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For repairs of the- General Post Office building, 


whitewashing, glazing, casing fireplaces, and - 


mending office furniture - - = =e 
For compensation of the Auditor for the Post 
Office Department, and the clerks, messenger, 
and assistant messenger in his office - - 
For contingent expenses of said office, viz: 
For labor, blank books, binding, stationery, print- 
ing blanks and circulars - - - - - 
For miscellancous items  - - - - > 
For rebinding old legers and other books of ac- 
counts, to provide cases for keeping accounts 
and other papers, and for the repairs of office 


- furniture - - - - - 
Patent Office. 

For the purchase of such scientific works as arè 

necessary for the use of the Patent Office - 

For the collection of agricultural statistics, and 

other purposes - - - - - - - 


Surveyors and their Clerks. 

For compensation of the surveyor general north- 
west of the Ohio, and the clerks in his office - 

For compensation of the surveyor general in Dli- 
nois and Missouri, and the clerks in his otce 

For compensation of the surveyor general in Ar- 
Kansas, and the clerks in his ofice -~ ~ - 

For compensation of the surveyor general in Lou- 
isiana, and the clerks in his office - > - 

For compensation of the surveyor general in Mis- 
sissippi, and the clerks in his office - ~ - 

For compensation of the surveyor general in Ala- 
bama, and the clerks in his office - - - 

For compensation of the surveyor general in Flor- 
ida, and the clerks in his office - - - 

For compensation of the surveyor general in Wis- 
consin and lowa, and the clerks in his office - 

For compensation of te clerks in the offices of 
the surveyors general to be apportioned to them 
according to the exigencies of the public ser- 
vice, and, if nec ry, to be employed in tran- 
scribing field-notes of surveys, for the purpose of 
preserving them at the seat of government - 

For compensation of the secretary to sign patents 
for public lands - - - - - 

For compensation of the Commissioner of Public 
Buildings in Washington city - - - - 

For compensation of four assistants, draw-keepers 
at the Potomac bridge, including oil for lamps, 
and machinery, firewood, and repairs of bridge 
Mint of the United States and Branches. 

At Philadelphia, viz: 

For salaries of the director, treasurer, chief coiner, 
assayer, melter and refiner, engraver, assistant 
assayer, and four clerks - - - - - 

For wages of workmeu - - - -. 

For incidental and contingent expenses, including 
fuel, materials, stationery, water-rent, repairs, 
and wastage, in addifion to available funds on 


hand- ~o - E Pham ce at | 
For specimens of ores and coins, to be reserved 
at tbe mint - - - - - - 2 


At Charlotte, North Carolina, viz: 
For salaries of superintendent, assayer, coincer, 
and clerk - - - - - = ie = 
For wages of workmen - - - - - 
For incidental and contingent expenses, including 
fucl, materials, stationery, repairs, wastage of 
gold, and watching ~ =- - = - - 
At Dahlonega, Georgia, viz: 
For salaries of superintendent, assayer, coiner, 
and clerk - - - = - - - - 
For wages of workmen - - - - - 
Por incidental and contingent expanses, including 
fuel, materials, stationery, repairs, and wastage 
of gold - - - - - - - - 
At New Orleans, viz: 
Jaries of superintendent, treasurer, coiner, 
ver, melter and refiner, and two clerks - 
For wages of workmen -= á = - 
For incidental aud contingent expenses, including 
fuel, materials, stationery, water-rent, and 
wastage =- ~- - = - - - 
For machinery and mr 


Judici 


ary. 

For salaries of the chief justice of the Supreme 
Court, and the eight associate judges - - 

For salaries of the distriet judges - + 

For additional compensation at two handred dol- 


lars cach to the district judges of Missouri, Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Alabama, 

© provisions of the first section of the 
act of seventeenth June, eighteen hundred and 


For salaries of the f justice of the District of 
Columbia, the associate judges, the judges of 
the criminal and orphans? courts of said Dis- 
trict - `- $ - ž - = z 

For salaries of the Attorney General, and the clerk 
and messenger in his office - ~ ~ - 

For contingent expenses of the oflice of the Attor- 
ney General - ~- - = - - 

For salary of the reporter of the decisions of 
the Supreme Court - - - - - - 

For compensation of the district attorneys, inchi- 
ding one in the Territory of Wisconsin, heing 
iwo hundred dollars euch, as prescribed by law, 

For compensation of the marshals, including one 
i the Territory of Wisconsin, as prescribed by 

aw - č -~ - =- - -= - 

For defraying the expenses of the supreme, circuit, 
and district courts of the United States, inclu- 
ding the District of Columbia; also for jurors 
and witnesses, in aid of the funds arising from 
fines, penalties, and forfeitures, inenrred in the 
fiscal year ending on the thirtieth June, eighteen 


| For annual rep: 


| Por the construction of a custom house in the'city 


hundred and forty-seven, and previous years; 
and likewise for defraying the expenses of suits 
in which the United States are concerned; and 


for prosecutions for offences committed against ` 


the United States, and for the safekeeping of 


prisoners -~ “ ” -u - - “2 .- 435,000 00 


Wisconsin Territory. 
For salaries of governor, three judges, and secre- 
tary - 0-0 eee ee ee 
For contingent expenses of said Territory - - 
For compensation and mileage of the members of 
the Legislative Assembly, pay of officers and 
attendants, printing, stationery, fuel, and other 
incidental and contingent expenses - - - 


Miscellaneous. 
For payment of annuities and grants by special 
acts of Congress - - - - - = 
For lighting Pennsylvania avenue fromthe Capi- 
tol square to the Treasury Department, - - 
For compensation and contingent expenses of the 
auxiliary guard - - ~- - - - 
For completing indices to the papers of Washing- 
ton and of the confederation, in the Department 
of State - -0 = - - - -= 
For survey of the coast of the United States, in- 
cluding compensation to the superintendent 


1 


and assistants ~- - - - ~ - - 146,000 09 i 


For the construction of a custom-house in the 
city of Savannah, and the purchase of a lot 
therefor - - - - - - - - 

For a custom-house at Charleston - - - 

For the purchase ofa site and the erection of a 
custom-house at Eastport, in the State Maine, 
to be expended for the said purposes under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Treasury - 

For the purchase of thi®e-fourths of the building 
now used as a custom house in Castine, and 
for three-fourths of the lot of land on which 
it stands, and for the repairs of said building ~ 

For salaries of assistant treasurers of the United 
States, per act of the sixth August, cighteen 
hundred and forty-six . - 

For a chief clerk to the assistant treasurer at 
New York, to commence on the first day of 
March, cighteen hundred and forty-seven - 

For salaries of ten additional clerks, under act of 
the sixth August, eighteen hundred and forty- 
siX - = = = - a rn 

For additional salaries of treasurers of the mint 
at Philadelphia, and branch mint at New- 
Orleans, under act of the sixth August, eighteen 
hundred and forty-six - - - - - 

For compensation, &¢., to special agent, to 
examine books, accounts, and money on" hand 
in the several depositories, under the act of the 
sixth August, eighteen hundred and forty-six ~ 

For the repairs of the Potomac bridge, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the Cominis- 
sioner of Public Buildings - - oF - 

For contingent expenses, under the act for the 
collection, safe-keeping, transfer, and disburse- 
ment of the public revenue, of the sixth Au- 
gust, eighteen hundred and forty-six - - 

To enable the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives to pay for the books furnished to the mem- 
bers of the House of: Representatives of this 

. Congress, who had not received them, by the 
order of the House of the third day of August 
last, and for books furnished under former res- 
olations to members of this House -~ 7 - 


H For compiling, printing, and binding the Biennia 


Re! 
of 


ister, in addition to an unexpended balance 
ormer appropriations ~ - - - - 


| Yo reimburse. the owners the principal specie 


vaine of loan office and final settlement certifi- 

eates which may be produced and exhibited - 
Yor furniture for the custom-house at Boston - 
irs of the Capitol; lamp lighters, 
oil for lamps, wicks, and repairs of lamps and 
lamp posts; attendance on furnaces of the 
erypt; attendance on water closets; cleaning 
the rotundo and erypt; brushes and brooms; 
laborers and cartage on the Capitol grounds; 
tools, wire, twine, leather, nails, stakes, ma- 
nure, and straw, for grounds; spent ashes, lime, 
and plaster, for grounds; trees; attendance at 
the western gates of the Capitol, enlarging 
watch-box at the northwestern gate of the 
Capitol, repairs of publie stables, flagging and 
enclosures; keeping in order iron pipes that 
convey the water to the Capitol and public 
offices ; for repairs of the western front of the 
Capitol to prevent the cracking of the wall over 
the windows in the basement story; to neces- 
sary repairs of the southern abutment of the 
bridge across Pennsylvania avenue and Second 
street, over Tiber creek; new basin at fountain, 
and repairing jet d'eaux; shovelling snow, and 
wooden spades, and gardener’s salary ~ - 


| For taking up and relaying the floor of the Senate 


Chamber, to increase the number of seats, ma- 
king flues, building fire-proof and ventilating 


1 
1 
' 
t 


Fountain square, La Fayette square, and Presi- 
dent’s garden -~ - = - = = $ 
For the completion of the new marine hospital of 
the United States now building in New Orleans, 
in the State of Louisiana -  - 


of New Orleans, to be erected on a square of 


ground on which stands the building now used 
as a custom house in said city, or the Jand in 
front of the custom house square embraced 
within the public road, Custom-house, Canal, 
and Genoi’s street, on condition that the corpo- 
rate authorities of said city relinquish and con- 
vey to the United States an absolute and uncon- 
ditional title in and to such portion of said 
ground as may, ån the opinion of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, be necessary and expedient for 
the erection and use of such custom house; and 
so soon as said relinquishment and conveyance 
is made, as stated, that then, and in that case, 
the United States release to the said city of New 
- Orleans all.claim on their part to the resifiue of 


i 


tiary of the District of Columbia ~- - - 
For completing the paving and improvement of 


| Pennsylvania avenue, agreeably to the estimate 


of the Topographical Engineer, made at the last 
session of Congress - - ~- - - 


For support, clothing, and medical treatment of 

insane paupers of the District of Columbia - 
| For the execution of an historical painting for the 
| rotundo of the Capitol, by William H. Powel, 
| in place of the one contracted for with Henry 
| Inman, deceased, under the joint resolution of 
| the twenty-third of June, eighteen hundred and 
| thirty-six - - - - - - - - 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 


l To pay Swann and Palmer for work executed by 


them at ‘Twin Island,” on the river Ohio, 
above the falls - - - - - - - 
| To make good a deficiency in the fund for the re- 
lief of sick and disabled seamen - - 


|) For payment for one thousand copies of the sev- 


enth and eighth volumes of the statutes at large 
of the United States - - - - - 
i For continuing the publication of the works of 
the exploring expedition, including the printing 
of the charts, the pay of the scientific corps, 
salary of the horticulturist, and care of the col- 
lections - -+ - - - 


i| For refunding certain duties collected under the 


act of thirtieth August, eighteen hundred and 
forty-two, entitled “An act to provide revenue 
from imports, and to change and modify exist- 
ing laws imposing duties on imports, and for 
other purposes,” contrary to the terms of the 
treaty of commerce and navigation of the first 
May, cighteen hundred and twenty-eight, be- 
tween Prussia and the United States - -~ 


| For refunding certain duties coNected under the 


tariff act of eighteen hundred and forty-two, 
abovementioned, contrary to the terms of the 
treaty of twentieth December, eighteen hundred 
and twenty-seven, between the Hanseatic re- 
publics of. Lubec, Bremen, and Hamburg, and 
the United States - ~- -~ - 
Light-house Establishment. 

For supplying light-houses, containing two thou- 
sand five hundred and ninety-four lamps, with 
oil, tube-glasses, wicks, buffskins ; whiting, and 
cotton cloth; transportation, and other expen- 


| ses on the same; and for keeping the lighting 
apparatus in repair -~ - - - - ~ 113,478 64 
! For repairs and incidental expenses, refitting, and 


improvements of lighthouses, and buildings con- 


nected therewith x - - - - 
For salaries of two hundred and thirty-eight keep- 
: ers, and sixteen assistant keepers, of light- 


| thirty floating lights - -  - - - 
| For weighing, mooring, cleansing, repairing, and 
supplying the losses of beacons, buoys, chains, 
and sinkers - - - - - - - 
For expenses incurred by superintendents in visit- 
ing their light-houses annually, and examining 
and reporting the condition of each - = 
For superintendents’ commissions, at two and a 
half per centum - - 


Surveyors of Public Lands. 

For salary of an assistant surveyor, to have gharge 
and oversight of the resurveys in the Greenburg 
district, (late St. Helena,) under the direction 
and supervision of the surveyor-general of Lou- 
asiana 7 > ia z sa * ia a, 
For salary of an assistant surveyor, to survey the 
private claims in Florida, under the direction 
and supervision of the surveyor-general of Flor- 
ida - - - - =- - - - 
For pay of chain-carriers, markers, transportation, 
provisions, &e. - - ~ - - - 
For surveying, in addition to the unexpended 

balance of former appropriations, viz: 

For surveying the publie lands, including inciden- 
tal expenses, to he apportioned to the several 
districts according to the exigencies of the pub- 


lie service ~ - - $ - 100,000 00 


For surveying the copper regions of Michigan, 
Wiconsin, and Iowa, with reference to mines 
and minerals, ata rate not exceeding six dol- 
Jars per mile - - ~ ~ - - - 

For detached surveys in Missouri, at a rate not 
exceeding five dollars per mile, on account of 
the difficulties in surveying lakes, swamps, &e. 

For surveys of towns and villages in Missouri, 
named in the actof twenty-sixth May, eignteen 
hundred and twenty-four, inclnding office rent - 

For surveying in that part of Arkansas, where, in 
consequence of local attraction, the ordinary 
compass cannot be used, at a rate not exceeding 
eight dollars per mile - - ~ = ; 


| the ground included within said square - -100,000 00 
For the support and maintenance of the Peniten- 


at 
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For surveying the islands in the Mississippi, Ar- 
kansas, White, Red, Black, and St. Francis,’ 
and detached fractional townships in Arkan- 
sas, at a rate not exceeding six dollars per 


of execution 
Intercourse with Foreign Nations. 

For salaries of ministers to Great Britain, France, 
Russia, Prussia, Spain, Mexico, and Brazil 

For salaries of secretaries of legation to the same 
places = 

For salary of a minister resident to Turkey 

For salary of a dragoman to the legation to Tur- 
ke - - - - - 

For Yalaries of chargé des affaires to Portugal, 
Austria, Denmark, Sweden, Holland, Belgium, 
Chili, Peru, New Grenada, Venezuela, Naples 
Sardinia, and Buenos Ayres 

For contingent expenses of all the missions 
abroad - - - - - et 

For contingent expenses of foreign intercourse 

For salary of the consul at London 

For clerk-bire, office-rent, and other expenses of 
the office of the consul of the United States at 
London 

For expenses of intercourse wi 
Powers 

For salary of a e 
Islands - 

For interpreters, guards, au 
the consulates at Constantinople, 
Alexandria 

For salary of a commissioner to reside in China, 

For salary of secretary to commissioner to reside 
in China, and Chinese interpreter - - 

And also to make up the difference between the 
salary of said secretary, and that of a chargé 
d’affaires during the time the said secretary has 
acted as chargé Waffaires - - =- 

For the relief and protection of American seame 
in foreign countries - 

For outfit of a minister to Mexico - á- 

For the contiigent fand of the Senate, to enable 
its secretary to comply with their resolutions 
passed February the eighteenth, and February 
twentieth, for the purchase of certain books 
therein named - - Se 

For additional salary to the surveyor-general of 
Wisconsin and Towa, from the first of July, 
eighteen hundred and forty-six, to the thirtieth 
June, eighteen hundred and forty-seven - 

For additional salary to the surveyor-general of 
Arkansas, from first July, eighteen hundred and 
forty-six, to thirtieth June, eighteen hundred 
and forty-seven - - - 

For salary to the distriet judge of Texas, from 
twenty-ninth May, eighteen hundred and forty- 
six, to the thirtieth June, eighteen hundred and 
forty-seven 5 - - 

For salaries of the district attorney and marshal 
of Texas, from twenty-ninth May, eighteen 
hundred and forty-six, to the thirtieth June, 
eighteen hundred and forty-seven 

For salaries of the assistant treasurers at New 
York, Boston, Charleston, and St. Louis, from 
sixth August, eighteen hundred and forty-six, 
to the thirtieth June, eighteen hundred and 
forty-seven - - - - 

For salaries of ten additional clerks, from sixth 
August, eighteen hundred and forty-six, to the 
thirtieth June, eighteen hundred and forty-seven, 

For additional salaries of treasurers of the mint 
at Philadelphia and branch mintatNew Orleans, 
from sixth August, cighteen hundred and forty- 
six, to the thirtieth June, eighteen hundred and 
forty-seven - 

For the renewal of diplomatic intercourse with 
Mexico, with a view to the termination of hos- 
tilities in the event that the government of that 
republic shall consent to enter upon negotia- 
tions ~ - - 

For outfit of chargé d’affaires to Peru - 

For outstanding claims for the late mission to 
China, to be settled by the Secretary of State 
upon principles of equity and justice 

For deficiency in the appropriations for the salary 
of the late commissioner to the Sandwich 
Islands 

For deficieney of appropriations for repairs of 
Pennsylvania avenue - - = pa 

For deficiency of former appropriations for articles 
furnished for the New York custom-house by 
Wenman and Wyckoff a 

For extra clerk-hire and copying in the office of 
the Secretary of State, including preparing in- 
dices to the papers of the confederation and 
of Washington, during the current fiscal year - 

For compensation to special agents to examine 
books, accounts, and money on hand in the 
several depositories under the act of August 
sixth, eighteen hundred and forty-six - 

For roof to the building adjoining and belonging 
to the Lreasury building - - 

For the expense of procuring and issuing certifi- 
cates of stock in the several loans heretofore au- 
thorized, for blank, stock, and dividend books, 
and other expenses attending the issue and 
transfer of the evidences of public debt inclu- 
ding the certificates of serip authorized by the 
act of eleventh February, eighteen hundred- 
and forty-seven - - 

For contingent expenses, including stationery, 
blank books, &c., in the office of the Second 
Auditor - - - ts r 


th the Barbary 
ommissioner to the Sandwich 
d ether expenses of 
Smyrna, and 


n 


3,000 00 
16,680 00 


91,000 00 


63,000.00 


14,000 00 
- 6,000 00 


2,500 00 


58,500 00 
30,000 00 


30,000 00 
2,000 00 


2,800 00 


10,000 00 
3,000 00 


1,500 00 | 


5,000 00 
2,500 00 


3,000 00 


715,000 00 
9,000 00 


45,000 00 


500 00 


500 00 


10,375 00 


7,217 39 


50,000 00 
4,500 00 


7,700 00 
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For compensation of two clerks in the office of 
the Fourth’ Auditor, at one thousand dollars 
per annum d e 

For reappropriation of this sum for the compensa- 
tion of the meteorologist—the same having been 
omitted by mistake in the enrolment of the civil 
and diplomatic bill of the last session 

For deficiency in the appropriation for comple 
ting the maps, specifications, and astronomical 
computations of the line of boundary between 
the United States and the British provinces 

For rent, repairs, watching, and incidental expen- 
ses of such buildings as may, be indispensably 
necessary for the use of the Treasury Depart- 
ment - - > = - - - - 

For repairs to the wharf at the penitentiary 

For settling the claims of the late republic of 
Texas, according to principles of justice and 
equity, for disarming a body of Texan troops 
under the command of Colonel Snively, and 
for entering the custom-house at Bryarly’s 
landing and taking certain goods therefrom -+ 

To pay to Ritchie & Heiss the amount deducted, 
by the committees in the Senate and. House of 

Representatives, from their accounts as reh” 
dered for printing finished and delivered previ- 
ous to the passage of the printing law now in 
operation.—{Indefinite.] 


84,442,790 87 


An act making appropriations for the support of the 
army and of volunteers for the year ending the thir- 
tieth of June, one thousand eight hundred and forty- | 


eight, and for other purposes. 
For pay of army - - - 
For commutation of officers’ subsistence 


For payments in lieu of clothing for officers’ ser- 
vants - =- 
For pay of volunteers, including general and staff 
officers 
For subsistamce in 
and employees - 
For clothing of the army, Camp and garrison equi- 


kind of the army, voluntee 


rs 


page - - - - - - - 974,000 00 
For expenses of recruiting, including hounties - 110,000 00 
For three months’ extra pay to non-coinmission- 

ed officers, musicians, and privates - - - 12,000 00 |} 


For the regular supplies of the quartermaster’s 
department, consisting of fuel, forage in kind 
for the authorized number of officers’ horses, 
and for the horses, mules, and oxen belonging 
to the quartermaster’s department, at the sev- 
eral military posts and stations, and for, the 
horses of the three regiments of dragoons, the 
four companies of light artillery, and the regi- 
ment of mounted riflemen; of straw for sol- 
diers’? bedding; and of stationery, including 
company and other blank books, for the army 3 
certificates for discharged soldiers, blank forms 
for the pay and quartermaster’s department, 
and the printing of department orders, army 
regulations and general regulations - 

For the incidental expenses of the quartermas- 
ter’s department, consisting of postage on let- 
ters and packets received by officers on public 
service; expenses of courts-mattial and courts 
ofinquiry, including the additional compensa- 
tion to judge advocates, members, and wit- 
nesses, while on that service, under the act of 
the sixteenth of March, one thousand eight 
hundred and two; extra pay to soldiers em- 
ployed in the erection of barracks and quarters, 
the construction of roads, and other constant 
labor, for periods of not less than ten days, 
under the act of the second of March, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and nineteen; expenses of 
expresses from the frontier posts; of escorts to 
paymasters; of the necessary articles for the 
interment of non-commissioned officers and 
soldiers; hire of laborers; Compensation to 
clerks to the officers of the quartermaster’s 
department, at posts where their duties cannot 
be performed without such aid; and compen- 
sation to agents in charge of dismantled works, 
and to such wagon and forage masters as it 
may be necessary to employ under the act of 
the fifth of July, one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-eight; various expenditures neces- 
sary to keep the three regiments of dragoons, 
the four companies of light artillery, and the 
regiment of mounted riflemen complete, inclu- 
ding the purchase of horses to supply the places 
of those which may be lost and become unfit 
for service; also including the purchase of 


tal to their pursuit - - - 
For repairing and enlarging barracks, quarters, 
storehouses, and hospitals, at the several posts ; 
for erecting temporary cantonments at such 
posts as may be oceupicd during the year, and 
gun-houses for the protection of cannon at the 
several posts and military works, including the 
necessary tools and materials for the objects 
enumerated, and for the authorized furniture 
ef the barrack rooms of non-commissioned 
officers and soldiers; building and repairing 
stubles for dragoons, light artillery, and mount- 
ed riflemen; for rent of quarters for officers, 
barracks for troops at posts where there are no 
public buildings for their accommodation, and 
of storehouses for the safekeeping of subsist- 


2,000 00 


2,000 00 


30, 


- , $3,365,462 00 | 

- 640,742 00 | 
For commutation of forage for officers? horses -148,640 00 | 
- 42,810 00 | 
2,815,595 00 |} 


2,211,628 00 


3,710,600 00 | 


000 00 
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ence, clothing, &e., and of grounds for summer 

cantoiiments and encampments for military pur- 

poses =- =- č = > 1,107,200. 00 
For transportation of officers’ baggage, when trav- 

elling on duty without troops -  - - 80,000 00 
For transportation of troops and supplies of the 

army, including the baggage of troops when £ 

moving either by land or water, freights and 

ferriages; the purchase or hire of horses, mules, 

oxen, carts, wagons, and boats; for the trans- 

portation of supplies, and for garrison purposes; 

drayage and cartage at the several posts, hire of 

teamsters, transportation of funds for the pay 

department ; the expense of sailing public trans- 

ports between the posts on the Gulf of Mexico, 

and of procuring water at such posts as, from 

their situation, require it; of clothing from the 

depdt at Philadelphia to the stations of the 

troops; of palit ce gr t® places of prr- 

chase, and from the places of delivery, under 

contracts, to such places as the circumstances 

of the service may require it to be sent; of ord- 

nance, ordnance stores, and small arms from 

the foundries and armories, to the arsenals, for- 

tifications, and frontier posts - 5,243,300 00 
For contingencies of the army . - 56,000 00 
For the medical and hospital department ~ -= 150,000 00 
For the purchase of ordnance, ordnance stores, 

and supplies - - 357,629 00 
For current expenses of’ the ordnance service, - 100,000 00 
For armament of fortifications - 100,000 09 
For manufacture of armsat the national armories, 360,000 00 
For repairs and improvements, and new ma- 

chinery, at Springfield armory - 


18,500 00 


i For repairs and improvements, and new ma- 


chinery, at Harper’s Ferry armory 
For arsenals - - - - > - 
For expenses of preparing drawings of a uniform 

system of artillery -~ - 
For surveys with armies in the field - 
For providing for the comfort of discharged sol- 

diers who may be landed at New Orleans, or 

other places within the- United States, so dis- 

abled hy disease or by wounds received in the 

service as to be unable to procesd to their 

homes, and for forwarding destitute soldiers to 

their homes -. ~ 509,000 00 
For the purchase of land, erection of barracks 

for soldiers, and quarters for officers, and 

taundresses, and for briek wall to enclose the 

grounds, and grading, and paving, the. river, 

banks at Newport barracks, Kentucky 24,500 00 
For contingencies of fortifications ~ 209,000 09 

To supply deficiencies in appropriations made 

for the service of the present fiscal year, un- 
der the following heads, viz: 

For pay of volunteers, under resolution of eighth 

August, eighteen hundred and forty-six ~ 150,000 00 
For pay of volunteers under act of thirteenth 

May, eighteen hundred and forty-six - 143,000 00 
For travelling allowance of volunteers - 509,000 00 
For transportation and supplies, &c., in quarter- 

master’s department - = 4,000,000 00 
For services of private physicians, including the 

purchase of medical and hospital! supplies ~ 65,000 00 
For pay, including subsistence and other allow- 

ance to officers of the ten regiments of regular 

troops, authorized during the present session ~ 387,973 00 
For subsistence in kind for such regiments - 221,571 52 
For pay of eleven regiments of volunteers recently 

called into service 1,003,110 00 
For subsistence in kind of said regiments of vol- 


7,770 00 
51,46 00 


5,000 09 
2),009 00 


unteers -~ - - - ~ ~ - ~ 23418 85 
1 For expenses of rectuiting, including bounties - 262,895 00 
For ordnance, ordnance stores, and supplies ~ 452,557 00 


For the repair and constriction of roads and 


bridges for the use of armies in the field - 100,000 00 
For deficiency of former appropriations for fortifi- 
cations at Oak Island -~ - - - ~ 1,030 59 


For deficiency of former appropriations for the 
improvement of Cape Fear river 
For deficiency of appropriation for removing the 
great raft of Red river, made by the act ap- 
proved April twentieth, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-eight, being the amount advanced by 
Daniel T. Withee, and others, through the 
branch of the Real Estate Bank of Washington, 
Arkansas, to Henry M. Shreve, Government 
agent, for such removal, and expended by him 
for that purpose 


601 92 


An act making appropriations for the naval service for 
the year ending the thirtieth June, one thousand eight 
hundred and forty-eight. 

For pay of commission, warrant, and petty ofti- 
cers, and seamen, including the engineer corps 
of the navy - - $3,292,806 00 

For pay of thirteen additional assistant surgeons, 
whose appointment is hereby authorized = 12,350 00 

For a pyrotechnist for the service of the navy 1,500 00 

For provisions for commission, warrant, and petty 
officers and seamen, including engineers and 
marines attached to vessels for sea service -976,666 81 

And there shall he allowed, instead of the sum 
now allowed by law, thrce cents per day in lieu 
of the spirit rations in the navy, to be spaid 

monthly to such persons as may clect to receive 
the same, who shall actually draw their rations 
in kind. 


! For an additional clerk for Bureau of Provision 


and Clothing rs = 7 a 
For surgeons’ necessaries, and appliances for the 
sick and hurt ofthe naval service, including the 
marine corps, including three thousand dollars 
for pay of the superintendent, who shall be 


1,000 00 
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= 

either a captain, commandcr, or lieutenant in 

+ the navy..- - 

For. the increase, repair, armament, and equip 
ment of the navy, and wear and tear of vessels 
in commission, including coal for steamers.and — 
purchase of hemp a 

For ordnance and ordnance stores, including in- 
cidental expenses = = 

For nautical books, maps, charts, and instru- 
ments, binding and repairing the same, and all 
the expenses of the hydrographical office - 

For contingent expenses. ihat may accrue for the 
following purposes, viz: Freight and transport- 
ation; printing and stationery; advertising in 
newspapers; books, maps, models. and draw- 
ings; purchase and repair of fire engines and 
machinery; repair of steam engines, and at- 
tendance on the same in yatds; purchase and 
maintenance of horses and oxgn and driving ` 
teams; carts, timber-wheels, did workmen’s 
tools of every description, and repairing the 
same; postage of letters on public business ; 
coal and other fuel, and oi! and candies, for 
navy-yards and shore stations; cleaning and 
clearing up yards; incidental labor not charge- 
able to any other appropriation ; labor atrending 
the delivery of public stores and supplies on 
foreign stations; wharfage, dockage, storage, 
and rent; travelling expenses of officers, fune- 
ral expenses, commissions, and hire of agents 5 
clerk hire, store rent, office rent, stationery, 
and fuel to navy agents and naval storekeepers 5 
flags, awnings, and packing-hoxes; fixtures for 
officers’ quarters; premiums, and incidental 
expenses of recruiting; apprehending deserters; 
per diem allowance to persons attending courts- 
martial aod courts of inquiry, or other service 
authorized by law; compensation to judge ad- 
vocates; pilotage, and towing vesscls; assist- 
ance rendered to vessels in distress - 

For enabling the Secretary of the Navy to test, by 
experiments, the value to the navy of Earle’s 
patented invention for the preservation of can- 
vass - - + č =- 

For contingent expenses for objects not herein- 
before enumerated - - - - 

For the support of the civil establishment at the 
several navy-yards, the officers and others to 
be paid the annual compensation that was al- 
lowed to them severally in the act making 
appropriations for the naval service forthe year 
ending on the thirtieth June, one thousand 
eight hundred and forty-seven, except as here- 
inafter provided : $ 

At Kittery, Maine. 

For pay ofstorekeeper, naval constructor, inspect- 
or of timber, clerk to the yard, clerk to the com- 
mandant, clerk to the storekeeper, clerk to the 
naval constructor, and porter -~ 

At Charlestown, Massachusetts. 

For pay of storekeeper, naval constructor, meas- 
uret and inspector of timber, clerk to the yard, 
two clerks to the commandant, three clerks to 
the storekeeper, clerk to naval constructor, 
keeper of magazine, and porter 

At Brooklyn, New York. 

For pay of storekeeper, naval constructor, meas- 
urer and inspector of timber, clerk to the yard, 
two clerks to the commandant, three clerks to 
the storckeeper, clerk to the naval constructor, 
keeper of magazine, and porter 

At Philadelphia. 

For pay of storekeeper, naval constructor, meas- 
urer and inspector of timber, clerk to the yard, 
elerk to the commandant, clerk to the store- 
keeper, clerk to naval constructor, and porter - 

Alt Washington. 

For pay of storekeeper, measurer and inspector of 
timber, clerk to the yard, two clerks to com- 
mandant, clerk to the storekeeper, keeper of 
the magazine, and porter - - 

At Gosport, Virginia. 

For pay of storekeeper, naval constructor, meas- 
urer and inspector of timber, clerk to the yard, 
two clerks to commandant, three clerks to the 
storekeeper, clerk to the naval constructor, 
keeper of the magazine, and porter - 

At Pensacola. 

For pay of storekeeper, and naval constructor, 
clerk to the yard, two clerks to the command- 
ant, two clerks to the storekeeper, and porter 

At Memphis. 

For pay of storekeeper, clerk to the yard, clerk to 

the commandant, and porter 


For improvements and necessary repairs of navy 


yards, viz: 

At Kittery. 

For extending knee-dock wall, and filling in for 
gun and anchor wharf, rebuilding wharf num- 
ber one, cistern near mastand boat house num- 
ber fifteen, and for repairs of all kinds 
Towards dry-dock at Kittery 
Towards dry-dock at Philadelphia 
Towards dry-dock at Pensacola - 


At Charlestown. 

For wharf number sixty-four, and repairs of dry- 
dock numbet fifty-four; timber-dock and bridge 
across timber-dock; brick barn to be erected on 
number twenty-seven ; smith shop and plumb- 
er’s shop, and drains to reservoir, and pipes to 
smithery; shell house, joiners’ and carpenters? 
shops and rigging loft, and for repairs of all 


kinds - = 3 # 
At Brooklyn. 
For repairing wharves in front of D and E; cis- 


~ 40,200 00 


2,500,000 00 
- 371,990 00 


- 25,940 00 


~ 600,000 00 


5,000 00 
- 5,009 00 | 


7,850 00 
2 11,180 00 


{ 
2 11,180 00 | 
7,700 00 


- 6,680 00 


8,050 00 


|: 
3,300 00 | f 


97,650 00 | 


- 11,180 00 į 


terns to resèrvoir C; completing cob wharf; 

filing in timber pond and dredging channels; 

shell house on gun block, and for repairs. of all 

kinds = . c - - 51,848 00 
For dry-dock -275,000 00 


At Philadelphia... 
For outside piers of wharves numbers two and 
three; wharf number four, and outside pier of 
number four; workshops on site number ten; 
anchorage and repairs.ofall kinds - 
Z At Washington. 
For trip-hammer in anchor shop, and blowing 
chain-cable fires in hydraulic proving machine 
shop; new boiler to steam engine number two ; 
converting number eleven to an iron. foundry; 
temporary laboratory building, and repairs of all 
inds - - =- 


47,416 00 


i 30,548 00 
At Gosport. 
For completing storehouse number thirteen, and 
launching slip number forty-eight; new wharf 
where small shears now stand, and for repairs 
of all kinds - 
i . At Pensacola. 
For completing storehouse number twenty-five, 
and timber-shed number twenty-six; black- 
smith shop and steam-engine; permanent 
wharf; extending and completing coal-house; 
completing lime-house, and for repairs of all 


Kinds - - - 
At Memphis. 
For blacksmith’s shop; steam-engine and boilers 
for rope-walk; joiners? shop and store-house, 
{one wing,) saw-mill; commandant’s house 
and offices ; foundation of wali to enclose yard; 
embankment and excavation, and for repairs of 


ce See = 45,200 00 


58,017 00 


all kinds - - ~- č =- - - = = ~ 402,205 00 | 
At Sackett’s Harbor. | 
For construction of officers’ quarters, and for re- 
pairs of all kinds - - - - - - 5,000 00 
For the improvement and repairs of the several 
navy hospitals, viz: 
At Chelsea - - - z -= - ~ yr 5,480 54 
At Brookiyn =- =- = =- =- =~ T= 225390 00 
At or near Gosport - - - - - = 5,634 00 j 
| At Washington - - - - = =- - 100 00 | 
At Pensacola - - - - - - 30,441 75 
For magazines, viz: 
| At Charlestown, Massachusetts - - -~ - 200 00 ii 
| At Brooklyn - ee 800 09 FF 
| At Washington - - - - ~- - - 100 00 
At Gosport - - -~ - - - ~ - 300 00 || 
H Marine Corps. | 
For pay of officers, non-commissioned officers, 
musicians, privates, and servants, serving on it 
| _ shore, and subsistence of officers - ~ -150,000 00 
For clothing - -= - - - ~ = 40,548 00 ; 
For fuel - - - = - - = ~ 15,469 00 | 
| For military stores, repair of arms, pay of ar- 
morers, accoutrements, ordnance stores, flags, | 
drums, fifes, and musical instruments -  - 4,305 00 
| For transportation of officers and troops, and for f 
expenses of recruiting - - = - - 8,000 00 
For repair of barracks, and rent of temporary 
barracks ~- = = = = = = = 6,000 00 | 


For contingencies, viz: 3 

i Freight, ferriage, toll, wharfage, and cartage; 
compensation to judge advocates ; per diem for 
attending courts-martial and courts of inquiry; 
per diem to enlisted men on constant labor; 
house rent where no public quarters are assign- 
ed; the burial. of deceased marines; printing, 
} stationery, forage, postages, “and the pursuit. of 
| deserters; candles and oil; straw, barrack fur- 
niture, bed sacks, spades, axes, shovels, picks, 


For blanks - 
For mail tocks, keys, and stamps 
For maii depredatious and special agents 
For clerks for offices, (in the offices of postinas- 
ters) - 
For miscellaneous - - - 
To pay to Howland and Aspinwall, of the city of 
New York, the sum of five thousand dollars, 
with interest from the first day of November, 
cighteen hundred and thirty-five, being the 
amount of a draft drawn by James Reeside, on 


day of April, eighteen hundred and thirty-five, 
payable on the first day of November, eightcen 
hundred and thirty-five, to the order of the said 
Reeside, and accepted by the Treasurer of the 
Post Office Departinent, and by the said Reeside 
endorsed to the order of H. H. Williams, of 
Baltimore, and by the said Williams endorsed 
in bank, and which draft is the property of the 
said Howland and Aspinwall - - - 


An act making. appropriations for the 


eighteen hundred and forty-eight. 
For the current and contingent expenses of the 
Indian department, viz: 

For the pay of the superintendent of Indian affairs, 
at St. Louis, and the several Indian agents, as 
provided by the acts of June thirtieth, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-four, of March third, eigh- 
teen hundred and thirty-seven, and of June 
twenty-seventh, eighteen hundred and forty- 
SIX Sc s -. 5, 

For the pay of sub-agents, authorized by the act 
of June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
four - -= -= - - - - 

For the pay of iMterpreters, authorized by the 
same act 

For the pay of clerk 
Louis - - - - 

For the pay of clerk to acting superintendent of 
the western territory = si a 

For postages, rents, stationery, fuel for offices, and 
other contingencies of the Indian department, 
and for transportation and incidental expenses, 
For fulfilling treaty stipulatious with various 

Indian tribes, viz: 
To the Christian Indians. 

For permanent annuity, stipulated in the acts of 
the twenty-sixth May, eighteen hundred and 
twenty-four, and May twentieth, eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty-six - - - 

To the Chippewas of Mississippi and Lake 

Superior. 

For payment in money, for twenty years, stipu- 
lated in the second article of the treaty of 
twenty-ninth of July, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-seven - - - - $ 

| For payment in goods, for twenty years, stipula- 

ted in the second article of the treaty of twenty- 
ninth July, eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, 
| For establishing three blacksmiths’ shops, sup- 
porting three smiths, and furnishing iron and 
steel, for twenty years, stipulated in the second 
article of the treaty of twenty-ninth of July, 

t eighteen hundred and thirty-seven ~- 

For support of farmers, purchase of implements, 
grain, or seed, and tocarry on their agricultural 
pursuits, for twenty years, stipulated in the 


to superintendent at St. 


{ 


carpenters’ tools, and keeping a horse for the 
messenger me, = = - 
| For experiments to be made under the immediate 
direction and superintendence of Uriah Brown 
as shall thoroughly test the efficient properties i 
of a liquid fire, and the practical utility of a 
shot-proof steamship (the invention of said 
Brown) for coast and harbor defence; said ex- 
periments to be made in the presence of com- 
petent judges, to be selected by the Seeretary 
of the Navy for that purpose; and it shall be 
the duty of the said Secretary to report to Con- 
gress, at the earliest practicable period there- 
after, the result of such experiments; and his 
opinion whether the interest of the United States 
would be promoted by adopting this invention 
as a means of national defence. That said 
Brown shall receive the sum of six doliars per 
day while engaged in making said experiments, in 
together with all his travelling and other neces- | 
sary expenses - - 10,000 00 
aces l 
$9,307,958 10 
| An act making appropriations for the service of the || 
Post Office Department for the year ending the thir- 
tieth of June, eighteen hundred and forty-eight. 
| For transportation of the mails within the United 
States - - $2,441,391 00 
For transportation by steamships between New 
York and Bremen, according to the contract 
with Edward Mills, authorized by the “act to 
provide for the transportation of the mail be- 
tween the United States and foreign countries,” | 


i| forty-five - - - =e 258,609 00 į 
For compensation to postmasters - - 1,042,000 00 

i| For ship, steamboat, and way letters - - - 17,000 00 
For wrapping paper - - - K 


For office furniture, (for the officesof postmasters,) 3,000 00 


15,000 00 |! 


second article of the treaty of twenty-ninth of 
July, eighteen hundred and thirty-seven - 
For purchase of provisions for twenty years, stip- 
i ulated in the second article of the treaty of 
twenty-ninth July, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
seven = - 
For purchase of tobacco for twenty years, stipu- 
lated in the second article of the treaty of 
twenty-ninth of July, eighteen hundred and 


| For limited annuity for twenty-five years, in 

; money, stipulated in the fourth article of the 
treaty of fourth of October, eighteen hundred 
and forty-two F 

For limited annuity for twenty-five years, in 
goods, stipulated in the fourth article of the 
treaty of fourth of October, eighteen hundred 
and forty-two - - - 

For support of two blacksmiths? shops, including 
pay of smiths and assistants, and furnishing 
iron and steel, stipulated in the fourth article 
of the treaty of fourth of Octob i 
hundred and forty-two ie pighreen 

For support of two farmers, stipulated in the 
fourth article of the treaty of fourth of October 
eighteen hundred and forty-two - - Es 

For pay of two carpenters, stipulated in the fourth 
“article of the treaty of fourth October, eighteen 
hundred and forty-two aie i 

For Rapport of eae fipalated in the fourth 
article of the treaty of fourth Octo ig 
hundred and fO IWO - k pn Denean 

For purchase of provisions and tobacco, stipula 
ted in the fourth article of the treaty of fourth 
of October, eighteen hundred and forty-two - 

To the Chippewas of Suginaw. 

For permanent annuity, stipulated in the fourth 
article of the treaty of third of August, seven- 
teen hundred and ninety-five - “a BS 

For permanent annuity, stipulated in the second 


i 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| approved March third, eighteen hundred and 
1 
| 
| 
l 


- 16,000 00 | 
l 
1 


1, For advertising - 30,000 00 
For mail bags - 20,000 00 


article of the treaty of seventeenth Noy 
y eventee: en 
eighteen hundred and seven te 


the Post Office Department, dated the eighteenth * 


$18,000 


17,000 00 
4,000 00 
13,000 00 


225,000 00 


50,009 00 


8,400 00 


$4,145,400 00 


current and 
contingent expenses of the Indian department, and 
for fulfilling treaty stipulations with the various 
Indian tribes, for the year ending the thirtieth June, 


9,750 
10,200 
1,200 
1,000 


00 
00 


17,000 


400 


9,500 


19,000 


3,000 00 


1,090 
2,000 00 
500 


12,500 


10,500 


00 
00 
00 


00 


00 
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For permanent annuity, stipulated in the fourth 
article of the treaty of twenty-fourth Septem- 
ber, eighteen hundred and nineteen - = 

For support of blacksmith at Saginaw, and for 
farming utensils and cattle, and for the employ- 
ment of persons to aid them in agriculture, 
stipulated in the eighth article of the treaty of 
twenty-fourth of September, eighteen hundred 
and nineteen, and seventh article of the treaty 
of January, eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, 

For education during the pleasure of Congress, 
stipulated in the sixth article of the treaty of 
fifth August, eightcen hundred ang twenty-six, 

To the Chippewas, Menomonies, Winneba-. 


goes, and New York Indians. 
For education during the pleasure of Congress, 
stipulated in the fifth article of the treaty of 
eleventh August, cighteen hundred and twenty- 


seven - - - - iz 
To the Choctaws. 


For permanent annuity, stipulated in the second 
article of the treaty of ‘sixteenth November, 
eighteen hundred and five - - - - 

For permanent annuity, stipulated in the thir- 
teenth article of the treaty of eighteenth Octo- 
ber, eighteen hundred and twenty - - - 

For permanent annuity, stipulated in the second 
article of the treaty of twentieth January, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-five - — - - 

For life annuity to chief (Bob Cole,) stipulated 
in the tenth article of the treaty of twentieth 
January, eighteen hundred and twenty-five - 

For life annuity to three district chiefs, (two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars each,) stipulated in the 
fifteenth article of the treaty of twenty-seventh 
September, eighteen hundred and thirty - - 

For life annuity to one Wayne warrior, stipulated 
in the twenty-first article of the treaty of 
twenty-seventh September, eighteen hundred 
and thirty - - 7 = $ = ~ 

For education of forty youths for twenty years, 
including support of teachers in the nation, two 
thousand five hundred dollars per annüm, stip- 
ulated in the twentieth article of the treaty of 
twenty-seventh September, eighteen hundred 
andthirty- =~ - > - > - 

For blacksmith, stipwlated in the sixth article of 
the treaty of eighteenth October, eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty, and ninth article of the treaty 


of twentieth January, eighteen hundred and 


twenty-five aoe = 
For ironand steel, &e., for shop- =- =- ~ 
For pay of milwright, stipulated in the twentieth 


article of the treaty of twenty-seventh Septem- 
ber, eighteen handredand thirty =- 9 - -< 
For limited annuity for twenty years, stipulated 
in the seventeenth article of the treaty of twen- 
ty-seventh September, eighteen hundred and 


thirty Sissi 
To the Chickasaws. 

For permanent annuity, stipulated in the act of 
twenty-fifth February, seventeen hundred and 
ninety-nine _ - - - - =- - - 

For education for fifteen years, stipulated in the 
second supplemental article of the treaty of 
twenty-fourth May, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-four = a -= =- =- č -= 

To.the Cherokees. 

For four blacksmiths and assistants, stipulated 
in the fourth article of the treaty of fourteenth 
February, eighteen hundred and thirty-three - 

For iron and steel - = oe te e A 

For wagon-maker, stipulated in the fourth article 
of the treaty of fourteenth February, eightecn 
hundred and thirty-three -~ - - “ - 

For wheelwright, stipulated in the fourth article 
of the treaty of fourteenth February, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-three - - - - è 


To the Creeks. 

For permanent annuity, stipulated in the fourth 
article of the treaty of seventh of August, sev- 
enteen hundred and ninety ~ - - - 

For permanent annuity, stipulated in the second 
article of the treaty of sixteenth June, eighteen 
hundred andtwo -~ - - ~- - - 

For permanent annuity, stipulated in the fourth 
article of the treaty of twenty-fourth January, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-six - - - 

For limited annuity, for fifteen years, stipulated 
in the eighth article of the treaty of twenty- 
fourth March, eighteen hundred and thirty 

For blacksmith and assistant, and use of shop 
and tools, stipulated in the eighth article of the 
treaty of twenty-fourth January, eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty-six - - -~ - $ 

For iron and steel =- = 2 = = - - 

For two blacksmiths and assistants, and use of 
shops and tools, for twenty years, stipulated in 
the thirteenth article of the treaty of twenty- 
fourth March, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
two - € = = = $ - - = 

For iron and steel - - oa 72 xs 2 

For blacksmith and assistant, and use ofshop and 
tools, during the pleasure of the President, 
stipulated in the fifth article of the treaty of 
fourteenth of February, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-three - - - te a -= - 

For iron and steel - . = tte 

For wheelwright, stipulated in the eighth article 
of the treaty of twenty-fourth January, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-six - - - - - 

For wagon-maker, stipwated in the fifth article 
of the treaty of fourteenth February, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-three - - - -= - 

For agricultural implements, stipulated in the 
eighth article of the treaty of twenty-fourth 
January, eighteen hundred and twenty-six - 


1,000 00 


2,000 00 


1,000.00 


1,500 00 


3,000 00 


600 00 


6,000 00 


150 00 


750 00 


25 00 


- 12,500 00 


600 00 
320 00 


600 00 


~ 20,000 00 


3,000 00 
3,000 00 
3,360 00 
1,080 00 


« 600 00 


600 00 


1,500 00 


3,000 00 


20,000 00 | 


- 10,000 00 


840 00 
270 00 


1,680 00 : 
540 00 | 


840 00 
270 00 


600 00 


600 00 ; 


2,000 00 


Í 


For education for twenty years, stipulated in the 
thirtcenth article of the treaty of twenty-fourth 
March, eighteen hundred and thirty-two - 

For education for twenty years, stipulated in the 
fifth article. of the treaty of fourteenth Feb- 
ruary, eighteen. hundred and thirty-three ~ 

For interest, at five per centum, on three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars, (tenth year,) 
stipulated in the third article. of the treaty of 
twenty-third November, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-eight - - - ~- = - - 

For education for twenty years, stipulated in the 
fourth article of the treaty of fourth January, 
eighteen hundred and forty-five - -> - 


To the Delawares. 

For permanent annuity, stipulated in the fourth 
article of the treaty of the third of August, 
seventeen hundred and ninety-five -~ - - 

For permanent annuity, stipulated in the fifth 
article of the treaty of third of October, eigh- 
teen hundred and eighteen - =-  - 

For permanent annuity, stipulated in the third 
article of the treaty of thirtieth of September, 
eighteen hundred and nine — - - č =- - 

For permanent annuity, stipnlated in the sup- 
plemental treaty of twenty-fourth September, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-nine ~ - - 

For life annuity to chicf, stipulated in private and 
confidential articles of supplemental treaty, of 
twenty-fourth of September, eighteen hundred 
and twenty-nine, to treaty of third of October, 
eighteen hundred and eighteen - - - 

For life annuity to three chiefs, stipulated in sup- 
plemental article to treaty Of twenty-sixth of 
October, eighteen hundred and thirty-two - 

For purchase of salt, stipulated in the third article 
of treaty of seventh June, eighteen hundred and 
three - - - - - - - - 

For blacksmith and assistant, stipulated in the 
sixth article of treaty of third October, eighteen 
hundred and eighteen - - - =- č -= 

For iron and steel, &c., for shops - = = 

For interest on forty-six thousand and eighty dol- 
lars, at five per centum, being the value of 
thirty-six sections of land set apart by the treaty 
of eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, for edu- 
cation, stipulated in resolution of the Senate 
of nineteenth January, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-eight ate - = -o =- - 

To the Florida Indians. 

For blacksmith and assistant, stipulated in the 
sixth article of the treaty of eighteenth of Sep- 
tember, eighteen hundred and twenty-three, 
and treaty of ninth May, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-two - - - - - - - 

For annuity, in goods, for fifteen years, stipulated 
in the sixth article of the treaty of fourth Janu- 
ary, eighteen hundred and forty-five - - 

For annuity, in money, for fifteen years, stipula- 
ted in the sixth article of the treaty of fourth 
January, eighteen hundred and forty-five - 

For agricultural implements for five years, stipu- 
lated in the seventh article of the treaty of 
fourt January, eighteen hundred and forty- 

ve - - AA = - á- - 

To the Iowas. 

For one year’s interest on one hundred and fifty- 
seven thousand five hundred dollars, to be in- 
vested at five per centum, stipulated in the 
second article of the treaty of nineteenth Oc- 
tober eighteen hundred and thirty-eight - -~ 

To the Kickapoos. 

For limited annuity for nineteen years, stipulated 
in the fourth article of the treaty of twenty- 
fourth of October, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
two - =- 2 - = =- =- č ~ č =- 

To the Kanzas. 

For blacksmith and assistant, stipulated in the 
fourth article of the treaty of third of June, 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-five ~ 

For iron and steel, &c. - - - č = - 

For agricultural assistance, stipulated in the 
fourth article of the treaty of third of June, one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty-five - - 

For interest on two hundred thousand dollars at 
five per centnm, in lieu of investment, per 
second article of the treaty of fourteenth Janu- 
ary, eighteen hundred and forty-six-  - -~ 

To the Miamies. 

For permanent annuity, stipulated in the fourth 
article of the treaty of twenty-third October, 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-six. ~- 

For blacksmith and assistant, stipulated in the 
fifth article of the treaty of sixth of October, 
eighteen hundred and eighteen - - - 

For iron and steel, &e., for shop- -' - ~- 

For one thousand pounds of tobacco, two thou- 
sand pounds of iron, one thousand pounds of 
steel, stipulated in the fourth article of the trea- 
ty of twenty-third October, eighteen hundred 
and twenty-six - - - - = - - 

For pay of miller, in lieu of gunsmith, stipulated 
in the fifth article of the treaty of sixth of Oc- 
tober, eighteen hundred and eighteen - - 

For one hundred and sixty bushels of salt, stipu- 
lated in the fifth article of treaty of sixth of Oc- 
tober, eighteen hundred and eighteen - - 

For education and support of the poor, stipu- 
lated in the sixth article of the treaty of twen- 
ty-third October, eighteen hundred and twenty- 
six - - = č =- - es 

For the tenth of ten instalments, stipulated in 
third article of treaty of sixth November, eigh- 
teen hundred and thirty-eight - - ~ - 


3,000 00 


1,000 00 


17,500 00 


3,000 00 


1,000 c0 
4,000 00 
500 00 


1,000 00 


100 00 
300 00 
100 00 


720 00 
220 00 


2,304 00 


1,009 00 
2,000 00 


3,000 00 


1,000 00 


7,875 00 


5,000 00 


720 00 
220 00 


1,600 00 


10,000 00 


25,000 00 
729 00 
220 00 
700 70 
600 00 


320 00 


2,000 00 


12,568 00 


For the seventh of twenty instalments, stipulated gesuq 


in second article of treaty of twenty-eighth No- 
vember, eighteen hundred and forty ay ae 


12,500 00 


For payment in lieu. of laborers, stipulated in 
sixth article of treaty of twenty-eighth Novem- 
ber, eighteen hundred and forty - - = 

For agricultural assistance, stipulated in fifth ar- 
ticle of treaty of sixth of October, eightcen hun- 
dred and eighteen - - = - K e 

To the Eel Rivers, (Miamies.) 

For permanent annuity, stipulated in the fourth 
article of the treaty of third of August, seven- 
teen hundred and ninety-five - - - - 

For permanent annuity, stipulated in the third 
article of the treaty of twenty-first August, 
eighteen hundred and five - - - 


| For permanent annuity, stipulated in the third 


article of the treaty of thirteenth September, 
eighteen hundred and nine - - - =- 
To the Menomonies. 

For limited annuity for twenty years, stipulated 
in the second article of the treaty of third Sep- 
tember, eighteen hundred and thirty-six - - 

For two blacksmiths and assistants, stipulated in 
the second article of the treaty of third Septem- 
ber, eighteen hundred and thirty-six - 

For iron, and steel, &c., for shops - - - 

For purchase of provisions, stipulated in the sec- 
ond article of the treaty of third September, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-six “chs 

For two thousand pounds of tobacco, stipulated 
in the second article of the treaty of third Sep- 
tember, eighteen hundred and thirty-six - - 

For farming utensils, cattle, &c., stipulated in the 
second artiele of the treaty of third September, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-six - - - 

For thirty barrcls of salt, stipulated in the second 
article of the treaty of the third September, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-six - žá- 4 


To the Omahas. 

For blacksmith and assistant for ten years, and 
during the pleasure of the President, stipulated 
in the fourth article of the treaty of fifteenth 
July, eighteen hundred and thirty - - - 

For iron and steel for shop - -~ - - - 

For agricultural implements, during the pleasure 
of the President, stipulated in the fourth article 
of the treaty of fifteenth July, eighteen hundred 
and thirty - - - - - - - - 


To the Oltoes and Missourias. 
For blacksmith and assistant for ten years, and 
during the pleasure of the President, stipulated 
in the fourth article of the treaty of fifteenth 
July, cighteen hundred and thirty - - - 
For iron and steel, &c., for shop ~- - 4 
For agricultural implements for ten years, from 
eighteen hundred and forty, stipulated inthe 
third article of the treaty of twenty-first Sep- 
tember, eighteen hundred and thirty-three - 
For education during the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent, stipulated in the fourth article of the 
treaty of twenty-first September, eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty-three - = - 


For limited annuity for ten years, stipulated in | 


the second article of the treaty of twenty-first 
September, eighteen hundred and thirty-three - 
For two farmers for five years, and during the 
pleasure of the President, stipulated in the fifth 
article of the treaty of twenty-first September, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-three - = - - 


To the Ottawas. & $56 

For permanent annuity, stipulated in the fourth 
article of the treaty of third of August, seven- 
teen hundred and ninety-five - - - - 

For permanent annuity, stipulated in the second 
article of the treaty of seventeenth November. 
eighteen hundred and seven - =- - - 

For permanent annuity, stipulated in the fourth 
article of the treaty of seventeenth of Septem- 
ber, eighteen hundred and eighteen - - - 

For permanent annuity, stipulated in the fourth 
article of the treaty of twenty-ninth August 
eighteen hundred and twenty-one - - = 

To the Ottawas and Chippewas. 

For limited annuity for twenty years, stipulated 
in the fourth article of the treaty of twenty- 
eighth March, eighteen hundred and thirty-six, 


| For interest to be paid annually, on two hundred 


thousand dollars, as annuity, per Senate reso- 
lution - - - - =- - - 
For education for twenty years, and during the 
pleasure of Congress, stipulated in the fourth 
article of the treaty of twenty-eighth March, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-six - - - 
For missions for twenty years, and during the 
pleasure of Congress, stipulated in the fourth 
article of the treaty of twenty-eighth March, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-six - - - 
For vaccine matter, međicines, and pay of 
physician, stipulated in the fourth article of 
the treaty of twenty-eighth March, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-six - - - - - 
For purchase of provisions for twenty years, stipu- 
lated in the fourth article of the treaty oftwenty- 
eighth March, eighteen hundred and thirty-six, 
For six thousand five hundred pounds of tobacco 
for twenty years, stipulated in the fourth article 
of the treaty of twenty-eighth March, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-six - - - - - 
For one hundred barrels of salt for twenty years, 
stipulated in the fourth article of the treaty of 
twenty-eighth March, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-six - - - - = = = - 
For five hundred fish barrels for twenty years, 
stipulated in the fourth article of the treaty of 
twenty-eighth March, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-six - - 7 = - - - - 
For three blacksmiths and assistants, stipulated 
in the seventh article of the treaty of twenty- 


eighth March, eighteen hundred and thirty-six, 


250 00 


200 00 


500 00 
250 00 


350 00 


20,000 00 


1,440 00 
440 00 


3,000 00 
300 00 
500 00 


150 00 


720 00 
220 00 


500 00 


720 00 
220 00 


500 00 


500 00 


2,500 00. 


1,200 00 


1,000 00 
800 00 
1,500 00 


1,000 00 


30,000 00 


12,000 00 
5,000 00 
3,000 00 


300 00 


2,000 00 
975 00 
. 350 00 


750 00 


2,160 00 
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For iron and steel, &e:: for shops: ` = = 
For gunsmith at Mackinaw, stipulated in the 
seventh article of the treaty of twenty-eighth 
March, eightcen hundred and thirty-six - 
For iron and steel, &c., for shop - - č >= 
For pay of two farmers.and assistants, stipulated 
in the seventh article of the treaty of twenty- 
eighth March, eighteen hundred and thirty-six, 
For pay of two mechanics, stipulated in the 
seventh article of the treaty of twenty-eighth 
March, cighteen hundred and thirty-six - 
To the Osages. 

For interest, at five per centum, on sixty-nine 
thousand one hundred and twenty dollars, the 
valuation of fifty-four sections of land set apart 
by treaty of eighteen hundred and twenty-five 
for education, per resolution of the Senate of 
nineteenth January, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-eight - $ 

For limited annuity for twenty years, stipulated 

„in the second article of the treaty of eleventh 
January, eighteen hundred and thirty-nine 

For support of two smiths’ establishments, stipu- 
lated in the second article of the treaty of 
eleventh January, cighteen hundred and thirty- 
nine ~- ~ - - =- + - 

For pay of two millers for fifteen years, stipula- 
ted in the second article of the treaty of elev- 
enth January, eighteen hundred and thirt 
nine - - - - 

For pay of two assistant millers for eleven years, 
stipulated in the second article of the treaty of 
eleventh January, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
mne - 


To the Piankeshaws. 
For permanent annuity, stipulated in the fourth 
article of the treaty of third August, seventcen 
hundred and ninety-five - 
For permanent annuity, stipulated in the fourth 
article of the treaty of thirtieth December eigh- 
teen hundred and five - 
To the Pawnees. 

For agricultural implements for five years, and 
during the pleasure of the President, stipulated 
in the fourth article of the treaty of ninth Octo- 
ber, eighteen hundred and thirty-three 


To the Pottawatomies. 

For permanent annuity, stipulated in the fourth 
article of the treaty of third August, seventeen 
hundred and ninety-five - - - 

For permanent annuity, stipulated in the third 
article of the treaty of the thirtieth September, 
eighteen hundred and nine - - 

For permanent annuity.istipulated in the third 
article of tke treaty of second October, eigh- 
teen hundred and eighteen - - 

For Jimited annuity for twenty-two years, stipu- 
lated in the third article of the treaty of six- 
teenth October, eighteen hundred and twenty- 
six - - 5 č -= - - 

For permanent annuity, stipulated in the second 
article of the treaty of twenticth September, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-eight - 

For limited annuity for twenty years, stipulated 
in the second article of the treaty of twentieth 
September, eighteen hundred and twenty-eight, 

For hte annuity to chief, stipulated in the second 
article of the treaty of twentieth September, 
eightcen hundred and twenty-eight - 

For permanent annuity, stipulated in the second 
article of the treaty of twenty-ninth July, eigh- 
teen hundred and twenty-nine - - 

For limited annuity for twenty years, stipulated 
in the third article of the treaty of twentieth 
October, eightcen hundred and thirty-two 

For life amuity to two ehiefs, stipulated in the 
third acticle of the treaty of twentieth October, 
eighteen hundred and thirty two 

For limited annuity for twenty years, stipulated 
in the third article of the treaty of twenty-sixth 
October, eighteen hundred and thirty-two 

For limited annuity for twenty years, stipulated 
in the third article of the treaty of twenty-sixth 
September, eighteen hundred and thirty-three, 

For fife annuity to chiefs, stipulated in the third 
article of the treaty of twenty-sixth September, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-three - 

For limited annuity for twenty years, stipulated in 
the second (supplemental) article of the treaty 
of twenty-sixth September, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-three - - - = = 

For purchase of salt, stipulated in the third article 
of the treaty of seventh June, eighteen hundred 
and three - - - - - 

For purchase of one hundred and sixty bushels 

of salt, stipulated in the third article of treaty 

of the sixteenth October, eighteen hundred and 


twenty-six - ~- Š - 
Tor blacksmith and assistant, stipmilated in the 
third article of the treaty of sixteenth October, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-six 
For iron and steel, &c., for shop - 
For cducation during the pleasure of Congress, 
stipulated in the second article of the treaty of 
twentieth September, eighteen hundred and 
twenty-eight - ~ - 
For pavinent in money, in lieu of two thousand 
pounds of tobacco, fifteen hundred pounds of 
iron, and three hundredand fifty pounds of steel, 
stipulated in the second article of the treaty of 
twentieth September, eighteen hundred and 
twenty-eight, and tenth article of the treaty of 
fifth June, eighteen hundred and forty-six 


- 660: 66 


1,600 00 


3,200 00 
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2,000 00 


1,200 00 
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2,000 00 


1,000 00 
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2,500 00 
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16,000 00 
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2,000 00 
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For blacksmith: and’ assistant; stipulated in the 
second article of the treaty of twentieth Sep- 
tember, eighteen hundred and twenty-eight’ - 

For iron and steel, &c., for shop - oe 

For blacksmith and assistant, stipnlated in the 
second article of the treaty of twenty-ninth 
July, eighteen hundred and twenty-nine - 

For iron and steel - d 

For purchase of salt, stipulated in 1 
ticle of the treaty of twenty-ninth July, 
hundred and twenty-nine 

For education, during the pleasure of Congress, 
stipulated in the fourth article of the treaty of 
twenty-seventh October, eighteen hundred and 

~ thirty-two - - - - 

To the Poitawatomies of Huron. 

For permanent annuity, stipulated in the second 
article of the treaty of seventeenth November, 
eighteen hundred and seven 

To the Quapaws. 

For limited annuity for twenty years, stipulated 
in the fourth article of the treaty of thirteenth 
May, eighteen hundred and thirty-three 

For education, during the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent, stipulated in the third article ofthe treaty 
of thirteenth May, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
three a ` “i . 2 

For blacksmith and assistant, during the pleasure 
of the President, stipulated in the third article 
of the treaty of thirteenth May, eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty-three oe à 

For iron and steel, &e., for shop 3 k 

For pay of farmer, stipulated in the third article 
of the treaty of thirteenth May, eighteen bun- 
dred and thirty-three = 


To the Six Nations of New York. 

For permanent annuity, stipulated in the sixth 
article of the treaty of eleventh of November, 
seventeen hundred and ninety-four - 

To the Senecas of New York. 

For permanent annuity, in lieu of interest on 
stock, per act of nineteenth February, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-one 

For interest in lieu of investment in stock, at 
five per centum, on seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars, stipulated in the act of June twenty-sev- 
enth, eighteen hundred and forty-six 

To the Yancton and Santie Sioux. 

For blacksmith and assistant for ten years, and 
during the pleasure of the President, stipulated 
in the fourth article of the treaty of fifteenth of 
July, eighteen hundred and thirty - - 

For iron and steel, &c., for shop ~ “ - 

For agricultural implements, during the pleasure 
of the President, stipulated in the fourth article 
of the treaty of fifteenth July, eighteen hundred 
and thirty - - = - -= 

To the Sacs and Foxes of Missouri. 

For interest on investment in stock, at five per 
centun, on one hundred and fifty-seven thon- 
sand four hundred dollars, stipulated in the 
second article of the treaty of twenty-first of 
October, eighteen hundred and thirty-sevén - 


To the Sioux of Mississippi. 

For blacksmith and assistant for ten years, during 
the pleasnre of the President, stipulated in the 
fourth article of the treaty of fifteenth of July, 
eighteen hundred and thirty - - 

For iron and steel, &c., for shop 

For agricultural implements, during the pleasure 
of the President, stipulated in the fourth article 
of the treaty of fifteenth July, eighteen hundred 
and thirty - - - 

Por interest on investment. in stock, at five per 
centum, on three hundred thousand dollars, 
stipulated in the second article of the treaty of 
twenty-ninth September, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-seven - 

For limited annuity for twenty years, stipulated 
in second article of the treaty of twenty-ninth 
September, eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, 

For purchase of medicines, agricultural imple- 
ments and stock, support of farmers, physi- 
cians, blacksmith, and for other beneficial ob- 
jects, for twenty years, stipulated in the second 

_article of the treaty of twenty-ninth September, 
eighteen hundred and thirty-seven 

For purchase of provisions for twenty years, stip- 
ulated in the second article of the treaty of 
twenty-ninth September, eighteen hundred and 


thirty-seven = = = 
of Mississippi. 


the second ar- 
eighteen 


To the Sacs and Foxes 

For permanent annuity, stipulated in the third 

article of the treaty of third November, eighteen 
bundred and four - 

For limited annuity for thirty years, stipulated 
in the third article of the treaty of twenty-first 
September, eighteen hundred and thirty-two - 

For blacksmith and assistant, during the pleasure 
of the President, stipulated in the fourth article 
of the treaty of fourth August, eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty-four - 

For iron and steel, &e., for shop - Lt - 

For blacksmith and assistant for thirty years, 
Stipulated in the fourth article of the treaty of 
twenty-first September, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-two - ~ - 

For iron and steel, &e., for shop - 

For gunsmith for thirty years, stipulated in the 
fourth article of the treaty of twenty-first Sep- 
tember, eighteen hundred and thirty-two 

For iron and steel, &c., for shop - 

For agricultural implements during the pleasure 
of the President, stipulated in the fourth article 


of the treaty of fourth August, eighteen hnndred 
and twenty-four BAS a a x 


720 00 
220 08 


720 00 
226 00 
250 00 


2,000 00 


400 00 


2,000 00 
1,000 00 
840 00 
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600 00 


4,500 00 


6,000 00 


3,750 00 


720 00 


220 00 | 


400 09 


7,870 00 


840 00 
220 00 


700 00 


15,000 00 


10,000 00 


8,250 00 


5,500 00 


1,000 00 


20,000 00 


220 00 


840 00 
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| For iron and steel, &c., for shop - 


| For permanent annuity, stipulated in the 


; For the purchase of three thousand pounds 


; For the support of three blacksmi 


For forty barrels of salt for thirty years, stipulated 
in the fourth article of the treaty of twenty- 
first September, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
two - S = - z - - $ 

For forty kegs of tobacco for thirty years, stipu- 
lated in the fourth article of. the treaty of 
twenty-first September, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-two - - - - 

For interest on investment in stock, at five per 
centum on two hundred thousand dollars, 
stipulated in the fourth article of the treaty of 
twenty-first October, eighteen hundred ang 
thirty-seven - - ~ - 

For interest on investment in stock, at five per 
centum on eight hundred thousand dollars, 
stipulated in the second article of the treaty of 
eleventh October, eighteen hundred and forty- 
two - 


4 


To the Shawnees. 
For permanent annuity, stipulated in the fourth 
article of the treaty of third August, seventeen 
hundred and ninety-five - * - = 
For permanent annuity, stipulated in the fourth 
article of the treaty of twenty-ninth September, 
eighteen hundred and seventeen Doe 
For purchase of salt, stiputated in the third article 
of the treaty of sewenth of June, cightcen hun- 
dred and three - - ~ - 
For blacksmith and assistant, during the pleasure 
of the President, stipulated in the fourth article 
of the treaty of seventh November, eighteen 
hundred and twenty-five - 
For iron and steel, &c., for shop - 
For blacksinith and assistant, during the pleasure 
of the President, stipwated in the fourth article 
of the treaty of eighth August, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-one - - - - - 


To the Senecas and Shawnees. 

For permanent annuity, stipulated in the fourth 
article of the treaty of seventeenth September, 
eighteen hundred and eighteen 

For blacksmith and assistant, during the pleasure 
of the President, stipulated in the fourth article 
of the treaty of twentieth July, eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty-one - - 

For iron and steel, &c., for shop - 

To the Senecas. 

For permanent annuity, stipulated in‘ the fourth 
article of the treaty of twenty-ninth September, 
eighteen hundred and seventeen 


fourth 
article of the treaty of seventeenth September, 
eighteen hundred and eighteen - 
For blacksmith and assistant, during the pleasure 
of the President, stipulated in the fourth article 
of the treaty of twenty-eighth February, eigh- 
teen hundred and thirty-one - - - 
For iron and steel, &e., for shop - - - 
For pay of miller, during the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent, stipulated in the fourth article of the 
treaty of twenty-eighth of February, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-one - - = 


To the Wyandots. 


| Fot permanent annuity, in lieu of all former an- 


nuities, stipulated in the third articie of the 
treaty of the seventeenth March, eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-two - _ - 
For the support of a blacksmith and assistant, 
stipulated in the tenth article of the treaty of 
twenty-ninth September, eighteen hundred and 
seventeen = - - - - 
For the purchase of iron and steel, &c., for shop, 
For education, stipulated in the fourth article of 
the treaty of seventeenth March, eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-two - - ~ 
To the Weas. 
For permanent annuity, stipulated in the fifth ar- 
ticle of the treaty of the second October, eigh- 
teen hundred and eighteen - 


To the Winnebagoes. 

For limited annuity, for thirty vears, stipulated in 
the second article of the treaty of the first of 
August, eighteen hundred and twenty-nine 

For limited annuity, for twenty-seven years, stipu- 
lated in the third article of the treaty of the 
fifteenth of September, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-two -~ - - - - 

For the purchase of fifty barrels of salt, for thirty 
years, stipulated in the second article of the 
treaty of the first of August, eighteen hundred 
and twenty-nine 


of to- 
bacco, for thirty years, stipulated in the seconå 
article of the treaty of the first of August, eigh- 
teen hundred and twenty-nine - - 


: For the purchase of one thonsand five hundred 


pounds oftobaceo, for twenty-seven years, stipi- 
lated in the fifth article of the treaty of fifteenth 
of September, eighteen hundred and thirty-two, 
t ths and assist- 
ants, for thirty years, stipulated in the-third 
article of the treaty of the first of August, 
eighteen hundred and twenty-nine -~ 
For iron and steel, &c., for shops 
For pay of labor, and for oxen, for thirty years, 
Stipulated in the third article of the treaty of the 
first August, cighteen hundred andtwenty-nine, 
For the purpose of education, for twenty-seven 
years, stipulated in the-fonrth article: of the 
treaty of the fifteenth of September, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-two - | 
For the support of six agriculturists, purchase of 
oxen, ploughs, and other implements, for twen- 
ty-seven years, stipulated in the fifth article of 
the treaty of fifteenth September, eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty-two ~-  - = 


200 00 


600 00 


10,000 00 


40,000 00 


1,000 00 
2,000 00 


60 00 


840 00 
#20 00 


3,000 00 


18,000 00 


10,600 00 


250 00 


350 00 


175 00 


2,160 00 


668 00 


365 00 


` 


3,000 08 
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for the pay of two physicians, stipulated in the. 
fifth article of the treaty ofthe fifteenth Septem: 
ber, eighteen hundred and thirty-two 

For interest‘on invéstment in stock, at five per 
centum on one million one hundred thousand 
dollars, stiputated in the fourth article of the 
treaty of first November, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-seven 
For fulfilling treaty with the Winnebagoes, viz: 

To enable them to comply with their present en- 
gagements, and to cover the expenses of €x- 
ploring and selecting their. new home, per 
fourth article of treaty of thirteenth October, 
eighteen hundred and forty-six 

For expenses.of removal, same article and treaty, 

For expenses of subsisting them for one year 
after removal, same article and treaty 

For breaking up and fencing land, same. article 
aud treaty 

For establishing manual labor schools, same arti- 
ele and treaty 

For erection of mills, same article and treaty 

For interest on eighty-five thousand dollars, at 
five per centum, same article and treaty - 
For fulfilling treaty stipulations with various 

Indian tribes, and for other purposes, viz : 
To the Pottawatomies, 

For payment in money, to enable said Indians to 
arrange their affairs and pay their just debts, to 
pay for their improvements, to purchase wagons, 
horses, and other means of transportation to 
their new homes, and to pay individuals for the 
loss of property, stipulated in the fifth article 
of the treaty of fifth June, eighteen bundred 
and forty-six 

For removal and subsistence of said Indians, 
stipulated in the sixth article of said treaty 

To the Cherokees. 


For indemnity to the treaty party for losses and 
expenses incurred in consequence of the treaty 
of eighteen hundred aad thirty-five, stipulated 
in the sixth article of the treaty of sixth Au- 
gust, eighteen hundred and forty-six - 115,000 00 | 
For payment to the Ckerokee nation for a print- 
ing press, materials and other property destroyed, 
stipulated in the eighth article of said treaty 
For indemnity to those whose arms were taken 
from them, previous to their removal West, 
` same article of said treaty 
For payment of this sum, being in Tieu of all 
claims of the Cherokee nation, as a nation, 
prior to the treaty of eighteen bundred and 
thirty-five, same article of said treaty 
For expenses of removal of Choctaws from the 
State of Mississippi, and for their subsistence 
for twelve months thereafter, in addition to 
former appropriations 
For payment of interest, in lieu of investment, 
on seventy-five thousand dollars, at five per 
centum per annum, to the Seneca Indians of 
New York, from the ‘first of July, eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-six, to thirtieth June, eighteen 
hundred and forty-seven, stipulated in the act 
of June twenty-seventh, eighteen hundred and 
forty-six 
For interest on the amounts awarded Choctaw 
claimants, under the fourteenth article of the 
treaty of Dancing Rabbit creek, of the twenty- 
seventh September, eighteen hundred and thir- 
ty, for lands on which t they resided, but which 
itis now impossible to give them, and in lieu 
of the scrip that has been awarded under the 
act of twenty-third August, eighteen hundred 
and forty-two, not deliverable east, by the third 
section of the said Jaw, per act of third of 
March, eighteen hundred and forty-five, fOr the 
year cighteen hundred and forty-seven 
To make good the interest on investments on 
State stocks, and bonds for various Indian 
tribes, not yet. paid hy the States, to be reim- 
bursed out of the interest when collected 
To make good the interest on investments in State 
stocks and bonds for the Chickasaw tribe of In- 
dians, not yet paid by the States, to be reim- 
bursed out of the interest when collected 
For the reappropriation of this sum (carried to 
the surplus fund) stipulated to be paid to the 
Chippewas, Ottowas, and Pottawatomies in 
consideration of a change of boundary of the 
country ceded to said tribes at the treaty of 
Chicago, concluded on the twenty-sixth and 
twenty-seventh days of September, eighteen 
hundred and thirty- three;: per: supplementary 
article to said treaty - 
For the reappropriation of this sum (carried to 
the surplus fund) to meet payments to certain 
Cherokee Indians for improvements abandon- 
ed, under the treaty of sixth May, eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty-eight 


55,000 00 


40,000 00 
20,000 00 


20,000 00 
10,000 00 


10,009 00 
5,000 00 


4,250 00 
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50,000 00 


5,000 00 


20,000 00 


74,751 00 


3,750 00 


* 
43,600 00 


14,963 26 


343 60 
$1,354,204 95 


An act making appropriations for the support of the 
Militar y Academy Sor the year ending on the thirtieth 


of June, one thousand eight hundred « and forty-eight. 
For pay of officers, instructors, cadets, and mu- 


sicians -~ - - = $79,764 09 
For commutation of subsistence - =- - + 5,402 00 
For forage for officers? horses - -~ - = 4,320 00 
For clothing of officers’ servants - = -~ £ 420 00 


For repairs and improvements; fuel and appa- 
ratus; forage for public horses and oxen; 3 sta- 
tionery, printing, and other incidentai and 
contingent expenses - = 20,000 00 
For barracks for cadets - 15,000 00 


$124,908 00 


60,000 00 || 


2,000 00 | 


19,534 09 ; 


10,000 00 | 


y. 


| san act providing Jor thé building and equipment of | An act authorizing the erection of certain light- 


four naval steamships. 
To build and equip four first-class sea-going 
steamships, to be attached to the navy of the 
United States - gh 000,000 w 


An act making appropriations for the payment F 
revolutionary and other. pensions of the United 
States for the year ending the thirtieth of June, 
one thousand eight hundred and forty-eight. 

For revolutionary pensions, under the act of the 
eighteenth of March, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and eighteen 

For invalid pensions, under various acts 

For pensions to widows and orphans, under the 
act of the fourth of July, one thousand eight 
hundred and thirty-six -258,000 00 

For pensions to widows, under the ‘act of the 
seventh of July, one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-eight, and the acts supplementary 
thereto ~ 270,000 00 

For pensions to widows, under the “act of the 
third of March, one thousand eight hundred 
and forty-three - - 56,000 00 


$67,200 00 
- 166,000 00 


a 


| For pensions to widows, under the act of the 


seventeenth of June, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty-four - 

For half-pay pensions to widows and orphans, 
payable through the Third Auditor’s office 

For arrearages prior to July first, one thousand 
eight hundred and fifteen, payable through the 
Third Auditor’s office 

For paying pensions as may be just and reason- 
able, to be paid out of the fund appropriated 
for the payment of revolutionary pensions, butin 
no case to exceed two per centum on moneys 
disbursed by them.—[Indefinite.] 


5,500 00 


$1,303,700 00 


An act making appropriations for the payment of navy 
pensions for the year ending thirtieth June, eigh- 
teen hundred and Forty-eight. 

To pay invalid pensions - $36,000 00 

To pay the pensions of widows of officers, seamen, 
and marines 

For the payment of pensions under the privateer 
pension fund, as pledged by the Government by 
the act of Congress of June twenty-sixth, eigh- 
teen hundred and twelve - 

To extend the provisions of the act of eighteen 
hundred and forty-five, chapter forty-one, en- 
titled “An act renewing certain naval pensions 
for the term of five years,” to all pensions of 
similar kind which have expired since the 
passage of said act; and the pensions which 
were renewed by the said act for the term of 
five years, and which may expire before the 
next session of Congress, shall be, and hereby 
are, renewed and continued for another term 
of five years, to the persons entitled thereto, 
in the same manner, and subject to the same 
conditions, as are in said act contained, and to 
commence from the time they may severally 
expire. —[Indefinite. J. 


16,000 00 


‘ 


3,000 00 


$55,000 00 


Ain act authorizing the issue of treasury notes, a loan, 
and for other purposes. 
For defraying the expense of preparing, printing, 
engraving, and otherwise, incident to the issu- 
ing of the treasury notes and stock authorized 
by this act 


$20,000 00 


An act to establish certain post routes. ` 

To transport a mail once a week, and oftener, if 

the public interest requires it, from New Or- 

leans, via Galveston, Passo Callo, Brasos de 

St. Jago, to Tampico, with return mails, the 

service to be performed by contract, or by the 

use of public steamers now in the service of 

the War Department in the Gulf of Mexico, 

with the consent of the head of that depart- 

ment- $30,000 00 
For transporting amail from Charleston, South 

Carolina, to Chagres, touching at St. Augustine 

and Key West, and also at Havana, in the Isl- 

and of Cuba, if deemed expedient, and across 

the Isthmus of Panama, and from. thence to 

Astoria, or the mouth of the Columbia river, 

touching at Monterey, St. Francisco, and such 

other places on the coast as the Postmaster 

General may direct; the mail to be conveyed 

from Charleston to Chagres, and from Panama 

to Astoria in steamships, and to be transported 

each way once every two months, or oftener, 

as the public interest may require - - 100,000 00 
For payment, and in compensation for such mail 

services as may be performed for the several 

departments of the Government - 280,000: 00 00 


$330,000 00 00 


Ain act making further appropriation to bring the 
existing war with Mexico to a speedy and honorable 
conclusion. 

To enable the President to conclude a treaty of 
peace, limits, and boundaries with the republic 
of Mexico, to be used by him in the event that 
said treaty, when signed by the authorized 

agents of the two Governments, and duly rati- 
fied by Mexico, shail call for the expenditure 
of the same $3, 000, 000 00 | 


- 480,000 00 | 


- 1,000 00 ʻi 


| 
j 


‘houses, and for other purposes. 
In Maine. 
| For building a light-house at Little river, in the 
town of Cutler - - $5,000 00 
For rebuilding a light- house at Mount Desert 
15,000 00 


rock - 
For building a li. ht- house at Pros et harbor, in 

g a ig PE > 5,000 00 
0 00 


the town of Goldsborough 
For a spindle on the South breaker, near White 
Head light 
For placing buoys on Trundy’s reef ‘and Broad 
Cove rock, in Muscle Ridge channel, to wit: 
one at each of the following places: Hay Island 
and ledge, Hurricane ledge, Shreves’s ledge, 
Spence’s Head Island ledge, long ledge, and 
Muscle ledge 
In New Hampshire. 
For rebuilding the light-house on a rock called 
the Whales Back - 25,000 00 


In Massachusetts. 
For such a beacon as may be deemed necessary 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, on a rock 
called the “ Londoner,” near Thatcher’s Isl- 
and - 6,000 00 
For a light-house on Minots rock, in Boston har- 
bor ~ 20,000 00 
For three spar buoys, in Wellfleet harbor, four 
spar buoys at the mouth of Westport harbor, 
and for nine buoys and a beacon in Buzzard’s 
bay 
For a light-boat to be stationed. near a reef of 
rocks at the entrance of the Vineyard Sound, 
called the Sow and Pigs, or fora permanent 
light-house on said reef, as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may deem best - - 10,000 00 
For buoys on Hatset’s rock, Mill rock, and three 
buoys on the spit, in and near the harbor of 
Edgartown ; for a buoy at Rockport; for a buoy 
off Brant point, Nantucket; for beacons or 
buoys on Harbor rock, Clam rock, Elisha’s 
ledge, Fort point, and Black rock, in the harbor 
of Gloucester 
For a buoy on Ben shoal, off Monamoy | point 
For a buoy-boat. on the east end of Tuckermuck 
shoal, and one on the ew of Great or Sandy 
point’ rip 
For repairs to the causeway between the light- 
house shore and at Edgartown 


In Connecticut. 
For a light-house on the North Dumpling, in 
Fisher’s Island sound 
For a beacon on the Southwest ledge, in New 
Haven harbor - 
For rebuilding the light- house at “the entrance of 
New Haven harbor, ata place to be designated 
by the Secretary of the Treasury - 10,000 00 
For buoys at the following places, viz: One on 
Moulton’s ledge, in New London harbor, one 
on the outward. end of the northeast bar of 
“Two Tree Island,” one on the north end of 
Bartlett’s reef, one on the south end of the 
Great Goshen reef, one on White Rock reef in 
Black Point bay; ‘and one at the Housatonic 
river 


2,000 00 


2,000 00 


2,000 00 
80 00 


200 00 
5,000 00 


5,000 00 
1,000 00 


720 00 


To complete the ‘sea-wall for the protection of 


the light-house on Fair Weather Island, near 


Black rock - - - 10,000 60 
In Rhode Island. 
For a buoy on Brinton’s reef, near the entrance 
of the harbor of Newport, and for placing buoys 
on Buckley rock, Race rock, and on the east 
end of Watch Hill reef 


In New York. 4 


For a light-house at the entrance of Cattaraugus 

creek 
For a red light on Govemor’s Island 
For a light-house on Execution rocks, in Long 

Island Sound - - 25,000 00 
For a beacon on Sandy Hook 300 00 
Fora beacon on the south side of Staten Island - 300 00 
For three beacon lights on the river St. Lawrence, 

at the passage of the “Thonsand Isles,” one at 

head of the Narrows, one at Low Rock Istet 

below Alexandria, and one at the enon below 

Crossover Island 
For a light-house on Teller’s Point, on the Hud- 

son river -~ 
For furnishing the light honses on the Atlantic 

coast with means of rendering assistance to 

shipwrecked mariners 

In Pennsylvania. 

To continue the construction of the light-house 

on the Brandywine shoals in the Delaware 

river - - 30,000 00 


400 00 


4,000 00 
150 00 


6,000 00 
4,000 00 


5,000 00 


In New Jersey. 
Fora beacon light at the corner stake between 
Elizabethtown Point and Sherter’s Island, and 
ae He a small light or lantern at Shorter’s 
sian 
For a light-house on the south end of Tucker’s 
beach 
For a buoy in the south channel of New Inlet, 
ngar Tuckerton 
For placing buoys in Little Ege Harbor 
In Delaware. 
For buoys to mark the channels discovered by 
. the coast surveyors in Delaware bay 
In Maryland. 
For a beacon-light at Greenbury Point, at the har- 
bor of Annapolis - 3,500 00 
In Virginia. 
i For a buoy on Sand Shoal Inlet, in Accomae 
In North Carolina. 
For a light-house on Boddy’s Island 


5,000 00 
6,000 00 


80 00 
400 00 


3,300 00 


100 00 


- 12,000 60 
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For a floating light, to take the place of one now 
off Brandt Island, which is too much decayed 


for repair - = - = = “= - =. = = 15,000 00 
In South. Carolina. 
For a light-house on South Island, on the south- 
ern edge of Winyaw entrance - - - -. 5,000 00 
For a light-house at the entrance of Santee river- 5,000 00 
For buoys in Bull’s bay and Santee river - - 1,000 00 
For beacons to guide vesels over Charleston bar 3,000 00 
In Georgia. 
For placing a lantern, lamps, and reflectors, upon 
the beacon already erected upon the “Oyster 
beds” in Savannah river, and for a small house 
for the keeper - -~ Be = - - - 2,000 00 
For erecting a small tower and a keeper’s house 
upon the east end of Long Isiand, in said river, 
aiso for a similar tower and house on the east 
end of Fig Island, in said river - - - 6,000 00 
Fora buoy at Sapelo Inlet - - -~ - - 100 00 
In Florida. 
For a light-house at Cary’s Fort reef - -  - 30,000 00 
For a light-house on Egmont key, at the entrance 
of Tampa Bay - - - - - - - 16,009 00 
For a light-house at Cape Canaveral - - 12,000 00 
For a light-house at Cape St. George - - ~ 8,000 00 
For a light-house at Capo St. Blas - - ~ 8,000 00 
For a ligat-houseat Key West, the old one having 
been destroyed by a tornado - - = - 12,000 00 
For a buoy on “ Rebecca shoal,” about twenty 
miles east of Tortugas light - = = - 300 00 
For a serew-pile light-house on or near Sand 
key, the light-house at that place having been 
destroyed by a tornado ~ - =- - ~ 20,000 00 
In Mississippi. 
For alight-house on Merrill ’s shell bank -~ - 12,000 00 
For alight-house at Biloxi - - - -  - 12,000 00 
In Louisiana. 
For a Jight-house on the “ Bon Fouea’? - - 3,000 00 
For a tight-house on South Chandeleur Island - 12,000 00 
In Texas. 
For the erection of a light-house on Galveston 
Island - - woes - - - - 15,000 00 
For the erection of a light-house on Matagorda 
Island - - -= = =- -~ = 15,000 00 
For twenty wrought-iron buoys, to be placed in 
the waters of Texas - - - a = - 5,000 00 
In Ohio. 
For a beacon-light and preparing the head of the 
pier for the same at Vermilion river - = 3,000 00 


For a light-house on Western Sister Island, in 


Lake Erie -=-= = ee ~ 4,000 00 
In Illinois. 
For alight-house at Chicago - =- - ~=. 3,500 00 
For a light-house at Littlefort - =~- > - 4,000 00 
In Michigan. 
For a light-house at Monroe - = - - 3,000 00 
For a Jight-house at Clinton river - ~- = 3,000 00 
For a light-house near Waugosbance - -  - 25,000 00 
For a light-house at Point au Barques, on the 
westerly shore of Lake Huron, and atthe mouth 
of Saginaw bay - + = = = = 5,030 00 
For a light-house at De Tour, where the river 
Sault Ste. Marie empties into Lake Huron — - 5,000 00 
For a light-house at White Fish Point, on Lake 
Superior - - - - čá- + - - 5,060 00 
For a light-house at St. Joseph’s-  - - - 3,500 00 
For a light-honse at eopper harbor, Fort Wilkins, 
Lake Superior - - =- = = = = 5,00000 
In Wisconsin. 
For a light-house at Southport ~- = =- = 4,000 00} 
For a light-house at or near Tail Point, at the 
mouth of Fox river - - - - - - 4,000 00 | 
§518,030 00 || 


An act to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 


Sor the better organization of the department of 


Indian affairs,’ and an act entitled “An act to 


regulate trade and intercourse with the Indian | 


tribes, and to preserve peace on the frontiers,” 
approved June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and thir- 
ty-four, and for other purposes. 

To enable the department of Indian Affairs to 
collect and digest such statistics and materials 
as may illustrate the history, the present con- 
dition, and future prospects of the Indian tribes 


of the United States ~ - - - - - $5,000 00 
For the purchase of presents for the Cumanche 

and other Indians of Texas and the south- 

western prairies, promised them in eighteen 

hundred and forty-six, and for the same object 

the present year - - - - - 20,000 00! 


e 


For compensation of a special agent and two in- 
terpreters for one year, to enable the War De- 
partment to keep up such a communication 
with the said Indians as may be necessary 
towards the preservation of a good understand- 
ing with them, and securing peace on the fron- 
tier 

To carry into 


- ey a eS - 3,550 00 
effect the treaty with the Cumanche 


and other tribes of Indians - - - - 10,000 00 
To defray the expenses of the commission now + 

sitting under the treaty between the United 

States and the Cherokee indians, of eighteen 

hundred and thirty-five and six - - - 6,000 00: 


$44,650 00 | 


An act forthe relief of Joshua Shaw. 

As a full compensation for the past and future 
use of his invention of pereussion caps and 
loeks for small arms, and percussion locks and 
wafer primers, to be applied to the firing of 
eannon e Se ae $25,000 00 


An act for the relief of Ray Tonipkins and others, 
the children and heirs-at-law of the late Daniel 
D. Tompkins. te : 

To the children and heirs of Danie] D. Tomp- 
kins, late governor of the State of New York, 
deceased - = 

An act for the relief of John Stockton, late a lieu- 

tenant inthe army of the United States. 

For the release of the judgment rendered in the 
circuit court of the United States in the district 
of Michigan, in the case of ‘the United States 
of America versus John Stockton,” against the 
said John Stockton - - - 

An act for the relief of Harrison Whitson. 
In full satisfaction of his claim against the United 
States for services rendered and supplies fur- 
nished, while on the march to be mustered into 
the United States service, the company of 
Captain Cornelius Gilliam, of the Missouri vol- 
unteers, that served in Florida - 


An act for the relief of the administrators of Jo- 
seph Edson, deceased, late marshal of-the district 
of Vermont. 

For the amount of fees due him on certain exe- 
eutions in favor of the United States, which 

- were executed by him while marshal afore- 
said; and which fees were charged by him in 
his account, and disallowed by the accounting 
officers of the Treasury Department 


An act for the relief of Bernard O? Neill. 
In full compensation for the use of the Govern- 
ment of his Jand since eighteen hundred and 
twenty-seven, and for sand and for wood taken 
therefrom for the use of the United States; 
and in full for any other damages at any time 
heretofore done to said lands by agents of the 
United States - - - - 


An act for the relief of the legal representatives of 
, John Lauson, deceased. 

For services rendered as a private in the army of 
the United States, from the first of May, eigh- 
teen hundred and seventeen, to the thirtieth of 
March, eighteen hundred and eighteen, the 
time of the death of the intestate 

An act for the relief of Josiah Haskell. 
For his services on the Sandy Bay breakwater, 
within the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
An act for the relief of Henry La Reintree. 
For his services as interpreter - - 
An act for the relief af the legal representatives 
t of tae H. Clark. a 

In full satisfaction for all his claims against the 
Government to April one thousand eight hun- 
dred and thirty, as exhibited in his statement 
thereof, as a purser in the navy 


An act for the relief of John Speakman. 

In full compensation for all losses he may have 
sustained by reason ofany action of the Govern- 
ment affecting his contract to line gunpowder 
barrels with India rubber cloth, for the use of 
the United States 


An act for the relief of John G. Stewart and others. 
For services while employed in the years eighteen 
hundred and thirty-eight, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-nine, and cightecn hundred and forty, to 
watch the treasury building, and to build and 
maintain fires in the rooms of the same - 


An act for the relief of James H. Conley. 

In full payment for his services, as acting carpen- 
ter on board the United States steamship Prince- 
ton, from the eighth day of September, eighteen 
hundred and forty-three, to the seventh day of 
January, eighteen hunbred and forty-six - 

An act for the relief of the legal representatives of 

William Bunce, deceased. 

In fall for the damage sustained by the deceased 
aforesaid, in the burning of his buildings on 
Palm Island, Florida, by the order of Brigadier 
General Armistead, of the United States army, 


An act for the relief of the legal representatives of 
the late Joseph E. Primeau and Thomas J. 
Chapman. 

For spoliations committed on said firm by the 
Yancton Indians of the Sioux tribe, in the latter 
part of the year eighteen hundred and thirty- 

ve 


An act for the relief of Jacoh L. Vance, 
Fora horse lostin the year one thousand eight 
hundred and thirteen, while in the service of 
the United States - ES 
For the use of his team of four horses and a 
wagon, eighteen days, in the year eighteen hun- 
dred and thirteen, which said team was em- 
ployed in conveying flour to the army of the 
United States 


An act for the relief of Lewis O. Sartori. 

For bis services as professor of mathematics on 
board the United States frigate Constitution, 
from the tenth day of July, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-nine, to the twenty-fifth day of April, 
eighteen hundred and forty-one 

An act for the relief of Joseph Gideon. 

For his services as an acting purser on board the 
United States brig Porpoise, from the twenty- 
seventh of April to the thirtieth of November, 
one thousand eight hundred and forty-five 

An act for the relief of Joseph Warren Newcomb. 

The balance due and unpaid, under resolutions 
of Congress of the first day of July, seventeen 
hundred and eighty - 


2 49,795 02 


707 55 


200 00 


424 91 


2,000 00 


55 00 


645 30 


300 00 | 


3,050 94 


741 60 


575 00 


1,058 96 


1,000 00 


976 91 


50 00 


$104 00 


- $1,011 87 


597 26 


8,321 48 


A resolution for lighting with gas the. Capitol and 
Oupitol grounds. 
For lighting up the Capitol and the Capitol 
grounds with the solar gas light -817,509 00 


An act for the relief of James S, Oonway. 
For the balance now owing by said Conway, in 
virtue of a judgment heretofore obtained against 
him in the district court of the United States 

for the district of Arkansas.—[Indefinite.] 


An act for therelief of Julius Eldved, Elisha Eldred, 
and Francis E. Eldred, for expenses and services in 
removing the copper rock from’ Lake Supertor. 

For their time, services, and expenses, in purchas- 
ing and removing from the Ontonagon river of 
Lake Superior to Detroit the mass of native 
-eopper, commonly called the copper rock, 4 
taken from said Eldred and sons, in eighteen 
hundred and forty-three, by order of the Sec- 
retary of War, and removed to the city of 
Washington.—[{ndefinite.] 


An act to provide for the payment of any interest 
A falling due on the public debt. 
To pay any interest falling due or accruing on . 
any portion of the public debt authorized by y 
law.—[Indefinite.} 


An act for the relief of Hobson Johns, 
For tobacco furnished the navy under his con- 
tract with the department, in the year eighteen 
hundred and forty-five.—{[ Indefinite. } 


An act for the relief of Elijah White and others. 

For the value of property forcibly taken from 
them by the Pawnee Indians at or vear the 
head of Grand Island, on the Platte or Ne- 
braska. river - - - 


An act for the relief of the Bank of Metropolis, 
For the sum and interest, in an action com- 
menced by the United States, at the instance 
of the Post Office Department, in the circuit 
court of the District of Columbia, for the county 
of Washington, against the said bank, to recover 
the amount of money therein on deposite at 
the credit of the Treasurer of the United States, : 
for the service of said department, and in which 
action the said bank filed, by way of set-off, 
certain demands arising from acceptances of J 
said department in favor of certain contractors, 
discounted and held by the bank, and protested 
for non-payment; and also a certain demand 
arising from an overdraft made on said bank 
by the agent for disbursing the fund appro- 
priated for the contingent expenses of said Post 
Office Department, which was found by the 
jury, under instructions from the court, to be 
due from the United States to the said bank 
For one acceptance in favor of James Reeside, 
contractor, dated seventeenth October, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-five, at ninety days, for four 
thousand five hundred dollars, with interest to 
tenth October, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
seven, and cost of protest a ae 
For one acceptance in favor of James Reeside, 
contractor, dated twentieth October, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-five, at ninety days, for one 
thousand dollars, with interest to tenth of Oc- 
tober, cighteen hundred and thirty-seven, and 
cost of proteste - ~- - 3 
For one acceptance in favor of James Reeside, 
contractor, dated twenty-third October, eigh- 
teen hundred and thirty-five, at ninety days, 
for four thousand five hundred dollars, with in- 
terest to tenth October, eighteen hundred and 
thirty-seven, and cost of protest - 
For one acceptance in favor of James Reeside, 
contractor, dhted twenty-eighth October, eigh- 
teen hundred and thirty-five, at ninety-days, 
for three thousand dollars, with interest to 
tenth October, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
seven, and cost of protest - - - 
For one acceptance in favor of Edwin Porter, 
dated twenty-fourth April, eighteen hundred 
and thirty-five, at ninety days, for ten thousand 
dollars, with interest to tenth October, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-seven, and cost of protest - 
For overdraft of Edround F. Brown, agent for dis- 
bursing the contingent fund of the Post Office 
Department 


$1,083 


95,192 73 


4,966 75 


2,105 25 


4,969 75 


3,321 25 


41,350 08 


61] 52 
$31,517 33 


An act for the relief of the legal representatives of Simon 
Snaulding, deceased. Š 

For the amount of final settlement certificate number one 

hundred and sixty-seven, dated July twenty-eight, seven- 

tcen hundred and eighty-three, issued to said Simon 

Spaulding, for seven hnndred and sixty dollars, together 


With interest thereon from twenty-second March, seven- 
teen hundred and eighty-three,—/Indefinite.] 


An act for the relief of the legal representatives of Thomas 
Shields, deceased, 


| For a pension up to the twenty-third of Angust, one thou- 


sand eight hundred and forty-two, in conformity with the 
provisions of the act of Congress approved on the third of 
March, one thousand eight hundred and thi seven, en- 
titled “An act for the more equitable administration of the 
navy. pension fund.””—{ Indefinite.] 

An act for the relief of the assignees of the late Bank of Alex- 

andri, 

To close the acconnt against the said bank, its trustees and 
assignees, upon the books of the Treasury Depart — 
(Indefinite. } pas 

An act to provide 
John Spencer, 
Indiana, 

To audit and settle the accounts of John Spencer, late re- 


forthe final settlement of the accounts of 
late receiver of public moneys at Fort Wayne, 


ceiver of public moneys at Fort Wayne, Indiana, upon 
principloa of equity and justiee.—[Indefinite.] 
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An act for the relief of the heirs of Sergeant Major, John 
Champe. 


The ful) amount of five years’ commutation pay. of an: en- 
sign of infantry in the army of the Revolution to the chil- 
dren of Sergeant Major John Champe, jate of the army 
of the Revolution, (Lee’s Legion.)—Indefinite.] - 


An act for the relief of Doctor Clark Lillybridge. 


For services performed as physician in the Cherokee emi- 
gration.—[[udefinite.] : 


An act for the relief of Thomas N. Newell. 


The extra expenses incurred by him for board and. attend- 
` ance, incurred between the second February and the sixth 
April, eighteen hundred and twenty-nine, in consequence 
of a wound received on board of the frigate Java, in the 
discharge of his duty, while at Port Mabon.—[Indefinite.] 


An act for the benefit of James Williams. 


For services rendered and money advanced and paid by said 
James Williams, while acting as jailor under Henry Ash- 
ton, and which had not been paid or credited to the said 
Henry Ashton.—{Indefinite.] : 


An act for the relief of William T. Walthall. 


For his services as acting professor of mathematics from 
the twenty-fourth day of May, Anno Domini eighteen 
hundred and forty-three, to the twenty-fifth day of Feb- 
ruary, Anno Domini eighteen hundred and forty-five, in- 
elusive ; and the amounts allowed and paid by the purser 
of the frigate Brandywine, on account of his board and 
medicine and medical attendence at Hong Kong,in China. 
—[Indefinite.] 


* An act for the relief of George B. Russell and others. 


For bread, meat, and clothing, furnished the Cherokee In- 
dians, to induce them to accept Ridge’s treaty, and under 
the appointment and authority of Benjamin F. Curry, 
superintendent of Cherokee removals.—[Indefinite.] 


An act for the relief of Mary Segar, and for the relief of 
Bishi Denison, administrator of Phenix Carpenter Ellis. 


To pay Elisha Denisou, of New York, administrator of 
Phenix Carpenter Bilis, deceased, the amount of pension 
payable to said. Phenix Carpenter Ellis from the fourth 
day of Mareh, cighteen hundred and thirty-eight, to the 
seventh day of December, of the same year.—[Ludefinite.] 


An act for the relief of W. j Sunger and. George F. dela 

oche. 

For expenses incurred, in obedience to an order from the 
Navy Department, dated October thirty, eighteen hundred 
and forty-three, directing them to make the surveys and 
examinations required by the actofthird March, eighteen 
hundred and forty-three, in reference to the construction 
of a dry-dock at New York,—[Indefinite. ] 


An act for the relief of Captain James Pennoyer. 


Asa full and complete compensation for his services in saving 
the brig Porpoise, hor officers and erew.—f{ Indefinite. ] 


An act for the relief of the estates of Benjamin Metoyer and 
Frangois Gaiennie, deceased. ` 
To adjust and settle the claim upon the said estates aforesaid, 
in behalf of the United States, and to discharge such claims 
upon such terms as be shall think most for the interest of 
the United States.—[Indefinite.] 


Joint resolution authorizing and directing the examination 
and settlement of the elaims of Alexander M. Cumming. 


To examine and audit the claims of Alexander M. Cum- | 


ming, of New Jersey, late mail contractor on routes nine 
hundred and fifty-one, and nine hundred and fifty-two 
between the citics of Philadelphia and New York, be. 
tween the years eighteen hundred and thirty-five and 
eighteen huadred and thirty-nine.—[Indefinite.} 


~ Joint resolution for the settlement of the accounts of Purser 
GR. Barry. 


To settle the accounts of the United States ship Boston, |! 
Captain Peudergrast, and pass to the credit of the purser, | 


G. R. Barry, the items charged to him in the reconciling 
statement of his accounts.—{{ndefinite.] 


af joint resolution to refund maney to the States which have 


supplied volunteers and furnished them transportation during |} 


the present war hefore being mustered and received into the 
service of the United States, 

The amount of expenses ineurred by them in organizing, 
subsisting, and transporting volunteers previous to their 
being mustered and received into the service of the Uni- 
ted States for the present war, and for subsisting troops in 


the service of the United States, without waiting for de- |; 
ductions to be made from the pay of the said voluntcers.— |: 


(indefinite. ] 


| For the support of the Post Office Dep: 


Joint resolution for the relief of William B. Stokes, surviving 
partner of John N. C. Stockton and Company. 


For carrying the mail in the year eighteen hundred and thirty- 
six, on the lower or Florida route, in consequence of the 
interruption of the mail by the Creek hostilities on the 
upper route, such compensation as shall be established to 
be an adequate remuneration for the same, taking into 
consideration the value of the services performed, and 
the loss to the said contractors by the exclusion of passen- 
gers, as directed by the then Postmaster General.—{in- 
definite.] 


Joint resolution for the rene of M. A. Price ond E. A. 
White. 


To pay to the said Price and White the same rate of com- 
pensation from the first day of January to the first day of 
February, -eighteen hundred and thirty-seven, as was 
allowed and paid them from the first of June to the thirty- 
first of December, eighteen hundred and thirty-seven.— 
{indefinite.} : $ 


RECAPITULATION. 


For the civil and diplomatie expenses of the 
Government. ...... cece eee eee e en neds 0 1 P4,442,790 87 
For the support of the army and volunteers....32,178,461 88 
For the support of the navy.......... « 9,507,958 10 
epartment.’ 4,145,400 00 
For the support of the Indian Department..... 1,364,204 95 
For the support of the Military Academy.. 
For building and equipping steamships........ 
For revolutionary and other pensions 
For concluding peace with Mexico. . 
For the erection of light-houses .. 
Miscellaneous 


1,030,000 00 


518,830 00 


OFFICERS CREATED AND THE SALARIES THERE- i 
OF. i 


By the act authorizing the issue of treasury notes, a loan, and | 


for other purposes. 


Five additional clerks in the office of the Treasurer and | 


Register of the Treasury, (salaries per annum,) $1,200. 


By the act to raise for a limited time an additional military l 


force, and for other purposes. 

Officers for one regiment of dragoons and nine regiments 
of infantry, who shall receive the same pay, rations, and 
allowances as are provided under the existing laws. 

One additional major to each regiment of dragoons, artil- 
lery, infantry, and riflemen. 


One regimental quartermaster to each regiment of dra- i 
goons, artillery, infantry, and riflemen, who shail be taken ; 
from the subalterns, who shall receive ten dollars additional | 


i $ ji s 
A i} By the act to amend an act entitled “An act to provide for 
One surgeon and two assistant surgeons to each regiment £ $ Tea for the 


pay per month, and forage for two horses. 


raised under this act. 


One chaplain to each brigade of regular or volunteer forces | 
who shall receive $750, one ration, and forage for one horse, ; 


per annum. 


Two additional surgeons, and twelve assistant surgeons, | 
who shall receive the same pay and allowances of officers , 


of the same grade respectively. 
Four quartermasters of the rank of major. 
Ten assistant quartermasters with the rank of captain. 


By the uct to establish a court at Key West, in the State of ; 


Florida, and for other purposes. 
One district judge, (salary per annum,) $2,009. 
One clerk who shall receive the same fees to which the 


clerk of the Louisiana district is entitled for similar services. 
One attorney for the United States, who shall receive sta- | 


ted fees, and in addition $200. : 

One marshal who shall be entitled to the same fees as are 
alowed to the marshal for the district of Louisiana, and in 
addition $200. 

By the act to establish a land district in the northern part of 
Michigun, and to provide for the sale of the mineral lands 
in the State of Michigan. 

One register who shall receive such compensation as is 
prescribed by law. 

One receiver who shail receive such compensation as is 
preseribed by law. 

By the act for the increase of the marine corps of the United 

States. : 
Four captains, four first lieutenants, and four second Jieu- 


{| tenants. 


By the act making appropriations for the civil and diplomatic 
expenses of Government for the year ending the thirtieth day 
of June, 1848, and for other purposes. 

One clerk in the office of the Second Comptroller ;$1,200. 
Two clerks in the office of the First Auditor, each $1,150. 
Three clerks in the office of the Second Auditor, each 


L $1,150. 


+ 124,906 00 | 


8,700 00 | 
000,000 00 | 


Two clerks in the office of the Fourth Auditor, each 

1,000. 
Po clerks in the bounty land bureau of the Pension 
Office, each $1,000. 

One clerk in the office of the assistant treasurer in the 
city of New York, from March 1, 1847, $1,500. 

Ten additional clerks, under the act of August 6, 1846, 
each $800. 

One assistant surveyor of the Greensburg district, in the 
State of Louisiana, $1,000. 

One assistant surveyor in the State of Florida, $1,000. 
By the act making appropriations for the naval service for the 

year ending the thirtieth June, 1848. 


Thirteen assistant surgeons, each $950. 
One pyrotechnist, $1,500. 
One clerk in the Bureau of Provisions and Clothing, 
$1,000. Py 
By the act to create an additional land district in the Territory 
of Wisconsin, and for other purposes. 


One register who shall receive such compensation as is 
now allowed by law. 

One receiver-who shall receive such compensation as is 
now allowed by Mw. 


By the act to establish a port of entry at Saluria, in the State 
of Texas, and for other purposes. 


One collector to reside at Saluria, $1,250. 
One surveyor to reside at Matagorda, 8600, 
Onc surveyor to reside at Labaca, $600. 
One surveyor to reside at Copano, $500. 
One surveyor to reside at Corpus Christi, $500. 
One deputy surveyor to reside at Sabine, $1,000. 
One deputy surveyor to reside at Aransas, fees. 
By the act creating a collection district in Maine and constituting 
Bangor, in said district, a port of entry and delivery. 
One collector of customs, fees. 


By the act making provision for an additional number of gen- 
eral officers, and for other purposes. 

Two major generals. 

Three brigadier generals. 

One assistant adjutant general with the rank, pay, and 
emoluments of a lieutenant colonel of cavalry. ` 

Two assistant adjutant generals with the brevet rank, pay, 
and emoluments of a captain of cavatry. 

Two deputy paymaster generals with the pay and allow- 
ances of a deputy quartermaster general. 

Ten paymuasters with the pay and allowances of paymas- ` 
ters of the army. 

Two captains of ordnance with the pay and allowances of 
offivers of that grade. 

Six first lieutenants of ordnance with the same pay and 
allowances of officers of that grade. 


better organization of the Department of Indian Alfairs,?” 
and an act entitled “An act toregulate trade andintercourse 
with the Indian tribes, and to preserve peuce on the fron- 
tiers,” approved June thirtieth, 1834, and for other purposes, 
One special agent of Indian affairs. 

One interpreter. 


OFFICERS WHOSE SALARIES ARE INCREASED. 


| By the act making appropriations for the service of the Post 


Office Department for the year ending the thirtieth of June, 


The salary of the assistant messengers of the Post Office 
Department increased to $450. 


By the act making appropriations for the civil and diplomatic 
expenses of the Government for the yeur ending the thirtieth 
day of June, 1848, and for other purposes. ` 


The salary of the chief clerk in the office of the Solicitor 
of the Treasury, increased to 31,600. 

The salary of the clerk in the office of the Attorney Gen- 
eral increased from March 1, 1847, $600. 

The salary of the Treasurer of the United States Mint at 
Philadelphia increased $500. 

The salary of the Treasurer of the United States branch 
mint at New Orleans increased $500. 

The salary of the Surveyor General of Wisconsin and 
Towa increased $500. 
sun. salary of the Surveyor General of Arkansas increased 
By the act to amend an act entitled “An act to provide for the 

better organization of the Department of Indian Affairs,” 

and an act entitled “An act to regulate trade ani inter- 

course with the Indian tribes, and to preserve peace on the 

Sronier,”’ approved June 30, 1834, and for other purposes, 

The salary of the chief clerk of the office of Indian Affairg 
increased 8100. ; 

The salary of one clerkship increased $200, 
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CONGRESSIONAL 
Grogg for this sesgion—the second of the 29th 
Congress. Weshail print several thousand surplus 
copies, for the purpose of supplying those who may 


subscribe within a reasonable time—say by the | 


10th of January—with complete copies. 

We will print the first number of the Appenpix 
early next week, dnd will also print several thou- 
sand surplus copies of it, to supply all who may 


sabscribe. for it before the 10th of January with ! 


complete files. The Arpexnix will be printed like 
the CONGRESSIONAL Gropr, and will contain the 


- President’s Message, the Reports of the Heads of | 


the Executive Departments, and all the speeches 


made in both branches of Congress which the | 


members write out or revise. 

Last session. the CONGRESSIONAL -GLOBE and 
Appenpix together made about 2,500 pages, and 
had to be bound in separate volumes. We sup- 
pose that each at this session will make between 
600 and 800 pages, and together, between 1300 and 
1500, and may be bound in one volume. 

The price for this session is $1 for the Concres- 
sronaL Grose, and $1 for the APPENDIX; or $5 
for six copies of either, and in like proportion for 
a larger number. 


NTY-NINTH CONGRESS, 
SECOND SESSION. 


nen Br — 
IN SENATE. 
Monpay, December 7, 1846. 


In conformity with the Constitution, the Second 
Session of the T'wenty-ninth Congress commenced 
this day. 

The Senate was called to order at twelve o'clock, 
by its presiding officer, the Vice President of the 
United States. 

‘Lhe following Senators were present, viz: 

From Mawe—George Evans and John Fairfield. 

from New Hamesuine—Charles G, Atherton 
and Joseph Cilley. 


WE 


From Vermonr— William Upham and Samuel S. | 


Phelps. 

From Massacnuserrs— Daniel Webster and John 
Davis. 

From Coxnecricur—Jabez W, Huntington. 

From New Yorr—John A. Dix and Daniel S. 
Dickinson. 

From New Jersey—Jacob W. Miller. 

From  Pennsytvanta—Simon Cameron 
Daniel Sturgeon. 

From Detaware—Thomas Clayton. 

From Maryiaxp—James A. Pierce 
Johnson. i 

From Viersia— William S. Archer and Isaac || 
S. Pennybacker, i 

From Norti Caroriya— Willie P. Mangum. 

From Sours Carona —John C. Calhoun. 

From Grorcia—Walter T. Colquitt. 

From ALragama—Dixon H. Lewis and Arthur l 
P. Bagby. i 

From Misstssippt—Jesse Speight. 


i 
i 
i 
| 
i 
i 
f 
{ 


i 


and : 


and Reverdy j 


L 
i 
| 


From Loutstawa—Alexander Barrow and Henry || 
Johnson. . i 
From Onio— William Allen and Thomas Corwin. i 
From Kentucky—James T. Morehead and John ` 


From Tennessee—Spencer Jarnagin and Hop- || 
i 
and Sidney |; 


ji 


i 
tt 


From Ixuixorw—James Semple 


From Missourr—Thomas H. Benton and David 
R. Atchison. i 
Prom Arkansas—Chester Ashley and Ambrose || 
H. Sevier, f 
From Micueax— William Wo 
Cass. 
1 


odbridge and Lewis |: 
Hi 
i 


| From FLorma—David L. Yulee 
|| Westcott. = 

|| - Nore.—The names of the Democrats are in Roman, and 
|| the names of the Whigs in Italic letters. 

| ORDERS. 


|| On motion of Mr. SPEIGHT, it was 


|| of Representatives that a quorum of the Senate 
ii has assembled, and that the Senate is ready to 
|| proceed to business. 


On motion of Mr. SEVIER, it was 


|| twelve o’clock, until otherwise ordered. 
| RESOLUTIONS: 


if On motion of Mr. BREESE, it was 

| Resolved, That a committee be appointed, joint- 

ly with such committee as may be appointed by 

| the House of Representatives, to wait on the 

{| President of the United States, and inform him 
| that quorums of the two Houses have assembled, 


i munication he may be pleased to make. 


the foregoing resolution. 
On motion of Mr. CAMERON, it was 


the present-session, with newspapers as hereto- 
fore, not exceeding the cost of three daily papers. 


MESSAGES FROM THE HOUSE. 


Also, a message informing the Senate that the 
|| House of Representatives had passed a resolution 
|| that a committee be appointed, on the part of the 
|| House, to join such committee as might be ap- 
| pointed on the part of the Senate, to wait upon the 
l| President of the United States, and inform him 
i| that a quorum of the two Houses was assembled, 


|| and that Congress was now ready to receive any | 


f communication he might be pleased to make, and 
i| that Mr. Horxixs and Mr. Wiyturop were ap- 
pointed said committee on the part of the House, 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 
Mr. BREESE, on behalf of the committee on 


the part of the Senate, appointed to wait upon the 
President of the United States, reported that the 


ig 
i 


them, and that the President had stated in reply 
that he would send a communication to both 


‘committee had performed the duty assigned to 
i p J g 
Í 


| Houses of Congress on to-morrow at twelve 


o’clock. e 


On motion, the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, December 7, 1846. 


The roll of the members was called over by B. | 


B. Frenen, Esq., Clerk of the House, when the 
following members answered to their names: 

From the State of Mawe—Messrs. Dunlap, 
Hamlin, Sawtelle, Scammon, Severance, and Wil- 
liams. 

From the State of New Hamrsmre—Messrs. 
Johnson, Moulton, and Norris. 

From the Staite of Massacuuserts—Messrs, 
Abbott, Ashmun, Grinnell, Hudson, King, Rockwell, 
Trompson, and Winthrop. f 

From the State of Ruope IsLann—Messrs. Ar- 
nold and Cranston. 

From the State of Connecticur—Messrs; Dizon 
Hubbard, Rockwell, and Smith. ; i 

From the State of Vermonr—Messrs, Collamer, 
Dillingham, Foot, and Marsh. 

From the State of New Yorr—Messrs. Ander- 


son, Benton, CAMPBELL, Carroll, Collin, Culver, | 


Ordered, That the Secretary acquaint the House | 


Ordered, That the daily hour of meeting be | 


i| and that Congress are ready to receive any com- | 


The PRESIDING OFFICER appointed Messrs. | 
BREESE, CRITTENDEN, and FAIRFIELD, a commit- | 
tee on the part of the Senate in accordance with | 


Resolved, That each Senator be supplied, during | 


| Mott, Ellsworth, Goodyear, Gordon, Grover, 
iH Holmes, Hough, Hungerford, Hunt, Jenkins, King, 
| Lawrence, Lewis, Maclay, Minter, Moseley, Ni- 
ii ven, Rathbun, Russell, Seaman, Smith, Strong, 
i Wheaton, White, Wooprurr, Woodworth, and 
|; Wood. f 

i> From the State of New Jursey—Messrs. Hamp- 
|i ton, Runk, and Wright. 

| From the State of Prennsyivanta—Messrs. 
Black, Blancherd, Brodhead, Buffington, Darragh, 
Erdman, Garvin, C. J. Ingersoll, J. R. Ingersoll, 
H Leib, Luvin, McIlvaine, McClean, Pollock, Ram- 
sey, Ritter, Stewart, Strohm, and Yost. 

From the State of Denaware—Mr. Houston. . 

From thé State’ of Manytanp—Messrs. Chap- 
| man, Long, and Perry. 
| From the State of Vincinta—Messrs. Atkinson, 
Bayly, Brown, Chapman, Dromgoole, Hopkins, 
Hunter, Johnson, Pendleton, Seddon, and Tread- 
way. 

From the State of Norta Caroriwa—Messrs. 
|| Barringer, Biggs, Daniel, Dockery, Graham, Mc- 
Kay, and Reid. 

From the State of Sovran Carorina—Messrs. 
i| Black, Burt, Holmes, Rhett, Simpson, and Wood- 
ward. 

From the State of, Gnorata—Mesars. Cobb, 
| Haralson, Jones, King, Lumpkin, and Stephens. 

From the State of Krxrvery—Messrs. Boyd, 
Daris, Grider, Martin, MeHenry, Thomasson, Tib- 
batts, Trumbo, and Young. 
| _ From the State of Texsessern—Messrs. Brown, 
Chase, Cocke, Crozier, Cullom, Gentry, Johnson, 
Jones, Martin, and Stanton. i 
ii From the State of Onio—Messrs. Brinkerhof, 
i| Cummins, Cunningham, Faran, Fries, Giddings, 
Harper, McDowell, Morris, Perrill, Root, Sawyer, 
| Schenck, Starkweather, St. John, Thurman, Pil- 
den, Vance, and Vinton. 
ji _ From the State of Lovrstaxa—Messrs. Morse, 
| La Sere, and Thibodeaux. 

H| From the State of Inpsana—Messrs. Catheart, 
| Davis, Henley, Kennedy, McGaughey, Owen, 
|| Pettit, Caleb B. Smith, Thomas Smith, and Wick. 

From the State of Mussissippi—Messrs. Adams, 
Roberts, and Thompson. 

From the State of Iuiwois—Messrs. Douglass, 
Ficklin, Hoge, McClernand, Smith, and Went- 
worth, 

From the State of Avasama—Messrs. Hilliard 
and Payne. 

From the State of Missourr—Messrs. Bowlin, 
Phelps, Relfe, and Sims. 

From the State of Muictican—Messrs. Chip- 
i| man, Hunt, and McCleliand. g 
From the State of Texas—Mr. Pillsbury. 
| From Wisconsin—Mr. Martin, (Delegate. ) 
i| From lowa—Mr. Dodge, (Delegate. ) 
Nore.—The names of the Democrats are in Roman, the 


names ofthe Whigs in (atic, and the names of the Native 
Americans in SMALL caprrar, letters, 


i 


The roll having been called through, the Speaker 
announced that 182 members had answered to 
| their names. i 
| A message was received from the Senate by the 
hands of A. Dickms, Esq., Secretary, informing 
the House that a quorum of the Senate had assem- 
bled, and that that body was ready to proceed to 
|| business. 

Mr. PAYNE, of Alabama, announced that his 
colleagues, Mr. James L. CorrreLL,*elected to fill 
the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of WiL- 
LiM L. Yancey, and Frankiin W. Bowpen,* to 
fill the vacancy occasioned by the death of Feix 
| G. McConnetr, were present. 
| Mr. JULIUS ROCKWELL, of Massachu- 


| setts, announced that his colleague, Mr. A RTEMAS 
| Hare, elected to represent the 9th district of that 
State, was present, . 
Mr. CULVER, of New York, announced that 
his colleague, Mr. Tuomas P. RirLey,} elected to 
fill the vacancy occasioned by the death of Riewarp 
| P. Herrick, was present. _ 
| Mr. PHELPS, of Missouri, announced that his 
| colleague, Mr. Witr1am McDantex,* elected to fill 


i * Democrat. Whig. 
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Dec. 7, 


a a 


the vacancy oceasioned by the resignation of Mr. 
STERLING Paice, was present, i 
These severai members eleet were respectively |! 
qualified and tock their seats. i 
Gn motion of Mr. HOPKINS, it was i! 
Ordered, That a message be sent to the Senate, | 
aforming tat body that a quorum of the House | 
of Lepresentatives is assem hed, and that the į 
House is ready to proceed to business; and that i 
H 


the Clerk do go w ith said message. 
KINS, it was i 
2 be appointed on the 
nittee as may | 
e Senate, to wait on | 
ates, and to Inform | 
vo Honses is assem- | 
w ready to receive | 
sed to make, ; 
Hop, and Mr. FARAN, |; 
nittees on the part of the 


On motion of Mr, HOP 
Resolved, That a co 
art of the House, to 
ye appointed on the p 
the Pre: t of the 
him that a quo 
tiat Congress | 


3 
ep 


were apooinied the comin 
Hou 

Mr. COBB rose 
lected that at the le 
adopted to provide 
which ! 
alone. 


and said, it would be recol- |! 
session a resolution had been | 
for*the drawing for seats, || 
s to apply to that session 
ired to offer a resolution pro- 


iY H 
viding for the disposition of seats at this session | 
in the same manner. 


| 
i 


[Several voices: “Right. No. Agreed.”] 
The resolution having been read as fohows: 

Resolved, That the Clerk of this House, imme- 
diately after the passage of this resolution, place in 
a box the name of each member and delegate of 
the House of Representatives, upon a separate 
piece of paper; that he then proc eed in the presence 
of the Hou se to draw irom said box one = a time į 
the said: pieces of paper; and as each is drawn he | 
shall announce the name of the member upon it, 
who shall choose his seat for the present session: 
Provided, Vast before the said drawing shali com- 
mence, the Speaker shail cause every seat to be 
vacated, and they shall continue vacant until se- 
lected under this order: 

Mr. A. JOHNSON said, that all would remem- 
ber the great ‘confusion which had resulted from 
the adoption of the resolution at the last session. 
To obviate a recurrence of anything of that kind, :! 
he moved to amend the resolution of Mr. Coss, | 


{ 
1 
i 
i 
i 


by striking out all after the word “ Resolved,” i 
and inserting the following: ~ f 


That the Clerk of this House proceed, as soon as may 
be practicable, to number all the seats Within the bar of 
the Re sentatives Hail, commencing on tbe leit of the 
Speaker’saliair with the inside tier, numbering them fron 
one to two hundred gad The Clerk shati then place - 

o nemes oF ait t s composing the woth Con- 
in a i boy, : the 
y time 


ë the ehay shai! the Sine to seat | 
nunber one; the nex “nour to miniber tivo, and oon 

if the whole nuniber ov names deposited 
eacb member, toth 


to the or 
scats to f 


Mr 


TE 


AINE 


maved to amend the 
Jounxsox by substituti 


amend- 
ng therefor the 


“That the selection of seats made by the memng ars of this À 
Howe under jts resclation of tie à jast skall || 
continue until the ead of the pre 
Mr. REID rose to offer an amendment to the 
original N s but f 
Tue SPEAKER having ruled his amendment | 
out of o i 
REID oo onten nded that, as the amendment ; 


amen- ` 
ofore t ' 
should | De taken on the ann but : 
the Chai sted on i i 

So the reola lon propose 
not received, 


d by Mr. Rew was i 


nays being ordered on Mr. MelL- 
ointlon— 

PEINS suggested to the mover to mod- 
titute so as to assign the seats of mem- i 


ify the sab 
bers who | 
My MoILVAINE ted the modifieation; and ` 
the resolution, as mod read as follows: 
Resolved, That the selection of seats made by the |: 
members of this House, under its resolut tion of 4th |! 
Gecember last, shall continue to the end of the 
present Congress, and that the seats of members : 
who have died or resigned be assigned to their suc- 
cessors. i 


i nays upon the proposed amendment, it was de- 


| posed by 


| offered by Mr. 


| thori 


| M., until further ordered. 


ith Janua: 


881,000 00 

: vt 036,983 82 
R: demption af 

an OF i84i 3,009 09 


And on the question being taken oe yeas. and 


cided in the negative: Yeas 80, nays 113. 


So the amendment to the amendment was re- | 


jected. 
The question recurred on the amendment pro- 


it was decided i in the negative. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. REID moved to amend the resolution of Mr.. 
Coss, by adding at the end thereof the following: 


Provided, That if any member shall be known | 
"to be detained on his way to this city by the ill- į 


ness of himself or family, or other unavoidable 


! cause, he may choose by proxy. 


This was disagreed to by the House. 
And the question recurred on the resolution as 
iy. Cosg, and it was agreed to. 


A messaze was received from the Senate, in- 


| forming the House that the Senate had appointed 
ji Messrs. BREESE, Crirrennen, and FAIRFIELD, a 
i committee on its part to wait on the President. 


The SPEAKER then ordered the Clerk to pro- 


ceed to execute the order of the House by placing | 
in a box the name of each member and delegate | 


upon a separate piece of paper, and drawing them 
out, one ata time, until all the names were drawn, 


each member choosing his scat as his. name was | 


announced. When the process had been com- 
eted— 
Mr. WINTHROP asked and obtained leave of 
the Fouse to offer the following resolution; which 
was read, and agreed to: 
Resolved, Phat the Speaker of the House be au- 

red to assign a seat to the reporter of the New 

York ''ribune, any resolution of the last session 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

On motion of Mr. BOYD, it was 

Ordered, That the daily hour to which this 
Fouse shall stand adjourned be twelve o’clock, 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the fol- 


į lowing letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
i transmiti 


g estimates of appropriations required 
for the service of the fiscal year ending 30th June, 


"1848: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, November 19, 1846. 
Sir: Agreeably to the joint resolution of Congress of the 
, 1846, I have the honor to transmit, for the in- 
formation of "the House of Representatives, printed estimates 
of additional appropriations proposed to he made for the ser- 
vice of the fiscal year ending the 20th June, 1847, amount- 
ing to, sesessesnsesaseosevereseeensseee $9,459,700 72 


st, foreign intercourse, 
Habes. cece eveee 
in regalar revenues 

receseeeee 550,000 00 
-e e 4,793,000 09 


$116,700 72 


ite appropriations for the service 
> Jasi quarters of the fiscal year 
iv, 1847, made by former 


"Congre: 
amounting to.. 


2,730,514 92 


cs os 
. $879,944 13 


Lam, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
RS WA LIER, Secretary of the Treasury. 


ons required fur th 
ul year ending 30th Sine, 1 


on act, 
eretary 


82,600 00 


ngerin the orice 
ster of the Treas- 
: Tth June, 1844,- 
in 28th Congress, p. 
omitted in the appropri- 


tion uct oflast session.. .... 290 00 


Carried forward, ..... e.. .§2,200 09 


Mr. Axprew Jounson; and, being put, | 


; For additional 


To pay for 107 | 


To pay tor 107 
Res 


To pay for 107 ec 


Brought forwards... s.s si. $2,200 00 


| For additional salary to the sur- 


veyor general of Wisconsin 
and Iowa, from Ist July, 1846, 
to 30th June, 1847, Ret 
eth Angust, i846, (1st on 
Bth Congres S85 D B)... eeo 
Jary to the sur- 
veyor general of Arkansas, 
from let Juiy, 1846, to 30th 
June, 1847, per same act..... 
For salary of the district judge 
of Tesas, from 29h May, 
1846, to 20th June, 1847, per 
act Qgute December, 1845, at 
` 82,000 per annum, (Ist session 
29th Congress, p. 3, sec. 2).. 
For salaries of the district attor- 
ney and n: arshin i of Texas, 
from 29th 1846, 10 30th 
June, 1847, "at Faid e cach, per 
act 2th Drecinber, 1845, (Ist 
session 29th C i 
sec, 3) 
For sale s 
treasurers. at New York, at 
84,009 per annum, and Bos- 
ton, Charleston and St. Louis, 
at 500 each, per annuni, 
from 6th August, 1846, to 30th 
, 1847, per act of 6th Au- 
1846, (ist ion 20th 


¢ ess, pages 99 and 100, 

sec. 22) ve... ee $10,375 60 
For aries. of ten 

additional clerks, 


at $300 each, from 
6th August, 1846, to 
30th June, 1847, 
per said act (p. $3, 
sec. 13)... 
For additional sala- 
ries of treasurers of 
mint, Phiiadel- 
phia, and branch 
nint at New Or- 
leans, from 6th Au- 
gus i848 to 30th 
June, Į 
act, at $500 each.. 


7,217 39 


902 17 


For salary of the late paymaster 


(Daniel Parker,) from 
anuary to the Sth May, 
52,500 per anuntun, be- 
ing the amount carried to the 
surplus fund on the 3ist De- 
cember, 1824... cceeecee weer 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


For preparing indices to the Pa- 
pers of the Confederation and 
of Washington, no appropria- 
tion for that object having 
been made (estimated by the 
Secretary of State) 

For ¢ spenses m relation to the 
relief of certain insolvent 
debtors of the United States. 
per act 28th January, (843 (34 
session 27th Congress, p. f5) 


To enable the C lerk or the 
House of Representatives to 


ar Orders Of 
him to 


comply with 
the House directing 


furnish members with certain 
books, viz: 

To pay Rives and Force for 102 
copies of the 6th vol. of the 
American Archive delivered 


. -981,716 68 


copies of sam» vol- 


ume, delivered 10 
new members of 
Qith Ca i 
G6 1,869 11 
o pay for 197 
the first six vol- 
umes of American 
Archives, for new 
members of the 26th 
Cong: 
Hou. Mr. 
who requ: 
no books should be 
1 for him,) 
per resolution of sd 
August, at 
$102 per 16,514 00 


3 
American State Pa- 
solution... 25,198 50 


” 16,585 09 


of Contested Ele 

tions, at ; go.. 535 00 
To pay for 107 copies 

Land Laws, 2 vol- 

umesatgdeach,do 1,070 00 


Carried forward....@57,938 27 


2,181 30 


18,494 56 


886 00 


1,252 00 


500 00 


$1,752 00 


$95,198 12 


$%,198 12 


eee ERSE ey aT Se 


1846. 
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Brought forward. :.@57,988 27 
To pay for 107 eopies 
“Elliot’s Debates, at 
S12 50 per set, 4° 
volumes, G0.....,5 
To pay for 227 copies 
5th volume Eltiot’s 
Debates, at 3 50, 
To pay for 107 eopies 
Globe and Appen- 
dix, at $46, do..... 


$1,720 00 
1,337 50. 


794 59 


4,922 00 
For interest payable 10th Febru- 
ary, 1847, on $320,000, five per 
cent. stock, issued for the pay- 
ment of principal and interest 
‘of the 4th aud 3th instalments 
of the Mexican indemnity due 
in Apriland July, 1844, peract ‘ 
10th August, 1846, p. 156..... 


65,042 27 


8,000 00 


For supplying deficiency in the regular. rev- 
enues from postage, per act 19th June; 
1846, (p. 28, see. 2)... eee eee 


INTERCOURSE WITH FOREIGN NATIONS. 


The Seeretary of State estimates that to com- 
plete the service of the fiscal year ending 
Mth June, 1847, the following appropria- 
tions will be necessary, viz: 

For deficiency in the appropria- 
tions tor the salary of the late 
commissioner to the Sand- 
wich Islands.. 

His salary from the 7h are, 
1843, to the Bist July, 1649, i in, 
cluding three months for his 
retum to the United States, 
wiil amount to $10,203 33 
The amount uppropriated ror 
two years ending 30th Jane, 
1845, was $5,000. 

For outstanding claims. for the 
late mission to China... 

For outfit of a chargé d'afi 
to Peru... see. 


$4,208 33 


8,000 09 
4,500 00 


MILITARY DEPARTMENT. 
For pay of volunteers, under res- 


olution of 8th August, 1846... $130,000 00 
For pay of volunteers under act 

of 13th May, 1846........... 143,000 00 
For travelling allawance of vol- : 

UNLOELS occ ec eeee eee eeeeeee 560,000 00 
For transportation and supplies 

in Quartermaster’s departiment 4,000,000 00 
Forservices of private physicians — 20,000 G0 


Total......-..00 


Extimated inde 
the service oj 
Blh Tune, 1817, 

Additional clerks in the offices of the Treas- 
urer of the United States and Register of 
the Treasury, per act 12th October, 1837.. 

ief of tie eral corporate 

sof the District of Cohnin- 

por act of May 20, 1830: 

reipalt.. í 

Intertst ` 


Two, threo, and five 


Sta 
n into the U HON cess aikai 
Repayments for lands erroneously sold, per 
acts th January and 25th February, 1825 
Refunding parchase money for lands sold ia 
strict, Loui a, per act 


per act 26th June, 
Reranding duti 
are Wwnasce ned, or paid under protesi, 
per act dd March, IBID noen eanne is 
Additional compensation to collectors and 
other officers of the customs, per act Zis 
July, 1840..... s 
Debentures and other charg l6th 
October, 1837. tersess 
od 


epartinen 


x, or bureaus therec a er 
act 3d March, 


eee 8, page 69)... 
>for both How 


$9,900 99 
cvolutio 


7th June, 340,030 00 

per act Sth Jal 8,080 00 
Unelaimed pensi 

23d Angust, 1842. 8,003 00 


Certain navai pensions, per act 


3d March, 1845..... 15,000 09 


Pablic debt (old) payable at the 
treasury, per act 3d March, 
1817 5,099 00 


Carried forward... .,. s.: 95,000 00 


inite appropriations which maybe required for i! 
he tàree last quurters of the fiscul year ending 
mude by former ucts of Congress. 


Interest on tie public debt, per 
acts 15th April, 1842; and 3d 


$25,198 12 | 
e i 

t 

| 


March, 1843..........6..6... 830,844 72 
Redemption of the residue of the 

! Joan of 2ist Jaty; 1841. PA 3,000 00 
ii Interest on treasury notes under 
|. the several acts prior to act of 

| 22d July, 1845............... 13,642 10 
: Reimbursement of treasury 
|: notes issued under the several 

ji _ acts prior to 22d July, 1846... 430,183 97 


i Interest on loan of 22d July, 


187,500 09 


&2,730,514 92 


Treasury DEPARTMENT, 

Register’s Office, November 19, 1846. 
Z R. H. GTG LET, 
egister of the Treasury 
74,794 N 7 S 4 
y TREASURY DEPARTMENT, November 19, 1846. 

Sir: Agreeably to the joint resolution of O Congress of the 
i Tth January, 1846, I have the honor to. transmit, for the 
| information of the House of Representatives, printed est! 


550,000 00 


| fiscal year ending the 30th June, 1848, amounting to— 
is $41,717,855 48 
Viz: 


i Civil list, foreign intercourse, $ 
i and miscellaneous vee $4,477. 
Army proper. ....... 


813 49 
46,593 95 


p Volunteers... w ar 32,331 00 
|, Fortifications, ordnance, Kel! ty 20,571 60 
ti Indian department ..... . 1,231,614 00 

Pensions. ..... ce. eeeee . 1,305,700 00 
i Naval establishment.......... 9,004? 727 14 


To the estimates are added statements s showing— 
i I The appropriations for the service of the 

li fiseal year ending the 30th June, 1848, made . 

l? by former acts of Congress, of a permanent 

i character, amounting to....... > 
i Wiz: 

| Civil list, foreign intercourse, 
and miscellaneous ......... 


4 
i 
| 


15,708 33 $1,046,800 G0 


ii Arming and equipping militias.. 200,060 00 
\ Civilization of Indians......... 10,000 60 
|i Pensions ......cseeeesseeeeeeee 675,000 00 


Miterest, &c., public debt....... 1,408,344 72 


t Eia The exis sting appropriations which will be 
ji required to be expended in the fiscal year 
io ending 50th June, 1848, amounting to... 

Consisting of the following items, viz 

1 Civil dist, foreign intercourse, 

4,793,000 00 | | and miscellancous............ $518,726 3 
Ariny proper....... 
Harbors and rivers... 
i Pensions ...... 


724,284 31 


$5,459,700 72 | 


Indian department..........666 


€3,600 00 


the sarplus fund, amounting to S721 609 


r Departments, conta 
acts of Congress, 
ce of those depar timer ns are founded, 
tfuily, your obedient s 
2. J. WALEER, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


e reference 5 to the 
estimates for the 
{I an, very re 


105,787 50 | 


Hon. Joun W. Davis, 
Speater of the House of Representatives. 
The letter was laid upon the table. 
The SPEAKER aiso laid before the House a 
' letter from the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
lives, transmitting, in obedien to aresolution of 
i the use of the 4th of 3 h, 1842, and the 
20,000 00 | twentieth section of the act apei 26th of Au- 
i~gust, 1842, “lee galizing and ma aking appropriations 
200,090 00 i: < for such necessary objects as have been usually 
”- > to s y 
| fineluded in the g general a ppropriation bilis, witk- 
l; < out authority of law, and to,fix and provide for 


126,203 63 
15,000 09 | 


20,000 00 | 


25,090 00 |; € certain incidentai expenses of the departments and 
160,000 09 | $ eaters the Government, and for other pur- ‘' 
‘ poses,” his report of the expenditure of the ap- | 

56,250 00 | | propriation for the contingent expenses of the 


House of Representatives for the year 1 1848. 
150,000 00 The letter and report were laid on the table. 
i; On motion of Mr. CORDON, 


50,000 00 i Resolved, That the Ci 


er annum to each member from the com- 
` mer cement of this session. 


i 


i States and Inform him thata quorum of the two 
381 ,000 00 |! Houses had assembled, and that Congress was 
ready to receive any communication he might be 
p leased to make, reported thet the committee had 


$1,200,344 13 


| 


i 
j formed them that he would make a communica- 


Brought forward............$5,000 00 @1,260,344 13 || 


1,470,170 79 | 


mates of the appropriations proposed to be wade for the li 


3,340,144 72 | 


| j T 845,781,784 51 | 


"TE. There is also added to the estimates a statement of the | 
several appropriations which wili probably be carried to | 


ining i 
&¢e., on which the | 


rk cause to he furnished | 
: to the members of this House, during the present ; 
‘session, such papers as they may direct, the ex- ./ 
: pense etek! not to exceed the rate of thirty dol- | 


Mr. HOPKINS, from the joint committee ap- | 
i |) pointed to wait on the President of the United zi 


| waited on the President, ana that the Presidentin- 


tion in writing to hein two Houses to-morrow, at 
twelve o clock, J M. s 
And then the House adjourned, 


IN SENATE. 

Turspay, December 8, 1846. 

The following Senators appeared in their seats 
to-day: 

From Coxnecricutr—Hon. John M. Niles, 
From New Jensey—Hon. W. L. Deyton- 
From Mississtept—Hion. J. W. Chalmers. 

PRESIDENTS MESSAGE. 


i. The Journal having been read— 

| The following Message from the President of 
{ 

t 

| 


! the United States was received by the hands of J. 
Knox Warrer, Esq., his Private Secretary: 


| 

| 

|| Fellow-Citizens of the Senate 

i and of the House of Representatives: 
Í 

| 

i 

1 

i 

i 


| In resuming your labors in’ the service of the 
| people, it is a subject of congratulation that there 
has been no period in our past history, when all 
the elements of national prosperity have been so 
Since your last session no afflict- 
ited our country; general 
as crown- 


fully developed. 
|} ing dispensation has visi 
i} good health has prevailed; abundance h 
ed the foil of the husbandman; and la 
its branches is receiving an ampie reward, while 
education, science, and the arts, are rapidly en- 
larging the means of social happiness, ‘The pro- 
gress of our country in her career of greatness, 
noi only in the vast extension of our territorial 
limits and the rapid increase of our population, 
but in resources and wealth, and in the happy 
j; condition of our people, is without example in the 
| history of nations. 

ii Asthe wisdom, strength, and beneficence of our 
| free institutions are unfolded, every day adds fresh 
t 
i 


| motives to contentment, and fresh incentives to 
; patriotism. 
Our devout and sincere acknowledgments are 
i: due to the gracious Giver of all good, for the num- 
` berless blessings which our beloved country en- 
; joys. 
It isa source of high satisfaction to know that 
i the relations of the United States with all other 
ii Nations, with a single exception, are of the most 
ii amicable character. Sincerely attached to the 
ti policy of peace, early adopted and steadily pur- 
sued by this Government, I have pnixipns ly de- 
sired to cultivate and cherish friendship and com- 
: merce with every foreign Power. The spirit and 
habits of the American people are favorable to 
{i the maintenance of such international harmony. 
, In adhering to this wise policy, a prelio mar y and 
paramount “duty obviously sonsists in the protec- 
tion of our national intere sts from actin teat 
or sacrifice, and our national honor fram reproach. 
These must be maintained at any hazard. They 
admit of no compromise or neglect, and must be 
serupnlously and constantiy guarded. To their 
vigilant vindication, collision and conflict with 
foreign Powers may sometimes become vinavoid- 
: able. Such has been our scrupulous adherence to 
the dictates of justice, in all our fe ‘inter 
course, that, though steadily and rapidiy advan- 
gin prosperiiy and power, we have given no 
ju si cause of complaint to any nation, and have 
enjoyed the blessings of peace for n thai thirty 
years. Frome poll Hey so sacred to humanity, and 
' so salutary in its elfects unon our political system 
we should never be induced voluntar ily to depart, 
The existing w ie with Mexi i 
sired nor provoked by the U 
contrary, all hono: bie mea 
avert it. After years of enc 
nd unredressed wrongs on ov 
i violation of solemn treaty st 
every principie of ae reco 
nations, commenced hi and thus, by her 
own aci, forced the war upon us. Long before 
the advance of our army to the left bank of the 
Rio Grande, we had ample cause of wer against 
Mexico; andl had the United States resorted to this 
extremity, v e might have appeaied to the whole 
civilized ould for the justice of our © 
I deem it to he my duty to present to you, on 
the present occasion, a condensed review of the 
_ injuries we had sustained, of the causes which led 
to the war, and of its progress since its commence- 
ment. This is ren dered the more necessary, be- 
cause of the misapprehensions which have to some 
i extent prevailed as lo its origin and wue-character, 


ico was neither de- 
On the 


ted States. 
S were reso 


iso, in 
tions, and of 
i by civilized 
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The war has been represented as unjust and un- 
necessary, and as one of aggression on our part 
upon a weak and injured enemy. Such erroneous 
views, though entertained by but few, have been 
widely and extensively circulated not only at home, 
but have been spread throughout Mexico and the 
whole world.” A more effectual means could not 
have been devised to encourage the enemy and 
protract the war than to advocate and adhere to 
their cause, and thus give them ‘aid and com- 
fort.” 

It is a source of national pride and exultation, 
that the great body of our people have thrown no 
such obstacles in the way of the Government in 
prosecuting the war successfully, but have shown 
themselves to be eminently patriotic, and ready to 
vindicate their country’s honor and interests at 
any sacrifice. The alacrity and promptness with 
which our volunteer forces rushed to the field on 
their country’s call, prove not only their patriotism, 
but their deep conviction that our cause is just. 

he wrongs which we have suffered from Mexi- 
co, almost ever since she became an independent 
Power, and the patient endurance with which we 
have borne them, are without a parallel in the his- 
tory of modern civilized nations. There is reason 
to believe that if these wrongs had been resented 
and resisted in the first instance, the present war 
might have been avoided. One outrage, however, 
permitted to pass with impunity, almost necessa- 
rily encouraged the perpetration of another, until 
at last Mexico seemed to attribute to weakness and 
indecision on our part a forbearance which was 
the offspring of magnanimity, and of a sincere 
desire to preserve friendly relations with a sister 
Republic. 


Scarcely had Mexico achieved her independence, | 
which the United States were the first among the | 
i| ‘ compel us to seek redress for our wrongs, either 


nations to acknowledge, when she commenced the 


system of insult and spoliation, which she has ever | 
Our citizens, engaged in lawful | 


since pursued. 
commerce, were imprisoned, their vessels seized, 
and our fag insulted in her ports. If money was 
wanted, the lawless seizure and confiscation of our 
merchant vessels and their cargoes was a ready 
resource; and if, to accomplish their purposes, it 
became necessary to‘imprison the owners, cap- 
tains, and crews, it was done, Rulers superseded 
rulers in Mexico in rapid succession, but still there 
was no change in this system of depredation. The 
Government of the United States made repeated 
reclamations on behalf of its citizens, but these 
were answered by the perpetration of new out- 
rages. Promises of redress, made by Mexico in 
the most solemn forms, were postponed or evaded, 
The files and records of the Department of Stat 
contain conclusive proofs of numerous lawless acts 
perpetrated upon the property and persons of our 
citizens by Mexico, and of wanton insults to our 
national flag. 


voked, under circumstances which no nation ought 
to disregard, 

Tt was hoped that these outrages would cease, 
and that Mexico would be restrained by the law 


which regulate the conduct of civilized nations in | 
their intercourse with each other after the treaty | 
of amity, commerce, and navigation, of the 5th of | 
April, 1831, was concluded between the two Re- |: 


polies: but this hope soon proved to be vain, 
he course of seizure and confiscation of the 
property of our citizens, the violation of their per- 
sons and the insults to our flag pursued by Mexi- 


tive parties that it is impossible to misunderstand 
or mistake them. In Jess than 


become so intolerable that, in the opinion of Presi- 
dent Jackson, they should no longer be endured. 


f since some of the injuries have been committed, 
‘the repeated and unavailing applications for re- 


‘yages upon the property and persons of our citi- 


‘States, independent of recent insults to this Gov- 
‘ernment and people by the late extraordinary 


‘Mexican Minister, would justify in the eyes of 


‘all nations immediate war,” In a spirit of kind- 
ness and forbearance, however, he recommended 


| «dition of that country, we should act with ‘both 


The interposition of our Govern- | 
ment to obtain redress was again and again in- | 


j 
t 
| 
1 
Ji 
1 
1 


‘gave rise to these solemn proceedings, not only 


| senger was despatched to Mexico, to make a final ; 
| demand for redress; and on the twentieth of July, 
; 1837, the demand 
[ t | Mexican Government bears date on the twenty- 
eo previous to that time, were searcely suspended || 
for even a brief period, although the treaty so ii 
clearly defines the rights and duties of the respec- |i 


| equitable adjustment which is to terminate the ex- 
t seven years after | 
the conclusion of that treaty our grievances had |i 


mination of the subjects which have so seriously | 
; Í be? eat hel vs f i ? 

In his message to Congress in February, 1837, |) ‘engaged the attention of the American Govern- 
he presented them to the consideration of that |) 


body, and declared that ‘the length of time | 


i || ‘gations imposed by international law, and the 
t dress, the wanton character of some of the out- |! 
; ‘reason and justice may dictate respecting each 
‘zens, upon the ofiicers and flag of the United |; i 


reprisals as .a milder mode of redress. He de- 
clared that war should not be used as a remedy 
“by just and generous nations, confiding in their 
strength for injuries committed, if it can be honor- | 
ably avoided,” and added, ‘it has occurred to | 
“me that, considering the present embarrassed, con- 


‘wisdom and moderation, by giving to Mexico 
‘one more opportunity to atone for the past, be- 
‘ fore we take redress into our own hands. To 
‘avoid all misconception on the part of Mexico, 
‘as well as to protect our own national character 
‘from reproach, this opportunity should be given 
‘with the avowed design and full preparation to 
‘take immediate satisfaction, if it should not be 
‘ obtained ona repetition of the demand for it. To | 
‘this end I recommend that an act be passed au- | 
‘ thorizing reprisals, and the use of the naval force 
‘of the United States, by the Executive, against 
«Mexico, to enforce them in the event of a refusal 
‘by the Mexican Government to come to an ami- 
‘cable adjustment of the matters in controversy 
“between us, upon another demand thereof, made 
“from on board one of our vessels of war on the | 
‘ coast of Mexico.” 

Committees of both Houses of Congress, to 
which this message of the President was referred, 
fully sustained his views of the character of the | 
wrongs which we had suffered from Mexico, and 
recommended that another demand for redress 
should be made before authorizing war or repri- 
sals. The Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate, in their report, say: “After such a de- 
‘mand, should prompt justice be refused by the 
‘Mexican Government, we may appeal to all na- 
‘tions not only for the equity and moderation 
‘with which we shall haye acted towards a Sister 
‘Republic, but for the necessity which will then 


‘by actual war or by reprisals. The subject will 
‘then be presented before Congress, at the com- 
‘mencement of the next session, in a clear and 
‘distinct form; and the committee cannot doubt 
‘but that such measures will be immediately 
‘adopted as may, be necessary to vindicate the 
‘honor of the country, and insure ample repara- 
‘tion to our injured citizens.” f 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House 
of Representatives made a similar recommenda- 
tion. In their report, they say that they ‘fully 
‘concur with the President that ample cause ex- 
‘ists for taking redress into our own hands, and 
‘believe that we should be justified in the opinion 
‘ of other nations for taking such a step. But they 
‘are willing to try the experiment of another de- 
mand, made in the most solemn form, upon the | 


further proceedings are adopted,”’ 
No difference of opinion upon the subject is be- | 


lieved to have existed in Congress at tbat time; 


he executive and legislative departments eon- |) 


curred; and yet such has been our forbearance, ! 
and desire to preserve peace with Mexico, that the 


r . it 
ustice of the Mexican Government, before any || 


wrongs of which we then complained, and which 


remain unredressed to. this day, but additional 
causes of complaintyof an aggravated character, 
have ever since been accumulating, 

Shoruy after these proceedings, a special mes- 


was made. The reply of -the 
ninth of the same month, and contains assurances 
of the “anxious wish” of the Mexican Govern- 
ment ‘* not to delay the moment of that final and 


‘isting dificulties between the two Governments;”’ 
that “nothing should be left undone which may | 
‘ contribute to the most speedy and equitable deter- 


t ment;” that the “ Mexican Government would | 
‘adept, as the only guides for its conduct, the | 
‘ plainest principles of public right, the sacred obli- 


‘religions faith of treaties;’’ and’ that “ whatever 
‘ease, will be done.” The assurance was further 


ment upon each cause of complaint, for which 


[ 

| 

. aoe E i 
given, that the decision of the Mexican Govern- | 
f 


| redress had been demanded, should be communi- 
į cated to the Government of the United States by i 
the Mexican Minister at Washington. i 


These solemn assurances, in answer to our de- 
mand for redress, were disregarded. By making 
them, however, Mexico obtained further delay. 
President Van Buren, in his annual Message to 
Congress of the fifth of December, 1837, states 
that “although the larger number” of our de- 
mands for redress, and ‘many of them aggravated 


PI 


| «cases of personal wrongs, have been now for 


‘years before the Mexican Government, and some 
‘ of the causes of national complaint, and those of 
‘the most offensive character, admitted of immedi- 
‘ate, simple, and satisfactory replies, it is only 
‘within a few days past that any specific commu- 
c nication in answer to our last demand, made five 
‘ months ago, has been received from the Mexican 
‘ Minister;” and that “for not one of our public 
“complaints has satisfaction been given or offered; 
‘that but one of the cases of personal wrong has 
«been favorably considered, and that but four cases 
‘of both descriptions, out of all those formally 
‘presented, and earnestly pressed, have as yet 
‘heen decided upon by the Mexican Govern- 
tment.” President Van Buren, believing that it 
would be vain to make any further attempt to ob- 
tain redress by the ordinary means within the 
power of the Executive, communicated this opin- 
ion to Congress, in the message referred to, in 
which he said: “Un a careful and deliberate ex- 
‘amination of the contents, [of the correspond- 
‘ence with the MexicareGovernment,] and consid- 
‘ering the spirit manifested by the Mexican 
‘Government, it has become my painful duty to 
“return the subject as it now stands, to Congress, 
‘to whom it belongs, to decide upon the time, the 
‘mode, and the measure of redress.” Had the 
United States at that time adopted compulsory 
measures, and taken redress into their own hands, 
all our difficulties with Mexico would probably 
have been long since adjusted, and the existing 
war have been averted. Magnanimity and mod- 
eration on our part only had the effect to compli- 
cate these difficulties, and render an amicable 
settlement of them the more embarrassing. That 
such measures of redress, under similar provoca- 
tions, committed by any of the powerful nations 
of Europe, would have been promptly resorted to 
by the United States, cannot be doubted. The 
national honor, and the preservation of the national 
character throughout the world, as well as our 
own self-respect and the protection due to our 
own citizens, would have rendered such a resort 
indispensable. ‘The history of no civilized nation 
in modern times has presented within so brief a 
period so many wanton attacks upon the honor of 
its flag, and upon the property and persons of its 
citizens, as had at that time been borne by the 
United States from the Mexican authorities and 
people. But Mexico was a sister republic, on the 
North American continent, occupying a territory 


| eonticuous to our own, and was Ina feeble and 


. D . . . . * 
distracted condition; and these considerations, it is 


presumed, induced Congress to forbear still longer} 

Instead of taking redress into dur own hands, 
a new negotiation was entered upon with fair 
promises on the part of Mexico, but with the real 
purpose, as the event has proved, of indefinitely 
postponing the reparation which we demanded, 
and which was so justly due. This negotiation, 
after more than a year’s delay, resulted in the con- 
vention of the eleventh of April, 1839, ‘‘ for the 
‘adjustment of claims of citizens of the United 
‘States of America upon the Government of the 
“Mexican Republic.”? The joint board of com- 
missioners created by this convention to examine 
and decide upon these claims was not organized 
until the month of August, 1840, and under the 
terms of the convention they were to terminate 
their duties within eighteen months from that time. 
Sour of the eighteen months were consumed in 
preliminary discussions on frivolous and dilatory 
points raised by the Mexican commissioners; and 
it was nol until the mouth of December, 1840, that 
they commenced the examination of the claims of 
our citizens upon Mexico. Fourteen months only 
remained to examine and decide upon these nu- 
merous and complicated cases. In the month of 
February, 1842, the term of the commission ex 


| pired, leaving many claims undisposed of for want 


of time. The claims which were allowed by the 
board, and by the umpire authorized by the con- 
vention to decide in case of disagreement be- 
tween the Mexican and American commissioners, 
amounted to two million twenty-six thousand one 
hundred and thirty-nine dollars and sixty-eight 
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cents. There were pending before the umpire 


when the commission expired additional claims | 


which had been examined and awarded by the 
American commissioners, and had not been allow- 
ed by the Mexican commissioners, amounting to 
nine hundred and twenty-eight thousand six hun- 
dred and twenty-seven dollars and eighty-eight 
cents, upon which he did not decide, alleging that 
his authority had ceased with the termination of 
the joint commission. Besides these claims, there 


were others of American citizens amounting to | 


three million three hundred and thirty-six thou- 
sand eight hundred and thirty-seven dollars and 
five cents, which had been submitted to the board, 
and upon which they had not time to decide before 
their final adjournment. 


The sum of two million twenty-six thousand | 


one hundred and thirty-nine dollars ‘and sixty- 
eight cents, which had been awarded to the claim- 
ants, was a liquidated and ascertained debt due by 


Mexico, about which there could be no dispute, || 


and which she was bound to pay according to the 
terms of the convention. Soon after the final 
awards for this amount had been made, the Mex- 
ican Government asked for a postponement of the 
time of making payment, alleging that it would be 
inconvenient to make the payment at the time 
stipulated. In the spirit of forbearing kindness 
towards a sister republic, which Mexico has so 
long abused, the United States promptly complied 
with her request. A second convention was ac- 


cordingly concluded between the two Govern- | 


ments on the thirtieth of January, 1843, which 
upon its face declares that ‘ this new arrangement 
is entered into for the accommodation of Mexico.” 
By the terms of this convention, all the interest 
due on the awards which had been made in favor 
of the claimants under the convention of the 
eleventh of April, 1839, was to be paid to them on 
the thirtieth of April, 1843, and “ the principal of 
‘the said awards, and the interest accruing there- 
€ on,” was stipulated to “be paid in five years, in 
equal instalments every three months.” Notwith- 
standing this new convention was entered into at 
the request of Mexico, and for the purpose of re- 
lieving her from embarrassment, the claimants 
have only received the interest due on the thirtieth 
of April, 1843, and three of the twenty instalments. 
Although the payment of the sum thus liquidated, 
and confessedly due by Mexico to our citizens as 
indemnity for acknowledged acts of outrage and 
wrong, was secured by treaty, the obligations of 
which are ever held sacred by all just nations, yet 
Mexico has violated this solemn engagement by 
tailing and refusing to make the payment. The 
two instalments due in April and July, 1844, under 
the peculiar circumstances connected with them, 


have been assumed by the United States and dis- į 


charged to the claimants, but they are still due by 
Mexico. But this is not all of which we have just 
cause of complaint. To provide a remedy for the 


claimants whose cases were not decided by the | 
joint commission under the convention of April | 


the eleventh, 1839, it was expressly stipulated by 
the sixth article of the convention of the thirtieth 
of January, 1843, that “a new convention shall 
“be entered into for the settlement of all claims of 
‘the Government and citizens of the United States 
‘against the Republic of Mexico which were not 
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|| have suffered and patiently endured from Mexico 


‘finally decided by the late commission, which | 
‘met in the city of Washington, and of all claims | 
‘ of the Government and citizens of Mexico against 


‘the United States.” 
In conformity with this stipulation, a third con- 


vention was concluded and signed at the city of | 
Mexico, on the twentieth of November, 1843, by | 
the plenipotentiaries of the two Governments, by , 
which provision was made for ascertaining and | 


paying these claims. 
vention was ratified by the Senate of the United 


In January, 1844, this con- | 


States with two amendments, which were mani- | 


festly reasonable in their character. 


Upon a ref- : 


erence of the amendments proposed to the Govern- | 


ment of Mexico, the same evasions, difficulties, and 
delays, were interposed which have so long marked 
the policy of that Government towards the United 
States. It has not even yet decided whether it 
would or would not accede to them, although the 


subject has been repeatedly pressed upon its con- | 


sideration. 

Mexico has thus violated a second time the faith 
of treaties, by failing or refusing to carry into effect 
the sixth arficle of the convention of J anuary, 1843. 

‘Such is the history of the wrongs which we 


‘| ernment, and that of the other States, as is Penn- 


| Mexican Confederacy, asserted that they were 


‘insults we had borne, a great aggravation of them 


! people of Texas owed allegiance. 


through a long series of years.: So far from af- 
fording reasonable satisfaction for the injuries and 


consists in the fact, that while the United States, 
anxious to preserve a good understanding with 
Mexico, have been. constantly, but vainly, employ- 
ed in seeking redress for past wrongs, new out- 
rages were constantly occurring, which have con- 
tinued to increase our causes of complaint and to 
swell the amount of our demands. While the 
citizens of the United States were conducting a 
lawful commerce with Mexico under the guaranty 
of a treaty of “ amity, commerce, and navigation,” 
many of them have suffered all the injuries which 
would have resulted from open war. This treaty, 
instead of affording protection to our citizens, has 
been the means of inviting them into the ports of 
Mexico, that they might be, as they have been in 
numerous Instances, plundered of their property 
and deprived of their personal liberty if they dared 
insist on their rights. Had the unlawful seizures 
of American property, and the violation of per- 
sonal liberty of our citizens, to say nothing of 
the insults to our flag which have occurred in the 
ports of Mexico, taken place on the high seas, 
they would themselves long since have constituted 
a state of actual war between the two countries. ! 
In so long suffering Mexico to violate her most 
solemn treaty obligations, plunder our citizens of 
their property, and imprison their persons with- 
out affording them any redress, we have failed to 
perform one of the first and highest duties which 
every Government owes to its citizens; and the 
consequence has been, that many of them have 
been reduced from a state of affluence to bankrupt- 
cy. The proud name of American citizen, which 
ought to protect all who bear it from insult and 
injury throughout the world, has afforded no such 
protection to our citizens in Mexico. "We had 
ample cause of war against Mexico long before the 
breaking out of hostilities: But even then we for- 
bore to take redress into our own hands, until 
Mexico herself became the aggressor by invading |; 
our soil in hostile array and shedding the blood of ! 
our citizens. 

‘Such are the grave causes of complaint on the 
part of the United States against Mexico—causes 
which existed long before the annexation of Texas 
to the American Union; aud yet, animated by the 
love of peace, and a magnanimous moderation, we 
did_not adopt those measures of redress which, 
under such circumstances, are the justified resort || 
of injured vations. | 

The annexation of Texas to the United States | 
constituted no just cause of offence to Mexico. | 
The pretext that it did so is wholly inconsistent 
and irreconcilable with well-authenticated facts 
connected with the revolution by which Texas 
became independent of Mexico. That this may 
be the more manifest, it may be proper to advert 
to the causes and to the history of the principal 
events of that revolution. 

Texas constituted a portion of the ancient prov- 
ince of Louisiana, ceded to the United States by 
France in the year 1803. In the year 1819, the || 
United States, by the Florida treaty, ceded to |! 
Spain all that part of Louisiana within the present 
limits of Texas; and Mexico, by the revolution 
which separated -her from Spain, and rendered her 
an independent nation, succeeded to the rights of |! 
the mother country over this territory. In the 
year 1824, Mexico established a federal constitu- 
tion, under which the Mexican republic was com- 
posed ofa number of sovereign States, confedera- 
ted together in a federal Union similar to our own, 
Each of these States had its own executive, legis- 
lature, and judiciary, and, for all except federal 
purposes, was as independent of the general gov- 


Sears 


sylvania or Virginia under our Constitution. Tex- 
as and Coahuila, united and formed one of these 
Mexican States. The State constitution which | 
they adopted, and which was approved by the 


“free and independent of the other Mexican Uni- ; 
ted States, and of every other Power and domin- | 
ion whatsoever;” and proclaimed the great prin- | 
ciple of human liberty, that ‘* the sovereignty of | 
‘ the State resides originally and essentially in the | 
‘ general mass of the individuals who compose it.” | 
To the government under this constitution, as | 
well as to_that under the federal constitution, the | 


Emigrants from foreign countries, including the 
United States, were invited by the colonization 
laws of the State and of the Federal Government, 
to settle in Texas. Advantageous terms were 
offered to induce them to leave their own country 
and become Mexican citizens. This invitation 
was accepted by many of our. citizens, in the full 
faith that.in their new home they would be gov- 
erned by laws enacted by representatives elected 
by themselves, and that their lives, liberty, and 
property, would be protected by constitutional 
guarantees similar to those which existed in the 
republic they had left. Under a government thus 
organized, they continued until the year 1835, 
when a military revolution broke out in the city of 
Mexico, which entirely subverted the Federal and 
State constitutions, and placed a military dictator 


| at the head of the Government. 


By a sweeping decree ofa Congress subservient 


‘to the will of the dictator, the several State consti- 


tutions were abolished, and the States themselves 
converted into mere departments of the central 


| Government. The people of Texas were unwil- 
| ling to submit to this usurpation. 


Resistance to 
such tyranny became a high duty. Texas was 
fully absolved from all allegiance to the central 


; Government of Mexico from the moment that 


Government had abolished her State constitution, 


and in its place substituted an arbitrary and des- 


potic central Government. r 
Such were tle principal causes of the Texa 
revolution. The people of Texas at once deter- 
mined upon resistance, and flew to arms. In the 
midst of these important and exciting events, how- 
ever, they did not omit to place their liberties upon 
a secure and permanent foundation. They elected 
members to a convention, who, in the month of 
March, 1836,issued a formal declaration that their 
“ political connexion with the Mexican nation has 
‘forever ended, and that the people of Texas do 


| now constitute a FREE, SOVEREIGN, and INDE- 


‘PENDENT REPUBLIC, and are fully invested with 
‘all the rights and attributes which properly be- 
‘long to independent nations.” They also adopt 
ed for their government a liberal republican con- 
stitution. About the same time, Santa Ana, then 
the dictator of Mexico, invaded Texas with a 
numerous army, for the purpose of subduing her 
people, and enforcing obedience to his arbitrary 
and despotic government. On the twenty-first of 
April, 1836, he was met by the ‘Texan citizen sol- 


i| diers, and on that day was achieved by them the 
; memorable victory of San Jacinto, by which they 


conquered their independence. Considering the 
numbers engaged on the respective sides, history 
does not record a more brilliant achievement. 
Santa Ana himself was among the captives. 

In the month of May, 1836, Santa Ana ac- 
knowledged, by a treaty with the Texan authori- 
ties, in the most solemn form, “ the full, entire, 
‘and perfect independence of the republic of 
< Texas.” It is true, he was then a prisoner of 
war; but it is equally true that he had failed to re- 


| conquer Texas, and had met with a signal defeat; 


that his authority had not been revoked, and that 
by virtue of this treaty he obtained his personal 
release. By it hostilities were suspended, and the 
army which had invaded Texas under his com- 
mand returned in pursuance of this arrangement, 
unmolested, to Mexico. 

From the day that the battle of San Jacinto was 
fought until the present hour, Mexico has never 
possessed the power to reconquer Texas. In the 
language of the Secretary of State of the United 
States, ina despatch to our Minister in Mexico, 
under date of the eighth of July, 1842, ‘* Mexico 
‘may have chosen to consider, and may still choose 
‘to consider, Texas as having been at all times 
‘since 1835, and as still continuing, a rebellious 
‘province; but the world has been obliged to take 
‘a very different view of the matter. From the 
‘time of the battle of San Jacinto, in April, 1836, 
‘to the present moment, Texas has exhibited the 

same external signs of national independence ag 
‘ Mexico herself, and with quite as much ate onity 
‘of government. Practically free and independ- 
‘ent, acknowledged as a political sovereignty by 
‘the principal Powers of the world, no hostile foot 
‘ finding rest within her territory for six or seven 
‘ years, and Mexico herself refraining for all that 
t period from. any further attempt to reéstablish 
‘her own authority over that territory, it cannot 
‘but be surprising to find Mr. de Bocanegra,” 
(the Secretary of Foreign Affairs of Mexico,) 
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“ complaining that for that whole period citizens of 
tthe United States, or its Government, have 
‘been favoring the rebels of Texas, and supply- 
‘ing them with vessels, ammunition, and. money, 
‘as if the war for the reduction of the prov- 
‘ince of Texas had been constanily prosecu- 
“ted by Mexico, and her success prevented by 
‘ these influences from abroad.”’ In the same de- ; 
spateh, the Secretary of State affirms that “ since ; 
©1837 the United States have regarded Texas as | 
“an independent sovereignty, as much as Mexico; 
and. that trade and commerce with citizens of a 


4 


| by, France in 1803, has been always claimed as 


ij at present. During Mr. Jefferson’s administration 


the Rio Graride; and that, therefore, in march- | 
ing our army to the east bank of -the latter river, 
we passed the Texan line, and invaded the terri- 
tory of Mexico. A simple statement of facts, 
known to exist, will conclusively refute such an 
assumption. Texas, as ceded to the United States 


extending west to the Rio Grande, or Rio Bravo. 
This fact is established by the authority of our | 
most eminent statesmen at a period when the ques- 
| tion was as well if not better, understood than it is 


Government at war with Mexico camat, on that ; 
account, be regarded as an intercourse by which | 
assistance and succor are given to. Mexican 
rebels. The whole current of Mr. de Bocane- 
gra’s remarks runs in the same diréction, as if the | 
indenendence of Texas had not been acknowl- 
edged. it has been acknowledged—it was ac- 
knowledged in 1837, against the remonstrance 
and protest of Mexico; and most of the acts, of 
any importance, ef which Mr. de Bocanegra 
complains, flow necessarily from that recognition, į 
He speaks of Texas as still being ‘an integral 
part of the territory ofthe Mexican republic;’ 
but he cannot but understand that the United 
States do not so regard it. (The real complaint, 
of Mexico, therefore, is, in’ substance, neither 
more nor less than a complaint against the re 
cognition of Texan independence. It, may be | 
thought rather late to repeat that complaint, and 
hot quite just to confine it to the*Uniied States, to 
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unless the United States, having been the first to 
acknowledge the independence of Mexico her- 
‘self, are to be blamed for setting an, example 
t for the recognition of that of Texas.”) And he 


added, that “the Constitution, public treaties, and |! 


b 
‘the laws obliged the President to regard Texas i: 
‘as an independent State, and its territory as no | 
‘part of the territory of Mexico.” Texas had |; 
been an independent State, with an organized gov- | 
ernment, defying the power of Mexico to over- | 
throw or reconquer her, for mòre than ten years 
before Mexico commenced the present war against 
the United States. Texas had given such evi- 
dence to the world of her ability to maintain her 
separate existence as an independent nation, that 
she had been formally recognised as such, not 
only by the United States, but by severai of the 
principal Powers of Europe. These Powers had 
entered into treaties of amity, commerce and navi- 
gation with her. They had received and accred- 
ited her ministers and other diplomatic agents at 
their respective courts, and they bad commissioned 
ministers and diplomatic agents on their part to 
the Government of Texas... If Mexico, notwith- 
standing all this, and her utter inability to subdue 
or reconquer Texas, still stubbornly refused to re- 
cognise her as an independent nation, she was 
none the less so on that account. Mexico herself 
had been recognised as an independent nation by 
the United States and by other Powers miany years 
before Spain, of which, before her revolution, she 
had been a colony, would agree to recognise her 
s such, and yet Mexico was at that time, in the 
estimation of the civilized world, and in fact, none 
the less an independent power because Spain still 
claimed her as a colony. If Spain had continued 
until the present period to assert that Mexico was | 
one of her colonies, in rebellion against her, this | 
would not have made her so, or changed the fact | 
of her independent existence. Texas, at the pe- 
riod of her annexation to the United States, bore 
the same relation to Mexico that Mexico had 
borne to Span for many years before Spain ac- 
knowledged her independence, with this impor- 
tant difference, that before the annexation of Texas ; 
to the United States was consummated, Mi o! 
herself, by a formal act of ner Government, had | 
acknowledged the independence of Texas as a na- | 


tion, It is true that in the act of recognition she | 
prescribed a condition, which she had no power | 


or authority to impose, that Texas should not an- |! 


nex herself to any other Power; but this could not 
detract in any degree from the recognition which 
Mexico then made of her actual independence. 
Upon this plain statement of facts, it is absurd for 
Mexico to allege asa pretext for commencing hos- | 


tilities against the United States that Texas js still |, 
a pert of her territory. | 


č But there are those who, conceding all this to | 


be true, assume the ground that the true west- li 


ern boundary of Texas is the Nueces, instead of; 


| among other things, with the adjustment of bound- 


the exemption of England, France, and Belgium, |} 


}asetdement in that vicinity, a special messenger 


| boundary, and in her treaty made with Santa 


i| of December, 1836, passed “an act to define the 
| 


Messrs. Monroe and Pinckney, who had. been 
sent on a special mission to Madrid, charged, 


to the Spanish Minister of Foreign Affairs, under 
date of the twenty-cighth of January, 1805, assert 
tthe boundaries of Louisiana, as ceded to the 
ited States by France, ‘are the river Perdido 
on the east, and the river Bravo on the west;’’ 
and they add, that ‘ the facts and prineiples which 
‘justify this conclusion are so satisfactory to our 
i Government as to convince it that fhe United 
i States have not a better right to the island of 
| «New Orleans, uoder the cession referred to, than 
| “they have to the whole district of territory which 
| Cis above described.” 

Down to the conclusion of the Florida treaty, in 
February, 1819, by which this territory was ceded 
to Spain) the United States asserted and maintain- 
ed their territorial rights to this extent. In the 
i month of Janc, 1818, during Mr. Monroe’s ad- 
| ministration, information having been received 
| that a number of foreign adventurers had landed 
| at Galveston, with the avowed purpose of forming 
H 


| ary between the two countries, in a note addressed 
| 


tha 


was despatched by the Government of the United 
States, with instructions from the Secretary of 
State to warn them to desist, should they be found | 
there “or any other place north of the Rio Bravo, 
‘and within the territory claimed by the United | 
t States.” He was instructed, should they be |; 
found in the country north of that river, to make 
known to them ‘the surprise with which the 

‘ President has seen possession thustaken, without 
‘authority from the United States, of a place within 
‘their territorial limits, and upon which no lawful | 
“settlement can be made without their sanction.” 
He was instructed to call upon them to “avow 
under what national authority they profess to act,” 
and to give them due warning “that the place is 
‘within the United States, who will suffer no- per- 
‘manent settlement to be made there, under any 
‘authority other than their own.” As late as the 
8th of July, 1842, the Secretary of State of the 
United States, in a note addressed to our Minister 
in Mexico, maintains that, by the Florida treaty 
of 1819, the territory as far westas the Rio Grande | 
was confirmed to Spain. In that note he states 
that, ‘by the treaty of the 22d of February, 1819, 
‘between the United States and Spain, the Sabine 
‘was adopted as the line of boundary between the 
‘two Powers. Upto that period, no considerable 
* colonization had been effected in Texas; but the 
‘territory between the Sabine and the Rio Grande 
“being confirmed to Spain by the treaty, applications 
t were made to that Power for grants of land, and 
t such grants, or permissions of settlement, were in | 
“fact made by the Spanish authorities in favor of : 
‘citizens of the United States propasing to emigrate | 
‘to Texas in numerous families, before the declara- 
‘tion of independence by Mexico.” 

i The Texas which was ceded to Spain by the 
Florida treaty of 1819, embraced all the country 
now claimed by the State of Texas between the 
Nueces and the Rio Grande. The republic of 


ine r 
Texas always claimed this river as her western 


Ana, in May, 1836, he recognised it as such. 
By the constitution which Texas adopted in 
March, 1836, senatorial and representative dis- 
tricts were organized, extending west of the Nue- 
ces. The Congress of Texas, on the nineteenth 


boundaries of the republice of Texas,” in which 


| they declared the Rio Grande, from its mouth to 
| its source, to be their boundary, and by the said 
| act they extended their “ civil and political juris- 
diction” over the country up to that boundary. 
: During a period of more than nine years, which 
intervened between the adoption of her constitu- 
i tion and her annexation as one of the States of 
| our Union, Texas asserted and exercised many | 


acts of sovereignty and jurisdiction over the terri- 
tory and inhabitants west of the Nueces. She 
organizeri and defined the limits of counties ex- 
tending to the Rio Grande. She established couris 
of justice, gnd extended her judicial system over 
the territory. She established a,.custorn-house, 
and collected duties, and also post offices and post 
roads, in it. She established a land office, and 
issued numerous grants for Jand, within its limits, 
A Senator and a Representative residing in it were 
elected to the Congress of the republic, and served 
as such before the act of annexation took place. 
In both the Congress and Convention of Texas, 
which gave their assent to the terms of annexation 
to the United States, proposed by our Congress, 
were representatives residing west of the Nueces, 
who took part in the act of annexation itself. 
This was the Texas which, by the act of onr Con- 
gress of the twenty-ninth of December, 1845, was 
admitted as one of the States of our Union, That 
the Congress of the United States understood the 

tate of Texas which they admitted into the 
Union to extend beyond the Nueces is. apparent 
from the fact, that on the thirty-first of December, 
1845, only two days after the act of admission, 
they passed a law ‘to establish a collection dis- 
trict in the. State of Texas,” by which they created 
a port of delivery at Corpus Christi, situated west 
of the Nueces, and being the same point at which 
the Texas custom-house, under the laws of that 
republic, had been located, and directed that a 
surveyor to collect the revenue should be appoint- 
ed for that port by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. A surveyor 
was accordingly nominated, and confirmed by. the 
Senate, and has been ever since-in the performance 
of his duties, All these acts of the republic of 
Texas, and of our Congress, preceded the orders 
for the advance of our army to the east bank of the 
Rio Grande. Subsequently, Congress passed an 


| act “establishing certain post routes,” extending 
i west of the Nueces. 


The country west of that 
river now constitutes a part of one of the Congres- 
sional districts of Texas, and is represented in the 
House of Representatives. The Senators from 
that State were chosen by a Legislature in which 
the country west of that river was represented. 
In view of all these facts, it is difficult to conceive 
upon what ground it can be maintained that, in 
occupying the country west of the Nueces with 
our army, with a view solely to its security and 
defence, we invaded the territory of Mexico. But 
it would have been still more difficult to justify the 
Executive, whose duty it is to see that the laws 
be faithfully executed, if in the face of all these 
proceedings, both of the Congress of Texas and 
of the United States, he had assumed the respon- 
sibility of yielding up the territory west of the 
Nueces to Mexico, or of refusing to protect and 
defend this territory and its inhabitants, including 
Corpus Christi, as well as the remainder of Texas, 
against the threatened Mexican invasion.. 

But Mexico herself has never placed the war 
which she has waged, upon the ground that our 
army occupied the intermediate territory between 
the Nueces and the Rio Grande. Her refuted pre- 
tension that Texas was not in fact an independent 
State, but a rebellious province, was obstinately 
persevered in; and her avowed purpose in com- 
mencing a war with the United States was to re- 
conquer Texas, and to restore Mexican authority 
over the whole territory—not to the Nueces only, 
but to the Sabine. In view of the proclaimed 
menaces of Mexico to this effect, I deemed- it my 
duty, as a measure of precaution and defence, to 
order our army to occupy a position on our fron- 
tier as a military post, from which our troops 
could best resist and repel any attempted invasion 
which Mexico might make. 

Our army had occupied a position at Corpus 
Christi, west of the Nueces, as early as August, 
1845, without complaint from any quarter. Had 
the Nueces been regarded as the true western 
boundary of Texas, that boundary had been pass- 
ed by our army many months before it advanced 
to the eastern bank of the Rio Grande. In my 
annual message of December last I informed Con- 
gress that, upon the invitation of both the Con- 
gress and Convention of Texas, I had deemed it 
proper to order a strong squadron to the coasts of 
Mexico, and to concentrate an eficient military 
force on the western frontier of Texas, to protect 
and defend the inhabitants against the menaced in- 
vasion of Mexico. In that message I informed 
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‘Congress that the moment the terms of annexation 
offered by the United States were accepted. by | 
‘Texas, the latter became so far a part of our own | 
country as to make it our duty to afford such pro- i 
‘tection and defence; and that for that purpose our 
-squadron had been ordered to. the Galf, and ‘our 
army to ‘take a position between the Nueces and 
the Del Norte,” or Rio Grande, and ‘*to-repel any 
“invasion of the Texan territory which might be 
“attempted by the Mexican forces.” = = > 

Tt: was deeméd proper to issue this ordër, be- 
‘cause, Soon after the President of Texas, in April, 
4845, had isstied his proclamation convening the |) 
Congress of that republic, for the purpose of sub- |! 
mitting to that body the ‘terms of annexation pro- 
posen by the United States, the Government of 
Mexico made serious threats of invading the Texan 
territory. k 

These threats became more imposing as it be- 
came more apparent, in the progress of the ques- 
tion, that the people of Texas would decide in fa- || 
vor of accepting the terms of annexation; and, 
finally, they bad assumed such a formidable char- 
acter, as induced both the Congress and Conven- į 
tion of Texas to request that a military force |i 
should be sent by the United States into her terri- 
tory for the purpose of protecting and defending 
her against the threatened invasion. It would 
have been a violation of good faith towards the 
people of Texas to have refused to afford the aid 
which they desired against a threatened invasion, 
to which they had been exposed by their free de- 
termination to annex themselves to our Union, in 
compliance with the overture made to them by the 
joint resolution of our Congress. 

Accordingly, a portion of the army was ordered 
to advance into Texas. Corpus Christi was the 
position selected by General Taylor. He en- 
camped, at that place in August, 1845, and the | 
army remained in that position until the eleventh 
of March, 1846, when it moved westward, and on 
the twenty-eighth of that month reached the east 
bank of the Rio Grande opposite to Matamoros. 
This movement was made in pursuance of orders 
from the War Department, issued on the thirteenth 
‘of January, 1846. Before these orders were is- 
‘sued, the despatch of our minister in Mexico, trans- 
mitting the decision of the Council of Government 
of Mexico, advising that he should nat be received, 
and also the despatch of our consul residing in the |: 
city of Mexico—the former bearing date on the 
seventeenth, and the latter on the eighteenth of 
December, 1845, copies of both of which accompa- 
nied my message to Congress of the eleventh of 
May last—were received at the Department of 
State. These communications rendered it highly 
probable, if not absolutely certain, that our minis- | 
ter would not be received by the Government of 
General Herrera. It was also well known that ; 
but little hope could be entertained of a different ii 
result from General Paredes, in case the revolu- 
tionary movement which he was prosecuting should 
prove successful, as was highly probable. The 
partisans of Paredes, as our minister, in the de- 
spatch referred to, states, breathed the fiercest hos- 
ulity against the United States, denounced the pro- 
posed negotiation as treason, and openly called 
upon ‘the troops and the people to put down the 
government of Herrera by force. The reconquest 
of Texas, and war with the United States, were 
openly threatened. These were the circumstances | 
existing, when it was decmed proper to order the 
army under the command of General Taylor to 
advance to the western frontier of Texas, and 
occupy a position on or near the Rio Grande. 

The apprehensions of a contemplated Mexican 
invasion have been since fully justified by the 
event. The determination of Mexico to rash into 
hostilities with the United States was afterwards 
‘manifested from the whole tenor of the note of the | 
Mexican Minister of Foreign Affairs to our min- ; 
ister, bearing date on the tweifth of March, 1846. 
Paredes had then revolutionized the Government, |. 
and his minister, after referring to the resolution ! 
for the annexation of Texas, which had been 
adopted by our Congress in March, 1845, proceeds |; 
to declare that ‘a fact such as this, or, to speak 
* with greater exactness, so notable an act of usur- | 
f pation, created an imperious necessity that Mex- 
*1c0, for her own honor, should repel it with proper 
“firmness and dignity. The Supreme Government | 
“had beforehand declared that it would look upon 
“such an act asa casis belli; and, as a consequence 
“of this declaration, negotiation was, 


by its very Ii 


i shore of the Rio Grande, crossed the r 
; vaded onr territory, and commenced hostilit 


‘nature, at an end, and war was the only recourse 

“of the Mexican Government.”’ ; 
It appears, also, that on the fourth of April fol- 

lowing, General Paredes, through his Minister of 


War, issued orders to the Mexican general in com- <: 


mand on the Texan frontier to “ attack ° our army 
“by every means which war permits.” To this 
General Paredes had been pledged to the army 
and people of Mexico during the military revolu- 
tion which had brought him into power. On the 
eighteenth of April, 1846, General Paredes ad- 
dressed a letter to the commander on that frontier, 
in which he stated to him, ‘tat the present date 1 
‘suppose you at the head of that valiant army, 
‘either fighting already, or preparing for the ope- 
‘rations of a campaign; and ‘supposing you 


| ‘already on the theatre of operations, and with all 
| ‘the forces assembled, it is indispensable that hos- 
| “tilities be commenced, yourself taking the initia- 
| ‘tive against the enemy.” 


. 
The movement of our army to the Rio Grande 
was made by the commanding general under posi- 


tive orders to abstain from all aggressive acts to- | 


wards Mexico, or Mexican citizens, and to regard 


i the relations between the two countries as peace- |; 
ful, unless Mexico should declare war, or com- || 


mit acts of hostility indicative of a state of war; 
and these orders he faithfully executed. Whilst 
occupying his position on the east bank of the 
Rio Grande, within the Emits of Texas, then re 
cently admitted as one of the States of our Union, 
the commanding general of the Mexican forces, 
who, in pursuance of the orders of his govern- 
ment, had collected a large army on the opposite 
iver, in- 
es by 


attacking our forces. 


Thus, after all the injuries which we had re- | 


ceived and borne from Mexico, and after she had 
insultingly rejected a minister sent to ber on a 
mission of peace, and whom she had soleranly 
agreed to receive, she consummated her long course 


of outrage against our country by commencing an | 
offensive war and shedding the blood of our citi- ; 


zens on our own soil, 

The United States never attempted to acquire 
Texas by conquest. On the contrary, atan early 
period after the people of Texas had achieved 


their independence, they sought to be annexed to | 


the United States, Ata general election in Sep- 


tember, 1836, they decided with great unanimity ` 
| in favor of ‘‘annexation;’? and in November fol- 


lowing, the Congress of the republic authorized 
the appointment of a minister, to bear their re- 


quest to this Government. This Government, how- | 
ever, having remained neutral between Texas and || 


Mexico during the war between them, and con- 
sidering it due to the honor of our country, and 
our fair fame among the nations of the earth, that 
we should not at this early period consent to an- 


| nexation, nor until it should be manifest to the 


whole world that the reconquest of Texas by Mex- 
ico was impossible, refused to accede to the over- 
tures made by Texas. On the twelfth of April, 
1544, and after.more than seven years had elapsed 
since Texas had established her independence, a 
treaty was concluded for the annexation of that 
republic to the United States, which was rejected 
by the Senate. Finally, on the first of March, 
1845, Congress passed a joint resolution for annex- 
ing her to the United States, upon certain prelimi- 
nary conditions to which her assent was required. 
The solemnities which characterized the delibera- 
tions and conduct of the Government and people 
of Texas, on the deeply interesting questions pre- 
sented by these resolutions, are known to the 
world. The Congress, the Executive, and the 


: people of Texas, in a convention elected for that 
purpose, accepted with great unanimity the pro- | 
posed terms of annexation; and thus consummated | 
on her part the great act of restoring to our federal | 
Union a vast territory which had been ceded to | 


Spain by the Florida treaty more than a quarter of 


; a century before. 
After the joint resolution for the annexation of ; 


Texas to the United States had been passed by our 


l; Congress, the Mexican Minister at Washington 


addressed a note to the Secretary of State, bearing 


i! date on the 6th of March, 1845, protesting against 
; itas “an act of aggression, the Most unjust which 
‘can be found recorded in the annals of modern | 


‘history; namely, that of despoiling a friend] 
‘nation, like Mexico, of a considerable portion of 
‘her territory;?’? and protesting against the resolu- 


i| tion of annexation, as being an act * whereby the 
province of Texas, an integral portion of the 
i< Mexican territory, is agreed and admitted.into the 
| < American Union;”’ and he announced that, as a 
: consequence, his mission to the United States had 
| terminated, and demanded his passports, which 
| were granted. It was upon the absurd pretext, 
| made by Mexico, (herself indebted for her inde- 
! pendence to a successful revolution,) that the re- 
public of Texas still continued to be, notwithstand- 
ing all that had passed, a province of Mexico, that 
this step was taken by the Mexican Minister. 

Every honorable effort has been used by me to 
avoid the war whith followed, but all have proved 
vain. All our attempts to preserve peace have 
been met by insult and resistance on the part of 
| Mexico. My efforts to this end commenced in the 
| note of the Secretary of State of the 10th of March, 
1845, in. answer to that of the Mexican Minister. 
i) Whilst declining to reopen a discussion which had 
| alrcady been exhausted, and proving. again what 
' was known to the whole world, that Texas had 
long since achieved her independence, the Secreta- 
ii ry of State expressed the regret of this Govern- 
ment that Mexico should have taken offence at the 
resolution of annexation passed by Congress, and 
i) gave assurance that our “ most strenuous efforts 
| shall be devoted to the amicable adjustment of 
“every cause of compiaint between the two Govern- 
‘ments, and to the cultivation of the kindest and 
‘most friendly relations between the sister repub- 
Elies? 

That I have acted in the spirit of this assurance, 
will appear from the events which have since oc- 
curred. Notwithstanding Mexico had abruptly 
terminated all diplomatic intercourse with the Unt- 
ted States, and ought, therefore, to have been the 
first to ask for its reshmption, yet, waiving all 
‘ ceremony, I embraced the earliest favorable oppor- 
tunity ‘to ascertain from the Mexican Govern- 
“ment whether they would receive an envoy from 
‘the United States instructed with fall power toad- 
‘just all the questions in dispute between the two 
“Governments.”? In September, 1845, F believed 
the propitious moment for such an overture had 
arrived. Texas, by the enthusiastic and almost 
unanimous will of her people, had pronounced in 
i favor of annexation. Mexico herself had agreed 
to acknowledge the independence of Texas, sub- 
ect taa condition, it is true, which she had no 
right to impose and no power to enforce. The 
| last lingering hope of Mexico, if she still could, 
i| have retained any, that Texas would ever again 
| become one of her provinces, must have been 
‘| abandoned. ; 

The consul of the United States at the. city of 
| Mexico was, therefore, instructed by the Secre- 
|| tary of State on the fifteenth of September, 1845, 
; to make the inquiry of the Mexican Government. 
The inquiry was made, and on the fifteenth of 
‘| October, 1845, the Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
| the Mexican Government, in a note addressed to 
; our consul, gave a favorable response, requesting, 
at the same time, that our naval force might be 
withdrawn from Vera Cruz while negotiations 
should be pending. Upon the receipt of this note, 
| our naval force was promptly withdrawn from 
| Vera Cruz. A Minister was immediately appoint- 
| ed, and departed to Mexico. Everything bore a 
| promising aspect for a speedy and peaceful adjust- 
H 
| 


| ment of all our difficulties. At the date of my 
‘annual Message to Congress, in December last, no 
doubt was entertained but that he wouid be re- 
| ceived by the Mexican Government, and the hope 
| was cherished that all cause of misunderstanding 
i between the two countries would be speedily re- 
moved. In the confident hope that such would 
| be the result of his mission, I informed Congress 
i that I forbore at that time to ‘recommend such 
| ulterior measures of redress for the wrongs and 
je injuries we had so Jong borne, as it would have 
| “been proper to make had no such negotiation been 
|| < instituted.” To my surprise and regret, the Mexi- 
ican Government, though solemnly pledged to do 
| so upon the arrival of our Minister in Mexico, 
| refused to receive and accredit him. When he 
| reached Vera Cruz, on the thirtieth of November, 
| 1845, he found that the aspect of affairs had un- 
i 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

i 


i dergone an unhappy change. The Government 
| of General Herrera, who was at that time Presi- 
dent of the republic, was tottering to its fall 
General Paredes (a military leader) had manifest- 
ed his determination to overthrow the Government 
of Herrera, by a military revolution; and one of 
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the principal means which he employed. to effect | 
his purpose, and render the Government of Herrera 
odious to the army and people of Mexico, was. by 
loudly condemning its determination to reccive a 
Minister of peace from the United States, alleging 
that it was the intention of Herrera, by a treaty 
with the United States, to dismember the territory 
of Mexico, by ceding away the department of 
Texas. The Government of Herrera is believed | 
to have been well disposed to a pacific adjustment | 
of existing difficulties; but, probably alarmed for 
its own security, and in order to ward off the dan- 
ger of the revolution led by Paredes, violated its 
solemn agreement, and refusal to receive or ac- 
credit our Minister;-and this, although informed | 
that he had been invested with full power to adjust || 
all questions in dispute between the two Govern- 
ments. Among the frivolous pretexts for this re- | 
fusal, the principal one was, that our Minister had | 
not gone upon a special mission, confined to the 


| 
question of Texas alone, leaving all the outrages | 
upon our flag and our citizens unredressed. The | 
Mexican Government well knew that both our | 
national honor and the protection due to our citi- | 
zens imperatively required that the two questions | 
of boundary and indemnity should be treated of | 
together, as naturally and inseparably -blended, ! 
and they ought to have seen that this course was | 
best calculated. to enable the United States to ex- || 
tend to them the most liberal justice. On the thir- i 
tieth of December, 1845, General Herrera resigned || 
the Presidency, and yielded up the Government ; 
to General Paredes without a struggle. Thus a || 
revolution was accomplished solely by the army | 
commanded by Paredes, and the supreme power | 
in Mexico passed into the hands of a military || 
usurper, who was known to be bitterly hostile to |! 
the United States. l 
Although the prospect of a pacific adjustment jj 
with the new government was unpromising, from =: 
the known hostility of its head to the United States, | 
yet, determined that nothing should be left undone | 
on our part to restore friendly relations hetween Í 
the two countries, our Minister was instructed to i 
present his credentials to the new government, and | 
ask to he accredited by it in the diplomatic charac- |! 
ter in which he had been commissioned. ‘These || 
instructions he executed by his note of the first of 1) 
March, 1846, addressed to the Mexican’ Minister | 
of Foreign Affairs, but his request was insultingly |: 
refused by that Minister in his answer Of the | 
twelfth of the same month. No alternative re- : 
mained for our Minister but to demand his pass- | 
ports, and return to the United States. 
Thus was the extraordinary spectacle presented | 
to the civilized world, of a Government, in viola- |} 
tion of its own express agreement, having twice |! 
rejected a minister of peace, invested with full |; 
powers to adjust all the existing -differences be- |: 
tween the two countries in a manner just and hon- |! 
orable to both. Iam not aware that modern his- | 
tory presents a parallel case, in which, in time of | 
peace, one nation has refused even to hear propo- i| 
sitions from another for terminating existing diti- ; 
culties between them. Scarcely a hope of adjust- 
ing our difficulties, even at a remote day, or of | 
preserving peace with Mexico, could be cherished | 
while Paredes remained at the head of the Govern- 
ment. He had acquired the supreme power by a !! 
military revolution, and upon the mest solemn 
pledges to wage war against the United States, |: 
and to reconquer ‘Texas, which he claimed asa || 
revolted province of Mexico. He had denounced | 
as guilty of treason all those Mexicans who con- į 
sidered Texas as no longer constituting a part of : 
the territory of Mexico, and who were friendly to 
the cause of peace. The duration of the war which i 
he waged against the United States was indefinite, | 
bécause the end which he proposed, of the recon- |! 
quest of Texas, was hopeless. Besides, there was | 
good reason to believe, from all his conduct, that | 
it was his intention to convert the republic of | 
Mexico into a monarchy, and to call a foreign | 
European prince to the throne. Preparatory to | 
this end, he had, during his short rule, destroyed : 
the liberty of the press, tolerating that portion of | 
it only which openly advocated the establishment |; 
ofa monarchy. The better to secure the success | 
of his ultimate designs, he had, by an arbitrary 
decrec, convoked a Congress—not to be elected by | 
the free voice of the people, but to be chosen in a |} 
manner to make them subservient to his will and to | 
give him absolute control over their deliberations. 
Under all these circumstances, it was believed | 


that any revolution in Mexico, founded upon. op- 
position to the ambitious projects of Paredes ywould 
tend to promote the cause of peace, as well as pre- 
vent any attempted European interference in the 
affairs of the North American continent—both ob- 
jects of deep interest to the United States.. Any 


such foreign interference, if attempted, must have | 


been resisted by the United States. My views 
upon that subject were fully communicated to Con- 
gress in my last annual Message. In any event, 
it was certain that no change whatever in the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico, which would deprive Paredes 
of power, could- be for the worse, so far as the 
United States were concerned, while it was highly 
probable that any change must be for the better. 
This was the state of affairs existing when Con- 
gress, on the thirteenth of May last, recognised 


the existence of the war which had been com- | 
menced by the Government of Paredes, and it be- |; 


came an object of much importance, with a view 


to a speedy settlement of our difficulties, and the ; 


restoration of an honorable peace, that Paredes 
should not retain power in Mexico. 


Before that time there were symptoms of a revo- | 


lution in Mexico, favored, as it was understood to 


be, by the more liberal party, and especially by | 
those who were opposed to foreign interference | 


and to the monarchical form of government. Santa 
Ana was then in exile in Havana, having been 


expelled from power and banished from his coun- |! 


try by a revolution which occurred in December, 
1844; but it was known that he had still a consid- 
erable party in his favor in Mexico. It was also 
equally well known that no vigilance which could 
be exerted by our squadron would, in all proba- 
bility, have prevented him from effecting a landing 
somewhere on the extensive gulf coast of Mexico, 
if he desired to return to his country. He had 
openly professed an entire change of policy; had 


expressed his regret that he had subverted the fed- || 


eral constitution of 1824, and avowed that he was 
now in favor of its restoration. He had publicly 
declared his hostility, in the strongest terms, to the 
establishment of a monarchy, and to European 
interference in the affairs of his country. 

Information to this effect had been received, from 
sources believed to be reliable, at the date of the 
recognition of the existence of the war by Con- 
gress, and was afterwards fully confirmed by the 
receipt of the despatch of our consul in the city of 
Mexico, with the accompanying docushents, which 
are herewith transmitted. Besides, it was reason- 
able tp suppose that he must see the ruinous con- 
sequences to Mexico of a war with the United 
States, and that it would be his interest to favor 
peace. 

It was under these circumstances and upon these 


considerations that it was deemed expedient not to |, 


obstruct his return to Mexico, should he attempt 
to do so. Our object was the restoration of peaces 
and with that view, no reason was perceived why 
we should take part with Paredes, and aid him, by 
means of our blockade, in preventing the return of 
his rival to Mexico. On the contrary, it was be- 


i| lieved that the intestine divisions which ordinary | 


sagacity could not but anticipate’as the fruit of 
Santa Ana’s return to Mexico, and his contest 
with Paredes, might strongly tend to produce a 
disposition with both parties to restore and pre- 
serve peace with the United States. Paredes was 
a soldier by profession, and a monarchist in prin- 
ciple. He had but recently before been successful 
in a military revolution, by which he had obtained 
power. 
States, with which he had involved his country in 
the existing war. Santa Ana had been expelled 


| from power by the army, was known tobe in open 


hostility to Paredes, and publicly pledged against 
foreign intervention and the restoration of mon- 
archy in Mexico. 1n view of these facts and cir 
cumstances, it was, that, when orders were issued 
to the commander of our naval forces in the Gulf, 
on the thirteenth day of May last, the day on 
which the existence of the war was recognised by 
Congress, to 
blockade, he was directed not to obstruct the pas- 
sage of Santa Ana to Mexico, should he attempt 
to return. 

A revolution took place in Mexico in the early 
part of August following, by which the power of 
Paredes was overthrown, and he has since been 
banished from the country, and is now in exile. 
Shortly afterwards, Santa Ana returned. It re- 
mains to be seen whether his return may not yet 


He was the sworn enemy of the United | 


place the coasts of Mexico under | 


prove to be favorable to.a pacific adjustment of the 
existing difficulties, it being manifestly his interest 
not to persevere in. the prosecution of a war com- 
| menced by Paredes, to accomplish a purpose so 
absurd as the reconquest of Texas to the Sabine. 
Had Paredes remained in power, it is morally cer- 
tain that any pacific adjustment would have been 
hopeless. or , 
Upon the commencement of hostilities by Mexi- 
| co against the United States, the indignant spirit 
(| of the nation was at once aroused. Congress 
i| promptly responded to the expectation of the 
country, and, by the act of the thirteenth of May 
last, recognised the fact that war existed, by the 
act of Mexico, between the United States and that 
republic, and granted the means necessary for its 
vigorous prosecution. Being involved in a war 
thus commenced by Mexico, and for the justice of 
| which on our part we may confidently appeal to 
li the whole world, I resolved to prosecute it with 
| the utmost vigor. Accordingly, the ports of Mexi- 
co on the Gulf and on the Pacific have been placed 
under blockade, and her territory invaded at sev- 
eral important points. ‘The reports from the De- 
partments of War and the Navy will inform you 
in detail of the measures adopted in the 


more i 
emergency in which our country was placed, and 
of the gratifying results which have been accom- 
plished. i 

The various columns of the army have perform- 
€ ed their duty under great disadvantages, with the 
| most distinguished skill and courage. ‘The victo- 
ries of Palo Alto and Reseca de la Palma, and of 
Monterey, won against greatly superior numbers, 
and against most decided advantages in other re- 
spects on the part of the enemy, were brilliant in 
their execution, and entitle our brave officers and 
soldiers to the grateful thanks of their country. 
The nation deplores the loss of the brave officers 
and men who have gallantly fallen while vindi- 
cating and defending their country’s rights and 
honor. 

It is a subject of pride and satisfaction that our 
volunteer citizen soldiers, who so promply re- 
sponded to their country’s call, with an experi- 
ence of the discipline of a camp of only a few 
weeks, have borne their part in the hard-fought 
battle of Monterey with à constancy and courage 
equal to that of veteran troops, and worthy of the 
highest admiration. The privationsof long marches 
through the enemy’s country, and through a wil- 
derness, have been borne without a murmur. 
| rapid movements the province of New Mexico, 
with Santa Fë, its capital, has been captured with- 
out bloodshed. The navy has coöperated with 
| the army, and rendered important services : if not 
i! go brilliant, it is because the enemy had no force 
i to meet them on their own clement, and because 
|| of the defences which nature has interposed in the 
| difficulties of the navigation on the Mexican coast. 
(| Our squadron in the Pacific, with the coöperation 
‘| of a gallant officer of the army, and a small force 
i| hastily collected in that distant country, have ac- 
i| quired bloodless possession of the Californias, and 
i| the American flag has been raised at every im- 
i| portant point in that province. 
iio I congratulate you on the success which has thus 
attended our military and naval operations. łn 
‘Jess than seven months after Mexico commenced 


| maulipas, and the Californias, a territory larger in 
|! extent than that embraced in the original thirteen 
| States of the Union, inhabited by a considerable 
| population, and much of it more than a thousand 
< miles from the points at which we had to collect 

our forces and commence our movements. By the 
| blockade, the import and export trade of the enemy 
| has been cut off. Well may the American people 
| be proud of the energy and gallantry of our regu- 
ii lar and volunteer officers and soldiers. The events 


|, of these few months afford a gratifying proof that 
i our country can, under any emergency, confident- 
i| ly rely for the maintenance of her honor, and the 
i defence of her rights, on an effective force, ready 
| at all times voluntarily to relinquish the comforts 
| of home for the perils and privations of the camp. 
| And though such a force may be for the time ex- 
i pensive, it is in the end economical, as the ability 
li to command it removes the necessity of employing 
a large standing army in time of peace, and proves 


Atsvevils,:and ‘considering that, after the brilliant 
ovietories of-our arms on the eighth and ninth of 


piomined by it, another overture was made to 
‘of July: last, to terminate hostilities by a peace just 
first of August following, the Mexican Govern- 
-ment declined to accept this friendly overture; but 


‘referred it to the decision of a Mexican Congress, 
to be assembled in. the early part of the present 


‘well as to our muchéinjured citizens, who hold 


* pias, little, if any, further resistance is apprehend- 
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that.our people love their institutions, and are ever 

ready to defend and protect them. ene 
Whilst the war was in a course-of vigorous and 

successful prosecution, being still anxious to arrest 


May. last, the national ‘honor could not be com- 
exico, by my direction, on the twenty-seventh 


and ‘honorable to both countries. On the thirty- 


month. I communicate to you, herewith, a copy 
of the letter of the Secretary. of State proposing to 
reopen negotiations, of the answer of the Mexican 
Government, and of the reply thereto of the Sec- 
retary of State. 

The war will continue to be prosecuted with 
vigor, as the best means of securing peace. It is 
hoped that the decision of the Mexican Congress, 
to which our last overture has been referred,:may | 
result ina speedy and honorable peace. With our 
experience, however, of the unreasonable course 
of the Mexican authorities, itis the part of wisdom 
not to relax in the energy of our military opera- 
tions until the result is made known. In this 
view, it is deemed important to hold military pos- 
session of all the provinces which have been taken, 
until a definitive treaty of peace shall have been | 
concluded and ratified by the two countries. | 

The war has not been waged with a view to 
conquest; but having been commenced by Mexico, 
it has been carried into the enemy’s country, and 
will be vigorously prosecuted there, with a view 
tò obtain an honorable peace, and thereby secure 
ample indemnity for the expenses of the war, as 


large- pecuniary demands against Mexico. 

By the laws of nations, a conquered territory is 
subject to be governed by the conqueror during his 
military, possession, and until there is either a 
treaty of peace, or he shall voluntarily withdraw 
from it. The old civil government being neces- 
sarily superseded, it is the right and duty of the 
conqueror to secure his conquest, and to provide 
for the maintenance of civil order and the rights of 
the inhabitants. This right has been exercised, 
and this duty performed, by our military and naval 
commanders, by the establishment of temporary 
governments in some of the conquered provinces 
in Mexico, assimilating them, as far as practicable, 
to the free institutions of our own country. In 
the provinces of New Mexico, and of the Califor- | 


ed from. the inhabitants to the temporary govern- 
ients which have thus, from the necessity of the 
case, and according to the laws of war, been es- 
tablished. It may be proper to provide for the 
security of these important conquests by making 
an. adequate appropriation for the purpose of erect- 
ing, fortifications and defraying the expenses 
necessarily incident to the mainienance of our 
possession and authority over them. 

Near the close. of your last session, for reasons 
communicated to Congress, I deemed it important, 
as a measure for securing a speedy. peace with 
Mexico, that a sum of money should be appro- 
priated, and placed in the power of the Executive, | 
similar to that which had been made upon two 
former occasions, during the administration of | 
President Jefferson. 

On the twenty-sixth of February, 1803, an ap- | 
propriation of two millions of dollars was made, | 
and placed at the disposal of the President. Its 
object is well known. It was at that time in con- 
templation to acquire Louisiana from France, and | 
it-was intended to be applied as a part of the con- | 
sideration which might be paid for that territory. 
On the thirteenth of February, 1806, the same |! 
sum was in like manner appropriated, with a view 
to the purchase of the Floridas from Spain. ‘These 
uppropriations were made to facilitate negotiations, 
and as a means to enable the President to accom- 
plish. the important objects in view. Though it | 
did not become necessary for the President to use 
these appropriations, yet a state of things might 
have arisen in which it would have been. highly | 
important for. him to do so, and the wisdom of | 
Making them cannot be doubted. It is believed 
that the measure recommended at your last session 


“existence. of. the war wit 


met with the approbation of decided majorities in | 


both Houses. of Congress.: Indeed, in different 
forms, a bill making an appropriation of two mil- 
lions of dollars passed each House, and itis much 
to be regretted that itdid not become a law. The 
reasons which induced me to recommend the 
measure at that time still exist; and I again submit 
the subject for your consideration, and suggest the 
importance of early action upon it. Should the 


appropriation be made and be not needed, it will | 
‘remain in the treasury: should it be deemed proper 


to apply it, in whole or in part, it will be accounted 
for as other public. expenditures. 

Immediately after Congress had recognised the 
Mexico, my attention 
was directed to the danger that privateers might 
be fitted out in the ports of Cuba and Porto Rico 
to prey upon the commerce of the United States ; 
ane I invited the special attention of the Spanish 
Government to the fourteenth article of our treaty 
with that Power, of the twentieth of October, 1795, 
under which the citizens and subjects of either 
nation who shali take commissions or letters of 
marque to act as privateers against the other 
“ shall be punished as pirates.” 

It affords me pleasure to inform you that I have 
received assurances from the Spanish Government 
that this article of the treaty shall be faithfully 
observed on its part. Orders for this purpose 
were immediately transmitted from that Govern- 
ment to the authorities of Cuba and Porto Rico to 
exert their utmost vigilance in preventing any at- 
tempts to fit out privateers in those islands against 
the United States. From the good faith of Spain 
l am fully satisfied that this treaty will be executed 


in its spirit as well as its letter; whilst the United į 


States will, on their part, faithfully perform all the 
obligations which it imposes on them. 

Information has been recently received at the 
Department of State that the Mexican Government 
has sent to Hfavana blank commissions to priva- 
teers, and. blank certificates of naturalization, 
signed by General Salas, the present head of the 
Mexican Government. There is, also, reason to 
apprehend that similar documents have been trans- 
mitted to other parts of he world. Copies of 
these papers, in translation, are herewith trans- 
mitted. 

As the preliminaries required by the practice of civilized 
nations for commissioning privateers and regulating their 
conduct appear not io have been observed, and as these 
commissions are in blank, to be filled up with the names of 


citizens and subjects of all nations who may be willing to 
purchase them, the whole proceeding can only be construed 


as au invitation to all the freebooters upon earth, who are | 


willing to pay for the privilege, to ernise against American 
ecommerce. It will be for our courts of justice to decide 
whether, under such circumstances, these Mexican letters 
of marque and reprisal shal] protect those who accept them, 
and commit robberies upon the high seas under their au- 
thority, from the pains and penalties of piracy. 

If the certificates of naturalization thus granted be in- 
tended by Mexico to shield Spanish subjects from the 
guilt. and punishment of pirates, under our treaty with 
Spain, they will certainly prove unavailing. Such a snb- 
terfuge would be but a weak device to defeat the provisions 
of a solemn treaty. 


I recommend that Congress should immediately provide | 


by law for the trial and punishment as pirates of Spanish 
subjects who, escaping the vigilance of their Government, 
shall be found guilty of privateering against the Unitcd 
States. I do not apprehend serious danger from these pri- 
vateers. Our navy will be constantly on the alert to pro- 
tectourcommerce. Besides, in case prizes should be nfade 
of American vessels, the utmost vigilance will be exerted 
by our blockading squadron to prevent the captors from 
taking them into Mexican ports, and it is not apprehended 
that any nation will violate its neutrality by suffering such 
prizes to be condemned and sold witbin its jurisdiction. 


I recommend that Congress should immediately provide ! 


by law for granting letters of marque and reprisal against 
vessels under the Mexican flag. Itis true that there are 
but few, if any, commercial vessels of Mexico upon the 
high seas; and it is, therefore; not probable that many 
American privateers would be fitted out, in case alaw 
should pass authorizing this mode of warfare. It is, not- 
withstanding, certain that such privateers may render good 
service to the commercial interests of the country by recap- 
turing our merchant ships, should any be taken by armed 
vessels under the Mexican flag, as well a by capturing these 
vessels themselves. Every means within our power should 
be rendered available for the protection of our commerce. 
The annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury will 
exhibit a detailed statement of the condition of the finances. 
The imports for the fiscal year ending on the thirtieth of 
June last were of the value of one hundred and twenty-one 


millions. six hundred and ninety-one thousand seven hun- | 


dred and ninety-seven dollars; of which the amount ex- 
ported was eleven million three hundred and forty-six 
thousand six hundred and twenty-three dolars, leaving the 
amount retained in the country for domestic consumption 
one hundred and ten million three hundred and forty-five 
thousand one hundred and seventy-four dollars. The value 
of the exports for the same period was one hundred and 
thirteen million. four hundred and eighty-éight thousand 
five hundred and sixtcen dollars; of which one hundred 
and two million one hundred and forty-one thousand eight 


hundred and ninety-three dollars consisted of domestic pro- 
ductions, and eleven million three hundred and forty-six 
thousand six hundred and twenty-three dollars of foreign 
articles. 

The receipts into the treasury for the same year were 
twenty-nine million four hundred and ninety-nine thousand 
two hundred and forty-seven dollars and six cents: of yich 
there was derived from the customs twenty-six million 
seven hundred and twelve thousand six hundred and sixty- 
seven dollars and eighty-seven cents; from sales of public 
lands two million six hundred and ninety-five thousand 
four hundred and fifty-two dollars and forty-eight cents; 
and from incidental and misceHaneous sources ninety-two 
thousand one hundred and twenty-six dollars and seventy- 
one cents. The expenditures for the same period were 
twenty-eight million thirty-one thousand one hundred and 
fourteen dollars and twenty cents, and the balance in the 
treasury on the first day of July last was nine million one 
hundred and twenty-six thousand four hundred and thirty- 
nine dollars and eight cents. 

The amount of the public debt, including treasury notes, 
on the first of the present month was twenty-four million 
two hundred and fifty-six thousand four hundred and ninety 
four dollars and sixty cents ; of which the sum of seventeen 
million seven hundred and eighty-eight thousand seven 
hundred and ninety-nine dollars and sixty-two cents was 
outstanding on the fourth of March, 1845, leaving the 
amount incurred since that time six million four hundted 
and sixty-seven thousand six hundred and ninety-four dol- 
jars and ninety-eight cents. 

In order to prosecute the war with Mexico with vigor 
and energy, as the best means of bringing it to a speedy and 
honorable termination, a further loan will be necessary, to 


| meet the expenditures for the present and the next fiseal 


years. If the war should be continued until the thirtieth 
of June, 1848—being the end of the next fiscal year—it is 
estimated that an additional joan of twenty-three millions 
of dollars will be required. This estimate is made upon 
the assumption that it will be necessary to retain constantly 
in the treasury four millions of dollars, to guard against 
contingencies. Ifsuch surplus were not required tu be re- 
tained, then a loan of nineteen millions of dollars would be 
sufficient. If, however, Congress should, at the present 
session, impose a revenue duty on the principal articles now 
embraced in the free list, it is estimated that an additional 
annual revenue of about two million and a‘half, amount- 
ing, it is estimated, on the thirtieth of June, 1848, to four 
million of dollars, would be derived from that source; and 


‘the loan required would be reduced by that amount. It is 


estimated, also, that should Congress graduate and reduce 


| the price of such of the public lands as have been. long in 


the market, the additional revenue derived from that source 
would be annually, for several years to come, between half 
a million and a million of dollars; and the loan required 
may be reduced by that amount also. Should these meas- 
ures be adopted, the loan required would not probably ex- 
ceed eighteen or nineteen million of doliars—leaving in the 
treasury a constant surplus of four million of dollars. The 
loan proposed, it is estimated, will be sufficient to cover the 
necessary expenditures, both for the war and for all other 
purposes, up to the thirtieth of June, 1848; and an amount 
of this loan, not exceeding one-half, may be required during 
the present fiscal year, and the greater part of the remainder 
during the first half of the fiscal year succeeding, 

In order that timely notice may be given, and proper 
measures taken to effect. the loan, or such. portion of it. as 
may be required, it is important that the authority of Con- 
gress to make it be given at an early period of your present 
session. It issuggested that the loan should be contracted 
for a period of twenty years, with authority to purchase the 
stock and pay it off, at an earlier period, atits market value, 
out of any surplus which may at any time be in the treasu- 
ry applicable to that purpose. After the establishment of 
peace with Mexico, it is supposed that a considerable sur- 
plus will exist, and that the debt may be extinguished ina 
much shorter period than that for which it may becontract- 
ed. The period of twenty years, as that for which the pro- 


¿posed loan may be contracted, in preference to a shorter 


period, is suggested, because all experience, both at home 
and abroad, has shown that loans are effected upon much 
better terms upon long time, than when they are reimbursa- 
ble at short dates. 

Necessary as this measure is, to sustain the honor and the 
interests of the country, engaged in a foreign war, itis not 
doubted but that Congress will promptly authotize it. 

The balance in the treasury on the first of July last ex- 
ceeded nine millions of dollars, uolwithstanding consider- 
able expenditures had been inade for the war during the 
months of May and June preceding. But for the war, the 
whole public debt could and would have been extinguished 
Within a short period ; and it was apart of my settled policy 
to do so, and thus relieve the people from its burden, and 
place the Government in a position which would enable it 
to reduce the public expenditures to that economical stand- 
ard which is most consistent with the general welfare, aud 
the pure and wholesome progress of our institutions. 


Among our just causes of complaint against Mexico, 


| arising out of her refusal to treat for peace, as well before 


as since the war so unjustly commenced on her part, are 
the extraordinary expenditures in which we have been 
involved. Justice to our own people will make it proper 
that Mexico should be held responsible for these expendi- 
tures. 

Economy in the publie expenditures is at all times a high 
duty which alt public functionaries ofthe Government owe to 
the people. This duty becomes the more imperative ina 
period of war, when large. and extraordinary expenditures 
become unavoidable. During the existence of the war with 
Mexico all our resources should be husbanded, and no ap- 
propriations made except such as are absolutely necessary 
for its vigorous prosecution and the due administration of 
the Government. Objects of appropriation which in peace 
may he deemed useful or proper, but which are not indis- 
pensable for the publie service, may, when the country is 
engaged in a foreign war, be well postponed to a future period, 
By the observance of this policy at your present session 
large amounts may be saved to the treasury, and be applied 
to objects of pressing and urgent necessity, and thus. the 
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creation of a corresponding. amount. of public. debt may be 
avoided. i i! 

It is not meant to recommend that the ordinary and neces- | 
sary appropriations for the support of Government shouid be |; 
withheld, but itis well known that at every session of Con- |: 
gress appropriations are proposed for numerous: objects 
whigh may or may not be made withott materially affecting 
the@™ublic interests; and these it is. recommended should 
not be granted. 

The act passed at your last session “reducing the duties 
on imports,” not having gone into operation until the frst of 
the present month, there has not been time for its practical 
effect upon tlie revenue and the business of the country to 
pe developed. It is not doubted, however, that the, just 
policy which it adopts will add largely to our foreign trade, 
and promote the general prosperity. Although it cannot be 
certainly foreseen what amount of revenue it will yield, it 
js estimated that it will exceed that produced by the act of 
1842, which it superseded. The leading principles estab- 
jished by it are, to levy the taxes with a view to raise rev- 
enue, and to impose them upon the articles imported accord- |: 
ing to their actnai value. i 

‘The act of 1842, by the excessive rates of duty which it 
imposed on many articles, cither totally excluded them from 
importation, or greatly reduced the amouut imported, and 
thus diminished instead of producing revenne. Byit thetaxes |! 
were imposed not for the legitimate purpose of raising rev- 
euue, but to afford advantages to favored classes, at the 
expense of a large majority of their fellow-citizens. Those 
employed in agriculture, mechanical pursuits, commerce, 
and navigation, were compeiled to contribute from their 
substance 10 swell the profits and overgrown wealth of the |; 
comparatively few who had invested their capital in manu- 
factures. The taxes were not levied in proportion to the |; 
of the articles ipon which they were imposed; but, 

departing from this just rule, the lighter taxes were 
in many cases levied upon articles of luxury and high price, 
and the heavier taxes on those of necessity and low price, 
consumed by the great m of.the people. It wasas 
tem the inevitable effect of which was to relieve favored 
and the wealthy few from contributing their just 
proportion for the support of Government, and to lay the bur- 
den on the tabor of the many engaged in other pursuits than |; 
manufactires. iF 

A m so unequal and unjust has been superseded hy | 
ting law, Which imposes duties not for the benefit 
or injury of classes or pursuits, but distributes, and, as far 
ns cable, eqnalizes the publie burdens among all 
classes and occupations. The favored classes, who, under 
the wilegual and unjust system which has been repealed, | 
have heretofore realized targe profits, and many of therm | 
amassed large fo at the expense of the many who | 
have been made wary to them, will have no reason to |i 
complain if trey shall be required to bear their just propor- |i 
tion of the taxes necessary for the support of Government. 
So far from it, it will he pereeived, by an examination of |! 
the existing Iaw, that discriminations in the rates of duty |: 
imposed, within the revenne principle, have been retained || 
in their favor. The ineidental aid against foreign compe- | 
tition which they still enjoy gives them an advantage which 
no other pursuits po 3 but of this none others will com- 
plain, heeause the duties levied are necessary for revenus. : 
‘These revenue duties, ineliding freights and charges, which | 
the importer must pay before he can come in competition \ 

| 
! 
i 


with the home mannfaeturer in our markets, ainount, on 
nearly all our leading branches of manufacture, to more 
than one-third of the value of the imported article, and in 
some cases to almost One-halfits value. With such advan- |) 
tages, it is not doubted that onr domestic manufacturers will 
continue to prosper, realizing in well-conducted establish- 
ments even greater profits than can be derived from any 
other regular business. Indeed, so far from requiring the 
protection of even incidental revenue duties, our manure 
turers in several leading branches are extending their busi- | 
ness, giving evidence of great ingenuity and skill, and of j: 
their ability to compete, with incrensed prospect of success, |: 
for the open market of the world. Domestic manufactures, 
to the value of several millions of dollars, which cannot 
find a market at home, are annually exported to foreign 
countries. With such rates of duty as thasr ablished by 
the ¢ ng law, the system will probably be permanent ; 
and capitalists, who have mide, or shall hereafter make, 
their investments in manntac will know upon what to | 
re 


till enjoy 
rest necessarily from the collection of revenue for the 
support of Government. Bligh protective duties, from their | 
unjust operation upon the ing ofthe people, cannot fail i 
to give rise to extensive di sfaction and complaint, aud | 
to constant efforts to change or repeal them, rendering all į 
investments in manufactures unecriain aud precarious. ji 
Lower and more permanent rates of duty, at the same time $ 
that they will yield to the manufacturer fair and remuner- |; 
ating profits, will secure him against the danger of frequent || 

vcs in the system, which cannot fail ruinously to affect |i 


mitancousty with the relaxation of the restrictive 
diey by i States, Great Britain, from whose 
uple we ¢ ystem, bas relaxed hers. She has | 
Htied her corn laws, and reduced many other duties to į 
te revenue rar After ages of experience, the 
n oof tat country have been co ained, by a stern 
ya publie opinie jug its deep bunda- 
tion in ure s igs and wants of impoverished millions, to | 
abandon asvstem the effect of which was to build up im- 
mense fortanes in the hands of the few, and to reduce the 
laboring miffions to pauporism and misery, Nearly in the 
same ratio that labor was depressed, capital was increased 
and concentrated by the British protective policy. 

The evils of the system in Great Britain were at length ; 
rendered intolerable, and it has been abandoned, but not 
without a severe struggle on the part of the protected and 
favored classes to retain the unjust advantages which they į 
have so lung enjoyed, It was to be expected that a similar 
struggle would be made by the same classes in the United 
States, when an attempt was made to modify or abolish 
the s just system he The protective policy had 
been in operation iu the United States for a mach shorter i 
period, and its pernicious effects were not, therefore, so | 


: class of our citizens. 


i: ed prices for th 


i cannot be consumed in the country. 
| ean, from their immense surplu 


i and provisions 


| any of its detai 


; ente,” h 


clearly perceived and felt. Enougit, however, was known 
of these effects to induce its repeal. Ba ga 
Tt would be strange if, in the face of the example of Great 
Britain, our principal foreign customer, and of the evilsofa 
system rendered manifest in that country by long and pain- 
fal experience, and in the face of the immense advantages 
which, under-a more liberal commercial policy, we are 
already deriving, and must continue to derive, by supplying 
her starving population with food, the United States should 
restore a policy which she has been compelled to abandon, 
and thus diminish her ability to purchase from us the food 
and other articles which- she so much needs, and we so 
much desire to-sell; By the simultaneous abandonment of 
the. protective policy by. Great Britain and the United 
States, new and important markets have already been 


F opened for cur agricultural and other products; commerce 
t and navigation have received a new inipulse 


3 labor and 
trade have been released from the artificial tammels which 


i have so long fettcred them; and to a great extent reeiproci- | 
ty, in the exchange of commodities, has been introduced at | 
the same time by both countries, and greatly for the benefit | 
ssure of 

‘| elreamstances at home, to abandon a policy which bas 
been upheld for ages, and to open- her markets for our im- || 


of both. Great Britain has been forced, by the pr 


mense surplus of breadstuffs; and it is confidently believed 


that other Powers of Europe will ultimately see the wisdom, {i 
if they be not compelled by the pauperism and suifcrings of | 


their crowded population, to.pursue a similar poli 
Our farmers are more deeply interested 


our population; and itis well known that when they pros- 


i per, all other pursuits prosper also. They have. heretofore 
not only received none of the bounties or favors of Govern- | 


ment, but, by the unequal operations of the protective poli- 
ey, have been made, by the burdens of taxation which it 
imposed, to contribute to the bounties which have enriched 
others. e 

When a foreign as well as a home market is opened to 
them, they must reecive, as they are now receiving, increas- 
r products. 
aud at better prices, tor their wheat, flour, rice, Indian corn, 
beef, pork, lard, butter, cheese, and other articles, which 
they produce. The home market alone is inadequate to 


in maintaining the ;! 
just and liberal policy of the existing Jaw. than any other i; 
They constitute a large majority of | 


They will find a readier sale, |) 


enable them to dispose of the immense surplus of food and ` 
other articles which they are capable of producing, even at j 


the most reduced prices, for the manifest reason that the 
The United State 


demand, but the deficiencies of food required by: the whole 
wortd. 


That the reduced production of some of the chief articles | 


of food in Great Britain, aud other parts of Europe, may 
have contributed to inerease the demand for our breadstufts 
is not doubted; bet that the great and effi- 


t! cient cause of this increased. demand, and of increased 


prices, consists in the remoyal of artificial restrictions hero- 
tofore imposed, is deemed to be equally certain, That our 


| exports of food, already increased and increasing beyond 
| former example, under the more liberal policy which has 
: been adopted, will be still vastly enlarged, unless they be 


checked or prevented by a restoration of the protective poli- 
cy, cannot be doubted. That our commercial and naviga- 
ting interests will be enlarged in a corresponding ratio with 
the iner of our trade is equally certain; while our man- 
ufacturing interests will stiil be the favored interests of the 


| country, and receive the incidental protection afforded them 


by revenue duties; and more than this they cannot justly 


i demand. 


In my annual message of Decesnber Jast, a tariff of reve- 
nuc duties, based upon the principles of the existing law, 


was recommended, and I have seen no reason to echange | 


the opinions then expressed. In view of the probable bene- 
ficial elects of that law, I recommend thatthe policy estab- 
lished by it be maintained. Tt has but just commenced to 
operate; and to abandon: or modify it without giving it a fair 
trial, would ba inexpedient and unwise. 


3 he ascertained by actual experience to ex- 
eafter corrected; but untilsuch defects 


st, these may } 


! shall become manifest, the act should be fairly tested. 


It is submitted for your consideration whether it may not 


| be proper, as a war measure, to impose revenue duties on 


some of the articles now embraced in the free list. Should 


| it be deemed proper to impose such duties, with a view to 
: raise revenue to meet the expenses of the war with Mexico, 


or to avoid to that extent the creation of a public debt, they 
may be repealed when the emergency which gave rise to 
thera shall cease to exist, and constitute no part of the per- 
manent policy of the country. 

The act of the sixth of August last, “ to provide for the 
‘better organization of the treasury, and for the collection, 
‘satukeeping, transfer, and disbursement of the public rev- 
been carried into execution as rapidly as the 
delay necessarily arising out of the appointment of new 
officers, taking and approving their bonds, and preparing 
and securing proper places for the safekeeping of the public 
money, would permit. T not proposed to depart in any 
respect from the principles or policy on which this great 
measur founded. There are, however, defects in the 
details of the measure, developed hy i 


Tre 


ry, to whieh the attention of Congress is invi 


op 
rassing when the country is engaged in a war, when the 
expenditures are greatly increased, when loans are to be 


pply not only the home | 


s praetical operation, |; 
which are fully set forth in the report of the Secretary of the i 
dei 
These defects would impair to some extent the successful | 
tion of the law at all times, but are espeeially embar- | 


effected, and the disbursements are to be made at points | 


many hundred miles distant, in some cases, from any de- 
pository, and a large portion of them in a foreign conntry 
The modifications suggested in the report of the Secretary 


sideration. 

tn connexion with this subject, I invite your attention to 
the importance of establishing a branch of the mint of the 
United States at New York. Two-thirds of the revenue 
derived from customs being collected at that point, the de- 


: mand for specie to pay the duties will be Jarge; and a 


branch mint, where foreign coin and bullion could be im- 
mediately converted into American coin, would greatiy 


: of the Treasury are recommended to your favorable con- || 


: public lands from the v 


i by law. 


; been healed. 


i 


facilitate the transaction of the public business, enlarge the 
circulation of gold and silver, and be, at the same time, a 
safe depository of the public money. . à 

The importance of graduating and reducing the price of 
such of the public Jands as have been long offered in the 
market, at the minimum rate. authorized by existing laws, 
and remain unsold, induces me again to recommend the 
subject to your favorable consideration. Many millions of 
acres of these lands have been aifered in the market for 
more than thirty years, and larger quantities for more than 
ten or twenty years; and being of an inferior quality, th 
must remain unsaleable for an indefinite period, unless the 
price at which they may be purchased shall be reduced. 
To place a price upon them above their real value is not 


fixing upon them, prices which experience has shown they 
will notcommand. Ou the contrary, it is a wise policy to 
afford facilities to our citizens to become the owners, at low 
and moderate rates, of freelolds of their own, instead of 
being the tenants and dependants of others. If it be ap- 
prehended that these Jands, if reduced in price, would be 
sceured in large quantities by speculators or capitalists, the 
sales may be restricted, in limited quantities, to actual set- 
ters or persons purchasing for purposes of cultivation, 

In my last annual message I submitted for the considera. 
tion of Congress the present system of managing the min 
eral lands of the United States, and recommended that they 
should be brought into market and sold, upon such terms 
and under such restrictions as Congress might prescribe, 
By the act of the eleventh of July last, “the reserved lead 
mines and contiguous lands in the States of Hlinois and 
Arkansas and Territories of Wisconsin and Iowa,’ were 
authorized to be sold. The act is confitied, in its operation, 
to “lead mines and contiguous lands.” 

A large portion of the public lauds, containing copper and 
other ores, is represented to be very valuable, and I recom- 
mend that provision be made authorizing the sale of these 
lands, upon such terms and conditions as their supposed 
value may, in the judgment of Congress, be deemed advisa- 
ble, having due regard to the interests of such of our citi- 
zens as may be located upon them. 

Tt will be important, during your present session, to estab- 
lish a territorial government and to extend the jurisdiction 
and Jaws of the United Sta’ over the Territory of Oregon. 
Our laws regulating trade and intercourse with the Indian 
tribes east of the Rocky Mountains, should be extended to 
the Pacific Ocean; and for the purpose of executing thein, 


i ir || and preserving friendly relations with the Indian tribes 
nould defects in |: 


within our limits, an additional number of Indian agencies 
will be required, and should be authorized by law. The 
establishment of custom-houses, and of post offices and post 
roads, and provision for the transportation of the maii on 


' such routes as the public convenience will suggest, require 


legislative authority. It will be proper, also, to establish a 
surveyor general’s office in that territory, and to make the 
necessary provision for surveying the publie lands, and 
bringing them into market. As our citizens who now re- 
side in that distant region have been subjected to many 
hardships, privations, and sacrifices, in their emigration, and 
by their improvements have enhauced the value of the pub- 
lic lands in the neighborhood of their settlements, it is re- 
commended that liberal grants be made to them of such por- 
tions of these lands as they may occupy, and that similar 


-grants or rights of preémption be made to all who may emi- 


rate thither within a limited period, to be preseribed by 
aw. 

The report of the Secretary of War contains detailed in- 
formation relative to the several branches ofthe public ser- 
vice connected with that departinent. The operations of 
the army have been of a satisfactory and highly gratifying 
character. ; nes 

I recommend to your early and favorable consideration, 
the measures proposed by the Secretary of War for speedily 
filling up the rank and file of the regular army, for its greater 


| efficiency in the field, and for raising an additional force to 
i serve during the sar with Mexico. 


Embarrassment is likely to arise for want of legal provis- 
ion authorizing compensation to be made to the agents em- 
ployed in the several States and Territories to pay the revo- 
Intionary and other pensioners the amounts allowed them 
j Your attention js invited to the reeommendations 
of the Secretary of War on this subject. These agents in- 
cur heavy sponsibilities and perform important duties, and 
no reason exists why they should not be placed on the same 
footing, as to compensation, with other disbursing officers. 

Our relations with the various Indian tribes continae to 
be of a pacific character. The unhappy di-sensions which 
have existed among the Cherokees for many years past have 
Since my last annual rr ge important 
treaties have heen negotiated with some of the tribes, bY 
which the Indian title to large tracts of valuable land withiiè 
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guished, and arrangements made for removing them to the 
duntry west-of the Mississippis. Between ‘three. and four 
thousand, of different tribes, have been removed to. the 
country provided for: them by treaty stipulations, and ar- 
raigements have been made.for others to follow. 

“in. our intercourse with the. several tribes particular at- 
tention. has been given tothe important subject of educa- 


‘been increased, and-additional means provided, not only for 
teaching them the rudiments of education, but of instructing: 
them. in agriculture and. the mechanic arts. 

‘Lrefer you to.the report of the Secretary of the Navy for 
a sutis(actory view of the operations of Ure department 
under his charge during the past year. It is gratifying to 
perceive, that: while the war with Mexico has rendered it 
necessary to employ an unusual pumber of our armed. ves- 
seis on her coasts, the protection due to our commerce in 
otliér quarters of the world has not proved insufficient. No 
means will be spared to give efficiency to the naval service 


the officers and men anxiously desire to devote themselves 
tothe service of their country in any enterprise, however 
dificult of execution. 

Trecommeénd to your favorable consideration the propo- 
sition to add to each of our foreign squadrons an efficient 
sea. steamer, and, as especially demanding attention, the 
establishment at Pensacola of the necessary means of re- 
pairing and refitting the vessels of the navy empioyed in 
the Gulf of Mexico. 


and, I doubt not, will receive your consideration. 


past year are fully presented in the report of the Postmaster 
eneral. 


eighty-seven thousand one hundred and ninety-nine dollars, 
which is eight hundred and two thousand six hundred and 
forty-two dollars and forty-five ceuts less than that of the 
preceding year. ' The payments for that department. during 
the sume time amounted to four million eighty-four thou- 
sand two hundred and ninety-seven dollars and twenty-two 
cents. . Of this sum, five hundred and ninety-seven thou- 
sand and nivety-seven dollars and eighty cents have been 
drawn froin the treasury. ‘The disbursements for the year 
were two hundred and thirty-six thousand four hundred and 
thirty-four dollars and seventy-seven conts fess than those 
of the preceding year.. While the disbursements have been 


nine miles; an increase of transportation of one million 
séven hundred and, sixty-four thousand one hundred and 
forty-five miles, and the establishment. of four hundred and 
eighteen new post offices. Contractors, postmasters, and 
others, engaged in this branch of the service, have perform- 
sd their duties with energy and faithfulness deserving com- 
yendation. For many interesting details connected with 
the operatjons of this establishment, you are referred to the 
‘report of the Postmaster General; and his suggestions for 
improving its revenues are recommended to your favorable 
consideration. I repeat the opinion expr d in my Jast 
annual message, that the business of this de! 
be go regulated that the revenues derived from it should be 


į 


made to equal the expenditures; and it is believed that this į 


“may be done by proper modifications of the present lawa, as 
suggested in the report of the Postmaster General, without 
changing the present rates of postage. 


With full reliance upon tbe wisdom and patriotism of your ii 


déliberations, it will be my duty, as it will be my anxious 


desire, to codperate with you in ever 


mon country. JAMES K. POLK, 


WASHINGTON, December 8, 1846. 


The reading of the Message occupied upwards i 


of two hours. 


On motion of Mr. SPEIGHT, it was 


` Resolved, That 3,500 copies of the Message, and , 
1,500 copies of the Message and documents, in ad- | 
dition to the usual number, be printed for the use ii 


of the Senate. 
The Senate then adjourned. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, December 8, 1846. 


The Journal of yesterday was read and ap- |! 


roved, 


Mr. BOYD, ‘on leave, introduced a bill to in- | 


crease the pay of the non-commissioned officers, 
musicians, and privates of the army of the United 
States, and the militia and volunteers in the ser- 
vice of the same, and allowing them bounty land 
in certain cases, as follows: ‘ 


A BILL to jin use the pay of the non-commissioned offi. 
cers, musicians, and privates of the army of the United 
States, and the militia and volunteers in the service of the 
same, and allowing them bounty land in certain cases. 

Be i enacted, Çe., That from. and after the first day of 
May last,and until the termination of the war with Mexico, 
the monthly pay of the non-commissioned officers, musi 
cians, and privates of the army of the United States, and 
the militia and volunteers in the service of the same, shail 
be increased one dollar per month each. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, ‘Phat each volunteer, 
non-commissioned officer, musician, and private, who has 
or may volunteer for six months, and who shall have or 
may go into the service in the field three months, and until 
he is honorably discharged, shall be entitled to a warrant 
for ‘one hundred and sixty acres of land belonging to the 
‘United States; which land shall have been subject to entry 
for ten years or more previous to the date of said warrant. 

SEC. B And be it further enacted, That any non-commis- 


: Prk eae os Fae 
the: limits of the States and Territories has. been: extin- 


tion... The number of: schools established among them has i 


in the prosecution of the war; and {am happy to know that į 


There are other suggestions in the report which deserve, į 
Ehe progress and condition of the mail service for the į 


The revenue for the year ending on the thirticth | 
of June last amounted to three milion four hundred and | 


thus diminished, the mail facilities have been enlarged by | 
new mail routes of five thousand seven hundred and thirty- | 


partment should į 


y constitutional effort | 
to promote the welfare and maintain the honor ot our com- | 


k { 

sioned officer, musician, or private, who has or may volun- f 
teer- in the service of the United States for twelve months, | 
and who has or may go into actual sérvice for three months, j 
or to' the end of the. war with Mexico, and until he is hon- } 
' orably discharged, shall be. entitled to a warrant for one 
hundred and sixty acres of land, with the privilege ef enter- i| 
ing the same on any land belonging to the United States, ! 
and subject to entry at the date of said warrant. 

Sec. 4. And he it further enacted, That each non-commis- | 
i| sioned officer, musician, or private in the army of the United 
| States, on the first day of May, eighteen hundred and forty- 
| six; and who shall serve through the war with Mexico, or 
who shall enlist in the army of the United States after the | 
first day of May last,.and before the termination of the war į 
i! with Mexico; shall be. each entitled, on their receiving an || 
‘honorable discharge from the ary, to a warrant for one 
| 


i| bundređd and sixty acres of land, to be located on any land 
belonging to the United States, and which was suhject to 
{ entry at the date of said warrant. i 
i Suc. 5. And beit further enacted, That the heirs at law of 
any non-commissioned officer, musician, or private, of the 
|] army Of the United States, or militia or volunteers.in the | 
! same, who. may be killed in battle or die in-service during | 
the war with Mexico, shall be entitled to-a warrant for one 
i! hundred and sixty acres of Jand, and shall be entitled to 
|; locate the same npon any land in the United States subject 
ii toentry: Provided, That in all cases whatever, where Jand 
warrants are issued in pursuance of this act, the same shail 
|! be located within two years from the date on which said |; 
i} warrants shall have issued. i 
The bill having been read twice by its title, was į 
‘| referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. f 
i k 4 1 
| Mr. BRODHEAD, by consent, introduced the 
i| follawing resolution, which was read and adopted 
Resolved, (the Senate concurring,) That a joint į 
committee of three members of each House be ap- ; 
pointed to direct and superintend the expenditure 
of all moneys appropriated for the purchase of 
books for the Library of Congress, and all such | 
other matters pertaining to the said Library not 
i otherwise provided for by law. 


| Mr. RATHBUN asked leave ‘to introduce the 
| following resolution: 

‘| Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be 
required to report. to this House with all con- 
venient despatch whether any person or persons 
i have; at any time between the 4th day of March, 


| 1845, and the Ist day of December, 1846, heen em- 


f 
| i 
H > 

|! the amount of the per diem or other pay allowed | 
i 
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The resolution being objected to— 

Mr. RATHBUN moved to suspend the rules. 

i The motion prevailing, the resolution was again 
| read and adopted. ‘ i 
Mr. SAWYER, on leave, gave notice that he | 


| would, on to-morrow or some subsequent day, | 


: introduce a bill to graduate and reduce the price ; 
| of the public lands, and for other purposes. i 
Mr. TIBBATTS, on leave, gave notice that he | 
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|, yet agreed on no rules of order. ij 
The CHAIR replied, that under the construc- - 


s 


pealed or altered. 
Mr. WINTHROP. Through both sessions? 
The CHAIR. Through both sessions. 
Mr. WINTHROP. I yield the point. 


THE PRESIDENT'S ANNUAL MESSAGE, 


| A message was received from the President of 
|: the United: States, by the hands of Mr. J. Knox 
|| Warker, his: Private Secretary. : 

| The Message having been read— 


| Mr. BRODHEAD moved the following resolu- 


tion: 
Resolved, That the Message of the President of 


i 
j 
i 
i 
i 
i 


į 


the United States be referred to the Committee of H 


the Whole on the state of the Union, and that.) sissippi [Mr. Tuomrson] for the suggestion he 


had made as to the course it would be proper for 
Mr. P. to- pursue in purchasing public documents 


i 
l 
| 
: X ii 
vithout the accompanying documents, be printed 


| fifteen thousand copies with, and twenty thousand 
k 
| for the use of the House. 


i 
! 
| 
$ 


| 
i 


Mr. JACOB THOMPSON moved to strike out 
the words and twenty thousand without. 

Mr. PAYNE expressed his earnest hope that 
the Amendment moved by the gentleman from 
Mississippi would not prevail. He should not 
attempt, at this early moment, to go into any ex- 
amination of the President’s message, or indulge 
in any discussion of its contents, but would con- 
tent himself with saying that he deemed it as very 
important, at this time particularly, that the docu- - 
ment should be disseminated as widely. as possi- 
ble. A very extraordinary course had been pur- 
sued throughout the country in relation to the 
existing war. Strenuous efforts had been made 
in certain quarters to forestall public opinion in 
regard to it. Ithad been denounced as an unholy 
war—an unjust war—a war of conquest—a war 
wholly wanton and unprovoked—a war that Provi- 
dence could not crown with its blessing. The 
message met that question. It spread before the 
people the true grounds on which the. contest.was 
waged; it disclosed and plainly set forth-the pur- 
poses of the Administration in conducting it; and, > 
above all, it detailed those provocations on the 
part of Mexico in which the war had had its true 
origin. The message was, in fact, a general vin- 
dication of the war in which the United States 
were now engaged; and it was no more than a 
matter of sheer justice that it should be spread be- 
fore the people as widely as possible. He thought 
that the printing of the fifteen thousand copies, 
with the accompanying documents, and of no 
more, as proposed by the amendment, would not 
be sufficient. He was not, however, for enlarging 
the number of copies to be accompanied with the 
documents. He wanted the number in the origi- 
nal resolution, of the copies without the docu- 
ments, to be retained, and would be willing even 
to increase it. He wanted the message itself to go 
extensively into the hands of the people, that they 


; might be set right as to the real grounds of this 
: war, and the outrages which had led to it, 


Mr. JACOB THOMPSON would offer but a 


| word or two in reply. The gentleman from Ala- 


ama could not possibly go further than Mr. T. 
did in his desire to see this message extensively 
spread among all the people of the United States. 


| Most heartily did he wish that every freeman in 


the country had a copy of it in his hands, and 
would study the facts and the principles it contain- 
ed. For one, he believed-that if these facts and 
principles were more extensively known and un- 
derstood, there would be a far greater unanimity 
of feeling on the justice of the war than now exist- 
ed—far greater, indeed, than had ever existed in 
the country before. But the gentleman from Ala- 


i bama totally mistook and misunderstood Mr. T.’s 


objects and motives in proposing the amendment 
That gentleman well knew, and so did everybody 
know, that the copies of the message, when ex- 
ecuted by the public printer, did not come into the 
hands of members till a week or ten days after the 
message was delivered. The copies sent forth to 
meet the anxiety of their constituents were, for the 
most part, paid for out of their own private pock- 
ets. When the public copies were furnished the 
people had read the message, and they were old 
and stale, and to a great degree useless, Ifthe 
gentleman was so fervently desirous that the mes- 
sage should be spread far and wide, let him put 
his hand into his own pocket and purchase largely 
for distribution. If the gentleman would but re- 
flect, he must be sensible that his constituents, if 


; they did not get their copies of the message till 


they were furnished by the House, would consider 
themselves slighted by their Representatives here. 
Mr. T. was willing to print as large a namber with 
the documentis as any gentleman would deem 
proper, but he was oppòsed to the useless expense 
of a large edition of the naked message, because 


_ the people would be in possession of it before they 
; could be supplied in this way. 


Mr. SMITH, of Illinois, moved to amend the 
amendment by ordering the printing of five thou- 
sand copies in the German language. š 

Mr. S. was proceedingto make a remark in sup- 
port of his amendment, but yielded the floor for 
the moment to 

Mr. PAYNE, who said, that he returned his 
very respectful thanks to the gentleman from Mis- 


out of his own pocket. He was fully aware of his 
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privilege in that respect, and should. endeavor to, 


avail himself of it to a reasonable extent. But 
there were in the country some ten or twelve thou- 
sand voters to each Representative; and Mr. P. 
greatly doubted whether his friend from Missis- 
sippi would go so far in his anxiety to put a copy 
of the message into the hand of every freeman in 
the land ag to order that number out of his private 
purse. Mr. P. was as anxious as he that every 
American freeman should have a copy—that was 
his objéct, and that was the very reason why he 
opposed the amendment. He should purchase 
such a number of copies as he deemed right and 
pooner but he wished to go further than this, and 
ave such a number published by order. of Con- 
gress as to supply the whole country. The docu- 
ment, as he had already observed, was exceed- 
ingly important at this time. 
this because he was politically friendly to the 
President, but mainly because he believed that 
public sentiment was greatly in the dark as to the 
war. Not only was this true of the enemies of the 
Administration, but even its political friends were 
to a great extent ignorant of the manner. in which 
we had been treated by Mexico. The message 
would scatter light on this subject; and by en- 
lightening the people generally on the true state of 
facts, would powerfully tend to unite the nation.. 
The dissemination of such a document could not 
but have the happiest results. 
Mr. P. might here allude to what had been the 


conduct of a certain portion of the press of the |; 


country on the subject of the existing war. He 
_did not desire to gét inio'a war with the press; but 
this he would say, that a course had been pursued 
by some of the political and party presses of the day 
which, in any other country but this, would have 
been treated as treasonable, and it wanted but an 
overt act to constitute it actual treason, even here. 


Prejudices had been excited—religious prejudices |; 


had been appealed to—and every art employed to 
misrepresent the Administration, and “mislead the 

eople. It was time that the whole truth should 

e given to the world. This public executive 
document told what was intended by the Admin- 
istration to be done in that portion of the Mexican 
territory which we now held by force of arms. 
It answered, in fact, every important question that 
could be asked on the subject; and would gentle- 
men here cavil about the expense of printing a few 
thousand copies of it for the securing of so impor- 
tant an object? He trusted not; he hoped to find 
the House unanimous, or nearly so, in the rejec- 
tion of the amendment. 


Mr. ROBERT SMITH said he was as much : 


in favor as the gentleman from Alabama could be 
of circulating this message as it stood, unaccom- 
panied by the documents; but for this end it was 


wholly immaterial whether the 20,000 copies pro- i! 


posed in the original resolution were ordered or 
not; he should see that his constituents were duly 
supplied long before the copies ordered by Con- 
gress could reach them. 
else knew, that the message would be circulated 
through every part of the country by the public 
press of the country. If he did not know this he 
should vote for ordering, not 20,000, but at least 
100,000 copies of it. But it was necessary that 
Congress should provide for the peculiar circum- 


stances and wants of a particular portion of our :: 
people who were not as yet able to read the mes- | 


Were it Mr. S,'s 


gage in the English language. 


object to make a speech, he might call on that | 
allant, and chival- :; 


House to remember the noble, g 


rous manner in which some of this class of our 
Jellow-citizens had defended the flag of ‘the nation 


in the recent battles. He would not dwell on what | 
every one knew, and he would, therefore, only |) 
observe that it was.due in justice to men like these | 
that we should fully explain to them the grounds | 


of that contest in which they had acted so noble a 
part. Let them more fully understand and appre- 
ciate the justice of that cause they had so bravely 
defended. After they had shed their blood in 
support of the honor of our flag, it would be a 
poor return to refuse so small a boon as that he 
now asked for their benefit. 

Mr. S. concluded by expressing his earnest 
hope that gentlemen would not break down his 
little amendment (as had in some cases been done 
heretofore) by loading it with further amendments 
n display of their extensive learning in modern 
anguages. He trusted he should hear nothing 
bout printing the message in Cherokee or Choc- 


Mr. P. did not say | 


He knew, as everybody | 


taw, or Erse, or Portuguese. With a view to. get 
a vote on the amendment as it stood, he should 
ask the previous question, and on that question he 
demanded the. yeas and nays. He wanted to see 
| who would record his name against so fair and 
| reasonable a proposition. 

The motion was seconded by the House—ayes 
| 68, noes 53. So the previous question was order- 
ed; and, it having been put and carried, the main 
question was on the adoption of Mr. Smiru’s 
amendment. He demanded the yeas and nays, 
|| but the House refused to order them. He then 
called for tellers, but the House would not assent. 
And the question being then taken, the amendment 
was rejected without a count. 


| 


| son was then agreed to. 
And the resolution, as thus amended, was adopt- 


i ed 
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So the House ordered 15,000 còpies of the mes- 


| 
| 


without. 


that there was one point in the message which he 
| did not consider as sufficiently explicit. He-could 


j House some further information in regard to it. 
| He regretted exceedingly that the document con- 
| tained no satisfactory statement on the subject 
| alluded to. 
| following resolution: 
this House any and all orders or instructions to 
i General Taylor, General Wool, General Kearny, 
| 
| cer of the Government, in relation to the establish- 
ment or organization of civil governments in any 
| portion of the territory of Mexico which has or 


ment such officers, or either of them, may have 
established and organized, .and whether the Presi- 
i dent has approved and recognised said govern- 
ments. 

Mr. JACOB THOMPSON objected, And he 
would ask this question: Did the gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. G. Davis] know whether the re- 
port of the Secretary of War did not contain all the 
information he desired ? 

The SPEAKER arrested the conversation, as 
out of order; deciding, that by the rule the reso- 
| lution, being a call for information, must lie over 
: one day. 

H 


‘be suspended, and on that motion demanded the 
‘| yeas and nays; which were ordered. 

4 Mr. JOSEPH J. McDOWELL called for the 
‘| reading of the resolution; which was again read. 
And then, pending the motion to suspend the 
| rules, 

|| The House adjourned. 


i 
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IN SENATE.. 
Wepnespay, December 9, 1846. 


i of Indiana, and the Hon. Arsert C. GREENE, 


! this morning. 

The Journal of yesterday was read and approved 
REPORT OF SECRETARY OF TREASURY. 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Sen 


| any Senator desired it should be read, he would 
move to dispense with the reading. 
| No Senator desiring the report to be read, the 


i 
i 


_ motion was agreed to. 
PRINTING OF THE REPORT. 
On motion by Mr. SPEIGHT, it was 


i 
i 
i 
| 


i 


i! five thousand copies in addition to the usual num- 
} 


ber be printed for the use of the Senate. 
REGISTER OF DEBATES. 
The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the 


Í 
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| 


Theamendment proposed by Mr. Jacos Taom- | 


sage to be printed with the documents, and none 


Mr. GARRETT DAVIS now rose and observed | 


| have wished that the President had given the | 


He then asked leave to submit the į 


Resolved, That the President communicate to | 


Captain Sloat, Captain Stockton, or any other ofli- | 


Mr. GARRETT DAVIS moved that the rules | 


The Hon. Enwarp A. Hannecan, (Democrat,) | 


Ordered, That the report be printed; and that | 


| might be taken possession of by the army or navy |} 


of the United States; also, what forms of govern- | the most costly kind—including all the apparatus 


Senate a report of the Secretary of the Senate, made || tee to direct and superintend the expenditure of all 


in compliance with a resolution of the Senate of |! 
the 7th of August, 1846, stating that he had enter- ij 


ed into a contract with Messrs. Blair & Rives, for 
printing and furnishing, on the terms prescribed in 
the resolution, the number of copies of the ** De- 
bates in Congress,” which may be subscribed for 
i by the members of the Senate, agreeably to the 
said resolution. i 

The report further states that Messrs. Gales & 
: Seaton, having discontinued the publication of the 

Register of Debates, can only furnish a weekly 
| paper containing reports of proceedings and de- 
bates of Congress, transferred from the columns of 
the Intelligencer. The letter of Messrs. Gales & 
Seaton accompanied the report. 

The report was read and laid upon the table. 


PETITIONS. 


Mr. DICKINSON presented the petition of H. 
M. Salmon, of the city of New York, praying in- 
demnification for the sacrifices and cgmpensation 
for the services of his late father during the revo- 
lutionary war, and moved its reference to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON remarked that the stand- 
ing committees were not yet formed, and that it 
was usual, under such circumstances, to withhold 
the presentation of petitions; or, if presented, to 
have them laid upon the table until such time as 
the committees should be appointed. 

Mr. DICKINSON, after stating that it had been 
his impression that the committees were contin- 
ued, withdrew his motion of reference, and the 
petition was laid upon the table. f 

_ HARVARD COLLEGE. 

Mr. WEBSTER said that he had received a 
memorial to Congress from the President and Fel- 
lows of Harvard College, representing that, two or 
three years ago, they ordered from Munich, in 
Bavaria, a very large refracting telescope—one of 


belonging to it, the expense of which, when. com- 
pleted and mounted, will not fall short of twenty 
thousand dollars; that parts of the instrument— 
the object glass especially, the ‘most expensive 
part of it—had already been received, but that the 
other portions were not expected from Germany 
until next spring; and that when those portions 
should arrive, they would, under the new tariff 
law, which is different in this respect from the 
former law, be subject to a duty of two, three, or 
four thousand dollars. ‘They ask, therefore, that 
they may be authorized to import what remains of 
| the instrument free of duty. 

On motion of Mr. WEBSTER, the memorial 
was laid upon the table, to be referred to the ap- 
propriate committee, when one is formed. 


NOTICES OF BILLS. 


Mr. WOODBRIDGE gave notice that he should, 
at an early day, ask leave of the Senate to intro- 
duce sundry bills—among them, one to establish 
a land office, and provide for the sale of the mineral 
lands upon Lake Superior, in Michigan; and 
| another granting alternate sections of the public 
| domain to aid in the completion of works of inter- 
! nal improvement in the State of Michigan. 

Mr. BREESE also gave notice of his intention 


|: (Whig,) of Rhode Island, appeared in their seats | to introduce bills for reducing and graduating the 


price of the public lands, for establishing a terri- 
torial government in the Territory of Oregon, and 
for establishing a land office in the Territory of 


i; Oregon. 


BOUNTY LAND TO VOLUNTEERS. 
Mr. CAMERON submitted the following reso- 


lution for consideration: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs be instructed to inquire into the propriety of 
| granting one hundred and sixty acres of land to 
_ each non-commissioned officer, musician, and pri- 
vate soldier, who may or shall have volunteered 
to serve the country during the present war with 
Mexico, and of increasing the compensation now 
allowed by the War Department for the transport- 
ation and subsistence of the volunteer troops from 


their homes to the places of rendezvous in their 
different States. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message was received from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, announcing that the House had passed 
, aresolution for the appointment of a joint commit- 


moneys appropriated for the purchase of books 
for the library of Congress, in which they request- 
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ed the concurrence of the Senate, and’that Messrs. 
Bropaeap, Wittiam. W. CAMPBELL, and: James 
McDowen., had been appointed on said committee 
on the part of the House. 

On motion, the Senate adjourned. 


-HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, December 9, 1846. 


“The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
The following members, in addition to those 


of New Jersey; Mr. Leare” and Mr. McDow- 


Mr. Brix, of Kentucky; Mr. Detano,t of Ohio; 
Mr. Ewina,} of Pennsylvania; Mr. Dossin,* of 
North Carolina; and Mr. Housron,* of Alabama. 
The unfinished business of yesterday was the 
motion of Mr. Ganrerr Davis to suspend the rules 


following resolution: [on which motion the yeas 
and nays had been ordered.] . 

Resolved, That the President communicate to 
this House any and all orders or instructions to 
General Taylor, General Wool, General Kearny, 
Captain Sloat, Captain Stockton, or any other ofti- 


ment or organization of civil government in any 
portion of the territory of Mexico which has or 
might be taken possession of by the army or navy 
of the United States; also, what forms of govern- 


established and organized, and whether the Presi- 
dent has approved and recognised said govern- 
ments. 

‘But the Speaker stated that, from the change of 
circumstances in the position of the resolution 


no longer requisite for its introduction. The rule 
; required that a resolution calling for information 
_ should lie over one day. That day had transpired, 
and the resolution was now before the House for 
consideration. ue 

The question therefore being, ‘ Shall this reso- 
lution be adopted"? 


objection to its aduption, if passed in the form 
usual in cases of resolutions calling for informa- 
tion. And, with a view to place it in that form, 
he would move to amend it by inserting the quali- 
fying clause, “if not incompatible with the public 
interest.” ; 

-The amendment having been read, 

Mr. H. continued. He knew nothing (he said) 
of what might be the nature and extent of the 
orders and corresportlence called for by the reso- 
lution. Butit was possible that orders might have 
been given to the officers of the United States in 
Mexico, the communication of which might be 
incompatible with the public interests. ‘They 
might disclose the future operations of the Gov- 
= ernment, and the intended movements of the 
> army or navy; and if they should contain any- 
thing of that character, it was manifestly improper 
that they should be made public, for the obvious 


Mexican Government. It was only necessary to 
say, that the amendment did no.more than place 
the resolution in the ordinary form of calling on 
the Executive for information of this description; 
and he hoped no objection would be made to it. 
Mr. G. DAVIS said, he was aware that in ask- 
ing information from the. executive branch of the 
Government on subjects connected with our for- 
eign relations, such qualifications as the amend- 
ment contemplates were usual. In drawing up the 
resolution, it was his object, and he was careful, 
not to interfere with the principle or practice of the 
House in such cases. If he correctly understood 
what had been the practice—the uniform usage—of 
the House, such a reference to the discretion of 
the President was made only where the informa- 
tion asked related to our foreign affairs, or to 
matters existing between our Government and the 
Governments of other countries. The gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Hararson] suggested the ob- 
jection that to answer the resolution might disclose 


Operations of the army and navy. Jt was not his 
(Mr. D.’s) purpose to interfere; and if the gentle. 
màn would give particular attention to the scope 
: afd terms of the resolution, he would at once dis- 


t Whig 


* Democrat. 


who. were ‘present on. the first day of the session, | 
have since appeared in their seats: Mr. Sykes,” 


ELL,* of Virginia; Mr, Ligon,* of Maryland;: 


for the purpose of enabling him to introduce the | 


cer of the Government, in relation to the establish- | 


ment such officers, or either of them, may have || 


since yesterday, a suspension of the rules was | 


“Mr HARALSON rose and said, that he had no | 


reason that they would thus become known to the | 


the purposes of the Executive as to the future | 


cover that no such collision was contemplated by 
it with any orders of the Executive in regard to 


either of the army or the navy. 
resolution ask? That all. orders or instructions 
which the President might have given to General 
Taylor, General Kearny, General Wool, Captain 
| Sloat, or Captain Stockton, in relation not to mili- 


civil government alone, in any portion of Mexico 
which might be occupied by our army or navy, 
might be communicated to the House. 

ment was violated by such a call? What violation 
| of the counsels of the commander-in-chief, in rela- 
tion to future operations, which he ought to keep 


It was in relation to a matter_of civil polity alone 
| that he interrogated the Presiflent, or that he asked 
i this House todo so. > - i 

He (Mr. D.Y had not proposed to inquire of the 
|| President as to the manner in which he had conduct- 
ed or proposed to conduct the operations of the war; 
| because he was too well acquainted with his own 
| position and fduty as a member of Congress, and 


subordinate officers, fixing their salaries and the 


| the whole machine of civil government, he demand- 
ed of the President his authority. for permitting 
| and sanctioning such a course of. proceeding, 
What! was our American President an emperor, 
sending forth his Agrippa and his Marcellus as his 


inces they might conquer by force of arms? Was 
the President of the United States, an officer de- 
riving his breath and being from the Constitution 
| of the United States, to authorize his satraps and 
his tetrarchs to set up governments at their pleas- 


i their discretion? 


and hecould do, in time of war, whatever pertained 
to that authority. He could do nothing, however, 


grant of the Constitution, he could do nothing in 
conducting the waratall. The whole duty would, 
in that case, devolve upon Congress, and such 
agents as Congress might be pleased to appoint. 


mander-in-chief of the army and navy of the 
country. As President he could legitimately take 
no part in a war of conquest—none whatever— 
none, none. Then Mr. D. wanted to know from 
the President, and from his partisans, by what 
‘imperial or regal authority his majesty undertook 
to act in the premises referred to in the resolution 
|; of inquiry. 

[A voice: “By the law of nations. ”] 

Mr. D. wanted to know whether the House was 
| to provide for paying the expenses of the govern- 


assumption of power, and he wanted to know, 


construction of the southern school, claimed to 
draw to himself all the various powers thus exer- 
cised by his officers, naval and military. He had 
seen accounts of these matters in the public prints, 


i 

| House. 
| himself whether these things had or had not been 
done by his direction, or whether, being done, 


had—if, indeed, the President had usurped powers 
of this. extent, not granted to him as such by the 
Constitution of the United States, then Mr. D 
| for one, was ready for ulterior measures. 

Mr. DOUGLASS said, that if he rightly under- 
|i stood the resolution which had been moved by the 
honorable gentleman from Kentucky, it proposed 
merely that that gentleman should be enlightened 


ji naval, under which they had established, in prov- 


’ 


the prosecution of warlike measures on the part | 
What did the | 


tard or naval operations, but to the organization of | 


What | 
principle or practice of Congress or of the Govern- | 


to himself and not divulge, was intended? None. | 


that of the President. But when he saw foreign | 
countries occupied by our army and navy; when | 
he heard officers of our Government proclaiming ; 
themselves governors of provinces, appointing | 


duration of their offices,—establishing, in a word, | 
|| proconsuls, to establish and to govern the prov- i 


ure, and prescribe to them laws and regulations ‘at ! 
If he could, Mr. D. wanted to | 
know under what grant of the Constitution he ex- | 
ercised such a power? The President, he admit- H 
ted, was made by the Constitution commander-in- | 
chief of the army and navy of the United States, i 


in relation to the conduct of either army or navy | 
but what grew out of, and was immediately con- | 
nected with, that authority. But for the express | 


The President could discharge no function in rela- | 
tion to the war but such as resided in him as com- | 


| from authority, whether the “President, professing | 


| 
| 
| 
| ments thus set up. Here was a bold and daring | 
! 
| to be a follower and a proselyte of the strictest ! 


| but he wanted to have the facts officially before the | 
He wanted to know from the President | 


they had his sanction and approbation. ‘If they į 


by the President as to the instructions given to; 
eneral Kearny and other officers, military and | 


| inces conquered by our arms, provisional govern- 


ments for the protection of the inhabitants until 
others should be established by the authority of 
Congress. Mr. D. saw no particular objection 
-to having the honorable gentleman enlightened on 
these subjects, particularly as he seemed so very 
anxious, both as to the circumstances of the case 
and the authority under which they had taken 
place. The gentleman from Georgia, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Military Affairs, [Mr. 
|| HaraLrsox,] wished the inquiry to be qualified in 
|| the.usual manner, so as the President should reply 
|| to it only so far as was not inconsistent with the 
public good. Mr. D. had no objections to that 
either, for he would not apprehend that the publie 
i| good wasin the least likely to suffer from the com- 
munication of information in reply to such an in- 
quiry, on a subject in which the mind of the hon- 
orable gentleman from Kentucky grovelled in such 
profound darkness. .If Mr. D. rightly understood 
j| the gentleman’s: resolution, ‘he did not.see. that 
there could be any objection whatever to its adop- 
tion. : 
But there seemed to be a design (and a very 
worthy one it was in the honorable gentleman 
from Kentucky) to endeavor to create on the pub- 
lic mind the impression that if the President had 
actually given his authority for such proceedings 
as had taken place on the part of our officers in the 
i| conquered provinces, he had greatly transcended 
his constitutional authority, and was guilty of pal- 
pable usurpation of power; and the gentleman had 
apprized the House that, in that case, he was “ pre- 
pared for ulterior measures.” Now, as the gentle- 
man seemed so fond of being enlightened, Mr. D. 
should like to be a little enlightened too. He 
wanted to know what the honorable gentleman 
meant by those ‘ulterior measures” for which he 
was ‘ prepared.’? Did he refer to impeachment! 
{A voice, not Mr. Davis’s: « Yes.’’] If so, Mr. 
D. hoped he would have full and free scope allow- 
ed him, first, to discover all the facts in the case; 
and, second, to bring forward his “ ulterior meas- 
Mr. D. said it 
was perfectly immaterial to him whether the Presi- 
dent did or did not, in express terms, authorize the 
establishment of temporary governments in the 
provinces our army had subdued. The country 
i| was engaged. in a war with Mexico—a constitu- 
|| tional war—an actual war; and, in the course of 
its prosecution, Mexico had been invaded and 
some of her provinces conquered by our arms. 
‘| As soon as this happened, the government of 
i| Mexico over those provinces of course ceased to 
|| exist,.the Mexican authority was, ipso facto, su- 
| perseded, and it became not merely the right, but 
i 

i 


|| ures,” whatever they might be. 


the imperative duty of those who commanded the 
conquering forces to establish a government of 
some kind in place of that which had been over- 
turned by the invasion, to continue until another 
should be established by the act of the home Gov- 
ernment. It was their right to do this, under the 
Jaw of nations, and in conformity with the univer- 
sal usage of civilized nations when engaged in war. ` 
And surely, if it was their right, it was manifestly’ 
i| their duty to do so. Had our generals not taken 
it upon themselves to perform an act: of such ob- 
vious necessity in protecting the rights of a con- 
i| quered people, as far as those rights-were in coa- 
i| formity with the rights of our own Government, 
there would have been much more propriety in the 
honorable gentieman’s threatening *‘ ulterior meas- 
ures.”? . 
Would the gentleman scriously contend that it 
was not the right of General Kearny to establish 
| a temporary military government in California? 
Was it not his duty to do so? [A voice: “A mili- 
tary governmient?’’] Yes, a military government. 
Mr. D. meant what he said—a military govern- 
ment. He meant such a government as might be 
established by a conquering general, from the fact 
that the country had been conquered in the prose- 
cution of a Jegal war, and by the recognised au- 
thority of the law of nations.” Such a government 
was “ military’? in its origin, and military in its 
maintenance; yet it. might relate also to` affairs 
civil and municipal, as well as to matters purely 
military. It might take care, and was bound to 
take care, that justice was administered to the con- 
quered inhabitants; that their rights and privileges 
in regard to life and property were duly respected, 
and that all the internal affairs of the people were 
suitably arranged and provided for, All this de- 
volved upon the invading general by right of con- 
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quest; and it was both his right and his duty to 
establish such a temporary provisional government :} 
till Congress should appoint another in its plaee. ` 

“The only real question was, whether our com- 
manders had used this power properly, prudently, 
wisely? That was the proper subject of inquiry. 

So far as Mr. D. was advised, (and he had no 
other means of judging but such as were equally 
accessible to the gentleman from Kentucky, for he 
relied on official reports, so far as these had been 
published, and on the public papers for the rest,) 
he was prepared to say, not only that they pos- 
sessed the right—not, only that it was their duty 
to exercise it, but that they had exercised it 
wisely and prudently, and were justly entitled to i 
the thanks of the nation. H 

An inquiry like this ought to be met boldly: he ; 
was prepared to meet it upon the threshold. 

The gentleman complained that these Executive 
officers had organized the complete machine of 
civil government in the conquered provinces of 
Mexico; and he wanted to know: whether our 
President was an emperor, a dictator, and whether į 
any such power was conferred upon him by the | 
Constitution. Mr. D. would ask, what would the 
gentleman have had the President to do? Here 
was a province of which we had taken military 
possession: were we to leave the people without 
any government whatever? without restraint, with- 
outlaw, in a state of open anarchy? Were we 
to suffer murder to be perpetrated, rapine to stalk 
abroad, and all sorts of crimes to be committed 
with impunity? If not, what were our command- 
ers todo? They must either suffer this, or they 
must take some measures to provide that justice || 
should be administered, and that the people, though | 
the victims of conquest, should nevertheless be 
protected in their lives, liberty, and property, so 
far as was consistent with a due regard to the | 
rights of the conquering Power. Mr. D. would |! 
undertake to say, that by the law of nations, the | 
commander was absolutely required to exercise | 
this power in the manner he had understood that | 
he had done: Ist, by establishing a temporary 
government; 2d, by proteins the personal rights 
of the conquered; 3d, by doing this in a-manner 
the most congenial to the spirit and principles of 
our own Government as that of the conquering na- 
tion, The commanding general had done suictly 
and to the letter as the law of nations required him 
to do in the establishment of what had been called 
these territorial governments. It seemed that, in 
the performance of this duty, our commanders had 
taken the territorial governments within the United 
States as their model, The right to do this was 
clear and undonbted—a right conferred by the 
-Constitution and laws of the United States, be- 
cause war existed under the Constitution and by 
law. In conducting the war, conquest was effected, 
and the right growing out of conquest was to gov- 
erm the subdued provinces ina temporary and pro- ; 
visional manner, untilthe home Government should | 
establish a government in another form. Mr. D. 
foit persuaded that the gentleman from Kentucky 
himself, when he had had time to bring himself to 
contemplate the whole subject coolly, and to lay 
aside the feelings of a partisan, would admit the 
truth of this position. Mr. D. meant no odious |; 
or offensive reflection in the use of the term parti- |, 
san: he did not doubt for a moment the gentle- |: 
man’s patriotism: he only feared that he might | 
have suffered his judgment to be biased by party 
associations, and a desire to make an attack on the || 
Administration, without duly considering whether | 
there were good and solid grounds for it. 

The right of General Kearny to do what he | 
had done was most clear and unquestionable. | 
Whether the President bad ordered it or not, he | 
ud the risht under the law of nations. The Presi 
dent, indeed, bad aright to order such a course; | 
butit would have been Kearny’s duty, whether |. 
ordered or not. Mr. D. cared not whether he had | 
or had not any written authority. He cared nota j; 
straw whether the President had or had notau- į 
thorized his course in advance. It seemed very | 
clear that he adopted it now it was done. But | 
whether the President adopted and approved it or | 
not, Mr. D. did; and he believed that that House |} 
and the nation would do the same. Meanwhile 
he saw no objection to the passage of the gentle- 
man’s resolution. 

Mr. HARALSON obtained the floor, but yield- 
ed it at the request of 

Mr. G. DAVIS, whodesired to say a few words 
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in explanation. .Fie'said that the gentleman from 
IHinois [Mr: Devézass] seemed very awxious to 


‘know about the * ulterior measures”’ to which Mr. 


D. had referred when last up; he rather thought 
that about this time next year the gentleman would 
not be quite so anxious on that subject. There 
might be a change before that time which would 
render it perhaps not quite so wholesome. The 
gentleman changed the point of Mr. D.’s inquiry: 
the gentleman insisted that conquering generals 
possessed the right of establishing temporary gov- 
ernments over the countries they had conquered. 
That was not a point which Mr. D. should at this 
time make; but he would refer the gentleman from 
Hlinois to the words of his resolution. It contem- 
plated the inquiry whether the government which 
these generals had established had been establish- 


| ed by the previous aythority of the President, or 
! whether he had since recognised the act by which 
: governments had been set up. 


En passant, Mr. D. would remark, that General 
Kearny had established a government at Santa Fé; 
that he had there proclaimed himself Governor of 
New Mexico, and proceeded to insiall inferior offi- 
cers, and assign the duties they were to perform. 
There was the point of Mr. D.’s inquiry—whether 
he President had or had not authorized ali this? 


: Whether, when done, he had approved it? The 


President in his message contended, and so had 
the gentleman from Illinois, that Santa Fê was 
within the territory of Texas; that therefore it was 
within the boundaries of the United States. Ac- 
cording to him, Texas included Santa Fé, Taos, 
and some sixteen other towns. i 

Mr. DOUGLASS here interposed to explain. 


If the gentleman would look into his former 


; speeches, on the annexation of Texas, he would | 
ii find that he had expressly avoided to make any 


point upon the question how far up the Rio del 
Norte the territory of Texas extended. 


ritory between the Nueces and the Rio Grande. 
Mr. DAVIS said it was the gentleman’s present 


| speech, not his former speeches, that Mr. D. was 


speaking to. 

Mr. DOUGLASS said that in the present speech 
not a word had been said by him about the ques- 
tion of boundary. 

Mr. DAVIS said that, if the President had suc- 
ceeded in proving that our title to one foot of the 
territory on the banks of the Rio Grande was good, 


he bad virtually established it to the whole bank 


of the river. He could not get out of the difficulty 


! of his position in that way. The message clearly 


assumed that the Rio del Norte was the true west- 


(ern boundary of Texas, and that he therefore 


considered it his duty to enforce the laws of the 


i United States up to that river. Then what be- |i 
; came of his‘right, under the law of nations, to es- 
‘tablish a temporary government, at the pleasure 


of one of his officers, over a portion of ove of the 
sovereign States of this Union? 


But his other point was this: the gentleman : 
| from Illinois contended that the government estab- 
‘lished by General Kearny was a military gov- 


ernment, and that that officer had a right, under 
the law of nations, to establish such a government 
in a conquered province. Would the gentleman 
refer him to any one book of established authority 
which declared that, after a province had been 
held in military occupation, and before any nego- 
tiation or treaty on the subject of boundary, the 
President had a right to establish in it a temporary 
government? 

Mr. DOUGLASS said he would, provided the 
gentleman would say upon his honor that he had 
never seen such a doctrine laid down in any book 
of authority. 

Mr. DAVIS said that he would give the gentle- 
man his word (and his word was his honor) that 


he never had. He admitted, indeed, that a gene- i 


ral who obtained possession by arms of a portion 
of his enemy’s country might establish military 
regulations in the conquered province; but he utter- 


ly denied that he could set up a civil government | 
€ He denied that he could do any such: 
thing, either under the Constitation of the United ; 


there. 


States or under the law of nations. General Kear 


dore Sloat before him had done in California; yet | 
General Taylor, though he had penetrated into the | 


enemy’s country as far as Saltillo, had never un- 
dertaken to do such a thing. 


What he || 
had contended for was, that it included all the ter- | 


ny had established a civil government in New | 
Mexico, as Commodore Stoekton and Commo- | 


| Mr. DOUGLASS wished the gentleman to state 

what he meant by a civil government. Suppose 
murder to be committed, did he maintain that the 
military commander had no right to take means to 
| punish it? Ifa man was guilty of.stealing, could 
he not provide for trying and punishing him? 

Mr. DAVIS replied that by a civil government 
he meant such a government as General Kearny 
had set up in New Mexico, declaring himself the 
civil governor of the country; establishing a legisla- 
tive body, and a judiciary-for the trial of both civil. 
and criminal causes; requiring Mexicans to take the 
oath of allegiance to the United States, and pro- 
claiming that all persons found in arms against it 
would be subjected to the punishment of treason, 
He wanted to know in-what code of national law-— 
in what part of the Constitution of the United 
| States, or in what recognised usage of civilized 
‘nations, the gentleman found a warrant for such 
| enormous, such plenary powers. What right had’ 
General Kearny to proclaim New Mexico to 
| constitute a part of the United States? What au- 
|| thority bad he, infact, to annex it to our territory? 
|i What right had he to establish over it, not a tem- 

porary and military, but a civil and permanent 
i government? Had not Taylor and Wool an equal 
| right to do this with him? Yet they had refrain- 
i| ed from all such attempts. Who was the Governor 
|; of Monterey? Who there took the oath of alle- 
ii giance to the United States? Who undertook to 
|| declare New “Leon a part of the United States? 
i| required the people to take the oath of allegiance? 
|! proclaimed that whoever should be found in arms 
ii would be treated as traitors? Who assumed these 
‘i high, despotic, dictatorial powers at Monterey ? 
i They were not assumed at all. The proceeding 
| was wholly premature. Mr. D. wanted to know 
what instructions the President had given to these 
officers—what he had directed, beforehand, to be 
| done; and whether the forms of government, stated 
j in the public prints as having been established by 
; proclamation, were authentic or not. If they were, 
| they constituted one of the newest forms of gov- 
; ernment, and one of the most dangerous. 

The gentleman said that Mr. D. was a partisan. 
He confessed that he was; he was the partisan of 
the Constitution; and whenever James K. Polk, or 
any other man, sought by high-handed measures 
to violate that instrument, Mr. D. would ever be 
ready to rush to the rescue, and to reéstablish it in 
j; all its pristine force and vigor. Mr. D. was ready 
| also to admit, freely, that he was a partisan in other 
respects also;. he confessed himself subject to like 
infirmity with other men. Still he contended that, 
| apart from all party grounds, matters of such grave 
‘import as these ought to be investigated. IP the 
| American people were prepared to fold their arms, 
and see such tricks perpetrated before high heaven 
and in their presence as must make the angels 
weep, and yet do nothing, farewell to their rights 
| farewell, a long farewell to their liberties. Mr. 
|: D. wanted nothing to do with “the whole of” 
| Mexico. c 

Mr. HARALSON again obtained the foor, and 
| was about to address the House, but again yielded 
| it to comply with the carnest request of— 
| Mr. DOUGLASS, who desired to ask the gen- 
i tleman from Kentucky one question. He under- 
ii stood the gentleman to waive a material part of 
| his proposed inquiry, viz.: that in relation to the 
right of establishing a militaty government in a 
conquered province. The gentleman drew, he un- 
| derstood him, a distinction on that subject which 
| Mr. D. would notice hereafter. The gentleman 

asked by what right General Kearny annexed 
: New Mexico to our Union. Did the proclama- 
| tion, then, annex that country to ours? 

Mr. DAVIS. No; it was not annexed at all. 
` Mr. DOUGLASS. Then the question is notas 
_to his right to annex, but his right to make such a 
proclamation as he did. Mr. D. contended that 
New Mexico was a part of out territory before the 
prociafontion was made—it was ours by conquest. 
t was conquest which annexed it; it required no 
proclamation to effect that; it required only the act 
` of conquest itself; and he maintained that if we 
should conclude a treaty with Mexico without 
;: boundaries, all these conquered provinces, New 
: Mexico, New Leon, Tamaulipas, California, 
i| would be and remain a part of the territory of the 
United States. They would be ours by conquest, 
|! and they would remain ours, unless receded. A 
|| treaty without boundaries left us in possession of 


ii all we had conquered. It did not require any pro- 
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clamation to make them ours. The proclamation 
merely declared what was fact before the procla- 
mation existed, It was official evidence of a fact 
already existing. When the gentleman drew a 
distinction between the right to establish a military 
and to establish a civil government, Mr. D. want- 
ed him to answer the question, more than once 
put to him, but which he had not: yet seen fit to 
answer, supposinga murder to be committed, could 


it be tried and punished save by a government | 


civil in its nature? Could larceny be so punished, 
or all the numerous other crimes against the civil 
rights of men? How could these things be tried 
without a judge? And what was a judge but a 
civil officer? Without some form of civil govern- 
ment all must be anarchy and riot. Would the 
gentleman have crimes of all sorts and persons of 
all descriptions. tried by a court martial? Would 
he set up courts martial over men not belonging to 
the army? 
liberty by a court martial, without any civil law? 
with no law but the articles of war—articles which 
did not reach the case? Or would he have them 
ruled according to the usages of the laws of nations, 
the demands of justice, aud the principles of our 


own Government, which is that of the conquering {i 
nation? That wasthe question he put, and which i 


he hoped the gentleman would answer. 

Mr. DAVIS wished to reply; but 

Mr. HARALSON, having already twice yielded 
the floor, insisted on his right now to retain it. 

He said he had not risen with the purpose of 
justifying or condemning the course which was 
said to have been pursued, because he considered 
this as entirely premature, until all the facts of the 
case were before the Tlouse. 

Mr. EL. had endeavored to modify the resolution 
of inquiry by appending to it the usual guard in 
relation to the public welfare. He wanted to see, 


first, what had been ordered by the President, and į 


how those orders had been executed by our officers; 
then, if the course of the Executive deserved con- 
demnation, he should agree with the gentleman 
from Kentucky in pronouncing it; but at present 
he could not, because he did. not know what the 
President had done. 


Mr. H. entirely differed with the gentleman |! 


from Kentucky in one thing, That gentleman 
thought this was no foreign question, but one of a 


domestic kind, connecting itself with our domestic, || 
Now, Mr. H. consid- || 
We!) 


not our foreign relations. 
ered it as foreign, from beginning to end. 


Would he deprive citizens of life and |i 


were at war, and in the course of the war we had | 


conquered certain provinces belonging to Mexico, 
and the gentleman complained that governments 
had been established over them by order of our 
military and naval commanders. Why, what 
would the gentleman have had the President to 
do? When, by the fact of our conquest, their 
own governments were abolished, the protection 
of the people naturally devolved upon us. Would 


the gentleman provide for them no protection? : a] ; 
i We had, it was true, military occupation of both. 
| But it was by arms that we held them, and by arms | 


Mr. IT. put it to the common sense of every man. 


Congress was not at the time in session; our | 


armies obtained possession of the enemy’s country. 
This was their duty. In war they were bound to 
do the enemy all the injury in their power not in- 
consistent with the rules and usages ‘of civilized 
nations and the laws of war. We therefore took 


anid retained possession of their territory; but what : 


good would this possibly do unless we made them | 


feel the weight of that possession? All that had 
been done had been done for the necessary security 
of the people, in life. and property, while in their 
conquered condition, 

Before Mr. H. proceeded to answer the gentle- 


man’s argument as to the right of a conquering | 


Power to give laws to the country held by military <i 


pen, he would read an extract or two from | 


Jattel, an acknowledged authority on the law of || 


nations. [Here Mr. H. quoted from Vattel, on 


the right of a conquering nation to the provinces |) 


it conquered from an enemy, &e.] ‘he govern- 
ments ‘we had established in Mexico were tempo- 
rary only, and subject to the substitution of any 
other by Congress. 
form should be established we 
grew ex necessitate rei. 
the question. When they got all the facts, then, 


and not till then, would a full discussion of the | 


whole subject be in place; now it was premature. 


He did not know what had been done; therefore : 


he was not prepared either to sustain or to con- 
demn it. 


That government in some ii 
indispensable—it 
But he would not discuss | 


| 
| Mr. HARALSON. 


|; alone we had any right to control them. 
If the President commanded |} 


i 
| 
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for them all, without limitation. Surely it was 
| impossible to tell how much of the Executive in- 
structions had relation to the particular subject of 


tions called for by him might not relate to other 
matters which ought not to be disclosed. AJ that 
was furnished would of necessity go to the Mexi- 
can Government. "We knew one instance,.if not 
more, in which confidential letters from the War 
Department to our military commanders had been 
intercepted by the enemy. Did the geritleman 
| wish that: they should be apprized of the plan of 
| our future movements? He was sure he did not. 
| Mr. H. knew personally nothing whatever of the 
| correspondence called for; all he wanted was, that 
what it might be improper to communicate should 
be withheld. If such unrestricted demands were 
sanctioned, every order, every plan of the Govern- 
ment for conducting the war, might be exposed to 
i the enemy. The amendment was in the usual 
form. He trusted it would be suffered to pass. 


i 
Í ples on which this inquiry rested. If the gentle- 
| man from Kentucky had explained them, Mr. R. 
| should not have said one word. If he understood 
the matter, all the gentlemen who had spoken 
seemed to agree in one thing from which Mr. R. 
wholly dissented, and which, if granted, gave the 
gentleman from Kentucky the whole benefit of the 
argument. The position taken by the gentleman 
from Georgia, [Mr. Harazson,] and the gente- 
man from Illinois, [Mr. Dovazass,] seemed to be 
that the territory in which these governments had 
been established was a part of the United States. 
Mr. G. DAVIS said he had made no such con- 
cession. 


alone. 
Yes, and was the subject 
of treaty. 

Mr. RHETT said that so he understood the 
i gentleman to say; and he denied both positions. 
He contended that if the country conquered form- 
ed a part of the United States, then clearly the 
torial government. Had he done any such thing 
| as this for Oregon? Had he pretended to any 


| such right? On the contrary, he had recommend- | 


| 

i 

| ed Congress to do it, and he was right. But what 
| he differed from gentleman upon was, that Oregon 
| did not stand on the same constitutional footing as 
‘the Californias and New Mexico: if it did, then 
| he must yield all that the gentleman from Ken- 
i tucky contended for. Was it true that California 
j 5 
| 


or New Mexico formed a part of the United States? 


arma silent leges. 
them at all he was a satrap—e was a despot, so 
far as they were concerned: hé wielded his power 
over them by the sword, and enforced it by the 
sword alone. Sic volo sic jubeo was his rule, so far 
as law was concerned. He could put his subordi- 
nates-on the bench, or order them to do whatever 
he pleased; but all his authority aud all theirs was 
mihtary. In that view it was altogether unimpor- 
tant what his subordinates did—they went hither 
and thither at his command. He said to one, do 
this, and he did it; and to another, come, and he 
ame. They came and went, and acted by the 
President’s authority alone. He was a despot: 
| he might do what he pleased—might cut off the 


| head of a judge if he so pleased. g i 
to be sure, judge of the morality of his acts; but 


` a legal right to do his pleasure. Bu R. 
: ly denied to any man such authority as this over 
ny terrtory within the limits of this Union; but 


_ does not extend overthem. Would any gentleman 
here say that every Mexican there had a right to 
the trial by jury? ; 

Mr. G. DAVIS said it had been proclaimed by 
ii Commodore Stockton, that the citizens of Califor- 


ii nia were citizens of the United States; they. were 


| Mr. RHETT thought it very important that |: 
| the House should distinctly understand the princi- | 


Mr. DOUGLASS said his ground was, that it i 
became part of the United States by conquest | 


President had no right to organize in it any terri- | 


Inter | 


Congress might, ; 
so faras the law of nations was concerned, he had : 
But Mr. R. utter- | 


! California and New Mexico are not any part of: 
: mee She Tas E 
the Union—the Constitution of the United States © 


{ 

| required to take the oath of allegiance to-this Gov- 
| ernment, and threatened, that, if taken in arms 
| against it, they would be punished ‘as traitors. 
| Both the proclamations declared that New Mexico: 
and California were parts. of the United’ States; 


| Was it right? ce 
Mr. RHETT said it only proved that the mën 


ji 
i 


the gentleman’s curiosity, or whether the instrue~ |) were “‘gumps.”? [A langh:] That wasali tt 
i} was not to be expected that Captain Stockton, or 


any such sort of people, should be acquainted with: 
| the Constitution of the United States. 
i < Hear that.”] Why, Mr. R. had met and con~ 
versed with some ofthe first men in Europe who 
did not understand it. They looked ‘on it asa 
į simple consolidated Government; and that- was 
ithe reason the merchants in and about London 
! held the United States Government responsible for’ 
the defaleations: of the State Governments. A 
pretty thing it was that Congress was to have the 
| meaning of the Constitution dictated to it by amil- 
‘itary captain or by a commodore! He -make ‘a: 
! Territory! he make California a part'of the Uni-: 
: ted States! when almostall the gentiemen over the 
way held that even Congress had no power to do 
it! and insisted, therefore, that the annexation’of 
» Texas was a violation of the Constitution. And 
i yet gentlemen would quote to us General Kearny, 
|i and contend that he had made New Mexico a part 
li of the Union; and then they called on the friends 

of the Administration to tell by what authority the 
| 


Ht 


{| President had undertaken to make laws for it! 

i; Mr. G. DAVIS said the ‘eentteman from South 
| Carolina was mistaken. He had taken no such 
t; position, i 

i Mr. RHETT. Well, I admit that I may have 
ii taken too much for granted. [thought he meant 
ii to take that position, on which alone his argument 
f was sustainable. a 

{ . Mr. G. DAVIS, What I ask is, whether: the 

President authorized what has been done. by his 

officers in New Mexico, or approved it when 

done? 

Mr. RHETT. Well, gentlemen are fighting 
for Mexico after all. It is not from any affection 
i to Americans, it is from affection for a foreign peo- 
ple they are complaining that such a mighty out- 
rage has been perpetrated; a people with whom 
|| we have been at sword’s points for years. Are 
i| we to be quarrelling for their rights in their terri- 
il tory, and that under the Constitution of the United 
1 States, while at the same time he holds that it does 
i not belong to the United States? That is the only 
i| ground on which he would have aright to com- 
ii plain. But he makes a mighty uproar because the 
| territory of a people forming no part of the: United 
| States, and not ours at all, is held: and controlled 
by a military commander. He calls upon us to 
| vindicate their rights, to vindicate their rights, too, 
! under the Constitution of the United States! Flere 
|| is a most extraordinary thing, The ground I place 
Hit upon is this: that neither California nor New 
|| Mexico are any part or parcel of the United Siates, 
and the authority read by the gentleman from 


| 
i 
i 
} 
| 
} 


i| Georgia does not apply. The Constitution of the 
l United States does not apply to them, nor control 
|| a man in either of them. They may become citi- 
F 
t 


Ï zens of the United States by the treaty-making 
ii power annexing their territory to the Union. But 
i! even if it were ceded by treaty, it would require to 
h be legitimated by Congress before it would be 
|! legally ours. But Captain Stockton and General 
l! Kearny, and all those sort of people, have no au- 
| thority in the matter.. 1 stand upon the Constitu- 
tion. I know no annexation but by an authority 
inder the Constitution. ` Military commanders 
| have no such authority. They have done whai 
| they had a right to do—ihe civil rights of the con- 
quered being swallowed up by the military power. 
L Whether the government is civil or military in its 
character and acts, makes no difference at all. ft 
ii rests on the power of the sword alone. On that 
: ground I hold the course of our officers. perfectly 
justifiable. : 

“" As to the amendments proposed by the gentle- 
i: man from Georgia, I prefer, myself, that the reso- 
i lution should go broad and flat-footed, without any 
qualification. 

| Mr. HARALSON, 
i qualification. 


is usual to annex the 
Tt Lt x ti 


i how such a reservation may be used by the op- 
ʻi ponents of the Administration. Does he think it 


{i expedient to give them any such ground to take? 


li Mr. D- asked if the: President: approved of this? 


[ Voices: 


Mr. RHETT. Yes; but the gentleman knows: 
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Better let-the call. goin the broadest-terms; let us 
see what they can make of it. 

Mr: SCHENCK’ said he differed from many 
gentlemen in that House in his view of the matter. 
He believed it was of far more consequence than 
some seemed disposed to consider it. Questions 
of right and power, as between different depart- 


ments of this Government, were, in his judgment, | 
worthy to be considered less flippantly than some | 


gentlemen seemed to think. 

Before, however, he replied to the very extra- 
ordinary speech of the gentleman from South Car- 
olina, he desired to call the attention of the House 
to the question immediately before it. His friend 
from Kentucky proposed that the President be 
desired to inform the House whether he gave in- 
structions to his officers to establish civil govern- 
ment in the provinces they might subdue, or ap- 
proved what they had done in that matter. 
gentleman from Georgia wanted the request quali- 
fied so that the President might answer it at his 
discretion. 

Now, if there was any propriety in thus quali- 
fying the call, it must be because the information 
sought related to our foreign, not our domestic 
affairs. But Mr. S. would look at it in that light. 
If the resolution related purely to our foreign 
affairs—to territory lying out of the limits of the 
United States—then clearly it did not relate to our 
domestic affairs. But Mr. 8. held, that, according 
to the version of the President himself, the country 
in question did lie within the territory of the Uni- 
ted States. The resolution inquired about nothing 
but what the President himself held to be a part 
of this Union. The gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. 
Doverass] had reminded the House that he never 
had held the western boundary of Texas to run all 
the way up to the sources of the Rio Grande. It 
might be so. Mr. S. had no question with that 
gentleman. It was as between the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the President of the United States 


that he made the question; and he would try the | 


President by his own authority. 
Why, had gentlemen forgotten so soon the mes- 
sage of the President read to them but yesterday ? 


What had the President said in that message | 


touching the western boundary of Texas, and in 
relation to California? He begged the attention 
of the House and of the gentleman from Illinois to 
the President’s language: 

“The Texas which was ceded to Spain by the Florida 
treaty of 1819 embraced all the country now claimed hy the 
State of Texas between the Nueces and the Rio Grande. 
The republic of fexas always elaimed this river as her 
western boundary, and, in her treaty made with Santa 
Ana in May, 1833, he recognised it as such. By the con- 
stitution which Tuxas adopted in March, 1836, senatorial 
and representative districts were organized, extending west 
ofthe Nueces. The Congress of Texas, on the 19th of De- 
ecember, 135, passed ¢ An act to define the boundaries of 
the republic of Texas,’ in which they declared the Rio 
Grande, from its mouth to its source, to he their boundary ; 
and, by the said act, they extended their ¢ civil and political 
Jurisdiction’? over the country up to that boundary. During 
a period of more than nine years, which intervened be- 
tween the adoption of her constitution and her annexation 
as one of the States of our Union, Texas asserted and exer- 
cised many acts of sovereignty and jurisdiction over the 
territory and inhabitants west of the Nueces. She orga- 
nized and defined the limits of counties extending to the Rio 
Grande. She established courts of justice and extended her 
judicial system over the territory. She established a cus- 
tom-house, and collected duties, and also post offices and 
post roads in it. She established a land office, and issued 
numerous grants for land within its limits. A Senator and 
a Representative, residing in it, were elected to the Con- 
gress of the republic, and served as such before the act of 
annexation took place, 
tion of Texas, which gave their assent to the terms of an- 
nexation to the United States, proposed by our Congress, 
were Representatives residing west of the Nueces, who took 
partin the act ofannexation itself. This was the Texas 
whieh, by the act of our Congress of the 29th of December, 
1845, was admitted as one of the States of our Union.” 


Could language be more explicit? Could any 
question be more clearly decided by the Presi- 


dent’s own authority? What did the President | 
hold as the western boundary of Texas? The 


Rio Grande, from its mouth to its source. The 
Presidentclaimed itas incorporated into the bounds 
of the Union. General Kearny was one of the 
officers of the President; and the act of the sub- 
ordinate was the act of his principal, unless dis- 
avowed. General Kearny established a Territorial 
Government at Santa Fé, in the midst of a coun- 
try claimed by the President to belong to the Uni- 
ted States. In this territory Kearny goes on to 
appoint civil officers—judges, and an attorney 
general, (Did the gentleman from Illinois ever 
hear of such a military officer as an attorney 
general?) And more than this: By one act he 


The | 


In both the Congress and Conven- | 


‘naturalized all the people as. people of the United 


| that it was within that same district an attempt had | 


| tion of a foreign country was conquered by force 


States. Now, who were these men?. Mr. S. should 
like to hear on that subject the opinions of the 
entleman who represented the western district of 
Texas, (and whom he had expected to see before 
this time taking a part in this debate.) Did he 
claim that General Kearny had been establishing 
an independent civil government, or not? - 
+ Mr. PILLSBURY said he believed there had 
been some little disorder in the proceeding, but he 
was nôt very particular as to what form of gov- |; 
ernment had been established. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Yes; and that is the creed || 
of the whole Democratic party. They are not 
very particular whether a form of government be || 
according to the Constitution or not! Lam. With 
my consent no government shail be established 
by us in any other way; and whenever the Presi- 
dent usurps an authority in my district which the |) 
Constitution has not conferred on him, my voice | 
shall be heard in loud remonstrance and resistance. 
I will not coolly say that I am not very particular 
as to what form of government my people are 
placed under. I am glad to have heard that reply 
from the gentleman from Texas. It is a succinct 
statement of the Democratic feeling. If order ex- 
ists in a district of the Union, very well; if dis- |! 
order, still it is well. If government is constitu- 
tional, good and well; if it is not, very well—pro- 
vided, always, that the seven principles (five loaves 
and two fishes) are preserved safely. I thank the 
gentleman for his answer. 

Mr. S. would not inquire what had been the 
speeches of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Doveras,] but he would say that the President 
had come here claiming a certain territory to be a 
part of the United States; yet he disclosed the fact 


} 


been made by one of his subordinates to establish 
a civil government. If that was not a question | 
proper to be inquired into, what, in the name of |} 
God, could be? ' 

But who were they who had thus been natural- 
ized? He should like to hear. Who were these |! 
inhabitants of Mexico? He understood them to 
consist of men of every grade and shade of color, 
from the deep sable of the negro to sallow white. 
Were these the people required to swear allegiance 
to our representative Government? He should 
like to know whether the general scheme of natu- |! 
ralization included all of every color? Would 
southern gentlemen be good enough to inform | 
him? 

There was one point from which he hoped the 
attention of the House would not be suffered to 
escape. Among the things respecting which the | 
resolution inquired of the President, was the or- Í| 
ganization of a government in a territory which 
the President claimed as one of the States of this || 
Union: an imperium in imperio—a government |} 
within the womb of another government already 
recognised. He supposed there could be no ques- 
tion as to the propriety of at least that part of the |} 
resolution. 

But the gentleman from South Carolina, with 
his accustomed ability, came to the relief of gentle- | 
men, by convincing his own friends that they were | 
all wrong, and that There was another ground of | 
defence to be taken. Mr. S. proposed to look at | 
it fora moment. It was so broad and so bold, | 
though he did not think the gentleman had in this |) 
instance evinced any very great regard to the doc- || 
trine of strict construction, or a close attention to || 
the Constitution, yet he must give him at least the |} 
credit of candor—of a vast amount of candor. || 
The gentleman took the ground that, where a por- || 


of arms, there was no law under which it could be |; 
held but merely that of military possession, and 
that there could be no legal restrictions on the con- 
duct of the military officer so holding it. The | 
gentleman contended that the general or commo- 
dore in command might do whatever it was their 
will and pleasure to do: that they might establish | 
any sort of government they chose—might put | 
their subordinates on the bench or anywhere else; | 
nay, that they might cut a judge’s head off, and | 
the United States Government had no right to in- | 
quire into their conduct or call them to account 
for it, because it was sanctioned by the law of |) 
nations. 1! 
The commandant, according to that gentleman, || 
was a despot, a dictator, a satrap, responsible to || 
no one. But what was this doctrine? It was say- |; 


| States Government. 


ing that when the Government sent a military offi- 
cer abroad, and that officer got possession of a 
province of the enemy, he was, ipso facto, installed 
dictator, absolute sovereign over such territory, 
and might not be called to account by any power 
on earth. There was in such a position at least 


| great boldness; but who, then, were Congress? A 


body bound, it seemed, to vote supplies for sucha 


| despot to expend at his pleasure, and not to be 


called to account for it. 

Mr. RHETT. Is the gentleman representing 
that as my doctrine? 

Mr. SCHENCK. Yes, I so understood it. 

Mr. RHETT. What I said was, that a mili- 
tary commander, in a conquered province, was a 


| despot as to law, but notas to the laws of morality 


He could not do wrong 
Nor did I object to any 


or the laws of nations. 
without its being wrong. 
call for information. 

Mr. SCHENCK. No; but the gentleman yield- 
ed it as a privilege on our part. Now, I will not 
accept it on such terms. I claim it as a matter of 
right. ; 

Mr. S. said that he had accorded to the gentle- 
man from Seuth Carolina great candor on this oc- 
casion, as on all others. But, if Mr. S. understood 
him rightly now, his proposition was only this: 


; that a military commander was under moral obliga- 


tion to do right; but, as far as law was concerned, 
might do as he pleased. In_illustration of which 
the gentleman said he might cut people’s heads 
off—ay, a judge’s head, if he chose. 

Mr. RHETT. Yes, I said so; but Idid not 
say this would not be immoral; nor do I say he 
would not be responsible to his own Government. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Well, then, he is responsi- 
ble to the moral law, and to the law of nations, 
and to his own conscience. Now, I hold more 
than that. I hold that he is responsible to the 
country of which he is the officer, though he may 
have gone abroad and become the conqueror of a 
large territory. To admit a doctrine like this 
would commit Congress to vote supplies that our 
commanders abroad might spend ikem in regula- 
ting the conquered people at their own pleasure, 
unchecked by any other human authority. Could 
this be so? Suppose Captain Stockton had had a 
preference for monarchy, or Captain Frémont had 
declared. himself king or emperor of California, 
the gentleman’s doctrine was that Congress had 
nothing to do with it. Seeing the difficulty into 
which he had brought himself, the gentleman en- 
deavored to escape from it by saying it was not to 
be presumed that a captain in the navy or a mili- 
tary commander knew much about the Constitu- 
tion, and he presumed if they had committed any 
irregularity it must have been through ignorance, 
“ because they were gumps.” Now, if the inquiry 
proposed was to be made of Colonel Kearny or 
Captain Stockton, this might furnish at least some 
excuse, though it certainly would not be a valid 


; defence; but the resolution asked information from 


the President of the United States—whether these 
acts had been done by instructions from him, or 
had received his sanction. He presumed the ex- 
cuse of ignorance and of being ‘a gump” would 
not be made in behalf of the President in that 
quarter. There were some things which might 
fairly be presunied, and one was, that the Presi- 
dent knew something about the Constitution. If 
he did, then it was no matter whether Captain 
Stockton did or not. The President was presumed 
to know, and the House asked him a plain ques- 


i tion: “Is this your act? Was it done by your 


authority ? by your instructions? with your ap- 
probation 2—or not?” ; 

What did Captain Stockton do? Nothing could 
strike an intelligent man asa matter of graver im- 
portance than the proclamation he had put forth 
as Governor Stockton. Could the copy generally 
given in the papers be authentic? Mr. S. had no 
doubt it was. The people might have at first 
sought refuge from their amazement under the 
notion that it was all a hoax—a trial of the public 
credulity; but Mr. S. was afraid it would turn out 
to be no such thing. The joke had been carried 
too far. It was sober serious truth. Mr. S. be- 
lieved it correctly to state the terms under which 
he was now holding that territory for the United 
; The proclamation begun 
with declaring himself  commander-in-chief.”? 
Where did he get that title? Mr. S. had supposed 
that no man was commander-in-chief of the army 
or navy of the United States but the President op 
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New Serres 


the United States. But here was a governor com- 
mander-in-chief of both. It seemed he was an 
amphibious officer—his authority combining the 
service both on land and water. {Mr. S. here 
read and commented on the document, and then 
asked whether this was not annexation. ] 

The gentleman from South Carolina said Cap- 
tain Stockton and “ that sort of people” were not 
supposed to know much about the Constitution. 
Well, but the President did. Did the President || 
sanction a paper like this? Did he say California | 
was part of the United States? If so, here was | 
annexation with a vengeance—annexation, but 
without those little forms and punctilios which had 
sometimes been deemed indispensable. Verily, 
(said Mr. S.,) Democracy is progressive. [A , 
laugh. A voice: “ That is a fact.’”] 

Mr. S. here adverted to the Administration of 
Mr. Tyler—to the attempt at annexing Texas by 
treaty, and when this failed, at the sudden discov- | 
ery by the Democracy that annexation must be a 
legislative act, and his friend from Tennessee [Mr. 
M. Brown] bad had the good fortune to offer the 
annexation resolution which became a law. But 
to what point had the Democracy now made pro- 
gress? To annexation without either Senate or 
House—without treaty or legislation either. All 
that was necessary now, was to send out a gallant | 
commander, (and Mr. S. admitted none could be 
more gallant than those who had been sent,) and 
let him declare himself commander-in-chief over a 
conquered territory; and by that very act, the ter- 
ritory was annexed ipso facto, without previous 


government arose ex necessitate 
rei. . 7 
_ Mr. S. had not charged the gentleman with say- 
ing so; but if such were not the fact, then his au- 


any other department of Government, but not 
when the pecple were the sovereign. The Presi- 
dent of the United States must conduct a war 
which the people had declared; but on the question 
ofannexing territory, the legisiature had something 
to say. Mr. S. claimed that in all cases the sov- 
ereignty resided in the coérdinate branches of Gov 
ernment, and not in that one man, at whose feet 
there seemed in some quarters but too much dis- 


| position. to bow in humble subjection. 


Mr. WINTHROP promised not to detain the | 


House long in what he had now to say. It was 
not his present purpose to enter into any elaborate 
discussion of the topics of the President’s message, 
or of the resolution immediately under considera- 
tion. When the requisite information should have 


expressing his views. Meanwhile 


question or the gag-rule. Were we not progres- 
sive? Captain Stockton and General Kearny 
could do that with the stroke of a pen which it had 
taken Congress two years to accomplish. 

But they did more. Congress left the people of 
Texas to act their own pleasure; allowed them the | 
chance of a choice whether they would be annexed | 
or not; but there was then no royal grant—no | 
king’s charter; but Captain Stockton, progressing 
from thatground, said: 1, Robert F. Stockton, have 
decreed, and do decree, as follows: Your govern- | 
ment shall be so and so; and there’s an end. Was | 
he authorized to say that form of government 
should continue for four years? Did the Presi- || 
dent know of this beforehand? Was he acting 
simply as the President’s attorney? That was 
what the genticman from Kentucky and his friends 
wanted to know. He had declared himself the | 
President’s agent in all this; if he was, then the | 
President should not escape behind his agent. 

Mr. HARALSON said he was here willing to 
waive his amendment, and let the inquiry be un- 
conditional, [Many voices: ** No, no—don’t.’’] 

Mr. H., however, persevered; but, ata subse- 
quent stage of the debate, declared his intention to | 
adhere to his amendment, because the condition ` 
on which he had been willing to withdraw it (i. e 
the termination of the debate) had not been com- 
plied with. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Then I will say nothing 
more on this point, but declare only, while I refer 
to one other view of constitutional law, that I 
enter my dissent from such proceedings. 

Mr. DANIEL here interposed, and asked leave | 
to have another proclamation read, which went on 
the same principie. 

But Mr. SCHENCK refused to yield the floor, 
as his hour was nearly out. 

He had something to say about Government 
reprieves and pardons for offences against the 
laws of the United States. They wanted to know 
whether the President of the United States had 
authorized the establishment of the laws of the 
United States in California. 

The gentleman from Georgia had read Vattel, 
and commented on it. Mr. S. would also read an 
extract. [Flere he read from the place where the 
author declares that the conquering nation might 
hold conquered provinces in military possession. ] 
Yes: but who did Vattel say might do this? The 
sovereign of the country. ‘The gentleman should 
remember that this was a European authority, 
written under a monarchy, and recognising the 
power of the King to make war and to dictate the 


the topics connected with this war had sprung up 


so soon—even at the very first moment of the ses- | 
He regarded this, he hailed it, as a practi- || 
cal assertion of the freedom of debate on that floor: | 


sion, 


as an intimation to all that that House meant to | 
maintain its right to free and untrammelied dis- |! 
cussion of all the measures of Government, in spite | 
of the menaces, the very extraordinary and offen- || 
sive menaces, contained in the Executive message. | 
He must say that it did appear to him that a 
i! grosser attack on the freedom of debate in the two 
The President, in |; 


Touses had never been made. 
his message, said: 

«The war has been represented as unjust and unneces 
sary, and as one of aggression on our part upon a weak and 
injured enemy. Sach erroneous views, though entertained 
hy but few, have been widely and extensively cireulated, 


not only at home, but have been spread throughout Mexico i 


and the whole world. A more effectual means couid not 
have been devised to encourage the enemy and protract the 
war, than to advoeate and adhere to their cause, and thus 
give them ‘aid and comfort.’ ? ` 


What did this mean? 
of treason to any man who should dare to ques- 


| tion the propriety and justice of the manner in 


which the Executive had originated and carried on 
this war. The President had quoted the words 
* aid and comfort” from the constitutional defin 
tion of treason, with the evident intention of inti- 
mating that no man could question, or in the re- 
motest manner express a doubt, of the propriety 
of the war, or the manner in which it had been 
waged, without proving himself a traitor to his 


own country, and disposed to “aid and comfort its | 
enemies.” Mr. W. rejoiced on this ground that | 


the present debate had sprung up to-day—at the 
earliest practicable moment. 
it, a practical proof that the members of that House 
intended, now and always, to speak their minds 
freely and fully on all matters of public concern, 
without regard to Executive influence or Executiv 
intimidation. ‘That was true liberty where free- 
born men, having to advise the public, could speak 
freely their opinion of all that was done by the 
Government; and there was no liberty where they 
could not. 


enemy, such a suggestion came with a bad grace | 


from those who were obliged to confess that they 
had connived at the return of Santa Ana te Mexico. 


If anything had given the enemy more “aid and | 


comfort’’ than this, it was yet to be pointed out. 
But he had been led aside from the question im- 
mediately before the House. Mr. W. agreed with 


been obtained, he might take an opportunity of | 
1e could not! 
refrain from giving utterance to the heartfelt satis- 
faction it gave him to see thata debate on one of | 


It imputed nothing short í 


it was, he repeated |; 


As to “aiding. and comforting” the- 


Ne 


| gentlemen who had spoken as to the importance 
of the subject into which it was proposed ..to. ine 
uire; and he agreed, on. one point at least, as to 
; the principles of national law, laid down. by the 
| gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Rurrr.] 
Whatever doubts might be entertained. às to. the 
right of a conqueror to establish a government 
over a conquered province, the national law was 
explicit as to the point that the conqueror had; by 
his military possession of a conquered country, 
no right to establish there any government per- 
manent in its character: and this was a far more 
important question than whether the government 
established was civil and military in its. natare. 
It was clear that the conqueror acquired by: his - 
conquest a mere usufructuary and possessory right 
over the conquered territory, reserving the final 
and absolute property and dominion off it to be 
determined by a treaty of peace, or that which was 


i 
il i 
equivalent to such a treaty. 

But what did we find in the proclamation issued 
by one of our naval commanders? We found.a 


form of government established, with terms of 
g ; 


| me : : 
| office for those who were to administer it of four 


years: a term as long as that of the very highest 
officer known to-the Constitution. We found 
| everything looking to a definitive annexation to 
the Union. Captain Stockton had proclaimed that 
California was a Territory of the United States, to 
be known as “the Territéry of California,” thus _ 
creating a Territory, and christening it in a breath. 
Now there were members of that House who de- 
sired to know—(and this was the point, for Mr. 
W. did not question the patriotic intentions of 
Commodore Stockton at all; he desired to speak 
with nothing but admiration for the valor and gal- 
lantry of our army and navy, and volunteers)— 
whether the President had authorized the estab- 
lishment of such a government, or had sanctioned 
|| the act of his oficer in thus establishing it. 

And this inquiry became ten times more im- 
portant from the language of certain portions of 
the Executive message just received. Mr. W. 

i might have regarded the whole matter as compara- 
tively of little importance, had he not looked with 
some care into the terms of this very extraordinary 
communication. It commenced with congratula- 
ting Congress on “‘ the vast extension of our tèr- 
ritorial mits. Whatdid this mean? The Presi- 
dent, in a former message, it would be recollected, 

: had congratulated Congress on the acquisition of 
| Texas. No one could forget the vaunting terms 
| in which that extension was spoken of, as having 

i been “a bloodless achievement.” What did he 
now mean by congratulating us on the vast exten- 
sion of our territorial limits at this moment, unless 
it implied that the territories brought by conquest 
into our temporary possession were really a per- 
manent acquisition to our established limits? [A 
voice: “ Oregon.’*] Oregon? Oregon, he thought, 
was ours before; nay, we had had twice as much 
of it before as we had now; surely he did not con- 
gratulate us on the extension of our limits there, 
after ceding away one-halfofit. [A laugh.] What 
did the President mean? He said that— 

«“ By the laws of nations a eonauered territory is subject 
to be governed by the conqueror during his military posses- 
ion, and until there is either a treaty of peace, or be shall 
duntarily withdraw from it. The old civil government 
being necessarily superseded, it is the right and duty of the 
conqueror to secure his conquest, and to provide for the 
maintenance of civil order and the rights of the inhabitants. 


H 

i} 
1i 
Hi 


: This right has been exercised, and this duty performed, by’ 
our military and naval commanders, by the establishment of 


temporary governinents in some of the conquered provinces 
M 


in Mexico, assimilating them as far as practicable to the free 
; institutions of cur own coun In the provinces of New 

ico and of the Californias, litde, if any, farther resist- 
ee is apprehended from the inhabitants to the temporary 
governments Which have thus, from the necessity of the 
ease, and according to the laws of war, been established.?? 


Thus far, he spoke of these new governments as 
| temporary only. Mr. W. thanked him for that, 
But what followed this acknowledgment? The 
President went on to say: 

tit may be proper to provide for the security of these ipm- 
portant conquests, by making an adequate appropriation for 
| the purpose of erecting fortifications and defraying the ex- 
| penses necessarily incident to the maintenance. of our 
ii possession and authority over them.?? 
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That was the position which had astonished 
Mr. W.; and it seemed to him very important that. 
the President should be called on to explain what 
was'his méaning in this language. In the time of 
war, an army might, of course, erect forts out of 
any appropriation made by Congress for carrying 
on the war. There was no need of a special ap- 
propriation for that object. But here the President 
proposed that Congress should make a special, 
separate, independent appropriation, to secure by 
fortification the possession of the conquered terri- 
tories. 


not always to belong to the United States, with a 
treaty or without a treaty. The army, as things 
stood, could do all that was necessary for the mili- 
tary defence of the territories we had taken posses- 
sion of. What an extraordinary thing would it 


not be, should the President go on to fortify the | 
Californias and the other.conquered provinces as | 


a permanent part of our Union! Could this be 
done under any of the provisions of the Consti- 
tution, or, indeed, under the sanction of any 
principle of the law of nations, or of any prece- 
dent but that of the French Government during 
the wildest excesses of its revolutionary power? 


In these parts of the message there was surely | 


enough to call for the serious attention of the peo- 
ple of the United States. They had_a right to 
know what were the intentions of the President in 
carrying on this war. Jf the Exccutive was afraid 
to tell in presence of the nation, let him make the 
communication with closed doors: but surely it 
was the right of the representatives of the people 


to know something of the policy intended to be | 


pursued under the existing and most extraordina- 
ry state of things. l 

Mr. W. did not mean to imply that the Presi- 
dent’s message should have been longer. It was 
long enough, Heaven knew: indeed, he began to 
fear that they should have to apply the hour rule 
to the President’s messages as well as to the 


speeches of their own members. [A laugh.] Never | 
before had such a document been sent to weary | 


the ears and wear out the eyes of Congress. Mr 
W. had looked at our past Executive messages, 
and he could tcll the House a discovery he had 
made. The length of our Executive messages 
seemed to have heen regularly growing from a 
certain epoch. Fle found that from the first mes- 
sage of Washington to the last message of his ven- 
erable colleague, [Mr. Jons Q. Apams,| whose ill- 
ness we all so deeply regretted, the whole of the 
Presidential messages taken together, during a pe- 
riod of forty years, occupied only about three hun- 


And not a word—not an idea anywhere || 
hinted at—that these conquered provinces were | 


dred and thirty pages in the printed volume; while : 
the messages of President Jackson and Van Buren : 
alone, during a period of twelve years, took up ; 


three hundred and fifty pages in the same volume. |! 
This one message of Mr. Polk’s was longer, he | 
believed, than all General Washington’s eight mes- | 


sages. So much for the progress of Executive ; 
dictation. Former Presidents had not so much | 


to explain, says a friend. 
not do so much w 
planation. 


ich required and demanded ex- 
Mr. W. would not therefore have de- 


sired the President to add anything to the length | 
of his message: but he would have wished him to | 


be more explicit on some points. He had told all 
he desired to tell: but he had taken care to sup- 
press that which the people had a right to know. 
Everybody must have perceived how charily he 
touched on some points. Speaking of the subtrea- 
sury, he had contented himself with saying that it 
was an excellent thing, but needed some little al- 
teration, without telling where; taking care not to 
say whether he meant the striking out of the specie 
clause. 

The tariff, too, that was an excellent law in- 
deed; yet that too, he said, wanted a little altera- 
tion in the list of free articles, taking special care 
not to intimate that he meant to propose a tax on 
tea and coffee, to eke out the deficiencies of his 


horizontal tariff, and enable him to carry on his | 
All it needed was | 


war of conquest and invasion. 
a slight alteration in thefree list! Very harmless! 
Nobody could quote him on the stump as recom- 


mending a duty on tea and coffee, though every- | 


body must see that he can mean nothing else. 


He talked much about the importance of econ- | 
omy in time of war, but took especial care not to | 


No, they certainly did : 


say in terms that his real meaning was, that there į 


should be no appropriations for rivers or harbors, 
eastern or western. He talked much about the 


i 


j 


i the annexation of Texas. That was first attempt- ii 


| only engaged in a course of conquest, but in a 


% s at 
Mexican war, but carefully avoided telling what | 
he meant should be done with the conquered prov- 
inces. He dealt abundantly with the past, but said 
not a syllable of the future. He congratulated the 
nation on their acquisitions as an extension, a “vast 
extension,” of our territorial limits, and he wanted | 
an appropriation to enable him to erect fortifica- 
tions in a foreign country, to secure and maintain 
our possession and-authority! Mr. W. thought 
it high time the President should tell Congress and 
the nation whether he meant to annex all these | 
new. provinces to the Union; whether he meant to |i 
do it by the war power, or even whether it was his | 
policy to do it by any less arbitrary proceeding. 
He trusted there would be no more foisting in of 
new territory into the limits of the Union. We | 
had had enough of this, and more than enough, in ; 


ed by treaty, but the scheme failed; then legisla- 
tion was declared sufficient. Was it now to be 
declared that the mere exercise of the war power 
was sufficient to enable the President to annex ter- 
ritory to the Union? This, to be sure, would be a 
summary mode of settling some very awkward ques- | 
tions. Ithad been suggested already that there might 
be great difficulty in making a treaty of peace with 
Mexico. There might possibly be some embar- 
yassing little proviso proposed by some Democratic 
Representative from Pennsylvania, or by some- 
body else; and this it might be very convenient to 
avoid, by considering all the conquered provinces 
as our own, until Congress shall deny it. Strange | 
things had happened of late years; and he was 
satisfied that the people of the United States were 
never more called on to be upon their guard against 
arbitrary acts, than they were under an Adminis- 
tration calling itself exclusively Democratic. He | 
trusted they would be on their guard now, and į 
would insist on knowing what new annexations, | 
| 
| 


what new “bloodless achievements” were in store | 
for them, and by what means they were to be | 
accomplished. | 

Mr. HOLMES, of South Carolina, obtained the | 
floor, and declined yielding it to the earnest request | 
of Mr. Daniex, who seemed very desirous, indeed, | 
to read adoenment he held in his hand, (under- i} 
stood to be a proclamation of Mr. Madison.) He | 
yielded it, however, to— ji 

Mr. VINTON, who proposed the following 
modification of the cail: | 

«And whether said governments, or any of |; 
them, or any part of any of them, is within the | 
territory of the State of Texas.” | 

Mr. G. DAVIS signified his acceptance of the | 
modification as a part of his resolution. | 

Mr. HARALSON was understood now to say | 
that the call being thus modified, he did not with- ! 
draw the qualificatiou he had moved. 

Mr. HOLMES said he had not risen with a 
view either to vindicate or to condemn either the | 
President or Captain Stockton; but he rose, thus | 
in the very commencement of the session, to vin- | 
dicate, if it were possible, the laws of nations. 
Mr, H. said he had been astonished to hear the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Wiyrnrop] | 
give his endorsement to all that his colleague [Mr. ; 
Rnett] had advanced as the doctrine of the law 
of nations. 

Mr. WINTHROP here interposed to say that 
he had not intended to be understood as endorsing |; 
all that had been said by the gentleman from South || 
Carolina, [Mr. Ruetr,| but only what that gen- |) 
tleman had stated in relation to the distinction be- | 
tween civil and military governments. 

Mr. HOLMES resumed. If such doctrines 
were to be received as authentic, then were we not | 


course which was to supersede altogether the laws ;, 


yt 
li 
| 
{ 
i 
i 
i 


which had hitherto bound the nations of the earth 
together, What! was it to be believed that a 


what was now the doctrine of the law of nations 
‘Whatever might have been the practice of nation 
in the times of ancient barbarism, the minds of. 
men had been enlightened and enlarged by the all- li 
subduing influence of the Christian religion; and || 
the nations of the world were now bound to each i 
other by a compact understood and respected by || 


i 


all; the provisions of which had been studied and j 


|| alizing influence of Christianity? 


reduced to stated laws; the violation of which 


i| would condemn this or any other nation to merited 


infamy. [He quoted Vattel.] As to the question 


i whether the governments which a conquering na- 


tion might establish over territory of the nation 
conquered were to be temporary or permanent, 
Vattel gettled' it at once; according to him ghey 


| might be temporary only. 


But what had the conqueror a right to do? Not 
all that his mere discretion might dictate, but all 
that self-defence required. Ifa province was con- 
quered, and the people, ceasing all resistance, sub- 
mitted themselves to the power of their conquer- 
ors, the commanding general was bound to treat 
‘them with clemency, and not with military rigor. 
If he was guilty of any oppression or severity to- 
ward peaceable inhabitants; if he decapitated them 
at will, as it had been said he might do, he’was 
amenable for it to the law of nations; or if he acted 
asa judge, then he was responsible to the civil law 
of his own country. 

Mr. H. went further: he denied that the Presi- 
dent had ever endorsed the acts of Commodore 
Stockton. His friend from Kentucky [Mr. Davis] 
contended that he had, in the language of his mes- 
sage; but Mr. H. insisted that the President could 
not have done this if he possessed the least possi- 
ble acquaintance with the law of nations. So far 
as the right of a victorious nation went to dictate 
laws to the people they had conquered, whose 


| land they held in military possession, all the rights 


they had in this respect were the rights of the sov- 
ereign they had dispossessed, and no more; and 
they were bound to preserve and administer the 
laws they found existing in the conquered coun- 
try. They had no power to establish any other 
laws than these. 

Mr. SCHENCK here read from Vattel, where 
that writer declares that the conqueror acquired 
only the rights of the dethroned sovereign. 

Mr. HOLMES, resuming, said that from this 
passage gentlemen might see at once in what posi- 
tion the United States Government stood in rela- 
tion to the Mexican territory of which we had 
taken military possession. We had commenced 
a career of conquests, which he trusted would 
continue so Jong as it was necessary that any bat- 
tles should be fought with the enemy. But what 
would be the consequence ifsuch doctrines as had 
been broached here by his colleague should go 
forth to the world as the creed of the American 
Government? It had been said that the conqueror 


| of a territory had a right to dissolve the govern- 


ment he found in it, and to establish a new govern- 
ment entirely; that he had a right to dissolve the 
allegiance of the people to their own Government, 
and transfer it to that of their conquerors—to de- 
clare them citizens of another dominion, and to 
punish them as for treason if they lifted their arm 
against the government imposed upon them. 

Mr. H. reminded gentlemen that we had our- 
selves once been but the provinces of Great Britain. 
We asserted our independence, and it had been re- 
cognised by France. Great Britain endeavored to 
quell our rebellion: had she succeeded in that 
attempt and reconquered us to her control, and had 
she then proclaimed that our several State govern- 
ments should exist no longer, but placed us all 
under one consolidated government of her own, 
what would have been thought and said of such a 
proceeding, even in that day, when the law of na- 
tions had not then been investigated and expanded, 
as had since been done under the genial and liber- 
J There would 
have been one general shout of indignation through- 
out all Europe. 

Mr. H. here referred to the infliction of the pains 
and penalties of treason against the illustrious Mr. 
Hayne, of South Carolina, who in consequence 
had obtained the noble and énviable sobriquet of 
“the Martyr.” The mere attempt had kindled 


but with him truth rose superior to any man and 
toany party. Should the proclamation which had 
been put forth by Commodore Stockton be recog- 
nised by the American Government, then he would 
call on every honest patriotic man to raise his voice 
against such a proceeding. But the President bet- 
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ter understood the Jaw of nations; and it was due 
to him to make this call, that he might have the 
opportunity of saying whether he had or had‘ not 
ordered such a preceeding. He desired the Presi- 
dent might have the opportunity presented to him 
of indignantly repudiating such doctrine, and all 
acts founded upon it—doctrines and acts in direct 
contradiction to all that could be found on the re- į; 
corded pages of the history of civilized man. 

Mr, H. having concluded— 

Mr. DARRAGH obtained the floor, but yielded || 
to a motion for adjournment, which prevailing, 

The House adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Tuurspay, December 10, 1846. 


‘The Hon. Jons Macrurrson Bernien,( Whig,) 
of Georgia, appeared in his seat to-day. 

The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 

REPORTS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate |! 
a report from the Secretary of War, made in com- |; 
pliance with a resolution of the Senate, exhibiting 
the names of the officers, non-commissioned offi- 
cers, and private soldiers killed, wounded, and į 
missing at the battles of Palo Alto and Resaca de į 
la Palma, with their age, occupation, and place of |; 
birth; which was laid upon the table, and ordered || 
to be printed. 

Also, the annual report of the Superintendent of 
the Coast Survey; which was, upon motion by Mr. 
HUNTINGTON, laid upon the table, and order- 
ed to be printed, together with five hundred addi- 
tional copies, two hundred and fifty copies thereof 
for the use of the office of the Superintendent of 
the Coast Survey. 

Also, the annual report of the Treasurer of the 
United States, transmitting the accounts of the 
Treasury for the last two quarters of 1845, and the į: 
first two quarters of 1846; which was laid upon 
the table. 


PETITIONS. | 


Mr. YULEE presented the petition of Francis || 
P. Ferreira, administrator of Francis Pass, de- i 
ceased, praying remuneration for the destruction 
of the property of the deceased by the troops of 
the United States, in the years 1812 and 1813; | 
which was laid upon the table. j 

Mr. SEMPLE presented the petition of Charles | 
Gillham, praying a pension on account of dis- 
ability incurred while in the military service of the 
United States; which was laid upon the table. 


INCREASED PAY TO THE ARMY. 


Mr. CRITTENDEN submitted the following 
resolution for consideration: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs be instructed to bring in a bill to increase, 
during the continuance of the present war with 
Mexico, the pay of the non-commissioned officers, | 
musicians, and privates, of the army of the United 
States, including the volunteers; and also to pro- 
vide for the granting certificates of merit to such 
of them as may distinguish themselves by per- |} 
sonal acts of extraordinary devotion or bravery in 
the. performance of their duty; and that those to 
whom such certificates are granted shall receive, | 

d 


in virtue thereof, additional pay at the rate of 
dollars per month during their continuance in ser- | 
vice. H 
JUDICIAL DISTRICT IN ILLINOIS. | 

i 


tablishing an additional judicial district in the 
State of Ilinois. 


MAILS TO AND FROM THE VOLUNTEERS. 


Resolved, That the President of the United States | 
be requested to communicate to the Senate what 
measures, if any, have been taken for the trans- į 
mission of letters and papers to and from the vol- | 
unteers now in the service of the United States in ; 
Mexico; and whether, in his opinion, any legisla 
tive action is necessary to secure the speedy trans- 
mission and delivery of such-letters and papers. 


APPOINTMENT OF STANDING COMMITTEES. 


Mr. LEWIS submitted the following resolu- 
tion, and moved ils immediate consideration: 


iT ators. 


: ferred for a week to come. I | 
would be avoided by the adoption of his resolu- | 


| session as at the first. 


i body, 


Resolved, That the Vice President be authorized 
to appoint the standing committees of the Senate. 

Mr. WESTCOTT said he was constrained to 
vote against the resolution. He voted against a 
similar resolution at the last session. He did so 


| then, and he pursued the same course now, be- 
| eause he believed the delegation of this power to 


the Vice President of the United States to be im- 
proper. It was no imputation upon. that officer— 
no evidence of any want of confidence in him, to 


refuse to delegate the power.. Twenty years ago | 


this question was solemnly decided by the Senate 
after full debate, and the refusal of the Senate to 
confer the power on the then Vice President of the 
United States, [Mr. Catnocy,] was not merely 
acquiesced in by that gentleman, but his cordial 
approval of it was declared by him, and in aspeech 
from the chair, was placed on general and consti- 


| tutional grounds. The vote by which the power 
was refused to be conferred upon him was that of his | 
Democratic friends in the Senate. The Vice Presi- | 
dent of the United States, except by the constitu- ' 
tional provision making him President of the Sen- : 


ate, and giving him a casting vote in case of tie, 
has no connexion with the Senate—is not necessa 
rily a component of it, and is in nowise respon 
sible to it, or under its control. Except as its 
President, he is as much a stranger to the Senate 


as any other officer of the Government created by | 


the Constitution. The same objection does not 
apply to giving the power to the President pro tem- 
pore, Who is one of the members of the Senate— 
an officer elected by it, and subject to its control. 
There is no peculiar fitness or appropriateness in 


| giving this power to the Vice President of the Uni- 


ted States, arising from the fact, that when he 


attends the Senate the Constitution makes him its Í| 


President. The committees are the committees of 
the Senate; and if the argument of convenience is 
to control, it is as strong in favor of thé power 


being conferred on anybody else as on the Vice | 


President of the United States. When the reso- 
lution was offered last session, the Senator from 


Missouri, not now in his seat, [Mr. Benron,] in | 


opposing it, read a portion of the debates in 1826 
when the decision adverted to was made. A stand- 
ing rule was subsequently adopted by the Senate, 
confirming that decision, which rule bad never 
been abrogated, and that rule must be rescinded 


or suspended to allow this resolution to be carried | 
Mr, W. said he saw no good reason for | 


out. 
doing this. The selection of the committees by 
ballot would not probably take an hour. 
peated that he opposed this resolution now, as he 
did at the last session, on general grounds entirely 


and because he regarded the curse which the | 


standing rule prescribed as the true Democratic 
course, and the correct constitutional course. 

Mr. LEWIS said that he did not see that the 
reasons which had been advanced at the first ses 
sion of this Congress, against the appointment o 


the committees by the Vice President could anply i 
There ; 


with the same force to the second session. 
was an urgent necessity, in his opinion, that no 
time should be lost*in the appointment of the com- 
mittees. Petitions had already been laid on the 
table, waiting for reference to the appropriate com 


mittees, and many more were on the hands of Sen- į 
Unless this resolution were adopted, these | 


petitions would perhaps not be presented and re- 


tion. 


Mr. MANGUM said, that when a similar reso- |: 
li Jution was introduced last session, he felt it to be | 
| his duty at that time—with the most perfect re- | 
i spect, certainly, towards the presiding officer—to | 
| oppose its passage, on the ground that he consider- | 
ed it wrong in principle, and every way objection- | 
ij able, to confer so large a power upon one in no | 
| sense responsible to the Senate for its proper exer- i 
It was true that the same objection did not i 


cise. 
apply, with the same force at least, to the second 
session, because it was not to be presumed tha 


any presiding officer would not have a due consid- | 


eration for the wishes and inclination of the Sen- 


i ate, when these had been already indicated, as > 
had been done by the balloting of last session. | 
Nevertheless, he thought the principle wrong, i 
‘utterly wrong, and that the objection presented | P 
itself, although in a mitigated form, at the second |, 
t The case was very different : P 


from that of an officer appointed by the will of the 
and responsible to that body for the abuse 


He re- ij 


He hoped such q delay ! 


i of power. He was. aware that, onia former occa- 

| sion, the press, which. takes cognizance: of every- 

i thing that passes here, had. intimated that theop-. 
|! position which was offered to a proposition. of this - 
| sort, proceeded from party feeling. It was not:so 
|, as regarded himself. - He had opposed the resolu- 
| tion as involving a principle which ought :to. be 
‘inviolable. As regarded the petitions which were 
|, to be presented, it had been the practice either to 


A defer the preseniation of such petitions, or-else to 
present them, and present them to lie on the table 
until the appointment of the committees,” which 
|; appointment, he insisted, ought to be inaccordance 


with the prescribed mode, that is, by ballot, 


Mr. LEWIS. Well, then, let the question be 
taken on the resolution. 

The question was then taken upon the adoption 
of the resolution; and, a division being called for, 
it was negatived: For the resolution 18, against it 


| Mr. SEVIER then offered the following resolu- 
| tion, which was agreed to: 

Resolved, That on Monday next, at one.o’clock, 
the Senate proceed to ballot for the standing com- 
' mittees, 


f DRY-DOCK AT PENSACOLA. 


+ 


|| Mr. YULEE gave notice that on to-morrow, or 

i| at some early day, he would introduce.a bill to 

|j provide for the construction of a dry-dock at Pen- 

ti a for the use of the navy of the United 
tates. 


i ADDITIONALJUDICIAL DISTRICT IN FEORIDA. 


Mr. YULEE also gave notice of a bill for estab- 
| lishing an additional judicial district in Florida, 
j: and for other purposes. 


UNITED STATES COURTS. 


Mr. UPHAM gave notice of his intention to 

‘introduce a bill for changing the places and time 
of holding the United States courts in the State of 

: Vermont. : ` 
IMPROVEMENT OF WESTERN WATERS. 


Mr. CRITTENDEN gave notice that on to- 
| morrow, or the first day thereafter on which an 
opportunity should offer, he would introduce a 
| bill making appropriations for the removal of ob- 
| structions in the navigation of western rivers. 


PRE-EMPTION RIGHTS. 


Mr. ASHLEY gave notice of a bill to establish 
preémption rights to actual settlers upon the pub- 
lic lands, and a number of other bills. : 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE LIBRARY. 


“The resolution from the House of Representa- 
tives for the appointment of a joint committee to 
superintend the purchase of books for the Library 
of Congress, &c., was taken up and concurred in. 


PAY OF VOLUNTEERS. 


The following resolution, offered yesterday by 
Mr. Cameros, came up for consideration: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Military Af- 
i fairs be instructed to inquire into the propriety 
of granting one hundred and sixty acres of land to 
each non-commissioned officer, musician, aud pri- 
vate soldier, who may or shall have volunteered to 
serve during the present war with Mexico, and 
also of increasing the compensation now allowed 
by the War Department for the transportation and 
subsistence of the volunteer troops: from their 
| homes to the places of rendezvous in their differ- 
ent States. 

‘Mr. CAMERON explained that the reason for 
his asking of the Senate its early action on this 
| resolution was, that the volunteers in the Pennsyl- 
vania regiment, which was the first regiment ready 
for service under the late call from the War. De- 
artment, are now on their march. The compen- 
i sation allowed to volunteers on their way to the 
lace of rendezvous was entirely insufficient to ën- 
them to reach their destination, it being only 
Some of 


ʻ able : : 
i about fifty cents for every twenty miles. 
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these volunteers live as much as two or three hun- 
dred miles from the point where they are required. 
They are destitute of means of their own, and but 
for the kindness exhibited by their fellow-citizens 
would not have been able to proceed on their 
march: A great portion of the troops are now on 
the road, and he hoped that the Committee on | 
Military Affairs would take early action on the 
subject. 
The resolution was then agreed to. 


Ordered, That when the Senate adjourns it ad- 
joùrn to meet on Monday. | 
On motion of Mr. ARCHER, the Senate then | 
proceeded to the consideration of Executive busi- 
ness, and, after a short time spent therein, the 
doors were reopened, and 
The Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. i 
Taurspay, December 10, 1846. 

The Journalof yesterday was read and approved. | 
Messrs. James THompson,* of Pennsylvania, | 
Towns,* of Georgia, and Darean,* of Alabama, |! 
appeared, and took their seats. 
The SPEAKER announced that the unfinished || 
business was the resolution heretofore offered by |: 
the gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. Davrs.] | 
Several members rising and addressing the || 
Chair— | 
Mr. HOPKINS insisted on the regular order of | 
Bytes) with a view, he said, to dispose of it this || 
ay. i 
The SPEAKER said, the gentleman from Penn- |; 
sylvania [Mr, Darracu] was entiued to the floor. || 
Mr. DARRAGH rose, but yielded the floor at i; 
the request of | 
Mr. G. DAVIS, who modified his resolution to į! 
read as follows: 
Resolved, Vhat the President of the United States | 
be requested to communicate to this House copies |! 
of all orders or instructions to General Taylor, || 
General Wool, General Kearny, Captain Sloat, or |! 
Captain Stockton, touching the establishment of || 
civil government in any portions of Mexico which | 
| 

i 

i 

| 

| 

if 

| 

| 

| 


have been, or may be, held by the army or navy 
of the United States; also, copies of all instruments 
or forms of government, proclamations, or other 
papers, that may bave been established, organized, 
uttered, and published, by said officers, or either 
of them; also, that the President inform this House 
whether he had approved and recognised any gov- 
ernment so established, and all the actings and 
doings of the officer establishing it relating thereto; | 
that he further inform this Elouse whether any 
such government has, in whole or in part, been 
established within the limits of the State of Texas; 
that the President also inform this House whether 
he intends to prosecute the existing war with 
Mexico for the permanent conquest and acquisi- 
tion of New Mexico, Chihuahua, New Leon, 
Tamaulipas, San Louis Potosi, or any other part 
of the Mexican States; and for what specific ob- 
jects he intends to prosceute said war; and that 
the President communicate such parts of the infor- 
mation herein asked of him as he shall deem ex- 
pedient, to this House, with closed doors. 


| 

f 

f 

Mr. DARRAGH, who was entitled to the floor, | 
then addressed the House. He expressed his re- i 
| 
| 


gret that be had been absent during a portion of | 
the debate yesterday, and especially while the hon- 
orable gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Wix- 
THROP} Was speaking, whose remarks he had been 
especially desirous of hearing, 

As to the resolution offered by the honorable 
gentleman from Keniucky, there seemed to bea 
general disposition to pass it; and it had been ob- 
jected to, only because the mover himself and other 
gentlemen on that side of the House had taken oc- | 
casion from it to call in question the unwarrantable 
acts of certain executive officers. Whether the 
account published respecting those acts were true || 


or not, it waga fit and proper occasion to make |; 
such an inquiry. Whoever had examined, or | 
even read ihe President’s message, must at once 
be convinced that it was in the nature of a special 
argument in defence of the Administration—an 
appeal, written to go before the people, and pre- 
senting but one side only of the cage. This was 
the time to counteract this attempt at misrepresent- 
ation, by bringing out the real facts of the case. 


* Democrats, 


i him at once a dictator. 


| view of this subject. 


l to the Union? 


|i grandizement had been usual for centuries. 
, tlemen talked of acquiring possession of the terri- | 


| intelligent and eminent men in this country, amon 
whom stood Mr. Jeferson. 


As to the question whether we possessed the 
right to establish a government in New Mexico 
and California, in consequence of our holding 
those Mexican provinces by military occupation, 
that was not the true question at issue. What 
was the state of the fact? Our army had entered 
the Mexican territory, and taken forcible posses- 
sion of certain portions of it which we now held. 

What were our rights in the ‘provinces thus 
held? What were they as laid down in the law 


| of nations? Our only right was that of self-pro- 


This 


tection. We had this right, and no more, 
That 


Mr. D. understood to be a military power. 


we had a right of civil government in a territory. 
not yet forming any part of the United States, he | 


presumed no gentleman would seriously contend. 
To establish such a government was the very 


If the President had 


tempted it without orders, they had done what 
they had no right io do. If it were indeed true 


that General Kearny, at Santa Fé, had proclaim- | 


ed himself Governor of New Mexico; had ap- 
pointed subordinate officers of government, pre- 


! scribed their functions, and the tenure of their 


offices, and even called upon the people to choose 
a delegate whom they might send into that Repre- 


i sentative Hall, he had done that which he had no | 


right to do, and it was highly proper that the 


people should know from an official source whether | 


he had done this or not. Mr. D. repeated, that 
the only power General K. had a right to exercise 
there was the power of self-protection—the pro- 


| tection of himself and his army; and this sprang 
i out of that natural right of every man, the right 
|| of self-defence. 
i right, which belonged to every man, was summed 
lup and concentrated in the army as a collective 


This natural and unalienable 


right. This was the rule by which our power was 
to be measured, and this sprang out of the neces- 


sity of the case. But the establishment of civil 


| government was the high and deliberate act of the 


people of a country. 

It seemed to him a very queer notion that the 
President of the United States had a right to 
establish q civil government either within or with- 
out the limits of this Union. The moment you 
invested him with a power like that, you made 


In Mr. D.’s view, the honorable gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Davis} had presented a true 
The resolution was a reso- 
lution of inquiry, demanding to know whether 
any instructions had been given by the President 


; to our commanding officers, naval or military, to || 


establish civil government in the provinces of 
Mexico, or if he had approved such acts. And 


why should not such an inquiry be addressed to | 


the Executive? 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Doverass] 
said that we were conquerors, and as such had the 
rights of conquest. Conquerors ? conquest? These 


were new, wholly new terms under the Constitu- | 
| tion of the United States. 
| we were conquerors, we should possess, as such, | 


only the rights of military possession. But, he 


repeated it, these were new terms to the Constitu- 


tion. Where was this power of conquest recog- 
nised in that sacred instrument? What provision 


did it contain for the gratification of our new-born | 


rapacity for the acquisition of additional territory 


discovery, treaty, and conquest; and, of these, 
conquest was ihe weakest. It was so regarded 


> p se = 
| even IN Lurope, woere wars of ambition and ag- 


Gen- | 


tory of Mexico by conquest. Why, it was not 
quite certain that we could acquire territory even 
in the second mode, viz: by treaty. Even this 
had been seriously doubted by some of the most 
Etal 
When the purchase 
of Louisiana was made, the annexation was done 
by treaty, and even then Mr. Jefferson himself 
seriously questioned the right of the treaty-making 
power by the Constitution to make such a treaty, 
though that mode of acquisition was infinitely 


: higher than that by mere conquest. Mr. D. had 
' supposed that it was the especial doctrine of the 


Democratic party that we could not acquire terri- 
tory by conquest; and it was from this doctrine 
that that other Democratic tenet grew, viz: that 


But if it were true that į 


t i There were but three modes in | 
: which territory could be acquired by any nation— | 


ui 


; jured enemy. 


the Government could not, by treaty or otherwise, 
alienate an inch of territory once ours. 

Mr. D. repéated that he thought the inquiry a 
proper one in itself, and made in a proper form. 

Meanwhile, leaving the immediate subject of 
the resolution, Mr. D, wished to call the attention 
of the House to some things in the Executive mes- 
sage. As it was probable he should have no other 
opportunity of doing so, he would seize that which 
now presented itself to express his opinions on 
that document.” He should say nothing on its 
style; he admitted it was well put together, if its 
purpose was to blink the main question ìt pro- 
fessed to elucidate. It was at least a cunningly~ 
devised instrument, if it was not an able State 
paper. Te 

Ín the first place, Mr. D. took exception to the 
tone in which the President undertook to designate 
those who entertained and expressed doubts as to 
the justice and propriety ofthe war. Now Mr. D. 
never had refused to vote any appropriation here- 
tofore asked for prosecuting the war, nor did he 
intend to do so; and yethe might entertain doubts 
as to the justice and morality of the war. What 
did the President say ? 

« { deem it to be my duty to present to you, on the pres- 
ent occasion, a condensed view of the injuries we had sus- 
tained, of the@auses which led to the war, and of its pro- 
gress since its commencement. ‘This is rendered the more 
necessary because of the misapprehensions which have to 
some extent prevailed as to its origin and true character. 
The war has been represented as unjust and unnecessary, 
and as one of aggression ou our part upon a weak anil in- 
Such erroneous views, though entertained 
by but few, have been widely and extensively circulated, not 
only at bome, but have been Spread throughout Mexico ard 
the whole world, A more effectual means could not have 
been devised to enconrage the enemy and protract the war, 
than to advoeate and adhere to their cause, and thus give 
them ‘aid aud comfort.’ ”” 

All, then, who doubted the propriety of the war, 
either in its inception or progress, were to be de- 
nounced as traitors, and charged with a disposition 
to aid and comfort the enemies of the country. 
The very liberty of thought and of speech must 
pass for treasonable if it was not in favor of the 
war, And this was language to be uttered by a 
President of the United States respecting all who 
demurred to the propriety of his measures! Were 
men to be thus denounced for exercising the right 
of thinking? But the message went on to say: 

“Jt is a source of national pride and exultation that the 
great body of our people have thrown no such obstacles in 
the way of the Government prosecuting the war success- 
fully; but have shown themselves to he eminently patriotic, 
and ready to vindicate their country’s honor and interest at 
any sacrifice. The alacrity and proinptyess with which our 
volunteer forces rushed to the field on their country’s cath, 
prove not only their patriotism, but their deep conviction 
that our cause is just.” 

Mr. D. dissented from this position. He did 
not doubt in the least that many of those who 
were themselves personally engaged in conducting 
the war did entertain serious doubts of its justice 
and propricty. Because Americans, acting like 
the true sons of their country, were filled with 
patriotic devotion to maintain the honor of her 
arms and the unsullied glory of her flag, did it 
follow that the war was popular? Was this any 
certain evidence of their conviction that our cause 
was just? No such thing, But, if the populari- 
ty of the war, and of the Administration in con- 
ducting it, was to be judged by a test of this kind, 
what would gentlemen say to the disbanded forces 
of their own political party? Men who had fought 
for Mr. Polk most heroically in the canvass of 1844 
had turned their backs upon him in mulutndes, If 
the rush of men to the field was to be deemed and 
taken as a proof of their deep approval of the war, 
and of those who had originated and were conduct- 
ing it, what was to be inferred from a rush in the 
opposite direction, and their abandonment of Mr. 
Polk and his partisans in the hour of trial? How 
happened it that, in the late elections, those great 
State majorities, which had for years and years 
been dominant and irresistible, had suddenly been 
crushed, if there were not a deep-settled convic- 
tion in the minds of the people against his meas- 
ures? 

The main drift of this whole Executive message 
was obviously to justify the war. The first four 
pages of the entire document were taken up in that 
endeavor. Itset forth a long detail of the continual 
wrongs inflicted upon us by the Mexican Govern- 
ment. To all this Mr. D. had nothing to say. 
That we had just cause of war he was ready to 
admit: that all our difficulties might long since 
have been adjusted, he also believed. That tha 
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settlement of the claims of our citizens upon Mexi- 
co had been held back purposely, for the sake of | 
furnishing accumulated pretexts for the present | 
war, he had not a doubt. He believed that in 
reference to all that related to the questions of 
‘Texas and of Mexico, the present Administra- 
tion was identical with the much-denounced ad- 
ministration of John Tyler. In fact the plan of 
this war originated with Mr. Tyler; it was his 
war, and it was his plan which was now carried 
out by those in power. Mr. D. was understood 
to say that he had the means of proving personally 
something about the management of our claims, as 
he had been professionally concerned in prosecu- 
ting many of them.. Whenever a settlement was 
urged the constant excuse given had been, “ Oh, 
wait alittle; we'll fix-it all, but we want a little 
delay.” The settlement had been postponed in 
order that they might be made the foundation for 
the acquisition of territory and. the establishment 
of a boundary. The Government might choose 
to set forth along list of wrongs as the causes of | 
this war, but its real drift was the acquisition of 
Mexican territory and the establishment of bound- 
aries. It was well enough that our people’s 
clainis should be paid; and if the Government 
had acted in good faith they might all have been 
paid long ago. But if the amount was not obtain- 
ed directly from Mexico our own Government 


ought to have paid it, and in this way furthered a į! 


settlement with Mexico for boundary. But the 
present message was designed to blink the actual 
State of our affairs, not to explain it. 
How had it been in 1839, under the administra- | 
` tion of Mr. Van Buren? We made a treaty then 
respecting these claims, according to which the 
claimants were to be paid the amount of their sev- 
eval demands in a lump, at the city of New York. 
That treaty was the law of the land; and under it 
the claimants had a vested right to payment. But, 
instead of paying them ina lump at New York, 
their demands were now made payable by instal- 
ments, and at the city of Mexico. Here, without 
the knowledge or consent of the parties most im- 
mediately interested, these claims were postponed 
by the Administration. 

It was a gentleman formerly in the Senate, and 
now elevated to a high station in the Government, 
who first: started the project of the annexation of 
‘Texas; and these claims had been postponed in | 
order that their payment might be made the basis | 
ofa settlement of boundaries. The Mexican Gov- 
ernment agreed to settle them by a commission 
which was to expire.in eighteen months, three or 
four months of which period were taken up in 
quibbles and frivolous pretexts for delay. But in 
-1843 it had been agreed to appoint another com- 
mission, but the place of its meeting had been 
changed to the city of Mexico. The Senate had 
subsequently again put back the settlement, and 
there the matter stood now. 

The claimants had not receiyed a dollar of their 
claims, save some very small appropriation at the 
last session. They were besieging the doors of 
the Halls of Congress, telling their representatives 
that they were ruined for the want of their just | 
‘dues; yet their Government had refused thema 
dollar. Andwhy? Because it was the deliberate 
policy of the Administration gto keep off the day 
of payment purposely with a view to the question 
of boundary. Such, at least, was Mr. D.’s firm 
belief. He had no idea that the President ever 
meant to make these claims a ground of war with 
Mexico, whatever the message might represent. 
Mexico had paid the instalments of this debt as 
they fell due up to the time of starting the question 
of boundary. Her dispute with us was not on 
the question of Texan independence, but on the 
question how far the bounds of Texas extended; 
and, to this day, the cause of her refusal to pay 
was alleged to be, not the independence of Texas | 
or its annexation, but the question how far its 
limits extended. 

The President then went on to prove that, in 
prosecuting this war with Mexico, he had only 
been protecting the territory of the United States. 
On that subject he had sat him down and penned 
the following: ‘Texas constituted a part of Louis- 
jana in 1803.” There was our title, and on that 
basis the President followed up our claim all the 
way up to the Rio del Norte. We claimed Texas, | 
Mexico claimed it; but France never set up such a | 
claim. Even Talleyrand never advanced it; and 
the only ground on which it was claimed at all i 


2 


was the alleged fact that La Salle had landed there. 
But where did La Salle land? Historians had not 
told us the spot, and nobody knew it but the man 
himself. He might have landed in one place,.and 
he might have Janded in another. Louis XIV. 
claimed it; but everybody knew that Louis’s no- 
tions of limited territory were exceedingly indefi- 
nite. 
broken wilderness. On so slight a foundation as 
this the President said that our title ran up to the 


; to support the claim. He referred to the fact that 
this boundary was claimed by Texas; and that by 
our Minister, Mr. Monroe, it was also claimed. 
We know that he did advance such a claim; but 


Because a minister, a diplomat, acting in the spirit of 
a feed counsel, pleading on behalf of his own Gov- 
ernment, advanced a certain claim, did that prove 
itto be valid? Did that confer any title? If it 
did, then at some future day might the messages 
of President Polk and the letters of Mr. Buchanan 
be paraded before the Democracy of this country 
as conferring on us a title to “the whole of Ore- 
gon.” [A laugh.] And, truly, there would be 
more force in such a proof of our title to Oregon 
| than was afforded by Mr. Monroe’s claim to the 
Rio Grande in favor of our title to Texas. Yet 


be founded an ultimate resort to arms. 
did not deny the right of Texas to act for herself; 
and if Mexico denied it she had no right to do so. 
But the President then went into a long argument 
to prove that Santa Ana onght to have had leave 
to pass through our blockade and return to his 
country, because Mr. Polk was afraid of the power 
of Paredes; because Paredes was opposed to thé 
United States and to the liberty of the press, while 
Santa Ana was the reverse. To read what the 


miserable, but amiable creature; and he was to be 
brought back into Mexico because he was not op- 


not in favor of monarchy, (not he!) as Paredes was; 
and he was to he let in to pull Paredes down and 
give us good terms fora treaty. Yet it was this 
very Santa Ana who had pledged his honor to the 
: Texans that, if they would only let him go, he 
would use all his influence to get a settlement of 
all their difficulties with Mexico; yet the moment 
he got home renewed the war and denounced 
the Texans as rebels. This was the man to be 
| brought back by us—the man who had perpetrated 
the inhuman atrocities of the Alamo. This mon- 
ster was now to be deified by an American Presi- 
dent, aware of all these facts, and the commander 
of our blockading squadron was ordered not to 
molest him on his return home., Was this wretch, 
covered with the blackest of crimes, thus brought 
back with a view to the settlement of our people’s 
claims? No such thing; but with a view to the 
question of boundary. ‘There was some humbug- 
gery about all this, which had not yet met the pub- 
liceye. Mr. D, hoped the inquiry would be made 
of the President, whether or not any passport was 
actually furnished to him to pass our blockade and 
enter Vera Cruz. he official organ averred 
| stoutly that no such passport had been given; and 
very possibly no such pass had been signed by 
Mr. Polk’s antograph; but it could have been done 
by his officer and his order. 

Mr. D. said that Santa Ana was seized by the 
| hand, and Mr. Polk brought him back to Mexico. 
When the people learned that a man like this was 
thus treated by our own President for the sake of 
a negotiation about boundary, what would they 
think? And what had been the result of this most 
redoubtable piece of siate finesse? The result was 
manifest to all: it was such as might have been 
expected from taking back this most deadly enemy 
of the United States, and reinstating him in power. 
The outrage was equalled, a 


n 

his pleasure; and was exciting the whole Mexican 
people to indomitable resistance to our arms. The 
| admission of this miscreant into Mexico was likely 
| yet to cost us millions of treasure and torrents of 
| precious blood. . 
1 [A Woice:.“Might not Mr. Polk be charged 


He considered America as one vast un- | 


banks of the Rio Grande; but he showed nothing 


what was the value of such an argument as that? | 


that was the ground of our title, on which was to : 
Mr. D. : 


message said about that monster in human form, : 
one would think him a poor, oppressed, ill-treated, | 


posed to the interests of the United States, and was ` 


nd even exceeded, by : 


| with giving aid and comfort to Santa Ana?” < A 
| laugh] : 


Mr. D. went on to say that the President labor- 
ed hard to show that it was because Mexico:re= 
fused the payment of our claims that this warwas 
entered upon; and further, because: Mexico refused 
to receive our minister, Mr. SHdell. Butit was 
no such thing. . Mexico had agreed to-receive an 
agent to treat about the question of boundary; but 
never to receive a full minister; on the contrary; 
she said she could not receive a full mihister; be- 
cause that would be recognising the existetice of 
peaceful relations between the-two countries, and 
would lay her under obligation to send back a full 
minister to us. . : 

Mr. CHARLES J. INGERSOLL (chairman 
; of the Committee on Foreign Relations) inguired 
i| of Mr. Darracu whether he had any document- 
| ary evidence to prove this? + : 
i Mr. DARRAGH replied. that he had; 
i ferred Mr, I. to the note of Mri Black 
Buchanan. But let this pass. , 5 
1 Mr. Polk undertakes to say how, after contin- 
i ued threats of invasion of Texas by Mexico, he 
+ ordered our army to advance; that is, he com- 
/menced the war. He says: 


“ Accordingly, a portion of the army was ordered to ad- 
vance into Texas. Corpus Christi was the position selected 
General Taylor. He encamped at that place in August, 
, and the army remained in that position until the 11th 
ii of March, 1846, when it moved westward, and on the 
! twenty-cizhth of that month reached the east bank. of the 
i Rio Grande opposite to Matamoros. This movement was 
_, made in pursuance of orders from the War Department, 


i! issued on the thirteenth of Jannary, 1946. Before thése 
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and. re- 


to, Mrs 


‘| orders were issued, the despatch of our Minister in Mexico, 
| transmitting the decision of the Council of Government of 
| Mexico, advising that he shonld not be received, and also 
ʻi the despatch of our consul residing in the city. of Mexico— 
i| the former bearing date on the seventeenth, and the latter 


i 


on the eighteenth of December, 1845, copies. of both of 
which accompanied my message to Congress of the eleventh 

t May Jast—were reecived at the Department of State. 
| These communications rendered it highiv probable, if not 
| absolutely certain, that our Minister would not be received ` 
ui by the Goverment of General Herrera, It was also well 
known that hut little hope could be entertained of a difer- 
ent result from General Paredes in case the revolutionary. 
: movement which he was prosecuting should prove success- 
| ful, as was highly probable. The partisans of Paredcs, as 
' our Minister, in the despatch referred to, states, breathed 
| the fiercest hostility against the United States, denounced 
j the proposed negotiation as treason, and openly called upon 

the troops and the people to put down the Government of 
i| Herrera by foree, The reconquest of Texas, and war with 
| the United States, were openly threatened. These were the 
i] Circumstances existing, when it was deemed proper to or- 
1 dor the army under the command of General Taylor to ad- 
i! vance to the western frontier of Texas, and occupy a posi- 
tion on or near the Rio Grande? 

„Herce he set forth that he had not ordered. the 
barmy to advance till he knew. that Mexico: would 
! not receive our Minister. He conveyed the im- 
pression that because Mexico refused Mr. Slidell, 
; it was necessary to order the advance of the army; 
but Mr. D. would ‘show that the Administration 
+ had no other design before that than that the army 
| should advance to the Rio Grande. Orders were 
‘ given to General Taylor to that effect tong before. 
i While he Jay at Corpus. Christi he was not dis- 
i turbed, and would not have been. The Mexicans 
ii told him, when he did advance, that he must retire 
behind the Nueces. So long, however, as he re- 
‘mained at Corpus Christi, though on the west of 
| that river, he was still on its banks; and the Mexi- 
| ean army had no orders to annoy him there. But 
Mr. D. would call the attention of the House to 
the order of George Bancroft, (then acting as Sec- 
retary of War, but now doubtless basking in the 

presence of royalty.) The order was marked 
' confidential,’ and dated 15th June, 1845. [Mr. 
: D. here quoted the note, which apprized the Gen- 

eral, then lying at Fort Jesup, that his ultimate 
- destination was the left bank of the Rio Grande.]. 
The President would have the country believe 

‘ that it was not till after all patience and forbgar- 
ance were completely exhausted that the order was 
given for the army to advance; whereas, in truth 
and in fact, snch an order had been given through 

Mr. Bancroft long before. Mr: D: would thank 

some friend of the Administration to explain that 

order. In May previous General Taylor was left 
“ at liberty to move the army where he pieased, but 
“he had too much sense to advance, because he 

: well knew that. if he succeeded the Administra- 
‘tion would claim all the credit, (as they now did;) 
= but if he failed they weuld cast all the blame upon 
“him. He, therefore, remained where he was till 
; the order was renewed. It was a mere quibble,: 
li intended to effect delusion, to say that the order to 
i: the army to advance was not given till after Mexi- 


| 
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co had refused to receive our Minister, and the 
Mexican forces were collected on the Rio Grande. 
When at length the army did advance, they were 
met by the Mexican officers, who told them that 
the territory between the Nueces and the Rio 
Grande was a subject of negotiation, to be taken 
possession of by neither party until the boundary 
should be settled by treaty. Had the settlement 
of that line been left to negotiation there would 
have been no war at this day. 

Mr. D. wished to add a word or two on the 
question where our boundary was finally to be. 
He was quite sick of leaving boundary questions 
to be settled by Mr. Polk. On the Oregon ques- 
tion, he had eaten his own words, and had, under 
the poor pretext of leaving it to the Senate, ceded 
away a large part of what he said was our own, 
Mr. D. had no idea, therefore, of leaving the 


Mexican boundary to be settled by him. And | 


here he must say, that he was utterly opposed to 


the acquisition of one foot of Mexican territory, | 


if our possession carried with it the existence of 
slavery there. Mr. D. did not introduce this sub- 
ject of slavery now for any purpose of producing 
excitement. The action of the Government seem- 
ed directed expressly to the extension of slavery 
and the wrongs connected with it. his was vir- 
tually the cause and root of the present war. How 
would one of the framers of our Constitution have 
been amazed to hear the extension of slavery jus- 
tified on the floor of an American Congress. Even 
in 1774 no such idea was entertained. That noble 
monument of the spirit of freedom, the non-impor- 


tation act, included in it the condemnation of sla- | 


very. ‘Ihe celebrated three-fifths resolution never 
contemplated that slavery should be extended. 
The members from the northern States, when they 
assented to that resolution, said to their brethren 
of the South, you have been so entwined with this 
matter of slavery, that you do not seem able to get 
rid of it; we will consent to let it remain where it 
is, and as itis; but never would they have agreed 
that it should be extended by the acquisition of 
territory. The act of 1774 was followed by the 
Declaration of Independence; and surely no one 
would say that the extension of slavery was ever 
contemplated in that instrument. As little was it 
contemplated by the Constitution of the United 
States. So far were the States from contemplating 


such a thing, that, in the ordinance of 1787, when | 


the States northwest of the Ohio were provided 
for, it had been expressly stipulated that slavery 
should not be tolerated there, except for crime. 
The members from South Carolina voted for this 
very pointed act. This clearly showed that they 


meant that slavery should exist only where it then į; 


was. Nota voice was heard in favor of its exten- 
sion. On the contrary, such men as Jefferson and | 
Randolph of Virginia, Martin of Maryland, Wil- | 
son of Pennsylvania, and Iredell of North Caro- 


lina, all expressed opinions in opposition to it. |} 


Therefore Mr. D., in the acquisition of territory, 
would look to the end to be accomplished. Were 
we ultimately to have all these provinces added to 
the United States? Nobody knew. The Presi- 
dent said one thing to-day, and did quite another 
to-morrow. If we were to have these countries 
fixed upon us, so as to extend the area of slavery, 
he would not vote money for any such purpose. 
He knew that men of the South were, many of 
them, men of lofty feelings; and Mr. D. should 
have been glad to conceal his feelings and views 
on this subject, if it had not been his duty to de- 
clare them. He said to gentlemen, “You have 
no authority by the Constitution to extend sla- 
very; you have no right to extend such a blot, 
such a paradox, against the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. The feelings of this age would not 


would, of itself, stop such an attempt; and the 


| 
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time was come when this question had to be 
met.” 

Here Mr. D.’s hour expired, and the Speaker’s 
hammer fell. ; 

Mr. STANTON observed that, in listening to 
the remarks of gentlemen on the other side, i 


had seemed to him that the resolution of inquiry li 


|| quered territory a government like his own. 
L far, then, as the gentleman’s fears arose out of this 


permit it—it could not be done—civilization alone i Hart of ee they could be calmed By a 


clear, and must be admitted, that the purpose was 
not merely to disputé the power of the President 
or his officers to establish temporary governments 
in provinces held by our arms, that this resolution 
was intended. It was not to inquire into the au- 
thority. given to our generals to establish such 
governments. There was somethin further, at 
present hidden in the distance. To that point the 
gentlemen on the other side seemed to have directed 
their exertions; for they have roamed over the 
whole field of the President’s message, denouneing 
the policy of the existing war in its. commence- 
ment, every step of its prosecution, and in its anti- 
cipated result. I do not propose. to follow them 
now. Another occasion will be more suitable. 
The authorities on the subject of national law 


| made it clear that it was both the right and the |! 


duty of our commanders to establish some form of 
government, to take some measures for the pres- 
ervation of order in the territories they might sub- 
due and seize. This was claimed by mere hu- 
| manity in a country which had had the fortune of 
being conquered in time of war. What were the 
principles laid down by the writers on national 
law? They were referable to the practice and 
usages of nations and the dictates of conscience. 


as the dictates of conscience, all seemed to concur 
in this, that when an independent country fell, by 
the fortune of war, under the power of a con- 
queror, the victorious nation had a right to retain 

l it until ceded or restored. ‘The fact of its posses- 
_ sion originated the necessity of the establishment 
of a government of some sort; but these gentlemen 
made a distinction between the right to set upa 
civil and a military government. Now, if we had 
a right only to establish a military government 
over these conquered territories, and our officers 
had, instead, appointed civil governors, judges, ; 
and other inferior officers, it should be considered 
rather as a favor. Instead of governing them, in | 
a despotic manner, by the naked sword, they were 
treated more leniently and with more indulgence 
if their civil rights were secured. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Wix- 
THRO] thought that he discovered something ver 
ominous in certain expressions used by the Presi- 
dent in the message. ‘* This right,” the President 
said, “ has been exercised, and this duty perform- 
ted, by our military and naval commanders, by 
‘the establishment of temporary governments in| 
t gome of the conquered provinces in Mexico, as- 
‘ similating them as far as practicable to the free 
‘institutions of our own country.” Mr. S. said 
he had observed in the quotations read from Vattel 
the principle here referred to by the Executive. 

Mr. WINTHROP said that it was not in these 
words, but in the sentence next following, which 
spoke about securing our conquests by fortifica- 
tions, that Mr. W. had found matter of alarm. 
When reading the sentence just quoted by the 
gentleman over the way, he had expressly added, 
the gentleman would recollect, that, if the Presi- 
dent had stopped there, there would have been less 
to fear. Jt was to the next sentence that Mr. 
W.’s remarks particularly referred. 

Mr. STANTON resumed. This course was | 
strictly according to the principles of the writers 
on national law and the dictates of sound reason. 

{Here Mr. S. quoted a passage from Vattel, in 
which that writer declared, that if a free town were 
conquered by an absolute monarch, it need not 
think of ever again enjoying its free privileges.] 

That certainly implied that it was the right and 
the duty of the conqueror to establish in the con- 
So 


reference to precedents and to the principles of 
national law, they might all be dismissed. 
Another question had been noticed by the gen- | 
tleman from Ohio over the way, [Mr. Scnencx,] 
viz: that while the President maintained that the 
Rio Grande was the western boundary of Texas, 
and Santa Fé lay to the east of that river, in estab- 
lishing a government there by the Executive, a 
power had been assumed which the President did | 
| not possess under the Constitution. But the fact 
| was, that the country between the eastern and 
_ Western branches of the Rio del Norte, and which 
included the town of Santa Fé, had been in actual 


The laws of nations and of right reason, as well |! 


thus we had the same right to establish govern- 
ment in It as a conquered territory, as we had to 
establish like government in Chihuahua or in Cali- 
fornia. : 

Mr. SCHENCK here said that he understood 
the gentleman, while he claimed all territory east’ 
of the Rio Grande as a part of Texas, and so as 
constituting a part of the United States, yet ad- 
mitted that Mexico held in possession and actual 
control that part of it which embraced the town 
of Santa Fé. How did he reconcile this fact with 
what was said in the message ? ' 

& During a period of more than nine years, which inter- 
vened between the adoption of the Constitution and her an- 
nexation as one of the States of our Union, Texas asserted 
and exercised many acts of sovereignty and jurisdiction over 
the territory and inhabitants west of the Nueces. She or- 
ganized and defined the limits of counties extending to the 
| Rio Grande. She established courts of justice, and extend- 
ed her judicial system over the territory. She established a 
eustom-house, and cotlected duties, and also post oflices 
aud post roads init. She established a tand office, and is- 
sued numerous grants for Jand within its mits. A Sena- 
tor and a Representative residing in it were elected to the 
Congress of the republic, and served as such before the act 
of annexation took place. In both the Congress and Con- 
vention of Texas, which gave their assent to the terms of 
! annexation to the Unitcd States, proposed by our Congress, 
were Representatives residing west of the Nueces, who took 
part in the act of annexation itself.”’ 

All this the President had said of the country 
from the mouth of the Rio Grande to its source. 


Mr. STANTON, resuming, said, in the follow- 
ing passage of the message there is no uncertainty: 

“The Congress of Texas, on the nineteenth of December, 
1836, passed ‘An act to define the boundaries of the republic 
of Texas, in which they declared the Rio Grande from its 
mouth to its source to be their boundary; and by the said . 
act they extended their ‘civil and political jurtsdictiow over the 
country up to that boundary.” 

Here the President is speaking of the claim of 
Texas; and it is clear that he means ftom the 
mouth of the Rio Grande to the source of its prin- 
cipal branch, including the Santa Fé country. 
But in the remaining part of the passage quoted 
by the gentleman from Ohio, in which the Presi- 
dent speaks of the acts of authority exercised by 
Texas between the Nueces and the Rio Grande, 
there is no expression implying that such author- 
ity was exercised over the territory from the mouth 
of the Rio Grande to the source of its principal 
branch. Such assertions’ might well have been 
made of the territory from the mouth.to the source 
of the smaller branch of that river. The expres- 
sions used by the President are, ‘countries ex- 
tending to the Rio Grande”’*— inhabitants west of 
the Nueces,” &c. These evidently do not impl 
that Texas exercised authority over the Santa Fe 
country. The President did not intend to assert, 
nor, I presume, can any one say, the jurisdiction of 
Texas was ever actually extended so far. But 
the territory east of the smaller branch of the Rie 
del Norte, from its source to the mouth of the main 
river, was unquestionably in the power and pos- 
session of Texas; and it was here that all the mili- 
tary operations prior to the commencement of the 
; war by Mexico, were carried on by our Govern- 
ment—here, in a territory beyond dispute ours, in 
spite of the loud complaints and extraordinary re- 
sistance made on the other side of this House. 

Mr. SCHENCK here begged leave to ask the 
gentleman from Tennessee one question. Would 
that gentleman infgrm him whether he believed 
that the town of Santa Fé was within the United 
States, or within one of the election districts of 
| Texas? And, if he did, how he reconciled that 
fact with the establishment by the Executive of a 
civil government there? 

Mr. STANTON. I answer the gentleman by 
stating, that 1 have never believed Santa Fé to be 
within the territory of Texas, although I believe 
that the territory between the Nueces and the Rio 
Grande, with an unsettled boundary, as the river 
advanced, is within her jurisdiction. 1 believe 
that that has properly belonged to Texas ever 
since the battle of San Jacinto. That is my 
answer. I might refer to the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Winturop,} 
yesterday, in reference to that part of the mes- 
sage of the President, near its commencement, in 
which he alludes to the opposition made in many 
quarters to this war—the denunciations by gentle- 
men on that side of the House, and by the news- 
papers of their party throughout the country— 
| and the general line of conduct which the Presi- 


| dent characterizes as affording ‘* aid and comfort” 


| tothe enemy. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts seems to think that the President is trenching 


‘o did Mr. S., that this war had not been undertaken 


“her territory unjustly; but the man must he blind | 
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‘she has robbed our citizens. 
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on the liberty of debate in this House; that he is ; 
assuming the high and despotic power of declaring |} 
those who make-these speeches and publish these | 
articles guilty of treason. Now, sir, in reference | 
to that I have only this to say, that so far as I 
know the views of the President—certainly so far | 
as my own views are concerned—debate here is as | 
free as any gentleman could desire it to be. Those | 
who regard this war as unjust have the right to i 
say so. Those who regard it as an Executive | 
war may so characterize it when and where and | 
as often as they please. Those who behold our | 
brave volunteers marching to the mouth of the | 
cannon, and falling on the bloody field of battle, | 
and yet believe that they are engaged in an-unjust ; 
cause, have a right, if they choose, to dampen the | 
spirits of our armies, and animate the hearts of | 
the foe, by saying so. It is their privilege to do | 
so. But if we say that by such language they | 
are affording “aid and comfort” to the enemy, we | 
claim but the same right to characterize their con- | 
duct as it deserves to be characterized. The | 
President states nothing but facts. He states that | 
these declarations—these articles from the leading 
papers of the opposite party in this city—have | 
been published throughout Mexico; have been 
proclaimed to the people of that country as evi- 
dence that the United States are not able to main- 
tain their dignity and honor in this war. These 
are facts which gentlemen on the opposite side 
cannot dispute. Is the. President to be muzzled, ` 
and prohibited from stating these facts? They | 
have an important bearing upon this controversy 
—they have an important bearing upon the in- i 
terests of the country; and it is the duty of the 
President, as well as his privilege, to announce 
these facts. I claim the same privilege on this | 
floor. And those who, on the other side, claim | 
the privilege of saying what they please, must not | 
deprive us of the privilege of answering these de- | 
nunciations as we may deem proper. i 
But Mr. S. went on here to say that he thought į 
he had seen in the debate of yesterday an incipient | 
opposition to what was to be the great measure of 
the age—he meant the annexation of California to 
the United States. The President asserted, and so | 


for the sake of conquest. It was noba war of | 
conquest. It was not the design of the American | 
Government to wrest from Mexico any-part of | 


who did not see that the state of things must lead | 
to the result of depriving her of some portions of | 
it. So faras the views of the President were con- 
cerned, Mr. S. argued from the language of the 
message alone; he had no authority to say any- 
thing beyond that. He stated his own views. ' 
Others would judge for themselves, as he did. f 

And now hè came to that sentence which had ! 
excited such vivid apprehensions in the mind of | 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. It read thus 

“It may be proper to provide for the security of these | 
important conquests, by making an adequate appropriation 
for the purpose of erecting fortifications and defraying the 
expenses necessarily incident to the maintenance of our pos- 
session and authority over them.” 

And also to another, which read thus: 


“In this view it is deemed important to hold military 
possession of all the provinces which have been taken, un- 
til a definitive treaty of peace shall have been concluded 
and ratified by the two countries. The war has not been 
waged with a view to conquest; but having been com- 
meneed by Mexico, it has been carried into the enemy’s 
country, and will be vigorously prosecuted there, witha : 
view to obtain an honorable peace, and thereby secure am- , 
ple indemnity for the expenses of the war, as well as to our | 
much-injured citizens, who hold large pecuniary demands 
against Mexico”, t 

And again: 

« Among our just causes of complaint against Mexico, ` 


arising out of her refusal to treat for peace, as well before 
as since the war so unjustly commenced on her part, are : 


the extraordinary expenditures in which we have been in- | 
volved. Justice to our own people will make it proper ; 
that Mexico should be held responsible for these expendi- l 
tures.” 
Now, this is our position. We arc at war witha ; 
Power which has outraged our rights for many : 
years, and which has refused all negotiation. We | 
have not even commenced the war ourselves. She ! 
has been the aggressor. By the violence and treach- | 
ery of Mexico we have been involved in millions 
of expense, in addition to the millions of which į 
She has no com- 
merce upon which we could make reprisals. We | 


|| fortifications. The conquest will, in all proba- 


|| and in the speeches by which it had been support- | 


‘| and justice, and are much relieved 


might seize her personal property and make it ab- | 
solutely our own. Butin the prosecution of the 


i| be subject to our existing 


war we have conquered and seized large portions 
of her territory—a territory badly governed,.or 
rather not governed at all, and to the inhabitants 
of which the establishment of enlightened and libe- 
ral government would be a blessing. 

Now, I insist that Mexico must pay the amount: 
of which she has robbed our citizens, and she must 
be made to pay also the expenses of this war, in 
which she has so unjustly involved us, Every. 
principle of right demands this result, and I hope 
the war will be- prosecuted vigorously with. this 
view. Indeed, the passages quoted from the Presi- 
dent’s message are explicit on this point; and if he 
should be sustained by Congress, the full measure 
of justice will be demanded and obtained. What 
are the means of indemnification in the posses- 
sion of Mexico? Clearly nothing but her terri- 
tory. We have seized and conquered this, in 
order to distress, weaken, and subdue the enemy, 
as well as to force her to make reparation for all 
her wrongs. This conquest will be retained until 
a satisfactory treaty of peace shall be made. For 
this purpose the President asks appropriations for 


bility, be a permanent one, and the suggestion of 
the President is wise and patriotic. .{s the gentle- 
man from Massachusetis. opposed to this policy? | 
Do his party intend to array themseivés against 
it? The Californias will be ours. 

Mr. S. conceived that this must be the inevita- 
ble result. i 
direction, and that would probably he the end of 
this war. The people of the United States desired 
that such should be its result; not because they 
wanted to conquer territory from Mexico, but | 
because they were determined to get their just | 
dues, and also to get indemnity for the expenses | 
of the war they had been obliged to wage in order 
to get those rights. 

Mr. S., in conclusion, observed that he was for 
meeting this whole question promptly. He had | 
endeavored to do so, because, as he had at first | 
said, there was more in the resolution of inquiry, | 


ed, than appeared upon the surface. 

Mr. SEDDON said: It seems to me, Mr. 
Speaker, that the debate, which has. sprung up 
here on a mere resolution of spats is somewhat 
premature and irregular. It would have been more 
decorous certainly, and perhaps more judicious, to 
have waited until we had received officially full į 
information of the action of the Executive in rela- | 
tion to the provinces which have been wrested from ; 
Mexico and are now held by our conquering 
armies, before we procecded to approve or con- | 
demn. But in the latitude which the debate has | 
assumed, it has resolved itself not so much into an 
inquiry of what procedures have been actually | 
adopted in these conquered provinces, as Into an 
examination of what measures might rightfully 
have been taken, and of the great principles of in- 
ternational and constitutional law, which would 
authorize and regulate their adoption and employ- 
ment. In this view, it is perhaps well that funda- 
mental principles should be the subject of accurate 
investigation and precise ascertainment, with as | 
little delay as may be. Certainly, in one aspect, į 
it is not to be regretted that the debate has arisen 
now, when. to a great extent it must assume an 
abstract form, since the views of speakers can 
have little weight, except from their intrinsic force 

from the suspi- 
cion of being influenced on the one hand bya 
blind determination to defend the action of a favor- 
ed Administration, or on the other, by the reckless 
“ foregone conclusion,” to condemn of @ mere par- 
tisan opposition. È 

In a debate involving such high and grave in- 
quiries as here aemand our investigation, I am 
induced ta engage, Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding 
serious diftidence of my limited experience and 
humble abilities, simply by my inability to accord | 
with the reasons advanced, and positions taken, by 
the gentlemen who have spoken on this side of the 
House. I differ seriously from the position of the 
able gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. Doverass,] 
that the territory of a foreign nation, with whom 
we are at war, when seized and completely subj u- 
gated by our conquering armies, is to be regarded 
as part of the United States, or as its territory, 
and subject to its laws and institutions. For if 
so, the power of the military authorities of out 
army over it mast at once cease—ine territory 
laws, and the inhabi- 
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i population; but such savage courses are long since: 


tants, having-become citizens, be entitled toal 
rights:and-privileges;whetherofproperty: 


or representation, which are secured and guaran- Eo 


tied to our citizens by. the Constitution: 
‘of the. Union: ~ Nor -yet. can I agree 
other distinguished. gentleman, [Mr: Rar 
erally-so clear-sighted in all) matiers of princi 
and whose errors in this instance may. be-rat 
hasty and unguarded expression “ha 
that conquered territory-is.to be held: by the 
power of the.sword,: with the right: 
despotism, as figured by-his spirited iNustrat 
through the. old adage. of. absolutism, ‘Ste voip, 
sic jubeo,” on the part.of the conquerer, without 
limitations of law or authority, save what-he may 
deem the mere moral ‘obligations. of humanity., 

Sir, in more barbarous ages, when the maxim ori- 

ginated, it may have been ‘true: that ‘tinter drma. 

leges. silent” . For then the conqueror seized and 
appropriated the whole property of the.conquered,, 

and even might reduce to slavery the entire subject. 


Me 


obsolete. The wholesome operation of civil insti- 
tutions must oftentimes even yet, amid the fiercer’. 
energies and more unbridled powers invoked and: 
demanded. by. the. stern necessities of war, be. 
checked and restricted, and many: mere. ciyil.or 
municipal laws be disregarded. or swept away. 


| But-the rule: of mere force——the: arbitrary: despot- 


ism of martial power—tempered. only. by.such 
instincts of humanity as may survive in the bosom 
of a relentless commander, or be not extinguished 
by the passions of a fierce. soldiery, no: lovger 
roles with unbridled sway. Amid the crash 
arms, law does now speak, to humanize and 
strain, as in the gentler times of peace, itis felt:to 
elevate and civilize. It is the boast. of modern 
times, the blessing to Christendom of Christianity 
and civilization, that in war, as in peace, a code of 
law to govern all international relations, founded 
in part on the practices of nations, but, more cor.. 
rectly binding, as, deduced from the most sacred. 
principles. of justice andthe highest ethics of 
morality and humanity, has, by. general comit 
and common convictions, been. established a jd 
cognised. . Of-all nations on the earth, we 
be, and are, I believe, the last to depart 
evade the obligations of. this high code; an 
our relations, be. they of the: fiercest. wa 
most stable peace, we should ‘he: firt 
ample in contributing to its recognition and ascend- , 
ency. Throughout the whole of our conflict with ` 
Mexico, be it long or short, or whatever phase it’ 
may assume, all muse admit that the principles of, 
this high international code must be on, our part: 
sacredly observed, and its obligations faithfully, 
redeemed. EIEI 
lt is also to be observed, that in all inquiries di-’ 
recied to ascertain what principles, should govern. 
and what measures may be rightfully adopted. by 
our Union in relation to the war with Mexico, and: 
the provinces which we may bave conquered from, . 
aer, while reference must steadily be had to. the 
law of nations for our guide, that law, so far as 
Mexico herself, and, indeed, all foreign nations, 
are concerned, constitutes the only code appli- 
cable, and gives the only limitations and restric- 
tions to our conquering power that can rightfully 
exist. In all our relations, especially of war, with 
Mexico and other foreign nations, whatever may 
be the constitutional form of our institutions and 
the division of powers among the various depart 
ments of our Goverument, we are known and -re- 
cognized as an unit—one sovereignty among the 
national brotherhood of sovereign powers—and 
may therefore as a nation, a single sovereignty, do 
in that war with Mexico whatever other, nations 
or sovereignties by the Jaw of nations would. be 
entitled to do towards a belligerent and néutral 
nations. It will therefore at once be perceived, that 
wide distinction may exist between what this 
Union, as a sovereignty, may rightfully do under 


i the law of nations, in the prosecution of its belli- 


gerant rights towards Mexico, and without offence 
to neutral nations, and what the Executive of the 


| nation, under the Constitution of the Union, and 


in just subordination to the division of powers 
made and limitations imposed by that sacred: in- 
strument, may alone effect. The one question 18. - 
caternal purely—a question under the law.of:na: 
tions between us and Mexico as a belligerent, 4 
other nations as neutrals. ‘The other is an ù 
nal question exclusively—a question of. 
tional law between the several departments 
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Governinent, and involving inquiries as to the ex- 
sent of the limitations and restrictions.of our Con- 
stitution. 20) a 

To-ascertain, therefore, with precision, the prin- 
ciples which should govern, and the: measures 
which might be rightfully adopted in the operation 
of our armies against Mexico, it will be necessary 
to examine separately the question in its external 
aspect; under thé law of nations, in reference to 
Mexico and neutial nations; and in its domes- 
tic features, as to the extent of powers possessed, 
and which might have been legitimately exercised 
under our Constitution by the President alone. 
Such course of investigation I propose to adopt. 

‘And first: what may this nation, under the law 

` of nations, rightfully do in its relations towards 
Mexico as a belligerent, and to friendly nations? 

The fundamental principle of the law of nations, 
which in its true view is but the embodiment of 
the highest ethics of morality and humanity, is by 
all conceded to be, that in the prosecution of the | 
legitimate ends of a just war, there should be as 
little outrage on humanity, as few violations of the 
benignant principles of peace, as may be compati- 
ble with their successful attaimment. The legiti- 
mate ends of a just war are conceded with equal 
unanimity; and among them, undoubtedly recog- 
nised as sufficient, are, to punish the aggressions of 
a foreign nation, and by such punishment to deter 
the offending nation and all others from the practice 
of similar injuries; te prosecute just claims, whether 
of boundaries or of indempities to a nation or its 
citizens, which the opposing nation has refused or 
failed peacefully to recognise and settle, and by force 
of arms to settle such claims and secure sufficient 
indemnities. In addition, every just war gives 
a rightful claim to indemnity for all expenses in- 
curred in its prosecution, and such indemnity may 
be likewise seized and held. 

These are precisely the just and legitimate ends 
of our existing war with Mexico. We seek to 
punish her aggressions and injuries—to deter her 
and all others by ample vindication of our rights 
and honor. She has refused to make indemnity for 
acknowledged injuries; to recognise others no less 
unquestionable—she has scorned repeated over- 
tures for the settlement by peaceful negotiation of 
disputed boundaries, We have determined to 
take for our nation and its citizens just indemnities; 
to compel the settlement of rightful boundaries, 
and to force from her satisfaction likewise for the 
expenses of the war she has induced. 

will not stop here, Mr. Speaker, to probe the 
position’ so often taken by the opponents of the 
Administration, that such war might have been 
avoided. Even granting that by possibility it 
might, still it seems unquestionable that abundant 
causes existed for war on our part, and that na- 
tional honor justifies it. Certain it is, that for 
these causes war has been regularly and constitu- 
tionally declared, and is now properly and legiti- 
mately waged. And in the prosecution of its just 
ends, is it not undoubted that, by the law of na- 
tions, our armies may invade, conquer, and hold 
in subjugation the provinces of Mexico? It isa 
right never questioned to any belligerent. It has 
been gloriously exercised through the valor of our 
soldiers and the skill of our coramanders. The 
extensive regions of the Californias, New Mexico, 
and the whole territory north of the Rio Grande, 
have been scized and conquered. Their inhabi- 
tants have submitted, and no embodied opposition 
remains to dispute the military dominion of our 
commanders over them. Under such circum- 
stances, what became our rights and duties in 
reference to these provinces, and their inhabitants, 
under the law of nations? The primary, para- 
mount obligation of the successful commanders, as 


recognised by that law, and, indeed, the first of | 


all laws, that of self-defence, was plainly to secure 
and defend his conquest and his army in the mili- 
tary possession thereof. With as little injury to 
the people as might be compatible with this leading 
end, indeed, but with all the authority and power 


|i and humanity, maintain that the conquered people ! 


i| law—the stern control of military authority in 


ae 
conqueror, by corresponding obligation, became 
bound to‘secure them, so far as compatible with 
the safety of his conquest and army, in all their 
i rights of property, and in the enjoyment of. civil 
| institutions and the regular administration of jus- 
ice. If absolutely necessary for self-defence, he 
might have asserted and continued over them the 
| harsh control of martial law; but in the absence of 
| such necessity, such course would have been cruel 
and revolting to the just principles of the law of 
nations. The worst of all conditions for a people 
is to be without. government at all—a prey to an- 
archy and confusion, with their rights, their proper- | 
ty, and their persons, at the mercy of the ruffian, or 
the ravisher, whose excesses no law restrains and 
no justice punishes. Fora conqueror to overthrow 
an existing civil polity, and leave a submissive peo- 
| ple to such horrors, would be such tyranny as no 
principle of humanity or law could tolerate. The 
next greatest evil would be to proclaim and enforce 
over extensive regions and a submissive popula- 
| tion, only the harsh edicts of martial law, and to 
i leave whole districts at the command of petty mili- 
; tary subordinates, and the rights and wrongs of the 
helpless inhabitants to be invaded or redressed at 
the mere will and pleasure of a lieutenant or a cor- 
pora!, influenced, as he must be, by the passions and 
prejudices of his rude soldiery. Such domination 
would have been oppressive and intolerable. In 
the state of things in which our commanders found | 
themselyes, with whole provinces conquered, and 
| the people submitting quietly, unless they deemed : 
it incompatible with the security of their conquest 
and their army, were they not bound to supply 
the civil polity they had superseded, to guard the 
conquered inhabitants against anarchy and confu- 
‘sion, and protect them in the enjoyment of their 
rights of property and person? This could only 
| be effected by laws and officers to administer and 
enforce justice; in short, by organizing and estab- 
lishing tn all essential departments the framework 
of a temporary or provisional government. 

It has been contended here that the only gov- 
ernment which could be rightfully established 
must be a military one, as contradistinguished 
from civil institutions; but how can any one, un- 
der the pretence of advocating the cause of justice 


| should be kept under the despotism of martial 
| constant exercise, instead of being brought under 
institutions of civil administration approximating to 
the benign rule of peace? If the power to maintain 
and exercise the extreme of despotic authority— 
martial law—and to establish military government, 
existed, as is confessed by all, surely the exercise 
| of any less authority—the adoption and promul- 
gation of regulations or laws to apply and govern 
in social and civil relations, and the appointment 
of civil officers in lieu of military subordinates to 
interpret and enforce them, are involved in the | 
higher claim, and not only might properly, but, if 
circumstances allowed, ought: rightfully, to be pre= | 
ferred. Itis true, the sanction and authority of | 
i such laws and officers would ‘spring from’ the 
military domination exercised; but, assuming the 
similitude, they would likewise have most of the 
advantages which, to the people governed, the 
institutions of civil polity have over the arbitrary 
| exactions of martial law. There was, therefore 
| clearly not only the right, but the daty, on our 
conquering commanders to establish provisional 
civil government, and, instead of being matter of 
complaint by the conquered people, was to them a 
concession of justice and humanity. To the citi- 
zens, too, of all neutral nations, either resident in 
the conquered country, or having relations of trade 
į or intercourse with its people, the benefits of such 
civil institutions, in contrast with the rigors of) 
military law, are apparent. In the establishment | 
of such temporary government for the regulation | 
of the people while under our domination, it would 
| be of course but compatible with the law of na- 


H 
l 


necessary to secure it, he was bound to act. But 
not merely, though in the first Instance, to his con- 
quest and his army, were his rights and corre- 
sponding obligations confined. So soon as the in- | 
habitants of the conquered province submitted, and | 
all embodied opposition was at an cnd, they be- | 
came bound to obedience to the existing authority 

which had superseded and overthrown the sover- 

eignty previously governing them, and to them 

had all the rights of a de facto government; and the | 


| tions and the principles of justice, that as few in- 
novations should be made in the existing institu- 
tions, customs, and officers of the conquered people 
as were consistent with the primary objects of 
safety, and the maintenance of ascendency over 
them. 'To secure these indispensable objects, it is 
palpable, that as the previous civil institutions were 
derived from: another sovereignty, and designed 
to effectuate the ends of-a hostile government 

essential modifications and changes must be made 
in many respects, to accommodate them to the new 


H 

relations of the people with their conquerors, and. 
to make them subservient to the maintenance of 
their military ascendency.’ In determining such 
inevitable alterations, the most palpable considera- 
tions of justice and propriety would naturally lead 
the conquerors to assimilate the new features in- 
troduced by them to the institutions of their own 
country, which they were best acquainied with, 
and naturally believed the most just and wise, 
Such similitude would enable the new agents to. 
| be selected. for their execution more readily to un- 
derstand and execute them, and would more natu- 
rally secure the respect and deference of the con- 
quering army; while in the estimation, not unrea- 
sonable, certainly, of the conquering commander, 
‘institutions similar to those of our own nation 
would be most likely to secure the rights and sub=.» 
serve the interests of the conquered people. In 
conclusion on this branch of my subject, I trust, 
Mr. Speaker, it may be regarded as established, 
that, in entire subservience to the law of nations, 
and indeed in compliance both with its obligations 
and those of justice and humanity, our victorious 
generals, on conquering the provinces of Mexico, 
and receiving the submission of their inhabitants, 
were entitled and bound, so far as they could do 
so with safety to their army and its conquest, to 
establish provisional civil governments, and, in 
their necessary changes of existing institutions, 
might naturally and justifiably assimilate them to 


|! the institutions and laws of their own country. 


But, Mr Speaker, while our commanders were 
bound.to establish such provisional governments, 
I by no means intend that the rights to be exer- 
cised at the pleasure of the conquering nation 
according to the law of nations end there. A 
higher and further right clearly appertains to the 
conqueror at his election. Having subdued and 
extinguished all organized opposition in provinces 
; of the enemy, the conquering nation, either for 
vengeance and punishment, or for lawful indem- 
nity, may choose permanently to hold such prov- 
inces as its own—to make their territory part and 
parcel of its own dominions, and to receive and in- 
corporate their inhabitants among its own citizens, 
This is clear under the law of nations, whether 
the universal practice of warring sovereignties, or 
the loftiest principles of ethics, as expounded by 
; the ablest civilians, be regarded as the just source 
of its principles. Our Union might, therefore, in 
regard to the conquered provinces of Mexico, 
elect to regard them, one or all, as affording a just 
measure of punishment, ora reasonable indemnity 
for its claims, and incorporating them into its ter- 
ritories, make their lands the soil, and their inhab~ 
itants the citizens, of the United States. By what 
authorities of the Union, and in what mode, asa 
domestic question, under our Constitution, such 
election and incorporation might be made, may be 
a very important question, as we shall hereafter 
see in another branch of this investigation; but as 
an international question, whether between our 
Union and Mexico, or in regard to neutral nations, 
itis certainly within the scope of our national rights 
so to elect and incorporate. Having such rights, 
even if our gallant officers, who have effected 
these distant conquests, have proceeded to the 
utmost extent indicated by the loose phraseology 
| of some of the proclamations published over their 
names, we may choose to confirm or disclaim 
their acts as those of the nation; but in no event 
can they be held to have outraged the rights either 
of Mexico or other nations, or to have violated 
the just obligations of our Union under the law 
of nations. ' 

This whole course of argument, ih relation to 
the external aspect of this question, and especially 
this last view, has been pursued by me, Mr. 
Speaker, perhaps, to an unnecessary length, from 
my anxiety, to the extent of my limited abilities, 
to vindicate, before the country and the world, the 
honor of the nation, and to exhibit, even in the 
extremes to which it is supposed our distant com- 
manders have proceeded, that she has never ex- 
ceeded her undoubted rights under the law of 
nations, but has been ever within the clear range 
of its just provisions. Granting the utmost action 
it is alleged they have taken, certainly neither 
Mexico, nor any neutral Power, has just cause of 
complaint or censure. 

How far they may be amenable to censure at 
home, depends, Mr. Speaker, on the conclusions 
to which we may arrive upon the second branch 
of our inquiries—its domestic aspect, with refer- 
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énce to the partition and limitations. of powers 
among the different departments of our Govern- 
ment under. the Constitution—to which we have 


now come: to what extent may the President | 
alone exercise powers over conquered provinces; | 

: | 
and from what sources are those powers derivable? | 


These, Mr. Speaker, are indeed most delicate and 
interesting questions of constitutional law, now 
for the first time in the history of our country 
presented practically. They open an unexplored 
field of the Constitution, and -raise momentous 
inquiries, in regard to which too great circum- 
spection and foresight cannot be exercised. If 
undue latitude of construction should now prevail, 
andthe Executive, as such, be endued with the 
full armor which the war power of the Constitu- 
tion and the law of nations afford in our national 
conflicts in foreign countries, we shall open in our 
national path a yawning chasm, to ingulf all 
the noble federative features of our Government, 
and cast up in their stead but a monstrous cen- 
tralism. Establish but a false precedent here, and 
the events of no distant time may engrave it as an 


epitaph on the tomb of our constitutional liberty | 
and free institutions. I speak not thus from any 


distrust of the present Executive. I am its 
friend. 
such dangerous precedent, and he the last to exer- 
cise unwarranted powers. Butstill, in exercise by 
any unconstitutional authority is dangerous, and its 
advances in later times, and in less pure hands, 
might verify the most fatal forebodings. Thus 
admonishing, and myself impressed, I ask, then, 
again, what are the powers, the Executive, as 


such, may exercise during war over conquered | 


dominions of the enemy, and whence derived? 
My answer is, unhesitatingly, none derivable from 
the Constitution, as merely executive power. 

We have seen, from my previous argument, 
that the nation conquering subdued provinces is 
clearly entitled and bound, so far as compatible 
with self-defence and the maintenance of its con- 


quest, to establish provisional civil governments, || 


and may also, going much further, if it so elect, 
even incorporate its conquest and its inhabitants 
with her dominions and among her citizens. But 
- may either or both these powers be exercised by 
the President as executive powers? 
think not. If the power to do either or both be 
conferred by that clause of the Constitution which 
renoses absolutely all the executive powers granted 
in the President, then you endow him exclusively 
with them, to be exercised at his discretion and 
under his sole control. The powers will be be- 
yond the reach, and not subject to the governance 
of the Legislature of the Union. 
from that clause, and let this war last ten or twen- 
ty years, you would make the Executive a mon- 
arch, absolute over extensive provinces. He might 
frame governments, appoint officers, levy contri- 
butions, and even raise armies in his extensive 
conquests, and govern with all the power, if not 


even with the pomp and circumstance of an eastern | 


emperor. Such startling consequences can never 
justly result from the legitimate functions of our 
constitutional executive. To some other clause, 
then, of our Constitution, must resort be had for 
the powers to be exercised by the President over 


conquered provinces; for that serious powers should | 


devolve on him is evidently both right and natu- 
ral. That noble instrument which, from the wis- 


dom of its framing, has proved equal to all emer- 
gencies arising in our history, will not, I ven- 


ture to think, be found wanting here. I humbly 
suggest that all requisite powers will be found con- 


ferred on the President by one or both of two į 
I allude to that į 
to which I prefer to refer it, which declares the - 


other clauses of the Constitution. 


President shall be ex-qfficio the commander-in- 
chief of the military and naval forces of the Union, 


and to that clause which renders it incumbent on | 


him to see that the laws are faithfully executed. 


The powers hence derived (and it is a distinction |: 


worthy of note) would be under the constant con- 
trol and supervision of the legislature of the 
Union. 


legislation, or may be controlled and overruled by 
subsequent enactments. e 
the source of his powers and the character in 
which he can alone act, it is not difficult to deter- 
mine with some precision the extent of authority 
he may rightfully exercise over conquered prov- 
inces. 


I believe it would never knowingly desire | 


I humbly : 


Derive them į 


Now, having obtained | 


As commander of the forces merely, his į; 
powers may be defined and limited by precedent i 


| civil governments, results from the high’ military. 
i functions of defending his army and its conquest, 


| humanity towards the subject people. The power, | 


justice, clearly appertained to the commission and 


We have seen that the power—at once a right 
and a duty of a-conqueror—te establish provisional 4 


and the obligation of exercising the authority 
with which, from having superseded by force the 
existing civil polity of the conquered province, he 
must of necessity be for the time invested, in the | 
greatest practicable conformity with justice and 


therefore, of establishing provisional temporary 

overnments over the conquered provinces of 
Mexicos of pérsonally, or through his command- 
ers, making all essential modifications and changes 
in the existing institutions of the conquered people, 
and of taking all the steps requisite and proper to 
maintain order, protect the people, and administer 


functions of a generalissimo, and might be, as it 
probably has been, exercised by the President in 


his capacity as commander-in-chief under the Con- |i 


stitution. But his powers in that capacity over 
these conquered provinces of Mexico might have 
been at any time heretofore limited or more clearly 
defined by the legislation of Congress, as the sub- 
ject of his past action may even now be controlled 
or regulated by further enactments. All the ar- 
rangements made by the President, or his com- 
manding generals and the provisional governments 
established by them in all their features, together 
with the whole subject of the powers which shall 
be hereafter exercised in those provinces by the 
President, may now come under the review and 
action of this Congress; and it would, perhaps, be | 
well, that after attaining a fuller knowledge of all 
the circumstances of the country, and a morecom- | 

rehensive survey than could have been enjoyed 
by the President, we should proceed to legislate 
in relation to the forms of provisional governments 


ince in its own dominions, it will, T presuitie, be. 
apparent to-all who’ have honored me with=theit 
attention, that, in my pinion, ‘suth high ‘prerosé: 
tive is. wholly beyond: the -lawfal powers of th 
President, either as the depository, under the Cot 
stitution, of its executive authority, or as the co 
mander-in-chief of our national forces, Sinte‘ 
even the lesser power of temporary 'rule-isi not 
conferred on him by the clause giving the execu- 

tive authority, of course this far greater privilege: 
must be held excluded from its scope. «And net 
ther to his character as‘commander, whence alone 
his legitimate powers in relation to conquered 

| provinces, in my opinion, spring, nor to the fanc-- 
tions incident to his military authority, can ‘ther 
| legitimately pertain the exercise of the trasceidant* 
authority -to-annex territories and incorporate citi-’ 
izensin our Union. Such act cannot be necessary: 
on the ground of self-defence for the security of the 

army and its conquest, nor is it required by the 

duty of governing the subjected people with all: 


‘| practicable humanity and justice whieh is iti- 
|! posed on the conquering commander by ‘their 


submission. While, therefore, this power f> 
annexation and incorporation clewly belongs to 
the conquering nation, it comes not within the 
functions and duties of a mere commander, how- 
ever hich in position, but is a high prerogative ap- 
pertaining to the sovereignty of the conquering 
nation, and to be exercised only upon its election 
and by solemn act. It would require a change in 
the organic law of this Government before such 
prerogative could be exercised by our executive, 
Under our Constitution, the highest departments: 
| must conjoin to exert such power. It can only be 
effected by a solemn act of legislation, requiting the 
assent of both Houses of Congress and the approval 
of the Executive, or through the high funetions of 
the treaty-making power by a definitive treaty: of 


to be retained over these conquered provinces, and 
to define more specially the functions of the au- 
thorities to be employed in them. But whether 
we may choose to act now or not, it is clear, (is it 
not?) that in the absence of precedent legislation 
regulating the powers of the President as com- 


mander-in-chief, he has not, in the establishment || 


of provisional governments over the conquered ! 
provinces of Mexico, exceeded, but only discharged 
his clear functions. It may be asked, however, | 


how, if this authority of the President pertain to |! 


him as commander alone, and be subject to the į 
control of the Legislature, in the absence of prece- į 
dent legislation conferring such power, he could | 
rightfully exercise it? It might be contended, in | 
reply, that the general act declaring war and au- 
thorizing the President to prosecute it, sufficed to, 
confer all the powers incident to -war and result- 
ing from his functions ascommander. But grant- 
ing, as I am inclined to think, there was no legisla- 
tion contemplating with sufficient precision the 
peculiar contingencies which have arisen from the 
glorious achievements of our armies, nor the pow- 
ers to be exercised by our commander-in-chief, 
still are there not laws of controlling authority, 
within the scope of which the powers exercised 
by him were appropriately embraced, and by which | 


his action is fully justified? The laws of nations |! 


measuring and defining the powers of a nation and 
its agents in war as in peace, have they not again 
and again been solemnly recognised and acted on? 
Under the clause of the Constitution requiring that 
the President should see the Jaws faithfully exe- 
cuted, is he not bound to see, in all our interna- 
tional relations, by our consular and diplomatic 
agents in peace, by owr armies and generals in 
war, that the laws of nations be observed and ful- 
filled? Was he not, then, bound to see that the | 
obligations imposed by the laws of nations to a | 


conquered people were respected and obeyed? i 


Nor does this view conflict with the position that | 


his authority and action might have been, and still || 


may be, controlled by our legislation: for how- 
ever obligatory, in the absence of other legislation, 
the laws of nations, it is ever subject, in its opera- 


tion on our own authorities, even the highest, to i| 


be modified or controlled by the legislature of the | 
nation. . 
Passing, Mr. Speaker, from the right, now, Į 


trust, demonstrated, of the President to establish i| 
provisional civil governments, to an examination |; 


of his powers in connexion with that higher privi- | 
lege which we have seen is accorded by the law of 
nations to a conqüering sovereign, of incorporating 
the territory an 


peace. War, in many respects, from the néces- 
sity of the case, must enlarge the scope of execu- 
tive power, and add to his influence and authority. 
In some cases it may oversweep the ordinary 
restraints of civil institutions, but it can never right- 
fully break down the limitations of our Constitu- 
tion, or merge into one the distinct departments of 
our Government. That the Executive alone, be- 
cause of the existence of war, should be at liberty, 
at his own will and pleasure, to incorporate into 
this Union a boundless extent of territory, and to 
| admit to all the rights and obligations of citizens 
| under our free institutions their inhabitants—people 
| of any race or color, and alien wholly to.our laws 
and language—is utterly preposterous, It may be— 
I determine not the question now even for myself- 
hereafter politic and just, that after long-continuéed 
peaceable possession, or after a definitive treaty: of: 
peace confirming our dominion, some or all the 
| conquered provinces of Mexico should be incor- 
porated, end de citizens admitted into our Union; 
but whenever done, it can only be by the highest 
act of the sovereignty of the nation, the people, in 
the mode prescribed by the Constitution, and un- 
derall the sanctions of that sacred instrument. Nor, 
Mr. Speaker, do I hazard anything in expressing 
the firm conviction that the President has nevér 
contemplated, much less attempted, such startling 
acts of annexation and incorporation by his sole 
authority as have been here charged on him. Rely 
upon it, he has confined himself to his clear right 
and duty of establishing mere provisional govern- 
ments, and securing to the conquered people the 
blessings of civil institutions during our military 
occupancy. Further he has not essayed to go. 
Į care not for, nor should we be misled by, the 
i vague phraseology or loose assurances contained 
in the alleged proclamations of General Kearny 
and Commodore Stockton,—gallant, patriotic offi- 
cers, undoubtedly, but without reproach to them, 
certainly not learned civilians nor constitutional 
lawyers. As commanders, charged with interna- 
tional relations, they have been perhaps more hat 
bituated to consider, and in the present Instance 
have more consulted the powers conferred on their 
conquering country by the Jaws of nations, than 
| the constitutional limitations and partition of power 
| applicable to the different depattments of our Gov- 


il ernment; as we have heretofore seen, in the 


utmost extreme of their supposed action, they 
have kept strictly within the pale of the law of 
nations, and given no just cause of complaint | 
either to Mexico or neutral nations. With cir- 
eumspection to that extent they were perhaps con- 


inhabitants of a conquered prov- |! tent. They may have heedlessiy transcended the 
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authority with which alone. the. Executive -could 
invest them, and. some- of. their acts may not 
meet approval. If.so, their venial-errors, but the 
offspring of an excess of spirit.and patriotism, will 
readily claim the indulgent lenity of the country, 
and provoke only a smile at their boldness. But 
the case would be far otherwise if the President 
had authorized. such procedure, and usurped the 
high prerogative of annexation and admission to 
citizenship in the Union. He would be held.asa 
civilian, as the chief magistrate of this nation, ac- 
countable for better Knowledge and more just esti- 
mate of his powers, and be justly subjected to 
a severer judgment and sterner rebuke. But, 
sir, we have not the instructions actually given, and 
the assumption that he has so confounded the 
powers of the Government, and exceeded his pe- 
culiar functions, is alike unwarrantable and unjust. 
Instead of having justification for such conclusion, 
we are authorized, nay, bound to believe, from the 
principles explicitly avowed in his message the 
other day, that he has fully appreciated his powers | 
and duties in relation to those conquered provinces, 
` and strictly conformed to them. In a passage of 
that message, he expounds the principles of the | 
Jaw of nations, and the rights and duties involved 
in the functions of the commanding generals in 
relation to the conquered provinces of Mexico, with 
a precision and accuracy worthy of all praise; and 
it is impossible, in view of that passage, to sup- 
pose, thatin one jot or tittle has he misconceived 
or violated his authority and duties; and I was 
gratified, on yesterday, to hear from the able gen- | 
tleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Winturop,] 
that to the principles there avowed there could be 
no just exception or objection. That passage is | 
as follows: . 
“ By the laws of nations a conquered territory 
t is subject to be governed by the conqueror during 
‘his military possession, and until there is either 
a treaty of peace, or he shall voluntarily withdraw 
‘from it. The old civil government being neces- 
‘sarily superseded, it is the right and duty of the 
‘ conqueror to secure his conquest, atid to provide 
‘ for the maintenance of civil order and the rights 
‘of theinhabitants. This right has been exercised, | 
‘and this duty performed, by our military and naval |; 
‘commanders, by the establishment of temporary | 
t governménts in some of the conquered provinces || 
‘in Mexico, assimilating them as far as practicable 


i 
i 
J 
i 


| ernance of her laws. 


‘to the free institutions of our own country.” j 
You see here the clear limitation which the Presi- |; 


f 


dent has placed on his powers, and how their exer- |; 
cise has been confined to the establishment, by his ji 
commanders, of provisional and temporary civil gov- |! 
ernments alone. Now, does not common sense, as 
well as simple justice, require us to believe, in the | 
absence of the actual instructions given to our com- 
manders, they will be found conformable strictly |: 
to principles so clearly understood and avowed? | 
Can it be supposed the President would commit 
such besotted folly as to give instructions of one |: 
kind, and then define principles and select a position |; 
in his message which, so far from sustaining, would |, 
actually condemn and rebuke them? The idea is |! 
incredible. 

The views which I have expressed will fully 
apply to the authority and action of the President, 
in establishing provisional governments over all i 
the territories of Mexico, which have been con- 
quered and occupied by our troops. But it has 
been intimated here, that as the President has | 
maintained in his message that all the territory on 
this side of the Rio Grande, from its source to its 
mouth, constitutes rightfully a part of Texas, the |! 
same principles could not apply to that when seized 
by our victorious commanders as to conquered ter- 
ritovies of Mexico proper; and that such portion |! 


of Texas, when wrested from Mexican possession, |: 
should at once have been surrendered to Texas, | 
and its inhabitants subjected to her laws, and se- | 
cured infall the guarantied rights of citizens of one | 
of the States of the Union. Now, Mr. Speaker, | 

will not pretend here to enter on the vexed ques- | 
tion, how far the Jimits of Texas rightfully extend. | 
Nor is it necessary. One thing, at least, must be 

admitted by all, even the bitterest opponents of the | 
Administration, and that is, that from the time of | 
the treaty with Santa Ana, which ensued from the | 
battle of San Jacinto, Texas has invariably claimed | 
that her rightful boundaries extended to the Rio 

Grande, from its mouth to its source, and that her | 
constitution expressly so defines and declares her |! 
limits. Well, when in this state of things, Texas 


was admitted into the Union, she: was received 
just as she was, with all her actual possessions 
and rightful claims; but with the right expressly 
‘reserved, in contemplation of peaceful negotiations, 
to this Government to settle her boundaries with 
Mexico. In exercise of this right, and discharge 
of our corresponding obligation to Texas, but in a 
spirit of the utmost liberality to Mexico, we have 
honestly and in good faith sought a pacific settle- 
ment. of these disputed boundaries. Magnani- 
mously, again and again, with far more forbear- 
ance than we would have manifested towards the 
most powerful nation of the earth, have we made 
overtures to Mexico for pacific negotiation and 
Nberal settlement of territorial disputes. Our over- 


tures were refused, our offers scorned, and our | 


plenipotentiary, sent by invitation, dented recep- 
tion. Hence, in the war, declared after long for- 
bearance, one of its leading ends was the settle- 


; ment by force of these very boundaries. We were 
| certainly, then, entitled to seize and hold the terri- 


tories in dispute. But should they have been im- 
mediately surrendered to ‘Texas, and their inhabi- 
tants subjected to her jurisdiction and protection? 
It may be well doubted, as full power over the set- 


tlement of boundaries has been expressly reserved | 


to our Federal Government, whether these dispu- 
ted torritories can be properly regarded as an ascer- 
tained part of Texas, since it is possible that all, 
or considerable portions, may yet, by definitive 
treaty of peace, be restored and confirmed to 
Mexico. But granting all such disputed territory 
to be undoubtedly part of Texas, how did it lie 
with reference to her population and jurisdiction? 
But a small portion of it—the country south of the 
Nueces and near the mouth of the Rio Grande— 
had been under the actual dominion of Texas, lay 
contiguous to her settlements or had been inhabit- 


ed by citizens acknowledging her laws. That por- jj 


tion might be readily brought under her jurisdic- 
tion, and its inhabitants recognised as citizens, and 
accordingly we find it left by our commanders to 
the control of Texan authorities and to the gov- 
No provisional government 
was established there by military authority. But 
the residue of the extensive disputed territory was 
far otherwise situated. Remote, separated from 


| the settled portion of Texas by immense wastes or 


rugged mountain ranges, in the actual possession 
of Mexican authorities, and so far as inhabited at 
all, peopled by enemies, who did not admit the 
sovereignty of Texas and would not submit to her 
laws; under such circumstances it was impossi 
ble to maintain possession at all except by milita- 
ry ascendency. The jurisdiction and authority of 
Texas could not have been extended or exer 
cised over it; and to have pretended to surrender 
it in deference to the sovereignty of Texas, 
would have been at once a mockery and a forfeit- 
ure of our conquests. The necessity of the case, 


the actual circumstances of. the country, render- | 


ed inevitable the maintenance of military rule, and 
allowed it to be tempered only by the establish- 


ment of a provisional government. Was this usur- | 


pation, or a violation of the constitutional rights 


i of a sovereign State of the Confederacy? Texas 


certainly does not complain. The war has been 


; declared with her cordial approval. Our armies, 


even before it broke out, were invited into her ter- 
ritories, and it may confidently be assumed that 
she approves and confirms the necessary action of 
our commanders in these disputed territories. In- 


! deed, the Representative here of western Texas, 
| the region immediately concerned, tells us his 


State and people are well content with their action. 
Whence, then, the clamor and complaint on the 


; Subject of the violation of Texan sovereignty and 
: the oppression of her citizens? Not from the State 


itself, neither from its friends or the advocates of 


its annexation. No; from its worst opponents— | 
the most vehement denouncers of its admission to | 


the Union. They, of all men, have now grown 


so wondrous kind, and enrolled themselves as the | 


special champions of her sovereignty and the 
rights of her citizens. The source exhibits the 


pointlessness and futility of the complaint. In- | 


deed, Mr. Speaker, this whole subject may be 
compressed into very brief compass. This dis- 
puted territory belonged either to Texas or to 
Mexico. If to Texas, it being under the control of 
Mexico, and beyond the possible reach of its own- 
er’s dominion and jurisdiction, we have seized it 
for her; and to maintain its possession, we, from 
the necessity of the case, have held it by military 


i 
j 


; mere military officer: 


| designated him as the perso 


‘authority, and established a provisional govern- 


ment. If it belonged to. Mexico, why, then, we 
have but conquered and held a province of the 
enemy, and accorded to its people the blessing of 
atemporary civil government. Gentlemen may 
view it either way. Is it not clear there has been 
no usurpation by the President of powers not 
pertaining to him under the Constitution; no in- 
vasion of the sovereignty of Texas of which she 
can complain; and no injury or wrong, according 
to the laws of nations, done either to Mexico or 
neutral Powers? 

Mr. WOODWARD said that he could have 
wished that more time had been afforded the 
House to examine and reflect upon the Executive 


message; before they were called upon to express 


opinions in regard to it: but the debate had been 
forced upon them; aresolution of inquiry had been 
moved, and every member was called on to say 
now what he had to say, whether in the affirma- 
tive or negative. Mr. W., for one, apprehended 
that much had been advanced by gentlemen, on 
both sides of the question, which could not be 
sustained. The general subject was to be consid- 
ered under two aspects: first, as under the law of 
nations; and, secondly, as under the Constitution 
of the United States. Whatever rights we might 
possess over the conquered provinces of Mexico, 
those rights existed not by the Constitution, but 
by the laws of nations: they had no reference 
whatever to any local organization. Whatever 
they might be, they were the same without respest 
to domestic polity. Mr. W. dissented from some 
of the positions taken yesterday by his friend from 
South Carolina, {Mr. Ruzrr,] who had evidently 
spoken impromptu: many of the principles he laid 
down, however, were entirely correct; in others, 
he fwas certainly mistaken. So far was it from 
being true that we owed no obligations to our ene- 
my, there were some obligations we owed to none 
else than a hostile nation. All those obligations 
which arose under the laws of war, were binding 
on us when in a state of war: all the duties which 
grew out of such a stateof things, we were bound 
to respect and to perform. All these we owed to 
Mexico. It was not the President, or Captain 
Stockton, in particular, who owed these obliga- 
tions, but the whole Union—the entire Govern- 


| ment of the United States, in all its departments. 


Whatever question, in this matter, arose under the 
law of nations, was a question between Govern- 
ments—a_ question between sovereigns. Not a 
question merely as to what were the powers ofa 
commanding general, or what the functions of an 
army; but a question touching the rights and du- 
ties of sovereigns. We were not yet the sovercigna 
of Mexico: Mexico was a foreign sovereignty to 
us; and as such, tbeugh in hostile relation to us, 
might claim all the obligations incident to the laws 
of war. 

The second aspect, however, in which we were 
to look at this matter, presented a question under 
the Constitution of the United States as to what 
were the rights and duties resulting under that in- 
strument to the different departments of our own 
Government. On this point, Mr. W. purposed to 


| be very brief. The Constitution recognised a dif- 
ference between the mere power to make battle, 


and the power to create the regular legal relation 
of war, as between sovereigns. According to that 
instrument there were cases*where {the President 
might and must engage in hostilities, but yet it 


| conferred the regular war-power exclusively in 


Congress. The power entrusted to the President 
of the United States (and every Governor of a 
State had the same) was a provisional power, 
which he might exercise upon emergency until the 


|| competent authority should declare war, or decline 


to declare it. When that paramount power had 
spoken all executive and subordinate power ceas- 
ed. The President had nothing to do with the de- 
claring of war, unless to approve or veto a bill by 
which war was declared, but after war had been 
actually declared by law, the President was at 
once resolved (so far as war was concerned) into a 
n he was, ex officio, generalis- 
simo of the army, and his power as such was to 
be sought in the military law, not in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. The Constitution only 
n who was to head the 
army: as to the authority he might exert as such, 
it was precisely the same by the Constitution as 
General Scott would have as the head of the army. 
He was purely, and exclusively, a military officer, 
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go far as the war was concerned. And for what 
purpose was he created such? To fight and van- 
quish the foe of the country, and with that view, to 
invade his territory. But the war was our war, 
not the President’s. Its ends and purposes were 
our ends and purposes; the army to carry it on 
was our army; the generalissimo, though indicated 
by the Constitution, to command the army, was 
our generalissimo, and, in that capacity, he was 
wholly subordinate to Congress and to the civil 
authority. The President who commanded the 
army was not that President who approved or ve- 
toed bills, who received foreign ambassadors, who 
nominated judges and other high officers, and 
made treaties; he was the commander of the army 
only, and as such was divested by the Constitu- 
tion of every political relation. “The Constitution 
might have made the Speaker of that House, or the 


President of the Senate, commander-in-chief of! 
the army just as well as the President; and either | 


of these officers, without any political power at all, 


would have had all the military power the Presi- į 
dent had. So that those civil functions, in which | 


he codperated with the two branches of the Legis- 
lature, added nothing whatever to his authority as 
a military officer. 


Well, then, what were his duties as commander- | 


in-chief? what were the powers of the generalissi- 
mo of the army? In the first place, to execute the 
war, to fight the enemy, to invade his territories. 
But, besides this, he had other duties to perform— 


duties which this nation, as a nation, owed; they 


were the duties of Congress, which we, the repre- | 


sentatives of the American people, owed to the 
peaceful citizens of a country with which we were 
at war, and which we had invaded. All military 
officers, and the President as first among them, 
‘were answerable for the performance of them to 
the 
them, he wilfully failed, he would be impeachable. 
‘The duties he was to perform to such peaceful in- 
habitants were the duties we owed to them, and 
which he, as our officer, our agent, was bound to 
discharge. 

What, then, was the nature “of those duties? 
And here was the main subject of inquiry, Hav- 
ing invaded the province of a hostile sovereign, and 
ejected from it all other authority than our own, 
what duty did the laws of nations impose upon us? 
It was to take the place of the sovereign we had 
driven out. Our 


the natural political parent of the conquered people, 


was to stand to them in loco parentis. He was |; 
bound to do for them all that he was bound to do | 


for his own legitimate children. And what was 
that? <“ To see that the laws were faithfully exe- 


cuted.” That was the duty of the natural sover- ` 


eign; and the President, as standing in the place of |: _ Mr, SEDDON here was understood to ask of | 


that sovereign, was bound to do the same. 
He was not to make the laws; he was not to 


establish new relations for the people; he was not |; 
He 
was to see that the existing laws, as he found them, : 
were duly executed and obeyed. He was to exe- | 


to disturb vested rights, or any other rights. 


cute those laws which the Mexican sovereign 


would have executed had he not been displaced. |i 


This was his right and his duty towards peaceful, 
unresisting citizens of the province. 


But further: there were duties we owed to the ! 


belligerent citizens also; to men found in arms, re- i; 
d Mr. W.,) prison- | 


sisting our possession. Sir, (sai 
ers of war even have rights. There were rights 
in war as well as in peace.” And the duties cor 
responden \ 
dent and his subordinates. 
positions t 
explicit. 
(Mr. W. here quoted Vattel, where he declares 
that the invading nation gets the rights only of the 


former sovereign of the territory; that the people | 
retained their liberties, and were not to be deprived | 


rel of the invading sover- 


of them; since the quar £ 
e sovereign expelled.] 


eignty was only with th 

Now, (said Mr. W.,) 
under whom and for whom he w 
the question: ‘* Why s 
prived of their r 
their sovereigns?” 
us, who assert the right of se 
foremost to repudiate a distinction thus drawn 
between the sovereign and his people, the object 
of which was to exempt them from the tyrant’s lia- 
pilities? But the provinces of which we had taken 
possession were integral portions of Mexico; and, 


> would it not be strange for 


people of the United States; and if, in any of | 


resident, having driven away | 


t to them were incumbent on the Presi- || 


On the foregoing pro- | 
he law of nations was very definite and : 


if Vattel, and the despots , 
rote, could put |; 
hould the people be de- | 
ights because of a quarrel between || 


If-gavernment, to be , 


| as such, the respective peoples had, besides indi- 
| vidual rights, local and federal institutions. [Here 
i Mr. W. quoted Vattel to this effect.} 

If the conquered country constituted an inte- 
grant part of a sovereignty, it passed in the same 
character into the possession of the conquering 
general. If, for example, the State of Georgia 
should be conquered by a French army, it would 
|| be competent to the military head of the invading 
|| army to proclaim the dissolution of her federal 
‘| relation to this Union—to abolish'the office of Rep- 
| resentatives or Senators in Congress.. But mere 
| military authority could do no more. It could not 
disturb the local laws and institutions.: The 


‘| French sovereign alone could do that. 
| State Government would stand justasit was. The 
i| passages cited illustrated just what the military 
authority of the United States could lawfully do 
within the subdued provinces of Mexico. Cali- 
fornia, New Mexico, Chihuahaa, and whatever 
other provinces we might take, were sovereign in- 
tegrants of the Mexican republic; and if the Presi- 
dent conquered them, he, in his military capacity, 
must take and hold them just as he found them. 
Mr. HOLMES, of South Carolina, here inter- 
|| posed to know whether he had rightly understood 
his colleague’s doctrine. If he understood his 
olleague, he said that if the State of Georgia were 


| 


| 
i 
| 


i 
i 
{ 


vould, ipso facto, be functi officio, [laughter] though 
(continued Mr. H.) they had been elected for six 
years. Would he say that? 

A voice here asked Mr. H. to translate functus 
| officio. {Increased merriment, during a colloquy 
between the two gentlemen from South Carolina, 
who stood near each other.] 

Mr. WOODWARD, when heard again by the 
reporter, was observing that he was glad that his 
colleague had thought proper te convey an ex- 
tremely technical idea, in language of as extreme 
technicality. But his colleague did not rightly 
conceive the point Mr. W. had made. He had 
been speaking of the powers of a foreign general 
after effecting a successful invasion. He did not 
mean to say that the authority of the Senators 
from Georgia would be at all impaired, or that 
they could not act authoritatively again after the 
enemy should have been expelled from the State. 
What he meant to say was, that a French general, 
getting possession of the State of Georgia, could 
cut her of from her federal relations to the Union 
without committing usurpation. Still he would be 
‘bound to preserve the State laws, and see that 


i 
a 


i they were executed. Th 
' federal relations of Georgia, he would do no act 
: impeachable at home, as not conformable to the 
law of nations or the laws of war. 


Mr. Woopwarp whether he meant to say that the 


the conquering sovereignty ? 


1 me”? 

| Having thus endeavored to defin 
! the head of the army toward both th : 
ii the belligerent citizens of a conquered province, he 
‘ would next proceed to state what were bis duties 
His 


e the duties of 


: toward his own country and his own army. 
duty to his army was, to 
and at every sacrifice. These duties conferred the 
right of martial Jaw, and, for this purpose of seif- 
protection, he mi 
necessary to th 

: the war. 


|; province he had subdu j j 
nied that there was any such authority to be found 
in Vattel. He denied the existence of any such 
i right; and, further, he denied that the President of 


i knowledge) had attempted to exerc 
right. 
making a case 
i stand. His duty, 
country, was to see thai the laws of that couniry 
were duly administered. He could add no new law 


for him, on which he could not 


i| guaranty the preservation of their own laws to the 
| conquered people. He had not given them any 


The local i} 


conquered ‘by France, her Senators in Congress .j 


at, in thus dissolving the ! 


: State authority of Georgia, if Georgia should be | 
conquered, would not be a State authority under | 


To which Mr. WOODWARD replied, “When | 


: my friend has heard me through he will agree with | 


e peaceful and |; 


protect it at all hazards `; 


ght take any and every measure | 
e end, and to secure the objects of `; 


Some gentlemen had contended that the Presi- ` 
dent had the right to set up @ government in the | 
ed, but Mr. W. utterly de- 


the United States (so far as Mr. W. had any | 
ise any such | 
He thought the President’s friends were | 


as generalissimo ina conquered | 
but the law-martial for thé protection of his army. | 


What had the President done repugnant to the i; 
law of nations? He had done nothing more than : 


laws—not- one. - Hehad not made. new offices or: 
officers, . The law-of nations declared that incase 
of conquest all connexion was severed between 
conquered. province and its former soyereizn; 
did ‘not this allow.-the. President. to transfe 
allegiance of the conquered people to thew 
sovereign? Could. the; officers. there derive. 
authority -from an-enemy X : The: very.id 


their commissions, ‘and substitute for them coms: 
missions from the United, States: He was bound - 
to see that the laws existing there were dulyiexe= 


how could he discharge'this duty if. the: officers... 
who were to.administer: the laws were responsible. 
to a foreign Government? . They must be regarded 
as holding their. commissions’ from: the; Unitet 
States, for we were tobe held responsible for their 
good conduct. : They. owed, clearly,:a temporary 
allegiance to the United States, living exclasively 
i| under our protection. . Oaths.of allegiance didnot 
create allegiance—they only recognised: an: vals. 
i| legiance already existing. Allegiance might grow: 
out of a man’s geographical: position; he owed 
temporary allegiance to the country that protected 
him forthe time being; he. was: bound to submit 
to its authority; and.if you exacted: from: him an 
oath that he would do®this, what harm, had:you 
done. him? He was bound. before he ‘made..the 
promise. Could not the United States Govern- 
ment require of every foreign person, (even diplo- 
mat) residing here, so long as he remained. within 
the United States, to observe allegiance to its.Gov- 
ernment? The oath does not. create: allegiance; 
not at all, The only hardship of an oath touching” 
allegiance was where it exacted a renunciation‘of 
a lawful sovereign. Such an oath under duress 
would be an outrage. But even such an. oath 
taken voluntarily, and not extorted, would work 
jj no wrong. Mr. W. did not mean to say that if 
| he had been in the place of Captain Stockton.or 
‘| General Kearny, he would have exacted any sort 
i| of oath fromthe Mexicans; but certainly he’ 
| insist that the local authorities of Santa, Feé-and 
California had become responsible:to the Govern- | 
ment of the United States, oath or no oath. “While 
| the provinces were in our possession, and under 
our protection, the people owed the same allegiance 
to the United States Government that all the- peos 
| ple of the United States did... Such a proceeding 
|| as took place might be unprecedented; buti took 
‘| nothing from the Mexicans which they had aright 
to keep; nor did it impose upon them anything 
which it was not our right to impose. k ; 

But Mr. W. had a further point to touch. He 
granted that these provinces could not come. into 
the United States by a mere military operation. 
The Constitution ‘declared that: new States might 
| be admitted into the Union by. Congress. The.only 
question that could arise was, whether these were, 
| in the sense of the Constitution, ‘new States ??? 
| The authority to admit was. in Congress.alone.: 

In regard to the conduct: of the President, Mr. 
W. would pass briefly to.a position he did not 
hesitate to lay down as a sound one. : It was this: 
i Where, in prosecuting a war, you have taken a 
province of the enemy, the fair and natural: pre- 
sumption is, that you intend to hold it eventually, 
or until. some equivalent shall. be réceived in ex- 
change for it.. Were not these conquered: prov- 
inces already our own by the Jaws of war; and-by 
the principles of equity too, if the war was ajust 
war? Had we not bought them, and bought theni 
at the cost of blood and treasure? . Yes !:we had 
bought them, and paid dearly-for them, too: and 
the President was bound to presume that we would 
surrender the country only for a fair equivalent. 
Entertaining this presumption, then; was he- not 
required to take every precaution to advance the 
‘ end he was bound to presume we had .in contem- 
plation ? 

Mr. W. did not know the facts: he could not, 
therefore, speak positively: but, so far as he did 
know them, the President had‘exercised only those 
l rights, or rather performed . those duties, which 
| pertained to him as generalissimo of the army: be 
had done only his duty, and had usurped no.pow- 
rs which did not belong to him. And he consid- 
ered the attack which had here been made upon 
him to be unfounded, and to have been made-in- 
cautiously. : EAS 

It had been asked by some; whether time would 
not, of itself, give us that country 2+-whether, if 
we continued. to hold -possession,of it for along 
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absurd. -The President had a right to- dissotye ` < 


cuted. This was his duty, rather than‘ right? and ~ 


28: 


a : i 
period, it would not, ipso facto, become a part and 


portion of the United. States? It was certainly 
true there were few legal results time would not | 
bring about.. The principle on which every stat- 
ute of limitations rested was a perfectly just one; | 
viz: that what was-seen by all to be the condition 
of a thing*for a. long time, was to be taken to be 
its lawful condition. Fn the State of South Caro- 
lina, the lapse of ten years would-effect the same 
result in relation to real-estate that a- sealed instru- 
ment with two witnesses could do. And this sas 
not deemed a thing extraordinary. If Mexico 
should be-found. to have abandoned these distant 
possessions, and to make no strugele to recover 
them, and it should be evident she had not the 
means'to do it, and we should continue to hold on 
to our possession, Congress conniving at it, the 
mere lapse of time wouid at last convert a military 
occupation into a political ownership, by that nat- 
ural justice which approves every statute of limit- 
ations. But Mr. W. utterly demied that we could 
acquire territory by mere military authority, and, 
though we might by time, he was for leaving the 
matter, not.to time, but to the proper authorities. 

Mr. W. had intended to remark on some other 
points, but his friend from Virginia [Mr. Seppoy] 
had so far anticipated him as to render it not worth 
his while to say anything more. 


On motion of Mr. BOYD, it was ; 

Ordered, That the Speaker appoint the standing 
committees. 

On motion, it was 

Ordered, That when the House adjourns, it ad- 
journ to meet again on Monday next. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the fol- 
lowing Executive communications: 

I, A letter from the Secretary of State, in pur- 
suance of the twentieth section of the act entitled 
“ An act legalizing and making appropriations’ for 
such necessary objects as have been usually in- 
cluded in the general appropriation’ bills without 
authority of law, and to fix and provide for certain 
incidental expenses of the departments and offices 
of the Government, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved August 26, 1842; and the ‘act making 
appropriations for the civil and diplomatic ex- 
penses of Government for the year 1836,” (section 
2,) transmitting statements of the following pur- 

ort; . 
: Statement A shows the manner in which the 
fund for contingent expenses of the State Depart- 
ment has been expended, so far as the disburse- 
ments have been made by the agent of the depart- 
ment during the fiscal year ending 30th June, 
1846. f 

Statement B shows the disbursements from the 
same fund from August 8, 1845, to August 18, 
1846, made by others than the agent of the Depart- 
ment of State, as stated by the Fifth Auditor. 

Stutemeat C, by the Register of the Treasury, 
shows the amount of all former appropriations for 
the same object remaining in the treasury and in 
the hands of disbursing agents, on the 30th June, 
1846. 

Statement D shows the disbursements of all mo- 
neys made by the agent of the department during 
the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1846. 

Statement E is a statement of contingent ex- 
penses of foreign intercourse for the year ending 
30th November, 1846. 

Statement F shows the disbursements from the 
fund for contingent expenses of all the missions 
abroad, by the agent of the department, for the 
fiscal year ending 30th June, 1846. 

Statement G shows the disbursements from the 
same fund during the same period, by others than | 
the agent for the department, as stated by the 
Fifth Auditor. 

TE A communication from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting the report made to the 
Treasury Department by Professor A. D. Bache, 
Superintendent of the Coast Survey, showing the | 
progress of that work during the year ending No- 
vember, 1846. 

HE A communication from the Treasury of the 
United States, transmitting, in pursuance of law, 
copies of the Treasurer’s accounts with the United 
States for the third and fourth quarters of 1845, 
and the first and second quarters of 1846, as ad- 
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ing the operations of that bureau during the last 
ear. 
J YV. Acommunication from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting his annual report on the 
state of the finances, appended to.which are state- 
ments showing the amount of receipts and ex- 
penditures during the year ending 30th- June, 1846; 
the duties, revenues, and public expenditures du- 
ring the first quarter of the fiscal year (from July 
1 to September 30) of 1846; the quantity and value 
of teas consumed annually from 1821 to 1846, and 
the amount of duty which accrued on the same 


per pound, and the equivalent ad valorem during 
the years which the article was subject to duty; 
| 
| from 1821 to 1846; the amount of duty which ac- 
‘erued on the same from 1821 to 1832, with the rate 
of duty per pound, and the equivalent ad valorem 
during the years it was subject to duty; all treasu- 
ry notes paid under the act of August 10, 1846, 
which had been stolen or put in circulation, and 
j not cancelled; amount of the public debt on the 
4th March, 1845, and the amount of the same 
paid; the value of merchandise imported. paying 


agricultural products. 

VI. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry, transmitting a statement of the receipts and 
expenditures for the year ending June 30, 1846. 

VII. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry, transmitting a report of the commerce. and ton- 
nage for the last fiscal year. 


Which several communications were ordered-to 
be laid upon the table and printed. 
The House then adjourned. 


PETITIONS, &c. 
The following memorials and 
presented and appropriately referre 
By Mr. ALBERT SMITH: The petition of Herman 
Brown and others, citizens of Genesee county, New York, 
| praying for the establishment of a post-route from Alexan- 
i der to Le Roy, in said county. g 
By Mr. DANIEL P. KING: The memorial of the Repre- 
sentatives of the Yearly Meeting of the Society of Friends 
for New England, numbering nearly 9,000, for the adoption 
of such measures as will put a specdy end to the Mexican 
war. 


petition were 


IN SENATE. | 
Mownpay, December 14, 1846. 


The Hon. Jons M. Crayron (Whig) appeared 
in his seat to-day. 

The Journal of Thursday last was read and ap- 
proved. 
| Mr. MANGUM presented the credentials of the 
| Hon. George E. Bapeer, (Whig,) elected a Sena- 
tor by the Legislature of the State of North Caro- 


H, Haywood, jr., resigned. 


| office was administered to Mr. Bapeer by the 
Vice President, and he took his seat. 

A number of messages in writing were received 
i from the President of the United’ States by the 
hands of his Private Secretary. 


REPORTS FROM DEPARTMENTS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT iaid before the Sen- 
ate a report of the Secretary of War, covering the 
annual report of the Commissioner of Pensions; 
which was read, and ordered to be printed. 

Also, a report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
made in compliance with a resolution of the Senate 
of the 29th June, 1846, showing the number, de- 
scription, and tonnage, of vessels employed in the 
coasting trade in the several districts of the United 


i| States, on the 30th day of June, 1846; which was 


read, and ordered to be printed. 

Also, a report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
made agreeably to law, on the commerce and navi- 
gation of the United States; which was, 

On motion, by Mr. DIX, ordered to be printed, 
together with 1750 copies in addition to the usual 
number, 250 thereof for the use of the Treasury 
Department. 

Also, a report of the Secretary of State, made 
agreeably to law, showing the contingent expenses 
of the department during the year ending June 30, 


justed by the accounting officers of the Treasury. 
IV. A communication from the Secretary of the | 
Treasury, transmitting a report from the Acting | 


1846; the amounts for 
the hands of the dish 
time; and the disburse 


ursing agents at the same 
ment from the fund. for the 


Commissioner of the General Land Office, show-. 


the quantity and value of coffee consumed annually | 


lina for the unexpired term of the Hon. William | 


The credentials having been read, the oath of | 


same objects remaining in 


from 1821 to 1832, and the average rate of duty | 


duty; a comparative view of the value of certain | 


| 


contingent .expenses of missions abroad for the 
year ending 30th June, 1846; which was ordered 
to be.printed. 

PETITIONS. 


Mr. BENTON presented the petition of Sarah 
E. Graham, widow of John Graham, deceased, 
an officer in the United States naval service, pray- 
ing a pension; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. NILES presented the petition of Seth Ban- 
ister, praying to be allowed the commutation pay 
i due to his late father, as an officer in the revolu- 
tionary war; which was laid upon the table. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN presented the petition of 
Leslie Coombs, of Kentucky, praying the pay- 
ment of a debt due to him by the republic of Texas 
previous to her annexation to the United States, 
for the security of which debt the revenues of that 
republic were set apart by law; which was refer- 
red to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. J. M. CLAYTON presented the petition of 
S. Calvert Ford, late a suttler in the army, praying 
to be indemnified against loss by the death and in- 
| Solvency of a paymaster in whose hands he had 
placed for collection certain claims for advances to 
United States troops; which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, the petition of Arnold Naudain, for com- 
pensation for superintending the construction of 
two floating lights for the port of Wilmington, 
Delaware, in the years 1843, 1844, and 1845; 
which was‘referred to the Committee on Claims, 

Mr. WESTCOTT presented the petition of 
William G. Davis and Mary Ann Davis, for come 
i pensation for the use and waste of their propert 
| by troops of the United States during the Semi- 
i nole war; which was referred to the Committee on 
; Claims. 

Mr. ARCHER presented the petition of George 
Taylor, praying indemnity for French spoliations 
prior to 1800; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. ‘ 

Mr. YULEE presented a petition of citizens of 
East Florida, praying certain amendments to the 
lact of August 4, 1842, to provide for the armed 
occupation and settlement of the peninsula of East 
Florida; which was referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands, 

Also, the petition of John Capo, praying indem- 
nity for the destruction of property belonging to 
his late father, by troops of the United States, in 
1812;. which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, the memorial of A. H. Cole, late a sutler 
tin the army, for the payment of claims for ad- 
vances to United States troops in Florida; which 

was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
| Mr. ARCHER presented the petition of Clara 

McWilliams, for permission to locate a military 
land warrant; which was referred to the Commit- 
| tee on Public Lands. 
Mr. LEWIS presented the petition of Titian R. 
| Peale, for indemnity for loss sustained by him by 
i the wreck of the United States ship Peacock; 
| which was referred to the Committee on Naval 
į Affairs. r 
Also, the petition of Joseph Knox Boyd, for 
| remuneration fór his services in aiding at the cap- 
| ture of the United States frigate Philadelphia in 

1804; which was referred to the Committee on Na- 
val Affairs. 2 

Mr. EVANS preggnted the memorial of John 
Neal, administrator of James Neal, deceased, pray~ 
ing indemnity for French spoliations prior to 1800; 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Several Senators asked and obtained leave to 


} 
j 


i 


i| withdraw from the files of the Senate sunlry pa- 


: pers relating to claims, and to have them referred 
| to the proper committees. 

NATIONAL ROAD, ETC. 
_ Mr. SEMPLE gave notice of his intention to 
introduce a bill making appropriation for the con- 


tinuation of the national road to Alton, in the State 
of Illinois. 


Also, a bill making a grant of land to the State 
of Illinois for certain purposes. 
EXTRA PAY TO ARMY AND VOLUNTEERS. 


Mr. BENTON submitted the foll 


tion for consideration: 


owing resolu- 


H 


Resolved, That the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs be instructed to inquire into the expediency 


be paid at the time of their discharge. Also, the 


_ musicians, and privates, of the regular army who 


_ in service. 


‘ef allowing three months extra pay to all the ofi- 
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cers, non-commissioned officers, musicians, and 
privates of volunteers, who have engaged or shall 
engage to serve during the war with Mexico, to 


same allowance to all non-commissioned officers, 


shall engage to serve for the same term. Also, to 
inquire into the expediency of placing the army, in 
all its extent, of officers, non-commissioned officers, 
musicians, and privates, (militia, volunteers, and 
regulars,) on the same footing with the ‘officers, 
petty officers, and scamen in the navy, with respect 
to pensions for wounds or disabilities received in 
service, and provision for their families, in the event 
of being killed or dying in-service; and, also, with 
respect to prize-money for public property taken 
from the enemy, so far as to make the same a 
fund in the hands of the Government for the pay- 
ment of pensions to the families of those killed or 
dying in the service. 


INCREASED PAY, ETC., TO SOLDIERS AND | 
VOLUNTEERS. 


. The following resolution, heretofore offered by | 
Mr. Cairrenpen, came up for consideration: 


THE 


Resolved, 'That the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs be instructed to bring in a bill to increase, | 
during the continuance of the present war with | 
Mexico, the pay of the non-commissioned officers, | 
musicians, and privates, of the army of the United | 
States, including the volunteers; and also to pro- | 
vide for the granting of certificates of merit to | 
such of them as may distinguish themselves by 
personal acts of extraordinary devotion or bravery 
in the performance of their duty; and that those 
to whom such certificates are granted shall receive, 
in virtue thereof, additional pay, at the rate of | 
—— dollars per month, during their continuance 

+ 


The question being on the adoption of this reso- 
lution 

Mr. BENTON desired that it might be put in 
the usual form of an inquiry into the expediency 
of reporting a bill. 


Mr. CRITTENDEN said he was not tenacious |! 


about the form of the resolution, although he re 
garded the form in which he had put the resolu- 


tion as the proper one; but its substance was | 
important. There were peculiar circumstances 
attending the service of our troops in Mexico, 
which, in his own judgment, and he believed in 
the judgment of the public generally, rendered it 
highly proper that those troops should receive in- 
creased pay—especially that large portion of the 
troops called volunteers, who have left their homes 
for the service with less experience in the camp 
life, and with less ability to take care of themselves, 
than the regular soldiers. They ought especially 
to receive, and were justly entitled to receive, an 
increased compensation. The resolution, | how- 
ever, was made to embrace the regular soldiers of | 
the army as well as the volunteers; for it was well 
understood by everybody, that their expenses, 
owing to the character of the service, are greatly 
increased, and consequently their compensation 
ought also to be increased. ‘Ihe resolution did not 
specify the amount by which it was proposed to 
increase their pay, and he thought it proper and 
just, Considering the nature of the case, that this 
point should be left open to the judgment of the 
committee. Whatever might be their decision on 
this subject, he thought himself fully warranted, 
trom the circumstances of the case, in insisting on 
fhe propriety of some amount of increase. _ 

The second branch of the resolution contained a 
provision, which, he was satisfied, would meet 
with the cordial approval of every one. Our offi 
cers who distinguish themselves receive an honor 
ary reward for their services, by brevet promotion 


but the soldier may toil, and dig, and fight most | 


valiantly; he might perform the most heroic deeds, 
without the possibility of signalizing his humble 
name. The resolution, therefore, proposed that 
the committee should provide a means by which 
this defect shall be remedied, by granting a certifi- 
cate of merit to each private soldier who had so 
distinguished himself; and that such certificate of 


merit should not be a mere empty honor, but that | 
the holder should be entitled, in consequence of it, | 


to.some additional pay~-something to remind his 
companions that his country had taken notice of 
his services, humble as they were, and that such 
services would continue to be taken notice of in 
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| of honor, as well as emolument, for the brave so 
| dier who had hazarded. his life for his country’ 


the manner the most beneficial to him who render- 
ed them: namely, by adding to his private emolu- 
ment. : 

Mr. C. believed that both clauses of the resolution 


might be adopted with propriety in their present į 


form; yet, if any of the honorable gentlemen either 
entertained or expressed any doubt in regard to 
the resolution in its present form, he repeated, he 
was not tenacious about the form. The question 
invoived in the first branch of the resolution, was 
merely whether an increase of pay was necessary. 


He was of opinion it was necessary. In the see- | 


ond branch, the only question was, whether we 
ought to confer upon the soldiers of the army these 
evidences of merit. He thought there could be no 
doubt upon the subject of these general proposi- 
tions. As to the extent to which the pay should 
be increased, and the means by which honorary 
rewards should be bestowed, they were matters 
for the consideration of the Senate. He was not 
very tenacious about the precise form of the reso- 
lution, and any Senator desiring to change it, could 
make the motion. 

Mr. ARCHER expressed his entire concurrence 
with the view which had been taken by the Sena- 
tor from Missouri, that this resolution had better 
take the form, not of a positive requisition, but of 
inquiry on the part of the Senate. The matter 
was an entirely new one, and it involved an impor- 
tant principle. In his opinion, it would give more 
efficacy and dignity to the adoption of the resolu- 
tion, if this course were pursued by the Senate. 
If the resolution should be adopted at once, the 
Senate would stand committed to the object of the 
resolution, and it might be said that the subject 
was disposed of with precipitancy; that the mem- 
bers did not have sufficient time to consider the 
subject; and that, if more time had been allotted 
to this purpose, they might have been reluctant to 
give their assent to the proposition. 
therefore, that his honorabie friend would adopt 
the suggestion of the Senator from Missouri, and 
change the resolution. He desired to see the Sen- 


ate unanimous on the subject. 


The reading of the resolution was then called 
for; and having been read, 

Mr. CRITTENDEN rose and said he must 
confess that his preference was very decided as to 
the form of the resolution. This was not anew 
subject with himself. In his own view, the prompt 
and unhesitating adoption of the resolution by the 
Senate, in the form in which it was now oilered, 
would be the most conplimentary and honorable 
testimony which they could bear to the merit of 
the army. He did not believe there was a nation 
in Europe which would not have honored with in- 
creased pay any army which had performed ‘the 
same service—not one. The British army in In- 
dia had been very liberally rewarded for the ser- 
vices which they rendered in achieving their recent 
victories over the Sikhs; and in every victory won 
by the armies of the diiferent nations of iurope he 
believed a reward was usual. it was not only the 
privations to which the troops were subjected—it 


| was not only the increased expenditure which 


attended the soldier’s life—but the meritorious and 
great services they rendered, which claimed, at the 
hands of the country, an increase of compensa- 
tion. The resolution did not propose a permanent 


‘increase, but only an increase during the continu- 


ance of the war. It was not a subject that would 


' give rise to a diversity of opinion, but one con- 


cerning which, he believed, that the Senate enter- 
tained fixed and determined views. He (Mr. C 
was unwilling to make it a subject of inquiry. 
Inquiry implied hesitation, doubt. He thought 


our troops had a right to expect of Congress, not | 


hesitation and doubt, but decision. Their con- 
duct had been decided. So ought our sense of it 
tobe. There was no ground for doubt. The re- 
solution was only to provide some consideration 


Ss 
honor, equally with her officers, though the eyes 
of the world rest upon the latter only. There 
was notan army in the world where a private so 
dier had not some hope of obtaining a higher hono: 
than in ours. That great soldier, Napoleon, mad 
the star of the Legion of Honor to glitter on th 
breast of the humblest soldier, as well as on that 
of the proudest marshal. This Government could 
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il friend from Florida had taken such a view of the 
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i the terrible apprehensions he had expressed. 
i 
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|, it ought not to be made a matter of inquiry. 
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t merit and esteem; bit which the humble soldier 
could hand down to-his children with pleasing and 
i grateful recollections. . He hoped the- resolution 
| would be adopted in the form. “the Committee on 
| Military Affairs shail make provision for increase 
of pay,” &e. He could not, therefore, accede to 
the request of the honorable Senator, however. de- 
sirous he might be, as he always was, to accom- 
| modate himself to his. views. For. the present, 
therefore, he should insist upon the adeption.of 
| the resolution in the form in which it had been 
first presented. feds 
Mr. WESTCOTT said he was opposed -tothe 
| resolution in its present form, and unless modified 
i as suggested by the Senators from Missouri.and 
| Virginia, he should vote against it. He had no 
| objection if it was altered so as to make it a reso-. 
lution of inguiry.. He was behind no Senator on 
i that floor in admiration of the glorious deeds of 
our brave army (regulars.and volunteers) in Texas 
; and Mexico, nor in sincere gratitude; andhe would 
| express that gratitude by increasing their compen- 
i sation and adding to their comforts while in ser- 
. vice,and by liberal donations to them of public 
| lands when they left it. He would make every 
| one in that army an-independent freeholder. But 
|! he did not fear to avow that he was opposed to the 
* mode proposed by the Senator from Kentucky, in 
; the second clause of his resolution, of acknow- 
| ledging our estimation of their services by giving 
| them ‘* certificates of merit.” The reference which 
|| the honorable. Senator had made to the Legion 
: d'Honneur established by Napoleon, and the simi- 
i lar modes adopted by European monarchical pow- 
| ers, of rewarding their soldiers, was sufficient for 
i; him (Mr. W.) on this point. He was for avoid- 
| ing such examples. , He did not believe our citizen 
| soldiers would themselves approve of it. Ours 


|| (said Mr. W.) is a republican government. ‘To 
He hoped, | 


preserve its democratic character, we should:be * 


i! careful to resist the first steps towards establishing 


i exclusive orders, even for the most eminent public 
| services. Especially should we resist the slightest 
| appearance of establishing any military order of 
“merit, whatever the services or exploits of our 
i army. Why, sir, (said Mr. W.,) if this is a mere 
ii matter of form, it will be worthless to the citizen 
i soldier. The certificate of merit will not‘restore a 
i frame enfeebled by disease incurred in service, or 
ii cure the wounds received in battle. Give them 


instructions, so far as it was liable to the objec- 
tions he had suggested. i 
Mr. CRITTENDEN was very sorry that his 


| question. He was a gentleman from whom. he 
i Should have expected a ready support to the reso- 
lution. Hewassorry to see that thesterling demot- 
racy of his friend from Florida was at all alarmed 
by the creation of what he supposed to be distinc- 
| tions in this country contrary to its laws. He, 
| thought that if the gentleman would reconsider his 
views, he would find no cause for alarm or appre- 
: hension, lest it lead to a state of military despotism. 
The gentleman was willing to grant land to the sol- 
diers or pay them out of the treasury, but he would 
give them no other kind or description of reward; 
he would give them no such token of approbation 


‘i as a country usually bestows upon meritorious ser- 


i vices. How much more acceptable to the heart of 
a soldier, some lively token of the gratitude of his 
country, than the mere mercenary recompense. if 
i his friend would consult his better judgment, he 
would find nothing in this proposition to justity 
He 
was sorry it had been proposed to convert the 
question into a resolution of inquiry. He ‘Mogli 
t 
| was a subject beyond inquiry. None had stopped 
to inquire whether our soldiers had taken Monte- 


ii rey, or fought at Palo Alto, or Resaca de la Palma; 


‘all knew it. Why; then, should there be an ingui+ 


confer no such honor. it was not consistent with || ry about the propriety of increasing the pay of 
the institutions of this country to do so. All that || those gallant troops? He would ask the. yeas and 
we could give was a mere certificate of honorable |! nays on the question of amendment. 
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Mr. BENTON regretted that the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Crirrenpen} had asked for the 
yeas and nays om the motion that he had made. 
The motion: was only to change the instruction 
from an order to an inquiry, and the formality of 
yeas and nays might present members as arrayed 
against each other on a matter of substance, when 
it-was only a matter of form. The resolution sub- 
mitted by the Senator is in the absolute form, or- 
dering the committee to bring in a bill for certain 
purposes; the amendment he proposed was to in- 
struct the committee to inquire into the expediency 
of bringing in a bill for the same purpose. This 
was most conformable to parliamentary practice, 
which requires consideration to precede discus- 
sion, and gives to every member time to mature 
his opinion before he gave a vote upon the merits, | 
The inquiry was the usual way; and the mode 
which he (Mr. B.) had this morning adopted in a 
similar case. Mr. B. had this morning submitted 
resolutions of inquiry, the object of which was to 
accomplish a part of the same ends intended by 
the Senator from Kentucky; and he would. read 
them. both, to show the form and the substance of 
his resolutions, and thereby to show that, in mov- 
ing to amend the resolutions of the Senator from 
Kentucky, it was only to make them conformable 
to his own. practice; and he should vote against 
them, if not amended, to show that he also was in 
favor of doing something more for the army. 

(Mr. B. here directed the Secretary to read his 
resolutions introduced this morning, and noticed 
above.} 

The first part of these resolutions, (Mr. B. said,) | 
proposed, in substance, an increase of pay to the 
army in all its branches, and in a way he believed 
that would be more serviceable to the soldier and j| 
his family than a mere increase of monthly pay; | 
it was an addition of three months at the end of | 
his service—an addition usually made at the end 
of a war in favor of those that were discharged, 
but which he deemed it expedient to grant now by 
law, as an encouragement to engage to serve during 
the war. This addition at the end of his term 
would probably be worth more to the soldier and 
his family, than a little increase of pay during his 
service, which might be expended’ as needed, | 
while the other would be brought home. So 
much for the first clause of his (Mr. B.’s) resolu- 
tion, The remaining clause was for the same gen- 
eral object—that of making better provision for the 
army, and to place it in all its branches on an || 
equal footing with the navy. He did not wish to 
diminish the provision of the navy, but he wished 
the army to be on the same footing, which was 
not now the case. The navy had prize money: | 
the army none. The officers and men of the navy 
had permanent pensions for wounds and disabili- 
ties, and their families had the same in the event 
of their being killed or dying in the service. In | 
the navy these pensions were limited to five years 
and extended to those dying in the service, while 
in the army the pensions expire at the end of five |! 
years, and in the case of death not by the hands | 
of the enemy, the soldier gets nothing. Former- | 
ly, the pensions to the families of the navy came 
outof the pension fund created by prize money; 
but since the exhaustion of that fund they came 
out of the treasury; and though nominally for five 
years, yet the time is prolonged at the end of every 
five. While paid out of the pension fund there 
was a seeming reason for this difference between 
the army and navy; but since they are paid out of 
the treasury, there is not even a seeming reason, 
for itis public money, and not prize money, which 
is paid The last clause of the instructions sub- 
mitted by Mr. B. was to allow the army prize 
money for public property taken from the enemy; 
but in a form more acceptable, he believed, to 
every generous heart, both in the army and navy, 
than a mere division of prize money among the 
captors, It was to constitute the value of the 
public property taken from the enemy into a 
fund, to remain in the hands of the Government 
as a pension fund for the benefit of the fami- 
lies, men and officers, regulars, militia, and vol- 
unteers, of those who were killed in batte; 
and what was equally meritorious, but more 
painful to them, died of sickness or accident. This 
would put the army on a footing with the navy; 
and certainly theré is no difference in the merit of 
the sacrifice, whether the brave man who has died 
for his country has met his fate by land or water. 
Mr. B. had long had his mind on this act of re- 


i have since shown in Mexico. 


4! take a port, and a part of the navy be in sight at |! 


| tle York for another.) Mr. B. would say no more | 


i merit to such of them as may distinguish them- | 


paratory justice to the army; he had brought it 
forward several times, but without success; for 
we were so constituted as to require some extrinsic 
stimulus to move even in a great act or hai 
The army was now popular; and he (Mr. B.) 
wished to take advantage of this popularity to 
obtain for it justice. They were the same men, 
most of the regulars, who were in Florida, and he 
(Mr. B.) had spoken of them then as he would 
now. The regulars of Palo Alto, Resaca de la 
Palma, and Monterey, were most of them in the | 
swamps of Florida, and displayed the same high 
qualities of the soldier in those swamps which they 
Brilliant victories 
only were, wanting, and these were wanting only 
because there was no theatre on which to obtain 
them. He spoke of the popularity of the army; he 
included the regulars in his eulogium, as they were 
included in his resolution; for he did not contem- 
plate any distinction among the dead or their fami- 
lies. All were equally meritorious in his view. Re- 
gulars, militia, volunteers, soldiers, and officers— 
all who’ die for their country, their families were 
comprehended in his scheme of relief. And what || 
could-be the objection to it? Why keep up a dis- 
tinction so injurious to the land forces? ‘They now 
not only get no prize money, but if they should 


the time, though not firing a gun, but because their 
presence might contribute to the surrender, the 
navy would receive prize money, the army none. 
This might happen. It had happened during the 
late war with Great Britain. Many instances 
might be named in which it had happened; he be- 
lieved at Fort George, for one, and, (looking at 
Mr. Dix inquiringly, this Senator answered: Lit- 


at present; but still expressed his wish that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Crirrenpen] would 
give his resolution the form of an inquiry, when 
he should readily vote for it. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN signified his readiness to 
withdraw his call for the yeas and nays if he was 
urgently requested to do so. He had no desire, 
by insisting on the ycas and nays, to place any 
Senator in a position to have his views misrepre- || 
sented or misunderstood before the people. To 
pass the resolution in its original form would be to 
give it more weight, and to bring it home more | 
pleasantly to those who were interested in it. 
Some subjects are properly submitted for inquiry, |! 
but others should be decided on at once. The 
course of Senators on the other side in reference | 
to the tariff bill at the last session was an instance 
where every effort to obtain a reference to a com- | 

| 


mittce for inquiry was defeated. It was in that | 
case considered perfectly unnecessary and inexpe- i 
dient. He hoped the amendment would be reject- ; 
ed, and that the resolution would be adopted in its | 
original form. | 

Mr. C. having withdrawn the call for the yeas | 
and nays, the question was put upon agreeing to | 
the modification of the resolution proposed by Mr. | 
Benron; and, upon a division, it was agreed to— | 
ayes 24, noes 20. 

The resolution, as modified, was then adopted, 
and read as follows: ! 


Resolved, The the Committee on Military Affairs 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency of in- 
creasing, during the continuance of the present war 
with Mexico, the pay of the non-commissioned | 
officers, musicians, and privates, of the army of į 
the United States, including the volunteers; and ` 
also of providing for the granting of certificates of 
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selves by personal acts of exiraordinary devotion | 
or bravery in the performance of their duty; and |; 
that those to whom such certificates are granted | 
shall receive, in virtue thereof, additional pay at | 
the rate of dollars per month during their 
continuance in service. 


ELECTION OF STANDING COMMITTEES. 


On motion of Mr. SEVIER, the Senate then j 
proceeded to the execution of the special order of i 
the day, being the election by ballot of the stand- ` 
ing committees. | 

The VICE PRESIDENT desired Senators to $ 
prepare their ballots for chairman of the Commit- |) 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

The ballots having been cast and counted, re- H 
sulted as follows: i 

Whole number of votes 42; necessary to a|; 
choice 22. Mr. Sevier received 24, Mr Archer 5, | 


ti 
i 


i 
i 


| to b 


Mr. Hannegan 3, Mr. Benton 1, Mr. Calhoun Q, 
Mr. Fairfield 1, Mr. Webster 6. 

Mr. Sevier having received the highest number 

of votes, was declared elected. 

` For chairman of Committee on Finance.—Whole 
number of votes 43; necessary to a choice 92, 
Mr. Lewis received 24, Mr. Evans 17, Mr. Han- 
negan 1, Mr. Benton 1. . 

Mr. Lewis having received the highest number 
of votes, was declared elected. 

For chairman of the Committee on Commerce. 
Whole number of votes 41; necessary to a choice 
21. Mr. Dix received 27, Mr. Davis 6, Mr. 
Huntington 5, Mr. Cameron 2, Mr. Dickinson 1. 

Mr. Dix having received the highest number of 
votes, was declared elected. 

For chairman of the Committee on Manufactures.— 
Whole number of votes 37; necessary to'a choice 
19. Mr. Dickinson received 23, Mr. Simmons 9, 


i Mr. Dix 1, Mr. Niles 1, Mr. J. M. Clayton 1, 


Mr. Woodbridge 1, Mr. Mangum 1. 

Mr. Dickinson having received the highest num- 
ber of votes, was declared elected. 

For chairman of the Committee on Agriculture.— 
Whole number of votes 29; necessary to a choice 
15. Mr. Sturgeon received 23, Mr. Upham 5, 
Mr. Cilley 1. 

Mr. Srurceon having received the highest num- 
ber of votes, was declared elected. 

For chairman of Committee on Military Affairs. — 
Whole number of votes 34; necessary to a choice 
18. Mr. Benton received 30, Mr. Crittenden 3, 
Mr. Badger 1. 

Mr. Benrow having received a majority of all 
the votes given, was declared elected, 

At this stage of the proceedings Mr. DAVIS 
suggested that if any gentleman upon the other 
side of the Chamber had a list of the committees 
as they had been agreed upon by the majority, it 
might by common consent be read, and declared 
e a list of the standing committees of the Sen- 
ate, which would be a great saving of time without 
altering the result which would be arrived at by the 
tedious process of balloting. 

Mr. SEVIER observed that he had a list of the 


| committees which had been agreed upon, not only 


on his side of the chamber, but upon the other 


also, which might be read and adopted by common 
consent. 


The list having been read, ` : 
Mr. MANGUM moved that the special order 


|| of the day be dispensed with; which was agreed to, 


Mr. MANGUM then moved that the list of 
committees just read be the standing committees 
of the Senate; which was also agreed to. 

The committees are as follows: 

On Foreign Relations.—Messrs. Sevier, chair- 
man; Cass, Archer, Atherton, and Webster. 

On Finance.—Messrs. Lewis, chairman; Ben- 
ton, Evans, Speight, and Huntington. 

On Commerce.—Messrs. Dix, chairman; Penny- 


backer, Johngon of Maryland, Chalmers, and 
Davis. 


A 
m 
Atchison, Phelps, Sevier, and Jarnagin. 
A 


|| of Maryland. 


On Revolutionary Claims.—Messrs. Semple, 
chairman; Bright, Thomas Clayton, Colquitt, and 
Phelps. 

On the Judiciery—Messrs. Ashley, chairman; 
Breese, Berrien, Westcott, and Dayton. 

On Post Offices and Post Reads.—Messrs. Niles, 


| chairman; Sturgeon, Simmons, Rusk, and More- 


head. 
On Roads and Canals.—Messrs. Hannegan, 


chairman; Turney, Corwin, Houston, and More- 
head. 


* 
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On Pensions.—Messrs. Johnson of Louisiana, 
chairman; Ashley, Pearce, Atchison, and Upham. 

On the District of Colmbia.—Messrs. Cameron, 
chairman; Breese, Miller, Chalmers, and Johnson 
of Maryland. 

On Patents and Patent Office.—Messrs. Colquitt, 
chairman; Turney, Phelps, Westcott, and Davis. 

On Retrenchment.—Messrs, Turney, chairman; 
Atherton, Morehead, Cilley, and Niles. 

On Territories —Moessrs. Westcott, chairman; 
Cameron, Evans, Chalmers, and John M. Clay- 
ton. i 

On Public Buildings.—Messrs. Bright, chairman; 
Cameron, and Dayton. i 

To audit and control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate.—Messrs. Speight, chairman; Niles, 
and Greene. i 

On Printing.—Messrs. Atherton, chairman; 
Chalmers, and Simmons. 

On Engrossed Bills —Messrs. Chalmers, chair- 
man; Rusk, and Jarnagin. 

On the Library—Messrs. Pearce, chairman; 
Chalmers, and Lewis. 


CLERK TO COMMITTEE ON FINANCE. 
On motion by Mr. LEWIS, it was 
Ordered, That the Committee on Finance have 
leave to employ a clerk, at not exceeding the usual 
rate of compensation. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


The Senate then went into executive session, 


and, after a short time spent therein, the doors | 


were opened, and, on motion, 
The Senate adjourned 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Mowpay, December 14, 1846. 


The Journal of Thursday was read and approved. 

The SPEAKER announced the following stand- 
ing committece, as having been oppointed under 
the order of the House of Thursday last: 

Of Elections.—Messrs. Hamlin, Augustus A. 
Chapman, Harper, Chase, Dobbin, Ellsworth, 
MeGianehey, Chipman, and Culver. 

Of Ways and Means.—Messrs. McKay, Drom- 

oole, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Hungerford, George 
g Houston, Winthrop, Norris, Vinton, and Sea- 
born Jones. 

Of Claims.—Messrs. Daniel, Hoge, Graham, 


Gordon, Pollock, Ligon, Leake, John A, Rock- | 


well, and Dargan. 

On Commerce.—Messrs. McClelland, Tibbatts, 
Wentworth, Simpson, Grinnell, Atkinson, Law- 
rence, Levin, and Thibodeaux. 

On Public Lands.—Messrs. McClernand, Thos. 
Smith, Collamer, James B. Hunt, Moseley, Mor- 


ris, Relfe, Hampton, and Blanchard. 


» man, Carroll, and Benjamin Thompson. i 
On the Militia.—Messrs. James A. Black, Tred- |: 


On the Post Office and Post Roads.—Messrs. 
Hopkins, Kennedy, Reid, Cranston, Mclivaine, 


Thomasson, Phelps, Hough, and Hilliard. 


For the District of Columbia.—James McDowell, 
Joseph J. McDowell, Ficklin, Payne, Marsh, 
Washington Hunt, John G. Chapman, Alexander 


‘D. Sims, and McHenry. 


On the Judiciary.—Messrs. Rathbun, Pettit, 
Lumpkin, Milton Brown, Buffington, Seddon, 
Thurman, Dixon, and Biggs. ~ 

On Revolutionary Claims.—Messrs. Joseph John- 
son, Ficklin, Wood, Daniel P. King, St. John, 
Grider, Tilden, John H. Ewing, and Bowden. 

On Public Expenditures.—Messrs. Dunlap, Yost, 
Cunningham, Russell, Arnold, Runk, John W. 
Houston, Strohm, and White. 

On Private Land Claims.—Messrs. Bowlin, 
Wick, Stephens, Andrew Johnson, Seaman, Ste- 
phen Adams, Morse, Long, and Cottrell. 

On Maniufactures.—Messrs. Vance, Woodward, 
Stewart, Hudson, William G. Brown, James H. 
Johnson, John P. Martin, Sykes, and Ripley. 

On Agriculture.—-Messrs. Anderson, James 
Black, Wright, Perrill, Grover, Dockery, Leonard 
H. Sims, Erdman, and Root. 

On Indian Affairs.—Messrs. Jacob Thompson, 
Reuben Chapman, Benton, Boyd, Foot, Barringer, 
Sawyer, Ashmun, and Cathcart. 

On Military Affairs.—Messrs. Haralson, Boyd, 


Schenck, Darragh, Stanton, and James_Thomp- 
son. 

On Foreign Affdivs.—Messrs. Charles J. Inger- 
soll, Rhett, Payne, Garrett Davis, Cobb, Truman 
Smith, Cullom, Caleb B. Smith, and Perry. 

On the Territories.—Messrs. Douglass, anter, 
Dillingham, Julius Rockwell, George W. Jones, 
Lewis, Towns, Young, and Pillsbury. 

On Revolutionary Pensions. —Messrs. Brodhead, 
Atkinson, Cummins, Albert Smith, Owen, Barrin- 
ger, Jenkins, Crozier, and Trumbo. 

On Invalid Pensions.—Messrs. Preston King, 
| Starkweather, Dargan, Bell, Seddon, Delano, 
Cocke, Goodyear, and Moulton. 


B. Martin, Fries, Gentry, Pendleton, Elias B. 
Holmes, Williams, Miller, and McDaniel. 

On Patents.—Messrs. Henley, Maclay, Marsh, 
Sykes, and Thomas Butler King. 

On Public Buildings and Grounds.—Messrs. Fa- 


worth, 
|| On Revisal and Unfinished Business—Messrs. 
Sawtelle, Collin, Garvin, Tredway, and Hale. 


| McClean, William W. Campbell, and Cobb. 
| On Mileage.—Messrs. John P. Martin, Sever- 
i ance, Henley, Joseph J. McDowell, and James 
Thompson. 
On Engraving. —Messrs. Yost, Perry ,and Cocke. 
On Enrolled Bills. —Messrs. W heaton and Biggs. 


Joint Committee on the Library of Congress.—On 
| the part of the House, Messrs. Brodhead, W. W. 
Campbell, and James McDowell. 

The following committees, appointed at the hrst 
session stand through the Congress: 


Strong, John H. Campbell, Crozier, La Sere, and 
James H. Johnson. 

On Expenditures in the Treasury Department.— 
Messrs. Scammon, White, Roberts, Wood, and 
Root. 

On Expendituresin the War Department.—Messrs. 
Leib, Woodruff, Crozier, R.-Smith, and Julius 
Rockwell. 

On Expenditures in the Navy Department.—Messrs. 
Collin, Fries, Blanchard, Long, and Moulton. 


asson, and Morris. 

On Expenditures on the Public Buildings.—Messrs. 
Garvin, Jenkins, Leake, McHenry, and John A. 
Rockwell. 


The SPEAKER announced the unfinished busi- 
ness to be the modified resolution heretofore intro- 
duced by Mr. Garretr Davis. 

Mr: BOYD was entitled to the floor. 

Mr. THOMAS B. KING requested Mr. B. to 
yield for the moment, to enable him [Mr. K.] to 
offer an amendment to the resolution. 

Mr. BOYD said he had no intention to make a 
speech. But he would like the House to indulge 
him with permission to send a small matter to the 
Committee on Accounts. He did not propose any 
action on the part of the House; but merely the 
reference of a resolution. When this was done, 
| he preferred to yield the floor to the gentleman 
from Alabama, [Mr. Bowpon,] who would an- 
nounce the death of his predecessor, [Mr. McCon- 
NELL. | 

The resolution, by general consent, was read, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the Sergeant-at-Arms be autho 


i tion of the messengers of this House created by 
| the law of 1842, any resolution of the last session 


! notwithstanding. 


| counts. 

Mr. BOWDON then rose and addressed the 
: House as follows: f 

| Mr. Speaker: My colleagues have assigned me 
| the painful duty of announcing the death, since 


| ative from the State of Alabama. 


On Roads and Canals.—Messrs. Robert Smith, | 


ran, McClean, Winthrop, Severance, and Wood- | 


On Accounts.—Messrs. Daniel P. King, Faran, |: 


On Expendituresin the State Department.—Messrs.. 


|| On Expenditures in the Post Office Department.— 
| Messrs. La Sere, Abbott, Wm. G. Brown, Thom- | 


rized to appoint a messenger, with the compensa- | 


And was referred to the Committee on Ac- ; 


i the close of the last session of Congress, of Gen- | 
! eral Feux Grunpy McConnext, late a Represent- | 
In this city, on | 


Brinkerhoff, Burt, Ramsey, Niven, A. A. Chap- 


way, Abbott, Dockery, Leonard H. Sims, Ritter, | 
Giddings, De Mott, and Samuel D. Hubbard. 
On Naval Affairs.—Messrs. Isaac E. Holmes, | 
Bayly, Maclay, Thomas Butler King, Hamlin, 


! the 10th day of September last, in a moment of i 


li 
i 
1 
i 
i 
j 


insanity, he fell an unconscious victim to blows | 


inflicted by his own hand. ‘ 
Time, in its ever-onward march, affords many 


! awful admonitions of the frail tenure of human 
existence, and the fleeting character of the highest | 


objects of earthly ambition. But in no instance 


is this great moral lesson more impressively taught 
than in the tragical death of him whose untimely’ 
end we all deplore... His. mournful fate draws a 
tear from the eye of affection, and arouses emo- 
tions of deepest sympathy in every generous ‘bo- 
som. ae Eo 

It is not my purpose to pronounce a: eulogy 
upon the deceased. He has passed away, and is 
| now alike insensible to our praise or censure, My 
| duty can be best discharged by a brief statement 
| of the facts connected with his history. > 
| General McConneit was born in Nashville, 
Tennessee, on the Sth day of April, A. D.-1809. 
He removed with his father to Fayetteville,: in 
that State, in 1811, and there continued: to reside 
| until 1834, when he located in Talladega, Alaba- 
li ma. His early education was neglected, and 
i; when approaching majority he was engaged’ in 
ithe voeation of a mechanic. < Subsequently he 
studied law, but the dry details and onerous duties 
of the legal “profession were uncongenial to: his 
ardent temperament, and he soon abandoned it for 
the more exciting field of politics, to which his ge- 
| nius was better adapted, and in which he was 
|, eminently successful. 

In 1838 he was chosen a member of the popular 
branch of the Legislature of Alabama, In the year 
i following he was elected to the Senate, in which 
‘body he continued to be an active and efficient 
member until his elevation, in 1843, to a seat in 
the Congress of the United States. During the 
last eight years he was six times a candidate for 
; various offices, and was never defeated. 

; This uniform success and rapid elevation was 
‘not the result of mere accident. His wasa pecu- 
| liar character; every feature was striking and posi- 
i tive. There was nothing negative about him. A 
warm and generous heart and high social qualities. 
| commended him to the good will of many who 
i were not insensible to his-occasional eccentricities. 
A quick perception, close observation, and reten- 
tive memory supplied, to a considerable extent, 
the want ofa regular education. A ready wit and 
i| constant fund of humor and anecdote accomplished 
i ends beyond the reach, not unfrequently, of the 
| maturest judgment. These endowments, united 
to an almost intuitive knowledge of human nature, 
| great energy of character, and firmness of purpose, 
| gave him an influence over the actions and feelings 
| of men not possessed by many minds of profound 
| learning and the highest polish. 

| Of his career as a member of this body I need 
| not speak. He fell in the noonday of life, whilst 
clothed with a high and. responsible office. Let 
the sod which rests on his bosom cover also his 
frailties, whilst the heart renders the tribute of 
respect due to the memory of_his manly: virtues, 

Having discharged the duty I rose to perform, 
I move the adoption of the resolutions appropriate 
to the occasion. 

Mr. B. concluded by moving the following reso- 
|i lutions: 

Resolved, That this House has heard with deep 
sensibility the annunciation of the decease of ‘the 
Hon. Fer G. McConwseLL, a member. of this : 
House from the State of Alabama. 

Resolved, That the House tenders to the sur- 
viving widow and relatives of the deceased the 
expressions of sympathy on this afflicting bereave- 
ment; and, as a testimony of respect for the mem- 
ory of the deceased, the members and officers of 
this House will wear crape on the left arm for 
thirty days. 
| Resolved, That, as a further mark of respect for 
i the memory of the deceased, the House do now 
adjourn. 

‘The resolutions were adopted unanimously. 

And the House shourted: 


gi 
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i 
| PETITIONS, &e. 
| The following petitions were presented and re- 
| ferred, under the rule: . 


| By Mr. THOMASSON: The petition of John Smith, of 
| Henry county, Kentucky, asking compensation for services 
rendered by himself and father during the revolutionary 
war. Referred to the Committee on Revolutionary Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. TILDEN: The petition of John Morrison, of 
: Cuyahoga county, Ohio, for a pension for revolutionary 
: services. Referred to the Committee on Revolutionary Pen- 


SIONS. 

By Mr. MOSELEY : The petition of Patrick Smith, of 
Buffalo, New York, for compensation for services to the 
United States. 

Also, the petition of Stacey Lamphin, of Black Rock, New 
York, for back pay as a pensioner. 


it 


H 


Also, the-petition .of Ira Baldwin, of Buffalo, for pay and | 


honity. lands. seen reine : 

‘Also, the petition of Stephen -York, of Clarence, New 
York, for compensation for services to tre United States. 

Also, the petition. of Abraham Forbes, of New York, for 
bounty lands: >. i 

By Mr. STANTON: The petition of sundry citizens o 
Tennessee, for the establishment of a mail route from Ra- 
‘leigh to Covington, in that State. : 


IN SENATE. 
Tuespay,. December 15, 1846. 
‘TheJournal of yesterday was read and approved. 


Several messages, in writing, were received from 
the President of the United States, by the hands 
of his Private Secretary. 


REPORTS FROM DEPARTMENTS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Sen- | 


ate a communication from the Treasury Depart- 
ment, in compliance with a resolution of the Sen- 
ate, upon the expediency of requiring vessels 
navigating Delaware Bay to carry lights in the 
night; which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 

Also, a communication from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, in compliance with a resolution of 
the Senate, showing the net proceeds of the sales 
of the public lands in the Illinois St. Vincent’s dis- 
trict, erroneously accredited to the State of Indi- 
ana; which was ordered to be printed. 

Also, a communication from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting the report of the acting 
Commissioner of the Gencral land Office, exhib- 
iting the operations in that branch of the public 
service during the past fiscal year; which was or- 
dered to be printed. 

PETITIONS. 

Mr, DICKINSON presented a memorial from 
ship-masters, seamen, and owners of vessels on 
the lukes, asking for the completion and lighting 
of Cataraugus harbor; which was referred to the 
Committee of Commerce. 


Also, additional documents in relation to the |i 


claim of Jacob Houseman, for remuneration for 
spoliations by the Indians in Florida; which was 
referred to the Committee of Claims. 

Mr. EVANS presented the petition of Peter 
Gover, asking compensation for injuries received 
while in the service of the United States; which 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, the petition of Pamela A. S. Dearborn, 


widow of Lieutenant Colonel Dearborn, of the | 


United States army, asking for a pension; which 
was referred to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, presented the i 
petition of Elisha L. Keen, asking to be repaid a 


sum of money, advanced by him on account of the 
Government; which was referred to the Committee 
of Claims, 

Also, the petition of William H. Basset, asking 
the payment of money claimed to be duc him as 
United States marshal for the western district of 
Louisiana; which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, the petition of Jose de la Francia, asking 
the payment of a judgment obtained in his favor 
against the United States; referred to the Commit- 
tee of Claims. 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland, presented the | 


several memorials of Maria S. Johnson, executrix 
of Charles Johnson, deceased; of Elizabeth and 
John Lester, and of Marianne Champagne, of 
Florida, all praying indemnification for French 


spoliations prior to 1800; which was ordered to be | 


printed, and referred to the Committee of Claims. 
Also, the memorial of Commander James Mc- 
Tntosh, of the United States navy, asking payment 
G Yo s pay 


for extra services performed by him; which was | 


referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


Also, the petition of Ann B. Cex, asking for the 


payment of an admitted balance due to the late 
Nathaniel Cox, former navy agent at New Orleans; 
which was referred to the Committee of Claims. 


Mr CILLEY presented the petition of the legal || 
representatives of Thomas Manning, asking in- |! 
demnity for French spoliations prior to 1800; which | 


was referred to the Committee of Claims. 
Mr. STURGEON presented the petition of 


Messrs. Jones & Boker, of Philadelphia, asking | 


payment for lost treasury notes; which was refer- 
red to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 


* 


Dec. 15, 


Mr. CALHOUN presented the memorial of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, asking the erection of a new custom-house at 
that port, and stating that the old building is inad- 
equate to the business of the city, and to afford to 
the Government the accommodations required by 
the new warehouse bill; and that the old edifice can 


|| ordered to be printed, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. Foe 

Also, the petition of George Harvey, asking the 
payment of a balance due him; which was referred 
to the Committee of Claims. 

Mr. DIX presented certain resolutions from the 
Chamber of Commerce of New York, with the re- 
port of a committee, relative to the construction of 
a railroad from the western lakes to the Pacific 
| ocean; which was referred to the Committee o 
| Commerce. : 
Also, a memorial from the Marine Insurance 
| Company of New York, asking the establishment 
of a permanent court of admiralty at Key West; 
| which was referred to the Committee on the Judi- 

ciary. . 
Aiso, the memorial of the pilots of the port of 
| New York, asking a repeal of the pilot law of 
March 3, 1837; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 
i! Also, the petition of Robert Diederick, asking 
| to be paid the value of a package of dry goods lost 


was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 
Also, a memorial from the Marine Insurance 
Company of New York, praying the adoption of 


j 


| 
| 


j; on Commerce. 

| Also, the petition of persons, late apprentices to 
|| the pilots licensed by the State of New York, ask- 
[| ing the repeal of the pilot law of March 3, 1887; 
ii which was ordered to be printed. 


On motion of Mr. DIX, two hundred and fifty 
| additional copies of the commercial report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury were ordered to be print- 
ed for the use of the Treasury Department. 


NOTICES OF BILLS. 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, gave notice that 
| he should to-morrow, or at some early day, intro- 
duce a bill to provide for the adjudication of Jand 
| claims in the States of Illinois, Arkansas, and Mis- 
sourl, 

Also, a bill to provide for the erection of a cus- 
| tom-house at the city of New Orleans, and for the 
| completion of the marine hospital at that place. 


i NATIONAL ROAD. 


Mr. SEMPLE, on leave, introduced a bill to 

, extend the national road to the city of Alton, on 
the Mississippi river; which was read twice, and 

referred to the Committee on Roads and Canals. 


i! ILLINOIS AND MICHIGAN CANAL, 


| Ilinois, to aid in the completion of the Ilinois and 
Michigan canal; which was read twice, and refer- 
red to the Committee on Public Lands. 


THE LATE HON. FELIX G. McCONNELL. 
A message was received from the House of Rep- 
| reseniatives, conveying the proceedings of that 
| body upon the announcement of the death of the 
| Hon. Fenix Grunpy McCowrne tz, late a Repre- 
: sentative from the State of Alabama. 

i The message having been read, 

Mr. LEWIS rose, and addressed the Senate as 
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; had been elected by the people of the seventh Con- 
gressional district of Alabama. He had also served 


| 
i | t 
4 as a member during both sessions of the 28th Con- 


now be sold advantageously. The memorial was | 


by the officers of the customs in New York; which ; 


various measures connected with the commerce of ! 
the country, which was referred to the Committee } 


Mr. SEMPLE, on leave, introduced a bill to | 
grant a portion of the public lands to the State of | 


gress. Before his election to Congress he had 
served one year as a representative of the Alabama 
Legislature, and for three years immediately be- 
fore coming to Congress he had served as a mem- 
j ber of the State Senate. He also enjoyed other 
honors, military and civil, atthe handsof the people. 
|| He was a native of Nashville, Tennessee, and re- 
moved from Fayetteville, in that State, to Alabama, 
| about the 26th year of hisage. He was raised a me- 
chanic, afterwards studied law, and was admitted 
to the bar. From the time he becamea citizen of 
| Alabama few men enjoyed as much of the esteem 
1 and confidence of the community to which he was 
known, and no man, perhaps, exercised a greater 
| influence and control over the political opinions 
and sentiments of the masses of men with whom 
ihe associated. Without the advantages of educa- 
tion or family influence, and in spite of irregu- 
ilarities of habit and deportment, which would 
have consigned a man of less decided cast of char. 
| acter to utter failure and obscurity, it was his rare 
‘fortune never to have suffered a political defeat. 
| His invariable political success was maintained for 
| years in the face of any and every opposition, be- 
i fore a constituency possessing an aggregate of in- 
ij telligence not surpassed by perhaps any constitu- 
ency in the Union. A constituency, too, as re- 
|| markable for its industry, its quiet submission to 
į the restraints of law, and its perpetual observance 
i| ofall the proprieties of deportment, in public or 
private, as itis for its unquestioned aggregate in- 
telligence. This success can only be attributed to 
high qualities of head and heart, which his faults, 
undisguised as they were, and worn even conspicu- 
ously upon the outer surface of his character, could 
never conceal from the popular view. With hira 
a generous nature sought its indulgence in an en- 
|i larged and intimate acquaintance with the great 
H body of his fellow-citizens. No man stood nearer 
: to the people, or knew them better; and therefore 
i| no one ever did, or could, enter more fully into all 
| their sympathies and feelings. He was, in the 
| fullest sense of the teem, what he professed to be— 

a Democrat, not merely in abstract opinion, but in 

instinet, feeling, and association. A regard for 
; exact justice and equality of rights and privileges 
[among his fellow-citizens was not a mere senti- 
i| ment, but one of the strongest passions of his very 
i; nature. To an organization of political sentiment 
land feeling so essentially popular, he united a re- 
|| markable sagacity and almost intuitive knowledge 
|, of men, a distinct and well-defined system of poli- 
| tical opinion and action, and uncommon tact, and 
an unconquerable perseverance in carrying his 
|| political principles into effect. Such were the ele- 
| ments of his success, and such the qualities upon 
; Which was based a popularity in his district which 
| to many but slightly acquainted with him was so 
| much a matter of surprise, In the relations of 
| private life he was amiable. In his family circle 
ihe was fond and affectionate. To his friends 
| he was kind, constant, and often generous to a 
fault. ‘To suffering humanity, in any and every 
i} Situation, he had a melting heart and an open hand. 
, his faults were all against 


i 
i 
i 
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|; Just and kind to others 
| himself, 

| Mr. L., in conclusion 
resolutions: 

Resolved, That this body has heard with deep 
| Sensibility the message from the House announ- 
| cing the decease of the Hon. Fern Q. McConnety, 
|a Representative in Congress from the State of 
Alabama. 

Resolved, That as a testimony of respect for the 
| memory of the deceased, the members of the Sen- 
j ate will wear crape upon the left arm for thirty 
| days. 
| Resolved, ‘That as a furthe 
` the memory of the decease 
|, adjourn. 
| ‘The resolutions having been adopted, 
The Senate adjourned. 


» Submitted the following 


tmark of respect for 
d, the Senate do now 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuxspay, December 15, 1846. 
The Journal of yesterday were read and approved. 


|| TheSPEAKER announced the unfinished busi- 
ii ness to be the resolution heretofore introduced by 
| Mr. Davis. : 

| _Mr. GRAHAM asked leave to offer a resolu- 
| ton, which was read for information, as follows: 
l Resolved; That the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs be instructed to inquire into the expediency 
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of increasing the pay of the officers, soldiers, and 
volunteers, while serving the United States in the 
war with Mexico. 

Resolved further, 'That..said committee be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of granting 
a bounty of. land to each officer, soldier, and vol- 
unteer who shall serve in the army of the United 
States until the end of the war with Mexico. || 
And provided also, That said land shall be exempt | 
from execution for debt, and become the property |! 
of the wife and children of any officer, soldier, or || 
volunteer, who may be, killed or die in the public 
service during said war. 

Mr. PERRILL remarked that the whole subject 
was already before the committee. H 

Mr. PETTIT said, that the resolution could |; 
not be carried into effect, or pass into a law, and 
why should be offered? 

Mr. GRAHAM said that nothing was contem- 
plated by the resolution but an inquiry by a com- 
mittee. The committee could report what they 
pleased. 

Mr. PETTIT objected to the resolution. He 
wished to debate it. 

Mr. GRAHAM moved a suspension of the 
rules. 

The SPEAKER did not entertain the motion. 

And the resolution was not received. 


The House resumed the consideration of the 
modified resolution of Mr. Davis; which is in the 
following words: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States | 
be requested to communicate to this House copies 
of all orders or instructions to General Taylor, 
General Wool, General Kearny, Captain Sloat, 
or Captain Stockton, touching the establishment 
of civil government in ariy portions of Mexico, 
which have or may be held by the army or navy 
of the United States; also, copies of all instruments | 
or forms of government, proclamations, or other | 
papers, that may have been established, organized, | 
uttered, and published by said officers, or either of | 
them; also, that the President inform this House 
whether he has approved and recognised any gov- 
einments so established, and all the actings and 
doings of the officer establishing it relating thereto; 
that he further inform this House whether any 
such government has, in whole or in part, been | 
established within the limits of the State of Texas; 
that the President also inform this House whether 
b+) he intends to prosecute the existing war with Mexi- 

‘eo for the permanent conquest and acquisition of 
$ New Mexico, Chihuahua, New Leon, Tamaulipas, 
¢San Luis Potosi, or any other of the Mexican 
‘States; and for what specific objects he intends to 
\prosecute said war; and that the President com- 
imunicate such parts of the information herein ask- 
‘ed of him, as hé shall deem expedient, to this 
House with closed doors. 


Mr. HOPKINS inquired whether it was in or- | 
der for him to offer a substitute? 

The SPEAKER said it was in order. 

Mr. HOPKINS moved to amend the resolution || 
by striking out all after the word “Resolved,” and ||, 
restoring the resolution to the form in which it had 
been originally moved by Mr. Davis, as follows: 
{[substituting, also, the word ‘ requested” for | 
*‘directed:’*] 

« That the President be requested to communi- į 
cate to this House any and all orders and ‘instruc- 
tions. to Genéral Taylor, General Wool, General 
Kearny, Captain Sloat, Captain Stockton, or any | 
other officer of this Government, in relation to the {! 
establishment or organization of civil government |: 
in any portion of the territory of Mexico which 
has or might be taken possession of by the army |) 
or navy of the United States. Also, what forms i 
of government such officers, or either of them, 
may have established and organized; and whether 
the President has approved and recognised said 
government.” | 


_. Mr, DAVIS suggested to the gentleman from 
Virginia the propriety of retaining the resolution 
in-its modified form, with the exception ef its sec- 
ond branch. 

` Mr. HOPKINS observed that the resolution as 
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: Clause, 


KYA 


i ment sh 
; tion of this act, be presented to the Congr 
, States at the next ensuing session there 


originally offered by the gentleman from Kentucky, 


| was confined to a call fox the instructions given by 


the President to our officers of the army and navy, 
in relation to conducting the Mexican war; and 


these he thought it was proper that the House | 


should have. A general. discussion of the whole 
subject must shortly be had; it was now wholly 
out of place. When ft did come, it would be pro- 
per and impertant that the House should have 
before it the instructions called for by the resolu- 
tion as originally offered. To this Mr. H. had no 
objections. 

Mr. DAVIS repeated the suggestion that Mr. 
H. would substitute the resolution, not in its ori- 


i ginal shape, but as modified, omitting the last 
He thought it had been put ina better | 


form. He did not ask the gentleman to enlarge 
the subject of inquiry as proposed in its second 
branch. 

Mr. HOPKINS asked that the resolution as 


; modified be read; and it was read accordingly. 


Mr. H. said he found that, as modified, it in- 
quired into the purpose of the President in regard 
to the conquered provinces of Mexico, and also 
as to what he proposed by the war. Now, Mr. 


| H. thought it one of the evils of the times, that 
we were too much in the habit of making public 
Í before Mexico and the whole world everything in 


relation to the conduct of the war by these unneces- 
sary and unguarded calls upon the Executive de- 
partment. ‘The President was but. the executive 
organ of the Government, to do what. Congress 
willed to be done, yet he was called. upon, as if he 
had the whole. course of affairs in his hands, to 
tell us, and of course to tell Mexico, all his plans 
and purposes in relation to the war. Mr. H. was 


opposed to this whole course of exposure of all our | 


councils to our enemy. 

Mr. H. said, unless the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky would consent to strike out all that called 
on the President respecting his purposes and in- 
tentions in relation to the future conduct of the 
war, he must insist on striking out the whole res- 


t 
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olution as modified, and substituting for it the ; 


resolution in its original shape. . 


The question being on the amendment proposed |: 


by Mr. Hopxrs, it was carried. 

Mr. HARALSON then renewing, or insisting 
on his former amendment, to add the restrictive 
clause “ if not, in his opinion, incompatible with 
the publie interest,” this also was agrced to, and 
then the resolution, as amended, was adopted. 

Mr. THOMAS BUTLER KING, by leave of 
the House, presented a memorial of the Chamber 
of Commerce, and sundry other citizens of Savan- 


| nah, asking an appropriation for the building of a 


custom-house at that place; which was referred 
to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to 
be printed. 


Mr. BRODHEAD rose and said, that, as the | 


standing committees were now appointed, he would 
move that the House resolve itself into Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union, for 


| the purpose of taking up and suitably referring 


the several subjects in the President’s message. 
CONSTITUTION OF IOWA. 
Mr. DODGE appealed to Mr. Bropueap to 


allow him to present the constitution of the State 
of Iowa, and have it referred; and Mr. Bropurap 
having yielded the floor— ae 

Mr. DODGE presented the constitution and 
form of State government adopted by a convention 


of delegates assembled in lowa City, on the 18th | 
A. D. 1846, in pursuance of the pro- į 


day of May, purs 

sions of the act of the Territorial Assembly, ap- 
proved January 17, 1846. ? 

Mr. Doves read from the law the following sec- 
tion: . ; 

“Sec. 3. 'Thatsaid constitution and form of State govern- 
1, if ratified at the election specified in the oth sec- 

3 of the 

of, for admitte 
into the Uuiou upon an equal footing with the 
States, and with such other provisions and contitions 
may be provided for by the convention framing said consti- 
tjon and form of Staie government, but stall nol be pre- 
sented for admittance until the same shell be accepted and 
ratified ly the qualified electors of this Territory.” 
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Mr. D. said, accompanying the constitution now. 
presented would be found a letter from the Secre- 
| tary of the Territory, transmitting a copy ofthe 
| proclamation of the Governor, declaring the adop- 
tion of the constitution. by a majority ‘of the quali- 
fied electors at the time and in the manner prev. 
scribed in the law calling the conyention. o ogo 7 
Mr. D. said that the vote on the constitution was. 
had on the first Monday in August, the third-day' 
of the month, and that Congress had adjourned. on 
the tenth of August. It was therefore impossible 
to know the result of the vote upon. the question of 
the adoption or rejection of the constitution during. 
the last session; indeed, it was not-certainly known, 
in the Territory until some time in September. The: 
6th section of the 13th article of the constitution, 
provides that “ the first general election under this 
‘constitution shall be held at such time.as the 
‘Governor of the Territory, by proclamation, may 
‘appoint, within three months after its adoption, for 
‘ the election of a Governor, two members of Con- 
“egress,” &c. Under this provision of the consti- 
tution the Territorial Governor issued his procla- 
mation for an election, which took place on the 26th 
of October last... One. of the members elected to 
this House was in the city, and ready to take his- 
seat as soon as an act or joint resolution could be 
passed admitting the State. i 
Mr. D. had seized.the earliest moment afforded 
him, after. the appointment of the committees, to 
present the constitution of his State, and the evi- 
dence of its ratification by the people. At the last. 
session. an act was passed prescribing the consti- 
tution of the State of fowa,&c. The constitu- 
tion and the act of Congress referred to were in 
perfect harmony—the boundaries in each being the 
same. 
| Mr. D. said he would call the attention of the 
Committee on Territories, to whom he should move 
to refer the subject, to the necessity of speedy ac- 
| tion on their part, so that the complete admission 
of Iowa might be consummated at the earliest day 
| practicable, 
The constitution was then referred to the Com- 
: mittee on Territories. ; i 
Mr. BRODHEAD then resumed the floor, and 
renewed his motion that the House resolve itself. 
into Committee of the Whole on, the, state of the, 
Union, in order to take up and refer the Presi- 
dent’s message. be ast 
The motion was agreed to, and the louse ac-. 
cordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Bowo, of 


! Kentucky, in the chair.) 


Mr. BRODHEAD moved the foliowing resolu- 
tions: 

Resolved, Ist. That so much of the annual mes- 
sage of the President of the’ United States to the 
two Houses of Congress at the present session as 
relates to the existing war with Mexico, to the 
granting of letters of marque and reprisal, together 
with the accompanying correspondence in relation 
thereto, be referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

2d. That so much of the said message as relates 
to the condition and operations of the army, to the 
propriety of speedily filling up the rank and file of 
the same, to the erection of fortifications in the 
conquered provinces of Mexico, together with the 
report of the Secretary of War, be referred to the 


» Committee on Military Affairs. 


3d. That so much of the said message as relates 
to the condition and operations of the navy, to the 
increase of the same, especially in sea steamers to 
be added to each of our foreign squadrons, togeth- 
er with the report of the Secretary of the Navy, be 


_ referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


4th. That so much of the said message as relates 
to the condition of the Treasury, to the means of 
obtaining money to prosecute the war with Mexi- 
co, to the modification of the act passed the 6th 
day of August, 1846, to provide for the better or- 
ganization of the. Treasury, to the propriety of 
sustaining the tariff act of 1846, and the imposition 
of duties upon articles now embraced in the free 
list, the establishment of a branch mint in the city 
of New York, and the establishment’ of custom- 
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houses in Oregonybe referred to the Committee of | t ‘ l pr : 
j jand of truth. And who was its.worst enemy? 


Ways and Means. j 

5th. That so much of the said message as relates 
to the gradyation and reduction of the price of the 
public lands, to the establishment of a surveyor | 
general’s ofice, and bringing the public lands in 
the Oregon Territory into market, the grants of 
Jand in said territory to actual settlers, and the dis- 
position of the mineral lands, be referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. ‘ 

Gth. That so much of the said message as relates 
to the establishment of a Territorial government 
and the extension of the jurisdiction and laws of the 
United States over Oregon Territory, be referred to 
the Committee on Ferritories. 

Tth. That so much of the said message as relates 
to the progress and condition of the mail service, 
the operations of the Post Office Department, the 
establishment of post offices and post routes in 
Oregon, the modification of the law regulating the | 
rates of postage, together with the report of the 
Postmaster General, be referred to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Sth. That so much of the said message as relates 
to the making provision by law for the trial and 
punishment of such persons as may be engaged in 
privatecring against the United States, be referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

9th. That so much of the said message as relates 
to our relations with the various Indian tribes, be | 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. GIDDINGS, of Ohio, said he would avail | 
himself of this occasion to present some remarks | 
upon the President’s message. Fe went on to ob- 
serve, that when the members of that House met 
in this place two years ago, the country was at 
peace, at profound peace with all the world, 
dustry received its legitimate reward; agriculture | 
and manufactures were flourishing, and general 
prosperity was spread over the land. ‘Then a} 
great and sudden change came over our public | 
policy; the party in power were seized with an in- 
ordinate desire to extend our territorial possessions, 
and thus, in the cant language of the day, “ to en- 
large the area of freedom.” The party in opposi- 
tion opposed it to the extent of theirability. Thus 
the two parties stood, on this great question, direct- 
ly opposed to cach other. But the extension policy 
prevailed, and in two short years a great and im- 
portant change took place in our whole policy | 
and condition: a foreign war of conquest now 
existed, the nation was involved by it in a vast ! 
expenditure and in the guilt of the decpest crimes. 
The people were called on to pour out their treas- 
ures and their blood upon a foreign soil. The 


result was Just such as had been foreseen and dis- it boundary. During a period of more than nine years, which 


| intervened between the adoption of her constitution and her 


tinctly foretold. Public attention was aroused by 
this all-absorbing topic. You met it everywhere | 
—at the fireside, in railroad cars, in steamboats, 
in debating societies, in the Legistatures, in the 

Halls of Congress, while the message just received 
` plainly showed that the mind of the Executive was | 

engrossed by the solemn subject. | 

And here he might be allowed to observe that / 
the Constitution made it the duty of the President | 
to lay before Congress from time to time the state | 
of the Union, and to propose such measures as he 
thought worthy of adoption. But, instead of this, 
the Executive had sent to that House a document, | 
occupied almost exclusively by a defence of him- 
self and of his administration. To read it, a 
stranger might suppose the President was put upon | 
his trial; and certainly, if that were the case, he 
might have been expected to submit just such a 
statement. In remarking upon it, Mr. G. should 
endeavor to speak of it in such terms as became a 
member of that Flouse in speaking of a document 
proceeding from a coérdinate branch of the Gov- 
ernment, 

As the President had seen fit to descend to such 
arguments as usually characterized very different 
assemblies from this, being heard in bar-rooms 
and places of that description, Mr. G. would pass | 
over that part of his message in which he stigma- | 
tized all who differed in opinion from himself on 
questions of national policy, and particularly in 
regard to the war, as traitors, who afforded aid 
and comfort to the enemy. He was the more in- 


duced to do this, as ample justice had been done |; 


to this portion of the subject by the able and dis- | 
tinguished gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Winturop,| who was the true friend of this Gov- H 
ernment—the man who would keep it always in 
the right; who advocated such a course of policy 
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| his power. . He denied it utterly. 


as-would sustain the eternal principles of justice 


The man who would involve it in wars of foreign 
conquest; the man who sought by force of arms 
to wrest territory from the possession of. a sister 
republic. Mr. G. ever desired to be found with 
the first of these classes; and he would leave it to 
others to characterize those who advocated the 
cause of truth and justice as traitors, furnishing aid 
and comfort to the enemies of their country. 

Mr, G. said he was aware that an idea was ex- 
tensively indulged that whenever. our country was | 
engaged in-war, be it just or unjust, every true- 
hearted. American was bound to support it with all 
“or the present 
he would content himself with referring to the fact 
that the whole country were putting to each other 
the question, For what is our army sent into the 
territory of a sister republic, and we taxed to carry 
devastation and bloodshed into the heart of a for- 
eign country? What benefit is to result to us; 
what good to the world of mankind? These ques- 
tions demanded an answer. The President had 
presented his plea of self-defence, but had Icft the 
question unanswered. 


He had placed the commencement of hostilities | 


on the ground of defending our soil, which, ac- 


' cording to him, had. been wantonly invaded by the 


forces of Mexico: 


«The existing war with Mexico was neither desired nor 
provoked by the United States. Qn the contrary, all honor- 
able means were resorted to to avert it. Alter years of en- 
durauce, of aggravated and unredressed wrongs on Gur part, 
Mexico, in violation of solemn treaty stipulations, and of j 
every principle of justice recognised by eivilized nations, 
commenced hostilities, and thas, by her own act, forecd the 


i war upon us.?? i 


‘Mr. G. pronounced this an unfounded assertion 
—that it was wholly without foundation in truth. | 
It stated what was not the fact. When or where 
had Mexico ever invaded the soil of these United 


States? He called upon any friend of the Presi- |} 


dent in that House to declare. T'he President had 
many able friends there; he invited any one of 
them to show, and he would pause for a reply. 
He thought it would be so; he was well assured 
no one would take the responsibility of accepting 
the challenge; and no wonder—it could not be 
done. 

‘The President went on to say: 

«By the constitution which Texas adopted in March, 
1836, senatorial and representative districts were organized, 
extending west of the Nueces. ‘The Congress of Texas, on 
the 19ih of December, 13806, passed “An act to define the | 
boundaries of the repultie of Texas,’ in which they de- 
clared the Rio Granie, from its mouth to its source, to be 
their boundary; and, by the said act, they extended their 
‘civil and political jurisdiction’ over the country up to thet 


annexation as one of the States of our Union, ‘Texas assert- 
ed and exereised many acts of sovereignty and jurisdiction 
over the territory and inhabitants west of the Nueces. She 
organized and defined the limits of counties extending to | 
the Rio Grande. Sbe established courts of justice and ex- | 
tended her judicial system over the territory. She established Í 
a custom-house and collected duties, and also post offices 
and post roads in it, She established a land office, and | 
issued numerous grants for land within its limits. A Sen- | 
ator and a Representative, residing in it were elected to the 
Congress of the republic, and served as such before the act 
of annexation took places? 

Here he employed a piece of ingenious sophis- 
try to prove that because Texas might extend to 
the west of the Nueces, it must, therefore, neces- 
sarily extend to the Rio Grande. We all knew, 
none denied, that there were some Mexicans west 
of the Nueces who had taken part in the Texan 
insurrection, and had considered themselves as 
under the laws of the Texan Legislature: but how | 
did this justify the sending of our troops into the 
valley of the Rio Grande? To the west of the} 


g 


Nueces lay a desert; beyond that, not a Mexican || 


was under the actual jurisdiction of Texas. When 


the President spoke of ‘* west of the Nueces” as || 


equivalent to up to the Rio Grande, he was guilty | 
of an attempt to deceive. The act of the Texan | 
convention claimed, to be sure, quite up to that j 
river, from its mouth to its source; but Mr. G.’s | 
astute colleague [Mr. Screnck] had extorted from 
the gentleman from Tennessee over the way [Mr. 
Sranron] the acknowledgment that Santa Fé, in | 
his opinion, never had been within the Texan ter- 
ritory. 

Mr. PILLSBURY said he 
acknowledgment. 

Mr. GLDDINGS did not refer to that gentleman | 
at all, but to one who sat near him from Tennes- } 
sec. . | 


had made no such | 


‘the other must be false. 


f 
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H 
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He would, however, ask the gentleman from 
Texas himself to tell the House and the nation 
whether Santa Fé was in Texas or in Mexico. 
Let that gentleman, or any other, answer the in- 

uiry. Let the people know what was the truth. 
The message stated it both ways. The President, 
in this solemn public document, declared in one 
place that it was in Mexico, and in another that it 
was within the State of Texas. One statement or 
Which was it? He call- 
ed on the gentleman from Texes to say. [Here 
Mr. G- paused -] 
. No; be was aware that no man would venture 
to reply. The President was necessarily falsified 
if they answered either way.. If 3t belonged to 
Texas, why had the President spoken of it as the 
“ capital of New Mexico,” and as “ captured ?”” 
And why did his officer attempt to establish a form 
of government within a sovereign State? If it was 
in Mexico, then why did he attempt to deceive the 
people, by speaking of the Rio del Norte, from its 
mouth to its source, as the western boundary of 
Texas, and therefore of the United States? Mr. 
G. would trust the question to the intelligence of 
his own constituency, nine out of ten of whom. 
could in a moment point out where, in this labored 
document, the President contradicted himself, and 
misrepresented the truth. That he had done so, 
and that in a solemn State paper, addressed to Con- 
gress, Mr. G. felt humbled in being compelled to 
say. . The defence the President had attempted, if 
made in a county court, would have done but little 
credit to a tyro in the law. It would turn the 
laugh on any member of the Ohio bar. 

Texas, he said; extended ‘* west of the Nueces,’” 
[A voice. ‘How far west of it???) Yes,as had 


| well been asked by a gentleman near him, how far 


west of the Nueces? Had the people in the val- 
ley of the Rio Grande ever acknowledged the Gov- 
ernment of Texas? Had a Texan precept ever 
been served there? Had a Texan soldier ever set 
his foot there but to be slain or imprisoned? And 
were the people to be insulted by such poor at- 
tempts as this to deceivethem? But they could 
not be thus deceived. Mr. G. would do what in 
him lay to expose the absurdity and the falsity of 
such misrepresentations—to send the antidote to- 
gether with the poison. 

The President said: “ By rapid movements, the 
‘province of New Mexico, with Santa Fé, 178 
‘capital, has been captured.” Santa Fé, a city 
thirty miles on this side of the Rio Grande, has 
been ‘ captured,” and it is the “ capital” of the 
Mexican “ province of New Mexico.” This Gov- 
ernment had always so recognised it, and our citi- 
zens had regularly paid duties at the Mexican cus- 
tom-nouse established there. How, then, it could 
be true that all the territory lying east of the Rio 
del Norte, from its mouth to its source, could be- 
long to Texas, he would leave the friends of the 
President to explain as they might. 

Another assertion in the message was, that the 
present was a defensive war. The whole tenor of 
the message, indeed, conveyed that impression. A 
defensive war! Who of all the people of the Uni- 
ted States had been defended by it? What part of 
the United States had any one invaded? Where 
had any portion of our territory been attacked? 
Mr. G. pronounced this assertion as unfounded as 
the other. Had not the American army taken pos- 
session of the Mexican territory on the left bank of 
the Rio del Norte? Had it not planted itself in the 
midst of Mexican cornfields and the cultivated 
farms of Mexican inhabitants? Had they not 
driven the civil officers of the Mexican Govern- 
ment from the custom-house at Santiago? Had 
they not pointed their cannon upon the Mexican 
town of Matamoros? Were these acts of Mexi- 
co, or acts of the United States? Were they not 
acts of hostility ? 

When Captain Thornton charged upon the 
Mexican troops, was that a commencement of the 
war by Mexico? Was not that officer tried for it 
as an unauthorized act? Whom was Captain 
Thornton—whom was General Taylor “ defend- 
ing?” Our army had entered the Mexican terri- 
tory, captured Matamoros, captured Camargo, 
captured Monterey, captured Saltilto, captured 
Tabasco, captured Tampico; unarmed peasants 
had been murdered, and Mexicans eut down while 
defending their soil; and yet this was a war of 
defence on.our part! i 

The President had intimated that he intended to 
hold all this territory as a security for all the ex- 
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penses of this war. Now, ofall the principles Mr. 
G had ever met with, this surpassed. To engage 
in a piratical war against a sister republic, and 
then hold her property until she paid for the ex- 

enses of the robbery! It was worthy of the bar- 

rous ages. But how much of this territory must 
we take in repayment? Look at our own experi- 
ence of the sales of public land in the slave States; 
it had cost this Government forty millions of dol- 
lars; that is, the Government was forty millions 
out of pocket by getting these lands. 
got of them the more money itlost, (while in the 


the Government had realized about forty millions.) 
Now, at this rate, how much Mexican land would 
ivtake to reimburse our expenses in the war, when 
every acre we got was a loss? [A level Fle 
called upon the friends of the President to do this 
sum. 

Mr. G. said he had ever been of opinion, not- 
withstanding his opinion of the war and of its au- 
thors, that those who had voted for it in Congress 
were not to blame. It was purely an executive 
war. Without-the consent of this House, without 
the consent of the Senate, the President had ordered 
his army into territory belonging to Mexico. Then 
came the battles of Palo Alto and Resaca de Ja 
Palma. All the blood poured out on those fields 
was shed by a mere executive order: on the Presi- 
--dent’s skirts would all that precious blood be 
found. He was answerable for every drop of it, 
both at the bar of public opinion here, and at the 
bar of God hereafter. Yes, he, he alone was re- 
sponsible for the life of Ringgold and all his brave 
companions in arms. ‘They had marched under 
exccutive authority alone. 

And when, afterwards, the House had voted 
him ten millions of dollars and fifty thousand vol- 
unteers, not a man who voted the appropriations 
had ever dreamed they were giving men and mo- 
ney to enable the President to subvert the Govern- 
ment of Mexico and seize upon her territories. He 
called upon those who voted for that bill here to 
say whether they had the remotest thought of 
sending an American army or fleet to capture Mon- 
terey and Saltillo and Tabasco ?—to enter the Mex- 
ican territory, and there to slay and slaughter wo- 
- mon, children, and helpless age? Our army had 


alone. 

But the President said that Mexico had been 
long inflicting a series of wrongs upon us. Very 
true; so she had. But an arrangement had been 
made between the two Governments on that sub- 
ject by a solemn treaty. It turned out thus, the 
President himself being the judge, to be a mere 
question of dollars and cents. AL that representa- 
tion went behind the record, and had no just bear- 
ing on the present question of war and peace. 
These wrongs of Mexico had been perpetrated 
chiefly by Santa Ana. Were his crimes to be 
visited on the heads of the unoffending Mexican 
people? Yet this very Santa Ana, the miscreant 
who had perpetrated the barbarities of the Alamo, 
had been restored from banishment by the Presi- 
dent’s passport to his country. Mexico owed us 


a debt of. $2,600,000, the payment of which she | 


had: withheld; and here was the whole foundation 
of this war. On the same principle, because the 
State of Pennsylvania withheld the payment of 
interest due on foreign loans, the people of Eng- 
land might come and cannonade the city of Phila- 
delphia. The plea was the same: the argument 
was as good in the one case as in the other. And 
how was it with the States of Illinois, and Indiana, 


and Arkansas, and all the rest who were inasimi- | 


lar situation? Was this a reason the President 
should order his troops into the heart of a neigh- 
boring republic to slaughter the inhabitants, and 
spread universal misery and desolation? And all 
this for a delay in paying some two or three mil- 
lions of dollars? He would hold the President re- 
sponsible before the bar of Oranipotence for this. 
Gentlemen had complained that in opposition to 
this war religious opinion had been appealed to. 
Undoubtedly it had: and could it be otherwise? 
If we were a religious and moral people, must not 
such acts appeal to our religious feelings? Every 
principle of religion was opposed to it. It was a 
wonder to him that the pulpit had not made itself 
more conspicuous on this matter than it had. A 
religious people engaged in cutting men’s throats! 
If the accounts of letter-writers on the spot were 
to bé'believed, (and he could see no conceivable 


The more it | 


free States the account stood just the other way; | 


been sent there for conquest, and for conquest | 


their own- countrymen,) our troops stabbed un- 
armed Mexicans in their houses, and committed 
outrage on the females of their family: and then, 
because one who had done this was. found next 
morning lying en the. ground, shot through the 
body, the Texan Rangers had shot from eighty to 
one hundred Mexican peasants in revenge. And 
these were men -paid by Congress—agents of the 
American Government, representing the American 
people! Did-not all religious feeling condemn such 
deeds as these? Look at the families destroyed 
in the bombardment of Tabasco, an act done by 
| order of the President. 

Now the question presented itself to him as an 
American citizen, as a Christian, as living in a 
| Christian country, whether he would. authorize 
! the continuance of a war like this by his vote? 
He spoke, of course, for himself alone.. He blamed 
none for what was past. But he looked to. the 
future; and here he spoke truth when he said that 
if he gave such a vote he should be called to resign 
his seat in three weeks. [A voice, “ That’s frank; 
keep your seat by all means.’’] The question was 
whether our army should be withdrawn agd we 


| be carried still further. On that question each gen- 
| tleman must judge and act for himself. If public 
opinion spoke anything, it declared that those who 
persevered in protracting this war would be thrown 
off. ‘Lhe people were well informed on this whole 


|! subject; it came home to their pockets, and they 


asked each other if they should accumulate a vast 
public debt to oppress them and their children, and 
their children’s children, for such an object. They 
would make their servants hear the reply. 

But he was admonished that he had but ten min- 
utes left of his hour. An hour was a very short 
time; and he never could make a logical speech 
when thus hurried. 

He would occupy the short remaining time in 
calling his Whig friends to the action of the Whigs 
in the British Parliament in 776, when their coun- 
try was engaged in an unjust and oppressive war 
upon us. Did those eminent men adopt the prin- 


vote for the war? "they refused to vote the appro- 
priations, and refused even a vote of thanks to the 
troops for their bravery in carrying on an unjust 
war. 

Hear what Mr. Fox said, April 24, 1776, on 
resolutions of supply: 


that not hecatse of auy particular objection to tire taxes pro- 
posed, (although it migut be a sufficient ground for urging 
many,) but because he could not conscientiously agree to 
grant any money for so destructive, so ignoble a purpose, as 
the carrying on a war commenced unjustly, and supported 
with no other view than to the extirpation of treedom, and 
i the violation of every social comfort. 


Parliament’? 


to carry on such an unjust and murderous war. 
* Colonel Barré followed, and adopted the phrase of M 
Fox, giving his flat negative to the resolutions, as they we 
calculated te tax the subject for an unjust purpose.” 


5 


of Grafton said: 


& He pledged himself to the House and to the publie that, 
while he had a leg to stand on, he would come down day 
after day to express the most marked abhorrence of the 


respect to America.” i 

But it is said that we must conquer Mexico or 
abandon it. I then say, withdraw your army. 

When such an argument was raised in the House 
of Commons, Mr. Fox said: 

“The noble lord who moved the amendment said that we 
were in the dilemma of conquering or abandoning America. 
if we are reduced to that, T am for abandoning America, ”? 

So am I, (said Mr. G.) Let us put our troops on 
American soil, and then, if Mexico presses us, we 
will unite to a man in resisting her. But the Presi- 

dent says the war must be pressed until, Mexico 
| yield. 
Burke said: 

í You simply tell the colonists to lay down their arms; 

and then you will do just as you please. Could the most 


cruel conqueror say Jess? Had you conquered the devil 
himself in hell, could you be less liberal? No.2? 


I would change the language, and ask, could the 
devil himself offer more revolting terms? In the 
Commons, May 14, 1777, another debate oceurred 
on the budget, in the course of which Mr, Burke 


į said: s 


| reason why they should falsify the fact against: 


offer terms of peace, or whether this war should | 


| ciple, ‘Our country, rightor wrong’? Did they | 


“To the resolutions he should give a flat negative, and | 


Tuis he conceived to | 
be the strict line of conduct to be observed by a member of į 


So said Mr. G. now. He would grant no money +: 


In the House of Lords, October 31st, the Duke ; 


measures hitherto pursned, and meant to be adbered to in if 


In the Commons, November 6, 1776, Mr. |: 


“Hé was,-and: ever would be, ready to:support:a 
war, whether against subjects or alien enemies 3: huty 
justice, or a eolor of justice, was wanting, he shoul 
be the first to oppose it.” a RS: 

In the debate in the House of Lords, on the 
dress of thanks in October, 1777, aftet the bati 
of Lexington and Bunker Hill, thè Duke of Gra 
ton said: oat 


& 1 pledge myself te your Jordships-and my cous 
if necessity should require: it, ana my-heaith nop 
wise permit it, I mean to eome.down. to ‘this Hous 
litter, in order to express my fuil andheartydisapprobation: 
of the measures now pursuing, and, as I understand trom 
the noble lords in office, meant to be pursued. | J do: protest: 
! that, if my brother or dearest friend were to be affected b 
the vote Tinean te give this evening, I cannot possibly re 
the faithful discharge of my conscience and my. duty. 
| I to lose my fortune, and every other thing 1 -ésteem-—werd 
Ito he reduced to beggary itself, the strong conviction and: 
compulsion at onee aperating: on. my mind and eonscience 
would not permit me to take any other parton the present. 
oceasion than that | new. mcan to adopt.” ae E 


At the close of that debate a protest was sie 
by several peers, containing the-folowing clausi 

« Because we cannot, as Englishmen,:as Chris 7 OF 
men of common humanity, consent to the prosecutiow ofa: 
eracl civil war, so little supported by justice, and so. very 
fatal in its necessary consequences, as that which is how 
waging against our breturen and teHow-subjccts in America? 


In the House of Commons, on the same address 
Mr. Wilkes said: ý 


“I call the war with our brethren in America an unjust, 
felonious war. * * * I assert that it is a murderous war, 
because it is an efortto deprive men of their lives for stand- 
ing up in the jast cause of the defence of their property and 
their clear rights. It becomes no less a murderous war 
with respect to many of our fullow-subjects of this island.; 
for every man, either of the army or navy, who bas been 
| sent by Government to America, and fallen a vietim in this 
ji uanatural and unjust contest, has, in my opinion, been: 
| murdered by the Adiwinistration, and. his blood lies at their 
| door.. Such a war, I fear, sir, will craw down the’ ven- 
i geauce of Heaven apon this devoted kingdom.” 


| In. the Lords, May 28, 1777, Lord Chatham 
brought forward a motion to puta stop to the. 


D. Bes aai 
American hostilities, and said: i © 05) ie 

« We have tried for unconditional submission 3 try what: 
can be gained by unconditional redress. Weare the ageres- 
sors. We have invaded theim. We have invaded them as 
much as the Spanish armada invaded England. * «s o+ m 
In the sportman?s phrase, when you have found yourselves 
at fault, von must try back? “I shall no doubt bear it ob- 
jected, Why should we submit or concede? Has America 
done anything on her part to induce us to agree to so large. 
a ground of concessiun?. I wilt tell you, my lords, why I 
thiuk you should. You have been the aggressors from the 
beginning. If, then, we are the aggressors, it is your lord- 
| ships’ business to make the first overture. I say again, this | 
country has been the aggressor. You have made descents 
upon their coasts; you have burnt their towns, plundered: 
their country, made war upon the inhabitants, confiscated 
their property, proseribed and imprisoned their persons. T 
do, therefore, attirm, that instead of exacting unconditional 
j; submission from the colonics, we should grant. hen uncon- 
ditional redress. We have injured them; we have enden- 
| vored to enslave and oppress them. Upon this clear ground, 
: instead of chastisement, they are entitled to redress.” egf 
H Y were an American, as U am an Englishman, while a for- 
| eign troop was landed in my country, I never would lay 
; down my arms—never—never—never,” 


| Inthe Lords, November 18, 1777; the Duke of 


{ 


| 


|; Richmond said: 


& Can we too soon put a stopto such a scene of carnage? 
I know that what £ am going to say is not fashionabie lan- 
i| guage; but a time will come when every one of us: must 
account to God for his actions, and how can’ we justify: 
causing so many innocent lives to be lost??? 


In the Commons, December 5, 1778,Mr. Hart- 
| ley, the constant friend of America, brought for- 
ward a motion— 

“ That it is unbecoming the wisdom and prudence of Par- 


j 

H 

| 

| 

| 

| lament te proceed any further in the support of this fruitless, 
| cxpensive, and destructive war; more especially without any 
i 

t 

} 
H 


specific terms of acconnunodation deelared.?? 


In the Lords, February 16, 1778, the Marquis of 
! Rockingham said: 


“We was determined to serve his country by ‘making 
| peace at any rate.” 


In the Lords, March 23, 1778, the Duke of Rich- 
| mond brought forward a motion for the withdraw- 
‘| ing the forces from America. 

In the Commons, November 27, 1780, on a mo~ 
tion to thank General Clinton and others for their 
: military services in America, Mr. Wilkes said: 
| J think it my daty to oppose this motion, because in my 
| idea every part of it conveys an approbation ofthe American 
| war—a war unfounded, in principle, and fatal in its conse- 
; quences to this country.. *.* -* Sir, T will not thank for 
| victories whieh only tend to: protract a destructive war. * * 
| As T reprobate the want of: principle in the origin of the 
; American war, I the more lament all the spirited exertions 
i of valor and the wisdom. of conduct which in a good ‘cause 
ied warmly applaud. . Thinking as I do, I See more. matter of 
lt grief than of iumph, of bewailing than thanksgiving in this 
|| civil contest, and the deluge of blood whieh bas overflowed 
| America, * * * I deeply lament that the lustre of such; 
splendid victories is obscured and darkened. by the-want of 


i 
j 
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“Dec. 15, 


a good cause, without which no war, in the eye'of truth and l 
reason; before’ God or man, can be justified.’? i j 

Mr. Fox'said: ` : ee : 

He allowed the merits of the officers mow ir question, 
but he. madea distinction between thanks ant praise. Ke 
might admire their valor, but he could. not. separate thein- | 
tention from the action; they were united in Dis mind.” 

This was the voice of the Whigs at thal time, | 
and .they-put. down the. Tories: and the. war, and | 
came into power upon that issue; and such might 
now be the case with Whigs here, if they pursue f 
the sare course. Mr. G. said that those who op- 
posed this war would, stand justified by the light | 
of thisage. A Christian people could not be brought 
to spend their money for the purpose of spreading 
devastation and havoc in a neighboring republican 
territory. . 

-~ He had proposed to enter on a further examina- 
tion of this message; but his time was gone. | 

The true object of this war had been frankly and | 
truly stated at the last session by a distinguished | 
gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. Hormes,] | 
now sitting before him, and listening to what he 
said. When John P. Hale, (a name he loved to 
repeat here) introduced his resolution to limit sla- 
very to East Texas, that gentleman had said that 
every gentleman from the South who should vote | 
for that resolution was either a knave or a fool; | 
and the reason he gave was this: that they of the | 
South had upwards of three millions of slaves, and | 
they must have room for them. If a free ‘State | 
should be interposed between them and Mexico, | 
it would prove an eternal barrier to the extension | 
of the slave interest. They must have all Texas, 
or else all Mexico, for the extension of slavery. | 
So, after all, this was, in truth, a war to extend i 
the area of slavery. i 

Mr. HOLMES asked if Mr: G. alluded to him? | 

Mr. GIDDINGS said: Iallude to a specch of: 
Mr. Houmes, of South Carolina. 

Mr. HOLMES said he never used these words, | 
or heard of them before. He had no objection, | 
for his own part, to extend the exclusion of abo- ; 
litionists, and the introduction of slaves, whom he | 
considered much better people. 

Mr. GIDDINGS said he was aware that the 
gentleman held to the making of slaves; that was 
the honorable gentleman’s democracy. Mr. G. 
supposed it was “progressive democracy.” 

Ir, PAYNI next addressed the House. He 
had not felt disposed to occupy, at that time, the | 
attention of the House, until he found that the | 


leader of the opposition from the northwest had 
taken the floor, and ex cathedra commenced the | 
war upon the message of the President of the Uni- ; 
ted States. When he found that he had commenced | 
this war, too, upon the Government, which was i 
unfortunately engaged in a war with Mexico, he | 
(Mr. P.) felt that silence, under these cireum- | 
stances, would be improper. The gentleman spoke | 
for his party, and he (Mr. P.) took it for granted 
that his party united with him in all the denuncia- 
tions which he had thought proper to utter, not 
only against the message of the President, but | 
upon the Govyernmentof the United States, engaged, ! 
as it unhappily was, in a war with a foreign Power. | 
Tf the denunciations had not been made ea cathedra, | 
they would have been of small importance. But |! 
occupying the positian which the gentleman did— |! 
assuming, as he did, to lead a paity—his declara- 
tions acquired importance, and became a proper | 
subject of consideration for those who felt disposed | 
to sustain the Government. He had been nota ; 
little surprised at the change which had taken | 
place in regard to the opposition to the war. 


AY 
few short months ago that war was denounced as || 
unholy and unjust; and if gentlemen had gone: 
ack to the times of the last war, and adopted the | 
very words used by Osgood and others, they could :| 
not have suceceded better in reviving the senti- || 
ments and declarations of the anti-war federalists || 
of 1812. Buta change had come over the spirit i| 
of their dream. One gentleman came forward i 
now, and condemned the message—why? Be- || 
cause it was an appeal to the people! Ay, an ap- ii 
peal to the people! When did the servants of the ! 
people come to occupy a position so elevated that || 
they should not appeal to the people? In former 
days, and under very different forms of govern- 
ment, the doctrine of an appeal to the people might : 
have been condemned; but he (Mr. P.) trusted 
that in a government like this, where the people || 
were the source”and fountain of all authority— | 
where every individual who held an office in the || 
government was only the servant of the people, | 


the day was far distant when any official would: 
be “so “elevated: as -to render=-him independent: 
of all appeal to the people, in vindication of his 
conduct. Another gentleman, [Mr. Winruror,] 
distinguished for his: talent, for his learning, 
and it gave him (Mr. P.) great pleasure to add, 
his magly bearing upon: that- floor, had raised 
another objection to the message. What was 
that? Why,itwastoolong! Itwearied the eyes 
and exhausted the patience of members of that 
body! Yes; like the ghost of Banquo, it arose 
to “* sear the eyeballs” of gentlemen who had hith- 
erto denounced the course of the Administra- 
tion with regard to this war. It was not at all 
strange that gentlemen who are opposed to the 
war complained of the length of the message. As 
a public document, it had no superior in point of 
clearness, in point of lucid arrangement, in point 
of unsophisticated honesty. And let him tell gen- 
tlemen, that however much it might have wearied 
their eyes and exhausted their patience, it was a 
document which would carry conviction to the 
minds and hearts of the American people, with 
| regard to the justice of the war in which they were 
engagod, and with regard to the necessity of that 
war. lt would convince the people as to the laud- 
able efforts which had been made to avoid the 
difficulty forced upon them by the acts of Mexico 
herself. He freely confessed that he, for one, was 
fully prepared to vindicate that document. It was 
true he had only heard it read at the desk. He 
had not subjected it to a perusal in his room. But 
he thought he did not mistake the true purport of 
| the message; and unless he was grossly deceived— 
| and he was confident he was not—he was fully 


‘| prepared to vindicate every statement and every 


| principle which the document contained. It was 
a document highly honorable to the Executive— 
highly creditable to the nation. It was a docu- 
ment of which every friend of the Administration 
might be justly proud. Much, he was ready to 
concede, depended on the full establishment of the 
justice of the war. The propriety of the policy of 
the Government, and the rectitude of its course, 
greatly depended upon that. It would not be con- 
troverted that he who waged an unjust war, ac- 
quired no rights by the existence of that war. He 
concurred fully in the doctrine, that nations en- 
gaged in an unjust war, acquire no rights by its 
existence. Every act resulting from the war, is 
an additional injury to the just and unoffending 
nation, and warrants the latter in the adoption of 
any measures necessary and proper to punish the 
injury, and enforce justice; and the unjust and 
offending nation is solely responsible for all the 
consequences, All the misery of private families, 
all of the blood and treasure lost; all of the de- 
terioration of public morals incident upon war, is 
justly chargeable upon the offending nation. He 
was fully prepared to show that the war was un- 
just on the part of Mexico, and that she was 
chargeable with all its burdens and responsibility. 
In order to show the justice of the war on the part 
of the United States, if he were to go into the sub- 
ject methodically, it would, perhaps, be tedious 
for the House to follow him; but he would refer 
to a few prominent facts—historical facts—known 
not only to this Government and people, but to 
Mexico and the whole civilized world. Texas was 
a member of the Mexican confederacy; and he 
would there remark that that confederacy was an 
exact model almost of the government by authori- 
ty of which they were now assembled there, It 
was composed of twenty-six or twenty-eight sepa- 
rate and distinct sovereignties, in every essential 
particular precisely such as composed the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 
constitution—almost an exact imitation of that of 
the United States, with some exceptions, however, 
and these he verily believed were in favor of lib- 
erty on the side of the Mexican constitution—of 
course he alluded to the constitution of 1894; and 
that constitution was the cord which bound to- 
gether the Mexican confederacy. Now, without 
going into particular details, revolution followed 
revolution in quick succession, until the constitu- 
tion which bound the members of that confederacy 
was annihilated, and each sovereignty was made 
free and independent of all connexion with the 
Mexican Government. Let them test that prin- 
ciple of application to the Government of the 
United States under which they lived. Suppose 
an usurper were to arise there and seize upon 


They had a written | 


the United States—abolishing the constitution |: 


i 


| mełaneholy conclusion that the 


which was the work of their illustrious ancestry, 
consecrated by time, and which guarantied to each 
eitizen.of the republic freedom and independence; 
in that case, would. Virginia, would Massachu- 
setts, would South Carolina, would any State. of 
that Union, be any further bound to the Federal 
Government? Why the very act of abolishing the 
Constitution of the United States would place each 
one of these sovereignties precisely where it origi- 
nally stood, without any connexion whatever with 
the Federal!’ Government; and each State would 
have a perfict right to organize a government, 
adapted to the wants of her people, and form such 
political. connexion as the safety of the State might 
seem to require. - That was equally true with re- 
gard to the Government of Mexico. Well, when 
the constitution of 1824 was abolished, what did 
Texas do? Did she seek the revolution? Did 
she go into the conflict to set up an usurper in the 
presidential chair of Mexico? No; she took up 
arms for the express purpose of reéstablishing the 
constitution of 1824. She called upon other States 
of the confederacy to unite with her. And when 
they refused—when they could do nothing more to 
sustain the government of their choice, they assem- 
bled in convention, and adopted a series of resolu- 
tions, just such as would be adopted im case the 
Government of the United States were seized upon 
by an usurper, and the Constitution abolished. 
Here he would quote from the resolutions of that 
convention: 


«“ We then took up arms in defence of our national con- © 
stitution. We appealed to our Mexican brethren for as- 
sistance. Our appeal has. been made. in vain. Though 
months have elapsed, no sympathetic response has yet been 
heard from the interior. We are, therefore, forced to the 
Mexican people have ae- 
quiesced in the destruction of their liberty, and the substi- 
tution therefor of a military government; that they are unfit 
to be free, and incapable of self government. 

“The necessity of self-preservation, therefore, now de- 
crees our eternal political separation. 

« We, therefore, the delegates, with plenary powers of the 
people of Texas, in solemn convention assembled, appeal- 
ing to a candid world for the necessities of our condition, do 
hereby resolve and declare that our political connexion with 
the Mexican nation has forever ended, and that the people 
of Texas do now constitute a FREE, SOVEREIGN, AND 
INDEPENDENT REPUBLIC; and are fully invested with 
all the rights and attributes which properly belong to inde- 
pendent nations; and conscious of the rectitude of our in- 
tentions, we fearlessly and confidently submit the issue to 
the Supreme Arbiter of the destinies of nations.” 


That was the declaration of the people of Texas, 


i after they had in vain appealed to the balance of 


the Mexican people to unite with them in defence 
of the constitution of 1824. By the abolition of 
that constitution ‘Texas was made free. Mexico 
waged a war upon her, What was its character? 
Was it a war to reduce a refractory province to 
obedience to a legitimate government? Far from. 
it. Texas had been entirely released from all alle- 
giance to that government. ‘lhe war was one of 
conquest, a war of subjugation, a war to force her 
to submission to a government to which she had 
never assented. Well, the conflict went on, and 
finally at San Jacinto the Mexican General, Santa 
Ana, fell into the hands of the Texans. Thus, 
upon the plains of Saw Jacinto, the valor of the 
Texan people confirmed their independence. The 

repelled the invaders cf their soil. They organi- 
zed a government highly creditable to them as a 
free nation, and by doing so assumed (and sub- 
sequently maintained) an independent position 
among the nations of the earth, possessed fully 
and completely with all. the attributes of sover- 
eignty appertaining to a sovercign and indepen- 


| dent nation. 


Thus he had-shown that the independence of 
Texas was the result of the annihilation of the 
constitution of 1824, and that that. independence 
was perpetuated by the battle of San Jacinto. 
And now he assumed another position, He as- 
sumed not only that Texas was made free and 
sustained her freedom; but he assumed that Mexi- 
co herself had acknowledged that independence 
and freedom, and that, tco, before annexation. 
He took pleasure in doing that, for two reasons: 
because of the misconception which: seemed to 
prevail on that floor, and because he saw an elabo- 
rate editorial article in the National Intelligencer 
of Friday last, making a direct issue of fact with 
the President in regard to the question of bounda- 
ry, and the recognition of the independence of 
Texas. In order to show that the independence 
of Texas was recognised by Mexico, he (Mr. P.) 
proposed to read a letter from Santa Ana, appoint- 
ing Filisola commander-in-chief of the Mexican 


forces. Santa Ana was, he-adniitted, in the pos- 
session of the Texan people; and it was not on 
his recognition of Texan independence, although 
Santa Ana signed it, that he (Mr. P.)-based his 
argument, but on the recognition of Filisola in his 
treaty. Yet, in the circumstances-of the case, it 
was the treaty of Filisola, and Santa Ana signed it 
only as one of the Mexican commanders, then, to 
‘be sure, in possession of the enemy. Santa Ana 
wrote to Filisola as follows: 


Letter from Gen, Santa Ana to Gen, Filisola. 

“The small division operating under my immediate 
command having had an unfortunate encounter yesterday 
evening, the result kas been that lam a prisoner of war 
with the cnemy, who has preserved. towards me every pos- 
sible respect. In consequence your exeeHency will direct 
General Gaona to countermarch to Bexar to await orders, in 
like manner as your excellency will do with the troops un- 
der your orders. You will direct Generat Urrea to retire 
with bis division to Guadaloupe Victoria. A provisional 
arinistice having been agreed upon with General Houston, 
negotiations will be entered into to put an end to the war 
forever, 

* Your excellency may dispose, for the use of the army, 
which from this time remains under your command, of the 
supplies and funds which are at Matamoros and Victoria, 
independent of the twenty thousand dolars which ougitt to 
be in the army chest on leaving Bexar, &c., &c., &e. 

«ANTONIO LOPEZ DE SANTA ANA, 

“ San Jacinto, April 22, 1836.” 

Here Santa Ana, then the head of the Mexican 
nation, appointed General Filisola commander-in- 
chief of the Mexican forces. Now, what did the 
Government (ad interim) of Mexico do? It con- 
firmed that appointment, Here was the order: 

“ Secretary’s Office of War and Murine, Central Section, 
First Bureau. 

¢Pxcurrenr Sir: With the most profound sorrow, his 
excellency the President pro tem. has learned by the offi- 
cial letter of your excellency of 25th last month, the defeat 
suffered on the 21st of the same month by the division com- 
manded in person by the President General-in-chief of the 
army, and the very lamentable misfortune that bis excel- 


Jency should be made prisoner, with other chiefs and officers. . 


« His excellency, the President pro tem., is in some 
measure consoled, that a general so experienced as your 
excellency, should be the one who obtains the command, the 
which be expressly confirms. 

“The first desire that, his excellency has is, that you ad- 
dress the enemy’s general, exacting from him, by decorous 
means, the liberty of the President General-iu-chief, or at 
least, during the time this point can be regulated, the con- 
siderations duc tò his high dignity, and to a person so dis- 
tinguished in the annals of American history, and for whose 
preservation the entire nation is interested by gratitude, and 

ecause he is chief of it. 

“ His excellency the President pro tem. counts upon your 
excellency’s directing all his efforts to save the remainder of 
the army, by concentrating it, so as to render it more re- 
spectable, placing it in a convenient place for receiving pro- 
visions, for which the most efficacious measures are adopt- 
ed. The preservation of Bexar is of absolute necessity, in 
order that the Government, according to circumstances, may 
act as they see fit. i 

“The fate of all the prisoners is very interesting to the 
nation; and it is recommended to your excellency to en- 
deavor to alleviate it, giving authority from this moment to 
propose exchanges, and to preserve, for this purpose, and 
because humanity exacts it, the life of the prisoners made, 
aud that may be made, from the enemy. Your excellency 
knows the circumstances which may result from an impru- 
dence committed inthis affair; but the Government fears 
nothing as regards this, because it knows how great is the 
skill and zeat of your excellency for the hest service of the 
conntry.” 

Thus, Mr. P. thought, it was pretty clearly es- 
tablished that Filisola, by appointment from Santa 
Ana, and confirmation by the Government ad in- 
terim of Mexico, was the commander-in-chief of 
the Mexican army, not in captivity, but at the 
head of 4,000 well-appointed troops; and hence the 
plea of the invalidity of the acts of Santa Ana, 
resulting from his captivity, Is not applicable to 
Filisola. What he did was voluntarily entered 
into, and therefore obligatory upon his Govern- 
ment, within the rule of his instructions and au- 
thority. i . R 

What did the instructions of the authorities of 
Mexico authorize Filisola to do? To “exact” 
the release of Santa Ana, and secure the lives of 
the prisoners taken at the battle of San Jacinto. 
These were the instructions given—these were the 
ends to be attained; and he contended ail of the 
means necessary to the attainment of these ends 
followed. ‘To bestow a power upon an agent, and 

et deny to him the only means of exccuting it, 
is an absurdity too great even for the Government 
ad interim of Mexico. j 

What, then, did Filisola do? He signed a treaty, 
with other commanders of the Mexican army, en- 
tered into with the authorities of Texas, of which 
the following is the fourth article: 


«Ath. That the President, Santa Ana, in his official ca- 
pacity as cbief ofthe Mexican nation, and the Gererals Don 
Vincente: Filigola, Don Jose Urrea, Don Joaquin Ramires 
y Sesma, and-Don Antonio Gaona, as chiefs of armies. do 
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} tire, and perfect independence of the reprblic of ‘Texas, 


| public documen 


if their territory W 


solemnly acknowledge, sanction, and ratifyg the full, en- 


with such boundaries as are hereafter set forth and agreed 
upon for the same.”? 

Here was an express recognition of the independ- 
ence of Texas, not by Santa Ana, but by Filisolay 
who was not in captivity, but at the head of 4,000 


men. It was voluntary, and therefore binding | 


upon. the Government of Mexico. In this view 
he was sustained by Vattel. And now to the law : 


“ Every promise made by any of the subordinate powers, 
by any commander within his department, in conformity to 
the terms of his commission and to the authority which he 
naturally derives from bis office and the functions intrusted 
to his care—every such promise, I say, is, for the reasons 


above alleged, made in the name and_by the authority of the | 


sovereign, and equally obligatory on him, as if he had him- 
self personally made it. Thus a Governor capitulates for 
the town which he commands, and for the garrison; and 
what he has promised, the sovereign cannot invalidate. In 
the last war, the General who commanded the French at 
Lintz engaged to march back his troops on ‘this ‘side the 
Rhine. Governors of towns have often promised that, for 
a limited time, their garrisons should not carry arms against 
the enemy with whom they capituiated ; and these capitu- 
jations have always been faithfully observed.’? 


Filisola acted under the authority of Mexico; 
and in that character he solemnly recognised the 
independence of the Texan people. A promise 
made by him was as obligatory as if made by the 


nation itself. What, then, becomes of the denial of || 


the Intelligencer, that the independence of Texas 
had been recognised by Mexico; or of the cease- 


less clamor against the war, because that recogni- | 


tion had not been made? Gone to the winds, 

He now proposed to examine the question of 
boundary. Some gentlemen say it extends only 
to the Nueces. Whence did they derive that 
opinion? Was it from any public document ex- 
tant, or was it merely an idle idea of a distemper- 
ed imagination, having its origin in what. some 
might consider the wayward course of a distin- 
uished Senator in the other end of the Capitol? 
Tt could not be carried further than the Senator 


or 


from Missouri, [Mr. Bexrox.] It was not an, 


original idea by any means; but he defied any one 
to point out any authority for it in any public 
document, or any principle of national law. It 
was the offspring of the Senator from Missouri— 
there it was to be found, and nowhere else. But 
the treaty to which he had referred fixed the 
boundary of Texas from the mouth of the Rio 
Grande to its source. Now, whether it embraced 
Santa Fé or not, it recognised the boundary from 
the mouth of the Rio Grande to its source. So he 
affirmed on the authority of his own recollection 
of reading the treaty—he had not been able to get 
that article of it—and on the authority of the pres- 
ent Secretary of State, while a member of the Sen- 


ate, in a speech delivered in that body. He stated | 


it also upon the authority of the historian of Tex- 


as, (General H. S. Foote.) He hada quotation h 


from that historian—not necessary to be read now 
—in which he stated expressly that the boundary 
line ran from the mouth of the Rio Grande to 
its source. These were the data upon which he 
(Mr. P.) had made the statement. There was 
another issue of fact made in the National Intelli- 
gencer, in that article to which he had already re- 


ferred, in reference to the boundary. It was denied | 
that that treaty designated the boundary, and that ; 


denial was necessary to make out the case attempted 
tobe made in that paper. But itwas there—it was a 
t—it was matter for all the world to 


read. The boun 


the constitution of Texas, by a statute defining 


her boundary, and (as already said) by the 5th arti- | 


cle of the treaty between Filisolo and, the authori 
ties of Texas; and in all and every instance, em- 
bracing the east ban 


mouth to its source. Having seen that- Texas was 


not only sovereign within the limits claimed, but | 


before annexation, it is 


so recognised by Mexico, z 
mation of that meas- 


evident, that upon the consum 


ure, the whole territory, by act of annexation, pass- | 


d became American soil. 
g troops to 
as the Ex 


ed to this Government, and l 
Where, then, the impropriety of sendin 
the banks of the Rio Grande, when, 


ecutive had declared, Mexico herself had an- 
| nounced that annexation alone would be a cause i 


of war? Mexico had concentrated her forces on 
the banks of the Rio Grande. He asked the 
American people, if not the persons by whom he 
was surrounded—he asked the American people, 
as to be invaded from any quar- 


ter, would they not hold the President bound to 


dary of Texas extended precisely | 
| as laid down in the message. It is designated by 


k of the Rio Grande from its | 


The President sent the troops there, and no ‘sooriet 
had they taken up that position, than that nation 
which had accumulated wrongs upon them, invaded ; 
the soil of their country. Was not thata hos 

which justified war? That was the-act which. pt 
duced war between the Governments of the 
States and Mexico. That was an invasion of Ar 
l| ican soil. And where was the recreant A. 
who, when a hostile foot touched that sacré 
would not meet the invader with all the fire 
animated a truly patriotic soul? He envied th 
ings. of no man who entertained a different vit : 
regard to the obligations resting upona ‘citizen"to 
repel every hostile foot which invaded the land. 
of Washington. This was all that. the Presi-- 
dent had done. ‘The war is therefore just’ upon 
our- part, and: Mexico is alone responsible for its 
| consequences. It was a war to repel, invasion. 
| But did any gentleman desire that, when invaded 
| by a foreign Power, we should content: ourselves 
| in repelling the invasion, and remaining supinely 


H 


{ 


f 


And now he (Mr. P.) approached anather point, 
which, though not directly made by the gentleman 
who spoke ex cathedra for his. party.on this subject, 
i had yet been made in the progress of the’ discus- 
sion. What was it? Itwas the taking possession 
of a portion of the Mexican provinces, and the 
establishment. of government there. |The taking 
possession of an enemy’s country, and.of what- 
ever belonged to it that would weaken an enemy, 
| as a national right, no one can doubt it, is a ‘con- 
| sequence of war; therefore, in doing this thing, 
|| the country had done only that which she was 
i bound to do and obliged to do. And now the 
| question presented itself—we having taken posses- 
| sion of the country, having it in the occupancy of 
! the military authority of the United States—was a 
l| government to be established there or not? The 

resident of the United States told them that this 
| military possession was only temporary. It was 
i| not contemplated as a permanent thing. "Mr. P. 
i| concurred fully in the justice of the view which he 
l| took of Mexico. If she pay the expenses of the 
i war, and recognise the boundary of Texas as re- 
| cognised by Mexico herself—if she do ‘this, in 
i| God’s name, said he, give back every inch of terri- 
| tory to which she is justly entitled. He therefore 
concurred most fully in this view of the subject with 
| the President of the United States, but was of the 
| opinion that the President might have gone further 
in the message which he sent to Congress, though 
he rejoiced that he did not. The remark of the 
gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. Doverass,] that by 
ihe act of conquest the conquered territory became . 
the property of this country, had been disputed. 
But he (Mr. P.) thought that Mr. D. was fully 
sustained by Vattel. 
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But in speaki 


"Agd 


ng of the conquest ofa province or 
territory to which the sovereign had an absolute and 


: perfect title, Vattel holds the following language: 


« Hitherto I evidently speak of a-city or a country which 
not simply an integrant part of a nation, or which does 
ii not fully belong to a sovereign, but over which that nation 
or that sovereign has certain rights. If the conquered town 
or province foly and perfectly constituted a part of the do- 
‘| main of & nation or sovereign, it passes on the same footing 
H er of the conqueror. "Phenceforward united 
| State to which it belongs, if it be a loser-by 
i] the change, that is a misfortune which it must wholly. im- 
i| pate to the chance of war. Thus, if a town which: made 
i part ofa republic or a limited monarchy, and enjoyed &riglit 
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of sending deputies ‘to the supreme council or the genéral 

assembly of the States, be justly conquered: by an absolute 

monarch; she. must never more think of such. privileges ; 

they are what the constitution of the new State to which 
. She is annexed does not permit.” ) : 

The distinction thus taken by Vattel between 
the perfect and imperfect title of the’ sovereign to 
a conquered province, is in full accordance with 
the general principle already alladed to, viz: that | 
the conqueror succeeds to all.of the rights of the | 
conquered sovereign. Now, the title of the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico to the provinces conquered by 
our. arms, west of the Rio Grande, was`a perfect 
title, and vested by act of conquest in the sover- 
eignty of this Union. Here let him be under- 
stood, in speaking of the sovereignty of this Gov- 
ernment. He did not mean the President, but the 
nation; all the departments of the Government, | 
combined, represented its sovereignty; and of that | 
he spoke. His friend from Hlinois was right in į 
his position, if Vattel is right; and the President || 
might have gone farther, and claimed, in behalf of | 
this Government, the conquered country. But 
he (Mr. P.) rejoiced that the President had taken | 
the view of the subject which he had taken. He | 
(the President) told them that the war was not | 
waged for conquest; it was waged to procure an 
honorable peace, to secure indemnity for our citi- 
zens, to protect us in future against the insults of 
Mexico. That was all he (Mr. P.) asked, all he 
desired; and when that was obtained, he would 
say again, and in God’s name, give hack Mexico 
all to which she was justly entitled, but not one 
inch more. 

But much (said Mr. P.) has been said about the 
establishment of civil governments. It had been 
asked why civil governments had been established 
in these territories. There was no such thing as 
civil government in any part of the conquered ter- | 
ritory of Mexico. It was military government. | 
lt was founded upon military authority. But it | 
had certain civil sanctions; or, in other words, the 
military conqueror had authorized it to perform | 
certain civil functions for the preservation of so- 
ciety upon which it operated. Were there gentle- 
men here who wished to see added to the horrors 
of conquest, all the horrors of military govern- 
ment? Was it not proper that the military gov- 
ernment should assume as mild a form as possi- | 
ble? Was it not due by us as a powerful nation | 
engaged in a just war, holding out, as we have | 
done from the beginning, the olive branch of peace | 
in the one hand, and the sword in the other—one | 
offered as a matter of gratuity or choice, the other 
wielded only as a matter of necessity—he asked, | 
was it not compatible with the character of such a |; 
nation and such a people, on the principles of hu- ! 
manity and justice, that a military government | 
should be ameliorated as much as possible by the |! 
introduction of “ civil sanctions” in the execution | 
of the laws? If, then, that be true—and if not true, 
the gentleman making the objection must be sup- 
posed willing to prefer all the horrors of military 
government—then he would say that those indi- || 
viduals wielding the military power of the nation || 
under the authority of the government, had done | 
not only what was proper, but what ought to be | 
commended. They passed a resolution this morn- | 
ing—what was it? Jt was td call upon the Presi- 
dent to inform this House for what purpose the 
war was waged. ‘Chat was rather a novelty. The 
President of the United States was merely an ex- 
ecutive officer acting under their authority—under | 
their declaration that the war existed; and that |! 
they should now turn right round and ask him to | 
inform them of the reasons why he prosecuted the 
war, was certainly a rajher singular procedure, 
Fe (Mr. P.) was surprised that such a spectacle 
should be presented to the country and to the 
world. Did they intend to impeach the Presi- | 
dent’s veracity? They voted for the declaration | 
of war; they declared that the war existed; they ' 
were to be held responsible; and yet now they | 
turn round and ask the President to give another | 
yeason—a reason for doing that which they them- | 
selves had authorized. Pshaw! that was too shal- 
low even for political capital. It would not live | 

in the atmosphere that circulates freely and hon- || 


estly, beyond this House or beyond this Capitol. | 
It could not live here a moment but for the fetid f 
` and corrupted atmosphere engendered around the | 
politicians who assembled at the seat of Govern- | 
ment. Mr. P. believed he had said all that he | 
cared about saying now. 
Mr. A. JOHNSON then addressed the commit- 


i 
li 
| 


| He (Mr. J.) wondered if thatgentleman’s party— 


| pusillanimity. He had forgotten that, by the ap- | 


tee. It was" not his’ intention to make a long 
speech. . The gentleman from Alabama had used. 
some of the material which he (Mr. J.) had in- 
tended to employ; and therefore he felt still less 
inclined to speak. But the subject was expansive 
in interest and importance as thé country itself, 
and he could not well allow it to pass without some 
remark. He had been’ struck: by. some remarks 
by the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Gropines,] in 
which he had attempted to show that his [Mr.@.’s] 
position was like that of the Whigs of 1776, having 
previously stated that in principle he was opposed 
to war; that it was contrary: to the laws of God and 
humanity, contrary to every principle of right. 


he wondered if he himself, on that occasion, or 
any other, would say that the Whigs of 1776 were 
wrong, that they acted unjustly, that they violated 
the laws of God and man in resisting the aggres- 
sions and tyranny of Great Britain on the colonies. 
He felt as though he would have been glad if the 
sainted spirits of the Revolution, whose bodies had 
long since mingled with their mother earth, could 
have appeared on that scene. Hecould not re- 
frain from the aspiration that some power could 
have called them from their graves, and that, dof- į 
fing the habiliments of the tomb, they could have 
reappeared in their midst and gazed upon the spec- 
tacle presented to the country by the honorable 
member from Ohio. He (Mr. J.) understood him 
to assume distinctly that war was wrong in princi- 
ple, and that he was opposed to it on that ground. 
He supposed, then, that the gentleman belonged 
to that religious body denominated “ the Society 
of Friends,” 


Mr. GIDDINGS. 1f the gentleman 
Mr. JOHNSON. Ido not intend to yield the 
floor. 


Mr. GIDDINGS. Well, if he persists in mis- 
representing: 
Mr. JOHNSON did not misrepresent the gentle- 

: i 
man. He (Mr. J.) would like to sec a govern- 
ment composed of that denomination—that peace- 
loving and war-hating denomination—in order to 
ascertain how long it would exist. ` It was contrary 
to nature, it was contrary to experience, it was 
contrary to necessity and the progress of man in 
society, to suppose that any organized government 
could exist at all on such principles, The forma- 
tion of society precluded the very idea of such a 
state of things. Then, as citizens under this Gov- |) 
ernment—as Christians—as men who desired to do |] 
right—as men who reverenced the supreme law of 
the Almighty Being who controlled all things, he | 
maintained that it was their bounden duty to de- | 
fend their soil and their Government from the in- 
vasions or assaults of any foreign foe. But the 
sympathy of the gentleman from Ohio seemed to 
be entirely bestowed upon the Mexicans. To- 
wards them his bosom yearned with the fondest | 
emotion. For them his bowels of compassion were 
intensely moved; and as he beheld the injuries in- 
flicted upon them, he seemed ready to dissolve in 
tears. ‘The gentleman was blind to the repeated 
insults and accumulated wrongs perpetrated by 
Mexico upon the people of the United States. He 
had forgotten the sufferings and losses—the incar- 
cerations in dark and filthy dungeons-—the ruth- 
less confiscation of property to which citizens of 
the United States had been subjected by that very 
people for whom his bosom overflowed with sym- 
pathy. The gentleman seemed to forget, that year 
after year his own Government—on which he had 
heaped such a load of reproach and vituperation— 
had exercised towards Mexico a degree of forbear- 
ance, which, if manifested towards a more power- | 
ful nation, would have been justly regarded as 


pointment of commissioners; by the embassy of a 
minister clothed with plenary powers to adjust all 
the difficulties between the two nations; by every 
peaceful means, the Government of the United | 
States had sought to obtain redress for the wrongs 
perpetrated upon her citizens. He forgot to tell | 
the House that all this forbearance, all this gener- 
osity, all this magnanimous perseverance in peace- 
ful remedial measures had been treated with con- 
tempt by the Mexican Government. The gentle- 
man had forgotten also to turn back to that page | 
in the history of Texas stained with blood and | 
massacre, which recorded the sufferings of the gal- 
lant Texan people, at the hands of the treacherous 
and perfidious race for whom the gentleman was 
overwhelmed with pitying sympathy. He forgotall 


that; and whilst the blood of slaughtered Americans 
called aloud for vengeance, and the footof the Mexi- 
can invader polluted American soil, the gentleman 
thought only of what he regarded as the grievous 
wrongs of Mexico! The gentlemait denounced 
the war as the President’s war; and declared that 
the Executive had initiated the Government into 
that wår.. But as the gentleman’s. mind seemed 
to be confused, and—probably overcome by the 
violence of his sympathetic feelings—evineed an 
indisposition to arrive at correct conclusions, he 
(Mr. J.) proposed to aid him by referring him to 
some authorities on the subject. He had endeav- 
ored to obtain as full a citation of authorities as 
possible, but he found that the library, and all the 
other sources of information, had been pretty nigh 
exhausted—almost all the volumes, big and little, 
on international law, having been carried off, from 
which fact he was led to anticipate a very fearful 
inundation of the country with all sorts of national 
and inter-national law. Out of the seanty stock 
which the various exploring expeditions had left, 
he (Mr. J.) had found a volume of “ Grotius,” 
and in a note to one of the pages of that work, he 
had found reference to “Vattel,” which was, he 
thought, applicable to the present case: 

“ As the operations of war can never be regulated by m 
exact calculation of loss or gain, if the retaliation of the ag- 
grieved should exceed the damages he has sustained, his 
acts must still be considered as defensive measures, and not 
as aggressions; and the mischief that follows any excess 
must be imputed to the first aggressor alone. For, as Vittet 
observes, ¢ the offended party has a right to provide for fu- 
‘ture security, end to chastise the offender by inflicting 
‘upon hiin a punishment capable of deterring him thence- 
‘forward from committing similar aggressions, and of in- 
‘timidating those who might be tempted to imitate him. 
‘ He may, if necessary, even disable the aggressor from doing 
‘further injury.’ "—Vattel, d. ti. ch. iv, sec. 52. 

Well now, what was the question? As had 
been clearly demonstrated by the member from 
Alabama, [Mr. Payne,] the Rio Grande, from its 
mouth to its source, was the boundary of Texas, 
The United States troops were marched to the 
eastern bank of that river, and therefore occupicd 
a position on the territory of the United States. 
The Mexicans crossed the stream; they marched 
into the territory of the United States; they struck 
the first blow; they were the aggressors. Since 
then, the United States had become the invaders. 
They had repelled the Mexicans; they had pur- 
sued them into their own territory. Still, accord- 
ing to the highest authority, the war was to be 
regarded as still strictly a defensive war. And 
why? The Mexicans were clearly in the wrong, 
and the United States had the right to prosecuic 
the war until the enemy had become so disabled 


| as to be incapable of doing further injury. Another 


honorable member from the State of Ohio, [Mr. 
Scuenck]—whom he (Mr. J.) always heard with 


| great interest; he always admired the tact and in- 


genuity with which he managed a question—in 
making an argument the other day, attempted to 
prove that the laws and Constitution of the United 
States were violated; and the gentleman read the 
President’s message to sustain his position, that 
from the mouth to the source of the Rio Grande, 
according to the President, was the western bound- 
ary of the United States; but that Santa Fé was 
on the eastern side of that river, and therefore 
within the United States. Well, then what did 
he do? He took up that post captain ’s—that am- 
phibious Commodore Stockton—proclamation, for 
the purpose of showing that the laws and Consti- 
tution of the United States had been violated on 
the eastern side of the Rio Grande. 
Mr, SCHENCK. The gentleman 
»Mr. JOHNSON understood the gentleman pre- 
cisely as he heard him, and as he was reported. 
He read Captain Stockton ’s proclamation, in order 
to prove that the laws and Constitution had been 
violated on the eastern side of the Rio Grande. 
Well, the conclusion did not exactly fit his prem- 
ises, Was the gentleman sincere in endorsing 
the President’s argument? Did he use that argu- 
ment? Did he use that argument asa good one? 
Mr. SCHENCK. 1 did not endorse the Presi- 
dent at all. I was merely trying the President by 
the President. I was showing that in his message 
he claims all the country east of the Rio Grande to 
be within the United States, and then I asked how 
that could be reconciled with the fact that one of 
his subordinate officers (General Kearny) has es- 
tablished a distinct territorial government within 
what lie claims to be the limits of the United 
States, What I said about Commodore Stock- 
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ton’s proclamation—for I have some slight idea of 
the geography of the country—was in reference to 
a different point. I was either not understood, or 
the gentleman misapprehended me, iff confounded 
the argument with reference to the Rio Grande | 
with what Commodore Stockton’ was doing in ! 
California. : | 

Mr. JOHNSON. That was the gentleman's 
argument, and it was stronger in that way than in 
any other. But what did his position seem to be 
now? It would seem that he had no position at 
all.. It dees not endorse.the President’s argument, 
he said, and altogether he seemed to be migrating 
strangely enough from one point to the other, He 
should not make use of the President’s argument, 
and endeavor to establish a boundary from it, and | 
then, by reading a proclamation in California, 
attempt to show thatthe Constitution and laws of 
the United States had been violated. 

Mr. SCHENCK. I hope the gentleman will | 
allow me to be inaeGow I will inform him | 
that I am pretty sure. that Santa Fé is not in Cali- | 
fornia. I think, also, it is on this side of the Rio ; 
Grande, what is claimed to be Texas, or the Uni- | 
ted States, by the President. For that I rely upon | 
the geography, and not on the message. Iam, | 
however, showing that the President, claiming | 
that Santa Fé is within the limits of the United 
States, cannot reconcile that position with his per- 
mission to establish within the limits of the United | 
States a distinct territorial jurisdiction. May I be | 
permitted to inquire of the gentleman, if, before he 
closes, he will inform us whether he believes, 
with the President, that Santa Fé is in Texas, and, | 
therefore, within the Kmits of the United States, | 


| 
t 
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or net? i 
Mr. JOIINSON. I believe in the boundary of 
Texas, as defined and claimed in the act of her 
Congress. i | 
Mr. SCHENGOX. Yes, I know that—in the act | 
of March, 1836—that’s not the question, | 


Mr. JOHNSON. That was the Texas, with 
the same defined boundary, whose independence 
had been. acknowledged by the principal Powers 
of Europe. She had he same boundary then as | 
now. The question of boundary was to be settled | 
by negotiation when she was annexed. He |} 
thought he knew where he was on this point: But | 
he did not intend to be drawn off from the diff- | 
culty in which the honorable gentleman from Ohio 
had involved himself. The member from Ken 
tucky, {[Mr. Davis,] when pressed by the gentle- | 
man from South Carolina, [Mr. Ruerz,] disclaim- | 
ed that he had admitted that it was a part of the | 
United States; to which the latter replied, that the | 
argument of the gentleman from Kentucky fell to | 
the ground; and now it would seem the gentleman | 
from Ohio attempted to sustain the sinking mem- 
ber from Kentucky, and prove from the message 
that Santa Fé was within the boundary of the 
United States, and then that Commodore Stock- 
ton’s proclamation proved that the laws and Con- 
stitution of the United States had been violated. 
That was the gentleman’s position; and from it | 
there was no escape. He read the President’s | 
message to define the boundary, and based on that 
his argument, turning round, and, in the same 
breath, declaring that he had not endorsed any- 
thing that the President had said, What did his 
argument amount to? And furthermore, to what 
did his sincerity amount? Then, in regard to | 
General Kearny, a great deal had been said about ! 
his proclamation. He must confess that he had | 
not the highest idea in the world of those gentle- | 
men with epauletts on their shoulders who com- 
manded the army and navy; but they were enti- | 
tied toa certain degree of respect, and they were | 
good Whigs in politics. He did not see why they | 
should be so much abused by their friends upon | 
that floor. | 

[A voice: Is Captain Stockton a Whig ?] | 

Mr. JOHNSON. Why, he is agood Tyler dem- | 
ocrat—a sort of amphibious politician, [a laugh.]} 
He (Mr. J.) was about to say that he had a little 
more respect for these gentlemen than their own 
party appeared to entertain forthem. When strong 
fortresses were to be attacked—when a country was 
to be invaded, or a country to be defended, these 
gentlemen were called upon and were worthy of re- 
fiance. Butin the run of discussion the other day 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Ruerr} 
deridingly spoke of them as ‘‘that sort of people.” 
His (Mr. R.’s) first expression was, that they | 
were “gumps—what did they know?” Well, he į 


(Mr. J.) asked them to. look. at the House, and 
look at the spectacle presented. by a sort- of people 
there. Three democratic expounders of the Con- 
stitution had arisen, and lo! every one. differed 
from his fellow in the opinion. which he felt.called 
upon to present to the House and to the world. 
And the same.spectacle had been exhibited on the 
opposite side. $ There had been. some three or four 
expounders, all disagreeing from. each other. 
After sich a specimen of the unanimity ef such 
high expounders of the Constitution, he asked 
with what grace gentlemen could laugh at ‘“‘gumps”’ 
outofthe House. But how did the matter stand? 
Where was the foundation for those charges, that 


i| -of violation of order, and of the law and. Constitu- 


tion, and everything that was sacred, on the. part 
of General Kearny ?_ Why, he said that General 
Kearny had been. guilty of a monstrous offence— 
he had been swearing Mexicans!. He (Mr. J.) 
did not appear there as the General’s apologist or 
defender. 
faithfully, he (Mr. J.) thanked him, whether he 
was a Whig or Democrat. But, after all, it might 
turn out that General Kearny—one of these 
“‘oumps’’—might have had some important pro- 
visions of international law lying before. him. 
Let them hear what Martens, in his Treatise on 
the Laws of Nations, says: 

“The conqueror has, strictly speaking, a right to make 
prisoners of war of all the subjects of a hostile State who 
inay fall into his power, though they have committed no 
violence against him; and, of course, he has a right o 
remove them to another country, But, now-a-days, the 
conqueror generally carries his sights in this respect no 
further than to subinit such subjects to his domination, to 
make them swear fealty te him, to exercise certain rights of 


‘| sovereignty over them, such as raising and quartering 


troops among them, making them pay taxes, obey his laws, 
&e., and punishing as rebels those who attempt to betray him 
or shake off his yoke.” 

What had General Kearny done conflicting with 
that? Nothing. He had a right to swear them to 
fealty to him. ` So much for General Kearny. But 
the President (Mr. J. went on to say) had been 
charged with initiating the country intoa war It 
had been called the President’s war. Was it so? 
Whose war was it? It was the war of the Ameri- 
can people. That the President proved most con- 
clusively. The Texas boundary had been left an 
ope question between the two Governments. 


hat werc the necessary steps to be taken? Nego-- 


tiation and peaceful overtures: and these measures 
were taken.. But Mexico refused all overtures. 
She refused to negotiate. What position was this 
Government then bound to maintain? Why; of 
course, to observe and maintain the boundary as 
defined by the Government annexing herself to the 
United States; and that obligation the Government 
did fulfil.. In pursuance of that obligation, it be- 
came the bounden duty of the President to direct 
General Taylor to take his position on the eastern 
bank of the Rio Grande, there to continue till the 
Mexican Government came to its senses. The 
Mexican Government with her troops crossed the 
line, and struck the soldiers of the United States 
to the ground. She struck the first blow, which 
had been successfully returned; and he fervently 
prayed that if Mexico did not come speedily to her 
senses, the war would be prosecuted to the city of 
Mexico itself. All that had been urged against 
the justice of the war, was very much like that 
which was said in 1812. That war was called 
James Madison’s war, Felix Grundy’s war, the 
devil’s war. Let them hear a resolution passed 
by the Massachusetts Legislature of that day: 

« The real cause of the war must be traced to the first 
systematical abandonment of the policy of Washington, and 
the friends and framers of the Constitution; to implacabile 
animosity against. those men, and their universal exciusion 
trom all concern in the government of the country; to the 
influenee of the worthless foreigners over the press, and 
the deliberations of the Government in all its branches ; to 
a jealousy of commercial States, fear of their power, con- 
tempt of their pursuits, and ignorance of their true character 
and importance; to the cupidity of certain States for the 
wilderness reserved for the aborigines; to a violent passion 
for conquest,”? &c. A x 

With equal candor the Senate of that State, not 
to be outdone by the other legislative branch, dc- 
clares, that— 

«The war was founded in falschood, declared without 
necessity, and its real object was extent of territory by un- 
just conquest, and to aid the tyrant of Europe in his view of 
aggrandizement.?? 

That was the language of that day, and it was 
the Janguage of this day; and it did seem strange 
that this Government could never be thrown into 
conflict with any foreign power, but men were 


if the General had served his country | 


i 


| found willing to.denounce .the „Government asun- 
{just and. iniquitous: in its defenceof the. nation’s 
| honor; ready to affirm. that. it was a: President’s 
i war—that. it was an unholy and. an unjust war. 
| There were mary other things showing conclusive- 
| ly to what parties tended; but he omitted. them for 
ithe present. It was. a little suange to sce the-as- 
; sociation presented in. the House. ‘There was a 
|! Federal leader of the northwest, or he should rather 
|! say one who assumed to-be the leader, of that divi- 
| sion of the Union, and there was a distinguished 
| member from Massachusetts, [Mr Winranop,] 
| leadiag a division of the Federal party. there—both 
i singing the same song of the Federalists who op- 
` posed the last war. There, again, was.a gentleman 
| from Kentucky attemptiag to bring-up thedivision 
| of the Federal party of the slave States. Where did 
! Kentucky and Tennessee stand during the last war? 
| When Massachusetts was repeating agaih and 
| again, through-her State Legislature, in her ‘pulpit 
| and her newspapers, the sawe sentiments. that she 
! uttered now, where did Tennessee and Kentucky 
‘then stand? They stood shoulder to: shoulder, 
|| fichting the battles of their country. They fought 
|! in the same field together—their blood mingled upon 
_ the same gory field; and now how did they stand, 
|, while her own neble Butler was leading her chosen 
|: band at Monterey, when in the thickest of the 
. mêlée his patriotic voice was cheering them on to 
i the encounter? Where did Kentucky’s representa- 


‘tive in that House stand? He stood by the side 
| of Massachusetts—the honest enemy of the war 
! party inthecountry. Kentucky and Massacliusetts 
| stood there trying by speeches and clamor to impede 
i'and cripple the Administration engaged’ in ‘the 
rosecution of the war—the very war in which 

| Kentucky and Tennessee were. pouring out. their 
| noblest blood, and uniting with their bravest vol- 
unteers. What a strange, what an extraordinary 


[combination in the House! But the: gentleman 


H 

| from Massachusetts mentioned agreat objection 
| to the President’s message. He said it was a lon; 

| message. It was not strange that he complaine 
on that score. It presented such an accumulation 
|! of facts, such a long and lucid array of facts in re- 
ji lation to the war, and the cause which led to it, 
| and the manner in which it had heen prosecuted, 
| that it was not at all strange that, according to the 
gentleman, it was tiresome, and that he and his 
‘friends had each wished that it had been shorter. 
: The logic, however, did seem a little strange, that 
| because it was a long message it must needs bea 
| bad one. Bat the gentleman had told them that 
| he had been looking over the past President’s mes- 
| sages, and had found that from the days of Wash- 
| ington to those of Jackson the messages made ‘but 
| 330 pages, whilst the administration of Jackson 
‘and Van Buren alone made 350 pages; and that was 
| gravely brought up and urged upon the House, 
|! and presented through the House to the country, 
as a serious objection to Mr., Polk’s message. 
Gentlemen would seem to be getting short of ma- 
terials, getting hard pushed, when a man possessed 
of such talents as the gentleman from. Massachu- 
| setts must bring forward such an argument as that 
against the President’s message. ‘The gentleman 
informed them that he had made a discovery—yes, 
a discovery. He (Mr, J.) confessed that his cx- 
pectations had been keenly excited. He (Mr. J.) 
had almost imagined that some individual had come 
rushing in from his nightly and solitary occupa- 
tions—some astrologer or star-gazer—and had an- 


l; ; i 
l| nounced that he had discovered some very impor- 
{ 


‘tant affair—some extraordinary phenomenon in 


ithe heavens—yea, that some baleful planet had 
| presented Mself on the horizon, and it was likely 
|i that in its passage along it would shake the earth 
to its very centre; and lo and behold! when the 
| discovery was announced, what was it?. He 
i had discovered that the messages of Mr. Van 
| Buren and General Jackson were as long as all 
| the preceding ones! He (Mr. J.) had no doubt 
ji that the nation had been convulsed, heaved to 
|| its very centre, on the announcement of this im- 


|| portant fact by the distinguished member from 
' Massachusetts! But in the discussion which had 
ii been going on here fora few days past, it did seem 
la litle strange to him (Mr. J.) that the distin- 
ii guished member could nowhere see the object of 
l this discussion. ‘Aid and comfort” to the enemy 
|, of the country—the gentleman seemed peculiarly 
| sensitive at that! If it was treason to hoist blue 
| lights along the coast in the last war, and. serve 
| the enemy, was it not treason to throw impedi- 
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‘ments ‘atid difficulties inthe way of-the Govern- 
ment while administering and prosecuting the war 
now?’ Menibers would come here and vote, and 
go honfe and say, ‘*O!-I voted for supplies,”* but 
do everything in their speeches, and: by proposing 
resolutions, to paralyze the strong arm of the Gov- 
‘ernment, and thereby give the ehemy more confi- 
dence and support. “This was treason—moral trea- 
son. Where was-the difference between assisting 
the enemy with the arm, and producing disunion 
and ‘division among the people, thereby giving the 
enemy’ confidence to prosecute the war with in- 


creased vigor and energy? There seemed to bea | 
great desire on the part of some gentlemen tore- j 


ceive some important information from the Presi- 
dent. They must know from him something 
which they say he has kept behind the curtain— 
something which be was afraid to make an exposé 
of to the American people. What did these gen- 
tlemen wish to know? 


Mexico, and annex it to the United. States, 


who had read the history of this war from its 
commencement, had known the cause of it, and 
had heard the discussion which had been going 
on on this floor, had yet to find out what the war 
was prosecuted for? If any such there were, let 
them hear the words of the President: 

t The war will continue to be prosecuted with vigor, as the 
best means of securing peace. It is hoped that the decision 
of the Mexican Congress, to which our last overture has 
heen referred, may result in a speedy and honorable. peace. 
With our experience, however, of the unreasonable course 
of the Mexican authorities, it ts the part of wis 


is made known. dn this view it is deemed important to 


hold military possession of all the provinces which have ; 
been taken until a definitive treaty of peace shalkhave been | 


concluded and ratified by the two countries. 

“The war has not been waged with a view to conquest, 
but having been commenced by Mexico, it has been carried 
into the enemy’s country, and will be vigorously prosecuted 
there, with a view to obtain an honorabie peace, and there- 
by secure ample indemnity for the expenses of the war, as 
well as to our mach-injured citizens, who hold large pecu- 
niary demands against Mexico.” 


Is not that plain, (inquired Mr. J.) The Prosi- 
dent has fully proclaimed his motives, intentions, 
and objects, in regard to this war. He had declared 
that it would be impossible to have an honorable 


“peace till the expense of the war was indemnified, | 
and our citizens remunerated for their losses, and | 
for the outrages which had been inflicted upon | 


them. Who here—was the member from Ohio— 


prepared to say, as he (Mr. J.) understood him | 


to say, that the war should stop here; that the 
troops should be withdrawn from the east side 
of the Rio Grande; that we should lose the money 


which had been treacherously taken from our citi- || 


zens, and conclude to make peace at once? Was 
that gentleman, or any member of the House, 
prepared to go home to his constituents, and, recol- 
ccting that Mexico was the aggressor—that she 
was the cause of the war—and say to those con- 
stituents, after Mexico had crossed the line, and 


brought the war into our own territories—after | 


many of our brave soldiers had been compelled to 
bite the dust—was any member prepared to go 


home and say that we ought to withdraw the | 


troops to the east side of the Rio Grande; that after 
incurring all the expense of a war, we should not 
have redress for the wrong; that we should pay 
all the expense of a war brought on by a foreign 


enemy? He hoped none were prepared to take |; 


such a stand, 
than 
felt like making a reply to the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio when he had concluded his 
speech; but on reconsidering the subject, and look- 
ing at itin all its bearings, he had heen driven to the 
conclusion that those who make long speeches de- 
nunciatory of the war, and introduce resolutions for 
the same purpose, were trying to cripple and impede 
the Government in its effort to prosecute it to a suc- 


He (Mr. J.) had said much more 


cessful termination. They were the enemies of their | 
country: they were opposed to their country. He that | 
would stand up and pass culogy after eulogy upon | 


the army, admire the valor of the troops, and talk 
loudly of their triumphant marches and glorious 
victories, and then throw every possible’ obstacle 
inthe way of its prosecution to a speedy and hon- 
orable termination—hke must be opposed to the 
war; and, being opposed to the war, was opposed 
to his country. It had been alleged by some in 
this House that we ought not.to go for the war, 


THE 


They wish to know for | 
what purpose this war had been prosecuted— ; 
whether it had been to dismember any province of | 
But, | 
he would ask, was it possible that any member | 


<doin not to || 
relaxin the energy of our military operations until the result ; 


he had intended to say on this subject; he | 


right-or.wrong—that wé.ought.to consider wheth= 
er: the war was just. and necessary: before giving 
heart and hand toit. In reply to such, he would. 
remind them that most of the members have fami- 
lies; they sometimes get into difficulty... Now, he 
asked, whether-the head of the family is. the cause 
of the difficulty or not, was he not. bound by 
every tie that is binding upon the family relation— 
admitting that the isolated act of getting into diffi- 
culty was: wrong—was he not. bound to use every 
exertion in his power to settle the difficulty? -in 
like manner, this- country was now. involved in a 
dificulty—a war with a foreign nation; and he 
(Mr. J.) was for his country nght or wrong. If 
there was no way of getting out of the war—if it 
could not be avoided honorably—he would say, 
fight it out till the enemy Were compelled to make 
an honorable peace, and indemnify the Govern- 


we should have a condition inserted in the treaty 
that they will preserve the peace when they make 
it. The war ought to be prosecuted with suffi- 
cient energy, and for a suitable length of time, to 
make the Mexicans feel their own weakness and 
| inability to cope with the American republic in 
arms, and their consequent dependence, so that 
they may hereafter be disposed to preserve reli- 
giously and scrupulously any treaties which they 
may make. 


| Mr. GENTRY then obtained the floor, but 
| 
| 


prevailing, the committee rose and reported pro- 
gress. 


| 
| 


CHAPLAINS TO CONGRESS. 


Mr. HOPKINS submitted the following reso- 
lution: . 

Resolved, (the Senate, concurring,) That two 
Chaplains to Congress, of different denominations, 
be elected, one by each House, to officiate during 
the present session, and that they interchange 
weekly. 

Mr. PETTIT opposed the resolution in the 
form in which it had been presented. Religion of 


| 
| somebody—either the devil or the Lord; butit was 
| prescribe the form of religion. He had said be- 
| 

i} will or ill wishes towards any kind of religionists. 
If the resolution could. be put in the proper form, 
| he should be happy to give it a hearty support; but 
lias designating any particular denomination from 
|; which a chaplain should be elected, he did not ap- 
‘| prove of such a course. The different sects and 
denominations were getting to be almost innumer- 
fable. Some one had estimated the number of them 
| at six hundred and thirty-nine.. Of course there 
i could be but one right one; therefore the House 
‘| would stand just one chance in six hundred and 
thirty-nine of getting a chaplain from the right one, 
And if one of the chaplains should happen to he of 
the right denomination, of course, if the chaplains 
were to be chosen from different denominations, 
i: the other would be wrong. Now, he asked, if the 
|| House should prove to be right in their selection, 
I why should they deprive the Senate of the privi- 


‘nation? He, for one, could not consent to do so. 
|| He was unwilling to have morality and right 
|| preached one day, and immorality and wrong the 
i| next. But he (Mr. P.) had another objection to 
make, upon which he should be brief. Congress 
had not power to appropriate one dollar from the 
public purse or treasury to any religious purpose 
whatever. The solecism did not exist in this 
country, that an appropriation could be made to a 
urpose upon which Congress could not legislate, 
hey could not control the chaplain by their legis- 
lation,and he might pray to the devil, the Trinity, 
or the Unity, or juggernaut, as he pleased. If 
Congress could legislate upon this subject, they 
should have power to appoint a committee to su- 


designate what kind of a prayer the chaplain shall 
make, and what he shall preach about. But Con- 
gress had no such power. He repeated, he enter- 
tained no ill feelings towards the clergy, or any 
sect of religionists. His was rather a settled and 
i; decided hostility against all attempts to rob the 
i treasury without legislation. He would venture 


i 


and he wished the members to pay them; for he 


ment for the expense of the war; and furthermore, | 


yielded to a motion that the committee rise, which | 


-believed:the very loudest crier among them for re- 
ligious performances would not give over two dol- 
lars and fifty.cents-for all the blessings which the 
| birth, life, death, and resurrection of the Saviour 
had conferred upon the:world... The very best of 
them valued his two. dollars more highly than any 
blessing conferred by his Saviour. Mr. P.,in con- 
clusion, moved to amend the resolution by striking 
out “‘ of different denominations,” and inserting at 
the.end of the.same the following: 

t Provided, Said chaplains shall look to the 
members of the two Houses of Congress for their 
compensation, and the United States shall not be 
liable for the same, or any part thereof.” 

The question was taken: on the amendment, and 
| it was rejected. 

And the resolution. was agreed to. 

i Mr, PILLSBURY gave notice of his intention, 
| by leave of the House, to introduce ‘a bill to au- 
| thorize the building of light-houses, and for other 
| purposes.” 

| The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter 
| from the Secretary of State, transmitting, in com- 
pliance with a resolution of the House of the 10th 
of August last, a report upon the consular system 
of the United States; which letter and report were 
laid upon the table. 


|| Mr. CAMPBELL, of New York, submitted the 


following resolution; which was agreed to. f 
| Resolved, That 2,500 extra copies ofthe report 
| of the Seeretary of State upon the consular system 
| be printed; 250 of said copies for the use of the 
| State Department, and the balance for the use of 
| this House. 

i The SPEAKER laid before the Housea commu- 
| nication from the Commissioner of Public Build- 
ings, transmitting, in obedience to a resolution of 


some kind was natural to all mankind; all worship | 


not for Congress, in a Government like this, to | 


lege of electing.a chaplain from the same denomi- į 
> > Pp 


pervise these matters—to prescribe the code, and į 


to say that he would pay as much again as any | 
member of Congress for the support of a chaplain; | 


| the House, copies of all contracts made in his of- 
i fice, from the 8th of December, 1845, to the 15th 


| December, 1846, with the names of applicants for 


_ said contracts, and the amount of their respective 
| biaa; which letter and copies were laid on the 
: table. 

|. The SPEAKER also laid before the House a 
letter from the Secretary W War, transmitting the 
; annual report of the Commissioner of Pensions, in 
| obedience to the joint resolution of May 29, 1830; 


A “7 i| which report was lai ; 
| fore, and now said, that he was not moved by ill į po laid on the table; and, 


On motion of Mr. McKAY, the latter document 
| was referred to the Committee of Ways and Means, 
and the usual extra number of copies was ordered 
| to be printed. 
_ Mr. STEPHEN ADAMS submitted the follow- 
ing resolution: which was agreed to: ` 
Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads inquire into the expediency of es- 
| tablishing the following mail routes in Mississippi, 
| viz: From Fulton to Houston; from Houston to 
| Columbus; from Columbus to Hopewell; from 
Louisville, via Starkville, to Houston; and from 
| Mobile, Alabama, to Jackson, Mississippi, by 
i way of Paulding. 
The House then adjourned. 


PETITIONS, &c. 
The following petitions and memorials were 
ù Presented under the rule, and referred to the.ap- 
propriate committees: 
By Mr. McCLEAN: The petition and 
documents of Nicholas James 


aceompanying 
c 3 , of York county, Pennsylva-. 
nia, a soldier of the revolutionary war, asking fora pension: 
reterred to the Committee on Revolutionary Pensions. The 
petition and aecompanying documents of Michael Werdner, 
of York county, Pennsylvania, a soldier of the revolutionary 
war, asking fuor a pension: referred to the Committee on 
Revolutionary Pensions. The petition and accompanying 
| documents of Margaret and_Agnes Bigham, heirs-at-law ot 
| Thomas Anman, praying the reimbursement of advance- 

ments made and payment for services rendered by him du- 
| ring the revolutionary war: referred to the Committee on 

Revolutionary Claims, The memorial of 281 citizens of the 
State of Pennsyivania, asking for the establishment of a mail 
route from York to Carlisle : referred to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. The memorial of 391 citi- 
zens of the State of Pennsylvania, asking for the establish- 
ment of a mail route from York to York Springs, Peters- 
burg: referred to the Committee on the Post Otice and Post 
Roads. The petition and accompanying documents of Cap- 
tain Jacob Lehman, of York county, Pennsylvania, a soldier 
of the war of 1812, asking for arrears of pension: referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. ‘Phe petition and 
accompanying documents of Jacob Stoneeipher, of Adams 
county, Pennsylvania, asking for compensation for a mare 
lost by him whilst engaged in the service of his country in 
the last war: referred to the Committee of Claims. 

By Mr. JOHN H. CAMPBELL: The petition of Lienten- 
ant William E. Stark, of the. United States marine corps, 
praying fur the allowance made to assistant quartermasters 
of the army, for the performance of duties similar to those in 
the marine corps. 


—- 1846. 
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By Mr. SAWYER: The petition of sundry citizens of 
Ohio, for a mail-route from St. Johns, in Aven county, to 
Fryburg; thence to Dinsmore, in Shelby county.. ‘Also, a 
petition for a mail-route from Marion, in Marion county, to 
Kenton and Huntersville, in Hardin county, thence to Lima, 
in Allen county: referred to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. LIBBATTS: A petition from the licensed pilots 
of the State of New York, praying for the repeal of the law 
of Congress passed March 2, 1837, concerning. pilots and 
pilotage: referred to the Committee on Commerce. Also, 
the petition of the heirs of Captain Richard Lucas: referred 
to the Committee on Revolutionary Claims. Also, the peti- 
tion of the heirsof Philip R. Rice: referred to the Committee 
on Revolutionary Claims. 

By Mr. SCHENCK.: The petition of Ruth Freeman, widow 
of Captain Thomas Freeman, late of Butler county, Obio, 
praying compensation for extraordinary services rendered 
in the war of 1812-715, and reimbursement of moneys ad- 
vanced to the soldiers under his command : referred to the 
Committee on the Militia. i 

By Mr. G. S. HOUSTON: The petition of citizens of 
Walker and Tuscaloosa counties, Alabama, praying thata 
post-road be established from Jasper, the county seat of 
Walker county, to the city of Tuscaloosa, in ‘Luscaloosa 
county: referred to the Committee on the Post Office and | 
Post Roads. Also, the petition of Farly D. Thompson, of 
Franklin county, Alabama, praying to have refunded to him 
an amount of money which he had wrongfully paid to the 
Post Office Department: referred to the Commitice on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. Also, the petition of citizens | 
of Franklin county, Alabama, praying the establishment of | 
a post-road from Buzzard Rvost to Point Smith, ia said | 
county: referred to the Committee on tie Post Office and | 
Post Roads. : 

By Mr. A. JOHNSON: The memorial of Robert Trivett, į 
praying Congress to grant him a back pension: referred to || 
the Committee on [nvalid Pensions. 

By Mr. W. W. CAMPBELL: The memorial of the under 
wrilers of the city of New York, asking for the establish 
ment of an admiralty court at Key West: referred to the 
Judiciary Committee. The memorial of the underwriters 
of the city of New York, praying for the rebuilding of the 
light-houses destroyed by the late gale on the Florida coast: | 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. | 

By Mr. ELLSWORTH: The petition of Carle Dingy: | 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. i 

By Mr. DIXON: The petition of Danicl Buck, of Hart- | 
ford, Connecticut, executor of Josiah Hempstead, deceased, 
praying for indemnity for Frene otiations, &ce.: referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 7 

By Mr. LA SERE: The petition of Lawrence Grey, of 
the city of New Orleans, praying for remuneration for in- 
juries done to the light-house at Pass Manchac by a severe 
sturm uring its erection, and previous to its compietion : 

-referred to the Committee of Claims. . The petition of A. | 
Baudonin and A. D. Robert, of the city of New Orieans 
praying for remuneration for loss of a flat-boat loaded witi 

ice, caused bya collision with the steamer Colonel Harney, 
a vesse] belonging to the United States: referred to tie ; 
Committee of Claims. The memorial of Mrs. Ann B Cox, 
asking payment of an admitted balance due to the lale Nu- ; 
thaniel Cox, formerly navy agent at New Orleans: referred 
to the Committee of Claims. 

By Mr. GOODYEAR: The petition of Lawrence Van 
Dyke and others, praying for arrears of pension due their 
ancestor. 

By Mr.GRINNELL: The petition of William Rotch, jr., 
of New Bedford, tor himself and William: Handy, the only 
surviving owners, twelve in number, of the whaling ship 
Fox, captured and condemned by the French, prior to the 
year 1800, asking remuneration for the unlawful capture and 
eondemmation of said ship. 

By Mr. POLLOCK: The petition of Alexander Wallace, 

~ of Pennsylvania, a revolutionary soldier, praying for pen- ; 
sion. Also, the petition of Captain Alexander McEwen, of | 
Peunsylvania, praying for a pension: referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BENTON : The memorial of Truman Enos, and 
others, asking a pension for Seth Morton: reterred to the 

“Committee on Invalid Pensions. Also, the petition of Wii- 
liam B. Bierce, asking a pension on behalf of Katrina Mickle | 
and Jane De Graff: referred to the Committee on Revolu- ; 
tionary Pensions. 3 A 

By Mr. HOUGH: The memorial of Mrs, Susanna Pren- || 
tiss, of Cazenovia, New York, widow of Lieut. Midiapaph ; 

Prentiss, who died in the service of the United States, in || 

the war of 1812, praying for a pension, or such other relief : 
as may be just: referred to Committee on Invalid Pensions. | 
By Mr. NIVEN: The petition of Charles W. Babbit, for 
compensation as acting carpenter in the United States navy, : 
asking compensation: referred to the Committee on Naval 


| 
| 
i 
| 
l 
| 


H 


ir. DUNLAP: The memorial of John Neal, admin- `i 
isirator of the estate of James Neal, deceased, of the Siate ` 
of Maine, praying indemnity for French spoliations prior 
to the year L800: referred to Committee on Foreign Affairs. |: 

By Mr. TRUMBO: The petition and other pipers of Jesse 
W. Jackson, of Lewis county, Kentucky, praying fora pen- |, 
sion as an invalid soldier in the service of the United States, i| 
in ]813: referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
Also, the petition and other papers of Joan McLutosh, of | 
Estill county, Kentucky, praying for a pension as an invalid 
soldier in the service of the United States in 1813. Also, | 
the petition and other papers of James Fugett, of Bath | 
county, Kentucky, praying for a pension as an invalid sol- ; 
dier in the service of the United States in 1813: both refer- : 
red to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WENTWORTH: The petitions of Daniel Wil- 
son and Roswell Bates, invalid soldiers in the last war, for | 
eferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Jutionary Pensions. 
By Mr. THURMAN: Two petitions from certain citizens |} 


+seamen and others navigating the lakes, praying 


Naval Affairs. 


i Thomas Talbot, and others, citizens of Missouri, | 
trading between that State and New Mexico, pray- | 


‘their property by a band of Pawnee Indians, in | 


! 1827; which was referred to the Committee on In- 
l dian Affairs. i 


| compensation for charcoal furnished for the use of 


IN. SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY, December 16, 1846. 
The Hon. Jons F. Summons, (Whig,) of Rhode 
Island, appeared in his seat to-day. = 

The Journal of yesterday wasreadand approved. 

Several messages in writing were received from 
the President of the United States by the hands of 
his Private Secretary. 

REPORTS FROM DEPARTMENTS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate 
acommunication from the Treasury Department in 
answer to'a resolution of the Senate of the 24th 
July, 1846, in relation to: marine hospitals in the, 
State of Maine; which was laid on the table and 
ordered to be printed. 

PETITIONS. 


Mr. MANGUM presented the petition of John 
Hogan, asking remuneration for his services. as 


| special agent of the Government to the Island of |: 


San Domingo; which was referred to the Commit- |: 


tee on Foreign Relations. |: 


Mr. CHALMERS presented the petition of: 
Susan E. Gordon, praying compensation for prop- 
erty destroyed by Unued States troops during the 
Creek war; which was referred to the Committee 
on Claims. 

Mr. DICKINSON presented two memorials of 


f 


that Cattaraugus harbor may be completed and 
lighted; which were referred to the Committee on 
Commerce, . ; 

Mr. FAIRFIELD presented the petition of Ju- 
dith Hibbert fora pension; which was referred to | 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, the petition of Nathaniel Phillips for a 
pension; which was referred to the Committee on 


Mr. BAGBY presented the petition of Lloyd 
Slemmer, praying remuneration for services in the 
navy of the United States; which was referred to 


| the Committee on Claims. 


Also, the petition of William Barclay, praying į 
the confirmation of his title to a tract of land; 
which was referred to the Committee on Private 


Also, the petition of Richard G. Dove, praying ! 
compensation for his services as assistant messen 
ger in the Third Auditor’s Office; which was re 
ferred to the Committee on Ciaims. 

Mr. THQMAS CLAYTON presented a peti- 
tion from eitizens of Wilmington, Delaware, pray- 
ing the adoption of measures for the speedy termi- 
nation of the existing war with Mexico; which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. PEARCE presented the memorial of Co- 
lumbas Alexander and Theodore Barnard, praying ji 
indemnity for an alleged violation on the part of | 
the Goverment of their contract for executing the | 
printing for the Navy Department; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. BENTON submitted additional documents 
relating to the petition of Sarah E. Graham; which 
were referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. | 

Mr. BENTON presented the petition of Richard | 
M. Livingston, administrator of James Livingston, | 


deceased, an officer of the revolutionary army, | 


praying to be allowed commutation pay; which i 


| 
i 
| 
j 


i was referred to the Committee on Revolutionary | 
i Claims. | 


3 i 


Mr. ATCHISON presented the memorial of | 


ing indemnity for depredations committed upon | 
t 


Also, two petitions of citizens of Missouri, |: 
praying the establishment of a mail route from St. | 


' Joseph to Alexandria, in that State; which was | 


referred to the Committee on the Post Office and ; 
Post Roads. mas a 
Also, the petition of Thomas H. Noble, praying |: 


the Government; which was referred to the Com- ! 
mittee on Claims. . | 

Mr. DIX presented the memorial of S. D. Dakin | 
and others, owners and patentees of an improved | 
plan of dry-dock, praying that the Secretary of the | 


Navy may be authorized to contract with them for | 


Mr: STURGEON submitted- additional docu 


| ments relating to the -pétitionof Andrew Moore; 


which were referred to the Com 
sions, : ` Lg Egy 
Mr. CASS presented: a petition of inhabitants of 
Sault de Ste. Marie, in Michigan, praying. the.: 
appointment of a board of commissioners for the: 
adjustment. of land: titles im that. district; andthe: : 


Htittee on Pen 


i removal of the military post now established:there:- 
i to some other place on the St. Mary’s fiver; which: 
was referred to the Committee on Private ‘Land: 


: Claims, 


Also, the petition of C. W.-Fitch, in behalé af 


‘himself and the other heirs of Daniel Henshaw, 


deceased, praying indemnity for French spolia- 


“tions prior. to 1800; which was referred:to the'Com: 
: mittee on Foreign Relations. í 


Mr. WESTCOTT presented: the: memorial- o. 


the. administrator of William Bunte, deceased, ` 


praying compensation for his property,.destroyed 
by order of the officer. commanding. thearmy jin . 
Florida during the Seminole war; which was: re- 
ferred to the Committee of Claims. ` on 
Numerous petitions and. memorials were, on 


| leave being asked and obtained, withdrawn from 
k 
| 


‘the files of the Senate, and again referred to. the 


appropriate committees, ; 
Mr. BREESE gave notice of bills to grant to 


: the State of Illinois the right of way through the 


i Land Claims. |i 


publie lands in that State, for works of internal 
improvement; giving the assent of Congress to 
the taxing of the public Jands by certain States; 
and respecting Indian reservations in the State of 
Hinois. j 

Mr. MOREHEAD gave notice of a bill to allow. 
further time to the trustees of the Deaf and: Dumb 
Institution in Kentucky to sell the lands granted 
to them. 

Mr. DIX gave notice of a bill. to. establish, a 
branch of the mint of the United. States in the city 
of New York. l RRT RS 

Mr. SPEIGHT gave notice of a bill to establish 
a branch of the mintofthe United States at Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. 

Mr. SEMPLE gave notice of a bill to establish 
a national armory at Massac, in the State of Hlinois. 

Mr. ASHLEY (on leave) introduced a bill to 
establish a permanent general preémption system 
in favor of actual settlers upon the public lands; 
which was read twice and referred to the Commit-: 
tee on Public Lands, z : i 

Mr. BREESE (on leave) introduced a bill to 


! reduce and graduate the price of the public lands; 
| which was read twice and referred to'the Commit- 


tee on Public Lands. ; ` í 
Mr. UPHAM (on leave) ‘introduced ‘a “bill 
changing the place and fixing the time of holding 
the circuit and district courts of the United States 
in the district of Vermont; which was read twice 
and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
Mr. WOODBRIDGE (on leave) introduced a 


, bill to amend an act confirming certain land claims 


in the State of Michigan; which was read twice, 
and referred to the Committee on Private Land 
Claims. 

Also, a bill to apply certain alternate sections of 
the public domain to the completion of works. of 
internal improvement in the State of Michigan 
and for other purposes; which was read twice 
and referted to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Also, a bill to establish a land office in the north- 
ern part of the State of Michigan, and to provide 
for the sale of the mineral lands in the State of 
Michigan and Territory of Wisconsin; which was 
read twice, and referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN (on leave) introduced a 
bill to provide for the improvement of the naviga- 
tion of the Ohio, Mississippi, Missouri, and Ar- 
kansas rivers. : 

Mr. C. desired to make a single remark. before 
the reference was made. Hle was in favor of 
making improvements in our harbors and- rivers; 
and if he had been as well acquainted with the sub- 
ject as many of his colleagues were, he should 
have asked leave to introduce such a bill himself; 
but he preferred to leave it to those who were bet- 
ter acquainted with the matter. In order to have 
the whole matter under their control, they might, 
if it was thought proper, keep the two subjects 
which had been proposed separate. He would 


of Ohio, praying for a grant of land to the Zanesville and 
Maysville Turnpike Road Company, to aid them in the con- 
struction of that road: referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 


| the construction of dry-docks at the several naval |. move a reference to the Committee on Commerce. 
; stations; which was referred to the Committee on |i The bill was read twice, and referred to the 
} Naval Affairs. i i) Committee on Commerce, 


| 
| 
i 
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GLOBE. 


Dee. 16, 


: Mr. EVANS, on ‘leave, introduced:a bill grant- |} 
ing a pension to John Clarky. 00% i: 
Also, abill granting a pension to Joseph Mor- 

rison; ; 

Which were severally read twice, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill for the relief of Mary MacRae, widow 
of Lieutenant Colonel MacRae, of the United States 
army; which was read twice, and-referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. i ; 

Also, a joint resolution for the relief of David 
Shaw and others; which was read twice, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. F 

- Mr. BREESE, on leave, introduced a bill for 
the relief of Joseph Wilson, a purser in the navy; || 
which was read twice, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. i 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE, on leave, introduced a 
bill for the relief of Shadrach Gillet and others; | 
which was read twice, and referred to the Com- | 
mittee on Private Land Claims. 

Mr. GREENE submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was considered, by unanimous. con- 
sent, and agreed to: . : 

Resolved, ‘That the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads be instructed to inquire into the 
expediency of establishing a mail route from the 
Washington Village, in the town of Coventry, in 


the State of Rhode Island, by the way of Maple 
Fort Meeting-house, Weaver’s Hill, and East Col- |i 
leve Hill, in West Greenwich, to the ‘town of Vol- |} 
untown, in the State of Connecticut, | 


Mr. TURNEY submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was considered, by unanimous con- | 
sent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs be instructed to inquire into the expediency 
ofallowing all volunteers, discharged in Mexico 
in consequence of sickness, their pay for the full | 
term of their enlistment. 

Mr. SEMPLE submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was considered, by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Roads and 
Canals be instructed to inquire into the propriety 
of relinquishing to the States of [linois and Indi- 
ana all that part of the national road within their 
limits; and of granting to said States a quantity of 
land which will be adequate tothe completion of | 
said road to the Mississippi river. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, submitted the 
following resolution; which was considered, by 
unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Naval Affairs į 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency of 
making an appropriation to indemnify the officers, 
seamen, and marines, of the United States steam 
frigate Missouri, for the losses sustained by them 
by the destruction by fire of the said frigate, at | 
Gibraltar, on the 2d August, 1843. 

Mr. ATCLITSON submitted the following reso- 
lution for consideration: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be || 
required to procure for the use of the Senate 
10,000 copies of a topographical map of the road 
from Missouri to Oregon, compiled by Charles |i 
Preuss, the cost thereof not to exceed twenty-six | 
hundred dollars. 

Mr. BREESE submitted the following resolu- 
tion for consideration: | 

Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be ; 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of ma- 
king appropriations for such harbors in the United | 
States as the safety of navigation and. interests of | 
commerce require. 

A message was received from the House of | 
Representatives, announcing the appointment, on | 
the part of the Flouse, of a joint Committee on 
Enrolled Bills; which was read and concurred 
in. 

Also, a message announcing the passage by the | 
House of a joint resolution for the election of two | 
chaplains to Congress, of different denominations, | 
one by each House, to officiate during the present 
session; which was read and concurred in. 


PRESIDENT § MESSAGE. 

Mr. SEVIER moved to take up the message of 
the President of the United States, with a view to 
its reference to the appropriate committees; which 
was agreed to. : 

On motion by Mr. SEVIER, so much of the 


i 


I 


message as relates“to: the foreign ‘relations of the 
country was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. = ; N 

On motion of Mr. FAIRFIELD, so much of the 
message as relates to-naval affairs, was referred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. = 
_ On motion by Mr. LEWIS, so much of the 
message as relates to the finances of the country, 


was referred to the Committee on Finance. 


On motion by Mr. NILES, so much of the mes- 
sage as relates to the- Post Office Department, was 
referred to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

On motion by Mr. BENTON; so much of the 


f te ye š: 
| message as relates to military affairs, was referred 


to the Committee on Military Affairs. 5 

On motion by Mr. DIX, so much of the mes- 
sage as relates to the commerce of the country, 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

On motion by Mr. DICKINSON, so much of 
the message as relates to manufactures, was refer- 
red to the Committee on Manufactures. 

On motion by Mr. WESTCOTT, so much of 
the message as relates to the organization of terri- 
torial governments in -the province of Mexico, 
taken possession of by the arms of the United 
States, was referred to the Committee on the Ter- 
ritories. - 


On motion by Mr. BREESE, so much of the 


| message as relates to the public lands, was refer- 


red to the Committee on Public Lands, 
The following resolution, heretofore submitted 


| by Mr. SrárLeE, was taken up, and adopted : 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency of es- 


; tablishing an additional judicial district in the State 
of Itinois. 


MAILS TO AND FROM THE VOLUNTEERS. 


The following resolution, heretofore submitted 
by Mr. Sempre, came up for consideration : 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to communicate to the Senate what 
measures, if any, have been taken for the trans- 
mission of letters and papers to and from the vol- 
unteers now in the service of the United States 
in Mexico; and whether, in his opinion, any leg- 
islative action is necessary to secure the speedy 
transmission and delivery of such letters and pa- 
pers. 


Mr. EVANS wished to know why the resolu- 


| tion should be limited to the correspondence of the 


volunteers, and not have reference to the whole 


army. 


r. SEMPLE. He believed there was already 


| a system established for the army. 


Mr. EVANS. I should like to know that. 

Mr. SEMPLE. He believed there was a pro- 
vision by which the letters for the regular army 
were required to be prepaid; but that he under- 
stood did not extend to the volunteers. He had 
no objection, however, to modify the resolution. 


Many of his friends had sent letters to persons | 
; among the volunteers, which had not been received. 


He believed there had been some irregularity in 


‘regard to payment of the postage beforehand at 
| the proper office, and charging the same to the sol- 


diers. If this matter had been properly attended 


| to, the letters would have been safely delivered, 


and much anxiety an inconvenience on the part of 
the soldiers and their friends at home avoided. 

Mr. S. then modified his resolution so as to in- 
clude the regular army as well as volunteers, and 
in this shape it was agreed to. 


PAY, PENSIONS, AND PRIZE-MONEY. 


The following resolution, heretofore submitted 
by Mr. Benron, was taken up, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Military Af 
fairs be instructed to inquire into the expediency 
of allowing three months’ extra pay to all the offi- 
cers, non-commissioned officers, musicians, and 
privates of volunteers, who have engaged or shall 
engage to serve during the war with Mexico, to be 
paid at the time of their discharge; also, the same 
allowance to all non-commissioned officers, musi- 
cians, and privates, of the regular army, who shall 
engage to serve for the same term. Also, to in- 
quire into the expediency of placing the army, in 
all its extent of officers, non-commissioned officers, 
musicians, and. privates, (militia, volunteers, and 
regulars,) on the same footing with the officers, 
petty officers, and seamen, in the navy, with re- 
spect to pensions for wounds or disabilities received 


in: service, and provision for their families in the 
event of being killed or dying in service; and also 
with respect to prize money for public property 
taken from the enemy, so far as to make the same 
a fund in the hands of the Government for the 
payment- of pensions to the families of those killed 
or dying-in the service. 


` TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENT IN MEXICO. 


Mr. SEVIER rose and said that his attention 
had just been called to a motion, (which had passed 
without his notice)—a motion made by the Sen- 
ator from Florida, [Mr. Wesrcorr,] to refer. cer- 
tain parts of the President’s message to the Com- 
mittee on Ferritories. He desired a reconsideration 
of the vote by which that motion had been adopt- 
ed, because it embraced a subject which did not 
properly fall within the cognizance of the Commit- 
tee on Territories. The conquered provinces in 
Mexico could be governed in accordance with the 
law of nations, without the interference of Con- 
gress. f $ 

Mr. WESTCOTT read the following clause 
in the message as that upon which his resolution 
was predicated, and which it was intended to rc- 
fer: i 

« The war will continue to be prosecuted with vigor, as the 
best means of securing peace. Itis hoped that the decision 
of the, Mexican Congress, to which our last overture has 
veen referred, may result in a speedy and honorable peace, 
With our experience, however, of the unreasonable course 
of the Mexican authorities, it is the part of wisdom not to 
relax in the energy of our military operations until the result 
is made known. In this view, it is deemed important to 
hold military possession of all the provinces which have 
been taken until a definitive treaty of peace shall have been 
concluded and ratified by the two countries. The war has 
not been waged with a view to conquest; but, having been > 
commenced by Mexico, it has been carried into the enemy’s 
country, and will be vigorously prosecuted there, with a view 
tg obtain an honorable peace, and thereby secure ample 
indemnity for the expenses of the war, as well as to our 
nuch-injured citizens, who hold large pecuniary demands 
against Mexico. 

& By the laws of nations a conquered territory is subject 
to be governed by the conqueror during-his military posses- 
sion, and until there is either a treaty of peace, or he shall 
voluntarily withdraw from it. The old civil government 
being necessarily superseded, it is the right and duty of the 
conqueror to secure his conquest, and to provide for the 
maintenance of civil order and the rights of the inhabitants. 
This right has becn exercised, and this duty performed, by 
our military and naval commanders, by the establishment of 
temporary governments in some of the conquered provinces 
in Mexico, assimilating them.as faras practicable to the free 
institutions of our own country. In the proviuees of New 
Mexico, and of the Californias, little if any farther resistance 
is apprehended from the inhabitants to the temporary gov- 
ernments which have thus, from the necessity of the case, 
and according to the laws of war, been established., It may 
be proper to provide for tlie security of these important con- 
guests by making an adequate appropriation for the purpose 
of erecting fortifications anddefraying the expenses necessari- 
ly incident to the maintenance of our possession and authority 
over them.” 


Mr, W. said he approved of the course of the 
President and of the military and naval command- 
ers in California and New Mexico, so far as he 
was informed of what it had been, in relation to 
the establishment of a temporary civil government 
in the conquered territories. The law of nations, 
the laws of war justified them. He was averse, 
however, to the continued exercise of the power 
which the President, as commander-in-chief of the 
army and navy, and the commanders there under 
his instructions, had. He would not allow the 
law of the sword to be in force any longer than 
was imperiously necessary. He was for the legis- 
lative authority of Congress regulating and con- 
trolling that power, and substituting civil govern- 
ment under its authority in those territories. It is 


| true, the President and his commanders in those 


territories have commendably declined the exercise 
of military law, by constituting civil government, 
and appointing civil magistrates, to whom they 
have delegated a portion of the plenary authority 
they possess, 

But, sir, (said Mr. W.,) if we only retain pos- 
session of these countries for a few months, the 
legislative power of Congress should not leave 
those territories subject to military law alone, un- 
less there are cogent reasons to restrain us from 
regulating it. Much more was it our duty to do 
so if it was intended to retain possession of them 
for the debt Mexico owes us, I conceive that the 
Committee on Territories is the appropriate com- 
mittee to prepare the law organizing such eivil 
government for those territories; but Iam careless 
on this point. The organization of such civil gov- 
ernment by Congress would not indicate to the 
world that it was the settled ulterior purpose of the 
United States to hold these territories. He would 
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not now discuss the question ‘as to the constitu- 
tional right of this Government to acquire territory 
by conquest. This is not the proper time; but he 
would suggest—and not as his own opinion merely, 
but as the solemn judgment of the highest judicial į 
tribunal in this country—that, the Federal Consti- 
tution does not extend beyond the boundaries of 
the States. It is not ex vi termini in force in our 
Territories. It did not extend to Louisiana or to |} 
Florida till admitted as States, except so far as |, 
Congress had adopted its. provisions by. special |! 
law, declaring they shall so extend. It does not |! 
now extend to Oregon. ! 
Those invaluable provisions, securing the writ | 
of habeas corpus, the liberty of speech, freedom as 
to religion, were never in force in Florida till made | 
so by the law organizing her Territorial govern- | 
ment. Over a conquered country or people (Mr. i! 
W. said) he would extend these. provisions the || 
moment it was safe todo so, instead of leaving | 
| 
i 
H 
| 
| 
$ 
| 
i 


| 
| 


them subject to despotic power.. He did not mean | 
(he said) to use these terms invidiously towards 
any officer. The only inquiry he would make is, 
was there any necessity for the continued exercise 
of military power alone in those territories? In | 
this instance, this question is answered by the dec- 
laration of the President in his message, that our 
possession of those territories will not probably be 
hereafter disturbed. Mr. W. said he had done 
what he conceived to be his duty—brought the 
subject before the Senate. It-was simply a ques- 
tion as to the propriety of substituting ctvil law, 
under the authority of Congress, for military law. 
He had full confidence in the naval and military | 
commanders in California and New Mexico; but 
he would not leave the powers they possessed 
with any man without restraint or regulation of 
law, when the necessity for so doing did not exist. 
He said he was entirely content with whatever 
disposition might be made of the resolution on the 
subject: he had satisfied his own sense of right in 


the course.he had taken. 

Mr. BENTON said he was precisely of the 
same opinion, with respect to this motion of the 
Senator from Florida, that the chairman of the 
Committce on Foreign Relations had expressed. |; 
It struck him as most extraordinary when it was į 
read; and the chairman of the Committee on For- 
cign Relations not being in his seat, bat in another | 
part of the chamber, he (Mr. B.) sent for him; and 
before he got into his seat the motion had been | 
adopted without attracting any notice, being mixed 
up with others, which passed as a matter of course. 
He would now express his hope that the Senator 
from Florida would withdraw his motion, inas- 
much as, from reading that part of the message to 
which he had referred them, it would be seen that 
there was no such thing embraced in it as that 
which he proposed to refer to the committee. He 
desired the Senator from Florida to state whether 
he would withdraw his motion. 

Mr. WESIT'COTT said he might not be very 
apt at construction, but he could not understand 
the cohcluding sentence of the clause of the mes- 
sage he had quoted as meaning anything else than 
a recommendation to Congress to legislate with 
respect to the provinces possessed by our army, 
as his resolution indicated. If not, what did it 
mean? He (Mr. W.) declined withdrawing the 
resolution. —_- | 

Mr. BENTON proceeded. The gentleman does 
not withdraw his motion: will the Secretary please 
to read it. 

[The motion was read by the Secretary.] 

‘The gentleman has read to the Senate the part | 
of the message to which his motion refers, and | 
his own reading of it shows that there is no such 
thing in itas his motion contemplates. The gen- | 
tleman’s motion imputes to the President’s mes- | 
sage things which are not contained in it; it must, 
therefore, impose upon the Senate the necessity of 
rejecting it, or of assuming the responsibility of 
imputing to the message that which it does not 
contain. I really wish the gentleman would con- 
sent to withdraw his motion. 

Mr. ARCHER desired that that portion of the 
message which had been referred to by the Sena- 
tor from Florida should be again read; which 
having been done— 

Mr. BENTON continued. We now perceive | 
that there is no recommendation that a territorial | 
government be authorized to be formed in any part 


ae 


of the conquered provinces of Mexico. The mes- 
sage merely recites the fact that New Mexico and 


| to Congress the power to secure even to a congue 


California. have been: taken possession of by the 
army of the United States, and. that a temporary. 
government has been established there under the 
law of nations. The. President in his message 
merely. recites this fact, and then leaves it to Con- ` 
gress to say whether appropriations may be neces- 
sary to enable.the conquerors to secure their con- 
quest by- fortifications, and any other expedients 


: that may be incident to the maintenance of their 


authority. Thatis the whole matter. Well now, 
sir, as far as. there is anything in this for the ex- 
amination of a committee, it is already referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs; and being refer- 
red to its appropriate committee, I extremely regret 
that the gentleman should have thought proper to 
submit this motion. As for Congress going to work 
to extend the laws of the United States over a ter- 
ritory newly subjected by our army, he thought it 
was rather a dangerous piece of business. 
Mr. WESTCOTT. The Senator from 
souri has entirely mistaken my proposition. 
Mr. BENTON. I hope so, sir; £ hope I have 
mistaken it. Ihope, however, the gentleman will 
withdraw it. 
Mr. SEVIER. The vote is to be reconsidered. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
is upon the reconsideration of the vote. 


Mr. WESTCOTTY said the Senator from Mis- 


Mis- 


souri had misconceived the object and purport of | 


his resolution, as much as that Senator seemed to 
think he (Mr. W.) had misconceived the Presi- 
dent’s message. Mr. W. begged leave to put the 
Senator right. Itis not proposed to extend the 
laws of the United States, now applicable to the 
States and Territories, over California aud’ New 
Mexico; it is not purposed to regard them as a 
part and parcel of the United States, without refer- 
ence to what may occur hereafter; but it is only 
proposed that Congress shall regulate and control 
the power and authority of our military and naval 


| officers there, by the passage of a law establishing 


a temporary civil government there adapted to the 
circumstances, 

With reference to the message, Mr. W. asked, 
what is meant by that sentence which, after the’ 


; declaration of our undisturbed possession of those 


provinces, says: ‘It may be proper to provide for 
* the security of those important conquests, by making 
< an adequate appropriation for the purpose of erecting 
< fortifications and defraying the expenses necessarily 
‘incident to the MAINTENANCE OF OUR POSSESSION 
€ AND AUTHORITY OVER THEM”? If it did not mean 
what the resolution suggests, he would ask Sena- 
tors what it did mean. As to fortifications, those 
necessary to defend the country against: Mexico, 
from whom it states no disturbance of our posses- 
sion is to be anticipated, can be erected by our 
army, and paid for out of the military appropri- 
ations. Mr. W. had no doubt the President, if 
asked, would say that he did not mean fortifica- 
tions of this character, but more permanent for- 
tifications, with a view to the permanent possession 
by the United States of those territories; but he 
(Mr. W.) might be mistaken, and it was not im- 

ortant now to inquire on the subject. But what 
is meant by the recommendation of an appropria- 
tion for the “ maintenance of our possession and 
authority over them 2” How long to be maintained ? 
What ‘kind of authority? There is no law neces- 


sary to invest the President with plenary military || 


power. ‘That he has already. So, too, as to the 
expenses attending the exercise of that power, the | 
general appropriations for the war cover them. | 
‘The message looks (said Mr. W.) to the organiza- | 
tion at least of a temporary civil government, i 
under authority of Congress, to maintain our 
“possession”? and “authority”? there. 

Mr. W. asked, does the Senator from Missouri 
mean to contend that the President’is to retain 
possession of the territory conquered by our arms, 
and govern it forever by the “laws of nations and 
laws of war,” unless Mexico agrees to cede it to 
us, and that the hands of this Government are 
tied so that we cannot extend to the conquered 


people any civid rights? I trust not. 
subordinates the power they have exercised, vives 
ed people those inestimable civil and political privi- 


leges all should possess. . i 
Sir, (said Mr. W.,) I repeat, if we intend to re- 


tain possession of those territories only for one | 
month, in my humble opinion, it is due to our free | 
institutions, to the American name, to the princi- i; 


The same | 
Constitution which gives to the President and his | 


ples. of natural. right and -political liberty, not to: 
eave the civil. rights:and privileges:even of a con- 
quered people, in awar, too, which: their ‘military 
more than they provoked, to depend on the willof 
military. despots; but Congress. should secure’ and 
regulate them by law. F repeat that Ido not: in+ 
tend to apply this.term despot to the President or 
his officers.” I use it merely with reference to his 
and their powers, exercised, and lawfully’ exer- 
cised, under the laws of war. “To restrain’ and 
regulate this despotic power is all that the résolu- 

tion proposes. : ; Sa 

In order to prevent-misconception, Mr. W: said 
he would conform to a suggestion made::to hini; 
and insert the word ‘ temporary? in the resolu- 
tion. Diae iie 

Mr. BENTON was unwilling that the Senate 
should even entertain the resolution—in the first 
place; because it-attributed to the President of ‘the 

nited States what. he did’ not recommend; and, 
secondly, that it would ‘present: the; Senate of the 
United States to the country and to the:world as 
legislating for territory not yet incorporated in our 
Union. 

Mr, SEVIER said be had but one word to add 
to what had been said; and it was, in the first place, 
as was properly said by the Senator from Missouri, 
that the proposition to refer imputed to the Presi- 
dent’s message what was not to be found in it; and; 
in the next place, that there were other parties to 
the laws of nations besides ourselves. It was notin 
| our power to repeal or alter any part of those laws, 
He hoped the Senator from Florida would: with- 
draw his motion. 

Mr. BENTON. Ob, yes, withdraw it. 

Mr. WESTCOTT asked if the Senator from 
Arkansas designed to. contend that Congress bad 
no power to restrain or regulate by law the exer- 
cise of authority by our naval and military officers 
in California and New Mexico?. ©, oo ; 

Mr. SEVIER. I said not one word about a 
military commander. I said it was proposed to 
leave those conquered provinces to be governed 
according to the laws of nations while the war 
i lasts. 
| [Mr. BENTON. Precisely.] 

And I suppose that our citizens there will be 
sufficiently protected under that law. 

Mr. CAMERON said it was with great reluc- 
tance that he found himself compelled to oppose a 
i motion made by his honorable friend from. Mlori- 
‘da. He was forced to do so on this- occasion, 
| mainly because he thought it was liable to miscon- 
| struction; at all events, it could do no. good.: He 
| hoped, therefore, his friend would withdraw his 
motion. 


Mr. WESTCOTT again refused to withdraw 


it. 

Mr. ARCHER said it appeared to him that the 
subject now presented to the Senate was not at all 
‘involved in anything which the message of the 
: President contained. It was certainly a question 
| of the greatest importance; one which demanded, 
and which he hoped would receive the attention 
of Congress at the proper time. But what was the 
| question, as now presented. by the Sénator? It 


|i Was a question concerning the extension of the 


civil. jurisdiction of the United States beyond the 
limits of the United States. He would ask that 
honorable Senator himself, if he would under- 
‘take to say that the Committee on Territories of 
‘ the Senate could take cognizance of such a subject? 
i The Senator had himself admitted that the juris- 
diction of our laws extended only to the bounda- 
; ries of the United States; nay, he had gone fur- 
‘ther, and had even admitted that they could .not 
be carried beyond the limits of the United States 
proper. 


| Mr. WESTCOTT said he had contended that 
ii the Constitution of the United States did not ex- 


‘tend beyond the States—it was a compact between 
the States. All territories were within this rule, 
whether acquired by conquest, by purchase, or 
. discovery, or a part of the original domain of the 
` Confederacy not organized into States. 

Mr. ARCHER. But how does the Senator ex- 
;i pect to extend the operation of the Constitution 
i and laws to territories which are not within the 
i limits of the United States? And yet the subject- 
matter of his résolution has this bearing. My 
opinion is (continued Mr. A.) that we ought not, 
at this time, to undertake to decide which is the 
committee which ought to take cognizance of this 
subject. And why? Because we are not yet, re- 


~ 
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quired. to` take any proceédings in rëgard to it. 
‘The President: at the proper time will ‘lay before 
us such information as will enable -us to proceed 
legitimately. If the gentleman: wil not withdraw 
his motion, I trust that the Senate will reject it, 
and allow the matter to be passed by for the pres- 
ent, 

The question being put upon the motion for re- 
consideration, it was agréed to. 

Mr. WESTCOTT then moved to insert the 
‘word “temporary” before the word “ govern- | 
ment” in ‘his motion to refer. 

Mr. BENTON. That only nfakes it worse. 

Mr ALLEN said that’the insertion of that word 
‘temporary’? did not change the question before 
the Senate. That was a question of fact, which 
had nothing to do with the authority of this Gov- | 
ernment, in Mexico. It was, whether or not, in į 
his annual message, the President of the United 
States had recommended the extension of the laws 
of the United States over any part of New Mex-: 
ico? This was the question embraced in the reso- | 

ution, and it was a question of fact simply; and 
if the Senate should vote in favor of that resolu- 
tion, it would assert in the face of the world that 
the Executive of the United States had made such 
arecommendation. Thepaper upon the Speaker’s 
table contained no such recommendation; therc- ; 
fore, the question was purely a question of fact, | 
whether or not the paper did contain any such 
recommendation. For, in passing this resolution, ! 
he repeated, the Senate asserted that it did contain 
it. Now, the words territorial government did not : 
appear in that document. All that the President 
intended, so far as he could apprehend his mean- | 
ing, after carefully reading the message, was, that 
we should maintain a military possession of those 
territories until the end of the war. Should the 
Senate of the United States, then, assume, ina: 
solema resolation, that the President recommended | 
the establishment of. governments, civil govern- 
ments, in those provinces, and that the sacred 
rights and privileges of the Constitution of the 
United States should be stretched over whole 
provinces of Mexico? It was due to the Senate | 
itself to caution its members against even enter- | 
taining a proposition of this description. His : 
friend from Florida ought to consider the position 
in which he was placing himself and the Senate 
in assuming that the President of the United States 
had done a thing which the President of the United 
States had notdone. However unpleasant the at- 
titude, this was the position which must be assumed, 
because the question was on referring so much of 
the President’s message as relates to this subject. 
But no part of the message did relate to that sub- 
ject, any more than it related to the solar system; 
and to assume in the resolution that there was 
such a reference, was to impute to the President 
a recommendation which he had not made. There- 
fore, the Senate ought to rid themselves of the | 
whole proceeding. He felt hardly willing to vote | 
at all upon the subject, because the entertaining of 
such a proposition was the asserting of a fact which 
did not exist. 

Mr, CRITTENDEN believed that he himself : 
did not understand the mover of the resolution and 
the gentlemen on the other side of the House with | 
anything like the precision and accuracy with : 
which he understood the resolution. Those gen- ! 
tlemen appeared to differ very much in their views | 

| 


as to their construction of the President’s message. 
He proposed, therefore, that the Senate should | 
postpone the whole debate to a more convenient | 
time, so that all might have an opportunity of in- ; 


vestigating and comprehending the subject each | 
for himself; and if it should then appear that the | 
resolution did really bear the representation which | 
“had been ascribed to it, he believed the mover | 
himself would cheerfully withdraw it. He under- | 


stood that the principal object of the gentleman | 


was to have inquiry made and a report presented || 


in regard to the nature of the power which has | 
been used in the establishment of governments in ! 
Mexico. 
Mr. WESTCOTT. No, sir; no. | 
Mr. CRITTENDEN. None, he believed, would : 
deny that this was a proper object. Whether the 
whole power which our military agents there were 
authorized to exercise was purelya military power, 
and whether that power has authorized them to 
establish a civil government in Mexico, in the form 
in which it has been established—these were proper 

‘ subjects of inquiry by Congress. They were the 


conquerors; andthe conquerors‘had-a right to do 
‘this. "Was it enough that General Kearny merely, 
or any other military commander, should- do it? 
Ought the nominal commanders to do everything? 
Was General Kearny the conqueror?) Was the 
President the conqueror, or not rather the Ameri- 
can‘people, and they, consequently, by the laws 
of nations, authorized to provide for:the safe keep- 
ing and ‘preservation of ‘those conquests? He 
(Mr. C.) was not prepared to pronounce any opin- 
ion on the question, which would be ‘satisfactory 
to himself even, They were entering upon new 
and untried scenes. They were now indulging for 
the first time in projects of conquest. They had 
actually made conquests; and now for the first time 
the question arose, How was the Government 
to dispose of them? Were they to fall into our 
hands, like Roman provinces, andto be governed 
by consuls or proconsuls? He, for one, was not 
prepared to decide these questions, and he hoped 
they would be very cautious in their legislation. 
He hoped the resolution would be laid on the 
table, as had already been proposed; and he be- 
lieved there would be no danger of a division in 
opinion after the members had had time to con- 
sider and réflect upon the subject. If, however, 
the resolution contemplated an extension of the 
Government of the United States, he was opposed 
to itentirely. He thought Congress had no power 
or right whatever under their present Constitution 
to make such an extension of the civil government. 
In conelusion, he moved to lay the resolution on 
the table for the present. i 

Mr. BENTON desired the gentleman to with- 
draw the motion. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN withdrew it, and 

Mr. BENTON proceeded. The Senator. from 
Kentucky had brought forward an entirely different 
question. It was, he believed; strictly parliament- 
ary and proper for Congress to inquire whether 
the conquerors had kept within the laws of nations, 
and further, whether they had kept within the 
bounds of prudence and propriety in applying 
those laws. The laws of nations in modern times 
were tempered with humanity, and when they 
prescribe rights over persons and property, those 
rights are to be exercised with the utmost possible 
degree of leniency. And in that point of view, he 
held it not only right, but laudable, for the civil 


authority to look to the conquests of our generals, | 


and to see not only that they do nothing but what 
Vattel and Grotius allows them to do, but ‘that 
they exercise the highest degree of discretion in 
applying the laws of nations regarding property 
and persons. He (Mr. B.) had no objection to 
the proposition of the Senator from Kentucky. 
He was willing to receive any resolution of inquiry 
which he or any member might be pleased to sub- 


-mit, for the purpose of seeing what our generals 


had done in the conquered countries. But spare 
me, said he, from the exhibition the Senate of 
the United States presented to their own country, 
to Europe, and to the world, of deliberating about 
the establishment of civil governments in territories 
acquired by our armics—territories which may be 
recovered back by an operation of arms, as they 
were taken possession of by an operation of arms— 
territories which never in our country can be con- 
sidered as presenting a soil or field upon which 
our laws and Constitution can operate, unless con- 
stitutionally incorporated. The American republic 
had no way of establishing a government over a 
province until it is incorporated within the Union. 
Spare me, he repeated, from the exhibition: and 
because he was unwilling to have the Senate of 


the United States so presented—for the resolution | 


would make them assume that position—he would 


also desire that they might be spared from being || 


presented to the world in the attitude of conquer- 


ors legislating about a subjugated province, and | 


altering the law of nations by statute. 


Mr. WESTCOTT said, after his thrice repeated | 


declarations as to the objects of his resolution and 
its obvious purport, he was somewhat surprised 
at the remarks of the Senators from Missouri and 
Ohio. He avowed at the outset that it was pro- 
posed to create for the territories conquered by our 
arms (not as if they were really a part and parcel 
of the United States) merely a government adapted 
to the existing circumstances. It was only to 
regulate by law the exercise of despotic military 
authority by our naval and military commanders, 
Sir, (said Mr. W.,) I repeat, if we intend to yield 
these territories up to Mexico as soon as she ac- 


‘Knowledges herself whipped, still Congress should 
legislate on this subject as indicated in the resolu- 
tion. The only military officer under this Govern. 
ment that ever possessed powers like those pog- 
sessed by ours in California and New Mexico, wag 

eneral Jackson, when first commissioned Gover- 
nor of Florida by Mr. Monroe; and in yielding it 
up, he said no man ought to be invested with such 
power again in this country. This resolution ig 
not‘to effect the annexation—is not to annex Cali- 
fornia or New Mexico to the United States. after 
the fashion of Texas, or in any wise; but only 
that the government there, till we conquer a peace, 
shall be one of civil law, and not military law alone, 
‘The spectacle the honorable Senator from Missouri 
so earnestly begs to be ‘spared from” is a spectre 
conjured up by his own imagination wholly. It 
is not so dreadful. It is merely the establishment 
of a government of civil laws, as a substitute for 
the law of the sword—in the place of arbitrary 
military power. I do not propose to censure, or 
to review the conduct of our officers there. I find 
no fault with it. Nay, as they voluntarily put 
away their power—disrobed themselves of des- 
potic authority, which they could rightfully ex- 
| ercise, 1 would applaud them. Itis said the laws 
of nations and of war are all-efficient to govern 
these territories. I will ask, how isa debt to be 
collected under the laws of nations? How are the 
governors, judges, attorneys, marshals, &c., ap- 
pointed under the laws of nations to be paid? Who 
is to fix the amount of their compensation or sala- 
ries? and are they to be paid out of the military 
chest? Is the commander appointing him to fix 
his salary, and pay him out of tribute or imposts 
exacted from the conquered people ad libitun? J 
say again, once for ail—because, if this discus- 
sion is reported, Í intend that my resolution shall 
not be misunderstood by any neglect of mine to 
correct erroneous references to it—that it is only in- 
tended to effect the organization of temporary pro- 
visional governments in the conquered provinces; 
to regulate the exercise of military power there, 
and the enacting of laws to control it while those 
| provinces are held by us. 

Mr. W. said he had no sort of objection to the 
suggestion of the Senator from Kentucky to lay 
the resolution on the table till a more convenient 
time, in order to modify it, so as to avoid objec- ` 
tion; and he would vote for such a motion. 

Mr. SEMPLE said-he might be wrong, but it 
appeared to him that the resolution was not in or- 
der. It certainly was not proper to refer to any 
committee matter as being contained in the Presi- 
dent’s message which is not contained in it. If it 
were intended to refer the part of the message con- 
cerning what had been done by our officer, that 
had already been done. The Committee on Ter- 
ritories could take cognizance of nothing except in 
relation to territories which were the undisputed 
property of this Government. The President had 
not recommended any measure concerning the per- 
manent government of the Mexican territories; and 
he thought, therefore, the Senate ought not to en- 
tertain this motion. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN renewed his motion that 
the resolution be laid upon the table. 

And the question being taken thereupon, it was 
decided in the affirmative upon a division—Yeas 
23, nays 22. 


ELECTION OF CHAPLAIN. 


_ Mr. CAMERON moved to proceed to the elec- 
tion of a Chaplain to the Senate, in accordance 
with the joint resolution; which was agreed to. 
The ‘ballots having been cast and counted, it 
appeared that 44 votes had been given, and that 23 
were necessary to a choice. Of these Mr. Slicer 
| received 22, Dr. Dewey 9, Mr. Tustin 9, and Mr. 
Gurley 4. No choice. 
_ A second ballot was then had, with the follow- 
ing result: l 
Whole number of votes given, 44 Necessary 
| toa choice, 23. Of these Mr. Slicer received 24, 
: Dr. Dewey 9, Mr. Tustin 7, and Mr. Gurley 4. 
_ The Rev. Heyry Suicer having received a ma- 
jority of all the votes given, was declared to be, 
elected Chaplain to the Senate. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


i| On motion by Mr. SEVIER, the Senate went 
; into Executive session; and, after a short time 
| Spent therein, the doors were opened, and 

The Senate adjourned. 


= 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, December-16, 1846. 


The SPEAKER announced that the business 
first in order would be the call of the States for pe- 
titions. 

Petitions, memorials, &c., were accordingly pre- 
sented by the following members, and appropri- 
ately referred : 

Mr: NORR 
the memorial of Ichabod Bartlett-and one hundred 
and thirty-two other citizens of Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, praying for the construction of a dry 
dock at the naval station at that place. 

Also, the petition of Thomas Rand and sixty 
others, for the same object. 

Mr. ABBOTT, of Moasachiisel is; presented the 

etition of Eben S. Coffin for indemnification for 

rench spoliations prior to 1800. 

_ Mr. CAMPBELL, of New York, presented a 
memorial of the Directors of the New York Insti- 
tution for the Deaf and Dumb, praying for the 
grant ofa township of land; which was referred to 
a select committee, consisting of five members. 

Petitions from New York were also presented 
by Mr. BENTON, Mr. CULVER, Mr. SEA- 
MAN and Mr. CARROLL. 


On motion of Mr. W. W. CAMPBELL, 


Resolved, That the report of the Secretary of | 


State on the consular system be referred to a se- 
léct committee appointed at the last session, and 
which committee is hereby revived. 

Mr. RATHBUN presented resolutions of the 
Legislature of the State of New York in favor of 
the passage of a law by Congress to regulate and 
establish the pilot system of the United States 
upon equitable and proper principles, and giving 
to each State the power to pass laws for the ap- 
pointment and regulation of pilots for itself; which 
were referred to the Committee of Commerce. 

Mr. BRODHEAD and Mr. YOST presented 
petitions from Pennsylvania. 


Mr. POLLOCK asked leave to offer the follow- 
ing resolution: f 

Resolved, That in lieu of the duty upon tea and 
coffee, for the purpose of increasing the revenue, 
as proposed by the Secretary of the Treasury in 
his late annual report to Congress, the Committee 
of Ways and Means be directed to report a biil 
repealing the act of July 30, 1846, entitled “An 
act reducing the duties on imports, and for other 
purposes,” and reviving the tariff of August 30, 
1842. , 

Objection was made to the reception of the res- 
olution. ` 

Mr. POLLOCK moved to suspend the rules, 
and asked the yeas and nays on that motion, 
which were ordered; and being taken, resulted as 
follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Abbott, Arnold, Ashmun, Barringer, 
Blanchard, Brodhead, Buffington, Wm. W. Campbell, John 
H. Campbell, Carroll, John G. Chapman, Cocke, Coliamer, 
Cranston, Crozier, Culver, Darragh, Garrett Davis, Delano, 
Dixon, Dockery, John H. Ewing, Edwin H. Ewing, Foot, 
Gentry, Giddings, Graham, Grider, Grinnell, Hale, Hampton, 
Harper, Elias B, Holmes, John W. Houston, Samuel D. Hub- 
bard, Hadson, Washington Hunt, Jos. R. Ingersoll, Thomas 
Butler King; Levin, Long, McGaughey, McHenry, Mell- 
vaine, Marsh, Miller, Moseley, Pendleton, Poliock, Ramsey, 
Ripley, Julius Rockwell, John A. Rockwell, Rodt, Runk, 
Schenck, Seaman, Severance, Truman Smith, A. Smith, 
Caleb B. Smith, Stewart, Strohm, Thibodeaux, Thomasson, 
Benjamin Thompson, Tilden, Trumbo, Vance, Vinton, 
White, Winthrop, and Young--73. è 

NAYS—Messrs. Stephen Adams, Anderson, Atkinson, 
Bayly, Bedinger, Benton, Biggs, James Black, James A. 
Black, Bowdon, Boyd, Brinkerhof, William G. Brown, 
Burt, Catheart, Augustus A. Chapman, Reuben Chapman, 
Chase, Chipman, Cobb, Collin, Cottrell, Cullom, Cummins, 
Cunningham, Daniel, Dargan, De Mott, Dillingham, Dobbin, 


IS, of New Hampshire, presented | 


|i the district of Vermont.. 


} 
| 
ji 
t 


i to the President. 


Dromgoole, Dunlap, Ellsworth, Erdman, Faran, Foster, : 


Fries, Garvin, Giles, Goodyear, Gordon, Hamlin, Baralson, 
Henley, Hoge, Isaac E. Holmes, Hough, George S. Houston, 
Hungerford, James B. Hunt, Hunter, Charles J. Ingersoll, 
J. H. Johnson, A. Johnson, G. W. Jones, S. Jones, Kenne- 
dy, Preston King, Leake, Leib, La Sere, Ligon, Lumpkin, 


Ki 


Maclay, MeClean, McClelland, MeClernand, McDaniel, |i 
James MeDowell, John P. Martin, Barkley Martin, Morse, |) 


Moulton, Norris, Owen, Payne, Percil, Perry, Pillsbury, 
Rathbun, Reid, Reife, Rhett, Ritter, Roberts, Sawtelle, 
Sawyer, Seansmon, Seddon, Alexander D, Sims, Simpson, 
Thomas Smith, Robert Smith, Stanton, Starkweather, St. 


John, Strong, Jacob Thompson, Thurman, Tibbatts, Towns, | 
Tredway, Wentworth, Wheaton, Wick, Williams, Wood- ; 


ward, and Yost—110. 


So two-thirds not voting in the affirmative, the 
rules were not suspended, and the resolution was |. 


not received. 

My. DILLINGHAM gave notice that he would, 
at an early day, ask leave to bring in a bill to 
change the places and fix the times of holding the 


| the range of these denunciations. He chose to 


; circuit and district courts of the United States in 


| might wet, with. their. best blood ‘our, -batile-fields 

butif they did not; in. the spirit ‘and witkalk the 
servility of a spaniel, approach the throne, crawl: 
to.the foot of power, and there laŭd and justify:all, 
its. deeds, whether good.or bad, they were no: bet- 
at 
sentiments like thesé were to prevail, free-bern, 
American citizens must surrender all: their rights 
to freedom of speech, ay, even to liberty-of thought, 
Let. those whose inborn.servility of soul: qualified... 
them for such employment, go and offer. their Nom- 
age to the Executive. He trusted there were those 
in that House who felt that they had higher duties, 
and. a nobler destiny. They stood here,. not: to. 
praise the President, but to maintain. the -Consti-. 
tution. Its continued preservation was. of: more.’ 
consequence than any otber question that could 

arise... He. would take the liberty of assuming. that: 
the ambitious schemes of a President of the United 
States might be the source of more real danger. to. 
our republic and its libertiesy than an army. of one: 
hundred thousand invaders. > These would. be met. 
at every pass, and driven back. with ignominy 

whence they came. But who would give us back 


Mr. BENTON gave notice that he would, at 
| an early day, ask leave to introduce a bill regula- 
ting appointments to office, and guarding the pub- 
| lic service from improper influences. 

! Mr. SEAMAN gave notice that he would ask 
leave to bringin a bill to provide for the ascer- 
‘ tainment and ‘satisfaction of claims of American 
citizens for spoliations committed by the Frene. 
prior to the 31st day of July, 1801. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE, 


On motion of Mr. BOYD, the House resolved 
itself into Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, (Mr. Bovo, of Kentucky, in the chair,) 
and proceeded to the consideration of the resolu- 
tions proposing to refer to different committees the 
President’s message. 


Mr. GENTRY was entitled to the floor. He 
said it had not been his intention to address the į 
House on the. subjects.in the Executive commu- 
nication at the present time, but to wait till a more 
advanced period of the session, when a more tan- |; 
gible question should come before them. At such |: our lost liberties, our violated Constitution? When 
i a period he had purposed to present somewhat at |: a petty usurper had come into power without the 
i large his views on this subject of the Mexican |; will of the people of these States, and almost with- 
war. But his course had been changed: changed |; out the wish or knowledge even of his own party, 
in part by the remarks of gentlemen in the debate i: and without qualities in his own character to com- 
yesterday, and in part, and indeed chiefly, by the |: mand the respect even of the meanest persons in 
denunciations contained in the message against || the country, men were not wanting to shout ac- 
| those who belonged to the same political party : Clamations to all he did and all he said. . History 
| with himself. The language held by the Presi- |; told us of nations who had lost their freedom, in. 
i dent in the part of his message alluded to, had in- |; former ages; but. who, in their struggle to main- 
: duced him to alter his purpose, and to speak now. | tain it, had immortalized their. names by deeds: of 
' And he spoke now more for the purpose of show- |i noble daring, and by a. patriotism the most self- 
i ing that he was not afraid to speak than for any- ii sacrificing, They lost their liberties only because: 
thing èlse. i they were overwhelmed by power which they 

The President of the United States, in his mes- |: could not resist. But we, citizens of the freest re-: 
sage’ to both Houses of Congress, had descended |; public on earth, were called to submit, without a, 
from the dignity of his high station, and violated į; struggle, to lawless power, and were almost denied 
the propriety of his office, by assuming that all :: the ignoble privilege of a protest. But it could not 
who dared to call in question the propriety of his | be. The American spirit yet lived in the breasts 
i acts in originating and continuing the present war, | of the American people. And the Democratic . 
| were guilty of affording ‘aid and comfort” to the |. party could not, they dared not, assume that the 
| enemies of the United States: terms which seemed |' President was necessarily right, let him do what 
| purposely taken from the legal definition of treason: |; he would. ` 
i and his friends, in the debate of yesterday, if not The general rule was, that it was expedient and 
į called upon, had volunteered to reiterate the same || wise, when the nation was engaged in a war con- 
| charge againstevery independent American freeman |) stitutionally made, that all debate about the expe- 

i who should have the temerity (and as they seemed |; diency or propriety of the war should cease, and 
| to think the insolence) to call in question the con- |; that all should unite to bring it to an honorable 
| duct of the Chief Magistrate. i i conelusion, and, when that was accomplished, 
Mr. G. said he had chosen to express his senti- || then to hold the public functionaries engaged in 
ments now, simply in order to bring himself within |i originating and prosecuting it to a strict responsi- 
bility. That was the general rule; and, therefore, 
Mr. G. had heretofore felt reluctant. to. speak.of 
this Mexican war, because he had hoped that we - 
should soon have peace. But now he knew not 
when peace was lo return. Ee did not know for 
| what ends the war was waged, nor had the people 
| any clue by which they could discover. Under 
‘i such circumstances, he held it to be the duty of a 
i! representative in that Hall to speak out freely ‘his 
|; sentiments, both respecting the course of, the 
; shall speak. |' Executive, and respectibg the origin and conduct 
| of the war. He held it to be his duty to support 
|! and maintain the rights of the legislative branch 
‘of the Government. The President was only an 
executive officer; nor could he rightfully wield any 
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if 
identify himself with those who were thus accused. |; 
| Why, sir, (said Mr. G.) we are put upon our met- fi 
! tle: and if, after such language, we should decline |: 
i to speak here on any and every subject connected 
! with the Executive and this his war, we may sub- 
the charge of having our lips par- 
We are called on to maintain our 


orately into the constitutional questions, or ques- 
tions of the law of nations, which had been dis- | 


cussed here by learned gentlemen who had taken | 

part in this debate. He spoke that he might an- |; but executive power, As commander-in-chief of 

nounce his own opinions, not to treat theirs with || the army and navy, he was but the agent of the 
| disrespect. He held an opinion which seemed to | people, to do that which the legislature, as their 

be controverted by some gentlemen here, that a | organ, declared to be their sovereign will. He 


: man mı 


had, as President, no right to make war but for 


iid | objects previously sanctioned by the legislative 
that the true and only test of patriotism was fealty | authority. Had this President engaged. in that 
o the President of the United States. He could : 


X | sort of war? . f 
magine a set of circumstances—nay, circumstances Tn expressing his own opinions, honestly held, 
now existed, when a man could uphold the cause | 


Mr. G. could not avoid compromitting some of 
of his country, and yet strenuously oppose the | the statements of the President in the late mes- 
! Executive. It seemed to him that great mistakes » sage. He joined issue with the President on the 
had been made here on the doctrines of the law of | point of veracity. The President declared that 
| nations; and the positions taken seemed to show 


ght be loyal to his country and yet opposed 
He did not hold it to be just, | 


: this war had not been. undertaken for conquest. 
: Mr. G. believed otherwise. . An executive mes- 
‘| sage was a solemn State paper, and it should be of 
such a character as to. command the belief of all. 
As a member of a coédrdinate branch of the Gov- 
ernment, he ought, certainly, to give credit to 
' statements officially made. by the chief executive 
‘officer of the Government, and an apology was 
: due for not believing him. Mr. G. must therefore 
whatever he might choose to do. ° Men might per- f refer to facts to show why he could not believe; 
severingly vote supplies for the war; nay, they |} What had happened in regard to the Oregon terfi= 
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tory? “The President had told the two Houses of | 
Congress, in his first-annual ‘message, that our 
title. to the whole of Oregon was’ clear and un- 
questionable.” All must remember the course of | 
things but & few. weeks before the prdject of the 
British Government. was ‘submitted to ‘the Presi- 
dent, and by-him submitted to the Senate of the 
United States. -W ho could forget that he had told 
a member of that body that he should maintain 
our rights up to the parailal of 54° 40° at all haz- 
ards? And his Seerctary of State had ‘at the same 
time ‘declared’ that he would lose his right arm 
before he would sign a treaty recognising the 
parallel of 49° as our boundary. And a Senator, 
known to be high in the President’s confidence, 
had said that if the President should ever consent to 
take the line of 49°, he would damn himself ta so 
deep an infamy that the hand of resurrection could 
never reach him. All this must be fresh in the 
minds of all who heard him. Well; the British 
Tinister submitted tlie project of a treaty estab- 
lishing 49° as the boundary. Did the President 
reject it? No; he sent it to the Senate, declaring 
that, if following the bent of his own will, he 
should have rejected such an offer, but that it was 
amatter of too much consequence for him to act 
on it without asking the advice of his constitu- 
tional advisers, (well. knowing when he said so 
what their decision would be, for a majority of 
two-thirds had already expressed themselves in 
favor of the boundary of 49°,) and he finally 
signed a treaty establishing that line. But, further 
than this, our Minister to the Court of St. James 


had recently returned from his mission abroad, | 
and, being invited to a public dinner to be given | 


in his honor, he had said in his reply that, before 
he left the United States, he had possessed himself 
of the views of the American Government, and 


that, in laboring to get the line of 499 agreed upon || 


as a settlement of the difficulty, he knew that his 
course was acceptable to the President and his 
Cabinet. 

Now, in view of facts like these, would not the 
most zealous friend of the President be disposed 
to excuse Mr. G. for being a little skeptical in re- 
gard to official statements, when he had no proof 
of their truth but the declaration of the President 
of the United States? 

He believed, himself, that the present war was 
waged for conquest. The proofs were abundant, 
and perfectly conclusive; nar would the people be 
at any loss to find them. Congress were bound 
to examine into them, and every freeman was 
bound to do the same. 

Mr. G. would here take the liberty of reading 
one document, 
Department, dated the 26th June, 1846. {He here 
read the letter of Secretary Marcy respecting the | 
regiment to. be sent round Cape Horn, to consist | 
of persons of good habits and various pursuits, | 
who might be discharged in any foreign territory | 
if it should then constitute a portion of the United ! 
Suites; if not, then at the nearest point within our | 
territory, &e.] 

Did this look like repelling invasion? Did it?! 


| 


It was a report from the War i’ 


heşin this matter, prompted by a sense of grati- 
| tude to his predecessor for bequeathing to him so 
| grand an enterprisé; for Mr. G; held the man ‘in- 
capable of so high an emotion. `- % 
ut the first question Mr. G. desired to ask was, 
How did this war come into existence? By whom 
hadit been made? A large portion of the message 
was evidently devoted to an effort “to show that 
Texas comprehended all the country east of. the 
Rio Grande; that State having conquered the right 
of sovereignty over the whole country, as declared 
| in the act of 1836. To be sure’ the President 
could not have expected to make Congress believe 
this, but he was trying to make the people believe 
it—though all of any intelligence must-know to the 
ontrary. The candid and honorable Representa- 
tive from the Richmond district [Mr. Seppo] had 
admitted that General Taylor, on approaching the 
left bank of the Rio Grande, found it occupied ex- 
elusively by people who owned no other govern- 
ment but that of Mexico. No fact had been or 
could be produced to show that Texas ever had 
effectively established her jurisdiction over that 


all lying east of the river as that Texas which had 
been annexed to the United States. But the an- 
nexing resolution spoke only of so much of the 
| country as “rightfully belonged” to Texas, and no 
| more was annexed. If Texas ran to the Rio 
Grande, from its mouth to its source, why had the 
western boundary been reserved as a question for 
negotiation? No: the President might try, but he 
never could make the people of the United States 
believe any such statement. He spoke only that 
he might lead the people to believe a lie. At the 
time of annexation, and since, it had been admitted 
by the most distinguished members of the Demo- 
cratic party that the question of boundary was 
i still an open question, and that the country lying 
| between the Nueces and the Rio Grande was 
plausibly a matter of dispute. 

Mr. G. did not say that all the intermediate 
| country was debatable ground, because he well 
| knew that on the west bank of the Nueces there 
were a few people who had taken part with’ the 
insurrection of Texas and were under Texan 
| jurisdiction. Texas had established a custom- 

house there, as the United States had done since. 
But the President drew the inference that because 
Texas owned a little strip west of the Nueces, she 


Grande. In such an inference there was neither 
logic nor common sense. ; 

Mr. G. here referred to and quoted the well- 
known resolution, introduced into the Senate by 
Mr. Benton, declaring that to seize the country 


|. up to the Rio Grande would be an act of direct ag- 


| gression on Mexico, and would deprive her of part 
of some of her most valuable provinces. He in- 
sisted that no good would ever grow out of deny- 
ing so palpable a truth, for honesty was always, 
in the long run, the best policy. 

The President next undertook to give a history 
of the outrages of Mexico on the people of Texas, 


Were men to go to California to repel invasion— 
to compel indemnity? Mexico had no army there 
to fight; no forts to take; nothing buta wild country 
sparsely inhabited. What was this picked reg 


difficulty in understanding such a fact; and all the f 
sophistry of the President in this long message | 
(and what was the whole message but one bundle | 
of sophistry ?) could never blind their eyes to a | 
matter so plan and palpable. ‘The message was | 
nothing but a low demagoguical attempt to deceive | 
the nation—to tell just enough of the truth to cause | 
the people to believe a lic. But he never could 
convince people of plain common sense that the | 
war was undertaken for no other object than to | 
make his own administration glorious. The | 
President was writhing beneath that scathing ques- | 
tion, “ Who is James K. Polk??? And he seemed | 
determined to make everybody know who James 


K. Polk was; and, as it was truly said by a poet, || 


& And fools rush in where angels fear to tread,” 
he had ventured on matters far beyond the com- 
pass of his powers. He hada predecessor much | 
of the same stamp, and was seemingly resolved | 
that the administration of John Tyler should not | 
exceed that of James K. Polk. In fact, the last | 
was but a second edition of the same thing. This | 
whole project of southern annexation had been | 
originated and brought on by Mr. Tyler: and this | 


\ 


ment to go there for? The people would have no | 


from the first existence of that State to the present 
time; and this was done with a view to create the 
impression that these were the causes of this war. 


| rages we had had good cause for war against Mexico 
| long ago; and if the President had openly brought 
‘them before Congress, and recommended war on 
that ground, Mr. G. did not know but he might 
| have been in favor of it; but the case was other- 
| wise, and the Executive had not consulted Con- 
| gress in the matter till he was urged by imperious 
į necessity. He left it till circumstances were such 


i for he left them to choose between sacrificing Gen- 


; eral Taylor and his army and formally recognising 


the war. Nor were they allowed to debate the 
; question or speak a word aboutit. They voted 
| under the gag, and in this way gave the President 
| fifty thousand men and $10,000,000. Since then 


the President had been httle other than a despot, 


j and had waged the war by his own will alone. It 
| was the war of the President, commenced and car- 
i ried on for his own objects, without the consent 
| of the body to whom exclusively the Constitution 


| had committed the war power in this Government. | 


| The President was an executive officer, but whose 
i will did he execute? Thewill of the people? Mr, 


war was but carrying out that scheme. Nor was | 


part of the country. Yet the President spoke of || 


had of course jurisdiction quite up to the Rio | 


G. had heard no such expression of their will: they 
had nowhere declared it to be their wish to annex 
half a dozen Mexican provinces to this Union, 
No; no such thing. The President had rushed 
forward on his own mere motion: he wasan usurp- 
er, a violator. of the Constitution; and it would be 
treason, moral treason, not to denounce him. 

Bat Mr. G. had been led off. He was arguing 
to show that this war had been brought about by 
‘an. unconstitutional act of the President of the 
| United States. He had said that the country be-~ 
tween the Nueces and the Rio Grande was subject 
to dispute and to negotiation, but the President 
-had asserted our claim to it by force of arms. Mr. 
| G. insisted that this was an act of provocation cal 
‘culated and intended to produce war; and it did 
produce it. It wasa practical evasion of the Con- 
Stitution, which reposed the power of war and 
peace in the Representatives of the people alone. 
A large discretionary power was\necessarily left 
in the hands of the President; and by the abuse of 
this, he might bring on such a state of things that 
Congress could exercise no free volition in the 
case, but must declare war or suffer the country to 
beinsulted. This was now the controversy between 
the President and the people of the United States, 

[Mr. G. here quoted the letter of Mr, Calhoun 
when Secretary of State, admitting the country 
between the ices and the Rio Grande, to be 
properly a subject of peaceable negotiation be- 
|| tween the United States and Mexico.] 

ii Mr. G. said he would greatly like to know what 
instructions had been given to Mr. Slidell, when 

į Sent to negotiate on the subject of boundary, when | 
at the same time our navy was stationed on the 
Mexican coast, and General Taylor ordered to the 
Rio Grande, Had he been instructed to insist on 
the cession of the Californias or of New Mexico? | 
When those instructions should be submitted to 
Congress, they could better determine whether 
this was undertaken as a war of conquest or not. 

i Mr. G. regarded it, however, as certain that Mr. 
Slidell had been instructed not to agree to any 

| treaty of Loundary which did not include Califor- 
nia, and perhaps New Mexico also. 

The President seemed to have thought that. if he 

| only struck an imposing blow, and made a strong 
military demonstration, that the Government of 
| Mexico would be intimidated, and he wopld easi] 
i getall he demanded, and thus ‘his name and his 
administration would become glorious in history; 
but the war had lasted longer than he expected. 
|| Why had he sent armies into California and New 
Mexico? Did not this plainly show it was terri- 
tory that he wanted? 

T'he gentleman from Ilinois, [Mr. Doverass,] 
a distinguished leader in the Executive ranks, and 
i a learned jurist to boot, had stated to the ELouse 
| that, by the mere fact of conquest, New Mexico 
j and California became part and parcel of the Uni- 
ted States; that we had a perfect right to set up 
government over them; and further, that if a treaty 
of peace should be made without specific bounda-- 
ries, all we had conquered would of course be an- 
nexed to the territory of the United States, and 
once in, could never go back but by an act of re- 
cession or by a reconquest. 

Now, Mr. G. had no doubt that this foreshad- 
owed the actual plan of the Administration to get 
i rid of all those little difficulties and obstacles that 
|| Sometimes attended the consulting of a legislative 
body. But it would not go. Even the more hon- 
est part of the Democracy themselves would never 
stand that. Old Virginia would not stand it. There 
was too much of patriotism, too much of the love 
of liberty yet remaining, to sanction so gross an 
infraction of the Constitution. 

‘But his colleague, [Mr. Sranton,] a gentleman 
personally and politically associated with the Presi- 
|| dent, had told the House that the President did 

not desire unjustly to wrest from Mexico any of 
her provinces; but that those who opposed the war 
were opposed to an event which was to constitute 
the great feature of this age, viz: the annexation 
of California; and that the man was blind who did 
not see that events all tended to such a result. 
[Mr. G. here quoted the report of Mr, Sranron’s 
speech.] ‘To what result? Obviously (according 
to the languagé) to the unjust and unauthorized 
j wresting of California from Mexico. 
| Mr. STANTON. Does my colleague mean to 
say that that-was my meaning? 

Mr. GENTRY. “According to the language it 
must have been. - 
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_ the vast, the stupendous dangers} on which they 


* danger averted but by the efforts of that illustrious |; 
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Mr. STANTON. Then the gentleman has 
scarcely a correct understanding of the English 
language. z 

Mr. GENTRY. That may be true. I am un- 
learned; but I submit to the learned here whether 
that is not the import of the language used. 

Mr, STANTON here explained. When he 
said things weré” tending to such a-result,-he did 
not mean the unjust and unauthorized annexation 
of California, but simply the annexation of a large 
portion of the Mexican territory, 

Mr. GENTRY supposed that the gentleman 
only meant that we must indemnify ourselves for 
the expenses of the war; and to do this we should 
be obliged—most reluctantly obliged—to annex 
some of her provinces, though the whole nation | 
was opposed to it. Yes; the President had not 
made war for conquest—not at all. But he found jj 
conquest in his path, and he could neither get over 
it, nor get round it; so hee’en picked itup. Now, 
Mr. G. insisted, that no such annexation could 
take place without an act-of the Legislature, or a |! 
violation of the Constitution. If it was the desire 
of the people that these provinces should become a | 
part of the United States, let them say so. But! 
they had not, and they would not. The President 
was an usurper, and they were traitors to their coun- 
try who did not so regard him, when he attempted 
thus, without authority of law or Constitution, to | 
annex vast, territories to this Union, greater than į 
the entire area of the original States. He was a 
lawless usurper; and if the members of that House 
sanctioned him in proceedings like these, they 
were unworthy of the seals they occupied; they 
were no patriots, and guilty of the highest treason 
against their country. It was their duty to resist 
the encroachments of executive authority. ‘Those 
encroachments always had been made, and always 
would be, when not resisted by the patriots who 
witnessed them. 

But he had not time even to glance at all the 
oints which he could desire to notice. He be- 
ieved the present Administration had been guilty 

of manifold crimes against the Constitution, as 
well as against the prosperity and liberty of their 
country. Nor could any excuse be found for them, 
sawe that urged by the divine Saviour in behalf of | 
his crucifiers: ‘Father, forgive them; they know 
not what they do.” Mr. Q. doubted whether this 
Administration had sense enough to comprehend 


were precipitating the country. 

The President was going to conquer a vast re- 
gion of country, larger than all the old thirteen 
States, and add it to this Union. Did any man 
know what he had intended to do with the two 
millions of dollars he had asked the House to ap- 
propriate for contingent expenses? A good demo- 
erat had moved a celebrated resolution on that oc- 
casion prohibiting the purchase of any territory 
with the money, unless slavery was to be excluded 
from it. Surely, the people must be mad if they | 
shut their eyes to the bearing of such a resolution. 
They were bound to anticipate the dangers which 
threatened them, and to call the people to the res- 
cue. Their dearest interests were about to be put 
in peril by fools and traitors. Would the North- 
ern States consent that slavery should be establish- | 
ed in these new provinces? Certainly not. Then : 
we were to have at the extreme South a cordon of ; 
free States. What would the present South say | 
to that? E 

Did not gentlemen see the difficulties which lay 
in prospect before us? What was the President | 
going to do with these provinces when he got | 
them? This question of slavery had been met by jj 
our revolutionary fathers at the time of the forma- 
tion of the Constitution, and even then it was one | 
of the utmost difficulty. It came up again on the |; 
admission of Missouri, and then it shook the deep- 
est foundations of this entire Union; nor was the 


patriot to whom the country owed so much of its 
prosperity. Should it be brought up again in this 
new form, and on so wide a scale, he feared it was 
destined to produce the wreck of all our hopes. | 
These men in power were evidently going to build || 
up the South at the hazard of the Union itself. | 
There were bad men among us who desired its dis- |; 
solution, and, unless Congress put a curb into the |, 
mouth of this petty tyrant, (and, as his side of the | 
House could not do this alone, he invoked gentle- 


: some of whom, he said, he was utterly unable to | 
| and of the-press belong only to-those who tibelled 


| of his speech was to give aid and comfort to the 


‘had a right to draw any conclusions from his 
“speech which he chose, but when he contended 


. fort the enemies of his country, he inferred what 


: Mexican armies. 


disastrous than anything that had happened to us ! 
since the:adoption of the Constitution. | 

Mr. G. was against annexing: any portion of; 
Mexico. by conquest; such a. proceeding was at | 
war with all the prinċiples of our Government, 
The only source of the authority tô do this was 
to be sought in the expressed will of the people to | 
be annexed. How could we, in conformity with | 
the doctrines of our own Constitution and the | 
Declaration of Independence, force a particular | 


form of Government on any people, against their | 


will? Where was the President authorized to: 
empower Commodore Stockton and General Kear- 
ny; his officers, to give constitutions to Califor- 
nia and New Mexico, and to appoint—[here he | 
read over the names of the officers appointed, | 


pronounce]—subordinate officers in these govern- 
ments? 

While the President assumed the Rio del Norte | 
as the boundary of Texas, from its mouth to its | 
source, he at the same time congratulated Congress | 
on the conquest of New Mexico and the capture , 
of Santa Fé, though a large portion of that prov- | 
ince, as well as its capital, lay east of that river, : 


and of course, according to him, within the State |i 


of Texas. Here was the President establishing a | 
government, and appointing all its officers, within | 
a sovereign State of this Confederacy; or else he | 


was assuming the Rio Grande as the Texan boun- |i 
age | wrong, to vote boldly and. openty against it, and 
As to Texas having || 


dary, contrary to truth and fact. The message 
left him in this dilemma. 
once constituted part of Louisiana, what had that 
to do with the present question touching his usurp- 
ation in forcing on us a war without consulting | 
Congress? The Texas we admitted was revolu- 
tionary Texas, and her boundary extended no 
further than she had been able to establish and 
enforce her jurisdiction by the sword. At that | 
point, her territory terminated. 

Mr. KENNEDY did not suppose it very ma- 
terial to that committee to know whether he had | 
intended to speak on this occasion or not. . The | 
gentleman over the way, however, had informed | 
them that he had not intended to make a speech į 
now, but was induced to do so that he might bring | 
himself under the denunciation of the President of ! 
the United States. And did the gentleman, then, | 
intend to *¢ give aid and comfort to our enemies?” | 
It was against such persons only that the Presi- 
dent’s denunciation had been directed. When | 
Mr. K. heard the gentleman say this, he thought , 
that, if such was his object, he must be possessed | 
of nerve, both moral and physical, equal to all that 
he professed. For a man to avow that the object 


enemies of his country, proved that he had nerve ! 
indeed. 

Mr. GENTRY inquired whether the gentleman 
was meaning to speak of him? 

Mr. KENNEDY said, as he had declared his 
object to be to bring himself under the denuncia- 
tion of the President, and as the President had de- 
nounced only those who‘ gave aid and comfort to | 
our enemies, he inferred that such must be the 
gentleman ’s object. 

Mr. GENTRY said his object had been to show 
how much he despised and scorned him. 

Mr. KENNEDY, resuming, said that, though | 
the gentleman might have displayed some ability 
in giving aid and comfort to the enemy, he had 
exhibited a great want of tact in doing it; and 


of such conduct? If not, why did he impute itto; 
others? Mr. K. showed that he held: ‘himself: 
above all such motives by refraining from charging: 
them upon his opponents.: He held that the: Prési- 
dent had a right to speak to. the American peoples 
and, in doing so, it was both his right-and his duty... 
to denounce those who were engaged in an. unho-~ 
ly effort to balk and to thwart. the: efforts. of their: 
country when engaged in war. Gentlemen. de=: 
nounced the President on this Zoor in the manner” 
the House had witnessed. If he denounced their. 
conduct in turn, a fair issue was made up between. 
the parties, of which the world would judge for” 
themselves.. If gentlemen. had a right to charge 
improper and unworthy. motives upon the Admin- 


i istration, surely the Administration: had the: same 


righton its part. Why shouldthe power of speech 


their own Government? He had not-understood:: . 
the rights and duties of American representatives: 
in that light. Cea, Bey ae : 
It was sometimes said we were a great people, - 
and a great Congress; but what were we doing?! 
Here was the second week of the second session; 
and after we, the first session of this same Con- 
gress, passed a vote declaring the war, here we 
| were crilicising and denouncing our own Presi- 
dent for carrying out that declaration; and all this 
in the face of our enemy. ‘The oldfashioned way 
of proceeding was, when men thought a war: was 


to continue to denounce it all through, as was done: 
by some in our last war. True, they had had 
their epitaph. written by the finger of public scorn; 
yet they were at least entitled to the praise of hon- 
esty and consistency. How did they. stand iw 
comparison with men who first voted for a war, 
i and then denounced it as unholy? A man might 
be honest, and still vote against a war in which his 
country was engaged; but the man who first voted 
for a war, and then denounced all who carried. it 
on, was a knave. What, were we become so 
thoroughly degraded that we were afraid to take 
the responsibility of our own acts? Were gentle- 
men willing first to sneak into a war, and then to 


Hi >. 
i sneak out of it? 


But the gentleman had said that Congress had 
| been constrained to vote a lie, or to sacrifice Tay- 
lor and his brave little army. Did not the gentle- 
man, when he gave that vote, know perfectly that 
before that time General Taylor had either extri-” 
eated himself, or was beyond the reach of what 
that vote would do for him? Certainly he did, 
and, therefore, Mr. K. sat down all he said on 
that subject as what western. people called cliskaa- 
claver, 

Did gentlemen, when ‘they voted to give the 
President ten millions of dollars and fifty thousand 
men, expect that was to liberate Taylor from his 
danger? No, not at all. No; it was the old 
leaven that was at work. Gentlemen were against 
their nation’s war, but they had before their eyes 
the dread of the denunciations of a virtuous people, 
and therefore they dared not vote against 1t; but 


|| now they wanted to crawl out: from under the 


weight of their own vote declaring the war and 
providing for it, and lay all the blame upon the 
President. 

This might be all very fair and very honorable; 
but how would gentlemen look, supposing they 
could succeed in convincing mankind that our 
country was engaged in an unjust war? Did they 


though if Mexico might show great zeal and cour- 
age on the field of battle, her friends showed but 
little skill in their movements on this floor. 

Mr. GENTRY said the gentleman, of course, | 


that Mr. G. had had for his object to aid and com- 


What he had spoken 


Mr. KENNEDY asked if.the gentleman in- 
tended to add this to his speech? If he did, it was 
not fair. 

Mr, K. should not stop to comment on the gen- 
tleman’s language or gesture when speaking about 
the Democracy’s fawning on the public power; he 
thought it neither very classical nor very beauti- 

Did the gentleman feel himself to be capable 


| sisted the tyranny of the mother country. 


want to disgrace their country? Did they want 
what they said believed abroad? No; he did not 


| 
l 
| think they were as unpatriotic as they affected to 
i be. 
| 
{ 


‘hey did not, in their hearts, believe this 
| war to be wrong. They knew the war had been 
| forced upon us. They well knew that if England 
| had parsued such a course toward us, or anything 
| Uke it, we should have declared war long, long ago. 
But Mexico was our neighbor, and her govern- 
ment approximated at least to a republic, and she 
i had much of our sympathies as having orice re- 
But 
Mexico had taken advantage of this-feeling on our 
| part, and had made an onslaught upon our people, 
| They had driven us to the wall; they had driven 
| us to the necessity of vindicating our ‘national dig- 
‘nity. But Mr. K. would tell them what was the 
| true secret of all their complaints: though they 
! believed their Government was bound to make war, 
i they hated the head of the Government so pro- 
| foundly, because he was a Democrat, that, though 
| they well knew the war to be right, for the poor 
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pitiful: end “of pulling him: down and- getting the 
reins. of power into their own hands, they thus 
violently.denounced the war. f 

‘Was it creditable to them thüs- to give aid and: 
comfort to our enemies? Was not such a-course 
rather unpatriotic? Here was our. Government 
engaged in a righteous. war, and they, knowing 
this to beso, set themselves -to work to frustrate 
and embarrass. its. progress, and. to denoutice the 


President for carrying it on. The truth, the whole’ 
truth was, that the Administration had: carried on | 
the war with more success than gentlemen thought i 


“they could or would have done. Now if, instead 
of this, our army had been badly whipped two or 
three times, and. we had losta part of our territory, 
(especially in Texas,) would not gentlemen have 
come here in a much better humor than they were 
in now? 


fellows; but they certainly were in a great error. 
What had they done? 
President to carry on this war? 
did they complain of? That he had conquered 
California and New Mexico? 


ing to the position we had gained. 
As to executive usurpation, the most pertina- 


cious, captious quibbler could find nothing to | 


quibble about. Where was all this to end? Did 
gentlemen mean to cripple the Administration in 
carrying on this war? Was that their object? If 
it was, let them say so. 
some of our territory? Ilow could a gentleman, 
coming himself trom a slave State, attempt, as the 
gentleman from Tennessee had done, to throw fire- 


brands among his own household, and to set up : 
l é The gentleman | 
had intimated that if we did get any of the Mexi- || 


the slave States against the free? 


can territory, the moment we got it we should fall 
to and quarrel about it like dogs over a bone. He 
could tell the gentleman that he greatly feared “his 
wish was father to his thought.” He thought that 
the Democracy could not be whipped unless such 
a firebrand was thrown among them, But the 
gentleman showed that he did not understand the 


nature of those ties by which the Democratic party | 


was held together. He judged of them by the 
Whigs; and thought what would separate the 
Whigs would separate them; but no, they did not 
regard such petly matters. They held by great 
national questions; they were united on the inhe- 
rent rights of men—their right to self-government, 
and their right to prevent the few from preying on 
the many. 
were what held them so firmly together, 


But the gentleman apprehended that there were | 
some who were trying to break our Union: he | 


wondered what could have put that into the gen- 
tleman’s head. He just wanted to see any man 
try it. Efe could tell that gentleman that if all the 


politicians in both our great parties were to lay |! 
aside all party strifes, and unite hand to hand to `i 


effect a dissolution of this Union, they could not do 
it. No: the great masses of the people knew full 
well its inestimable value; and they would hiss 
out of sight the man who should propose to them 
such an act; and he would soon become what all 
would sooner or Jater become who occupied them- 
selves in vilifying their own Government when 
engaged in a just war. 

Mr. K. had not risen here to vindicate the Presi- 
dent: he cared no more for the President than he 
did for any other man that treated him genteelly. 
But he was the executive magistrate, and Mr. 
K. hoped he should be spared the self-mortifica- 
tion of ever denouncing him as a liar. Mr. K. 
assertec 
his army to the Rio Grande, when, and ag he had 
done, and to maintain his position there, he would 
have been justly impeachable; and, what was 
worse, he believed that in that case the Opposition 
would have tried their hand at impeaching him. 

We had adopted ‘Texas into this Union: it was 
a legislative act, and Mr. K. had no right to go 
behind it, Her western boundary, it was trae, 
had not been clearly defined: we did not exactly 
know where it ought to be; but till we did, we 


had no right to depart from the bounds she had : 


fixed as hers. We admitted ber with those bounds. 
it was a legislative act, and the President was not 
to blame for it, It was his official duty to see the 


laws faithfully executed in regard to this as to all | 


other things. And what had he done? He sent 


Mr. K. had no such thing as personal | 
dislike to gentlemen who thus acted; he knew, on | 
the contrary, that very many of them were clever | 


Had they not ordered the : 
And what, then, | 


No; but only that | 
he held on to them. They were for his not hold- i! 


Did they want us to lose : 


‘These, and such principles as these, || 


that if the President had failed to advance | 


a minister to settle that boundary—not by war, 
but by- negotiations But Mexico refused to nego- 
tlate, and said--she intended ‘to settle that question 
by the sword: she would reconquer Texas. 


have stood fast at the Nueces. But Mr. K. asked, 
what ‘gave him any right to. stop there? Had 
Texas. agreed that her territory stopped there? 
| Did Mexico: recognise the Nueces as the bound- 
ary? If not, what gave the President the right 
todo so? It was true that a certain distinguished 
Senator had said that it was-his opinion that that 
was the true line. But was the President to take 
j his word rather than an act of the Legislature ? 
| He was bound to take the claim of Texas as prima 
| facie evidence that she was entitled to the bound- 
| ary she claimed. i 

All this noise about an Executive war was 
nothing but a poor mean effort in gentlemen to 
i| escape the responsibility of their own act. So the 
i! world would view it. 
‘| And now, (said Mr. K.,) you peace-loving, war- 
hating, religious men, you have a very great re- 
i gard for Mexican blood: 


myself; they held to non-resistance; but I never 
could quite go that: I always felt as if, after turning 


mand,) I should like to give the fellow that struck 
me a good hard blow. 


| responsible for all the blood which has been and 
shall be shed in Mexico? Who is responsible 
ii before all just men? (I will say nothing about the 
‘| bar of my Maker.) I will tell you: Ï hold you 
i} responsible for it. If it had not been for your 
obstinate resistance to the annexation of Texas, 
and your flaming speeches on that subject; if 


li cause from you, she never would have presumed 
i to make war upon us. But they believed you 
would keep your word. You said that annexa- 
tion was wrong, and would certainly bring war 
|| with it; and they trusted to you to keep them out 
ji of war. They must be infatuated to expect to 
|| cope with us. No; they thought that they would 
| catch Taylor in a trap and cut him off before we 
i ous come to his aid, and that then there would 
| 

H 


e such a clamor by you against the Executive 
that we should give them good terms of peace. 


| Were not your inflammatory speeches published 
i in Mexico? Did not their leaders dwell on these 
speeches of yours as evidence to show that you 
| would paralyze the arm of the Ameriean Govern- 
ment? 

But this was not all, 


| Mexico, emboldened them to attack us. 


| they would never have dared to give us battle, 
! after having been so whipped at Palo Alto. 
i 


ble for the blood shed in Mexico. I hold you 
responsible for it all, and so will the American 
people. 

| If your power was equal to your will, you 
would make us now call back our army from Cali- 


come fully satisfied that you will not get the reins 
of power, they will go on in the hope that, as soon 
as you come into power, you will not only with- 
i| draw your troops, but give them indemnity for all 
the injury you have done them. 


learned; he meant nothing but what he said, and 
he meant all he said. To him it seemed passing 
| strange that, in all their clamor against the Presi- 
|! dent and the war, gentlemen seemed clean to for- 
| get all the outrages perpetrated by Mexico on the 
| persons and property of our citizens. 

Surely, it would better become gentlemen, when 
looking for the causes of the war, not quite to pass 
|; over all that Mexico-had done to us. 
i! ed they were exposing themselves before the world. 
{| They occupied seats which ought to be filled by 
| Statesmen and lovers of their country’s honor. 
li But, after the course adopted here, he should 
|| think that some gentlemen would feel ashamed to 
| walk into the Rotundo and look in the face even 
ʻi the picture of the Father of his country. Were 


i 
i 
fi 

i 


- Some-gentlemen said the President should then | 


I understand the anti- : 
war principles: I was raised among the Quakers i 


the other cheek, (and that wastheextent of the com- į 


T admit that war is an evil; but I ask, who is! 


Mexico had not expected support and aid to her | 


But you have thus cast a shade on your own | 
| patriotism, and you are responsible for the war. |; 


y f Good : 
| as your intentions may be; { say you are responsi- | 


Such Mr. K. said) were his views; he was not | 


But he fear- į 


i 
i 
| 
j 
| 


| 


i 


I me. 
Your clamors against the || 
i| Executive, and your intimations that you would | 
ji Hot suffer the President to carry the war into. 
If you } 
had threatened a vigorous prosecution of the war, | 


EECHER 
fornia and New Mexico; and if you persist long | 
enough in your opposition, and they do not be- | 


they not acting the part of mere partisans, who 
were not able to draw a distinction between party’ 
warfare in time of profound peace, anda party war 
against their own Chief Magistrate when conducts 
ing the nation’s war? Such men, either from. a 
natural want of brains, or from the sórt of heart: 
they had in their bosoms, were incapable of being 
true Americans. He cared not where this censtre: 
might fall; if it bore on himself, he was willing to 
take his full share of the blame. __ : 
All the attempts of the gentleman over the wa 
to throw firebrands among the friends of the Presi- 
dent were perfectly seen through, and his brands 
were quenched as soon as thfown. Even if Mr, 
K. had any private and personal quarrel with the 
President, he wanted to help his country out of 


‘the war, and with honor, before he made any on- 


slaught upon the President on his own account. 

Finally: If gentlemen were determined to carry 
on this course of discussion, he asked them if they 
could do so without giving both aid and comfort 
to our enemies? The effect might be to induce 
them to carry on the war, and, if they did, it 
would finally annihilate them; for the Government 
could not, and would not, retreat from its position 
until we either obtained an honorable peace, or 
had crushed and annihilated our enemy. They 
must give us peace, or be extinguished. As to 
the attack upon the President, he said to gentlemen, 
keep it up—lay on; the President was abundantly 
capable of defending himself; and some of these- 
gentlemen were already very. sore precisely be- 
cause he had done so. He was- a slender man, 
personally; Mr. K. did not say he was a Her- 
cules; but, just as he stood, Mr. K. would pit him 
against the whole of them, and felt sure he would 
come out of the arena unscathed. Yes; let gentle- 
men go on; but let them also count the cost. 
They would either induce their constituents to 
despise and condemn their own country, or they 
would degrade themselves. The first, they could 
not do. If they could, so many of their party 
would not have displayed such noble courage and 
patriotism on the fields of battle. No; they could 
not do it; and the result would only follow to the 
deep grave of infamy the men who had signalized 
themselves by a similar course in our last war, 

Mr. HUDSON said, I am fully aware, Mr. 
Chairman, of the charges which I shall draw down 
upon myself in expressing the views which I en- 
tertain upon the subject now before us. The Presi- 
dent of the United States himself has set us the 
example of denouncing as traitors all those who 
dare to speak their minds upon this floor and in 
this country; and his flatterers here have followed 
his example. But, sir, none of these things move 
I look with equal indifference upon the de- 
nunciations of the President and of his flatterers 
on this floor. I will speak my sentiments here or 
elsewhere, and I will speak them fully. If I be- 
lieve the Executive is wrong in any of his meas- 
ures, I will make the declaration. If I believe he 
has usurped power, and trampled upon the Con- 
stitution of the United States, none of the denun- 
ciations or sarcasms of gentlemen on this floor will 
deter me from giving a full expression of these my 
views and feelings. Nothing, I say, that the Presi- 
dent can say or do, will deter me in any degree 
from a fall and fair expression of my own opin- 
_ Has it come to this, Mr. Chairman, thata 
President can arrogate to himself the war-making 
power, can trample the Constitution under foot, 
and wantonly involve the nation in war, and the 
people must submit to this atrocity and justify 
him in his course, or be branded as traitors to 
their country ? Why, sir, if this doctrine prevails, 
the more corrupt the Administration is, if it has 
the power or the daring to involve this nation in a 
war, without cause, the greater is its impunity; 
for the momentit has succeeded in committing that 
outrage, every mouth must be closed and every 
one must bow in submission. A doctrine more 
corrupt was never advanced; a sentiment more das- 
tardly was never advocated in a deliberative as- 
sembly. Gentlemen who profess to be peculiar 
friends of popular rights may advance docirines of 
this character; and ‘they may be in perfect accord- 
ance with their views and feelings, and in eon- 
formity with their democracy, but I have too 
much of the spirit which characterized our fathers 
to submit to dictation from any source whatso- 
ever, whether it be a foreign monarch or an Ame- 
rican President, 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that the first principal 
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prevent it—to be an untruth; and, believing so, Ij) 


will make that declaration here; and I will en- 
deavor, in the short time allotted me, to state some 
of the reasons which lead me to that conclusion. 
_ As to the course, sir, which I shall pursue in 
future in reference to the prosecution of this war, 
I will say, in advance, that I shall judge for myself | 
when the cases come up. I will endeavor to do 
the best I can for the occasion ; to doz my duty 
faithfully under all the circumstances. But, sir, I 
believe, that if any of our revolutionary patriots | 
were upon this floor, if they stood here represent- | 
ing any portion of the people, North or South, 
and. my friend over the way, the chairman of the ; 
Committee on Military Affairs, should come for- 
ward in the name of the President, and ask for an 
increase of the army or a new levy of volunteers 
to prosecute such a war as this, those ardent patri- 
ots would say to him, asthe stern old Roman said 
to the emissary of Cesar: 
“ Bid him disband his legions ; 

Restore the commonwealth to liberty 5 

Submit his actions to the public censure, 

And stand the judgment of a Roman Senate: 

Bid him do this, and Cato is his friend. 

Nay, more ; though Cato’s voice was never raised 

To clear the guilty or to varnish crimes, i 

Myself will mount the rostrum in his favor, 


And strive to gain his pardon from the people.” i 


Such I believe would be the language and feel- 
ings of those who fought the battles of freedom, or į 
deliberated in the halls of Congress in the early 
days of the republic. But enough of this. 

The message, Mr. Chairman, declares that the 
existing war with Mexico was neither desired nor 
provoked by the United States; on the contrary, 
all honorable means were resorted to to avert it! 
This declaration I believe to be absolutely untrue; | 


and it will be the object of my remarks to sustain || 


this position. I believe the President, in making 
that declaration, has made a statement which is not 
supported, but is in reality contradicted, by the į 
facts of the case. 
to sustain this declaration? Why, sir, the first 
charge he brings against Mexico is, that she has 
committed spoliations upon our commerce, and has 
refused to make reparation. Now, my first re- 
mark in relation to this part of the message is, that 
it is hardly magnanimous in the President of the 
United States to go behind the treaty of 1839. | 
Suppose Mexico was guilty of faults previous to 
that period, she confessed those faults in that treaty 
and promised reparation. That should have in- 
duced him to stop short at that period. By the 
treaty of 1839a joint commission was created to 
examine and audit the claims of our citizens. 
That commission remained in session until the ex- 
piration of the period to which it was limited by the 
treaty; and they awarded to our citizens $2,026,139. 
Mexico represented to us subsequently that, owing 
to the embarrassed state of her finances, she could 
not conveniently make these payments at the time 
specified, and, by another treaty into which the 
two Governments entered in 1843, it was stipu- 
lated that Mexico should pay the interest on this 
sum up to April, 1843, and then pay the principal, 
with accruing interest, in five years—to be paid | 
in quarterly instalments. Now, I do not justify i 
Mexico in the course she has pursued subsequent- 
ly to this treaty. Iam willing to admit that her 
conduct deserves rebuke and censure. 
time I am compelled to acknowledge that there are 


some circumstances in this case which go to miti- | 
Such was ! 


gate the enormity of her proceedings. 
the condition of the affairs of thatcountry, and such 
the desire of her Government to meet the instal- 
ments provided for Ta that treaty, that Santa Ana | 


levied a forced loan, apgertioned among several of |j 


the provinces or departthents of that Government, | 
for the express purpose of meeting this indemnity. | 
The first three instalments were paid promptly at | 
the time. When the fourth fell due, Mexico was į 
embarrassed in her circumstances, and unable to | 
meet the demands of our citizens, This state of ! 
things continued until another three months ex- ' 


4 


i! instalment should have been paid, the incapacity of the Gov- 


|| citement which it occasioned, the press found a popular theme 


How does the President attempt || 


!; cerned. 


At the same ij 


} 
i 


she, however, contends that she has paid the fourth 
and fifth instalments, and shows the receipt of an į 
| agent appointed by our Government to that effect. | 

That agent, however, contends that he received | 
| certain orders or drafts on mercantile houses, having | 
| a lien upon the Mexican treasury, and that these 
drafts have been dishonored. But let us hear his | 


own words upon this subject. Mr. Voss, our 
agent, says in a letter to Mr. Slidell: } 

“ For the avowed purpose of liquidating the recognised i 
American claims, General Santa Ana, the head of the Mexi- 
can Government, in May, 1843, decreed the collection of a 
forced loan, to be distributed in certain proportions through 
the departments of this republic, and paid at periods cor- | 
responding to those stipulated in the conveution to that effect 
with the Government of the United States. This measure, 
! essentially unpopular, could only havé emanated iron a gov- | 
ernment as absolute as that of Santa Ana then was, and | 
even with the aid of his untimited powers, was very imper- 


the funds collected amidst the difficulties by wich Santa } 
Anajwas surroundéd is sufficiently obvious. From these 
concurring circumstances, the Mexican Goverument was | 
: absolutely unable to pay the instalment which became due 
i in April, 1844; aud in July of the same year, when another 


i ernment to fulfil its engagements had become still greater. 
The arrears due at that period on the American claims 
amounted to $274,664 67. 

| About this time publie attention was directed to the 
` Texan question with renewed force: and amidst the angry ex- 


for complaint in the payment of the American claims, and 
freely advocated its discontinuance.” 


Here we have the declaration of our agent on 


' fectly enforced, while the temptation to a misapplication of 1; 


' vetoed by the President. It was returned: with 
! objections. of the most éxtraordinary character, the 
! principal of which were, that the amount due was 
, too large, and had been due too Jong, and probably 
i Congress had not properly considered the subject. 
Here we see the President of the. United States 
pursuing towards our own citizens the very course 
of conduct for which he arraigns Mexico; and, 
according to his own doctrine, they have às just a 
cause of war against him, as we have. against 
Mexico, on account of her indebtedness. 

Another cause of war set forth by the President 
is. the refusal of Mexico to receive Mr. Slidell. 
| Mr. Chairman, I do not purpose to go into’a de- 
tailed examination of the correspondence upon 
this subject. DEAE 

I will simply say that Mexico apprized this 
Government in advance that the annexation of 
Texas would be regarded by her as an act of hos- 
tility. When Texas was annexéd, the Mexican 
Minister resident in this country demanded his 
passports and left the country; and thus diplo- 
i matic intercourse between this Government and 
Mexico ceased. Our Government subsequently 
sent a message to Mexico, to ascertain whether 
she would open diplomatic relations, and receive 
a Minister from the United States. The Mexican 
Minister informed us that, although Mexico had 
| just ground of complaint against the United States 
for her conduct in relation to Texas, she would re- 
ceive a commissioner to treat on that subject. And 
; whenever Mexico spoke of receiving an agent 
from this Government, she was careful to use the 
term ‘‘ commissioner,” and when there is any ex- 
planation, whatever, anything to fix the meaning 
of the term, it is commissioner to treat on the very 


was known in Mexico. She saw a direct attempt | 
| making by our people to despoil her of what she | 
| regarded as one of her own departments, a portion 

of her republic. ‘This would naturally produce an 
| obstacle in the way of obtaining the means to meet 
| these instalments. The Mexican Government ap- 
pear to have acted in good faith, as will be seen | 
by their having recourse to a forced loan; and it | 


Texas, excited her people, that the Government | 


failed to comply with its treaty stipulations. She | 
. + S . 

was in fault, and I fear that an impartial world | 

will not pronounce us faultless in this matter. j 


Mexico was altogether in the wrong. She failed 
to meet her just debts. But I maintain that this, 
under all the circumstances of the case, was no just 
cause of war. My friend from Ohio [Mr. Gim- 
pines] alluded to the repudiating States of this 
Union, and justly remarked that many of the gen- 
tlemen on this Hoor who were so clamorous for 
war against Mexico represented States which had 

uled to pay their debts, and have given Great 
Britain the same right to invade their territory and 
: bombard their cities that we had to attack Mexi- į 
Í co, so far as the non-payment of debts is con- 


Į will allude to another instance of repudiation. 
Mexico is not the only nation which has commit- 
| ted depredations upon our commerce. France, 
| towards the close of the last century, had been | 
i guilty of the same acts of violence. We demand- | 
‘ed reparation at her hand. She admitted the jus- 
i tice of our claim; but fora valuable consideration | 
| we released her, and became ourselves obligated to | 
| our citizens, who had been despoiled of their prop- : 
i erty by France. And what has been our treat- 
| ment towards those citizens? We have turned a 
deaf ear to their petitions for half à century. But 


i 


| during the last session of the present Congress a | 


| bill was passed, granting partial relief to our in- 
| jured citizens. And what was ihe fate of that bill 
‘after it left this Capitol? 


because he was pledged to annexation. All this ij 


was not until our folly and madness, in relation to |! 


But, for the sake of the case, I will admit that i 


We all know that it was | 


subject which had been the cause of the suspen- 
| sion of diplomatic relations. A Minister was sent 
i to Mexico, but in what character did he appear? 
j In the character of a special commission? No; 
| he went as an “ Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 
| ter Har teen to reside near the Govern- 
iment of Mexico. He was authorized not to treat 
| specially upon the subject which had interrupted 
‘our diplomatié relations, but upon all subjects 
in dispute between the two Governments; and 
he demanded a reception in Mexico as a resi- 
dent Minister in Mexico, clothed with full pow- 
ers: To his request, Mexico replied that. the 
intercourse between the two Governments was 
| suspended on account of the annexation of Texas, 
| and if they were to receive a Minister resident in 

the country, it would be confessing that annexa- 
tion was no just cause for the recall óf their Min- 
| ister; and that they could not do it consistently 
| with their honor, and with the usage of nations; 
that they would receive a commissioner—and they 
made this declaration to the last—a commissioner 
to treat upon the subject which- had interrupted 
our relations: and when that was disposed of, they 
would receive a Minister resident. Now, it may 
be said that this was special pleading—an after- 
thought on the part of Mexico. Well, suppose it 
was; was there not something of the same char- 
acter on our part? They declared to the last that 
f we would send a commissioner to treat upon the 
subject which had interrupted our diplomatic rela- 


f 
i 


i! tions, they would receive him; and when that was 


i, disposed of, they would receive a Minister resi- 


dent. We insisted that they must receive a Min- 
ster resident, or none at all. Now, here are the 
facts in the case. I do not undertake to decide 
which was in the right, and which in the wrong; 
there seems to be a little special pleading on both 
sides of the question. : 

Admitting, however, that Mexico was more in 
the wrong than we, I contend there. was no just 
cause of war in this case. Any nation, if she 
pleases, has a right to stand in an independent 
position, and refuse to open diplomatic relations 
with other Powers. It may be unwise in them to 
do it; but I have yet to learn that it isa just cause 
of war. There has been. a little black republic in 
our own neighborhood, with whom we have re- 
- fused to interchange these civilities. The subject 
sas frequently been brought up in this House, and 
voted down by the very men who feel so indig- 
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nant towards Mexico because she would-not re- | 


ceive Mr. Slidell as resident Minister. . China, I 
heliéve, to this:day; receives no minister resident 
near her. seat of government from any nation 
whatever... This may be folly, but it is: not such 
a crime as will justify a war. 

But the gravest charge brought forward by the 
President, and one which deserves more consid- 
eration than any other, is this: Mexico passed ihe 
boundary of the United States, invaded our territory, 
end shed American blood upon American soil.: If this 
charge was sustained, I admit that it would fur- 
nish a just cause of war. But this statement of 
the President, bold and frank, plain and’ intelligi- 
ble as it is, is unfortunately wauting in justice and 
truth. The facts in the case do not in any degree 
sustain the President, but they are totally irrecon- 
cilable with his position, as I shall attempt to 
show. , 

Mexico passed our boundary! Our army, by 
the unjustifiable orders of the President, passed 
the boundary of Mexico. Mexico commence hos- 
tilities! The President himself was the aggressor. 
He ordered the army into Mexico; he commenced 
hostilities, not only without law, but in direct 
violation of the first principles of our organic law-— 
exercising the war-making power, and thereby 
trenching upon the prerogative of Congress; and 
that, too, while they were in session, and could 
have been consulted at any moment. 

This is a just statement of the case. I will, 
however, give the President the full benefit of all the 
arguments he employs, and all the statements he 
makes in support of his position. 

In the first place, however, I wish to say that 
Texas, whatever were her boundaries, held by the 
right of revolution. As my friend from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gentry] observed, just as far as she sus- 
tained her aathority by the sword, and was able 
to maintain her jurisdiction, there her boundaries 
are to be sought. It matters not whether she was 
originally boanded by the Nueces or the Rio 
Grande; the question as to her original boundary 
is entirely superseded.’ She rebelled against the 

arent country; and just so far as she extended 
her arms and maintained her authority, just so far 
are her boundaries extended. She held her terri- 
tory by the title by which she held herself—the 
right of revolution; but, while her boundary was 
formerly the Nueces, I admit she did extend her 
authority over that river, so as to include Corpus 
Christi and a few small settlements on the western 
bank of that river. I make this statement in ad- 
vance, because the argument of the President, 
which I shall have occasion to notice hereafter, 
requires that this fact be kept distinctly in view. 

say, then, that the boundary of Texas, in this 
part of her dominion, was confined within the im- 
mediate valley of the Nueces. She made several 
attempts to extend her authority beyond, but she 
was unsuccessful; her forces did, in some instances, 
penetrate into the country beyond that. valley, but 
they were utterly destroyed, captured, or put to 
death, and in every expedition beyond that point 
Texas utterly failed. 

But now for the President’s arguments in sup- 
port of his position. And what are they? Texas 
{he says) was included originally in the Louisiana 

rant. Well, suppose that true— what then? 

hy, it has nothing to do with the question. If 
Texas once belonged to the United States, it was 
ceded to Spain, and hence we have no claim to it 
on that account. Then, the President speaks of 
the treaty with Santa Ana. I shall not, Mr. Chair- 
man, dwell upon this subject. My first remark is, 
that there was no treaty made with Santa Ana— 
nothing that deserves the name of treaty. In the 
second place, he was a prisoner, and not compe- 
tent to treat; and, third, if a treaty had been made 
and ratified, that treaty had been violated by Texas 
herself; for one of the principal reasons why Santa 
Ana was induced to cnter into that treaty, arrange- 
ment, or whatever it may be called, was, that he 
should be liberated and sent under the protection 
of Texas to Vera Cruz. He did embark for that 
city, but the populace demanded his detention, 
and he was taken from the vessel; he was brought 
back into Texas and kept a prisoner in close con- 
finement; and he himself makes this charge against 


the Texan Government, and the President of Texas | 


admits it to be true, and regrets the occurrence. So 
that, if a treaty had been entered into, the viola- 
tion of the treaty by Texas is a good reason why 
it should be of no binding force. “But there never 


| was a treaty: there was an arrangement, no doubt, 
between General Houston’ and Sania Ana: there 
was nothing that deserves the name: of treaty— 
nothing that-was ever ratified“ by the Mexican 
| Government. - ; ; 
But the President. says that. the Texan Con- 
gress, in 1836, when fixing their boundaries, de- 
clared that the Rio Grande, from its mouth to its 
source, was their western boundary. -And he 
| spreads it before the country and before the world 
as an argument to justify us in our claim to the 
Rio Grande. Now, Mr. Chairman, if the Presi- 
dent of the United States, a lawyer in his own 
country, should be called upon by one of his own 
clients, and asked whether he could prosecute a 
claim successfully against a neighbor to a portion 
of land, and at the same time should inform him 
! that he had no other title to it than the declaration 
of the individual from whom he had received his 
quit-claim deed, do you suppose he could hesitate 
a single moment in telling him that he had no 
cause whatever? 
| fogger in the country who would hesitate to de- 
| clare that there was no foundation for the claim. 
And still the President of the United States, the 
head ofa great nation, ina public document, spread 
before the country and the world, as a justification 
of an act of war, brings forward that considera- 
tion as evidence that the country to the Rio Grande 
was ours! Who does not blush for the honor of 
his country under circumstances like these! 


as—that T'exas declared the Rio Grande to be her 
western boundary. Well, Mexico declared the 
Sabine to be her eastern boundary. And what 
does that prove? As much in one case as in the 
other. The declaration of Mexicois as conclusive 
as that of Texas; neither of them deserve one 
moment’s consideration; and the President himself, 
by admitting that New Mexico was a department 
of Mexico, and Santa Fé its capital, and that it 
was conquered by our arms, virtually admits that 
this argument is deserving of no consideration. 
| He knows that boundaries can be established only 
by treaty or by the sword, and that neither of these 
can be alleged in favor of the claim of Texas to the 
Rio Grande. 

But there is another argument of the President 
which deserves consideration, and it is this: Texas, 
says he, had extended her authority beyond the 
Nueces; and, to sum up all his declarations, be- 
| cause they all fall under the same general principle, 
they amount to this: Texas had extended her ju- 
| visdiction beyond the Nueces; she had a custom- 


| bank of that river; the people living on that river, 
in the immediate valley of the Nueces, had been 
| represented in the Texan Congress, and had as- 
sented to annexation to the United States; the 
United States, by act of her Congress, had estab- 
lished a custom-house at Corpus Christi: all these 
things were true jusé over the river, on the west 
i bank, in the immediates valley of the river, and 
| therefore—therefore what? Therefore we had a 
i title to the country some one hundred or hundred 
and fifty miles further, to the Rio Grande, where 
not one of these declarations will hold good! Be- 
yond the Nueces, and therefore to the Rio Grande! 
Now, what kind of logic is this? 

Why, Mr. Chairman, suppose that a question 
had arisen before the Virginia portion of this 
District had been receded, involving the boundary 
of the District, and it could be proved that the 
District extended south of the Potomac; that 
Alexandria and Jackson city were subject to the 
laws of the District; and from this it should be 
inferred that the District extended to the Missi 
sippl, what would be thought of such an argu- 
ment? 
But this is the logic of the message. 


just as sound as beyond the Nueces, and therefore 
to the Rio Grande. Beyond the Nueces, and there- 
fore to the Rio Grande! 


such reasoning? And yet this is all that there is 
in the President’s boasted argument, He states 
| Several facts, which he knows will apply to Cor- 
i! pus Christi, and a narrow strip of land on the west 


|; because they are beyond the Nueces, he would have 
: us believe that the same is true over the whole 


I do not believe there is a petti- | 


| Butthe President says this was claimed by Tex- | 


house at Corpus Christi, on the immediate western | 


lt would be treated with deserved ridicule. |! 
. Beyond the || 
Potomac, and therefore to the Mississippi; and | 


And who does not see the utter absurdity of || 


| bank of the Nueces, and to this alone; and then, | 


tive statement, the Executive-attempts to hide hig 
| own misconduct, to coverup his gross act of usurp- 
ation. I speak plainly on this subject, for the 
occasion demands it, and the ery of traitor shall 
not deter me. Š 

I have now examined all the arguments adduced 
by the Executive to prove our title to the whole 
country to the Rio Grande; and, if they have any 
force, | confess Í have been unable to perceive it; 
But while the Executive has failed to prove our 
title to the Rio Grande, and therefore failed to jus- 
tify his own conduct in ordering General Taylor 
to that: river, there is abundant evidence that the 
valley ofthe Rio Grande never belonged to Texas, 
and hence does not belong to the United States; 
i| and this evidence must be known to the Executive, 
Did he not know that Santa Fé was on the eastern 
side of the Rio Grande, and that we had in a great 
variety of ways acknowledged that that was a 
Mexican city? Did he not know that our Gov- 
ernment interceded with Mexico for Kendall and 
other American citizens taken in the famous Santa 
Fé expedition; and that in that correspondence we 
admitted that New Mexico was justly a part of 
the Mexican republic? Was he ignorant of the 
fact that we had a consul residing at Santa Fé, and 
| that by an act of our Congress, passed March 3, 
1845, in relation to drawbacks, we provided that 
| goods sent to Santa Fé, in Mexico, should be en- 
j ütled to that drawback? Has he forgotten the 
fact that Mr. Secretary Walker, in December last, 
speaks of the operation of that act, and recognises 
Santa Féas a part of Mexico? All these facts are 
well known to him, and hence he tells us. in this 
very message that General Kearny had taken New 
Mexico and Santa: Fé, its capital, and established 
a territorial government there. What, then, be- 
comes of his argument, founded on the act of the 
Texan Congress, that the Rio Grande, from its 
mouth to its source, was their western boundary? 
That argument is just as good on one part of the 
river as on the other; justas strong in New Mexi- 
co as in Tamaulipas; as conclusive at Santa Fé as 
at Santiago. The President in one part of his 
message admits its falsity in New Mexico, and 
hence yields the whole argument. 

All the documents connected with this whole 
matter show that the boundary of Texas could not 
have been the Rio Grande, The Tyler treaty seemed 
to take it for granted that we should hold the whole 
country; but Mr. Calhoun, more sagacious than 
the President, was careful to inform the Mexican 
Government that the boundary was open to treaty, 
and would be settled on liberal grounds. Mr. 
Benton, in discussing that treaty, showed, most 
conclusively, that Texas never owned within a 
| hundred miles of the Rio Grande; and so forcible 
was his argument, that when the joint resolution 
was prepared, the language was guarded: “ The 
territory properly included within and rightfully be- 
longing to Texas.” And it was further provided, 
that, when created into a State, the General Gov- 
ernment will claim the right of settling all questions 
of boundary that may arise with other Governments; 
and the President, in his war message of May last, 
says that he gave Mr. Slidell full power to settle 
| the question of boundary, and could not consent to 
|| have the question of boundary separated from that 
of our claims upon Mexico. 
| Now, sir, all these provisions about boundary are 
| perfectly senseless, on the supposition that the Rio 
Grande is the true boundary. If we justly own to 
| that river, the boundary is already settled, and re- 
i quires and allows no negotiation upon the subject. 
| uvery document submitted by the President him- 
| 
| 


| self, shows the incorrcectness of his oft-repeated 
i declaration that Mexico invaded the United States, 
; and convicts him of a gross misrepresentation. 

The correspondence between Mr. Donelson, our 
i chargé to Texas, and our Government, submitted 
: by the President in his annual message of Decem- 
ji ber 2, 1845, contains conclusive evidence of the 
) futility of our claim to the Rio Grande, the utter 
i falsity of the President’s declaration. 


| Mr. Donelson, writing to Mr. Buchanan from 
Galveston, under date of June 2, 1845, says: “It 
‘is believed that Mexicogis concentrating troops 
: fon the Rio Grande, where Texas as yet hes estab- 
‘lished no posts.” 

Under date of June 23, 1845, Mr. Donelson says 
to the Secretary: “ The territory between the 
Nueces and the Rio Grande, you are aware, has 
‘been in possession of both parties. Texas has 
‘held in peace Corpus Christi. Mexico has held 
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Both parties have had occasional pos- 
exi- 


€ Santiago. 
< session of Loredo and other higher points: 
* co, however, has threatened a renewal of war for 
«the whole of Texas, if she accepts the proposals 


‘ for annexation to the Union. If she undertakes | 
“such an expedition, she of course puts upon the |} 

' < hazard of war the whole claim, and gives us the |} 
€ right of going not only to the Rio Grande, but where- 
ever else we may please.” 

Here, Mr. Chairman, we have the confession 
of our own agent, sent to Texas to look after our 
interests, and to learn the facts in the case, that || 
Texas had no posts on the Rio Grande; that Mexico 
held Santiago, and that our right to go to the Rio 
Grande would exist only in case of a successful war 
with Mexico, which would in fact give us the same 
right to go anywhere else in Mexico. 

The same confession is made in his note to the 
Secretary under date of July 2,1845: “ My posi- 
* tion is, that we can hold Corpus Christi and all 
‘other points up the Nueces. Jf attacked, the right | 
< of defence will authorize us to expel the Mexicans to | 
“the Rio Grande. Itis better for us to resist the 
‘attack than incur the risk of embarrassing the 
* question of annexation with the consequences of | 
t immediate possession of the territory to the Rio 
‘Grande. You will find that I have guarded every 
€ point.” 

In a letter to General Taylor, of June 28th, Mr. 
Donelson uses nearly the same language: “The 
‘occupation of the country between the Nueces | 
‘and the Rio Grande, you are aware, is a disputed || 
‘question. Texas holds Corpus Christi; Mexico | 
‘holds Santiago near the mouth of the Rio Grande. 
«The threatened invasion of ‘l'exas, however, by 
‘Mexico is founded upon the assumption that 
‘Texas has no territory independent of Mexico. 
‘You can safely hold possession of Corpus Christi 
‘and all other points up the Nueces, and if Mexico 
‘attempts to dislodge you, drive her beyond the 
t Rio Grande.” ; 

Here we have the repeated confessions of an 
agent on the spot, who “guarded every point,” | 
and attempted to make the most of his case, that | 
Texas had no possessions west of Corpus Christi 
and the other points up the river Nueces; and that 
we could rightfully approach the Rio Grande, 
where Mexico was in possession, only in case of 
repelling an attack and pursuing her defeated 
forces. 

The President, in his message, has referred to | 
the offer of Moxico to acknowledge the independ- 
ence of Texas on certain conditions, and maintains 
that that act of Mexico is binding upon her, though 
it was not accepted or carried out by Texas. I 
shall not at this time attempt to controvert this | 
doctrine, but will content myself by saying, that || 
if the treaty be valid for one purpose, it is for | 
another, If it settles the question of Texan inde- į 

i 


l 
| 
| 
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pendence, it establishes the fact that Texas had no |! 
settled western boundary like that of the Rio! 
Grande. The preliminary treaty, if such it can be 
called, provides in its 3d and 4th articles as follows 

«3, Limits and other conditions*to be matter of arrange 
ment in the final treaty. i 

“4, Texas will be willing to remit disputed points respecting | 
territory and other matters to the arbitration of umpires.” 

This preliminary treaty, signed by the Texar 
Secretary of State, and approved by their Presi- 
dent, does not presume that the western boundary | 
of Texas is the Rio Grande. On the coatrary, it 
admits that the boundary is in dispute, and isa fair 
subject for reference to an arbiter, 

But let us see the comment of Mr. Donelson on 
the subject. Texas wished to have the United 
States take military possession up to the Rio 

sf y : 1 y { 
Grande; but Mr. Donelson, in his note to Mr. | 
Buchanan, July 11, 1845, says: 

« The proclamation of a truce between the two natic 
(Mexico and Texas,) founded ou propositions mu 
aecepiable to then. leg i é 
only an open ove, but Merico in po 
of tie Rio Grande, scemed to me incon 
pectation that, in defence of the claim of Texas, our troops 
should march immediately to that rivér. What the Ex 
tive of Texas had determined not to fight for, but to 
by negotiation, to say the least of if, could be as well left to 
the United States on the same couditions.?? i 

But the proof of the falsity of the President’s |. 
position does not stop here. Not only the docu- i 
ments submitted with his annual message, but the i 
documents submitted with lis message in May ; 
last, contain a perfect refutation of his declaration. 
The following general order shows so conclusively 
that Mexico was in possession in the valley of the | 

tio Grande, that I will give it notice: 


as. 


| 1846, says: 


| Seems to me, that our claim to the whole country 


| Executive, for they are found in documents sub- 


: document like the messag 


: stances the facts will admit. 


War DEPARTMENT, July 8, 1845, 
“Sir: The department is informed that Mexico hes some 
military establishments on the east side of the Rio Grande, 


which cre, and for some time have been, in the actual occu- | 


pency of ker troops. In carrying out the instructions here- 
tofore received, you will be careful to avoid any acts of ag- 
gression, unless‘an actual state of war should exist. The 
Mexican forces at the posts in their possession, and which 
have heen so, will not he disturbed as long as the relations 
of peace between the United States and Mexico continue. 
“WILLIAM L. MARCY. 

“ Brigadier General Z. TAYLOR”? 


General Taylor, in his official despatch to the 
Department of War, under date of February 26, 


“I have taken occasion to represent to some eilizens of 
Matamoros that the United States Government, in occupy- 
ing the Rio Grande, has uo motive of hestiiity towards 
Mexico, aad that the army wiil, in no case, go beyond tnat 
river, unless hostilities should be commenced by the Mexi- 
cans themseves; that the Mexicans ii ig on tùis side wilt 
not be disturbed in any way by the troops; that they will be 
protected in all their rights and usages; and that everything 
which the army may need will be purchased from them at | 
fair prites. I also stated that, until the matter shouid be | 
finally adjusted between the two Governments, the harbor of | 
Brasos Suntiago would be open to the free use of the Mexi- | 
cans, as heretofore. The same views were impressed upon the | 
Mexican custom house ojjicer at Brasos Santiugo, by Captain 


Hardee, Who commanded the esecrt which covered the | 


reconnoissance of Padre Island.” 

General Taylor, in his subsequent letters, informs 
the Executive that, on his way from Corpus Christi 
to the Rio Grande, he was met by the Mexican caval- 


i ry, whosecommander informed our officers that our 
| crossing the Arroyo Colorado would be considered 
as an act of hostilities; that he was also met by a ʻi 
civil deputation, protesting against his occupying | 


the country; that, in approaching Point Isabel, he 
found the place in flames; that the port captaiz 
committed the act; that they “found two or three 
‘inoffensive Mexicans there, the rest having lefi for 


| ‘ Matamoros.” 


These despatches from General Taylor leave no 
doubt as to the possession of the country in the 
valley of the Rio Grande. The Executive says 


that Mexico has military posts there, and Ceneral |! 


Taylor says that he found Mexican soldiers in the 


country; that there was a Mexican custom-house |; 


at Brasos Santiago; that the Mexicans had free 


use of the port and harbor; that the port captain ; 


at Point Isabel had fired the town; that the Mes 


cans who were living on the east side of the Rio || 


Grande should nottbe disturbed; and, finally, that 
they might understand his policy, he issued his 


proclamation to that effect, and, as they were | 


Mexicans, he issued his proclamation in their lan- 
guage. . 
All these facts show, beyond a doubt, as it 


to the Rio Grande is based on no solid foundation. 
All these facts were of course known to the 


mitted by himself to Congress. And yet the; 
President, trampling upon the rights of a coördi- | 
nate branch of the Government, and so violating 

the Constitution he had sworn to support, orders | 
the army into the country of a nation with whom ; 
we are at peace; and the commanding general, act- | 
ing under his orders, erccts a fort and mounts his | 
cannon within the reach of a Mexican city; block- į 
ades the Rio Grande, so as to cut of! the supplies | 
from the Mexican army at Matamoros; sends out } 


pointed out, unquestionably, the principal motive 


of action in this. case.. The President wished to 
distinguish his administration, and he ‘wished to 
| distinguish it bya farther accession of territory ; 
| he wished to acquire a large portion of territory im 
|| that section of the Union in order to give the South 
| a perpetual preponderance in the councils of. the 
nation. That was unquestionably the motivé 
which led him to take that step; and the danger of 
| that policy has also been. alluded to by my friend 
this morning, and the danger is imminent. The 
| Vote taken in this House at the close of the last 
¡session is a fair exponent of the feelings: ofthe 
country. And F will tell gentlemen, North and 
South, that if these Mexican provinces: are ta be 
; annexed to the United States, a question will grow 
out of that annexation momentous in its character, 
| and one which may lead to a calamity greater than 
the war with Mexico, or any other which has be- 
fallen the country. There is.a deep feéling in the ` 
country against the extension of slavery. There 
are thousands upon thousands in the northern see- 
tion of this Union (and I allude to no fanatics, but 
to sober, deliberate, and substantial men, men who 
have the good of the country at heart) who wonld 
| resist, by every means in their power, the estab-" 
lishment of slavery in these Mexican provinces, 
if they should be annexed to the United. States. 
This feeling is both strong and deep, and the prose- 
| cution of this war of conquest is contributing daily 
| to the increase of that feeling. Let this war goon, 
| let victory crown our arms till Mexico will yield 
up.a large portion of her territory, and I fear that 
our success would be more dangerous to us than 
defeat: we should have questions of internal regu- 
Jation which would he more difficult to settle than 
the boundary between us and Mexico. 

The action of this House on the two million 
appropriation should teach gentlemen a lesson. 

hen that sum was asked for, the friends of the 

President, south of Mason and Dixon’s line, came 
forward in a transport at the glorious prospect .of 
peace; and they called upon us to forget all part 
ties and go with them in a body, that the Presi- 

dent might be enabled to conclude an honorable 
l! treaty. But when a certain proviso was incor- 
‘porated into the bill, every man of them took the 
alarm and opposed its passage. They knew at 
the time that, if the Executive wanted this money 
to bribe Paredes, or to hire Santa Ana to return 
to Mexico, or to fan the flames of discord or sow 
| the seeds of revolution in that country, or if it was 
i wanted for the purchase of territory, it would be 
| just as available with that proviso as without. 
| Phat amendment applied to but a single subject— 
the extension of involuntary servitude, and. the 
united vote of the President’s friends in the South 
shows with what importance they regarded that 
provision. And let me say, Mr. Chairman, that 
the South are not alone in their estimate of this ` 
question. When it comes before the people, the 
North will be as united as the South. It will be- 
come a question on which there can be no com- 

romise, and the integrity of the Union may be 
involved in the issue. 

The northern and southern wings of the Dem- 
ocratic party ought to deal fairly with each other 
on this subject. If the southern wing are deter- 
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force under Captain Thornton, which is believed | 
to have commenced the attack; and then, to turn | 
public attention from his own acts of usurpation, | 
the President comes before Congress in a message, į 
appealing to the sympathies of the pubiic, and de- ! 
clares that Mexico has invaded the United States | 
and shed American blood upon American soil! | 
Now, Mr. Chairman, is it not humiliating—does ; 


not every American blush for the honor of his |: 


- Meer 
country when he sces the Executive put forth a 


before us, not only un- | 
irect opposition to facts, 


facts, butin 


tacts, 


sustained by 


as a justification of the war in which we are now i 
“The Mexicans invaded the United : 
; n F : D OERE. 

States!” Let the President, or let the President’s | 


engaged ? 
e it under the most favorable circum- | 
Allow, if you please, 
that the boundary was in dispute, and how stands 
the case? Why, the boundary is in dispute, but 


riends, hay 


Mexico is in possession; and while there is a con- | 


troversy, a dispute, possession furnishes a good 
title; possession in law is alwaysa good title against 
a trespasser, . CON 

Now, with all these facts staring him in the face, 


what induced the President to take this course? 


My friend from Tennessee [Mr. Genrry] has 


mined to éstablish slavery in any territory they 
may acquire by the war, let them inform their 
northern friends of that determination, that there 
may be no misunderstanding between them. They 
; owe it to each other and to their respective con- 
| stituencies to come out plainly upon this subject. 


il But neither wing of the party dares to commit 


: itself openly; they both know that whenever they 
come out distinctly, and, like men, declare their 
determination, they must break with cach other or 
with thelr own respective constituencies. Let 
‘northern men say that they will vote for the estab- 
lishment of slavery in any of the territories in 
question, and they will have an account to settle 
at home which will require all their attention and 
resources. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as this whole subject of 
| acquisition of territory. is fraught with so much 
| danger, is it not the dictate of duty and of patriot- 


d 
ism to consider it well, and to do itin advance? 
| One false step at the outset may lead to the most 
‘| fatal consequences. The very agiiation of this 
‘| question has wrought a mighty change in public 
opinion withm the last six months; and if we go 
on conquering and to conquer, cur friends who 


i 
it 
| 
U are anticipating such favorable results from the ac- 
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quisition of-southern territory, may find, when it 
is too late; that their joy may be turned into mourn- 
ing, and their mirth into heaviness. They may 
find agitations at home. more to be dreaded than 
the armies of Santa Ana, and commotions in the 
midst of them more. sanguinary than the revolu- 
tions in Mexico. They may find that ‘4 conquer- 
ing a peace’ abroad may disturb harmony at home, 
and that dismembering one republic may rupture 
another. If we are to rush madly into foreign con- 
quests, we may bring upon our own couniry evils 
which no patriot can contemplate but with tears. 

That the present war is one of conquest, there 
can be no question. The letter which has been 
read this morning, addressed to Colonel Stevenson 
by the Secretary of War, puts that question be- 
yond all manner of doubt. That letter is well 
understood by the public; and, gloss it over as 
you will, it amounts substantially to this: Mexico 
must be dismembered, either by war or by revolu- 
tion. A regiment of armed emigrants must be sent 
to California; they must be enlisted with an ex- 
press condition that they are not to return home; 
they will be sent into California to remain during 
the war. If that province falls into our hands du- 
ring the war, or is ours on the return of peace, they 

` are to remain in that country; if not, they will, at 
the conclusion of the war, be marched just across 
the line into Oregon, and discharged, with the 
express understanding that they will immediately 
return to California, raise the standard of revolt, 
declare themselves independent, and, Texas-like, 
be annexed to the United States. Such, beyond 
controversy, was the design of that enterprise; 
and it shows how low a weak or wicked Admin- 
istration may stoop. If we were dealing with the 
Power before whom the President was disposed to 
quail in the settlement of the Oregon question, the 
Administration, even after the return of peace, 
might be called upon for an explanation, if such a 
letter as that of Secretary Marcy should come to 
their knowledge, and ‘have reference to any of their 
possessions. “Lhe newly-organized governments 
in New Mexico and California, under the direction 
of the Executive, no doubt, shows the object for 
which the war is prosecuted. 

But the President assures us that he does not 
wish to dismember Mexico, and is ready to make 
peace. Buton what terms? Mexico, we are told, 
must pay the expenses of the war. Now, every 
one knows the poverty of that distracted country. 
Her finances are so deranged that she is scarcely 
able to support her army in the field: so poor that 
the main hope of the return of peace is founded 
upon her inability to support the war. Does the 
President believe that Mexico can pay us fifty 
millions of money, to reimburse us for the expenses 
of the war? Does he not know her utter inability 
to meet such a demand in specie? Did he not in- 
form us, in his two million message, that Mexico 
was so poor that she could not conveniently wait 
till the treaty was ratified, and, therefore, he de- 
sired the two millions so as to be able to pay her 


in advance, to kcep her army quiet until we could i! 


recall our troops? Mexico pay the expense of | 


the war! This amounts to a declaration that she 
must yield up her territory—the only means of 
payment at her disposal. And so intent is the 

resident upon despoiling Mexico of possessions, 
that he has declared to the world that he will pros- 
ecute the war with vigor; that he will consent to 


no armistice, but will continue the work of butch- |! 
ery and conquest even after a treaty of peace shall {| 


have been signed by both nations! This avowal 
was distinctly made in his two million message— 
an avowal worthy only of the ages of barbarism. 
If this Administration is not checked in its mad 
career; if the President is allowed to exercise any 
and every power which may further his ambitious 
designs, the day is not far distant when our free 
Government will exist only in name. Shall! he be 
permitted to go on without rebuke, or shall the 
people’s Representatives assert their right? It is 
true that all who speak freely will be branded ag 


tion lo our country may not be as effectually ex- 
hibited in defending our Constitution as in tram- 
pling it under foot. 

Mr. H. having concluded— 

Mr. S. JONES obtained the floor, but yielded 
to a motion that the committee rise, which pre- 
vailed. The committee rose and reported pro- 
gress. 

Mr. GROVER gave notice that he would to- 
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| morrow move that. the House proceed to elect a 


Chaplain, pursuant’ to the 
fore adopted. ~ 
And the House adjourned. 


joint resolution: hereto; 


IN SENATE. 
Tuorspay, December 17, 1846. 


The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, presented. the 
petition of the heirs of Abner L. Duncan, asking 
indemnity for losses caused by the seizure of the 
Iris by the United States brig Lawrence; which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. DAVIS presented a memorial from the rep- 
resentatives of the yearly meeting of the Society 
of Friends in New England, for the adoption of 
measures to bring the present war with Mexico 
to a speedy close; which was referred to the 
Committee on Printing, with a view to its being 
printed, 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland, presented the 
petition of Philip Rutter and others; and also the 
petition of the executor of Alexander McKim, de- 
ceased, praying indemnity for French spoliations 
prior to 1800; which were severally referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Mr. GREENE presented the petition of David 
Melville, administrator of Benjamin Fry, deccased, 
praying indemnity for French spoliations prior to 
1800; which was referred to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Mr.. CILLEY presented the petition of mer- 
chants of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, urging 
indemnity for spoliations by the French on Ameri- 
can commerce prior to 1800; which was referred 
to the Committee on Claims. 


mot Wood and others, citizens of Wiscasset, 
Maine, praying indemnity for French spoliations 
prior to 1800; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD thought that all these pe- 
titions ought to be referred to a select committee, 
but as those which had been previously presented 
had been referred to the Committee on Claims, he 
would give this petition the same reference for 
the present. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, presented the 
! memorial of Ann B. Cox, widow and executrix 
of Nathaniel Cox, deceased, praying the payment 
of a balance ascertained to be due to her on the 
settlement of the accounts of her husband as navy 
agent at New Orleans; which was referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 


On motion by Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, 
it was ordeved that the petition of De la Francia, 
į on the files of the Senate, be referred to the Com- 
| mittee on Claims. 

Ordered that the memorial of the heirs and legal 
representatives of Louis de la Houssaye, on the 
: files of the Senate, be referred to the Committee 
on Private Land Claims. 

Ordered that the petition of Caleb Greene, on 
the files of the Senate, be referred to the Commit- 
tee of Claims. 

Ordered that the petition of Clara H. Pike, on 
the files of the Senate, be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

Ordered that the petition of William B. Keene, 
on the files of the Senate, be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Private Land Claims. . 

Mr. WESTCOTT stated that it appeared fro 
the Journal that the memorials reiating to the 
claims for spoliations prior to 1800, are, in some 
instances referred to the Committee on Claims, in 
others to the Committee on Foreign Relations. He 
thought they should all be referred to one Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. J.M. CLAYTON, for the purpose of refer- 


reconsideration of the votes by which the petitions 
presented on the subject had been referred to the 


traitors; but the people will decide whether devo- || Committee on Claims and the Committee on For- || 


eign Relations. 
The motion was agreed to. 


it was 5 

Ordered, That the Committee on Claims and the 
Committee on Foreign Relations be discharged 
from the further consideration of the several memo- 


ij rials and petitions on the subject of indemnity for 


French spoliations prior to 1800, and that they be 


Mr. FAIRFIELD presented the petition of Wil- || 


ring these claims to a select committee, moved a | 


On motion of Mr. JOHN M. CLAYTON, |, 


referred to a select committee consisting of five 
members, to be appointed by the Vice President. 

Messrs. Moreneap, Cass, BADGER, ÅTHERTON, 
and AsHLey were accordingly appointed. 

` Mr. J. M. CLAYTON presented the petition of 

John Livingston, one of the heirs of John Living- 
ston, deceased, praying indemnity for French spo- 
liations prior to 1800; which was referred to the 
select committee on the subject. 

On motion of Mr. ASHLEY, so much of the 
President’s message as relates to the trial and pun- 
ishment of persons found engaged in privateering 
against the United States was referred to the Com- 
| mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. TURNEY asked to be excused from serving 
on the Committee on Roads and Canals, being 
already upon several other committees. 

The request was granted; and, 

On motion of Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, 
the Vice President was authorized to fill the va- 
cancy. . 

Mr. SemrLe was appointed accordingly. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the message 
from the House of Representatives, announcing 
the appointment, on their part, of a joint Com- 
mittee on Enrolled Bills. 
| It was then ordered that the Chair appoint a 
committee on the part of ‘the Senate. 

Whereupon the Chair appointed Messrs. Brienr 
and CHALMERS a committee on the part of the 
Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, (on leave,) in- 
troduced a bill to provide for the completion of the 
| marine hospital and the erection of a custom- 

house at New Orleans; which was read twice, and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. SPEIGHT (on leave) introduced a bill to 
provide for the establishment of a branch of the 
| mint of the United States at the city of Charleston; 
| which was read twice, and referred to thé Com- 
| mittee on Finance. 

Mr. ASHLEY (on leave) introduced a bill to 
increase the compensation of deputy surveyors in 
the State of Arkansas; which was read twice, and 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. ASHLEY (on leave) introduced a bill to 

divide the district of Arkansas into two judicial 
districts; which was read twice, and referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
{| Mr. DIX (on leave) introduced agpill to estab- 
lish a branch of the mint of the United States in 
| the city of New York; which was read twice, and 
| referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. YULEE (on leave) introduced a bill to 
provide for the construction of a dry dock at Pen- 
i| sacola, for the use of the navy of the United States; 
which was read twice, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. BREESE (on leave) introduced a bill to 
grant to the State of Ilinois the right of way 
through the public lands of the United States, and 
for other purposes; which was read twice, and 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. BREESE (on leave) introduced a bill, de- 
|; claring the assent of Congress to certain States to 
j impose a tax upon all lands hereafter sold by the 
| United States, from and after the time of their sale; 
| which was read twice, and referred to the Commit- 
| tee on Public Lands. 


Mr. BREESE (on leave) introduced a bill to 
i authorize persons to whom reservations of land 
| have been made under Indian reservations to alien- 
i ate the same in fee; which was read twice, and 
: referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

| Mr. SEMPLE (on leave) introduced a bill to 
| establish an armory at Massac, on the Ohio river, 
| in the State of Illinois; which was read twice, and 
; referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


j Mr. CASS (on leave) introduced a bill for the „ 
H 


settlementof the claim of John R, Wiliams; which 
|; was read twice, and referred to the Committee on 
| Claims. 
_ Mr. BREESE submitted the following resolu- ` 
tion for consideration: 
Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed 


I 
i 
i| to furnish the Senate with a statement of all ap- 


propriations made for the construction and repair 
| of roads, fortifications, and harbors, and for the 
| Improvement of rivers in each and ail of the States 
| and Territories of the United States, showing the 
| amount and period of each appropriation and ex- 
penditure. 


1846. 
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Mr. YULEE submitted the following resolution 
for consideration: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate cause 
to be engraved the topographical map of the penin- 
sula of Florida, prepared under the direction of the 
War Department, and farnished to the Senate in! 
compliance with a resolution. 


Mr. SEMPLE submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Roads and 
Canals be instructed to inquire into the expediency 
of making, by law, a general provision as to the 
right of way over the public lands of all such 
roads as have been or may be established, and au- 
thorized to be opened through such lands by au- 
thority of any of the State Legislatures. 


_ Mr. YULEE submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce in- 
quire and report what provision is necessary to 
repair the injuries occasioned by the late gale to 
the marine hospital at Key West, and to the light- 
houses on the Florida coast. 


, The following resolution submitted yesterday by 
Mr. Bresse, was considered and agreed to: 
Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of making | 
appropriations for such harbors in the United | 
States as the safety of navigation and the interests | 
of commerce require. 


The following resolution, submitted yesterday by 
Mr. Arcuison, was considered and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be 
required to procure for the use of the Senate ten 
thousand copies of the topographical map of the 
road from Missouri to Oregon, compiled by Charles 
Preuss; the cost not to exceed twenty-six hundred 
dollars. 

On motion, it was 

Ordered, That when the Senate adjourns, it ad- 
journ until Monday next. ! 

On motion by Mr. CAMERON, the Senate then | 
went into executivé session; and, after a short time 
spent therein, the doors were opened, and 

The Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tnurspay, December 17, 1846. 


The Journal of yesterday having been read— 

Mr. EDSALL inquired whether his name was 
recorded as voting on the motion of Mr. Pottocx | 
to suspend the rules to enable him to offer a cer- | 
tain resolution. He (Mr. E.) perceived that his 
name was omitted in the published list of yeas and 
nays in both papers. 

The Clerk (through the Speaker) replied that 
the gentleman’s name did not appear on the 
records. 

Mr. EDSALL remarked that he had voted in 
the negative; and he desired that the fact might so 
appear on the Journal. 

The SPEAKER ordered the Journal to be so 
amended; and then it was approved. | 


The SPEAKER announced the unfinished busi- | 
ness to be the continuation of the call of the States | 
for petitions. | 

Mr. WENTWORTH asked leave to offer the jj 
following resolution: | 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War communi- | 
cate to this louse the amount of all the expendi- | 
tures in each State and Territory of this Union for ' 
the construction. and repair of roads, fortifications, | 
and harbors, and the improvement of rivers, with | 
the date and amount of each expenditure in each 
State and Territory. 

The resolution being objected to, was not re- 
ceived. . j 

Mr. McCLELLAND gave notice that he would, 
at an early day, ask leave to introduce bills of the 
following titles, viz: 

A biil to provide for the sale of the mineral lands 
south of Lake Superior, in the State of Michigan | 
and Territory of Wisconsin. 

A bill making appropriations for certain harbors 
and rivers. 

A bill for the settlement of the claim of John K. | 
Williams. 


Mr. G. S. HOUSTON asked leave to offer a re- 


| 
Í 
| 
i 
| 
| 


Mr. VINTON moved to suspend the rules for 
the introduction of resolutions that would not give 
rise to debate. 

The question was taken, and decided in the neg- 
ative, (two-thirds not voting therefor.) 

So the rules were not suspended. 

: Mr. COBB moved that the House resolve itself | 
into Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union; but waived the motion, at the request of 

Mr. DOUGLASS, who, on leave given, reported 
from the Committee on Territories a bill for the 
admission of the Staie of Iowa into the Union; 
which bill was read twice by its title. 

Mr. DOUGLASS said it was important that the 
House should take carly action on this bill; but as 
it was desirable that the very brief documents ac- 
companying it should be printed, he would make 
that motion, and would further move, that the sub- 
ject be made the special order of the day for Mon- 
day next. 

Ordered accordingly. 

Mr. COBB then renewed his motion, that the | 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole | 
on the state of the Union; which motion was 
rejected. 

Mr. PETTIT asked leave to submit a resolu- 


to inquire into the religious creeds of persons who 
shall be nominated for the office of Chaplain to the 
“House. 

The resolution was read for information; but, | 
having been objected to, was not received. 


ELECTION OF CHAPLAIN. 


On motion of Mr. JACOB THOMPSON, the 
House proceeded to the election of a chaplain, by 
a viva voce vote. 


Mr. Huneerrorv nominated Rev. Mr. Sprole. 
Mr. Hamuin....++.+-+++++.Rev. Mr. Dewey. 
Mr. StarxweaTuer........Rev. Mr. Taylor. 
Mr; W. W. CAMPBELL. » ... Rev. Mr. Gurley. 
Mr. Trepway.........+++. Rev. Mr. Tinsley. 
Mr. J. J. McDowe.t....... Rev. Mr. Morris. 
Mr. DopBIn......-.00ee--.-Rev. Mr. Melvor. 
Mr. ——— eessen esee oee e Rev. Mr. Storrs. 


Mr. Hamu were appointed tellers. On counting | 
| the votes, it appeared that Rev. Mr. Sprole re- į 
ceived 50 votes; Rev. Mr. Dewey 46; Rev. Mr. 


ley 30; Rev. Mr. Morris 2; Rev. Mr. Mclvor 6; 
Rev. Mr. Storrs 2. Whole number given 179; 
necessary toa choice 90. No person having re- 
ceived a majority of the whole number of votes 
given, there was no election. 

Mr. DOBBIN withdrew the name of the Rev. 
Mr. Mclyor. 

Mr. JOS. J. McDOWELL withdrew the name | 
of the Rev. Mr. Morus. 

And the House then proceeded to vote a second |; 
time for chaplain, the result of which was as fol- | 
lows: 

For the Rev. Mr. Sprole, there were 74 votes; | 
Rev. Mr. Dewey, 53; Rev. Mr. Tinsley, 23; Rev. | 
Mr. ‘Taylor, 14; Rev. Mr. Gurley, 14; and Rev. 
Mr. Storrs, 1. Whole number given, 179; neces- | 
sary to a choice, 90. No person having received || 
a majority of the votes given, there was no elec- il 
tion. i 
i 


Mr. STARK WEATHER now withdrew the 
name of the Rev. Mr. Taylor; and 

Mr. W. W. CAMPBELL withdrew the name 
of the Rev. Mr. Gurley. 

The House then proceeded a third time to vote 
for Chaplain; when Rev. Mr. Sprole received 103 |; 
votes; Rev. Mr. Dewey 48; Rev. Mr. Tinsley | 
18; Rev. Mr. Storrs 3; Rev. Mr. Mclvor 1; Rev. 
Mr. Gurley 1. Whole number of votes given, |; 
174; necessary to a choice, 88. The Rev. Mr. 
Sproxe, having received a majority of the whole |; 
number of votes given, was declared by the Speak- į 
er duly elected Chaplain on the part of the House 
for the present session. 

Mr. PETTIT moved that when the Rev. Mr. 
Sprole appeared in the Hall as Chaplain, the 
Speaker administer to him the oath to support the 


i! 
i] 
i 
il 
i] 
i 
{I 
it 
it 


i 
i 
i 


all other officers of this Government. _ 
The question being put, it was negatived. j 
A motion was made that the House adjourn, | 

which was rejected. ` 


1 


solution relative to certain post routes. Objected to. 


Mr. JACOB THOMPSON moved that the! 


tion providing for the appointment of a committee || 


Taylor 26; Rev. Mr. Gurley 17; Rev. Mr. Tins- j! 


Constitution of the United States, as required of |: 


<= 


House resolve itself into Committee of the. Whole 
on the state. of the Union; which motion was also 
rejected, : 

And then the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, &c. 


Petitions, memorials, &c., were presented: and 
referred, under the rule, as follows: e 


By Mr. SPEAKER: The petition of Richard A. Clements, 
administrator of J. N. Mullican, with additional eviderice. 

By Mr. NORRIS: The petition of William P. Gookinand 
2,646 others, citizens of New Hampshire and Maine, asking 
for the construction of a dry dock at the navy-yard at Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire. Also, the petition of William B. 
Sweatt and forty-five citizens of York county, Maine, for 
the same object. : 

By Mr. McILVAINE: The petition of citizens of Penn- 
sylvania, praying Congress to adopt measures for changing 
f the Constitution and laws of the United States so as to 
abolish slavery-throughout the Union. 

By Mr. JOHN H. EWING: The petition of citizens of 
Pennsylvania, asking sich measures to be adopted as may 
be necessary to effect such a change in the Constitution of 
the United States as will cause the abolition of slavery: 

By Mr. J. B. HUNT: The memorial of James Bancker, 
a revolutionary pensioner, for arrears of pension, 

By Mr. HILLIARD: The petition of John W. Pore, of 
Franklin, Alabama, asking relief for losses sustained by the 
remova Gf the’ Indians by the Government of the United 

tates. 

By Mr, NORRIS: The memorial of John McClintock and 
twenty others, merchants of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
praying indemnity for French spoliations prior to 1800. Also, 
the petition of Joseph Cogswell, of Tamworth, New Hamp- 
shire, praving for a pension. 

By Mr. RELFE: The memorial of Thomas Allen, praying 
payment for printing the compendiain of the sixth census of 
the United States for the use of Congress, under the uct of 
September 1, 1841. 

By Mr. DELANO: The memorial of Catharine Wiliam- 
son, widow of the late Captain John Williamson, of Phila- 
delphia, praying indemnity for injuries committed by France 
prior to 1800. . 

By Mr. SAWTELLE: Petition of William Hilton, of the 


|] State of Maine, for arrearages and increase of pension. 


By Mr. FOSTER: The petition of citizens of Westmore- 
land county, Pennsylvania, for a post route from Ligonia to 
Donegal. ‘Also, the petition of the heirs’ of Colonel A. 
Laughrey, for military bounty land. 

On motion of Mr. THURMAN, the petition and accompa- 
nying papers of Samuel Reed, were taken from the files and 


‘| referred to the Committee on Private Land Claims. 


On motion of Mr. FOOT, the petition and accompanying 
papers of Martha Hough, for arrears of pension, were_with- 
drawn from the files of the House. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Frinay, December 18, 1846. 

The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 

Messrs. Wiimor, of Pennsylvania, CONSTABLE, 
of Maryland, Harmanson, of Louisiana, and 
Kauran, of Texas, (Democrats,) appeared in their 
seats to-day. 

The SPEAKER announced the business as the 
first in order to be the consideration of bills upon 


i! the private calendar. 


Mr. McDANIEL, by consent, introduced bills 
of the following titles, viz: 
A bill to authorize the Secretary of War to direct 


| a competent officer of the engineer corps to make 


certain reconnoissances therein named. 

A bill to establish a post route from the town of 
St. Joseph’s, in Buchanan county, Missouri, via 
Hannibal, to Springfield, in Minois. 

Which bills were severally read twice, and re- 
ferred to their appropriate committees, 


Mr. BOYD, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill to increase 
the pay of the non-commissioned officers, mu- 
sicians and privates, of the army of the United 
States, and the militia and volunteers in the service 
of the same, and allowing them bounty land in 


| certain cases, reported the same with amendments, 


The bill was committed to a Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, and ordered.to 


be printed. 


And Mr.B. moved that the House go into com- 
mittee for the purpose of taking up the bill. 

Which motion was rejected. 

Mr.M. L. MARTIN gave notice that he would, 
at an early day, ask leave to introduce bills of the 
following titles, viz: EAN 
A bill to create an additional land district in the 
Territory of Wisconsin, and for other purposes, 

A bill establishing the Territorial Government of 


Minnesota. i 
A bill to amend theact entitled ‘‘ An act to grant 


i 


‘a quantity of land to the Territory of Wisconsin 


| © for the purpose of aiding in opening a canal to 
|s connect the waters of Lake Michigan with those 
l eof Rock river.” 
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Dec. 21, 


following resolution: . i 
Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce in- 
quire into the expediency of making an appropria- 


tion to improve the harbor at the mouth of She- | 


boygan river in the Territory of Wisconsin; and 
that said committee also inquire into the expedi- 
ency of erecting light-houses-at Southport and 
Port Washington, in said Territory. 
Objected to. 
PRIVATE CALENDAR. 


The House then passed to the consideration of | 


the private calendar. : rae 
The joint resolution authorizing and directing 


the examination and settlement of the claims of | 


Alexander M. Cumming, reported from the Com- 
mittee of the Whole in July last, with amend- 
ments. : 

The amendments were concurred in, and the 
joint resolution ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time; and, being engrossed, was accord- 
ingly read a third time, and passed. 

The bill for the relief of the heirs of Tarlton. 
Woodson, deceased; : 

The bill for the relief of Alvin C. Goell; and 

The bill authorizing the issue of patents to George 
Ramey and Thomas T. January, for certain lands 
entered in the county of St. Louis, State of Mis- 
souri; 

Were severally taken up by the House, and 
ordered to be postponed until to-morrow. 


Bills and joint resolutions of the following titles, 
reported from the Committee of the Whole in July 
last, viz: 

A bill to increase the pension of Roswell Hale; 

A. bill for the relief of Joshua Shaw; 

A bill for the relief of Frederick Hopkins; 

A bill for the relief of Josiah Haskell; 

A bill for the relief of Job Hawkins; ! 

A bill for the relief of the heirs of John Whit- | 
sill, deceased, late of Lafayette county, Missouri; 

A resolution for the relief of William B. Stokes, 
surviving partner of John N. C. Stockton & Co.; 

A bill for the relief of William J. Price; 

A bill for the relief of Joseph and Lindsay Ward, 
of Wisconsin Territory; 


A bill for the relief of Sergeant Major John 


Champe; 
A bill for the relief of Zachariah Simmons, of 
Tennessee; 


A bill for the relief of Dr. Clark Lillybridge, 

A. bill for the relief of W. P. S. Sanger and 
George F. De la Roche; 

A bill for the relief of the heirs of General 
Thomas Sumter, late of South Carolina, deceased; 


A bill for the relief of the legal representatives i! 


of Thomas Shiclds, deceased; and 
A bill for the relief of John Speakman, 


j 


Were severally ordered to be engrossed and |! 
g engrossed, were read |! 


read a third time; and, bein 
a third time, and passed. 


The bill for the relief of Jacob L. Vance was | 
taken up, the amendment of the Committee of the | 
Whole concurred in, and the bill ordered to be | 
engrossed and read a third time. 

The said bill being engrossed, was accordingly 
read a third time, and passed. i 

Mr, ASHMUN asked the House to take up the | 
bill for the relief of Joseph Warren Newcomb, | 
which, at his request, had becn informally laid 
aside, owing to the absence of the member (Hon. 
Danien P. Kine] who had reported it, as he (Mr. 
it believed there would be no opposition to the 

ul, . 

The bill was again taken up, and debated by 
Mr. DANIEL and Mr. GORDON in opposition, 
and by Mr. HAMLIN. in its favor. 

The question was then taken on the engross- 
ment of the bill by yeas and nays, and there were: 
Yeas 95, nays 76. 

So the bill was ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time; and it was accordingly engrossed 
and read a third time, and passed. 

The bill directing the mode of settling the claims 
of Charles G. Ridgely, reporied by the Committee 
of the Whole on the 24th July last, was taken u 

Mr. DANIEL moved that the bill be laid on the 
table; which motion was disagreed to. 

The bill was then recommitted to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 


A bill for the relief of Julius Eldred, Elisha El- 
dred, and Francis E. Eldred, for expenses and 
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| 


| 
| 
| 
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| 


third time. i j 
And the bill being engrossed, was accordingly 
read a third time and passed. R 


The House then proceeded to the consid 
of the bill in relation to the Wyandot lands in the 
State of Ohio. 

Mr. VINTON moved to strike out the second 
section, which is ag follows: 

“Sec. 2. Andhe it further enacted, That it shall be the 
duty of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, as 
soon as practicable after the year 1849, to offer the public 
lands remaining unsold in the Wyandot cession, at public 
salo in the mode prescribed by law ; after whieh, the residue 
shall be sold in the same way and for the same price as 
other public lands, and sha!lin all respects he governed by ; 
the general land laws which may be then in foree? 

This bill was then debated by Messrs. ST. 
JOHN, COLLAMER, SCHENCK, THUR- 
MAN, CUMMINS, VINTON, and ROOT. 

And, pending the amendment, 

The House adjourned, 


j 


PETITIONS, &e. 

The following petitions and memorials were 
presented under the rule, and referred to the ap- 
propriate committees: 

{| By Mr. HAMLIN: ‘Phe petition of John Millikin, for in- 
} demnifieation tor s} t 
American commerce prior to 1800. 

By Mr. ATKINSON: The petition of Susan Corlette, of 
Norfolk, Virginia, for repewai ofa pension. Referred to the 
Comittee on al Atiairs 

By Mr. HOLMES: Tue 
of Commodore Skinner, pray 
navy pension law. Al 
Comic 1 
houses in the city of Charleston. 

Mr. GRINNELL: The petition of Thomas Macy and 


ition of liza Skinner, widow 
jug ah extension to her of the 


Pees || 
eration | 


liations committed by the French upon | 


, the memorial of the Chamber of ! 
se, for the erection of a custom-house and ware- i 


pany??? 

Ou motion of Mr. HUNGERFORD, the papers of the heirs 
of Adino Goodenough, on the fles_of the House, were 
referred to the Committee on Private Land Claims. 

By Mr. WINTHROP: The petition of Charlotte Dorr, 
widow of Andrew C. Dorr, of Boston, praying the passage 
ofa bifl of indemnity for French spotiations prior to 1800, 
Also, the petition of Stephen Tilton, of Boston, to the same 
effect. - Also, the petition of Harriet Carter, widow of the late 
Nathaniel Carter, of West Newton, Massachusetts, praying 
a continuance of her pension. Also, the petitian of the 
Vestry of Washington Parish for an extension of the Con- 
‘gressional Burying Ground. 

By Mr. SIMS: A petition of many citizens of Darlington, 
South Carolina, for a post-route and post office. 

By Mr. WHITE: The petition of RuJeff Van Brunt, here- 
tofore presented December 23, 1844. Also, the petition of 
George Newton, heretofore presented February 5, 1840. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sarurpay, December 19, 1846. 


The Journal of yesterday was read in part, and 
its further reading having, on the motion of Mr, 
PAYNE, been dispensed with, was approved. 

Mr. P. called for the orders of the day (being 
i“ bills on the private calendar.) 

Mr. THOS. B, KING asked leave to present a 
memorial from the Chamber of Commerce and citi- 
zens of the city of Savannah, asking an appropria» 
; tion for the removal of certain wrecks sunk in that 
harbor during the Revolution. 

Mr. PAYNE objected to everything out of the 
regular order. ; ‘ 

Mr. KING said, he would then be compelled to 
move a suspension of the rules. The memorial 
was of an important character, emanating from a 


i 
l 


ters, of Nantuexe ig remuneration for French spoli- 
ations prior to the y au. , 

By Mi. SCAMMON: The petition of George M, Fres- 
man aad others, for a dry-dock at the navy-yard at Kittery, 
Maine. 

By Mr. THOMASSON : ‘ihe petition of Mrs. Sarah Davis, 
asking pay for services of her deceased husband, Willian: 
Davis, as ant topographical engineer in 1314; referred 
to the Committee of Claims. The petition of James H. 
Overstreet and George B. Didlake, asking reHef from their 
securityship for B. 4. Harrison : referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. aa 

By Mr. HAMPTON: The petition of John Moore White, 
of New Jersey, heir of Major John White, asking compen- 
sation for the revolutionary services of-his father: referred 
to the Committee on Revolutionary Claims, 

By Mr. J.G. CHAPMAN: The memorial of William A. 
i gely, for the estate of John Dumeste, deceased, for in- 
t dewnity for Fre spoliations prior to 1800: referred to the 
I| Committee on Foreign Relations. 

i) By Mr. A, A. CHAPMAN: The petition of sundry citi- 
; of the county of Floyd, Virginia, protesting agaist the 
al of the district court of the United Sta 
neville, in Wythe county, to Abingdon, in Washington 
county, V referred to the Committee on the Judi- 


1 
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; Ridg 
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if 


ciary. Ti tition of Flora Boyd, the widow of James 
Boyd, deceased, a revolutionary soldier, praying for a pen- 
sion: referred to the Committee on Revolutionary Pensions, 


i 
i 
i 
į 
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ition of Anna Royall, the widow of William Royall, 
I, who was a captain in the revolutionary army, 
praying for a pension : referred to the Commitiee on Revo- | 
 Intionary Pensions. 


i 
i 


ny 


| tor of Robert Gilmer, decease 
i Also, the memorial of John Stoofier, 
on behalf of hir f and the heirs of Henry Stoofier, de- 
ceased, for the same purpose. Also, the memorial of Jobn 
Barney and Louis Barncy, executors of Joshua Barney, for 
ame pirpose. 

ir, BAYLY: The memorial of the licensed pilots of { 
ate of Virginia, praying for the repeal of the act of 
s concerning pilots, passed March 2d, 1837, 

y Mr. HARPER: The petition of Samnel Gray, pray- 
ing for a pension: referred to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HUBBARD, of Connecticut: The petition of | 
Thomas Atwater, of New Haven, Connecticut, exeeutor 
nd heir of the estate of Ulvithus Atwater, deceased, pray- 
ing for indemnity for spoliations committed by France pre- 
vious to 140). Also, the petition of Jacob Sebor, of Mid- 
dletown, Siate of Connecticut, of the same purport. Also, 
the petition of the inngpitante ofthe towns of Derby, Hunt- 
ington, Oxford, Nougotuck, Waterbury, and other places 
for the improvement of the mouth of the Housatonie river. 
Also, the memorial of the citizens of Guilford, praying for 
the erection of a lig 
Point, on the Sachem/’s Head Harbor. 


on Forvign A 


i 
i i 


|; 
:| Stevens, widow of Commodore Thomas Holdup Stevens, 
praying an extension to her of the navy pension laws. Also, | 
; the memorial of the Chamber of Commerce for the erection 
of a custom-honse and warehouses in the city of Charleston. 

Mr. HARPER asked leave to withdraw the petition and : 
papers of Clarinda Mix from the files of the House, and that 
they be referred to the Committee on Pensions. Also, to 
withdraw the petition and papers of Samuel Drew from the 
files of the House, and that they be referred tu the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. Also, to withdraw the petition and 
papers of Elizabeth Clopper from the files of the House, 
aud that they be referred to the Committee on Revolution- 
ary Claims. 


| 


from ! 


By Mr. GILES : The memorial of Robert Gilmer, execu- |! 
: praying compensation for |! 
French spoliations prior to 1800; referred to the Committee || 


| 


t-house at or near Chimney Corner |! 


By Mr. HOLMES, ofSouth Carolina: The petition of Eliza | : 


: considerabte city of the Union, and deserving re- 
| specttul consideration. Fle was not disposed to 
be unreasonable, but he thought that the petition- 
ers, who had presented themselves here in a re- 
spectful manner, should be heard. He merely 
asked that the memorial might be received and or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. PAYNE persisted in his,objection. If the 
rules were suspended in one case they would be 
in another, and thus the regular order of business 
would be obstructed or set aside. 

The SPEAKER then put the question, on the 
motion of Mr. Kine, and two-thirds not voting in 
the affirmative, the rules were not sudBentled. 

So the memorial was not received. 

Whereupon, the House passed to the private 
orders of the day. 

The bill and amendment in relation to the Wy- 
{ andot lands in the State of Ohio, which was 


| 


H 
| 

| 
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; under consideration when the House adjourned 


yesterday, came up as the business first in order, 
land was, 

On motion of Mr. THURMAN, recommitted 
| to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
i state of the Union. 

On motion of Mr. PAYNE, the bill for the re- 
lief of Alvin C. Goell (which had been laid aside 
yesterday) was taken up; and, after some debate, 
in which Messrs. BOWLIN, JULIUS ROCK- 
WELL, DANIEL, and PAYNE, participated, 

Mr. GROVER moved to lay the bill upon the 
table; which motion was disagreed to by the 
House. 

The debate was further continued by Mr. JO- 
SEPH J. McDOWELL, and Mr. DANIEL, who 
moved to strike out the sum of §20,000 from the 
bill, and insert in lieu thereof $5,000. 

The previous question was moved, but, at the 
request of Mr. PAYNE, was withdrawn, to en- 
abie him to make a few further remarks. 

Mr. BOWLIN then moved to lay the bill upon 
i the table; but, before the question was taken, 

The House adjourned. i 


IN SENATE. 
Moxpay, December 21, 1846. 

The Hon, Jesse D. Brient, (Democrat,) of the 
State of Indiana, and the Hon. Samvenr Houston 
and the Hon. Tuomas J. Rusk, (Democrats,) 
botn of the State of Texas, appeared in their seats 
to-day. 

The Journal of Thursday last was read and ap- 
proved. 
Mr, CALHOUN presented the credentials o 
the Hon. Axprew P. Burien, (Democrat,) elect- 
ed a Senator of the United States by the Legisla- 


1846. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


ture of South Carolina, to fill the vacancy occa- 
sioned by the resignation of the Hon. GEORGE 
McDorrin. 

The VICE PRESIDENT administered the 
oath of office to Mr. Burien, who thereupon took 
his seat. ` 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Sen- 
ate a communication from the Postmaster General, 
in answer to a resolution-of the Senate in relation 
to the claim of Seth M. Leavenworth, for the vio- 
lation of a contract made with him for carrying 
the mail. 


PETITIONS. 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, presented the 

petition of Margaret Carmick, widow of the late 
Major Carmick, of the marine corps, asking for 
a pension; which was referred to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 
_ On motion by Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, 
it was ordered that the petition and papers of 
Maria S. Nourse be withdrawn from the files of 
the Senate, and reférred to the Committee on 
Claims. 


Mr. DICKINSON presented the petition of 
Benjamin Blagge, heir of Crowell Hatch and Sam- 
uel Blagge, deceased, praying indemnity for French 
spoliations prior to 1800; which wag referred; to 
the select committee on that subject. 

Mr. NILES presented the petition of the trus- 
tees of Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut, 
asking the remission of duties on certain philo- 
sophical instruments imported for the use of that 
institution; which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

Also, the petition of James Riley, praying com- 
pensation for the services of his late father as an 
officer in the war of the Revolution; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Revolutionary Claims. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD presented the petition of the 
heirs at law of William Frost, deceased, an officer 
in the revolutionary war, praying to be allowed 
commutation pay; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Revolutionary Claims. 

Mr. BREESE 
M. Moore, late chief clerk in the General Land | 
Office, praying compensation for extra duties per- 
formed by him in that office; which was referred 


to the Committee on Public Lands. ji 


Mr. DIX presented the memorial of George 
Wilkes, praying that a national railroad may be 
constructed from the Missouri river to the Pacific 
ocean, together with eight other memorials of a 
similar character, all numerously signed; which 
were referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Also, from Monmouth B. Hart and others, se- 
curities of Benjamin F. Hart, purser in the navy, 
who was drowned at sea, asking that a balance 
charged against him may be cancelled, and that 


the pension now allowed to his widow may be |i 


continued; which was referred to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. PEARCE presenied the memorial of the 
representative of John Dumeste, deceased; and 
also the memorial of the widow of Henry Da- | 
sheill, deceased, both praying indemnity for French | 
spoliations prior to 1800; which were severally 
referred to the select committee on that subject. 


Mr. MILLER presented a memorial, signed by j|! 


citizens of Gloucester county, New Jersey, pray- | 
ing Congress to adopt measures for bringing the 
war with Mexico toa speedy close; which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Also, the petition of Roswell L. Colt and others, 
praying indemnity for French spoliations prior to 
1800; which was referred to the select committee 
on that subject. 

Mr. CILLEY presented the petition of Lucy 
Seaward, executrix of John H. Seaward, deceased, 
praying indemnity for French spoliations prior to 
1800; which was referred to the select committee 
on the subject. 

Mr. BERRIEN presented the petition of the 
legal representatives of Joseph Wilson, deceased, 
a soldier in the revolutionary war, praying a pen- 
sion; which was referred to the Committee on 
Revolutionary Pensions. 

Also, the memorial of the Savannah Chamber of 
Commerce, praying the removal of obstructions to 
the navigation of the Savannah river; which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

Also, the memorial of the Savannah Chamber of 
Commerce and citizens of Savannah, Georgia, 
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resented the memorial of John |, 


| praying an additional appropriation for the con- 
struction of a custom-house at that place; which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce; and 
ordered to be printed. ; 

Mr- ARCHER presented the petition of Wil- 
liam Saunders and William R. Porter, praying to 
be released from a judgment obtained by the 
United States against them as sureties of a pay- 
master in the army; which was. referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, the petition of the heirs of Alexander 
Macauley, deceased, praying indemnity for French 
spoliations prior to 1800; which was referred to 
the select committee on that subject. 

Mr. BRIGHT submitted documents in relation 
to the claim of the heirs of James Stagg, deceased, 
an officer in the revolutionary army, to a pension; 
which were referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. . 


Elizabeth H. Thatcher, only surviving child of 
John Wardrobe, deceased, praying indemnity for 


red to the select committee on that subject. _ 
Mr. J. M. CLAYTON presented the petition of 


Massey, deceased, praying indemnity for French 
spoliations prior to 1800; which was referred to the 
select committee on that subject. 

Several petitions and papers relating thereto, 
were, on leave being asked and obtained, with- 
drawn from the files of the Senate, and referred to 
the appropriate committees. 


NOTICES OF BILLS, ETC. 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, gave notice of a 
bill to authorize a change in the location of school 
lands. 

Mr. BAGBY gave notice of a bill to provide for 
the payment of interest to the State of Alabama, 
on advances made for the use of the Government. 


the duty on certain railroad iron, imported by the 
State of Georgia. : i 
| Mr. SEMPLE gave notice of a joint resolution 


Í to amend the Constitution of the United States. 
RETURN OF SANTA ANA TO MEXICO. 


Mr. BARROW submitted the following resolu- 
tion for consideration: 


agent was sent by him or by his direction to Ha- 
vana, to advise, procure, or in any manner pro- 
mote the return of Santa Ana to Mexico; and if 
so, who was the officer or agent, what were his in- 
structions, and when was he sent on such a mis- 
sion; also that he inform the Senate by what means, 
and through what channel, Santa Ana was inform- 
| ed that an order was issued to the commander of 
our naval forces in the Gulf directing said com- 
mander not to obstruct his (Santa Ana’s) return to 
Mexico; and also that he transmit to the Senate 
copies of any correspondence in possession of the 
Government relative to the terms or conditions on 


‘lating to the subject of Santa Ana’s return to 
Mexico. 


Mr. SEMPLE submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Private Land 
Claims be instructed to inquire into the justice and 
propriety ‘of granting to the ancient French inhabi- 
tants of Peoria, in the State of Illinois, a quantity 
of Jand equivalent in value to the lots in the pres- 


virtue of their former occupation of the same. 
Mr. SEMPLE submitted the following resolu- 
| tion; which was laid on the table: 
| Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to communicate to the Senate all such 
information (the publication of which will not be 
prejudicial to the public service) as will show the 
| situation of the claims of citizens of the United 
| States against the late republic of Colombia; wheth- 
| er there is any prospect of a settlement of the same; 


l and whether it is not necessary for Congress to 


| adopt some measures for the speedy assertion of 
| the just rights of the claimants. 

Mr. ATCHISON moved that the Committee on 
Claims have leave to employ a clerk. 

He stated that he was requested to make this 


Mr. FAIRFIELD presented the memorial of | 
French spoliations prior to 1800; which was refer- | 


the legal representatives of Joseph and George R. | 


Mr. BERRIEN gave notice of a bill to refund į 


Resolved, That the President of the United States * 
be requested to inform the Senate, if any officer or | 


which Santa Ana was permitted to pass through | 
our blockading squadron, or in any manner re- | 


ent city of Peoria to which they can show title by |) 


| 
| 


motion by the chairman of-the Conimitteeon 
Claims, who was now absent from. indisposition.: 
Mr. BREESE. Is a clerk necessary: : 
Mr. ATCHISON replied that he had received 
a note from the chairman of the committee, in 
which he was requested to make this motion. He 
had moved the order in compliance with that re- 
quest. He would add, however, in reply to: the 
Senator from Ilinois, that, in his opinion, the ser- 
vices of a clerk were necessary. ; : 
The motion was then agreed to. 


Mr. DICKINSON (on leave) introduced a bill 
to amend the act for the regulation of seamen on 
i board the public and private vessels of the United 
States, passed the 3d March, 1813; which was read 
twice, and referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. : E 

Mr. SEMPLE (on leave) introduced.a bill to 
remodel the consular establishment of the United 
States; which was read twice, and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. ate 

Mr. BREESE (on leave) introduced a bill to 
create the office of surveyor general of the public 
lands in the Territory of Oregon, and ‘to grant 
donation rights to settlers therein, and for other 
purposes; which was read twice, and referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. BARROW (on leave) introduced a bill to 
provide for the survey of the mouth of Red river, 
| in the State of Louisiana; which was read twice, 
| and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 
| Mr. ATCHISON (on leave) introduced a bill 
for the relief of the heirs of John Paul Jones; 
which was read twice, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. = , 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, (on leave,) intro- 
duced a bill to amend the act approved June, 1844, 
to provide for the adjustment of land claims within 
the States of Missouri, Arkansas, and Louisiana, 
and in those parts of the State of Mississippi ard 
Alabama south of the 31st degree of north latitude, 
‘and between the Mississippi and Perdido rivers; 
| which was read twice, and referred to the Com- | 
mittee on Private Land Claims. 

The following resolution, heretofore submitted 
by Mr. Brexss, was considered and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed 
to furnish the Senate with a statement of all appro- 
| priations made for the construction and repair of 
roads, fortifications, and harbors, and for the im- 
i provement of rivers in each and all of the States 
and Territories of the United States, showing the 
amount and period of each appropriation and ex- 
penditure. f 

The following resolution, heretofore submitted 
by Mr. Yuiun, came up for consideration: ~ 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate cause 
to be engraved the topographical map of the pen- 
‘insula of Florida, prepared under direction of the 
; War Department, and furnished to the Senate in 
compliance with a resolution. 


Mr. YULEE desired to state in a very few words 
that this map had been prepared by the topograph- 
ical bureau, by the direction of the War Depart- 
ment, at a considerable expense to the United . 
States; that extensive surveys had been made by 
officers of the Government, for the expenses of 


| 


i 
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made. 
Mr. NILES moved to refer the resolution to the 
. Committee on Printing, which was agreed to. 


Mr. ATCHISON asked to be excused from serv- 


i 
| 


granted. ; 

Mr. J.M. CLAYTON asked to be excused from 
| serving on the Committee on Claims; which was 
| granted. 

A message was received from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, informing the Senate that the House 


1 
| 
j 
1 


ii had chosen the Rev. Wituiam J. Sproxe, of the 


f 
i 


i 


: Presbyterian denomination, Chaplain on their 
j| part. 

i Also that the House had passed a number of 
|i private bills and joint resolutions, which were sev- 


committees: | 
On motion, the Senate adjourned. 


erally taken up, and referred to their appropriate œ _ 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
“Mowpay, December 21, 1846. 

The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 

Mr. Houpanp of Virginia, and Mr. Parrisu of 
Ohio, (Democrats,) appeared in their seats to-day. 

The SPEAKER announced the first business in 
order to be the bill to admit the State of Iowa into 
the Union, (which had heretofore been made the 
special order for this day.) i f 

Mr. GILES asked leave to introduce a resolu- ! 
tion. 

Objection was made. y 

A motion, by Mr. RATHBUN, that the special 
order be postponed until to-morrow, was disagreed 
to. j 

Mr. TIBBATTS, on leave, offered the follow- 
ing, to be proposed by him, when in order, as a 
substitute for the bill (No. 556) to increase the pay | 


of the non-commissioned officers, musicians, and |; 


privates, of the army of the United States, and the 
militia and volunteers in the service of the same, 
and allowing them bounty land in certain cases: 


“Seo. 17 Be it enacted, §c., That each volunteer, non- | 
commissioned officer, musician, and private, who has vol- 
unteered or inay volunteer for a period less than during the 
war, and who shall have gone or may go into the service, 
and have received an honorable discharge, shall be entitled | 
to three months’ additional pay, and to a warrant for one | 
hundred and sixty acres of land belonging to the United | 
States. Í 

«Sec, 2, And be it further enacted, 'F'iat there shall be | 
allowed and paid to each non-commissioned officer, musi- | 
cian, and private, who shail, after the passage of this act, | 
enlist or volunteer in the service of the United States, for a | 
period of five years, or during the war with Mexico, aboun- 
ty of fifteen dollars; but the payment of ten dollars of said ! 
bounty shall he deferred until the soldier enlisting shall join 
‘the regiment or corps in which he is to serve, and until the 
soldier volunteering shall be mustered into the service of the | 
United States. į 


E See, 3. And be it further enacted, That cach non-com- :] 


missioned officer, musician, or private, in the army of the | 
United States, who has enlisted or volunteered, or who shall |} 
enlist in the army or volunteer in the service of the United 
States for a period of five years, or during the war with 
Mexico, shall be each entitled, on his receiving an bonora- 
bie discharge from the army, to a warrant for three hundred | 
and twenty acres of land; 10 be located on any land belong- 
ing to the United States, and which was subject to entry at | 
the date of said warrant. j 

“Rec, 4. And be it further enacted, That the widow, if 
there be one, if there be no widow, then the child or chil- 
dren, if there be any, and if there be no child, then the 
father or mother, of any non-commissioned officer, musi- 
cian, or private, of the army of the United States, or militia 
or volunteers of the same, who has been or may be killed in 
battle, or has died or may dic in service during the war with 
Mexico, shall be entitled to a warrant for the same quantity 
of land to which such non-commissioned, officer, musician, 
or private, would have been entitled had he have received 
an honorable discharge, and shall be entitled to locate the 
same upon any land in the United States subject to entry.” | 


Mr. HILLIARD gave notice that he would, at 
an early day, introduce a bill to change the place | 
of holding the United States court for the middle 
district of the State of Alabama, and fixing the ji 


that he had. spoken asif from his 6wn knowledge. 
Mr. G. was unwilling to place a distinguished gen- 
tleman like the Secretary of State in an unpleasant 
position, and therefore he had not sought or asked 
for any testimony to show what language he might 
have employed: but were it necessary, Mr. ¢ 
could procure certificates from the most respectable 
sources that the Secretary did use the expressions 
imputed to him by general rumor, and referred to 
by Mr. G. in his own remarks. But no such 
proof was necessary; the article in the Union it- 
self virtually admitted it. 

Mr. G. in his speech had referred to language 
| employed by a Senator, in reply to what had been 
| said by Mr. Haywoop, of the President’s being 
willing to settle our controversy with Britain on 
the Oregon question by taking 49° north as a com- 
| promise line, viz: that he could not believe the 
President had ever intimated any such willingness, 
and that, if he ever did sign a treaty accepting of 
that line, “he would damn himself to such a 
depth of infamy that the hand of resurrection 
could never reach him.’ In confirmation of the 
position takén in his speech, he might further refer 
to the vehement language used by the gentleman 
from flinois, [Mr. Doverass,] and the reference 
made by him to his political pilgrimage to the 
Hermitage, and the speeches made by him to Gen- 
eral Jackson, and his political friends in Tennes- 
see, and their assent to the positions he there took, 
as well as to that gentleman’s fiery denunciations 
| fulminated against the President at the very hint 
i that he ever could consent to a treaty based on 
49°. The existence of the rumor mentioned by 
Mr. G. wasa thing perfectly well known; it could 
not but be known to every gentleman on that floor; 
it was the common talk everywhere—in hotels, in 
| boarding-houses, in the lobbies, and the street. 
Who, then, could doubt that Mr. Polk did give to 


itself immovably on that parallel as the only bound- 
ary to which it ever would consent? 
cording to the article in the Union, the Sceretary 
of State now qualified what he had said about 
sooner having his right arm cut off than putting 
his hand to any treaty which recognised 49° as 
| our boundary, by the allegation that he had added 


f| “unless a majority of two-thirds of the Senate 


should agree to it.” This put Mr. G. very much 
‘in mind of the reply of a girl to her lover who was 
pressing for a kiss, ‘* you never shall get it unless 
you are stronger than I, and I know you is.” 

Mr. G. said he would now read the evidence 
which he had before referred to, as warranting 
him in being a little skeptical as to the truth of a 
statement. which had nothing to support it but the 
j assertion of the President of the United States. 
In his speech, Mr. G. had ventured to question 


ut, ac- | 


those of his partisans who went strongly for 54° |! 


| 40’, to believe that the Administration had fixed || 
|; Smith, Robert Smith, Stanton, Starkweather, St. John, 


same at Montgomery.“ i| the sincerity of that declaration of the message, 


Mr. GENTRY asked leave to make a personal || that the war against Mexico had not been under- || 


explanation. ‘| taken for the sake of conquest; and as a justifica- 
Some conversation followed, the result of which || tion of himself, he had contrasted the assurances 
was, that on motion of Mr. SCHENCK, the con- |! and declarations of the President to his confidential 
sideration of the special order was postponed for | political friends with what was said by Mr. McLane, 
one hour, for the purpose of affording Mr. G. the |} our envoy to the Court of St. James, on his return 
opportuuity he desired. || home from his foreign mission. 
Mr. GENTRY then took the floor. He said, i What did Mr. McLane say? 
the explanation he desired to make was elicited |} «y certainly could not have been induced to return to po- | 
by an article in the Union newspaper of Novem- || litical life,as the representative of my country abroad, unless | 


ber 17th, which, as he conceived, did him great || I had been persuaded that, in the crisis to which you have re- | 
i) ferred, the views of my own Government had been entirely | 


more to say. He had quoted these authentic his- 
torical documents to show that he had been fully 
justified in all hé had said on the point of Execu- 
tive sincerity and truth. 
| Mr. BRODHEAD moved to suspend the rules 
to enable him to offer the following resolution: 
Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be 
| directed to report to this House on what articles 
embraced in the tariff act of 1846 the duties can be 
augmented beyond the existing rates, so as to in- 


i 
i 

‘|i crease the revenue; and to what extent said duties 
i 


i can be increased, and what additional revenue 


ij would accrue therefrom. 


‘The yeas and nays were taken, and are as fol- 


f lows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Abbott, Barringer, James Black, Blanch 
ard, Brinkerhoff, Brodhead, William G. Brown, William 
| W. Campbell, John H. Campbell, Carroll, John G. Chapman, 
| Cocke, Crozier, Culver, Cummins, Cunningham, Delano, 
; Dixon, Edsall, Erdman, John H. Ewing, Foster, Garvin, 


|; Gentry, Giddings, Graham, Grider, Grinnell, Hampton, 


| Harper, John W. Houston, Samuel D. Hubbard, Washington 
| Hunt, James B. Hunt, Charles J. Ingersoll, Jenkins, Thomas 
| Butler King, Leib, Levin, McClean, McGaughey, Mclivaine, 
| Marsh, Moseley, Pendleton, Perrill, Perry, Pollock, Ram- 
| sey, Ritter, Julius Rockwell, John A. Rockwell, Root, Sea- 
man, Truman Smith, Caleb B. Smith, Stewart, Strohm, 


| Trumbo, Vinton, Wheaton, Winthrop, Woodruff, Young, 
| and Yost—69. . 

NAYS—Messrs. Ashmun, Atkinson, Bedinger, Bell, Ben- 
i ton, Biggs, James A. Black, Bowdon, Boyd, Buflington, 
Burt, Augustus A. Chapman, Reuben Chapman, Chase, 
Chipman, Clarke, Cobb, Collamer, Collin, Cottrell, Cran- 


‘i ston, Cullom, Dargan, G. Davis, De Mott, Dunlap,§Faran, 


| 
| Ficklin, Foot, Fries, Goodyear, Gordon, Grover, Hale, Ham- 
i tin, Haralson, Henley, Hoge, Elias B. Holmes, Hopkins, 
| George S. Houston, Edmund W. Hubard, Hungerford, Hun- 
ter, James H. Johnson, Joseph Johnson, Andrew Johnson, 
| George W. Jones, Seaborn Jones, Kennedy, Preston King, 
| Lawrence, Leake, Ligon, Lumpkin, Maclay, McClelland, 
; McClernand, McDaniel, Joseph J. McDowel!, James Me- 
! Dowell, McHenry, McKay, Barkley Martin, Morse, Moulton, 
| Norris, Owen, Parrish, Pettit, Reid, Relfe, Rhett, Roberts, 
Runk, Sawtelle, Sawyer, Scammon, Schenck, Seddon, 
Severance, Alexander D. Sims, Albert Smith, Thomas 


Strong, Jacob Thompson, Tilden, Tredway, Wentworth, 
White, Williams, and Woodworth—96. 

| Two-thirds not voting in the affirmative, the 
| rules were not suspended, and the resolution was 
| not received. 

Mr. SAWYER (previous notice having been 
given) introduced a bill to reduce and graduate the 
price of the public lands to actual settlers, and for 
other purposes; which was read twice, and referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. SEAMAN (previous notice having been 
given) introduced a bill for the ascertainment and 
satisfaction of spoliations by the French prior to 
the 31st day of July, 1801; which bill was twice 
read, and referred to the Committee on Foreien 
Affairs. ; > 

Mr. SEAMAN gave notice that he would, at an 
early day, ask leave to introduce a bill to make the 
city of Brooklyn a port of entry. 


Mr. RATHBUN, by leave, offered the following 
resolutions: ` 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be 
required to report to this House whether any sum 
or sums of money have been paid, or authorized 
by him or by any officer in the. Treasury Depart- 
| ment to be paid, to any person or persons for the 
| Services of such person or persons, or for the ex- 
penses of such person or persons, in aiding or 
assisting in draughting or perfecting the tariff bill 
furnished by the Secretary of the Treasury to the 


Injustice. ‘| consistent with such a settlement of the Oregon question as j 


g g! SY ae arti i l 
Mr. G. thereupon read the article, (which had ji ought to have secured an honorable peace, and unless I had 


reference to what Mr. G. had said in his speech || entertained the hope that I might be enabled in some degree | 


on the President’s message respecting certain lan- || to cobperate to that end.” 
guage attributed to Mr. Buchanan respecting the; And again: 


Oregon treaty, and which Mr. B. denied having | 
used in the unqualified sense stated by Mr. G.) i 
This article conveyed the idea that Mr. Q. had |! 
done injustice to the Secretary of State. As Mr. | 
G. felt himself to be incapable of wilfully doing | 
injustice to any man, he desired to set himself right |! 
in reference to this accusation. He said he had | 
been correctly reported in this part of his speech |! 
in the Union, and somewhat incorrectly in the! 
Intelligencer: yet the editor, passing over the re- 
port made in his own paper, chose to refer to that 
contained in the Intelligencer, purposely, as it 
would seem, that it might misrepresent what he 
had said. : 
Mr. G. here read from the report in the Union, ! 
which represented him as quoting general rumor | 


only as to the expressions used by Mr. 


5 l Buchanan, į 
which, from the other report, it might be supposed } 


“ Having some knowledge, from my official position at i 
that time, of the policy and objects of the Convention of | 
1828, T am quite persuaded that its main design was to lead, / 


in a future partition of the territory, to the recognition of 
our claim to the country, not north, but south of the 49th 
parallel, and between that and the Columbia river. 


regard to rights grown up under the joint possession, always 


appeared to me to afford a just and practical basis for an | 


amicable and honorable adjustment of the subject. Such, 


‘also, F was satisfied, were the views of our Government at || 


the time I engaged in my recent mission ; and earnestly and 
steadily laboring to effect a settlement on that basis, I was 
hut representing the policy of my own Government, an 
‘aithfully promoting the intentions and wishes of the Presi. 
dent.?? 7 

. Mr. G. would now submit it to the candor o 
| every gentleman present whether he had not proved 
| 
| 
| cerity of some of the President’s declarations. 


y; A divi- | 
i sion of the country upon that principle, with a reasonable 


the position hé had taken in regard to the insin- | 


; ceri If | 
1 


! the Administration were content with such a posi- 


Committee of Ways and Means at the last session 
of Congress; the names of the person or persons 
so paid; the amount paid to each; the services or 
expenses for which such payment was made; out 
of what fund, and in what manner payment was 
made; whether such person or persons were at the 
; same time officers under the General Government 
connected with the collection of the revenue, the 
salary or pay of each per annum, and the authority 
under which such payment was made for the ser- 
| vices first above mentioned. 

| Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be 
required to inform this House whether the weigh- 
ers, gaugers, and measurers heretofore employed 
at the various custom-houses in the United States 
have been retained in office since the tariff act of 
1846 went into operation; and, if so, for what pur- 
pose ae under what authority they are so re- 
ained. 


| The resolutions were read and adopted. 


| Mr. MORRIS gave notice that he would, to- 
! morrow, or on some subsequent day, introduce a 
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| Thibodeaux, Thomasson, James Thompson, ‘Tibbatts, | 
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bill for the settlement of the claims of New Hamp- 
shire against the United States. | 


‘Mr. TIBBATTS, on leave, introduced bills of 
the following titles, viz: 

A bill. making appropriations. for the improve- 
ment of the navigation of the Mississippi, Ohio, 
and Missouri rivers. [It appropriates $240,000 to 
be expended on the Ohio, below the falls, the Mis- 
sissippi, and Missouri rivers, and $100,000 to be 
expended on the Ohio, above.the falls.] 

A bill making an appropriation for the improve- 
ment of the navigation of the Arkansas river. [Ap- 
propriates $80,000 for that purpose.} 

A bill making a further appropriation for the 
improvement of the navigation of the Mississippi 
river, [{Appropriates $75,000 to be expended in 
the vicinity of the city of St. Louis.] š 

A bill making a further appropriation for the 
improvement of the navigation of the Mississippi 
river. [Appropriates $50,000 to be expended above 
the mouth of the Missouri.] 


Which bills were severally referred to the Com- | 


mittee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 
On motion of Mr. PRESTON KING, the Com- 


mittee of the Whole House was discharged from 
the consideration of the bill for the relief of Patrick 


Kelly; and the bill being engrossed, was read a |: 


third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. WINTHROP, 

Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be 
instructed to consider the expediency of providing 
by law that all steamboats which navigate the va- 
rious bays, sounds, and lakes of the country, shall 
be provided with anchors, chain-cables, windlasses, 
pumps, and storm-sails, proportionate to their ton- 
nage, and that they shall be inspected in relation 


to their seaworthinéss in these respects as they | 


now are in relation to the strength of their boilers 
and enginery. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM gave notice that he would 
at an carly day introduce a bill to cede certain lands 
of the United States to the city of Cincinnati, in 
the State of Ohio. 

Mr. THOMAS BUTLER KING introduced 
bills of the following titles, of which previous no- 
tice had been given: 


A bill making appropriation to remove the wrecks | 


and other obstructions from the Savannah river; 


A bill making appropriation to build a custom- | 


house in the city of Savannah. 
Which bills were twice read, and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 


On motion of Mr. WENTWORTH, oe 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary 
inquire into the expediency of establishing another 
term of the United States district court of Illinois. 


Mr. THOMASSON asked leave to offer the fol- 
lowing preamble and joint resolution: 

Whereas the acquisition of territory by conquest, not 
absolutely necessary for self-protection, is repugnant to the 
genius of the United States Government, and dangerous in 
its tandencies upon the minds of the people : i 

And whereas it is impolitic to acquire any portion of the 
Mexican territory without paying a fair compensation there- 
for, and the inhabitants of the country to be thus acquired 
should give their free consent to the change before jurisdic- 
tion over them is assumed: 


‘And whereas to require a conquered nation to pay the | 


expenses of a war, because it happens to be the weaker 
Power, is in opposition to the gencral impulses of man’s 
nature, and such a rule, to be made applicable in all cases, 


would be the emanation of despotism, and unworthy a great | 


Republic, whose citizens love liberty : 
And whereas the cost of a war, avowed to be waged for 


principle alone, should not be the cause of its continuance: | 


Therefore, g 
Be it resolved by the Senale und House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Gongress assembled, That 
when Mexico shall make ample remuneration for acknowl- 
edged ind 
boundary 
Republics, so unhappily disturbed, ought to be restored. 

Objection being made to the reception of the 
preamble and resolution, 

Mr. 
on which motion the yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ROOT asked to be excused from voting, 
and proceeded to state his reasons for making the 
request. 

Í know (said Mr. 1 
ly whether the resolution shali be received; but 
from the votes that members give upon it, infer- 
ences will be drawn as to their opinions of the 
resolution. From what I could learn of the pre- 
amble, by hearing it read at the Clerk’s desk, I 
discovered nothing objectionable in it; but it is a 
strange preface to the resolution. The resolution 


] ; : 
proposes to make up our quarrel with Mexico, 


| Edmund W. Hubard, Samucl D. Hubbard, Hudson, Hun- | 


7 


provided she will pay what she owes our citizens, | 
and cede to us all her territory east of the Rio | 
Grande. i 
Mr.. CHAPMAN, of Alabama, rose to a point 
of order. He objected to Mr. R. proceeding, on 
a motion to be excused from voting, to makea Í 
speech upon the resolution. | 
The CHAIR decided that, according to the į 
practice of the House, Mr. Root was in order. | 
Mr. R. went on to say that the gentleman from 
Alabama, in his endeavor to enforce a strict con- 
struction of the rule, and thus to save the time of 
the House, had consumed more time than he (Mr. 
R.) would have required to say all that he had 
intended. to say; and now, (said Mr. R.,) I will 
only add, that the preamble 1s all for peace, con- 
demns a war for conquest, and insists that we do 
not wish to take from Mexico any of her territory, 
either by force or fraud. All this I approve, and j 


| fore the bill should be ordered to its third reading, 
he wished to call the attention of the Delegate from 
| Iowa to a clause contained in: the tenth article of 
the State. constitution, set forth in the bill, taken 
in connexion with one-of the sections of the law of 
1841. According to the present bill, the donation 
from the United States of five hundred thousand 
acres of public land to each ‘new State to be admit-. 


i ted into the Union should, when received, be áp- 


plied to purposes of education; but, by the law of 
1841, it was required that these lands should. be 
| applied to purposes of internal improvement. 

Mr. S. thoughtit proper to bring before Congress 
| and before the Delegate from Iowa this discrep- 
| ancy, witha view to obviate doubt or. difficulty 
| hereafter from the idea that it had escaped notice. 
i Mr. S. approved of the alteration, and had’ no 
| doubt it would be the duty of the land officers to 
' govern themselves by the provision of the present 
Jaw as modifying that of the law of 1841.. The 


would vote for it if it stood alone. God knows | 


how willingly I would, if I could, put an end to | 


the war. But the resolution which follows this 


itself. ‘This I cannot vote for, nor even seem to 
support, so far as to vote for its reception. There- 
fore, I desire to be excused from voting at all, 
unless the House shall think it cannot possibly 
dispense with my vote. 

The question to suspend the rules being taken, 
was decided as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Abbott, Arnold, Ashmun, James Black, 
Buffington, William W. Campbell, Carroll, Jobn G. Chap- 
man, Collamer, Delano, John H. Ewing, Foot, Gentry, Gid- 
dings, Grinnell, Washington Hunt, McGaughey, McHenry, 


| Mcllvaine, Marsh, Moseley, Ripley, Julius Rocawell, Runk, 


Schenck, Seaman, Severance, Caleb B. Smith, Strohm, 
Thomasson, Tilden, Vinton, and Winthrop? 33. 
NAYS—Messrs. Stephen Adams, Anderson, Atkinson, 
Barringer, Bedinger, Benton, Biggs, Jas. A. Black, Blanch- 
ard, Bowdon, Bowlin, Boyd, Brinkerhoff, Brodhead, Wil- 
liam G. Brown, Cathcart, Augustus A. Chapman, Reuben 
Chapman, Chase, Chipman, Clarke, Cobb, Cocke, Collin, 
Constable, Courell, Cranston, Crozier, Culloin, Culver, 
Cummins, Cunningham, Daniel, Dargar, De Mott, Dilling- | 
ham, Dixon, Dobbin, Douglass, Dunlap, Edsall, Erdinan, | 
Faran, Ficklin, Foster, Fries, Garvin, Goodyear, Gordon, | 
Graham, Grover, Hamlin, Haralson, Harmanson, Henley 
Hoge, I. E. Holnes, Hopkins, Hough, George S. Houston 


gerford, James B. Hunt, Hunter, Charles J. Ingersoll, Jen- 
kins, James H. Johnson, Joseph Jotnson, Andrew Johnson, | 
George W. Jones, Seaborn Jones, Kaufinan, Kennedy, Pres- | 
ton King, Lawrence, Leake, Leib, Ligon, Lumpkin, Maclay, | 
McClean, McClelland, McClernand, McCrate, McDaniel, | 
Joseph J. McDowell, James McDowell, McKay, John P. 


discrepancy was manifest, and it should not exist 
without the knowledge and notice of the House, 
o that if the new application of the land fund was 
: to be made, it should be done with the knowledge 
; and approbation of Congress. 

| Mr, DODGE said it was very trne that the 
| constitution approved by the people of lowa did 


it make that application of the proceeds of the public 


| lands received from the United States which had 
= stated by the gentleman from South Carolina; 
| but i 
| Mr. SUMS here said, before the gentleman pro- 
| ceeded, he wished it distinctly to be understood 

by that gentleman, by the House, and the coun- 
try, that he was in favor of the admission of lowa 
' with her constitution thus modified. He approved 
of the change entirely; he had referred to it not 
i by way of objection to her reception, but merely 
because he thought it due to all parties that the 
fact should be known and understood. > 

Mr. DODGE proceeded to say that the people 
| of Iowa, in accepting the constitution in its present 
form, considered the five hundred thousand acres 
of land received from the General Government as 


|; a paternal gift, which they had a right to apply in 


any manner they might deem most conducive to 
their own good. They supposed that the trust 
had been applied to a proper and praiseworthy 
object, and that this House would concur in that 
opinion. They regarded it as the gift of a parent 
to the child, and that the recipient might lawfully 
apply it to any proper purpose. He trusted that 
no difficulty would grow out of the fact which had 
been brought to the notice of the House. 

Mr. PETTIT thought there could no difficulty 


ebtedness, and establish the Rio Grande as the | 
for the two nations, the peace between the sister || 


THOMASSON moved to suspend the rules; ; 


R.) that the question is mere- | 


Martin, Barkley Martin, Morris, Moulton, Niven, Norris, || proceed from this source. Yet he did not under- 
Parris 4 Pi on, Perrill, Perry, Pettit S, i : 
De Parno P aainbud, Reid, elfe, Rhett, Biter Ree: jj Stand that, when a donation had been made for a 
erts, Jolin A. Rockwell, Root, Sawtelle, Sawyer, Scamion, || Specific use stated by the donor, trustees could, 
Seddon, Alexaider D: Simi, Truman Smith, Thomas Smith, |; without his consent, change the use of the trust 
O J ni: D pta yeauiler, otewa + JONY i oe 1 È 
Strong, Thibodeaux, James Thompson, Jacob ‘Thompson, f tund; and; amom she consen: at enpresa, he ae 
Thurman, Tibbatts, Tredway, Wentworth, Wheaton, Wick, || NOt Suppose the change now maae by the new con- 
Williams, Woodruff, Woodward, Woodworth, and Yost— |; stitution of Towa would be valid. The United 
188. | States had given this Jand to the State for.a speci- 
Two-thirds not voting in the affirmative, the | fic purpose, and Iowa was a trustee, whose duty 
| rules were not suspended, and the preamble and |! it was to apply the donation to the object specified; 
resolution were not received. | but, if all the parties assented, no doubt the ends 
The hour during which the consideration of the || and condition of the trust might be changed. It 
order of the day had been postponed having ex- || might be abrogated in reference to one object and 
pired— | applied to another. Here the parties all agreed. 
i| The House, on motion of Mr. DODGE, pro- i And, for one, he thought the present a more ap- 
| ceeded to the special order of the day, and took up || propriate and a wiser application of the fund than 
the bill for the if it were to be applied to works of internal im- 
s . y KA i| provement. He hoped the article of the new con- 
ADMISSION OF IOWA INTO THE UNION. kituo would be sacredly observed: Mr. P. here 
The pending question was on the engrossment || observed, generally, that the relative number of 
! of the bill. x |: persons who could not read in the different States 
Mr. DOUGLASS, from the Committee `u ii went to show that where the public revenues: were 
ritories, explained its provisions. = applied to purposes of edneation, the diffusion of 
The first section merely declared that the State, |: knowledge and the intelligence and virtue of. the 
| having complied with the conditions required by | people was greater than where those resources re- 
a law of Congress passed last session for her ad- || ceived any other direction; and in those States 
|| mission, was admitted into the Union. : there was a proportionate attachment.to the con- 
The second section reénacted the same provi- | stitution, and to the Jeffersonian construction of 
| sions which had been contained in the bill passed || that instrument. He referred particularly to New 
last year, which was supplemental to a former : Hampshire as a proof of this, where, though he 
law. l: admitted the prevalence of education in all the New 
The people of the State having refused to accept || England States, he believed the mass of the people 
‘| the boundaries prescribed in the law of last ses- |) were more attached to free institutions than they 
| sion, it was deemed to follow that the law admit- i; were in any other part of the Union. 
|| ting the State with those boundaries of course fell, He would say to the Delegate from Iowa, never 
ij with them; and it became necessary that the enact- | suffer this sacred trust to be invaded or touched. 
|| ments should be revived and applied to the State | If you regard the interest of civil liberty, never 
| as bounded in the present bill. ‘| pervert this fund to any other purpose. Ling 
Mr. SIMS, of South Carolina, observed that be- ) Mr. RATHBUN contended that the present bill 
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was- unnecessary, Iowa- having been admitted 
already. under the- prospective. provisions of the 
law passed last session. 

‘The law of 1845 was in the very language of 
this ‘bill; but the boundaries then proposed having 
been rejected by the people of Iowa, new bounda- 
ries were assigned by the act of 1846; and as soon 
as those were accepted the law became of force, 
and Iowa came into the Union ipso facto... He sup- 
posed this to be the conviction of those people 
themselves; for he understood that they had elect- 
ed their representatives to this House, who were, 
he believed, now on their way. If she did not be- 
come a State at her adoption of the constitution, 
how was she to become one? Could a mere Ter- 
ritory elect representatives to Congress? Certain- 
ly, as soon as she accepted the altered boundaries 
in the new constitution she supposed herself to be 
in the Union, and acted accordingly by the choice | 
of representatives. He could not, therefore, see 
the least necessity for passing the present law. 
fowa was a State at this moment; the House had 
admitted. her twice, and her representatives were 
now entitled to their seats. 

Mr. DOUGLASS said he thought he could ex- 
plain this matter so as to satisfy the gentleman 
from New York. He thenstated that all that had 
been done under the first law had been rendered 
null and of no effect by the people’s refusal of their 
first constitution. The boundaries were then alter- 
ed by a second law; these the people had agreed | 
to; and, under this last law they came, presented 
their constitution, and asked to be admitted into 
the Union, This was the first time they had 
asked it; and, if admitted, they would be admitted 
by the present law. And this brought him to no- 
tice the objection of the gentleman from South | 
Carolina, 

Mr. SIMS said he again protested against its | 
being understood that he was opposed to the bill. | 
He had raised no objection to it: he should, on the | 
contrary, vote for the admission of the State under | 
the constitution as it stood: all he desired was, | 
that the true state of the "fact should be clearly | 
understood. 

Mr. DOUGLASS, resuming, said the gentleman 
seemed to have got hold of the old constitution of 
1845. It was possible the same article might be 
in the present constitution, butif it was he was not 
aware of it: if it was wrong, he was willing it 
should be altered. As to the second section ofthe 
bill, it was necessary, in order to establish Federal 
courts. within the new State. The provision of || 
the former law to that effect having become inoper- | 
ative, the same had been inserted in the present 
Vill. 

Mr. THURMAN thought his friend from New | 
York (Mr. Raruson] had overlooked one section | 
in the act of 1845, which plainly showed that Iowa |! 
was not admitted. Mr. T. read the section. | 

Mr. RATHBUN said that that section had been ! 
abrogated by the act of 1846, and under this Jast | 
act lowa. was now admitted. f 


Mr. THURMAN thought not yet. 


o She was to | 
be admitted when she presented a constitution con- | 
taining a republican form of government. She | 
now eame and presented here such a constitution— | 
an act she had never done before. This was a! 
new Jowa, with different boundaries from the State | 
formerly provided for. As to the election of rep- | 
rescnlatives, the passage of this act would retroact | 
as far back as the adoption of a new constitution, | 
and would thereby render valid the election which | 
had since been held. The same had happened in | 
the cases of other new States. Michigan had | 
gone so far as to elect Senators before her actual 
admission. j 
As to the objection from the change of the trust, | 

| 

i 

i 

j 

f 


it was true that the constitution did make such a | 
change for internal improvements to education; but | 
as there was no mode of enforcing the execution | 
of trusts on sovereign States, this worked no legal | 
change. No law could apply to the case. The 
trust created no legal obligation: the utmost it could |! 
do was to lay the State under a moral obligation, | 
with which, however sacred, the law, as such, had 
nothing to do; and, ‘therefore, it was indifferent 
entirely whether this change was in the constitu- 
tion or not. 

Mr. PETTIT put a case to show that this gene- || 
ral statement must be restricted. Suppose, after 
this change had been made, one of the citizens of 
Towa should purchase a tract of these lands granted 
by the United States.on a different condition, could 


|| ed the committee. He said-that he regretted that | 


| controversy were now dropped, aud he would wil- 


; Placed by a remark in the President’s message, 


he get a valid title? Could the State enforce. a 
contract thus made?. And, if she attempted it, 
could not the General Government reénter on the 
land? 

Mr. THURMAN. . Suppose all the land should 
have been sold and the proceeds put into the treas- 
ury of the State, and then the State should change 
the trust, must these innocent purchasers be de- 
prived of their titles ?. i 

Mr. PETTIT. No; because they were no par- 
takers in the act; but when they purchased the 
land before it was sold to others, and after the 
change of the trust, they would make themselves 
parties to the fraud, and their titles would be 
null. i 

After some further remarks of Mr. THURMAN, 
on the legal inoperativeness of the conditions of 
State trusts— 

Mr. DODGE said it was only necessary to state 
what had been the understanding of the people of 
Towa in this matter. They supposed that when 
the former constitution was rejected, the act pro- 
posing the rejected boundaries fell of course, for it 
was on condition of their acceptance, and this they 
refused. A second convention, therefore, was held 
in January, 1846, under the law passed in 1845. | 
The eighth section of that law showed the neces- | 
sity of a new act. By the former act the procla- 
mation of the President of the United States was 
required: in this act no such requirement was con- 
tained. 

Mr. SIMS entirely concurred with the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Tuurman] as to the effect of 
all trusts imposed upon States; but he wholly dis- 
sented from the inference that it was therefore in- 
different whether they were expressed in the State 
constitution ornot. This amounted to saying that 
Congress never would trust a State, because no 
State was trustworthy. On the contrary, he 
thought States eminently worthy of trust, because, 
whatever their legal ineilicacy, they created a moral | 
obligation which he hoped no State would disre- 

ard. 

Mr. THURMAN disclaimed having meant to 
insinuate anything to the contrary. He admitted 
trusts created a moral obligation on a State; but it 
was moral only, and never could be enforced. 
And he meant to say that he would not limit the 
State constitution without sufficient reason. 

Mr. SIMS repeated his willingness to admit the 
State and his hope that the bill would pass. 

Mr. THOMPSON, of Pennsylvania, asked the 
yeas and nays; but the House refused to order 
them. And thereupon the biil was read a third 
time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. HOPKINS, the [louse re- 
solved itself into Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, (Mr. Boyn, of Kentucky, in 
the chair,) and proceeded to the consideration of 
the resolutions referring the President’s message 
to appropriate coramittees. 


Mr. SEABORN JONES then rose and address- 


after the lapse of so many days it should have 
become necessary for him to resume the discussion | 
which had been in progress when he obtained the 
floor. {fe would have been extremely glad if that | 


lingly yield the floor to any gentleman who would 
be able to terminate it. But in the discharge of a 


the Administration, it became necessary for him | 
to advert to some of the remarks which had been 
made by gentlemen composing the opposition, in 
regard to the course of the Administration with 
respect.to the Mexican war. 
extreme regret that he had heard the gentleman | 
from Massachusetts represent himself as coming | 
within the category on which some persons were 


Tt had been with |! 


ji 
| could not have been devised to encourage the enemy and 


protract the war than to advocate and adhere to their cause, 
j and thus give them ‘aid and comfort.’ ” 

By whom had this war been represented as un- 
just on the part of the United States? But by 
“‘few.’?’ Yet the opinions and denunciations of 
those persons had been extensively circulated, not 
only in the United States but in Mexico. And 
who were they? The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts had thought proper to rank himself amongst 
them—he had placed himself in that unfortunate 
| category. 

Mr. WINTHROP. Does the honorable gentle- 
man mean to assert that I placed myself there? 

Mr. JONES. IT undertood him to place himself 
in that category; and that he had declared his right 
and that of all freemen to express their opinions. 

Mr. WINTHROP. Does he declare, in the face 
| of this. House, that he understood me to place my- 
i Self in the predicament of attempting to circulate 
in Mexico—that’s his accusation—declarations of 
the injustice and impropriety of the war? 

Mr. JONES. -I did not single out that part of 
the— 

Mr. WINTHROP. The honorable gentleman 
i Stated that explicitly. It is utterly unfounded— 
i without the shadow of truth. 

Mr. JONES. I will tell the gentleman, if he 
will allow me, what I understood him to say; and 
| he cannot deny it with a shadow of truth. He 
i characterized the portion of the message which I 
have read, as an attempt on the part of the Presi- 
dent to suppress discussion, and declared that, as 
| a freeman, he should discuss freely the acts of the 
President. He spoke of the rights of freemen, and 
those which had descended from our revolutionary 
fathers. Where, then, did he place himself? 

I presume that the honorable gentleman has not 
i taken the pains to send his speeches to Mexico, 
| although he may have had them circulated through- 
out the United States. But that is not the charge. 
| The charge is that of assailing the Administration 
as having brought on an unjust war—a war ag- 
gressive in its character—a war on an injured ene- 
my. Does the gentleman deny that hè has assailed 
this war as unjust? Does he deny that he has 
| characterized it as aggressive? Does he deny that 
he has called it the President’s war, and not the war 
of the country? He has not only by these decla- 
rations, but by the whole course and tenor of his 
| argument, placed himself in the unfortunate cate- 
igory of extending “aid and comfort” to the 

enemy. : 
| Mr. WINTHROP. Will the gentleman allow 
| mea single word? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly, 

Mr. WINTHROP, He may impute to me 
whatever opinions he sees fit. do not say that 
| I do not think this war an unjust war; that I do 
| not think this war to be an aggressive war; that I 
do not think this war to be a President’s war, and 
nota war of the country; that I do not feel all 
the sentiments of abhorrence of this war which 
the President has imputed to the “few,” but 
whom I choose to call the “many,” as I believe 
| they are throughout this nation. But it does so 
happen—and the honorable gentleman from Geor- 
gia should have known the circumstances of the 
case before he assailed me—it does so happen, and 


o i| it has been notorious to the whole country, that 
duty which he owed, not only to himself, but to || 


the charges in my own district during the election 
which recently terminated in my reélection, have 
| been, that I have refrained from denouncing this 
var; that I have refrained from expressing opinions 
which the honorable gentleman has now imputed 
to me; that I have not manifested the spirit ex- 
hibited in many other parts of my own Common- 
wealth, and in many other parts of the country, 
; (ite so resolutely and uncompromisingly as my 


Had that portion of the message alluded to any 
person or party eo nomine, he (Mr. J.) would not 
have been thus surprised. But the President made 
no allusion to any particular quarter. It was, to 
say the least of it, an act of great. imprudence on 
the part of the gentleman from Massachusetts to 


bring himself within the range of that remark. The || 


remarks were of quite a general character. He 
would read them. The President said: 


& The war has been represented as unjust and wnneces- 
sary, and as one of aggression on our part upon a weak 
and injured enemy. Such erroneous views, though enter- 
tained by but few, have been widely and extensively ciren- 
lated, not only at home, but have been spread throughout 
Mexico and the whole world. A more effectual means 


i 


| constituents could have desired; and although 
| there may have been some parenthetical passages 
jin my speech on the tariff, and other speeches, 
which the honorable member may see fit to charge 
[as substantiating his position, yet he will be 
obliged to resort to'a microscope—to all the glasses 
and aids which philosophy or science will put 
within his reach, in order to discover those pas- 
Sages In any speech of mine which will give color 
even to the assertions which he has now made. 
Sir, I am the last member in this House on the 
Whig side who has subjected himself to the impu- 
tation which the President has seen fit to promulge; 
| but, because I may not have done it heretofore, 
let me not be misunderstood. Let me not be 
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a 


regarded as entertaining a different opinion from 
those who have done it to their heart’s content, 
and whom the President has seen fit to charge in 
this utterly unjustifiable and arbitrary manner. 

Mr. JONES proceeded. He was very much 
gratified by the explanation of the honorable gen- į 
tleman from Massachusetts. He would be very 
glad if every other gentleman on the same side had 
boreal the same prudent course in which he [Mr. 

intHROP] gloried. Whatever might have been 
his opinions on the justice or injustice of the war, 
it was indeed gratifying to find that the gentleman | 
refrained from giving “aid and comfort” to the 
enemy. But was there any man there who could 
stand up in this House.and refuse his assent to the’ 
abstract proposition of the President? The mes- 
sage says: i 

«< The war has been represented as unjust and unneces- 
sary, and ds one of aggression on our part upon a weak and 
injured enemy. Such erroneous views, though entertained 
but by few, have been widely and extensively circulated 
not only at home, but have been spread throughout Mexico 
and the whole world. [Here is the abstract proposition |! 
which no one will deny.) A more effectual means could | 
not have been devised to encourage the enemy and protract 
the war than to advocate and adhere to their cause, and 
thus give them ‘aid and comfort.’ ”” 
` Was there any man who would deny that propo- 
sition? If there were any such men, all he (Mr. J.) 
could say was, that there must be either an obli- 
quity about their intellect which could hardly be 
the object of admiration or envy, or else a lamenta- 
ble want of experience in the common affairs of | 
human life. Who did not know, that even ina | 
common fight the approbation of the bystanders 
nerved the arm of that combatant on whom it was 
bestowed? On Saturday last a paragraph caught 
his eye, which was extracted from the New Hamp- 
shire Age, and as it sustained the view which he 
had now advanced, he would take the liberty of | 
reading it: | 

“ Letters have been received in Mexico (Vera Cruz) that | 
President Polk has become the object of particular dislike 
to his fellow-citizens through the pertinacity he has dis- | 
played in the war, sacrificing two nations by his iniquitous 
caprices. he people in the north are said to be on the 
yerge of revolution, through the enormous expenses inci- 
dental to the hostilities now existing between the United |j 
States and Mexico, g | 

« Extracts of letters from the United States are published || 
in the Mexican papers, in which it is represented that our i} 
people, especially in the northern States, have become thor- | 
oughly disgusted with the war, on account of its enormous į 
expenses, amounting to half a million of dollars per diem! į 
and that it had become so odious, that it will be impracti- | 
cable for our Government to raise the required number of | 
troops! tirat the Senate will refuse any further appropria- | 
tions for the war! that the British Government has insisted | 
on its mediation being accepted,” &c., &e. 

There could be no doubt as to these facts. 
Whether these ‘extracts’? were true or false, | 
there could be no doubt of the fact that Mexico 
was encouraged by the divisions which. now ap- || 
peared amongst the American people, and in the | 
American Congress. He said divisions which | 
appeared to exist; for there was, in reality, no | 
division on the war, so far as regarded its prose- 
cution., When he said no division, he did not 
mean to except the few who might be opposed to 
the appropriations for the war. But it would be | 
found by Mexico and the world at large, that when 
the United States unfolds her banner to the breeze, 
her sons rush as one man to follow and defend it. 
His friend from Tennessce (Mr. Gentry] appear- 
ed to take peculiar pleasure and pride in being 
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i! not now entertain, the slightest feeling of personal 
ill-will towards the President of the United States. 
There never has been any occurrence which had 
a tendency to excite such a feeling. On the con- 


trary, so far as our intercourse has extended, it has 


l ce that “ the gentleman had best notpfess | 
| -Mr. GENTRY. The gentleman misunderstands 
| I said he had better not press m 
public character. ` i 


| me: e upon his 


been uniformly courteous and polite. 


and not as an individual. 


Mr. JONES. was happy to hear such a dis- 
But it was certainly not to be wondered 
at that-the coarseness and vulgarity of the gentle- 
man’s remarks should have suggested the idea that 


claimer. 


some. personal pique existed. 
Mr. GENTRY. 


to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. JONES. I dare say not. 
is, that we are too often incorrigible, and will no 
seek instruction. 


him that his remarks on that occasion were en 
tirely too vulgar. 
Mr. GENTRY. Wot at all. 


Mr. JONES. They were quite too coarse to 
come from a member of this House, if not too || 


It has been 
such intercourse as gentlemen holding opposite po- 
litical opinions could entertain. With regard to our 
political contests, no personal asperity has mingled 
with them. My opposition to the President is 
directed against him solely in his public character, | 


1 beg to say that when I seek 
instruction in elegance of language, I will not apply 


The misfortune į 


Yet I still hope that ‘‘ the sober 
second thought” of the gentleman will convince 


Mr: JONES. I did misunderstand ‘the gentle-. 
man. I thought he said ‘‘private,”? not public 
i character. At all events, I-do not understand that 


| 
| 
i 
| 


| system of ethics which draws a distinction between 
i a straightforward, honorable, veracious, and’ pure~ 
| minded man in private life, and a deceitful scoun~ 
| drel as a public officer. Could any man believe, he 
(| (Mr. J.) asked, that James K. Polk; who shad 
| maintained a pure private character in a political 
i life of more than thirty years, could now delib- 
, erately, in the character of President of the United 
States, labor to make the people believe a. lie? 
Why, the imputation—if it was not irreverent to 
i make the comparison—was somewhat akin to that 
which the infidel cast upon the Saviour of the world, 
; when he represented him as presenting in his life 
‘and conversation a spotless exemplar of purity and 
| holiness, and yet as being guilty from his cradle 
to his grave of the greatest imposture ever attempt- 
fed! And for what would he practise this decep- 
tion? What motive had he? He now held the 
highest office in the world. Mr. Polk stood sans 

‘| peur and sans reproche. 

But the gentleman from Tennessee represented 


i 
i 
[ 
| 


t 


coarse to be applied to the President of the United || the President not only as being guilty of an effort 


States. Does the gentleman approve of the li 
direct from one gentleman to another? 

Mr. GENTRY, (with much animation.) 
Chairman, I must and will correct this. 
“ order.’ f 


e iito check and curb free discussion, but as actually 
ii taking away ‘ free volition,’? and compelling gen- 


) _Mr. |i tlemen to vote for a war which they believed to 
[Cries of |i be wrong! What an omnipotent President! And 


l'it was said that the war had been originated sim- 


Mr. JONES. I cannot be corrected in that. It | ply that the President might be able to give anan- 


must be in the recollection of all that he applied |; swer to the sneering 
these epithets to the President of the United |i Polk? He (Mr. J.) 


States. 
Mr. GENTRY. The gentleman isin error. I 


gueston, who was James K. 
had not heard that question 
asked since the promulgation of the first message. 
in that document the keenest eye of the partisan 


fi 
ell 
t 


has been supposed, even by some of my own po- || had been unable to detect a flaw. Even the irre- 


litical friends, that 1 did apply that term to the 
It is true I controverted 
his truth and sincerity in making the declaration 
that this was not an aggressive war, and after i 
| arguing that, 1 conciuded by saying that he had 
It was a 
I know jh 


President. I did not 


labored to make the people believe a lie. 
Scriptural quotation, and I have it here. 
what is due to myself. 


Mr. JONES. Iam glad that the gentleman has 


at length taken back the offensive 
Mr. GENTRY. I take back nothing, sir. 
Mr. JONES. Then the gentleman ought to ge 


some friend to tell what he did say. He certainly 


used language not proper in this House, and mos 


certainly unfit to be applied to the President of the 
I will not enter into any further 
The gentleman was 
probably led away in the heat and hurry of ar- 


United States. ) 
controversy on this point. 


gument. 


Mr. GENTRY. The gentleman has entirely 


misapprehended mé. 
Mr. JONES If 


stood him. 


Mr. GENTRY. Certainly. 
Mr. JONES. 


yanked in that category to which the remarks of 
the President applied. But he did not stand “alone 
in his glory.” The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. | 
Gippines] followed, or rather led, in the same || 
path. Yet the gentleman from Tennessee went :: 
further than anybody else. He said he took par- | 
ticular delight in being in that category, and he | 
used the most opprobrious terms the vocabulary | 
could furnish, for the purpose of expressing his ii 
disgust, his hatred, his violence of feeling against | 
the President of the United States. It was fortu- | 
nate that the President of the United States hap- 
pened to live in the same region as that from which ; 
the honorable gentleman came, as that circum- | 
stnce, perhaps, afforded a solution of the other- f 
wise almost inexplicable attack made upon him by 
the gentleman. Perhaps some private pique, some 
personal feeling, engendered in the fierce conflicts 
of party, in some of the numerous clectioneering 
contests in which the President had so often been | 
victorious, rankled in the gentleman’s bosom. Per- | 
haps—— i 

Mr. GENTRY. I desire to say, with the ut- | 
most sincerity, that I never have entertained, and do | 


li 


i 
| 
i 
j 
| 


Mr. GENTRY. Certainly. 


Mr. JONES. Pray, then, is that not charging ' 


the President with a lie? 
Mr. GENTRY. labide by what I said. 
Mr. JONES. 


highest character for truth and veracity? 


Mr. GENTRY. 1 have never attacked the Presi- 
It is idle for the gentle- 
i: man to catechise me in such a way. ' 

Mr. JONES. Have you never cast any impu- 


dent’s private character. 


tations on his character ? 


Mr. GENTRY, Certainly not. 


ter, I think he had better not press me. 

Mr. JONES. I have no apprehensions on tha 
score; and the insinuation of the gentleman is no 
in keeping with his former candid confession. 

Mr. GENTRY. | What insinuation? 


Mr. JONES. The imputation conveyed in the 


: 

so, Í do not stand alone. The 

gentleman admits that his own friends so under- 

But I desire to be done with this sub- 

| ject and the interruptions which accompany it. 

Did he not say that the President made false asser- 
tions with regard to the causes of the war? 


Did he not say that the Presi- 
dent had endeavored to make the people believe 
i alie? 


I ask, has not the President al- 
ways, throughout his whole career, maintained the 


I drew a dis- 
tinction between the character of the man and the 
| character of the President. If the gentleman de- 
| sires to catechise me about the President’s charac- 


‘sponsible and unscrupulous newspaper writers 
‘could not point out an error in it. It might be 
i said, indeed, that the President did not write it. 
i Even if that statement were true, where was the 
‘disgrace or fault, when they all knew that the 
| Father of his country’? employed others to write 
‘his messages? But the statement was nor true. 
‘If Mr. Polk’s hand did not trace the characters, his 
ij mind dictated every idea and every syllable that 
li the message contained. i 
‘| To this last message the only objection urged 
‘| was, that he charged those who denounced this war 
jas unjust as being guilty of treason. For this the 
I| President had been assailed with the greatest fero- 
icity. And they were told more than once that 
ii they had the right to impeach him—yea, more 
‘than this, that a gentleman had the right to com- 
‘mit treason—moral treason—so long as he cleared 
ithe halter. He might encourage the enemies of 
his country by his acts, and yet be within the pale 
‘of the law. But (replied Mr. J.) the man who 
|i acted barely within the pale of the law was only 
half honest; if his conduct was guided only by a 
‘servile fear of the law, and was not controlled by 
| principle, he was only half honest. He would 
‘make no charge as to who had been guilty of this 
moral treason. Fle would not attempt to decide 
| whether it be members in this House or out of it. 
' He only made this remark, that it seemed to him 
: very strange to hear anybody utter denunciations 
against the war, designating it as unholy, unjust, 
‘and oppressive in its character towards Mexico, 
who voted for it. Perhaps the President of the 
i United States meant these gentlemen who voted 
| against the war, as he said they were but few. He 
: (Mr. J.) believed there were but fourteen who 
“ voted against the war, and against furnishing the 
' requisite supplies for carrying on the war. But he 
did not believe that the President meant these peo- 
‘ple; he considered that they acted honestly; he 
‘ said so, because he considered that those who had 
‘the boldness to act in accordance with their own 
© opinions, even though these opinions were wrong, 
| occupied a more enviable position than those who 
; voted for the war, and.then denounced it as unho- > 
‘ly. Inthe former was his friend from Massachu- 
:! setts (Mr. Hupson]to be placed. He voted against 
| the warand denounced it at the last session. The 
= recollection of his denunciations then was fresh in 
» his own mind, and they had just heard his denun- 
| ciations at this session. He (Mr. J.) would pay 
| him hisrespects presently, for the purpose of show~ 
ing that he had committed errors in judgment; he 


t 
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would not carry them. very far, however. . But 
there was an- error which he would notice now. 
The gentleman from. Tennessee had told them 
what the old rule was—would to God that the old 
rule had continued tobe the new one!—the old 
rule was, that when the country was engaged in 
war, it was not then the time to denounce the war. 
The country was now involved in war, and hence 
this was not the time to denounce it, but a time 
when all hands should be armed, and all hearts 
nerved for the conflict. This was the doctrine 
which all ought to hold to. He liked it himself, j 
and the gentleman from Massachusetts, and those 
who agreed with him, ought to like it; for the.ma- 
jority voted that the war ought to be waged; and 
their arguments should be not denunciations and 
opposition to the Administration in carrying on 
the war, but the sword, the bayonet, and thunder 
from the cannon’s mouth. I like that sort of | 
argument 
1 When floats this cross from man to man— 
ViehAlIpine’s summons to his clan— 
Cursed be he who fails to heed! 
Palsied the foot that fails to speed! 
Wo to the wretch who fails to rear, 
At this dread sign, the ready spear 1? 
He believed that doctrine; and he was willing to 
go with the gentleman for a strict accountability | 
on the part of the officers; but he was also willing 
that the banners of the United States should be | 
floating upon the walls of Montezuma if it was 
necessary to secure an honorable peace. Let the 
war, then, be concluded; and then call the persons 
concerned in it toan account. But party influences 
were brought to bear upon this question, and party || 
ligaments were stronger than natural ties or any 
other ties. It was unfortunate that party interests 
had been mingled in their counsels to cripple their 
efforts against a common enemy. Would that | 
those persons who were denouncing the war might |! 
bathe, like leprous Naaman, in the waters of pa- | 
triotism, and that’ their souls might come out pure 
as the souls of little children! The gentleman from 
Tennessee, and the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
[Mr. Heuvson,] on his right, had contended that | 
the western line which divided the United States 
from Mexico—or, in other words, which formed 
the boundary linc between Texas and Mexico—was | 
an open line. When he (Mr. J.) came to the ar- | 
gument of the gentleman from Massachusetts, he | 
would attend to that question, and satisfy him—if | 
the bonds of party interests had not bowed his | 
neck in eternal servitude—he would satisfy him on 
that point. There was one thing which the gen- 
_ tleman from Tennessee had remarked, and which 
he presumed he would remember, that it was moral 
treason not to denounce the act of the President in 
regard to the war. While he (Mr. J.) had not the 
power to free him from all the offences which he 
had committed, he would use his voice in gearing 
him from the charge of moral treason for not de- 
nouncing everything the President had said on this 
subject, ‘The President was called by him an ac- 
cidental President. Did the gentleman suppose 
that such accidents would ever happen in his dis- 
trict? ‘There was no sepulchre to pass to place him 
in the Presidential chair. He was raised to office 
He was called to 


many of the leading men of the Democratic party. 
Sut there was no use in attempting” to evade the |! 
plain facts in the case. He was elected by the free |! 
and unbiased will of the people of the United States, :| 
t“ But (said the gentleman) there was one measure || 
in which he would go hand in hand.” And why? |i 
Because he knew the result would be mournful and |! 
disastrous to the country. i 
Mr. GENTRY. 

a war of conquest. But I said that if the whole 
country joined in the war, I would go with them, |! 
though with the mournful conviction that it would | 
lead to most disastrous consequences. 
Mr. JONES. That was what the gentleman ` 
intended to say. i 
Mr. GENTRY. 


I was speaking of this waras i 


It was what I did say. ii 

Mr. JONES. I am very glad the gentleman | 
has explained the matter so much to my satisfac- || 
tion. Sometimes, in the hurry of argument, gen- || 
tlemen say things which they do not recollect very | 
well, especially if they arc under the influence of 
excitement. [Laughter.] He would come now 4 
to pay his particular respects to the gentleman f 
from Massachusetts, and he [meaning Mr. Hup- 
son] commenced his speech by telling them tha 


t 
he had in his bosom the feelings of the fathers of 


it 
if 
Hi 
H 
j 
i} 


i 


the. revolution; and that these feelings. prompted 


j ately called to a conflict? 


| charge—absolutely ‘ untrue. 
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him.to speak freely upon all subjects connected 
with legislation, particularly the Mexican. war. 
Did he mean the fathers and revolutionary patriots 
who fought at Concord, and at. Lexington, and at 
Bunker’s Hill, where the immortal Warren fell, 
who, mingling their blood-with the melting lava of 
the cannon’s mouth, foreshadowed the victories of 
Saratoga and Yorktown, and the independence of 
these United States? If he did, pot one of. them 
would have been found to utter a word against that 
war. No, sir, he continued, although there was a 
large division in the United Provinces with regard 
to the propriety of taking up arms against their 
mother country, and perhaps a larger division 
when the Declaration of Independence came out— 
yet those fathers would not tolerate in their neigh- 
borhood the man who was suspected of giving 
“aid and comfort” to the enemies of the country. 
Summary punishment was inflicted upon such in 
all the Colonies. He could not think the gentleman 
meant those fathers; and he would not say his 
fathers were on the other side in the Revolution; 
what is “ absolutely false,” and what is “ untrue.” 
But there was one thing which he thought he had 


a right to complain of with regard to the phraseol- | 


ogy of the honorable and venerable gentleman 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Hupson,] [laughter]— 
reverend, he should have said. [Continued laugh- 
ter.) He would ask the gentleman whether he 
thought that he who ministered at the sacred altar 
—who filled the sacred desk, should indulge in re- 
marks which gentlemen in private circles would 
not indulge in, but at the peril of receiving a chal- 
lenge? Was he a follower of the meek and lowly 
Jesus ?—and did he permit himself to indulge 
in epithets with regard to the President of the 
United States which no gentleman upon the floor 
of this Hlouse would think of applying to an- 
other member without expecting to be immedi- 
in his published 
speech, which was before him, (Mr. J.,) he 
(Mr. H.] charged the President of the United 
States with uttering an untruth. No gentleman 


would bear the remark in the social circle without | 


demanding an immediate personal explanation; 
and, if that was refused, he would have immediate 
recourse to deadly weapons. Perhaps the gentle- 
man intended that his hearers should do as he 
taught, not as his example would lead them to do. 


But there was one part of those remarks in which | 


this application of being ‘‘ absolutely untrue”, was 
made to a portion of the President’s message. 


thoughts of the gentleman himself, and the atten- 
tion of this House. [Mr. J. here read a passage 
from Mr. Hupson’s speech, as written out by him- 


To} 
that passage he would ask leave to call the second | 


Dec. 22, 
True,” rejoined the Indian, ‘but the first time 
you said an acknowledgment was half pay, and 
surely the next acknowledgment was the other 
half.” [Considerable laughter.] That was the 
compensation which we had received from Mexico, 
The gentleman went on to tell us that they had 
paid three of the twenty instalments since 1843. 
This was but. a small part. Now he would ask, 
how was it that they had committed spoliation 
and robberies, had insulted our flag, and promised 
reparation, and yet never made it, as had been 
proved by the President as well as by the gentle- 
man himself? This was absolutely true; and let 
the charge of falsehood fall upon the shoulders of 
„whomsoever they pleased, it could not fall upon 
the President’s. 

But as he presumed that the time allotted to 
his remarks was waning away, he would call 
the attention of the House to the boundary line, 
upon which topic so much attention had been be- 
stowed by some of the previous speakers. It had 
been contended by the gentleman from Tennessee 
that the western line of the boundary of the Uni- 
ted States was an open line. Grant it, for argu- 
ment’s sake. But what was the situation of that 
open line? In 1803, when Louisiana was ceded 
| by France to the United States, by that open line 
| was meant the Rio Grande. When it was subse- 
: quently ceded by the United States to Spain—then 
| called Texas—the Rio del Norte was the boun- 
dary line. But, said gentlemen, it was not right 
to talk about boundaries when the territory was 
ji the subject of cession-and retrocession between 
|! France, Spain, and the United States; the revolu- 
| tion of Texas was the subject to talk about. Why 
| not? According to his (Mr. J.’s) recollection of 
|| history, when the United States achieved her in- 
| dependence, the fixing the demarcation of prov- 
|i inces was the subject of discussion, and every 
State claimed all within its chartered limits. 
| [Here the hammer fell; and the honorable speaker 
| remarked, as he resumed his seat, that his hour had 
i been so much encroached upon by others, that he 
| had barely been able to commence his argument, 
which he would perhaps write out for the press.] 

Mr. MORSE obtained the floor, but yielded to 
amotion that the committee rise; which prevailing, 
the committee rose and reported. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House sundry 
communications, viz: f 

I. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
transmitting the annual report of the revepue ma- 
rine seivice; which letter and report were laid on 
the table. 

II. A communication from the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, transmitting, in obedience to the joint resolu- 
tion of the 6th of August last, a report on the case 


| 


self for the Intelligencer.] Out of his own mouth 
he (Mr. J.) would judge him. This was the 
>? How did he go 
on to prove it? In the first place, he said it was not | 
magnanimous to mention objections tothe course 
which Mexico had pursued. It was not magnani- 
mous to mention the spoliations, aggressions, in- 
sult, and robberies committed by Mexico prior to 
Why? Because she then confessed them, 
and by treaty promised reparation. This was a 
part of the proof. Very well. The difficulties 
were investigated by the delegations of the two 
nations. Mexico promised to pay her indebted. | 
ness. She acknowledged her inability to pay ac- : 
cording to that treaty. A new convention was 
made in 1843, in which Mexico again confessed | 
her faults, and promised to pay in twenty instal- | 
ments.” Well now, if there were no injuries com- | 
mitted, no insults offered, and no robberies and 
spohations upon our citizens, what, was it that 
Mexico confessed? Why, she promised repara- 
tion for nothing; and, therefore, she had fully paid 
the debt. This was like the compensation the 
Indian made to the trader to whom he was indebt- 
ed. An Indian called upon a trader: “ Sir,” said | 
the trader, “ I have a note of yours.” “I know 
it,” said the Indian, “ but I have not the money 
to pay with now; and I wish you to wait a little. 
Pll pay it by-and-by.”’ “ Very weil,” said the | 
trader, “ an acknowledgment of the debt is equal 

to half payment.” He called the second time, 
when a similar colloquy took place: and on call- 
ing the third time, the Indian said to the trader, 
“I owe you nothing. I have paid youall that I 
owe you.” «“ How so?” said the trader. “* Did 
you not acknowledge the debt the first and second 
time, and have you paid me anything since that??’ 


| of Seth M. Leavenworth; which letter and report 
were laid upon the table. 


Mr. COBB offered the following resolution, 
which was laid over one day under the rule: 

Resolved, That so much of the 41st rulc of this 
House as permits any member requesting to be 
excused from voting to ‘make a brief verbal state- 
ment of the reasons for making such request,” be, 
and the same is hereby, repealed. 

Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL gave notice that he 
would at an early day introduce a bill for the more 
easy ascertaining the names of the owners of ships 
or vessels. 

The House then adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Tuxspay, December 22, 1846. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


Mr. DICKINSON presented the petition of 
shippers, shipmasters, and seamen of the lakes, 
praying that Cattaraugus harbor may be completed 
and lighted; which was referred to the Committee 
on’Commerce. 

Mr. RUSK presented the petition of James W. 
Simmons, in behalf of his wife, heir of the late 
William Brodfoot, merchant, of Charleston, So@th 
Carolina, praying indemnity for French spolia- 
tions; which was refetred to the select committee 
on that subject. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland, presented the 
petitions of the heirs of Henry Stoeffer, deceased, 
and of the widow of Henry Dashiell, deceased, 
praying indemnity for French spoliations prior to 
1800; which were severally referred to the select 
committee on that subject. 
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‘Also, the memorial of the President and Profes- | 
sors of St. Mary’s College, asking to be allowed to į 
import books and philosophical’ apparatus free of 
duty; which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Also, the memorial of the President and Direct- 
ors of the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Com- | 
pany, praying the United States to relinquish its 
share of stock in the same to the company; which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. ARCHER presented the petition of George 
Roush, a soldier of the revolutionary war, praying | 
a pension ; which was referred to the Committee 
on Revolutionary Pensions. 

Also, the memorial of Thomas Jefferson Ran- 
dolph, legal representative of Thomas Jefferson, 
late President of the United States, setting forth 
that he is the owner and proprietor of papers left 
by the deceased, which are of value to the country, 
and praying Congress to take them at such valua- 
tion as they may deem proper; which was refer- 
red to the Committee on the Library. 

Mr. YULEE presented the memorial of citizens 
of the town of Fernandina, Florida, praying that 
the title to a certain tract of land heretofore used 
by the inhabitants of that place asa burial-ground, 
may be vested in the local authorities of Fernan- 
dina; which was referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

Also, the memorial of Thomas Douglass, late | 
United States district attorney for the district of | 
East Florida, praying compensation for his services | 
in defending suits instituted against the United 
States on private land claims in said district; which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BENTON presented the petition of Gen- 
eral John McNeil, an officer in the war of 1812, 
praying for a pension; which was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a letter from Captain Mordecai, at the 
United States arsenal, in favor of extending the 
pension laws to the soldiers enlisted in the Ord- 
nance department; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. ARCHER, from the Committee on For- | 
eign Relations, reported a bill for the relief of | 
Joshua Dodge; which was read, and passed to a | 
second reading. 

Mr. DEX, from the Committee on Military Af- | 
fairs, reporied back the bill for the relief of Mary | 
Macrae, widow of Lieutenant Colonel Macrae, of | 
the United States army, without amendment, with 
a recommendation that it do pass; which was read, 
and passed to a second reading. y | 

Mr. DIX (on leave) introduced a bill for the | 
relief of Thomas Brownell; which was read twice, | 
and referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. | 

Mr. CASS (on leave) introduced a bill for the 
relief of John Stockton, late a lieutenant in the | 
army of the United States; which was read twice, 
and referred to the Committee on Military Af- | 


fairs. f 
Mr. SEMPLE (on leave) introduced ażbill for i 
the relief of the heirs of James Rumsey; which |} 


was read twice, and referred to the Committee on ; 
Patents and the Patent Office. ; | 
Mr. JOHNSON (on leave) introduced a bill to 
authorize the relinquishment of the sixteenth sec- 
tion, in certain cases, and the selection of other | 
lands in lieu thereof; which was read twice, and | 
referred to the Committee,on Public Lands. i 
tr. BAGBY (on leave) introduced a bill to | 
authorize the payment of interest upon the ad- 
vances made by the State of Alabama for the use 
of the United States Government in the suppres- | 
sion of the Creek Indian hostilities in 1836 and 


| 


| 


1837; which was read twice, and referred to the |; 
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Committee on Finance. 

My. BREESE, from the Committee on Public | 
Lands, reported back the bill to reduce and grad- : 
uate the price of the public lands without amend- | 
ment, and with a recommendation that it do pass; | 


ing. 

Mr. ASHLEY, from the Committee on Public i 
Lands, reported back the bill to 
permanent preémption system 
settlers on the public lands without amendment, | 
and with a recommendation that it do pass; which 
was read, and passed to the second reading. 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE, from the Committee on 
Public Lands, reported back the bill granting cer- 
tain alternate sections of the public domain for the 
completion ef works of internal improvement in 


i agent of the Unite 
which was read, and passed to the second read- H i 

|| way or in any manner promote the return of Santa |, 
ho was the officer or || 
and what were his instructions, and when | 
Also, that he in- || 
ate by what means and through what), 


establish a gencral || 
in favor of actual |; was he 


the State of Michigan without amendment, and 
with a recommendation that it do pass; which was 
read, and passed to the second reading. 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE, from the Committee on 
Public Lands, reported back the bill to establish 
an additional land office in the northern part of the 


the mineral lands of the United States in the State 
of Michigan and Territory of Wisconsin, without | 
amendment, and with a recommendation that itdo 
pass; which was read, and passed to the second | 
reading. 

Mr. SEMPLE (on leave) introduced a joint res- 

| olution, proposing an amendment to the Constitu- ; 
tion of the United States, in relation to the judicial 
power; which was read twice, and (on motion by 
Mr. SemrLe) laid upon the table. 

Mr. SEMPLE submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was considered, by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Roads and 
Canals be instructed to inquire into the expediency 
of incorporating a company to construct a railroad 
from some point on the Missouri river west of the | 
limits of the State of Missouri, to the mouth of the | 
! Columbia river. 

Mr. RUSK submitted the following resolution; 


| and agreed to: 

| Resolved, That the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs be instructed to inquire into the propriety of | 
adopting the rifle more extensively in the service, 
and that they be requested to recommend a suit- 
able model of a rifle to be used. 

Mr. RUSK submitted the following resolution; 
which was considered, by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads be instructed to inquire into the 
propriety of providing by law for the transporta- 
tion of a mail, semi-weekly, from New Orleans 
to the headquarters of the army beyond the Rio 
Grande. 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE submitted the following | 


1 
| 
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consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the J i 
brary be instructed to inquire into the expediency | 
of supplying such of the new States as have not 


a competent number of sets of the statutory laws | 
of the United States. 

Mr. BENTON submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was considered, by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to: ; oa 

Resolved, That the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs be instructed to inquire into the expediency 
of extending the benefit of the pension system to | 
the enlisted men in the Ordnance service. 

On motion of Mr. JOHNSON of Louisiana, it 
was 

Ordered, That the Vice President be authorized | 
| to make appointments to fill vacancies in the Com- | 
mittee of Claims. 


A message was received from the Flouse of Rep- 
resentatives, announcing the passage by that body 
of the following bills: | 

A bill for the relief of Patrick Kelly; 
| ‘A bill for the admission of the State of Iowa into 
the Union. f 
| The above bills were severally taken up and re- | 
! ferred: the first to the Committee on Pensions, and | 


the second to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
INQUIRY. INTO SANTA ANA’S RETURN. 


i 
if 
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Secretary, as follows: 
E Resolved, 


be requested to in 


form the Senate if any officer or | 
d States was sent by him, or by 
his direction, to Iavana to advise, procure, orinany 


Ana to Mexico; and, if so, W. 
agent, 


sent on such mission. 


form the Sen i 
Santa Ana was informed that an order was 


i| channel 
issued to 
i Gulf, 
| (Santa Ana’s) return to M 
ihe transmi 3 
li spondence in possessi 


exito. And also that 


| whiclt was considered, by unanimous consent, |; 


resolution; which was considered, by unanimous | 


y i E. 
oint Committee on the Li- || 


State of Michigan, and to provide for the sale of || 


been furnished therewith by the United States with :| 


"That the President of the United States |! 


il 
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directing said commander not to obstruct his |; 
ji 
t to the Senate copies of any corre- | 

on of the Government rela- ; 


tive to the terms and conditions on which Santa 
Ana was permitted to pass through our blockading 
squadron, or in any manner relating to the subject 
of Santa Ana’s return to. Mexico. LoL? F: 

Mr. SEVIER. I am not disposed to interpdse 
obstacles in the way of this resolution or any other 
resolutions of this description; but I desire, if the 
Senator is not particularly anxious to act upon it 
immediately, that it shall be postponed for a day 
or two. It must be observed that many Senators 
are absent. i 
_ Mr. BARROW. Ihave no objection to its be- 
ing passed over, though I shall desire the postpone- 
ment to be for a longer period thana day or two. 
If it is not acted upon to-day, I would propose that 
it be passed over informally, with the understand- 
ing that it shall be called up after. the New Year’s 
holydays. For the next few days the Senate will 
not be full, and if -the resolution is to be opposed, 
or if there are any amendments to be made to‘it, 
I shall desire that it shall be in à full Senate, I 
therefore accede to the suggestion of. the Senator 
from Arkansas, and I give notice that I will call: it 
up again—say Monday or Tuesday after the New ` 
Year’s holydays. k 

Mr. SEVIER. Say Tuesday week, then. 

Mr. BARROW. Ihave no objection. 

The resolution was postponed accordingly to 
Tuesday, the 5th January, 1847. ig 


ADMISSION OF THE STATE OF IOWA. 


A bill from the House of Representatives for the 
admission of Iowa into the Union was read a first 


| and second time. 


Mr. SEVIER suggested that as this bill provided 
simply for the admission of the State of Iowa into 
the Union, she having complied with the condi- 
tions of the law of Congress passed last year, it 
was unnecessary to delay its passage by sending 
it to a committee. a 

Mr. BERRIEN reminded the Senator that the 
uniform practice of the Senate was to refer toa 
committee. He therefore suggested the reference 
of this bill to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SEVIER assented, and the bill was referred 
accordingly. l 

The other bilis from the House of Representa- 
tives were read a first and second time, and appro- 
priately referred. 

The Senate next proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business; after which, 

The Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespay, December 22, 1846. 


The Journal of yesterday was read, and, having 
been amended, on motion of Mr. VANCE, so as 
to siate the fact (accidentally omitted) that Mr. V. 
had voted affirmatively on the motion to suspend 
the rules for the purpose of enabling Mr. THOMAS- 
son to offer his resolution, was approved. 

[Mr.SCAMMON also desires it to be stated that 
he voted in the negative on the same proposition.] 


Mr. JOHN P. MARTIN asked leave to submit 
the following joint resolution: - 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress — 
assembled, That hereafter all letters and newspa- 
pers directed to the officers and soldiers engaged 
in the Mexican war, beyond the limits of the Uni- 
ted States, shall be received by them free of post- 
age. 

Several members objecting — 

Mr. HOPKINS said that he knew the object of 


| i| his friend from Kentucky [Mr. Martin] was 
! The resolution submitted by Mr. Barrow on j 
| Monday came up in its order, and was read by the H 
i i 


merely to introduce the resolution and have it re- 
ferred to a committee, and therefore he hoped that 
the objection would be withdrawn. 

The objection not being withdrawn— 

Mr. MARTIN moved to suspend the'rules to 
admit the resolution. 

The motion was not carried; and the resolution 
was not received. : 

Mr. ROBERT SMITH then moved to suspend 
the rules for one hour, to enable members to make 
reports from committees, and submit resolutions 
which wouid not give rise to debate. 

On the question being put it was decided in the 


the commander of our naval forces in the |; negative; and the rules were not suspended. 


Mr. COBB inquired of the Speaker if the reso- 
lution offered by him yesterday, amendatory. of 
the forty-first rule of the House, and which: the 
rules required should lay over one day for consid- 
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eration, did not necessarily come up this morning | 
as the business first in order? ion 
“The SPEAKER answered that it did: not. 


i 
Mr. COBB then moved to suspend the rules: so | 


that the resolution might be taken up and consid- 
ered -by the House. Mr. C. expressed the hope 
that. the resolution would be adopted, and that an 
end -would thus be put.to these speeches, which 


were frequently inflicted upon the House by mem- | 


bers desiring to be excused from voting. 


The question was taken, and, two-thirds not 
voting in the affirmative, the rules were not sus- 
pended. 

On motion of Mr. JACOB THOMPSON, the 
House resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, (Mr. Born, of Ken 
tucky, in the chair,) and proceeded to the consid 
eration of the series of resolutions, apportioning 
and referring the President’s message to the va- 
rious standing committees, which have heretofore 
been published in this paper, and to the first of 
which the following amendment was yesterday 
offered by Mr. Annrew Jonnson: 


« And that said committee do make diligent inquiry into 
the origin and prosecution of the war now existing between 


the anarchy of Mexico and the United States, and if the | 


laws and Constitution of the United States have been viola 
ted in any particular, and report the same to this House.” 


Mr. MORSE, of Louisiana, said that he had | 
had, when he came here, a strong desire to express | 
the views he entertained in regard to this Mexican 


war; yet, when the call for information moved by 
the gentleman over the way [Mr. G. Davis} had 
been sanctioned by the House, he had waived all 
such intention, and determined to wait till the in- 
formation asked for should have been received. 


Ile had supposed that the friends of the Opposi- | 
tion would have had more sense of propriety than | 


to debate the gencral subject until this information 
should have been furnished, but would have suf- 


fered their wrath to slumber, at least till some data ! 


should be obtained on which to proceed. 


If Mr. M. regarded this debate as a mere parti- | 


san, he should certainly rejoice in the course which 
had been taken by these gentlemen. They had 
indulged in expressions of so violent a character 
as were well calculated to arouse the sense of pro- 
pricty in the breast of the American people. In- 
deed, Mr. M., had he not actually witnessed the 
debate, should have been inclined to doubt whether 
it were possible that language of so much coarse- 
ness could emanate from that small party claiming 
all the decency of the country. 

For the sake of their common fame, for the char- 
acter of Congress as a body, for all that was inter- 
esting to the welfare of the country, he could have 
wished that we should have stood united before 
the world. This would have been deemed of more 
importance by him than any mere party triumph. 


Fle regarded the tone which had marked this de- | 


bate as of more importance than the matter of the 
debate itself. Whatever might be the war carried 
on against the Administration, it was evident it was 


intended to be ‘ war to the knife.” If so, he would | 
say, “ Letit come.” On the ground of this war, the | 


Administration was invulnerable. 


Mr. M. should endeavor to establish two prop- i 


ositions: First, that this war was not an unpopu- 
lar war in the United States—of which one fact | 
seemed pretty conclusive evidence, that more than 
three hundred thousand of our citizens had volun- : 
teered their services for its prosecution; and, sec- ' 
ond, that the course of denunciation which had | 
been pursued, and was still pursuing in that House, 


was calculated to afford ‘aid and comfort” to our i 


enemies. í 
It was not Mr. M.’s purpose to subject any gen- | 
tleman here to that imputation. He should not, 
go into the question as to the quo animo of the op- ; 
position; but the speeches of gentlemen were a fair | 
subject ofanimadversion. W hat he meant to prove 
was, that such a course tended to encourage and | 
strengthen our enemies; and, further, that it had | 
already actually bad that effect. 
These, he knew, were all matters of opinion, , 
The minds of men seemed to be so constructed that ; 
from the same premises different men drew differ- 
ent and even opposite conclusions. It was not for 
him to undertake to judge of their motives} time | 
and the deliberate j den of the American peo- ! 
le would decide which of the two courses adopted | 
y the two great parties in that House was best | 
calculated to strengthen the arm of the Executive | 
and unite the people against the common foe. : 
It might be that to charge the President with de- | 


‘| gression and usurpation; that it was not the war 


j to set forth the grounds on which the war had 


i to justify any President of the United States in 
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claring what was positively false, and to believe 
that he had stated it in-order to make the people 
believe-a lie; it: might be that to denounce this war 
as unholy and unjust, as the President’s war, and 
the President in waging it. to be an usurper, was 
best calculated to unite us asa people in conducting 
the war. It might be, too, that passing such a 
resolution as that offered yesterday before- the 
world and before Mexico, that however long she 
might hold -out-in refusing us our just dues, it 
would be unworthy of the American people to 
exact more from her than the payment of an old 
debt, although twice its amount had been spent by 
us in a war to recover it, was sound policy, and 
calculated to bring the war to a speedy and an 
honorable conclusion. Yes, it might be that Mr. 
M. was so obtuse in his perceptions as to come to 
conclusions which were all wrong; but he certainly 
should infer directly the opposite. THe must be of 
opinion that the tone indulged in from the begin- 
ning of this debate till within the few days last past, 
had been such as were well calculated to give aid 
and comfort to the Power with whom we were at 
war.. This was his opinion,.and with it he was 
ready to go hefore the people of the United States. 

Now, though no charge had been brought against 
the Executive which had not been satisfactorily 
answered by facts, Mr. M. should occupy a little 
time in showing what had been the character of 
the arguments employed here to controvert the 
clear distinct testimony which the President had 
laid before the House in illustration of the causes 
and. character of the existing war. 

Mr. M. hoped he should be considered as guilty 
of no disparagement to gentlemen on the opposite 
side of the House, who had as yet remained silent 
during this debate, when he said that the ablest 
men of that party had already spoken. Ifa better 
argument could be brought forward against the 
message and the President than that which had 
been urged by the gentlemen from Massachusetts, 
from Kentucky, from ‘l'ennessee, and from Ohio, | 
it was not known to him, or he believed to that 
House; and what had been evidently their motive 
in successively taking the floor? Cui bono all this | 
array of eloquence and of argument? He felt sat- 
isfied that the people, when they had examined 
and weighed all that had been said, must be 
brought to but oneconclusion, that a mighty effort 
had been made by the opposition to get up some- 
thing which they might send out with the message 
by way of antidote, lest its effect on the public 
mind should be irresistible. The whole was mani- 
festly a labored effort to show that the plain, un- 
varnished, straightforward, common-sense state- 
ment of facts in the message was false, and to give 
the opposition papers their cue, and furnish them 
with something to say. 

A gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dar- 
RAGH] had characterized the message as an appeal 
to the people—as a low demagoguical document, a 
one-sided argument in defence of the Administra- 
tion. Weli, and was it not the right of the Presi- 
dent, was he not bound, on a great public question | 
like that of this war, in which all were interested, 


been carried on? Was it not his duty to set the 
true state of things plainly before the world, before 
he people of his own land, and especially before 
those who were actually engaged in fighting the 
battles of the country? Ought he not, if he could, 
to demonstrate to these that it was no war of ag- | 


of James K. Polk, but their own war, so that they 
might feel in all their hearts the truth of the saying, 
« Thrice is he armed who hath his quarrel just??? 

Mr. M. would not go back to recapitulate what ! 
had been urged; but he would say, if a long course 
of spcliaticns perpetrated by Mexico, and to this | 
day unatoned for; if the withdrawal of her owm | 
Minister and her contumelious rejection of ours; jj 
if her insolent menaces, and her open declaration į 
that she considered the nation as in a state of war, |) 
and was determined to reconquer Texas from us | 
to the Sabine; if all these things were not sufficient 


marching our army to the very gates of Mexico, 
it must only be because the habitual boasting and 
bombast of Mexico was such that nobody be- 


nation that treated us thus—had such outrages, 
ay, ora tithe of them, been perpetrated by Great 
Britain or by France, and the President had not 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
lieved her to be sincere. Had it been any other | 
| 
i 
| 


merce’ our troops into Canada, or ordered our 


fleets into the Channel; if he had not bombarded 
the towns and attacked the ships of the enemy, 
he would have justly subjected himself to impeach- 
ment. 

And, after all the careful examination of this 
Executive document by gentlemen on the other 
side, what, after all,their labor, had they at last 
found? The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
DarraGu] pronounced it a ‘* demagoguical appeal 
to the people.” The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, [Mr. Wixrurop,] who mastered every sub- 
ject he investigated, and who said he had ‘looked 
into this message with some care,” had discovered 
—what? That the President wanted the firmness 
to recommend a tax on tea and coffee, though that 
was what everybody knew he meant. But Mr.M. 
would ask, if the President had recommended that 
measure totidem verbis, what grave denunciations 
should they have heard from that very quarter? 
The gentleman had brought another grave objec- 
tion against the message: it was too long; and the 
executive messages used to be much shorter during 
and befére Mr. Adams’s Administration; and there- 
fore, Mr. M. supposed, our liberties decreased, in 
an inverse ratio, with the length of our Presidential 
messages. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Davis] had 
prepared and elevated ahook to hang Whig speeches 
upon, and to enable his political friends to engage 
ina strain of abuse, such as a respect, he would 
not say for the President of the United States, but 
for that House and for themselves, should have 
forbidden—language with which they ought never 
to have soiled a printed page. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Davis] 
seemed to have been inoculated with a disease 
which once afflicted a friend of his in 1824, viz: a 
profound horror of military chieftains; a disease 


which continued to prey on gentlemen of that » 


party until somewhere about the year 1840; they 
had then suddenly recovered from it; but it seemed 
to have come on them again, and he greatly feared 
would be likely to continue, unless they should 
again recover from it (should an available candi- 
date be found) about 1848. 

The gentleman, after giving the House a pro- 
phetic vision of the public ruin, fell straightway 
into rhapsodies on discovering that the President 
had actually set up a military government within 
the State of Texas. The same fact sccmed to have 
great weight with a gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Giv- 
DINGS,] and that gentleman considered his argument 
on that subject perfectly unanswerable. Now, 
it was nothing to Mr. M. whether Santa Fé was 
in Mexico or in Texas, provided it was in the mil- 
itary possession of an enemy, and a hostile gen- 
eral held it under military power. Surely, in that 
case, whoever it might be, we had a right to attack, 
seize, and hold it under military control for atime. 
Suppose we were at war with Great Britain, and 
one of her generals should get possession of a mili- 
tary postfwithin the State of New York, and we 
should succeed in driving them out of it: did any- 
body doubt that we might possess ourselves of it, 
and hold it, temporarily, under the laws of war, 
while the enemy’s forces were in the State? Surely 
not. 

But Mr. M. proceeded to show that the course 
of denunciation which had been pursued against 
the war and the Administration was calculated to 
give, and had already actually given, aid and com- 
fort to our enemy. Mr. M. said he had taken 
pains to examine the language of the British press 
on the subject of our war with Mexico; and let it 
be remembered that it was speaking of the conduct 
of what had long been viewed by Great Britain as 
arival nation. ‘The patriotism of our volunteers, 
and the gallant conduct of our army at Palo Alto, 
at Resaca de la Palma, and at Monterey, had ex- 
torted the highest eulogiums on the public spirit 
and bravery of the American people. But, since 
the last arrival of the Cambria, he had seen a 
great change in the tone of these prints. Since 
they had learned the results of the late elections 
in New York and elsewhere, and the consequent 
hopes of the Whigs to recover the reins of pow- 
er, their tone was changed; they said that the 
patriouc ery of © our country right or wrong,” 
seemed to be failing fast, and that the glow of our 
American feeling seemed fast fading away before 
the fears of taxes, and the cant of abolition; and 
on this ground they now began to predict the ulti- 
mate failure of the American arms. Now, if the 
English press, which had the means of knowing 
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so much of us, our character, and our affairs, be- 
gan thus to predict our discomfiture in Mexico, 
how much more would the stupid, ignorant, infat- 
uated Mexicans, who know nothing of us, our 
Government, or our true character, be induced to 
believe the same result; and to believe that if 
they could but hold out till the Whig Admin- 


istration should come into power, that Admin- į 


istration and its friends, who now so loudly de- 
nounced the war, would, of course, bring it at 
once to an end? They saw the war denounced 
as unjust; the march of our troops on the Rio 
Grande pronounced an invasion of their country, 
and the demand of indemnity for the expenses of 
the contest declared to be unusual, oppressive, and 
cruel. What, then, would be their natural conclu- 
sion? Why, certainly, that if they could but hold 
on for a few years, a new order of things would 
come about; their provinces would all be returned 
to them; their public debt remitted or its payment 
postponed, all idea of indemnity scouted; and the 


war, in a word, would leave off just where it be- i 
If they judged of our intentions and views | 


gan. 
from what was said by gentlemen on the other 
side, they would be led to strain every nerve to 
hold on, if possible, till 1848. They were taught 
to believe that they had the sympathy of the greater 
part of the American people; that our war against 
them was unholy and unjust, and so admitted by 
ourselves; that the provinces we had taken from 
her could not be gotten into the Union, or, if they 
were, the attempt would shake the Union to its 
very foundations. Did gentlemen suppose that 
this language of theirs was not heard in Mexico? 
But the gentlomen seemed to think they displayed 
some mettle by being forward to bring themselves 
within the President’s denunciation of moral trea- 
son. . It was true that every gentleman had a per- 
fect right to sclect his own position on that floor; 
but it was equally true that their motives and in- 
ducements to do so would be a fair subject of criti- 
cism by the people of the country. They had 
staked their reputation on proving the President 
guilty of one of the most stupendous crimes that 
ever had been committed. 

If this war was what these gentlemen said it 
was—a war wantonly and voluntarily originated 
and waged by the President for the sake of letting 


the world know “ who James K. Polk was;’’ if, | 


for an end like this, all the seas of the best blood 
of this land had been shed, and millions upon mil- 
lions of its treasure lavished, all in violation of the 
Constitution,—then had the President of the Uni- 
ted States been guilty, not of moral merely, but of 
actual treason, and that of the deepestdye. If all 
this were true, then had he damned jhimself, in- 
deed, to a depth of public infamy where the hand 
of resurrection could never reach him. If gentle- 
men could persuade the widow of Ringgoid and 
of Cross, and of all the other heroic men whose 
lives had been given as a bloody sacrifice to their 
country’s honor, that this was all done to glorify 
this Administration and prove who James K. Polk 
was, and should lead a large party in this country 
to come to the same belief, then would they have 
proved the President guilty of a war against human 
society, and which had no. paralel in the malignity 
of the serpent or the more deadly venom of an in- 
ferior reptile. But let them come to the bar and 
make good the charge. In preferring this charge, 
you arraigned not only James K. Polk, but that 
House, and their country, which it represented. 
They could not separate the President in this in- 
dietment. The gentlemen themselves had voted 
for the war, because they had not had the courage 
to vote against it. Now if what they said of the 
war and its origin and its motives was true, it was 
not for him to say what would be that judgment 


which the country would pass upon men who, || 


under such views, had given sucha vote. If it 
was not true, what judgment would be passed on 
those who made such a charge without adequate 
foundation? Let gentlemen look to it. The party 


who supported the warewould hold them to that |: 


issuc. They had pronounced a cruel judgment 
on the President, but “bloody inventions oft 
Let them be- 


lips.” 
Mr. M. insisted that the President’s position 
was utterly unassailable; nay, he would go further, 


and say, after all the long series of outrages which i 
Mexico had perpetrated against us—her refusal of ii bank, on Oreg 


reparation, and her public insults—it was the Presi- 
| dent’s duty to. march into their country; and, if he 
ii had had the means to do it, instantly to seize on 
i! Tampico and Vera Cruz; and that he would have 
| been justified before the whole world. - France had 
battered the Castle of San Juan d’Ulua about their 
ears for provocation not one-tenth as great.. Had 
we sat down under her wanton wrongs and inja- 
| ries, without demanding and taking redress, we 
| should have been forever disgraced in the eyes of 
mankind. , 

. Mr. M. hoped the country would bear witness 
i how this war had begun. The gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Genrry] had admitted it as a gen- 
| eral principle that when a country was actually en- 
gaged in war, it was not the proper time to indulge 
in severe reflections on the 


cheerfulness all necessary sacrifices to carry the 
| country through it with honor. But, then, the 
, gentleman thought that the present case formed an 
exception. On the contrary, never had patriotism 
been so little taxed. Our commerce had remained 
! free from injury; we had been under no fears of 
| invasion; nothing could be found in the incidental 
| effects of the war to make the most garrulous com- 
i] plain. ; 
experienced which were felt in all wars—before 
any of the facts were accurately known—before 
‘the House had any evidence whether General 
| Kearny had acted with or without instructions 
| from the President, a determined disposition had 
appearcd to find fault. Let the President conduct 
the war feebly and slackly, or with vigor and 
promptitude, still he must be attacked. It remind- 


| two or three in the morning, said to his pot com- 
panion, “ Now, if my wife has gone to bed, I 
will know of her what right she has to dare to go 
to bed before I come home; and, if she is sitting 
up, PI demand of her what right she has to be 
sitting up all night because I am not at home.” 

| Al the ingenuity of gentlemen had been taxed 
offset to the effect of the plain unvarnished tale the 


| message would tell in the ears of an upright, pa- 


' own legitimate effect without something to coun- 
teract it, it was a document which would create 
| such an impression as had never before been made 
| upon the American mind since the early days of 
the Revolution. 

If gentlemen wanted to be convinced of this, let 
i! them look even to the Whig papers themselves— 
| let them read a récent article in the New York 
Courier and Enquirer, an able discussion of the 
| war question, (which Mr. M. proposed to append 
| to the printed copy of his speech.) Let them then 
take up the New Orleans Bee, one of the strongest 
papers in the Whig ranks, and one which the Gov- 
ernment organ in this city had denounced with the 
|! utmost malignity. When this article was written 
| the editor had not yet received his cue from the 


| 
i 
i 
i 
1 


| to give tone to national opinion in opposition to 
! the Government. And now, asa party man, he 
|: desired to say to his friends on the opposite side 

! of the Elouse, that if they would but continue their 
| denunciations of the war in the key in which they 


|! had begun, and if they could but induce a few 


| similar, they would confer a greater benefit on the 
i Administration and its friends than by anything 
! else they could do. But he would advise them, 
| as an American, in all sincerity, to forget all party 
| divisions—at least to “assume a virtue, if they 
| had it not,” and stand by their country, right or 


| wrong. 


Fal 
|| Mr. M. referred the whole case to the American 
| people, and they would answer it at the next elec- 
ʻi tion, Could any one make them believe that M r 

| Polk commenced this war for his own aggrandize- 
ment; that he had taken military possession of the 
i: Mexican provinces from a love of conquest; that 
li he was wanting in patriotism; and, in a word, that 
| bis whole position was so bad that he was com- 
# pelled to resort to falsehood and misrepresentation 
j Never, never. 


{they should 
{| sub-ireasury, 


public councils in the | 
conduct of the war, but all should make with i 


Yet, before any of those injuries had been | 


ied him of a drunkard, who, going to his home at | 


| to concoct something that might serve by way of || 


! trlotie people. They knew well if left to work its | 


| National Intelligencer, or whoever else endeavored |} 


! more of these gentlemen to take positions exactly | 


A voice: “ What! must we play the hypocrite?” | 


i would find their opponents: prepared: for: them. 
But he would rather say to them, in the name of. 


} 
i the country and of common sense, leave off all this 
| 

i 

| 

i 


mere.party strife. Do not make. us an object of 
contempt to all nations. In the conduet of this 
war even England had not found a scintilla of 
blame to cast upon us; no, nor even. the. party 
i press itself, until it got its cue from Washington: | 
| e would, then, implore gentlemen ‘to desist.: He 
| desired to witness no party triumph at, the expense 
| of his country. He would raise his voiee in dep- 
| recation—even in supplication—that’ gentlemen 
would desist. ` The House had begun the war in 
i all unanimity: would it not now be disgraceful to 
| fall out with one another about its prosecution ? ~. > 
| But gentlemen said they would vote.all necessa- 
ry supplies, though they did not approve the war. 
Yes, they would shelter themselves from the pub- 
| lie censure by not refusing to vote. supplies; and 
then they would reserve to themselves the right to 
denounce the war. But the people could’ not be 
thus deceived. They would not be .made’ to be- 
lieve, from a timid vote of supplies, that the de- 
nouncers of the war were not the comforters of 
Mexico. 

He considered gentlemen who had voted for the 
war as in a worse condition than those of their 
party who had voted against it. Their argument 
in excuse would not avail; their vote for the war 
would not relieve Taylor from his danger; he 
must gain a victory or fali into the hands of the 
enemy long before the effect of that vote could 
reach him. But how was the condition of things 
changed since they gave their vote for the war? 
They accused the President of forcing them into 
that vote; but had not the course which they, so 
| much denounced been going on for months before? 
and yet was any voice raised against it, Had it 
not been notorious that the President had advanced 
| the army to the Rio del Norte? Why had not 
| gentlemen fulminated then? Why not interpose. 


| before ourarmy was pushed into the gorge? Where’ 


was the patriotism of gentlemen then? But.no3 
they judged rightly then, They saw no wrong; 
they uttered no remonstrance. Mexico said she 
meant to reconquer Texas to the Sabine. Were 
we basely to desert the State we had just admitted 
to our arms? Were we to let the army remain at 
| Corpus Christi till Mexico had gained a right by 
| prescription to all the country to the Nueces? No; 
i: if we believed Texas entitled to more, it was our 
| duty to defend her. i 

T'he country could not be deceived. Were we 
obliged to sit still, with hands folded, after Mexico, 
|i had warned us she meant to resume her rights over 
| Texas by the sword? If we believed their bom- 
; bastic threats, they meant to come not out to the- 
| Sabine, but to the Potomac. Was every nation’ 
| to provoke and insult us at pleasure; and were we 
i to be stigmatized because we had established mili- 
i tary law in provinces we had conquered by arms? 
Would any one talk so because conquered prison- 
| ers Were put in irons on board a ship of war to 
| prevent their rising? It was idle, and got up for 
| mere effect. 
| Mr. M. concluded by expressing his hope that 
| this debate would not continue. As a partisan, he 
| could wish that it should; but he felt too well 
assured that gentlemen who indulged in such lan- 
| guage as had been used in this debate, would fol- 
low in the downward track, and be consigned to 
| the deep oblivion of those who had denounced 
their own Government, when engaged in a just 
and necessary war. 

Mr. BARKLEY MARTIN then addressed the 
‘committee. He said: 
/ Mr. Cuairman, I had determined not to raise 
|! my voice, either in argument or declamation, on 
_ the subject which now engages the attention of the 
committee. I came to that conclusion, because it 
is not at all unusual for young members in this 
assembly to speak themselves out of character and 
out of notice. I thought I would be a listener; and 
“in the discharge of the high trusts committed to 
|: me by a magnanimous people, maintain their rights 
‘by a silent vote. This determination, however, 1 
changed, on hearing the speech of my colleague, 
{Mr. Gesrry.] 1 changed that determination 
when Į heard his denunciations; and although on 
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President, our’ residences being only a mile anda 
quarter apart—_I should regard myself as a traitor 
to my constituency, from whose bosom the Presi- 
dent came, were I to refrain from exercising my 
humble efforts in advocacy of his privtae charac- 
ter, which has been denounced upon this floor. 
Mr: Chairman, I am about to use Scripture 
language; too. (A laugh.) The gentleman from 
Indiana says. we are: getting very pious: here. 
Well, I am inclined to think that he does not stand 
in much danger of such an imputation. My col- 
league says he used the word ‘ lie” in a scriptural 
sense; and he said that he did not quote the residue 
of the passage. I will quote it now. The pas- 
sage is—“ believe a lie and be damned.” Now 
mark. My colleague characterizes the message 
as nothing but a low demagoguical attempt to 
make the people believe a lie. Now, what is the 
ground of this charge of falsehood? Mark, Mr. 
Chairman, how I will fasten this accusation some- 
where else What is the alleged lie? Here it is: 
«The war was commenced by the President, and 
has been carried on by the President.” So says 
my colleague. He represents the President as 
nothing more nor less than an usurper since the 
commencement of this war. I call the particular 
attention of the committee to the language of my 
colleague in his recent speech on this floor, in 
order to refer them more explicitly to his course 
during the last session of Congress. My colleague 
says this is a Presidential war. He affirms that it 
was begun by the President; and that, during its 
continuance, the President has been nothing but a 
tyrant. This is a grave charge. Let us carefully 
examine this charge of falsehood. Would it not 
appear strange indeed, if, in the course of my re- 
marks, I should prove that my colleague has, in 
the most solemn manner, endorsed the lie which 
he has attempted to fasten upon the President? 
In the message of the President of May last, he 
says: [Here Mr. M. quoted from the message the 
declaration that war existed by the act of the re- 
public of Mexico.] Now let me call you partic- 
ular attention to the following item, which I find 
recorded in the Journals of this House of the last 
session. [Mr. M. here read the preamble of the 
bill of last session, declaring that war existed, and 
voting supplies.] Mark, Mr. Chairman, here is 
the declaration of the President that ‘ war exists 
by the act of Mexico,” reiterated in the most ex- 
plicit terms. But a few days ago, my colleague, 
in his place, declared that the war exists by the 
act of the President of the United States; that it 
was begun by the President, and that it had been 
carried on by the President. Now, by reference 
to this Journal, I find it declared that ‘* war exists 
by the act of the republic of Mexico,” and not 
by the act of the American Government. Now 


Lask, are we not here clearly at issue? Is not the | 


declaration of my colleague a few days ago directly 
in conflict with this declaration in the Journal? I 


find, sir, further, that amongst the yeas who voted | 
on the passage of the bill, declaring that war ex- j 


isted by the act of the republic of Mexico, side 
by side with the six Democrats from the State of 
Tennessee—and, Mr. Reporter, set it down in 
capitals, so that it may go to Tennessee with all 
the prominence that typography can give it—I find 
the name of Mrrepirn P. GENTRY! 


rally. But I will say, that his solemn declaration 
of last session, registered on the records of this 
House, was a true declaration—it was founded in 
fact—it was founded by the history of the times— 


it was sustained, and it will be sustained by Ten- , 


nessee. 

Again, for thè sake of argument, let us admit 
that Mr. Polk has lied; let me ask, who are his 
endorsers? 
who lies is guilty of a great offence, and that he 
who publishes that lie to the world is still more 
culpable. Mr. Polk, then, it is said, has lied in 
this—that he has declared the war was begun by 
Mexico. But at the last session of the legislature 
my colleague, under the solemn obligation of an 
oath, came forward and endorsed that he, and pub- 
lished it to the American people! Consistency, 
Oh consistency! what a jewel thou art! But in 
the eyes of my colleague, it would seem, thou art 
but the unshapely and opaque mass which the ig- 
norant would cast aside as a worthless pebble! I 
recollect well the feelings and emotions of my 
bosom when the vote was to be taken. I had just 


Now, [| 
will not do my colleague the injustice to suppose | 
that he would lie morally, politically, or seriptu- | 


I have been taught to believe that he | 


| admitted that he had always exhibited 


heard the patriotic speech of my young colleague 

before me, [Mr. Cocxe:] . It thrilled my bosom 

with delight. I had looked across to my col-, 
leagues, and my eye was fastened on my colleague 

-fromthe western district, and I knew that he could 

not vote that this war was by.an act of the Presi- 
dent; for I recollect well when all hearts were de- 

sponding in this Hall, and when we lost all hope 

of the annexation of Texas, Tennessee, still by 

herrepresentative, [Mr. M. Brown,] came forward, 

and he introduced his resolution. It was taken 

up and adopted, and sent to the Senate. Now 

mark that act of war of Mexico. Isay that I had 
no apprehension as to the vote of my colleague 
from the western district, [Mr. Brown;]} but when 

my colleague from Rutherford county district [Mr. 

Gentry] was called, I leaned forward and anx- 
iously listened. I asked, ‘shall we stand alone | 
—seven or eight?” And when the name of Mere- | 
piru P. Gentry was called, and I heard that shrill | 
clarion voice pronounce the word “ay”—I reflect- 
ed with a proud emotion that Tennessee presented 
on this floor a united front in support of this war. 
But alas! a few short months pass away} the sun 
arose yesterday and was yet at the meridian when 
the same representative who, so bold and daring 
when the clarion notes of war first sounded 
throughout the land, like a true Tennesseean, 
joined his voice in the patriotic shout of “ay,” 
is now found an advocate of Mexico and of Mexi- 
can aggression! Yes, and I cannot but feel amazed 
at the manner in which my colleague attempts to 
excuse himself. I am not much in the habit of 
quoting poetry, but there is a verse which just 
now occurs to me, and is so applicable, that I 
must reciteit. I say that the gentleman’s “ay” 
on that occasion will 

& Tlaunt thee like a wicked conscience still, 
That mouldeth goblins swift as frenzy’s thought.” 

I have one remark or two to make here in rela- | 
tion to the moral influence of the course pursued | 
by my colleague. We are engaged in a war with | 
a foreign enemy. I ask, whatis better calculated ; 
to nerve the arm of that enemy than the declara- 
tion that we are in the wrong? What, I ask, is: 
more calculated to unnerve the arm of the volun- | 
teer from Tennessee than to tell him that his coun- 
try is engaged in an unjust war? The course pur- 
sued by my colleague at the last session, and his 
conduct now, reminds me very much of an anec- 
dote I once heard of the hypochondriac in Europe, 
who fancied himself to be possessed of a heretical 
leg and an orthodox leg. To punish the heretical 
leg—for he professed to be a very religious man— 
he was in the habit of removing all covering from | 
it, and exposing it to the chilling severity of the 
cold atmosphere. Iask my colleague which is the 
patriotic leg and which the Mexican leg? [A 
Jaugh.] Is it the leg of this session that he puts 
forth, or the patriotic leg of last session, which ! 
was so triumphantly displayed in the defence of 
his country, that he now puts forth? In his re- | 
marks yesterday, my colleague applauded the 
President of the United States asa gentleman. He 
The courte- | 
ous and honorable character and beaxiie of a gen- ii 
tleman. Onone occasion my collen stated that 
he had met the President in a political contest, and | 
he bore testimony to the courtesy and politeness 
of the President on that occasion. He stated fur- 
ther, that he was animated by no personal ill-will 
—no private pique—no individual hostility. But | 
in the face of all these sentiments of respect, which | 
my colleague assures us he has always entertained 
for the President, he yet came forward the other | 
day and declared on this floor that ‘< the personal | 
character of the President was unworthy the ap- 
probation of the meanest minion that shouted in 
his train.” How strangely inconsistent! My col- 
league knew well that the private character of the | 
President was such as had uniformly commanded 
the respect alike of his political friends and his po- | 
litical foes. And here I boldly assert, that in all j 

| 


the private relations of life—in all political contests | 
in his native State—throughout his whole career, 
the President has maintained a character of spot- 
| less integrity—a character that can be safely put || 
in comparison with that of any of his accusers. |i 
It is for this House to determine, Mr, Chairman, // 
whether the President of the United States was 
treated with becoming courtesy by my colleague 
on this floor a few days since. When, face to face, 
Greek met Greek—when my colleague and the | 
' President met in the political contest—courtesy |! 


i 
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attempted. 


| on this war. 


| nessee ‘ fisticuff.”’ 


revailed. No lie was then rudely given. No 
insinuation of pusillanimity or meanness was then 
But now the gentleman said he would 
his voice and spare not, in order to show 
that he “ was not afraid to speak P’ Not afraid 
to speak! Who doubted it? Who dare to ina 
sinuate that he who could in the coarsest terms 
denounce his opponent when he was a mile and a 
quarter distant, was afraid to speak? Certainly 
a gentleman so chivalric, so bold, could never be 
suspected of being afraid to speak here or any- 
where else! I have but a few additional remarks 
to make, and I shall be as brief as possible. Ido 
not intend to arraign any gentleman. I come not 
here to impugn the motives of any member of this 
House. But I come to defend myself against the 
charge of treason. And I might, perhaps, find 
occasion for some little personal insult, if it were 
not that I have determined to have no controversy 
here with the Mexicans or their adherents. Oh! 
but Iam guilty of treason—why? Because I am 
represented as saying that the President is not 
guilty of aviolation of the Constitution in carrying 
Why, I have shown you that this 
war was commenced by Mexico; and I proved it 
by the solemn fact recorded on your journals, and 
endorsed by my colleague. Who has declared 
this war? I answer, Congress has declared this 
war. Congress has placed in the hands of the 
President the means to prosecute this war. And, 
is it not strange the President, for doing the very = 
thing which my colleague clothed him with power 
to do, is denounced as atraitor? Is it not passing 
strange that the President, for executing the com- 
mands of my colleague, is denounced by that very 
gentleman as guilty of treason? I speak in a scrip- 
tural sense, if I build up that which I destroy, 
am I not a transgressor? For what has the Presi- 
dent waged this war? Why does not the gentle- 
man ask himself why he voted for thiswar? The 
President, he says, is carrying on the war without 
telling us the ostensible objects of the war. The 
gentleman says that the object of the war was to 
relieve General Taylor and his brave soldiers at 
Palo Alto. But was that the way to relieve Gen- - 
eral Taylor? If that had been the gentleman’s 
object in voting for the war, why did he not adopt 
the plan of the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
[Mr. Hupson,] and, like another Cato, call upon 
the President to “ disband his legions ?”” 
Let us, Mr. Chairman, take a very brief view of 
the events—of the course of policy pursued by the 
two parties on this question. I recollect at the last 


lift ap 


| session of Congress to have witnessed—l say it with 


all respect—on the countenance of my friend some 
degree of writhing under the lash of the venerable 
gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams.] 
The gentleman from Kentucky said he was in, 
favor of whipping Mexico into a peace. The gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts replied that we had 
whipped her enough. I agreed with him then; 
and I expected, from the manifestations he present- 
ed on that evening, that until this war had termi- 
nated we should have had no discussion as to the 
causes of the war, but would press forward to a 
peace, to be obtained by ‘‘ whipping Mexico.’” 
But we have resumed our seats here, and instead of 
unanimity, we finda very different aspect of affairs. 
Mr. Chairman, a longer time ago than I now choose 
to tell, I used to do a little of what we call in Ten- 
[A laugh.| But I never could 
fight when told that my cause was bad. When I 
fancied that I had received an insult, and my friends 
held me back and told me I had not sufficient cause 
to fight, I was forced to pause and reflect. When 
my father told me that my cause was not just, I 
reflected. But when my friends said,  Martin’s 
in the right,” I made but I won’t say what I 
did. What sort ofa ridiculous attitude does he 
present who calls out to a chap who, with coat off 
and sleeves tucked up, has spat on his hands, and 
gone at it real Tennessee fashion— John, your 
cause is bad, but whip him like h—1l!’’ (Laughter. ] 
How ridiculous to call out to the President, ‘* Polk, 
you’re in the wrong, but whip ’em like d nl? 
[Renewed laughter.] ‘Polk, you’re in an unjust 
war—you’re leading the country into a-damna~ 
ole war, but never mind, whip ’em like hA p? 
[Laughter.] Now, Mr. Chairman, I admire the 
sincerity, I revere the consistency of the immortal 
“ fourteen” that voted against the declaration of 
war. I say to the gentleman from Ohio over the 
way, [Mr. Gippines,] notwithstanding you have 
committed political sins of a high order, yet in this 
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business of the war you are 
the thanks of good men. Your judgment was con- 
vinced that the war was wrong, and you voted as 
your judgment directed. You said: “Jonathan, 
you're going into an unjust war; PH wash my 
hands of it!?? [A laugh.) 

the gentleman from Ohio, and the gentleman from 
Massachusctts. He violates the laws neither of 
God nor man, But he who denounces the war as 
unjust, and yet votes for it, violates both God’s 
holy law and every principle of ethics. Those 
gentlemen look abroad upon the battlefield—they 
behold the battlements of Monterey—they see a 
chivalric Worth—(and Worth let his name ever- 
more remain, for his deeds are those of a true 


man)—they see him scaling the fortified heights— || 


they hear a Campbell and an Anderson, of Tennes- 
see, commanding the brave volunteers of that State, 
and they declare, <‘ We voted for this war, but it 
is an unjust war; it is a President’s war; it is an 
unholy wart? What would be the effect of such 


a speech! Would it not paralyze the heart-strings 


of the gallant volunteer? Would it not cause him 
to sheath his sword, and pause in sorrow in the 
midst of his glorious career? But suppose another 
voice saluted the ears of the soldier. Suppose it 
was proclaimed to them: “This is a just war. 
For years your country has patiently suffered 
wrongs at the hands of Mexico, and is now at 
length driven to seek redress on the field of battle. 
Your cause is just; it is the cause of your coun- 
try.” Task, what would be the effect of sucha 
speech as that?) What would be its effect on the 
Tennessee volunteers? Why, they would, in Ten- 
nessee style, throw up their caps in the air, and, 
shouting aloud “ Remember the deeds of our 
fathers at New Orleans!” they would rush to the 
thickest of the fight. I really was half inclined 


to fear that after the speech of my colleague we j 


would get no more volunteers from Tennessee. 
We area j 
denounced as the supporters of an unjust war. 
Yet I think we are a God-fearing people in Ten- 
nessee. We profess there to have our altars and 
our churches. The Tennesseean father trains his 
child to respect the laws of God and the laws of 
man. The first lesson that is impressed upon the 
youthful breast is to remember that to be just is 
to obey God. I ask my colleague, if Tennessee 
believes the doctrines which he proclaimed the 
other day, how can he expect to muster any more 
volunteers into the field in answer to the country’s 
call? I never will engage in an unjust act, if I 
know it to be unjust. I care not what the sacrifice, 
if convinced 

Mr. GENTRY. I had not the pleasure of hear- 
ing all the remarks of my colleague with reference 
to. what I said. He is now proceeding in a strain 
of argument which 


Mr. MARTIN. My hour has nearly expired. | 


Will the gentleman wait till I have concluded ? 
Mr.GENTRY. It would seem from his argu- 

ment that my remarks were levelled against the 

justice of the war. 


mending a war, I was inclined to believe, and did 
believe, that I would have voted for it. I did not 
at all undertake to justify Mexico. What I com- 
plained of was, that the war had been unconstitu- 
tionally made—made by the President; whereas 


it could be made constitutionally only by the rep- |; s : 
i [Laughter.] I hope that he will seek forgiveness | 


| of Tennessee, and first convince them that that war |, 


resentatives of the people in Congress assembled. 
The whole course of the gentleman’s remarks is 
based on what I did not say. 

Mr. MARTIN. Task him whether he believes 
the war to be just or unjust? 

Mr. GENTRY. Whether just or unjust, the 
nation being at war, though the Constitution has 
been violated, that violation will be neither re- 
paired nor redressed by failing to sustain the arms 
of the United States, and by adding to the disgrace 
ofa violated Constitution that of a defeated army. 
I prefer victories to defeats so long as the Ameri 


ean army is in the field under the flag of our coun- | 


try. It is the duty of the representatives of the 


people to redress the violation of the Constitution. | can only say that I expect one d 
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That’s the language of | 


ust people there, although we have been | 


I said nothing on that, except | 
that if the President had, in conformity with his | 
constitutional obligations, sent in a message recom- | 


consistent, and deserve | 


war to be just or unjust? and I demand a categori- 
cal answer; I don’t ask for a speech. My col- 
league remains silent. I would be—— 

Mr. GENTRY. I say again that whenever the 


and been presented in such circumstances as to 
enable members of this House to express an opin- 
ion on its merits, I would be prepared to say 
whether the war is just or unjust. believe just 
and sufficient cause existed fora war with Mexico 
for years, if the Government had ‘chosen to avail 
itself of them. 

Mr. MARTIN. Tcannot yield the floor for a 
speech. I wanta categorical answer. i 

Mr. GENTRY. You have your answer. 

Mr. MARTIN. I repeat the interrogator 


unjust? 

Mr. GENTRY. I do not believe that it has 
been constitutionally made. 

Mr. MARTIN. Isit justorunjust? [A laugh.] 

Mr. GENTRY. [admit that Mexico commit- 
ted many acts which would have justified this na- 
tion in making war. [Laughter.] But this is not 
a war constitutionally made. 

Mr. MARTIN. Will you answer the ques- 
tion? 

Mr. GENTRY. It depends on the facts. 

Mr. MARTIN. Ah! 


the republic of Mexico! 


again and again exclaim, *‘ Out, damned spot,” 


haunt him like the ghost of Banquo ! 

A voice: The ghost of Bancroft! [Laughter.] 

Mr. MARTIN. The gentleman is mistaken— 
not the ghost of Bancroft, this time. [Laughter.] 
I thought that the spirit of the brave Tennesseean 
would not have shrunk from giving an answer 
to the inquiry. But it is for this House to deter- 
mine whether my colleague has marched up to the 
scratch, It is for them to say which leg is out. I 
think the Mexican leg is out! {Laughter.] But 


him answer that question. 
Mr. GENTRY. 
those who have the right to catechise. 
Mr. MARTIN. I beg to say that it has been 
with the best feelings, and in accordance with the 


colleague. - But in silence has he remained. Ye 
Gods! Be ready with your thunderbolts, and 
strike the representative—the Tennessee represen 
tative, who is obstinately dumb! 


Jost in the laughter elicited by his colleague’s ani 
mated apostrophe. 

Mr. MARTIN. I have spoken in ali kindnes 
to my colleague, and I beg leave here to repeat 
| that for him I entertain the most friendly feeling. 
But I must tell my constituents that the gentleman 
accused the President of making the people believe 
a lie which he himself had endorsed. I assure 
him I use the word ‘‘in a scriptural sense 


j 


| for which he voted is just. p 
Mr. GENTRY. I seek no forgiveness. 
Mr. MARTIN. Then I can only say that the 


| 
| 
| 


senses, as he is in the habit of quoting Scripture— 
(Here the hammer fell.] 
Mr. MARTIN. Let me add one remark, 


1 


Does the gentleman believe the war to be just or | 


I tell the gentleman I believe Tennessee will make į 


Mr. GENTRY here made a remark which was | 


; gentleman comes under that melancholy descrip- | 
tion of the Scripture, “ given over to hardness of ,; 
heart.” [Laughter.] [have no doubt that my col- ) 
league, when he comes to his cool and sober. 


question comes up here, or if it had come up here į 


H 
‘ 


ii 


1 S iog 
| league sitting on the top of some high mounts 
i| Williamstown, erying- out “Oh! that my: head — 
| € were a fountain of tears, and that my eyes would 
į ‘run rivers of waters, that I might wash away my 
transgressions!” {Loud laughter] 00.007" 
Mr. GARRETT DAVIS addressed’ the čom- 
i! mittee as follows: Be 
| In every Government, he said, there-were two 
t 


ie 


il 
gi 


|| spirits in existence: the one the spirit of despotism, 
| the other that of popular freedom. © In the organi- 
| zation of all Governments, it is necessary to.con- 


|! centrate power in. the hands: of some officer; and 


| when this power is of an executive character; and 


iiis concentrated in.a class°of. individuals, or.in a 


! single individual, it is a very common ‘oceurrence 


"for such individual or individuals’ to fancy that 


hey are elevated to a position above all question, 
above all examination, above all scrutiny, as tothe 


|| Movements in which and for which they exercise 
ji th 


eir official power. 

Mr. Chairman, when Brutus met old Augustus 
t Philippi, Augustus and his myrmidons thought 
į that Brutus was guilty of treason. When Charles 
I. usurped the power of levying ship-money, and 
he patriot Hampden resisted this. usurpation: of 
power, Charles and his servile adherents denounced. 
Hampden as guilty of treason. In a later day, 
when the mother country, in its imperial: power, 


i A A 
i was about to oppress the colonies, and Patrick 


et there it will ever stare him in the face, and |: 


t 


I am always ready to answer |! 


courtesies of this House, that I have catechised my | 


yor! 


[Order !?? “Order!”] Well, then, (continued |) 1 ties, 
Mr. M. as he reluctantly approached his seat,) I}, by the President of unconstitutional power. > The 
ay to find my col- i) man who raises his voice for the purpose of deter- 


What are they? My |} Henry, in the then colony of Virginia, raised his 
colleague refuses to give a categorical answer to a || voice in resistance to those aggressions, and warh- 
plain categorical question. I will give the answer. || ed George HI. and his adherents that Cæsar tiad 
It stands recorded in his vote; it stands recorded i found his Brutus. and Charles his Cromwell, 
in that list of yeas and nays; it stands thus: “I |! 
believe that this war was brought on by the act of | 
Meneoirn P. GENTRY, || 
of the State of Tennessee! ? And yet my col- `: 
league refused to answer here to-day! But his |: 
answer is on your record; and though he may |! 


these myrmidons of despotic power rose and cried, 
“Treason! treason! treason!’’ It seems to me, 
Mr. Chairman, that some gentlemen are imbued 
with the same spirit of servile truckling to power in 
this our age and our country. Why, Mr. Chairman, 
we are told by gentlemen, if we dare to investigate 
' the conduct of the President of the United States 
in relation to the beginning of this war, that we 
are guilty of moral treason. 

Sir, this question has two aspects: one foreign, 
and the other domestic. 


| Mexico and the United States ?. Of what interest, 
; of what moment, of what importance, is itto the 
: people of the United States? Why, sir, Mexico 
| 1s but a fly on the bull’s horn. . We have now over- 
run one-half of that country; the difficulty is, not 
_to vanquish her, but to find her forces in the field 
| with which to combat, and the greatest difficulty 
| with which this nation will have to contend will 
| be, how to call off its victorious soldiers from. this 
} more than half vanquished nation. 

But the question which rises infinitely in impor- 
tance before thePeople of the United States in ref- 
erence to this war, and in comparison with which 
awar with Mexico and England would not bear 
i one hundredth part the importance, is this: How 
was this war begun? Was it begun by the Con- 
gress ofthe United States—the constitutional depos- 
itory of the war-making power? Or was it begun 
by the Executive, usurping this power? Sir, I 
appeal to you, and I appeal to every gentleman 
here, if it is not the duty of every man on this 
floor, Whig or Democrat, to march up to the in- 
vestigation of this question, and to examine and 
; decide it in sober seriousness and truth. If this 
question is, by the truth of the case, to be detided 
in the affirmative, I ask if it is not of infinitely 
more importance to the present and future welfare 
| of this country and to. the liberties of this people, 
: that we should rebuke and condemn, and agree to 
i punish, the usurper of this power, than that we 
| should vanquish Mexico a hundred times over ? 

Sir, there are different kinds of treason. There 
is treason to the Constitution of our country; there 
| is treason to the liberty which we inherited from 
our fathers; there is treason in folding our arms 
and making ourselves the willing instruments, or 
| even the unwilling instruments, of the violation of 

the sacred charter ofour liberties, and theusurpation 
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ring others from such an investigation as this, under 
the cry.that he is holding. out < aid: and comfort? 
tò the enemy, is himself far more of a traitor than 
the man whom he condemns. : . 
‘But; Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Indiana | 
[Mr. Kenney] says that although the President | 
is not a-Hercules, he will put him in the arena to 
vindicate himself against all the opposition that has 
been made. Well, | have heard of the prowess of 


the present Chief Magistrate being sung from the hi f r of ¢ 
|| fill, and what character of functions is he to exer- 


samé State, in which it was said that President Polk 
had planned and conductedthe battles of Palo Alto, į 
Resaca de la Palma, and Monterey, and had de- | 
served more credit for the brilliant success of our | 
arms in them than even General Taylor himself. | 
Here comes forward the gentleman from Indiana— 
and he was followed yesterday by the gentleman | 
from. Georgia [Mr. Jonss]—and avows that he į 
who, on this foor, or anywhere else, dares to ques- | 
tion the immaculate purity, the consummate wis 
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give an indefinite extension of power to the Presi- 
dent; we define his power, and we define it: within 
the limits of a few general principles; and for the 
execution of this power, so much of national law 
ag is necessary to enable him to execute the func- 
tions of his office is adopted by the Constitution, 
and no more. f 

Well, now, Mr. Chairman, the President of the 
United States, in waging this war, as our com- 
mander-in-chief—what character of office does he 


cise? Exclusively military. And the power of 

sovereignty which is to be exercised by the victo- 

rious nation over conquered territory 1s not to be’ 
exercised by the conqueror who gains the victory | 
at all, but by the Legislature—the representatives | 
of the sovereignty of the people—and which is au- | 
f thorized by the Constitution to wage war and make | 
| conquests, and to be exercised by nobody else. | 
But on an another occasion I will explain my | 


dom, and the self-sacrificing patriotism of the official 
acts of James K. Polk, in this matter of the Mexi- 
can war, is guilty of moral treason.: Why, Mr. 
Chairman, has it come to this? The gentleman 
from Indiana magnifies the prowess and the wis- 
dom of James K. Polk immeasurably. The ques- | 
tion was asked by the gentleman from Indiana the | 


other day, “who is James K. Polk??? Why, if), 


the gentleman from Indiana, or the gentleman from | 
Georgia, were to answer, you would have him rep- | 
resented as some Alexander the Great, or Timour 


and distinguished by patriotism and public service, || 


that it was treason to question the infallibility of | 
this President! Do gentlemen expect by such 
denunciations, to stifle the voice of free discussion 


in this Hall? If so, they will find themselves grossly || 
riistaken, ji 


Sir, this nation now presents a most extraordi- i 
nary spectacle. Every man—Whig or Democrat 
—will concede that the war-making power is vested | 
by the Canstitution in the Congress of the United | 
States. The grave charge of the Whig party—a | 


charge which is believed by a majority of the peo- || 


ple of this nation, and by a majority of the people | 


views more at large on this point. 

The main question here (and which the Presi- 
dent has kept out of view entirely in his message) 
is this: For what was the present war commenced? 
And who began it?) Now, I concéde at the thresh- 
old that the United States have a long list of 
grievances against Mexico. If Mexico. had had 
a settled government, so as to have been responsi- 
| ble, as nations usually are by international law to 
i each other, I admit then that there were causes for 


t 


he T ‘ i ne pir |; war which would have been sufficient for Congress, 
the Tartar—some character so elevated in mind | 


‘ the legitimate war-making power, to have declared 
war against Mexico. But was the President of the 
United States of that opinion? If he was of that 
| opinion, had he the power to declare this war and 
| draw the sword himself? Or had he only the 
| power to Jay our wrongs before Congress, and 
recommend them as the basis of a declaration of 
| war? Atthe last session of Congress the Presi- 
| dent of the United States expressly, after advert- 
ing to these causes and enumerating them in part, 


treat for peace, during the pendency of that mission 
he refrained from making a declaration of war 
| against Mexico, as he would have done under a 


stated that, as he had sent a mission to Mexico to | 


who are engaged in battling for their country, too | 
—is, that the President of the United States began | 
this war. That is the charge. Why, at the last | 
session of Congress, I introduced a resolution ask- | 
ing the President to communicate to the House | 
the transactions in connexion with this war that 
were then taking place on the Rio Grande, and | 
his friends, the Democrats on this floor, voted | 
down this resolution, and stifled all inquiry. By | 
the public prints we are informed that a regiment | 
of armed emigrants is about to be enlisted, to go | 
into service on a distant theatre. A resolution 1s |) time, for their redress, he was guilty of dereliction 
introduced (at the last session of Congress) to; of duty; and his judgment then was, and he an- 
make an inquiry as to the object of raising this | nounced it solemnly to Congress and the nation, 


body of men; whether they are raised as soldiers |; that under the state of the case, as it then existed, 


. Joy se p > gre |! 5 . . 
or armed emigrants; and to what country they are | he did not deem it sufficient cause for war. Well, 


destined; and the friends of the President come | now, how did the war begin? It was not begun 
forward, stifle this inquiry, and vote down this || i 


different state of the case. That was the position 
i of the President of the United States at the begin- 
| ning of the last session of Congress. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, here is the admission of the President 
himself, that the wrongs which he now not only 
enumerates, but exaggerates, were insuficient, un- 
der the circumstances of the case, to authorize him 


If they were sufficient, (which he at this time 
seems to think,) and he failed and omitted to re- 
commend to Congress a declaration of war at that 


to recommend to Congress a declaration of war. | 


resolution. 
gress, a resolution is offered, asking the President : 


Well, at the present session of Con- |; 


by Congress. That question—one of the greatest 
i that can be submitted to human legislation, the 
| question of war and peace, which the sages who 


of the United States, to what purpose and to what | framed the Constitution vested in Congress, and 


President, ; A 

SEL a ANS RAE sae H making power that such a state of relations should 

dees: i iow, e een of | exist between Mexico and this country—the war 
ander-in-cniet of our | commenced. The material question now is, how 


armies. The gentleman from South Carolina d i 

§ > ? d 
+ Pd . . à d the war commence’ an who commenced it? 
stated his functions-and his duties with great pre- ‘ 


cision and force; and the true position which he į 
stated with so much clearness, leads inevitably to 
a condemnation of the course of the President 
himself, and of his deputies acting in California | 
and Mexico, and condemns the course of the gen- | 
tleman himself, I think, and of his friends on this 
floor. 

Mr. Chairman, the President of the United 
States has no power that does not spring out of | 
the Constitution as commander-in-chief of the |} 
army of the United States; he has no power for 
the warrant of which he is not to throw himself-|} 
back upon the Constitution. No military officer 
or naval officer of the United States of America 


inutes to this question. 
The President says in his message to Congress 
at the commencement of the present session: 


*¢ But Mexico herself has never placed the war which she 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I question the truth of 
S-i 


di 
And I ask the attention of the committee a few | 
m 


heré and ask members of Congress to preserve the 
courtesy of official relations with him? 

But let us examine this matter for a moment. 
The President during the last year was endeavor- 
ing tò negotiate a treaty with the Government of 
Mexico under the Presidency of Paredes. Pa- 
redes was then in power: he represented the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico, and the President recognised 
him as such by sending an ambassador of peace to 
him, endeavoring to negotiate that treaty. Now, 
Mr. Chairman, what then took place? At the time 
that James K. Polk, the President of the United 
States,-was professing amity and friendship with 
Mexico, and endeavoring to induce that Govern- 
ment to negotiations, he was holding confidential 
communications with a conspirator who was en- 
deavoring to over throw that Government! Now, 
if the President of the United States has personally. 
evinced an inclination for such a work as this, I 
protest in the name of my constituency against his 
compromising the honor of the Government of his 
country, and polluting the fair fame of the United 
States; by involving them in the infamy. of a dou- 
ble-handed dealing like this. When before did 
ever a President of the United States confess, and 
confess to the world, in an official communication 
to Congress, that at the time he was professmg 
friendship to a Power we were then at peace with; 
that at that time he was endeavoring to get their 
President, by all manner of means, by persuasion, 
by coercion, to enter into the negotiation of a 
treaty,—when did the President of the United States 
say that at the same time he was leagued with a 
conspirator to overthrow that Government to which 
he was thus professing friendship? And what 
sort of an ally was he choosing? Santa Ana, one 
of the bloodiest and most perfidious monsters of 
the age—the author of that long, dark catalogue 
of wrongs which the President recites against 
Mexico;. the monster who perpetrated the out- 
rages in Texas at the Alamo, and in other bloody 
and barbarous conflicts? The President of the 
United States enters into a league with him—a se- 
cret league with him, for the purpose of overthrow- 
ing a friendly Government; and he comes forth 
now before Congress and the nation and admits 
that such were the relations with himself and 
Santa Ana—that at the time he was holding out 
the olive-branch to Paredes, he had his dark emis- 
saries hovering around Havana, stealthily confer- 
ring with the captive of Havana, and concocting 
treason with him against the Government of his 
country! The President admits this, Mr. Chair- 
man, and asks the Congress of the United States 
to lend its sanction to this dark transaction ! 

Now, Mr. Chairman, one word on this question 
of treason. “Evil be to him who evil thinks.” 
What is treason against the United States ? 

[Mr. D. read from the Constitution: ‘* Treason 
‘against the United States shall consist only in 
< waging war against them, or in adhering to their 
‘ enemies, giving them aid and comfort,” and from 
some judicial exposition of this article.] 

Mr. TIBBATTS here interposed to put a ques- 
tion to his colleague; but 

Mr. DAVIS declined to give way, on account 
| of the shortness of the hour. 

Well, now, Mr. Chairman, (said Mr. D.,) the 
President of the United States has told us he gave 
orders to Commodore Conner, and to our other 
naval commanders, to allow Santa Ana a free 
transit from Havana to Mexico. What is trea- 
son? Itis an adherence to ovr enemics. What is 
adherence to ourcnemies? Itis sending them men 
and money. Commodore Conner was in com- 
mand of this squadron: suppose that without in- 
| structions from the President of the United States 
he had admitted Santa Ana and his fleet to have 
passed into Mexico. By the law of nations, every 
citizen of the country with whom we are at war 
is an enemy to every citizen of our country. 
| Here, then, are Santa Ana and Almonte, the ablest 


ii men of all the Mexican republic, banished from 


its bounds, and by it the people of Mexico de- 
prived of their skill, their courage, their genius in 


| -war—that confidence that could unite them in for- 


midable combination against the United States— 
and behold the President of the. United States, 
while we are engaged in war with Mexico, in se- 
| cret league with them, and holding out facilities 
for their return to their own country! Suppose 
| Commodore Conner, without instruction frem the 
President of the United States, had admitted these 


+ 
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wound received in the attack on Tabasco, had ad- 
mitted them—I ask my learned friend before me, 
IMr. Doverass,] Lask every gentleman here, if he 
would not have committed an act of treason; and 
if he would not have justly been subject to the 
infliction of death, the punishment to that crime? 
Who can controvert it? : 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what immunity. against 
the penalty of treason has James K. Polk more 
than Commodore Conner or any other man? I 
arraign him, Mr. ‘Chairman: he has. committed 
that crime to the letter.. Arraign him, try him in 
one of the courts of the United States, and the 
only plea by which he can attempt a defence is by 
stultifying himself and declaring he did. not com- 
prehend the nature of the deed he was doing! I 
call upon James K. Polk—I call upon his friends 
here, and I defy them—I defy the ingenuity of 
man, on the acts to which I have adverted, to shield 
him, if he were on trial before the tribunals of this 
country, from the crime of treason, according to 
the common-law definition, except it be on the 
ground of stultifying himself by contending that 
he was not conscious of what he was doing. And 
yet, after the guilt of such conduct as this, he 
makes the imputation of treason against Congress 
and members of Congress who dare to look into 
his proceedings ! : 

But, Mr. Chairman, I will proceed. I do not 
charge the President of the United States with a 
*ie’’—with falsehood; but I say that in this pa- 
per there is a tissue of grosser misrepresentations. 
than are contained in any paper that has ever be- 
fore emanated from a public functionary of this 
Government. If he did not purpose falsehood and 
misrepresentation in drawing up this paper, he 
shows himself guilty of a grossness of ignorance 
which utterly disqualifies him for the office he fills 
and for the discharge of his duties to the American 
people. Well, I will proceed rapidly to notice ; 
some of these things in their order. e says: 

“In the month of May, 1836, Santa Ana acknowledged, 
by a treaty with the Texan authorities, in the most solemn 
form, ‘the full, entire, and perfect independence of the 
republic of Texas.’ ”? 

Now, wiiat is the idea here conveyed to the || 
American people? That a treaty, a national com- 
pact -between the sovereign powers of two coun- 
tries, was made between Texas and the Mexican 
Government, and by it that the Mexican Govern- || 
ment acknowledged the independence of Texas. || 
Now, Mr. Chairman, the President. knows this is 
nottrue. Why, Santa Ana was a prisoner of war, 
and had no authority to make a treaty to have the 
least binding effect on Mexico. | 

Second. “ Before the annexation of Texas to the United |} 
States was consummated, Mexico herself, by a formal act of || 
her Government, had acknowledged the independence of | 
‘Texas as a nation.” 

I will not say this declaration is a “‘lie;” I will 
not say it is a falsehood; but I will say it is not | 
true; and I will say that any man occupying Mr. | 
Polk’s position, and having the documents which 
are in the State Department at his command, could | 
have learned better. Here is the truth of the case. 
{Mr. D. glanced at the propositions which passed | 
between Texas and Mexico for a recognition by į 
the latter of the independence of the former, but 
was not heard so as to be reported.} 

Third. «Texas, as ceded to the United States by France, | 
in 1808, has been always claimed as extending west to the 
Rio Grande, or Rio Bravo.” 

Now, “Texas”? never was ceded by France to | 
the United States. Louisiana was; but that is a | 
different matter. Why should this phraseology i 
be used, unless to convey the impression to the : 
American people that the identical province of 
Texas, the boundary of which its representa- 
tives claim to be the Rio Grande from its mouth 
to its source, was ceded by France to the United | 
States! i 


Fourth. “The Texas which was ecdcd to Spain by the | 
Florida treaty of 1819 embraced all the country now claimed 
by the State of Texas between the Nueces and the Rio 
Grande.” 

That is not true. What country does Texas | 
now claim? The entire country east of the Rio | 
Grande, from its mouth on the sea to its source in 

_ the mountains. Neither France nor the United | 
States contended for any such extent of Texas. | 
They claimed that Texas extended to the lower Rio | 
Grande; that it run up that stream to New Mexico, | 
and then. with the eastern boundary of New Mex- | 
ico along towards the northwest. But never did | 
France or the United States assume the absurd ii 


| proper shall be annexed to the 


| republic extended up to the Nueces; yet the Presi 
dent tells us that the Texas which we annexed— |! 


position that Texas ever possessed or commanded 
any portion of New Mexico at all. 


Fifth. “The republic of Texas always claimed this river 


as her western boundary; and in her treaty made with Santa | 


Ana in May, 1836, he recognised it as such.” 


Santa Ana made no such recognition. Look at 
the article of the treaty itself. It merely recited 
that. the Mexican army should withdraw from 
Texas and cross the Rio Grande. And to refute 
the assertion as to the uniform claim of Texas to 
the Rio Grande, Mr. D. referred to the fact that 
Texas became one of the Mexican States under the 
constitution of 1824; when, not having population 


sufficient for the organization of a distinct State | 


government, she united with Coahuila in one gov- 
ernment—Coahuila on the north, and Tamaulipas 
on the lower Rio Grande extending to the Nue- 
ces, Tamaulipas including Corpus Christi at the 
time. Texas (he said) was a State of the Federal 
republic of Mexico, with her western boundary on 
the Nueces, and not one foot west of it; and after 


Texas went off from the republic of Mexico she | 
entered into a treaty with the republic of the Rio! 


Grande, and aided Canales, its head, in maintain- 
ing the claims of that republic to the Nueces; and 
this as late as 1839. 
respondence between Mr. Donelson, our chargé to 
Mexico, and Mr. Buchanan, Secretary of State, in 
which Mr. D. informed the latter in 1845, during 
the progress of the negotiation for annexation, that 
Tamaulipas, Coahuila and New Mexico, extended 
across the Rio Grande, and that Tamaulipas and 


| Coahuila extended to the western bank of the 


Nueces. That was the information in the archives 
of the State Department, furnished by our own 
chargé to Texas, so that Mr. Polk was in posses- 
sion of it. 

But E will go on to the next point: 

“ This was the Texas which, by the act of our Congress 


of the 29th December, 1845, was admitted as one of the 
States of our Union.” 

Why, then, did our resolutions say that ‘* Texas 
nited States? 


Why did they reserve all questions of Texan 


| boundary for the decision of our Government? 


The very words and phraseology of the resolu- 
tions themselves contradict this position taken in 
Mr. Polk’s message. 


“ But Mexico herself has never placed the war which she 
has waged upon the ground that our army occupied the 
intermediate territory between the Nueces and the Rio 
Grande. Her refuted pretension that Texas was not in fact 
an independent state, but a rebellious province, was obsti- 
nately persevered in; and her avowed purpose in com- 
mencing a war with the United States was to reconquer 
Texas, and to restore Mexican authority over the whole 
territory, not to the Nueces only, but to the Sabine.” 


These two positions in the message contain the 


| pith in this controversy—that Texas extended to | 


the Rio Grande—and that Mexico commenced the 
was, 

After the discussion which has already taken 
place on that point, no candid man, with any ref- 
erence to facts, in my humble judgment, can at- 
tempt to maintain the position that Texas extended 
to the Rio Grande. Why, we ceded Texas to 
Spain in 1819: had not Spain then the right to 
make the political organization of Texas, and with 
such boundaries as she pleased? She did; and 
made Texas the province east of the Nueces, and 
Tamaulipas and Coahuila provinces west of the 
Nueces. 


in 1839, entered into a league, offensive and defen- 
sive, with the republic of the Rio-Grande: tha 


the Texas always contended for by France, th 


the eastern margin of the Rio Grande, from its 
mouth to its source. | | d J 
falsehood; but I say it manifests a degree of ig- 


norance—gross, palpable ignorance—that shows || n 
miley of ie |! ‘navy of the United States.” 


the man guilty of it to be utterly incompetent to 
have charge of the concerns of this great nation. 
[Mr. D. also read extracts (which we regret we 
are unable to obtain, but the purport of which 
will be gathered from the succeeding portion o 


He also referred to the cor- | 


In this form these States remained du- i 


ndependent, with her boundary to the Nueces; she | 
| maintained it to the Nueces, and no farther; and 


United States, and ‘Texas herself—is the Texas 4 
which is now attempted to be extended along on ;; ; À i 
; ‘of the Government, in relation to the establish- 
Now, I will not say thisis 
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; ment would not fight for what the Government 6 


/ was then made by the Government of 
: our Government, whether we would make war for 


! 1846—seven months after. : 
i purpose of Mexico to make war for all of Texas; 


Mr. D.’s remarks) from : communications: of Mi 
Allen, Secretary of State pro tem. of Texas'in 1845; 
of Mr. Donelson, our Mexican chargé; antl of 
Mr. Buchanan, our. Secretary. of State, all bear- 
ing on this question of boundary, and. going 
show, as he contended, the absence of any cleit 
even on the part of Texas, at-that time toia weste 
ern boundary beyond the Nueces. ] 
Now, Mr. Chairman, (he continued,) here ia: 
question itself—the point and the ‘pith sof ‘it madé 
by Texas herself to our Government during ‘the 
pending of this negotiation in June, 1845, and be- 
fore the terms offered by our resolutions were.ac- | 
cepted bythe Government of Texas, They. ask” 
of our Government to defend Texas to the Rio. 
Grande; our Government refuse to. do so, express+ 
ly on the ground that the country has.always been 
in the occupancy of Mexiéo.and never. in the-pos- 
session of Texas; that the resolations had left itarn: 
open question to be decided, and ‘that oar Goven 


Texas refused to fight. ER O A 
Here are the archives—documents in. the State: 
Department, conclusively proving this questions 
and in opposition to this testimony the President 
of the United States comes forward and tells Con- 
gress, upon this occasion, that the Rio Grande is 
the boundary of Texas, and that Mexico made 
war upon us by marching her arms toa post where 
her authority had ever ruled, and of which she has 
ever been in possession since the settlement of the 
country! Sir, there is no getting out of it.’ Why; 
sir, Mr. Polk tells us that General Taylor took 
post in July, 1845, at Corpus Christi.’ Was nat 
that sufficient for defence against any invasion the’ 
Mexicans might attempt? : : 
Now, Mr. Donelson tells onr Government: that 
Corpus Christi was the extremest western point of: 
Texas—that she had no settlement beyond it. He’ 
tells our Government that the whole valley of: the 
Rio Grande is peopled by the Mexicans, subject 
to her authority and her law, and that Texas’ 
never had been in possession of it. The question 
exas to 


this country; and our Government decided it 
would not do so, because it was not authorized by: 
the terms of annexation itself. . 

Stull Mr. Polk says, Mexico made war, not for 
the disputed territory between the Nueces and the 
Rio Grande, but for all Texas. Let us examine 
this position. General Taylor took post at Cor- 
pus Christi, the extreme western. point of Texas 
in July, 1845; he removed ‘on the llth, March, 
Now, ‘if it was thë 


would she not have made some demonstration to~ 
wards this war. Let us see whether she did: on 
the contrary, she expressly said she would not 
make war against this occupancy. I know she 
protested against annexation; and her Minister: 
said he regarded it casus belli, When. annexation: 
took place, it was her right to treat us as. belliger- 
ants or not. She elected not to treat us as belliger- 
ants, but to recognise relations of peace between 
us. 

The hour here expired, and Mr. D. was abrupt- 
ly broken off in his remarks. 

Mr. GORDON obtained the floor, and the com- 
mittee rose and reported, 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the fol- 


n lowing message from the'President of the United 


States: 
Wasuineton, Dee. 22, 1846. 


To the House of Representatives 
of the United States: 


In compliance with the request contained ‘im the 
resolution of the House of Representatives of the 
15th instant, I communicate herewith the réports 
from the Secretary of War and ihe Secretary of 
the Navy, with the documents which accompany 
them. 

These documents contain all the ** orders or in- 
‘structions to any military, naval, or other officer 


‘ment or organization of civil government in any 
‘ portion of the territory of Mexico which has or 
‘might be taken possession of by the army or 


These. orders-and. instructions were. given te 
regulate the exercise of the rights of the belliger- 
ants engaged in actual war over such portions of 
the territory of our enemy as, by military gon- 
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quest; might ‘be taken possession of,” and be 
oceupied: by dur. armed forces—rights necessarily 
resulting from a. state of war, and clearly recog- 
nised by the laws of nations. This was all the 
authority which could be delegated to our military 
and naval commanders, and its exercise was indis- 
pensable to the secure occupation and: possession 
of territory of the enemy which might. be con- 
quered. The reguiations authorized were tem- 
porary and dependant on the rights acquired by 
conquest.. They were authorized as‘ belligerant 
rights, and were to be carried into effect by mili- 
tary or naval. officers. They were but the ameli- 
oration of martial law, which modern civilization 
requires, and were due as well to the security of 
the conquest as to the inhabitants of the conquered 
territory. 

The documents communicated also contain the 
reports of several highly meritorious officers of 
our army and navy, who have conquered and 
taken possession of portions of the enemy’s terri- 
tory. 

Anona the documents accompanying the report 
of the Secretary. of War, will be found a ‘ form 
of government,’ ‘ established and organized.’ by 
the military commander who conquered and occu- 

ied, with his forces, the territory of New Mexico. 
Bis document was received at the War Depart- 
ment in the latter part of the last month, and, as 
will be perceived by the report of the Secretary of 
‘War, was not, for the reasons stated by that officer, 
brought to my notice until after my annual message 
of the 8th instant was communicated to Congress. 
It is declared on its face to be a ‘temporary gov- 
ernment of the said territory;” but there are por- 
tions of it which purport to “ establish and orga- 
nize” a permanent territorial government of the 
United States over the territory, and to impart to 
its inhabitants political rights which, under the 
Constitution of the United States, can be enjoyed 
permanently only by citizens of the United States. 


hese have not been “approved and recognised’? |i 


by me. Such organized regulations as have been 
established in any of the conquered territories, for 
the security of our conquests, for the preservation 
of order, for the protection of the rights of the 
inhabitants, and for depriving the enemy of the 
advantages of these territories while the military 
ossession of them by the forces of the United 
Btates continues, will be recognised and approved. 
It will be apparent from the reports of the officers 
who have been required by the success which has 
crowned their arms to exercise the powers of tem- 
porary government over the conquered territories, 
that, if any excess of power has been exercised, 


{ 


the departure has been the offspring of a_patriotic |} 


desire to give to the inhabitants the privileges and 
immunities so cherished by the people of our own | 
country, and which they believe calculated to im- 
prove their condition and promote their prosperity. 
Any such excess bas resulted in no practical inju- 
ry, but can and will be carly corrected in a manner 
to alienate as little as possible the good feelings of 
the inhabitants of the conquered territory. 
JAMES K. POLK. 
The message and accompanying documents were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, and ordered to be printed. 
The House then adjourned. 


PETITIONS, &c. 


The following petitions were presented and re- 
ferred, under the rule: 


By Mr. CONSTABLE: The petition of John Spear Smith, 
representative of the late General Samuel Sith, of the city 
of Pog ss asking indemnity for French spoliations prior 
to 1800. 

By Mr. WINTHROP: The petition of A. A. Lincoln and 
many other founders of metal, for a provision to protect 
their patterns. 

By Mr. JAS. B. HUNT: Memorial of Benjamin Loomis 
for an invalid pension. Also, memorial of John Sample for 
claims for services in the last war. 

By Mr. TIBBATTS : Two petitions of the citizens of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, praying for the passage of a Jaw to guard 
against steamboat explosions. Also, five petitions of the 
citizens of Louisiana of the same import. Also, a memorial 
of the citizens of the States of Ohio and Kentucky, praying 


By Mr, PRESTON KING: ‘The petition of Elisha Deni- 
son, administrator of Felix Carpenter Ellis, for a law to 
authorize the payment of the pension of said Ellis duein his 
lifetime. Also, to refer from the files of the Clerk the peti- 
tion and papers of Ira Baldwin. 

By Mr. KAUFMAN: The memorial of James W. Sim- 
mons, of Houston, Texas, in behalf of B. Louisa Simmons, 


‘his. wife, heir of the late William ‘Brodfoot, merchant of 


committed by the French prior to 1800. 

By Mr. SIMS, of South Carolina: A petition of many 
citizens of Darlington, South Carolina, for a post route and 
post office. Fee 

By Mr. CARROLL: Tte petition of Charles Shepard and 
others, in favor of granting interest or commutation pay to 
Major Moses Van Cowper. 

By Mr. LAWRENCE: A petition: from masters* and 
owners of steamboats. and other vessels navigating the 
North river, for a light-house on Theller’s Point, Westches- 

-ter county, New York. * 

By Mr. SEAMAN : The petition of Jobn R. Townsend 

and C. Bolton and others, for indemnity for spoliations com- 
i mitted by the French prior to the year 1800. 
By Mr..-MORSE: ‘The petition of Alexander D. Peck, 
| praying for confirmation of a tract of land in the parish of 
Morchouse, Louisiana. ` 
| By Mr. SEABORN JONES: A petition of the citizens of 
| Lanier, Macon county, Georgia, praying for the establish- 
; ment of a mail route. 

By Mr. BELL: The petition of Fielding Pratt, praying a 
pension on account of injuries received in the service of the 
United States during the Jate war with Great Britain. 

By Mr. FOSTER: The petition of Mott Wilkinson for an 
inerease of pension. 


ension, 
R By Mr. ROCKWELL, of Massachusetts: The petition of 
members of the Faculty of Williams College, that the priv- 
ilege hitherto enjoyed by publie institutions of importing 
books and philosophical instruments free of duty may be 
restoren. 

By Mr. SCAMMON: The petition of Eliz. H. Thatcher, 
of Saco, Maine, praying the passage of a bill of indemnity 
for French spoliations prior to 1800. 

By Mr. ROCKWELL, of Connecticut: The petition of 


praying compensation for losses sustained by spoliations by 
the French prior to 1800. Also, the petition of John Dun- 


compensation for losses sustained by spoliations by the 
French prior to 1800. 

By Mr. PENDLETON: The petition of R. 'T. J. Wilson, 
| prayingindemnity for French spoliations prior to 1800. Also, 
| the petition of N. Wattles, on the same subject. Also, the 
` petition ofthe heirs of Lieutenant Apollos Cooper, an officer 


: of the Revolution. 
By Mr. THOMASSON: The petition of the heirs of Lien- 
! tenant John Wallace, deceased, asking commutation pay 
for revolutionary services. 

By Mr. CHAPMAN, of Maryland: The memorial of Mrs. 
Nancy Denow, for military bounty land, on account of the 


i] services of Francis Popham, in the war of the Revolution. 


By Mr. PENDLETON: The petition of the administrator 


tation pay and pension due said estate. 

By Mr. JAMES B. HUNT: The petition uf Chester Par- 
rish, for arrears of pension. 

By Mr. McCLEAN: The memorial and accompanying 
documents of John R. Edie and sister, sole representatives 
of Lieutenant John Edie, an officer of the war of the Revo- 
lution, for the one year’s pay and interest under the resolu- 


Eichelberger, of Colonel Hartley’s regiment, for arrearages 


i vember 24, 1778, and also for bounty land. 

By Mr. R. SMITH: The papers of U 
to his invention of a fire-ship. 
of Lucy O’Bryon. 


IN SENATE. 
Wenpnespay, December 23, 1846. 


The Journalof yesterday was read and approved. 

Mr. DIX presented the petition of ship-owners 
and merchants of the city of New York, praying 
an amendment of the Jaw authorizing legal pro- 
ceedings for the collection of seamen’s wages; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


Cornelius P. Van Ness, praying the payment of 
his proportion of a forfeiture incurred by the ille- 


which was referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. . 

Mr. ATCHISON presented a petition of citizens 
of Mercer county, Missouri, praying the estab- 
lishment of a mail route from Tully to St. Joseph, 


tee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Mr. ARCHER presented the memorial of Jo 
siah Colston, praying that the accounting officers 
of the treasury may be directed to allow certain 
items suspended by them in the settlement of his 


ferred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


Several petitions on the files of the Senate were, 
$ 


referred to the appropriate committees. 


_Mr. YULEE submitted the following resolu 
tion; which was considered, by unanimous con 
sent, and agreed to: 


Charleston, South Carolina, praying for reliëf for spoliations | 


By Mr. GORDON: The petition of Sally Gregory for a |, 


Nathaniel Gilbert, executor of the estate of George Gilbert, |; 


ham, an heir of the estate of Daniel Dunham, and Patrick į 
Fanning, an heir to the estate of John Thurston, praying |) 


of the estate of George Brent, deceased, praying for commu- |} 


tion of Congress of November 24, 1778, Also, the memorial | 
and accompanying documents of the heirs of Captain Barnet | 


| of pay and interest due under resolution of Congress of No- | 


riah Brown, relating : 
Also, the petition and papers | 


Mr. DICKINSON presented the petition of | 


gal importation of certain goods into the district of | 
‘Vermont, while he was collector for that district; | 


in that State; which was referred to the Commit- `i 


accounts as a purser in the navy: which was re- ; 


on leave being asked and obtained, withdrawn and | 


Resolved, That the Committee on Naval Affaire || 


be instructed to make inquiry into the suitableness 
of iron as a material of construction for vessels of 
war. 

Resolved further, That the same committee be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of pro- 
viding for the construction and repairs of all ves- 
sels required for the use of the navy of the United 
States by contract. 

Mr. DICKINSON (on leave) introduced a bill 
in relation to the district courts of the United States 
in the State of New York; which was read twice, 
and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BREESE (on leave) introduced a bill to 
organize. a Territorial government in the Oregon 
| territory, and for other purposes; which was read 
twice, and referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. SEMPLE, from the Committee on Roads 
and Canals, reported a bill to provide for comple- 
| ting the Cumberland road in, and ceding the same 
to, the States of Ohio, Indiana, Ilinois, and Mis- 
souri; which was read, and passed to the second 
reading. 

Mr. BREESE, from the Committee on Public 
| Lands, to whom was referred the bill declaring 
the assent of Congress to certain States to impose 
a tax upon all lands hereafter sold by the United 
States therein, from and after the day of such sale, 
reported the same without amendment. 

Mr. BREESE, from the Committee on Public 
Lands, to whom was referred the bill to create the 
office of surveyor general of public lands in the 
territory of Oregon, and to grant donation rights 
to settlers therein, and for other purposes, reported 
the same with amendments. 

Mr. DIX, from the Committee on Commerce, 
to whom the subject was referred, reported a bill to 
repeal the act of 24 March, 1837, entitled ‘ An act 
concerning pilots; which was read and passed to 
the second reading, 

Mr. YULEE (on leave) introduced a bill for the 
relief of Fernando Fillany; which was read twice, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. SEMPLE, from the Committeg on Private 
i; Land Claims, reported a bill for the relief of the 
legal representatives of John Rice Jones, deceased; 
which was read and passed to the second reading. 

Mr. YULEE, from the Committee on Private 
Land Claims, reported a bill for the relief of Wil- 
liam B. Keene; which was read, and passed to the 
second reading. 

Mr. SEMPLE, from the Committee on Revolu- 
tionary Claims, reported a bill for the relief of the 
heirs of Licutcnant Crocker Sampson, deceased; 
which was read, and passed to the second reading, 

Mr. WESTCOTT, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, reported a bill for the relief of Thomas 
Douglass, late United States attorney for East 
Florida; which was read, and passed to the second 
reading. 

Mr. ASHLEY, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, reported a bill for the relief of Richard S. 
Coxe; which was read, and passed to the second 
reading. 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE, from the Committee on 
Public Lands, to whom was referred the bill from 
the House for the relief of Julius Eldred, Elisha 
Eldred, and Francis E. Eldred, for expenses and 
services in removing the copper rock from Lake 
i Superior, reported the same without amendment. 


MAP OF FLORIDA. 

Mr. ATHERTON, from the Committee on 
Printing, to whom was referred the resolution sub- 
mitted by Mr. Yu.ex, on the 17th instant, for en- 
graving a map of Florida, reported in favor of the 
engraving thereof. 

The question being on the adoption of the re- 
port 
Mr. BENTON inquired on what scale it was 
i designed to print this map. Unless the scale of 
inches to the mile were first determined, the ex- 
j pense of such a work might be enormous. The 
i| map as prepared, was evidently on too large a 
| scale to be printed; the Senate had therefore better 
|, fix the scale preliminarily. 

_ Mr. ATHERTON had supposed that the ques- 
tion of engraving, the scale and the price, would 
come under the supervision of the Committee on 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, and that 
the only question for the committee of which he 
was chairman, was as to the propriety of printing 
atallany map or memorial that might be referred 


i 
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to them. Such was the impression he had received 
from the chairman of the Committee‘on the Con- | 
tingent Expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. YOLEE said, if that were so, hé had no 
ebjection to have it referred to. the Committee on 
Contingent Expenses to regulate the scale. 

Mr. ATHERTON moved that it be referred to 
the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. NILES said, since the rule adopted at the 
last session, when there was any engraving to be 
done the Committee on Contingent Expenses was 
always consulted, The only question now was, 
whether the Senate would order the publication | 
ef this map. 

Mr. PHELPS, before voting, desired to know 
if the committee had ascertained the probable cost 
of printing this map. 

Mr, ATHERTON replied that if it were printed 
on the scale on which it was drawn, it would cost 
about $600. 

Mr. WESTCOTT thought the map should be 
published. It contained the results of all the sur- 
veys made for the benefit of the land office up to 
the present date; it contained a consolidation or 
the information obtained by all the topographical ! 
surveys; it contained, also, the results of the coast 
surveys, and was nota map designed for the ex- 
clusive benefit of the State of Florida; but because 
it comprehended the substance of the information 
derived from these various sources, would prove 
highly valuable and useful to Congress. It was | 
theonly correct map which had ever been prepared, 
and embraced a large amount of information which 
could not be obtained from any other source. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN was apprehensive they 
should establish a bad precedent, by ordering the 
printing of this map. Order this, and why should 
they not print a map of the State of Kentucky, 
with the additions of the latest statistics and the 
improvements of modern surveys; and, in short, a 
map of every other State? They might go the 
rounds of all, if they ordered the printing of one; 
and hence he thought they should hesitate a little 
before they began this system of printing. 

Mr. WESTCOTT would give the gentleman 
from Kentucky a réason why the United States 
would be benefited by the engraving of this map. 
The General Government owned five-sixths of the 
lands in Florida, and hence the interests of the 
whole United States, and not a single State merely, 
would be advanced hy the publication of this map. 
Florida had been but partially explored and sur- 
veyed as yet, and this very map was necessary to 
enable the land officers and engineers to complete 
their surveys. The remarks of the honorable gen- 
tlewan from Kentucky were unjust, as this was 
not a local, but a national question. If in the State 
of Kentucky there was a large portion of public 
lands owned by the United States: 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. [assure the gentleman 
we have not an acre. 

Mr. WESTCOTT. I think the gentleman may | 
congratulate himself that there is not; for it is an in- 
cubus ona State where itis the case. And I ask the 
Senator from Kentucky if it is just to us in Florida 
to compel us to make a map of the lands of the 
United States, for the benefit of the United States? 
But there was another point of view in which the 
publication of this map was important. The erec- 
tion of important public works in Florida was in 
contemplation, and there was not a solitary map 
` now extant, which would inform members of Con- | 
gress properly in regard to the proposed location 
of those works. They ought to know where the | 
appropriations were expended. The map was of' 
more practical importance to many of the individual 
States than to the State to which he (Mr. W.) had 
the honor of belonging. i 

Mr. SIMMONS said there appeared to be some | 
misapprehension about this matter. The commit-| 
tee was in favor of printing this map, because, as 
any one would see on looking at it, it was a pub- 
lic matter. Vast labor had been expended upon 
it, in collecting materials for the work, and now 
the committee simply proposed to print those ma- 
terials for their preservation. He supposed it had | 
cost from $20,000 to 30,000 to collect the facts, 
and for the topographical engineers to make their 
surveys, and the committee thought it would be a 
wise economy to spend §500 or $600 to preserve 
the result of labors which have cost so many thou- 
sands. He did not, however, suppose that Florida | 
would be particularly benefited by it. 

Mr. YULEE said the objection of the Senator 


| read a letter from Captain Swift, of the topographi- 


| ho map so accurate as this, which was made from 


| preceding editions of maps of Florida, which 


from Missouri had been already disposed of by 
the chairman of the Committee on Contingent Ex- 
penses. By the rule of the Senate, a map being 
ordered to be printed would be passed to the Com- 
mittee on Contingent Expenses, who would pre- 
scribe the cost. That. objection, then, was dis- 
posed of. He agreed with the Senator from Ken- 
tucky that they ought not to prepare maps for the 
State of Kentucky or any other State, for the use 
of the State; but the map which was then propose 

to be printed was one of an entirely different char” 
acter—resting upon altogether different grounds. 
The proposal was not to furnish a map to the 
State of Florida, but to give the public the use 
and benefit of appropriations and surveys hereto- 
fore made for the exploration of the public lands. 
That was all he asked. He had a letter from the 
chief of the bureau, which would explain how this 
map had been prepared. It had been many years 
in preparation, during which surveys had been 


respectful terms to bring the existing warto a ters 
mination. ‘That was the substantial feature ‘of this 
memorial. He had received a private lettéer:from 
an officer of the Association whence the memorial 
| came, stating very, modestly that last. year Con- 
gress was kind enough to order a memorial ‘sent 
on from that body, to be printed, and they hoped 
the same course would now be. pursued. al 
was all that wasasked. From the letter to which 
he had referred he learned that the number of pe 
sons present at the meeting which now memoria 
ized the Senate, was about nine hundred—it was 
a meeting, therefore, respectable in point of nüm- 
bers. And what was it they asked? It was a very 
humble privilege to petition any body—it-was'a 
privilege that was seldom denied to any one} ‘but 
when a body so large and respectable as this So- 
ciety of Friends of New England, memorialized 
the Senate in terms most respectful, and prompted 
by religious principles alone, were they: ashamed 


made at the expense of the Government. This 
map, therefore, could not be published in any other | 
way than by the order of Congress, for it belonged | 
to the Government; and Iy the expenditure of 
$400 or $500, or perhaps less, they would make 
that useful for which from $20,000 to $30,000 had 
been expended, which would be fruitless without 
the publication. 

The Secretary, at the request of Mr. Yurzr, 


eal engineers, an officer engaged in the coast sur- 


vey, explaining the manner in which the map had | i 2 
|| than that class called “ Friends.” When had any 


been prepared, &c. 

Mr. YULEE continued. From this letter it 
would be seen that this map was the result of the 
labor of the officers of the United States Govern- 
ment under appropriations made by Congress, 
and deemed necessary for the public service where 
they were expended. The surveys of the coast 
would afford no particular local advantage to the 
citizens of Florida; the advantage would be en- 
joyed alike by all; for the work was of a national 
character.! Every one knew the dangers of the Flor- 
ida reefs and the Florida straits, of which there was 


the surveys of public officers at the public expense. 
It was a map, therefore, which-was of great im- | 
portance to all the navigating interests, and to com- | 
merce in general. And in respect to the internal 

surveys, their publication was important in ref- ! 
erence to the disposition of the public lands; they 
were therefore properly taken exclusively by the 
officers of the United States, whose labor would 
be useless and valueless, unless the map were pub- | 
lished. It was evident that its publication was 

necessary to the public interest. A'large tide of 
immigration was setting into Florida, and the im- 

migrants have now no means of knowing in what 

particular portions of the country to locate with | 
the best advantage, under their circumstances. In | 


i ly respectable body of people. 


i to publish such a memorial to. the world ? Wasit 
asking too much that such an expression of. opin= 
ion, made under such circumstances, should: be 
made public? He repeated that he felt somewhat 
surprised at the decision of the committee on this 
question. It was certainly nota matter of great 
i magnitude, except that it was the expression of 


| opinion of a large body of persons of whom he 
i| would take the liberty to say—and it would be 


| sanctioned by the judgment of every gentleman on 
| that floor—that a people more orderly and more 
obedient to the laws of the Jand, does not existi. 


one known any disorder or irregular proceeding 
to issue from that class of persons? ‘When ‘they 
approached the Senate, they did so on a matter of 
principle. They came to let the Senate know 
what their religious views and principles were; but, 
the committee thought it was not worth while to- 
give them to the public. What was ‘there ‘objec- 
tionable in them? He moved that the paper be 
printed. : 

Mr. SIMMONS was very sorry to hear that re- 
port come from the committee. Hewas surprised, 
too, as doubtless was the Scnator from Massachu- 
setts, [Mr. Davis,} having understood that the 
committee was equally divided on the question of 
the printing of the memorial. It was thought 
better to make a rule not to print any memorials; 
in this case, however, he thought it was not of 
any very great importance, though he had been 
| led to believe, as memorials of this description 
| were printed last year, that it would be done again. 
He thought these. petitioners, whose memorial 
seemed to be couched in very respectful ‘terms, 
ought to be gratified in their wish to have their 
memorial printed. It was certainly a very cheap 
mode of affording gratification to a large and high- 
He again express- 
ed his surprise at the conclusion to which the com- 


that respect, then, it was very important that this | 
publication should be made in reference to the 
public lands. 

The Secrerary, at the request of Mr. YuLEE, 
read another letter which he had received, asking 
for a map of Florida. 

Mr. PHELPS was not able yet to see any great | 
public benefit to be produced by the publication of || 
this map. True, there might possibly be some- |! 
thing in this map which was an improvement upon 
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might justify its publication; but he was not able 
to see it. Being, therefore, still unsatisfied, he 
moved to lay the proposition on the table for the ‘Í 
present, that gentlemen might inform themselves || 
in the matter, ji 

The motion to lay on the table was agreed to. | 


MEMORIAL OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


Mr. ATHERTON, from the Committee on 
Printing, reported back a memorial from the Socie 
ty of Friends, of New England, in favor of meas 
ures to terminate the existing war, with the re- | 
commendation that it be not printed. 


i 
i 


that report. The memorial was very brief, and it | 
was entirely respectful in its character to every | 
department of this Government. It came from a} 
large body of persons called “Friends’’—the So- 
ciety of Friends of New England, who did no 
come here as political partisans. They simply | 
state that they are opposed to war from religious | 
principle, and being opposed to war, they had į 
thought it their duty to ask this Government in! 


i ing of th 


| mittee had come in reference to this memorial. 


Mr. DAVIS changed the form of his motion, 
so that it should be a motion to strike out the word 
“not” from the report of the committee, : He also 
called for the reading of the memorial. 

The Secretary read it accordingly, as follows: 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States, in Congress assembled + 

The memorial of the representatives of the Yearly Meet- 

g e Society of Friends for New England, respectfully 
showetli: 

That, as it is well known to be one of our distinguishing 
religious principles, in accordance, as we apprghend, with 
the spirit of the Gospel, and the precepts of otr Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, that all wars and fightings are ‘wrong, 
and forbidden to Christians, we, heing now assembled on. the 
general concerns of our Society, have had our attention 
solemnly turned to the existing war between this country and 
Mexico, 

And, under a belief that it is our religious duty, we do 
ectfully entreat you to advise and adopt such meas- 
ures as Will put a speedy end to the existence of this war, 
with the multiplied evils and direful calamities attendant 

We very earnestly solicit you to direct your atten- 
bject, and are persuaded that, by giving your 
favorable consideration to our petition, you will avert evils 
mnspeakable, hoth from our country and from Mexico, and 
will for yourselves secure the blessing of Him who regardeth 


: . E + i the cries of those who are ready to perish. 
Mr. DAVIS expressed his surprise on hearing |; 


Lt aforesaid. Held at New Bedford, Massachusetts, the second 
į day of 12th month, 1845. 
| Mr. ATHERTON regretted that the Senator 
| from Rhode Island should have received any un- 
| founded impression in any conversation with him. 


Signed by direction and on behalf of the representatives 


SAMUEL BOYCE, Clerk. 


i He had certainly not intended to convey to the 
| Senator the idea that he favored the printing. of 
the memorial... The majority of the committee had 


directed him to make this report, and the Senator 
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had: misunderstood ‘him, if he. had received any 
other impression.” Poe Se : 

Mr: SIMMONS asked the Senator from New 
Hampshire if he had not said that such memorials 
were printed last year? Di : 
“Mr. ATHERTON replied that he had said so. 
"There was a memorial printed last year, but it was 
for the reason that another mémorial from another 
body. of ** Friends” had: been printed, and it was 
thought better to put them on the same ground, 
and hence the committee had reported in favor of 
printing that memorial; but when in the Senate 
some reason was asked for printing that memo- 
rial, he, as chairman’ of the committee, found it 
very difficult to assign a satisfactory reason. With 
reference to the remarks of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, [Mr. Davis,] he would observe that 
the committee had not arrived at its conclusion 
from any want of respect for the petitioners or the 
rights of the petitioners. They are a respectable 
body of men undoubtedly. It had also been seen 
that the petition, which had been read in open 
Senate, was couched in respectful terms. This 
was the case with petitions generally that came 
before'the Senate; they were generally respectful 
in language, and came from respectable sources; 
but, as a general rule, petitions*and memorials 
were not printed, except in extraordinary and 
special cases; and it seemed to him and to the 
committee that there was nothing here to take this 
memorial out of the general rule. In nearly all 
cases it was unnecessary to print petitions, be- 
cause they were referred to a committee; and if 
the facts, statistics, and arguments, therein con- 
tained, were of sufficient importance, they were 
embodied in the report which the committee 
made thereon to the Senate. Was it, then, of im- 
portance to have this memorial printed, that it 
might be bound up with the Senate documents? for 
that would be the result, if no extra copies were 
ordered. These were some of the considerations 
which had influenced his mind; and it did scem to 
him that unless the Senate would adopt a rule to 
print all memorials and petitions, there was no 
reason why this should be ordered to be printed. 
It was treating the petitioners with no want of] 
respect to bring them under the general rule appli- 
cable to such cases. 

Mr. CHALMERS said that the Senator from 
Rhode Island had not furnished him, asa member 
of the Committee on Printing, with any reason 


why this memorial should be made an exception | 


to the rule which excludes petitions and memorials 
in general from being printed. 

Mr. SIMMONS said he was under the impres- 
sion that the committee was equally divided on 
the subject. 

Mr. CHALMERS was opposed to the printing | 
of these memorials last session, and he was opposed 
to it now, for the reason that they only stated what | 
was well known. It was well known to them all, 
that the petitioners were opposed to all war, strife, 
and fighting. It was wholly unnecessary, then, 
to print their memorial. He did not, however, 
in what he had said, wish it to be understood that 
he desired the establishment of a rule to prohibit 
the printing of memorials at all. He should re- 
serve to himself the right to judge of the propriety 
of printing as occasion arose. Nor was it from a 
want of respect to these petitioners that he should | 
vote to refuse to concur in the motion to print 
their memorial. 


Mr. DAVIS did not think it would be well to |} 


iprint all memorials that might come there; but | 
ne did think this a sufficiently important matter. 
All the interests of the country were affected by 
it; and these petitioners, as a part of those inter- 
ested, came here with the expression of their 
views and wishes in regard to it; and when they 
expressed those views and wishes, in respectful 
terms, as they had done in this memorial, and 
asked that their opinions might be published to 
the world, it did seem to him unreasonable to re- 
fuse. He wished to add, and then he would have 
done with the subject, that, repeatedly since this 
session commenced, memorials had been printed. ; 
"Fhe Journal would show this to be the fact respect- 
ing memorials that were probably not more im- 
portant than this. He should conclude by calling 
for the yeas and nays on his motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WESTCOTT said he felt inclined to vote 
against this motion, not through any disrespect to 


| as establishing a precedent for the printing of me- 
morials of a-trifing and unimportant character, || 


the petitioners, but because it might be considered 


and which had little or nothing to do with the busi- 
ness before Congress, but intended rather to’ ad- 
vance certain arguments and opinions which the 
Senate had nothing to-do with. In regard to the 
present memorial, he would suggest, if it were in- 
tended to print it by way of compliment or ex- 
pression: of consideration. for the Society from 
which it emanated, there was a better mode. of 
agstifying that consideration, and to which: the 

espectability of the petitioners entitled them on 
the part of Congress. © They remonstrated against 
this war with Mexico on generat grounds: that it 
was against the laws of God to make war; that all 
fighting is contrary to the divine law. Let the 
petition, then, if it is intended to act upon lt at 
all, be referred to the appropriate committee, the 
Committee on Military Affairs, or such committee 
as had the most knowledge on the subject, to make 
a respectful report on the subject, and try to satisfy 
them that the war with Mexico was justifiable, 
and that it was, in fact, the act of Mexico, and a 
defensive war on our part. He could see no pro- 
priety in printing the fhemorial unless they were 
determined to act upon it. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN said he did not doubt at 
all the liberality of the Committee on Printing, or 
the necessity for a restriction and limitation in the 
matter of printing; but he thought there were some 
circumstances attending this memorial which 
should induce them to discriminate, and to deviate 
a little from the rule usually observed. This me- 
morial came from a very respectable and intelligent 
body of people. It related to a subject of general 
and publie concern; and not only to a subject of 
national concern, but of spiritual, of religious con- 
cern. Cromwell suffered himself to be remonstra- 
ted with, not only privately, but publicly and 
openly, in regard to war; and why should the 
Senate refuse to listen to a respectful remonstrance 
from a respectable body of Christians, even though 
it might be attended with the consequence of in- 
creasing the printed documents of the Senate, or 
even of placing such remonstrance upon the Jour- 
nal of the Senate? He hoped this mark of con- 
sideration and respect would be paid to the peti- 
tioners. He would be loth to refuse them the 
indulgence of their dream of the universal peace of 
nations. They desired to establish universal peace, 
and such desire, chimerical though it might be, 
marked at least a benevolence which entitled them 
to respect, however little we had it in our power to 
realize such anticipations. Jt was not this war 
especially that they protested against; their’ prin- 
ciples were opposed to all wars, to all fighting; not 
from calculations of worldly loss or advantage, but 
their opposition proceeded from a divine source. 
It was the prayer which they made to every Gov- 
ernment on earth, in respect to every war. Their 
opposition was to war in general—to strife, and 
contention, and bloodshed among men. This it 
was against which they now offered their peaceful 
and respectful prayer. He would say let their 
remonstrance be printed, though it cost as muchas 
the celebrated map about which there had been so 
much discussion this morning. The reason why 
he perhaps felt a little more interest in this matter 
than some other gentlemen did, was because, in a 
day or two, he intended to present a petition simi- 
lar in character, though coming from a somewhat 
different source, and he intended to ask for its 
printing. It was signed by some of his most re- 
spectable constituents, and he might say some of 
the most respectable and intelligent persons within 
the whole United States. They asked for the 
establishment of some tribunal which should be 
charged with the settlement of national controver- 
sies without a resort to war. His apology for not 
presenting their petition when he had received it 
at the close of the last session was, that he thought 
it probable most of them were already on their way 
to the Rio Grande to partake in this war. Their 


it to be most agreeable to the God of humanity, 
but they hesitated not to arm themselves in their 
country’s cause. Such were the sentiments enter- 
tained by the good and illustrious Franklin, He 
believed it to be inhuman and illegal for nations to 
goto war. Without being able to concur in all 
their views on this subject, he would give these 
petitioners sọ far an evidence of his respect, as to 
print their memorial; and he hoped the Committee 
on printing would so far exercise their discrimina- 


feelings were in favor of peace, for they believed | 


tiofi as to make memorials of this description an 
exception to their general rule for the limitation or 
restriction on printing. ‘ 

Mr. J. M. CLAYTON said he hoped.the Sen- 
ate would adhere to its rules in regard to all memo- 
rials-of this nature. To depart from them would 
be to give an undue importance to some memorials 
over others. By looking back to what had here- 
tofore been done, he believed it would be found 
that there had been no instance in which such a 
memorial had been presented to the Senate and had 
not been printed. Last year, while the country 
was alarmed by the apprehension of © war, this 
seme class of citizens forwarded similar memorials 
from the States of New York, Vermont, and Michi* 
gan, and on that occasion he had made two distinct 
motions to print the memorials, and there was not 
a solitary objection. He had then inquired what 
was the usual course in regard to them, and was 
told that it was to print them. Were they to re- 
fuse now to print them it would undoubtedly be 
looked upon as a mark of disrespect towards these 
people, who were regarded on all hands asa highly 
respectable body of men. There could be no pos- 
sible harm in printing the memorial; but to refuse 
to print would probably give offence to the petition- 
ers. He hoped it would be printed. 

Mr. SEVIER said it appeared to him to be a 
matter of very trifling importance whether the 
memorial should be printed or not. To be sure, 
it was very respectful in its language, and came 
from a very respectable source, and it merely 
prayed for that which he supposed everybody was 
anxious to see effected—the restoration of peace. 
If there were any who were opposed to peace he 
did not know where they were to be found. He 
was opposed to the printing, because if they began 
the system of printing such documents, where 
would it end? They would have to pay for print- 
| ing an immense mass of matter, which would never 
be read. The petitions referred to by his friend 
from Delaware were in regard to the anticipated 
war about Oregon. They were presented when 
there was no war, but the case was now entirely 
different. He would care little about the printing, 
one way or the other, were it not that it would 
probably be but the entering wedge to the admis- 
sion of an infinite amount of printing of the same 
kind. They would find their tables loaded daily 
with petitions of a similar character. He thought 
they had use for all the money they had in the 
treasury, and he was not disposed to divert from 
its legitimate uses some thousands of dollars, 
which he apprehended it would amount to before 
they got through, and apply it to the printing of a 
quantity of useless matter; giving no new light, 
containing only what was known to all, desired 
by all. These petitioners did not stand alone in 
their desire for peace; all were desirous for a res- 
toration of peace, but they did not expect to ob- 
tain it by printing petitions. It would be gained 
only by fighting for it. 

Mr. SIMMONS said the Senator from Arkansas 
had referred to the former experience of the Senate 
to justify the position he had taken; but the Sen- 
ator would recollect that last year the committee 
selected the memorials coming from the Society of 
Friends and printed them without printing the or- 
dinary petitions. As to the objection of the Sen- 
ator, that a flood of other memorials would come 
in, experience proved exactly the reverse. These 
memorialists very seldom troubled Congreas.. They 
were a people not only most desirous of peace, but 
they were the most peaceable people in the world. 
They themselves set the example of peace. The 
Senator from Florida seemed to suppose that there 
was a better mode of showing respect to the peti- 


| tioners than by complying with their request that 


their memorial should be printed. It was certainly 
a modest and simple request, and he was at a loss 
to know how they could better testify their respect 
for the memorialists than by complying with it. 

Mr. NILES said this was “the day of small 
things.”’ First, they had a spirited debate respect- 
ing the printing of a map of Florida, and now they 
had an interesting debate in regard to the printing 
of this small memorial. This debate was certainly 
very important to the country, and he hoped the 
reporters would be careful to take it all down. 

He was sorry to see the Senate engaged in mat- 


| ters like these at a time when the country was un- 


fortunately engaged in a war. Their constituents 
would certainly conclude that all was well—that 
there was nothing to be done. And the yeas and 
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nays had’even been demanded in this matter.. This 
would throw upon him the awful responsibility of. 
voting upon it—of voting upon a question of print- 
ing a memorial! He hardly knew how to act un- 
der such a responsibility. He always liked the 
Quakers, but he liked the fighting Quakers best. 
In the war of the Revolution, there was a distin- 
guished Quaker of the name of Greene; and in the 
war of 1812, one of the name of Brown. He was 
the friend of the Quakers; and he liked them also 
because they were the friends of peace, and because 
they never entered into political contests, or fa- 
vored party interests to further their own purposes. 
They belonged not to any party; they were nota 
war party in time of peace, nor a peace party, poli- 
tically speaking, in time of war; they were always 
the same—always for peace. They now asked to 
be heard. He was willing that they. should be 
heard. He could see no very great objection to 
printing their memorial; and, notwithstanding the 
weighty responsibility of giving a vote upon so 
momentous a question, he had come to the conclu- 
sion to vote in favor of printing. 

The yeas and nays were then taken, and resulted 
thus: 

YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Badger, Barrow, Berrien, John 
M. Clayton, Thomas Clayton, Corwin, Crittenden, Davis, 
Evans, Greene, Jarnagin, Johnson of Louisiana, Johnson 
of Maryland, Mangum, Morehead, Niles, Phelps, Simmons, 
Upham, and Woodbridge—2l. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Bag- 
by, Benton, Breese, Bright, Butler, Cass, Chalmers, Dick- 
inson, Dix, Houston, Lewis, Semple, Sevier, Sturgeon, Tur- 
ney, Westcott, and Yulee—21. 

The PRESIDENT announced the result thus: 
Yeas 21, nays 21—the Presiding Officer votes in the 
negative. 

So the motion was negatived. 

Mr. MANGUM then moved that the report do 
lie on the table; which was agreed to. 

Mr. BREESE gave notice of a bill making a 
donation of land to Indiana and Illinois, to improve 
the navigation of the Wabash river. ` 
_ On motion of Mr. ASHLEY, the Senate went 
into executive session; and, after a few minutes 
spent therein, the doors were opened, and 

The Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wennespayr, December 23, 1846. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


Mr. M. L. MARTIN, on leave, introduced bills 
of the following titles: 

A bill establishing the Territorial government of 
Minesota; which was read twice and. referred to 
the Committee on the Territories; 

A bill to create an additional land district in the 
Territory of Wisconsin; which was twice read and 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands; 

A bill to amend the act entitled “ An act to grant 
a quantity of land to the Territory of Wisconsin 
for the purpose of aiding in opening a canal to con- 
nect the waters of Lake Michigan with those of 
Rock river;’’ which was twice read and referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 


On motion of Mr. CUMMINS, 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads be instructed to inquire into and re- 


port to this House at the earliest practicable period | 


the expediency and necessity of reporting the bill 
(No. 531) passed at the last session by this House, 
and lost in the Senate for want of time, * to estab- 
lish certain post routes.” 


Mr. DOUGLASS, from the Committee on the 
Territories, reported a bill to establish a Territorial 


government in Oregon; which was twice read and | 


referred to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, and made the special order of 
the day for Tuesday, the 5th of January next. — 

Mr. McCLELLAND introduced (Yy leave) bills 
of the following titles, of which previous notice had 
been given: 

A bill making appropriations for the improve- 
ment of certain rivers and harbors. Referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill to establish a new land district in the north- 
ern part of Miehigan, and to provide for the sale 
of the mineral lands in the State of Michigan and 
Territory of Wisconsin. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

A bill for the settlement of the claim of John R. 
‘Williams. ` Referred to the Committee of Claims. 

Mr. CHARLES J. INGERSOLL moved to 


suspend the rules for one hour, for the purpose of | 


receiving reports from committees. 
Two-thirds not voting therefor, the rules were 
not suspended. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


On motion of Mr. COBB, the House then re- 
solved itself into Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, (Mr. Boyp, of Kentucky, in 
the chair,) and. proceeded to the consideration of 
the series of resolutions apportioning ang. referring. 
the President’s message to the various standing 
committees. i 

Mr. WASHINGTON HUNT (and not Mr. 
Gorpon, as, in accordance with a general, buterro- | 
neous impression, was stated yesterday) was enti- 
tled to the floor; but yielded to 


Mr. TIBBATTS, to enable him to offer the fol- 
lowing amendment to the second resolution of the | 
series: } 

Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs inquire | 
into the expediency of providing by law for the payment of į 
three months’ additional pay and the granting of one hun- 
dred and sixty acres of Jand to each non-coinmissioned ofti- 
eer, musician, and private, both regulars and volunteers, 
who has been or now is engaged in the war with Mexico, 
and who has received or shall receive an honorable dis- | 
charge. 

Also, into the expediency of allowing a bounty of $15 and j 
the addition of three months’ pay and the granting of three | 
hnadred and twenty acres of land to each. non-commis- | 
sioned officer, musician, and private, who has enlisted or 
volunteered, or shall enlist or volunteer, to serve for and 
during the existing war, and who shall obtain an honorable 
discharge. 

Aiso, into the expediency of allowing an additional bounty | 
of one year’s half-pay to each non-commissioned officer, 
musician, and private, who has enlisted and served a regu- 
lar term of enlistment, or who has volunteered for twelve 
months, and served for that period, and who has reccived 
an honorable discharge, who shall within one month after | 
such discharge again enlist or volunteer to serve for and during | 
the existing war—one-half of said bounty to be paid at the 
time such soldier shali enlist, or such volunteer shall. be 
mustered into service, and the other balf when such enlisted 
soldier or volunteer shall receive an honorable discharge. 

Also, into the expediency of making further provision hy 
law for the granting of pensions to such officers, non-com- 
missioned officers, musicians, and privates, both regulars 


and volunteers, on account of wounds and disabilities re- į 


ceived in the service, and the granting of land and pensions | 


i| would all be atan-end, and we should all stand a 


| it was a war in which our brave troops had bor 


i 
i 


What was the legitimate, the proper office of Ce 
gress? By the. Constitution, the war-power 

been intrusted to it, absolutely and exclusive 
It was the prerogative of. Congress to declare w 
as well. as to furnish the means ‘of carrying it on. 
The representatives of the people, and they alone, 
were to determine when the nation: should: 
war, and to what extent it should be carried 
The opposite doctrine went to deprive the bo 
| one of its greatest and most momentous trusts: 
It was certainly true, that if the present-contest 


i| was a war merely of defence, there would beirthe: 


| nation and in that House, probably, but one will: 
in regard to it, Our little contests with each other 


act as one man to devise measures of effectual re- 
sistance. In. that case, indeed, there might “be 
more propriety in the doctrine now advocated. « 
But the. case was different. .We were not-en- 
gaged ina war of defence against invasion:from a, 
powerful and formidable nation.° -On the contrary, 
ë 
their victorious standards into the very vitals of 
four enemy’s country. A nation of more than 
twenty millions of people was engaged in a contest 
with a neighboring country, containing but eight 
| millions. ft was an unequal contest, and one 
| altogether derogatory to the spirit of our. people 
| and of their institutions. Surely, those who were 
| the most zealous ‘in behalf of the national honor 


| should not desire that Congress might not be al- 
| lowed the liberty of free discussion on the subject 


of the war, lest it should afford aid and comfort to 
| so feeble and unequal a foe. Such an anxiety 
; seemed to imply that we were under some dread, 
i of a feeble adversary. fu eg 
The events which had produced the war were: 
| well known to the country. They had been be- 
fore the minds of the American people for months 
past, and their opinion was pretty well made up 
fas to the occasion and the necessity for the-édn- 
test. In many parts of the Union, their judg- 
! ment had been already pronounced, and it was the 
‘settled opinion of a great majority of the nation 


to the families of those who have dicd or been killed, or may | 


die or be killed in the service. iH 


Also, into the expediency of limiting the expenditure of | 
all appropriations to be hereafter made in support of the ex- | 
isting war witb Mexico, to the blockading the ports of that | 
republic, and the defending and holding the possession of į 
the towns, cities, and provinces thereof, now in the posses- | 
sion of our forces, until the termination of the war. 

Also into the expediency of providing by law for the 
armed occupation and settlement by citizens of the United 
States of the territories of the republic of Mexico now in 
the possession of our forces, and of extending over the same 
the laws of the United States, unless the authorities-of the 
Government of Mexico make overtures of peace, or enter 
into negotiations for peace, on or before the first August 
1847. 

Mr. HOPKINS said the amendment could not 
be in order, save in the House. One committee 
could not refer a subject to another committee. 

Mr. TIBBATTS thought the resolution, if of- 
fered now, might be reported to the House by the 
Committee of the Whole, and the House could 
order the reference. : oe 5 

Mr. HOPKINS persisted in his objection. 

The CHAIR decided the resolution to be out 
of order. It was not, therefore, entertained. 

Mr. HUNT, of New York, commenced by ob- į 
serving that the debate thus far had been confined |; 
to the events which led to the war; it would be his 


i within our power. 


that the war might have been honorably avoided. 
In the Executive message, which had been re- 

ferred to as such a triumphant document, Mr. H. 

ihad seen nothing which was not. very generally 


| known months ago; which had, indeed, been, most 


| of it, presented to Congress at its last session, and 
| which had now passed to the page.of history; so 
that, but for its bearing on our future course, it 
|! would be idle to discuss it at all. In all the able. 
| defences here made for the Executive, Mr, H. was 
not aware that any gentleman had yet said, and he 
did not believe that any one would ever say, that 
the war could not have been avoided in a manner 
i entirely honorable. Did any man believe, if the 
| President, before ordering his army to advance to 
the left bank of the Rio Grande and point their 
| guns at the city of Matamoros, had submitted the 
propriety of doing so to this body, that a majority 
of either House would have authorized such a 
proceeding? It was well known to. all, thathad- 
he done this, the measure would have been rejectéd 
iby a large majority—nay, almost unanimously, 
in both branches. . f 

But Mr. H. would not dwell upon the past-—it 
could not now be recalled; but the future was more 
There was nothing in the re- 


endeavor strictly to abstain from any discussion of || trospect but the bravery of our troops and the 


the causes of the war. In thus abstaining, how- | 
ever, he wished it distinctly understood that he į 
was not deterred, and should not be, either. here or ; 
elsewhere, by the anathemas which had been ofi- 

cially hurled’ against all who might deem it their ; 
duty to inquire into the justice or the objects of | 
this war, from the fullest and freest expression of į 
his own opinions on the whole subject, or any part ; 
of it., The doctrine that free discussion was not to į 


| glory of our flag which could gratify the pride of 
ian American; nothing that was not rather caleula- 
i ted to shake confidence in the justice and wisdom 
| of human governments. 


| He proposed briefly to examine the state of af- 


i fairs at this hour, aud then’ to inquire into the 
| duties of Congress which grew out of it. ; 
| The material inquiry to which Mr. Hy should 


‘direct himself to the responsible majority of the 


be indulged in Congress, on either the justice or | 
the expediency of war with a foreign nation, was | 
one of the most despotic that ever had been broach- | 


ed in a free country. Such asentiment belonged | 


to other times, and to other regions of the globe. | 


It was whélly unsuited to the genius of our insti- 
tutions, or to the spirit of the people who were rep- 
resented on that floor. 

Mr. H. went on to observe that the proper func- 
tions and duties of Congress, in relation to ques- 
tions of peace and war, seemed to have been greatly 
misapprehended by those who maintained that 
questions of that kind, when once war had been 


déclared, were not to be freely discussed there. 


| House was this: To what purpose was this war to 
| be carried on, and to what extent? “That was a 
‘question which had been very emphatically put by 
: the people; and, as those who must, after all, bear 
the chief burdens and calamities of the war, they 
had a right to know. Mr. H. demanded, in their 
name, what was the purpose, and what were to be 
he consequences of the present contest? He felt 
more anxious about'the future than the present. 
| He wanted to know what was the scope, the aim, 
| the ultimate intention and prospect of thosé who 
| 


| 
HI 


conducted the war? What were to be its results, 


whether for good ot evil? And would they be suth 
as the American people are prepared to'sanction? ° 


H 
u 
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It was- not to be disguised that a large share of 
the répugnance felt on. the subject arose from the 
idea that H was a war forthe acquisition of terri- 
tory—a war of conquest. The House had been 
told, to be sure, by the President, that it was not 
undertaken, for. conquest; and, in. his message of 
May last he had declared that it was carried.on for | 
the purpose of “ conquering a peace,” and obtain- 
ing-an honorable adjustment of all our difficulties 
with Mexico. But there were other indications 
to which it was impossible they should close their 
eyes, which went to show that it was in truth a war 
for territory, and was so to result, if the views of 
the Executive should prevail. 

It had been said by a gentleman here, in the 
confidence of the Executive, [Mr. Stawron,] that 


though the war was not for the purpose of acqui- i] 


ring territory, yet that such a result would bea 
natural. and ‘almost inevitable incident of the war, | 
if we intended to indemnify ourselves for the ex- 

penditure to which it had given occasion. The 

organ of the Government in this city was giving 

out, from day to day, that we were to obtain “‘ terri- 

torial indemnity” for the cost of the war; and that 

the war must never be relinquished until we had 

obtained the full measure of such indemnity in 

provinces wrested and to be wrested from our ad- 

versary. 

Though this might not be a war of conquest by 
name, and it may be denied in ambiguous language 
that such was the end in view, yet it must be ob- 
vious to all that the result of the war was to be 
CONQUEST. 

Now, Mr. H. was opposed to this. He was 
opposed, under any name, to the acquisition of 
Mexican territory, whether by war or by pur- 
chase. He believed the great body of our people 
were against enlarging the borders of the republic | 
in either way, and were as unwilling to take Mexi- 
cun provinces in the shape of indemnity as to an- 
nex them in any other way. 

It was said that, being now engaged in the war, 
and no other form of indemnity being practicable, 
we were compelled to take, in that shape, what we 
would not if the question were presented on its 
own merits. But those who believe that the Ameri- 
can people desire to prolong the war for the pur- 
pose of getting more territory, as an indemnity for 
the expense of taking it, misapprehended their true 
character, and had not learned that lesson from 
the past which a wise statesman could hardly fail 
to draw from it. 

Let gentlemen look at the annexation of Texas. 
It was proposed that we should receive her into 
our confederacy as a voluntary act of the people 
of Texas, acting in their own independent char-- 
acter. They were, without any force or compul- 
sion, but of their own mere act of free will, to 
share with us in the blessings of our free and 
happy Government, and a share in the legislative 
ower. And had gentlemen forgotten so soon the 
history of all that preceded the final consumma- 
tion of that act of union? Could it be forgotten | 
that full one-half the people of this Union, anda 
like proportion of thcir Representatives, had been | 
strongly opposed to the measure even in this form? 
Could there have been a faiy expression of the 
public opinion on that mere isolated question, 
apart from others with which it was purposely 
mixed up and inseparably united, Mr. H. believed 
the decided majority of votes would have been | 
against it. But it had been artfully made one of | 
the elements of party contest, and thus Texas 

was at length admitted. 

Mr. H. acquiesced in the transaction. But it 
could not but be evident to evéry observing man | 
that there exists in this country so strong a popular | 
sentiment against the admission of more territory, | 
that they were wholly mistaken who thought the 
country prepared to go further and seize more by | 
force of arms. 

On many grounds Mr. H. was opposed to a war | 
of acquisition, and to the notion of receiving in- 
demnity for wrongs and the costs of the war, in 
the shape of new territory to be annexed to this 
already extended republic, and he believed that | 
the same feeling existed to a large extent through- 
out the country. 


| 
l; 
i 


_ Instating thatsuch a sentiment prevailed through- || 


out his own State, Mr. H. believed he should be 
sustained by even the political majority of her į 
members on this floor. All, of whatever politics, | 


| lishment of a splendid government—of a vast and | 


; quest was opposed to all this. $ 


more: territory from Mexico under any pretext 
whatever. Pe E A ee 
: If any gentleman entertained: the opinion that 
the people of the United States were In their tem- 
per so grasping and mercenary, and so fond of 
exercising a wide-extended dominion that. they 
were. ready to seize on any and all the territory || 
they could lay their hands upon, in order to feed 
the national pride and augment the splendor of the 
Government, he knew but little of our. country- 
men. TYÉre was no such spirit in the breasts of 
the American people. They were utterly unwil- || 
ling to take from Mexico or any other Power, be 
she weak or be she strong, what they had no good 
title to. While they never would consent to sur- 
render their own rights, they would far sooner 
manifest magnanimity and a generous spirit toward 
others, than to take what we had ourselves no just 
right to. Ready as they are to defend their own 
soil, they desired none which belongs to our neigh- 
bors. Gentlemen might calculate on meeting m 
the popular mind with deep repugnance to these | 
plans of acquisition on the ground of morality and 
justice, which were the distinguishing characteris- 
tics of our people. : 
But there were other objections to war for terri- 
tory: such a war went to place us ina false posi- 
tion before the world, by begetting the impression 
abroad that we were engaged ina war of ambition, 
merely with a view to extend our boundaries as a 
nation. That was a position in which no enlight- | 
ened American ought to seek to place his country. 
Whoever had a true love of country, an enlight- 
ened zeal for her honor, ought ever to remember 
that that honor was identified with the justice and || 
the purity, not with the rapacity of our people. ;| 
Mr. H. cared not, though we might be able to add || 
a whole continent to our domain, our character 
would sulfer from the wrongful acquisition more 
than from a thousand defeats. The man who was 
jealous of oar yielding too much should remember | 
under what a temptation a nation lay when suc- ! 
cessful in war, to destroy its character by taking | 
what it had no just right to. 
But further: such a war was repugnant to the | 
whole genius of our institutions; it was, in fact, a 
wat on all the ends and all the principles of the 
Federal Constitution. The vital principle of free | 
government, on which all legitimate government | 
rested, was the consent, the full and free consent, 


| foundations. 


| unanimous vote of the northern States. 


of the governed. Now, should we succeed in get- 
ting all the Mexican provinces which had been |j 
seized on by our armies, the tendency of such an || 
acquisition must be the subversion of the principle | 
of all Tree institutions—a blow directed at the very |} 
vitality of the Constitution itself—a blow from 
which he feared it never would recover. 

Mr. H. therefore called the attention of gentle- 
men to the purposes of the Constitution, What 
was the grand design of our federal compact? 
What had been the benign, the genial spirit under 
which our Constitution had been framed? Its 
purposes were written in letters of living light on | 
the preamble to that immortal production. There į 
might be found a succinct but comprehensive epit- | 
ome of its great and beneficent end and purpose. 
And what was it? Conquest? Was it the estab- | 


wide-spread dominion? Was it to build up a dy- ! 
nasty? To extend the republic till it covered this | 
continent? It was the reverse of all this. And | 
Mr. H. could not abstain from calling the atten- 

tion of gentlemen to it, because, in the spirit which 

seemed to prevail here and elsewhere on the sub- | 
ject of territory, the existence of such a Constitu- | 
tion as this, seemed to have been almost lost sight | 
of. The object of the Constitution, if we might | 
believe its framers, was ‘to form a more perfect 

‘union, to establish justice, ensure domestic tran- |! 
‘ quillity, provide for the common defence, promote 

‘the general welfare, and secure the blessings of | 
‘liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” Con- | 


Mr. H., had he time, might take up these par- |, 
ticulars separately, and show how alien from their 
whole scope and aim was the forcible addition of 
foreign territory. So far from “forming a more 
perfect union,” it could end only in discord and | 
disunion. The mere attempt would at once destroy 
all national harmony, if it did not eventually sever | 
the Confederacy. So far would it be from “ estab- 
lishing justice,” it would be the very perfection | 


would, he believed, unite in this, that the people 
of the State of New York were against taking 


of injustice and oppression to force our form of: 
government on a people not prepared for it, andin " 


E] 
fact incapable of it, merely because we had the 
physical power to do so...“ Ensure domestic tran- 
quillity?”’ Was it not a fact, that whenever the 
effort to do it should be made, it would put an end 
to all harmony in our councils. 

Mr. H. would not here enter. on the question of 
slavery; he alluded to it with the greatest reluc- 


‘tance, and he never introduced it, however re- 


motely, till it was forced upon him by the meas- 
ures of the Government. It was perfectly well 
known that, whenever that question was brought 
into this Hall, it instantly created an excitement 
the most baleful in its character and tendencies; 
but, if this annexation be attempted, the question 
would come up, must come up; and, when it did, 
nothing short of a miracle could save us from a 
conflict that would shake the Union to its deepest 
All must recollect the rescriptive 
resolution proposed at the close of the last session, 
declaring that no territory should hereafter be re- 
ceived into this Union in which slavery was not 
prohibited forever. This passed by almost the 
That dec- 
laration would stand. It embodied the universal 
sentiment of the North. They never would yield 


| it—never; and it behooved those gentlemen who 


seemed disposed to urge forward the annexation 
of Mexican territory, to consider well whether 
they were ready to present to the people the alter- 
native that must at once arise. Mr. H. had said 
that resolution would stand; and he now appealed 
to the northern: Representatives here present, and 


|| of all parties, and asked them, one and all, what- 


ever might be their political notions or party senti- 
ments, if they were willing to receive any more 
territory into the Union, unless that condition was 
annexed to the act and honestly enforced? And 
he now turned to the body of southern Repre- 
sentatives, and he inquired of them whether they 
were willing and ready to force that question into 


! this arena? If they did, and if neither party would 


yield, a collision must be forced upon us, attended 
with consequences such as no friend of the Union 


ii could desire to contemplate. 


But we were told that that question must be de- 
ferred: let us take the territory, and then it would 
be time enough to dispute about receivingit. But 
Mr. H. wholly dissented from any such postpone- 
ment. Was it wise to put off the evilday? Would 
that prevent its coming? And was it wise to rush 
to the brink of a precipice with our eyes wide open, 


‘and the yawning gulf of disunion full in view? 


He conceived that they were bound, as repre- 
sentatives of the people and guardians of the Con- 
stitution, to declare in advance that we were not 
prepared to incur such dangers, but were resolutely 
determined to shun the evils prepared for us by 
those who were charged with the national destinies. 
It must be admitted on all hands that when we got 


i the territory in our power, it was Congress who 
! must decide whether it should be received into the 


Union or not, and on what conditions; and yet 
gentlemen told us we must fight for it, and then 
dcliberate. No; the deliberation should be done 
inadvance. If it was to be done by consent of 
the States, now was the time. After the sword 
had decided, the territory might be forced upon us 
against the will of the majority of the nation. 

On these grounds, as well as others, which there 
was not time to mention, Mr. H. maintained that 
it was the duty of Congress to declare what were 
the purposes and objects of the war. 

We were at war under very extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. The contest was now of several 
months’ duration, and yet no- formal declaration 
had been made of the design of our Government in 
its prosecution. We had heard of no manifesto. 
There had been nothing but dark givings out, wor- 
thy of the bureau of Talleyrand, and diplomatizing 
with Congress, leaving every one in blank uncer- 
tainty as to what was the real object. He held 
that under these convictions Congress was called 
on to proclaim to all the world that our object in 


, this contest was not to dismember Mexico, but 
_only to establish the true and just boundary of the. 
United States, and obtain a settlement of our diffi- 


culties with that. Government; thus removing an 
impression which seemed pretty extensively made, 
that our design really was to acquire territories to 
which we had no just right, and of which Mexico 
had always been in undisturbed possession. 

It might perhaps be said that such a declaration 
by Congress while war was in progress was incon~ 
sistent with the honor of this country and her high 


* 
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standing before the world. - Those-who considered 
the honor of the country as identical with conquest, 
might consistently enough object to it as a conces- 
sion to.our enemy; but Mr. H. had more anxiety 
as to the justice of our course and the integrity of 
the Constitution than thirst for additional regions. 
He thought we owed this fair declaration of our 
purposes to ourselves, to the opinion of the world, 
and the regard of all civilized nations. Let us | 
show to them that our purposes are just and honor- 
able; that we waged.this war only to obtain an 
honorable and a permanent peace; and that we 
disavowed all desire to seize the territory of a 
neighboring nation. 

There were many examples, (Mr. H. proceeded 
to observe,) both in ancient and in modem times, 
which were applicable to. the existing state of our 
affairs. Without multiplying citations, Mr. H. 
would call the attention of gentlemen to one of the 
leading events in modern history. He referred to 
the contest of England and her allies against the 
conquering ambition of France, and which resulted 
in the overthrow of the dominion of Napoleon. 
After the close of the memorable campaign of 1813, 
in which, at the great battle of Leipsic, the French 
army was utterly routed, and its leader driven with | 
his shattered forces within the limits of the French | 
territory, England and her allies being then com- 
pletely victorious, could dictate their own terms to | 
the vanquished warrior. Yet in a speech from the 
throne, made in London, in November of the same | 
year, it was declared that England entertained no 
disposition to exact sacrifices from France which | 
were inconsistent with her national honor and all 
her just pretensions; and that no such require- 
ments should present an obstacle to a general peace 
in Europe. 

The British Parliament responded to the speech. 
And after the French forces were driven into France, 
and before the allies entered on the French soil, 
they put forth a manifesto, expressive of their de- 
sire that France should remain powerfuland happy, 
and expressly disavowing all purpose of conquer- 
ing any portion of territory legitimately pertaining 
to that kingdom. If to the pride of England and | 
of all Europe in arms, when invading a country 
they had subdued, it did not appear to be against 
their honor to make such a declaration, could it be | 
inconsistent with the honor of the United States, 
and the dignified position they occupied before the | 
nations of the world, for them, in like manner, 
after all their triumphs, to declare that they waged 
the war, not to dismember Mexico, but to obtain 
their just dues, establish their true boundary, and 
secure their national rights against future aggres- 
sion? Such a declaration would carry with it a 
mighty moral influence: it would unite our people 
in the war: it would quiet the fears of those who 
were now inclined to suspect and to fear the results 
of the contest. In his opinion, it would accelerate | 
negotiations, and lead to an early termination of 
difficulties. 

Mr. H. had voted the supplies asked for by 
the Executive, and wished to do so still: but he § 
wanted to do it on such conditions as would be || 


in conformity with the will of the people, and i 
with the principles of national morality, justice, } 
andhonor. He was against all war for robbery orf 
conquest, disguise it as they would. But he stood }; 
ready to codperate with those who felt most anx- |; 
iety for an honorable termination of the war, by | 
the settlement of all our difficulties with Mexico, |, 
and the establishment of a just and permanent į; 
boundary. 

It was complained by gentlemen that there was#} 
among our people a division of sentiment in regard } 
to the war. Would they then unite the people? |: 
Would they have them all as one man? Let them || 
proclaim just and honorable ends, and these only |; 
as intended by the war; and that, as soon as peace 
could be obtained on fair terms, the war should not 
be continued in order to force Mexico into the sur- 
render of a large portion of her territory. Let 
them openly and utterly renounce all schemes of |! 
rapacity. If they wanted money, (and no doubt | 
the Government would goon be endeavoring to ne- A 
gotiate large loans for the war expenses,) let them || 
give the people some declaratory pledge that this il 


war was not to be interminable, but was waged | 
for direct and practical purposes. 
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Mexican provinces in our military possession; but 
it would only tend to put off the peace, while our 
taxes must be indefinitely augmented, and the dif- 


| have been taken against the Administration during 


f pation in the establishment of civil government in 


y Mr. H. did not i 
say that we could not continue to seize and hold |; 


ficulties and embarrassments of the. Administra- 
tion greatly increased. A declaration that our 
purposes were defensive, and not aggressive, would 
give confidence, procure new aid to the Govern- 
ment, and shorten the conflict. 

In these brief remarks, Mr. H. had purposely 
and carefully abstained from all partisan views. 
He had endeavored to divest himself of all partisan 
feelings; and yet he had not shrunk from a fearless 
declaration of his real sentiments. He desired no 
party appeal, no party advantage. He asked the 
majority here to make an open official declaration, 
how far they meant to carry on this war, and for 
what objects. 

Mr. H. had prepared.an amendment, which he 
wished at the proper time to offer, and which he 
hoped would prevail. He would have it read at 
this time for information. Standing as he did in a 
minority here, without power, and holding the 
political majority responsible for the measures of 
Government, with all their consequences, he felt no 


| disposition to offer propositions which were un- 


acceptabletothem. Butthis amendment embodied 
his own sentiments, and he hoped it might receive 
the concurrence of a majority of the House. 

Mr. H. then sent to the Clerk’s table an amend- 
ment which proposes to add to the resolution re- 
ferring the President’s message the following: 

*¢ With instructions to report a declaration, by 
© resolution or otherwise, to the effect— 

« That the war with Mexico shall be prosecuted, 
‘not with a view to conquest or to dismember the 
‘ territory of Mexico, as recognised by us ante bel- 
© lum; but to establish a just line of boundary, and 
‘to secure an honorable adjustment of all pending 


|| « differences.” 


Mr. BAYLY then obtained the floor, and ad- 
dressed the committee. He said: I rejoice that 
this debate has arisen at this early period of the 
session. It will bring the minds of the American 
people distinctly to bear upon the causes in which 
this war has originated, and to the manner in 
which it has been conducted. This investigation 
will enable the people to form an enlightened opin- 
ion in reference to the whole subject; and I under- 
take to predict that that opinion will include an 
utter condemnation of those who have attempted 
to make party capital out of it against the Admin- 
istration. After the very clear and satisfactory 
exposition of the causes of this war, and of the 
manner in which it has been conducted, contained 
in the President’s message, I had hoped that party 
clamor, here and elsewhere, would have been 
silenced. But notwithstanding, we have the hue- 
and-cry raised in this Hall. I desire, Mr. Chair- 
man, as fully as the brief hour allotted me will 
enable me, to examine the main positions which 


this debate. As I understand the grounds of as- 
sault upon the Administration, they may be sum- 
med up under four heads. First, that the Presi- 
dent has unnecessarily brought on this war by 
refusing to treat with Mexico, as it is alleged she 
wanted us to do, in regard to the question of bound- 
ary alone, and by insisting, upon not separating 


that question from our other causes of quarrel with į; 


Mexico. Second, that he precipitated a war by 
marching our army to the Rio Grande, within 
the disputed territory. Third—and it was a new 


ministration, such as ought to be visited only ‘upon 
such unpatriotic: conduct. In: order to appreciate 
the character of the wrongs which we have recéived | 
at the hands. of Mexico, it is necessary. that T 
should go back a little. From the. first dawn. of - 
Mexican independence down to a very late period, : 
she. has been receiving nothing but favors and 
kindness at our, hands. We have experienced. 
nothing in return but perfidy and ingratitude. She” 
had no sooner declared her independence of. Spain : 
than the sympathy of our Government and.people 
were strongly manifested in her behalf—so strongly, 
indeed, that it was with difficulty our neutrality ; 
could be preserved. Our citizens, in. spite of. their. 
Government, flocked to her standard; and as Mr: 
Webster told the Mexican Government in aJate 
| despatch of his, it was in part, if not principally, 
by the valor. of American citizens that she had ; 
been enabled to effect her independence. -We 
were the first to invite her into. the family of na- 
tions. - But she had no sooner. taken her ‘place. 
there than all the sympathy, encouragement, and: 
aid which we had dak: was requited by the 
grossest outrages upon the rights of our people. 
Mexico had scarcely declared her independence 
before she passed a law, by which it was provided 
that all foreigners who came to establish them- 
selves within her limits should be considered as 
naturalized, ‘‘should they exercise any useful pro- 
‘ fession or industry, by which, at the end of three 
i| ‘years, they have a capital to support themselves, 
| «and are married. Those who, with the foregoing 
‘ qualifications, marry Mexicans, will acquire par- 
‘ticular merit for the obtaining letters of citizenship.” 
By another law, all the instruments of husbandry, 
machinery, and other utensils that areintroduced by. 
the colonists for their use, are allowed to be import- 
ed free of duty, ‘‘as also merchandise introduced by 
each family, to the extent of two thousand dol- 
lars.” Stimulated by the allurements thus held 
out, large numbers of foreigners, particularly from 
the United States, emigrated to that inviting coun- 
try. Thus enticed into the country, upon every > 
i principle, not only of international law, but of 
natural justice, they were entitled to protection. 
But in the case of American citizens going to 
| Mexico for the purposes of trade and commerce, 
|i without any intention of expatriating themselves, 
il we did not choose to leave their protection to 
| mere comity: We entered into a solemn treaty to 
| secure it. The third article of the treaty between 
| the United States and Mexico, of April 5, 1831, 
|| provides that ‘the citizens of the two countries 
| © respectively shall have liberty freely and securely 
“to come with their vessels and cargoes to all such ; 
‘places, ports, and rivers of the United States-of: 
‘America, and of the United Mexican States, to 
‘which other foreigners are permitted to come, 
‘and to remain and reside in any part of the said 
‘territories respectively; * * * and generally 
‘the merchants and traders of each nation shall 
‘enjoy the most complete protection and security 
‘for their commerce.” Article 14th: “ Both the 
‘contracting parties promise and engage to give 
‘their special protection to the citizens of. each 
‘other who may be in their territories,” &c. Arti- 
cle 15th: ** The citizens of the United States of 
c America, residing in the United Mexican States, 
‘ shall enjoy in their houses, persons, and property, 
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ground taken by the gentleman from Kentucky, 
[Mr. Davis]—that the President was guilty of 
treason, in permitting the return of Santa Ana to 
Mexico. Lastly, that he has been guilty of usur- 


the territory which we have conquered. I desire 
to reply to the grounds that have been taken on 
each of these points. 

And first, as to the refusal of the Executive to 
separate our other grounds of quarrel with Mexico 
from the question concerning the boundary. ‘To 
enable us to form a correct opinion upon this point, 
it is necessary that we should inquire into the char- 
acter of the wrongs which we have suffered at the 
hands of that nation; and I regret that in the short 
time given to me, I shall be unable to go but im- 
perfectly into this part of the argument. I usea 
strong expression when I say that I lament that 
such is the case; because I undertake to say that 
whenever our causes of complaint against Mexico 
are laid in their full length and breadth before the 
people of this country, and they are fully under- 
stood and appreciated, a feeling of indignation will 


be excited against those who have undertaken to 


i make party capital out-of the war, against the Ad- 


‘ the protection of the government, with the more 
‘ perfect security and liberty of conscience.” Thus 
fit will seem that as far as our citizens were con- 
cerned, ‘ protection of the government” and ‘per- 
fect security’? were guarantied to them; first, by 
‘the law of nations; and secondly, by a positive 
treaty stipulation; yet they had no sooner got into 
: Mexico, and by their industry and skill -accumu- 


‘lated fortune enough to make them an object of. 


‘plunder, than the State dAuthorities—not lawless 
| citizens of the republic—commenced a most out- 
| rageous series of wrongs upon them. I wish that 
| I could refer to all these individual cases of out- 
| rage and wrong. There is scarcely one that is not 
` marked by an atrocity. at which humanity shud- 
ii ders. There was one case, that of Dr. Baldwin, so 
i: marked by open violation of treaty obligation, and 
ii the common law of humanity, that I may perhaps 
| call on the Clerk to read it before I conclude, if 
ii there be time. I have purposely omitted reference 
i| to the national insulis which have been perpetrated 
| upon us by Mexico, numerous as they are, because 
|| they are in part already all known to the country. 
|| But all these have been insults of the most aggra-. 
|! vated character, of which to this day no-explana- 
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“tion. or reparation has been made, . But it is to the 
individual: cases that I would. now more: particu- 
larly refers: Ihave alluded to the case: of Dr. 
Baldwin. -I would now refer to another, in. which 
Frenchmen and Americans were alike concerned; 
and. before. I conclude I-hope to be able to show to 
the committee the difference in the treatment which 
they. severally received atthe hands of Mexico. 
“Th: December, 1835, a Mexican officer of the. 
‘pame of Jose Antonio Mexia landed at ‘Tampico 
‘ with a body of men under the Mexican flag. His 
‘unfortunate associates had. been’ inveigled into 
“accompanying him by false representations as to 
< their destination, and the object of the expedition. 
«Among them were several foreigners, the larger 
“number of whom were Americans. They fell 
‘into the hands of Santa Ana. The foreigners, 
‘including eighteen citizens of the United States, 
‘were, without trial, ordered for execution, and 
‘inhumanly murdered, while the Mexican part of | 
‘them were not punished. Two Frenchmen ac- | 
‘companied this expedition, and were among the 
< victims; and for this ilegal and inhuman murder, 
t France exacted of Mexico such atonement as she 
‘thought proper to demand. None has ever been 
€ made to the Government of the United States, or 
“to the families of these unhappy victims of Mexi- 
“can perfidy and Mexican cruelty.” The charac- 
ter of these wrongs was such, that it was impossi- 
ble for our Government to submit to them. And 
all the arts of diplomacy were exhausted to pro- | 
cure redress. Failing in it, General Jackson, 
always sensitive to his country’s rights and honor, 
transmitted to Congress the message, an extract 
from which I have not time to read, but which has 
been referred to in the President’s message. No 
reparation being made, the subject was again 
brought to the consideration of Congress by Mr. 
Van Buren. The President, in his late message, | 
has already informed you what Mr. Van Buren 
said on the subject. He has quoted also what the 
committees of the House said on it. But there is 
one report—that of Mr. Howard—to which he 
has not referred, in which itis stated that for some | 
of the very wrongs which we had received at the 
hands of Mexico, where subjects of France and 
England were concerned, as well as American citi- | 
zens, fall reparation had been made to the former; | 
and the reason why justice was done to them when 
refused to us, was that the executives of France 
and England who could threaten war if justice 
were refused, could also declare war; but that the 
Mexican people knew that our Executive could | 
do nothing more than threaten! The Mexican | 
people knew from the history of our country that | 


whenever the Executive came here to ask us to į 
vindicate its rights, there were always persons | 
found ready to raise a clamor against this Gov- | 
ernment, and to put it in the wrong. Thus the | 
Mexican Government reasoned, and thus they | 
were led to withhold that justice to us which they | 
were obliged to give to others. But the tone of 
the message was so decided—the opinions express- 
ed by the committees of Congress were so decided | 
also—that the Mexican Government began to fear 
that reparation could not longer be safely delayed; 
and in 1837 they sent an agent to treat with this 
Government. A treaty was entered into, by one 
of the articles of which the King of Prussia was 
made umpire. This treaty provided that ratifica- 
tions should be exchanged in five months. The 
Mexican Government utterly refused to ratify, on | 
the frivolous, and I beg leave to add, the false | 
pretext, that the King of Prussia would not act as | 
umpire. I say a frivolous pretext, because, in a | 
treaty for the settlement of claims, the refusal of i 
an umpire to act was no reason for setting aside 
the whole treaty; and I say false, because, on the 
subject of the treaty which was vegotiated, the 
Kine of Prussia did act, and acted without one 
word of murmur. Well, a second treaty was 
made, by which the claims were to be settled in 
eighteen months. The commissioners met; and | 
asthe Mexicans threw in every difficulty, pro- | 

i 


longed and procrastinated, they did everything 
they could to prevent the settlement of any ques- | 
tion, until at last the commission expired before 
one-half of the cases of claims had been even con- 
sidered. And yet the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Hupson] comes forward here, and in | 
his apology for Mexico he says it is unjust and 
improper to go back to these wrongs, for she has | 
acknowledged them, and granted satisfaction! | 
Look to what our public officers have said on tue ! 


i remark, that the consent of the Mexican Govern- 


| the greatest impropriety, for that question have 


| have separated these questions, and so the country } 


i| this clamor, not to forget the dates. 


any such pretence, 


subject. . 1 wish Thad time, but I fear I shall not, 
to. refer in detail’ to what Mr. Marcy and» Mr. 
Breckenridge said of the conduct of these commis- 
sioners; and also to what Mr.. Upshur. and Mr. 
Webster said. The commissioners have abso- 
lutely put every judicial proceeding at defiance. 
When, under the stipulations of the treaty, they. 
were requiréd. to produce documents to establish 
claims, they produced false documents; and, then, 
after breaking up the convention, laid violent hands 
upon these false documents, and carried them off 
against all the remonstrances of our Secretary 
of State—absolutely going. into the department 
and bearding out Secretary in a manner to which 
no American, with his heart in’ the right place, | 
could have submitted! I have here what Daniel 
Webster said, but it is too long to read. I may 
hand it to the reporters. But he characterizes the 
conduct of the commissioners as being little less 
atrocious than that of the Government, in delaying 
so long the settlement of these claims. We have 
hundreds upon hundreds of those chims—it is |! 
believed to the amount of eight millions—upon 
that Government, but which Mexico has never 
even pretended to settle. And yet the gentleman 
comes here, and attempts to excuse the conduet of 
Mexico. He says that she has acknowledged 
these debts; that she has not paid them, only be- 
cause of her inability. Let the gentleman and 
the public look to the records and see whether 
this advocacy of the conduct of Mexico does not 
absolutely go to the extent of falsifying our pub- 
lic documents! I assert that it does. Well, this 
was the character of our claims upon Mexico 
when our Minister was sent there on a mission of 
peace to treat with her. The gentleman says that | 
the Mexican Government had consented to reeeive |} 
a commissioner to treat on the subject of Texas, 
and that it was wrong in our Government to refuse | 
to disconnect that question and our other claims. | 
In the first place, I utterly deny. the truth of the | 


ment was confined to a commission covering mere- 
ly the question of boundary. The inquiry pro- |} 
posed to the Mexican Government was, whether 
they would receive a Minister to treat of all the |! 
causes of difficulty? I cannot stop to read the 
document, but that is its import. The response 
was in the affirmative; only a contemptible quib- | 
ble was afterwards made, when it was found that |! 
the offers of negotiation with us on all disputes 
was endangering the administration of Herrera. || 
Then it was by a quibble asserted that the propo- | 
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| argument. 


| false references to me. 


sition to treat referred to Texas alone. But sup- 
pose it was true: could the Executive, without the |; 
greatest impropriety, have agreed to have waived 

the only real cause of quarrel between the two | 
nations, and to confine the negotiation to an imagi- 
nary question alone? In reference to this Texas 
question—it has been shown so often, that repe- 
tition is inexcusable—the cause of complaint on 
the part of Mexico was of the most flimsy and 
unsubstantial character. Upon that point we had 
nothing or little to settle, except the mere question 
of boundary. Could our Government, without 


which redress had been repeatedly sought? No, 
sir. 


It was impossible that the Government could | 


will decide. j 
But it is said that this war was produced, in the : 
second place, in consequence of the order of the Pre- |; 
sident to our army to take up its position on the | 
Rio Grande, opposite Matamoros. Then the gen- | 
tleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Davis,] yesterday |: 
undertook to controvert the truth of the remark Í 
which the President had made, that Mexico had | 
never based her war upon us on such grounds. [| 
i 

i 

| 

i 

J 

| 

| 
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waived those numerous and weighty cases in |! 
| 
| 
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am prepared to show, Mr. Chairman, that Mexico | 
never pretended that that was the cause of her at- | 
tack on our citizens. She could not have set up | 
The dates would have con- } 
victed her; and I beg gentlemen, when they raise 
On the 12th |: 
of March the government of Paredes, in a sort of |: 
official despatch, had declared most positively that |: 
there was nothing left to Mexico but a recourse to i 
arms against the United States. That was on the |! 
12th. But our army never took up its line of |! 
march from Corpus Christi till the 11th, the day | 
before, when it was utterly impossible that the /! 
Mexican Government should have known of that ! 
movement. This is an important point; and, not- |! 


! had refused to treat with us. 
; ened war. 
{alternative Icft to Mexico. 


withstanding my dislike to read, I will here quoie 
fromthe documents. [Mr. B. here read the official 
despaiches.] And yet gentlemen tell me that it 
was the march of this army to the Rio Grande 
which produced the war. Thearmy did not reach 
Matamoros. until the 28th of March. On the 4th 
of April, sooner than it was possible that the 
Mexican Government could have heard that it was 
there, they had issued their orders commanding 
their generals to attack us by every means that 
war allowed. Yet their advocates on this floor 
come here and say that it was the marching of the 
army to the Rio Grande that produced the war; 
when it is a fact that before that could possibly 
have been known to them the Mexican Govern- 
ment had issued orders to attack us by every means 
in their power. These orders had been issued up- 
wards of—— 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I——~ 

Mr. BAYLY. 1 will not give way. 

Mr. DAVIS. I say that 

Mr. BAYLY. Ido not mean to be interrupted. 
If he desires a personal explanation, he can have 
it out of this Hall. I will not be interrupted in my 
The gentleman refused to give way 
yesterday, and with what presumption, then, does 
he come here and ask others to give way to him! 

Mr. DAVIS. The reason 

Mr. BAYLY. I will not yield the floor. 

Mr. DAVIS. I state——{[*‘ Order, order.”’] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ken- 


| tucky is aware that the gentleman from Virginia is 
| entitled to the floor. 


Mr. BAYLY. I claim 
Mr. DAVIS. The gentleman should not make 
(‘* Order, order.” 

Mr.BAYLY. Does he mean to say that I made 


| a false reference? 


Mr. DAVIS. I mean what I said. 

Mr. BAYLY. Itis false! [The reporter is not 
certain, however, as to the expression here used.} 
The argument is rather hard to answer, Mr. Chair- 
man, and the attempt is made to throw me off my 
guard. But Iam not thus to be driven from the 
line of argument which I am pursuing. I say that 
Mexico had declared her purpose to attack our 
army before the order to march on the Rio Grande 
had been given. I say that orders had been given 
to her commanders to attack us before she could 
possibly have heard that our army was in that 


| position; and yet we are told that it was the 


march of our army to the Rio Grande that pro- 


| duced the war! Well, Ido not mean to go into 


the question which the gentleman from Kentucky. 
has so elaborately argued about the boundary. 
He admits that it was in dispute. That’s suf- 
ficient for my purpose. He says that it was left 
by the resolutions of annexation an open ques- 
tion. That’s enough for my purpose. Mexico 
She had threat- 
She had told us that war was the only 
It was known that 
Herrera had been overthrown in consequence of 


| the offer—or rather the suspicion of offering—to 


negotiate with us; and yet, with this absolute cer- 
tainty that war had commenced, were we to stand 
still and allow the disputed territory to be occupied 


i bythe enemy? War was inevitable; and the Gov- 


ernment of the United States, in taking possession 
of the territory, acted clearly in the right. : 
But my time is passing so fast, that I must dis- 


| miss this topic, and, without discussing it so fully 
i as I desire, proceed at once to the third ground of + 
| accusation. It is that the President was guilty of 


treason, in permitting the return of Santa Ana. 
We were told yesterday, that in the very act of 
treating with Paredes, the President was secretly 
plotting with his enemy; and that, in this contest 
between Santa Ana and Paredes, he had taken 
part with Santa Ana, the bloody tyrant. The 
President has detailed the circumstances of this 
case. It was utterly impossible for him to pre- 
vent the return of Santa Ana, Santa Ana returned 
in a British steamer—in a neutral vessel. Who 
that knows anything of the law of nations needs to 
be told that the President could not have intercepted 
Santa Ana? The vessel was free from search. But 
why should he have prevented his return? The 
gentleman says he was taking part with Paredes 
in permitting it! Now, all the President did was 
to refuse to take part with Paredes. When the 
sworn enemy of this country had come.into power 
in Mexico, pledged to prosecute the war against 
us, Santa Ana was plotting his downfall; and yet 
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the gentleman [Mr. Davis] would have had us 
interpose and preserve Paredes from his enemy! 
He would have had us interpose, for the urpose 
of preventing intestine feuds and discord in the 
. heart of our enemy’s nation! I would like to know 
by what rule of law or honor we were bound to 
prevent intestine commotion in the enemy’s coun- 
try. < 
But I must leave this silly point of assault, and 
hasten to the next; and that is, that the Presi- 
dent has been an usurper, in establishing civil gov- 
` ernment, or in authorizing the establishment of 
civil government, in the conquered territory. I 
think the message of the President, received yes- 
terday, has given the quietus to that ground of 
complaint. Iam here prepared, after a full exami- 
nation of the subject, to say, that the most learned 
civilian could not have pursued a more accurate 
and legal course than has the Administration with 
regard to this matter. I should say nothing on 
this point, if it were not for the very erroneous 
views which have been taken in this debate of the 
rights and duties of a conquering nation—views | 
which, proceeding from this Hall, are calculated 
to produce erroneous impressions on the public | 
mind. The laws and practices of nations leave | 
very little room for doubt on these points. By | 
them the rights and duties of a conquerer are clearly | 
ascertained and defined. The Powers of the earth | 
have so often been called upon to act upon them, 
that it could not well be otherwise. The title of | 
almost all the nations of Europe to the territory 
now possessed by them in that quarter of the globe | 
` was acquired by conquest. When one nation con- | 
quers and possesses itself of the territory of an- 
other, the conquering nation succeeds to all the | 
rights and duties of the conquered; and whilst its | 
possession continues, there is a substitution of the 
jurisdiction and authority of the one for that of the ! 
other, Relative to the extent of the rights of prop- | 
erty acquired by conquest, there is room for as | 
little doubt. We acquire the rights of the con- 
quered nation, whatever they are. Let us sce 
what ordinarily is the extent of them: | 
` ci Theright of the State to its publie property or domain |} 
is absolute, and excludes that of its own subjects, as well ! 
as other nations. he national proprietary right, in respect | 
to those things belonging to private individuals or bodies 
corporate within its territorial limits, is absolute, as far as it ; 
excludes that of other nations; but in respect to the mem- 


bers of the State, it is paramount only, and forms what is 
called the cminent domain.””— Wheaton’s Law of Nations, 
p. 208. ; ; 
~ These are the rights to which a conquering na- || 
tion succeeds. It succeeds to rights in public real |; 
property, however. subject to the doctrine of “jus | 
post liminit,”’ as well as the doctrine of * uti possi- 
detis.” In respect to the rights of the State to its 
public real property or domain, the conquering | 
nation acquires a right which is absolute, except || 
so far as it is impaired by the “jus post liminii.”? | 
As soon as a conquest is made, the doctrines of | 
sjus post liminit”? and ‘uti possiditis,”’ immedi- || 
ately apply. According to the latter doctrine: | 
‘ce 'Phis treaty of peace leaves everything in the state in |; 
which it found it, unless there be some express stipulation || 
to the. contrary. The existing state of possessionis maintain- || 
el, except so far as altered by the terms of treaty. If nothing 
he said about the conquered countries or places, they remain, | 
with the conqueror, and his title cannot afterwards be called 
in question. During the continuance of the war, the con- 
qugror in possession has only an usufructuary right: andthe |; 
latent title of the former sovereign continues until the treaty | 
of peace, by its silent operation, or express provisions, ex- || 
tinguishes ‘his titte forever.”—Wheaton’s Law of Nations, i 
p 572. : Pe i 
According to the former, that is, the “ jus post |) 
liminii,”’ the title acquired in war to real property | 
must be confirmed by a treaty of peace, or long |; 
and permanent possession, before it can be con- |) 
sidered completely valid; for until such treaty, or || 
until the territory is abandoned by its original |; 
sovereign, the territory is constantly lable to re- ji 
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conquest, upon which the original sovereign owner |; 
would be restored to the possession of his domin- i 
ions; and all intermediate alienations, except to a |! 
neutral, would be avoided. But i 

«The ‘jus post liminit is a right which belongs exclusively |! 
to a state of war; and therefore a transfer to a neutral, be- |! 
fore the peace, even without a judicial sentence of condem- j; 
nation, is valid, if there has heen no recovery or recapture f 
; The intervention of peace covers all ji 


before the peace. € pea i 
defects of title, and vests a lawful possession in the neutral, i 
in the same manner as it quiets the title of the hostile captor |! 
himself.°— Wheaton’s Law of Nations. 
And here I desire to call the attention of the | 
House to a distinction, which, during this debate, | 
scems to have been lost sight of, viz: the difference |; 
of the rights which a conquering nation acquires 


-the eminent domain. 


|| quires, in respect to them, a formal condemnation 


| original owner. 


| not exempt from capture and confiscation. tt 
as late as the conquest of England by William of i 


| as may become booty in special cases, when taken 
and by military contributions levied upon the in- |: ; 1 i a 
| Governor for the time being;”’ and signs himself 


| conquest, I hope and believe that our title to none 


; permanent, 


to real property, held by the State, and such as 
has been granted to private individuals. Accord- 
ing to the laws of nations, as modified in modern 
times, the latter is free from confiscation in ordi- | 
nary cases, and over it the conqueror only acquires | 
But the title of such as is | 
still held by the State passes absolutely to the con- 

queror, subject, however, to the “ jus post linftnii.”” 
The American and English judicial decisions are | 
entirely in accordance with these doctrines. In 
the case of “ The Foltina,’’? (Dodson’s Admiralty 
Reports, p. 450,) that great jurist, Sir W. Scott, 
decided most of these principles; but before I pro- | 
ceed to quote his judgment, permit me to say it | 
has been quoted and adopted by Judge Story in 
the case United States vs. Hayward, which was | 
subséquently followed by the case of Rice, decided | 
unanimously by the Supreme Court of the United į 
States. 
who was, let me here remark, in all respects of 

legal attainment, superior, in my judgment, to Lord 

Eldon—delivered his opinion very fully. [Mr. B. | 
here read from this opinion.] The only difference | 
whatever between the rights of a nation in a coun- 

try which it has conquered, even duringits military | 
possession of it, and before peace, and in its origi- | 
nal possessions, is, that in the former, in the case of | 
recapture or recession in the treaty of peace— | 
unless in it itis otherwise provided—all interme- ' 


diate acts of the conquering sovereigns are super- jj 


I 
seded and avoided. ` But if in the treaty of peace 
the territory is retained; or if, without any such , 
treaty, the possession becomes permanent, then | 
they are confirmed. This is the law as to real : 
property. As to personal property, it is different. ! 
The title of the captor to this species of property is 
considered complete against the original owner after 
twenty-four hours, in respect to booty on land. The | 
same rule was originally considered as applicable to 
captures at sea; but the more modern doctrine re- 


as a prize of war in order to preclude the right of the 
Of course T speak here of public 
property. Under modern usage, private property 
on land is respected. 
great modification of the law of nations, in modern ! 
times. In ancient times both the moveable and ! 
immoveable property of the vanquished passed to | 
the conqueror. 
even things which were called “res sacra”? wore : 

nd} 


Normandy, the greater part of the lands were | 
even partitioned and divided among the conquerors. 
In modern times, private property on land is ex- 
empt from confiscation, with the exception of such 


from the enemy in the field or in besieged towns, 


habitants of the hostile territory. This is the law 
applicable to this subject; and from it the House 


can clearly see what rights we have acquired by 


of the property and territory we have taken will 
be relinquished by a treaty of peace, or otherwise, 
until all of our just claims on Mexico are satisfied. 
As we have gone to war, let us settle all of our dif- |: 
ferences, so that when we have peace it may be |: 
So much as to our rights. Let us |) 
next consider what are our duties. They originate 
in humanity and are defined by the laws of na- 
tions. The first of these duties is to our own citi- 
zens. Itis to secure our conquests, purchased at 
the price of our blood, until the objects of the war |. 
are accomplished—until reparation. of injuries is |, 
made; in this case, until all the just claims of our |: 
citizens are provided for, and the expenses of the 
war which has been forced upon us are paid. The 
second of these duties is to accomplish these pur- ;: 


| poses with as great a regard to humanity, and with | 


as little injury to individuals, as possible. In obe- į 
dience to this duty we are required to establish |. 
temporary civil governments—or rather “ quasi”? i 
civil governments—civil in their form and rules of | 
proceeding, and military in their origin; establish- :: 
ed to protect the rights of persons and property of | 
the vanquished during the military occupancy of |! 


In the case referred to, Sir W. Scott— |} 


In this there has been a i 


Such was the Roman law; and | 


‘any irregularity in all, this. 
‘has been raised against the Administration for 


tion of. territory. is looked to as probable, 
sooner the ‘people are introduced to. t 
government under which they are in fature.to 
the better. And the vanquished have no right 
to complain, but rather to be grateful, when the 
form adopted “is: not worse than the one 

perseded.. And even when it is worse; they must 
submit to it as. the fortune of-war. : Of ‘course 
complaints for the others in the first case are purely 
gratuitous. And it is something worse,:when, ay 
in this case, persons enjoying the benefit, of fre 
institutions complain that they are extended to 
others, in place of irregular and revolutionary es 
tablishments scarcely deserving the names. of sys- 
i tems or institutions at all. This is the law:as laid 
| down by elementary writers, and it is strictly in 
| accordance with the practice of nations; and among 
| them, of our own. When we took Upper Canada 
in the late war, General Harrison issued his proc- 
lamation under ‘the instructions of President, Madi- 
son, who was. so profoundly versed in. interna- 
tional law, in which, it is true, he continued all: 
civil officers in the exercise of their functions; but 
required of them an oath of fidelity to the Uuited’ 
States. No one will dispute that all these officers 
| held their office and derived their authority from 
| the United States; and General Harrison’s proc- 
| lamation was nothing more than a wholesale ap- 
pointment of them. This was done from conve- 
nience. But the same power which authorized 
him to appoint these persons, would have authori- 
zed him to appointany others; and whom he should 
| appoint was purely a matter of expediency and 
convenience. Suppose any of these officers: had: 
f refused to take the oath of fidelity and serve?. Can 
any one doubt that the commanding general might: 
and would have appointed others? The civil offi-. 
; cers whom he appointed by wholesale in the way 
we have seen were the inferior officers, as will 
appear from the proclamation itself; for it speaks, 
of “the officer” who is to administer the govern- 
ment as to be appointed by the commanding gen- 
eral. Ihave never heard of any complaint of this 
proclamation, Even amid all the mad and un- 
patriotic opposition to Mr. Madison’s administra- 
i tion—even when then, as now, impeachment was 
. threatened from Massachusetts—I never heard of 
| this proclamation being produced as justifying it. 
That has been left for these days. Again, when 
i the British forces took possession of Michigan, 
| Colonel Proctor established a civil government 
there, and proclaimed a governor. The second 
article of his regulations of a civil government 


|f was in these words: ‘2d. The civil executive, 


‘powers shall be exercised by a civil governor. 
‘ The civil governorshall appoint to.all civil offices, 
‘which are or shall be vacant, and shall. take care 
‘that the laws be faithfully executed.” ‘In the 6th 
article, he says: “The undersigned will act ag 


Henry Proctor, Colonel. When the enemy were 
driven from the territory, Gen. Harrison found it 
necessary to proclaim ‘ that all appointments and 
commissions derived from British officers are at.an 
end.” Now, [have never heard that there was 
Yet a great clamor. 


having authorized no more, ag the facts laid before 
us on yesterday will show. But it is contended 
that although it was proper to establish civil gov- 
ernments in the territories for the protection of the 
rights of persons and property of the inhabitants 
pending the war, yet that the authority to do it is 
vested in Congress, and not in the President. No 
one has contended, nor does the President claim 
to have authorized those acts in virtue of his func- 
tion as the civil executive. What he has done 
he did as the commander-in-chief. . Although. the 


held by the same person, the offices themselves are 
distinet—as much so as if they were held by dif- 
ferent individuals. In establishing these civil gov- 
ernments he has but executed, as commander-in- 
chief, the duties which the law of nations impose, 
the obligation of which upon all our public fanc- 
tionaries and citizens is recognised by the Consti- 
tution itself in the clause conferring upon Con- 


| the country. The right, nay the duty, to establish i gress the power to punish offences against them. 


such government involves the right to determine || It is true the President must exercise the fanctiong 


upon its form. What it shall be is purely a mat- 
ter of expediency and convenience. Upon princi- 
ple, it would seem that it ought to be assimilated, 
as near as possible, to the forms of the conquering ! 
nation. As in all wars by land, the aequisi-i 


in question in subordination to Congress. The 
Constitution vests. it with the power “to make 
rules concerning captures on land or waters?’ “ito 
make rules for the government and regulation of 
| the land-and naval forces,” and also confers ‘upon 


+ 


offices of President and commander-in-chief are. 
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it. exclusively the power. of making all laws which 
shall be necessary and proper to carry-into effect: 
the granted. powers. And it has undoubtedly the 
authority, either before a declaration of war, at the 
time of the declaration, or at any time afterwards, 
if it distrusts the wisdom or prudence of the com- 
mander-in-chief, to. prescribe the ‘forms of civil 
government in the event of conquests by our arms, 
which shall be established by our commanders, and 
may make all other regulations pertaining to the 
matter which he may see fit.. But if they declare 
war, or recognise its existence without any such 
legislation, I beg and inquire if they do not thereby 
require the commander-in-chief to follow and obey 
the usages of civilized nations? By the very act 
of providing for carrying on the war you impli- 
edly require this of him. The President has done 
no more than strictly to follow the Jaw, and yet a 
clamor is raised. Into what absurdity will not 
partisanship lead us? The President is sworn to 
execute the laws of nations. They ag recognised | 
by the Constitution. He would be impeachable if 
he.declined to execute them. He 

Here the hour expired. 

Mr. B. Did you make allowance, My. Chair- 
man, for the interruptions ? 

The CHAIRMAN, About half a minute. 

Mr. STANTON next addressed the committee. | 
He said— 

Mr. Cuarrman: A few remarks which I had 
the honor to make to the House some days ago 
were so imperfectly understood, and in some quar- 
ters they have been so much misrepresented, that 
I have sought the floor, at this time, in order to 
correct that misunderstanding. 

I desired, also, to reply to the speech of my 
honorable-colleague, [Mr. Genrry,] made a week 
ago, at the commencement of this debate. The 
personal aspersions, cast by that gentleman upon 
the President, have been so fully answered and 
retorted upon himself, that it would be almost un- | 
merciful to touch that sore place again. I shall, 
therefore, pass lightly over that part of my col- 
league's remarks, and address myself to the argu- 
ments (if arguments they may be called) which he 
and other gentlemen have attempted to make before | 
the committee. j 

The great and comprehensive charge made on 
all sides is, that the existing war is an Executive 
war—commenced by the President, without the 
concurrence of the legislative department of the 
Government, and without authority under the 
Constitution. Upon this assumption are founded 
those strong denunciations, and even some grave 
threats, which have been profusely poured out 
here since the commencement of the session. 

The single fact upon which this charge rests for 
support is, the order of the President directing our 
army to take position on the left bank of the Rio | 
Grande. This is alleged to have been an unau- 
thorized and unconstitutional act of war—carrying 
ourarms into the enemy’s territory, attacking him 
there, or at least unjustly provoking him into con- 
strained hostility. 

I deny this charge in its length and breadth. T 
assert that the President, so far from having, in || 
any manner, or to any extent, provoked this war, ! 
endeavored, by all means in his power, to prevent || 
it. I assert that the war was inevitable, by the |} 
determination of Mexico, and was not at all influ- |; 
enced by the movement of our army. I assert, | 
further, that it was only after all pacific efforts:|: 
had absolutely failed, and the war was seen to be 
unavoidable, that the President ordered that move- | 
ment of the army which is so much questioned on | 
the other side of the House, but which I maintain | 
to have been constitutional, patriotic, and wise. 


| handed acts of aggression and insult. 


I believe these several positions to be susceptible 
of the clearest proof. And I proceed at once to |! 
the task of establishing them, by such facts and |! 
arguments as the history of all these transactions || 
now presents to the gaze of the world. ji 

The President exerted all his constitutional | 
power to prevent war. He held on to negotiation |! 
as longas there was a shadow of hope that it could || 
be successful, or productive of any results what- į 
ever. It is in vain to say that the President was 
incincere in these repeated and protracted attempts | 
at pacific intercourse. The assertion is without | 
any foundation—it can only be the offspring of | 
party malevolence. For Mexico gave him no op- j! 
portunity to vindicate the earnestness and sincerity || 
of his desire fora peaceful adjustment. She ré- |! 
pelled all our advances. Neither can it be said |} 


| 
| 


x 


that the President exacted hard or illiberal. terms; 
because she would listen to no proposition what- 
ever. It is equally vain to argue that the Presi- 
dent ought to have sent a Commissioner instead of 
a Minister Plenipotentiary, for the popular move- 
ments of that period must convince the mind of 
everygreflecting man that. no Administration could 
have sustained itself in Mexico after assenting to 
negotiations with the United States upon any foot- 
ing. It is clear that a commissioner must have 
received the same treatment which our Minister 
received. No matter what you might have done, 
or whom you might have sent, the result must have 
been the same. The bare suspicion that Herrera 
was disposed to enter into negotiations was sufficient 
to hurl him from power, and to bring in Paredes, 
breathing fierce hostility and vengeance against the 
United States. The failure of negotiation does not 
lie at the door of our Government. It is baseless 


| and illiberal suspicion to deny the sincerity of the 


President in these most forbearing efforts to restore 
harmony to the two Governments. The sugges- 
tion of a Commissioner instead of a Minister, was 
a part of that quibbling and deceptive policy which 


| Mexico had repeatedly shown in our long-contin- 


ued but fruitless negotiations. Experience of her 
faithlessness and treachery made it manifest that 
it would be worse than folly to trust her insidious 
and temporizing policy any longer. She did not 
even agree to receive a commissioner. The sug- 
gestion was but the shallow pretext of unprinci- 
pled duplicity. No, sir; contrary to her solemn 
assurance, she refused to receive our Minister— 
she herself cut the thread of negotiation with the 
sword, and declared her determination to make 
war. 

Ihave said, war was inevitable. I have alluded 
to the attempts at negotiation for adouble purpose: 
first, to show the earnest and liberal efforts of the 
President to avoid war; and further, to show, by 
their fruitlessness, and some circumstances attend- 
ing their termination, that war was determined 
upon by the Mexican Government. I think this 
determination was sufficiently manifest from the 
general aspect of the questions pending between 
the two Powers. Those questions were of the 
utmost importance and highly complicated. No 
man conversant with history and with the opera- 
tion of political causes, could fail to see the mgst 
imminent danger in the state of relations existing 
between the United States and Mexico. Gross 
outrages, steadily committed by Mexico against 


| our Citizens for a long series of years, had accu- 


mulated against her a debt of millions. These 


| have been well described by the gentleman from 


Virginia, [Mr. Bayzy,] whose able specch you 
have just heard. They are admitted even by my 


| colleague (Mr. Grnrry] to have constituted a just 


cause of war. I do not argue that they autho- 
rized the President to commence hostilities. But 


| Mexico, by her evasions and constant treachery, 
ce Reda ap 
evinced a settled determination never to satisfy 


our heavy demand, growing out of these high- 
I will not 
enter into particulars. I only allude to the exist- 
ence of these large claims, and their position at 
that time, as one of the portentous elements in 


| the complicated relations of the two countries. 


Mexico had little ability, and far less disposition, 
to satisfy those claims. She therefore seized upon 
the annexation of ‘Texas as a pretext, not only to 
justify her in refusing payment of our demands, 
but also to repudiate all negotiation, and thus to 
shut out every possibility of an amicable adjust- 
ment, 

It was already known to the Executive, before 


| the questioned movement of the army, that our 


Minister would not be received in Mexico. This 
fact was pregnant with warning. It foretold the 


coming storm with as much certainty as to the | 


mariner does the sudden change of the barometer, 
or even the black cloud overspreading the heavens, 
The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Hupson] 
Insists it is no cause of war for one nation to re- 
fuse diplomatic relations with another. ‘That I 
may not misrepresent him, I read this passage from 
his speech: 

é< Admitting, however, that Mexico was more in the 
wrong than we, I contend that there was no just cause of 
War in this case. Any nation, if she pleases, has a right to 
stand in an independent position, and refuse to open diplo 
matic relations with other Powers. It may be unwise in 
themto do it; bupg have yet to learn that itis a just cause 
of war. There WS been a little black republic in our own 
neighborhood with, whom we have refused to interchange 


j 
} 


| exists they had blindly determ 
| they pursued a course which left no second alter- 


; sessed under the Constitution. 


these civilities. The subject has frequently been brought up 
in this House, and voted down by the very men who feel so 
indignant towards Mexico because she would not receive 
Mr. Slidell as resident minister. China, I believe, to this 
day, receives no minister resident near her seaf*of govern- 
ment from. any nation whatever. This may be folly, but ir 
is not such a crime as will justify a war.” 

The honorable gentleman could not forget the 
indignity offered to the “ little black republic’? of 
Hayti. But this is not the point. 1 dispute the 
justice of the comparison, as well as the taste and 
odor of it. I grant that when there are no causes 
of complaint between two Governments, the one 
may refuse diplomatic relations with the other, 
But when such relations have previously existed, 
and have been violently broken off, leaving great 
questions unsettled, and especially when there are 
wrongs and injuries unredressed, it is cause of war 
to refuse to negotiate with the injured nation, 
Any other position is to me utterly incomprehensi- 
ble. For, if the aggressor will not negotiate, there 
is no other alternative but war. 

But this conduct of Mexico was more than mere 
cause of war to us. It is not in this point of view 
that I speak of it at this time. I argue from it 
here, that it wasa conclusive indication that Mexi- 
co herself had determined upon war. Had she 
‘not so determined, she would have pursued a 
course promotive of peace. She would not have 
thrown aside every possible means of conciliation, 
and placed herself in a position to make war the 
only alternative. Her statesmen are not children 
or idiots—they may have been madmen. But 
they saw plainly that in taking the steps they did, 
nothing could prevent war. In short, they had 
resolved to rush into it. Mexico said as much 
through the mouths of her Ministers. I need only 
refer to the often-quoted passage from the letter of 
Castillo y Lanzas, dated at Mexico, 12th March, 
1846, in the following words: 

«A fact such as this, (the annexation of Texas,) or to 
speak with greater exactness, so notable an act of usurpa- 
tion, created an imperious‘ necessity that Mexico, for her 
own honor, should repel it with proper firmness and dignity. 
The Supreme Government beforehand declared that it 
would look upon such an act as casus belli, and, as a con- 
sequence of this declaration, negotiation was, by its very 
nature, at an end, and war was the only recourse of the 
Mexican Government.” 


This language is grossly insulting to our Gov- 
ernment; but the insult is the least important part 
of it. It was more than a mere threat. It was a 


| distinct annunciation that war was to be prosecu- 
i ted against us, by a determination long previously: 


entertained by the Mexican Government. It may 
be asked, how could the authorities of Mexico be 
so blind and infatuated as to seek so unequal, and, 
to them, disastrous a contest? The answer is 
plain. The Oregon controversy was not then set- 
tled. ‘They anticipated a war between the United 
States and Great Britain. Guizot’s policy led 
them to expect the sympathy, if not the aid, of 
France, And, finally, the notable plan of placing a 
Spanish Prince upon the throne of Mexico might 
have induced the advocates of this measure to ex- 
pect that Europe would combine to aid them in 
the struggle. But whatever might have been the 
cause of their infatuation, it did most certainly 
ined on war, and 


native. Suchis the meaning and import of the 
language I have quoted. Would not the President 
have been justly denounced as imbecile, if he had 
not given due weight to this plain and positive 
warning? The position of parties in Mexico—the 
overthrow of Herrera by Paredes, upon the ex- 
press ground that the latter was favorable to war—~ 
rendered still more certain that which was not 
doubtful before. Was not war inevitable—inevi- 
table from the declared intention of the Mexican 
Government, and the unequivocal concurrence of 
the Mexican people? What effect could the move- 
ment of oumarmy have had upon these events, 
which took place before that movement could pos- 
sibly have been known? 

_ The President foresaw the war and acted accord- 
ingly, using only such power as he rightfully pos- 
He was not mis- 
taken. His foresight has been completely vindi- 
cated by subsequent acts of the enemy, and by 
information subsequently thrown into our hands 
by the fortunes of war, ` Among the papers found 
in the camp of the enemy after the battles of the 
8th and 9th of May last, were the orders of the 
Mexiean Government, directing their general to 
attack our army. These orders bear date at a 


1846. 


time when the movement of our army could not 
have been known. ‘The war therefore was ċom- 
menced by Mexico, without a knowledge of the 
movement of our army, and altogether independ- 
ently of it. It would have been prosecuted with- 
out that movement as certainly as with it. The 
President only believed this from the’ indications 
mentioned, T'he event has vindicated his sagacity. 
His foresight was clear; his energy. and fearless- 
ness were equal to the occasion; the promptness 
of: his measures preserved the honor of our coun- 
try and the fame of our arms, ; 
It has been said this movement of the army, 
though the territory may have been clearly ours, 
was imprudent and calculated to provoke the enemy 
to hostilities; and, in short, that itdid cause the first 
acts of war.- The pointing of the guns of our fort 
upon the town of Matamoros, is mentioned as 
an aggravating circumstance. But this position 
cannot possibly be true. The Mexican general 
acted from previous orders of his Government. 
By those orders he must have attacked the army 
at Corpus Christi, if it had remained there. No 
rovocation of any kind was given. General 
aylor, by order of our Government, proclaimed 


his intentions to be peaceable, and the Adminis- | 


tration had been, and still was, at all times ready 
and willing to negotiate a settlement of the unfor- 
tunate difficulties. The appearance of the Mexi- 
can army on the opposite side of the river might 
as well have been supposed to be a provocation 
for our army to cross that river, as the reverse. 
Commanding generals do not act upon such con- 
siderations—they usually act in pursuance of orders 
from their superiors. Entering the territory be- 
tween the Nueces and the Rio Grande could not 
have been the provocation which produced war, 
for still another reason than those sufficient ones 
already given. Mexico claimed all Texas, and 
went to war for it all. Such has been her constant 
declaration. At no time, to my knowledge, has 
she contended for this little strip of territory alone, 
or made this the ostensible pretext for her attack 
upon our army. It has been left for American 
statesmen to find out this grave objection against 
their own Government, 


I think, sir, I have proved that this war was į 


inevitable by the determination of Mexico, and 
was not in any way produced by the movement 
of ourarmy. But itis common for gentlemen on 
the other side to assert, that the war might have 
been avoided. I have heard no argument in sup- 
port of this declaration. I ask any of those gen- 
tlemen to show, if they can, in what manner and 
by what means this pacific result could have been 
obiained, Doubtless if we had submitted to Mexi- 
can aggressions without indemnity—if we had also 
surrendered up the whole of Texas to the tender 
mercies of that semi-barbarous people, peace might 
have been secured. But would anything short of 
this have done it? Will any gentleman say that 
if we had offered to surrender the territory be- 
tween the Nueces and the Rio Bravo, that would 
have conciliated Mexico? Where is the evidence 
of it? There is none; there can be none. Mexico 
refused to treat on that subject. 
ing this war, as he did, what was the duty and 
the power of the President in this coming emer- 


gency? By the Constitution, he was clothed with | 


ower to use the army and navy to repel invasion. 
t was his duty to send the army to the threatened 
quarter, to be in readiness. This would have been 
his duty, sir, if he had been satisfied that we our- 
sclves had provoked the war which was inevitably 


coming; but much more so, when the provocation | 


and the wrong were all on the other side, and 
when we had vainly used every effort to avoid the 
struggle. It is here, sir, that the justice of our 
general cause of war becomes material, in consid- 
ering the action of the Executive. I grant that the 
justice and sufficiency of our cause of war, is a 
question wholly distinct from that of the propriety 
and legality of the movement of the army ordered 
by the President. Yet these questions cannot be 
entirely separated. The greater the outrages of 
Mexico against us, the grosser the insults given, 
and the more palpable the determination of Mexico 
to bring on a war, the more urgent was the neces- 
sity for the President to be vigilant and active in 
those preparations which the laws authorized him 
to make. My honorable colleague [Mr. Gentry] 


said, as reported in the National Intelligencer, ‘‘ he | 


‘did not controvert the position that for these out- 
£ rages we had good cause for war against Mexico 


Clearly foresee- | 


iF 


1i 


il 
i 
j 
i 


i 
i 
i 


i| in dispute, and the right unsettled. This, I believe, 


| at least a patriotic one. 


i! of those who condemn the President. 
| their fiercest attacks. 


| down, including Mr. Clay and Mr. Webster, 
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‘long ago; and if the President had openly brought 
€ them before Congress, and recommended war on 
‘ that. ground, he did not know but he might have 
* been in favor of it.” Well, sir, according to this | 
admission, we had good cause of war against Mex- 
ico; and she had actually determined to make war | 
uponus. The strongest possible motives of.patri- 
otism and duty required the President, under the 
pressure of this emergency, to use all his consti- 
tutional power to- place the country in the best 
possible position for a successful defence. Where 
should he have placed the army? The left bank 
of the Rio Bravo was the only proper position. 
Admit for a moment that the territory there was 


is the most contended for by those who condemn 
the Administration. Still, sir, it was no act of 
hostility to take peaceable possession of the dis- 
puted territory. Jt was no usurpation on the part 
of the President; for the territory, being claimed 
by us, and being in dispute, might legally and 
constitutionally be considered ours, quoad hoc, for 
the purpose of placing the army there, in order to 
repel invasion. This being a part of the very mat- | 
ters in dispute, a part of the thing for which war 

was about to be waged, every consideration of pru- 

dence and policy demanded of the Executive to 


| 
|! 
l 


to prevent the enemy from gaining the advantage 
which its possession would have given him. He |; 
would have been grossly culpable not to have done 
so. Mexico claimed all Texas, and had deter- 
mined to go to war for it. We claimed Texas to | 
the Rio Bravo. It was as much a hostile act on 
the part of the President to place our army on any j 
part of the Texan soil, as to have ordered them 
where he did; for the whole was equally and alike 
in dispute between the two Powers. The gentle- | 
man from Massachusetts quotes from the orders 
of the Secretary of War and the letters of General 
Taylor, to show that some few Mexican dope i 
were on this side of the river. This was only the | 
stronger reason why, in the existing state of things, 
we should also have occupied the country with our | 
troops. lt would have eon unpardonable folly i 
and imbecility, to suffer the enemy alone to occupy j; 
the disputed territory. We should then have been 
under the necessity of conquering it from them. 
We should not have been in so favorable a posi- 
tion to strike an effective and decisive blow, and 
to save that territory. By the movement in ques- | 
tion, a great point was gained: we were ready to 
meet the enemy on the frontier, without having 
first to conquer the disputed territory from him. ,I 
contend, therefore, that the movement was legal, 
patriotic, and wise. 

I believe these positions to be impregnable. But 
suppose I am wrong, and the President committed 
an error, (which is by no means admitted,) it was 
It leaned to the cause of 
our country, and was powerful in the maintenance 
of her rights. Besides, it is clear, that if this sup- | 
posed error had not been committed, the war would 
still have been unavoidable; and the only differ- į 
ence would have been, that we should have acted 
under less favorable circumstances, with less power || 


H 


to strike an effective blow upon the enemy. A true |! 
friend of bis country would not very narrowly and |) 
captiously scan the measures of the President, |; 
adopted under these circumstances, with the best | 
result, for the protection of his country’s rights ; 
against a treacherous enemy. ‘The question turn- 
ing upon a disputed boundary, a tru% friend of his 
country would not be very anxious to magnify the 
rights of the enemy, and diminish our own, in 
order to prove the President guilty of an indiscre- 
tion; especially when that supposed indiscretion | 
proved to be so beneficial. 

But we are not driven to these means of defence 
We ask no clemency or forbearance at the hands 
We defy 
The territory occupied by 
our army was, beyond question, a part of Texas. 

The greatest men of this country, from 1803 


| 
| 
| 


i 
i 
| 


i 


| 
| 


have maintained that Texas originally extended to i 
the Rio Grande. This fact is not conclusive of 
It however | 


f z 
of alteration, and 


i Jacinto. 


A À 2 t C t 4 £ |! sued numerons grants for lands within its limits. 
: possess this territory, in anticipation of invasion, | 


the presumption remains With 

all its force. °°. = in Lay Se 
-The President shows that Texas, by the act-of 

1836, asserted the Rio Grande to be the boundary 
from its mouth to its source... This was stipulated 
in the treaty. of Santa Ana. after the ‘battle of San 
Ithink the Mexican Government, hav- 
ing enjoyed the benefit of that treaty’on her part, 
was bound to: observe it.. ‘Whatever : force: this 
fact may have in its. bearing upon. the ultimate 
rights of Texas, it is nevertheless certain that- 
Mexico has retained possession of Santa Fé and 
the surrounding country. Butit is equally certain 
that Texas. has possessed and governed the coun- 
try on the‘lower Rio Grande, extending up the left 
bank far beyond Matamoros. - The President has 
asserted that Texas exercised certain acts of au- 


| thority over this territory. .His language is this: 


“ During a period of more than nine years, which inter- 
vened between the adoption of her constitution and her an- 


! nexation as one of the States-of: our. Union, Texas-asserted 


and exercised many acts of sovereignty and jurisdiction over 
the territory and inhabitants west of the Nueces; ‘She or- 
ganized and defined the limits of counties extending to the 
Rio Grande. She established courts of justice and extended 
her judicial system over the territory. She established a 
cumstom-house, and collected duties, and also post offices 
and post roads in it. She established a land office, and is- 
A Sena- 
tor and a Representative residing in it were elected to the 
Congress of the republic, and served as such before the act 
of annexation took place. In hoth the Congress and Con- 


‘ vention of Texas, which gave their assent to the terms of 
; annexation to the United States, proposed by our Congress, 
| were representatives residing west of the Nueces, who took 


partin the act of annexation itself. This was the Texas 
which, by the act of our Congress of the twenty-ninth of 
December, 1845, was admitted as one of the States of our. 
Union.” Ne 

, Now, sir, these acts of authority, if. thus ‘exer- 
cised, settle the question as to the right of Tèxas 
to that territory. But I understand them to be 
disputed. They may even be alluded ‘to by my 
coheague [Mr. Gewrry] when he charges the 
President with falsehood. But the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Hupson] boldly disputes them - 
in the following terms: 


« But there is another argument of the President which 


| deserves notice, and itis this: Texas (says he) had extended 


her authority beyond the Nueces, and, to sum up all his de- 
clarations, because they all fall under the sme general princi- 


i ple, they amount to this: Texas had extended her jurisdiction 
beyond the Nueces; she had a custom-house at Corpus 


Christi, on the immediate western bank of that river; the 
people living on that river, in the immediate valley of the 
Nueces, had been represented in the Texan Congress, and ` 
had assented to annexation to the United States, and were 


i| included within one of the Congressional districts of Texas 5 


the United States, by an act of her Congress, had established 
a custom-house at Corpus Christi: all these things. were 
true just over the river, on the west bank, in the immediate 


| valley of the Nueces, and therefore—therefore what? There= 


fore we had a title to the country-some one hundred or éne 
hundred and fifty miles further, to the Rio Grande, where not 
one of these declarations will hold good! Beyond ‘the 


| Nueces, and therefore to the Rio Grande! Now, what-kind 


of logic is this??? 


Now, sir, upon this representation I understand 
the gentleman, in language courteous it is true, 
charged falsehood upon the Executive. 1. shall 
endeavor to sustain the statement of the President, 


| and if I succeed in doing so, the honorable gentle- 
| man will not complain if, with the same courtesy 
| of language and manner, I throw back his own 
_ charge upon himself. 


I quote from the laws of Texas, and refer to the 


‘map before me to prove everything asserted by the 


President in the passage quoted, and everything 


‘to Re legitimately inferred from it. 


The act of December 20, 1836, organizes inferior 
courts in the counties of San Patricio and Bexar. 
The joint resolution of the Texan Congress of 
May 24, 1838, fixes the boundaries of those coun- 

Y ey : : 
ties as follows: 

& Be it resolved, &c., That a direct line running from the 
junction of the Cibolo or San Bartola creek to the Rio Frio, 
ata point thirty miles. above its junction with the Nueces ; 
thence in a direct line to the town of Loredo, shall be con- 
dered the dividing line between the counties of San Patri- 
cio and Bexar,” &e. i 

It is unnecessary to remark that Loredo is on 
the left bank of the Rio Grande, and this provision 
extends those counties to that river. ‘ 

The act of 22d December, 1836, establishes a 
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ed; viz commencing at the Rio Grandé, and following the 


Coast: of the gulf; east; to. the mouth of the: San Antonio 
river; shall at.present compose the:southwestern collection 
district, Which shall be ealied the district of Aransaso.”” 


By: the act of the Texan Congress, passed 21st 

December, 1838, a regiment -was created: for the 

rotection of the northern and western frontier. 
he 15th section of that act provides: 

“That it:shall be the duty of tlie colonel of the regiment 
to cause; at convenient intervals, the detachment on the 
Nueces to traverse the country between the Nueces and the 
Rio Grande, in such manner as shall give most protection 
and security to thut section of the country.?? 

This duty was performed as required by the 
act, and Texas was actually in possession of this 
territory,.composing the counties of San Patricio 
and Bexar, both bounded by the Rio Grande. 

„Mr. HUDSON arose and said the acts quoted 
were only on paper, and proved no more than the 
act of 1836, defining the: boundaries of Texas— 
that there never was an officer of the customs on 
the Rio Grande. 

Mr. STANTON replied: These acts were not 
merely on paper--they were carried into effect by 
the, Texan Government. There was a collector 
residing at Aransaso. He could not reside on the 
Rio Grande, because by the law he was required 
to reside at another point in the district. The sol- 
diers of Texas did actually traverse the territory 
and maintain the jurisdiction of Texas there. But 
I quote one more act, that of the 24th June, 1845; 

“Sec. L. Be it enacted, &e., That a mail route he and 
hereby is established from Bexar in the county of Bexar, to 
the town of Loredo, on the east bank of the Rio Grande, 
and from Corpus Christi in the county of San Patricio, tó 
Point Isabel near the mouth of the Rio Grande.” 

These various acts of authority establish beyond 
doubt that the whole of this territory between the 
Nueces and the Rio Grande, was de facto, as well 
as de jure, a partof Texas. Our own laws, passed 
“without opposition at the last session of Congress, 
acknowledged the rights of Texas beyond the 
Nueces, and seem to recognise the various acts of 
authority T have enumerated. In the face of these 
high acts of sovereign jurisdiction, what can be 
the-effect of a few Mexicans residing within this 
territory? Cag it avail to defeat the rights of 
Texas, or to qualify to any extent her right of 
sovereignty asserted. and actually exercised? I 
think the answer must he in the negative, 

And now, sir, in what position do those gentle- 
men stand who have denounced the Preident’s 
statements as false? I think I have shown that the 
falsehood is not his. Every statement made by 
him is strictly true. No,sir; the curses of these 
gentlemen have gone home to roost. The poisoned 
arrow, aimed at the breast of the President, has re- 
bounded from the impenetrable and polished ar- 
mor of truth, and has gone back again to pierce 
deep into the shtinking and quivering flesh of those 
who sent them. 

I flatter. myself, Mr. Chairman, with the belief 
that I have established the propositions which I 
laid down at the commencement of my remarks. 
At least the facts and arguments presented satisfy 
my own mind, upon all the points I have attempted 
to discuss. What would have been the course of 
the Opposition, if the President had failed to act 
as promptly as he did? He would have been de- 
nounced as timid and fearful of responsibility—as 
having advocated the annexation of Texas, and 
yet trembling to take the decisive Steps necessgry 
to maintain that measure. 
taunted with his fruitless attempts at negotiation, 
and represented as wholly incapable of maintaining 
the rights and the honor of the country, when 
difficulties arose or war was threatened. Who 
can doubt that this would have been the course of 
the Opposition under such circumstances ? They 
would then, indeed, have had some substantial 
grounds for attack, and they would not have failed 
to occupy them with every advantage. But they 
must have some subject of complaint—they must 
attack the Administration in some quarter: upon 
this hangs their only hope of ever acquiring power 
and controlling the offices of the Government. 
‘Whether they have skilfully chosen their ground, 
whether their efforts will be considered altogether 
consistent with sinele-hearted atriotism, remains 
yet to he determined by the voice of an honest and 
intelligent people, 

My honorable colleague [Mr. Gentry] seems 
to have Some misgivings upon this score. He la- 
bors to justify his position in this erlsis; with what 
success I leave you to judge from his language: 


He would have been” 


“The general rule was, that it was expedient and ‘wise, 
when'the nation was engaged in a war constitutionally 
made, that all debate about the expediency or propriety of 
the. war should cease, and- that all should unite to bring it 
to an honorable conclusion; and, when that was accom- 
plished, then to hold the public functionaries engaged in 
originating and prosecuting it to a strictresponsibility. That 
was the general rule ; and therefore Mr. G. had. heretofore 


felt reluctant to speak of this Mexican war, because he had |! 


hoped that we should soon have peace. But now he knew 
not when peace was to return. . He did not know for what 
ends the war was waged, nor bad the people. any clue by 
which they could discover... Under such circumstances, he 
held it to be the duty of a representative in that hall to speak 
out freely his sentiments, both respecting the course of the 
Executive, and respecting the origin and conduet of the 
war.”? 

The reason given by my colleague for abandon- 
ing the ‘‘general rule” of patriotism is, that “he 
knew not when peace was to return; he did not know 
Jor what ends the war was waged.” Is this a sufi- 
cient reason? When a war has once been com- 
menced, is it always, or generally, in our power to 
say when peace will return? And as to the end 
and object of the war, can it be possible the gentle- 
man does not know this, when he himself voted 
for the act which gave the President the means of 
carrying it on? Did he vote ten millions óf dol- 
lars and fifty thousand men, without knowing the 
purpose for which he agreed to place such heavy 
means at the command of the President? 

You will recolleet, Mr. Chairman, that I have 
already quoted a passage from the gentleman’s 
speech, in which he admits that we have just cause 
of war against Mexico, and that if the President 
had asked a declaration of war on that ground, he 
would have voted for it. Is this possible, and yet 
the gentleman not know for what end the war is 
waged? Sir, there is inconsistency, I will not say 
palpable contradiction, in these two positions of 
my honorable colleague. What would that gen- 
tleman have us do under thecircumstances? What 
does he propose to do, when Mexico plunders our 
citizens and refuses all redress? When she de- 
nounces the annexation of Texas, and threatens 
war on account of it? ‘When she refuses to nego- 
tiate, dismisses our Minister, directs her general 
to attack our army, and, finally, actually takes the 
first step to carry out her repeated threats of war? 
Does the gentleman see no reason in all this for 
carrying on the war? After we had successfully 
repelled the armies of the enemy; after we had 
taken into possession large portions of her terri- 
tory; in the midst of our glorious victories, we 
paused to present the olive-branch of peace, and 
actually pressed the adversary to resume negotia- 
tions. She declines, or at Jeast postpones her an- 
swer. What, then, would the gentleman do? But, 
sir, it is needless to pursue these questions. There 
is an obvious end for which this war shall be pros- 
ecuted: it is that Mexico shall pay our citizens 
the amount of which she has robbed them; that 
she shall agree to some boundary between her ter- 
ritory and ours; and last, but not least, that she 
shall indemnify us for the vast expenses which her 
obstinacy and aggression have forced us to incur. 

My colleague has cavilled at me for having said 
that events are tending towards the acquisition of 
the Californias and the intermediate territory. I 
say so still. Indeed, sir, the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, [Mr. Bayny,] in an unanswerable argu- 
ment, and by unquestionable authorities, has prov- 
ed that these territories have already been acquired 
and are absolutely ours, subject. only to be recon- 
quered by Mexico, or surrendered by a treaty of 
peace. We could actually dispose of them to a 
third Power—sell them to France or England— 
and the only right of Mexico would be to take 
them again by force of arms. The acknowledged 
laws of nations, and the decisions of the highest 
tribunals, establish these rights. Now, what would 
the gentleman have us do? Will he direct these 
territories to be surrendered and abandoned, with- 
out any adjustment of our difficulties with Mexi- 
co? Absurd and impossible! In ridicule the gen- 
tleman has said, the President finds conquest in 


his path; he cannot get round it, or jump over it, | 


and he must needs pick it up. Although this was 
meant as irony and sarcasm, it is, nevertheless, an 
indisputable truth. Mexico forced us into the war. 
In the prosecution of it, these important conquests 
have been made. We were constrained to make 
them. They were the only means of carrying on 
the war, and accomplishing the palpable end and 
object, which was in the view of Congress when 


the war bill was passed. 1 say we could not avoid 
it. In the language of the gentleman, it was in 


our way; we must needs pick it up. Mexico had 
no commerce upon which we could make war, in 
order to force her into terms, and to redress our 
injuries. Her territory was the only resource, 
In all probability, it is the only means the enemy 
will have to satisfy our demands; and I do not 
hesitate to say, that I think it desirable for our 
Government, under these circumstances, to retain _ 
and appropriate it, in the absence of other indem- 


nity. 

te was to be expected, sir, that from certain 
quarters every obstacle would be thrown in the 
way of this acquisition. No one was surprised, 
when the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gippines] 
made his indignant protest against what he callg 
unjust acquisition of territory, and the still more 
horrible extension of slavery. It was no cause of 
wonder that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Hupson] should shed a few quiet tears over 
| the wrongs of “ the little black republic.” | But 
when my honorable colleague, [Mr. Genrry,] a 
| Tennesseean, representing slaveholders, follows in 
the track of the other gentlemen named, and at- 
tempts to throw into the question this great, ele- 
ment of discord, I must confess, sir, E was amazed, 
I know well the pretext under which this line of 
| argument is used in the South. The Whigs in 
that quarter profess to think the Union in danger 
| from the agitation of the slave question, and upon 
this ground they find an excuse for Opposition to 
every necessary measure which, to any extent, 
involves that question. Thus they act in har- 
mony with the northern section of their party-—the 
latter avowing their hostility to slavery, and the 
former precisely the contrary. “Such was the career 
of that party when the question of Texas annexa- 
tion was before the country. But that great meas- 
ure, in spite of all opposition and all such obsta- 
cles, marched forward with giant strides, stepping 
alike over these domestic difficulties and the in- 
trigues of the British and French cabinets, and 
took its place among the mighty events of history. 
Such, I believe, sir, will be the result in this cane, 
These stale objections, founded upon a professed 
fear of a dissolution of the Union, can have no 
other effect, and, I believe, no other desi n, but to 
prevent the acquisitions in question. If such is 
really the design of them, then I submit the ques- 
tion, whether that design can be considered patri- 
otic? ‘To oppose these acquisitions is, in effect, to 
oppose the only redress we can possibly obtain for 
the injuries done by Mexico. Who has suggested 
or can suggest any other plausible mode of obtain- 
ing that which is the end and object of this war? 
Although this policy is condemned and denounced, 
no other line of policy has been chalked out by 
those who assail the Administration, Their dè- 
nunciations are empty and fruitless, offering no 
substitute, and pointing to no valuable result. T 
maintain, therefore, that to throw obstacles of any 
kind in the way of these acquisitions, is an attempt 
to obstruct the progress of the war, and to prevent 
the only valuable result to which it can possibly 
lead—the full redress of our injuries, and the res- 
į toration of a just and honorable peace. 

Upon these views, sir, in Opposition to those of 
my honorable colleague, I am willing to go before 
; the country, and submit to its judgment. I have 
undertaken to defend the policy of the President. 
My colleague said, those who do so are traitors to 
their country, and unworthy of their seats upon 
this floor. Mr. Chairman, I may be unworthy of 
my seat on this floor; but I should feel myself to 
be so, if I could ever make such a demonstration 
as my honorable colleague has made, in his origi- 
nal speech and his various subsequent explana- 
tions. There have been times, sir, when party 
and personal enmity were as strong, when denun- 
ciation was as loud and as bitter; but at those 
times, the bitterest invective has at least had the 
i merit of being adorned with wit. The weapon 
used to strike the adversary, however keen and 
ponderous, was at least polished by those courte- 
siles of manner and language which lofty spirits 
never suffer themselves to forget. That we should 
be denounced as cringing at the footstool of power 
—as the tools and minions of Executive favor— 
, Slving a purchased support to Executive usurpa- 
| tion and tyranny—was to be expected, This is 
: buta part of the stereotyped slang of opposition. 
| It does not disturb my nerves in the slightest de- 
| gree. If the gentleman had made even a show of 


argument in his speech, his denanciations might 
| have had some point. But the emptiness of his 
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reasoning, or rather. I should say, the entire want 
of any attempt at it, has robbed his invective of 
its sting, and left nothing behind but its coarse- 
ness. : 

But, sir, there is one issue made by my honora- 
ble colleague which I am perfectly willing to meet. 
It is to be found in this passage, as reported in the 
‘Intelligencer. I well remember the words, as sub- 
stantially uttered by the gentleman: 

“The President was a usurper; and-they were traitors to 
their country who did notso regard him, when he attempted 
thus, without authority of law or Constitution, to annex 
vast territories to this Union, greater than the entire area of 
the original States. He was.a lawless usurper; and if the 
members of that House sanctioned him in proceedings Jike 
these, they were unworthy of the seats they occupied; they 
were no patriots, and guilty of the highest treason against 
their eountry.”? 

Our armies have conquered the enemy’s terri- 
tory, in pursuance of the act of Congress authori- 
zing the war, for which act the honorable gentle- 
man himself voted. The President has annexed 
no territories to this Union. All that he has done 
has been to preserve, and not to throw away, those 
which Congress authorized our army to take. He 
might have been guilty of treason if he had done 
less.. But itis no cause of just. complaint that, 
after being fully authorized, he has vigorously and 
successfully prosecuted the war, carrying our vic- 
torious arms into the enemy’s country. 

I repeat, sir, Iam not sorry the gentleman has 
presented this issue. Iam rather glad. 1 should 
not have felt free to denounce the opposition made 
to this war as treason, however disastrous and 
unpatriotic I may deem that opposition to be. 
But since the issue is made, I freely accept it. I 
stand upon the grounds I have now assumed, and 
I appeal to the people of this Union to determine 
which are the traiters—they who sustain the cause 
of their country, or they who advocate that of the 
enemy; they who magnify the territorial rights of 
the enemy, or they who insist upon our own; 
they who deny the right of conquest in a just war 
authorized by Congress, or they who assert that 
. right, as the only means of bringing the enemy to 

terms, and securing our admitted rights by a final 

treaty of peace. 

Mr. GO 
committee rose and reported progress. 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL submitted a resolution 
roviding that the debate upon the resolutions re- 
erring the President’s message shall close in com- 

mittee at two o’clock, p. m., to-morrow, in order 
(he said) that the several standing committees 
might receive the several portions of the message 
expected to be to them referred. If not sent to 
the said committees to-morrow, the subject would 
have to lay over at least until Monday next, as it 
was not probable that the House would sit much 
longer during the present week. 

Mr. SEABORN JONES moved to amend the 
resolution by striking out the words ‘two o'clock,” 
and substituting “ fifteen minutes past twelve,” as 
he did not think the House would sit later than 
that. 
`- Mr. PRESTON KING said that he was op- 

osed to the resolution, as it might prevent his 

colleague, {Mr. Gorpon,] who had the floor, from 
submitting to the House the remarks which he 
proposed to make upon the subject under discus- 
sion. He therefore moved that the House ad- 
journ; which motion was adopted. 

The motion having prevailed, 

The House adjourned. 


{The correction of the Journal made yesterday in rela- 
tion to Mr. Vancs’s vote, was not with reference to Mr. 
Tromasson’s resolution, hut the resolution submitted by 
Mr. BropHeap in relation to the tariff act of 1846.] 


IN SENATE. 
Tuorspay, December 24, 1846. 
The Journal of yesterday were read and approved. 
Mr. BREESE presented the petition of Philip 


Pearce, praying a preémption right; which was re- | 


ferred to the Committee on Public Lands. 
Mr, CASS presented the petition of Naomi Da- 
vis, widow of General Daniel Davis, asking fora 
9ension; which was referred to the Committee on 
ensions. : $ 


PEACE MEMORIAL. 


Mr. J. M. CLAYTON presented a memorial | 


from citizens of the State of Delaware, praying 
Congress to use speedy and efficient means for ter- 


RDOW having obtained the floor, the || 


minating the war. with Mexico, in an honorable 
eace. oo : : 

P This memorial (said Mr. C.) is signed by some 
of the most respectable of my constituents; and it 
is due to them that 1 should -say that I shall at all 
times be proud to codperate with them. in attaining 
the great object which these. petitioners so: much 
desire—‘‘ in adopting the most speedy and efficient 
means for the restoration of peace on honorable 
terms with Mexico.” These, sir, are not men 
who have scruples in regard to war, in a religious 
or moral sense; but as patriots, as men deeply in- 
terested as American citizens, these men have 
thought it their duty to speak in relation to this 
matter. Ihave said, sir, and I repeat, that I shall 
be glad to avail myself of all the means that are 
practicable to bring about an honorable peace; but 
in the position in which I stand, as one of the Sen- 
ators of the United States, at present I feel bound 
to say that I do not see any other efficient means 
of procuring an honorable peace with Mexico, ex- 
cept by fairly fighting out the war. I shall, there- 
fore, without the least hesitation, give my support 
to all measures that may be proposed, and which 
may be deemed necessary by those who ought to 
know what is indispensable to carry on vigorous- 
ly this war, to a successful termination. I say 
| nothing now of the means for purchasing foreign 
| territory or in any way aggrandizing the country. 
; I speak simply of the means to carry on the war; 
and I will not be a whit behind him who stands 
| the foremost in giving the Executive of the coun- 
try the means to carry on this war vigorously. 

I have heard it stated, and have seen it charged 
in.many of the public prints, that there is a party 
hostile to the war and ready to take part with 
Mexico. Sir, I do not believe a syllable of it. I 
do not believe that there exists any such party. I 
do not mean to say that there may not be some 
who entertain such views and feelings; but if there 
| are any, they are very few in number, I doubt not. 
But that either of the great parties organized in this 
country take part with them against the country, 
I do not believe. I reject the supposition as de- 
grading to the American character. But least of 
all do I believe that the great Whig party in this 
country is ready to espouse any foreign interest! 
| I hold, and I firmly believe, that although there is 


| cils of the nation, yet they are and do constitute at 
| this moment a majority of the people of the coun- 
|-try, and that they are capable of lending themselves 
| toa foreign enemy against their own country, is 
; Impossible. The charge has been made that such 
a party exists; and those who made the charge 
may desire to bring about that very result—it may 
be that “ the wish is father to the thought;’’ but 
no such accusation—no such calumny on this sub- 
ject, will ever drive the great Whig party into hos- 
tility to their own country in the prosecution of a 
foreign war. 

With regard to the means which those who 
| have the opportunity to understand better than I 
have, may devise—“ speedy and efficient means, ”? 
to bring about an honorable peace with Mexico, 
l am not now prepared to speak; but I will say 
| generally, that 1 am ready to codperate with ail 
who can produce measures before us calculated in 
the judgment of sensible mei to produce this re- 
salt. In my view at present, it appears to me to 
be our duty to strengthen the arm of the Govern- 
į ment by every fair and honorable means to prose- 
| cute the war vigorously, so far as it is in our 
power. , 

Mr. President, there are topics connected with 
this subject which I should like to discuss, and 
| which 1 may avail myself of an early opportunity 
to discuss, but not now. I have thought it due 
to those who have intrusted me with this memo- 
| rial to say what I have said in regard to what I 
| conceive to be their object and opinions; and now 
I move to lay the memorial on the table. 

The memorial was laid on the table accordingly. 


KENTUCKY DEAF AND DUMB ASYLUMLANDS. 


| to extend the time of selling the lands granted to the 
State of Kentucky, for an asylum for the deaf and 
dumb. ; , 
| kt was read twice, and Mr. M. moved its refer- 
ence to the Committee on Private Land Claims. 
Mr. SEVIER wished the Senator from Ken- 
| tucky to inform the Senate how long the time for 
the sale of these lands was te be extended, for this 


| a majority of their political opponents in the coun- | 


was not the first: time an extension of time had: 
been allowed: ee ple Ne he eo teh 
Mr. MOREHEAD explained ‘that the lands Jos 
cated in: Arkansas had all been sold; but with res~ 
spect to those in Florida, through the misfeasance 
| of agents and the condition: of affairs in Florida; 
sales had not been made.: He supposed the Seha- 
i tor from Arkansas did not now desire afull: 
detailed statement of facts on this subject, the: 
tion being simply one of reference; but he:assuret 
| the Senator from Arkansas that- he would héreafter 
go fully into’ an explanation. ` E 
Mr. SEVIER remarked that this land had -b 
given thirty years ago, and yet it was not. all dis- 
posed of yet. It was land'which lay in patehes in 
various localities which ‘were retarded in their sêt- 
tlement by the neglect to ‘effect sales of it: He 
really thought it was a question which: should. be 
considered by the Committee on Public Lands, for 
it was a question of public policy, and he suggest- 
ed that reference to the gentleman from Kentucky, 
instead of the Committee on Private: Land Claims.. 
Mr. MOREHEAD could notjsee thatjthe com- 
mittee suggested was more appropriate than the 
one he had named. In regard to the merits of the 
bill he was not now disposed to say a word. He 
was willing that it should first go to the committee, 
j and after its examination it would be found that 
satisfactory reasons existed for delaying the sale 
of these lands, which the benign policy of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States had appropriated to 
those whose objects were purely those of humanity. 
These lands had been given for the benefit of the 
j asylum for the deaf and dumb in Kentucky—an 
institution which claimed lenient consideration 
from the legislative department. He again moved 
the reference to the Committee on Private Land 
Claims; though he was not particularly concerned: 
whether it went to that or to the commitice desig-. 
nated by the Senator from Arkansas. 0.) og 
Mr. SEVIER again urged that this was a matter 
of public concern, and hence was not a proper suh- 
| ject for reference to the Committee on Private 
| Land Claims. It properly belonged to the Com- 
j mittee on Public Lands: To the Senator from 
i Kentucky and himself, this was ng a new ques- 
tion, It was discussed here some four or. five 
i years ago; at which time he was opposed to any 
further extension of time. Why were these lands 
not sold à It was because those who held them 
jhad not got enough for them. They desired a 
| high price, and therefore they waited for the: im- 
provement of the surrounding. neighborhood: to 
enhance the value of these lands. The longer with- 
holding them from the market was injurious to the 
neighborhood in which they lay, and. he again 
claimed the reference to the Committee om Public 
Lands, : : 
Mr. MOREHEAD, while he thought the com- 
mittee he had designated was the proper one, was 
not disposed longer to object to the reference 
which the Senator from Arkansas desired. Let it 
go to that committee. He moved that it take that 
course. 
The bill was accordingly referred’ to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 


GRANT OF LAND TO ARKANSAS. 


Mr. ASHLEY (on leave) introduced a bill to 
grant a quantity of public land to the State of Ar- 
kansas, for the purposes of internal improvement; 
which was read twice, and referred to the Com- 
: mittee on Public Lands. : 
BRANCH MINTS IN NEW YORK, ETC. 


Mr. LEWIS, from the Committee on Finance, 


| 
| 
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Mr. MOREHEAD (on leave) introduced a bill | 


| reported the bill for the establishment of a branch 


i! of the United States mint in the city of New York, 
i! without amendment. 


| Senator from New York, [Mr. Drx,] he would call 
up this bill at an early day after the Chrisunas 
holydays. 


' Mr. L. said, that with the concurrence of the 

| 

| Mr. SPEIGHT, from the Committee on Fi- 
| 


| nance, reported the bill for the establishment of a 
| branch of the mint of the United States in the city 
ij of Charleston, South Carolina, without amend- 


| ment. eee er 
i! Mr.S. indicated his intention to call up this bill 


soon after the holydays. 
ADMISSION OF IOWA INTO THE UNION. 


f 

| Mr. ASHLEY, from the Committee on the Ju- 
! diciary, to:whom had been referred the House bill 
| for the admission of the State of Iowa intothe 
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‘Union; reportedthe same. without amendment; and: 
sald that he had: been instructed. by the committee 
to-ask the immediate action:of the Senate:upon-it. | 
-It had been referred to the committee; and. been 
duly. investigated; and he. presumed. there- would 
‘be no objection. to its passage, particularly as the 
members from -lowa.were present, and anxious.to 
take their seats. i 

The bill was read, and was taken up.as in com- 
mittee. of. the whole; but. no amendments. were 
made. thereto, and it was reported to the Senate, 
and passed to its third reading. 

Mr. YULEE said he desired to offer an amend- 
ment to the bill, and he did so simply for the pur- 
pose of indicating his own opinion, upon a single 
point. Under the act of 1841, an appropriation of 
500,000 acres of public lands was made to cach 
new State, to be applied to purposes of internal 
improvement. By the constitution of the State 
of fowa, the appropriation to that State had been 
diverted from this original purpose to the purposes 
of education. He was not apprized whether any 
other Senator concurred with him in opinion, and | 
thought it not improbable that few would agree 
in his amendment; but he still desired to propose | 
it, as.a means of indicating his own individual dis- 
sent to the diversion of the grant which would | 
follow an unqualified assent to this part of the 
constitution of the new State. 

The Sacrerany read the amendment, as fol- 
lows: 

« Provided, That nothing herein contained shall 
“be construed as authorizing any diversién of the 
“lands at any time granted to the said Territory or 
‘ State of Iowa from the purposes directed in the act 
‘making such grants.” 

Mr. SPEIGHT desired the reading of the sec- 
tion in the constitution of Iowa relating to this 
grant. 

The Secrerary read it accordingly. Itset apart 
the proceeds of the lands given to the Territory of | 
Towa by the General Government for the support | 
of common schools throughout the new State. 

Mr. ASHLEY said he trusted the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Florida would not 
prevail. Flggad considered it in committee, when 
the diversion’ of the proceeds of these lands was 
under discussion, and neither then nor now was 
he willing to interfere with the disposition which 
had been made of them. Fle considered when a 
grant or donation was made by the General Gov- 
ernment to a sovereign State, that that State was 
the most competent judge as to what disposition | 
should be made of such grant or donation. ‘The 
education of the mass of the people was, in his 


judgment, of more importance than the levelling of |! 


mountains and valleys or the improvement of the 
navigation of rivers, On the one, commerce might 
indeed, to some extent, depend; but on the other 
depended the very existence of the Government 
itself, So far from advocating an amendment simi- | 
lar to the one brought forward by the gentleman 
from Florida, he was willing to acquiesce in any | 
general law which should change the mode of ap- | 
propriating the public lands to the internal improve- ; 
ment of the State, and authorize their appropriation 
as Iowa had appropriated them. His opinion 
was, that she had shown more wisdom in her ap- | 
propriation than Congress had, in directing the 
income and interest of these lands to be appro- 
priated in perpetuity to education. He believed 
that the State itself knew best what use to make 
of the grant of the Government. The situation of 
the country might be such that they deemed it im- 
proper to make an appropriation of this large grant ; 
to the purpose of internal improvement. He knew | 
but little about the situation of the country, but | 
suggested that it might be such they would con- | 
sider this an improper appropriation. If they con- 
sidered that the grant could be appropriated most 
advantageously to the education of the rising gen- 
eration, Congress ought not to interfere in the mat- 
ter. Some gentleman better informed than himself 
might tell how it was possible to enforce the appli- | 
cation of the grant exclusively to the purpose of | 
internal improvement. It was made for State pur- 
poses, and he apprehended there was no mode by 
which they could enforce the execution of the trust. | 
He apprehended that when Congress makesa grant ! 
of this kind to a sovereign State, the right was full | 
and perfect on their part to appropriate it to any | 
object which they chose, Admit that the amend- 
ment pass, would-it change the power on the part | 
of the State of Iowa-in any way or particular? 


Some lawyer more versed’in the varied resources 


| make the grant. 


of.his: profession: might. point-out a way, but “he 


-knew of none. «He. believed that Congress could 


in no way enforcé such a trust: He hoped, there- 
fore, that the amendment would ‘not prevail, but 
that Congress would leave: the State to use the ap- 
propriation in a way so` praiseworthy as that which 
they had proposed. : 3 

Mr. YULEE desired to have the section of the 
law referring to the appropriation read. 

The Secretary accordingly read the 
passage from the act.of 1841, section 8: 

« And there shall be, and hereby is, granted to each new 
State that shall be hereafter admitted into the Union, upon 
such admission, so much land, including such. quantity as 
may have been granted to such State before its admission, 
and while under a territorial government, for the purposes 
of internal improvement aforesaid, as shall make five hun- 
dred thousand acres of land, to be selected and located as 
aforesaid.” 

From this clause of the act of 1841, (he proceed- 
ed,) it would be seen that the grant was made ex- 
pressly for the purpose of internal improvement; 
and it was admitted that, by the constitution of 
Iowa, the grant was diverted from its original pur- 
pose. Now, he would admit that the purpose to 
which it was proposed to apply this grant was a 
very proper one in itself. He admitted that the 
diffusion of intelligence, and provision for general 
education, was a very proper and commendable 
care of legislation; and if the sixteenih section 
in each township, and other specific appropria- 
tions which had been made to them for the use of 
schools was insufficient, he would readily vote in 
favor of a distinct appropriation of half a.million 
or a million of acres more, by Congress, for pur- 
poses of education. But he was not willing that 
a special grant by Congress should be diverted 
from the purpose for which it was originally in- 
tended, in the manner which was now proposed. 
He was for insisting upon the proper execution of 
the trust. It was the design of Congress in thus 
setting apart a portion of the public lands for each 
new State, that the proceeds thereof should be ap- 
plied to the construction of roads and the improve- 
ment of rivers and harbors, with a view of cre- 
ating facilities to settlement and commerce to the 
extent to which its proprietary interest in the lands 
of the new States rendered contribution to those 
purposes proper. What would be the conse- 
quence of the proposed diversion of the grant? 
He had no doubt that very soon after the State 
would be found making applications to Congress 
for appropriations for the very purpose to which 
Congress originally appropriated this land. He 
was unwilling, therefore, to yield his assent, hum- 
ble as it was, to the diversion proposed: 

Nor did he consider it material to inquire now 
to what extent it was in the power of the Fede- 
ral Government to control the application of this 
fund. He would admit that the Federal Gov- 
ernment could exercise no coercion upon the acts 
of a sovereign State. But he found sufficient 
security for the faithful discharge of a trust by a 
State of this Union in their sense of justice, and 
the influences of moral obligation. He had no 
doubt that the expression by Congress of its dis- 
sent to this diversion of an important and valuable 
grant would be found fully sufficient to accomplish | 
the object we proposed. 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE conceived that there was 
much foundation for the remarks of the gentleman 
from Florida. This grant was not made by Con- 
gress without consideration. The country pos- 
sessed large tracts of public lands, and Congress 
thought that an appropriation of this kind would 
have an immediate and powerful tendency to im- 
prove the value, and consequently raise the price, 
of these lands. This motive induced Congress to 
Now, were they prepared to di- 
vert the grant from that original purpose? A 
question at once arose as to the competency of 
the grantee to effect a diversion like that. How a į 
trust could thus be diverted, did not come within 
his province to decide; but he held that a State 
was not competent to divert a trust from the pur- 
poses for which it was designed. 

Mr. ASHLEY thought there might be some 


following 


doubt of the propriety of the question which now || 


engaged their attention. "What had been referred 

to them? Simply to ascertain whether the consti- | 
tution of Iowa was republican in its character; and 
on that subject, he believed there was no doubt. 
Now, if gentlemen thought they could enforce the 


i 
i 
i 


trast spoken of, let them try it. He did not think | 


they could succeed. Where was the authority, 
on the part of this Government, to enforce it? He 
believed it was absurd to expect to do so. He 
was very much gratified to see thatlowa was about 
to dispose of the public lands in the manner pro- 
posed. So far as his own observation went, he 
believed that funds appropriated to the purpose of 
internal improvement in new States had generally 
been anything but a blessing to these States. “New 
States were not in a situation to use an appropria- 
tion of that-kind properly. They almost necessa- 
rily squandered the whole capital at once. He 
could. not persuade himself that any very great 
advantage would be derived by the people of Iowa 
from the proceeds of the grant, if applied to the 
purposes of internal improvement. — Posterity 
would certainly be benefited but very little. But. 
here was a provision by which the interest of the 
fand would be set apart for the good of the inhab. 
itants of the State in all time to come—for the 
education of the whole mass of the people. In 
order to have made an appropriate disposition of the 
public lands, Congress should first have known 
what was the peculiar situation of that State. But 
what had been the experience of New States in 
regard to appropriations for internal improvements? 
How far had a few thousand acres of land been 
found to go towards:-bringing about these improve- 
ments? How far in Indiana? How far in many 
other States which he might mention? Why, the 
internal improvements were hardly commenced 
with these appropriations. The money was almost 
thrown away. He would ask for the yeas and 
nays on the question, for the purpose of obtaining 
the sentiments of the Senate. f 

Mr. YULEE said, his amendment, if adopted, 
could not delay the measure. The House of Rep- 
resentatives could at once give its sense, either in 
concurrence or rejection, of the proposed amend- 
ment, and the matter might there.end. He be- 
lieved the grant to be more valuable than the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. Asurey] appeared to 
regard it. At the price of two dollars an acre, it 


| would yield a fund of a million of dollars, which 


ought to go very farin making the necessary im- 
rovements of rivers, roads, and harbors, in lowa. 
t was a handsome contribution by the, General 

Government towards those purposes—purposes 

valuable not only to the State of ee but to the 

United States, as a proprietor of lands within her 

limits. Besides, he considered it dangerous to en- 
courage looseness in the action of any community 
in the execution of a sacred trust. Ifa direct ap- 
plication had been made to Congress to consent to 
this change in the destination of the fund, he would 
be disposed to regard it with more favor, as rea- 
sons might exist to satisfy him of its propriety. 

But to this indirect mode of diverting it he was 

opposed. f 

Mr. BREESE regretted that the Senator from 
Florida had introduced this amendment to this bill 
True, in 1841 these five hundred thousand acres of 
land were appropriated by Congress as had been 
indicated; but would it look well for the Congress 
of the United States to object to such an appropri- 
ation of the proceeds of those lands as they were 
informed the State of Iowa desired to make of 
them? And where was the impropriety of such 
a diversion? Was not the object a good one? 
That no one would deny. No one would deny 
that the object. was a very good one. He was of 
opinion that the State of Iowa was the most com- 
petent judge of the direction in which the proceeds 
of these lands should go, and he hoped the Con- 
gress of the United States would not interpose to 
thwart the wishes of the State of Towa. 

Mr. ASHLEY believed that the gentleman from 
Florida was mistaken in one particular. He had 
supposed that the amendment might go to the 
House of Representatives and receive their concur- 
rence without any trouble. He would inform the 
gentleman that this very question was brought for- 
ward in bold relief in the House, and there fully 
discussed; and he apprehended that if the Senate 
made this amendment, it would be rejected by the 
House. For this reason, if there were no other, 
he should strongly oppose the amendment. 

Mr. WESTCOTT * said when the bill of last 
session respecting Jowa was under consideration 


* The report of Mr. Wesrcorr’s remarks has been fur- 
nished by him, correcting the brief note of them in the 
Union, which ‘he states contains observations directly ad- 
verse to these he made, This note is inserted. at Mr. W.’3 
request. 
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before the Committee on Territories, his attention 
was attracted to this subjects and he was then con- 
vineed that the course of the people of Iowa should 
be acquiesced in by Congress. A similar provis- 
ion to that in the constitution of that State now 
submitted with respect to the five hundred thousand 
acres of land given to the State by the distribution 
act of 1841, for “internal improvements,” was in 
the former constitution formed by the first conven- 
` tion, but not ratified by the peopte of Iowa on ac- 
count of objections to the boundaries defined for 
the State. He approved of this provision in the 
State constitution, by which the Legislature are 
authorized to appropriate the proceeds of the lands 
to purposes of education—to “ common schools,” 
instead of the purpose prescribed by Congress in 
the distribution act of “internal improvements.” 
Fle thought the alteration one dictated by wise | 


| his statement as correct, and as proved so to be 


policy. Tt was a proof to him that the people of ; 
Towa were a judicious people. He (Mr. W.) had |i 
suggested to his colleagues of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, whilst this bill was under considera- 
tion before it, that it would be well to prepare an 
amendment giving the express sanction of Congress ; 
to this clause of the State constitution; but it was 
thought no express sanction was necessary, as the || 
approval of the constitution by Congress in the | 
admission of the State under it, was regarded as | 
equivalent to a repeal of so much of the distribu- ; 
tion act as prescribed the proceeds of the lands to j 
he applied exclusively to internal improvements, | 
and as an implied acquiescence by Congress in the | 
appropriation prescribed by that constitution, of | 
these proceeds to common schools, &c. If there į 
was any doubt as to this last point, he was in favor `! 

et of giving such express sanction of Congress ji 
be law to this particular change of the State con- || 
stitution. 

Mr. W. said these general donations of. public 
lands to the States for ‘internal improvements,” 
without specifying the particular improvements to 
he made, were regarded by him as “ a corruption j! 
fund,” and as eminently calculated to prove inju- || 
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rious, instead of being beneficial, to the States 
to which they were made. ‘* Come easy, go 
easy,” isan old proverb. Funds acquired by the 
States from such general donations, or by borrow- |} 
ing, or in any mode except by taxation or contri- |! 
bution of the citizens interested, were generally || 
illy expended, and most especially if the objects of | 
expenditure were ‘internal improvements.” All: 
sorts of selfish interests were excited to induce 
the misappropriation of such funds. First, there 
must be a number of offices, and of course officers | 
to fill them must be created. Surveyors, agents, 
and other land officers, must be authorized and 
paid by the Legislature, in arder to select the lands, 
and to sell them, and to get the funds so as to be 
able to spend them. The office hunters are all | 
forthwith waked up and in action. Then, after 
the funds are raised, a number of additional officers 
are necessary, to devise and direct the construction 
of the works which are desired to be made. Then 
hosts of contractors and employees will start : 
forth. But the most serious result will be, that | 
such funds may become the subject of disgraceful | 
scrambling, squabbling, and of log-rolling in the | 
Legislature. Their lobbies will be infested session | 
after session with selfish speculators and political |} 
traders, to advance private interests by the use of |: 
such funds. One owning town lots here, or wild | 
lands there, or a plantation in another place, will 
seek to have a railroad, or a canal, or a bridge, 
made so as to increase the value of his property. 
He will unite and log-roll with others in a similar 
situation in different sections. The selfish and sec- 
tional interests of counties and towns and neigh- 
borhoods, will be aroused and excited to effect the 
appropriation of the funds to everything except 
the advancement of the public benefit. It will be - 
a miracle if the funds are not perverted and squan- 
dered, in profligate ways, by profligate men, or at 
any rate foolishly, and without effecting much | 
public good. He believed he could with safety 
appeal to those Senators from States where inter- 
nal improvements had been undertaken with funds | 
given to the States, or borrowed by them, to verify ' 


6 


is 
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i! test the State could not Jose. 


| public improvements, 


by the history of their States. “What is every 
man’s business, is no man’s business,” and with 
respect to funds acquired otherwise than. by taxa- 
tion, or contributions of the citizens of the States 
interested, no one felt it to be as much his right 
and duty to sce that it was properly expended, as 
if he had directly paid his money to raise the 
fund. * Internal improvements” is, of all subjects, 
the most likely to awaken the selfish interests and 
influences always existing in every State. A fund 


| acquired by gift for such object will of all others 


be most likely to become a “corruption fund,” 
whereby the political morality of the State, and 
the character of its government, would be injured 
and the real and substantial interests of the people 
of the State retarded instead of being promoted. 
With respect to an “ education fund,” (Mr. W. 
said,) this was not the case; selfish pecuniary in- 
terests were riot so greatly exerted, and could not 
be, in the disposition of such funds. The struggle 


means of instruction to their youth. In such con- 
The funds would 
not be in so much danger of being squandered 


erected, and the means of education afforded, would 
receive a portion of the benefit in the enlightenment 
of the rising generation. There would he but little 
opportunity, and therefore but little inducement to 
attempt the advancement of private pecuniary in- 


terests to the prejudice of the general weal, in the dis- | 


position of such fund. For my part (said Mr. W.) 
I wish the five hundred thousand acres given to my 
State would be allowed by Congress to be applied 
to educational purposes, instead of “ internal im- 


| provements.” ‘The experience of other States had |) 
|, induced him to fear that comparatively little public 


benefit would result from it if the expenditure of 


: the proceeds of these lands was continued to be 
| restrained and confined to ‘internal improvements.” 


He feared it would in many cases be injudiciously 


| squandered—that it would be expended to pro- 


mote private, sectional, or partial interests, and be- 


|| come a fund which speculators and selfish schemers 
} would look to as an object of lawful prey and plun- 


der. If the principal of the proceeds of these 
500,000 acres of land (as in Jowa) was allowed to 


priceless blessings that would flow from such fund 
to the present population of Florida, and to their 
posterity for ages yet to come. The gift of this 
Government would then indeed be a rich and noble 


Mr. YULEE said he regretted to find himself 
differing with his colleague upon this subject. 


| Where did his argument tend? Why, evidently, |; 
if he understood him correctly, to the repudiation : 
and rejection of all means for the development of | 
| the new States and the creation of facilities for their 


settlement and commerce, by opening and improv- 
ing the channels of intercommunication and trade. 


| His colleague united with him in the opinion that 
‘it was no part of the constitutional functions of 


the Federal Government to make expenditures for 
public improvements within the limits of a State; 
and it was well known that the resources of reve- 
nue in new States were too limited to enable them 
to raise by taxation the necessary funds to advance 
however judicious or de- 


sirable they might be. If, then, they could not be 


: safely trusted with the management of funds which 


the United States had contributed for this purpose, 


with respect to such funds would be, which section | 
| or neighborhood should have the advantage in the 


Every citizen in a section where a school-house is | 


| upon the score of the exemption of its proprietary 
all 
public improvements must be relinquished ` 
population of theState was strong enough 
| to bear the burden of taxation for these ‘objects; 
| No. For his part, while he denied the right of this 
|, Government to control or to make improvements 
|| within the limits of the’States, he wasstill desirous 
| to forward, as far as he legitimately could, a ju- 
| dicious system of improvements by the States 
| themselves, based upon the commercial and social 
necessities, conveniences, and comfort of their 
people. And he desired to do all that he could to 
|| preserve and foster for application all funds directed 
to this highly useful object, come from what source 
i: they might, from donation or from taxation, in the 
‘ new States. Fe regarded the clause appropriating 
i half a million of acres in each new State to the use 
| of internal improvement as one of the best features 
i| of the act of 1841. And this grant, it should be 
i, borne in mind, was made not only for the benefit 
| of the present people of lowa, but of those who 
| might still join them in the settlement of the State. 
| Tt was a continuing trust which the majority of her 
| present population could not rightfully divert. 

| Mr. WESTCOTT observed that he had not 
distinctly heard the remarks of his colleague, but 
ii if, as he understood him, he had expressed his re- 
gret that he (Mr. W.) had avowed his hostility to 
| internal improvements by the States, his colleague 
|| had mistaken his (Mr. W.’s) remarks. 

i| Mr. YULEE explained. “He said he had un- 
derstood his colleague to argue that funds provided 
H to the new States for internal improvement would 
|| be unprofitably bestowed, because it would become 
j a “corruption fund,” and liable to abuse and 
i squandering. 

ii Mr. WESTCOTT said his colleague had mis- 
j; apprehended his argument. He was not opposed 
|. to donations of public lands by Congress to the 
|: States where the lands lie, for specific works of 
|! internal improvement adjacent to those lands, and 
‘the works to be designated in the act of dona- 
tion. He had voted and should vote again for such 
laws most cheerfully. He desired to get.the pub- 
lic lands out of the hands of the Federal Govern- 
But he was not in favor 
y to the 


; plans for 


‘until the 
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į ment, not designating them, and without guarantee 
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The 
poor citizen would receive little benefit from it. 
He, of course, was in favor of “ internal improve- 
‘| ments??? nobody was opposed to them that he had 
| ever heard of. But he did not believe the Federal 


would not now go into the discussion of that topic. 
< He said he did not believe in the wisdom of the 
|; States borrowing moncy to carry on such works; 
| and he did not believe that donations by Congress 
i! to the States for such objects generally, when the 
f particular object was not designated and presented, 
|| would be beneficial to the State to which it was 
|i made; and he believed, in nine cases out of ten, it 
i| would become “ a corruption fund,” and be squan- 
‘| dered to subserve selfish private or sectional inter- 
i ests, or prostituted to party purposes. Sir, (said 
| Mr. W..,) if the States wring money from the citi- 
| zen by the pullekins of the tax-gatherer for ‘ in- 
l ternal improvements;”’ if it is raised by fair, equal, 
|i aboveboard, undisguised taxation, every citizen will 
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cash system, and with funds raised by taxation 
or by voluntary contribution of. those interested. | 
He had often before had occasion to express his 
sentiments on these subjects elsewhere, and they | 
had never varied. 


The question was then taken upon the adoption 
of the amendment proposed by Mr. Yurne; and |} 
it was decided in the negative, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Woodbridge and Yulee—2. i 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, |: 
Badger, Bagby, Barrow, Benton, Berrien, Breese, Bright, | 
Butler, Calhoun, Cass, Chalmers, Thomas Clayton, John | 
M. Clayton, Corwin, Crittenden, Davis, Dickinson, Dix, { 
Evans, Greene, Houston, Jarnagin, Johnson of Maryland, 
Johnson of Louisiana, Lewis, Mangum, Morehead, Niles, 
Rusk, Semple, Sevier, Speight, Sturgeon, ‘umey, Upham, 
and Westcott—40. 

The hill was then ordered to a third reading; | 
and was, by unanimous consent, read a third time 
and passed. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


Mr. BAGBY (on leave) introduced a joint reso- ; 
lution explanatory of an act for the relief of Mary | 


Ann Linton; which was read twice, and referred |) 


to the Committee on Pensions. 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, from the Com- i 


mittee on Pensions, reported the bill for the relief | 
of Joseph Morrison, without amendment. | 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, from the same | 
committee, reported the bill for the relief of John 
Clark, without amendment. 

Mr. ATCHISON, from the same committee, 
reported a bill granting arrearages of pension to 
Hugh W. Dobbin, an officer of the late war; 
which was read a first time, and passed to a sec- 
ond reading. i 


Mr. NILES, from the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, reported a joint resolution 
for the relief of David Shaw and Johnson P. Car- 
son; which was read a first time, and passed to a 
second reading. 


i 
| 
H 
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AMENDMENT OF CONSTITUTION. j 


Tuurspay, December 24, 1846. 


The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
Mr. E. D. Baxer, (Whig,) of Illinois, appeared 
and took his seat. 
! The SPEAKER announced the unfinished busi- 
| ness to be the resolution offered by Mr. C. J. Ix- 
i aersoLL yesterday, providing for the termination 
| of the debate in Committee of the Whole on the 
| state of the Union, with the amendment thereto 
| pending. 
| Mr. B. MARTIN rose, and by general consent 


| corrected an error which (he said) appeared in the 


li report given by the Intelligencer of his remarks 


made a day or two since. Having then read that 
portion of the report in which a remark, made 
‘aside, while Mr. M. was speaking, is ascribed to 
Mr. Perri, of Indiana, he stated that it had been 


| made by another gentleman with whom he had 


ong been living on terms of great intimacy. Mr. 
> d D 


| Perrir was not at the time in the House. 


Mr. NORRIS asked leave to introduce a bill, of 
which previous notice had been given, for the set- 
tlement of the claims of New Hampshire against 
the United States. Leave was not granted. 

The question then recurring on the amendment 
to the resolution of Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL, 

On motion of Mr. RATHBUN, the further con- 
| sideration of the subject was postponed until to- 
| morrow. 
| Mr. SMITH, of Illinois, said he rose to make 
: an appeal to the members of the House to set apart 


| this day for the introduction of resolutions which | 


| did not give rise to debate, that they might be re- 
l 


| tant to their constituents and the country. 
holydays wereathand. He did not suppose much 
business would be done by either House during the 


| 
l 
| 
\ 


-i halydays, but many members of committees would 
| improve the time in maturing and preparing busi- | 


| ness for the House. It must (continued Mr. S.) 
| be apparent to every gentleman, that unless we 
| mean to shut out all new business from the action 
| of the Flouse, we must introduce it now. We 
| have little more than eight weeks remaining to act 


: upon the vast amount of unfinished business of ; 


i the first session of this Congress, and to attend to 
| the variety of matters which our constituents ex- 
| pect us to act upon at this session. IT have some 


' measures which I am anxious to bring before the 


! House, and I presume there are many gentlemen | 
I will therefore move to -j 


in the same predicament, 


On motion of Mr. SEMPLE, the joint resolu- |) 


tion to amend the Constitution of the United States, | 
introduced by him on the 22d instant, and laid on | 


the table, was taken up, read a second time, and | 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PATENTS. 

Mr. SEMPLE submitted the following resolu- | 
tion; which was agreed to: i 
Resolved, That the Committee on Patents and : 
the Patent Office be instructed to inquire into the 
expediency of so extending the patent laws, as to 
make a patent, when granted, valid as to the pub- 


l suspend the rules, until all the States can be called 
| for resolutions which will not give rise to debate, | 


‘and to give notice of the introduction of bills. 
: The House refused to suspend the rules, 


| A message was received from the Senate, by | 
A. Dicxiys, Esq., their Secretary, informing the : 
: House that the Senate had passed the hill provi- | 


| ding for the admission of the State of Iowa into |! f 
prosecuting a war, but even when, on any occa- 


i the Union. 
THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


On motion of Mr. RATHBUN, the House re- 
| solved itself into Committee of the Whole on the 


lic, until vacated by due process of law; and that | state of the Union, (Mr. Boyn, of Kentucky, in 


in all cases positive injunctions issue against those | 


vacated, 
FORTIFICATIONS. 


s LIDGE itte Mowing |: A 
Mr. WOODBRIDGE submitted the following |: that he had sought the floor in that stage of the. 


Resolved, That the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs be instructed to inquire into the expediency 
of making provision for the construction of addi- ` 


H 

| 

resolution; which was considered and agreed to: | 
7 ! 


tional works at Fort Gratiot, near the outlet of ` 


Lake Huron, and of connecting the same with the : 
military works at Sand Hit, in the State of Michi- 
gan, with leave to report by bill or otherwise. 
And be it further resolved, That the communica- 
tions from the War Department, of the date of | 
April 17, 1840, of the 4th December, 1845, and of 


the 20ch January, 1846, on the same subject, be | 
referred. to the same committee. 
On motion, it was 


; Ordered, That when the Senate adjourns it ad- 
journ to meet on Monday next. : 


i; denounced that war as uniust and aggressive, K 
Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL. Permit me to make :: 


I have always considered myself a ;j 


1 one remark, | how it might result, were questions of no impor- 


© stead e i S . ! 
The Senate then adjourned, i: steadfast adherent of the Whig party, and I speak 


E i A H the chair,) and resumed the consideration of the 
infringing the patent right, until such patent be so ` ) A the 


: resolution referring the President’s annual mess 
to the appropriate committees. 

Mr. GORDON was entitled to the floor, anå 
addressed the committee during the hour. He said 


‘debate more for the purpose of making a candid ; 
i avowal of his opinions in regard to the war, and: 


į the questions connected with it, than with the view 
of entering upon any elaborate argument on the 
various points raised during the discussion, Be- 
fore proceeding, however, to that candid expres- 
ion of his opinions, he begged leave to pay his 


of that party in that House, and through the press 


not only my own sentiments 


The | 


respects to the opposition party. They found the | 
' would find it a losing game. The gentleman from 


; engaged against Mexico. The orators and scribes |i 


that party. 
of things? There must surely be some weighty 


. country now happily existed. 


Dec. 24, 
gentleman 
to make a speech. (Cries of ‘Go on,’’) 

Mr. INGERSOLL. But also the sentiments 
of——(cries of ‘order.’’) 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from 
New York yield the floor? 

Mr. GORDON. Oh! yes; certainly. 

Mr. INGERSOLL. I say, then, that the Whig 
party is not opposed to the prosecution of the war 
against Mexico. (Cries of ‘* good,” “you back 
out at Jast!’’) 

Mr. GORDON. The gentleman, then, is an 
honorable exception to the general rule which I 
have laid down. 

Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Chairman, J 

Mr. GORDON. I really cannot yield the floor, 

Mr. POLLOCK, (still insisting to be heard,)* 
I only: (cries of “ order. ”) 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New 
York has the floor. 

Mr. GORDON proceeded. He repeated, that 
the Opposition party generally on that floor and 
throughout the country were opposed to the prose- 
cution of the war in which the nation was at that 
moment engaged. Those that were not in that 
category would have an opportunity to define their 
position. They were engaged in a war with Mexi- 
co. Their army was in the enemy’s country, win- 
ning battles and conquering provinces. Their navy 
was at sea, blockading the ports of Mexico, and ° 
sweeping her commerce, if commerce she had, from 
the ocean. The atiention of the Governments of 
Europe was directed to that war. They were 
watching its progress, and anxiously speculating 
on its results, 

Mr. WASHINGTON HUNT. 
the attention of my colleague—— 


I beg to call 


Mr. GORDON. I cannot yield to these inter- 
ruptions. 

Mr. WASHINGTON HUNT still insisted on 
being heard. 


The CHAIRMAN reminded the gentleman that 
the member from New Yerk had not yielded the 
floor. 

Mr. GORDON proceeded. The Cabinets of 
the Old World (he had said) were speculating on 
the progress and probable results of the war; not 
only as the results were likely to affect the busi- 
ness, and commerce, and the nations of the earth, 
but as they would bear upon the general progress 
and well-being of free institutions amongst men, 
Such was the interesting crisis in their foreign re- 
lations—such the interesting position of the great 
cause of human liberty itself—when a party in 
the United States, represented on that floor, was 
found setting itself up in opposition to the war, 
and denouncing it with the utmost vehemence as 
aggressive and unjust on the part of the United 
States. How did it happen, he asked, that in 
every war in which the country had been engaged 
from the Revolution down, that party had been 
opposed to the war in which the country happened 
to be engaged for the time being? This course of 
conduct had been uniformly pursued by that party, 
not only when the Government was engaged in 


sion, the foreign relations of the United States 
assumed a threatening aspect, the same party was 
found in the same attitude of hostility to their own 
Government. The Creek war—the Seminole war 
—the Black Hawk war—every Indian war, and 
every conflict with civilized nations, either in the 
field or cabinet, had found resolute opponents in 
What was the cause of such a state 


reason at the bottom of all that opposition. He 
was utterly at a loss to explain otherwise the uni- 
form result to which he had alluded. He could 
hardly ascribe it to the prosecution of a mere game 
of party politics. He was inclined to believe that 
the Opposition were animated by a desire to change 
the whole system of government under which this 
} If he was mis- 
taken—if the Opposition had no other design than 
to carry on a paltry game of party polities, they 


Kentucky [Mr. Davis] had used the following 
language in his speech the other day: ‘* But the 


| ‘first question Mr. D. desired to ask, was, How 
: did this war come into existence? By whom had 


‘it been made??? How the war was prosecuted, and 


tance, it seemed. [twas of infinite importance to 


‘the gentleman, however, to know how the war 
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had begun—-whether it was begun by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, usurping authority, or 
by the Gongress of the United States, having power 
to declare war. He (Mr. G.) would answer the 
gentleman, that the war was begun by neither the 
Congress of the United States nor the Executive, 
but by Mexico herself. The gentleman from Ken- 
tacky himself had borne testimony before the world 
to that very fact of. the commencement of the war 
by Mexico. On the 13th of May last a bill was 
preg in which it was declared that this war was 
begun by the act of Mexico, and supplies were 
voted for its prosecution. Did not the gentleman 
vote for that bill, preamble and all? Certainly he 
‘did. Now, that measure passed the House with 
only fourteen voting against it; and it passed the 
Senate almost by an unanimous vote—he believed 
there were but two votes against it in that body— 
so that it might be almost said that it passed the 
Senate by acclamation. Thus went out to the 
people and the world the fact that the war was be- 
gun by the act of Mexico. But he (Mr. G.) would | 
not rest on that fact merely for proof that the wa 
had been begun by Mexico. Let them tefer to | 
the history of the ease, Whatever may have heen | 
the intentions of Mexico, the first overt act of war | 
was the orders issued on the 4th of April, 1846, by 
the Government of Paredes, to attack the Ameri- 
can forces by every means justified by war. There 
was the first overt act of war. The American 
forces were, on the contrary, enjoined by their 
Government to observe a pacific course. They 
were instructed not to make any aggressions; and i 
with these instructions, and with sach intentions, | 
the army of the United States, under the command | 
of General Taylor, was ordered to march to the 
Rio Grande. ` Now, on the Ist of May, 1846, in 
pursuance of the orders issued by the Government | 
of Mexico, a body of one hundred and fifty Mexi- 
cans, at Fort Walker, or the place now known hy 
that name, slaughtered some ten Texan rangers— 
spilled American blood upon American soil. On 
the 8th of May, the army of General Taylor 
was attacked on its return to the fort apposite 
to Matamoros, and the battle of Palo Alto en- | 
sued; and again on the 9th the battle of Resaca | 
de la Palma was fought, the American forces 
being attacked by the Mexican army. This was 
the commencement of the war. ` Mexico had 
thrown away the scabbard, and refused to treat 
for peace. With all these facts—with these overt 
acts of war staring the gentleman in the face, he got || 
up in the American Congress, before the world, 
and gravely asked, “ Who commenced the war— 
the President or the Congress of the United | 
States?” Did not the gentleman know—or ought 
he not to have known—did not the world know 
that there was no disposition on the part of the | 
United States to engage in war with Mexico, but 
that every sacrifice but that of national honor itself | 


j 
i 


| 
| 


consummated, that measure would be regarded as 
casus belli, and that war would be waged. Mexico 
had neyer putthe war onany other ground than that 
of the annexation of Texas. She had declared be- 
forehand that if Texas were annexed, she would 
wage war for the recovery of that province. But 
! Texas was annexed. What then? They found 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs in Mexico decla- 
| ring to the United States Minister before the orders 
| were issued, that annexation would be regarded as 
| & cause of war, and that war would ensue. 


ration, the orders were issued to attack the Ameri- 


| these orders immediately succeeded the attacks to 
which he had already alluded. Now, the opno- 
sition could not condemn the war as unjust and 


war; because many of that party—he was not 
sure but a majority of that party—voted for that 
very act of annexation. If they condemned the 


they condemned themselves. He believed that no 
up and asserting before any community out of 
Mexico that annexation was a just cause of war. 
Certainly they could not do it without condemning 
themselves. What, then, did they find in order to 
justify the charge that the war was aggressive and 
unjust on the part of the United States? Why, 
they said that the territory between the Nueces 
and the Rio Grande was not a part of Texas 


| 
| 


Nueces, or at Jeast on the banks of the Rio Grande, 
made a hostile incursion into the territory of Mexi- 
co, and that that was the cause of the war. Why, 
Mexico must be under many obligations to the 
opposition party in this country for discovering 


causes of war that had never once occurred to her- | 
But at the time the American forces ad- | 
vanced to Fort Brown, and the Mexican Govern- ; 
ment issued orders to attack the American forces, | 


elf! 


Mexico could not have known that the United 


|| States army had advanced from Corpus Christi to 


i the Rio Grande. That territory was claimed b 
| Texas; it was claimed by the United States. Mexi- 
| co never claimed the territory between the Nueces 


and the Rio Grande, otherwise than through her | 


claim up to the Sabine, including the whole of Tex- 
as. 
pute, itthen became neutral ground, and the United 
States had as good a right to occupy it as Mexi- 
co. o 

that territory; and here he begged to refer to the 


that boundary. At the last session of that very 


had been made in order to keep on terms of good | 
neighborhood with that power? It was true that the |! 
President had anticipated an attack from Mexico. 
He was forewarned that such an attack would be |! 
made, and the army of General Taylor was ac- 
cordingly ordered to advance from Corpus Christi 
to the bank of the river opposite Matamoros, ʻi 
within cannonading distance of the enemy’s forces, 
so that his movements might be watched. The | 
attack was made by Mexico. She crossed the | 
boundary of Texas and attacked the American |; 
forces upon soil not occupied by Mexican forces 
or Mexican settlements, but in the occupation of | 
the American army. Down to the time of oceu- 
pation of that territory by the American army, | 
that territory was claimed by Texas and was 
within her bounds. But farther to illustrate the 
point as to who began the war, it was necessary 
to go back, and examine the grounds of the war 
thus began by Mexico. From the battle of San : 
Jacinto, down to the annexation of Texas to the 
_ Uniled Siates, Texas claimed to the Rio Grande; |; 


and on the other hand, Mexico claimed to the Sa- ; 
bine. Texas was acknowledged to be independent ` 


by the United States, and by several of the Gov- `: 


ernments of Europe; and during these nine years | 
she claimed to the banks of the Rio Grande as her 
western boundary—Mexico insisting up to the 
Sabine as the boundary of her territory. Thus 
stood the claim of boundary on the part of Texas, 
and the claim of Mexico to the territory as far as 
the Sabine. That was the position of affairs when 
Texas was united to the United States. While an- 
nexation was in progress, Mexico declared that, if! 


: tion there? 
: questions of disputed boundary with Great Britain, 
all of which they had contrived to settle by peace- |! 
© ful negotiation, without resort to war; and when 
the forces of the one occupied what was claimed 
_to be territory of the other, they did not fly to 
arms to expel each other, but regarded the disputed 


i! py pending the negotiation. 


Congress, the venerable member from Massachu- 


of the western boundary of Texas, He (Mr.G.) 
believed that on that point there was no diserep- 
aney of opinion amongst the friends of the Ad- 
ministration. The utmost that the Opposition could 


| make out was, that it was debatable territory; and 
as such the American forces had a right to occupy | 


it, What would have been thought of the British 


Government, or the Government of the United | 


States, if they had attacked each other’s forces in 
Oregon before the settlement of the boundary ques- 
The United States had had several 


i territory as neutral ground, which both could oceu- 
i Mexico, it was clear, 
had waged the war—had declared and begun the 
war against the United States—not because the 
forces under General Taylor occupied the territory, 
but because Texas with the consent of the United 
: States had annexed herself to the Union. Jf there 


i: had been no dispute about the annexation of Texas 
i, —the occupation of that Mexican territory, as they 
: claimed it to be on the other side; Texan territory, | 


as he (Mr. G.) and his friends maintained it to 


Mexico and the United States. The war, then, 
was waged by Mexico on the ground expressly 


war as aggressive on the ground of annexation, | 


But he had no doubt in regard to the title to | 


somewhat significant fact that the Whig party | 
| were not agreed among themselves in regard to 


On | 
f the 4th of April, 184G, in pursuance of that decla- | 


can forces by every means justified by war. To | 


aggressive on the part of the United States, upon | 
the ground that annexation was a just cause ofj 

i 
j 
| 
1 


one would stultify himself at that day by getting | 


proper—that it was Mexican territory—and that | 
the President of the United States, in sendine the | 
American forces to occupy a position beyond the | 


But admitting that the territory was in dis- | 


i 
H 
j 
| 
1 
{ 
| 
| 
i 

i 

i 

i 


| 
| 
setts—not then in his seat—[Mr. Apams] declared | 
i, that the Rio Grande, opposite Matamoros, was part 


of the annexation of Texas, and not on account of 
the disputed title to that strip of territory. Such 
being the fact, he asked what was to be done? 
What would they have the President and. the 
Democratic party and the country do in regard 
to the war? If Mexico refused’ to négotiate— 
if she threw away the scabbard, declaring ‘that 
she never would resume it until she had tecon- 
| quered Texas to the Sabine—what course was left 
for the Government of the United States? Were 
they to surrender Texas to Mexico? Were they 
| to recall their forces? Were our forces to: re 
treat? Did gentlemen not know that if the Amer- 
ican forces had desisted from pursuing the éne- 
my, and punishing him even in tle heart of his 
own country, Mexico would have laughed at their 
armaments—-would have sneered at all their war- 
like preparationg—would have overran Texas 
with her banditti—keeping up the conflict till 
doomsday, and putting the United States: to! in- 
calculable expense, and all for nothing? No. The 
; only way to obtain a peace was to prosecute 
the war in the enemy’s country; declare, once for 
all, that Texas never could be and never would be 
restored, and go on with vigor until Mexico was 
obliged to come to terms. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Wixturop,] the other day, 
asked what the President intended to do with these 
| provinces which had been conquered from the 


i 


enemy. He (Mr. G.) would tell the gentleman 
| what the American people intended todo. As for 
the President, he intended to do.nothing; he could 
only prosecute the war which the people had di- 
pee him to undertake as commander-in-chief, and 
for which they had voted the supplies. The gen- 
teman from Massachusetts ought to have known 
better than to have asked such a question as.that. 
He must have known that the President could not 
dispose of these conquered territories at all. How- 
ever, he (Mr, G.) would inform the gentleman 
what the people of the United States meant. to do: 
they meant to hold on to the Californias—they 
meant to make them a permanent. acquisition to the 
United States. As for the President, he could do 
nothing, and meant to do nothing in the premises, 
i, but to prosecute the war which they had com- 
‘| manded him to prosecute, and supplied him with 

the means to do so. But he (Mr. G.) assured the 
Opposition that the people of the United States 
would take good care that the Californias should 
never belong to Mexico again. That’s what the 
American people meant to do. He was for prose- 
cuting the war, because the people meant to prose- 
|! cute the war; he was for retaining the Californias 
as a permanent acquisition, not because they had 
been conquered, but because they would bean in+ 
demnity for the claims of American citizens upon 
Mexico, and help to pay the expenses of a war 
which had been foolishly, wickedly, and unjustly 
waged by that impudent Power against the Uni- 
ted States. That brought him to the considera- 
tion of another subject—perhaps rather novel on 
that floor, but which was necessarily connected 
with the question, and might as well be broach- 
ed at that time as at any other. The people of 
the United States—a vast majority of the people 
of the United States—were not only intently 
determined on the prosecution of the war, and 
the permanent acquisition of these territories to 
indemnify them for these expenses, but they also 
meant to make it a free territory. Tt was duc to 
candor that they should meet each other face to 
face, and in all truth and frankness talk over the 
matter exactly as it was. For one, he regretted 
that the topic had been started in that debate thus 
early, and, as he thought, prematurely, although, 
He was not 


f 
i 
i 
| 
| 


| perhaps, it might be all for the best. 


ii responsible for its introduction. In the course of 


t 
i 


i 


i 


i 
i 
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the debate that question had been bound up with 
the subject, and it could not be dissevered. Tt had 
been thus connected with the general sabject of 
| discussion by two honorable gentlemen from the 
State of Tennessee—a slaveholding State—one a 
Democrat, and the other a Whig. In the last ses- 
sion of that Congress he (Mr. G.) had voted for 
the Wilmot amendment to the “two million bill.” 


i 
| 
| 
| 


i 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 


i) That amendment he himself would not have offer- 


i 
| ed; but, having been offered, he would not dodge 
| the question, but voted for the amendment; and 
lhe then took occasioigjo say that whenever and 


in whatever manner that question shold present 


: be—there never would have been any war between || itself, he stood ready to face it with all the respon- 


sibilities attached to it. He regarded the amend- 
ment as premature, because, for his part, he could 


| 
| 
| 
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not see how it could affect any treaty which might || 
i 


be entered into between Mexico and the United 

States. It involved a question which related strictly | 
to themselves. It was entirely a domestic ques- | 
tion—ene with which Mexico had nothing to do, |! 
and which could not sustain any relation to any 
treaty between the two countries. It was a ques- 
tion to be decided by votes upon that floor; and 


| this Union. 


nessee, one of the oldest members on that floor, 
and one of the most eloquent members of his party, 
{Mr. Gentay.) What did he say? , 

“The President was going to conquer a vast region of 
country, larger than all the old thirteen States, and add it to 
Did any man know what he bad intended to 
do with the two millions of dollars he had asked the House 
to appropriate for contingent expenses? A good Democrat 
| had moved a celebrated resolution on that occasion prohib- 


if the South carried it, they should have itin their | 


own way, and the North would live up to it as sa- 
eredly as they lived up to the compact in the Con- 
stitution in regard to that subject. The question 
would properly arise when the territorial laws came 
to be extended over those conquered provinces; and 
if it were then declared a free territory, at the proper 
time it would come into the Union as a free State, | 
whilst, on the other hand, if slavery was permit- 
ted whilst a territory, it would qme in as Texas 
did. Slavery existed in Texas, and it could not 
be admitted Without slavery. But rather than let 
it remain an inferior, independent power on thei, 
borders, or become a dependency of Great Britain, 
the United States took it with slavery, and never 
would allow abolitionisis or anybody else to med- 
die with that question there, leaving to time and 
their own good judgment to relieve them of it. 
‘When the time came that their laws should be ex- 
tended over California, as they undoubtedly would 
be, he had no doubt that a provision excluding 
slavery would be attempted to be inserted, and 
that he had no doubt it would be carried. These 
were his opinions; and he repeated his conviction 
that the people of the United States were deter- 
mined to prosecute the war with the utmost vigor 
to an honorable termination, and that they would 
insist upon the permanent acquisition of the Cali- 
fornias, to be admitted as free States whenever the 
circumstances and the population of the territory 
would justify that measure. If, then, the Wilmot 
amendment should be pressed—-if it were insisted 
that a provision should be inserted prohibiting in- 
voluntary servitude in any of the conquered terri- 
tories, although he should regard the movement as 
premature, still, if called upon, le should vote for 
such a provision—certainly he never would dodge 
a vote upon that subject. TIe would vote for it hit 
or miss, sink or swim; he would faithfully en- 
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deavor to represent the sentiments of the district |! any community, who came from the neighboring 
State. Itwas the free States that were injured—— 


from which he came. In justice to his southern 
friends he would say that he did not beheve that 
they desired to extend slavery over an inch of ter- | 
ritory on that continent, or anywhere where it did 
not exist. They had been taught to belicve, and : 
they did believe, that slavery was an evil existing 
in their bosom without any fault of theirs. From 
the speeches of southern gentlemen, he had been 
led to believe that such was the faet. Slavery was 
introduced into that country when in the colonial : 
state. It was brought there without any fault of 
theirs, and they regarded it as an evil that must be 
borne, because the time had not come that the coun- 
try could be rid of that awful blight and withering 
curse, He might be mistaken. Jt mighthe that gen- 
tlemen wished to extend the institution of slavery; 
but he did not believe that a majority of the south- ; 
ern people, if polled, would be opposed to making 
California, New Mexico, and the whole of the ; 
Mexican territory, as free as the North itself. It 
was for their interest and security to have it free. 
~The North would protect them in the day and 
hour of their trouble, and so would the free States 
of California and New Mexico. The freemen of 
the North stood by the South in all their rights : 
upon this subject. The freemen of the North ii 
would not consent that anything should disturb 
the relations between master and slave in the | 
southern States. But he did believe that the free- 
men of the North were as fully determined that || 
they would not pay taxes and send volunteers to |! 
the war to conquer territory over which slavery ; 
would be extended. The sooner the question was 
met the better. He regretted that the question | 
had been raised at all; but he had yet to learn that |; 
the southern gentlemen on that floor, when the |: 
proposition should come up, either on the ex l 
sion of territorial laws, or an appropriation bil : 
urchase territory, would be found voting with 
higs against any measures to retain the territory, 
or any bill voting supplies, on account of a provis- | 
jon prohibiting involuntargmservitude. Why, he} 
had it in hfs power to prove if time permitted, that | 
leading Whigs disapproved the prosecution of the 
war, because the territory was to be free. He would | 
read from the speech of the gentleman from Ten- !! 
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l at length. 
l! that floor disclaiming sentiments which were im- | 


: But he stood upon his own footing. 


iting the purchase of any territory with the money, uness 
| slavery was to be excluded from it. Surcly the people must 
! he mad if they shut their eyes to the bearing of such a reso 
Í ution. They were bound to anticipate the dangers which 
i threatened them, and to call the people to the rescue. 
| Their dearest interests were about to be put in peril, by 
| foots and trators, Would the northern States consent that 
: slavery should be established in these new provinces? Cer- 
! tainly not. 

cordon of free States. 
+ to that ??? 


There was a direct appeal to the South, that the 
freemen of the North would not consent to extend 


‘What would the present Sonth say 


| 
! 


slavery over the territory, and that therefore the |; 
That was the ar- | 


South should oppose the war. 
gument of the gentleman. 
danger, the great evil that the gentleman dreaded 


, States, 


‘as the ground of his opposition to the war, the fear || 
of the permanent acquisition of California and New |; 


Mexico as free States. 


| Imaginary. 
i 3 
| 


States were in contact with slave States, the former, 
and not the latter, suffered. Let them look at Penn- 
i sylvania, the good old Quaker State; it bordered 
| upon Maryland, a slave State; but what injury | 
‘i had ever resulted to the latter from the contact? | 
She was in contact with | 
‘Kentucky. Was Kentucky injured by the con- į 
|| tact with Ohio, where everybody knew the most 


i Again, look at Ohio. 


k 


| Fand here the hammer fell.] 


| Mr. ROOT, of Ohio, next obtained the floor. 
© He said that there were many topics which came 
; up for consideration in this debate, but they had | 


i others that he should pass them over, and content | 


himself with barely alluding to them. There were 
others which had not been so much noticed by 
those who agreed with him in sentiment, and 
which he should comment upon somewhat more 
Since, however, he found Whigs on 


i puted to them by their opponents, and Democrats 


i: also differing from each other in their views, (and 
he had learned this without evesdropping, and ‘i 


he did not know but it might be proper for him to 
‘define his position,” and he would at once say 
that he was all alone. He represented but a sin- 


he would do it. He cared not whether his course, 
in doing so, suited his political friends or not; it 
was none of their business. Let them stand up 
and do their own duty, and he would try and do 
the same. No man should Jay down Whig doc- 


i trine for him; and Jf they assumed to do it, he 
; would trample it under his feet; although, as he 


nnderstood Whig doctrine, he was and should 
continue to be a Whig up to the hub—full blooded 
He held this 
war to have been unnecessary, and therefore un- 
justifiable. It was not enough to tell him that 
Mexico had done us great wrong. There might 
be different opinions as to what was and what was 
not good cause for war. He looked on war as so 
great, so terrible an evil; so contrary to humanity; 


we enjoyed, that it would take a very strong case 


indeed to justify it. There must have been very 
great wrongs endured to excuse it with him, and 


|; there must have been no other mode of redress. | 


As God was his judge, he did not believe that good 
cause had existed for this war with Mexico. This 


Then we were to have at the extreme South a } 


What was the great 


and which he put as the ground of his appeal to 
the South? Why, that the northern States would | D } 
not consent to slavery being established, and we |! several members answering Mr. R. sotto voce. 
were to have at the extreme south a cordon of free |: 
Now, he (Mr. G.) wished that to go. to 
: the people of the North; he wished them to under- į 
stand that a leading southern Whig had announced |} 


The gentleman was op- 
pressed by the apprehension of an evil altogether || what was the reason? 
Facts proved that in cases where free | 


‘rabid abolitionists in the whole world are to be 
found ? Now, it was Ohio that suffered, becoming | 
the receptacle of all the free and manumitted ne-| war, but that Mexico began it herself. We had 

groes, and rimaway niggers, who were a curse to | as many defences as the man who broke the kettle. 


he knew was matter of opinion: that was his opin- 
| ion, and he did not fear to speak it. Indeed, he 
i: did not know that he had ever thought what he 
dare not speak, nor ever in his life designed what 
he dare not do. The complaint against Mexico 
; was, that she had not paid us what she owed. Ef 
i| that was good cause of war, God help some of the 
| States of this Union, and some of the men in all 
| the States. Gentlemen knew, the Administration 
‘ knew, that Mexico could not pay. It had heen 
| admitted in this very debate that she had nothing 
i but jand to pay us with. The gentleman over 
‘there from Tennessee [Mr. Sranvon] had said so, 
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| 
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| private way. 
| Mr. STANTON here rose and asked to ex- 
|, plain. . 

: Mr. ROOT. Do not interrupt me. If I have 
done you any injustice, I will make the amende 
honorable when my hour is out. — 
| Mr, STANTON said something in reply, but 
i| what it was the reporter could not hear, There 
| was agood deal of conversation going on, and 


Mr. R. resumed his remarks. But Mexico (he 
‘ said) would not settle the question of boundary. 
ii Well, we had bought up an old quarrel, and, as 
soon as we had made the purchase, we took care 
| to let Mexico know that she had no longer to do 
with weak Texas; she had another customer to 
| deal with; she must now square up tous, And 
| Our quarrel now was with 
'a feeble nation, We did not talk so nor act so 
' with Gréat Britain. Oh, no; that was quite a dif- 
l! ferent. business. We went to war with Mexico, 
` but did we square up to John Bull? Had we not 
as good cause? But to him we could give away 
what the President had publicly said to all the 
| world was ours: a space of territory extending six 
degrees in latitude. That was the way we avoided 
a war with Great Britain, and that was the way 
we got into a war with Mexico. ; 
It was said, though, that we did not begin the 
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We had got three, and one more, which he had 
not. We could give the President a good private 
character. Addressing the Chairman, Mr. R. said 
' he did not know whether he was a lawyer or not; 
he rather supposed he must be a lawyer, for he 
had heard him say once that so and so was the 


i; been so much more fully and ably discussed by ii law, whatever Chief Justice Marshall might say. 


i Now, if he wasa lawyer, and especially if he was 
|i a lawyer in the West, he knew that, when a cul- 
| prit was on trial, if he had no available defence of 
‘any kind to make, but the testimony was clear 
i against him, his counsel called witnesses to prove 
!| a good character. Yes, the man at the bay had a 
| good private character; and then came up many a 
li ragged, shabby-looking fellow, and many a man 
j: with his nose as red as a beet, and one was called 
Squire So-and-so, and another was Colonel So- 


| merely in the course of his efforts to get the floor,) |! and-so, and perhaps another the Rev. Mr. So-and- 


|: so, and they all swore that the man who had been 
stealing [land titles] was a man of unimpeachable 
| private character; and then the lawyer argued to 


H + . . . » . v . 
j gle district; he knew thoroughly what was the ti the jury that it was impossible a man of his high 
| will of his own constituents, and by God’s help ‘| moral standing would be guilty of such a thing. 


i But it was only in cases otherwise desperate that 
i; this sort of defence was resorted to. The very 
| last thing that was attempted was to call witnesses 
i, to prove character. 

Mr. R. said he disputed the fact that Mexico 
i began the war; that she invaded us, and spilt 
| American blood on American soil. There was no 
dispute as to when the first blood was spilt, or in 
what territory it was shed. But there was a dis- 
pute as to the question to whom the territory be- 
onged. Now, he believed that the whole valley 
ii of the Rio del Norte, as well on the left bank ason . 
“i the right bank of that river, was as clearly Mexi- 
| ¢o’sas the city of Mexico itself. We never had 
i had possession of it. It was said that when a 
| plece of land was in dispute the title turned upon 


il 
i 


| 50 utterly condemned by the principles of the be- |: possession; and the gentleman from Tennessee 
nign religion we professed, and whose blessings h 


[Mr. Sranron] gave the House facts to show that 
Texas was in possession. And how did he show 
| that? Why, the Texan Congress had laid out 
4 counties, and these counties included the country 
| up to the Rio Grande. She had marked out Con- 
|| gressional districts, and one of these districts extend- 
i ed to the river. She had also established collection 
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ded the ter- 
ritory to the mouth of the river. Well; nobody | 
disputed all this. Yes; but she had appointed a: 
collector, and the man actually resided: within the 
district. Yes; but where? Why, at Corpus 
Christi. And that proved that the district reached 
to the Rio Grande. But where did we meet, on 
all that bank of the river, with any but Mexicans? 
They were living there, where they and their fa- 
thers, and their grandfathers before them, had been 
born and been burried, in their own undisputed 
ancient homes. And there, in the midst of them 
and their farms, we marshailed an army, erected a 
fort, disturbed their possessions, and caused the 
shedding of bloed; and then we came and asserted 
that the war arose from their own act of invasion 
on the American soil. It was an inference which, | 
no doubt, the gentleman honestly and honorably | 
drew, but it was unsupported by facts. 

When Mr. R. should come to write out his | 
speech, (and he intended to have a speech as long ¢ 
as any other gentleman had,) he should put in all ; 
the authorities in the case, and the newspaper para- | 
graphs, and ail that. Let the trath pass into his- - 
tory; he believed that she would tell the truth about | 
it. “Give aid and comfort” to whom it might, ; 
she would not regard their inuendoes, charging | 
treason on men who spoke their honest minds. 

What was the war commenced for? Not for 
‘conquest, Ohno; but to get pay for spoliations | 
and robberies. They knew she had not anything 
to pay with but territory, but still the war was not 
for conquest! We went into her country, took 
her towns, seized on her provinces, and declared | 
we never would surrender them till she paid us. 
We knew she had only her territory to pay with; į 
and yet this was not a war for conquest. Oh, no! | 

The gentleman from New York {Mr. Goapon] 
said that we had conquered all California and New | 
Mexico, and that the American people were not 
going to give up any of it; and the gentléman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Stanton] said that annexation 
must come; and that so evidently did the course 
of events tend to that consummation, that he must | 
be blind who did not see it. Mr. R. admitted it. | 
}4e could read; and he feared, greatly feared, that | 
the design must be accomplished. And yet gen- 
temen said they had no designs of conquest—none 
atall! Now, ke would put to them a plain ques- |! 
tion: Supposing they had waged a war for con- | 
quest, how would it have differed from this war? 

ould any gentleman tell? The only conceivable 
difference that Mr. R. could think of was, that in 
the latter case, gentlemen would go about the busi- 
ness openly, and say at once what they meant. Í 
But they would not do so now: that was all. 

Mr. STANTON was very desirous of leave to | 
explain; but Mr. Roo utterly refused to yield the 
floor, saying: ‘* You cannot interrupt me; you 
will have a chance to reply; you can get the floor 
much easier than E can.”’ 

What had we done with their territory? We | 
held it under military control. But did this em- 
power the President to order his officers to estab- 
lish civil government there, or to establish it him- 
self? Not at all. Mere military sway did not 
give the right to establish a form of civil govern- 
ment; it only authorized the invading general to 
protect himself. Self-defence was all the right he 
nad. The President, as commander-in-chief of 
the army, had no authority whatever but military 
authority. Neither the commander-in-chief, nor 
gencral, nor commodore, nor captain under his |; 
command, had power to do a single act that looked | 
to the establishment of a civil government ina 
province under military possession. Their author 
ity was purely military, They were bound to 
respect the rights of private citizens, and to leave 
the laws just as they found them. The President : 
could set up no civil governments; he had no | 
authority to doit. All the acts of his officers were 
perfectly null and void as to this matter; and all 
their appointments of judges and magistrates and |: 
tariffs and elections, &c., were all nothing but 
violations of the law of nations. 

As to the declaration of annexing these 
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. é prov- | 
inces to the United States, it would be perfectly |: 


ridiculous, if it were not such a plain indication of : 
the spirit and aims in which the war had been 
commenced. It showed plainly enough that the 
plan was annexation. That was just what it was 
for. 

He knew that gentlemen justified the acts of the 
President and his officers, and one very learned !: 
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| Just exactly where it might be—in this article, or 


| face, and not unfrequently looked it out of counte- 


A 


the power of the President to do all he had done 
somewhere in the Constitution. He did not know 


it might be in that, or it might be ina third. The 
power was there somewhere. Mr. R: said he 


never knew an abstractionist, a strict construction- |! 
ist, to be hard pushed in his life to find a justifi- | 


cation for any favorite measure, but he could 
always find it in the Constitution. The good old 


Constitution! He respected it, and loved to de- | 
; fend it. 


He had no notion of sceing it submitted 
to this stretching and puckering process. The 
learned gentieman’s search for Executive power 
to set up civil governments reminded him of a sort 
of game he had once seen played with thimbles 
and balls—he forgot now how it was played ex- 
actly, or what it was called. [A voice: “ Thim- | 
bleng.” A laugh] Yes; it was likely that was | 
it. It was played with three thimbles and a ball, 
and the ball was sometimes found under one, and | 
sometimes under another—but it was there some- 


where. The thing was, to tell under which thim- | 
ble. [Much laughter.] Nothing but the govern- 


f 
: : reas: 
ing habit of the abstractionist school could have | 
produced such a reading of the Constitution. ; 


President had acted was not to be found in the 
Constitution. 


was a conqueror, and, as a conqueror, had author- 
ity to do all that he had’ been doing in these 
Mexican provinces. He was placed in loco pa- 
rentis to the people. 
{Roars of merriment.] If he was a parent to the | 
Mexicans, judging from the freaks and antics he | 
had been playing before his bantlings, one would | 
conclude It was rather a new business to him. 
[Renewed fun.} 
creet in the thing, there was some danger of spoil- ; 
ing the children. 
Another learned gentleman—(he ought to be, a ; 
Virginia judge wasalways presumed to be learned) 
—read them a decision of Lord Stowell’s, formerly ; 
and better known as Sir William Scott; but it was | 
all the same. From this opinion it appeared that į 
a conquering sovereign might hold conquered terri- | 
tory as his own, and might even cede it to a third | 
party. A certain island had been conquered by | 
Great Britain, and, until the war was ended, it was 
subject to the right of the losing sovereign, who 
might reconquer it if he could. And then the 
learned gentleman asked for our authority in op- 
position toghis. Why, nobody controverted the 
position. r. R. need not controvert it; he knew | 
the respectability of the judge who made the decis- : 
ion. It was a sufficient answer to say the case was 
notin point. Itspoke of the power of a sovereign; | 
but James K. Polk, thank God, was not yet the | 
sovereign of these United States by the Constitu- : 
tion, whatever he might be by the sufferance of | 
Congress. He had no right to establish any civil 
urisdiction over a State held in military occu- 
pation without an act of the sovereign—that was, | 


of the legislative body. No mere military com- '; € atg 
i| it to me in time. 


mander, whether President or general, or commo- 
dore, or captain, could do anything of that kind 
t reguired the sovercign authority of the State. 
And where was that? In the President? No; in 
Congress; and nothing short of the act of Congress : 


could create any such government. 
i 


could establish any civil government there, we |: 


must annex it as a territory of the United States; | 
hen we might begin to set up a government for 
it 


But all the labor and research and eloquence of 


: these very learned and eloquent gentlemen were all 


thrown away. The President who had once made 
up his mind that these territories could all come 
nto the Union, had since backed out; now, it 
seemed, he disapproved of those acts of his subor 
dinates which these gentlemen had taken so much 
pains to sustain. His jast message was a funny | 
one. Mr. R, said he had long had a strong per- 
gonal admiration for the character of General Jack- 


| son, though he had never been his political friend. | 


There was one thing about the old man which ; 
strongly distinguished him: whenever he got into | 
a scrape, or got his fricnds into one, he never | 
dodged; he looked the whole matter square in the 


nance. That was the Old Hickory. He had an 


But another gentleman of the same school came | 
out, and admitted that the power under which the ; 
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This was a new sortof Loco. |} 


But, as he seemed a little indis- ; 


Before we |: 


ho always seemed to.thinte 
i that he escaped a danger if he could but shun iti 
| Whenever he found one of his measures unpopular 


| and come out and tell the whole trath. : 
| So these gentlemen. had lost all their eloquence. 
| Mr. R. presumed they did not consider themselves 


| bound to stand by their opinions so elaborately 


; defended. They might perhaps excuse themselves 
as they attempted to excuse the Presittent; JF they 
; had fallen into error, it was only through excess 
iof patriotism. Happy party! Even the faults 
‘and failings of its leaders “leaned to virtue’s 

side,” ‘They were certainly a choice set of political 


|; beauties. 

No; it was above and beyond it. i 
How, then, was it authorized? The very fact of |; 
conquest conferred the authority. The President || penses of the war were paid, 
i went on with it the greater would the expenses be. 


But how long did they mean to carry on this 
war? We were, it seemed, to go on till the ex- 
But the longer we 


! And how, at the close, would they make-up their 
| account of them? Would they charge only the 
money actually spent? Or did they mean to ine 
clude all the old scows that had been sunk—all 
the old horses that had been maimed, or had been 
frightened away in the night? Did they mean to 
charge nothing for the brave men who perished 
before the cannon’s mouth, and whose blood be- 
dewed the Mexican battle-fields? Were we to 


:| charge nothing for them, and yet charge for the 


beasts and the old scows? Or if they meant to 


i charge for our sacrificed citizen soldiers, how much 


| a head would they charge for the men killed? [A 
‘ voice: “160 acres of land.”] Yes; he supposed 
! that might be the valuation in some quarters. But 
‘no; do not submit that question to the House; go 
i to the mourning mothers—go te their destitute, 
i their helpless orphans, and to their heart-broken 
| wives—and Jet them fix the amount; and we should 
Í have enough against Mexico to swallow up her 
last acre. 

We all knew that when a great battle had been 
fought, everybody was talking about. the glory, , 
and the name of the victorious general went from 
: mouth to mouth as a watchword of the national 
i honor; but who talked or who thought of the poor 
fellows who filled a nameless grave? We did not 
| hear of them. They did but each count one in the 
| listof killed and buried. But somebody was to settle. 
i for all these. Somebody must square up—must 


i 
j 
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' foot the bill. Ifthe widows and the orphans could 
i not, God (said Mr. R.) would send the bill to you. 


| And you cannot dodge then. You cannot say, 
“I did not get the letter, Mr. Marcy did not send 
” No, no; that will not do there; 
you must square up. Gentlemen might perhaps 
i think that the Judge would not take a case against 


`! such respectable defendants; but they had sent one 


case of appeal into that court already, and gentle- 
men had better be getting ready. 
But perhaps Mexico would not allow us so large 
a sum. What, then, would the Administration 
do? Drive her to the wall? prosecute the war still 
‘further? march on to the city of Mexico itself? 
; What if they did? Suppose we presented our- 
| selves before their last refuge. What then? We 
; should there find that old genuine Castilian spirit, 
i that shone so brightly in their fathers in old Spain. 
: The ery would be, No surrender! no capitulation | 
but war to the knife! They might there behold, 
: as was seen in Saragossa, the priests laying aside 
‘ their sacerdotal garments, and hallowing the war 
| by participating im it in person: they would there 
i see the daughter making a free-will offering of her 
: ornaments, and delivering them up. to the crucible, 
‘to be cast into balls tg be fired into the ranks of 
i their country’s invadefs, crying, “there! take to 
| your bosom what you so much covet.” 
And what after this? When we had their last 
stronghold, what then? Must we still go.on and 


i 


ii exterminate the race, without regard to age, or sex, 
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or condition? Would we make the country a des- 
ert, that we might be the owners of its deserted 
soil?, If not, if gentlemen would stop short of this, 
then how much short of it? Would they insist on 
half? or two-thirds? or three-quarters? 

And after they got the country, how were they 
to govern it? what would they do with it? The 
gentleman from New York said, bring it into the 
Union; establish your civil authority over it. Be 
itso: and what then?. Should it be a free coun- 
try, or a country of slaves? Gentlemen must be 
ready to meet that question, for it would surely 
come. Mr. R. was ready: and he here told north- 
ern men, every one, that meet it they must. It 
would not do then to be sick; or to have your 
family sieck; or to have particular business to attend 
to at home. They must be here at their posts, 
and they must vote, and vote right: they must do 
their whole duty, as, with God’s help, Mr. R. 
should do his. 

There was no division of sentiment at the North. 
On this question the whole North went as one 
man. Northern men in that House would have 
to stand up to the mark, and do the will of their 
constituents. And then, if the mon of the South 
did, as he doubted not they would do, as they had 


a perfect right to do, and as. they ever had done, | 


what was to come of it? He blamed them not. 
He wished to God northern men had stood up to 
their duty as the South had done for years past. 
But they must do it when that question came: 
they must be here: the thing must be attended to. 
lt would not do to dodge the question. 

It might be said perhaps that the Democratic 
party hud a way of stopping dissension among 
political friends. Mr. R, knew well how power- 
ful their party means always were when the time 
of need came; but he doubted whether the gag 
would do on this question, as it had done in reeog- 
nising the existence of war with Mexico. And 


even if they tried it, regardless of the cost, what | 


would it avail? The people would not keep still; 
they could not be gagged; they would not cease to 
agitate; and they would make their voice heard. 
Jonathan was hard to provoke; but when once 
ee did get him up, he remained at a dead white 
heat for a long while. And then, if a representa- 
tive faltered, wo to him! The President had not 
a land office so far off in the wilderness, nor a sub- 
treasury so dark and deep; no, vor a foreign mis- 
sion so distant in the furthest ends of the sea, 
where he could sereen that man from the awakened 
wrath of the American people; it would burn after 
him and his children to the third and to the fourth 
generation. 

Were gentlemen ready for this? Did they count 
upon a compromise? We had had one compro- 
mise upon that question when the Union was sha- 
ken to its centre; but the man whose labors effected 
it was not here. He had given gentlemen timely 
warning, but they disregarded it, and now they 
must take the consequences. 

For himself, Mr. R. would avoid the danger. 


He would have prevented the war, but that he | 


could not do; now he would stop the war, for he 
would preserve the Union. f 

Now, it was known that we had a set of anti- 
slavery war men here. The House had heard from 
one of them this morning. These anti-slavery war 
men went for prosecuting the war with vigor, and 
then, when we had whipped Mexico and got 
enough of her territory, to exclude slavery from 
it. Butit might prove to be a fact that when the 
time of treaty-making came, they might miss the 
opportunity of taking their stand against the fur- 
ther extension of the slave power. They relied on 
the opportunity of restricting the action of the 
Government by a second edition of the Wilmot 
resolution, and they counted on the same result. 
They regarded the Democracy now as the Democ- 
racy had regarded them at the Baltimore Conven- 
tion. They went into the trap with their eyes 
open; they bit at the naked hook, trusting that the 
party would draw them out. But he warned them 
that they would have rebellion in their own camp. 
The Thanes would fly from them, and these very 
men might, perchance, find themselves humbug- 
ged once more. One Baltimore Convention was 
not enough, but they would find the President had 
made a treaty by which alf the conquered territo- 
ry was surrendered without condition. Let it be 
remembered he had the initiative in all such trans- 
actions. Did they think the President would in- 
sist on any anti-siavery provision? Not he. He 


* 


i 
| 


wauld carefully keep the door open for the.exten- 
sion of slavery, if he could. They might calculate 
on this; he would make such a treaty, and the Sen- 
ate would confirm it. The ery might again be, 
“ Look to the Senate ! Yes, and they might look 
in vain, What would they do then? How would 
they help themselves? What would become of 
that glorious stand they were to take? 

All he had to say to those gentlemen was, look 
to it in time. Those gentlemen who had been so 
silent here, who dared not open their mouth to re- 
sist the course of the Administration on that floor, 


find that the whole affair had been already done at 
the White House, and their anti-slavery protest 
would never be heard of again. . 
For the opinions he had avowed here, and for 
the vote he had given against the war, he had been 
violently denounced. He was rebuked for it the 
very next day by a gentleman from New York, 
[Mr. Gorvon;] and so endeared had he been by 
that rebuke to his own constituents, that they had 
takeh bim to themselves. Afier the fourth day 
of March next, they wanted him at home. De- 
nounced as he was, Mr. R. had been put up in 
his district as the people’s candidate; he had had 
a strong opponent; but he went up boldly to the 
polls, and had told the voters the vote he had 
given; he had told them further, that he had no 
apology to offer for it, but, on the contrary, if re- 
elected, he should do the same again; that if they 
wanted to give the Presideutany help in extending 
the area of slavery, he was not the man to do it. 
In 1844, the Whigs recaptured the district from 
the chemy, aud took all their posts and establish- 
ments by more than five hundred majority. The 
contest had turned chiefly on the vote for himself, 
as a candidate for reglection. His old gray-head- 


ed colleague, who found | 


true, and Mr. R. bad been returned for the next 
Congress by very nearly one thousand majority. 
So much for what his constituents thought of his 
course. But that was all over at home. 
coming here, he found the old threadbare charge 
reiterated against him, and reéchoed by every 
little paltry seven-by-nine Locofoco print, and 
every brawling bar-room politician, He was con- 
demned here—but by whom? He found the con- 
demnation of his course in the President’s message; 
but that portion of it had excited but one feeling 
through the country—that of shame and humilia- 
tion, that the Chicf Magistrate of such a country, oc- 
cupying, as he did, the chair once filled by Wash- 
ington, should condemn the conduct of his fellow- 
citizens on a charge so base. It was bose in more 
respects than one. It was not boldly"and openly 
made, It wanted an innuendo to make it go ina 
prosecution for slander. If he wanted to say that 
those who opposed war were traitors, let him speak 
it plainly. When Mr. R. looked at the author of 
this charge, and saw him intriguing with Santa 
Ana—a man distinguished by a larger amount of 
talent, and a deeper hatred to the United States 
than any and all other men in Mexico—he asked, 
whether that was not giving “aid and comfort” to 
anenemy? But how happened it that this Presi- 
dent came out and peached on his accomplice, and 
made such a declaration before the whole world? 
If that betrayal ever reached Santa Ana, he would 


to consign a man to the gallows. Everybody 
knew that such peaching on an accomplice as that 
would not be tolerated even in Newgate. No; 
the President, if he would engage in such a plot, 
sbould at least have died “ game,” and not pcached 
on his confederate. Old Hickory would never 
have done that. He would have said, ‘* Never! 
by the Eternal.” a 

In support of his positions here, Mr. R. intended 
to quote in his printed speech documentary evi- 
dence, though it would be nothing new; it required 
no new references to support it. ` 

As to the question how he should vote hereafter, 
he should judge of gentlemen’s measures when 
they brought them forward. He would not pledge 
himself beforehand. As to being bound before- 
hand by his constituents, he might do just as he 
pleased, so far as they were concerned. 

Mr. SAWYER here wanted the floor to make 
some inquiry. 

But Mr. ROOT cried: ‘“ No—you cannot inter- 
rupt me; I do not yield the floor.” 

Mr. SAWYER persisted in his request, and 
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when the time and the day of trial came, might | 


1imself so much praised į 
by gentlemen on the other side, knew it all to be į 


But, | 


doubtless hold that such an actof treachery ought || 


Mr. ROOT in his refusal. He said if the Ad- 
ministration would bring up all the appropriations. 
they should want for the year, and put the whole 
amount together, he would pledge himself to vote 
the previous question on their bill. He should not 
be long in deciding how he should vote on the bill 
itself. 

Mr. R. would draw no comparison between the 
course of the Whigs who said the war was right, 
and then voted for it, and those who said it was 
wrong, and then voted forit. For himself, he was 
not afraid either to vote or to speak against the 
war. If, indeed, it were a war of defence, and the 
question was to defending our wives and children 
against invaders, there would be but one opinion 
' and one course; but we were in no such danger, 
He spoke freely his own free opinions. No mare 
had a right to tell him what was the Whig creed. 
| Gentlemen must act to suit themselves; his own 
| constituents were always suited. And now he 
| wanted all the gentlemen around him clearly to 
understand that if they wanted the floor, now 
was the time. 

Mr. BOWLIN next addressed the committee. 
He had hoped that when their armies were in the 
field, gentlemen would not have instituted inquiries. 
about nice questions of international law. It had 
been matter of much regret to him to witness that 
debate from day to day. There should be but one 
sentiment now. Intestine controversy should cer- 
tainly have been avoided. But was it net most 
glorious to reflect, that after a six month’s cam- 
paign, they had nothing to do there but dispute 
about the territories they had won? While the 
discussion was proceeding, the glory of that war 
had established the national character on the proud- 
est basis. He, for one, felt proud of the acquisi- 
tions that had been made; and he hoped he would 
be able to vindicate those assailed in consequence 
of that triumphant prosecution of the war. He had 
made notes of the opposition speeches, but those 
! who had preceded him had ably answered almost 
| all the points to which he had intended to reply. 
The gentleman from Tennessce [Mr. Gentry | as- 
sumed, in the outset of his speech, that he was led 
to speak to show that he was not ashamed to 
speak. Why afraid to speak—why fancy that he 
or his party was assailed ? The assault came from 
his own party. The discussion was brought on 
by gentlemen on the opposite side who impeached 
the President for the conduct of the war, If his 
(Mr. B.’s) friends had turned the tables on their 
opponents it was the fortune of war, and the gen- 
tlemen opposite must make the best of it, and sub- 
mit with what grace they could to the fate. It was 
difficult for gentlemen to find proof for their asser- 
tion that there was no ground forthe war. The 
causes of the war had been fully presented. It was 
admitted that Mexico owed the United States a 
debt. But that was treated with levity, and refer- 
ence was made to the fact that some of the States 
were unable to meet their obligations. Was that 
a reason why the nation should submit to every 
species of outrage and wrong? Mexico acknow- 
ledged her indebtedness, and refused to pay. But 
|| the true cause of war wag the annexation of Texas 
—an act introduced in that House by a Whig 
member. ‘Texas was as free and independent as 
| Mexico ever was. They thought proper to annex 
her; that was the offence. Mexico had no more 
to do with that than she would have bad in case 
of annexation of the Canadas. As to striking the 
first blow, it was quite immaterial. Indeed the 
| party who struck the first blow was generally to 
| be regarded as the more gallant. ‘The forbearance 
: of the United States had been abused. But it was 
| said that the United States troops were on Mexi- 
i can territory. They were on disputed territory, 
; and either Government had the right to place their 
jj armies there. But it was the people who had rc- 
| Solved upon the war, and the alacrity of the vol- 
| unteers was one of the best possible evidences of 
| the popular approbation of the war. 
| ‘The gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Gentry, | 
followed by the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Roor,} 
| endeavored to assail the President on the Oregon 
|; question. That belonged to the fifty-four forty 
| men. But he (Mr. B.) met the assumption of the 
| first gentleman, (Mr. Genrny,} that the President 
| acted with duplicity. What were the facts? When 
| Mr. McLane went out, did not he carry out with 
i him the identical offer made at the time of a setile- 
| ment? Certainly. Where, then, the duplicity? 
' The President had uniformly declared that our 
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title was clear to 54° 40', and the attempt to assail 
him was wholly unfounded in facts. 

They were told again and again that this was a 
war of conquest. He had endeavored to show | 
that the war was justifiable. Now, whether it was | 
to be a war of conquest, depended on the gallantry 
of their forces. They had to advance upon the | 
foe or retreat. If they advanced, it was said to be | 
the President’s war, and he was assailed for it. 
If they retreated, the same clamor would be raised. |: 
What would they have the army do? When the 
armies were put there on the Rio Grande, and they | 
were attacked by the Mexicans, were they to be 
stayed by an artificial line? Certainly not. The | 
advance into Mexico was an incident of the war, į 
wholly independent of any real or. imagined pur- | 
pose in the Government of the United States. Had | 
the army receded or refrained from pursuing and li 
punishing the enemy, they would have heard the || 
universal shout of disapprobation. But the Presi- || 
dent, it was said, had some vast scheme of territo- |! 
rial aggrandisement. Why? Because their arms 
had been successful! But they were told again 
and again that they were establishing government 
in these provinces. Now, he called the attention ! 
of gentlemen to the distinction between the procla- į 
mations and the acts of the gencrals. Had they j 
done a single improper act? They found them- |, 
selves in possession of territory: what were they | 
todo? In the spirit of humanity and civilization, 
they had extended to those provinces the blessings || 
ofa mild government. He alluded to the conduct 
of the British military officers in the last war, in 
Michigan, in proof of the legality of the procedure 
in establishing government in the conquered Mexi- 
can territories. All that was a palliative exercise 
of military authority after conquest. What would ;! 
gentlemen have done? The acquisition of terri- | 
tory resulted from the gallantry of their armies, | 
and would gentlemen have them to expend blood | 
and treasure, only to relinquish territory when | 
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conquered? This was no'time to cavil and quib- ; 
ble about such points. What would gentlemen | 
themselves have done in similar circumstances | 
to those in which the American commanders were į 


: than to maintain one. 


placed? Certainly they could not have acted more : 
wisely. General Kearny was a true soldier—he || 
came from his (Mr. B.’s) own State and city; but | 
he was not a learned civilian, and if he did-not | 


General did no act in New Mexico—setting aside | 
the bombast proclamation of a victorious command- | 
er—that had been consummated, or was likely to 
be consummated, that was contrary to law. But | 
it was said that he had directed the election of a | 
delegate. The President had disapproved of that, 
and there was anend of it. But the whole govern- 
ment there was wholly temporary, and intended to 
be temporary. They then went on to speak of 
California. What was the fact there? The Uni- 
ted States citizens there were preson, and they | 
turned upon their assailants. The result was the | 

i 
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conquest of the Californias. The government 
was thrown into their hands. Were not the peo- 
ple to be protected? And did not Colonel Frémont 
do exactly what was right? Ah! but the design 
was to get California! Gentlemen were arguing 
ona question before it had come up. If they saw | 
fit to hold California, they would hold to it. Now, 
he put it to gentlemen again, and called on them to }! 
take it home to themselves, that when they assailed 
the President as a usurper, what would they have 
done in the like circumstances? Let them answer |! 
as patriots, and as candid and honorable men. [f | 
the war lasted, the same charges would doubtless 
be reiterated; but the United States were bound to į 
conquer a peace, and could not stop short of that | 
without dishonor and disgrace. í 
It was asked what the President sought by the | 
war? Peace was sought. That had been their | 
- object from the first. He then entered into a brief | 
review of the repeated overtures to Mexico before | 
the war commenced. But war had commenced. | 
| 

l 


What was to be done? Would gentlemen recall 
the army? He held there was but one course in 
war. Ño nation should go to war till she is con- 
vinced she is right, and then-she was obliged to 
prosecute the war till she obtained an honorable 
peace. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Roor] con- 
soled himself that the President had refused his 
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| presented under the rule, and referred to the ap- 
| propriate committees: 
By Mr. RUSSELL: The petition of Willian M. Roberts, : 


‘ istrator of Jobu Burk, deceased, praying compensation for 


approbation to those things which his friends in | 


that House had defended. Who there approved 


of certain acts of the military officers? Who ap- | 
proved of the order to elect a delegate? They had | 
defended the President on the ground that he had | 


a right to establish temporary government there. 
But the gentleman spoke of the President as con- 


| federating with Santa Ana; It was an utterly 
ridiculous charge, and he (Mr. B.) was astonished 


at the hardihood of gentlemen in making such a 
charge in the presence of that enlightened body. 
The President instructed the blockading squadron 
not to intercept Santa Ana. Did any man doubt 


the object or the policy? -They knew that the || 


President acted on the principle that if Santa Ana 
could get into Mexico, the rival chiefs might go to 
war, and by civil commotion aid the efforts of the 
United States. It was a consummate piece of pol- 
icy, prompted by the noblest patriotism. Would 
gentlemen, then, tell the people that the President 


should have labored to preserve the brotherhood | 
i| of the Mexican people? 


l The President had done 
nothing but what he was bound to do by the most 
acred obligations of patriotism. 


which prompted them in their assaults. He char- 
acterized the assaults on the Executive as disgrace- 
ful. It was much easicr to blacken a reputation 
The gentleman from Ten- 
nessee had said that the recollection of the taunt- 
ing question, “ Who is James K. Polk?’ prompted 
he President to dash ahead. He (Mr: B.) be 


lieved that the Whig party was now pretty sick | 


they choose to bear their standard they abide by. 
He cared not who James K. Polk was. If en- 
dorsed by the Democratic party, be the standard- 
bearer who he might, they loved and cherished 
and sustained him to the last. Why was that 
question asked? Was it to remind them that we 
did not choose the most exalted man in the estima-. 
tion of the Whigs? The people considered there 


| was more virtue in the body of the nation than in 
| the ranks of mere political partisans. 


olitic Whom the 
people had made their highest representative they 


ever would sustain, and in support of the President | 


in the pregent crisis the nation would rally as one 
man. 

Mr. B. having concluded, 

The CHAIRMAN gave the floor to 

Mr. SAWYER, who yielded to a motion that 


i the committee rise; which prevailing, the commit- 
| tee rose, and reported progress. 


On motion, it was 


Ordered, That when the House adjourns, it ad- || 


journ to meet again on Monday next. 


On motion of Mr. JOSEPH R. INGERSOLL, | 
the bill for the more easy ascertaining of the names | 
of the owners of ships and vessels, introduced by | 
| him a day or two since, was referred to the Com- 
| mittee on the Judiciary. 


The House then adjourned. 


PETITIONS, &c. 
The following petitions and memorials were 


of Clinton county, New York, for an inerease of his pen 
sion. 

By Mr. LEVIN: The memorial of shipmasters and ship- 
owners of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, in favor of the sec- 
tional dry-dock basins and railways for the use of the navy 
of the United States, at the dry-dock at the above port. _ 

By Mr. ATKINSON: The petition of John Gover, admin 


spoliations committed by France prior to the year 1800: 
olerti. to the Committee on Foreign Afairs. 

By Mr. SEVERANCE: The petition of the Faculty o 
Waterville College, in the State of Maine, that the tariff Jaw 
of the last session may he so modified as to repeal the duty 
on books and philosophical apparatus for the use of the 
higher institutions of learning. ral et de 

By Mr. HUNGERFORD: The petition of 168 citizens of 
New York, for the erection of beaconsin the river St. Law- 
rence. The petition of 90 citizens, for the construction of 
a dredging machine, for the use of Lake Ontario and the 
river St. Lawrence: referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 


f t He would not | 
do the gentlemen the discredit of imputing to them || 
anything but malevolence to the Administration | 
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By Mr. McILVAINE: The petition of citizens of Penn- 
sylvania, praying Congress to adopt measures for such alter- 
ation of the Constitution and laws of the United States as 
may abolish slavery throughout the Union. i 

By Mr. BARRINGER: The memorial and petition of W. 
L- Clarke and others, praying indemnity for French spolia- 
|| tions: referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. = < 

By Mr. ANDERSON: The petition of the executor- of 
Colonel Philip Van Cortlandt, for commutation pay. ~~ s 

By Mr. STEWART: The petition and documents of Jo-- 
seph Taylor and Peter Myers, praying for pensions for ‘ser- 
vices rendered during the late war: referred to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. , 

By Mr. RAMSEY: The petition of Joseph Parrot, of Ohio, 
praying for reissue of land scrip. : 

; By Mr. POLLOCK: The memorial of George Eckert, 
i| administrator of John Eckert, jr., deceased, of Pennsylvania, 
asking indemnity for French spoliations prior to 1800. 

By Mr. THOMPSON, of Pennsylvania: The petition of 
citizens of Pennsylvania, praying for the establishment ofa 
i mail route from Oil Creek post office, in Crawford county, 
Pennsylvania, to the house of James Brewjey, near. Sugar 
Creek Lake, in said county. Also, a petition of citizens of 
Pennsylvania, praying for a mail route from the borough of 
Warren, in Warren county, Pennsylvania, to the city of 
i Erie, in Erie county, via Wattsburg, Beaver Dam, Colum- 
bus, Wrightsville, Pittsfield, Youngsville, and Irvine. Re- 
ii ferred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: The petition of John Millet, for a 
i; pension. Referred to the Committee on Revolutionary Pen- 

i Sions. 

By Mr. ANDERSON: The petition of Hannah Stevenson, 
for a pension, widow of Frederick P. Stevenson, an officer 
of the Revolution, 

By Mr. THOMASSON : A petition in favor of increasing 
the pension of Sutherland Mayfield. Referred to the Com- 

mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

:. By Mr. AUGUSTUS A. CHAPMAN: The petition of 
James Brownlee, of the county of Botetourt, praying to be 
relieved against the loss of a military Jand warrant of one 
|! hundred and sixty acres, Referred to the Committee. on 
ij Public Lands. 
i By Mr. BOYD: The petition of Benjamin Allen, of Clark 
| county, in the State of Kentucky, praying for a pension. 
| Referred to the Committee on Revolutionary Pensions. 


IN SENATE, 
Mownpay, December 28, 1846. 


The Journal of Thursday last was read and ap- 
| proved. 
A message in writing was received from the 


| 


PETITIONS. s 


Mr. SPEIGHT presented the petition of Alfred 
White, praying to be refunded for moneys exact- 
ed from him unjustly by the Post Office Depart- 
ment; which was referred to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Mr. DIX. presented the memorial of the Trustees 
: of Columbia College, in the city of New York, 
asking the restoration of the privilege hitherto en- 
it joyed to import scientific works and philosophical 
|| apparatus for the use of the college free of duty; 
|! which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 
Also, a memorial in behalf of the Reverend Peter 
: Parker, Secretary and Interpreter to the Chinese 
| mission, asking compensation for his services as 
acting commissioner in China; which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. EVANS presented the memorial of the 

Faculty of Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine, 
praying that books and philosophical apparatus, 
imported for the use of colleges and other literary 
and scientific institutions, may be dutyfree; which 
i| was referred to the Committee on Finance. 
i Mr. ARCHER presented the memorial of Wil- 
‘liam M. Blackford, late chargé d’affaires to New 
l: Grenada, praying the usual allowance on the re- 
| turn of our ministers and chargés from abroad; 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON presented the memorial 
‘of citizens of New Haven, Connecticut, praying 
‘indemnity for French spoliations prior to 1800; 
| which was referred to the select committee on that 
: subject. g 
Mr. DAVIS presented the memorial of W. T. 
| G. Morton, offering to the Government, for the 
; use of the army and navy, the purchase of his pro- 
cess for preventing pain in surgical operations; 
' which was referred to a ‘select committee on the 
subject, to he appointed by the Vice President.: 

Mr. BREESE presented the memorial of Uriah 
i Brown, of Mlinois,gelative to a system of coast 
‘and harbor defence, by means of fire-ships, which 


i 


are proof against cannon balls; which was referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. [This memo- 


1 
li 
| 

il rial sets forth a new principle in offensive and de- 


i 
| 


of liquid ‘fire can be thrown upon an enemy, de- i! 


stroying all within its reach, The. memorialist | 
states that he made experiments in the city of Bal- | 
timore in the year 1814, in the presence ‘of thou- 
sands of citizens, of the efficacy of this fire, all of | 
which proved highly satisfactory; that a commit- | 
tee was organized, anda large. sam of money im- 
mediately subscribed by that city to build a vessel | 


| Now, however, if in order, he desired to call. the | 


i Many years past? 


was against whom. their. charge was preferred. 


attention of the honorable Senator. t one or two 
péints embraced in this memorial... He would ask 
the Senator from Louisiana if he believed it to be 
a fact, that in consequence of the tariff. act of July 
last, the sugar interests of Louisiana were to be 
sacrificed? and whether the Senator did not know 
that this very article was selling higher than for 


Mr, J 


on the proposed plan, which was arrested by the | 
close of the war.] F 
SUGAR-GROWERS AND THE TARIFF. 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, presented the 
memorial of inhabitants of the parish of St. Mary, 
Louisiana, 3 
facture of sugar, for the repeal of the tariff of 1846, | 
and moved that it be printed. 

The Secrerary read the memorial, which sets ; 
forth that— 

“The undersigned, fully convinced that the condition of } 
our national affairs required rather an inerease than a dimi- 
nution of the revenue, do, as men mindful of their own indi- 
vidual protection and safety from utter ruin, and as patriotic 
men, desirous of their country’s good, most earnestly and | 
respectfully remonstrate against the provisions of the tariff 
of 1846, and pray for its repeal. The undersigned are aware 
that their immediate Representative in the lower House of 


t 


: ane ji fr 
engaged in the cultivation and manu- |i 


|| of 1842, the reduction, as was well known, proved | 


OHNSON. What? in consequence of the 
| tariff? 


Mr. SPEIGHT. The gentleman may draw his 
own inferences. 

Mr. JOHNSON said he would give the hon- 
orable Senator from Mississippi his views very | 
ankly. His opinion was, that the law of July 
| fast would be destructive of the interests of Louisi- 
ana. On this subject they had had experience | 
| which authorized him to say so. When the duty | 
; on sugar was reduced so low previous to the tariff | 


destructive, even ruinous, to the great mass of the | 
new planters in Louisiana. The old planters, who 
had encountered the expenses of their establish- 
| ments and were comparatively free from debt, did 
| not feel the effect so much; but the new planters, 
| who were compelled to incur heavy expenses in 


Congress is not inclined to favor their industry with his 
officiay support, and thus take this occasion, as a commit- 
nity, asa people whose Representative has been forgetful of | 
a sacred trust—the defence, namely, of the interests of all | 
his constituents, to protest against his acts so obvionsly in |} 


} 


| the purchase of machinery, and the erection of 
i buildings, and to incur debts in consequence, were 
involved in ruin. Hundreds were compelled to 
sell their plantations, and many turned to cotton 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War conma- 
nicate. to the Senate copies of all instructions given 
by the. War Department, or from the office of In- 
dian Affairs, to all or any of the commissioners, 
from time to time appointed to adjudicate claims 
under the treaty of 1835~’6 between the United 
States and the Cherokee nation of Indians. 


Mr. JARNAGIN thought it proper to say that 
the resolution was not intended to have any in- 
fluence upon persons holding those commissions, 
or to make any reflections about the manner in 
which they had performed their duties. fe deem- 
ed it preper to make this remark for the purpose 
of avoiding such a conclusion. 

Mr, WESTCOTT objected to the phraseology 
of the resolution, and suggested the substitution of 
the word ‘‘ communications” for “ instructions, 7% 

Mr. JARNAGIN said he used the language, 
because instructions had been given by the depart- 
ment; and that was the reason why petition to 
Congress had been rendered necessary. 

Mr. MANGUM (on leave) introduced a joint 
resolution for the relief of William H. Thomas; 

| Which was read twice, and placed upon the calen- 
dar. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, (on teave,) in- 
| troduced a bill for the relief of the Jegal represent- 
| atives of Jacques Mouland; which was read 


|! twice, and referred to the Committee on Private 


| Land Claims. 


contravention of their vital interests; silence on their part |: 


f ¢ growing. He admitted that sugar was selling 
would very naturally be construed into acquiescence in the 


abse he Stale nroper to Dirata eudctheratte pretty well at present; but this was not owing to 
RU idienedisinsten oF einen bog Watts miy apne. |! the act of the last session. The effect of that law 
val of his proceedings in relation to this matter”? j! probably was not yet felt. It was owing to other 
Mr. TURNEY observed, that the question of | @uses—to the failure of the crops in Louisiana 
printing should go to the committee on that sub- |! and on the island; but it was his opinion that when 
ject, i i! the effects of that law began to be felt, it would be 
“ Mr. JOHNSON said the memorial related to a ` found to be ruinous to the sugar planters of Louisi- 
subject of the very highest importance to the citi- || #74, as was the case with the old law. They had | 
zens of the State of Louisiana, He thought, therc- || & test there, and the twenty per cent. tariff was 
fore, that it well deserved the serious attention of i! found to be ruinous, as he had said before, to near- 
the Senate. He intended to follow up his motion || ly the whole of the new planters in the State of 
to print, by proposing that it be referred to the |! Louisiana. It was not his object, in presenting 
Committee on Finance. ji this petition, to censure the Representative referre 
Mr. SPEIGHT said, if that was the direction :| t0- He entertained a high respect for that Repre- 
the memorial was to take, he had a word to say $| Sentative; but he ‘considered it his duty to present 
on the sulect. ‘his memorial amounted almost ‘| the petition which alluded to his vote. He was 
to an impeachment of a member of the other branch ii 20t aware that there was anything very extraor- 
of the Government, who was not here to make his || inary on his own part in presenting the petition, 
defence; and, therefore, he could not agree to the || Or on the part of his constituents in framing it. 
motion to print. Nor was it necessary to refer this |; If at any time a Representatie was found to act | 
memorial to the Committee on Finance, for it was | contrary to the true interests of his people, it was 
well known that the Senate could not originate a |! their right to protest against bis acts. And this 
revenue bill. ‘That question, long since, had been ; Course was often pursued. They frequently saw 
conclusively decided. He regretted that a petition . the Legislatures of the different States evn remon- 
of that kind should have made its appearance in . Strating against the acts of Senators on that floor. 
this body; a petition which goes, in the strongest ;' Fle repeated, that in complying with the request 
language, to censure the official acts and conduct |, Of the petitioners, he did not wish to be understood 
of a member of the other House. He asked for a » 85 Censuring the conduct of their Representative, | 
division of the question, and he asked for the yeas || for he entertained for him a very high respect and 
and nays on the motion to print. , personal friendship. In performing his duties in 
Mr. JOHNSON said this petition came from ` this instance, he incurred the censure of a portion of 
about two hundred and fifty of the most respect- `; bis constituents who had protested against his acts; 
able citizens of Louisiana, of all political parties. -: but he acted, no doubt, from a high sense of duty, 
It was signed by many of the most distinguished . and according to the dictates of his own best judg- 
Democratic citizens of Louisiana, and it was ad- :; Ment; and it was not his (Mr. J.’s) intention to 
dressed to him, with a request that he would pre- © attempt to censure him. i 
sentit. It was on a subject of the highest impor- Mr. CASS. What is the question? 
tance to the State of Louisiana, and he thought it: The PRESIDENT explained. 
extraordinary that such objections should be made © The motion to print was then referred to the 
to it. It was true, they said, that their immediate ‘| Committee on Printing, and the petition was refer- 
Representative voted in favor of the law of which ©! red to the Committee on Finance. 
they complain, and they had the right to express : Mr. WESTCOTT presented a communication 
their opinions in regard to their Representatives i from the Governor of Florida, transmitting a pre- 
llow often did they find State Legislatures cen- z 


er, hie : :amble and resolutions of the Legislature of the | 
aed the proceedings of Sojfators in Congress," State of Florida, praying the speedy removal of | 
and d irecting the expression o thelr opmiong to © the Seminole Indians now remaining in Florida; f 
be sent to both Houses; and Senators have been 

known to resign in consequence. Of this there ` 


which was read, and referred to the Committee on 
have been numerous instances. Here, then, was 


Indian Affairs, and also ordered tn be printed. 

a petition, coming from a body of respectable citi A message was received from the House of Rep- 
zens, (and it was numerously signed,) couched in . resentatives, by the Clerk of the House, stating 
respectful language, on a subject of the highestand `: that the Speaker had signed an enrolled bill for the 
most vital importance to the people of the State | admission of Iowa into the Union. 
whence the meimorial came, and that objections | The bill was subsequently signed by the Vice | 
should be made even to print it, he thought very | President; and therefore only awaits the approval 
extraordinary indecd. .. of the President of the United States to become a 

Mr. SPEIGHT had nothing to say against the ` law. ` 
right of the people of Louisifha to petition for a © On motion by Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, 
redress of grievances. He had only said he re- | so much of the President’s message as relates to 


j in leather, and not tess than five h 


Mr. CORWIN, from the Committee on Public 
Lands, reported a bill for the relief of Cad walađer 
Wallace; which was read, and passed to the second 
reading. 

My. NILES, from the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, reported back a bill for the 
relief of Jones & Boker, and others, indemnifying 
them for treasury notes lost or stolen from the 
mail, without amendment. 


Mr. ASHLEY, from the Committee on Public 
Lands, to which had been referred the bill to in- 
crease the compensation of deputy surveyors of 
the public lands in the State of Arkansas, report- 
ed the same back, without amendment, and with 
a recommendation that it pass. 


Mr. BERRIEN (on leave) introduced a bill to 
remit and refand to the State of Georgia a certain 
amount of duty on railroad iron imported by the 
State of Georgia, and laid down on the Western 
and Atlantic Railroad, within the limits of the 
same; which was read twice, and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 


THE WRITINGS OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 


‘The bill for the relief of Elizabeth Hamilton, 
widow of Alexander Hamilton, was taken up for 
consideration. 

Mr. BREESE called for the reading. 

The Secrerany read it accordingly. It enacts, 

“That the Treasurer of the United States be, and he is 
hereby, directed to pay to Elizabeth Hamilton, widow of 
Alexander Hamilton, out of any moneys in the treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the swn of twenty thousand dollars, 
whenever the said Elizabeth Hamilton shall deliver to the 
librarian of Congress one thousand copies of each of the 
five voiumes which she proposes to publish of the writings 
of General Hamilton, and shall also deliver to said librarian 
the entire manuscripts, to be deposited and remain forever 
| among the archives of the Government: Provided, always, 
| That such volumes shall be octavo, and substantially bound 
undred pages each, and 
shall be compiled by some suitable person, at the expense 
of Mrs. Hamilton, and to be by her selected and chosen, 
With the approval of the Committee on the Library; and , 
that such five volumes shall embrace substantially all the 


writings of General Hamilton which are of a public and im- 
portant character.” 


The question being on ordering the bill to be 
engrossed for a third reading— 

Mr. CHALMERS suggested that the bill should 
be passed over informally, the chairman of the 
| Committee on the Library, [Mr. Prarce,} who 
: reported the bill, not being in his seat. 

Mr. TURNEY called for the yeas and nays on 
the engrossment. 

Mr. CHALMERS again rose and said he had 
desired, as the Senator from Maryland who re- 
ported this bill was not in his seat this morning, 
that the bill might be passed over informally. If 


| too late, however, for a postponement, or the Sen- 


ate was unwilling to postpone, he desired to make 
a few remarks in explanation. At the last session, 


gretted they had- sent to this body this petition, ; the subject of compensating pension agents was 
and not to the lower body, where the gentleman |; referred to the Committee on Pensions. ij 


this subject was fully examined by the committee 
which reported this bill, and it passed the Senate 
by alarge majority. The works which were pro- 
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posed to be published were furnished to the com- 
mittee at that time for examination, and he became 
satisfied of their very great importance in regard 


to the subjects of which they treat. They relate | 
to all the important transactions during the revo- i 


lutionary war, and to many subjects and occur- 
rences subsequent to that war, when General 
Hamilton was Secretary of the Treasury. He 
could conceive of no papers more valuable or more 
desirable to preserve with the archives of the coun- 
try than those which were offered to them by Mrs. 
Hamilton. The cost of these papers was not more 
than they were really worth; and he thought it 
would be becoming in, nay, that it was the duty 
of, this Government, to obtain possession of these 
documents, over and above any disposition they 
might feel to render to the widow of so distin- 
guished a man so small a service. He should 
feel that the Senate, in rejecting this bill, was not 
only doing an injustice to the widow of Alexander 
Hamilton, but was not fulfilling its duty to the 
Government. He hoped the bill would pass, as at 
the last session, by a large majority. 


Mr. SEMPLE had voted for this bill at the last | 


session, and should do so again; still, he would | 


not object to the postponement of this bill to next 
week, if desired by Senators, until the Senator 
from Maryland should return to his seat. He be- 
lieved these books would be valuable to the coun- 
try, and therefore he hoped the bill would pass. 
The question was then taken on ordering the 
bill to be engrossed for a third reading, and it was 
decided in the affirmative, as follows: 
YEAS—Moessrs. Archer, Atchison, Badger, Bagby, Chal- 
mers, John M. Clayton, Thomas Clayton, Corwin, Critten- 
den, Davis, Evans, Greene, Huntington, Jarnayin, Johnson 
of Louisiana, M inguin, Morehead, Phelps, Semple, Sevier, 


Simmons, Speight, Sturgeon, Upham, Woodbridge, and | 


Yulee—26. 
. NAYS-—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atherton, Breese, Bright, 
Butler, enna, Dix, Fairfield, Niles, Turney, and West- 
cott—12. 

On motion of Mr. SPEIGHT, the’bill was read 
a third time, and, by unanimous consent, was 
passed. 


On motion of Mr. CHALMERS, the title of the ` 


bill was changed to “A bill to purchase the Papers 
of the late Alexander Hamilton.” 


On motion of Mr. SEVIER, the Senate proceed- |; 
ed to the consideration of executive business; and, | 


after a short time spent therein, 
‘The Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Mowpay, December 28, 1846. 


The Journal of Thursday was road and approved. 
Mr. Rozert Toomrs, of Georgia, (Whig,) ap- 
peared and took his seat. 


TheSPEAKER announced the resolution offered 


by Mr. C. J. Incursoun, to terminate the debate | 


in Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union on the President’s Message, and the resolu- 
tions referring the same to appropriate committees. 
at two o’clock to-morrow, and the amendment 
proposed by Mr. Suanorw Jones, to substitute 


“twelve o’clock and fifteen minutes,” in place of |) 


two o’clock, to be the business first in order. 


Mr. HARALSON, by the unanimous consent 
of the House, introduced the following joint reso- 


lution; which was read twice, and referred to the | 


Committee on Military Affairs; 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 


That the Seerctary of War be and he is hereby | 
authorized and required to cause to be refunded to |; 
the several States the amount of expenses incurred | 


hy them in subsisting, furnishing, and transport- 


ing volunteers previous to their being mustered | 


and received into the service of the United States, 


i 

: aa : h 

without waiting for deductions to be made from | : 3 

|| pose to examine the nature of some of the claims jj 
i 


the pay of said volunteers. 


Mr. G. S. HOUSTON inquired of the Chair if . 


the resolution to terminate the debate in Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union on the 
series of resolutions referring the President’s mes- 


sage to the several standing committees, was not | 


the subject first in order? 


The SPEAKER replied that it was, and the || 


only thing in order. 
The resolution was then taken up; and 


TILE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


Mr. HOUSTON, of Alabama, observed that the |} 


standing committees of the House were waiting to 


receive the several portions of the message which 
the resolutions now before the Committee of the 
Whole were intended to refer. As, in the reports 
of those committees, all these topics would of 
course come up for consideration in due time, there 
could be no need of longer protracting the present 
debate. He therefore would ask for the previous 
question on the pending resolution, with the modi- 
fication, however, which he would now move as 
an amendment, to fix the time at two o’clock this 
i| day. 

| Mr. SEABORN JONES withdrew his amend- 
| ment. 

| On seconding the previous question, the tellers 
reported ayes 54, noes 51—no quorum voting. 

Mr. HOUSTON moved a call of the House. 

On which motion the yeas and nays were taken, 
and there were—Yeas 47, nays 98. “So the motion 
for.a call of the House did not prevail; but— 

A quorum having appeared, the question recur- 
red on seconding the previous question; when 

Mr. HOUSTON modified his amendment by 
substituting three in place of two o’clock this day. 

The previous question being seconded, the main 
question was then put, viz: Shall the resolution 
pass? and it was decided in the affirmative—Yeas 
92, nays 77. 

So the resolution was adopted, and the debate in 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
| on the President’s message, and resolutions refer- 
i; ring and apportioning the same to the several 
|t standing committees, was ordered to be closed at 
| three o’clock this day. 

; On motion of Mr. SAWYER, the House then 
resolved itself into Committee of the Whole on the 
| Slate of the Union, (Mr. Hamun, of Maine, in the 
| chair,) and proceeded to the consideration of the 
| said resolutions. 

Mr. SAWYER was entitled to the floor. He 
said— 

Mr. SAWYER said that he should not have 
taken part in the present debate but for some of 
i| the remarks which had been made some days since 
by two of his colleagues over the way, [Messrs. 
| Grppines and Roor.} These gentlemen had in- 
| dulged in remarks calculated to put the Govern- 
i ment of the United States in the wrong on the 


| question of the present war, and to put Mexico in 
| the right. Scntiments of this kind did injustice, 
: not to the Administration only, nor the character 
| of the nation generally, but in an especial manner 
; to our brave and patriotic volunteers, and misled 
the younger portion of our people. Mr. S. rose 
that he might repel remarks of this description, 
and might hold up the mirror to those who made 
! them, that they might have an opportunity of be- 
| holding th@r own likenesses. Mr. S. observed, 

: however, that notwithstanding the course of re- 
: marks which these gentlemen had pursued, he 
should not be at all surprised if, before the end of 
the present session, they should take an entirely 

different ground, and bring it as a weighty charge 

against: the President that he did not go strongly 
enough in pushing forward the war. That had 

been the course of he party on some previous oc- 

; casions. 

Myr. GIDDENGS (on the extreme left of the 

l Chair) here asked some question, not distinctly 
i: heard by the reporter, but believed to be, whether 

Mr. G. had ever changed his course on the subject 

i; of this war? 

| Mr. SAWYER replied that he was not saying 

| he had—he had spoken of the course of his party; | 
: and he repeated the declaration that he should not 


| be surprised if the Whigs should turn about and 
charge the President with not pushing the war fast 
| enough. He made the prophecy that they would, 
| even before this session was out: the country 


‘| would see whether it did not turn out to be true. 
But Mr. S. went on to say that it was his pur- 


; of our fellow-citizens against Mexico, and which 
; were the real origin of this war. They were for | 
| spoliations and other outrages out of which this 
‘i war had grown. Before annexation had ever been 
attempted, or even thought of, we had difficulties 
i! with the Mexican Government on this ground. 
The two countries had mutually withdrawn their 
respective Ministers before such a thing as the 
| annexation of Texas was spoken of atal. The 
| claims themselves of our outraged citizens were a 
|: sufficient cause of war, and had so been admitted 
‘| to be by a gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Winraror,| who was a vehement opponent of | 


| 
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the Administration, and of the war too, in the 
present debate, and they had been declared good 
cause of war by both Gerieral Jackson and Mr. 
Van Buren in their messages to Congress. . 

Mr. S. had an abstract of these claims. before 
him, but he would refer to only one of them, and 
that was the claim of a citizen of Maine, whose 
vessel had been pressed into the Mexican service 
to transport Mexican troops. While she was thus 
compelled into their service, they rose upon: her 
crew, murdered the captain, and murdered «the 
mate, and then ran the vessel into a Mexican port, 
and threw the remainder of the Americans on 
board into a Mexican prison. For this, and: for 
acts like this, we claimed” indemnity from the 
Mexican Government. 

And now he had a fair offer to make to one of 
his colleagues over the way—bhe meant the gentle- 
man from Ohio who had spoken last, [Mr. Roor.] 
Mr. S. was very desirous that that gentleman’s 
speech should circulate in Mr. S.’s district; and: 
the offer he made him was to exchange lists, and 
let Mr. R.’s speech be sent to Mr. 8.’s constitu- 
ents, and he would send his own to Mr. R.’s con- 
stituents. These he considered as very fair terms. 
But he would venture to predict that they would 
not be accepted. He made the gentleman the 
offer, however, because he was well assured that 
nothing was better calculated than such doctrines 
as his colleague’s speech contained to make Dem- 
ocrats in Ohio. 

Mr. S. said there was a report made by Mr. For- 
syth, when Secretary of State, in which all these 
claims were set forth at large. Mr. S. had not 
time to read from it now, but he should append it, 
by way of supplement, to his. printed speech. 

He wanted to show this list to our young. and 
rising American citizens, that they might see that 
their country had just and ample cause for war, 
and that their Government was notin the wrong, 
as some men would persuade them to believe. He 
should do it to protect the interests of his constitu- 
ents. 

It was his intention, before he took his seat, to 
go into a thorough comparison of the language 
now used here in regard to the war and to the 
President, with that which had been employed by 
the old Federal party during our last war. - He 
should do this fearlessly, regardless Wo might 
be pleased or not pleased with the result. He 
should not mince his language, but should. show 
| up the whole truth at every risk and through all 
perils. Gentlemen on the other side might com- 
plain that he called them Federalists, and charged 
them with giving “aid and comfort” to their coun-- 
try’s enemies, and be very much offended. He 
could not help that. Itshould not deter him. from 
speaking out without reserve, fear, or favor. 
Truth, truth, was on his side, and, with truth on 
his side, he should feel that be had nothing to fear. 

He did not do this for their benefit—not at all; 
but for the sake, especially, of ‘ Young America’? 
—of those young men of the country who were 
soon to succeed to the places of those now in that 
House, and in ail the offices of Governments so 
that, when they get the reins of power into their 
hands, they might show that they were actuated 
by American feelings, and were disposed to side 
with their own, and not with a foreign country. 

Mexico had impressed our vessels; she had ta- 
ken their crews, and thrown them into dungeons; 
she had robbed and murdered American citizens 
on the high seas. And was all this no cause of 
war? In the days of our revolutionary sires, we 
made war and declared independence for the en- 
forcement of a trifling tax on tea and the imprison- 
ment of a few of our seamen; and the same objec- 
tions and the same strain of language were em- 
ployed then that are heard now. There were men 
who talked about the immense expense of a war, 
and argued that it would be far better for us to 
submit quietly to a trifling tax, than to spend mil- 

our. out rivers of 
dream of indepen- 


| lions of precious treasure, and 
colonial blood, in pursuing the 
dence. . : 

The opponents of the war characterized it as a 
| war of aggression—a wanton invasion of the Mexi- 
ican territory. That charge had been satisfactorily 
| met and refuted by the President in his message, 
| and his friends here had exposed its falsehood in 
their speeches on that floor. The people under- 
stood that matter perfectly; and they would in the 
end pronounce such a decision in this case as they ` 
had pronounced, and inflicted too, on the oppo- 
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nents of the last war with Great Britain. In the 
eyes of these gentlemen, their country was always 
in the wrong. We never could do anything, in 
the way of fighting, with anybody, but we were 
always wrong, and our enemies were always in 
the right. This sentiment had appeared most con- 
spicuously in the speech of one of his colleagues, 
[Mr. Giopines.] What was his language about | 
this war, arid the purpose for which it was waged ? | 
[Mr. S. here quoted the speech of Mr. G., in which 
he said that the President evidently meant to hold 
on upon the conquered provinces; and denounced 
the war as piratical—a war for robbery—an Ex- 
ecutive war, &c.] He said he meant to incorpo- 
rate this part of bis colteague’s speech at full length 
with his own, and then let his constituents judge 
between them. l 

He meant to read a little of what had been said ; 
by the old Federalists in the last war; and he f 
would show that his colleague had copied almost | 
verbatim, in his tirade against the President, the | 
language formerly used against Mr. Madison by | 
the Federal party. “Ah, yes, by the Federalists; 
but we are not Federalists—we are Whigs; we 
are the Whig party.” Yes; and when did they | 
become “the Whig party?” In 1832, or therc- | 
abouts, But they were as legitimately entitled to | 
be called Federalists as the Federalists of 1812. 
But Mr. 8. should go back beyond that; he would | 
trace them up to the days of °76, and show that 
they used the same language with the old Tories. 
He did not charge them with being Tories; he did 
not believe they were; but a stranger, to hear | 
the language of the Tories in the Revolution and 
the Whigs in the present war, would pronounce 
the two parties to be twin sisters. Be this as it | 
might, he meant to judge them out of their own | 
mouths, and prove what he had said, “ themselves | 
being judges,” (as they had heard the day before 
from their Chaplain, in his sermon.) 

The Whig party dated as far back as 1832 or 
1834; before that time, they had been known as 
“the National Republican party,” as “ the A meri- 
can System party,” the “Administration party,” 
and “All-the-decency party.” Under these watch- 
words they rallied, and were defeated. They had 
found it necessary to change their. party names at 
every election; but under every change they failed, 
Then a @rand consultation was held, and they 
adopted the name of ** Whigs,” and under that 
flag they had sailed ever since. It was very true 
that they had once come into power under that 
name, or rather under another, which was likely 
to become as deeply disgraceful as the old name | 
of Tory had been. Mr. S. had some knowledge 
of the animal from which that name had been 
borrowed. [ts habits were peculiar. 
its pursuers, by breaking the trail, it would run up 
a tree, and, climbing to the extremity of the out- 
mostbranches, would drop thence upon theground; 
or, if the tree leaned against, or touched, another 
tree, it would run down that. At other times, it 
would throw itself into a stream, and continue its 
progress in the water for a great distance, so that 
us track should be hidden, aud nothing left by 
which its course could be traced. Just such had 
been the course of the Whig party. At one time 


they called themselves “ Federal Republicans;’? || 


but they drepped that, to avoid being tracked. 
Then they dived down and took the water, and 
came out ‘American System’? men; but their pur- 
sucrs were stillat their heels, tracing out the identity 
of the party from nametoname. Atlast,afteralon 

break, they were once inore seen as ‘W higs;” an 

then the Democratic party were obliged to resort to 
facts, to prove that it was stil the same “erittur.”? 
Now, his colleague [Mr.Guopines] told the nation in 
his speech[here he quoted] that all the precious blood 
spilt in Mexico would be found on the President’s 
skirts, and he threatened him with judgment be- 
yond the limits of time; and then he had gone on | 
to say that the war was calculated to awaken the 
feelings of a moral and religious people, and his 
only wonder had been that the pulpit had not taken | 
a more conspicuous stand against the war. Now, 
Mr. 8. would show a little of what sort of stand 
the pulpit had taken in 1812. He held in his hand 
some specimens of pulpit oratory vented at that 
time. A Mr, Gardiner, pastor of Trinity Church, 
Boston, had told his congregation, [here Mr. S. 
quoted a sermon.] Yes, there was pulpit eloquence 
for gentlemen; and they desired (did they?) that the 
pulpit should speak in the same strain now. But | 


To avoid || 


i} can side of the question. 
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few lessons since that time.. His colleague had 
undertaken to arraign the supporters of this war at 
the bar of Heaven, (just as parson Gardiner had 
doneat Boston;) and his other colleague [Mr. Root] 
had followed in the same track, denouncing upon 
them eternal vengeance, and warning-them that at 
that bar they could find no advocate to plead their 


that he greatly feared that neither of these gentle- 
men would ever enter where the cause was to be 
tried. But hear what the pulpit threatened to the 


1812. 
where it denounced on the friends of Mr. Madi 
son’s war “the vengeance of eternal fire.’’] That 


present war. And this, it seemed, induced his col- 
league to ask the aid of the pulpit in behalf of the 


clear of any such course hereafter; it had learned 
a lesson on that matter which would not soon be 
forgotten. Mr. S. said he had plenty more of the 


the same strain; and he could quote hundreds of 
resolutions such as the Whigs were passing now, 
putting our own country all in the wrong and 
Britain in the right. These gentlemen could shed 


|| pious tears over the death of Mexicans: they call- 


ed it murder and _piracy—unprovoked butchery of 
a peaceable unoficnding people! massacre of de- 
fenceless women and children! It might be a fact 
that some women, and children too, had perished in 
the conflict. When had it been otherwise? Did 
| these gentlemen shed any of these tender tears and 
vent any of these doleful complaints when the 
British turned their Indians on our frontier? Were 
no women and no children butchered then? 
one of their leading men could declare in open 
Senate, that though the British were battering the 
wails of the Capitol, he would not vote a dollar to 
be put in the hands of the President to prevent it. 
Such was their language then, and such it was 
now. 


| tion and its friends. He told them it was on theirs. 
The Federal press throughout the country had 
condemned Mr. Polk for the war; had pronounced 
it an unholy war, an unjust war, a damnable war. 
He would read a paragraph or two from the im- 
maculate editors of the New York Tribune and 
from the Ohio State Journal asan example of this, 


which it was declared that in this war “ the laws 
of Heaven were suspended, and the Is of hell 
substituted in their stead,” &e.] It seemed that 
the ghosts of the dead were stalking through this 
j Hall and haunting the gentlemen on the other side. 
[He then read from the Ohio State Journal, which 
he said was the Whig organ of the State, and from 
the Evening Register, which declared ‘ that those 
| who prayed for the right must of necessity pray 
for our enemies, for the enemy*was in the right,” 
&c.] 

Thus it was that by speeches and by the press 
gentlemen on the other side gave “ aid and com- 
fort”? to the enemy. These spceches of members 
of Congress and these articles in the Whig papers 
i had gone through all Mexico, and were read in 
‘ the halls of the Montezumas.”’ And by language 


i 


| were strengthened and encouraged to believe that 


‘la large and powerful party in the United States 


were on their side. Now, he would ask gentle- 
men to suppose that articles of such a strain were 
published in the Mexican papers against the Mexi- 
What would be their 
effect here? Should we not at once conclude that 
Mexico was divided, that there was a rupture in 


submit—just as the British ministry and nation 
thought in the last war, and just as they had con- 


were mistaken in both cases, and Mr. S. could 
here tell the Mexicans that the great body of the 
American people were not against the war; but, 


to prosecute it to a successful issue. 
Gentlemen objected to taking Mexican territory 
as indemnity for what Mexico owed for spolia- 


he could tell gentlemen that the pulpit had taken a 


tions and robberies; this they denounced as unjust, 
unconstitutional, oppressive, cruel,-and devilish, 


cause.. Now, Mr. S. might say, in reply to this, ; 


friends of America and opponents of England in | 
{Here Mr. S. quoted the Boston sermon, | 


| he supposed, was the condemnation to be de- , 
|| nounced by the pulpit against the friends of the 


Whig party. Again, he could tell his colleague į 
that the pulpit would take very good care to keep | 


same sort: he might read hundreds of sermons in | 


But | 


Gentlemen charged that the blood of our soldiers | 
and our officers was on the skirts of the Administra- | 


[IIe then read an article of Mr. Greeley’s, in | 


like this the Government -and people of Mexico | 


her councils, and that she would soon have to | 


cluded in the war of the Revolution?” But they | 


on the contrary, believed it just, and were resolved | 


But his colleagues (both lawyers) must give him 
leave to tell them that this was just what they did 
themselves every day. They had done it a thou- 
sand times for their own clients, whether the par~ 
ties were willing or unwilling. If it was damnable 
in us to do it to Mexico, it was no less so in these 
gentlemen to do it to their neighbors. But it was 
not damnable, nor cruel, nor unjust, at all; but 
right, perfectly right. We had got a judgment 
| against the Mexican Government; they acknowl- 
|| edged the debt, but refused to pay. One of their 
Congresses had passed an act ordering payment to 
be made us, but the next Congress had repealed 
the law. Well, it was said they were unable to 
pay; they had no money. ‘Then, we then took 
out a distress warrant, and put it into the hands 
of General Taylor, to levy on their lands and chat- 
|; tels, make the money, and return the warrant into 
court. Was this wrong? Was this damnable? 
Did not these very gentlemen themselves do that 
i; very thing every day? It was their business, their’ 
i| trade; they shed no pious tears over their neigh- 
i| bors whose property was distrained. They knew 
il it was right. How happened it that when Eng- 
land made her conquests we heard from these gen- 
tlemen none of this mourning? Oh no; it was all 
right then; it was all well enough; no d—n was 
li threatened. But when we insisted only on our 
own, what an outcry was raised! what doleful 
lamentations over the murdered Mexicans! 

A gentleman from North Carolina had under- 
i, taken to prove to him that the Whigs were not 
opposed to the war, because the Legislature of that 
i State had voted money to pay the expenses of 
clothing the volunteers who were going to fight the 
| Mexicans. Yes, they had voted the resolution, 
| but under what circumstances? After adopting a 
preamble; in which the Legislature declared that 
the President had caused the war. This blurred 
i| all the patriotic brightness that the act would other- 
i| wise bave had, Tt divested it of ail claims to 
i patriotism. That was the way the Whigs showed 
ii themselves patriotic, They could never doa hand- 
i| some patriotic thing without encumbering it with 
|| “ifs?” and “ whys,” and ‘ wherefores,’? and 
“ therefores,”’ 

Mr. S. said that his colleague [Mr. Gippines] 
i| had boasted very loudly about his being sustained 
'| by his district. 
|| Mr. GIDDINGS disclaimed having made any 
such boast. 

Mr. SAWYER begged his pardon; it was his 
other colleague [Mr. Roor] who had done it. 
This colleague had boasted much about his large 
majority, and how his people sustained him, do 
what he would. But the gentleman was mistaken. 
Ie would be a minority Representative in the 
next Congress. A majority of five hundred and 
five votes had been cast against him. He wasina 
minority in his own district; nor did he stand 
alone in this matter; there were three or four more 
in the same predicament. A plurality of candi- 
dates had been run by the opposite party, and 
among the strife these gentlemen got elected. But 
they were not representatives of the majority of 
the constituents in their districts. But Mr. S. 
; could boast with truth that his district had sus- 
|| tained bim: for though he had gone the whole 
|i figure, fifty-four-forty and all, they had increased 
i his majority by four hundred votes over all the 
i other candidates. Mr. S. occupied a proud posi- 
'| tion: his boasting colleague did not. He had been 
| condemned by the people; a majority of his dis- 
i trict had not sustained him. A’ mere fortuitous 

circumstance had given him his seat. 

Certain gentlemen from Massachusetts had con- 
demned the last war, both in Congress and at 
home, and agreed with the fulminations of the 
|| pulpit and the anti-war resolutions adopted in their 
State. Their constituency had returned some of 
j the same men. One gentleman told the House he 
| had been reélected by a majority of nine hundred. 
No doubt it was so: and it only showed that his 
constituents were against this war like himself, 
|, because they hoped to make a little political capi- 
|| tal by it. 
i 


| Mr. GIDDINGS here made some explanation, 
| Scarce a word of which reached the reporter, but 
having reference, as he understood, to the Ohio 
| election, And a colloquy took place between him 

and Mr. Sawyer as to the politics of somebody 
who had been a Democrat, and was now an Abo- 
Iitionist. It ended by 

Mr. SAWYER saying that there was very little 
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difference between Abolitionists and Whigs in 
Ohio: They were usually set down as the same 
and he believed they were. i 

And now he would call the attention of gentle- 
men to another subject, and that was abolition. 
There was in Ohio a most glorious state of things 
for his constituents. At the. last election in Ohio 
the Whig candidate for Governor (Mr. Bebb) 
came out in favor of a repeal of what were usually 
termed ‘‘the black laws.” He did this in certain 
districts of the State, but in other districts not. 

Here inquiries were made by Mr. Gippines, the 
answer to which alone was heard where the re- 
porter sat. 

lt was in St. Mary’s district. There the candi- 
dates came out for a qualified repeal of these “ black 
laws.” By these acts it was provided that no black 
person should be admitted into the State without 
giving security against his becoming a burden for 
his support; and the constitution forbade that any 
person should be held in the State as a siave. 
Another of these laws forbade the reception of 
negro tegtimony against a white man, or the ad- 
mission of colored children into the common 
schools; and Mr. 8. was proud to state that these 
laws had been draughted by the hand of a very 
distinguished man in the Senate. [Woices: Who? 
whoishe??’] Brigadier General Cass. 'The Whig 
party and the Abolitionists went for the repeal of 
these laws. They wanted to invite the free ne- | 
groes of every State in the Union to make Ohio 
their asylum, and the slaves to run there and get 
free, (as far as they could be made so by law.) 


Now, Mr. S. perceived that in the message of |! 


Governor Smith, of Virginia, it was recommended 
to the Legislature to drive all free negroes out of 
the State. He presumed they were a nuisance 
there, as he well knew they were in Ohio. Yet 
the Whig party elected the Governor who recom- 
mended the repeal of these laws, and who wanted 
to let negroes flock from all quarters into the State, 
to partake of all political privileges with the white 
inhabitants. 

Now, he asked his colleagues, did they desire | 
these negroes to be slaves? to remain slaves in i; 
Ohio? or, when they had got them in, was it their 
purpose to take a further step, to revise the con- 
stitution, alter its present provisions, and let all | 
the negroes vote with the white citizens? Was | 
that their object? It was said that all men were 
by nature free, and entitled to equal privileges and 
immunitics. 

Mr. GIDDINGS here was very anxious to get 
the floor to explain, in reply, but Mr. S. would 
not relinquish it to him. 

Mr. SAWYER said this, doubtless, would be 
their next step. They said all men, according to 
the Declaration of Independence, were born free 
and equal. Mr. 8. admitted it; he was a strong 
stickler for it, as they would find before he was 
done. Ete admitted that a colored man was enti- | 
tled to the same political rights that he was: but | 
where? In Ohio? That did not follow. In Ohio 
the people were white, and chose to be governed 
by white men, not by negroes. They thought as 
the poor sick man did in a very dirty cabin, when 
they handed him in August soft butter, covered 


and mixed up with flies: “ PI thank you (said the || 


poor dying man) to put the flies in one plate and 
the butter in the otber.” Send them where they 
could enjoy their rights to the fuli, and God speed 
them. But the people in Ohio were entitled to as 
much liberty as the negroes, and it was their will 
to be governed by white men. Let negroes go 
where they could govern themselves. But the 
Whigs were trying to mix up negroes and whites 
at the ballot-box. That was their design in re- 
pealing the black laws. 
nothing else; or why did they want them brought | 
into the State? To live there as slaves? They 
would not say it. But if Mr. S. was asked what | 
was his plan, he would say to the slave States that | 
they ought not to abolish slavery in their limits. 
If they would have slaves, let them keep them to 
themselves; and not when they had worn outa 
negro’s strength manumit him, that Ohio might | 
open her arms and make herself the asylum of all | 
the broken-down negroes in the slave States. 

Mr. S. spoke sensitively on this subject, because 
four hundred manumitted slaves from John Ran- 
dolph’s estate had been sent into his district—into 
one-county of it, and were going to settle them- 
selves all over it among his white neighbors, 
There were a few tracts of vacant land there, 


It must be, it could be |: 


owned by the General Government, and they 
wanted to enter these pieces of land for these four 


| him and his neighbors. But his constituents rose 

in their might, as onc man, and, taking the statute- 
book in their hand, demanded security that these 
blacks should not become a burden on the com- 


the law should be enforced. The security was not 
given, and his neighbors and friends had mustered 
the blacks out of the county. They had said to 
the Abolitionists, and all others round them, ‘If 
you want negroes to reign over you, take them to 


not come.” 
Mr. GIDDINGS here said something; but at 
his seat he is usually inaudible to the reporters. 
Mr. SAWYER said he thanked the gentleman 
for the question. The Governor had been inform- 
ed that there was a mob in Mercer county, and he 


| sent his officers to see that the laws were executed 


there. The man that told him there was a mob 
there, lied; and the Whig Governor was his dupe. 
But if that man ever set his foot within that coun- 
ty, he would get a new suit of clothes. [A voice: 
“What sort??’?] Tar and feathers. 


the laws. They took the law in their hands and 
demanded a compliance with it. If his colleague 
called this a mob, he hurled the accusation back 
upon him 
selves that the law was executed. 

But now to return to the Mexican war. 


| whose bones were now bleaching on the Mexican 

soil on the Rio Grande, or at Monterey, could they 
be witnesses of what was passing here, would 
much thank the gentlemen on the other side for 


brave companions in arms, and Mr. S. regretted 
to learn this morning that a noble, brave, and bril- 


| Congress, had fallen on the field of honor, 
would his friends say, what would the friends of 


gold say to men who told them that the war in 
which these honored men had fallen, or were still 
contending, was an unholy war, an ungodly war, 
| a develish war? How came they to be engaged in 
it? Had they been drafted? No; they went into 
! it voluntarily. Would these eloquent and zealous 
| gentlemen tell Mrs. Ringgold that her husband had 
fallen in aiding a damnable war? He thought they 
would receive but small thanks for such speeches. 
Men who could pronounce such epitaphs over the 


dreams. Mr. S. spoke on behalf of the friends, 
the widows, the orphans, of those who had fallen. 
If those who advocated the war were threatened 
with the judgment of Heaven in another world; if 
they were declared from the pulpit worthy of eter- 
nal fire, what must they deserve who voluntarily 
engaged init? He would not say that in using 
such language the wish of gentlemen was father to 
their thought. 

And now they threatened to impeach the Presi- 
dent. This sounded like the threat of the old Fed- 
eral party to impeach Mr. Madison. Mr, Web- 


| But the people of Pennsylvania. did not believe him: 
for immediately after his speech, they mustered by 
thousands to engage in the war. They thought it 
| a just and a righteous war. 


But the Whigs threatened “ ulterior measures.” 
are. 


| To thisthreat his answer.was, “ Doit, if youd 


|| That would bring the question to the test. Let 


them bring forward their resolutions of impeach- 
ment, and see what would come of it. They 
: might publish their speeches as fast as they liked: 
they would have no more effect upon the President 
of the United States than the attempt of a chip- 
munk to level the Alleghany Mountains. Mr. 
did not condemn one act that he had done in regard 


change their name once more. 


the part they were acting here. The name of! 
Ringgold had been mentioned, and a host of his | 


dead might well be haunted by them in their | 


j ster, at a late great dinner in Philadelphia, had | 
! condemned the war as unjust and unconstitutional, į 


hundred negroes, that they might settle down upon | 


munity; and, if not, that the penal enactment. of | 


your own firesides; but into this district they shall | 


It was not | 
i true that there was any mob, or any resistance of |! 


The people assembled to see for them- ! 


: xic He did | 
not think that the departed spirits of those brave || 
men who had fallen in the late glorious battles, and |; 


| 


Mr. S.’s time was now out: but he should pre- 
parë his speech for the press, with a “ full docu- 
mentary appendix;” and. he would show to-the 
people that gentlemen here were treading in the 
downward steps of their ancestors, and were pre- 
| paring for themselves the same sepulchre. - i 

Mr. BAKER, of Illinois, followed in the debate; 
and commenced his remarks by professing his siñ- 
cere acknowledgments to those gentlemen on both 
sides of the House who, he knew, had been anx- 
|| ious to obtain the floor, but had kindly consented 
to yield it to him, that he might have the opportu- 
nity of addressing to the House a few hasty re- 
| marks before he should return to the. army: in 
' Mexico. While he thanked gentlemen: for this 
act of kindness, he begged leave to say that he 
understood it to. be intended by them, and so it 
was received by him, as a tribute to the gallantry 
of the brave men with whom he was associated. 
: For himself, he must say, that. he felt humbled, 
abashed, when he remembered how little he had 
i done to deserve such kindness, or to entitle him, 
personally, to any such mark of regard.’ He 
could wish it had been the fortune of the gallant 
Davis, formerly a member on that floor, but now 
fur distant, engaged in fighting for his country, 
now to stand where he did, and to receive from 
gentlemen on every side the congratulations so 
justly due to him, and to Jisten to the praises of 
his brave compeers. For himself, he could pre- 
tend to no merit; he had unfortunately been left 
i far in the rear of the war. And if he now ven- 
| tured to say a word in behalf of those who had 
endured the severest hardships of war, whether in 
the bloody streets of Monterey, or ina yet sterner 
form on the banks of the Rio Grande, he begged 
i gentlemen to believe that while he felt this to be 
l in some respects a most pleasant duty, it was in 
others a duty full of pain; for he stood here after 
six months’ service as a voluntcer, having scen no 
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liant son of Ohio, (General Hamer,) a man who i 
had just been clected a representative in the next | 


What | 


Taylor, what would the weeping widow of Ring- i 


S. i —to act now 


And the ; 


actual warfare in the field. . ; 
Mr. B. went on to say, that it was not without 


i the most profound astonishment that he had ob- 


served the course of the present debate as it had 
thus far proceeded. He was very sure that it was’ 
not imagined, and would scarce be believed by his 
| gallant companions in Mexico, that in this, the 
third week of the session, the American Congress 
were in grave debate on the subject f mobs in 
il Ohio, and by what numerical majorities certain 
| individuals had been chosen to the next Congress. 
| Fhe men who had fought at Palo Alto, at Resaca, 
‘and at Monterey, had not expected this. The 
men who (by whose fault he would not pretend 
to say, or whether by the fault of any one) had 
endured on the banks of the Rio Gnande all that 
fierce diseases, aggravated by the want of even the 
necessaries, whether of war or of mere subsistence; 
half clothed, hardly fed, were looking from Mata- 
moros, or from ‘Tampico, with all the earnestness 
of their souls, for the moment of advance; whose 
eyes were looking alternately forward to the foe, 
and backward for aid, support, and encouragement 
i from Congress and their friends at home; these 
men certainly had not anticipated such a spectacle 
on that flooras Mr. B. had had the pain to witness, 
and must suffer the still greater pain of declaring 
tothem. Mr. B. said he was constrained, by what 
he saw and beard, to believe that Congress were 
not quite informed as to the actual state of things 
‘in Mexico. However this might be, he had a few 
facts to state, to which he respectfully entreated 
their attention. It was not his purpose to engage 
‘for a moment in anything like political or party 
; controversy—where his sympathies had once been 
he need not state; and where they had been there 
ithey still were, and there they would remam, 
‘through good and through evil fortune, unchanged. 
But at present he could not perceive that the ques- 
‘tion of Whig or Democrat had to be put, in order 
| to decide upon the only question which was or 
i: which ought to be, before the House; and his ob- 
|, ject was to urge the members of the House, with- 
‘out regard to party distinctions or differences, to 
ij act immediately—to act cfficiently—to act at once 
in-behalf of the gallant army now 
toiling, bleeding, suffering, in a foreign land, 
In the first place, he would say that the army in 
Mexico needed more men and more money; and 
they needed it now, without delay. He had been 
informed that the entire force now in the field, pe 
cluding Taylor’s column, Butler’s division, Wool’s 
$ column, and Patterson’s division, was not: over 
ji 11,500 men, excluding perhaps Gates’s artillery 
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battalion and two other regiments, now recruiting 
and some troops which might have arrived by this 
time at Tampico: With this amount of force there 
was an area of country to be covered which it was 
difficult to describe. Commencing at Monterey, 
-it extended to Saltillo, Montemoredoz, Matamoros, 
Camargo, Coahuila, and through Victoria to Tam- 
pico itself, and as much further as we might be able 
to penetrate. Of this number he was understood to 
say that it would require at least 3,000 to garrison 
Saltillo and Monterey, and thus to hold the advance 
we had already made in that direction, exclusive 
of Chihuahua, Santa Fé, and California, and be- 
sides what would be necessary in order to garrison 
the various other posts we had established, whether 
for peaceful or military purposes. [This statement 
was very rapidly made by Mr. B., and possibly it 
may not be given with entire accuracy by the re- 
porter. He caught what points he could. ] 

Mr, B, went on to say that he understood that 
the Congress of the United States and the Presi- 
dent of the United States, kindled into ardor by 
the glories which were gilding the national eagles, 
were longing for new conquests and panting to 
witness fresh triumphs of ourarms. In that hope 
he himself most fervently joined. But he would 
press upon the House the question whether, let 
the army approach the city of Mexico either by 
the way of Fort St. Juan or by that of San Luis 
Potosi, it was possible with ten, or twelve, or four- 
teen thousand men to cover the country we had, 
and push our advance to the consummation of the 
war? He expressed the opinion, not without great 
diffidence; but he must say he doubted whether it 
was possible, with that amount of the very best 
soldiers America ever sent into the field, (and bet- 
ter troops, braver, more unflinching, more patient, 
more persevering, never were sent from any coun- | 
try,) to conquer eight millions of people. Let it ! 
be recollected that this little army of fifteen thou- | 
sand men was to be scattered over an area of coun- | 
try extending five hundred miles from east to west, 
aud about four hundred from north to south, where 
all the means of communication were uncertain, | 
and was filled with a hostile population. How 
could such a number of soldiers, even the best dis- 
ciplined and the most skilful and experienced, di- | 
vided into two or three columns, separately oper- | 
ating, be Procter to prosecute their advance, and | 
have it marked, as it has thus far been, only with | 
glory and honor? : 

But it was asked, to what use would it be to re- | 
inforce the army to any great extent, because, even |} 
if we could secure the capital itself, and plant our | 
standard over the city of Mexico, we should be no 
nearer to a peace than we were this day? If that || 
was true, it surely ought to have been considered j 


i 
| 


what we claimed as American soil, and Mr. B. was 

not one of those who were for yielding it up to | 
them, either then or now. If the war were just, | 
it did not follow that it was a war of invasion; as 
a war of defence, it had been most glorious to the 
American arms. So far as it could be called a war 
upon the ocean, we had it in our power to laugh 
all opposition to scorn. A war of invasion had not | 
been necessarily incumbent upon us; yet the House | 
voted-the supplies for its prosecution almost unani- | 
mously. There was, as he understood, scarcely | 
a dissenting voice as to the propriety of the advance 
of our army. All parties, and all classes of people 
among us, were agreed, that, if we made war at 
all, it ought to be sudden, vigorous, and brief. 
The army did advance accordingly, and we had 
gained, in a brief space of time, three great battles. 
We had advanced, it was true, some three hun- 
dred miles into the Mexican territory. Yet we 
had scarcely, to any perceptible extent, weakened | 
the country or crippled its resources. Ou the con- ` 
trary, it was a matter of not a little doubt—and | 
Mr. B. was one who greatly doubted—whether | 
Mexico was not stronger this day than she had | 
ever been; more united, more nationalized, more 
concentrated in one public opinion and feeling; 


| 
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territory. Mexico had commenced an attack on | 
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looking more unitedly towards a single leader; |; 
more heroic, he was about to say—and he would |! 
say more heroic; for it was always heroic in any 
people to put forth effort in defence of their coun- i 
try. | 
Ve repeated the declaration, that at this moment, || 
so far from being weakened, Mexico was more | 
concentrated in effort, more united in public opin- | 


| thousand men, well drilled, and ina high state o 


ion, more capable of sustaining a prolonged and 
desperate conflict than she had ever been before. 
From this state of things, if it did indeed exist, 
Congress ought to derive only a deeper and more 
impressive sense of its duty in relation to this war, 
and its duty now. It was on this point that he 


‘now wished to be heard, and it was in relation to 


this-alone that he had brought himself to consent 
to. open his lips at all. . 
Mr. B. said he should not take upon him to 


predict whether it would be in our power to com- | 


pela peace, even should we attempt to dictate its 


terms in the palaces of Mexico itself. But of one i| 
thing he felt very sure; and that was, that nothing | 


we had effected thus far was in itself sufficient to 
convince the Mexicans that we were able to con- 
quer them. They felt, and always had, that the 
territory we had overrun, the cities we had storm- 
ed, the towns we had seized upon, constituted but 


comparatively an unimportant part of their coun- | 
try, and were in nowise the seat of their power. | 


With. the exception that we had blockaded their 


ports, (and even this blockade, if he had been į 


rightly informed, had been much more earnestly 
talked about than rigidly enforced,) we had done 
nothing as yet which seriously crippled the re- 
sources of Mexico at all. By a capitulation which 
Mr. B. was understood by the reporter to say he 
considered to have been both just and wise, the 


Mexican army had retired from Monterey with | 


almost all their arms and munitions of war. What 
they had left behind them consisted chiefly of that 
which they wanted the least, and of which they 
could furnish the most. Mr. B. referred to this 
mainly with a view of impressing on the House 
the fact that we had as yet done nothing which 
enabled us to conquer a peace. The war seemed 
yet to be accomplished. Aud how? Mr. B. said 


he understood, and he presumed it was correct, | 


that the President had called for ten additional 
regiments. Was itso? [Voices: ‘ Yes, he has. ”] 
Mr. B. believed that one of those regiments had 
been ordered from Louisiana, another from North 
Carolina, another from Virginia, and one from 
Massachusetts, but that they had not yet set for- 
ward. Massachusetts and Louisiana, he under- 
stood, were not yet ready. North Carolina was 
just beginning to get awake. But, suppose all the 
regiments ordered should be forthwith filled up, 
and all should march; and supposing (what was 
not always the case in volunteer regiments) there 
were no men of straw, when would they get there? 
And when they did arrive, how many men would 
they be able to concentrate to be added to those 


who were to make the advance to the city of, 


Mexico, whether they went by the southern route, 
by way of Vera Cruz, or the other, by the way o 
San Louis Potosi? 
from authority on which he believed he might rely, 
that Santa Ana had at this time about twenty-five 


military preparation. The elergy, the landhold 
ers, the men of the old revolution, and, above all, 


i| the Mexican women, seemed kindled into a high 
state of patriotic enthusiasm, and burning to meet |i 


and to repel the invaders. 


‘Then there was another thing which ought to | 
be well considered. Whatever the advance of our |! 


forces, it was to be made during this coming win- 
ter; the reasons must be obvious. Less than six 


months ago Congress had sent into the field as | 
many as twenty-six regiments of volunteers, all | 


burning with the most exalted hopes, and ready to 
peril their all, health, reputation, life itself, not in 


a defensive, but in an invasive war; a war noti 
-undertaken to defend their own homes and fire- 
sides, but for the glory of the American name and 


arms. Alas! how many of these fine young men, 


who had never seen a battle, never had cast their ! 


stern glance on the countenance of an enemy, were 
now sleeping their last sleep on the banks of the 
Rio Grande! Once their heart heaved high with 
a soldier’s fondest hopes; proud and light had been 
their measured footsteps as they marched in all the 
buoyancy of youthful ambition. But now— 
* Where rolls the rushing Rio Grande, 

How peacefully they sleep! 

‘They did not tall in bloody strife 

Upon a well-fought field. 

Not from the red wound poured their life, 

Where cowering toemen yield. 

Ti? archangel’s shade was slowly cast 

Upon each polished brow ; 

But, calm and fearless to the last, 

‘They sleep securely now.” 

The bones of nearly two thousand young men, 


Mr. B. said he understood | 


|! in whose veins flowed some of the best blood of 
| this country, were now resting in the mould on 
I the banks of the Rio Grande, who never had seen 
ii the face of an enemy, and who never had had the 
|| opportunity of striking one manly blow in behalf 
of their country and their race. For this Mr. B. 
did not feel inclined, at this moment, to blame any- 
body. It was quite impossible to appreciate fully 
the difficulties of a campaign: especially was this 
impossible to those who sat at ease, far from dan- 
ger and alarms, in the secwrity of home. They 
: could imagine little of the horrors of a campaign 
in an enemy’s country—a country almost entirely 
unknown, with a sickly climate, and in an unpre- 
| pared condition. ‘The regirnent with which Mr. ` 
i B. served had gone to the field with eight hundred 
fand twenty men—young, hearty, gallant, ambi- 
tious, adventurous, and bold: of these at least five 
hundred were young men who came from homes 
of their own, acquired by their personal labor and 
economy, or from the domestic circles of their 
| parents” dwellings, who lived in the same inde- 
endence. Seven hundred of them could with case 
| have earned three times what the Government 
promised them as pay. Out of these eight hun- 
dred men nearly one hundred now slept on the 
banks of that doleful river, while two hundred of 
them had returned mere skeletons and shadows, to 
find in the bosom of their friends and the embraces 
of their anxious families that repose and renova- 
tion which their shattered frames and dejected 
spirits so greatly needed. The same was true of 
the other regiments. It was true of the other regi- 
| ment from Illinois: it was true of the Kentucky 
| regiment: it was truc of the Alabama regiment: it 
| was true of the Indiana regiment: it was truc of 
j every one of the regiments which had encamped 
| on the fatal banks of the Rio Grande. They all 
li had fallen victims to the diseases incident to the 
climate, to the waters, to the change of food, and 
‘ toa hundred other things which combined to de- 
| press and dishearten the devoted men who had 
| fondly sought glory on the field of their country’s 
j cause. Mr. B. did not refer to these things in any 
| spirit of reproach or of complaint: he should not 
|! be worthy of the honor of being the representative 
| 


on this occasion of those brave men in whose be- 
| half he ventured to raise his voice in that Hall if 


ii mortality in their country’s annals as would be 


l| rous companions in arms, They had done it that 
i they might be honored while they lived, lamented 
| when they died, and remembered ever after. But 
| as a representative of the people (and he spoke not 
; how as an officer) he would say that it was cold- 
| blooded cruelty to desire again to expose these 
| Men to a summer’s campaign, when by zeal and 
j; energy manifested now, the war might be ended 
i before next April. 

| Mr. B. was not here to discuss the question how 
|| these troops could be raised, or how they could be 
| Supplied with money. If he should ask a ques- 
: tion like that, sure he was that from every quarter 
|, of that Hall would spring the spontaneous reply, 
:, “these United States can raise all the men and all 
the money which the cause and glory of the coun- 
try might require.” Pennsylvania, he understood, 
| was ready with more men. Tlinois, after sending 
_ three thousand, could send three thousand more. 
If the war could be ended now, why should we 
; hesitate? What would be gained by delay? Was 
, there ever to be a peace? Were we ever to obtain 
i peace upon honorable terms? Was it to be by ad- 
| vancing or receding? Were we to go forward or 
| to retire? In God’s name, if we were to retire, let 
| 
I 
l 
i 
i 


| us know it at once. If we were to dictate a peace 

to the enemy, why could we not as well doit by 
next Aprilas by next December? Would it cost 
any more to send thirty thousand men now than 
; to send the same number next season to wither 
, and waste away beneath the scorching beams of a 
i Mexican sun? No. He asked them, with all the 
| earnestness of his nature he asked it—on whatever 
else gentlemen here might differ—whether they 
: chose to blame the Whigs for refusing to support 
| the war, or blame the Democrats for beginning the 
d 
| 
f 
i 


i war without necessity, (and he should not engage 
in any discussion of that point,) he asked the. 
House, in the name of those who had suffered, of 
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those who had fought, and were yet'willing and 
eager to fight the battles of their country, to send 
them aid—to send them comfort, subsistence, sup- 
port, supplies, munitions of war. 


desire, by spreading the nation’s banners over the 
city of Mexico. Wither the agmy (if well sup- 
ported) could do this before April next, or the war 
promised to be interminable. For himself, he was 
not one of those who deemed it an easy task to 
conquer a nation. He believed it had been said 
by Madame de Staél (the very distinguished gen- 
tleman from South Carolina before him, who knew 


everything about these things, could correct him if 


he was wrong) that “a nation true to itself never 
was conquered.”” Mexico was said to have a 
population of eight millions, sparsely spread over 
a country more difficult, to be invaded and more 
easily to be defended than any other he knew 
of in the world. Their climate—the very ele- 
ments—fought for them. 
their soil was in itself adefence. An invading 
army found no subsistence. The habits of their 
population—the training of the Mexican from his 
youth, enabled them to endure what no people not 
so trained ever could undergo. A Mexican sol- 


dier would live and grow fat where an American |: 
soldier would starve to death. Their horses wanted | 


no food, while every barrel of oats which our 
horses required must be brought at least two thou- 
sand miles. In reply to many jokes around him, 
Mr. B. begged that gentlemen would not under- 


stand him quite literally when he said Mexican |; 


horses needed no food—eat they did. If it was 


necessary, he would make a personal explanation | 


on that subject afterwards. But they were so used 
to the scanty subsistence they picked up on their 
own barren soil, that they could live upon a 


“ range,” (as it was called in the West,) where | 


our American horses would perish. 

Mr. B. went on to say that the national feeling 
of the Mexicans was beginning to kindle, and 
would soon burn with an intense flame. THe was 
free to confess that he felt somewhat doubtful as to 


the result, provided their strong country was de- ii 


fended as it might be defended, unless an adequate 
amount of men, with full snpplies and munitions 
of war, should speedily be sent into the field to re- 
inforce our brave army. Of one thing he was very 
sure, however, and that was, that the American 
people and the American army were all in favor 


of a sharp, sudden, brilliant war—they went for | 


advance—for constant, unceasing, victorious, tri- 
umphant advance. Mr. B. spoke in behalf not 
only of the regiment with which he was connected, 
but for all those other regiments of volunteers who 
had periled everything on the banks of the Rio 
Grande without seeing the face of an enemy, when 
he said that they all desired war. They panted 
for the battle; and they waited eagerly for rein- 
forcements, so that they might at least strike one 
hard blow before the period of their enlistment ex- 
pired. 

Mr. B. said that, independently of raising more 
volunteers at home, the regular army in the 


field, as well as the volunteer force, desired not | 


only but deserved, (ah! far more did they deserve 
than desire,) but they both desired and deserved 
more of support, aid, and comfort, than they yet 
had received at their country’s hands. He had 
heard, and believed it was true, that the other 
branch of the Legislature had received favorably 
a proposition to allow the army three months’ ex- 
tra payin advance. He hoped this would be done, 
lt would be preferable to them, and, as he believed, 
Yar more useful and necessary for them, to receive 
this allowance now than to receive the same or 
even more prospectively, in any shape whatever. 
The volunteer regiments—many of them at least, 
he believed most of them—had not received any 
pay for six months, This had been the case with 
the Illinois regiment. When at last they did get 
their pay, a private received seven dollars a month 
and was compelled to pay for articles indispensable 
to him the most exorbitant prices. He had seen 
the brave youth who had left the bosom of his 
home with all its abundance, in the full strength 
of opening manhood, now worn down and wasted 
by disease, purchasing (having borrowed the mo- 
ney) at fifty cents a pound at a sutler’s store, a 
morsel of cheese to moisten his lips parching with 
fever, having no other provision allowed him but 
salt pork and hard biscuit, which he had scarce re- 


He besought. 
gentlemen to let our brave army take the advance ; 
and keep it, till they should obtain their hearts’ | 


Even the sterility of | 


i maining strength to masticate. He had seen him 
obliged to pay twenty-five cents a pound for bacon, 
and ten cents a pound for what was called baker's 
bread, twenty cents a pound for sugar—expendi- 
tures which were rendered necessary by the state 
of his health. | 

Mr. B. was not to be told that a soldier ought | 
to be content with the army rations, and confined 
to them. In a case of necessity, the volunteers 
were willing to be restricted to this, and they never 
rumbled at it. But he would say, in their name, 
f Congress.would say they had behaved gallantly 
| —had done their duty well—and would at once 
| give them three months’ pay, they would regard 
| It with gratitude; while, at the same time, Congress 
/ would have done no more than an act of sheer 


Mr. B. did not care a cent whether this | 
; war cost thirty millions, or one hundred millions, 
| or any larger sum: so long as the war continued, 
i be would give liberal supplies of money. It had 
| been strongly doubted in some quarters, whether | 


t 
| 
| 
| 
{i 
; soldiers; but all such doubts had been dissipated 
| forever. The volunteer regiments that had storm- | 
ed Monterey, could do anything. The volunteer | 


| Rio Grande, could suffer anything, 

|; not in doing and in suffering that all consisted 
ii Which went to make up the soldier? Let the war 
l cost what it would, it had demonstrated to our- 
| 
| 
i 
f 


| 
It 
| 
i 


| He be-i 
| sought gentlemen—he earnestly implored them, |! 
| as one who had seen a little, and but a little, of || 
| this war—nothing of battle, but a little of its pri- |! 
| 


į vations and trials—he implored them, as one of the | 

i Representatives of the people, as one connected || 
» with the Government of this great and glorious | 
| country, that they would send speedy aid and com- 
, fort to their volunteer troops, who were pressing || 
|; for the advance, longing, panting, to meet the foe. |! 
i Ele entreated gentlemen net now to delay, to de- || 
|| liberate on-points of minor importance. “He said 
i| this to gentlemen on all sides of the House—not 
to any one political party did he address this ap- 
|| peal; not to the Whigs, for he knew them far too if 
|| well to doubt of their patriotism; they had proved 
| it on every occasion, Men who differed from each 


f 


1 49 or ** ** Ah! : 
| * Oh breathe not its name—let it sleep in the shade.” 
| But surely differences like these should not be | 
| permitted to affect the heart of an American, nor | 
|; palsy his hand at the hour of his country’s need 

| In the army,we are all Whigs and all Democrats 
i (as Mr. Jeferson once said.) It was said that ; 
| Mr. Webster, on a late occasion at Philadelphia 
i threw out strong doubts as to the justice of this 


| 


1 i 
| war; yet he had a son who had already mustered a I 


| company for the field, and Mr. B. did not believe '! 


| the younger Webster to be any more of a patriot || 


ij than his father. Mr. Calhoun, too, he beeved, |: 
| had declined to vote on one important question |, 
‘touching the war; and yet he, too, had a gallant |, 
| son at the head of a New York regiment, who was i| 
| panting for the field, From Illinois, his own be- |) 
‘loved State, two Whigs and two Democrats com- | 
| manded the regiments from that State; and at the 7 
i; storming of Monterey there had been a contest be- |! 
i| tween a Democratic regiment under Davis, and a į; 
[i Whig regiment under McClung, not who should |: 
| hold back or avoid danger, but who should be the | 
first to court it in the ‘imminent and deadly : 
i breach.” Then there was Mr. Crittenden, than | 
! whom a braver soldier never set his foot in the 
i field, had given to this war two sons—the one at : 
the head of a company, the other seeking glory on 
| his own hook—where his father had found it in 
i| the war of 1812. How could it be otherwise than 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| perfectly on every subject. 
i 
| in mutual crimination and recrimination? Hehoped 


i 


; volunteer troops ever could be made into effective |! 


| 
i 


regiments who had endured on the banks of the /! 
And was it | 


war. Many gentlemen might very sincerely think 
that our relations with Mexico had not been alto- 
gether well managed before the war commenced; 
and others might have doubted the policy as well 
as the expediency of pointing our cannon: over 


| Matamoros, and bullying and attacking Mexico, a 


weaker republic. But need these honest differ- 
ences of opinion interfere with our action in: behalf 
of the country? Many entertained these differ- 
ences who nevertheless fought side by. side. at 
Monterey. It was more than we had a right to 
expect of human nature, that men should. agree 
> The thing was not 
possible. But ought we on that account to indulge 


not; he begged. not; he entreated that instead of 


Heeger : Rep h 
| this, gentlemen would agree in giving aid to.our 
| 

| 


army. Send them aid, comfort, succor, and sup- 
port. Let the eloquence of gentlemen be what one 
gentleman in the debate had’ quoted from Demos- 
thenes: let it be ACTION! acrrow!! action!!! 

As a Whig, did Mr. B, still occupy a place on 
that floor, he should not think it worth while: to 
eply to such a charge as that the Whigs were not 
friends of their country, because many of them 


the sands of the 
Trojan coast, Hector was a flaming fire, his beam- 
ing helmet was scen ever in the thickest of the fight. 

There were in the American army many men 
who had the spirit of Hector, who strongly doubt- 
ed the propriety of the war, and especially of the 
manner of fts commencement, who were at all 
times ready to pour out the best blood of their 
hearts like water, and their life with it, ona foreign 
shore, in defence of the American flag and of 
American glory. From what Mr. B. knew of 
our people generally, he felt assured that all such 
attacks would pass them as the idle wind. The 
charge was not true; it could not be trae in the 
nature of things. We all loved our country, and 


j it was utterly useless for one party to charge the 


other with a want of patriotism. Mr, B, was 
proud and happy to be able to say that there were 
Whigs in the front of our army who had deported 


: themselves as bravely on the day of battle as the 
| bravest of opposite opinions. 


Whether this war 
should be ended in April or not, should our regi- 
ments be again and again decimated as they had 
been, whether in battle or in the contagion of a 
camp; whether acting or suffering; whether in the 
heart of Mexico or unwillingly lingering on the 
banks of a pestilential river, they would still be 
found doing their duty and their whole duty to the 
country so long as life endured. They loved their 
country. 

Mr. B. said he had come here charged rather 
with a military than a civil duty; and if he had 
said anything to which, from his position, fresh 
as he was from the ranks of the army, the House 
had been disposed to listen with kind aitention, he 
had said it mainly in the hope and desire that they 
would give their support to a resolution which he 


held in his hand, and which he proposed to offer, 


or get a friend to offer at the earliest proper oppor- 
tunity. It had been drawn up, on Mr. Bs ear- 
nest request, by the Secretary of War, after he had 
listened to a statement of the existing circumstan- 
ces of the volunteers. [Cries of ‘* Read! Read!’’] 
It authorizes the Secretary of War to deliver to 
the commanding officers of any regiment of volun- 
teers such clothing as may be needed for said vol- 


, unteers, the same to be furnished to the non-com- 
! missioned officers, musicians, aud privates, at the 
l cost sum to the Government,*the amount to be 


| that we who had been privileged to draw our first | deducted from the pay of said voluntecrs—thg 
|! breath on the broad bosom of this land of freemen || commanding officers to whom the clothing is de- 
i| should love our country? There might be a very || livered to be responsible for its delivery to the 
|} honest difference of opinion as to the origin of this i] volunteers or return it to the United States.. 
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Mr. B. observed, that of the twenty-six .regi- || 
ments of volunteers who had been sent to Mexico, 
there were but two or three who. were possessed 
of decent. clothing for the campaign. He should 
not now stay to discuss the question whether that 
was their fault or not. The fact was, that the 
Government had furnished to each man forty-two 
dollars as commutation for clothing; that is, they 


had advanced to the voluùteer that sum. * But || 


many had to purchase their clothing on the credit 
of Government, when it was uncertain whether 
the Government would pay; hence they had to pay 
one-half more than the fair price; and some of them 
had to purchase two suits, so as to be uniform 


| message of the President of the United States, had || 


mittee rise and report them to the House. The 
motion prevailing— : 

The committee rose, and the Chairman (Mr. 
Hamiin) reported that the committee having, ac- 
cording to order, had the state of the Union gen- 
erally under consideration, and particularly the || 


come to the following resolutions thereon; which | 
were read and concurred in by the House, as fol- 
lows: 
Resolved, 1st. That so much of the annual mes- 
sage of the President of the United States to the 
! two Houses of Congress at the present session as || 
relates to the existing war with Mexico, to the 


with their regiments. Then the expenses of trav- 
elling, (which Government did not pay,) and of 
some necessary equipments, absorbed most of the 
money, save a little, which he feared they had 
wasted. The clothing they now had had been 
worn and slept in for six months; of course it was 
a good deal worn out. And now, when the in- 
clement season was coming on, and those southern 
t< northers” began to blow, which made their way 
through flesh and bones, and pierced to the very 
marrow, the poor men were miserably provided 
for. They could not buy; and if they could, the 
articles would be altogether beyond their means. 
The Government had been in the habit of furnish- 
ing to the regulars in advance of their actual neces- 
sity for clothes, according to the army estimates; 
and in this it had done prudently and wisely. 
There was now at Camargo, and several other 
places, much Government clothing in depéot— 
fatigue suits, which could be distributed to the vol- 
unteers, and received as part of their pay. It was 
the wish of General Taylor that this clothing 


i 
i 
j] 
j 
t 
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should be so disposed of. The army desired it i! 
These poor fellows did not wish to || 


themselves. 
go to the field like Falstaff ’s regiment; when they 


went to hurl defiance in the face of the foe, they || 


wished to look, while they did so, something like 
decent men. It would cost the Government noth- 
ing; the clothes were on the spot, and this would 
be'a mere advance to the volunteers on account of | 
their pay. He trusted that, by a suspension of 
the rules, this resolution could pass the House to- 

day, (unanimously, as he trusted,) so that it might 

be sent to-morrow to the Senate; he should esteem 

ita great favor. He wished for leave to take as 

much clothing as might be at Camargo. The 

army would be under great obligations to Con- 

gress for an act in which justice mingled with 

iberality. 

Mr. B., in conclusion, returned his thanks to the 
Fouse for the attention (rather greater than usual) | 
with which they had listened to the few remarks he | 
had deemed it his duty to make. He attributed it to 
nothing he had done or seen or suffered, but merely | 
to the fact that he had come fresh from our army, | 
and had been honored to speak in its name and be- | 
half; and he received it gratefully as a token of | 
respect shown to them. In return, he could only || 
say that he could pledge himself for thatarmy that || 
it would do its duty and its whole duty to the | 
country. It was burning for the advance; it pant- | 
ed for such another conflict as that of Monterey |} 
beneath the walls of Mexico; but, at the same time, | 
it desired peace—honorable peace—a peace con- | 
quered by our arms. Mr. B. believed that, if! 
suitably sustained, the army would conquer that 
peace, and sign it in the palaces of Mexico within 
four months. At the same time, he was most | 
thoroughly convinced, that if not ended within the | 
next five months, it never would be brought toa | 
close on terms honorable to the United States. i 

Mr. B., in conclusion, expressed the hope that 
the House would, with unanimity, adopt a joint | 
resolution he should offer, {t had been drawn by | 
the Secretary of War with his own hand, and its | 
object had the entire approbation of General Tay- | 
lor. If Congress should pass it, the volunteers || 
would esteem it an act of great kindness and lib- i 
erality. When Mr. B. concluded, | 

Mr. MeDANIEL moved that the committee | 
rise, that the Fouse might forthwith pass the reso- || 
lation, i 

The question, however, inthe Committee of the || 
Whole, being on the resolutions referring the |} 
President’s message— 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee, withdrew the |} 
amendment which was pending on his motion. 

The question was then put on the resolutions, || 
and they were agreed to. 


Mr. JACOB THOMPSON moved that the com- 
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| granting of letters of marque and reprisal, together 
| with the accompanying correspondence in relation | 
| thereto, be referred to the Committee on Foreign 
; Affairs. | 
| Qd. That so much of the said message as relates || 
to the condition and operations of the army, to the 
| propriety of speedily filling up the rank and file of 
the same, to the erection of fortifications in the 
| conquered provinces of Mexico, together with the 
report of the Secretary of War, be referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

3d. That so much of the said message as relates 
| to the condition and operations of the navy, to the 
| increase of the same, especially in sea-steamers to 
| be added to cach of our foreign squadrons, together |} 
| with the report of the Secretary of the Navy, be 
! referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
4th. That so much of the’said message as relates | 
| to the condition of the treasury, to the means of 
| obtaining money to prosecute the war with Mexico, 
| to the modification of the act passed the 6th day of | 
| August, 1846, to provide for the better organiza- 
tion of the treasury, to the propriety of sustaining | 
the tariff act of 1846, and the imposition of duties || 
j upon articles now embraced in the free list, the |; 
establishment of a branch mint in the city of New jj 
York, and the establishment of custom houses in |i 
Oregon, be referred to the Committee of Ways and || 

cans. 
| 5th. That so much of the said message as relates 
to the graduation and reduction of the price of the || 
public lands, to the establishment of a surveyor 
general’s office, and bringing the public lands in 
the Oregon territory into market, the grants of land 
in said territory to actual settlers, and the disposi- || 
tion of the mineral lands, be referred to the Com 
mittee on Public Lands. 

6th. That so much of the said message as re- |; 
lates to the establishment of a Territorial govern- 
; ment and the extension of jurisdiction and laws of | 
the United States over Oregon territory, be refer- 
red to the Committee on Territories. | 

ith. ‘That so much of the said message as relates |! 
to the progress and condition of the mail service, || 
the operations of the Post Office Department, the |: 
establishment of post offices and post-routes in || 
Oregon, the modification of the law regulating the || 
rates of postage, together with the report of the |! 
Postmaster General, be referred to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. ; 

8th. That so much of the said message as relates |; 
to the making provision by law for the trial and || 
punishment of such persons as may be engaged in 4 
privateering against the United States be referred || 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

9th, Thatso much of the said message as relates 
to our relations with the various Indian tribes, be | 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. BAKER, by the unanimous consent of the | 
House, introduced the following joint resolu- 


i 
i 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That the Secretary of War be authorized to | 
cause to be delivered to any officer commanding a | 
volunteer regiment clothing for the men of the | 
same, to be delivered to each non-commissioned |: 
officer, musician, and private, at the price which | 
the said clothing has cost the Government; and | 
that the amount so delivered to each shall be |: 
charged on the pay-roll and deducted from his pay; 
and that such commanding officer shall be respon- | 
sible that the said clothing shall be delivered to the 
soldiers of his regiment as aforesaid, or returned | 
to the United States. f 

The resolution was read a first and second time. | 

Mr. McGAUGHEY moved that it be amended 
by adding a proviso, that if any officer was in the 
receipt of his pay as an officer in the army and also 
as a member of Congress, his surplus pay over 


what was due to him as an officer should be di~ 
vided among the men of his own command. 

Mr. TIBBATTS required that the gentleman 
should reduce his amendment to writing. 

Mr.. McGAUGHEY said he would do it. 

At the request of Mr. HARALSON, an extract 
from the report of the Secretary of War recom- 
mending the measure provided for in the resolution 
was read at the Clerk’s table. 

Mr. McGAUGHEY now said that, by the ad- 
vice of some of his friends, he would withdraw 
the amendment he had offered; and, having done 
so— 

The resolution was then read a third time, and 
passed. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House several 
communications, viz: 

I. A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 
mitting the memorial and accompanying docu- 
ments of Louis W. Trimelli, Esq., consul of the 
United States at Oporto, Portugal. 

TI. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting the usual annual statement of the 
contingent expenses of the office of the Secretary 
of the Navy, and of the various bureaus of the 
Navy Department, made out in detail. 

IIÍ. A letter from the Clerk of the House of 


: Representatives, transmitting his report of the 


purchase of stationery necessary for the use of 


| the House of Representatives during the present 


session. 

Mr. WINTHROP (by leave) presented the me- 
morial of W. T. G. Morton, of Boston, proposing 
that Congress should purchase, for the use of the 
army and navy, aright to use the process of pre- 
venting pain during surgical operations; which 
was referred to a select committee, consisting of 
five members. 

The House then adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 


Turspay, December 29, 1846. 
After prayer by the Rev. Mr. Sprole, Chaplain 
of the House of Representatives, 
Before the reading of the Journal, 
On motion of Mr. MANGUM, 
The Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, December 29, 1846. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
The following members compose the select com- 


i mittee appointed yesterday to consider the memo- 
| ial of 


. T. G. Morton, praying Congress to 
purchase the right to use his process for prevent- 
ing pain during surgical operations, viz: Messrs. 


! Fries, Revers, Young, Ler, and Toomss. 


CLOTHING OF VOLUNTEERS. 
Mr, STARK WEATHER moved to reconsider 


i the vote on the passage of the ‘joint resolution 


‘authorizing the Secretary of War to farnish cloth- 
‘ing to the commanding officers of each regiment, 
‘to be by them delivered to the men of their resper- 
‘tive regiments, or returned to the Government. ?” 
Mr. S., in supporting his motion, observed, that 
as it had been his practice very seldom to address 
the House, he would state, in a very few words, 
what were his reasons for this motion. He de- 
sired that Congress should have some responsibility 
that the soldiers who were fighting the battles of 
our country would receive the benefit of the reso- 
lution which had been adopted. It was not suffi- 
cient, It was not satisfactory to him, that a large 
quantity of clothing like that to which this resolu- 
tion referred, should be intrusted to the colonel of 
a regiment, unless he was laid under some respon- 


; sibility that it should be duly delivered. The House 


had heard that the lot of our volunteers in Mexico 
was a hard one; that they were badly paid, and 


_ badly clothed. It might be true: probably it was. 


Still Mr. S. was unwilling to set the precedent, to 


| give to any of our gallant colonels who might have 


received honorable scars, not in battle, but ina 
scuffle, and who came here to tell the House what 
it ought to do, a quantity of the public property, 
without any security for its faithful distribution. 
He wished the colonel to give some bond, as all 
other officers did who were charged with the re- 
ceipt and distribution of public property, that it 
should be faithfully applied. 

If the volunteer officers in Mexico were in so 
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miserable a condition as had been, described, they í 
could have but little responsibility in their own | 
roperty. But the officer who had addressed the 
Touse yesterday could not be said to be in that | 
condition. Tle, at least, must be a responsible 
person, for he had received, besides his army pay, 
his per diem as a member of Congress, his mileage’ 
also, and, in addition, had drawn, as Mr. S. was | 
informed, the last cent of the quota of public sta- 
tionery to which he was entitled. He presumed, 
also, that he got his travelling expenses from 
Mexico and back, besides his month’s pay as a 
colonel. Fle, therefore, must be considered as a 
responsible man. There were others who had not 
received as much in money, though a good deal 
more in hard knocks. Though Mr. S. had re- 
cently received a letter from one of the volunteers, 
who had gone from his own State, in which it was | 
stated that they were very comfortable and very | 
well fed and clothed and provided for, yet Mr. S. | 
was of opinion that they ought to get more. But 
it was not enough for him to know that a gentle- 
man had received a commission, either in the army 
or in that House, to be sure that he would not 
plunder the Government. There was an Arnold 
in the Revolution, who had displayed his valor on 
many a battle-field, where he shone like Mars | 
while doing deeds of death; yet he proved to be a | 
traitor, It was not enough for Mr. S. to believe | 
a man to be either a gentleman or an honest man || 
that he held a commission. He thought he ought | 
to be put under bonds, with suitable security, that | 
the soldiers should get the clothing which Con- ` 
gress ordered them. i 
Although he presumed that the great body of | 
our military officers were honest, and our members | 
of Congress also, yet in all large bodies, in church | 
and state, in all great bodies, military, religious, | 
or political, there were men not worthy of trust. 
This gallant colonel was doubtless responsible, 
having, as he had already remarked, been in the 
receipt of triple pay. There were other officers 
who had not been so fortunate; whether they were 
as able and honest he could not say—he believed 
they were; but every commissary in the service 
was laid under bonds for the faithful discharge of | 
his trust, and why should not the same be done in | 
this case? He hoped the House would not set || 
such a precedent, and would not suffer themselves | 
to be carried away so as to engage in unpopular | 
legislation. Every man entrusted with public | 
funds ought to give proper security. 
Mr. S. would therefore move a reconsideration | 
of the vote of yesterday in relation to soldiers’ 
clothing. Either let this officer be put under bonds | 
before he is intrusted with this large amount of || 
soldiers? clothing, or let it be placed under the | 
charge of the quartermaster, or the commissary, i 
who had already given bonds to the Government. | 
He thought the commissary the proper officer to |i 
receive the trust. It was the duty of a colonel to || 
fight, not by pouring out words, but as he had | 
himself referred to the saying of Demosthenes, by | 
action! action! ! action!!! 

Mr. S. in conclusion demanded the yeas and 
nays on his motion to reconsider. i 
And the question to reconsider being taken by 
yeas and nays, it was decided in the affirmative as 

follows: Yeas 91, nays 59. 

So the joint resolution was reconsidered; and, 
on motion of Mr. BURT, was referred to the Cow- | 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


Mr. HARALSON, from the Committee on Mil- || 
itary Affairs, reported the following bill, which ii 
was twice read, and referred to the Committee of | 
the Whole on the state of the Union, and ordered | 
to be printed: 
A BULL to raise for a limited time an additional military | 

force, and for other purposes. 

Beit enacted hy the Senate and House of Representatives | 
of the United States of America in Oongress ussembled, That, ; 
in addition to the present military establishment of the Uni- | 
ted States, there shall be raised or organized, under the di- 
rection of the President, one regiment of dragoons and nine 
giments of Infantry, each tobe composed of the same num- 
ber and rank of commissioned officers, non-commissioned 
officers, musicians, privates, &c., as are provided for a regi- 
ment of dragoons and infantry respectively imder existing | 
Jaws, and who shall receive the same pay, rations, and | 
allowances, be subject to the same regulations, and to the || 
rules and articles of war: Provided, That it shall be lawful 
for the President of the United States, in the recess of the 
Senate. to appoint such of the commissioned officers autho- 
d by this act as may not be appointed during the present 
which a intments shall be submitted to the Sen- 


if 


| 
fi 
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ate at their next ion for their advice and consent. -ij 
SrO. 2, And be it further enacied, That, during the con- t 


tinnance of the war with Mexico, the term of enlistment ' 


of the men to be recruited for the regiments authorized by 
this act, and for the regiment of dragoons, artillery, infan- 
try, engineers, and riflemen, of the present establishment, 
shall be «during the war,” or five years, 
the reeruit. 


i 
Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the President of || 


the United States be, and he is hereby, authorized, by and 


with the advice and consent of the Senate, to appoint one ‘ 
i! additional major to each of the regiments of dragoons, artil- 


lery, infantry, and riflemen, in the army of the United $ 
who shali be taken from the captains of the army. 

Sec. 4, And be it further enacted, That to each of the 
regiments of dragoons, artillery, infantry, and riflemen, there 
shall be allowed a regimentat quartermaster, to be taken 
from the subalterns of the Jine, who shall be allowed ten 


tates, 


dollars additional pay per month, and forage for two horses. 
t 


Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That there shall be 
allowed and paid to every able-bodied man who shall be 
duly enlisted to serve in the army for the term of five years, 
or during the war, a bounty of twelve dollars; but the pay- 


ment of six dollars of the said bounty shal! be deferred until | 


the recruit shall have joined the regiment for duty in which 
he is to serve, 


Mr. HARALSON, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs, reported the joint resolution for 


| refunding to the several States certain expenses of | 


volunteers, back to the House without amend- 
ment. Committed to the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union. [The resolution is pub- 
lished in yesterday’s proceedings]. 

Mr. BURT, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, reported the following bill: 
A BILL to increase the efficiency of the regiments and 


corps of the army, and to provide for disabled and infirm 
officers. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
when any commissioned officer of the army shall become 
incapable of performing the duties of his office, by reason 
of wounds, age, or other infirmities, he shall be retired from 
service on his monthly pay, without rations or other allow- 
ances whatever; and the officer next in the line of promo- 
tion, efficient in physical power, shall fill the place of such 
retired officer, with the rations and emoluments belonging 
to that rank, and the pay of the commission from which the 
junior may have been promoted: Provided, That any re- 
tired officer entitled to pension, for wounds received in 
battle, shal! not forfeit his claim thereto. 

Sec. 2. And he it further enacted, That, to carryout the 
provisions of this act, the Secretary of War be, and he is 
hereby, authorized, when, in his opinion, the good of the 
service may require the procedure, to refer the case of any 


disqualified officer as aforesaid to an army hoard, which i 
shail consist of not less than seven commissioned officers 
of rank and experience, to be detailed by the general-in- : 


chief; and the said hoard shall give their opinion on the 
merits of the case to them referred, sign and transmit the 
whole proceedings thereon to the Secretary of War, to be 
laid before the President of the United States for his con- 
firmation or disapproval, and written orders. 


The bill was twice read, and referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 


Mr. SCHENCK, from the Committee on Naval | 


Affairs, reported a bill for the relief of James 

Glynn; which was twice read, and committed to 

the Committee of the Whole House to-morrow. 
Mr. CUNNINGHAM (previous notice having 


been given) introduced a bill to cede certain lands 


to the city of Cincinnati, and for other purposes. | 


Read twice, and referred to the Committee on 


| Public Lands. 


On motion of Mr. BURT, 

Resolved, That the Committee on Military A fairs 
be requested to consider the propriety of legislation 
to provide subsistence and quarters for volunteers 
from the time of their enrolment until they are 
mustered into the service of the United States, 

On motion of Mr. McICAY, it was ordered that 
the committees be now called for reports. 

Mr. GORDON, from the Committee of Claims, 
reported a bill for the relief of George Parsons; 
which was twice read, and committed to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. . 

Mr. POLLOCK, from the same committee, re- 
ported a bill for the relief of Elisha F. Richards; 
which was twice read, and referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

On motion of Mr. McCLELLAND, the Com- 
mittee on Commerce was discharged from the con- 
sideration of the petition of certain citizens of Ohio 
for a grant of land to the Zanesville and Maysville 


Tarnpike-road Company; and it was referred to | 


the Committee on Roads and Canals. . 
Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL, from the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, reported the following resolu- 


tion: 


Resolved, That five thousand extra copies of the 


this Congress, presented 26th June, from the Com- 


| mittee on Foreign Affairs, on the war with Mexi- 


co, be printed for the use of this House. 
The resolution was read, and laid over one day 
under the rule. ` 


report (document No. 572) of the first session of | 


| © Mr. BRODHEAD moved that the rules be sus- 
i pended for the purpose of calling the States for 


at the option of '| resolutions which would not give rise to debate, 


i Mr. BOWLIN moved to amend the motion so as 
to commence the cal] with the youngest State in the 
Union, and call backwards to the State of Maine. 
'! The amendment was disagreed to. 0 G | 

| The question was then taken on suspending the 
ii rales, and it was decided in the affirmative; ; 

l! The SPEAKER then proceeded to call the States 
i| in order for resolutions. : 

Mr. HAMLIN moved the following resolutión: 

Resolved, That the refectories in the basement of 
this Capitol be closed, unless the keepers thereof 
shall suspend entirely the sale of intoxicating 
drinks. . : 

Mr. HAMLIN moved the previous question. 

Mr. McDANIEL moved to lay the resolution 
on the table; on which motion the yeas and -nays 
|| were taken, and there. were yeas 18, nays 120. 

‘| So the resolution was not laid on the table. 

i| he previous question was seconded, and the 
main question, viz: ‘* Will the House agree.to the 
| resolution?”? was put, and the resolution. was 
‘ agreed to. 

| The President notified the House, through his 
| Private Secretary, Mr. J. K. Walker, that he had 
| approved and signed the bill admitting the State of 
| Iowa into the Union; whereupon, 

| Mr. RATHBUN informed the House that the 
i members elect from the State of Iowa were pres- 
| ent, and desired to be qualified. 

And Mr. S. C. Hasrmes and Mr. Saepnanp 
Lerrxer, (Democrats,) Representatives. from thre 
|| State of Iowa, presented themselves, and the 
Speaker administered to them the oath to support 
the Constitution of the United States, and they 
took their seats in the House. 


Mr. NORRIS introduced a bill. for the settle- 
ment of the claims of the State of New Hampshire 
against the United States; which was read twice, 
and referred to the Committce on Military Affairs. 

Also, presented resolutions of the Legislature of 
New Hampshire, requesting the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives from that State to urge the passage of 
measures for the extinction of slavery in the Dis- 
| trict of Columbia; for its exclusion from Oregon 
'| and the other territories that now or shall hereafter 
belong to the United States; for all constitutional 
measures for the suppression of the domestic slave 
| trade; and to resist the admission of any new State 
| into the Union while tolerating slavery. 
| Also, resolutions of the Legislature of New 
Hampshire in relation to the annexation of Texas, 
| and the increasing and progressive encroachments 
of the slave power. 

On motion of Mr. ASHMUN, 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads be directed to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of repealing so much of the law, approved 
| March 3, 1845, as makes it criminal for any person 
to transport or send letters or communications of 
any kind in writing, from town to town, or place 
to place, unless the same are sent or transported 
by some agent of the Government, or some person 
in its employ. i 

On motion of Mr. WINTHROP, 

Resolved, That the petition of Commander Henry 
Bruce, of the United States Navy, in reference to 
prize money for the capture of the slaver Spitfire, 
be allowed to be taken from the files, for the pur- 
| pose of being returned to the memorialist, at his 
|, OWN request. 

Mr. D. P. KING presented the memorial of the 
| representatives of the Yearly Meeting of the Socie- 
i ty of Friends of New England, praying that such 
| measures may be adopted as will put a speedy end 

to the war with Mexico. 
Mr. KING moved that the memorial be referred 
to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
i Union, and printed. . 

Mr. CHIPMAN asked that the memorial be 
ii rezd. 

And, after it was read— 

Mr. G. S. HOUSTON moved to lay the memo- 
rial and the motion to print it on the table; on 
which motion 

Mr. D. P. KING asked the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and were, yeas 
62, nays 82. 

So the motion to lay the memorial and the mo- 
tion to print on the table did not prevail. œ 

The question then recurred on committing the 
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memorial..to the Committee of. the Whole on the 
state’of the Union and printing it; on which mo- 
tion— 

Mr. GEORGE S. HOUSTON asked a division 
of the question. 

The quéstion was then put 
memorial, and carried. .. > 

And on the second brañch of the question, viz: 
to print the memorial, being put— — 

Mr. JACOB THOMPSON opposed the motion 
to print, He alluded to the uniform practice of the 
House in refusing to print private memorials, un- 
less in peculiar circumstances, and on very impor- 
tant subjects, 

Mr. KING replied to the objection. The oppo- 
sition to the printing was placed on the ground 
that private memorials were never printed. Even 
if that were so, it would not apply; for this was 
not the memorial of a private individual, but of all į 
the members of the Friends Society in all New 
England, and it came from a body numbering up- 
wards of nine thousand persons. They were as 
respectable in character as any other body of peo- 
ple in the United States; they were men who de- 
sired to “render to Cæsar the things which were 
Cesar’s, and unto God the things which were 
God’s.”? Their opposition to war was with them 
matter of conscience: it was no new furor which 
had seized them on the present occasion, but the 
ancient faith held by them and their fathers. The 
memorial contained a respectful prayer that peace 
might be preserved. He thought it was entitled 
to be treated with more respect. There could be 
no objection to the printing on the ground of ex- 
pense, as it would not cost more than three or four 
dollars. The subject was an interesting one; the 
paper was not of a party character. The Friends 


on. committing the 


never had taken sides in party strife; they came 
here in the amiable character of friends of peace, | 
and their memorial was like themselves, modest 

and courteous. Mr. K. hoped the House would 
not refuse to these unassuming petitioners what it 
had often granted to others neither so numerous 
nor so respectable. 

Mr. HOUSTON, of Alabama, objected to the 
printing, for the reasons set forth in the memorial | 
itself, He wanted to avoid wasteful and profligate 
expenditure of the public moncy, that it might be 
saved to be applied to the war. It had been said 
that the printing would cost but three or four dol- 
lars. It might be so; and that was a very small 
sum: but a precedent would thus be set for the 
printing of every private memorial. He asked 
gentlemen to look at the expenses of the public 
printing of this Tlouse: it had grown to an enor- 
mous amount; and all in this very way. The 
House printed papers of all sorts; and though the 
expense of each might be but small, the aggregate 
swelled toa vast amount. It had not been usual 
to print private memorials. It had sometimes been 
done, but generally through inadvertence. Mr. H. 
had always been opposed to the practice, and 
should be now. 

Mr. HAMLIN had voted against laying this 
memorial on the table because he was in favor of 
having it printed. It might happen that there was 
greater propriety in printing a memorial signed by 
a single individual than another from a numerous | 
body. It depended more on the subject of the 
memorial than on the number of signers. When 
a memorial was addressed to Congress on a sub- 
ject of very great importance, he was in favor of 


printing it. ‘This came from a body of highly re- |! 


spectable individuals, consisting of some nine or 
ten thousand, spread all over New England. The 
paper was short and respectful. 
be printed the House neither endorsed its senti- | 
ments nor cpntradicted them. The memorial | 
might deny the justice of the war, and yet Mr. 
H., who was one of the firmest and most decided | 
supporters of the war, might be disposed to print 
it; for to refuse might look like shrinking from 
the freest examination of the subject, and the full- 
est expression of public sentiment in regard to it. 
This Mr. H. was in nowise disposed to do. 

Mr. JACOB THOMPSON disclaimed all in- 
tention to cast the slightest disrespect on this 
memorial, or on those from whom itcame. Noth- 
ing was further from his intention. But the paper 
proposed no_new legislation; it offered no new 
argument. Everybody knew that Quakers were 
in favor of peace, and that they were conscientious | 
in their views on that subject. Mr. T. also was 
for peace; but he sought it by the means of war. 


By ordering it to || 


| 


f 


The Friends wanted it without war. They took 
different paths towards the same end. He saw 
nothing striking in the language or sentiments of 
the memorial, nor anything that called for its being 
rinted. 
ẹ Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL said that, representing 
a very large body of that class of peaceable Chris- 
tians whose brethren and sisterhood were asso- 
ciated, as he understood, in the memorial that was 
now presented, he felt himself somewhat peculiar- 
ly called upon to say a word in their behalf. They 
were not, he believed, associated in that sort of 
corporate body or institution which would permit 
| them to come forward to the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States in the way that many other bodies of 


to urge 


the a 


the world that that was the only party opposed to 
the war, and that it was opposed only on these 
general principles, in his opinion much would be 
done to ensure the prosecution of the war with the 
greatest vigor and effect. 

Mr. BOWLIN opposed the printing; contend- 
ing that, though highly respectable, these memo- 
rialists were not more so than others. Kissing 
went too much by favor in that House. Mr. B. 
had endeavored three several times this morning 
to get leave to presenta memorial from a sovereign 
State, and it had been thrice refused. Yét this 
memorial, from a handful of Quakers, must be 
printed. If it came from a State Legislature he 


would vote for it, but he must now vote in the 
negative. 


Mr. HARALSON moved the previous question, | 


which was seconded; and the main question, viz: || : 
I man Valley, by the way of Lebanonville and 


Shall the memorial be printed? was ordered to be 
put; when— 

Mr. BURT moved to lay the motion to print 
the memorial on the table; on which motion the 
yeas and nays were ordered to be taken, and were: 
Yeas 77, nays 65. 

So the motion to lay the motion to print the me- 
morial on the table was carried. 

On motion of Mr. GRENNELL, 

Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be 
requested to examine all applications for light- 


| houses and buoys presented at the last and present 


session, and to report a bill for the erection of such 
as they may deem expedient. 

Mr. ARNOLD moved the following resolution, 
which, giving rise to debate, lies over: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be 
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instructed to inquire into the expediency of appro- 
priating the sum of five hundred dollars for a sur- 
vey of the harbor of Block Island, in the State of 
Rhode Island, and an estimate of the cost of erect- 
ing a breakwater, which shall make that harbor 
safe and convenient, and a report of its practica- 
bility and importance to the commerce on that 
! coast; the survey, estimate, and report to be made 
under the direction of the Secretary of war. 

Mr. CRANSTON presented the memorial of the 
representatives of the Yearly Meeting of Friends, 
in New England, against wars, held at East Green- 
wich, in Rhede Island, in May, 1846. 

Mr. C. observed that the memorial was received 
by him towards the close of the last session, when 
he made a number of unsuccessful efforts to pre- 
‘sent it. Fle had deemed the memorial too impor- 
tant to be silently passed to the Speaker’s table, 


‘| under the rule, and therefore preferred to retain it 


until a more suitable opportunity was allowed him 
openly, and from his place, to present the memo- 
| rial to the consideration of the House. Mr. C. 


i added, that, in view of the disposition just now 


| made of a similar memorial, he was unwilling to 
| consume the time of the House in any attempt to 
i accomplish anything more for these memorialists 


ii than to have the memorial read and referred to the 


Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 
Mr. C. hoped that no objection would be made to 
a request so perfectly reasonable. And he felt 
i confident none would be made; for the fact was 
well known, he presumed, to every member of the 
House, that the “ Friends’? were never in the 
| habit of appealing to Congress except when a deep 
! sense of religious duty rendered such an appeal 
proper and necessary, at least in their judgment. 

Mr. PETTIT stating that he wished to debate 
the memorial, it was lad over. 


Mr. DILLINGHAM (on leave) introduced a 
bill changing the places and fixing the times for 
: holding the circuit and district courts in the dis- 
trict of Vermont; which bill was twice read, and 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. PRESTON KING gave notice that he 
would, at an early day, ask leave to introduce “a 
bill making further provision for the expenses at- 
tending the intercourse between the United States 
and foreign nations,” being the bill known as the 
$2,000,000 bill, which passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives at the close of the last session, and 
lost in the Senate. 


Mr. NIVEN moved the following resolution; 
which was read and agreed to: 
_ Resolved, That the Committee on Engraving be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of pur- 
chasing one copy of J. Disturnell’s new map of 
Mexico for each of the members of this House. 


Mr JACOB THOMPSON moved to reconsider 
the resolution, and stated his intention to debate 
it, and the resolution was accordingly laid over. 


Mr. CULVER offered the following resolution: 
Resolved, That the petition of certain persons of 
the ** Society of Friends,” of Easton, New York, 
į praying the abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia, be taken from the table and referred to 


thie standing committee on the District of Colum- 
ia. 


The resolulion was read, and the question being 
put, Will the House agree thereto? it was decided 
in the negative; and the resolution was rejected, 

On motion of Mr. RUNK, 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads be instructed to inquire into the 
expediency of establishing a post-route from Flem- 
ington, Hunterdon county, New Jersey, to Ger- 


| Cokesberry, to said Valley; also, from Flemington 
| to Ringoes, by the way of Greenville. 


On motion of Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL, 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency of re- 
pealing that portion of the judiciary law which 
authorizes the taking depositions ex parte without 
notice, and of reporting a supplemental bill, re- 
quiring that notice to the opposite party, or his 
attorney on record, shall in all cases be given. 
_ Mr. BRODHEAD moved the following resolu- 
tion, which, giving rise to debate, was laid over: 
_ Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of pro- 
viding by law for the establishment of buoys, &¢., 
in the river Delaware, between Philadelphia and 
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Bristol, so as to render more convenient and safe 
the navigation of the said river by marking the 
channel thereof. 

On motion of Mr BUFFINGTON, A 

Resolved, That leave be given to withdraw from 
the files of the Flouse the petition and accompany- 
ing papers of Jeremiah Murphy, asking for a pen- 
sion. ; 

On motion of Mr. FOSTER, 

Resolved, That John Mitchell have leave to with- 
draw his petition and papers, which have been re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, from 
the files of the House. 


On motion of Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL, 


Resolved, That the Committees respectively on , 
Military A@airs, and on Naval Affairs, and on the | 
Militia, inquire and report to this House whether, | 


instead of the present mode of enlistment and ap- 


pointmentin the army and navy of the United | 
States, private soldiers and sailors may not be pro- || 


cured by drafts, and officers by promotion of pri- 
yates. 


On motion of Mr. LIGON, 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office | 


and Post Roads be instructed to inquire into the 
expediency of establishing a post route from Elli- 
cott’s Mills to Rockville, in the State of Mary- 
and. 

On motion of Mr. SEDDON, 

Resowed, That the Committee of Ways and 
Means be instructed to inquire into the expediency 
of providing by law for the allowance of a reason- 
able compensation to the clerks of the district 
courts of the United States, for the labor performed 
by them in making out the returns exhibiting the 
operations of the late bankrupt law of the United 


States, called for by a circular frem the Secretary | 
of State, in execution ofa resolution of the House į 


of Representatives of the 28th Congress. 


On motion of Mr. BIGGS, 

Resolved, That the Committee of Ways and 
Means inquire into the expediency of making an 
appropriation to reimburse the owners of loan office 
certificates issued under the authority of the Con- 
gress of the Confederation. 

On motion of Mr. BARRINGER, 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads be instructed to inquire into expe- 
diency of establishing a post route weekly from 
Salisbury, in North Carolina, by way of Brinkle’s 
Jerry, to Troy, in Montgomery county, in North 
Carolina, as reported in the post office bill of the 
dast session of Congress. 

On motion of Mr. DOCKERY, 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads be instructed to inquire into the 


propriety of establishing a post route from Albe- | 


marle, in the State ef North Carolina, by Daniel 
“Reap’s and Morgan’s Mills, to Clear Creek post 
office and back, by Thomas Rowland’s. 


Mr. BURT presented the memorial of John |! 


Lowe, praying an appropriation to enable him to 


construct and embellish a copy of his astronomic | 
chart upon a new principle, for the use of the United |! 
States; which memorial was referred to the Com- 


mittee on the Library. 


Mr. COBB called up the resolution he submitted |) 


a few days ago, repealing so much of the 41st rule 
of the House as permits “any member requesting 


to be excused from voting to make a brief verbal | 


statement of the reasons for 
quest,” i : 
Mr. COBB moved the previous question. 
A motion was made that the House do now ad 


journ, which was not carried, : 
The question then recurred on seconding the 


making such re- 


previous question; and, on a division of the House, | 


a quorum did not vote. 
The House then adjourned. 


PETITIONS, &c. 
Petitions, memorials, &c., were presented and 


referred, under the rule, as follows: 
By Mr. SPEAKER: The petition of Caleb Rell, adminis- 
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| trator of Matthew Bell, asking for money duc said Matihew 
atthe time of his death as a dragoon, in 1834. Also, the 
petition of Peter Huston, a lieutenant in the northwestern 
army, during the last war with Great Britain, asking for a 
pension. . 

By Mr. THURMAN: Evidence accompanying House bill | 


register of the land office at Chillicothe, for services con- 
nected with the duties of his office.’? 


tion to the duties on books and scientific apparatus imported 
for the use of colleges. 

i| _ By Mr. WINTHROP: -The petitions oP Thomas C. Wales, | 
of Boston, and of S. H. Babcock, of Boston, severally pray- { 
! ing indemnification for French spoliations prior to 1800. 


and Jolm Simpkins, admir ‘ators of Covington Simpkins, 


' prior to 1800. 
By Mr. MILLER: A memorial from sundry ship-owners | 


|! law of libel of ships. Atso, the petition of the pilots of the | 
port of New York. Also, a petition from George Wilkes and 
1,300 citizeus of New York city, in favor of a National Rail- 
road to the Pacific ocean. 

By Mr. CRANSTON: The petition of David Melville, 
sed. 


i! administrator on the estate of Benjamiu Fry, deccas 
i! Also, the petition of Saniuel Allen, for allowance of com- 
ns, Also, the petition of citizens of Providence, ask- 
for an appropriation to remove obstructions from the 
entrance of the harbor of Providence. Also, the petition of 
“itizens of Massachusetts and Rhode Islang, asking an ap- 
propriation to remove obstructions in the river near Paw- | 
tucket. “Also, the petition of Philip Allen and others, pray- 
ing indemnity for spojiations committed by the French Gov- 
| ernment previous to 1800. Also, the petition of Samuel 
Gladding, praying for remission of duties. 

By Mr, ABBOTT: The petition of Leonard Ward and 
sixty-nine others, citizens of Andover, Massachusetts, pray- | 
ing Congress to use all constitutional powers for terminating 
as soon as possible the Mexican war, without any further 
effusion of blood. 

By Mr. BAYLY : The petition of Josiah Colston, praying 
that the accounting officers of the treasury may be directed 
to open his accounts as purser in the navy, and make him į 
sundry allowances. Also, the petition of Robert Anderson, 
administrator of Patrick Maceanly, praying that Congress 
may make an appropriation to satisfy the claimants for 
French spoliations prior to 1800. 


: asimilar pr: 

petition of Joice Billups, with a similar prayer. 

By Mr. GRINNELI.: ‘The petition of all the Marine In- | 
surance Companies of the city of New York, against the | 
repeal of the pilot Jaw of 1837. Also, the petitions of David | 
Anthony, of Fall River, Reuben Cook, of Provincetown, and 
I T. B.Wbite,of New Bedford, asking remuneration for Freueh I 
spoliations prior to 1800. H 

By Mr. WOODWARD: The memorial of the President | 
and Faculty of the South Carolina College, praying a repeal | 
of tue duties on books imperted by colleges and literary in- 
stitutions, 

By Mr FRIES: The petition of Charles Foreman, of Car- 
rolt county, Ohio. 

By Mr. ROBERT. 


S: The memorial of William W. Yerby, | 
of Hinds county, Mississippi, asking to be permitted to com- 
i] plete and perfect i ntry (as assignee of Thomas Jordan) | 
l| to a certain quarter section of Jand therein described. Also, 
the petition of the tegal representatives of Lemuel P. Mont- ` 
gomery, deceased, praying a pension and bounty lands. 

By Mr. HUBARD, of Virginia: The memorial of Willis 
Wilson and William W. Wilson, heirs ef Willis Wilson, 
; deceased, petitioning Cong for five years’ full pay due j 
the latter for revolutionary services, 


IN SENATE. 
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On motionof Mr. HUNTINGTON, the readin 
of the Journal was. dispensed with; when— | 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, rose and ad- 
dressed the Senate as follows: 

Mr. President: Louisiana has to mourn the loss || 
of another of her distinguished sons! It is with |; 
unfeigned sorrow I announce to the Senate the | 
death of my late friend and colleague, the Hon. ' 
ALEXANDER Barrow, who died at Baltimore yes- |i 
terday morning at five o’clock, after a short and |, 
| violent attack of illness, which would not yield to | 
i the best medical skill. Allthe relief that medical ii 
science and skill could accomplish was applied in | 
vain. He left this city on the 24th instant, on a ii 
short visit to Baltimore, apparently in perfect; 
| health, and I only heard of his illness the day be- 
; fore his death. Indeed, so sudden and unexpected : 


g! 


few remarks I propose to make. THe deep anxiety | 
| felt here not only by the members of both Houses | 
of Congress, but by all classes of the community, | 


i 
i 
No. 406, entitled “A bill for the relief of Thomas Scott, i 
i 


By Mr. THOMPSON, of Massachusetts: The memorial |! 
of the President and Fellows of Harvard University, in rela-. |: 
i 


| By Mr. SEDDON: The petition of John N. Breckhouse j! 


| 
deceased praying indemnity for spoliations by the French |) 


and merchants of the city of New York, in relation to the || 


i 
| 
i 


was the shock preduced by the annunciation of the |; 
sad event yesterday, that f cannot yet hardly real- | 
ze the fact, and do not feel sufficiently composed | 
; to de justice to the memory of the deceased in the | 


when his dangerous situation became known 
through the telegraph, is now dispelled by the mel- 
anchaly gloom spread over the whole city. | It is, 
indeed, but too true that ALEXANDER Barrow, the 
pure patriot and enlightened statesman, is: no 
more. : 
Three years have not passed away since Mr. 
Barrow announced in appropriate and eloquent 
terms the death of his late disused colleague; 


|; and since then it has devolved on me to present the 


ordinary resolutions as a mark of respect to. the 
memory of two of my colleagues of the other 
House of Congress, anda similar resolution will 
i now be offered on this melancholy occasion. ° In 
less than three years, two Senators and two. Rep- 
; resentatives in Congress from the same State haye 
| been gathered to their fathers. The death of my 
late colleague was the most unexpected; forhe was 
i not only in the vigor of life, but he possessed a 
| Strong constitution, 
i_ The ways of Providence are indeed inscrutable. 
Itmay with truth be said, that “ whilst in life we 
are in death.” 

. Of Mr. Barrow’s early history I know but-lit- 
tle. He was a native of Tennessee, and was, I 
am told, about forty-five years of age. His family 
and connexions are of the highest respectability, 
and have heen long distinguished for their talents 
and patriotism: After having completed his edu- 
cation, Mr. Barrow studied law, and was admit- 
ted to the bar in Tennessee; immediately after 
which, I believe, he removed to Louisiana, where 
he pursued his profession for some. time with suc- 
cess; and, had he remained at the bar, would have 
attained the highest distinction. ‘Being independ- 
j entin his circumstances, and fond of agricultural 
| pursuits, after afew years’ practice he retired from 


|| the bar, and became a successful planter, and has 


ince devoted his attention mainly to the cultiva- 


ii tion of the earth. 
Also, the |: 


Mr. Barrow served, however, repeatedly in the 
| Legislature of Louisiana with reputation, and was 
regarded as a distinguished. member; and he re- 
ceived from the people of the State many other 
proofs of their highest respect and confidence. His 
election to the Senate of the United States, under 
circumstances the most flattering, is the best evi- 
dence of the high estimation in which he was held 
by the people of his adopted State, by whom his 
character and services will ever be held in grate- 
ful remembrance. The news of his death will 
produce throughout the State, as it has produced 
here, the deepest emotions of sorrow. 

Mr. Barrow was distinguished for his bland 
and courteous manners, for his frank and manly 
deportment, and for his many generous and noble 
traits of character, No man, in fact, had more 
sincere and devoted friends whilst living, and. no 
one has died more lamented. He performed his 
duties here with zeal and ability, and, at the same 
time, in the most frank and conciliatory spirit; and 
Iam sure that it is no exaggeration to say, that in 
his intercourse with his brother Senators, his de- 
portment on all occasions was such as to command 
the respect and confidence of every member of this 
body. Tie has now closed his earthly career, but 
he has gone, I iope, to a better and happier world. 

Although he expired far from his home, and 
from the cherished partner of his bosom, it must 
be a source of some consolation to her, and to her 
orphan children, to learn that he was surrounded 
at that awful moment by devoted nds, from 
whom he received every attention which friend- 
ship could bestow, and that he died as he had lived, 
without fear and without reproach, relying upon 
the mercy of his Redeemer.. And what shall be 
said of their bereavement? There is a silence 
which is more expressive than language. We 


= forbear, in humble submission to the will of 


| Heayen—in grateful recollection, that “rie who 
: strikes has power to heal.” . f 
The character of the deceased was indeed, sir, 
of the highest order. As a Senator, a citizen, 
and a gentleman—indeed, in ail the relations of 
public and private life—he was esteemed and be- 
loved. As a patriot, a firm and uncompromising 
friend of his country and of her Constitution, he 
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had no superior. 


Brave, ardent, and chivalrous 
in his temperament, and devoted to the principles 
of civil and religious liberty, had he lived in the 
days of the early struggles for English freedom, 
he would have bled by the side of Hampden in the 
field, or died with Sidney on the scaffold. Yet, sir— 


« His life was gentle, 
And the elements so mixed in him, 
That Nature might stand up, 
And say to all the world, THIS Was A MAN? ”? 


Mr. BENTON said, in rising, Mr. President, 
to second the motion for paying to the memory of 
our deceased brother Senator the last honors of 
this body, I feel myself to be obeying the impul- 
sions of an hereditary friendship, as well as_con- 
forming to the practice of the Senate. Forty 
years ago, when coming to the bar at Nashville, | 
it was my good fortune to enjoy the friendship of 
the father of the deceased, then an inhabitant of |! 
Nashville, and one of its most respected citizens. |i 
The deceased was then too young to be noted 
amongst the rest of the family. ‘The pursuits of |; 
life soon carried us far apart, and long after, and 
for the first time to know each other, we met on 
this floor. We met not as strangers, but as 
friends—friends of early and hereditary recollec- 
tions; and all our intercouse since—every incident 
and every word of our lives, public and private-— 
bas gone to strengthen and confirm the feelings 
under which we met, and to perpetuate with the 
son the friendship which had existed with the 
father, Upto the last moments of his presence 
in this Chamber—up to the last moment that I 
saw him—our meetings and partings were the cor- 
dial greetings of hereditary friendship; and now, 
not only as one of the elder Senators, but as the 
early and family friend of the deceased, 1 come 
forward to second the motion for the honors to 
his memory. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Jonnson] has 
perrormed the office of duty and of friendship to 

is deceased friend and colleague. Sustly, truly, 
and feelingly has he performed it, With deep 
and heartfelt emotion he has portrayed the virtues, 
and sketched the qualities, which constituted the 
manly and lofty character of ALeExanpER Barrow. 
He has given usa picture as faithful as it is honor- 
able, and it does not become me to dilate upon what 
he has so well presented; but, in contemplating the 
rich and full portrait of the high qualities of the 
head and heart which he has presented, suifer me 
to look for an instant to the source, the fountain, |: 
from which flowed the full stream of generous and |: 
noble actions which distinguished the entire life 
of our deceased brother Senator. F speak of the 
heart—the noble heart—of ALEXANDER Barrow. 
Honor, courage, patriotism, friendship, generosity, 
-—fidelity to his friend and his country—the social 
affections—devotion to the wife of his bosom, and | 
the children of their love: all—all, were there! and |: 
never, not once, did any cold, or selfish, or timid || 
calculation ever come from his manly head to check |; 
or balk the noble impulsions of his generous heart. 
A quick, clear, and strong judgment found nothing 
to restrain in these impulsions; and in ail the wide 
circle of his public and private relations—in all 
the words and acts of his life—it was the heart |! 
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that moved first; and always so true to honor that I 
judgment had nothing to do but to approve the im- 
pulsion. From that fountain flowed the stream 
of the actions of his life; and now what we all |! 
deplore—what so many will join in deplorine—is, 
that such a fountain, so unexpectedly, in the fuil 
tide of its flow, should have been $0 suddenly dried 
up. He was one of the younger members of this 
body, and in all the hope and vigor of meridian 
manhood. Time was ripening and maturing his 
faculties. Tle seemed to have a right to look for- 
ward to many years of usefulness to his country 
and to his family. With qualities evidently fitted 
for the field as well as for the Senate, a brilliant 
future was before him, ready, as I know he was, 
to serve his country in any way that honor and 
duty should require. i; 
Mr. BREESE next arose, and spoke as follows 
Mr. President: It is not in my power to add any- 
~thing to the eulogies already so eloquently pro- | 
nounced by the more particular friends of the 
deceased, in the beautiful language of sincerity and 
truth. Be it my humble purpose to fling but one 
flower upon his grave—to add but one slight trib- 
ute, among more valued offerings, to his acknow- 
ledged worth; a tribute, sir, though slight, perhaps 
not altogether valueless, coming as it does from a 


| timately the deceased until after the 


| met, in our journey to our distant homes, 
| Falls of Niagara, and proceeded thence through 


| meeting here at the commencement of this session | 


‘ resolutions as may be offered, appropriate to the 


: of us—one who has long occupied a high place 


© denly, and almost without warning, stricken down. 
; But a day or two since—to me it seems but an į 
| hour—and he was here, beloved and respected by 


i a soul more elevated, or a heart more kind, more į 
i generous, and more gentle? I know not one—not | 


t with its fell train of poisons, had no home in his 


| which my eyes first rested upon him, have known 
: nothing of him but what became, proudly became | 
ian American Senator. 


political opponent as ardent and as decided in the 
support of his principles as he whom we all mourn 
was known to be in the cause-he espoused. It 
was not my fortune, Mr. President, to know in- 
close of the 
last long and laborious session of Congress. We 
at the 
our vast ocean lakes quite to Ilinois—he pursuing 
his way by the rivers to his, and I overland my 
route to my home. Jn this intercourse, so cordial | 
and friendly as it was, there were daily developed |; 
the most amiable points of his character, winning | 
my regard, and advancing us speedily from mere 
acquaintances to intimate friends. This, I know, 
sir, from the mutual regrets expressed in parting, 
and from the warm and cordial welcome on ou 


—he then, in all the pride of his manhood, gazing $ 
with joyous and contented eyes upon the beautiful i 
world before him, and which the apparent health- 
fulness and vigor of his frame gave him promise 
he should long enjoy. But, Mr. President, what |; 
a change a few days have made! 
« All, all, that promise fair 
Has sought the grave, to sleep forever there. 

Ardently and sincerely devoted as he was to his 
party and its principles, it was his good fortune, 
Mr. President, I take it upon myself to say, to 
enjoy in the highest degree the unbounded respect 
of his opponents, and of all his associates here; 
no matter how amiable, sincere, or kind they may 
be, he aloite, perhaps, of all of them, could say, 
“I have no personal enemy.” Nor couldhe have; ; 


for a kinder or a manlier heart never beat within a į; 


human bosom. But now heisnomore! Though 
but in his meridian, life’s evening shadows have 
fallen, and the portals of the tomb will soon close 
upon him forever! Gone from among us and for- | 


i; ever, and from all he loved, is that manly form we 


delighted to look upon; quenched is the fire and 
spirit of thal eye that so often beamed in kindness; 
pulseless is now that heart whose every throb was 
in unison with friendship, fidelity, and with all the 

enerous and captivating qualities that adorn man’s | 

est nature. Faults he had—let the grave hide | 
them. The memory of his many virtues will be 
preserved, if not in brass or marble, upon a more 
valued and more durable material—the hearts of 
his friends and his countrymen. I join, Mr. Presi- 
dent, with melancholy satifaction in assent to such 


occasion, 
Mr. HANNEGAN remarked: I also desire, 
with a mournful heart, to add my feeble but sin- 


manly and generous spirit which in life adorned, 
and now, as he lies cold and shrouded, sanctify 
the memory of ALEXANDER Barrow. Come when 
it may in our midst, Mr. President, death never 
fails to make its impress upon those who survey 
its work. There are none so careless, none so 
indifferent, as to defy its impressions, when even 
a casual acquaintance falls. But the feeling of awe 
and of gloom which pervades this Chamber to-day 
is far beyond the usual and ordinary feeling. One 


here, in his country’s highest place, has been sud- | 


never but in tones of kindness—Barrow, with his 
elastic step, with his joyous look, his noble pres- 
ence, and his winning virtues—Barrow sits with 
us here no more; yon vacant chair tells the stern 
reality —Barrow will be with us no more. Strange 
and mysterious Providence! The most robust of 
all our number—he who but a week since stood 
here fit model for an ancient hero or a demigod— 


: he is the first to be gathered to dust, and that, too, 


before his noon of life was reached, and Jong, long 


! before the harvest to our eyes scemed ready for the 
: reaper. 


It was my happy fortune to contract an acquaint- 


‘ ance with him shortly after I entered the Senate, 


which gradually ripened into a most intimate 
friendship. I knew him well—I knew him well— 
T loved him dearly; and, Mr. President, I will say 


| that in private, as in his public Jife, I found him 
i! ever distinguished by the same lofty characteris- 
‘tics, the same scrupulous regard for honor and 


propriety, the same rare endowment of remarkable 
common sense, the same sound discriminating 
judgment, and a perception unusually, singularly 
clear, quick, and correct, The delight of the so- 
cial circle, ALEXANDER Barrow was master of all 
ihe social virtues. He won all hearts that ap- 
proached him as with a spell. The last time that 
Į saw him, Mr. President, he came to visit me in 
my sick room. It was but a few days since, not 
ten; we were alone for some time; the conversation 
turned upon home—upon our own homes—and we 
snoke of distant and dearly-loved friends; and, sir, 
I shall never forget how his eye lighted up as he 


| talked of his approaching retirement from public 


life, and dwelt upon his future career of tranquil 
happiness, when, engaged only in domestic pur- 
suits, he should be surrounded daily and hourly 
by those endearments which he fondly—tut alas! 
how vainly—fancied were reserved for him through 
| many, many long years at home. He dwelt upon 
| his home, and those who were there—of her, its 
i light, its joy—his wife, He spoke, as I have 
i ofien heard him speak of her before, in those ten- 

der and respectful terms which tell that the love of 
the heart borders on idolatry. 

« But alas ! nor wife nor children more shall he behold, 

Nor friends, nor sacred home.’? 

I have come here to-day, Mr. President, all unfit 
for the duty, feeble and out of health, to bear a 
passing, slight, slight tribute to friendship—to give 
a slight expression of my feelings on this mournful 
| occasion. I come, prompted by those feelings of 


r li attachment and respect which I cherished for our 
cere testimony to the exalted worth, and noble and į! 


deceased friend in life, and by that melancholy 
regard with which I shall continue to hold him in 
memory through life. I could not forbear—I could 
not do less. I willadd the expression of the sin- 
gle hope that she to whom I have alluded—the 


| partner of his bosom—when the lapse of time shall 


have relieved her overcharged heart of its heavy 
burden—that she may find a mournful consolation 
| in turning back to the proceedings which marked 
į his last hours; and after those hours were gone, 
the sombre scenes which filled up his little abiding 
time above the ground. I trust, sir, that when 
time, and years, and above all, the soothing voice 
of religion, shall have abated the mighty burden 
of her grief, and she shall have become calm in 


all; in all the pride of intellect, and in all the roy 
alty of the most vigorous and athletic manhood. | 
Where, sir, shall we look to find a more manly, 
commanding, and symmetrical form? Where shall | 
we seck a nobler and more majestic front? Where 
are we to seek and where to find a loftier nature, 


one. 

Heaven had blessed him with that high nature | 
which knows no disguise, and scorns all unmanly i 
concealment. He knew no art; dissimulation, 


bosom. In all his bearings here, from the hour in 


f Brave, generous, manly, 
and highly gifted, he discharged his duties here as 
a proud representative of a proud people. And} 
how beautifully, how happily were all the elements |: 
of our nature commingled in him! He had “a ij 
heart formed for pity, and a hand open as day to | 
melting charity.” That heart-—that heart is cold, Í 


her wo, she will find a relief, a sad relief, in the 
thought, that though it was denjed her hand to 


smooth his dying pillow, to bathe his fevered 
; brow, and to catch from his pallid lips the last fond 
; sigh, yet kind and devoted friends, his best-loved 


associates and comrades in this Chamber, were 
there to watch, not with her love—ah, no! that 
could not be—but with the love and sorrow of 
brothers to watch over the closing scene, and min- 


| ister to his departing struggles. And I trust, also, 


that she may find something to break her grief in 


i the thought that at his obsequies strangers of whom 


she never heard, were eager to pay just tribute to 
his exalted worth, and embalm with heartfelt 
homage the memory of her husband. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN then rose, much affected, 


‘and said: I desire, Mr. President, however need- 


ess it may be after what has been said, to offer 
my tribute in a few words. Mr. C. then paused, 
and, after an evident struggle with his feelings, he 
could only say, “I beg pardon, Mr. President,” ` 
and sat down. 

Mr. MANGUM thereupon rose and moved the 
following: 


1846. 


Resolved, unanimously, That a committee be ap- 
pointed by the Vice President to take order for su- 
erintending the funeral of the Hon. ALEXANDER 
Arrow, which will take place to-morrow at the 
hour of twelve M., and that the Senate will attend 
the same. 


Resolved, unanimously, That the members of the |: 
Senate, from a sincere desire of showing every | 


mark of respect due to the memory of the Hon. 
Avexanper Barrow, deceased, late a member 
thereof, will go into mourning for him one month, 
by the usual mode of wearing crape on the left 
arm. 

Resolved, unanimously, That, as an additional 
“mark cf respect for the memory of the Hon. ALpx- 
ANDER Barrow, the Senate do now adjourn. 

Ordered, That the Secretary communicate these 
proceedings to the House of Representatives, 

he Senate then adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wenpnespay, Decenber 30, 1846. 


The Journal of yesterday was read and epproved, | 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Treasury, in 


answer toa resolution of the House of the 21st | 


instant, transmitting a report as to whether the 
weighers, augers, and measurers heretofore em- 
ployed atthe various custom-houses in the United 


States have been retained in office since the tariff |) 


act of 1646 went into operation; which communi- 
cation and report were laid upon the table. 

The SPEAKER announced the unfinished busi- 
ness to be the continuation of the call of the States 
for vesolutions—the pending question being on the 
resolution of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Coss.) 

On motion of Mr. HAMLIN, it was 


Resolved, That when the House adjourn on | 


Thursday next, it adjourn to meet on Saturday. 


Mr. STARK WEATHER asked leave to make |! 


a personal explanation. 

No objection being made— 

Mr. S. stated that he found in the Union the 
following: “ I do not know whether the officer has 
any responsibility.” Sir, (continued Mr. S.,) I 


said no such thing. I did say that the honorable | 


gentleman (Colonel Baker] was responsible, and 
gave as a reason that le had been more fortunate 
than some of his gallant comrades, inasmuch as 
he had received for mileage as a member of this 
House, for this session, $1,260; for six days’ ser- 
vice, as member, $48. I find, sir, $1,260 for mile- 
age; for actual service as member, $48. T further 
find the honorable gentleman draws stationery to 
the amount of $20, amongst which were four port- 
folios, six knives, and one paper-folder—formidable 
weapons, these, In the hands of a soldier. 
ther find that he drew for seventy-eight days’ ser- 
vice after he left Congress last session, and when 


he was acting (as I am informed) as colonel in the |: 


United States service. He [Mr. B.] stated in his 


speech on this floor that he was ordered here by | 


his commanding officer. If so, he is entitled to 
ten cents per mile for that service. 
three thousand five hundred miles from Monterey 
here, and the same distance back, his compensa- 
tion for that service will be $700, making the ag- 
gregate amount of $2,656 in addition to his com- 
pensation as colonel of the United States army, 
together with rations, &c. Sir, I repeat that I did 
not say that Colonel Baker was not responsible, 
but the reverse, for the reasons stated. 


Sir, I have senta note to General Towson to |: 


ascertain when Colonel Baxen’s pay commenced 
as colonel of the United States army. If Iam 
wrong as to the time, it will give me pleasure to 
correct it. 


CLOTHING OF VOLUNTEERS. 


Mr. HARALSON, from the Committee on | 
Military Affairs, to which had been referred the | 


joint resolution relative to the clothing for volun- 


teers, reported the same with the following amend- | 


ment: 


Resolved bythe Senate and House of Representatives of the | 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That the ! 
Secretary of War be authorized and directed immediately ! 
to cause to be forwarded and delivered to the assistant | 
quartermaster of each regiment of voluntcers an amount of ! 


clothing for the men of the same equal to their wants, and 
that the said quartermaster be authorized and directed to 
deliver clothing to each non-commissioned officer, musi 


cian, and private, whose necessities require the same, at tae * 


Tt being about |; 


f 


price which the said clothing bas cost the Government, and 


the pay-roli, and deducted from his pay. 


agree to the resolution as amended? and 


ution as amended was passed. 


1 INCREASE OF PAY OF THE ARMY. 


the following amendments to be proposed, when 
in order, to the bill concerning the increase of pay 
o the army of the United States: 

| Strike out sections 3 and 4, and insert— 


Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That each volunteer, 
į non-commissioned officer, or private, in the army of the 
: United States, who has volunteered, or nay volunteer, for 
i velve montis or during the war, or who has enlisted o 
; may enlistin the army of the United States for a period o 
i five years or during the war, and who shall have gone or 
: may go into the service, shall be entitled at the end of his 
, time of service, or upon receiving an honorable discharge, 
t: to three months’ additional pay, and to a warrant for a quar- 

ter section of iand, to be joeated in legal subdivisions upon 
i: any land belonging to the United States.” 


W hen the House adjourned yesterday, the busi- 
t: ness before it was the resolution moved by Mr. 
Cosg, a few days ago, repealing so much of the 


brief verbal statement of the reasons for making 
such request.” 

On which the previous question was pending. 

The House being divided this morning on sec- 
| onging the previous question, the tellers reported— 
in favor of.a second 62, against it 23; no quorum 
voting. 

Mr. GEORGE S. HOUSTON moved a call of 
ithe House; on which motion the yeas and nays 
; were taken, and there were yeas 42, nays 68. 


So the House refused to order a call; but no! 


i; quorum voted. 


i! House yesterday when some remarks were made 
in regard to the resolution he had the honor to 
‘i offer; and he had been told that some further com- 


i to-day. 


‘ and he would promise not to detain the House five 


minutes. ene ia 
He did not pretend to be skilled in constitutional 


| the precise extent of the privileges enjoyed by 
members of the House. But he could state that, 
in coming to the city for two or three days only, 
' to present himself on the floor of the ETouse that 


wants of the army, it had been, he supposed, suf- 
ficient to justify him that gentlemen not obscure 


i + . 

! their names in biood upon the ranks of their coun- 
|! try’s enemies, had done the same thing. He might 

H 


! refer, in that connexion, to the hero of the Thames, <: 


i 
| ~ 

| As another instance, to General 3 and to Col 
li onel Moore, who left his post at the head of his 
i 

i 

i 


Lieutenant Governor of the State. 


The major of the regiment to which Mr. B. was 


i attached 


‘| of the people had entitled them. 


i stood by the reporter to say that the commissioned 
ii officers of his own regiment had addressed a letter 
i to him, stating that it would give them pleasure if 
E he would obtain leave of absence for a few days, 
‘and come to Washington to make those statements 
of fact which he had recently laid before the House. 
i He had proposed to them that he should resign 
his place in the army, s i 

right as a member here, should come on and ad- 
vocate their interests on the floor ef Congress. To 
this they had unanimously objected, and (with, 


united in begging him not to do it, but to come on 
for a few days, and return to them without delay. 

It was not, of course, very, pleasant to him to 
have inquiries made and allusions indulged in here 
with regard to his private affairs; yet he could 
stand all that: but he could not bear to be accused 


thot the amount so delivered to each shail be charged on 
The question was then put, Will the House |! 


f . . y. 
| Jt was decided in the affirmative, and the reso- i; 


Mr. JACOB THOMPSON, on leave, offered i 


n 4ist rule of the House as permits “any member | 
equesting to be excused from voting, to make a |} 


Mr. BAKER said that he had not been in the |} 


; mentaries of a kindred kind had been made here ; 
It was not his purpose to reply to them. ' 
| What he had to offer would take buta few words, ; 


‘law, nor to be very thoroughly acquainted with | 


i he might state some facts as to the condition and || 


i in the army, as be was, but men who had written | 
Tt fi " H 
ature | 


l regiment, and took his seat as presiding: officer in i 
l! the Senate of Illinois, by virtue of his office as 

He had in this `: 
‘acted, as Mr. B. believed, properly and wisely. 
, was a Senator in the State Legislature. | 
! None of these individuals had ever so much as i: 
dreamed that they were violating any principle of | 
constitutional law, or any privilege of any legisla- | 
tive body, by taking those seats to which the choice |, 


In addition to- these facts, Mr. B. was under- | 


and, availing himself of his |; 


he believed, the exception of two or three,) had | 


f à 9 to the wishes 
either of his constituents-or the regiment in which 


Whatever remarks gentlemen might have in- 
 dulged in on his course, he could pledge himself 
to the House that he had not, in presenting him- 
| self before them here as the advocate of the volun- 


© The resolution, had, as he before stated, ‘been 
drawn un by the Secretary of War. Mr. B. had 
i proposed, as colonel, to take no new responsibil- 
‘au. He had already been intrusted with large 
amounts of public property, in the form of camp 
equipage, &c. These were put under his control 
:as an officerof the army. No officer was required 
i to give bonds as to the disposition of such things. 
|, Every captain in the army was intrusted with all 
i the clothing for his own company; and many offi- 
: cers had the charge of more military clothing in 
| the course of a year for one regiment of men than 
i this resolution would put at his own disposal for 
the use of ten regiments. He cared notin what 
i| form the object he had in view for the benefit of 
|! the volunteer regiments was effected, provided it 
was done in any form. Let the clothing be putin 
charge of the commissary, if the House preferred 
that arrangement. [fit could only be accomplished 
at all, he should feel grateful and pleased to have 
‘been the instrament of making some addition to 
the soldierly appearance of these troops in the 
field, 

Mr. SCHENCK said there could be no more 
appropriate time than the present to bring before 
` the House a question of privilege, having relation 

to the seat upon that floor of the gentleman from 
i Ilinois (Mr. Baker] who had just addressed them. 
i The gentleman would not, he was sure, misunder- 
‘| stand him, neither would the House; it was with 
| the utmost good feeling toward that gentleman that 
! he made the present remarks, and exclusively from 
} a sense of duty that he was induced to suggest to 
| the House the propriety of looking into a question 
i which, as he viewed it, concerned the independ- 
‘ence of the legislative department of this Govern- 
ment. 

‘The CHAIR here reminded Mr. Scnencx that 
ia vote of the House, recently taken, had shown 
that no quorum was present in the Hall, and he 
would suggest to the gentleman the propriety of not 
pressing so important a subject, or offering any 
i; resolution in regard to it in so thin a House.. | 

Mr. SCHENCK replied that, under these cir- 
cumstances, he certainly should not press the 
inquiry at this time. The resolution he had de- 
' signed to offer proposed an inquiry by the Com- 
i: mittee of Elections as to the right of the honorable 
: Mr. Baxer, of Llinois, to occupy a seat upon the 
| floor of the House, he having accepted a commis- 
sion in the army of the United States, and now 
doing service and receiving compensation as an 
army officer. It was bascd on this provision in 
the Constitution of the United States, 6th section, 
‘article first. It contained, in the first part of the 
: sentence, a general provision, which did not touch 

the case. It was in these words: 

‘© No Senator or Representative shall, during the time for 

whieh he was elocted. be appointed to any civil office under 
i the authority of the United States, which shall have been 

created, or the emoluments whereof shaft have been in- 
: ereased, during such time?’ 

And then, in a separate branch of the sentence, 
came the following provision: 

«And no person holding any office under the United States 
hall bea member of either House during his continuance 


n office.”? iy , 
This language embraced military officers, as well 


s such as were civil in their character. The ques- 
tion presented would of course be, whether, having 
| received his commission as colonel from State 
| authority, but performing service for, and receiving 
i! pay from, the Government of the United States, 


ii 
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he. was, in the view of the Constitution, to be con- 
sidered as a State or a Federal officer? |, 

The case might, in some respects, ally itself to 
that of every member of Congress who received 
his commission from the State which elected him, 
but performed his official duty as a constituent por- 
tion of the Government of the Unite 


But Mr. S. would not press the 
His only object in the resolution | 
was to propose an inquiry, and perhaps that might 
be agreed to now; he was confident the gentleman | 
from Hlinois himself would not object. H 

Mr. BAKER said he could have no objection to | 
such an inquiry but this—the having his name | 
dragged before the House and the country as in- 
volved in the question. _ He should start the next | 
day on his return to the army; and such being the jį 
ease, he now very respectfully tendered to the | 
Elouse the resignation of his seat as a member, and '| 
took his farewell of all its members, including es- ii 
pecially his very respectable friend from Ohio, [Mr. 
STARKWEATHER. | y 

Mr. SCHENCK said that t 


United States. 
ques tion now. 


hough this gentle- 


man’s case was thus taken out of the inquiry, there ‘| 


were others of a like kind which would come up; | 


and as it was a grave question between the Federal || 


and. the State Governments of the country, he | 
hoped it would feceive due consideration and a | 
deliberate decision. 


THE CONGRESSION 


d States, and ; 


received as such his pay from the treasury of the | 


i 


: surrounded by numero 


ers in his inter- 


to exhibit, the suavity of his mann 
and the confi- 


course with his brother members, 
dence in the purity of his motives, 
more to increase the admiration of his friends, 
and extorted homage from. his opponents. 

In 1840, then not forty years of age, he was 
elected to a full term in the Senate of the United 
States, which elevated position he filled in a man- 
ner highly honorable to himself and eminently 
useful to his country. 

There was a blunt honesty 
frank boldness in his manner which, 
| might sometimes offend, always commen 
to our respect } É 

He was taken suddenly ill on Friday evening, 
while on a visit to Baltimore. His disease resisted 
all the skill and attention which the solicitude of 
| his friends had summoned from Baltimore and 
Philadelphia, and on Tuesday morning about five 
o'clock, in the full possession of all his faculties, 
with a perfect consciousness of his approaching 
end, with a firmness which marked his whoie life, 
us friends from both houses 
of Congress, perished all: but the immortal spirit 
of ALEXANDER Barrow. sg 

Although his disease was so violent in its course 
that many of his friends scarcely knew of his ill- 
ness until after its fatal termination, L had the 
melancholy satisfaction of being with him a few 
hours before he died. His last moments were 


of purpose and a 


A quorum having appeared, 

The SPEAKER laid before the Fouse a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Navy, trans- | 
mitting a report from the Commissioner of Pen- 
sions, embracing “a list of the names of persons | 
who have applied for relief under the navy pension | 
laws, and whose claims have been rejected, with | 
the reasons therefor;’? which letter and report | 
were laid upon the table. | 


DEATH OF HON. ALEXANDER BARROW. 


A message having been received from the Senate | 
announcing the death of the Hon. ALEXANDER | 
Barrow, Senator from the State of Louisiana— 

Mr. MORSE, of Louisiana, rose and addressed 
the House as follows: ` 

Mr. Speaker: The melancholy communication 
which has just been read, and a request from my 
colleagues in this House, has devolved upon me 
the painful duty of arresting the ordinary business 
of. your body for the purpose of announcing the | 
solemn intelligence that A.exanper Barrow, late 
one of the Senators from the State of Louisiana, is 
now no more. 

Within the past year Death has reaped a golden 
harvest, and numbers among his victims some of ! 
the brightest ornaments of our Commonwealth. 

To many of these it has been permitted to give 
the latest pulsation of their hearts and the last life- 
drop of their blood in defence of_their country— 
to realize the noblest sentiment that can animate 
the human heart, ‘‘ How sweet it is to die for our ! 
country.” But that death is still more noble when 
heralded by the shouts of victory, so dearly pur 
chased by their own valor. i 

Among the many noble sons whose untimely ` 
death our common mother. now deplores, none, : 


! 
| 
i 
[i 


not one, combined in a more enviable form those i 
rare qualities of head and heart which make men `: 


love them, than did my departed friend. 
A native of the State of Tennessee, born within 


a few miles of the city of Nashville, the first ele- |: 


ments of that chivalric character, that noble bear- 


ing, that manly form and vigorous constitution, j 
were in part reccived from carly education and dis- ʻ; 
ii that has occurred, within the brief space of four 


cipline at the Military Academy at West Point. 

He pursued his legal studies in Tennessee, and ` 
there laid the foundation of a thorough acquaint- | 
ance with English jurisprudence. | r 
soon after to the State of Louisiana, and made 
himself well acquainted with the principles of the 
civil law, in which he promised to become one of . 
the most distinguished jurisconsults, had not the : 


partiality of his friends and his own inclinations | 
marked out for him another career. 


a 
H 


Hone 
i marble, nor the canvass, to recall the many kind || 


He removed |! 


occupied with the tenderest and heart-rending allu- 
sions to his wife, children, and, country. 

When these melancholy tidings shall reach his 
now happy home, who can penetrate, in imagina- 
tion, that veil of wo that must enshroud his wife 
and only daughter, but will offer up to the Dispo- 
ser of all things one prayer that he will “tempter 
the wind to the shorn lamb.” 


i his wife and his daughter in Louisiana, constitute 
all his immediate family. A recommendation to 
| his friends to watch over their education, and be 
i as a father to them, one bitter pang that he could 
not for the last time press her to his bosom who 
had been to him the most devoted wife, were the 
last of earthly matters that occupied his thoughts. 
May his children be only worthy of their sire! 
His friends ask no more. 

When Í pressed his cold hand for the last time, 


| disease seemed scarcely to have weakened, and, 
in a voice of more than usual firmness, said, 1 
| shall never see Louisiana more.” No, brave spirit, 


it you will not again revisit the scenes of so many 


i brightand happy years, but your numerous friends 


ed not the presence of that manly form, nor the 


' and delightful associations that will forever Le en- 
| twined with the name of ALEXANDER Barrow. 
Was this dispensation of Providence visited 


lives is, the death of our friend forms an impres- 
sive lesson. 


Among the youngest members of the Senate, | 


: blessed with competence, extensive and influential 
‘ family connexions, health, and a constitution not 
impaired or even approached by disease, there was 
no member of either House who had a more rea- 
| sonable expectation in looking forward to a long 
i and brilliant career; and, when the summons shall 
come to all of us, may the consciousness of a well- 
i spent life enable us to meet it like a ‘t Preux Che- 
valier, sans peur et sans reproche.” 

The death of ALExanpER Barrow is the fourth 


| 
i 4 : h 
l years, in the small delegation from Louisiana; and 
! Bossier, Dawson, Barrow! 


: holds you dead bears not alive four nobler spirits; 
: and, while the mighty Mississippi rolls her tribute 


i to the sea, your memories will live in the hearts || 


of your countrymen, 


‘i In conclusion, I move you the adoption of the į; 


served still’ 


though it | 
ded itself’ | 
from the consciousness of its integrity. | 


| ‘Iwo sons, the younger of whom was with him, į 
ij and the other a student of Harvard College, with | 


he returned that grasp with a strength which even | 


upon us to remind us how frail the tenure of our | 


true it is “death loves a shining mark, Porter, |, 
30 , What four names į 
| living can outweigh yours dead? The earth that 


Resolved, That the proceedings of this House, in 
relation to the death of the Honorable ALEXANDER 
Barrow, be communicated to the family of the 
deceased by the Clerk. 

Resolved, That this House will attend the funeral 
of the deceased in a body; and, as a further mark 
of respect for his memory; that it do now ad- 
journ 

An 


. kd 
d the House accordingly adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
THURSDAY, December 31, 1846. 


The Senate met to-day for the purpose of pay- 
ing the last tribute of respect to the remains of the 
Hon. Arexanner Barrow, late a Senator from 
the State of Louisiana. 

A few minutes before twelve o’clock, the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the members of the 
Cabinet entered the Chamber, and took seats pro- 
vided for them in the area immediately in front of 
the Vice President’s seat. Shortly afterwards, the 
members of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
preceded by its officers, made their appearance, and 
were seated beside the members of the Cabinet, 
| In the meantime, the Diplomatitic Corps, which 
was fully represented, had entered the Chamber, 
and been provided with seats to the left of the Vice 
President’s chair. Next came the Committee of 
Arrangements, composed of Senators "MANGUM, 
BERRIEN, HUNTINGTON, SPEIGHT, Corwin, and 
Cass; and immediately following them the coffin 
containing the remains of the deceased, covered 
with black velvet, and attended by the pall-bearers, 
Senators CRITTENDEN, J. M. Crayron, BENTON, 
Arcuer, Sevier, and Jounson of Maryland. 
Then followed the sad band of mourners—the 
youngest son of the deceased, and the Senators 
and Representatives from the State of Louisiana. 
The members of the House of Representatives, 
preceded by their Speaker, Clerk, and other offi- 
cers, now slowly entered, and every seat and vacant 

spot in the Chamber was soon occupied. 

| The Rev. Mr. Suicer, Chaplain of the Senate, 
| now read the 40th chapter of Daah: and was fol- 
lowed by the Rev. Mr. Seros, Chaplain of the 
House of Representatives, in an eloquent prayer; 
after which, Rev. Mr. Suicer preached the ser- 
mon, from Job xxx. 23: “ For 1 know that thou 
wilt bring me to death, and to the house appointed 
for all living.” s 

The remains of the honored dead were then re- 
moved to the hearse, followed by the mourners and 
friends. The pee was formed before the 
eastern front of the Capitol, and moved in the fol- 
lowing order: 

The Chaplains of both Houses. 
Physicians who attended the deceased. 
Committee of arrangements: 


i| Mr, Mangum, Mr. Speight, 
| Mr, Berrien, Mr. Corwin, 
i| Mr. Huntington, Mr. Cass. 
| Pall-bearers: 
ii Mr. Crittenden, Mr. Archer, 
| Mr. Benton, Mr. Breese, 
| Mr. J. M. Clayton, Mr. Johnson, of Md. 
H The family and friends of the deceased. 
| 


The Senator and Representatives from the State of 
. Louisiana, as mourners. 
The Sergeant-at-arms of the Senate, 
The Senate of the United States, preceded by the 
Vice President and their Secretary. 
|| The Sergeant-at-arms of the House of Representa- 
tives. 
The House of Representatives, preceded by their 
Speaker and Clerk. 
The President of the United States. 
The Heads of Departments. 
The Chief Justice and Associate Justices of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and its officers. 
The Diplomatie Corps. 
Judges of the United States. 
Officers of the Executive Departments. 
Officers of the Army and Navy. 
The Mayor of Washington. 
Citizens and strangers. 


Having arrived at the burying ground, the re- 
mains were placed in the Congressional vault, until 
| the friends of the deceased shall have made arrange- 
| ments for their removal to Louisiana. 

i! The Rev. Mr. Slicer closed the solemn exercises 
by repeating a portion of the Methodist Episcopal 
burial service. 


i 
j 


fro the State of Louisiana. 

Resolved, That as a testimony of respect for the 
i memory of the deceased, the members and officers | 
t of this House will wear the usual badge of mourn- | 
‘ing for thirty days. 


it 
yi 
i 
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BE. 


After being absent some time, the Vice Presi- | 


pent resumed the chair, and, 
On motion, the Senate ‘adjourned till Monday. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, December 31, 1846. 


The hour of twelve having arrived— 
The SPEAKER called the House to order, and 


announced that in pursuance of the resolution | 


adopted yesterday, the House would proceed to 
the Senate chamber to attend the funeral of the late 
Hon. ALEXANDER Barrow. 

The members of the House accordingly pro- 
ceeded to attend the funeral, and by a resolution 
also passed yesterday, stands adjourned to Satur- 
day next. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SATURDAY, January 2, 1847. 
The Journal of Thursday was read and approved. 


The SPEAKER stated that the business first in 
order was the resolution introduced several days 
ago by Mr. Coss, of Georgia, repealing so much 
of the forty-first rule of the House ‘‘as permits any 
‘member requesting to be excused from voting to 
‘make a brief verbal statement of the reasons for 
‘making such request; which was pending when 
the House adjourned on Wednesday last, and on 
which the previous question had been called. 


The question was taken on scconding the pre- : 


vious question, and the tellers reported in favor of 
a second 60, against it 46; no quorum voting. 

Mr. COBB moved a call of the House; on which 
motion the yeas and nays were taken, and there 
were—yeas 36, nays 113. 

The question was again taken by tellers on sec- 
onding the previous question, and there were for a 
second 79, against it 4]. 


The main question was then put, viz: Will the | 


House agree to the resolution? The vote was 
taken by yeas and nays: yeas 85, nays 73. 

So the resolution repealing so much of the forty- 
first rule of the House “as permits any member 
‘requesting to be excused from voting to make a 
‘brie? verbal statement of the reasons for making 
‘such request,” was adopted, 


On motion of Mr. McHENRY, 

Resolved, That the Committee on Private Land 
Claims be instructed to inquire into the propriety 
of further extending the time in which revolution- 
ary and other bounty land claims may be granted 
and entered, and report by bill or otherwise. 


On motion of Mr. THOMASSON, 

Resolved, That the Committee on Territories in- 
quire into the propriety and expediency of setting 
apart, and defining by distinct metes and bounds, 
a district of country west of the Rocky Mountains 
for the use of the Indians in the Oregon Territory, 
in perpetuity, in which district no white man shal] 
settle without permission of the President of the 
United States, and then only for the purpose of in- 
structing and improving the Indians. 

On motion of Mr. TIBBATTS, 

Resolved, That the Committee of Ways and 
Means inguire into the expediency of increasing 
the tariff of duties on all dutiable articles under the 


present tariff act as high as the revenue standard | 


will permit; of imposing duties on spirits distilled 
or manufactured in the United States; also, on li- 


censes to retailers of liquors; also, on pleasure car- | 


riages and gold and silver ware, as a war measure, 
instead of levying duties on tea and coffee. 


Mr. YOUNG moved the following resolution; 
which was read, and, giving rise to debate, was 
laid on the table: g 

Resolved, That the Secretaries of the several 
Departments be, and they are hereby, directed to 


furnish such accounts and items of accounts and | 


information to the Committee on Public Expendi 
tures as they, the said committee, may deem ne 


cessary in order to enable them to discharge their 


duties according to the rules of this House. 


On motion of Mr. GARRETT DAVIS, 

stesolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be 
requested to furnish this House, from the files of 
his department, all the papers relating to the re- 
cent discharge of Captain L. C. F. Fatio from the 
revenue service, including all copies of his corre- 
spondence with the Department or its officers on 
that subject. 


| 


i 
it 


| the existing war with the republic of Mexico, 
i and thereby avoid borrowing, or taxing coffee and 
| tea the sum of $242,129. He is also requested to 


Mr. BELL offered the following resolution; 
which, giving rise to debate, was laid over under 
the rule: i 

Resolved, That the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs be instructed to report a bill making a reduc- 
tion of twenty-five per cent. on the compensation 
of members of Congress and all other officers in 
the civil departments of the Federal Government 
whose pay can constitutionally be reduced during 
their terms of service. This reduction to continue 
so long as the Mexican war continues, and be in 
lieu of the tax on tea and coffee proposed by the 
President and Secretary of the Treasury. The 
bill also to increase the pay of the non-commis- 
sioned officers, musicians, and privates, of the vol- 
unteers to ten dollars per month in licu of the sum 
now allowed by law, and the increase to commence 
with the Mexican war, and the time such volun- 
teers were mustered into the service of the United 
States. . 

Mr. ANDREW JOHNSON moved the follow- 
ing resolution; which was read, and, giving rise to | 


debate, was laid over: $ 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury | 
report to this House whether or not the sum of 
money bequeathed by James Smithson to the Uni- 
ted States was in the Treasury on the 10th day of 
August, 1846; and if there was neither principal 
nor interest in the Treasury of the United States 
in actual money at the time above mentioned, re- į 
port the precise condition of the said fund atand since 


that period of time; and that he also report to this j; 


House whether or not the $242,129 appropriated by 
an act approved on the 10th day of August, 1846, 
entitled “ An act to establish the Smithsonian In- 
stitution for the increase and diffasion of know- 
ledge among men,” for the erection of a suitable 
building and other purposes, be paid out of the 
taxes collected from the people; and further, report 
to this House as to the propriety of suspending 


the above-described act for the present, or during |; 


Pensions be instructed to inquire into ‘the expe: 
diency of allowing compensation to pension agents 
for services heretofore rendered, and hereafter to 
be rendered; by said agents; and, if deemed expe: 
dient, to report a bill accordingly. : 


Mr. SCHENCK moved the. following resolu> 
tion; which was read, and, being-objected to, was 
laid over under the rule: : a 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be requested to communicate to this House: the 
number, names, residence, and compensation of 
the persons who have been employed by him du> 
| ring the past year as secret agents of his depart- 
| ment, and especially whether he has appointed 
any persons, and how many, and whom, to act as 
| special or secret travelling agents for the detection 
of counterfeiters of the current coin of the United 
States, and by what authority of law- such agents 
have been appointed, their compénsation, ex pendi» 
| tures of every kind, copies of instructions given to 

any such agents, and the reports and.accounts they 
have returned to the department. oi : 

On motion of Mr. DELANO, 

Resolved, That a select committee of five mem- 
bers be appointed, with instructions to inquire into 
the validity of the claim of the States of Missouri, 
: Indiana, Illinois, and Ohio, to three per cent. on 
the minimum price of the lands within their re- 
spective limits which have been taken to satisfy 
land warrants for military services during the revo- 
| lutionary war. 


Mr. VINTON moved the following resolution 
which was read: f 

Resolved, That joint resolution No. 8, to amend 
the Constitution of the United States, be: made‘thè 
special order of the day for Wednesday, the 6th of 
January instant, and for that day only. i 

The SPEAKER stated that it required a vote of 
two-thirds to pass the resolution. _ 

The question was put on agreeing to the reso- 


| 
| 
make such suggestions in relation to retrenching | 
the expenditures of the Government, in any or all | 
of the departments, and particularly in relation to 


the reduction of salaries of all officers where the į; 


salary is over one thousand dollars per annum; 
and that he further report to this House his opin- 
ion of the propriety and practicability of levying 
and collecting an ad valorem tax of twenty per 
cent., or any other rate that may be assumed, on 
gold and silver plate, gold watches, jewelry, pleas- 
ure carriages, &c., and the probable amount of 
revenue which may be raised from the same. He 
will furthermore make any suggestion where, in 
his opinion, the pruning knife of retrenchment can 
be applied with safety and propriety at this time. 

Mr. GRIDER submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was laid over: 


Resolved, That there be printed ten thousand |! 


extra copies of the report of the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury on commerce and navigation, for the 
year ending the 30th June last. l! 

On motion of Mr. COCKE, Hi 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office $! 
and Post Roads be, and they are hereby, instructed f 
to take into consideration the propriety and neces- 
sity of reëstablishing immediately a live of four- 
horse coaches from Blountsville to Knoxville, in 
the State of Tennessee, which has, after a period | 
of thirty years or more, been reduced by the Post- | 
master General, at the recent lettings, to a one- |; 
horse mail. 

On motion of Mr. STANTON, 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office 


and Post Roads be instructed to inquire into the l acquired of the Miami Indians, in Indiana, to a 


expediency of establishing a tri-weekly mail route i 


from Raleigh, through Portersville, Covington, 


Durhamsville, and Ripley, to Dyersburg, in Ten- |; 


nessee. 


Mr. GENTRY moved the following resolution; l 


which was read and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War be, and he i 


| is hereby directed to report to this House the num- į 
ber of volunteers received into the service of the | 


United States under the provisions of an act passed | 
the day of May, 1846; and what number | 
have been discharged in consequence of disability 


produced by disease. 
On motion of Mr. MILTON BROWN, i 


Resolved, That the Committee on Revolutionary } 


i lution, and it was disagreed to, two-thirds not 
voting therefor. 

On motion of Mr, HARPER, R 

Resolved, That the Committee on Publie Lands 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency of ap- 
propriating a part of the unappropriated public 
lands to aid in supporting the lunatic asylum in 
the State of Ohio. 


Mr. TILDEN moved the folowing 
| which, giving rise to debate, was. lai 

i the rule: ; ` 
Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be re- 
| quested to report to this House for what offence 
and upon what authority Samuel Jackson, a sea- 
man in the United States navy, was executed’ on 
board the frigate Cumberland, on the 17th of Sep- 
tember last; and if in his possession, that he also 
furnish to this House the testimony upon which 
said seaman was condemned and executed. 


On motion of Mr. CUMMINS, : 
Resolved, That the Committee on Revolutionary 
| Pensions be instructed to inquire into the expedi- 
ency of reporting a bill granting pensions to all 
persons engaged in the military service of the 
United States in its wars with Indians, from the 
year 1787 to the year 1800, whether serving as 
spies, rangers, or otherwise. _ 

Mr. THURMAN gave notice that he, at an 
early day, would ask leave to bring in a bill rela- 
tive to the Virginia military district in the State of 
Ohio. 

Mr. CATHCART gave notice that he would, 
at an early day, move for leave to introduce bills 


resolution; 
over under 


`of the followmg titles: 


i A bill for the prosecution of the work upon the * 
‘harbor of Michigan City, in Indiana; 
A bill for the reduction of the price of the lands 


| minimum of one dollar and twenty-five cents per 

i acre; and : . . 

A bill granting a certain quantity of land in the 

State of Indiana, to aid in the construction of the 

Buffalo and Mississippi railroad through said State 
Mr. OWEN moved the following resolution: 

Resolved, That House bill No. 556, to increase 

the pay of the army of the United States, be made 

| the special order for Tuesday next. Ț 

| The SPEAKER stated that it required a vote of 

-thirds to pass the resolution. 
Te an nays were ordered and taken on 
| the adoption of the resolution, and were, yeas 151, 


i 


i nays 7. 
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So.the resolution was agreed to, and the bill to 
increase the pay of the army made. the special | 
order for Tuesday next. 


Mr. PETTIT offered the following resolution; 
which was read, and, debate arising thereon, it was | 
laid over under the rule: H 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be request- , 
ed to report to this House how many regiments of | 
volunteers have been detained at and near the 
‘mouth of the Rio Grande ever since they reached | 
the borders of Mexico, and not employed against | 
the enemy; from what State or States they went 
and what, if any, is the reason for so detaining | 
them. 

On motion of Mr. CALEB B. SMITH, 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Ofice |: 
and Post Roads inquire into the expediency of |; 
establishing a post route from Hagerstown, in ' 
Wayne county, Indiana, to Winchester, in Ran- || 
dolph county, in said State. : 

Mr. HENLEY introduced, in pursuance of pre- | 
vious notice, a bill to reduce the expense of navi- ; 
gating the Ohio river; which was twice read, and 
referred to the Committee on Roads and Canals. 

On motion of Mr. STEPHEN ADAMS, 

Resolved, That the Committee on Private Land 
Claims be instructed to inquire into the expediency |, 


« 


of extending the provisions of an act entitled !i p 


«An act to authorize the issuance of patents to the |! 
last bona fide transferee of reservations under the |! 
treaty between the United States and the Creek |; 
tribe of Indians, which was coneluded on the 24th |. 
of March, 1832,” to reservations under the treaty i 
of 1830, between the United States and the Choc- 
taw Indians; and that said committee report by 
bill or otherwise. 


On motion of Mr. ROBERTS, ' 
Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Ofiice 
and Post Roads be instructed to inquire into the ;! 
expediency of establishing a post route from Hilis- i; 
boro’, Mississippi, via Ludlow, Densontown, to | 
Canton, Mississippi. ; 

Mr, JACOB THOMPSON moved the following |i 
resolution; which was read, and, giving rise to de- i 
bate, was laid over: ji 

Resolved, That the memorial of the Legislature i: 
of the State of Mississippi, relative to the murda- |i 
ted portions of the public lands in said State, be i 
referred to the Committee on the Public Lands; $| 
and that the said committee be instructed to in- | 
quire into the expediency of appropriating a por- f 


tion of suid inundated lands for the construction of | 
a levee on the eastern bank of the Mississippi i 
river, 

Mr, WENTWORTH proposed the following |, 
tesolution, on which he demanded the previous i; 
question: i 

Resolved, Thatit is inexpedient to levy any duty 
on tea and coffee, 

Mr. PAYNE. 
tion, 

The SPEAKER. Itis too late to debate the res- 
olution, the gentleman from Hlmois [Mr. Wexr- ii 
worry] having demanded the previous question !; 
thereon. . 

Mr. R. CHAPMAN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to |! 
know if gentlemen can, in the same breath in which 
they present a resolution to which there is objec- 
tion, move the previous quéstion, and thus cut off 
all debate or objection? Ifso, gentlemen may con- i 
tinually follow the same course. j 

The SPEAKER said thatit had been frequently <; 
decided that any gentleman had a right to demand ; 
the previous question; and that the previous ques- | 
tion having been demanded, necessarily precluded | 
all debate. : 

Mr. PAYNE moved that the resolution be laid | 


Į desire to debate that resolu- : 


gy 


ue 


NAYS—Messrs. Abbott, Anderson, Arnold, Baringer, Bell, | 
Benton, James Black, Blanchard, Brinkerhoff, Brodhead 
Milton Brown, Buffington, William W. Campbell, Carroll, 


Benjamin Thompson, Tibbatts, 1 Pru 
| Vance, Vinton, Wentworth, Wheaton, White, Williams, | 


i to lay on the table, and refuse the previous ques- | 


: resolution before them. 


: BeH, Benton, James Black, Blanchard, Brinkerhoft, Brod- || r n of 5 Mr. Ond 
| ceasing disposition to combine with foreign n 


| Dumap, Ellsworth, Erdman, John H. Ewing, Foster, Fr. 


! born Jones, Kennedy, Daniel P. King, Preston King, Teih, 
i Levin, Lewis, Long, Lumpkin, McClelland, Joseph J. 


: Yost—!15. 

: Bowlin, Be 
s : k 

ison, Harmanson, Pase E. Holmes, George S. Houston, | 

! way, and Woodward—43. 


| amendment, to be proposed when in order, to the |} 


‘service of the same, and allowing them bounty 
33 


| the termination thereof, the monthly p 


; and private, who (since the first day of May last} may have 


| the service of the United States for a period of five years, or 


Cocke, Collamer, Crozier, Cummins, Garrett Davis, Delano, 
De Mott, Dilingham, Dixon, Dockery, Dunlap, Ellsworth, 
Erdman, John H. Ewing, Fries, Giddings, Graham, Grider, 
Grinnell, Grover, Hale, Hamlin, Harper, Hastings, Henley, 
Hilliard, Hoge, Dias B. Holmes, Hough, Samuel D. Hab- 
bard, Hudson, Washington Hunt, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Jen- 
kina, James H. Johnson, Kennedy, Daniel P. King, Preston 
King, Lefer, Leib, Levin, Lewis, Long, McClelland, Jos. 
3. MeDowell, McGaughey, McHenry, Mclivaine, Marsh, 
Moseley, Moulton, Perry, Pollock, Ramsey, Rathbun, Relie, 
Ripley, Julius Rockwell, Root, Runk, Sawtelle, Sawyer, 
Seammon, Schenck, Severance, Truman Smith, Albert 
Smith, Thomas Smith, Caleb B. Smith, Robert Smith, 
Starkweather, Strohm, Strong, Thibodaux, Thomasson, 
Tilden, Toombs, Trumbo, | 


Winthrop, Wood, Wright, Young, and Yost—106. 
Mr. Q. S. HOUSTON inquired of the Chair, 
whether, if the House should vote down the motion 


tion, it would not ther be in order to move a refer- 
. ; < 

ence of the resolution to the Committee of Ways 

and Means, who bad the subject-matter of the 


The SPEAKER said, that in case the resolution 
was not laid on the table, the House could make 
such disposition of it as it thought proper. 

The question being upon seconding the demand 
for the previous question—103 voting in the afirm- 
ative, noes not counted—there was a second. 

The question, “ Shall the main question be now |; 
vt??? was ordered to be now taken. if 
The SPEAKER proceeded to put the main}, 
question, when the yeas and nays were demanded |; 
and ordered, and being taken, resulted—yeas 115, | 
nays 48, as follows: i 

YRAS—Messrs, Abbott, Anderson, Arnold, Barringer, 


head, Milton Brown, Buttington, William W. Campbell, 
Carroll, Cathcart, Cocke, Collamer, Cranston, Crozier, Gar- 
rott Davis, Delano, Mott, Dillingham, Dixon, Docke 


Bi) 
Garvin. Gentry, Giddings, Graham, Grider, Grinnell, Grover, 
Hale, Uamlii, Harper, Hastings, Henley, Hilliard, Hoge, 
Hough, Jolin W. Houston, Samuel D. Hubbard, Hudson, į 
Huugerford, Washington Hunt, Joreph R. Ingersoll, Jenkins, | 
James H. Johnson, Joseph Johnson, Andrew Johnson, Sea- Vi 

i 


MeDowell, James McDowell, McGaughey, MeHeury, Me- 
Yvaine, Marsh, Moseley, Moulton, Niven, Norris, Perri, 
Perry, Pollock, Ramsey, Rathbun, Relfe, Ripley, Julins 
Rockwell, Root, Runk, Sawtelle, Sawyer, Scammon, | 
Schenek, Severance, Truman Smith, Albert Smith, Thomas | 
Smith, Caleb B. Smith, Starkweather, St. John, Strohn, | 
Strong, Thibodaux, Thomasson, Benjamiu Thompson, Tib- | 
batts, ilden, Trumbo, Vance, Vinton, Wentworth, Whea- i 
ton, White, Wiliams, Wilmot, Winthrop, Wright, and { 

i 

i 

i 


NAYS—Mess tepben Adams. Bayly, Biggs, Bowdon, 

d, William G. Brown, Burt, Reuben Chapman, į 
Chase, Clarke, Cobb, Collin, Cottrell, Cullom, Cunningham, 
Dargan, Douglass, Ficklin, Giles. Goodyear, Gordon, Haral- j 


Edmund W. Hnbard, Hunter, George W. Jones, Lawrence, 
Leake, La Sere, Ligon, MeClernand, McKay, Barkley 
Martin, Morse, Parrish, Payne, Reid, Roberts, Leonard H. i 
Sims, Simpson, Stanton. Jacob Thompson, Toombs, Fred- | 


So the resolution was adopted. i! 
Mr. ROBERT SMITH introduced the following |; 


bill “to increase the pay of the non-commissioned | 
officers, musicians, and privates of the army of the 
United States, andthe militia and volunteers in the 


land in certain cases,’ 


i l by the Senate and House of Represent- 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
from the commencement of the war with Mexico until 
y of the non-com- 
and privates, of the army of 
and volunteers in the ser- 


non-commissioned officer, musician, and private, who has 
yohinteered, or who may volunteer, for a period less than 
during the war, and who shall have gone, or may go, into 
actual service, and remain until he is honorably discharged, 
shall be entitle ant for one hundred and sixty acres 
of land belo nited States, and subject to entry 
at the date of said warrant. 7 

“See. 3. And be it further enacted, That there shall be al- 
Jowed and paid to each non-commissioned officer, musician, 


i 
Ind he it further enacted, That each volunteer, | 
: 


enlisted or volunteered, or who shall enlist or volunteer, in 


during the war with Mexico, a bounty of fifteen dollars; but 
to those who may hereafter enlist or volunteer, the payment 
of ten dollars of said bounty shall be withheld, until the sol- 
dier enlisting shall join the corps in which he is to serve 
and the soldier voluntecring shall be mustered into the ser- 
vice of the United States. 

_ “Src. 4, nd beit further enacted, That each non-commis- 
sioned officer, musician, or private, in the army of the Uni- 
ted States, at the commencement of the war with Mexico, 
or who shall enlist in the army, or volunteer in the service, li 
of the United States, for a period of five years, or during the |i 
existence of the war with Mexico, and who shall serve until 
the termination of said war, or until honorably discharged Í 


from the army, shali be entitled to a warrant for three hun- 
dred and twenty acres of land belonging to the United States 
subject to entry. , 

E Sec.5. Andbe it further enacted, That the widow, if there 
be one; if there be no widow, then the child or cbildren, if 
there be any; and if there be no child, then the father or 
mother, if there be either; and if there he neither father nor 
mother, then the brothers and rs, of any non-commis. 
sioned officer, musician, or private, of the army of the Uni- 
ted States, or militia or volunteers in the same, who has 
been, or may be killed in battle, or has dicd in service during 
the war with Mexico, or who has died, or may die, of wounds 
received, or sickness or dizease incurred, while in the ser- 
vice of the United States, after their discharge from the 
army, shall be entitled to a warrant for the same quantity of 
land to which such non-commissioned officer, musician, or 
private, of the army of the United States, or militia or vol- 
unteers, would have been entitled, under the second and 
fourth sections of this act, and shail be entitled to locate the 
game upon any land in the United States subject to entry.” 

Mr. GRAHAM introduced an amendment, to 
be proposed, when in order, to the “bill to increase 
the pay of the non-commission ed officers, mu- 
sicians, and privates of the army of the United 
States, and the militia and volunteers in the service 
of the same, and allowing them bounty land in 
certain cases.” i 


Mr. G.’s amendment proposes to 
aliow the privates ten dollars per month during the 
existence of the war, and to grant a bounty in land 
to those who shall serve till the end of the war. 

Mr. FICKLIN offered the following resolu- 
tions; which were read, and giving rise to debate, 
were laid over under the rule : 

Resolved, by the House of Representatives, That the 


| repeated insults to our national flag, the unwarranted dep. 
i redations upon the persons and property. of our citizens; 


the failure to comply with treaty stipulations; the refusal to 


; pay the just demands of our citizens; the rejection and 


maltreatment of our Minister, Mr. Slidell; and the un- 
ations for the 
purpose of crippling our interests in the ports of Mexico, 
constitute good and sufficient causes for the United States 
to declare war against her, independent of and apart from 
the attack which she inade upon our army in May last upon 
the Rio Grande. 

Resolved, That when war was commenced by the act of 
Mexico, the attack of her army upon ours should not only 
have been repulsed, but the glorious victories of the 8th and 
Oth of May last, achieved by our gallant officers and soldiers, 
should kave been followed np unti) that.Government was 
suficiently rebuked for its temerity. 

Resolved, That it is the duty of every true-hearted Ameri- 
can to stand by the Government in this conflict, and not 
give encouragement to the enemy by declaring that they are 
right, and we are wrong. 

Resolved, That, while the country is engaged in war, and 
our troops are in the battle-field, no party should seek or 
desizn to make political capital by exposing to the enemy 
our weak points or our party divisions at home, but all should 
unite ws onc man to bring the war to a speedy and glorious 
termination. 

Resolved, 'That the brave volunteers in our army have 
fully vindicated the eharaeter for intrepid valor and bold 
daring assigned to them by the partiality of fricnds ; and 
they need not be kept out of battle by reason of any distrust 
of them or their willingness to fight “to the death.” 

Resolved, That we deplore the policy which retained four- 
teen thousand of our gallant volunteers in the vicinity of the 
Rio Grande, where some fifteen hundred have fallen victims 
to the diseases of the country, and have becn wrapped in 
their blankets and buried in a land of strangers. 

Resolved, That our volunteers who have been kept out of 
battle have evinced the utmost firmness and patriotism by 
remaining at their posts for more than six months, (while 
their comrades were dying amoug them,) uncheered by the 
prospect of shortly winning Jaurels on the battle-field. 

Resolved, That the pay of the volunteers should be speed- 


, ily increased to ten dolars per month, together witha liberal 


grant of bounty lands at the close of the war. 


Mr. DOUGLASS gave notice that he would, at 
an early day, ask leave to bring in a joint resolu- 


i tion concerning the improvement of the Great 
: Wabash and Ilinois rivers by the Legislatures of 


the States of Indiana and Illinois. 
Mr. McCLERNAND moved the following res- 
olution: 
Resolved, That House bill No. 9, to reduce and 


: graduate the price of the public lands, be made the 


special order of the day for Monday, the lith in- 
stant, and that the consideration of the same be 
continued from day to day until the same is dis- 
posed of. 

Mr. McCLERNAND moved the previous ques- 
tion; which was not seconded. 

Mr. RATHBUN stated his desire to debate the 
resolution, and asked that it be laid over; and the 
resolution was accordingly laid aside. 


Mr. HILLIARD, pursuant to-notice, asked and 
obtained leave to introduce a bill to reorganize the 
district courts of the United States in Alabama; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 


On motion of Mr. HILLIARD, 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads be instructed to inquire into the 
expediency of repealing the 18th section of an act 


1847. 
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of Congress of the 3d March, 1845, which reads 
as follows: 

“And be it further enacted, That it shall be the duty of 
the Postmaster General, in all future lettings of contracts 
for the transportation of the mail, to let the same in every 
ease to the lowest bidder tendering sufficient guarantees for 
faithful performance, without other reference ta the made of 
transportation than may be necessary to provide fof the due 
eelerity, certrinty, and security of such transportation; nor 
ghall any new contractor hereafter be required to purchasc 
out, or take at a valuation, the stock or vehicles of any pre- 
vious contractor for the same route.” 

On motion of Mr. GEORGE S. HOUSTON, 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads be instructed to inquire into the 
expediency of establishing a post route front Jas- 
per, the county seat of Walker county, to Pike- 
ville, the county seat of Marion county, Alabama; 
also, a post road. from Point Smith, to Buzzard 
Roost, in Franklin county, Alabama; also, a post 
road from Decatur, Morgan county, Alabama, by |) 
Houston’s store, to Jasper, the county seat of || 
Walker county, Alabama. 


On motion of Mr. REUBEN CHAPMAN, 

Resolved, That the Committee of Ways and i; 
Means be instructed to inguire into the expediency 
of permitting the Tennessee and Coosa Railroad 
Company, chartered by the General Assembly of 
the State of Alabama, to import thé iron for said | 
road free of duty. 


Mr. COTTRELL gave notice, that at an early 
day he would ask leave to introduce a bill to re- 
linquish to the State of Alabama lands remaining | 
unsold in that State on the first day of January, 
1847, 


Mr. BOWLIN presented a memorial of the Le- 
gislature of the State of Missouri, asking a grant of 
land, for the purpose of draining the great swamp |; 
in the States of Missouri and Arkansas; which 
was laid upon the table, and ordered to be print- | 
ed. 

Mr. BOWLIN also presented a memorial of | 
Charles D. Drake, Esq., and one hundred and 
twenty others, citizens of St. Louis, Missouri, | 
praying to have the vacant panel in the Rotundo of į 
the Capitol filled with a painting commemorating 
western historical incidents, and particularly re- 
commending the scene of the treaty of General |; 
George Rogers Clark, at North Bend, in 1780, | 
with the Indians, and Mr. Charles Deas, a western ; 
artist, as a gentleman peculiarly qualified to exe- 
cute the design. ; f 

Mr. B. thought this memorial peculiarly wortby 
of the consideration of the House, asit came from 
a large and highly respectable body of citizens of 
St. Louis, Missouri, and petitioned to have one of 
the recesses in the Rotundo filled with a painting 
representing one of the finest portions of western 
scenery, and the scene of one of the most interest- 
ing events in American history. He moved, there- 
fore, that the memorial be printed; which motion | 
being objected to, he subsequently moved that it 
be referred to the Committee on the Library. 

Agreed to. 

Mr. LEONARD H. SIMS moved the following |! 
resolution: ; an ae 

Resolved, That the people of the United States 
are too patriotic to refuse any necessary tax in time 
of war. i , i| 

Mr. S. moved the previous question. f 

Mr, RATHBUN moved to lay the resolution on 
the table. 

A. motion was here made that the House do now 
adjourn; and the tellers reported for adjournment 
65, against it 69. ; 

The question to lay the resolution on the table : 
was then taken by yeas and nays, as follows: 

YEAS—Messers. Abhott, Arnold, Wm. W. Campbell, Car- 
roll, Cranston, Delano, Dixon, Ellsworth, John H. Ewing, 
Hale, Elias B. Holmes, Samuel D. Hubbard, Hudson, D. P, 
King, Lewis, Rathbun, Ripley, Julius Rockwell, Truman ii 
Smith, Strom, Toombs, and Winthrop—22, 

NAYS—Messrs. Stephen Adams, Barringer, Bayly, Bed- 
inger, Benton, Biggs, James A. Black, Bowdon, Bowlin, 
Boyd, Brodhead, Milton Brown, William G. Brown, Burt, || 
John H. Campbell, Catheart, Reuben Chapman, Chase, | 
Clarke, Cobb, Cocke, Collin, Cottrell, Crozier, Cullom, | 
Cunningham, De Mott, Dillingham, Dockery, Douglass, Dun- | 
lap, Erdman, Faran, Ficklin, Foster, Fries, Garvin, Gentry, |! 
Giddings, Giles, Goodyear, Gordon, Graham, Grider, Grin- |; 
nell, Grover, Hamlin, Haralson, Harmanson, Hastings, Hoge, 
J.W. Houston, G. S. Houston, Washington Hunt, Jenkins, J. | 
H. Johnson, Joseph Johnsen, Andrew Johnson, George W. 
Jones, Seaborn Jones, Kennedy, Leake, Leffier, La Sere, 
Ligon, Long, Lumpkin, McClelland, McClernand, Josep! 
J. McDowell, James McDowell, McGaughey, McHenry. 
Mcllvaine, Barkley Martin, Morse, Moseley, Moulton, Nor- | 
ris, Parrish, Payne, Perry, Pollock, Ramsey, Reid, Relfe, 
Sawtelle, Sawyer, Scamimon, Seddon, Leonard H. Sims, 


| Monday next. 


‘ternal trade of the northern, northeastern and 


| near the mouth of the Des Moines river, to the | 
i: mouth of the St. Peter’s; how long said lands have 


| on the Cedar and [owa rivers, in the State of Iowa, 
; and to improve the navigation of said rivers; 


i lands within the boundary limits of the State of | ‘Also, from the same, showing the Aawareement 


Simpson, Caleb B. Smith, Robert Smith, Stanton, Stark- 
weather, Strong, Thibodaux, Thomasson, Jacob Thomp- 
son, Thurman, Tibbatts, Tredway, Trumbo, Wentworth, 
Williams, Woodward, and Wright 107. 

The previous question was then seconded, and 
the main question ordered to be put, viz: Will the 
House agree to the resolution? Which question 
was taken by yeas and nays, and decided unani- 
mously in the affirmative—126 members voting. 

So the resolution was adopted. 

On motion of Mr. RELFE, 

Resolved, That the House bill “to raise for a 
limited time an additional military force, and for 
other purposes,” be made the special order for 


Mr. McCLELLAND offered the following, 
which was read and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be 
requested to inform this House what measures, if | 
any, have been adopted by the Department to 
procure and preserve correct information as to the 
amount, extent, and nature of the coasting and in- 


northwestern frontier; and whether the collection 
of such statistics can be aided by, and by what, ! 
legal enactments; also, whether the laws of the ; 
United States relative to and regulating the enrol- 
ment and licensing of ships and vessels engaged in 
the coasting and foreign trade on said frontiers, 
and for the prevention and punishment of offences 
gainst the revenue and against the navigation laws 
of the said frontiers, are, in his opinion, simple, 


confused, and marked some- 


revision of these laws expedient; and if he does, 
that he suggest such course as to him may seem 
most advisable to secure the framing of a proper 
and satisfactory code to be submitted to Congress. 

Mr. LEFFLER moved the following resolu- 
tions, which were read and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury 
communicate to this House, as near as may be, 
the quantity of unsold public lands within thirty 
miles of the Mississippi river, on each side there- 
of, from the southern extremity of the lower rapids, | 


been in market; together with the annual and aver- 
age amount of the net proceeds of the same for 
the last five years. 

Resolved, ‘That the Secretary of War communi- 
cate to this House the amount of money heretofore 
expended in the improvement of the Des Moines 
and Rock River Rapids of the Upper Mississippi, 
together with any surveys or estimates heretofore 
made in relation to the probable amount of expen- 


; ditures necessary to improve the navigation of the |) 


same. 

Mr. HASTINGS gave notice that at an early 
day he would ask leave to introduce— 

A bill to provide for the sale of the public lands 


A bill to provide for the redemption of certain 
inundated Jands on the Mississippi river, in the 
State of Iowa; and 

A bill to authorize the city of Dubuque to pre- 
empta certain island in the Mississippi river. 

On motion of Mr. HASTINGS, 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be 
requested to inform this House what amount of 
the public lands have been appropriated by alter 
nate sections in the States of Ohio, Indiana, Hli- 


| 
| 
i 
| 
i 
! 


Iowa. 
On motion of Mr. HASTINGS, | 
Resolved, That the Secretary of War be requested | 
to inform the House what military forces are at! 
present on the frontiers of 
and the cause of disbanding the late company of | 
mounted volunteers stationed at Fort Atkinson, 


Towa. g 
Mr. MORSE gave notice that at an early day 
he would ask leave to introduée a bill to amend the 


ii a communication from the Secretar 


nois, and Arkansas, for internal improvements, | 
and the total amount of the public lands granted to |: 
l each of the above States, and also the total amount 
| of money heretofore received by the Government |; 
| of the United States from the sales of the public | 


Towa and Wisconsin, f 


y ` e y " 
| several acts of Congress’ in relation to the ‘circuit 
and district courts of the United States for the State 
of Louisiana. 
_ Mr. MOULTON offered the following. resolu- 
tion, which was read; and, debate arising thereon, 
it was laid over? / ee 
Resolved, That the Committee on the Militia’ be 


il instructed to inquire into the propriety of assembling 


1 a ss, 

a board of militia officers, to consist of the adjutant 
general from each State, at the seat of Government, 
for the purpose of submitting a plan to the next 
| Congress for the better organization, drill, and.dis- 
| cipline of the militia of the United States, and that 
the said committee report by bill or otherwise. - 


Mr. PAYNE asked leave of the House to intro- 
duce a resolution, stating that he did not hear the 
State of Alabama called, if it was called at all; but, 
before he obtained leave to offer his resolution, 

The House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, &c. 

Petitious, memorials, &c., were presented and 
referred, under the rule, as follows: 

By Mr. ABBOTT: The petition of Isaac Re How and 
: forty others, citizens of Haverhill, in the State of Massachu- 
setts, deploring the evils of the war with Mexico, and re- 
spectfully but earnestly requesting Congress to use all con- 
stitutional powers to bring it to a speedy close, if possible, 
without any further effusion of blood: 

By Mr. LIGON: The memorial of George F. Warfield 
and others, and of Marianne Champagne, praying indemnity 
for French spoliations prior to 1800. Alsn, the petition of 
Mary Anne O’Brien, widow of the late Lucius O’Brien, of 
the United States army, asking for a pension. 

By Mr. LAWRENCE: The petition of Benjamin Blagge, 
of New York, for indemnity for French spoliations. 

By Mr. HILLIARD: The petition of citizens of Russell 
county, Alabama, praying a change in the place of holding 
the United States district court from Tuscaloosa to Mont- 
gomery. Also, a memorial from citizens of Macon county, 
Alabama, praying the removal of the middle district court 
from Tuscaloosa to Montgomery. 

By Mr. SCAMMON: The petition of M. F. Wentworth 
and 85 others, citizens of Kittery, Maine, fora dry-dock at 
the navy yard at said place. Also, the petition of Francis 
Raynes and 66 others, citizens of South Renwick, Maine, 
for the same object. 

By Mr. CRANSTON: The memorial of the heirs of the 
late David Henshaw, praying for relief for French spolia- 
tions. 

By Mr. McILVAINE: A memorial of Richard M. Thomas, 
Annetta M. Fairlamb, and Theresa M. Downing, heirs-at- 
law of Joseph J. Miller, deceased, praying indemnity for 
spoliations by the French prior to 1800. Also, the memorial 
of Peter King, trustee of Mary Whitesides, executrix of Peter 
Whitesides, for the sane. 

By Mr. COLLIN: The petition of masters, owners, and 
other citizens navigating the Hudson river, for two lamp- 
lights on said river, 

By Mr. WOOD: The petition of Hannah Dubois. 

By Mr. WINTHROP: ‘The petition of Charles G. Loring, 
Charles: Brown, and Michael Whitney, executors, for the 
payment of the French indemnities. 

By Mr. JACOB THOMPSON: The petition of Isaac Tay- 
lor and others, praying for a mail route from Pontotoc to 
Ragsdale’s Stand, La Fayette county, Mississippi. 

By Mr. HALE: The petition of Sarah Chase, praying 
: indemnity for French spoliations prior to 1800. ” 


IN SENATE. 
Monpay, January 4, 1847. 


The Journal of Thursday was read and approved. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate 
y of the Navy, 
covering a report from the Commissioner of Pen- 
| sions, showing the applications for navy pensions 
; during the year (846; which was laid on,the table, 
i and ordered to be printed. 

i Also, from the Commissioner of the General 
| Land Office, relative to errors and defective returns 
in certain surveys; which was laid on the table. 

Also, from the Secretary of War, showing the 
expenditures of the various bureaus of the depart- 
ment during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1846; 
‘which was laid on the table, and ordered to be 
printed. 

Also, a report from the Secretary of the Senate, 
showing the persons who have been employed in 
the office of the Secretary of the Senate during the 
1846; which was laid on the-table. 


' year 


of the contingent fund for the year 1846; which 


i 


| was laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. 


t 
; MEMORIALS AND PETITIONS. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, presented the 
: petition of the Rev. Thomas Mulledy, President, 
: the Rev. James A. Ward, Vice President, and of 
the professors, of Georgetown College, in the Dis- 
i| trict of Columbia, praying a modification of the 
| tariff law of the last session of Congress, so as to 


i 
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4, 


exempt from duty all instruments and books im- 
ported for the use of colleges. 

Mr. J. said, that Georgetown College was one | 
of the most ancient and respectable institutions in | 
the Union, and had long sustained a very high | 
reputation. It now contained, he believed, from 
thirty-five to forty students from his own State. 
Feeling a deep interest in the success of the insti- 
tution, and being of opinion that ihe prayer of the 
petition should be granted, he would respectfully 
request that the Committee on Finance, to whom 
he proposed to refer it, would be pleased to give the 
subject a prompt and favorable consideration. 

On ‘his motion the petition was read, and refer- | 
red to the Committee on Finance. i 

i 


Mr. BAGBY presented a petition from the Trus- | 


tees and Faculty of the University of Alabama, in 
relation to the same subject; which was read, and | 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CAMERON presented a petition from the | 
Faculty of Dickinson College, in relation to the ! 


game; which was read, and referred to the Commit- |) 


tee on Finance. | 
Mr. DAYTON presented a petition from the 
Trustees of the College of New Jersey, in relation 
to the same; which was read, and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 
Mr. BUTLER presented a petition from mem- | 
bers of the Faculty of South Carolina, urging the 


5 ag 
same; which was read, and referred to the Commit- 


tee on Finance. 


Mr. CAMERON presented the petition of the | 
Provident Association of Clerks of the District of |! 


Columbia, praying for a renewal of their charter; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
triet of Columbia. 

Mr. CAMERON also presented a petition from 
citizens of Pennsylvania, praying for aid in the 
construction of a railroad from Lake Michigan to | 
the Pacific; which was referred to the Committee 
on Public Lands. 


Mr. CAMERON also presented a petition from i} 


citizens of Bradford county, Pennsylvania, praying 
that measures may be adopted to bring the present 
war with Mexico to an end; which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

In presenting this petition, Mr. CAMERON 
took occasion to express his belief, that there was 
not a single citizen of Pennsylvania who desired 
to see the war terminated in any other than an 
honorable manner. 


Mr. CAMERON also presented five petitions | 
from citizens of Pennsylvania, praying for the abo- | 


lition of slavery in the District of Columbia; which 
were laid on the table. : 

Mr. DAYTON presented two petitions from 
Rahway and another part of the State of New Jer- 
sey, praying that the war may be brought to a! 


| 
i 
| 
| 
i 


Elizabeth Allen, praying for a pension; which 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

| Mr. HUNTINGTON presented a petition from 

citizens of Connecticut, praying that measures may 

be adopted to bring the war to a conclusion; which 

| was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. - 

Mr. WESTCOTT presented a memorial from 
the Legislature of Florida, in relation to the publie 
lands; which was referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. a : 

Mr. W. also presented a memorial praying for 
compensation for services as keeper of the public 


i Committee on Public Lands. 


j jury of St. John’s county, Florida, in relation to 


e Committee on Public Lands. 


Andrews, praying for the settlement of all inter- 


, was laid on the table. 


| Roads. 


! tee on Public Lands. 


the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SEVIER presented the memorial of the 
Legislature of Arkansas, for the creation of a judi- 
| cial district in the western part of the State of Ar- 
| kansas; which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


the same Legislature, praying that the navy of 
Texas may be incorporated in the navy of the 
| United States; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. 


: pensation of volunteers; which was referred to the 
‘ Committee on Military Affairs. 
Mr. SEVIER also presented a memorial from 


and referred to the Committee on Public Lands, 
| Mr. SEVIER also presented a memorial from 


speedy termination; which were referred to the | 
Committee on Foreign Relations. | 

Mr. D. stated that, in running his eye over the | 
signatures, he recognised some of the most respect- | 
able and intelligent citizens of the State. 

Mr. CALHOUN presented the remonstrance of 
the Marine Insurance Company of the State of | 
New York, against the repeal of the pilot laws; 
which, at the suggestion of Mr. DIX, was laid on | 
the table, a bill having been reported on the sub- | 
ject. i 


liam A. Christian, purser of the United States | 
steamer Princeton, asking to be allowed a credit | 
on his accounts for moneys advanced to the for- | 
ward officers; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs, 

Mr. F. also presented the petition of Allan D. 
Crosby, purser of the United States ship Ontario, 
similar in its purport; which was referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. R. JOHNSON presented the petition of | 
the heirs of the late Captain S. Nicolson, praying | 
to be allowed certain arrearages of pay; which was 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. DIX presented the petition of Thomas 
Brownell, asking remuneration for money paid for 
medical services at Sackett’s Harbor; which was 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


Mr. ATCHISON presented the memorial of the | 


Legislature of Missouri, in relation to the sw 


4 amp 
lands in that State; which was ordered t 


o be 


panto, and referred to the Committee on Public |i 


ands. 
Mr. T. CLAYTON presented the petition of | 


Mr. FAIRFIELD presented the petition of Wil- | 


| the Post Office and Post Roads. 


: The following Senators presented memorials 
D 


i from heirs, assignees, and original claimants, for 


Í tee: 


: CAMERON, and JOHNSON of Maryland. 


i Ripley was taken from the files and referred to the 


| Committee of Claims; and, on his motion, the |i 


petition of Gillis Thompson, the representative of 
‘the estate of the late Captain Thompson, of the 


i referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


tained leave to bring in a bill for the relief of 


law of the late Daniel D. Tompkins, deceased. 
Mr. ARCHER, in pursuance of notice, brought 

in a joint resolution to authorize the purchase of 

additional land for the use of the public works at 

| Harper’s Ferry. 

|| Mr. BRIGHT moved that the Chair appoint a 


i: sions; the present chairman having been called 
| home by pressing business. 
i) The motion was agreed to, and Mr. Jarnacin 
f! was appointed, 

Mr. JARNAGIN moved to be excused from 
serving on the committee of Enrolled Bills; which 


| 
) was agreed to. 


archives in Florida; which was referred to the: 
Mr. W. also presented the memorial of the grand : 


‘school lands; repair of the bridge on Sebastian | 
creek; mail to Key West; fortification of the bar- j 
i bor of St. Augustine, &c.; which was referred to | 
{I th ; 
| Mr. DAVIS presented the petition of John P. | 


| national disputes by a congress of nations; which | 


Mr. NILES presented the petition of Samuel | 
| W. Chilson, praying compensation for his services ; 
in superintending the transportation of the mail ; 
between Boston and Springfield; which was refer- ; 
red to the Committee on the Post Office and Post : 


Mr. YULEE presented the petition of Edward ; 
Denneson, praying the correction of an error in an | 
‘entry of land; which was referred to the Commit- | 


Mr. SEVIER presented a document in relation | 
to the claimof Dr. Mayo; which was referred to ; 


Mr. SEVIER also presented a memorial from | 


Mr. SEVIER also presented a memorial from | 
the same Legislature, on the subject of the com- ; 


the same Legislature, praying for an alteration in | 
l the compact with the United States, relative to the ! 
Salt Springs; which was ordered to be printed, 


ithe same Legislature, praying for certain mail : 
| routes; which was referred to the Committee on 


poliations by the French on our commerce prior | 
to 1809; which were referred to the select commit- `! 


‘Messrs. DAVIS, BADGER, DIX, J. M. | 
CLAYTON, BAGBY, MILLER, DAYTON, | 


On motion of Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, i 
i the petition of the heirs of the late General Eleazer |! 


_ United States navy, was taken from the files and |: 
Mr. DIX, in pursuance of notice, asked and ob- | 


i Ralph Tompkins and others, children and heirs at | 


|! member of the Committee on Revolutionary Pen- ; 


f 
i 
| ByMr. BREESE, from the Committee on Pab- 
| lic Lands, without amendment: The bill granting 
‘1 to the State of Ilinois the right of way through 
| the public lands of the United States.and for other 
| purposes. 

i Also, from the same committee, a bill for the 

| relief of George Gordon, of Randolph county, 

| 

H 


f 
i! Ilinois. 

i| By Mr. NILES, from the Committee on the 
i| Post Office and Post Roads: A bill for the relief of 
‘| Thomas Rhodes. : 

it . Also, from the same committee, a bill for the 
relief of Natbaniel Kuykendall. 

By Mr. FAIRFIELD, from the. Committee on 
Naval Affairs, without amendment: A bill for the 
4 relief of Joseph Wilson, and a bill for the relief of 
| Thomas Brownell. 


i A message was received from the President of 
the United States, in answer to g resolution of the 
16th ultimo, in relation to the transmission of let- 
ters and papers to and from officers and soldiers 
in the service of the United States in Mexico. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


On motien of Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, 
Resolved, That the President be requested to 
communicate to the Executive of the State of 
Louisiana information of the death of the Hon. 
a tanDEN Barrow, late a Senator from the said 
tate. 


On motion of Mr. WESTCOTT, 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be re- 
quested to communicate to the Senate the official 
reports on file in his department in relation to the 
loss of the United States brig Somers; and also any 
information he may have respecting the assistance 
‘| rendered by the officers and crews of the French, 
| Spanish, and British public vessels of war lying 
‘| at Vera Cruz in the rescue of the erew of the said 
brig. 

1 On motion of Mr. FAIRFIELD, 

Resolved, That the Committee on Naval Affairs 
| be instructed to inquire into the propriety of pay- 
| ing a balance claimed by Walter R. Johnson to be 
| due him for his services and payment made by him 
| for the United States. 


On motion of Mr. FAIRFIELD, 

Resolved, That the Committee on Naval Affairs 
be instructed to inquire into the propriety of allow- 
| ing Hans Nelson a claim made by him against the 
‘| United Stttes, for his sarvices in the navy of the 
United States during the last war. 


Mr. BAGBY submitted the following: 

Resolved, ‘That the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs be instructed to inquire into the expediency 
of establishing a national foundry at Tuscaloosa, 
ii in the State of Alabama. 


|| RECOMMENDATION TO APPOINT A LIZEUTEN~ 
f ANT-GENERAL OF THE ARMY, ETC. 


| The PRESIDENT laid before she Senate a 
: massage from the President of the-United States; 


which was read by the Sceretary, as follows: 


Mexico with vigor 
l hould be prompt- 
to increase the regular army, aud to 
H in ganization. With this view, 
<! your favorable atte 1 is invited to the annual report af 
the Secretary of War, which accompanied my message of 
i the &th instaut, in which he recommends that ten additional 
regiments of regular troops shall be raised, to scrve during 
the war. a 

Of the additional regiments of volunteers which have been 
called for from several of the States, some have been prompt- 
Jy raised, but this has not been the case in regard to all 3 the 
existing law, requiring that they should be organized by the 
independent action of the State Governments, has, in some 
instances, occasioned considerable delay, and it is yet un- 
certain when the troops required can be ready for servicein 
the field. 

Itis our settled policy to maintain, in time of peace, as 
small a regular army as the exigencies of the public service 
' will perm In a state of war, notwithstanding the great 
; advantages with which our volunteer citizen soldiers can 
be brought into the field, this small regular army must be 
increased in its numbers, in order to render the whole force 
more efficient. 

Additional officers, as well as men, then become indis- 
; pensable. Under the circumstances of our service, a pecu- 
i liar propriety exists for increasing the officers, especially in 
, the higher grades. The number of such officers who, from 
age and other causes, are rendered incapable of active ser- 
Vice in the field, has seriously impaired the efficiency of the 
army. 

From the report of the Secretary of War, it appears that 
i about two-thirds of the whole regimental field officers are 
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An efficient organization of the army, composed of regu- 
lars and volunteers, whilst prosecuting the war in Mexico, 
itis believed, would require the appointment of a general 
officer to take command of all our military forces in the 
field. 

Upon the conclusion of the war the services of such an 
officer would no longer be ‘necessary, and should be dis- 
pensed with upon the reduction of: the army to a peace 
establishment. 

I recommend that provision be made by law for the ap- 

pointment of such a general officer, to serve during the 
war. : 
Itis respectfully recommended that early action should 
he had by Congress upon the stiggestions submitted for their 
consideration, as necessary to ensure active and efficient 
service in prosccuting the war before the present favorable 
season for military operations in the enemy’s country shall 
have passed away. JAMES K. POLK. 

Mr. DIX. Mr. President, I move that the mes- 
sage be printed, and that ithe referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

The motion was agreed to. 

MAIL FACILITIES FORTHE ARMY IN MEXICO. 


The PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a 
message from the President of the United States, 
acdébmpanying a communication from the Post- 
master General in answer to a resolution of the 
16th ultimo, in relation to the transmission of let- | 
ters and papers to’ and from officers and soldiers 
in the service of the United States in Mexico. 

On the motion of Mr. MOREHEAD, it was 
ordered to be printed, and was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 


GENERAL ORDERS. 


The joint resolution for the relief of William H. 
Thomas, was read a second time, and was then 
taken up as in Committee of the Whole. 

After. a brief conversation between Mr. JAR- 
NAGIN, Mr. HUNTINGTON, and Mr. MAN- 
GUM, it was laid on the table on the motion of 
Mr. JARNAGIN, to give Senators an opportunity || 
to look into its merits. H 

The Senate next took up the bill for the relief of |) 
Mary McRae, widow of William McRae; and no 
amendment being offered thereto, it was reported 
to the Senate. 

And the question was on its engrossment. 

Mr. DAYTON said he knew nothing of the 
merits of this matter, for nothing could be got from 
the bill itself. Italleged the fact generally of mer- | 
itorious services by the deceased William Mce- |! 
Rae, in the Indian wars, and of the destitute con- | 
dition of his widow; but if this were good ground 
whereon to grant a pension, they should have such 
applications multiplied on every hand. He would /! 
suggest that the bul be laid aside for the present, 
that they might have an opportunity to look at the 
facts of the case. It might bea meritorious one, 
but he saw nothing on the face of this bill to lead | 
him to that conclusion. 

Mr. BENTON explained that this bill was | 
brought in at the last session, was debated on 
this floor, amended on the motion of the Senator 
from Maryland, and was then passed; and these 
were the reasons why it was asked to put it on its 
passage to-day. Doubtless the name had escaped 
the Senator from New Jersey. There was, too, a 
report made upon it at the last session, which 
might not have been reprinted this session, but it 
might be read if Senators desired it. The facts of | 
the case and the principles on which the bill rests | 
are these: that when an officer in the service of 
the United States dies, the sacrifice is exactly the | 
same to the country whether he dies on land or : 
water. There is no difference in the merit of the 
sacrifice. The deceased, in this case, was an offi- 
cer in the army of the United States. He served |: 
out and wore out a long life in the public service. 
He died. Ele was not killed. If he had been | 
killed on the battle-field, instead of dying on the | 
banks @f the Ohio, or if he had died in the naval |: 
service of the United States, his wife would have į; 
been pensioned for five years or for life. Now this į; 
was one of those cases which called upon them to |; 
decide whether there should continue to be such a |: 
distinction between the two*branches of the ser- |; 
vice: if the widow of a naval officer should be pen- |: 
sioned for life, whether the husband died or was |; 
killed, and no provision should be made for the jj 
widow of an oficer of the army unless he were || 
killed on the field of battle. The principle involv- i 


. 


l 


| postponement. r 7 
|| this was identical with the bill which passed the 
Senate late in July last. It was the very bill which | 


‘the Senator from Kentucky desired it. 
i might, nevertheless, be now taken on the amend- 


i! the table in the House. 


ed in this case was well considered at the last ses- 
sion, and it was the voice of the Senate at that 
time that that distinction should no longer exist, 
but that both branches of the service should be put 
on the same footing. If the report made at the last 
session were read, it would show the facts of the 
case, 


Mr. DAYTON, with permission of the Senator || 


from Missouri, would prefer that the bill should 


lie on the table until to-morrow, and in the mean- 


time they could read the report. . 
Mr. BENTON had no objection to that course. 
The bill was accordingly laid on the table in- 

formally. 

Mr. JARNAGIN called for the consideration of 
a resolution heretofore offered by him; and it was 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War communi- 
cate to the Senate copies of all instructions given 
by the War Department or from the office of In- 
dian Affairs, to all or any of the commissioners 
from time to time appointed to adjudicate claims 
under the treaty of 1835-6, between the United 
States and the Cherokee nation of Indians. 

The bill for the relief of Joshua Dodge was taken 
up, as in committee of the whole, and no amend- 
ment being offered, it was reported to the Senate, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read a 
third time, and passed. 

PUBLIC LANDS. 


The Senate next proceeded to consider, as in 
committee of the whole, the bill to reduce and 
graduate the price of the public lands. 

Mr. BAGBY moved to amend by striking out 
«í fifteen,” and inserting “ten,” so as to make the 
provisions of the bill apply to lands which had been 


exposed for sale for a period of ten years instead of | 
fifteen. As the bill now stood, it would operate with | 
peculiar hardship and injustice on much the largest i! 


part of the public Jands in his own State, which 
would be deprived of the benefit expected to be de- 
rived from this system of reduction and graduation. 


For that reason he had offered this amendment, |; 


upon which he asked for the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
Mr. CRITTENDEN said this bill was of very 


|, great consequence, and one which called for the | 
| serious consideration of the Senate. 


Without de- 
siring any procrastination or unnecessary delay 


he hoped there would be no objection to its being | 
postponed and made the special order for some | 
early day. He would move that it be postponed |; 


to this day week. 
Mr. BREESE said he had no objection to the 


the Secretary of the Treasury recommended as 
being calculated to bring into the treasury an addi- 
tional sum of 4500,000 annually; and it was then 
carefully examined by the Senator from Kentucky, 
who expressed his views upon it. At the same 
time, he had no objection to the postponement, if 
The vote 


ment to strike out “ fifteen”? and insert “ ten,” on 
which he desired first to submit a few remarks, 

Mr. HUNTINGTON hoped the Senator from 
Ilinois would not press the amendment at this 
time, and remarked, that though this bill had here- 
tofore passed the Senate, it met with no favor in 
the House. : 

Mr. BREESE desired to say, that this was the 
bill which passed the Senate after receiving modifi- 
cations in the House; 

Mr. HUNTINGTON: and which was laid on 

The bill was then postponed to Monday next, 
and made the special order for that day. ; 

The Senate then went into executive session, 
and after some time spent therein, 

The Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay January 4, 1847. 
The Journal of Saturday wasread and approved. 


The SPEAKER announced that the House hav- 
ing set apart this day for the special consideration 
of the ** bill to raise fora limited time an additional 
military force, and for other purposes,” it would 
now proceed to the consideration of said special 
order. 


He would merely remark, that | 


Mr. PRESTON KING, previous notice having: 
been given, asked the unanimous. consentof thei 
House to introduce the following hill, viz: 


AN ACT making further provision for the expenses attend- 
ing the intercourse between the United States and foreiga, 
nations. k 
Whereas, a state of war now exists between the United: 

Siates and the Republic of Mexico, which it is desirable 
should be terminated upon terms just and honorable to. both 
nations; and whereas assurances have heretofore been given, 
to the Government of Mexico that it was the desire of the 
President to settle all questions between: the twé countries 
on the most liberal and satisfactory terms, aceording tothe: 
rights of each, and the mutual. interests and security of ‘the: 
two countrics; and whereas the President may be able to. 
eonclude a treaty of peace with the Republic of Mexico 
prior to the next session of Congress, if means for that‘ob- 
ject are at his disposal; and whereas, in, the adjustment of. 
so many complicated questions as now exist between the 
two countries, it may possibly happen that an expenditure 
of money will be called for by the stipulations of any treaty 
which may be entered into: Theretore— 

Be it enacted by the, Senate and Hause of Represenutives of. 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, Thatthe 
sum of thirty thousand dolars be, aud the same is hereby, 
| appropriated, out of any money in the treasury not other- 
| wise appropriated, to enable the President to enter upon nego- 
ions for the restoration of peace with Mexico, whenever 
it shall be in his power to do so. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enucted, That there shall be nei- 
ther slavery nor involuntary servitude in any territory which 
|| Shall hereaiter be acquired by or be annexed to the United 
States, otherwise than in the punishment of crimes whereof 
the party shall have been duly convicted: Provided, always, 
That any person escaping into the same from whom labor 
or service is lawfully claimed in any one of the United 
States, such fugitive may be lawfully reclaimed and con- 
i veyed out of said territory to the person claiming his or her 
i labor or service. 

Suc. 3, And be it further enacted, That the sum of two 


i 
li 
i 


out of any money in the treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to enable the President to conclude a treaty of peace with 
the Republic of Mexico, to be used by bim in the event that 
said treaty, when sigaed by the authorized agents of the two 
Governments, and, being ratified by Mexico, shall call for 
the expenditure of the same, or any part thereof; full and 
accurate accounts for which expenditure shall be by him 
i] transmitted to Congress at as early a day as practicable. 
Objection being made to the reception of the 
|i bill— ` 
| 2 ` 
Mr. PRESTON KING moved to postpone the 
special order, so as to enable him to introduce said 
bill. 
I| On which motion the yeas and nays were or- 
; dered and taken, as follows, viz: 
| _ Y£AS—Messrs. Anderson, Arnold, Ashmun, Benton, Jas. 
Black, Blanchard, Brinkerhof, Brodhead, Buffington, Wil- 
liam W. Campbell, John H. Campbell, Garroll, Collamer, 
Cranston, Cummins, Delano, De Mott, Dillingham, Dunlap, 
Ellsworth, John H. Ewing, Maran, Poot, Giddings, Gordon, 
i) Grianell, Grover, Hale, Hamlin, Hampton, Harper, Hastings, 


i 


i! Elias B. Holmes, Hough, John W. Houston, Samuel D. Hub- 
ji bard, Hudson, Hungerford, Washington Hunt, Jas. B, Hunt, 
Joseph R. Ingersoll, Jenkins, James H. Johnson, Danicl P, 
i King, Preston King, Leib, Levin, Lewis, Long, MeGaughey, 
į Mclivaine, Marsh, Miller, Moseley, Moulton, Pendleton, 
i| Pettit, Pollock, Ramsey, Rathbun, Ripley, Julius Rockwell, 
Root, Runk, Russell, Sawtelle, Seammon, Seheneck, Séa- 


s. Stephen Adams, Barringer, Bayly, Bed- 
gs, James A. Black, Bowdon, Bowlin, Boyd, 
iton Brown, William G. Brown, Burt, Cathcart, Augus- 
tus A. Chapman, Chas 
Crozier, Cullom, Cunningham, Dargan, G. Davis, Dockery, 
Douglass, Urduan, Edwin H. Ewing, Ficklin, Foster, Fries, 
I| Giles, Graham, Grider, 


| aralson, Harmanson, Hilliard, 
|; Hoge, Hopkins, George 8. Houston, Edmund W. Hubard, 
| Hunter, Charles J. Iugersoil, Joseph Johnson, Andrew Jobn- 
| son, G. W. Jones, Kaufman, Kennedy, Lawrence, Leake, 
afier, Ligon, Lumpkin, Maclay, McClernand, McCrate, 
McDaniel, Joseph J. MeDowell, Jas Dowell. McHenry, 
John P, Martin, Barkley Martin, Mo Norris, Owen, Par- 
ish, Payne, Perrill, Perry, Phelps, Pilsbury, Reid, Reie, 
Roberts, Sawyer, Leonard H. Sims, Simpson, Thos. Smith, 
Robert Smith, Starkweather, Thibodaux, Thomasson, 
Jacob ‘Thompson, Tibbatts, Tredway, Trumbo, Wick, and 
Woodward—e9. . 

The special order not being postponed, the bill 
vas not introduced. 


Mr. JAMES THOMPSON explained to the 
. House that he was absent on Saturday last, when 
the vote was taken on the resolution declaring it 
inexpedient to tax tea and coffee; and that, if he 


resolution. 


absent from the city in Virginia on that day, and 


| millions of dollars be, and the saine is hereby, appropriated, - 


+ 


Clarke, Cobb, Cocke, Cottrell, _ 


id been present, he should have voted for the — 
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conenuraly did: not vote-at all. He concluded by 
requesting the-reporters of the city newspapers to 
notice the fact. . 
Mr. BAYLY rose and asked leave to make a 
personal explanation. : i 
No objection having been made— 
Mr. B. said: Mr. Speaker: Through the inter- 
-vention of disinterested friends, all correspondence 
between the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. G. 
Davis] and myself, growing out of the unpleasant | 
altercation which occurred on this floor a few days 
ago, has been reciprocally withdrawn, and I would 
now request from the Flouse the privilege of making 
a personal explanation touching that matter. 


aa 


On Wednesday, the 23d day of December, in | 
the course of the remarks I had the honor to sub- | 
mit to the House, I made allusion to certain views 
which had been presented by ‘‘the advocates and 
apologists of Mexico.” Shortly afterwards, the 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. G. Davis] inter- 
posed. ‘That gentleman had preceded me in debate 
on the day before, and I had remarked that, on an | 
effort being made by his colleague (Mr. Trszarrs] | 
to interpose, he had refused to allow Mr. Tiszarts | 
to put to him a question, on the ground that his 
hour was too brief to enable him to express fully | 
his views on the subject. When the gentleman | 
from Kentucky interrupted me, and before he ex- 
plained his purpose, I immediately refused to yield 
him the floor, and expressed, as my reason, that 
J knew the hour allotted me would be too short to 
enable me to cover the ground I wished te occupy. 
Notwithstanding, the gentleman from Kentucky 
persisted in maintaining the floor, and said, Will 
not the gentleman give way for an explanation?” 
In nospiritof hostile defiance, but simply to obviate 
aay cause for the consumption of time, I replied, “If 
he desires personal explanations, they may beasked 
out of the House.” The gentleman still persist- | 
ing, I took it for granted that it was not a personal : 
explanation he desired, and concluded his purpose 
was to make some suggestion or request for expla- 
nation as to my course of argument, the effect of | 
which would be to delay and interrupt the expres- | 
sion of my views, and, consequently, that his pur- | 
pose was assimilated to that of his colleague the 
day before. Under this view, I felt justified at the 
time in saying it was presumptuous in the gentle- 
man to persist in interrupting me, when he had | 
refused but the day before to yield the floor under | 
similar circumstances, Sùhbsequent information 


has satisfied me that the gentleman’s purpose was !! 


throughout different from that for which bis col- 
league had sought to interrupt him, and which dif 
ference exempts him from the charge of presump- ! 
tion that I then made against him, i 

It is unnecessary for me, Mr. Speaker, to reca- ; 
pitulate the expressions which afterwards pass 


order and manner of their occurrence, as those ; 
matters, doubtless, are remembered here. 
to state explicitly, as I feel it to be due to truth and | 


candor, and to the gentleman from Kentucky, even `i 


more than to the suggestions of friends entitled to | 
my highest confidence, that any allusion to the 
advocates and apologists of Mexico was not in- 
tended to apply to the gentleman from Kentucky 
or to his argument. My reference was designed 
for those who had defended or apologized for those 
grievances inflicted by Mexico previous to the war 
upon our citizens and their property, and for the 


course pursued by her in violation of treaty stipu- |! 
p y : y pr : the date of said warrant. 


lations for their settlement, and I had not under- 


ji 
j 
i 


ad i! 
between the gentleman and myself, or to note the |! 


wish to do him justice. He satisfactorily explains 
the words to which, at the time, I thought. I hada 
right to except. I said to him, if he intended to 
impute to me a false reference to him, ‘‘ it was a 
lie.” In justice to him, as well as myself, I with- 


draw that language, and desire it to be considered j| 


as never having been uftered. 


sage from the President of the United States; 
which was read, and referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, and ordered to be printed. [This 
message is published in the Senate proceedings of 
this day; it recommends the appointment of a gen- 


eral officer to take command of all the forces in | 


the field, and an increase of the army.] 
INCREASE OF THE ARMY. 


The House resolved itself into Committee of the | 
| Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Houston, | 
| of Alabama, in the chair,) and proceeded to the | 


consideration of the special order, being the hill 
reported from the Committee on Military Affairs 


on Tuesday, the 29th ultimo, and published in that | 


day’s proceedings. 


Mr. SCHENCK said there seemed to be a mani- | 


fest incongruity in the mode of proceeding. The 
bill for raising additional regiments for the arm 

was referred to a Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, and an Executive message, con- 
taining the argument in support of that bill, was 


sent to the Committee on Military Affairs. Either | 


both should be referred to the Committee of the 
Whole, or both to the Military Committee. He 
would move that the committee rise, in order that 
the message might receive a different direction, 
and be sent to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union. 

The question being put, the motion was not 
agreed to. 

The first section of the bill was then read. 


Mr. RATHBUN offered the following amend- | 


ment: 
“ Strike out the proviso in the first section, and 
insert: Provided, That the officers of the said regi- 


ment shall be appointed in the manner prescribed | 
by law in the several States and Territories to | 


which such regiments, or any company in any such 
regiments, shall respectively belong.’ 


Mr. McGAUGHEY obtained the floor, but ! 


yielded it momentarily to 


Mr. HARALSON, who gave notice that he | 
would at the proper time submit the following |) e A 
| on the other side, unguarded, violent as have been 


anendments, yiz: 


‘Insert in the Ist section, after the words ‘un- | 
' der the direction of the President,’ the words ‘to 
serve during the war with Mexico.” | 
“ Also, add to the end of the 2d section the 
| No good man willingly supports injustice, though 
i that injustice be committed by one to whom he is 


ang! section, and insert in lieu thereof the words ¢ artil- | 
wish |) 


words, ‘unless sooner discharged.’ 
“ Also, strike out the word ‘army,’ in the 5th 


lery, infantry, and dragoons.’ ” 


Mr. TIBBATTS gave notice that he should, at `| 
: the proper time, move to amend the bill by striking 
out the Sth section, and inserting in lieu thereof 


the following: 
Src. 5. And be it further enacted, That each volunteer, 


: non-commissioned officer, musician, and private, who has 
i volunteered or may volunteer for a period Jess than during 
! the war, and who shall have gone or may go intu the ser- 
į Vice, and have received an honorable discharge, shall be 
; entitled to three months? additional pay, and to a warrant 


for one hundred and sixty acres of land, to be located on 
any land belonging to the United States, subject to entry at 


Src. 6. And be it further enacted, That there shall be 


BE. 


‘| heavy. 
| sum up the accusation—unjust and unnecessary; a 
i war thrust by us upon Mexico; having ite origin 
jin a quenchless thirst after conquest; to have its 
i end in the subjugation of a rival race, and the an- 
i nexation of a foreign territory. 


co, shall be entitled to a warrant for the same quantity of 
land to which such non-commissioned officer, musician, or 
private, would have been entitled had he received an honor: 
able discharge, and shall be entitled to locate the same 
upon any land in the United States, subject to entry at the 
date of said warrant. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That each non-commis- 
sioned officer, musician, and private, who has enlisted and 


! shall have served a regular term of enlistment, or who hag 
i volunteered for twelve months and shall have served for that 


| 
The SPEAKER laid before the House a mes- || 


period, and who shall have received an honorable discharge, 
who shall, within one month after such discharge, again en- 
list or volunteer to serve for and during the existing war. 
shall be entitled to receive an additional bounty of one years 
half pay, one-half of said bounty to be paid at the time such 
soldier shall enlist or such volunteer shall be mustered into 


j service, and the other half when such enlisted soldier or 


volunteer shall receive an honorable discharge. 


Mr. WHITE offered the following amendment; 


“That the said officers, musicians, and privates, hereby 
authorized to be raised or employed for the service of the 
United States, shall be immediately discharged from said 
service upon cessation of hostilities with the republic of 
Mexico, or upon an agrecment to treat for peace and amity 


| by said republic with the United States.” 


Mr. McGAUGHEY then went into a general 
speech against the war, avowing his intention to 


| vote against all further supplies for carrying it on, 


against the bill to raise new regiments, and also 
against the bill appointing a new commander of 


‘the army. He would vote appropriations to clear 
i off the present debt, after which he would not gr&nt 
! another dollar till owr armies were withdrawn with- 


in our own boundaries. He said, however, that 
he spoke only his own sentiments, without identi- 
fying himself in them with any party. (Mr. Me- 


| G.’s speech will be-published in the Appendix.] 


Mr. OWEN said: 
It has become very customary, in these days, 


| on the other side of the House, to quote the senti- 


ment, Our country, right or wrong!’ I feel that 


| no citizen of these United States need now, I hope 
i that no one ever will need, thus to proclaim his 


country’s shame, even while he professes to her 
his devotion. I trust never to see the day when 


i of our republic and her Government it may, with 
i truth, be said: “Our foreign policy is rapacious; 


our national councils look to aggrandizement, with- 
out scruple as to means; our Executive is reckless, 
bent upon aggression, committing or sanctioning 


! open acts of usurpation: but yet, unjust, grasping 


as she is, grossly as she violates the faith of trea- 
ties and outrages the peace of the world, this coun- 
try is still. ours, and therefore we will sustain her 
in her career of injustice.” 

I will not permit myself to doubt, that gentlemen 


their expressions, would yet receive with pleasure 
any sufficient evidence in proof, that, in the pres- 
ent juncture of our affairs, (to be lamented, because 
war is ever to be lamented,) their country is right. 


bound by every tie of gratitude and affection. 

The charges currently made against our Gov- 
ernment in its foreign relations are numerous and 
It has engaged in a war—thus we may 


I will ask those who believe in the justice of 


i such charges, briefly to review with me the cir- 
| cumstances that have led to the present crisis, and 


then to say, where there has been wrong; what we 


stood. the gentleman from Kentacky to indulge in|! allowed and paid to each non-commissioned officer, musi- 
that line of argument. : cian, and private, who shall, after the passage of this act, :| measure of peace we he i : . 
: 4 h £ £ act, ji e have omitted; by what un 
Mr. GARRETT DAVIS (also by leave) then || enlist or volunteer in the service of the Uuited States fora |! : P x y 
_ Mr. f ak eae Ai A AE p bat || period of five years, or during the war with Mexico, a | called-for act we have provoked war. 
rose and said: Mir. Ppeaker, tie explanation of the © bounty of fifteen dollars; but the payment of ten dollars of || And then, if it should appear that our course as 
ponema fr oid virgi E renders At proper eak I Pann ponny shall be: deferrea until the soldier enlisting shall $ a nation is amply justified; that our object, steadily 
IKE WSC shou sled ce the ara tesy of the ouse. i; tne soldier volanteerina aball he Wanna ae and wall $ pursued, has been, first, the avoidance of hostili- 
On the saranin a luded to by He gentleman, when, | ohne United Site p re service || ties, and when that was no longer possible, then 
upon his refusa to yield the ; ee at my request, i . 7. And be it further enacted, That each non-com- ii the restoration of peace; if it should further appear, 
i said he nae pi tie i fa me ieee et i Ea eae musicians Or private. in the army of the |, that, while we have sought that which was our 
was In doubt whether, m his remarks, he intend- E MLALES I s sted or volunteered, or who shall |; right, indemnity, the phantom of territorial eupidity 
d to include me amone the “ advocates and apolo- in the army or volunteer in the service of the United i! > . A -< 

eae Mexi his A A Havi p di States, for a period of five years, or during the war with | PAS not tempted us into the wild paths of ambition; 
gists of Mexico on this floor. aving heard | y | if, up to the present moment, such and so concilia- 

{ 

gi 

ji 

lj 

iJ 

i] 

| 

{ 


i 
i 
| have done that we ought not to have done; at what 
| step we ought to have arrested our progress; what 


s nE 1! Mexico, shall be each entitled, on his receiving an honora- | 
the gentleman’s explanation, lam satisfied that he | ble discharge from the army, to a warrant for three hundred | tory has heen our course, then I am ready to go a 
did not intend so to place me, and, had I been ;| and twenty acres of land; to be located on any jand belons- || step farther, and to ask whether there be just 
aware of what he now states, I should not have |: 
used any such language. 

Mr. BAYLY said: The explanation of the gen- 
tleman is what I had a right to expect. His Í 
remarks, made under a misconception of my mean- į! 
ing, led me, in the heat and hurry of the moment, i 
to undue expressions in reply to him, and I now |} 


ing to the United States, subject to entry at the date of said | 
varrant. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the widow, if there 
| be one; if there be no widow, then the child or children, 

if there be any; and, if there be no child, then the father or : 
mother of any non-commissioned officer, musician, or pri- | 
vate, of the army of the United States, or militia or volun- į 
teers in the same, who has been or may be killed in battle, i 
or has died or may die in service during the war with Mexi- | 


* 


ground to infer, that the same moderation which 
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sals; and another, somewhat later, to abandon all | 
further attempts at negotiation, and appeal to Con- 
gress for the mode and measure of redress. I will 
suppose the Mexican Government, up to the mo- 
ment of this rupture about Texas, to have been as 
just and friendly as it has been, in. fact, faithless | 
and inimical; and will commence my review of | 
our mutual relations from a period not two years 
gone by. 

On the 1st of March, 1845, Texas, once a State 

of the federal republic of Mexico, but for nearly 
nine years then past, an independent republic, was, 
in accordance with her own request, (a request 
made and repeated years before,) received into our 
Union. Texas was, at the moment of annexation, 
a sovereign Power, to whose territory Mexico had 
no more right than old Spain then had to any of 
the departments of Mexico, or England to the free 
soil of this republic. Every writer of repute on 
international law confirms that doctrine. The 
public opinion of the world has since acknowl- 
edged its justice, and assented to the rightful char- 
acter of our act. : 
» Against Mexico, then, when we admitted Texas 
into the Union, we committed no wrong. We did 
but that which the public law and the recognised 
custom of civilized nations permits and sanctions. 
Against the decisions of that law, and the prece- 
dents settled by that custom, no one nation, to suit 
its own purpose, can be suffered to appeal. 

This is the first, as it is the most important, ; 
point in the whole case. Mexico’s bitter com- 
plaints, of which the injustice is only equalled by 
the absurdity, have, in some quarters, created į 
sympathy and obscured the truth. There are 
minds so constituted, that to make to them any 
complaint, it matters not how utterly baseless, is 
to awaken doubts in favor of the complainant. 
To such I advise the perusal of Mexico’s own 

leas, as set forth by her own official apologists. 


the rest of her departments, in complete, ungues: 
tionable—nay, in undisturbed possession! 

I repeat here, what once before ina similar con- 
nexion I said, that if the subject were less grave, 
one might pass by a puerile falsehood like this as 

-a piece of national pleasantry. As it is, it ‘is a 
gross insult to the common sense of mankind. 

T hope those who adopt the cause of Mexico will 
endorse her argument also. The one, it must be 
confessed, is worthy of the other. 

Taking leave, for the present, of Mexican ex- 
travagance, I return to the point whence I have 
digressed. 


rightfully done. Mexico very naturally regretted 
less mourned over her revolted colonies; or Eng- 
land, in °76, over hers. But either of these nations 
has the same right to-day to shut its eyes on the 
chances of war and revolution, long past, and again 
seek possession of what were once its American 


plain of us, because a free sovereign, once a con- 
stituent part of the Mexican republic, offered to 
unite herself to us, and we accepted the offer of an- 
nexation. 

The right, then, was perfect. Can Mexico com- 
plain of the manner in which we have exercised it? 

Texas, never recognised as an independent na- 
tion by Mexico, had, and could have, no western 
boundary fixed by treaty. She claimed to the Rio 
! Bravo. On the lower portion of that stream her 
i original claim by conquest and possession to the 
line of the river, could hardly be considered as in- 
validated by a half-deserted village or two, and a 
few scattering huts, tenanted by Mexicans, on its 
eastern bank. The case above the mouth of the 
Puerco was different. Several small Mexican 
towns, besides Santa Fé with her ten thousand in- 
habitants, were scattered over the valley east of 


especially commend to their attention the follow- 
ing paragraph, setting forth the ground of her 
claim to Texas, as we find it in a letter addressed 
by Castillo y Lanzas, Mexican Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, to Mr. Slidell, at the time the govern- 
ment of Parades refused to receive that gentleman ; 
as Minister: 

« Civilized nations have beheld with amazement, at thi 


enlightened and refined epoch, a powerful and well-consoli- | 
dated State availing itself of the internal dissensions of a | 


neighboring nation, putting its vigilance to sleep by protest- |; 


ations of friendship, setting in action all manner of springs 
and artifices, alternately plying intrigue and violence, and 
seizing a moment to despoil her of a precious part of her 
territory, regardless of the incontrovertible rights of the most 
unquestionable ownership, and the most uninterrapted pos- į 
session “— Castillo y Lunzas’s letter of March 12, 1846, House 
Doc. 108, 29th Cong., lst sess., p. 58. 


I pray the apologists of Mexico well to note the 
character and wording of this her plea. She denies 
not, what every. publicist declares, that conquest, 
followed by years of undisturbed possession, gives 
territorial tight. She virtually admits that doc- 
trine; and her assertion is—let gentlemen read for | 
themselves, if they doubt what may seem too | 
monstrous for belief—her assertion—unmatched 
for cool effrontery, I dare to assert, in the whole 
annals of diplomacy—is, that Mexico has ever 
held uninterrupted possession of her province of | 
Texas! And therefore, we have been despoiling | 
her of a precious portion of her territory! 

Either this Mexican Rip Van Winkle must have 
been slumbering for the last nine years, in some of 
those old halls of the Montezumas, of which lately 
we have heard so much, or else the modern world 
hag been dreaming strange things during that pe- 
riod. We have been accustomed to believe, that 
in Apri] of 1836, a certain battle of St. Jacinto was 
fought and won; that thereupon the Mexicans 
were driven forth from Texas, and a civil govern- | 
ment established there; that Presidents were cho- 
sen, Judges installed, a Legislature elected, laws 
enacted, anew republic built up; that, under the shel- 
ter of its constitution, a young nation quietly pur- | 
sued itschosen course, and successfully maintained, 
yearafter year, its independence. We had imagined 
allthis. But lo! forth from the National Palace of 
Mexico steps Señor Castillo y Lanzas, to correct 
such wild imaginations, and to inform us, with all 


i 
1 


the gravity befitting an official despatch, that we | 


are wholly mistaken; that Texas has never passed 


from under the Mexican rule; and that from the į 


time Santa Ana and Houston fought—ten years 
ago—even to the present day, the mother country 
has held her department of Texas, as she has held 


the upper river. Upon the whole, then, the exact 
! line of boundary might, not unfairly, be consid- 
ered a debatable question, and proper subject for 
negotiation. Such, at least, passing over the treaty 
with Santa Ana, the proclamation of General Woll, 
and other arguments, is the view of the subject 
| most favorable to Mexico; and such was the view 
taken by the Congress that consummated annexa- 
tion. 
offence, the annexing resolution was so worded as 
to include * the territory properly included within, 
~and rightfully belonging to, the republic of Tex- 
as.” And the second section provided, that the 
| State of Texas be formed, “ subject to the adjust- 
ment, by this Government, ofall questions of bound- 
| ary that may arise between this and other govern- 
ments.” 
ary question might be settled amicably, 
with Mexico, was here clearly indicated, The 
tion was as considerate and conciliatory as the act 
itself was lawfal and right. 

In what manner has Mexico, on her part, come 
up to meet this spirit of moderation on ours? How 
has she replied to this our offer amicably to treat 


| the passage of the annexation resolutions, Almonte, 


munication to our Secretary of State, in which, 
after characterizing the law annexing Texas as 
“an act of aggression the most unjust that can be 
found recorded in the annals of modern history,” 


ment— 

«Phat the said Jaw ean in nowise invalidate the rights 
on which Mexico relies to recover the above-mentioned 
province of Texas, of which she now sees herself unjustly 
despoiled; and thatshe will maintain and uphold these right: 
at all times, by every means which may be in her power.” 


was at anend, and demanded his passports. 


at the first, and which has been stoutly maintained 
by her throughout, in proclamations, manifestoes, 
: and otherwise, even to the present day; that Texas 
: was her revolted province, and constituted a part 
of Mexican territory, of which we had despoiled 
her; and that she would employ every means, 1n- 
cluding force of arms, to recover it. Not a word 
with reference to boundary—nota syllable about 
the Nueces or the Bravo: the Sabine was the line 
beyond which we had invaded her territory, and 
from every foot of land west of that stream she 


if she can. 


The annexation of Texas was an act lawfully, | 


her lost province, as Spain in former days, doubt- |; 


possessions, as Mexico has, or ever had, to com- | 


With an evident desire to avoid all cause of | 


The desire of Congress that the bound- i 
by treaty | 


manner, then, of consummating the act of annexa- | 


with her fora boundary? In less than a week after | 


the Mexican Minister in this city, addressed a com- :; 


he solemnly protested, in the name of his Govern- ! 


He concluded by declaring that his mission here |, 


This was the position openly taken by Mexico ji 


declares her determination to dislodge and eject us, | 


Any government in the least disposed to be:eap-= 
tious would have resented a course and a language | 
| like this as a national insult, and a plenary cause 
for war. Unprovoked by any breach on our ‘part 
| of the law of nations, without even the trivial ex: 
i cuse of a failure in international ‘comity, Mexico 
arraigns us as guilty of an outrage unheard-of ia 
modern times, avows her design to recover’ even: 
iby the strong hand a country soon lawfully to 
| become an integral portion of our Union; and 


‘What, under these exasperating circumstances, 
was the course of our Executive?. While‘in. lan- 
i guage firm and mild, he asserted the right of our 
country to do what she had done, he added an as- 
surance, that ‘our most strenuous ‘efforts should 
be devoted to the amicable adjustment of. every 

complaint between. the ‘two Govern- 
ments.” ~” 5 : : 


‘| mally notified, thatall diplomatic relations between 
| the United States and Mexico were at an end. 
Still, we abstained from any hostile demonstra- 
tion; we augmented not our forces; we made no 
_advanee, even into Texas. Mexico, on the con- 
! trary, exhausted herself in military preparation. 
| She increased and fitted out her army; its destina- 
|! tion, openly and boastingly avowed, being the 
i! banks of the Rio Bravo; its object, as freely de- 
‘i clared, the reconquest of Texas. 
Texas, then, on the eve of consummating ‘her 


| pect of things. 


whereby there was commanded the murder, with- 
|, out distinguishing age or sex, of every human be- 
| ing guilty of being found there. She remembered 
i: Goliad and the Alamo; and her Congress and her 
| Convention united in an earnest appeal to our 
‘Government to send into Texas a force sufficient 
|| for its defence. 

| If, under such circumstances, the President of 
$ the United States had turned a deaf ear to that ap- 
Hi peal his conduct would have been grossly culpa- 
i| ble, and would have furnished just ground for im- 
| peachment. But he saw his duty, and performed 
‘its and in June, 1846,-General Taylor, then at Fort 
Jesup, was ordered to advance to Corpus Christi. 

Here, again, moderation was pus ned to the ut- 
most limits consistent with public honorand safety. 
Mexico, by breaking off all diplomatic relations: 
‘ with us three months before, had refused to treat 
ofa boundary. She made no secret of her design 
to settie the question by the sword; and ye our 
Government, in the hope that she might still recon- 
'! sider her rash resolves, abstained from taking pos- 
session, as, after such refusal, most rightfully she 
| might have done, of the debatable land. She 
contented herself with a position on this side of it. 
And this she did, even while the enemy’s troops 
were ranging over it, and the Texans, through 
their Secretary of State, were pressingly urging 
| that she should * proceed at once to occupy posi- 
tions upon the Rio Grande.” 

And then she renewed her efforts to decide all 
difficulties in a peaceful manner, Our consul at 
Mexico was instructed, in October, 1846, to assure 
the Mexican Government, then under Herrera, 
of our unchanged desire to maintain relations of 
‘friendship; and further to say, that if Mexico 
; would receive “an envoy, intrusted with full pow- 
' ers to adjust all questions in dispute between the 
two Governments,” such an one should be imme- 
© diately despatched. The afiswer was favorable. 
The Minister, Peña y Pefia, replied: 

“ My Government is disposed to receive the Commissioner 
: of the United States who may come to this capital with full 
powers from his Government to settle the present dispute in 
a peaceful, reasonable, and honorable manner.” 


This assent to the reception of an envoy from 
the United States was coupled with a single con- 
dition; and this the Minister declared to be indis- 
pensable, so that the negotiation might proceed, 
without suspicion of menace or coercion on our 
part. The condition was the “ recall of the whole 
naval force lying iñ sight of the port of Vera Cruz.” 
It was immediately complied with, and the force 
withdrawn. 

Two months later, trusting to the above promise, 
as insuring his reception, Mr. Slidell reached Vera 
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Gruz.: Every one knows the result. Mexico, 
false to her word, refused to receive him, on | 
grounds too frivolous for repetition; and which, if į 
they meant anything, meant that the question re- 
garding Texas must be settled separately, and 
without any reference to the claims of this Gov- 
ernment against Mexico: a proposition absurd and 

inadmissible. f 

If there be any gentleman here still disposed to 
veil Mexico’s breach of faith under the flimsy pre- 
tences with which she has sought to cover it, I beg 
him to read the letter of our consul, Mr. Black, 
containing an account of his interview with the 
Mexican Minister of Foreign Affairs, at the mo- 
ment he first heard of Mr. Slidell’s arrival. The 
first unguarded expressions of the man are honest 
and truthful. Let gentlemen compare them with | 
the labored afterthought put forth by the Minister | 
in his subsequent despatch. 

Consul Black’s account of the interview is brief || 
and instructive. Mr. Peña y Peña asked him who |; 
Mr, Slidell was. Mr. Black replied that he sup- 
posed him to be “ the envoy whom the Mexican 
Government had agreed to receive from the Gov- 
ernment of the United States.” I give the Min- 
ister’s reply in the words of Mr. Black’s letter: 

« He said that ought not to be; the Government did not 
expect an envoy from the United States until January, as 
they were not prepared to receive him; and he desired, if 
possible ; that he would not come to the capital, nor even 
disembark at this time; and that I should endeavor to pre- 
vent his doing so, as his appearance in the capital at this 
time might prove destructive to the Government, and thus 
defeat the whole aff * You know, (said he) the opposi- 
tion are calling us traitors for entering into thisarrangement 
with you. °—Mr. Biack to Mr. Buchunan, December 18, 
1845; House Doc. 196, 29th Cong., Lst sess., p. 17. 

And if this be not plain enough, take another 
paragraph: 

“ He said that the Government itself was well disposed 
and ready to proceed in the negotiation, but that if the | 
affair was commenced now, it would endanger its existence; | 
that the Government were preparing the thing, collecting ; 
the opinion aud consent of the departments, which they į 
expected to have finished by January, and then they would | 
be abie to proceed in the affair with more security; thatthe | 
Goverment were afraid that the appearance of the envoy at 
this time would produce a revolution against it, which might 
terminate in its destruction.”—Ihid., page 18. 

A child may see through this. He who runs 
may read it. No nonsense here about powers ad | 
hoc, or an appointment lacking confirmation by a 
Senate not in session; but the plain unvarnished | 
truth—“ We dare not keep faith with you. The | 
attempt would endanger our existence.’’ Here, 
without doubt, is exposed, not only the true rea- | 
son of our failure in every attempt to open nego- | 
tiations, but the whole secret of Mexican bravado, 
Mexican war, Mexican obstinacy. A President 
is insecure in his seat, unless he indulge in abuse 
and denunciation of the “ Republic of the North,” 
and in boastful promises to reconquer from her the | 
lost province of Texas. A single word about 
pacific negotiation, and some. watchful aspirant | 
plies the soldiery with protestations of his zeal for 
their interests, and his hatred of the northern rob- 
bers; feeds their cupidity with hopes of booty; | 
denounces the peaceful designs of the Executive 


as traitorous; and a revolt, iu lis own favor, is j; 


the result. i 


Such was the part played, and successfully |; 


played, at this juncture, by Paredes against Her- | 
rera. Even before Mr. Slidell set foot on shore, | 
a large handbill made its appearance, couched in | 
language the most inflammatory, and headed in 

startling capitals, “ Treason.” And the same post 
that conveyed to our Government Mr. Black’s 
letter, and the dictamen of the Mexican council of | 


| 
| 
i 
1 


government against the reception of an American |i 


Minister, brought also files of the ‘Amigo del Pue- | 


blo,” the leading opposition journal of Mexico, || 


breathing the fiercest hostility against the United 
States, denouncing the proposed negotiation as 


treason, apd, in its last number, calling upon the |; 


people to pat down the Government by force. 

These documents were received at the Depart- | 
ment of State, on the 12th of January last, and 
the next day orders were expedited to General 
Taylor to advance from Corpus Christi, and take 
up a position on the eastern bank of the Rio Bravo. 

Against this move, so long delayed, and made 
at last only when all reasonable hopes of peace 
had passed away, the Whig party have chiefly 
concentrated their attack. [tis set down as unpro- į 
voked, unwarranted; the sole and sufficient cause 
of the war that ensued. 

I have heard the two-penny tax on tea that was 


i which I have already quoted. In terms plain as : 
language can make them, and in language intem- || 
perate as passion can suggest, this letter maintains || 
the same ground originally assumed by Almonte, | 


when he demanded his passports. The seizure of f 


| the Spanish dominion, and after her emancipation for so 


| reprobated means of violence and fraud”? 


it? 


imposed by Great Britain in 1775, spoken of as 
having brought about the American Revolution. 
They who so reason mistake a trivial incident for 
a great cause. That obnoxious tax but precipita- 
ted a mighty event, that had long been slowly, 
gradually, but inevitably approaching. It may 
have determined the year and the day when Amer- 
ica assumed her equal station among the nations 
of the earth. It may have decided, that in the 
month of April, and in the year 1775, the first | 
blood shed in the revolutionary struggle should | 
flow, dying the grass plat of Lexington. But the | 
true cause of a political convulsion that gave free- į 
dom to.a hemisphere lay deeper and spread wider į 
far, than any isolated act of oppression. A nation jj 
had outgrown her dependence, and was ripe for the | 
experiment of self-government. Therefore came | 
the American Revolution. i 

it 

if 


And thus, though it be in a smaller matter, do į 
they err, who set down the advance from the || 
Nueces to the Rio Grande, rightful as it was,-as 
having brought about war with Mexico. It imme- 
diately preceded, but it did not produce it. It but 
accelerated, by a few days or weeks, it may be, a 
crisis, which the state of public feeling in Mexico, 
gathering for years, had rendered inevitable at last. 
That which sufficed to cause, and did cause, this 
war, was the facility with which the Mexican | 
Presidency can be reached by an appeal to the 
prejudices, and to the national animosities, of the 
Mexican army and the Mexican people. Herrera 
talked of negotiating with us, and his Administra- 
tion went down. Paredes came in on the question 
of hostility to the United States; and to maintain į 
his ill-gotten power, he found himself compelled to | 
redeem the braggart pledges by which he acquired | 
it. He had called Herrera a traitor, because he |i 
spoke of peace: he could evince his own patriotism 
only by urging on war. $ 

This view of the subject is amply confirmed by | 


i 


an official communication drawn from Mexico in | 


March last—the letter of Castillo y Lanzas, from | 


1 
i 
1 
1 
i 


. 7 . + | 
Texas is its theme; annexation the burden of its | 
complaint. Says the Mexican Minister: | 


“'Shis incorporation of a territory which had constituted 
an integral part of that of Mexico during the Jong period of 


long a tern, without any interruption whatever, and which, 
moreover, had been recognised aud sanctioned by the treaty 
of limits between the Mexican republie and the United 
States of Am this annexation—was effected by the 


And then, after repeating the argument about 
se uninterrupted possession,” he proceeds to say: 

« Jlere, then, is the true position of the Mexican republic; 
despoiled, outraged, contemn is now attempted to sub- 
jecther to a bumilating deg The sentiment of her 


} 


own dignity will not allow her to consent to her own igno- | 
miny.?? 

But even this is not all. If Seffor Castillo y 
Lanzas be not very courteous, he is at least very | 
frank. His Government, so in another part of the | 


view of the annexation of Texas, that it would 
regard ‘so notable an act of usurpation,” when | 


adds: 


* Negotiation was, by its very nature, at an end, and war 
was the only resource of the Mexican Government.” 


And to this man,and in the face of such declar 
tions, we were to talk of the niceties of a bound- | 
ary line, or the equitable partition of a petty strip | 
of land between the Nueces and the Rio Grande! |: 
Texas is his demand! 
his claim of satisfaction ! 

To those who charge that our Government wi 
fully began, and wilfully continues, the war, I: 
desire here to put a plain question. You have j 
heard the claim of Mexico: are you ready to grant | 
Do you advise to cede the State of Texas as 
the price of peace? If so, well; avow, frankly, : 
that such is your counsel. Butif not, if you think 
the price Mexico has set upon peace is too high, 
then do not, after the manner of children, complain 
that you have not obtained what you are unwilling 
to purchase, 

One of my colleagues, [Mr. Cares B. Sura] in 
noticing, at the last session, the shortcomings of 
our Executive, charged, as a culpable omission, i 
the non-conclusion of a treaty of boundaries. 


A retrocession of Texas |! 


ji 
fi 
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r| 
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} 
despatch he tells us, had beforehand declared, in |; 

| 

| 


i 
consummated, as a cause of war; therefore, he || 
| 
j 


i Justice Story, was a'unanimous onc. 


| sense imported into t 
; and the rights it gives: 


} enemy acquired that firm 


| North America, and 


was agreed by Congress,’ said he, ‘that the 
boundary should be settled by treaty.” It can, 
undoubtedly, be so settled; Mexico has told us on 
what terms. We have but to agree, as the east 
limit of her territory, to the line of the Sabine. 

How the hundred thousand free citizens of 
Texas will receive an act of retrocession; what the 
world will think of it; and whether, before we give 
the dastard vote that shall abandon an integral 
portion of our territory, a second time, to the ten» 
der mercies of Mexican tyrants, the last spark of 
self-respect must not have died out in our hearts; © 
these are matters which I leave the clamorers for 
peace at any cost to settle for themselves. 

With these facts before us, what becomes of all 
the idle declamation about a war unprovoked and 
a boundary unsettled? I demand specifications, 
lask again, what measure of peace have we omit- 
ted? Congress left the boundary question open 
for adjusiment by treaty. Our Executive, second- 
ing the design of Congress, and overlooking alike 
the abrupt departure and warlike threats of Al- 
monte, the breach of faith of one Mexican Adminis- 
tration, and the insulting charges preferred against. 
us by another, has sought, again and again, to 
open a friendly negotiation with Mexico. Disap- 
pointed in our overtures to Herrera, we still prof- 
fered peace to Paredes. Repulsed by Paredes, we 
tendered the olive branch to Santa Ana. 

Could we force negotiations? Could we compel 
peace? Are the hearts of faithless rulers in our 
hands, that we should change them? Is the will 
of a mercenary soldiery ours to control? 

It is my deliberate judgment that we have push- 
ed to the verge of importunity our strivings after 
peace. In the case of a powerful nation, one half 
the advances we have made would have exposed 
us to the charge of pusillanimity. As ‘it is, we 
have lavished generosity on a Government that 
seems not to know the meaning of the word. 

I have hastily reviewed the past. Let us turn, 
for a brief space, to the doings of the present, and. 
the prospects of the future. 

It needs not to waste words, in proof that a na- 
tion at war has an absolute right to her conquests, 
until retaken, or ceded by a treaty of peace; and 
a further right to provide laws for conquered terri- 
tory. If, in support of one of the clearest princi- 


| ples of international law, as laid down by Grotius, 
| Puffendorff, and every other publicist of standard 


reputation, it were necessary to adduce the highest 


| legal American authority, itis at hand. We find, 


among the cases in the Supreme Court reported 
for the year 1819, one exactly in point. 

The facts and the opinion in this case are briefly 
as follows: On the first of September, 1814, the 


| British forces captured the town and harbor of 


Castine, in the collection district of Maine. It 
remained in possession of the British from that 
time until the 27th of April, 1815, when, in pur- 
suance of a treaty of peace, then just concluded, 
it was restored to the United States. During the 
time of its occupation by the British forces, certain 


| gcods were imported into the ‘said port; and the 


legal question presented was, whether these goods 
were imported into what was then a part of the 
United States, and were subject to American du- 


i ties, or whether they were imported into what, for 


the time, was one of the British possessions in 
herefore subject to British 
the court, delivered by Mr. 
It declared, 
that goods imported into Castine, during its occu- 
pation by the British troops, ‘were in no correct 
i he United States.” And it 


law. The opinion of 


i thus lays down the law on the subject of conquest 


« By the conquestand military occupation of Castine, the 
ossession which enabled him to 
exercise the fullest rights of sovereignty over that place. 
The sovereignty of the United States was, of course, sus- 
pended; and the Jaws of the United States could no longer 
be rightfully enforced there, or be obligatory on the inhabi- 
tants who remained and submitted to the conquerors. By 
the surrender, the inhabitants passed under a temporary alle- 
giance to the British Government, and were bound by such 
laws, and such only, as it chose to recognise and impose, ”— 
Wheaton’s Reports, vol. 4, p. 254. 


Mr. Webster, for the defence, adduced numer- 
ous authorities, which may be consulted by the 
skeptical, and of which Mr. Story said: 


The authorities cited at the bar would, if there were any 
doubt, be decisive of the question. But we think it too 
clear to require any aid from authority. ”——-Page 255. 


A temporary government is, from the necessity 


“It |j of the case, usually imposed on the conquered by 
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simple proclamation of the victorious general. The 
right thus to impose it is universally recognised 
among civilized nations. But, under any govern- 
ment not despotic, these temporary laws remain 
in force only until. the constitutional authorities, 
considering their conquests permanent, may choose 
to enact permanent laws for their government. 

For the exercise of this temporary power, essen- 
tial to the security of conquest, and, what is more 
important, demanded by a just regard for the safety 
and protection of the conquered, we have prece- 
dents enough in the history of our own Govern- 
ment. Of these, the most strictly in point,- per- 
haps, is a proclamation Issued during the late war 
by General Harrison and Commodore Perry, dated 
the 17th of October, 1813, and, it may with proba- 
bility be conjectured, dictated by President Madi- 
son himself. Here it is: 

« By William Henry Harrison, major-general in the service 
of the United States, commander-in-chief of the north- 
western army, and Ojiver Hazard Perry, captain in the 
navy, and cominanding the fleet of the United States on 
Lake Erie: 

t A PROCLAMATION, 

« Whereas, by the combined operations of the land and 
naval forces under our command, those of the enemy within 
the upper district of Upper Canada have been captured or 
destroyed, and the said district is now in the guiet posses- 
sion of our troops, it hecomes necessary to provide for its 
government: therefore, we do hereby proclaim and make 
known that the rights and privileges of the inhabitants, and 
the laws and customs of the country, as they existed, or 
wer- in force at the period of our arrival, shall continue to 
prevail. Al! magistrates and other civil officers are to re- 
sume the exercise of their functions; previously taking an 
oath to be faithful to the Government of the United States 
as long as they shall be in possession of the country. The 
authority of all militia commissions is suspended in said 
district, and the officers required to give their parole, in 
such way as the officer who may be appointed by the com- 
manding general to administer the government shall di- 
rect.” 

I commend to the attention of those whose fears 
have discovered in the recent proclamations of 
Stockton and Kearny alarming and unprecedented 
encroachments on our republican system, this proc- 
Jamation of Harrison and Perry. It may allay 


their fears to reflect that among the distinguished | 


men of the last generation few better understood 


constitutional law, or more jealously guarded con- | 


stitutional rights, than James Madison. 

Such reflections, one might hope, would some- 
what reconcile theni to the rightful character of 
the steps taken by our Government during the 
past progress of this Mexican war. Yet, even 
then, the future and its destiny rise up to alarm. 
Where (they demand) is all this to end? The 
torch of glory, the phantom of ambition, whither 
are these to lead? At what point in our career of 
aggrandizement shall we stay our steps? What 
conquests will satisfy? what boundary content us? 

It is impossible, with so much uncertainty before 
us, to offer a trustworthy opinion as to the exact 
line of boundary, which, in any future treaty with 


i h ree} 
Mexico, it may be deemed proper to demand, in 


satisfaction of debts long due, and as indemnity 
for the expenses of a war thrust upon us without 
provocation. Ifthat war be much longer protracted, 
public opinion, in my judgment, wul settle down 
upon a line running up the Rio Grande to about 
the parallel of thirty-two ; thence, with that parallel 


as a basis, west to the Gulf of California, and | 


thence, perhaps, down that gulf to the Pacific, 
giving us the territory of New Mexico and the 


Californias, and leaving untouched the States, or | 


rather the Departments, of Mexico proper. 


The country which, under such a boundary, | 


would fall to the United States, is very sparsely 
peopled. California, in its upper portion, including 
three-fourths of the entire territory, is estimated to 
contain but one inhabitant to every sixteen square 
miles. The London Times, a paper sufficiently 
disposed to favor Mexico, speaking of the proba- 
bility that the war will make this country ours, 
expresses, in its leader of the 9th November last, 
the opinion, that the loss will not be “a sensible 
blow to Mexico,” and adds: 


«The Mexicans pos j S 
before them, in nominal, rather than in real sovereignty.” 


The territory of New Mexico is somewhat more | 


populous; but even there the estimate is but one 
inhabitant to each square mile and a half: and, 
with Texas and California ours, it would be wholly 


inadmissible on our part, and of little advantage |) 


on Mexico’s, to leave her a narrow, almost de- 


tached, strip of country, projecting some five hun- || i 
i || sons of our republic, attracted by the black eyes | 


dred miles into the possessions of the United 
States. 


sed it, as Spain had possessed it, Í 


The annexation to our Union of wild territory, 
f such as the Californias, chiefly occupied by no- 
| madic tribes of Indians, presents little difficulty, 
either present or prospective. It will be gradually 
settled, like Oregon, by our own citizens; carrying 
with them our language, our laws, and our repub- 
lican institutions. 

South of latitude thirty-two, the state of things 
is widely different. Even in the northern depart- 
ments, the population seldom falls below an aver- 
age of five to the square mile; in San Luis Potosi 
and Zacatecas it reaches ten or twelve. - And this 
population has its own customs, habits, language, 
religion; all differing from ours. It has its preju- 
dices, too, against us. Its rulers have sought to 
persuade it, that we are the aggressors, led on by 
thirst for conquest, and waging a war of races and 
ofreligions. Ithas been told—and voices even from 
this Hall have endorsed the charge—that our in- 
tention is, first to overrun and subjugate; and then 
to annex department after department to our Union 
|| by force. But our Government has expressly dis- 
| claimed all such intentions. The language of its 
| proclamation, issued by General Taylor, is: 


“We come to obtain reparation for repeated wrongs and 
injuries; wecome to obtain indemnity for the past; we 


liberties ; but we come to make no war on the peopie of 
Mexico, nor upon any form of free government they may 
select for themselves, ’? 


If the Mexican authorities should chance to cast 
their eyes over these remarks of mine, and should 
i find in what I am about to say, one of those 
“springs and artifices”? by which, according to 
them, we despoil their country of her possess- 
ions, so be it! I avow my hope that the northern 
departments—states, alas ! no longer—will rise, will 
cast off the yoke of a military despot, and select 
for themselves a form of free government. Iavow 
my hope, that if they do rise, our Government, so 
long as this war shall last, will aid and support the 
movement. 

Grievances enough have they to redress, wrongs 
enough to avenge. A federal constitution over- 
thrown, the right of suffrage abolished, the liberty 
of the press destroyed, the very arms seized upon, 
with which alone women and children could be 
protected from Indian massacre—if outrages such 
as these absolve not from all allegiance to the Gov- 
ernment that inflicts them, then is all revolution 


|; main forever slaves. 
| _ Until this war commenced, we of the United 
States could but look on, when Mexican republi- 


good wishes, or at most, an encouraging word. 
But now, our hands are free. Their oppressors 
are our enemies; and no Jaw forbids, that, when 
they move for their rights, we should make com- 
mon cause with them. 

Such a movement, however, in its inception, is 
their affair, not ours. To be effectual, it must be 
spontaneous. 
cans, and with them it should originate. I sup- 
pose that our Government will not interfere. It 
will not, I imagine, persuade or dissuade, in the 
matter, But if, without its agency, the republi- 


Government, we shall have the right, and I hope 
we shall use it, to extend to any such movement 
the protection of the American army. 


such aid, she achieved her independence, would 
desire other relations with us than those of peace, 
friendship, and commerce. F do not believe she 
would desire annexation. I am very sure that, at 
the present, she is wholly unprepared for it. If, 


t would be but the beginning of trouble. Color, 
an established creed, domestic institutions—at ev- 


| path. We neither share her feelings, nor under- 
| stand her prejudices. Therefore we cannot frame 
f laws to meet her wants, or to satisfy her people. 

i Tt may not always be so, 
‘| soften, and at last remove, the prejudice, which 
| Mexican rulers, to serve their own ends, have 
spread abroad against us in these departments. 
| And when opinions, political, social, and religious, 
| shall, by the assimilating influence of time, have 
approached each other; when railroads and tele- 
| graph&, the great machinery of civilization, shall 


| have crossed the Rio Bravo; when, it may be, the 


l of Mexican beauty, shall have found homes and 


come to overthrow the tyrants who have destroyed your | 


but rebellion, and men, once enslaved, should re- į 


cans struck for freedom; could but give them our | 


Its benefits will inure to the Mexi- | 


cans of Northern Mexico rise against the Central į 


I do not believe that Northern Mexico, if, by | 


this day, she became part and parce! of our Union, | 


| ery step some new difficulty would start up in our | 


Free intercourse will | 


wives in those far regions of the south;.then, when 
mutual relations of peace and good will shall have 
sprang up between the races—then may come 
annexation; come, when mutually desired; come; 
because mutually acceptable. i 
i| . Meanwhile, since in Southern Mexico military 
despotism retains the ascendant, I should rejoice 
to see arise, north of latitude twenty-two, perhaps, 
an independent republic. The departments of & : 
|| nora, Sinaloa, Chihuahua, Durango, Coahuila, 
New Leon, Tamaulipas, San Luis. Potosi, but, 
i; above all, republican Zacatecas, have-all, at times; 
evinced their impatience of the. tyranny which 
robs them alike of their'freedom and of their sub; 
stance; burdening them with the maintenance of a 
greedy-and numerous soldiery, who live without 
work, except that of oppression, and thus reducing 
them at once to poverty and to bondage. Stung 
by repeated injuries, they have several. times. at- 
tempted a revolution. . I believe that the spirit of 
the brave and generous Mexra lives among them 
i yet, and will show itself, ere long, ina decisive and 
victorlous movement. 

i| . If they succeed, with them we shall find no diffi- 
|| culty to negotiate a treaty of boundaries. And 
|| with a belt of free States thus interposing some ten 
degrees of latitude between us and Southern Mexi- 
co, the chances would be much diminished of in- 
i jury from that miscalled republic in war, or of 
| quarrel with her in peace. 

And now, in conclusion, will gentlemen on the 
| other side of the House suffer me to address to 
i them a few not unfriendly words. 

That which is spoken in this Hall remains not 
here. It is published tothe world. It goes to our 
| enemics as well as to our friends. When members 
| of an American Congress assert, that the war in 
which their country is engaged is unholy, unrighte- 
ous, damnable; the President’s war, who ought to 
be arraigned asa usurper for making it; every word 
they speak may be read—in all human probability 
is read, and with avidity—in the national palace of 
Mexico. When members of an American Con- 
gress declare, that Mexicans, for their manly resist- 
ance in such a war, are to be honored and applaud- 
ed, they speak, as it were, to the very men they 
| praise and encourage; even in the ears of Santa 
Ana snd his advisers. 

Words that are to strengthen the hands and 
cheer the hearts of the public enemy should be well 
|| weighed before they are uttered. I condemn no 
man, who speaks, from the depths of the heart, 
his honest thought. It is his right; and not the 
less his right, because of the consequence, be that 
ii what it will. If these who put Mexico in the 
right and their country and her President in. the 
wrong, speak as they are prompted by.the love of 
truth and justice alone, their language, no matter 
whom it may aid and comfort, shall pass unre- 
proved by me. But if, with this indignant zeal 
| for justice to Mexico there mingle one motive less 
pure than truth, one lurking thought of party profit 
m an approaching contest at home, how stands the 
matter then? Not national treasure and national 
honor only, human lives are at stake in this war. 
They who drag it, as an element of advantage, 
into the arena of party strife, play with human 
lives! If any man, with even a glancing thought 
|| in his mind towards the Presidential succession, 
if use words, put forth arguments, of which the ten- 
dency is to nerve the arm of the enemy, and thus 
protract the war, he sacrifices, on the prostituted 
altar of party, his country’s treasure, honor, well- 
being—yes, and the blood of her bravest sons. 
i| And such a man, thus placing obstacles-in the 
ii way of negotiation, thus retarding an honorable 
peace, is the enemy, alike of his country and of 
ij civilization. The spirit of war is fast departing 
from the earth. One feels, in these modern days, 
when engaged even in the most justifiable war, as 
|; may some participant in a disreputable brawl, re- 
i| luctantly dragged into it by chance and bad neigh- 
i} borhood, The necessity of the thing cannot blind 
one’s eyes to its barbarism. A man, ora nation, 
| meriting to be called civilized, seeks the first pause 
i in the combat, to hasten its termination. : 

‘| But what chance of terminating the war, while 


i| harmonious, conscious of the justice of our cause; 
| ready to put forth all our strength. Then, and 
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thus, may she be brought to terms. Then, and | 
thus, may this appeal to arms, the last, I trust, in 
which America shall ever be forced to engage, 
come to'a close; and the period at last arrive, when | 
we may turn our swords into ploughshares, and 
study war no more. i 
Mr. HAMLIN then remarked: He did not rise 
for the purpose of occupying much of the time of 
the committee; nor had he resolved to -enter into an 
investigation of all the causes which led to the war; 
nor did he rise to state the reasons which rendered. | 
it imperative upon them to vote, not only cheer- i; 
fully, but readily, for the nécessary supplies of || 
men and money for its support and maintenance; | 
although before proceeding to discuss the bill now | 
before them directly, he might be pardoned for 
saying that he had been truly pained by the course 
which those members, who stand opposed to the 
Administration, had deemed it their duty on this i| 
measure to take. He had hoped that when the |; 
country was engaged in a foreign war, all asperi- | 
ty of party feeling would be forgotten. He had 
hoped, that instead of dragging before them all 
the political topics which had divided the com- 
manity into parties, they might have laid them 
all on the altar of their common country, and have 
yallied at this time in support of the country’s 
rights and honor. When he spoke of the na- 
tion’s honor and sacred rights, he intended it in no 
gense of technicality and refinement. He meant 
what were their great and substantial national 
rights, and nothing less. For their rights, great 
and substantial, were involved in the issue of the 
present question; and as men regarding the wel- 
fare of their country—as lovers of humanity, re- 
garding the lives of their fellows—they were com- 
manded to come up there as one man, and present 
an unbroken front to those who had set themselves 
in array as the enemies of the country, whenever | 
and wherever the occasion might occur. The hour 
of sober reflection and of chastened feeling would 
come, The time would come when gentlemen upon | 
the other side of this question would regret the 
course which they had taken. The hour of calm 
reflection must come, and when it came without 
any of the provoking character of party interests 
mingling with it, a keen regret that they had at- |; 
tempted to show divided counsels in the nation || 
must come along with it. The moral effects of || 
such a course upon those with whom they were li 
combating could not be mistaken. It was emphat- | 
ically giving them ‘aid and comfort.” | 
But he had arisen there, not, as he had already | 
stated, for the purpose of defending the course of ji 
the Administration in the war, or for the purpose | 
of developing the causes which led to it. That had j! 
been wel} done by the Executive. That had been ; 


| 
if 
{ 
| 
{ 
j 
{ 


j 


well done by other gentlemen who had preceded ji 
him on that floor; and he was willing to spread be- |) 
fore the country the facts and: arguments on that | 
subject as they now stood recorded, and leave the f 
matter at issue there. But while he stood there j| 
pledged cheerfully and willingly to vote for men | 
and money to prosecute the war they were then | 
engaged in, the way, the mode, and the means of 
doing it, he must be permitted himself to judge of. 
He would state, then, that he was in favor of rai 

ing the ten new regiments designated by the bill : 
which had been reported by the Committee on 


Military Affairs. ‘They were necessary; they were | 


recommended by the proper department. The | 
proposal would commend itself to the judgmen 
of the House, and he doubted not would receive ;| 
theirapproval. But he was in favor of changing— |! 
thoroughly, radically, and essentially changing— | 
the terms, features, and conditions of the bil. He 
believed—and it was mainly for the purpose of 
expressing this belief that he had risen—that there 
were great and essential reasons why the terms and 
conditions of the bill might well be changed—why, 


i 
1 
i 
4 
i 
$] 
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li 
il 
he would say further, they were called upon abso- if 


lutely to change the terms and conditions of the || 
bill.” They presented to the world the remarkable | 
spectacle of a people eager to rush into contest; and || 
the history of all the world did not furnish an ex- | 
ample where the citizen soldier was as ready to 
rally around the standard of his country as they | 
had shown themselves to be, and as they still con- 
tinued to be. 

Farther, they were told by the Executive and 
by the War Department, that an independent corps 
was preferable to a standing army. It was in 
accordance with this principle that they passed the 
law at the last session granting ten millions of dol- 


| army; and as Jong as volunteers are expected to be called 
ii for, it will be difficult to fill the ranks of regular regiments, 


: return to the pursuits of civil life at its close. 


lars. and fifty thousand men-—-volunteers, for the 
purpose of carrying on the war. He would not 
take up the time of the committee by alluding to 
the fact with how mnch alacrity these men enrolled 
themselves-—-how ready they were to enlist, ac- 
cording to the terms of the war, for the defence of 
the country and the prosecution of the war ; nor 
would he weary them by going over all the grounds; 
by enumerating ail the reasons which rendered 
them essentially better than a standing army. Yet 
some of these reasons which occurred to his own | 
mind were so forcible that he wished to state them. 
He wished to state them for the consideration of 
the honorable gentleman who stood at the head of 
the committee (Mr. Hararson] who had reported 
this bill. He was for voting men and money on 
the time and conditions which the bill provided, 
but he would change the organization from that of 
a standing army to that of volunteers. He would 
enlist them for five years’ service, or for the war. 


He would embrace the same principles precisely | 
li as regarded the time and the terms, but he would 
| change the form of the regiments from a standing į; 


army to that of a volunteer force. 

He would state the reasons which operated upon 
his own mind, and induced him to form this opin- | 
ion, and which, he hoped, would also operate upon | 
the minds of the committee, and lead them to em- 
brace like views. First, it was a matter of doubt. 
He doubted much whether ten thousand regulars 
could be enlisted in a standing army in addition to 
the number already in the army, and the number | 
still authorized to be raised. He was quite sure 
volunteers could be more rapidly raised and soon- | 
est mustered into service. They had the report 


dred soldiers—two thousand of these coming from || 


sections of the country where but few officers could $ 
be found to command them. This consideration | 
should guide and direct them—the fact that they 
had already granted full authority to increase the | 
army to the number of seventeen thousand, and had 

failed except about twenty-five hundred. What 

evidence should satisfy them that if they granted | 


‘this bill precisely in the terms in which it had | 


been pene: that there was ability or power | 
anywhere to raise ten regiments of men? It wa 


questionable whether any suclr evidence could be 
presented. Te, for one, did not believe the regi 
ments could be so soon raised by this bill as in 
volunteers. 

Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL here asked the floor 
for a moment; and on its being yielded by the 
honorable gentleman frorn Maine, he remarked 
that as many as six thousand men had been en- 
listed within the last few months. Therefore, the 
presumption was that they would be able to raise 
these men without any great delay. He (Mr. I.) 
had a preference for the regular soldier. That was 
all. 

Mr. HAMLIN proceeded. He held in his hands | 
the message of the President, with the accompany- | 
ing documents, communicated to them on the 8th | 
of December jast. He found accompanying the 
message the report of the Secretary of War. By 
that report they were informed, that up to that 
period of time, but about twenty-five hundred had 
enlisted. 

« Authority was given at the last session of Congress t 
inerease tie rank aud file of the regiments in the regula 
service to more than double the former number, Promp 
measures were taken to procure ret > but they have no 
been attended with the desired cffe When filled upto 
the maximum allowed by Jaw and Executive approbation, 
our regular force will be 16,898 officers and men; but it | 
does not now exceed 10,200. The want of better success 
in recruiting is, I apprehend, mainly to be ascribed to th 
large number of volunteers which has, in the meantime 
been called out. The volunteer service is regarded, gcn- 


erally, by cur citizens, as preferable to that in the regular | thouoh the President of the United States was now 
i - d od Š 


unless additional inducements are offered or the terms of: 
ervice modified. A small pecuniary bounty, given at ti 
time cf enlistment, er land at the end of the terms of ser. 
vice, would, it is believed, have a most beneficial effect. 
Probably an equally favorable result would flow from annex: 
ing a condition to the present period of service, allowing th 
recruit to be discharged at the end of the present war. Iti 
presumed there are many thousand patriotic citizens who | 


would cheerfully enter the service for the war if they could ! 


“It is not possible to foretell, with much precision, what 
number of troops the exigencies of the war may require for 
| the ensuing year. The estimates presented to the Secretary 
| of the Treasuty have been made upon the present establisli- 
i ment of the regular troops, wholly filled up, giving a total 
force of 16,998, exclusive of enlisted men of ordnance ; upon 
ten additional regiments to be raised to serve to the end of 
the war, which will amount to 9,380; and upon a contingent 
force of ten thousand volunteers, to be organized under ex- 
isting laws, and called into service if needed.” 

That was the state of their army at the time the 
report was made by the Secretary of War, show- 
ing that there was authority to enlist more than 
seven thousand men under the provisions which 
already existed. He (Mr. H.) was told by his 
friend on his right, that he was incorrect with re- 
gard to the number which had enlisted. If the gen- 
tleman would examine the Army Register, which 
exhibited the number of men reported to them by 
law, he would find that only about twenty-five 
hundred had enlisted. At all events, whether that 
i be the number or not, their enlistment would show 
the fact that the army was only about twenty-five 
; hundred greater than it was before. 

: . Mr. HARALSON remarked that the gentleman 
‘made no calculation for those who went out of the 
service. i 

‘Mr. HAMLIN, in answer to the chairman of 
the committee, believed he bad a fair offset to his 
remark, and ‘would state thal a certain regiment 
which had been raised and officered by the Execu- 
tive for the purpose of establishing a fine of mili 
tary posts on the road from Missouri to Oregon, 
had been swallowed up by the army. 

: It is true the whole number of enlistments is 
‘nominally 5,945. An examination of the facts set 
‘ forth in the report of the Adjutant General would 


ji put the matter in its true light before the House 


and the country. That wiil show the mistake 
under which the gentleman from Pennsylvania 


i, (My. J. R. Ixerrsoxz] labors. To make up that 


number, a corps of suppers and miners, a detach- 
ment at West Point, the whole of the regiment 
recruited for garrisoning posts to Oregon, and all 
reénlistments, are included. On page 70, of the 
documents accompanying the President’s message, 
the Adjutant General gives the following “ state- 
‘ment showing the whole number of recruits enlist- 
‘ed in the army from the first of October, 1845, to 
‘September 30th inclusive, 1846.’ Then follows 
an account of the various recruiting stations at 
which the enlistments were made, concluding with 
the ‘number of recruits enlisted for the general 
service 2,576.” That he understood to be the 
whole number of enlistments for the regular ser- 
vice for the past. political year. 

Before acting on this subject, then, they should 
pause, and inquire whether, if they granted the 
number of men proposed, it would answer. the 
purpose required, as well as a volunteer corps. 
He doubted very much whether it would. But 
in addition to what the Secretary of War said 
on the passage of a law increasing the rank and 
file of the army, he (Mr. FI.) was fortified by his 
present report. He spoke—whatevery man knew 
--in the highest terms of the lustre which the vol- 
unteer corps had shed upon their arms abroad. 
They had literally covered themselves with glory. 
They had sustained great and substantial inter- 
ests—the rights of this people—and had gained for 
themselves an imperishable renown. Who was it 
but the volunteers of the western country that 
stormed the works of Monterey? What but the 
conduct of brave and gallant men that led to the 
‘triumph of American arms on that occasion? 
They had it endorsed in full by the report of the 


i 


|, Secretary of War, coming up to the mark, and 


stating clearly and distinetly that they had done 
all that was expected of them. If, then, they had 
done all that was expected of them—and he be- 
‘lieved they had—and they were told that they 
would answer all purposes, he thought his posi- 
: tion was well fortified by the language of the Sec- 
retary of War himself, 

_ But he would come directly to another ques- 
i tion—the question of executive patronage. Al- 


, the President of his choice, he was now and always 
in favor of restricting the executive patronage 
wherever it could well be done, and where there 
was no necessity of extending it. This, he be- 
lieved, was the doctrine of the old Jeffersonians. 
It seemed to him that there was no necessity for 
| placing the appointment of four hundred officers 
|l in the hands of the Executive, to be wielded for 

d or evil, as the case might be, though it be 


i 


i goo! 
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exercised with all the prudence the best man on | 
earth could enfPloy. It was not in the power of 
man to exercise such an extended power without 
erring in some cases. Nor was there the slightest 
necessity for it—not that he would question the 
wisdom of the appointments which had heen made. 
‘Who had complained of the officers of the gallant 
volunteers? He had never heard the first com- 
plaint that they had not acquitted themselves val- 
iantly and bravely. They bad always led their 
forces, and had not gone in the rear. The word 
with them had been, “ volunteers, we’ll go”’—not 
s you go.” Thére was, and could be, no com- 
plaint of the manner in which the volunteers had | 
acquitted themselves. They had fully realized the 
hopes which had been entertained of them. And 
now he asked, if it was not a consideration which 
should address itself to them—one which should, 
in fact, be imperative upon them. 

There were other considerations in the matter 
which every gentleman might call to mind, and 
follow out in all their varied ramifications of thought, 
each one for himself; but there was one considera- 
tion which he desired especially to dwell upon. It 
was the manner in which the regular army was to | 
he officered. They were to see officers from one | 
State recruiting in another. Pennsylvania—God | 
bless her !—would be again called upon to furnish | 
men for officers from another State; and now she} 
stood ready with twenty-seven regiments of volun- 
teers prepared to go wherever the defence of their | 
country’s rights called them. He would ask, if it 
was not expedient to permit those corps to officer 


themselves? To this point he would invite special || 
It appeared to himself to be one of! 


attention. 
pressing Importance, 


Standing armies enjoyed no 


view when absolutely necessary. That a standing 
army was absolutely necessary at the present time, 
he did not believe; nor could he believe it until he 
had seen a failure of all other, and, as he thought, | 
better means, As yet he was confident there were 
other means which would prove amply sufficient. 

The House might not recollect a bill offered at 
-its last session, but he well recollected it, as he had 


favor with him, and were only justifiable in his || 


cered by men of their own choice—by men from 
the States from which the several corps came. 
This course would also restrict the executive pa- 
tronage—a consideration which he had already 
insisted on as important. He wished, indeed, that 
the chairman had reported a bill originally embra- 
cing the features which had suggested themselves 
to his own mind. 

But there was now pending before them an 
amendment offered by the gentleman from New 
York, [Mr. Rarasun,] which would receive his 
vote. He should vote for it, for the very good rea- 
i son thatit would serve in a great degree to produce 
the results which he was in favor of.. He, how- 
ever, should prefer to change the whole bill, and į 
pass one for raising a volunteer force for the same |! 
time, and on the same terms, which that bill pro- 
| posed. There was, however, one other feature in | 

the bill which afforded an insuperable objection to |! 
it in his mind. Before the bill could receive his 
own vote, there must be imbodied in it a proviso ; 
to reduce the machinery of the officers—a clause 
by which the officers should be dismissed from 
service when the term for which the regiments had | 
i enlisted had expired. He understood there was a 
proviso of this kind in the bill; but {A voice: 
“Not fall enough.’’] The gentleman from Illinois ` 
said it was not full enough. ` He could not say ! 
himself, as he had but partially examined the pro- 
viso in question ; but any bill must contain a pro- 
vision for the dismissal of the officers with their 
| regiments, to receive his sanction. 
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occasion to confer with the gentleman who intro- 
duced it. He referred to the bill reported by the gen- 
‘tleman from South Carolina [Mr. Bracr] for the 
reorganization of the militia. What was one of the 
grand features of the bill? It was one too often 


into corps to be denominated legions—each State 
to have its own legion and its own colors. Well, 
there was something in this suggestion, When 
called into active service, if there were substantial 
honors to be gained—tlaurels to be reaped, the pride 
of each State would be aroused to reap and gather 
its own share of the laurels. This would tend to | 
preserve the principle of State rights. But it was | 
a serious objection to the pending bill—a great ob- 
jection with himself—that by building up this large | 
standing army, there would be a constant and tre- 
mendous tendency to centralization. How differ- 


| 
j 
| 
i 
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objection n en 
which did not obtain in a very much greater degree 
to the enlistment of a standing army. 


lieved that a corps of men more active, and more , 


efficient, could be raised, if the time of service 
should be limited to the continuance of the war, 
or for five years, and that the time it would require 
to enlist them would be much shorter than by the 
other plan. If they believed the enlistment of these 
men to be absolutely necessary, then they fur- 
nished his own mind with an argument in favor of 
an independent corps—of an independent corps, 
for the ‘reason that it might be sooncr obtained, as 
well as for the consideration that it might be offi- 


Tt was he- tį 


| cessful and honorable termination, he was not wil- | 
ling to rush thus blindly upon the course proposed, |! 
when he had the lamp of experience shedding its i 
light upon their counsels—the experience of the || 
past, admonishing them that if a certain course |! 
| should he pursued, certain desirable and happy re- |! 
sults would follow; and that if the contrary course | 


should be adopted, adverse consequences would | 


follow. | 

He had risen for the purpose of speaking almost | 
with the hope of producing an impression upon | 
the minds of the members; but this was an object | 
rarely accomplished, rarely hoped for, indeed. “Ee | 
would say, then, once more, let them avoid un- 
necessary extension of executive patronage; let 
them raise a volunteer corps; let them perm the 
corps itself to be officered by men of their own 
hoice; and let the officers and the regiments be 
ismissed simultaneously. With these provis- 


i 
i 
| 
i 
t 


| Judiciary, reported the bill to reorganize the dis- 
i trict courts of the United States in the State of: 
Alabama, which had been referred to that commit- : 
tee, back to the House, without amendinent. 

Mr. HILLIARD asked that the bill might be ` 
put upon its passage. i | 
i Mr. PAYNE said he could see no necessity for 
the passage of the bill at this time, and he there- į 
fore moved to lay it upon the table; but, before the | 
question was put, 

The House adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Tuespay, January 5, 1847. ; 
Mr. Hanwecan, who has been indisposed for 
some days past, appeared in his seat this morning. _ 
TheJournal of yesterday was read and approved, 
PETITIONS. 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, presented the 
memorial of James W. Schaumburg, praying that 


tithe Senate will take no action in regard to promo- 
‘| tions in the first regiment of United States dragoons 
| that will prejudice his claims to rank as an-officer 


in that regiment; and moved its reference to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. : 

Mr. WESTCOTT desired to know why. the 
petition should be referred to that committee, in- 
stead of the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Mr. JOHNSON replied, that the reason for ask- 
ing the reference to thé Judiciary Committee was, 
that it presented a purely legal question, arising 
out of an act of Congress. 

The reference to the Committee on the Judiciary 
was then ordered. . 

Mr. CORWIN presented a memorial from mem- 
bers of the Legislature of Ohio, asking that the 
State may be divided into two judicial districts; 
whieh was referred to the Committee on the Ju- 


Also, the petition of citizens of Dayton, Ohio, 
asking that. a portion of the public land may he 
applied to the construction of a railroad from Lake 
Michigan to the Pacific ocean; which was referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. CAMERON presented the petition of Rezin 
Tevis, asking a grant of land and additional pay 
for services in the revolutionary war; which waa 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. STURGEON presented two memorials 
from citizens of Philadelphia, in favor of the con- 
struction of a railroad from the lakes to the Pacific; 
which were referred to the Committee on Publie 


Mr, ARCHER presented the petition of Captain 
Thomas ap Catesby Jones, of the United States 
navy, asking to be restored to the invalid navy 
pension list; which was referred to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. DIX presented the petition of John Martin, 
an officer in the war of 1812, asking for arrears of 


i pension; which was referred to the Committee on 


Pensions. 

Also, the petition of William Hogan, adminis- 
trator of Michael Hogan, deceased, praying pay- 
ment of a sum of money certified by a jury to be 
due him from the United States; which was refer- 
red to the Committee on the Judiciary. $ 

Mr. ARCHER presented the memorials of Joice 
Billups, and of the administrators of Coventon 
Simkins, deceased, praying indemnity for French 
spoliations prior to 1800; which were severally re- 
ferred to the select committee on that subject. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland, presented the 
memorials of the heirs of John Ross, deceased, 
and of the legal representatives of John B. Dorsey, 
deceased, praying indemnity for French spoliations 
prior to 1800; which were severally referred to the 
select commitice on that subject. 

THE TARIFF. 

Mr. CAMERON submitted the following reso- 
lution for consideration: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be 
directed to report to the Senate on what articles 


i embraced in the tariff act of 1846, the duties can 


be increased beyond the existing rates, so as to 


; augment the revenue, and to what extent the said 
; duties can be increased, and what additional reve- 
i nue would accrue therefrom. 


Mr. CAMERON remarked that he should. be 


i necessarily absent to-morrow, and he therefore 


moved that the resolution lie over until the day 
after to-morrow; which was agreed to. 

NEW JERSEY AND NEW YORK, ETC. 
Mr. DAYTON submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was considered by unanimous consent, 


and agreed to: . 
Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be 


| instructed to inquire into the expediency of rean- 


nexing the port of Jersey city to the collection 
district of the port of New York. 

Mr. DAVIS submitted the following resolution; 
which was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed. to: 


$ 
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would be preferable that this bill should not be 
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` Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary i 


After some conversation between Messra. JAR- 


be. instructed to inquire into the expediency of so i 


NAGIN, SEVIER, and MANGUM, the joint 


modifying the laws of the United States in regard 
to liens by attachment, as to make them uniform 
in all cases to the laws of the States where such 
liens are authorized. 


RETURN OF SANTA ANA TO MEXICO. 


The Senate then proceeded to the consideration 
of the special order of the day, being the following 


résolution ‘heretofore submitted by the late Mr, 


Barrow: 


Resolved, That the President of the United States | 


be requested to inform the Senate if any officer or 


agent was sent by him or by his direction to Ha- : 


vana, to advise, procure, or in any manner promote 
the return of Santa Ana to Mexico; and if so, who 
was the officer or agent, what were his instructions, 
and when was he senton such a mission; also that 
he inform the Senate by what means, and through 
what channel, Santa Ana was informed that an 
order was issued to the commander of our naval 
forces in the gulf directing said commander not to 


obstruct his (Santa Ana’s) return to Mexico; and |; 


also that he transmit to the Senate copies of any 
correspondence in possession of the Government 


relative to the terms or conditions on which Santa | 
Ana was permitted to pass through our blockading |; 


squadron, or in any manner relating to the subject 
of Santa Ana’s return to Mexico. 

On motion by Mr. PHELPS, the resolution was 
laid upon the table. 

The following resolution, submitted yesterday 
by Mr. Bacry, was considered, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs be instructed to inquire into the expediency 


of establishing a national foundry at Tuscaloosa, 


in the State of Alabama. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, from the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, reported a bill making compen- 
sation to pension agents for their services; which 
was read, and passed to a second reading. 

Mr. CAMERON, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, reported a bill to amend the 
charter of the ‘“ Provident Association of Clerks 


in the civil departments of the Government of the: 


United States in the Disurict of Columbia; ” which 
was read, and passed to a second reading. 

Mr. BREESE, from the Committee on Public 
Lands, to which the same had been referred, re- 
ported back the bill to authorize the relinquishment 
of the sixteenth section, in certain cases, and the 
selection of other lands in lieu thereof, without 
amendment. 

Mr. BREESE, from the Commitiee on Public 
Lands, to which the same had been referred, re- 
ported back the bill to extend the time for selling 


lands granted to the Kentucky Asylum for teach- i 


ing the deaf and dumb, without amendment. 


Mr. NILES, from the Committee on the Post 


Office and Post Roads, reported a joint resolution 
for the relief of Saltmarsh & Fuller, 


Mr. NILES, from the same committee, to which i 


had been referred the joint resolution from the 


House, authorizing and directing the examination ‘| 
and settlement of the claims of Alexander M. ii 
Cumming, reported the same without amendment. | 


Mr. BREESE, from the Committee on Public 


Lands, reported a bill for the relief of Madison | 


Allen; which was read, and ordered to a second 
reading. ; k 


Mr. SEVIER, from the Committee on Foreign ! 


Relations, reported a bill for the relief of the per- 
sonal representative of William A. Slacum de- 


ceased; which was read, and passed to a second ` 


reading. 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland, from the Com- |, 


mittee on Claims, made a report upon the petition 
of Joseph de la Francia; which was ordered to be 
printed. 


Mr. ATCHISON (on leave) introduced a bill į 


to compromise the clum of the heirs or legal rep 


resentatives of John Smith, T., under a Spanish | 
grant; which was read twice, and referred to the | 


Committee on Public Lands. 
GENERAL ORDERS. 


The bill for the relief of Joshua Dodge was read |; 


a third time, and passed. 


The Senate then proceeded to consider, as in 
committee of the whole, the joint resolution for 
the relief of Wiliam H. Thomas. 


|! resolution was referred to the Committee on Indian 
| Affairs. 
| wipows’ PENSIONS. 


The bill for the relief of Mary McRae, widow | 
of Lieutenant Colonel William McRae, was taken 


up. 
Mr. B 


i 
| 
i 
| 
Í 
| 
i] 
i 
i 


| 


ENTON requested the Secretary to read 
| the report made at the last session, and the Secre- 
| tary read it accordingly, and also the bill itself; 
which was then reported to the Senate without 
| amendment. 


‘| The question of engrossment for a third reading | 
|| being before the Senate, ad, 
‘My, CALHOUN said, as he understood this bill, | 
' for he had not heard the papers read, it was pro- | 
| posed to give to the widow of an officer who died | 
in the service of the United States, but not in bat- | 
| tle, a pension for five years. 
‘1 Several voices: “ For life.” 
i Mr. CALHOUN. Well, for life; and all he 
should say of it was, that it was a perfectly novel į 
i| application, so far as the army was concerned. It 
‘| was carrying the practice further than it had ever 
been carried before; though he believed it had been 
done in the navy. There were gentlemen there far 
i| more familiar with the subject than he was; but if 
| his impression was correct, the practice, with re- j 
|| spect to the navy, had grown out of a law which 
‘| passed the Senate in a hurried manner at the end 
| of a session, and for which no Senator yet had 
| been found to take the responsibility. Lf his recol- 
lection of it was correct—and the Senator from | 
| Massachusetts [Mr. Davis] could correct him if 
‘| he was in error—there was a large amount which 


i 
| 
| 
! 


i| out of prizes captured by the navy; and by the law 
ji to which he had alluded, provision had been made 
il out of that fund to give to widows half-pay, under 
|| certain circumstances. There had been several 
‘| struggles made to overrule that system, in which 
i| he had taken part; and he was under the impres- 
il sion that there had been some modification of the 
il law. In this, however, he must have been mis- 
|} taken. 

i! Of the case of the widow of Colonel McRae, he 
| he had no doubt that it was a meri- 
McRae had doubtless served 
ut it was impossible, under 
! our form of Government, that such a pension sys- 
| tem could be pursued. If this bill became a law, 
the consequence would be, it would drag others 
i after it; and the general principle would prevail of 
| extending pensions to the widows of officers of the 
army. Now, he thought this bill of so much im- 
portance, as to desire to see a full Senate when it 
| was disposed of. Our pensions were already ex- | 
| tended beyond all propriety. There was not a 
` people on earth that extend their pension list as far | 
j! as the United States. It constituted a means of | 
li absorbing a large portion of our revenue; and if | 
| there were no other objection, he thought this was 
| a very improper period to commence the extension 
| of the pension system. 
t 


| 
| his country faithfully; b 


i 
i 
1 
H 
j 
j 
i 
t 
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Under these impressions, he should certainly 
vote against the bill, and he called for the yeas and | 
| nays thereon. 


i had been collected and set apart for a pension fund, | 


‘| The yeas and nays were ordered. 
Nr. BENTON, in reply, said the Senator from 


lead to further applications of the same kind. But į 
twas a matter well worthy of the serious con- | 
sideration of the Senate, whether justice did not | 
“i require at their hands the allowance of such pen- 
| sions. He had had the honor of submitting a res- 
|| olution on this subject on the first day of the ses- | 
| sion, directing the Committee on Miltary Aifairs į 
|| to inquire into the expediency of putting widows | 
| i 


| 
supposing that if this bill should be passed it would | 
| 
| 
| 


‘| of the soldiers and officers of the army of the Uni- | 
ted States upon the same footing with the widows 
of the officers and seamen in the navy. ‘I'he ques- 
tion had been considered in the committee, and 
it had instructed him to draw up a bill to accom- | 
| plish the object which he had designated. Such | 
i a bill he was drawing up, and with that bill would | 
come up more appropriately the general question | 
which the Senator from Nouth Carolina (Mr. 
| Caruouy] saw behind this bill. He (Mr. B.) 
| avowed that the general question did lie behind it; 
ii but as he designed bringing up that general ques- 


ii tion on the bill he was preparing, he thought it 


i South Carolina was, no doubt, entirely correct in |; 


| fore deciding upon an individual case. 


taken up until the question allude@to was settled, 
so that the general principle should be settled be- 
With this 
view he proposed that this bill should be postponed 
until after the other should.have been disposed of, 

Mr. CALHOUN. Let it be laid upon the table 
then. ; 

Mr. BENTON. Yes; let it lie upon the tabl 
for the present. : 

The bill was accordingly laid upon the table, to 
be taken up ata future day. 


« 
INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS IN MICHIGAN, 


The Senate next proceeded to consider the bill 
to apply alternate sections of the public domain for 


the completion of internal improvements in the 


State of Michigan, and fox other purposes, 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE said it would be proper 
for him to remark, that the second section of this 
bill was precisely the same as that which passed 
the Senate at a former session; indeed ithad passed 
some three or four times. “He must, however, ex- 
cept the first, which in the bill heretofore passed 
had relation to what was called the Central Railroad, 
extending through the whole State from Detroit to 
Lake Michigan. Since the. last session, unfortu- 
nately, as he believed, that, railroad had heen sald; 
he had, therefore, stricken out from the bill, which 
he had the honor to present, so much: as relates to 
the Central Railroad, and substituted that which 
now relates to a railroad some fifty miles long, to 
connect the Ohio railroads and Lake Erie. ‘The 


| object was to get a continuous line of railroad from 


the Atlantic: States, and he -hoped it would meet 
with the approbation of the Senate. In that ex- 
pectation, he would not longer detain the Senate 
with explanations. i ; 

Mr. BAGBY desired to inquire of the Senator 
from Michigan whether the railroad for the com- 
pletion of which this land was required, was the 
property of the State or of individuals? 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE replied that the State of 
Michigan had sold its entire interest in the central 
railroad to a company which had been incorpora- 
ted for that purpose. The State, as he had here- 
tofore had occasion to remark, was opposed to it, 
but it could not lie under the imputation of repu- 
diating its debts. It was absolutely forced to the 
measure, to relieve itself from the embarrassment 
of debt in@urred in its construction; the only alter- 
native was to sell the road for what it would bring, 
and the State, therefore, sold to individuals that 
great work, which had hitherto belonged entirely 
to the State. But the first section of this bill was 
confined to the object of connecting that railroad 
with the Ohio railroad. It was an interest which 
appertained exclusively to the State. He hoped, 
therefore, that no objection would be raised against 
its passage, but that the bill would be adopted. 

Mr NILES said it appeared now that if the 


| appropriation which was asked at the last session 


for the Central Railroad had been granted, it would 
have inured to the benefit of speculators. But now 


|| they were told that there was another object in 


view, which was to connect this central railroad 
with another road leading to Ohio. Well, who 
was to be benefited by that? Who would be bene- 
fited by the extension of the Central Railroad to the 
Ohio railroad? Why, very clearly, the company 
that owns the central railroad. It was intended, 
evidently, to be a feeder to their road; and if the 
land now asked for were granted, it would be grant- 
ed for the benefit of the company. These enter- 
prises are properly and rightfully private enter- 
prises. They succeed best in private hands—he 


_ had almost said they succeed in no other; and yet 
! they were called upon here to step out of the right- 


ful course of action and make a grant of the public 
domain—for what? Why they knew not what 
whether it was for a State object or for the benefit 


| of a corporation, or of a private company. And 


when this grant was made, every one must see they 
had no further contro] over it, whatever provisions 
there might be in the bill, (but he did not perceive 
that there were any restrictive provisions in it.) It 
might go to the benefit of the State; but it was more 
likely that it would go for the benefit of some com- 
pany, that in the end would have the ownership © 

these public works. This was the simple view of 
the matter. Such, he believed, would be the result. 
To grant the public domain in a case like this, 
would be worse than giving it away. He knew 
not how much land had been already given to the 
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State of Michigan. He believed much; and if it 
were proper to go further, why do it. Doit. He 


was not very solicitous on the subject. The public | 


lands seemed to be an object to scramble for instead 


of being made a source of revenue; but he must | 
say that he always felt it to be his duty to oppose | 


everything like partial grants of the public domain. 
Yet this measure had that character stamped upon 
it so prominently, that it could be viewed in no 
other light than as a system radically, necessarily, 
essentially partial and confined in its whole practi- 


cal operation. He could not, therefore, go for any į 


such a measure. They should next have local and 
partial objects which this Government would be 


called upon to aid—objects which look to no gen- | 
eral result, no comprehensive system of good, no ! 


uniformity of action, no pretence even of equal and 
common justice, to the people who have a common 
right in this national domain. 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE said he did not again rise 


to debate this matter, but to correct an impression 


which was certainly an erroneous one, which | 
seemed to have had its influence on the mind of the 


Senator from Connecticut. 
The proposition assumed by the Senator was, 


that if the bill which was before the Senate the | 


last and several preceding sessions had become a 
law, the whole benefit would have inured to the 
company to whom the State was compelled to sell 
that railroad. Now, that was an erroneous im- 
pression: for, if the grant had been seasonally ob- 
tained—if the bill had passed and become a law, 
the State would have been saved from all neces 
of any such sale whatever, It was for the very 
purpose of preventing the sale that it was so stren- 
uously urged by its friends at the last session. But 
it did not pass. With respect to the benefit con- 


templated in the first section of the bill, and the | 
idea that it would accrue to some corporate com- | 


pany, there was no more foundation for such a 
supposition than for the other. 
road Company had no interest whatever in it, 
was an internal State concern, 

With regard to another objection of the honora- 
ble Senator—equality and benefit to all the States— 
if this had any connexion with the proposed grant, 
it would be too late to urge such an objection. 
The Senator declared he did not know how much 
Michigan had received. She had not received one 
quarter as much as some of the States; and if this 


It 


appropriation were put upon that ground it must | 


necessarily have the support of the honorable Sen- 


ator, as tending to produce that very equality which j| 


he so warmly commended. 

Mr. BAGBY said that the objection which he 
entertained to the passage of this bill had not been 
removed by anything which had been said by the 


Senator from Michigan in answer to the inquiry |! 
which he had propounded to him. According to | 
the honorable Scnator’s explanation, the State of | 
Michigan had no interest in the Central Railroad; | 


and yet the State was alone interested in this one 
which was to be connected with it. The plain 
English of the matter he understood to be this: 
that the State of Michigan, though compelled by 
pressure of circumstances to abandon a former 
work into the hands of a private company, finding 


the prospect of obtaining an appropriation of land : 


for carrying on the work to be hopeless, though 
the State had heretofore sought similar grants for 
similar internal improvements, which improve- 
ments she was obliged afterwards to abandon, still 
the imposing name of the State of Michigan was 
again to be used for the purpose of supplying a 


connecting link on that very railway, (her interest | 
S y. y 


in which she had alienated,) thereby imparting to 
it an increased value. This he understood to be 


the plain English of the proposition now before the | 


Senate. 


the facts now disclosed, that in the end it would 
belong to a company. What guarantee had they 
that the very hour an appropriation was made it 


sity | 


The Central Rail- į 


| would not inure to the benefit of private ind 
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next, to make that donation at a time when they 
were told, from the most authentic sources, that it 
was necessary to impose a tax upon the necessa- 
ries of life in order to carry on the operations of 
the Government. At such a time as this, then, it 
was proposed to give away the public domain. 
And he asked now, as he had asked on a former 
occasion, where was the difference between grant- 
ing to a new State so much land, and granting to 
a State where there were no lands so mach money 
out of the treasury? Was there any difference? 
Hefknew there was a fashionable answer to this, 


by giving away one-half of the public domain, the 


as to make good what was given away. 


by giving away one-half of the public lands in that 
State, the other half would yield the Government 
| as much as the whole would have yielded. It was 
a most extraordinary spectacle that the States— 
the patriotic States—of this Union should be reach- 
ing forth their hands for appropriations for their 
own use and ben¢fit, at a time when the exigencies 


rapidity for the uses of the General Government; 
that they shouid be called upon to make dona- 
tions aga time when the treasury was literally 
empty: yet such was the fact. They could scarce- 
ly expect to enrich either the Government or an 
individual by giving away one-half of its or his 
possessions, was contrary to all experience 
and the common sense of mankind. He had no 
expectation of being able to defeat this measure: 
the experience of former years convinced him of 
_ the uselessnessof such an attempt. All he asked, 


t 
t 


his name against it; and for that purpose he called 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CASS said he was unwilling to renew the 
discussion which arose upon this bill at the last 
session, when the whole matter was fully gone 

into, and when questions were raised which he had 
| not heard mentioned now, and therefore, in respect 
to them, he too should be silent; but there seemed 
to be two or three grounds upon which this bill 


ji There were one or two general grounds, and one 
special or particular. Tt had been said that the 


its essential features, similar to the bill of last ses- 


! extent of a hundred miles more than tkis one. The 
|| Central Railroad was two hundred miles long, for 
|l one hundred and fifty miles of which land was 


yl 
t 


| granted. This was fifty or sixty miles long, and 


The hon- 


a grant of sixty miles was to be made. 


| the railroad, and the benefits of the grant accrue 
| toa private company. ‘This remark was applica- 
| ble to every grant. he State might sell the rail- 
road, What then? 
the great object of the Stute as well as of the Gen- 
eral Government would be accomplished. The 
value of the work, completed by whatsoever means 
it might be, woald enter into the mass of the gen- 

al wealth of the State. 
! able Senator nor any other should presume that 
| the work would be sold unnecessarily. The ob- 
|, ject of the State, however, would be accomplished 


|, the General Government would also be attained 
i by the increased value of the remainder of the pub- 
lic lands. If the road should be sold, it would be 
| with proper limitations, and because it ought to be 
|! sold. . i 

' There were two railroads in that section of coun- 


£ 


which had been fabricated of late: it was this: that | 
remaining half would be so much enhanced in value | 
But he i; 


did not believe that the honorable Senator from | 
Michigan would be able to satisfy the Senate that | 


of the country required that all the resources of į 
the treasury should be drawn in with accelerated | 


therefore, was, that he might be permitted to record | 


was opposed, to which he would briefly advert. i|, 


grant might inure to the benefit of a private com- : 
pany. The bill, it would be recollected, was, in | 


sion, though that bill proposed to grant land to an ; 


orable gentleman had said that the State might sell | 


If the road were constructed, | 


And neither that honoyr- |! 


‘| by the completion of the road, and the object of || 


try—the Central Railroad from Detroit- to Tiake 
g; and another 
running from. Monroe, on Lake Erie, some sixty. 
miles; but this was a continuation of neither of the 
others: on the contrary, it was running at right:an= 
gles to both, It was intended to afford a commu= 
nication between a remote portion and the residue 
of the country, and the General Government had 
the right granted of the transportation. of troaps 
and provisions and munitions of war over it. But 
it was not alone on the ground of benefiting the 
States that these appropriations were -soughi for; 
the effect would be to raise the value of the residue 
of the public domain. This Government. was the 
great landed proprietor west of the Alleghany 
|, Mountains, and he did not believe there was a land- 
:| holder who had done so little for the improvement 
of the value of his property. The Government con- 
tented itself with surveying its land and selling it. 
This great distinction was obvious; under sucha 
course the land of the Government did not enter 
into the mass of property in a State; and not only 
that, but it did not enter into the means of im- 
provement of the country. It did not contribute 
| to improving the navigation of rivers, to building 
|; churches and school-houses, or to any of those ob- 
jects which go to create a great empire. [is 
|| honorable colleague had truly observed that the 
i amount given to Michigan fell far short. of that 
| given to other States. The necessity for works of 
i internal improvement was felt during thé last war 
| with Great Britain, and, asa prudent legislature, 
| they were bound to provide against the occurrence 
|| of such a state of things hereafier. Fle trusted the 
i! bill would pass. 

Mr. CALHOUN remarked that he thought the 
| Same objections applied to this bill ag to the bill of 
last session, The vote he gave on that occasion 
i heshould give on this. He had no objection where 
|a road passed through the publie lands to give al- 
| ternate sections to aid in its construction; but he 
{understood that this bill required more than thats 
ihe did not believe himself justified therefore in 
1 voting for it, 

The question was then taken upon ordering the 
| bill to be engrossed and read a third time, and de- 
|| cided in the affirmative, as follows: 


| 
i 
| 


Hi 
} 


ay. 


Mr. HANNEGAN. Ihave no objection, sir, 
i to its be made the special order for Monday 


next, or ‘Tuesday, as I understand there are already 
4 two special orders for Monday. : 
|| Mr. BAGBY changed his motion so as to maké 
‘| it the special order for Tuesday, of next week. 

| The motion was agreed to. i 

| The Senate then proceeded to the consideration 
1 of executive business; and, after some time spent 
therein, adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, January 5, 1847. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved 
Mr. PENDLETON requested the correction of 
the Journal-of yesterday so as to place his vote in 
i the negative on the motion of Mr, Preston Kine, 
ii to postpone the special order of the day of yester- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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day, it having been erroneously recorded in the 
affirmative. : 3 i 

The SPEAKER announced the unfinished busi- | 
ness. of yesterday aa the business first in order, | 
viz: the bill reported by Mr. THunman to reor- | 
ganize the district courts of the United States in the | 
State of Alabama; on which a motion to lay the 
billon the table was pending. 


Mr. HARALSON, from the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs, to which had been referred the mes- | 
sage of yesterday from the President of the United 
States, asked that the said committee be discharged } 
from so much’ of said message as relates to the | 
appointment of a general officer to take command 


laid upon the table. i 

The motion was agreed to, without any express- | 
ed opposition, and the subject was accordingly laid 
on the table. 

Mr. EDWIN H. EWING gave notice that on 
to-morrow, or at some future day of the session, || 
he would introduce bills of the following titles, viz: 

A: bill to alter and amend the judicial system of 
the United States; i 

A bill making compensation to pension agents; 


and | 
A bill providing compensation for the officers || 


and soldiers who served in the Indian wars prior 
to the treaty of Grenville, in 1795. 
Mr. PRESTON KING asked leave to make a | 
personal explanation. ; | 
Leave being unanimously given— 


Mr. K. said: Mr. Speaker, I find in the Union | 
of this morning a paragraph, alluding, I presume, 
to a bill which 1 yesterday asked leave to intro- ; 
duce. The editor of the Union, it is very evident, ii 
mistakes the purpose of the bill. I desire briefly i: 
to state the reasons and opinions which induced 
me to propose the measure; and, that I may not 
be misunderstood, I have written what I propose |! 
to say. . ; 4 

Sir, in proposing to introduce that bill, I had no |! 


ee . { 
intention to interfere with or to anticipate the action j; 


of the standing committee from which it came to | 
the House at the last session, but was governed 
solely by the desire to bring the subjects presented | 
by the provisions of the bill to the early consider- 
ation and action of the House. ‘The bill embraces 
two principal features—one placing an amount of 


money at the diserction of the President, to be j; 


used in negotiating a peace with Mexico, if an op- 
portunity shall occur when the President should 
deem it proper to use this money in negotiating a | 
treaty of peace; the other excluding slavery from | 
any territory which the United States may here- 
after acquire, being the provision offered by the 
honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania, {Mr. 
Wiu.smor,} and adopted asa part of this peace 
measure by the House of Representatives in August 
last. Iwill frankly say, that if I had not sup- 
posed that there was a disposition in some quar- 
ters silently to give the free principle of the Wilmot 
proposition the go-by, and, by smothering and 
avoiding action upon it, to give further extension 
to the dominions of slavery at the expense of free | 
territory, I should not at this time have brought | 
forward this bill. The President recommended, | 
and reiterates his recommendation, of a law grant- 
ing the two millions. 

Mr. PAYNE here rose and said: I rise to a | 
point of order. Jn making a personal explanation, | 
the gentleman has no right to go into a general | 

t 


speech in explanation and defence of a bill which | 
has been submitted to Congress for its action. 
Mr. R. CHAPMAN, (without rising:) Certainly 


not. 

Mr. WENTWORTH. I hope the gentleman 
will have liberty to proceed. 

The SPEAKER observed that the House had 
by unanimous consent agreed that the rules of pro- 
ceeding should be suspended to afford the gente- 
man from New York opportunity to make a per- 
sonal explanation. It was, in such cases, almost 
impossible for the Chair to decide how far remarks 
made by gentlemen under such circumstances were 
confined to what might strictly be considered asan 
explanation purely personal. Of that the House 
could judge as well as the Chair: but where there 
were no rules of order in force, It was too much to 
expect the presiding officer of the House to assume 
the delicate responsibility of deciding when a mem- 
ber transcended the leave given for an explanation. 

Mr. PAYNE. Does the “hour-rule” apply? i 


| the territory of the United States. > 
| orable to this country cannot be concluded without 
i indemnity from Mexico in territory. It is whis- 


of all our military forces in the field, and that it be | pered that it will not do to propose a law. that any 


Pi 


‘he SPEAKER. Oh, certainly! 
Mr. KING ‘thereupon proceeded: If coupled 


with the Wilmot proviso, I would cheerfully grant | 
the money. But I would have the free principle 


of the Wilmot proviso enacted into law, whether 
this bill passes or not. The time has come when 
this Republic should declare by Jaw that it will not 
be made an instrument to the extension of slavery 


| on the continent of America. That the boundaries, | 


institutions, and principles of our Republic must 
and will extend, therecan be no doubt. The pres- 
ent war with Mexico must result in an extension of 
A peace hon- 


such territory should be free, because a Southern 
Administration will take no territory unless it shall 
be so arranged that the territory shall be open to 
lavery. Iwill not listen to or harbor so mon- 
strous an idea. 

Every inch of Texas was yielded to slavery.. I 
know that it was reluctantly yielded to the posses- 


sion of slavery by many who supposed the acqui- į 


sition of Texas might be hazarded by any dissen- 
sion about the terms so strenuously insisted upon 
by the representatives of the slave States; but, 
with Texas, the extension of slavery, it was sup- 
posed, would stop. It was hoped the South would 


not desire to carry it where it does not now exist. | 


Isthis so? The two millions are distinctly, urgent- 
ly, and repeatedly recommended by the President 
to be appropriated. ‘There is no other purpose for 
which this appropriation can be wanted except in 
connexion with a cession of territory by Mexico. 
Mexico already owes us unpaid indemnities for 
acknowledged and adjudicated spoliations on our 
commerce. I repeat, we must have territory from 
Mexico; and there can be no harm or impropriety 


‘lin stating what circumstances and every action of 


our Government proclaim to the world as clearly 
and as unerringly as words could do. 

Shall the territory now free which shall come to 
our jurisdiction be free territory, open tm settle- 
ment Ly the laboring man of the free States, or 
shall it be slave territory given up to slave labor? 
One or other it must be; it cannot be both. The 
labor of the free white men and women, and of 
their children, cannot and will not eat and drink, 
and lie down, and rise up with the black labor of 


slaves; free white labor will not be degraded by |; 


such association. If slavery is not excluded by 
law, the presence of the slave will exclude the 
laboring white man. The young men who went 


with their axes into the forests, and hewed out-of | 


the wilderness such States as Ohioand Indiana and 
Michigan and Illinois and Iowa and Wisconsin, 


! would never have consented, in the workshops or 


in the field, to be coupled with negro slaves. These 
powerful Commonwealths have sprung up in the 
great West within the memory of a single genera- 
tion, free, populous, and flourishing, by the wis- 


dom of the legislation of the men of the Revolu- ; 


tion, One act of this Government did more for 
them than all other acts of legislation. It was the 
ordinance of July, 1787, by which slavery and in- 
voluntary servitude, except for crime, was forever 
prohibited in all the territory of the United States 
north and west of the Ohio river. The brave and 
patriotic generation who achieved our independ- 
ence, and established the republic, did not hesi- 
tate about passing such an act. They thus saved 


these now populous and powerful States from the | 


evils of slavery and a black population. 

Shall we hesitate to do the same thing for terri- 
tory where slavery does not now exist? I trust 
not. The man who has wealth or credit to pur- 
chase a plantation, and become the owner of slaves, 
may settle and reside without social degradation 
in a country where slavery exists. Not so with 
the laboring white man. He cannot go without 
social degradation, and he therefore will not go. 
He is excluded quite as effectually as he could be 
by law. The mere presence of slavery, wherever 
it exists, degrades the condition, the respectability, 
the character of labor. 
public opinion regarding the condition and respect- 


i ability of labor is produced by its presence; and į 


false and recreant to his race and to his constitu- | 
ency would be any Representative of free white 

men and women who should by his vote place free | 
white labor upon a condition of social equality į 
with the labor of the black slave; equally false | 
would he be who, upon any pretence, should, by ! 


A false and mischievous !! 


inaction and evasion of the question, produce the 
same degrading result. 

The measure which I had the honor to propose, 
presented this subject to the House. I cannot, and 
of course do not, claim any originality in the prin- 
ciples of the bill; one feature of which comes from 
the earnest recommendation of the President: in 
his special message to: Congress of the last session; 
the other from the motion of my friend from Penn- 
sylvania, [Mr. Witmor,] and the adoption of his 
proposition by the House, when the bill was con- 
sidered and passed. ‘The measure is again, in the 
annual message of the President at the opening of 
the present session, strongly recommended to the 
favorable attention of Congress. ‘The history of 
the measure is known to the House and the coun- 
try. It passed the House of Representatives at 
the last session, late on Saturday night next pre- 
ceding Monday, the 10th of August, on which day 
Congress had decided to adjourn at twelve o’clock 
at noon. Many other important bills were still 
pending in the Senate, to be decided in the fore- 
noon of Monday, and this bill, taken up in the 
last hour of the session of the Senate, did not re- 
ceive the final action of a vote upon its passage, 
but was lost by not having been voted upon, and 
without the decision of the Senate. This measure, 
in a time of war, is recommended by the Presi- 
dent, and should be acted on by Congress as a 
peace measure, and is evidence to the country and 
| to the world, that however vigorously it may he 
; deemed just and proper to prosecute the war, while 
war, or cause of war, exists, still the desire for 
honorable peace is a sentiment strong as ever with 
our Government; and this measure, recommended 
by the President, is evidence that no intention ex- 
ists, in negotiating a peace, to demand terms other 
than such as are honorable both to this country 
and to Mexico. 

Of the causes of the war, or the manner in which 
it commenced, it would scarcely be proper for me 
now to speak; even if it were, these topics have 
been discussed at very considerable length by those 
much more able to elucidate them than Iam. I 
am one of those who believe a war with Mexico 
was inevitable after the annexation of Texas, upon 
the terms selected by President Tyler, should be 
| consummated. Whether the alternative mode. 
presented by Congress, or any other mode or 
terms would have avoided war, it is now, perhaps, 
useless to inquire. The annexation of Texas to 
the United States was believed to be desired by the 
people of both countries, and Texas was annexed. 
The right of annexation by two independent na- 
tions cannot be questioned. But to obtain posses- 
sion of Tamaulipas and Chihuahua, between the 
Nueces and the Rio Grande, where the Mexicans 
held disputed possession, and to get Santa Fé, 
where the Mexican authorities and people held 
undisputed possession, the use of force was neces- 
sary. The use of force between nations to decide 
a disagreement between them, is war. 

The use of force and of military power was ne- 
| cessary, I repeat, to expel the Mexican authorities 
rom all of these provinces claimed by Texas, un- 
| less Mexico should cede them by negotiation. But 
|| Mexico not only refused to abandon Tamaulipas 
|| and Chihuahua, between the Nueces and the Rio 
‘| Grande, and Santa Fé, on the north of Texas, but 
|| she even asserted a claim upon Texas itself, and 
declared that the annexation of Texas to the Uni- 
ted States would be regarded by her as an act of 
war on the part of the United States against Mexi- 
co. When measures for the annexation of Texas 
| were adopted by our Government, Mexico with- 
drew her Minister from Washington, refused to 
renew negotiations, and prepared to wage war. In 
the valley of the Rio Grande, on the Texan side 
of that river, the armies of the two nations met, 
hostilities commenced, and actual war was waged.” 
There can be no doubt of what is the duty of every 
good citizen of the United States in a state of war. 
The enemies of his country should be his enemics, 
her friends his fricnds. A cordial support and vig- 
orous prosecution of the war should be sustained 
while the war lasts. The war should be termi- 
ated whenever an honorable peace can be obtain- 
| ed, and not before. 

! The bill which I proposed, and still propose to 
| introduce, looks to such a termination of the war. 
| While its first feature—the two million appropria# 
| tion—more clearly discloses what it would be in 
| vain to deny, or attempt to conceal, that the acqui- 
| sition of territory, at least of the Californias and 
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New Mexico, as an indemnity for the war, a 
as for previous wrongs and injuries against our 
Government and citizens, will be insisted upon by 
the Government of the United States, but upon 
terms liberal and honorable to Mexico, it contains 
also a principle, in the provision. proposed by my 
friend from Pennsylvania, more important than the 
war itself; a principle with which Mexico, in ar- 
ranging her terms of peace, has nothing to do, and 


with which I do not understand that it is proposed | 


by anybody she should have anything to do. It 
is no subject of treaty stipulation, unless the treaty- 
making powers of the two Governments shall, of 
their own free will, choose to make it so. Itisa 
question purely our own, and pertaining excl- 
sively to the United States. This principle ex- 
cludes slavery from any territory which may here- 
after be added to this country. This principle I 
~deem to be of vital importance, and should be very 


much gratified if it could receive the unanimous | 


assent and approbation of Congress. This, how- 
ever, I do not expect. The same interest which 
pertinaciously insisted upon extending slavery over 
Texas, still desires, I apprehend, its further exten- 
sion. This should not be so. For the existence 
of slavery in the United States, the Government o 
the republic is not responsible. It was plantec 
here while the country was colonies of Great Brit- 
ain; and its existence or continuance is nota ques- 
tion for the Government of the Union; it belongs 
exclusively to each State for itself. i 


The bill proposed presents no question of aboli- ;, 


tionism. It is the antagonist of abolitionism, 
denying any constitutional power in the Federal 
Government to meddle in any way with the exist- 
ence of slavery within the limits of a State. No 
free State in the Union has ever held or asserted 
the right or authority of the Federal Government 
to abolish or interfere with slavery in any State. 
But while every free State has always maintained, 
and stands ready to maintain, the Constitution and 
all its compromises, it cannot be supposed the peo- 
ple of the free States will approve the exertion of 
“the power of the Federal Government to extend 


indefinitely the institution of slavery over territory | 


which is now free. With the abolition of slavery 
the Congress of the Union can have nothing to do; 


but it would be an equally wide departure from |! 
the Constitution, and from every sound principle | 


upon which our republican institutions are found- 


ed, that the Government of the United States | 


should be instrumental in extending slavery in any 


direction, or in converting free territory into slave | 


territory. To avoid this result, it is necessary that 
Congress shall provide by law against the exist- 
ence of slavery in any territory which hereafter 
may become the territory of the United States, 
and which shall not be included within the limits 
of a State. Whenever any territory shall have 
obtained a population sufficient for the formation 
of a State Government, and shall have formed a 
State constitution, and been admitted into the 
Union as a State, then the responsibility of the 
Federal Government on the question of slavery for 
that territory and people, thus admitted as a State, 
` ceases. 


Then, say they who oppose the enactment of | 


the Wilmot proviso, Why not let the question 
alone, and leave it to the States and the people 
themselves to determine whether the State shall be 
a slave State or a free State? This inquiry and 


plest examination on the principles of common 
sense will show that it is unsound and false, 
left alone, slaves more or less will be carried to the 
new territory, and if the country while it remains 
a territory should be settled by a population hold- 
ing slaves, the new and additional question of 
abolition is presented, and in order to get a free 
State slavery must first be abolished. This em- 
barrassment in a new community, without means 
to indemnify the owners, would be an obstacle 
almost insurmountable, and the new State would 
be very far from being free to choose between be- 
coming a free State or a slave State. On the con- 
trary, if the country, while itremains a Territory, 
shall be settled by a free population, from which 
slavery is excluded, then, when a State govern- 
ment is formed, the State and the people would be 


unembarrassed by any pecuniary interests or ques- | 


tions of vested right, and be free to decide whether 
the State should be a free State or a slave State. In 
order, then, to secure this freedom of choice to the 
State and to the people, slavery must be excluded 


s well f from the coùntr 


If} 


y while it shall bea Territory, and 
| until it shall become a State. 

‘| But I will not pursue the subject now. It must 
|| be obvious to all, as I think it will be acknowl- 
edged by all, that the character of the population 
in the Territory will determine the character of the 


State. If the Territory has a slave population of 
only one-fourth or one-fifth of the whole number, it 
will be a slave State. Ifa free population while a 
Territory, it will be a free State. Exclude slavery 
from all territory not within the limits of a State, and 
| Lam willing the Territory shall determine for itself, 
when it becomes a State, what shall be its charac- 
ter. Many of the States in which slavery existed 
when the Union was formed have abolished the 
institution. No instance of any one of the States 
from which slavery has been excluded, 
found where the State or the people have deter- 
mined to introduce slaves. If Congress shall re- 


territory upon which slavery will be planted. 


_ believe it to be just to the free States, just to the 
white men who fight our battles, and who constitute 
the strength of the country in peace or war; be- 
cause I believe it to be consistent with the princi- 


I} } Iv | A 
ii ples of our Government, and because I believe jt || done so rightfully 
will tend to improve the condition and character of | tak 


condition and character of labor? 


į committee, or in some other way, I shall continue 
to urge the bill I proposed yesterday upon the at- 
tention of the House. 

When Mr. Kise concluded— 

Mr. HOUSTON, of Alabama, said, that in con- 
sequence of the very gross fraud which had been 


ask leave:to offer the following resolution: 


i Resolved, That no member shall be permitted to | 


make a personal explanation, or pretended expla- 
“nation, if upon a vote twenty-five members be 
|, found objecting to the same. 

Objection being made— : 

Mr. HOUSTON moved to suspend the rules; 
but the House refused to suspend them. 

Mr. H. then said that he should object to all 
| applications hereafter for leave to make personal 
explanations. 

Mr. BOYD moved that the House go into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER stated that the House was ac- 
cumulating measure on measure in a way that 
must produce great embarrassment. It had three 
special orders assigned to this day already; it was 
impossible gentlemen could get on with the busi- 
ness of the House in this way. 

Mr, BURT, from the Military Committee, 
wished to offer a resolution. No objection being 
made, it was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to cause to be communicated to this 
House the whole number of volunteers which have 
been mustered into the service of the United States 
i since the first day of May last, designating the 
| number mustered for three months, six months, 


| been discharged before they had served two months; 
number discharged after two months’ service; and 


and the date of their resignation. 
| The resolution was agreed to. 
Mr. WHITE, of New York, wished to obtain 


i 
|} some information; which, however, on explana- 


moved. 

QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE. 
: Mr. SCHENCK rose to a question of privilege, 
ii which he would present in the form ofa resolution. 
| He then moved the following: 


| 


| 
| 


}| structed to inquire and report to this House wheth- 
|j er the Hon. Edward D. Baker, a representative 
li from the State of Illinois, having accepted a com- 
|| mission as colonel of volunteers in the army of the 
|| United States, and being in the service of and re- 
|| ceiving compensation from the Government of the 
| United States, as such army officer, has been enti- 
! tled, since the acceptance and exercise of said mil- 


the number of volunteer officers who have resigned, | 


tion, was found to be included within the call just | 


| Resolved, That the Committee of Elections be in- | 


State, when that Territory shall be erected intoa | 


itary appointment, to a seat as a member: 6f. this’. 
House. . ae 
Mr. SCHENCK said he should not have madea 
single remark in support of this resolution but for 
the fact, that, when presenting this question: infor- 
mally the other day, his purpose had been misny-. 
derstood. He regretted especially that Colonel” 
Baker himself, to whom the resolution had more. 
immediate reference, seemed to have drawn the 
conclusion, notwithstanding Mr. S.’s expressed” 
disclaimer, that something of a personal nature was 
intended toward him. All Mr. S. could do, under 
these circumstances, was to repeat the disclaimer 
he had already made. : 
Mr. TIBBATTS rose to order, denying that the 
question presented was, properly, a question of 
rivilege, though it might be a privileged question, 


; 
| 
y 

j 

H 

i 

f 


i 
i 
H 


| 


can be | which was quite a different affair. The resolution 


| did not now apply, inasmuch as Mr. Baker had 


i fuse, at this session, to make this free principle i House. 
; a law, the arms of the republic will conquer free | 
T i was certainly the fact. 
i desire the adoption of the free principle, because T | 


| 
| 


f 
| 
| 
| 
i 
i 
i 


practised on the indulgence of the House, he would |, 


j 


{ 


i 


{ 
j 
t 


i 
tis s : ind | and twelve months; the number of those who have |/ 
reasoning is specious and plausible; but the sim- 


i! 
id 


| openly tendered the resignation of his seat in‘ the 
The CHAIR stated to Mr. Screncx that ‘such 


Mr. SCHENCK wanted to know whether, ad- 
i mitting such to be the fact, it was not still a ques- 
tion of privilege whether an individual, who had 
occupied a seat on that floor as a member, and had 
|, exercised all the privileges of membership, had 
or not; so that the House might 
e such order in the case as propriety might de- 


labor in the whole country. And who will deny |; mand? 
| that, in a republic, it should be one of the chief '' 
i objects of Government to elevate and dignify the H 
| Unless this |: could not 

į measure shall be brought before the House by a |! made to the House. 


Mr. BOYD said there might be a privileged 
question which was not a question of privilege, and 
, therefore, override every other motion 
He wished the Chair to say 
whether, Mr. Baker having resigned, a question 
in relation to his right to a seat on the floor was 
or was not a question of privilege ? 

The CHAIR. Let the resolution of the 
an from Ohio be again read. 

The resolution was read at the Clerk’s table. , 
The CHAIR then decided that, though the ques- 
tion involved in the resolution was, in its nature, 
a question of privilege, yet, in the actual circum- 

i stances of the case, it was now merely an abstract 

; question, and, as such, lost its priority as a ques- 

| tion of privilege. 
Mr. McCLERNAND moved that the resolution 

' be referred to the Committee of Elections. 

| Mr. SCHENCK said, that merely with a view 
| to set himself right, and out of no disrespect to the 
Chair, he would take an appeal, and ori that would - 
offer a remark or two, p 

It was true that his resolution did not relate to 
j any gentleman now on the floor, if it were true that 
Colonel Baker had resigned his seat, (on which 
i point he should say a word presently;) but still the 
; resolution did raise a question of privilege, because 
it proposed to inquire whether a man who had, 
occupied a seat on that floor had done so in con- 
formity to the Constitution; whether, in other 
words, the House had been intruded on or not. 
If it should turn out that he had not been rightfully 
a member, then the resignation which he had made 
of his seat was void; and a void act could not pre- 
vent the right or duty of the House to inquire. 
Mr. 8.’s resolution went at once to the root of the 
matter. fit should appear that when he resigned 
his seat he had no legal or constitutional seat to 
resign, the act was of course invalid. So that, in 
every view that could be taken of the subject, it 
; was still a question of privilege, and a proper in- 
quiry, whether in reference to the powers which 
had been exercised, or the compensation received. 

In one view, to Le sure, it was an abstract ques- 
ion; yet, though it had been brought forward 
with no intention or feeling of a personal nature 
toward his friend Mr. Baker, he had supposed that 
both he and every other gentleman would be natu- 
rally desirous that a question like this should be 
settled. He had supposed that his motive in rais- 
ing the question would have been appreciated, 
especially by gentlemen on his own side of the 
House. The Whigs had been contending against 
the right of gentlemen to seats who had been 
elected on gencral ticket, and it so happened that 
all the gentlemen in that situation belonged to the 
opposite side in polities; but in the present case the 
gentleman immediately involved being a decided 
Whig, he supposed it would be perceived that in 
both cases he was actuated by principle, inasmuch 
as he wished the same investigation in the one case 
as inthe other. The question arose under the Con- 
stitution and the laws; it related to the integrity 
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and independence of the legislative body. He | 
should not of course detain the House at a moment | 
like this with an argument on the question; all he 
désired had been to set himself right. 

When submitting some remarks on a former 
occasion, he had referred to a clause in the Consti- 
tution which: forbade any one who held an office 
under the General Government to be at the same 
time a member of either House. In those remarks 


| ferable; and. that all contracts or agreements for the sale, | 
; conveyance, transfer, assignment, or encumbrance, of any 


i| Jands upon which the same may 


in the lands aforesaid for which their respective husbands 
may have served, which said condition granting @ life estate | 
to the widow aforesaid, shall be expressed in the patents 
issued upon the warrants last aforesaid. 

“Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That the land war- 
rants provided for by this act shall not in any manner, nor 
for. any purpose whatever, be assignable, negotiable, or trans- 


or estate therein, or in, or to, the 


right, interest, property. : 
mids 4 i be located priar to the time 


he had been misunderstood as meaning to say that 
an officer in a volunteer corps was not an officer 
of the United States. On the contrary, it was his 
opinion that such an oficer was an officer of the 
United States under the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion. The Constitution declared that they should } 


$ 


be subject to all the rules and articles of war in all $ 
: the Presid 


respects as officers in the United States army; and |) 
the President was empowered to organize the | 
militia, to apportion their officers, &c., as he might 
deem proper. He had deemed it proper to let the 
States elect the officers of their volunteer corps as |; 
high as the grade of colonel; but they were em- | 
ployed and paid by the United States Government. || 
Mr. S. thought that all these things were sufficient || 
to show that an officer of volunteers was an officer 
of the United States. 

It was certainly the duty of Congress to take 
care that no intrusion should be committed upon į 
their body or its privileges by order of the Execu- | 
tive department; surely, then, it was not too much 
to ask that they would inquire whether such intru- 
gion had in fact taken place. The same question, 
moreover, might be forced upon the House, per- 
haps, within a few days, in the case of Governor 
Yell. He understood that the Legislature of Ar- 
kansas had declared that he had vacated his seat 
in Congress, and had therefore proceeded to elect | 
a successor to his seat. It was true that no State | 
Legislature had power to declare whether a seat on 
that floor was or was not vacant; that was a ques- | 
tion for Congress alone to decide. Butif Congress 
‘decided that the seat was vacant, as he presumed | 
they would, they would probably receive his suc- 
cessor; but if they decided that there was in reality 


zi 
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j 


no vacancy, then the election of his successor į 


would of course be void. He should like to have | 
the House decide the question before the politics | 
of the successor of Mr. Yell should be certainty | 
known. From the polities of the predecessor and į 
the political character of the State one would natu- | 
rally conclude that the 
political preferences; t 
was, that he was a Whig. The present was a fa- | 
vorable opportunity to have the question decided | 
free from all party bias. 

Having thus expres 
submit, he would witl 
decision of the Chair. 

The question was ti 
Jay on the table the bi Q 
courts of the United States in the State of Alabama; | 
and the House refused to lay the said bill on the | 
table. 

On motion of Mr, HILLIARD, the bill was 
then referred to a select committee, cousisting of 
the members representing the State of Alabama. 


INCREASE OF THE ARMY. 


Oa motion of Mr. BOYD, the House resolved 
itself into Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, Mr. Hovusrox, of Alabama, in th 
chair, and resumed the consideration of the snecial | 


i i 
draw his appeal from the | 
i 
t 
i 


ien taken onthe motion to ; 


| to reorganize the district | 


fy 


j 
i 
t 
i 


order, being the bill to raise for a limited time an į: SU 
“mination to pi 
i the United Ste 


additional military force, and for other purposes, 
with the amendinents thereto pending. 
Mr. ANDREW JOHNSON was entitled to the | 
floor, but yielded for the mament to j 
Mr. CUMMINS, who gave notice of the follow- 
ing amendments: 


e 


fiaparrs’s amerdment)—After the word ‘di 

ch t for who may lie in the 2? 

‘ 7. (Treaa 3 fter th arm 
t who may die or be killed in the sery 


.& Tha the child or children, if there he any, and 
be no ehild or children then the father or mother 
and if there he no child or children, father or mother, then | 
the next of kin of the blood of any non-commissioned ofi- | 
cer, musician, or | e of the army of the United States, | 
or mihtia, or voluntee erving in the army, who may be | 
killed in batile or die in th y ag the existing war 
with Mexico, shall be entitled to a warrant for one hundred | 
and sixty acres of land, and shall he entitled to locate the | 


same upon any lands of the United States subject to entry |] 


at the time said warrants are located: Provided, abeays, | 


That the widows of the non-commissioned officers, musi- | 
cians, and privates, who inay die or be killed as aforesaid, | 


ji the p 
i and t r k 
i the United States to accept the services of volunteers for 
mnths, be, and the same is hereby, repealed; and |; 


' amendment; which, however, was not read. 


| command of our armies, and whose term of service shall 


|; tions connected with the war and the policy of the 
|| Administration with regard to it. It appeared to 


ij gentleman in taking that position. 


|| use he had 


successor Was of the same |! 


mt the rumor at this time |) intended to vote against al! measures which might | 


sed the views he desired to i; 


| country—that the Democratic party, with the pres- 


ʻ he was no longer a Whig. It was, then, for his i 
party to declare whether he was really a Whig or |: 


| when said warrants have been located, and a patent issued 
| for the lands covered by said warrants, shall be held and 
| considered, and the same are hereby declared, to be void. 
«Sec. li. Arid be it further enacted, That so much of the 
act passed on the 13th day of May, 1846, entitled < An act for 
rogsecution of the existing war between the United States : 
he republic of Mexico,’ as authorizes the President of 


twelve mo t 1 5 
ident is hereby authorized to accept the services of - 
yolunte under the provisions of said act, in companies, j 
squadrons, battalions, or regiments, at his discretion.” 

Mr. JACOB THOMPSON gave notice of an 
It is 


as follows, viz: 

Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That the President 
shall be authorized, by and with the advice and consent of | 
the Senate, to appoint a lieutenant general, who shall take : 


continue during the war with the republic of Mexico.” 


committee. He said: 

In presenting himself before the committee that 
morning, he did not intend to discuss so much the 
| bill immediately before them, as the general ques- 


Mr. ANDREW JOHNSON then addressed the |} 


A few days since they had- been favored with a 
speech from one of the “immortal fourteen”? who 
voted against the bill authorizing the President to 
receive into the United States army fifty thousand 
volunteers, and appropriating ten millions to defray 
the expenses. Yet now that same gentleman, with 
bold and unabashed front, stood up before the 
House, and resisted all supplies! The gentleman 
declared that he intended to persist in that opposi- 
tion; and in the effort to establish and maintain a 
plausible position for himself and his party, the 
gentleman had attempted to impose upon the coun- 
try proof which was nowhere to be found. He 
[Mr. IIupson] assumed the position that the troops 
of the United States had invaded Mexico; and 
attempted to maintain his position by reference to 
documentary evidence. As he (Mr. J.) did not 
wish to occupy much time in paying his respects 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts, he would . 
: ask their attention to one item only of the evidence 
adduced by him in support of his position, in order 
that the House might discover how the gentleman 
has mutilated his authority. The gentleman quo~ 
ted in his speech what purported to be an extract 
from one of the letters of the American chargé 
d’affaires in Texas. The gentleman said: 

“Mr. Donelson, writing to Mr. Buchanan from Galveston, 
under date of June 2, 1845, says: ‘It is believed that Mexico 
is concentrating troops on the Rio Grande, where Texas as 
yet hus estublished no posts.’ ?? 

That was thrown in by. the gentleman, in con- 
nexion with other items, for the purpose of proving 
‘an.admission, on, the part of Mr. Donelson, that 


| him that a very strange position had been taken by 
one of the speakers, and not so strange either; but, 
| atali events, he thought that the gentleman was very 
| bold in taking that position. He(Mr. J.) could not 


| bat admire the spirit, frankness, and candor of the | 


Great com- 
i plaint had been found with the President for the 
| made in his message of the words ‘aid 
t. Yesterday, however, a position 
| had been assumed which he thought fully autho- 
rized the inference that any individual, orany party, 
or clique, who assumed that position, were, whether 
| they intended or not, extending “aid and comfort’’ 
| tothe enemy of the country. Yesterday they were 
| told by the gentleman from Indiana, (Mr. Me- 
| Gaveney,] that he did not intend to vote for the 
| DRL under consideration—that he did not intend to 


i and comfor 


i be introdueed into that House for the purpese of 
i prosecuting the war, unless there was a certain 
: provision that the army was to be withdrawn 
within the legitimate boundaries of the United 
“States. Well, if that was an indication, to any 
extent, of the feelings or opinions of the party with 
whom the gentleman acted, it seemed to him 
(Mr. J.) that there wasa fixed and settled purpose 


i 
j 


I| —at least, he had a right to infer that there was a 


i 


| enemies of the country. 


‘the ground that they would neither vote supplies, 
ii nor in say way assist their own Government in 


i the prosecution of the war? That they would vote 
i for nothing, unless the army in the field, and the 
i squadron in the Guif, were withdrawn clearly 
i within the limits and jurisdiction of the United 

State Did not all that indicate a resolute deter 
ze the arm of the Government of 


: possible means, until a change in the Administra- | 
i tion could be perchance effected! It was under- | 


i! stood—the position had been taken before the : 
ii 


ent Administration at its head, intended to prose- | 
i cute this war until an honorable peace was made. | 
But if the opposite party took the ground that they į 
would resist the grant of any supplies, would it | 
not afford a powerful stimulant to the enemy? Yet | 
that was certainly a fair deduction from ‘the re- ; 
| peated declarations made yesterday by the gentle- | 
i man from Indiana, to whom he had alluded; and 


; had uttered were not those of the Whig party, then | 


i 
l 


| not. 


But it was not his (Mr. J.’s) design to occupy | 
im i 


vote in favor of raising any more armies—that he |) 


purpose—of extending ‘ aid and comfort”? to the : 
| ; > To what was such a | 
I! declaration equivalent? Was it not virtually pro- i 
elaiming in the ears of Mexico that there was aj) 
powerful party in the United States that had taken į 


3, and protract the war by every |: 


who had expressly stated that if the opinions he |) 


the country was Mexican territory; that Texas 
had established no posts there as yet. But when 
the House came to the paragraph from which that 
garbled quotation had been made, they would per- 
ceive the monstrous injustice to Mr. Donelson— 
‘| the shallow artifice upon that House, which had 
been attempted by the honorable gentleman from 
Massachusetts. What did Mr. Donelson say? 


He said: 


“Jt is believed that Mexico is concentrating troops on the 
Rio Grande, where Texas has as yet established no posts. If 
this be so, it is possible that Texas mcy send a force there to 


remore intruders.” 
Where? Upon the soil of the. 


“ Intruders.” 
State of Texas, of course! After that sample of 
the honorable gentleman’s suppressio reri—after 
that specimen brick of the fabric which he had 
reared, the House would be enabled to judge of 
the integrity of the structure. That gentleman had 
talked a great deal about Cæsar, and usurpers,and 
all that sort of thing—the usual staple of declama- 
| tory opposition. In the introduction of his speech 
| he had quoted a remarkable passage from “Cato.” 
© They all knew—and he (Mr. J.) made the remark 
n no disrespect—they all knew the singular air of 
: sincerity with which the gentleman was accustom- 
‘ed to deliver his speeches, and which at once 

stamped them with the impress of honesty. When 
he read that paragraph from Mr. Donelson’s letter, 
it was not at all strange that he (Mr. J.) should 
have been disposed to allow it to pass without 
questioning it, though it did sound rather oddly. 
: But in running over the correspondence, he (Mr. 
J.) happened accidentally to discover the great 
; discrepancy presented. Now, he knew not what 
| system of ethics the gentleman had honored with 
his homage—he did not know in what school of 
morality he had been educated—but certainly this 

he would say, that an individual who could delib- 
. erately and wilfully suppress a material portion of 
ii a paragraph, and employ the balance of it to estab- 
lish a proposition wholly unauthorized by the 
paragraph when taken together, placed himself in 
a position of which that House and the country 
were fully competent to judge, He (Mr. J.) was 
not accustomed to inquire into the private charac- 
ter or relations of members of that body; but it 
did strike him with no little surprise, when he came 
to reflect that this thing had been done by one who 
had been solemnly dedicated to the service of God 
—whose business was the care of souls—who held 
a commission from the skies to reform men, and 
qualify them for a future state. He did think that 
_ it was a singular thing, and entirely irreconcilable 

with his (Mr. J.’s) ideas of sound morals, to make 


f 
ii 
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ji 


_ use of a paragraph in that way in order to establish 


a proposition direcily the reverse of that enunciated 
in the paragraph itself. Yet the air of extreme 
candor and sincerity with which the thing was 
done, was quite irresistible! It reminded him very 


uch of his ti i r 5 i 
shall, in all euses f his time in any reply to the gentleman ii 


Sentitié BE A E T OE : i much of a picture which he (Mr. J.) had seen 
Pe entitled to nave and enjoy a life estate | from Indiana, il hanging on Tie fireplace in a a aeia 
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room which he once happened to visit. ‘The pic- 
ture represented Diogenes bending downward, and, 
with lantern in his hand, apparently engaged in 
studying the head of an individual. He (Mr. J.) 
approached a little closer and read the lines— 

Diogenes his lantern needs no more, 

An honest man is found—the search is o'er!” 
And when he came to exatnine to whom the very 
complimentary couplet was meant to apply, lo, and 
behold—Daniel"W ebster was the man! Now, he 
thought that, after the interesting little specimen 
of the gentleman’s ingenuity, to which he had just 
directed the attention of the House, nobody could 
doubt the propriety of directing the lantern of Dio- 
genes to the countenance of another honorable gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts! But the gentleman 
had applied to the President the reply of Cato to 
the emissary sent to him when in the Senate at 
Utica: 
« Bid him disband his legions ; 

Restore the Commonwealth to liberty ; 
Submit.bis actions to the public censure, 
And stand the judgment of a Roman Senate ; 
Bid him do this, and Cato is his friend. 
Nay, more: though Cato’s voice was never raised 
To elenr the guilty or to varnish crimes, 
Myself will mount the rostrum in his favor, 
And strive to gain his pardon from the people.” 


How remarkably appropriate the words of the | 


honest Cato in the mouth of one who had discov- 


ered himself to be capable of so mutilating—so dis- | 
torting from its true sense, by suppressing an es- 
sential portion of it—the declaration of another! ; 


The voice of Cato 
“ Never raised to varnish crimes P” 


Ifhe (Mr. J.) remembered the run of the play | 


from which the gentleman had, with so much pro- 
priety, made the quotation, there was a Sempro- 
nius who performed a prominent part in the drama. 
He pretended to be Cato’s best friend, and, to use 
his own language— 

“PH bellow out for Rome and my country, 

And mouth at Cesar till I shake the Senate ;” 
whilst at the same time he was engaged in a con- 
spiracy with Cesar to perpetuate his usurpation, 
and, in the sequel, the base conspirator was found 
openly arrayed with the enemies of Cato. It is 
for the House and the country to determine which 
of the two characters, Cato or Sempronius, is the 
most applicable, in the present condition of our 
yublic affairs, to the member from Massachusetts. 

ut he (Mr. J.) was proud to boast that, in that 

overnment, they had no Cesar, and needed no 

ato to ask his pardon from the people. They 
had no need of a Pompey to meet him on the plains 
of Pharsalia. There was no need of a Brutus to 
assassinate him in the Senate chamber. 

But his colleague had addressed the TIouse. He 
alluded to Mr. Gentry 

Mr. L E. HOLMES. - I call the gentleman to 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state 
his point of order. 

Mr. HOLMES. | He is out of order in alluding 
to the gentleman by name, 

Mr. JOHNSON. Suppose my colleague to 
whom I refer is not in the House, how is the 
proper reference to be known? I followed the rules 
of common sense—a commodity in which some 
gentlemen do not appear to deal. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognises the 
rule, but does not conceive that in this case its 
spirit has been violated. 


Mr. JOHNSON. The gentleman from South į 


Carolina will now please come to order. 


Mr. HOLMES. Has the Chair called me to | 


order? 


The CHAIRMAN, Certainly not. 


Mr. JOHNSON. The Chair ruled that I was ; 


not out of order, that’s all. Mr. J. proceeded: 
He would go on with his remarks as briefly as 
possible. 
menced his speech on matters and things in gen- 
eral, as follows: 

« The language held by the President in the part of his 


message alluded to, had induced him to alter his purpose | 


and to speak now. And he spoke now more for the pur- 
pose of showing that he was not afraid to speak than for 
anything else.” 


That was the purpose then of his colleague—to | 


show that he was not afraid to speak. They all 
remembered the passage in the message of the Pres- 


had prompted him to make such a bold manifesta- 


tion of his determination not to be intimidated. | 


His colleague, therefore, was such a brave man 


: lated Constitution ? I E 
i power without the will of the people of these States, and 
i almost without the wish or knowledge even of his own 


His colleague (Mr. Gentry] had com- |! 


that he would afford aid and comfort to the enemy 
in order to show that he was not afraid of the de- 
nunciations of the President! But he proceeded: 
“Mr. G. said he had chosen to express his senti- 
‘ments now, simply in order to bring himself with- 
‘in the range of these denunciations. He chose to 


| t identify himself? with those who were thus accu- 
t sed.” It was to bring himself within the range of 


these denunciations—to unite himself with those 
thus accused! In order to discover his independ- 


| ence, the gentleman had voluntarily joined issue 


with the enemies of his country! Whether he 
could sustain himself with his constituents, it was 
not for him (Mr. J.) to say. But asa representa- 
tive from the State of Tennessee, he (Mr. J.) re- 


garded it as his duty to place this matter in its true į; 


light fully before the country... His colleague went 
on and said in réply to a remark from Mr, Ken- 
NEDY, that “his object had been to show how 
much he despised and scorned the President.” 
Was not thata patriotic speech from the mouth of 
a representative from the State of Tennessee? 
Could no explanation be afforded of the course and 


conduct of his colleague? He (Mr. J.) thought he | 


had a right in this case to look to the combination 
of circumstances, and draw bis own conclusions. 


The people of the State of Tennessee had been | 


canvassing, or were preparing to canvass, the 
claims and pretensions of various aspirants to the 


gubernatorial chair, amongst whom was his-col- | 
league. Another gentleman—a distinguished Whig | 
! who had been at the storming of Monterey, where 


he had rendered signally important service, had also 
been brought into the canvass. That gentleman had 
been probably regarded as likely to command pop- 
ularity from his services with the brave volunteers; 
and his (Mr. J.’s) colleague, it somehow appear- 
ed, did not now entertain the same views with re- 
gard to the war, and the propriety of conducting it 
with vigor, that he entertained during the last ses- 


i sion of Congress. Now, he seemed to have a holy 


horror of the war. He seemed to be monstrously 
opposed to the acquisition of territory. How far 
that gentleman might be swayed by a conviction 
that some of those who had gained laurels in the 
war might stand in his way, he (Mr. J.) would 
not say. 

Mr. GENTRY. Will the gentleman allow me to 
make one remark? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I cannot give way, as it 
would consume my time, which is now rapidly 
passing away. 


Mr. GENTRY. I want to correct the gentle- | 


man as to facts. 
Mr. JOHNSON. Of the facts, there can be no 
doubt. Imay be wrong in my inferences. But [I 


think, after all, 1 am fully sustained by my pre- | 


mises. He knew (Mr. J. went on to say) that 


frequently men rushed eagerly into a campaign in '; 


order to fight a little and geta shot and a scar, and 
then return home to claim great credit for their 
bravery and patriotism. Well, he could not say 


that he had much approbation to bestow on such | 


personages, and was inclined to concur in the 


‘opinions expressed by one greater than he ever 


hoped to be—that most of these wars got up a 
brood of heroes which it took an age or two to get 
rid of. But his colleague appeared to entertain 
some dread of running even odds against an indi- 
vidual who had distinguished himself at Monterey. 
But the gentleman went on and characterized the 


: President as a despot, and all that sort of thing: 


“ But who would give us back our lost liberties, our vio- 
When a petty usurper had come into 


party, and without qualities in his own character to com 
mand the respect even of the meanest persons Iu the coun 
try, men were not wanting to shout acclamations to all he 


| did and all he said.” 


That was certainly courteous from one Tennes- 
seean to anotber. It was highly respectful lan 
guage to apply to the President of the United 
States. He said that the President had come into 


| power “ without the will or consent of the people, | 
| and almost without the wish or knowledge even of | 
“his own party.’? Now, if the gentleman applied 


that to himself, he would not be so far mistaken. 


| He (Mr. J.) thought that there was one Mr. Jones, 


formerly Governor of Tennessee, and many other 
distinguished Whigs, who were opposed to the 


very few individuals, perhaps, on that floor who 
had not encountered opposition from distinguished 


ident to which his colleague had alluded, and which || gentleman’s occupying a seat in this Hall. The. 


case was entirely paralel; and indeed there were: 


|| men of their own party. - But there was evidently. 
a personal feeling of hostility against the President 
| of the United States, although, in making a per- 
i sonal explanation, his colleague had disclaimed 
any personal feeling. The gentleman had declared 
that he entertained no unkind feelings to the Presi- 
i| dent, and that he had béen accustomed to. fest 


| him on terms of gentlemanly courtesy. What 
| ideas the gentleman entertained of courtesy it was 
not for him (Mr. J.) to say, but certainly the lan- 
guage he had employed of the President sounded 
| rather oddly in the mouth of one professing feel- 
| ings of kindness and courtesy. But ihe gentleman 
| proceeded and said: ` a 
| «The President was going to conquer a vast region of 
: country, larger than all the old thirteen States, and add it 
| to this Union.” : 

i 
i 


Where did the gentleman find a shadow of at- 
| thority for. such a bold assertion? Let them hear 
ij the President himself on that subject. Let. them 
' refer to the passages yy his message, (which were 
too long to read here,) alluding to the acquisition. 
li of Mexican territories, and then judge how his 
colleague was sustained. 

[The following are the passages referred to by 
the honorable speaker: 


1 1 congratulate you on the success which has thus attend- 
, ed our military and naval operations. In less than seven 
į months after Mexico commenced hostilities, at a time se- 
| leeted by herself, we have taken possession of many of her 
| principal ports, driven back aud pursued her invading army, 
| and acquired military possession of the Mexican provinces uf 
New Mexico, New Leon, Coahuila, Tamaulipas, and the 
Californias, a territory larger in extent than that embraced 
in the original thirteen States of the Union, inhabited by a 
considerable population, and much of it more than a thou- 
saud miles from the points at which we had to collect our 
forces and commence our movements. By the blockade, 


H 

4 

i 

H 
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i 

i| the import and export trade of the enemy has been cut off. 

it Whilst the war was in a course of vigorous and success- 
| ful prosecution, being still anxious to arrest its evils, and 
| considering that, after the brilliant victories of our arms on 
i| the eighth and ninth of May last, the national honor ‘could 
[| not be compromitted by it, another overture was made to 
| Mexico, by my direction, on the twenty-seventh July last, to, 
| terminate hostilities, by a peace just and honorable to both 

+ countr On the thirty-first of August following, the Mexi- 

cau Government declined to accept this Criendly overture, but 
‘| referred it to the decision of a Mexican Congress, to be as- 
i; sembled in the early part of the present month. I commu- 
ij nicate to you, herewith, a copy of the letter of the Secretary 

i of State, proposing to reopen negotiations, of the answer of 
l| the Mexican Government, and of the reply thereto of the 
|| Secretary of State. 

“Fhe war will continue to be prosected with vigor, as 
he best means of securing peace. It is hoped that the de- 
‘| cision of the Mexican Congress, ta which our last overture 
|| has been referred, may result in a speedy and honorable 
|| peace. With our experience, however, of the unreason- 
| able course of the Mexican authorities, itis the part of wis- 
i dom not to relax in the energy of our military operations 
| 
j 
| 


|| until the result is made known. In this view, itis deemed 
|; important to hold military possession of all the provinces 
i| which have been takci until a definitive treaty. of peace 
shall have been concluded and ratified by the two coun- 
i} tries. 

“ The war has not been waged with a view to conquest 5 
| but having been commenced by Mexico, it has been carried 
i| into the enemy’s country, and will be vigorously prosecuted 
i there, with a view to obtain añ honorable peace, and thereby 
i| secure ample indemnity for the expenses of the war, as well 
| as to our inuch-injured citizens, who hold large pecuniary 
i demands against Mexico.’’] 

| Was it not apparent (Mr. J. continued) that his 
i colleague had made assertions entirely unsustained ? 
j! But the gentleman proceeded, and characterized 
{the waras ‘‘a President’s war.” The gentleman 
|; declared: 

The President was an executive officer, but whose will 
The will ofthe people? Mr. G. had heard 
i no such expression of their will; they had nowhere de- 
| elared it to be their wish to annex half a dozen Mexican 
2 provinees to this Union. No: no such thing. The Presi- 
p dent had rushed forward on his own mere motion. He was 
‘| a usurper, a violator of the Constitution; and it would be 
treason, moral treason, not to denounce him.” 


i Bold assertions, truly! It was, indeed, rather 
| a decided position which the gentleman had as- 
l sumed. The inquiry, then, fairly came up, Whose 
l war was it? Had the President of the United 
States involved the country in that war? Did the 
President begin the war? His colleague flatly 
asserted that the President rushed into the war 
“on his own mere motion.” ; Let them now ap- 
peal “ to the law and to the testimony.” In 1845 
there was a struggle in that House between the 
» two great political parties as to who should have 
‘the honor and credit of introducing a resolution 
ʻi there that would be most acceptable to the coun- 
try, and best sécure the annexation of Texas to 
the United States. That struggle was between the 
Whigs and the Democratic party. Several prop- 
|| ositions were brought forward, but all were voted 
i) down. Who concocted-—who matured—the prop- 
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..osition that was accepted? Was it the President 
of the United States? 
crat?..Why, it was his (Mr. J.’s) worthy col- 
league [Micron Browk] who introduced the meas- 
wre there, after the various Democratic proposi- 
tions had been voted down; and after that resolu- 
tion, introduced by a good Whig of the State of 
Tennessee, had been adopted, Almonte, the Envoy 
Extraordinary of Mexico, said it was justifiable 
cause of war, and immediately demanded his pass- 
ports. And who voted for that resolution, admit- | 
ting Texas? Why, his colleague, [Mr. Genrry]— | 
all voted for it. And then, to follow up the matter | 
a little further, what did the Mexican Government 
say to Mr. Slidell? They authorized the follow- 
ing explicit language to be addressed to him: 


«& For these reasons the undersigned, in compliance with 
his instructions, finds himself required to protest, ashe does 
in fact protest, in the most solemn manner, in the name of} 
his Government, against the law passed on the 28th of the | 
last month by the general Congress of the United States, and į 
approved on the first of the present month by the President | 
of these States, whereby the province of Texas, an integrant |j 
portion of the Mexican territory, is agreed and admitted [se 
consiente y udmite) into the American Union. The under- 
signed moreover protests, in the name of bis Government, 
that the said Jaw can in nowise invalidate the rights on 
which Mexico ‘relies to recover the abovementioned prov- 
ince of Texas, of which she now sees herself unjustly de- 
spoiled; and that she will maintain and uphold those rights 
at all times, by everv means which may be in her power.” 


Well, who stood by and sanctioned all those 
measures against which Mexico thus protested? 
The subsequent Congress passed a resolution ad- 
mitting Texas—that was the consummation of the 
measure. His (Mr. J.’s) colleague should have 


recalled his vote for the admission of Texas; for |) 


that was the cause of the war. Had Mexico ever 
fixed upon any line of boundary? Had any ques- 
tion of boundary ever come up? Could the United 
States authorize any line except that recognised by 
Texas herself when acting in fer sovereign capaci- 
ty! No. No question of boundary bad arisen. 
But war had commenced. Mexico had declared 
that cause of war existed—that the consummation | 
of the annexation of Texas was that cause. Then 

what did they do? They crossed the Rio Grande; | 
they attacked Captain Thornton and the sixty men 
with him, wounding, killing many, and taking the 
others prisoners. On the 8th and 9th of May they 
met General Taylor on this side of the Rio Grande, | 
within the limits of Texas, and there the battles 
were fought. On the 3th of May, Congress was 
called on to pass the act recognising the existence 
of war betweeu the United States and Mexico. 
Now, did not his colleague vote for the act? The 
war began. Congress was called on to place in | 
the hands of the Government money and men in 
order to resist the invasion of Mexico, and to 
prosecute the war with success. And what did | 
that act say? [Mr. J. quoted the preamble of the |! 
law.] Who said so? Who had declared that 
war existed by the act of the republic of Mexico? |; 
Whatact? Why, the crossing of the Rio Grande. + 
But his colleague said that they had been called il 
upon in a great emergency, and that General Tay 
lor was likely to be cut off. Now, let them mark i! 
that the battles were fought on the 8th and 9th, | 
and on the 13th Congress acted. Was it possible 
that anything Congress could have done then could 
have afforded relief to General Taylor? No. His: 
army must have been either victorious or cut off 
long before the action of Congress could have 
availed him, But again, it was said by his col- 
lengue that he and others had been compelled to 
vote under the operation of the “ gag; that there 
was no escape—no alternative. And then he 
turned round and said he was opposed to the war, 
and denounced it as “ a President’s war !?? Well, | 
now, the first section of the bill No. 145 authorized |) 
the President to receive into the army of the Uni- 
ted Siates a given number of militia, and autho- 
rized him to repel the invasion. But his colleague 
was not satisfied with that. Oh! no. He [Mr. 
Gurney] went further, and declared, under the 
golemn sanction of an oath, that war existed b 

the act of the republic of Mexico. 


i 
| 
| 
i} 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
i 


Was it a Whig ora Demo- || 


| Was the general rule.” 


|! duced such an clement into the discussion. 


‘legitimate ground for what he desired to say. 
© Such a question was now before the committee. 


| interesting debate which had already taken place; 


instances, had marked it on both sides. 
| constitutional governments, great latitude of de- | 
: bate must be allowed. 


‘make use of no such language. He occupied, it 
| was true, an exalted and very influential position in 


And then he `i 


© 
despotic usurper, the President of the United States! 
But the gentleman went on and said: 


“The President next undertook to give.a history of the 
outrages of Mexico on the peopie of Texas, from the first 
existence.of that State to the present time; and this was 
done with a view to create the impression that these were 
the causes of the war. But no man of sense. could admit 
such an idea: it was intended for fools, and for fools only- 
Mr. G. did not controvert the position that for these out- 
rages we had had good cause for war against Mexico long. 
į ago; and if the President bad openly brought them before 
| Congress, and recommended war on that ground, Mr. G. 
did net know but be might have been in favor of it; but 
the case was otherwise, and the Executive had not consult- 
ed Congress in the matter tiil he was urged by imperious 
necessity.?? 

Thus it would be secn, that out of the gentle- 
man’s own mouth he stood condemned. In these 
few sentences the gentleman had refuted his own 
speech. He admitted the justice of the war. He 
recognised the truth of the position assumed by the 
President. The war was right, but the President 
had got into it wrong—that was all! Then the 
gentleman proceeded: 

“The general rule was, that it was expedient and wise, 
when the nation was engaged in a war constitutionally 
made, that alt debate about the expediency or propriety of 
the war should cease, and thet all should unite to bring it 
to an honorable conclusion; and, when that was accom- 


plished, then to hold the public functionaries engaged in | 
originating and prosecuting it to a strictresponsibility. That 


| 
i 


That was allright. The gentleman had him- 
| self voted for the war—voted for it at every step, 
| and yet now, in open and most extraordinary vio- 
lation of his own rule, thus gravely set down, he 
denounced the war! He [Mr. Gentry] wanted 
to know what they were to do with the new ac- | 
| quisitions of territory. That was, indeed, a strange 
| inquiry, coming from him. It was hardly to be 
i expected that that gentleman would have intro- | 
He į 
(Mr. J.) regretted that his hour was so nearly out. 
He had not had time to do more than glance at 
the gross inconsistencies and erroneous and en- | 
tirely gratuitous assertions of his colleague. He | 


the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. McGauaney,] 
who desired the troops to be withdrawn; and to 
that of the gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. Roor,] who | 
declaimed so feelingly about the price to be paid 
for the brave men who had perished on the field. 
| He (Mr. J.) would ask, were those gentlemen wil- 
ling that the bones of those heroic patriots should 
be exposed to the indignity of Mexican hate? 
Were they prepared to yield up their graves to 
Mexican desecration ? 
(Here the hour expired.] 
Mr. HILLIARD, of Alabama, said that the 
debate concerning the war with Mexico had taken 
so wide a range that he had determined not to take | 
any part in it, but rather to wait till some practical 
question should arise which would afford a more 


Not that Mr. H. complained of the talented and 


he only regretted the asperities which, in too many 
In all 


The course of executive | 
power must be freely scrutinized; it ought to be, | 


in this Government, such freedom should be de- 
nied. 
State;” but a President of the United States could 


the Government, but he must expect to have his 
public course closely scrutinized, and, in some 
cases, very harshly judged. In royal govern- 
ments, where it was usual for the monarch to ad- 
dress the legislature in person, it was customary, 
in discussing the reply to the royal speech, for the 
utmost freedom of debate to be indulged in, and 
the greatest freedom of remark permitted, without 
complaint. In England, when an address was 
made from the throne, the reply of Parliament 


went on and gave the President fifty thousand men 
and ten millions of dollars to prosecute the war. 

He (Mr, J.) now asked the country and the House | 
how all that comported with the bold assertions of | 
the gentleman made on that floor a few days ago? 
With his own vote staring him full in the face, the 
gentleman had the hardihood to come there and 
declaim about the ruins of the Constitution, and 
wrge his countrymen to resist the progress of that 


manifested the highest degree of jealousy on the 
part of that body for the rights of Englishmen. 
| And should we, who professed to have yet larger 
| views of public liberty, attempt to restrain the ut- 
most latitude of remark on the course of those 
intrusted with power? Certainly not. Previous 
to Mr. Jefferson’s time, the American Presidents, 
in imitation of the royal example set us by the 
mother country, came to Congress and addressed 


could have wished to allude also to the speech of | 
ii down? 


and he trusted the time never would arrive, when, |} 


A French King had once said, “Iam the |i 


both Houses in person. But in 1801, Mr. Jeffer. 
son adopted, as more convenient, the practice of 
sending an Executive message, and a very anima- 
ted debate took place on the topics it contained. 

Mr. H. should not attempt to enter on an ex« 
amination of the Executive message laid before the 
present session of Congress, nor should he criticise 
its language in the same spirit which he had wit- 
nessed in some gentlemen here. 

The great topic of the message was the war. It 
must be of necessity. The country was at war, 
and the war must, of course, form the great promi- 
nent colossal figure in the foreground of the ng- 
tional picture, while round it would be grouped, 
but in subdued tone and in more distant view, the 
j other accompanying circumstances of our publie 
affairs. The war was the great theme of the whole 
country; it was proper that it should form the 
principal topic in the message. 

Most extraordinary declarations had been made 
during the past debate in regard to the war, and 
such as Mr. HL was not at liberty to pass over in 
silence. It was not his desire to precipitate the 
question to which allusions had been made: it was 
not his design to make this Hall the field of hot 
controversy, by bringing for discussion here a 
question which must shake this Hall and shake the 
nation: but there was no getting round it; it had 


i 


i| been thrown upon them, and they could not avoid 
j it. 


And first, as to the war, Mr. H. was perfectly 
willing gentlemen should represent here every color 
i and every varying shade of opinion which existed 
among their constituency all over the Union. He 
claimed the same right as to his own. He con- 
curred in opinion with a distinguished Senator 
from Delaware, [Mr. J. M.Crayron;] he was most 
decidedly in favor of sustaining the war. He 
agreed with the honorable gentleman from the city 
of Philadelphia [Mr. Incersorr] who had avow- 
ed the same determination. ‘The question was not 
now whether we should plunge into a war or not; 
but the question was, a war having been com- 
menced, should we sustain the war or let it go 


Were the question now to be presented to him. 
between peace and war, Mr. H. would undoubt- 
edly be in favor of peace. But no such election 
was offered to him. The spectacle before him was 
a war in progress; his own country on one side, a 
foreign country on the other. This was enough 
for him; he ranged himself with that side on which 
he saw his country’s standard. Over the troops 
now in Mexico floated the same standard which 
had been borne in the Revolution, and which often 
had been dimmed by the smoke of battle, and 
around which hostile bayonets had bristled, but 
which had emerged from the conflict covered with 
the light of victory. Would gentlemen see that 
banner trailing in the dust? Or did they desire 
that it should be borne in triumph on whatever 
breeze it should be flung? Tle was very sure that 
every gentleman here exulted in its triumphs. The. 
fleets which were now blockading the ports and 
cruising on the coast of Mexico, bore the same 
glorious flag that streamed from the mast-head of 
the Constitution, when she carried the thunder of 
our arms to distant seas} or, swimming along our 
| own coast, rushed upon her prey. And so long 

as he saw those stars gleaming, he cared not under 
i what sky, his heart told bim that, as an Ameri- 
can, he must follow where they led. The question 
for Congress was, “ Shall we prosecute this war?” 
On that question Mr. H. could not hesitate for a 
moment. The Constitution conferred on Congress 
the prerogative of declaring war, We had recog- 
nised the existence of the war; and by that vote 
had made the Chief Magistrate responsible for the 
mode of conducting it. So long as he was thus 
responsible, by the theory of our Government the 
President is charged with the conduct of the war. 
It was for us to say how far we would go in voting 
supplies; and it must be a great crisis indeed, and 
one which he had never yet seen, which would 
warrant him in refusing to vote them. Other gen- 
tlemen must decide for themselves; these were his , 
convictions, 

But every war had an object. What had been 
ithe object of the great war of the Revolution? 
Liberty first, and then independence. Our fathers 
struck, not on account of a petty duty on tea, but 
because that twopenny duty involved a mighty 
principle. They snuffed oppression in the tainted 
gale. We struggled for freedom; and in that 
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struggle we had the sympathy of mankind. In the 
late war the object was the immunity of our flag: 
that those who sailed under the American flag 
should look to that flag to protect and defend them. 
That war was successful. Never again would any 
foreign Power attempt to violate the protecting 
sanctity of our national banners, 

What was the object now? The immunity of 
our soil, and redress for past wrongs. Whenever 
Mexico should be disposed to yield them, he held 
we were bound to accept them at her hands. Till 
then he could not hesitate a moment not only to 
hold what we had obtained, but to make ‘still 
stronger demonstrations. Because, until the ob- 
jects of the war were accomplished, we must pros- 
ecute these objects. He had no desire for a war 
of conquest. He had no wish to strip a weak 
neighbor because we werestronger than she. But, 
till Mexico gave some unequivocal sign that she 
was willing to give us honorable peace, he should 
vote to continue the war, and prosecute it with the 
utmost vigor. He was for following the advice of 
Polonius: ‘ Beware of entrance to a quarrel; but, 
being in, so be in it that the opposer may beware 
of thee,” 


Could he sce the sacred dove of peace bearing | 


but a single olive leaf in her bill, he would most 
gladly hail her approach. But, till then, he held 
that we were bound, as a nation, to presecute the 
war. We ought not to strike with a view to dis- 
member the possessions of a weaker people; but 
he would so strike as to convince her that we meant 
to have a peace, and would take it only on honor- 
able terms. He would accept the first sign of 
peace offered by Mexico, and would grant her the 
most generous terms. They should be marked by 
the magnanimity of a great nation treating with a 
weak one. 

The President said he desired peace. But, if 
there was anything in his early instructions to 
those whom he sent to conduct the war, or if, sub- 
sequently, there had been any violations of the 
law of nations, which went to show on his part a 
desire of conquest, then was the war diverted from 
its true and legitimate purpose. Mr. H. was not, 
in a factious spirit, about to inquire whether the 
President had transcended his authority. He had 
a nobler purpose. It was comparatively a small 
question whether the President was to go out of 
office with honor or not. Mr. H. had a loftier 
purpose, Fer the time being, the President had 
the conduct of this war under his charge. The 
question was whether the instructions he had given 
disclosed or not, a purpose of conquest? He 
should speak to that question in the spirit of fair- 
ness, without attempting to misrepresent the Presi- 
dent. 

What were the instructions given to those whom 
he had sent out as the agents of his will? He 
would read first from a letter of the Secretary of 
War, dated June 3, 1846, and addressed to General 
Kearny, marked ‘‘confidential:”’ 

«“ You may assure the people of those provinces that it is 
the wish and design of the United States to provide for them 
a free government with the least possible delay, similar to 
that which exists in our Territoriés. They will then be 
called on to exercise the rights of freemen in electing their 
own representatives to the Territorial Legislature. Tris 
foreseen that what relates to the civil government will be a 


difficult and unpleasant part of your duty, and much must 
necessarily be Jeft to your own discretion.”” 


How had thie discretion been empioyed? In 
declaring that the conquered provinces were an- 
nexed to the United States, and in devising and 
proclaiming a large and extensive scheme of civil 
government, looking evidently to the permanent 
annexation of the whole territory to the American 
confederacy. 


Another document to which he should refer was | 


a letter from the Secretary of the Navy to Com- 
modore Stockton: 


& You will, therefore, under no cireumstances, voluntarily 
lower the flag of the United States, or relinquish the actual 
possession of Upper California. Of other points of the 
Mexican territory, which the forces under your command 
may occupy, you will maintain the possession or withdraw, 
as in your judgment may be most advantageous in prosecn- 
tion of the war.” 


But of California, was the possession to be given 
up under any circumstances whatever? Mr. H. 
did not undertake to say whether this was right or 
wrong: the question was as to the purpose on the 


part of the Executive to hold these provinces as | 


permament conquests. Mr. H. would not say 
whether, by prosecuting the war, we were eventu- 
ally to acquiré new territory or not; but what he 


* 


j 


+ 


contended for was, that we ought. not so to carry 
on the war as to violate the law of nations. That 
code was sacred, and was solemnly to be observed 
by us and by all other nations. it was not a col- 
lection of abstract essays on publi¢ questions of 
right and wrong. These laws were as diffusive as 
the air we breathed; they spread themselves, by a 
sort of omnipresence, over land and sea. 

were never silent, even in the midst of wars. 


No 


nation might disregard them. Gustavus Adolphus, 


in all his wars for civil and religious liberty, car- 
ried Grotius with him in his tent, and took it as 
his guide. We should be careful to do the same. 
Hooker’s well-known and eloquent eulogy on law 
in general, applied in all its force and beauty to the 
law of nations. ‘Well might he say: “Of law, 
‘there can be no less acknowledged than that her 
‘seat is the bosom of God, her voice the harmony 
t of the world; all things in heaven and earth do her 
‘homage; the very least as feeling her care, and 
‘the greatest as not exempt from her power.” 
Now, what was the language of this law in regard 
to the rights which resulted from conquest? On 
this subject, he would tum to Vattel, who was 
generally acknowledged as the highest authority. 
[Here Mr. Il. quoted.] 

The argument made by the gentleman from Vir- 


ginia on this subject was a very able one. Mr. H. | 


admitted its ability, but the gentleman misapplied 
the law. What did he say: 

“<The right of the State to its publie property or domain 
is absolute, und excludes that of its own subjects, as well as 
other nations. The national proprietary rigat, in respect to 
those things belonging to private individuals or bodics cor- 
poraie within its territorial Jimits, is absolute, as far as it 
excludes that of other nations; but ia respcet to the mem- 
bers of the State it is paramount only, und forms what is 
called the eminent domain.’??—Whealon’s Law of Nitions, 
p- 208. Minis eae 

“ The existing state of possession is maintained, except 
so far as altered by the terms of treaty. It nothing be said 


about the conquered countries or places, they remain with | 
the conqueror, and his title cannot atterwards be called in li 


question. ”?”—Ibid. p. 572. 


That was the law as to the property question; | 


none disputed that it was so. But the question of 
property was not the question here: the question 
was, when the conquered sovereiguty retired, and 
the conquering sovereignty took its place, what 
were the political rights which he acquired? And 
here the law of nations required that the conqueror 


should administer the government of the conquered | 


territory as he found it; the laws were to remain 
as he found them. 


Mr. H. desired fo be understood. He did notask | 


whether the President had wielded this power or 
not; but the question was, whether the laws he 
had imposed did or did not show that these terri- 
tories were regarded as permanent conquests? 
That was the question. And on that question he 
said that the proofs were strengthened as investi- 
gation proceeded; that these territories were from 
the beginning so regarded; that the Administra- 


tion contemplated not a merely temporary, but a | 


permanent sway to be exerted over them. 
What did the gentleman from Virginia say as to 
the doctrine of national law on this point: 


“Its right? It was its duty—a duty plainly resulting from |! 
The taw of nations told us why. i; 


the right of conquest. 
Wheaton said, that in all conquests upon land, permanent 


occupation was looked to; and, therefore, it was the duty |! 


of the conquering nation to exercise its rights with ail prac- 
ticable leniency, so us to reconcile the conquered people, as 


far and as soon as possible, to the new jurisdiction to which ! 


they were transferred. It was clearly the duty of the con- 
queting Power to establish civil government of some form 
and to some extent over territory conquered. And the right 


its form. Ordinarily that form should be assimilated, as far 
as might be, to the government of the conquering Power, 
because the sooner the people become accustomed to the 
government under which they were in future to live the 
better.” 

Now Mr. H. insisted that the law which the 
gentleman applied to these territories was law 
which related to permanent conquests, and not to 
such as were held in temporary possession merely. 


He readily admitted that if a conquered possession | 


was to be permanently held and incorporated with 
the territory of the conquering nation as its own, 
the conqueror had a right to extend his own Jaws 
over it, but not when the tenure was temporary 
only. In that case the country must continue to 
be governed by the subsisting laws. The main 
question was, what Power was to apply the laws in 
a territory temporarily held. Those who so held it 
were not to expel all the government which existed 


They ! 


had put this matter in its true light. It migh 
; be remarked here too that it was not for the con- 
uering general to say what should be the govern- 
i ment of the country he had seized, He was bound 
|i to maintain his military occupation of it; bat it 
|, was his Government that was to-establish the laws 
ver it, not a merely temporary officer. The. real 
question is, not whether a milder or harsher form 
of ‘kovernment has been introduced, but whether 
the occupied provinces are regarded and treated 
as permanent conquests already annexed ‘to this 
| country. a 

| Mr. H. said that his object was not-to cast any 
| censure either onathe President or his officer, but 
|; to show that the law quoted by the gentleman 
from Virginia did net apply to’ the case of territory 
; held only in a temporary manner. To him, how- 
ever, it did seem that the instructions given: did 
| disclose the purpose of making this a war of con- 
quest. wR phan 

It had been said that, in the case of the conquest 
| of Castine by the British in the last war, goods'im- 
‘| ported into that port were not subject to the duties 
:, imposed by our revenue laws. This was true; but 
| that was a question of property, not a question of 
ji civil liberty or of political rights. In the case of 
ji the United States vs. Rice, the facts were these: 
_ goods were imported into Castine in September, 
lj 1814, during its occupation by the enemy, and re- 
i| mained there until its evacuation. Upon the re- 
i| establishment of the American Government, were 
‘i they subject to American duties? The Supreme 
i; Court decided they were not, upon the principle 
i that the sovereignty of the United States over the 
ii territory in possession of the British troops. was 
|| Suspended, and the inhabitants passed under a tem- 
|, porary allegiance to the British Government, and 
‘| were under such laws as they chose to recognise 
li and enforce. , 

If there had been on our part violations of thé 
law of nations, they were blots on the fair charac- 
| ter of the nation; because, in that case, we might 
appear in the eyes of foreign nations to have been 
¡i Waging a mere war for conquest. 

! ‘The proclamation of General Harrison had been 
|| referred to; but there was a broad contrast between 
i| that document and the proclamation of General 
Kearny. Mr. FI. felt a profound interest in the 
memory of Jfarrison. It was consecrated by the 
most astonishing political victory that the annals 
|| of this country could show. [Mr. H. here quoted 
|i General Elarrison’s proclamation, dated 17th Octo- 
i! ber, 1812.) Here was no subversion of subsisting 
jj laws; no appointment of alcaide; no appointment 
of judges, sheriffs, and a hundred other officers; 
the laws were suffered to remain. True, he said, 


i 
it 
H 

i 


i 
i 
i 


| ent controversy. The spectacle would not have 
: been præented to the world of our indecent haste 
to provide new forms of government the moment 
we had obtained military possession of one of the 
provinces of our enemy. The question was not 
“Who did it?? On that Mr. H. had nothing to 

i say. The true and the great question was, ‘ How 
‘! will this affect the character of our country? How 
‘| shall we appear in the eyes of men who coolly and 
; in silence look at the principles of right, and judge 
‘our motives by what has been done?’ ; 

There were other topics to which Mr. H. must 

‘now turn. A gentleman on the other side had this. 
: morning declared that our intention was to keep 
all we now had, and to keep slavery forever out of 
hese provinces. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Preston 
., Kine] had told the House this, in so many words. 
: In reply, Mr. H. would tell that gentleman he 
: was treading on dangerous ground; that he was 
g speaking rashly. Mr. H. said he was not averse 
n to the extension of the territory of the United 
` States; he did not feel on that subject the appre- 


i 
| 
H 


to establish such government implied the right to judge of i 


there before it came into their pussession. The | hensions which haunted the minds of some gen- 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Woopwarp] © tlemen. He believed that such was the elasticity 
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of the principles of our federal system of govern- 
ment, that it might. be madé to extend itself over 
any space, great or small. | It resembled the fabled 
tent in the Arabian Nights, which could cover with 


its shade few or many. . But if territory isacquired, | 
let it be in a legitimate manner—by purchase; or 


“the coming in of a neighboring people who had 
attained a high degree of civilization. Fle took 
the ground now which he had taken before onthe 
Oregon question. 
Execiitive department of the Government what 
should be done, and therefore he considered it 
highly improper to introduce such projects here as 
had been alluded to this morning. It might look 
very patriotic, and it might be traced to a high 
sense of morality, that a gentleman regarded sla- 
very asa crime; but Mr. H. regarded it as a solemn 


interference with the province and duties of another || 


department of the Government to fix in advance 


the terms of a treaty hereafter to be concluded | 


with Mexico. That belonged to the treaty-making 
power. 


of a very different character. Would the gentle- 


man say he meant to hold all the territory we | 


might acquire, and to exclude slavery from every 
part of it? If he did, he would warn that gentle- 
man that, on that question, this Union could only 
stand on those compromises which he regarded in 


their sacred obligation as second only to the Con- ; 


stitution, The compromise which had taken place 
on the Missouri question had been suiliciently 
disadvantageous to the South. He said this in no 
offensive sense. The South did not interfere in 
the conceras of the North. ‘They were actuated 


toward her by a lofty feeling of brotherhood. He, 


rejoiced, for one, in the splendid achievements and 
unprecedented success of the industry and enter- 


prise of New England as much as any man.: 


Why, then, was no opportunity lost to proscribe 
the South, as if they were guiity of some great 


crime in the sight both of God and man? That | 


question had gone as far as it could go. They 
could know no other ground than that which had 
been heretofore taken. Gentlemen transcended 
the rules which should govern them here. If they 
proceeded, they would rouse a feeling at the South 
that would rend the bonds of this Union, as Sam- 
son burst the withes that bound him. Was this 
the doctrine that was to be acted on, that, acquire 
what territory we might, free labor might be suf 


fered to go there, but the men of the South should || 


nottaketheirslaves with them there? Mr. Holmes, 
of Maine, had once said, that to regulate slavery 
was the attribute of sovereign power. He nsed 
this Iunguage: 


« To regulate the relation between different members of a |) 


community, or to establish or prohibit slavery, ts an attribute 
of sovercign power. * * * The geutleman from New 
York has told us that a slave representation beyond the origi- 
nal States is unequal and contrary to the spirit of the com 
pact. J Know not where the geutloman derived his anthori 
ty, surely not from the Constitution, It is there argued thi 
the representation shall be apportioned according to th 
number of free persons and three-fifths of the slaves, not in 
such States as then existed, but fin such as way be i 
within this Union? This language is explicit and positive. 

Mr, Macon, of North Carolina, had said in the 
same debate upon the Missouri question— 

<The gentleman from New Hampshire has said that the 
Constitution was a compromise as to slaves, 
doubt trues but not a compromise to emancipate. The 
States that held them could free them as others had done 
without asking or consulting the convention or Congres 
But it was a compromise as to representation, 
else.?? 


This was the language of truth and of justice. 
Why, was he to be told that the North meant to 
hold the conquered provinces, but that neither he 
nor any other Southern man, nor their children, 
nor their children’s children, should set a foot 
within them, unless they consented to abandon 
their property ? 

‘This was not a place to discuss the question of 
slavery. It was a subject that should never be 
named in that Hall. It was an institution which 
belonged to the Southern States themselves; and 
gentlemen did those States wrong to press them on 
that subject here. 

The Missouri compromi 
Injustice. 
ticular institution existing in the northern States, 
and commence a war upon it, how would they re- 


gard it? What would they think and say of such | 


a proceeding? Why, then, did they do the same 
thing to their southern brethren? The slave pop- 


ulation must have a representation somewhere. | 


By the compromise the slave States were deprived 


He had no right to say to the || 


It was for that Flouse to discuss questions | 


This is no jj 


ang nothing || 


se had done them much |! 
Suppose the South should select a par- | 


| of a portion of their political importance... Why, 
then, and by what right, was slavery to be limited 
to the precise exient it now occupied? If there 
were States to be formed at ‘their side, under the 
| same burning sun, and covering the same fertile 
plains, had they not common interests and common 
sympathies? Why was every occasion seized on 
to interfere with those interests? Slavery was their 
concern; why not leave them to manage it? If it 
had its advantages, it had its evils also. He asked, 
il in the name of liberty and of the Constitution, that 
| it should not be made here a theme for angry dis- 
putation. Let not gentlemen rise up in their places 
and meet them with speeches and projects such as 
| those to which they had listened, and which had 
| been surreptitiously brought into the House this 
morning. If this thing was to be done, this Gov- 
ernment would be unequal, and its days would he 
numbered. The spirit lingered still in the South 
which had produced our Revolution—u spirit 
| which would stand for political rights to the very 
last. They would cling to the pillars of the Con- 
i suitution as long as they could; they would listen 
to the parting words of Washington, which yet 
vibrated in their ears, as long as endurance was 
‘| possible; but when they found they were to be 
i downtrodden, they would be constrained, though 
it would be with deep grief, to give up an alliance, 
ii which was to be marked oaly by wrongs and op- 
pressions, and gather about their homes and their 
property. 

But he trusted that hour would never come. 
Yet the spirit which had this day been manifested 
by the member from New York ought to be re- 


| 


him upon the gentleman from Tennessee, (Mr. 
Genrry,] who had spoken of the subject only 
becanse he saw the question coming. If the States 
ii on this side the iv ippi were equally balanced 


ii 
| balance be permitted to exist on the other side? 

| Mr. H. said he knew and felt that this was the 
time to meet this question. Lt must be met early— 
| before the infection should have been suffered to 
|| spread. As to the acquisition of Mexican terri- 
ji tory, it was a question which belonged to tke 


I 


treaty-making power. Weshould not now discuss 
it, But, as it had been thrust upon their attention, 
Mr. II. had felt it his duty, as a southern man, 
i fully to declare his own views. 

| Mr. J, H, EWING inquired whether the gen- 
i| leman had in his own conduct observed the rule 
' he wished to prescribe to others? Had not the 
gentleman voted for admitting Texas, with the 
! whole of her territory open to slavery? 

io Mr. HILLIARD said he had voted for the bill 
fas it was presented to him, without avy amend- 
| ment. 


| 
| 


| 
| 


iple of the Missouri compromise. 
Mr, EWING: No, it did not. 
Mr. HILLIARD said he had voted for the bill as 


/ it had been prepared for him by others. He did not 
wish for any violation of the Missouri compro- 


j mise. If those principles should be faithfully ob- 
r served, he never should be for violating them. He 
j complained that the duty imposed on all gentle- 


:| had been grossly violated this morning by the gen- 
; Ueman from New York, [Mr. iXiye,] and the feel- 
ings of gentlemen had been outraged who were 
i entitled to equal privileges with him upon that 
floor. He knew there were some manly spirits 
who were disposed to say, “Our county, wherever 


| 
il 
ij 
il 


jj all party spirit, the spirit of geographical party, 
|| forever banished from-that Hall. As soon ag it 


i| Should become dominant, and the rights of the North 


|: should be exalted over those of the South, then 


|| would this lofty superstructure, the work of our | 
|! fathers’ hands, and cemented by their blood, the | 


i boast of the free and the admiration of the world, 
|; totter to its fall. 

il 
i} but yielded to a motion that the committee rise; 
which prevailing, 

| The committee rose and reported. 

| Mr. HARALSON moved the usual resolution, 
| to close the debate in Committee of the Whole on 


i the state of the Union on the bill to raise, fora 
f limited time, an additional military force, and for 
|, other purposes, at two o’clock to-morrow. 

i $ pr ROOT mored to lay the resolution on the 
ii table. 


buked, and the blame ought not to be thrown from j 


on the subject of slavery, why should not the same | 


Mr. BAYLY: That bill had recognised the prin- | 


; men by feelings of patriotism and mutual harmony | 


il are her bounds.” He hoped to see that worst of | 


Mr. CALEB B. SMITH then obtained the floor, | 


A motion was made that the House do now ad- 
journ; on which tellers were appointed. 

The tellers reported, for adjournment 71, against 
it 67. 

And accordingly the House adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Wepnespay, January 6, 1847. 


The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
PETITIONS. 

Mr. DAVIS presented the petition of Benjamin 
Wheeler, a citizen of Massachusetts, praying in 
demnity for French spoliations prior to 1800; 
which was referred to the select committee on that 
subject. 

Mr. THOMAS CLAYTON presented a petis 
| tion of a number of citizens of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, praying Congress to bring to a speedy end 
the existing war with Mexico; which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD presented additional doen- 
ments in reference to the claims of Hans Nelson; 
which were referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

‘| Also, additional documents in reference to the 
claim-of Walter R. Jolmson; which were referred 
to the Committee on Nava! Affairs. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland, presented the 
petition of Wilian F. Price and others, praying 
compensation for services performed by them as 
temporary clerks in the Treasury Department; 
which was referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE presented the petition of 
Thomas C. Sheldon, late receiver of public moneys 
| at Kalamazoo, Michigan, asking to be reimbursed 
| certain expenses advanced by him for extra clerk 
hire; which was referred to the Committee on 
i) Publie Lands. 

Mr. BUTLER presented the petition of J. 8. K. 
Reeves, lieutenant of artillery, adjutant of the Uni- 
| ted States Military Academy, asking to be allowed 
|| the same pay as adjutants of dragoons in the army 
ii of the United States; which was referred to the 
j Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. DIX presented the petition of the heirs of 
Abraham Varick, deceased, praying indemnity for 
French spoliations prior to 1800; which was re- 
ferred to the select committee on that subject. 

Mr. PEARCE presented the petition of the ex- 
ecutors of Joshua Barney and others, praying 
indemnity for French spoliations prior to 1800; 
which was referred to the select committee on that 
subject, 

Mr. BENTON presented the petition of numer- 
ous citizens of St. Louis, Missouri, asking that a 
vacant panel in the Rotundo of the Capito] may be 
given to scenes illustrative af the early history of 
the western country, to be painted by a western 
artist; which was referred to the Committee on 
| the Library. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. ASHLEY, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, to which was referred the memorial of 
| James W. Schaumburg, praying that the Senate 
will take no action in regard to promotions in the 
first regiment of United States dragoons that will 
prejudice his claims to rank as an officer in that 
| regiment, made a report, asking that the commit- 
tee be discharged from the further consideration of 
the subject, and that it be transferred to the exeeu- 
tive journal; which was agreed to. 

Mr, A. also, from the same committee, reported 
| a bill to divide the district of Arkansas into two 
judicial districts; which was read, and ordered to 
| a second reading. 
| Mr. A. also, from the same committee, to which 
had been referred a bill to provide for changing the 
places and altering the times of holding the circuit 
and district courts of the United States for the dis- 
trict of Vermont, reported the same without amend- 
ment. 

Mr. JARNAGIN, from the Committee on Pri- 
; vate Land Claims, reported a bill to authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury, with the approbation 
| of the Attorney General, to purchase for the Uni- 
ted States the interest of Bailie Peyton in the tract 
of land upon which the light-house stands at the 
southwest pass at the mouth of the Mississippi 
river; which was read, and passed to a second 
reading. 

Mr. CHALMERS, from the. Committee on 


* 


1847. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE: 


Printing, to which had been referred a memorial | 


from persons engaged in the. production and man- 
ufacture of sugar in the parish of St. Mary’s, Lou- 
isiana, praying the restoration of the tariff of 1842, 
made a report that the same be not printed. 

Mr. BREESE, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, to which had been referred a bill to amend 
the act of 3d of March, 1813, regulating seamen 
on board of the public and private vessels of the 
United States, reported the same without amend- 
ment, 

Mr. YULEE, from the Committee on Private 
Land Claims, to which had been referred a bill to 
amend the act approved June 17, 1844, entitled 
s An act to provide for the adjustment of land 
claims within the States of Missouri, Arkansas, 

- and Louisiana, and in those parts-of the States of 
Mississippi and Alabama south of the 31st degree 
of north latitude, and between the Mississippi and 
Perdido rivers,” reported the same back without 
amendment. 

Also, a bill to amend an act confirming certain 
land claims in the State of Michigan, without 
amendment. 

Mr. YULEE, from the Committee on Private 


Land Claims, to which had been referred a bill for | 


the relief of Shadrach Gillet and others, reported 
the same back without amendment, 

Mr. WESTCOTT, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, reported a bill for the relief of Peter 
Capella, administrator of Andrew Capella, deceas- 
ed, and for the relief of John Capo; which was 
read, and passed to a second reading. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, from the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, reported a bill for the relief of 
Francis Summuraner; which was read and ‘passed 
to a second reading. 

Also, a bill for the relief of Peter Frost; which 
was read and passed to a second reading. 

Mr. ASHLEY, from the Committce on the 
Judiciary, to which was referred the petition of 
Clements, Bryan, & Co., made a report, asking to 
be discharged from the further consideration there- 


of, and that it be referred to the Committee on | 


Claims; which was agreed to. 

Mr. JARNAGIN, from the Committee on Pri- 
vate Land Claims, to which had been referred a 
bill for the relief of Jacques Moulon, reported the 
same back without amendment. 


Mr. BRIGHT (on leave) introduced a bill to 


mittee on Claims. i 
Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, (on leave,) intro- 
duced a bill for the relief of the Mexican Railroad 


Company; which was read twice, and referred to | 


the Committee on Public Lands. 


GRANT OF LAND TO MICHIGAN. 

The bill to apply certain alternate sections of the 
public domain to the completion of works of inter- 
nal improvement in the State of Michigan, and for 
other purposes, having been engrossed, was read 
a third time and passed. 

MINERAL LANDS. 

The Senate proceeded to consider, as in commit- 
tee of the whole, the bill reported from the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands to establish an additional 
land office in the northern part of the State of 
Michigan, and to provide for the sale of the min- 


eral lands of the United States in the State of! 


Michigan and Territory of Wisconsin. 


Mr. PHELPS felt it his duty to move certain | 


| for that stricken out. 


amendments to this bill, which he sent to the Sec- ; 


retary’s desk. i 


Mr. HUNTINGTON said he understood from |! 
the Senator from Vermont that there were several | 
amendments to this bill, which, though not pre- |) 
cisely connected with other bills which had been || 
postponed and made special orders, yet it was to į 


some extent related to those in reference to the 
public demain. He would therefore suggest to the 
Senator that it would be better the consideration 
thereof should be postponed, and that it should be 
made the special order with the others on Monday 
next, 

Mr. BREESE, in reply to the Senator from 
Connecticut, observed, that this had nothing to do 
with the graduation bill. It contemplated a differ- 
ent object altogether. 

Mr, PHELPS intimated that he yielded to the 
suggestion of the Senator from Connecticut; but 
he took.occasion to remark that his first amend- 


‘had consumed one-third of the session, and yet it 


i these bills special orders for Monday next. Now, 


vovide for the final settlement of the accounts of || if this had nothing to do with the public domain, | 


ohn Spencer, late receiver of public moneys; |! 
which was read twice, and referred to the Com- |) 


i Friday next. 


| Committee on Private Land Claims, for the relief 
|| of the legal representatives of John Rice Jones, | 


ment proposes to strike out the proviso of one sec- 
tion. 
section of the bill—such an alteration as affected 
no principle. The last amendment—for there were 
three of them—proposed to strike out most of the 
sixth section, and to insert matter as a substitute 
If ali these amendments 


| 
i 
i 
i 
i 


The next was an alteration of the third || ported to. the Senate, and the question was on its 


No amendment being- offered, the bill was: re” 
Mr. SIMMONS said he should like to know 
i how many States were embraced. : 
Mr. BREESE replied that there were the States © 
| of Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Indiana, lowa, 
Hand Hlinois. ey 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed fora: third: 
| reading. 2% 
On the motion of Mr. SEVIER, 

The Senate went into executive sessi 


after some time spent therein, 
Adjourned. 


| engrossment. 


on; and, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wenpvespay, January 6, 1847. 


ae 


gether, as near as may be. 
Senator from Vermont had acted upon his sug- 
gestion, 


Mr. WOODBRIDGE said the amendments pro- |; 
posed by the Senator from Vermont would make |: 


radical changes in the bill, if they were adopted, 
and reguire in it material alterations. 
therefore altogether proper that the amendments 
should be printed. He would also remark that he 
understood the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Corwin] 
likewise proposed to offer some amendments, and 
therefore it was desirable that those amendments 
too should in like manner be printed. He sug- 
gested, then, that the pending motion should be 
so changed in its phraseology as to embrace the 
amendments of the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. SPEIGHT rose and said he had no partic- | 
ular interest in this matter, but he would remark | 
to the friends of the measure that they were con- 
senting to a policy which must inevitably dereat 
their object, if not the other land bills also. They | 


t 


i 
i 


was proposed to push forward the bills in relation | 
to the public domain, and make four or five of | 


why not make it the special order for Friday or 
Saturday next? Why fix Monday, when it could 
not be acted upon on that day? He rose now 
merely to say to the particular friends of this 
measure—to those Senators who come from that 
region of country where this land lies—that in 
agreeing to the course suggested, they would inevi- 
tably take the course to defeat their object. He 
confessed he had great interest in the graduation | 
bill. He represented a constituency that had great 
interest in it, and hence he was opposed to this 
piling bill upon bill, the effect of which must be 
the defeat of all. 

Mr. PHELPS assured the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi that he had no intention to defeat these 
measures by the course he had indicated a wish to | 
pursue; he was willing, therefore, to name Friday 
instead of Monday. 

Mr. CORWIN proposed two amendments, that 
they might be printed with those of the Senator i 
from Vermont; amendments, however, which, un- į 
like the amendments of that Senator, were not de- i 
signed to affect the principle of the bill, but merely ; 
to correct, somewhat, its general provisions. | 

The amendments were then ordered to be print- | 
ed, and the bill was made the special order for ` 


| 
i 
| 
i 
i 


PRIVATE. 


The Senate then proceeded, as in committee of : 
the whole, to consider the bill reported from the 


: deceased. j 


No amendment having been offered, the bill was 


reported to the Senate, and ordered to be engrossed | 


2 


for a third reading. __ 
TAXATION OF PUBLIC LANDS. 
The next bill taken up was the bill reported from | 
the Committee on Public Lands, declaring the as- 
sent of Congress to certain States to impose a tax 
upon all lands hereafter sold by the United States 


therein, from and after the day of such sale. 


It was |; 


H 


i sequent. 


» Carroll, Johu G. Chapman, Augustus A. Chapman, 


The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


Mr. WiLrram H. Brockensroven, (Democrat,) 
of Florida, appeared and took his seat. Dre 


The SPEAKER announced the business first in 
| order to be the motion (made by Mr. Root) to lay 
on the table the resolution introduced by Mr. Har- 
ALSon, to close the debate in Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union at two o’clock 
this day, on the bill to raise for a limited time an 
additional military force, and for other purposes. 
Mr. HAMLIN made a privileged motion, viz: 
i to reconsider the vote of yesterday, by which the 
| report of the Committee on Military Affairs on so' 
j much of the message of the President of the Uni- 
í ted States as recommends the appointment of a 


; general officer to take command of all the forces 
i jn the field, was laid upon the table; on which mo- 
tion the yeas and nays were taken, as follows: 
VYEAS—Messrs. Stephen Adams, Anderson, Benton, 
Biggs, Bowdon, Bowlin, Boyd, Brodhead, Catheart, Renben 
Chapman, Chare, Chipman, Clarke, Cobb, Cottrell; Culiom, 
Cummins, Cunningham, Demot, Douglass, Dunlap, Elis- 
' worth, Erdman, Foster, Fries, Gordon, Grover, Hamlin, 
i Hastings, Henley, Hoge, Hopkins, G. S. Houston, Hunger- 
| ford, James B. Hunt, Charles J. Ingersoll, James H. Johnson,- 
| Andrew Johnson, George W. Jones, Seaborn Jones, Kaur- 
| man, Kennedy, Preston King, Leake, Leifer, Leib, Ligon, 
! La Sere, Lumpkin, Maclay, MeCicrnand, McDaniel, Joseph 


| 
| 
| 
| 


i) J. McDowell, James McDowell, McKay, John P. Martin, 


Morris, Morse, Moulton, Norris, Payne, Perry, Phelps, 
| Pillsbury, Rathbun, Reid, Relfe, Ritter, Roberts, Russell, 
| Sawtelle, Scammon, Leonard H. Sims, Robert Smith, 
| Stanton, Starkweather, Strong, Jacob Thompson, Thurman, 
| Towns, Tredway, Wentworth, Wheaton, Wick, Williams, 
| and Yost—85. 


| Seddon, Severance, Simpson, Truman Smith, Albert Smith, 
i Thomas Smith, Caleb B. Smith, Stephens, Strohm, Thibo- 
| daux, Thomasson, Benjamin Thompson, Tibbatts, Trumbo, 
| Vance, Vinton, White, Winthrop, Woodward, Young—64. 
| So the motion to reconsider prevailed. 
| Mr. HAMLIN then moved to commit the report 
| to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
! Union to which is committed the bill to raise for a 
limited time an additional military force, and for 
other purposes. 
Mr. G. S. HOUSTON made a remark inaudible 
i to the reporter. 
| Mr. HARALSON stated that he had made the 
motion to lay the report and message on the table 
i under instructions from the committee; and, con- 
iy, could not withdraw the motion. 
| Mr. WINTHROP inquired of the Speaker if 
the direct question now before the House was not 
the motion to lay the report, &c., on the table, the 
House having only reconsidered the vote by which 
. the report had been laid on the table? 
| The SPEAKER replied that, in his opinion, the 


© question to lay on the table was the question be- 


i fore the House. i 

| The question was then taken on laying the re- 
; port, message, &c., on the table, by yeas and nays, 
: as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Abbott; Arnold, Ashmun, Bayly, Bell; 
James A. Black, Blanchard, Brinkerhof, Milton Brown, 
Buffington, Burt, William W. Campbell, Jobn H. Campbell, 
i, Jol > Cocke 
Colamer, Cranston, Crozier, Dargan. Garrett Davis, Delano, 
: Dixon, Dockery, John H. Ewing, Edwin H. Ewing, Foot, 

Gentry, Giddings, Giles, Graham, Grider, Grinnell, Hale, 
{| Hampton, Haralson, Harper, Hilliard, Elias B. Rolmes, John 
L W. Houston, Samuel D. Hubbard, Hudson, Washington 
H Hunt, Hunter, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Jenkins, Juseph Johi- - 
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sony. Daniel P. King, Juevin,. Lewis, Long, McGaughey, 
McHenry, Mclivaine, Marsh, Miller, Moseley, Owen, Pen- 
dieton, Pettit, Pollock, Ramsey, Ripley, Julius Rockwell, 
Root, Runk, Schenck; Seaman, Seddon, Simpson, Truman 
‘Smith, Albert Smith, Thomas Smith, Caleb B. Smith, Ste- 
phens, Strohm, Sykes, Thibodaux, Thomasson, Benjamin 
Thompson, Tibbatts, Tilden, Toombs, Trumbo, Vance, 
` Vinton, ‘White, Winthrop, Woodruff, Woodward, Wright, 
and Young-—92. ` 
NAYS--Messrs. Stephen Adams, Anderson, Bedinger, 
Benton, Biggs, James Black, Bowdon, Bowlin, Boyd, Brod- 
head, Cathcart, Reuben Chapman, Chase, Chipman, Clarke, 
1- Cöbb, Cottrell, Culiom, Cummins, Cunningham, De Mott, 
Dillingham, Douglass, Dunlap, Ellsworth, Erdman, Faran, 
Foster, Fries, Gordon, Grover, Hamlin, Harmanson, Has- 
tings, Henley, Hoge, Hopkins, Hough, George S. Houston, 
Edmund W: Hubard, Hungerford, James B. Hunt, Charles 
J. Ingersoll, James H. Johnson, Andrew Johnson, George 
W. Jones, Seaborn Jones, Kaufman, Kennedy, Preston į 
King, Leake, Leffler, Leib, La Sere, Ligon, Lumpkin, 
Maclay, McClelland, McClernand, MeCrate, McDaniel, 
Joseph J. McDowell, James McDowell, McKay, John P. 
Martin, Barkicy Martin, Moulton, Norris, Payne, Perrill, 
Perry, Phelps, Pillsbury, Rathbun, Reid, Relfe, Ritter, 
Roherts, Russell, Sawtelle, Sawyer, Scammon, Leonard H. 
Sims, Robert Smith, Stanton, Starkweather, Strong, dames 
Thompson, Jacob Thompson, Thurman, Towns, Went- 
worth, Wheaton, Wick, Williams, Wood, and Yost—97. 


So the motion to lay on the table did not pre- 
vail, and the report was then committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 


The resolution offered yesterday by Mr. Har- 
AL9ON to close all debate in Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union at two o’clock 
this day, on the bill to raise for a limited time an 
additional military force, &c., was now taken up. 

Mr. HARALSON modified the resolution so as 
to make it half-past two o’clock, instead of two 
o’clock, this day. 

The previous question was demanded and sec- 
onded, and the main question ordered to be put, 
viz: Will the House agree to the resolution ? And 
the question was taken by yeas and nays, and de- 
cided as follows: 

YRAS—Messrs. Stephen Adams, Anderson, Bayly, Biggs, 
James Black, Boyd, Brockenbrough, Brodhead, William G. 
Brown, J. H, Campbell, Cathcart, Reuben Chapman, Clarke, 
Cobb, Collin, Constable, Culiom, Cummins, De Mott, Dil- 
lingham, Douglass, Dunlap, Ellsworth, Erdman, Faran, Fos- 
ter, Fries, Garvin, Giles, Gordon, Grover, Hamlin, Haralson, 
Harmanson, Hastings, Henley, Hoge, Isaac E. Holmes, G. 
S. Houston, Hungerford, Jas. B. Hunt, Charles J. Ingersoll, 
James H. Johnson, Andrew Johnson, George W. Jones, Sea- 
born Jones, Kaufman, Kennedy, Leib, La Sere, Levin, Li- 
gon, Lumpkin, Maclay, McClelland, MeClormand, MeCrate, 
Me Daniel, Joseph MeDowell, James McDowell, McKay, J. 
P. Martin, Barkley Martin, Morris, Morse, Norris, Owen, 
Perrill, Perry, Phelps, Pillsbury, Reid, Relfe, Ritter, Roberts, 
Russell, Sawyer, Scammon, Leonard H. Sims, Thos. Smith, 
Rohert Smith, Stanton, Starkweather, Strong, Sykes, James 
Thompson, Thurman, Towns, Wentworth, Wheaton, Wick, 
Wiliains, and Yost~-93. 

NAYS—Mossrs. Abbott, Arnold, Ashmun, Bedinger, Bell, 

Benton, James A. Black, Blanchard, Bowdon, Brinkerhof, 
Milton Brown, Buttington, Burt, Win. W. Campbell, Car- 
roll, Jobn G. Chapman, Cocke, Collamer, Cottrell, Cranston, 
Crozicr, Cunningham, Dargan, Garrett Davis, Delano, Dixon, 
Dockery, John H. Ewing, Edwin H. Ewing, Foot, Gentry, 
Giddings, Graham, Grider, Grinnell, Hale, Hampton, Ilar- 
per, Hillard, Elias B. Molmes, Hough, John W. Houston, 
Edmund W. Habard, Samuel D. Hubbard, Hudson, Wash- 
ington Hunt, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Jenkins, Daniel P. King, 
Preston King, Leake, Leiher, Lewis, Long, MeGaughey, 
McHenry, Mcllvaine, Marsh, Miller, Moseley, Payne, Pen- 
dieton, Pollock, Ramsey, Rathbun, Ripley, Julius Rockwell, 
Root, Runk, Sawtelle, Schenck, Scaman, Seddon, Sever- 
ance, Simpson, Truman Smith, Albert Smith, Stephens, 
Strohm, Thomasson, Benjamin Thompson, Jacob Thomp- 
son, Tibbatts, Tilden, Toombs, ‘Tredway, Trumbo, Vance, 
White, Winthrop, Woodruff, Woodward, Wright, and į! 
Young—94, : 


So the resolution was not agreed to. 
NOTICES AND INTRODUCTION OF BILLS. 


Mr. KAUFMAN gave notice, that on to-mor- | 
row, or some future day, he would bring in a bill | 
to authorize the President of the United States to 
increase the naval establishment of the United | 
States. t 

Mr. PILLSBURY (previous notice having been ! 
given) introduced a bill to authorize the erection 
of light-houses in Texas, and for other purposes. 

Mr. PAYNE gave notice that he would, at an 
early day, introduce a bill to amend the charter of || 
the city of Washington. 


INCREASE OF THE ARMY. 


On motion of Mr. RATHBUN, the House re- | 
solved itself into Committee of the Whole on the : 
state of the Union, (Mr. G. S. Houston in the} 
chair,) and proceeded to the consideration of the | 
bill to raise for a limited time an additional military || 
force and for other purposes. | 

Mr. CALEB B. SMITH took the floor, and 
addressed the committee during the hour. 

He said that the subject immediately before them 


| 
I 
I 
| 
t 


| to look somewhat into the general condition of the 


; wasted; the treasury was empt 


| 


was the bill from the Military Committee for the 


wo 


temporary increase of the army of the United 
States, by adding to it ten regiments of regular sol- 
diers; As to the propriety of this measure, there 
existed, of course, some diversity-of opinion. For 
his own part, he had not been able to see any good 
reason to justify its adoption. - The correctness of 
this view would be apparent when gentlemen came 
to consider that there was already a law in full 
force to increase the army by six thousand men 
beyond its present number. Why was not this 
addition made before asking for a new bill? The 
United States recruiting officers had been actively 
engaged in various parts of the country, but all 
their efforts to recruit men for the service had been 
fruitless. The Government had been utterly un- 
able to fill up the army to the limit authorized by 
law. How, then, did gentlemen promise them- 
selves and the country to fill oumranks by passing 
a bill such as that now proposed? Mr. S. did not ! 
believe that any such thing was expected by the 
authors of the bill, nor did he believe that the Pres- 
ident himself supposed that he would be able to 
get the men proposed. Why, then, was the bill 
pressed upon the House, upon Congress, and on 
the country? Why were the merits of our brave 
volunteers, who had been and still were exposing 
their lives to a pestiJential climate, as well as to the 
balls and bayonets of the cnemy, virtually treated 
with contumely, by bringing forward a bill of this | 
character? When the enthusiasm of the country | 
had been awakened, and men were flocking in 
every direction to rally around the national stand- 
ard, why must they be told that the prosecution of 
this war could not be intrusted to them? Had 
not our volunteers now in the field shown that they 
were fully adequate to the conduct of the war, if 
prosecuted it mustbe? Had they not manifested 
the highest degree of courage, skill, patience, and 
military ardor? Who would rise here and nega- 
tive that position? Why, then, was Congress | 
called upon for ten additional regiments of regular | 
soldiers? To that question there could be but one | 


answer—the Executive desired the passage of this |! 


bill that he might have in his hands the patronage | 
resulting from the appointment of some five or six 
hundred officers. And was not the patronage of 
the Executive department of this Government 
already sufficiently overgrown? Was not its in- 
fluence in the Government sufficiently baneful? 
Had it not stifled the voice of remonstrance, and 
changed the opinions and the votes of members on 
that floor? But, no; he should not say their opin- | 
ions; for he had himself seen the votes of Repre- 
sentatives here changed when he knew that their 
opinions were not. The object of this bill mani- 
festly was, to give to the President of the United 
States additional patronage; and this was asked 
with the full knowledge that the men provided for 
in the bill could not be raised. 

Mr. S. went on to say, that in debate in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, it was peculiarly appropriate 


affairs of the country. Mr. S. should make no 
further remarks directly upon the bill. 

But there was no man, however strong a friend 
of the existing Administration, or however servile 
he might be in carrying outall its measures, who 
could fail to see that the Government was sinking 
daily under the utter imbecility of the Administra- 
tion who controlled it. Contrast the condition of 
the country this day with that which it had ex- 


hibited but two years ago. The present Adminis- 
tration had come into power by a majority of the 
popular votes; every department of the Govern- 
ment had been filled with its friends; the revenue | 
was ample for all its wauts; the treasury was fall | 
and overflowing; the national credit was unimpair- į 


ed; we were at peace with all the world; and the | 
new Administration found, moreover, a surplus of 
ten millions at its disposal in the treasury. Two 
years had not elapsed since that fatal 4th of March, 
and Mr. S. might now ask, where was our public 
credit? Instead of peace with all the world, the 
dark cloud of war, which had been so long hover- 
ing over the country, had at length broken into a 
storm, and was now sweeping over the land; the 
ten millions surplus in the treasury had been 
and bankrupt; 
and that national credit which this Administration 
had received unimpaired was now so poor, that 
treasury bonds were hawked through all our cities, 
and none found so reverent to the Government as 
to buy them. 

Mr. S. was fully aware, that in attempting to 


speak of these things he should draw down upott 


-his head those censures which had been so liber» 


ally poured out by the Executive upon others; but 
so long as he enjoyed the honor of a seat on that 
floor, he should pursue that Mmaepentont and fear- 
less course which became the Representative of ; 
a free people. If he aspired to nothing else, he 
aspired to this: an independent discharge of the 
public duties which had been imposed upon him 
by his constituents, 

Extraordinary efforts had been made and were 
still making to prevent an investigation of the 
causes of the existing war. The friends of the 
Executive insisted that gentlemen here had no 
right to make such inquiries; but that they must 
occupy their seats in that House, and quietly sanc- 
tion by their votes whatever the Executive might ~ 
do or wish to do without breathing an expression 
of dissent. The history of the world would show 
that just such doctrine had ever been resorted to 
when the friends of human liberty lifted their voices 
in its defence: immediately the cry was raised, 
‘Treason! Treason !’—just as if the voices of 
free representatives were to be so silenced. In our 
own great and ever memorable struggle with Great 


| Britain on her assumption of power to tax us as 


her colonies, the eloquent voice of Patrick Henr 
was among the first to be raised in behalf of the 
rights of the colonies; and, as he was arraigning, 
in the Legislature of his native State, the tyranny 
and oppressions of George HI., he said that “Cesar 
had had his Brutus, and Charles I., had had his 
Cromwell, and George III. might”? * * * No 
sooner were the words uttered, even before the 
sentence was complete, the ery of ‘Treason! 
Treason!’’ was raised on every side to put him 
down. The same cry was heard now-—~and from 
a quarter where it had been least expected. 

Great complaints had been uttered against the gen- 


| Ueman from Tennessee, [Mr. Gentry,] because he 


had spoken in plain and pointed terms of the course 
of the Executive in relation to the war. But what 
right had the President to complain, who, but two 
year: since, was only a private citizen, but who 
had seen proper so far to lose all self-respect and 
all regard to official decorum as to brand all those 
who differed from him in opinion with the charge 
of “ giving aid and comfort” to the enemies of the 
country? Did it become him to complain, who, 


| in advance, and for the purpose of silencing all in- 


quiry into his course of measures, had dared—ay, 
dared—to brand the minority in that Touse as 
traitors to their country? Mr. S. should consider 
himself as having deserved all the reprobation 
which it was attempted to cast upon himself and 


i all who thought and acted with him, if he had not 


independence enough to stand up and warn the 
county of his acts of usurpation—if he did not 
point the eyes of his constituents to Executive ty- 


; ranny whenever it sought to assume power denied 


by the Constitution. 

They were told, however, that it showed a want 
of patriotism to inquire now into the causes which 
had Jed to the war. A want of patriotism? Why, 
was there no patriotism but that which manifested 
itself by the achievement of victories in the field? 
Was patriotism to be shown only in the support 
ofa war? Mr. S. had been in the habit of supposing 
there were higher claims on our patriotism. than 
these. The highest, the purest patriotism was 
evinced in keeping our country in the right—in 
guarding and preserving untouched the sacred pro- 
visions of the Constitution, and keeping free from 
tarnish the fair fame of our country—in causing 
that name to be respected abroad, and in main- 
taining the purity of all our*institutions. But gen- 


|| tlemen told them they must wait till the war was 


over, then they might investigate, Yes, wait till 
Mexico was first conquered—then annexed—till 
thousands on thousands of our brave citizen sol- 
diers had perished in battle, or by the diseases of 
a sickly clime; wait till millions on millions of the 
public treasure should have been expended, and a 
national debt created that must press like an incu- 
bus upon us and our children; wait till we had 
made our name a reprobation to mankind; and 
then, after millions of treasure and thousands of 
precious lives afd a priceless amount of national 
reputation had all been squandered away—then sit ` 
down and coolly inquire what we had been fighting 
for. No; the proper time to inquire was Now— 
now, when the war was but barely commenced; 


and the man did but discharge the duty he owed 
his country who fearlessly pressed the inquiry. 
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Was it the duty of the mariner, when he. saw the 
vessel in which himself and others were embarked 
about to be cast on rocks and dashed to pieces 
through the wickedness or the want of skill of the 
pilot, to sit still and hold his peace? No more was 
it the duty of a patriot, when he saw his country 
hurried on in a career of ruin by those who held 
the helm of state, to hold his peace and forbear to 
raise his warning voice, while warning might yet 
avail, and point them to a different course. 

Mr. S. would then proceed to inquire for what 
had this war with Mexico been commenced? and 
why? The President had presented a labored de- 
fence of it in his message to Congress, which no 
intelligent and candid man could read but he must 
say that it would have done more credit to a petty 
bar-room politician on the hustings than to a Presi- 
dent of the United States. He had tried to divert 
the minds of all who read the document from the 
true causes of the war to alleged causes which had 
no existence. Who here would say that the Mexi- 
can indemnities had been the real cause for en- 
gaging in this war? All these had been ascertain- 
ed and an arrangement entered into for settling the 
demand, and our only complaint against Mexico 
was her delay or inability to pay. Why go be- 
hind the treaty in which this matter had been set- 
tled? It was true there remained some other in- 
demnities besides these; but who did not know 
that Mexico had offered us a treaty for the settle- 
‘ment of these also, and that our own Government 
had refused to ratify it? What justice, then, could 
there be in charging this as the cause of the war? 
Neither President Jackson nor President Van Bu- 
ren had recommended to Congress to declare war 
on this ground, although there were then no trea- 
ties in existence on the subject. They had never 
been regarded as sufficient ground for war, nor had 
Congress ever thought for a moment of declaring 
war on that account. 

The true cause of this war was the annexation 
of Texas: that was the real and original, though 
remote cause of the war. It would be remember- 
ed, by most of those who heard him, that Mr. S. 
had been opposed to that annexation, and so had 
the political party with whom he acted almost 
unanimously, and they warned the country of 
what would inevitably follow. Those warnings 
had been but too soon and too literally fulfilled. 

But even then, after annexation had been con- 
summated, war might have been avoided but for 
the unauthorized act of the President in ordering 
our army to advance and invade a Mexican prov- 
ince, to which we had no manner of claim what- 
soever. F 

The President tried to-answer this allegation by 
urging in his message that Louisiana, as we re- 
ceived it from France, extended to the Rio Grande, 
and he argued that therefore Texas had a good 
title to it, being then a part of Louisiana. But in 
what respect was she so entitled? Did not all 
know that Texas proper, as one of the provinces 
of Mexico, never had owned one inch of territory 
beyond the Nueces? Did not everybody know 
that the territory lying between the Nueces and the 
Rio Grande was a part of the Mexican provinces 
of New Leon, Tamaulipas, and Chihuahua? Ad- 
mitting that Texas had acquired her independence, 
to what territory did she thereby become entitled? 
To just so much, and no more, than she had before 
owned when a province or department of Mexico, 
and under her jurisdiction. Mr. S. would ask any 
gentleman on that floor—he would ask of the two 
gentlemen who represented Texas in that House— 
whether, when the battle of San Jacinto was fought, 
Texas owned or exercised jurisdiction over one 
inch of territory beyond the Nueces and the small 
settlement of Corpus Christi? Let them tell him 
where, beyond this, she ever had had possession— 
where her flag waved, where her jurisdiction had 
been exercised. To the infant settlement at Cor- 


pus Christi, he admitted she had acquired a title; | 


but she had none beyond it. . 
Mr. S. would here begleave to ask one question: 
Had any gentleman calculated that Santa Fé was 
within the limits of Texas? 
man deny that it had been within the jurisdiction 
of the Mexican Government, and that Mexico had 
established a custom-house on this side the Rio 
Grande—that she had collected revenue there— 
that our Government had recognised her right to 
do so—and that. our own citizens had regularly 
aid duties there as to a foreign Government? 
hat pretext, then, could there be for saying that 


Texas had a title to the whole country up to the 
river, from its mouth to the source of the main 
stream of the Rio Grande? 

The gentleman from New York, [Mr. Preston 
Kine,] who spoke yesterday morning, had, in his 
| speech delivered then, made an important admis- 
sion. He said: - f 

& But to obtain possession of Tamaulipas and Chihuahua, 
between the Nueces and the Rio Grande, where the Mexi- 
cans held disputed possession, and to get Santa Fé, where 
the Mexican authorities and people held undisputed posses- 
sion, the use of force was necessary. The use of force 
between nations to decide a disagreement between them is 
War. 

Here we had the language of a prominent advo- 
cate of the Administration party, made deliberately 
and advisedly in a speech read by him on that 
floor, which, to prevent all misunderstanding, and 
for greater caution, he had himself reduced to 
writing beforehand. This gentleman here told the 
House and the country that the territory between 
the Nueces and the Rio Grande was in the posses-" 
sion of Mexico, and that we had commenced the 
war in order forcibly to drive her from it. This 
was admitting all that the party opposed to the 
war had claimed: it was admitting that the Presi- 
dent had been guilty of an act of usurpation; that, 
in violation of his oath, without consulting the will 
of Congress or of the people, he had taken forcible 
possession of a district of country which was in 
the possession of Mexico, and had driven her from 
it. That act was the immediate commencement of 
the war. : 

But Mr. S. would now proceed to ask how that 
war had been prosecuted? i 

When our difficulties wità Mexico commenced, 
the nation had been told that to chastise Mexico, 
or even to conquer her, would be but a holyda 
pastime: that we could go down there and thras 
the Mexicans and end the war in ninety days. 
And some gentleman, he believed, if he rightly 
remembered, had been so patriotic that he had 
offered to do the job by contract. The war had 
been commenced carly in May last; it had now 
continued some nine months; millions of dollars 
had been expended, and many precious human 
lives sacrificed: and yet, after all this, we were told 
| by those who came fresh from the theatre of ac- 
| tion, that we were no nearer a peace at this day 
than we were when we began. Now, then, let 
him ask of gentlemen if in eight or nine months 
we had made no impression on the great strong- 
holds of Mexico, or succeeded in materially crip- 
| pling her resources, how long, proceeding at the 
same rate, would it take us to subjugate and con- 
quer her? A . 

The bill which passed both Houses in May, 
empowered the President to call out 50,000 volun- 
teers: why had they not been called out? Mr. 
S.’s own State had already furnished three regi- 
ments to this war; and where had they been? 
Wasting away their lives in inaction on the sickly 
banks of the Rio Grande. Many,ay hundreds, of 
noble, active, courageous, young men, who had 
left their homes in all the buoyancy of strength 
and hope, had left their bones to moulder on those 
inhospitable shores. All must remember the cor- 
respondence of General Scott with the Secretary 
of War. Scott, with the cool caution of an old 
and a brave soldier, had told this Administration 


| that the troops, if called out immediately, could 


not operate in Mexico till late in the fall; and he 


|| had recommended to the Department to fill up the 


regiments at their own homes, and let them remain 
| there till the season arrived in which they could 
'| be called into action. How had this wise counsel 
i| been received? Everybody must remember. They 


Would any gentle- | 


| insinuations which were thrown out even agaist 
| his personal courage. The nation had been enter: 
| tained with jokes about his “‘ hasty plate of soup, 
i and he had been held up to ridicule simply because 
l: he had told the plain truth. Who was there now 
that must not, and did not, admit the truth and 
soundness of the views he had then expressed? 
Subsequent events had called forth the admission, 
| even from his enemies, (though the Administra- 
tion had attempted to disgrace him,) who now all 
united in confessing that his positions had all been 
correct. How much better would it have been for 
all parties had the volunteers been mustered and 
allowed to remain at their homes, in a healthy 
climate, surrounded by friends and by abundance, 
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| upon this part of his history ! 


| all must remember the taunts and sneers which | 


| were vented against the brave old soldier, and the | à 5 
nothing to recommend him but the boldness and 
i cruelty with which he had seized and maintained 


i what purpose was this war to be 


vice in the war? Would 50;000:0f our brave vol- 
unteers. not ‘be enough tó tt conquer a: pence 2”: 
But they had not been called out.. No, they had 
not; and why not? . If the President warited more. 
men to strengthen our army in Mexico, why. not 
call for tlrose who were already sanctioned by law? 
Did he doubt their bravery, their patriotism; and: 
military spirit? Had the volunteers flinched in the 
hour of trial at Monterey? Had they-not;.invall. - 
the late engagements, manifested that. dauntless 
bravery which was.a characteristic of American 
soldiery? When or where was it that they häd 
evinced a want of skill "or of courage?- Why, 
then, did the Administration ask for ten regiments 
of regulars when they well knew that those regj- 
ments could not be filled now? ; 

But the President, with that gigantic intellect 
which had ever been the characteristic of the man, 
with that penetrating genius for which he had been 
from his youth: sọ eminently distinguished, not . 
content with the operations of the army in Mexico, 
where they had won for themselves unfading lau- 
rels, had been acting another part in the drama. 
This mighty President of a great republic bad 
been engaged in carrying on a base contemptible 
intrigue with a petty tyrant, then a fugitive and an 
exile in Cuba, the object of which was to bring 
this man into Mexico, that he might bring about a 
peace. Yes; the American President intriguing 
with a foreigner and an enemy to effect that peace 
which we could not obtain by our arms! How 
becoming was such a spectacle in the head of this 
Government, and how must it raise our character 
in the eyes of the world, for a nation of twenty 
millions of people to attempt to batter down a feeble 
neighboring Government like that of Mexico, by 
secretly fomenting domestic strifes within her bor- 
ders, and entering into an intrigue with the basest 
and most contemptible of tyrants—the author, too, 
of all the existing difficulties between the two 
countries; the most perfidious, rapacious, and cruel 
of men—the man who held us and our rights in 
deeper contempt than any other man in Mexico— 
how glorious, to behold our illustrious and talented 
President engaging in a secret, underhanded in- 
trigue with a wretch like this to effect a treaty of 
peace! With what pleasure must his friends look 
Must not the blush 
of shame rise into their cheeks at the thought that 
their President had so deeply degraded the Gov- 
ernment and the country? But it seemed that this 
intrigue of his had proved successful: he had 
accomplished the great-end he had in view, by 
returning Santa Ana safely to the Mexican soil. 
He was now there—the life and soul of all. their 
operations against us. Who, then, Mr. S: would 
ask—who was it that might justly be charged with 
having given to Mexico the ‘aid and comfort” o1 
his presence in the midst of her ?—to infuse enthu- 
siasm into the breasts of her people, to guide her 
councils, and to combine and concentrate her mil- 
itary power? Who had brought this enemy of 
ours, In the great crisis and strait of her affairs— 
a general of unparalleled military skill, able in 
strategy, artful and treacherous in plans, adroit in 
diplomatic movements, a master in duplicity, and 
deeply versed in the nature of man—greater in all 


| these respects than any man they had ever had 


among them—who gave the Mexicans all this “aid 


‘and comfort?” The President of the United States! 


This was the fruit of his seven months’ conduct 
of the Mexican war. He had brought them Sania 
Ana, and with him sixty or seventy of the most 


‘accomplished and experienced military leaders, 


who were at this hour doing more against us than 
had ever been done since the contest began. We 
had been eight months in the war, and what had 


' been accomplished? Paredes,a petty usurper, with 


his power, had been turned out, and Santa Ana 
put in his place, to control and to combine the 
whole movement of the Mexican strength. This 


| was the “aid and comfort’? which’ Mexico had 


received from the President of the United States. 
Now, Mr. S. was prepared to ask, which of the 


i two had given to our enemies the largest amount 


of comfort and of aid—the President or the Whigs, 
who had expressed their -honest opinions of his 


i} conduct? 


And now Mr. S. would proceed to inquire, for 
prosecuted? It 
had often been asked whether this was awar of 


l and there prepared themselves for subsequent ser- li conquest? . It-seemed a difficult thing to say what 
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sort of-a war it-was; and he thought, upon: the 
Whole, it. must. be a war. sui generis—a war that 
had no parallel. The President, indeed, had as- 
sured Congress in his message- that it was not.a 
war of conquest; and his friends seemed much re- 
joiced at finding that. declaration in the message; 
‘yet in another part of this same document he con- 
gratulated Congress on the vast increase of our 
territory by the conquest. of so many. Mexican 
provinces, and urged the appropriation of money 
for. the purpose of fortifying those new acquisi- 
tions. Yet it was no war of conquest—Oh, no! 

A gentleman: from Tennessee, (Mr. Sranron,] 
who. seemed to be one of the spokesmen. of the 
President, had given the House his most solemn | 
assurance that there had been no design of con- 
quest—none at all: it had only been undertaken to 
“carry out the great measure of the age,” in the | 
acquisition of California, Another friend had jj 
given the House an assurance equally gratifying. | 
This gentleman exclaimed that he was himself i 
against all conquest; he did not consider it as pa- i| 
triotic to sanction a war of conquest; and he gave 
the House his word, as a Representative anda 
gentleman, that no such designs were cherished by 
the Administration. Yet it was his own idea that 
we should finally conclude to run a boundary up 
the Rio Grande to latitude 32°, and thence carry it 
directly across to the Pacific, and take all Mexico 
north of that line. It was no war of conquest; no 
such thing was thought of or intended; but—as an 
incident of the war—it might probably happen that 
we should get one-third or one-half of Mexico! 
Another good friend of the Administration, the 
gentleman from New York, (Mr. Prusron Kina} 


told the Flouse the same thing—that this was no 
war of conquest, but only a war for the acquisition 
of a little more free territory. 

Mr. KING here interposed to say that the gen- 
tleman from Indiana was incorrect. He had said 
no such thing as that this was not a war of con- || 
quest.. Fle had not once used the word. 

Mr. SMITH did not admit he had been mis- | 
taken. The gentleman had certainly said that we | 
should probably get more territory by conquest, 
and that this was to be free territory. 

Mr. KING again interposed, and again said that 
he had made use of no such language; he had not 
used the word ** conquest” at all. i! 

[A voice: “ He did not use the word.?] 

Mr. KING: No, nor the idea. ji 

Mr. SMITH rendered the gentleman many |; 

t 
| 


thanks for the gratifying assurance; it must cer- 
tainly disarin their fears. 

OF course, then, after all these repeated assu- 
ances from so many friends of the President, Mr. i 
S. was not to say that this was a war of conquest: |i 
it was not, certainly. Then he supposed it must be || 
designated as a war of “ manifest destiny ;” which || 
(though not so intended) was to plant the glorious | 
stars and stripes over one half of Mexico. It was 
a war of destiny—of manifest destiny ! 

Mr. S. said that, for one, he was opposed to an 
conquest of Mexico, or getting any Mexican terri- 
tory under any pretext whatever. Fle had always 
been against the annexation of Texas; and he! 
would now say that he still believed that no event 
had ever taken place iu our history from which 
calamities so great were likely to proceed; that 
nothing had ever happened to us which would | 
prove so injurious to the country. He had re- 
garded it at the time as one great evil connected 
with that act that it would open the door to more 
annexations of the same kind. He had predicted | 
then that within six months the cry would he | 
raised that California must be “ reannexed;” and | 
events had shown that it followed close on jtg | 
heels. | 
A question now arose which was deserving of | 
very serious consideration; and that was, ought we ! 
to prosecute this war to conquer Mexico? And if 
we did, when did we expect to be able to accom- 
pish it, proceeding at the rate and in the manner 
we had done thus far? If the Mexicans should be : 
possessed by the same spirit which was manifested | 
in the letters of Santa Ana, it would be at least ten 
years before we should succeed. But gentlemen | 
told him that we must compel Mexico to makea 
treaty, and that we must dictate its terms in her 
capital. We must “conquer a peace,” whether 
she was willing or unwilling. Now, he thought 
this might prove to be very difficult, and that we 
should be obliged to.sacrifice more life and treasure ji 
in the attempt than some gentlemen seemed to sup- ” 


| extension of slavery, let him come out and say 80, 


i tion fraught with more combustible material than 


out of any attempt to annex our Mexican con- | 


: Union and 
| can people? It was to take the middle ground: to 
_ stand out firmly and resolutely against the intro- | 


pose: . But if Mexico should refuse to treat, what ; 
then? -Werewe to push the war to extermination? 
Must we carry it on till the whole Mexican nation ` 
was exterminated? If not, what was to be done? | 
But, supposing we should be able to extort from ` 
her the province of California or New Mexico, 
and then add Chihuahua and Coahuila, and New - 
Leon and Tamaulipas; supposing we got them all, 
what were we to do with them? That was a ques- | 
tion which involved consequences more serious ` 
than were presented by any other view of the sub- | 
ject. The House had had a foretaste here, within ‘ 
the last two days, of what was to follow. A gen- 
tleman who had addressed the committee yester- 
day, [Mr, Hixurarp,] had told them, that if these 
new territories came into the Union, they must 


i come in as slave territory; that they of the South 


were not to be deprived of the privilege of going 
into the new States with all their goods and chat- 


tels, and all that they were in the habit of regard- ` 


ing as property; and he went on to warn the House : 


in strains of impassioned eloquence to beware of | ct ti à 1 
|| of slavery by theadmission of more slave territory 
result of persisting in such a determination as had |! 
been avowed in certain quarters would inevitably |; 


the danger which was impending over us; that the 


be the dissolution of this Union. A gentleman | 


from New York, (Mr. Kine,]} on the other hand, | 
warned the House in like manner to beware; that | 
if these new territories were to be admitted and ‘| 


annexed, there must be no slavery there; that the | 


North would never submit to have the area of | 
slavery extended; that they would dissolve the ‘| 
Union before they would consent to admit these if 
new States as slave territory. j 

Mr. KING said he must again correct the gen- | 


tleman, He had expressed no such sentiment. 
On the contrary, he had desired that the question | 
should be brought on and discussed. He had no | 
fears at all of the dissolution of the Union. H 

Mr. SMITH said that the gentleman took him | 
up before he was down. [A laugh.] The opin- | 
ions expressed here by northern men must sausfy | 
every one that the feeling of the North was utterly 
opposed to the admission of more slave territory. 
Where was the northern man who dared stand up 


j here and express the opinion that we were ever to | 


admit more slave territory into this Union? He | 
would ask his Demoeratic friends here present | 
what were their opinions? Were they prepared | 
to sanction a greater extension of slavery? They 

would declare, to a man, that they were not. Mr. 

S. charged that it was so; if it was not, let gentle- ! 
men rise up and deny it. If there was one man 
from the North prepared to vote to sanction the 


that we might know where we stood. 

On the other side, southern gentlemen were, if 
possible, still more decided than the men of the 
North. They never would consent that territory 
should ever be admitted into this Union from which 
slavery was excluded by law. 

What, then, was to be the consequence? Tf this 
question of slavery was to be raised here—a ques- | 


any other that had ever been or ever could be 
started—this glorious emple of our common liber- 
ies must be shaken to its deepest foundations. 
Much censure had been cast upon the gentleman | 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gentry] for having intro- | 
duced a firebrand like this into that House, and 
arrayed the North against the South by anticipating | 
so dangerous a question in advance. “Mr. S. could 
not agree with those who condemned him. On 
the contrary, he thought that the part that gentle- | 
man had taken on this subject did the greatest | 
credit to his head and heart. It showed that the | 
gentleman was a true patriot: that he was willing | 
to forego the extension of an institution in which 
he and his friends felt personally interested, rather | 
than run the hazard of having ihe peace of Amer- 


i 
i 
i ica endangered. So far from deserving censave for | 
: his reference to the subject here, Mr. S. consider- | 
ed him worthy of the highest commendation for 


the independence which he had manifested in taking 
the lead in pointing out the evils that must grow 


quests to this Union. 
What, then, was the true course for the patriot 
who desired above all things the perpetuity of this 


| 
| 
the peace and happiness of the Ameri- 
| 
i 
| 


duction of any territory into this Confederacy, the 2 
admission of which. must be followed by conse- |! 


! 


quences so fatal to all an American held dear. -Te 


‘} was to keep out every inch of territory in regard ta 


which the question of slavery could possibly pres 
sent itself. The man who succeeded in bringing 
about such a result, would confer upon his coun- 
try the most precious of boons, and would have 
done much towards giving security and perpetuity 
to the peace and happiness of these States. 

Tt could not be disguised, that if any southern 
territory was admitted, this question must come: it 
could not be prevented: and when it did come, it 
would come attended by a train of consequences far 
more alarming than had attended the admission of 
Missouri into the Union. That terrible contest 
would be but as a flickering candle to the sun, 
; when compared to the convulsion which awaited 
this country should the same question be again 
forced upon it in the present advanced condition of 
her maturity and strength. 

And here he would ask his friends of the North 
what guarantee they counted on finding in Wil- 
mot’s proviso to protect them against the extension 


i into the Union? Mr.S. was himself in favor, of 
i that proviso, Yet it was but an abstract expres- 
| sion of opinion; and he warned his friends that in 
| the hour of trial it would prove to be but an idle 
| abstraction. It was no guarantee at all that slave 
territory would not be admitted; because, when 
! this new Mexican territory should have been an- 
nexed to the territory now in the Union, its people 
would claim the right of regulating their own con- 
dition in regard to the existence of slavery within 
their bounds. If those provinces should be settled 
by a population from the South, they would de- 


| human power had a right to interfere with it. They 
would have a perfect right to shape out for them- 
selves their own institutions. 
Did gentlemen of the South flatter themselves 
that a treaty sanctioning the existence of slavery 
in these new provinces ever would be ratified by 


| 
i 
| 
| mand the right of admitting slavery there, and no 
| 
| 
| 


‘| two-thirds of the members of the Senate? The 
i| thought of such a thing was idle. And, on the 


other hand, did northern gentlemen persuade them- 
selves that if a guarantee should be inserted in such 
treaty that slavery never should exist in those ter- 
ritories, a majority of two-thirds could be obtained 
to ratify that condition? Let them not hope it. 
Such a majority would be got to neither proposi- 
tion. Why, then, bring on a question that must 
convulse the Union? Gentlemen might find, too 
late, that they had applied a match to the maga- 
zine, and that their measures had been the destruc- 
tion of their own peace, and of the existence of 
this Union. Mr. S. therefore held that it was our 
true policy to keep off the question, by keeping 
out the territory. 

He desired to see this war brought to a close; 
he longed to see the long train of its disasters ended. 
He entertained no fear that we should tarnish our 
national honor by making peace with Mexico. 

There seemed to be an idea in some gentlemen’s. 
minds that we should be forever disgraced if we 
did not whip Mexico. But he had no idea that 
the world could ever be brought to believe that a 
nation like this could not cope with seven millions 
of semi-barbarians. The highest of all honor was 
in doing right. Let us take a high, a just, an up- 
right ground with her; that was the loftiest honor of 
| which either an individual ora country was capable. 

Mr. BEDINGER then rose and said: He was 
not one of those who had expresse regret at the 
continuation of this debate, or at the course it had 
taken, nor was he onc of those who voted this 
morning against going into Committee of the 
Whole; and he hoped that at least for a day or 
two the debate might be continued, and that it 
| might have a wide latitude. For alt hough he was 
; well aware that their time was limited there, and 
that much business yet remained to be done, yet 
of so much consequence did he regard a thorough 
vestigation of the causes which led to the present 
war, and the conduct of the Administration in con- 
ducting the same, that he should be willing almost 
| to forego everything else, at leasf for a short time. 
| He rejoiced at the continuation of the debate, because 
| of the zeal which had been manifested on the part 
| of the Democratic members of the House in de- 
; fending their country’s honor and their country’s 
, cause against the recklessness of the Opposition; 
and he rejoiced, moreover, because it afforded to 
their friends so. admirable an opportunity of pro- 
claiming to the world the’ principles and opinions 
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which they entertain concerning the present. strug- 
gle of their country with a foreign Power. He 
would lay no great claim to a knowledge of the 
mysterious study of human nature, nor did he lay 
claim to any extraordinary knowledge of the 
American people; but he knew enough of both to 
feel perfectly satisfied that the efforts made by the 
Opposition there were unfounded attacks upon the 
Administration. The course which they had cho- 
sen to pursue would ultimately recoil with ten-fold 
violence upon their own heads. In fact, those 
sentiments were blows aimed at the very vitals of 
the party, whose advocates had so unwisely pro- 
mulgated them. | 
In this great crisis, when the country was waging 
a just war with a merciless and treacherous people; 
when the eyes of the world were upon them, and for- 
eign nations were ready to find fault with them, he 
thanked Heaven that there was too much of the leav- 
eu of patriotism in the great mass of the American 
people, to suffer gentlemen to promulgate, there or 
elsewhere, arguments—or assertions rather—going 
directly to sustain the course and justify the cause | 
of their enemies, and against that of their common 
country. And although gentlemen might disguise 
this matter as they pleased; although they might 
pretend that they were willing to see the war vig- 
orously prosecuted, while at the same time they 
choose to hold the Executive responsible as the 
author of the war; although they might assert, | 
that whilst, with all the skill, ability, ingenuity, | 


and learning they possessed, they were striving, |; 


day after day, to prove to the country and the 
world that their country was engaged in an unjust | 
war—a war begun wrongfully, and without cause; 
that the Executive, to bring it about, was compel- 
led to usurp powers which did not belong to him; 
and that they (Americans) were the only miscre- 
ants, and that Mexico was the injured party—he 
said, while acting thus, they might, with the same 
breath, assert their patriotism, and declare that they 
were anxious to see this unjust war vigorously 
vvosecuted; yet let them mark their condition! 


distinctly, clearly, and unequivocally, declared that 
the war was unnecessary and unjust. And, hav- 
ing made this declaration—having made this open || 
avowal of his conviction—in a very few moments i 
afterwards, with all the courage he could summon, |; 
and in the most unmeasured terms, he attacked i 
the President for intimating that there were amongst | 
them certain persons whose conduct was calculated | 
to lend “aid and comfort” to the country’s ene- | 
mies. He (Mr. B.) was glad to hear that that |} 
gentleman—one of those fourteen who voted against || 
the war—had the candor to stand up and avow the || 
sentiments which his vote then indicated. These | 
| fourteen were destined to be famous in story. | 
Their names were destined to descend to pesterity | 
{in connexion, he feared, with those illustrious |! 
worthies who so gallantly opposed their country || 
in its Jast great struggle with Great Britain. But 
the gentleman avowed the war to be unjust. Let 
them look at that matter for a moment. It was 
openly declared there that the United States were 
‘engaged in prosecuting an unjust war. 
knew this fact, that 

Thrice is he armed who hath his quarrel just.” 


I 
i 
| 
| 
| 


i 
| 
| 


They | 


i 
i 


i 
| 
i 


| That was no fiction of the poet’s brain—no idle | 
! expression flung forth to fill up the verse or round 
| the period. It was the solemn annunciation of 
| the fact which he, who knew human nature almost | 
as well as if he made it, had given as, the result | 
of his experience. If this was the fact, that the : 
man *‘‘ who had his quarrel just” could stand he 
‘fore the world, and contend as if he was three | 
i times armed—he was a match for three men who ! 
knew that their quarrel was unjust. There was | 
| no fact more true in Holy Writ than this. The | 
personal experience of every man around him 
would attest it. 
“Tf justice smile upon us, we stand clad 
In panoply of truth. But, if her voice 
Be raised against us, then with. quailing spirit 
And palsied arm, we face the foe.”? 
Should they, then, be told that those who, upon || 
that floor or elsewhere, united their skill and 


he American people would not be satisfied with 
such special pleading, such nice distinctions, such 
paltry pretexts; but they would hold those who 
endeavored to paralyze the strong arm of the coun- 
try, by striving to prove to the world that it had 
been raised in an unjust cause, as recreant to the | 


high trust which had been confided to them there, |: 


and unworthy of the indignation which would in- | 
evitably be visited upon such conduct. The rea- | 
j 


sons which he had heard had satisfied him that || 


such a course, instead of weakening the hands 
of the Administration, would have the effect to 
strengthen them, and to lend encouragement to the 
Democratic party, and to convince the people over 
the whole land of the justice of their country’s | 
canse, and of the purity of the man whom they 

had called to the executive chair. At the same 

time, he was perfectly willing to listen to the Oppo- | 
sition, There was not one reason offered by them 
to which he did not listen with attention and inter- 
est, if not gratification and pleasure; at the same 
time, he thought their course most harmless. The 
sophistry with which they had attempted to blind 
the eyes of the people, had been exposed over and 
over again, and their unfounded argument fully 
met and refuted. This had been ably done by 
gentlemen who had preceded him in debate, and 
his own poor effort was perhaps superfluous; but | 


he could not feel that he was doing his duty to the | 


people which he had the honor to represent; he į 
could not consider that he was doing what was | 
demanded of him by his constituents, if he re- 
mained longer silent on such an occasion as this 
While those constituents were sending men into 


‘| of truth—to invest it with the triple armor of her 


abilities to prove to the world that their country’s 


| the cause of their enemies in the sacred garb of 
| jusiice—to fling around it the halo of the pure light | 


| strength—should they be told that these men did 
not lend “‘ aid and comfort” to their country’s ene- 
mies? Should they be told that such conduct as | 
this was not well calculated to dampen the zeal and | 
chill the ardor of their country’s defenders? Should | 
they be told that the speeches which had been 
uttered in that House would not be read in the 
Mexican camp? And should the President of the 
United States be denounced because he had ex- ! 
pressed his opinion that such conduct on the part | 
of the people of this nation was calculated to aid | 
and encourage the enemy ? 

But he must pause there for one moment, for the ji 
! purpose of congratulating the gentleman from Ohio | 
i on the superior discretion which he had shown— | 
i they all knew that discretion was the better part 
| of valor—he would congratulate him that he had | 
shown himself more discreet than some of his col- |} 
leagues and compecrs upon that floor—for he, 
having armed the Mexicans three times—having | 
invested them with the impenetrable arms of jus- |: 
tice—having proved to his own satisfaction that |! 
their cause was just, he very wisely, very dis- | 
creetly backed out from any further battle, Jeaving | 
all that had been taken from them, including the | 


whole of Texas. But many of his friends were f 


not quite so discreet. Much more chivalrous souls, | 
they did not deem the paltry Mexicans worthy of | 


their notice till they had three times armed them | 


the field to fight the battles of their country, he 
could not remain silent, and hear the pretence 
urged, that his country was sending them there 
to fight in an unjust war. 
fore, to add his poor mite in favor of the cause in 
which the country was engaged. 

He presumed that while a portion of the Whig : 


party upon that floor declared that they were per- : 
fectly willing to prosecute this war; and while ` 
another party refused to say whether they esteem- . 


ed this war unjust or riot; and while another party 


declared that it was utterly unjust, yet were in | 
favor of its vigorous prosecution,—he presumed |. 


there could be no mistake about one thing, at least 
that was the position taken some days ago by the 
gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Gipines,] one of those 
who voted against the warat the last session. He 


He had risen, there- i: 


by Jending them the panoply of justice. They 

could not draw the sword in defence of their own | 
i country till they had proved to the world that : 
they were engaged in an unjust, an unholy cause. 
But for the world, for the whole world, they would | 
| not be considered as giving aid and encouragement | 
to the enemy; and they had even denounced the |; 
President because his opinion was, that this triple ; 
armor did lend “aid and comfort” to the enemy. | 
But having taken this broad and bold position, that | 
the war was unjust, and should be continued no |; 
farther, he was really in hopes that the gentleman 
from Ohio would have condescended to furnish | 
i them with some few proofs going to sustain the | 
|: broad position which he had taken. He (Mr. B.) i 
‘was nota little astonished, when listening for the į; 
i| facts from the gentleman, to be informed that when jj 


he came to write out his speech’ he would “then 
quote authorities, Now, he was foolish enough, 
to suppose that it was sometimes castomary for 
gentlemen to speak to the committee with the hope 
of influencing their legislation. He did‘not know 
that the gentleman was speaking for the whole 
world, and for Mexico in particular, and ‘that ‘hig: 
arguments and quotations in support of them ‘were 
meant for those who read, and not for those who 
were permitted to hear, his speech.. © go 02%! 
But he would examine some of the position 
taken by that gentleman, and by all others on ‘his 
side; for one speech would stand for all. It had: 
been said, and reiterated, that they were much 
more ready to engage in battle with Mexico’ than 
with their much more powerful rival—Great: Brit: 
ain. But what was the fact in the case?’ How 
long did they forbear with that most unreasonable, 
treacherous country? How long did they tender 
to her the olive branch? How long, in-the spirit 


| of sisterly friendship, did they: implore ‘her to:re- 


main friends with them? How long did ‘they 
strive to obtain their just rights, without resorting 
to violence? When worn, distracted, imbecile, 


| she found herself unable to contend with the gal- 


Jant sons of Texas, roused to madness by her own 
high acts of tyranny and oppression towards them, 
could they not, then, with the utmost ease have 
made the quarrel of Texas their quarrel, and their 
quarrel hers? Did they do it? Did not this Gov- 
ernment, on the contrary, positively refuse toin- 
ierfere in the matter? Were not their laws on the 
subject in force? Were not citizens prohibited 
from interfering with the affairs of Texas? -And 
if many of them did rush to the standard of Téxas, 
it was not because this Government winked’ at it, 
or in any manner encouraged them. It was be- 
cause it was utterly impossible for the vigilance of 
the laws to prevent it. It was because the sym- 
pathy of the American people with the cause of 


! freedom, was beyond the control of laws. 


But they could find it very easy to settle matters 


: with Great Britain. It was much harder to go to 
i À c ll | war with her. Was there any force in that charge? 
[t armies were engaged in an unjust war-—-to array | 


Did not the gentleman know that it was urlfound- 
ed? When had Great Britain ever dared to prac- 
tise towards them with impunity such wrongs, 
insults, and outrages, as they had borne from 
Mexico? When had they ever refused to treat 
with them? When had they ventured in the most 
unjustifiable manner to refuse to receive their min- 
ister, sent on a mission of peace? When was she 
ever suffered, so far as they were concerned, to 
trample with impunity upon the laws of nations, 
and to set at defiance every rule of civil authority 
for the government of the conduct of one nation 
with another? No; it was well known: that if 
Great Britain, or the whole combined powers of 
Europe, had dared to practise upon a tithe of the 


! wrongs which they had suffered from Mexico, the 


indignation of an outraged peo 
been smothered half so long. 
But they were asked over and over again, whose 
territory was it that was the cause of this war? 
Whose territory was it, which extended from the 
Nueces to the Rio Bravo? It had been proved 


ple would not have 


i over and over again that it belonged to them. The 


gentleman from Ohio had pretended to quote au- 
thority on the subject. He could quote authority, 
too, if arly wasnecessary. He could refer to such 
names as Marshall, Madison, and Pinckney—all 
whose opinions were recorded, and all of whom 
understood the question as well as the gentleman 
from Ohio. They insisted that it was theirs. He 
knew, moreover, that Texas had always claimed 
it. He knew, moreover, that Mexico had ac- 
knowledged the independence of Texas. ‘That is, 
Santa Ana, when a prisoner of war, did so; Mexi- 


| conever; but Santa Ana at that time was Mexico— 


Santa Ana was the State—Santa Ana was the mili- 
ary usurper who overthrew the military govern- 
mentand established his own governmentin Mexi- 
co. It was a mere subterfuge, then, to say that 
Mexico did not acknowledge it. But, for the sake 
of argument, in proving that the country was en- 
gaged ina just war, he cared not one straw whether 
at disputed territory was theirs or Mexico’s. So 
far as right and wrong were concerned, that ques- 

on was not worth a chew of tobacco. lt was 
utterly worthless: For they knew that Mexico 
had declared the annexation of Texas to be the 
cause of the war. The Mexicans had sworn ven- 
geance on that ground alone, and the question of 
boundary was entirely a remote one. 
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But:there was another question. which had called 
forth much debate. Was this to be a war of con- 
quest? He answered; yes; trusting in Heaven, 
and on the valor of their arms, theirs should be a 
war of conquest—conquests as brilliant as those 
which had already astonished the world—con- 
quests, he trusted, in rapid succession. Would 
they have it a war of defeats? Would they have 
their troops driven out of the field, and so conclude 
the war?) He trusted it would be a war of con- 
quest, wagéd for the purpose of teaching a savage 
people the rules of civilization—waged for the pur- 
pose of bringing to their senses a barbarous nation, 
who had set at defiance all laws—waged for the 
purpose of convincing: them that this republic | 
knows how to stand by her rights and honor— 
waged for the purpose of procuring an honorable | 
peace, and of teaching Mexico a lesson which she 
would not forget in a day. He was not one of | 
those who would have a mild war—who were 
afraid of striking heavy blows. He would show 
no mercy till the war was ended. The cry of dis- | 
traction, which had been raised in that Hall, would 
inevitably reach Mexico, and she would be in- 
duced to hold out to the last, because of this “aid | 
and comfort’? so generously. proffered her. If he 
could have his own way, one blow should follow 
another without mercy. He would know no} 
bounds till Mexico sued for peace. He disregard- | 
ed all clamor, convinced that this was the only | 
way of ending the war. Let them prosecute the 
war, then, with all vigor, despite the efforts of | 
every opposer. So he trusted it would be prose- 
cuted—so he believed it would. j 

But the gentleman from Ohio, in speaking of the 
conduct of the Executive, in regard to Santa Ana 
and the Mexican Government, had declared that! 
it was not instigated by the spirit of Old Hickory. i 
Ite had heard, with a good deal of astonishment, i 
though with much pleasure, the just meed of ap- į 
plause which the gentleman awarded to the name | 
and memory of General Jackson. He congratu- į 
lated the party to which he had the honor to be- 
long, upon the merited respect and applause which 
the rarely-erring judgment of the American people 
invariably extorted from the very bitterest oppo- | 
nents of those who had spent life-long efforts in | 
sustaining the cause of Democracy. There was 
nothing more conclusive, in his mind, of the cor- | 
rectness of their principles, than that tribute of; 
respect and admiration, of gratitude and love, with | 
which time always hallowed the memory of those 
who had been the chief supporters of that cause. 
Though, during their lives, nothing was more com- 
mon than to traduce, to slander, to vilify the great 
apostles of liberty, yet, now that time had sanctified 
their deeds—now that experience had proved the 
wisdom of their actions, they found the very men 
who had been loudest and foremost in denouncing 
them, now loudest and foremost to do them rever- 
ence! They could find no man so lost to all sense | 
of truth, at least so regardless of his own character, 
as to express terms of disapprobation and disre- 
spect of any of the great heads of Democracy now 
gathered to their fathers. From Jefferson to Jack- | 
son, they were all objects of veneration and respect. | 
No one could be found to say aught against them. | 
Yet, had it been so long since that the memory of | 
it had departed from their minds, that those very || 
Halls resounded with the denunciatory thunders of | 
the Opposition against the very man whom the 
gentleman from Ohio held up as an example? Was | 
the period so remote that he could not remember || 
it, when a mighty war of opposition went forth | 
throughout the country against every one of Jack- 
son’s deeds ?—when Nero and Caligula were saints | 
to him?—when every miserable dolt that ever | 
blundered in legislative action was wise to him ?— | 
when every tyrant that ever trampled on the rights | 
of his fellows was pure and merciful to him? Yes, : 
from the small whispers of the paltry secret foe, to | 
the rude roar of loud-mouthed calumny in high | 
places,—from the ‘ God-like” down, down, down 
to the meanest political ‘‘slangwhanger’’ that ever 
wore out the patience of a county club—the shout 


and clamor of opposition were raised against that | 
very man who was now held up as the illustrious |; 
« Old Hickory,’ i worthy of all praise and imita- i 
tion. Indeed,’it was onè of the attributes of the |} 
great and good that they were able to extort praise |} 
and eulogy even from their bitterest enemies. And |! 
it was encouraging to the present Administration || 
to reflect upon all that, because if it was fair to || 


judge of the future by the past, so would it be ii so when I felt more calm and less excited. than at | 


hereafter with it, as it had been with Administra- 
tions which had preceded it; and those very meas- 
ures now. so loudly denounced would be 


to the approbation of future generations. The 


present Administration was destined to stand in | 


the history of the country as eminently brilliant 
and successful. Like some tall rock in the ocean, 
around which the billows spend themselves in vain, 
the Administration raised its head far above the 
turbulent waters of party strife. Against it the 
proud waves of federalism dashed and roared; but 
the Administration defied them, safely built on the 
immovable rock of patriotism and Democratic 
principle. 

But they had been told of the unfortunate brave 
who had died in defence of their country during 
this war, and of the widows and orphans of those 
who fell in defence of their country, and they had 
been asked what price they set on the heads of the 


fallen. ‘They had had pathetic appeals and moving | 


speeches in behalf of their unfortunate widows and 
orphans. But he asked any man with an Ameri- 
can heart in his bosom, where was the widow and 
orphan who would derive comfort from reading the 
speeches of the Opposition on that floor? Would 
they find consolation in the midst of their sorrows 


rin the praises of their enemies and their cause? 


Did they imagine that the vehement denunciations 
of the war as unjust, and the highly-wrought de- 
clamatory appeals in favor of ‘ poor Mexico,” 
would drop like healing balm on the bleeding 
wounds of the bereaved and mourning? Ah, no! 
There was not a mother who had lost a valiant 
son—there was not a wife who had lost a gallant 
husband, that could bear to read one of such 
speeches as they had heard from the Opposition 
upon that floor. 
who would exclaim to her surviving sons: ‘¢ Your 
brother perished in an unholy and unjust cause; 
you must remain at home; you will draw no sword 
In such a cause?’ No, But would not every A meri- 
can mother be ready to exclaim: “Go, avenge your 
brother’s death! Go forth against the cruel mur- 
derers who, in the streets of Monterey, put to the 
sword every wounded American soldier they could 
find! Go forth against those barbarians who have 
murdered your countrymen in cold blood! Go and 
defend your country’s honor! Would not that 
be the language of every American mother? There 
could be no doubt of it; and, so help him Heaven, 
so far as his own fame and future reputation were 
concerned, he would infinitely rather be the poor- 
est volunteer whose bones mouldered on the banks 
of the Rio Bravo, with no stone to mark his grave 
—no requiem but the wild bird’s shriek and the 
howling winds, than the mightiest Whig orator 
who thundered forth his denunciations of the war. 
Yes, so far as his own future reputation was con- 
cerned, he would rather slumber there, for he 
knew that he should not wholly die—that his 
memory would be held sacred and dear in the 
hearts of his countrymen. The names of the gal- 
lant dead should live. Their grateful country freely 
gave 
tt The tribute of her just applause, 
To those who die in such a cause 1”? 

No matter what jewel might hereafter sparkle in 
the escutcheon of the country, the memory of 
those men would be cherished as the most brilliant 
gems in the diadem of the nation’s honor. What 
poor consolation was it to the widows and orphans 
of such men, to be told that they had yielded up 
their lives in an unjust cause! But the gentlemen 
would stop this war. How? Retreat, and bring 
back the troops. What would be the result? 
Would Mexico hesitate to follow? Did not every 
one see that aggression would follow on the part 


of Mexico? The proposal was a direct and press- | 


ing Invitation to Mexican invasion. It was in the 
power of Mexico alone to stop the war. The 
United States held the olive branch in one hand, 
whilst the drawn sword was in the other. Mexico 
had her choice. It was not for the United States 
to terminate the war. 

I know, sir, (said the honorable gentleman 
in conclusion,) I know that my remarks have 
been desultory. But in the brief time allotted to 
each speaker, it is difficult to discuss any sub- 
ject methodically. There is one subject, sir, to 
which I had intended not to allude, and that is the 


unfortunate subject of slavery, which had been so Í 


unwisely and so unwarrantably introduced. I do 
not now pretend to discuss it. I would rather do 


neld up j 


Where was there such a mother | 


this moment. Now, T have but a word or two to 
say, and that is, to beseech gentlemen—to implore 
them to pause. When the crisis comes, I will be. 
ready. We of the South love this glorious Union, 
I love it. But there may be evils less easily borne 
than its dissolution. I would—I could not, sir, 
love my own sister, if she were eternally taunting 
me with some unhappy. misfortune that [ could 
not help. I would not love my wife—if I had 
one—if, like Mrs. Caudle, she was eternally lec- 
turing me about that which concerned her not. 
These northern Mrs. Caudles will never let us rest. 
{Laughter.] I repeat, Mr. Chairman, if I were 
eternally taunted with that which was no fault of 
mine; if there were some sad deformity with which 
nature had cursed me, and she who should cherish 
and love me were eternally taunting me with it, I 
could not love her. Think you, then, that if this 
thing go on, our affection for the whole Union 
should last? There is another. topic on which I 
had intended to say a word. The wild clamor 
against a standing army had never any effect with 
me. dit once startled the American people, but it 
could not startle them now. The American peo- 
pe are prepared to defend their country, and they 
eave to Congress to say what is the best means 
of defence. I shall cheerfully vote for the bill, and 
hope it may be carried. 

Mr. RATHBUN then obtained the floor, ard 
sent to the Clerk the following substitute for the 
bill; which was read: 


A BILL to raise for a limited time an additional force, and 
for other purposes. 

Sec. 1, Be it enacted ly the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bied, That in addition to the volunteer force authorized by 
the act approved May 13th, 1846, the President of the United 
Statesis authorized to call for and accept the services of one 
regiment of dragoons and nine regiments of infantry, each 
to be composed of the same number of commissioned offi- 
cers, non-commissioned officers, musicians, and privates, 
&c., as are provided for a regiment of dragoons and infim- 
try in the anny of the United States respectively, and who 
shall receive the same pay, rations, and allowances, be sub- 
ject to the same regulations, and to the rules and articles of 
war. 

Sec, 2, And be it further enacted, That the officers, non- 
commissioned officers, musicians, and privates, composing 
the regiments hereby authorized to be accepted by the Presi- 
dent, shall be required to volunteer or enlist for and during 
the war, or for a term not exceeding five years; anditis , 
further provided, that at the close of the war, or at the expi- 
ration of the said five years, if they desire it, they shall be 
returned to the stveral States and Territories in which they 
volunteered, at the expense of the United States, and there 
be disbanded and discharged from the service. 

SEC. 3. And be it further enacted, That there shall be al- 
lowed and paid to every able-bodied man who shall volunteer 
into any of the regiments aforesaid to serve as hereinbefore 
provided, a bounty of twelve dollars; but the payment of 
the same shal! bẹ deferred until the regiment in which he 
shall have volunteered shall have been accepted and muster- 
ed into service ; and there shall be at the same time paid to 
each commissioned officer ten dollars, and to each non- 
commissioned officer, musician, and private, five, for ex- 
penses incurred previous to being mn-tered into service. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That it shalt be lawful 
for the volunteers in each company to elect their own offi- 
cers, and for the volunteers of each regiment to elect the 
officers of their regiments respectively; the commissioned 
officers to receive their commissions from the Governor or 
other person or persons according to the laws of the State 
or Territory in which they volunteer, 

Sec. 5, And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of 
War shail furnish clothing and rations to the volunteers of 
the several regiments hereby authorized to be raised; and 
to all those who have or shall hereafter volunteer, under the 
act of the thirteenth of May, 1846, in the same proportion 
and manner, and upon the same terins, as is authorized by 
law for the army of the United States. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, ‘That all the provisions 
of the act approved May 13th, 1846, and of the act supple- 
mental thereto, approved June 18th, 1846, and the act ap- 
proved June 25th, 1846, so faras they are notinconsistent with 
the provisions of this act, shall apply to the regiments hereby 
authorized to be raised, in the same manner as if the same 
formed a part of this acts 

Sec, 7. And be it further enacted, That during the war 
with Mexico, the term of enlistment of the men to be re- 
eruited for the regiments of dragoons, artillery, infantry, 
engineer soldiers, or riflemen, of the United States army, 
shall be “during the war,” or for five years, at the option of 
the recruit. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the President of 
the United States be, and he is hereby, authorized, by and 
With the advice and consent of the Senate, to appoint one 
additional major to each of the regiments of dragoons, ar- 
tillery, infantry, and riflemen, in the army of the United 
are who shall be taken from the captains of the 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That to each of the 
regiments of dragoons, artillery, infantry, and riflemen, there 
shall be alowed a regimental quartermaster, to be taken from 
the suballerns of the line, who shall be allowed ten dollars 
additional pay per month, and forage for two horses. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That there shail be al- 
fowed and paid to every able-bodied man who shall he duly 
enlisted to serve in the army of the United States for the 
term of five years, or during the war, a bounty of twelve 
dollars: but the payment of six dollars of the said bounty 
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shali be deferred until the recruit shall have 
ment for duty in which he is to serve. 
Mr. RATHBUN had not obtained the floor, he 
said, with a view of making a speech upon the | 
present occasion, on the bill before the committee, 
or upon the general subject of the war with Mexi- 
co. He had sent up to the Clerk’s table a bill, 
which he had drawn, and which he intended to 
offer as a substitute for the bill under considera- 
tion; and he had desired to obtain the floor for this | 
purpose, and to enter into a brief explanation of 
the provisions of his substitute, so that, when they 
were called to vote upon it, they might understand | 
what it proposed. i 
In the drawing of the bill, he had been particu- | 
lar to embrace every single particle of influence, of 
strength, and force, provided for by the Commitiee | 
on Military Affairs in their original bill. He had 
omitted nothing. He was anxious that whatever 
the Committee on Military Affairs supposed neces- 
sary and proper, whatever the Administration re- 
quired for the purpose of prosecuting this war, 
might be given them, and, therefore, he had not | 
undertaken to interfere at all, in any single partic- | 
ular, with the force provided for by the original | 
bill; but he had undertaken to interfere with the 


joined the regi- 


manner and mode in which that force was to be |} 


raised and officered. It interfered with it in this re- 
spect, by providing that the citizens of the different | 
States and Territories might present themselves as | 
colonels and lieutenant colonels, as majors and 
lieutenant majors—that they might call on those 
people who were acquainted with them, who knew 
their military character, to enlist under them for 
the whole period of the war, or for a period notless 
than five years. He had done this—first, because if 
these forces were necessary they must be necessa- 
ry early; and he was most fully persuaded, that 
with the provisions of the bill which had just been 
read by the Clerk, there would be no difficulty 
whatever in raising that force and having them 
ready to march to Mexico within thirty days after 
the call was made by the President. He had 
no doubt upon that question; but, on the other 
‘hand, retain the original bill, and we could not 
count with any certainty on the enlistment of more 
than four, five, or six thousand men during the 
present year under its provisions. He knew it was 
considered ‘that this force could be readily and 
promptly raised, and would be efficient if made an 
addition to the regular army; but they had facts 


before them, which were better than opinions. |! 


What were they? Why, we have been able in the 
last year, to enlist into the regular army at every 
recruiting station, but two thousand five hundred 
and odd troops. The report of the Adjutant 
General, accompanying the message of the Presi- 
` dent, showed that fact. He understood very well 
that more troops had been enlisted during the same | 
time, but not at the regular recruiting stations for 
the army; he understood very well that a rifle regi- 
ment for Oregon had been recruited; he under- 
stood very well that a company of pontoniers had | 
been enlisted, and that another company which 
was provided for at the last session had been en- 
listed; he understood, also, that the reénlistments 
in the several regiments had been continued; and 


men to enter the service under such circumstances. 
But if we desired men to go to-day, to-morrow, 
this week, or as soon as they should be called for, 
we had but to look into the Northern States, and 
we found men ready, waiting, sending men to thig 
city, begging the President to let them go and fight 
with their friends in Mexico, because when they 
were volunteers they were still men, to be treated 
like men; they feel like men; they feel that they 
have not degraded themselves; they feel that they 
can return home without being christened soldiers 
réturned from the regular army, which was con- 
sidered a degradation by the great mass of the peo- 
ple of the country, although he granted it ought 
not to be. But it was so because of what had been 
said in this House at the last session and at other 
times, of the character of the soldiers in the regular 
army. He (Mr. R.) claimed, then, that they were 
abused; he claimed it now; but it had created an 
impression, and that impression had gone abroad; 
and you could not find independent, intelligent men 
willing to go as regular soldiers, who had been 
abused so Jong. But if they enter as volunteers, 
they know every officer of the company to be their 
neighbor and friend; they know every officer of 
the regiment; that they are also their neighbors 
and friends, they know every man on their right 
| and left; they know how far they can rely on their 
courage and energy as soldiers and as men; they 
know that if they fall sick by disease they have a 
friend at their side who will stand by them, that 
they have officers who will watch oycr them and 
see that they are cared for; and if they die, will see 
that they are decently buried. But they know as 
well as gentlemen here know, that these things 
were not to be found in the regular army, and they 
would not encounter the difficulties, trials, degrada- 
tion, and tyranny which exist in the regular army. 

But it was not alone on account of the men; they 
had some principles to be observed in this matter. 
We had now a regular army of 17,000 men autho- 
rized, and of 10,000 men recruited and ready for 
service. It was a large force. Often in this Hall 
had the alarm been rung that there was danger 
in maintaining and supporting a regular army. 
Whence had come the alarm in all time past? From 
which side of this House? Where had the excite- 


longest cry against a standing army, which was 
growing up previous to 1798? On this side of the 
House: it was from that party with whom he acted, 
and whose principles they ought to preserve here 
and at all times. Why, suppose we got 10,000 
more men added to our regular army—suppose 
we added to the regiment of officers we now had 
another regiment, what was to be the result? 


they to be got rid of? Why, they had a bill now 
on their table providing another major for each 
regiment of our regular army. And what was the 
pretence that this addition was wanted? Why, 
that the majors of the army were entirely disabled, 
unfitted for service, and therefore you must appoint 
other men to take their places. Not remove them, 
and appoint others in their places, but retain them 
and appoint others to-perform their duties. Mr. 
R. alluded to this for the purpose simply of show- 


now, when we have enlisted in fact, as shown by 
the report of the Adjutant General, only between 
twenty-five and twenty-six hundred men during 
the year, in the regular army, he asked this House 
where are we to get ten regiments of men as regu- | 
lars, to reach Mexico in time to aid the men now | 
there, in the prosecution of the war? Why, there | 
was not a man in this House but knew that we had 
very little to fear from the arms of Mexico, but we 
had everything to fear from her climate; and his 
proposition was, that what we do there shall be 
done quickly. While our army were willing to 
suffer, if need be; while they were willing to fight 


and anxious to fight, if need be, he desired, above || 


all things in the world, to relieve them from sick- 
ness, disease, and death, which could be avoided 
by sending them promptly thousands of men, who | 
were willing and anxious to go, in the only way in | 
which they would go. Themen who were willing 
to go as voluntcers would not go as regular sol- | 
diers. Why? They would be enlisted in the latter | 
case at some station to enter the army in compa- | 
nies, with whose officers they had no acquaintance, 
with the officers of whose regiments they had no | 
acquaintance, with soldiers with whom they had | 
no acquaintance—to go among strangers, to serve | 
with and under strangers; and they were not the 


ing that here was a lesson which they ought not 
to lose sight of in voting for this bill. When men 
are unable, disqualified for the service, unfitted for 
the service—as they were told by the Secretary of 
War and the Committee on Military A ffairs—they 
| cannot be dismissed from the service, but must all 
receive their pay, while others were appointed to 
discharge their duties. | ; 
Mr. HARALSON (chairman of the Committee 


yielded, said, as the gentleman had referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, he wished to say 
that he [Mr. R.] had entirely mistaken the object 
| of the bill reported from that committee, or of that 
section which related to the appointment of addi- 
tional majors. It was proposed, not to supply the 
place of worn-out or disabled majors of the army, 


major, as was given in the Jast war, and the want 

of which was now very much felt in the army. _ 
Mr. RATHBUN, resuming, said if he was. mis- 

taken about the intention of the bill, he stood cor- 


Committee on Military Affairs would not deny the 
fact that these majors were reported by the Secre- 
i tary of War as being unfitted for service, and that 


ment risen, and where was the first loud and the ! 


When were they to be disposed of? How were | 


of them maintain their positions in the army and | 


on Military Affairs) interposed, and, the floor being | 


but to supply each regiment with an additional ! 


rected; but he apprehended the chairman of the: 


| your movements in that season of th 


pply 


m their duties, 


at all events, we had been called. upon tosu 
others to take their places and perfor 
and that now at. this. very time, every regiment 
which has a major in Mexico, or an officer per- 
forming the duties of major, that officer.is a cap-., 
tain who has abandoned his own duties.in order 
to perform the duties of major, because the majors. 
are unfitted to perform their own duties: and. 80 it: 
was if other grades in the service. And yet no, 
proposition has been or will be made—no proposi-__ 
tion can be carried, to get rid of these disabled offi-:- 
cers, And he undertook to say, that if the.whole 
rank and file of the army, from the major-general..; 
down to the first lieutenant, were in the same case, 
they could not remove one man. Why? Be- 
cause in this House, or in the other, relations exist, © 
feelings of friendship exist, such a state of things 
exist, as entirely deprives both Houses, orat alls 
events.always one House, of any control over the 
question. You cannot touch these men; you never. 
have touched them for the last twenty-five or-thirty: =. 
years. Some two or three years ago a bill passed; 
this House dismissing a certain lot of these supers: 
numerary officers; it went to the Senate, and there 
did not receive sufficient respect to be fairly con- 
sidered. And that is the way it will be. And, 
knowing these facts, Mr. R. appealed to members 
of this House to judge for themselves, and not for 
themselves only, but for the tax-paying people 
whom they represent, whether they will increase, 
almost by doubling, the expenses of paying our 
officers, which amounts to something like a million 
of dollars—whether they were prepared to double 
the pay with the certainty that they would never 
be able to reduce it again when this war has pass- 
ed over, which ought to be very soon, and which 
he undertook to say would be soon, if this bill he: 
had offered passed, and these men were called for; 
if we placed in Mexico forty or fifty thousand men: 
to act together, not scattered in little garrisons, but 
concentrated and striking blows thick and fast, 
which shall reach the sensible, vital parts of that 
Government so as to make our power felt. In this 
way it could be effected. The war was to be closed 
not by overrunning wildernesses, not by running 
through woods two thousand miles, where there 
is no trace of an enemy to obstruct our progress, 
but by following along the coast till we found a 
spot which would lead us to the very heart and 
seat of empire; and when we have found that spot, 
by marching forward and subduing whatever was 
in the way. And when we have reached the seat’ 
of that Government, the very heart of that territo- 
ry, what will be the effect. ‘upon all of Mexico. 
north of it? It will fall, of course. There is not 
aman here but knows, that if a line had. been 
marked out from the coast of Mexico, and our op~. 
erations had been made westward from that oint, 
just in proportion as our army had advanced and 
towns had fallen, the northern country would have 
fallen also. There was no organization—no power : 
in Mexico to resist the twelve thousand men who 
attacked Monterey, Santa Fé, and Camargo.. If 
those forces had only been two hundred miles 
further south, and had marched westward, taking 
towns, and conquered all opposing forces—if, in- 
stead of frittering away the effectiveness of our 
army by filling up a post here and there, we had 
had all the power of our army concentrated for 
the purpose of pushing on, and ‘striking our blows 
not once in four or six months, but once every day 
or every few days, as often as we could reach the 
enemy, they would have been brought to terms, 
and a fair and honorable peace secured before this 
time. The only way in which you can compete 
with Mexico, is to strike your blows and make 

À e year when 
our soldiers can bear the climate of Mexico. And 
now, if this bill passes, before the sickly season 
comes on you can strike down Vera Cruz, and 
penetrate to Mexico itself if desirable, and you will 
have time to spare. Whether these things were 
to be done or not, he had no knowledge; if they 
would produce an arrangement of the difficulties, 
they ought to be done. If not—if this war was to 
be interminable—if there was no ‘point beyond 
which we could say this war would not pass— 
why, then the whole. character òf it ought to he 
changed. Instead of sending men to Mexico for 
the purpose of advancing further, if we desire to 
hold on to territory for the purpose of settling the 
question, of bringing Mexico to terms, we should 
mark out the line of the territory we mean to hold: 


i we should fortify there, and diminish our army 


- to the number necessary to defend it, and then we 


- 
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-eould wait quietly until Mexico-comes to us. - One” 
of these two courses, most assuredly, ought to be 
"takeni: Under the impression that the views of 
the: Administration were to press on; that Mexico 
is to be: compelled to come to terms, Mr. R. was 
in favor of voting the provisions contained in “the 
substitute he had offered. He believed it one 

‘which: would afford alt the means desired—one 
which would give to this Government their force 
immediately. But we had seventeen thousand 
volunteers authorized by the act of 13th May, 
1846, who have not as yet been called on. They 
also were desirous, anxious, beseeching the Gov- 
ernment to send them. Mr. R. did hope that they 
might be permitted to go, if the Government has } 
necessity for them, and that this season which was 
the only healthy season there, would not be allow- 
ed to pass away unimproved, to be succeeded by 
some seven or nine months, when disease was a 
far worse foe to us than an army of one hundred 
thousand Mexicans. 

Mr, R. (apparently concluding) remarked that : 
he saw gentlemen all around him anxious to get | 
the floor, and so he would do them the favor 

[Here Mr. R. was interrupted by the ery of} 
s Mr. Chairman!” from twenty eager competitors 
for the floor.} 

Before I do that (continued Mr. R.) I should be | 
glad to move, if in order, that the substitute I have |) 
given notice of, be printed for the information of |! 
the House. 

The CHAIRMAN suggested that a motion to j! 
print was not in order in committee, but the proper |} 
place for it would be in the House. {i 


to say a few words in regard to the reeruiting of ; 
regular soldiers. It is this: that in looking up the | 
records of the recruits in the regular army for the 
last year, I find that from my own State one thou- || 
sand and fifty-four have been raised, independent || 
of a company in the rise regiment, which gentle- 
men thought could only be raised in the valley of || 
the Mississippi. A company of them has been | 
raised in our State, and I had the pleasure to mect, | 
on my return at the close of the last session, in the | 
western, part of the State, a second lieutenant, who 
is from New York, and was solitary and alone of 
the officers in the regular army from that State 
in my little town (Auburn) recruiting for the rifle 
regiment going to Oregon. Well, we are, in one 
sense, in the valley of the Mississippi, because the | 
Alleghany rises in the Congressional district of my : 
friend before me, [Mr. Grover,] and its waters || 
run into the Mississippi. Now, in regard to these | 
regiments, l undertake’ to say it is right and proper | 
that the representatives from that State which I | 
have the honor in part to represent—where you 
obtained almost half your recruits of regulars for | 
the last year, or almost eleven hundred out of 
about twenty-five hundred recruits—it is right and | 
proper that the representatives from that State | 
should be heard, and should have some influence : 
in deciding this question. But reeruits could not | 
he obtained under the bill as reported; gentlemen 
might depend on that. 

Mr. R. having concluded— 

Mr. DARGAN obtained the floor, and moved | 
that the committee rise, which motion prevailing— 

‘The committee rose and reported. 

Mr. HARALSON moved the usual resolution 
to close this debate in Committee of the Whole on | 
the state of the Union at half past two o’clock, to- || 
morrow; pending which— i 

The House adjourned. i 

es 1 


IN SENATE. 
Tuurspay, January 7, 1847. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate 
a communication from the Secretary of the Navy, ij 
in answer to a resolution of the Senate, transmit- | 
ting copies of the official papers on file in the de- |! 


War, in answer to a resolution of the Senate, trans- f 
miting a statement of all appropriations made for |! 
the construction and repair of roads, fortifications, | 
and harbors, and for the improvement of rivers in | 
each and all of the States and Territories of the | 


E i : i ` z i { 
‘United States; showing the amount and period of 


each appropriation and expenditure; which was 
ordered to be printed. ` 
z PETITIONS. 


“Mr. MILLER presented the petition of John 


| Searing, praying for a pension; which was referred 


to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. CALHOUN presented the memorial of the 
Irish Emigrant Society, of New York, praying 
that the act of 2d March, 1837, concerning pilots, 


‘may not be repealed; which was laid upon the 
| table, and a motion to print the same was referred 


to the Committee on Printing. 


Mr. DAVIS presented the petition of the admin- ! 


istrator of Solomon Cook, deceased, praying in- 


! demnity for French spoliations prior to 1800; | 
: which was referred to the select committee on that 
| subject. 


Mr. DAYTON presented the petition of Isabel 

Leonard and Francis P. Leonard, praying indem- 
nity for French spoliations prior to 1800; which 
was referred to the select committee upon that sub- 
ject. 
. Also, the memorial of citizens of New Jersey, 
praying Congress to adopt speedy and efficient 
measures for bringing the existing war with Mexi- 
co to a close; which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 


Mr. PEARCE presented the petition of John | 


Anderson and others, praying indemnity for 


f French spoliations prior to 1800; which was re- 


ferred to the select committec on that subject. 


Mr. CILLEY presented a petition from citizens |! 
of New Hampshire, praying for the abolition of |} 
slavery throughout the Union; the motion to re- | 


ceive which, was laid upon the table. 

Mr. DIX presented a memorial from the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of New York, praying that the 
act of the 2d of March, 1837, concerning pilots, 


may not be repealed; which was laid upon the | 
table, and a motion that the same be printed, was | 


referred to the Committee on Printing. 
Also, a memorial of John S. Kingsley and Jo- 


seph P. Pirsson, jr., members of the Convention of |! 


Inventors, and the National Association of Invent- 
ors, praying certain amendments to the Patent 
Office laws; which was referred to the Committee 
on Patents and the Patent Office, and a motion that 
the same be printed, was referred to the Committee 
on Printing. 

Mr. GREENE presented a memorial from citi- 


f zens of Bristol, Rhode Island, praying Congress 
to adopt measures for bringing the war with Mex- 


ico to a speedy close; which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr. MILLER submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was considered by unanimous con- 


| sent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be 


| instructed to inquire into the expediency of estab- 


lishing a light-house on Tucker’s Island, near the 
entrance to Little Legs Harbor, in the State of New 
Jersey. i 

Mr. HOUSTON submitted the following reso- 


lution; which was considered by unanimous con- | 


sent, and agreed to: 
Resolved, That the Committee on Indian Affairs 


be required to inquire into the necessity of estab- j 


lishing a superintendency, agencies, and sub-agen- 


cies, for the various Indian tribes within the limits | 


of Texas. 


Mr. ATCHISON, from the Committee on In- 


| dian Affairs, reported a bill for the relief of Elijah 
| White and others. 


An act for the relief of the legal representatives 
of John Rice Jones, deccascd, was read a third 
time, and passed. 

An act declaring the assent of Congress to cer 


į tain States to impose a tax upon all lands hereafter | 
| sold by the United States therein, from and after | 


the day of sach sale, was read a third time, and 
passed, 
THE TARIFF. 


ation: 


Resoived, That the Secretary of the Treasury be: 


directed to report to the Senate on what articles 
embraced in the tariff act of 1846 the duties can be 
increased beyond the existing rates so as to aug- 
ment the revenue; and to what extent the said 


| The following resolution, submitted on Tues- 
i| day last by Mr. Cameron, came up for consider 


duties can be increased; and what additional rev- 
enue would accrue therefrom. 

Mr. CAMERON said this was a mere resolu- 
tion of inquiry, and therefore he supposed there 
would be no objection to it. He had offered it 
with the hope of drawing the attention of the 
finance department of the Government to some : 
articles not included in,the free list, that will, in his © 
opinion, greatly augment the revenue. His object, | 
was to furnish the Government with money to carry 
onthe war, or to close it upon terms honorable to 
the country; to sustain the troops who had so 
patriotically filled the ranks of the army, and to 
make the burden as light as possible upon those 
i who will have to furnish thë means. The objects 
| of taxation recommended by the Secretary of the 
| Treasury—tea and coffee—having met with no 
favor in the House, whose duty it is by the Con- 
stitution to originate bills of revenue, and the ses- 
sion of Congress being already nearly half ended, it 
was time that every one should turn his attention 
to the subject of revenue, and do what he could to 
| furnish supplies. The gallant men who have vol- 
| unteered to risk their lives for the honor of their 
í country should not for a day be perinitted to want 
a single comfort promised to them. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has stated in his 
report of last year, that on the four articles of coal, 
iron, sugar, and molasses, there was made six mil- 
lions of revenue, at an average duty of sixty per 
cent. Upon these articles, by the tariff of 1846, 
|| we have brought the duties down to thirty per cent. 
Upon iron, these reductions will fall most heavily: 
upon hoops, nails, rods, and sheet iron, which have 
| paid a duty of from 60 to 115 per cent., and of 
| which the imports amounted to five thousand tons. 
| To raise the same amount of revenue from these 
j articles, the number of tons imported must be in- 
creased to over twenty thousand—an amount so 
i large, that no one will for a moment suppose its 
consumption possible. This reduction is made, 
too, at a time when its advocates tell us that the 
great demand for railroad iron in Europe must pre- 
vent its increased exportation to this country, pro- 
ving clearly that it was an error on the part of those 
who framed the bill, I desire to see the highest 
amount of duty on those articles that, in the opin- 
ion of the Secretary of the Treasury, will come with- 
in his idea of a revenue standard. But by the bill 
of 1846, there will be a loss in the revenue upon 
the importation of 1845 of over one million of dol- 

i lars. This, too, in a time of war, when our ex- 
penses are necessarily greatly increased, and at a 
time, too, when our credit has sunk, so that our 
loans have already fallen about 16 per cent., only 
; because capitalists fear that the revenue will not be 
; Sufficient to insure the prompt payment of interest 
: upon the loans that will necessarily have-to be 
| made for the most economical support of the Gov- 
|| ernment, 
| _ But these are not the only articles in the bill of 
| 1846 upon which the discrimination acts injurious- 
| ly upon the revenue, while it destroys the domestic 
|i manufacturer. Sheathing copper is admitted free, 
| 
1 
J 
| 


while the duty coliected is laid on the bars and pigs. 
Theim 


port ofcopperamounts to upwards of$2,000, 
000. Th 


e pigs make only $300,000 of this amount. 


1 We have but two or three 
| smelting furnaces in the Union, while we have 
i rolling establishments enough in the country to 
|, roll into sheets all the copper it needs. To get 

| revenue, the duty should be on the sheets, and, if 

{ any Is to be free, it should be the raw material. 
: On sugar there is another positive loss of reve- 
nue. The duty being the same on the raw articles 
that it is on the refined sugar,-they will not both 
| be imported. The Dutch and English refineries 
| get the raw sugar clear of duty by drawback. It 
| requires nearly two pounds of raw sugar to make 
; one of refined, and hence the duty is reduced 
i one half by every pound of refined sugar you 
: import. Increase the duty on the refined ar- 
ticle, and you not only increase the revenue, but 
you benefit your sugar planters and men engaged 
n the refining business. A single house in Phila- 
| delphia has half a million of dollars invested in it. 
| That house has brought the business to such per- 
fection, that it makes the best article in the world 
i ata less price than was formerly paid for the infe- 
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rior one of Europe. Upon sugar, the Secretary 
estimates the loss of revenue, on an importation 
the same as the last year, at one million and n half 
of dollars, and it will, I think, be much greater. 

I could add many other articles—such as cord- 
age, glass, paper, white lead, &c.; but I forbear 
for the present, as I cannot suppose that any 
objection will be made to a mere resolution asking 
for information. à 

Mr. BREESE asked for the reading of the reso- 
lution; and it having been again read, he proceeded 
to observe, that so far as the inquiry proposed in 
this resolution was concerned, he had no dispo- 
sition to interpose any obstacle to its being made. 
-In regard to the subject-matter of that inquiry, he 
had very little to say. According to his under- 


standing of the report made by the Secretary of | 


the Treasury to Congress at this session, and also 
the report made by him at the last session, it was 
not the opinion of the Secretary that the revenue 


would be increased at all by increasing the duties |; 


on the favorite articles of the Senator. 


The honorable Senator from Pennsylvania had | 
admonished the Senate that the session was nearly | 


half gone; and that nothing had yet been done. If 
mere resolutions of inquiry were to be discussed, 
he feared that very little would be done. He com- 
mended the Senator’s admonition to his own atten- 
tion, As for himself, he had no sort of objection 
to the reference of this matter to the committee; at 
the same time he must be permitted to say, that he 
did not much admire the tact of the honorable Sen- 
ator in committing so great a question as that in- 
volved in the honorable Senator’s inquiry to so 
distinguished an opponent as the Secretary of the 
Treasury had shown himself to be to the views of 
the honorable Senator. 


Mr. SPEIGHT said he did not rise to oppose | 


the adoption of this resolution; but it was very 
apparent that it would be far more appropriately 
presented in the other branch of Congress. If, 
however, it were deemed. proper that the inquiry 
be made here, he begged leave to offer the follow- 
ing amendment to the resolution, in order that they 
might have all the views of the Secretary in rela- 
tion to this subject. 

Thé amendment was read as follows: 

“« And, furthermore, that he be requested to re- 
t port what articles on the free list may be taxed, 
‘and whatamount of duty should be laid thereon.” 

Mr. CAMERON, in reply to the honorable Sen- 
ator from Hlinois, said he was somewhat surprised 
at his remarks. For himself, he would only say, 
that he had not followed the example of that Sena- 
tor in making long and useless speeches. He had 
troubled the Senate only when he had something 
to say, and hereafter, whenever he felt it his duty 
to address the Senate, he should do so, though he 
might receive the admonitory reproof of that very 
learned and distinguished Senator. In the present 
ease, he only wanted a plain answer from the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to a plain question. He 
was willing to admit the ability of that high officer, 
and he was anxious to get his opinion upon a 
subject which greatly interested the people of his 
State; and when it .s procured, he will be happy 
if the Secretary should receive the aid of the very 
able Senator from Ilinois. He was particularly 
anxious to have such information on this subject 
as would enable us to provide a revenue to con- 
duct this war efficiently. His State felt deeply 
interested. in having the army well supplied. His 
friends—his neighbors and constituents—has filled 
its ranks. She had not only given the regiment 
called for, but she had added a second, and she 
had even sent a company of fine young men to fill 
up the quota of chivalrous Virginia. Of the five 
thousand men enlisted last year, she had furnished 
three thousand from her citizens. 

Mr. LEWIS said, if this inquiry was to be made 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, he would like to 
add another inquiry, viz: whether a good result 
might not be produced by a dimination of duties? 
In his opinion, there was a large class of articles 
upon which the duties under the tariff of 1846 were 
stil too high. He hoped, if inquiry was to be 
made at all, it would be in relation to a diminution 


9 


as well as to an increase, so that they might have 
full information upon the subject. 

Mr. NILES said, notwithstanding the rebuke 
of his honorable friend, who thinks this resolution 
ought not to be debated, he very gladly availed 
himself of the opportunity to say a few words, | 
which might as well be said on this occasion as | 
| any other, on the subject generally of our finances. 
1, He was well aware, as every honorable Senator 
| must be, that this subject belonged more appro- 
| priately to the other end of the Capitol; at the same 
I| time, it was perfectly competent to a member of i 
|| this body, if not to originate bills, at least to pro- | 
pose inquiries; if not to frame a law, at least pre- | 
sent his views and suggest plans, in accordance 
i with what he conceived the interests of the coun- ; 


finances of the Government. He was not dis- 


t 


at this times He was very happy, however, to 
have an opportunity to say a few words in relation | 
| to it. He had no particular solicitude in regard to 
this resolution, either one way or the other. It 
proposed an inquiry certainly which would carry | 
them back to the proceedings of the last session— 
an inquiry into the modifications and changes 
which might be advantageously made in a law of 
| the last session. But his views in regard to that 
law had been fully expressed at that time, and he 
did not intend to renew the arguments which he 
had then used. He concurred with the President | 
—for he was entirely free from the trammels of 
party views, and looked only to what he consi- 
dered the great interests of the country, her finan- 
cial and industrial interests, and he wished other | 
| Senators could say the same—he fully concurred, | 
| he repeated, with the President in the desire that 
the tariff act of last session (that act having been 
passed and become the law of the land) should 
remain, at least until such time as it should be 
fairly tested. He should differ with the President | 
perhaps as to what would be the result of that | 
test, but he was willing that it should have a fair | 
trial. He did not wish to disturb cither the prin- | 
ciple or the details of that law at present; but the | 
question which he wished to present to the Senate 
and the country was this—and it was a grave gnes- 
tion— Whether that law, or any other, intended as 
the basis of a revenue system in a State of peace, 
| ought to trammel the action of the two Honses of ! 
Congress when a state of peace no longer existed : 
—when the circumstances of the country were en- 
tirely changed; whether Congress ought, in conse- 
quence of the existence of that law, to stand before 
the world, in view of foreign countries, and of the 
whole American people, as being entirely power- | 
less on this suhject of revenue for the uses of the | 
Government in a time of war. That was the 
question which he wished to submit. Now, what 
! was the scheme which was presented to the con- 
sideration of Congress to supply the treasury at a 
time when the country was engaged in an expen- 
sive war? Jt appeared to be supposed that the 
action of Congress was circumscribed, that their 
hands were tied up; that there was nothing remain- 
ing to which they could look for revenue but the | 
small and meagre list of free articles. With regard 
to that, he had no particular objection to placing a 
duty upon those articles; that duty would not | 
touch the question of the protective policy; that | 
had been already disposed of. The list of free | 
articles heretofore had usually comprehended the 
raw material, the element of the industry of the ! 
country; but now that deseriotion of article had 
been brought within the list of articles taxed; and 


j 
| 


try required, in relation to the subject of the i 


posed, however, to go very fully into the subject i: 


of this 


| 


ii millions at the close of the present year. 


; connexion with other sources of revenue, it would 
| be certainly worthy of attention; butstanding alone, 
| he thought it was altogether too insignificant: Tn” 
| what condition, then, were they placed ?: After 
| the commencement of a war, be if remembered, for: 
| such was the fact—at a time when (and the expe- 
rience, the sagacity, and statesmanship, of alina- 
tions had sanctioned the policy) the state of the 
finances of a country should be placed in a condi- 
tion corresponding, in a reasonable degree‘at least, 
| to the expenditures of that country—were they ‘to 
go on and make no provision at all for-increasing: 
their means in proportion: as their expenditures 
increased ? Were they going to miake’no provision 


t 


| atall for the extraordinary expenditures occasioned: 


| by the war? Did gentlemen believe that the credit: 
; of this country could be sustained under a state of 
hings like this? They were told, in the official 
report of the highest financial officer of the Gov- 
j ernment, that the expenditures of the past year 
| amounted to fifty-five millions, and he thought they 


z 


|| might safely conclude that the expenditures of the 


| present year, ifanything was to be done, as seemed 
contemplated, to increase our forces, in order to 
prosecute the war with vigor and energy, Jooking 
to the expected result, would not be less than sixty 
millions. Where were their means to meet this 
i expenditure? Why, they were told by the Secre- 
| tary that there might be twenty-eight millions de- 
i rived from the cnstoms, and about three millions 
land a half, he believed, from the public lands. 
But he feared that these estimates were overstated;. 
that they would not be fulfilled; estimates were 
i very uncertain things. The Secretary, a year 
| ago, estimated the receipts from the public lands 
at about a million of dollars less than his estimate 
i year. Why was that?, He thought it 
i could be accounted for in two ways. At the time 
, of the former estimate it was the policy of the 


t 
| Secretary, in order to maintain a theory, to under- 


li take to show that the income of the Government 


was falling off, which falling off he attributed to 
| the tariff act of 1842. But it was unnecessary to 
| take up the time with this matter at present. He 
believed that the receipts of the Government were 
over-estimated, and that the expenditures were 
| understated by several millions of dollars. Inany 
| view of it, there would be a deficiency of about 
| thirty-five millions, and this deficiency must be met 
i in some way. This thirty-five milions, in con- 
| nexion with the existing debt of some seventeen 


i millions, would make a debt of upwards of fifty 


Why, 
| if the war continued, and they went on at this 
rate, adding thirty-five millions yearly, together 
| with the interest upon these sums, what would be 
theresult? Indeed it seemed to be the settled poli- 
cy of the executive branch of this Government to 
carry on this war exclusively by loans, without 
providing any additional revenue, in any shape or 
form whatever. Well, sir, I am totally opposed 
to any such policy. Iam opposed to it as destruc- 
tive of the powers of this Government, and as in- 
imical to the prosecution of the war itself. Tam 
for a “igorous prosecution of this war, and I be- 
lieve that the first thing to be done, and without 
which everything else will be unavailing, is, to 
invigorate your treasury; to have a revenue which 
is adapted to the condition of the country. I be- 
lieve, sir, that, in the present state of your treasu- 
ry, this war must languish. And, sir, I must say. 
that I am extraordinarily inclined to believe that 
the feebleness of our condition now has been owing 
| to the emptiness of the treasury, and to this cause 
‘alone. Why were noi these ten regiments called 
for at an earlier period? Why are they not now 


i 
i 
i 
H 


i| forming a part of our army? Why was not that 
i| army ere this put in a condition to strike a decisive 


blow, or, at any rate, during the present favorable 
season of the year? It cannot now be done: we 
must wait another year; and, sir, I know of no 
reason but the feebleness of the treasury why we 
| have not been in a condition to act with a force ad- 
equate to the object in view. IT attribute it to that, 
and to that alone. erie, 

Well, how will it end, if we go on in this way? 
Will ovr condition improve? ‘Will it not become 
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worse and worse every-day? - We may continue 
to obtain loans, though there seems to be some 
doubt about our ability todo so. There is still, 1 
think; a way in which we can obtain loans, and | 
that-way is only by sanctioning and circulating a 
paper currency of this Government. ‘By means of 
treasury notes and this Government paper we may 
obtain loans from the mass of the people, but we 
can never obtain them from capitalists with the 
restrictions which exist in what is called the Inde- 
pendent Treasury act. We can undoubtedly ob- 
tain loans in the way I have said, but these loans 
must have a limit Is it for a moment to be sup- 
osed that we can go on in this way without know- 
ing when this war isto have an end, relying solely 
and entirely upon loans, without providing any | 
additional revenue to meet the interest upon these 
loans? Why, every man must see that the-credit 
of the Government will sink. It cannot be sus- 
tained in a course of action of this kind. [tis | 
impossible that it could be otherwise. There is | 
no such example in history, either in our own or 
in that of any other nation. A debt increasing at 
the rate of thirty-five millions a year, without pro- 
viding a single dollar to meet the interest on those 
loans! Sir, this is a strange state of things. There 
was an apparent inconsistency in the recommenda- 
tion of the President a year ago. We were then 
engaged in two controversies with foreign Powers, 
either of which; as it seemed to be the opinion of 
the Executive, might have resulted in disturbing 
the peace of this country. Well, sir, it might nat- | 
uratly have been supposed that the desire of the 
Executive would be to show those nations that we 
were in readiness, if it became necessary, to resort || 
to the last extremity. This would seem to be his 
obvious policy; and, to do this, it was to be ex- 
pected that he would suggest to the considera- 
tion of Congress the propricty of strengthening 
and increasing the finances of the country, in |} 
order to be prepared for a result of this kind, if 
it could not be avoided. But, instead of this, the 
Executive recommended a modification of the rev- 
enue laws. And for what purpose? With a view 
to increase the revenue? No,sir; but with a view 
to a reduction of the revenue, or at least to a reduc- 
tion of duties. [ had always supposed that the 
affairs of Government, like those of an individual, 
required that the state of the finances should be 
looked to before commencing any enterprise or 
undertaking, to see whether they were equal to the | 
demand that would be made upon them, 
seems no part of the policy of the present Execu- | 
tive; for when we became actually engaged in war, | 
when the matter was no longer doubtful, but war } 
had actually commenced, to my utter astonishment || 
ameasure was pressed upon us to reduce the rev- || 
enue. I said at the time what IT had to say upon | 
such a policy as that. I said then, and with per- 
fect sincerity, that I would support the interests of | 
the Administration against its own opinions. Ij 
spoke, of course, in a financial sense, and without 
reference to the details of the measure then pro- 
posed, or what might be its influence upon the į 
abor of the country. I believed there could be no || 
measure more unwise for the [xecutive to press || 
upon the legislative branch of the Government than 
to derange or cut down its finances at any time, 
and more especially at a time when the country 
was engaged in a war. It was to mea thing so 
extraordinary, that I could not well understand it, | 
except by supposing that some theory, designed | 
for a time of peace, had crept into the head of some i 


individual, and he was unwilling to give it up, | 


But this |) 


i the duties. 


| experience, 


reduce the finances of the Government below what 


they should be in a time of peace. It is a matter of 
simple arithmetic. I find by calculation that to sus- 
tain your peace standard of revenue under the new 
tariff act, you must have one hundred and forty-six 
millions.of importations. Whether youare likely 
to have this amount every one can judge for him- | 
self. I do not believe that we will. But, sir, our 
difficulty does not stop at this point. Ihave already 
alluded to this difficulty. It isnot so much that 
we have introduced a system which may bring the 
revenue down below the demands of a peace estab- 
lishment, but it is that we have tied up our hands, | 
that we have manacled our feet, that we aré no 
longer at liberty to act at all upon this great subject 
of supplying the pressing wants of the treasury. 
What is now to be done? The resolution of my 
honorable friend is calculated to disturb the exist- 
ing law. Well, I may vote for it; but we are told | 
the law must not be disturbed—cannot be disturbed. 
The Secretary might have recommended—without 
essentially disturbing his theory—he might have 
recommended a general addition to the rates of 
duty in all the schedules of this law, except, per- 
haps the last. This, I think, might have been done; 
but it seems that this is not proposed, and is not 
to be proposed. Well, sir, it has been the settled 
policy of this Government, from its foundation, to 
look to impost duties alone for revenue, except in 
time of war. This isthe main reliance, the main re- 
source, as every one knows; and every one knows, 
too, that the last war materially diminished our 
impost duties during its continuance, because it 
was a war with a great commercial nation, and our 
commerce was greatly disturbed; but as regards 
the present war, that is not the case. Our great 
and sole reliance for revenue was left to be avail- 


| able, if we had adapted our laws to it; but we have 


not done so, and we are now told that we cannot 
do it. Well, what then can be done? There is no 
proposition for any other mode of indirect taxa- 
tion, and I believe there are enough in both Houses 
of Congress who believe that this great source of 
revenue, imposts, must be fairly exhausted before | 
resort can be had to any other, whether in time of | 
war or peace, let the condition of the country be 
what it may. It is the settled policy of this coun- 
try that this source of revenue must be thoroughly 
exhausted before the people can be called on to 
contribute from any other. Well, sir, is it ex- 
hausted? Why, it does not accord with the theo- 
ry of the Secretary or the chairman of the Finance 
| Committee here to increase the revenue by raising 
According to their theory, to raise 
revenue you must reduce the duties. Well, I am 
willing to hear from the Secretary how much 
money he can get into the treasury by a further 
reduction, Iam willing that the experiment should 
be tried. Ido not mean to say that I would vote 
for such a law, because I have no belief in the 
doctrine. I believe that duties will produce reve- 
nue in the proportion which they bear to the im- 
portations in the aggregate. Importations are 
governed by the amount of exports, by the state 
of the enrrency, and other things; hence, I think 
the position is well established, that the amount of 
revenue will depend upon the average of duties. 
And now this whole scheme of increasing the 
revenue by diminishing the duties is found to be, | 
not only an hypothesis, not only an experiment, | 
but, sir, it isan experiment which is to be tried m 
the face of facts, and in opposition to our whole | 
That experience has shown us that | 
the rate of duties has had no influence on the im- 


though the condition of the country had changed, | 
I raised a warning voice at the time; for in my |: 
judgment it was not a revenue measure, even for 
peace. Imay be mistaken, however; it may prove |! 
to be. But, sir, it was clearly not a revenue meas- |! 
ure for war; it was nota revenue measure for the | 


condition in which the country at that time was || 
placed, without any act of ours, as we say, for the li 


war could not be avoided. Tam of that opinion; i 
it was the natural result of events that had taken |! 
place; it could not be avoided, It was the duty of | 
this Government to meet it, and it was our duty to I 
put the country in a condition to carry on and to |: 
sustain the war. And, sir, the first and most im- | 
portant clement for this end was a condition of the I 
finances of the Government adequate to the de- i 
mands which must necessarily, under such circum- || 
stances, be made upon them. fi 

Well, sir, a different policy prevailed; a measure 1 
was passed which was caloulated inall probability to i 


partations, but the revenue has been invariably 
greatest when the rate of duties was highest. The | 
state of the currency has had a thousand times 
more influence upon the amount of importations 


than the rate of duties has had, whether high or 
low. This, then, is an experiment to increase the 
revenue by diminishing the duties, directly con- 
trary to all experience; an experiment already 
exploded, as entirely inefficacious. 

Wel’, sir, I have said pretty much all I intended’ 
to say. I, for one, protest against this policy, I 
protest against it ag inconsistent with the protec- | 
tion of the country, as inconsistent with the vigor- | 
ous prosecution of the war, and as creating nnne- | 
cessarily a national debt. Why, do gentlemen | 
think that because we have a small war on our | 
hands, they are absolved from a reasonable accord 
to their own principles? And is it not one of the 


first principles of the Democratic party at least— | 
and I believe I might say of both parties—that a 


national debt is a national curse, and should. be 
avoided, if possible to be avoided? Nothing but 
extreme hazard, nothing but war in which a coun- 
try might be suddenly engaged by powerful in- 
vading force, can justify a reliance solely and ex- 
clusively on loans and the creation of a national 
debt. And shall we do nothing in a small war of 
this kind? Shall we do nothiig to sustain the 
treasury? Shall we not bear a part at least of the 
burden that we are thus creating? Ts it all to be 
handed over to posterity? Are we going to entail 
upon those who comé after us the blessings of a 
national debt of perhaps. an hundred millions? 
And, sir, let me make another remark. This is 
the way, I suppose, that we are to carry out this 
system falsely called a free-trade system—a mis- 
nomer altogether. ‘There is no such thing as free 
trade in this country, and there can be none so long 
as the settled policy of the country remains the 
same that it now is, to raise revenue from imports, 
because the two things are incompatible with each 
other. : 

Sir, [have taken up more time than I intended, 
but this is a subject not easily got rid of. . | was 
under the impression that, after a national debt had 
begun tö be created, we should cease to hear of free 
trade; but it now appears that we are still to have 
this wonderful system of free trade introduced, a na- 
tional debt being the basis of it! Everybody could 
see what must be the final result. They must of 
course come back toa system of high duties. Tam 
not an advocate for a high system of duties, but for 
a simple revenue system. I believe, however, the 
revenue of the country should, in time of peace at 
any rate, be derived wholly from imports, with the 
exception of what may be derived from the sales 
of the public lands; and I would avoid, by all 
means, in time of war, a reduction which must 
necessarily embarrass the finances of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. BENTON rose and observed that he hoped | 
the question would now be taken, unless some 
Senator should be particularly desirous of address- 
ing the Senate upon this subject, in which case he 
would of course give way; but he was desirous of 
introducing a matter which he considered of some 
importance; and he would be glad, therefore, that 
this should be now disposed of. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland, said it was not 
his purpose to offer any observations in regard 
either to the original resolution or the amendments 
which had been offered to it; but he rose simply 
to offer an amendment to the amendment of the 
Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. J. then submitted the following: 

“And whether, in his opinion, any tax which 
‘may be laid upon such articles will increase the 
‘price of the same to the consumer to any amount, 
‘and, if any, to what amount.” 

Mr. SPEIGHT accepted this amendment asa 
modification of his own. 

And the question being taken on the amendments, 
they were agreed to. 

And the resolution, as amended, was then adopt- 
ed, and is as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be 
directed to report to the Senate on what articles 
embraced in the tarif act of 1846 the duties ean be 
increased beyond the existing rates so as to aug- 
ment the revenue; and to what extent the said du- 
ties can be increased, and what additional revenue 
would acerue therefrom; and, furthermore, that he 
be requested to report what articles on the free list 
may be taxed, and what amount of duty should 
be laid thereon; and that he also report on what 
articles the rates of duties may be reduced below 
those imposed by the aforesaid act so as to increase 
the revenue; the rate of such reduction, and the 
amount to which the revenue would probably be 
increased thereby; and whether in his opinion any 
tax which may be laid upon such articles will in- 
crease the price of the same to the consumer to 
any amount, and, if any, to what amount. 


ENLISTMENTS IN THE ARMY. 
Mr. BENTON, from the Committee on Milita~ 


ry Affairs, reported a bill to ericourage enlistments 
in the army of the United States; and he asked for 
its immediate consideration. 

There being no objection, the bill was read a first 
and second time, and taken up as in committee of 
the whole. 

Mr. BENTON said: The bill hasa single ob- 
ject; it is to fill up the rank and file of the present 
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regular army. To accomplish that object, it has i 
two sections: one, to give the recruit the option of || 
enlisting for the term of the war with Mexico; the |} 
other, to give him a bounty of twelve dollars. | 
This is the object of the bill, and these the means 
proposed to accomplish it, There is a deficiency 
of five thousand men now in the rank and file of 
the army. The authorized regular establishment, 
of all arms, is sixteen thousand four hundred and 
sixty; the actual establishment is eleyen thousand 
four hundred and twenty; deficiency, fivethousand. ! 
To supply this deficiency is an object of great mo- 
ment, and worth more than a much greater num- 
ber in new regiments. By going into existing | 
regiments, these five thousand recruits: will be 
among trained men, and under trained officers, and 
will be worth double as much as if in new regi- 
ments among raw recruits and untrained officers; 
and besides, will be ready for service much sooner. | 
It is, therefore, a great object to get them. The 
means proposed will probally accomplish it. Five 
years is a fixed term, and looks long, and presents 
no way to shorten it; the alternative presents an 
unfixed term, but one which, in my opinion, must 
be far short of five years, and probably will be so 
in the opinion of the recruit. His imagination has 
room to expatiate there, and to suppose a period 
much short of five years, and to suppose it rightly. 
It will be the best term for the recruit, because it 
will probably be the shortest; and if he chooses, 
he can enlist again. It is the best term for the 
United States, for they want men for the war; and 
it will deprive the enemy of one of their grounds 
of reliance, that our troops will be entitled to dis- 
charges in the midst of a campaign. The bounty 
will be an inducement. It has always been usual | 
in time of war, and often in time of peace; and is 
now necessary, as the deficiency of five thousand 
in the rank and file announces: That deficiency 
exists in the infantry and artillery; not in the cay- 
alry and rifle. These latter corps are full; the | 
inducements in the rifle and cavalry service are 
sufficient, and therefore the bounty is only pro- | 
posed for the infantry and artillery. It puts the ; 
remedy where the defect exists, which is just in | 
itself, and also economical. The bill is fora good | 
object, and promises to accomplish it, and is pre- | 
sented single, that it may pass at once, without |! 
being delayed by debatable matter. I hope it will 
be passed this day, and that these five thousand 
men in the rank and file may be immediately re- 
cruited, and sent to their regiments. There will 
be vigor in such a movement. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN said, that in the present 
state of information which they had upon the sub- 
ject of the war, he should very cheerfully give his | 
vote for this bill. It became somewhat necessary, | 
however, that they should know how long the war 
was likely to continue; and with this view he | 
would take the liberty of inquiring of the chairman | 
of the Committee on Forcign Relations whether | 
any information had been received by this Gov- 
ernment as to the result of the deliberations of the }: 
Mexican Cofgress in ‘relation to the proposition 
which was understood to have been forwarded |; 
sometime ago from this Government for opening į 
negotiations for a peace, and which proposition, ' 
they were informed, was to be submitted to the 
Mexican Congress at its meeting which had taken 
place some forty days ago. : > 

[The chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations not being in his seat at this moment, 
there was no response to this interrogatory.] i 

Mr. CRITTENDEN continued.” If it were | 
proposed, he said, to carey on this war for any | 
length of time, he thought it would be far better |) 
to increase the army by enlistments than to make |: 
sudden and frequent calls for volunteers. He 
thought that the necessity of the case required that 
they should carry on the war vigorously. His | 
sentiments in relatie to the war itself were well ii 
known, and need not to be repeated. He regretted H 
the war, he deplored it, and wanted to sce it ended, 
and he should vote for such measures as seemed 
best calculated to bring it to a spcedy and honora- 
ble conclusion. And, in his opinion, according to 
the best view that he could take of the subject, 
there were no means better calculated to effect this | 
object than to prosecute the war with vigor, And | 
so long as he remained of this opinion he should |! 
be ready to vote for the supply of adequate means 
for its vigorous prosecution. He had heard other 
modes suggested, one of which was that our army 
should fall back and take a position upon such a | 
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j was the one which was most likely to. bring the 


| put an end to it. If they were to cease from active | 


| attack which the enemy chose to make; and it 


|| ing sort of way would lead to the worst results, as 


jį bringing it to a close; but until convinced that 


| entertained in regard to the origin and antecedents 
| of the war, he was determined to go as far as any 


| that war. Without the experience of those officers : 


to, and leave the Mexicans to act on the offensive, 
and to prosecute the war against us or not, at their 
option. He wished he could believe that this mode 


war to a speedy and satisfactory conclusion. But 
if they were to adopt this course, he feared that | 
they would be totally at a loss to know when the 
war was ended. It was the sword only that could : 


Operations, they would be obliged to stand with 
arms in their hands, ready at all times to meet any 


seemed to him that a wat carried on in this linger- 


regarded considerations of humanity, or any other. | 
He would be obliged to any gentleman who would. 
convince him that there was any other mode more 
humane, more economical of expenditures, of 


there was such a mode, and believing that their 
only alternate was to bring it to an end by a vigor- 
ous prosecution of the war, however deplorable | 
the consequences, he was ready to vote for such 
measures as tended to promote a vigorous prose- 
cution of the war. ! 
Mr. BENTON said, perhaps the Senator would | 
be able to answer his own question, when informed | 
that there had been no mails received from the city 
of Mexico since the period of the assembling of | 
the Mexican Congress. As the Senator contem- 
plated voting for this bill, he presumed there would 
be no opposition to its passage, and he would ask, 
therefore, that it be read a third time this day.» 
Mr. ARCHER said he believed that Senators 
on both sides of the Chamber concurred in the sen- 
timents expressed by the Senator from Kentucky 
as to the propriety of passing this bill; and he was 
not aware that any gentleman would be reluctant 
to accede to the request of the chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs that it be passed | 
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| boundary as-this Government intended to adhere i 


this day. An inquiry had been addressed by the | 
Senator from Kentucky to the chairman of the | 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and, as that gen- 

tleman was not now in his seat, it mi 


that some other member of the committee should i! On th 


state, as he now did, (having the honor to be one | 
of the members,) that no communication had been 
yet laid before that committee in relation to the | 
Senator’s inquiry. The probability, therefore, he | 
thought, was, that no answer had been received | 
by this Government. The honorable Senator from 
Kentucky, in announcing his readiness to support 
this bill, had taken occasion to express an opinion 
as to the mode in which this war should be con- 
ducted. He believed there was no Senator on 
either side who was not anxious for an opportu- 
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|| to grant any supplies, whether of men or. 
ght be proper || to arriv 


nity to express the opinions he entertained in rela- |! 


tion to the conduct of the war heretofore, and the 
best means to be adopted for bringing it to a speedy 
and honorable termination. But he did not think 
that such opportunity was properly afforded by 


i 
i 
i 

this bill. For his own part, whatever opinion he | 

| 
| 


man in yielding all necessary supplies; but he did 
not mean to go as far as the Senaior from Ken- 
tucky seemed to have done, and to declare his 
views, or even to intimate an opinion, as to what 
would be the best mode of conducting the war 
with a view to that result which all so much de- 
sired. THe did not think it expedient to do so for 
many reasons. The Executive must be possessed 
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of better information than Senatorscould be. What i 
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i ok | 
eventually find, whether supplies of men or money, | 
would conduce to the success of our arma. - 
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il ous prosecution of the war. 


i many strong reasons for it. 


from Virginia seems to think that T have blundered 

i along in this matter very unadvisedt: ee 
Mr. ARCHER. Not at all, sir. 
| Such thing to the Senator. 


Mr. CRITTENDEN, I think .the gentleman 


I imputed.no 


| has somewhat misapprehended me... have ‘not 


expressed any opinion whatever as to how the-war 
ought to be prosecuted, except that it ought tobe 
prosecuted vigorously. T have expressed no- opin- 
jon, much less committed myself, as. to any par- 
| ticular mode or project for terminating the war; 
; but merely stated that T-have heard it sugeested 
that it would be better to abstain from acti e oper- 
ations altogether, and to fall back to such Jine as 
it may be intended to maintain as a boundary, and 
wait there for such attack as Mexico: may choose 
to make. I did say, however, that such a mode 
of proceeding would -be to make a lingering and 
endless war, Involving an expense almost as much 
as active operations would require: There vould 
be none of the restraints or constraints of war, to 
make the parties feel the necessity of peace.” I can 
see no need of jt under such a system, and there- 
fore I say, that on a comparison of these means, 
active, vigorous war seems to me better calculated 
and more conducive to the end we all have in 
view—the speedy termination of the'war. .] give 
this as my opinion, as the matter is presented to 
my mind; but I am ready to hear any suggestions 
from any quarter, and to adopt any suggestions 
from any quarter, of a mode by which this deplo- 
rable war can be brought to the best conclusion, 
That is what I said. That is what I say in ad: 
vance ; and I think F cannot change my opinion. 
I go for any mode which shall promise an early 
specific settlement of the war; but as long as I en- 
tertain my present views, to be consistent, I must 
go for the boldest, most vigorous prosecution of the 
war. I go for all the measures that will supply 
the means that will be adequate and necessary. . : 

Mr. ARCHER, too, avowed his concurrence in 
that branch of the opinions of the gentleman from 
Kentucky wherein he had shown he was willing 
money, 
e at the conclusion of an honorable peace. 
at point they both agreed. They both would 
i lend their coöperation to the best means that would: 
i lead to that conclusion; but he would not, as that 
Senator had done, commit himself to an expression ` 
| of opinion as to what would be the best mode. He 
knew there were a great many persons who think 
there is no other mode of reaching that end except 
by advancing, as the cant phrase is, and <‘ revel- 
ling in the Halls of the Montezumas.”’ Sir, I doubt 
if that would be the best mode of bringing it toa 
conclusion; and if that is what my friend meang 
to express by his avowal in favor of a vigorous 
prosecution of the war, I will say that I am not 
prepared to’ express such an opinion now. I have 
If I were to express 
such an opinion, | might hereafter have an expres- 
sion of opinion to retract. 1 do not think we are 
called upon now to express any other opinion, on 
either side, than that of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, in which I concur, that we will give a cor- 
dial support to the war. But I mean to say for 
myself, and for myself only, that while I stand 
pledged and willingly committed to the support of 
the war, I do not mean to stand committed to any 
peculiar mode of conducting the war. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN rose but for one word 
more. Fle had certainly no right to feel dissatis- 
fied with any opinion of the Senator from Virginia, 
though he had thought that that Senator’s remarks 
were intended to convey the idea that he (Mr. C.) 
had been less cautious and more hasty in the ex 
pression of his opinions than was prudent., His 
opinions were certainly worth so little that he often. 
expressed them hastily; but. he would also-say 
that he was always ready to retract them when 
he was satisfied they were erroneous. He might 


i| now have expressed his views with his usual want 


of caution; but ifany gentleman can point out any 
other mode better calculated to attain an honorable 
peace, he should be thankful to the gentleman who 
offered it, The gentleman seemed to suppose that 
possibly there might be-included in his means—a 
vigorous prosecution of the war—some i a of 
reaching the Halls of the Montezumas and revelling 
there. The gentleman could hardly suspect that 

such an idea was intended to be included by him 
| in the terms he used when he spoke of the vigor- 
> lt was peace, and 


Mr. CRITTENDEN. The honorable Senator ji peace only, which he desired, and to attain peace 
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ted to that object. 
"The bill was then ordered to bė engrossed for a 
third reading, and read a third time. and passed. 


PRINTING OF MEMORIALS. 


The Senate next proceeded to the consideration 
of the report of the Committee on Printing, on the 
memorial of inhabitants of the parish of St. Mary’s, 
Louisiana, in relation to the modification of the 
tariff, which the committee recommended be not 
printed. 

Mr:-SIMMONS moved to amend the report by 
striking out the word ‘not,’ so that the report 
will recommend the printing of the memorial. He 
could not understand why the committee should 
be adverse to printing memorials of this character, 
coming, as this did, from some of the most intel- 
ligent men in the country, and suggesting what 
they believed to be the appropriate means of im- 
proving the revenues of the country. This ques- 
tion—the improvement of the revenues of the coun- 
try—it seemed from what had transpired in this 
Senate Chamber this morning, was one which was 
interesting to every Senator; and it seemed to be 
making an invidious distinction to refuse to print 
suggestions of that character, when they printed 
every memorial containing suggestions for decreas- | 
ing the means of the treasury. He had three or 
four memorials on his table at the present moment | 
which had been printed by order of the Senate, 
every one of which prays for some draft on the 
treasury, some appropriation, some expenditure, 
or something for carrying on another policy than 
that of obtaining revenues. Now, these planters 
of Louisiana, as was stated here the other day, 
have invested in the sugar growing interest fifty 
millions of dollars, and they suggest some means 
of benetiting the treasury, while their interests are 
protected from sacrifice. This was a very important 
consideration. The last year there were two and 
a half millions collected for the treasury from sugar 
alone; nay, it amounted to nearly three millions; 
whereas, atthe present rates, the amount collected 
would not be more than one and a half millions. 
It had been recommended to resort to a tax on 
coffee; hut a tax of twenty-five per cent. on that 
article would not amount to the loss of duty on 
sugar alone. Were they, then, entirely to disre- 
gard these suggestions? Were they to throw away 
this million and a half in the hopeless prospect of 
getting it on coffee? Fe thought at this juncture 
it would be wisc in the Congress of the United 
States to listen to all the suggestions of the people 
who were interested, in reference to the improvement 
of the revenues of the country; but especially not to 
mark out this kind of memorial, by refusing to 
print it, as indicated by the report of the commit- 
tee. The finances of the country were vow ina 
critical position, and it behooves Congress to sat- 
isfy the people, so far as they can, that after pay- 
ing all due regard and attention to other branches, 
they can see no better course to pursue for the pro- 
duction of revenue than that which may be resorted 
to, Butevery suggestion made to them in refer- 
ence to the finances of the country, should be re- 
spectfully listened to. They should, at least, pay 
as much respect to memorials of this character as | 
to propositions to build warchouses—to proposi- 
tions for the expenditure of large sums of money 
in order to accommodate importations on foreign 
account. He was astonished that a memorial like 
this should be so summarily disposed of. It came | 
from a respectable body of men, and it was couch- 
ed in respectful terms, and it suggested one of the 
most certain and reliable articles in the catalogue 
of imports for the production of revenue. It sug- 
gested that this Government should go back, in its 
necessities, to a rate of duties by which nearly 
three millions of dollars were produced on a single 
article; and they would refuse even to print it, and 
would pass it by without attention! Ele would 
not detain the Senate; but he expressed the hope 
that they should not reject a certain source of rey- 
enue to run after the phantom of a duty on tea and 
coffee. They had heard it said here the other day 
that sugar was higher than it was before the duty 
was reduced. If this, then, were so, and they had 
no right to doubt it, they lost all motive to continue 
the reduction, for the consumer got it no cheaper, | 
and the country lost the revenue, 


‘any objection being made, merely on the motion 


Mr. CASS called for the 
rial. 

The Secretary read it accordingly. — - j 

- Mr. CASS said it seemed to him-that the peti- 
tioners did not confine themselves to the subject- 
matter of their memorial, but went into an attack 
on a representative ih the other branch of Con- 
gress. The ground taken in the memorial, respect- 
Ing the imposition of duties, had no influence on 
his mind whatever in determining his course re- 
specting the printing. He was as willing that the || 
memorials should be printed on one side as the | 
other, but this was an attack on a representative 
in the other House with which the Senate had 
nothing to do. 

Mr. SIMMONS replied, that the Senator from 
‘Michigan must see that means were specified for 
raising revenue by a duty on sugar, and they had 
only discussed the conduct of their representative, | 
for the reason that they did not wish his course to 
be understood as meeting their approval. He un- 
derstood that one reason why a member of the 
committee was opposed to the printing of the me- 
morial was, that these petitioners had here a rep- 
resentative to speak for them; but it would be dis- 
covered that the constituents of that representative 
disapproved of his conduct without distinction of 
party. It was not, then, for the purpose of in- 
juring that representative that they had spoken, 
but to disavow hisacts, when he perhaps honestly 
thought he was acting for their interest. 

Mr. CHALMERS had no idea when the report 
was brought in, of producing so extensive a debate 
on the tariff of 1846. Now, asa reason why he 
was opposed to the printing of this memorial, it 
contained a very gross, and unnecessary, and un- 
called-for attack on a representative in the other 
branch of Congress. It did not say their repre- ji 
sentative was wrong in his opinion, but that he 
was unfaithful. Inevery other respect the memo- 
rial was entitled to great respect; but he thought |; 
the Senate should not print a memorial charging || 
unfaithfulness on a member of the other body. || 
With respect to the remark of the Senator from į; 
Rhode Ísland, that memorials on other subjects had 
been printed, he replied that it was not done by 
direction of the Printing Committee. For his part 
he was opposed to the printing of such memorials, 
and had been since he had been a member of that | 
committee. He was opposed to printing any pa- 
pers that would lead to no practical good. He | 
saw no reason why memorials sent here should be | 
printed, unless it was that the people who gent 
them might see themselves in print, If they have 
grievances to complain of, and they ask for a re- 
dress of their grievances, he was willing that their 
memorial should be printed; but no Senator, on 
reading this, could fail to discover that the duty | 
on sugar was not the object—not the main object į 
of this memorial. Lt was to cast an imputation on j 
their representative in the other branch of Con- 
gress, whom they thought had not voted right on 
the tariff of 1846. He (Mr. C.) could not lend 
himself to any such thing as that; and he regretted 
that the printing of this memorial was to be precip- į 
itated. A great deal of trash had heretofore been 
printed by the Senate, but not on a report of the | 
Printing Committee. That these memorialists | 
have suffered by the tariff of 1846, may be true; 
that they may hereafter suffer, might be true; but | 
it would be time enough for the Senate gravely to | 
debate whether they should print such petitions } 
when that is made manifest, and it became neces- | 
sary to take action upon it. But to print men’s | 
fancies, when they are merely fancies, was a very 
inappropriate expenditure of the public money, in | 
his opinion. He certainly intended no disrespect 
to the memorialists, but he intended to prevent || 
them being guilty of disrespect to a member of the |; 
other House, by the printing of their memorial. | 

Mr. H. JOLINSON said this was certainly nota || 
question of much importance, yet he could not but | 
express his surprise at the refusal to print a peti- 
tion coming from so highly respectable a source, 
on a subject of the highest importance, not only to 
the memorialists and to the State of Louisiana, but 
to the whole western country, as was stated in the 
petition, and as he knew to be the fact, when peti- | 
tions were printed every day, not only during this, į 
but during former sessions—petitions, too, on pri- ; 
vate subjects, of which they had printed several 
during the present session. They had printed 
petitions on the subject of private claims, without 


reading of the memo- 4 


i duct of their representatives ? 


of the Senator presenting them. “He remembered 
that, but the other day, the Senator from New York 
{Mr. Dix] presented petitions relating to private 
claims, which, on his motion, were printed with- 
out any opposition, as he understood. He knew, 
however, they were printed on the motion of the 
Senator, without reference to the Printing Com- 
mittee. And yet here was a memorial presented, 
which was signed by a mass of the most intelli- 
gent and respectable planters of Louisiana, on a 
subject of vital importance to them—a subject on 
which they have had much practical experience 
for years—a subject which is not only of vital im- 
portance to them, but to the whole western coan- 
try; in short, it was a national subject; and yet, 
forsooth, objections were made to printing it, while 
petitions for private claims have been printed sim- 
ply on the motion of the Senator presenting them. 
‘This was certainly a little singular. To be sure, 
it was not a matter of much importance; but the 
petitioners were men whom he knew to be of the 
highest respectability, who spoke, as he hat re- 
marked before, on a subject of the highest impor- 
tance. The great objection, however, seemed to 
be, because the memorialists had therein expressed 
their disapproval of the conduct of their immediate 
representative. Well, have they not the right to 
speak so? This memorial he considered as coming 
in the shape of instructions to their representative. 
He could see nothing disrespectful in it to the rep- 
resentative referred to, of whom he knew many of 
the signers were warm personal and political 
friends. He denied that their object was, as had 
been asserted, not so much to produce a change in 


| the law of last year, as to censure their represent- 
‘ative, 


Ele knew that was not their object in sign- 
ing this petition; nor was such his object in pre- 
senting it. They, to be sure, go on to state how 
the interests of Louisiana have grown up under 
the tariff heretofore, and how they are now about 
to be sacrificed by the repeal of that tariff; and, in 


| detailing the injury which the people of Louisiana 


will incur from the late law passed by Congress, 


i they say that their representative had not repre- 


sented their interests. And was it not natural that 
they should allude to it? And was it natural that 
they should send their memorial to a representa- 
tive who was opposed to their interests? No; 
they send it to their Senator, with a request that 
he would present it, not with a view to censure 
their representative, but with a view to producea 
repeal of the Jaw which they justly say it is im- 
portant to the nation should be repealed during the 
war—at a time when the means of the Govern- 
ment require an augmentation of duties on imports. 
The Secretary of the Treasury admits that the re- 
duction of the duty on sugar will result in a dimi- 
nution of a million and a half of the revenue, but 
he (Mr. J.) would venture to say that the reduc- 
tion would amount to two millions at least; and 
this, too, in a time of war, when the Government 
cannot be carried on without augmented means. 
And have not the people the right to speak of the con- 
He did not concur 
with gentlemen who say this is an impeachment 
or acensuring of their representative. He knew 
many of these signers to be warm personal and 
political friends of the representative, and they 
have alluded to his conduct, as he (Mr. J.) con- 
ceived, in the way of instructions, And he had 
been under the impression that it was a Demo-- 
cratic doctrine, that the people have the right to 
instruct their Representatives and the Legislatures 
their Senators, which was r@peatedly done. 

Mr. ARCHER felt constrained to say a word, 
not on the merits of this petition, but on the 
strange and extraordinary reason given against 
printing it. As had been observed by the Senator 
who had just taken his seat, it was a memorial 
from respectable people, respecting public policy, 
which affects the interests of the memorialists. 
This certainly would seem to give them some 
claim to have their memorial printed. That was 
not contested. Well, then, on what: ground was 
it resisted? Why, here are people of these United 
States alleging their grievances—allecing that they 
cannot be heard in the other House, because their 
fepresentative is opposed to their interests, or 
what they conceive to be their interests, and they 
are to be precluded from being heard here, because 
some Senators think the language is not so re- 
spectful as it ought to have been. Now he (Mr. 
A.) should be glad to know how the people are 


‘tw contrive to be heard in Congress if this sort 
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of argumentation is to prevail. They were denied | 
a. proper organ in the House of. Representatives; | 
and when they spread their grievances here, they 
are not to be heard, because we think they have 
not treated their representative properly. Why, 
have they not the right, if they conceive their 
representative has betrayed their trust, to ex- 
press that opinion? Is the Senate of the United 
States to take a supervising authority over the 
expression of the, people of this country of the 
grievances they endure?’ Because the memorial- 
ists say something that does not suit our taste— 
making no imputations on us here, which it 
would be competent in us to reject, but com- 
menting on something elsewhere, which does not 
altogether meet our taste—iheir memorial is to be 
laid aside. I have always understood that we are 
able to protect our own dignity, but I never heard 
that the Senate of the United States had set itself 
upto protect others; and from what? Why, against 
the complaints of their own constituencies. These 
memoprialistssay they have been immensely injured, | 
and I, for one, protest against the denial to print | 
their statement of grievances. I do not feel dis- 


Dat I say, and demand, that this memorial, under | 
such circumstances, should be allowed to go to the 
people of the United States, and that it be not 
stifled here, coming as it does from a source so 
ee aaa I hope the motion to print will pre- 
val. 

Mr. CHALMERS regretted that the few obser- 
vations he had made against the printing of this 
memorial should have led to such a debate. He 
felt still more mortified that a Senator so remark- 
able for his courtesy, both here and elsewhere, 
should not know what was due to the other branch 
of Congress. 

Mr. ARCHER interposed, and said he should 
regret exceedingly, if any remark of his should be 
deemed uncourteous to any one in either House. 

{J. K. Warker, Esq., the Private Secretary of 
the President, here appeared below the bar, and 
announced a message to the Senate from the Presi- 
dent of the United States. ] 

Mr. CHALMERS said he must at least en- | 
deavor to set -himself right with the Senate as to 
the motive which induced him to make this report; | 
and he was satisfied if the Senator from Virginia | 
would turn the matter over in his mind, he would 
see, in the principle which he had laid down, that | 
this body could protect itself, sufficient to induce | 
them to refuse to be the medium of attacks on the 
other branch. They were told that this was an 
instruction from the constituents to the representa- 
tive. Then why was it here? The Senator from 
Virginia says it is here because they cannot be 
heard there. If their memorials are respectful, 
they will be presented and will be heard there, not- 
withstanding their representative may differ from 
them in opinion. But were the doors of the Uni- 
ted States Senate to be opened to abusive letters 
on representatives or public officers? And were 
they not only to be received, but printed? He 
conceived that the Senate had rights, and a duty | 
also, in relation to documents which came there. 
Yt was the duty of the Senate to judge whether the 
expression of these documents was respectful, and 
whether they are such as can receive the sanction 
of this body. But this memorial is not for this 
Senate; and it should go to the other House. If 
it was an instruction for a representative, let it go 
to the House of Representatives, and that House | 
will be able, as the gentleman from Virginia says 
this House is, to protect its own dignity. But he 


osed to treat this as a matter of opinion merely, || 


was really surprised to be called upon in this grave 
rnanner to defend the report of the Printing Com- | 
mittee refusing to print a statement of the fancics 
of these memorialists, whose interests may or ma 
not possibly suffer. They reminded him forcibly 
of a certain sensitive female, whose tears flowed 
fast on the margin of a stream as she contemplated 
the possibility of her unborn infant being drowned | 
there. These memorialists here deplored fancied 
ills to arise from the tariff of 1846; they weep at | 
the prospect of being drowned in its stream, while | 
they stand on its happy and prosperous banks. 
Mr. SIMMONS did not-design to protract this | 


debate, and therefore he should make no allusion | 
to weeping females, much less to their unborn 
children. Ele merely wished to call the attention 
of the Senator to one reason which fell from him, 
which had no reference to discourtesy of language 
which he supposed was used towards this repre- 


|| ginia on the other side, would have been more ap 
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| to sustain the revenues of the country, and toli 
supply the wants of the treasury of the country as || c 


| suggestions of practical, intelligent, and patriotic | 


sentative. When this memorial came before the |} 
Committee on Printing, he did not think there was |! 
anything in it disrespeciful to their representative. 
He merely thought, when he heard it read, that 
the people of that district had said, as they had 
the right to say, that their representative misrepre- 
sented their interests; and they gave their reasons 
for saying so, that their silence might not be con- 
strued into an approval of his vote. Now, was 
not that respectful? But the Senator from Missis- 
sippi said he was opposed to the printing for an- |! 
other reason: he was opposed to it on public |; 
grounds. He says it comes here requesting a 
thing to be done, and they should be content to 
print memorials when there was some prospect of 
granting their prayer—thus conveying the idea that 
it was hopeless to expect that our revenue system 
can be possibly altered. Was there then no pos- 
sibility of improving the revenues of this country? 
Were they then to go on, and lay impost duties on 
tea and coffee, or see the country straightened to 
degradation in its finances and suffering in its credit, 
when there were propositions honestly entertained 
to give equal facilities to the revenue and greater 
advantages toa portion of ourcitizens? The Senator 
from Mississippi says he is opposed to printing this | 
memorial, because there is no prospect of any action | 
of that sort. He would print, if it were possi- | 
ble that there could be any action of that kind. 
That is what [ understood the Senator to say; and 
I should like to know what that Senator means by 
precluding those who are as sincerely desirous as 
he, or any other friend and supporter of the Ad- 
ministration, from preventing want and penury and |i 
degradation coming on our people for lack of 
Does he mean to say we will go on in 
this particular line of policy, and that the people 
have no right to suggest any other means, or any 
more appropriate resource? Every one must see, 
so far as our present means are concerned, they 
are wholly inadequate, and that other means must 
be employed. | 

This morning the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Nives] showed it to be the prevailing senti- 
ment that they should exhaust the means of rais- 
ing revenue by duties on imports before any other 
resource was resorted to; and here was the very 
best article indicated in this memorial to supply a | 
part of the deficiency. He called the attenuon of 
the Senate to this, because there was a disposition 
manifested to follow the track which had been 
seen to be destructive. He had as much solicitude 
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any friend of the Administration could have. He 
would go as far as they would go, perhaps even 
farther; and he had no theories in his way. -He 
would take, as wise men always would do when 
in a state of distress, the beaten track and sources 
of revenue which had heretofore been found suc- | 
cessful; and if, after that had been done, any other 
could be suggested that would be likely to produce | 
diminution of the deficiency, it should have his 
support. But he could not consent, when two 
propositions were suggested like these, either to 
tax coffee or go back to the sugar tax, to do that 
which would be like a poll tax on the people of | 
this country, with no advantage to any one, when 
he could putit on sugar and stimulate industry. 
His sincere object was to supply the deficiency in 
the treasury, aud his convictions were that these | 


men, were such as would aid in replenishing the 

treasury; and why, then, should they not be heard? | 
This war would turn out to be no chiidren’s play, | 
Look at the report which was before them. They f! 
were asked to supply fifty millions of dollars for |; 
the succeeding year; and what prospect had they | 


nays on his motion. | 

The yeas and nays were ordered. E 

Mr. ATHERTON said it certainly was not his | 
intention on this unimportant question, which was ; 
simply to strike out the word “not,” to go into a | 
discussion of the tariff law or the Mexican war. | 
lt seemed to him that some of the suggestions | 
which had been made by the gentleman from Vir 


plicable, if the question had been on the reception 
of the memorial, or that partof it which reflects on 
the course of a member of the other House. But 
the objections which I have to the printing of this | 
memorial are sufficient in my mind, without enter- 


j in accordance with jt. 


ing into that part of the memorialat all, The Sen: 
ator from Louisiana has. expressed. his surprise. 
that the committee should have reported’ against 
the printing of this memorial. Now it is just as 
proper in me to express my surprise that those 
who presented it should desire to havé it printed: 
For what good is it to be done? It is a memorial to 
the Senate of the United States; and has not every 
Senator here heard it? Does not every one know 
ts contents? With what object, then, is it to be 
printed? Is it merely that it may go among ‘our 
documents? for we do not propose to print any. 
extra number for distribution. It has been’asked if 
we will not hear these petitions. Why this me- 
morial has been heard and referred. The subject 
has been spoken of as if it was the general rule to 
print all memorials. I know, perhaps through some 
irregularity, that some memorials have been print- 
ed; but. the gentleman from Rhode Island will do 
us the justice to say, that the committee have not 
reported in favor of printing these memorials. Nor 


| can that be necessary, as I had occasion to.say the 
other day; for when memorials are brought before 
| the Senate, they are referred, and their, important 


facts are imbodied in the report of the committee, 
and thus they come before the Senate and the 
country man imposing form. The Senator asks, 
Will you notlisten to these petitioners? Will you 
deny the memorialists the privilege of having them 
Spread upon your journal? I was not aware that 
it was our habit to spread memorials on the jour- 
nal. And is it a denial to listen to memorials when 
they are read to this body? Why, then, should 
this memorial be made an exception from the gen- 
eral rule? There is nothing new in this memorial. 
There are no new facts or statistics in it. The 
Senator from Rhode Island has referred to the vast 
expense to which the treasury is subject. It seems 
to me, then, to be the best course under such cir- 
cumstances and state of affairs, not to go to the 
expense of printing when no good can result. 
Besides, it has already been printed. Itisa printed 


| memorial as it comes to us. These considerations 
| are sufficient to induce me to refuse to print this 


and all other memorials from which no good can 
arise. But one remark further. This memorial is 
supposed to be disrespectful toa member of the other 
House. No one will deny to these memorialists 
the right to speak of their representatives; but it is 
a principle of parliamentary law that members of 


| each House should avoid that which will embroil 


them with the other House. Even a desire to 
speak in one House of the acts of the other, is 
checked as unparliamentary for these reasons; and 
if a petition comes here, then, containing disre- 
spectful imputations, is it not disrespectful to print 
it and put it among our records? Suppose a memo- 
rial to go tothe other House, which was disrespect- 
ful to any Senator, would it not be disrespectful 
to receive it, and more especially to print it? I 
think that is the principle which applies in this 
case, in consequence of the danger we should be in 
of violating that parliamentary law which guards 
the two, Houses against embroiling themselves 
with each other. And it seems to me that the ex- 
pressions quoted by the Senator from Rhode Island 
were not correctly given. If I recollect the pur- 
port, it accuses the representative of being unfaith- 
ful to his trust. 

Mr. SIMMONS: Unfaithful to their interests. 

Mr. ATHERTON. Well, itisa serious impu- 
tation on a member of Congress. 

Mr. CHALMERS said the Senator from Rhode 
Island thought it very strange and extraordinary 
in him that he should be opposed to printing 
memorials from men so respectable; and on the 
subject of taxing tea and coffee, he added, that-he 
had no theory himself, but that he wanted. light 
wherever he could obtain it, and that he would act 
Well, if that Senator has 
no theory of protection, I have none of free trade. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I said [had no theory which 
would prevent me taxing the free articles. 

Mr. CHALMERS begged the gentleman from 
Rhode Island to recollect that his constituents had 
not enjoyed the benefit of thirty per cent. protection 
on their cotton. The Senator from Rhode Island 
manifested an anxious solicitude to protect cotton 
manufactures of every description and those which 
were identical. He therefore exhibited a fellow- 
feeling with the Louisiana planters and the sugar 
interest. That Senator, therefore, should not feel 
astonished if he (Mr. C.) had a fellow-feeling with 
those who have no protection. With those whe 
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have a community of interest, “ a fellow-feeling 
makes ug Wondrous ‘kind:”* ee 
Mr. REVERDY JOHNSON said, although the 
question before the Senate was apparently unim- 
portant, it seemed to him to involve a principle of 
a good deal of importance. He understood the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Cass] to take differ- 
ent ground, and to object, because it reflected on a 
member of thè other House. He thought the Sen- 
ator from Michigan said that but for that he would 
be willing to print this memorial; and he inferred, 
though it was not said in terms, that such would 
have been the course of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. ChaLmeks.] The Senator, from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Áráerton] was dpposed to the 
printing because it would cost a little money. 
w he (Mr. J.) rose to express his opinion—an 


Opinibn in which he differed from the two Senators |} 


from Michigan and Mississippi—and to state very 
briefly the grounds of that difference. In 1846, 
the tariff policy of this country, not only as it was 


established in 1842, but from a time long antece- |! 


dent, was radically changed; changed, because the 
Senate and the other House of Congress were of į 
opitiion—and so was the Executive—that it was 
radically defective. That policy had been, by the 
imposition of duties, to protect, designedly, the 
agricultural, the planting, as well as the manufac 
turing industry of the country; and almost cocval 
with that system was found the protection of the 
sugar interest by the imposition of duties. The | 
change to which he had alluded, and in which the | 
tariff of 1846 was founded, was based on the ! 


assumption that it was unconstitutional, either in |! 


terms, or unconstitutional looking to the spirit of 
our organic law, to protect by duties any portion 
of the industry of the country designedly @but to 
protect incidentally was all night enough. Well j 
now, this representative in the other House, who is- 
alluded to in this memorial, shared in that opinion, 
honestly, no doubt; for he (Mr. J.) should be the 
last man on this floor to assail either that repre- 
sentative or any other member of the other House, 
or to impeach his moral character and conduct. 
And what was done by this memorial? A large 
number of planters, of the district which that 
member represents, impressed by the conviction 
that their intercsts were sacrificed by the act which 
received that representative’s sanction in 1846, 
and believing it utterly and completely useless to 
hope to effect a change through bim, present them- , 
selves before us, stating their reasons for that opin- | 
ion, in whathe (Mr. J.) considered respectful terns. 
Now he understood’ the Senators from Michigan 


country had the tight io be heard, for they liad’ 
not only thé right to be. heard, but to be obeyed 
when they are heard. They had: the right to in- 
fluence their representatives just as the State Legis- 
laturés had the right to influence the judgments of 
their respective Senators here. What would be- 
come of the constituencies were it otherwise? 
These constituents, then, had the right to express 
their opinions of the coursé of their representative 
in respectful language; and without the personal 
knowledge of the Senator from Louisiana, (Mr. H. 
Jonwson,} looking at the document alone, he was 
Satisfied that it was not the purpose of these me- 
morialists to inipute corrupt motives to their rep- 
resentative. Why then should they not be heard? 
Are we the only wise and éxperienced men in the 
nation? {ys all the wisdom, and virtue, and judg- 
ment, to be found heres Have not the people 
experience, and wisdom, and virtue? and have 
they not the right to speak as their experience, and 
wisdom, and virtue may lead them to speak? 
(The Clerk of the House of Representatives ap- 
| peared below the bar, with the bill to promote 
cnlistments in the army, which the House of Rep- 
resentatives had passed, with an amendment. } 
Mr. R. JOHNSON continued. Well, now, 
where were they going to stop? Fle thought it 
his duty, for instance, to assume a certain course 
on any question; he differed from his constituents; 
and they come and ask the Senate to hear their 


that difference, and to say that they had no reason 
to expect that any bill, respecting which there was 
such a difference, would be repealed by any action 
of his; and they were not to be heard because it 
was disrespectful to the Senator from Maryland! 
Sir, ours is a popular Government, founded on an 
enlightened popular will, and that will will be 
heard, sooner or later, whether gentlemen consent 
or refuse, and in spite of what they nay do. He 
did not care whether they printed this memorial or 
not; but he recollected that memorials had come 
here from New York, petitioning for the repeal of 
the pilot law of 1837, and it appeared to have been 
obviously right that they should be printed, with- 
out even being referred to the Printing Committee; | 
| It was not of importance to them to print this me- 

| mMorial—not to them alone—for they could ascer- 

tain its contents by going to the table; but was it | 
not Important in other places to know what the 
people of Louisiana think of the repeal of the tariff 
act? How could the people of Maryland know 
: whether he legislated wisely or not on subjects 
touching the interests of Louisiana, unless they 
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and Mississippi to say that this was disrespectful |! 


to the member of the other House. Why, we | 
have arrived at a singular condition of things in | 
these United States already; and God knows what 
will be the end of it. We have been told on high 
authority that he who dares to question the con- 
duct of the Executive of the United States, whilst 
the country is in a state of war, is ‘ aiding and 
comforting” the enemy. That message was re- 
ceived, and those words were intended to apply to 
somebody—intended to apply to those who differ, 
and honestly differ, from the Executive. That 
message was received; and did his friends from || 
Michigan and Mississippi think it disrespectful to 
print that message? Did they not feel and know 
that the object of that message—on which the time 
might come when he should feel it to be his duty 
to say a few words—was to impute improper mo- 
tives to those who differed from the Executive? 
and that amongst those who so differed, were to | 
be found members of Congress? But neither of 
those Senators thought it disrespectful to print that | 
message. It was legitimate therefore to print what | 
comes from the Executive, assailing the motives 
of representatives, but it was disrespectful and im- | 
proper to print anything coming from constituents 
who think proper to express an opinion different 
from that entertained by their representative. And 
where does this carry us to? Where does it Jead | 
us? The Executive is to go unscathed in time of | 
war, by the popular voice, because, in his opinion, 
it may be “aiding and comforting” the enemy; 
and the representative is to go on, his whole course 
unexamined and uncensured, because, forsooth, it 
is not respectful to find fault with the acts of a rep- 
resentative. And where does such a doctrine come | 
from? From our friends on the other side of this j 
chamber, whoare, par excellence,democratic. From 
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had, as he had, the grounds which entered into his 
judgment? He held it to be not only proper, but 
ofall things Democratic, that the people should be 
heard when they spoke in respectful terms. His 
friend from Mississippi [Mr. Cuaumers] spoke as 
though he intended to assert in practice that senti- 
ment which was heard at the time it was uttered | 
only to be reproved, that the people should be 
saved from themselves; that they do not know 
how to come before us and state their grievances; 
; that they are not sufficiently regardful of the de- 
| cencies of life;and that if they say they differ from 
their representatives, they are not to be heard, be- 
cause it is disrespectful to some particular repre- 
sentative. It seemed to him that this was most 
extraordinary doctrine. From some cause or 
other, their friends on the other side, of the Print 
ing Committee, seemed all at once to have got 
awake to the danger of printing memorials. This į 
was not the first memorial they had refused to | 
A body of harmless and virtuous citizens, 
deprecating war under all circumstances, looking 
to universal peace not only as the end to be de- 
sired, but attained, present a respectful memorial: 
the printing of that was to be refused! These me- 
! morialists from Louisiana constitute, as their Sen- 
ator stated, the most respectable citizens of both ; 
parties; and fecling that the tariff of 1846 would be | 
oppressive—entertaining the opinion that their in- 
terests would be sacrificed—they come here and 
| say that the conduet of their representative, in its 
| practical operation, was injurious to their interests; | 
that he had been unfaithful to their interests; and | 
they ask the Senate to protect them, and their me- 
morial was not to be printed! Neither of these | 
memorials was to be printed, because one inciden- 
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1846. These were favorite measures, it seemed, 


such a doctrine he wholly differed. He should not | 
stay to contend here that the constituency of this 


and it was not intended to allow them to be as- 
i sailed. Why, if they printed ten thousand of these 


voice, and to be permitted to state the existence of 


tally assailed the war, and the other the tariff of || 
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meétiorials, the expense would not be so great ag 
the time consumed by the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Aruexton] in opposing it. 

Mr. CHALMERS again roke. 

Mr. BENTON expressed a desire that the Sen- 
até should coheur in an amendment made in the 
énlistment bill by the House of Representatives, 
and inquired if an opportunity could not be afford- 
ed for that purpose. i 

Mr. CHALMERS said he did not rise to ènter . 
again into the discussion, but simply to reply to 
something said in the coursé of the debate. 

Mr. MANGUM said, with permission of the 
gentleman from Mississippi, he would rove that 
the subject under consideration be postpenéd in- 
formally, for the purpose of acting upon the bill 
designated by the Senator from Missouri. 

The motion was agreed to. 


THE ENLISTMENT BILL. 


The bill to encourage enlistments in the army of 
the United States was then taken up. 

Mr. BENTON said the House of Representa- 
tives had amended it by the insertion of the words 
“unless sooner discharged,” an amendment in 
which he moved a concurrence, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MANGUM availed himself of this oppor- 
tunity to move that when the Senate adjourns, it 
will adjourn to Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to. . 


PRINTING OF MEMORIALS. 


On the motion of Mr. H. JOHNSON, the Sen- 
ate resumed the consideration of the report of the 
Printing Committee. 

Mr. CHALMERS felt called upon to say a few 
words in reply to what had fallen from Senators. 
He denied that he had expressed any unwilling- 
ness to hear these memorialists. He said he heard 
their memorial in silence and with pleasure, for 
though he did not agree with them in sentiment, 
he was willing that they should be heard. The 
Senator from ‘Maryland had read to them a lecture 
on propriety of conduct, and intimated that the 
position he (Mr, C.) had taken was similar to that 
charged as having been taking a few years ago— 
that the people were not capable of self-govern- 
ment—that the people could not take care of them- 
selves. Now nothing that had fallen from him 
authorized such an inference. He also procecded 
to comment on other expressions used by Senators 
respecting the tariff and the Mexican’ war; and 
having corrected the imputations cast upon him, 
resumed his seat. ? 

Mr. ATHERTON moved that the Senate ad- 


(journ, which was negatived. 


The question was then taken on Mr. Srmmons’s 
amendment, and decided in the affirmative, as fol- 
lows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Badger, Cilley, Thomas Olay- 
ton, John M. Clayton, Corwin, Crittenden, Davis, Dayton, 
Greene, Huntington, Jarnagin, Johnson of Maryland, John- 
sou of Louisiana, Mangum, Miller, Morehead, Pierce, Siny 
mons, Upham, and Woodbridge—21, 

NAYS—Messrs. Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Bagby, Ben- 
ton, Breese, Bright, Butler, Calhoun, Cass, Chalmers, Dix, 
Houston, Lewis, Niles, Sevier, Speight, and Turney-—-18. 


The report, as amended, was then adopted. 
The Senate then adjourned to Monday next. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, January 7, 1847. 
The Journal of Thursday was read and approved. 
The SPEAKER announced the resolution sub- 
mitted yesterday evening by Mr. Harauson, to 


close the debate in Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union at half-past two o’clock this day 


| on the bill to raise for a limited time an additional 


military force, and for other purposes, as the first 
business in order. 

Mr. TIBBATTS said he rose to a privileged 
question; and asked if the previous question had 
not been demanded yesterday evening on the reso- 
lution to close debate, &c, ? 

On being answered that it had not— 

Mr. TIBBATTS suggested to Mr. HARALSON 
to modify his resolution so as to close the debate 
on Saturday next, at half-past two'o’clock, instead 
of this day, at the same hour. Mr. T. thought 
that the bill involved great principles, and that far- 
ther time should be allowed for discussion. 

Mr. HARALSON said he liad no objection to 
modify the resolution as requested, as all he wanted 
was early action on the bill. 
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The resolution being modified, it was agreed to. 
So all debate in Committee of the Whole on the 
bill to increase the army is to be-closed at half-past 
two o'clock on Saturday next. | 

Mr. SEAMAN gave notice that at an early day |! 
he would ask leave to bring in a bill to prevent the 
importation of paupers and criminals into the Uni- 
ted States. 

Mr. EDWIN H. EWING asked leave 
duce several bills, of 
been given. 

Mr. HOPKINS said the introduction of bills 
and other matters at this time was irregular, and 
gaye rise to much confusion; and, as there were 
several special orders pending, he would call for 
the orders of the day. 

Mr. FICKLIN asked. leave to give notice of the 
following amendment, which he proposed to offer 
as a substitute for the bill, viz: 

Strike out all after the title, and insert— 


“That, in addition to the volunteer force authorized bythe | 
actapproved May 13th,1846,the Presidentof the United States | 
is authorized to call for and accept the services of one regi- 
ment of dragoons and nine regiments of infantry, each to be 
composed of the same number of commissioned officers, 
non-commissioned officers, musicians, and privates, &c., as 
are provided for a regiment of dragoons aud infantry in the į! 
army of the United States respectively, and who shall receive 
the same rations and allowances, be subject to the same 
regulations, and to the rules and articles of war. 

“ Seo. 2. And he it further enacted, That the officers, non- 
commissioned officers, musicians, and privates, composing 
the regiments hereby authorized to be accepted by the Presi- 
dent, shall be required to volunteer for and during the war; į 
and itis further provided, that at the close of the war, if 
they desire it, they shall be returned to the several States | 
and Territories in which they volunteered, at the expense 
of the United States, and there be disbanded and discharged 
from the service, i 

“Sec. 4, And be it further enucted, That itshall be Jawful į 
for the volunteers in cach company to elect their own officers, 
and for the volunteers of each regiment to elect the officers 
of their regiments respectively; the commissioned officers 
to receive their commissions from the President of the Uni- 
ted States. 

“Sec. 5, And he tt further enacted, That the Secretary of 
War shall furnish clothing and rations to the volunteers of 
the several regiments hereby authorized to be raised; and 
to all those who have or shall hereafter volunteer, under the 
actof the 13th of May, 1846, in the same proportion and 
manner, and upon the same terms, as is authorized by law 
for the army of the United States. 

“ Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That when any State | 
shall have failed, or delayed for the space of two mouths, 
to furnish the volunteers called for by the President under 
the provisions of the act of the 13th May, 1846, it shall be 
lawful for the President to receive such company or com- 
panics as may be organized and ready, and he may fill up 
such regiment or regiments with any other company or 
companies that may tender their services, and that are such 
as he may choose to accept from other States or Territo- 
ries. 

“Seo. 7, And be it further enacted, That the volunteers to 
be raised under the provisions of this act, shall he received 
with reference to the promptness with which they show 
themselves ready, and their fituess and capability for ser- 
vice; and without regard to the States or Territories from 
which they may come. 

“Sec. & And be it further enacted, That each volunteer re- 
ceived, or to be received, in the service of the United States 
under the act of May, 1846, or by virtue of the provisions of 
this act, shall, from the time of being mustered into service 
as aforesaid, receive the suin of ten dollars per month; and 
shall moreover be entitled to a bounty of one hundred and 
sixty acres of land upon being honorably discharged: Pro- 
vided, That the next of kin shall be entitled to the bounty 
dand of those who are killed in battie, or die in the service 
of the United States as aforesaid.” 


Mr. DARGAN was entitled to the floor; but 

ielded to 

Mr. BARRINGER, who said, that in the notice 
of the proceedings of this House, inserted under 
the editorial head of the Union newspaper of last | 
evening, he was represented as having made a | 
speech “in defence of the Administration.’ It 
was doubtless a mistake, unintentionally made, 
and arising from the similarity of his own name 
with that of his friend from Virginia, [Mr. BEÐIN- 
Ger,}] who did speak, while he (Mr. Barrincer) 
did not speak at all on yesterday, much less in 
defence of the Administration. He desired the re- 
porters to correct the mistake. Whatever might | 
be his views as to the necessity of an active prose- 
cution of the war with Mexico, his constituents 
would be as much surprised at his defence of the 
Administration as he himself would find the task 
difficult to accomplish. 

Mr. DARGAN, after some preliminary remarks 
in apology for not confining his remarks to the bill 
immediately before the committee, (in which he 
said he should but follow the practice which seemed 


: to. intro- 
which previous notice had 
ha 


| 
i 


Heuse to the actual situation of the country as we 
found it now. It was of little moment to look back 


| and censure the past; the great question with which 


the House had to deal was this: What is our pres- 
ent condition? and what course of conduct ought 
we to pursue hereafter? 

We Irad an army now employed in the invasion 
of a foreign country. It had been supposed by 
some gentlemen that the Mexicans were so degra- 
ded a people, that there was little to be dreaded 
from their arms; but he had never entertained such 
-an opinion. He had observed something of man- 
kind, and he..had always believed that even the 
most degraded and cowardly of savages, if attacked 
and surrounded, would fight with desperation. So 
a nation, if finding itself in a like condition, or in 
immediate danger of it, would fight to the very last: 
nor would the contest be one ofa light or trifling 
character. 

While our army was thus in the field, our treas- 
ury was exhausted, or nearly so; and though the 
House was no doubt very patriotic, (and had even 
passed a vote declaring that we were a patriotic | 
people,) it had refused to tax the only articles 
which held out a sure guarantee of replenishing 
the national resources. Now, it was very clear, 
from the course of the war, that we were ultimately 
to come into possession of more territory. The 


| acquisition of this might perhaps be now desired 


by the Executive, and perhaps by the country; 
but there could be but little doubt but that terri- 
tory, in a greater or less quantity, would certainly 
be acquired. 

This brought up another question, vastly more 
important in its bearings on this Confederacy than 
the arms or power of Mexico. If the forces of 
Mexico prevailed against us, we could retreat from 
danger there; but when once this question should 
be raised and disputed in this Union, there would 
be no escape from it, Jet the consequénces be what 
they would. He wished to submit a few remarks 
on that question; and it was possible the course of 
them might not be quite acceptable to his southern 
friends, for he had consulted with none of them; | 
but he would entreat his friends from the North | 
ly to weigh them. It was the existence of slavery 
which produced all the feeling that had been manı- 


| fested here in regard to the acquisition of territory, 


and had at length led to open threats of the disso- 
lution of the Union. After tracing the existence 


| of slavery in the Union, from its origin in Africa 


to its introduction by the acts of the British Gov- 
ernment, he noticed the direction which it had na- 
turally taken toward the South, and there it had 
its seat at this time. But if slavery werea benefit 
to any, were the people of the South exclusively 
its beneficiaries? By no means. The millions of 
Europe were fed and clothed by the products of 
slave labor. Our cities were built, our canals dug, 
our railroads constructed, and our own poor popu- 
lation supplied with food and raiment, all from the 
labor of slaves. This state of things had been per- 
mitted by an overruling Providence, whose judg- 
ments, he presumed, were not to be the subject of 
impeachment on that floor. It had no doubt been 
a part of the Divine arrangements, to bring about 
the general good of the race, or itnever would have 
been permitted. And while the evils attending the 
system were all borne by the South, the North 
were the chief beneficiaries from the good that it 
effected. There were some gentlemen, he knew, 
who considered themselves as commissioned from 
Heaven to burst its bonds asunder, but when 
called upon to show it, pointed, like Peter the | 
Hermit, to the emblem on their banner. What 
they had written there, Mr. D. did not know, or 
what they intended to; but their course showed 
that they were actuated by all the ardor which so 
often characterized the votaries of an enthusiastic 
creed. There were others who were opposed in 
sentiment to the institution, but who did not take 
so active and direct a part in efforts against it. | 
For his own part, he was one of those who be- 
lieved that, having been permitted by Divine un- 
erring wisdom to exist, it could not be productive 
of injury to mankind. When it was otherwise, 
He knew how to restrain or terminate it. But let 


not men attempt to force such a result by suddenly 
i 


to be indulged here when the House was in Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union,) 
said that, without either casting reproach on those | 
opposed to, or lauding those who agreed with him 
in politics, he meant to call the attention of the 


bursting the bonds of the slave; they knew not 

| what would be the consequence. In God’s own 

i time he would bring it to an end; but while it con- 

tinued, it was part and- parcel of the providential 
economy of Him who never erred. 


(if friends they were) not to disregard, but candid- |; 


The North, however, with ‘one voices seemed 
ready to. declare that if new territory was to cone: 
into the Union. at all, it must be on condition that 
slavery never should be- permitted to set its foot 
there.. What was he to infer from this» That it 
was their purpose to “hedge around and limit the 
South, so that all those who were ‘the owners of 
slaves should be compelled to’ stand just where 
they were now, and never to move a-foot-in “any: 
direction. What, then, would. be their condition 
twenty or twenty-five years hence? Noné could: 
‘know; but he was not willing to run the risk of 
the consequences of any such arrangement.” ae 

Mr. D. asked if there was now any one gentle- 
man from the North here present who was willing. 
| to stand by that compromise which, in thecasé of 
| the admission of Missouri into the Union, had’ 
| Saved the Confederacy from dissolution? If there: 
was, it would give him great pleasure to hear it. 
announced, either privately or in any other mode. 
After a pause, he said he perceived that there was 
not one. Northern gentlemen were with one ac~ 
cord ready to disregard the Missouri compromise. ' 

Mr. VINTON, of Ohio, here rose and said, that’ 
according to his understanding of the Missouri 
compromise, it had been faithfully and literally 
observed. The express terms of the act confined 
Its operation to the territory which had been ceded 
to us by France. Allof that territory lying south 
of the parallel of 36° 30' north, had’ been recog~ 
nised as States within which slavery was suffered 
to exist. The compromise had been faithfully ad- 
hered to, though all of the territory lying north of 
the compromise line had not yet been incorporated 
into the Union. 

Mr. DARGAN, resuming, said that the South 
had not so understood the compromise; but that 
was immaterial. Whatever had happened in tinies 
past, gentlemen were manifestly not willing to re- 
new the principles of that compromise now. Was’ 
there a man there that was willing to renew it for 
the sake of the peace and harmony of the coun- 
try? Would gentlemen stand by that compromise, 
or would they repudiate it? The response to that 
question was, that the compromise was no longer 
binding, and that they would not renew it. But 
not so with the South. Mr. D. had not yet met 
with the first southern man who was not willing 
to renew and continue that compromise. They 
did not ask it from any wish to obtain political as- 
cendency over the North, or,hope to control her, 
| but from the condition of things around them. 
| They asked their brethren of the North to renew 
| the same agreement now; and they of the South 
| would scrupulously fulfil it. But ‘no; the North 
would not do it. 

How, then, did the country now stand? Its’ 
armies in a foreign land; its treasury exhausted: 
territory certainly to be acquired and introduced 
into the Union in some shape: and now a question’ 
was raised in regard to the condition of its admis- 
sion which threatened the dissolution of our Goy- 
ernment and the destruction of all our hopes. 

Could the importance of a question like this be 
overstated? It demanded the deepest consideration 
of every statesman and of every philanthropist. 

Mr. DOUGLASS said he was not willing that 
the silence of gentlemen when a question was put 
should be so construed as to infer that there was 
no man here who was willing to stand by the Mis- 
souri compromise. Mr. D. had recognised that 
principle at the time of the annexation of Texas; 
he was ready to recognise it now, and should be 
ready at all times; and he believed there were 
many other gentlemen here who agreed with him 
m opinion. 

Mr. DARGAN said he had intended to allude 
to the gentleman from Ilinois as an honorable ex- 
ception. As it was, he was proud that the gentle- 
man had risen. And now Mr. D. would call on 
i every patriot (if there was one in that House) not 
to waste time in abusing what had been done, but 
to arouse himself, and look to the future interests 
; of his country. ; 

Mr. D. was a member of the Democratic party, 

and never had refused to follow it except when its 

measures were condemned by its own deliberate 

‘judgment. This he had been accustomed from 

| early life to follow; and he never would yield to 

: the behests of party against his own convictions 

i of what was right; and he called upon others nót 

‘ta suffer. themselves to be guided by party preju- 
dice, but to look to. what they felt to be the true 

U interests of this country. 


i 
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As to this war, he: would not say that its exist- 
ence was our; fault; he was willing to “admit that 
it had been forced. upon us; but no man, Whig | 
or Democrat, could regret its existence more than | 
he did. He had seen, from the beginning, that | 
it would be the opening wedge to questions more | 
dangerous in their tendency to the peace and! 
welfare of this nation than any foreign foc. He | 
would here take the liberty to say, that after the | 
battles of the Sth and 9th of May, he had deeply 
regretted the order given to our troops to advance. 
and cross the Rio Grande; not because he thought ; 
we had no right to enter Mexico, but if he could 
have controlled the movement,of. our troops they 
never should have done it. e still wished they 
never had. But they were there; and now, what 
were we to do? Should we take Mexican terri- | 
tory or not? Perhaps we might not be able; but i 
supposing we could push our victorious way, and | 
the national vanity be so far gratified as to behold | 
our generals “ revelling in the Halls of the Monte- 
zumas,” what fruit should we reap from the vie- 
tory? He regarded the halls of his own ancestors | 
far before, those of any foreigners; and he should ii 
feel inclined to say, let. the sons of Montezuma | 
abide in the halls of Montezuma. Perhaps he | 
might be wrong; but his own policy would be 
to establish a boundary line between this coun- 
try and Mexico, and then declare to the world 
that we had been compelled to go to war in order | 
to settle pending questions between the two Gov- | 
ernments and to establish a permanent boundary 
line; and then he would hold on till a treaty could 
be concluded. He did not undertake to say where 
the boundary ought to be; let that be settled by 
wiser heads than his; but such would be the course 
he should prefer; for he saw no good likely to 
arise to humanity from prosecuting this war any 
further. He did not mean to cast a shadow of 
censure on the Administration, or on those gentle- 
men who might differ from him in opinion. He | 
might be permitted to express his own judgment 
without an implied censure on his friends. Should 
we then take any territory from Mexico or not? 
Tt was an important question. Did gentlemen sup- 
pose, if it should be announced to those of our 
troops who had come from States at the South in | 
the hour of battle that the territory their arms | 
might win was to be made, when attained, a cause 
of annoyance and injury to those they had left in 
their homes, what would their thoughts be? What 
feelings would rise in the bosom of the soldier | 
when he saw that all the fruit of his valor and his ; 
blood was to be his own destruction? Gentlemen į; 

| 


should have this question well settled before they 
proceeded to acquire new territory; because when 
it was acquired it would then be too late. Mr. D. 
was not esteemed by his friends a © hot Southron;” 
on the contrary, he was. spoken of by them as! 
rather a cool, considerate man. As a cool man, | 
then, let him tell gentlemen his own candid opin- | 
jon: unless, in the territory which we might win | 
from Mexico and add to our own, the principles | 
which had settled the line of 36° 30 as the com- | 
promise line between free and slave territory shoud | 
he permitted to prevail, this Union must at once | 
sink. Other gentlemen might enjoy their own | 
opinions: this was his. Te had been raised in the 


li our friends) a different line of tactics marked out 


‘| South (Mr. Hirur] got up and remarked, that 


i! the subjéct. 


cratic, to go together to the President, represent í 
to him the crisis to which the country must be | 
brought, and-concert with him such a course of | 
measures.as might relieve it from the dan 
which it seemed now to be surrounded. “ i 

Mr. SEDDON next obtained the floor and ad- | 
dressed the committee in a speech in which he dis- 
cussed the principles of Mr. Kine’s bill to exclude | 
slavery from alt the territory we might acquire by | 
| arms; of which he spoke in terms of very great 
| severity, as in utter violation of every principle of | 
justice and all equality of right, and subversive of | 
į the fundamental principles of the Constitution. 

(Mr. Ss speech will be published in the Ap- 
pendix. i 

Mr. GROVER then took the floor, and addressed | 
the committee as follows: 

Mr. Cuairman: L was among those who voted | 
yesterday morning to terminate debate on the bill 
how under consideration, for the reason, that I 
supposed that this was an important measure, 
necessary in order to enable us more vigorously | 
to prosecute the war, and with the view that we 
should act promptly upon it. At that time, I had | 
not designed to participate in this discussion at all. 
l supposed that the causes of the war had been so 
clearly set forth by the President’s message, that 
it was only necessary to disseminate that document 
through the country—to give it a wide and exten- 
| sive circulation—in order to satisfy all that our | 
cause was just. I supposed that those who had ; 
spoken in reference to the causes of the war, and 
the mode of its prosecution, on the resolutions re- 
ferring the President’s message, had exhausted the 
argument; that further discussion in reference to it 
would be of no avail; and that the time had arrived 
when, in the language of one who addressed us the 
other day, {Mr.Baker,] talking was no longer re- 
quisite; but we were called upon for ACTION. I 
supposed that we ought promptly to act on this 
bill, and the various other measures connected 
with it, and when they should have been disposed | 
of, then we would be at liberty to discuss what I 
deemed to be a very important question—the ques- 
tion that seems to absorb the entire attention of the 
committee to-day. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall discuss none of the topics 
to which I have referred. I shall pursue the same 
course that the gentlemen who have preceded me 
in the discussion this morning have taken, and 
shall direct my attention more particularly to the 
bill which my colleague [Mr. Kine] attempted to 
present to the consideration of this House the other 
day. I am gratified this morning that we see on 
the part of our southern friends (and I call them 


i from what was designated by them a few days 
since. A few days since, a gentleman from the 


i this topic could not be discussed here; that our lips, | 
| in this matter, should be hermetically sealed; and 
| the warning, in doleful notes, was sounded forth 
| within these pillars, that if we persisted in this 
; discussion, the fabric of our loved and cherished 
| Union was in danger. This morning, I observe 
that gentlemen from the same section of country 
have pursued a different line; they have introduced i 
1 rejoice that they have done it; that 


midst of slavery, and had never been so far North || the opportunity is presented to gentlemen from dif- 


hefore as he now was. He knew the people of the | 


South, and he entreated gentlemen not to attempt | 
thus to bind them hand and foot. The Union was | 
intended for our peace and inde 
our inheritance from noble ancestors. Oh that 
gentlemen, on this momentous occasion—for mo- 
mentous he felt it to bewould remember and 
manifest the spirit in which they framed the charter 
of our liberties, and act In a spirit of brotherly 
kindness and mutual regard. Then might ov 
common flag wave in triumph and security for- | 
ever, and be the emblem to the world of the bless- | 
ings ofa free government.” But if gentlemen were | 
determined to push on, regardless of the principles ` 
of compromise, and press them to the wall, let them | 
take the admonition of one who, in all probability, | 
would never address them again, and believe him | 
when hesaid, that if they did that, they might from | 
that hour date the downfall of this Republic. 
„After very earnestly deprecating the spirit of 
division and mutual reproach, and again express- 
ing his solemn conviction that if this question was | 
pressed to an issue the Government could not lon- : 
ger continue, he advised all the most influential | 
members of the House, both Whig and Demo- | 


pendence: it was || 


| before me, [Mr. Gorpow,] been censured because | 


i 
ferent sections of the country—not in a spirit of | 
| excitement, because there is no necessity for any | 
; excitement on this subject; notin a spirit of craven 
fear, or anything of that sort; but calmly, reason- 
ably, as responsible men, to express their views in 
reference to this subject; and when we progress in 
he examination of it, and the various topics con- 
nected with it, permit me, Mr. Chairman, to give ; 
the whole of the history, and see where we agree 
‘and where we differ; because, in very many of the 
| points urged by the South, if I understand northern 
| feeling, there is not a particle of difference between 
i us. On some of the topics, there is a difference. 

i But, before I proceeed to that, let me address a 
i few remarks to this committee in reply to what 
: has been said in this House in reference to the time 
i 
i 
i 


| of introducing this discussion. Sir, from various | 

quarters has censure been cast upon my colleague 
[Mr. Kine] because he presented that bill; from va- 
rious quarters has another esteemed colleague, now | 


| he alluded to the subject in his remarks on this 


| floor. With all that was said by that colleague I 


i most cordially concur, except one thing, and that 
is, that the time of presenting the Wilmot proviso 


gers by | 


it 
it 


was not opportune; that, although he would sup- 

ort it, yet. he would have been gratified could it 
kaxe been deferred. Sir, such was not my judg- 
ment, such were not my convictions of what was 
right. I approved the presentation of that proviso 
at the time; I supported it cordially and ardently, 
and I am prepared to do so now, and at all times, 
Was the time opportune? Was it proper, sir? 
We had then under consideration a bill appropri- 
ating two million of dollars for the purpose of en« 
abling us to negotiate a peace with Mexico. All 
desired peace—the North and the South, the East 
and the West. fÍ presume there was no difference 
of opinion on the point, that if we appropriated 
that money it was but the truth, perfectly clear to 
the understanding of each and every ove of us, 
that by the negotiation we were to acquire territo- 
ry. When, if this House would express their 
sentiments on a question of that character, should 
they express them? At the earliest opportunity, 
whenever it was in order to be presented for our 
consideration and our action. Then was the time 
for Representatives here to come up boldly to this 
work, to take their stand unflinchingly, and say 
whether, under the action and influence of this 
Government, under the legislative authority of 
this nation, by the collective wisdom of the entire. 
country, territory, free in itself, where slavery by 
no law now exists, was to be converted into slave 
territory. I was prepared for that question then— 
I am prepared for it now. 

There was another consideration that rendered 
the time most fitting, in my judgment. It was 
this: throughout the entire northern portion of 
this country it was the topic of conversation and 
discussion, and of earnest investigation, what was 
to be the result of the war, The charge was iter- 
ated and reiterated that the war was undertaken 
on the part of the Administration, aided by the 
South, for the purpose of-extending the area of 
slavery—for the purpose of making conquests 
from Mexico, there to plant that institution. I did 
not believe it, sir. I did not believe that there was 
asingle Representative on this floor, from any sec- 
tion of our country, much less that there was a 
single member of the Administration, who for one 
moment conld entertain the idea that the power of 
this Confederacy, directly or indirectly, was to be 
brought to bear to change the position, the relative 
position, now existing between the free and the 
slave territory. I wished a declaration on that 
subject for the purpose of satisfying the northern 
mind: the northern mind was in doubt, was halt- 
ing. It was in doubt about the war, because, 
although they helieved—at least the party with 
whom I acted believed—that the causes of war 
were sufficient, and that war should be vigorously 
prosecuted, yet they were unprepared in the face 
of the civilized world to incur the responsibility of 
carrying on or prosecuting a war that was to ex- 
tend that institution. The northern mind required, 
as I supposed, to be disabused on that subject. I 
did not believe such a design was entertained by 
anybody. Give us a declaratory resolution, sup- 
ported on all sides in this House and in the other 
House, that you have no such design; that slavery 
is not to be extended in consequence of this war; 
that we have no such object in view; that, in short, 
it shall not be done,—and whatis the result? Why, 
the gentlemen who just addressed us, [Messrs. 
Darsan, of Alabama, and Szppon, of Virginia, | 
say we give “aid and comfort”? to the enemy. 
But what would we be doing? Making an appeal 
to the great northern heart that throbs throughout 
that entire section; and they will make bare their 
arms to strike the blow; they will furnish you the 
treasure; they will furnish you everything that is 
necessary to prosecute this war: but they will not, 
they cannot, cordially go forward in the prosecu- 
tion of a war which is to result in the other conse- 
quences to which I have adverted. It was with a 
view to bring out a more thorough support of the 
war that I sought to have that proviso carried then. 
With that view my colleague presented his bill 
here. We were willing to give the Administration 
$2,000,000 for peace; we are willing to make any 
sacrifices the Administration requires; but on what 
terms? Satisfy the northern people—satisfy the 
people whom we represent—that we are not to ex- 
tend the institution of slavery as the result of this 
war, ; 

Mr. BOYD, of Kentucky, here interposed, and, 
the floor being yielded, said he did not know 
whether he understood the gentleman fairly. He 
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would be glad so to do. Was he to understand 
him to say, and to act too, that he would not pro- 
vide the means for prosecuting this war, without 
this restriction was made? 

Mr. GROVER, (in reply.) I have not so said. 
Ido not design so to say. Before L get through, 
I shall give my views on that subject. 

[A voice: “ What do the South intend to do, in 
case the restriction is made ?™] 

It is immaterial (said Mr. G.) what the South 
intend to do.. Independent of that, the party with 
whom { act, at the North, are prepared with the 
answer, now and at all times: we will give the 
means to prosecute the war, without the restric- 
tion. I think it inopportune to place it there; but 
in the bill my colieague had the honor to present, 
it is fit and proper; it is proper that the South and 
the whole country should understand now, and at 
all times, that-——I trust with one solitary exception | 
that presented himself this morning, [Mr. Doue- 
nass,j—the entire North has but one feeling and 
one sentiment on the subject. Divided, though 
we may be, on other questions, divided on other 
matters of public policy, yet on this question, I 
know of no division among us. f 

Mr. McCLERNAND, of Ilinois, (interposing.) | 
Does the gentleman wish to be understood to em- i 
brace the West in that remark ? i 

Mr. GROVER. When I speak of the North, |} 
I mean all north of Mason and Dixon’s line—the 
division between the slave and the free States. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. If it be the design of 
the gentleman to speak for all the free States, I 
protest against his right to speak, ex cathedra, for 
me. 

Mr. GROVER. I profess to speak ex cathedra 
for nobody. | 
Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL, (vising.) I wish to 
know whether the gentleman from New York 

speaks for Pennsylvania? 

Mr. GROVER, (continuing.) I speak for no- | 
body but myself. I only refer to my hopes on || 
the subject. I hope, with that single exception, |! 
we shall find the North united. I know not how | 
it may be; every individual will act for himself, |! 
on his own responsibility; and I shall not seek to |; 
thrust myself between any gentleman on this floor | 
and his constituents. But I may be permitted to 
remark, if the sentiments of the people of that 
region of the country from which I come area true 
criterion of northern feeling on that subject, I leave 
the northern Representative, who does not come 
up and take his stand with us, an account to settle 
with his constituents. 

Sir, we were told on the part of the gentleman 
who last addressed the committee, [Mr. Szppow,] 
that this was a question of ‘ momentous impor- 
tance; that it “endangers the stability of the 
Union.” Is it so? Let me ask gentlemen who 


Worth admits that fact. We are not to interfere | 
with you. What are we endeavoring todo? We 
are endeavoring to say, that where the joint action | 
of this Government takes place, that where the | 
indisputable legislative authority of this country } 
extends, there slavery shall not exist. Do we do © 
this, Mr. Chairman, out of any feeling of hostility |! 
to the South? Do we manifest any such disposi- 
tion? Clearly not. Do we do it, sir, with refer- 
ence to any advantage that we suppose we are to 
secure to the North? Clearly not. 
on a subject of this character, I leave the interests 
of the South and the North out of the question. 
To what, sir, should we direct our attention? We 
find California with but a very sparse population; 
with scarcely any at all; a wilderness region, open 
to settlement, seized by our arms, now in our pos- 
session. We are proposing to enact regulations for | 
California; and to what shall we direct our atten- } 
tion as a guide in framing laws for that territory? | 


Shall it be the interests of the slave-holders of the | 
Southern States, or thé interests of the inhabitants | 
of the Northern States? No, sir. We should 
look above and beyond all these; we should look 
to the permanent interests, the real welfare of the 
territory, for which we are legislating. I believe 
that when we legislate for that territory, we are 


i| remaining doubt upon this question. 


| Bepixcer,] who spoke about the North consta 


bound by the highest earthly obligations to direct 


our attention alone to that. How is the welfare of, 


that territory bestto be promoted? Sir, if we would: 


settle California; if we would cause “the wilder- 
ness” there‘ to bud and blossomas the rose,” what 
must we do? In my judgment, sir, establish free 
institutions, 1 think:the experience of the world, 
the evidence of all history, proves that free insti- 
tutions are vastly better calculated to develop the 
resources and promote the prosperity of any region 
of country than the institution of slavery. “Among 
the people of the North, at any rate, there is no 
You need 
only look at the boundary line in this country be- 
tween the two sets of institutions, and there you 
find evidence clear as the sun at noonday of which 
is the most advantageous. 


evidence. 1 referto the gentleman from Virginia 
who addressed the committee yesterday, [ 


lecturing the South on “ their deformity,” on their 
misfortune. With all deference to that gentleman, 
I say we do no such thing. All we are seeking to 
do, and all the North desire to do in reference to 
that, if I understand them aright, is to prevent 
them from extending that “ deformity” to regions 
where itis nowunknown. And Jask,if the Sonth 
are satisfied that the system of free institutions is 
the best; that the introduction of slaves at all was 
a real injury to the country; if they are satis- 
fied that our revolutionary fathers brought directly 
the charge against the King of Great Britain, as 
one of the causes of their separation, that he had 
refused to prohibit the slave trade; why are they so 
selfish now, as to desire to extend it to some of the 
finest regions on earth, where that evil does not now 
exist? Is the human heart so selfish? If they 


| have that difficulty upon them—if they acknowl- 
| edge it is an evil—why seek to extend it? Why 


seck to draw in others to feel its curse? What 
excuse or what apology is there for it? Some of 
them refer to the balance of politicat power. Gen- 
tlemen, you have no reason to be jealous on that 
subject. 
of political power, and yet the Executive magis- 
trates for some forty years have been from the 
South, and only for some sixteen years from the 
North; yet, you find a majority of the statesmen 
in prominent offices from the South. 


taining or preserving for ourselves the balance of 


| power, that we plant ourselves on this principle. 


We do it, sir, from what, I trust, is a holier mo- 
tive—for the sake of preserving that region of 
country, which we propose to attach to this Union, 
from the evils of that institution. Secure that to 
us—secure on the Pacific shore a cordon of free 
States, and we will leave you in the enjoyment of 
all your rights. If slavery has its advantages, you 
are welcome to them; if it has its evils, we regret 
it. The Union in danger! How can this endan- 
ger the Union? You touch not the Constitution— 


|| you touch not one of the rights of the South—you 


secure to them all the territory they ever had, all 
the territory on which slavery exists. And what 
is the alternative presented to thé North? Oh, 


“* extend that institution; set it up in regions where 


it has never prevailed, where the slave has never 
trod, or”’—what? The South “ will violate the 
compact—the South will leave us, gentlemen—the 
South will destroy the Union.” 

Mr. Chairman, does any individual suppose 


| such a thing to be contemplated fora moment? I 


g Indeed, from the ate 
mission of gentlemen from the South we have that | 


a 


‘The North always has had the balance | 


It is from | 
| no idea of getting a political advantage, or of re- 


will not entertain such an idea of the southern por- | 


tion of the country. I regard it as a libel and a 
slander upon them. What! while the North re- 
ligiously observes every item of the compact, stands 
by the South shoulder to shoulder in carrying it 
out, the South will dissolve the Union—the South 


| will secede, unless you will pervert the Govern- 


ment of this country, from its legitimate purposes, 
to the extension of slavery—to the conversion of 
free into slave territory! 
consent to it, in my judgment. What reason, then, 
has the South to dissolve the Union? What earthly 
reason, what plagisible excuse, can you present to 


‘| your constituents for even talking about it? The 


Constitution. does not extend over that territory; 
there is no compromise about it. The proposition 
is made to incorporate it into our country, and the 


North says when we incorporate it, we must bring | 


it in on terms most advantageous to the territory 
itself—~on terms that will best promote human hap- 


The North never will | 


piness there, and. the prosperity of that region, and, 
forthwith--I don’t know but to appeal tò gue 
fears !|—we are told, if we do it, we are endansér- 
ing the Union! -Away with the- childish fancy! 
I have no fear on that-subject. . ‘Phe Union cannot. 
be abolished as long as the principles of the -Con=: 
ved—as long as there ig no in- 


stitution are obser 
fringement made on a Single right secured. to.the 


South. You cannot g0 to your. constituents——: 
slaveholde 


rs or non-slaveholders-~~and. tel ‘them. 
they must secede from the Union. - And why? 
What reason have you to give to your people and 
to the civilized world? « Oh, the North won't pér- 
mit, in the middle of the nineteenth century; the 
power of the republic to be perverted to the exten: 
sion of slavery; and, therefore, we can no lotiger = 
live in amity and union with them !2* g 

Mr. Chairman, I dismiss all considerations of 
this character from this question; men ofmweak 
nerves may be intimidated by them. I Jove this 
Union; my whole affections cluster around ity Ibe 
lieve it is to be perpetuated ; that we are to. goon’ 
in a career of greatness: 1 have. no fears about its’ 
dissolution, and surely the South is the last that 
will secede, 

Mr. Chairman, we are referred to the Missouri 
compromise; we are told that the South are wil- 
ling religiously to observe that compromise; that 
she has no disposition to trench upon it at all; that 
she will extend the line of 360 30 through to the. 
Pacific, and all will be well, Mr. Chairman, ‘it” 
occurs to me that asmall change, within. twelve 
months, has come o’er the spirit of their dream. 
If I remember rightly, at the last session of Con- 
gress we had a bill providing for the establishment 
of a territorial government over Oregon. I re- 
member we had in that bill a clause providing that: 
in all that territory, the whole of which is north of 
36° 30’, slavery or involuntary servitude, except 
for crime, should be forever prohibited. Iremem-: 
ber a vote Was taken on that provision in this 
Hall, and that a very large proportion of the south- 
ern men recorded their votes against it. Sir, where 
was the Missouri compromise then? Where was. 
this blessed compact then—second only, in their, 
estimation, to the Constitution, and never to be. 
infringed upon? Oh, it was forgotten! 

Mr. CHAPMAN, of Alabama, here rose and 
said his name, among others, was so recorded, but 
he would not be understood in so voting to say 
he was opposed to the Missouri compromise, but’ 
it was a declaration of the want of power in Con- 
gress to legislate upon the subject. 

Mr. GROVER, (continuing:) Yes, sir.. Well, 
I will attend to that plea next. Those who talk 
about: this “ compromise’? now, it seems had for- 
gotten itthen. ‘Chen, if I remember, the North 
that is now charged with a desire to put unholy 
hands to the Union—had just admitted Texas, 
with territory enough to muke four slave States as 
large as Virginia; we had yielded that, we had 
conceded it. Why? Slavery existed in Texas 
before; it had been planted there; it was one of 
their institutions; and in the same condition ‘in 
which we found it we were willing to receive it; 
and in the same condition, by northern votes, it 
was received. Did you hear anything, then, about 
the dissolution of the Union, when Texas was 
taken in? We did. One or two northern gentle- 
men said it was equivalent to a dissolution of the 
Union; and then these southern men, who are so 
ready, now, to cry dissolution of the Union, got 
up and laughed at it. We were willing to vote 
Texas in; we took it with slavery, because slavery 
was there. By our vote to receive Texas we did 
not agree to extend the area of slavery an inch 
we never design to. When asked to extend it 
now, the question is of a vastly different character, 
as no one can fail to perceive. The South was all 
quiet then. There was no talk, then, about’ the 
Union being in danger. Take Texas in, and all 
will be well. We did; we opened our arms ‘and 
received her into our Confederacy. Texas is now 
a sovereign State: we regard her as such, and we 


: will defend and protect her in all her rights and 
| institutions. 


But the very moment the North plant 


themselves on this principle, what do we hear? 
‘“ Dissolve the Union. We'll give it up, if you 
northern men will not concede. If you will ‘not 
divide and compromise, farewell to the Union!” 
As'I have once before remarked, away with the 
idea! And Lask southern men, with what face do 
you come here to-day and appeal to us to yield 


‘what we regard as a high and holy principle of 
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preserving to. freedom -what is now free, when we 
have liberally and generously given you Texas, 
with slavery? It seems to me that the complaint 
should come from the other hand.. 

- But gentlemen say, their position is, that Con- 
gress-has no power over the subject. This is ofa 
perfect piece with their compromise. If we have 
nothing to do with it, will the ingenious gentlemen 
have the goodneds to tell me what we have. to 
compromise? If our action on this subject is a 
mere nullity, what shall we compromise? And 
what. becomes of your boasted Missouri compro- 
mise, that you sometimes walk up to, and some- 
times depart from? . 

But, Mr. Chairman, do. they really believe that 
we have no power over the subject? | Let us ex- 
amine that position, and see where it will end. 
California, and all the territory there now, 13 free. 
Mexico—barbarous Mexico—when she threw off 
the yoke of the mother country, abolished slavery 
throughout her entire jurisdiction. It is now pro- 
hibited by her laws. The territory 18 now a con- 
quered territory; the law that existed then under 
Mexico is still, if. I understand the law of nations 
aright, the law of the land until it is changed by 
the conqueror. It is now free territory; slavery is 
unlawful; and when you admit, according to the j 
rule you lay down, that Congress can do nothing 
on the subject, can pass no law regulating it, you 
admit all T ask. It must remain forever free terri- 
tory, until some power is established there that 
can legislate forit. Whatisthat power? Itis not | 
a mere territorial government, When we establish 
a territorial government there, Congress, in the 
regulation of that government, prescribes their or- 
ganic laws; it makes what is equivalent to a con- 
stitution in a State. The Territorial Legislature 
can exercise just such powers only as Congress 
delegates to them, We are the creators; they can 
exercise only delegated powers; and, according to 
your own admission here, slavery can never be 
established there until it comes into the Union as a 
State. When it comes into the Union as a State, 
I agree with the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 


vigilant to prevent: them from extending slavery 
let us: meet the question boldly and fairly, and. the 
‘thing is done, the deed is accomplished. These 
threats of the dissolution of the Union are thrown 
out, in my judgment, with a view to intimidate and 
jar weak nerves; to induce northern men to for- 
bear action on the subject, and to furnish them, 
when they shall have allowed themselves to be- 
come the toels of the South in the extension of 
slavery, with the plea with which to justify 
themselves before their constituents, that the 
Union was in danger; that the work of our revo- 
lutionary fathers, that the government of Wash- 
ington, was in danger. In my judgment, an 
answer like that given to a northern constituency 
will come far short of satisfying them. It is the 
jest you should make. In my judgment, every 
northern man should look this question boldly in 
the face, and say—what? That the North would 
disgol ve the Union if they could not succeed? She'll 
doto such thing. As long as the Constitution is 
preserved, she’l] never secede from the Union; but 
say, we'll do this openly, boldly, in the face of 
day; we’ll openly take this stand on principle, and 
carry out what we know to be the behest of our 
united constituencies, 

But we were told, Mr. Chairman, by the gentle- 
man who last addressed the committee, of the great 
injustice we are doing if we say to southern gen- 
tlemen that they shall not go with their property 
into that territory. We unjust to them! Is it so? 
How does this argument dovetail with the ‘’com- 
promise” that limited slavery to south of 36° 30', 
and excluded it north of that line? And they all tell 
us with one accord, with one voice, that they are 
prepared to go with us in its support, and exclude 
slavery north of 36° 30’. They are willing to have 
that degree of “injustice? But south of that, we 
must not go on peril of the dissolution of the 
Union! Sir, is there any soundness in arguments 
of this description? ls there any analogy, when 
the gentleman from Virginia says we do them in- 
justice by prohibiting them from introducing their 
“ property”? into this territory, to the law of Vir- 


Sepvon] they have a right to establish institutions 
for themselves. After they are admitted into the 
Union—after they possess themselves of sovereign 
power and sovereign rights—we have no control 
over them. Take care of yourselves, then, gen- 
tlemen. We, of the North, will interfere with 
you no longer. We have no longer any respon- 
sibility hanging upon us for the institution; and 
we admit that you have the right, when once in- 
corporated as a sovereign State into this Union, if 
you hold to the advantage of slavery, if you wish | 
to introduce it, to do it. The North will never | 
complain. All the North asks is, to keep them- 
sclves entirely free from all responsibility for sla- 
very. . We hold that we are not responsible; that 
this Government ought not to render itself respon- 
sible. We say further—at least I, for one, say— 
that we will nol be responsible for slavery; we will 
be able to stand up before our people at home, and, 
when we address abolitionists, or anybody else, 
tell them it is a question we have nothing to do 
with; that we have nothing more to do with slavery 
than with serfdom in Russia, Russia has serf- 
dom; we don’t like that, but nevertheless we do 
not withdraw our vessels from her shores, and 
suspend all trade and traffic with her. It is their 
concen. Wesay the same to the South. We 
have nothing to do with it. Our hands are clean, 
The General Government has no control over it; 
leave it to them, to manage it as they see fit; it is 
their own concern. But if we relinquish this 
principle—if we allow the blood of the North, and 
the money of the North, to be poured out—the 
power of this Government to be engaged in the 
extension of slavery—we have lost the vantage- 
ground of principle; then we ave responsible to 
our constituents; then we are, responsible to the 
civilized world; then we are responsible to God. 
That responsibility we cannot evade, We are 
responsible further: we are responsible to the fu- 
ture generations that may inhabit California, for 
introducing that institutionamong them. To-day, 
we have the power to stop it; to-day, if northern 
men would do their duty—if they would dismiss 
all idle fears about the dissolution of the Union— 
and come up, as the South always do, shoulder to 
shoulder, and meet them—what then? We'll let 
things remain in the condition in which they now 
are. Texas is received, and they were very cau- | 
tious to secure slavery with it. Let us be equally 


ginia (for I am told that Virginia has lately pass- 
ed such a law) prohibiting slaves from other States 
being brought in there and sold? If slaves are 
t property” in the sense of the Constitution, I ask 
where is the validity of such alaw? Where do 
they get their authority to ‘ regulate’? the com- 
merce ‘between the different States??? I am told 
that in Delaware a law exists prohibiting the taking 
slaves out of the State and selling them. Where 
does Delaware get authority to enact such a law? 
{ had supposed, Mr. Chairman, that the regulation 
of commerce was a matter exclusively within the 
control of this Government. But these laws are 
valid. E don’t doubt they may enact them. I 
don’t question their power. Why? Because slaves 
are not the kind of ‘* property” that is within the 
meaning of the Constitution. If they are, such a 
law would be invalid. Virginia cannot pass a law 
prohibiting me from taking my horse and selling it 


law prohibiting the manufactures of Massachusetts 
to be brought within her territory and sold; New 
York cannot prohibit me from driving my cattle to 
Pennsylvania and selling them: such Jaws would at 
once be pronounced unconstitutional, And now, 
gentlemen from Virginia, if you have a law saying 
to Georgia: You shall not bring your slaves into my 
dominions and seil them, what greater injustice do 


take your slaves to California and sell them? If 


your slaves out of the State for a market, what 
greater injustice do we do when we say you shall 
not take your slaves out of your State into Cali- 
fornia for a market? Gentlemen complain that the 
matter is unequal, that the North has the advan- 
tage. But cannot southern men take the same 
property as northern men, there? We propose to 
have one law to govern all—one universal rule of 
right. They say their citizens cannot go to Cali- 
fornia if slavery is excluded; but the fact is, I be- 
lieve that a majority of the voters of the South do 
not, and never did, own a slave in the world. I 
believe if those voters could be consulted on this 
subject, and their voice could be heard, they would 
say, save us a portion of what the gentleman from | 
Virginia declares to be the finest part of this con- | 
tinent, where we can go, where we can set up for | 


ourselves, where we can enjoy the delightful cli- 
mate, reap the benefits of the fertile soil, and pro- 


within her boundaries; New York cannot pass a | 


we do you when we say to Virginia, You shall not | 


Delaware and other States say you shall not take | 


duce our own favorite article without the eompeti- 
tion of slavery. This is one of the reasons wh 
I think all the talk of the dissolution of the Union 
is baseless and groundless. 


. Well, sir, in regard to the position we occupy in : 


reference to the war. I have already remarked that 
I believe the war to be just. I believe it should be; 
prosecuted. I believe that we should not rest short 
of obtaining an honorable peace from Mexico. I 
believe, with the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. 
Sranton,]| that that honorable peace never can be 
acquired short of the acquisition of territory. Igo 
for prosecuting the war. I will go for the neces- 
sary men and means. I will vote them cheerfully, 
cordially, and with alacrity; and that is the reason 
why I wanted to terminate this debate yesterday. 
We want that territory, and we want it free; we 
want it in the condition best for itself for future 
ages. We want it without the spot of the “ de- 
formity” the gentleman from Virginia spoke about 
yesterday; and, gentlemen of the South, do not be 
so selfish about it. You have an institution you 
are attached to; we'll leave it to you. If you 
know it to be an evil don’t, like the fox in the 
fable, to escape from the consequences of your mis- 
fortune, be endeavoring to extend the same thing 
to all around you. Sjr, we want to go with you 
in the prosecution of the war; we’ll do it cordially, 
cheerfully. And I do hope that our southern 
friends (for I call them so) are not about to unite 
with northern Whigs—because we have heard 
from them that we can acquire no territory at all. 
Let not the country be disgraced by the ominous 
junction of southern Democrats with northern 
Whigs. The northern Whigs say we can get no 
territory, at all; they clip your wings at once. And 
let not southern Democrats say likewise that we 
can have no territory unless it be made a slave ter- 
ritory to suit them. If there is such an ominous 
junction—if our southern friends are found voting 
with the gentleman from Ohio they talk about so 
much, [Mr. Grovrves,] all I can say to them is, we 
shall keep the even tenor of our way. We believe 
we had suffered enough from Mexico to justify 
war; she at last commenced war with us; we have 
been and are in favor of the vigorous prosecution 
of the war. We have got territory from Mexico; 
we will hold on to it, and keep itin the condition 
which shall be the best for them. We want to send 
our industry, our capital, our enterprise, our free 
labor, to the shores of the Pacific, and plant there 
an empire which in fifty years shall be a rival of 
New England; we want to see her commerce 
whitening every sea; we want to see manufactures 
established there which shall be able to compete 
in open market with those of the world; we want 
to see all the arts of civilized life introduced there; 
we are satisfied that the Mexicans never will do it; 
they are not the race of people to do it; American 
freemen, whether hailing from the North or South 
will do it, will sccure all these blessings to that 
region. And shall it all be cut short by northern 
Whigs and southern Democrats? The idea to my 
mind is melancholy, when we look into the fu~ 
ture, and see what California might be, what an 
extension might be given to our institutions—the 
idea that all this is to be cut short, that our armies 
are to be recalled, that the country is to be dis- 
graced, that all the eloquence of southern gentle- 
men about the outrages of Mexico, her spoliations 
of our commerce, her imprisonment of our citi- 
zens—all are to evaporate into thin air and we to 
find out that all their patriotism is to get a little 
more territory, which is now free, to make it slave 
territory. The North went with you to recognise 
the existence of war and to prosecute it vigor- 
ously, when you told us Mexico had despoiled our 
commerce and given us numberless outrages and 
insults which were ample cause of war. When you 
told us you were going to indemnify us by acqui- 
ring territory, we believed it, and we codperated 
with you; but we are not willing to extend by our 
authority over that territory, or be responsible to 
God and man for extending over it, what we know 
to be an evil. We cannot do it. But, as I before 
remarked, it seems to me that the project is too 
clearly shadowed out, mapped out from the dec- 
laration of southern men, that they won’t have any 
territory except it is made slave territory, and the 
northern Whigs, “no territory’?—-shoulder to 
shoulder. Not to name men, I have in my mind’s 
eye a leading Whig of the North, and a prominent 
Democrat of the South, who seem to be fighting, 
shoulder. to shoulder, for ‘* no territory.” If you 
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do this, we'll not threaten you with the dissolution 
of the Unions no, that is no reason why we should 
dissolve the Union, but we’ll clear our*skirts. from 
` the responsibility of it; weil go home and tell our 
people the war was just, that it was a fair coun- 
try, a delightful region, that we could incorporate 
it into our Union, without a conquest—because 
there was nobody there to conquer—and we were 
cut short in doing it in the same. way our. western 
friends say we lost 549 40’. The same junction 
that clipped us theré may clip us again. I am 


apprehensive it will continue to clip us,.and I 
hope no northern man—I know my colleague i 


who offered this bill will not talk. about the diş- 
solution of the Union—will not make use of any 
such thildish talk. If you want to do it, do it; if 
southern men want to pass by all our grievances, 
all our spoliations by Mexico, all the blood that 
has been spilt, and want all their bravery and chiv- 
alty to evaporate into empty air; if they want it 
all to appear in the result as was shadowed forth 
on the vote on the Wilmot amendment—to be 
their lurking design—to get slave territory, or 
none at all, shoulder to shoulder you’ll go with old 
Massachusetts in recalling our troops, in settling 
ourselves quietly down on the boundary, leaving 
all that territory, dog-in-the-manger-like, to bar- 
barous Mexico—the Indians to roam over it, civili- 
zation never to go to it. No; 1 repeat, southern 
Democracy, and, I hope, northern Whiggery, will 
aid in averting such a calamity from the country, 
1 hope such a disgraceful spectacle will not be pre- 
sented to Europe, that such an unholy motive 
prompted the South in this war—that they had, 
indeed, such a design, which the Wilmot amend- 
ment smoked owt. I did not believe it: when told by 
some of my senior colleagues that such was the 
design, I would not admit it. When I talked with 
southern men they admitted slavery was an evil. 
“ Merciful Heaven! they don’t want to send it to 
California.’? My senior colleagues told me they 
did. I would not believe it. “ Watch; you'll see. 
Watch along towards the laiter part of the ses- 
sion.’? And sure enough, on the last day but one 
before we adjourned, this bill appropriating two 
million of dollars: to acquire territory was recom- 
mended by the President, and was brought up 
here; and on the proviso being offered restricting 
slavery in the territory that might be acquired, the 
North went with one accord for it, (for Whigs and 
Democrats were almost entirely united in it,) and 
the South stood shoulder to shoulder against it, on 
the ground that if we can’t have slave territory 
we'll have none at all; let Mexico go on, if we are 


not to éxtend the area of slavery, we’ll have noth- | 


ing. Who from the North is willing to ‘ stand” 
forth ‘‘confess’d’’ before his constituents, and in the 
face of the world, under-the responsibility of ex- 
tending that institution? Let me say to northern 
men: the.eyes of the Union are upon us; this isa 
question to which our previous history presents us 
no parallel, ‘Lay not the flattering unction to 
your souls” that we can extend the line of 36° 30' 
to the Pacific: this 36° 30’ was a boundary where 
slavery was authorized; it was only saying let it 
yemain in the condition in which it was then; the 
work you now engage in is an entirely different 
work. You are to establish slavery where it is 
not, when it isin your power to prevent it; where, 
by occupying firm ground, you can stop it; and 
by deciding this question at once, can bring the war 
to an honorable, a glorious termination. When 
you talked about the territory of Texas, your con- 
stituents knew that slavery existed there—— 

Mr. CHAPMAN, of Alabama, here interposed 
to make an inquiry, and had said but a word or 
two, when the hammer fell, and Mr. Grover’s 
hour expired. 


Mr. TOOMBS then obtained the floor, and the | 


committee rose and reported. 

The bill from the Senate to encourage enlist- 
ments in the regular army was taken up and read 
twice. 

Mr. BOYD inquired of the Chair if he thought 
the bill involved an appropriation, and therefore re- 
quired to be committed to a committee. 

The SPEAKER replied that he thought not. 

The bill was then read a third time, passed, and 
returned to the Senate. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House several | 


communications: 


I. A letter from the Clerk of the House of Rep- | 


resentatives, containing a statement showing the 


number of clerks-and other persons employed in | 


his office during the year 1846, the pay of each, 
and the time employed; which letter was ordered 
to lie on the table, and to be printed. 

II. A communication from the Secretary of War, 
submitting statements of expenditures from the ap- 
propriations for contingent expenses of the various 


| offices and bureaus of the department during the 


fiscal year ending June 30th, 1846, in compliance 
with thé 20th section of the act approved 26th Au- 
gust, 1842; which communication was ordered to 
lie on the table, and to be printed. 


Bills from the Senate of the following titles were 
taken up, twice read, and referred as follows, viz: 

A bill for the relief of Joshua Dodge. Referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs; 

A bill authorizing the purchase of the papers of 
Alexander Hamilton. Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union; 

A bill for the relief of the legal representatives of 
John Rice Jones, deceased. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands; i 

A bill declaring the assent of Congress to certain 
States to impose a tax upon all lands hereafter sold 
by the United States therein, from and after the 
day of such sale. Referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands; 

A bill to apply certain alternate sections of the 
public domain toward the completion of works of 
internal improvement in tife State of Michigan, and 
for other puposes. Referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 


Mr. E. H. EWING, previous notice having 
been given, obtained leave to introduce bills of the 
following titles, viz: 

A bill making compensation to pension agents; 
and a bill providing compensation for the officers 
and soldiers who served in the Indian wars prior 
to the treaty of Grenville, in 1795; which bills 
were referred to the Committee on Revolutionary 
Peusions. 

Also, a bill to alter and amend the judicial sys- 
tem of the United States; which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


Mr. KAUFMAN, previous notice having been 
given, introduced the following bill: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United Stutes of Amevicu in Congress assembled, That the 
President of the United States be and he is hereby autho- 
rized to increase the naval establishment of the United 
States by adding thereto the naval establishment of the late 
republic of Texas; and, for the purpose of enabling him to 
do so, he may increase the number of officers in the navy of 


the United States as follows: 1 captain, 1 commander, 7 |! 


lieutenants, 1 surgeon, 3 parsers, 2 masters, and 8 midship- 
mei. 


Mr. CATHCART, previous notice having been 


given, obtained leave to introduce the following 


bills, viz: 

A bill for the prosecution of the work upon the 
harbor at Michigan City, in Indiana. Referred to 
the Committee on Commerce; 


A bill for the reduction of the price of lands ac- | 


quired of the Miami Indians, in Indiana, to a min- 
imum of one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre. 
Referred to the Committee on Public Lands, 

A bill granting a certain quantity of land, in the 
State of Indiana, to aid in the construction of the 
Buffalo and Mississippi railroad through said State. 
Referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 


Mr. HASTINGS, previous notice having been 


given, obtained leave to introduce bills of the fol- | 


lowing titles, viz: 

A bill to provide for the redemption of certain 
inundated lauds on the Mississippi river, in the 
State of lowa; and a bill providing for and aiding 
the sale of the public lands on the Cedar and Iowa 
rivers, in the State of Iowa, and providing for the 
improvement of the navigation of said rivers; which 
bills were referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

Mr. W. W. CAMPBELL presented a memo- 
rial of John C. Hoyt, agent of underwriters at 
Key West, praying for the establishment of an 


admiralty court at Key West; which was referred | 


to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
On motion of Mr. PHELPS, 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office | 


and Post Roads is hereby instructed to inquire into 
the expediency of establishing post-routes from 
Harrisburg, Lafayette county, to Rose Hill, in 
Johnson county, and from Bolivar, Polk county, 
to Cedar Court-house, in the State of Missouri. 
On motion of Mr. SEAMAN, 
Resolved, That the: Committee on the Post Office 


and Post Roads be requested to inquireinto-the: 
expediency of establishing a post-foute from North 
Shore to” Graniteville, and from- Richmond: to 
Bloomingview, in the county of Richmond, State 
of New York; and, also, to ‘establish:a post office 
at some central point between Tompkinsville and 
Clifton, in the same county. a 


Mr. HOPKINS offered the following resolution; 
which was read and agreed to: _ as 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to furnish this House with a state- 
ment showing the whole amount allowed and paid’ 
at the Treasury during the year ending 30th June, 
1846, for postages of the Executive departments of 
the Government, and for the several officers and 
persons authorized by the act reducing the rates of 
postage, approved 3d March, 1846, to send-or re- 
ceive matter through the mails free, including. the 
amount allowed or allowable, if charged for the 
postages of any officers or agents, military; naval, 
or civil, employed in or by any of the said depart- 
ments. 

Mr. SCHENCK offered the following resolution, 
which was read and agreed to: 

_Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be 
directed to report to this House the amount of 
public: moneys in the several depositories of the 
Government, according to the latest returns re- 
ceived at the Treasury Department; and, further, 
that he inform this House why the usual monthly 
statement of the Treasurer of the United States in 
relation thereto, for the month of December, has 
ngt yet been published. 

On motion of Mr. LA SERE, . : 
Resolved, That the Committee on Naval Affairs 
be instructed to inquire into and report upon the 


expediency and necessity of establishing a naval 
depét and navy agency at the city. of New Or- 
leans. 


On motion of Mr. PILLSBURY, 
Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of estab- | 
lishing a collection district at Port Cavallo, in the 

State of Texas, and report by bill or otherwise. 

On motion of Mr. HARMANSON, 

Resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency of sus- 
pending the resurvey of the Greensburg land dis- 
trict, in Louisiana. 

The House then adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
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The Journal of yesterday wastead and approved; 


On motion of Mr. ROBERT SMITH, by’ leave, 
Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office 


j and Post Roads he instructed to inquire into the 


expediency of establishing a mail-route from Cale- 
donia, in Pulaski county, to Jonesboro’, in Union 
county, Illinois. 

Mr. VANCE, by leave, presented a memorial 


; of upwards of two hundred citizens of Dover, in 


the State of New Hampshire, praying that the war 
between the United States and Mexico may be 
speedily terminated; which memorial was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a com- 
munication from the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to him, informing him that, in compli- 


ij ance with the joint resolution of Congress, approv- 
; ed August 3d, 1846, the Secretary of the Senate 


and the Clerk of the House of Representatives had 
advertised for proposals for the printing for Con- 
gress, and that the joint resolution required that 
the bids should be opened in presence of the Vice 
President of the United States and the Speaker of 


| 


i 
t 


the House of Representatives, the Secretary of the 
Senate, and the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives; and that Saturday (this day) had been fixed 
upon by the Secretary and Clerk as the day for 
opening said bids. 

Mr. RATHBUN said that, in order to allow the 
Speaker and Clerk an opportunity to. be present, 
as required by the joint resolution, he would move 


: that the hour of adjournment of the House to-mor- 


row be fixed at the hour of two o’clock. 

Mr. McCLERNAND moved to reconsider the 
vote of yesterday by which the resolution closing 
the debate in Committee of the Whole was pass- 


i ed, in order that he‘might move to amend the reso- 


lution so as toset the hour of two o’clock 


this day 
for closing the debate. eS 
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mittee on Commerce. 


Mr. STEPHEN ADAMS offered the following | 
resolution: 

Resolved, That it shall not be in order for any 
member to move that the Committee of the Whole 
"House on the state of the Union rise on this day 
before the hour of ten o’clock, P. M. i 

On motion of Mr. W. HUNT, the resolution was | 
laid on the table. 

INCREASE OF THE ARMY. 

On motion of Mr. HARALSON, the House re- | 
solved itsel? into Committee of the Whole on the | 
state of the Union, (Mr. Georce S. Houston in | 
the chair,) and proceeded to the consideration of 
the bill to raise for a limited time an additional | 
military force, and for other purposes, and amend- | 
m 


ent. 

Mr. TOOMBS, of Georgia, addressed the com- 
mittee, and said it was not his intention, when he 
first attempted to get the floor, to discuss the gen- 
eral subject of our Mexican relations; he intended 
only briefly to address the committee upon the bill 
before it; but since that time, a new element has 
been introduced into the discussion by gentlemen 
upon the other side of the House, which was of | 


such great importance to the whole country that he 
did not feel at liberty to pass it by in silence: 
therefore, after briefly adverting to his objections 
to the bill before the committee, he would pass to |; 
the consideration of the questions which had been 
discussed by those who had preceded him in this | 
debate. Ee said he was opposed to the bill upon | 
the table, which proposed to raise ten regiments of |i 
regular soldiers for the Mexican war, because he | 
preferred to employ volunteers in that service; he 

should therefore give his support to the amend- į 
ment of the gentleman from New York, [Mr. 
Rarusuy.] He said the only substantial differ- 
ence between the two bills was this: by the original | 
bill, the President appointed the officers who were 
to command the men; by the substitute of the gen- 
tleman from New York, the men appointed their 
own officers. Mr. T. said he decidedly preferred 
the latter mode of appointment. The volunteers 
have, so far, exercised this power with mach great- | 
er judgment, skill, and patriotism, than the Presi- į 
dent. The have sought for skilful military men; 
in very many instances—and, as far as I know, in 
all cases where it was practicable—they have elect- 
ed for their commanders men whose military edu- 
cation and personal characters have eminently fitted | 
them for their position. We authorized the Presi- 
dent to appoint six brigadier generais. What was 
the precise ground upon which he appointed them | 
cannot be certainly known; but we do know that) 
he has confined these particular appointments to his 

own particular party; if they have any other merit, | 
itis yet to be disclosed to the American people. 

If we pass the original bill upon your table, we | 
have every guarantee, from the past conduct of the | 
President, that he will officer the regiments with a : 
set of political adventurers whom the soldiers | 
would not elect, and therefore do not want; but 
pass the substitute, and your hardy and patriotic | 
people will enter your service with alacrity, and | 
will be led to battle by men who obtain their oflices | 
by their personal merits. The battles of the re- 
public ought to be fought by its eltizen soldiery ; 


and the President well knows that they will demand 
their right to designate their leaders. Ft is for this 
reason that he asks you to dispense with that de- 
scription of force, and give him, in their stead, 
those whose patriotism he expects to arouse by a | 
bounty of twelve dollars per head. 

Another great advantage of using volunteers in- `} 
stead of regulars is, that you can more expedi- | 
tiously raise the force you need. The calls for | 
volunteers were immediately responded to. Com- | 
panies, battalions, regiments, brigades, and divis- j 
ions, have instantly, within a few weeks after a | 
call made by the Government, marched against the | 
enemy. Weare told by the Government that thou- 
sands more than were needed have responded to 
those calls. But nearly ten months since, we pass- 
ed alaw doubling the rank and file of the regular 


are more reliable than your regular troops. 
| one of them have as yet deserted to the enemy. I 
regret to say such is not true of the regular army. 
Some of them have deserted to the enemy, and 
have used the skill and knowledge you taught them 
in battering down the columns of their former breth- 


renin arms. The volunteers are reliable for their 
fidelity to your institutions. As cilizens, they are 
interested, in common with other citizens, in good 
government. They are not mere soldiers, with 
desperate fortunes, with no employment but war, 
whom an ambitious rules may lead back from your 
distant provinces to dictate law, and appoint a ruler 
in your capital. 1 do not wish to be understood 
as being alarmed for these results with our present 
ruler. No, sir; we have no Cesar now. Oh no 
sir; but the time may come when you may have 
a bold man, as well as a bad one, in the White 


! House. That we may establish a good precedent; 
|! that the war may be prose-uted with more vigor; 


that our troops may be speedily in the field, while 
the scason in Mexico is favorable to military oper- 
ations; that the citizen soldier may be permitted 
to fight the batiles of his country, and fight them 
under officers of his own choice, J shall support the 
substitute of the gentleman from New York, whose 
bill, as well as his reasons for introducing it, I 
heartily approve. 

Mr. T. said he had already given his opinions 
upon the policy which led to this war. He sought 
the earliest opportunity which was allowed him 
after the passage of the bill recognising the war, 
He condemned that policy. He then expressed the 
opinion that the war was unnecessary, and might 
have been honorably avoided; that the constitu- 
tional powers of this House over the question of 
peace and war had been usurped by the President; 
and that he had made this war without authority of 
law. 

Mr. T. said those opinions which he then ex- 
pressed were unchanged, but that he should not 
have again adverted to the causes of the war but 
for the malignant, systematic attack which the 
President had thought proper to make in his an- 
nual message to both Houses of Congress. The 
continuance of the controversy was one of his own 
seeking. The President has presented to the coun- 
tiry and the world a long and artfully-drawn list of 
grievances against Mexico, and a voluminous argu- 
ment in favor of the Rio Grande as the lawful 
boundary of Texas. I shall not examine that list 
of grievances; admit them to be as strong as he 
represents, and they are numerous and unjustifi- 
able. I have only to answer, that by the Consti- 
tution it is the right and duty of Congress to de- 
termine whether those grievances were just and 
sufficient causes of war. We charge the President 
with usurping the war-making power; he and his 
friends answer us by a list of Mexican misde- 
meanors and crimes. We charge him with march- 
ing the army of the republic upon the Rio Grande 
without authority of Jaw; with seizing a country 
without the authority of Congress, which had been 
for centuries, and was then In possession of the 
Mexicans. We are answered by arguments in 
favor of the Texan title to that river, which, 
whether good or bad, it was not his province to 
determine; the republic had not by law fixed its 
boundary on that frontier; the resolution annexing 
Texas did not define the boundary, but express] 
declared it should be settled hereafter; the Presi- 
dent undertook to settle it by the sword, and there- 
by, in my opinion, violated the laws of his country, 
and usurped powers not conferred upon him, but 
which the people had intrusted to Congress, 

The mode by which he has attempted to stifle 
all debate upon, and inquiry into his own conduct, 


| ecutive in relation to this war. 


in relation to these matters, Is as extraordinary as 
repiehensible—as untenable as the policy which 
produced the war. He has attempted. to overcome 
the freedom of debate in this House, by insinua- 
ting a charge of disloyalty, of treason, against 
those representatives of the people who dared fears 
lessly to exercise the freedom of debate, to stand 
upon their rights as freemen, and, as representa» 
tives of, freemen in this Hall, to arraign and con- 
‘demn his conduct; and his pensioned presses have 
undertaken to silence the Whig press.of the repub- 
lic by similar denunciations, That press has nobly 
and ably bid it defiance, and yet stands upon the 
watchtowers of liberty, giving continual warning 
to the people of the dangers with which the repub- 
lic is threatened. It dares to defend truth, justice, 
and the Constitution, and to’ denounce treachery, 
imbecility, corruption, and meanness, wherever it 
may be found in the Government. It is pexform- 
ing its mission, the high destiny of a free press in 
a free country, and is entitled not only to the sup- 
port but to the gratitude of the country. And 
small has been the “aid and comfort” which this 
atrocious policy has brought him in this Hall. He 
must procure his partisans here to give a sedition 
law, and power to enforce it, before he can silence 
the voice of freemen here. The Whigs are ready 
to do battle both against domestic usurpers and 
foreign aggressors. While we are fighting the 
noble ship of state against our foreign enemies, we 
shall take care that no treacherous pilot shall run 
her upon shoals or quicksands, or bore holes in her 
bottom. 

Mr. T. said, if the President and his party had 
intended to make this a party war, no measures 
could have been adopted better calculated to pro- 
dace that result than those which he has adopted. 
He seems to have acted under the impression that 
he had an easy war in Mexico, but a difficult one 


| at home, and therefore his ‘ energetic imbecilities”’ 


have been displayed both at home and abroad. 
His appointments to the military service have been 
almost exclusively from the ranks of his friends, 
and he has manifested every disposition to provoke 
and drive his opponents into the adoption of such 
courses as would destroy their influence with the 
country. Irefer him to the recent elections as evi- 
dence of the success of that policy. The same 


want of capacity and imbecility which signalized- 


his policy before the war, and which blundered 
him into it, has marked every stage of its progréss. 
We have victories without advantages, and it is 
not the fault of our gallant General in the field. He 
has done all that could be done with the means in 
his power. After the battles of the 8th and 9th of 


| May the Mexican army escaped, because we had 


no means of following up our victories. The enemy 
had full Jeisure to fortify himself in his strongholds, 
and, after the lapse of near five months, ovr Gen- 
erals were again able to advance upon the enemy 
with an insafficient force, and defeat him, and 


| again lose the fruits of victory by an inability to 


pursue the enemy after the capture of Monterey. 
That place capitulated on the 24th September. Our 


.Government, always brave in words, and energetic 


in giving empty orders, terminated the armistice; 
but the army is unable, for want of mere transpor- 
tation and munitions of war, to advance upon Po- 
tosi, where the Mexican General whom the Presi- 
dent furnished the enemy has made a stand, and, 
from our information, 1s ready to fight us. The 
President has all this time had ample powers to 
furnish men and munitions to our Generals. If he 
bad sent the fifty thousand men we authorized in 
May last, the country would have reaped some 
substantial advantages from the treasure and blood 


which she has expended; but, as it is, we are as 


far from conquering a peace as we were the day 
we started in this unfortunate war. When the 
President determined to cross the Rio Grande, he 
should have done it with an adequate force to pro- 
duce decisive results. With the Government in 
the hands of our present rulers, we are constantly 
liable to have the nation disgraced in the midst of 
its victories. 

The course of the majority in this House has 
been generally confined to the support of the Ex- 
In the beginning 
they forced upon a large and reluctant portion of 
their own party the President’s declaration that the 
war was brought on by the act of Mexico. It is 
well known to this House that, with a majority of 
near seventy which the dominant party now have 
here, the amendment containing that declaration 
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passed in Committee of the Whole by but a very 
small majority. It could possibly have been jn- 
tended but for two objects: it may have been, and 

robably was, intended for both: to support the 
President, shield him from publie censure, and to 
drive the Whigs from supporting a bill appropria- 
ting men and money to protect the army, and in 
case of its defeat, the country from the conse- 
quences of this war, with the deliberate purpose to 
make political capital for the President and his 
party. Thescheme failed. The Whigsdenounced 
the statement, which they believed to be false, and 
voted the men and the money; and some of the 
President’s friends have been continually, even at 
this session, manifesting their chagrin and disap- 
pointment at the defeat of this contemptible legis- 
lative trick, by arguing that the thing could not be 
done without just censure upon those who thus 
voted. Censure from the authors of such a pro- 
eéeding is no mean evidence of merit. A portion 
of the House, who seem to be the most clamorous 
in favor of this war, and against the President's 
opponents, seem to me to have extremely similar 
opinions upon what is a patriotic support of the 
war. They seem to think—reéchoing the Presi- 


dent’s denunciations of his political opponents, | 
lending themselves as distributing common sewers | 


to pass those denunciations and aspersions through 
this House to the country—that voting men, espe- 
cially officers, and authorizing loans, is effectually 
and patriotically supporting the war. But call 
upon them for a tax, ask them to support the war 
effectually—impose just and necessary burdens 
upon their constituents to carry it on—put their 
popularity to the slightest risk, and they flinch. 
Let your requisitions take any form but that of 
taxation, if you expect to get support from them. 
The Secretary of the Treasury causes to be pub- 
lished a most extraordinary letter to the chair- 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means— 
a letter the publication of which would be highly 
injurious under any circumstances, and especially 
injudicious and perhaps unjust to the public credit- 
ors, if its statements are correct. He tells us that 


he cannot negotiate a loan upon such terms as | 


Congress would probably sanction without a duty 
on tea and coffee. Forthwith, perhaps the next 


day, a friend of the Administration introduces a 


resolution declaring it ‘ inexpedient to tax tea and 
coffee,” and then clamorous war men passit through 
the House with a large majority. Call you this 
backing your friends, or the war either? 

This war is, in many respects, a nondescript; but 
one of its most extraordinary peculiarities is, that 
it is the first war, in ancient or modern times, 
among civilized nations, in which the generation 
earrying on the war bore no part in the expenses 
of maintaining it. Our revenue is upon the peace 
establishment, and perhaps insufficient for that. 
We have levied no war taxes; and the majofity 
upon this floor, who hold the purse-strings of the 
nation, give no indication of an intention to levy 
any. Itis ae though those who made the war in- 
. tend to enjoy that hitherto expensive luxury 
cost of posterity. But let them ‘beware. } 
once before found the bottom of the national credit 
even in time of peace with the civilized world. An 
Indian war in Florida proved too much for Loco- 
foco financiering. Unless a different policy is pur- 
sued, we shall be again called upon to lament the 
financial degradation of our country. Mr.T. said 
he should have no hand in it himself; that he should 
continue to vote taxes upon tea and coffee, and raise 
supplies in a'l proper and legitimate modes. Such 
had heretofore been the policy of his political 
friends, and he trusted that they would continue it. 
Let them denonnce, boldly and fearlessly, every 
infraction of the Constitution and the laws; expose 


all manner of official delinquency and corruption; | 


suffer no detriment to come upon any of the securi- 
ties of popular liberty and republican government 
amid the clangor of arms; keep the country always 
in the right, if possible; but protect her in any and 
every event from the foreign enemy. 

After all that had been said here and elsewhere 
against those who doubted the propriety or neces- 
sity of this war; after all the aspersicns cast by the 


President in his message on those who had the in- ;; 


dependence to question it, what did it become an 
American citizen to do? Mr. T. said he had no 
hesitation in declaring what would be his policy. 
The nation was at war; he cared not how or by 
whom the war had been commenced; that ques- 
tion would not affect his course in the least. 


at the | 
They 


He | 


i 


i 


į 


j 


i they possibly could. 


i It was but synonymous with deceit and hypocri- 


|i doubt we could beat Mexico if we pleased. Not | 
| that the Administration would find it half so easy | 


:| were not brave, they were o 


il He had long held and avowed such a determina- 
tion. In his letter accepting the invitation of his |} 


believed that the manner of its commencement had 
| been wrong; but we were now in the midst of it, 
and it becamé us to win a-peace, an honorable 
peace. 
never would be terminated so long as it was car- 
ried on upon the present basis. We had called 
out twenty thousand men into the field, and they 
had gained to themselves and the nation uhdying 
fame; but all our victories had been barren victo- 
ries. We had whipped the enemy twice, and yet 
we were no nearer accomplishing the objects of the 
war than when General Taylor first began his 
march. The Government had not given to their 
commander force enough to pursue his victories 
to any result. He had been commanded to termi- 
nate the armistice to which he had provisionally 
agreed, and forthwith to follow the retiring foe. 
But he had not done it; and why? Because he 
was in no condition todo it. And the armistice 
was to this hour as much in force, from the mere 
necessity of the case, as if it had never been re- 
voked. This was the style in which the war 
had been prosecuted from the beginning; it had 
not been pressed with vigor. The Government 
should have sent Taylor ample reinforcements long j 
ago. Mr. T. would say, let them be sent to-mor- 
row if it could be done. Call out force enough to 
strike a decided blow, and end the war at once. | 
Mr. T. would vote him ten, twenty regiments, | 
fifty, if he wanted them; or, if that was not sufti- 
cient, he would vote for a hundred, and then he 
would vote for laying the taxes necessary to pay 
them; but he demanded that the President should 
terminate the war, and terminate it by the sword; 
for that was the only way in which it would ever 
be brought to an end. Why was it not done? The 
troops we had had done all that the same amount 
of men could be asked to do; they had won two 
brilliant victories, and then stormed and taken 
Monterey; but there they stopped; they could go 
no farther. The enemy, meanwhile, was in 
strengtn at Potosi. Had we marched against him? 
And if we did, were we able to compete with him? 
We were not. The President knew we were not; | 


Mr. T.’s policy would be to tender peace to | 
Mexico. The President said he had done this; 
he had offered her a peace. Mr. T. hoped it was | 
a good one, though he had his fears on that sub- 
ject. (IF he knew one good thing the President 
had done he would gladly mention it. [A laugh.] 
It gave him no pleasure to denounce his conduct, 
none whatever.) But his own policy would be to 
tender to Mexico a peace—a just peace, an honor- 
able peace, a peace worthy of a great nation; a 
peace which the friends of republican government 
all over the world could hear of without blushing. 


by tyrants—a peace by which they got all that | 
a i He would sek of Mexico all 
that she owed us. He would insist upon the last 
dollar, and, if she did not pay it, he would make 
her. But gentlemen told him that diplomatic rules 
would forbid his making a treaty in this way. Mr. 
T. hoped the time would -soon come when the very 
word ‘‘diplomacy” would be heard of no more. 


sy; and all diplomacy had long been nothing else || 
but a system of polite lying, of polished meanness, 
and concealed ambition and avarice. Without all į 


He wished to terminate the war; but it į 


yet he did nothing. ii 


He would not make such a peace as was sought |f 


| care, 


| land; it is not half peopled, and the inhabitants are’ 
| Semi-barbarians; therefore: we will take it: from 
her, and make of it another New England on the 
shores of the Pacific. . Such was the language of 
the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Grover.} 
The Government seemed to be-able to conceive of 
no higher motive, they were guided by no nobler: : 
feeling than this: ‘There is theirland; itis fair,’ 
and we are able to get it: therefore we willtake-it.?? 
But, though Mr. T. would take no territory from: 
Mexico, he would demand of her and compel her, 
now we are at war, to do us full justice for the: 
wrongs and injuries she has inflicted upon us; but 
| he would do itina liberal and generous spirit; espeei- 
ally would he protect her from that atrocious batch 
of unsettled fraudulent claims which even an Ameh 
rican Minister refused to demand, and which he 
greatly feared had no. inconsiderable influence in - 
getting up this war... He would demand nothing 
bat what was right, and he would compel payment. 
and satisfaction in the manner sanctioned by the 
usages of civilized nations. He would not make 
her debt to us an excuse for plundering her of her 
territory. $ 
Gentlemen on the other side of the House seemed 
| to consider it the settled policy of the Government, 
and it is affirmed in the President’s message, that 
we shall have indemnity for the expenses of the 
war, Even if this is to be the policy of this Gov- 
ernment, which I utterly condemn, still the dis- 
memberment of Mexico does not follow as a 
necessary consequence after we shall have swelled 
the amount by the last dollar that the most grinding 
avarice and injustice can have the impudence to 
demand; it is still but a debt, and a debt. which 
Mexico could pay; butif she could not pay it, Mr. 
T. would not blot from the map of nations a sister 
republic, because she was too poor to pay her debts. 
Wewere not exactly in the condition to exact hard 
terms, to demand extreme penalties for the non- 
payment of public debts. We have too many 
defaulting sisters in our own Confederacy to de- 
mand the “pound of flesh,” even if it were justified 
by the laws of nations—if it were “so nominated in 
the bond.” But if this Government is determined 
to demand these gxpenses; if such be its policy, 
still there is no reason for seizing and appropriating 
to ourselves her lands. Let the Government take 
possession of her country, seize her ports, exercise 
the most rigorous taxing powers, collect her reve- 
nue, and satisfy the debts; but let the Government 
| look to it. The civilized world will compare our 
conduct towards feeble Mexico with that towards 
strong and haughty England. He believed it 
would be admitted that, on the Oregon question, 
we had shown quite a moderate and reasonable 
spirit of compromise. Then we were quite willing 
to- listen to reason; but now it seemed to him we 
| had found somebody we could whip, and we were 
determined to take enough out of her. This might 
be giving ‘ aid and comfort” to Mexico for aught 
he knew, but he could not help it, and he did not 


l 


| 


Mr. T, would present Mexiċo, before all thë 
world, fair, just, and honorable terms of peace. If 
she refused to treat, then he would march fifty 
thousand men into her territories; or, if that was 
not enough, he would send one hundred thousand; 


jand let them proceed till they held every town, 


every village, and hamict, she possessed. ` If war 


a task as they had supposed; but still we could ; 
beat her. We have but to put forth our strength, 
| and it is done. ‘The Mexicans were a base, de- 


she would have, it should be such a war as became 
a great nation, and it should be conducted in a spirit 
worthy of a just, brave, and magnanimous race. 
Mexico was ignorant, visionary, perfidious. We 
ean have no assurance that she would even now 


i graded people, ignorant and vicious, false and 
treacherous, and cowardly. But, 
` obstinate; they would į 
stand a great deal of beating. He would bring | 
| them to terms, and compel them to treat, and to | 
| pay their debts; but he would not take an inch of ! 
' their territory. This was no new thought of his; | 


| no new 


| 
j olitical friends to become a candidate for a seat | 
| in the thirtieth Congress, he had declared himself 
; openly as decidedly opposed to the policy of the | 
| dismemberment and appropriation of any part of | 
the Mexican territory. He was utterly opposed 
‘to taking any of her territory. But that seemed | 
| to be the idea now entertained by all the friends of | 
| the Administration. They had said Mexico has 
no money; but there is the Jand, a broad and a fair 


= 


though they |) 


devised doctrine, got up to suit & Crisis, | 


it 
lj 


accept such terms of peace. We must, then, fight 
for it. We must enforce a compliance with our 
own just demands, and end this war speedily, at 
once. Demands we had, and just ones. Nobody 
| had ever pretended, on Mr. T.’s side of the House, 
| that we had not received wrongs and outragés at 
the hands of the Mexican Government. In pursa- 
ing the policy he had marked out, the nation would 
| be acting on that fair and upright. principle, to de- 
mand nothing but its right, and take nothing more. 
| Such a policy would. prevent and resist this infer- 
i nal lust of dominion; and, by convincing the world 
i that we were governed by principles of equity and 
| fairness, would cause our institutions to become a 
| theme for the praise and admiration of the world. 
| But the Administration had many lessons to learn 
in the art of pursuing noble ends by noble means. 
ft was not the spirit or the purpose of onr Gov- 
ernment to conquer other nations and bring them 
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under our-rule and dominion.: It was utterly con- 
trary to the genius and scope of all-our institutions. 
It was against our own theory of free Government. 
That. theory was based. on the principle ‘that all 
people were to be governed by their own free will, 
and not by the compulsion of others. We had 
nothing to dò with conquering other nations, ‘The 
idea of procuring: indemnity for. injuries in this 
way was atrocious. Our right against Mexico 
was to obtain what was due to. us, and we occu- 
pied her territory only as a means of coercing her 

to pay us. But-we had no right to her land. We 
had not, as the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Grover] had said, taken out execution against her 
land. Her soil was private property; and the | 
rights of private property were respected by all | 
civilized nations. The gentleman from New York, 

. [Mr. Grover,] by advocating such doctrine as he 
had advanced here yesterday, had not advanced | 
the character of his own country very far above 
the © barbarous’? Mexicans. We had no right to 
take her territory from her. To cover it over with 
the name of indemnity made the thing’no better; | 
it was, after all, nothing but the strong taking ad- | 
vantage of the weak. Mr. T. was opposed to it, 
now and forever. The propriety of pursuing the 
course he had pointed out was strengthened not 
only by every principle of justice and of national 
honor, but by the present position of our own 
country. 

And this brought him to speak for a few minutes 
of the proposition introduced by the gentleman į 
from New York (Mr. Preston Kine.] Mr. T. 
did not feel that degree of excitement on this sub- 
ject which appeared to influence his southern 
fricnds. He was prepared to meet the crisis when 
it should come. His own course and that of the 

cople of the South were fixed and determined. || 

here was no difference of opinion there; and he 
felt that when united they had nothing to fear from 
any quarters Mr. T. had seen nothing since he 
had had the honor of a seat on the floor of Con- 
gress so well calculated to disturb the peace of the 
country as the bill attempted to be introduced by 
the gentleman from New York. Had he not 
known that the gentleman had introduced it, he 
would have supposed that it might have been the 
work of some desperate political gamester, the web 
of whose power was crumbling under his feet; in 
whose ears the triumphant shouts of his victorious | 
foes were yet ringing; whose friends were treach- 
erously undermining him; and who, being deter- | 
mined to make one last desperate struggle for lost 
power, was endeavoring to recruit his broken col- 
umns from the ranks of a desperate fanatical fac- | 
tion, whom, in the day of his power and prosperi- 
ty, he had scorned and despised; in short, one who 
had determined to fire the temple of liberty, if he 
was not allowed to minister at its altar. But, as 
the gentleman from New York fathered the bill, he | 
supposed he must dismiss from his mind these | 
suppositions. Atall events, the question had come, | 
and Mr, T, was not certain that it had come inop- 
portunely, if it must come atall, though he believ- ;j 
ed that the Executive and his organist, and his | 
echoes here, might think ita very bad time, If) 
the question was to breed mischief to the peace 
and safety of the country, it were better to under- | 
stand it now, while it was capable of control. But 
if this element of discord and discontent was to take 
a different direction, it only remained that those ! 
against whom it was to be directed should look į 
first to the preservation of the Union, and next to 
their own rights. 

Mr. T. was actuated in this matter by no intem- ; 
perate zeal. Hie should indulge in no denuncia- 
tions against gentlemen who were situated amid 
circumstances wholly different from his own, and 
who clung to what they believed, however erro- 
neously, to be the interest of those territories to 
which the bill related. He pretended to no such 
sort of philanthropy. He did not much believe 
in this diffusive patriotism. He believed that the 
man whose love for his race did not begin at his 
own hearthstone, and then spread into his own 
neighborhood, his own State, his own section of | 
the Union, did not love any of them half as well ; 
as himself.. Mr. T. stood up first for the rights of || 
all who inhabited his own section of this broad |i 
Union. He went for the Union as it was. If! 
gentlemen were tired of it, unless they could carry | 
a measure which was inconsistent with the equal | 
rights of all, let them say so. tl 

Thegentleman from Indiana, [Mr. C. B. SmıTH,} |! 

e 


a = 


who addressed-the committee some days since, and 
to whonhe had listened with unmingled pleasure 
and satisfaction, had, in Mr. T.’s judement, taken 
the ground of justice and of right. But to the 
gentlemen who had exhibited such a new-born zeal 
for the acquisition of free territory, (he called it 
new-born, for he wel} remembered the time when 


their “ natural allies” in New York were pointed || 


to’as the ark of safety for southern institutions,) 
he might well say * Et tu Brute.” An attack from 
that quarter was, he confessed, most unexpected. 
The South had once relied on these New York 
‘c natural allies??? on-northern men with southern 
principles; but he now perceived that, in their zeal 
in behalf of southern interests, they had been ac- 
tuated only by a desire for power:and_ spoils. 
Then they could make what were now found to 
have been but bare and hollow-hearted concessions 
to those who stood firm on the basis of the Con- 
stitution. 

But Mr. T. would tell gentlemen, not under ex- 
citement, but as his candid opinion, if the policy 
of that faction was to be adopted by the House— 
he meant it as no threat, for he scorned to threat- 
en—he spoke it as the calm and settled convietion 
of his own mind—that the men whom he repre- 
sented here would take measures to 
aafeguards for their future security. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Grover] 
asked how the South could complain of the pro- 


| posed proviso to accompany the admission of new 


territory, when the arrangement was so perfectly 

fair, and put the North and the South on a footing 

of perfect equality. The North would go there 

without slaves, and so.could the South. Well, 

Mr. T. would try the principle the other way. 

Suppose the territory to be open to all: then the 

South could go there, and carry slaves with them, 

and so could the North. Would not this be just 

as equal? [Much laughter.] Mr. T. said he would | 
not answer for the strength of the argument, but 
it was as good as what he got. [Laughter.] 

The South would remain in the Union on a 
ground of perfect equality with the rest of the 
Union, or they would not stay init at all. They 
asked for honest and honorable union: more they 
did not ask, nor would they put up with less. To 
ask them to be content with a position of inferior- 


ity, would degrade those who made such a propo- | 


sition as much as it would those who could accept 
of it. The South asked only for evenhanded justice. 

Mr. T. had listened attentively to the gentlemen 
from Virginia and from Alabama, and he endorsed 
it all. They had faithfully represented the opin- 


ions and feelings of all who lived at the South, ! 


with fewer exceptions than there had been Tories 
in the days of the Revolution. Then let us puta 
check upon this lust of dominion. We had terri- 
tory enough, Heaven knew. Why should we 
seek to bring in more by force of arms? Let us 
improve what we had; let us cover it with an in- 
dustrious, enterprising population, who should 
spread over its mountains and its valleys till the 
wilderness was subdued and covered with waving 
harvests. Then might we safely defy the world 
in arms, and then should we at the same time 
exerta moral force which would spread its control 
over surrounding nations. But he was against this 
fraternizing policy. It was too much like that pur- 
sued by the French in the days of the Directory, 
whose armies came into all the weaker countries 
of Europe with the proposal— 

“Let.us be brethrena—or we’ll cut your throats.” 
If that was the poli¢éy to be pursued here, Mr. 


. 


T. warned gentlemen that he should resist it to the | 
He would call upon all the people to ; 
Such a policy destroyed the republic of | 


uttermost, 
resist it. 
Rome, and we might follow in the same path. Let 


| us, then, provide beforehand against such a fate, 


The Missouri question, which, to the great joy 
and satisfaction of the whole country, had slept for 


a quarter of a century, had been raised again by į 


the bill of the gentleman from New York. A gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Vixron] had said that the 
Missouri compromise applied only to the territory 
we had obtained from France. This might be 
true. But it was the universal belief of the South 
that in that compromise she had sacrificed her 
rights for the sake of the peace and harmony of the 
Union; for that territory had been open to all—as 
open to the men of the South as of the North. The 
North yielded nothing: it was the South which 
yielded that equal right which her citizens pos- | 


sessed under the Constitution of going wherever || to their posterity, and to-all mankind, :; 


provide “new j 
: 


| 


the laws of this Union went—wherever the Ameri- 
can flag waved over American soil: to go with their 
flocks and their herds, their maid servants and 
their men servants. 

The territory we got from France ran up as high 
as 40° north; but much of the country over which 
their equal right extended was unsuited to a slave 
population, and they had been willing to make the 
concession for the sake of peace and of union, 
They yielded it to the memories and associations 
of the past, and to brighter hopes of a glorious 
future; not to craven fear. That compromise grew 
out of no desire for northern aid. ‘They had. no 
fears on the score of their own institutions. ‘They 
claimed a right to slavery not under the Constitu- 
tion; their right was long anterior to the Constitu- 
tion; they held it under their own sovereign right. 
Let gentlemen who sought to destroy it ‘tear the 
Constitution to atoms, and how much nearer would 
they be to their object? Destroy the Constitution, 


i| still the South held her slavery by her own muni- 


cipal right. Their institutions were not in the 
slightest danger—none in the world. The only 


i| benefit the South had got from the Constitution 


(the right to have fugitives from Jabor delivered 
up) had been lost and frittered away by men who 
were not able to stand up against the pressure from 
without, and who shrank from and evaded their 
duty to satisfy a faction. In some of the largest 
States that right had been refused and frittered 
away against the express provision of the Consti- 
tution. i 

But gentlemen contended that the compromise 
had done its work, and was now over—functus 
officii. If so, then the South were entitled equally 
with the North to a share in those “ fair lands’? of 
which the gentleman from New York had spoken 
with so much unction; and so gentlemen would 
find it if they should attempt to carry out what they 
now proposed. They would find the men who had 
won that territory by their arms a little harder to 
drive out than the Mexicans, if this Government 
retained it. Much of the blood by which these 
territories had been won had flowed in southern 
veins. The volunteers of the South had first been 
called out, and had first marched, not because they 
were braver or more ready than their brethren at 
the North, but merely because they were nearer to 
the scene of action. He knew, he cheerfully ad- 
mitted that men of the North and of the South were 
all equally ready, and, he would add, Whigs and 
Democrats too, But the South first marched and 
first bled. That was the way they had given aid 
and comfort to the enemy. These men were there, 
numbers of them in California, slaveholders them- 
selves and the sons of slaveholders; and they would 
not be very likely to assent to have all who held 
slaves excluded from the soil they had won. 

If gentlemen objected to the compromise, what 
erdund had they to stand upon when they pre- 
tended that all the States were put upon an equal 
footing? How could that be a state of equality in 
which the States of one-half the Union undertook 
successfully to say to the States of the other half, 
You and your people shall be driven from territory 
which is the property of all? Let that policy suc- 
ceed, and few indeed would be found who could 
say that the States were in the Union on an equal 
footing. No, the people of the South claimed the 
right to carry their institutions with them wherever 
they went; into all parts of the republic; that they 
had a right to make their own laws while organized 
as territories, and when they became States, to 
choose for themselves whether they would have 
slavery or not. It was as much as the gentleman 
from New York would be able to do to legislate for 


| the people immediately around him, and for his 
| own times, without busying himself with the people 


of California, and providing ‘for future ages.” 
Leave these people to act for themselves, The 
South claimed to stand on an equal platform, with 
the other States. This they demanded as their 
right, and they intended to have it, It was only 
fair play, and ‘there was no use in blinking the 
question. They would be degraded, an@unwor- 
thy of the name of American freemen, could they 
consent to remain, fora day or an hour, in a Union 
where they must stand on ground of inferiority, 
and be denied the rights and privileges which were 
extended to all others. 

Mr. T. concluded with recapitulating the ground 
he had taken in regard to the war, and calling on 
gentlemen to do their whole duty to themselves, 
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The finor was then obtained by 

Mr. WINTHROP, who said’ that if he could 
have selected his own time for addressing the com- 
mittee, he would not have followed-so close in the 
wake of his honorable and excellent friend from 
Georgia, [Mr. Toomps,] who had just taken his 
seat. But, after watching and struggling for the 
floor for three or four days, he could not forego the 


opportunity of saying what he had to say now, | 


even to avoid the disadvantage of placing his re- 
marks in immediate contrast with a speech which 
had attracted so large a measure of attention and 
‘admiration. 

I am not prepared (Mr. W. proceeded to say) 
to vote for the bill now under consideration. 1 
certainly cannot vote for itin its present shape. I 
doubt whether I can be brought to vote for it in any 
shape, under the present circumstances of the coun- 
try. But, before dealing with its particular provi- 
Sions, or with the principles and policy which it 
involves, I desire to submit a few considerations of 
a more general and comprehensive character. 

I am not one of those, Mr. Chairman—if, in- 
deed, there be any such in this House—who think 


it incumbent on them to vote against all supplies | 
ina time of war, because they do not approve the į 


manner in which the war was commenced, or the 
spirit in which it is conducted. 
an evil which no language can exaggerate; depre- 
eating nothing more earnestly than a necessity of 
rendering myself in any degree responsible for its 
existence or continuance; desiring nothing so sin- 
cercly as an opportunity of contributing in any 
way to the peace of my country and of the world, 
I yet acknowledge that there are many cases in 
which I should feel constrained to vote .men. and 
moncy for prosecuting hostilities, even though they 
had originated in measures which I utterly con- 
demned. I may say, ina word, and without further 
specification, that I am ready to vote for the defence 
of my country, now and always; and when a for- 
eign army is on our borders, or a foreign squadron 
„in our bays, T shall never be for stopping to inquire 
into the merits of the quarrel, or to ascertain who 
struck or who provoked the first blow, before doing 


whatever may be in my power to drive back the | 
invaders, and to vindicate the inviolability of our | 


soil. Nor do I forget that it may be sometimes 
necessary for our defence to carry the war into the 


enemy’s country, and to cripple the resources and | 


erush the. power of those who may insist on dis- 
turbing our peace. When such a necessity exists, 
and is clearty manifested, | shali not shrink from 
meeting its responsibilities. 

And here, Mr. Chairman, let me say to the hon- 
orable member from Ohio, [Mr. Gippines,] that I 
cannot acknowledge the entire applicability to the 
present issue of those British precedents which he 
held up for our imitation a few days ago. Iam 
not ready to admit that there is any very close 
analogy between the struggle of the American col- 


onies in 1776 and that of the Mexicans now. Still | 


less analogy is there between a vote of the British 
Eouse of Commons and a vote of the American 
House of Representatives. A refusal of supplies 
in the Parliament of Great Britain, is, generally 
speaking, equivalent to a change of Adininistra- 
tion. No British Ministry can hold their places 
in defiance of such a vote. 
tion to supplies in time of war, is thus almost cer- 
tain fo result in bringing forthwith into power a 
Ministry opposed to its further prosecution; and 
the kingdom is not left to encounter the dangers 
which might result from a conflict, upon such a 
subject, between the exccutive and the legislative 
powers. Itis not so here. No vote of Congress 
ean change our Administration. If it coutd, the 
present Administration would haye expired on Sat- 


urday last, when a tax, which they had solemnly | 


declared was essential to furnish them with the 
sinews of war, was so emphatically denied. If it 
could, the present Administration would have gone 
out on Tuesday last, when their demand for a lieu- 
tenant general was so unceremoniously laid on the 
table. No British Ministry, in these days, could 
have survived for an hour two such signal defeats. 

But our Executive is elected for a term of years, 
and his Cabinet are quite independent of our votes. 
A refusal of all supplies might hamper and embar- 
rass an Executive, and give an enemy the advan- 
tage of divided counsels, but could hardly enforce 
a change of policy, or secure a concerted action in 
favor of peace. Certainly, it does not seem to be 
the mode contemplated by our Constitution for 


Regarding war as | 


A successful opposi- | 


putting an end- to a war, when it has once been 
commenced. The people alone can apply the po- 
tent styptic, the magical Brocchieri, for stopping the 
effusion of blood, if it be the Executive will that it 


change the Administration; and the day is coming, 
though farther off than some of us might wish, 
when they will have the opportunity of exercising 
It. 

While, therefore, sir, I yield to no one in admi- 
ration of the illustrious statesmen of Old England, 
whose names have been introduced into this de- 
bate—Burke, Barrë, Fox, and Chatham—and honor 


Arierican rights, I do not see my way clear to 
making their conduct in the British Parliament in 
1776 the exact model of my own conduct here and 
now. J turn rather to the example and authority 
of American statesmen, hardly less distinguished 
and no less worthy of admiration and imitation. 
If ever there was a man of pure life, of stern integ- 
rity, of exaltad patriotism, in our country, it was 
Jouyn Jay; a member of the first Congress of the 
United States, and the author of one of those mas- 
terly papers, emanating from that body, which 
called forth the wel}-remembered commendation of 
Lord Chatham himself; the first Chief Justice of 
the United States, and of whom it has been beauti- 
fully said, that ** when the spotless ermine of the 
judicial robe fell on John Jay, it touched nothing 
not as spotless as itself.’ He was no friend to 
war in general, or to the last war in which this 


to a kindred spirit during the existence of that war, 
he expressed sentiments in which I so heartily 
concur that I cannot forbear reading them to the 
committee: 

John Jay to Timothy Pickering. 
t BEDFORD, November 1, 1814. 

_ “It is not clear to me that Britain did then expect or de- 
sire to conclude the war quite so soon. As to her present 
or future disposition to peace, or how far it has been, or may 
be affected by a scttled or bya still fluctuating state of things 
in Europe, or by calculations of our becoming more united 
or more divided, cannot now be known. If we should 
change our rulers, and fill their places with men free from 
blame, the restoration of peace might doubtless be more 
easily accomplished. Such a chauge will come; but not 
while the prevailing popuiar delusion continues to deceive 
and mislead so great a portion of our citizens. 


fectly united in a determination to defend our country, nor 
be to vigilant in watehing and resolutely examining the con- 
duct of the Administration in all its departments, candidly 
and openly giving decided approbation or decided censure, 
according as it may deserve the one or the other.” 


Mr. GIDDINGS. Will my friend from Massa- 
chusetts permit me to offer one word of explana- 
tion? 

The SPEAKER. 
Massachusetts yield the floor? 

Mr. WINTHROP. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. GIDDINGS. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts will distinctly understand that, in so many 
words, I expressed the opinion, that if the army 
should be withdrawn within the legitimate limits 
of the United States, there would be but one voice 
in the country in favor of a war to repel invasion. 

Mr. WINTHROP. I cheerfully accord to the 
gentleman from Ohio the benefit of the explana- 
tion, and had not the slightest intention of casting 
any reflection upon his conduct. we 

Sir, 1 concur entirely in both the propositions 
contained in the paragraph which J have just read 
from the correspondence of Mr. Jay. I think “we 
“cannot be too perfectly united in a determination 
t to defend our country,” wherever that defence 
may be involved, directly or indirectly, in this war 
and in all other wars, and I think that “ we can- 
‘pot be too vigilant either in watching and reso- 
‘Jutely examining the conduct of the Administra- 
‘tion in all its departments, candidly and openly 


‘according as it may deserve the one or the other;”” 
for while I am not willing to class myself with 
those who are‘for refusing all supplies, even under 
the present circumstances of the war in which we 


must be made for the support of our armies and 


nation is in arms against us, declining all overtures 
of peace, I must-also disavow all sympathy with 
those who proclaim their intention to sanction all 
the measures of the Administration, blindly and 
implicitly, and to vote for whatever amount of 
|| money and whatever number of men they may see 
“fit to demand. I cannot regard such a course as 


shall continue to flow.’ It is their prerogative to | 


them especially for their noble efforts in. behalf of | 


country was involved in particular. But, in writing || 


“Things being as they are, I think we cannot be too per- |; 


Does the gentleman from 


‘giving decided approbation or decided censure, ; 


are engaged; while [ maintain that some provision : 


the defense of our country, as Jong as a foreign ;; 


either called for by patriotism: or-consistent-with: 
principlé.- Sell less dod “acquiesce in the-doctrine: 
| which would impose.silence upon all who canner 
| approve the conduct and policy of the Adminis- 
tration. I have ne faith im the idea that it is né- 
cessary for us to hold our peace in order that the 
Executive may make peace with Mexico.” Tbes 
i lieve, on the contrary, that, if this waris éverto! 
| be brought to'an end, it is time for those who dës: 
sire that consummation to speak out in language 
not to be misunderstood. ea 
Indeed, sir, 1 know of nothing of less favorable 
i augury for the destinies of our country than the“ 
disposition which has been manifested by the Ad- 
ministration and its friends to stifle inquiry,-to 
suppress discussion, to overawe everything like 
|| free comment and criticism in regard to the war in 
| which we are now involved: A 
| When any one‘of the vessels of our navy: meets 
with a disaster at sea, is wrecked in a gale, or 
stranded on a lee shore, a-court of inquity-is forth- 
| with instituted as to the circumstances of the'catas- 
i trophe. Her officers demand it. The Govern- 
i; ment exact it. It is considered due to the country, 
|; as well as to all concerned, that it should be clearly 
|; seen whether there has been any carelessness or 
|; any culpableness on the part of any of those to 
ji whom she has been intrusted, and, if so, who is 
| the guilty party. 
_ But.now, when the ship of State itself has been 
involved in the deepest disaster which ean: befall 
her—when she has been arrested -in that track of 
tranquil liberty for which she was designed, and 
j| has been plunged into the vortex of foreign war- 
i; we find the commander and his officers and pilots 
| all denouncing any investigation of their conduct, @ 
| and imperiously demanding of the. people and their 
| Representatives that they shall rest satisfied with 
| a one-sided ex parte vindication of their acts and 
motives. All denial, all doubt of ‘the supreme 
| wisdom and consummate justice of their conduct 
is boldly condemned from the very quarter-deckc 
itself, not without ominous glances at the yard- 
arm; and those who honestly entertain misgivings 
i as to their course are called upon to close their 
lips, or to submitto the base imputation of “ giving 
|| aid and comfort to the enemy.” 
i Sir, if this be an evidence of the progress of 
|, Democracy, it can only be of that sort of Democ- 
l| racy which is to find its legitimate goal in despot- 
|j ism. Ifsuch a doctrine is to receive the sanction 
of this House, we had better resort to the old 
| custom of the British Parliament, and send: our 
| Speaker, at the opening of every Congress, to the 
President, to beg that he will graciously grant to. 
i| his most faithful Commons the privilege of free 
| debate. Nay, we might as well resort at once to 
i the old Roman practice in time of war, and invest 
jour Chief Magistrate with the irresponsible pre- 
| rogative of the Dictatorship, and leave him alone 
to take care that the republic receives no detriment, 
| We are gravely told that we may question the 
' policy and justice of an Administration in time of 
| peace as much as we please; but that when: we are 
| engaged in war, all such questioning is unpatriotie 
| and treasonable. So, then, Mr. Chairman, if the 
|i rulers of our republic shall content themselves with 
i some ordinary measure of misconduct, with some 
ii cheap and vulgar misdemeanor, the people may 
i; arraign and impeach them to their heart’s content. 
l! But let them only lift themselves boldly to the per- 
rf petration of a flagrant crime, let them only dare to 
n commit the very worst act of which they are ca- 
i pable, and they are to find thgir impunity in the 
| very enormity of their conduct, and are to be safely 
screened behind the mountain of their own mis- 
doing! : 
This, sir, is the length to which the President 
has gone in his message. This is the length to 
which gentlemen have followed him on this floor, 
i Be it, say they, that this waris, in your judgment, 
ii wholly unjustifiable; be it that it has been com- 
| menced by Executive assumption and usurpation; 
| be it that it is prosecuted in a manner utterly in- 
consistent with the Constitution of eur country; 
© yet, as it is a war, and for the very reason that it 
is this monstrous wrong, you must not open your 
o lips; you must not express or intimate opposition 
i: or discontent; you must not inquire, discuss or do 
anything but vole. supplies for its vigorous prose- 
= cation, The enemy will hear you, and will derive 
“aid and comfort’ from ‘your conduct, and you 
i yourselves will be guilty of treason. 
|” Sir, Tsay, let the enemy hear—lct the enemy 
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hear, and Jet. the world hear, all that we say and 


call: that we think-on this subject, rather than our 


rights of free: discussion shal] be thus wrenched 
froin us, and rather than the principles of our Con- 
stitution and. the spirit of our Government shall 
thus be subverted. and crushed. 

Mr. Chairman; 1 can find no words strong 
enough to express my utter reprobation and con- 
demnation. of this abhorrent doctrine. The.doc- 
trine that, whenever war exists, whether produced 
by the acts of others or by our own act, the repre- 
sentatives of the people are to resign all discretion 
and discrimination as.to the measures by which, 
and the objects for which, it is to be carried on! 
'The doctrine that, in time of war, we are bound by 
the obligations of patriotism to throw the reins on 
the neck of Executive power, and let it prance and 
plunge according to its own wild and ungoverned 
impulses ! 
one’s country, right or wrong, and much as we may 
scorn such a sentimentas a general principle, there | 
is at least one sense in which no ian is at liberty 
to revolt atit. Asa maxim of defence, in time of 
danger, its propriety cannot be disputed. But 
whence came this doctrine that we are to stand by 
the Executive, right or wrong? From what soil of 
Democracy has it sprung? ln what part of our 
republican history do you find the germ from which 
it has now so suddenly burst forth? 

Sir, the Democracy of other days is not without 
a voice on this subject: a voice of warning, a voice 
of rebuke, which 1 trust will not be heard in vain. 
Everybody will remember a celebrated controver- 
sy which occurred between Alexander Hamilton 
and James Madison in the year 1793, on the sub- į 


; jeet of the Proclamation of Neutrality. But every 


one is not familiar, perhaps, with the principles | 
brought under consideration in that masterly dis- 
cussion. F beg leave to refresh the memories of 
gentlemen with a few paragraphs from the papers 
of James Madison on this occasion: 


i 

“ Kivery just view that can be taken of this subject ad- | 
monishes che public of the necessity of a rigid adherence to 
the simple, the reccived, and the fundamental doctrine of 
the Constitution, that the power to declare war, including 
the power of judgi ng of the causes of war, is fully and ev- 
clusively vested in the Legislature; that tue Executive has 
no right, in any case, to decide the question whether there 
is or fs not canse for declaring war; that the rigat of con- 
vening and informing Congress, whenever such a question 
seems to call for a decision, is all the right whieh the Con- 
stitution has deemed requisite or proper; and that for such, 
more han for any other contingency, tiis right was spe- 
cially given to the Executive. i | 

«fn no partof the Constitution is more wisdom to be found 
than in the chiuse which confides the question ol war or peace 
to the Legislature, aud not to the Exceutive department. 
Besides the objecuon to such a mixture of heterogencous 
powers, the trust and the temptation would be too great tor 
any one man; not such as nature may oter as the prodigy 
of many centuries, but such as may be expected in the ordi- | 
wiry successions of magistracy. War is in fact the true 
nurse of Ixecutive aggrandizement. In war, a physical 
foree is to be created; and it is the Wxecutive will which is 
to direetit. In warthe public treasures are to be unlocked; 
andit is the Executive hand which is to dispense them. In 
war, the honors and emoluments of office are to be multi- 
plied; and itis the Executive patronage under which they 
are to be enjoyed. It is in war, finally, that laurels are to 
be gathered; and it is the Executive brow they are to en- 
eircle, The strong ous and most dangerous weak- 
nesses of the human bre ambition, avarice, vanity, the 
honorable or venjal lover of fame—are all in conspiracy 
against the desire and duty of peace. 

« Hence ithas grown into an axiom, that the Exccutive is 
the department of power most distinguished by its propensity 
to war; hence it is the practice of all States, in proportion 
us they‘are free, to disarm this propensity ofits influence. 

“ As the best praise, then, that ean be pronounced on an 
Executive magistrate is, that he is the friend of peace—a 
praise that ri in it Value as there may be a Known capa- 
city to shine in war—so it must be one of the most sacred 
duties of a free people;to mark the first omen in the society 
of principles that may stimulate the hopes of other magis- 
trates of another propensity, to intrude into questions on ; 
which its gratification depends. If a free people be a wise 
people also, they will not forget that the danger of surprise 
can never be so great as when the advocates for the prerog- 
alive ef war can sheath it in a symbol of peace. 

“The Constitution has manifested a similar prudence in 
refusing to the Execative the sole power of making peace. 
The trust, in this iustance, also, wouid be too great for the 
wisdom, and the temptation too strong for the virtue, of a 
single citizen.” 

And there is another paragraph in one of the 
same papers of infinitely more significant import: 

“ Those wio are to conduct a War, cannot, in the nature 
of things be proper or safe judges, whether a war ought to be 
commenced, continued, or conciuded. They are barred from 
the latter functions by a great principle in free government, 
analogous to that which separates the sword from the purse, 
or the power of executing from the power of enacting laws.” 

Mach has been said, in the course of this debate, 
Mr. Chairman, about the doctrines of old-fashioned | 


S 


l'ave heard before of standing by i 


federalism, Now, here, sir, are the doctrines of 


old-fashioned demaeracy, in the very language of 
one of iis. ablest and most honored masters. And 
how strangely do they contrast with the manifes- 
toes of that modern brood, which boast themselves 
so vaingloriously of their borrowed plumes! In 
which one of these golden sentences of James Mad- 
ison do you find any justification of the idea that 
the Executive department of the Government Is to 
be implicitly trusted in time of war, and that the 
vigilance of Congress is to suffer itself to be lulled 
asleep by the insipid opiate of a President’s mes- 
sage? What can be more emphatic than the dec- 
laration, that “those who are to conduct a war, 
‘eannot, in the nature of things, be proper or safe 
«judges whether « war ought to be commenced, con- 
€ tinued, or concluded??? Who can read,these para- 
graphs without being deeply impressed with the 
sentiment which pervades them, that if the true 
spirit of democracy calls upon us ever to be jealous, 
with an exceeding jealousy, of Executive power, 
itis when that power has been armed with the 
fearful prerogative of war, and when, as now, that 

rerogative is masked behind “a symbol of peace??? 

f the democratic sensibilities of James Madison 
were startled and shocked when George Washing- 


ton, that ‘* prodigy of many centuries,” as he well | 
3 p 8y y 


entitled him, thought fit to forestall the delibera- 
tions of Congress by issuing a proclamation of 
neutrality, what would he have said had he lived 
to see a President, ‘such as may be expected in 
the ordinary successions of magistracy,’’ not merc- 
ly involving the country in war by his own acts, 
but proceeding to stigmatize as traitors all who 
may think fit to inquire into the causes of the war, 
or to judge for themselves whether it ought to be 
continued or concluded? 

But we have been told, Mr. Chairman, that 
whoever else may undertake to cavil at the course 
of the Administration in relation to this war, it 


i does not belong to those who voted for it to do 


so. We were elegantly and courteously informed, 
some days ago, that the man who voted for the 
war, (meaning of course for the bill of May 13,) 
and who now complains of the Executive, must be 
little better than a knave. 

Now, sir, I voted for the bill of May 13, and I 
complain of the Executive; and I stand here to 
vindicate the character and the consistency of those 
to whom this foul epithet has been so flippantly 
applied. And let me say at once, that it is from 
the very fact that J voted for that bill that I feel all 
the greater right, and all the greater obligation, to 
complain of the course of the Administration. 

What, sir, was the bill of May 13th? I deny 
totally that a vote for that bill was, in any just 
sense of the term, a vote for the war. It certainly 
does not lie in the mouth of the President or any 
of his friends to call it so. The President told us, 
on the lith day of May, that the war ewisied. It 
existed, as he said, and as the preamble of the bill 
repeated, “ by the act of Mexico.” It existed, as 
many of us thought, who protested at the time 
against the justice of the preamble, and have never 
ceased protesting against it from that day to this, 
by his own act. At any rate, the war existed, as 
the President said, as the bill said, as I thought 
then, and as I think still; for I have never doubted 
for a moment thata state of things had at that time 
been brought about, between this country and 
Mexico, which called for a recognition, on both 
sides, of the existence of a state of war. 

What, then, was the bill of May 13th? It was 
a bill to give to the Executive the war. power, to 
meet an exigency of existing war, and for the pur- 
pose of enabling him to accomplish the great pur- 
pose, which he so solemnly professed to have at 
heart, of reéstablishing an honorable peace. This, 
sir, is what we on this side of the House voted 
for. 

Doubtless our action was in some degree influ- 
enced by the condition of General Taylor’s army; 
nor can Í fail to protest against the assertion of an 
honorable member, that we must have known that 
the army would have extricated itself before the 
succors authorized by the bill could reach them. 
We could not, by any possibility, have known 
any such thing, It might have been regarded as 
probable that General Taylor would either have 
been victorious or have been vanquished before 
that time. But not few nor feeble were the appre- 
hensions that he might have been vanquished. 
And if such a result had occurred; if our army had 
been conquered, and the captives been marched off 
to the mines, I leave it to others to take the respon- 


| debate. 
i under these circumstances, or under any other cir- 


sibility of saying that there would then have been 
no occasion for men and money to rescue and re~ 
deem them.. 

The exigency, however, was not one for caleu- 
lating chances, or speculating on probabilities. The 
war existed; and I know of no mode of meeting an 
existing -war but by a prompt exercise of the war 
power. This is one of the cases to which the Irish 
maxim may be well applied, that “The best way 
to avoid a difficulty is to meet it plump.” And so 
far, while I entertain the most perfect respect for 
those who differed from me, and freely admit that 
the preamble of the bill furnished ample ground for 
honest and patriotic disagreement, I have nothing 
to regret in the vote which I gave for the substan- 
tial provisions of that bill. ; 

But now, sir, comes the question, suggested by 
the remarks of more than one gentleman in this 
Because we have voted, six months ago, 


cumstances, to confer the war power upon the 
President, are we therefore bound to acquiesce in 
any and every measure for which he may see fit to 
employ that power? Because, for these reasons, 
or for any reasons, we have entrusted that fearful 
prerogative to the officer to whom the Constitution 
assigns it when it is to be wielded at all, are we 
therefore responsible for his whole exercise of it, 
and absolutely estopped from complaining of any 
perversion or abuse of it? 

This isan extraordinary doctrine, indeed! Sup- 
pose, sir, that the President had been found exer- 
cising this power with tameness or with downright 
treachery; supposing he had suffered our armies 
to be taken captive, and our strongholds to be 
surrendered; suppose he had invited an invasion 
of our undisputed national soil on this side of the 
Nueces, or on this side of the Sabine; suppose he 
had been discovered entering into traitorous agree- 
ment with the enemy, and admitting their chosen 
leader not merely into their own territory, butinto 
ours, should we have had no right of arraigning 
him before the country? Noman will put forth so | 

reposterous an idea. And if, on the other hand, 
ie is found perverting the authority asked by him 
and given to him as an instrument of peace to the 
purposes of invasion and conquest, and embarking 
the nation in a mad crusade of aggression and ag- 
grandizement, is it not equally our right and our 
bounden duty to call him to account? Is it not 
especially the right, and preéminently the duty, of 
those who have aided in giving him that power, 
upon far other pretexts, and for far other objects, 
to hold him to his responsibility ? 

Sir, I repeat, itis because the President holds this 
tremendous instrument partly by my vote that I feel 
constrained to examine well into his course, and to 


| demand of him, vainly perhaps, but audibly and 
earnestly, to remember his pledges, and to pause 


from the prosecution of a policy at total variance 
with the original intentions of Congress, and with 
all the institutions and interests of our country. 
Mr. Chairman, in any remarks which I may see 
fit to make, now or hereafter, in relation to the 
existing war, I do not intend to justify the conduct 
of Mexico. Ido not deny, I never have denied, 
that we have just cause of complaint against the 
Mexican Government, Grossly exaggerated as I 
regard many of the representations of the Presi- 
dent, and of his supporters on this floor, in rela- 
tion to the claims of our citizens for spoliations 
upon our commerce, I yet freely admit that Mexi- 
co has been much at fault in all this matter. Nor 
am I disposed to deny that she has been at fault 
in many other matters of more recent occurrence. 
She was wrong in not acknowledging the inde- 
pendence of Texas -many years ago. She was 
wrong, when she at last proposed to make that 
acknowledgment, in affixing to it a condition which 
could do her no manner of good, and which was 
sure to be construed into an offence to others. She 
was wrong in breaking off so abruptly all diplo- 
matic intercourse with the United States when the 
act of annexation had passed the two Houses of 
Congress. She was wrong in not receiving Mr. 
Slidell agreeably to the understanding between. the 
two Governments, as I conceive, when he was sent 
on a mission of peace more than a year ago. She 
was wrong in not returning a more conciliatory 
reply to the renewed overtures of the Administras 
tion in July last. And she will again ha€% been 
wrong if she shall have persisted, (as I fear,) on 
the assembling of her new Congress, ina. final and 


: unqualified rejection of all proffers of negotiation. 
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ve fur- 


vapor, like that recently invented for preventing 
the pain of surgical operations, and which will ren- 
der nations, as well as individuals, insensible to 
their own dismemberment, we could hardly expect 
her to be entirely cool in the contemplation of such | 
a process, 

* Still, I hold her to have been wrong. Her pride | 
has outrun her prudence; her blood has got the 
better of her judgment; and she has done much to 
bring upon herself the worst evils she has appre- 
hended, by a precipitate and passionate attempt to 
prevent them. Sir, I am not one of those who 
would be understood to say to Mexico, that, if I 
were a Mexican, as I am an American, I would | 
not lay down my arms while an American soldier | 
was on the soil of my country. Glad as I should | 
be to sce every American soldier withdrawn from 
her soil—sincere as I am in believing that our own | 
Administration could not adopt a wiser or more 

| 


{ 
| 


honorable course—-strong as I am in the hope, that 
if, through mutual suggestions to a third Power, or 
in any other way, it could be clearly understood 
that, in such an event, satisfactory terms of accom- 
modation could be agreed upon, the Administration 
would not hesitate, as it ought not to hesitate, to 


| 
| 


make the movement—TI still cannot counsel Mexico |i 


to insist on such a prelimivary. 

No, sir; if | had a voice which I believed would : 
reach beyond the little circle of this Hall; if it were : 
possible for me to do what an honorable member 
from Georgia—unintentionally, I am sure—was 
disposed to charge upon some of us a few days 
ago, circulate a speech among the enemy; if I could 
reach the ear of the Mexican rulers or the Mexican 
people, or could address a word to that intelligent 
and accomplished gentleman who was known to 
us all so favorably little more than a year ago— 
General Almonte—and who seems now to be about 
to assume the very lead in the conduct of his coun- 
try’s affairs, I would say to him, I would say to 
them, as one who has been uniformly opposed to the 
annexation of Texas; as one who at this moment 
desires no peace but such as shall be honorable to 
both countries, to Mexico as well as to the United 


States; as one who does not desire to see ene acre || 
of territory taken from Mexico as the result of ji 


this war—l would say to them and to him, ‘Aban-! 
don something of this haughty spirit; abate some- 
thing of this false pride, which is hurrying you 
to your ruin; reconsider, renounce these resolu- 
tions of unyielding defiance which you seem rashly 
to have adopted; and proclaim, without farther 
delay, some terms upon which you are ready to 
meet the Government of the United States for an 
amicable settlement of all matters in dispute.” I 
would say to them that they had done enough to 
exhibit their courage and to signalize their chivalric 
sensibility to the national honor. I would tell 
them that Palo Alto, and the Resaca de la Palma, | 
and the heig 
their reputati 
fortunes of t 


on for spirit and valor quite above the | 
he day. I would tell them, too, that 
they had nothing, nothing to expect from any dif- 
ferences of opinion or dissensions of parties here; 
that, however anxious some of us might be to pat 
an end to the war, and however earnest we might 
be in rebuking the measures by which it was com- : 
menced, and in condemning any unnecessary pros- 
ecution of it, there was yet no party and no person | 
in the country from whom they could expect either 
“aid or comfort;’’ and that all such imputations, 
whether coming from the White House or from | 
any other quarter, were as baseless as they were 
base. I would tell them, on the contrary, that, in 
my judgment, and in the opinion of all parties, it 


10 


hts of Monterey, had already placed |: 
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would be the truest policy and the highest honor 
of Mexico to specify some terms, at the earliest 
moment, on which she would meet the United 
States for the purpose of an amicable arrangement. 

This, Mr. Chairman, would be my speech to 
Mexico; and if there be anything treasonable in it, 
! I submit myself to all the pains and penalties of 
the third article. 


sincerely and strongly in relation to the Mexican 
side of this question, do I therefore justify the war 
upon our side? Because Mexico has not acted in 
many particulars according to my ideas of right 
and justice, am I therefore for pressing her to the 
| wall with fire and sword? Because she obstinate- 


therefore sanction the policy of the Administration 
| in overrunning her territory and seizing her do- 


manner in which the war was commenced, and 
the spirit in which it seems now about to be prose- 
cuted, and I shall never hesitate to say so. 

As to the origin of the war, I shall say but a few 
words. It should never be forgotten, that its pri- 
mary cause was the annexation of Texas—a 
measure pressed upon the country, by its peculiar 
advocates, with the view of strengthening, extend- 
ing, and perpetuating the institution of domestic 
slavery. 

Sir, I cherish no feelings of ill will towards 
Texas. Now that she is a member of our Union, 
I would speak of her in the terms which belong to 
the intercourse of sister States. 
to speak plainly in regard to the unconstitutional 
act of her annexation, and the disastrous conse- 
quences which have thus far attended it. Who for- 
: gets the glowing terms in whic 
lone stat to our American consiellation was herald- 
ed? How much of prosperity and of peace, of pro- 
tection to our labor, and of defence to our land, was 


many, it has inflicted on our Constitution; of the 


star, which “fell from Heaven, burning as it were 
‘a lamp, and it fell upon the third part of the 
‘rivers, and upon the fountains of waters, and the 


‘third part of the waters became wormwood, and 
< many men died of the waters, because they were 
© bitter??? 


; annexation. Without entermg at all into the ques- 
i tion of the rightful boundaries of Texas, this is 
certain, that Congress, in the very resolution o 
annexation, recognised the fact of a disputed bound- 
ary, and declared that it should be settled by 
‘negotiation, The President so interpreted the 
: resolution, and proceeded to proffer negotiation. 
But when he 


Texan pretensions. And no man can deny that 

diate oceasion and origin to the war with Mexico. 
But, without another word as to its origin, I turn 

to a consideration of its progress and prosecution: 


of both countries, instead of contenting ourselves 
with mutual criminations as to who began the war, 
could enter heartily into the far nobler competition, 


bringing it to a close. 


i ‘name of the star is called wormwood, and the ! 


But, while these are the views which I entertain | 


ly resists all overtures for negotiation, must I | 


minions? No such thing. T utterly condemn the | 


But J cannot fail | 


h the addition of that |! 


H 
| 
| 
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this un warrantable act of the Executive gave imme- ! 


and would that we all, of all parties, and I will add i 


who should he the first, and who do the mest, in i 


New Senigs.....:..No, 10: 
For what end is the vigorous prosecution of this’ 
war now proposed? For what purpose are: we 
now called upon to give the Executive these ten 
new regiments of regular troops? I will do the 
President the justice to take his own answer to- 
these questions. I quote two paragraphs from his 
late annual message, which admit of. no misinter- 
pretation: 

& The war has not been waged. with a Wye to conquests 
but, having been commenced by Mexico, if has been carried 
into the enemy’s coustry, and will be vigorously prosecuted 
; there, witha view to obtain an honorable peace, and théreby 
seenre ample indemnity for the expenses of the war,as well 
as to our inueh injured citizens, who hold large pecuniary 
demands against Mexico,”"—Messuge, p. 22. > - 

“ Among our just causes of complaint against Mexico, 
arising out of her refusal to treat for peace, as well before 
as since the way so unjustly commenced on her part, are the 

y expenditures in which we have heen involveds 
Justice to our own people will make it proper that Mexico 
ould be hetd responsible for these expenditures.” —Tb, p 


De 
The object of the war is thus described to be 
“an honorable peace. I go heartily foythat. I 
am ready to vote any supplies which cin really 
contribute to such a result. But now comes the 
President’s definition of this honorable peace: “ and 
‘thereby to secure ample indemnity for the ex- 
‘ penses of the war, as well as to our much injur- 
‘ed citizens, who hold large pecuniary clamis 
‘against Mexico.” 

This, then, is the authentic account of ‘the ob- 
| jects with which this war is to be prosecuted; not 
{to settle the boundaries of Texas; not to defend 
anything which by the largest construction can be 
called our country; not even “ to conquer a peace’? 

in the simple sense of that phrase; but to secure 
i indemnity for the claims of our citizens, and for 
i the expenses of the war. 

| Now, sir, to such a war, prosecuted in this 
, Spirit and for these ends, I am utterly opposed. I 
maintain, in the first place, that it is not the war 
which Congress ever intended should be prose- 


augured from it? Who now can reflect on its |i cuted, or to which it has ever yet given its sanc- 
consequences as already developed; who can think 
‘of the deep wound which, in the judgment of; 


i tion. I know not how far party discipline may go 
i in bringing up majorities of the two branches to 
| sustain such a policy; but I hazard nothing in say~ 


alienations and heart-burnings which it has pro- |, ing that had it been disclosed at the outset, it would 
duced among different members of the Union; of || have met with no sanction in any quarter. Why, 
the fearful lookings for of disunion which it has || sir, does any one for a moment believe that if 
excited; of thetreasure it has cost, and the precious | Mexico had refrained from all hostile opposition 
lives it has wasted, in the war now in progress; of |! to the annexation of Texas, and had given even 
the poison it has, in so many ways, mingled with || the assent of a dogged silence to our extending: our 
the previously healthful current of our national i| jurisdiction over that territory, we should have ever 
career ,—without being reminded of another lone |; heard of these claims as the ground of war 


? 


The 
President would not have ventured his character 
upon such a suggestion, and Congress would have 
scorned it had it been made to them. 

But I maintain, in the second place, that such a 
policy is unworthy of the land and of the ave in 
which we live. Is this a day, is this a country, in 
which war, for the mere purpose of recovering 


f 


The more immediate cause of the war was the |! money from a nation unable to pay it, is to be tol- 
‘ Executive mode of consummating this measure of f erated? I donot underrate the importance of secu- 


' ring to our citizensa just indemnity for injuries com- 
‘mitted upon them m any quarter; and wherever 

there is the ability to make that indemnity, it 
ought to be exacied, sometimes, perhaps, even to 
i the extent of force. And where it is exacted, and 
where it is secured, the Government ought to pay 
it over to those to whom it belongs, as Mr. Polk 

has refused to do in the case of the French spolia- 
tions prior to 1800. Buta war for extorting pay- 
ment from a poor debtor! Why, sir, the day has 
; gone by when we endure the practice of coercing 
‘individuals who are unable to meet their obliga- 
tions. The imprisonment of poor debtors is rapid- 
ly disappearing from the refined codes of civilized 


| according to same constructions, allowed the credit- 
‘ors to dismember their debtors, and distribute 


i! among themselves the severed limbs and mutilated 


' trunks! : 
ji Yes, Mr. Chairman, the dismemberment of Mex 
ii 


ico for debts which she cannot pay, is the humanë 
and Christian policy proposed to us by the Exect- 
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tive. Money, we all know, cannot be wrung from 
herinany. large sums. What little she might have 
had to pay to “ our much injured citizens,’’ we are 
daily. exhausting by compelling her to employ itin | 
defending her own soil. Why, sir, this attempt to 
extort indemnities from Mexico by force of arms | 
reminds one of an old story of ancient Greece. | 
Themistocles, it seems, besieged the island of | 


Andros, and called upon the inhabitants to pay 


tribute. He told them that the Athenians had two 
great gods, to whom they ought to yield immediate 
submission. One of these gods was Persuasion and + 
the other Compulsion. But the Andrians answered 
that they also had two gods: that one of them was 
Poverty and the other Impracticability; and that , 
they could notgnd would not pay him any tribute | 
money, They added that his power could never | 
surpass their powerlessness. . | 

Now, this seems to be about the state of things ; 
between us and Mexico, so far at least as money |; 
is concerned. I do not know but that we might || 
regard her as having at least three of these heathen f 
deities, and add the fever—el vomito—to poverty jj 
and impracticability. C 

But she has territory, and this is the sort of in- || 


+ 


demnity that we desire. This, indeed, it is now |! 
quite too evident, has been the great object of the 
whole Executive movement. Nobody can read 
the documents connected with this war, and espe- 
cially those transmitted to us in answer to the call į! 
of my honorable friend from Kentucky, [Mr. Da- |] 
vis,} without seeing that, from first to last, before į) 
the war and since, Mexican territory has been the |; 
great object of the Administration. It is hardly | 
too much to say that, had there been no California, | 
there would have been no war. As far back as | 
June 24, 1845, we find the purpose of securing this | 
possession as the result of a possible war, plainly | 
disclosed in the confidential correspondence of the 
Navy Department. After the war had once com- į 
menced, it is thus boldly avowed in a despatch of |: 
July 12, 1846: i 

“The object of the United States is, under its rights as a | 
belligerant nation, to possess itself entirely of Upper Cali- +} 
fornia.”? {| 

And again: 

& The object of the United States hag reference to wti- 
mate peace with Mexico; and if, at that peace, the basis of 
the uti possedetis shall be established, the Government ex- 
pects, through your forces, to be found in actual possession 
of Upper California.’? | 

Now, sir, Lam not about to depreciate the de- 
sirableness to the commerce of our country of a | 
good harbor or two on the Pacific ocean. Ha 
strip of California could be added to our Oregon 


| 
i 
H 
i 
I 


i ; eel 
possessions, under proper circumstances and with 1 
t 
| 


the gencral consent of the country, E should be one 
of the last persons to object to it. But the idea |} 
that it is worthy of us to take advantage of this | 
war to wrest it from Mexico by force of arms, and li 
to protract the war until she will conscnt to cede || 
it to us by a treaty of peace, I utterly repudiate. | 
It is this lust of territory, Mr Chairman, which l 
has given occasion to this war, and which now 
proposes to prosecute the war with renewed vigor. 
t is an appetite which grows by what it feeds on. | 
Texas seems only to have furaished a whet for our |) 
voracity. It was but the stimulating lunch to pre- j 
pare us for a more substantial meal. Sheridan, in i 
the Rivals, I think—my classical friend from South || 
Carolina [Mr. 1. E. Houmes] w | 
am wrong—thought it a very good joke to make | 
i 

i 

] 

| 

| 


ill correct me if I i 
Mrs. Malaprop say that “she would have the |! 
s young lady instructed in geometry, in order that | 
* she might know something of the contagious coun- 
t tries.” The joke has lost its point for us. It 
seems as if all contiguous countries were going to 
be contagious to us, and as if we should soon be |, 
ready to adopt the language of another character || 
in the same celebrated play, who said to hig son | 
“ Don’t enter the same hemisphere with me; don’t | 
‘dare to breathe the same air or use the same light 
t but get an atmosphere and a san of your own.? 
Meantime, Mr. Chairman, while we are pursu- 
ing this wild career of national extension and || 


i 
| 


at 
oat 


aggrandizement, what has become of that peace || 


which we were to have “conquered”? three months | 


moment than ever before. Whatever gallant ar- 
mies and brave generals could do to secure it, has 
been done already. Cities have been captured; 
fortresses have been stormed; plains have been | 
strewed with the dying and the dead; rivers have | 


j 
j 
Hi 
5 
j 


of disunion from any other quarter. 


been reddened with blood! But where is peace? 
At the end of what vista, however distant, 


| see that promised and precious blessing? If 1 
believed that any amount of mililary force were | 


necessary to establish peace, at this moment, I 
should be half inclined to give the Executive all, 
and more than all, that he could ask. But, in my 


judgment, no peace is to be acquired in the way i 


‘this bill proposes to acquire it. We may conquer 
more armies; we may overrun more territory; we 
may “make a solitude and call it peace;” but 
peace, in any true sense of that term, will still clude 
our pursuit. We shall find no Government to 
make peace with, and no people who will conform 
to the stipulations of any Government. The peace 
which such bills as this will give us, will be like 


that which France has conquered in Algiers. That į 


war commenced -in 1829, and France has now a 


hundred thousand soldiers on the Algerine soil to | 


secure her barren conquest. This may do very 
well for Fiance, who desires a training-ficld for 


her standing armies: but it will never, never do for | 


this republic. : 

And where, too, is to be our domestic peace, if 
this policy is to be pursued? Aceording to the 
President’s plan of obtaining ‘ample indemnity 
for the expenses of the war,” the longer the war 
lasts, and the more expensive it is made, the more 
territory we shall require to indemnify us. Every 
dollar of appropriation for this war is thus the pur- 


: chase-money of more acres of Mexican soil. Who 


knows how much of Chihuahua, and Coahuila, 
and New Leon, and Durango, it will take to re- 
munerate us for the expenses of these ten regi- 
ments of regulars, who are to be enlisted for five 
years? And to what end are we thus about to add 
acre to acre and field to field? To furnish; the sub- 
ject of that great domestic stuggle which has already 
been foreshadowed in this debate! 

Mr. Chairman, I have no ume to discuss the 
subject of slavery on this occasion, nor should I 
desire to discuss it in this connexion if I had more 
time. But I must not omit a few plain words on 
the momentous issue which has now been raiscd. 
I speak for Massachusetts—I believe I speak the 
sentiments of all New England, and of many ether 
States out of New England, when I say, that, 
upon this question, our minds are made up. So 
far as we have power—constitutional or moral 
power—to control political events, we are resolved 
that there shall be no further extension of the ter- 
ritory of this Union subject to the institutions of 
slavery. Thisis nota matter to argue about with 
us. My honorable friend from Georgia [Mr. 
Toomss| must pardon me if Ido not enter into 
any question with him whether such a policy be 
equal or just. It may be that the North does not 
consider the institution of slavery a fit thing to be 
the subject of equal distribution or nice weighing in 
the balances. I cannot agree with him that the 
South gains nothing by the Constitution but the 
right to reclaim fugitives. Surely he has forgotten 
that slavery is the basis of representation in this 
LLouse. 

But Udo not intend tq argue the case. I wish to deal 


| with it calmly, but explicitly. I believe the North 


is ready to stand by the Constitution, with all its 
compromises, as it now is. I do not intend, more- 
over, to throw out any threats of disunion, what- 
ever may be the result. I do not intend, now or 
ever, to contemplate disunion as a eure for any im- 
aginable evil. At the same time, I do not mtend 


| to be driven from a firm expression of purpose, and 


a steadfast adherence to principle, by any threats 
The people 
of New England, whom I have any privilege to 


speak for, do not desire, as I understand their | 


views—I know my own heart and my own princi- 
ples, and can at least speak for them—to gain one 
foot of territory by conquest, and as the result of 
the prosecution of the war with Mexico. I do not 
believe that even the abolitionists of the North— 
though I am one of the last persons who would be 
entitled to speak their sentiments—would be un- 
willing to be found in combination with southern 


gentlemen who may see fit to espouse this doctrine. | 


We desire peace. We believe that this war ought 


Sart: | never to have been commenced, and we do not wish 
ago? Sir, it seems to be further off from us at this 


to have it made the pretext for plundering Mexico 
of one foot of her lands. Butif the war is to be 
prosecuted, and if territories are to be conquered 
and annexed, we shall stand fast, and forever, to 
the principle, that, so far as we are concerned, these 
territories shall be the exclusive abode of freemen, 

Mr. Chairman, peace, peace is the grand com- 


do we | promise of this question between the North and 


7 

' the South. Let the President abandon all schemes 
of farther conquest. Let him abandon his plans 
of pushing his forces to the heart of Mexico. Now, 
before any reverses have been experienced by the 
American arms, he can do so with the highest honor, 
Let him exhibit a spirit of magnanimity towardsa 
weak and distracted neighbor. Let him make dis- 
tinct proclamation of the terms on which he is ready 
| to negotiate; and let those terms be such as shalt 
| involve no injustice towards Mexico, and engender 
no sectional strife among ourselves. But, at all 
events, lct him tell us what those terms are to be. 
| A proclamation of Executive purposes is essential 
to any legislative or any national harmony. The 
North ought to know them; the South ought to 
know them; the whole country ought to under- 
| stand for what ends its blood and treasure are to 
| be expended. It is high time that some specific 
terms of accommodation were proclaimed to Con- 
gress, to Mexico, and to the world. If they be 
reasonable, no man will hesitate to unite in sup- 
plying whatever means may be necessary for en- 
: forcing them. 

And now, sir, what is the precise bill before us? 
| It is a bill to increase the standing army of the 
country by the addition of ten new regiments of & 
thousand men each. It has no relation to the pres- 
ent support or relief of our army and volunteers 
| now in Mexico. These regiments cannot by any 
possibility be recruited under a year or a year and 
ahalf. ‘The report of the Adjutant General, dated 
5th December last, distinctly shows this. He states 
| that “ the recruiting service has been pushed with 
vigor,” and then proceeds to give us the results. 
He says: **The whole number of men enlisted 
1] € from the Ist of October, 1845, to the 30th of Sep- 
“tember, 1846, is 5,945; being an excess of 2,388 
‘over the previous year. The number enlisted in 
© October and November, and to.be enlisted in De- 
| é cember, may be put down at 1,500.” 

i If only 1,500 can be enlisted in three months, 
| with “ this vigorous pushing,” it is plain that it 
will take a year to enlist 6,000, and another half 
year to complete the ten regiments. But it will 
take a much longer time than this. 

The authorized regular force, at this moment, is 
16,998, or, deducting the commissioned officers, 
16,218. But the whole rank and file of the army, 
| notwithstanding the vigorous pushing” of the 
| recruiting service, could only be computed at 10,000 
j on the 31st of December last, : 

There are thus more than 6,000 men still to be 
enlisted under existing authority, which, accord- 
ing to the estimates of the Adjutant General, wilt 
require a full year, and thus postpone the comple- 
tion of these new regiments to two years and a half 
from the present time. 

It is plain, therefore, that these new regiments 
are called for with no reference to any immediate 
exigencies, but only in contemplation of future 
distant service and a protracted war. 

The President has already in the field 24,984 
meh. Of these, 8,473 are regulars, and 16,511 
volunteers. He has already enlisted 1,500 more 

regulars, and about 9,000 more volunteers, making 
an aggregate force of about 36,000. He has an- 
thority, under existing laws, to increase the regu- 
lar force to 17,000, and the volunteers to 50,000, 
i making an aggregate force of 67,000 men. And 
now he calls for authority to raise 10,000 more of 
regulars. ‘To what end is this vast array of mili- 
tary power? The enlistment is to be during the 
war, or for five years! It cannot be completed 
under a year and a half or two years! What 
visions of protracted conflict do these facts unfold! 

The proviso of the bill authorizes the President 
to appoint the officers of these ten regiments du- 
ring the recess of Congress, and to report them to 
the Senate at their next session. This proviso 
proves that these regiments are not expected to be 
in readiness for any present support or relief of the 
troops in Mexico. The officers are not to be ap- 
pointed until Congress has adjourned. Whata 
power is this to confer on the President! No- 
body can imagine that the Senate can exercise any 
effective check upon appointments so made, and 
when the officers are once at their posts. Four or 
i five hundred commissions, of all grades, from 
brigadier generals down to lieutenants, are thus to 
be placed in the hands of the President. How 
many of them are to be dangled in the eyes of 
members of this House, with a view of carrying 
measures which seem now to meet with no partic- 
ular favor, remains to be seen. 
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But the great objection to the bill is the policy | 
which it discloses. In proposing this measure and 
that of the lieutenant general, the Administration | 
virtually call upon Congress to sanction the ultra 
and extravagant policy which they have recently | 
adopted in regard to this war. I say recently 
adopted, for it is plain that a new spirit has come | 
over the dream of the Executive on this subject. 

On the 11th of November last, the Secretary of 
War addressed a letter, which is in print, to a gen- 
tleman in Kentucky, in which he said: “ It is pro- 
$ per, however, to say that the amount of force already 
‘in service is deemed sufficient for the prosecution of 
€ the-war.”? 

On the 16th day of the same November he issued 
a requisition for ten new regiments of volunteers, 
to serve during the war. What occurred during 
these five days to change the whole policy of the 
Administration has never been disclosed; but it is 
plain that a marvellous change was wrought. And 
an pursuance of it these ten new regiments of regu- 
lars are now called for. This new policy can be |! 
nothing less than one of invasion and conquest. | 
_ The report of the Committee on Foreign Affairs |! 
in June last said: “ Texas, and indemnity for || 
‘wrongs confessed by several treaties, coasts and |! 
‘borders in tranquil’ possession, without transat- 
‘lantic interference, are all we insist upon. Tt will i| 
‘be Mexican infatuation, should the contest become || 
* one of races, of borders, of conquest, and of territo- |! 
t rial extension.” i] 

Mexican infatuation, I presume, is at length suf- |! 
ficiently manifested, and this contest of races, bor- i 
ders, conquest, and territorial extension, is to be | 
commenced, And this contest Congress is now 
called upon to sanction. : If it be not so, the President 
can inform us. If this be the policy, I am entirely 
apposed to it, and feel bound to express that oppo- 
sition in the most unequivocal terms. 

Mr. TIBBATTS then obtained the floor, and | 
thus addressed the committee: He said that from 
the complex character which the debate had as- 
sumed, he hardly expected to be able to take part 
in it now in a manner creditable or satisfactory to | 
himself or to the subjects at issue. Indeed the one } 
hour rule precluded the possibility of considering | 
almost any subject in a manner deserving atten- 
tion. He had listencd with a great deal of atten- 
tion to many of the speeches which had been de- 
livered during the present session of Congress, and 
some of them he had regarded as exhibiting very 
bad taste on both sides of the House, and were 
hardly proper to be delivered in the representative 
assembly of a great nation. He had also witness- | 
ed with great regret the introduction of the question | 
of slavery, which was entirely out of place in the | 
discussion of a bill like that now before the House, | 
and peculiarly improper at that time. It was how- 
ever necessary that he should allude to some of the 
remarks of the gentleman from New York, [Mr. 
Grover,] who had accused the members from the 
slave States with having abandoned the compro- ! 
mise made on the Missouri question on some vote | 
given onan Oregon bill, If the gentleman from 
New York had understood the facts in relation to 
that matter, and the feelings of the representatives 
from the South on that floor, he would have seen 
that his charge was an unjust one; and wasa most | 
insidious attempt to deceive the people of the North. | 
The fact that certain members from the South on 
that occasion voted for the amendment proposed, | 
was no evidence that the members on that floor } 
from the South were opposed to, or intended to 
abandon the Missouri compromise. On the con- 
trary, every actin that Congress on the part of the 
members from the South, when that question came | 
under consideration, showed that they stood up by ji 
the compromise; and for the purpose of disabusing ‘| 
the public mind on that subject, he would refer to 
one or two facts connected with the admission of i 
Texas. There were three propositions introduced 
by members from slave States on that subject— 
one by his colieague on the left—one by the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee, [Mr. M.Brown,] and one 
by himself. In all these propositions this com- 
promise was looked to particularly, and especially : 
provided for. In the proposition offered by him- ; 
self, there was this provision: 

“Sec. 2, And be it further enacted, Thatin ali that portion | 
of the territory which Hes north of thirty-six degrees and 
thirty minutes north latiinde, slavery and involuntary servi- i 
tude (otherwise than in the punishment of crimes, whereof | 


the parties shall have been duly convicted) shall be, and is || 
hereby, forever prohibited.” 


In the proposition of the gentleman from Ten- 


i 
i 


‘of such a delicate nature as to require some in- 
| terposition. If so, why was General Scott sent to 
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nessee there was this provision: “And such States 
‘as may be formed out of that portion of said ter- 
“ritory lying south of thirty-six degrees thirty 
‘ minutes north latitude, commonly known as the 
‘ Missouri compromise line, shall be admitted into 
‘ the Union, with or without slavery, as the people 
‘ of each State asking admission, may desire;”’ and 
the same provision was contained in the proposi- 
tion offered by his colleague, which finally passed 
the House, and to that all the southern members, 
who voted in favor of the annexation, gave their 
assent. He knew very well that the Missouri 
compromise provided only for the territory ceded 
by France, but gentlemen must abide by the spirit 
of the compromise. As was remarked by the gen- | 
tleman frgm Georgia, [Mr. Toomps,] to-day, the 

North, in agreeing to the compromise, yielded | 


nothing, because it was the clear right of the peo- | 
ple of the southern States to settle any part of the || 
territory of the country acquired by the common {/ 


Opposition, facts. showed indisputably. that. the 
charge against the Executive. with regard to the 
commencement of the war, was entirely ground- 
less. The gentleman from Massachusetts. [Mr. 
Winturop] had said that Congress alone had ‘the 
power to declare war. Well, where was the.man: 
that ever contended that that power rested in-any 
other quarter? Had the President ever contro- 
verted that doctrine? So far as there had been a. 
declaration of war, had it not been made by Con- 
gress? But would the gentleman from Massachu-’ 
setts produce any authority from Mr. Madison, or: 
any other man, .Whig or Democrat, to the’ effect 
that the President had not the power to carry ona 
defensive war when the territory of the country 
was invaded? There was the question... There 
the President had acted clearly in accordance with 
his constitutional power and right.. When Texas 
was about to be invaded, he did -his duty in de- 
fending the boundary as claimed by her.: What 


blood and treasure. It was then a yielding of a! 
clear and constitutional right-on the part of the |i 
southern States, and there was no concession on ! 
the part of the North. He entirely denied the | 
allegation of the gentleman from New York, that 
the insertion of a proviso, that slavery was to be |; 
prohibited, was no interference with the rights of {ij 
the South. It was a direct interference with their 
constitutional right to share equally with their ‘| 
northern brethren in any territory that might be || 
acquired by the Government, by the common 
blood and treasure, as he had already said, o 
all parties. The charge that southern members |! 
on that floor desired to evade the compromise, || 
was most unjust. Not one, so far as he knew, | 
had the slightest inclination to do so. 

It was not, he supposed, at all necessary for him j 
to repel the charge of subserviency to the Execu- f 
tive, as that was one not likely to be urged against || 
him, from the fact that he was well known to have, 
on more than one occasion, followed the dictates | 
of his own judgment in opposition to the declared || 
will of the Executive. His position on the river || 
and harbor bill would, he apprehended, relieve him ij 
of the necessity of vindicating his independence of |: 
anything like a servile adherence to the Executive. ; 
That position, he would take occasion to say, he |, 
intended to maintain. He designed to press the || 
claims of the western people, until pressing them | 
was found to be altogether in vain. Again, in re- | 
lation to the tax upon tea and coffee, he had op- | 

osed the recommendation of the Secretary of the |! 

reasury. Whether he had also, in that, opposed || 
the wishes of the Executive, he did not know, as | 
the views of the Executive on the subject had not || 
been promulged. Butif the Executive had recom- | 
mended that tax, it would not have altered his (Mr. i 
T.’s) opinion on the subject; because he regarded |) 
such a tax as unjust. It was a tax on the laboring |) 
classes. It imposed a burden on the poor, And || 
the gentleman from Georgia should have paused | 
before he passed such a sweeping censure on the 
bulk of his own party, as to twit that side of the |j 
House for not imposing such a tax. Then, again, |i 
as to the appointment of a lieutenant general, it :! 
was not necessary that he should say much, as he |. 
supposed the question was settled. 

Mr. JACOB THOMPSON was here understood 
to say that the honorable gentleman was mistaken | 
in supposing that question to be settled. ! 

Mr. TIBBATTS would ask the gentleman ‘the | 
reason for his entertaining the opinion that such ;! 
an officer was necessary. 

Mr. THOMPSON would gladly do so, if the 
gentleman yielded the floor. 

Mr. TIBBATTS feared that the gentleman ; 
would occupy too much time in the effort. He |, 
(Mr. T.) saw no reason for the appointment of a 
lieutenant general, except that the relationship be- 
tween General Scott and General Taylor might be |: 


Mexico at all? Was General Taylor incompe- f 
tent to conduct the war? Why, he had won every `! 
battle in which he had engaged. Were they now | 
to regard the victories in Texas and at Monterey i! 
as affording no evidence of generalship? _ He 
(Mr. T.) then proceeded to say, that, in his judg- 
ment, the introduction of the question of slavery :i 
rendered it necessary to terminate the war at once. ; 
To that he meant to come presently; and, if that H 
were the policy, a Heutenant general would be | 


i rendered wholly unnecessary. Notwithstanding ii 


all the vague assertions and loud clamor of the ! 


i do it. 


right had he then to say to Texas,“ Defend: your 
boundary??? Congress had reserved to itself’ the 
right to settle the question of boundary, and if 
the President, as its executive officer, had not de- 
fended the tine as claimed by Texas, he would 
have been shamefully recreant to his duty. Could 
any man deceive the American people into the. be- 
lie? that the Mexicans had collected their forces 
and munitions of war at Matamoros for the mere 
purpose of invading and occupying the territory 
between the Nueces and the Rio Grande? No. It 


was quite clear that the design of Mexico was to 


reconquer the territory to the Sabine. It was, 
then, a defensive war; and the question, “Who 
commenced the war?’ was not to be addressed to 
the President of the United States. Congress:was: 
to answer that question. Hf the war was unjust, 
let not gentlemen imagine that they could clear > 
their skirts of the responsibility. So long as Con- 
gress gave supplies, the President was bound to go 
on in the prosecution of the war, conquering every 
hamlet, village, town, and city, in Mexico—ay, 
even every hut, till Mexico were compelled to sue 
for peace. He was bound to go on— 
“ even until 

The gates of merey shall be all shut up, 

And the fleshed soldier, rough and hard of heart, 

In liberty of bloody hand, shall range 

With conscience wide aus heli; mowing, like grass, 

Their fresh, fair virgins, and flowering infants.’? 

If even to these awful lengths the war proceeded, 
the blood was on their hands, not on the hands of 
the President. How long, then, was the war to 
continue? How long did gentlemen on.that floor 
intend to order the President to prosecute the war? 
If it was to go on, he (Mr. T.) was in favor of. 
prosecuting it with the utmost vigor. But: how 
was it to be terminated? That was a question of- 
great and obvious importance. It was the ques- 


| tion which he had presented to the House in the 


resolution which he had the honor to offer the 
other day. As to abandoning the country, he 
looked upon that as entirely out of the question. 
He would be opposed to any termination of the 
war that would not secure to their citizens the pay- 
ment of their indemnities and indemnification for 
the expense of the war. They were then to make 
war in one or other of the two modes, either by 
invading Mexico by Vera Cruz and marching to 
the halls of the Montezumas, or by retaining pos- 
session of what they had already acquired by gar- 
risoning it with theiv troops. In either case men 
were necded, and they could not expect to do it 
with a handful of men. Nine or ten regiments of 
infantry and dragoons of the regular service, and 
the same number of volunteer regiments, could not 
The people of Mexico were not to be sup- 
posed void of patriotism. They were eight millions 


| of people fighting for their country, their homes, 


their religion, and liberties, and they would resist 
to the last gasp. An adequate force was therefore 
needed. As to the description of force, he (Mr. 


T.) was willing to coincide with the President. 
: On him was the responsibility, under Congress, 


of prosecuting the war, and jt was but just that he 


| should have the sort of materials which he him- 


self desired. On this point it would be therefore 
seen, that he differed with some of his friends on 
that side of the House, who wished the troops to 
be all volunteers, and who desired to take out 


‘of the hands of the President the appointment of 


the officers-—some fifty in all. Well, he (Mr. T.) 
was not afraid to intrust in the hands of the Presi- 
dent of the United States the appointment of some 
fifty officers of the army. And, indeed; he was 
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not preparéd altogether to see such a proposition 
coming from that side of the House. ft seemed 
to-imply a want of faith in the President which he ; 
(Mr. T.) did not suspect in such a quarter. If it 
was intended to garrison the country, the regular 
soldier was the best adapted for the service. The 
volunteer would not like to be cooped up in a gar- 
rison. He was thus led again to: speak of the 
character and object of the war. Tt was begun as 
a defensive war against an attempted invasion of 
the country. So far as.the repulsion of thatinva- 
sion was concerned, the end of the war had been 
accomplished. . ‘They had driven the Mexican 
forces from their boundaries. 


in Mexico. But what other objects were there? | 
The indemnification of American citizens for Mexi- 
ean outrages, so far as that indemniiication could be 
procured, as well as for the expense of the war, so 
unjustly brought upon them by Mexico. Did! 
they expect by a further invasion of Mexico to | 
compel her to make peace? They had seized upon 


her territories already. They had enough to in- | 


demnify them. They had the Californias, New ! 
Mexico, Chihuahua, and Tamaulipas. They had | 
abundant of that territory in their possession now | 
to indemnify them. He held war to be entirely 
unjustifiable, except as an act of necessity. The 
war was not necessary to defend our territory. 
‘There was no danger of further invasion, nor was 
there any necessity for seizing upon more territo- 
ry, as indemnification for their citizens who had 
been plundered, on the country which had been | 
put to the expenses of the war. Why not, then, | 
stand as they were? Why not stop the effusion | 
of blood, by fortifying the possessions already ac- 
“quired, and declaring to Mexico, ‘* We have now 


expelled you from our territory, we have seized ;: 


upon your territory, enough to indemnify us for 
the expenses of the war which you have thrust 
upon us, and now we are ready to treat with you 
for an honorable peace. We are ready to surren- | 
der-this territory if you will give us security for 
the indemnification of our citizens and Govern- | 
ment, and if you do not, we are prepared to | 
hold the territory, until you make a treaty of 
peace. We will blockade your ports. If that 
course were taken, these additional regiments | 
were necessary. He was not one of those wil- 
ling to prosecute the war for the acquisition 
of territory unjustly, nor did he believe that there | 


was a member on his side of the House wil- n 


ling to do so. He did not speak of the President, 

because, as he had already remarked, he was en- ! 
tirely under their orders, and was obliged to prose- 
cute the war under their direction, He (Mr. T.) 
would not take one foot of Mexico without paying 
a fair equivalent. Nor was it desirable that they | 


should possess any of that territory, in view of the || 


slave question, which gentlemen were now raising | 
up in that House, He knew very well that there : 
was not a southern member who would violate the : 
Missouri compromise, in order to acquire terri- ; 
tory, and he would be very much surprised if the | 
people of the North, if any one of them, would be 
willing to violate that compromise for the sake of || 
acquiring additional territory. If the question of |) 
slavery were to be inseparably bound up with that 
of the acquisition of territory, it would not be de- 
sirable to have any more territory. Upon the sub- 
ject of boundary, it would be desirable for them to 
fix it by adopting the great mountain barrier. Be 
did not think that the Rio Grande was a proper 
boundary ofa nation, but he would not take a foot 
of land beyond it without just compensation. But 
if the slave States were to be surrounded by a cor- ` 
don of free Siates—if the South were to be told pl 
that in acquiring territory for which their blood |: 
was to be spilled and their treasure expended, they 
were realizing benefits in which they were to have 
no share, he was opposed to carrying on the war ji 
on any such terms. Where (he asked) was the | 
justice in excluding the South from territor 
which they were now fighting shoulder to sho 
with their northern brethren, and to which i 
not probable that any man would ever take slaves. | 


y for `i 
ulder | 


H they were to be surrounded by a wall, shutting $ 


ont every avenue of escape, then 
the gooner their armies retired the better. 

He had thus adverted in a very desultory man- 
ner to these points, and if he wrote out his speech, 


according to the custom of many there, though he |; 


did not know that his remarks were worthy of that | 
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‘| Mexico, there shall be levied, col 


i my own consent to trespass upon the time and 


_ this session, severe criticisms npon the principles 
twas ii 


» he for one said, | 


| trouble, he might go into these various questions 
iat length. He had one word to say, before he sat! 
down, to the honorable gentleman from Georgia, ! 
who was so anxious to tax tea and coffee. He 
(Mr. T.) was not afraid to tax the people of this | 
country upon any just principle, but he regarded a 
tax upon tea and coffee as unjust. He would 
| make a proposition, and ask the Clerk to read it, 
| expressive of his view of the best policy with re- 
gard to taxation at this time. : 

[The Clerk then read the following amendment 
to the bill, which he proposed to offer when it 
should be in order: i 

& And be it further enacted, That from and after the pas- | 
sage of this act, and until the conclasion of the war wilh 
è eted, and paid, on all | 
goods, wares, and merchandise subject to the payment of 
duties by the act entitled ‘An act reducing the duty on 
imports, and for other purposes,’ approved July 3), 1846, a : 
duty of five per centum ad valorem, in addition to the duties į 
imposed by said act.”] 

That would bring in five millions; and if that 
were not enough, let them tax the vices of the 
i country. ‘The manufacture and sale of liquors by 
the tariff of 1846 was protected one hundred per | 
cent. Instead of putting that large amount of pro- | 
tection into the pockets of the manufacturers and | 
retailers, Jet them pass a direct tax upon these 
| spirituous and vinous liquors, and not tax tea and 
| coffee—the labor, in fact, of the poor women and 
children of the country. Let them tax the pleas- 
ure-carriages and their gold and silver plate. [A 
i voice: **'That’s demagoguism.”’] Gentlemen said ¿i 
that that was demagoguism. Well, what was i 


i 
| 
| 
t 
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| 
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| to tax the poor and let the rich go free? He dis 
claimed all such charges ofdemagoguism. It was | 


| well known that it was his (Mr. T.’s) purpose to 
retire into private life at the close of the present 
Congress, and he saw nothing to change his deter- |; 
mination. What ground, then, was there for such 
a charge against him? If that tax which he had 
proposed was not sufficient, and the chancellor of 
the exchequer, [Mr. McKay,] near him, could not 
get money enough, why, then, let them tax the | 
money-lenders themselves. Let them pay the 
money to carry on the war. Those were his sen- 
timents. 

Mr. LIGON then said: I rise, Mr. Chairman 
not so much with an intention to discuss the merits 
of the bill now under consideration, as to make a 
few remarks in relation to the war now existing 
between this country and the military government 
of Mexico. By so doing, while I may not hope 
to change the deliberate action contemplated to be 
taken hy others, I yet do hope to vindicate the 
votes I have given, and which I may hereafter give, 
upon bills to furnish men and means with which !! 
to carry on the war into which the United States 
have been forced by Mexico. If this war is, so 
far as the United States are concerned, just, right, 
and proper, my vote ought to be given for all | 
well-digested and judicious bills that provide for 
onducting it to a speedy and satisfactory conclu- | 
on. Jf, on the contrary, the war is not just—is | 
not right nor proper, my vote ought to be given | 
for measures that would at once terminate hostili- 
ties, and make ample reparation to a wronged and 
injured neighbor; for to do right and avoid wrong 
is as much the duty of States as of individuals. I! 
have found it difficult, Mr., Chairman, to obtain ` 


|! 


courtesy of the House. But, sir, believing it to be 
due to myself,as well as to those who have honored 
me with a seat upon this floor, to state the facts 
which have influenced my judgment, and to state 
them here, where alone they can be officially con- 
troverted, if erroneous, [ shall proceed, with an | 
unaffected distrust of my ability to do justice to 
the subject, to discharge what I have conceived to |: 
be my duty, in as brief a manner as possible con- |: 
sistent with the Importance of the subjects to be |: 
investigated. 

I was not surprised to hear, at the opening of 


i 
i 
j 
! 
i 
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and measures of the President’s message, and 
| upon the financial policy of the present Adminis- 
tration, For such criticism events had prepared 
me. The speech of a distinguished member of 
| Congress at the other end of the Capitol, in which 


i the expenses of our Government, civil and mili- 
lary, were estimated at the enormous sum of half | 
a million a day; the eloquent predictions so often | 
made upon this floor of the pecuniary disasters ii 


and commercial revulsions that would surely befall | 
this country, and paralyze its energies, all having | 


! wealth. 
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their origin and cause in the revenue measures 
adopted by Congress during ils last session, had 
led me to suppose that a rigid and severe exami- 
nation into subjects of this character would, at an 
early day, occupy the attention of this body. 
Such a course of dehate could not have occasioned 
either surprise or regret on the part of the friends 
of the Administration, here or elsewhere. A se- 
vere scrutiny is rather to be courted than shunned 
by all honest Governments, and especially when a 
new financial era had commenced, and its work- 
ings, present and prospective, were just causes of 
anxiety, fair subjects of inquiry, of discussion, 
and of difference of opinion. But, sir, ] must be 
permitted to express my surprise at the tone and 
spirit which have characterized the debates of this 
House upon the Mexican war, and more especial- 
ly the declaration of amember from Massachusetts, 
{Mr. Hupson,] that “if any of our revolutionary 
‘ patriots were upon this floor; if they stood here 
‘representing any portion of the people, north or 
‘south, and my friend over the way, the chairman 
‘of the Committee on Military Affairs, should 
t come forward, in the name of the President, and 
‘ask for an increase of the army, or a new levy 
‘of volunteers, to prosecute such a war as this, an 
‘one of them would say to him, as the stern old 
‘Roman said to the emissary of Cæsar 
‘Bid him disband his legions,’ &c,”? 


| This language, sir, so far as I am informed, has 
! met with no favorable response from any member 


of this House, or from any portion of the country. 
Persons there may be who subscribe to the opinion 
and approve the sentiment, but with such] have not 
met. Onthecontrary, I believe the great body of the 


! people of this country repudiate both. To say, sir, 


that the old revolutionary patriots, if raised from 
the dead and sent by their countrymen to this Hall, 
if called upon by the President of the United States 
to supply him with an increased force to prosecute 
the war against Mexico to a happy conclusion, 
would withhold supplies; would bid him disband 
the army until they could discuss the justice and 
propriety of the war; to suppose that such men as 
‘Washington, and Greene, and: Putnam, and Mari- 
on, and Sumter, and Howard, and the thousands 
of gallant and chivalrous heroes that grace our 
revolutionary annals, would be found ata time like 
this, embarrassing the military arm of that country 
for which they periled ‘their lives, their fortunes, 
and their sacred honor,” is to do the most flagrant 
injustice to the memory of the dead, and to trifle 


| with our most sacred and patriotic recollections. 


Can any one believe, sir, that if any of those illus- 


| trlous men were now alive, and in this Hall, they 


would either speak or vote in favor of withholding 
supplies of either men or money “ to prosecute 
such a war as this,” or that they would advise the 
Government to halt in their position, and recall 
ourarmy? On the contrary, they would both speak 
and vote in favor of liberally and promptly giving 
both; and instead of embarrassing the military 
operations of the Government, they would rather 
seek soldiers’ graves amid the chaparrals and 
mountain fastnesses of Mexico. 

Sir, whilst J greatly admire that courage which 
boldly holds every Administration of our Govern- 
ment to ajust and severe responsibility forall its acts, 
I believe that in a time like this, when our strength 
must consist in united counsels and vigorousaction, 
I cannot too strongly reprobate that whole class of 
opinions of which the declaration of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts isa specimen. They are based 
upon the sands of party, not on the rock of patri- 
otism. Their‘aim tends rather to the success of a 
prevailing faction than the elevation of a common- 
They look for the overthrow of an Ad- 
ministration, instead of the promotion of the honor 
and glory of a republican people. 

Before entering, as I propose to do, upon a brief 
historical analysis of the relations heretofore and 
now existing between the United States and Mexi- 
co, I feel it incumbent on me to say, that, after 
having listened with some attention to most of the 
speeches that have been delivered on both sides of 
this Hall, and read or glanced at the contents of 
the documents and reports made to the House upon 
the subject of the war,with Mexico, from its very 
commencement, I must say, with all sincerity, that. 
if this war is unjust, wrong, wicked, or unprovoked, 


iT have failed utterly, and most unaccountably, to 
find the evidence of the fact. On the contrary, l 


do firmly and most honestly believe our cause is 
just, and our country in the right; and before f 
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take my seat, I will endeavor to demonstrate, to 
the satisfaction of every gentleman who shall pay 
me the compliment of an attentive listening, that 
my opinions have not been formed without a con- 
siderate reference to the facts of the case, as shown 
by the diplomatic records of our Government. Sir, 
as one of the Representatives of Maryland upon 


this floor, when I reflect upon the achievements of :! 


her sons upon the battle-fields of Mexico, I am free 
to admit that nothing could be more painful to me 
than to be made to believe, by some new, strange, 


and unexpected revelations, that our country was | 


in the wrong; that the brave and accomplished 
Ringgold—the intrepid and impetuous Watson— 
the chivalric Ridgely, the Murat of the army—the 
young, but heroic Thomas, and many others less 


prominent, but not less brave, had generously of- | 
fered up their lives, not to advance the honor and | 
glory, not to promote the interests, or to perpetu- | 


ate the power of their country, but to advance the 


interests of a faction, or to render successful an in- | 


trigue or a speculation. [f it were true “ that our 
country was in the wrong,” I would hold him mine 
enemy who would thus teach me—who would not 
only thus teach me, but teach the widows and 
orphans of the gallant slain, that they were the 
widows and orphans, not of heroes, to be honored 
while time endures, but the deluded victims of an 
Administration devoid alike of honor and of re- 
morse. No, sir; nothing but evidence the most 
conclusive should now, at this late day, be permit- 
ted to so change my opinions, as to render their 
services less valuable. Never will any true son of 
hers allow the bright lustre of her jewels to be, by 


their neglect or action, less clear, but will labor to | 
preserve them as fresh, as undimmed and sparkling | 


I thank God, sir, | 


as the “valley of diamonds.” 
that thus far there is neither spot nor blemish to mar 
her beautiful and time-honored escutcheon. She has 
done her whole duty, but is not wearied, Herlosses 
“have been greater than those sustained by any other 
State; but she complains not. True, the knell of 
‘her lost ones upon the bloody banks of the Rio 
Grande has reached her ear, and fallen heavily 


upon her heart, but there remains to her other gal- | 
lant spirits, fired by a love of country, and filled | 
with a noble spirit of emulation, ready and burn- ! 
ing to take the places of those who fell. Call upon | 


them, sir, they are anxious for service; the terrors 
of the chaparral and of stone fortresses shall not 
alarm, nor shall the horrors of the mountain pass, 
or the scorching deserts of California, appal them. 
But, sir, to proceed: How did it happen—by 
whose fault was it, that the United States are now 
at war with Mexico? Was it the fault (if fault it 
is) of the United States? Mexico declared war 
against the United States, and commenced war 
against the United States, before our Government 
declared war, and before it commenced hostilities. 
The first blow was struck by the republic of Mexi- 
co. Mexico declared war against the United 
States several weeks before the United States de- 
clared war against Mexico. Mexico declared war 
against the United States before her own troops 
commenced actual hostilities, unless the murdering 
of Colonel Cross and Lieutenant Porter may be so 
considered; whereas the United States did not de- 
clare war until after Mexico had commenced regu- 
` Jlar hostilities. But, Mr. Chairman, as in this 


matter facts are better than assertions, and as dates | 


have become important to a correct understanding 
of this subject, I will cite, from the public docu- 
ments of our country, certain facts and dates, 
which, to my mind, are entirely determinative of 
the question, as to the responsibility of this war. 
And I invite any gentleman to correct me if I 
make an error, as [ aim to be strictly and exactly 


correct: for the fame of the dead and the honor of ;, 


the living are alike involved in the inquiries I have 
purstied, and the results which T am about to state. 
‘To proceed with the orderof events: 


Ist. The Mexican Minister of Foreign Affairs, j 7 i 
| to receive such envoy when appointed, deliber- || 


on the 5th of October, 1845, agreed to ‘‘ receive an 
‘Envoy from the United States, intrusted with 
‘ full powers to adjust all the questions in dispute 
‘between the two Governments.’?— (See House 
Document 196, p. 2, 1st session 2th Congress.) 

2d. On the 10th of November, 1845, Mr. John 
Slidell was commissioned as such Envoy, and 
arrived at Vera Cruz on the 30th of the same 
month.—(See same Document, p. 2.) 

3d. “On the 2lst of December, 1845,” Mexico 
“ refused to accredit Mr. Slidell upon the most 
frivolous pretexts.”.—(See same Document, p. 2.) 


i 
i| € tions were issued to General Tayler to occupy 
i: < the left bank of the Del Norte."’—( See same Doe. 
| page 4.) ` 
li oth. “The army moved on the J Ith of March, 
| ©1846, and on the 28th of that month, arrived on 
ij ‘the left bank of the Del Norte, opposite to Mata- 
4 ‘moros,”’ “under positive instructions to abstain 
ii ‘from all aggressive acts towards Mexico, or 
i ‘Mexican citizens; and to regard the relations 
|| «between that republic and the United States as 

‘peaceful, unless she should declare war, or com- 
‘mit acts of hostility indicative of a state of war.” 
—(See Ho. Doc. 196, p. 4, 1st sess. 29th Cong.) 

6th. ‘ The Mexican forces at Matamoros as- 


‘ April, 1846, General Ampudia, then in command, 
‘notified General Taylor to break up his camp 
‘within twenty-four hours, and to retire beyond 


‘to comply with these demands, announced that 
| farms, and arms alone, must decide the question.” 
į —(See sane Doc., p.4 ) 


| redes issued, at the National Palace in Mexico, 


States.—(See House report of Commitice on Foreign 
i| Affzirs, No. 152, pp. 48, 50, vol. 4, 1845-6.) 

| 8th. On the 24th day of April, 1846, “ General 
He Arista, who had succeeded to the command of 


i ‘the Mexican forces, communicated to General 
| © Taylor that he considered hostilities commenced, 
i < and should prosecute them. ””—(See Ho. Doc. 196, 
p- 4.) Up to this date, the American forces had 
committed no hostile act. Yet, on that same day 
that that notice was given, a large body of Mexican 
troops, which had previously crossed over the Rio 
Grande into Texas, attacked a detachment of Gen- 
eral Taylor’s army, consisting of sixty-three dra- 
goons, commanded by Captain Thornton, killed 

and wounded sixteen, and captured the remainder. 

—(See Ho. Doc., 196, pp. 4, 5.) 

| 9th. Three or four daysafter the attack upon and 


on the 28th of April, 1846, Captain Walker and 
twenty-four Texas rangers killed the first Mexi- 
cans that were slain in this war. 
Captain Walker and the twenty-four rangers were 
attacked in the chaparral, on their way from Point 
Isabel to the camp of General Taylor, by fifteen 
hundred Mexicans, the result of which was, that, 
after killing many Mexicans, and losing six of his 
own men, Captain Walker and the remainder of 
his slender force escaped. Captain Walker’s party 
slew the first Mexicans, and that in self-defence. 
In proof of this, see report of Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, No. 752, H. R., Ist sess. 29th Cong. 
Mexican blood was next drawn at Palo Alto, 
May 8, 1846, by the Americans, after the Mexi- 
cans began to cannonade General Taylor; the bleed- 
ing was continued the next day at Resaca de la 
Palma. 

10th. The President recommended a declaration 


|i dated May 11th, 1846; and war was accordingly 
declared by the Congress of the United States to 
| exist by the act of Mexico. 

| The above are the leading facts. 

| beyond the power of successful controversy, that 
| Mexico committed the first acts of hostility, that 
| Mexico struck the first blow, and that that blow was 
| 
] 
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| 
| 
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| 
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prove most conclusively that Mexico declared war 


| 93d of April, 1846, and the attack was not made 


| Mexican authorities, after agreeing to reccive an 


il ately resolved on levying war upon the United 
| States: and that resolution was formed:prior to the 
|| commission of any hostile act by either party. 


that President Paredes, in his manifesto of April 
23d to the Mexican nation, says: 


«F have sent orders to the general-in-chief on the north- 
ern frontier to act iti hostility against the army which is in 


T 
4th. “On the 13th of January, 1846, instruc- 


t sumed a-belligerant attitude, and, on the 12th of | 
‘the Nueces river; and, in the event of his failure | 


i Tth. On the 23d of April, 1846, President Pa- | 
i 


i the Mexican declaration of war against the United | 


capture of Captain Thornton’s command, to wit, : 


On that day, | 


of war against Mexico in a message to Congress, | 
They establish | 


| struck upon American ground. Thedocumentsalso | 


| before hostilities had been commenced by either i; 
| party—the Mexican declaration was issued on the |) 


| upon the detachment of the American army, under |) 
Captain Thornton, until the 24th of the same | 
‘month. Before leaving this branch of my subject, ii 
| I wish to state the fact, Mr. Chairman, that the ` 


envoy to adjust all difficulties, and after refusing i 


1 Let me prove this very important fact so plainly | 
and so clearly, that no man shall be able to elude |; 
its force. By referring to page 50 of House Re- | 
port, No. 752, Ist session 29th Congress, I learn 


hostility against us—to oppose -war-to the enemy which 
Wars upon us.” ee 
How did General Arista ‘act when he received 
these orders of the Mexican President? Why, sir, 
President Polk tells us, that on the 24th of April, 
General Arista informed General Taylor that “the 
! considered hostilities commenced, and. should pros- 
ecute them!” This was before a blow ‘had. been 
| struck; before a life had been lost by either party; 
| before the Americans had crossed the Rio-Grande 
into Mexico; and before it was known thatthe 
Mexicans had crossed the Rio Grande into Texas. — 
And that same day General Arista ordered the 
attack upon Captain Thornton, within the territory 
of Texas. Now, sir, I am one of those who be- 
lieve that Paredes, having reached power through 
vainglorious promises of. expelling the North 
i| Americans from Texas, and. driving them across 
i the Sabine, issued his orders to Ampudia and 
| Arista to invade Texas, and to commence ‘hostili- 
ties upon the United States, prior to his having 
heard of General Taylor’s arrival upon the Rio 
Grande. If ever those orders see the light they 
will, in my humble opinion, justify this: suppos!- 
tion, For General Taylor only reached the Rio 
Grande on the 28th of March. General Arista 
evidently received from Paredes his orders to cross 
the river, and to attack the Americans several days 
before he notified General Taylor that ‘he con- 
i sidered hostilities commenced and should prose- 
j cute them;” for he had crossed and stationed his 
; troops, and attacked Thornton, at the very time 
| his courier was serving his notification upon Gene- 
| ral Taylor. Now, the notice was sent to General 
i Taylor on the 24th April—the news of General 
| Taylor’s arrival opposite the town of Matamoros 
ion the 28th of March, could scarcely have been 
| conveyed to Mexico, been deliberated upon, and 
i orders sent back to Matamoros several days before 
i 
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the 24th of April! No, sir, no. Those orders to 
i march into Texas and levy war, in all human 
: probability, were issued at Mexico sometime be~ 
fore the æews of the arrival of General Taylor 
upon the western confines of Texas was known in 
i that city. I have no doubt that time will attest the 
| truth of what is now but supposition. 
And now, sir, lct me inquire, after having proved. 
i| beyond controversy that, even if the United States 
ij had commenced this war, they were provoked 
thereto, and justified therein, by the rude rejection 
il of an Envoy whom the Mexican authorities had 
i| promised to receive; after having proved that the 
i! war was first proclaimed, and actual hostilities first 
commenced, by Mexico, and that, too, according 
| to all reasonable probability, before the Mexican 
|| authorities were officially informed of the’ arrival 
| of General Taylor upon the north bank of the Rio 
| Grande, what becomes of those charges that-this 
i| war was commenced, or provoked, or designedly 
i brought on, by the President—that this is a Presi- 
i| dent’s war—a war of such a character that revo- 
| lutionary patriots would demand an immediate 
f disbanding of our armies, if they were alive and 
i| in Congress—a war for the acquisition of territory, 
|| an aggressive war, to subserve slave interests? 
| The charge against the President, and against 
‘| Congress, is evidently and palpably unjust; our 
country, thank God, is not “in the wrong;” but 
| our cause is just, our conduct defensible, and our 
‘honor unsullied. And, sir, I am most happy in 
being able to say to you, that in Maryland, there 
is no difference of opinion as to the propriety of 
vigorously prosecuting this war to an honorable 
and early conclusion. In this, at least, all agree. 
All would supply, as I hope and believe, both men 
: and means to any reasonable and proper amount, 
and at an early day. Admitting that Mexico de- 
ciared war against the United States, and com- 
menced actual hostilities prior to the commission 
of any aggressive act upon the part of the troops 
| of the United States, as it appears to me every 
informed and candid mind must: admit, the next 
| and important inquiry that arises is, What caused 
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| Mexico to declare war, and levy it, upon the 
‘United States? This is best answered by refer- 
| ence to Mexican documents, and the correspondence 
of our diplomatic agents. The admission of ‘Texas 
into the Union, though as independent a nation ag 
Mexico itself, was protested against as a cause of 
war, by Mexico, in advance. Uponits consumma- 
tion, it was protested against by Almonte, their 
Minister at Washington, as a cause of war. The 
i Supreme Government of Mexico, before and after 
l the passage of the act of annexation, denounced 
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the union of Texas with the United States as a 
cause of war. Immediately after the annexation 
took place, the Mexican Minister withdrew from 
this country. ‘This step was dictated and sanc- 
tioned by his Government, and all diplomatic in- 
tercourse between the two countries was suspend- 
ed by its orders in March, 1845. In September, 
1845, the President of the United States sought, 
through our consul in Mexico, to -reéstablish a 
friendly intercourse with Mexico. The transactions 
which grew out of this effort to prevent war are 
thus detailed by Mr. Castillo y Lanzas, Minister 


of Foreign Relations, in his letter of March 12, 
1846, to Mr. Slidell: 


“The consul of the United States, in this capital, ad- f 
dressed ou the 18th of October, to the then Minister of For- į 
eign Relations, a confidential note, wherein, referring to 
what he had previously stated to the Minister in an inter- 
view of the same character, says: 

« ¢ At the time of the suspension of the diplomatic rela- 
‘tions between the two countries, General Almonte was as- 
¢ sured of the desire felt by the President to adjust amicably 


€ every cause of complaint between the Governments, and | 
í to cultivate the kindestand most friendly relations between 
€ the sister republics. He still continues to be animated by 
“the same sentiments. He desires that all existing differen- 
t ces should be terminated amicably, by negotiation, and not 
thy the sword. i 


“ed me to instruct you, in the absence of any diplomatic 
“agent in Mexico, to ascertain from the Mexican Govern- 
< ment whether they would receive an envoy fro the Uni- | 
“ted States, intrusted with full power to adjust all the ques- 
«tions in dispute between the two Governments. 
“the answer be in the affirmative, such an envoy will be 
‘immediately despatched to Mexico.’ 

«To this the Ministry now in the charge of the under- 


‘though the nation is gravely offended by that of the United 


‘States, by reason of the acts committed by the tatter to- || 


‘wards the department of Texas, the property of the former, | 
Siny Government is disposed to receive the commissioner 
‘who may come from the United States to this capital, with 
¢full powers from his Government to arrange, in a pacific, | 
¢ reasonable, and decorous manner, the present controversy; | 
‘thereby giving a new proof that, even in the midst of inju- i! 
‘ries, and of its firm determination to exact the adequate 
‘reparation, it does not repel nor despise the part of reason | 
‘and of peace to which it is invited by its adversary. ?— | 
See Ho. Dac. No, 196, p. 59, lst session 29th Oongress. f 


And yet the same Minister, in the same letter, ;| 
| 196, p. 123, Ist sess. Iik Congress.] Paredes, it 


“So soon as the said communication [trom Mr. Slidell] ii 
gned, he proceeded to commu- jj 


says: 


was received by the undersig 
nicatc it to his excellency the Presideut ad interin; and he, 
after deliberately considering its contents, and maturely 


meditating upon the business, has seen fit to order the un- |: 


dersigned to make known to Mr. Slidell, in reply, as be 
now has the honor of doing, that the Mexican Government 
cannot receive him as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to reside near it. ! 


« And here might the undersigned terminate his note, if i! 


reasons of great weight did hot convince him of the neces- 
sity of making some reflections in this place; not through | 
fear of the consequences which may result from this decisive 
resolve, but through the respect which he owes to reason 
and to justice.” 


The following are some of the “t reflections,” 
and consequences of the acts, which occurred to 
the Minister, and were stated in the above quoted | 
letter written by him: 


* The vehement desire of the Government of the United 
States to extend its already immense territory, at the ex- | 
pense of that of Mexico, has been manifest for many ye 
and itis beyond ali donbt that, in regard to Texas at le 
this has been their firm and constant determination; for 
has heen so declared categorically and officialiy by an autho- ; 
rized representative of the Union, whose assertion, strange 
and injurious as was its frankness, has nevertheless not been | 
belied by the United States.” 

« Considering the time as having come for carrying into | 
effect the annexation of Texas, the United States, in union ft 
and by agreement with their natural allies and adherents in |! 
that territory, concerted the means for the purpose. The 
project was introduced into the American Congress, Tt was | 
at first frustrated, thanks to the prudential cons derations, | 
the cireumspection, and the wisdom with which the Senate | 

| 
{ 


of the Union then proceeded. Nevertheless the project 
was reproduced in the following session, and was then ap- 


proved and sanctioned in the form and terms known to the 
whole world. 


“ A fact such as this, or, to speak with greater exactness 
so notable an act of usurpation, created an imperious ne 
cessity that Mexico, for her own honor, shoald repel it with "| 
proper firinessand dignity. The Supreme Government had 
beforehand declared that it would look upon such an act as 
H ONUS belli; and, as a consequence of this declaration, ne- 
goialion was by its very nature at an end, and war was the |! 
only recourse of the Mexican Government.” i 
Here, then, is the alleged reason, “ the why,” | 

redes declared war against the United States; 
another, behind it, was, that he had reached power 
by promising to wage war against the United States; 
and his predecessor was made to give placeto Paredes 
because he had promised to treat with ‘ the North 
American usurpers”’ instead of “driving them i 
across the Sabine.” He was made President to | 
prevent the renewal of a good understanding—to 
prevent the making of a treaty—to force the Uni- 
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«¢ Actuated by these sentiments, the President has direct- | 
i 
1 
| 

Should |: 
i 
i 


| ros, 


! causes of this war. 


ted States to evacuate Texas, and dismiss it from 
the Union or fight. "This appears to have been so 
understood by Mr. Slidell, for he says in reply: 
Myr. Slidell to Mr. Castillo. 
tt Janapa, March 17, 1846. 
“The undersigned, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of America, has the 
honor to acknowledge the receipt of the note of your excel- 
lency of the 12th instant, by which he is informed that the 
Mexican Government cannot receive him in his capacity of 


| Havoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, to reside | 


near that Government. g g ; 
« As it is the intention of the undersigned, in conformity 


with his instructions, to return to the United States with | 


the least possible delay, embarking at Vera Cruz, he ha 
now to request that he may be furnished with the necessary 


passports, which he will await at this place. 
* k * 


x A * * * 


which 


“ The undersigned has already exceeded the limi 


! he had preseribed to himself for reply. The question bas 


now reached a point where words must give place to acts. 
While he deeply regrets a result so fittle contemplated when 


| be commenced the duties of his mission of peace, he is con- 


soled by the reflection that no honorable efforts to avert the 


il calamities of war have heen spared by his Government, 
and that these efforts cannot fail to be properly appreciated, | } 
diplomacy could not. 


not only by the people of the United States, but by the 


| world. 


« The undersigned begs leave to renew te his Excellency 


Í! Don J. M. de Castillo y Lanzas the assurances of bis dis- 


tinguished consideration. JOHN SLIDELL. 


| «His Excellency Don J. M. pe CASTILLO Y Lanzas, 


« Minister of Foreign Relations and Government.” 


In this view the Mexican Government evidently ;; 
concurred, as in its official reply it was not dis- ; 
| claimed or deprecated. On the contrary, Generals į; upo 

|| Ampudia and Arista were ordered to the frontier |! claims to the amount of more than $2,200,000 have 
signed, replied on the 15th of the same month, ‘that, nl- i with troops to reinforce General Mejia; and on the 
i 
} 


; 23d of April, 1846, (but littie more than a month 


after,) Paredes issued a declaration of war. It 
was most probably resolved on when the letter to 
Mr. Slidell was written; for General Arista, at 


the distant city of Matamoros, on the 24th day of |i 


April, (the day he arrived there and took com- 


| mand,) notified General Taylor “ that he consider- | s A 
| Foreign Affairs, under date of May 27, 1837. 


ed hostilities commenced, and should prosecute 


tbem.” On the same day he attacked and cap- |} 


tured a detachment of General Taylor’s army.— 
[See General Taylor’s official letter, Ho. Doc. No. 


thus seems, held back his declaration of war until 
he thought General Arista had arrived at Matamo- 
Jt is dated but one day earlier than General 
Avista’s notice to General Taylor. 

I have thus given the Mexican view of the 
With them it is not a bound- 
ary question—it is not whether the Nueces or 
the Rio Grande is the boundary between Texas 
and Mexico; but the grievance is, ‘ the annexa- 


‘tion of Texas.” “The Supreme Government | 
‘had beforehand declared that it would look upon i 
‘such an act as casus belli; and, as a consequence j 


‘of this declaration, negotiation was, by its very 
‘nature, at an end, and war was the only re- 
“course of the Mexican Government.” ‘This is 
their own language—the language of the Mexican 
Government—not mine. The motives that have 
actuated the Mexican Government are of a char- 
acter that will not admit of justification. Mexico 


; had no just cause of war against the United States. 
: Texas was, and for ten years had been, as free, as 
i| independent, and as able to maintain its freedom 


and independence as Mexico was to maintain hers. 


i; Thenationality of Texas had been fully admitted by 


all the leading nations of the earth. And I hold it to 
be a self-evident proposition, that if two nations of 


ligion, choose to unite under one form of govern- 
ment to improve their respective conditions, it is 


their undoubted right and privilege to form such i 
union; and no other nations havea right to take of- į 
fence at such union of interests, or to levy war ona ji 


nation (thus formed of two) on account thereof. 

Is there anything wrong in this doctrine? Is 
it repulsive to the dictates of justice, or conflict 
with the rights of nations or of men, or war upon 


i the enlarging interests of humanity? Unless it is |: 
| wrong for independent men or communities peace- || 
| ably to unite to form a government for the promo- | 

tion of happiness, and the diffusion of knowledge, ʻi 
< and the perpetuity of their liberties, then was it 
right for the United States and Texas to unite their | 
destinies. And if Mexico, Guatemala, and Buenos || 
Ayres were each or all to ask to be admitted into | 
the United States, and the latter should agree to j; 
receive them, no nation could justly take excep- | 


tion; for all nations have an inalienable right to 
form such governments, and live under such laws, 
and unite with such communities in the formation 


i others. 


| 
| 


| Others, notoriously against law, or without law. 


‘ 

i cluded with Mexico, in 1831. 
t 
£ 


of such governments and laws, as they see fit to 
form, so that they trespass not upon the rights of 
In what, then, has the United States 
wronged Mexico by admitting Texas into the 
Union—Texas being free, independent, and, by 


! Mexico, unconquerable? 


But who can number the outrages that Mexico, 
during a term of more than twenty years, commit- 


i ted against the United States—outrages scarcely 


paralleled in modern times for atrocity, rapacious- 
ness, and frequency—outrages so gross, so revolt- 
ing, so unblushingly audacious, that General Jack- 
son (who so much reprobated attacks from the 
trong upon the weak) wasat length fairly provoked 
nto a recommendation, ten years ago, to Congress 
o authorize the making of reprisals. Even Mr, 


! Van Buren, celebrated for his diplomatic accom- 


plishments, finally acknowledged that his art waa 


| Incompetent to the task of obtaining justice from 
| Mexico, and submitted their case to Congress, 
| with a recommendation to discover a mode and 


measure of redress that would accomplish what 
The Mexicans admitted 
spoliations upon American commerce to the large 


i amount of $2,026,139, and gave their bonds in pay- 
‘ment thereof. They have dishonored those bonds, 


and the claimants remain unpaid. Besides these 
claims, it should be recollected that claims to the 
amount of $4,265,464 were presented to the Ameri- 


: canand Mexican commissioners, but were not acted 


upon for want of time. Since then, additional 


been presented to the Department of State. It is 


: thus seen that depredations upon American com- 
imerce have been committed to the enormous 
i amount of $8,491,603. 
pp. 33 and 34, Ist sess. 29th Cong.) 


(See House Doc. No. 196, 


The character of these Mexican outrages is well 
summed up ina letter addressed by Mr. Forsyth, 
the Secretary of State, to the Mexican Minister of 
In 
that letter Mr. Forsyth says: 


« These wrongs are ofa character which cannot be toler- 
ated by any government imbued with a just self-respect, 
with a proper regard for the opinions of other nations, or 
with an enlightened concern for the permanent welfare of 
those portions of its people who may be interested in foreign 
commerce. Treasure helonging to citizens of the United 
States bas been seized by Mexican officers, in its transit 
from the capita] to the coast. Vessels of the United States 


| bave been captured, detained, and condemned upon the 


most frivolous pretexts. Duties have been exacted from 
Others 


have been employed, and in some instances ruined, in the 


| Mexican service, without compensation to the owners. 
| Citizens of the United States have been imprisoned for long 


periods of time, without being informed ‘of the offences 
with which they were charged. Others have been murder- 
ed and robbed hy Mexican officers, on the high seas, with- 
out auy attempt to bring the guilty to justice.” 

And it was in reference to cases of outrage like 
these, as ascertained and stated in the letter of Mr. 
Forsyth, that General Jackson, in 1837, in his 


| message, used the following remarkable and em- 
i phatic language: 


“That the length of time since some of the injuries have 
been committed, the repeated and unavailing applications 
for redress, the wanton character of some of the outrages 
upon the property and persons of our citizens, upon the 


| officers and flag of the United States independent of recent 


insults to this Government and people by the late extraor- 


dinary Mexican Minister, would justify, in the eyes of all 
nations, immediate war.?? 


But when, and under what circumstances, were 


| these disgraceful outrages committed ? Why, sir, 


e a seil | as the Union of last night truly said: ‘One por- 
similar laws, manners, customs, language, and re- | ; 


‘ tion of these robberies was committed upon us in 


| § the very year in which we took the lead among all 
|*nations in acknowledging the independence of 


‘Mexico, and in procuring its acknowledgment 
‘from England. Another portion of these crimes 

was committed against us just after our treaty of 

amity, commerce, and navigation, had been con- 
The same course 
of violence and wrong-doing against us was kept 
up through the year 1837, in which our Govern- 
ment rejected the first overture of Texas towards 
‘annexation.” And now, sir, instead of making 


¢ 


. reparation for wrongs like these, Mexico makes a 
| pretext of the annexation of Texas to the United 
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ourselves to be diverted from our purpose of ex- 
acting ample justice and reparation by insensate 
rant about the boundaries of Texas; but rather 
let us rush forward—let us charge home upon these 
robbers and murderers of our fellow-citizens, and 
teach them that if our forbearance is great, our jus- 
tice when aroused is swift, terrible, and complete. 
Believing it to be our duty, and the best policy, 
to push this war rapidly forward to an early 
and to an honorable conclusion, 1 avow my readi- 
ness to vote ample supples of men and of money 
to effect this object. My people expect this, my 
conscience tells me that it is right, and the im- 


pulses of my heart render the duty a pleasing one | 


to perform. Taxes will be cheerfully paid and 
men readily furnished, if we will but do our duty: 


for the country seems to have erected a higher 


standard, to be more eager for forward, consecu- 
tive, and vigorous movements upon the enemy, 
than the majority of their representatives. I, for 
one, am ready, and am anxious to terminate this 


incongruous state of things, to terminate this de- | 
: : A i È i 

lay in supplying the President with all of the | 

Lam not only ready to vote men, 


sinews of war. 
but I am ready to vote means, with which to pay 


country. AIL men cannot go to Mexico; but all 


can, and most men gladly will contribute of their | 
means to pay those who do go to that country | 
with arms in their hands to fight, and, if needs be, | 


to die. The people will pay, cheerfully pay, all 
needful expenses: not only to maintain fleets and 
armies, making aggressive movements intended 
“to conquer a peace,” but also to hold in safety 
and in subordination, such cities as may be cap- 
tured, and such provinces as may be overrun. 


For, without the power to retain, control, and gov- | 


ern occupied cities and provinces during the con- 
tinuance ofa war, war could not be suctessfully, 
certainly not safely, waged against any country 
with territories as extensive, and as sparsely pop- 
ulated, as those of the republic of Mexico. The 


power is indispensable, its exercise universal, and i! 


the objections made to both are not more novel 
than they are unworthy of an attempt at a serious 
refutation. 


But suppose we—the people of the old States— 


determine to interfere with the business of the ! 
people of the new States and Territories, whether || 
they wish our assistance or not, can we achieve | 


any other practical result beyond that of making 
ourselves ridiculous? I fear it will be difficult if 
those to be taught by us should disregard our in- 
structions. There can be butone kind of States— 
the Constitution contemplates but one class. One 
State is as free, as independent, as sovereign, pos- 
sessed of as many constitutional rights and privi- 
leges as any other. Exclusive privileges are not 
granted to one State and withheld from the others. 
New States may be admitted, but the power to 
make them a secondary class—to make them a 
species of attachés to the original States, or to some 
one of them, is not conferred. The State of Ohio 
is equal every way in its rights with the State of 
Pennsylvania—Iowa and Texas,as Massachusetts 


| and Virginia. The new States are equal in power, 
| privileges, and rights, with the old States. 


They 
are not an inferior class—the old States are nota 
superior class of States. 


V i| State; and so were most of the old thirteen States. i 
those men who nobly jeopard their lives for their || 


New York abolished slavery—-the Constitution does 
not forbid that act; it can reéstablish slavery—for 
the Constitution does not forbid that act. Mary- 
land can abolish slavery this year; it can reconsider 
the act, and reéstablish it next year, if it chooses to 
do so. Congress may refuse to admit a State 
until it consents to have a constitution in which 


i nothing is said about slavery; but in passing 


through the constitutional gate into the Union, 
justice, with the sword of State rights, cuts every 
humiliating fetter, and the State enters, with a 
countenance erect, as free, as sovereign, as inde- 
pendent, as any other State. If any State can 
establish slavery, so can the new one. If an 

can abolish slavery, so can the new State abolis. 

slaveyy. If this is not so, then has Congress 
power to create an inferior order of States, which 
is a proposition to which I cannot subscribe. The 


| American States are, in verity, equal; there are no 


superiors and inferiors—no principals and seconda- 
ries. 


or ¢ New York, when the | 
| Constitution was adopted, was a slaveholding- || 


itis from discord alone that 
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i desolation. Dangers from without may roll upon 
i; the Union high as our mountains, and not a timber 
I shall be started, nota sail rent. Our noble ship, 

| guided by a united and concordant crew, shall ride 
| the storm, and, upon its subsidence, pursue its on- 
! 


ward voyage without the loss of a spar or a spike. 
But discords from within shall cause the staunchest 
i| ship the world hath yet seen to go down, ; 

“ Deeper than plummet ever sounded.” 


|| carrying with it the last best hopes of the oppress- 
j ed of all nations, shipwrecking at once the expecta- 
| tions of patriots, and reanimaling the hopes of the 
| monarchists of the world. And who would thus 
thrust out our ship from her peaceful moorings 
into an unknown sea, in a starless night, without 


; an anchor, compass, or chart, and at atime when 


i the dearest interests of man are bound up in its: 
destiny? Gentlemen may reason and argue; they 
may talk of the blessings of universal liberty; ex- 
patiate upon the beauties of political equality; the 
tendencies of association, and of the more general 
diffusion of knowledge. The cementing influence 
of iron, and telegraphic systems of intercommuni- 
cation—of trade and of emigration—to strengthen 
our bonds of union, may be complacently dwelt 
upon; but the union of these States goes down into 
the same grave that entombs the rights of the 
South !~that entombs the right, among others, to 
possess a just and equitable portion of all territory 
acquired by a disbursement of the common treas- 
ure, or won by a union of our common arms! This 
truth is as abiding and as immutable as justice. 
See ye to it whom it may concern. ; 

Mr. LONG, obtaining the floor, moved that the ` 
committee rise; which motion was negatived. 

Mr. L. then proceeded to address the House; 
but had not proceeded far, when 

Mr. McCLERNAND rose and said that he wa 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
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| 
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Congress cannot, by a law or by a treaty | disposed to give the honorable gentleman from 


lt has been with feelings of deep regret that I 
have listened to the remarks which have been made 
upon the subject of slavery, in connexion with the 
question of acquiring additional territory in pay- 
ment of spoliations committed upon our commerce, 
The agitation of this subject is premature 
obtain the territory; then the question of what its 
organic laws shall be, will, with propriety, come 
up for discussion and for final decision. Still, as 
the question has been forced into this debate, I 
neither fear, nor shall I shun it. Thus far in ad- 


vance, then, my opinions upon this improperly | 


introduced subject are, that the wishes of the ma- 
jority of the people of each Territory, and of each 
State, now organized, or hereafter to be organized, 
‘ought to be religiously respected. If the people 
of any Territory or of any State desire to allow 
citizens to own slaves, not my will, but theirs 
should prevail. If the people of any Territory or 
of any State desire to exclude slavery from within 
their own borders, (not their neighbors,) by all 
means allow them to do so. 
a new Territory or State ordain slavery or anti- 
slavery, E shall be satisfied, perfectly satisfied; for, 
Mr. Chairman, I make it a point contentedly to 
allow my neighbors to manage their own affairs 
their own way. f never distress myself; my sort 
of philanthropy does not prompt me to distress 


myself, because persons a thousand miles off will į: 


not manage their business in a manner that I might 
think would best promote their interests. 


as I please, they may do the same. The new States 


may have slaves, banks, and huge State debts, if 


they want them; they may have either one of those 


sistance; to interfere with another man’s business, 


unasked, is as thankless an occupation as any |: 
As itis: 


champion of equal rights ever followed. 
with individuals, so it is with States. Let each 
one manage its own internal concerns as it may 


please the people inhabiting it in their wisdom to jj 


direct. If they are pleased, certainly those living 
at a distance can afford to be pleased. 


First | 


ae Sect is ae tna de i Maryland an opportunity to address the committee 
` s 0S ’ 


$ en | under more favorable circumstances, (the lateness 
nity, than the States now existing. Whena State | of the hour having caused a large proportion of 
is once admitted and acknowledged by Congress ‘| vacant seats,) and he would therefore, with his 
to be a free and sovereign State, no congressional | (My, T,.’s] consent, move that the commitee rise. 
enactment, whether enacted before or after the j 


| the sovereignty of the States, under the Constitu- 


| as a State, according to,the forms prescribed by 


‘When the people of | 


| already done so; and Texas has the power to imi- 


| State is erected, the people thereof can ordain to |! 
Un- i; 
doubtedly they lose much by not following good |: 
advice; but as they allow me to manage my affairs | 


; must, for an indefinite period of years, continue to 
| exist. 
“ luxuries,” or neither, or all three; they shall, so |: 
far as I am concerned, be as free as freedom. My |; 
democracy teaches perfect non-interference with |; 
other men’s business, until they ask for my as- ii 


creation of the State, can abridge its sovereignty, | 
or in any manner lessen its rights as a State under 
the Constitution. The Constitution of the United | 
States has made no provision allowing a State to | 
alienate its sovereignty, and thus degrade itself 
below its sister commonwealths; nor is power | 
given to Congress to thus degrade a State. Hence 


Mr. LONG acquiesced. 

On motion of Mr. McCLERNAND, the com- 
mittee then rose, and the chairman reported. 

On motion of Mr. HARALSON, it was ordered, 
that when the House adjourn, it be to meet; to- 
morrow morning at ten o’clock. 

The House then adjourned. 


tion, is inalienable. A new State, once recognised 


the Constitution, is, for aught that appears in the 
Constitution, equal, in all respects, to any other 
State; and as Congress has no power granted to it 
authorizing it to abridge the sovereignty of a new | 
State, any act purporting to do so would be void j 
ab initio. A State, then, may establish slavery. | 
Massachusetts may do so, and se may California, 
should it ever become an American State. A 
State may abolish slavery. Massachusetts has 


tate the example. What, then, will be gained by 
not allowing the people of a new Territory to de- 
cide for themselves in this matter? As soon asa! 


| 
l 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 


have slaves; and no power on earth can constitu- fi 
tionally say, “ Why do ye so?” |i 
In certain portions of this country slavery, from | 


z a d 
many causes, not necessary now to particularize, |, 


And in attempts to interfere with this order 
of things consists the real danger to which the perpe- |: 
tuity of the Union is exposed. Men are too anxious | 
to pull down what they do notlike, to allow us to | 
suppose that interference will not be attempted. 
Another class of men will always be ready to re- 
sist those whom they consider impertinent busy- 
bodies, meddlers in other men’s matters; violent || 
collisions between the ultras of the two parties || 
are constantly to be apprehended, and to be guard- |; 
ed against. This is the avenue through which dis- | 
cord, with its hydra train, will endeavor to effect |! 
an entrance into our republican Government; and i 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, January 9, 1847. 


The House, in pursuance of its order of yester- 
day, met at ten o’clock. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


Mr. McKAY, from the Committee of Ways and 
Means, on leave given, reported the following 
bills: 

A bill making appropriations for the current and 
contingent expenses of the Indian Department, and 
for fulfilling treaty stipulations with the various 
Indian tribes, for the year ending June 30, 1848; 

A bill making appropriations for the naval ser- 
vice for the year ending 30th June, 1848; and 

A bill making appropriations for the support of 
the army for the year ending 30th June, 1848; 
which several bills were read a first and second 
time, and committed toa Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union. 


ordered to be printed. i 
Mr. JOHN A. ROCK WELL, from the Com- 
mittee of Claims, reported a bill for the relief of 
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William Culver, which was twice read, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House to- 
morrow, and ordered to be printed. 

On motion òf Mr. JAMES McDOWELL, on 


leave, 


Resolved, That the Committee on Military Af | 


fairs be instructed to inquire into the expediency 
of so amending the law in relation to the appoint- 
ment and duties of chaplains for the army, as to 
authorize their appointment for the, army when 
elsewhere than in post, and that said committee 
have leave to report by bill or otherwise. 


INCREASE OF THE ARMY. 


r. HUNGERFORD moved that the resolution 
agreed to on Thursday last, terminating all debate 
in Committeee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, on the bill to raise for alimited time an ad- 
ditional military force, and for other purposes, at 
two o’clock this day, be rescinded. f 

Pending the question on the above motion— 


Ou motion of Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL, the | 


House resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, (Mr Grorez S. Hous- 
rox in the chair,) and proceeded to the considera- 
tion of the bill to raise for a limited time an addi- 
tional military force, and for other purposes, and 
the amendments. This bill, as originally reported, 
is as follows: ` 
A BILL to raise for a limited time an additional military 
i force, aud for otber purposes. 
Beit enacted by the Senate and Honse of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That, 
in addition to the present military establishment of the Uni- 
ted States, there shall be raised and organized, under the ci- 
rection of the President, one regiment of dragoons and nine 
regiments of infantry, each to be composed of the same num- 
ber and rank of commissioned officers, nou-comumissioned 
Officers, musicians, privates, &c., as are provided for a regi- 
ment of dragoons and infantry respectively under existing 
laws, and who shall receive the same pay, rations, au 
allowances, be subject to the same regulations, aud to the 
rules and articles of war: Provided, That it shall be lawful 
for the President of the United States, in the recess of the 


rized by this actas may not be appointed during the present | 


session, which appointments shall be submitted to the Sen- 
ate at their next session for their advice and consent. 

Sec. And be it further enacted, ‘That, during the con- 
tinuance of the war with Mexico, the term of enlistment 
of the men to be recruited for the regiments authorized by 
this act, and for the regiment of dragoons, artillery, infan- 
try, engineers, and riflemen, of the present establishment, 
shail be “during the war,” or five years, at the option of 
the recruit, 


Sere. 3. And be it further enacted, That the President of i 


the United States be, and he is hereby, authorized, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. to appoint one 
additional major to cach of the regiments of dragoons, art 
lery, infantry, and ritlemen, in the army of the United States, 
who shal be taken from the captains of the army. 

Suc. 4, And be it furth 


shall be allowed a regimental quartermaster, to be taken 
from the subalterns of the line, who shall be allowed ten 
dollars additional pay per month, and forage for two horses, 

Sec. 5. And be il further enacted, That there shalt be 
alowed and paid to every able-bodied man who shall be 
duly eulisted to serve in the army for the term of five years, 
or during the war, a bounty of twelve dollars; but the pay- 
ment of six dollars of the said bounty shall be deferred until 
the recruit shall have joined the regiment for duty in which 
he is to serve. 

Mr. LONG, who held the floor from yesterday, 
then rose and said: 

Mr. Caman: I rise with unaffected diffidence 
upon this important question. I had hoped that 
this question would not be viewed through the 
medium of party, but that all sectional and party 
feclings would be offered upon the altar of patriot- 
ism. This, sir, is a question eternal as the hills, 
and must survive the ephemeral distinctions of 
party. I will not now enter into the discussion 
whether the Rio Grande should have been crossed. 
I will not look behind the record. The act of May 
13th, sanctioned by the Congress of the United 
States, has declared the country to be ina state of 
war provoked by Mexico, and while a state of war 
lasts, I feel constrained to sustain the flag of my 
country. Sir, I will not attempt to nullify and set 
at naught the existing law of the land—particularly 


when a hostile force is arrayed against us. Stand- | 


ing here as the representative of a district of Mary- 


land, I will not withhold the necessary supplies, | 


and paralyze the arm of the Executive of the Uni- 
ted States. The Rubicon is now passed, and I 
elect to take my stand as uncompromisingly op- 
osed to Mexico till honorable peace be attained, 
tis not now necessary for me to taunt the Execu- 
tive with having permitted Santa Ana to return to 
Mexico, nor will I suffer myself to be jeered at as 
sustaining a policy which subgerves the interests 
of Santa Ana. 


y enacted, ‘That to caech of the : 
regiments of dragoons, artillery, infantry, and riflemen, there | 


Sir, if I could look behind the record, I could 
exhibit a frightful picture of wrongs inflicted by 
|i Mexico upon the lives and property of our citizens. 
I could point to the persevering rejection of all 
peaceful overtures, and her contumelious refusal 
to receive a minister with the olive branch of 
peace. 
i Bat, sir, we are told that this is an unjust war. 
i! E will not libel the illustrious dead by giving utter- 
| ance to such a sentiment. Were the heroic Ring- 
gold, the intrepid Cross, and chivalrous Watson, 


j 
1 
‘i 
| they fell as martyrs in their country’s cause? 
|| With a fame not less distinguished than that of 
i Leonidas and his Spartans, they are canonized by 


| 
‘| a nation duly appreciating patriotism and chivalry. 


recognized by their country. Their 


ii the part of the country; 9 
i and chivalry are appreciated, their fame will last 
1) Sir, I am opposed to the prosecution of this war 
i} for conquest purely; but what is proposed by those 
opposed? 
we are covered with dishonor. Are we prepared 


‘| to show the white plume, after the gallant achieve- 


i| ments of Palo Alto, Resaca de la Palma, and Mon- 
ij terey? Why not mark outa line for our bounda- 
ry, and fortify our position ? 


| was intended to prevent an appeal on the part of 
Genet, the French Minister, to the people, as con- 
tradistinguished from their rulers; and we know 


i; nounced while, in capacity of Secretary of State, 
he adverted to differences in our political family. 
The refusal of the French Secretary of State to 
receive our Minister, unless with a douceur, roused 
a spirit of indignation through this land, which 
gave birth to the sentiment, of thousands for de- 
i| fence, but not a cent for tribute. Is that sentiment 
| not fostered now? What has been the barrier to 
{the association of Mr. Webster with the Presi- 
il dency but his votes during the late war, in not 
i| voting the necessary supplies to ourarmy? Colos- 
i salas he is in intelleet, and standing preéminent 
upon the great constitutional questions of the day, 
his prospects are dimmed, if not marred, by that 
unfortunate course. Who does not recollect the 


‘| taunt of Poindexter, of Mississippi, in the Senate | 


prosecuting an aggressive and unjust war when į 


| Sir, those gallant men died in no unjust war, un- | 
remains have į; 
; acted as incentives to further patriotic efforts on | 
and so long as patriotism | 


If we remain still and fold our arms, | 


I cannot, for the life | 


J with what indignation Mr. Van Buren was de-i 
Senate, to appoint such of the commissioned officers autho- |! ae ¢ 


if tears upon the bier, exhibit the proud spectacle of |: ; 
: the Convention: 


i Chamber of the United States, when, in his im- | 
> ? 


|, passioned strain of oratory, Mr. Webster declared | 


i that, in defence of the Constitution, he would be 


i found in the front rank, Poindexter asked, “ What | 


ii rank he sustained in the late war?” 

i; We have been told that the opposition to the war 
ii isnotmarked by greater asperity here than the pros- 
‘| ecution of the war against the colonies was char- 
if acterized in debate in the British Parliament. Sir, 
there is no analogy between the cases. Does 
Mexico stand to us in the relation of bone of our 


| 
| 
l 


; Great Britain? Was Mexico compelled to leave 
: us, as the colonists did their homes, for civil and 
ii religious liberty? Have-we attempted to tax 
li Mexico without suffering her to be represented, or 
| made any attempt in that respect? Sir, there is 


‘| rion has to a satyr- 


bone and flesh of our flesh, as the colonies did to | 


the same resemblance between the cases as Hype- : 


‘| After some further remarks in this strain, in which | 


| 
‘| administration of the national affairs, a just and vig- 
| orous support in the prosecution of the war, Mr. L. 
been introduced, with all its distractions and disad- 
vantages, into the discussion of a subject connect- 
ed with the foreign relations of the country. That 


gerous and reprehensible. 


| he called on all to render to the Executive, in whose | 
hands the suffrages of the people had placed the | 


; Went on to say, that the question of slavery had ; 


i 
i 
d 
| 
| was, in his judgment, most injudicious—that was | 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
i 


blessed religion? Why did they not leáve to time 
and circumstances—to the progress of humanity 
itself, the final disposition of this question? Did 
the acquisition of the territory depend on the ques. 
tion whether it was to be free territory or slave ter- 
ritory? Let them set aside these distracting difer- 
ences, and present an undivided front in the prose- 
cution of the war; and if they acquired any terri- 
tory, let the terms of admission be referred to the 
treaty-making power. Had not the question of 
slavery been settled by the Constitution itself? [Te 
invited the attention of gentlemen on that foor to 
the language employed by Mr. Pinckney, of South 
Carolina—a man eminentin that day—with regard 
to the terms on which that settlement was effected, 
It would be seen that the East yielded up the ques- 
tion of slavery to the South on account of great 
advantages commercially gained by the former, 
He would read a brief extract from the debates in 


“Mr. Pinckney moved to postpone the report, in favor of 
the following proposition : 

«c That no act of the legislature for the purpose of regu- 
‘lating the commerce of the United States with foreign 
‘powers, aud among the several States, shall be passed with- 


i eow the assent of two-thirds of the meimbers of each House,’ 


« He remarked, that there were five distinct commercial 


ii interests: 1. Lhe fisheries and West India trade, which 


belonged to the New England States. 2. The interest of 
New York lay in a free trade. 3. Wheat and flour, the 


| staples of the two middle States, (New Jersey and Penn- 
i sylvania.) 4. Tobacco, the staple of Maryland ang Vir- 


ginia, and partly of North Carolina. 5, Riee and indigo, the 
staples of South Carolina and Georgia. These different in- 


| terests woukt be a source of oppressive regulations, if no 
| check to a bare majority should be provided. States pursue 


their interests with less seruple than individuals. The 
power of regulating commerce was a pure concession on 
the part of the southern States. They did not need the pro- 
tection of the northern States at present. 

“i Mr. Martin seconded the motion. 

«“ General Pinckney said, it was the true interest of the 


; Southern States to have no regulation of commerce; but, 


too mild a term of reprobation—it was most dan- :! 
For what purpose had | 
| 1 been introduced? Of what possible utility could | 

it be to be thus annoying the people of the United |! 


considering the loss brought on the commerce of the castern 
States by the Revolution, their liberal conduct towards the 
views* of South Carolina, and the interest the weak south- 
eru States had in being united with the strong eastern States, 
he thought it proper that no fetters should be imposed on 
the power of making commercial regulations, and that his 
constituents, though prejudiced against the eastern States, 
would be reconciled to this liberality. He had himself, be 
said, prejudices against the eastern States before he came 
here, but would acknowledge that he had found them as 
liberał and candid as any men whatever.”? 


From that would be perceived the principles of 
mutual concession on which the general peace and 
harmony were preserved on the establishment of 
the Constitution. But he did not intend to go into 


i any discussion, historical or otherwise, of the 


question of slavery. Yethe could not refrain, in 
this connexion, from quoting a short extract from 
the elder Adams, in order to contrast his language 
with that which some gentlemen of the present day 
expressed on that floor: 


« Mr. Johu Adams observed, that the numbers of people 
are taken, by this article, as an Index of the wealth of the 
state, and not as subjects of taxation ; that, as to this matter, 
it was of no consequence by what name you called your 
people, whether by that of freemen or of slaves; that, in 
some countries, the laboring poor are called freemen, in 
others they were called claves; but that the difference as to 
the state was imaginary only. What matters it whether a 
landlord, employing ten laborers on his farm, give them an- 
nually as much money as will buy them the necessaries of 
lite, or give them those necessaries at short hand? Theten 
laborers add as much wealth to the state, increase its ex- 
ports as much in the one case as the other. Certainly five 
hundred freemen produce no more profits, no greater surplus 
for the payment of taxes than five hundred slaves. There- 
fore the state in which the laborers are called freemen, 
should he taxed no more than that in which are those called 
slaves. Suppose, by an extraordinary operation of nature or 
of law, one-half the laborers of a state could, in the course 
of one night be transformed into slaves; would the State be 
made the poorer, or the tess able to pay taxes? That the 
condition of the laboring poor in most countries—ihat of the 
fishermen, particularly, of the northern States—is as abject 
as that of slaves.” 

Now, he would ask, was it reasonable that the 
North, after it had obtained all these advantages, 
should turn round and seek to impose unequal re- 
strictions on the South? Let the North, then, in 
the wise spirit of compromise exhibited by their 
fathers, avoid the danger of this distracting ques- 
tion. Were they prepared for that to sacrifice the 
Union? Were they ready for that to paralyze the 
arm of the Executive? Let them leave the matter 
to time, which would settle it satisfactorily to all. 
The people of the South had no fears for them- 
selves. But they implored their northern brethren 


* « He meant the permission to import slaves. An un- 


f derstanding on the two subjects of navigation and slavery, 

and bitterness, which had been all sealed up bya i had taken place between those parts of the Union, which 
n ; j ! explains the g Ji i spending, as well as 

compromise? Why did not gentlemen emulate expiains terface oe Ra 


: States—thus opening afresh fountains of discord | 


the wise and bene ficent spirit of the Author of their ii language of General Pinckney and others.?°—Note by Mr- 


Madison. 
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to avoid the dangers which would inevitably fol- 
low their course, if it were persisted in, Were 
they, he asked, prepared, like Marius, amid the 
ruins of Carthage, to weep over the disjointed 
members of that glorious Confederacy ? Were 
they, indeed, prepared for such a suicidal course? 
He warned them of the danger? He reminded 
them that all the horrors of civil war were in the 
distance if they persisted. Let them reflect on the 
consequences of such a war. The last hopes of the 
human race would be blasted forever, He did 
most fervently hope, that they would be relieved 
of this exciting question. But some gentlemen 
had said that this was a mere war of dollars and 
cents. Was Mexico, then, to get off by bank- 
ruptey? How could the United States obtain a 
just settlement of the account with Mexico, except | 
by the compulsory law of arms? They had now | 
resorted to war—that ultima ratio regum; and they 
were bound by every consideration of self-respect, 
and interest, and national honor, to prosecute it, 
until all its just ends were fully accomplished. In 
reference to obtaining the necessary means for pros- 
ecuting the war, some gentlemen had strongly dep- || 
recated a tax on tea and coffee. Butif it were | 
necessary for the preservation of the national honor | 
he would tax tea and coffee. He knew that such a | 
tax was not expedient; but true patriotism should |! 
be ready for any sacrifice. It was his desire to 
reap all possible benefit from the war; and if the 
debi incurred should oblige them to resort to the 
sound principles of the tariff of 1842, he would not 
greatly repine at such a result. [A laugh.] 

In conclusion, he made an eloquent appeal to 
the patriotism of gentlemen on that floor. He re- 
minded them that to them had been committed the 
special guardianship and defence of human liberty. 

hey occupied the advance guard of the great army 
of freedom. To that republic—the world’s hope— 
the eyes of all the friends and followers of freedom 
in every land were anxiously directed. Let them, | 
then, act under a full sense of their great responsi- | 
bilities, Away with all mere partisan feelings; | 
away with the paltry and fleeting sectional inter- 
ests of the hour, which would lead their minds and : 
hearts from the plain path ofduty. All knew that : 
he, too, had his party attachments and his party 
feelings; but if he knew anything of his own heart, || 
in all sincerity and with all purity of motive, he |! 
was prepared to render to that Administration to |; 
whom the destinies of the country had been con- | 
fided, a hearty, generous, and ardent support, in |: 
the present crisis—a crisis big with the fate, not | 
only of that republic, but of the great cause of civil 
and religious liberty throughout the world. 

Mr. FICKLIN then addressed the committee. 
In reference to the course which had been pursued 
by members of the Whig party upon that floor, 
he said, it seemed to him that they should first 
place themselves in a position to be responsible for 
whatever was said on their part during the pro- 
gress of the debate. But was this done in the 
present instance? Was there such unity of opin- 
ion among them as would make their party respon- 
sible for what was said? During the war of 1812 
there was but one common sentiment with the 
Federalists—that was open, bold, manly opposi- $| 
tion to the war. But how was it with that party |; 
now? He found upon that floor but fourteen gen- | 
tlemen who were ready to take the responsibility || 
of openly opposing the war. Here, then, had |, 
been a great deal of clamor, a great blustering of `: 
words, but whenever they had been called upon to 
vote on the subject up to the present time, but 
fourteen gentlemen had dared to have their names 
recorded in opposition to the war. What, then, 
was the aspect of the subject as presented by the ; 
honorable gentlemen from Georgia [Mr Toomes] || 
and Massachusetts [Mr. Wixrnrop,] to whose |: 
speeches he always listened with pleasure, to say | 
the least, because they always talked not only ʻi 
well, but sensibly? The ground which they and 
the gentleman from Indiana had taken on this sub- 
ject, formed one class of the Whig party. There 
was one class upon the stump upon the war ques- 
tion; there was another class for the war, among 
which he was proud to number the honorable 
member from Maryland, [Mr. Lone,] whose elo- 
quent remarks they had just heard. Then there 
was a third class, who voted with Polk, and talked | 
with Santa Ana. They gobbled with the turkeys, | 
and roosted with the chickens. [A langh.] Now 
his honorable friend from Georgia [Mr. Toomss] | 
had told them that though he was for the war, yet J 


| sion of opinion. 


| Mexican army escapéd, because we had no means of follow- 
| ing up our victories.” 


| strongholds, and, after the lapse of near five months, our 
; generals were again able to advance upon the enemy with | 


i made a stand, and, from our information, is ready to fight | : A 
jdent Pwesto sufficient to achieve the battle, and for other ne- 


! mand of a Whig general, and with the opposition 


i tion to act entirely on the offensive. 


he reserved the inalienable right of scolding the 
President upon all occasions. ‘They were told that 
because they talked about ‘aid and comfort,” 
therefore they wished to suppress the free expres- 
Tie (Mr. F.) would say, talk as 
much as they pleased—talk to the four winds of | 
heaven—talk till doomsday, when and where they 
would! But his friend from Georgia, to whom he | 
had referred, remarked: i 
“We have victories without advantages, and it is not the 
fault of our gallant general in the field.” 
_ He would attempt to show, as he proceeded, that 
it was the fault of their ‘gallant general in the 
field,” and that there was an attempt there to place | 
the responsibility upon the President, when it pro- 
perly rested elsewhere. He proceeded to quote: 


“He has done all that could be done with the means in 
his power. After the battles of the Sth and 9th of May, the 


Yes, sir, “ he has done all in his power!??’ Why 
did not he cut the Mexicans off? Why did he 
suffer them to cross the river? He knew that 
General Taylor said that he had no ponton bridge; | 
but why did he not follow them into the river? || 

Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL. Iwill give the gen- | 
tleman an answer in a very few words. Those | 
brave men, when they fought the battle of Resaca 
de la Palma, had been thirty hours without a 
mouthful of food; and I ask, if they were then— 
after that hard-fought battle—two thousand against 
seven thousand—in any condition to plunge into 
the river and follow up the Mexicans? 

Mr. FICKLIN. Why did not they eat before 
the battle? 

_Mr. INGERSOLL. Because they had not time, | 
sir. 

Mr. FICKLIN proceeded to read: 


“The enemy had full icisure to fortify himself in his |! 


an insufficient force, aud defeat him, and again lose the 
fruits of victory by an inability to pursue the cnemy after the 
capture of Monterey, That place cupitwated on the 24th | 
September. Our Government, always brave in words, and 
energetic in giving empty orders, terminated the armistice 5 || 
but tie army is unable, for want of mere transporiation and || 
munitions of war, to advance upon Potosi, where the Mexi- | 
ean general, Whom the President furnished the enemy, Las 


us. The President has, all this time, had ample powers to || 
furnish men and munitions to our generals. If he had sent 
the fifty thousand men we authorized in May Jast, the coun- 
try would have reaped some substantial advantages frou the 
treasure and blood which she has expended ; but as it is, we 
are as far from conquering a peace as we were the day we 
started inthis unfortunate war. When the President deter- 
mined to cross the Rio Grande, he should bave done it with 
an adequate force to produce decisive results. With the 
Governinent in the bands of our present rulers, we are con 
stantly liable to have the nation disgraced in the midst of its 
victories.” 

And he might add, with the army in the com- | 


of Whig members upon that floor, there was no 
doubt that the war would be crippled. Further, 
he had found in the New Orleans Picayune of the 
27th ultimo a cunningly devised letter, intended no 
doubt to shield General Taylor from what was re- 
garded in the army as a failure on his part, which i 
he desired the Clerk to read. It was accordingly | 
read, as follows: j 
“ MONTEREY, MEXICO, December 9,1846. | 
“Tn writing of the operations of the campaign, L beg that | 
I may not be classed among the ‘scribblers from the ary,’ 


Governnient this principle did not enter as an clement into j 
the present plaa of campaign, and all operatious growing | 
out of it are necessarily directly opposed to it. Had we met if 
an enterprising enemy, this defect in the present plan of |; 
eampaign would bave been rendered much more apparent, 1 
and its failure much more signal by defeat in detail. Sup- | 
pose General Wool, with his force and enormous supply of j; 
transportation and subsistence, had been concentrated on i 
General Taylor, would the latter have marched on Monterey | 
with only six thousand men, not haying more than enough j 
transportation to carry subsistence for that number, and |} 
having to leave behind him his battery train on that account? 
General Taylor had not sufficient transportation, with a 


H 
i 
{ 


| united with Guueral Taylor's. 


i was said, 


i they not there. 
‘ to find a good reason, on the part of General. Tay- 
i lor, for burying those volunteers on the banks of 


depét as near as Cerralvo in his rear, to transport with. his. 
army of six thousand men a supply to subsist it longer than 
two days after the 24th, (the day of the capitulation,) arid had 
during the engagement to despateh his train back to Cer- 
ralvo. Had this concentration been effected, General Taylor 
would have had with his army before Monterey one moutiis 
supplies, when he could have enforced an unconditional 
surrender of the town and forces, or followed iñ their rear 
in retreating, and eventually have captured or. massacred 
Ampudia’s entire army. -~ . 
“Had not the Chihnahua expedition heen planned, and 
had the force and supplies of that army been promptly con- 
centrated on General Taylor, we would have been before 
Monterey eight weeks sooner, when it might have been 
taken without firing a gun. And why. was this Chihuahua 
expedition a portion of the plan of campaign? Was it not 
reasonable to suppose that after our victories before Mata< 
moros, our enemy would oecupy and hold as strategic points 
Monterey and Saltillo, covering the strongest passes in the 
Sierra Madre, and having San Luis Potosi as a base of oper- 
ations? San Luis shonld then’ have been, in the plan. of 
campaign, the objective point, and all of our energics should 
have been exerted on this tine. As it turns out, General 
Kearny takes New Mexico without firing a gun, Chihuahua 
is taken by a small detachinent from his command without 
firing a gun, and after the battle of Monterey General Wool 
arrives at Monclova, and reports his advance on Chihuahua 
as useless, whilst our enemy, whipped at Monterey, aban- 
dons Saltillo and eoncentrates at San Luis, which he never 
could have done had General Wool’s army been promptly 
Owing to this error in the 
plan of campaign our enemy vot only gained time to fortify 
and fight at Monterey, but, as anatural conseqnence from it, 
he also guincd time again to concentrate at San Luis. With 
the combined material of the two armies, the objective 


| point—San Luis—might have been gained, and, by a deci- 


sive action with Ampudia’s forces alone, at that point, the 


| campaiga might have been ended, and probably the war. 


These are some of the difficulties under which we have 
labored, and but for which our army could have done much 
more for the country. By these General Taylor has been 
trammelied in his operations, and has not had an opportuni- 
ty to display to the world what he could have done, had the 
plan of campaign been framed on military principles.” 
That letter, Mr. F. said, was written by a person 
who did not wish to be regarded as one of the 
scribblers in the army, but as speaking ex cathedra. 
He was an officer in the army, and perhaps one of 
the general’s staff. His letter was endorsed in full 
by the editors of the Picayune. ‘The writer, as 
they perceived, admitted that General Taylor would 
not have gone to Monterey with barely six thou- 
sand men if he could have heen provided with 
what he deemed a suitable force—that he was not 
the man to go and lose a battle—thereby admitting 
that six thousand men was not, in his opinion, 


cessary purposes. Further: that correspondent 
thought that it was the fault of the Government 
that the war bad progressed so slowly. The Gov- 
ernment had not provided the means requisite for 
prosecuting it with rapidity and suecess—vigor 
and quick success. He (Mr. F.) concurred with 
him in the opinion that the war had gone on ata 
snail’s pace, and altogether too slowly for the ac- 
complishment of the objects intended. If it should 
be continued to be carried on at the same rate for 
four or five years longer, it would break down the 
popularity of a General Washington even. He 
had understood that General Taylor did not take 
full supplies with him to Monterey, because he 
did not expect to have a battle there. But the 
Government did not furmsh him with the neces- 
gary amount of ammunition. He would have taken 
Monterey without firing a gun, if the requisite sup- 
ply of ammunition had been afforded him. There 
was sufficient time, after the baitles of the 8th and 
9th of May, for the Government to have furnished 
bim with a suitable supply of men and ammuni- 
tion to have enabled him to march to Monterey 
twelve weeks earlier than he did, and he would 
have done it if the supplies had been provided, it 
But deduct from the whole number of 
troops sent to Mexico, those who had fallen in 
battle, or were disabled by wounds or sickness, 
and also those who were transferred to other com- 
mands, and there yet remained fifteen thousand 


! troops subject to the control of General Taylor at 


the time of the siege of Monterey, Why were 
He, for one, had never been able 


the Rio Grande. Wherever the treops were mus- 
tered into service, they immediately became subject 
to General Taylor’s orders. If through the blun- 
ders of the President, or the War Department, these 
men had been kept back, it-certainly was not the 
fault of the volunteers, for they had not an oppor- 
tunity of showing their valor; but if the President 
had detained them, then he, for one, was willing 
to see the guilt of that matter castarpon him. If 


| it was the fault of General Taylor, let not the let- 


ter writers, and gentlemen upon that floor, attempt 
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to shield him, and throw the blame upon the Presi- | 


dent. If they persisted in doing so, let them rest 
assured that the country would set the matter right. 
He concurred, then, with his honorable friend from 
Georgia, that this war had been prosecuted ineffi- 
ciently, and that it was the fault of the general in 
charge that he was not at Monterey at least eight 
weeks sooner, and that he had not prosecuted the 
war with more vigor. 


Mr. F. had said, that the Whig party. was di- |) 


vided into three separate classes. He desired now 
to say that he believed that the war would be prose- 
cuted by the joint vote of both parties, because the 
responsibility would not be taken by the Whig 
party of voting against supplies; for, as had been 
well said by the gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. 


Lowe,] Mr. Webster, who voted against the sup- | 


plies in the war of 1812, had, by that act, brought 


a mildew—an odium—upon him from the people, į; 
from which he had never since been able to rise, į 
While Mr. Clay had been presented to the people ; 


three times for the Presidency, and had been a very 


opular man in every respect with his party, Mr. | 
Webster had been kept down, and had never been |) 


presented as a candidate for that high office. Mr. 


Clay advocated the war of 1812; Mr. Webster | 
Mr. Clay was a fearless adviser | 


opposed it. J e 
of the present war with Mexico; Mr. Webster 
opposed it. The friends of the one would rally 
around the standard which had been thus nobly 
erected by the one, and sustain it upon that floor; 
those who had been the warmest friends and sup- 
porters of the other, were now beginning to desert 
him. As authority for this allusion to Mr. Clay, 
he quoted the following passage from his remarks 
at the late dinner at New Orlcans: 

“[ have been sent to the retirement of private life, in 
which I acquiesce with pleasure, as it gives me an oppor- 
tunity of recruiting my health, and for my own personal 
improvement. Bunt, although leading a life of retirement, I 
anı not altogether unobservant of the procecdings relating 
to the condition, welfare, and prospects of our country; and 
when I saw around me, to-night, General Brook and other 
old friends, I felt half inclined to ask for some little nook or 
corner in the army, in which { might serve in avenging the 
wrongs of my country. [(Applause.] I have thought that I 
might yet be able to capture or to slay a Mexican. [Ap- 
plause.] I shali not be able to do so, however, this year; 
Dut hope that success will still crown our gallant arms, and 
the war terminate in an honorable peace.” n 


Mr. SCHENCK desired to know whether that 
speech was introduced early or late at the dinner. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. FICKLIN said he should not attempt to de- 
cide a question involving the subject of temperance. 
[Renewed laughter.] He had no doubt (he con- 
tinued) that the war would be sustained by the 
friends of Mr. Clay throughout the Union. He 
believed there was an adequate cause for the war, 
and should not, therefore, undertake to repeat what 
had been said on that point. In regard to the con- 
tinuance of the war, all the clamors and threats of 
New England would not deter them from a vigor- 
ous prosecution of it to a speedy and honorable 
termination. All the opposition which New Eng- 
land could marshal against them was but as the 


evening breezes compared with the tornado of hos- | 


tility which was raised against the war of 1812, 
Indeed, he could refer the House to extraets before 


him from sermons delivered from the pulpits of | 


Massachusetts, and the editorial remarks of va- 
rious newspapers of that State, published during 
the war of 1812, and denunciatory of that war, and 


even suggesting and using means to paralyze the | 


Government in the prosecution of that war. 

My. F. here quoted a passage from the “Olive 
Branch,” stating that “the war fof 1812] was 
< founded in falsehood, declared without necessity, 
t and that its real object was extent of territory by 
‘unjust conquests, and to aid the late tyrant of 
t Europe in his view of aggrandizement,” together 


with various other passages from the same work | 
ofa similar tenor, and argued that there were then, | 
as now, a class of persons who were so tender- | 


hearted as to oppose the Government in the prose- 
cution of the war, and thus afford ‘ aid and com- 
fort to the enemy.” 

Mr. F. concluded with a few remarks on the bill 
under consideration, and opposed it on the ground 
that it was not practicable; that its provisions 
could not be fully carried out within less than two 
years; and that a standing army would be entailed 
upon them, which he could never agree to. They 
had already three times too many officers; he 
would by no means, then, have General Scott create 
a new swarm of them. 


The question of slavery he would leave to those 
| who should settle upon the newly-acquired territo- 
ries, or to the consideration of the Government a 
some future day, if those territories should ever 
desire to come into the Union. 

Mr. HARALSON, (chairman of the Committee 
on Military Affairs,) then addressed the committee 
at length, in support of the bill. [Mr. H.’s speech | 
will be published in the Appendix. ] 

Mr. JACOB THOMPSON next obtained the 
|i floor. He said: H 

Mr. Chairman: Having struggled for three days 
for the floor, and having failed in every effort, on 
yesterday I gave up all hope of success, and this || 
morning left at my room the notes which I had | 
prepared to direct me in the course of my remarks; |! 
but having been induced by my friends to make ii 
another effort, and having unexpectedly succeeded || 
in obtaining so great a boon as the occupancy of !: 
the floor, I shall proceed directly, in the limited | 

| 


time allowed me, to the discussion of the questions 
raised by this bill. Those who have preceded me 
have covered, with more ability than I possess, 
much of the ground which Thad intended to occupy; 
but the field is so wide, and the range of discus- |! 
sion so comprehensive, that I may be pardoned, |; 
even at this late period of debate, for trespassing |: 
upon the patience of the House. 
The chairman of the Committee on Military | 
Affairs, who reported this bill, has informed the |) 
House that it was drawn up and introduced in |) 
conformity with the urgent recommendations both |: 
| of the President and Secretary of War. He in-i 
forms us, also, that in pursuance of the authority | 
conferred upon the President by the act of last į 
session to call for and accept the services of fifty 
; thousand volunteers, that about thirty-three thou- | 
sand had been called for; and that, by virtue of | 
that law, he can still call for seventeen thousand | 
volunteers; and admits, that so far as volunteers | 
are concerned, there is no necessity for this act. |) 
And the question propounded is, Shall we increase | 
i the regular establishment by the addition of ten 
regiments, whose term of service shall continue | 
during the war with Mexico and no longer? 
It is well known to those who have done me the |! 
| 
i 
| 
| 


honor to observe my course since I have occupied | 
a seat in this House, that no member has been | 
more decisive in his opposition to a large standing 
army in a time of peace, and in his preference for | 
the volunteer, service than myself. I hope the day | 
will never come when the freemen of this repub- | 
lic should feel that the question of peace or war 
is a mere question whether our army shall or shall 
not be actively employed; that the day will never }) 
į come when any freeman who enjoys the protection |: 
; of our Constitution and laws, shall feel himself ex- 
:empted from those personal sacrifices which the 
honor, the rights, and the integrity of the institn- |; 
tions of that country may demand. But in a time |: 
of war the case is altered altogether, and these max- |! 
i ims have no application. Now, we are told that the | 
' ten regiments proposed, whose services are to con- |: 
tinue during the war, can be more speedily raised || 
and brought into the field, and that too, with || 
i greater economy to the Government, by making H 
hem a part of the military establishment and at- 
taching them to the regular service, than so many 
regiments of volunteers. If this be true, and I 
cannot doubt it, inasmuch as we have the assu- | 
rance of all the executive officers of Government ! 
to this effect, what objection can we have to the | 
passage of the bill? If we are to carry on this | 
war, the greater the promptness and efficiency 
of the President and our generals, the more 
i each friend of the war will be pleased; and with 
‘this view, I shall give my hearty support to the | 
i measure. 
The only objection against it has been made |: 
i with much plausibility by the gentleman from |! 
New York, [Mr. Rarusun,] in the patronage con- ! 
ferred by it upon the President in the appointment | 
: of the officers. And to obviate this difficulty, he 
_ proposes an amendment, that the officers of each | 
| regiment shall be elected according to the laws of | 
į each State in which the regiments may be raised. 
| I admit my predilection for this mode of selecting 
| officers. { cannot and will not doubt the capacity | 
| of the citizen-soldier to select his own officers to | 
| lead him to battle: and during the last session, | 
| when we passed the law to authorize the Presi- || 
dent to raise fifty thousand volunteers, I voted for |! 
i, the provision similar to the one now proposed. |i 
4] True it is, I entertained doubts then as to its con- | 


i 
i 
i 


| in these words: 


‘me conclusive. 


stitutionality ; but in that hesitancy, I leaned to 
the extension and maintenance of the liberty and 


privilege of the citizen; I regarded the volunteers’ 
as militia, and as such gave them the right of ap- 


pointing their own officers. Under that act, the 
construction is, that the President cannot accept 
directly the services of companies, battalions, or 
regiments, as they may be tendered, but he is con- 
strained first to make a demand upon the Execu- 
tives of the several States. This requires time 
and causes much delay and expense. If we in- 
tend to raise these troops directly, and authorize 


| their acceptance by the President, we have no op- 


tion regarding them, either as volunteers or of the 


; regular army. The Constitution stands directly 
fin our way, and blocks up our path. Article 2, 
ji section 2, the latter 


part of the second clause is 


“And he {the President] shall nominate, and, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, shall appoint ambas- 


: Sadors, other public ministers, and consuls, judges of the 
; Supreme Court, and ail other officers of the United States 
l: Whose appointments are not herein 
‘ which shall be established by law. 
i law, vest the appointment of such inferior officers 


provided for, and 
But Congress may, by 
as they 


think proper, in the President alone, in the courts of law, 


or in the heads of departments.” 

This clause, without an argument, appears to 
ve. And while I do not, as a friend 
of the Administration, desire to confer this patron- 
age upon him, knowing full well that it cannot 


| be exercised without prejudice to his popularity, 


yet I feel constrained by the Constitution which I 
have sworn to support, to do so, and I have no 
fear of its improper exercise. 

Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL here remarked, that 
there were half a dozen gallant and spirited young 
men of Pennsylvania ready, on the passage of this 


i bill, as reported by the Committee on Military 


Affairs, to offer themselves, body and soul, in the 
service of their country; and he doubted not that 
the President would commission them. 

My. T. resumed. The gentleman from Penn- 


i sylvania has said more aptly and eloquently than 
i I could possibly do, what I 2 


yet intended to say. 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL added that the young 
men were ready to bear their own expenses to 
Tampico. 

Mr. T. resumed. Truly the Keystone is a glo- 
rious old Commonwealth. Did I ‘not consider it 
somewhat disrespectful to a coérdinate branch of 
the Government, l would willingly insert, as the 
sense of the House, that when acompany, battalion, 
or regiment, should offer themselves for the public 
service, having elected their own officers, the Presi- 
dent should ratify the selections. Indeed, I have no 
doubt that he will pursue this line of conduct. A 
friend of mine, of this House, has this very morn- 


ing informed me, that such is his predetermina- 


tion in the event of the passage of the bill; and 1 
invoke all the friends of the war to sink all minor 
differences, prejudices, and personal feelings, and 
to look only to the successful prosecution of the 
war, with a view to secure its early and glorious 
termination. 

This debate, Mr. Chairman, presents the Ameri- 
can Congress in a strange light before the country, 


i and before the world. Nearly eight months ago, 


this same Congress, composed of the same gentle- 
men who now sit within the range of my voice, 
declared, with a most remarkable and astonishing 
unanimity, that, “by the act of the republic of 
‘Mexico, a state of war existed between that 
‘Government and the United States,” and autho- 
rized the raising of fifty thousand volunteers for 
the prosecution of the war. And now, oñ a bill 


: which looks to the further and more vigorous pro- 


secution of the war, when we have it from well- 


‘authenticated sources, that the public enemy is 


embodied in a force from thirty to forty thousand 
strong, and bids defiance to our arms, we are 
gravely debating the causes of the war, endeavor- 
Ing to make it appear that our own Government is 
wrong, and that the enemy is in the right, indul- 
ging in criminations and recriminations, abusing 
the President in the coarsest and most vulgar terms, 
asserting in the most positive and decisive manner 
what shall and what shall not be done with the 
spoils of victory. This picture is so revolting that 
it will cause the cheek of the patriot to mantle with 
shame, as he beholds it. Itis too late now to de- 
liberate how all this could have been otherwise, 
and much mischief and difficulty avoided. Ne- 
body contends that the President can declare w r, 
or that he has declared war. But we all know 
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that Congress has the power to declare war, and 
that it has exercised that power; and. it behooves 
every man to accommodate himself to. the condi- 


tion In which he finds his country placed. Gen- | 


tlemen say that the President involved this coun 


try in war with Mexico, by ordering our troops to | 


take their position upon the banks of the Rio 
Grande. Mexico asserts, that this war was brought 
about by ordering our army into the territory of 
Texas, and I have no doubt that Mexico assigns 
the true cause. But these gentlemen and Mexico 
both agree in their conclusion, that the President 
is wrong. The reasoning of Mexico is unjust 
and groundless, because the occupation of Texas 
by our arms in virtue of annexation, brought about 
_ by the consent of a free and independent people, 
furnished that Government with no just cause of 
war; and with all respect for a difference of opin- 
ion, I do consider the argument based upon the 
last order to General Taylor to take a position with 
his army somewhere upon or near the banks of 
the Rio Grande, when a similar order had been 


given in the summer of the preceding year,as mere | 


technical pettifogging, and so I verily believe the 
country will regard it. 

A sentiment of familiar quotation in these days 
is one expressed long since by a gallant officer of 
our navy, (Commodore Decatur,) and well be- 
came the man who uttered it: Our country, may 
she be always right; but, right or wrong, our 
country. The feeling here expressed is the em- 
anation of patriotism in the mouth of the soldier at 


all times, but with the representative only in refer- į 


ence to the past, in relation to that which belongs 
to history; but looking to the future, it becomes 
his duty, forgetting the past, so to give his voice 
that the ship of state may be directed into the 
right course, and that our country may be entirely 
right. I have no faith in that code of morals which 
requires us to persist in wrongdoing with the 
hope that good may come of it. I prefer that other 
maxim—Fiat justicia ruat celum,” 


to our nation; and before the stain could be wiped 
from our escutcheon, the amount of treasure to be 


mable. 
disdain. 
There is unquestionably a large party in this 
House who favor the proposition of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky, [Mr. Trszarrs,] which looks 
to our becoming the arbiters of our own rights: to 
seize and hold so much of the country of Mexico 
as will satisfy our demands, and if Mexico does 
not make reparation in due time, to hold and claim 
the country thus retained as our own indefeasible 
right; upon the principle—for I know of no other 
on which such a procedure could be borne out— 
that “Might makes right’’—a principle of tyrants 
only. By the adoption of this policy, when and 


All patricts will reject such an idea with 


an open cause of quarrel, and our frontiers must 
| become the scene of perpetual strife. 
peace, we should have perpetual incursions, alarms, 
and bloodshed. Humanity, economy, national 
honor and dignity, forbid us such a course. 
were unwise to have crossed the Rio Grande, the 


i enemy maintains an army in the field, are to my 
i mind innumerable. Whenever this war should 


i the result—whenever no enemy enters the field to 
i| give us battle, then, and not till then, could I enter 
i; tain such a proposition. There appears, in. my 
‘| judgment, only one road open to us, and that is, 
ji to put forth the power of the nation. Our move- 
|| ments should be onward, vigorous, decisive! I do 
if 
| 
| 


j: 
i 


which will be humiliating and dishonorable; but 
her obstinacy must be overcome, and her sense of 
justice restored: and that moment she evinces a 
willingness to enter into a just, fair, and honorable 
arrangement with us, my voice shall be for desist- 
ing from the fight. This I believe to be the wish 
and policy.of the Administration, and in this 


| 
f 
| 
| 


| 
i 
I 
| 
| 


ii 


| expended and blood to be spilt would be inesti- |! 


where is this war toend? For ages we should have |: 


If it || 


evil consequences of a retreat, as long as the j 


| become a Florida campaign—if such shall ever be | 


not wish Mexico to submit to any arrangement | 


Let us direct our attention to the present existing | course I stand ready, in behalf of the gallant people 
condition of things in this country. Our nation is | I represent, to give the President a hearty and lib- 
in war; we have drawn the sword; and by virtue || eval support. I look to him, who must be more 
of our authority and direction, our brethren are |, familiar with the whole ground and with all the 
now in the ficld. Every mail brings us news of the |: facts than I by possibility can be, for the recom- 
movements of our armies, and at every hour we are || mendation of those measures which, if promptly 
prepared to hear of the conflict of armies, and the || adopted by us, will give aerate to our cause. I 
deadly strife. The country looks to us for support |; will freely givehim men and money, and all neces- 
—for direction. And it isa vain and base shrink- | sary officers, and I believe I speak the voice of an 
ing from duty to waste our time in idle debate. |: enlightened and patriotic constituency, when, in 
Action, prompt and decisive action, is demanded. || their name, I make known their readiness to sub- 
We all desire peace. War is a calamity which all i} mit to all ngedi ana for the support of the 
deprecate; but while one party can make war, |; country. I shall in no case endeavor to thwart 
peace can only be obtained by the consent of both 

arties; and the question is, What shall be done? 

aving peace in view, shall we order our troops 
to disband? Shall we direct them to retreat, and 
only retain possession of so much of Mexican ter- 
ritory as will, in our estimation, indemnify us for 
the wrongs inflicted by Mexico? Or, shall we 
raise men and money, put forth the energies of the 
nation, prosecute the war with vigor, chastise our 
prey rane demana a peace upon. mik and just ji 
terms? It is self-evident that all diplomacy has i| : . 
ne A È i ‘Phe President has recommended an increase of 
failed to bring us peace, and that our repeated and l takes cio canunue davon denier 


A A : I shall vote 
anders of the olive branch have: R ee rac 
MAEA NE nerabch i| the increase, believing, as he does, that it is neces- 


been spurned, and have but increased the inso- | ep : 
e i All ideas of peace, in a peaceful | sary to support the credit of the Government. He 
lonceof our fogs AIl Ideas o? ponge in n poacoit has recommended, a loan of $23,000,000, to raise 


$ iati fore be | 

way, by means of negotiation, must therefore be | scape T eee aie al 
rentieman from Massachusetts | the money necessary to support our army in the 
Se The genie field: I shall vote it, and that without hesitancy. 


[Mr. Hupson] and myself differ as widely as the ʻi mee SA 
poles, when he calls forth one of our revolutionary | He has recommended the raising of the ten regi 
ires, ¢ in hi s a fit speech to ʻi z 
aa! and puts in Bis mouts as H Epeen tho | He has recommended that Congress should give 
President of the United States at the present time, | ++ : der wharshal 
that stern rebuke of the inflexible Roman Senator | him authority to appoint a commander who sha 
to the friend of Cæsar: |! take command of our armics in Mexico. 


& Bid him disband his legions 5 
Restore the Commonwealth to liberty; 
Submit his actions to the publie censure, 
And stand the judgment of a Roman Senate; 
Bid him do this, and Cato is his friend.” 


| partisan language, but I consider it the language of 
| patriotism; because, in time of war, there must be 
| some head, some singleness, unity, and directness 


|| shall firmly scrutinize his conduct, and hold him 
|| responsible for the exercise of the power conferred, 
‘| before the country. 


i recommendation. In pursuance of the notice I 
|! gave three days ago, I shall offer an amendment to 
this bill, conferring the power asked for upon the 
| President. The original notice I gave was with- 
This was a message sent by an unyielding pa- i; out consultation with a single individual, in this 


triot to the usurper of the liberties of Rome. But | House or out of it; and I shall persevere in it ull | 


‘it is voted down or adopted. If this officer be 


now the tables are reversed, and Santa Ana, the o : € 
il wanted at all, he is wanted now—immediately. 


leader of the forces of the public enemy, adopts 


| A : 
i| of purpose, to give efficiency and promptness to : 
our action: but, after I shall have done all this, I: 


ments proposed by this bill: I shall sustain it. | 


The || 
| Committee on Military Affairs have rejected this į 


the same tone and sentiments in his message | 
to our commanding general; and it is a slander | 


upon the memory of our revolutionary patriots to |) 


And separate and apart from the recommendation 


would, in my opinion, infuse new life and energy 


of the President, the appointment of such an officer | 


into our troops. The very proposition here, even 
though unsuccessful, will, without doubt, be at- 
tended with beneficial consequences in the army. 
It will be evidence to our commanders already in 


suppose that in a time of war any one of them | 
could adopt the same sentiments and language of |! 
our enemy. To disband our army, and abandon |; 
our cause in Mexico, would be a burning disgrace i 


; : 
| the field, that the country has grown weary. with 
| tardy. movements and bootless victories. oa 

' From the late report of the Adjutant General, 
| dated December 5, 1846, it appears that under the 
|| command or orders of Major General Taylor, the 
|; regular force is 7,406; the volunteer force 10,996; 
| which makes an aggregate force of 18,332. Under 
i the command of General Wool, the regular troops 
|! are 621; volunteers 2,039. Under General Kearny, 
i regular troops 446; volunteers 3,546. ‘The aggre- 
| gate force employed im the field, 24,984. Of this 
| force, 8,743 are of the regular army, and 16,511 
| volunteers. Since this estimate, a requisition for 
| ten additional regiments has been made, and soon 
| they will be in Mexico: which will increase the 
| volunteer force to 26,000 or more. 


i 
i 
i 
i 


|| gades, who would be alike acceptable to the regular 

army and volunteers; with no esprit de corps which 
would lead such a commander to prefer, 1f honor 
was to be gained in the service, it should fall to 


| 


campaigns at any time or under any circumstances, 
The history of nations is for the most part buta 
narrative of the campaigns which each nation has 
conducted. But how few are the instances known 
2 tous of successful Cabinet campaigns, when one 
i| set of men, however wise, at a distance from the 
j; theatre of war, arrange the plans and prescribe the 
f movements, and another set of men, however 
| brave, are required to execute the service. The 
| general who wins battles must be in the field, must 
i know and properly appreciate his own strength 
jand resources; must p: able to. comprehend the 
| force of the enemy, the advantage proposed by 
every movement, and the steps which are neces- 
sary to defeat him in his purposes. The fate of 
|an empire may depend upon the decision of a 
| movement. The leader who directs the move- 
ments of armies with efficiency and success, must 
: be on the ficld of operations: he must know, and 
i| he can only know by being there, the exact geog- 
| raphy of the country, the relative strength of posi- 


f 


tions, the extent of supplies which can be afforded, 
i and the means within his reach for making deci- 
sive and rapid movements. In the present instance, 
the theatre of war is more than three thousand 
i| miles from the capital. It takes from six to eight 
|| weeks, under the most favorable state of things, to 
| hold communication with our generals; the re- 
i| sources of the different departments of Mexico, 
| the amount of provisions, the means of transporta- 
| tion, the description of material which may. be 
|| wanted, cannot be understood or safely relied upon 
iat Washington. Wellnigh everything must be 
necessarily left to the discretion of the command- 
ing generals; yet the country holds the President 
responsible for the good conduct of the war. He 
says he desires to prosecute a vigorous campaign, 
to secure a speedy and honorable peace. How 
reasonable, just, and even fair, is it, then, to allow 
| him to designate the commander of our armies, in 
| whose skill, wisdom, energy, discretion, firmness, 
| courage, and disposition, he may place every con- 


| 
i 
i 
i 
i 
| 
i 


It 
i! fidence—with whom he may hold the most confi- 
| dential conferences, with no apprehension of having 
|! it distorted or perverted—into whose mind he can 
infuse the same spirit of vigor, energy, and di- 
irectness of purpose, which now control him, and 
i| who shall not forever be waiting for orders. 

| Mr. VANCE asked, where is the man? 

Mr. T. resumed: With that matter, I will not 
‘trouble myself. To designate the man will be the 
‘i duty of the President, and on his responsibility he 
must make the selection. But I hope there yet 
lives in this country some Jackson who can lead 
lÍ his country’s armies to victory and to glory. 
‘| Washington was taken from private life and placed 
|| in command of our revolutionary armies, and he 
; so conducted himself, that all posterity will regard 
i him as the “ saviour of his country.” Jackson, 
Brown, Harrison, Cass, and Miller, were all taken 
from private life; yet the history of their deeds 
makes up a most gratifying chapter in the history 
' of our country. Let the President, then, select 
‘his man, and send him into the field. I believe his 


| arrival at our camp will infuse new life and energy 
i into our troops; and the very expectation of active 
| service will revive the drooping spirits of our brave 
| volunteers, who have so long and patiently resisted 
| 


| 
F 
il in inaction that most formidable of enemies—dis- 
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the enemy, and my word for it, there will be no 
escape—no false motives of humanity guiding 
them. He will be ours. 

But some of my party friends around me aay, 
suppose we confer upon the President the power 
to make this appointment, and after this com- 
mander takes the field, disaster and defeat should | 
befall our armies, what would then. be the result | 
upon our party? I am frank to confess, that in | 
that event, our party would be ‘used up.” But 
I spurn all such considerations in this respect. I 
am not acting for my party, but for my country. 
And no paltry party or personal motives shall | 
debar me from acting for the best to sustain my | 
country’s cause and honor. But fail we cannot 
action and a sight of the enemy are all we want. 
And none of my future calculations are based upon 
the supposition that Santa Ana can defeat any of 


|i gia. ł 
| advantages” —without results. de t 
|| the fault lies at the door of the Administration. 


ii want of a ponton train. 


« We have vietories without advantages, and it is not the 
fault of our gallant general in the field. He has done all 
that could be done with the means in his power. After the 
battles of the 8th and 9th of May, the Mexican army escaped 
hecause we had no means of folowing up our victories.” 

In part, I concur with the gentleman from Geor- 
I admit that. ‘‘ we have victories without 
But I deny that 


On this point I willingly join issue with the gentle- 
man. After the glorious issue of the 9th, the Mexi- 
can army fled on that evening in perfect conster- 
| nation, panic-struck, across the Rio Grande, and 


| General Taylor moved up to Fort Brown, oppo- 


i site Matamoros, with by far the Jargest portion of | 


| his army, where he lay tll the morning of the 17th, 
i when he commenced crossing the Rio Grande; 
| allowing the Mexicans eight full days, and giving 
them twenty-four hours notice to evacuate the city 
in peace and quiet. Whose fault was this? Gene- 
ral Taylor says this delay was occasioned by the 
The Secretary of War 


our generals in the open field. No such fears || repeats to this House thatall this happened for the 


disturb my mind. H 


Again: it is said such a procedure on our part | 
would reflect injuriously upon General Scott, who 
has now gone to take the command of our army. 
He has been called the “Old Soldier,” and this con- 
templated movement is the working of his ‘ ene- | 
mies in the rear’? Not so, so far as I am con- 
cerned; I intend nothing which will withhold from | 
him all legitimate honor. But it does not follow 
that because, thirty years ago, he proved himself | 
a brave and successful soldier, that now he isa} 
fit leader, of our armies in a campaign against a 
foreign foe, It is by no means apparent that, be- 
cause he was a good brigadier general in 1813, 
that he is the most suitable man for major general | 
incommand in 1847, against a different foe and 
requiring different qualities to command success, 
He has not attained his present position in the 
regular military establishment of the country by | 
virtue of his merits and of the confidence his | 
countrymen may have in his ability, fitness, and | 
resources, to lead our armies in time of war toa | 
rapid “conquest of a peace.” General Scott is | 
now major general, for the most part, because he 
has outlived those who ranked him in the army, 
Fis position thus acquired, by no means excludes 
me from a free investigation of his intrinsic claims 
to the supreme command, when the lives of my 
neighbors and friends are placed in his hands, and 
the honor of my country is in his keeping. Thir- 


j 
| 
į 


ty-three years ago, in the vigor of manhood, he |! 
proved to the country that he was a good officer | 


anda brave man. He is yet, doubtless, a good | 


I want of a ponton train, and that he had not fur- 
nished it because Congress had not authorized it. 

The shoulders of Congress are broad, and it ap- 
pears to be their fault. For one, I was not in great 
haste to vote for this corps of pontoniers, sappers 
| and miners, before the war. Yet after the war, and 
| after the great noise was raised about it, on the 
| score of consequences—for the want of a nail the 
i shoe was lost, for the want of a shoe the horse was 
| Jost, and for the want of a horse the rider was lost, 
| all for the want of a horseshoe nail—I did vote 
for it, not knowing what might come to pass bere- 
after, all for the want of a single vote. L have no 
doubt had General Taylor been furnished with a 
ponton train, he would have crossed the river 
| earlier and easier, But had General Washington 
| been there or General Jackson, or Napoleon Bona- 


|; parte, do you believe that when the Mexican 


! army was known to be in such consternation that 

| 

| and one thousand could have captured ten thou- 

| sand, that forty-eight hours would have elapsed 

| before both Ampudia and Arista would have been 
in captivity ? remembering, too, that the river was 

| then at a very low stage, and the more especially— 
if another fact be true, which I have from an intel- 
ligent Texan—that not very far from Matamoros 
the river could have been forded. 


j 
j 
| 
4 
j 
1 
j 
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this taste Congress felt a keen appetite, and au- 
thorized the raising of fifty thousand volunteers. 
The patriotism of the country was aroused, and 


disciplinarian, well versed in military tactics, | 


there was a gencral and simultaneous rush at the 


But let that pass; it is certain we gained nought | 
by the battles of the 8th and 9th but glory. With | 


one hundred men could put one thousand to flight, |; 


familiar with all the rules and etiquette to be ob- | call of our country, and sixteen thousand six hun- 
served on a parade ground on a day of a general |! dred and ninty-eight volunteers were ordered to 
review, a brave man, and a good soldier. But all || the Rio Grande. With a force of more than 
this does not convince my mind that he is the best |; twenty thousand troops, composed of regulars 
man in this Government to direct the movements |) and volunteers, we heard the notes of continual 


ofan army forty thousand strong, encamped in | 
the cnemy’s country. 
capacity, he has none, if we except such as he | 


Florida; where, if he acquired experience, he 
surely won no laurels: and he was very soon re- 


i 
| 
lieved by that great military man, General Jack- | 


son, from his arduous and responsible duties. The | 


i 
ability, tact, energy, the ready and felicitous adap- | 
tation of his plans to effect his purposes and to 
“conquer a peace’? with the lurking and skulking | 
savages, did not shine out so conspicuously, or | 
sland forth in such bold reliefas to convince every 
man that he wasa Napoleon Bonaparte, and there- 
fore preclade us from comparing the claims o 
others with bis own for command. Personally I 
like General Scott; but, in my humble judgment, | 
he is too dilatory; a man of too much preparation, | 
too reckless of expense, and too indifferent of the 
public treasury, for the service in Mexico. More- 
over, we are all too familiar with his relations to 
the President, the Secretary of War, and with the 
members of this Congress, as developed in that | 


famous letter, written last summer, “ over a hasty | 
a3 


H 
| 
H 


yesterday, and was commented on this morning by | 


As to experience in such a | 


; preparation ;—the President and the Secretary of 


campaign. The next movement of General Tay- 


lor begins from Camargo to Monterey, some time | 


in the following September, near four months after 


six thousand of his twenty thousand men, leaving 


, this instance, his ponion train, if he had one. 
! the 19th of that month, he pitches his tent within 
i three miles of Monterey. On the 21st our army 


but most gallant fighting, reflecting the highest 
honor upon our troops, and evincing to the world 
their equality to any and every emergency of the 
service 


into a small space in the main plaza of the city, 
i with our troops on all sides—after our command- 
| ing general, in his own expressive language had 
the enemy “ inthe holiow of his hand’’—after mul- 
i utudes of our choicest heroes had been made to 
| bite the dust and to block up the streets of Mon- 


_ terey with their dead bodies—and after that enemy | 


| upon application made had refused us permis: 
i sion to bury our dead, (rites and ceremonies re- 


| spected even by savage nations,) a proposition to 


promptings of a magnanimous * humanity,” and 
in consideration of the ‘gallant defence ” 


| 
i by the Mexican army, which, being interpreted, 


War continually dinning in our ears prompt ac- į 
tion, vigorous prosecution of the war, a decisive |! 
may have gained in a few weeks’ operations in |. 


behind him his battering train, and I suppose, in | 
g pp 


ithe battle of the Resaca de la Palma, with only ! 
On | 


engages the enemy, and after three days of hard |, 


after the gallantry and noble daring of our |" 
brave men, we had gained nearly every strong i 
point in the city—after the enemy had been forced | 


| capitulate is received, and, in pursuance of the |: 


ji 
made i| disgrace of being commanded by his junior. There 


means, in consideration of their success in killin 

our men, our general generously permits cleven 
thousand men to march out of the city, with armg 
in their hands, with six pieces of ordnance, with 
banners streaming and music playing; and in or- 
der to give them ample time to escape, he agrees 


| to fight no more for sixty days, while at the same 
| moment, in a different part of the city, the very 
| dogs were gnawing the bones of our honored 
| dead. Here we gained, in the language of the 
gentleman from Georgia, “a victory without ad- 
i vantage.” We gained glory; but made no per- 
| ceptible approach to the goal desired by all— 
: peace—even when almost certain peace was within 
our grasp. Whose fault is this? If he did not 
have the necessary men to press his advantage, it 
surely was not the fault of Congress or the Ad-’ 
ministration. But on this score I have heard no 
complaint. Here was in my estimation an egre- 
gious blunder; and by placing side by side the re- 
sults of the engagements of the 8th and Sth of May, 
and at Monterey, I can liken the conduct of Genera} 


| Taylor only to those sportsmen of our country, who 
| take so much delight in the chase, but regard the 


game as worthless; and as long as old Reynard can 
run, whenever he is cornered, permission is giver 
him to make his escape in order that the sport may 
be renewed. For one, I have grown weary of the 
sport, and I am free to confess that the chase hag 
| lasted longer than I at first anticipated. 

| But in allthis itis not my wish or purpose to 
| disparage General Taylor, but to do an act of jus- 
i tice to the Administration. I believe General 
| Taylor to be a good and a brave soldier. He isa 
perfect thunderbolt in battle, and richly deserves 
to rank as the Marshal Ney of America. For 
his victories at Palo Alto and at Resaca de la Pal- 
ma, I voted him the thanks of Congress and a 
gold medal, in testimony of my estimate of his 
courage, skill, and noble daring. But it does not 
follow that because he is entitled to rank as the 
i“ bravest of the brave,” because when he meets 
| the enemy three to one he can put him to flight, 
| that therefore he is the best fitted for command. 


|; Action in battle is one faculty, but the efficient 


control of the movements of armies, requires a 
distinct talent. A man may possess the one facul- 
ty in a preéminent degree, and yet be deficient in 
| that power of combination and concentration, that 
i fertility of resources, that ready adaptation of 
means to an end, which are requisite in the other 
capacity. Most of Nanpoleon’s marshals were 
preéminent in the field, yet none of them was a 
Napoleon. In more than two hundred battles did 
the prowess and unrivalled chivalry of Murat 
shine forth most conspicuously. Yet he never 
was capable of conducting a campaign. And, 
judging from results, such do I regard General 
; Taylor. ‘The failure to devise means of crossing 
the Rio Grande, by which the Mexican army, in 
a perfect state of confusion, were enabled to make 
their escape; the long delay upon the Rio Grande 
for the want of a baggage train in a country 
where a wagon had scarcely ever been seen and 
where thousands of pack mules could be easily 
procured, already broken to the service, and un- 
like those taken from the United States, which re- 
quired to be trained; that after the President had, 
in great haste, sent forward to his command 
16,698 volunteers, composed of the very choicest 
spirits of the land, he allowed them to remain 
encamped in the unhealthy bottoms of the Rio 
, Grande for days, weeks, months, without action, 
or the hope of action, when even a change of air 
would have given new life to the dejected volun- 
teer, without honor or the hope of winning it, he 
: became disgusted, listless, inanimate, and hun- 
dreds sickened and died. His again having Am- 
pudia with eleven thousand troops in the hollow 
of his hand, and again turning him loose, have in- 
duced my belief that General Taylor is not the 
man to conduct the campaign. 

But I am again asked, why not take some one 
of the junior generals and make him the leader of 
i the campaign? The policy of such an act is 
: doubtful; because I do not wish to dispense with 
the services of such men as Taylor and Scott in 
the field, and under established usages and mililary 
regulations, a junior cannot rank and command a 
senior officer; and I am told that this rule is so 
scrupulously observed in the army that a senior 
officer would sooner lose his life than submit to the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


l is Major General Butler already in the field: I 
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know and duly appreciate his gallantry, his ener- 
gy, his ability; he is quick to perceive, and fertile 
in expedients; I am ready to trust him with all the 
power I would confer on any man; yet I believe 


an order moving him up to the head of the line | 


would be fraught with mischief, unless that order 
was first sanctioned by an expression of Congress. 
There, too, is that cool and intrepid Twiggs, with 


a clear head, a warm heart, and iron nerve, whose | 


noble bearing and animating voice cheered on our 
ranks to victory in the battles of the 8th and 9th of 
May, and in the hottest of the fight at Monterey 
bore himself no less worthily. But he would not 
accept the place without our action, Nor could I 
omit, in this connexion, to point your minds to 
that brilliant star in the volunteer service found in 


the person of my own constituent and friend, the | 


brave and generous Quitman. It was his brigade 


at Monterey that could not fall back, but pressed | 


onward through a blaze of-fire with such uncom- 
mon daring, to the capture of -the first and second 
forts; it was his brigade that established the wa- 


vering confidence of the country in the valor and ; 


efficiency of volunteers, There, too, is that ac- 
complished officer, General Worth, whose merits 
shone out so cheeringly from the heights of Mon- 
terey, and placed him, in the estimation of many 
good judges, in advance of his commanding gen- 
eral. Yet what have we seen him do during the 
last spring? Basing his pretensions for priority 


on his brevet rank, desert his post, abandon the | 


army, and resign his commission, because he was 
to be commanded by a senior colonel! Nobly, I 
admit, has he wiped out this blot—for blot I did 


regard itat the time upon his escutcheon—by his | 


good conduct at Monterey; but with his feelings, 
I could not take him. The mode I propose is the 
easiest, the simplest, justest, and in every respect 
most acceptable; and to the action of Congress the 
whole army will cheerfully submit. 


But who will have a right to complain of such | 


an appointment? Surely not the regular army and 
its officers, because in our army in Mexico the 


volunteers wil] outnumber the regulars by two to ! 


one. I want rapid movements and a short cam- 
paign; aud I will not disguise my apprehension of 


those whose profession for life is arms, whose oc- | 
cupation is in the camp. The feeling of the volun- | 
They want to do what is to ; 


teers is my feeling. 
be done, quickly and well, and return home. And 


it grieves me to the heart to see them wasting | 
away in inglorious and “ masterly inactivity.” It | 


is a fact, well known to all of us, that the officers 
of the regalar army—and I fear General Taylor is 
not exempt from it—entertain an undue prejudice 
against volunteers, and particularly a distrust of 
the volunteer officers. My sympathies and pre- 
dilections are all the other way. I would as soon 


rely upon the volunteer force as the regular. When | 
have they shown themselves incompetent to the i| 


task assigned them? When did they shrink at 
danger’s alarm? The glorious charge of the Mis- 
sissippians and Tennesseeans saved Taylor at 
Monterey. 


Mr, SCHENCK. Will the gentleman recollect | 


that Ohio was there in the thickest of the fight? 
Mr. T. resumed. I have not forgotten, and I 

am proud of it. 

tage gained on the eastern side of the city, on the 


Qist, when the Mississippians and Tennesseeans | 


made their brillant charge and carried two forts, 


which electrified the country and astonished the |; 


world. Napoleon in his best days had no two 
regiments superior to these in gallant daring. 
Again, when ordered to retreat, their conduct was 
unparaileled. I have read of no such feat in the 
history of militia or volunteers. These troops 
under a galling fire, as was said by their colonel, 


never went through their evolutions with more! 
The | 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. HARALSON] seemed |; 
to me to make a very unnecessary parade of the ;į 


order on their parade than on that retreat. 


number of their discharges, when he said with so 
much emphasis, that five thousand and seventy- 


nine of Taylor’s command had been discharged. | 


Jam not surprised, nor do I wonder at such a 
fact. 


But I am speaking of the advan- ; 


Men accustomed to active life, and with i! 


F 


keep employed, and no obstacles whatever were 
thrown in the way of their discharges. 

1 have a few words to say before I conclude, on 
the subject of slavery, which has been dragged into 
thisdebate. I have been amazed to see gentlemen 
who profess a hearty support of the war, introduce | 
and press this slavery movement. Let me appeal 
to them in the utmost candor, and exhibit the 
deleterious influence of their conduct. “They be- 
lieve, I know they do, that those of this House | 
who insist that Mexico is right, and our own Gov- 
ernment is in the wrong, are giving all the “ aid 
and comfort’? to the enemy in their power, short 
of going over to the enemy and fighting his bat 
tles. Yet, there are more ways of giving “aid 
and comfort” to the enemy than one. One is to 
strengthen the arm of the adversary, by advocating 
his cause; the other is, to weaken the arm and 
damp the ardor of our own brave men in the field. 
The troops are now in the army, from the North 
and the South, from the East and the West, and ! 
shoulder to shoulder, hand to hand, they are |; 
striking for their country, its honor, and its rights. |j 
Proclaim it at the head of your army, that the |) 
Congress of the United States had decreed that || 
whatever territory should be won by their joint : 


valor from the enemy, shall never receive any i 


man with his household from the southern half of | 
this country, and what would be the instinctive 
responsive feeling of all, from every part of the 
Unton in that army? 
and contempt for the service, and the choicest 
curses would be heaped upon you who did it 
Such would be the feeling of your soldiery. How 
revolting would it strike the ears of the gallant 
Butler, of Kentucky, and the no less gallant 
Patterson, of Pennsylvania, the chivalric Quit- 
man, of Mississippi, and the intrepid Hamer, who 
now sleeps with the mighty dead, the dauntless 
Davis, and the daring Mitchell, whose blood now 
fattens the soil of Mexico, the impetuous Me- 
Clung, and the brave Weller. Affix a stain upon 
a southern man by your acts, apd your army is 
disbanded. No friend of the war will persevere in 
this movement. Whether territory shall be ac- 
quired by this war or not, does not yet appear. 
To avenge the wrongs perpetrated upon Ameri- 
can citizens, to secura.to them their rights and 
just dues, to agree upon a fair and honorable 


pe indary line, and to force an engagement to | 
keep the peace with us, are the objects of the | 


war. Ido not hold to the doctrine that might 


makes right; and I wish the United States to pro- į 
| pose no dishonorable terms, nor would I have 


Mexico to accept them. I would that Mexico 
could make us ample indemnity, and keep all her 
territory. She claims Texas: that I would never 
yield; and of course she must part with so much. 
But give us the resources of her commercial sea- 
ports for a series of years, give us the right of way 
through her country to the Pacific, and | would be 
content. But a fair indemnity she must make; 
and no honorable peace can be concluded without 
it. But how ridiculous to raise a quarrel now, 
while an army thirty or forty thousand strong is 
arrayed in the field against you. Suppose the 
allicd Powers of Europe had discussed and deter- 
mined the portions of territory each sovereign was 
to annex to his dominions, before they had over- 
It is idle 


It would be a deep disgust | 


| 
| 
| 


every 


portion of this country from dishonor and 
| injustice. ` 
Mr. BURT next obtained the floor, and remark 
| ed that he must be excused if he did not follow’ 
| the examples which had been set him in discussing 
the causes of the war with Mexico, but confined 
i himself to the subject properly before the com- 
mittee. : 
Whatever differences of opinion (said he) gentle» 
men may entertain- in reference to the prosecution 


|| of the war; whether they could carry devastation 


{ 


l and destruction to Mexico, or whether they will 


hold military occupation of so much of that coun- 
try as is already in possession of our troops, or of 
so much as may be sufficient to indemnify us from 
Mexico, I maintain that it is indispensably neces- 
sary that the regiments asked for by this bill should 


i 
| be authorized by this Congress. 
i 


Sir, if it be the purpose of the Government of 


| the United States to carry òn (in the language we 


have heard, emanating, I believe from `a- high 
source) a ‘crushing war” against Mexico, I 
appeal to the good sense of every man who hears: 
me, to say whether these troops are not indispen- 
sable to the accomplishment of that object. If it 
| is the determination of Congress to instruct those 
; who conduct the war to fall back upon the mili- 

| tary occupation of so much of the territory of 
, Mexico as is now held by our troops, I ask any 
i man and every man, if he supposes that that cor- 
| don of military posts which it will be necessary to 
; establish from the mouth of the Rio Grande to the 
Gulf of California, can be garrisoned by volun- 
i| teers? I apprehend, on that subject there can be 
i no diversity of opinion. 
| If, then, Mr. Chairman, it appear that volunteers 
|| are not so efficient—I do not mean in the field of 
|| battle: I agree entirely to the high tribute the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. Tuompson] has 
paid to the valor of our volunteer troops at Mon- 

i terey, but I could but remember that that hon- 
orable gentleman, in alluding to that remarkable 
exhibition of gallantry and prowess, was con- 

: stained himself to admit that it was an exception 
to volunteer troops in general,—sir, if in addition 
to that it shall appear that they are more expensive 
troops than regular troops in the United States ser- 
i| vice, I call upon gentlemen to say with what pre- 
|| tence it can be maintained in this House and before 
the country that the volunteer troops should be 
preferred ? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I beg leave, in addition to 
the facts stated by the honorable chairman of the 
| Committee on Military Affairs, [Mr, Hararson,] 
| to give a single one, which is, perhaps, more im- 
portant and expressive on this subject than alt that 
| have been adduced. The volunteer troops, sir, un- 
ii der the command of General Taylor on the 21st Sep- 
'| tember last, were twenty-three thousand one hun- 
i dred and sixty-one. The report of the Adjutant 
General was submitted to the Seeretary of War on 
the 5th December last. I take it for granted that the 
returns from thearmy could not have been received 
I soas to be imbodied in that report, up to a later 
|| period than the 21st November preceding. From 
the 21st September, then, to the 21st November of 
he same year, the reduction in the volunteer ser- 
i vice was 6,661; very nearly one-third—more than 
‘one-fourth at least—of the entire force, Task this 
; committee, sir, if it be possible that this country, 
il with all its vast resourees, can maintain a war with 
'| troops of that description ? 

Something has been said by gentlemen to-day, 
ir, respecting the impropriety of discharges being 
granted as they have been. I beg leave to say that 
it is no part of the duty of the commanding gen- 
-| eral in Mexico to control these discharges. I say 
: these extraordinary discharges of volunteers were 
i granted by volunteer officers, and General Taylor 
i 1s in no degree responsible for them: and I say that 
. this frequency of discharges of volunteers was the 
experience of the country during the last war, and 
twill be the experience of the country whenever 
; volunteer troops arein the field. 
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elling pay, and from travelling subsistence, would 
be saved by adopting the proposition contained in 
the bill. T'o be sure, some allowance for the pay 
and subsistence of regulars, from the time they are 
received into the United States service must be 
made, and that deduction must be made from the 
eight hundred thousand dollars. I undertake to say, 
then, before these troops can be mustered into the 
service of the United States, there is in favor of 
the regular force a saving of at least $700,000. 
And I submit that to gentlemen who are so clamor- 
ous here for the substitution of a volunteer force. 
In relation to the discharges on the Rio Grande, 
I beg leave to say that gentlemen very greatly mis- 
conceive when they suppose that one thousand, or | 
even any very great number of these troops, have 
died by disease, or accident. We have, sir, from 
the official sources accurate information on that 
subject, and from them itis shown that they amount | 
to something over five hundred men. | 
In any view, then, which can be taken of this 
subject, whether we look to the efficiency of the 
service—I do not mean their valor on the field of 
battle—but I mean the preservation of the health, |! 
the preservation of the forces in the campaign, or 
whether we look to the expenses of organizing an 
army, it scems to me that this committee cannot |} 
hesitate which to choose. . 
The remarks, Mr. Chairman, of the gentleman 
from Mississippi, [Mr. Taomrson,] make it ne- 
cessary that I should say a few words in explana- 
tion of the views of the Committee on Military | 
Affairs, in reporting against the recommendation 
ofa “ lieutenant gencral,” (as the gentleman in his 
amendment is pleased to call it.) I trust it is not 
necessary that I here should disclaim for that com- 
mittee any intention to be disrespectful to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, or to the Secretary of 
War. I was utterly amazed that any man could || 
suppose, however infatuated a partisan he might || 
be, that motives of that description actuated for a i! 
moment that committee. What are the facts, sir? |i 
A special message of the President, on the 4th of 
this month, was sent to Congress. In that mes- 
sage he asks for prompt, energetic action; for a 
speedy consideration of the proposition which he 
makes. Sir, it was a military suggestion; it was 
submitted to the Military Committee; as military 
men they felt it to be their duty to act promptly; 
their minds were made up, and they without delay 
reported the result to this House. That recom- | 
mendation, Mr, Chairman, is for the creating an 
extraordinary military office. It is unusual in our 
service; it is unusual in the service of any Euro- 
pean Power; and in my estimation, extraordinary ji 
and momentous considerations alone should have | 
authorized its recommendation by the President, | 
or could justify this Congress in its adoption. | 
What, sir, are the reasons assigned in this mes- 
sage, the special message of the President, in favor 
of the appointment of that officer? Why, that it 
is believed that an officer of that description is |i 
indispensable to the command of an army consist- 
ing of regular and volunteer troops. Now, I 
undertake to say, that is the only reason assigned 
by the President, ‘That message, remember you, 
was intended to commend the creation of this office 
to the consideration of Congress. I suppose that | 
the President assigned, in that message, every rea- |! 
i 


son that existed. I know of no other reason, sir. 
I must be pardoned, Mr. Chairman, if I do not 
adopt the reasons assigned by the gentleman from 
(Hlinois, [Mr. Frckrin,] taken from some misera- |! 
ble scribbler for a newspaper, or if I decline to 
adopt those of the gentleman from Mississippi, 
[Mr. Taompson,] taken perhaps from a baser 
source—cominon rumor. f must take the Presi- 
dent to have spoken all the reasons that existed, | 
and to have spoken truly the reasons that did | 
exist. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, E beg leave to inquire || 
whether there is, in the military history of this || 
country, any precedent for that office? There is |; 
none during the last war. During that war, at | 


at | 
one time, there were twenty-four general officers in 
the field, viz : eight major generals, and sixteen || 
brigadier generals. ‘There were then regular troops | 
and volunteers in the field. No such officer was |; 
recommended; the necessity of no such officer was 
seen by any one. ’ | 

But, looking back into the military history of |! 
the country, we find, sir, that in 1798, during the || 
unsettled and hostile relations which existed be- | 
tween France and the United States, there was: 


| authority given for the appointment of a lieutenant 
| general, who should command the armies of the 


| directing the major general to be discharged, and 


| ton, in reply, stated that he could not, in such an | 


| Government of ghe United States. 


| country was willing to invest with the high power 


| this House with reading the letters which passed 


j: those troops. f ; 
; familiar with that portion of our history, that the 
officers who had distinguished themselves during 


| into private life. i 
l and the President looked to Washington—the || 
| 


| 
|| office was created for Washington, and Washing- | 
p ton alone. 2 g 
| sissippi, who is there now on whom the eyes of | 


| occasion, when this extraordinary office is pro- 
j: posed to be created? The army in 1798 was to be 


| have there, sir, a Taylor and a Scott. 


| an officer that has won every battle he has ever 
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United States; and I beg very briefly your atten- | 
tion to the cireumstances under which that act was | 
passed. 
When the military peace establishment of 1796 
was ascertained and established, there were but | 
four regiments of infantry, and two corps of rifle- į 
men and engineers. A major general was autho- || 
rized, and one brigadier general. Very soon after || 
the enactment of that statute, a law was passed 


leaving as the highest officer known in the service || 
of the United States, one brigadier general. Sir, | 
those who are familiar with the history of that ; 
period, (and I must assume that gentlemen on this | 
floor are familiar with it,) will remember that in | 
1798 it became almost apparent that open hostili- |; 
ties with France, thata war on our very coast, was |; 
| 
| 
| 
| 
lj 
t 


inevitable; and the eyes of the whole people of | 
these United States were directed to one man. By | 
a letter from Alexander Hamilton to General 
Washington, of the 19th May, 1798, he is told | 
that the eyes of the people of the United States | 
are directed to him, to command the forces of the | 
country, which were then thought to be necessary | 
to be brought into the field. General Washing- i 
| 
emergency as that, withhold from his country any |! 
service that it might be in his power to render. | 
The Q8th of that month, that act was passed, and || 
it was passed specially that the Father of his Coun- || 
try might again lead its arms against the enemy of | 
his country. The distinguished biographer of} 
Washington (Marshall) tells us, that at that time, |; 
no man inthe United States but Washington would ` 


| have been intrusted with the power which that ‘|: 


office conferred. You know that there was a! 
powerful French party in the United States; you | 
know that that party openly advocated the cause | 
of France; that the French Government, by its | 
authority, was openly interfering to overthrow the | 
‘Washington 
believed that to be the case. And even then there 
was but one man in these United States that the 


that belongs to that office. Sir, I will not trouble 


between the President of the United States and 
General Washington in relation to that subject; but 
he tells General Washington, that he needs his 
advice; that he needs his advice respecting the or- | 
ganization of the army; that he needs his advice 
respecting the appointment of officers in that army; 
and Washington freely rendered it, "Washington, | 
on that oceasion, advised the number of troops; 
he advised the mode of officering those troops; he 
submitted to the President of the United States a | 
list of officers for the respective high commands in | 
It is known, sir, to those who are 


the revolutionary war had gone with Washington 
The army had been disbanded, jj 


country looked to Washington—as the only man 
who could call those officers from retirement; who 
could arrange them best according to their abilities, 
and who could unite distracted country. That | 


And I ask the gentleman from Mis- 


this great people are turned? What, sir, is the | 
| 
t 


organized—to be officered; there was butone man 
who could be entrusted with the authority. What |! 
is the case now? You have an organized army in | 
the ficld, of some twenty-five thousand men. You | 


[A voice: And Scott? 

Mr. B. Yes; and Scott.] 

Who, sir, are the officers (continued he) whom 
it is proposed now to supersede? One of them ij 


fought; who has never met an enemy without | 
making him his prisoner—an officer who, with 
Jackson, alone, of modern times, I believe, has |; 
gone down among the people with his reputation, | 
and who, like Jackson, will be remembered by a 
grateful country. What, sir, was the language of 
this Congress to him during its last session? A 
vote of thanks; the vote of a gold medal—the very 
highest tribute a grateful country can pay to a great 


i! 
it 


il 


and successful general. What, sir, was the course 
of the Executive towards that officer? He wag 
breveted for his gallantry on the Rio Grande. 
When this Congress authorized the President to 
appointa major general, in addition to the existing 
military establishment, I say that every eye in this 
Confederacy was directed to General Taylor; and, 
in obedience to the voice of the country, the Presi- 


| dent nominated him for the command. 


Mr. B. was here abruptly cut off, by the fall of 
the Chairman’s hammer—the hour for the termi- 
nation of the debate having arrived. 


THE VOTE. 


The hour of two having arrived, the committee, 
in pursuance of the order of the House, proceeded 
to vote. 

The first section of the bill having been read— 

Mr. HARALSON moved to amend it, by add- 
ing between the word ‘ President,” where it first 
occurs in the section, and the words “ one regi- 
ment of dragoons,” the words “for and during the 
war with Mexico,” so that it would read, ‘ under 
‘the direction of the President, for and during the 
“war with Mexico, one regiment of dragoons and 
‘nine regiments of infantry.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARALSON moved.to add buglers between 
the words “non-commissioned officers’? and the 
word ‘* musicians,” so that it would read “ non- 
commissioned officers, buglers, musicians, and 
privates,’ &e. ` 

This amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARALSON moved to add between the 
words “and allowances”? and the words ‘* be sub- 
ject to the same regulations,” the words ‘according 
to their respective grades and,” so that it would read 
‘and who shall receive the same pay, rations, and 


| ©allowances, according to their respective grades, 


‘and be subject to the same regulations.” 
This amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. ASH MUN moved to amend the bill, by add- 
ing at the end of the first section the following: 

“And provided further, That it shall not be lawful for the 
President to appoint to any office authorized by this act any 
member of the present Congress.” 

The committee was divided, and the tellers re- 
ported, in favor of the amendment 97, against it 76. 

So the amendment was agreed to by the com- 
mittee. 


Mr. WHITE offered the following amendment, 
to come in at the end of the first section: 

«That the said officers, musicians, and privates, hereby 
authorized to be raised or employed for the service of the 
United States, shall be immediately discharged from said 
service upon cessation of hostilities with the republic of 
Mexico; or upon an agreement to treat for peace and amity 
by said republie with the United States.” 


Mr. THURMAN moved to amend the amend- 
ment by striking out the words ‘ or upon an agree- 
ment to treat for peace and amity by said republic 
with the United States.’’ 

Mr. WHITE accepted Mr. Taurman’s amend- 
ment, and the question was taken on the amend- 
ment as modified, and the tellers reported, in favor 
of the amendment 9], against it 49. 

So Mr. Wurrz’s amendment was agreed to by 
the committee. i 


The second section being read— 

Mr. HARALSON moved to amend by striking 
out the words “and for the regiments of dragoons, 
artillery, infantry, engineer soldiers, and riflemen, 
of the present establishment, shall be during the 
war or five years at the option of the recruit,” and 


| substitute therefor the following, “ shall be during 
| the war with Mexico unless sooner discharged.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The third section being read— i 


Mr. THOMAS SMITH moved to add theret 


| the following: 


“ And thatall officers who are incompetent or disqualified 
o discharge their duties as such officers be discharged from 
he public service.” 


The amendment was rejected. 


Mr. RATHBUN, in order to test the sense of 
the committee, moved to strike out the third sec- 
t 


The motion was disagreed to. 

The fourth section was then read and agreed to. 
The fifth section was then read— 

Mr. HARALSON moved, by direction of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, to strike out the 
fifth section. . 


1847. 
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Mr. TIBBATTS moved to strike out the fifth 
section and insert as follows, viz: . 


“ Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That each volunteer, 
non-commissioned officer, musician, and private, who has 
volunteered or may volunteer for a period less than during 


the war, and who shall have gone or may go intu the ser- | 
vice, and have received an honorable discharge, shall be ! 


entitled to three months’ additional pay, and to a warrant 
for one hundred and sixty acres of land, to be located on 
any land belonging to the United States, subject to entry at 
the date of said warrant. i 

c Sec.. And be it further enacted, That there shall be 
allowed and paid to each non-commissioned officer, musi- 
cian, and private, who shall, after the passage of this act, 
enlist or volunteer in the service of the United States for a 
period of five years, or during the war with Mexico, a 
bounty of fifteen dollars ; but the payment of ten dollars of 
said bounty shall be deterred until the soldier enlisting shall 
join the regiment or corps in which he is to serve, and until 
the soldier volunteering shall be mustered into the service 
of the United States. 

“Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That each non-com- 
missioned officer, musician, or private, in the army of the 
United States, who has evlisted or volunteered, or who 
shall enlist in the army or volunteer in the service of the 


United States, for a petiod of five years, or during the war ! 


with Mexico, shall be cach entitled, on his receiving an 
honorable discharge from the army, to a warrant for three 
hundred and twenty acres of land; to be located on any 
land bulouging to the United States subject to entry at the 
date of said warrant. 

“See, 3, And beit further enacted, That the widow, ifthere 


he one; if there be no widow, then the child or children, if | 


there be any; and,if there be no child, then the father or 
mother of any non-commissioned officer, musician, or pri- 


vate, of the army of the United States, or militia or volun- | 


teers in the same, who has been or may be killed in battle, 


or has died or may die in service during the war with Mexi- i 
co, shall be entitled toa warrant for the same quantity of | 
land to which such non-commissioned officer, musician, or | 


private, would have been entitled had he received an kon- 
orable diseharge, and shall be entitled to locate the same 
upon any lands in the United States subject to entry at the 
date of said warrant. 


| 
“Seo. 9, And be it further enacted, That cach non-commis- | 


sioned officer, musician, and private, who has enlisted and 
shall have served a regular term of enlistment, or who has 
volunteered for twelve mouths and shall have served for that 
period, and who shall have received an honorable discharge, 
who shall, within one month atter such discharge, again en- 
list or volunteer to serve for and during the existing war, 
shall be entitled to receive an additional bounty of one year’s 
half-pay, one-half of said bounty to be paid at the time such 
soldier shall enlist or such volunteer shal be mustered into 
service, and the other half when such enlisted soldier or 
volunteer shall receive an honorable discharge,” 


The question being on the foregoing amendment 
of Mr, ‘Tispatrs— 

Mr. JACOB THOMPSON moved to amend it 
by striking out all and inserting as follows: 


“ That each volunteer non-commissioned officer, musi- 
cian, or private, who has volunteered, or who may volunteer 
tor twelve months, or during the war, or who has enlisted, 
or who may enlist for five years or during the war, shall be 
entitled to receive three months additional pay at the end of 
his time, or upon receiving an honorable discharge from 
the service, and also a warrant for one hundred and sixty 
acres of land, to be located upon any surveyed lands belong- 
ing to the United States.’? 


Mr. JOSEPH J. McDOWELL moved to amend 
Mr. Trmparvs’s amendment by striking out the 
words ‘three months’ additional pay,” in section 
fifth, and inserting ten dollars per month. 

The question was taken on Mr. McDowexu’s 


amendment and lost. 

The question was then taken on Mr. Jacos 
Txompson’s amendment to Mr. Tispartrs’s amend- 
ment, and it was rejected. 

Mr. GRAHAM moved to amend the amend- 
ment of Mr, Tissarrs, by striking out all thereof 
and inserting— 

“Be it enacted, Ye., That each private soldier, musician, 
and non-commissioned officer who has been jn the regular 
army or volunteer service of the United States since the first 
day of May last, or wao is now or may hereafter be in the 
service of the same, shali be entitled to receive and be paid 
three dollars per month in addition to the present pay (ma- 
king $10 per month) during the time he has served or may 
serve his country as aforesaid until the end of the war 
against Mexico. 5 

“ Sec. — And beit further enacted, That each private sol- 
dier, musician, and non-commissioned officer, who is now 
serving or shall serverthe United States, cither in the reg- 
ular army or as a volunteer for twelve months, or until the 
end of the war against Mexico, shall be entitled to reccive 
a warrant for one hundred and sixty acres of the publie land 
upon his obtaining and presenting an honorable discharge. 

“Sec.-. And be it further enacted, That ifany private sol- 
dier, musician, or non-commissioned officer, shall be killed 
or die in the regular or volunteer service of the United States 
after having been mustered into the service of the same for 
twelve months, or until the end of the war against Mexico, 
his wife and child or children, if there he any, and if none, 
then his father, and if no father then his mother, shall be 
entitled to receive from Government a warrant for one hun- 
dred and sixty acres of the public land.” 


Mr. Granam’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BOWLIN moved to amend the amendment 
of Mr. Tiszarrs, by striking out all thereof and 
inserting: 


; and if there he no child or children, father or mother, then 


| or volunteers, would have been entitled under the second 


! month. 


“That each volunteer, non-commissioned officer, musi- 
cian, and private, who has volunteered or may volunteer 
for twelve months or during the war, or who has enlisted or 
may enlist for five years or during the war, shall be entitled 
to three months additional pay at the end of his term of ser- 
vice, or upon receiving an_ honorable discharge, and to a 
warrant for one hundred and sixty acres, to be located upon 
any land subject to private entry.’ 


The amendment was rejected. 


Mr. CUMMINS moved to amend the 8th sec- 
tion of Mr. Tiszarrs, by striking out all after the 
enacting clause of said section, and inserting: 


“ Sec. 8. That the child or children, if there be any, and 
if there be no child or children then the father or mother, 


the next of kin of the blood of any non-commissioned ofii- 
cer, musician, or private, of the army of the United States, 
or militia, or volunteers serving in the army, who may be 
killed in battle or die in the service during the existing war 
with Mexico, shall be entitled to a warrant for one hundred 
and sixty acres of land, and shall be entitled to locate the 
same upon any lands of the United States subject to entry 
at the time said warrants are located: Provided, always, 
That the widows of the non-commissioned officers, musi- 
cians, and privates, who may die or be killed as aforesaid, 
shall, in all cases, be entitled to have and enjoy a life estate 
in the lands aforesaid for which their respective husbauds ! 


may have served, which said condition granting a life estate |; 


to the widow aforesaid, shall be expressed in the patents 
issued upon the warrants last aforesaid.” 


The CHAIR ruled this amendment out of order 
at this time. 


Mr. ROBERT SMITH moved to amend the 
amendment of Mr. ‘Trssarrs, by striking out all 
thereof, and inserting as follows: P 


“ Be it further enacted, That, from the commencement of 
the war with Mexico until the termination thereof, the 
monthly pay of the non-commissioned officers, musicians, 
and privates, of the army of the United States, and the 
militia and volunteers in the service, shall be increased three 
dollars per month each. 

“Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That each volunteer, 
non-conunissioned officer, musician, and private, who has 
volunteered, or who may volunteer, for a period less than | 
during the war, and who shall have gone, or may go, into 
actual service, and remain until he is honorably discharged, 
shall be entitled to a warrant for one hundred and sixty acres 
of land belonging to the United States, and subject to entry 
at the date of said warrant. 

“Sec. 3, And be it further enacted, ‘Phat there shall be j 
allowed and paid to each non-commissioned officer, musi- | 
cian, and private, who, since the Ist day of May last, may 
have enlisted or voluntered, or who shall enlist or volunteer 
in the service of the United States, for a period of five years 
or during the war with Mexico, a bounty of fifteen dollars; 
but to those who may hereafter enlist or volunteer, the pay- 
ment of ten dollars of said bounty shall be withheld until the 
soldier entisting shall join the corps in which he is to serve, 
and the soldier volunteering shall be mustered into the ser- | 
vice of the United States. | 

“Sere. 4. And be it further enacted, That each non-com- 
missioned officer, musician, or private, in the army of the 
United States at the commencement of the war with Mexi- | 
co, or who shall entist in the army or volunteer in the ser- 
vice of the United States for a period of five years or during 
the existence of the war with Mexico, and who shall serve 
until the termination of said war, or until honorably dis- į 
charged from the army, shall be entitled to a warrant. for 
three hundred and twenty acres of land belonging to the Uni- 
ted States subject to entry, 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the widow, if 
there be one; if there be no widow, then the child or chi 
dren, if there be any; and, if there be no child, then the j 
father or mother, if there be either; and, if there be neither 
father nor mother, then the brothers and sisters, Of any non- | 
commissioned officer, musi 


has been or may be killed in battle, or has died in service Í 
during the war with Magico, or who has died or may die of 
wounds received or sickness or disease incurred while in į 
the service of the United States, after their discharge froin 
the army, shall be entitled to a warrant for the same quan- 
tity of land to which such non-commissioned officer, musi- 
cian, or private, of the army of the United States, or militia 


and fourth sections of this act, and shall be entitled to locate 
the same upon any land in the United States subject to 
entry.?? N 
Mr. Roperr Smiry’s amendment was rejected. 
Mr. COCKE offered the following as a substi- 
tute for Mr. Tisparrs’s amendment: 


«That from and after the first day of May last, and until |; 


the close of the war with Mexico, the monthly pay of each | 
non-commissioned ofticer, musician, and private, in the | 
army of the United States, and the militia and volunteers in 
the service of the same, shall be increased three dollars per 


“Sec. —. And be it further enacted, Thateach non-com- | 


| missioned officer, musician, and private, in the army of the |: 


| 
an, or private, of the army of A 
the United States, or militia or volunteers in the same, who |} 


“ Sec. —. And he it further enacted, That from and after 
the first day of May last, and until the close of the war with 
Mexico, each non-commissioned officer, musician, and při- 
vate, in the army of the United States, and the militia and 
voluuteers in the service of the same, who. may have heen 
| discharged by reason of sickness or other disability, shall. he 
entitled to receive three months? extra pay at the time of 
such discharge. 

“Sec. —. And be it further enacted, That the widow, if 
there be one; and, if there be no widow, then the heirs-at-. 
law, of any non-commissioned officer, inusician, or private, 
of the army of the United States, or militia or volunteers in 
the same, who has been or may be killed in battle, or has 
died or may diein service during the war with Mexico, 
shall be entitled to a warrant for three hundred and twenty. 
acres of Jand belonging to the United States, Tie 

“Sec.—. And be it further enacted, That all land warrants 
intended to be granted by this act shall be located upon any 
Jands belonging to the United States subject to entry at the 


t 
j} 


j; date of said warrant, provided no location shall be. made 


| after two years from the date of said warrants.?? 
Mr. Cocre’s amendment was rejected. 


Mr. SA WYER moved toamend Mr. Tispatrs’s 
; amendment, by adding the following additional sëc- 
tion thereto: ` 


“Sec. 5. And he it further enacted, That any person who 
shall have volunteered as a private or non-commissioned 
officer during the last war with Great Britain, and who shall 
| have been in actual service for at least three months, and 
| has been killed in battle or died in the service, or received 
i an honorable discharge, or any militiaman who shall have 
| Served in actual service for the term aforesaid, or who has 
; been killed in battle or died while in the service, shall each 
| receive one hundred and sixty acres of land, to be selected 
! as designated in the fourth section of this act.” 


Mr. Sawyer’s amendment was disagreed to. 


Mr. CUMMINS again moved to amend the 8th 
section of Mr. Trssarrs’s amendment, by striking 
out all after the enacting clause, and inserting the 
same substitue which he had previously offered, 
and which may be found above. f 

Mr. TIBBATTS accepted Mr. Commixs’s 
amendment. 

The question was then taken on Mr. TissarTs’s 
amendment as modified; and it was rejected. 


i The question next recurred on Mr. HARALSON’S 
| amendment, to strike out the fifth section of the bill. 
| And the question being put, the amendment was 
[agreed to. So the fifth section of the bill was 
| stricken out. 


Mr. HARALSON moved to amend the bill, by 
| adding an additional section, as follows: 


| “And be it further enacted, That there shall be added to 


| the Adjutant General’s department one assistant adjutant 
; general, with the rank, pay, and emoluments of a lieutenant 


|i Colonel of cavalry, and two assistantadjutant generals, with 
|| the brevet rank, pay, and emoluments of a captain of cav- 


alry, to be appointed by the President, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, in the same manner, and be 
| charged with the same duties, as those authorized by exist- 
; ing Jaws.” å 


w. 
„The question being put, the amendment was 
: disagreed to; the tellers reporting, for the amend- 
ment 83, against it 85. 

Mr. TRUMBO moved to amend, by adding the 
following additional section to the bill: 


“ Be it enacted, §c.,. That, from the commencement of the 
war with Mexico until the termination thereof, the monthly 
pay of the non-commissioned officers, musicians, and pri- 
vates of the army of the United States, and the militia and 
volunteers in the service of the same, shall be increased 
three dollars per month each.” 


The question was taken by tellers, and there 
were, for the amendment 63, against it 77. So it 
was rejected. 


Mr. CARROLL moved to amend the bill, by 
adding the following as an additional section: 


| “And be it further enacted, That the President be, and he 
| is hereby, authorized, by and with the advice and consent of 
| the Senate, to appoint five additional surgeons and fifteen 
| additional assistant surgeons in the regular army of the Uni- 
‘ ted States, subject to the provisions of an act entitled «An 
' act to in e and regulate the pay of the surgeons and 

assistant surgeons of the army,’ approved June 30, 1834; 
and that the officers whose appoinnuents are authorized by 
: this section shali receive the pay and allowances of officers 
of the same grades respectively; and that the rank of the 
officers of the medica! department of the army shall be at- 


j; ranged upon the same basis which at present determines 
i: the amount of their pay and emoluments.” 


This amendment was agreed to. 


United States, and the militia and volunteers in the service | 
of the same, who have served or may hereafter serve three | 
months in the war with Mexico, having first obtained an : 


honorable discharge, shall be entitled to a warrant for one |; 


hundred and sixty acres of land belonging to the United | 
States. 
a 

mi Dy € t 
United States, and the militia and volunteers in the service : 
of the same, who may have served or who may hereafter 
serve twelve months in the war with Mexico, having first 
obtained an honorable discharge, shall be entitled to a war- 
rant for three hundred and twenty acres of land belonging to 
the United States. ` 


c. —. And be it further enacted, That each non-com- | 


oned officer, musician, and private, in the army ofthe | 


| 
i 


|) Mr. CARROLL proposed the following as an 


| additional section: 


i © And be it further enacted, That the President be, and he 

is hereby, authorized, by and with the advice and consent of 
: the Senate, to appointone surgeon and one assistant surgeon 
' for each of the regiments created by this act; the said sur- 


1 geons and assistant. surgeons to be discharged at the end of 


: the war with Mexico.” 
This amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. BOYD offered the following as an additional 
section to the bill: 
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«nd be it further enacted; That the ordnance department 


shail be so organized as to contain the same ifimber and. 


grides of officers as are now provided by law for the corps of 
engineers; dnd that the number of military storekeepers, 
now limited by thre second section of the act approved the 
23d of Augnat, 1842, to ten, may be increased to fifteen, at 
the discretion of the Secretary of War.” 


` This amendment was rejected. 


Mr. HARALSON moved the following as ad- 
ditional sections to the bill: : 


“And be it further enacted, That the President of the 
United States be and he is hereby authorized, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, to add to the pay 
department nui exceeding two deputy paymasters general, 
with the pay- and allowances of deputy quartermasters gen- 
eral, who, in addition to paying troops, shall superintend the 


payment.of armies in. the field: Provided, That the officers , 
sọ appointed shall give such bonds as the President of the i 


United States shall from time to tiine dircet. r 
“And be it further enacted, ‘That, wherever suitable non- 
commissioned officers or privates cannot be procured from 


tie line of the army to serve as paymnsters’ clerks, pay- | 


masters be and hereby are authorized and empowered, by 


and with the approbation of the Secretary of War, to eni- 3 


ploy citizens to perform that duty, at salaries not to exceed 
seven hundred dollars per annum each. 

And be it further enacted, That when volunteers or militia 
are called into the service of the United States, so that the 
paymasters authorized by law shall not be deemed sufficient 
to enable them to pay the troops with proper punctuality, it 
shall be lawful for the President to appoint as many addi- 
tional paymasters as he shall deem necessary, who shalt 
perform the same duty, give the same bond, be subject to the 
sume liability, and receive the same pay and emoluments as 
are now provided for the paymasters of the army: Provided, 
however, ‘That the number so appointed shall not exceed one 
for each regiment of militia or volunteers: And provided, 
also, That the persons so appointed shall continue in service 
only as Jong as their services are required to pay militia and 
volunteers.” 

This amendment was rejected. 


Mr. TIBBATT'S said, as the army was to be 
increased, the Government must have the money 


to pay it; he would therefore move the following | 


as an additional section: 

“That from and after the passage of this act, and until the 
conclusion of the war with Me 
collected, and paid, on all goods, wares, and merchandise 
sibjeet to the payment of duties by the act entitled ‘An act 
reducing the duty on imports and for other purposes,’ ap- 
proved July 30, 1846, a duty of five per centum ad valorem, 
in addition to the duties imposed by said act.” 

The CHAIR decided the amendment out of 
order, 

Mr. TIBBATTS appealed from the decision of 
the Chair. 

And the question being put, viz: Does the opin- 
ion of the Chair stand as the judgment of the com- 


mittee; it was decided in the affirmative; and the | 


decision of the Chair was sustained. 
Mr. JACOB THOMPSON offered the follow- 
ing amendment: 


“Suc. 1. And be it further enacted, That the Presicent 
shall be authorized, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, to appoint a lieutenant general, who shall take 


command of our armies, and whose term of service shall £: 


continue during the war with the republic of Mexico.” 


The question being put, the tellers reported, for | 
So this amend- | 


the amendinent 84, against it 67. 
ment was agreed to. 


Mr. RATHBUN then moved the following as - 


a substitute for the bill: 


A BILL to raise fora limited time an additional force, and : 


for other purposes. 
I. Be it enas 


sent 
ved, T 


hatin addition to the volunteer force authorized by 


the act approved May 13th, 1846, the President of the United |; 
Statesis authorized to call forand accept the services of one i! 


regiment of dragoons and nine regiments of infantry, each 
to be composé 


shall receive the sa: 
ject to Ure same re 


war, 

Sne, 2. And he it further enacted, That the officers, non- | 
Com: ned officers, musicians, and privates, composing | 
the regiments hereby authorized to be accepted by the Presi- | 


Alt be required to volunteer or enlist for and during 
the war, or for a term not exceeding five years; and it is 
further prov 1l, that at the close of the war, or at the exp 
ration of the { five years, if they desire it, they shall be 
returned to th States and Territories in which they 
volunteered, se of the United States, and there 
be disbanded and d rged from the service, 

Sec. R. And he it further enacted, That there shall be al- 
lowed and paid to every able-bodied man who shall volunteer 
into any of the regiments aforesaid to serve as bereinhetor. 
provided, a hounty of twelve dollars; bul the payment of 
the same shall be deferred until the regiment in which le 
sball have volunteered shail have been accepted and muster- 
ed iuto service; and there shal] be at the same time paid to 
each commissioned officer ten dolars, and to each non- 
emnmissioned officer, musician, and private, five, for ex- 
per incurred previous ta heing mustered into service. 
Suc. d. And be tt further enacted, That it shall be lawful 
e volunteers in each company to elect their own ofii- 


for tis 


P r, . i 
co, there shall ba levied, |! 


4 hy the Senate and House of Repre- 
res Of the United States of American in Congress assem- ij 


of the same nunhber of commissioned offi- | 
cors, non-commissioned officers, musicians, and privates, | 
&e., as are provided for a regiment of dragoons and infani ii 
try ip the army of the United States respectively, and who | 
: pay, rations, and allowances, be sub- | 
sgiwations, aud to the rules and articles of | 


officers of their regiments respectively; the commissioned 
officers to receive their commissions from the Governor or 
other person or persons according to the laws of the State 
or Territory in which they volunteer. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of 
War shail furnish clothing and rations to the volunteers of 
the several regiments hereby authorized to be raised; and 
to all those who have or shall hereafter volunteer, under the 
act of the thirteenth of May, 1846, in the same proportion 


law for the army of the United States. 

Src. 6. And be it further enacted, That all the provisions 
of the act approved May 18th, 1846, and of the act supple- 
mental thereto, approved June 18th, 1846, and the act ap- 
proved June 26th, 1846, so far as they are notinconsistent with 
the provisions of this act, shail apply to the regiments hereby 
authorized to be raised, in the same manner as if the same 
formed a part of this act. i 

Suc. 7. And be it further enacted, That during the war 
with Mexico, the term of enlistment of the men to be re- 
cruited for the regiments of dragoons, artillery, infantry, 
engineer soldiers, or rifiemen, of the Untied States army, 
shall be “ during the war,” or for five years, atthe option of 
the recruit. 

+ Sec. 8 And be it further enacted, That the President of 

the United States be, and he is hereby, authorized, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, to appoint one 
additional major to each of the regiments of dragoons, ar- 
tillery, infantry, and riflemen, in the army of the United 
States, who shall be take, frou the captains of the 
army. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That to each of the 
regiments of dragoons, artillery, infantry, and siffemen, there 
shall be allowed a regimental quartermaster, to be taken from 


| additional pay per month, and forage for two horses. 

Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That there shall be al- 
lowed and paid to every able-bodied man who shall be duly 
enlisted to serve in the army of the United States for the 
term of five years, or during the war, a bounty of twelve 


l] 
if 


shali be deferred until the reernit shall have joined the regi- 
i ment for duty in which he is to serve. 


stitute in the Ist section by inserting between the 


words ‘to be composed of the same number of 
commissioned officers,” the words “in companies, 
battalions, or regiments, as they may be tendered, 
each regiment to be composed,” &c. 

Mr. RATHBUN accepted Mr. McCirrnanp’s 
amendment. : : 

Mr. GROVER moved to amend the substitute 
by adding the following as an additional section : 

«And be it further enacted, That the President shall be au- 
thorized, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
to appoint a lieutenant general, who shall take command 
of our armies, and whose terin of service shall continue 
during the war with the republic of Mexico.” 

The question was taken, and the tellers reported 
for the amendment 66, against it 95. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The question was then taken on Mr. Rarnpun’s 


it 88. 
So the substitute was agreed to. 


the bill as amended. 

Mr. J. THOMPSON obtained the floor and in- 
quired of the Chair if the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union reported the original bill 
to the Honse as reported by the Committee on 
Military Affairs, or the bill with amendments ? 

The CHAIR stated that tye Committee of the 
| Whole reported the original bill with one amend- 

ment. 

Mr. JACOB THOMPSON moved to amend the 
report of the Committee of the Whole by adding 
thereto an additional section as follows: 


; “Sac. . Andheit further enacted, That the President shall 
he authorized, by and with the advice and consent of the 
' Senate, to appoint a lieutenant general, who shall take 
: command of our armies, and whose term of service shall 
continue during the war with tie republic of Mexico.” 


Mr. T. moved the previous question; and also 
: moved that the House do now adjourn. 

The question on adjournment was takeu by yeas 
and nays, as follows, viz: 

YEAS—Messrs. Bedinger, Benton, James Black, Bowlin, 
Boyd, Brockenbrough, Brodhead, William G. Brown, Cath. 
cart, Reuben Chapman, Chase, Chipman, Clarke, Cobb, Col 
lin, Cummins, Cunningham, Daniel, Dargan, De Mott, Dil- 
Hingham, Dobbin, Dou Dunlap, Edsall, Ellsworth, Erd- 
man, Faran, Foster, Fries, Garvin, Giles, Gordon, Harman- 
son, Hastings, Henley, Hoge, Hopkins, Hough, George 8. 
Houston, Hungerford, Charles J. Ingersoll, Joseph Johnson, 
George W. Jones, Seaborn Jones, Kaufman, Kennedy, Pres- 
on King, Leake, Lefiler, La Sere, Lumpkin, Maclay, Me- 
| Clean, McClernand, MeCrate, McDaniel, Joseph J. Me- 
Dowell, James McDowell, John P. Martin, Barkley Martin, 
Morris, Morse, Moulton, Owen, Parrish, Payne, Perrill, 


s 


: telle, Leonard H. Sims, Thomas Smith, Stauton, Stark- 
: weather, Strong, James ‘Thompson, Jacob Thompson, 
Toombs, Wick, Williams, and Yost—87. 
NAYS—Messrs. Abboti, Stephen Adams, Anderson, Ar- 
nold, Ashman, Atkinson, Barringer, Bayly, Bell, James A. 


| 
| 
| 
i 
i 
} 
i 
[l 
j 


i 


2 I 
l cers, and for the volunteers of each regiment to elect the 


and mamner, and upon the same terms, as is authorized by j 


the subalterns of the line, who shall be allowed ten dollars | 


dollars: but the payment of six dollars of the said bounty ! 


Mr. McCLERNAND moved to amend the snb- | 


words “and nine regiments of infantry,” and the | 


substitute, and the tellers reported, for it 96, against | 


The committee rose and the Chairman reported | 


Perry, Phelps, Reid, Reife, Ritter, Roberts, Russell, Saw- || 


Black, Blanchard, Bowdon, Milton Brown, Buftington, Burt, 
William W. Campbell, John H. Campbell, Catroil, John G, 
| Chapman, Augustus A. Chapman, Cocke, Collamer, Con- 
stable, Cottrell, Cranston, Crozier, Cuilom, Culver, Darragh, 
Garrett Davis, Delano, Dixon, Dockery, John H. Ewin 

| Edwin H. Ewing, Ficklin, Foot, Gentry, Giddings, Graham, 
Grider, Grinnell, Grover, Hale, Hamlin, Hampton, Haralson, 
Harper, Hilliard, Elias B. Holmes, isaac E. Holmes, John 
W. Houston, Edmund W. Hubard, Samuci D. Hubbard, 
Hudson, Washington Hunt, James B. Hunt, Hunter, Joseph 
R. Ingersoll, Jenkins, Andrew Johnson, Daniel P, King, 
Thomas B. King, Lawrence, Leib, Levin, Lewis, Ligon, 
Long, MeGaughey, McHenry, Melivaine, McKay, Marsh, 
Miler, Moseley, Niven, Norris, Pendleton, Pillsbury, Pot- 
lock, Ramsey, Rathbun, Ripley, Julius Rockwell, Johu A. 
Rockwell, Root, Runk, Sawyer, Scammmon, Schenck, Sea- 
man, Seddon, Severance, Truman Smith, Albert Smith, 
Caleb B. Smith, Robert Smith, Stephens, Strohm, Sykes, 
Thibodaux, Thomasson, Benjamin Tiompson, Thurman, 
Tibbatts, Tilden, Towns, Tredway, Trumbo, Vance, Vin- 
ton, Wentworth, Wheaton, White, Wilmot, Winthrop, 
Woodruff, Woodward, Wright, and Young—121. 


The House having refused to adjourn, the de- 
mand for the previous question was seconded. 

The main question was ordered to be put, viz: 
« Will the House agree to the amendment offered 
by Mr. Jacoz THompson, authorizing the Presi- 
dent to appoint a lieutenant general,” &c., and, 
being taken by yeas and nays, was decided as fol- 


lows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Stephen Adams, Anderson, Benton, Jas. 
Black, Bowdon, Bowlin, Boyd, Brinkerhoff, Brockenbrough, 
William G. Brown, Reuben Chapman, Chase, Chipman, 
i] Clarke, Cobb, Collin, Cunningham, De Mott, Douglass, Dun- 
i Jap, Ellsworth, Erdman, Faran, Foster, Fries, Garvin, Gor- 

don, Grover, Hamlin, Harmauson, Hastings, Henley, Hoge, 
; Hough, George S. Houston, Hungerford, Charles J. Ingersoll, 
James H. Johnson, Joseph Johnson, Geo: ge W. Jones, Sea- 

born Jones, Kaufman, Kennedy, Preston Kin eake, Leib, 
La Sere, Lumpkin, McClean, MeClernand, MeCrate, Me- 

Danie), Joseph J. McDowell, James McDowell, McKay, J. 
P. Martin, Barkley Martin, Morse, Moulton, Norris, Payne, 
i Perrill, Perry, Phelps, Pillsbury, Rathbun, Roberts, Rus- 
it sc, Sawyer, Scammon, Leonard H. Sims, Robert Smith, 
Stanton, Starkweather, St. John, Strong, James Thompson, 
Jacob Thompson, Thurman, Tredway, Wheaton, Wick, and 
Williams—90. 

NAY S-—Messrs. Abbott, Arnold, Ashmun, Atkinson, Bar- 
ringer, Bayly, Bedinger, Bell, James A. Black, Blanchard, 
Brodhead, Milton Brown, Buffington, Bwt, William W. 
Campbell, John H. Campbell, Carroll, Cathcart, John G. 
Chapnian, Augustus A. Chapman, Cocke, Collamer, Cot- 
trell, Cranston, Crozier, Culver, Dargan, Darragh, Garrett 
Davis, Delano, Dillingham, Dixon, Dobbin, Dockery, Edsall, 
John H. Ewing, Edwin H. Lwing, loot, Gentry, Giddings, 
Giles, Graham, Grider, Grinncll, Hale, Hampton, Haralson, 
Harper, Hilliard, Elias B. Holmes, Isaac E. Holmes, Hop- 
kins, John W. Houston, Edmund W. Hubard, Samuel D. 
Hubbard, Hudson, Washington Hunt, Jas. B. Hint, Hunter, 
Joseph R. Ingersoll, Jenkins, Andrew Johnson, Daniel P. 
King, Thos. Butler King, Lawrence, Leffler, Levin, Lewis, 
i| Long, Maclay, McClelland, McGaughey, McHenry, Mell- 
i, vaine, Marsh, Miller, Moseley, Niven, Owen, Pendleton, 

Pollock, Ramsey, Reid, Ripley Ritter, Julius Rockwell, John 
A. Rockwell, Root, Runk, Sawtelle, Schenck, Seaman, 
Seddon, Severance, Simpson, Truman Smith, Albert Smith, 
i| Thomas Smith, Caleb B. Smith, Stephens, Strohm, Thiba- 
daux, Thomasson, Benjamin Thompson, Tibbatts, Tilden, 
Toombs, Towns, Trumbo, Vance, Vinton, Wentworth, 
White, Wilmot, Winturop, Woodruff, Woodward, Wright, 
Young, and Yost—120. : 

So the amendment to the amendment of the 
Committee of the Whole was rejected. 

Mr. BAYLY inquired of the Chair what ques- 
| tion would be before the House if the amendment 
reported by the Committee of the Whole was re- 
jected. 

The SPEAKER stated if the House rejected 
the amendment reported by the Committee of the 
Whole, the question would recur on the bill as 
originally reported by the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 


i 


YEAS —Messrs. Abbott, Anderson, Arnold, Ashmun, Bar- 
nger, Bell, Benton, Blanchard, Milton Brown, Buffington, 
William W. Campbell, J. H. Campbell, Carroll, J. G. Chap- 
man, Cocke, Collamer, Cranston, Crozier, Culver, Cum- 
mins, Darragh, Davis, Delano, De Mott, Dixon, Dockery, 
John H. Ewing, Edwin H. Ewing, Ficklin, Foot, Gentry, 
Giddings, Grahain, Grider, Grinnell, Grover, Hale, Hamlin, 
Hampton, Harper, Hilliard, Hoge, E. B. Mohnes, Jobn W. 
Houston, Samuel D. Hubbard, Hudson, Washington Hunt, 
James B. Hunt, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Jenkins, Andrew John- 
son, Daniel P. King, Preston King, Thomas Butler King, 
Leib, Levin, Lewis, Long, McClernand, MeGaughey, Me- 
Henry, Mceļlvaine, Marsh, Miller, Moseley, Norris, Pendle- 
ton, sbary, Pollock, Ramsey, Rathbun, Ripley, Julins 
Rockwell, J. A. Rockwell, Root, Runk, Sawyer, Schenck, 
Seaman, Severance, Truman Smith, Albert Smith, Caleh B. 
Smith, Robert Smith, Stephens, Strohm, Thibodaux, Tho- 
masson, Benjamin Thompson, Tilden, ‘Toombs, Trumbo, 
Vance, Vinton, Wentworta, Wheaton, White, Wilmot, 
tee Wood, Woodruff, Wright, Young, and Yost— 


NAYS—Messrs. Stephen Adams, Atkinson, Bayly, Bed- 
inger, James Black, James A. Black, Bowdon, Bowlin, 
: Boyd, Brockenbrough, Brodhead, William G, Brown, Burt, 
i! Catheart, Augustus A. Chapman, Reuben Chapman, Chase, 
ii Chipman, Clarke, Cobb, Collin, Constable, Cottrell, Cullom, 

% 
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Cunningham, Daniel, Dargau, Dillingham, Dobbin, Doug- 
lass, Dunlap, Edsall, Ellsworth, Erdman, Faran, Foster, 
Fries, Garvin, Giles, Gordon, Haralson, Harmanson, Has- 
tings, Henley, Isaac E. Holmes, Hopkins, Hough, George S. 
Houston, Edmund W. Hubard, Hungerford, Hunter, Charles 
3. Ingersoll, James H. Johnson, Joseph Johnson, George 
W. Jones, Seaborn Jones, Kaufman, Kennedy, Lawrence, | 
Leake, Lefiier, La Sere, Ligon, Lumpkin, Maclay, Me- 
Clean, McCiclland, McCrate, MeDaniel, Joseph J. Me- 
Powell, James McDowell, McKay, John P. Martin, Morris, 
Morse, Moulton, Niven, Owen, Payne, Perrill, Perry, Phelps, 
Reid, Relfe, Ritter, Roberts, Russell, Sawtelle, Scainmon, 
Seddon, Leonard H. Sims, Simpson, Stanton, Starkweather, 
St. John, Strong, James Thompson, Jacob Thompson, Thur- 
man, Tibbatts, Towns, Tredway, Wick, Williams, and 
Woodward—le4. 

So the amendment reported by the Committee 
of the Whole was non-concurred in by the House. 

The question was then taken on ordering the 
original bill to be engrossed and read a third time. 

Which question was decided in the affirmative. 

The bill being engro&sed, it was read a third 
time. 

The question then recurred on the passage of | 
the bill. , , 

Mr. BOYD demanded the previous question. 

A motion was here made that the House do now 
adjourn. . 

‘Which motion was lost by the casting vote of 
the Speaker. 

The previous question was seconded, and the 
main question ordered to be put, viz: “Shall this 
bill pass ??? ; 

On which question the yeas and nays were or- 
dered; pending which, the House,at fifteen minutes 
before five o’clock, adjourned. 


PETITIONS, &c. 
Petitions, memorials, &c., were presented and 
referred, under the rule, as follows: 


By Mr. SEAMAN: The petition of John Ross, a revolu- 
tionary soldier, praying Cong to allow hima pension in | 
consideration af his services during the war of the Revolu- 
tion. 

By Mr. LUMPKIN: The petition of a large number of 
citizens of Walker county, Georgia, for the establishment 
of a mail route from the town of Citattanvoga, in Bast Teu- 
nessee, through McLamore’s cove, in Walker county, Geor- 
gia, to Valley Head, in the State of Alabama, a 

By Mr. J. G. CHAPMAN, of Maryiand : ‘She petition of 
the President and Directors and Company of the Union Bank 
‘of Georgetown, in the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. W. HUNT, of New York: The petition of citi- | 
zens of Niagara county, New York, for an improvement of 
the harbor of Bightcen Mile creek. 

By Mr. J. H. JOHNSON, of New Hampshire: The peti- 
tion of Benjimin G. Perkins, praying aliowance of apen- 
sion as an invalid in consideration of disabilities incurred 
during his services in the United States army. . . 

By Mr. HALE: A petition of the executors of Captain 
Judah Alden for commutation. 

By Mr. CRANSTON: ‘Phe memorial of John Barstow 
and others, of Providence, Rhode Island, against the repeal of 
the law regulating piloting in New York. | 

By Mr. MORSE: The petition of Antoine Dupre, praying 
for confirmation of a tract of land, 

Ty Mr. SAW LELLE: The pstition of Drunerson Haynes 
and seventy-seven others, citizens of Somerset county, in 
the State of Maine, praying for the repeal of the Jaw which 
allows of women being whipped and imprisoned in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia without crime, and that females be allow- 
ed their oath. p 

By Mr. MeDOWELL, of Ohio: The petition of Robert 
Butler, of Florida, praying compensation for certain losses, | 


žo, Mr. HILLIARD: A memorial from citizens of Mont- 
gomery, Barbour, and Butler counties, Alabama, praying the 
removal of the middie district court of the United States to 
Montgomery. i W 

By Mr. MARTIN, of Wisconsin: A petition of delegates | 
to the constitutional convention of Wisconsi King an £ 
alteration in the boundary of the State as established by t! 
act of August Gth, 1846. Also, the petition of citizens of | 
Washington county, asking a mail route from Grafton to i 


Hust’s Rapids. i 


By Mr. B. H. EWING: Petition and accompanying pa- | 
pers of L. P. Cheatham. Also, the petition of S. F. Read, | 
and accompanying papers. 
of Peter Dominick Robert, with accompanying papers. 
Also, the petition of Samuel Graves, with aecompanying 

apers. 
$ By Mr ABBOTT : The memorial of Ebenezer Stone and | 
twenty. | 


< others, merchants, ship owners, and shipmasters | 
of the district of Newburyport, Massachusetts, praying that 
the law now in operation regulating the pilots for the dis- 
trict of New York may not be repealed. j 

By Mr. DANIEL P. KING: The several memorials of | 
Humphrey Devereux, Joseph G. Waters, Gideon Tucker, 
John P. Andrews, and others, of Salem, Massachusetts, for | 
remuneration for spoliations committed by the Frene prior 
to the year 1800, or for the restoration of their claims, and 
remedy against France. Also, the memorial of the heirs of 


il 


Also, the petition of the heirs |; 


| O’Brien, praying to be indemnified for spoliations commit- 


į Point. 


| chants of the city of Baltimore, praying Congress to purchase 
| Morse’s clectro magnetie telegraph for the use of the Gov- 
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Nathaniel Tracy, for the payment of outstanding loan office 
certificates. = 

By Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL: Sundry memorials from 
citizens of Philadelpbia, asking Congress to setapart, during 
the present session, the strip of land prayed for by Asa Whit- 
ney of New York, for the purpose of enabling him immedi- 
ately to commence the great national work of constructing 
arairoad from Lake Michigan to the Pacific. 

By Mr. GORDON: The petition of William Wickham. 
Also, the petition of J. W. Nye. ; 

By Mr. J.G. CHAPMAN : The memorial of William and || 
Richard A. Reeder, for property destroyed by the enemy in |} 
the war of 1812. Also, the memorial of the heirs of Captain 
John Thomas, of the Virginia State navy during the warof 
the Revolution, asking pay and relief. Also, the petition of 
the representatives of Colonel Udney Hay, for payment of |; 
lost Ioan office certificates. 

By Mr. PHELPS: The petition of citizens of Johnson 
county, Missouri, for a post route from Harrisburg, Lafay- 
ette county, to Rose Hill, Johnson county, in the State of i 
Missouri. 

By Mr. SCHENCK: The memorial of George Africanus 


ted prior to A. D. 1800 by the French Government on the | 
property of bis father, Richard O'Brien. 

By Mr. HOLMES, of South Carolina: The petition of J. 
S. R. Reeves, lieutenant of artitiery and adjutant at West || 


By Mr. SCAMMON: The petition of Moses Goodwin, 
įr, and 2] others, citizens of Shapleigh, for a dry-dock at 
the navy vari at Kitte: aine. Also, the petition of John 
Nelson and 74 others, citizens of Eliot, for a dry-dock at the 
same place. 

By Mr. PERRY: The memorial of the President and Pro- |! 
fessors of Mount St. Mary’s College. of Maryland, praying | 
a modification of the tariff act of 1845 so as to restore the 
privilege formerly enjoyed by public institutions of learning 
in the importation of hooks and philosophical apparatus. 

By Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL; The memorial of Jacob Edler, 
of Philadelphia, in relation to his claim upon the Govern- 
ment of Venezuela, and for relief. 

By Mr. COCKE: The petition of Hugh Graham, and 155 
others, of Claiborne county, Tennessee, praying Congress 
to reéstablish a line of four-horse post coaches on mail 
route No. 5,067, from Russellville, Tennessee, to London and 
Lexington, Kentucky. 

By Mr. LIGON : A memorial of a targe number of mer- 


ernment. | 
By Mr. PHELPS: The petition of W. R. Edwards, late į: 
an invalid soliier. praying for a pension. |; 
By Mr. HUDSON: The petition of Joseph W. Cross, of i 
West Boylston, Massachusetta, praying for the restoration of 
peace. i 


IN SENATE. 
Monpay, January 11, 1847. 


The Senate having been called to order, 

Mr. ATCHISON presented the following note | 
from the Vice President: 

e WASHINGTON, January 11, 1847. 

* Senator Arcuison will oblige me by opening 
the Senate to-day, and by presiding therein unul 
its adjournment, G. M. DALLAS, 

“Vice President of the United States, 
and President of the Senate.’* 


Mr. CRITTENDEN rose and said, that it was 
with real reluctance that he was about to trouble 
the Senate with any remarks on this subject. 
Once before, at the last session, when a similar | 
occurrence took place, he had felt it his duty, as a | 
member of this body, to call the attention of the 
Senate to the question as to the right of the Vice 
President to delegate to any Senator he might 
name, the authority to preside over the delibera- | 
tions of the body during his absence from the 
chair. The qfestion was then but little discussed; 
and as the proposition which he at that time made, |: 
was offered without much consideration, he had |; 
consented to withdraw it. He still thought, how- f 
ever, that the subject merited serious deliberation. fi 
Anything like personal or political considerations, | 
in bringing up the matter again, he entirely dis- | 
avowed. The Senator who had been named was j: 
to him perfectly unexceptionable. There was no |j 
gentleman in that body who would be more agree- | 
able to him as the occupant of the chair. The only 
object he had in rising was to vindicate the right 
of the Senate, whose province it was to clect the 
Senator who should preside in the absence of the |; 
Vice President. If an election were now to be 
made, he had no doubt that the result would be the 
same. What he desired was that the appointment 
should be the act of the Senate—that the Senate 
should assert its right; and this course he trusted 
would be pursued. Entertaining these views, he : 


| to perform the duties of the chair to-day. | 
i would request his friend from Kentucky to with- 


| sion. 


would now offer a resolution, for the purpose of 
testing the sense of theSenate. If the Vice Presi+ 
dent had the right to nominate a substitute fora 
day, he had an equal right to: appoint one fora 
week, for a month, or fora year. He concluded 


| with submitting the following resolution : 


‘* Resolved, That the Senate now proceed to.the 
election of a President pro tempore.” Pas 

Mr. ATCHISON said that as the course of pro- 
ceeding was one in reference to which -a diversity 
of opinion might properly exist, and. as the right 
of the Vice President to appoint a substitute was 
denied, it might be the pleasure. of the Senate to 
go into an election. He would, therefore, with 
the permission of the Senate, retire from the chair, 
and let the Secretary preside until the sense of the 
body shall have been ascertained. 

{A general exclamation of “*No!no!” “ Read 
the rule.’?] 

The rule was then read, as follows” 

‘* The Vice President, or President of the Sen- 
‘ate pro tempore, shall havea right to name a mem- 


j ‘ber to perform the duties of the chair, but such 


‘substitution shall not extend beyond an adjourn- 
‘ment.”” 

Mr. SPEIGHT said that, with all due defer- 
ence, he thought the motion of the Senator from 
Kentucky quite unnecessary. The rule said that 
the Vice President could not name a substitute, to 
act beyond one day. The nomination of the Sen- 
ator from Missouri, therefore, was strictly and 
clearly within the meaning of the rule, and the 
practice of the Senate had conformed to it. There 
was no necessity for a departure from the course 
which was pursued last session. Then the Vice 
President was absent from the District, but now 
he is only prevented from taking his seat by a 
slight indisposition. It seemed to him to be a very 
plain case. 

Mr. SEVIER referred the Senator from Ken- 
tucky to the proceedings of the last session, when 
a similar appointment was acquiesced in. The 


Vice President was quite unwell, and was not ane 
He 


draw his resolution. If the Vice President should 
continue to be indisposed for several days, there 
might be some reason for the interference of the 
Senate, and it would then be time enough to: con- 
sider what course should be adopted. -The case 
was settled at the last session. He hoped ‘the 
Senator from Kentucky would allow the matter 


| to stand over, 


Mr. ATCHISON said that he felt the impro- 
priety of occupying the chair during this discus- 
He felt the great delicacy of his situation, 
and was desirous to retire from the chair. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN expressed his hope that 
the Senator from Missouri* would retain the chair, 
He could do so with great propriety, as the unani- 
mous consent of the Senate would, doubtless, be 
cheerfully given. 

No objection heing made, Mr. Arcnison con- 
tinned in the chair. 

Mr. BADGER thought the rule which had been 
read did not apply to the present case. This was 
acase, he thought, which the Constitution itself 
provided for when it ddlared that, in the absence 


i of the Vice President, the Senate should appoint 


a President pro tem. The Vice President, when 
absent from this Hall, was not the President of 
this body—he was only the Vice President of the 


| United States; and when here, by virtue of his 
| office, was the presiding officer of this body. It 


was, to his understanding, very plain that the Vice 
President could have no power to delegate his 
authority. The Senate, when they adopted the 
rule, did not intend to confer any such power on 
he Vice President. ‘They knew their own rights 
00 well to do this. The reason why the provision 
was introduced that the substitute should not re- 
tain the chair beyond the adjournment of the Sen- 
ate was simply this: that no member of the Senate 
should be called to the chair by the Vice Presi- 
lent unless when he was temporarily called away 
during the sitting of the body. 

My. a~AALLEN referred to the fact, not very:re- 
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mioté as to'time, when Mr- Southard occupied the 
chair.: “Tat gentleman was for along time sick, 
and unable to preside for many successive days; 
whem it was his constant practice to call a Senator 
to take'the chair. He merely desired to state the 
fagt; which seemed to bear in this case. 

Mr. BADGER briefly replied, that although he 
was not a member of- the Senate at the time, he | 
had a perfect recollection of the case referred to by 
the Senator from Ohio. Ic did not strike him that 
there was any analogy between that. case and the 
present, ` The Vice President is not a member 
of this body: He occupied the chair by. virtue 
only of his official. character.. The Constitution 
conférs on him no power to delegate the office to | 
another: it is the province of the Senate, when he | 
is not present, to appoint a President pro tempore 
to preside. “When a President of our own choice, | 
a member of the Senate, occupies the chair, it is 
proper and right, during any unavoidable absence, 
that he should call on any other member of the 
Senate to act for him. He had no undue jealousy 
with regard to the authority of the Vice President, 
but must insist that they could not authorize him, 
while absent, to appoint a substitute in face of the 
Constitution expressly declaring, that in his ab- 
sence, the Senate should appoint that officer. He 
could not doit. If he was notin the chair, whether į 
he was in Washington or New Orleans, it mattered 
not—he was absent from the Senate, and could not 
by note, letter, or other communication, appoint a 
substitute. 

He would take occasion to say» as the Senator || 
from Kentucky had said, that the Senator occu- || 
pying the chair knew well that he (Mr, B.) had |} 
no personal reference to him in the remarks he had 
made. There was no Senator who would fill the 
chair more gracefully, and none whom he would |} 
rather desire to see there. | 

Mr. CRITTENDEN then modified his resolu- | 

1 
1 
t 


tion, so as to read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Hon. D. R. Arcnison be, 
and he. is hereby, appointed President pro tem, 
during the absence of the Vice President, and until 
he resumes his seat as presiding officer of this 


body. 

Mr. SEVIER considered that, according to the 
strict construction which the honorable gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Baneer] had given to 
the Constitution, all business of the Senate must 
cease if the Vice President should chance to be ab- 
sent for five minutes. Fic thought the course which 
the Vice President had taken in this case was in 
accordance with the uniform practice of all parties, 
at all times, since the foundation of the Govern- 
ment. Why, then, was the question brought up 
atthis time? The same thing had been done, in 
like cireumstances, at the last session, when the 
Vice President left the city, and appointed a sub- 
stitute; and he could see no reason for making an j 
exception to this general usage in the present case, 
He would suggest to his friend from Kentucky the 
propriety of introducing a proposition to change 
the rule, if he considered the rule unconstitutional, 
and then the course tå be pursued would be well | 
understood. If the Vice President should leave | 
i an hour, we should then know what is to be || 

one, 

Mr. BERRIEN hoped the resolution of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky would be acquiesced in, so | 
as to render it unnecessary to go into an election 
at this time. What was the language of the rule? 
{Here the Senator read the rule.] The question 
is, whether this rule conforms to the Constitution. 
The words of the Constitution are emphatic: the i 
Senate shall choose a President pro tempore. In | 
the absence of the Vice President, the Senate shall | 
choose a President pro tempore. The rule onl 
provides that the Senate shall do what the Consti- 
tution says it shall do. Itis unnecessary, then, to 
go into a discussion on the subject, when the rule 
indicates our course. He thought the objection | 
raised by the gentleman from Arkansas unfounded, | 
that the Vice President could not leave his seat for 
afew minutes, without requiring the election of a 
President pro tempore; because it was only in the 
absence of the Vice President, acting as President. 
that the rule authorized him to name one who i 
should ocewpy the chair during that day’s busi- | 
ness. But the Constitution expressly forbids the i 
Vice President from appointing a substitute to pre- | 
side over the Señate—-the Vice President being 
absent at the time of making such appointment, >i 

Mr. CALHOUN. said the question obviously | 


H 
4 
| 
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| still the question recurs, is the Vice President now 


| duties of his office. 


| tion. 


turned-on the word ‘t absent;?? and all precedent | 
had decided that the Vice President could vacate 
his chair for a single day without being considered 


self, is he to be considered absent? If he goes into 
the other room in the Capitol, is he to be regarded 
as absent? ‘The question is whether he may not 
leate the chair to warm his feet, or to go to the 
other end of the Capitol, or into the city, without 
being considered absent. Such construction had 
never been given to the rule. In so nice a ques- 
tion precedent should govern them. If the Vice 
President cannot leave the chair to converse with | 
a friend, it would have a very inconvenient effect, | 
unless he is understood to do it informally. Ifhe | 
is absent for a day, then the rule comes into oper- j 
ation, and he can name a substitute. 

A plausible argument might be advanced on both 
sides, however, but long practice ought to govern 
our decision. The best way, in his opinion, as 
the question was subject to some doubt, was to 
leave it undecided for the present, and take it up 
at some future time. He would therefore vote 
against the resolution; and that, not because he 
had the slightest objection to the Senator in the 
chair. 

Mr. BADGER inquired of the honorable gen- 
tleman from South Carolina, [Mr. CaLnouN,]} 
whether he considered the Vice President as now | 
present or absent. If present, the present incum- | 
bent of the chair had no right there: if absent, then | 
the Constitution declared that the Senate should 


the Senator from South Carolina, that the word 
“absence” admitted of various constructions; but 


absent or present? With regard to this question, 
certainly the Vice President treated himself as ab- 
sent; for he sent them a paper proposing some one 
to preside during his absence. If absent, the Con- 
stitution says the Senate shall choose a President 
pro tempore. If present, there is no necessity for 
any. action, 

Mr. CALHOUN said he would answer the 
question of the gentleman from North Carolina, if 
he would first answer a question for him. Sup- 
pose the Vice President should go to the House to 
see some friend, would he be present or absent? 

Mr. ALLEN admitted that this was a subject 
of some embarrassment. Had this been a new 
question, with nothing to weaken it on the one 
side or to strengthen it on the other, in the practice 
of this body, he would hesitate as to his course. 
Buthe thought the meaning of the words “present” 
and “absent” qnite obvious. He defined ‘pres. 
cnt” to be that condition which qualified the Vice 
President for the discharge of the duties of his 
office. He could not see how he could be absent 
while sitting on a sofa in another part of the room 
for a few moments. If he should be sick and 
lying on that sofa, he would be constitutionally 
absent as much as if he were away from the Capi- 
tol, because he would be unable to discharge the 
There was a difficulty in the 
question, and he agreed with the Senator from 
South Carolina, that the better course would be to | 
reserve the question for the present, leaving it for 
fature deliberation. If we adopt the resolution 
now, we establish a new principle, and decide what 
should be left toa more convenient period. There- 
fore, he concurred in the propriety of postponing 
lt. 

One more remark as to the distinction which had | 
been made between the Vice Presidént and a Presi- 
dent pro tem. They are regarded as the same in | 
the rule. They are treated precisely alike. The | 
authority to both is given in the same words. The | 
Senate has acquiesced in this construction, and we | 
ought to adhere to the practice now, and select a 
more convenient time for the decision of the ques- 
He thought, however, that they had better 
in the present case adhere to the previous usage of 
the Senate, and select a more convenient time for 
discussing the matter. 

Mr. BUTLER made some remarks, which, from 
his position under the gallery, were not heard with 
sufficient distinctness to be reported. He was 
opposed to the resolution, on the ground that, ac- | 
cording to the spirit of the rule, the Vice President 
could not be regarded as absent. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN called for the reading of the 
Vice President’s letter; which was again read. 


as “absent.” Ifhe goes to the fire to warm him- | 


+ + ` | 
elect a chairman pro tempore. He admitted, with |} 


_ Mr. C. thought the Vice President had no more 
ight to designate an officer to preside over the 


{ 


Ly 


Senate thai the President had to select gome subs 
stitute to perform his duties. Up to the time of 
the appointment of Judge Southard as Presidentof 
the Senate, when the Vice President became Presi: 
dent of the United States, all precedent had favored 
the view which he had taken on this question: 
The case of Mr. Southard was attended by peculiar 
circumstances. That case seemed to be strongly 
relied on; and in that case he thought that gentiles 
men suffered friendship and courtesy to carry them 
a-little beyond the bounds of propriety. Judge 
Southard was elected President pro tem. asa mem- 
ber of the Senate. He was suffering in his last 
illness, and was for a long time disabled from 
taking the chair. He was highly esteemed and” 
valued; and there was a willingness in the Senate 
then to allow the practice of naming a substitute 
from day to day and from week to week; and this 
is urged as a precedent to govern us when no such 
circumstances exist. 

The other instance brought forward was that of 
the present Vice President, who went away last 


| session to visit his family in Philadelphia, when 


he named a substitute. ‘The nomination was then 
acquiesced in, hastily, in his opinion, Allhisreflec- 
tions had resulted in a conviction of the impro- 
priety of the course. Important consequences may 
be involved in it, if suffered to continue. He 
would say nothing about the various constructions 
of the word absence~whether going to the fire, or 
the sofa, or to the other part of the Capitol, wag 
to be regarded as being absent. But there were 
other considerations of greater importance to be 
looked at, one of which was the security afford- 
ed by the appointment of a President of the Sen- 
ate in case of the death of the Vice President. 
In his opinion the Vice President had no more 
right to appoint a substitute than the President 
has. The Constitution gives no such power, and 
if it is exercised, it is in opposition to the rights of 
this body. Our powers are given us not exclu- 
sively for our own benefit, but for others, and we 
have no right to limit them or to enlarge them. 

In cases where the Vice President temporarily 
leaves the chair, and calls another to occupy it, 
we make no election, but consider him still in the 
chair. But when he is confined at home by sick- 
ness, it is the absence contemplated by the Consti- 
tution. The daily journal of proceedings shows 
who is the occupant of the chair, and it is neces- 
sary that it should show him to be either the ofi- 
cial President, or a President pro tempore. He had 
no feeling on the subject—no personal objection to 
any one; but it was necessary for the dignity of 
this body that it should retain in its own hands the 
exercise of its own powers, especially in the ap- 
pointment of a presiding officer. If the Vice Presi- 


| dent can name a substitute for one day, he can do 


the same for a week or a month, and our rule is 
rendered nugatory. Tt is our duty to go into an 
election, and thus prevent the vacation of the 
chair by the Vice President without leaving a suc- 
cessor. 

He asked the Senator from South Carolina, 
[Mr. Carnoun,] who, he remarked, presided so 
long and with so much characteristic ability over 
the deliberations of the Senate, if he ever under- 
took, under his sign-manual, to designate a sub- 


! stitute? Hundreds of precedents might be quoted 


in support of the course he had taken, while only 
three solitary cases could be found against it. The 
inadvertencies of sixty years had been quoted, 
while one hundred good precedents had been lost 


i sight of. The rare exceptions are taken, the prac- 
| tice of ninety-nine cases to the contrary notwith- 


standing. For some years past, the Vice President 
thas been the President of the Senate, and not a 
member of this body. He has been a sort of 
peace officer, to keep order—an executive officer— 


| grand marshal; and is it to be allowed that he shall 


| proved that he had none. 


| consider himself authorized to place over our heads 
| any one he may name, 


He again disavowed any 
He had none. The resolution 
He would most cor- 
dially vote for the Senator now in the chair; but 
he desired the right of the Senate to be vindicated 
in his appointment. : 

Mr. BADGER said that he regarded it absolute- 
ly necessary that the question should now be de- 
cided. He had put to the Senator from South 
Carolina a question, whether, according’ to his con- 


personal feeling. 


| struction of the Constitution, he thought the Vice 


President was this morning absent or present. 
The Senator from South Carolina, instead of an- 
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swering, evades the question, saying, he will answer 
my question when [ shall have answered a ques- 
tion which he propounds. Now, if we have any 
purpose in this discussion beyond the mere ban- 
dying of words, if we have met in deliberation 
on the propriety of settling a rule as to the right 
action of this body, the Senator from South Caro- 
lina ought not to decline to answer a question which 
is before the Senate, until he (Mr. B.) should have 
answered another question, not before the Senate. 

Mr. B. should have no difficulty, however, in 
answering the question putto him. Was the Vice 
President, then, when in the Representative Hall, 
present or absent? Undoubtedly he was absent, 
unless he possessed the attribute of ubiquity. As 
this attribute did not belong to him, he had no 
hesitation in saying that if the Vice President was 
in the Representative Hall, he was not in the Sen- 
ate Chamber. He could not be personally present 
in this Hall and in the other. If he was absent 
from this Hall, he was absent according to the 
constitutional sense, and according to common 
parlante: He would ask, whether, if the Vice 

resident came to the Capitol in the morning, and 
went to the House of Representatives instead of 
the Senate, and wrote to a Senator to take his 
place, he had any power to do so? 

The rule was to receive a reasonable interpreta- 
tion, in accordance with the Constitution, and was 
never intended to be so construed as to overturn 
the practice of the Senate. What did the Consti- 
tution say? That the Senate—not may, but shall, 
in the absence of the Vice President, appoint a 
President pro tem. And what was the rule? There 
was not a word in it which indicated in the slight- 
est degree, that this was to be done whenever the 
Vice President went out of the Chamber. The rule 
of the Senate permits him, when going out of this 
Chamber, to name a Senator to take the chair, but 
not to continue in it beyond the adjournment. He 
shall have power to name—where? In this Cham- 
ber. For what purpose? To occupy the chair. 
For how long? Not beyond the adjournment. 
The rule supposes the Senate to be in session. It 
applies. to the Senate in session, and did not ex- 
tend beyond adjournment. What, then, had the 
rule to do with a case like this? The Senate as- 
sembled this morning—the hour of meeting arri- 
ved—the Chaplain had offered up the usual suppli- 
cation; but no Vice President appeared. The ques- 
tion, then, naturally arises: Is the Vice President 
absent or present? It is to be supposed tha@he is 
absent. For when the Coristitution speaks of ab- 
sence or presence, it means as to this body—absent 
from, or present in this body. We are, then, 
bound to elect a President pro tem. There is no 
escape. If the rule gives the power to the Vice 
President to appoint, it is in direct opposition to 
the Constitution, and is, therefore, void. But the 
rule has no such purpose. It was competent for 
the Vice President to call a member to preside 
during a temporary absence, but not beyond an 
adjournment. 

‘The view of the Senator from Kentucky was 
conclusive under the rule. Hecould not see how 
the Vice President could absent himself all the ses- 
sion, and appoint a substitute day after day. It 
was the duty of the Senate to elect a President pro 
tem. Notime could be more appropriate for the 
settlement of this question, when it can be done 
without bias or passion. In regard to the selection 
of a presiding officer by the Senate, all, no doubt, 
would concur in the choice of the honorable gen- 
tleman named by the Vice President; but he wish- 
ed him to be appointed by the proper authority. 

Mr. CALHOUN had no idea, when the subject 
was introduced, that he should make any remarks. 
He would now, however, ask permission to add a 
few more. He had no doubt that the subject had 
been brought forward from conscientious motives. 

As to the two questions which had been put to 
him by the Senator, he would now answer: first, 
that he never did make an appointment of a sub- 


stitute, for the reason that he was never absent | 


from the chair. Had the occasion required any 
such course, he would have deliberated very much 
before he would have determined on his course. 
Secondly, as to whether a person appointed by the 
Vice President would, in the event of the death of 
the Vice President, stand in his place with refer- 
ence to the Presidency. To this, he would answer 
that he would not; because he would neither be 
` the Vice President nor the President pro tempore. 
There are two points on which doubts may exist. 


What was the true interpretation of the rule which 
he had already noticed. He did not, however, 
give a positive opinion. Then as to the meaning 
of the word “absent”? 
Mr. BADGER. There is no such word in the 
rule. i i 

Mr. CALHOUN. First: What was the true 
construction of the rule? Without determining 
what was the true construction, he had said that 
he had his doubts. The whole question turned 
on the word “absent.” The rule was not intended 
to be in repugnance to the Constitution. His own 


ate. The question, whether the rule conforms to 
the Constitution, was not fairly before the Senate. 
He wished the practice to conform to the rule. 
The rule applied to the Vice President as wéll as 
the President pro tem. There was no distinction. 
In the case of Mr. Southard, he was a long time 
ill, and the respect in which he was held, induced 
the Senate to act towards him with great forbear- 


not contemplate that the Vice President should be 
always in the chair when ,he called a substitute. 
He might do it from his sick bed. There could 


The only object of all was to conform the practice 
of the Senate to the rule, and he would be willing 
to go into the subject at a proper time. 
way was now to vote down the resolution. 


the Committee on the Judiciary, should the motion 
prevail. 

Mr. BENTON adverted to the practice of the 
Senate at the period when Mr. Gaillard presided. 
That practice continued until Mr. Southard was 
appointed. Then it was changed. He thought, 
at that time, that the change derogated from the 
rights of the Senate. He did not remember that 
he made any remarks on the subject. He thought 
that the practice of naming a substitute from day 
to day was not consistent with the dignity and 
rights of the Senate, and that the proper way was 
to go into an election of a President pro tem. 

Some conversation here took place between Mr. 
H. JOHNSON and Mr. CALHOUN as to the 
time when the rule was adopted. 


put on the rule by the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Baneer] was the correct one. 

Mr. SPEIGHT said it was adopted in 1819. 

Mr. BADGER called for the yeas and nays on 
Mr. Sevier’s motion to lay the resolution on the 
table, and they were ordered. 

Mr. BAGBY said he should vote to lay the 


motion should prevail, of submitting a resolution 
to procecd to the election of a President pro tem. 

The question was then taken upon the motion 
of Mr. Sevier to lay the resolution upon the table, 
and decided in the negative, as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atherton, Bagby Breese, 
Bright, Calhoun, Cass, Chaimers, Dickinson, Dix, Fairfield, 


Westcott, and Yulee—2t. 
NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Badger, Benton, Berrien, Butler, 


win, Crittenden, Davis, Dayton, Greene, Huntington. Jar- 
nagin, Johnson of Maryland, Johnson of Louisiana, Man- 
gum, Miller, Pearee, Phelps, Simmons, Upham, Webster, 
and Woodbridge—26. 

The question then recurring upon the resolution 


of Mr. CRITTENDEN— 
Mr. WESTCOTT stated that he had voted for 


mediately to offer a resolution, as a substitute for 
this, and he should cheerfully vote for it. He 
thought it was not competent to the Vice President 
to appoint a substitute while he was not in the 
chair. All the offices of the Senate should be filled 
up so as to provide against every contingency. 

Mr. ATCHISON was about to make an intima- 
| tion, when : 
i Mr. SEVIER rose to the question of order. 
The chair being vacant, the Secretary would have 
to receive the ballots, or preside until an appoint 
ment was made. 

“ Certainly, certainly,” from all quarters. 

Mr. Arcutson then left the chair. 

Mr. BREESE said he desired to make one or 
two remarks, and he would premise them by say 
| ing, that no one who knew the honorable Senator 


| from Kentucky would suppose for a moment that ‘' turn of the Vice President. 


resolution on the table, for the purpose, in case the | 1 : : 
eure : Peo l| him a power which could as well be exercised out 


Houston, Niles, Rusk, Sevier, Speight, Sturgeon, Turney, | 


course was influenced by the practice of the Sen- | 


ance, in which both sides concurred. The rule did |! 


be no party feeling mixed up with this question. | 
The best || 


Mr. SEVIER moved to lay the resolution on /! 
the table, with the view of referring the subject to | 


Mr. H. JOHNSON thought the construction | 


Cameron, Cilley, Thomas Clayton, John M. Clayton, Cor- ‘| 


laying the resolution on the table, becausg the Sen- | 
ator from Alabama had intimated his purpose im- |! 


H| he had any. other.than the bestand purest motives 
i, in offering the resolution under ‘consideration, 
| None other, he was satisfied, had-actuated him... 

Mr. B. said, if it was now for the first timeto 
| place a construction upon the twenty-third rule . 
ji under which the Vice President had. acted, in 
|| naming the Senator to preside for the day over the 
| deliberations of the Senate, he did. not know. but 
that he should vote for the resolution; but the rule 
in question had received a construction by.the uni- 
form action of the Senate, as he was informed by 
‘| older members, ever since it was adopted, and in 
conformity with the act of the Vice President; and 
he submitted, if long practice under the rulè, ac- 
| quiesced in without question as to its propriety, 
was not some evidence of the real meaning and 
intention of the rule. Mr. B. said, that the power 
given by the Constitution to the Senate, to choose 
a President pro tem., in the absence of the Vice 
President, was, if he recollected thée-history of the 
Senate, early called into exercise, as-the Vice Presi- 
dents, in the younger days of the republic, were 
j! not in the habit of attending the Senate at the open- 
|| ing of the session, but of being absent, and also of 
|| being absent some weeks previous to the adjourn- 
| ment, in order that the Senate might choose a Presi- 
ii dent pro tem., who, in a certain contingency, not 
very likely to happen, should exercise the powers 
of President of the United States. Such an elec- 
tion as this, (Mr. B. said,) in the actual absence of 
i the Vice President, gave to the President pro tem., 


t 
|| who might be elected, all the powers of the Vice 
|| President, and the emoluments also pertaining to 
the place. Now the rule, Mr. B. apprehended, 
|| was intended to provide only for temporary ab- 
sence or present inability of the Vice President, 
in which casualties the Vice President or President 
pro tem., might name a Senator to perform the duties 
of the chair, but which substitution should not: 
extend beyond an adjournment, making it clear 
that such Senator named was in no respect to he 
considered as President pro tem., but a mere sub- 
| stitute for the presiding officer, who would have 
no power to sign bills, nor right to receive the ad- 
ditional compensation provided by law, he acting 
merely for the day as a substitute. 

Mr. B. said it had been urged by the Senator 
from North Carolina, [Mr. Banerr,] that the Vice 
President or President pro tem. must name the Sen- 
ator who shall discharge the duties of the chair, 
| from the chair itself. Mr. B. said he did not think 
so; the rule does not so confine him, and he sub- 
mitted, if such was the intention of the rule, if the 
phraseology would not have been different. It 
would have then been, Mr. B. thought, shall have . 
the right “ to call??a member to the chair.: Giving 
him the right to name the Senator, conferred upon 


of the Chamber as in it, and provided for casual- 
ties. 

The same rule existed in regard to the Speaker 
ofthe House; and he (Mr. B.) said he understood 
that the uniform practice under it had been forthe 
Speaker, when absent from the Housejin case of 
sickness or other casualty, to name a member to 

eside for the day. 

Mr. WEBSTER said he should vote for this 
į resolution, although the ae of the Senate had 

been otherwise. The Vice President had now 
done what his predecessors had done, but it was 
f an irregular practice, and it was time that an end 
should be put to it; and if an end were put to it 
now, no one could impute any personal motive to 
the Senator moving in it. He should, therefore, 
vote for the resolution of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, and then he hoped the rule would be taken 
| upand referred. His recollection would not carry 
i him back to the time when the alteration took 
| place; but he was under the impression that the 
‘| rule and practice of the Senate respecting the elec- 
|| tion of a President pro tem. had been changed. It 
A appeared to him there had always been a Presi- 
‘| dent pro tem. to take the chair when the Vice Presi- 
i| dent was absent, and that was the true course. He 
i| was not in the Senate at a period so early as that 
ii when Mr. Gaillard presided so great a portion of 
i the session, but he thought he could not be mis- 
taken in saying that the practice at that time was, 
to elect a President pro tem., and he remained Pres- 
ii ident pro tem. whether in or out of the chair, ready 
lÍ to take it when the Vice President was not present. 
!| But then there came a question of terminating, ipso 
i| facto, the office of the President pro tem. on the-re- 
i k Jt wasin these words: 
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‘When the Vice President resumes his chair, the 
office of President pro tem. ceases.” He knew not 
When that rule was adopted, but it was a matter of 
very. great importance, in his judgment, that there 


should always be such an officer asa President pro | 


iem.. of the Senate; and, therefore, in that respect, 
the rule required reconsideration and revision. He 
could not help observing another thine which had 
happened, and which he hoped: would not occur 
again. . If he was not mistaken, at the extra ses- 
sion, after the inauguration of the Chief Magis- 
trate, the Vice President did not vacate his seat till 
the final adjournment of the session; so that, till 


the commencement of the next session there was | 


no such officer as a President pro tem. of the Sen- 
ate. Now, in the contemplation of law, more es- 
pecially of the rule of Congress, there should be 
such an officer, who, in case of the death of the 
President and Vice President, became himself Pres- 
jdent. He did not know but it might have been an 
oversight, but the Vice President’s not vacating the 
chair at the extra session had left the Senate no 


opportunity to appoint a President pro tem. And | 


what made it the more important was, as every 
member of the Senate would see, that there was 
more than one-half of every other year in which 
there was no Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives; that was, from the termination of the last 
session of a Congress there could be no such officer 
as Speaker of the Flouse of Representatives until 
another session of Congress, when the members 
came together and elected a Speaker. And what 
would be the consequence in such a case as that 
to which he had referred, viz: when there was no 
President pro tem. and no Speaker of the House of 
Representatives—if the President and Vice Presi- 
dent should both die? In such a case, where 


would be the Government of the United States? | 


These were important questions. Fle hoped, 
therefore, this rule would go to a proper com- 
mittee for revision, and that such a course would 
be adopted as would enable the Government to 
have always such an officer, and that the Gov- 
ernment would not be dissolved for want of a prop- 
et officer on whom the authority of the President 
and Vice President may devolve in case of emer- 
gency. He should, therefore, vote for this resolu- 
tion; and if nobody else did, he would then move 
that the 23d rule be referred to some committee, 
Mr. CALHOUN said the Senator from Alabama 
{Mr. Bacsy] had given notice that he would move 
the reference of the rule; and he now submitted to 
all sides of the Senate whether, if there was a doubt 
respecting the interpretation of the rule, when it 


had been interpreted in one way for more than half || 


a century, it was proper thus to change the prac- 
tice? This was but the work of one day. Mr. 
Darras would be there to-morrow, or a person 


would be appointed in his place, and was it worth | 


while to consume an entire day in making such an 
appointment? Would it not be more proper to 
refer it to a committee? Leta committee examine 


it, and if the rule was wrong, letit be altered. He i 
did not think there was much in the question, but | 


if there was a rational doubt, let the ralo be al- 
tered. 

Mr. BAGBY repeated what he had heretofore 
said, that if this resolution were laid on the table, 
he would move to go into an election for President 
pro tem.; and in pursuing that course he was not 
at all influenced by the practice heretofore pursued 
in this body, for there were precedents both ways, 
and, indeed, almost every way. But the point 
which had struck him most was, that the organi 
zation of this body had been incomplete, not only 
for the despatch of business, but in consideration 
of the provision of the Constitution. There was, 
in other words, an important officer absent, in 
whom to invest executive functions in certain ceon- 
tingencies. Now, whether the Vice President be 


present or absent, was a matter that was not of i! 


much moment. But, if he were not here at his 
station, he was, to all intents and purposes, ab- 
sent. Beyond all doubt and controversy the Vice 
President was not now present, and the Constitu- 
tion provided that whea the Vice President was 
not here to perform the duties of Vice President in 


own President. There was great force in the ob- 
servations of the Senator from South Carolina. 
An inquiry into that rule was proper; but in the 
mean time an appointment must be made from 
day to day in the absence of the Vice President, as 


was the case in the absence of Mr. Southard; and ‘i referred to the Committee on Publie Lands 


thus an officer might be sitting here without au- 
| thority. He now, therefore, begged leave to move 
an amendment to the resolution of the Senator from | 
Kentucky, by striking out all after the word Re- | 
solved, and inserting, “ That the Senate proceed 
forthwith to the election-of a President of the Sen- | 
ate pro tem.” . 
Mr. CRITTENDEN said he was perfectly wil- 
| ling to accept that amendment. It would result in } 
| the same thing. , i 
Mr. WEBSTER briefly explained his previous | 
| remarks; which had been misunderstood by Sena- | 
| tors around him. 
The Secrurary then put the question on the 


voting in the affirmative—the noes not counted. | 

The Senate then proceeded to ballot for Presl- | 
dent protem. There were 48 ballots deposited, of 
which Mr. Arcuison received 47 votes, and Mr. 
Srurceon 1. 

Mr. Arcuison was thereupon declared elected, 
and he took the chair accordingly. 

The Journal of Thursday was then read and ap- 
proved. 

Mr. SEVIER then renewed his motion to refer 
the 23d rule of the Senate to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, with instructions to inquire into the expe- 
| diency of repealing it. 

Mr. BERRIEN suggested an amendment, by 
the insertion of the words ** or modify.” 

Mr. SEVIER accepted the amendment. 

After a brief explanatory coaversation between 
Mr. WESTCOTT and Mr. BERRIEN, the mo- 
| tion was agreed to 

COMMUNICATIONS FROM DEPARTMENTS. 

The PRESIDENT pro tem. laid before the Sen- | 
ate a communication from the Commissioner of 
Public Buildings, made agreeably to law, showing 
the manner in which the appropriations for the 
public buildings and grounds have been applied 


printed, 

The PRESIDENT pro tem. also laid before the 
Senate a report of the Secretary of State, made 
agreeably to law, showing the number of clerks, 
messengers, &c., employed in that department, 
with their respéctive compensations during the | 
year 1846; which was laid upon the table. 


PETITIONS. 


i 
| 


j 
i 
i 
Í 
| 


| 
\ 
1 
l 
i 
1 
| 
i 


| 


:| was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


| referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 


i ated to aid in the construction of a railroad from 


Miami University, in the State of Ohio, praying ; 
that books and philosophical apparatus, imported | 
for the use of colleges and other literary institu- | 
tions, may be admitted free of duties; which was | 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD presented the petition of Eli- | 


injuries received while discharging his duties as 
keeper ofa light-house; which was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. ARCHER presented a petition of citizens | 
of Philadelphia, praying that no public lands may 
hereafter be granted to States, except for purposes | 
of internal improvements; which was referred to i 
the Committee on Publie Lands. | 


ment in relation to the claim of Pierre Choteau, jr., 


i of the Senate, was referred to the Committee on |; 


, Private Land Claims. 

Mr. CAMERON presented the petition of the | 
heirs and legal representatives of William Dickey, | 
deceased} pra ying compensation for his services as | 
‘an officer in the revolutionary war; which was re- į 
ferred to the Committee on Revolutionary Claims. | 


resolution of Mr. CRITTENDEN, as modified on || 
the motion of Mr. BAGBY, and it was adopted, 29 |} 


during the year 1846; which was ordered to be |; 


Mr. ALLEN presented the memorial of the || 


phalet Grover, praying a pension on account ofj 


Mr. JARNAGIN submitted an additional docu- || 


Also,a memorial from the Trustees of the West- 
ern University at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, pray- 
ing that the duties now imposed by law on books 
and philosophical instruments imported for the use 
of colleges, &c., may be abolished; which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. DICKINSON presented the petition of John 
! Morrison, a pensioner of the United States, pray- 
ing to be allowed arrears of pension; which was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, the memorial of the administrator of John 
Patrich, deceased, praying indemnity for French 
spoliations prior to 1800; which was referred to 
the select committee on that subject. 

Mr. WESTCOTT submitted documents in re- 
i lation to the removal of the Seminole Indians from 


l! the State of Florida: which were referred to the 


Committee on Indian Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed. 

| Mr. YULEE presented the memorial of John 
| Tucker, praying compensation for his services asa 
| volunteer in the Seminole war; which was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a memorial of certain citizens of Florida, 
| praying compensation for their military services 

and for provisions furnished for the use of the Uni- 
ted States troops during the Seminole war; which 
| was referred to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

Mr. PHELPS presented the memorial of Sally 
Bass, daughter and heir of Charles Pasteur, de- 
eased, a surgeon in the revolutionary war, pray- 
ing compensation for his services and commutation 
pay; which was referred to the Committee on 
Revolutionary Claims. * 
| Mr. DIX ‘presented the memorial of Aaron 
| Leggett, praying the legislation of Congress in re- 
Jation to his claims against the Government of 
"Mexico; which was referred to the Committee on 
i Foreign Relations. 
» Mr. BENTON submitted an additional docu- 
_ ment in relation to the elaim of Sarah E. Graham; 
which was referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Also, a memorial of William M. Walker, and 
others, officers of the late Exploring Expedition, 
praying the appointment of a committee to inquire 
into. the truth of certain statements contained in 
the narrative of that expedition by its commander, 
: Charles Wilkes; which was referred to the Com- 

mittee on the Library. i 


lë M$. JOHNSON, of, Maryland, presented a pe- 


| tition praying the purchase by the Government of 
l Morse’s electro-magnetic telegraph, and its estab- 
| lishment throughout the United States; which was 
; referred to the Committee on the Post Office and 
| Post Roads. 
Also, the memorial of the Faculty of the College 
| of St. James, Maryland, praying that books and 
philosophical instruments, imported for the use of 
colleges, &c., may be admitted free of duties; 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Also, the petition of the heirs of Robert Sew- 
all, deceased, praying compensation for property 
destroyed by the British in 1814; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, the memorials of the heirs of Thomas 
W. Norman, deceased; of the Maryland Insu- 
rance Company of Baltimore; and of the Marine 


: A ` aa | Insurance Company of Baltimore; praying indem- 
and others; which, with their petition on the files | . S RA altimore; praying inde 


| nity for French spoliations prior to 1800; which 


; were severally referred to the select committee on 
| that subject. 


PROSECUTION OF THE WAR. 
Mr. ALLEN submitted the following: 


| orable peace, the war with Mexico ought to be 


Also, the petition of Rebecca Robossnn, widow | 
| of a deceased revolutionary soldier, praying a pen- 
sion; which was referred to the Committee on Pen- 
| SIONS. 


| 
i 
i 
i 
| 
i 


i Also, the petition of Jemima Duval, widow of a |! 


f revolutionary officer, praying a pension; which | 
i 

T: rk i 

Also, two petitions of citizens of Pennsylvania, | 


i| prayi i i 
A H ying the adoption of measures i 
this body, that then the Senate should choose their || ae eth i for she sprees) 


| termination of the war with Mexico; which were i 


Also, a petition of citizens of Philadelphia, pray- 
ng that a portion of public land may be appropri 
i 


| Lake Michigan to, the Pacific Ocean; which was 


| 


i 


prosecuted with increased energy and expedition: 
| And to that end— 

Resolved, That additional regiments of volunteers 
: ought immediately to be called into the field. 

| Resolved, That a portion of the national domain 
| ought to be set apart as an additional reward to the 
` officers and soldiers who shall have served in the 
; war,and to the widows, heirs, and legal represent- 
` atives of those who shall have lost their lives in 
| the service. 

Resolved, That the residue of the national domain, 
and the proceeds of the sales thereof, ought to be 
pledged for the payment of the public debt, and 
the interest thereon, which may be incurred in the 
prosecution of the war; the Government retaining, 
as heretofore, the right to grant preémptions, grad- 


i 

| 

| Resolved, That with a view to a speedy and hon- 
i J 

| 

i 


i 
i 


i 
i 
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uate the prices, and make the usual grants of such 
domain to particular States. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs 
and the Committee on Finance be instructed to 
report bills appropriate to effect these objects. 


Several Senators: Let it lie on the table. 

The resolutions were laid on the table according- 
ly; and on the motion of Mr. ALLEN, were order- 
ed to be printed. 


REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES. 


Mr. WESTCOTT, from the Committee on Pa- 
tents, reported a bill for the relief of Thomas Blanch- 
ard; which was read a first time. ; 

The following reports were also made: 

By Mr. PHELPS, from the Committee of 
Claims: A bill for'the relief of the widow of Wil- 
liam B. Cheever, deceased. 

Also, from the same committee, an adverse re- 
port on the petition of Harvey Wright, adminis- 
trator of William Bunce. 

_Also, from the same committee, asking to be 
discharged from the further consideration of the 
memorial of Lloyd Slummer, and that it be refer- 
red to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. FAIRFIELD, from the Committee on | 
Military Affairs: House bill for the relief of W. 
P. S. Sanger and George F. de la Roche, without 
amendment. 

Also, from the same committee, a bill for the 
relief of Thomas S. Brownell, accompanied by a 
report. : 

By Mr. BUTLER, from the Committee of 
Claims: An adverse report on the claim of James 
Leander Cathcart. 

Also, from the same committee, a bill for the 
relief of Alexander Watson, accompanied by a 
report. 

Also, from the same committee, a bill for the 
relief of Susan E. Gordon, accompanied by a re- 

ort. 

By Mr. SEVIER, from the Committee on Fi- | 
nance: A bill authorizing the payment of interest || 
upon the advances made by the State of Alabama, 
for the use of the United States Government, in the |} 
suppression of Creek Indian hostilities in 1836-’7, || 
in Alabama, with an amendment. 


INCREASE OF ARMY~—LIEUT. GENERAL. 


Bensasnn B. Frenen, Esq., Clerk of the House 
of Representatives, delivered to the Senate the bill 
to authorize the raising of additional regiments for 
a limited period, and for other purposes; and it 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


Mr. DIX, from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, reported two bills, as follows: 

A bill to provide for an additional military force, 
and for other purposes; and 

A bill to appoint a lieutenant general to com- 
mand the military forces of the United States 
during the war with Mexico. 

He moved that these bills be printed, and made 
the order of the day for to-morrow. 

The Secretary read the bills a first time. 

The PRESIDENT then stated the question to 
be on making these bills the special order for to- 
morrow. 

Several Senators: Oh, no, it is too soon. 

Mr. DIX urged the necessity of prompt action 
upon these bills, and reminded Senators that more 
than one-third of the session was gone already. 

Mr. REVERDY JOHNSON suggested to the || 
Senator from New York the propriety of fixing 
Thursday, instead of Tuesday. 

Mr. DIX. reiterated, that it was very desirable |! 
the bills should be taken up and acted upon imme- |} 
diately; he had therefore named to-morrow as the | 
earliest possible day; and would still prefer that 
day, unless it was the desire of the Senate to name | 

q 


another. 

Mr. SEVIER inquired if the bill reported was | 
like the bill which had just been received from the | 
House of Representatives. pa 

Mr. DIX. replied, that there wer some differ- 
ences. He had, however, not carefully examined 
the bill from the House of Representatives; hut 
he believed their substantial provisiohs were the 


same. 
Mr. H. JOHNSON suggested Thursday instead || 
of Tuesday, for the reason that the bill would not || 
be printed by to-morrow morning. If it was to |! 
be taken up it was desirable that the Senate should 
know exactly what its provisions were; but he 


I 


| bil 


ator would be prepared to vote at any time. 


| of the mining region of Lake Superior, projected 


i off, and, with the accompanying report, be fur- ! 
nished for the use of the Senate; and that the bu- | 
f 


saw not how this could be accomplished by to-mor- 
row. Besides, it could make but little difference 
whether Tuesday or Thursday were named, as he 
presumed it would be voted upon during the week 
in any case. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON said, it was important, 
doubtless, that there should be speedy action on 
these bills, as the Senator from New York had 
remarked; but it was unusual to name the day 
immediately succeeding that on which the bills 
were reported. By Thursday the Committee on 
Military Affairs will have had before them the 
House billon the same subject, and will have con- 
sidered its provisions. 

Mr. DIX supposed the committee would be 
ready to report on that bill by Wednesday. 

Several Senators: Well, say Wednesday, then. 

Mr. DIX. Wednesday has been named, and 
I accept the suggestion. 

The PRESIDENT rose to put the question on 
making the bills the special order for Wednesday; 
when, 

Mr. MANGUM interposed, and said they had 
not been read a second time, and no disposition 
could be made of them until they had been read. 
_The PRESIDENT assented, and added, The 


s will now be read a second time, unless ob- 
jected to. 
Mr. MANGUM. I object. 


D 


ction, and the bills were read a second time. 
The question then recurred on making the bills 
the special order for Wednesday. 

Mr. BADGER inquired if ‘the Senator from 
New York intended to make them both the order 
of the day for Wednesday. 

Mr. DIX replied in the affirmative. 

Mr. BADGER suggested the propriety of sep- 
arating them, He saw no reason why they should 
go together. 

Mr. SEVIER bricfly explained the features of 
the bill which had recently come from the House, 
and remarked that he supposed on that every Sen- 
He 
hoped, therefore, the Senator from New York 
would adhere to his original motion, and make 
them the special orders for to-morrow. 

Several Senators: “Oh! no, no, no.” 

Mr. SEVIER. Well, Wednesday, then. 

The PRESIDENT again rose to put the ques- 
oni on the motion to make the bills the special 
order. 

Mr. MANGUM called for the question to be 
put first on the longest day. 

The PRESIDENT accordingly put the question 
on fixing Thursday as the day, and it was agreed 
to—31 in the affirmative, and 17 in the negative. 

So the bills were made the special order for 
Thursday. 

On motion of Mr. PHELPS, it was 
Resolved, That three thousand copies of the map 


j 


by A. B. Gray, and now being engraved for the 
House of Representatives, be ordered to be struck 


reau having in charge the mineral lands cause to 


After a short pause, Mr. M. withdrew his ob- | 


i z 
Mr. B.is récorded as voting for the amendment 
creating a lieutenant general, to. the bill to raise for 
ja limited time an additional military force, &e. 
Mr. Grover said that Mr. B. was confined to:his 
room on Saturday last by indisposition, and.conse- 
quently did not vote at all. : : 
The Journal, having been or 
accordingly, was approved. ee 
Mr. BEDINGER asked leave to make a pet- 
sonal explanation. Leave having been given, Mr. 
B. said: 1 perceive that the meaning which J 
wished to convey by a portion of the remarks 
| which I made some days since has been. miscon- 
ceived. The gentleman from New York, [Mr. 
Grover,] who addressed the committee the’ da 
after I spoke, said: : 
“The gentleman from Virginia who addressed the House 
; yesterday, [Mr. Bepincer,] who spoke about the North 
constantly lecturing them at the South, very feelingly allu- 
ded to the ‘deformity’ which they bore upon them. > ina 
| manner that lad in ita touching pathos, that honorable gen- 
|| teman spoke of the ‘unhappy misfortune? with “whieh 
|, ‘nature had cursed’ them,” &c., &e. 

I think it very probable, sir, that the tenor of the 
| remarks which I then made (for I was not very 
|: calm at the time) was calculated to impress the 
|| gentleman from New York, and others who heard 
| me, with the idea that I regarded the institution of 
|| slavery as a misfortune and a curse; and it is that 
; impression which I wish now to correct. The 

meaning which I designed to convey when I ad- 
i! dressed the committee was, that I could not love 
| any one who should be constantly taunting me 
i, with what he or she might choose to consider a 
| misfortune or a deformity. And I desire. now to 
i state distinctly that I do not regard the institution 
of slavery, as it exists in the southern States of 
|i this Union, as a misfortune, a, deformity, ora 
curse. 
| Mr. BURT asked leave to makea personal ex- 
planation. Leave having been given, Mr. B. said: 
I desire the leave of the House to do an act of jus- 
tice to the honorable gentleman from Mississippi, 
| [Mr. Jacon Trompson.] I can hardly imagine 
|; a state of circumstances that would induce me to 
‘ask such indulgence on my own account. That 
| gentleman had, ina friendly and kind way, brought 
|| to his attention the report of his remarks on Satur- 
‘| day, as calculated to do him (Mr. T.) injustice. 
i| (The following is the portion of the report referred 
' to: * He (Mr. B.) knew of no others, and must 
|| be pardoned if he did. not adopt the reasons as- 
ii ‘signed by the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. Fick- 
‘uin,] taken from the miserable scribblings of a 
‘newspaper; or those of the gentleman from Mis- 
| < sissippi, [Mr. J. Toompson,] taken perhaps from 
‘a baser source—common rumor. ”] . He (Mr. B.) 
said that, in speaking of the correspondents of 
newspapers and common rumor, he meant to say— 
|| as he thought his language imported—that infor- 
i mation from such sources ought not to influence 
i the proceedings of the House, or the judgment of 
| gentlemen. He characterized common rumor ag 
“ base,” because it was usually the vehicle. of cal- 
umny,and not of truth. He did not reflect—as he 
was sure the House did not understand him to 
i| reflect-—on the gentleman from Mississippi, or the 
| gentleman from Illinois; or to impute to the gen- 
t 


dered to be corrected 


1 


be placed upon said map all further locations made 
during the past year under authority of the Secre- 
tary of War, and which may have been reported ; 
by the Department. | 

On motion of Mr. FAIRFIELD, the Senate : 


| proceeded to the consideration of Executive busi- |! 


ness, and, after a short time spent therein, i 
Adjourned. | 


Ji tleman from Mississippi the purpose to depreciate 


the gallant Taylor, in order to supersede him by 
another. 

Mr. HARALSON having obtained leave to 
: make a personal explanation, corrected an error in 
| the report of his remarks on Saturday last. He 
was represented as having said that there were 
| sixteen thousand troops under General Taylor at 


| Monterey. He, of course, said six thousand. 


| it; but as regards the latter, he would ask the 


‘| There were some instances in the report in which 
|| his meaning was somewhat obsure; but he would 
l: not trouble the House with any particular refer- 
j: ences to them, as he would take another opportu- 
‘nity of correcting them. 


INCREASE OF THE ARMY. 
The question pending when the House adjourn- 
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The Journal of Saturday was read in part, and ; 
its further reading was dispensed with. : 
Mr. WOOD moved to correct it. ng had a 
sai r one vote he did not give, but none for n 

te seal give. With esad to the former, as f ed on Saturday last was on the passage of the bill 
far as it limits the patronage of the Executive, he || to raise for a limited time an naditional military 
had no objection, and should not move to disturb || force, and for other purposes, on w ich the yeas 
; and nays were ordered j , 
Clerk to correct it. He voted in the affirmative on |* Mr. BOYD inquired of the Chair whether it 
Mr. Tuompson’s amendment authorizing the ap- | would be in order to reconsider all the votes which 
pointment of a lieutenant general. had been passed on Saturday, adopting the amend- 
Mr. GROVER stated that, at the request of Mr. || ments to the bill for raising ten regiments, or 

|| whether there was any mode by which an.amend- 


Brinxernorr, who was absent from indisposition, |! 1 
he moved to correct the Journal, The name of © ment could now be made to the bill? What he 


l 
| 
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wished was; if possible, to get the bill amended so 

“as to confine the term of enlistment of the force 
aised. by the bill to the duration of the existing 
war, so that the troops and officers should be dis- 
banded at its close. 


“The CHAIR decided that a second to the pre- 


vious question could not be reconsidered unless by 
unanimous consent of the House; and the same 
ùnanimous consent could adopt the genitleman’s 
amendment. 

A long 
ensued, in which Messrs. BOYD, ASHMUN, 
RATHBUN, PRESTON KING, COBB, COL- 
LAMER, THURMAN, and CARROLL, took 
part, the CHAIR replying to various questions 
liypothetically put to him in advance. 


he result was an agreement that the House | 


should first proceed to take the pending question 
on the passage of the bill. 

The Tee was then taken on the passage of 
the bill by yeas and nays, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Stephen Adams, Arnold, Atkinson, Bar- 
ringer, Bayly, Bedinger, Bell, James Black, James A. Black, 
Blanchard, Bowdon, Bowlin, Boyd, Brockenbrough, Brod- 
bend; Milton Brown, William G. Brown, Buffington, Burt, 

m 
Chapman, Augustus A. Chapman, Reuben Chapman, Chase, 
Chipman, Clarke, Cobb, Cocke, Collin, Constable, Cottrell, 
Crozier, Cullom, Cummins, Cunningham, Daniel, Dargan, 
Garrett Davis, De Mott, Dillingham, Dobbin, Dockery, Doug- 
lass, Dunlap, Edsall, Elsworth, Erdman, Edwin H. Ewing, 


Faran; Ficklin, Foster, Fries, Garvin, Gentry, Giles, Gordon, |} 
bf 


Grabam, Grider, Grover, Haralson, Harmanson, Hastings, 
Henley, Hilliard, Isaac X. Holmes, Hopkins, Hough, John 
OW. Houston, G. S. Houston, Edmund W. Hnbard, Hunger- 
ford, Hunter, Charles J. Ingersoll, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Jen- 
kins, James H. Johnson, Joseph Jolson, Andrew Johnson, 
George W. Jones, Seaborn Jones, Kaufman, Kennedy, T. 


Butler King, Lawrence, Leake, Leffler, Leib, La Sere, ; 
Levin, Ligon, Long, Lumpkin, Maclay, McClean, MeClel- ; 
tand, M 


eClernand, McCrate, McDaniel, James McDowell, 


McHenry, McKay, John P. Martin, Barkley Martin, Miller, | 


Morris, Morse, Moulton, Niven, Norr 


Owen, Parrish, 
Payne, Pendleton, Perrill, Perry, Phelps, 


Pillsbury, Pollock, 


Reid, Relfe, Rhett, Ritter, Roberts, John A. Rockwell, Rus- | 


sell, Sawtelle, Sawyer, Scammon, Seddon, Leon. H, Sims, 


Simpson, Thos. Smith, Robt. Smith, Stanton, Starkweather, | b t, viz: Will the House agree to th i 
i| be put, viz: 1 i > agree to the amend- 


St. John, Strong, Thibodaux, Thomasson, James Thomp- 
son, Jacob Thompson, ‘Thurman, ‘Tibbatts, ‘owns, Sred- 
way, Trumbo, Wentworth, Wick, Willimns, Wood, Wood- 
ward, Woodworth, Young, and Yost—165. 

NAY S—Messrs. Abbott, Ashmun, Benton, Carroll, Colta- 
mer, Cranston, Culver, Delano, Jolin H. Ewing, Poot, Gid- 
dings; Grinnell, Hale, Hamlin, Elias B. flolmes, Samuel D. 
Hubbard, Hudson, Washington Hunt, Jas. B. Hunt, Daniel 
P. King, Preston King, Lewis, McGaughey, Mcllvaine, 
Marsh, Moseley, Rathbun, Ripley, Julius Rockwell, Root, 
Runk, Scaman, Severance, Truman Smith, Albert Smith, 
©. B. Smith, Strohm, Benjamin Thompson, ‘Tilden, Vance, 
Vinton, Wheaton, White, Winthrop, and Woodrutt—d5. 


So the bill was passed. 
Mr. BOYD moved to reconsider the vote on the 


passage of the bill, on which he moved the previ- | 


aus question; which was seconded, and the main 


question ordered to be put, viz: Will the Flouse |; 


reconsider the vote on the passage of the bill? The 
yeas and nays were as follow: 


YOEAS—Messrs, Abbott, Anderson, Arnold, Barringer, 
Bell, Benton, James Black, Blanchard, Bowlin, Boyd, Milton 
Brown, Buflington, Burt, William W. Campbell, John H. 
Campbell, Carrol, Catheart, J. G, Chapman, Reuben Chap- 
man, Clarke, Cobb, Coeke, Collamer, Constable, Cranston, 
Crozier, Cullom, Cummins, Daniel, Garrett Davis, De Mott, 
Dittingham, Dobbin, Dockery, Douglass, Dunlap, Edsall, 


Elsworth, Erdman, J. H. Ewing, Edwin H. Ewing, Paran, | 
Ficklin, Poot, Foster, Fries, Garvin, Gentry, Giles, Gordon, 

Graham, Grider, Grinnell, Grover, Hamlin, Harper, Hoge, i 
Was B. Holmes, John W. Houston, G. S. Houston, Samuel 


D: Hubbard, Hungerford, James B. Hunt, Andrew Johnson, 
Goorge W. Jones, Seaborn Jones, Kaufman, Daniel P, Kin 
Preston King, Thomas Butler King, Lawrence, Leffte 


Aucib, Levin, Lewis, Long, MeClernand, Jos. J, McDowell, | 
James McDowell, McHenry, McKay, Marsh, J. P. Martin, į 


‘Barkley Martin, Miller, Morris, Moscley, Payne, Pendleton, 
‘Perry, Pottit, Phelps, Pillsbury, Pollock, Ramsey, Rathbun, 
Reid, Relfe, Rhett, Ripley, Ritter, Roberts, Julius Rockwell 
John A. Rockwell, Runk, Sawyer, Seaman, Severance, 
Leonard H. Sims, Truman Smith, Albert Smith, Robert 
Smith, Stanton, Starkweather, Stephens, Stewart, St. John 
Strom, Thomasson, Benjamin ‘Thompson, James Thomp- 
eon, Jacob Thompson, Tilden, Toombs, ‘Towns, Tredway 
"Trumbo, Vauce, Vinton, Wentworth, Wheaton, White, 
Winthrop, Wood, Woodrat, Young, and Yost—137. i 
NAYS—Messrs. Ashmun, Atkinson, Bayly, Bedinger, J. 
A. Black, Bowdon, Brockenbrongh, Brodhead, A. A. Cha 
man, Chipman, Cottrell, Culver, Cunningham, Giddin 
Haralson, Harmanson, Hastings, Henley, Isaac £E. Holmes 
Hopkins, Hough, E. W. Hubard, Hunter, Charles J. Inger 


soll, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Jenkins, Jos. Johnson, Kennedy, | 


Leake, La Sere, Ligon, Lumpkin, McClean, McCrate, Me- 
Daniel, McItvaine, Morse, Niven, Norris, Owen, Parrish, 
Perrill, Root, Sawtelle, Seaminon, Seddon, Simpson, Thos. 


Smith, Strong, Thurman, Tibbatts, Williams, Woodward 
and Woodworth—55. j 


So the motion to reconsider prevailed. 


Mr. BOYD now moved to reconsider the vote 


by which the bill was ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time. 


desultory conversation on points of order |, 


W. Campbell, John H. Campbell, Cathcart, John G. |; 


li The previous. question having been demanded 
|. and seconded, the main question was ordered to be 
ii put, and decided in the affirmative. 
i So the vote ordering the bill to be engrossed was 
{| reconsidered. . 
| Mr. BOYD then moved to amend the bill by 
l striking out all thereof, and substituting therefor 
į the following: 
| A BILL to raise for a limited thme an additional military 
i force, and for other purposes. Er ees 
Beit enacted, §c., That in addition to the present military 
| establishment of the United States, there shall be raised and 
| organized, under the direction of the President, for and 
į during the war with Mexico, one regiment of dragoons and 
| nine regiments of infantry, each to be composed of the same 
|! number and rank of commissioned officers, non-commis- 
| sioned officers, bugi¢rs, musicians, privates, &e., as are 
provided for a regiment of dragoons and infantry respectively 
under existing laws, and who shal) receive the same pay, 
ii rations, and allowances, according to theirrespective grades, 
| and be subject to the same regulations, and to the rules and 
| articles of war: Provided, That it shall be lawful for the 
| President of the United States, in the recess of the Senate, 
' to appoint sach of the commissioned officers authorized by 
this act as may not he appointed during the present session, 
which appointments shall be submitted to the Senate at 
their next session for their advice and consent. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, during the con- 
tinnance of the war with Mexico, the term of enlistment of 
| the men to be recruited for the regiments authorized by this 
act, shall be during the war with Mexico, unless sooner dis- 
| charged. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the President of 

the United States he and he is hereby authorized, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, to appoint one 
additional major to each of the regiments of dragoons, artil- 
lery, infantry, and sifleomen, in the army of the United 
! States, who shall be taken from the captains of the army. 
| So. 4. And he it further enacted, That to cach of the 
| regiments of dragoons, artillery, infantry, and riflemen, there 
t shall he allowed a regimental quartermaster, to be taken from 
i| the subalterns of the linc, who shall be allowed ten dollars 
additional pay per month, and forage for two horses. 
il Sue. 5. And be it further enacted, That the said officers, 
musicians, and privates, authorized by this act, shail imme- 
diately be discharged from the service of the United States 
at the close of the war with Mexico. 


Mr. BOYD moved the previous question; which 
was seconded, and the main qnestion ordered to 


ment? and it was decided in the affirmative. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The question then recurred on the passage of 
i the bill as amended; on which the previous ques- 
‘ tion was called and seconded, and the main ques- 
| tion ordered to be put, viz: Shall the bill pass as 
amended? 

On the passage of the bill the yeas and nays 
were ordered and taken, as follows: 


YRAS—Messrs. Stephen Adams, Anderson, Arnold, At- 

kinson, Barringer, Bayly, Bedinger, Bell, Benton, James 
Black, James A. Black, Blanchard, Bowdon, Bowlin, Boyd, 
Brockenbrough, Brodhead, Milton Brown, Wm. G. Brown, 
| Buttington, William W. Campbell, John H. Campbell, Car- 
| rolt, Cathcart, John G. Chapman, Augustus A. Chapman, 
Reuben Chapman, Chase, Chipman, Clarke, Cobb, Cocke, 
Collin, Constable, Cottrell, Crozier, Cullom, Cummins, Cun- 
|! ningham, Daniel, Dargan, Garrett Davis, De Mott, Diling- 
| bam, Dobbin, Dockery, Douglass, Dunlap, Edsall, EDsworth, 
Brdman, Edwin TE Ewing, Faran, Ficklin, Foster, Fries, 
Garvin, Gentry, Giles, Gordon, Graham, Grider, Grover, 
' Hamlin, Iampton, Haralson, Harmanson, Harper, Hastings, 
i Henley, Hilliard, Hoge, Isaac I3. Holmes, Hopkins, Hough, 
Jotm W. Houston, George S. Houston, Edmund W. Hubard, 
Hungerford, James B. Hunt, Hunter, Charles J. Ingersoll, 
Joseph R. Ingersoll, Jenkins, James Tf. Johypson, Joseph 
Johnson, Andrew Johnson, George W. Jones, Seaborn Jones, 
Kaufman, Kennedy, Preston King, Thomas Butler King, 
Lawrenee, Leake, Defiler, Leib, La Sere, Levin, Ligon, 
Long, Lumpkin, Maclay, MeClean, MeCleland, MeCler- 
nand, MeCrate, McDanicl, Joseph J. McDowell, James Me- 
Dowell, MeTfonry, MeKay, John P. Martin, Barkley Martin, 
Miller, Morris, Moulton, Niven, Norris, Owen, Parrish, 
Payne. Pendleton, Perri, Perry, Pettit. Phelps, Pillsbury, 
Pollock, Ramsey, Rathbun, Reid, Relfe, Rhett, Ritter, Rob- 
orts, John A. Rockwell, Sawtelle, Sawyer, Seammon, Leon- 
ard If. Sims, Albert Smith, Thomas Smith, Robert Smith, 
Stanton, Starkweather, Stephens, St. John, Strohm, Strong. 
Thibodaux. Thomasson, Jas. Thompson, Jacob Thompson, 
Thurman, Tibbatts, Toombs, Towns, Tretway, Trumbo, 
Wentworth, Wheaton, Wick, Williams, Wilmot, Wood, 
| Woodward, Woodworth, Young, and Yost—171. 
li NAYS—Messrs. Abbott, Ashmun, Collamer, Cranston, 
: Culver, Delano, John H. Ewing, Foot, Giddings, Grinnell, 
|; Hale, Elias B. Holmes, Samuel P. Hubbard, Hudson, Wash- 
i ington Hunt, Daniel P. King, Lewis, McGaughey, Moll- 
vainc, Marsh, Moseley, Ripley, Julius Rockwell, Root, Sea- 
man, Severance, Truman Smith, Caleb B. Smith, Benjamin 
Thompson, Tilden, Vance, Vinton, White, Winthrop, and 
Woodrufft—34. 


So the bill was passed. 
TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENT IN OREGON. 
The SPEAKER announced the next business 


i 
i 


i 
i 
tt 
i 


i! 
l in order to be the bill to establish the Territorial 
|| Government of Oregon, which had been made the 
|, special order for this day. 

f After some conversation on a point of order 
i between Mr. JACOB THOMPSON and the 
U SPEAKER, 


The House, on motion of Mr. DOUGLASS; : 
resolved itself into Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, Mr. Horais, of Virgi 
in the chair, and proceeded to the consideration 
the bill to establish the Territorial Government. of 
Oregon. os 
The bill having been read through, was taken 


up by sections. 
Mr. JAMES THOMPSON said: Mr. Chairma: 


i 


I rise to make an inquiry of the honorable gentles 


2 


men who reported this bill. It will be recollected 
that at the last session of this Congress, I had the. 
honor to offer to the bill for the organization of the 
Territory of Oregon an amendment to provide 
against the introduction of slavery into said Terri- 
tory. [desire to know what provision this bill 
contains on that subject: whether it contains. the” 
amendment then offered? If not, I desirc to renew 
the amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLASS replied by reading the twelfth 
section of the bill, which extends the provisions-of 
the ordinance of 1787 to the Oregon Territory, and 
said he presumed the gentleman would find slavery 
expressly prohibited by that ordinance. : 

Mr. THOMPSON said he knew this to be so. 
If that ordinance was, as he had no doubt it was, 
in force at this time, he would reflect on the sub- 
ject until the section came before the committee, 

Mr. DOUGLASS, in reply, read the following 
portion of the twelfth section of the bill, which, he 
thought, would fully satisfy the gentleman’s in- 
quiry, viz : 

« Sec. 12, And be it further enacted, That the inhabitants 
of snid territory shall be entitled to enjoy all and singular the 
rights, privileges, and advantages granted and secured to the 
people of the territory of the United States northwest of the 
Ohio river, by the articles of compact contained in the ordi- 
nance for the government of said territory, on, the thirteenth 
day of July, seventeen hundred and cighty-seven ; and shall 
be subject to all the conditions, and restrictions, and prohi- 
bitions in said articles of compact imposed upon the people 
of said territory.” 

The second and third sections were passed over 
without amendment. : 


The fourth section having been read, 
Mr. RATHBUN moved to amend the same, by 
striking out the following words: 

« The number of representatives (to the Territorial Legis- 
lature) may be increased by the Legislative Assembly from 
time to time, in proportion to the inerease of population: 
Provided, That the whole shall never exceed 39.” 


Which motion was negatived. 


~ The fifth section was then read, as follows: 


“ Sec. 58 Andbe it further enacted, That every free white 
male inhabitant above the age of twenty-one years, who 
shall have been a resident of said territory at the time of the 
passage of this act, shall be entitled to vote at the first elec 
tion, and shall be cligible to any office within the said terri- 
tory; but the qualifications of voters and of holding office, 
at all subsequent elections, shall be such as shall be pre- 
seribed by the Legislative Assembly: Provided, That the right 
of suffrage and of holding office shall be exercised only by, 
citizens of the United States, and those who shall have de- 
clared, on oath, their intention to become such, and shall 
have taken an oath to support the Constitution of the Unitéd 
States and the provisions of this aet.” 


Mr. W. W..CAMPBELL moved to amend it, 
by adding, between the words “ the age of twen- 
ty-one years’? and the words “who shall have 
been,” &c., the words ‘ who is a citizen of the 
United States.” 

Mr. C. observed, that as the bill stood at pres- 
ent, every free white male inhabiting the Terri- 
tory, whether Jew or Gentile, Englishman or 
American, had the right of suffrage, and this pro- 
vision would remain in force so long as Oregon 
should remain under a territorial form of gov- 
ernment. However proper it might be that States 
should enjoy the right of determining on the quali- 
fications of its own voters, he held that, when 
Congress was legislating for a territory of its own, 
it should take care that the right of suffrage 
should be exercised in a manner conformable to 
the principles of the Constitution. Should the bill 
remain in its present shape, what would there be 
to prevent the President of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany himself, or any member of that company, 
from becomifig sa member of the Legislature of 
Oregon? We had long been struggling to rescue 
this territory from under British dominion; surely 
we ought not now to adopt. a course which might 
practically throw it back under that dominion in.a 
different form. Were gentlemen prepared to allow 
to any and every member of the Hudson’ Bay 
Company on the north side of the Columbia river 
the right of suffrage in choosing the Legislature of 
an American territory? Were they ‘willing to ‘see 


Pi 


„also to have made previous oath of naturalization; 


` allegiance, and made oath to the purpose of be- 


1847. | 


aliens of this description taking their seats in such 
a Legislature, to make laws to bind American citi- 
zens? He hoped not; and he should therefore 
move to amend the bill, so as to require both those 
voting and those voted for to be American citizens. 
The bill, to be sure, required that voters should 
have taken an oath of allegiance to the United 
States; but this they were all bound to observe 
whether they took’ an oath or not. They were 


but this oath did not, in the meantime, release 
them from allegiance to a foreign government, and 
there would be nothing to prevent a British alien 
from walking in and taking his seat in this Ameri- 
can Territorial Legislature. He hoped, now we 
had at length got peaceable possession of Oregon, 
that we should do what we could to Americanize it. 


Mr. DOUGLASS, in reply, stated that this part || 


of the bill was only in conformity to the known 
state of the population in that country at this time. 
It was known to gentlemen that these pcople had 
met and formed a sort of temporary constitution ; 
for themselves; and, under that constitution, some | 
‘of the persons now exercising authority there by | 
the choice of the people, were not legally Ameri- | 
can citizens, but were, in all cases, persons friendly 
to the American Government, and desirous of the 
extension of our laws over them. The reason 
why, though entertaining these feelings, they had, į 
nevertheless, not actually become American citi- | 
zens, was, that they never had had an opportunity, 
there being in the territory no courts of record, or | 
other legal authority, before whom the necessary | 
oaths could be taken. 

Mr. LEVIN was understood to inquire whether | 
these oaths could not have been taken before any 
magistrate ? 

Mr. DOUGLASS replied that the bill provided | 
for the establishment of courts of justice and the | 
appointment of judges and justices of the peace, 
and it allowed that all who had taken the oath of 


coming naturalized, might vote for members of the 
Legislature. So that, even at the first election, they | 
could not vote without this qualification, Nor did | 
it follow that even then they could vote perma- | 
‘nently, unless the Legislature so provided. And 
if the people knew a man to be an alien, and did 
not wish him to serve, they would make such a 
provision. He thought that a man who had been 
an inhabitant of the territory from the very be- 
ginning, and who had always been friendly to our 
cause, if he was willing to take the oaths prescribed 
in the bill, ought in fairness to be allowed to have 
a vote. He hoped the amendment moved by the 
gentleman from New York would not prevail. 

Mr. FICKLIN suggested that the oaths taken 
should be in conformity with the law of the United 
States now in force, or to be in force, on the sub- 
ject of naturalization. 

Mr. DOUGLASS said he had no objection to 
adopt that as a modification of the bill. 

Mr. VINTON expressed his concurrence in the | 
views advanced by the gentleman from New York | 


[Mr. Campszix] as to the propriety of requiring | 
that all voters should be citizens of the United 
States; but was wholly opposed to surrendering to | 
the Territorial Legislature the right of prescribing, | 
permanently, the qualifications of voters. It was | 


allowing a Legislature, that was a mere agent of | 


On this amendment a debate of rather a desul- 
tory character arose, which occupied the committee 
till the ordinary hour of adjournment, and is not 
yet finished. 

Mr. THURMAN advocated the amendments 
proposed by his colleague, but thought that a pro- 
vision should be added, permitting all those.who 
had been inhabitants of the Territory at the time 


| of the boundary treaty with Great Britain should 


be at once declared citizens of the United States, 
and allowed to vote at the first election. 

Mr. McCLERNAND and Mr. STANTON op- 
posed this view. 

Mr. LEVIN said the gentleman from Ohio cer- 
tainly had a precedent for his amendment, under 
that clause of the Constitution which naturalized 
all foreigners who were in the country at the time 
of its adoption. No one will pretend, however, 
that the privilege proposed to be granted can be 
derived from that gencrous clause of universal adop- 
tion contained in the Constitution, and limited to 
ts own birthday. On the contrary, this clause 
itself draws a broad line of demarcation between 
the native and the alien. If that line is to be in- 
vaded by the admission of ‘‘aliens”’ to the exer- 
cise of rights which belong only to citizens of the 
United States, it is a gross wropg—a gross abuse 
which we are bound to correct before it eats inte 
the vitals of our organic Jaws. The practice which 
has obtained in the States of permitting aliens to 


|| vote for President and Vice President of the Uni- 


ted States, is coeval with the other corruptions that 
have polluted the ballot-box, and threaten the over- 
throw of our republican system. -Was it not the 
intention of the Constitution that the law-makers 


| of the United States should be Americans? Or was 


it the intention of the Constitution that ‘ aliens” 
should be the law-makers of Americans? This 
was the fairest mode in which to test the question, 
as it brought us directly to the point at issue. He 
contended that respect for the Constitution was 
rapidly passing away; that love for foreigners was 
rapidly absorbing our love for our own American 
brethren; and love for foreign territory rapidly 
swallowing up all love of original native land. 

No government ever framed its organic structure 
with a view to the ascendency, or even equality, of 
foreigners; but this bill proposed to give an ascend- 
ency to “aliens.” Whatever might be the opinion 


| of gentlemen as to the rights of the States, no ques- 


tion could be entertained as to the controlling au- 


| thority of the Federal Government over the whole 


range of the subject as it applies to territories. 
That power had been delegated to the United States. 
The fact that “aliens”? now vote in some of the 
States, shows at least that a gross omission exists 
somewhere, and furnishes a cogent and irresistible 
argument in favor of the reform now advocated by 
the Native American party. He was rejoiced to 
see that the American people were awakening toa 
sense of the perils that surround American insti- 
tutions. The Aldermen of the city of New York 
had lately addressed a memorial to Congress on 
the subject of immigration, asking for some remedy 
that shall arrest this great and growing evil. But, 
while they were endeavoring to check the evil on 
our Atlantic coast, gentlemen seemed disposed to 
relax principles, and open a floodgate in the West. 


| They are shadowing forth their future policy; and 


Congress, virtually to repeal the organic law, or | 


constitution, prescribed by Congress for the Terri- | 


tory. 


The question on agreeing to this amendment was |: 


taken by tellers, who reported, for the amendment 
65, against it 55. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VINTON moved further to amend the fifth 
section, by striking out the words “the first elec- 
tion,” and inserting in lieu thereof the words “ all 
elections.” 

Mr. V. also moved to amend the fifth section, by 
striking out the words ‘but the qualifications of 
voters and of holding office, at all subsequent elec- 
tions, shall be such as shall be prescribed by the 
Legislative Assembly.” 


Mr. V. contended that the House should pre- | 


scribe to this Territory a provision in regard to 


qualifications of electors which should be its or- ;: , debi } 
the suggestion he had to his friend from Ohio, 


ganic law, to be changed by Congress only. The 


officers to be chosen were paid out of the treasury į 


of the United States, which was an additional rea- | respect. wever, 1 
' which had been presented by his friend, in answer 


son why Congress only should make the perma- 
nent provision. ` 


i 
j 

il 
Vi 


| 
ii 


) 


what American was willing to obtain territory on 
terms like these? It was evident we had reached 
a crisis which threatened the most disastrous con- 


; sequences, unless the country arose with one heart 


and one voice to demand a remedy. 
The question on the amendment was then put 


vive voce, and it was negatived. 


Tellers were demanded, and being ordered, the 
result was as follows: 65 in the affirmative, and 55 
in the negative. 

So the amendment was adopted. 

Mr. VINTON moved that the section be further 


: amended, by striking out the words “the first 
' election,” and insert the words “all elections.” 
| Also, by striking out the words “ but the qualifi- 
cations of voters and of holding office at all subse- | 


quent elections shall besuch as shall be prescribed 
by the Legislative Assembly.” 


to have been drawn into the debate by venturing 


[Mr. Tiurmawn,] for whose opinions he had a high 
He would say, however, that the views 


ll to the suggestion he (Mr. McC.) had made, had 


Mr. McCLERNAND said, he had not expected | 


i 


failed to change his opinion upon the constitutional 
question involved. Be mee see ao) 
The gentleman from Ohio, in citing the cases ef 
the admission of the inhabitants of Louisiana, 
Florida, and Texas, to citizenship, by the mere‘act .- 
of annexing those Territories to the United States, 
as authority in support of what seems. to'be the 
opinion he has expressed in favor of the constitu- 
tional power of Congress.to establish a special rule 
of naturalization for the alien inhabitants of Oregon, 
has opened a very nice and difficult question——one 
which he (Mr. McC.) would not of course pursue 
at length, and at present. He would say, how- 
ever, upon the question of the legal effect of the 
annexation of a foreign country upon the rights:of 
citizenship in that country, under the Constitution, 
that many eminent statesmen had differed. Some 
had held that as the Constitution pointed out spe- 
cifically the way to naturalize foreigners, no other 
way could be constitutionally made available. for 
the purpose—upon the principle of eapressio unius, 


| est exclusio alterius. Upon this ground, the ided of 


admitting the inhabitants of Texas to citizenship 
by virtue of the act of annexation had been com- 
batted by not a few. 

„Mr. McC. believed these cases to be entirely 
different from the proposition before the commit- 
tee. He believed that a treaty, as in the cases of 
Louisiana and Florida, ora compact, as in the case 
of Texas, might, ipso fucto, by the transfer of ter- 
ritory, transfer the allegiance of the inhabitants of 
the territory, conferring upon them the rights of 
citizenship. He might go farther, snd advance 
what he had not before heard advanced: that where 
one government, by its own act, in’the form of a 
treaty or otherwise; distinctly absolved’ its sub- 
jects or citizens from their allegiance, this Govern- 
ment, in virtue of such consent, might at once in- 
corporate them as citizens of the United. States; 
but that in all cases where such previous allegiance 
had not been released by the act of the foreign 
government, it became necessary to incorporate 
them as citizens in pursuance of that clause of the 
Constitution which provides that ‘ Congress shall 
have power to establish a uniform rule of naturali- 
zation.”? a 

Mr. McC. said he would not affirm the correctness 
of this view, but he threw it out for consideration, 
He would not undertake to say that Congress 
could not at once, by a declaratory act, admit all 
the inhabitants of Oregon to the rights of citizen- 
ship. He would not deny this, whilst he did not 
affirm it. He would only say, that if Congress 
proceeded at all to establish a “ rule” for the natu- 
ralization of aliens in Oregon, it must not be'a‘pat- 
tial or special, but a “uniform rule,’’ in the’ sense 
of the Constitution. The rule must be conformed 
to the general rule in force, or the latter to the one 
proposed, or some other ‘* uniform rule” must:be 
adopted. 

After a few remarks by Messrs. THURMAN, 
CARROLL, BOWLIN, and VINTON, 

Mr. ROOT obtained: the floor, and on his mo- 
tion the committec rose and reported. ` 


APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. McKAY, from the Committee on Ways 
and Means, reported bills of the following titles: 

A bill making appropriations for the civil and 
diplomatic expenses of the Government for the year 
ending June 30, 1848, and for other purposes. 

A bill authorizing the issue of Treasury notes, 
or a loan, and.for other purposes. 

This bill authorizes the President to issue such 
amount of Treasury notes as the exigencies of the 
Government may require, not exceeding in the 
whole amount of notes issued $23,000,000, and 
no note be issued of a less denomination than 
fifty dollars; or to create a loan for the above sum 
at his option. 

These several bills were committed to a Com- 
mitiee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and ordered to be printed. 

Then the House adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Tuxspay, January 12, 1847. 
On motion of Mr. MANGUM, the reading of 
the Journal was dispensed with. ` 
DEATH OF JUDGE PENNYBACKER. 
Mr. ARCHER then rose and addressed the 
Senate as follows: ` oo} 


and happiness, and honor. Sir, it was my desire | 
on that occasion to have mingled a feeble expres- | 
sion-of my regret with the honored lament which į 
burst out from every corner of this Chamber. | 
The subject of this bereavement was reckoned in į 
the number of the very dearest of my friends. I 
felt myself, however, Mr. President, unequal to | 
the discharge of that office, from the overflowing | 
fulness of my feelings. I felt, sir, that [ could not | 
trust myself to attempt to commit to words the 
emotions which were laboring for utterance in my 
bosom. Sir, a correspondent occasion has now | 
occurred, from which it is not my option to exempt 
myself, from the peculiar relation in which I stood | 
to the deceased. Sir, itis not my good fortune— | 
I am not able to say that it is the loss of a particu- | 
lar. friend that I have to present to the Senate. | 
My acquaintance was too short to authorize me to | 
elaim that distinction, though I might have hoped 
that a fuller acquaintance would have authorized me | 
todo so. The subject of the bereavement to which 
T now call your attention stood to me in the relation 
of a most esteemed colleague. On this morning, 
sir, atabout four o’clock, the [Ion. Isaac S. Pesny- 
BACKER departed this life—the victim ofa relentless | 
disease, which resisted all the ministrations of medi- : 
cal skill, and all the efforts of solicitous affection. | 
Yes, sir, like the lamented Barrow, Mr. Penxy- | 
BACKER, too, was in the number of the very young- jį 
est of the members of this body, and promised, by 
the vigor of his general health and constitution, as 
Mr. Barrow did, a very long protraction ofa useful | 
and honorable life. It was in harvest, having just 
yeached the point of maturity, that the sickle has 
been put which has gathered it to the garner of the | 
grave. Inscrutable dispensation of an overruling 
and all-wise Providence! Another, sir, in exactly 
the same circumstances—another associate of our 
body has been stricken down by the insatiable 
spoiler, and gathered to his receptacle of trophies— 
the grave. Sir, it was not my fortune to be per- 
sonally acquainted with Mr. Pennysacxer till he | 
met me on this floor as my colleague; but I learn 
from others that he was born in the most beautiful | 
region of this widely-extended Union—the moun- |} 
tain valley of Virginia. Sir, the population of 
that valley, like that, I believe, of all mountain | 
regions in this country, was marked by primitive | 
simplicity and industrial habits, and he seemed to 
have imbibed from the contact. all that purity of | 
character, and those habits of industry, which are | 
the appropriate characteristics of such regions. | 
My honored colleague was no more than forty-one 
years of age. His merit cannot be better estimated | 
by other evidences than by the fact that he had || 
been a Representative of ‘the State of Virginia | 
upon the floor of the House of Representatives— || 
had filled the office of Federal district judge of his i 
State, and at this early period of life, was elevated |} 
to the second highest distinction known under this j 
Government—a seat on the floor of the Senate of || 
the United States. He came, sir, to my acquaint. | 
ance, heralded by the reputation of the highest 
probity—the soundest understanding, improved by 
habits of labor—the kindest affections, expanding | 
themselves in a large domestic and social sphere— į 
manners so felicitously bland and courteous as to 
prepare the way for that esteem which his character || 
was calculated to impress. Sir, I believe I may ap- | 
peal to every member who with me has knowp him | 
upon this floor—he entirely fulfilled the promise 
of this heraldry in the intercourse which I had | 
with him. I do not affect, Mr. President, to offer |} 
consolation to his bereaved and afflicted family, | 
who are here affording the best of all solace—that | 
of solicitous and affectionate attention in his last | 
moments, - I refer them, sir, for consolation to that || 
High Power which we read sometimes chasteneth, | 
because He loveth, and who has promised unfail- 
pe comfort to those who, with reverence, say: 
Thy will be done, and not mine.” Sir, to that 
power and to. that source of consolation, with all 
reverence on my part, I refer their distresses. I 
now move the ordinary resolutions, which will | 


be read by the Clerk, for. the adoption of the 
Senate. — 

The resolutions were read accordingly, and are 
as follows: 

- Resolved, unanimously, That a committee be ap- 
pointed by the President of the Senate pro tempore, 
to take order for superintending the funeral of the 
Hon. Isaac S. PENNYBACKER, which will take 
place to-morrow, at twelve o’clock, m., and that 
the Senate will attend the same. 

Resolved, unanimously, ‘That the members of the 
Senate, from a sincere desire of showing every 
mark of respect due to the memory of the Hon. 
Isaac S. Pennypacker, deceased, late a member 
thereof, will go into mourning for him one month, 
by the usual mode of wearing crape on the left 
arm. 

Resolved, unanimously, ‘That as an additional 
mark of respect for the memory of the Hon. Isaac 
S. Pennysackenr, the Senate do now adjourn. 

The committee of arrangements consists of Mr. 
Sevier, Mr. Mancum, Mr. Breese, Mr. Crit- 
TENDEN, Mr, Benton, and Mr. WEBSTER. 

The Senate then adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
urspay, January 12, 1847. 

The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 

The SPEAICER announced,as the business first 
in order, the bill which was under consideration 
yesterday forestablishinga ‘Territorial Government 
in Oregon; and, ; 

On motion of Mr. DOUGLASS, the House re- 
solved itself’ into Committee of the Whole on the 


| state of the Union, (Mr. Hamuy, of Maine, in the, 


chair,) and procecded to the consideration of the 
said bill. ` 

The question pending when the committee rose 
yesterday was on the mnendments offered by Mr. 
Vinron to the fifth section, viz: 

First. Strike out the words * first election,” and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘all elections.” 

Secondly. Strike out the words ‘ but the quali- 
‘fications of voters and of holding office, at all sub- 
* sequent elections, shall be such as shall be pre- 
‘scribed by the Legislative Assembly.”’ 

Mr. ROOT, who was entitled to the floor, yield- 
ed it atthe request of— 

Mr. ROCK WELL, of Massachusetts, who said 
that the effect of the above amendments of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, [ Mr. Vinron,] would be, to 
deny to the Legislative Assembly the right hereafter 
to make additional rules and regulations in regard to 
the qualifications of voters. The gentleman said, in 
support of his motion, that no such authority ought 
to be given to the Legislative Assembly; that it 
was without precedent, and ought not now to be 
introduced. Now, Mr. R. apprehended that the 


gentleman, notwithstanding his usual correctness 
i in these matters, was mistaken on this point. 


He 
apprehended that this did but enact the same pro- 
vision which was contained in the laws which had 
made Territories heretofore. In the laws creating 
the Territories of Wisconsin and Iowa precisely 


tive to lowa conformed.] He had not examined 
previous lawsadmitting Territories, but these two— 
Territories most recently admitted into the Union— 
were certainly sufficient precedents to justify the 
action of the committee in this matter, so far as 
precedent would justify it, 

But if it were not so sustained by precedents, 
Mr. R. apprehended that on great principles, con- 
sidering the peculiar position and character of the 
people of Oregon, this provision ought to be intro- 
duced. Why, how did the section stand, as report- 
ed by the committee? That there should be two 
classes of people entitled to vote: one, citizens of 
the United States; the other, persons not natural- 
ized, but who have declared upon oath their inten- 
tion to become citizens, and have taken the oath of 
allegiance to the United States. Now, by the sec- 
tion, as originally reported, the Legislative Assem- 
bly has no right to alter this provision, but they 
have a right to go on and make other securities and 
add other qualifications to the right of voting, if 
they see fit to do it. Now, there is no place for 
this power, except in the Legislative Assembly; 
and the Congress of the United Statcs, by this 
section, propose to delegate this power to the Legis- 


Mr. R. did not intend to say anything further 
upon this precise question. But there was another 
thing in relation to this section, concerning which 
he wished to say a word: it was in reference to the 
amendment which was yesterday, rather incon- 
siderately ,as he thought, adopted by the committee, 
and which it is proposed to carry out in further 
sections of this bill) The effect of that amend- 
ment is to prohibit any person not a citizen of the 
United States from voting at the first clection held 
there. Now, what is the fact? Here isthe Terri- 
tory of Oregon, made up of a variety of population, 
some of them citizens of the Umted States, and 
some ef them not. They have organized a gov- 
ernment there, which suits their purpose, and done 
it undoubtedly by the aid and coöperation of those 
who were not citizens of the United States as well 
as those who were. Now, you send this law 
among them, and say in regard to that portion of 
the inhabitants who are not citizens of the United 
States either by birth or naturalization. You shall 
not vote for the election of the first Legislative As- 
sembly under the authority of the Congress of the 


l| United States, nor until you have gone through 


the regular process of naturalization required by 
our Jaws. Is this proper? Is it likely this wilt 
conduce to the harmony of the new Territory of 


| Oregon? that it will have the tendency to attach 
‘the people of that country to the Government of. , 


the United States? Why, we should consider it 
our interest to do everything which shall concili- 
ate the feeelings and draw out the affections of 
that people, if we expect them to be a part of the 
United States; and the simile was perhaps not too 
strong which was presented by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Bow iy] yesterday, that if you send 
this law among them you send a firebrand, 

Such an amendment, then, should not he adopt- 
ed. Lhope it will not be. I contend that it is 
not a proper provision under the circumstances 
of that Territory, to say that hereafter no person 
except he be a citizen of the United States, either 
by birth or naturalization, shall be allowed to vote. 
If I am correctly informed, in the States of Hlinois, 
Michigan I believe, Jowa, and Wisconsin, it is not 
required as a qualification for an elector that he be 
a citizen of the United States; and although I may 
not approve of this feature of their constitutions; 
yet I cannot advise to send those restrictive pro- 
visions to a people distant, from us by the space of 
one-eighth the circumference of the globe. Now 
they are a people that ought to be allowed, so far 


i| as may be, to govern themselves; the laws of the 
c an A i| United States ought not to interfere with them for 
the same provision was contained. [Mr. R. read į i 
the law creating a Territorial Government in Wis- | 
consin on this point, to which he said the law rela- 


the present any further than is necessary to make 
them a part of this government, and subject to the 
provisions of the ordinance of 1787. Let them 
grow up, as they are growing up there, with all the 
facilities given to them, with the most perfect free- 
dom of action that can be given them, and let not 
the laws of the United States operate as a restric- 
tion and burden, but only as a benefit; and thus it 


| is, and thus only it can be, that that Territory can 
| become a strengthening part of this Confederacy. 


Now, who should be entitled to vote in Oregon? 
Naturalized citizens, undoubtedly. And 1 say, 
farther, such inhabitants of that territory as are 
willing to come forward and, on oath, declare that 
they intend to become citizens of the United States, 
and swear allegiance to the United States, (thereby 
forswearing all other allegiance whatsoever,) shall 


i be allowed to vote and act as those who are entitled. 


to a share of the responsibilities and privileges of 
government; otherwise, for five years, you will 
have some of the most intelligent citizens in Oregon 
deprived of that right. I advocate this principle, 
not as a general principle, but as demanded and 
made proper. by the character of the population of 
this territory, and their position. 

Now; I hope none of these amendments will be 
adopted. ‘This matter has been considered in the 
committee, in the light of the facts ofthe case. It 
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“is-probable that one-tenth, perhaps one-eighth, of 
the inhabitants in the territory of Oregon are not 
citizens of the United States, either by birth or 
naturalization. Well, sir, that is an important part 
‘of that community. Some of them have hereto- 
fore owed allegiance to the Queen of Great Britain; 
but they have a local knowledge, and a particular 

- knowledge, in regard to the interests of that terri- 
tory, which those now going there cannot possess, 
and to which they will be greatly indebted. Now, can 
you nacta law to take from those who have lived 
In Oregon, all interest in the administration of pub- 
lic affairs there? I trust it will not be done. I trust 
that in a large and liberal spirit we will make these 
laws; I trust that we will do nothing to distract, 
to divide; that we will do nothing to make them 
feel our laws as a burden, but everything which 
shall endear them to the United States. 

If I object fo anything in this section, it will be 


that it requires every free cititzen to be ‘ white,” | 


to be allowed to vote. In regard to that great ter- 


` ritory, I would have liked it better, if there had į 
been no, restrictions placed on the human race, and | 


everybody, of whatever shade of color, had been 
` allowed to come in there and build up the institu- 
tions of that country so distant, and on such anew 
-o theatre, in the way in which the providence of God 
» should direct them. But I will not press that sub- 
ject at this time, for it can be of no use to do so. 
¿I expressed the hope, that the amendment yes- 
terday adopted would be reconsidered, and the 
section be allowed to remain as it is. 


be made, in order to meet my views. 


Mr, DOUGLASS here interposed, and the floor | 


‘being yielded, caused to be read a substitute which 
he intended to offer for the whole section, and 
which he hoped would meet the views of the gen- 
tleman and the committee. It is as follows: 


Territory at the time of the passage of this act, and shall 
possess the qnalifications hereinafter prescribed, shall be 
entitled to vote at the first election; but the qualifications 


right of suffrage shail be exercised only by citizens of the 
United States, and those who shall have declared on oath, 
“hefore some court of record, their intention to become such, 
and-shall have taken an oath to support the Constitution of 
the United States and the provisions of this act.” 


Mr. ROCKWELL, (resuming.) I can only 
“gay, I very sincerely hope that this will he adopt- 
ed. This isa matter on which I would not have 
troubled the committee at all, had it not received 
some consideration in the Committee on Territo- 
ries; and when it was attacked so severely yester- 
day, I did suppose there might be some difficulty 
about the matter. 

‘As to the proposition of my friend from New 
York, (Mr. Campsetz,] I beg him to consider 
whether it is worth while to press it in regard to 
this Territory. It is a case which is parallel to no 
case which is likely to avise: a case where there 
is a considerable minority of the most influential 
inhabitants of that Territory who are not citizens 
of the United States; where there is a peculiar rea- 
‚son why they should be allowed a voice in the in- 
-cipient measures of organizing that Territory. 

“The amendments proposed by Mr. Vinron were 
disagreed to. 


Mr. DOUGLASS (chairman of the Territorial | 
Committee) proposed the following modification to | 


the section of the bill under consideration: 

sé That every free white male inhabitant above the age of 
twenty-one years, who shall have been a resident of said 
territory at the time of the pa e of this act, and shall 
possess the qualifications he 
entitled to vote at the first election, bnt the qualifications of 


voters at all subsequent clections shall be such as shall be | 
embly: Provided, That the | 


“preserihed by the Legislative As 7 
right of suffrage shall be exercised only by citizens of the 
United States, and those who shall have declared on oath, 
before some court of record, their intention to become such, 
and shall have taken an oath to support the Constitution of 
the United States and the provisions of this act.” 


This amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. CAMPBELL, of New York, said that 
when he had moved the amendment restricting the 

- right of suffrage to American citizens, he had done 
it in good faith, and he had since seen no cause to 
change his opinion. 
actuated by any view of promoting the ends of 
any particlar party in the country. The amend- 
ment he had moved was not confined to native- 
born citizens, but embraced equally the adopted 
titizens of the United States. A gentleman from 


There may | 
be, however, one technical provision necessary to | 


«That every free white male inhabitant, above the age of t 
twenty-one years, who shall have been a resident of said | 


of voters atall subsequent clections shall be such as shall be | 
prescribed by the Legislative Assembly: Provi’ed, ‘That the 


after prescribed, shall be | 


He disclaimed having been ; 


Missouri [Mr. Bow ry] had charged upon him 
contracted views and a narrow spirit in proposing 
to restrict the bill; but this came with ill grace 
from one who advocated so narrow a definition of 
voters as that with which the bill commenced. 
Mr. C. was willing to stand by the compromises 
of the Constitution: he was not for touching them, 
He thought they had been wisely inserted. The 
question of slavery was one which involved the 
well-being of two races; and he believed, that in 
the providence of God, great good might result 
ultimately to much-injured Africa from the very 
injustice and cruelty to which she had so long been 
subjected. The evil of which she might so justly 
complain might, by His beneficent hand, be made 
the instrument of restoring civilization and the 
blessings of Christianity to her shores. 


Mr. C. adverted to the former occupation of that 


part of Oregon north of the Columbia river by the ; 


Hudson’ Bay Company, and the right conceded to 
them by treaty of the free navigation of the Co- 
lumbia river, and expressed his unwillingness to 
give to the Territory an organic law which should 
be in conflict with or have an injurious aspect to- 
ward our revenue laws. Under the Constitution 
of the United States none could be members of 
that House who were not American citizens; and 
yet it was proposed to give a ‘Territory such a con- 
Stitution that aliens might become members of its 
Legislative Assembly. Ie dwelt on the incon- 


sistency of such a proceeding. He thought that | 


if, as was said, the aliens in Oregon did not amount 


to more than one-tenth of the population, they | 


might be very well content to submit to the same 
laws which bound all the rest of the Union. 

The debate was further continued by Mr. 
ROCK WELL, of Connecticut, who opposed the 
provisions of the bill as in direct violation of the 
spirit, if not of the letter, of the Constituuon, and 
of the laws heretofore passed on the subject of 
naturalization. Should the principles of this bill 
prevail, they might be made to apply to other 
cases hereafter. : 

Mr. BROCK ENBROUGH was reluctant to take 
away the right of voting from those now in the 
Territory. And yet he thought that, as a perma- 
nent arrangement, the people of Oregon ought to 
be subject to the same law of naturalization with 
other people of the United States. ‘The number 
of those now privileged would diminish by death 
trom year to year, while the general law would 
gradually supersede the exception. 


Mr. 15. would offer the following proviso, to be | 


added to the sixth section: 


« Provided, ‘That nothing ia this act shall be construed to || 


give pewer to incorporate a bank or any institution with 
Danking powers, or to borrow money in the name of the 


Territory, or to pledge the faith of the people of the same, j| 


for any lvan whatever, either directly or indirectly? 


Mr. BROCKENBROUGH said that, while 
providing a constitution for the people of Oregon, 
he should hold himself derelict to his duty, did he 
not make an effort to secure the prohibition in the 
amendment. He came from a State which had 


‘Yerritory. 
Mr. McCLERNAND should vote for the pro- 


viso, but wished to explain the reasons why he | 
The question as to the constitu- ; 


should do so. 
tionality of banks created by Territorial Legisla- 
tures had been setded by the United States Su- 
preme Court. Mr. MeC.’s own faith on that sub- 


Legislature what it did not itself possess. 


should give his vote for the proviso. 

The question being taken, the amendmeut pro- 
posed by Mr. Brockensxoven was agreed to. 

The 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th sections were read 
and agreed to; and the L1th section being read— 

Mr. DOUGLASS said that the judges in other 
Territories had originally received $1,500, but 
Congress had raised the salary to $1,800. He 
thought that the judges in Oregon were entitled to 
receive at least as much, if not more, on account 
of their distant situation, and the peculiar circum- 
stances of the country. He would, therefore, 
move to fill the blank in the bill with $2,000. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


lI 


È bake z 19- | changed state of circumstances. 
ject had been, that the constitution did not confer |i 


on Congress the power to create a bank, and that | 
therefore Congress could not confer on a Territorial ; 
Yet, as | 
the Supreme Court had decided differently, he : 


The question being. put, the ayes were. 49, the- 
noes 58.. No quorum. voting. Leas 
On a second count the ayes: 
53. No quorum. atid ees 
A third count being called for, a quo 
length came within the bar, and: the: amen 
was negatived: Ayes 57, noes.60. 9 > 
Mr. DOUGLASS then moved to insert ġ Be 
But this also was negatived.. The blank was 
finally filled with $1,500. Pest Se ag 
Mr. DOUGLASS moved to amend the eleventh: 
section, by adding the following proviso, after the’ 
words * travelled route,” in the thirty-sixth lines. 
viz: 
“Provided, That there shail be but one session’ of the 
Legislature annually, wiess on an extraordinary oceasion 


the Governor shalt think proper to call the Legislature to- 
gether.” ` 


This amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. STEPHEN ADAMS offered to am 
twelfth section, by adding the following: z 
“ Provided, That nothing in relation to slavery in this act- 
shal] be construed as an intention to interfere with the pro- ., 
visions or spirit of the Missouri compromise; but the sare 
is hereby recognised as extending to all territory which may 
hereafter be acquired by the United States.” ve 
Mr. A. said he had no doubt that, as: the bill 
stood, all that part of the territory: referred to in 
his proviso was in reality subject to the Missouri 
compromise; but as it was covered up under the 
general terms used in the section, he wished it’ 
more definitely specified. Taking it for granted 
that gentlemen on both sides were disposed’ to. 
abide by that compromise, he hoped: there would 
be no objection to having it specified in the resolu- 
tion. 
| The CHAIR (occupied by Mr. Hopuims) ruled 
so much of the amendment to be out of order as 
referred to territory other than that of Oregon. 
Mr. ADAMS thereupon said that he would omit 
the words “ acquired or to be acquired.” : 
Mr. THURMAN thought the whole of the | 
! amendment out of order, inasmuch as there wag ` 
ino portion of this Territory of Oregon to.which 
the compromise had any application whatever. ° 
Mr. HAMLIN wished to add to the amendment ` 
| a proviso in the following words: ae 
Provided, Nothing herein. contained on the subject of 
slavery shall he construed as intending to interfere.in.a : 
wise with the provisions or spirit of the Missouri compr 
mise. was 
, Mr. H. said he would vote for the amendment, ` 
without, however, any reference to the Missourt 
compromise whatever. He held that that com- 
promise had nothing to do with the Territory of 
Oregon. He should vote under the belief that the 
compromise had no more application to the Terri- 
tory of Oregon than it had with the Hast Indies; i 


were 58, the n ea: 


end the 


! Gentlemen asked him, why then put it into the 
i bill? He would tell them why: because; if this 
| were not inserted, slavery would creep: into. this ` 
territory as certainly as ever Satan crept -into the- 
garden of Eden. He should therefore voté for it 
with all cheerfulness, because he was willing there 
should be no mistake. : For one, he regarded’ that 
the Missouri compromise did not apply to or in the 
least affectany territory in the Union at the time it 
took place. Whatwasit? It was a compromise 
between two sides of this House and of the coun- 
try, effected by drawing a line along the latitude of 
36° 30’, separating so much of Louisiana as should. 
be open to slavery from that part of it from which 
slavery was to be forever excluded. Now, it was 
| obvious that, on every principle of justice, when 
other territory was to be taken in, the compromise 
line must be run on a different parallel to suit the 
My. H. hadde- 
' sired to have the principle of this compromise 
| introduced into Texas, and made a condition of: 
her annexation to the Union. But he had been 
| told by gentlemen who. opposed it that this would 
be unnecessary, because a part of that State must 
be free by the law of Heaven, it not being adapted 
to a slave population: and finally the compromise 
was in that case refused, and slavery was now 
lawful in every part of Texas. It was time now 
that it should be fully understood; that the resolu- 
tion had been taken, and would prevail in all the 
free States of this Union, that there should be no 
more slave territory admitted into the Union or 
suffered to exist there. ‘That doctrine would pre- 
vail; and wo, wo to the man coming from any one of 
those States who should not govern hiraselfaccord= 
‘ingly. He might, possibly, escape for a time, for 
i ashort time; but, as surely as he had an existence, 
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the-resistless tide of public sentiment in the North 
would. roll over him and finally overwhelm him 


forever, 
My. H. should vote for the amendment because 


it was right, not because he believed that the com- 
promise had anything to do with this territory. 

Mr. ADAMS now: withdrew his amendment, 
(and the proviso fell with it.) 

Mr. BURT moved to amend the 12th section, in 
the 7th line, between the word ‘and’ and the word 
“shall,” by adding the following words: 

“Inasmuch as the whole of the said territory lies north 
of 36° 30 north latitude, known as the line of the Missouri 
compromise.” i 

Mr. B: was about to state his reasons’ in favor 
of this amendment, when— 

On motion of Mr. BAYLY, the committee rose. 


DEATH OF JUDGE PENNYBACKER. 


. The Senate notified the House of Representa- 
tives by their Secretary of the death of the Hon. 
Isaac S. PENNYBACKER, late a Senator in Congress 
from the State of Virginia. 

Whereupon Mr. McDOWELL, of Virginia, 
rose and addressed the House as follows: ` 


I rise, Mr. Speaker, to perform, for an honored | 
and valued colleague, lately representing our native 


and common State in the other branch of this 
national assembly, the same sad and melancholy 
office which he himself performed in his place less 
than a.year ago for my own kinsman and imme- 
diate predecessor here. Irise to say—what I know 
will be felt with sensibility by those who hear me, 
and what will send a pang to the hearts of thou- 
sänds who do not—that Isaac S. PENNYBACKER, 
one of the Senators from Virginia, is no more! 
Whatever, under the guidings of Providence, or 
inthe fulfilled and cheering promise of his outset, 
he might have become in the lofty career which 
the confidence of his country had assigned him, 
that career is now over; his expectations and his 
efforts in it are now ended, and the silence and 
seal of death are forever upon him. 

He was seized and snatched away from his labors 
almost before he had begun them, but not before 


the modest and ingenuous qualities of his nature | 
had been seen, or before he had shown himself, in | 


all the safest, soundest, and purest virtues of a 
public man, to be worthy of all acceptation. He 
was comparatively young—less than forty-two 
years of age—so that he came to the eminent sta- 
tion which he filled precisely at that period of life 
when the body and mind, in their complex action 
upon one another, codperate the best, and when 


man is most capable of building up the richest | 


monuments of usefulness and fume for his country 
and himself. He was born in Shenandoah county, 
Virginia—was educated to the profession of law, 
which he entered upon in early manhood, and 


practised with a high and progressive reputation | 


notil he was called upon to represent his native 


district in Congress, from whence, at the end of | 
his first representative term, he was transferred, | 


by appointment of the President ‘and Senate, to 


the district court of Western Virginia, and was | 


thence again transferred, but a year ago, by the 
Legislature of that venerable Commonwealth, to 


the responsible and final post, from all the honors, | 


and counsels, and toils, of which he has now been 
removed by that mysterious and Gracious Power 
which governs us all, to another, and I would 
reverently hope, to.a better world. s 

He was always a student—an ardent and de- 
voted student. The study of his profession espe- 
cially, as [learn from his more intimate friends, 
was both his habit and his enjoyment; and hence 
it was that he became not only eminently qualified 
by his learning and his love of investigation for 


judicial labors, but that the whole texture of his | 


mind became gradually and essentially judicial 
also. 


man—he was more than all these; he was a sound, 
irreproachable, trustworthy, and honest man; 
never—and I speak it with emphatic utterance— 


never bringing upon any human face, by any act | 
of his, either the blush of shame or the stain of a | 
tear. Wherever his avocations or his duties called | 


him, it was the cheering lot of this excellent man 
to be always surrounded by friends—friends who 
respected and who loved him. And, having thus 
lived a life of probity and of peace upon earth, he 
has gone, in the meridian of his day, to the tomb, 


He thought with care, with system, with | 
clearness, with rectitude, and he thought to results. | 
A sound lawyer, a wise judge, a trusted states- | 


without a solitary reproach to follow, or a solitary 
enemy to forgive him. 

Like his late and lamented colleague from Lou- 
isiana, [Mr. Barrow,] he was stricken down in all 
the pride of his physical power, and in the full; 
maturity of his brightest manhood; like him he 
was crushed by an unexpected and a startling 
blow, and sharing side by side with one another, į 
as they did, the hopes: of their country and the 
joys of freshest life, how sad, how strange, how 
admonitory, is it to us all to see them parted by 
death for a season, and then grouped and gathered 
again as companions for the grave! Unlike that ! 
Senator, however, my honored colleague breathed 
his last in the bosom of his family, and had his 
forlorn and solitary pathway to another world 
soothed by the presence and comforted by the aid 
of all who were dearest to him in this. Here 1 1s, 
in the breaking up of that tender and holy bond 
which bring wife and children to the pillow of the 
dying husband and father, that we find a bitter- 
ness in death to which the rupture of ail other rela- 
tions isas nothing. But it is not for us to look upon 
this private scene; it is not for us to go into the | 
sanctuary of this sorrow, nor listen to that ery of 
anguish and brokenness of heart which is there. 
As frail and dying and Christian men, however, 
we cannot think upon such distress without sym- 
pathy and awe, nor without an involuntary appeal 
to him who is the Father and Saviour of us all, jj 
that he would spread the shelter of his wing for the 
poor sufferers who are weeping and bleeding under 
the stroke of his power. 

To us who are here, this lesson after lesson on 
our own mortality is too solemn and too sacred to į 
be lost. If we are provident and wise, as we know | 
that we are immortal, let us take these lessons as | 
so many providences, mercifully and seasonably |; 
sent for our good; and, flushed as we now are with | 
all the energies and hopes of life, be it our part to |) 
seek for and to seize upon that hope, blessed above j; 
every other—that hope “which travels through | 
nor quits us when we die;’’? which unites the last | 
throb of expiring nature with the first one of never- 
ending joy. 

“To inan in this, his trial state, 
The privilege is given, 
When tossed by waves of human fate, 
‘Lo anchor fast on Heaven.”? 

With these remarks, Mr. Speaker, I move the 
resolutions which will be offered by one of my 
colleagues. 

Resolved, That this House has heard with deep | 
sensibility the announcement of the death of the |} 
Hon. Isaac S. Pennysacker, a Senator in Con- 
gress from the State of Virginia. | 

Resolved, That as a testimony of respect for the || 
memory of the deceased, the members and officers || 
of this House will wear the usual badge of mourn- 
ing for thirty days. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this Flouse in 
relation to the death of the Hon. Isaac S. Penny- 
BACKER, be communicated to the family of the de- 
ceased by the Clerk. 

Resolved, That this House will attend the fune- | 
ral of the deceased in a body; and, as a further 
mark of respect for his memory, that it do now | 
adjourn. | 

"The resolutions were adopted, and the House | 
accordingly adjourned. 

PETITIONS, &c. 

Petitions, memorials, &c., were presented and | 
referred, under the rule, as follows: | 

By Mr. HUNGERFORD: The petition of Augustus Ford, l 
praying for the refunding or $83 15, erroneously paid into | 
the treasury. i 

By Mr. ASHMUN: The petition of the heirs of Jo- 
seph Marguard, deceased, late of Newburyport, Massachu- 
setts, praying the allowance of payment of his share of the 
forfeitures ineurred in the seizure and condemnation of 
certain goods illegally imported during the war with Great 

ntan. 

By Mr. DE MOTT: The petition of William Wickham, | 
of Sodus, New York, praying to be indemnified for a dwel- || 
ling-house burnt by the British troops in 1813. Also, the |} 
petition of Jacob Kerr, of Seneca Falls, New York, for | 
compensation for four revolutionary bounty land warrants | 
erroneously patented to another. | 

By Mc. J. A. ROCKWELL: The petition of sundry citi- | 
zens of Thompson, Counecticut, and Southbridge, Massa~ | 
chusctts, for the extension of the post-route from Providence, ; 
Rhode Island, to Thompson, Connecticut; from said Thomp- | 

| 
} 
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son, through the post villages of Fisherville, New Boston, 
Southbridge, Sturbridge, and Bainfield, to the Palmer depôt, 
on the Boston and Albany depôt. 

By Mr. MARTIN, of Wisconsin : The petition of citizens 
of Edwardsville, Wisconsin, praying that preémption be 
allowed them of the village lots on which they reside. 


By Mr. McCLELLAND: The claim of Robert Abbott, for 
depredations committed by the Potawattomie and Ottawa 
Indians... Also, the claim of Conrad Ten Eyck, for aliow- 
ance at the treaty with the Potawattomie Indians. 

By Mr. PILLSBURY: The memorial of volunteers in 
Captain Gillespie’s. company of ‘Texas, for losses, &c., in 
the present war. 

By Mr. PENDLETON: The petition of certain citizens 
of the District, in relation to the “Long Bridge” across the 
Potomac. 

By Mr. JAMES BLACK: The petition of the President 
and Professors of Dickinson College, asking a reduction of 
the duties imposed by the tariff of 1846 on certain books. 

By Mr. PERRILL: The papers in the case of Gardner 
Herring, for an invalid pension. Also, the papers in the 
case of James Coe, for an invalid pension. 

By Mr. J. G. CHAPMAN: The petition of Robert K, 
Nevitt and others, citizens of Maryland and the District of 
Columbia, for an act against obstructions in Potoinac river 
and the Eastern Branch. 

By Mr. WINTHROP: ‘The petition of Mrs. Sarah Chase, 
of Somerset, Massachusetts, for the payment of the French 
indemnities. Also, the petition of John P. Andrews, of 
Salem, Massachusetts, for the settlement of our differences 
with Mexico. 

By Mr. JAMES B HUNT: The memorial of 136 citizens 
of the State of Michigan, for the establishment of a post- 
route from Grand Blane, by Long Lake and Linden, to Ar- 
gentine, in the county of Genesee and State of Michigan. 

By Mr. GRINNELL: The remonstrance of R. R. Crocker 
and 95 citizens of New Bedford, Massachusetts, against the 
repeal of the pilot law of 1837. Also, the petition of citi- 
zens of Edgartown, for placing buoys in the harbor at that 

lace. 

By Mr. CRANSTON: The petition of E. N. Vernon and 
others, praying tor indemnity for French spoliations. 

By Mr. WENTWORTH: The petition of Reuben Taylor, 
heir of Ezekiel Taylor, of Chicago, in the State of Ilinois, 
praying remuneration for services rendered by said Ezekiel 
‘Taylor in the revolutionary war. 

By Mr. WILLIAM W. CAMPBELL: The petition of 
Willian Hogan, administrator, &c., for the payment of debt 
due from United States. 

By Mr. DOBBIN: The memorial of Thomas D. Hogg, as 
one of the heirs of John Hogg, praying indemnification for 
spoliations committed by France prior to 1800. 

By Mr. J. H. CAMPBELL: The petition of sundry citi- 
zens of the city and county of Philadelphia, praying that a 
portion of the public lands may be appropriated for construct- 
iag railroads from the Atlantic rivers to the Mississippi, and 
remonstrating against the free gift of the public domain. 

By Mr. McCLEAN: The memorial of the President and 
Faculty of Pennsylvania College, for the restoration of the 
right to import books and philosophical apparatus free of 
duty which was taken away by the act of August, 1846. 
Also, the petition of James Oldbam, of the city of Baltimore, 
arevolutionary soldier, for a pension. Also, the memorial 
of Mrs, Susan Causten, widow of Isaac Causten, for indem- 
nity for French spoliations prior to 1800. Also, the petition 
of the children of Mrs, Margaret Henderson, of Carlisle, 
Penn., for arrears of pension due their mother. 


IN SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY, January 13, 1847. 


The Senate met to-day for the purpose of pay- 
ing the last tribute of respect to the remains of the 
Hon. Isaac S. PENNYBACKER, late a Senator from 
the State of Virginia. í 

About twenty minutes to one o’clock the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the members of the 
Cabinet entered the Senate Chamber, and having 
been received by Mr. Arcuison, the President of 
the Senate pre tem., were conducted to the seats 
provided for them. Immediately afterwards, the 
Chief Justice and Associate Justices of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, attended by its 
officers, the Diplomatic Corps, and Adjutant Gen- 
eral Jones, the only representative of the army now 
at the seat of Government, entered and took their 
seats. Then came the coffin containing the re- 
mains of the deceased, followed by the mourning 
relatives, the Delegation from Virginia, and the 


| House of Representatives, attended by its officers. 


The services were commenced by the Rev. Mr. 
Sprote, Chaplain of the House of Representatives, 
who read the 14th chapter of the book of Job; the 
Rev. Mr. Sricer, Chaplain of the Senate, then offer- 
ed up an appropriate prayer; and Rev. Mr. Spro.tz 
preached the sermon, from Job xiv. 14: “Ifa 
man die, shall he live again ?’’ 

The remains of the deceased were removed to 
the hearse, and conveyed to the place of interment, 


i (the Congressional Burying Ground,) the proces- 


sion being formed before the eastern front of the 


| Capitol, and moving in the following order: 


The Chaplains of both Houses. 
Physicians who attended the deceased. 
Committee of arrangements: 
Mr. Sevier, Mr. Crittenden, 
Mr. Mangum, Mr. Benton, 
Mr. Breese, ‘Mr. Webster. 
Pall-bearers: 
Mr. Butler, Mr. Evans, 
Mr. Johnson, of Må., Mr. Cass, 
Mr. Rusk, Mr. Huntington. 
The family and friends of the deceased. 
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The Senator and Representatives. from the State of 
Virginia, as mourners. 
The Sergeant-at-arms of the Senate. 

The Senate of the United States, preceded by the 
Vice President or President of the Senate 
pro tempore, and their Secretary. 

The Sergeant-at-arms of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The House of Representatives, preceded by their 
Speaker and Clerk. 

The President of the United States. 

The Heads of Departments. 

The Chief Justice and Associate Justices of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and its officers. 
The Diplomatic Corps. 

Judges of the United States. 

Officers of the Executive Departments. 
Officers of the Army and Navy. 

The Mayor of Washington. 

Citizens and strangers. 


On the arrival of the procession at the burial 
ground, the remains were temporarily placed in the 
Congressional vault; the Rev. Mr. Spro.e repeat- 
ing a portion of the Methodist Episcopal burial 
service, 

After an absence of about an hour and a half, 
the Senate returned to its Chamber; and, on mo- 
tion, 

The Senate adjourned 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, January 13, 1847. 

No business was transacted this day, the House 
having, immediatelay after the reading of the Jour- 
nal, adjourned to the Senate Chamber to attend 
the funeral of the late Senator PENNYBACKER. 


IN SENATE. 
Tuorspay, January 14, 1847. 
The Vice Presiwwent, having recovered from his 
recent slight indisposition, resumed the chair this 
morning. 


The Journal of Monday was read and approved. 


A message was received from the President of 
the United States by the hands of his Private Sec- 
retary, informing the Senate that he had approved 
and signed “An act to encourage enlistments in the 
regular army.’” . A 

Also, several messages in writing. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate 
a communi from the War Department, trans- 
mitting a list of all persons employed in the In- 
dian Department, with their compensation, for the 
year 1846; which was ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS. 


Mr. DICKINSON presented the petition of Ja- | 


cob Latting, praying indemnity for French spolia- 
tions prior to 1800; which was referred to the 
select committee on that subject. 

My. DIX presented the memorial of the Seneca 
Indians residing upon the Tonawanda reservation, 
in the State of New York, praying that they may 
be exempted from the operation of the treaties of 


January 15, 1838, and May 20, 1842, between the | 


United States and the Seneca Indians; which was 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland, presented the 
petition of Rodolphine Claxton, widow of Alexan- 
der Claxton, deceased, an officer of the navy of the 


United States, praying a renewal of her pension; | 


which was referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

Also, the memorial of the administrator of Hugh 
‘Thompson, deceased, praying indemnity for French 
spoliations prior to 1800; which was referred to 
the select committee on that subject. 


RESOLUTIONS. 
Mr. JARNAGIN submitted the following reso- 


lution; which was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: : 
Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed 


to communicate to the Senate such correspondence. 


with, and reports of, officers of the army or agents 
of the Government, on file in any branch of his 
department, as may afford information as to the 
agreement with the Seminole Indians yet in Florida, 
under which they are permitted to remain in said 
State, and as to the numbers and condition of such 
Indians; and likewise any information in his de- 
partment in relation to the practicability of re- 


moving said Indians west, and of the best means 
of effecting such removal. 


Mr. WOODBRIDGE submitted the following 
resolutions; which were considered by unanimous 
consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury 
report to the Senate all such surveys as may here- 
tofore have been made under the authority of the 
United States, of the private land claims at the 


| Sault de Ste. Marie; and also of such reservations 


for military purposes as may have been made by 
the President of the United States at said Sault de 
Ste. Marie, in the State of Michigan, showing the 
connexion of the same with said private land 
claims. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury 
report to the Senate all such surveys (or maps 


| thereof ) as may heretofore have been made of the 


private land claims in the lower peninsula of Mich- 
igan, &c., showing their connexion with the gen- 
eral surveys of the public lands, and especially the 
surveys thereof of ‘Greely and of Fletcher,” and 
such as may have been made in the county of 
Michilimackinac. 

Mr. ATHERTON submitted the following res- 
olution; which was, on his motion, referred to the 
Committee on Commerce: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Warjbe directed 
to furnish, on a reduced scale, a copy of the late 
survey of the harbor of Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, by the corps of Topographical Engineers, 


|i and a copy of the report of the survey. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


+ 

Mr. PHELPS, from the Committee of Claims, 
made adverse reports upon the petitions of John P. 
Baldwin, the sureties of William Estis, and of 
Daniel Homans. 

Mr. P., from the same committee, reported a bill 
for the relief of William E. Davis and Mary Ann 
his wife. 

Also, a bill for the relief of Hobson Johns. 

Mr. JARNAGIN, from the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs, reported a bill for the relief of Samuel 
W. Bell, a native of the Cherokee nation. 

Mr. J., from the same committee, made an ad- 
verse report upon the petition of Benjamin Craw- 
ford. 

Mr. BREESE, from the Committee on Public 
Lands, to which had been referred the bill to com- 
promise the claims of the heirs of John Smith, T., 
under a Spanish grant, reported the same back, 
without amendment. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD, from the Committee on Na- 
val Affairs, reported a bill to provide for the settle- 
mentof the claim of Walter R. Johnson against the 
United States. 

Mr. CAMERON, from the same committee, 
reported a bill for the relief of the heirs of John 
Paul Jones, 

Mr. ASHLEY, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, reported a bill for the relief of Milledge 
Golphin, executor of the last will and testament of 
George Golphin, deceased. 

Mr. BAGBY, from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, to which had been referred the bill from 
the House for the relief of Dr. Clark Lillybridge, 
reported the same back without amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland, from the Com- 
mittee on Claims, reported a bill authorizing the 
payment of a sum of money to Robert Purkis, 

Also, a bill for the relicf of Erskine & Eichel- 
berger. 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, (on leave,) in- | 


troduced a bill for the relief of the estates of Ben- 


jamin Metoyer and François Gaiennie, deceased; | 


which was read twice, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. J. also, (on leave,) introduced a bill for the 
relief of the Red River Railroad Company; which 
was read twice, and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. JARNAGIN, from the Committee on In- | 


dian Affairs, to which was referred the bill autho- 


rizing persons to whom reservations of land have | 


been made under Indian treaties to alienate the 
same in fee, reported the same back without 
amendment. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD, from the Committee on Na- 
val Affairs, reported a bill to provide for the ap- 
pointment of an. additional number of assistant 
surgeons in the navy. 


Also, a bill limiting the. operation. of thé act-of 
4th March, 1842, making appropriations for the 
naval service of the year 1842, : ae 

Mr. CAMERON, from the same: committee, 
reported a bill to provide for the constriction of 
floating dry-docks at Philadelphia, and Ports 
mouth, New Hampshire. : 


INCREASE OF THE ARMY. 


Mr. BENTON, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, reported the bill, from the House, to raise 
for a limited time an additional military force; and 
for other purposes, with an amendment. ; 

Mr. B. stated that he was instructed by. the 
committee to ask the Senate to. take up the Dill for 
consideration now. f 

No objection being made, and the amendment of 
the committee having been read, as follows: 

t Provided, also, That one or more of the regiments ofin- 
fantry authorized to be raised. by this section, may, at the 
discretion óf the President, be organized and equipped as 
voltigeurs and as foot riflemen, and be provided with a rocket 
and mountain howitzer hattery:”? 

The Senate proceeded to consider the bill as in 
committee of the whole. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN, 
House, or the Senate bill? 

The CHAIR. Itis the bill from the House. 

The question was then taken, and the amend- 
ment was agreed to. 
mae CAMERON called for the réading of the 

il, 

The bill having been rend, 

Mr. CAMERON submitted the following as an 
additional section to the bill: ` 

‘And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury be directed to issue a warrant for a half section of land 
to every officer, non-commissioned officer, musician, and 
private, who shall serve in the army of the United States 
during the present war with Mexico, or shall volunteer and 
enlist to serve during the war, and shall be honorably dis~ 
charged before its termination; the said land warrants to be 
located upon any land belonging to the United States that 
may be subject to private entry.” 

Mr. BENTON said he thought this bill ought 
to be allowed to pass without being embarrassed 
with any extrinsic matter. The committee desired 
the passage of the bill without delay. The amend- 
ment introduced a subject not necessarily connected 
with this bill. He hoped the Senator would offer 
his proposition at some other time, and not retard 
the passage of this bill by offering it now. 

Mr. CAMERON said he could not consent to 
withdraw his amendment. He did not regard it 
as embracing any extrinsic matter; but, on the con- 
trary, entirely appropriate to the bill. He was 
desirous that those of our fellow-citizens who. in- 
tended to join the army might know what they had 
to expect. The soldier who fought the battles ofhis 
country was deserving of reward, and, as this Gov- 
ernment possessed abundance of lands, he thought 
no better disposition could be made of a portion of 
them than in rewarding the bravery and patriotism 
of the soldiers. He had the honor of calling the 
attention of the Senate to this subject in the carly 
part of the session. He had submitted a resolution, 
which was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs; but no report had as yet been made upon 
it. Andif he did not press the subject now, in 
connexion with that bill, he was afraid the poor 
soldiers would get nothing more for their services 
than the mere pay and rations allowed them by 
law. They had plenty of land to spare, and the 
brave soldiers well deserved and well earned the 
bounty he proposed to give them. He did not 
believe that any one could seriously object to a 
proposition so manifestly just, and he was sure it 
sei mect a hearty response in the other Cham- 

er. 

Mr. BENTON remarked that this was a bill : 


Is this the bill from the 


| which had passed through the House of Repre- 


sentatives for the express purpose of raising an 
additional force which it was requisite should be 
immediately employed in the prosecution of the 
present war. The proposition of the Senator was 
one which would require mature deliberation in 
order to make it effective, and should therefore 
form a separate and distinct enactment. 

Mr. CAMERON said this was a bill to raise 
men for the army; and as he knew he should have 
no better opportunity of effecting his object, and 
no more appropriate bill to which it could be at- 


į tached, he must persist in pressing his amend- 


ment. 
Mr. WESTCOTT suggested to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, that it would be better to make the 
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‘quantity of ‘land to be granted to each soldier a 
quarter section’ instead of a half section. 

Mr. CAMERON expressed his willingness: to 
adopt the modification, and his amendment was 
modified accordingly. 

Mr. CASS. Is it intended to be given to every 
officer and private in the regular army ? 

Mr. CAMERON proceeded to observe, that his 
great object in this matter was, to give land to the 
private soldiers; and he was willing it should be 
confined to them and to the non-commissioned 
officers. He would therefore strike out the word 
** officer.” ` 

The amendment was accordingly so amended. 

Mr. BENTON said, that if the Senator would 
not withdraw his proposition, he had only to 
remind the Senate that, in every act passed by 
Congress granting land for any purpose, a pro- 
vision was usually inserted to guard against such 
lands falling into the hands of speculators; and yet | 
here was a naked proposition for granting land 
without one solitary provision for such purpose. 
He considered the amendment now presented, 
therefore, as equivalent to an act, on the part of 
Congress, making a present of nine-tenths, or 
perhaps of ninety hundredths, of all the land pro- 
posed to be given under this amendment to specu- | 
lators. He was totally averse to such a proceed- 
ing. He desired that the necessary guards should | 
accompany the enactment. | 

Mr. CAMERON said he would be very happy | 
that the Senator would put as many guards upon | 
it as he pleased, in order to keep the lands out of 
the hands of speculators; but as to any such dan- 
ger as the Senator seemed to apprehend, he had 
no fears, It might be supposed, with equal justice, 
that speculators would possess themselves of the 
clothing of the army furnished them by the Gov- | 
ernment. He took it for granted that the ranks 
of the army would he filled by men of sense—men | 
who knew enough to take care of their own in- 
terests. Flesaw in the streets to-day a poor fellow, | 
who had been serving in the army and fighting the | 
battles of his country, and who had been disabled 
in battle, reduced to the necessity of asking alms. | 
If that man had a quarter section of land given 
him, he would be beyond the necessity of appeal- | 
ingto the charitable to relieve his wants. He hoped | 
the amendment would be adopted, and, if Sena- 
tors believed that guards were necessary, they 
might be added. | 

Mr. PHELPS said he certainly had no objec- ! 
tion to any proper provision that might be pro- | 
posed to encourage enlistments in the army; but 
he could not perceive the propriety of giving to the | 


. p Pe | 
gratuity contemplated by this provision. It seemed ; 


to him altogether uncalled for, and altogether with- | 
out precedent; for, if he understood the proposi- ;; 
tion, it was to bestow this gratuity upon all the | 
oflivers of the army, without distinction. Although | 
he was prepared to go for any inducement to the 
citizens of this country to enter into the military f 
service, he was not exactly prepared for a proposi- | 
tion to bestow this gratuity on those already in the || 
service. There was another difficulty: the amend- |! 


ment proposed to bestow the gratuity upon ail who |}. 


might volunteer. Now, if he was correctly in- | 
formed, a vast number throughout the county had | 
volunteered whose services were not accepted. | 
Before he could vote in favor of sucha grant, it || 
would be necessary that it should be confined to | 
those who actually entered the service. It ought || 
not to be given to all who volunteered, whether i| 
they had been in service or not. He thought the | 
proposition required amendment in this particular. 

The VICE PRESIDENT being about to put 
the question upon the adoption of the amend- 
ment— 

Mr. CAMERON demanded the yeas and nays; ¿į 
and they were ordered. : 

Mr. CRITTENDEN desired, before the vote | 
was taken, to say a single word, 
strained to express his opposition to this amend- ; 


| 


i 
t 
| 
1 


j 


ment in its present form. He was satisfied, that if || 
his friend from Pennsylvania would give the sub- l! 
ject a little more reflection he would come to the || 
conclusion. that it would be extremely injudicious |! 


to adopt it. It was a provision granting a war- | 
rant for a quarter section of land to every soldier, |: 
Was the Secretary of War to locate this land | 
wherever he thought fit? What sort of a warrant |! 
was it tobe? Hitherto it has been the practice to || 
prescribe how the land should be patented. The || 


+ A 5 = 1i 
officers of the regular army, already in service, the | 


terms of the grant under this amendment were al- 
together too large for any practical purpose of le- 
gislation.. All this should be made the subject of 
very precise and restrictive legislation. Again: 
this amendment secmed to be defective in another 
particular; as he understood its meaning, no sol- 
dier was to have this bounty except those who 
were honorably discharged before the termination 
of the war. This he presumed was not the inten- 
tion of the Senator from Pennsylvania. But this 
was a trifling error. The other was the material 
objection in his opinion. He thought, therefore, 
in order that all those who concurred with him in 
his views upon this subject might have an oppor- 
tunity to act together, it would be better not to 
adopt this proposition at present. The error to 
which he had alluded, if it were an error, was with 
him a very material objection to its adoption. 

Mr. CASS desired to make one suggestion to 
the honorable Senator from Pennsylvania; and it 
was, that he had omitted a very important class. 
He believed the amendment did not embrace the 
heirs of those who died in service. They ought 
to be the sharers if a bounty were given. And 
another thing struck him as being irregular. Ht 
occurred to him that the Secretary of War would 
be the proper officer to issue these warrants. 

Mr. CAMERON observed that he was willing 
to make any alteration which honorable Senators 
might desire, so as to carry out his intention, 
which was to grant the land to the soldiers. He 
hoped his proposition would not be rejected on 
account of trifling omissions which a mere verbal 
amendment would rectify. 

The Senator from Kentucky was mistaken in 
his opinion that the amendment was not sufficiently 
explicit. sie had drawn it up with great care, and 
after much deliberation. He was anxious that it 
shouid pass. 
and was willing to do anything to make it accepta- 
ble to the Senate. 

Mr. ARCHER said that, in a matter of this im- 
portance, where so large a quantity of the public 
domain was to be granted, he held that somewhat 
more attention ought to be given to the manner in 
which the grant should. be made. It appeared to 
him to be a subject for distinct and grave deliber- 
ation, as much so as the bill itself which it was 
proposed to amend. Fle thought it would be bet- 
ter, therefore, for the honorable Senator to refer 
the subject to the Military Committee, with in- 
structions to report upon it. He should dissent 
from the amendment in its present form, although 
he was disposed to vote for it at the proper time, 
and when it had been subjected tq more mature 
consideration. 

Mr. ALLEN said he did not suppose that it 
was the desire of the mover of this proposition 
to put any member of that body in a false posi- 
tion before the country upon a question so impor- 
tant. Lie took it for granted that the Senator had 


i| moved it mainly with the view ot promulgating 


his own particular views upon this subject, and 
he judged so from the fact that what haa already 
passed since the amendment bad been read indi- 
cated the immature consideration which the mover 
of the amendment had bestowed upon his own 
offspring. ‘Three times already had his friend 
from Pennsylvania, without a word of explana- 
tion, accepted modifications; and he would name 


another ditcuity, which he had no doubt wouid ! 


elicit from the honorable Senator as ready a con 
seut to amend as the others had done. It was, 
that his proposition did not include a solitary man 
who served one year. It did not embrace those 
men who fought at Monterey. It included those 
who should inlist hereafter, but not these who 
had already served. The honorable Senator, he 


was sure, did not wish to exclude these men; ii 
therefore, he would at once sce the necessity ofi 


enlarging his proposition. He did not believe 
there was a disposition on the part of the Senate 
to evade this question. He did not believe there 
was any such parsimonious spirit in that body as 
to induce them to withhold the most liberal dona- 
tions of land to the men engaged in the service of 
their country. He was ready to vote, and he had 


/ no doubt the entire body would vote, large and 
| liberal grants for those who had served one year, 


as well as those who should serve during the war. 


There could be no doubt as to the disposition of | 


every Senator to make liberal donations to the 
soldiers. There was now before the Senate a 
resolution looking to the same object as was con- 


He had thought of it a long time, ; 


templated by the amendment, and a similar prop- 
osition had been made in the House, and referred 
to acommittee, with a view of having a system 
devised in detail, so as to convey the bounty of 
the nation directly and efficiently to the individ. 
uals for whose benefit it was designed. 

The object of the restrictive provisions, which 
had been alluded to by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, was to prevent any accidents which might 
occur from depriving the poor soldiers of the land 
after it had been granted them. But the gentle- 
man had furnished no restrictive provisions in hig 
amendment. Nearly or quite all of them would 
vote for a large donation to all those who should 
serve either during the whole war or a part of it, 
as well as to the widows and orphans of the fallen 
soldiers. No one could doubt the disposition of 
that body to do this. Wherefore, then, that prop- 
osition in such an unusual and crude shape? 
Why attach it to a bill which the exigencies of 


j the country loudly demanded—a bill to recruit 


not the volunteers, but the regular army? The 
object contemplated by his friend from Pennsyl- 
vania, as had been suggested, required a system, 
and not a single proposition. He would give the 


i largest tract of land as a bounty to the soldier, 


Mr. A. was one of those who believed that, as 
between the Government and citizen, great liberali- 
ty should be observed, more especially as regarded 
the uncultivated soil of this country. He knew 
of no better use that could be made of the public 
domain than to reward the brave and patriotic men 
who had volunteered to serve inthis war. He had 
himself submitted a proposition to that effect—a 
proposition extending to a large class not included 
in that now offered by his friend from Pennsylva- 
nia. And here he was reminded of another diffi- 
culty in the Senator’s proposition. Was the same 
appropriation to be given to those who served du- 
ring the whole war as to those who served only 
during a part? Instead of having a system, as 
they must necessarily have, in order to carry out 
properly the purposes of a donation of this kind, 
they had but a naked proposition presented. It 
seemed to him, therefore, that it was altogether out 
of place. Let the Senator designate his plan with 
more precision, and form a syrametrical system, 
and he should have his supoort. 

Mr. CAMERON said he did not pretend to that 
maturity of judgment in matters of this kind which 
the Senator from Ohio possessed; but he did pre- 
tend to know what he was about as a Senator rep- 
resenting one of the States of this Union. The 
remarks of the honorable Senator} he thought, 
were as immature and out of place as the Senator 
had declared his proposition to be. The honorable 
Senator was not to be the judge of his action in that 
body, nor to characterize his proposition as undi- 
gested and out of order. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator will allow me to 
correct a mistake into which he has fallen. I did 


| not say it was out of order, but I say, as part and 


parcel of a system for prosecuting this war, it is 
out of place. Ido not speak of it with any want 
of respect to the Senator, but I speak of it in re- 
gard to its connexion with the prosecution of the 
war, 

Mr. CAMERON replied, that the uniform course 
of his life had been to permit rebuke from no man. 
He would not permit any one to say that his prop- 
osition was ‘ out of order’? and ‘ê out of place.” 


; He had said that he was willing to accept of any 
; amendment which would enable them better to 


accomplish the object in view. He had already 
accepted several amendments, because he wished 
for harmonious action. The Senator from Ohio 
had said that this bill was not to provide for the 
volunteers. He would inform him that it was the 
intention of the Government to take whole bodies 
of volunteers and incorporate them with the regu- 
lar army. It was important that the soldiers 


| Should now know what bounty they were to receive 
| from the Government. 


| not be passed by them, citizens would not be so 


if the amendment should 


ready to volunteer their services for the existing 
war. The very learned gentleman from Ohio, who 
had much experience in matters of this kind, as he 
had intimated, could in a moment or two draw up 
such an amendment as he contemplated. : 
Mr. BADGER said he was very decidedly in 
favor of the general proposition to grant a bounty 
to the soldiers, and he was inclined also to think 
that an amendment to that effect appended to this 
bill would not be out of place. At the same time 
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it must be very evident, he believed, not that the 
honorable Senator’s amendment was crude and 
undigested, (for he would not use that exception- 
able phrase,) but that it required modification cer- 
tainly, and that it could not properly, in its present 
state, be discussed and determined. He was anx- 
ious to vote for such a proposition, provided it 
should receive a proper modification. 

Mr. PHELPS said he agreed with the Senator 
from North Carolina that this proposition would 
probably receive the favorable consideration of the 
Senate, but he saw no necessity for arresting the 
passage of the bill for the purpose of incorporating 
this amendment. The proposition of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania was not confined to the troops 
to be raised under the authority of this act. It 
contemplated an inducement to all to enter into the 
service of the United States. He could not sec 
the necessity of attaching it to this bill. The Sen- 
ator could attain his object by calling the attention 
of the Committee on Military Affairs to this sub- 
ject, and that committee might report a distinct 
and independent act upon it. 

Mr. SEVIER said it was some time since he 
had examined into the system in regard to bounty 
lands; Lut he happened to live in that section of 
the country where a large portion of those lands 
had been assigned. He knew, therefore, the effect 
of the system; large tracts of country were still un- 
settled—in fact, the best portion of the State was 
unsettled in consequence. While he was in favor 
of the general proposition submitted by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, his impression was, that the 
amendment was not sufficiently guarded; nor was 
he prepared to propose the proper modifications, 
without first examining the old laws upon the sub- 
ject. He would venture to say, that the soldiers 
of the last war did not, on an average, get ten dol- 
lars each for the patent grants. These bounty 
lands were altogether deceptive; more good would 
be done to the soldier by giving him fifty dollars, 
than by making him a grant of land, especially 
when it was proposed to restrict the location of 
this bounty land to such as had been for a number 
of years in the market, and no one had bid for it. 
This was not all; the amendment had reference to 
those who served in the war with Mexico, while 


there were numbers of troops from his own State | 


serving in garrisons upon the frontier, protecting 
the settlements against the Indians, and they were 
entirely omitted. He hoped his honorable friend 
would agree to allow this matter to be passed by 
for the present, and be brought in separately, prop- 
erly guarded, and he would be ready to vote for 
it; otherwise he could not. Let it embrace all the 
` troops in the service of the United States. 

Mr. JOHN M. CLAYTON said he should sus- 
tain this amendment. While graduation bills and 
preémption bills, and other projects for giving away 
and breaking up the public domain were in vogue, 
while the land was going, he preferred to see it 
given to the citizen soldiers and the regular soldiers 
of the United States army; he preferred giving the 
lands to the soldiers as an inducement to fight the 
battles of the country, rather than give them to the 
paupers of Europe. It was true, the proposition 
of the honorable Senator was not so perfect as he 
could desire, but it was a near approximation 
to the object which they both had in view. He 
had no apprehension that the lands would fall into 
the hands of speculators and brokers. Whenever 
any claims had been discussed, the same objections 
had been urged. Great anxiety had always been 
expressed on behalf of those for whom the boun- 
ties were designed. He could readily understand, 
that under the other system of giving away lands, 
speculators might derive as great benefits as the 
grantees themselves. He preferred, therefore, that 
the land should be given to the soldiers. 

Mr. BREESE said he did not propase to discuss 
the policy of giving these bounties. 
favor of them. 


settled on their lands, and become independent 
farmers. But, as the Senator from Pennsylvania 
seemed determined to press his amendment to a 
vote, he wished to place himself rectus in curia on 
the proposition, as he should vote against it as 


an amendment to this bill, which the chairman on | 


Military Affairs had told us was necessary to be 
passed immediately, such were the exigencies of 
the public service. Mr. B. said he was in favor 
of granting bounty lands to the volunteers who 
had served, and who should hereafter serve, in this 


He was in | 
He believed that the recipients | 
had been benefited by them, many of them having | 


| 


war, and to the heirs of those who had died’in the 
service. His State had at first more than three 
thousand men in the field (four regiments)—a 
greater force than any other State in the Union—all 
volunteers for one year, many of whom had died; 
and yet this amendment makes no provision for any 
one of them, living or dead. But the Senator ask- 
ed why we, who are in favor of the general object 
of the bill, do not submit amendments to meet the 
cases. The answer was, that the Senators did not 
assemble this morning in the expectation that this 
proposition would come up before them, and were 
not, therefore, prepared with amendments. A bill 
to be adequate to the object sought, requires care 
in its preparation. There must be a system estab- 
lished. The Senator from Delaware had said that 


he would prefer giving the lands to the soldiers | 


rather than to the paupers of Europe, which was 


the design of the graduation and preémption laws, | 
so zealously pressed upon Congress, by which the | 


public domain was to be wasted. Mr. B. said the 
Senator did not seem to be aware that this much- 
abused and condemned preémption system had 
been the means of converting our public domain 
into gold, filling our treasury to repletion, and from 
which we had already realized more than sixty 
millions of dollars. The preémptors were the 
pioneers of settlement and cultivation; they sub- 
duced the forest, and opened the wilderness to sale; 
and it had been always the policy of the Gov- 
ernment to encourage them, As to the graduating 


the price of the lands, Mr. B. thought with the | 


Secretary of the Treasury, that such a measure 
would increase our revenue from that source, five 
hundred thousand or a million of dollars annually. 
It was not a system of waste, but of suppl 

Although in favor of the objects of the amend- 
ment, Mr. B. could not, as at present advised, vote 
for it now, as it required many amendments to make 
it answer the purpose designed, and which cannot 
be made in a hurry. 

Mr. CHALMERS said he approved entirely of 
the principle, but he felt constrained, for the same 


reason as that assigned by the Senator from Ar- 


kansas, to vote against the present proposition, un- 
less it should he made to include all the volunteers 
engaged in the Mexican war. For this reason he 
should move to amend the amendment by inserting 
the words “ twelve months, or during the war.” 


Mr. BADGER said he was desirous that the | 
plan embraced in the proposition of the Senator | 


from Pennsylvania should be matured and annex- 
ed to this billin such a manner as not to run the 
hazard of producing inconvenience; and, inasmuch 
as it seemed to him that a little reflection would 


enable them to make such amendments as would | 


probably meet the approbation of all, and remove 
the objection which appeared to be a stumbling- 
block, he would move that the bill be laid upon the 
table, with the understanding that it be called up 
to-morrow. If his proposition could be made to 
include all those who ought to be the objects of the 
bounty of this Government, he was himself per- 
fectly willing to vote for it as a part of this bill, and 
to leave to subsequent arrangement to guard 
against fraud. He moved, therefore, the bill be 
laid upon the table, to be taken up to-morrow. 

Mr. SPEIGHT asked for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BADGER then withdrew the motion. 

Mr. CORWIN said he felt somewhat solicitous 
that this measure, in some form or other, at some 
time or other, should be passed into a law; and he 


tion, they would find it not so very imperfect: 


|i they would find that it steered clear entirely of all 
{ those formidable objections, in regard to the sys- 


tem of bounty lands, as developed in practice here- 
tofore. The reason why those particular sections 
of country where those bounty lands were to be 
located had been overlooked, could not possibly 
apply to the lands now proposed to be granted by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. The lauds in 
those particular intances, and in all the laws, he 
believed, which were passed for the inlistment of 
soldiers in the war of 1812, were to be located ina 
particular place: the result was, that no one who 
did not choose to make that place his residence 
would purchase them. The prices sunk, there- 
fore, to about twenty dollars for each grant. ‘This 


arose from the system of location adopted by the | 


Government. But this was not the case here. 
These were to be located in any place where there 
were lands subject to private entry, and that would 
comprehend a district large enough to furnisha 


i 

| 

| 

i 

| 

| 
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thought that if gentlemen would give it some atten- | 
| 

| 

| 

1 

i 


charged, or having served during 
woul 


|| bring the men into the field? The army was not 
| half full: would that supply the deficiency? Why, 
i if the thing were suggested in any other place, it 
| would be called a palpable absurdity. If this bill 
j| were to pass, to what family of legislation would 
|, it belong? It was the very bill to which such a 
| provision as that proposed by the Senator from 
| Pennsylvania properly belonged. 
| Mr. CRITTENDEN concurred mainly with the 
Senator from Ohio, but still there was one difficul- 
ty under which he labored, and which he thought 
would operate on that Senator’s'mind: it was, that 
if we are to grant scrip to the value of two hun- 
| dred dollars—[a Senator: four hundred]J—it would 
be beyond the power of any one of them to know 
| how much land two hundred dollars would buy, 
under the felicitous operation of the graduation 
laws now in operation and. contemplation. He 
desired to give to the soldiers a bounty, and would 
vote freely to give a substantial bounty to the sol- 
| diers who are periling their lives ih the service of 
lj their country; but he would like to know first a 
i| little about what it was to be; he desired to know 
|! exactly what he was, or what he professed, to give. 
|, Mr. C. concurred, too, with the Senator from Del- 
|! aware, and would much rather make a disposition 
of the public domain in favor of our soldiers than 
subject it to the disposition which seemed likely to 
be made of it by the policy which gentlemen on 
the other side were day by day pressing upon them 
i| respecting it. It appeared, however, that. gentle- 
men were apprehensive, if it were given to. the 
soldiers, that they would squander it as they did 
in 1814-1516, for five, ten, or twenty dollars 
atract. Now, were they not doing, or striving 
to do, exactly what they were so sensitively ap- 
prehensive the soldiers would do? He had shown 
i them in the course of the last year, that they had 
one hundred and forty millions of acres of Jand in 
the market, and to the whole of that they were 
applying successive graduations of price. If, then, 
the soldier should sell at prices compared. with 
those to which it was proposed to reduce the public 
lands, and he got but twenty dollars in 1817, 1818, 
and 1819 for the land given him, what would he 
j get in 1848, 1849, and 1850, for one hundred and 
sixty acres of land which they might now grant him? 
Why, there would be scarcely enough to repair 
his old clothes. He (Mr. C.) was, therefore, 
familiarized as he had been with the policy of the 
gentlemen opposite in relation to the public lands, 
i glad to get any opportunity of making a merito- 
rious disposition of them; and he thought it would 
be a meritorious disposition of them to give them 
to the soldiers. He was in favor of giving the 
_ Soldiers scrip receivable in payment for the publie 
‘land, and that, fixed at the present prices, he hoped 
; would be useful, not only to the soldiers, but in 
; stemming the downward current of the public land 
|| as it was now running. 


| But Mr. C. had another objection’to this amend- 
l! ment: that it was now impossible to digest all its 
: necessary details. He admitted. that there was 
' great difficulty in doing so, and therefore it occur- 
red to him that, instead. of attempting to make a 
specific and final provision on this subject, they 
: should make a pledge—insert a single provision 
| now, and give a pledge—that they would hereafter, 
| by law, make provision forthis thing. Thatwould 
| accomplish the purpose, and leave them ample 
i| time and opportunity, now or at the next session 
ii of Congress, to mature the necessary measure. 
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He had prepared a proposition, which he desired 
to submit to the consideration of the Senate at a 
future time. A provision of this sort. would be 
equivalent to the grant itself, and would leave them 
time for deliberate legislation. 
Several Senators: Let it lie over until to-mor- 
row, i 

Mr. BENTON was opposed to such a sweeping 
system; the credit system had gone far enough 
already. The proposition now submitted, was to 
issue the scrip of the Government as bounties to 
Soldiers, promising ‘to give them land hereafter; 
but at what day they did not say. The proposi- 
tion of the Senator from Kentucky was nothing 
more nor less than a promise to pay at some after | 
time, without fixing that time. It was a new and 
vast extension of the credit system, and in cases 
in which the persons to whom the scrip would be 
given would have no power to recover its value, as 
the Government could not be sued. i 

But this question was now in the hands of a 
commitiee. He did not know what might be go- 
ing on in the other House, though he believed that 
House had the subject under consideration by com- 
mittees; but he knew of one committee charged 
with this subject, and to act here now, as was pro- 
posed—this pledge to actin futuro—would, in effect, 
be to discharge those committees from further action 
upon it; so that, instead of acting upon it at an 
early day, it would be an indefinite postponement 
of the subject. If the Senator from Pennsylvania 


would not withdraw his amendment, he hoped it |; 


would be rejected, 

Let this bill go free. It had already been delayed 
several days by a calamitous event, and should not 
now be encumbered with a proposition which lays 
open the whole subject of the Government policy 
in relation to the public lands. It was brought in 
as antagonistic to the graduation bill. They were 
to change the policy which had always been adopt- 
ed, that of giving land to the soldier, to inure to 
his benefit, and to the benefitof his widow and chil- 
dren after he was gone, and it was to be changed 
into scrip, to be received in payment for public 
lands, and not merely $200, but $400 to every 
individual. Now, he thought the Committee on 
Finance, and the gentlemen who support the grad- | 
uation system, must all oppose this amendment, 
as it was antagonistic of the graduation principle. 
Fle saw his friend from Alabama, (Mr. Lewis,] : 
who had charge of the subject of finance, was using 
his pen; probably he was calculating how he was | 
to supply the deficiency of the twenty millions thus 
to be diverted from the treasury. At the com- 
mencement of the present session, he had under- 
stood that 300,000 men had volunteered for the 
war; and this amend ment proposed to give the land 
to all who “volunteer,” without stipulating that 
they should actually enter the service. The bounty 
proposed to be given would, he apprehended, divert 
$20,000,000 from the treasury. 

The PRESIDENT. Will the Senator suspend 
his remarks that the Senate may receive a message 
from the House of Representatives ? 

Mr. BENTON. Yes, sir, forever, as far as this 
matter is concerned. 

B. B. Prencu, Esq., Clerk of the House of 
Representatives, then delivered to the Senate sever- 
al bills from the House of Representatives. 

Mr. SEVIER said that the Senator from Ohio | 
had intimated that he did not understand this | 
amendment, and now he was led to admit that he | 
had not understood it. He had no idea that while 
they were professing to make this a bounty land | 
bill that it was to be a scrip bill, They were taking 


fifty thousand men to the war with Mexico; and | 
supposing he allowed that the minimum price of the |i 
‘la reasonable time; but if the war be but just 


public lands should be the basis of the calculation, 
the scrip to be issued would amount to 20,000,000, 
if the war was to be of Jong duration, and we were | 
but entering upon it, and this was to be taken | 
at the land offices of the United States in payment 
for public lands; consequently, within the next five 
or six years from that source the Government 
would not receive a dollar. Now, if they pro- 
posed to give $400 to the soldier as a bounty, in 
addition to his monthly pay, they had better at 
once give him the money. {A Senator corrected 
Mr. S., and stated the sum to be but half the 
amount he had named.] Well, then, it was ten 
millions of money—which was a low estimatc— 
that would be taken from the public land revenue, 
and thus for five years they would deprive the 
Government of a most important source of reve- 


= 
nue—and to go into whose pocket? His friend 
from Delaware said the soldiers would look out 
for themselves. Such had- not been the result 
heretofore; and therefore he should vote to prevent 
the recurrence of that system which had heretofore 
prevailed. They found in every graduation bill 
their friends opposite providing a great many re- 
strictions, by way of provisoes, to prevent specu- 
lators getting the lands, and if this bill was calcu- 
lated, as it was described to be, to put these lands 
in the hands of speculators, he supposed they 
would have no objection to join with him in 
placing such restrictions in it as would guard 
against such a result. If, however, the soldiers 
were to have scrip for $200, receivable in the pay- 
| ment for lands, it would devolve the duty on the 
Senator from Alabama, (Mr. Lewis,] as chairman 
of the Finance Committee, to consider and discover 
by what other means a sufficient revenue could be 


li raised for the Government to supply the loss of the 


land sales to the treasury. But, really, while they 
so often heard from the other side of that Chamber 
cries that the treasury was in a state of bankrupt- 
| cy, it was surprising that it should be proposed to 
take from the Government so great a source of 
revenue as the public lands. If, however, the sum 
of $200 was to be given to the soldier, it would be 
better that he should have it for his immediate ben- 
efit, in the shape of two or three dollars a month, 
to add to his comforts as he went along. 

But again, it was not alone the soldiers engaged 
in the Mexican war, whether regulars or volun- 
teers, that would be entitled to this bounty, but 


in preventing Indian aggressions—the soldiers in 
California, or wherever else they might be, to 
whom, as his friend opposite said, they were to 
give a pledge, the extent of which they could not 
foresee. ‘They had already thirty thousand troops 
in the field, and now they proposed to raise ten 
thousand more, and he supposed that this would 
not be near enough. And yet this plan was pro- 
posed, not knowing how far it would reach, or 
what would be its effect on the treasury, and ata 
time too when the Government was pressed to 
meet the expenses already incurred. He thought 
the Committee on Finance should cipher this out 
in the committee room, where it could be better 
done than here at their desks, before they made a 
“ pledge,” the effect of which they could not fore- 
see. In fact, he understood it had been referred 


committee, who in due time would bring in a bill 
to carry out the object contemplated, and they had 
better wait for the committee’s report. For him- 
self, he was disposed to give the public lands to 
anybody that would take and cultivate them. 
While they were held up by the Government they 
would afford no revenue, and they prevented the 
country being settled. But he would not now talk 
about the graduation of the price of the public 
Jands. 
before them, however, was worthy of an hour’s 
reflection by learned gentlemen in the committee 
room. He hoped, then, that the Senate would not 
adopt this amendment now, but that it would be 
brought in in the shape of an independent proposi- 
tion, and he would vote as much as that Senator 
who voted the farthest. 

Mr. BADGER was sorry to hear from the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas, [Mr. Sgvier,] whose oppor- 
tunities were so good for forming a correct opinion 
on such a subject, that we were but at the begin- 
ning of the war. He should have been glad to 
| have received an assurance from some gentleman 
on the other side of the Chamber, that there was 
some prospect of a termination of the war within 


begun—if we see in the dim and distant future, 
after a year spent in war, nothing but hostilities 
before us—if we are to call upon American citi- 
zens to enlist in the army for the prosecution of 
this indefinite war—to enlist not merely for a cer- 
tain period, but during the existence of the war— 
if at the same time we are turning to our patriotic 
fellow-citizens and calling upon them to volunteer, 
not for one year merely, but calling upon them to 
leave their wives and their homes and surrender 
their domestic comforts for the conflict of battle, 
and to hazard a destructive climate, and not for a 
| short period, but for a war which has but just 
| begun—he asked if it was not important that they 
should throw out strong inducements to the people 
to peril their happiness, their persons, and their 


the soldiers on the frontier—the soldiers engaged | 


to a committee already—that it was now before a | 


He had done that before. The question | j t 
i| the officers and soldiers who shall have served in 


| Evans, Greene, Houston 
| Maryland, Johnson of L 


lives. He'saw in this very circumstance stron 

reasons why this bill should not be passed with- 
out a distinctive “ pledge” of future bounty on 
the part of the Government to induce men 

whether as volunteers or regular soldiers, to make 
these sacrifices. He was not for separating this 
amendment from this bill. He desired that every 
man should see on the face of the law under which 
the Government required the sacrifice from him, 
the bounty at which the country estimates hig 
service. The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Sr- 
viER] thought it was better to add a dollar or two 
to the monthly pay. Well, if such were to be 
the character of the war which he had described 

he would give that and the bounty land besides. 
He was not one that was ready to call upon their 
fellow-citizens to volunteer and sacrifice their com- 
forts and lives, without extending to them the ut- 
most indemnity which the wealth of the country 
could afford. Believing it better to afford an 
opportunity for a little correction of the details of 
the amendment proposed, believing that every- 
thing that was necessary could be done between 
this time and the meeting of the Senate to-morrow, 
and believing that there would be no actual neces- 
sity to refer it to a committee, he renewed the mo- 
tion which he had heretofore withdrawn, to lay 
the whole subject on the table, with the under- 
standing that it should be taken up to-morrow and 
disposed of. 

Mr. SEVIER. 
that. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BADGER, at the solicitation of friends 
around him, changed his motion to one of post- 
ponement of the further consideration of the bill 
until to-morrow. 

The postponement was agreed to—yeas 25, nays 
23—as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Badger, Berrien, Butler, Cilley, 
Thomas Clayton, John M. Clayton, Corwin, Crittenden, 
Huntington, Jarnagin, Johnson of 
ouisinna, Mangun, Milter, More- 
head, Pierce, Phelps, Simmons, Upham, Westcott, and 
Woodbridge—25. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Bag- 
by, Benton, Breese, Bright, Calhoun, Cameron, Cass, Chal- 
mers, Dickinson, Dix, Fairfield, Lewis, Niles, Rusk, Sevier, 
Speight, Sturgeon, Turney, and Yulee—23, 

50 the bill was postponed until to-morrow. 
í 


i Mr. ALLEN said he had the honor of introdu- 
cing certain resolutions the other day, of which he 
now called for the consideration. 

j The Secrerary read the resolutions, as fol- 
ows: 

Resolved, That, with a view to a speedy and 
honorable peace, the war with Mexico ought to be 
prosecuted with increased energy and expedition; 
| and to that end— 

Resolved, That additional regiments of volun- 
teers ought immediately to be called into the field. 

Resolved, That a portion of the national domain 
ought to be sct apart as an additional reward to 


I ask the yeas and nays on 


the war, and to the widows, heirs, and legal repre- 
| sentatives, of those who shall have lost their lives 
| in this service. 

Resolved, That the residue of the national do- 
main, and the proceeds of the sales thereof, ought 
to be pledged for the payment of the public debt 
and the interest thereon, which may be incurred 
in the prosecution of the war—the Government 
retaining, as heretofore, the right to grant preémp- 
tions, graduate the prices, and make the usual 
grants of such domain to particular States. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Military Af- 
| fairs and the Committee on Finance be instructed 
| to report bills appropriate to effect these objects. / 

Mr. HUNTINGTON. Have they been printed? 

Mr. BERRIEN. I hope they will be suffered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON. I suggest to the Sena- 
tor from Ohio to postpone the consideration of his 
resolutions until they can be printed. ‘They have 
not yet been printed, or, if they have, I have not 
seen them. 

Mr. ALLEN. I will move, then, to make them 
the special order for Monday next. [** Agreed, 
agreed. ”] 

The resolutions were made the special order for 
Monday next accordingly. 

LAND BILL. 


Mr. BREESE said the bill to reduce and gradu- 
ate the price of the public lands was made the 
special order for Monday last, but in consequence 
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Pthe debate which arose respecting the occupancy 
f the chair, it was not reached. He therefore 

now called for its consideration. : 

Mr. DIX remarked that there were. two bills 
reported from the Military Committee, which had 
been made the special order for to-day, The first 
was a bill which had several provisions in common 
-with the bill which had just been postponed until 
to-morrow; the other was a bill to appoint a lieu- 
tenant general to command the military forces of 
the United States during the war—to which prece- 
dence was due, i 

Mr. JARNAGIN said the bills mentioned by 
the Senator from New York would necessarily 
take much time, and therefore, if it was in order, 
he would move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, to which the Sen- 
ate could devote itself for the residue of the day. 

Mr. BREESE remarked that on his side of the 
House they were not.aware of anything of impor- 
tance that required attention in executive session; 
whereas the bill to graduate the public lands had 
been made the special order for a day that was 
passed, and if now taken up, so far from consu- 
ming niuch time, he apprehended it could be dis- 
posed of in one hour, for it was the same bill which 
passed the Senate in July last, and the arguments 
used ‘on that occasion must be fresh in the minds 
of gentlemen. He hoped, therefore, it would be 
taken up and considered. 

Mr. JARNAGIN had supposed the gentleman 


from Illinois knew the character of the business | 


which required attention in executive session. If 
the Senate should go into secret session he was 
confident that he should be able to satisfy that 
gentleman that there was business of some im- 

ortance—perhaps of as much consequence to the 

nion at large as the graduation bill. This he 
could not do here. 

Mr. BREESE called for the yeas and nays on 
the motion to go into executive session. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and resulted 
thus: Yeas 21, nays 24. 

So the motion was not agreed to. 


LIEUTENANT GENERAL 


Mr. DIX moved that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the bill to appoint a lieutenant 
eneral to command the military forces of the 
United States during the war. 

The motion was agreed to, and the bill was 
taken up accordingly, as in committee of the 
whole. 

Mr. DIX rose and said: 

Mr. Presiwent: The bill under consideration 
was introduced in accordance with the recommen- 
dation contained in the President’s special mes- 
sage of the 4th instant. The reasons for asking 
the appointment of a general to command all our 
military forces in Mexico were briefly explained 
in that message. Having introduced the billasa 
member of the Committee on Military Affairs, I 
deem it due to the Senate and to the subject to 
state the considerations by which I have been gov- 
erned in giving the measure my support. 

Qur military operations in Mexico have hereto- 
fore been carried on in detached commands, on very 
extended lines, and in the execution of enterprises 
not only totally distinct from each other, but at 
geographical distances so remote as to preclude 
anything like direct combination between the forces 
respectively employed in them. These enterprises 
have all been successful. Santa Fé and Chibuahua 
have been overrun and occupied by the military 
forces under General Kearny; the Californias by 
Colonel Frémont and our naval forces in the Paci- 
fic; New Leon and part of Tamaulipas by General 
Taylor; and Durango by General Wool and Gen- 
eral Worth. The whole of northern and central 


Mexico, as far south as the mouth of the Rio! 
Grande and the twenty-sixth parallel of latitude, | 
The Mexican ! 


is virtually in our possession. 
authority may by this occupation be considered 
extinct in this extensive district, constituting, if 
we include Sonora and Sinoloa on the eastern 
shore of the Gulf of California, from which I be- 
lieve the Mexican forces are withdrawn, about 
two-thirds of the entire territory of the Mexican 
republic, and about one-tenth of its population. 
The land forces, by which these acquisitions have 
been made, are rapidly concentrating upon the 
southern line of the subjugated territory. Their 
Operations are to be, in some degree, combined, 
instead of being carried on in separate divisions. 


| may say in any other, except from accident or 


| command of an officer of that rank is a division. 


f 
i 
Į 


i 
f 
i 
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General officers, who have heretofore operated in- 
dependently, are to come together and to act with 
each other in the accomplishment of common 
objects. Atleast four of these generals have the 


same rank, that of major general, the highest rank į 


in the service; and precedence among them in 
their respective arms is, therefore, to be determined 
by date of commission. In subordinate commands 
this mode of settling questions of precedence is 
inevitable, and ordinarily leads to little. practi- | 
cal inconvenience. But to permit the right to 
the chief command over such numerous forces 
as are now to be combined, and in such exten- 
sive operations as are to be carried on, to be de- 
termined by mere priority of commission, and 
not by superiority of grade, is, to say the least, 
exceedingly undesirable, not only in deference | 
to military principles, but. because this very cir- 
cumstance has often proved unfriendly to united || 
and zealous action, and sometimes has led to the jj 
frustration of plans of campaign, and even to de- 
feat, when success would have been certain with i 
proper coöperation on the part of the commander i 
and his subordinates. I might appeal, for the 


truth of this remark, to our own military history, | 


as well as to that of other countries. 1 believe L 
may say, it is a well-settled opinion in respect to 
military command, and especially in extensive 
operations, that the chief commander should, if | 


possible, be superior in grade to the other general || 
| officers serving under him. | 


The considerations, | 
by which the correctness of this principle is sup- | 
ported, are perfectly compatible with the highest 
patriotism and honor in the persons holding subor- 
dinate commands. It is strictly a question of mili- 
tary organization. We may concede to all the 
purest devotion and disinterestedness; and yet in 
the organization of military bodies, and in the 
preparation of plans of campaign, we should be 
wanting in ordinary prudence if we were not 
guided by those general principles, which are cal- 
culated to render our arrangemeuts proof, as far | 
as human arrangements can be, against all hazard | 
of failure in their execution. If there is a parlicu- j 
lar form of organization better suited than any 
other to give ciliciency to the movements of mili- |! 
tary forces, itis the part of wisdom to adopt it; |; 
nor should we be content with a less efficient form, ʻi 
even though we have the fullest confidence in the |) 
patriotism and zeal of those who are to take part 
in the contemplated enterprises. Sir, I have en- 
tire faith in the devotedness and gallantry of the 
officers of our army, and of the volunteers; and 
no one shall surpass me here in attributing to 
them the praise, and awarding to them the justice 
to which they are entitled. J consider the pro- 
posed measure entirely consistent with the inter- | 
ests of both arms of the service, which are deeply | 
concerned, though not so deeply as the interests | 
of the country, in giving to the military body, of | 
which they are a part, the mest judicious and | 
eficient organization. 
Looking to the numerical forces to be moved in |! 
combination, they will far exceed any number | 
ever commanded in this country—and ! believe I 


some temporary necessity—-by a major general, į 
: : : ty 
the highest grade in our service. The proper 


A major general and a general of division are con- 
verubleterms. A division consists of two brigades; || 
a brigade consists of two regiments in the regular 
service, and three in the volunteers. The com- 
mand of a major general, therefore, is from four || 
to six thousand men. ‘The force to be employed | 
in Mexico, if our operations are to be carried on | 
with proper vigor, should not fall short of twenty- | 
five or thirty thousand fighting men in the field. | 
it now exceeds twenty thousand. It is sufficient | 
for four full divisions. ‘To permit it to be com- | 
manded by a major general, having no precedence ! 
over his associates excepting by the date of his | 
commission, is as inconsistent with military prin- :! 
ciples as it would be to organize a regiment with |; 
three or four majors, and without a colonel; or, in |: 
other words, without a head. Itis far too large | 
a force to be commanded either bya major general |; 
or a general having no higher rank than others j; 
serving underhim. Such anarrangementis totally | 
inconsistent with military principles and usages, ‘| 
looking to organization in its narrowest sense. i 
‘When Napoleon was in command of thearmy of 
Italy, after his first successes, the Executive Di- 


rectory determined to assftiate with him General | 


| the title of ‘* general of the armies of the 


Kellerman, one of the best commanders’ of: that 
day. Napoleon remonstrated against it in a letter 
written in his usual terse and vigorous style; and 
he concluded by saying, that one bad general was 
better than two good ones. Sir, there is great force 
and truth in the proposition. He intended to inti- 
mate that every military body should have a distinct 
head; and certainly the observation is eminently 
applicable to cases in which, the numerical forces 
are greatly disproportioned to the rank of thé om 
cer commanding them, For these reasons, if there 
were no others, I should be in favor of the Prési- 
| dent’s recommendation to appoint an officer. of 
| higher rank to command our armies in Mexico. 
Thus far I havé spoken of the proposed meas- 
ure as connected with sound principles of military 
organization and command. I desire now. to prê- 
sent some considerations of a different nature. 
Our military commanders in Mexico are operating 
in an enemy ’s country of vast extent. hey are 
overrunning provinces, reducing cities and towns, 
and providing for the security of the subjugated ` 
territories under the rules of international law, and 
according to the usages of civilized States. These 
are high prerogatives, the incidents of war, having 
| their authority in conventional rules beyond the 
civil constitution and municipal laws of our own 
ountry. Itis very desirable that the depositary 
of these high and extraordinary powers should not 
only carry with him the requisite military talents, 
but that he should also possess the experience and 
| the civil qualifications indispensable to enable him 
ito meet his responsibilities intelligently and dis- 
| 


| creetly. Not only his own Government, but all 


| civilized nations have an interest in the mainte- 


nance of rules designed to mitigate the asperities 
of warfare by applying to the conduct of war the 
principles of humanity and justice. Errors in the 
application of these rules. may involve his own 
Government in embarrassment and reproach, 
These considerations, I am aware, apply rather to 
the qualifications of the man than to the rank he 
may happen to hold. I advert to them only for 
the purpose of indicating the importance of the 
position oceupied by the commander of our armies 
in Mexico, and the propriety of extending to the 
President the broadest field for selection. 

In the message of the President, it is recom: 
mended that authority be given to appoint a com- 
manding general for our military forces in Mexico, 


i Without specifying any rank. “The committee, in 
| reporting the bill, propose to confer on him the 
; rank of lieutenant general—the grade in other ser- 
| vices next above that of major general, which is 


the highest in ours. The grade was created in 
1798, during our dissénsions with. the French: re: 
public, by an act authorizing the President to raise 
a provisional army. The office was conferred, by 
the unanimous vote of the Senate, on General 
Washington, and was accepted by him, but with 
the express stipulation, that he should not be called 
into service until the exigency for which.the office 
was created—an invasion of the United States. by 
France—should actually occur. He did not be- 
lieve it would occur; he was not deccived in this 
belief; and he never entered on the discharge of his 
duties, excepting so far as to give advice with re- 
gard to the organization of the army. About a 
year after this grade was created, and a few months 
before he died, another act was passed, authorizing 
the appointment of a commander of the army, with 
nited 
States,’’ and thereupon abolishing the office of lieu- 
tenant general. I have not been able to find that 
the appointment was ever made; and by a return 
from the War Department in 1800, General Wash- 
ington was reported as lieutenant general, dead: 
According to the analogies of other services, the 
rank of general is higher than that of lieutenant 
general. I have not thought it material to inquire 
into the object of the second act; but it may have 


| been designed to confer on him a rank as nearly 


approaching that which he bore in the revolution- 
ary war (that of general and commander-in-chief) 
as was consistent with the Constitution of the 


| United States, which declares the President to be 


commander-in-chief of the armies of the United 
States. s+ 

In other services, the rank of lieutenant general 
is, I believe, a part, and an essential part, of the 
military organization. In France it was formerly 
conferred on the chiefs of provinces, and the indi- 
viduals holding it were invested with civil as well 


| as military functions. In modern times, I believe, 
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it has, become purely a military title, and it con- 
fers a rank mtermediate between that of major 
general, which is below, and general, which is 
above, it. As the grade next to that of major gen- 
eral, it Seems the proper title, if a higher grade is 
to be created. On the other hand, though the of- 
fice of commander of the military forces in Mexico 
will be purely military, nevertheless, in providing 
for exigencies which may arise in the occupation 
of an enemy’s territory—and, let me add, with as 
little disturbance as possible to the local authori- 
ties and the ordinary administration of justice— 
his station becomes one of the highest delicacy and 
importance. If a new grade is to be created, I 
repeat, the title of lieutenant general will be admit- 
ted to be proper in a strictly military sense, and it 
is descriptive of the relation in which the comman- 
der of the armies in Mexico will stand to the Presi- 
dent as commander-in-chief of the armies of the 
United States under the Constitution. He cannot 
be in Mexico in person, and he mus’, therefore, 
command there by his lieutenant or deputy, by 
whatever name the latter may be called. 

The proposed creation of a new gradein thearmy, 
higher than any now known to the service, does 
not contemplate the creation or delegation of any 
new authority to the officer who may be appointed 
to it. He will possess no other powers excepting 
those now possessed by our military commanders. 
The act creating the office limits its duration to the 
war with Mexico, It is proposed to be created for 
the extraordinary emergency in which the country 
is placed, and will cease with it. 

I desire it to be distinctly understood that the 


measure is proposed with a view to the vigorous | 


prosecution of the war, and in this view only I 
support it. If we were to have a war of posts, or 
a long and moderate war, the office would be unne- 


cessary, and I should not give it my support. On | 


this point I desire to say afew words more. I; 


concur fully in the sentiments expressed by the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CRITTENDEN] at a 
late session of the Senate, with regard to a vigor- 
ous prosecution of the war, I see no alternative 


but to advance with a competent force, and compel | 


Mexico to make peace. Least of all would I ap- 
prove the policy which has been referred to on this 
floor, of maintaining our present line of possession, 
and waiting for peace to come tous. I see in such 
a policy no beneficial results, 
see in it nothing but evil and mischief. 
it would be a line of war, assassination, and rapine, 
which neither party would have the ability to put 
down. It is only a restoration of peace, resting 


upon the solemn sanctions of a treaty, that can | 
engage either party to treat the perpetrators of out- | 


rage with the severity necessary to suppress it. 


On the contrary, I 
I believe | 


Draw a line across the Mexican territory, and | 


place your soldiery there to guard it, and you will 
be exposed to the danger, so well described by the 
Senator from Kentucky, of having your own divi- 
ded forces attacked by the combined forces of the 
enemy atany point which he may select. Besides, 
sir, take such a line, and let our present hostile 
relations to Mexico continue, and you give to indi- 
vidual acts of depredation, in some degree, the 
sanction of law. You convert a war of communi- 
ties into a war of individuals, without responsibili- 
ty, and without restraint, while the hostile feeling 
between the two countries will constantly grow 
more embittered by the repetition of acts of vio- 
lence. Peace alone, uniting the sovereign power 
of both countries in the maintenance of order, can 


terminate a state of things disastrous to both, and | 


at war with all the interests of humanity. 

{ have said that I sce no hope but in a vigorous 
prosecution of the war. I believe with proper 
energy it may be brought to a close. The oppo- 
sition which has been made to us in Mexico has, 
L believe, come wholly from the army. 
has been no uprising of the people, as there would 
be with us if our soil were to be invaded by a 
foreign Power. ‘There are two reasons why it is 
so. Our military operations have been carried on 


chiefly in a sparsely populated country, and the || 


great body of the Mexicans are nearly disarmed. 
I have a paper before me, published in the city of 
Mexico, containing an article from Zacatecas, 
showing a most extraordinary fact. If Senators 
will look at their maps, they will find the depart- 
ment of Zacatecas, southwest of New Leon, of 
which Monterey is the chief’ town, southeast of 
Durango, and northwest of San Luis Potosi—lying 


h x ’ 
in a word, in the very centre of the territory of 


There | 


i arms would permit, and aid the operations of the command- | 


| twenty-four wounded. The scene of these Indian 


Mexico. And yet the frontiers of the department 
and those of Durango are subject to the constant | 
incursions of bands of savages, from twenty, thir- 
ty, fifty, to two hundred in number. Let me read 
an extract from this article: 

& Zacatecas, October 25, 1846. 


«Tn our last number we announced that, besides the one 
hundred men who bad gone outin the direction of the north- 
ern frontier of the State, to free the inhabitants from the 
depredation of the savages, his Excellency the commanding 
general would go out in person on the first of the next month 
with the rest of the force of the sixth regiment of permanent 
cavalry. Buthaving received the day before yesterday news 
which was communicated by extraordinary express from 
the political chiefs of Sombrerete and Nieves that a party 
of savages, whose number they estimated at two hundred, 
had shown themselves in the neighborhood of Mateo Go- 
mez, Santa Catarina, and other villages in that quarter, 
his Excellency the commanding general hastened his de- | 
parture, and yesterday he marched with about two hundred 
men of the sixth regiment, a detachment of the active bat- 
talion, a company of the national guard, aud a detachment 
of artillery of the same guard, with one piece of cannon. 
Besides, his Excellency has sent orders to the political chiefs 
ot Nieves, Sombrerete, Fresnillo, and others tn that quarter, | 
to assemble the militia, as far as the excessive scarcity of 


ant general. We believe, then, if the savages succeed in 
attacking the people of the frontier, they will be severely 
punished.” 

The same paper contains an account of a fight 
with the Indians, in Durango, on the 18th of Oc- 
tober, in which eleven Mexicans were killed and 


depredations is two hundred miles in advance of 
our army at Monterey, nearly midway between 
Saltillo, in Durango, and Santa Ana’s headquar- | 
ters, at San Luis Potosi. It is an extraordinary 
fact, as indicating the defenceless condition of the 


they have always fought to defend their natal soil. Al 
Mexicans, without any exception, are resolved to sacrifici 
all their interest, and their existence, before they will cof 
sent to be the slaves of avaricious adventurers; and this noble 
| decision is the surest pledge of triumph. The smallest, the 
most insignificant people on earth are invincible, when 
they combat for their independence. And Mexico, will she 
not maintain her dignity? Will she not know how to avail 
herself of any of the great elements of defenee, with which 
nature has endowed her? 

«These are powerful motives why we should pursue,» 
at every peril, a most just contest—a contest to which we 
are stimulated. by the greatest incentives that can be ima- 

ined. K 
j j « What, then, is the issue of this most important matter? 
We confess, in good faith, we are unable to foresee; and 
| that only the most mature deliberation of wise and expe- 
i rienced men is capable of bringing to a good termination, 
| a question of life or death for Mexico. 
| Great, then, should be the cireumspection with which 
the future Congress should proceed—a Congress which we 
| shall accuse of our ruin, or to which we shall be the debtors 
| for our salvation. Every citizen of those who compose it, 
| when he finds himself in the Hall of the Representatives of 
| the people, should forget every interest, every affection, and 
keep only in view his country, whose fate he is to decide 
irremediably.” 


| This, sir, is the declaration of the republican 

| party of Mexico, and I cannot, by any words of 
i mine, add to its force or eloquence. This party I 
| Suppose to be far the most numerous and the most 
| patriotic, but kept down by the army, the clerey, 
i and the monarchists. Though their manifesto 

breathes a noble spirit of patriotism, and denounces 
us as invaders of the Mexican soil, I think it will 
not be difficult for an attentive reader to perceive 
| that they are strongly disposed to peace, and that 
they see nothing but evil to the republic from the 
| military rule of Santa Ana. It is the party with 
| which our negotiations were commenced for an 


great body of the Mexicans, and from “the ex- 
cessive scarcity of arms,” the militia could only be | 
partially employed. The people, it would seem, 
are dependent for their protection on the army; | 
and when this is withdrawn, they are again ex- | 
posed to outrage and depredation from the most 
insignificant bands of savages. 

I will now call the attention of the Senate to two 
articles of great interest and importance as con- 
nected with the history of the contest in which we 
are engaged with Mexico, and as casting some light 
upon the course which it may be incumbent on us 
to pursue. I have two Mexican papers, published 
in the city of Mexico about the middle of Novem- 
ber, aud containing what may be regarded as the 
manifestoes of the two great parties in that country, 
put forth in anticipation of the meeting of the extra- 
ordinary Congress now in session. The first is the 
Monitor Republicano, (the Republican Monitor) | 
of the 14th of November, 1846, containing, under | 
its editorial head, an article which I will read from | 
the Spanish, and in translating it, as I proceed, I | 
shall endeavor to follow it with literal accuracy, | 
for any deviation from the original would impair | 


its strength: i 
i| 1846; but the article is copied from a paper printed 


Most grave are the questions of which the solution be- 
longs to the Congress soon to be convened, and their mo- 
yentousness incalculable. One of the most importaut is 
the termination or continuation of the actual war with the 
United States, a subject on which depends nothing less than 
our existence as an independent nation. 

“The reasons which exist for terminating the war are 
most powerful; and not less weighty are those which oblige 
us to continue it. Our situation is truly critical, and im- 
mense the responsibility of those who are to decide our | 
fate. 

< Our country, weakened by twenty-five years of intestine 
wars, cannot present the energetic and invincible resist- 
ance which are the fruit of peace, of union, and of order in 
the public administration. Events common to all youthful 
nations, and which ours has been unable to avoid, have 
brought us to the condition which we to-day deplore, bu 
from which, unhappily, itis not in our power immediate] 
to escape. The nations of Europe, attentive to their own į 
interests, all incline to favor our enemies, because they con- | 
sider them stronger, and because from their triumph they | 
anticipate greater advantage: i 
meice, Misfortunes, the offspring of the imprevidence and | 
weakness of a few men, are auributed io the whole nation, | 

i 
| 
i 


which, in this manner, has incurred reproaches it was far 
from meriting, Fivally, everything conspires against us, | 
and on all sides the most gloomy perspective presents itself. 
These, and many other reasons which will readily oceur to 
him who refleets a inoment, persuade us of the imperious į 
necessity of putting an end to so great a calamity as that 
which afflicts us. ` t 

«But in what manner can we attain it? What treaties | 
can we make, which will not cover us with opprobrium? 
These wicked men have usurped our territory, demolished 
our Cities, destroyed our seaports, and rendered our shipping 
useless: they have committed every species of violence npon 


our citizens, and ofiered every description of outrage to our 
Can we, without covering ourselves with igno- 
and 


country. 
iminy, bumble ourselves, and yield what they desire 
what will be to us, beyond measure, unfavorable? 


has suffered grave injuries from the civil war which has |; 


burned without intermission in her bosom; but she will not į 
admit that her sons have lost the noble ardor, with which 


| 

n | 

for their industry and com- |i 

i| to the voice of the people, refusing them even the cod pera~ 
| 
i 


; amicable settlement of the Texas question. We 
have, I fear, lost much of its confidence since the 
war commenced. We are considered as deter- 
mined to dismember the republic. The Mexican 
papers are full of a plan which they attribute to 


i| us, of dividing their territory at the 23d degree of 


i latitude, the parallel of Tampico and San Luis 
Potosi; and while they suppose this to be our de- 
termination, it is natural that they should speak of 
lus with asperity. But let it be once understood 
i that we are disposed to settle our differences on 
| just and liberal terms, and I believe there would be 
į no obstacle with them to a pacification, They are 
| now powerless; but it may be that, in the progress 
i of the war, their condition may be reversed, and 
that by a wise policy on our part, political results 
of the highest benefit to Mexico may be secured, 
| and her republican institutions may be established 
on a more solid and durable foundation. 

I will now read to the Senate a paper of a differ- 
| ent character—a paper which may be fairly con- 
| sidered as the manifesto of Santa Ana himself. I 
| find it in the ‘Diario del Gobierno de la Republica 
Mexicana (the Journal of the Government of the 
Mexican Republic) of Sunday, the 22d November, 


at San Luis Potosi, and entitled “ La opinion: del 
ejercito,” (the opinion of the army,) and doubt- 
less conducted under his supervision. Indeed, it 
| contains a reference to his opinions, which may 
be regarded not only as authentic, but semi-official: 


| “San Lurs Porosi, November 13. 


“THe WAR WITH THE Uxreep Srares.—Pablie opinion 
| expressed through the pri has been continually arraigning 
‘our rulers, of all epochs, for the apathy and indifference 
| with which they have viewed the Texas question since the 
| unfortunate event of San Jacinto. From that time the Mexi- 
; can people knew what would be the consequences of this 
criminal indifference, and constantly and energetically 
begged for the restoration of the constitution of 1824, as the 
only means of recovering, with less difficulty and by force, 
sion of that vast and rich territory usurped by a small 
ul of adventurers. 

« Unfortunately, the preceding Administration, occupied 


i solely with keeping themselves in power, turned a deat car 


tion of our valiant army in an enterprise, which, singly, they 
; could not have accomplished. They feared that the citi Sy 
i on receiving arms to revenge the outrages committed upon 


i the nation, would turu thei against their rulers, and huri 
1; them from the posts which th 
! 


y held by means of revolu- 
| tions. In this manner they sueceedcd in weakening the 
| strength of the people, and putting to sleep their enthusiasin, 
so as to favor the rapacity of the Americans, who already 
meditated the annexation of Texas to their States. 

“ This aet of perfidy was verified by a decree of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies of the United States; and the reclamatious 
from our Government, and the answers to them, were in 
great part unknown to the people, from whom they were 
carefully concealed, in order that public opinion might not 
interfere with measures so little favorable to the interests of 
the community. Thus have negotiations of the highest im- 
portance to Mexieo, constantly become more complicated, 
; until we now see ourselves invaded, and a large portion of 
: our country occupied, not merely by Texan adventurers, but 


‘ 


i by the army of the United States, ordered hither without 
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* Of all these evils, and of many more sacrifices which 
have been made, and are still making, by the people to 
recover the territory of Texas, and that newly occupied, 
preceding Administrations are the cause, and more partieu- 
larly that of the 6th of December, 1844, which, forgetting 
its pledges to the nation, confided its arms to a disloyal gen- 


eral, who planned the ruin of our institutions before march- |! 


ing to the frontier to punish, as he was ordered, our inva- 
ders. To this Administration, we repeat, the country owes 
the state in which it now finds itself with our perfidious 
neighbor; and it is responsible for the mauner in which our 
diplomatic relations with that power now remain. 

“he negotiations whieh the minister, Cuevas, com- 
menced with the Government of the United States, to ter- 
minate the Texas question in an amicable manner, gave 
reason to the Cabinet of that republic to believe that Mexico 
was feeble, and that they could remain with impunity ia 
the possession of our territories as soon as a part of their 
army should present itself on this side of the line that 
divides the two territories. All that has happened, the 
periodical press, as the most sure organ of public opinion, 
foretold; and it reproved severely the conduet observed by 
the Cabinet of that period tor admitting au Envoy of the 
Government of the United States, who came empowered 
to arrange our difference with the Anglo-Saxon peacefully. 
This same opinion was manifested hy the army of ope 
tions, which, under the orders of General Paredes, was in 
his capital; and there is no doubt that the nation repudiates 
all accommodation with the Ainerican Government. 


“The best proof which can be given of this fact is, that | 


now when we enjoy liberty, that the nation sees itself gov- 
erned by the Constitution of 1824, and that it has a govern- 
ment of its own, since itis eminently popular, citizens of 
all classes present themselves full of enthusiasm to offer 
their services to make war upon the unjust invader. In all 
parts they are contending and disputing the preference to 
march, and anxiously await te day of battle to avenge the 
blood of their brethren, shed on the fields of Palo Alto, Re- 
saca, and Monterey. 


_&NO ACCOMMODATION, ery the people: No meas- | 
ures of pucification while these rapacious invaders remain } 


in our territory. ‘These are the sentiments of our urmy and 
of the people, of our ILLUSTRIOUS CHIEF, and these 


will be also the feelings of the sovereign extraordinary Con- } 


gress, provided its deliberations are governed by obedience to 
the popular will.” 

As I have already said, this article is from a 
paper published at San Luis Potosi, and it may be 
regarded as the organ of Santa Ana, and as speak- 
ing his sentiments. The article was put forth on 
the 13th of November, about three weeks before 
the Congress met. It seems, on its face, designed 
to forestall the deliberations of Congress. It leaves 
no field for discussion. ‘ No accommodation”? is 
the command of Santa Ana, at the head of 15,000 
or 20,000 men. What are we to infer? That, as 
war will continue him in command of the army, he 
is unwilling to terminate it? It would certainly 
seem so; and yet this bold language may be a mere 
stroke of diplomacy. While assuming an attitude 


of uncompromising hostility to us, and before his | 
countrymen, it may be that he is secretly in favor | 


ef peace. But there is enough, it appears to me, 
in both manifestoes to counsel us to continue our 
preparations, and to pursue the war with vigor, 
standing ready to terminate the contest on just and 


liberal terms, whenever Mexico shali listen to our | 


overtures. 

I have but one word mare to say in support of 
the bill. The President has asked the appointment 
of a commander of the armies in Mexico, with an 
increased rank. He believes it to be essential to 
the proper organization and movement of thearmy. 
He believes the success of our military operations 
may depend on it. Sir, when the public honor 
and reputation are at stake, lam willing to extend 
to the Executive, on whom rests the whole respon- 
sibility of bringing the war to an honorable termi- 
nation, any reasonable aid he requires. If we 
deny him the means he asks, and there shall be 
any failure in the enterprises set on foot, the re- 
sponsibility will rest, not on him, but on us. 

hile Iam never in favor of enlarging unduly the 
sphere of executive patronage or power, I am in 
favor of extending to the President, within the 
sphere of his existing powers, the fullest command 
of means, It is a necessary incident to the conduct 
of war to invest him, in this respect, with a large 
discretion. Be it for good or for evil, we must give 
him our confidence. It is always possible an Ex- 
ecutive may not respond to itas we think he ought. 
But it is quite clear that he cannot without it hope 
for a successful execution of his plans. With 
these impressions, I shall vote for the men and 


12 


4 


late meeting of the Senate. Sir, no one appreciates |! 


vote for such an organization of the army as is |! 


a proper organization of the army; and F sustain į! 


ing on the Military Committee; and when this 
bill was under consideration in that committee, in 
the absence of the chairman, [Mr. Benron,] its 

members found themseles equally divided. He |j 
and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Crrrren- |! 
DEN] were opposed to the plan of creating the of- || 
fice of lieutenant general; while the other two |! 
members of the committee [Messrs. Dix and |i 
Houston] were in favor of it. His friend from |: 
Kentucky and himself, however, felt bound in jj 
courtesy to permit the bill to be reported, as the |} 
two gentlemen who were in favor of it undoubt- | 


| 


| edly represented a majority of the committee, and |! 


the majority on this floor; still he felt bound to į; 


| Intelligencer of the 13th instant, 


tion of the House of the 2d instant, a report of 
what military forces are at present on the frontiers 
of towa and Wisconsin, and of the cause of dis- 
banding the late company of mounted volunteers 
stationed.at Fort Atkinson. 


; 20th of April, 1818, and the eleventh section of the 


ac 


of the Public Buildings, transmitting a report of 
the manner in which all appropriations for ihe 
public buildings and grounds for the past year 
have been applied, &e. 

Mr. PILLSBURY gave notice that, at an early 
day, he would ask leave to introduce a bill to au~ 
thorize the establishment of additional mail routes 
in the State of Texas. 

Mr. HAMLIN asked and obtained leave to 
correst certain remarks of his as reported in the 
That paper said: 
& Mr. Hamiti wished to add to ibe amendment a proviso 


in the following words: 
* Provided, Nothing herein coutained on the subject of 


his own behaif, (and perhaps he might say on be- 


state to the Senate briefly, but yet somewhat more 
in detail than the short summary given by his 


and his colleague [Mr. CarrrenpeEn] in committee, 
‘and which would induce him now, and he sup- 
posed he might say still influenced his colleague, 
to refuse, from considerations of public duty, to 
yield their assent to the establishment of the office 
which the President asked. It was, however, 
| now past three o’clock, the usual hour of adjourn- 
ment; he would therefore, with the approbation of 
the Senate, ask far an opportunity to assign his 
reasons to-morrow; and he now moved that the 
Senate do adjourn. 

| The motion was agreed to. 

| The Senate adjourned accordingly. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Trurspay, January 14, 1847. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


| The SPEAKER announced as the business first 
in order the bill to establish a Territorial Govern- 
| ment in Oregon; but, before proceeding to the con- 
i the House the several following communications; 
which were read and laid upon the table, and or- 
dered to be printed, viz: 

I. A communication from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting, in compliance with a res- 
olution of the House of Representatives of the Tth 
instant, statements of the amount of the public 
moneys in the several depositories of the Govern- 
ment; also, the reason why the usual monthly 
statement of the Treasurer of the United States in 
relation thereto for the month of December last had 
not been published. 

Il. A communication from the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, transmitting, in obedience to the 11th section 
of the act of the 26th August, 1842, a list of the 
clerks and other persons employed in the Post Of- 


state his reasons for opposing it. He wished, in : 


half of the honorable Senator from Kentuelcy,) to | 


honorable friend, the reasons which induced him |: 


| sideration thereof, he would ask leave to lay before | 
| 


; Slavery shall be construed as intending to interfere in any- 
| wise with the provisions or spirit of the Missouri Compro- 
ii mse.” 

|! Mr. H. said de did not offer, nor was he in favor 
of any such amendment. His remarks, which 
were quite correctly reported, would plainly show 
i he could not favor such an amendment. It was 
i true that he called upon the Clerk to read the 
amendment, which he did; yet his attention was 
called off ut the time the Clerk was reading the 
amendment, and his (Mr. FH.’s) impression was 
that the amendment simply prohibited slavery in 
the Territory of Oregon, and as such he was in 
favor of it. What he designed to say then, as 
now, was, that he was in favor of prohibitin 
slavery in the Territory of Oregon. That he woul 
do nothing in relation to the Missouri compromise, 
as it had nothing more to do with that country 
than it had with the East Indies. 

One thing more. He (Mr. H.) was reported to 
have said ‘‘ that the resolution had been taken, 
‘and would prevail in all the free States of this 
‘Union, that there should be no more slave terri- 
‘tory admitted into the Union, or suffered to exist 
‘there. He might be mistaken or misunderstood 
in the last part of the sentence. He might be un- 
derstood as saying that no slave territory should 
be suffered to exist in the Union. Such was not 
his meaning. That wasa matter for the States 
' themselves to take care of. He held that the com- 
| promises of the Constitution should be religiously 
i adhered to. His remark was intended to apply to 
newly-acquired territory—that slavery should not 
be suffered to exist in any territory which might 
be acquired. ; 
| Mr. SEAMAN, previous notice having been 
| given, obtained leave to introduce a bill to prevent 
| the importation of paupers and criminals into the 
| United States; which was twice read, and referred 
| to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
| Mr. DOUGLASS asked leave of the House 
| offer the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the use of the Hall of the House 
of Representatives be granted to the American Col- 


to 
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onization Society: for the purpose of holding their; 


anniversary meeting on the evening of the 19th in- 
stant. : 

The resolution being objected to— 

Mr. DOUGLASS moved to suspend the rules. 

The SPEAKER stated that the motion was not 
in order, as the House were already acting under 
a suspension of the rules, (i. e. the special order.) 

Mr. HILLIARD, by leave, trom the Select 
Committee appointed on the 5th instant, to which 
was referred the bill to reorgahize the District 


t 


example to the nations of the earth. By that 
treaty they acquired a territory west of the Rocky 
| Mountains, extending from the parallel of forty- 
two degrees to the parallel of forty-nine degrees of 
north latitude. They obtained a country whose 
area was sufficient for the formation of four or five 
States of the medium size. It wasa country which 
possessed many and importantadvantages. It had 
a mild and genial climate—a generous and fertile 
| Soil. Portions of it were adapted to the growth of 
the staples of tobacco and cotton. It would com- 


Courts of the United States in the district of Ala- 
bama, reported the same with an amendment. 

The question was on agreeing to the amendment 
feonmae by the committee. 

And, after some remarks by 
LIARD, PAYNE, and DARGAN— 

Mr. PAYNE moved to commit the bill to the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, . 

Mr. DARGAN moved the previous question, 
which was seconded; and the main question was 
ordered to be put, viz: “ Will the House agree to 
the amendment reported by the committee?” 


the affirmative. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The question recurred on the passage of the bill 
as amended, 


Mr. HILLIARD moved the previous question, 


which was seconded; and the main question was 
ordered to be put, viz+ ‘Shall the bill pass?” 

The question was taken by yeas and nays, and 
there were: Yeas 114, nays 50. 


So the bill was passed, and sent to the Senate ; aS Crete f 
; upon slavery in that territory. 


for concurrence. i 
Mr, BOYD moved the usual resolution to close | 
all debate in Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union at three o’clock this day, on the bill 
to establish the Territorial Government of Oregon. 
Mr. B. moved the previous question. 
My. ASEIMUN moved to lay the resolution on 
the table. 
On which the yeas and nays were taken, and 
there were: Yeas 86, nays 93. 
So the motion to lay the resolution on the table 
did not prevail, 


The previous question was seconded, and the ; 


main question was ordered to be put, viz: “ Will 
the Fouse agree to the resolution??? And it was 
decided in the affirmative. 

So the resolution was passed. 

TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENT IN OREGON, 


On motion of Mr. DOUGLASS, the House 


resolved itself into Committee of the Whole on | 
the state of the Union, (Mr. Horxrs in the chair,) | 


and proceeded to the consideration of the bill to 
establish a ‘Territorial Government in Oregon. 
The question before the committee was on agree- 


ing to the amendment offered by Mr. Burr, viz: 
to insert between the word ‘and’ and the word 


“shall” in the 7th line iv section 12, the following: | 


“inasmuch as the whole of the said territory lies 
north of 36° 30’ north latitude, known as the liue 
of the Missouri compromise. ”? 


Mr. BURT then rose and addressed the com- | 


mittee, He said that the interference of Congress 


in the domestic interests of the States, at all times : 


an exciting subject, was, in the present juncture of 
the national affairs, and in the form proposed on 
the present occasion, a subject of transcendent im- 
portance to his constituents, and, as he solemnly 
believed, to the South and the whole country. A 
crisis approached with rapid and fearful strides. 
He told the North, he told the South, that it could 
not be evaded. It must be met. If they shrank 
from it to-day, it would come with renewed force 
to-morrow. He believed that it was unmanly to 
desire its postponement for an hour. He could 
not hope to speak to this question—he did not. 
desire to speak to it without the earnestness which 
befitted the occasion; but he trusted he should 
repress all passion and all excitement. He never 
reflected upon the resolutions of the last memorable 
and eventful session of Congress, without a sense 
approaching to awe of the moderation and wisdom 
which averted a war from the United States and 
Great Britain by the happy and peaceful adjust- 
ment of their protracted and long-pending contro 
versy about limits on the northwest coast of this 
continent. Tt was a signal triumph of moderation 
and justice over passion and pride. He knew no 
instance in ancient or modern history of a nobler 


Messrs. HIL- : 


i 
j 
i 


Hl 
if 


i! in that territory. 


| mand the commerce of China, of India, of Japan, 
and the islands of the South seas. Its position in 
reference to the Pacific Ocean was as eminently 
advantagenus as that of these States to the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. That country had great mineral re- 
sources. It was capable of sustaining a dense 
| population, and was destined to be the home of an 
| enterprising people. They were now about to es- 
| tablish for that territory a temporary government, 
a government to endure only until the population 
| and resources of the country would enable it to be- 


and of a mixed character. 
It was then pro- 


of Congress the prohibitions, conditions, and re- 
strictions of the ordinance of 1787. The opinions 
| of its inhabitants were alike unknown and un- 
t heeded. ‘These opinions were not at all consulted 
in this proposed legislation. 


‘i ever made or ever would make a foot-print on its 


if the article of the ordinance of i787 were 
adopted, it was designed to be an eternal interdict 
Had Congress the 


| soil. 


power, he asked, to impose upon the people of | 
He proposed to institute | 
First, what was the ar- 


: Oregon that restriction ? 
‘and answer that inquiry. 
ticle of the ordinance of 1787, which it was pro- 
i posed to apply to this territory of Oregon? 
was to be found among certain articles which, in 


i that ordinance, were denominated ‘articles of com- |, 
` pact between the original States and the people and ' 


| States in the territory northwest of the river Ohio.” 
: The sixth article provides: 


in the said territory, otherwise than in the punishment of 
crimes whereof the party shall have been duly convicted.” 

That vast territory northwest of the Ohio was 
ceded by the State of Virginia in 1784; and of the 


i included the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
ii Michigan; and Wiscozsin, which would be admit- 
ii ted into the Union before this session of Congress 


'} made a provision, which, also, he desired to read. 
| In her cession of the Ist March, 1784, she recited 


ii the act of Congress inviting the States to cede to ° 
ii the United States their vacant territory, and she | 


‘| adopted the conditions of the act as the terms of 


ii her cession; saying, however, that they were not! 
But the condition : 


entirely satisfactory to her. 
i was this: 


H Shall be laid out and formed into States, containing a suit- 
| able extent of territory, not less than one hundred or more 
than one hundred and fifty miles square, or as near thereto 


i of the Puderal Union, having the same 
|) freedom, and independence, as the other States.” 


| ae : 
That was the condition of the cession. 


The 


i adoption of the present Constitution. 
ii to know—he trusted that some member of the 
‘| House would be pleased to say—whence that Con- 
egress of *87 derived the power to ordain certain 
articles of compact which should be immutable— 
i which should be of eternal and universal obliga- 
ii tion upon the people of the territory. Was it in 
ii the articles of Confederation? He should be glad 
`: to know where. Wasit in the act of Congress 
i which invited this cession of territory from the 
: States? He should be glad to be instructed on 
(| that point. There was, as far as he had been able 
i! to perecive, not the slightest authority for the ordi- 

any of those sources of authority. Would 


7; Nance In 


ʻi any member of the House—would any gentleman i 
i ther 


I 
i 
not. That ordinance was inconsistent with all the 
conditions of the cession of Virginia. 
consistent and proscriptive to her, and to the other 
southern States. It was never ratified by Virginia, 
` and he thought that no act in the history of her 


| 


come a State. The population was now sparse | 
Its inhabitants had no | 
‘And the question being put, it was decided in |; representatives on that floor. i n pl 
i! posed to apply to that territory by the legislation 


Slavery did notexist | 
He did not know that a slave | 


It} 


«There shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude , 
3 y 


territory thus admitted into the Union were now | 


terminated. Virginia, in that munificent donation, : 


& That is to say, upon condition thatthe territory so ceded ` 


| as circumstances will adimit; aud that the States so formed | 
H shall be distinct republican States, and admitted members i 
ights of sovereignty, : 


ere undertake to say that it was by virtue of any | 
inherent power in that Congress? He apprehended | 


It was in- ! 


hi 


legislation could be adduced, which countenanced- 
that interpolation upon the conditions of her grant. 
It was an assumption of power. Mr. Madison, a 
member of that Congress—one of those who had 
an active agency in the formation of the Constitu- 
i tion of the United States—pronounced it a usurpa- 
tion—he pronounced it, amongst the acts performed 
by that Congress, *“ without the color of constitu- 
tional authority.” He begged leave to read what 
Mr. Madison said upon that subject: 

« Congress have undertaken to do more: they have pro- 
ceeded to forin new States, to erect temporary governments 
to appoint officers for them, and to prescribe the conditions 
on which such States shall be admitted into the Confedera: 
ey. All this has been done, and done without the least color 


of constitutional anthority.” 


Mr. B. would now proceed to inquire whether 
that ordinance was consistent with the interests and 
wishes of the inhabitants of the territory which 
had been thus ceded. If it should be shown, as he 
trusted it had heen done, that it was an act without 
the slightest color of constitutional authority, and 
opposed to the interests and wishes of the inhabi- 
tants of the Northwest Territory, he demanded to 
know upon what ground it could be justified, and 
held up as a precedent in the future legislation of 
this country? He had then a chapter from the 
history of the northwest country, which he begged 
leave to commend to the attention of the House, 
In 1804, there was a meeting of representatives of 
'| the people of the Northwest Territory, assembled 
from all points; and at that meeting General Wil- 
liam H. Harrison presided. It adopted a memorial 
to Congress, which was submitted by their Presi- 
dent, and it was referred to a committee of that 
House, which committee, through its chairman, 
‘| Mr. Rodney, made the following report: 

“ Mr. Rodney, from the committee to which had been re- 

ferred a letter from William Henry Harrison, President of 
the general convention of the people of the Indiana Terri- 
i tory; also a memorial and petition from the said conven- 
| tion, on the 17th day of February, 1804, reported: 
1 «That, taking into their consideration the facts stated in 
the said memoria! and petition, they are induced to believe 
that a qualified suspension, for a limited time, of the sixth 
article of compact between the original Statcs and the peo- 
ple and States west of the river Ohio, might be productive 
of benefit and advantage to the said territory.” 

The committee reported the following resolution: 
| Resolved, That the sixth article of the ordinance of 1787, 
ii which prohibited slavery within the said territory, be sus- 
pended in a qualitied manner tor ten years, so as to permit 
the introduction of slaves, born within the United States, 
from any of the individual States: Provided, That such in- 
dividual State does not permit the importation of slaves 
from foreign countries: And provided further, That the de- 
seendants of all such slaves shall, if males, be free at the 
age of twenty-five years, and if females, at the age of twen- 
ty-one years.” 

If it were supposed that that memorial and those 
‘| proceedings were adopted by persons who did not 
‘| represent the people of the territory of the north- 
west, he would invite the attention of the House 
to certain resolutions of the Legislative Council 
of Indiana, adopted in 1806, and which were com- 
municated by the Governor of the Territory to 
Congress in December, of that year. These were 
the unanimous resolutions of the Legislative As- 
sembly. They affirmed that their sentiments were 
the sentiments of nine-tenths of the people of that 
Territory. They asked that this article of the 
ordinance should be suspended for ten years, with- 
out the qualification attached in the memorial of 
the public meeting at which General Harrison had 
presided. The resolutions were numerous. He 
would publish them, but at present would detain 
the House by reading only one, the most impor- 
tant. [The following are the resolutions, with a 
copy of which the reporter has been furnished, and 
deems it proper to annex them J 

“Resolved, unanimously, by the Legislative Council and 
House of Representutives of the Indiana Territory, That a 
suspension of the sixth article of compact between the 
United States and the Territories and States northwest of 
the river Ohio, passed the 13th day of July, 1787, for the 
term of ten years, would be highly advantageous to the said 
| territory, and meet the approbation of at least nine-tenths of 

the gond citizens of the same. 

“Resolved, unanimously, That the abstract question of lh- 

erty and slavery is not considered as involved in a suspen- 
n of the said article, inasmuch as the number of slaves 
in the United States would not be augmented by the meas- 
: ure. 

“ Resolved, That the suspension of the said article would 
be equally advantageous to the Territory, to the States from 
whence the negroes would be brought, and to the negroes 
| themselves; to the Territory, because of its situation with 
regard to the other States, it must be settled by emigrants 

from those in which slavery is tolerated, or for many years 
i; remain in its present situation, its citizens deprived of the 
‘| greater part of their political rights; and, indeed, of all 
= those which distinguish the American from the citizens and. 
subjects of other Governments. ‘The States whieh are over- 


i 
i 
i 
i 
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burdened with negroes would be benefited by their citizens 
having an opportunity of disposing of the negroes which 
they cannot comfortably support, or of removing with them 
to acountry abounding with all the necessaries of life; and 
the negro himself would exchange a scanty pittance of the 

coarest food for a plentiful and nourishing dict, and a situa- ; 
tion which admits not the most distant prospect of emanci- 


pation for one which presents no considerable obstacle to '! 


his wishes. 


` e Resolved unanimously, That the citizens of this part of ii 


“the former Northwestern Territory consider themselves as 


having claims upon Congress in regard to the suspension of |} 


ordinance of 1787, slavery was tolerated; and slaves gener į 
ally possessed by the citizens then inhabiting the country, 
amounting to at least one-half of the present population of 
Indiana; amd because the said ordinance was passed in j 
Congress when the said citizens were not represented in | 
that body, without their heing consulted, and without their 
knowledge and approbation. 

“ Resolved, unanimously, That from the situation, soil, | 
climate, and productions, of the said Territory, it is not be- | 
lieved that the number of staves would ever bear such apro- i 
portion to the White population as to endanger the internal : 
peace and prosperity of the country. 

‘Resolved, unanimously, That copies of these resolutions | 
be delivered to the Governor of this Tertitory, to be by him 
forwarded to the President of the Senate and to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the United States, with 
a request that they will lay them before the Senate and 
Mong of Representatives, over which they respectively pre- 
side. 

“ Resolved, unanimously, That a copy of these resolutions 
be delivered to the delegate trom this Territory to Congress, 
and that he be, and hereby is, instructed to use his best en- 
deavors to obtain a susp 


the said article; because at the time of the adoption of the 
i 
| 


sion of the said article. i 
“JESSE B. THOMAS, ! 


“ Speaker of the House of Jepresentiutioes. i 
D i, 


“PIERRE MENA 
¢ President pro tem. of the Legislative Council.” 


Mr. Parke, from the committee to which these | 
resolutions were referred, reported, the 12th of July, 


1807, the following resolution: i 


& Resolved, That it is expedient to suspend, from and |! 
after the Ist day of January, 1808, the sixth article of com: || 
pact between the United States and the Territories and 
Btates northwest af the Ohio river, passed the 13th day of 
July 1787, for the term of ten years.??— Volume 20, State Pa- 
pers, 478, 

_ Mr. VINTON here asked whether the resolu- 
tions came from Indiana or Ohio? 

Mr. BURT. From Indiana. 


|! wansfer or sale of slaves cannot be separated from this 


1i of the slave dealers, to guard its citizens against the incon- 


a 


That was the compromise. A compromise for 
what? A compromise conceding what? Why, 
that in all the Louisiana territory north of 36° 30" 
north latitude, slavery should be forever interdict- 
ed. Whatshould be done below that line? Was 


by the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Grover,] | 
n that Hall, a few days ago—that of the States to | 


House, to the opinions of the judges of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. Justice McLean 

Says: 

| “The power over slavery belongs to the States respect- 

ively. [tis local in igs character aud in its effects; and the 


Jt is, indeed, an essential part of it. Each State 


power. 
nst the avarice and intrusion 


has a right to protect itself age 


venience and danger of a slave population.” 


He maintained that this power “to prohibit i 


slavery, or regulate it,” may be exercised “with- | 
out trenching upon the commercial power of Con- | 
gress.” Chief Justice Taney, in the same cause, | 
said: | 


a question which, he remembered, had been raised |] of 1787. 


The South stood, with 
3 Union, on a footing of 
ifequality. Her institutions and her rights: were 
ij respected by that instrument, and to some’ ex- 
f tent. were guarantied to them.. The argument 
which he had had the honor to submit led ‘him 
to maintain that Congress had no: power, on the 
admission of a State into the Union, to impose 
such a restriction as that contained in the ordinance 
The only power delegated tò Congress 
—the only power which, as he maintained, could 
i be exercised by Congress over either a Territory or 


control and regulate the importation of slaves from ‘la State applying for admission into the Union, 
| one to the other. Upon that subject, he (Mr. B.) |! was the power ‘simply to inquire what were the 
: would adduce an authority which, he doubted not, |: 
i the gentleman would venerate. He begged to ask i; her form of government was republican, 
| the attention of that gentieman, and that of the : it to any man who might choose—if any should 


ʻi rights secured by the Constitution, and whether 


He put 


|i choose—to answer the arguments which he had 
i presented. If Congress had the power to impose 
| upon a Territory such restrictions—a restriction 
i| in regard to one species of property—had it notan 
|; equal right to impose restrictions on any species of 
|! property? Jf it had the power to prohibit the 
|! property of the South from being transferred’ to 
i; any region, had it not the same right to prohibit 
i the transfer of the property of the North? Did 
not the power which would prohibit the introduc- 
i tion into that Territory of a slave possess the right 
} to prohibit also the introduction ofa spinning-jenny 
| ora New York sheep? He begged to be answered 
| on that point. It was not intended that the prop- 


“Tn iny judgment, the power over this subject is exelu- ; 
sively with the several States; and each of them has a 1 


But he proceeded |! 
to the next precedent in the history of the legisla- |; 
tion of the country. That, as might be anticipa- | 
ted, was the memorable Missouri compromise. | 
The United States acquired from Spain a territory | 
which comprised the States of Louisiana, Mis- | 
souri, Arkansas, and Towa; and « portion of the | 
territory northwest of lowa, over which he saw | 
a proposition had been submitted to organize a | 
Territorial government. That territory was very | 
néarly large enough for a State. Now, that was | 
the first foreign territory acquired by the United |; 
States. He begged leave, for a moment, to advert 

ta the history of that acquisition of territory; and |) 
if gentlemen would trouble themselves to investi- |} 
gate that history, they would find that the acquisi- | 
tion was demanded by the West. 


They would | 
find that there was great excitement in the West |: 
in regard to the navigation of the Mississippi. The |: 
opening of the navigation of that great river to the ! 
commerce of the West wasthe motive for the acquisi- | 
tion. He had not been able to discover that slavery | 
had formed any inducement to the acquisition of | 
the territory. He ventured to say that that did nat 
enter at all into the motives which led to that ac- 
quisition. It was, in fact, a concession to the | 
‘West, as tending to open the navigation of tha 
magnificent stream, the Mississippi. Annoying - 
and vexatious restrictions on the navigation of that : 


oat ; fetermine t ‘| fore you can he admitted into this Union 
| treatment within their respective territories; and theaction || ingisted that there was no power to require a State 
|| mss > was eq 


i erty of any portion of that Confederacy should be 
| subject to such an interdict as that contained in the 


| ordinance of 1787. It was not intended that Con- 


of the several States upon this subject camnot be controlled | to surrender her sovereign ty before her admission 
HH a n 


by Congress either by virtue of its power to regulate com- | 


merce, or by virtue of any other power conferred by the 


Constitution of the United States.” i} 
Í 


In this opinion concurred Justices Story, Thomp- 
son, Wayne, and McKinley. Justice Catron did | 
not sit, from indisposition. Justice Barbour, of 
Virginia, died before the casc was decided. Jus- | 
tice Baldwin, of Pennsylvania, dissented, holding | 
that the power to regulate commerce was a nega- | 


in slavery between the States. | 

The next instance in their history upon this sub- | 
ject, was the annexation of Texas. Fle should not: 
undertake to say what motives—what view of pol- | 
icy induced the annexation of Texas. Heknew 
that the measure was advocated on variousgrounds: 
That it was advocated by the North and West, as 
well as by the South; but, so far as he had heard the 


i debates—and he believed he had heard them all— |; 


he would not undertake to say on what ground the 
annexation of Texas was advocated. He thought! 
he might safely say it was not advocated on the | 
ground exclusively of slavery, or of the slave 
interest, 


would say it was the jealousy which every Ameri- 


i foot on another inch of American soil. 
| lieved that that was the ground; and that the trae | 


If he were to undertake to say on what ; 
! ground, in his estimation, that policy was urged, he 


can felt against the Bridsh Government planting a iF 
He be-}) 


| he had had the honor to submit, was judicious at 
| this moment. Fle was aware that one who had; 
| perhaps, always some influence in controlling pub- 
| lic opinion at the South, had been endeavoring’ to! 


| silence the voice of the South upon that question. 


tion to the States of regulating the sale and traific | He—[the remainder of the sentence was lost.] 


| Bat so far as this territory of Oregon was con- 
; cerned, the present was the only time when the 
| question should be raised. It was to be dove now, 
‘ or it was to be done never. If not done, it was to 
constitute another precedent, and he did not hesi- 
| tate to say, that if the South failed to raise its 
! voice now, it ought to be and would be forever pre- 
| eluded. But what were the circumstances which 
! now stirrounded them? ‘That man from the south- 
i ern States had been blind, who for the last three 
| years had not seen that a fearful conjuncture was 
| coming upon the country. He (Mr. B.) had not 
| occupied his seat ten days before he espied its rapid: 

approach, He begged very briefly to advert to 
some of those circumstances. Three years ago, 
the incendiary publications, disguised under the 
| form of memorials and petitions to Congress, were 
excluded from the Hall—that barrier had been 


; broken down. One of the Siates of the Union— 


river had been imposed by Spain whilst the terri 


tory belonged to that kingdom. Now, after tha American feeling, which would resist as an agres- | the State of Massachusetts—a State influential: as 
longe t king yD R g 


glance at the history of the acquisition of the ter- |! sion the establishment of British power upon this i: well on account of her high intelligence as ner 
ritory let them inquire what were the conditions |i continent, was the eause of the annexation of «| wealth—solemnly, by her pees es propose 
of that compromise, known as the “Missouri com- Texas. But Texas at that time was an wate j t Situr taai compromise of me aaa pane 
; as, s j Ama one ` ieee Lae RN Denn tg onien 7 
romige’? i $ Gth || dent republic. The resolution which proposed this |; which provided the basis of rej J c 
promise, In the eighth section of the act of 6th i p. "That was defeated. During the last ses- 


Aarch, 1820, it was provided: 
& And be it further enacted, That.in all that territory ceded | 
by France to the United States under the name of Louisiana, | 
which lies north of thirty-six degrecs and thirty minutes 
north latitude, not included within the limits of the State į 


£outemplated by this act, slavery and involuntary servitude, || 


Otherwise than in the punishment of crimes whereof the | 
parties shal! have been duty convicted, shall be, and is here- 
by; forever prohibited: Provided always, That any person 
escaping inta the same, from whom labor or service is law- 
fully claimed in any State or Territory of the United States, 
such fugitive may be lawfully reclaimed, and conveyed to 
the person claiming his or her labor or service as aforesaid.” 


i 
i 
i 


| i federacy. 


: line of thirty-six degrees thirty minutes was offered 


| to her in the nature ofa treaty stipulation. She was | 


| competent to assent or reject. She chose to assent, 


could not be adduced as å precedent. But it was 


| he had ventured to offer this amendment in a spirit 
i of amity and compromise. If it were met in a 


|| earresponding spirit, it might be well for that Con- | 


He trusted it might be so. But he 
could not refrain from saying that these compro- 


E 


and he submitted that that instance in their history | 


in deference to that precedent in their history that | 


gress, 
: sion of Congress, when a proposition was made in 
- that Hall to furnish the Government of the United 
| States with the means of concluding a treaty of 
|! peace with Mexico—when an appropriation was 
‘asked for the simple purpose of concluding a 
| treaty of peace with Mexico—a Democratic repre- 
Pennsylvania rose in his place 
and moved that interdict of the ordinance of 
: 1787 upon any territory that might be acquired 
from the enemy in Mexico. The country was at 


! 
t 
) i 
i| sentative from 
i 

i 
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war. Everybody desired that a peace should be 
obtained if practicable. Yet that blow was inflicted |! 
by a Democratic hand! He remembered, upon 
that occasion, that his worthy and estimable friend 
from Indiana moved the proposition of the Mis- |; 
souri compromise; and he remembered that that 
proposition was voted down. He. remembered, 
moreover, that when the bill to provide the loan 
sought by the President was introduced in that | 
House, gentlemen from the eastern States, and |; 
some from the western States, on the opposite side 
of the House; denounced, with a loud voice, the 
entire proposition; and so one of the provisoes of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania was engrafted 
on that bill, and they were the first to turn round | 
and vote with alacrity for it. During the present 
session of Congress, an honorable member from the 
State of New York, [Mr. Kixa,] had deemed it) 
his duty, or at Jeast had thought proper to attempt 
the introduction of the same proposition—the prop- |i 
osition with the proviso moved by the gentleman | 
from Pennsylvania. The House refused to sus- 
pend the rules for the introduction of that propo- 
sition by only some two or three votes. He told 
them, and he told the South, that that proposition 
was to come! He told them that it would be | 
moved, and he did not see that it would not pre- 
vail. What was the language all around him in 
that Hall? What was the language of gentlemen 
from the North, and from the East, and from the | 
West? That the South need not hope ever again 
to see a slave State formed of any territory that | 
might. be acquired by this Government, whether | 
by treaty or by conquest. 

Mr. SAWYER (in his seat:) Has the West 
said so? li 

Mr. BURT had said “ gentlemen from the West.” |i 
He could not say that it was the unanimous voice |! 
ofthe West. He hoped that it was not. He had |: 
in his mind’s eye many patriotic exceptions. But |: 
they were told that the line of the Missouri com- || 

romise must be abandoned. They were told so |: 
in that debate. The gentleman from Maine, [Mr. |! 
Hamuiy,] the other day concurred, as he (Mr. B.) |) 
understood him, in announcing the determination 
of what was called “t the North.”’ If these facts— 
if these declarations were not inducements to the | 
South now to move there, he would confess that | 
the South had lost its spirit. If, with these admo- 
nitions and threats ringing in their ears, the South 
postponed for an hour this question, he would not 
speak for others, but his mind was made up. He | 
told the South that, although the annexation pro- | 
vided for the admission of slave States to be form 
ed out of the territory below 36° 30’, no such |! 
State would be admitted into the Union. Fle | 
looked to the vote upon the admission of Texas— |: 
he looked to the vote upon the admission of Flor- ' 
ida—he looked to what was the universal senti- | 
ment of the North, as announced by Representa- | 
tives from those quarters on that floor, and asked, 
if the South did not now move, when would itj: 
shake off its sloth and lethargy? ‘Would it wait |: 
till their dwellings were in flames? Should they | 
wait till their hearthstones were drenched with the | 
blood of their wives and children? He trusted not. | 
s“ Now’s the day and now’s the hour.” He ap- |: 
pealed to every gentleman who had been contem- | 
porary with him in that Congress, that he had 
never raised his voice upon the subject of slavery |: 
but on one occasion. He called upon them from :: 
the North and West to bear him witness that he |: 
never had introduced that subject into debates in |. 
that House. But though he had never introduced | 
it, he, for one, had never shrunk from it; and he 
had thought it his duty not to be silent now. He: 
told the North that the South was united upon this | 
question. He told the North that there was no _ 
traitorous son from the South, there or at home, ; 
and he had a steadfast faith that the South would | 
be found equal to its destinies, through whatever : 
peril or confusion it might be its fate to encoun- ` 
ter. 

Mr. PETTIT next addressed the committee. 

I have not risen (said he) to address the com- | 
mittee, or to answer at any considerable length, | 
what the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. i 
Burr] is pleased to call his argument upon this |: 
question; but I have risen to put myself right, rather | 
than for anything else; and if I do not consume |, 
much time in paying attention to that gentleman’s į: 
remarks, it is not owing to any want of personal |; 
respect or kindness, but because I conceive that i 
the argument is all on one side as to the power of ` 


i 


' good and sufficient reasons assigned for ask 
ing it, I had two reasons for voting for the Wil- | 


: “Jet by-gones be by-gones. 


this Government to regulate and control this mat- 


ter of slavery in territory which belongs to the H 


United States, and which is without the States. 
When this question was upat the last session of 
Congress, moved by the honorable gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. Wiior,] I was represented 
in the newspapers published in New York as 
having voted on the other side. The New York 
«e Tribune” of the 18th of August last-—doubtless 
through mistake, and not design—charged my col- 
league [Mr. Wicx] and myself with having voted 


| against that proposition of Mr. Wumor. I take | 
| occasion here, never having noticed it before by | 
; letter or otherwise, to say that it is not the fact in 
1 was, sir, opposed to that } 


reference to my vote. 
bill, wholly and entirely; and being opposed to 
appropriating the two millions, as asked by the 
President, not being satisfied that there were any 


mot proviso: one was, to make the bill odious 
to our friends of the South, and thereby to defeat 
it if possible; and another, because it was my firm, 
well-settled, and conscientious opinion that we 
ought not, under any circumstances, to allow what 
L conceive to be a moral, political, and physical 
evil, to be extended under the authority of thi 
Government. ` 


A è ‘ ; ji 
Sir, that vote was given in Committee of the : 
Whole on the state of the Union, and is, therefore, ; 
not recorded on the journal of this House; but the | 


course of my votes given, as they are recorded, 
(for I have examined them thig session with the 
Clerk,) show that this must have been my vote. 


After the bill was so amended in Committee of the : 
: Whole on the state of the Union, and brought into 

the House, I voted in favor of the amendment, and : 
I i 


then against the bill entirely. The bill passed. 
voted for a reconsideration of the final vote on that 
ground; and it was not reconsidered. The whole 
tenor of my votes, therefore, show that I voted for 
the proposition; I was in favor of it; and I now 
here announce that such were, have been, and still 
are, my feelings on the subject. 

Now, the gentleman from South Carolina, who 


so ably preceded me, (and 1 shall not attempt to |) 


detain the House any great length of time, for I 


am indisposed to-day; but I feel it to be my duty |} 


to place myself right on this subject,) has confer- 
red a great favor upon me, and, I doubt not, upon 


the whole country, in oné particular: he has in- 
formed us, in terms measured and set, that by the | 
late Oregon treaty, we have acquired a large extent | 


of territory. If that be true—if the gentleman’s 
information be correct on that subject—l am happy 


to hear it; yet I have always been grossly deceived |. 
I have always thought we lost, or | 
parted with, an immense territory and unmeasn- | 


in regard to it. 


rable treasure. Why do I sayso, sir? We were 
told, officially and unofficially, by your present 


. Chief Magistrate and his Cabinet counsellors—they |! 
not only said, but proved, in my estimation—that : 


our title to the whole of Oregon—to 54° 40'—was 


“clear and unquestionable ;’’ and by the treaty we | 


have been cut down to 499, at any rate a loss of 
5° 40’, to say nothing of what we have lost even 
south of that line on the Island of Vancouver, and 
nothing of the lands we have stipulated by that 
treaty to confirm and surrender to British subjects; 
saying nothing of the encumbrances we have con- 
sented to take upon us in reference to the naviga- 
tion of our waters. This is the view I have been 
in the habit of taking of this question. So far from 
its being the acquisition of an immense territory, 
as the gentleman says, I have understood it to be 


a surrender of a large tract of valuable territory; || 
But : 
Let it pass; these |! 


and so I think the country has understood it. 
39 


matters are settled; the question is over, and de- 


cided by the constituted authorities of my country; | 


and to them I submit. But I cannot submit to 


hear misrepresentations of matters of fact, and of | 


history, and not open my lips against them. 


Sir, a few words, in passing, in relation to the | 
Indiana resolves, which the gentleman read to the | 
: committee. 


flourishing State of Ohio. 
adopted when the Territory which I have the honor 
in part to represent—the Territory of Indiana—had 
for its Governor General William Henry Harrison; 


while he was vice-regent, and held the viceroyalty || 
there; while he held everything in his own hands, 


Before these resolutions were passed, |: 
a large portion of that territory had been organized | 
into what is now the magnificent, wealthy, and |; 
Those resolutions were | 


and disposed of and decided everything public. 
and I had almost said everything private—in that 
Territory as he pleased. Such was the situation 
of General Harrison at that time, and such were 
the facilities with which he could procure resolves, 
' But let me teH the gentleman from South Carolina 
and the House, there is a little more on this sub- 
ject—something behind the screen: the sequel to 
these transactions. 

Sir, it is well known that General Harrison, 
having gone from Virginia originally, (and for his 
memory I entertain, as for him while living I ever 
entertained, nothing but the highest respect and the 
utmost kindness,) had an ardent desire to get a re- 
peal or suspension of the ordinance of 1787. The 
contest came up on the clection of Delegate from 
that Territory on this floor, General Harrison 
taking the stump just about that time (1803 or 
1804) fora Mr. Randolph, from Virginia also, who 
was Attorney General of the Territory. General 
i Harrison threw himself into the breach, making 
| it the burden of his arguments, (and his published 
| speeches on this question are still extant,) that, if 
Randolph could be elected to this House, he would 
succeed in suspending the operation of that ordi- 
| nance, if not of entirely repealing it. Who was 
| opposed, and what was the result? A mai who 
‘had so often served his constituents and his coun- 
iry, not only long as a Delegate, not only as Gov- 
ernor of Indiana, but often as a member of this 
House—Jonathan Jennings; a man born, nurtured, 
educated, and thoroughly imbued with all the feel- 
` ings that prompt the true heart of old Pennsylva- 
‘nia. Buta beardless youth—a boy without patron- 
‘age, without friends, without means, and without 

anything to buoy himself, but his own talents and 
worth—he became a candidate against Randolph, 
who was backed by the Government there, if not 
here; sustained by General Harrison on the stump 
—and he himself an able disputant. The question 
was directly met, (for no other question was brought 
‘into the canvass)—‘‘ slavery or no slavery;” adhe- 
; rence to the ordinance of 1787, or a dissolution, or 
` suspension of it; and my word for it, Randolph 
| got not one-third of the votes given. 
| Sir, I take it upon myself to say the people of 
| Indiana never were for the introduction of slavery 
within their territory; and further, as a legal ques- 
‘tion, without undertaking to pronounce apon it 
| myself, I will say, what has been the uniform and 
received opinion, both by courts and people, in 
that State, that, as to the binding power of that 
ordinance as the supreme law of the land on this 
+ subject and its validity—the State having been 
i admitted with that restriction—there never has 
been a doubt, and, in my opinion, there can be no 
doubt. 

Now, sir, the gentleman has gone over the rise 
: and fall, the grandeur, magnificence, and decay, I 
i| believe, of this proposition (as it is called) for 
| making a part of the Union free, and a part slave 
i| territory, or leaving a part slave territory, and 
i! prohibiting a further extension of slavery. Sir, I 
wish to avail myself of the occasion to say that 
no man is further from entertaining a desire or a 
villingness to disturb any one State of this Union 
n the possession of their slaves, or their “ prop- 
erty,” than I am. I never will tolerate it under 
any circumstances whatever; I will leave you to 
‘regulate your own domestic concerns, without in- 
i: terference from abroad. I perfectly agree with the 
“gentleman from South Carolina, that we cannot 
ii intermeddle or interfere with your domestic insti- 
ii tutions And why, sir? Because you are sover- 
; eign; because within your own sphere you hold 


t 


| the sovereignty in your hands; and hence we ean- 
not interfere with you. But then, reverse the case, 
and apply the argument: and what is the result? 
: Why, here lies, and here rests, the sovereignty 
over all the territory that we may jointly own 
| without the limits of the States. 

Mr. BURT here interposed, and (Mr. P. yield- 
ing the floor) wished to know if he understood 
i the gentleman from Indiana correctly, that the sov- 
| ereignty was in Congress? Now, under the Con- 
stitution of the United States, there was delegated 
to Congress the right to dispose of and make all 


i 
i 
il 
| 
i 
i 


Mr. PETTIT, (in reply.) I mean to say, and 
assert it again, that in this Government—I did not 
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States, as contradistinguished from the municipal 
authorities of the States, the sovereignty lies over 
all the territories, without the States, that we may 
jointly own. The prevision of the Constitution 
referred to by the gentleman from South Carolina, 
is this: 

«The Congress shall have power to dispose of, and make 


all needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or | 


other property belonging to the United Stateg.?? 
“ The territory or other property.” The territory 


of the United States, then, is ** property,” as much | 


soas our ‘* other property,” be it vessels, cannon, 
munitions of war, or whatever belong to the Uni- 
ted States, for it is so distinctly averred by the 


Constitution. I say, then, that the territory is the | 


property of the United States, and the sovereignty 
1s in this Government, and none other; it belongs 
to the United States, “and nothing in this Consti- 


‘tution shall be so construed as to prejudice any | 
‘claims of the United States, or of any particular į} 


t State.” And let me ask the gentleman from 
South Carolina, where lies the sovereignty over 


territory which we jointly own, if not in this Gov- | 


ernment? Is-it in any individual State ? 

Now, I assert that the sovereignty is in this Gov- 
ernment, over any. territory, without the States, 
that we may jointly own. 
the United States; and, where property exists, 
there is sovereignty, unless that sovereignty be 
surrendered. Where the right to the realty, to the 
eminent domain, where the property in the soil 
exists, there exists the right of sovereignty until 
that right of sovereignty shall have been surren- 
dered. This proposition could not be successfully 
controverted. 
say, does not this Government own a large amount 
of property in your own State—in Indiana, Illinois, 
and other States? That is all true. But Í say the 
sovereignty rests in her, without she surrenders it. 


She has surrendered it, so far as relates to those | 


lands which lie within the boundaries of the States 
of this Union. 


there its sovereignty is a necessary incident. 

Mr. PETTIT. No. I say wherever she owns 
the eminent domain—the soil itself—and has not 
surrendered, or qualified that sovereignty, she has 
exclusive sovereignty. 

Mr. RHETT. Does not the General Govern- 
ment own property in Indiana, Illinois, and almost 
every western State? and does her sovereignty fol- 
low it there? 

Mr. PETTIT. That is exactly what.I have 
said; and if the gentleman had listened to me, he 
would not have had to ask this question. I have 


said, that where the right of soil is in this Gov- | 


ernment, or any other Government, the absolute, 


unconditional sovereignty exists there, unless it | 


has been surrendered; and, I said, that gentlemen 


would rise and ask me, why, then, does not the ;j 
absolute sovereignty of the General Government : 


exist in’ Ohio, Indiana, and other States where this 
Government owns territory? And my reply is, that 
this Government has surrendered the sovereignty 
over the territory within their jurisdictions to the 
States, by admitting them as free and independent 
States. That is the proposition, and no gentleman 
will undertake to deny it. 

Well, then, sir, in reference to this question of 
inhibition: I take it, it is no more or no less— 


gentlemen need not clamor to me abouta constitu- | 


tional provision, a constitutional infringement, con- 
stitutional rights and wrongs—it is no more or less 
than the exercise of a sound and prudent discre- 
tion, like any other legislative transaction. You 
have just as much right to prohibit slavery with- 


out the States, as to perform any other legislative | 


act; ay, I might say, that you are compelled to 
prohibit it: you cannot authorize it. I say togen- 
tlemen, this Government has not the power to 
create a slave, and hence it cannot create slavery. 
They have a right to prohibit it. E 


prudence, propriety: as should be managed your 
fleets or armies, as should be managed any public 
property or public right, so should you manage 
this. 

How, then, am I to act, and how to vote upon 
this question? Sir, there are public considerations 


It is the property of `! 


You will turn round, I know, and | 


It is a power | 
that should be exercised always with judgment, | 


| 


| 


i 


ij 
i! 
ii 


i r i to get the floor, 
Mr. RHETT interposed, and asked, if he was || wT bave nordon. ' 


to understand the gentleman from Indiana to say, | 


A | Tam just getting warm. 
that wherever this Government owns property, | 


that ought to weigh on every gentleman’s mind 
concerning this question. I lay down this as a 
sound maxim: no nation, however great, or pow- 
erful, or wise, within itself, can act wholly irre- 
spective of the influences that press upon it from 
other large and surrounding nations. No nation 
can live in the centre of civilization, and say it is 
continuing to spread civilization and civil liberty 
throughout the world, and not be more or less in- 
fluenced by other nations. Itis due that one nation 
should have for other nations the same respect, 
and entertain the same courteous feelings, that one 


į gentleman should for another; that it should not 


wantonly outrage the right, and the moral sense 
of the world, in any home transaction... Thus: 
where has any act of excessive tyranny or.cruelty 
been exercised in any Government of Europe, 
without making the others surround that Power, 
telling it to desist, or leave its throne? 


It is true, we are told we are counting our chick- | 


ens before our eggs are hatched, when we talk 
about the result of this war, and the disposition 
we will make of the territory we may acquire. 
The late rumors from the South throw up over the 
horizon rathera dark cloud. [doubt not, however, 
that our brave soldiers will dispel the gloom, and 
the effulgence ofa bright and triumphant sun will 
burst upon us. But, in my judgment, it is too late 
in the age of the world for one nation to make war 
upon another, to conquer her now free territory, 
and chain and manacle the slave therein. I shall 
not do it by my vote or voice. No, sir; you have 
seen all Europe and the nations of the world stand 


| by and say ‘ hands off,” and acknowledge that 


you have had grievance after grievance heaped 
upon you, and causes sufficient to justify you in 
going to war; but let them once be brought to be- 
lieve that you design to conquer now free territory, 
and dot it over with manacled negroes, and you 
will have an interference that will not be so 
pleasant. 

Mr. P. here pausing for a second— 

«Mr. Chairman,” “ Mr. Chairman,” broke 
from many voices around him, of gentlemen who 


I have not done yet, gentlemen, (said Mr. P.; 
[A laugh.] Although I 
have spoken longer than I intended when I rose, 
T do not know, but had I the power of Joshua, I 
would command yonder finger (pointing to the 
clock) to stand still, that I might enjoy the benefit 


of alonger hour upon this subject than I am al- | 


lowed by the rule. 

Sir, (resumed Mr. P.,) I agree with the gentle- 
man from Alabama, [Mr. Dareay,] partially rela- 
tive to the acquisition of territory. I do not hesi- 
tate to say to all, that I would rather see no territory 


acquired, than to see it acquired for the purpose— | 
i or even if it were to be the result, the contingent 
| result, that it was to be made slave territory. 


With my vote, and with my voice, I shall not 
support any proposition that will tolerate, even for 
a moment, a further extension of slavery, believ- 
ing, as I do, it is a curse—a curse to mankind—a 
curse to the world. Time will not allow me to 
go into the history of ancient Governments, who 
have manacled and enlaved surrounding nations. 
Not that the slave was injured; no, sir, I’ve no 
sickly sympathy with the negro, I am not one of 


that class of men who are constantly harping upon | 
the wrongs of the degraded or degenerate blacks; | 


lam not one of that class who would equalize 
them, by giving them the elective franchise or 
other social privileges, the same as those of the 
white race, except that of personal liberty and per- 
sonal protection. 


Mr. BOYD here interposed, and was understood ; 
to inquire what the gentleman would do with the | 


negroes ? 

Mr. PETTIT. Weal, I will reply to the gen- 
tleman’s inquiry. Tam just told by the gentleman 
behind me, [Mr. Burr,] in his speech, and I am 
told all around me, that that is a question we can- 
not touch; that it is left exclusively to the States. 
I thoroughly accord with gentlemen in that view. 
Just take care of them, then, in your own States; 
keep them out of mine. 


But I was saying, I am not one of those who i 
have a sickly, fawning feeling for the blacks. On | 


the contrary, J believe I will go further than even 
the most tenacious southron. I believe that it isa 
blessing to the entire black population, the entire 
black race in this country—and I ‘say it loud 
enough to be distinctly understood, let it go where 


GLOBE. 


i it may—that it isa blessing to them, to their race, 
to their kind, (if they are capable of receiving’a 
blessing at all,) that they have been. and “are én+ 
slaved in this country. That they are infinitely 
i better off than their ancestors were, in the wilds 
jand sands of Africa, I have no doubt. Although 
there may be cases of oppression and wrong com- 
mitted upon. them, as there is among the white 
population, I doubt not that they are infinitely 
| better off in their social and domestic relations, in 
ii the relation of slaves to their masters, than they 
|| would be if they were entirely free. I have-no 
|| hesitation in saying this. Yet there is another 
| view of the question. Although at the first blush 
it seems to be a hardship for one man to control 
| another, it does not always follow that the- blow 
ii that seems to be oppressive or wrong, actually 
‘| carries the greatest infliction to the one receiving 
it. You may touch a torpedo, and you hurt not 
it, but benumb yourarm. And so goes, I believe, 
| the old story about Islington, and the man being 
| bitten there by the dog: ` 
H « But soon a wonder came to light, 

i "That showed the rogues they ted— 
The man recovered of the bite, 
The dag it was that died.” 


Sir, this seeming oppression, oftentimes, in ten 
thousand instances, by the wisdom of Providence, 
is turned to the benefit of the oppressed, and to 
‘the actual injury of those who are thought to be 
: their oppressors. Tell me how all northern Eu- 
| rope became civilized at the time it did; how the 
arts and sciences, the learning and literature, of 
'| Old Rome was so soon carried to all the northern 
ii barbarian hordes? Sir, it was by the incursions 
lof Cæsar and others, making them prisoners, 
|! dragging them down to Rome, and selling them 
| if There they learned 


jat the halbert for slaves. 
ithe first rudiments of arts and civilization; they 
| carried them back, one by one, by degrees—as 
| now and then one would escape from their task- 
| masters,—they carried back the results of their long 
! absence, the valuable information acquired, to be 
‘spread among their countrymen. Undoubtedly 
| slavery in Rome was the precursor of civilization 
‘to all northern Europe. So much may be said of 
‘northern Africa. When Scipio Nasica dragged 
i his thousands and hundreds of thousands in chains 
| to Rome, he placed them where they might learn 
ithe arts of civilized life, which they took back 
with them to their native land. My friend near 
me says ours may go back. Ours have already 
started back. There is not always the same facil- 
|| ities for getting back. There is a large space of 
water between us and them; they cannot walk 
|! there or run there; but, through the philanthropy 
i of a class of our fellow-citizens, they have been 
transplanted there, and they are now carrying back, 
|| to some extent, and imparting to their countrymen, 
|| the advantages of civilized life, which they have 
! partially derived during their bondage. Sir, I do 
i: not pretend to say how far this race is capable of 
improvement. Iam not one of those who believe 
he is the equal of the northern European, or his 
descendant—of the Anglo-Saxon. I believe them 
| far more incapable in the arts, sciences, letters, 
philosophy, sound judgment, and common sense. 
They have more of the animal, and less of the 
mental, in my judgment. But even they, in the 
course of time, may be advanced to some extent. 

I have taken these views; and 1 say, and I re- 
peat, that under no circumstances, come what may, 
| will I ever vote to incorporate one rood of territory 
j within our grasp, and our power, if it is to be 
i covered with slaves; not because I believe them 
ii wronged or injured, but, because I believe it is a 
blot anda curse. Isay it to my southern friends; 
and I shall give some reasons for it. Wherever 
i the enslaved footstep is found to tread, wherever 
Í the master of the slave has one “to fan him while 
| he sleeps and tremble when he wakes,” to attend 
‘upon him and to minister to all his wants from in- 
| fancy to old age, it cannot be anything else but a 
: curse upon the land, an enervation to the posses- 
i sor,and an incubus upon the community generally: 
It will be the man who touches the torpedo that 

i injured. 
ue are told often, and loud, and long, of the 
dissolution of the Union, and denunciations, broad 
f and bitter, are thrown out against us, if we dare 
to say we will not lend the power of this Govern- 
ment to the extension of slavery. If I believed 
that this was an infraction of the Constitution, I 
should be the last to put unholy hands upon it; 


a 
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hut believing it only a prudential matter, I shall 
act as my judgment dictates. Weare told thatsepa- 
ration is the order of the day. Well, my. southern 
brethren! but let me say to you in the language 
which Milton niakes Adam use to Eve: f 
. Go; for thy stay, not fres, absents thee more 5 

Go in thy native innocence; rely t 

On what thow hast óf virtue; summon all: 

For God towards thee hath done his part: do thine.” 


So I say to you; if you are unwilling to stay; if 


‘you cannot abide the compact; if you cannot sub- 
mit to have the will of the majority govern—go. 
We tell you more, or, rather, T tell you more, 


(for I speak for none but myself,) that, in my |! 
judgment, this being a prudential question entirely, |) 
the Elouse will stand somewhat divided upon it. If 
there be a majority opposed to my views, Tshallnot |) advanced in population and in wealth? Have you | 
talk about a dissolution of the Union, nor will those }} 


with whom I act. No, sir; they willbe found a law 
abiding, a _constitution-loving and liberty-loving 
people. We shall not separate if you have the ma- 
jority: we will abide by the provisions of the Con- 
stitution; we will hang together as long as there 
can bea cord to tie us. But you, my brethren; you, 
my friends, if the majority shall be against you, 
say that you will not abide by their will; you draw 


i 


ity! 
aon go—the sooner the better! We shall 
not do ‘it: if in the minority, we shall abide the 
decision of the majority; if in the majority, we 
shall expect you to do the same, notwithstanding 
your vaunting and bragging to the contrary. Who 
would rue it first? Well consider for yourselves 
who. 

Weare told by the South, there rises a black, 
gloomy, and darksome cloud, charged with ven- 
geance and destruction, with ruin to the Union. 
Sir, I have only to say, 

« Though that cloud be thunder’s worst, 
And charged to crush me, let it burst.’ 

Let it come; I fear it not. Andhere I say, you 
cannot dissolve the Union on any such question. 
A handful of negroes dissolve this Union! A valu- 
able rope, a strong cord this, that holds us together. 
The blood of our ancestors, their achievements 
on many a well-fought field, are all to be forgotten 


then, and given up for a handful of negro wool! | 


Butlet me tell you, beware lest the marble the Per- 
sian brought to the plains of Marathon be used by 
Miltiades instead of the invader. No; be careful, 
let me tell you. You cannot go to your constituents 


and talk in safety about a dissolution of this Union | 
They will be the first- 


for such a miserable cause. 
to hang you higher than Haman was hung, if you 
treat them thus. 
solution of this Union on this ground. In the fir 

place, let me say to my southern brethren, you can- 
not dissolve the Union; in the next place, you don’t 


want to dissolve the Union; and you could not | 
dissolve the Union under any circumstances, or for ; 


any purposes of this miserable kind. 

Well, Mr. Chairman, I heard an esteemed gen- 
tleman from Virginia—the ‘+ Old” loved ‘ Do- 
minion, the mother of States and the mother of 


statesmen,” (truly may it be said of her)—I heard ! 
an eloquent gentleman—and without disparage- | 
ment to any now on this floor, I say it, there are | 
none more so of those now here or that ever have | 


been here, I refer to our present Minister at 


Brazil, (Mr. Wise)—at the first session I had the '! 


honor of a seat on this floor, the first session of | and that of every wise Government, from Moses | 


the 28th Congress, say in reference to this rule, 
which is repealed, and which was spoken of by 
the gentleman from South Carolina to-day, that 
he proposed to withdraw all opposition at that 


point; the rule was dispensed with, and the peti- | 


: The gentleman from | 
South Carolina [Mr. Hormes] opposed it with | 


tions would be received. 


great vehemence; but, among other things, Mr. 


Wise said: * I will surrender itthere. Lamassured |! 
‘by gentlemen around me that further than this | 


‘they will not go. We will consent that these 
‘ petitions shall be received; and they pledge me 
‘they will see they do no harm here under any cir- 
‘cumstances whatever. And, said he, seeing daily 
tthe weakness, the coming degeneracy of that 
t section of country, and the growing strength of 
€ other sections, I will, for once, rely on their aec- 
< tionand promise, confidently. I said, Mr. Speak- 
‘er, ‘ Virginia has fallen, and the whole South is 
s dwarfed.’ >? And no man, other than Mr. Wise, 
could have said a truer thing; said it better, and 


° 


our sword and say that you will sever the Union | 
écause the majority will not submit to the minor- | 
Sir, if this is to be the result; if you defy the 


Tt cannot be, it will not be a dis- | 


l| more effectually than he did. 3 i 
‘ll fallen,” said he, “and the whole South is dwarf- 
ed.” Sir, isittrue? And if so, what a lament- 
able picture! that here, in a short period of time, 
counting the age- that nations have existed, and 
ought to exist, how youthful and how young, 
to have it said of one of our brightest States, and 
best localities, that she * has fallen;” and that one 
region of our fair country is “dwarfed!” Sir, 
there must be some cause for this. Ts it not true 
| that, in the revolutionary war, Virginia was the 
|! first State? And how is it, then, that I can now 
| point you to New York, to Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
and the State which I have the-honor, in part, to 
represent, with greater white populations than you 
: have? Whatis the reason, I ask you? Have you 


| 
l 
i 


advanced in all the essentials of greatness and 
magnificence that appertain to a nation No! 
Then Mr. Wise properly said, that “Virginia,” 
had “s fallen,” and «* the whole South is dwarfed.” 

Sir, there must be a moral, a political, or a 
physical cause for all this. Where shall we find 
it? {F repeat, there must be one of these causes. 
Sir, it is not a physical or natural cause. 

Mr. LEAKE interposed and said: The gentle 
man from Indiana speaks of Virginia having fallen 
I should like to know, comparing the condition of 
Indiana and Virginia, whether Indiana pays he 
debt, before the gentleman talks about my State 
falling? 


‘My. PETTIT. 


| 
f 
i 
| 
| 
i 
i 


| pers of the day. [A laugh.] 


[Renewed laughter.] 
| case with the gentleman however. 
he reads the papers. 

But, I was saying there was either a moral, po- 
litical, or physical cause. That it is not a physi- 
cal cause, [am satisfied. Where, I ask you, under 
the bright san—in what portion of this continent, 


I am satisfied 


| a more delightful region, than old Virginia? Where 


rivulet more gently, or where sing the birds more 
charmingly? [A laugh.] 

[A voice: “ Do you refer to the Harper’s Ferry 
eagle?” 

I have heard there were birds flitting about 
there, (said Mr. P.) 

What, then, is the cause ? 


The God of nature, 


given to that locality all the natural advantages of 
any other portion of the Union. A greater degree 


nels of western communication, directly, and much 
more conveniently and easily, through Virginia 
than through Pennsylvania. 

Sir, it is not then a physical cause. Is it, then, 
ia moral or a political cause? Without stopping 
to animadvert at length upon it, I shall say, it is 
owing to a combination of the two latter. Both a 
moral and a political incubus is hanging upon that 


necks, that has driven many of their population to 


tion by natural means, and deprived it of all ex- 
! ternal increase. ‘The policy of this Government 


down, to increase 


is a want of absolute, manual, personal labor and 
enterprise. I do not say it appertains to her pub- 
lic men; I do not say there are not exceptions; but 
let the Virginian show me when, where, how, itis— 
in the eloquent language of Mr. Wise—that ‘* Vir- 


unless it be from this cause. Here, again, is the 
man’s arm benumbed that has touched the torpedo. 
It is not the negro that is harmed or injured; it 
rests like a stupor, a lethargy, upon your whole 
population. Ido not mean that there are not ex- 
ceptions to this general proposition. 

Sir, I suppose that no Virginian would take my 


“ Virginia has | 


I refer the gentleman for the | 
answer to his very astute inquiry, to the newspa- |; 


[A voice: “May be he don’t take the papers !”’] | 
Well (said Mr. P.) it was said there was one | 
district in Virginia where no papers were taken. | 
1 do not suppose that is the | 


do the zepyrs blow so refreshingly, where rolls the | 


or nature itself—the Embodiment of Wisdom has | 


_ of industry and enterprise would have removed | 
New York to Norfolk; would have opened ehan- į 


people; a weight has been chained about their | 


There | 


ginia has fallen, and the whole South is dwarfed,” | 


is there a more genial climate, a more fertile soil, |i 


advice; I shall, however, take the liberty briefly tọ 
give my views on the subject. I say to the South 
and to the sons of Virginia—the venerable mother 
of so many illustrious and noble sons—that instead 
of your gaining laurels or renown by seeking to 
continue this incubus upon your country; instead 
of your gaining consideration-and applause among 
your own people, in the cotintry, or in the world, 
by talking about the continuation, spread, and fur- 
ther development of this institution—instead of 
talking about dissolving the Union, and thereby 
getting credit and renown, and being handed down 
to successive generations beloved and applauded— 
let me tell you that the man who shall stand forth 
with his gigantic intellect, warm heart, and love of 


ii his own race, (and notof the negro race,) and shall 


blot, blot forever, from off the escutcheon of the 
“Old Dominion” that tarnishing, that disgusting 
spot, shall have as his reward—not Haman’s gal- 
lows, not the execration of all good and wise men, 
but shall have his name enrolled and himself em- 
: blazoned in bold relief on the broadest panel in the 
‘highest monument that shall be erected to Vir- 
| ginia’s sons. Virginia’s future sons and daughters 
i shall rise up and call his name blessed forever. 
Let that be done, and you will see your fair do- 
minion populated, you will see strength return to 
: your hand, and energy to all your population, and 
you will find yourselves reinvigorated. 

Sir, all this gentlemen will say it is not my busi- 
ness to utter. But it is my business. We are 
charged here to some extent with legislation over 
this whole Union, and there are some things 
connected with it over which we have absolute, 
uncontrolled power. But there are others, and 
among them, this institution, this incubus over 
which, within the territory of Virginia, or of any 
of the sovereign States of this Union, we have no 
power; but we have the power to prevent its creep- 
ing in, and to refuse to establish it in territory over 
‘which we are the sovereign, and which has not 
yet been formed into one of the States of this 
Union 

Here the hour to which the debate was limited 
arrived, and Mr. P. was abruptly broken off in hig 
remarks. 

The hour of three o’clock having ‘arrived, the 
debate was closed by the Chairman. 

On motion of Mr. LEAKE, the committee rose, 
and the Chairman reported progress. 

The House then adjourned. 


IN SENATE, 
Frivay, January 15, 1847. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate 
a report of the Secretary of War, made in compli- 
ance with a resolution of the Senate, communica- 
ting copies of all instructions given by the War 
Department, or from the office of Indian Affairs, to 
the commissioners appointed to adjudicate claims 
under the treaty of 1835-’6, between the United 
States and Cherokee nation of Indians; which was 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate 
| a report of the Treasurer of the United States, ac- 
companied by copies of his accounts of receipts 


Keek a home elsewhere: thathas retarded pobal- ; and disbursements for the service of the Post Office 


Department, for the year ending 30th June, 1846; 
which was laid upon the table. 


PETITIONS. 


Mr. ARCHER presented a petition of citizens 
of Harrison county, Virginia, praying that the pay 
of the non-commissioned officers and soldiers of 
the army may be increased, and bounty land allow- 
ed to such as shall serve to the end of the war; 
which was referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a memorial of the Faculty of the University 
of Virginia, praying that the duties on books and 
philosophical apparatus, imported for the use of 
! colleges, &., may be abolished; which was refer- 
| red to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. MANGUM presented a document in rela- 
tion to the claim of William H. Thomas; which 
| was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 
| Mr. EVANS presented the memorial of Thomas 
McLellan, executor of Authur McLellan, deceased, 
and others, praying indemnity for French spolia- 
tions prior to 1800; which was referred to the select 
| committee on that subject. ; 
Also, the petition of the heirs of John Riggs, 
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deceased, an officer in the revolutionary army, 
praying the payment of the seven years’ half-pay 
due on account of his military services; which 
was referred to the Committee on Revolutionary 
Claims. s 

Mr. MOREHEAD presented a petition of citi- 
zens of Philadelphia, praying that à portion of 
public land may be set apart for the purpose of 
aiding in the construction of railroads from the 
Atiantic rivers to the Mississippi; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Roads and Canals. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland, presented the 
memorials of the heirs of William Lowry, deceas- 
ed; and of the heirs of Ficlder Dorset, deceased, 

` praying indemnity for French spoliations prior to | 
1800; which were severally referred to the select 
committee on that subject. 
_ Mr. BENTON submitted additional documents | 
in relation to the petition of Sarah E. Graham; | 
which were referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. K i 

Mr. ATCHISON presented the petition of Mar- 
gueretta Reneau, praying payment of the value.of | 
a reservation of land secured to her by the treaty | 
of 1825 with the Osage Indians; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. | 

On motion of Mr. DICKINSON, the petition of | 
the Long Island Railroad Company, on the files |i 
of the Senate, was referred to the Committee on | 
Finance. H 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. NILES, from the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, reported a bill to provide 
for transporting the mail of the United States to 
Oregon; which was read, and passed to the second 
reading, | 

Mr. NILES, from the same committee, report- 
ed a bill to amend ‘‘An act to reduce the rates of 
postage, to limit the use and prevent the abuse of 
the franking privilege, and for the prevention of 
frauds on the revenues of the Post Office Depart- 
ment;” which was read and passed to the second 
reading. ` 

Mr. BUTLER, from the Committee on Claims, 
reported a bill for the relief of Charles M. Gib- 
son. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, from the Com- | 
mittee on Pensions, reported House bills for the į 
relief of Frederick Hopkins, for the relief of | 
Zachariah Simmons, and for granting a pension | 
to Patrick Kelly; all without amendment. 

Mr. ASHLEY, from the Committee on the ij 
Judiciary, reported a bill for the relief of Elizabeth 
Pistole, widow of Charles Pistole, deceased. 

Also, a bill for the relief of Richard Bloss and 
others. 

The bill from the House to reorganize the dis- || 
trict courts of the United States in the State of 
Alabama, was read twice, aud referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. ASHLEY asked to be excused from fur- 
ther service upon the select committee upon the 
subject of French spoliations prior to 1800. The |! 
Legislature of his State had instructed him to vote || 
against those claims, and he did not think it 
proper, under such circumstances, that he should 
remain upon the committee. 

The request was granted, and the Vice Presi- 
dent being authorized to fill the vacancy, appoint- 
ed Mr. Sturceon on the committee. 


BOUNTY LAND TO SOLDIERS. 


Mr. BENTON asked the unanimous consent of | 
the Senate for leave to introduce a bill making pro- 
vision for a grant of land to the non-commissioned 
officers and soldiers serving in the war with Mex- 


ico. 

Mr. CAMERON felt compelled to object to the | 
introduction of the bill, as he thought it was cal- 
culated to destroy the object of the proposition 
which he had himself the honor of submitting yes- 
terday. 

Mr. BENTON then remarked, that as there | 
was one Senator objecting, he would now give || 
notice that he would ask leave to introduce the bill 
to-morrow morning. | 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr. MOREHEAD submitted the following res- ! 
olution; which was considered by unanimous con- | 
sent, and agreed to: | 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War communi- : 
cate to the Senate such information as may be in 


i resolution for consideration: 


| the further consideration of the petition of the me- 


| of the title. i 


the possession of his department upon the follow- | 


ing subjects: ' 
_ 1. The commerce of the lakes, and its probable i 
increase. i 

2. The same of the western rivers. l 

3. The population depending upon the lakes as || 
a means of communicating with a market. HI 

4. The amount of tonnage employed upon the |} 
lake trade, distinguishing, as far as practicable, || 
between steamboats, propellers, sailing craft, and 
number of hands employed in the trade. 

5. Facilities of communication, by railroads and 
canals, with the Mississippi and the Atlantic. 

6. Adaptation of the commerce means of the | 
lakes to purposes of defence and of military opera- 
tions generally. gi 

7. Extent of lake coast, and of the same in the 
diferent States and Territories; harbors in this 
extent; their condition and usefulness, and a com- | 
parison of their present condition with that before 
improvements were made. i 

_8. Means of communication in the British pro- i 
vinces by roads and canals, with their ports and | 
harbors on the lakes, and the condition of the lat- |: 
ter. 

9. Adaptation of the British commercial means 
of the lakes to purposes of military operations gen- 
erally. 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE submitted the following 


i 


ji 
ii 
i 
{i 
I 
it 
ii 
Hi 
hi 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War report to | 
the Senate what means of communication exist, |: 


during the winter months, between Fort Brady, at |) 


the Sault de Ste. Marie, and Fort Wilkins upon || 
Lake Superior, in the State of Michigan; and his |) 
opinion concerning the necessity and expediency j| 
of opening a communication by land between said |; 
forts, and also (so far as may be) between them | 
and the military posts at Michilimackinac and on f 
the lower peninsula of Michigan; together with an || 
estimate of the expense of opening such overland |! 
communications. | 


On motion of Mr. MILLER, who stated that a 
similar petition had been before the committce at |; 
the last session, and reported adversely upon, the | 
Committee on Naval Affairs was discharged from 


chanics and laborers in the navy-yard at Wash- 
ington. 
INCREASE OF THE ARMY. 

Mr. BENTON asked that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the bill to raise, for a limited 
time, an additional military force, and for other 
purposes, which had been on yesterday postponed 
until to-day. 

Mr. BADGER thought that, according to order, 
the bill to appoint a lieutenant general would take 
precedence, as unfinished business. 

The presiding officer said that it would do so į 
after the expiration of the morning hour, but not | 
previously. . i | 

The Senate then resumed, as in committee of ji 
the whole, the consideration of the bill from the it 
House of Representatives “to raise for a limited |; 
time an additional military force, and for- other | 
purposes,” . | 

The amendment to the bill reported by the Com- |! 
mittee on Military Affairs having been agreed to 
yesterday, the pending question was upon agree- 
ing to the following amendments offered yesterday 
by Mr. CAMERON: 

«And he it further enacted, That the Secretary of the |! 
Treasury be directed to issue a warrant for a quarter sec- |; 
tion of Jand to every non-commissioned officer, musician, |: 
and private, who shall have volunteered and served for 
twelve months, or who shall serve in the army of the United 


States during the present war with Mexico, orshall volunteer |! 
and enlist to serve during the war, and shall die in the ser- |! 
vice, or be honorably discharged before its termination ; the 
said land warrant to be located upon any land belonging to | 
the United States, that may be subject to private entry. i 
& And be it further enacted, That such warrant, upon the l 
death of the person entitled thereto, before it is issued, shall 
be issued to the heirs at law of such person by the laws of the l 
f 

| 

| 

| 

| 


State in which he resided when he entered the service.” 


Mr. BADGER submitted an amendment as a | 
substitute for the bill. | 
Mr. BENTON then moved to amend the amend-.-} 
ment, by substituting the bill which he had asked | 
leave to introduce this morning, with the exception | 
The CHAIR stated that, as there was already an f 
amendment to the amendment under consideration, |; 
it would not be in order to receive the proposition || 
of Mr. BENTON. wae Cal} 
Mr. BENTON then rose and said it was with ij 


; end of the war. p 
; hundred and sixty acres of land to those “vho had 
! engaged and actually served one year, should the 


| it for his widow, or rightful heirs. 


| means of effectuating t 


ʻi fraudulent cunni 


extreme reluctance that he entered on a subject of 
this magnitude without a moment to ‘arrange’ His 
thoughts, and without even having an opportunity 
of seeing in print the amendments which had been 
přoposed, or to consider what was to be the'prac- _ 
tical effect of the action of the Senate in regard ‘to 
these grants of public land. Other gentlemen 
might be prepared to vote upon the ‘proposition 
now pending, but he was not; he never permitted 
‘himself to be so hurried as not to allow himself time 
for thought; and he could not allow so important 
a question to pass without taking a full survey.of 
its practical operation. For the purpose, therefore, 
of giving time to examine the subject, to weigh the 
words in which such a proposition should be 
couched, he had drawn up a bill, (not entirely sat- 
isfactory to himself, it was true, for it had been 
hastily prepared,) and asked the unanimous, con- 
sent of the Senate that it might be read and printed, 
and that the subject should be laid upon the table 
till to-morrow. He desired to have the whole 
subject before him, that he might be enabled: to 
form his judgment on better grounds than the mere 
hearing of a proposition read from the Secretary’s 


‘desk. While a discussion was going on, his mind 


was too much occupied to allow him to go into 
that deliberate examination which the subject de- 
manded. This subject was one to be considered, 
deliberated upon, thought of. The bill which he 
had prepared was not quite satisfactory to himself; 


| but he would now read it for the information of 


” 


the Senate. 

{Here Mr. Benroy read the bill.] ` 

Mr. B. did not say that this bill which he had just 
read was perfect, but he would make bold to say 
that it would tend at least to secure the grant of 
land contemplated to those who had rendered ade- 
quate services. 

Mr. B. believed, that of the volunteers. who 
had originally entered into the service, about six 
thousand had been discharged, and of that num- 
ber, four thousand, or five thousand, had never 
so much as seen an enemy. A vast number had 


‘been discharged for reasons convenient to them- 


selves, and thus it would continue to be to the 
A clause in his bill granted one 


war continue so long; or who had been killed off, 
or disabled during their service. He proposed not 
to limit this extraordinary grant of one hundred 
and sixty acres to those who actually rendered 
service in the war. As so many obtained dis- 
charges, and as this extraneous system of volun- 
teering rendered it certain that there must be dis- 
charges every day, the gift of a quarter section of 
land ought to be reserved for those who had actu- 
ally periled their lives in earning it. This was 
the object of the first clause of his bill. : 
The second clause was constructed with a view 
to secure this land to the actual grantee, or to sell 
He desired to 


|! prevent the lands from falling into the hands of 


speculators, while he gave the soldier himself a 


li clear title. Unless these guards were adopted, it 


would be impossible to prevent these lands from 
coming into the possession of persons who had 
not earned them, and we should be making a 
present of millions of acres to speculators. 

It would thus be seen that his proposition em- 
braced these two principal points: 

First: It limited the grant to those who had 


i actually rendered services in the war. 


Secondly: it secured the full benefit of the grant 
to these soldiers themselves, or to their widows, 
or heirs. non 

The act of 1812 contained a clause peculiar in its 
object. It granted the boon, but omitled to provide 
a remedy for the fraudulent transfer of it to per- 
sons not entitled to it. General declarations that 
a practice was illegal, were entirely insufficient of 
themselves. They must be accompanied by the 

g he nullity of any such trans- 
fers as may be regarded as illegal,in the contempia- 
tion of the law. He had endeavored to supply 
this defect, by the introduction of a provision so 
simple, that there would be no opportunity for 
ng or legal ingenuity to evade it, 
proposed was, that In every case 
n should arise as to the title ofa 
quarter section, every person who may have ob- 
tained possession who is not of the blood of the 

rantee, or his widow, shall be considered a wrong- 
doer, a trespasser, little short of a malefactor, and 


The remedy he 
where a questio 


m 
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| his motion to print.all the amendments, and lay the 
bill on the table till morning. 
Mr. HOUSTON here offered an amendment. | 
Mr. BENTON submitted another amendment, in 
relation to the appointment of surgeons and assist- 
ant surgeons, which he asked to be laid on the 
table and printed with the other amendments. — 
Mr. BADGER had no objection to the printing 


as.a trespasser he should be ejected.. For the pur- 
poses of such ejectment, he had made it not neces- || 
sary that all the heirs who could put in any claim | 
should be brought into court, as was the case in | 
ordinary suits for ejectment, where all the heirs | 
are alleged to. join in the suit. In the provision 
which he had introduced, any single individual || 
coming into court and proving his connexion with || t ; 
the blood of the grantee, should be deemed suffi- || of all the amendments, that they might have time 
cient ground for the ejectment of the trespasser; |! for deliberation, and the whole of the propositions 
and this was to be effected without costs to the || before them. He was of opinion that the grant 
rightful claimant. vA, 1 of land should be attached to the bill, and not pro- 
Now, after having read and explained his bill; | posed in a separate form. The honorable gentle- 
after asking this morning the unanimous consent || man from Missouri had made a strong appeal to 
of the Senate for leave to introduce it, and then | them to have the various plans which had been 
giving notice, after objection had been made, that presented withdrawn. He thought he observed | 
i 
| 
i 
i 


he would to-morrow renew his motion for leave, || that the strength and earnestness of the appeal H 
he would now appeal to the Senate to reject all for- || rose to so high an extent, that he was afraid he 
pier amendments which had been offered to the || seemed to entertain the notion that they ought to | 
original bill, and to let this subject lie over until to- || yield rather to his appeal than to their own con- 
morrow. We could now take up the bill which || victions. The bill which had been read by the 

had been laid over in consequence of the death of || Senator from Missouri was substantially the same | 


A s | 
onc of our colleagues, and afterwards take up this || as the amendment of the Senator from Pennsyl- | 
vania. Neither the one nor the other was open 


bill and pass it. He would then be ready to vote H i 0 ] 
for the principle of the amendment of the Senator l tothe construction which the Senator from Missou- | 
On the contrary, the grant | 


from Pennsylvania in a separate and proper form, || ri had placed on them. 

Mr. B. would appeal to the Senator from Penn- || was clearly and ples Maes confined to those | 
sylvania to withdraw his amendment, and not to |} who had actually rendered service during the term | 
embarrass and impede with clogs which mustretard |, of their engagement. The only difference relates to | 
jts progress, the bill to fill up the ranks of the army. 


the various provisions which the Senator had read, 
- Was the Senate so distrustful of itself, that it would |! making the grant inalienable. Mr. B. would take || 
not consent to postpone this measure for a single |: occasion here to say, that he doubted the propriety 
day? Would it refuse to take the bill in any other ¿i and policy of such provisions. It was urged that | 
form than with the amendment of the Senator from i! the lands might fall into the hands of speculators. | 
Pennsylvania? If the Senator would not agree to || Be it so. Would they the less certainly do this 
withdraw these impediments, he must be permitted | because a provision in this bill rendered them in- 
to obtain his object by all the means which parlia- || alienable? The only difference would be, that the 
mentary usage would allow, He must have time i: speculator would be more particular in grinding | 
to talk, to think, before he could consent loosely to |; down the poor soldier for the purpose of securing if 
vote away so many millions of the public domain. |; himself. The operation would be the same as in i 
He hoped the amendment would be withdrawn, |, transactions with money-lenders. What effect, in || 
and that the bill would be taken up to-morrow |! these cases, was produced by legislative guards? |! 
morning. He desired to have the full considera- | Did they keep down the rates of interest? No. |! 
tion, the mature judgment, of the whole Senate, || They only turned over the needy from the legiti- 
before a vote should be taken. He paused for a || mate sources, into the hands of heartless money- 
movement of the Senator from Pennsylvania: he i| lenders. He doubted the propriety of making the 
wished to see if the amendment would be with- | lands inalienable. It was not consistent with their 
drawn or not. If not, the Senate was in for it |) notions, he believed, to introduce a system of en- 
for some days; for he would not permit such a |; tail; and any provision tending to that end would 
proposition to pass without deliberation and dis- | be to him an insuperable objection against the bill. |f 
cussion, ‘| The lands might pass into the hands of specula- 
Mr. CASS sent an amendment to the Chair, as |; tors. So might the property which the father || 
a substitute. It was founded on the act of 1812. ii labors hard to acquire, and bequeathes to his chil- 
Ele should offer it ata proper time. The last clause || dren, if they did not take care of it properly. He 
of his amendment reserved the matter within the || believed that the soldiers generally were able to 
power of Congress, should further legislation be : take care of their own estates, 
deemed necessary. Fle would be willing to vote Mr. BENTON replied that the remarks of the || 
for that. ' Senator from North Carolina brought up the whole 
Mr, BENTON moved that all the amendments |; question. 
which had been ‘offered be printed, and that the | 
whole subject be deferred until to-morrow. 
Mr. CAMERON, in reply to the appeal from | 
the gentleman from Missouri, said that there was : 
no man in this broad Jand whom he respected more 


| 
i 


Ought the certificate to be given to the || 
soldier for his sole benefit, or to be permitted to go | 
into the hands of speculators? Should it be taken 


| 
| 
out of the possession of him who is connected by i 
blood with the grantee and given to the speculator? |, 
| 
| 
| 
f 
H 
1 


i This was a momentous question. The act of 1812 
than he did the gentleman from Missouri; but i attempted to impose some guards against illegal | 
when he felt that he was right, he could not con- «|: transfers. The Senator from North Carolina now 
sent to give up his opinion, even for that Senator. || brings up the whole question on a motion to print. | 
The whole discussion had been upon the details of |; It will come up for discussion in the debate on the |! 
the bill, which ought to be brought in hereafter. | bill. Hie must, therefore, he excused from now || 
He thought the gentleman had not read hisamend- || entering into the subject. By to-morrow he would || 
ment carefully, or he would have found, on reflec- l be prepared. i 
tion, that it was sufficiently explicit. Hewas no; On the subject of the length of service which |! 
lawyer, and was not versed in technicalities. Tt :] should entitle the soldier to the grant Mr. B. had not | 
contained all necessary guards, and did not show || been correctly understood. The person claiming 7 
that great want of deliberation which had been || the grant must have actually served one year du 
ascribed to it. He proceeded to quote from the ii ring the war. This must include the fact if the | 
law of 1812, (granting land to soldiers,) showing |} war should continue. We may be allowed some- |! 
that his own amendment followed that law closely, |; times to hope against hope, and thus we may hope |; 
with the exception of the last section. He be- i| that the war will terminate within one year. It | 
lieved his own amendment as full and clear as any | may, or it may not. No man can say it will, or l 
which had been offered; but he did not come there | it will not—that it will not end this month, or the | 
to wrangle about technicalities. Other gentlemen |! next month, or the mon‘) afterwards. This amend- | 
might have the hovor of proposing the measure. 


9 t ment included the case of the early termination of | 
He only wished to see the poor soldier rewarded | | 


J r : the war. He trusted in God it would be termi- į! 
with his one hundred and sixty acres of land. He |: 


) l ; nated early. f: 
thought this was the proper time to introduce the | Additional amendments having been offered by || 
amendment. - It was true we might hereafter pass | Messrs. BRIGHT and CRITTENDEN, H 
a separate law; but from the line of the discussion | 


Mr. BENTON then renewed his motion to post- 
yesterday, he looked on that as very doubtful. 


8 ay, he looked o! j pone the bill until to-morrow; which was agreed 
Mr. BENTON said it was very unfortunate that ` to, and the various amendments submitted were | 
the gentleman had read from the act of 1812. Iti; 


fr 1 ordered to be printed. l 
was an act by which millions upon millions had n | 
been squandered, and it had been denounced from /; LIEUTENANT GENERAL. 


. : uF i 
one end of the continent to the other. He renewed '! The bill to appoint a Lieutenant General to com- " 


| dent of the United States. 


mand the army of the United States, during the 
war with Mexico, came up, in its order, for con- 
sideration, as in committee of the whole. i 

Mr. BADGER, who had the floor from yester-' 
day, rose and said: 

Mr. Paesiwent: The best return I believe I can 
make to the Senate for its kindness in adjourning 
yesterday, to give me an opportunity to say what 
I have to say on this bill this morning rather than 
yesterday evening, will be by proceeding at once 


| to a statement of the reasons which seem to me 


to furnish an inseparable objection to what the 
President asks, and the bill on your table proposes 


i to grant. 


The proposition is to appoint a commanding 
general who, when commissioned as heutenant 
general, may commancall the armies of the Uni- 
ted States. If this bil, Mr. President, should 
pass into a law, the proposed high office to be 
created by it must be filled either by the present 
general commanding our army, or by some junior 
officer of the army, or by some citizen to be taken 
from the walks of private life. 

In the first case I think it must be manifest, on a 
very little reflection, that this measure must prove 
entirely useless. The major general now com- 
manding our army, commands all the forces about 
him. He commands a whole district or depart- 
ment which the President of the United States has 
or may assign to him; and a lieutenant general, 
sir, though his title may be more lofty, can dono 
more. The President of the United States may 
assign to the present major general commanding 
our army the whole control, under him, of all the 
operations of this war; and he may assign—for he 
is not bound to assign—to this officer with the title 
of lieutenant general the same large and extensive 
authority. The President of the United States 
may confine the present senior major general of the 
army to a particular district, to a narrow com- 
mand, or to a small body of troops; but he can 
equally confine the same officer when elevated to 
the grade of lieutenant general; for by an express 
provision of the Constitution—by the inevitable 
necessity of the case—tfe major general or lieu- 
tenant general, or by whatever other title he may 
be called, is at last under the absolute control and 
direction of the President of the United States, 
who is the sole constitutional commander-in-chief, 
By changing therefore the designation of a major 


j general to lieutenant general, you do not enlarge 


his authority, for the chief command of the army 
is incident to no general, whatever his grade may 
be, unless when the whole army is collected to- 


| gether and acting as one body. And when it is so 
i collected and acting together, the chief command 


is incident to the senior officer, whether lieutenant 


i general or major general. 


Nor is the capacity of the officer to discharge 
with effect and carry to a successful result the 


| duties assigned to him, in the smallest degree in- 


creased by changing his title or elevating him in 
rank, for the authority must come from the Presi- 
The capacity to carry 
into execution the duty assigned to him must depend 
upon the forces under his command—on the force 


| opposed to him—on his own personal worth and 


qualifications—on his genius to contrive, his skill 
to combine, and his energy to execute, whatever 
enterprise the crisis may require. Itseems to me, 
then, Mr. President, that nothing can be founded 
upon slighter grounds than the opinion, if it pre- 
vail at all, that the officer who is now the senior 


; major general of thearmy would be in any respect 


more able to discharge with honor to himself and 
advantage to the country the duty assigned to him 
in the prosecution of this or any other war, in con- 
sequence of striking out “ major general” from his 
commission, and inserting ‘‘leutenant general” in 
lieu thereof. 

But, sir, if the officer who is to fill this high 
place is not to be the present commanding general 
of the army, but some junior officer, who is to be 
elevated over his head, [ admit, sir, that this meas- 
ure then ceases to be useless. But then, sir, it 
becomes mischievous. It loses its character of 
harmlessness—but it assumes that of gross in- 
justice. It is then made the occasion for offering 
an insult to a gallant officer, whose life has been 
devoted to the service of his country—whose 
blood has been shed on her battle-fields—whose 
deeds in arms, during that which has not inaptly 


|, been called the second war of Independence, won 


for him the approbation of Madison, the thanks of 
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Congress, and the gratitude of the people—one 
whose generous humanity, whose high military 
qualities, whose brilliant courage, whose noble 
spirit, have gained for him not only at home, but 
throughout Europe, an honorable and enviable 
reputation, and shed lustre on the American 
name. 

But if, sir, instead of some junior officer selected 
from. that band of noble spirits that lead our army, 
some one is to be taken, for the purpose of filling 
this post, from civil life; then, sir, involved in the 
same insult with their chief, we find all those gal- 
lant officers who fought with such distinguished 
bravery at Palo Alto, at Resaca de la Palma, at 
Fort Brown, and at Monterey—officers whose ex- 
ploits are the theme of every tongue, and the pride 
of every heart-—officers honored with costly testi- 
monials of high regard, and elevated with honorary 
brevets—officers of whom it is not too much to say, 
that for all the high qualities and noble character- 
istics which grace the soldier, no service in the 
world can produce their superiors. 

Sir, such unjust returns for noble service—the 
infliction of such galling pangs of shame on noble, 
gallant, and patriotic hearts, no purposes connect- 


ed with this war can justify—no necessity require į 


it; and, in my humble judgment, it will stand as 
a foul blot on the escutcheon of the country. Sir, 
would this insult stop here? No, sir; honor— 
military honor—that sensibility of the noble heart-— 
is the nerve which vibrates for pain or pleasure 
through every extremity of the military body; 

~ and, my word for it, if such a law as this pass— 
if a civilian should be selected, and placed over the 
heads of all the gallant spirits in our army, in the 
chief command—not only every brave officer, and 
non-commissioned officer and soldier in our army, 
but even the very drummer boy, and the sutlers, 
and the camp followers, would feel their cheeks 
tingle with shame and indignation at the affront 
offered to that body and its head, of which they 
were but the humble followers, 

Sir, there is not an incident in the history of this 
country which can serve as a precedent to justify 
such a thing. It is true that in 1798, when this 
country, with far inferior power and capacity for 
military action, cither for offence or defence, was 
supposed to be inevitably involved in a war with 
the proudest, bravest, and most powerful nation of 
that day—it is true that, on that occasion, the office 
of lieutenant general was established, and Wash- 
ington was called upon that designation to take 
command of the armies of his country. But, sir, 
it was Washington that was called to that com- 
mand. It was for Washington that that rank was 
established. Washington was then in a retirement 
which he loved, enjoying that ease and solace of 
domestic life, which he had earned for himself by 
a long and glorious career of toil. Washington 
was called by the Government and by the people, 
and by the army itself, sir, to take the charge and 
direction of those great military affairs; and if he 
returned upon the stage of active life, if he left that 
spot in which he had fondly hoped to pass, without 


interruption, the few remaining days of his life, | 
surely it was due to him; it was due to that singu- 


lar position of eminence and glory which he had 
occupied in this country. Yes, sir, it was due to 
him, who, as he had been first in war, was also 
first in peace; it was due to his acknowledged pre- 
eminence throughout the whole length and breadth 
of this land; it was due to the proud position which 
he occupied in the civilized world; yes! it was due 
to him, when, at the call of his country, he sur- 
rendered the ease and comfort of private life, to 
appear once more upon the field of arms, that he 
should do it with a title corresponding in some de- 


gree with his vast and superior merits, and with | 
the title he bore and the position he occupied in the | 


field during the seven years war of the Revolution, 
as the forms of our Government would permit. 
Sir, the state of things is now changed. We 
have no Washington. We cannot, if we look 
throughout the whole country, find in retirement a 
man on whose head anation’s blessings have, with 
entire unanimity, been showered as on him. We 
cannot look abroad and find some one man whose 
name is gratefully cherished as having been once 
the saviour of his country, and to whom all look 
again to discharge this benevolent office of patriot- 
ism a second time for them, We have emiment 
and good men; we have them in public and in pri- 
vate life; we have them in the military and in the 
civil service of the country; we have them belong- 


r 


ied? Why, sir, for one, that we are carrying on 


| the Senator from 


ing to all parties into which the people are divided; 
but, sir, among them all, there breathes not the | 
man whose name can, without profanation, be 
spoken in comparison with the name of Washing- 
ton! Sir, the creation of that office in 1798 was a 
personal tribute of grateful admiration and respect 
on the part of this country to Washington. It 
was founded on motives personal to him. No man 
supposed at that day, as some seem to suppose at 
this, that Washington, at the head of the armies of 
his country, with the title of major general, could 
not have been as efficient as if he bore a hundred 
titles—as if he wore all the titles which European i 
device could heap uponhim. The idea that Wash- 
ington could derive any advantage, any mental 
force, any power of concentration, any genius, any 
greater skill in the management of the affairs of | 
his country; or that it would add anything to the 
indomitable spirit by which he was enabled, in 
success or in adversity, to be always the same; 
that ke could derive in any degree all or any of 
these attributes from the circumstance of bearing a į 
higher title, entered not, I am persuaded, into the 
imagination of any human being. It was known 
that Washington, with the title of major general, 
could have discharged all the duties that were 
placed in his hands—ay, with an inferior title; be- 
cause the power to discharge them depended on 
his personal qualities, and the force placed at his į 
command. The title in that case was just: it was jj 
a tribute to hin—it was a just and deserved com- 
pliment which was due to no other man. Am I 
wrong in saying that this appointment sprung from 
motives personal to Washington? Why, look at 
the subsequent transactions of this Government. 
Nearly half a century has passed away since this 
office of lieutenant general existed among us. We | 
have during that period been engaged in war with 
the then most powerful nation of Europe—perhaps 
I might say, without exaggeration, of the world. || 
At one time, if my memory serves me, we had in Í 
the field not less than eight major generals—per- || 
haps I am mistaken, however; if so, some Senator 
can set me right—yet I believe no one ever thought |; 
of appointing some general-in-chief, on whom i 
should be bestowed the high-sounding imposing j; 
title of lieutenant general. See 
What reason does the President assign in his |! 
message wherefore this office should be establish- |; 


a war with Mexico with mingled troops, regulars | 
and volunteers. Was not that the case in the war | 
of 1812? For another, that the force which we | 
now employ is large. Was it not large in 1812? 
Was England a less formidable foe than weak and |: 
crippled Mexico? How stands the case between | 
us? Why, sir, on shore, on the soil, our war with li 
England wasalmost entirely a defensive war. She, |; 
from her great maritime power, was enabled to ! 
throw her troops into our country, and we were |! 
occupied in repelling them, which we did success- 
fully, thanks to the gallant spirit of the officers || 
and men composing our army. But how is it: 
now? Weare almost in the heart of Mexico; the į: 
foot of no foreign soldier pollutes our soil; our i 
agricultural labors are net disturbed. We are || 
suffering no evils inflicted upon us by a foreign foe 1; 
within the limits of our land. How does it hap- |; 


pen, then, that what was not thought to be neces: |: 


sary in 1812, against a great Power, should „be | 
considered necessary now against the neighboring © 
republic of Mexico, though not exactly the con- |) 
temptible enemy which she was once supposed to . 
be, because we have the best authority for thinking 
now that the idea of a six weeks’ contest has | 
passed away from the minds even of those who | 
are most apt to indulge in fictions of the imagina- ; 
tion; for, on yesterday, we had it announced that _ 
we are now, though warring against a despicable 
foe, only at the beginning of this war. But still, 
although it is true that Mexico is not the contempt- 
ible foe which she has been represented to be— 


although she is showing that a nation roused for 
‘the purpose of 
i vading enemy, 


protecting themselves from an in- i 
may be strong if united—yet still ; 
every one must know her power is not to be com- 
pared with ours, and that, asan enemy, she is not 
worthy to be compared with the great nation to 
which we were opposed in 1812. ice 

But, in reference to the reasons which induced 
Kentucky and myself, as mem- | 
bers of the Military Committee of the Senate, to | 
be opposed to the bill; the same objections which | 

I then entertained still remain in full force. I lis-' 


tened attentively yesterday to what ‘fell from’ the’ 
honorable Senator from New York, for the purpése: 
of seeing whether, in reality, there was'some just 
reason for the passage of this measure, which, con-: 
cealed from my own observation, might be brought 
forward and explained before me by the ingenuity 
of the honorable Senator; but, sir, after the most 
attentive consideration of what had fallen from the. 
Senator, I not only failed to have _any objection T: 
entertained removed, but some suggestions of the 
honorable Senator have brought forward. to my 
mind new and overpowering and insuperable ob- 
jections to what is now proposed to be done. The 
honorable Senator has mentioned as one of the 
reasons why this measure should he adopted,'that 
the number of troops—as in another connexion T 
have already observed—that the number in our 
service in the late war with England, was greater 


| than the number now in service; but, even 1f suffi- 


cient reasons existed why that number of troops: 
should require a commander of the rank now pro- 
posed, so far as that reason is concerned, it existed 


|; in a much higher degree at that day. And, sir, if 


there were any magic in the name of lieutenant 
general, in virtue of which the spirits of our own 
troops would be invigorated and those of our ene- 


i my be diminished; if we required such magical 


assistance at all, was it not required during the 
dark period of the commencement of the war with 
Great Britain? How, then, did it happen that this 
remedy for evil was not thought of by Madison, 
and by the parties of that day? How did it hap- 
pen that when the danger was greater, and when 
patriotism was as great as it is now, if. there be 
virtue in the remedy now proposed, that it was 
not thought of then? But the gentleman speaks 
of this measure being required in accordance with 
the regular military organization of an army; that 
the proper command of a major general was from 
3,500 to 4,000 men; and that something was due 
to the arrangements which had formerly prevailed 
among other nations—that something was due to 
the customs of the world. But, sir, these argu- 
ments, if they prove anything, if we are to have 
an eye to conforming our military arrangements 
to the established customs of foreign Powers, we 
must have several lieutenant generals; and when 
we have several, permit me to say, there will exist 
precisely the same necessity for inventing and es- 


i! tablishing some other superior in rank in our ser- 


vice, under whom the lieutenant general may ren- 
der efficient service to the country. For I believe 
it will be found, when you have three or four ofi- 


i cers of that grade, that the eclat attending that rank 


will pass away, and another and higher grade will 


' be looked for as eagerly as the first. 


But another reason why such an officer is re- 
quired, according to the honorable Senator, is on 


‘ account of the diffusion of our troops; hence the 


necessity of having some eye of sufficient eleva- 
tion to command the whole. Sir, so far as this is 
concerned, the lieutenant general will, by force of 
his mere title, possess no greater power of vision, 
no greater skill or vigor of execution, than he 
would possess under another title. That must 
depend on his personal qualities and the. power 
committed to him. If he have the qualities, the 
title is useless; and, if he haye them not, the title 
will be worse than useless: for it will only make 
imbecility and defeat more contemptible, as uni- 
ting it with a high-sounding, promising title. 

The third reason, if I recollect correctly the 
views expressed by the honorable Senator, is, 
that this office is necessary in order to prevent 
some jealousy or reluctance to subordination; for 
the Senator seemed to suppose, while he did full 
credit to the gallant spirit of the officers of the 
United States, that they might feel some reluctance 
to act in subordination to an officer holding no high- 
er rank than themselves. Is it to be believed that 
our noble Taylor, that our gallant Worth—is it to 
be believed that he who is aptly called the hero of 
the two battles of the Rio Grande, and he who 
may with justice be called the hero of Monte- 
rey—is it to be believed that these two men will 
yield less willing obedience or cordial coöperation 
to the hero of Lundy’s Lane, because he bears 
the simple designation of major general? Sir, 
what does this imply? It implies that these ofti- 
cers are deficient in that elevated spirit of intelli- 
gence, that patriotic devotion to their country, 
which should belong to them, and which would 
induce them gladly to follow gallant leading, under 
what name soever the leader might becalled. But 
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if we suppose that there exists any.such feeling of 
jealousy in the minds of these distinguished offi- 
cers, or their other associates, are we to extinguish | 
that feeling by taking a man from civil lite and 
putting him over their heads, and intrusting to in- 
experienced hands the duties of a skilful military 
commander? Sir, think you there is one of that 
brave corps of officers who would feel himself dis- 
honored. by obedience to a known and skilful offi- | 
cer, and who would yet willingly submit, and cor- 
dially codperate with a citizen, taken from private 
life, and with one long step placed over the heads of 
those who for half a century have been engaged in | 
the country’s service? My word for it, you could | 
not adopt a measure more calculated to break the } 
spirit of your troops, more calculated to destroy the į 
high and noble, the gallant and daring spirit which | 
rushes into danger as to a banquet, than to teach | 
by your practice the doctrine that the honor of | 
an officer is not secure from degradation. Sol- | 
diers will yield to valor and intelligence displayed | 
in former service; their confidence is unlimited in | 


; i 
him who comes to them as a commander covered |; 
| 


with glorious scars, and covered by decorations 
won by brilliant services from the gratitude of his | 


country. Sir, they care little for the name he |} 


bears; it is the impersonation of the hero that they 
regard, in the person of the gallant and true sol- 
diér who is capable of leading them into any dan- į 


Teach the officers of your army that, after they | 
shall have separated themselves from their homes, | 
from the wives of their bosoms, and the children | 
of their affections—after they have gone into those | 
hideous wilds, under the burning sun of that fatal | 
climate—after they have exposed themselves to 
hazards and to death in every form, that their i 
well-earned fame, that the just meed of their ser- 
vices, shall in a moment be swept away and disre- | 
garded! Is this the treatment which you propose | 
towards these gallant men? | 

Sir, as I have said, if it is the mere intention of | 
this bill to enable the President to confer the title | 
upon the present commanding general, it is idle, it | 
is useless; he will regard itas no compliment. The 
title of major general, which he now bears, has 
been gained regularly in the service of his country, 
and is the just price of his noble, gallant, and dis- 
interested services for more than the third of a 
century, Sir, if the title be given to him it would 

ossess no charm; if, indeed, it were possible—if, 
in the dim and unread future, it should be the de- 
sign of Providence, by a course of almost unheard- 
of miracles, that he should reach an eminence equal 
to that of the saviour of his country—if he should | 
become to be considered by the people of his coun- 
try worthy to bear the title of the second Washing- | 
ton, and it should then be tendered to him asa 
token of his country’s approbation, as the best 
reward short of the rewards which belong to 
another world—under these circumstances, so ten- 
dered, he might consider it an object of honorable į 
distinction; but, sir, now going there to take com- 
mand of this army, he would regard it as no dis- 
tinction: and, sir, let me assure the honorable 
Senator from New York, that unless I am greatly 
deceived, he misunderstands, and the President, if 
the gentleman discloses rightly the views of the 
President, he misuifderstands the feeling of that 
gallant band of officers, if he supposes that they 
would be willing, by this uncertain path, this de- 
vious course, to turn the flank of a noble com- 
manding general, and allow another to be put 
over bim. 

The honorable Senator from New York read 
certain passages from Mexican publications. I 
listened to them with attention and with interest. 
I was gratified that the honorable Senator should | 
have for a short time occupied the Senate with 
the translation which he was kind enough to give 
us of the sentiments existing in Mexico, and the 
views they entertained in regard to this war; but, 
for my soul, I was totally unable to see, with every 
disposition to discover, what there was in those 
extracts to affect, in the slightest degree, the merits 
of the measure now under the consideration of the | 
Senate. From some of these extracts, we learn 


D 


that, in situations where one would scarcely have |) 


expected them, roving bands of banditti were en- 
gaged in inflicting serious injury upon the cabins 
of the peasants, and that the persons of travellers 
were not safe. Sir, a lieutenant general will scarce- | 
ly extend his protection over travellers who may | 
be assailed, or the dwellings of peasants which 


4 
| 


‘| was but one feeling—that of admiration for the 


i 
i 
i 
| 


|, and the protection of their country, and a refusal 


| to treat while our troops occupy any portion of her 
ger, and demanding of them any sacrifices, What! |! 


| certainty exists, and that the very purpose on the į 


| made a reference—he referred to the fact of the 


| when I recollected, sir, by whose agency Santa 


i would fully justify a vote of want of confidence 


-i = 
may be molested, Another extract informs us of | 
the sentiments of the great body of the Mexican 

cople, and I dare say it does reflect them truly. 
Į they are truly represented, I must be permitted | 
to say that the sentiments they entertain are noble 
and patriotic. I believe when it was read, there 


men who avowed such sentiments, impressing us 
with the belief that we are contending against a 
noble foe, one worthy of our steel. The connexion 
of this matter, however, with the appointment of 
lieutenant general, I was totally unable to compre- 
hend; but, as I have already said, and endeavored 
to show, the efficient prosecution of the war de- 
pends, not at all upon the title of the commander, 
but upon his personal qualifications. ‘The honor- 
able Senator’also read to us, from another paper, 
the sentiments supposed to be entertained by San- | 
ta Ana, by the priests of Mexico, and the aristoc- | 
racy who adhere to them, if they are the aristocracy. 
Well, sir, I discover in these two papers one dif- 
ference—the difference is this: that whereas the 
body of the people call us a wicked nation, Santa 
Ana calls us a perfidious one. But, whatever 
difference of opinion there may be in regard to | 
ourselves, there is but one sentiment in regard to | 
the war—a determination to provide for the defence 


territory. I confess, however, that when I heard 
the paper read, and learned from the honorable 
Senator that it was no doubt a paper which spoke 
the views of Santa Ana, and those who were 
prompted by his influence; when I thought of it— 


Ana was enabled to thrust himself upon the 
arena; when I recollected that he went there in 
consequence of orders from the President that our 
squadron should be asleep when he passed; when 
I recollected the hopes which were entertained from 
the circumstance of his reéntering Mexico, and 
the wretched return he made for the favor he had 
received, I confess it struck me that the transaction 


of this Senate in one, and perhaps in both, of the 
parties in that transaction. 

But, Mr. President, there was a disclosure which 
came from the honorable Senator from New York, 
in a reference made by him, that I confess alarmed 
me in some degree. The views which I had taken | 
up previously to thé introduction of this measure, 
were founded on the different possible modes that | 
might be resorted to for filling this office after we | 
have created it; but I learn from the honorable 
Senator from New York that no such state of un- 


part of the President in asking us for the creation | 
of the office is, that a civilian, a politician, may 
receive the appointment; that some man should be ! 
selected to fill, as the honorable Senator says, a 
strictly military appointment, who is nevertheless 
expected to discharge the duties appertaining to a | 
civil appointment—an officer whose principal du- 
ties are expected to be those which do not belong 
to a military man. This, sir, was the disclosure 
made by the honorable gentleman; and he also : 


existence of lieutenant generals in France, and very 
justly observed that they seemed to have some pe- 
culiar powers and authority, to occupy some pecu- 
liar relation to the country, distinct from that of a 
military commander. 

Mr. DIX. If the honorable Senator will allow 
me 

Mr. BADGER. Certainly. 

Mr. DIX. J must have been misunderstood 
by the honorable Senator. My remark was, that 
these officers, though possessing military power, 
yet, in providing for exigencies which might arise, | 
were prepared to exercise civil functions, Theirs 
was a post of the highest delicacy and impor- 
tance. 

Mr. BADGER. I have listened to the explana- 
tion of the honorable Senator, and it really seems 
to me that the only difference between us is, that 
he has shadowed out the result, and I have merely 
alluded to the fact of the existence of such an office 
as stated by him. The difference is like that which 
I remomber having remarked when I was a school- || 
boy; the word ‘‘negotium” being understood, and i} 
not expressed. He says they have military power, 
but there may be other qualities. The gentleman | 
spoke of the qualities of statesmen, and that situa- | 


tions of great delicacy might arise, requiring the 


exercise of both. Now, permit me to say, that 
the explanation does not at all disarm the subject 


i| of its terrors. The gallant generals of France were 


referred to, who occupied peculiar relations to the 
country, different from those of a mere military 
officer; and we are informed that our military chief- 
tain, under the title of lieutenant general, is expect- 
ed, at a juncture of delicacy which may arise, to 
act in the capacity of a statesman. Very well, sir; 
let me call back the attention to what duties were 
performed by those officers on the expiration of a 
dynasty—to what took place in the memorable days 
in July, 1830. Now, sir, if this is the purpose of 
the present measure, I am opposed to it on higher 
and stronger grounds than at first. A militar 

commander of this new rank was objectionable to 
me at first, yet it was endurable; but if it be in- 
tended to enable the President of the United States 
to look abroad through this extended Union, and 


| select the successor who is to come after him, sir, 


I say I feel alarmed; I feel that something more is 
at stake than the ordinary contingencies of a Mexi- 
can war. If there be a military man who has an 
opportunity of showing his skill in arms, of saving 
his country in a great emergency, I, for one, have 
no objection to reward him by the highest gift of 
power and means which this country can bestow; 
but I must object, if the purpose of this commission 
be not purely military; if it be not the design to 
appoint simply a commander for the army; if we 
are to have other important and delicate powers 
intrusted to him, the functions of a statesman to 
be conferred upon him, and he is to occupy the 
relation to the appointing power which the lieu- 


| tenant generals did in France at the time of an ex- 


piring dynasty, sir, it raises objections mountain 
high. It is but the first step for perpetuating, by 
passing into other hands, the powers of the Chief 
Magistracy. i 

Mr. President, I have heard it said elsewhere 
that a mere capacity for military command, not 
only the inferior powers of a martinet, but even 
those powers of a higher grade which enabled an 
officer to direct the military operations of a regi- 
ment in the army with ability and success, are not 
all the qualifications necessary for a commander-in- 
chief in a large and extensive war; that the power 
of combination, that genius and skill in executing, 


|, may be wanting in him; and a man serving ina 


limited command may be equal to any emergency. 
I grant it; but what practical bearing has it on this 
question? Is itareason why there should be such 
an officer as this in ourarmy? Is it a reason why 
the officers in our army who have always proved 
themselves equal to what was demanded from 
them—is it a reason for disinheriting them of their 
proper reward, of those honors to which they are 
eminently entitled, and for bestowing them on one 
who has not passed through the trials which have 
made them what they are? ‘True, sir; they may 
fail: he who has shown himself able to command 


| ten thousand men may prove utterly unable to 


direct the operations of a vast campaign, or to lead 
an army of fifty thousand; but at least, if he can 
command ten thousand, he has attained some de- 
gree of military skill. And as Providence has not 
conferred on us the power of looking into men, we 
can only judge of what a man is able to doby what 
he has done; and when a man shows that his 
powers increase in proportion to the demands 
made upon him, it is a pretty safe guarantee that 
he will not be found wanting in any emergency. 
But when we go into the civil world, what means, 
what guarantee of success in selecting have we? 
For aught I know, or for aught you know, Mr. 
President, there may be on this floor, within the 
sound of my voice, among the members of this 
Senate, some half a dozen hidden Napoleons or 
Alexande#s; but, if so, Providence has concealed 
from us a knowledge of the fact; and what are we 
todo? Shall we call in the aid of phrenology, and 
have the qualities of men determined by the bumps 
upon the skull? 

Sir, it is true, in selecting the highest officer from 
among those who are already known to us by 
their military services, the man of our choice may 
fail to fulfil our expectations; but, if he have suc- 


| ceeded heretofore in the command which has been 


intrusted tọ him, you have all the real certainty 
which a wise Providence has placed within your 


| reach. By reasoning from the past to the future, 


you arrive at a probable deduction, and, if you 
should be deceived, you are free from all self- 
reproach; you have used all the means for making 
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a wise judgm hich God has given you, and 
miscarriage pea misfortune, and not a crime. 
But if you voluntarily relinquish such aids, and go 


forth upon chance and speculation, and you fail,. 


the failure is a crime as well as.a blunder; and, if 
you succeed, you are indebted not to reason, but 
to Fortune, who, in her capricious distribution of 
favors, sometimes bestows them upon those who 
least deserve them. : 

In every view, then, that I am able to take of 
this subject—-whether those connected with it di- 
rectly, or those brought to mind by the observa- 
tions of the Senator from New York yesterday— 
it seems to me that the Senate had better pause 
where they are. There is but one instance in our 
history in which this office has been conferred, 
and there is but one Washington in our history. 
The occasion for conferring it stood alone. He 
upon whom it was conferred stood alone in most 
honorable and eminent singularity. I, for one, 
am clear that we should let that case remain asoli- 
tary one; that we should let no case of a similar 


kind succeed it; that we should let that office and | 


the name of Washington remain associated to- 
gether to all future time, unless some overwhelm- 
Ing necessity should require a departure from this 
course, or unless Providence should send us ano- 
ther Washington, to whom such an office, a second 
time, may with propriety be given. But without 
such necessity, or such a man, in a state of things 
in which the office would be uscless or mischiev- 
ous, according to the disposition to be made of it, 
I do hope the Senate will not now yield to the only 
real reason I have at present heard for the estab- 
lishment of this office—and that was one which I 
was sorry to hear from the Senator from New 
York—that the President desires it. Sir, I do not 
understand that to be my rule of action on this 
floor. I desire no office from the President. I 
stand here with my colleague, as a representative 
of one of the States of this Union, to exercise an 
independent judgment; and while I am willing to 
concede to the President the full ability to carry on 


this war—(a subject, on which I do not propose to | 


-enter now, but on which, before the close of the 


session, I hope to be able to make my opinions | 


knowh)—while I am willing to do everything that 
is reasonable and right, I must judge for myself, 
on m 
believing this to be wrong—believing it to be a 


weak and inefficient, if not an unjust, measure, j 


according to the manner in which the power is used 
by the President, I never will give my vote to 
confer power which I believe never will be useful, 
but which may be mischievous. 

The PRESIDENT stated that the bill was still 
open to amendment. 

No Senator, however, rose to claim the floor, 
and, after a pause, the bill was reported to the 
Senate, and the question was stated to be on its 
engrossment for a third reading. 

Mr. MANGUM rose and said: 

Mr. President, I move that this bill be laid on 
the table. 

[A Senator: As a test question ?] 

Yes, as a test question. 


Mr. M. also called for the yeas and nays, and į 


they were ordered, and resulted thus: Yeas 28, 
nays.21, as follows: 


YEAS—Messts. Archer, Badger, Berrien, Butler, Cal- 
houn, Cilley, Thomas Clayton, John M. Clayton, Corwin, 
Crittenden, Davis, Dayton, Evans, Greene, Huntington, Jar- 
nagin, Johnson of Louisiana, Johnson of Maryland, Man- 
gum, Miller, Morehead, Pearce, Phelps, Simmons, Upham, 
Webster, Woodbridge, and Yulee—22. 


NAYS—Mesers. Alien, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Bag- |; 


by, Breese, Bright, Cass, Chalmers, Dickinson, Dix, Fair- 
field, Hannegan, Houston, Niles, Rusk, Sevier, Speight, 
Sturgeon, Turney, and Westcott—21. 


So the bill was laid upon the table. 


GRADUATION BILL. 


The Senate then proceeded to the consideration 
of the bill to reduce and graduate the price of the 
public lands. 

Before any action was had thereon— 

Mr. CRITTENDEN moved an adjournment. 

Mr. BREESE called for the yeas and nays 
thereon, and they were ordered, and resulted thus: 
Yeas 25, nays 21. 

The Senate accordingly adjourned. 
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own responsibility, what is right; and | 


| 


} 


| any, and if any, which of the Representatives 


i of the Chair, the resolution was not that kind of 


i to insert between the word ‘and’? and the word 


; delegate shall not exceed two thousand dollars; nor shall 


i: hundred dovars.”? 


| by withdrawing all of it after the words ‘two |i 
: thousand dollars.” i 
| Mr. BRODHEAD moved toamend the amend- || 
ii ment by striking out $2,000 and inserting $3,000. 


f 


_ Mr. DOUGLASS moved that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole on the.state of 
the Union. : 

Mr. W. W. CAMPBELL requested Mr. D. to 
withdraw the motion for a moment. 

Mr. DOUGLASS declined; remarking that if 
he did so he was assured there would be business 
enough to occupy the entire day. 

Mr. HAMLIN inquired of the Speaker whether 
he (Mr. H.) had not the privilege to make a re- 
port from the Committee on, Elections, touching 
the privilege of a member of this House? 

The SPEAKER was understood to say, that if 
the resolution affected the privileges of any sitting 
member of the House the question would be one 
of privilege; otherwise, the Speaker thought not. 

Mr. HAMLIN said he would state briefly what 
the resolution was. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will send his 
resolution to the Clerk’s table and have it read; 
and the Chair will then decide what its character 
18. 

Thereupon, the resolution was read as follows: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to communicate to this House whether 


named in the list annexed have held any office or 
offices under the United States, since the com- 
mencement of the 29th Congress; designating the } 
office or offices held by each, and whether the 
same are now so held, and indicating in said in- | 
formation the names of all who are now serving 
in the army of the United States as officers, and 
receiving pay as such; and when and by whom 
they were commissioned. f 
The SPEAKER then said that in the judgment 


question of privilege which would entitle it to take 
precedence of all other business, 


Mr. HAMLIN said he hoped the House would 
consent to the adoption of the resolutioun. The |} 


committee wanted the information it called for, 
before they could act upon the subject. 

The SPEAKER. The pending question is on į 
going into Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union. 

And the question being taken, was decided in 
the affirmative, (thus excluding the resolution of 
Mr. Hamun.) ` 

So the House again resolved itself into Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr, 
Coss, of Georgia, in the chair,) and proceeded to 
the consideration of the special order, viz: the bill 
to establish the territorial government of Oregon. 

The question before the committee was on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by Mr. Burr, viz: 


“ shall,” in the 7th line, in section 12, the words: 
«Inasmuch as the whole of the said territory lies north 
of 26° 30 north latitude, known as the line of the Missouri 
compromise,” 
The vote was taken by tellers, who reported in 
favor of the amendment 70, against it 72. ! 
So the amendment was not agreed to. | 
No further amendment. being made to the 12th || 
section, the 13th was read and agreed to. i 
The 14th section being read— Í 
Mr. SAWYER moved to amend it by adding || 
the following proviso thereto, viz: | 
“Provided, Thatthe compensation for mileage ofthe said ji 


he compensation for mileage of any member of Congress or 
elegate (other than from Oregon) be more than fifteen 


The CHAIR ruled the latter part of the amend- | 
ment out of order, viz., the words ‘nor shall the | 


compensation,” &c. 
Mr. SAWYER then modified his amendment 


The question was taken, and the amendment to 
the amendment was disagreed to. ; 

The question then recurred on the proviso of- | 
fered by Mr. Sawyer, and the proviso was agreed 

Mr. HAMLIN moved to amend the 14th sec- 
tion, in line 1, by adding, after the word “ dele- 
i gate,” the words “ who shall be a citizen of the 
| United States;?? which was agreed to. 
Mr. DOUGLASS moved further to amend, at 
i the end of the first clause, by adding a proviso 
| « that the first delegate elected to the House of 
i < Representatives. of the United States shall serve 


f 


! the former of which— 


‘for the Congress only. for which he shall 
“elected.? Se eel E 
This amendment was agreed to. 
Sections 15, 16, and 17, were read and agteed.to. 
Section 18 being read— mg tin be, 
_ Mr. JOHN A. ROCK WELL. moved to amend 
it by adding, after the words * sixteen,” the words 
‘and thirty-six,” so as to make it read “ gec- 
tions numbered sixteen and thirty-six in each 
township.” M Sore 
The amendment was agreed to. 
Section 19 was read and agreed to. 
_ Mr. DOUGLASS moval the following addi- 
tional section to the bill: mon 


“Sec. . And.be it further enacted, That all officers to be 
appointed by the President, by and.with the advice and'con- 
sent of the Senate, for the Territory of Oregon, who, by yir- 
tue of the provisions of any law now existiig, or which may 
be enacted during the present Congress, are required to give 
security for moneys that may be ‘intruated with them for 
disbursement, shail give such security at.such tine and place 
and in such manner as the Secretary ‘of the ‘Treasury may 
prescribe.” ee ae hee 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The committee then rose, and the chairman te~ 
ported the bill to the House. 

Mr. DOUGLASS moved the previous question; 
but withdrew it at the request of 

Mr. BURT, who moved to amend the twelfth 
section, in the seventh line, by adding between the 
word “and” and the word ‘“shall,’’ the words: 

“ Inasmuch as the whole of the said territory lies north of 
36° 30 north Jatitude, known as the line of the Missouri 
compromise.” : 

Mr. B. renewed the motion for the previous 
question. ‘ 

The previous question was seconded, and the 
main question was ordered to be put. ‘ 

The SPEAKER stated that the main question 
was on agreeing to the amendment offered by Mr. 
Burr. 

The vote was taken on the amendment by yeas 


be 


| and nays as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Stephen Adams, Atkinson, Barringer, 
Bedinger, Bell, James A. Black, Bowdon, Bowlin, Boyd, 


| Brockenbrough, Milton Brown, William G. Brown, Burt 


John G. Chapman, Augustus A. Chapman, Reuben Chap- 
man, Chase, Clarke, Cobb, Cocke, Cottrell, Crozier, Cullom, 
Cunningham, Daniel, Dargan, Garrett Davis, Dobbin, Dock- 
ery, Douglass, Gentry, Giles, Graham, Grider, Haralson, 
Harmanson, Hastings, Hilliard, Isaac E. Holmes, John W. 
Houston, George S. Houston, Edmund W. Hubard, Hunter, 
Charles J. Ingersoll, Joseph Johnson, Andrew Johnson, 
George W. Jones, Seaborn Jones, Thomas Butler King, 
Leake, La Sere, Ligon, Long, Lumpkin, McDaniel, James 
McDowell, McHenry, McKay, Barkley Martin, Parrish, 
Payne, Perry, Phelps, Pillsbury, Reid, Relfe, Rhett, Roberta, 
Seddon, Simpson, Robert Smith, Stanton, Stephens, Thom- 
asson, Jacob Thompson, Tibbatts, Towns, Trumbo, Wood- 
ward, and Young—82. ; A 
NAYS—Messrs. “Abbott, Anderson, Arvold, Ashmun 
Benton, James Black, Blanchard, Brinkerhof, “Brodhead, 
Buffington, Wm. W. Campbell, John H. Campbell, Carrol, 
Catheart, Goltamer, Cranston, Cummins, Delano, De Mots, 
Dillingham, Dunlap, Edsall, Ellsworth, Erdman, John Fis 
Ewing, Faran, Foot, Foster, Fries, Garvin, Giddings, Gor- 
don, Grinnell, Grover, Hale, Hamlin, Hampton, Harper, 


! Henley, Hoge, Elias B. Holmes, Hough, Samuel D. Hubbard, 
! Hudson, Hungerford, Washington Hunt, James B. Hunt, 


Joseph R. Ingersoll, Jenkins, James H. Johnson, Kennedy, 
Daniel P. King, Prestor King, Lether, Leib, Levin, Lewis, 
Maclay, McClean, McClelland, McClernand, Joseph J. Me- 


| Dowell, McGaughey, McIlvaine, Marsh, Miller, Morris, 
| Moseley, Moulton, Norris, Owen, Perriil, Pettit, Pollock, 


Ramsey, Rathbun, Ripley, Ritter, Julius Rockwell, John A. 
Rockwell, Root, Runk, Russell, Sawtelle, Sawyer, Scam- 


i mon, Schenck, Seaman, Severance, ‘Truman Smith, Albert 
! Smith, Thomas Smith, Caleb B. Smith, Starkweather, Stew- 
i art, St. John, Strohm, Sykes, Benjamin Thompson, James 


Thompson, Thurman. Tilden, Vance, Vinton, Wentworth, 
Wheaton, White, Wick, Williams, Wilmot, Winthrop, 
Wood, Woodruff, and ¥ ost—~113. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The amendments of the Committee of the Whole 
were then read by the Clerk and concurred in by 


i, the House, except the amendment to the 5th sec- 


tion and the amendment to the 18th section; on 

Mr. WM. W. CAMPBELL asked a separate 
vote, and on the latter Mr. VINTON asked `a 
separate vote. 

The vote was taken on the amendment to the 
th section, and the amendment was agreed to. 
The vote was taken on the afnendment to the 
18th section, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The question next in order was on ordering the 
bill to be engrossed and read a third time. 

Mr. DOUGLASS moved the previous question, 
which was seconded; and. the main question was 
ordered to be put, viz: “ Shall the bill be engross- 
ed and read a third time?” and it was decided in 
the affirmative. 

The bill (having been engrossed ad interim) was 
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then. read a third time, and the question being 


« Shall the bill pass??? 


Mr. LEAKE presented reasons which would | 


induce him to vote against the bill, and against all 
similar legislation. He complained that the House 
seemed to have been converted into a magnificent 


abolition society, and expressed his fears that the | 


abolitionists, after laying their profane hands on 
the altars of religion and the halls of legislation, 
would next assail the bulwarks of the Constitu- 
tion itself, and break in like an avalanche on the 
peace and security of the entire South. He was 
sick and tired of compromises; the South had 
entered into many, and they had all been violated. 
He considered the vote of this morning as an indi- 
cation that the Missouri compromise was consid- 


ered as no longer of any obligation, and an intima- | 
tion that the institutions of the South were no |! 


longer to be respected. re 

Mr. McCLERNAND disclaimed this interpre- 
tation of his vote, and went into an explanation as 
to the motives which had governed him, 

Mr. WICK and Mr. KENNEDY also ex- 
plained 

Mr. LEAKE then went on to state what he 
considered as the ultimatum of the South, which 


amounted to this, that if the present attempt to | 


impose limitations with respect to the extension of 


slavery should be persisted in, and should prevail, |) 


the South must stand in self-defence, for they 
could not and would not submit to it. He went 
into a review of the adoption of the Wilmot pro- 
viso—complained of the North for having thrown 
a firebrand into the House—appealed to their jus- 


tice and patriotism, and warned them to abandon | 


their crusade against the rights of the South, or 


they might see before long “ the beginning of the | 


end,” but God only could see its termination. 
Mr. DOUGLASS deprecated the forcing of this 


question on the House at present: it would come | 


up legitimately on the bill appropriating funds for 


the war, or on the bill providing two millions to | 
effect a peace; and intimated his intention when | 


Mr. Preston Kine’s bill should come up to moveto 
amend it by introducing the Missouri compromise, 
instead of the total prohibition it contemplated in 
all the new territory we might acquire. As he 
thought that both sides had now been heard about 


equally in the debate, he moved the previous | 


question on the bill. He, however, though with 
much hesitation, consented to withdraw the mo- 
tion at the request of his colleague, 

Mr. McCLERNAND, who explained his rea- 
sons for having voted against the amendment by 
Mr. Burr. He deprecated this dispute about sla- 
very as promoting division and weakening our 
strength while in the midst of a war. He had 
opposed the bringing forward of Mr. Krxa’s bill, 
and also of Mr. Burt’s amendment; he considered 
both as having a dangerous tendency. The fix- 
ing of a line which was to separate between free 


States and slave States had a tendency to has- | 
He was opposed | 


ten a dissolution of the Union. 
to all interference with slavery in any State. He 
said that he had heard it suggested as a means to 
mitigate mutual prejudices that the new States to 
be admitted hereafter should tolerate slavery for a 


limited time only, and gave some reasons in favor |; 
He held that Congress has juris- | 
diction over slavery in the Territories, because the || 
acquisition of territory was a necessary attribute | 


of such a plan. 


of all Governments, and the power to acquire in- 
volved the power to govern. 


leading to no possible good, but to certain evil. 


dix. 


nor the entire Federal Government had the sover- 


cignty over the Territories; but that it lay in the | 


States as joint tenants, and that they had not given 
to Congress as their agent any authority to make 
regulations in the Territories which could touch 


the subject of slavery in any way. All the States || 
were sovereigns, and jointly owned the Territories, | 
and the States of the North could not turn those of || 
the South out of their sovereignty over it, and so | 


could not prevent their people from entering there. 
If they could, it would amount to a power to amend 
the Constitution, since representation in Congress 
must be affected and changed by the exclusion of 


y He considered the |; 
aaa in the ordinance of 1787 as superseded | 

y the subsequent adoption of the Constitution. || 
He deprecated the agitation of the question, as |i 


(Mr. McC.’s speech will be found in the Appen- i 


Mr. RHETT followed in a close constitutional ; 
argument, intended to prove that neither Congress |: 


the Territories as they were in their own limits, 
and Congiess had no more right to exclude slavery 
in the one than in the other. He replied with 
warmth to the language which had been used by 
| Mr. PETTIT. 

Mr. THURMAN then obtained the floor, and 
addressed the House as follows: 

Mr. Speaker: I shall make no apology for 
trespassing on the attention of this House, after 
the remarks made this morning by the gentleman 
from Virginia, (Mr. Leaxe,] and after the neces- 
sity which is created for explanation on the part 


| by the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. Burt] 


ment, mustadmit. For, sir, what have we heard? 
We have heard it boldly asserted thata vote against 


to violate the Missouri compromise. We have 
| heard it asserted, with equal boldness, that the fell 
spirit of abolitionism lay at the bottom of the neg- 
i ative vote against that amendment; and we have 
! heard it asserted, if not to-day upon this floor, on 
other days and in other places, that this opposition 
| to an extension of the line of the Missouri com- 
| promise is an effort made by Representatives of the 
| free States to court the votes of the Abolitionists; 
in other words, I suppose that weare the ‘‘ scurvy 


[Mr. Leake] alluded, courting the votes of the 
: Abolitionists of the free States. Furthermore, we 
| have heard it said, that opposition to the extension 
‘| of slave territory really arises here from hostility 
i| to the Administration, and a desire to embarrass 1t 
‘in the prosecution of the war. And now, when 
all these grave charges are made against gentlemen 


rises here and sets himself right. 

Sir, I propose to consider some of these charges: 
and first, I ask with what. justice does the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Leake] assume that we 
who voted against the amendment of the gentleman 


Missouri compromise? I deny the imputation—I 
deny it. I would have voted against that amend- 
ment, if for no other single reason, for this: that I 
do not believe, after the fairest investigation I could 
make of the subject, that the line of the Missouri 
compromise extended one inch beyond the summit 
of the Rocky Mountains. I never contended, in 
the Oregon discussion, that our title to Oregon was 
derived from the treaty by which we acquired Lou- 
isiana; and every one knows that the line of the 
Missouri compromise is expressly, in so many 
words, confined to the territory acquired by that 
treaty. If for no other reason, for this I should 
have voted against the amendment, as wholly irrel- 


j 
;| cation that the Missouri compromise line extends 
i| to the Pacific. In my opinion, it does not so ex- 
‘tend. I know that some gentlemen entertain a 


to make another compromise. 
making a compromise (which, in this case, signi- 


| anything to divide? Who ever heard of a com- 
promise before the thing compromised was actually 
the property of those who undertook to divide it? 
Why, whatkind of a bargain is this for the free 
States? Suppose we were willing to compromise; 
i: suppose no one here entertained the views of the 
gentleman from Indiana, |Mr. Pertir,] who de- 
|: clared that nota single foot of slave territory should 
| ever come into the Union by his vote; suppose we 
į were willing to divide with the Sonth fairly: with 


i basis of keeping it together, can ask us, the people 


slaves. The southern States were as sovereign in 


| of those who voted against the amendment offered ! 


—a necessity created by that amendment itself. | 
That that necessity exists, every one who possesses į 
the slightest candor, the least frankness of judg- | 


that amendment was an indication of a disposition | 


i politicians,” to whom the gentleman from Virginia | 
2 S g 


on this floor, and their recorded votes are to be | 
made proof to substantiate those charges, cer- | 
tainly no apology is requisite when any gentleman | 


from South Carolina are disposed to violate the | 


evant, and unfounded in fact, carrying the impli- | 


with what good sense this House will set about |! 


fies a division) before we know that we shall have | 


of the free States, to say we ke so much; 
we will limit free territory to asceM@ined and com- 
paratively narrow bounds; and we will consent 
that all our further acquisitions in all time to come 
(for we are not likely to acquire territory, except 
at the South) shall be slave territory. Tsay, Mr. 
| Speaker, there is no frankness, no candor, no 
propriety in proposing a compromise now. It is 
now either the proposition of the gentleman from 
New York, [Mr. K1xe,] or no proposition at all. 
The time to speak of compromise has not arrived, 
if you speak of compromise, you must wait till the 
thing to be divided be ascertained, and it be known 
|! how great a portion will fall to each party, 
||. For these reasons, Mr. Speaker, if for no other, 
|| I should have voted against the amendment of the 
i gentleman from South Carolina. Tam no enemy 
of the Missouri compromise, as far as that com- 
i| promise extends. So far as it extends it has been 
il already executed, with a very little exception in- 
deed; and I am for executing it so far as it remains 
i| unexecuted. This has not been a question about 
adhering to the Missouri compromise. That com- 
promise, as I said before, reached only to the sum- 
mit of the Rocky Mountains. All the territory 
i| acquired of France south of 36° 30’ is already 
|| formed into States, with the exception of a little 
i| west of the State of Arkansas—States in which 
|i slavery is tolerated. That compromise, then, 
!| instead of being violated, has been religiously 
|| observed by the North, and will be religiously 
i! observed. “And let me tell gentlemen it does not lie 
| in their mouths to say, most unfairly and unjustly, 
that the vote of this morning indicates any wish 
to disturb the terms of the compromise, known as 
i the “Missouri compromise.’’ There is no such 
| disposition. 
The next charge, Mr. Speaker, and one which 
| I omitted to mention at the outset of my remarks, 
made against the North, is, that this subject has 
been thrust into this House by the North with 
most inexcusable and deplorable folly. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, I beg this House, and any out of this 
House who may take interest in what as humble 
a member as J may say, sufficient to read my re- 
marks, to refer to what has taken place in this 
House, and see on whom rests the responsibility 
of this discussion. What have we seen in this 
| House at this session, and at the last, if you choose 
i to go back to it? At the last session the Wil- 
mot proviso was offered to the two million bill; 
it was carried; that bill passed this House; it 
went to the Senate, and there was lost, not being 
acted upon. The subject, then, was at an end. 
li The bill would not come up at this session; it 
i was not in Congress; it was a thing defunct, dead. 
At this session the gentleman from New York, 
| from St. Lawrence county, [Mr. Kine,} gave 
| notice of his intention to bring it in again, He 
| asked leave of the House to bring it in again: that 
i leave was refused; and so the subject was kept 
|i out of the House: it was not in the House. That 
| gentleman being misunderstood and misrepresented 
j| in some of the public newspapers, saw fit to do 
what gentlemen every day see fit to do—saw fit to 
make a personal explanation upon this floor; and 
| the subject being one of the gravest importance, 
| upon which no man should speak without deliber- 
i| ation, and his very object being to correct misap- 
prehension and avoid it in future, he committed to 
writing the views which he at some length pre- 
sented. He was replied to on the very day by the 
|| gentleman from Alabama, from the Montgomery 
1, district, [Mr. Hiirarp,| and there the matter 
i| ended again. The subject of slavery was notin 
the House; there was no necessity for any more 
|| speeches about it. The gentleman from New York 
|| had made his personal explanation, anda gentleman 
from the South had replied to it, and there once 
more this subject was brought to a dead stand. 
What. then took place? Why, some four or 
i| five days afterwards, the army bill being under 
consideration, another gentleman from Alabama, 
i| representing the Mobile district, [Mr. Darean,] 
rose and made an elaborate, and, I must say, 
in manner and language, a very calm, temperate 
| speech, and thus opened up this subject. He 
| was followed by the gentleman from Virginia, 
|| from the Richmond district, [Mr. Seppon,] in 
| a speech of considerable feeling, not to say vio- 
lence; and he was followed by the gentleman from 
Georgia, on the opposite side of this House, 
[Mr. Toomss,] who also made this subject the 
burden of part of his speech. Here, then, were 
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three speeches, all from the South, all bring- 
ing this subject into discussion, after it had ceased 
to be legitimately or necessarily a subject of dis- 
cussion in the House. Now, saying nothing of 
the speech of the gentleman from Virginia, from 
Harper’s Ferry, [Mr. Bepivezr,] and of others, 
on the same subject, but coming to the voting on 
this Oregon bill, what then did we see? A gen- 
tleman, not from the North, but representing 
in part one of the extreme southwestern States, 
[Mr. Apams of Mississippi,] rises in his place, and 
introduces this subject into the. House, by an 
amendment offered to this Oregon bill. It was not 
in the House until then—antil the amendment was 
offered by the gentleman from Mississippi. Then, 
legitimately, the subject was brought into the 
House. There was no necessity to ask a suspen- 
sion of the rules, no necessity to ask leave to in- 
troduce a bill: the amendment could be offered, 
and offered it was. And thus it was, after these 
three elaborate speeches and numerous others, that 
the proposition first got into the House, on tne mo- 
tion of a gentleman from the extreme southwest. 

Mr. RHETT interposed, and (Mr. T. yielding 
the floor) inquired, if it was not a subject of the 
very bill which was in committee? Was not sla- 
very excluded in so many terms by the very bill 
we were now considering? And how, then, could 
the gentleman say this subject was not in the 
House? 

Mr. THURMAN. Ianswer, that I understand 
the gentleman, and all who speak with him, to say, 
that they are not opposed to the prohibition of 
slavery in Oregon territory. This House is unani- 
mous in that position. If that is the case, then I 
want to know where was the subject of discus- 
sion?—the subject which would have divided this 
House for one moment, if the bill as reported by 
the committee had been allowed to pass, without 
attempting to add to it this amendment? 

Mr. WOODWARD interposed and said, he 
wished to state the position of the South, which he 
understood to be this: that if the North were wil- 
ling to abide by the Missouri compromise line to 
the Pacific, the South would agree to prohibit 
slavery in Oregon. ; 

Mr. THURMAN, (continuing.) The gentle- 
man now States that is the ground of the South. 
Well, heretofore, I understand there has been no 
objection made to the prohibition in the Oregon ter- 
ritory; and, certainly, the first amendment moved, 
that produced a discussion on it, was the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Mississippi. What 
next? The amendment was withdrawn. Then, 
those who hoped the discussion would be post- 
poned till a more suitable time, began to brighten 
up; but, lo! and behold! a gentleman from the ex- 
treme South, the gentleman from South Carolina, 
[Mr. Burv,] moves it once more, and makes an 
hour’s speech in support of it. And how was it 
this morning? Why, we were determined to take 
a vote. Some of us, who wished to express our 
views, voted for the previous question, thinking 
we would defer speaking until a more proper oc- 
casion presented itself; and we hoped a vote would 
betaken. Butwhatdo wesee? Why,a gentleman 
from Virginia, (Mr. Leaxe,|]—and 1 don’t assume 
to blame him—a gentleman trom Virginia, prompt- 
ed, no doubt, by excellent feelings, and desirous to 
speak for his own State, got up and made another 
speech on this question, on the passage of the 
bill; and hence the discussion to-day. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, in view of all these things, it will not do 
to put the responsibility (if responsibility there be) | 
of raising this subject upon us of the North. | 


Mr. LEAKE interposed, and the floor being | 
yielded, said he did not acknowledge by any 


means that any southern gentleman, pardonar y i 
e re- || 


himself, was responsible for this debate. 
ferred to what had taken place at the close of the 
last session of Congress on the Wilmot proviso, 
and to the premonitions given to the South of a 
design on the part of the North to disregard the 
rights of the South in any territory that might be 
acquired by our common treasure and blood. It 
was thrown in this session by the gentleman from 
New York, [Mr. Kixa,] who, under the guise of a 
personal explanation, made a long speech; and the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wintnrop,] 
and every gentleman from that section who had 
spoken, had seen fit to introduce it. The South, 
therefore, were not responsible for the agitation of 
the question now. 


Mr. THURMAN (resuming.) I said, and I 


| acquired for slavery. 


| acquired, that we had a mental reservation that it 


| manly course on the part of the North; and may it 


|i stipulated one thing or another about our muni- 


repeat, that I have no doubt but the gentleman 
from Virginia was actuated by the very best mo- 
tives. And now I come to say what I intended to 
say, and that is, that so far from regretting that this 
subject has been introduced into this House, if I | 
were a gentleman from the South, I should say, per- 
haps, that it is due in all fairness to the South, that | 
the views of members from other portions of the 
Union should be understood now. I say further, 
those gentlemen from the South who have intro- į 
duced this subject, have possibly acted wisely, be- 
cause it may be due to the South, ifthe North does 
intend,as the gentleman from NewYork [Mr. Kine] | 
and the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. Perrir] said 
it intended, that not a single rood of territory here- 
after acquired shall be slave territory, to let it be | 
known now. And therefore, so far from casting | 
reproaches upon the gentleman from New York, 
who asked leave to offer his bill, or upon any- 
body, I say the South possibly ought to be glad 
that this subject is now brought before the House, | 
if indeed the North is determined, as we hear it | 
said, that it will not allow any more territory to be 
For what would be the ar- 
gument, if we were to go on fighting against Mexi- 
co, Spending our common treasure and spilling our 
common blood to acquire territory—with what kind 
of faith could the North come and say, after the | 
treaty of peace was concluded and territory was | 


should notbe made slave territory? Would it be a 


not be judicious on the part of the South to have 
an understanding now, while the war is going on, 
and vefore a treaty of peace is ratified, of what dis- 
position the North intend to make of this territory ? 

will not undertake to answer these questions; and 
I certainly will not presume to condemn those who 
honestly think the question should be decided now. | 
They have aright to their opinions, and whether 
they are erroneous, can, perhaps, be disclosed by 
time alone. I would, indeed, prefer that the bills 
reported from the Committce of Ways and Means |i 
pxoviding the means for carrying on the war should 
be acted upon first. But more of that hereafter. 

But it certainly does not lie in the mouths of 
southern gentlemen to say, here has been a firebrand 
thrustinto the House; because if it is the intention | 
of the North not to vote for slavery in any subse- | 
quently acquired territory, it acts fairly in stating ; 
that determination now, so that every portion of | 
the Union may know it. 

And now l come to another charge, viz: that 
this interdict upon slavery in territory that may 
be acquired, arises from opposition to the Admin- 
istration and a desire to embarrass it in the prose- 
cution of the war. I hardly know how to ans wer 
such a miserable charge. So far as the northern | 
Democracy is concerned, how did they stand on 
the vote for a war with Mexico? Although they 
felt the Oregon settlement to have been an error; 
although they thought that Congress did not stand 
up to Great Britain as it should; although they felt || 
that the interests of the North had heen sacrificed 
by the Oregon treaty; yet when the news of the 
Mexican attack of our forces on the Rio Grande 
reached this city, where did northern Democracy 
—yes, and with few exceptions—where did north- 
ern Whigery stand on the vote on the bill pla- 
cing at the disposal of the President ten million 
dollars and fifty. thousand men? There were only 
fourteen nays, as is well known. Where, from 
that day to this, is the northern Democrat, and 
with few exceptions, the northern Whig, who has 
voted against supplies? Where has been the least 
disposition to vote against supplies to embarrass 
the Administration? Certainly none can be shown 
on the part of the northern Democracy. 

Well, on what is it that this charge is hinged? | 
Why, it is said that this restriction is introduced 
here to form part of a treaty which may be made || 
with Mexico. I repudiate it. If I had a vote 
upon treaties, I never would vote for a treaty that 


cipal concerns: they have no place in a treaty with 
a foreign Power. ‘This proposition, therefore, has 
nothing to do either with the prosecution of the 
war, or with a treaty that may be made. So far | 
from that, so far as my observation extends, I un- 
dertake to say that not even the gentleman from ; 
Indiana would vote for this Wilmot proviso if it| 
were attached to a bill of supplies for the prosecu- 
tion of the war. There is not one Democrat from 
the North who would do it. There is, therefore, i 


! result? 


no justice in saying that this proposition is intro- 
duced with any desire to embarrass the Adniinis: 
tration in the prosecution of the war. ; 

But now I come to the more serious charges. 
It is said, Mr. Chairman, that this proposition to 
interdict slavery comes from a set of “ scurvy poli- 
ticians,” seeking to court Abolition votes. “Now, 
he has studied the philosophy of parties. to but 
little purpose who can attribute any such design 
as that. Why, what is the Abolition party? It 
is a small faction, whose whole power depends:on 
its separate organization—a small faction, whose 
separate organization is. necessary not only to. its 
power, but to its very existence. It cannot cast 
even a shade or a color on the legislation of the 
country, whenever it becomes fused with either of 
the two great parties which divide the country: 
Now, is it to be supposed that the men at the 


l| head of the Abolition party are wholly ignorant.of 


this fact, and that they would submit to merge 
themselves in either of the two great parties of the 
North? I may appeal to the experience. of the 
northern States. The Whig party has courted 
the Abolitionists—and to what purpose, and with 
what effect? The Whig party of the North op- 
posed the admission of Texas, advocated ‘ the 
right of petition,” (as it was called,) the right to 
send incendiary and insulting memorials here upon 
asubject with which the people out of the District 
of Columbia have very little to do. The Whig 
party of the northern States stood by the Aboli- 
tionsts in all these things. Not only that: where- 
ever they have had the power, they have sought 
to give increased privileges to the negroes of the 
North, and to remove the restrictions upon them. 
I might cite in proof the action of the Whig party 
in Ohio and New York. And what has been the 
Has the Abolition party been merged 
into the Whig party? Has the number of its 
votes decreased? On the contrary, has it not 
kept up its separate organization, and year by 
year slowly but steadily increased? Every man 
knows it. Why, the gentleman from Virginia 
referred to the distinguished gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, who represents the Boston district, [Mr. 
Wiyruropr,] and to some remarks he made on this 
subject in favor of the interdict of slavery. Now, 
does not that gentleman know, and does not every 


| member of this House know, that the most violent 


opposition the gentleman from Massachusetts re- 
ceived at the late election was from the Abolition- 
ists themselves—that it was an opposition ten 
times more violent than that of his legitimate oppo- 
nents? And what have we heard of this party, 
again and again, in the public newspapers, on this 
floor, and elsewhere? That owing to the separate 
organization of the Abolitionists—owing to their 
refusal to merge with either of the two great parties 
—Mr. Polk obtained the vote of the State of New 
York, and was thereby elected President. The 
moment this third party loses its separate organiza- 
tion, that moment it loses its existence; and the 
effort of the Abolitionists is, and has been, to ac- 


| quire the balance of power, and hence they have 


continued in their distinct organization. Does-not. 
every one see that that is the fact? The idea of 
courting Abolition votes is the most ridiculous and 
preposterous thing in the world. And above all, 
it is most ridiculous and preposterous to suppose 
that the Democratic party of the North is seeking 
to court the Abolitionists. Between the Demo- 
cratic party and the Abolitionists, there are many, 
many wounds. The contest between them has 
been an active contest. On the contrary, between 
the Whigs of the North and the Abolitionists it has 
not been an active contest: there are no wounds 
to heal. The Abolitionists, in endeavoring to re- 
cruit from the Whigs, are not met with active 
opposition, but simply with the vis inertiæ of the 
party; while on the other hand 

The SPEAKER here-interposed, and reminded 
the gentleman from Ohio that in the House it was 
important that the gentleman confine himself to the 
subject-matter before them; nothing but the Oregon 
discussion, and the subject of slavery indirectly, 
was in order under the rules. 

Mr. THURMAN. I hope, after the latitude 
that has been allowed to other gentlemen, no bit 
will be put in my mouth. 


Mr. ASHMUN. I hope the gentleman will be 
allowed to proceed. f 
The SPEAKER. It can be done by unanimous 


consent only, with a suspension of the rules. 
[Cries of “ Go on, go on.”’] 


And no one objecting, . 

Mr: THURMAN, thanking the House for its 
indulgence, and disavowing any intention to tres- 
pass on the rules, although he confessed he knew 
- nothing about them, [a laugh] proceeded: 

What I said was, that the Abolition party has 
met not only with’ resistance from the Democratic 
party of the North, but with active resistance; 
that the Democratic party has not received behind 
intrenchments the assaults of the Abolitionists, but 
with shield on arm and blade in hand has advanced 
to the open field to meet and repel them. 
so withthe Whig party: they only oppose the vis 
inertia of their party organization; and therefore, 
if anybody was to gain anything by courting Abo- | 
lition votes, it never would be such gentlemen as 
the gentlemen from New York and Indiana—it | 
would not be the Democratic party; and gentle- 
men must consequently look to some other motive 
which prompts them to the course of action they | 
take than a desire to court Abolition votes. i 

I now come, Mr. Speaker, to the last charge: 
that is, that the amendment of the gentleman from 
South Carolina was voted down by the * fell 
spirit of Abolitionism,” and that that spirit is now 
predominant in this Hall: in other words, that 
those who are opposed to the proposition of the 
gentleman from South Carolina, and a fortiori those 
who are in favor of the bill of the gentleman from 
New York, are, in principle and at heart, Aboli- 
tionists. If that be the ĉase, the Abolition party 
has received a wonderful accession in a short space 
of time; it numbers one hundred and thirteen votes 
in this Hall, and embraces the entire body of both 
the great parties in the free States, with very few 
exceptions. Why will not gentlemen think before į 


they make such a charge? Whatis the fundamental j; 


principle of the Abolition party? A mere general 
disinclination to slavery? 
Abolition party consists of the entire North. A 
belief that slavery is injurious to any community 
in which it exists? If that is it, the Abolition party 
embraces all the free States. Is that it? Nosuch 
thing. ‘The Abolition party is based on no such 
vague, indefinite principles. The distinction be- 
tween the Abolitionists and the Whig and Demo- 
cratic parties of the North, is a fundamental one— 

lain and palpable. The two great parties of the 

orth, Whig and Democratic, with scarcely a sin- 
gle exception, are utterly opposed to interfering 
with slavery in the States where it exists. They 
are for standing by the Constitution as it is, and 
they will be the very last men to violate a single 
right guarantied by the Constitution; while, on 


the other hand, the Abolition party is founded on || 
this very principle: that in order to secure the i 


abolition of slavery in this Government, constitu- 

tions, laws, and governments, and peace, must all 

be prostrated if it be necessary to the attainment of | 
that end, That is the difference between these 
parties. Before this idol of emancipation which 
the Aholitionists have set up, the Constitution, if 
needs be, must fall and lie in the dust. When 
opposed to their mistaken philanthropy, or, what I 


believe is still nearer the truth, with many of them, || think too harsh a charge.) The South are not , 


their impudent knavery,no human law is so sacred, 
no guarantee of the Constitution so inviolable but 
they would utterly disregard and trample upon it. 
That is the Abolition faction which deserves the | 
name of faction: it is nothing but a faction. That 


is the Abolition party of the northern States; and [i 
between it and the two great parties there is a || 


gulf as wide as that between Constitution and 
no Constitution, between anarchy and Jaw itself. 
It is nonsense to talk about our being Abolition- 
ists in principle because we resist the amend- 
ment of the geatleman from South Carolina; or 
even to declare it of those who go as far as the, 
gentleman from Indiana, And gentlemen from 
the South should understand that there ig no such | 
feeling. 


upon the stump, and now repeat here; which I 
do most solemnly believe, although I may differ 
from many in opinion on this subject: it is, that if 
the question were this day presented to the people 
of Onio, whether the slaves of the State of Ken- 
tucky should be emancipated, there would be a 
larger proportional majority in the State of Ohio 
against emancipation than there would be if the | 
same question were proposed to the Kentuekians 
themselves. That i do most sclemnly believe. 


But not || p 


If that is the case, the |: 


Sir, I make a declaration which I have || 
reflected on, and deliberately; which I have made || 


| not concur; but I believe when put to the test it 
Ohio. 


made to arouse the philanthropy of the people, 


the evils of a free negro population, they would 


uttermost, yes, to the uttermost, the introduction 
of free negroes into their territory, or any system 
| that would produce that result. Sir, if the day of 
emancipation shall come—the day when the slave 
| States shall consider it their interest to free their 
negroes—much more if the day shall come when 
they shall enact laws, pursuant to such recommend- 
ations as that of the present Chief Magistrate of Vir- 
ginia, to exclude the free negroes as soon as manu- 
mitted, and thus turn them over into the free States, 


the heart of every good man will mourn, but which 
nevolent will be unable to prevent; for I declare 
a free negro population, be it law or no law, be 


repel the intruders even with the sword. hy, 
we know what would be the effect with us of a 
free negro population. My colleague who stands 
before me could tell how the property in almost an 
entire county is depreciated in value, and its labor 
interfered with, by a free negro colony within its 
| limits; and let me tell gentlemen of the South there 


oppose emancipation, just as powerful and quite as 


| they could get rid of their negroes now, would 
deem it their interest to emancipate them; and the 


| first essential quality of a fair mind—justice, can- 
: dor, not to say honesty, (which gentlemen might 


responsible for the existence of slavery among 
them. It did not come upon them by their own 
| act; and he is destitute of the noble and honorable 
| feelings of our nature and recreant to duty, who 
| will reproach them with the existence of an insti- 
tution which they did not themselves erect, and 
the difficulty of getting rid of which is so great that 
; men despair of it, and therefore are compelled to 
i let things remain as they are. 

It is no kind of miserable, mistaken philanthro- 


of our slave territory, but reasons obvious to every 
| man who sits down coolly and reflects on this 
| subject. What are they? ; - 

Why, first, the members from the free States 
are anxious to see subsequently acquired territory 
| free territory, because, notwithstanding the inge- 
nious argument of the gentleman from South 


| have the right to legislate for the territory belong- 
ing to the United States. I shall not, Mr. Chair- 
man, in the few minutes left me, attempt to answer 
the arguments of that learned gentleman; and 
| perhaps I might not, had I time, be willing to 
bring myself so directly in contact with such emi- 
| nent abilities; but this I will say: his argument, 


Why so? Why, the circumstances alluded to by | 
my colleague, [Mr. Sawyer,} the other day of 


based on the idea that the ultimate sovereignty in 
this Government is in the people, or, as State- 


any negroes are found, where great efforts are | 
and excite prejudice against the South, may not | 
think so; but if they lived on the frontier of a | 
free State adjoining a slave State, if they under- | 
stood the feelings of the people there, if they saw || 


then understand how it is that the people of a State | 
like Indiana, Ohio, or Ilinois, would resist to the | 


and the shores of the Ohio shall be darkened by į 
multitudes of those degraded beings threatening to | 
overrun us, then will scenes take place at which | 
all the prayers and all the efforts of the most be- | 
that before the people of Ohio will be deluged with | 


it philanthropic or not philanthropic, ‘hey Wil f 


i is an interest in this matter in the free States, owing | 
! to the danger of being overrun by a degraded, |j 
worthless free negro population—an interest to | 


| active, when once aroused, as is your interest. to : 
| maintain the institution of slavery among your- : 
| selves. I do believe there are slave States which, if | 


! man who taunts the South with slavery, lacks that : 


py, or of more disgusting knavery, that prompts | 
| the people of the free States to resist the extension | 


Carolina, [Mr. Ruzrr,] we do believe that we | 


} 


the United States in their separate capacities. The 
term “ United States” is used to imply the Con- 
federacy. The name of the Confederacy is the 
United States of America; the name is plural, be- 
cause the Confederacy is made up of many parts; 
and the words “ United States,” in the clause of 
the Constitution the gentleman read, instead of 
proving that the territory belongs to the States in 
their separate capacities, show that it belongs to 
this Confederacy—the United States of America. 
And it would be sufficient proof—as is suggested 
by a respected colleague—in case any other were 
wanted of this position, that this very clause of 
the Constitution which speaks about the property 
belonging to the United States, goes on and de- 
signates and distinguishes between ‘* the United 
States” and the different independent States, by 
providing, ‘ And nothing in this Constitution shall 
be so construed as to prejudice any claims of the 
United States, or of any particular State.” I shall 
not go into this argument any farther than merely 


i to ask the gentleman how he came to vote for the 


amendment of his colleague, if we have no power 
over the subject? Ido not ask him to answer now, 
out of my hour, (which is almost gone,) but any 
time when he has the floor. If Congress has no 
power to regulate the subject of slavery in this ter- 
ritory, I ask the gentleman: how he voted for his 
colleague's’ proposition? 

But, Mr. Speaker, what is the power given here? 
“To make all needful rules and regulations.” What 


'isarule? Why, the very definition of Jaw is, that 


itis a rule of action prescribed by the supreme 
power—not by the ultimate sovereignty. The 
supreme power in a government is the organized 
government; the ultimate sovereignty is that which 
ordains government itself. And what is a law, but 
the rule of the supreme powef? The supreme power 
may make rules; and the rules, when thus made,- 
are nothing less than laws. And do we not pass 
laws to organize Territorial Governments? Do we 
not compel the Territorial Legislatures to submit 
their laws to us? And how is that? If we have 
the law-making power for one purpose, why not 
in reference to this institution ? If we can regulate 


i; all the municipal concerns of a Territory under this 


clause of the Constitution, as we have done in every 
Territory which has been organized, how is it this 
particular subject of slavery is excluded from the 


| rest? 


Now, I come to notice the arguments of the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina. He referred to the 
case of “ Groves vs. Slaughter,” I presume, [Mr. 
Burt nodded assent,] in which he says the Su- 
preme Court expressed the opinion, that the Con- 
gress of the United States could not legislate 
respecting the transmission of slaves from one 
State to another. Now, what was that case? The 
State of Mississippi had put into her constitution 
a proviso, that slaves should not be intraduced into 
Mississippi for the purpose of sale. Slaves were, 
nevertheless, introduced, and sold upon credit, and 
notes given for payment. These notes, not being 
paid, were sued’ upon; and the defence was, that 


; and could not be collected. 


| being given contrary to the provisions of the con- 


stitution of Mississippi, they were absolutely void, 
d And what was the 
opinion expressed by the Supreme Court? When 
it was said that the constitution of Mississippi was 
repugnant to the Constitution of the United States, 
and interfered with that clause which confers the 


gentleman from South Carolina quoted this opinion, 


1847. 
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of thé clause of the Constitution in which-is given 
to Congress the power to regulate commerce. That 
is the ground; and, therefore, not being 4 mere sub- 
ject of trade and commerce, within the Meaning of ! 
the word “commerce?” in the Constitution of the 
United States, Congress has no power to prevent 
any State from making laws to exclude them from 
its territory. 

Mr. BURT. Has Congress, then, the power | 
to prohibit any person from going to Oregon? 

Mr. THURMAN. I willanswer that question | 
presently. 

It was the opinion of the Supreme Court, then, 
that these persons are not the subjects of “ com- 
merce’’ within the meaning of the clause of the 
Constitution giving to Congress the power to regu- 
late commerce; and therefore that this provision of 
the Constitution did not apply to the case. 

Another reason why this clause of the Constitu- 
tion does not apply to the matter beforé the House | 
is, that the power given to Congress to regulate | 
commerce, refers to commerce between the United 
States and foreign countries, and between the sev- 
eral States, and not the commerce between the 
States and Territories. That being the case, there 
is nothing in this provision about regulating com- 
merce to interfere with the right of Congress to 
regulate slavery in the Territories. And the opin- 
ion referred to in “ Groves vs. Slaughter,” that a 
State may prohibit the introduction of slaves within 
its limits, strengthens, instead of weakens, the 
argument that Congress may interdict it in a Ter- 
ritory—Congress being the supreme law-making 
power of a Territory. . 

The gentleman asks me, can Congress say that 
nobody from Ohio or South Carolina can go to 
Oregon? I answer: the Constitution guaranties 
that “the citizens of each State shall be entitled to 
all the privileges and immunities of citizens in the 
severa) States;’’ and that being the case, you can- 
not forbid a white man in South Carolina from 
going to Oregon or elsewhere. But slaves are not 
“citizens”? within the meaning of the Constitution, 
and may be prohibited. This is a reason why we 
ean prohibit slaves from going into a Territory, 
because within the Constitution of the United | 
States they are not citizens. | 

I see I have but five minutes left, and shall be | 
obliged merely to mention the points which Ii 
wished to make. f 

Why, then, does the North insist on opposing 
the extension of slave territory? I answer— | 

Because, first, As the municipal legislature of || 
the Territories, it is the duty of Congress to pro- 
mote their interests. This was presented very 
fully by the gentleman from New York, [Mr. | 
Grover.] The people of the free States think, | 
whether erroneously or not, that it is for the inter- 
est of any country that slavery be prohibited; and, 
thinking so, we, as the legislative power over the | 
Territories, deem it our duty, where it can be done | 
without too great a sacrifice, to exclude slavery | 
from them. f 

Another reason: that Congress is the national i 
legislature, and therefore must look to the national į 
interest; and as the strength and prosperity of the | 
nation is composed of the strength and prosperity `| 
of its parts, it is the duty of Congress—no insuper- | 
able obstacle standing in the way—to pursue such 
a course of policy as shall strengthen in-the great- 
est degree the United States; and believing that free 
territory would be more populous, wealthy, abun- 
dant in resources and everything that makes great 
a nation, it is for the national interest to have as 
much free territory as possible, compatible with 
the existence of the Union. 

The third reason is, that, in the opinion of the | 
North, it is inconsistent with the genius of our in- |; 
stitutions, and injurious to the character of the i 
United States, to extendslavery. Where it exists, | 
jet it exist, says the North; but do not extend itby || 
the action of the General Government, and convert |! 
what is now free, into slave territory; and especi- |! 
ally when the only probable means of our acquiring || 
forcign territory 1s by arms. | 

There is another reason yet, viz: Because, of the |; 
States erected out of territory acquired subsequently |; 
to the formation of the Constitution, six are slave `; 
States, to wit—Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, i 
Texas, Arkansas, and Missouri; and but one, i 
(lowa,)is free. And yet gentlemen talk about the || 
South having lost by the Missouri compromise ! || 
and the North being the gainer!! . We do not |! 
think so at the North. : 


| 
ji 


The last reason that I shall mention why this 
opposition to the éxtension of slavery exists in 
the North, is, that no limit can be seen to the 
extension of slave territory if guch an interdict 
is not interposed. We cannot acquire free terri- 
tory. What we saw at the last session ought to 
convince us that we are not likely to fight John 
Bull to acquire it. Why, sir, the eloquent gen- 
tleman from South Carolina (Mr. Hormes]} quite 
frightened us out of our propriety by his descrip- 
tion of the roar of the British lion; and all the 
roaring back of my friend from Indiana before me 
[Mr. Kennepy] was insufficient to restore our 
equanimity. 


When Mr. T.’s hour expired, Mr. HAMLIN | 


obtained the floor, 
And the House adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Sarurpay, January 16, 1847. 


The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
A message in writing was received from the 
President of the United States by the hands of his 


| Private Secretary. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Sen- 
ate a report of the Secretary of War, made agrec- 
ably to law, accompanied by a statement showing 
the expenditures on account of the national armo- 
ries, and the number of arms manufactured at the 
same during the fiscal year ending the 30th June, 
1846. 


PETITIONS. 


Mr. FAIRFIELD presented the petition of 
Ichabod Jordan, collector at the port of Saco, 
Maine, praying an increase of his compensation; 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WEBSTER presented the memorial of 
William H. Prentiss, praying compensation for 
services rendered as a clerk, while holding the 
appointment of assistant messenger in the Depart- 
ment of State; which was referred to the Com- 


| mittee on Finance. 


Also, the memorial of the President and Fellows 
of Harvard College, praying that the duties on 
books and philosophical apparatus imported for 
the use of colleges and other scientific or literary 
institutions, may be abolished; which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

Also, the memorials of the executors of Obed 
Mac, deceased, and others, Citizens of Nantucket, 
Massachusetts; of Charlotte Dorr, widow of An- 
drew C. Dorr; of the heirs of Philip Hammond, 
deceased; and of the heirs and legal representatives 
of Thomas Brown and Gilman White, severally 
praying indemnity for French spoliations prior to 
$800; which were referred to the select committee 
on that subject. Pa h 

On presenting these petitions, Mr. W. said, he 
would take occasion to state that one of the memo- 
rialists is eighty-four years of age, and had waited 
nearly fifty years for the allowance of her claim. 
After this Jong waiting, if that itself did not con- į 
stitute a sufficient reason why she should not be 
paid at all, she hopes that she may be paid soon, 


Also, the petition of citizens of Oxford county, |! 


Maine, praying the adoption of measures for the i 
speedy termination ofthe war with Mexico; which l 
was laid upon the table. 

Mr. UPHAM presented the petition of Abigail 
Garland, widow of a deceased revolutionary sol- 
dier, praying a pension; which was referred to the | 


: Committee on Pensions. 


Mr. DIX presented a petition of citizens of New 


i 
| York, praying that a portion of public land may | 
: be appropriated, for the purpose of aiding in the l 


construction of a railtoad from Lake Michigan to 
the Pacific Ocean; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. . . | 
Mr. D. also presented the memorial of Elizabeth 
Bemner, praying indemnity for French spoliations 
prior to 1800; which was referred to the select 
committee on that subject. , | 
Mr. PHELPS presented the memorial of John i 
F. Mullony, late United States consul at Tangier, | 
Morocco, praying to be indemnified for losses sus- 
tained by him, in consequence of the refusal of an 


H 
i 
j 
| 


officer commanding a United States vessel to con- | 


vey him to his destination; which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 
Mr. CRITTENDEN; from the Committee on 


Military Affairs, to which was referred” the bill 
from the House -for the relief of Joshtia Shaw, ré- 
ported the same back without amendment. 

|| Mr. BRIGHT, from the Committee on Revolti- 
tionary Claims, to which was referred the bill from 
the House for the relief of the heirs of Sergeant 
Major John Champe, reported the same back with- 
out amendment. ; Th 

Mr. RUSK, from the Comimittee of Claims, teii 
| ported a bill for the relief of Thomas H. Noble; 
| which was read and passed to the second reading. 

Mr. R., from the same committee, reported ad-: 
versely upon the petition of the representatives of 
George Mayo, deceased; and made a similar report 
upon the petition of R. G. Dove. 

On motion by Mr. RUSK, the Committee on 
| Claims was discharged from the consideration of 
i the petition of Oscar F. Pitman, and it was réfer- 

red to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. nee: 


NATIONAL ROAD. 


Mr. HANNEGAN, from the Committeé on 
; Roads and Canals, reported a bill to extend the 
‘national road to the city of Alton, on the Mis- 


| sissippi river; which was read and passed to the 
i Second reading. 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 


| Mr. BREESE rose and stated that there was a 
vacancy in the Board of Regents of the Smithso- 
| nian institution occasioned by the death of Senator 
| PENNYBACKER, and that it was important that the 
i! same be filled, inasmuch as there was to be a meet- 
‘ing of the Board of Regents on the 20th of this 
‘month, at which important business would be 
| brought forward. E 
Mr. B. referred to the law in relation to the mode 
| of making appointments to fill vacancies occurring 
jin the said board, which directs that such vacan- 
f cies shall be filled in the same manner as vacancies 
occurring in standing committees of the Senate. 
; These were filled either by election on the part 
| of the Senate or by the appointment of the pre- 
|. siding officer. He moved that the Vice President 
| be authorized to appoint a person to fill the va- 
; cancy. ; 

Mr. CRITTENDEN remarked that he was en- 
tirely satisfied with the appointments which had 
been made, although they were made after the ad- 
| journment of Congress, and consequently he had 
no participation in making them. But as a'vacan- 
cy now occurred during a session of Congress, he 
| thought it would be proper that the Senate should 
exercise its right to select a person to fill that va- 
cancy. He. was the more desirous that this should 
be done, inasmuch as he had in his mind a gentle- 
man who had lately distinguished himself in wti- 
ting upon this subject, and who, he believed, would 
be the proper person to he selected. 

Mr. EVANS reminded the Senator. from Ken- 
tucky that the person to be appointed must be a 
member of the Senate. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Oh! that being the case, 
| Mr. President, I offer no further objection to the 


| motion. The person I wished to see appointed is 
; Dr. Bird. 


| 
| 
| 


t 


i 
t 


| Mr. WESTCOTT said, when the Smithsonian 

| bill was before Congress at the last session he was 

opposed to it, and he believed he voted against it 
| throughout when present in the Senate, while it 
was under consideration, He had many objec- 
i tions to the bill. An insuperable one was, that he 
| objected to those provisions by which Senators and 

: Representatives were to be appointed “ regents,” 
an office created by the law passed by themselves. 
| He had no idea that it was constitutional, or in any 
i wise proper, for members of Congress to make 
: offices for themselves of this character. The office 
of regent was a civil office—and the Constitution 

| prohibited members of Congress from being ap- 

i pointed to any office created ‘during the term for 
i which they were elected.” It was an office of 
trust and honor, and, in some respects, of emolu- 

‘ment. With this belief, he should not vote upon 

i this motion, to which he had no other objection. 

i If he voted against it, his vote would be subject to 
i misconstruction. He knew a majority of the Sen- 
| ate differed with him on the constitutional question 
: he had adverted to, but on such a question he must 
|i obey the dictates of his own conscience, 

i| The motion of Mr. Bresse was then agreed to. 


VACANCIES IN COMMITTEES. 
On motion, the Vies Présrpent was authorized: 


i 
1 
| 
j 
| 

it 
| 
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to make appointments to fill the vacancies in the 
Committee on Private Land Claims and the Com- | 
mittee of Claims, eccasioned by the decease of Mr. 
PENNYBACKER. 


BOUNTY LAND TO SOLDIERS. 


Mr. BENTON, in pursuance of the notice given 
by him yesterday, asked and obtained leave to 
bring in a bill to make grants of land to the non- 
commissioned officers, musicians, and privates, of 
the army serving in Mexico. 

The bill having been read twice by its title— 

Mr. BENTON rose and said, he apprehended | 


there was no necessity in this case for pursuing | 


the course ordinarily followed of referring the bill |; 


to a committee. The matter could be as well ex- 
amined in open Senate; indeed it had been already 
discussed on two or three separate occasions. The | 
Senate was as ripe for the discussion of the ques- 
tion when presented in a bill by itself, as when 
presented in the form of an amendment to the army 
bill. He therefore moved that the consideration 
of the bill be now proceeded with. 

The reading of the bill was called for by several 
Senators. 

Mr. CAMERON inquired if it were not neces- 
sary, under the rules of the Senate, that the bill 
should lie over for one day before it received its 
second reading ? 


to be held and divided among them according to the 


none, r L 
e said land lies. 


laws of the State in which th 


an amendment. * 

The PRESIDING OFFICER observed, that 
there-was a question now pending, that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. WEBSTER. Allow me to say, that that 
question cannot now be put. When a bill is brought 
in and read, it cannot on the same day be read a 
| second time, unless on motion made to that effect, 
and a unanimous consent be given by the Senate 
that it shall be read a second time. 

Mr. SEVIER said the invariable practice of the 
Senate had been, when a bill is introduced, to read 
it a second time, with a view either to act upon it 
at once, or to refer ittoa committee. That rule had 
never been departed from, unless upon objection 
being made. This bill had taken the course ordi- 
narily pursued. 
and was now either to be considered or referred. 
The army bill, which had been passed by the 
House, was about to be burdened with amend- 
ments relating to bounty lands, 


introduced his bill, waiving the priority of the army 
bill, in order that this might be acted on in the first 
instance, that no delay might be occasioned by 


‘The PRESIDING OFFICER said the Chair 
was under the impression that the bill had already 
been read a second time, by unanimous consent, 
and was now before the Senate asin Committee of 
the Whole. 

. Mr. BENTON said the bill, as the Chair had į 
very properly stated, was now before the Senate as 
in Committtee of the Whole, and some order must | 
be taken upon it. One course was to send it to a |) 
committee; that he objected to, because the sub- |! 
ject had been already well considered, and because 
the Senate was now as well prepared to act upon į 
the substantive measure, standing alone, as they 
were if it were made an appendage to another bill. 
He had given it the preference over the army bill, 
in the full hope that it would be proceeded with at 
once, and that they might get through with it in 
time to take up the army bill and act upon it to- 


day. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, said he was 
under the impression that all the propositions for 
the amendment of the army bill, by incorporating 
this subject of bounty lands with it, including the 
preposition of the Senator from Missouri himself, 

ad been postponed yesterday, and ordered to be 
printed, in order that they might be considered to- | 
gether. If they were to take up this bill alone, the 
whole subject would not be before them. He was 
desirous that all the propositions which had been 
submitted should be acted on at once. 

Mr. SEVIER asked for the reading of the bill. 
It was read, as follows: 

A BILL to make grants of land to the non-commissioned 
officers, musicians, and privates, of the army, serving in 
Mexico. 

Be it enacted by the Senute and House of Representatives i 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That |, 
to each non-commissioned officer, musician, and private, of |! 
the regulars, volunteers, and militia, who has engaged or |; 


shall engage to serve during the war with Mexico, and who || 
shall actuaily serve for the term of one year, if the war shall i 
last so long, unless killed or dying in service, or discharged H 
for disability incurred in the service, there shall be granted fi 
one quarter section of land, to be located on any public lands f 
liable to entry at private sale. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enccted, That all sales, gifts, de 
vises, agreements, bonds, or powers, to sell any of said 
lands, and all liens or transfers of the same, whether private 
or judicial, made at any time before the issuing of the pat- 
ents for said land, and for five years thereafter, shall be null 
and void; andthe grantee, or his heirs atlaw, or his widow, ;/ 
or any one of his heirs at law, may, at any time, and with- 
out let or hinderance from any statute of limitation, recover 
possession of the same from any pretended purchaser or 
holder, under any species of title, private or judicial, and 
shal] recover damages for rents and mesne profits for the 
whole time that the said holder may have been jn posses- 
sion, or others should have been in possession under whom 
he holds ; the said damages and mesne profits-to inure to the 
benefit of the heir or heirs, or widow, who shali be at the |; 
trouble and expense of ejecting the possessor; but the land 
so recovered shall belong to all the heirs, and the widow, if | 
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there is one, whether they join in the suit or not. Andin 
any trial under this act, te sole question to be entertained 
hy the court shall be one of heirship or widowhood, under 
the laws of the State where said land lies; and no evidence 
of any purchase, or pretended purchase, whether by agree- 
ment or under judgment or execution sales, shall be suffered 
to be produced in court. 

Src. 3. And be it further enacted, That upon the death of 
any person entitled to land under this act, before the issuing 
of the patent, or within five years thereafter, all the rights 
under this act shall descend to his widow and heirs at law, 
if he leaves a widow, and to his heirs at law if he leaves 


! in the form of a bill or of an amendment. 


| tainly before the Senate, 


|| wished the bill granting the lands to be passed a 
once; and he wished the bill granting the men, to , 


attaching to the army bill a subject which he con- 
sidered might more properly be acted upon by 
itself. He hoped, therefore, the Senate would act 
upon it without delay. . 

Mr. WEBSTER said he had no wish to ob- 
struct the consideration of this subject, either by 
itself or as an amendment to the army bill. 
general object of this bill met his entire 
bation, whether the proposition were pr 


appro- 
esented 

What 
he wished was, to interpose an objection to that 
which seemed to have become a matter of habit, | 


but which was not sanctioned by the rules of the į 


Senate. A bill, upon being introduced, was re- 
quired to be read a first time for the information of 
the Senate, an 
received its second reading. It had, however, be- 
come common enough—too common he thought— 
to dispense with the reading of the bill, and to read 
the title only, and immediately to read it a second 
| 
of reference to a committee. But this second read- 
ing could not regularly be had without a specific 
motion, and the unanimous assent of the Senate. 
| His object in making these remarks was, that the 
| Senate might return to a more orderly and consider- 
ate course of business. In respect to the bill itself, 


He was ready to vote for either. 

Mr. BENTON observed that the bill was cer- 
the substance of the rule 
having been entirely complied with. ‘Yesterday, 
he had asked leave to introduce the bill: objection 
had been made. 
leave, in conformity with notice which he had 
given; it was then read a first time for informa- 


|| tion, and no objection being made to its second 


reading, it was read a second time by the unani- 
mous consent of the Senate, and was now before 
the Committee of the Whole, to be discussed and 


! amended, to be adopted or rejected, or for any at- 
tion that they might choose to take upon it. He | 


had yielded to what appeared to be the wish of the 
Senate, to dispose of this subject before finally act- 
ing upon the army bill. In doing this, he thought 
he had yielded a good deal, and he hoped, there 
fore, there would be no unnecessary delay. He 


be passed at once. His first wish, if he hada 


| wish about it, was, that the army bill should be 
first disposed of, and in yielding that wish, he had | 


yielded as much as he ought. 


Mr. J. M. CLAYTON said he perceived upon | 


the table an amendment, proposed to be offered to 
the army bill by the Senator from Missouri, which 


| seemed to be in the same words with the bill which 


| had now been introduced. At the same time, he 
i 

Senators in relation to the same subject. 
| desirous that all these propositions should be con- 
| sidered together, and to hear what arguments were 
i offered in support of each. The motion he was 


l about to make would not preclude the Senator i 


Mr. TURNEY rose for the purpose of proposing | 


it had had its second reading, į 


which would un- | 
doubtedly embarrass its passage. To get rid of | 
this difficulty, the honorable Senator from Missourt | 


The | 


d then to lie over one day before it ; 


| time in the same way, by its title, for the purpose | 


he did not care whether his vote were ealled for |j 
| upon it in the shape of a bill or of an amendment, :: 


He had introduced it to-day, on ; 


noticed various other propositions offered by other | 
He was | 


from Missouri or the other Senators who had of- 
fered amendments from discussing them; but in 
order that more time may be given for looking into 
these amendments, he moved to postpone the fur- 
ther consideration of this bill for the purpose of 
taking up the army bill. 

Upon this motion Mr. BENTON demanded the 
yeas and nays. 

Mr. BERRIEN. What is the question before 
the Senate? 

The Presiding Officer stated the question. 

Mr. BERRIEN observed that that motion as- 
sumed the fact that the bill was now before the 
Senate in a condition to be acted upon. He wished, 
in reference to this point, to make a few remarks. 
He was entirely in favor of the main object of the 
amendment which had been proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania to the army bill, and which 
was discussed the other day: he had some doubts, 
however, as to the details of that amendment, and 
therefore he had very cheerfully acceded to the 
proposition for postponement. But it appeared 
that a proposition which had been submitted as an 
amendment to the army bill by the Senator from 
Missouri had now been introduced in the form of 
a separate bill. This bill, then, according to the 
rules of the Senate, must be read three times on 
three separate days, unless the Senate by unani- 
mous consent should otherwise direct. How was 
that unanimous consent to be determined? Is it 
by the simple declaration of the Presiding Officer? 

e was perfectly aware of the laxity of prac- 
| tice which prevailed upon this subject; but when 
it was proposed that a bill should be read a second 
time for the purpose of immediate consideration, 
he apprehended that a motion for that purpose was 
necessary, and that the reasons which urged its 
i immediate consideration should also he stated. As 
attentive as he had been to the proceeding of the 
Senate this morning, he had heard no such motion. 
He apprehended, therefore, that the bill was now 
so far only before the Senate as to be subject to 
the motion, Shall it be read a second time? And 
until that motion received the unanimous consent 
of the Senate, the motion of the honorable Senator 
from Delaware was not in order. 

Mr. BENTON said the Senator from Georgia 
had, he thought, precisely reversed the rule; or, if 
he might be allowed the phrase, he had antipodes- 
tically stated it. The unanimous consent of the 
Senate was not required to be affirmatively ex- 
pressed. If no objection was made, it was suffi- 
cient. It was a case in which silence gave con- 
sent; emphatically such a case. The gentleman 
did not object, because perhaps he did not hear the 
| question. No one objected. No one said “no.” 
‘The bill was before the Senate unanimously and 
regularly, and the motion of the Senator from Del- 
aware was a regular and parliamentary motion. 
If the motion of the Senator from Delaware was 
to lay down this subject (not merely the bill, but 
the subject) for the purpose of proceeding with the 
army bill by itself, it would be perfectly agreeable 
to him; but he apprehended that if this bill were 
laid down, and the army bill taken up, the other 
amendments offered to the army bill would be 
brought forward, and they would still be involved 
in the same difficulty which he had been trying to 
get rid of. He must therefore vote against the 
motion of the Senator; but if that motion pre- 
vailed, and the army bill was then taken up, and 
any gentleman should move an amendment, that 
instant would he move this bill as an amend- 
ment, and they would consequently be again in 
confusion. For the purpose of preventing that 
confusion, he now gave notice that, immediately 
upon disposing of this subject if the Senate would 
consent to proceed with it, he would ask the Senate, 
at whatever time it might be, whether by day or 
by night, to proceed with the army bill, and take 
final action upon it. 

„Mr. J. M. CLAYTON said he-desired it to be 
distinctly understood that the object which he had 
in view in moving to lay this bill upon the table 
for the purpose of taking up the army bill, was to 
afford the Senator from Missouri and every other 
Senator an opportunity to move to amend the 
; army bill in reference to the subject of the public 
lands, and to allow those amendments to be fully 
considered. In regard to the remarks of the hon- 
orable Senator from Georgia, who seemed to sup- 
pose that his motion assumed that the bill was now 
before the Senate for consideration after having 
received its second reading by unanimous consent, 
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he could only say, that all his motion assumed was 


that the bill was in some way under consideration || a 


by the Senate. It was certainly the subject of 
discussion. And it was perfectly in order, there- 
fore, to move to postpone the consideration of the 
subject_for the purpose of taking up another sub- 
ject. The Senator from Georgia contends that the 
bill is in one stage, and the Sénator from Missouri | 
that it is in another. Without going into that 
question, he had merely moved a postponement of 
the matter, His object was to disentangle the 
Senate from the confusion in which they were 
placed; for it seemed to him far more proper to 
bestow their time upon the important matters 
which awaited their consideration, than that they 
should be engaged in discussing questions of 
order, 

Mr. BENTON observed that there was no sort 
of necessity for taking up the army bill to give 
gentlemen an opportunity to move their amend- 
ments, because they could as well be moved by 
way of amendment to this bill as to the army bill. 
As far as he was concerned, he would be glad to 
have the opinions of Senators thus indicated, and 
to have a full and mature consideration of the sub- 
ject. While he admitted that, in general, it was 
irregular and unparliamentary to allude in one ; 
branch of the Legislature to what had occurred in 
the course of their deliberations in another branch, 


yet a case might occur in which it would be en- |: 


tirely justifiable, and he thought this was such a 
case. The House having already peremptorily 
refused to connect the land subject with the army 
bill, to attach that subject to that bil now must 
necessarily bring on a contest between the two 
Houses. He felt it to be his sacred duty, there- | 
fore, to oppose such a course, which could only 
result in a struggle between the two Houses. 

Mr. BERRIN said he hoped they were not | 
to be diverted from a consideration of the object 
which he had submitted to the Senate. Whatever | 
urgency there might be in reference to the passage 
of this bill, he deemed it important that it ought | 
to be well considered in all its parts, and that the 


Senate should protcet its proceedings by an adhe- | 
If those rules were to be gov- || 


rence to its rules. 
erned by the declarations of the honorable Senator 
from Missouri, that the second reading of the bill 
was in order because no objection was heard, | 
then the bill might be deemed to have been read 
„a second time by unanimous consent, and that 
would be the rule; but if they were to be deter- 
mined by reference to the record, then it could not 
be so considered, and it would not be the rule. 
The rule of the Senate, in so many words, declared 
that a bill should be read three several times, on | 
separate days, unless the Senate should otherwise | 
unanimously direct. It was not the fact of inac- | 
tion on the part of individual members of the | 
Senate that gave to the presiding officer a right to | 
consider a bill as read a second time, but it was | 
an active positive direction on the part of the; 
Senate, by a vote given in answer to a question | 
stated. He was not singular in not having heard | 
the observation of the Chair. He would venture : 
to say there was not a gentleman on this side of ! 
the Chamber who understood that the bill had been 
| 


proposed to the Senate for a second reading. 

Mr. BENTON. No one objected. | 
Mr. BERRIEN. Neither did any one affirm. 
‘The rule of the Senate is, that every member must 
direct, must concur in directing. Now, unless the 
rule of the Senate, which requires a positive direc- 
tion to be unanimously given by the Senate, can 
be interpreted in the way in which the Senator from - 
Missouri contends—that js to say, that the direc- | 
tion shall be inferred from the failure of some | 
member of the Senate to object—unquestionably | 
the bill is not before the Senate as in Committee 
of the Whole, though the observation of the Sen- 
ator from Delaware may be, to a certain extent, 
correct, that the bill is before the Senate. But for 
what purpose? | 
pose ar Hene subjected to the question, Shall it be 
read a second time? The Senator from Delaware 
might wish to postpone the second reading of the 
bill; but it was not in order to move to postpone 


13 


It is before the Senate for the pur- ; 


i 
i 
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|| he repeated, have objected if he had been aware 
i, the motion was before the Senate; but his object 


i without amendment; and next they find the Sen- 
| ator himself proposing an amendment to it, and an 


j disposed of, be it at whatever period of the day 
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the consideration of the bill, until it had been read | 
second time. He begged pardon if he persisted į 
in his construction of the rule. | 

Mr. J. M. CLAYTON expressed his wiling- 
ness to change the form of his motion to meet the | 
views of the Senator from Georgia, though he be- 
lieved they were substantially the same. He there- 
fore moved to postpone the consideration of the 
question before the Senate, for the purposé of { 
taking up the army bill. 

Mr. CAMERON said he should vote to post- 
pone, because he was anxions that the army bill 
should be acted upon, and also because he hbe- | 
lieved, from the discussion which had taken place 
in the last two or three days, that his amendment 
to that bill, which could be made to embrace the 
substance of this bill, would fail if it were not 
attached to the army bill. They were told the |} 
other day by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. | 
PENTON] that it was important that the army bill | 
should be passed, and that it should be passed 


| 
y 
amendment written in so much hurry as to leave | 
the Senator no time even to read it himself, To- 
day the same amendment was brought forward in | 
the shape of a bill, to which he should have ob- | 
jected, according to the rule, but he was waiting 
for the President of the Senate to pnt the motion | 
on granting leave for a second reading. He should, 


would now be attained by postponing the bill. be- 
fore the Senate and getting up the army bill. 

Mr. BENTON desired the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania to state whether, if the army bill were 
now to be taken up, he still adhered to the inten- 
tion of offering his amendment. 

Mr. CAMERON. {t is not necessary, sir, to 
repeat what I have said. i 

Mr. BENTON. Understanding that such will | 
be the case, | must adhere to the course which will | 
prevent the army bili from being clogged with such | 
provisions. As a reason why be had brought in | 
this proposition as an independent bill, he said 
that the House of Representatives had refused to | 
fasten this land question on the army bill. He 
also remarked, that while the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania was able to recollect that he (Mr. B.) a 
few days since was disposed to take up the army 
bill, that Senator should also recollect what he had 
subsequently said, that when this land bill was | 


{ 


or night, he should ask the Senate to take up the | 
army bill, and to vote upon it. Be was not ob- 
noxious to any censure for postponing the army 
bill, for he stood upon the same ground now as 
he had heretofore stood wpon, and upon which he 
should continue to stand, which the American peo- 
ple should see—yea, all the country should see the 
ground on which he stood. His object was not 
to bring into the army bill a subject which the 
other House had rejected, because he would not } 
send to that House a measure which had already |! 
been rejected in connexion with this bill in order || 
to delay or defeat it there. He would not do it. |) 
The Senator from Penasylvania might forget what | 
he (Mr. B.) had said on this subject, but he would {i 
repeat it, until it was known here and everywhere f 
else what was the ground on which he stood inj 
relation to his army bill, whose object was to raise | 
ten regiments, and which had been passed by the j 
House. His object was to avoid the delay or de- 
feat of this measure by mixing it up with other 
matter—matter which the House had rejected. || 
He desired not to use words about this matter, | 
but to act, and by acts to show what he desired to 
do. That was the manner in which he desired to 
proceed. And as soon as this bill was disposed | 
of, he repeated, he should ask the Senate to take | 
up the army bill at whatsoever time it might be, | 
whether day or night. 

Mr. CAMERON rose only to say, that he sup- i 
posed if the amendment proposed by the Senator | 
from Missouri should be agreed to, it would have to | 
go to the other House forconcurrence. Heshould i 
only say in addition, as he was up, that when the 


i 
l 
i 
{ 


. 


whole world knows what that Senator. has been 
doing, it would see what they all chad been doing 
also. He wasanxious to furnish the Government 
with men and money to carry on this war, but he 
must have his own way in doing it. If the Sena- 
tor from Missouri was so anxious to do that, why 
did he not proceed to the consideration of thearmy 
bill? He (Mr. C.) should not be silenced, by that 


| gentleman’s loud voice nor that of any other gen- 
| tleman. 


Mr. BENTON said the amendment alluded to, 
which he had offered, appertained to this bill—it 
was part of the same: subjéect—its object was to 
convert one or more of these regiments, to be raised 
by this bill, into riflemen, But in regard: to’ ‘the 
subject now before the Senate, he said he had two 
objects which he desired to aceomplish—there 
were two points upon which he had fixed his mind. 
The first concerned the United States. It was that 
the United States should make sure of getting some 


į Service in return for the land—make sure of getting 


twelve months’ service—and not give the land to 
those who enlist to-day and ave discharged to- 
morrow. The second point concerned the soldier, 
his widow and his children. These were his two 
points. While he desired so to act on this’ bill as 
to give the United States a valuable consideration; 
in the shape of twelve months’ service for the 
quarter section of land, unless death or disability 
should prevent the service being rendered, he algo 
desired that the land which the soldier had earned 
by his service in the field, by his blood, if: killed 
in the field, or what was worse, by perishing in 
a hospital, should have the land secured to his 
family, and that it should not go as the certificates 
of the Revolution went, while the speculator ob- 
tained twenty shillings in the pound and ten shil- 
lings interest. Fe desired to guard against the 
recurrence of such things. He also desired to 
guard against what happened in relation to the 
grants of land to the soldiers of the last war, which 
everybody knows inured to the benefit of the 
speculators, as certainly as if it had been written 
in the law. There was not one soldier in oné 
thousand that received all the benefit designed by 
that law—many of them no benefit, except the five 
ten, fifteen, or twenty dollars, which they received 
from speculators, for the lands which the Govern- 
ment gave to them. ; ` 

He came back, however, to the point with which 
he started, and to which he intended to adhere, 
and which he should endeavor to detain long 
enough before the Senate to have it understood. 
He should work at those two points—service of 
twelve mouths to the United States, as a consider- 
ation for the land, which he should then attempt to 
secure to the soldier, and to keep it out of the hands 
of heartless speculators. He desired the gentlë- 
man from Pennsylvania to say whether he intend- 
ed to put his amendment into the army bill with 
the expectation that he could force it upon the 
House, after they had refused to mix up the two 
subjects? Did he imagine, that if it was not put 
in that bill, that it would not pass? Did he so 
understand the gentleman ? 

Mr. CAMERON. I will reply to the gentleman 
directly. 

Mr. BENTON wished the gentleman to answer 
yea or nay. He desired to know wheiher the idea 
was to go to the House that it was intended to 
undertaxe to foree that body into this measure, 
This “ forcing’? was a thing easier talked about 
than done. Jt was not an easy matter to force one 
man by himself, much less a body of men. 

Mr. CAMERON. Ifthe gentleman will permit 
me, I will save him the trouble of further remarks 
on this subject. I did not intend to say that I 
would “ force” the House. This explanation may 
save the gentleman farther trouble on that point, 
and it may save, therefore, much time, as he is 
anxious to get at the army bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS had not distinctly heard the 
bill read, and therefore he desired to know if it was 
the same bill that was offered yesterday by the 
Senator from Missouri as an amendment to the 
army bill? - . . 

Mr: WEBSTER. Yes; the same bill. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Well, then, he understood | 
the Senator from. Missouri to say, it. was a great | 


offence to attach the land bill to the army bill—a || 


very groat offence. However, the only objection 


he had to it now was, thatamong the amendments | 


offered yesterday, this was one, and the course i 
now proposed seemed to be stealing a march on | 
those other amendments. He did not suppose | 
that the Senator from Missouri would offer an | 
offensive amendment to a bill which came from a | 
committee of which he was the head; but having į 
been offered, he thought it should stand a fair and | 
even chance with the rest. i 
Mr. BENTON. The Senator seems, in t 
marks he has made 
Mr. SIMMONS. T cannot hear the Senator. 
Mr. BENTON. You will presently. What 
the Senator from Rhode Island is pleased to say, | 
seems on its face to be a little censorious, something 
in the shape of a blow. Itis entirely agreeable to 
me, however, because it puts me in a condition to 
undeceive the gentleman upon this point; for I value 
his good will—I value it—and I would not on any 
account have any mistake on the subject. He 
now thinks it was a little inconsistent for me to 
offer this as an amendment to the army bill yes- 
terday. How came I to offer it? Because there 
had already been offered four, five, six, or seven 
amendments, and not one of them embraced that 
great point—security of the land to the soldier. 
Mif ALLEN thought there could be no great 
difficulty about this matter. It was not necessary 
that there should be any controversy on the sub- 
ject. There had not reached his ear the slightest 
expression showing the existence of any diversity 
of opinion on the question of giving bounty lands | 
to the soldiers. The only question was, whether 
they should secure, by a separate bill, the bounty | 
land to the soldier before they passed another bill į 
to inercase the number of soldiers, by an addition | 
of ten regiments. When that bill was before the | 
Senate a few days ago, it was made the subject of | 
discussion, and propositions were offered to con- 
nect bounty lands with it. Well, it was said on | 
that occasion that the proposition required some | 
details more than it contained, and therefore that 
it was better the proposition should be withdrawn, 
that the army bill might be passed instanter, that 
the filling up of the army might at once be pro- | 
ceeded with, and that the next day, or on an early 
convenient day, the Senate should take up the 
subject of bounty lands, and the will of Congress 
be expressed thereon, But that was objected to. | 
It was said that the inducement to enrol should go 
with the call for enrolment. But before the hour 


for adjournment arrived, the Senate was so well || 


convinced that some precautions were necessary 
in any arrangement that might be made for a 
bounty land system, that those who were in favor 
of doing it in connexion with that bill, moved to lay | 
it on the table to get one night to consider the | 
proper clauses by which it could be done. Well, | 
another day arrived, and that day brought forth | 
fresh forms by which Senators proposed to accom- 

lish the same object. These fresh forms were | 
introduced as amendments, and they were multi- | 
plied so much, that another day was decmed neces- 
sary for their consideration, to enabie Senators to | 
choose between them. Well, still another day had 
arrived, and now it was proposed to dispose of 
this bounty land proposition first. It was proposed || 
not to withhold the tender of bounty until they had || 
called for the troops, but to make the tender of | 
bounty in advance. And they were also told that | 
jt would not do to offer the jand in advance and 4 
secure by law the certainty of reward to the sol- | 
dier who is afterwards expected to enrol. Now, | 
where was there any absolute necessity for this | 
controversy ? 

Mr. A had not heard one Senator declare that | 
he objected to give a land bounty. He had not 
heard one Senator say he was unwilling to vote | 
one hundred and sixty acres of land. Not one. 
Yet they were there controverting a thing which 
no human being has disputed. 


Why, then, could | 


they not take up these things by themselves? |) 


First arrange this bounty land system; or must 
they, by one vote of the Senate, lay it aside and 
then a moment after take it up by another vote of | 
the Senate? Yet that was proposed. It was pro- 
posed to lay it aside, as a separate proposition, 
and to take it up asa connected proposition. And 
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wherefore? Wherefore? He did not see any | 


propriety in it. He was so thoroughly convinced ii been a sufficient expression of opinion on that floor ` 


i 
he re- {I 


that there was no diversity of sentiment. in the 
Senate on the subject of extending bounty to the 
soldier, that he believed there would. not be two 
hours spent in deliberation, if they would but take 
them up and proceed to their consideration as sep- 
arate propositions. 

There was, however, in the bill of the Senator 
from Missouri an omission—an accidental omis- 
sion of course—of a few words to make it reach 
all the troops who had volunteered for one year, 
and who shall have served out that year. When, 
however, that bill was taken up, that omission 
could be supplied; and then the other propositions 


could be taken up also, and the bill made perfect | 


before it became alaw. There could not then. be 
any difficulty in the matter. Well, then, having 
passed this bill, giving bounty land to the troops, 
they could pass to the other bill, which calls for the 
troops, and then there would be no room for any 
controversy, as indeed there was no occasion for it. 
He did not suppose that anybody there wished to 
defeat either of these bills. The only question 
was one of- priority. Take them up separately, 
and probably the Senator from Pennsylvania 
would be gratified before night of secing them both 
pass. 

While he wasup he would say one word m ore 
The Senator from Pennsylvania yesterday made 
some remarks, in the course of which he said he 
had reason to believe that if this bill passed, and 


ten regiments were called for, they would be en- | 
rolled in companies, and take the character of reg- | 


ular troops. Now, if that were the case, as he 
(Mr. A.) hoped it would be, these volunteers 
would be the best regular troops that the world 


ever saw—especially if they were allowed to elect | 


their own officers, Ele concluded by calling for 
the yeas and nays on postponing. 


The yeas and nays were ordered, and resulted | 


as follows: 

YEAS --Mesers. Archer. Badger, Berrien, Cameron, Cil- 
ley, Thomas Clayton, J. M. Clayton, Corwin, Crittenden, 
Dayton, Evans, Greene, Hannegan, Huntington, Johnson 


of Maryland, Miller, Morehead, Pearee, Phelps, Simmons, | 


Upham, Westeott, and Woodbridge—23. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Bag- 
by, Benton, Breese, Bright, Butler, Calhoun, Cass, Chal- 
mers, Diekinson. Dix, Fairfield, Houston, Niles, Rusk, 
Sevier, Speight, Sturgeon, Turney, and Yulee—23. 


The VICE PRESIDENT said that, under the | 


impression that the difficulty had arisen in part 
from his own too rapid enunciation when putting 
the question, he felt bqund on this occasion to vote 


in the affirmative. 


So the further consideration of the subject was | 


postponed. 
INCREASE OF THE ARMY. 


The Senate then resumed, as in committee of | 
the whole, the hill from the House to raise for a | 
limited time an additional military force, and for ' 


other purposes. 

The question pending was upon agreeing to the 
following amendment proposed by Mr. Bapncrr, 
asa substitute to the amendment proposed by Mr. 
CAMERON: 

Strike ont all after the enacting clause, and in- 
sert the following: 

«Phat every officer, non-commissioned officer, musician, 
and private, who shall have served or shail serve for twelve 
months as a volunteer, and every non-commissioned officer, 
musician, and private, who shall serve in the regular army 
during the present war with Mexico, or who has been or 


shall be killed in battle, or has died or shall die of wounds | 


received in battle, or of disease contracted while in such 
service, or shail have been or shall be disabled by wounds 
received or disease contracted as aforesaid, and shall have 
been or shall be disehareed by reason thereof, during the 
period for which he may have enlisted or volunteered, shali 
he entitled to one qnarter section of Jand, (for which the 
Secretary of the Treasury sball issue a warrant,) to he loca- 
ted upon any land belonging to the United States which may 
be subject to private entry, in such manner as is or may be 
prescribed by law. 

“Sec. . And be it further enacted, That where any such 
officer. non-commissioned officer, musician, or private, shail 
have heen or shall he killed in battle, or bas died or shall 


die of wounds received in battle. or of disease contracted in | 


service, or being otherwi. ntitled, according to the for 
going section, to a quart 
or shall die before obtaining a warrant for the same, the 
said warrant shall issue to the widow of the deceased, if he 
leave any, and if not, to the person or persons who is, are 
or mav be his heirs-at-law. according to the law of the 
State, Territory, or District, from which he may have volun- 
teered or enlisted into the service of the United States.” 


Mr. BENTON called for the ycas and nays on | 


the amendment, and they were ordered. 
Mr. BENTON again rose and said, as the mat- 
ter now stood he saw a difficulty. There had no 


i . 


tion of Jand, shall have died || P 


‘| for him to know whether a majority of the Senate 


were united on the main point—first to secure 
twelve months’ service to the United States, and 
next to secure the land to be granted to the soldier 
so far as it could be done; and the way they were 
going on, there could not be such an expression 
of opinion; for the amendment which he had pro- 
posed, which brought up those two points, was 
not now before the Senate. Nor it could not now 
be brought before the Senate, for there was already 
pending an amendment to an amendment; and the 
only way he could see to extricate the Senate out 
of the difficulty in which it was involved—and by 
which they could get at the two great points he 
had mentioned—was to recommit the bill with in- 
structions to the committee to bring in a clause to 
accomplish that object. He moved the recommit- 
ment with such instructions, and he called for the 
yeas and nays on that motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CAMERON said that if he had obtained 
the floor first, he would have accepted the amend- 
ment of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Bapcer] as a modification of his own, and then 
the bill of the Senator from Missouri could have 
come in as an amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. BENTON. They cannot go together, 
Fire and water, sir. [A laugh.] i 

Mr. CAMERON. That, I presume, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is a simple matter of opinion. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland, suggested an 
| amendment, adding the words, ‘‘or during the 
| war,” to the end of the second line of the amend- 
i ment, so as to put the volunteers on the same foot- 
| ing with regular soldicis, if their service should be 
reqnired for less than a year. 

Mr. ALLEN inquired whether it was compe- 
i tent to offer other amendments in the present state 
of the amendment under consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT replied that it was 
not, in the opinion of the Chair. 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE suggested that there was 
a defect in all the amendments which had been 
proposed, as they required the warrants to be is- 
: sued by the Secretary of the Treasury, whereas 
the practice on all former occasions had been to 
issue them from the War Department, where the 
knowledge of the facts were on record. 

Mr. BENTON submitted his instructions in 
writing. The motion was to recommit the bill 
and al] the amendments to the Military Committee, 
with instructions to bring in an amendment grant- 
ing one hundred and sixty acres of bounty land 
to non-commissioned officers, musicians, and pri- 
| vates, serving, or to serve, during the war with 
i| Mexico. 

Mr. WESTCOTT said he was not satisfied that 
any good could result from the recommitment of 
| the bill to the Committee on Military Affairs; and 
it might delay the passage of the bill. It was im- 
portant for the country that the bill should be 
passed forthwith. He saw no difficulty in the sense 
of the Senate being taken upon the different amend- 
ments proposed. For his part, if that of the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina had a few verbal altera- 
tions made in the first section, he was for adopt- 
ing that section in lieu of the two sections proposed 
by his friend from Pennsylvania; and in lieu of 
the second section of the amendment of the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina, he would take the last 
two sections of that offered by the Senator from 
Missouri. Suppose they are all recommitted, 
and the Military Committee make up one from 
them all; that will not prevent the offering by any 
Senator, if he does not like the amendment report- 
ed, a substitute for it, and we shall then have the 
same difficulty as now. He hoped the Senate 
would go on now and decide on the proposed 
amendments, and adopt one they approve of, and 
pass the bill immediately. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN desired to say, that from 
j; the multiplicity of the propositions there was little 


‘i probability of getting any bill, without the pro- 
| posed reference. 

Mr. J. M. CLAYTON also expressed himself 
. to be in favor of the recommittal. He then took 
! occasion to correct an error, which had crept into 
a report of his remarks of a preceding day on this 
subject, in a daily paper, (the Union,) in which 
he had been represented as saying he would give 
the bounty lands to speculators in preference to 
emigrants from Europe. Now, he had said no 
i such thing. He desired it to be understood that 
i he expressed no preference of speculators to emi- 
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grants, but did express a decided. preference of 
soldiers and officers now fighting our battles, to 
either. Efe further desired to be understood as 
having said that he would as willingly see the pub- į 
lic lands fall into the hands of purchasers of bounty | 
lands from the soldiers, as be deprived of them by 
the operation of a graduation law which should 
give them away to the paupers of Europe. 

Mr. WEBSTER hoped the honorable gentle- 
man from Missouri would reconsider that portion 
of his bill which attempted to render these land | 
titles inalienable. There should be no restraints H 
of this kind accompanying the grant. The land | 
should be given to the soldier as men not under |! 
guardianship, but as men capable of taking proper ; 
care of their property. In the first part of that | 
provision, that they shall not be disposed of until 
the patents are issued, he concurred; but he doubt- 
ed the expediency of the other. He thought it || 
would take away an inducement to volunteer. i 

Mr. BENTON was understood to say that his | 
bill had been drawn up too hastily to be consistent 
with perfect accuracy, but if it were recommitted, 
it would afford him an opportunity to revise and 
correct it. 

Mr. WESTCOTT said he differed with the 
Senator from Massachusetts as to the provisions 
he had adverted to. He hoped the Senator from 
Missouri would adhere to it. A somewhat simi 
lar provision was inserted in a bill prepared by the 
Senator from Missouri, and passcd some years | 
since—the “armed occupation act of Florida’ | 
and its effects had been salutary. It guarded and | 
protected the donee of the United States against 
the greedy speculators and land jobbers, and se- 
cured the land to his family. He had no idea of 
giving the bounty of land to the creditors of the 
volunteer. Hle hoped the volunteers and soldiers 
would be so protected. ; 

Mr. BENTON said that the bill referred to by 
‘the honorable Senator from Florida cost him many 
nights of hard thinking—many a sleepless night. 
It was, however, he was sorry to say, somewhat 
emasculated before it got into the statute book. 

Mr. CAMERON had no fears about the specu- 
lators robbing the soldiers. The volunteers were 
intelligent men, who were capable of taking care 
of themselves. He had heard that in the last war 
“the biter had been bit”—the speculators had lost | 
by their contact with the soldiers, 

Mr. BERRIEN moved to amend the proposed | 
instructions, so as to provide for a grant of land to 
the officers of volunteers who may dic in the ser- 
_ vices which was agreed to. 

Mr, JOHNSON, of Maryland, said he was not 
exactly informed as to what would be the effect of 
these instructions on the Senate, if a bill should be 
reported in conformity with them. The instruc- 
tions were perhaps sufliciently broad, to make it 
obligatory on them to grant one hundred and sixty 
acres of land to non-commissioned officers, musi- 
cians, and privates, who may serve at all in the 
war; but he would ask the Senator from Missouri 
if he intended to provide for every case of service, | 
irrespective of the period of service? 

Mr. BENTON was understood to reply in the | 
negative, | 

‘The question was then taken upon recommitting | 
the bill, together with all the proposed amend- | 
ments, to the Committee on Military Affairs, with | 
instructions to bring in an amendment granting | 
one hundred and sixty acres of bounty lands to the | 
officers of volunteer corps, and to the non-commis- | 
sioned officers, musicians, and privates, serving, or 
to serve, in the army employed in Mexico, and 
decided in the affirmative, as follows: 

YEAS~—-Messrs. Allen, Archer, Ashley, Atchison, Ather- 
ton, Badger, Bagby, Benton, Berrien, Breese, Bright, Butler, | 
Cameron, Cass, Chaimers, Cilley, T. Clayton, J. M. £ 
ton, Corwin, Crittenden, Dayton, Dickinson, Dix, Evans, 
Fairfield, Greene, Houston, Huntington, Jarnagin, Johnson ; 
of Maryland, Johnson of Louisiana, Miller, Morehead, Niles 
Pearce, Rusk, Sevier, Speight, Sturgeon, Turney, Upham 
Webster, Woodbridge, and Yulee—44. 

NAY-—Mr. Phelps—l. 

So the bill was recommitted. 

The Senate then went into the consideration o 
executive business; and, after a short time spen 
therein, the doors were opened, and 

The Senate adjourned. 
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‘ The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. |i of their own creating, and vanish behind it. No! 


The Speaker announced the pending question to 
be om the passage of the bill to establish the Ter- 
ritorial Government of Oregon. 

Mr. CUMMINS, on leave, offered certain 
amendments, to be proposed when in order, to the 


bill to increase the pay of the non-commissioned | 


officers, musicians, and privates; of the army of the 
United States, and the militia and volunteers in the 
service of the same, and allowing them bounty 
Jands in certain cases. The amendments. were 
committed, and ordered to be printed. 


Mr. PILLSBURY, notice having been hereto- |: 


fore given, asked and obtained leave to introducé a 


bill for the establishment of additional mail-routes || 


in the State ef Texas; which was referred to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

The SPEAKER again stated the question before 
the House to be on the passage of the bill to estab- 
lish the ‘Territory of Oregon. 

Mr. HAMLIN spoke as follows: 

I rejoice, Mr. Speaker, that I am permitted to 
mingle my voice in this debate, and finally record 
my vote in the setttlement of principles weare di 
cussing. I have sought the opportunity of pre- 
senting the views which I entertain on the subject 
we now have under discussion, and yet I confess 
that I would have preferred to have presented those 
views on another and on a different bill. My uni- 
forin action upon this question has been to close 
the debate on this subject, and proceed to the next 
assignment of the House. I have voted uniformly 
to close this debate. Ihave voted against the rising 
of the committee for the purpose of procrastinating 
the time for its termination; and I have been, on 
all occasions, in favor of hastening the action of 
the House on this matter, deferring to some future 
and more pertinent occasion, on the considera- 
tion of some other subject, the presentation of my 


| views on the question now really before them. 


But inasmuch as the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Burr] has seen fit to ervive this discus- 
sion—inasmuch as that gentleman has seen fit to 
thrust it upon this bill before us, E will not shrink 


: from it, even if it be not in its most appropriate |; 


place. While I do not seek, 1 will not avoid it 
now. Of the tone and the manner manifested by 
the gentleman from South Carolina on my right, 
ie Burt, ] I can speak with the highest commen- 
ation. It shall be my effort and endeavor to imi- 
tate that gentleman in both, and coolly, carefully, 
dispassionately, and yet at the same time firmly 
and fearlessly to present my views. 
s Immoderate valor swells into a fault 5 

And fear, admitted into public councils, 

Betrays like treason. Let us shun them both.” 

I concur, too, in the sentiment expressed by the 
gentleman from South Carolina on my left, [Mr. 
Rurrt,] as well as by the gentleman from the 
same State on my right, [Mr. Burr,] that now— 
(although not on this bill)—that now is the time 
to meet and to deliberate upon this question. It 
is due to each and every section of this broad Con- 


federacy; it is due to the whole country, that the | 
North, as well as the South, should clearly and j 
f mean to do so | 


distinctly define its position. 
firmly and with frankness, and if I shall speak 
with animation, with excitement, indeed, it shall 
be with no feelings of reproach, with no ill feelings 
towards any section of this Union, or any indi- 
vidual in this body. I design to meet the subject 
as its importance demands. a 

Before proceeding to an examination of the mat- 
ters which I propose to discuss, I invite the atten- 
tion of this [Iouse to the manner in which this 
debate has been conducted upon the other’ side. 
Had a stranger within these walls listened to the 
discussion, he would readily have supposed that 
we, of the free States, were waging an unholy 


crusade against the southern population of this; 


Confederacy; that we were laying unholy and 
polluted hands upon the sacred rights guarantied 
by the Constitution to the southern States; that 
we were discarding their sacred rights, and almost 
trampling upon their domestic altars. Sir, is this 


|| so? Ihave not yet listened to the first man who 
hasaddressed this House, upon this side, who would 


trample upon, or trifle with, a solitary right of any 
one of the States of this Union. On the other 


! hand, there has been but one spontaneous and 


uniform declaration that we will stand by them in 
weal and in wo. In the discussion of this matter 
then, gentlemen are not to escape on these collate- 
ral issues. They are not thus to raise the smoke 
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i man proposes to disturb a solitary or single: tight 
: guarantied by the Constitution to any one.of.the 
States. On the other hand, we pledge ourselves; 
here and hereafter, that we -will stand by ther as 
one common brotherhood, engaged in one common 
i cause. No, sir; we design no such thing; weask, 
we will permit, no such thing; we counsel no such 
thing, and we will not concur in any such thing, 
As members of this great Confederacy, however, 
we do ask, and demand, that in all things submit» 
|| ted to our deliberation, we shall have the right to 
speak, and speak with manly boldness and firm- 
ness, to maintain and defend ‘the rights of the con- 
stituents we represent on this floor. We ask no 
more;. we will take no less. f a 
What is it, then, that we propose to do? . We 
propose to say, and to say with all frankness, that 
there shall be no disagreement: hereafter im this 
matter; that we will stand by the clearly-defined 
rights of each individual State in reference to ‘the 
institation of slavery; but to territory now free, 
; with our votes and with our consent, itshall never 
be extended. Nor shall its limits, in any way or 
manner, be enlarged. Weare faithless to the trust 
: reposed in us, we do violence to the sentiments of 
` our people and the spirit of the age, if we falter or 
i turn back in the course which we have marked 
out. Nor are we to be driven from the propriety 
‘of our course by the taunts and jeers that have 
heen poured out upon us here. We have,been 
denounced on this floor as one “ grand association 
of Abclitionists.” Our ears have been saluted by 
the taunt of “scurvy politicians,” we have been 
i denominated as ‘wild and reckless fanaties.” 
| And yet, with all these things ringing in our ears, 
‘and calculated to spur us on, we will neither hurl 
|| them back nor swerve from the direct and straight 
I line of duty. That duty is faithfully, fairly, and 
|i honestly, to discharge the trust that has been re- 
i| posed in us, Let no man falter: 
f Why, sir, if we are to believe the assertions that 
i have been made on various sides of this House, 
i| we of the free States are not only to be assailed 
| with these opprobrious epithets, but we are to be 
© told that ‘our public faith is infamous, and brand- 
|i ed toa proverb.” And is it so? What is it we 
jjask? What is it that we propose to do? Let us 
; examine, let us carefully examine, the matter which 
| we propose to accomplish, and see if it violates 
| any of the rights of any of the States, and sce if 
| we are truly obnoxious to the epithets that are 
lavishly hurled upon us. We propose, then, to 
| declare, that in any territory subsequently acquired, 
ii and mado a part of this Union, the institution of 
| slavery shall not exist; that we will in no way - 
| extend slave territory. What provision of, the 
i! Constitution do we violate? What right of a sin- 
| gle State do we disregard? The gentleman from 
| South Carolina, on my left, [Mr. Ruzrr,] gave ts 
; yesterday his constitutional argument on the sov- 
l; ereignty of the Union and the sovereignty of the 
States. 
| Before I close I may have occasion to allude to 
ithe position which that gentleman took. I state’ 
now affirmatively, what 1 will undertake to demon- 
| strate: that no solitary right of a single State is, 
+ invaded or affected by any measure which we pro- 
l pose. Before doing this, however, Jet me call the 
| attention of our friends to some facts in the history 
i, of the country which should well operate on us in 
| our deliberations here. Sir, this is no Missouri 
! compromise we are discussing; this is no annexa- 
; tion of Texas we are talking about; it is no ac- 
‘quisition of Florida. Louisiana was acquired by 
j the treaty of 1803. Over that territory at that 
time—the time of its acquisition—the institution of 
slavery had spread itself; over the territory of 
© Florida it had spread itself; over the territory of 
Texas it extended also. Louisiana was, from its 
i homogeneous character, a country which must be 
t apart of this Union, and it became so. The great 
|, and the mighty West demanded that she should 
| have that territory, through which she might pour 
out the abundant products of her country. She 
4 never would, never could, consent that the sover- 
| eignty of that territory should be exercised-by a 
| foreign Power. It was to have been acquired by 
| the process prescribed by civil power, or it would 
t have been by resort to arms. Sir, my friend from 
li the West now before me [Mr. Kennepy] will tell 
‘| me, that by the law of Heaven, the great mart be- 
‘low was designed to receive the products from 
| ahove; and there was not the power in written 
constitutions, there was not the power in the forms 
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of government, to have prevented the West, alone, f 
from asserting that right and securing that benefit. 
Tt was acquired for great, glorious, natural, pur- 
poses. Tr came; it came with its peculiar institu- 
tion ‘attaching to it. So was it with Florida: a 
small point of land, insular in its position, remote | 
from its mether government; connected with us; 
in all its relations of commerce, and all the relations | 
which’ could exist between it and the country to 
which it was territorially connected. It came, and | 
it came for the purpose of benefiting the residents | 
on its soil, as well as those who acquired it, in the 
same manner as Louisiana came, for the mutual 
benefit of both parties. So it was in reference to 
the annexation of Texas. It had its great and 
national features, for which it might weli have been 
annexed to this Union; although, I grant, it was 
degraded by great and elevated statesmen in this 
country, by placing it on the miserable pretext of | 
extending negro slavery. Jt was an incubus, that 
weighed on it like a nightmare; yet for its superior 
national advantages it came; it came with the aid 
and consent of the free States of this Union; it 
came to answer all the purposes for which it could 
be designed in a commercial and national relation. 
Now, the question submitted to us—and it is a 
question not to he winked out of sight—is, are we 
to acquire other and forcign territory, either for the 
purpose or with the consent of the people of this 
Union, that it may be converted into slave territory? 
Never, sir; never to the end of time, with my aid 
and with my assistance, shall that acquisition take | 
place. While I desire to sce the union of Califor- 
nia to these States, it must come free or not at all. 
And now—I say with the gentlemen from South 
Carolina [Messrs. Bert and Rarrr]—now is the 
time when we are to meet this question fairly, and 
talk openly and boldly to each other, that there 
may be no misunderstanding betwcen us hereafter. 
Gentlemen here perfectly understood, if nothing į 
was said or done now, slavery would be sure to! 
advance and run over the territories which we 
might acquire. There could be no mistake about 
that fact. Suifer this time to go by, and give the 
acquiescence of silence, and the conclusion was | 
foregone. A silent acquiescence is equal to an affirm- | 
ative vote in furor of slavery; and to avoid the issue | 
now is equally responsible. And while we vote | 
with cheerfulness for all supplies, men and money 
to prosecute the war with the utmost vigor—and 
while all should rally for the country in this crisis— 
while there should Le no holding back—at the same | 
time, we are bound to declare we will not permit} 
the institution of slavery to exist in any territory 
which may result as an incident of the war, 
Louisiana was acquired by the treaty of 1803: 
subsequently to the acquisition of that territory 
there was adopted by' both branches of Congress | 
what was called the Missouri compromise. One! 
word in re'ation to that compromise. “The gentle- 
man from South Carolina yesterday presented his 
amendment, thus opening the wide field of slavery 
to discussion. It was an amendment recognisin 
clearly and distinctly that the line of parallel est: 
lished in the Missouri compromise, extended 
through to the Pacific Ocean, or that all the terri- 
tory lying north of that line was embraced within 
its provisions. Why, sir, the gentleman negatives 
this proposition by his own argument. The dec- | 
laration with which he commenced his speech was | 
clearly and distinctly that that territory of Oregon 
was acquired by the treaty of 1846. What appli- 
cation, and what bearing then, could the compro- | 
mise of 1820 have upon territory which was se-! 
cured hy the treaty of 1846? Sir, it had no more: 
connexion with it, as I have already said, than it ji 
had with the islands of the farther Indies. If it: 
was embraced in the purchase of Louisiana, the 
gentleman ’s amendment was a work of superero- 
gation. If it was not embraced within that pur- : 
chase, it was extending that line to territory that: 
had no connexion with it. r i 
_ Mr. BURT here interposed, and (Mr. H. yield- 
ing the floor) begged leave to say that the gentle- 
man from Maine, as well as the gentleman from | 
Ohio, [Mr. Tuurmay,] he thought did not do 
entire justice to the research and discrimination of 
those on the opposite side of this question, when 
they intimated to the House that they were under 
a misapprehension as to the Missouri compromi 
Why, sir, the merest tyro knows that the Mi 
souri compromise was confined to the Louisiana 
territory. Ithink, sir, if I made myself intelligi-: 
ble on any point whatever, f could not have been 


| amendment which he did. 
| from the explanation he has seen fit to give us, 
| perceive that it realiy changes the position at all 


; promise lines, or compromises of a similar char 


misunderstood in saying distinctly that Oregon 
was a new territory—a territory to which there 
x 

ying above the line of the Missouri compromise, 
would, according to the line of that compromise, 
be a territory in which the South should not con- 
sent that slavery should be introduced; and, sir, 
y object in moving the amendment which I had 
ne honor to propose, was simply to indicate to the 


esire that the line of that compromise might 
e applicable to any subsequent acquisition of 
territory by the Government of the United States. 
Now, | forbore to speak of the results of the war 
with Mexico. I would not do so. I forbore to 
say whether, in my opinion, we should acquire 
territory in Mexico or not. I would not speak to 
it now if it had not been introduced in this con- 
nexion by the gentleman from Maine; and I speak 
simply to say that for one I am heated with no 
lust of acquisition of territory from a foreign coun- 
try. But, whatever may come of this question, I 


believe the point of national honor cannot be sat- | 


isfied, unless Mexico makes some reparation to 
the United States for the causes that led to the 
war. I would not undertake to infringe upon the 
treaty-making power by indicating in what mode 
that reparation shall be made. I am willing to 
leave it to that power, and I would have been wil- 


ling, but for the cause to which I adverted the; 


other day when I had the honor to address the 
House, to leave it to the day to provide for the 
evil thereof. 

Mr. HAMLIN resumed. I confess (said he) 
I somewhat misapprehended the design which the 
gentleman from South Carolina had in offering the 
I do not, however, 


which I have taken. Hie now says he designed 
to establish a new compromise line, not to extend 
the old one. Uf he had designed to make a new 
Missouri compromise line through to the Pacific, on 
the parallel of 36° 30’, it would have been a little 
more direct, a little more open, if such had been 
the language which set forth the amendment which 
he proposed. I did myself therefore apprehend 


that he designed to cover this territory as a part of 
the territory belonging to the Union, by the acqui- į 


sition of Louisiana. Now he tells us clearly and 
distinctly that his amendment was for the purpose 
of extending that line, of extending it over a terri- 
tory where it did not exist before. The gentle- 


“man’s amendment was rejected by a vote of thirty- 
! one majority, clearly settling the question, now and 


forever, that weare to have no new Missouri com- 
acter. 

Sir, on that, permit me to say a single word. 
The gentleman would not allude to, would not 
discuss a single proposition relating to the war 
with Mexico, as it now exists; yet he would ex- 
tend the compromise on that parallel of latitude to 
territory which might, by a subsequent treaty, be 
included as a part of this country, and which 
would become a slave territory by that very com- 
promise. Now the idea of compromising—of un- 
Jertuking in any way to compromise the question 
of dividing a territory before we know the limits 


and boundaries of that territery—does not com- | 


mend itself to my judgment. If, for no other rea- 
son, sir, for this, Í should have voted against that 
amendment. í 

I agree, then, sir, with the gentleman from South 
Carolina, that the territory lying west of the Rocky 
Mountains is not afiected by that compromise, 
because in 1820, when that very compromise was 
effected, when it was agreed upon, we had all the 
rights to Oregon that we now have, or that we 
have had at any subsequent period. The treaty 
of 1846 only limited and defined the boundary on 


the northern border of that territory; it gave us to 


the remaining portion no additional title. It was 
ours then; it isours now. We have occupied it 
from that period of time to the present moment. 


My view is, and always has been, that the only | 


title we ever acquired from France was one by 
which Great Britain herself could be estopped. 
Virtually France had no possession there; yet a 
quit-claim from her was an estopment of Great 


| Britain, through her treaties, from asserting any | 
| jurisdiction there. 


But, sir, in relation to this compromise, I have 
another ylew. When we undertake to com. 


vas ho compromiseapplicable; a territory which, | 


~ . i 
ountry, to indicate to the North and South, a | 


promise this question—when any gentlemen do— 
it is necessary first that we know the limits of the 
country we are to compromise—that we know its 
geographical and topographical features; for in 
making that compromise we would necessarily 
be governed in fixing the line by the extent and 
features of territory to be divided. I was one of 
|| those who demanded strenuously that the spirit 
of the Missouri compromise should be observed 
when Texas was annexed. We were told by 
i| gentlemen on all sides that the higher latitudes of 
|! that territory would never be adapted to slave 
labor; that it was a healthy, mountainous, agri- 
cultural region; and in accordance with this state 

f of things we demanded then that the spirit of the 
Missouri compromise should be observed in that 
territory; that is, an equal division made; that 
we should have there an cqual portion of frec ter- 
ritory, in which the free labor of the North should 
participate. In taking into this Union a foreign 
State, as the representatives of free States, we had 
aright to demand those terms which should give 
to the free States an equal right of participating in 
|i the benefits of the acquisition. Sir, we were 
i| laughed to scorn. The precedent which was es- 
tablished then is my foundation. On that rock J 
build, sir, and the waves, and the power, and 
strength of that institution shall never prevail 
against it. It is ridiculous to talk of compro-. 
mising this matter before we know the boundaries 
of the territory we are to compromise. Look at 
the topography and geography of that country 
itself. If we are to draw lines of compromise, 
(which I by no means assent to,) we have a lesson 
from the features, soil, and productions of the 
country, that tells us that_no rigid line east and 
il west is to be the one. Look at its salubrious 
il climate, its mildness of temperature, the kind of 

products for which its soil is adapted. I have 
i| before me Mr. Humboldt’s history of New Spain, 
which carries conviction that the mountainous 
regions of that country are designed by nature to 
be free regions, adapted to free labor. I do not 
for a singie moment admit that all the low coun- 
try could better be cultivated by slave labor. 
Granting, for the sake of the argument, that this 
is the ease with a portion of it, we have the fact 
staring us in the face, that it is a line running 
nearer north and south than east and west, 
which should be the line of compromise. 

But, sir, I discard at once and forever all talk 
about a compromise, on any parallel of latitude 
i which can be named by man. To any proposi- 
|i tion for taking territory now free, and sending 
there the shackles and manacles of slavery, I never 
will consent: never. No: cause the declaration 
to be placed on record on your journals, that it 
may be seen by those who shall come after us, 
and who shall be better, ablcr, but not more wil- 
li ling to carry out the doctrines we lay down and 
i promulgate. I by all means desire not to be mis- 
li understood in this matter. I am viewing it upon 
ii their own hypothesis, not mine. I will go for no 
‘| compromise line of any character. 

i} Inow come, Mr. Speaker, directly to the ques- 
i: tion which I design more particularly to discuss, 
li viz: What do we propose to do—and the power 
i| we have to do it? 

i| Iagain repeat, because I fully subscribe to it, 
the proposition laid down by the gentleman from 
South Carolina,, that now is the time—that this is 
the identical period (although not on this identical 
i bill) to discuss this matter fully and fairly. 

This is my position; and I proceed to state the 
| reasons which impel me to its support. Itisa 
| simple proposition, which we would pass affirma- 
| tively if we can—a proposition which shall declare 
ito the world that no territory now free, or any 
; territory which shall ever be acquired by subse- 
| quent treaty, shall ever come into the Union as 
slave territory, or be made slave territory. We 
will never assent to it. 

Why should we say it now? Because, if we do 
not say it now, it will be too late hereafter, Now 
is the golden moment. Let it slip by, and it is 
gone; and once gone, itis gone forever. I hope 
we may be able to pass a declaratory act forever 
prohibiting slavery in any territory we may here- 
after acquire, while it remains a Territory, and that 
| when admitted, such compact will be made as to 
i| prevent slavery, after it shall have become a State 
| of this Union. I know gentlemen miay tell me 
i on all sides that such an act will not have force 

and validity; that Congress has not the power to 
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restrict any State which may hereafter be admit- 
ted. I have no fears on this subject. A de- 
claratory act which Congress may pass will be 
the fundamental law of that territory; and I hold 
that no State coming into the Union with that |! 
fundamental and preéxisting condition spread 
out before it, and assenting to it, would have 
the power, subsequently, to establish the in- 
stitution of slavery within its limits. Sir, the 
Supreme Court of ‘the United States has affirmed 
that doctrine clearly and distinctly, with reference 
to the ordinance of 1787. . Slavery was absolutely 
prohibited forever by that ordinance northwest of || 
the Ohio river; and the Supreme Court of the Uni- 

ted States have decided that'no State formed out of 

that territory has the right to establish the institu- 

tion of slavery within its limits. i 

But suppose I am wrong in my legal position; 
suppose I am not right in the ground I Jay down: | 
I am fortified in yet another position about which | 
I believe there can be no mistake, and if carried || 
oul, all the good I desire will be accomplished. 
Let us, if we have the power, (and I willexamine | 
that _question,) let us pass a declaratory law, and || 
we do inhibit the institution certainly while it re- $i 
mains a Territory of the United States. We then jj 
take it into the Union as a free State, and itis not | 
in the power of man to establish that institution in } 
a State admitted as a free State, where it has never 
existed before. 

If, then, I am wrong in my legal position, I 
would be right in the practical results growing out | 
ofa declaratory act of such a character. I believe i 

| 


I am sustained in both my positions. 

But, sir, suppose we fail; suppose we are not 
able to pass that declaratory act: we give you no- 
tice, fair, frank, and honorable notice, that this is | 
the ground on which we plant ourselves; and itis the | 
ground to be supported and sustained by other, by 
abler and better men, who shall hereafter come 
here as the representatives of the North. At thet 
North, sir, there is but one public sentiment on this | 
subject. Ido not mean to say, by this, that you 
may not here and there find a case of a shackled 
press muttering its dissent against the doctrines of 
freemen; that you may not here and there find a |! 
dough face, with fetters on his lips, uttering his | 
faint protest against it. But it is the doctrine of |! 
the North; it is the doctrine she will march up to. 
She will live up to it in all coming time. The 
Democratic press in Maine has generally spoken in 
favor of this provision. And we give you notice, 
that you may not hereafter say we have taken you | 
by surprise; we give you notice, even if we are 
not able to carry it out now, that we shall have no 
shackles upon us when we come to vote for the 
admission of States to be formed out of this terri- 
tory. The South has told us their position; let us 
be as frank and generousas they. So far as I am 
concerned, I will deal with all frankness with them 
as they have with us. i 

But the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Ruert] denies to us the power of passing this 
declaratory act. If I understood the gentleman’s 
argument-—and I believe I did, although it is some- 
what fine-spun, and bordering too much on the || 
transcendental—it amounts to this: that the sov-}; 
ereignty rests not in this Union, but in the people |! 
of the several States of the Union; that the Con- 
gress of the United States have not the power to || 
prevent the people from the South, or from any 
section, from going into the territory that we may 
acquire by treaty and carrying their slaves with | 
them. I believe such is the gentleman’s position, | 
although I confess it requires a magnifying glass, | 
a microscope of stupendous power, to understand 
clearly and distinctly the position the gentleman | 
has taken; and in my view it is quite too fine a} 
print for the public eye to read. Yet, when anal- || 
yzed, I believe it may be said that is his position. 
The jus semmi imperii, the absolute right to govern 
in territories, he holds, is not in the Union, but in 
the people of the States. 

Now let me answer the gentleman. The gen- 
fleman holds clearly and distinctly that we may 
acquire foreign territory, and yet he sets up the |! 
monstrous proposition that we have the power to || 
do the major, but not the minor act; that we may |} 
acquire foreign territory, but having so acquired it | 
. we can do nothing with it! The answers to that! 
position are full and to the point. They need only | 
to be stated, and a statement is a sufficient argu- | 
ment. 

ist. If the General Government have the power 
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i Government, and if it is with the 


so; and are we not alike the representatives of that 


| law prohibiting the persons of States from going | 
| Into territories—that is a sovereign act, which we 


| be property ? 
i law of nations, then, the moment a slave treads | 


ition of law. It cannot exist, except by positive :! 


| £ power to dispose of and make all needful rules || 


| laws. 


i to judge what Jaws are ‘needful’’—a majority of | 


| ment has been one way. This is a novel doctrine, | 
į and as strange as novel. 


or sovereignty sufficient to acquire, they have the 
sovereignty to take care of these territories. 

2d. IF there is no sovereignty in the General 
people, we, as |! 
the representatives of that sovereignty, can acquire 
territory by legislative enactment; we have done 


sovereignty, and therefore authorized to pass all 
necessary and constitutional laws? 
3d. The gentleman holds that we cannot pass a |i 


cannot exercise; that the Constitution, which au- | 
thorizes us to pass all ‘ needful rules and regula- 
tions,” applies only to property. Well, does he 
not aiso hold that slaves are property—chattels— 
not men, not persons? Our action designs only 
that they shall not be chattels in the territories. | 
Is it not as property that he desires slaves shall be I 
carried there? And what is the force of the law | 
we propose, except one, which says men shall not j 
i 
4th. California and other territories to which a i 
declaratory law may apply, are now free. By the || 


upon their soil he becomes free. Slavery, then, il 
must exist there, if at all, in violation, utter viola- || 


enactment. A declaratory law of Congress, then, ; 
will only affirm the law of nations, and prevent a }! 
violation of that law. j 
But it is true, that in making an affirmative pro- | 
position, the power to enforce it should not be im- i| 
plied, or taken as granted. The affirmative must || 
show the right; and on this question there ean be no 
doubt. The Constitution itself is clear. Article | 
four, section three, relating to territories, and al- | 
ready referred to, says: “Congress shall have | 


‘and regulations respecting the tervitory or other Hi 
‘ property belonging to the United States.” Here |) 
is aclear and express grant of power. It covers 
the whole case, and gives full authority. There į] 
can be no doubt about it. Tt affirms the power as || 
strongly as language can do so. It is circumscribed 
by no narrow limits. The words “ needful rules | 
and regulations’? have the same force and mean- |! 
ing as if it had been all “ needful laws and regula- | 
tions.” There is no difference in the two words. || 
Throughout the whole Constitution, the word rule y 
is used in the same sense as law. What is a law? !! 
It is “a rule of action prescribed by the supreme || 
power of the State.” All we propose is, to pre-! 
scribe a rule or regulation which shall apply to the | 
territories belonging to the United States. 

The Constitution gives Congress the power to 
“make rules for the government and regulation of | 
the land and naval forces.” Congress has done it | 
by enacting laws, as we now design to do. Con- | 
gress shall have power to ‘ establish a uniform | 
rule of naturalization, and uniform laws on the} 
subject of bankruptcies throughout the United | 
States.” Here the word ruleis synonymous with |) 
the word law. In each case Congress has passed | 
The uniform rule of naturalization is the | 
same throughout the United States. Congress has į 
passed a Jaw making a uniform system. Such is! 
the scope and meaning of the word rude, and it; 
leaves on my mind no doubt as to the power of |! 
Congress to act. As in all other cases, it is for us |: 


| 
| 
| 
| 


this body must determine that question in all cases. 
But it is too late even to raise this question, 
when the whole and uniform action of the Govern- 


Why, there has not been 
a time since the adoption of the Constitution, when | 
Congress, at each session, has not exercised that p 
power—the power of jegislating over our Territo- ; 

i i 
ries. 


i 


Having the right, then, to say what laws we |; 


cheerfully. I would put it there if for no other | 
reason, for the purpose of giving open, fair, gen- 


{ = ; > 
erous notice to all who are: interested, that they 


| within certain limits. 


shall not place u 
by implication.” 

One thing more. I wish to see no cordon of free 
States thrown around the slave States: ‘I disagree 
with gentlemen on that point. I would ’not shut 
up the slave population of the southern States 
Jt is utter uselessness. to 
talk about their staying here on terms of equality 
with the whites; I would not throw a cordon around 
them to confine them where they are, I would 
leave a transit open through which they may pass 
into Mexico, and where they may find-a govern- 
ment in which they may truly participate.” - But I 
would leave it for those who are interested to do 
this, without power, force, or coersion, from any” 
quarter—for them to manage it in their own man- 
ner, and for God in his good way and time to end 
that institution, as he certainly will, as certain as 
time will roll on. ; 

Mr. ANDREW JOHNSON here interposed, 
and inquired, if he understood the gentleman còr- 
rectly to say, that by a resolution in a declaratory 
act of Congress against slavery, a State when ad- - 
mitted would be prevented from establishing sla- 
very if they saw fit? 

Mr. HAMLIN, I reply that if we pass, by the 
concurrence of both branches of Congress, a declar- 
atory law, I hold that to be the fundamental law of 
the country, and that a State formed out of it would 
come in, subject to its provisions and restrictions. 

Mr. THURMAN. Does the gentleman from 
Maine think that by act of Congress we can limit 
the privileges which a State shall enjoy when jt 
comes into the Union under the Constitution ? 

Mr. HAMLIN. I answer again, only for my- 
self: Ido. Ido not know that there is a solitary 
individual who agrees with me. I wish, for my- 
self, to state my proposition again, so as not to be 
misunderstood. It is, that if Congress should 
pass a law declaring that slavery shall not exist 
forever within any given territory, and a State 
formed out of such territory comes into the Union 
with the knowledge of, and consenting to, the ex- 


pon us hereafter ‘any restrictions 


Listing law, they are prevented subsequently from 


establishing that institution, having, in their sov- 
ereign capacity, waived that right by their own 
act. The Supreme Court, as I before mentioned, 
have decided that this is the case with reference to 
the States admitted under the ordinance of 1787, 
out of the territory northwest of the Ohio river, 
That restrictions may be placed upon States which 
shall be binding, after they are admitted into the 
Union, I am justified in maintaining, not only b; 
the judicial decision to which I have adverted, but 
by the precedents in various cases. No State, has 
been admitted without restrictions; and there. are 
restrictions of various kinds placed upon them all. 
I will quote from one or two of the acts of admia- 
sion; and there are various others I might cite. 
The ordinance of 1787 was an agreement between 
the State of Virginia and the United States, that 
slavery should not exist in the territory northwest 
of the Ohio, it being then a part of Virginia; and 
Virginia ceding it to the United States. The peo- 
ple upon that territory were not a party to the 
compact; yet, by the action of Congress and by 
the decision of our courts, they have been held to 
its terms. 

And the resolution for admitting the State of 
Indiana into the Union—one of the States formed 
out of the Northwestern Territory, approved llth 


| December, 1816, admits Indiana on the express 
| ground that her people have formed “for them- 
i 


‘selves a constitution and State government, which 


! constitution and State government, so formed, is 


‘republican, and in conformity with the principles.of 
‘ the articles of compact between the original States 
Sand the people and States in the territory northwest 
‘ of the river Ohio; passed on the 30th day of July, 
©1787.” 

Here was a condition passed by Congress as a 
condition precedent to the admission of Indiana into 
the Union, and by complying with which she could 
only be admitted. Yet she was no party to the 
ordinance under which the admission was made. 
There is ample evidence, then, and of a most sat- 
isfactory nature, to my mind, that we may admit 
States with restrictions. I do not hold that the 


= General Government can enforce such a condition 


upon a Territory. That could not be done.. But if 


;| the people of a Territory, in their sovereign capa- 


city, enter into such an agreement, it becomes 
equally binding as the ordinance of 1787 


Jan. 16, 


The act for the admission of 
approved March 3, 1845, provides: 


«Spc. T. And he it further enacted, Thdt said territories 
of Lowa and Florida are admitued into the Union on the 


| 


i 


i 


Here was one of the very highest rights of | 


j 


could not be separated wh 
on to the Gulf of Mexico. r 
South, too, were equally bound by their commerce 
and exchange of productions. These were all lisa- 
ments that could not be rent or dissolved. ‘The 
i talk of it was folly, as well as madness. These 
great ties to which he had alluded, superadded to, 
the patriotic devotion of our people to our Govern- 
ment, would render our Union impregnable for- 


sovereignty yielded by these States; and a right | 
yielded by every State which has been admitted | 
into the Union; the right of taxing property with- | 
in its limits, This is a right which lies at the very | 
foundation of government, and without the exer- 
cise of which no government can exist any more: 
than a man can live without food. ‘This, too, was i| 
a condition demanded of every new State which | 
had been admitted into the Union. This was in- |, € í J li 
deed a surrender of one of the most vital rights of | ever. A dissolution of this great and mighty re- 
sovereignty. There were many others of impor- i public, crected by the wisdom of our fathers, and 
tance, relating to schools, rivers, roads, &c.; all | cemented by their blood! And for what? Spread 
recognising the power. There were bills then |: it out that the public eye may gaze upon It, pro- 
pending before Congress, on the application of | claim it that the public cars may hear it, utter it 
some of the States, granting back to the States the || from the groaning press, and thunder it from the 
right, in certain cases, to’ tax some of these very pulpit. A dissolution of the Union because we will 
lands thus excepted. The action of Congress is all |) not extend the institution of negro slavery! Sir, 
one way. To deny a State the power thas to make || the man who would utter that sentiment shoul 
a compact would be to deny her sovereignty- i blush when it falls from his lips. Dissolve this 
But, as I before said, whether I am right or | grcat and mighty republic for this miserable pre- 
wrong in this legal position, a law so declaring that |! text! J agree with the gentleman from Indiana, 
slavery shall not exist in our territories, answers || [Mr. Persit] that it is not the doctrine of the 
all my purposes; because, if the territory is kept | people of the great and patriotic South. She has 
as free territory, and comes into the Union asa |: rallied, except the time when she was about to go 


fi i 


E 


| 
il 
i 
f 
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some foundation for the 
threats of dissolution. He did not wish to be mis- 
understood. He confessed he had been staggered 
as to the right of a State to do as she pleased after 
she got into the Union. But they had a right to 
keep it as a territory forever, and it could not come 
in unless it complied with conditions which Con- 
gress thought right and just. It was true, Congress 
could not put a State ont, if she established slavery 
after she came in; but it would present a strange 
state of things if that should happen | He asked 
if a fair compromise had not been made in the 
annexation of Texas? Then it might have been 
very well to have made a final arrangement. But 
now the South said, that as the North had gone so 
far, she ought to go still farther. He did not want 
a foot of territory west of the Rio Grande. He 
explained his remark to be applicable to New 
Mexico; but was favorable to the acquisition of 
California, if it could be done on fair terms; and, 
if obtained, he was opposed to the introduction of 
slavery into any part of it. If they did have any 
of it, iet it not be said, at this age of the world, 
‘that the freest government on earth was sitting 
in that Hall, consulting about the extension of an 
institution which all called unfortunate, and which 
he was sure the South would not, acting for itself, 
extend. 

Mr. McDANIEL then obtained the floor. A 
motion was made to adjourn, but was withdrawn 
on the statement by 

Mr. McDANIEL that he intended to move the 


free State, it never can be subsequently made a | 
slave State, ; 

Sir, I do not understand the ordinance of 1787 : 
as being any more effective, or having any more | 
binding force on the States north of the Ohio than 
a declaratory act of this Congress, taking the 
action of a State and the action of Congress when 


to the death for sagar—she has rallied for this 
Union. She will stand by it when others may 
desert it—stand by it in all coming time, and will 
regret that her sons proclaimed it to the world, in 
this nineteenth century, in this the freest country 
on earth, that we are to dissolve this fair fabric for 
the miserable reason that we wili not extend the 


fi institution which is a curse to all the States in 
‘which it exists! i 
The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Burt] 


it comes into the Uvion as adopting that declara 
tory act. And certainly under that provision of 
the ordinance of 1787 all the States northwest of 
the Ohio have come in as free States, recognising | said, in his eraphatic language, “< there are on this 
that as their fundamental law; and if I mistake | question no traitors at the South.” I hope there 
not, (if I do, the gentleman from Ohio before me, 


li will be none at the North. The significant vote 
[Mr. Taurman,] will correct me,) the constitution |! upon the gentleman’s own amendment, on his new 
of Ohio recog 


enises and embodies in fact that very i Missouri compromise, has shown us well united— 
ordinance. l a union that cannot be broken. I did not under- 
Mr. THURMAN. The constitution of Ohio ii stand precisely the scope and meaning of that gen- 


contains a Prohibition agains He complimented the patriot- 


gainst slavery; and itis by |: tleman’s language. t 
reason of that constitution alone that slavery can © ism of a certain few at the North. Did he mean 


be prohibited there. We hold that we have a “to draw a geographical line, aud assert, what is ; 
right, whencver we shail sco fit, to alter our con- |. patriotism on the one side, is treason on the | 


stitution and establish slavery when we think © other? 
proper. But we never did think so. Sir, whatever may be the action and course of 
Mr. HAMLIN. [understand the general doc- | northern Representatives here, the great mass of 
trine. ii the northern people have but one single impulse 
Mr. GIDDINGS (Mr. H. further yielding the | beating in their bosoms—to stand by this Union 
floor) inquired if the supreme courts of Ohio and ` through good and evil report—to rally around the 
the United States had not both declared by official |! blessed stars and stripes of our glorious Confed- 
decisions that the ordinance of 1787 is in force in || cracy wherever they float—to peril their lives and 
Ohio on this subject? Such he understood to be |! pour out their blood and treasure, if need be, in its 
the case. defence; but to the institution of slavery they say, 
Mr. HAMLIN. I understand, and have sol; Thus far hast thou gone—no farther shalt thou 
said, that the Supreme Court of the United States | g0. 
has recognised the ordinance of 1787 as the funda- |. Mr. BOWDON followed in an elaborate argu- 
mental law of the States in the northwest territory. ; ment, in support of southern rights, (of which a 
Mr. THURMAN (in reply to Mr. Gippivas, | report will be found in the Appendix.) 


i 
i: 
| 


previous question; but before doing so, he would sa 
that the action of Congress in this debate, Se 
ling about what they would do f they had certain 
rights, which they have not, reminded him of an 
anecdote whieh he heard when a boy. A clever 
old Dutchman and his wife had spent the evening 
‘| very pleasantly together at their fire-side, when, in 
| the midst of their felicity, the good wife said: 
‘John, if we had a cow, now, you should go 
milk her to-night.” “No, I wouldn’t,”’ replied her 
spouse, with an ominous shake of the head. ‘ In- 
deed you should, John,” was the affectionate 
rejoinder; and, finally, the husband declared that 
he would never have married her, if he had 
known her to be so obstinate; and the indignant 
wife declared that she would never have had him 
i i£ she had thought him so refractory. (Laughter.) 
This little story he thought an excellent illustra- 
tion of the present position of the House on this 
debate, which was altogether out of place. In 
conclusion, Mr. McDanre, moved the previous 
question, which was seconded. 

And the main question was ordered to be put, 
viz: Shall this bill pass? 

The vote was taken by yeas and nays, as fol- 
lows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Abbott, Stephen Adams, Anderson, Ar- 
nold, Ashmun, Bell, Benton, James Black, Blanchard, Bow- 
lin, Boyd, Brodhead, William G. Brown, Buffington, Carroll, 
Catheart, Chase, Chipman, Cobb, Cocke, Collamer, Cran- 
ston, Cullom, Culver, Cunningham, Daniel, Delano, De Mott, 
Dillingham, Douglass, Edsall, Erdman, Edwin H. wing, 
John IL Ewiag, Faran, Ficklin, Poot, Foster, Fries, Garvin, 
Giddings, Gordon, Grider, Grinnell, Grover, Hale, Hamlin, 
Hampton, Harper, Hastings, Henley, Elias B. Holmes, Jobn 
W. Hou-ton, George S. Houston, Samuel D. Hubbard, Hud- 
son, Hungerford, Washington Hunt, James B. Hunt, Charles 
J. Ingersoll, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Jenkins, Joseph Johnson, 


Mr. Li. yielding) said the question was made in) Mr. JAMES THOMPSON then proceeded to 
the supreme court of Chio whether the ordinance | address the committee. He commeuced by an 
of 1787 was not a fundamental law of the State, . examination of the argument presented by the gen- | 
which could not be changed even by a change of | tleman from South Carolina, (Me. Rusrr,] with | 
the constitution. According to his recollection of regard to the question of sovereignty, and contend 
the case, (the details of which he stated,) the de- ed that the Constitution gave full and ample right 
cision turned upon another point, and the court | to inhibit the introduction of slavery into territories | 
expressly waived the decision on the validity of | now free. He was willing to stand by the arrange- 
the ordinance. E . ment of the Constitution. Bat he would not con- 
Mr. HAMLIN, (resuming.) J understand that |; sent to any extension of slavery. As to the threat 
that court decided the ordinance of 1787 to be the | about dissolution of the Union, he regretted to 
fundamental law of Ohio, in full force. The su- |: hear it, because there had been no adequate provo- 
preme court of Indiana also say that this ordinance |! cation. When these gentlemen had gone into his 
is the paramount law of the land, and that no con- | State, and enacted laws, which he thought would 
stitution can interfere between that paramountlaw |: be injurious, he did not talk about disupion. He 


aud the rights of the people. © could see nothing in the subject to induce the con- 
for these reasons 1 shail vote on all proper oc- | ; 


casions for the bill of the gentl 

York. 
A few words more, and I have done. 

reference to the stale, worn-out cry of dissolution 

of this Union, the time was when even my nerves 

were a little disturbed by it. That time has long 


! templation of such a result as dissolution. Feeling 
eman from New |! that he spoke the sentiments of his constituency, 
l he said he would never go for the acquisition of a 


And in 


men, and now, when he said he would go no 
/ hal farther, he spoke the opinions of his constituents. 
since passed, and gentlemen of timid, weak nerves | The people of Pennsylvania had been a sort of | 
are now rallying around the standard on the free | cordon on the northern frontier, and if they should ! 
side of the question, who were wont to rally on " flinch and go for extending slavery farther and ' 


foot of territory where slavery would he planted. |: 
He had gone a great distance with those gentle- | 


Andrew Johnson, George W. Jones, Seaborn Jones, Kenne- 
dy, Daniel P. King, Preston King, Lawrence, Leffler, Leib, 


NAYS—Mess Bayly, Bedinger, Bowdon, Broeken- 
brough, Burt, Willian: W. Campbell, John G. Chapman, 
Reuben Chapman, Cottrell, Crozier, Garrett Davis, Dock- 
ery, Graham, Harmanson, Hilliard, Isaac E. Holmes, Ed- 
mund W. Hubard, Thomas Butler King, Leake, La Sere, 
Long, James McDowell, Payne, Pendleton, Perry, Rhett? 
Seaman, Seddon, Simpson, Stephens, Thibodaux, Toombs, 
Towns, Tredway, and Woodward—as. 

So the bill was passed, and sent to the Senate 
for concurrence. 

Mr. BOYD moved to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill passed. 

The previous question was moved, seconded, 
| and the main question ordered to be put, Will the 
| House reconsider the vote? . i 
| And the question being. put, it was decided in 
the negative. 


So the House refused to reconsider. | 

The SPEAKER laid before the House several 
communications, as follows, which were laid upon 
the table and ordered to be printed: 

I. A communication from the President of the 
United States, transmitting, in compliance with the 
act of March 3d, 1829, the annual report of the 
Inspectors of the Penitentiary of the District of : 
Columbia. 

If. A communication from the Secretary of | 
War, transmitting the names of the clerks and | 
other persons employed in all branches of the War | 
Department, other than officers of the army, du- 
ring the year 1846. ` | 

HI. A communication from the Secretary of | 
War, transmitting a statement from the Bureau of 
Ordnance, showing the expenditures on account of 
the national armories, and the number of arms 
manufactured thereat during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1846. ` 

IV. A communication from the Secretary of 
War, transmitting a report and statement from the 
Adjutant General of the army, in compliance with 
a resolution of the House of the 2d instant. The 
statement shows the amount of volunteer force 
mustered into the service of the United States 
under the act of May 13, 1846; the number killed in 
battle; number died of wounds; the number died | 
of disease and other causes; number discharged, f 
&e., so far as can be ascertained from the rolls ; 
and returns received at the Adjutant General’s | 
` ofice. 

V. A letter from the Treasurer of the United | 
States, transmitting copies of accounts of receipts | 
and disbursements for the service of the Post Office 
Department for the year ending June 30, 1846. 

VI. A communication from the Postmaster Gen- | 
eral, transmitting estimates for appropriations for 
the Post Office Department for the fiscal year com- |; 
mencing July 1, 1847. 

VIL. A communication from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a report from the Register 
of the Treasury, in answer to the resolution of the 
House, of the measures adopted to procure and | 
preserve correct information as to the amount, ex- | 
tent, and nature of the coasting and internal trade 1i 
of the northern, northeastern, and northwestern 
frontiers. 

The House then adjourned. Hi 


| 
| 
i 
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PETITIONS, &c. 

The following petitions and memorials were 
presented under the rule, and referred to the ap- | 
propriate committees: | 

By Mr. STEWART: he petition of John D. D. Rosset, | 
of Virginia, praying indemnification for losses by French 
spoliations prior to 1800. 

By Mr. SCAMMON: The petition of George Lord and 
thirty-one others, citizens of Kennebuak and Kennebunk- 
point, Maine, against the repeal of the act of March 2, 1837, 
concerning pilots. 

By Mr. BELL: The petition of Ambrose 8. Bramlette, 
praying a pension for the revolutionary services of Thomas | 
Ehott. 

By Mr. CHAPMAN, of Maryland: The memorial of Mrs. į 
Mary D. Adam, in behalf of James, Robert, Willian, and 
Samuel Dunlap, of South Carolina, heirs of John Dunlap, 
of the house of Dunlap & Irwin, for indemnity for Freneh 
spoliatious prior to 1800. 

By Mr. McCLELLAND: The claim of Conrad Ten Eyck, 
for services, disbursements, &c., as marshal of the district 
of Michigan. Also, the petition of Samuel Lasley, George | 
Lasley, and William Johnson, for remission of certain | 
judgments and costs. 

By Mr. LEAKE: The petition of the Faculty of the Uui- | 
versity of Virginia, praying that philosophical apparatus, | 
books, maps, and charts, imported by the order and for the 
use of seminaries of learning, and societies for literary and 
scientific purposes, may be exempted from duty. i 

By Mr. DELANO: The remonstrance of thirty members il 

: of the Ohio bar, against dividing that State into two federal || 
judicial districts. Alsa, the resolutions of the General As- 
sembly of said State, passed February 26, 1846, and the 
remonstrance of thi even members of the present Gen- 
eral Assembly, against such division. 

By Mr. JOHN A. ROCKWELL: The petition of 41 xbip- 
masters, 104 ship-owners, and 66 other citizens of New Lon- 
don, Connecticut, remonstrating against the repeal of the | 
laws in relation to pilots, passed in 1837. it 

By Mr. NORRIS: The petition of Mr. J. M. Caswell and |; 

i 
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others, representing that the present system of fishing boun- 
ties is unequal and oppressive to certain classes engaged in 
the fisheries, and praying either a change of bounty from | 
the tonnage of vessels to the number of quintals of fish 
taken, or to the quantity of salt used, or to abolish the 
bounty altogether. f 

By Mr. LEWIS: Sundry affidavits in support of the peti- | 
tion of John Russell for an invalid pension. Also, a petition | 
from sundry shippers, shipmasters, and seamen, for a light- į 
house at Cattaraugus Harbor. 

By Mr. SCHENCK : The petition of Jacob Harshman, of 


| Smithsonian Institution, in the place of Mr. Pen- | 


| the construction of a railroad from Lake Michigan 
| to the Pacific Ocean; which was referred to the 


| ty, in the same State, praying a grant of land to 


Montgomery county, Ohio, praying for an act to authorize 
the issuing to him of serip for five hundred acres of land in 


lien of Virginia military land warrant No. 8.696, for that li 
quantity. Also, the memorial of E. D. MacMaster, Presi- | 
dent of the Miaini University in Ohio, praying for a modifi- ; 
cation of the tariff of 1846, so as to adimit the importation 
of books and apparatus for public literary and scientific in- 
stitutions free of duty, as under the tariff of 1842. 

By Mr. PILLSBURY: The memorial of S. H. Walker, | 
on the subject of arming and equipping the first rifle- regi- | 
ment. | 
By Mr. PHELPS: The petition of P. Choteau, jr., & Co., į 
praying that the amount of a draft drawn by the Shawnee 
Indians on the Commissioner of Indian Affairs may be paid 
them ont of the fund belonging to said tribe of Indians. 

By Mr. PENDLETON: The memorials of the Mayor, 
Council, and citizens of Fredericksburg, Virginia, praying | 
that that place may be made a port of entry, and a custom- 
house established there. 

By Mr. BARRINGER: The petition of John Bennett, of 
Cleveland county, North Carolina, asking a pension for ser- 
vices in the revolutionary war. 

_By Mr. FOSTER: The petition of Eve Oury, for a pen- 
sion. f ` 

By Mr. J.G. CHAPMAN : Two memorials from the heirs 
of Fielder Dorsett, of Maryland, for indemnity for French 


rviees, Moneys 
advanced for Government, and depredations committed 
during the revolutionary war, Also, the petition of William 
H. Mason, James MeMultin, and others, for a mail route 
from Delta, Coahoma comity, Mississippi, to Panola, in the 
same State. 

By Mr. MORSE: The petition of James Crutchett, pray~ 


i 
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ing Congress to examine and report upon the propriety of |: 


lighting the Capitol with solar gas. 


By Mr. WM. W. CAMPBELL: Six several memorials 0 |) 


inhabitants of the city of New York, asking that an inquiry 
be made by Congress relative to the discontinuance of the 
branch post office in said city. 

By Mr. SEVERANCE: The petition of Isaac Rogers and 
twenty-four other inhabitants of Farmington, in the State of 
Maine, for peace with Mexico. 

By Mr. PURRILL: The petition from citizens of Ohio, 
praying for the reduction of the price of the public lands. 

By Mr.GORDON: The petition of Jchiel Tuttle. 


IN SENATE. 
Monway, January 18, 1847. 
The Journal of Saturday was read and approved. || 


The VICE PRESIDENT announced that he |! 


had appointed Mr. Cass to be a regent of the 


NYBACKER, deceased, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Sen- 
ate a communication from the Secretary of War, 
transmitting a list of names of the clerks and other 
persons employed in the different branches of the 
Department of War, other than officers of the army, 
during the year 1846. 

A message was received from the House of Rep- 
resentatives by its Clerk, informing the Senate that 
said House had passed a bill entitled “An act to 
establish a Territorial Government in Oregon.” 

Said bill having had its first and second. reading, 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS. 


Mr. FAIRFIELD presented the petition of 
George W. Edgerley, praying remuneration for | 
clothing lost by his father by the destruction of | 
the United States ship Adams; which was refer- 
red to the Committce on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. DIX presented a memorial from citizens of , 
New York, praying that a portion of public land 
may be appropriated to aid in the construction of | 
a railroad from Lake Michigan to the Pacific Ocean; | 
which was referred to the Committee on Public | 
Lands. A 

Also, three memorials, praying the reëstablish- | 
ment of the branch post office in the city of New | 
York; which were referred to the Committee on |; 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Mr. CAMERON presented 1 
citizens of Delaware county, Pennsylvania, pray- 
ing the adoption of measures to bring the war with 
Mexico to a speedy close; which was referred to 
the Committee on Forcign Relations. nc 

Mr. CORWIN presented the petition of citizens | 
of Dayton, Ohio, praying a grant of land to aid in |; 


Committee on Public Lands. . 
Also, the petition of citizens of Columbiana coun- 


aid in the construction of a railroad from Cleve- 
land, Ohio, to Wellsville, in Virginia; which was 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. SEVIER presented the memorial of the Le- 
gislature of Arkansas, praying for the establishment 


of a mail route from Little Rock to Jackson, Mis- 
souri: which was referred to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. ; : 
Also, a memorial of the same Legislature, pray- 
ing for an appropriation to complete the removal 
of the Red River raft; which was referred-to'the 
Committee on Commerce. eee 
_ Also, a memorial of the same Legislature, pray- 
ing the payment of a company of-volunteers from 
Searcy county, in that State, for loss of time and 
expenses; which was referred to the.Committee on 
Military Affairs. en 
Also, a resolution of the same Legislature, pray- 
ing the establishment of a mail route from Gaines- 


> 


i ville to Charles Hatcher’s office on Elevenpoint 


river; which was referred to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a resolution of the same Legislature, in- 
structing the Senators and Representatives of that 
State to vote against the appropriation of money 


‘or the public land for the payment of claims for 


French spoliations prior to 1800; which was or- 


‘dered to be printed. 


On motion by Mr. DIX, the Vice President was 
authorized to appoint a member of the Committee 


; on Commerce, in the place of Mr. PENNYBACKER, 


deceased, 
Mr. Bresse was appointed, 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


Mr. CAMERON, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, reported a bill for the relief of Captain 
Jesse D. Elliott; which was read, and passed to 
the second reading. 

Mr. C., from the same committee, made an ad- 
verse report upon the petition of Hans Nelson. 

Mr. ATCHISON, from the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs, reported a bill for the relief of Thomas 
Talbot and others; which was read, and passed to 
a second reading. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD, from the Committee on Na- 
val Affairs, reported a bill for the relief of James 
McIntosh; which was read, and passed to the 
second reading. 

Mr. ATCHISON, from the Committee on Pen- 
sions, reported a bill for the relicf of George Roush; 
which was read, and passed to the second reading. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland, submitted the 
following resolution for consideration: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury 
report to the Senate— 

First, whether any funds of the Government, 
and (ifany) what amount, have been remitted from 
the Atlantic States to New Orleans, or to the dis- 
barsing officers of the American army in Mexico, 
since the first September last, and, if remitted, in 
what fands remitted—whether in gold and silver 
coin, treasury notes, bank notes, or bank checks; 
and jf in whole or in part remitted in gold and sil- 
ver, what has been the expense to the Government 
of cach of such remittances. 

Second, that he also report to the Senate whether, 
in his opinion, the act of 1846, entitled “An act to 
provide for the better regulation of the treasury, and 
for the collection, safe-keeping, transfer, and dis- 
bursementof the public money,” is notcalenulated to 
prevent or embarrass the Government in negotiating 
such a Joan as will be required to carry on the ex- 
isting war with Mexico; and whether it would 
not be to the interest of the United States to repeal 
such law, or to suspend its operation until the fur- 
ther order of Congress. 

The following resolution, heretofore submitted 
by Mr. Woopsnipex, was considered and agreed 
to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War report to 
the Scnate what means of communication exist, 


` during the winter months, between Fort Brady, at 
‘the Sault de Ste. Marie, and Fort Wilkins upon 


Lake Superior, in the State of Michigans and his 
opinion concerning the necessity and expediency 
of opening a communication by land between said 


iz] 
forts, and also (so far as may be) between them 


‘and the military posts at Michilimackinac and on 


Michigan; together with 


the lower peninsula of 
of opening such over- 


an estimate of the expense 
land communications. 
PUBLIC LANDS IN OREGON, 
The Senate then proceeded to consider, as in 
committee of the whole, the bill reported from the 
Committee on Public Lands, to create the office of 
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Committee on Publie Lands, having been concur- | 


bill was reported to the Senate, and ordered to be |! 
engrossed for a third reading. 
| 
| 


REPEAL OF THE PILOT LAWS. 


The Senate then proceeded to consider, as in 
committee of the whole, the bill reported from the | 
Committee on Commerce to repeal the act of 2d 
March, 1837, entitled “An act concerning pilots.” 

Mr. DIX said that it was so near the hour for 
taking up the special order, that he would move | 
that the bill be passed over informally, in order to |; 
retain its place upon the calendar. ii 


4 
i 
i 
i 
i 
j 
\ 
l; 
| 
i 
į 
i 
i 
| 
i 


The motion was agreed to, and the bill was pass- ii 
ed by inforinally. i 
PRIVATE BILLS. i 


The Senate then proceeded, as in committee of 
the whole, to the consideration of the following i: 
private bills, which were reported to the Senate, |! 
and ordered to be engrossed fora third reading, if 
viz: i 

A bill for the relief of William B. Keene; 

A bill for the relief of the heirs of Lieutenant | 
Crocker Sampson, deceased; | 

A bill for the relief of Richard S. Coxe; and iF 

A bill for the relief of Julius Eldred, Elisha | 
Eldred, and Francis E. Eldred, for expenses and |! 
services in removing the copper rock from Lake ` 
Superior. li 

GRADUATION BILL. 


The Senate proceeded, as in committee of the |} 
whole, to the consideration of the special order of ;' 
the day, being the bill to reduce and graduate the |! 
price of the public lands. i 

The question pending was upon agreeing to the |, 
amendment of Mr. Bacsy, to strike out “ fifteen,” |. 
and insert“ ten’? where it occurs in the second | 
section of the bill; making it read, “ that all public || 
Jands which shall have been offered for sale ten |! 
years or. more,” &c. : 

Mr. BAGBY hoped the amendment would be | 
agreed to, for several reasons: Ist. He believed | 
that ten years was long enough to keep the lands | 
in market on considerations of general policy; 2d. |! 


iB 


that the interest of the treasury would be pro- |) 
moted by shortening the time; and, lastly and |! 
mainly, that under the operation of the bill with- | 
out this amendinent, a great portion of the lands |! 
intended to be embraced by the bill, with the lands | 
in the State of Alabama, which were purchased | 
from the Cherokee Indians, would be excluded 
from all benefit of the bill for at least five years | 
without this provision. ‘ | 

Mr. SPEIGHT said he coincided entirely with | 
the honorable Senator from Alabama in the view |! 
which he took of this matter. The principal part 
of the public lands in his own State, the Choctaw | 
purchase for example, would, under the operation |; 
of this bill, be precisely in the same situation as 
those spoken of by the Senator. He hoped that 
if this bill was to pass, it would he in such a shape | 
that those States which were the most interested i 
in the matter would receive some benefit. 

Mr. BREESE had but one remark to make in 
reference to this amendment, and it was, that if it: 
should prevail, the bill would probably be again |; 
amended in the House, as it had been last year, | 
when the time for the lands to continue in market | 
before the operation of the graduation system was | 
fixed first at twenty years; the House had substitu- 
ted twelve years, but, as a compromise, fifteen was || 
afterwards proposed, and in that form it at last | 
passed the Senate. He briefly stated the amount `| 
of acres of land for sale in the States of Mississippi |: 
and Alabama, adding that these States had a great fi 
interest in the passage of this bill, and should not, |: 
by requiring sull greater benefits, risk its passage 
If the amendment was adopted, it might defeat the 
bill altogether. The great object of the present bill 
was to establish the principle of graduation; the 
details could afterwards be varied if they were not 
found to work well in practice. i 

Mr, SPEIGHT desired to say that there was | 
no Senator who was more friendly to the bill or! 
more solicitous for it passage than himself. If he 
thought, therefore, that the adoption of the amend- 
ment would jeopard its passage, he would not ad 
vovateit. [Le agreed with the Senator from Illinois 


i 
i 


i no benefit from it for five ycars. 


| ter of the region from which be comes. 
| barren country of the South Atlantic and Gulf sea- | 


> 


adopted. P 

Mr. BAGBY said he was fully aware of the pro- 
priety of breaking up the relation of landlord and 
tenant between the United States and the States. 
But Alabama and Mississippi had no greater in- 
terest in the passage of this bill than the other 
landholding States. He apprehended that the 
Senator from [Illinois was not aware of the fact, 


that a vast proportion of the lands in Alabama | 
and | 


were what was called the “pine barrens,” 


some of them were not worth five cents an acr 
If the bill were to pass in the shape in which 
it now was, the State of Alabama would derive 
In regard to 
Alabama, he would state a single fact-not appli 
cable to the other States. She had actually paid 


: for all her lands more than the minimun price. | 
She had paid $1 26 and a fraction for every acre. | 
© And he would ask why she was to be kept any i 
‘longer in a state of bondage to the General Gov- 


ernment? He thought that the amendment would 


receive the sanction of the other House. He hoped : 
the Senate would indulge bim with the yeas and | 


nays upon his amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BREESE said he could not vote against the 
propasition of the Senator from Alabama, because 
it would be immensely beneficial to his own State; 
but be regretted that it had been brought in here at 
this time. 

The question was then taken on the amendment, 
which was rejected—yeas 17, nays 26, as follows: 

VRAS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley 
Bright, Calhoun, Cass, © i 
Houston, Johnson of Louisiana, Rusk 
Yulee—17, 

NAYS astrs. Archer, Atherton, Badger, Butler, Came- 
ron, Cih oln M. Ciayton, Thomas Clayton, Corwin, 
Crittenden, Davis, Dayton, Dix, Evans, Greene, Huntington 
Johnson of Marchand, Mangum, Miler, Morehead, Niles, 
Pearee, Phelps, Simmons, Sturgeon, and Upham . 

Mr. YULEE said he desired to submit an 
amendment, which would cover the ground con- 
templated by the Senator from Alabama. He pre 
sumed the chief objection to that Senator’s amend- 
ment consisted in the fact that the reduction of the 
period to ten years would be made thereby to ex- 
tend generally overall the land of the United States, 
western as well as southern, The purpose of the 


vison, Ragby, Breese, 
Fairfield, Hannegan, 
» Sevier, Turney, and 


i Senator from Alabama was to procure a rule in the 
| legislation of the country applicable to the charac- 


The pine 


| board constitutes a distinctive feature in the public 
| domain. 
i North Carolina, where he has seen much of it in 
passing through, and extending through South | 
| Carolina, and all the other South Atlantic States. : 
They are lands generally very sandy and barren, | 
i and almost useless for agricultural purposes, unless 


Tt is a description of land familiar in 


made fruitful by great industry. They are lands 
which are mostly settled upon by the poorest peo- 
ple; and never will be settled at the price of $1 25. 


+) Some which are convenient to navigation and con- 


tain good timber, suitable for the mill and for 
market, will be usually taken up at $1 25; but 


> 


: those of them which have been in the market for | 
: ten years, they might be assured, were not fit for | 
ii these purposes, and would never be entered at ‘| 
i $1 25. 


Such lands were found in Florida, Mis- 


sissippi, Louisiana, and Alabama; and to them his | 
amendment would apply, and not to western land. |; 


He read his amendment thus: 


hat all the publie lands in the States of Florida, 
ppi, Alabama, and Louisiana, rated as pine land, 


which shail have been in market ten vears before the pas- | 
all be subject ; 
; to sale at the minimum price of fifty cents; and that all of | 
the same Jand which may remain unsold at the expiration | 
age of this act, shall be subject to | 


sage of this act, and which remain unsold, 


of five years from the p 


entry at tie minimum price of twenty-five cents.” 


This amendment, it would be seen, was not pro“ | 


spective: it applied to land which had been ten 
years in the market, and afterwards to land which 
has been fifteen years in the market ata further 
reduction of twenty-five cents. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON said it seemed to him that 
it was a sufficient objection to this amendment that 
it was partial legislation. The bill before them 


| provided for the graduation and reduction of the 
“price of the public lands, and the Senator from 


bill in any form. He spoke against it and voted 
against it at the last session, and should do so at 
this; but if they must have such a law, it ought 
; to be general, and not one which carries out special 
favors for a portion of the Union only. 

Mr. YULEE could assure the gentleman that 
he did not propose to legislate partially. He pro- 
posed to legislate in relation to land which was 
peculiar to certain States, and which, therefore, 
required a peculiar rule of legislation. 

Mr. BREESE hoped the gentleman from Flori- 
da would consent to withdraw his amendment. 
He would remind that Senator that the system 
was a general one which this bill proposed to es- 
tablish, and it was useless to say that certain States 
had local peculiaritics. Some States—his own for 
instance—had swamp lands, and others were over- 
flowed a part of the year. Others had mountain- 
| ous and rocky land, but it was impossible to make 
a discrimination ina general system. He repeated 
|i that he hoped the Senator from Florida would 
i| withdraw his amendment, 

‘| Mr. CRITTENDEN did not think there was 
such a want of coherence as his friends from Con- 
necticut and Ilinois appeared to suppose, between 
this bill and the amendment. To his mind they 
H were all of a piece. He would, however, ask the 
i gentleman from Florida to inform the Senate what 
| he meant by being “rated ag barren lands,”? 
| Where was it so rated and hy whom? 
Mr. YULEE. By the United States survey- 
iors, who were required to report to the Land, 
: Office the growth and character of each section 
which they surveyed. 

' Mr. CRITTENDEN said he had only wanted 
|| to know by whom those lands had been so rated; 

‘and he now thought the Senator from Florida 
; would make his amendment more perfect by say- 
i ing that it was by the United States surveyors. 
i} “Mr. YULEE. Certainly, sir, the alteration 

i 

| 


i shall be made. 

The amendment was accordingly amended by 
inserting the words "by the public surveyor,” 
| after the word “rated” in the second line. 
| Mr. CRITTENDEN had no doubt it might 
| benefit those States where these lands lay to re- 
i duce the price even more than some of those gen- 
| tlemen desired, who nevertheless go for the prin- 
|| ciple of graduation, 
| Mr. BADGER hoped the Senator from Florida, 
‘in saying that he had travelled through North 
! Carolina, and had passed through extensive bar- 
| ren land, did not mean to make the unkind insinu- 
| ation that North Carolina was in the same situa- 
| tion as Florida, and had no good land. [A laugh.] 
North Carolina was a modest State, and did not 
expose her good qualities to publicity. She gen- 
erally sent her travellers through her poor lands. 
| [Continued laughter.] 

Mr. YULEE. I passed on the Columbia and 
Raleigh route, and surely saw som everitable pine 
barren. [Renewed laughter.] 

Mr. BADGER thought the gentleman must 
have passed through in the night. 

Mr. ALLEN said he should be obliged to vote 
: against the amendment. The process to classify 
these lands would be along and expensive one. 
It was evidently impossible to legislate on such a 
subject in relation to the qualities of the soil, and 
| therefore he should vote against it. 

Mr. WESTCOTT said all the difficulty with 
regard to his colleague’s amendment appeared to 
him to originate in the fact that his friends the hon- 
‘ orable Senators from Ohio and Kentucky did not 
seem to exactly understand what a Florida pine 
barren was—he supposed because all of the lands 
in their States were of good quality. Now, the 
General Land Office here would have no trouble 
in deciding as to what lands were intended to be 
included. There were, he believed, as many as 
fifty or sixty townships of land in West Florida 
alone of which the exterior or township lines had 
been surveyed, but the United States surveyors 
had reported that the lands, being pine barrens, 
were not worth the cost of surveying the interior 
or section lines; and, consequently, they had never 
been finished, and never would be. The United 
! States would never sell one acre out of one thou- 
sand of thisland for any price. Now and then 
i; there were patches of fifteen or twenty acres, some- 


Florida proposed to put. in it a rule which was ap- || times more, in the midst of these pine deserts of 
plicable to one part of the Union and not to the || tolerable land, but the cost of surveying them and 
other. If they were to have such a law, let it be || the trouble would not meet the expenses of sale. 
general. He was opposed to the principle of the |] He (Mr. W.) had, at the instance of persons who 
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desired to get such small spots, asked the-General 
Land Office, a few months ago, to survey them 
and offer them for sale, but they stated to him the 
obstacles in the way, and he was satisfied the refu- 
sal was correct. Why do the United States desire 
to keep these lands? Put them in the position that 
his colleague’s amendment proposed, and the set- 
tlers would in some cases, as they could afford to 
do so-at the reduced price, pay for the surveys of 
small tracts themselves. Without this amendment, 
he did not conceive this law would be of any essen- 
-tial benefit to the people of his own State. Do the 
United States intend to keep these lands always? 
‘There were several hundred thousand acres in West 
Florida alone that he would not take as a gift, of 
which, however, if this amendment passed, some 
hundred acres, perhaps two or three thousand, in 
small tracts, could be sold to citizens of Florida 
who raise stock, using the surrounding barrens as 
a range while they settled on the small spots that 
could be cultivated. He hoped the amendment 
would be adopted. 

Mr. DAYTON said he should vote against the 
amendment of the Senator from Florida. It might 


seem of but little importance, and yet if they would | 


view itas the introduction of a new element into 


the land system, it would become an amendment | 


of great importance. It made something else than 
the length of time the lands had been in the mar- 
ket, a test to determine its value; and he asked the 
Senator from Florida if these pine barren lands 
were to be thus considered as entitled to exemp- 
tion, on what principle he would except swamp 
lands? They had heard of the swamp lands of 


Florida, which were the retreat of the Seminoles; |i 


and swamps were as important an element to in- 
troduce into this bill as the poverty of the pine 
barrens. The moment this was introduced as an 
element into the system, where would the Senator 
stop? Grant this exemption, and other Senators 
would require exemptions for lands in their States, 
and it would lead to endless confusion, the result 
of which there was no foreseeing. He knew not 
much of the value of pine barrens, but in his re- 
gion of country, some of them have a price; and 


so they have in North Carolina, so modestly re- | 


ferred to by the Senator from that State, [Mr. 
Bapcer,] for they produce pitch, tar, and turpen- 
tine. There were manifold other reasons why this 
amendment should not be incorporated in a gen- 
eral land system, with which he would not now 
trouble the Senate. 

Mr. CALIIOUN said if he could believe that 
this amendment could be adopted without other 
discriminations, he would vote for it: but he con- 
curred entirely in the views of the Senator from 
New Jersey, that a discrimination in one case 
would lead to endless confusion. Under these im- 
pressions, he should vote against the amendment. 

The question was then put on the amendment, 
and it was negatived. 

The bill was then reported to the Senate, and 
the question recurred on its engrossment for a 
third reading. 

Mr. SPEIGHT, on that question, called for the 
yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

Mr. H. JOHNSON moved that the further con- 
sideration of the bill be postponed till to-morrow, 
as the Senate had another subject of very great 
importance to engage its attention. 

Mr. SEVIER favored the postponement. 

Mr. BREESE also assented, in order that the 
Senate might be foll, 

Mr. CRITTENDEN said, if it were to be post- 
poned, he hoped it would be for several days. They 
ought to know how much public land there was in 
the market, and where it was situated—in what 
States or Territories. They ought to know what 
was the experience of the past in relation to the 
sales of public lands; they should have evidence 
that this land was unsaleable; and he wanted to 
know how much would be subject to immediate 
graduation, and how much would fall into the mar- 
ket under its operation at different periods. All 
this they ought to know; and he should avail him- 
self of an opportunity to-morrow to offer a resolu- 
tion calling for adequate information. He would, 
therefore, move a postponement to Monday next. 


Mr. SEVIER would like to have an earlier day | 


fixed. The information which was required was 
already in their possession; it was furnished Jast 
year, and they had also had, subsequently, a re- 
port giving all the details. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN was aware they had had 


partial returns, but not such general returns as he 
desired. oo’ HG 

Mr. BREESE said all the facts were on their 
tables, furnished to them in the report of the Com- 
missioner of the Land Office. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Well, I want time to 
examine them. i 

Mr. BREESE. Iwill give tħe Senator all the 
information he desires to-morrow. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Oh, but I want to exam- 
ine it for myself. 

Mr. SEVIER would propose Thursday next as 
a compromise. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN still thought the 
say Monday. 

Mr. CALHOUN hoped the postponement would 
not be for along period. It was necessary, in the 
first place, to allow sufficient time to get informa- 
| tion; and next, it was important that they. should 
have a full Senate, so that whatever vote they 
might have should be a full expression of the Sen- 
ate. It therefore appeared to him that the day 
named by the Senator from Arkansas would an- 
Swer every purpose. 
should vote against the postponement till Monday, 
but he should vote cheerfully for Thursday. 

Mr. SEVIER consented to name Friday. 

The motion to postpone to Monday was agreed 
to—21 votes in the aflirmative, and 20 in the nega- 
tive. 

So the bill was postponed to Monday next. 


On the motion of Mr. DIX, the Senate went into 
executive session; and, after a short time spent 
therein, 

The Senate adjourned. 


y should 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, January 18, 1847. 
The Journal of Saturday was read and approved. 


| The SPEAKER announced as the business first 
in order, the bill to increase the pay of the non- 


the army of the United States, and of the militia 
and volunteers in the service of the same, and 
allowing them bounty land in certain cases. 


Mr. LA SERE, on leave, moved the following į 
| resolution, which was read and agreed to: 

! Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be 
| instructed to inquire into and report upon the ne- 


leessity of erecting light-houses at the following 


| points on the coasts of Mississippi and Louisiana, 
| viz: one on Merrill’s Shell Bank, south of Pass 
| Christian and west of Cat Island; one on the main 
| land near the town of Biloxi; one at the mouth of 
Bayou Grand Sable, due north of the pier or land- 
ing for Mississippi city; one on the west end of 
| Ship Island; one on Horn Island; one at the mouth 
| of the Bon Fouca river; and one at the south Chan- 
deleur Island. 


Mr. SAWTELLE asked leave of the House to | 
submit a resolution fixing the hour to which the | 
House shall stand adjourned from day to day at | 
eleven o’clock, a. m., until otherwise ordered; but 


With that impression, he |! 


commissioned officers, musicians, and privates, of |; 


| 
| 
i 
i 
{ 


Mr. BOYD moved. to amend it by striking. out 
the words “until he is honorably discharged,” 
and insert ** who hag received an honorable dis- 
charge. ”? Bs i 

Mr. JACOB THOMPSON moved to: amend 
the amendment, so that it should read, “shall 
serve out his time, and be entitled to a regular dis- 
charge.’’ 

Mr. POLLOCK opposed this amendment in the 
most decided manner. He thought the bill was 
right as it now stood, but the amendment would 
be productive of total uncertainty. Who. was to 
be the judge whether the soldier was entitled 
to his discharge or not? The proper person to 
decide that point was the officer under whom he 
had served. If he was entitled to be discharged, 
no doubt the officer would give him his discharge. 
Certainly it never would do to send to the officer 
of the land office to settle that point. How could 
he tell whether the man was entitled to an honor- 
able discharge or not? The result, in practice, 
would be, that the meritorious man would often be 
deprived of his land bounty, while the least de- 
serving would succeed and get it. 

Mr. GORDON also contended that the bill had 
better remain as it was. 

Mr. JACOB THOMPSON further modified his 
amendment, so as to read ‘who should then be 
į honorably discharged, or may have been sooner 
honorably discharged.”? 

Mr. ANDREW JOHNSON suggested that the 
! addition of just two words would obviate all the 
difficulty. Putin “ who served” before the words 
“until,” &e. 

Mr. EWING, of Tennessee, said that the amend- 
ment presented a case that ought certainly to be 
provided for bylaw. The amendment would pro- 
vide for two cases: the one when the man should 
have served for three months, though he enlisted 
for six, and the other where he was prevented from 
serving by having been taken sick. Surely, after 
a man had patriotically volunteered, abandoned 
home and friends, and gone to a foreign country 
to encounter danger and death, yet there, instead 
of meeting the enemy and having an opportunity 
to show his fidelity to the honor of his country 
and earning some reputation for himself, was taken 
down by the fever of the camp, or some fatal dis- 
ease incident to the climate, and might be dis- 
charged, honorably, on the ground of disability, 
he was as fairly entitled to the bounty in the bill 
jas he who had eseaped sickness, and was able to 
| serve out his three months, or who fell in battle. 
This amendment embraced both cases, and Mr. B. 
considered them as in all respects equally merito- 
rious. 

Mr. GORDON said he presumed that the strong- 
est advocate of the existing war would not contend 
that it was more meritorious than the previous wars 
in which the country had been engaged; and was 
there any war in which we had been involved where 
the soldier got a land warrant for serving less than 
three months? This bill gave it to the man who 
should have served that time, and it was the short- 
est period to be found on the statute book, The 


| before any question was taken on the same— 


tion of the gentleman from Maine, but, as this was | 
a day set apart by the rules of the House for the į 


on order for resolutions. : f 
! The vote to postpone the special order was taken | 
by yeas and nays, and decided in the negative. | 


INCREASE OF PAY TO THE ARMY, ETC. 


i the House resolved itself into Committee of the | 
| Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. McCrex- |; 
i uann in the chair,) and proceeded to the consider- 

‘ation of the bill to increase the pay of the non- | 
‘commissioned officers, musicians, and privates, ; 


and the militia and volunteers, in the service of the |; 
United States, and allowing them bounty land in || 


certain cases. 


formation, and then by sections for amendment. 
The first section being read— 


Mr. COCKE moved to str t 
“two” and insert ‘ three,’’so as to increase the 


was agreed to. 


The second section was then read. 


Mr. PRESTON KING rose and said it was i 
|| not his intention in rising to object to the resolu- | 


! introduction of resolutions, to move to postpone |j 
| the special order, so that the States might be called | 


On motion of Mr. GEORGE S. HOUSTON, | 


The bill was read through by the Clerk for in- |j 


Í 
ike out the word || 


pay three dollars per month. This amendment |! 


| effect of the amendment would be to give a farm 


of one hundred and sixty acres of land to a man 
who might not have actually served more than a 
singleday. He might be discharged in consequence 
of falling below the army stature, or for some other 
bodily defect which implied no disgrace, and he 
would in that case get an honorable discharge—~ 
ought he to receive one hundred and sixty acres of 
land for offering himself to serve? The Jaw said 
that the reward was for service; and if he had not 
actually served he was not entitled to it. The 
! country gave one hundred and sixty acres of land, 
not as a reward for patriotic intentions, but for 
actual service rendered. 

Mr. BOYD opposed the amendment as giving 
all the rewards of service to the man who might 
have been in the field but a single day. The bill 
required of him three things—first, that he should 
have volunteered to serve six months; second, that 
he should have served three months; and, third, 
i that he should have obtained an honorable dis- 
charge. Could any country be asked to go beyond 
that? He thought the bill very liberal in its pro- 
visions, and that the House had better stop where 
it now drew the line. p 

Mr. SMITH, of Minois, was in favor of a lib- 
eral policy toward our volunteers; it would have 
[the tendency more rapidly to fill up the ranks of, 
ourarmy. For his part, he considered. the dona- 
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tion in the. bill as rather to reward the patriotic 
intention of those men who devoted themselves to 
the cause of the country than the service actually 
rendered in the field. The man who had evinced | 
his willingness to encounter the hardships of a 

tour of military duty by actual volunteering, 

though the interference of providential causes might || 
have prevented him from carrying that purpose | 
into full effect, ought surely not to be excluded | 
from the same mark of his country’s gratitude, as 
the man who had been more fortunate, and had 
actually rendered the meritorious service. He 
trusted such would be the feeling of the House, | 
and that the amendments would therefore be adopt- 
ed. Perhaps, as one living in the west, he might 
not consider the public land as quite so great and 
precious a treasure as some gentlemen further east | 
seemed to do, nor be quite so much disposed to | 
hoard itup. Could he have his will, he would put 

it out into the hands of men who would subject it ; 
to actual cultivation; and, in donating it to those | 
who were willing to serve the country, he was |! 
ready to be as liberal as any other gentleman on 
the floor. He was ready to go farther than this 
bill proposed, or even than was proposed by the | 
amendments. He would give to those who should 
serve to the end of the war double the amount here 
promised, The ten dollar pay was intended for | 
the service actually rendered; the bounty was the | 
acknowledgment of the country for the noble patri- | 
otism which induced men to volunteer, and to 
march to the field at the risk of health and life. | 
He hoped the amendment would be adopted. 

Mr. WENTWORTH hoped that the same al- 
Jowance would be provided for those who were 
prevented from serving more than a few days, or 
who might perish by sickness, as for those who 
served the three months or were killed in battle. | 
Without this, he should consider the bill as in a: 
great measure worthless. You took a young man, | 
who was in fine vigorous health, and you ordered | 
him where he was cut down by a poisonous cli- 
mate, and he perished in the morning of his days: ! 
ought his family to be left without the same pro- 
vision as was given to hiscompanion who escaped 
the fever, but was slain by the first discharge from 
the enemy? Why, he prayed gentlemen not to 
perpetrate such gross injustice. Let us evince a 
liberal spirit. 

Mr. CHIPMAN wished to suggest an amend- 
ment which he thought would embrace every case. 

Ele read his amendment, which gave the land to 
one “who should have served for three mouths, or 
should be sooner honorably discharged for disa- 
bility received in the service.” i} 

Mr. RATHBUN said that he was unfortunate |! 
enough not to agree with gentlemen who were so || 
forward in making these donations to our volan- || 
tecrs, or this increase of pay. He was yet to learn ' 
the wisdom and sound policy of giving land to: 
these men, till gentlemen could show him how we | 
were to raise the money so readily promised. We: 
were going to raise the pay of these troops from | 
seven to ten dollars a month. Would any one | 
consider the bare promise as good, unless some | 
means were provided to redeem it? To proceed | 
in this way would be only to increase the embar- | 
rassments of the Government. Congress had been i 


f 
expressly told by the Secretary of the Treasury, ‘| 
that unless a tax should be laid on tea and coffee, `| 


he should not be able to effect the loans necessary a 


[enue derived from that source. 


| gentleman had promised a saving of $200,000 per ; 


to carey on the Government. Mr. R. had voted | 
that such a tax would be inexpedient. But the |; 
Secretary said himself that he could not borrow | 
money without the tax; Congress had refused it 
and how were we going to pay either the ten dol- | 
lars or the seven dollars? Before Mr. R. voted to ‘| 
increase the expenditures of the Government, he i 
wanted first to increase its income. Had any of || 
those gentlemen who were making speeches and j 
offering amendments to earn the good opinion of |! 
our volunteers, sat down and caleulated the ex 
penditure they were about to authorize? Taking a 


million nine hundred and sixty thousand acres, | 
which, at the Government price, would amount to : 


six million two hundred thousand dollars. But if! 
the whole number authorized by the bill should be | 


One of these keepers of the treasury had said thathe | 


| thority, too, that a very large number of those per- | 


with the manner of doing this part of the custom- 
| house duty knew that only one or two hogsheads 


the invoice, it was deemed enough for the whole. 


of doubt (for his information was drawn from . 
the custom-house in New York) that agreat many $ 


raised, the sum would not be less than ten and a i 
half millions. : 

The effect, the necessary and certain effect of 
this would be at once to stop all further sales of 
the public lands, and wholly to demolish the rev- 
Let gentlemen | 
examine what they were about. Mr. R. was wil- 
ling to vote the land if gentlomen would show how 
we were to pay what we promised. 

He heard a gentleman say we could well spare 
the land. That was very true: we had millions 
on millions of acres of land: but if, by giving it we 
stopped the annual receipt of from two-and-a-half 
to three millions of dollars a year, how were we 
to pay what we proposed? This was taking away | 
our ability to pay with the same breath that utter- | 
ed the promise. ; 

He knew, indeed, that we could provide the | 
necessary means, and he knew very well how we 
could provide them very easily: and he was ready 
to go to the extreme length that any other gentle- 
man would go, if the House would only take the | 
necessary steps to provide the means. Before we | 
were liberal, let us be wise. Let gentlemen show ! 
their intelligence and their integrity by first laying |j 
their hand on the means to pay before they bound ; 
themselves to pay. } 

He should not now stop to examine how these | 
means might be provided: everybody knew how; |! 
it was perfectly plain; and it was plain that it ought | 
to be done. | 

But, while he was up, there was another matter į 
which, though not so directly connected with this |) 
bill, was connected with our ability to pay what 
we promised. 

It would be recollected that Mr. R. had some | 
time since offered a resolution inquiring of the 
Secretary of the Treasury whether the number of 
weighers and gaugers employed under the tariff of | 
1842 were still continued in the pay of the Govern- | 
ment, now that that act was repealed. In reply to | 
a part of his call, (for all the other items in it had | 
been left unanswered,) he had received the admis- | 
sion that these men were so retained under the new 
tariff, (when there was not the same call for their 
services,) but the admission of the fact had been 
accompanied by along argument to show the ne- 
cessity of retaining them all. 

Now, Mr. R. knew that they were retained 
when he offered the resolution, and he also knew 
that some—a small portion of the number—were 
still wanted. But when the chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means [Mr. McKay] had at 
the last session been making his official speech in 
behalf of the new law, he had urged as one argu- 
ment in its favor that the salaries of all these weigh- | 
evs and gaugers would be saved to the Government, i 
because they would be no longer wanted, and their 
offices would be abolished. By this means that į 


annum. 

The same statements had been made by the 
chairman of the Finance Committee in the Senate, 
He had told the country, that if the new tariff bill 
should become a law, a large number of clerks in 
the service of the Treasury Department would be 
no longer wanted, and “a whole army” of weigh- 
ers and gaugers would be discharged. Now he 
would ask the gentleman from North Carolina, 
(Mr. Mckay,] and he should be very glad if he | 
had an opportunity of putting the same query to | 
the chairman of the Finance Committee in the ; 
other House, on what authority he had made such 
representations to that House and to the country? 


| 
| 
| 


was ‘‘authorized”’ to state; and the other had said ; 
he was “ informed” that such would be the result. | 
Mr. R. should be very glad if the honorable gen- 
tleman from North Carolina would tell the Hous 
on what ground he had said this. 

Mr. R. was “informed,” and from good au 


sons might be dispensed with. Every one familiar 


| 
| 
i 
t 
| 


out of a lot were usually weighed or gauged, and if: 
they corresponded with the weight or measure in 


He was told froma quarter which could not admit |: 


j 


of these officers were wholly unnecessary. Good i] 
faith, then, required that they shouid be dismissed, i| 


of which to pay this extra allowance to our volun- 
teers, 

There was also another thing connected with this 
subject. Gentlemen here talked of being very 
liberal to our volunteers, just as if the volunteers 
expected extra allowance for their services, and 
had been impelled by merely mercenary motives 
instead of yielding to those nohle and generous 
impulses which called them to the field in defence 


iof their country’s rights. To hear these gentle- 


men, one would suppose that there was nothing 
in these men’s hearts but dollars and cents; nothing 
but a calculation how much they could, by being 
very patriotic, manage to put into their pockets, 
So all the noble impulses of patriotism dwindled 
down, in these gentilemen’s notion of the case, to 
a mere selfish mercenary matter of money. Now, 
Mr. R. did not think there was a man among them 
who had paused a moment to ask whether it was 
seven or ten dollars that he was to receive. He 
went because he loved his counery, and was read 
to fight her enemies. Men who looked at dollars 
and cents were not such as had left their families 
and firesides to encounter all the train of dangers 
and privations of such a joumey, and to brave 
death at the end of it. He knew it was a popular 
meve at all times to augment the pay of thearmy; 
but Mr. R. thought it better to secure what we 
did promise, and to take care that our defenders 
got good quarters, good provisions, good nursing, 
and good treatment; and then, instead of inquiring 
about pay, all they asked would be to beled against 
the enemy. Let this be done, and the House 
would not again be put to the blush by having an 
officer tell them that the volunteers had received 
nothing in six months; that they were in rags, and 
unable to pay for those little luxuries so necessary 
in case of sickness. Let us see to this, and take 
measures which should secure to them their pay 
when it became due. 

If the means of payment were first secured, Mr. 
R. would go as far as any man; but he would not 
put a stop to two-and-a-half or three millions of 
revenue by making inconsiderate donations from 
the public land. These views he knew might be 
very unpopular: but he could not help that; he had 
long entertained them, and should do his duty by 
plainly expressing them. 

Mr. McCLERNAND said the gentleman from 
New York had taken some very strange positions. 
He admitted that we ought to raise the pay of these 
troops to ten dollars, if the state of the treasury 
would admit of it: and if not, why would it not? 
Was it because of the course of those who wanted 
to amend this bill? No; but because the gentle- 
man from New York, and others with him, had 
voted against laying the tax asked for by the treas- 
ury on tea and coffee: it was he who had con- 
tributed to bring this inability on the treasury. 

Mr. RATHBUN admitted that he had voted 
against the tax on tea and coffee, and, so long as 
he enjoyed the honor of a seat on that floor, he 
should continue to vote against any such tax. 
When taxes should be recommended which were 
available, and would not act with inequality and 
injustice, he was willing to vote thein. But this 
pressed unequally and unfairly on the State he in 
part represented here, When the chairman of the - 
Committee of Ways and Means should show some 
feasible mode of raising more revenue, Mr. R. 
should be in favor of it; but when he proposed 
taxes, the great bulk of which would have to be 
paid by the laboring population of New York and 
its vicinity, and such a tax alone was proposed to 
prevent a resort to any other, he should vote as he 
had voted. è 

Mr. McCLERNAND could not see how Mr. R. 
had improved the evidence of his consistency. He 
said, when thechairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means should recommend a feasible mode of 
raising revenue, he should vote in favor of it. 
Why, had not the President recommended a tax 
on tea and coffee? Had he not told the House 
that a considerable amount of revenue might be 
obtained from such a tax? And that it was neces- 
sary in order to the obtaining ofa loan? Hehad. 
Then, if the gentleman had been very eager to pro- 
vide means to pay the troops, he doubtless would 
have voted for it. The gentleman, then, had rather 
aggravated his inconsistency, than improved it. 
But the gentleman said a tax on tea and coffee 
would operate unequally—that it would press un- 
duly on the free States. Now, if this were so, 


i and thus some money at least might be saved out i! could the evil be remedied by a resort to direct 
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taxes? Certainly not. The Constitution provides 
that “ representatives and direct taxes shall be ap- 

ortioned among the several States,’ &c., “accord- 
ing to their respective numbers.” According to 
these numbers, in a federal sense, a free State, with 
a given population, would be entitled to as many 
representatives as a slave State containing a greater 
population by two-fifths, if the éxcess consisted of | 
slaves, and of course the direct taxes of the former 
-would be in the same ratio greater.than those of 
the latter, although the latter might be the more 
wealthy and able to pay. At the most, the 
gentleman had only presented an issue between 
a tax on tea and coffee and direct taxes. 

Mr. McC. would vote for either or both if it be- 
came necessary to sustain our arms in the field, 
and our priceless honor in our own and in the esti- 
mation of the world. He believed in the doctrine 
of Jefferson, that public debts should never be 
created without providing means at the time to pay 
them. If the States had adopted this sage advice, | 
many of them would now be relieved from the | 
heavy burdens weighing them down. In former 
times, princes could only wage war as they actu- | 
ally derived the means from their subjects. This 
operated as a check upon many a restless and war- 
like spirit. It kept the governments of Europe | 
out of debt. But with modern civilization, has | 
come the invention of credit, as a means of minis- 
tering to the corruptions and extravagance of gov- 
ernments, and of throwing the responsibility of 
such evils upon posterity. By this invention, | 
governments are enabled to wage war with impu- | 
nity to their constituents, throwing the debts thus 
created upon posterity. By this invention, has 
all the States of Europe become, more or less, in- 
volved, and especially has England become sunk 
in debt beyond even the hope of recovery. Mil- 
lions upon millions of debt weigh down the strug- 
gling energies of her wonderful people. 

Mr. McC. had voted for the tax on tea and cof- 
fee, and was ready to vote any other that might 
become necessary to raise the requisite amount of | 
revenue. There was nota mother or father in all į 
this Jand who would not cheerfully pay a little | 
more for their tea and coffee, to ensure the means į 
of rewarding their sons and the brave men who | 
had gone forth in a foreign land to fight in many a 
bloody field their country’s battles. No, there was | 
not one. The women, not to speak of the men, 
had too much patriotism not to be willing to en- | 
dure any sacrifice the service of the country might | 
require. Mr. McC.’s course was consistent; he had | 
voted foran increase of taxes, and he would vote for | 
an increase of pay to our armies, But how was it 
with the gentleman from New York? He had voted 
for the war; he had thrown upon the Executive 
the tremendous responsibility of conducting it, and 
in fine, had voted for more than fifty thousand men į 
to wage it in the field, yet he shrank himself from 
the petty responsibility of voting a tax on tea and 
coffee, to give effect to his measures. This cer- | 
tainly was a peculiar kind of patriotism. Tt was | 
one thing to vote supplies of men, who themselves | 
incurred the privations of the camp and the dan- 
` gers of the field, and quite another to vote supplies | 
of money on his own political responsibility. If 
the gentleman was prepared to share responsibility, į 
he certainly would be ready to vote all the sapplies, | 
whether of men or money, necessary for the vigor- | 
ous and successful prosecution of the war. i 

Mr. McC. admitted that our volunteers were ac- 
tuated by far higher and nobler motives than a | 
base regard to gain. They were impciled by a; 
noble sense of patriotism, by a zeal to redress their | 
country’s wrongs, and in part,.too, by that spirit of 
adventure which so strongly marked the character ; 
of our countrymen. But would the gentleman on | 
this account do them injustice? Would he refuse 
themadequate pay? Would he say that ten dol- | 
lars a month was too much? | 

Mr. McC. contended that ten dollars given to 
voluntcers was not more than equal to seven dol- 
lars given to regulars. The one left his business and | 
committed his capital, whatever it was, to the care | 
of another; he incurred various expenses which | 
the regular soldier did not; he furnished his own 
clothing, and had to pay for it three times the 
amount at which it was charged to the regulars. 
They were made the victims of the most shame- 
less extortion. Besides, the spirit and genius of 
republican institutions favored the employment of 
a volunteer force rather than a standing army. 


What, too, was the comparative value of the ser- 


vices of these men, by the side of those in some 
of our civil offices who were so much better paid. 
As to the public lands, no better disposition could 
poSsibly be made of them than to grant them in 
suitable quantities to our soldiers. Men who 
had risked their lives for the common defence, | 
who had won vast territories by their valor, were 
entitled to such just remuneration. ‘This policy |! 
would contribute to convert extensive wastes into 
cultivated and productive fields, and thus, while 
ministering to. individual comfort and indepen- 
dence, would, at the same timc, promote the gen- 
eral wealth and prosperity. This would give them 
to men who had risked their blood for the com- |i 
mon defence, and in their hands the land would | 
be rendered productive, and increase in value, and 
thus the general good be advanced. [Mr. McC. 
here indicated his intention of offering an amend- | 


i must be the certain result. 


ment, which he sent to the Clerk’s table, which |! 
gave to each volunteer a quarter section of land |; 
Subject to entry, and made his warrant not trans- || 
ferable until the patent should issue.] 'j 

Mr. JACOB THOMPSON said that he had ii 
now had time to put his amendment to the bill into i 
a proper shape; and he sent it in its modified form ij 
to be read at the Clerk’s table. 

Mr. T. said, that when gentlemen came fully to 
understand each other, he did not believe that i 
they would be found to differ much as to this bill. 
He presumed all would be willing to give a land į 
bounty to those who were discharged for inability, |; 
as they would to those who had served. He con- |} 
sidered this no more than just. | 

Mr. VINTON rose that he might explain what 
he believed would be the inevitable eflect of this 
bill on the credit of the country. If it should be 
left, however, in its shape as reported, it would 
receive his vote. He believed if the House could 
but be brought to consider scriously the practical 
effects of some of the amendments which had been | 
proposed, he felt assured they never would consent 
to adopt them. 

We had hitherto had two principal sources to I| 
which to look for the annual revenue for the sup- || 
port of government; one of these was the customs, | 
the other the public lands. There was no branch || 
of revenue so certain, so safely to be calculated on, || 
as that from the sales of the public lands. Now ij 
this bill proposed to issue to the volunteers a bounty || 
in land amounting in value to two hundred dollars |; 
to each man. 

Mr, JACOB THOMPSON reminded Mr. Vix- || 
ron that he must distinguish between land subject 
to private entry and land sold at auction. 

Mr. VINTON was fully aware of that distinc- 
tion; and he would now explain to the House how 
this bill would operate in practice. The Govern- | 
ment issued scrip to each volunteer to the value of | 
two hundred dollars. Supposing the war to end | 
the present year, it would have issued about fifty 
thousand such pieces of scrip. ‘We had seventeen 
thousand regulars now enlisted; and we had au- || 
thorized the enlistment of ten thousand more. This 
made twenty-seven thousand regular troops. Then 
we had aboutlwenty-six thousand volunteers mus- į] 
tered into service under the law of the last session, | 
which would make in all between fifty and sixty || 
thousand certificates to be issued. This would || 
cover eight millions of acres of land, which at one 


ji 

dollar twenty-five cents, would amount to ten mil- | 
lions of dollars. The scrip was to be without re- || 
striction as to its assignment, and it was to be taken || 
from any land open to entry, or any which had ! 
been ten years in market. This scrip, then, would || 
all come to the land offices to pay for land entered. | 
Now, Mr. V. would go on to show the great. 
difference between the provisions of this bill and © 
of the bounty law of the last war. _ . : 
Under this bill, the ink of the President’s signa- |) 
ture would scarce be dry before hundreds and hun- :| 
dreds of men would start for the army to be ready 3 
to buy up these warrants from the soldiers. Every || 
petty grocery, every sutler’s shop, all round the i; 


army where the soldiers were. accustomed to go, i 
would be filled with agents waiting eagerly to buy |! 
up these certificates. To say nothing of all the | 
yarious forms of fraud which would be practised | 
on the soldiers, they would, in a fair way, buy up ! 
all the warrants they could lay their hands on. | 
What next? These warrants for one hundred and | 
sixty acres of land would sell at various prices— |) 
some for $100, some $50, some perhaps for $150, || 
but all at a rate far under what the holders could | 
get for them at the land ofäces. ` 


The warrants thus procured would immediately 
be carried off to the various land offices, andin 
each of these offices there would ‘be, éither in the 


| person of the register or receiver himself, or some 


other, a broker who dealt in these certificates. 
When a farmer entered the land office to enter 
Government land for a farm for himself or his son, 
he would at once be touched on the elbow and càll- 
ed aside, and told thathe could get the same amount 
of land for a less price, and a warrant would ‘be 
sold to him on terms agreed on between hini-and 
the broker, and of course the cash entry he had 
intended would notbe made, Should this bill pass 
as now proposed, these warrants would so. meéet- 
the demand for Government land that that source 
of revenue would soon be entirely dried up. “This 
All the Jand revenue 
would come into the offices in the shape of these 
warrants. ) 

Mr. BOYD here rose to say that it was- his pur- 
pose to offer an amendment to the bill which should 
impose the same restrictions in the transfer of these 
certificates as are provided in an amendment which 
he saw by the papers had been proposed at the 
other end of the Capitol. 

Mr. FICKLIN suggested to Mr. Boyp a modi- 
fication of his amendment. 

Mr. CUMMINS here also stated his purpose to 
offer an amendment to the bill, (in the form of a 


‘ substitute,) which was read at length at the Clerk’s 


able. 

Mr. VINTON resumed. As these warrants 
would be on sale below par, they would supersede 
the cash entries of the public land, and in this way 
the Government would lose for the space of three 
or four years nearly the whole of the land revenue, 
which had usually averaged between two-and-a- 
half and three millions of dollars per annum. 
There would be the end of it; and if the war should 
continue till it had been necessary to issue one 
hundred thousand warrants instead of fifty thou- 
sand, this source of revenue would be deed up for 
six or seven years to come. 

This result had been forescen during the last war 


l when the bounty warrants were provided, and to 


meet it, the act provided that the warrants should 
he satisfied out of a peculiar locality, and nowhere 
else. Two millions of acres were to be taken in 
Michigan, two millions more in Illinois, and the 
same amount m Arkansas, (these being then Ter- 
ritories only.) These warrants, therefore, could 
not touch the sales of land within any of the States, 


| nor in any other Territories but these, nor in these 
| Territories themselves beyond the limits designa- 


ted by law. We had it in our power to do the 
same thing now; we might lay these warrants in 
Wisconsin or in Oregon, within a specific district 
to be surveyed for that purpose. Then the issue 
of the warrants would not interfere with the sale 
of the public lands. But as the bill now stood, 
the warrants might be laid anywhere, for they 
would be received as money. 

But there was another consideration of the most 


| serious moment, and that was, the effect of this bill 


in its practical operation on the public credit. If 
this war continued, we should have to rely on that 
credit to a large extent. A bill was coming up 
authorizing a loan of twenty-three millions, or 
the issue of treasury notes to that amount. To 
strengthen the public credit and induce capitalists 
to lend their money to the Government, that bill 
pledged the public lands of the Government as se- 
curity for the repayment. The proceeds of those 
Jands were set apart to meet the interest of the loan 
first, and then by degrees to pay off the principal. 
As this branch of revenue was more certain than 
any other, it was equal to the appointment of an 
annuity to the amount of two-and-a-half or three 
millions of doħars. This would be amply suffi- 
cient to sustain the public credit—to pay the inter- 
est as it should accrue and gradually to reduce the 
debt itself. The loan was to run for twenty years; 
but long before that time, the public lands would 
have paid off every dollar. . But should this bill 


| go into effect, he questioned if we should get the 


loan at all without giving other security. 

Mr. V. said his chief purpose had been to call 
the House to this view of the case. He entreated 
gentlemen well to consider the bearing of this bill 
upon the public eredit, to which resort must be had 
if the war was to go on. 

If the friends of the Administration, who. had 
the reins here in their hands, were willing to pass 
this bill without amendments, Mr. V. was pre- 
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pared to vote for it; and while it would be certainly 
and obviously better for the Government and for 
the credit of the country, he believed it would be 
better for the soldier himself. If the amendments 
proposed should be adopted, the result would be a 
greater and more widespread scene of speculation | 
than the country had ever witnessed before. Hej 
thought, however, it would be better to pass a law 
giving stock certificates, bearing an interest of six 
per cent., for the same amount as the soldier could 
get for hisland warrant. It would be just as well 
for the soldier, for in neither case would he him- 
self settle the land. The scrip would almost all go 
to speculators, | 

Mr. BOYD asked what was to prevent the same | 
sort of speculation in stock? 

Mr. VINTON replied, it would be prevented by 
the fact that the certificate of stock would be just | 
as good as a bank bill; and who ever heard of a | 
person’s selling a good bank note for less than its 
amount? Mr. V. said that if the House would 
consent to that plan, it would, in the first place, 
save the land revenue; secondly, it would save us 
a million of dollars; thirdly, it would maintain the 
public credit. 

As to the amendment proposed by the gentleman 
from Kentucky, [Mr. Boyn,] restricting the sale of 
the serip, if it was the same as that which had 
been offered in the Senate, it made the warrants 
not assignable: at all before the patent issued, nor 
for five years afterwards; and then it went on to 
designate in detail the rules of evidence, &c., in the 
transfer. On this, Mr. V. said that, in his opinion, 
the House had no power to impose such a restric- 
tion, {thad no authority to designate what should 
be the course pursued on the transfer, or what : 
should be the tenure of it. If the land must be 
located in a Territory, then indeed Congress might 
do it; but not as to land in any of the States. 
There, the moment Government parted with the 
title, the land must follow the State laws of trans- 
fer and descent, and the State laws of evidence ; 
must govern in all cases. In respect to Govern- 
ment land within any of the States, the General | 
Government had parted with the right of jurisdic- 
tion to the State authority: all it retained was the 
right of soil; when this passed to the soldier, the 
relation of the General Government to the land 
ceased—it was at an end. The State courts must 
settle all questions respecting it according to State 
laws. If, indecd, the State Legislature chose to 
acquiesce in restrictions imposed by Congress, it 
was all very well; but if they determined other- | 
wise, all legislation on the part of the House would ; 
be of no effect. 

Mr. BURT suggested the inquiry whether, if | 
the Government prescribed the conditions on which | 
the land should be held before any patent was is- | 
sued, when the patent did issue those conditions |; 
could not be imposed upon the patentee, he assent- | 
ing? To be sure, the land could uot be made forever | 
inalienable; but could not a just law become bind- ; 
ing upon him? 

Mr. VINTON replied that the General Gov- 
ernment having surrendered both right of juris- 
diction and right of soil, the land became neces- į 
sarily subject to the local jurisdiction of the State, | 
and all provisions and conditions contrary to that 
would be necessarily void. Suppose Congress | 
should declare that land should go to a man’s! 
widow instead of his heirs: if the State law di- 
rected a diferent course of descent, the land must 
follow the State law. 

Mr. McCLERNAND asked how, under a con- 
tract between the new States and the General 
Government, the Government could prevent the 
State from selling the land for taxes? 

Mr. VINTON said he had been just going to 
put that same question. No Government restric- || 
tion would go for anything. A question would 
be raised whether the title under the scrip would | 
be good: the speculators would avail themselves 
of this to depreciate the value of it in the hands of || 

the poor soldier, get his scrip for a song, and then | 
come here and get a remedial law, and put the : 
difference in their pockets. Ie knew that, on the | 


| 
| 
| 


tH 
i 


would be very beneficial to the soldier; but on 
that subject history was the best test of truth. 
The bounty law of 1812 had been carefully 
guarded, and yet the soldiers sold all their serip. 
The transfer, to be sure, was declared to be null 


i 


| 
| 


Ahes | ull, || which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
and the speculators took the serip under that risk, | Relations. 


? 


and hence got it for far below par—in some cases !| 


| ury notes, a loan, and for other purposes. 


as low as twenty dollars, then they came to Con- |: 
gress and got all the restrictions removed, and sold 
the land for its full value. That would be just the 
course of things again. Therefore Mr. V. was | 
opposed to imposing restrictions of any sort. Let | 
the soldier get for his warrant all he could. Sell 
it he would. Restrictions all amounted to noth- 
ing, because Congress never could be got to hold 
on to them. The land brokers knew that per- 
fectly, and they got the land, in the mean while, 
for next to nothing. Thus the soldier lost, the 
Government lost, and nobody gained but the spec- 
ulator. 

For these reasons, Mr. V. was in favor of leav- 
ing the warrants without restriction, and for con- 
fining them to a specific district of land, or else for 
the issue of stock. It was true, that if these war- 
rants were to be located in a limited district, the 
warrants would sink in price; and if the bill was 
left as it stood, the price would be better. But 
then they would dry up the land revenue and pre- 
vent our getting a loan. : 

Mr. V. regarded the bill as imperfect; yet, if no 
amendments were put upon it, it would receive his 
vote. Hehoped, however, the whole subject would 
be thoroughly examined; and that, if possible, this 
bill would be put in such a shape that, while its 
provisions were acceptable to the soldier, it should 
not become the means of drying up the land rev- 
enue of the Government, and operating injuriously 
on the national credit. 

Mr. CUMMINS went at large into a speech, 
which occupied nearly his allotted hour, in expla- 
nation of the substitute he had proposed to the 
bill, and in reply to Mr. Vinvow on certain points 
of his argument, in which Mr. C. differed from 
him. 

Mr. BELL obtained the floor, and has it for to- 
morrow. 

The committee rose, and the Chairman reported 
progress. 

Mr. HUNGERFORD gave notice, that at an 
early day he would ask leave to introduce a bill 
to provide for the deposite of all moneys received 
from customs and the public lands into the treas- 
ury, and for the payment of all persons engaged 
in collecting the same from the treasury, and for 
other purposes, 

Mr. BROCKENBROUGH asked leave to offer 
anamendment which he intended to propose, when 
in order, to the bill to authorize the issue of treas- 
It was 


i 


objected to. 
'The House then adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Tuespay, January 19, 1847. 


The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate 


| citizens of Charleston, South Carolina, asking that 
Charleston; which was referred to the Committee 
‘| on Commerce. 


t 5 : 
“from T. P. Gordon, asking com 


| san Coody, and other Cherokee Indians, asking to 
: a, | be indemnified for property destroyed by the Uni- 
face of the bill, these restrictions looked as if they || ted States troops; which was referred to the Com- 
‘i mittee on Indian Affairs. 


| zens of New Jersey, asking that mé@asures may be 


a communication from the War Department, con- 
taining a report from the Secretary of War, in reply 
o a resolution of the Senate, exhibiting the appro- 
priations made for the construction and the repair 
of roads, fortifications, and harbors, and for the 
improvement of rivers; which was laid on the ta- 


Mr. CALHOUN presented a memorial from the 


buoys may be placed at Santa Fé river and a light 
at Bull’s bay, and other lights in the harbor of 


Mr. JOHN M. CLAYTON presented a petition 
pensation for com- 
piling the revenue laws of the United States by 
direction of the Secretary of the Treasury; which 
was referred to the Committee of Claims. 

Mr. JARNAGIN presented a petition from Su- 


Mr. DAYTON presented a memorial from citi- 


adopted to obtain a speedy peace with Mexico; 


Mr. ATCHISON presented a memorial from 


the General Assembly of the State of Missouri, on 
the subject of post roads; which was referred to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
Mr. CASS presented additional documents in 
relation to the claim of Israel Canfield; which were 


; referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 


Mr. DIX presented a memorial from Edward 
Martin and others, asking indemnity for French 
spoliations prior to 1800; which was referred to the 
select committee on that subject. 

Mr. CORWIN presented a memorial from the 
Society of Friends, of Indiana, asking that meas- 
ures may be adopted fora speedy peace with Mex- 
1c0. 

On motion of Mr. CORWIN, the memorial was 
read, and referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations; and a moticn to print the memorial was 
referred to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. C. also presented a memorial from citizens 
of Ohio, asking for a grant of land to the Zanes- 
ville and Maysville Turnpike Company, to aid in 
completing that road; which was referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands, 


Mr. SEVIER, from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, reported a bill making further appro- 
priations to bring the existing war with Mexico to 
a close; which was read a first time. 

The bill makes an appropriation of three millions 
of dollars, for the purpose of discharging any ex- 
traordinary expenses which may be incurred in 
bringing the war to a conclusion; to be applied 
under the direction of the President, who shall 
cause an account of the expenditure thereof to be 
laid before Congress. 

Mr. S. gave notice that he should call up the 
| bill for consideration at an early day. ` 
Mr. WOODBRIDGE, from the Committee on 
| Public Lands, reported a bill in addition to the 
| several resolves, ordinances, and acts of Congress, 
providing for, or relative to, the grant of bounty 
| lands to the officers and soldiers of the Revolution 
upon the continental establishment; which was 
read a first time. 

Mr. ASHLEY, from the Committee on Pen- 
sions, reported a bill for the relief of Peter Engles, 
senior; which was read a first time. 

Mr. ASHLEY, from the Committee on Public 
Lands, reported the bill to grant to the State of 
Louisiana certain lands for internal improvement, 
without amendment, with a recommendation that 
it do pass. 

Mr. R. JOHNSON, from the Committee of 
| Claims, reported a bill to authorize the settlement 
| of the accounts of Joseph Nourse, deceased; which 
was read a first time. 

Mr. MORELIEAD, from the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads, reported a bill for the 
| relief of Joseph F. Caldwell; which was read a 
| first time. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs, reported a joint resolution autho- 
rizing the purchase of additional land for the use 
of the United States armory at Harper’s Ferry; 
which was read a first time. 

Mr. CASS, from the Committee on Foreign Re- ` 
lations, made an unfavorable report on the claim 
m William M. Blackford, late chargé to New Gren- 
ada. 

Mr. TURNEY, from the Committee on Pat- 
ents, made an unfavorable report on the petition of 
Ross Winans. 

Mr. RUSK, on leave, introdced a bill to estab- 
lish additional post routes in Texas; which was 
read a first and second time, and referred to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


On motion of Mr. ARCHER, the Vice PRESI- 
DENT was instructed to communicate to the Gov- 
ernor of Virginia the death of Mr. PENNYBACKER. 


MILITARY BILL AND BOUNTY LANDS. 


Mr, BENTON, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to whom was recommitted the bill from the 
House to raise for a limited period an additional 
military force, with instructions to bring in an 
amendment granting one hundred and sixty acres 
of land to the officers of the volunteer corps, and 
the non-commissioned officers, musicians, and pri- 
vates, serving or to serve in the army employed in 
Mexico, reported the following amendment: 

Phat to each non-commissioned officer, musician, and 


| private of the regulars, volunteers, and militia, who hasen- 


gaged or shall engage to serve for twelve months or during 
the war with Mexico, and who shail actually serve for the 
term of one year, if the war shall so Jong, unless killed or 
dying in service, or discharged for disability incurred in the 
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service, there shall be granted one quarter section of land, 
to be located on any public lands liable to entry at private 
sale. 7 

“BEC. s And be it further enacted, That all sales, gifts, 
devises, agreements, bonds, or powers to sell any of said 
lands, and all liens or transfers of the same, whether private 
or jadicial, made at ay time-belore the issuing of the patents 
for said land, shall he deemed a fraud upon this act, and 
shall be null and void; and no patents shall issue until 
seven years after the said land shall have been located, and 
every patent shall be issued in the name of the man who 
earned the land, whether dead or alive, and witha clause 
in addition to his heirs at law and widow, if he is dead; 
and the grantee, or his heirs at law, or his widow, or any 
one of his heirs at law, may, at any time, and without let or 
hinderance from any statute of limitation, reeover possession 
of the same from any pretended purchaser or holder, under 
any species of title, private or judicial, founded on any 
transaction before the issuing of the patent, and shall recover 
damages for rents and mesne profits for the whole time that 
the said holder may have been in pi sion, or others 
should have been in possession under whom he holds; the 
said damages and mesne profits to inure to the benefit of the 
heir or heirs, or widow, who shall be at tie trouble and ex- 
pense of ejecting the possessor; but the land so recovered 
shall belong to all the heirs, and the widow, if there is one, 
whether they joined in the suit or not. And in any trial 
under this act, the sole question to be entertained 
court shail be oneof identity of the grantee or of 
or widowhood, under the laws of the State where sa 
lies; and no evidence of any purchase, or pretended pur- 
chase, whether by agreement or under judgment or execu- 
tion sales made before the issuing of the patents, shall be 
suffered to be produced in court. 

4 Bec. —, And be it further enacted, That upon the death 
of any person entitied to land under this act, before theiszu_ | 
ing of the patent, all the rights meder this act shall descend 
to his widow and heirs at law, if he leaves a widow, and to 
ais heirs at law if he leaves none, to be held and divided 
among them according to tlie laws of the State in which the 
said land lies.” 

The amendment having been read— . 

Mr. BENTON observed that the points to which 
the committee had directed their attention were— 
first, the degree or length of service which should 
entitle these non-commissioned officers, musicians, 
and privates, for whose benefit these grants were 
intended, to participate in the bounty; and, in 
reference to this, it had been agreed that the 
amendment should be so worded as to include 
those who should serve for twelve months under 
an engagement to serve that long, as well as those 
who served under an engagement to serve during 
the war. Upon the next point—and it was one | 
upon which a diversity of opiifion prevailed in the | 
committee—it had been determined to obviate all 
difficulty by making the inalienability of the land 
extend to a period of seven years, prior to the ter- 
mination of which period no patent should be 
issued; and that it should then be issued in the 
name of the person entitled to the grant, without 
regard to the fact whether he were living or other- 
wise, in order to make sure that the land should 
go to those of his widow or next of kin, for 
whose benefit, in the case of his decease, it was 
intended. ; 

Mr. HUNTINGTON desired to hear theamend- 
ment read again, > 

It was accordingly again read. 

sets : © 

Mr. BENTON said the committee, having been 
more occupied with the substance than with the 
form, had, he perceived, omitted to give to the | 
clauses of the amendment the form of sections. 
He desired that the Seeretary would take the trou- 
ble to arrange the sections. 4 

Mr. BERRIEN remarked that the attention 
of the Senate seemed now to be directed to the 
propriety of imposing restrictions upon the aliena- 
tion of these grants, as proposed by the report of 
the committee. He was disposed to think that 
the report proposed a more efficient mode of re- | 
straining alienations than that which was provided | 
for inthe original proposition upon the subject. | 
But he did not understand, from the observations | 
of the chairman of the Military Committee, thatthar 
portion of the instructions to the committee which | 
required a provision to be inserted for granting the 
bounty to the commissioned officers of the volun- 
teer corps bad been complied with. His own | 
opinion was, that those officers were eminently | 
entitled to the bounty which was contemplated to | 
be given to those who were ‘serving in a mili- 
tary capacity in Mexico. The distinction between 
officers of the regular army and the officers of vol- 
unteer corps was too obvious to require remark. 
If it were said that the pay of the officers of the 
volunteer corps was sufficient without any further 
inducement, he thought it might be very safely 
answeréd that the expenses of those gentlemen 
excecded their receipts; and he could see no reason 
why they should be placed in a situation where 


they would be compelled’ to expend miore than |i there is a manifest difference betw 


= corps. 
which the sense of the Senate has been taken, so | 


their pay, and, at the sanie timé, bé deprived of 
this bounty. Many of them, he was informed, 
had incurred considerable expense in raising their 
companies. 

Mr. B. moved toamend the amendment reported 
by the committee, by inserting the words * offi- 
cers of the volunteer corps.” 

Mr. BENTON. ‘Then I shall move to amend 
it by adding the officers of the regular army. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is al- 
ready an amendment to an améndment. 

Mr. BENTON. Well, sir; it can come in af- 
terwards. 
the Senate had been already very clearly indicated, 
not by a formal vote, but by its acts, not to grant 
lands to the officers of the army. Such a propo- 
sition was included in the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, but it was after- 
wards struck out, and the committee considered 
themselves limited to grants to the non-commis- 
sioned officers, musicians, and privates. 

Mr. BERRIEN. Dot understand the honor- 
able Senator that there was nothing contained in 
the instructions to the committee directing the 
officers of volunteer corps to be included?” The 
instructions were so amended, I recollect, upon 


i my own motion, 


Mr. BENTON replied that the committee acted 
upon the instructions as they remembered them; 
the instructions themselves were never opened, as 
they had the subject in their minds. 

The reading of the instsuctions was called for, 
and they were read by the Secretary. 

Mr. BENTON. Yes, it is there; it is all there, 
sir. The committee, as I said before, never open- 
ed the instructions, and if they had been opéned, 
and réad by the committee, 1 should still have 
been agiiinst such a provision; and if it should be 
now inserted upon the motion of the Senator, I 
shall immediately move to insert also the officers 
of the regular army, because 1 can never consent 
that one class of officers shall be included and not 
the other. In the last war bounty lands were 
granted to privates, but not to the officers. If we 
put in the volunteer officers, we ought to include | 
all the others. The services rendered are the 
same; and, if killed, the sacrifice is the same. 
There ought to be no distinction. But L am op- 
posed to extending the grant to commissioned 
officers, first, because it has never been done in 
our service; and, in the next place, because there 
is no earthly occasion for it. If the Senator from 
Georgia had filled the post of chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, and seen the’ mul- 
titude of applications which were made’ for com- 
missions in the service, he would have been satis- 
fied that there was no necessity for increasing the 
inducements. If the Senator could have but a 
glimpse of the multitude of applications for com- 
missions, he would see that there was not the 
slightest necessity for additional inducements. 

r. BERRIEN. If l had the honor, which I 
scarcely ever expect to attain, of standing in the 
high position of chairman ot’ the Military Com- 
multee 

Mr. BENTON. You would find it more of a 
trouble than an honor, sir. 

Mr. BERRIEN. IfI had the honor of standing 
in that relation ta any other committee, however | 
much I might be embarrassed by the multitude of į 
duties pressing upon me, if a bill was recommitted 


| to that committee with precise and positive instruc- | 


tions, I should think it my duty to pay some obe- 

dience to such instructions, whatever might be my | 
individual opinions. Now, the bill in this case | 
was recommitted with instructions to the commit- 
tee to report an amendment, providing, among 
others, for grants of land to officers of volunteer | 
I apprehend that this is a question on 


as to be binding upon the committee; and perhaps 
the more regular course would have been, instead 
of making the motion which I have made, to move 
arecommitment of the bill with the original in- 
structions. But it appeared to meto be the more 
expeditious mode to move at once an amendment 
calculated to carry into effect the already expressed 
views of the Senate in giving those Instructions. 


Sir, we are not now discussing, nor is it in order ! 


for me perhaps to do so, the claim of the officers of 
the regular army, to be placed upon the same foot- 
ing with those of the volunteér corps in relation to 
this bounty. But I may be permitted to say that 
een them. Fhe 


I, for one, thought that the sense of | 


regular officer had selected his occupation. for life, 

e is not called on to sacrifice his interests when 
war takes place. He is still pursuing his’ stated 
occupation, although in a different field; while the 
volunteer officer, when éalled into the field, is com- 
i| pelled to abandon his ordinary calling, and rake 
j| Sacrifices in common with the private soldiers, and 
l! is subjected in many cases to incur large expenses’ 
in- raising their companies before entering upon 
service, : 

Mr. BENTON said it was true that this matter 
formed a part of the instructions which were sent 
to the committee; but itamust be remembered that 
there were seven or eight different amendments 
referred to that committee, from which, in the 
exercise of their judgment, they were to forinan 
amendment to the bil]. It was necessary that they 
should examine all those amendments, and from 
them form such a provision as seemed to themi best 
calculated to produce the result which was desired; 
and the exact truth was, that the committee, acting 
upon their knowledge of those various propositions 
to amend, had overlooked this particular, because 
it happened to make but slight impression on their 
minds. No one seemed to have thought of it; at 
least he had not. The gentleman had, however, 
named the proper remedy, which was a motion to 
recommit the instructions. He apprehended that 
there was but one single reason for the distinction 
which the Senator desired to make between the 
officers of the regular army and of the volunteer 
corps, and it was, that the volunteer officers could 
vote at the elections, while the officers of the regu- 
lav army could not. Under the operation of this 
policy, the officer who had been but seven years 
atthe Military Academy was to be treated as less 
meritorious than the volunteer officer of a year’s 
standing. 

Mr. BERRIEN said he understood the honor- 
able chairman of the Military Committee to put 
himself upon this ground, that the members of the: 
committee retained in their minds the instructions 
given by the Senate upon this question, and there- 
fore did not open them; and not having read the 
instructions of the Senate to discover what they 
were required to do, he therefore opposed a motion 
which sought to enforce those instructions which 
the committee had overlooked. If this were a rule 
‘| of action for the Senate, if this were a course of 
argument which could avail, yet the Senator from 
Missouri had already offered very clear evidence 
that it was an insufficient ground upon which to 
act; for, until the instructions were referred to and 
read, the matter had escaped his recollection alto~ 
gether that any such instruction had been given. 
The Senator also afforded additional evidence, in 
the observations which he had made, that the ree- 
ollection of the committee was aninsufficient ground 
of reliance, when hé attributed to him the paternity 
of this particular proposition. It was originally 
contained in the resolution to amend, which was 
offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania, which 
amendment was modified by the Senator himself, 
by striking out the provision relating to officers, 
| but it was contained in the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina, and distinctly presented 
to the Senate, before he himself had the honor of 
submitting any motion upon the subject. He had 
afterwards moved to amend the instructions, by 
inserting this provision, because it accorded with 
his own views. 

He had supposed that there was an essential dif- 
ference between calling a man to pursue his proper 
occupation, only changing the field of his opera- 
tions, and taking an individual from the walks of 
civil life, and breaking up all his accustomed habits 
and pursuits. The law specifies the rewards of 
the regular officer, and he was willing to increase: 
those rewards ina proper way. Although this pro- 
position was not his offspring, he was in-favor of 


i 


a: > 
| giving the land to the volunteer officers. 


Mr. BENTON replied that the Senator from 
l! Georgia thought that the committée had been nep- 

ligent in not obeying the instructions of the Senate, 
and regarded this as an act of disobedience, which 
required a light and delicate punishment, a small 
ffair of switching; and he had directed his attack 
gainst him, (Mr. B.,) as chairman, who was like- 
‘ly to get more kicks than coppers. They were 
|| to be forced, like unwilling servants, to do their 
i work. The Senator from Georgia had discovered 
|i the paternity of the amendment, and says the Sen- 
|| ator from North Carolina is the father of the brat. 
|i If so, hé-had behaved in- a very unnatural manner, 


a 
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for he had taken no more notice of his child than 
if it was a bastard. He had neglected, deserted it; 
and then the Senator from Georgia had taken up 
the castaway, and pressed it to his bosom and 
nourished it. 

Mr. B. had hoped that the delay of this bill was 
over, He had brought in the amendment, be- 
lieving that it embraced those points which the 
Senate had decided on. The bounty was well se- 
cured; the views of the Senate, as far as he could 
sec, were fairly carried out, and he was in hopes 
there would be no more delay. Now the whole 
case was again thrown open. If the Senator from 
Georgia gets the volunteer officers included, he 
would urge the claim of the regular officers; and 
however moderately the war with Mexico might 
go on, he would go in for a long and moderate 
debate. 


Mr. CRITTENDEN said that the amendment, 


as reported by the committee, did not altogether || 


accord with his views, nor did he believe it was 
the best that might be adopted, on this subject. 
There was a very great diversity of opinion in the 
committee, as well as in the Senate itself. The 
exception now taken was, that the committee had 
neglected the instructions which were given to 
them, by omitting to include in the list of those to 
whom bounty lands should be given the officers of 
volunteer companies. For himself, he could only 
say that other questions were of so much more 
interest and importance that he did not really 
know that they bad reccived such instructions. 
This he frankly acknowledged, and he confessed 
that he was himself satisfied on this point that it į 
was not necessary that we should stimulate our 

countrymen by bounties to the extent that this 

proposition would go. Officers were rewarded by 

honors, by brevets; they stood in a position to 

acquire aud receive honors, and did not look for 

anything beyond, He did not think, therefore, it 

was necessary they should be included. In regard 

to the restraints npon alienation, there was a diver- 

sity of opinion; he himself preferred the granting 

of scrip in place of granting the land itself. So 

far as these restraints upon alienation were con- 

cerned, they diminished the value of the gift, and 

it was his preference to give something more easily 

convertible into money. 

Mr. BADGER said it seemed proper that he 
should give some explanation—being a member of 
the Military Committee—of the fact that the amend- 
ment reported to the Senate did not correspond 
with the instructions given to the committee. He 
was not in the situation of the chairman of the 
committec, of not knowing that such instructions 
had been given. Ele was aware of the fact, 
although he did not look at the instructions after 
the subject was referred to the committee, because 
he thought he understood precisely the duties which 
had been assigned to them. He was absent, too, 
from one of the meetings of the committee, but 
knowing that instructions had been given, and the | 
details being left to the chairman of the committee, | 
he supposed they would be made to conform to the 
instructions. The great question before the com- 
mittee was, in the first place, whether these dona- 
tions of land should be rendered inalienable at all; 
if inalienable, in what mode, and for what length 
of time. He was now, as when he intimated his 
opinion on the subject the other day, very clearly | 
of opinion that every restraint on the power of | 
alienation over the land which was given to the 
soldier was an injury, and nota benefit. It clearly 
lessened its value, if he were unable to dispose of | 
it. He had always been of opinion, that so far || 
from this inalienability preventing the interest of 
the soldier from suffering from the operations of į 
these speculators, it would only have the effect of || 
making him the victim to larger exactions, to an- |} 
swer the cupidity and to guard against the risks | 
ineurred by those who purchased. But the ma- 
jority of the committee, being of the opinion that į 
some restraints upon the power of alienation were | 
necessary, they all agreed that the form proposed | 
by this Lill was better than any other. He was in 
favor of conferring this bounty upon the officers of || 
the volunteer corps, and he would vote, therefore, | 
for the amendment of the Senator from Georgia; | 
and he would also vote for including the officers of | 
the reguler army, if it were thought necessary that | 
they should be added, though he did not himself 
think that there was the same necessity for making 
sueh provision for them. 

The volunteer officers were called from their! 


| He could not remove to settle on it, nor could he 


| among the laboring population; and he here de- | 


| he could make the grant administer to the necessi- 


homes and their business to give their time to the 

public service. They did not mean to become |; 
professional soldiers. In many sections of the 
country companies have been raised by active, 
spirited young men, whose influence had filled up ;! 
the ranks; and it was evident, in several material 
respects, that the volunteer officers stood on a dif- 
ferent footing than the officers of the regular army. 
As bad already been said by the Senator from 
Kentucky, the officers of the regular army were j 
honored with brevets; they receive eminence in the 
military service—which were not extended to the 
volunteer officers; and hence it was not necessary to 
give them this land bounty. The voluntcer officer, 
on returning to his home at the end of the war, | 
ceased to be an officer; they had not before them a 
long perspective of honorary advancement, which 
belonged to the Government officers who devote | 
their lives to the public service. Give this land | 
bounty to officers of the regular army, and it would 
not be suitable to their circumstances on the terms | 
now proposed. Forthey would give to each of these 
officers a quarter section of land, which for seven | 
years he could not obtain any advantage from. 


sell it. Elis place of location depended not on him- 
self, but on the commander-in-chief of the army; 
and therefore to him the grant would be useless. 
But the condition of the officer of the volunteer 
corps was very different. He could settle where 
he pleased at the close of the war, and, therefore, 


ties of himself and his fainily. 

Mr. BENTON intimated that the gentleman had 
fallen into an error. The regular oficer could go | 
to work on the land as soon as he pleased. y% 

Mr. BADGER said the Senator had misunder- 
stood him. Hie did not mean to say that the reg- 
ular officer had no legal power to go; but that, being 


an officer, his location was dependent on the War |}! 


Department. 

Mr. BENTON was understood to say, that 
many of the officers had children, and some of 
them grandchildren, by whom the land could be 
occupied and cultivated. But how, he asked, were 
they employed? A bill came from the House of 
Representatives. What sort of a bill was it? It 
was a bill to increase the regular army—to add to | 
the regular military establishment of the United 
States. In all its features and all its terms it was 
a regular army bill. But they had thrown down 
that bill, and gone to work on volunteers. The 


gentlemen opposite proposed that this bill for the |) 


regular army should leave out the officers of the | 
regular army, for which branch of the service it | 
was designed to provide, and put into it the volun- 
teer officers, who had nothing to do with it. In| 
the estimation of Senators, it appeared that twelve || 
months’ service was more meritorious than the | 
f . 7 : | 
service of a long life. Now, he was in favor of 
giving this land to the private soldier, on the prin- | 
ciple of making a present to a man who would go 
upon it and cultivate the ground. He did it on, 
the principle of making a distribution of the soil 


clared that he was ready to vote a tract of land to 

every laboring man; but he was not willing to vote 

land to those that would not work it. i 
Mr. BERRIEN briefly explained his object to 

be, to make the report conform to the instructions 

of the Senate, and not to occasion any delay. He 

then asked for the yeas and nays on the motion. 
‘The yeas and nays were ordered. 


whose benefit it was intended. But he rose to sa 

that, in his humble opinion, it was due to the 
mover of this proposition—it was due to the au- 
thority of the Senate itself, that the amendment 
should be put in, so that the bill should stand pre- 
cisely where it would have stood if the members 
of the committee had recollected that there had 
been such instructions. He was disposed to throw 
no censure upon the committee; there were a great 
many amendments moved, and it was not extraor- 
dinary that this particular mattcr should have been 
overlooked. But, most undoubtedly, if the com- 


' mittee had known there were such instructions, 


and omitted to put them in, it would be an act of 
the deepest disrespect to the Senate. Under this 
impression, though opposed to the proposition, he, 
for one, should give his decided vote to put the 
amendment where it would have been if the com- 
mittee had remembered the instructions. 

Mr. BENTON expressed some astonishment at 
the course the Senator from South Carolina had 
intimated he should pursue, but his remarks were 
inaudible in the gallery. He was understood to 
say that, if the motion of the Senator from Geor- 
| gia prevailed, that provision would become a part 
| of the bill by act of the Senate, and could not 
be again dissented from. The proper mode, he 
thought, would be to send it back to the commit- 
tee, and he now made that motion. 

Mr. CALHOUN said he was not in the habit 
| of doing anything without due reflection. He 
might have been mistaken as to the stage in which 
this bill was now. But he had spoken under the 
impression that it was before the Senate as in com- 
mittee of the whole; if so, an amendment could 
be inserted, and the Senate would have an oppor- 
tunity to strike out that amendment; or, at least, 
to record its vote upon it when the bill was taken 
out of committee, It was a point, however, which 
he never could yield, that the bill should be made 
to conform to the instructions given to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BENTON. The Senator from South Car- 
olina makes it a question of revoli—a question of 
revolt, sir; of disobedience to the Senate; of rebel- 
lion, for which the committee is to be reprimanded 
by the Senate. Are we children building cob- 
houses? Is this Senate, by a grave vote, to put in 
an amendment, and immediately to knock it out? 
And that for the purpose of showing the commit- 
tee that the Senate will make them obey? For that. 
is the ground upon which the Senator puts it—of 
disobedience, of revolt, of disrespect; and it is in 
this way that the Senate is to chide the committee, 
like children putting chips upon one another’s 
head and knocking them off. lt was a very puerile 
mode of proceeding. The appropriate motion is, 
to reinstruct the committee. I move to recom- 
mit the instructions; and, in the meantime, sir, I 
i say again that the committee acted like men of 


t business. 


Mr. CALHOUN. I am not apt to be excited 
or to be puerile. There is no puerility about it; 
there is no accusation of revolt. The majority of 
the coinmittee themselves sustained him in the 
view he took. But it was the Senator from 
Missouri himself who set up the authority of the 
committee, and justified his disobedience to the 
instructions of the Senate. The Senator himself 
seemed to take the responsibility. I only said 
that if the disobedience was intentional, it was a 
disrespect to the Senate, I only claim now that 
we should do what would have been done if the 


Mr. CAMERON said the substantial matter 
which he desired was to give a quarter-section of |! 
land to the non-commissioned officers, musicians, || 
and privates; but he should nevertheless vote for |; 
the motion of the gentleman from Georgia. i 

Mr. BENTON denied that the committee was | 
obnoxious to any censure at all. The committee 
had acted like men of business. They had enter- |! 
tained and decided upon the precise points which ji 
had engaged the attention of the Senate. | 

Mr. CALHOUN asked for the reading of the | 
instructions to the committee. ! 
. They were again read. 

Mr. CALHOUN said he was not in favor of the 
amendment now proposed, and he doubted very 
much whether he should be able to bring himself 
to vote for any such provision for granting bounty 
lands, They had had a good deal of experience 
on this subject, and the result of that experience 
was, that it was the very worst mode, both for the 
treasury and for the soldiers and volunteers for }! 


i 
| 
| 


j 


| committee had not made an oversight. This is due 


to the Senate. 

Mr. BENTON denied that there was any revolt 
on the part of the committee, and maintained that 
the Senator from South Carolina was not justified 
in charging the committee with an act of disrespect 
towards the Senate. He took the whole upon 
himself; and he was astonished to find, having for 
seven-and-twenty years discharged the dutics ap- 
pertaining to him asa public man with diligence, 
that he was now, for the first time, arraigned be- 
fore the world for neglecting the business of the 
Senate; and it was brought to a question by yeas 
and nays whether he should be chastised. He 
had moved to recommit the instructions, and upon 
that motion he asked the yeas and nays. He also 
asked the yeas and nays upon the’ gentleman’s 
proposition; and if it were carried, and the amend- 
ment put in, he would ask the yeas and nays on 
striking it out. 

Mr. CALHOUN said that, as the Senator had 
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himself agreed to do the thing which he deemed 


puerile, he (Mr. C.) should vote for his proposi- 


tion when in order. 


Mr. MANGUM said he regretted to see any 
sensibility upon this subject on the part of any 
He | 


Senators. e could see no occasion for it. 
could not see that any imputation was designed to 


be cast upon the chairman of the committee, or 


upon the committee itself. The matter had merely 
escaped their recollection. 
attention had been drawn to it, they would have 
felt themselves bound to conform to the instruc- 
tions. Every Senator knew how the business had 
been pressed to get this question disposed of—to 
get a final vote upon it. 
the recommitment, and, as at present advised, he 
should vote against the proposition out and out. 
Mr. BUTLER said he was not very familiar 
with the parliamentary practice. He merely rose 
to inquire if it were necessary, in order to intro- 
duce the amendment proposed by the Senator from 


thought the subject had undergone as full discus- 
sion as if the bill had contained the provision in 
the first instance. He thought that this amend- 
ment ought to have stood entirely upon its own 
merits, and that the passage of the army bill ought 
not to be delayed by attaching to it this subject. 


As his views differed from those of the Senator 


from Georgia on this subject, he would give his 


He supposed, if their 


Ee would vote against | 


should pass to-day, and the troops be raised and 
sent to Mexico. It was important this bounty 
land provision should be in this very bill, in ordér 
‘| to induce soldiers to enlist and volunteers to enrol. 
|| They will not, especially after the opposition indi- 
i cated in Congress to this bounty land provision, 
ii rely on the liberality of Congress to pass such pro- 
vision in a separate law. It should be in this bill. 
Insert it, and pass the bill immediately, and you 
will have your army full in thirty days. 

| _ He was in favor of the Senate acting now; it had 
|| the bill and all the offered amendments before it; 
i| it could adopt what it considered best, and reject 
| those a majority thought impolitic. Ale trusted 
| the bill would be settled and passed to-day,and sent 
|! to the House of Representatives. f 

l Aftera few words between Mr. Baperr and 
| Mr. Benton, the motion to recommit was nega- 
tived unanimously. 


i) YEAS—None. 
it 
Georgia, that the bill should be recommitted? He | 


NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Ashley, Atchison, Ather- 
ton, Badger, Bagby, Benton, Bernen, Breese, Bright, Butler, 
Calboun, Cameron, Cass, Chalmers, Cilley, Joba M. Clayton, 


i| Thomas Clayton, Colquitt, Corwin, Crittenden, Davis, Day- 
i 2 bdpa > > > 
i; ton, Dix, Evans, Fairfield, Greene, Hannegan, Houston, 


Huntington, Jarnagin, Johnson of Louisiana, Jolmson of 
Maryland, Lewis, Mangum, Miller, Niles, Pearee, Rusk, 
H Sevier, Simmons, Speight, Sturgeon, “ ney, Upham, 
ii Webster, Westcott, Woodbridge, and Yulec—50, 

The question then recurred on the motion of the 
! Senator from Georgia to insert the words, ‘ com- 
i missioned officers of volunteer companies.” 


settler? Why, he has concerns to attend to on the 
coast. -He may be a mechanic, whose-business is 
in cities, or in the interior of the older States. > He 
did not go into the service with such a view. Tf; 
then, the soldier was to be recompensed, let it be'a 
recompense that he can turn to use. In his (Mr. 
W.’s) judgment, such a proposition would tend to. 
secure inlistments quicker, which was. the. object 
contemplated. At the proper time, without en- 
larging upon it now, he should move to strike out: 
of the bill everything that imposes restraints or 
restrictions, for he desired the bill to be confined to 
this: that when the term of service expires, a cer- - 
tificate for land shall be given. : 

Mr. BAGBY called for the yeas and. na 
the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and, being 
taken, resulted—yeas 26, nays 26, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Badger, Berrien, Breese, Bright, 
Calhoun, Cameron, Cass, Chalmers, Colquitt, Corwin, Day- 
ton, Hannegan, Jarnagin, Johnson of Louisiana; Johnson 
of Maryland, Lewis, Mangum, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, 
Rusk, Simmons, Stargcon, Westcott, and Woodbridge—26. | 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Bag- 
by, Benton, Butler, Cilley, J. M. Clayton, Thomas Clayton, 
Crittenden, Davis, Dix, Evans, Fairfield, Greene, Houston, 
Huntington, Niles, Pearee, Sevier, Speight, Turney, Upham, 
Webster, and Yulee—96. 

The Presiding Officer voted in the negative. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CORWIN said he believed it was now in 
order to move to strike out the bill and insert a 


yson. 


reasons for the course he took. The great object 
of giving bounty lands to the soldiers was to en- ; 
courage enlistments. He was willing that it should 
be given to them, provided it was sufficiently 
guarded; but he was unwilling to offer to major 
generals, brigadier generals, and commanders of 


: Mr. WEBSTER said, on this question of giving 
i land bountiesto the officers, whether of the regular 
|: army or volunteers, he entirely concurred with the 
ji Senator from South Carolina. He thought the 
| distinction made by that Senator was well founded. 
1 li The object was to obtain the service of the private 
the army, the same sort of bounty which was |: soldier in the ranks of the army and in the volun- 
given to the common soldier. ‘Chey would not |!| teer corps. It had been found in our service here- 


thank them for any such bounty. He would vote |; tofore, and it was found here now, and was likely 
against the motion to recommit the bill, or to in- 


substitute. He therefore moved to strike out, and 
insert the following: 


“ That each non-commissioned officer or privaté enlisted 
in the regular army, or regularly mustered in any volunteer 
eompany, who has served or may serve during the present 
war with Mexico, and who shall, at the end of his term of 
service, receive-an honorable discharge, shall be entitled to 
receive a certificate or warrant from the War Department 
for one hundred and sixty aeres of land, which may be loca- 
ted by the warrantee, his heirs, or legal representatives, at 
any land office in the United States, in one body, in con- 


sert the amendment. 

Mr. BENTON said he should vote against it 
also; but he made the motion, for he felt bound to 
make it after what had taken place in the Senate. 
He hoped he should have an opportunity of show- 
ing himself both industrious and subordinate. 

Mr. CALHOUN said, if the Senator did not 
support his own motion, he (Mr. ©.) certainly 
should not do it. 

Mr. BENTON. I shall vote againstit, sir. 

Mr. WESTCOTT said he intended to vote 
against the motion to recommit the bill, whatever 
the instructions, but for reasons somewhat differ- 
ent from those advanced by some other Senators. 
When the motion to recommit was made the other 
day, he opposed it, because, as he then stated, he 
believed it would occasion delay, and wnnecessary 
delay. He then said, if the Military Committce 
did not make a report in regard to these bounty 
lands which conformed to the opinions of a ma- 
jority of the Senate on this subject, that Senators 
would offer substitutes for the amendments of 
the committee. Now, for his part, he did not care 
what the committee reported; if it did not suit his 


views, he would seek to modify it till it did suit, if 


he could do so under the rules, and he saw no dif- 
ficulty in that regard. It was not proper, on this 
discussion of this motion to recommit, to give the 
reasons that influenced him as to his support or 
opposition of the various propositions before the 


Senate; but he might say that he was in favor of 


giving the volunteers, and regular soldiers, and the 
company officers of volunteers, and none others, 
one hundred and sixty acres of land; and he was 
in favor of protecting them from speculators; and 


he was in favor of the provision on this subject 
reported by the committee, as well because he 
thought it just to protect the volunteers and sol- | 
diers, as because another effect would be, that the | 
lands in the new States would be settled up sooner; 
and he hoped the Senate would refuse to recommit 
the bill, would forthwith go on and consider the 
bill and amendments proposed, and adopt such | 
provisions as a majority of the Senate deemed wise 
and proper. Ile wished it to be known that the 
friends of the bounty land proposition had from 
the very first opposed all delay; that they had ad- 
vocated and urged the speedy passage of the ten 
regiments bill. ‘They had not retarded it an hour. 
His friend, the Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 
Camenron,] and those who agreed with him, had 
all resisted everything tending’ to hamper or em- 
barrass the passage of the bill one moment. 

It was all-important that this ten regiments bill 


| 
j 
i 
[i 
i 
| 
i 
i 


i to inlist. 


to be found hereafter, as in other countries, that 
something in the way of bounty to induce the in- 
| listment of private soldiers for any considerable 
| period of service was essentially necessary. Some 
gentlemen in the Senate would recollect how.high 
‘not only a land bounty but a money bounty was 
proposed to be carried towards the close of the last 
| war with England. He might be mistaken, for it 
| was a matter which he had not recently recurred 
| to—but his impression was that it was more than 
i one hundred dollars of money bounty to the private 
i who inlisted into the service of the country. 

| [Some Senator remarked that the sum was one 
| hundred and twenty dollars.] : 

| Mr. WEBSTER. Well, one hundred and twen- 
| ty dollars, half of which was paid down at the 


recruit joined the regiment or corps to which he 
į was destined. 

| While Mr. W. was up, to save the necessity of 
| hearing from him again on this subject, he would 


|| remark, that while he did not think it was accord- 


ng to the practice, or wise, to offer bounties to 


i: officers of any grade, yet if it was intended, as he 


| presumed it was, to fill the ranks of the regiments 
|| speedily, theginducement to inlist in this bill was 
|| not enough—clearly, decidediy, not enough. 

i, One word as to the restraints on alienation, Ac- 
| cording to the views which the honorable chairman 
: of the Committee on Military Affairs takes of it, 
iit might be very proper. That Senator looked 
i upon it asa present made to a workingman, who 
|| would go and cultivate the western country. But 
| he (Mr. W.) supposed they were not now en- 
gaged in considering the best means of populating 


| 
| the western country, or to induce the workingman 
i 


to go there. ‘I'he precise point they aimed at was, 
to fill the ranks of the regiments for the efficient 
defence of the country—the present urgent defence 
of the country. They asked, therefore, for some- 
thing which would be an inducement to soldiers 
And what was it? Did any gentleman 


doubt that in the case of a young man about to | 


inlist and enter into the service of the country, if 
an offer was made of a tract of land, and that a 
certificate would be given for it at the close of the 
term of service, of which he might dispose if he 


did not please to go and settle on the land, prefer- | 


ring to stay at home in his shop or on his farm,— 
did anybody doubt that, with such inducements, 


inlistments would be made faster ¢han they would | 


be if they were to tell the recruit that he should 
have a certificate which he could not sell, unless 
he would go and live on the land some seven or 
eight years, thus calling upon him to become a 


time of inlistment, and the other half when the ff 


formity to the legal subdivisions of the public lands, in such 
districts as are then subject to private entry: Provided, That 
if the full term for which such person shall have volunteered 
sball not exceed one year, then the warrant to be for eighty 
acres. In case of death in service, or after his discharge, 
then the certificate to go—first, to the widow; second, to the 
chiidren; third, his father; fourth, his smother; and, filth, 
his brothers and sisters.” 

Mr. CORWIN said he merely desired to say to 
the Senate what was the difference between his 
substitute and the report of the committee. ‘he 
object which already had been urged from various 
quarters of the Senate, to grant land to the sol- 
diers, he should say nothing about, because he 
conceived that the mind of every Senator was made 
up on that subject. His principle objection to the 
bill which had been reported from the Military 
Committee was, the restraints which it imposes on 
alienations of the land after it had been acquired 
by the soldier; and he took that exception to it in 
view of the principle upon which he supposed the 
Senate was acting in granting these donations at 
all. It was intended, as had been well observed 
by the Senator from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wen- 
sTER,] to operate as an inducement to those whom 
we now solicit to enter the military service of the 
country. Now, he thought a very little reflection 
on the character and pursuits of those who were 
likely to enter the volunteer or regular service, 
would satisfy any man that the grant of a quarter 
section of land to be received by them at the end 
of their term of service, and to be inalienable by 
them, and, consequently, uscless to them for the 
term of seven years, was not an inducement equiv- 
alent to that offered by the amendment which he 
had proposed. He would not pretend to be very 
accurate in the construction he had been able to 
put on the words employed in order to impose 
these restraints on alienation, but he thought he 
was not mistaken in this, that when the certificate 
for a quarter section of Jand shall be issued, it does 
not endow the holder of it with a right to dispose 
of it until the end of seven years, when a patent 
will be issued; and it prohibits him from making 
any use of it whatever, either by lien, collection of 
money by agreement for the occupation of the 
land, or any means whatever. In short, it was 
perfectly useless to him for seven years after his 
term of service; and also during that time, if he 
had not misunderstood the bill, the land was sub- 
ject to taxation. No bond could be made, no 
agreement entered into by him for leasing it, or for 
the occupation of it in any way. it was simply 
i saying to him that he should, within seven years 

from the expiration of his term of service, have a 
i quarter section of land, and in the meantime he 
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should pay (axes: on it, without his being able to 
make any conceivable use of it, except he would 
go and reside upon it himself; for if he made any 
agreement, in any way, to remunerate him for the 
taxes which he might pay on that land, it could 
not be enforced. _ 

Now, he prestrned no one would pretend to 
deny that a very considerable proportion of those 
who were likely to enter'the service, either as vol- | 
unteers or as regular soldiers, would be found to 
belong to some of the trades or mechanical pur- 
suits which were common to the men of this coun- | 
try. He thought he was not mistaken when he: 
said one entire company raised in the State of 


Massachusetts consisted altogether of mechanics— | 


i 


time for its value, if the highest possible induce- 
ments even should be operating to induce him to 
make the conveyance. He was precluded from 
selling it for its value. There might, to be sure, 
be among those who were to receive this bounty, 
those who were improvident, and who would be 
| disposed to sell it for less than its value; but to 
guard against improvidence or imposition m any 
ease, it was proposed to enforce unjust restrictions 
lin all cases. If they proposed to hold out the 


they must leave it unfettered: leave the person to 


it, let him do so. Do not tie up his hands. 


printers, tailors, shoemakers, and hatters. Now, 
what inducement did they propose to a man accus- 
tomed all his lifetime to work in mechanical pur- į 
suits, when they offered him a certificate for a 
quarter section of land, on which he would have to 
pay taxes for seven years, which he must then 
make available to him, and not before? 
they expect a shoemaker to go into the western 
forests with the chopping-axe, or any of the other | 
trades to engage in pursuits so uncongenial with | 
those to which they had been accustomed? But} 
according to this bill no man coula do it for him, | 
for every agreement made for lien or tranfer was 

void. All these classes’ of society, then, would 


i 
i 


; Aea i] 
have no inducements at all; for, as the distin- | 


guished Senator from Missouri had said, it would | 


make twenty thousand men, after makmg war on | 
the Mexicans, march into the far West and make | 


tj 
war on the forests. It was compulsory on them ij 


to do so, under the penalty of twenty thousand , 
uarter sections of land. i 
Now, Mr. C.’s object was to make the land! 

alienable, and thus hold out a proper and adequate 

inducement. Ele knew very well that the Senator į 

from Missouri had this object perhaps much : 


more at heart, than he (Mr. C.) had. They all i Mr. R. JOHNSON understood that this amend- ' 


aimed at the same thing. His amendment pro- : 
posed to give a quarter section of land, or a war- | 
rant which would be worth that, to all who served | 
for twelve months, at the expiration of his term of | 
service. It might be located anywhere. It was; 
so much serip Which was receivable in payment | 
for public lands. That quarter section, instead of i 
being taken up in tracts of forty or fifty acres | 
each, by his amendment was proposed to be one | 
tract; and to those who had not served twelve ; 
months, to meet the views of the Senator from | 
Missouri, he gave eighty acres of Jand, or a war- | 
rant for that quantity, which would be land scrip | 
equal to one hundred dollars, estimating the land | 
at the present rate of $1 25 per acre. This, then, ` 
would operate exactly as so much money paid into | 
the hands of the soldiers, or agreed to be paid. ! 

Mr. C. appealed, as the Senator from Massa- , 
chusetts had done, to their experience in the war | 
of 1812. He thought it would be found on a re- | 
currence to the statute, that during that time three | 
hundred and twenty acres were received at one | 
time; but even three hundred and twenty acres of; 
bounty land was found not to produce the desired | 
result, and a bounty in money was found to be 
better, for that alone succeeded in filling up the 
ranks. If, then, their experience was worth any- 
thing, the proposition to give land to the extent ; 
proposed by the committce would be found to be | 
insufficient. But by converting it into money, or | 
the equivalent of money, and making it inalienable 
or untransferable until his term of service expires, 
the soldier would get what they proposed he should 


realize, and they would attain the great object de- | 


sired by all. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON said, so far as the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio proposed a removal | 
of limitations on the grant of these bounty lands, 
he was in favor of it. Indeed his impression was 
very strong that any limitations of the bounty | 
proposed was not only inexpedient, as had been | 
suggested by several gentlemen, but, in his judg- 
ment, it was unjust, for it made no discrimination, 
and refused the right of conveyance and transfer ; 
under any circumstances and in any form. He: 
had no doubt, if the bill should pass with the 
amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs, 
it would have a most deleterious tendency on in- 
listments. Instead of being a motive to inlist, it 
would be none at all; for to the recruit it would be 
almost valueless, Why, according to the provis- 
ions of the bill, as reported to the Senate, there | 
could not be a bona fide conveyance made at any | 


Did |: 


But there was in this original bill another word 


| 
ia : i 

i| which would not only prevent him making a con- 
| 
| 


tract, an assignment, a deed, or a transfer by decd 
| or parole, but it absolutely forbade him devising 


i it to anybody for seven years; and whatever might į 


| be the wants of his family, they were not to be 
allowed to enjoy the benefit of it. So far therefore 
as the amendment of the gentleman from Ohio goes 


| was right. 
| would be soonér recruited. He thought by adopt- 
iing the amendment they should be but doing an 


i acto 
| who ovght to exercise the rights of freemen in dis 
posing of it; especially when they took away what 
i to him was a most obnoxious feature, which re- 
' stricted the right of alienation, not only by con- 
i tract, but by devise or will, which he wouid not 
agree to. Hehad no desire to prolong the debate. 
He merely rose to express his views on the sub- 
| ject of alienation, the restriction on which he was 
i of opinion was unwise, inexpedient, and unjust. 
| He should go to take it off entirely; but if that 


‘could not be done, he should go to reduce it as | 


| much as possible. 
; Ment proposed to give this bounty land only to 
| those soldiers, whether regulars or volunteers, who 


States. That was his réading of it. 
| he was up, he would state very briefly, why it was 
| that he was unable to agree with the committee in 
| the provision which they have reported, as proper 
| to constitute a part of this bill. It seemed to be 
| the sense of Senators, that it was desirable on 
all accounts that bounty lands should be given to 
i the soldier, whether volunteer or regular. It ap- 
| peared to be the prevailing opinion of the Senate, 
‘that it was advisable to make such a provision in 
Í this bill. He owned that his choice would be to 
* do it by a separate bill. The difference, then, was 
i not whether it was the true policy to offer this land 
; bounty, but as to the proper mode in which the 
f bounty should be secured. The committee pro- 
pose that the benefit of that bounty should not be 
| granted, as far as the patent was concerned, till 
! after seven years from the termination of the sol- 
, dier’s service; and during the whole of these seven 
years, while the title exists—the right to the 


| patent—no disposition should be made of the land 


i| in any form, either by the act of the party, or judi- 
ii cially. And he understood the Senator from Mis- 


souri, (and it was to be supposed, in that respect, 
he spoke the sentiments of a majority of the com- 
mittee,) to say, that one of his objects in making 
that limitation of the soldier’s rights, was to pro- 


‘| cure, as soon as possible, a settlement of the States 


in which the locations were. And from the man- 


| ner in which the Senator stated it, he was rather 
led to think, that that was the Senator’s primary, i 


rather than his secondary object. Now, the effect 
| of such a provision was—he spoke it with due re- 
‘spect to the committee—to draw an envious, un 
| just distinction, between the soldier or volunteer 
| who may go from the old States, in which there are 
| no lands, and the soldier or volunteer who may be 
| taken from the States in which there are such 
| lands. The volunteer from Maryland or Virginia, 
| or any other State where there is no land to be 
| located, would not, practically, though he was 
i theoretically, be put in the same position as the 
: volunteer from Arkansas, Missouri, Ohio, or other 
States in which there might be such land. He was, 
to be sure, to have a bounty of one hundred and 


i Sixty acres of land at the termination of his ser- 
| vice, but he was told, practically, that to have that |! give to the Missouri or the Ohio soldier an order 
| bounty which the Government gave, was to answer || to go out of the United States, which might not 


| ho practical purpose. The citizens of Maryland 


| who were volunteering in this war, had no desire 


‘indacement to inlist by giving bounties of land, | 


whom it was given the right to act like an inde- | 
pendent citizen, If his wants require him to sell į 


to remove restrictions on alienation, be thought it | 


f justice to those who ought to receive it, and |, 


} 
i 


to emigrate. They were satisfied with their present 
location. They have gone simply in a spirit of 
patriotism, in defence of their country—to pour out 
their blood on every battle-field in which their ser- 
yice may be required, expecting, after a time, that, 
such as are suffered to return—that those who 
escape the calamities of war—will return to their 
homes to live and die in the State of their nativ- 
ity. But what was the practical operation of thig 
provision on them? They come home at the end 
of the war—after, perhaps, a war of seven years, 
if they survive—and for seven years afterwards 
they are to have no advantage whatever from this 
bounty; not only no privilege themselves, nor en- 


‘joyment of it, but their wives and children will 


Without such restrictions the army ; 


enjoy no advantage from it, unless in seven years 
the soldier should die and they thought proper to 
emigrate, leave their home and the State of their 
nativity, and seek an asylum elsewhere on the one 
hundred and sixty acres of land which the bounty 
of the Government gave to them. If this war 
should terminate to-day, and the Maryland soldier 
should return to-day and die to-mogrow, leaving a 
wife and children, who might flatter themselves 
that they could remain there and support them- 
selves out of the bounty of the Government, they 


i would be told that they could make no use of it 


‘become ours by right of conquest. 


|! What did his friend from Ohio mean, then? 


i 
i 
i 
i 
| 
| 
| 
H 


| 
i 


until after the expiration of seven years. The wife 
might die, and still such would be the condition of 
the children. Those children might be dying for 
want of the necessaries which that very land would 
procure, but they were to be told die you must— 
suffer you must—unless you will go and make 
Missouri your home, He was opposed to it, then, 
on the ground that it draws a distinction—an en- 
vious, unjust distinction—between the citizens of 
the old and the new States. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Hontine- 
ron} had called their attention to a particular 
clause, which, if possible, was still more objection- 
able and obnoxious to censure. The soldier was 
promised a bounty, and he was supposed to earn 


e iit; yet, during seven years, notwithstanding what 
| have actually served in the army out of the United }| 
Now, whilst | 


might be the conduct of his wife or children—how 
filial soever might be one, and unfilial another—he 
was not able to distinguish at his death between 
them. Now, this seemed to him (Mr. J.) to be 
unjust. There were evils, they knew—the Senator 
from Missouri had been looking at them, as he 
(Mr. J.) thought, too closely—arising out of the 
abuse ofthe bounty of the Government. There 
was danger that these bounty lands and the rights 
of the soldiers might fall into the hands of specu- 
lators; but it was better, infinitely better, that that 
danger should be run, than that it should be eaten 
up by taxes for seven years; that the whole might 
be sold to some citizen of Missouri, to pay taxes 
to the State of Missouri. So much for the bill. 
Mr. J. differed from his friend from Ohio [Mr. 
Corwiy] in opinion that these bounties should be 
given to those who are to serve out of the United 
States. In the first place, because it would be 
difficult to determine the question of fact; for on 
this day it was hard to tell what is the United 
States. What is the United States? Is the Rio 
Grande its boundary? Why, some Senators had 
said no. IIe thought his friend from Missouri had 


| said, on a former occasion, it was not the limit of 


Texas, which has now become part of these 
United States. Well, if that was not the limit, 


| where was the soldier to go? We are taking mili- 
, tary possession of this, that, and the other place 


in Mexico proper, and it was said they wére to 
California, 
then, is within the United States. Monterey also. 
Did 
he mean to say that the soldier who served up to 
that line is not to be entitled, but that those who 
go beyond it are? Why, just as soon as the sol- 
dier goes beyond it, and becomes successful, the 
country beyond that linc also becomes part of these 
United States. 

[Parras is already, observed a Senator.] 

Yes, Parras is now a part of the United States. 
That’s progressive Democracy. As, then, there 
was no practical limit, was this amendment just in 
itself? The soldier inlists, or volunteers, and is 
subject to the order of the Government—and the 


| object was, to hold out inducements to volunteer-— 
ii but if the Government thought proper, lt might 


be given to the Maryland soldier; and by keeping 
the Maryland soldier within the United States, the 
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bounty would be lost to him. 

peated, was to encourage inlistments, without ref- 
erence to the service to be performed; and they 
should all be put on the same footing. 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE said, hitherto the expe- 
diency of the provision which occupied the atten- 
tion of the Senate had been discussed; but with 
great deference to gentlemen more learned in the 
Jaw than he professed to be, he would ask them 
to consider how far it was competent to make 
such a restriction. After the land was given to 
the soldier, had they the right to control its use? 
‘Was it competent to them to cover the new States 
with entailments? It seemed to him that so soon 
as it became the property of an individual, they 
had no longer the right to make it inalienable, 
and to introduce laws that were unknown to the 
local governments. Some gentlemen, it seemed, 
proposed to retain that species of control, by 
retaining the patents, whatsoever might be the 
condition of the individual to whom they made 
the grant. Well, in such a case, suppose his title 
brought in question, to what court can he apply ? 
Can he show any title? He cannot. Could it be 
made subordinate to the local sovereignty to tax it? 
No, not until it actually passed from the Govern- 
ment to the individual. In what an anomalous 
condition then would it be? A trespass is com- 
mitted on this land. Could the soldier to whom 
the bounty was given, recover for that trespass ? 
Where is his title? He has none—it is in the 
General Government. But if the proprietary in- 
terest passes to him, it then becomes subject to 
the local sovereignty; and if it did not pass, they 
proposed to put the individual for seven years in 
an anomalous condition, in which he would not 
be able to defend himself against those who might 
think proper to trespass upon his lands, or 
these reasons he was opposed to these restrictions, 
and so far as the amendment of the Senator from 
Qao goes to defeat these restrictions, he would go 

or it, 
`- Mr. BENTON reiterated his objections to the 
introduction of an entirely new bill, while they 
were acting upon one of another character from 
the House of Representatives. He objected also 
to the vote being taken now, at the usual hour of 
adjournment, when nobody knew the provisions 
of the substitute which had been introduced. The 
Senator from Ohio had introduced a substitute 
without notice, which certainly required examina- 
tion and consideration. He would ask that Sena- 
tor what was intended to be the practical force and 
operation of the words “legal representatives,”’ 
which were in his substitute. He waited for an 
answer. 

Mr. CORWIN. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri inquire from me? 

Mr. BENTON. Yes. What is the meaning 
of * legal representatives ?”” 

Mr. CORWIN said it was a great while since 
he had been examined for admission to the bar, 
when such a question might have been proper. If 
the Senator from Missouri made the inquiry for his 
own information, he (Mr. ©.) would rather refer 
him to the library. But if he simply inquired 
what my opinion is of the meaning of the phrase 
“ legal representatives,” I will say to him that I 
mean those persons who represent the estate ofa 
dead man after he is dead. (Laughter.) 

Mr. BENTON continued. Then the gentleman 
did not mean by it heirs at law; but he understood 
this land to be pergonal chattels—he ranked it with 
cows, sheep, and horses—to be administered to as 
to cattle, Now he knew the phrase “legal repre- 
sentatives” had been so construed in some courts, as 
to include persons wh j 
ments, slips of paper, transfers of titie, Such per- 
gons it had been held might represent another, be- 
cause they had legally got possession of his title; 
but such “legal representatives,” it was his pur- 
pose to exclude. He desired also to exclude those 
who did not come into possession through blood 
or widowhood, but by crime; for he had in his time 
seen old men turn fools, and having a Delila in 
their laps, make a will excluding the companions 
of their lives and'the mothers of their children. 
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o held assignments, endorse- 


The object, he re- 


| oath that he had no interest in it. 


| prep 
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They had got up a question here—a serious 
question—which he did not intend to allow to pass 
out of the Senate without having the public mind 
brought to it, and everybody understand it. What 
was the whole system of our pension laws? The 
pension laws had been so framed as to prevent a 
recurrence of those acts by which the pensioners 
had been stripped and plundered of all that which 
they had purchased by the labour of their lives. 
The Government of the United States had consti- 
tuted itself the guardian of the pensioners under its 
laws. Even a member of Congress could not draw 
the yearly pension of one of his constituents with- 
out producing a sufficient authority, and taking an 
Would they 
then allow the soldiers of the present war to be in 
a position to be plundered of all the bounty of the 
Government, when they had found it necessary to 
protect the pensioner not only against the loss of 
all, but of his pension from year to year? 

Mr. B proceeded to enumerate several objections 
to the amendment of the Senator from Ohio, and 
urged that there should be some limit as to time, 
location, and alienation. 


Mr. HANNEGAN moved an adjournment; but | 
withdrew his motion at the solicitation of several | 


Senators. 

Mr. CORWIN said he felt when he offered this 
amendment the full force of the suggestions which 
had just been made by the Senator from Missouri. 
And he would add that it had never been subject 
to the action of the Senate, though he knew that 
its general principle had been before the committee, 
and must necessarily have been discussed by 
them. 

Mr. C. wished now to modify his amendment by 
striking out those words which were objectionable 
to the Senator from Maryland, [Mr. R. Jornson.] 
When he drew up this paper he thought this 
bounty of the Government ought to be confined 
to those who shall: perform service in this Mexi- 
can war. He would, however, now modify his 
amendment, as had been suggested, leaving the 
bounty to apply to all who enter the service and 
perform duty during the Mexican war. 

Mr. C. was satisfied it would contribute to their 
intelligent voting, if the pending amendments were 
printed. He therefore moved that the subject be 
postponed until to-morrow, and that the amend- 
ments be printed. 

Mr. MANGUM hoped there would be no post- 
ponement to to-morrow, nor to any other period, 
for the purpose of printing these amendments. 


‘His friend from Ohio would not understand him 


as meaning the slightest disrespect to his amend- 
ment, or the amendments of any other gentleman; 
but this whole subject had been so long a time 
under the consideration of one of the most intelli- 
gent committees of the Senate, which was the 
proper organ of this body, and the provisions 
which were reported this morning, and now lay 
on their tables, were the result of the deliberations 
and the profound consideration of that committee, 
though he did not concur in that report—though 
he was utterly opposed, as at present advised, to 
the restriction on alienation—though he was oppo- 
sed to that and to other amendments—and though, 
if the state of the treasury would justify it, he 
would substitute a system of commuting land 
bounties, preferring that system which was likely 
to be most effective 

Mr. RUSK interposed, and stated that he had 
ared an amendment on that point, which, with 
the permission of the Senator from North Carolina, 
he would send to the Secretary’s desk to be read. 
It was as follows: ` 

«T'o give to each non-commissioned officer, musician, and 
private, that serves to the end of the war, or Who may die 
in service, 2 bounty of $100 in serip, bearing interest at six 
per cent., and redeemable in ten years, and the serip so 
issned shall be receivable at any land office in the United 
States.” a 

Mr, MANGUM resumed. He said he preferred 
taking the report of the committee which lay on the 
table as the foundation of all amendments, 
did so because (although he was utterly opposed 
to it) it had undergone the consideration of the 


H 


i 
i 


He 


J 
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Military Committee, which necessarily gave it i 
thority, in his judgment, over all others; and he 
was willing, if necessary, to sit theré until twelve 
o’clock at night to get afinal vote on this bill.’ -F 
would vote against every. general amendment. 
Those of a slight character could be easily under 
| stood—this proposition to make the land’ -inalien- 
able also could be understood; and he therefore 
hoped the Senate would not adjourn with any sich 
intention as to print these amendments, but come 
jat once to a vote on. such as were offered. He 
repeated, if they were clear, they cotild be‘undeér- 
stood; and if they were not—if they were eornpli- 
cated, though they might be better, yet not know- 
ing them to be so, he would vote against them. 
He should vote against any motion, whether to 
adjourn or to print. 

Mr. DAYTON moved an adjournment. 

Several Senators called for the yeas and nays, 
and others entreated the Senator from New Jersey 
to withdraw fis motion, that the amendments 
might be ordered to be printed. 

Mr. DAYTON said he had no objection to have 
them printed, and for that purpose he withdrew 
his motion. 

_ The PRESIDENT put the question on the mo- 
tion to print. f 

Mr. SEVIER said he would like to know how 
i they got at the motion to print, when there was an 
amendment pending? : 

The PRESIDENT stated the motion to- be, to 
| postpone the further consideration of this subject 
till to-morrow, and to print the amendments for 
| the use of the Senate. i 
Mr. SEVIER called for the yeas and nays on 
i that motion; and they were ordered. 


(| Mr. ALLEN and others Called for a division 


of the question, and it was divided so as to take 
the question on the motion to postpone, 
The motion to postpone was negatived—yeas* 
| 22, nays 28. 
_ Mr HANNEGAN moved that the Seuate ad- 
ourn. 
Mr. SPEIGHT called 
and they were ordered. 
The vote having been taken on the motion. to 
adjourn, before it was announced, at the solicitation 
of Mr. Crirrenpen, the amendments were ordered 
informally to be printed. : 
The PRESIDENT. then announced the vote on 
the adjournment to be 32 in the affirmative, and‘l8 
| in the negative. 
The Senate accordingly adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, January 19, 1847. 

The Journal. of yesterday was read in ‘part, 
when, on motion of Mr. THOMAS SMITH, its 
í further reading was dispensed with, 

Mr. SAWTELLE rose and said, that more 
than half of the present session of Congress had 
already elapsed; in the short space of six weeks 
‘the session must terminate by limitation, and, 


“for the yeas and nays, 


i| during the brief period which remained, he desired 
; 


‘ to see more of action and less of speech-making, 
| Let us (he said) have action; the country demand- 
; ed it; the exigencies of the times demanded it; and, 
| in order to transact the legitimate business which 
i then was, and which might hereafter be, presented 


i 
| 
| 
i r J : 

ii for the consideration of the House, he asked leave 
| 
A 


to submit a resolution, fixing the hour to which 


| the House shall stand adjourned from day to day 


i at eleven o’clock, a. m., until otherwise ordered. 
| Objection being made, the resolution was not 
! Introduced. i 
| Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL asked leave to make a 
| report from the Committee oñ Foreign Affairs. 
Objected to. a j 
Mr. ADAMS, of Mississippi, submitted a reso- 
lution providing for the termination of the debate, 
; in committee, upon the bill to increase the pay of 
| the non-commissioned officers, musicians, and pri- 


| vates, of the army of the United States, and the 


militia and volunteers in the service of the same, 
| and allowing them bounty land in certain cases, at 


| two o'clock, p. m., this day, 


210 THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Mr. WENTWORTH demanded the previous 
question upon the resolution. ; ; 
The demand for the previous question being 
seconded, and the main question ordered to be put, || 
Mr, DELANO moved that the resolution be laid | 
upon the table; which motion was negatived. i 
The question recurring upon the adoption of the 
resolution, it was decided in the affirmative. 


Jan. 19, 


which the provisions of this bill would take from || man who has added more provinces to your king- 
it would in a few years not be felt or missed. |! dom than the whole number it before contained.” 
|! The silence of President Polk was only of a piece 
that the deduction had been made. Would Con- |! with this example of royal insolence. Mr. B. how- 
gress refuse to make this small appropriation ? i! ever, did not know that the criticisms of the expe- 

i 

4 

| 


i Twenty years hence it would neyer be known 


| 
This bill, besides the land bounty it provided, ii rienced military commander from Hlinois, nor the 
also proposed raising the pay of the volunteers from | want of perception on the part of the astute gentle- 


i $7 to $10 per month. Anda gentleman from New |; man from Mississippi, had done Old Rough and 
‘York, over the way, [Mr. Rarusun,| had asked || Ready the slightest injury. He did not, to he sure, 
‘ how the money was to be raised? That question know that either of these gentlemen had themselves 
might, with greater propriety, have been asked | earned such a weight of overshadowing laurels in 
before this war was entered into. Then it would |: their own persons that they had earned the right 
i have been wisdom to consider it. But now we i| to speak slightingly of the hero of the Rio Grande. 
“were in the midst of the war, and certainly we i They might, and Mr. B. never have heard of it. 
| must pay our troops, and pay them well. The | Perhaps they had. And perhaps their criticisms on 
A i answer to the gentleman’s inquiry was this: put -i the campaign in Mexico might hereafter be placed 
paniis lands, and it took from the public credit a i back the Government upon an economical basis; | beside Bonaparte’s criticisms of the great Turenne. 
arge sum of money; but both were to be applied | put it where it stood before this Administration As yet, however, he hardly thought that this 
to as worthy an object as could be presented for 
the legislation of the country. Mr. B. was in favor | 
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The House then resolved itself into Committee |; 
of the Whole, (Mr. McCiettanp in the chair,) | 
and resumed the consideration of the said bill. Í 

Mr. BELL, of Kentucky, who was entitled to 
the foor, expressed his deep conviction of the im- i 

Í 


portance of the bill. It took a large amount of the | 


same into power; let the annual expenditure be | attack on the warrior had so much as ruffled a 
twenty-four millions instead of thirty-one millions; feather in his plume, whatever mark its unkind- 
both of the grant and bounty lands, and for the 
increase of pay. 


The objections which had been, in so forcible a 
manner, urged by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Vinron] against the provisions of this bill, had 
with Mr. B. but litte weight. The chief of them 
was, that the adoption of the amendments would 


subject the soldiers to the designs’of speculators. | 


ff this objection meant anything, it was egually 
good against all land bounties whatever. 
without being exposed to this difficulty. It was 
inherent in the nature of the case. 


preying on the ignorant and the credulous. 


of legislation ? 
Mr. B. said he agreed with the gentleman from 
Ohio who spoke last, yesterday evening, [Mr. 
Commins,]in the propriety of making this land 
~ scrip inalienable. But then it must be proportion- 
ably depreciated in Value. He thought it might be 
made inalienable until the patent should issue, and 
then not subject to attachment in chancery or to 

-exetution. But still it would be comparatively 
valueless. There were in our army many young 
men who had not families, and to these the qual- 
ity of being disposable gave to the scrip its chief 
value; and the same was true in relation to such 
as had but small families. It must be conceded 
that it was impossible to do exact justice in gradu- 
ating the bounty and the amount of service ren- 
dered; but we might approximate this. 


They | 


could not be provided in any conceivable form, | 


l Nor could the jj 
wit of man ever devise any system of legislation ), 
that would prevent the designing sharper from | 
2 This | 
always had attended all grants of bounties to our : 
soldiery, and how could it be obviated by the force | 


| madly thrown into a state of derangement. 


i because they well deserved all we could do for 
: them. 
| tered the field. 
| vided remunerations for the gallant chief who had | 


; rope’s greatest captain had lifted from obscurity to 


ring back the tariff of 1842, or some other equiv- 
lent to it—a tariff that would furnish money for | 
all the necessary uses and ends of the Govern- į 
ment; repeal the specie clause of the preposterous 
sub-treasury law; restore the lost confidence of the 
people. This would be the way to get the money. i 
It certainly was a most extraordinary thing, that 
now, while we were in the midst of a war of the 
Administration, the ordinary means of furnishing 


i 


: revenue should have been cut down and destroyed: i! 


that at the very moment we wanted the credit 
of the Government in order to effect a Joan, the 
moneyed affairs of the country should have been 


Mr. B. said he was in favor of paying ourarmy, 


A better or more gallant army never en- 
Other countries would haye pro- 


led them to victory of a very different kind from 
those which we had provided for him. For ser- > 
vices such as his, there was not a country in: 
Europe that would not have enshrined his name , 
in universal honor and applause. But how had | 
the Democratic party and their President rewarded |) 
devotion and bravery never surpassed in the mili- |: 
tary annals of any government? England would || 
have bestowed upon hima dukedom; Napoleon 
would have made him a field-marshal: and well 
would he have stood by the side of the Junots, and 
the Lannes, and the Macdonalds, and all that other 
host of military chiefs whom the wisdom of Eu- 


places of the highest dignity, and to companion- 


i come short, 


ness might have left on his heart. _ 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Tomp- 
sox] had complimented very highly a general now 
in the field, who happened to differ widely from 
Mr. B. in politics." He referred to General Butler. 
But lie should not follow the gentleman’s example 
in seeking to detract in the feast from the merits 


| of that brave commander; on the contrary, it was 
'! with the utmost cheerfulness that he accorded to 


him the fallest measure of well-earned praise. He 
added his grateful tribute to his gallantry; nor 
would he diminish by agrain or scruple the meas- 


! ure of honor in which he was held by his country. 
| He hoped that he and General Taylor would for- 
| get the very existence of any party differences 
' between them, and would share, as they deserved, 
| the common gratitude of the American people. 
! This was not the place to attack men occupying 


arduous and distant stations in the service; if they 
had exhibited cowardice or treachery, arraign them 
for it—put them openly to the proof, and if they 
were guilty, let them receive the infliction, of their 
country’s contempt. a 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Tnomp- 
sox] had said he had not been able to perceive 
anything in the conduct of General Taylor which 
showed him fit to hold a general command of the 
army.. Let the gentleman show in what he had 
What had he done, or what had he 
left undone, that showed him unworthy of the post 
he filled, or that could, in the same circumstances, 
have been done by mortal man? 

Mr, THOMPSON said he had had no intention 
of instituting any comparison between the merits 
of General Taylor and General Butler. General 


In the amendment Mr. B. had offered for the 
adoption of the committee, be had, to a certain 
eXtent, attempted this, by appropriating to those 
men who had served six months eighty acres of |; 


the despatisms of the older continent, he would 
have glittered in diamonds and transmitted nobility |, 
to his children. But how had those glorious ser- |, 


i o i 
i ship with himself. Had he belonged to any of | 
|! | Butler had not had an opportunity of being tried; 
i i General Taylor had; and Mr. T. had said, and he 


said it still, that neither on the Rio Grande nor at 


land; to those who had served more than that 
time one hundred and sixty acres; to such as-had 
served a year, three hundred and twenty; and to 
those who should have served during the whole 
war, a yet larger quantity. He was aware that 
this would not effect perfect justice; but it came a 
near it, probably, as was in our power. 

He expressed much surprise that a gentleman of 
sgo much intelligence and experience as the gentle- 


location of the lands within a specific district. 
Certainly the gentleman could not but know that 
it was that very arrangement which, more than 


anything else, had exposed the soldier to the de- |: 


signs of the speculator. Ee thought it much bet- 
ter to let the serip consist of what were called in 


the West ‘landfloats,’’ to be located wherever it : 


best suited the purpose of the holder. He admit- 
ted that the effect of the bill would be to dry up 
for a time the whole landed revenue of the Gov- 
ernment; but to counterbalance this, it would 
withdraw the public domain from being an ele- 
ment in the political canvass of politicians. With- 


: a cold forgetful silence. 
| tional Legislature signalized its gratitude? By the |; 
i petty S > i 
i from Minois, [Mr. Ficxun,] and the gentleman | 


l | efforts to injure his good name before the country. 
man from Ohio (Mr. Vixrox] should advocate the || Zi d 


| of his country, its legislators, and its highest ruler? | 


vices been rewarded by our party President? By | 
And how bad the Na- i; 


cavils and small criticisms of the gentleman 


from Mississippi, [Mr. THomrson,] who, without 
daring to prefer an open manly charge of incom- 
petency or cowardice, had nibbled at the reputa- 
tion of the brave old hero, and tried their little | 


Was this the meed he might expect at the hands 


But the Executive had shown still further his | 
sense of patriotic and honorable obligation by try- | 
ing to supersede him in his command. | 

Mr. B. did not refer to the gentleman in the! 
chair; no, far from it: he knew the proposal had | 
been met as it deserved; but there were some 
echoes of the President in that House, who would | 
willingly have done it, and put a civilian over the | 
veteran’s head. But this course was no novelty in | 
history. The President did but follow the foot- | 
steps of an illustrious predecessor in another land 
When the great Spanish leader returned from the | 


ii Monterey had he shown that he was fit for a post 


of general command. 
Mr. BELL (resuming.) And yet the gentle- 


| man, if he understood him, would be in favor of 


putting General Butler, who had not been tried, 
over the head of General Taylor, who had been. 

Mr. THOMPSON replied, saying something 
about General Butler’s commission, which the 
reporter failed to hear. He said it was not for him 
to designate the man who should be selected to fill 
sucha station; but, as he held the President respon- 
sible for the conduct of the war, he thought he 
ought to have the choice of an officer to take the 
general command of the troops in the field. He 
declined making any comparisons, or running any 
parallels between our generals: they were all brave 
men. , 

Mr. BELL said he had had no purpose of mis- 
representing the gentleman; but the gentleman had 
certainly expressed very clearly a preference of 
Butler over Taylor. He said that he had not seen 
anything in General Taylor that indicated a fitness 
for supreme commeand, but he intimated that he 
had in General Butler. 


out arguing at length in favor of any mode of | 
bestowing this bounty over others, he said he 
should be in favor of that mode which did it most 
effectually. Let us deal with no niggard hand to 
those whom either the blunders of the President 


selfsame field of bloody victories to his nativ 
; land, he was received in much the same style. | 
' Cortez, returning from the field of his immortal |; 
tame, aei an audience of his King; but it was i 
AOUN € r ong and obstinately refused him; till at length, | 
or the injuries and provocations of Mexico had hig patience eshavsted and his bosom burning | 
called to the field. The Government had more i| with a sense of injury, he watched his opportu- | 


| 

than one hundred and forty millions of acres of i nity, and, as the King left his palace, presented || 
| z ; i 
! 


Mr. B. proceeded. If our army, which had per- 
formed brilliant service in the field, deserved to be 
well paid, much more did they merit it when en- 
gaged in the particular service to which.they were 
called by this war. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Rarrgcy] had said that. our volunteers 
served from patriotism, and not merely for pay- 
Mr. B. fully accorded to them all the praise that 
gentlemen had bestowed; and he doubted not that 
if a case of necessity should present itself, they 
i would be ready to fight the battles of their country 

without receiving a dollar. In our two past wars 


land surveyed, besides three hundred and twenty l! himself before him. The monarch, with that |! 


millions more in the great West; and which con- ji hauteur for which he was remarkable, bent his | 
stituted a vast magazine from which it might draw 


| 
1 ' ght i} brow and asked: ‘* Man, who art thou? I know 
without fear of exhaustion. The ten milliona |! thee not.” Cortez responded: “I, sire, am the 
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they had ever shown themselves ready to fight; in | 
the late war they had received but a small rate of 

compensation, and he doubted not for amoment | 
that they would show themselves ready again. If 
this were a war of invasion of our soil, intended to 
prostrate our free institutions—should the footsteps 
of a haughty invader desecrate that soil of the re- 
public which was hallowed by the graves of our 
fathers and by being the birth-place of our children 
—no doubt: they would rush to the field in crowds, 
and fight without a dollar’s pay for home, for kin- 
dred, and for all that man holds dear. But when 
they were called on to march to a foreign anda 
distant land, to abandon all the pleasures of home, 
and to fill ignoble graves without even meeting an 
enemy—to fall by the pestilence that walketh in 
darkness, by the arrow that flieth in the noon day— 
it was no more than right that they should be paid, 
and liberally and punctually paid. He knew well 
that our brave volunteers made no cold-blooded i 
mercenary calculations about how much they were | 


to he paid, or whether they were to be paid at all; | 


but this Government was able to pay its troops, 
and never should incur the foul reproach of stint- 
ing them in their allowance or neglecting its pay- 
ment. 

Again: Taking all the causes of this war to be | 
just as the President stated them, (and that wasa 
question Mr. B. did not now propose to discuss,) | 
he for one held that there was in these causes 
themselves good reason for increasing our soldiers? 
pay. When he said he should not discuss the 
true causes of the war, he did not wish to be un- 
derstood as admitting for a moment that the causes 
of it were not matters to be inquired into. He 
scorned such an insinuation, and the very sugges- 
tion of it was in itself proof of weakness and cause 
of suspicion, Besides, the suggestion was vain, 
for the spirit of inquiry was abroad in the land— 
as well in the army as out of it. The soldier who | 
marched into a sickly clime to fight the battles of | 
the country wanted naturally to know why it was 
that he was sent into such a region; why, after a | 
peace of thirty years, the country had been plunged | 


into a war of which we could see no termination. | 
The President had, indced, set forth the provoca- | 
tions of Mexico, and the peaceful mission of Mr. | 
Slidell, and complained loudly that Mexico had | 
not been willing to receive him. But Mexico had | 
again and again declared that she was willing to | 
receive him as a commissioner to treat on bound- ; 
ary; but not as a minister plenipotentiary, while | 

r. Polk said she should receive him asa fall | 
minister or not at all. Thus, then, it appeared we 


were fighting, at all this cost of biood and treasure, f 


on the important question whether Mr. Slidell | 
should be recognised as a minister ad hoc or a min- 
ister plenipotentiary. Everybody knew, that if 
the President had consented to let him be received | 
as Mexico was willing to receive him, and had not 
insisted that she should take him asa minister ple- į 
nipotentiary, this war might all have been avoided. | 
Now, if men were sent two or three thousand miles 
to shed their blood on such a question as that, he | 
thought they ought certainly to be well paid. To | 
go all the way to Mexico, and fight on a mere | 


point of etiquette, was a service which ought to be || 


well rewarded. Had Mexico been a powerful | 
nation, like some with whom we had had disputes, 
he presumed this point of etiquette would not have 

been quite so stoutly insisted on. But with them | 


we could make far greater sacrifices; for peace in | 
that quarter we could yield not empty points of | 
ceremony, but great and substantial matters— | 
millions of acres of territory and the navigation of | 
rivers, neither of which our President had said he | 


would ever give up. If we could yield matters of | 
this weight to Great Britain, might we not have 
conceded a point of diplomatic ceremony to Mex- | 
ico? 

But then gentlemen said we were fighting fora | 
substantial thing: we were fighting to get six mil- 
lions of dollars, due to us for spoliations on our 
property; we had issued execution on Mexico 
for this money, and put the precept into the hands 
of Rough and Ready to serve. Well, all Mr. B. | 
should say on this was, that it was like to prove a 
pretty costly lawsuit. He thought we should 
probably spend a good deal more than six millions 
to get our money back; however that might be, 
we ought at least to pay the fees of the officer 
sent to serve the process.. If this bill should pass, 
about two millions would be paid to the army, 
being just the same amount which was to have 
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been paid to Santa Ana. Our valiant President 
had sent for this pure patriot from Havana to 
make a peace for us, and had agreed-to put two 
millions into his hands as a means or a reward for 
doing it. Mr. B. said, let this money rather go to 


our brave soldiers: it was better to apply it to the ji 
| purposes of open warfare than to give it under- ; 
It; 


handedly to such a miscreant as Santa Ana. 
was time we put a stop to that miserable farce 
which commenced on his return to Mexico. The 


people of the United States were anxious for a |, 


peace, but they wanted an honorable peace. It 
was not perfidy, it was not low intrigue, that they 
approved, would endorse, or tolerate. This re- 
doubtable scheme to end this Mexican war had 
done and would do more to prolong it than 


anything else that had happened since it began. | 


This was a sort of policy that savored more of the 
Italian and the Spaniard than of the frank and 
bold race that achieved our Revolution. Itsmacked 
of Jands where the poniard and the stiletto were 
the favorite means either of taking vengeance or 
redressing injuries. It was not that sort of victory 
which our American people desired. They had 
sent an army to demand their redress; and it was 
in open field, beneath the star-striped standard, the 


emblem of their freedom and their sovereignty, | 
that they wanted to see the blow struck for their į 


just rights. They wanted no victory that was not 
won by the strong arms and stout hearts of their 
own soldiery—they sought no peace that would 
not bear the light of day. Mr. B. had ever been 
of the opinion that honesty was the best policy. 
But the policy of our Republican President had 
taught Mexico to believe that we could wink at 
perfidy. Such conduct brought to Mr. B.’s mind 
the conduct of a noble-minded Indian warrior. In 
the commencement of our late warin Florida, “ the 
blood-hound war,” the chief, Oceola, found him- 
self pressed and hemmed in on every side by our 
troops, and an embassy was sent him, promising 
that, if he would agree to certain bounds, a com- 
promise should be effected and the troops with- 
drawn. He was surronnded by the chiefs in 
council, who all urged him to accept the terms. 
But, afier weighing our proposals, as laid in wri- 
ting before him, and listening to the talks of all 
his braves, the indignant warrior replied: ‘“Amer- 
ican speaks with a forked tongue: I can’t rely on 
him; and then striking his dagger through the 


despatch that lay befere him, he cried: “You have : 


Oceola’s answer.” So it would be in this war; 
and perfidy would engender a spirit of bitterness 
which nothing could assuage. No; let our motto 
rather be: ‘Millions for defence, but not a cent 
for tribute.” Let us give by millions to our brave 
army, bnt to Santa Ana nothing but balls and bay- 
onets. 


Mr. B. said that this war had changed its char- | 


acter. 
now it was a war of conquest. 


At first it had been a war for boundary; 
The President con- 


gratulated Congress and the nation on the vast | 


extent of territory we had conquered. Well, if we 
had acquired such an immense empire, territory 


exceeding in amount the original States of this | 
Union, surely we could afford to pay those whose į 
He would not endorse j 


bravery had won it all. 
all the President said about our conquests: on 
that he expressed no opinion at this moment; 


but, at all events, we ought to pay the instru- jj 
A i were now likely to have such a war as would rouse 


ments who achieved them. [A voice: * Well, 


take their pay out of the Jand.”] A gentleman | 
Mr. B.’s | 
reply was this: better first get the land. So far | 


said take their pay out of the land. 


was he from congratulating the country on our 
vast accessions of territory, he had heard the an- 
nouncement with melancholy forebodings. Al- 
ready these anticipated conquests of ours were 
seized on by politicians as means of party warfare 
and party ascendency. Proposals as to the mode 
of distribution had already been made from New 
York, and even reduced to the shape of a bill, and 
brought into this House. And already they were 
made the oecasion to renew the ery for a dissolu- 
tion of the Union. Nor could the question of their 
future disposition be separated from the other. 

Mr. GORDON, of New York, said he had said 
nothing about a division of the Union; he had 
never heard such a thing talked of but by gentle- 
men from the South. 

Mr. BELL resumed. The manner of the gen- 
tleman’s reply showed the callousness with which 


such a question had already come to be contem- | 


It was to gome gentlemen as nothing. 


plated, 
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but yielded it 


| [Mr. Vixron,] as 


The gentleman very coolly replied that “he. had 
never said anything about dissolving the Union’? 
No; though he had raised the very question which; 
of all others, was most certain to start such a ques- 
tion. Mr. B., in contemplating those wide prov: 
inces now conquered by us, could not call away 
his thoughts from the time when the same regions’ 
had been subdued by Cortes, and they were:haunt- 
ed by melancholy forebodings. Whenit wasknown 
in Spain that the empire of the Montezumas had 
been overthrown, the heart of the Spanish monarch 
leaped within him for joy and swelled with pride. 
When he heard of the beauteous plains and tower: 
ing mountains and rich mines of these new depends: 
encies of his Crown, his heart was lifted up- within 
him, and he exulted in Spain as the glory of the 
world. What was Spain now? And had-not that 
very conquest, by the. retributive fiat of Heaven; 
been made the very means of her own ruin? © Did 
the world’s experience teach us- nothing? -Did not 
fear fling her dark shadow across our path to con- 
quest? ‘The greatest soldier of the present age had 
once congratulated himself that the foundations of 
his dynasty were laid so deep that nothing could 
shake it; but God himself, as if in scorn, had 
directed his wind to blast him in the full flower of 
his proud exultation, when marching to conquest 
with all Enrope at his heels; and in how short a 
space was that vast empire divided and gone, and 
he himself sent a lone and powerless exile to perish 
on arock in the midst of the sea! 

So would this vast addition to the territory of 
the Union prove to it only an clement, of »weak- 
ness. Efe did not believe our people had anything 
of that Just of conquest which seemed to possess 
some politicians here. Cortes had said of the 
Snaniards, they had a disease of the heart which 
nothing but gold could cure: it might have been so 
with them; but Mr. B. could not believe that his 
own countrymen had any disease of the heart which 
nothing but new territory could cure: though he 
was not prepared to say that, if in a peaceful and 


i honorable manner the limits of the Union could be 


enlarged, they would have any objections to it. 
Mr. B. had one more reason to give why the 


| pay of these volunteers should be increased; he 


would give the additional pay as an additional 
stimulant to the prosecution of the war. Here we 
were in the midst of a war: was there any honor- 
able means of ending it, now we were in, but b 


| fighting ourselves out, and conquering the Mexi- 


cans? We must do this first, and then we could 


i afford to deal not only justly but generously with | 


a fallen foe. Mr. B. was for prosecuting it with 
vigor, but not with such absurd haste as the Presi- 
dent had exhibited in the matter of Taylor’s armis- 
tice at Monterey, when he had started a special 
messenger to that gentleman to say that the Gov- 
ernment would not abide by the terms granted, 
who arrived on the 13th when the armistice was 
to expire of itself on the 17th! He was not quite 


! so vigorous as all that: but he was willing to vote 


the President all the men and money he could 
reasonably demand, and then to hold him respon- 
sible for the use he made of them. And now let 
gentlemen say boldly, what hitherto they had been 
afraid to say—let them tell us what sort of a war 
it was to be. Let it be known and understood 


i| that this was to bea prolonged and a bitter war. 


The enemy had now shown a different front. We 


up and call forth the energies of the nation. He 
was willing to prepare for it: he was ready to give 
the President all the men he wanted to prosecute 
it: but one of the best ways to attach them to the 
service was to give them good and certain pay. 

Mr. STARKWEATHER obtained the floor, 
to allow Mr. THOMASSON to 
have an amendment sent to the Clerk’s table which 
he proposed to offer, The amendment was read 
for information. ; 

Mr. STARK WEATHER said that he should not 
attempt to answer the attack which had. been made 
here upon the Administration or upon his country. 
His intention was simply to argue one legal pro- 
position which had been started by his colleague, 
to the power of Congress to re- 
strict the transfer of the warrants to be granted 
under the bill. But before he did that, he would 
notice one or two of the remarks which had been 
made during the present argument. Here Mr. S, 
alluded to what Mr. Bets. had said about the re- 
wards that General Taylor would have received 
from the crowned heads of Europe; and wenton 


to say that such rewards were not suited to plain | 
republicans like us. We had passed votes of 
thanks to General Taylor, and so had almost every 
city inthe Union. He had done his duty well, | 
but so had every common soldier under his com- 
mand; but he saw no need for dukedoms and dia- 1 } J 
monds. Some gentlemen seemed to think of no- | ties and this republican Government? Where 
thing but dukedoms; but for his part, he had rather || would have been that immortal Declaration of In- 
see Taylor and Butler return like plain democratic || dependence—the greatest production that ever pro- 
soldiers than to comeback from the field of their || ceeded from the pen of mortal man? With their 
victories covered over with diamonds. He would || naked swords alone, without a treasury, without 
rather have such an epitaph as was written at |; means or munitions of war, without public credit 
Thermopylæ: ‘Here we be, in obedience to the || or system of taxation, they hatl simply appealed 
laws of our country,” than all the dukedoms a |; to the God of batiles, and struck for their freedom 
monarch could bestow. and their rights. They had had a glorious fight, 
The gentleman said our soldiers must get more || and they succeeded, and literally “conquered a 
money, because they were fighting in an unjust |; peace.” È i 
war. The President had got them into it by his In one sentiment, however, which the gentleman 
blunders, and they must be encouraged to fight it | had uttered, Mr. S. heartily concurred, and that 
out by more pay. But what had the great poet of |) was the glorious motto, «Milions for defence, but 
haman nature said on that subject? ii not a cent for tribute.’ n ; 
“ Thrice is he armed who kas his quarrel just,” &e. Mr. BOYD, of Kentucky, said that his object 


To tell our soldiers that the war was unholy and and that of $ vast majority ofat House, Wano, 
unjust, was the way to dampen oll their ardor, || S1Ve A land Pou 1 vded of ee bee to ie 
and make cowards of brave men. He deeply re- || them from being hes ah 9 i abet X a 
gretted that the idea should have been sanctioned He wished to do these with as little injury to the 
herc, that American soldiers would willingly fight 
in an unjust war. He regretted it for the honor 
of the country, and for the feelings of the men. 
He referred particularly to a regiment which bad 
gone from his own State and district. He knew 
the men personally; they were intelligent and up- 
right men, and never would draw their swords in 
a war they believed to be unjust. ‘Lo tell them 
that they fought for money and their generals for 
dukedoma and diamonds, would only cool their 
ardor. Mr. 8. said they were his equals in morals, 
in intellect, and in education, and they would not 
enter the field to fight against God and the laws of 
justice. Men who would be valiant as lions in a : 
good cause, if they felt they were doing wrong, | 
would retire before the push of a rush, 

Gentlemen wanted to-increase the pay of the 
army; so did Mr. S., and so he had done last ses- 
sion, though he had been charged—against the 
record—of voting against it. Ail who knew his | 
course, knew the deep solicitude he had felt and 
manifested in the success of the vote to increase 
the soldiers’ pay, He went for it still; not, how- 
ever, on the miserable idea that freemen would 
fight for money in an unjust war. The men in 
the ranks would despise him, could he throw out 
or tolerate such an idea. 

Mr. S. now came to the point for which he had 
risen; and, first, he would send to the Clerk’s desk 
an amendment which he had prepared, and which 
he thought would effect what his colleague had de- 
clared to be impossible, viz., prevent these war- 
rants from being transferred by the soldiers who 
received them. 

Mr. S. then sent up the following: 

ESEG. S, And he it further enacted, That no patent shall be 
issued on any warrant hereby authorized untirthe expiration 
of one year from and after the termination of the war now | 
existing between the United States mid Mexico, and in no: 
nase shall the Commissioner of the ai Land Gilice issue : 
any on such warrants until sati ¥Y 
or otherwise, be made to him, that the legal and equita 
title will pass and vest in the non-commissioned o 
sician, aud private, to whom the warrant ori. 
or to their legal representatives.” 


upon us before the people knew anything about it. 
[Cries of “ very true,” “that’s a fact,” from the 


was now a matter of history. But suppose the 
iron men of the Revolution had acted on this 
principle, where would now have been our liber- 


| great and intrinsic importance. But there wére 
reat Gifficalties in securing this gift, when actually 
made, to the soldier for whom it was intended, and 


effecting this. Mr. B. had his doubts whether the 
proposition he had himself proposed, or the various 


after all, effect it. He feared they would not. 
| served; he hoped, however, that some plan might 
yet be hit upon that would answer better than any 
yet devised. Under this hope it was his purpose 
now to move for the rising of the committee; in 
order that, in the House, the bill, together with all 


be referred to a select committee. 

Before the motion was made, however, Mr. 
QRAHAM, of North Carolina, and Mr. STEW- 
ART, of Pennsylvania, obtained leave to send up 
amendments, which would go with the rest. 

Mr. BOYD then made his motion that the com- 
mittee now rise; and it rose and reported progress 
accordingly. 

On motion of Mr. BOYD, the Committee of the 
Whole was discharged from the furiher consider- 


the army of the United States, and the militia and 
volunteers in the service of the same, and allowing 


all the amendments offered to the same. 

And, on motion of Mr. BOYD, the said bill and 
amendments were referred to a select committee, 
consisting of nine members, viz: Messrs. Boyp, 
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of reports of committees and resolutions, which 
had been heretofore offered and laid over for con- 
whom the gentleman had spoken, from surround- || sideration. The first of which is, the resolution 
ing the army while it was together. The patent |; reported by Mr. C. J. lycersonz, from the Com- 
was to be delayed for a year, till-the man had cot || 
among his friends, where he would be much lesa |i 
liable to be taken in, and where the sharks would 
have more difficulty in finding him. 

What the gentleman had said about the Govern- 
ment having no longer control of the land after 
they had passed it to the soldier, was undoubted! 
true. He admitted that; but he took it that the 
donor had a right to attach to his gift what condi- 
tion he pleased, provided such condition was not 
contrary to good morals and to the law of the land. 
This, he believed, would avoid the difficulty as to | 
restraining the transfer of these certificates. In | 
this way, the gift of the country would inure to 
the soldier who had fought in this just and holy 
cause. 

One word more. The genileman from Ken 
tucky [Mr. Beri] had said we ought to have se 
down and counted the cost before we began th 
war, and seen where the money was to come from 
to carry iton. But the fact was, the war came 


This would prevent the swarm of cormorants of | 


mittee on Foreign Affairs 


g) 


Mexico. 
ve 


hardly be necessary to print this report. 


discussion, and surely but little light could now be 
thrown upon a matter so well understood. 
the time the report in question had been made, the 


would have been a propriety in it. 


and the House had voted large forces and large 
sums to carry it on, and days and weeks had been 
i; devoted to a full discussion of its origin, causes, 
i and bearings, it was surely too late to bring up 


Whig side of the House, with much laughter.] H | 


treasury or to the public credit as was possible. | 
These, it would be confessed on all hands, were | 
important objects; and hence this bill was one of | 


great difference of opinion as to the best mode. of ; 


other amendments directed to the same end, would, || 


Great caution and care were certainly to be ob- | 


| the amendments which had been proposed, should |} 


ation of the bill to increase the pay of the non- i; 
commissioned officers, musicians, and privates, of 


them bounty land in certain cases, together with | 


VINTON, Axprew JOHNSON, Sraporn Jonns, GRA- | 
Ham, McCrinanann, Bengamin Tompson, WiL- ` 


The House then proceeded to the consideration | 


rs, to print 5,009 copies of 
the report of the Committee on Foreign Affairs of | 
the last session of Congress upon the war with |) 


Mr. RATHBUN said, that after the many and | 
able speeches which had been made here on both : 
sides of this war question, the reports of which had : 
gone all over the United States, he thought it would | 
All the; 
best talent of the House had been elicited in the |! 


Tf, at) 


motion of the honorable gentleman had been made, | 
Mr. R. would have voted for it, for then there | 
But after we || 
had been a whole year actually engaged in the war, | 


was personally concerned, he should be glad to 
comply with his wishes; but, in view of lus duty 
o the country, he must say that he should think 


fad 


prosecuted with vigor. This was the feeling and 
the determination of a vast majority of this nation: 
their minds were made up: why, then, publish am 
ancient history of the origin of the war? Unless 
some gentieman was desirous to speak upon the 
motion, he should move to lay it on the table. 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL said he wished to 
speak, and Mr. R. forbore to make the motion. 

Mr. I. then said he had been desirous of saying 
a few things in regard to this report, as well as on 
the war itself, but had hitherto been prevented. 
A good opportunity now presented itself, and he 
wished to embrace it, and was prepared to do so. 
The report had been prepared with a good deal 
of care: its statements were drawn from a higher 
source than those of the President, and the inves- 
tigation was much more extensive than that con- 
tained in the President’s message. Mr. I. now 
went into a speech which occupied the hour al- 
lowed him under the rule, and was cut short b 
its expiration. [Mr, I.’s speech will be found in 
the Appendix.] 

The SPEAKER laid before the House 

J. A communication from the President of the 
‘United States, transmitting a report from the Ad- 
| jutant General of the army, made in compliance 
; with the resolution of the House of Representa- 
tives of the 5th instant, requesting the President 

to communicate to the House ‘ the whole num- 
' © ber of volunteers which have been mustered into 
i © the service of the United States since the Ist day 
‘of May last, designating the number mustered 
t for three months, six months, and twelve months; 
‘the number of those who have been discharged 
‘before they served two months, number dis- 
‘charged after two months’ service, and the num- 
‘ber of volunteer officers who have resigned, and 
‘the dates of their resignation.’ Referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

If. A letter from the Secretary of War, trans- 
mitting, in obedience to the requirements of the 
acts of April 2, 1808, and March 3, 1809, state- 
ments showing what contracts have been made 
under the authority of that Department during 
the year 1846; which letter and statements were 
laid upon the table and ordered to be printed. 

II. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
transmitting, in obedience to the resolution of the 
House of the 2d instant, copies of all the corre- 
spondence relating to the case of L. C. F. Fatio, 
late captain in the revenue marine; which letter 
‘and correspondence were laid on the table and or- 
dered to be printed. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The House then resolved itself into Committee 
of the Whole, (Mr. Coss in the chair,) and pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of the bill making ap- 
propriations for the currentand contingent expenses 
| of the Indian Department, and for fulfilling treaty 
stipulations with the various Indian tribes, for the 
year ending June 30, 1848. 

When the bill had been read through— 

Mr. CULVER moved that the committee rise 
and report progress. 

The question was put, and no quorum voting, 
' a recount was had by tellers, who reported, in favor 
of rising 32, against it 62. No quorum still voting, 
the committee rose, and the chairman reported the 
fact to the House. 

A motion was then made that the House do now 
adjourn; which was negatived. 

Mr. GEORGE S. HOUSTON moved the usual 
i resolution to close all debate in Committee of the 
Whole in five minutes after the House shall again 
go into committee on the above-mentioned bill, and 
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favor of adjournment 19, against it 59, So the 
House again refused to adjourn. 

No quorum appearing — 

Mr. SAW YER moved a call of the House. The 
motion was agreed to, and the Clerk proceeded to 
call the roll of members. The roll being called 
through, it appeared that 124 members answered 
to their names. 

On motion, the further call was dispensed with. 

A motion was again made to adjourn, and again 
rejected. 

Mr. GEORGE S. HOUSTON inquired of the 
Chair if the House could not discharge the Com- 
mittes of the Whole on the Indian appropriation 

ill? 

The SPEAKER stated that in his opinion it 
could not—the House having just passed a resolu- 
tion making it imperative on the Committee of the 
Whole to rise and report the bill in five minutes 
after the House shall again go into committee on 
the bill. 

The House again resolved itself into Committee 
of the Whole (Mr. Cogs in the chair) on the In- 
dian appropriation bill. 

Mr. ASHMUN moved that the committee rise. 
The question was put, and no quorum voted, 

A recount was then had by tellers, who reported, 
in favor of rising 7, against it 67. Sull no quorum 
voted. 

Several points of order were made by Mr. 
WINTHROP, Mr. HAMLIN, and Mr. REU- 
BEN CHAPMAN. 

The CHAIRMAN stated that if the motion to 
rise prevailed, he should, under the order of the 
House, report the bill to the House. 

Another count, on the motion to rise, was had, 
and the tellers reported, in favor of rising 62, against 
it 21. 

No quorum voting, the committee rose and re- 
ported that fact to the House, 

A motion was again made that the House ad- 
journ; which prevailed, and the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, &c. 
Petitions, memorials, &c., were presented and 
referred, under the rule, as follows: 


By Mr. JAMES B. HUNT: Two memorials, of citizens 
of the State of Michigan, for the establishment of a mail 
route from Owasso, in the county of Shiawassee, to Lyons, 
in the county of Ionia, to intersect the State road near the 
house of H. Leach, in the town of Scioto, Shiawassee coun- 
ty, Michigan. i 

By Mr. FRIES: The petition of John Frost and 14 other 

citizens of Columbiana county, Ohio, asking Congress to 

provide by law that the public Jands “be laid out in farms 

and lots for the free use of such citizens (not possessed of 
. other lands) as will occupy them.”? 

By Mr. WINTHROP: The petition of James W. Ward 
and 94 others, of Abington, in Massachusetts, for peace with 
Mexico. i 

By Mr. W. W. CAMPBELL: The memorial of citizens 
of the city of New York, asking the action of Congress in 
favor of Mr. Whitney’s plan for a railroad to the Pacific. 

By Mr. STEPHENS: A memorial from the Rev. Thomas 
©. Benning and James C. Damarest, of Savannah, Georgia, 
praying Congress to grant to them the right of preémption 
to a certain quarter-section of the public lands in Florida. 

By Mr. C. B. SMITH: The memorial of David Hoover, 
Elijah Coffin, and 183 other citizens of Richmond, Indiana, 
praying that measures may be adopted to bring about a 
speedy peace with Mexico, 7 

By Mr. E. B. HOLMES: The petition of Dr. H. Carver, 
of Rochester, New York, praying for a private charter an- 
thorizing him and his associates to build a railroad from 
Luke Michigan, across the Rocky Mountains, to the Pacific 
Ocean; and in’ case this shall be refused, and the Govern- 
ment shall determine to build the road itself, then offering to 
build the said road, with a wide track and in a very substan- 
tial manner. for a grant of land twenty miles in width on 
each side of the same. 3 

By Mr. DEMOTT: The petition of citizens of New York, 


asking that a portion of the public lands may he set apart | 


for the construction of a railroad from Lake Michigan to the 
Pacific. 

By Mr. BARRINGER: The petition of E. P. Guion and 
B. McLaughlin, of North Carolina, praying compensation 
for carrying the mail, &c. ; 

By Mr. YOST: The petition of Joseph W. Knife, a sol- 
dier in the last war, praying for a pension. 

By Mr. PERRILL: A memorial from Elias Benton and 
other citizens of Ohio, asking for an appropriation of land 


in the Chilicothe land district to aid in the completion of į 


the Zanesville and Maysville turnpike road. 


By Mr. HAMPTON : The memorial of the Trustees of the | 
College of New Jersey, requesting such a modification of | 
the tariff laws as will make books, printed magazines, į 


pamphlets, periodicals, maps, chemical and philosophical 


instruments and apparatus, when imported for the use of | 


literary institutions, free from duty. 


By Mr. SEAMAN: The petition of Edward Quinn for a | 


pension. , g 

By Mr. MOULTON: The petition of sundry inhabitants 
of Manchester, Derry, Hampstead, Danville, Kingston, and 
Exeter, for a mail route. 


By Mr. TILDEN: The memorial of Henry N. Day and | 


40-other citizens of Hudson, Summit county, Ohio, asking 


| them to advise them of it, and as they had all dis- 


it to them. 


the aid of Congress in the construction of a railroad con- 
necting the waters of Lake Erie with the Ohio river. 

By Mr. HUBARD, of Virginia: The petition of Mesers. 
George W. Cahinis, George W. Petters, John M. McCargo, 
and others. 

By Mr. DELANO: The petition of thirty-one citizens of 
Etna, Licking county, Ohio, praying Congress to exercise 
all their constitutional powers to bring to a speedy close the 
existing war without the further effusion of blood. 

By Mr. HUDSON: The petitions of William H. Sanford 
and others, of Boylston, Massachusetts; of Ichabod Wash- 
burn and others, of Worcester, Massachusetts; of George 
Trask and others, of Warren, Massachusetts: all praying 
for the restoration of peace to the country. 

By Mr. W. HUNT: The petition of 345 citizens of Lock- 
port, New York, praying that the war with Mexico may be | 
terminated withont further effusion of blood, H 

By Mr. LA SERE: The petition of Lieutenant W. A. C. 
Farragut, praying to be promoted to the rank of captain: 

By Mr. TILDEN: The petition of Daniel McKenny, of 
Summit county, Ohio, asking a pension for revolutionary 
services. 

By Mr. ASHMUN: The memorial of Alfred Ely and 113 į 
other inhabitants of Mouson, Massachusetts, deploring the 
evils of the war with Mexico, and asking that it may be 
brought to a speedy close without further bioodshed. Also, 
the memorial of Sylvester Grahame and 77 others, of North- 
ampton, Massachusetts, to the same effect. { 

By Mr. JOHN A. ROCKWELL: The petition of Joseph ‘| 
S. Backus and other citizens of the town of Chaplin, in the 
State of Connecticut, praying that Congress would use all 
their constitutional powers to bring to a speedy close the 
War with Mexico, if possible, without further effusion of |! 

ood, 

By Mr. JIARALSON: The petition of Giles S. Boggus, j 
praying remuneration for losses sustained by him as express |! 
mai} contractor on routes Nos. 11 and 12, in the year 1836. |i 


IN SENATE. 
Wepnespay, January 20, 1847. | 
The Journal of yesterday wasread and approved. | 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented a memorial | 
from the representatives of the Yearly Meeting of 
the Society of Friends in Pennsylvania, New Jer- | 
sey, Delaware, and the eastern shore of Maryland; || 


| mittee on Commerce, reported a bill directin 


Mr. HUNTINGTON pvresented.a petition from 
L. Stone, praying indemnity for -spoliations: prior 
to 1800; which was referred to the select commit. 
tee on that subject. f 

Mr, CAMERON presented a petition from eiti- 
zens of Hollidaysburg, in Pennsylvania, prayin 
that the public lands may be set apart to be applies 
to the construction of a railroad from. Lake Michi- 

an to the Pacific Ocean; which was referred to the 
ommittee on Publie Lands. ee 

Mr, DIX presented a petition from citizens of 
the city of New York, asking for the establish- 
ment of a branch Post Office in Chatham square; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. oe 

Mr. CORWIN presented a petition from citizens 
of. Ravenna, Ohio, asking for a grant of public land 
for completing the railroad of the Cleveland and 
Pittsburg Railroad Company; which was referred 
to the Committee on Publio Lands. oie 

Mr. ARCHER presented the petition of Ann 


i; Anderson, widow of a seaman, asking fora pension; 


which was referred to the Committee on Naval 

Affairs. : 
BILLS REPORTED. 

Mr. JARNAGIN, from the Committee on In- 

dian Affairs, reported a bill for the relief of Wil- 

liam-Mayroin, accompanied by a report. The bill 


|| was read a first time, and, with the report, ordered 


to be printed. 

Mr. DIX, from the Committee on Commerce, 
reported a bill to authorize the issuing of a new 
register for the American barque Pons, of Phila- 
delphia, by the name of the Cordelia; which was 
read a first time. i 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland, from the Cóm- 
the 
conditional transfer of the stock held by the United 
States in the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company 


which was read, and a motion for the printing was | 
referred to the Committee on Printing. i 

Mr. J. M. CLAYTON presented a petition from |; 
Frederick Dawson, James Schott, and E. D.ii 
Whitney, praying for the fulfilment of a contract 
made with the Government of Texas, prior to its | 


annexation with the United States, for supplying | 


that republic with a naval armament; which was |! 
referred to the Committee on Claims. j 

Mr. J. M. CLAYTON also presented a memo- 
rial from David Vann and William P. Ross, dele- į 
gates of the Cherokee Indians, asking for the bal- ! 
ance due those Indians under the treaty of 1835, |: 
and also praying compensation for the surrender of || 
their lands east of the Mississippi; which was re- || 
ferred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. i 

Mr. WESTCOTT presented a petition from |i 
twelve hundred of the citizens of the District of || 
Columbia, asking Congress to adopt measures to || 
prevent the labor of convicts from being used in I 
the construction of the building for the Smithso- /| 
nian Institution. | 

Mr. W. said he had been requested to present || 
a memorial signed by nearly twelve hundred resi- |; 
dents of this District, remonstrating against the | 
anticipated course of the Regents of the Smith- !| 
sonian Institution, in making contracts which | 
would bring the labor of State prison convicts in 
competition with the mechanics of this District in 
the erection of the buildings of the institution. He ji 
now presented that memorial. It was due to the || 
regents, however, that he should state that on re- | 
ceiving the memoril, he had called on several of | 


į 


i 


claimed any such course as that the correction of || 
which was the object of the memorial, he was |! 
satisfied the memorialists were mistaken in their 
apprehensions. Nevertheless, he deemed it his i 
duty to present the memorial, and move that it be |i 


referred to the Regents of the Institution, and that || 


the Secretary of the Senate be directed to transmit į: 
i! 


The motion of Mr. W. was agreed to. i 
Mr. MANGUM presented a memorial from |; 
Robert Owen, asking for an investigation of a mode |: 
discovered by him for improving the condition of | 
society; which was referred to the Committee on I 
the Library. fj |i 
Mr. STURGEON presented a memorial from ii 
the Society of Friends in Pennsylvania and New į 
Jersey, asking for the adoption of such measures || 
as would bring the war with Mexico to a speedy |; 
termination. : i 
This memorial was read, and a motion to print || 
was referred to the Committee on Printing. : 


| ing a pensio: 


to the said company, accompanied by a report. 
The bill was read’a first time, and, with the report, 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. JOHNSON, also; from the same commit- 
tee, reported the bill to provide for the completion 
of the marine hospital and erection of a custom- 
house in New Orleans, with a recommendation 
that it do pass. 

On motion of Mr. ASHLEY, the Committee on 
the Judiciary were discharged from the further 
consideration of the joint resolution for the amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United States, in 
relation to the judiciary. i 

On motion of Mr. DIX, the Committee on Com- 
merce was discharged from the further considera- 
tion of the memorial of the Red River Railroad 
Company, and said memorial was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

On motion of Mr. BREESE, the Committee on 
Commerce were discharged from the further con- 
sideration of the memorial of E. P. Calkins & Co., 
and said memorial was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. - 

Mr. BERRIEN asked and obtained leave to in- 
troduce a bill to regulate the exercise of the appel- 
Jate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in certain cases; which was read a first and 
econd time, and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. CORWIN submitted the following resolu- 
ion, which lies over one day: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Tressury be, 
and is hereby, directed to report to the Senate the 
quantity of public lands sold which had been of- 
fered for sale, or subject to private entry, more 

han fifteen years and less than twenty years prior 
to such sale, Also, all public lands sold which had 
been offered for sale, or subject to entry, more than 
twenty and less than twenty-five years prior to 
such sale. Also, all public lands so sold which 
had been offered for sale more than twenty-five 
and less than thirty years prior to such sale; desig- 
nating the land districts, and the States and Terri- 
tories where said lands were sold, and the years in 
which such sales were made. 

On motion of Mr. UPHAM, . 

Resolved, That the Committee on Pensions be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of grant- 
n.to John Ellis, of Vermont, for ser- 
vices as a soldier in the war of the Revolution. 


On motion of Mr. BAGBY, the Senate proceed- 
to the consideration of the bill for the relief of 


ed 


i! Elijah White and others. 
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The bill was then amended, as in committee of 
the whole, and ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading. 


WESTERN RIVERS. 


Mr. CRITTENDEN wished to ask a question 
of the Committee on Commerce. He desired to 
know when it was likely that a report would be 
made from that committee on the bill which he had 
introduced at the beginning of the session, for the 
improvement of the western rivers? 

r. HANNEGAN said the Senator from Ken- 
tucky must be aware that he (Mr, H.) had been 
confined: from indisposition, until within the last 
few days. He had not, therefore, been able to 
attend any meeting of the committee. The Sena- 
tor from Kentucky had not this subject more at 
heart than he had. He hoped there would shortly 
be a meeting, and that the subject would be con- 
sidered. 

Mr, CRITTENDEN said he was aware of the 
indisposition of the Senator from Indiana, He 
thought, however, that if the committee had used 
ordinary activity, the bill might have been reported 
before this timc. There was less time now for act- 
ing on this bill than had elapsed since it was refer- 
red to the committee. He had, however, intended 
to address his question to the chairman of the com- 
mittee. : 

Mr. HANNEGAN,. My friend from Missouri 


near me (Mr. Arcrison] suggested that the inquiry ; 


was addressed to me. 

Mr. DIX made a brief reply, in which he was 
understood to say, that there were some questions 
before the committee in relation to this bill which 


had caused the delay; one of which was, whether 
it would not be more expedient to separate the | 


objects, and present them to the Senate as distinct į! |. ; 2 : ; 
1 a P . | disposition manifested on all sides to obviate what | 


bills. 


An act to create the office of surveyor general of | 


public lands for the Territory of Oregon, and to 
grant donation rights to settlers therein, was then 
taken up for consideration, on its third reading. 

On the suggestion of Mr. CORWIN, a verbal 
amendment was unanimously agreed to. 

The bill was then about to be read a third time; 
when, 

On motion of Mr. BENTON, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of the special order, 
being the 

ARMY BILL. 


Mr. CORWIN made some verbal alterations in į 


the amendment proposed by him yesterday. 


Mr. WEBSTER rose and remarked that the | 
substance of this amendment raised the question of | 


dispensing with the limitations and restrictions 
P S ne 
proposed by the original amendment to he attach- 


ed to the bounty land intended to be conferred | 


upon persons entering into the military service of 
the United States. He thought the question was 


an important one, and he trusted it would be; 


wisely decided. So far as respected the probable 
effect of the proposition submitted by the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, and the probable effect of 
that proposition, if modified as now proposed, 
upon the recruit or person proposing to inlist, he 
had stated yesterday all that he wished to say, 
except that, in adverting to the practice of the 
Government and the acts of Congress during the 
late war with England, he had not stated precisely 
(because he did not recollect precisely) what was 


the extent of bounties to which Congress proceed- |! 


ed for the purpose of filling the ranks of the army 


of the United States towards the close of that war, ! 
Mr. W. here adverted to the provisiors of the | 
law as they stood at the close of the late war, in | 


December, 1814. There were granted, he said, at 
that time, two-fold bounties. In the first place, 
there was a moncy bounty of $124—fifty to be 


paid upon inlistment, fifty upon joining the regi- | 
iment or being mustered into service, and the other | 
twenty-four upon receiving an honorable discharge. | 
There was also eight dollars compensation to any | 
non-commissioned officer or scldier who should | 


procure a recruit to be inlisted, making the whole 
amount in money $132. And then there was a 
bounty in land to the amount of half a section, or 
three hundred and twenty acres. This was the 
state of the law as it now stood. There had been 
previous laws which had put the quantity of land 
at a quarter-section, or one hundred and sixty 
acres, but at the close of the war the bounty stood 
as he had stated it. 

It might be a little presumptuous for him now 


i 
| 


| it as his opinion, that if the bounty was put in the | 
form recommended by the committee, it would be |; 
insufficient and inefficient as an encouragement to | 
| inlist. 


to add anything, on another point, to the arguments 
which were brought forward, when the subject 


was so fully discussed yesterday, viz: as to at- || 
taching restrictions or any encumbrance to lands 
t 


after they were severed from the possession of the į 


United States. His view on this subject was in |; 


accordance with that of the Senator from Michi- 
gan, [Mr. Woopsripee.] Congress, while the | 
lands remained the property of the United States, 
had the power to dispose of them or to regulate 
their management, and to make all necessary pro- 
visions for that purpose. But after these lands | 
were parted with, he regarded all other legislation 
concerning them to be vested only in the State in 
which they were located. 

Mr. W. made some further remarks on the legal 
bearing of the question, and concluded with giving | 


Mr. CRITTENDEN, after some remarks in 
relation to the power of Congress to impose re- 
strictions upon the Jands granted to the soldiers, 
in which he differed somewhat from the Senator | 
from Massachusetts as to the extent of that power, į 
observed that he felt also some repugnance to such | 
provision; and it was for that reason, among oth- 
ers, that he had proposed, at a former stage of the | 
discussion, to substitute for a grant of land of | 
indefinite and unknown value, lying in a remote | 


situation, where the soldier might not probably | 


subject of these fraudulent speculations, a grant of 
scrip, or a warrant which would enable the party | 
to locate his land where he pleased. | 

Mr. DAVIS observed, that there seemed to be a 


was supposed to be an evil attending the granting l 
of bounty lands; and that evil was, that those who ! 
might be inlisted as soldiers in the army would be 
very likely to lose the benefit of the land given them 


as a consideration for their services, by transferring ;: 


such title as they might have, whatever that might | 
be. That this evil existed to some extent, was į 
undoubtedly true; and the inquiry was, how they | 
could best meet the difficulty? In what way to | 


shape their legislation, so as to secure to the indi- || 
|| vidual the property to which he was entitled? It 
| was not an easy question to settle. They were | 


| 
| 
f 
| 


proceeding upon the supposition that legislative 
restriction would do this; but he apprehended that 
legislative restrictions never yet succeeded in retain- 
ing property in the hands of an improvident man. 
What, then, was the result? They were providing 
that transfers should work a forfeiture of the grant; 
so that the person obtaining possession by pur- 
chase from the soldier should derive no benefit from | 
his bargain. They were attempting to erect a bar- | 
rier between the soldier and the speculator. Did, 


i 


their experience afford them any ground for believ- I; 
ing that they would accomplish the object they had || 


in view? Could they by any legislative provisions | 
make men prudent? Could they prevent those who 
had a disposition to waste their property from 
doing so? In his opinion, in a large majority of 
cases, the result would be, that, instead of defeat- 
ing the speculations that grow out of such grants, 
they would only throw the burden of increased 
risk upon the owner of such property. By with- 
holding from him a complete title for a period of 


seven years, a very great additional risk was cre- |: 
i ated, and the land must be disposed of on less fa- 


vorable terms than if they gave a clear title. He 
thought the more completely the individual was 
made master of the property which was put into 
his hands, the greater would be the benefit to him. 
It was entirely a mistaken policy, which would | 
defeat itself, to undertake to tie these bounties up. | 
He could arrive at no other conclusion than this, | 
and would prefer decidedly the issue of scrip. : 
Mr. CASS said he did not rise to disenss this 
question at all, for he thought it had been suficient- ; 


ly discussed already. Tle merely desired to say | 
i that it seemed to him it would be better to come 
Í to a decision as soon as possible. The bill was , 
vastly important, and its passage ought not to be į} 
i delayed. The impression upon his mind at pres- 


ent was, that he should vote decidedly against the 


restrictions; for he agreed fully in what had been ʻi 
|, importance, inasmuch as it was the introduction of 
"a new principle in this bounty land system, which 


said by the honorable Senator from Massachusetts, 
that it was not in the power of the General Gov- 


ernment to impose restrictions and limitations after £: 
And he '' 


parting with the ownership of the land. 


wish to go, and which would naturally become the i 


that the property should be guarded in this way, 

and what would be his answer? He would vote 

against any restrictions being put upon these 
rants. 

Mr, WEBSTER replied to some of the remarks 
of the Senator from Kentucky, regarding the 
power of Congress to control the laws of descent 
in relation to these grants; and added, that it ap- 
peared to him that the form most likely to be effec- 


i tual in attaining the object contemplated by these 


provisions relating to bounty lands, was the form 
suggested in the amendment proposed yesterday 
by the honorable Senator from Texas, which was, 
to grant land scrip to be issued hereafter, and to be 
received in payment for lands. He thought this 
the simplest and best form in which bounties could 
be granted. 

Mr. BAGBY differed from those gentlemen who 
held that the Government could not make grants 
on conditions. It had been the practice of this 
| Government to make such conditions, in various 
ways, but more especially in treaties; and he de- 
sired to introduce an amendment in this bill, to 
define, as far as possible, what the conditions in 
this case should be. He thought the better way 
to secure to those who were fighting the batiles of 
| the country, and to their families, the grant of the 
; Government, was to ingraft on this bill a provision 
| creating a separate and distinct estate in each 
branch—a life estate to the non-commissioned offi- 
cer, musician, and private, with dower to their 
widows and a remainder to their children, accord- 

ing to the laws of the State where the land lies. 
i He thought this would secure their rights more 


effectually than it could be done by postponing the 
| time when the patent was to take effect. 
| Mr. B. regretted that these various amendments 
| should occasion so much delay in the passage of 
| this bill. He thought the effect of these amend- 
| ments was not clearly understood. ‘They involved 
| the general policy of the Government in respect to 
he public domain, the law of intestacy in all its 


ther points which could not safely be determined 
by a vote of the Senate on simply hearing an 
| amendment read. He hoped this land system 
i and the questions which itinvolved, would be sep- 
: arated from this bill, and that the Senate would 
| take time to digest the necessary provisions on the 


stand and endure judicial investigation. 

Mr. B. then recapitulated how losses were sus- 
tained by the soldiers of the Revolution and the 
nore recent war, who were the victims of shame- 
ul devices and impositions; and he inquired if the 
soldiers of the present day were more intelligent 
| than those of the preceding wars. If such things 
; could be practised upon the men of °76, what, he 
asked, might not be done on the men of ’47? He, 


i: however, should be glad now if the Senate could 


act only on the military clauses of the bill, and 
eave the rest to another time, but not along time. 
! He meant such time as would enable the Senate to 
| mature a Jaw to protect the soldiers against specu- 
lators. Let them do that first which was ripe for 
action, and afterwards that which was so much 
desired. 

Mr. BENTON read extracts from a book, neither 
the title nor contents of which were audible in the 
: gallery, but they were understood to be details de- 
scriptive of the injuries which had been sustained 


| 
| 
| 
i 


ii heretofore by our soldiers at the hands of specu- 


lators. He then briefly again urged on the Senate 
the right and necessity of protecting the soldier 


| against the plunderers by whom he would be as- 
i: sailed. 


Mr. DAYTON said this was a question of much 


certainly ought to_be, and he trusted would be, 
well considered. It seemed to him that the argu- 


forms, and the law of descents, besides many f 


subject, and put them in a form in which they will 
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ments used overlooked the main matter provided 
for by this. bill. They were not now providing 
bounty for past services; they were not giving pen- 
sions; they were providing a law which was to 
operate as an inducement for services to come. 
The object to be attained was the filling up the 
ranks of the army. It was necessary, then, to 
ascertain what system of legislation would best pro- 
mote the value of the gift, whether with the power 
of alienation, or without that power? Whether a 
system of legislation which would say to a man, 
you shall have the benefit of a grant of land seven 


years hence, or a system of legislation which says į 


to him, take it now? The difference, as it seemed 
to him, was exactly the same as between a pay- 
ment of cash in hand, and a promise to pay in 
seven years hence. They were about to call upon 
the country for an enlistment of ten thousand men, 
to serve, not for a campaign, but for the war, or 


for five years; to meet, not the steel of the enemy | 


in a single battle, but to encounter the malignant 
fevers of the climate of the enemy’s country, They 


all recollected the difficulty that was experienced | 


in time past in procuring inlistments. Every man 


must therefore feel the necessity of giving to | 
these bounties all the value which legislation could | 
give them. He was opposed to the restrictive | 


provisions upon alienation, as operating against 
all the soldiers who might inlist from the old 
States. It was very apparent that he who resided 
in the far West, having Government lands in his 
neighborhood, could make them of more service to 
him than a man whose home was in one of the 
cider States. He could conceive of no good reason 


why this provision should be inserted, and there | 
y F ’ 


were many, in his judgment, tending to show that 
it should not, and the principal one was, that it re- 
duced the value of the gift. 

Mr. ARCHER expressed his preference for the 
amendment which had been proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Texas. He was aware that he would 
ultimately have to give a vote upon a provision in 
some form which it was the object of these amend- 
ments fo constitute, and he desired, consequently, 
before being ealled upon to vote for any of them, to 


avow himself in favor of granting liberal bounties | 
to those who periled their lives in the service of | 


their country. One single dollar offered in the form 
of money would go farther, he thought, than ten 


times that amount given in the form proposed in | 


the amendment reported ty the committee. 
would hardly find a single man who would attach 
any value to a bounty in that form, when the land 


was located at agreat distance, and where he could | 
not avail himself of a tide for the term of seven | 


years. He believed that twenty dollars in money 
would avail incalculably more than this grant of 
land accompanied by the proposed, conditions. 
What were those conditions? They were to ren- 
der the grant absolutely unavailable to the grantee 


for seven years. If it were not for the high respect | 
which he entertained for the gentlemen who had | 
advocated such a provision, he would consider the | 
opinions which had been expressed in its favor as | 
It was tantamount to making a | 


entirely absurd. 
gift, and at the same time declaring that the gift 
should be of no manner of value. 

Mr. TURNEY sent up an amendment which he 
desired to offer at a suitable time. > 

Mr. NILES rose but to say a few words. The 
whole subject embraced here was, how best to pro- 
mote or induce inlistments by additional rewards 
for military service. Now, he thought the pend- 
ing proposition would be found most inapplicable, 
unwise, and unequal in its operation, while it 
would squander a very large amount of the public 
domain. Why was it that they had so many 
schemes on this subject? Why was it that there 
were so many attempts to make land grants avail- 
able? Simply because the thing was not adapted 
to the object. Land was not a legal tender. It 
was not a currency. 


it was to be given. 


sentially unequal. 


They | 


Tt was not equally valuable, | 
in any considerable degree, to the persons to whom ‘| 
Tt was, therefore, a mode of |) 
compensation which was unequal—necessarily, es- |; 
It might be of great value to | 
some, while to others it was of very little value, |! S 
"act had been passed, recruiting had increased 


and therefore, as a mode of compensation, it was : 


unjust. As an inducement, it might look well in 
the newspapers, but in the old States, and especial- 
ly in the populous towns, where these men are 
mainly to be recruited, they do not want this land. 
They do not value it as an equivalent in money. 
But if they gave the recruit land scrip, it was 


| 
i 
i 
i 


i rapidly, a5 £ 
but as far as the money bounty was concerned, it , 
was only to be given to the regulars; and as to the | 


i 
i 
| 
j 


! public lands was absurd. 


money, dollar for dollar, against the Government, 
though not for the purposes intended. It would 
constitute a currency, receivable at the land offices, 
and it would be found, as in all cases where there 
were two descriptions of currency, either of which 


| would answer a certain purpose, that the least val- 
uable would drive out of use the most valuable. | 


Now, this mode of forming a currency out of the 
Why not hold on to 
the land? He agreed with the Senator from Vir- 
ginta, (Mr. Arcuer,] that whatever they gave 
should be ina currency which has a known value, 
an equal value, and which holds out equal induce- 
ments to all, and be equal as a matter of reward 
and compensation to all. Mr. N. was therefore 
opposed to this project, because it was liable to the 
objections which he had indicated. 


value to them, which nevertheless would involve a 
great sacrifice to the Government. And why were 
they Jed to do it? Were they led to do it by 
the lessons of experience ? 
land bounties were very different in their circum- 


‘stances now than they were at the Revolution, and 
even than they were during the last war. At the ): 
time of the Revolution our Government had nothing | 
else to give; they were obliged to resort to that: 


mode of compensation as the only one then within 
their control. Another reason was, that the public 
domain was of little value to us at that time. Cer- 
tainly, during the revolutionary war, there were 
no sales of public lands. No calculatiou could 
then be made of the amount of money they would 
produce; but now calculation could be made. 
They knew the annual value. It had become a 
settled and uniform revenue. Why should they 
not take care of it then, and give the money to 
these men? Suppose they were to offer an alter- 
native—say fifty dollars in money, or a quarter- 
section of land: which did they suppose would be 
preferred? His word for it, ninety-nine per cent., 
or in that proportion, of those who enter the service, 
would take the money. And were they to be told 


that the land was worth more than that sum, and ; 


that we know better than they do what is their 
interest? He concurred in part with much that 
had been said on this point, that it was not for us 


to assume that men who enter our service and fight | 


our battles are so destitute of common sense, that 
they cannot take care of themselves. They can 
estimate and value their services; and yet he was 
satisfied, that if fifty dollars, or less, were offered 


| as a bounty, with the alternative of a quarter-sec- 


tion of land, the great proportion would prefer the 
money. Well, then, the next question was, what 


is this land worth tous? Is it not worth fifty dol- ; 


Tt certainly 


lars, or about thirty cents an acre? 
ed’ to 


produced much more; and he was not dispos 
dry up that source of revenue. He wished 


ernment. 
posed to give this land, as had already been stated 
by several gentlemen, to the recruit or volunteer, 
in many cases they destroyed the value of the 


own grant. Why, these men were not in a con- : 


dition to wait seven years. Their principle is, 


«cash in hand.” 


value to them, none at all. 


than to us. : 
He believed its essential object would fail. Why, 


then, should they squander the public domain to put į 


it in the hands of speculators? He would much 
rather pay the bounty in money. And he would 


‘| give a reasonable bounty, which would be just, | 


because it would be equal. 


Mr. PENTON said, that with respect to a; 


bounty in money, he had to remind the Senate 


that they had already passed a bill to give a money - 
| bounty to those who inlist, and he was informed 


by the adjutant general yesterday, that since that 


and that the ranks were fast filling up 


volunteers, there were some thousands—there were 
several regiments in Missouri and in Arkansas, 


! claiming preémption right to serve: regiments 


Tt was an at- | 
tempt to reward men with that which was of little | 


Why, the military | 


it to 

be considered as the settled policy of the Govern- | 
ment, that it was to be recognised for all time to | 
come, as one of the sources of revenue to the Gov- <; 
But in the form in which it was pro- 


A grant of land which was not | 
to be enjoyed for seven years, would present. no ii 
> th This mode, then, of 3 
tewarding them was not practicable, because it 
was not equal: and yet it must necessarily result | 
in Joss to the Government, because we are reward- !: 
ing them with that which is of less value to them | 
P He had no confidence in this scheme. |: 


hee 


|| whieh had offered and had been kept back; and 
|| were now claiming a preémption right to go into 
service. With regard to them, there wasio hë- 
| cessity for a money bounty, and no great necessity 
for a land bounty, ang he apprehended that none 
of them were thinking about receiving a land 
bounty; that the subject which had occupied poli» 
ticians for two weeks in Congress, was a subject 
which had not yet entered their minds—they had 
not thought of it. 2 

Mr. BERRIEN. What necessity is there then 
for this bill? 3 

Mr. CALHOUN rose not to detain the: Senate 
a moment. He simply proposed to state: the 
ground on which he should place his vote. : He 
should give his vote for that which would make 
the bounty most valuable.to the soldier or the vol- 
unteer; and as he believed restrictions would: make 
l| it less valuable; he should vote for that which had 
i! the least restrictions: Governed. by these views, 
he’should vote, in the first instance, for the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio; and if that suc- 
ceeded, he should vote for the amendment of the 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. HANNEGAN desired, in his action on this 
question, to do a substantial service to the soldier. 
i The very proposition in its effects conveyed an 
i| honorary distinction to those who have already 
‘| served in the army; but he desired to make it sub- 
ii stantial at the same time; and such, he believed, 
: was the wish of every Senator who would vote on 
i 
i 


' this question. He could not but bear testimony 
to the zeal and fervor with which the Senator from 
Missouri (Mr. Benron] had urged his own favorite 
proposition upon, the Senate; and every gentleman 
would bear witness with him that that Senator had 
been animated but by one motive—a desire. to 
serve those that they all professed a desire to serve. 
He feared, however, in common with several Sen- 
ators who had expressed themselves on this sub- 
ject, that the greater and stronger were the restric- - 
i| tions thrown around the grant, the worse it would 
ii be for the soldier. His object was to equalize— 
.|in the language of the Senator from Connecticut, 


|! (Mr. Nives,] if he beard that Senator aright—to 
‘ equalize this bounty from the Government to the 
| soldier; make each participate to the last farthin 

| with others in the bounty which it was intende 

| to give them now; and, with this view of it, he 
: should feel constrained, like the Senator from South 
! Carolina, [Mr. Carnovy,] after the most mature 
‘| reflection he could give the subject, to vote against: 
: the proposition from the Military Committee, which 
proposed these hard restrictions which had been 
referred to. : 

To the amendment of the Senator from Texas, 
too, for which the Senator from South Carolina 
said he was willing to vote, be had a vital objection. 
He objected to the proviso of that Senator, [Mr. 
Rusx,] which was in these words: 


« Provided, That if the full term for which such person 
shall have volunteered shall not exceed one year, then the 
: warrant to be for cighty aeres? 


| He protested against all these provisoes, and for 
' a reason which, it seemed to him, ought. to: be as 
sowerful with the Senator from Ohio as it was 
‘ with himself—because it curtailed half the amount 


of land to be given to the volunteers from Ohio, 
Indiana, Ilinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi, who are now in the 
‘field. What warrant had they to believe that this 
war would be protracted six months from this day? 
i What reason had they to believe that even another 
blow would be struck? He was inclined to be- 
i lieve otherwise from what he saw. The ineffi- 
ciency manifested by the head of the Mexican 
| army, Santa Ana, who had neglected to avail him- 
‘| self of a palpable advantage which was presented: 
| by the extended line of our army from Parras; in: 
to the Gulf of Mexico, justified: this 
conclusion. If he had not thus failed to take the 
‘advantage—if he had availed himself, with his 
30,000 troops, of the opportunity: to strike a blow, 
‘it must bave been an effective one. If then the 
war should come to a close within a few months, 
banded, they would each 


l! the centre, 


E and our soldiers were dis 
‘receive eighty acres of land. | Yes, the men who 
| followed McClung and Davis in the assault of 
: Monterey, are to be put off with eighty acres of 
‘land. The volunteers of Ohio, and Indiana, and 
: Tinois—those who fought at Mon terey, and those 
H who were subject to a more formidable enemy, 
‘| disease and death, in the worst possible shape,— 

with but eighty acres of land. 


i were to be put off 
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Of the volunteers from his own State, he found 
that but four hundred and fifty survived, out of 
one thousand, which Indiana sent to the battler 
field; but four hundred and fifty were reported 
the other day for duty and service. They had 
been kept af the mouth of the river to guard the 
baggage, and not allowed to see the enemy—and 
it was. the enemy they. went to see. Fever and 
disease had destroyed more than the enemy. He 
could not, therefore, agree to propositions of this 
kind. His desire was to equalize the grant. they 
should make; and to accomplish this purpose, he 
should go for the proposition of the Senator from 
Texas, with some amendment. He did not think 


it covered sufficient ground; but when it should |} 


come up for consideration, he should attempt to | 


correct what appeared to him to be defects, and ii 


then he should give it his support. He could not, 
however, go for the pending amendment of the 
Senator from Ohio, [Mr. Corwin.] 

Mr. CHALMERS suggested that there was not 
sufficient, if any, provision made for those who | 
were stricken down by sickness after their inlist- 
ment. 

Mr. CORWIN desired the Secretary to read his 
amendment; and it was read accordingly. f 

Mr. CHALMERS still was not satisfied with 
the phraseology of that amendment. That amend- | 
ment only provided for those who ‘are in the ser- | 
vice,” whereas there might be some who might | 
die of sickness, but who might not be actually in 
the service at the time of death. There might be 
some honorably discharged who might dic of sick- | 
ness brought upon them by the public service in 
which they had been engaged. He thought such | 
cases presented claims for which provision should į 
be made. 

Mr. CORWIN replied, that the bill was intend- 
ed to meet every case. The gentleman would see 
that all who were honorably 
-vided for, provided they had been in the service | 
for three months. 

Mr. CHALMERS said his objection was not į 
yet met. He would include the whole of those | 


i 
j 
| 
i 


j 
| 


who left their homes to go to peril their lives ina || 


pi 


foreign land. He wished there to be no restric- 
tion as to time of service, but to extend the bounty 
to all, whether the length of service was three 


|! of land into a paper currency. 


4 
j 


discharged were pro- |; 


those who were to receive it. And in making | 
compensation, they must also make a discrimina- || 
tion between those who have served buta limited į; 
time, and those whose service has been longer. 

Again: there was some misunderstanding on | 
| another point. Now, he contended that his | 
amendment did, in fact and in substance, give to a 
soldier receiving a land warrant a money war- 
rant—dollars and cents—restricting it to this, that 
it was only receivable in payment of public lands. 
It was land scrip, as much as was that which the 
Senator from Texas proposed. 

Mr. ALLEN embraced the opportunity to state į 
how he should vote. He should vote against this jį 
amendment, and afterwards vote to give the land 
unrestricted to the soldier. He should vote against 
| any proposition to give scrip, as he was by no 
| means in favor of converting cight millions of acres 


= 


The vote was then taken, and Mr. CORWIN’S 
amendment was agreed to; yeas 29, nays 18, as 
follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Badger, Berrien, Butler, Cal- 
houn, Cameron, Chalmers, Cilley, J. M. Clayton, Thomas- 
Clayton, Corwin, Crittenden, Davis, Dayton, Evans, Greene, 
Huntington, Jarmagiu, Jobuson of Maryland, Johnson of 
| Louisiana, Mangum, Miller, Morehead, Pearce, Phelps, 
Sturgeon, Upham, Webster, Woodbridge—29. 

NAYS—Messrs. Alien, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Bag- 
by, Benton, Breesc, Bright, Cass, Dix, Fairfield, Hanhegan, 
Houston, Niles, Sevier, Speight, Turney, and Westcott—18. 


The question then recurred on the amendment 
as amended, and it was agreed to. 

Mr. CHALMERS called the attention of the | 
Senate to another amendment, which gave the Pres- 
ident of the United States power by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate to appoint sur- | 
geons and assistant surgeons to the army. 

It was agreed to. 

Mr. WESTCOTT also called attention to a pro- 
vision of the bill by which majors were to be ap- 
pointed to these new regiments from the captains 
nr the regular service, and to another provision by 
which, at the end of the war, these new regiments 
were to be disbanded. He thought some amend- 
ment was necessary; but he deferred to others bet- 
ter acquainied with the objects desired to be reached, 
to offerit. He thought the best way was to strike 
out the words ‘‘ from captains in the army,” for if 


months or three days. He desired the Senator 
from Ohio to amend his amendment by providing 
for those who were honorably discharged before 
their term of service had expired, in consequence 
of wounds received, or sickness incurred, during 
the time of such service. 

Mr. CORWIN. I have no objection, sir. 

The amendment was amended accordingly. 

Mr. BAGBY sent an amendment to the Secre- | 


tary’s desk, to make the provision which he had ji 


before suggested, viz: an estate for life in the land | 
to non-commissioned officers, musicians, and pri- 
vates, with dower to widows, and entail in fee to 


their heirs-at-law, according to the laws of the State |; 


where the lands lie. 

rks . ; 
_ The amendment was read for information, but 
it was not now in order. 


Mr. CORWIN desired to explain a difficulty || 


which had been suggested by the Senator from 


Indiana, (Mr. Haynecan,] and which had pre- |; 


sented itself to his own mind. ly granting boun- 
ties he admitted that some respect should be paid 
to the length of service, so that it should not ap- 
pear to be a mere gratuity to the troops, but that 
the bounty should bear some relation to the service 
rendered. In the further prosecution of the war, 
it was not likely that the troops would be raised, ‘| 
whether regular soldiers or volunteers, but for /! 


t 


pear to him that there should not be a greater 
bounty given to those who enter during the war 
now pending, than to those who went into it with- 
out any other motive than the laws furnished at 
the time they entered into the service. Now, he 
supposed that every one who was acquainted with 
the generosity of the Senator from Indiana, [Mr. 
Hawwerean,] knew that if he could do it from his 
own private purse, he would be willing to bestow 
on the soldier any gratuity that might be necessa- 
ry; but when they were disposing of the money in 
the public treasury, it uppeared to him that they 
should be careful to give only in cases where it 
was necessary to make some compensation to i 


|| kept inand good captains were selected, they would | 
i| lose their places at the end of the war. To prevent | 
‘| the law as it now stands from operating badly, no 
|i account captains must be selected as majors as a | 
i| mode of getting rid of them at the end of the war. | 
| The matter should be understood before this sec- 
j tion was adopted, He made the suggestion, but 
should offer no amendment. 1 
Mr. R. JOHNSON said the Senator from Flor- | 
ida was clearly right—some amendment was re- į 
quisite, for as the bill now stood, the President had į 
no discretion in his appointment of majors, except ! 
| as among the captains of the regular army. 
if they were to be discharged from the United | 
States service at the close of the war with Mexico, | 
the effect would be that the captains would refuse 
to receive the appointments, and there would be | 
no majors for those regiments. 
| this, he proposed a proviso, that no officer now in | 
the army of the United States, who may be ap- | 
pointed as provided by this act, shall be discharged | 
at the close of the war. The effect of this would 
be to leave it to the subsequent action of Congress 
to say what should become of them. l 
Some conversation ensued between Mr. DIX, 
Mr. R. JOHNSON, Mr. CASS, and Mr. JAR- 
NAGIN, and then the amendment was rejected. 
Mr. HANNEGAN moved an amendment at the 
end of the section, to provide for the appointment 
of a chaplain tu each regiment, and he proposed to 
fill the blank left for the remuneration of the chap- 


| 
| 
| 


dragoons.” 

Mr. DIX suggested that there was another bill 
on their tables which made provision for the organi- | 
zation of the army, in which there was a provision 
for the appointment of chaplains. As soon as this 
bill was disposed of, he intended to ask the Senate 
to take up that bill. 

Mr. BERRIEN said if he understood the mat- 
ter, the other bill which the Senator from New 


But |! 


To guard against | 


lains with “ ihe pay and emoluments of a major of |) 


from Indiana should prevail rather than that allu- 
ded to by the Senator from New York. Ffehoped, 
therefore, that the Senator from Indiana would not 
withdraw his amendment. 

Mr. DIX replied that that amendment could come 
up when the other bill was under consideration, and 
it could be ingrafted on that bill if it were deemed 
proper. 

Mr. HANNEGAN intimated that he would 
willingly yield to the suggestion of the Senator 
from New York if he had any assurance that it 
could be got up hereafter; but he thought they 
were under obligations in legislating for the nation 
to provide the troops with chaplains, and that he 
should avail himself of this opportunity to urge 
his amendment. He was of opinion that if chap- 
lains had been provided for those who have gone 
into Mexico, the crimes and disorders of which 
they had heard so much, would but have been as 
one to one hundred. He wanted to give to the 
soldier a companion, too, in the hour of sickness, 
as well as to produce order and propriety and de- 
cency in the camp wherever it might be pitched, 
and there was.no power on earth so well calcu- 
lated to do this as the officer he had named. He 
called for the yeas and nays on his amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. R. JOHNSON would like to hear from some 
+ member of the Military Committee how mucha 

major of dragoons does receive. 

Mr. HANNEGAN said he did not know. 

Mr. BENTON replied, that it was about $2,000. 

Mr. BREESE said it wab $2,182 82. 

Mr. BERRIEN asked if there was not a greater. 
compensation recommended by the War Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. DIX replied in the affirmative, but that 

| proposition only intended to give one chaplain to 
a brigade; 

Mr. R. JOHNSON thought $2,100 each, for ten 
chaplains to be added to these ten regiments that 
were to be raised, was too large a sum to give. 

Mr. HANNEGAN thought the difference of 
$400, $500, or $600, in such a case, was d differ- 
ence too trifling for serious consideration. He 

; would, however, to meet the views of the Senator 
from Maryland, fix the sum at $1,500. 

Mr. BUTLER said he should vote against the 
amendment, as the Senator from New York had 
informed them that another bill would provide one 
chaplain to each brigade. He was willing to pay 
such functionaries liberally, but one for each regi- 
ment would be more than was required. 

Mr. DIX rose to correct an impression which 
had been created. The bill to which he had before 
referred, proposed to give to chaplains the pay and 
emoluments of a major of infantry, and not of 
dragoons, making a difference of about $300. 

Mr. HANNEGAN remarked, in reply to the 
Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Burzer,] that 
one chaplain to each brigade, would be a virtual 
denial of such officers. A brigade was composed 
of three regiments, one of which might be at Par- 
ras, while another was at Monterey, and the other 
at Camargo; and it was impossible that a chaplain 
could divide himself into three pieces. 

Mr. BUTLER replied, that if one brigade chap- 
lain was not present to preach to the soldiers, per- 
haps another would; for it was to be supposed that 
they would preach for each other. 

Mr. CAMERON said he did not suppose the 
duty of a brigade chaplain was confined to preach- 
ing. He hoped such an officer would be found a 
ministering angel to the sick and the dying. 

Mr. WESTCOTT said he desired to say a few 
words about the proposed chaplains. He had no 
objection to the President appointing as many chap- 


i 


ji lains as may be wanted, and to pay them a thou- 


i sand or fifteen hundred dollars a year, if deemed 
| Necessary. He would go further, and give every 
| officer and soldier that wished ita Bible and Psalm 
i Book and Hymn Book, according to the denomi- 
| nation or sect he preferred. But he was altogether 
| opposed to appointing these chaplains to any par- 
| ticular corps, in the way proposed. Let eight or 
| ten, or more, if necessary, of different persuasions 
be selected, but not attached to any specified regi- 
ment or corps, but to serve in their sacred office 
when and where and on the occasions the officers 


| 


| 
| 


York referred to proposed a chaplain only to each 
brigade, whereas the amendment of the gentleman 
from Indiana was very different, inasmuch as it pro- 
posed to appoint a chaplain to each regiment. He 
should prefer that the amendment of the Senator 


it 


| 


! would occur? 


may designate as most proper. Otherwise, what 
There are Catholics and Protest- 
ants, Presbyterians and Methodists, Baptists and 
Unitarians, Jews and Gentiles, in every regiment. 
His friend near him, the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. 
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Atmn,] reminded him there were algo Mormons. 
‘Now, if these chaplains were appointed as pro- 
posed—one to each regiment, and for it—that corps 
must regard himas such. The Protestant chap- 
lain will have to absolve the Catholic soldier of his 
corps; the Catholic priest administer to the Pro- 
testant volunteer of his regiment, though he holds 
him as a heretic; the Mormon will have to receive 
the religious instruction of his Methodist regimen- 
tal chaplain, and so on. Mr. W. said he had ne 
idea of all this. He had no idea of either bringing 
in military law to aid religion by force, or of sub- 
jecting religion to military law in this way. The 
soldiers and volunteers have rights of conscience, 
as holy and sacred as those of the citizen. He be- 
lieved the course proposed would lead to dissatis- 
faction and disorder, and do more harm than good. | 
_ He asked Senators to reflect well before they med- 
dled with this subject, as to the mode of effecting || 
what they desired. For his part, if the chaplains 
were to be selected as proposed, he should vote |; 
ainst the whole concern. 

Mr. BAGBY was in favor of giving one chaplain 
to each regiment, but not to give to each $1,500. ii 
He proposed to reduce the amount to $1,000. 

Mr. SEVIER inquired if the sum to be fixed was 
to include salary, rations, and all expenses? 

Mr. HANNEGAN said certainly. The sum 
of $1,500 was in lieu of everything. The chap- 
lain would have no rations, nor any travelling |; 
expenses; and under any circumstances, not one 
Senator would go for such compensation. | 

Mr. BAGBY said, if he thought there would be 
any difficulty in consequence of a reduction of 
salary, he would not press his amendment; but he 
knew clergymen who were in the habit of receiving 
for their services but $200. In every view of the 
ease he thought $1,000 would do. 

Mr. ATCHISON said the amendment proposed | 
to give to each of these ten new regiments a chap- 
Jain; but that number would not be sufficient, as 
he understood we had no such officer in any of the į 
other regiments, whether regulars or volunteers. | 

Mr. HANNEGAN. More the shame. 

Mr. ATCHISON said he would move to make |; 
the appointments general, by giving the President '! 
of the United States power to appoint a chaplain | 
to each regiment in the service. | 

Mr. HANNEGAN accepted the amendment. 

Mr. DAYTON said, while he favored the pron 
osition, he thought some other provision should || 
be made, or the chaplain would be placed in great || 
difficulty. He would be the only officer who | 
would get no rations, He would draw on the 
suttler’ for nothing. He must make a mess for 
himself, and thus he would be involved in great 
difficulty. Why ought not tle chaplain to be 
placed in the position uf other officers? With the 
permission of the Senator from Indiana, as it was 
now late, and ag it would take time to systematize 
‘this matter, he would move that the Senate now 
adjourn. i 

Mr. SPEIGHT called for the yeas and nays; | 
and they were ordered, and resulted thus—yeas 24, 
nays 23. 

The Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. | 
WEDNESDAY, January 20, 1847. 
The Journalof yesterday was read and approved. 


The SPEAKER announced, as the business 
first in order, the unfinished business of yesterday, 
viz: the resolution reported by Mr. C. J. INGER- 
soLL, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, to 
print five thousand extra copies of the report of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the last session 
of Congress upon the war with Mexico. 

Mr. BELL, on leave, made a personal explana- 
tion in reference to a report in the Union. 

The House then resumed the consideration of the į 
resolution reported by Mr. C. J. Incersonz, to 
print five thousand extra copies of the report of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of last session on 
the war with Mexico. 

Mr. JOSEPH J. McDOW ELL moved the pre- 
vious question; which was seconded, and the main 
question ordered to be put, viz: Will the House 
agree to the resolution? ‘The vote was taken by 
yeas and nays, and decided as follows: yeas 103, 
nays 78. 

So the resolution. was agreed to. 

Mr. COBB moved to reconsider the vote agree- 
ing to the resolution, and asked the previous ques- 


tion; which was seconded, and the main question 
was ordered to be put, viz: Will the House recon- 
sider the vote agreeing to the resolution? 

The question being put, it was decided in the 
negative. So the House refused to reconsider. 


CHARTER OF WASHINGTON. 


Mr. PAYNE asked and obtained leave to intro- 
duce the following bill, of which previous notice 
had been given: e. 


A BILL to amend and continue in force the act to incorpo- 
rate the inhabitants of the city of Washington. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represenutives of 
the United States of Amerisu in Congress assembled, ‘hat every 
free white male citizen of the United States, except persons 
confined as paupers in the almshouse, lunatics, idiots, and 
others disqualificd by conviction in a court of competent 
jurisdiction of felony or other infamous crime, and who shall 
have attained the age of twenty-one years, and shall have 
resided in the city of Washington one year immediately pre- 
ceding the election, shall be entitled to vote by ballot for 
mayor, members of the buard of aldermen, of the board of 
common council, register, collector, and surveyor, and for 
every other officer authorized to be chosen at any popular 


| elcction under the above recited act, all of whom shalt here- 


atter be elected by the people qualified as herein provided. 

Sec. 2. vind he it further enucted, That the mayor, board 
of aldermen, aud board of common council, of Lhe city or 
Washington, may levy, aud are hereby authorized to levy, a 
poli-tax, not to exceed iu amount One doilar per anuum, on 
each White male citizen who may reside in thy city of Wash- 
ington, to be cullected and appiicd as other taxes. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enucted, ‘That the actor acts now 
in force incorporating the city of Washington, iu the District 
of Columbia, and prescribing the duties and rights of the 
sane, shall continus and be in foree, with the exception of 
so much thereof as may be contrary to the provisions of this 
act. 

Mr. PAYNE asked that the bill be put upon its 

assage. 

Mr. WASHINGTON HUNT moved to refer 
the bill to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Mr. PAYNE said that this was precisely the 
same bill, word for word, which had passed the 
House last session, but failed in the Senate. The 
purpose of the bill was to enable the people of the 
District to vote for members of the corporation—it 
was, in fact, a bill to extend the right of suflrage 
within the District, and was, as he fully believed, 
greatly desired by a majority of the inhabitants. 
As this was the only opportunity at which the 
passage of the bill could probably be secured, he 
would move that it be now put on its passage, and 
on that motion he asked the previous quesuon. 

And the main quesuon was ordered to be put, 
viz: Shall the bill be engrossed and read a third 
time ? ; 4 

The bill being engrossed, was accordingly read 
a third time. 

The question recurred on the passage of the 
bill. 

Mr. G. W. JONES moved the previous ques- 
tion; which was seconded, and the main question 
ordered to be put, viz: Shall this bill pass? 

The vote on the passage of the bill was taken 
by yeas and nays, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Stephen Adams, Anderson, Barringer, 
Bayly, Bedinger, Benton, Biggs, James Black, James A, 
Black, Bowdon, Bowlin, Boyd, Brockenbrough, Broducad, 
Milton Brown, Wiliam G. Brown, Buftington, Burt, William 
W. Campbell, Carroll, Cathcart, Augustus A. Chapman, 
Reuben Chapinan, Chase, Chipman, Clarke, Cobb, Cocke, 
Collin, Crozier, Cullom, Cummins, Daniel, De Mott, Dilling- 


ham, Douglass, Dromgvoic, Edsall, Bisworth, Erdman, j 
Edwin H. Ewing, Faran, Fieklin, Foster, Fries, Garvin, | 


Giles, Gordon, Grider, Grover, Hamlin, Haralson, Harman- 
son, Hastings, Henivy, Hoge, Hopkins, Hough, George 8. 
Houston, Hungerford, James B. Hunt, Hunter, Charles J. 
Ingersoil, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Jenkins, James IL. Joiuson, 
Joseph Johnson, Andrew Johnson, George W. Jones, Sea- 
born Jones, Kaufman, Kennedy, Lawrence, Leake, Letter, 


Leib, La Sere, Long, Lumpkin, Maclay, McClean, Me- 
Clelland, McClernand, McDaniel, Joseph J. MeDuweil, 


McGaughey, McKay, Jolin P. Martin, Barkley Martin, Mor- 
ris, Morse, Moulton, Norris, Parrish, Payne, Perrill, Perry, 
Phelps, Pillsbury, Pollock, Rathbun, Reid, Relfe, Ritter, 
Roberts, Runk, Russell, Sawtelle, Sawyer, Scausnon, 
Alexander D. Sims, Leonard H. Sims, Simpson, Thomas 
Smith, Caleb B. Swith, Robert Smith, Starkweather, 
St. Jolm, Thomasson, James Thompson, Jacob Thompson, 
Thurman, Tibbatts, Towns, Tredway, Trumbo, Weutworth, 
Wheaton, Wiek, Wiliams, Wilmot, Wood, Woodward, 
Woodworth, Young, and Yost—136. 

s NAYS—Messrs. Abbott, Arnold, Ashmun, Cranston, 
Culver, Dockery, John H. Ewing, Foot, Giddings, Grinnell, 
Hale, Elias B. Hohues, Jobn W. Houston, Samuel D. 
Hubbard,~Hudson, Daniel P, King, Levin, Lewis, Mce- 
Henry, Marsh, Moseley, Pendleton, Ripley, Julius Roek- 
well, Join A. Rockwell, Seaman, ‘Truman Smith, Strohm, 
Benjamin Thompson, Vance, Vinton, Winthrop, and 
Woodrufi—33. 

So the bill was passed. 
REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES. 


Mr. HAMLIN, from the Committee on Elec- 
tions, reported. the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to communicate to this House wheth- 
er any, and if any, which of the Representatives 
| named: in the list annexed, have held: any office of 
offices under the United States since the commences 
ment of the 29th Congress; designating the office 
or offices held by each, and whether the same-aré 
now so held; and indicating in. said information `` 
the names of all who are now serving in the army: 
of the United States as officers, and receiving pay 
as such, and when and by whom they were:coms 


missioned. aa 
Annexed to this resolution is a list of the memé 
bers of the House of Representatives. ie i 


The resolution was agreed to. : 


Mr. McKAY, from the Committee of Ways and 
Means, reported bills of the following titles, viz: - 

A bill. making appropriations for the payment 
of the revolutionary and other pensions of. the 
United States for the year ending the.30th June, 
| 1848; and is 
A bill making appropriations for the support of 
j the Military Academy for the year ending 30th 
| June, 1848. e 
| Which bills were read a first and second time, 
and committed to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


' On motion of Mr. McKAY, the bill to authorize 
the issue of treasury notes, a loan, and for other 
| purposes, was made the special order for to-mor- 
| row, and to continue so until disposed of. 


Mr. HUNGERFORD asked and obtained leave 
| to introduce a bill, of which. previous notice had 
been given, to provide for the deposite of all 
moneys received from customs. and ‘the public 
lands into the treasury, and for the payment of all 
persons engaged in collecting the same from. the 
treasury, and for other purposes; which bill was 
referred to the Committee of Ways and Means. 


On motion of Mr, NORRIS, : 
Resolved, That the Committee of Ways: and 
| Means be discharged from the consideration of the 
memorials of Peter King, trustee of Mary White- 
, Side, executrix of Peter Whiteside, and of Richard 
M. Thomas, Annette M. Farland, and Theresa 
I M. Downing, heirs at law of James J. Miller, de- 
ceased, and that they be referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. POLLOCK, from the Committee of Claims, 
reported a bill for the relief of David Thomas; 
which was read and committed, 

Mr. DANIEL, from the same committee, res 
ported a bill for the relief of the heirs and legal 
representatives of Nathaniel Cox, deceased, for- 
merly navy agent at New Orleans; which was read 
and committed, : 

Mr. TIBBATTS, from the Committee on Com- 

merce, reported a bill in relation. to anchors and 
| other safeguards for steamboats; which was read 
and committed. 
t! Mr. RELIE, from the Committee on Publie 
Lands, to which was referred the bill, to establish 
a. new land district in the northern part of Michi- 
gan and for other purposes, reported an amenda- 
tory bill; which was committed to. the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. R., from the same committee, reported a 
bill authorizing the city of Dubuque, in Lowa, to 
preémpt certain islands in the Mississippi river, 
near the said city of Dubuque; which bill was 
| twice read, and ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time. 

The bill being engrossed, was accordingly read 

| a third time. 
| ‘The question recurred on the passage of the bill, 
: and being put, it was decided in the affirmative. 
So the bill was passed. 
Mr. RELFE presented the memorial `of: the 
: Legislature of ‘the State of Missouri, in‘ favor of 
` the passage of a bill now pending before Congress 
i for reclaiming inundated lands in the State of Mis- 
souri and Arkansas; which was committed to the 
| Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 
| Mr. McCLERNAND, from the Committee on 
the Public Lands, to which was referred the bill 
| from the Senate entitled “An act declaring the 
|i assent of Congress to certain States to impose a 
tax on all lands hereafter sold by the United States 
| therein, from and after the day of such sale,” re-: 
ported the same without amendment. 

The said bill was then read a third time-and 
passed. i 
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On motion of Mr. McCLERNAND, the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands was discharged from the || 
consideration of the memorial of * the Protestant 
University of the United States” in the State of | 
Ohio, and it was laid on the table. | 

Mr. BLANCHARD, from the Committee on 
Public Lands, reported a bill for the relief of the 
heirs of Archibald Laughrey, deceased. 

The bill was read and committed. 

Mr. JOHN G. CHAPMAN, from the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia, reported a bill 
farther to extend the charter of the Union Bank of | 
Georgetown, in the District of Columbia; which 
bill was read twice and committed. 

Mr. RATHBUN, from the Committee on the || 
Judiciary, reported a bill to establish a court at Key | 
West, in the State of Florida; which was twice read | 
and committed. 

Mr. MILTON BROWN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported a bill for the relief of |! 
John P. Skinner and the legal representatives of || 
Isaac Green, deceased; which bill was twice read 
and committed. 

Mr. GRIDER, from the Committee on Revolu- 
tionary Claims, reported a bill for the relief of 
Nancy Haggard, daughter of William Grimes; 
which bill was twice read and committed. | 

Mr. GRIDER, on behalf of the minority of the |; 
same committee, made a report on the claims of |] 
George Brent, deceased, accompanied by a bill. | 

The bill was read twice and committed. 


On motion of Mr. JOSEPH JOHNSON, the | 
Committee on Revolutionary Claims was dischar- | 
ged from the consideration of the petition of citi- || 
zens of Livingston county, New York, for interest || 
on commutation pay to Major Moses Van Campen, | 
and the petition was laid on the table. | 


Mr. WHITE, from the Committee on Public || 
Expenditures, reported the following resolution, || 
which was read, and agreed to: 

Resolved, 'T'hat the Secretaries of the several | 
Departments be, and they are hereby, required to 
furnish the Committee on Public Expenditures 
such accounts, items of accounts, and information 
as the said committee may deem necessary to enable 
them to discharge their duties in conformity to the 
rules of this House. 


Mr. MORSE, from the Committee on Private || 
Land Claims, reported a bill for the relief of Fred- || 
erick Durrine; which was twice read, and com- 
mitted. 

On motion of Mr. HARALSON, the Commit 
tee on Military Affairs was discharged from the |! 
consideration of the petition of citizens of Dover, if 
New Hampshire, asking Congress to terminate | 
the war with Mexico; and the petition was laid on 
the table. ; 

Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committee .on Mili- | 
tary Affairs, to which was referred the bill for the || 
setilement of the claims of the State of New Hamp- it 
shire against the United States, reported the same t 
back to the House without amendment. The bill: 
was read twice, and committed. H 

Mr. STANTON, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, reported a bill for the relief of Samuel |! 
Graves. The bill was twice read, and committed. || 

Mr. JAMES THOMPSON, from the Commit- | 


i 
į 
i 


1 
Hi 


tee on Naval Affairs, reported a bill for the reljef | 
of Stephen Champlin. ‘The bill was twice read, | 
and committed, a 
Mr. THOMAS B. KING, from the Committee i| 
on Naval Affairs, reported a bill for the relief of || 
Joseph Bryan. The bill was read twice, and com- | 
mitted, i! 
Mr. K., from the same committee, reported a bill | 
fonhe relief of James Jones; which bill was twice i 
read. i 
Mr. SEAMAN asked that the bill be put upon ` 
its passage. 
Mr. HOPKINS moved to commit the bill. 
T'he question was put on committing the bill to 
a Committee of the Whole, and rejected. i 
The bill was then ordered to be engrossed, and | 
read a third time. i 
The bill, being engrossed, was accordingly read 
a third time, and passed. 


Mr. HAMLIN, from the Committee on Naval |! 
Affairs, reported a bill authorizing the Secretary || 
of the Navy to cause experiments to be made to | 
test the efficient properties of a liquid fire discov- | 
ered by Uriah Brown. "The bill was twice read, li 
and committed, - | 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL, from the Committee |l 


j 


ii 


j 
| 
| 
| 
| 


li 


i pension agents, reported the same back to the 


| adverse reports on the petitions of Elizabeth Paine, 


| ceased; which were laid on the table. 


| St. Clair, in the State of Michigan, $100,000. 


. purposes, to aid in the construction of the North 
: Jackson, through Brandon, to the western bound- 


‘| souri, for completing the Cumberland road in said 


‘the calendar, and be continued from day to day 


| resolution was rejected. 


on Foreign Affairs, reported a bill making further | 
provision for the expenses attending the intercourse | 
between the United States and foreign nations. || 
The bill was twice read, and committed. 

On motion of Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL, the said 
bill was made the special order for the first Mon- 
day in February next. 

Mr. DOUGLASS, from the Committee on Ter- 
ritories, to which was referred the bill establishing 
the Territorial government of Minesota, reported 
the same back to the House with an amendatory 
bill. The bill was twice read, and committed. 

Mr. D., from the same committee, reported the 
following resolution, which was read and agreed | 
to, two-thirds voting in favor thereof: 

Resolved, That the second Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday, in February, be set apart for the 
consideration of Territorial business. 

Mr. ATKINSON, from the Committee on Rev- 
olutionary Pensions, made adverse reports on the 


cases of Jane DeGraff, widow of Lieutenant Mi- i 


chael DeGraff, and of the heirs of Thomas Reed, 
deceased; which were laid on the table. 

Mr. BRODHEAD, from the same committee, 
reported a bill making compensation to pension 
agents for their services. The bill was twice read, 
and committed. 

Mr. B., from the same committee, to whom had 
been referred the bill providing compensation to 


House, with the recommendation that it do not 
pass. The bill was committed. | 
Mr. BARRINGER, from the same committee, | 


made adverse reports upon the petitions of the | 
heirs of John Ferguson, of Ada Smith, widow of |! 


James Smith, and of Hannah Stevenson, widow | 


| of Frederick P, Stevenson; which reports were laid | 
| on the table. 


Mr. CROZIER, from the same committee, made } 
and Katrina Mickle, widow of George Mickle, de- 


Mr. TRUMBO, from the same committee, made | 
an adverse report on the petition of Polly Thomas; | 
which was laid on the table. 

Mr. ROBERT SMITH, from the Committee on 
Roads and Canals, reported a bill to provide for the 
improvement of the Mississippi and other rivers. 
Read and committed. 


Mr. WENTWORTH proposed to amend the | 
bill reported by his colleague [Mr. Smrrx] for im- f n n : 
© and it was decided in the negative. So the motion 


roving certain rivers, by adding— 
g § 


For improving the Illinois river, in the State of |: 
Ilinois, $100,000. | 
in the State of | 


F'or improving the Hudson river, 
New York, $100,000. - 
For improving the St. Clair Flats, in the river | 


Mr. W. asked that his amendment be printed į 
with the bill. i 
The amendment was committed, and ordered to |; 
be printed. |! 
Mr. ROBERT SMITH, from the same com- | 
mittee, reported the following resolation: 
Resolved, That House bill No. 161, to grant to 
the State of Illinois a right of way through the |: 
public lands of the United States, and for other | 


ern Cross Railroad; also House bill No. 69, rela- | 
tive to the construction of a railroad leading from 


ary of Alabama; and bill No. 205, granting lands 
to the States of Ohio, Indiana, Ilinois, and Mis- 


States, be made the special order of the day for 
Monday, the Ist of February next; and that they || 
be taken up in the order in which they stand on 


until disposed of. 
The question was put on agreeing to the xesolu- |: 
tion; and it was decided in the negative. So the | 


Mr. McDANIEL, from the Committee on Roads || 
and Canals, to which had been referred the bill to | 
authorize the Secretary of War to direct a compe- ; 
tent officer of the engineer corps to make certain : 


back to the House without amendment, 
Mr. McDANIEL asked that the bill be put | 
upon its passage. 1! 
Mr. RATHBUN moved to lay the bill on the |! 
table; which motion was agreed to. i 
_Mr. SEDDON, from the Committee on the Ju- | 
diciary, reported a bill to refund to the heirs of 


‘ing tot 


Thomas Cooper a fine imposed under the sedition 
law. The bill was twice read, and committed. 
Mr. STEPHEN ADAMS, from the Committee 
on Private Land Claims, reported a bill for the re- 
lief of the widow and heirs of Frangois Gramil- 
lion, deceased. The bill was read twice and com- 


i mitted. 


Mr. D. P. KING, from the Committee on Ac- 
counts, reported the following resolution, which 
was agreed to: 

Resolved, That the envelopes and wrapping-paper 


| (except that used in the folding-room) hereafter 
| furnished members of the House, be charged to 


their respective stationery accounts at the original 


cost. 

Mr. BRODHEAD, from the Joint Committee 
on the Library, reported a bill authorizing the pur- 
chase and publication of the papers and manu- 
scripts of the late Thomas Jefferson. The bill was 
read twice and committed. 

Mr. HENLEY, from the Committee on Patents, 
reported a joint resolution for the relief of John 
land Charles Bruce; which was read a first and 
| second time. 
| Mr. HENLEY moved that the joint resolution 
engrossed and read a third time. 

And the question being put, it was decided in 


ported the following resolution: 

|” Resolved, That the bill No, 442, in addition to 

Lan amendment of the several acts to promote the 

| progress of the useful arts, be made the special 

| order of the day for the second Monday of Febru- 

i ary next, at two o’clock, p. m. 

i The resolution being read, the question on agree- 

he same was taken by yeas and nays, and 

| there were in favor of it 91, against it 66. So the 
resolution was not agreed to, two-thirds not voting 

| thereof in favor thereof. 

| Mr. McKAY moved that the House resolve 

| itself into Committee of the Whole. 

| Mr. HENLEY moved that the rules be sus- 

} 

1 


pended for the purpose of enabling the few remain- 
ing committees to report. 
The question was put on the motion to suspend, 


to suspend the rules was rejected. 
INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. « 


i The House resolved itself into Committee of the 
| Whole, (Mr. Cogg in the chair,) and took up the 
bill making appropriations for current and contin- 
gent expenses of the Indian department, &e. 

The committee immediately rose, and the chair- 
man reported the bill to the House. 

The question was then put, Shall the bill be en- 
grossed and read a third time? 

Mr. GEORGE S. HOUSTON moved the pre- 
| vious question, which. was seconded, and the main 
question ordered to be put, viz: Shall the bill be 


| engrossed and read a third time? and it was deci- 
‘| ded in the affirmative. 


The bill being engrossed, was accordingly read 


i! a third time. 


The question then recurred, Shall the bill pass? 
Mr. HAMLIN moved the previous question, 
which was seconded, and the main question order- 


Led to be put, viz: Shall the bill pass? and it was 
; decided in the affirmative. 


So the bill was passed, and sent to the Senate 


: for concurrence. 


THE CONSULAR SYSTEM. 
Mr. W. W. CAMPBELL, from the select com- 


mittee to whom was referred the letter of the Sec- 
retary of State on the revision of the consular sys- 


| tem of the United States, reported bills to revise the 


consular system of the United States, and to carry 
into effect certain provisions in the treaties be- 


‘| tween the United States and China and the Sub- 


i 
I i Stai : 
: : || lime Porte; were r nd com- 
i reconnoissances therein named, reported the same || mitted rte; which bills were read twice, a 
in . 
i 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILI. 


On motion of Mr. McKAY, the House again 
resolved itself into Committee of the Whole, (Mr. 
Fioxity in the chair,) and proceeded to the con- 
sideration of the bill making appropriations for the 
naval service for the year ending June 30, 1848. 
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Mr. CULVER moved to strike out the follow- 
ing item of the bill, viz: “ For pay of commission, 
warrant, and petty officers and seamen, including 
the engineer corps of the navy, $3,292,806.” 

Mr. CULVER then addressed the committee in 
a lengthened speech, embracing a great variety of 
topics—the charge of “ federalism;” which he re- 
torted on sundry prominent members of the Demo- 
cratic party, the war, the finances, the State debts, 
and the course of an honorable member from Ohio, 
[Mr. Sawyer.] In the course of his remarks, 
Mr. C. alluded to the State of Mississippi as having 
repudiated its debts; which called up 

Mr. ROBERTS, who remarked, that if the gen- 
tleman intimated that the State of Mississippi had 
repudiated, he had made a false statement. 

Mr. CULVER replied, that he meant to say 
that the Governor of that State had repudiated. 

Mr. SAWYER said that he could not conde- 
scend to answer the tirade of the member from 
New York. He had several reasons for it. First, 
there was not substance enough to form a tangible 
noint-—there was no substance in a ** bag of wind.”’ 

e (Mr. S.) would relate an anecdote which hap- 


pened in the New York Legislature to a member | 


of that body—perhaps the member will recollect 
it. The speech just heard reminded him of it. A 
member of that body was making a speech, such 
an one as we had just heard. He was frequently 
calling for the page to bring him water to keep up 
the wind, A member arosc to a question of order, 
and was, by the Speaker, asked to reduce his point 
of order to writing. He said the point was, 
whether, under the rules, it was right for a ‘wind- 
mill to go by water,” and Mr. S. understood that 
the Chair decided that the ‘ wind-mill’’ was out 
oforder. Mr. S. said he was charged by the mem- 


Y 'k with having voted on both | f ‘ Faia t 
ber from New Yorl E |} Ohio, against the division of that State into two 


sides of the river and harbor bill, and that act was 
set down as subserviency to the Executive. I 
(said Mr. S.) did vote on both sides of the bill; 


but what were the circumstances under which | 


these two votes were given? He had voted for the 
bill in the House, where it passed before there was 
any war; we had $10,000,000 surplus money in 
the treasury when it passed; it was sent to the 


Senate, and passed there after about two months; | 


was sent to the President, and by him vetoed; it 
then came back to the House with the President’s 
objections. He then voted to sustain the veto; 
and some of his reasons were, that from the time 


it passed the House to its return, we had deliber- | 


existed between the United 
The battles of Palo Alto and 
We had 


ately voted that war 
States and Mexico. 
Resaca de la Palma had been fought. 


authorized the President to call for 50,000 volun- | 


teers; had appropriated not only the $10,000,000, 
but had authorized a loan, for the purpose of carry- 
ing on the war. He thought it no time to be ma- 
king harbors and clearing out rivers. He thought, 
and so voted, that all the energies of the nation 
ought to be put forth to sustain the honor of our 
country. He had no apology to make to the mem- 
ber from New York, nor to anybody else, for the 
votes he then gave: his constituents had passed 
upon that subject. But (said Mr. 8.) I have an 
insuperable objection to the member himself, if all 
reports be true; and he believed what he was now 
about to relate was true. He (Mr. S.) was credi- 
bly informed, that the meniber who had just issued 
his tirade of filth against almost every prominent 
. member of the Democratic party, was guilty of an 
attempt to bribe 
Here the CHAIR called Mr. S. to order for be- 
ing personal. . ; E ; 
Mr. SAWYER said he did not desire to violate 


ing to bribe a person to enter a Masonic or Odd 
| Fellows’ Lodge of New York, for the purpose of 
being initiated into thé mysteries of the order, and 


then to reveal their secrets to him, that he might |) 


reveal them to the world by a publication? Sir, 
could you—could I condescend to debate a question 
on this floor with any such character? Mr. 8. 
then moved that the committee rise. 

Mr. CULVER then rose and said: I desire but 


a moment to dispose of the gentleman’s attack; | 


and first, as to the allegation that | intended by 
the “pumpkin vine in an Ohio cornfield,” to allude 
to any of his colleagues, is far from the fact. I 
intended no such allusion; but I referred to the 
seven-by-nine Democratic press of that State, in 
connexion with the highest-keyed bugle at Wash- 


i 
{ 
| 
i 
i 


| 
| 
| 


ington. Such, sir, was my allusion, &nd such only. 
Then, Mr. Chairman, as to the gentleman’s ‘‘sap- 


| posed” case of “bribery,” I will say, if he alludes 


to me in that insinuation, his insinuation is false 
from beginning to end. I deny it-broadly and 
flatly in every shape. I know nothing to what 
the member alludes—nothing of the kind ever 
occurred to my knowledge. If, by his “supposed 
case,” he alludes to some other member, I have 
nothing to say; but F repeat, if his allusion.was to 
me, I pronounce it not only false, but cowardly 
false; as being an insinuation rather than an open 
manly charge. Such a thing never entered my 
head. I would not “bribe” any man were I able 
to do so, nor could I be hired to do such a deed, 
either for love, money, or sausages. 

The committee rose, and the chairman reported 
progress. 

The House then adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
THURSDAY, January 21, 1847. 


TheJournal of yesterday was read and approved. | 


Mr. EVANS presented a petition of citizens of 


|i Eastport, Maine, praying that the war with Mex- 


ico may be brought to a speedy close; which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. EVANS also presented a petition of the re- 
ligious anti-slavery convention of Maine, praying 
that hostilities with Mexico may immediately 
cease; which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, 

Mr. CORWIN presented a preamble and reso- 
lution passed by the Legislature of Ohio, accom- 
panied by a remonstrance signed by members of 
the said Legislature; and a petition of citizens of 


judicial districts; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. DIX presented two petitions of citizens of 
the city of New York, praying the reéstablish- 
ment of the branch post office in Chatham Square, 
in that city; which was referred to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads, 


Mr. CAMERON presented 2 memorial of resi- | 


dents in the District of Columbia, praying the legis- 


Jation of Congress to prevent the employment of ; : ; : 
S p por i| of the public lands in the territory of Oregon, and 


convict labor in the construction of the buildings 
of the Smithsonian Institution. f 

Mr. C., on presenting this petition, said that the 
memorialists were under an impression tbat the 
Board of Regents intended to usein the erection 
of these buildings marble from Sing Sing, pre- 


| pared by the convicts in that State prison. It was 


perfectly natural, therefore, that they should take 
the alarm. But he was glad to find, on inquiry of 
the Board of Regents, that no such design was 
contemplated. 

The memorial was then referred to the Board of 
Regents. 

Mr. SEVIER presented a memorial of L. Mar- 
chand, praying indemnity for French spoliations 
prior to 1800; which was referred to the select 
committee on that subject. 

Mr. ARCHER presented two petitions of citi- 


| zens of Lewis county, Virginia, praying an in- 


crease of the pay of the non-commissioned officers 
and soldiers of the army and a grant of bounty 
land to such as shall serve to the end of the war 
with Mexico; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. . 
Twenty-five petitions of citizens and female in- 
habitants of Pennsylvania, praying the abolition 
of slavery in the United States, and one from citi- 


any rule. “But, suppose, Mr. Chairman, a person ;i zens of Ohio, praying the abolition of slavery in 


i i tof it, had been guilty of try- : 
i thi Ponas OE onea a aie eis or Odd || Messrs. EVANS, HUNTINGTON, DIX, CIL- 


the District of Columbia, were presented by 


LEY, UPHAM, CORWIN, CAMERON, DAY- 


! TON, MILLER, WOODBRIDGE, and HAN- 


: NEGAN; and the several mouons to receive said 


| 


petitions were laid upon the table. 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr. SEVIER submitted the following resolu- : 
tion; which was considered, by unanimous con- | 


sent, and agreed to: ; ; l 
Resolved, That the Committee of Claims be in- 


| structed to inquire into the expediency and justice 


of paying to Samuel H. Hempstead, of Arkansas, 
one hundred and fifty doilars, the amount claimed 
by him for services rendered to the United States. 


Mr. ASHLEY submitted the following resolu- 


<: 


| sub-treasury scheme. 


tion; which was considered, by unanimous éons 
sert; and agreed to: Bi 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads be instructed to inquire into the 
expediency of establishing a post-route from Little 
Rock, Arkansas, to Richwood, Izard county, via 
Alexander Murphy’s, Theodore Goodlow’s, and 
Kinderhook post office. ` š 


BILLS FROM THE HOUSE. 


The following bills. were received from the 
Hone of Representatives, with a message, by its 

erk: : 

A bill to amend and continue in force the act-to 
incorporate the inhabitants of the city of Wash- 
ington; which was read twice and referred.to. the 
Committee for the District of Columbia. : 

A bill authorizing the city of Dubuque, in Iowa, 
to preémpt certain islands in. the river Mississippi, 
near the said city of Dubuque; which was read 
twice and referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

A bill making appropriations for the current and 
contingent expenses of the Indian Department, 
&c., for the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1848; 
which was read twice and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

A bill for the relief of James Jones, of the city 


| of Brooklyn, Long Island. 


A joint resolution for the relief of John and 
Charles Bruce. 
PRIVATE BILLS. 


Mr. BUTLER, from the Committee of Claims, 
reported a bill for the relief of the heirs of the late 
Robert Duvall. 

The following bills having been engrossed, were 
read a third time and passed, viz: 3 

An act for the relief of William B. Keene; 

An act for the relief’ of the heirs of Lieutenant 
Crocker Sampson, deceased; 
> An act forthe relief of Richard S. Coxe; and 

An act for the relief of Julius Eldred, Elisha 
Eldred, and Francis E. Eldred, for expenses and. 
services in removing the copper rock from Lake 
Superior. 


PUBLIC LANDS IN OREGON. 
The bill to create the office of Surveyor General 


to grant donation rights to settlers therein, having 
been engrossed, the question upon its passage was, 
on motion by Mr. WESTCOTT postponed until 
to-morrow. 

INDEPENDENT TREASURY. 


The following resolution, submitted on: Monday 
last by Mr. Jounson, of Maryland, came up for. 
consideration: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury 
report to the Senate: 

First, whether any funds of the Government, 
and if any, whatamount, have been remitted from 
the Atlantic States to New Orleans, or to the dis- 
bursing officers of the American army in Mexico, 
since the Ist September last, and, if remitted, in 
what funds remitted—whether in gold and silver 
coin, treasury notes, bank notes, or bank checks; 
and if in whole or in part remitted in gold and sil- 
ver, what has been the expense to the Government 
of each of such remittances. 

Second, that he also report to the Senate wheth- 
er, in his opinion, the act of 1846, entitled “An 
act to provide for the better regulation of the treas- 
ury, and for the collection, safe-keeping, transfer, 
and disbursement of the public money,” is not cal- 
culated to prevent or embarrass the Government 
in negotiating such a loan as will be required to 
carry on the existing war with Mexico; and 
whether it would not be to the interest of the Uni- 
ted States to repeal such Jaw, or to suspend its 
operation until the further order of Congress. 


Mr. HUNTINGTON said he was very. glad 
that the honorable Senator from Maryland had 
called the attention of the Senate to the subject- 
matter of this resolution, for by this means they 
would probably have an opportunity to know 
whether the facts in relation to this matter were 
not such as would furnish a very beautiful com- 
mentary on the practical operation of this miserable 
It became important that 
this information should be obtained, for it seemed, 
from the report made to Congress on the subject, 
that this war, so far as pecuniary means were.con- 
cerned, was to be carried on through the instru- 
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mentality of treasury notes and loans, provided 
they could be obtained. He was anxious, there- 
fore, to ascertain, if possible, from facts known to 
the departments, whether the effects of this sub- 
treasury law were such as would, if persisted in, 
not only prevent the Government from obtaining 
loans, but at the same time whether it would place 
them in acondition to carry on the war even with 
treasury notes, until the time for the next meeting 
of Congress. This, he supposed, was something 
like the object contemplated by the honorable Sen- 
ator in making his inquiry. ‘The Secretary of the 
Treasury had told the Senate, in a report made by 
him, that it was very doubtful whether he hada 
right to buy bills of exchange for transmission to 
the army in Mexico. Well, it was very evident 
that, under the sub-treasury system, he could not | 
use bills of exchange unless he violated the pro- | 
visions of the law, but he must remit specie, upon |! 
which the Government would have to pay freight- į 
age, insurance, commission, &c., whilst, if he could | 
bay bills of exchange from the banks or from indi- |} 
viduals, it could be done ata very trifling expense. 
He was desirous of obtaining the information | 
sought for by his friend from Maryland; he would | 
suggest to him, however, whether it would not be 

better to amend his resolution by striking out the | 
Secretary of the ‘Treasury, and add ressing the in- | 
quiry to the President of the United States, He 
did not now propose to enter into an examination 
of the subject of treasury notes; that question 
would come up in another shape. It appeared, 
however, that they were to be the resort of the | 
Government; that they were to be the medium 
through which funds were to be raised; and that 
these treasury notes were to become a circulating 
medium. But he would let all that pass for the 
present. He would be glad if his honorable friend 


resolution: that part which asked the Secretary 
what was his opinion regarding the operation of |; 
the sub-treasury act. He wished him to do this, | 
because he was generally opposed to asking of the | 
heads of departments what they thought as to the 
operation and effect of laws when that effect might | 
be as well judged of by themselves. But in this | 
case it seemed especially proper that the latter part | 
of this inquiry should be erased, for they already | 
knew, by the Secretary’s own report, as well as | 
by the declaration of the President in his annual ; 
message, that it was not intended to modify the | 


a ji 
would agree to strike out the second part of his || 
t 
į 


sub-ireasury act in any of its essential princi- f 


ples. i 
l The President told them that the Secretary of ; 
the Treasury would conimunicate some modifica- 
tion of the Jaw, not varying the principle, but the 
details only; and the Sceretary, in his report on 
finance, at the opening of the session, asked them | 
to provide ways and means for furnishing salaries | 
for the officers who were to carry into effect the | 
sub-treasury law. But there was no intimation of 
an intention to repeal, or in any manner to change | 
the specie clause of thatact. All that was required | 
was, that the Government should be enabled to | 
buy bills of exchange, while the business of the | 
Government was to be carried on upon a specie 
basis. He did not, therefore, desire to ask whether |j 
the Jaw should be altered, for they had been already | 
told; the only inquiry necessary was as to the effect | 
of that law upon negotiating a loan. They were || 
not asked to take out of the sub-treasury act the || 
provision which stood in the way of procuring | 
a loan, and it was his desire, therefore, to be in- |! 
formed how, without removing that obstacle, a 
loan was to be procured. The reason, then, why 
he wished his friend from Maryland to erase this |, 
part of his inquiry‘was this, that everybody who 
was at all conversant with the business of the 
country knew that, with the sub-treasury act in 
operation, it was impossible for the Government 
to obtain a loan. He did not wish to delay the 
orders of the day for the purpose of enlarging upon 
these topics. A more suitable opportunity would 
be afforded hereafter; and he would only add, that 
as the honorable Senator proposed entering upon 
this inquiry, he could have wished that it had been 
extended, by calling on other heads of depariments 
in addition to the President in reference to the first 
part of the inquiry; for he believed the transmis- 
sion of funds had not heen the act of the Secretary | 
of the Treasury, but of the Secretary of War. As | 
to the latter part of the inquiry, however, they all 

knew, that whatever the opinion o 
of the Treasury might be, with the su 


: 
i 
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| 


| 
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| come up again? 


| limited time an additional military force, and for | 


| by the President of the United States, by and with 


| lain to each of the regiments, who should receive 


| to the chaplain? 


ing. 
Mr. BERRIEN expressed a wish to be inform- | 


act in operation as it now stood, aloan could not 
be obtained. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland, said he had no 
objection to adopt the suggestions of the honorable 
Senator from Connecticut. 1 
in view in offering this resolution, was to ascertain 
by the facts, first, whether the provisions of the 
gub-treasury act, as it was termed, had been ob- | 
served, and the expense which had attended their 
observance; and, secondly, what was the opinion 
of the officer at the head of the financial depart- | 
ment of the Government now in regard to the effect | 
of that act upon the credit of the Government, and 
whether that opinion differed from the opinion he } 
entertained at the time when he made his report | 
to Congress. And he thought it was evident that |! 
the whole object of the first part of his resolution | 
would be accomplished by confining his inquiry to | 
the Secretary of the Treasury. He was perfectly | 
willing, however, as the Senator from Connecticut | 
desired it, that the second part should be with- | 
drawn. | 

It was withdrawn accordingly. | 

Mr. SPEIGHT called for the special order. i 

Mr. R. JOHNSON. When will that resolution | 


The VICE PRESIDENT. To-morrow. 


INCREASE OF THE ARMY. 
Mr. SPEIGHT moved to proceed to the special 


order, which was agreed to; and the Senate re- |; 


sumed, as in Committee of the Whole, the consid- | 
eration of the bill from the House to raise for a | 
other purposes. 

The question pending was upon the amendment | 
of Mr. Elanneean, providing for the appointment | 


the advice and consent of the Senate, of a chap- | 


the pay and emoluments of a major of dragoons. | 

Mr. BERRIEN said he had understood the | 
Senator from Indiana to have accepted a modifica- | 
tion of his amendment, so as to make it the pay | 
and ernoluments of a captain of cavalry. 

Mr. HLANNEGAN said he had done so with- | 
out having sufficient information on the subject. | 
He had to-day received from a proper source a 
statement of the pay of a captain and a major. 
Mr. H. then stated the various items which went 
to make the aggregate of pay. Deducting the 
items of horses, forage, and servants, for which a 
chaplain would have no use, the pay of a major of | 
dragoons would only give about $1100. He pro- 
posed, therefore, that his amendment should retain 
that form. 

Mr. BERRIEN. Did he understand the Sena- | 
tor from Indiana as stating that he intended to give 
the full pay and allowances of a major of dragoons 
He desired to be informed 
whether the allowances for horses, forage, and | 
servants, would not be given, if the horses and ser- | 
vants were not kepi? Was this the understanding | 
of the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. HANNEGAN. Such is my understand- 


ed on this point by some one who was acquainted | 
with tbe fact. 

Mr. DIX. The Senator from Indiana wished 
to know what were the pay and emoluments of a 
major of dragoons. He (Mr, D.) had stated to : 
him that it was about $2100. He thought that was | 
about the amount. 
Senator from Georgia, the horses and servants | 
must be kept, or pay is not allowed for them. 

On motion of Mr. SEVIER, the amendment 
was read. i 

Mr. BAGBY moved to amend the amendment, | 


t 
| 


i“ captain. 


1 
f the Secretary |; But when they were in the field, living in tents, 


by striking out the word “ major,” and inserting į 
> He wished to have chaplains ap- | 
pointed, but he was not disposed to pay them ex- 
travagantly. 

Mr. BREESE read from the Army Register a || 
statement of the pay and allowances of a major and 
a captain of cavalry; also from the Navy Register 
the pay of a chaplain of the navy. 


j 
| 
ii 
i 


t 
i 
i 
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Mr. CASS stated that as he understood the 
practice, horses were only paid for when actually || 
kept. And when quarters and fuel were found by | 
the Government, no allowance was made for them. | 
This was the case when officers were at home. 


| of the Church. 


were entitled to the allowance; and if they had 
horses, they stood the officers in more than eight 
dollars per month. Sometimes they die; and the 


| officer cannot draw the allowance unless he hag 
The purpose he had |! 


the horses. So itis with servants. On the whole, 
the compensation put less in the pocket of the offi- 
eer than the expense of keeping the horses, 

Mr. SEVIER had no wish to delay the bill. 
He regretted that the bounty land clause had been 
introdaced. And he regretted that this amendment 
was offered. As to the employment of chaplains, 
he had some doubt of its expediency. He would 
ask the Senator from New York how many were 
employed during the last war? 

Mr, DIX said he had not the Army Register of 
that period at hand. But he believed that author- 
ity was given to the President to appoint one for 
each brigade. He understood that seven were 
appointed. The compensation allowed them was 
that of a major of infantry. 

Mr. BERRIEN. What is the amount? 

Mr. DIX. He supposed about fifteen hundred 
dollars. 

Mr. SEVIER said, should this amendment be 
adopted, he supposed it would embrace all the 
troops in service. How many would this amount 
to? He supposed ffty. [A voice—* ‘fifty-two !”] 
Fifty-two, and the pay for these would increase 
the expenditure seventy-five thousand dollars. 
What are we going to make this great expenditure 
for? Had it nat been charged, from high authority, 
that this war is a war of races—of religion? And 
were we to send a supply of Protestant ministers to 
the army to give a sanction to that calumny? 
The number employed in the last war were found 
to be amply sufficient. What had the chaplain to 
do? Was he to preach to the troops every Sab- 
bath, and hold morning and evening prayers, in 
all circumstances, and at all times? Was this to 
constitute his regular and invariable duty? He 
would call on Senators to reflect on the impracti- 
cability of carrying this out in the presence of an 
enemy, and during the march of troops. As for 
himself, he had no particular church. But he had. 
been brought up in the Methodist church, which 
went for good works. So did he—in theory! [A 
laugh.] ell, his minister preached every Sab- 
bath, and prayed morning and night for a hun- 
dred dollars a year. If married, he was allowed 
two hundred dollars. He would agree to supply 
the whole army with chaplains from his own State 
at two hundred dollars a year. [A laugh.] Where 
the supply was so abundant, he saw no necessity 
for extravagant pay. The whole amendment 
seemed to him to be a useless expenditure of 
money. The Constitution declared that Congress 
should not interfere in matters of religion, and 
would they now go to legislating as to which de- 
nomination the chaplains should be selected from ? 
Some of the soldiers believed in one sect, some in 
another. Would they compel any of them to 
hear sermons when they did not believe a word of 
them? He would have each regiment appoint 
their own chaplains. He had heard of a sect 
which turned out the best sort of democrats and 
the best soldiers, and they fought for nothing and 
preached for nothing. He had known a minister 
who preached the year round and never got a sin- 
gle cent. That was the practice in the pure days 
Her ministers lived up to this 
standard ef doctrine. Should this war go on, the 
expenditures would be burdensome enough. He 


; t į} should feel it to be his duty to reduce them to the 
In reply to the question of the |! 


lowest point. He would, therefore, move to pay 


i these chaplains a lower salary, and let the regi- 


ments choose their own chaplains. But he would 


| not consent that a chaplain should be brought 


from Rhode Island to preach to the Arkansas 
troops, or a chaplain from Vermont to preach to 
the Kentucky troops. He thought this should 
not be. If chaplains must be had, let the regi- 
ments appoint their own. Let them select men 
they know, who will understand when it is their 
duty to preach, and when the troops will be able 
and disposed to listen. The battle of New Or- 
leans was fought on Sunday. Would we have 
had a chaplain step forward, as the troops were 
moving to the fight, and stop the whole army, 12 
order to hear him preach? He moved to reduce 


| the pay to five hundred dollars and one ration. 


Mr. SIMMONS supposed the question of com- 
pensation was not the main question with the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas. That Senator had alluded to 


b-treasury l| Government found them no quarters, and they Íi him as belonging to the Baptist persuasion, and as 


NAL GLOBE. 
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towards other denominations. : 

Mr. HANNEGAN said he was not disposed to 
snabble about the compensation to be allowed to 
these officers. He had committed to paper an ad- 
ditional clause to insert in his proposition, (but he 
should now destroy it,) to give the pay and emol- 
uments of a major of dragoons, with the exception 
that they be allowed but one servant and one horse. 
The question of compensation dwindled to nothing 
before the great question which then occupied their 
attention. y 

Gentlemen might treat this subject lightly, and 
they might feel lightly, sitting there in health and 
security, conscious for the moment that there was 
no impending danger near—no pestilence or dis- 
ease hovering around them, and no hostile musket 
directed against them. It was human nature to 
look at the consolations of religion as trifling till 
the approach of some serious moment. ‘Then the 
stoutest and the bravest of them, if they had time 
for reflection, loved to reflect on these things. Ie 
did not want to send chaplhins to Mexico who 
would go from a love of lucre, Heaven forbid! 
He only wanted to send those who would go with- 
out purse and without scrip—who would go for the 
sole motive of affording needed consolation to the 
sick, the wounded, and the dying soldier. The 
Senator from Arkansas knew well the character of 
those men who had gone to the field of strife from 
his own State—he knew the character of those 
who had gone from other States; and he (Mr. H.) 
hazarded the assertion, in all that host—in all that 
array—that there were not five at that hour—not 
five out of twenty thousand volunteers, who were 
not taught by their mothers, when boys, upon their 
knees, to say their prayers. And he hazarded the 
assertion, that there was not one who did not re- 
member it. What was a’pecuniary consideration, 
when it was proposed to afford the consolations of 


religion to such men in their last and trying hours? į 


He had said yesterday—and he regretted to repeat 
it—that scenes of the most disgraceful and desperate 
character had transpired in the midst of the army. 


Yes, murders, assassinations, ravishments, had | 


stained the arms of their country. He spoke on 
the authority of Commodore Perry, who recently 
ects through this city: in all the Gulf squadron— 
he blushed to say it—there was not a single chap- 
jain. The same individual declared that not one 
officer tended so much to preserve order and sub- 
ordination as a chaplain. It was a national shame 
for them—professing to be a Christian nation— 


to send forth their armies and navies unattended | 
He asked chaplains for those sol- | 


by chaplains. 
diers, as he would have thanked any man to do for 
him, had he been in the soldier’s place. 

Mr. H. knew that a proposition of this kind— 
and therefore it was that he had hesitated to offer 


it—was likely to &xpose him to the charge of | 
demagoguism; but he assured the Senate that his | 


motives were not liable to such an imputation. 
‘he Senator from Arkansas had told them that 
preachers in his part of the country received $100 
a year if single, and $200 if married. But that 


Senator had omitted to say that those preachers ; 


were supported by their parishioners—if he might 


so call them—who contributed every mouthful of į; n ‘ 
| for not disbanding them. 


food for their preachers and their families, and 


almost everything else that they required. But | 


the question of expense—the amount of compen- 
sation—had nothing to do with this great question. 
And so far as doctrines were concerned, he believed 
that the Bible had but one great doctrine. It con- 


tained but the great doctrine of the existence of | 


who sent his Son on earth to 


a Supreme Being, y i 
It contained nothing else. As 


redeem mankind. 


to controversial theology—as to the idea of sending | 
contfoversialisis, whether Baptists, Methodists, | 
Presbyterians, or Mormons—no one ever dreamed | 


of such a thing but the Senator from Arkansas 
himself, All he desired was that they should send 
preachers of the one great doctrine of the Bible. 
Nothing else. 

Mr. BENTON was very sure of the fact that 


| stone—a stone heavy enough to sink him. 


|: and friends of members of Congress, appointed to 
| these offices. 
1 supposed, in all governments. 


|! ted States by members of Congress, and of course 


i if we acquired California, and all of Northern 


| Senator from Missouri, {Mr. Benron,] for many 
| reasons. He objected because, When the commit- 


chaplains‘were allowed to the navy. Experience, 
however, had shown the expediency of dispensing 
with theminthearmy. Experience should decide 
the question. But some ten or a dozen years ago 
he had brought in a proposition for the appoint- 
ment of a limited number of post chaplains in our 
army. There were fourteen of them so introduced, 
who discharged the duty of teachers of the chil- 
dren at the military posts, and had thus been found | 
very useful, and of essential advantage. 

But where were they, and what were the 
doing? They had an application from the Presi- 
dent for additions to the army. The President 
asked and the House had passed the bill, which 
had lain here for two weeks. Why had it been 
delayed? The trouble was, that extraneous mat- 
ter had been introduced into the bill. The Presi- 
dent-asked for bread, and they were giving him a 
It was 
a millstone which would sink fifteen millions of 
dollars. But he would make one more attempt to ! 
expedite this business. He should, therefore, op- 
pose the proposition, and would move that the bill , 
be recommitted to the committee with instructions į; 
to strike out everything which did not relate to the | 


raising and the military organization of the ten || 


regiments proposed to be raised. On that question 
he asked the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. ` 

Mr. R. JOHNSON inquired if the Senator from 
Missouri included in his motion bounty land in 
every form? 

Mr. BENTON. Precisely, sir. But let it be 
understood that I have introduced a bill, which | 
now lies on the table, to accomplish that object. į 
The House, too, is occupied with a similar propo- | 
sition, and yet the army bil] was to be borne down | 
and clogged with such propositions, 

Mr. ATCHISON said he could not vote for the 
motion made by his colleague, for the reason that | 


he was opposed to the bill as it was reported from |} 


the Committee on Military Affairs, and to vote for 
his motion would be virtually to vote for that bill. 

He was Ue ee to this increase of the regular 
army of the United States, not only of ten regi- 


|; ments, but of even one regiment. He had not heard |! 


any argument or anything ‘ew why volunteer |! 
soldiers were not as efficient as the regular sol- | 


diers, who enlisted for the war. He was opposed | 
to this increase of the regular army, although by | 
the terms of this bill these regiments were to be į 
disbanded at the end of the war, because he did 
not believe, constituted as Congress was, that it 
could be done. He had arrived at this conclusion 
both from what he saw and heard. The army of 
the United States, small as it now is, has an undue 
influence on the legislation of the country, so far |! 
as that army is conerned. Then by this increase || 
of regiments they would increase the officers by 

four hundred, and those officers of course are to |i 
be appointed by the President of the United States. 
Well, and how are appointments usually made? 
By the recommendation of members of Congress; 
and they do not confine themselves to the qualifi- 
cations of the persons they recommend. ‘The first 
object is to get relations—sons, nephews, cousins, || 


And what is done here is done, he | 
It is done here in |! 
both army and navy. This, then, was the first 
thing done. The qualifications of relations and || 


| 


if 
f so much as would make the office a matter to ex- 


j 
i 
i 
i 
| 
li 


| to be sought after. 


friends were pressed on the President of the Uni- 


they receive the appointments. Now he would |! 
have this understood by all. i 
Well, the ten regiments are raised; and being 
raised, ample reasons would afterwards he found | 
There would be an en- | 
| 

| 

i 


larged froniier by the annexation of Texas. There |; 
would also be the Territory of Oregon, as another i 
reason why a larger force should be retained. And | 


Mexico, our frontier would be still further increas- 
ed, and thus the reasons would be deemed ample. 
For these, and other reasons, he was opposed to 
this motion. 

Mr. ALLEN objected to the motion of the 


tee shall report back the bill, he was of opinion 
that it would be in order for any Senator to pro- 
pose the same matter as that which the committee 
might strike out, or matter that would be equiva- 


: ought to lose no time on this question of emolu- 
i; ment. 


The PRESIDENT said that would undoubtedly 
e s0., 3 ` PiS 
Mr. ALLEN: That being the case, unless they 


could have a unanimous vote on the motion, they 


|| Should be but performing one more round of the 
| circle, and they should come ‘here to-morrow, and 
| be precisely where they were to-day, for thenany 


Senator could rise, offer the same matter, produce 
the same difficulty, and subject the Senate. to the 
same embarrassment. cols 

Mr. BENTON withdrew his mation. 

The question again recurred on the motion of the 
Senator from Alabama, (Mr. Baasy.) ee 

Mr. CRITTENDEN suggested that a blank 
should be left in the amendment for ‘the’ sum, 
which would enable Senators each to make propo- 
sitions, and they could vote on all, beginning with 
the largest amount. 

Mr. BAGBY, tò obviate all difficulty, agreed to 
strike out from his amendment the words: major. 
of dragoons,” so as to leave not only the sum 
blank, but the mode of computing it. 

Mr. SEVIER then moved to insert “ five hun- 


i dred dollars a year, payable quarterly, and one 


ration.” 
[A Senator: And a horse.] 
Mr. SEVIER. How much will thatbe? Well, 


|| I will give him a horse. 
i} Mr. CASS suggested that the remuneration 


| should be the same as was now paid to chaplains 


|! at post; he thought the law called them teachers, 


| and they were paid two hundred dollars. 
| Mr. BENTON said he found twenty-two chap- 
lains were allowed in the navy. 


ator from Kentucky [Mr. Crrrrenpen] would 
prevail, and that the vote would be taken on the 


i 
| Mr. DAYTON hoped the suggestion of the Sen- 


|| various propositions, beginning with the highest. 
| Fle should desire to have the compensation fixed 


at the sum paid to chaplains in the navy, with for- 
age for a horse. 

Mr. HANNEGAN. Will you not allow him 
a servant? 

Mr. DAYTON. Certainly. He did not think 
it right in them to ask a chaplain to go out on pay 
less than the lowest commissioned officer in the 
service; less, certainly, than a junior lieutenant in 
the service. Now, it seemed to him that it would 
deprive them, to some extent, of a certain class of 
men whose services were to be desired. He wish- 
ed adequate compensation to be paid, though not 


cite the attention of the unworthy.. He begged 
leave, therefore, in lieu of the amendment of the 
Senator from Arkansas, to suggest that these chap- 


| lains should be paid the compensation that was al- 


lowed to chaplains in the navy, together with forage 
for a horse and allowance for a servant. 

Mr. COLQUITT desired the army to be sup- 
plied with pious ministers of the Gospel, who 
should give consolation to, the sick and the dying, 
and instruction toall. The great difficulty in the 
navy had been, that the office had been made one 
Individuals had obtained it'as 
an easy situation, and not as conscientious servants 
of their Divine Master. wee 

Now, as the different churches desired to send 
out their missionaries to the ends of the earth, he 
felt the very best course which they could adopt 
would be for them to make an allowance of rations 


situations, and went for emolument; but men who 
would go and preach to those between whom and 
eternity there was but a plank, as if they realized 
the responsibility they incurred. He believed, also, 
that they would get better ministers by making the 
compensation at alow rate, as had been suggested 
by the gentleman from Arkansas. They would 
then have men who did not go for honor or emolu- 
ment, but from a love of the Redeemer’s cause and 
the souls of men. A 
Mr. CRIETENDEN said he hoped no time 
would be lost on this question. He thought they 


It was incumbent on them as a Christian 
people to provide the officers of religion, but he 
desired to give only just as much compensation as 
would secure the officers and afford no motive to 


' seek the appointments but motives of piety alone. 


He could not imagine that it would be necessary 


lent, and likewise any other amendment. 


to provide servants for these chaplains.. The 


222 


nied with servants. They could not make them 


more unhappy than to furnish them with servants. i 
They would ever find kind men to aid and relieve. 


them without the appendage of a servant. Let 


them go naked and unarmed. But if rank and | 


station were associated with the office, as was the 
case in relation to the chaplains of the navy, they 
would make it an object of pursuit, which, in his 
opinion, would tend to its degradation. He was 
satisfied that $500 a year, with two rations, and 
forage for a horse, would be perfectly satisfactory. 

Mr. BERRIEN deemed it of primary import- 


ance that the highest legislative body in this great | 


Christian nation should give, by the law passed 
on this occasion, their sanction to the amendment 
of the gentleman from Indiana. 
sanction the principle of it. 
ciple ? 
fering with matters of religion. But had they, 
therefore, the right to send the soldiers beyond the 
pale of religion? That was the question presented 
to-day; and it became the solemn duty of Con- 


gress to provide for those soldiers. He had looked | 


at the duties of the chaplain in a different light 
from other gentlemen, They had argued as though 
his chief prerogative was to preach. He believed 
that the most important duty of the chaplain would 
be to minister the consolation of religion to the sol- 
dier in his last moments. 
abling them to do this, they must place them in 
such circumstances that their personal wants would 
not harass them. But why should they distin- 
guish, in regard to compensation, between chap- 
lains of the army and chaplains of the navy? It 


wasnot just. He hoped, therefore, that the amend- ; 
ment of the gentleman from Arkansas would not | 
be adopted, but that the suggestion of his friend on |! 


his right would pass in its stead. 


Me SEVIER said they had been told with | 


much solemnity that they should count the cost. 
Well, he had been struck with some astonishment 
at some remarks which had fallen from the Sena- 
tors from [Indiana and Georgia, in regard to this 
subject. They speak as though our volunteers 
have no other means of obtaining religions con- 
solation, except from these chaplains. Now, he 
could speak of those who had gone from his own 
State, and he could assure Senators that there were 


as many Christians in that corps, in proportion to | 


their numbers, as there were in the Senate, and 


they belonged to as many religions as did the mem- |; 
bers of the Senate. They had preachers there. |; 


He knew that one of the officers from his State 
was a preacher; and he would tell the Senator 


from Georgia still further—for he had been a back- ! 
woodsman for some time—that at this very hour, |; 


the Methodist preachers were preaching from the 


mouth of the Rio Grande to the most distant sta- i 
If at this moment he could see ; 


tion we have got. 
a man from the Rio Grande, he would ask him 


the question, and he ventured to say, that_the | 


answer would confirm what he had said. The 
Methodist preachers go on with the army; they go 
to the stations, and preach every Sabbath. His 


own State adjoined the State of Texas, and he ; 


knew that, for many years back, they had had 
stations beyond the Nueces. 


preaching the gospel of salvation. 
habit, and they do not want large sums of money 
for doing it either. Itis not the treasures of this 
world that they seek. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BERRIEN] 


desired to create offices that would be desirable, | 


and that would be worthy to be sought after by 


the ambitious; and such scenes would be seen as ` 
were often seen in this Chamber—electioneering : 
Not only electioneering for the : 


for chaplaincies. 4 
office of Chaplain to the Senate, but in the navy 
also. Now, he desired to see men appointed 


whose motive was founded in religion—men who `! 
are not hypocrites in the matter—men who are in- 
fluenced by proper religious feeling; and to such , 


men he would give a fair compensation for their 
services. 


required to be done to the dying and the dead. The 
men, then, were not destitute of religious instruc- 


They should |} 
What was that prin- |, 
The Constitution forbade them from inter- |; 


For the purpose of en- | 


Nay, wherever he | 
had been—whether among the Indian tribes, or, 
elsewhere—he had never yet found the country : 
where he could not find Methodist preachers 
Tt was their : 


But if there were none, we had officers | 
amongst the volunteers who could read the Bible, : 
and pray, and perform those services which were į 
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j| ious to the charge. Day after day the most gross 


| crimes were perpetrated, and then the perpetrators || 


|| were shipped to New Orleans to be tried—virtually 


| what authority was there in New Orleans to try 
‘| them? The ministers he desired to send would 
|i render service above all price; and he submitted to 
| Senators if $500 was adequate. Those preachers 
ii who were at home had their families to do Httle 
| acts for them, and hence they did not require ser- 
vants; but in the field they could not have their 
families with them. ‘Their emolument, therefore, 
į must be such as would enable them to get the 


i families. 
the chaplains a reasonable compensation—at least 


remain at home; for these chaplains would not 
i only be far from home; but in the enemy’s coun- 
try, and exposed to all the hardships of a cam- 
paign, ina sickly climate. They had had accounts, 
trom both soldiers and officers of the army, show- 
‘ing the important service rendered by the two 


those two clergymen were extolled, not only for 
their services in the administration of the consola- 


tions of religion, but as nurses of the sick, to | 
‘whose wants and comforts they had paid especial ii 
attention. He considered it highly important that į 
these chaplains should be appointed, but $500 | 
‘| was a very inadequate compensation for them. 
: would barely pay their expenses, while many of | 


| them would Jeave their wives and families at home, 
! for whom some provision would be requisite. He 
thought they should be paid at least as much as 


i derstood was $1100. 

Mr. WEBSTER said he wised to make a mo 
tion precisely in the words of the honorable gen- 
: leman from Arkansas, with the change of figures 
' from $500 to $1000. 
| with the large sum. He did not wish to take up 
the time of the Senate, in talking about it, for he 
desired to see this bill make some progress. 
he desired that this office should be provided for. 
Fie wished for no unreasonable compensation, nor 
any inadequate compensation. From what he had 
heard from different parts of the Senate to-day, 
his idea was, that if he could move to insert $1000, 
; it would meet with the acquiescence of the Senate, 
or of a majority of the Senate at least, and then 
they could make progress with the bill. He in- 
quired if it was in order to move to strike out 
- $500, and insert $1000, in the amendment of the 
Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. SEVIER replied, that the gentleman could 
| attain his object by moving his amendment, if the 
: Senate should vote down that which he had sub- 
© mitted. 


redeeming them from the hands of justice; for | 


| requisite help in the field, and sustain their families | 
il that they must leave at home. If the Senator 
|| would say $1000, with the perquisites attached, hè 
| (Mr. H.) would consent to it; but he never would | 
consent to send preachers to the army on terms i; 
j; which would ensunggpevitable starvation to their |; 
Mr. H. JOHNSON was in favor of allowing | 


as much as those who have been appointed, and į 


chaplains who were sent out to the army from | 
this city. He had scen several letters, in which | 


itl 
those who were now in the service, which he un- 


He desired to fill the blank j 


But 


rike out $500 and insert $1000. - 
i The PRESIDENT replied that it was not. 
i Mr. HUNTINGTON felt a disposition to áp- 
i peal from that decision, for the motion was in the 
:, nature of one to fill a blank, when the vote would 
i! be taken on the highest first. 
| Mr. SEVIER consented to amend his amend- 
| ment so as to give two rations, and to make the 
| compensation payable monthly instead of quar- 
i 
| 


i 
Hi 


terly. 

The question was then taken on Mr. Savier’s 
| amendment, and it was negatived. Yeas 21, nays 
| 22. 
| Mr. WEBSTER then renewed the amendment 
` substituting $1000 for $500. 

' Mr. WESTCOTT observed that as he intended 


among the troops. But with 
| another reason—one of a general character, which, 
|! upon reflection, had constrained him to decide to 
|: vote against the whole project. It was this: every- 
|| body knew, every paper from Mexico told us, that 
| the military and political chiefs in that country, 
i and the clergy too, were exciting the ignorant 
|| Mexican population by the ery that this war was 
' one of religious propagandism—that the United 
|! States were, asa Protestant people, warring against 
f the Catholic Church of Mexico, and intended to 
| Baseless as 
| this charge is, it serves to delude the ignorant 


| overturn the altars of their churches. 
lj 
Mexicans. Sir, we all desire peace with our sis- 
ter republic, when she will come to her senses and 
i| do us justice. I believe the passage of this pro- 
| vision ‘will retard the consummation of peace. It 
will be made use of in Mexico by the military 
| chiefs and priests of Mexico to alarm and excite 
the Mexican people. They will use it as proof 
| that this war is a crusade of Protestantism against 
i their Church, for which they will fight to the 
ii death. Iask that Senators reflect before they do 
| an act which may materially retard the conclusion 
|| of an honorable peace. 
| ‘The yeas and nays were demanded and ordered, 
oe the amendment was agreed to: Yeas 29, nays 
i 17. 
_YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Atchison, Badger, Bagby, Ber- 
| rien, Cameron, Cass, Chalmers, Thomas Clayton, John M. 
i: Clayton, Corwin, Crittenden, Davis, Dayton, Greene, Han- 
t negan, Huntington, Jarnagin, Johnson of Maryland, Johvson 
|; of Louisiana, Mangum, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Simmons, 
|! Sturgeon, Upham, Webster, and Woodbridge—29. 
NAYS—Messrs, Allen, Ashley, Atherton, Benton, Breese, 
li Butler, Cilley, Colquitt, Dix, Evans, Houston, Niles, Sevier, 
|, Speight, Turney, Westcott, and Yulee—17. 
The question then recurred on the amendment 
‘| of the Senator from Indiana as amended. 
i Mr. SEVIER moved further to amend, so as to 
| provide that the volunteers should elect their own 
i chaplains. 
| Mr. HANNEGAN thought for the soldiers in 
‘| the army to elect their own chaplains was prepos- 
|| terous. : s 
i Several voices: “ How is it to be done?” 
i) Mr. SEVIER replied that if there was anything 
ridiculous about it, they must go further back than 
| the election of the chaplain to make itso. 
| Mr. HANNEGAN disclaimed having said it 
., would be ridiculous. 
| Mr. CAMERON was in favor of the volunteers 
= electing their own chaplain, but not the regulars; 
but he thought there was danger of an establish- 
ment of the principle by which every officer would 
be elective. He thought the provision required 
some revision, to guard against a misconstruction. 
This was a bill to raise certain regiments of regu- 
i; lars; and he desired the question to be disposed of 
ii on its own merits. It had occupied the Senate a 
| long time, and he supposed some part of the delay 
|, would beattributable to him. [A voice: ‘ Undoubt- 
fl edly.”] He hoped the Senate would dispose of the 
|, bill as soon as possible. A 
| Mr. SEVIER had no chaplains to serve by this 
i| amendment, but he deemed it right that the vol- 
| unieers should choose their own chaplains. If 
| there were Baptist regiments let them have a Bap- 
tist preacher. He would not now enlarge on the 
subject further than to say that on the subject of 


| 


“to the volunteers. f 
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the election of officers which had been alluded to, 
he would express his views on another appropri- 
ate occasion, 

Mr. R. JOHNSON pointed out some verbal | 
amendments that were necessary to make the pro- | 
position of the Senator from Arkansas apply only | 


A brief conversation on the subject of the ne- i 
cessary correction ensued between Mr. SEVIER, |; 
Mr. SIMMONS, Mr. BERRIEN, Mr. DAY- | 
TON, and Mr. R. JOHNSON. i 

Mr. BUTLER then inquired how the regiments | 
that were now in Mexico were to elect their chap- 
lains? Were they to elect from amongst them- 
selves, or from the State of Arkansas, or where? He 
thought this democratic feature of electing chap- 
lains was one of the most mischievous that had 
come under discussion. He was opposed to any- 
thing like it. It was well known that some of the 
best soldiers jn the army were Irish Catholics, and 
what would be the effect of a canvass in the regi- 
ments for the chaplancy on them? It would elicit ; 
scorn and contempt. He protested against every- | 
thing of the sort. He was willing to leave it to | 
the President of the United States to make the ap- | 
pointments to this very important office—which 
was the most delicate appointment that could be 
made by any human being. They ought to have 
men to officiate in that sacred office who could lift 
themselves above the sectarian prejudices of the | 
time; and they should be men who would go forth 
with the sanction of an appointment by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. E 

The amendment was agreed to: Yeas 23, nays |! 
18, as follows: i 


i 
YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Bag 
by, Benton, Berrien, Bright, Chalmers, John M. Clayto: 
Colquitt, Corwin, Dayton, Dix, Houston, Jarnagin, More- 
head, aa Sevier, Speight, Turney, Upham, and West- 
cott—23, 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Badger, Butler, Cameron, Thos. |! 
Clayton, Crittenden, Davis, Evans, Hannegan, Johnson of | 
Maryland, Johnson of Louisiana, Mangum, Miller, Phelps, |f 
Simmons, Sturgeon, Webster, and Woodbridge—18. ? 


So the amendment to the amendment was agreed 


to. 
Some verbal corrections were then made on the || 


i 
j 
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| 
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Add the following sections: 


_ «Seo. — And be it further enacted, That. the. colonel of 
each regiment shall appoint the regimental staff: and said 
staff shall consist of one adjutant, one quartermaster, one 
commissary, and one paymaster, (to be taken from the sub- 
alterns of the regiment,) and one surgeon and two assistant 
surgeons. 

“Sec. 4. And beit further enacted, That so soon as the sev- 
eral officers are elected, they shail enter upon their respect- 
ive duties, and so soon as they receive their commissions, 
they shall take and subseribe an oath to ‘support the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and to be governed by the 
rules and articles of war,’ which oath shall be administered 
by the adjutant or inspector general of the command, and 
the same shall be endorsed on the commission, and certified 
by report of the fact to the Adjutant General at Washington 
city. 

Mr. HOUSTON said that he contemplated giving 
his views at length upon the amendment which he 
had offered, and to enable him to do so with more 
convenience to-morrow, he moved that the Senate 
adjourn. 

The motion prevailed, and the Senate then ad- 
journed. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, January 21, 1847. 

The Journal of yesterday was partially read 
when, 

On motion of Mr. McKAY, its further reading 
was dispensed with. 

Mr. W. W. CAMPBELL moved a correction 
of the Journal. 
his name recorded in the affirmative on the vote on 


the passage of the bill to amend the charter of the | 


city of Washington. He said he did not vote on 


|; that question. 


The Journal was corrected. 


Mr, PAYNE rose and asked leave to make a 
Pror explanation; which being granted, Mr. 
. went on to say, that he had never before tres- 
assed on the indulgence of the House for a simi- 
ar purpose, and frankness compelled him to add, 
that he did not now seek the opportunity of; 
explanation under any apprehension that, in the | 


House itself, it was at all necessary that he should |, Washinston ! 
vindicate the position which he had taken yester- | YSS0INS'C > 


Mr. C. stated that he observed | 


suggestion of Mr. SEVIER. lj 
ir. CLAYTON feared that they were, by these || article in the National Intelligencer of this morn- 
provisions, coming in contact with the Constitu- 


} i| ing; and it was that article which Jed him to make 
tion. 3 
ERRIEN, Mr. WEBSTER, and Mr. 


i| this demand upon the attention of the House. He 

Mr. B i| designed to speak of the article to which he had 
BADGER, briefly explained. || just alluded with all the respect which a gentleman 
The amendment of the Senator from Indiana, || on that floor should regard the conductor of a pub- 


| day, but which was the subject of comment in an | 


{Mr, Hawwecan,] as amended, was then agreed || 
to: Yeas 38, nays 4. ij 

YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, jj 
Badger, Bagby, Benton, Berrien, Breese, Butler, Cameron, |; 
Cass, Chalmers, John M. Clayton, Colquitt, Corwin, Crit- |} 
tenden, Davis, Dayton, Dix, Greene, Hannegan, Houston, || 
Huntington, Jarnagin, Johnson of Maryland, Johnson of |: 
Louisiana, Mangum, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Simmons, || 
Speight, Sturgeon, Upham, Webster, Woodbridge, and || 
Yulee—38. 

NAYS—Messrs. Niles, Sevier, Turney, and Westcott—4. 


So the amendment as amended was agreed to, || 
and is as follows: i 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That there shall be a i 
chaplain to each of the regimentsin the volunteer force and į; 
the army of the United States, who shall each H 
thousand dollars per annum, payable monthly, 


ceive one i 


‘ A ge ij 
for one horse, and two rations: Provided, That each regi- 
ment of the volunteer force shall elect its own chaplain. 


Mr. HOUSTON then offercd the following 


amendment: 

Section one, line four, after the word “organized,” inser 
«an auxiliary volunteer corps.’? ij 

Section one, line five, after the word 4 Mexico,” insert |; 
t ty consist of.” i 

Section one, line ten, after the word “laws,” insert and 
the provisions of this act.” 

Section one, strike out the proviso, aud, in lieu thereof, 
insert “ Provided, That the volunteers composing the com 
panies of the respective regiments aforesaid shali elect their 
company officers as soon as the said companies shall be filled; | 
and the said officers shall thereupon be appointed in the same |; 
manner as hereinafter provided for the appointment of the |; 
field officers. And the company officers and men of the said || 
regiments, respectively, shail elect the field officers thereof 
as soon as all the companies of each regiment shall have 
reached their place of rendezvous. And whenever the afore- 
raid elections of company and field officers shall have been | 
certified to the President, conformably to such regulations 
as he shail make, he shall commission the said officers so 
elected. When vacancies occurin the said regiments, they 
shall be filled according to grade ; and where there is no 
officer of inferior grade to the vacaney in the company in 
which it oceurs, the same shall be supplied by election and 
appointment from the rank and file, in the manner hereto- 
fore prescribed.” : Se 

Section two, line two, strike out. the word “inlistment,”? | 
and insert “service.” i 

Section two, line three, strike out the words “to be re- | 
eruited,” and insert “(who shall volunteer.” 


| and who might be affected by the bill to the amount | 


U 


lic press; but, at the same time, the article must be 
characterized in the terms which it deserved. The 


article to which he referred was the leading edi- 


torial in the Intelligencer of this morning.- It 
commented on the action of that House yesterday 


in regard to a bill which he had had the honor of 
submitting, and which had been passed by the tre- | 


junior editor—as he (Mr. P.) had been informed— | 


of one thousand dollars a year, that being the an- 
nual salary of the mayor of the city, which office 
he now filled—held the following language: 


“Tt would appear as if some gentlemen in Congress are 
o imbued with the principles of democracy as to suppose | 
hat the will of the governed has nothing to do with the law: 
enacted for their government, and therefore consider theim- 
selves at liberty to propose measures vitally affecting the 
feelings and interests of communities without the least 
regard to the wishes of—without, indeed, condescending ; 
even to consult—the people on whom the measures are to! 
operate. Thus, the honorable Mr. Payne, of Alabama, yes- 
terday, on his own mere motion—without exhibiting or 
alleging any petition from the inhabitants—without having 
the matter first inquired into by the appropriate committee: 
and, as far as appeared, without the knowledge of any of the | 
people of Washington, introduced a bill altering essentially l 
the charter enacted twenty-six years ago for their govern- 
ment; and this bill, without any time being allowed for the 
people to express their wishes, without even being read, | 
and without a word being permitied, was hurried through 
all the forms of introduction, first, second, aud third, read- | 
ings; and, by the gag of the previous question, passed, as 
far as that House is concerned, into a law, binding on the 
dearest interests of a community of thirty-three thousand 
citizens, entitled to as much consideration and respect a: 
any other equal numberof the American people. A beautiful 
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who claim, par excellence, to be the democracy of the coun- 


try !? ‘ : s 
What were the “sentiments and feelings” to 


which the gentleman there alluded ? In the exist- | 
ing charter of the city of Washington, there was 
fication required for an individual | 
vote for any of the officers of the | 
corporation. By the bill which passed the House | 
yesterday, it was proposed to abrogate the neces- | 
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ii (Mr. P.) rose in his place, two weeks ago, and ga 


y objects of that bill. l ] 
omment this on the e] i is: gentle | to alludein this connexion to the parucu ar politi» 

; i i 5 fgentiemen i: F 
comment the notions of republicanism of g men i els r l 


|| sity of the property qualification. It was in, these 


Uwords: ** Be it enacted,” &¢.—[Mr. P. here read 
|, the section of the bill.] . That was the law which 
|| was designed to take the place of that now exist- 
il ing. And, in presenting that law to the consider- 
| ation of -the House for its action, the junior editor 
| of the Intelligencer charged him (Mr. P.) with 
i| having acted without consulting the. feelings and 
i| interests of the community vitally . affected .by 
i| the measure! It just then occurred to him (Mr. 


i| P.) that it was quite natural that the junior editor 


il 
| 


| himself against the erroneous charges which. it 
| contained. But was the editor earnest in saying 
‘that he (Mr, P.) had acted without consulting the 


citizens of Washington? Was it true that no pe- 
| titions bad been offered praying the interference of 
l Congress in the manner proposed by the bill? 
: Why, he begged leave to exhibit that petition— 
‘[unrolling an immense scroll, containing. some 
hundreds of names.] He supposed that petition 
was about four yards long. There was another 
some six yards long—and another—and another— 
being altogether over a thousand signatures. He 
would read one of these petitions. [Mr. P. here 
read one of the petitions. It prayed for the pas- 
sage of the bill on various grounds of justice and 
| exnediency.] ‘These were the grounds on which 
| the petitioners had besought the interposition of 
Congress. Yet, in view of all these facts, the 
| junior editor of the Intelligencer thought proper 
| to charge him with having acted on this subject 
| without consulting the wishes of the citizens of 


But the junior editor said that the bill was forced 
i! on the House without having been read. He (Mr. 
i! P.) appealed to every gentleman present whether 
| that was the truth—no, he would not use that 
ii term, he would appeal to aH whether it was so? 
| He did not wish to use any harsh language. The 
|| reading of the bill was called for, and the bill was 
| distinctly read. Indeed, in the concluding para- 
i graph of the article, the junior editor himself ad- 
j mitted that the bill was read three times. The 
editor said that the bill was forced'on the House 
under the operation of the previous question, and 
that it was not referred to the appropriate com- 
Now, it was well known, as he (Mr. 


i mittee! 


i 

ae tase x : iP tated yesterday, that this was precisely the 
| a 33. In that article, the | P:) stated ye ys P ely the 
| mendous majority of 136 to 33. inthatarticie, th l same bill which was referred to the committee at 


the last session of Congress, and was acted upon by 
that committee, and he (Mr. P.) was authorized 
| by that committee to report it to the House. Fle 
accordingly reported it, and it was passed. But it 


f 


ii was further alleged, “no previous notice was 
| given.” Why, did not gentlemen recollect that he 


ve 


‘| notice that, at the earliest opportunity, he should 


intwoduce a bill for the very purpose for which 


| that bill was introduced yesterday? In view of all 


| these facts—notorious facts—facts known to the 
| House and to the country, he (Mr. P.) had come 
i 
i 


| of the citizens of Washington with regard tothe 


t 


He (Mr. P.) did not pretend 


But he might say 
that these tenets were not of such a character as 
would lead him to favor anything like an attempt 
| to extend the principles of freedom to the citizen. 
It was to the pecuniary interest of the gentleman 
in keeping things in their present condition, to 
i which he (Mr. P.) alluded. That circumstance 
| disqualified the gentleman from giving sound ad- 


| vice on the subject. Was it in any sense true, 
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however, that. the people of Washington had not 
been consulted? - Not at all. 
been consulted. A great number of them had 
conveyed to Congress their views and wishes on 
the subject, and these views and wishes had been 
duly considered. Yet he (Mr. P.) did not believe, 
that on a subject like this, involving simply the 
great principle of democratic freedom—the cardi- 
nal principle of the right of the governed to choose 
those who were to: exercise authority over them, 
and make the laws—there was any necessity of 
consulting anybody. His own views of that prin- 
ciple—his own views of true republicanism, told 
him that the principle was right, and in endeavor- 
ing to establish that principle, he did not feel called 
on to consult any mdividuals, whether they de- 
sired its application or not. In addition to what 
he had now said, he would only further remark, 
that if the bill had received the final action of Con- 
gress—if the vote had been taken on it in another 


branch of the legislature—in other words, if it had | 


become a law yesterday, he would not have asked 
leave to say one word in refutation of the gratu- 
itous charges of the junior editor of the paper in 
question. But that article was intended to defeat 
the measure in the Senate, and he (Mr, P.) was 
not willing that the Senate should be led into error 
by the interested representations of the junior ed- 
itor of the National Intelligencer. He desired 
that that body should know the facts of the case. 
Last year the bill had been reported by the com- 


mittee, and passed the House of Representatives, | «i 
tion in the House. 


but through some cause or other it was lost in the 
Senate. It was under these circumstances that he | 
had sought that opportunity of explaining the state | 
of the case, in order that ihe Senate might not be | 
misled or deceived, either with regard to the ob- 
jects of the bill or its accordance with the wishes 
of the people of Washington repeatedly and earn- į 
estly expressed to Congress. He trusted, in con- | 
clusion, that no clamor of individuals interested in | 
preserving the present ‘close borough”? system | 
would be permitted to jeopard, at the other end 
of the Capitol, a measure so entirely in unison 
with the republican institutions of the land, and 
so essentially requisite in order to give to the free- 
men of this city the right of participating in the 


The cititizens had « 


j 


making of the laws by which they were to be gov- 
erned. 

Mr. ASHMUN, of Massachusetts, said that the 
gentleman from Alabama had said that the bill had 
been distinctly read before it was passed; that was 
certainly true: but when had it been read? After 
the reading of the bill had been called for by Mr. 
A. He had nothing to do with the dispute between 
the gentleman from Alabamaand the editors, senior 
or junior, of the National Intelligencer, nor with 
the abuse, (he wished to observe decorum of lan- | 
guage here,) nor with the remarks of the gentleman 
from Alabama on those editors; their character was 


too well known to suffer by such attacks from any | 


quarter. 

As to the introduction of the bill, it had been 
introduced by an individual member, not by one 
of the committees of the House; and the bill was | 
on ils passage before it was read at all; and the pre- 
vious question had been called for and ordered be- 
fore it was read; and, as the gentleman well knew, 
it was then too late to discuss it, or to say a word 
about it. Yet this gentleman and his friends here 
passed the bill through the House, and sent it to | 
the Senate without one moment being allowed to 
discuss its merits. Moreover, thè gentleman him- | 
self had made a speech for it this morning, while 
all the rest of the House had been gagged, and not 
suffered to speak either for or against it. Was it 
not true that the previous question had been called, 
and not a word could be said on the merits of the; 
pill? Would the gentleman deny this? 

Mr. A. had voted against the bill. He prized | 
freedom, he believed, at least as much as did the | 
gentlemah from Alabama; and it was preciseiy be- 
cause he did so, that he went against the bill.. It 
sounded strangely in his ear to hear a gentleman 
talking about freedom and the right of freemen to 
make their own laws, when he had brought here a | 
pill which excluded a large number of freemen of | 
the city of Washington from voting for their rulers, 
[A voice: * Negroes, I suppose; negro slaves. ”’] 
No; he alluded to freemen. When a gentleman 
talked so loudly about freedom and the rights of 
freemen, yet limited both to a particular shade in 
the color of the skin, flaughter,} he greatly abused | 
the name of freedom. i f 


Mr. McKAY moved that the House now resolve 
itself into Committee óf the Whole, and take up 
the loan bill. 


Mr. SAWYER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to make 
a personal explanation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North 
Carolina has just made a motion that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SAWYER. Iask whether a question of 
privilege does not override all others? . 

The SPEAKER. If strictly a question of priv- 
ilege. 

fA voice: What is it Sawyer?] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state his 
question. 

Mr. SAWYER. 
liamentary law, but I suppose it to be such as I 


| have stated. If not, certainly I am justified in 


making a personal vindication. It will be recol- 
lected, Mr. Speaker, that yesterday evening there 
was some personal altercation took place in this 
Hall between myself. and a brother member. 
There is a question of veracity now in existence 


| between us. I read in the Intelligencer of this 


morning: 

«In the course of his remarks, he [Mr. Conver] made 
allusion to certain votes of Mr. Sawyer, of Ohio, on the 
harbor bill, first in its favor, and then, after the presidential 
veto, against it. 

«“ Mr. Sawyer explained, but said he could not conde- 
scend further to notice the speech of une who had been 
guilty of offering a bribe. 

«The Cua called to order, and there was much sensa- 


«Mr. Sawyer, by putting a supposititious case, then ex- 
plained his reference to be to a bribe offered by Mr. Cour 


VeR to an individual on condition of his going into a Ma- | 


sonic or Odd Fellows?’ Lodge, and learning the secrets there, 
and then communicating them to Mr. C., that he might in- 


 sert them in a book, with a view to make money by the 


publication.” 
As to the latter part of the sentence, I do not 


know whether I used the language imputed to me || 
or not. The first part I did, and may have the ; 


other. The report goes on: 


“Mr. Cunver explicitly denied the charge, if made in 
reference to him, as false from beginning to end. 
could have induced him to be guilty of such a course of con- 
duct, sausages or anything else.”? 


Now, Mr. Speaker, (continued the honorable | 


gentleman, after the laughter which followed the 
reading of this extract had at length subsided,) it 
is to the former part of this sentence I have read I 
wish to call the attention of the House. My per- 
sonal reputation stands pitted against the gentle- 
man’s. [A laugh.] I did not make the charge 
without knowing what I was about. He denies 
it explicitly; he says ‘it is false. Now, I pledge 
myself at the carliest possible day to prove evary- 
thing I charged against that gentleman; and either 
he or I will stand branded before this House and 


| the country as detractors, to say the least of it. I 


knew, sir, what I was about when I made the 
charge, and I felt authorized to do it for several 
reasons. No man shall be guilty of so heinous a 
crime as that and sit on this floor by my side 
without my exposure of it to the world. 
for the purpose of letting both the Masons and 


Odd Fellows throughout the wide extent of this | 
country, and out of this country, know that there | 
isa man on this floor, who has obtained a seat here, | 


and yet been guilty of the charge which I have 
made. But in the latter part of the gentleman’s 
rejoinder, there is a little piece of abuse thrown 
out on me that I say is unworthy of any gentleman 
on this floor. What have you against me as a 


man? What do you know of me as to my private || 


character? What is amiss? I have lived forty- 
two years, and my whole aim has been to preserve 


a character unblemished—untarnished; and I have | 
been in political life ever since I was old enough'to |; 
hold a seat on the floor of the Legislature of my |. 

z g my j 
own State; and I have held other responsible situ- | 


ations. I say to you, and not in the way of boast- 
ing,‘that the tongue of slander and calumny has 
never yet ventured to bring a charge against my 
private and personal conduct, nor against my pub- 
lic character as a man. 
be any here, go to where I was born, and rake up 


the old musty records and produce them here ; 
|i against me if they can. 
| honorable gentlemen—for we must suppose that 


What right, then, has 


all are honorable gentlemen here—to detract from 
my character or my standing here? They catch 
up a litde thing published by a reporter, and a 
thing which this House passed upon—and it was 
the first instance of the kind since the formation of 


I am not well versed in par- |! 


Nothing i| 


[ do it į 


Let my enemies, if there | 


this Government, that a reporter was expelled from 
this House—and it was done for the attack he 
made upon me; and as it has been all wiped out, I 
am disposed to forget it. [Laughter.] We passed 
a law admitting that reporter again, and I voted 
for the admission. But now a member of this 
House rises in his place here and reiterates that 
piece of little, dirty, low, blackguard slander, 
[{Laughter, and cries of “ order. ”] 

The SPEAKER. The Chair ‘cannot permit the 
use of such terms. 

Mr. SAWYER. I appeal to the sympathies of 
the House. [Much Jaughter.] Lappeal to you, 
Mr. Speaker, if under such circumstances, you 
would not feel a little sensitive. [Roars of laugh- 
ter.] I will not permit—I repeat it—I will not 

ermit any man holding a seat on this floor to act 
in that way. I pledge myself in self-defence to 
justify what I said yesterday; and if the opportu- 
nity had offered, I would have made that charge 
long ago. I pledge mysclf to prove all I have 
charged upon that gentleman yesterday, and that 
at the earliest opportunity. [Laughter.} 

Mr. CULVER rose to reply. 

Mr. BRODHEAD. I offer a resolution relative 
to these explanations. 

Mr. CULVER. I desire to be heard. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New 
| York rises to make a personal explanation. 

Mr. CULVER. I will not trespass on the time 
of the House by retorting at any considerable 
|| length to what my honorable friend— 

i} Mr. SAWYER, Oh! don’t call me your hon- 
i orable friend! [Roars of laughter.] 
! Mr. M. BROWN. Mr. Speaker—~— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New 
York has the floor. 
| Mr. CULVER yielding, 
| Mr. BROWN proceeded and said: As a quiet 
| member of the House, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The personal explanation is 


| objected to. 
i! Mr. CULVER. Thad the floor. 

! The SPEAKER. The Chair understood the 
‘ gentleman from New York as yielding the floor. 
| He ceased to address the House. 

! Mr. CULVER. I did not yield the floor. 

| The SPEAKER. It is in the power of the 
Laie to object, though the floor was not 
| yielded. 

| Mr. CULVER. The rule has been uniform 
| after acquiescence not to be interrupted —— 

| anno SPEAKER. Any gentleman can rise and 
| object. 

| Mr. WENTWORTH. I move that the gen- 
j 

1 

| 

1 

{ 
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| tleman now have leave to proceed. 

Mr. BROWN. I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. CULVER at length obtained the floor, 
and observed that the honorable gentleman from 
Ohio said there was a question of veracity pend- 
ing between them. Mr. C. was quite willing 
there should be; for he stood himself upon a rock, 
‘and bade defiance to all investigation. Fe did 
i| not know what part of his remarks respecting 
i the gentleman were not true. He had said noth- 
i| ing in regard to him for which he had not black 
| and white to show. He had not attempted to 
assail the gentleman’s private life; nor could he 
imagine why he was so exceedingly sensitive, if 
it was not because he was held up before the peo- 
ple of Ohio for his inconsistency. As to the allu- 
sion in Mr. C.’s remarks to a species of provis- 
ions, fa laugh,] he should not have made it had 
not the gentleman first made what he conceived a 
| wanton attack upon himself. 
‘| In relation to the charge which the gentleman 
had brought against him in regard to bribery, it 
was utterly and wantonly false. He challenged 
the proof. If it had grown, as possibly it might, 
out of jocular remarks which had often passed 
between himself and his masonie friends; the gen- 
tleman was at liberty to make all he could of it. 

Mr. C. had warm personal friends both among 
the Freemasons and the Odd Fellows They had 
frequently asked him to join their lodges, but he 
never would comply with their wishes. He had 
been opposed to all secret societies from his youth 
up. Yet his people, among whom were very 
|| many members of such associations, had sent him 
| here by 2,400 majority. ‘The Lord knew Mr. C. 
| had never had a thought of wishing any of them 
|| to break the oaths they had taken. Some of them 
li might have joked with him on the subject: but 
lif any evil-minded person had gone to the ear of 
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the gentleman from Ohio, like the devil to the ear 
of Eve, and abused him by any such tale, the |! 
gentleman was welcome to produce all the proof | 
he could of its truth. 

The charge he again pronounced to be wantonly 
false—made out of the whole cloth—false, utterly 
false, from beginning to end. 

As to the last remark he had made, and of which 
the gentleman had spoken with so much severity, |; 
Mr. C. should have been the last man to make || 
any such allusion, had he not supposed it justified : 
by the unfounded charge brought against him. | 
Mr. C. said he was a quiet man, and very hard to | 
be got into a fight; but, if the gentleman persisted || 
in his determination to make a fight of it, he must, 
according to rule, allow Mr. C. the choice of weap- 
ons; and in that case, he should arm himself with ; 
a series of Lings. [Immense laughter.] 


H 
I 
TREASURY NOTES, A LOAN, ETC. i 
{ 
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On motion of Mr. McKAY, the House resolved 
itself into Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, (Mr. Tissarrs in the chair,) and pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of the bill to authorize 
the issue of treasury notes, a loan, and for other | 
purposes, i 

The bill was read through; and the first section 
having been read for amendment— H 

ir. CROZIER, of Tennessee, addressed the 
committee, and moved, as an introduction to his !! 
speech, (to bring it strictly within the rules of or- |: 
der,) to strike out the first section of the bill. i 

Mr. C. said, he understood it was not in order |! 
to debate a bill in committee on its general merits, 
unless under a motion to amend: he would, there- 
fore, for the purpose of making what he intended | 
to say quite in order, move to amend the bill, by | 
striking out the first. section. : 

This bill, and others of alike character which |} 
are to follow it, provide extraordinary appropria- || 
tions of the public money. I.propose to examine | 
what reason there exists for the extraordinary |i 
occurrences which render these extraordinary ap- | 
propriations necessary; after which, I shall ex- || 
amine some other fact sand circumstances equally 
extraordinary. II 

Iwill, in the first place, go back to the incep- | 
tion of the whole matter connected with the com- || 
mencement of this war. But as this ground has | 
been ably ocenpied by others who have preceded |; 
me, I shall not hold myself bound to lay down |j 
premises, and follow them out by intermediate 
reasoning to their legitimate conclusions. Yet I 
shall mention certain important facts, and draw 
inferences from them as concisely as I can to be 
distinctly understood. 

Let us go back, first, to the resolution for the | 
annexation of Texas. How does it read? 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Oongress assembled, That 
Congress doth consent that the territory properly included 
within, and rightfully belonging to the Republic of Texas, 
may be erected into a new State, to be called the State of | 
Texas, with a republican form of government, to be adopted | 
by the people of said Republic, by deputies in convention 
assembled, with the consent of the existing Government, in | 
order that the same may be admitted as one of the States of | 
this Union. 

Notice the cautious language in which the reso- | 
lution is framed. It says “properly included with- į 
in.” And again, it speaks of territory “ rightfully | 
belonging” to Texas. Now, if there was no doubt | 
whatever as to the right of Texas to all she claimed, į 
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| is yet to be. 


| of Texas, instead of the third one, as the basis of a 


ji tion of boundary. 


; sition assumed by him, that Mexico was guilty ofa 


paoentons (entirely distinct from each other) of 


| will probably, on other subjects, keep them to- 


why were words like these put into the resolu- | 
tion? I say, then, that in the very inception of | 
this. whole affair, Congress virtually declared the 
boundary of Texas on the south to be doubtful 
and undetermined. = 

Then. let us go to the first clause of the second 
section of the resolution: 


Src. 2 And be it further enacted, That the foregoing eon- 
sent of Congress is given upon the following conditions, and || 
with the following guarantees, to wit: First, said State t3 be |: 
Sormed, subject to the adjustment by this Government of all ji 
questions of boundary that may arise with other Governments. | 

j 
1 
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Mark the language! “ Upon the following con- ji 
ditions, and. with the following guarantees.” And 
again: * all questions of boundary which may arise | 
with other Governments.” It is to the Presi- ' 


15 


i case, the remote eause of the war was, doubtless, 


‘ultimate effect. That proximate cause was, the ii g T t i 
on the side of the highest Executive prerogative, 


| disputed territory. 
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dent’s misconstruction of, and ill-judged action | 
under, this. short first Clause of this second section 
which has brought about the necessity for these 
large appropriations of money, and ali this war- 
like preparation which we hear from one end of the 
Union to the other. This first little clause of the |} 
second section contains just forty-three words. | 
Now, it has been said, that the English statute of 
frauds and perjuries. cost the people of Great | 
Britain one thousand pounds sterling per word. 
Estimating this short clause by the same rule, it 
has already cost the people of this country two 
millions of dollars and one hundred lives for every 
word; and none can foresee what the total amount 


Congress, then, at the beginning declared the 
boundary of Texas to be doubtful; and some of | 
the ablest men, both in the Flouse and in the Sen- | 
ate, of both political parties, repeatedly said the į 
same thing previous to the annexation of Texas. 
I understand also that the President’s predecessor, | 
Mr. Tyler, by selecting these two first sections of 
the resolution which I have read for the annexation 


negotiation between her and the United States, de- 
clared the boundary to be doubtful. And if so, 
then I hold that it was the solemn and bounden 
duty of Mr. Polk, in conformity with the declara- 
tion of Congress, and that of his predecessor also, 
to send a minister to Mexico to treat on the ques- 
I disagree with the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Winrurop,] in the po- 


positive wrong in rejecting our minister, if he came 
to treat on both the questions of boundary and |i 
claims, I regret that she did refuse to receive him, 
but I disagree with that gentleman that it amount- 
ed to a positive wrong on her part. The President 
committed a greater wrong in insisting on joining || 
the two questions of claims and boundary. What 
was obviously the object of the Presidentinall this? 
What had he in view by joining together these two 


ebt and boundary? It was not intended thereby 
to secure the debt—not at all; for he asked Con- 
gress for two millions to enable him to treat for 
peace. Doubtless it was with a view to the acqui- 
sition of territory; for I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that the claims would have heen bartered for 
territory; and territory, too, of the same kind with 
that out of which he selected his minister. He 
took him from Louisiana; and as he wanted terri- 
tory of the same description, he selected him, pro- 
bably, with that express view. I recommend this || 
reflection to the President’s northern allies, for- |i 
merly with southern principles, but_now fiercely 
advocating the Wilmot proviso, Yes, sir, the 
President, believing that his advocacy of the an- 
nexation of Texas had elevated him to the Presi- 
dency, thought it was necessary to secure his re- |; 
election, or render his Administration noted, that 
he should acquire other dominions, and therefore 
his covetous desire for territory became an ungov- 
ernable passion. While, however, his passion 
was increasing, that of his northern allies with 
southern principles wascooling. The people spoke 
to them Jast year, and what is now a great deside- | 
ratum with him has become utterly disgusting to 
them, ‘The cohesive power of public plunder” 


gether a while longer. ` 

But what act brought on the war? In all effects | 
we may distinguish two sorts of causes: one is the 
remote, the other, the proximate cause. In this 


the annexation of Texas. But there then stepped 
in a proximate between the remote cause and the 


ordering of the American army to march into the 
i Congress had said it was dis- | 
pated by the annexation resolution. So had the 
President’s predecessor, by sending that resolution | 
to Texas when an independent republic. Will | 
any gentleman here rise in his place, and contra- | 
dict it to-day? i . 

[A voice. “It was not even disputed—it was 
part of Mexico.’’] 


i drive him out of it. 


New SERES... NO. 15... 


Í do not care. I will put it on that ground,- I 
will put it on the ground that is strongest for 


| them, and weakest for our side of the question: 


And I put it to the most slavish friend and fol- 
lower of the President on this floor, to’ say, 
whether the oceupation—the forcible occupation of - 
disputed territory, by one of the parties disputing 
it, was not the proximate cause of this war? i 
No man will so far stultify himself before the 


| country, as to deny it.: The President marched our 


troops into the heart of a disputed territory. I care 
not how many Mexican people were there: whether 
there were sixty thousand, as it is said, or buta 
hundred and fifty. He went into it first with an 
armed force; and then Mexico sent her army to 
And it was thus the war be- 
gan. Now, no one will deny the principle, which 
is so very clear, that the marching an armed force 
into disputed territory, inhabited by citizens of an- 
other Power, is war itself. I am sorry, sir, that 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, (Mr. C. J. IN- 
GERSOLL,] should have represented Mexico as or- 


| dering our troops to retire beyond the Sabine. He 


said, in reference to the requisition by Arista, that 
General Taylor should retire with his. army— be- 
hind the Nueces?” ‘ Not at all—hewas ordered to 
retire behind the Sabine.” I read the despatch dif- 
ferently. To me, it reads: “ retire with your army 
behind the Nueces.” This is an important fact, 
in which the gentleman makes an important error; 
for this very request of Arista shows that the thing 
in dispute between the two nations is the territory 
between the Nueces and Rio Grande. It is true, 
that Mexico made some threats about reconquering 
Texas at the time of the adoption of the annexation 


; resolutions; but she never intended to put them 
| into execution. She had probably abandoned them 


altogether; and this request of the Mexican general 
to General Taylor, to retire behind the Nueces, 


i shows this conclusively. No man can honestly 
| doubt, that the marching of our army from Corpus 


Christi to the banks of the Rio Grande, was the 
proximate cause of the war. 

But this must not be argued; the truth must not 
be asserted. Because certain members of this 
House have chosen, in discharge of their duty, to 
go into an examination of the causes of the war, 
and to speak freely on that subject, they are charged, 
by the President, in his message, with giving “aid 
and comfort to the enemy,” and. on this floor of 
being advocates of Mexico. The President has 
been usually spoken of as a remarkably cautious 
man—even to timidity; but it seems to me that he 
has shown himself upon this subject a remarkably 
bold and rash one; for he has presented here, and 
now to the country, the same issues that were 
made in the days of the Revolution, viz: the two 


| great issues of freedom of speech, and of taxation 


without representation. We are told by him in 


| his message, and by his echoes and followers on 


this floor, that on the subject of the war our lips 
must be sealed. Well, here then we have the 
issue of freedom of speech; and, in the next place, 
if the war has been brought on, as I think I have 
demonstrated it has been, by the act of the Presi- 
dent, is it not his act which has caused the neces- 
sity of laying taxes? And has not the President, 
by so doing, taxed the people without their con- 
sent? Here, then, we have the secorid issue.- I 
say, then, he has made, and presented again, in 
this early age of the Republic, the very same issues 
for which our fathers shed their blood in the Reva- 
lation. And where do we find the Whigs of this 


|: day? Just where the Whigs were found in the 


days of the Revoluiion—doing: battle for freedom 
of thought, and against the flagrant abuse of pow- 
er; while you find gentlemen on the other side, 


and advancing for him claims of power such as the 
boldest and most servile courtier in the days of 
Charles the First, were he now a citizen of this 
republic, would blush to advocate or defend. 
But now I turn to another part of the subject: 
and that is, as to the manner in which this war has 


| heen conducted by the President and his party. 


And here J shall attempt to show, that instead. 
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of waging this war-with vigor against Mexico, the i 
President and his party are more intent on waging 
war on a certain political party within the United |; 
States—that they are far more intent on a political | 
victory, and on keeping hold of the spoils, than on 
conquering Mexico. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Jacos 
Trompson] in his speech delivered in this Halla 
few days since,and written out by himself for the 
press, (and which I have before me,) attempts to 
kill off some of our bravest military commanders. 
He talks about Major General Scott, and about the 
letter written by him over “a hasty plate of soup,” 
which he attempts to hold up to ridicule. And | 
this reminds me of the very first act of the Admin- 
istration in the prosecution of this war. No 
sooner were orders given by the President to that |: 
distinguished officer to prepare to take command ij 
of the army and prosecuie a campaign to “ cen- | 
gaer a peace with Mexico,” than a certain mem- ij 
ber of the Cabinet (who would do much better to 
direct the whole energy of his mind to the man- 
aging of this war than in dabbling in political in- | 
trignes and cabals) began buzzing, buzzing in the 
ears of the old soldier, very much like a certain in 
sect very commonly known, I believe, in Missis 
sippi, (and with which, doubtless, the gentleman 
is quite familiar,) and with a monotony of tune and 
a bitterness of tone well caleulated to harass and 
annoy, was perpetually hurrying him off to the Rio 
Grande, Under such an infliction, it is no wonder 
the old veteran lost a little of his philosophy: and 
this is quite sufficient to account for a rather hasty 
plate of soup. 

The largest and the noblest. minds may some- 
times be pestered to desperation by the most con- 
temptible insect: as the lion is said to have torn | 
himself and died of rage under the stinging of a: 
gnat. y | 
l say, then, that though we hear it from the 
President himself, and constantly repeated by his ` 
organ here, that he is for prosecuting this war with | 
the utmost vigor against Mexico, it does scem to 
me that he is a great deal more attentive to push- 
ing a war here at home against his party adversa- 
ries, than in urging the war of his country against 
Mexico. 

Well, what happened next? The old soldier, 
goaded to desperation by the teasings of his adver- ;' 
sary, was guilty of indiscretion and not guarded in į 
hislanguage; and they—the President, the Cabinet, `| 
and the organ—exuited in the thought that they had p 
killed him off, with more gusto than they bave over | 
any battle gained over the Mexicans; and then they | 
all became very complaisant indeed. They were : 


| 
I 


in the best humor in the world; and so they con- 


tinued to be, till the Administration heard wit 
dismay the result of the elections in three of the i 
greatest States of the Union. The tone of the || 
organ here had been most courteous and bland till || 
that moment; but no sooner did this news salute |: 
their ears than they all became extremely bitter and || 
exasperated. Something must be done: What 
should it be? They met in sad consultation; and |: 
after hatehing and brooding over their-plans, it was 
resolved (as I suppose from the result) to take a: 
new line of tactics, and call all who did not ap- 
prove of what they had done about the war “ Fed- 
eralists—old Federalista.” And even the Presi- 
dent himself could so far degrade the dignity of 
his high office as to contribute his aid toward fast 
ening the name on his political opponents, and ; 
mingle his office with the coming election struggle | 
by inserting a clause in his message charging all ; 
who disapproved of the mode in which the war | 
had been commenced and conducted, and dared to © 
express that opinion, as © giving aid and comfort | 
to the enemy.” “The puerility and pusiilanimity i 
of this proceeding is so glaring that it does not 
even excite my Scorn: it cannot raise so strong an ` 
emotion: it deserves and has only my pity and 
contempt, my compassion, that we should have 
such occupants of offices in the Government so | 
high and so influential, and contempt for their indi- ; 
vidual littleness. a 

And now J turn to events of a later date, that I 
may show that this same policy has been contin- | 
ued from the beginning to the present hour, and is | 


intended to be kept up to the end of the war. : 

I now desire, Mr. Chairman, to make a few re- | 
marks upon a very singular speech of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi, (Mr. Jacoz Tuompsoy,] 
made here a few days since. And just here I give 
notice that the gentleman’s speech is one link in 


i self bad admitted it in his report. 


| General commanding on the spot. 


: asks with much earnesine 
ii they 


i against old Rough and Ready is that he does not 


my evidence to show what the Administration and 
its partisans are doing, instead of prosecuting the 
war vigorously against Mexico. [Mr. C. here 
quoted the printed speech of Mr. Jacos Tuome- 
SON. 

‘The gentleman allowed General Taylor some 
credit for the bravery he had manifested at Palo 
Alto and Resaca, but seemed to think it all tar 
nished by his delay in not instantly following the 
flying Mexicans across the river, but in remaining 
eight days’at Fort Brown. Sir, General Taylor 
himself attributed this delay to the want of a ponton 
train, which, if present, would have supplied at 
once a bridge across the river, and thus enabled 
him to complete the victory, and capture or disperse 
the entire force of the enemy, and possibly put an 
end to the war. 

But the gentleman from Mississippi (for whose 
military science and experience Mr. C. had the 


was not the reason. The Secretary of War him- 
But the gentle- 


man from Mississippi said it was not so. Here, 


| then, we had General Taylor and the Secretary on 
one side, and that high military authority, the gen- 


tleman from Mississippi, on the other. “No doubt 
the gentleman possessed more military science than 
both of them put together. 

Mr. JACOB THOMPSON here rose to explain, 
and said that he had not claimed to possess any 
military skill or science, but had expressed it as 
his own opinion, that without the aid of any 
ponton train, General Taylor might have continued 
the pursuit without so great a delay as that of eight 
days. 

Mr. CROZIER resuming said, that notwithstand- 
ing the gentleman’s exceeding modesty, he must still 
attribute to him the possession of great military 


| science, skill, and experience; because it was in- 


credible that any gentleman, without these, would 
have ventured to make so direct and open a con- 
tradiction both of the Secretary of Warand of the 


man was doubtless well competent to judge, or he 
never would have ventured to charge old Rough 


il and Ready with inefficiency, because he had not 


crossed the river without boat or bridge, and fallen 
upon and slaughtered the flying Mexicans. 

But the gentleman from Hlinois (Mr. Frexniy] 
was the hardest to please. General Taylor, after 
his countermarch from Fort Brown, and his return 


on the way to the river, had marched all night, : 


and early next morning had encountered the enemy 
posied in strength tointercept him. He had fought 


Í all day, gained the victory of Palo Alto; he had | 
| lein on his arms all the next night, and the next 


morning early had marched four or five miles fur- 
ther, when he found the enemy that he had whip- 


ped the day before again posted ina strong position | 


selected by themselves. There he had whipped 
them a second time, and put them to the rout; 
with two thousand driving six thousand before 
him. But all this did not satisfy the gentleman, 
To gain two splendid victories in two days, and 
rout three times his own number, was notenough; 


| and the gentleman wanted to know why he had not 


gone on right ahead and massacred the flying Mex- 
icans, catching them before they got to the river, 
or while they were in it. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania before him [Mr. J. R. Ivcrnsori.] 
had “answered him at the time, by stating that the 


army had had nothing to eat for thirty hours, and ij 


had been watching, marching, or fighting, nearly 
the whole of that time. The gentleman from Hli- 


-nois (Mr. Ficu} then put a question to myi 
: friend from Pennsylvania, (Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL,] 


which was very natural fora man living in Wash- 
ington, surrounded by plenty, having leisure on 


| his hands, and who knew nothing of the privations 


of a campaign. In reply to the explanation, he 


at? Thus one of 


serious complaints 


feed his soldiers regularly. 


Mr. FICKLIN explained that he made no: 


charge against General Taylor’s courage, but 
ccorded to him a full share of valor. ‘The main 


‘| objection on his part is the leaving the volunteers . 
_in the pestilential climate of the Rio Grande; and `i 
i his remarks were in answer to his friends, [Mr. 
Cates B. Smitu of Indiana, and Mr. Toomss | 


of Georgia,} who blame the President for leaving 


_ the volunteers where they have died of disease. 
i: His purpose was to place the responsibility where | would be glad the war should continue for 


No; the gentle- ; 


» Well, why did ’nt:: 


it properly belonged, without any design whatever 
: to do the slightest injustice to General Taylor, 
Mr. CROZIER, resuming, said it was very irne 
;i that the gentleman had stated that as one of the 
4 reasons why General Taylor was incompetent to 
t command the army; but he had also charged him 
‘i with a want of conduct in not pursuing the enemy 
| and cutting them off before they reached the river, 
i Tt was this that had called up and elicited the reply 
| of the gentleman from Pennsylvania. ‘The gentle- 
i| man then asked, with much spirit and animation, 
i} why the army did not eat. So, after all, one of 
his charges resolved itself into this: that General 
Taylor was not a good landlord; that he did not 
ring the bell and feed his soldiers at the right 
ime! : 
Mr. C., however, thought that there was a rea- 
| sonstill better than that which had been so prompt- 
| ly given by the honorable gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania: and it was, that six thousand Mexicans 
had, in two days, been so completely ronted by 
| our little army of two thousand, that they were no 
i longer to be found as an army. They did not re- 
i| treat from the last battle at Resaca as an army; 
| they fled as individuals, throwing away their arms, 
ii and ‘each man endeavoring to save himself ;” and, 
ij as Ampudia had said afterwards, ‘the moral of the 
‘army was completely destroyed,” and, so long as. 
three weeks after, he was still ‘endeavoring to re- 
store it.” Had Taylor even parsued them with his 
exhausted troops, the Mexicans, having thrown 
away their arms, wonld have taken to the chapar- 
yal, where it would have been impossible for our 


i hrave fellows, worn out with battle and fainting. 
|; for the want of food, and encumbered by the weight 
: of their arms, successfully to follow. 
| There was still another reason that might be 
i given, which he had no doubt would be a good 
il one with every friend to humanity. Enough of 
“blood had been spilled to establish the glory of 
our arms, and the enemy were driven beyond even 
all claim of ours as to territory. There needed 
not one drop more to be shed to enhance the one 
‘or to secure the other. On that day, sir, I have 
: understood that the Mexican battalion from Tam- 
|| pico entered the engagement with from three to 
ii four hundred men. Of this large number, all but 
| twenty-seven were left dead on the field. Their 
l! bravery elicited the admiration of our officers and 
ii soldiers to such an extent that they have often since 
|i said it seemed a pity to kill them. After a victory 
< over such troops as these, it was not necessary for 
| the honor of the nation that our little army of two 
ii thousand men should have pursued the remnant of 
the six thousand which they had just defeated, and 
|: each man have speared his man in the pursuit. 


i Sir, the victories of Palo Alto, Resaca, and Mion- 


‘ 
} 


utmost deference) declared to the House that this | 


i 
EF 
H 
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ij 
Hi 
í 

ji 


| 


| terey, have added additional lustre to the brilliant 
| achievements of our army in the war of Independ- 
ence and the late war, and every man in the Uni- 
|! ted States is satisfied with the gallantry and eminent 
» ability of General Taylor, except a few censorious 
| politicians, who are preparing themselves to be 
sisited with the honest indignation of an insulted 
and magnanimous people. 
But to follow the speech of the gentleman from 
Mississippi. [Here Mr. C. quoted farther, till he 
! came to the passage where Mr. Tompson charged 
| General Taylor with having been guilty of ‘egre- 
= gions blunders.”’] Yes; the gentleman, after ex- 
l; aming General Taylor’s movements, convicted him 
of “egregious blunders,” and yet disclaimed the 
© possession of any military science, and modestly 
4 admitted that he knew nothing of these matters. 
Mr. THOMPSON again explained that he had 
spoken only of results. [As he turned toward 
Mr. Crozier, much of what he said was lost to 
© the reporter, from his relative position. } 
Mr. CROZIER. Yes. it wag the results which, 
i in the judgment of the very able gentleman, con- 
victed ‘Taylor of having committed “ egregious 
| blunders.” Well, Lam speaking of results also. 
| But what more had the gentleman said. [Here 
Mr. C. quoted on from the speech, till he came to 
: a passage where Mr. Tuompson compared war to 
: the chase, and professional generals to sportsmen 
- who delighted in the sport for its own sake, with- 
: out vegard to the results. ] 
Now, what was the obvious deduction from lan- 
i gnage like this? That Taylor, who had commit- 
ted such “egregious blunders” in the battles of 
| the Sth and 9th of May, might be fool enough to 
» fight, and no more. And that, being a soldier, he 
i its own 


“second Marshal Ney.” Mr. C. did not know | 
that this high-sounding praise, these sugared words, | 
would tickle the old hero much; especially when 
it was accompanied by the statement that at Mon- : 
terey he had ‘had Arista in the hollow of his i 
hand,’’ and yet had let him go. i 

It was a singular position which the gentleman 
from Mississippi had taken before all military men 
in this country and elsewhere, that a General who 
at Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma had whipped 
an army three times his own number, in hard fight 
inthe open field, (they having chosen their own! 
position,) and had at Monterey whipped an op- ! 
posing force (estimating the advantages of their | 
strongiy-fortified position) equal to ten times his , 
own troops, was unfit to command our army and |} 
conduct the campaign! What could possibly be ‘| 
the motive for venturing on a position like this, in į! 
the face of facts like these? What could have | 
prompted assertions so gross as these? A man 
that had gained a victory against a force twice his 
own, and strongly fortified, not fit to command! 
What, he asked again, could be the motive of this 


| Taylor, he was as anxious to close this war as 


| The gentleman regretted it, oh, how deeply! but he 
| feared, greatly feared, that General Taylor was not į 


| arisen particularly in the mind of that gentleman? 
i| Had not that very gentleman himself this session | 


| fortunate prejudice’? against volunteers, 


. . if 
yet every intelligent and elevated man knew well i 
that neither charge was true. As for General |; 


any other man in this wide world. 

But what more did the gentleman charge? He 
said it was well known—(and it grieved the gen- |! 
tleman exceedingly; it pained him at his very |i 
breast)—but it was well known to all that the off 
cers of the regular army entertained an undue pre 
judice against volunteer officers. Well known to 
all! Mr, C. said, for one, he knew no such thing. 


wholly exempt from that prejudice, Mark the in- į 
sinuation! Now, Mr. C. had never heard such a } 
thing said or insinuated before. He was pro- | 
foundly ignorant of it. And how should it have j! 


i 
ni 
i 
f 
j 


voted to raise ten regiments of regulars in preference 
to volunteers? [Laughter.] The gentleman’s own | 
President, and his own Secretary, and his own |! 
party, recommended regulars, not vohinteers 
‘Would the gentleman say they, too, “had an w 
Did it 
grieve the gentleman’s breast to be obliged to fear 
that Mr. Polk ‘ was not altogether free from tha 


gentleman and of the Administration in bringing a | 
charge like this? What was it? Mr. C. should 
not undertake to say; but this he would say, that | 
Mr. Polk and his friends greatly underrated the | 
astuteness of the people of these United States if 
he supposed that they did not know, and at no dis- 
tantday would make them sensible of their know- | 
ledge. 

Mr. C., mean time, would say this much: that || 


prejudice??? That his Secretary of War, himself, 
and his party had these prejudices? Did the gen- +! 
tleman really believe that the people were sunk so | 
low in intelligence that they could not understand ij 
that? The President saying that regulars were to | 
be preferred; the gentleman himself voting that i 
regulars should be preferred; and yet here openly | 
charging General Taylor with having an unfortu: | 
nate prejudice against volunteers and volunteer : 


i Mr. 


every movement of the Administration, from the || officers. The gentleman could not regret General 
moment when the Secretary of War began to |! Taylor’s prejudice more exceedingly than Mr. C. 
whisper in the ear of the old soldier of Niagara and || did that the gentleman should have put down such 
Chippewa down to this hour, had been directed || a charge in his speech. 


more against a particular political partyin this || 
country, and more with a view to get and to keep \| 
the spoils and plunder of a party victory, than 
against Mexico, or to prosecute a victory there. | 
He was forced by facts before him to say thus 
much in discharge of his duty to the people whom 
he represented. 

Mr. JACOB THOMPSON here again inter- 
posed, and though imperfectly heard, as before, : 
was understood by the reporter to say that his 
motive had been a desire to see the war brought to |, 
an early and an honorable conclusion, He had 
had no other. 

Mr. CROZIER said, that if there was any dif- || 
ference of opinion as to the motive of wanton at- | 
H 


il 
li 


| 

| 

l 

tacks like these, he should leave that to be judged | 

by the people. They could see, and would ren- ji 

der a true verdict on the facts of the case. 

But, to proceed with the gentleman's speech. |! 

He wanted, he said, ‘rapid movements and a 
short campaign,” &c, Now, Mr. C. had under- | 

stood the gentleman, when he spoke, to take a | 

| 

| 


position a good deal stronger than that which ap- || 
peared in his printed speech. Here the gentleman 
had said, in substance, that he had no confidence | 
in any man whose profession was arms, that he 
would bring this war to a speedy termination 
because the tonger a war continued the more op 

ortunities would he have to fight battles and win |; 
aurels, As the gentleman’s language stood in || 
the printed speech it was very ambiguous. He 
should like to hear from the gentieman’s own lips 
what bis meaning really was. 

Mr. THOMPSON here once more explained. 
He meant to express the sentiment that a man 
who belonged to the army, and whose fame was | 
derived from military achievements, would be less 
likely to bring the war to a speedy termination 
than one who was not a soldier; that a military 
man would not be so likely to desire to terminate 
a campaign as one who was not a mere military | 
man. ` i 

Mr. CROZIER asked why not? He should be 
glad to know the reason. The gentleman must have 
had some reason in his head for such a position. 
Mr. C. was sorry to hear him use such language. 
The gentleman’s course and previous bearing 
here had impressed him with the conviction that 
that gentleman must have far loftier and nobler 


i 
ii 
i 
H 
l 


f 


i 


if 
il 


ignorant and the envious. We all had heard the 
vulgar charge that lawyers made laws to suit 
themselves, and that physicians kept their patients į 
sick that they might get a fat bill against them; 


1 


sentiments than such as were common to the f 
|| Jefferson Davis was one of 


| Mr. THOMPSON said it was very 


i 
i 
i 
al 


Mr. C. here again quoted Mr. T 
saying in his speech that the Mississ 
Tennesseeans at Monterey had saved T 
said that the gentleman’s extensive military infor- 
mation might perhaps justify him in going so far, 
Mr. C. admitted that at Monterey our volunteers 


HOMPSON as || 
ippians and $! 
aylor, and || 
1 
| 


ii had fought gloriously—as well, in all respects, as t 


the regulars; 


eharge of the Mississippi and Tennessee troops, if | 


any gentleman here but one coming from the State |} 


i 
1 
i 
but, as to Taylor being saved bya `} 
| 
i 
| 
| 


of Mississippi had made such a remark, placing į 
he Mississippians before the Tennesseeans, he: 
should have called him to account for it. If any | 
other gentleman thana Mississippian speaks of | 
that charge, he must designate it as “the charge į 
of the Tennessee and the Mississippi volunteers,” | 
for the Tennesseeans occupied the front rank on 
| 
t 


that day. Butas the gentleman was acting as the | 
poet of Mississippi, Mr. C. should allow him his ; 
poetic license. He would not, however, allow the i; 
same liberty to any other man. 

Mr. THOMPSON here again rose to explain, 
but as now he turned wholly and entirely from |i 
the reporter, not one word of the explanation if 
reached hisear. He was understood to say, how- | 
ever, that he got his facts from a speech of Colonel | 
Jefferson Davis. | 

Mr. CROZIER said he recollected the speech, | 
and had read some comments upon it. He did j; 
not, however, understand how Colonel Davis ac- | 
sounted for the fact that more of the Tennessee | 
had been killed than of those from Mis- | 


tice this part of it. . . 
Bat the gentleman complained of the capitula 
tion at Monterey. This was one of the chie 
items of proof of General Taylor’s incompetency. 
He had had Arista “in the hollow of his hand,” ; 


i and had suffered him to escape. : 


Now, Mr. C. understood that this very Colonel | 


the commissioners 
drew up and signed that capitulation. | 


true that | 
Colonel Davis had been ane of the commissioners, |} 


who 


IP , ; 
"| (The Secretary certainly came from the right place 
i to be skilful in policy. 


T, had at first heard that General Taylor 
yielded, very reluctantly, to. the opinion. of the 
rest of the commissioners in favor of the càpita- 
lation; but, from a letter of Colonel Henderson, 
sinee published, he learned that the commissioners 
acted under express instructions from General 
Taylor himself, and that Colonel Davis had, of 


| course, to submit. 


Mr. CROZIER said, if the gentleman ‘would 
agree to the statement that Colonel Davis and his 
associate commissoners were told by General Tay- 
lor, that they must agree lo just such and such 
terms, and none other; that they were tied.up by. 
previous orders, and though called commissioners 
were in fact automatons, then he would. consent 
that the gentleman should lay the whole «blame 
upon old. Rough and Ready.” His own under- 
standing was, that the whole regular force of the 
army fully assented to the necessity.and propriety 
of the capitulation. And, until Colonel Davis 
made the same assertion as the gentleman says 
Henderson did, the gentleman and his former col- 
league, Colonel Davis, but remain in conflict upon 
his subject. The measure was right. Would 
the gentleman have had him go after Arista with 
his whole force, volunteers and all? The gentle- 
man wanted a shortcampaign; but what would he 
have had General Taylor to do, when he had not 
means enough to transport provisions for his own 
troops, let alone the Mexicans, whom the gentle- 
man would have had him make prisoners? The 
General had it notin his power, here, to please the 
gentleman from Winois, [Mr. Ficxuin,] by calling 
his army to eat, [a laugh,] for he had not enough 
even for his own troops, 

Mr. JACOB THOMPSON said the fact stated 
by the gentleman was entirely new to him; yet.it 
might possibly be true, 

Mr. CROZIER said it was true, and it was a 
very important fact which the gentleman ought to 
have known before he condemned General Taylor. 

Mr. C. said he had seen it stated in divers-letters 
from persons on the spot. The general had not 


| provisions there to feed his own army, because the 
‘| Democratic President and his Secretary of War 


were more busy inettending to political matters 
nearer home. He had no wagons at that time to 
transport provisions. Che Administration had not 
furnished him a single wagon, and he had to turn 
ont and buy mules from the Mexicans to transport 
his baggage and provisions. Such is the imbecil- 
ity of the President and his Cabinet. This is the 
vigorous manner in which they carry on the war! 
If General Taylor had made prisoners of a larger 


ll force than his own, what would he have done with 


them? Perhaps the military skill of the gentleman 
can inform us. 

From the day he had first mounted his horse to 
invade Mexico to this hour, the enemy had not 
stopped him for one moment. If it had been a 
party of emigrants to Mexico instead of the Amer- 
ican army, they could not have advanced any 
faster. The slowness of the advance was wholly 
chargeable in the mismanagement of the Executive 
in not forwarding the means of transportation. 

Another reason why General Taylor had not 
shed more Mexican blood, so as to satisfy fully 
the bloodthirsty gentleman from Hlinois, [Mr. 
Frexxin,] was, that his orders from the department 
did not permit him. Mr. Secretary Marcy, to be 
sure, told him that the war must be prosecuted 
vigorousiy—very vigorously; and the organ here 


! was reéchoing the same thing from day to day; 
' but, at the same time, he was told that he must use 


“policy;” that the Administration approved all 
that he had thas far done, while the gentleman 
from Mississippi thought, on the contrary, that 


| Taylor had committed * egregious blunders.” 


Well, to return to the Secretary’s letter. That 


| functionary told General Taylor no less than four 


different times in one letter that the President “ex~ 
ected much from General Taylors poxtcy. 


) [Here Mr. C. quoted 
the letter of Secretary Marcy, where he directed 
General Taylor to conciliate the inhabitants of the 
country, and to let them see that we desired peace, 
c.) Tt appeared that. the Secretary wanted to 
make Old Rough and Ready as skilful in policy 
and the manœuvres of dissimulation as if he had 
come from the Empire State itself. It was said 
that “contrivance was half the work,” but he 
never knew thata general appointed to command 
an army and fight the enemy must be skilful in 
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negotiating also. He never liad heard that doctrine 
til it had been advanced as one of the arguments 
in favor of a lieutenant general. But, by some 
means or other, General Taylor must be put down. 
The gentleman from Mississippi repudiated him 
entirely because he had such a deep prejudice 
against volunteers, and yet he himself voted against 
volunteers and in favor of regulars, and not only 
80, but to supersede him by the appointment of a 
new grade of commander. 

Mr. C. said he had something to say as to the 
slowness of Congress itself in this war. The gen- 
tleman wanted a vigorous anda short campaign; 
and yet here we were in the middle of the session || 
and nothing done. ‘The people would let gentlemen 
know that they understood the difference between 
profession and practice. What had been done 
On the very first day a bill was_prompuy intro- 


out the first section. 

`- Mr. GILES obtained the floor, (but twenty : 
minutes remaining of the time allotted to debate,) 
| and addressed the committee as follows: 

Mr. Cuarmmax: In thé few moments I have 
between this and the hour at which the committee | 
will commence voting, I propose to be so much out |) 
of order, according to the practice of this House, £! 
as to address the few remarks I have the honor to 
submit, to the bill which is now pending before the 
committee; and I will premise what I have to say | 
by the declaration that, let the bill assume what |! 
shape it may, I shall vote for it; and I shall vote j 
cheerfully for any amount of means, men, and ii 
money, that the Government may ask to carry on || 
duced by the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. |; and terminate successfully, and 1 hope speedily, ` 
Boxp,] providing bounty land for the volunteers. ii the contest in which the country is engaged. But || 
For his own part, he thought that some great |: I wish to submit briefly to the committee the i, 
change must have come over the gentleman from |; changes which I think the bill should undergo |: 
Kentucky; for that gentleman voted against in- || before it receives the final action of the commit- || 
creasing the pay of volunteers at the last session. || tee. 7 i 
Mr C. was much pleased with this promptitude. Mr. Chairman, I shall propose, when the reso- |i 
But what had followed? The very first speech |! Jution shall have been reached, a change in the i 
made it manifest how deep was the gentleman’s || fourth section of the bill, the latter clause of | 
feeling in favor ef oun for it gave way be- i| which is as follows: : 

‘ore a single fire from a gentleman of Ohio. “ soeretary of the Treasury isfurther: iza 

AOON asked whove fault it {{ a a ot ihe Preaden of the United Beaten | 
was that more had not been done? The House || to borrow, from time to time, not under par, such sums as H 
were on one of the appropriation bills, but gentle- || the President may think expedient, on the credit of such | 
men refused to vote. motes” 3 

Mr. CROZIER. You had the majority. _ Now, it does appear to me, that no such provi- i: 

Mr. THOMPSON, Yes, but some of the ma- i. SON should be passed by this Congress to enable ; 
jority were absent. [A laugh.] I admit it was the Government to raise the means. It would be | 
their fault, and Jet the responsibility rest on them. nothing more nor less than making your Govern- | 

Mr. CROZIER said in that sentiment he fully ment a broker to go into the community to pledge | 
agreed. He wanted the country to hear it. He these notes to raise money. Now, I would prefer, 


wanted the world to know that the party could ` if the Government is to borrow money, and not 
rally where a vole was to be passed giving the | © pay out their treasury notes which are provided 
President the appointment of officers. ‘There were |; for by other sections, that they should borrow it on 

their stock, and not by hawking as it were these 


enough of them to form a quorum by themselves || ; Š 
without any Whig help, and they were always on | treasury notes from broker’s shop to broker’s shop 
for the purpose of raising moncy. 


hand when any patronage was to be authorized. a Mr. Chai 3 

If gentlemen wanted a short campaign, and they I shall propone Mr. Chairman, when the nine- 

were such master-spirits in strategy that they were || teenth section s all be reached, to strike it out, and | 
substitute for it the section which I will send to the j 


able to correct the ‘egregious blunders” of Old x A | 
Zack Taylor, let them encourage him by their own eae and ask him to read. The Clerk read as | 
, LOUOWS: I 


example. 
The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Boyn] had 


«That a duty of twenty per cent. ad valorem be, and the |! 


; n S had t same is hereby, laid on all tea and eofiee imported into this 
fled, as he said, at the first fire from Ohio, and |; country from and after the first day of March next; and th 


recommitted the bill. There was a good deal i: the same rate of duty shall be levied and collected on said 
more, he feared, at the bottom of this movement | ariiele until the first day of March, 1849, and no longer.” 
than kind feeling for the soldier, He rather thought || I am opposed, Mr. Chairman, to the 19th sec- | 
there was a much stronger motive in the hope of |: tion for many reasons: 
graduation, and of the success of certain roads |) I am opposed to it, first and principally, because 
and canals. : : i it proposes to pledge a certain portion of the pub- 
It had been the policy of certain gentlemen here i lic funds for the payment of the interest, and then 
to throw bribes into new States by holding out the |; the principal, of this particular debt, which is pro- 
promise of giving them the public lands within | posed to be created now. I look upon it as not 
their borders to induce them to attach themselves |; consistent with the dignity and the high character |: 
to a certain party. Mr. C. was against all such |; of this country; a country that has presented to 
projects. He wanted the people of Tennessee to |! the world, on ‘two different occasions, the proud | 
get their share in the public domain—the common |: spectacle of a nation paying off its public debt—a | 
property of all the States, They had fought as | thing unprecedented in the history of nations. | 
many battles to win them as any of their sister |) Now, sir, if this Government cannot go into mar- ; 
States, as well in the Revolution as since. And ket and raise what amount may be wanted—if it 
now that some of her sons are engaged in the ser- | cannot raise the small amount of twenty-three mil- | 
vice of the country, he was in favor of making |i lion of dollars proposed by this bill; if her credit | 
liberal donations to them out of the public domain, || alone is not sufficient to enable her to borrow this 
and im this way the citizens of his own State might |: money on favorable terms, no specific pledge of | 
receive some benefit from the public lands, in which i this kind will add to our credit. I look upon it as 
heretofore they participated but little compared | a useless provision, as derogatory to the character i 
with those of some of the sister States. : - of the Government, that it requires this—for it 
i The committee rose, in order to receive a mo- |: would appear from the drafting of this bill that it, 
ken in the House for putting an end to the debate; |! was required to bolster up its credit. 
a i posed to it because we have alre = 
Mr. RATHBUN moved the usual resolution to | ste sek e We oe A A 
close the debate on the bill at three o'elock this day, |: money, and those who have taken the serip, oi “| 
and asked the previous question, which was sec- | purchased thestock of the Government, are entitled 
onal hut, before the main question was ordered | to look to the whole funds of the Government for 
OG PUES aaa the payment of the interest and principal of the | 
Pee ABER Wea TH moved to lay the reso- | loans they have made; and it would be unjust to! 
Phe Gale Ge alibey Wee i them to divert now one portion of the public funds 
68, nays 104 yy ys: Yeas ii specifically to meet a loan subsequently contracted, 
i g |: Tam opposed to it for another reason: Because 


! 
i 
t 
i 
i 
i 


So the re i č al al if thi i i i 
The one ae laid nt the mol: . § if this land-bounty is to be given to the soldiers-— 
gabai be rao on ordering the main , and to judge from the interest manifested on the 
"The vote ore 7 Sodan ie hs subject on this floor, and from what is transpiring 
g 3 : , H 
Ürmnative.b question was derided in tne | in the other end of the Capitol, that some provis- | 
affirmative, by yeas and nays: Yeas 107, nays 55. ii ion of th r i | 
So:the main question was ordered i a of the nature of land-bounty to the regulars | 
a toa hee ordered to be put, an “ and volunteers of your army in Mexico is to be i 
g 0. ü made—this whole fund will be absorbed for some |! 


ʻi plus in the treasury, if we 


: Government in this crisis. 


! propose to borrow 


i gent. 


ately. 
this provision. We can apprehend no heavy sur- 
adhere to our present 
revenue system, for many yéars to come. There 
is no reason why this engine of corruption should 


be placed in the hands of any party, or any officer 


„in any department of the Government. Buy your 


stocks at their par value if you have the money, 
and the holders will receive it; pay them off be- 
fore they arrive at maturity if they are below par; 
or if they are above par, wait ull they arrive at 
maturity, and pay what the faith of the Govern- 


, ment is pledged to pay and redeem. 


I am opposed to this section for another reason: 
we are in a state of war; we bave sanctioned the 
war; it is our war; it is a just war, foreed upon 
the country by the unjust acts of a neighboring 
Government. It requires additional means to carry 
it on successfully. Your treasury—the ordinary 
receipts of your treasury are not suficient for this 
purpose: you have to become again a borrower. 
Your Government has to go into the money mar- 
ket to get the capital of the country to sustain the 
Now, if you wish to 
borrow money on favorable terms, and your treas- 
ury is deficient, I hold it to be one of the clearest 
principles of finance, that you must, when you 
this money, create additional 
means—that you must lay additional taxes. If 
you wish to borrow on favorable terms, you must 


| open new sources of revenue, to place yourselves 


in a condition to meet the interest and principal of 
this debt when it matures. 
I shall, for these reasons, submit at the proper 


: time the amendment which the Clerk has rea 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I have heard much said 
about these duties on tea and coffee. . Why, sir, 
it does appear to me that, in a time of war, when 
your Government tells you that your treasury is 


languishing for the want of means, when you want 


not only men, but “ the sinews of war,” to plant 
your eagles in the mountain fastnesses of Mexico; 
it does appear to me that it is not doing justice to 
the spirit of the American people to believe for one 


| moment that they would hesitate to pay this small 


tax upon these luxuries of life to sustain their 
Government in this crisis. Is there any more 
legitimate subject of taxation than this to which I 


' allude? You would find, on referring to the report 


of the Secretary of the Treasury, that they would 
yield, at the lowest estimate, two and a half mil- 
lions of dollars in revenue. There can be no more 


‘ certain source of taxation than a duty on tea and 


coffee. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have heard an intima- 
tion here—and J think something of that kind was 
suggested the other day—that instead of the tax 
on tea and coffee, you should increase the different 
schedules in the tariff act of last summer five per 
Now, does it appear by any means certain 
that that would increase the receipts into your 
treasury? Why, there are many items in those 
different schedules, on which, if you put five per 
cent. additional duty, itis prohibitory; you get na 
revenue at all, ‘There are many paying now as 
high a duty as they would possibly bear: put five 
per cent. more on them, and you dry up that 
source of revenue to the Government. I believe, 
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Mr. Chairman, that by a careful revision—and I 
hope the Committee of Ways and Means, over 
whom presides with so much’ ability my friend | 
from North Carolina, [Mr. McKay,]. will turn 
their attention to the subject—by a careful revision 
of the different schedules of the tariff of 1846, some 
items in the twenty per cent. schedule might be 
transferred to the thirty per cent. schedule, and 
some might be brought from the ten per cent. 
schedule to the twenty per cent. schedule, and still | 
yield additional revenue to the Government. But 
to take the tariff act, and indiscriminately add five 
per cent. upon its different schedules, I believe, 
instead of bringing additional revenue into the 
treasury, would lessen the revenue now received. 

There is another portion of this bill, Mr. Chair- 
man, which it strikes me would require amend- 
ment, Itis in the 5th section. It provides, “ that | 
‘the said treasury notes shall be transferable, by 
‘ delivery and assignment endorsed thereon, by the | 

person to whose order the same shall on the face 
‘ thereof be made payable.” 

Now, sir, these treasury notes, if the power to ; 
issue them be exercised, (and no doubt it will,) 
will find their way to remote parts of this Confed- 
eracy—will go to the Rio Grande—will be paid out, 
no doubt, to the contractors of your army, and to 
your soldiers and officers. Tt does appear to me ! 
that they should be payable to bearer. I can per- 
ceive no reason why they should be made assign- | 
able by the endorsement of the party who first | 
received them. If the policy of the Government, | 
by placing them at interest, isto keep them at par; | 
if it be the object of the bill to guard those who 
hold them against loss; that they shall not de- 
preciate in the hands of the public creditor, every 
facility for their transfer should be given. Make 
them payable by endorsement, and you require 
the party who halds them, when he demands the 
payment of the interest upon them at the treasury, || 
to prove the handwriting of the endorser. Now, || 
how is that to be done? They are paid out to the | 
public creditors in New York. They find their | 
way then to New Orleans. How is the holder | 
at 
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the hour.] 

A motion was made to strike out * $23,000,000,”’ 
and insert ‘¢$10,000,000.’? Disagreed to. 

Mr. McHENRY moved to strike out ‘fifty,’ 
and insert “ twenty,” so that it would read, ‘of: 
denominations not less than twenty dollars.” Dis- ; 
agreed to. 


3 


to. 
The second section was read. i 
Mr. McKAY moved to add, between the words || 
* provided that’? and the word “such,” in the |: 


k 


twelfth line, the words “after the maturity of any ; 
such notes.” Agreed to. 
‘The third section was read. 
Mr. McKAY moved to strike out the word | 
«“ section,” in the nineteenth line, and insert in lieu |: 
thereof the word ‘‘act,’? so that it would read | 
“ duties enjoined upon them by this act,” &e. | 
Agreed to. 
Mr. GILES moved to amend the fourth section | 
by striking out the latter part, beginning with the 
words ‘ And the Secretary of the Treasury,” &c. 
Disagreed to, 
Mr. GILES moved to amend the fifth section 
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| delivery and,” and inserting in lieu thereof the |! 


The CHAIRMAN decided the amendment: out 


| inserting: 


words ‘made payable to bearer.’ Disagreed to. 
There was no amendment to the sixth section. 
Mr. HUNGERFORD, by direction of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, moved to amend the 
seventh section by striking out all after the enact- 
ing words, and inserting: 
éc That every collector, receiver of public moneys, or other 


ofticer or agent of the United States, shall, on receipt of any 
treasury notes in payment for the Government, take from the 


|; holder thereof a receipt on the back of each of said notes, 


stating distinctly the date and the amount received ; and shall 
keep, according to such forms as shall be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, entries of whom received, the 


number, date, and respective amounts of principal and inter- ; 


est of each and every treasury note thus received; and, on 
delivering the same to the Treasurer, shall receive ercdit for 


| the amount paid, as prescribed in the last section, provided 


no error shall appear.” 


This amendment was agreed to. 

No amendment was proposed to the 8th section. į 

Mr. RATHBUN moved to amend the 9th sec- 
tion, in the tenth line, by inserting between the 
word “aforesaid” and the word “ knowing,” the 
words ‘for who shall have in his possession.” 
Disagreed to. 

No amendment was offered to the 10th, 11th, or 
12th sections. 

Mr. McKAY moved to amend the 13th section 
by inserting after the word “ amount,” in the 7th 


line, the words “of the principal, and after the | 
i! word “ notes,” in the tenth line, the words, ‘and 


the interest shall be paid in money.” ‘These 
amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. WINTHROP moved to amend the 13th 
section, in the last line, by striking out “67” and 
inserting “ 57,” so as to make it “1857.” Dis- 
agreed to, 

Mr. McKAY moved to amend the 14th section 
in the fourth line, by striking out the word ‘debt’? 
and inserting the word ‘‘stock.’? Agreed to. 

Mr. McKAY moved to amend the 15th section, 
by striking out all after the words, “ shall not ex- 
ceed,” in the proviso, and inserting “ five millions 
of dollars.” Agreed to. 

Mr. J. A. ROCKWELL moved to amend the 
15th section by striking out all thereof, and insert- 
ing: 

«c And whereas the provisions of this act, authorizing the 
issue of notes not redeemable on demand in gold and silver 


ii coin, to be used and thrown into circulation, as a paper cur- 
: rency and medium of exchange, and to be paid out and 


received by the officers of the United States in lieu of gold 
and silver, are inconsistent with the principles and provis- 


! ions of an act passed during the first session of the present || 
| Congress, entitled ‘An act to provide for the better organi- 
; zation of the treasury, and for the collection, safekeeping, 
| transfer and disbursement of the publie money:? 


There- 
fore— g 

t Beit further enacted, That the said act be, and the same 
is hereby repealed.” 


This amendment was disagreed to. 


Mr. GRINNELL moved to amend the 16th 
section, by adding at the end the following pro- 
viso: 

“ Provided, further, That the amount of treasury notes 


outstanding at any one time, authorized by this act and the 
act of July 22 last, shall not exceed the swn of $15,000,000. 


This amendment was disagreed to. 
No amendment was offered to the 17th section. 
Mr. BROCKENBROUGH moved to amend the 


18th section, by adding thereto the following: 


« And to enhance the value of said notes or stock, and 
promote payment in lands, the Secretary of the Treasury 
may, when he deems it expedient, certify on the notes or 
stock by this act authorized, that in al! payments for public 
lands they wil! be received at such enhanced vaine beyond 
the principal and interest thereof, as he may stipulate in each 
case, never to exceed three per centum per annum upon the 
principal of said notes or stock, for each whole year from 
the date thereof; and they shall, in such case, be so received 
only in payments for public Jands; but for all other pay. 
ments and purposes be valid only for the principal and inter- 
est thereof. But such enhanced valne shall not be stipula- 
ted or take effect for fractions of a year, or upon the interest 
of said stock or notes; and such paper, when received by a 


| receiving officer, shall be void and cancelled forthwith, but 


new notes or stocks, (within the prescribed limits of time 
and amounts,) with or without such stipulation, may be 
issued in lieu of those redeemed.” 


The amendment was disagreed to. 


Mr. GILES moved to amend the 19th section, 
by striking out all after the enacting words, and 


«That a duty of 20 per cent. ad valorem be, and the same 
is hereby, laid on ali tea and coffee imported into this coun- 
try from and after the first day of March next; and that the 
same rate of duty shall be levied and coliected on said arti 
cles until the Ist day of March, 1849, and no longer.” 


Mr. SAWYER inquired of the Chairman if 
this amendment was in order? 


of order at this time. _ 
Mr. GILES moved. to strike out the words 
“ market value,” and insert ‘par yalue,” at the 
end of the section, Disagreed to. Sie 
ii Mr. GILES then moved to strike out the ning: 
i| teenth section. The motion was disagreed to, 
Mr. PRESTON KING moved to add, at the 
end of the said section, the following provisos 
* Provided, That nothing.more than the par value 
shall be paid for the said stock.” Agreed to.. 


Mr. McKAY moved to amend the twentieth 
section by adding, between the words ‘€ treasury 
notes”? and the words “ authorized -by this act,” 
the words “and stock,” so that it would read 
“treasury notes and stock,” &e. Agreed to, 

Mr. McK AY also moved to add, at the end of 
the section, the words “ or certificates of stock.” 
; Agreed to. > 5 
Mr. ASHMUN moved to add, at the end of the 
| twenty-first section, the following proviso: 

“ Provided, That if by said treaty any territory of said 
republic of Mexico shall be ceded to the United States, no 
slavery nor involuntary servitude, except forcrime whereof 
the party shall have been duly convicted, shall ever be 
allowed in said territory.” 

Mr. J. J. McDOWELL made a point of order 
; as to the relevancy of this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN decided the amendment out 
of order. 

Mr. ASHMUN appealed from the decision of 
the Chair. 

The question was then stated, “Shall the decision 
of the Chair stand as the judgment of the commit- 
| tee?” and it was decided in the affirmative. 
| So the decision of the Chair was sustained, and 
| the amendment was not received. 
| Mr. STEPHEN ADAMS moved to add the 

following section at the end of the bill: 


| “ And be it further enacted, That the treasury notes here- 
| by authorized to be issued shall he received in payment of 
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|| public lands at tive per cent. premium. 


| The amendment was disagreed to. 


| Mr. GILES moved to add the following section 
l to the bill: 
|; And be it further enacted, That a duty of 20 per cent. ad 
|| valorem be, and the same is hereby, laid on all tea and coffee 
i| imported into this country from and after the first day of 
| March next; and that the same rate of duty shall be levied 
j; and collected on sail articles until the first day of March, 
: 1849, and no longer.” 

The vote on this amendment was taken by tellers, 
who reported in favor of it 71, against it 75, So 
the amendment was disagreed to. ` 


Mr. ARNOLD moved to add the following at 
the end of the bill: 

* And, until the debt created by this act be fully puid, 
an additional duty of ten per cent. ad valorem shall be levied 
and collected on all articles of imports now chargeable with 
duties.’? 

Mr. ROBERTS rose to a point of order, and 
‘| said that the amendment was not relevant to the 
bill, and therefore out of order. 

The CHIAIRMAN decided the amendment in 
order. 

Mr. THOMAS SMITH moved to amend the 
|| amendment by inserting ‘‘ five” in lieu of “ ten,” 
ii so as to make it read five percent. ad valorem. This 
|! motion was disagreed to. 

Mr. HOPKINS then moved to amend the amend- 

ent by making it apply to ‘articles of imports 

| now free from duty.” ‘This motion was disagreed 
t 


o. 

Mr. BAYLY moved to amend the amendment: 

| by striking out the last words thereof, viz: ‘now 
chargeable with duties.” This also was disagreed 
o. 
The question then recurred on the amendment 
as proposed by Mr. ArxorD; when . 
: Mr. WINTHROP rose to a point of order, and 
‘read the 129th rule of the House, which says: 


‘No motion or proposition for a tax or charge upon the. 
people shall be discussed the day on which it is made or offer- 
ed; and every such proposition shall receive its first discus-_ 
{i sion in a Committee of the Whole House.” 


Mr. W. contended that the amendment was en- 


3 point of order, and decided the amendment out of 
' order. | 
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Mr. POLLOCK moved to add the following sec- 
tion to the bill: 

-u And be it further enacted, That the act of the 30th of | 
July, 1846, entitled ‘An act to reduce the duties on imports, 
and for other purposes,’ be and the same is hereby repealed; 
andthe tariff act of August 30, 1842, be and the same is here- 
hy revived.’ 


The CHAIRMAN ruled 


order. 


Mr. E. H. EWING moved to add the follow- 
ing section to the bill: 


4 And be tt further enacted, That no purt of the funds to be 
raised under this bill shall be so applied in the pending war ! 
with Mexico, as that, in the peace to be hereafter made bo- | 
tween the Government of the United States of America 
and the Government of Mexico, any territory south and west 
of the Rio Bravo del Norte shail be demanded or accepted by 
the Government of the United States of America from the 
Government of Mexico.” 


‘The CHAIRMAN decided the amendment out 


this amendment out of 


of order. , 

Mr. EWING appealed from the decision of the 
Chair. 

The question was then stated, Does the decision 


stand as the judement of the committee? 

It was decided in the affirmative, by tellers, who 
reported—ayes 101, noes 20. 

So the decision of the Chair was sustained, and 
the amendment decided out of order. 


The committee then rose, and the chairman re- 
ported the bill to the Flouse as amended. 

The question was now on concurring with the 
committee in their amendments to the bill. 

Mr. GEO. S. HOUSTON moved the previous | 

ueation. i 

A motion was 
journ, and rejected. 

The previous question was then seconded, and 
the main question ordered to be now pul, viz: 
Will the House concur with the conniittce in their 
amendments to this bill? and it was decided in the | 
affirmative, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed and | 
read a third time. 

The bill being engrossed, was accordingly read 
a third time. 

The question then recurred on its passage. 

Mr. GEORGE W. JONES moved the previous 
question, which was seconded. 

And the main question was ordered to be now | 
put, viz: Shall the bill pass? f 

The vote on the passsge of the bill wa i 
in the affirmative—veas 166, nays 22, as follows: 


YEAS—Meessvs. Stephen Adams, Amold, Atkinson, Bar- 
, ringer, Bayly, } inger, Bell, Benton, Biggs, James Black, 
Jas. A. Black, Blanchard, Bowdon, Bowlin, Royd, Brocken- 
brough, Brodhead, Mikon Brown, Wiliam G. Brown, Burt, 
Wilian W. Campbell, Joh H. Campbell, Cutheart, John 
G. Chapman, Au 
Chase, Chipman, Cobb, Cocke, Collamer Colin, Cottrell, 
Crozier, Cullom, Cunningham, Daniel, Dargan, Garrett Da- | 
vis, De Mott, Dillingham, Docke Doug Dromgoole, | 
Dunlap, Edsall, Elsworth, Erdman dwin H. ing, Faran, 
Ficklin, Foot, Foster, Fries, Garvin, Gentry, Giles, Gordon, : 
Graham, Grider, Grinnell, Grover, Haralson, Harmanson, : 
Harper, Hastings, Henley, Hilliard, Hoge, Hopkins, Hough, 
George S. Houston, Edmund W. Habard, Hungerford, Wash- 
ington Hunt, James B. Huat, Hunter, Charles J. tugersoll, 
Joseph R. Ingersoll, Jenkins, James H. Johnson, Joseph ` 
Johnson, Andrew Jolmson, George W. Jones, Seaborn Jo 
Kaufman, Kennedy, Preston King, Lawrence, Leake, } 
fler, Leib, La Sere, Levin, Ligon, Long, Lumpkin. Maclay, 
McClelland, MeClernand, MeDaniel, Joseph J. MeDowcll, | 
James McDowell, McHenry, MeKay, John P. Martin, Bark- 
ley Martin, Miller, Morris, Moseley, Moulton, Norris, Owen, 
Payne, Pendleton, Perrill, Pe Phelps, Pillsbury, Pollock, 
Ramsey, Rathbun, Reid, Relfe, Ritter, Roberts, J. A, Rock- 
well, Runk, Russell, Sawtelle, $ 


v M Sawyer, Seammon, Seaman, 
Seddon, Alexander D. Sims, Leonard H. Sims, Simpson, 


? 


j 
j 
i 


ys 


Thomas Smith, Robert Smith, Stanton, Starkweather, Ste- 
phens, Stewart, Strohm, Stro Sykes, Thomasson, Jacob || 


Thompson, Thurman, Tibbatt s, Tredway, Frumbo, | 
Vinton, Wentworth, Wheaton, Wiek, Wihac vt, Winthrop, ii 
Id Woodward, Woodworth, Wright, Young, and Yost ` 
166. i j i. 
AYS—Messrs. Abbott, Ashmun, Cranston, Culver, Del- 

ano, Giddings, Hale, Samuel D, Hubbard. Hudson, Daniel P. | 
King, Lewis, MeGaugbey, MeHvaine, Marsh, Ripley, Julius 

Rockwell, Root, Severance, Truman Smith, Caleb B. Smith i 
Tilden, and White—22. 


So the bill was passed; and is in the following d 
words: 


A BILL authorizing the issue of treasury notes, a loun, and ©: 
for other purposes. : 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of ` 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That ` 
the President of the United States is hereby autherized to 
cause treasury notes, for such sum or sums as the exigen- | 
vies of the Govenmment may require, but net execeding, in 
the whole amount of notes issued, the suin of lw mity-tivee 
millions of dollars, and of denominations not less than fifty 
dollars for any one note, to be prepared, signed, and issued. : 
in the manner hereinafter provided. hoy i i : 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said treasury i 


gustus A. Chapman, Reuben Chapman, |! 


C3 ii elerks as the duti 
made that the House do now ad- ij 


| par. 


s decided |! 


+) payment for the government, take from the holder thereof 


* to the provisi 


» parchases of the 


| Treasury Department; a 


i tered in payment; à 


notes authorized to be issued by the first sectim of this act 
shall be reimbursed and redeemed by the United States, at 
the treasury thereof, after the expiration of one year or two 
years from the dates’ of the said notes respectively ; from 


Which said dates they sball bear snch interest, until they |) 


shail he respectively redeemed, as shall be expressed upon 
the face of the said notes; 
several issue of the said notes 
of the Treasury, by and with the advice and approbation of 
the President, but shall in no ease exceed the rate of inter- 
est of six per centum per annum: Provided, That after the 
maturity of any of said notes, such interest shall cease at 
the expiration of sixty days? notice, to be given at any time 
by the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, in one or more of the 
principal papers published at the seat of Government, of a 
readiness to redeem thesame. The reimbursement herein 
provided for shall be made at the treasury of the United 
States to the holders of the said notes respectively, upon 
presentinent, 
amd the interes 
payment. Kor this reimbursement, at the time and times 
herein specified, the faith of the United States is hereby 
solemnly pledged. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the said treasury 
notes shalt be prepared 
of the Treasury, aid shall be signed, on behalf of the United 
tates, by the ‘Treasurer thereof, and countersigned by the 
Register of the Treasury; and that those officers respect- 
ively shall, as checks upon each other, and to secure the 
public safety, keep separate, full, and accurate accounts 
of the number, date, denomination, and amount, of all the 
notes signed and countersigued by them respectively, 
whieh said account shall be entered in a book or books, to 
be provided for that purpose, and refully preserved in the 
nd also similar accounts, kept and 


preserved in the same mant 
ed, as the same shall be re 
Treasurer shall further account, q rterly, for all such notes 
delivered to him for signature or e by the Register. ‘The 
Treasurer and Register of the Treasury are hereby autho- 
rized, by and with the consent and approbation of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, to employ such additional temporary 
joined upon them by this aet may 


s enj 
render necessary: Provided, Said number shall not exceed 
five, and with a salary of not more than at the rate of twelve 
hundred dollars to cach per annum. 

Sec. d. And be it further enacted, ‘That the Secretary of 
authorized, with the approbation of 
to cause to be issued 
s the President may 


rized, with the approbation of the President of the United 
States, to borrow trom time to time, not under par, 
sums as the President may think expedient, on the credit of 
es. 

5. And heit further enacted, That the said treasury 
notes shall be transferable, by delivery and assignment en- 
dorsed thereon, by the person to whose order the same shall 
on the face thereof have been made payable. 

Suc. 6. And be it further enacted, That the said treasury 
notes shall be received in payment of all duties and taxes 
laid by the authority of the United States, of all public Jands 
sold by the said authority, and of all debts to the United 
States of any character whatsoever, which may be due and 
payable at the time when said treasury notes may be so of- 
nd on every such payment credit shall 
be given for the amount of the principal and interest which, 
on the day of such payment, may be due on the note or 
s thus given in payment. 

7. cul be it further enacted, That every collector, 
ver of public moneys, or other officer or agent of the 
United States. shall, on the receipt of any treasury notes in 


rec 


receipt on the ba 
the date and the amount received, and shall keep, according 
to such form as shall be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
'Preasury, entries of whom ree 
respective amoun 
every treasury no 

ane to f 


te thus received; and, on delivering the 


virtue of this 


of this act, should be thus reimbursed and 
id Secretary is further authorized to mak 
aid notes at par for the amount of the prin- 
due at the time of purchase on such note: 
And so much of unappropriated money in the treasury 
may he necessary for that purpose is hereby appropriated for 
paying the principal and interest of said notes. 
C. 9. And be it further enacted, That if any person shall 
iy make, forge, or counterfeit, or cause or procure to 
> made, forged, or counterfeited, or willingly aid or 
st in falsely making, forging, or counterfeiting, any note 
in imitation of. or purporting to be, a treasury note afore- 
said, or shall falsely alter, or cause or procure to he falsely 
altered, or willingly aid or ist in falsely altering, any 
treasury note issued as aforesaid, or shall pass, utter, or pub- 
lish, or attempt to pass, utter, oF publish, as true, any false, 
forged, or counterfeite 
aforesaid, knowing the same to be fi 
terfeited, or shall pass, utter, or publish as true, any falsely 
altered treasury note issued as aforesaid, knowing the same 
to he falsely altered, every such person shall be deemed and 
adjuged guilty of felony, and, 
due course of law, shail be sentenced to be imprisoned and 
kept to hard labor for a period not less than three years nor 
more than fen years, aud be fined in 
five thousand dollars. 
Sec. 10. 4nd be it further enacted, 


paid. And the 


cipal and inte 


graved, or shall have in | 


which rate of interest upon each į 
shall! be fixed by the Secretary || 


and shall include the principal of each note, į 
t whieh may be due thereon at the time of | 


under the direction of the Sceretary į 


rer, of all the said notes redeem- [j 
turned and cancelled; and the |; 


k of each of said notes, stating distinctly | 
eived ; the number, date, and 5; 
ts of principal and interest of each and | 


he treasury, shall receive credit for the amount if 
paid, as prescribed in the lust section, provided no error į 


me, according į; 


d note, purporting to be a treasury note | 
forged or coun- i: 


i: priated money i 
i: appropriated, for 
being thereof convicted, by !! 
j treasury 


asum not exceeding i 


va ti 
That if any person shall i; 
| make or engrave, or,cause or procure to be made or en- | hereby is, m 


tis custody or possession, any > 


| metallic plate engraved after the similitude of any plate 


from which any notes issued as atoresaid shall have been 
printed, with intent ta use such plate, or to cause or suffer 
the same to be used in forging or counterfeiting any of the 
notes issued as aforesaid, or shall have in his custody or 
possession any blank note or notes engraved and printed 
atter the similitude of any notes issued as aforesaid, with 


Í 
ie 


| 
l 


intent tò use such blanks or cause or suffer the same to be 

used in forging or counterfeiting auy of the notes issued ag 

aforesaid, or shall have in his custody or possession any 

paper adapted to the making of notes, and similar to the 

| paper upon which any such notes shall bave been issued, 

| with intent to use such paper or cause or suffer the same to 

| be used in forging or counterfeiting any of the notes issued 
as aforesaid, every such person, being thereof convicted by 
due course of Jaw, shall be sentenced to be imprisoned, and 

| kept to hard labor, for aterm not less than three nor more 

| than ten years, and fined in a sum not exceeding five thou- 

i sand dolars. ~ 

| Bec. 1l And he it further enacted, That the Secretary of 

; the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized to make and 

j issue, from time to ume, sneh instructions, rules, and regu- 

iT 

1 

i 

{ 

i 


I 
i 
j 
| 
| 
t 


4 
t 
t 


1 
lations to the several collectors, receivers of public money, 
depositories, and all others who may be authorized to re- 
ceive the said treasury notes on behalf of, and as agents in, 
il any eapacity for the United States, as to the safekeeping, 
|i disposition, return, and cancelling of the said notes so paid 
i! to and received by them, respectively, and as to their ne- 
li counts and returns to the department of such receipts, as 
| may seem to him best calculated to promote the publie in- 
ti terests aud convenience, and secure the United States and 
! the holders of the notes against fraud and losses. 
Src. 12. And he it further enacted, That, in lieu of the 
| notes authorized by this act which may be redeemed, other 
notes may be issued: Provided, however, ‘She amount of 
such notes outstanding, together with the stock issued by 
virtue of the thirteenth and sixteenth sections of this act, 
shall not exceed the sum of twenty-three millions of dollars. 
Sec. 13. And be it further enacted, That it shall be lawful 
for the holders of the aforesaid treasury notes to present 
them, at any time, to the treasury of the United States, or 
to any assistant treasurer, or to such collectors of the cus- 
toms and receivers of public moneys as may he designated 
by the Secretary of the Treasury; and the holders of the 
said treasury notes shall be entitled to reccive therefor the 
amount of the principal of the said notes in a certificate or 
certificates of funded stock, hearing interest at six per cent- 
um per annum, from the date of such presentment of said 
treasury notes, and for the interest shall be paid in money; 
and the stock thus to be issued shall be transferable on the 
books of the treasury: Provided, however, and be it further 
enacted, That it shall be Jawful for the United States to 
‘reimburse the stock thus created, at any time 
day of December, one thousan 
seven. 

Src. 14. And be it further enacted, That it shall and may 
be lawful for tbe holder of-any treasury notes issued, or 
authorized to be issued, under this act or any laws hereto- 
fore passed, to convert the same into certificates of funded 
stock, upon the same terms and in the same manner here- 
inbefore provided in relation to the treasury notes authorized 
by the first section of this act. 

Seo. 15. And he it further enacted, That the authority to 
issue treasury notes authorized by the “ Act authorizing an 
issue of treasury notes and ù loan,” approved July twenty- 
second, one thousand eight hundred ‘and forty-six, be, and 
the same is hereby, extended to the same period fixed for 
the treasury notes authorized by this act, and upon the same 
terms and conditions herein specified: Provided, That the 
treasury notes authorized by this section shal) not exceed 

| five millions of dollars. 
| Sec. 16. And be it further enucted, That the President, if 
{| in his opinion it shal] be the interest of the United States so 
| to do, instead of issuing the whole amount of treasury notes 
' authorized by the first section of this act, may borrow, on 
| the credit of the United States, such an amount of money 
l as he may deem proper, and ue therefor stock of the 
i United States, bearing interest at arate not exceeding six 
er centum per annum for the sum thus borrowed, redeem- 
cember, eighteen bundred and sixty- 
e sum. so borrowed, to- 

d under the first and 


after the Jast 
d eight hundred and sixty- 


gister of the Treaswy, 
shall cause each of said certificates to be s 
seal of his department. 
O Sec. 19. And be it further enacted, 
ii of the stock which may be created ‘under the provisions of 
| this act, the sales of the publie lands are hereby pledged 5 
and it is hereby made the duty of the Secretary of the Treas- 
į ury fo use and apply all moneys which may be received into 
ii the treasury for the sales of the public lands after the first 
i: day of January, eighteen bundred and forty-eight, first, to 
pay the interest on all stocks issued by virtue of this acts 
and, secondly, to use the balance of said receipts, after 
paying the interest aforesaid, in the purchase of said stocks 
at their market value, provided that uo more than par shall 
be paid for said stock. 
Sec. 0. And be it further enacted, 


That for the payment 


ii 


That a sum notexceed- 


i| ing twenty thousand dollars, to be paid out of any unappro- 


n the treasury, be, and th 
defraying the expense of preparing, print- 
engraving, and otherwise, incident to the issuing ofthe 
notes and stock authorized by this act: Provided, 
: That no compensation shall be made to any officer whose 
salary is fixed hy law, for preparing, signing, or issuing 
treasury notes, or certificates of stock. 

Suc. 21. nd he it further enacted, That it shall be, and 
ade the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
be published monthly of the amount of 


e same is hereby, 


mg, 


i cause a statement to 
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all treasury notes issued or redeemed in pursuance of the i 


provisions of this act; and that the power to issue treasury ‘| 
yrotesconterred on the President of the United States by this 
act shall cease and determine six months after the exchange 
and ratification of a treaty of peace with. the republice of 
Mexico. 
Mr. BOWLIN moved to reconsider the vote on 
_the passage of the bill, and moved the previous 
question, which was seconded. 

“And the main question was ordered to be put, 
viz: Will the House reconsider? and it was deci- 
ded in the negative. 

So the House refused to reconsider. 


WISCONSIN. t 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the fol- 
lowing communication from the President of the 
United States: 


J 
i 


i 
i 


Wasuina'ton, January 23, 1847. 
To the House of Representatives of the United States: 

JT communicate herewith a letter received from the Presi- 
dentof the Convention of Delegates of the people of Wiscon 
sin, transmitting a certified copy of the constitution adopte: 
by the delegates of the people of Wisconsin in convention |! 
assembled. Also, a copy of the act of the Legislature of ii 
the Territory of Wisconsin, providing for the calling of said |! 
convention; and also a copy of the last census, showing | 
the nuinber of. the inhabitants in said Territory; requesting 
the President to Jay the same before the Congress of the 
United States, with the request that Congress will act upon 
the sawe at its present session. 

JAMES K. POLK. 


The communication was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Territories, and ordered to be printed. 


Mr. STEWART gave notice that at an early 
day he would ask leave to introduce a bill for the 
conditional transfer of the stock held by the Uni- 
ted States in the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
Company on terms to secure the early completion 
of that work to Cumberland. 

And then the House adjourned, 


j 


IN SENATE. 
Frivay, January 22, 1847. 

The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 

A message was received from the House of Rep-' 
resentatives, by its Clerk, announcing the passage 
of the bill, “ authorizing the issuc of treasury notes, 
a loan, and for other purposes,’ and presenting 
gaid bill for the concurrence of the Senate. 

On motion by Mr. LEWIS, the said bill was | 
read a first and second time by unanimous con- | 
sent, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Also two private bills, which were read a first | 
and second time and referred to the appropriate | 
committees. 


PETITIONS. 


Mr. MILLER presented the memorial of the į 
Board of Managers of the Washington National jj 
Monument Society, praying a grant of a portion 
of the public mall in the city of Washington, as a 
site for a monument to the memory of Washing- 
ton; which was referred to the Committee for the | 
District of Columbia. i 

Also, the petition of Mary Genung, widow of | 
Isaac Genung, deceased, a soldier in the army of į 
the United States, under General St. Clair, asking 
for a pension; which was referred to the Committee : 
on Pensions. HI 

Mr. NILES presented the petition of L. Stone, | 
praying indemnity for French spoliations prior to 
1800; which was referred to the select committee | 
upon that subject. Ssi 

Mr. SEVIER presented the petition of citizens | 
of Crawford county, Arkansas, praying for the cs- | 
tablishment of a mail route from Fort Smith to : 
Joseph Tomlinson’s, in Scott county, in Arkansas; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Post ; 
Office and Post Roads. 

The VICE PRESIDENT presented the memo- | 
rial of citizens of the United States, praying the | 
adoption of a new system, which they propose, in | 
relation to the public lands: which was referred to | 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Several petitions of citizens and female inhabi- | 
tants of Pennsylvania, praying such an amendment : 
of the Constitution and the laws as will abolish | 
slavery throughout the Union, were presented by | 
Messrs. DAVIS, NILES, CASS, BREESE, and | 
GREENE; the motions for the reception of which | 
were severally laid upon the table. | 

| 
| 
i 


Mr. R. JOHNSON presented additional papers 
relating to the claim of Joseph Ratcliffe; which 
were referred to the Committee on Private Land 
Claims 


| non-existence of a dry dock at Pensacola caused 


:| States, now in Mexico, to some place in the Uni- 


|; short time. 


| 


RESOLUTIONS. f ' 
Mr. WESTCOTT submitted the following reso- i 
i 


lution; which was considered by unanimous con- | 
sent, and agreed to: i 
Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be: 
requested to communicate to the Senate the causes ; 
which induced the return of the frigate Cumber- | 
land and the steamship Mississippi from the coast | 
of Mexico to Norfolk. 
Mr. WESTCOTT, on submitting this resola- 
tion, remarked, that it was not designed to cast 
imputation on any one. His object, in making 
this inquiry, was, that the Secretary might state to | 
the Senate the fact that it was the want of mate- 


| rials at the Pensacola yard which rendered it neces- |} 


sary for these vessels to go to another port. The | 
the Government the expense of sending these ves- 
sels to Norfolk, which he undertook to say was: 
equal to half the cost of constructing such a dock. 


Mr. CILLEY submitted the following resolution ij 
for consideration: 
Whereas, a speedy and honorable peace with i; 


the republic of Mexico is exceedingly desirable; ii 


and whereas, “the Constitution of the United 3 
States has made no provision for our holding for- | 
‘| eign territory, stil! less for incorporating foreign | 


ae 


nations into our Union:’’ therefore, | 
Resolved, That the President of the United States | 
be requested to order the army of the United 


ted States, near the frontier of the two countries. 


The resolution having been read, 

Mr. SPEIGHT asked if it was the intention of į 
the Senator fron’ New Hampshire to ask for the į 
immediate consideration of the resolution ? | 

Mr. CILLEY replied that it would lie over one |} 
day, as a matter of course. ! 

Mr. ALLEN asked that the resolution might be |! 
again read. f 

The resolution was then read again. 1 

Mr. ALLEN expressed the hope, that if the | 
resolution was to lie over, it would be for a very i| 
The introduction of a proposition of |; 
this sort, in the present state of public affairs, was | 
one of the greatest calamities that could be inflicted || 
uponthecountry;and he trusted—feries of Order!” | 
‘“‘Order!’’J—and he trusted that the honorable mover 
would embrace the very earliest opportunity to 
bring it forward. 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland, rose to a qués- |) beir l s . 
He inquired if there was anything ii main, extensive as :t was, and important as It 


tion of order. 

before the Senate? | 
The PRESIDING OFFICER observed that the |/ 

resolution was not now under consideration. 
Here the subject was dropped. 


Mr. HANNEGAN submitted the following re- | 
solution for consideration : 

Resolved, That the President be requested to | 
communicate to the Senate any information he may i! 
possess, in relation to the recent misunderstanding |) 
between the American authorities at Rio Janerio 
and the Government of Brazil, so far as may be 
compatible with the public interest. 


Mr. NILES submitted the following resolution, 


Mr. HANNEGAN moved to amend the resolu- | 
tion, by striking out “500” and inserting “7,000.” ; 
Mr. ATCHISON moved to amend, by striking | 


; . o8 | 
out. “one dollar, and inserting “* twenty-six |i 


cents,” 
The resolution was then laid on the table, on the 
motion of Mr. Bexrox—-ayes 19, noes 14. 


THE ®UBLIC LANDS. 


The following resolution, submitted on Wednes- | 
day last by Mr. Corwin, came up for considera- i 
tion: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be | 
and is hereby directed to report to the Senate the | 
quantity of public lands sold which had been |, 
offered for sale, or subject to private entry, more `! 
than fifteen years and Jess than twenty years prior 
to such sale. Also, all public lands soid which had | 
been offered for sale, or subject to entry, more į 
than twenty and less than twenty-five years prior ii 
to such sale. Also, all public lands so sold which |; 


il 


i but merely to state, 


' ed to. 


had been offered for sale more- than twenty-five 
years and less than thirty years prior to such sales 
designating the land districts and States and Terri- 
tories where said lands were sold, and the -years 
in which such sales were made. sae 
The resolution having been read—  , c oy 
Mr. BREESE requested the honorable mover 
to explain its object and intention. : ; 
Mr. CORWIN observed that the resolution 
clearly indicated its object. He desired the infor- 
mation thus asked for, witha view to aid his judg- 
ment in reference to the proposed legislation on 
the subject of the public lands. He had. offered 
the resolution originally at the suggestion, of thé 
honorable Senator from Kentucky, when the grad- 
uation bill was first brought in, the information 
asked for having a direct application either in favor 
of or against thatbill, The information sought to 
be obtained*would assure them of. the existence of 
the fact, (if such fact really existed,) which seem- 
ed to beat the bottom of the policy of this Admin- 
istration in proposing the passage of that measure. 
He was told that the information could be obtain- 
ed in a very short period, and would occasion ‘no 
delay in the consideration of the measure. He 
hoped, therefore, the resolution would be agreed 
to 


e 


Mr. BREESE said he was never disposed. to 
resist the passage of a mere resolution of inquiry; 
but he was apprehensive that the tendency of this 
would be to delay action upon the graduation bill. 
He did not desire to occupy time with any debate 
upon this matter, but would merely say to the 
honorable Senator, that all the information which 
he required could be obtained by an examination 
of the report of the Commissioner. of ‘the Land 
i Office furnished at this session, and of the acts of 
Congress upon this subject. 

Mr. CORWIN said he had no doubt that some 
of the information sought for by the resolution 
might be obtained by a faithful and laborious in- 


| vestigation of the laws of Congress upon the sub- 


ject, and of the various reports of the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, made in the last 
fifteen or twenty years; but it was exceedingly 


i desirable that they should have presented to them, 


in palpable shape, the very facts which were ap- 
plicable to this bill. He hoped the honorable Sen- 
ator would not impute to him a desire to oppose 
| any obstructions to the consideration of the grad- 
| uation bill, but he wanted this information before 
being called upon to vote upon it. The public do- 


would become in connexion with the prosecution 
of this war, required that they should be very 
careful in the steps they took in their legislation 
concerning it, and that they should have all the 
light it was in their power to obtain. If the infor- 
mation should not be furnished in time, he did not 
think he should ask for the postponement of the 
graduation bill. 

The resolution was then adopted. 

OPERATION OF THE SUB-TREASURY. 

The following resolution, submitted on Monday 
last by Mr. Jounson, of Maryland, came up for 
consideration: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury 
report to the Senate whether any funds of the Gov- 
ernment, and if any, what amount, have been remit- 
ted from the Atlantic States to New Orleans, or to 


‘the disbursing officers of the American army in 
i| Mexico, since the first of September last, and, if 


remitted, in what funds remitted—whether in gold 


| or silver coin, treasury notes or bank checks; and 


if in whole or in patt remitted in gold or silver, 
what has been the expense to the Government of 
each of such remittances. i 

Mr. SPEIGHT said he did not rise for the pur- 
pose of discussing the subject of this resolution, 
that if it was the object of the 
mover, as he knew it was, to obtain. the informa- 
tion called for, he had only to say, that if the reso- 
lution were passed, it would be promptly respond- 
And, while up, he would take occasion to 
express his regret that the honorable Senator from 
Connecticut yesterday had availed himself? of the 
opportunity presented by this resolution of pour- 
ing forth a tirade of abuse against a measure which 
could as yet scarcely be said to have gone into 
operation. It would have been ume enough, he 
thought, for the denunciations which the Senator 
thought proper to indulge in, after the information 
calied for by this resolution had been obtained. 
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Mr. HUNTINGTON said that he should avail 
himself of every proper oceasion to make what he 
considered proper remarks upon any subject pre- 
sented. for their consideration, without asking the 
consent of any one, not even of the Senator from 
Mississippi. Whether he thought it proper or 
not, would make no difference with him. Mr. H. 
had taken the liberty yesterday to make some re- 
marks in favor of this resolution, grounded upon 
the fact that he considered the information sought 
for important, with reference to this very act of 
which he spoke as being in the way of the opera- 
tions of the Government, as well as prejudicial to 
the interests of the country. He said then, and 


he wouid repeat now, (though he should not have | 


thought it necessary to do so but for the remarks 
of the Senator from Mississippi,) that it was thi 
very sub-treasury act, or independent treasury, if 
gentlemen preferred that title, with the provisions 
contained in it, which was beneficial to no interest, 
either public or private, but was prejudicial to the 
whole interests of this great country. It was this 
act alone, and its provisions, which prevented this 
Government from obtaining the necessary funds 
for carrying on the war, without the aid of Gov- 
ernment paper money in the shape of treasury 
notes. 

Mr. SPEIGHT said he had no wish to abridge 
the privileges of the Senator. ‘This was a resolu- 
tion calling for information regarding the operation 
of what the Senator was pleased to call the mis- 
erable sub-treasury act; and before the resolution 


was adopted, the Senator get up and delivered here | 


a tirade of abuse—to call tt by no harsher name— 
gainst this miserable sub-treasury. 
Mr. HUNTINGTON. And I will do so again. 
Mr. SPEIGHT. The Senator would doubtless 
do so again. He expected nothing else; for it was 


neither more nor less than a contest between the | 
people and the moneyed institutions of the country; | 
and the question was, whether the Government | 


ought to have responsible agents for the safe-keep 
ing of its funds, or whether they should be in 
trusted to those rotten banking institutions. He 


would not say that the gentleman stood there as ;! 


the mouth-picce of those moneyed institutions 
which were throwing every possible obstacle in 
the way of the Government. Let them have the 


Government money to speculate with, and he had | 


no doubt they would be quite willing to advance 
loans. Let the information be obtained, and then 
let the Senator, if he could do so, stand up here 
and denounce the independent treasury as a mise- 
rable institution. 

The resolution was adopted. 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, from the Com- : 
mittee on Pensions, to which had been referred the |; 8 
i efficient corps for the purpose of conducting this ;; 


bill from the House providing for the compensa- 
tion of pension agents, reported the same back 
with an amendment, 


Mr, NILES, from the Committee on the Post | 


Office and Post Roads, reported a bill supplemen- 


tary to an act entitled “ An act to provide for the i y 
-= other means than by making them fee] the calami- 
i If they had not. 


transportation of the mails between the United 
States and foreign countries, and for other pur 


poses;” which was read and passed to a second | 


reading, 
Mr. BRIGHT, from the Committee on Public 


Lands, reported a bill to provide for the settlement |: 
of the accounts of Thomas C. Sheldon, late re- i 
ʻi be considered as a regular corps, or as forming a 


ceiver of publie moneys at Kalamazoo, Michigan; 
which was read and passed to the second reading. 


Mr. NILES, from the Committee on the Post : 
Office and Post Roads, reported a bill for the relief || 


of Wade Allen; which was read and passed to the 
second reading. 

Also, a bill from the House for the relief of Wil- 
liam B. Stokes, surviving partner of John N.C. 
Stockton and Company, without amendment. 

Mr. SEVIER (on leave) introduced a hill cre- 
ating the offce of Assistant Secretary of State, 
and for other purposes; which was read twice, 
and referred to the Commiitee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. i 

The bill to create the ofice of Surveyor General 
of the publie lands in the Territory of Oregon, and 
to grant donation rights to setilers therein, having 


been engrossed, the question upon its passage was, i 


on motion of Mr. Wesrcorr, postponed until to- 
morrow. 


INCREASE OF THE ARMY. 


Mr. SPEIGHT moved to proceed to the special i 


order, which was agreed to, and the Senate re- 


i sumed, as in committee of the whole, the consid- 
l! eration of the bill from the House to raise for a 
| limited time an additional military force, and for 
| other purposes. 
| 


submitted by Mr. Houston, which were read, and 


are as follows: 


“an auxiliary volunteer corps.”? 

Seetion one, line five, 
tc to consist of” 

Section one, line ten, after the word “laws, 
the provisions of this act.” 

Section one, strike ou i 
insert: “Provided, That the volunteers composing the con- 
panies of the respective regiments afore 
‘ company officers as s00n as the said comp i } 
d; and the said officers shall thereupon be appointed in 
he same manner as hereinafter provided for the appoint- 
ment of the field officers. And the company officers and 
mon of the said regiments, respectiv: shall elect the field 
officers thereof as soon as all the con; 
shall have reached their place of rendez 

the aforesaid elections of company 
l have been certified to the President, conformably to 
ch regulations as he shall make, he shall commission the 
id officers so elected. 
| regiments, they shall be filled according to grade; and where 
t there is no officer of inferior grade to the vacancy in the 


e 


l election and appointment from the rank and file in the man- 
ner beretofore prescribed.”? 

| Section two, line two, strike out the word ‘inlistment,”? 
n and insert  serviec.?” 

Section two, line three, strike out the words to be re- 
' veeruited,”? and insert “ who shail voluntcer.’? 


Add the following sections: 
| Sno. —~. And he it further enacted, That the colonel ofeach 


E 


! regim 1 

shall consist of one adjutant, one quarterinaster, one com- 
 missary, and one paymaster, (to be taken from the sukal- 
: terns of the regiment,) and one surgeon and two assistant 


ity. 


ii Mr. HOUSTON rose and said that it had not 
l! been his desire to occupy any portion of the time 
Íi of the Senate in a discussion of the bill now under 


consideration. But, having submitted some new 


| points in bis amendments, and entertaining, the | 


| views he did in relation to the organization of the 
ii troops to be inlisted for the service of this country 
li in the war with Mexico, he felt it to be a duty in- 
ii cumbent upon him; and, in the discharge of that 
| 


i. duty, be would endeavor to give such an explana- ii 
tion of his views as it might be in his power to į 


give. The bill proposed the organization of an 
| war to a conclusion, in case proposals of peace 
‘should not be made by Mexico. Upon this sub- 
ject, he had had, since the commencement of our 
difficulties with Mexico, but one opinion, and that 
was, that peace never would be obtained by any 


ties of war in their utmost rigor. 
vet felt those calamities to the extent necessary to 
| dispose them to conclude a peace, it was fit that 
this Government should make them feel them, and 


necessities. ‘This corps, as proposed, would not 


: portion of the regular army, but as auxiliary to the 
army in the emergency which now existed. There 


regulars, and also between this corps and the mili- 
| tia and volunteers raised by calls from the several 
States. 'To create an efficient corps, it seemed to 


“him that they should be organized so that they 


= would feel that they were attached to the army of., 
` the Federal Government, and that they were not | 


' dependant upon, as receiving gheir existence from, 
ji the Executive Departments of the several States. 
The corps now im service being the regulars, as 
il created by the power which the Constitution gives 
| to Congress to raise armies and to support them, 
|! (for it was exclusively a subject for the legislation 
(i and action of Congress, and under the control of 
| the Executive of the nation,) and the militia or 
i! volunteers, who were under the control of the 
| Federal Government whilst they were in service, 
| although they derived their commissions and or- 
i ganization from their respective States, there was 
an inconvenience to the army which existed at 
this time, and it arose from the fact that there were 


The question pending was upon the amendments Í 


Section one, line four, after the word “ organized,” insert | 
after the word “ Mexico,” insert | 
» insert “and |; 
t the proviso, and, in lieu thereof, ; 


all elect their | 
shal) be fill- ; 


as of each regiment | 
And when- | 


When vacancies oceur in the said | 


f company in which it occurs, the same shall be supplied by į 


ont shall appoiutthe regimental staff; and said staff: 


their inclination would then be governed by their | 


would bea distinction between this corps and the |; 


f : A : ; 
bardly two States in the Union that appointed their 


| officers in the same way. In some States they were 
| appointed by the Legislature, and in others they 
i were elected, and elected by various modes. And 
i| it was impossible in the promotions which must 
|| take place in the army, when vacancies occur, in 
| order to preserve its organization, that those differ- 
i entmodes could respectively be preserved. In fact, 
no provision was made for filling such vacancies, 
and if promotion took place it was done only by 
the common consent of those concerned. The 
President of the United States had no authority to 
commission them, because their commissions were 
| originally derived from the Executive Departments 
of the States from which they came. Hence a 
| great difficulty occurred in preserving the organi- 
ion of the army. But if a corps were created 


zati 
by Congress, and commissioned by the Executive 
of the Federal Government, it would obviate this 
difficulty; it would answer all the purposes for 
which regulars were intended, and would consti- 
tute, in fact, regular forces. It was not the mere 
name of regulars that constituted the efficiency of 
| a corps; it was not the name of regulars that gave 
i discipline and subordination to men; it more de- 
pended upon the terms of the service in which 
they were engaged, than it did upon their name oy 
designation. 

If the object was to have an efficient corps, he 
contended that the one proposed by his amendment 
would not only be efficient, but the most efficient 
that had ever been exhibited on the face of the 
globe. They would be dissimilar from the regu- 
lars in this, that they were not composed of men 
picked up indiscriminately—men of different lan- 
guages and different habits; men not stimulated by 

atriotism, but operated on by necessity, and not 
by choice. This corps would be composed of men 
prompted by patriotism, and stimulated by chiv- 
alry—men who loved their homes, and would go 
forth to fight their country’s battles with calcula- 
‘ tions and anticipations of return; men who, enter- 
‘ing upon the service from love of their country, 
would render themselves indomitable in danger, 
- unconquerable by their adversaries, and superior 
| nat only to the harshest privations, but to all diffi- 
‘| culties and to all perils. These were the men who 
| left behind them a guarantee for their fidelity. They 
were not aliens, either by birth, habits, or educa- 
tion, They were young men, chiefly between the 
ages of thirteen and thirty-five, with athletic and 
vigorous constitations, possessing all the high quali- 
ties which distinguish soldiers of liberty, warmed 
by military enthusiasm, and capable of rendering 
most efficient service. 

More than three hundred thousand men (Mr. 

: H. said) had tendered their services under the act 
of last session, but a large portion of them had not 
| been accepted. He did not precisely understand 
i| the reason why; doubtless, however, hecause it 
i was supposed that a sufficient force was already 
ii in the field. In the regular service, where the men 
| never could be promoted from the ranks, all the 
efficiency of a corps was derived from the manner 
of its organization; there was no stimulus of hope 
' addressed to the personal ambition of the soldier; 
his efficiency was owing to the drill, and to his act- 
| ing together with his comrades. In the present 
i amendment, that objection was remedied. 
' Theamendment provided that the officers should 
| be.chosen by the men who had volunteered their 
' services to the country. So soon as ten companies 
had been mustered and collected, they were to pro- 
ceed to elect their own field officers. When this 
i had been done, and the result of the choice inti- 
| mated to the President, he would commission the 
! individuals thus chosen; and when vacancies should 
:: afterward occur, they were to be regularly filled, 
according to the grade of the officer dead, resigned, 
or removed, by the officer nextingrade. As soon 
` as the promotion from below was completed, the 
n junior officer would receive his commission—the 
President having of course been officially informed 
of the vacancy. 

Another inducement to the volunteers, which 
could not apply to regular soldiers, would be pre- 
sented by this amendment, and that was the op- 
| portunity afforded for promotion from the ranks. 
|) Here the private soldier was allowed to hope that, 
| by good conduct and deeds of noble daring, he 
|| might so distinguish himself as eventually to rise 
i| to the honor of a commission. 'Fhis amendment 
| did not allow vacancies in command to be filled, as 
they might be in the regular army, by one who 
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was an entire stranger to the men he was to com- 
mand; and the objection to being ‘overslaughed 
would be obviated. The man who had patriotically 
volunteered to engage in the service of his country 
would thus be stimulated to rise among his com- 
panions, to attract their noticeand esteem, and thus 
secure his elevation from their respect and personal 
esteem. 

No such hope as this was held up before the 
eyes of the regular soldier; he might have military 
pride and conscious valor, but he found all access 
to promotion barred against him—his elevation 
must, at best, be confined to the ranks—promotion 
stopped there, It was so found in actual experi- 
ence; for Mr. H. had been informed that out of 
the six thousand regulars who had served since 
the commencement of this war with Mexiso—and 
who had exhibited more bravery than they ?—there 
had been but two promotions from the ranks. 
Vacancies, when they occurred, were usually given 
toold and long-tried officers; and however the pri- 
vate soldier might have distinguished himself by 
acts of the highest personal bravery, he need hope 
to rise no higher than if he had simply obeyed | 
orders with mechanical regularity. The knowl- | 
edge of this was well calculated to abate the valor 
of the soldier when about to engage in some ardu- 
ous and hazardous conflict. But under the provis- 
ions of this amendment the road to promotion was 
open; it lay in fair and animating prospect in fall 
view of every chivalrous spirit; and the effect of | 
such a hope would be felt in his bosom as a stim- 
ulus of mighty power in those trying moments 
when every motive should be brought to bear that |i 
can stir the human breast, and nerve the arm in the 
extremest peril. 

But it was objected thatif thisamendment should 
be adopted, the ranks of the army would not be |} 
filled. Why, how else would they be filled? || 
Could gentlemen restrain the glowing patriotic |i 

| 
| 
ii 


ardor of three hundred thousand brave men, who 
had emulated each other in offering themselves for 
the service and defence of the country? Would 
gentlemen tell him that out of this body of three 
hundred thousand brave men it was impossible to 
obtain ten thousand as permanent auxiliaries to 
the army? He never could be made to believe it. 
A hundred thousand could be had if there was | 
need. The department would only have to choose |; 
whom they would take. The real difficulty would 
be, not to get men enough, but to select from 
among the multitude of applicants. The great 
task would be to choose so as not to give offence 
to those who must be rejected. The great morti- | 
fication would be, that out of three hundred thou- 
sand who were willing and anxious to go, only ten 
thousand could be accepted. 

It would be a painful and an invidious duty to | 
discriminate, where so many were worthy. Prob- | 
ably some rule would be adopted by which priority | 
of tender would be regarded as the general prin- | 
ciple of selection. Otherwise, it would scarce be | 
possible to prevent a feeling of deep resentment | 
toward the officer who performed the unwelcome | 

| 
lj 
1 


and responsible task. Could there be any impedi- 
ment or objection to such a mode either in the 
Senate or the War Department? Let this mode 
of organization be adopted, and before thirty days | 
from the passage of the bill the men would be on | 
their march for Mexico. They would thus antici- 
pate the sickly season, and would be in the field 
and ready to be led against the enemy long before | 
the vomito would make its appearance. 

If the appointment of the officers chosen should 
be made here, after their election by the men they i| 
were to command, it would only be necessary to : 
call on the officers, and let them organize their 
companies and regiments and be ready at once to 
march. That would be all they would have to 
do. Would any man hesitate in deciding whether 
it was best to organize these corps in the United 
States, or first to lead them to the place of action 
in Mexico? A thousand men could not be taken 
together in one body by water. They must be 
taken in separate portions. This would create 
difficulty after they got there. But if they were 
organized and officered here, all they would have 
te do there would be to rally to their headquarters 
in Mexico. But, according to the original bill, the 
Government was to say to a colonel: “ You shall 
be accepted to serve, provided you can raise a 
regiment who will serve under you.” The man 
would try to do this, and perhaps fail, and the in- 
evitable effect must be great delay; whereas, on | 


the-other plan, the Government would find. the 
corps already organized. Here must be rendez- 
vouses, and then provisions, quarters, and fuel, 
and all the expense of a recruiting rendezvous must 
be provided. On the other plan, the men would 
rendezvous at once at the headquarters of their 
regiments. If there was no previous organization 
here, it would require a delay of ninety days at 
least before these regiments could be ready to 
march. The officers must first be heard from; then 
they would perhaps report that they had collected 
one company in one county and another company 
in another, and when all these reports were in, 
and the companies collected, then, and not till then, 
would the colonel get hiscommission. But, under 
the amendment he proposed, the corps would all 
be ready organized, their services would have been 
tendered, and all the Government would have to 
do would be to commission the officers, and tell 
them to go. 

Mr. H. said that gentleman should remember 
that it was not the mere fact of having inlisted 
which gave acharm to a soldier or to an officer: 
it was that he was a soldier or an officer in the 
army of the United States. The mere form of 
inlistment that could convert a citizen into a sol- 
dicr—engagement to serve and subsequent. discip- 
line and training—would not only convert him into 
a soldier, but make the volunteer equal toa regular. 
The citizen entered on his military career with a 
constitution unimpaired by previous dissipation 
and dissolute habits; he had a degree of intelli- 


; gence, sprightliness, and aptitude to learn, which, 


under some six weeks’ discipline, would make him 
equal to any soldier that ever entered a field. It 
was intelligence and habit that made the regular: 
it was heart that made the volunteer; and it was 


This plan would raise a force immediately. It 
would meet the wishes of those who had volun- 


| head that made the commander. 


j teered for the war; they were already organized. 


All they would have to do would be to march to 
their rendezvous and then forthwith ship for Mexi- 


co, and there they would at once present them- | 
| selves an organized force, all ready for action on 
, the enemy’s soil. 


But if the original bill should be adopted, delay 
was inevitable. And, besides this, the officers 
who were authorized to raise regiments and failed 


: to succeed, would then come to Congress and bring 
- in their accounts for their expenses in the attempt. 


Hundreds of thousands of dollars would be de- 
manded in the way of reimbursement. 

If these men were mere expectants of office, 
they did not deserve to command men who had 
volunteered to serve the country: they did not de- 
serve to be placed over the head of those who had 
freely pledged themselves to vindicate the national 
honor, to the utter exclusion of all selfish ambition 
on their part. To his plan there could not possi- 
bly be any objection. But he did see insuper- 
able objections to the original plan as proposed by 


this bill. Why, here were six hundred officers to ; 


be created for the command of these ten thousand 
men. Suppose their appointment should be left to 
the Executive: what would be the result? 
any man believe that all the houses in Washington 
would be sufficient to contain the applicants who 
would come into this District like a deluge? They 
would not get shelter to caver them. AH the offi- 
cers of the Government would be tasked and ha- 
rassed to read the multitude of letters of applica- 
tion and recommendation that would be presented. 
How could the Executive weigh the merits of that 
vast crowd who would be asking to'be made offi- 
cers, from a colonel down to a second and third 
lieutenant? It would be an overwhelming task 
for any man to attempt, even physically, to say 
nothing of it in any other view. No; the only 
way to get a force into the field in any reasonable 
time would be to recognise the organization already 
made. Hence he contended that the amendment 
ought to be adopted, if only in justice to the de- 
partment. The labor was already performed, and 
it only wanted the recognition of the Government, 


Tn an important emergency it would not do for | 


this Government to rely upon the regular army. 


It was not in contemplation of the framers of the | 


Constitution that a regular army should be main- 


| tained in time of peace at the expense of the peo- 


ple, when it would be without either efficiency or 


utility. There was indeed a necessity for main- | 
| taining a sufficient force to protect our arsenals and 


depéts of munitions; and we ought to have sucha 


Did | 


regular force as should serve for a nucleus around 
which a force of another description. might. be dol» 
lected; but it was on the citizens of the country 
that we must rely either for repelling invasion : or 
for the prosecution of a war of invasion into the 
territories of another ration. There were sixteen 
thousand regulars now authorized by law, of 
which number not more than eight thousand. had 
as yet been actually inlisted.. The work of rés 
cruiting had been intrusted to intelligent and active: 
officers, and yet he was warranted in saying that 
not more than two thousand eight hundred men 
had been obtained within the last year. 

But supposing the Government should start the 
whole of the six hundred officers authorized in the 
original bill, and send them among those who had 
volunteered their services to recruit them as regu- 
lars, would they not spurn the proposal? He did 
not say that they ought to spurn it, but he most 
decidedly believed that such would be found the 
i fact. And why? Such had heretofore been the 
| character of the rank and file of our.regular sol- 
diers, that a citizen possessing any respectability 
of character and standing in society feels, by enter- 
ing as a common soldier, that he has lost caste.in 
the community. Even in the war of 1813, when 
i the recruit received a very high bounty, both in 
| money and land, such was the influence of this 
| feeling, that it required a strong will anda spirit 
| of hardihood and daring to induce a man coming 
from the bosom of respectable family connexions 
to inlist. In fact, a young man was considered by 
his friends as in a great degree thrown away who 
did so. He was cutoff from his family, and occu- 
pied a degraded rank, until, by some daring deed 
of valor, he obtained promotion, and was thus re- 
stored to his former standing. This had ever been 
the case, and it would be so again. The man who 
inlisted in the ranks of the regular army would find 
; himself a doomed man—doomed toa long and hape+ 
less servitude, with the door effectually closed upon 
' him to all promotion. Yet there was an attempt 
to raise a corps of this description in preference to 
| volunteers, and thus to disappoint the hopes of 
| men who panted to be Jed against the enemy. The 
emergency of our affairs required instant effort: it 
: demanded a force that could be immediately raised 
| and organized. Who so proper to be employed as 
i those who had voluntarily proffered their services 
to the country; who were already marshalled for 
| the field and eager to march, and who wanted only 
| the opportunity to prove that it would be their joy 
‘and pride to vindicate, by their prowess, their. 

: country’s cause? There were men who would act 

| in the face of an enemy with the remembrance 

| deep in their hearts that they were acting also in 

| sight of family and friends. What stimulus was 

i like this to breathe patriotic ardor into the heart of 
|a brave man? The heart that responded to the 

| throb of affection was the heart that would beat 
high upon the battlefield with the fond remem- 
brance of home and kindred, and with the noble» 
resolution so to act in the presence of their foes, 
as to secure that hearty welcome at home, which 
was a soldier’s reward. This corps, he was well 

| assured, would meet all the expectations of their 

|| country. The road to honorable distinction would 

| be open before them, and they would be held to- 

! gether by sympathies which voluntary service alone 
could create, and which would Jead them to main- 

i tain the honor of the corps in the lowering front of 

| battle and in every path of peril. 

The reason why it was proposed, in one of the 

; sections of this bill, that colonels should select their 

i own staff, was, that the persons likely to compose 

i it would be taken from young men in the army, of 
| education, talent, and genius; many of them from 
ii highly respectable families; many of them in pros 
i fessional life, especially such as came from our 
‘largecities. The colonel oughtto have theauthority 
| to select persons of this character, either from his 
li own subalterns, or from the rank and file. From 
i among these he would choose his quartermaster, 
| his adjutant, his commissary, his paymaster. He 
|, would have the opportunity of taking young men 
of clerical accuracy and neatness, and such as 
| would entitle themselves, by their moral worth, to 
| his regard and confidence, and his relative situation 
| would afford him the best opportunity of discern- 
| ing their personal characteristics and qualifications. 
i| In this way he would be in no danger of having 
‘men under him who would betray him, but he 
could count on those who would sustain him by 
faithfully discharging their duty. How could 


i 


i 
il 
t 
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our department here determine on the propriety |! of their profession and of the cause for which they || they were fully worthy of the confidence of their 
of these appointments as well as the colonel? What || went to battle. 2 . fellow-citizens. They would show the world that 
would most necessarily be the means by which There was other evidence which might be re- || volunteers could endure hardships as good sol- 
it was to judge? The recommendation of members |! ferred to in support of the same view. Instances || diers; that they were no carpet knights—no holy- 
of Congress; made by them, too, at second or || might be quoted where the fate of nations hung on day soldiers; but, having from choice relinquished 
third-hand. Was this as good a channel of infor- || the volunteer service, and where they behaved with i| the sweets of homebred ease for the hazards of 
mation as the personal Knowledge of the officer || unflinching bravery in hours of the extremest || the camp and of the battle-field, they would return 
who was to command them in the field? Could jj peril. Need he refer to the siege of Monterey? || to their families with the glory and renown of good 
the President or his Secretary form as just an || Could any man name that place and then speak || soldiers. : 
opinion, either in regard to the staf or the line || about distrusting volunteers? Who could have Mr. ALLEN rose and said, he had an amend- 
of the army, as the colonel could? He could || exhibited more indomitable courage then did those |} ment which he desired to offer as a substitute for 
not believe it. This amendment was founded on |i advancing columns? They pushed forward, and | the amendment of the Senator from Texas, which 
such a conviction, and intended to produce this || were cut down in numbers, but still continued to || he intended to come in as a final section to the bill 
effect. Supposing the colonel should be autho- | advance with unflinching valor. And these, too, under consideration. 
rized to select the surgeons of his regiment, where | were men who never had known regular service. The Secretary read the amendment for infor- 
would he go to make his selection? There were || Yet they did all that could have been demanded at || mation. 
to be thirty surgeons and assistant surgeons for || the hands of the oldest veteran soldiers of the line || Mr. ALLEN said the Senate would perceive 
these ten thousand men—not a large number con- ii in any service. i| that if this amendment prevailed, they would ac- 
sidering the nature of the climate in which the What was it that made the only difference be- || complish the object of the Senator from Texas, by 
| 
| 


troops were to serve. He would probably have || tween volunteers and regulars? Tt was nothing || augmenting the volunteer force which the Presi- 
recruits under his command from several counties, |! but discipline. But when volunteers, as was pro- || dent was now authorized to call out, and, at the 
in each of which there were a number of physi- !| posed in this bill, were made a permanent attach- || same time, furnish the President with that descrip- 
cians of reputation. Would he not naturally select || ment to the army, how long would it be before tion of force which, he informs us, the exigencies 
such of these as he was personally acquainted | active, intelligent young men, taken from reputa- | of the service require. 
with? And how important would it not be to the |! ble families, would learn both discipline and subor- ‘| Mr. R. JOHNSON. Is the amendment of the 
health and safety of the men that such a selection dination? The excellence and efficiency of regu- || Senator from Ohio a substitute for the amendment 
should be made; because the physician taken from j| lars was derived from their perfect discipline. || of the Senator from Texas? 
their own vicinity, and personally acquainted with |} They became a mass of mechanism, systematical || Mr. ALLEN. I contemplate offering it as a 
many of the families from which they came, and | in their movements, and promptly and certainly || substitute, to come in as an additional section to 
with many of themselves too, would be in better || obeying the will of the commanding mind which | the original bill; and it will present the question, 
circumstances to sympathize with them in their || animated them. But when it became necessary to || whether, under any circumstances, or in any con 
afflictions, and more ready to do all in his power drive a retreating enemy, volunteers were to be || tingency, we will furnish that description of force 
to relieve them. A surgeon so situated would not || preferred to regulars, inasmuch as they were more |! called regulars, which the Executive has asked. 
act merely from a sense of duty, but from feelings || eager in spirit and less encumbered or enfeebled. That, then, will be the question before the Senate. 
of kindness and of personal friendship: How || Again: He regarded volunteers as far more || Now, Mr. President, I do not intend to delay 
much fitter would he he for his official duty than a || suited to the character of our nation and the genius || the final action of the Senate upon this bill by pro- 
total stranger appointed by the Government? Ifa || of our Government and institutions than regulars. || tracting the debate;!but I must say, looking at 
corps were inlisted from New York, would any || The original bill was a perfect anomaly in its || home and abroad, viewing the state of our public 
man of sense think of selecting their physician || shape: it went, in effect, to raise a corps of regu- || affairs, it seems to me high time that the Congress 
from New Orleans? Or would a man from New lars out of a body of militia. There was to be ‘| of the United States should have done something 
England be well calculated to serve with a regi- |! no inlistment, no oath; but somebody must go to || by which the people of this nation, the army now 
ment from the interior of Missouri? Would you || them and ask them, for fear they should come of || in Mexico, and exico herself, should understand 
take a physician who was perfectly ignorant of || themselves. They were not regulars. Why? |! what is intended, whether it is intended to prose- 
the constitutions or former habits of the soldiers, || Because they were to be discharged at the end of || cute this war like a powerful nation, or let it 
or of the region from which they came? Surely || the war. They were not regulars in fact, but || dwindle away dishonorably.. 
not, There was a fitness, a humanity in allowing || they bore the name. And for what was that || Sir, the Constitution of the United States autho- 
the officer to select those who would most possess |; name retained? Only to encumber the depart- il rizes Congress to declare war; and after the dec- 
their confidence. Tf it was permitted him to refer || ment with the appointment of a host of officers, || laration is made, that same Constitution imposes 
to experience in this matter, his own (which had when the volunteer corps were already organized, || upon the President the. responsibility of the con- 
been very small) fully corroborated every position and had only to receive marching orders. duct of the war. Itis a responsibility which de- 
he had taken. ; ; He was as much opposed to democracy in an | pends on no wish or volition of the President. It 
Yo say that men would not discharge the duties |; army as any man possibly could be, and to mob- Í| is a responsibility which he can neither increase 
of soldiers because they were not called regulars, || Ocracy too. But, after the organization of a vol- |! nor diminish. ¢ It is a high constitutional responsi- 
was surely absurd. The name of regulars did not i| unteer corps had once taken place; after the wishes i! bility, which is imposed by the fundamental law 
change the men, unless it was to associate them of the men had been met and their hopes gratified, li of the land, and sanctioned and made more im- 
with a disgusting idea. || being contented at the outset they would continue || perative by the official oath which he has taken. 
But it was said that regulars were more suitable ij contented all through the term of service. There || There can be no responsibility on the Chief Magis- 
for these regiments, because volunteers could not || would be no new elections, for the bill provides i| trate higher or more delicate. It is not a respon- 
be relied on. He should not descant on this idea, for promotions by regular grade. But, under the || sibility ‘In which the other departments of the 
but look at the material of the regular army. Men || original bill, the President might, through inad- || Government can participate with the Executive. 
picked up here and there, of dissolute character, || vertence or misinformation, or other accidental || ‘There is, then, no responsibility in which the other 
-and degraded by every vice; men who marched to || cause, happen to appoint to an important com- l| departments of the Government should sympathize 
the drum head as the last resort, perhaps to es- |! mand one of the lowest subalterns. Such a course || with the Executive more than in his responsibility 
cape from their creditors, or to obtain a bare sup- |) could not but do much harm. | for the conduct of a foreign war. And, sir, I un- 
port, Such was not the material of which the |} Every provision in the amendment, or substitu- || dertake to predict, from. my knowledge of the 
auxiliary army of Texas was composed. They i, ted bill, was made to come as near to the character || American heart, that the delays, that the procras- 
were to be trusted in all circumstances. There || and spirit of our institutions as could with propri- || tinations, that the hesitation, which have been 
was no want in regard to men like these. From |; ety be done. It was often said, and reéchoed from || manifested in this war, will create a sympathy— 
the commencement of the Revolution to the very |; one side of that chamber to the other, that the mi- |; and a powerful sympathy—in behalf of the Presi- 
last acts of that eventful history they had sustained |; litia are the great bulwark for the defence of this || dent. It will show itself, when we shall have re- 
the credit of their flag, and fully proved that a citi- | country. He believed it. But to give them orga- || turned to the body of the people. I know of whom 
zen soldiery knew how to fight and bravely to |! nization and a permanent service would not render |! I speak, when I speak about the people. I know 
defend the liberty of their country. | them less so. Thus organized, they would be pre- ‘how they feel at this moment throughout the 
How had it been in the Jast war? Let gentle- [i pared to act in harmony with the regular army. |i leneth and breadth of this land, in regard to the 
men who doubled whether volunteers could be |; It did not blend the two descriptions of force to- | prosecution of this Mexican war. I know they 
safely relied on, go to the Thames, where the |, gether, but it united them in a concert of action. |! feel that Congress has not enabled the Executive 
! to infuse that energy into this war, which the exi- 
gencies of the public service, and the welfare of the 


Kentucky troops proved their valor, and where |; À force of this description would as much consti- | 
: i | 
Hias " 3 . 4 i e $ a 2 i N 
of the American arms. Let them go to Sackett’s | Congress had the same power to create both. i nation, require. 
i 
i 
| 


the Ohio volunteers so nobly sustained the honor |; tute a part of the army as the regular troops. | 
Harbor, where our soldiers were led by a militia || In concluding, he observed that he could not! Mr. President, all this hesitation here—all this 
general, and they would find there the volunteers. i believe but that every objection which lay against i delay in the passage of this bill—all this with- 
Let them go either to the West or to the South. i| the former bill was fully met by the substitute he || holding of that description of force which the Ex- 
Let them look at the army in Tennessee, that glo- vad prepared, and he believed it to be more com- ! ectitive, under his oath and the responsibilities of 
rious army which met the fanatical savage Creeks: || plete in its details than any which had been before : his station tells you the public safety requires— 
they were volunteers. To be sure there was one || offered. Il this, sir, is too well calculated to produce the 
battalion of militia somewhat dissatisfied, and \| When we took a view of the connexion of the i| impression, both at home and in Mexico, that this 
some of them returned home. But all the rest of f army with our citizens, he thought it would take i| war is to go limping along, till it dies out itself. In 
the entire army were volunteers, with the excep- ;; bat a little time to organize our citizens for a state ‘such a condition of things, can the United States 
tion of a single battalion of regulars; yet they || of war, and prepare them for the battle-field and l! have peace with Mexico? Sir, there are no treaties 
sustained themselves nobly in that war. How was / all the hardships and privations of the camp; and || now existing between the two countries. A state 
; when they should have honorably discharged the 1 of war annihilates all existing treaties. Nothing, 


it at New Orleans? Did not the volunteers nobly 
sustain themselves? True, there were a few regu- |, duty they owed to the country, they would return ‘| sir, can produce a treaty of peace that will stand 
lars associated with them; but the officers and the | to the walks of private life with credit, and the | for forty-eight hours but an overwhelming force at 
men behaved ina manner well worthy of the honor |; pleasing consciousness of having given proof that | the capital of Mexico. Until a great public exi- 
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gency has made it manifest to the Mexican people 
that there is no alternative left to them—until they 
see our armies in their capital, and become con- 
vinced that they must subscribe to our terms, or 
become denationalized, there will be no peace. 
When that state of things is brought about, the 
party ip power in Mexico will be able to make a 

eace. f But a peace while our armies are seven 
[andred miles from their capital, will not last forty- 
eight hours, for a faction out of doors will rise up 
and charge the party making a treaty of peace with 
having sold their country, and they will turn it 
out and again make war on us, Sir, there is no 
alternative but to make war on the Mexican capi- 
tal. That alone will produce a peace. J Create an 
exigency there that shall be palpably apparent to 
all parties in Mexico, and that will justify the ru- 
Jing authorities there in signing a treaty of peace 
such as we want. It is such a state of war only, 
that will produce such a result. If the Govern- 
ment of Mexico were as solid as the most substan- 
tial thrones in Europe, we should have a far better 
chance of getting an enduring peace than we can 
have as it is. ‘The very fact that the Govern- 


ment of Mexico is in a perpetual state of revo- | 


lution, renders it utterly, absolutely impossible 
that we can get a peace that will endure for one 
hour without stacking our arms in the capital of 
their country. 

# Mr. President, I am for giving the Executive, 
in virtue of the great responsibility resting upon 
him, and as the head of our army and navy, and 
as the director of this war, all the men and money, 
and every description of force for which he may 
ask within the pale of reason, and under the high 
sanctions of his oath. # I would say to the Presi- 
dent, if you make thisapplication on your respon- 


sibilities as Chief Magistrate of this country, I | 


will give the foree you ask, and you can recruit 
one regiment or two regiments as they may be 
required, and then stop, at your own discretion. 
Under the act of 13th May, 1846, he has power to 
call out the entire military force of the country— 
the whole militia for six months. He has an ad- 
ditional power to accept a part of the militia to the 
extent of fifty thousand men for the term of one 
year or during the war. . He has exercised but one 
-of these powers—that is by calling out thè volun- 


teer force, because, on the first call, swarms of brave | 


hearts presented themselves to cluster around the 
standard of the country. The struggle was not to 
obtain, but to keep out, alarge portion of those who 
presented themselves to enter into the service of 
the country. I believe the whole number yet called 
into service is something like thirty thousand men, 
leaving a margin of twenty thousand men whom 
the President, by the act of the 13th May, 1846, is 


at any moment at liberty to invite into the public | 


service. Well, he asks Congress to give him an 
additional power to increase another branch of the 

ublic force of the country—the regular army. 

et me here say, sir, that if I had had the direc- 
tion of this war, I should not have asked for this 
power, 
thousand volunteers the day succeeding that on 
which this bill of the 13th May last was passed. 
The President, however, has his own judgment. 
He knows more about the exigencies and wants 
of the public service than I can possibly do. And 
under the circumstances in which he is placed, he 
asks for authority, not to create a force of ten 
thousand men, but to call out that force if the 
future exigencies of the service require it. Well, 
sir, I have no objection to give him the discretion 
to call out that force; and in order to show the 
Senator from Texas that I am quite as much dis- 
posed to augment the volunteer force as he can be, 

propose to give the President additional power 
regarding the volunteer force, to the extent of ten 
thousand men. Sir, I will give him both; though, 
by my motion, I now do not present the alterna- 
tive whether-we will increase the regular or volun- 
teer force, but whether the regular force shall be 
increased at all. 

Mr. J. K. Warxer, appeared below the bar 
with a message in writing from the President of 
the United States, and Mr. ALLEN gave way for 
its reception, 

Mr. ALLEN resumed, Sir, I shall not violate 
the pledge I gave by making a long speech; I will 
therefore content myself with what I have said, 
and submit my proposition. 

The Secrerary again read Mr. ALLEN’S 
proposition. 


{ would have called out at least forty | 


i 


| Mr. MANGUM.. Isitin order now? 

| The PRESIDENT. It is not now in order. 

i Mr. CRITTENDEN moved an amendment to 
| the amendment of the Senator from Texas, by stri- 
| king cut the words which make the field officers 
i elective. He said the effect of his amendment 
i would be clearly understood, inasmuch as it would 
| leave the officers to whom it referred to be appoint- 
| ed by the President. 

| He-had contemplated, that, if this war was con- 


1i 
i 


i 


t 
t 
i 


i; and aspect it had now assumed, an increase of the 
| army of the United States would become necessary, 
i! as the only sort of force calculated to enable the 
| Government to carry on the war. The Président 
l had asked for such an increase of force, and he 
‘should vote to grant a force pretty much of the 
!! character which the President had asked for, on 


ii the general principle which he throughout had | 


li cherished, of granting all the men and money the 
i! President might deem necessary, and hold the 
|| President responsible for the use of the money and 
| the general conduct of the war. He was content, : 
however, so far to accommodate his views to the j 


troops, when organized, to elect their company 
-officers. They would be raised in the same vicin- 
‘ity, and would be acquainted with each other; but 
| he feared that it would be very different in relation 
: to the field officers. They were to be elected when 


| from different parts of a widely-extended State, or 
it might be, of several States, and therefore would 
be unacquainted with the qualifications of the offi- 
cers, And again, when were they to hold this 
election? How were they to hold it? 
to preside at it? Who was to stand responsible to 
the public for the fair expression of the voice of the 
soldiers? 

But this was not his main objection. They were ! 
to elect as soon as they came together. Well, they 
would then be ignorant mainly of the character of | 
the men proposed as field officers. They would 
then have to choose in the dark—without Informa- | 
tion. A great many of them would be just as in- 
competent to judge of the proper qualifications of 
l a colonel as they would of a keeper of an observa- 
tory or a manager of the Smithsonian legacy. But 
| that was not his utmost objection, nor his chief 
| objection. How long would they ällow for the 
canvass? To canvass, the candidates for the offi- 
ces of colonel, major, &c., would have to go round 
among the taverns, and to this and that grocery. 
How long, then, should they have for an exhibi- 
tion of their military character?) And how much 
time to indoctrinate the raw troops in the science 
of electioneering ? 

How long had it been since the idea of convert- 
ing the camp into hustings and the soldiers into | 
electors had sprung up in this land? He had 
thought amongst the necessary evils of war was 
that despotic system of government which required 
subordination, to guard society against the licen- 
tiousness of men with arms in their hands. To 
allow the system now proposed to be carried fur- 
ther than to elect their company officers, was to 
introduce a system particularly incongruous in the 
military service. It was the pride of the soldier to | 
be commanded and to obey. That was the very 


i tinued, and assumed anything like the serious form | 


more experienced views of the Senator from Texas, | 
by deviating so far in this respect as to permit the | 
\\ sinister purposes. 


i the companies rendezvoused. They would come j| 


Who was | 


terrible scourge that was ever permitted amon 
men. Why, he repeated, not carry out the goo 

|| principle to that result? i : oe 
i- But while they talked of the danger of a stand- 
ing army, why would they render it a thousand 
times more dangerous by infusing into it insubor- 
ii dination and disorder? And where was it to stop 
ji when it was carried to the length now proposed? 
What had they seen in other countries? They 
j had seen pretorian guards holding elections; and 
they had seen Emperors issuing from the camp of 
| pretorian guards and borne to the thrones of kings: 
It was this which made our forefathers jealous of 
standing armies. However, he apprehended no 
such consequence here, thank God. No man had 
more confidence in their intelligence and worth, 
and all that makes men valuable as citizens or as 
soldiers; but he would not train them up in wrong. 
| He did not wish to set an example which would 
lead to fatal consequences in worse times. than 
these. Bad examples always ‘have their com- 
| mencement in good times, when confidence in the 
present good order of things puts us off our guard, 
and sends us to sleepin our security. But they 
rise up afterwards in judgment, and form excuses 
and apologies for sinister measures adopted for 
Let us be on our guard. Let 
us not force upon these men duties which they are 
i| unable to discharge for want of the necessary 
knowledge and information of the individuals who 
may be presented to them for their selection, He 
feared it would be calculated to lead toa relaxation 
of subordination for the candidates to go from 
camp to camp to electioneer, and little parties would 
be made up in favor of one and another, Sucha 
system would lead toa fierce contention: and what 
would be the result of it? One party or the other 
would finally succeed; and what was to be said of 
the vanquished party? Would they be disposed 
to see in a major or colonel, a commander who 
would equally favor every man under his command, 
exercising not only a military authority, but a 
parental care overall? How long would it be be- 
fore the feelings engendered at an election would 
subside? And when they had subsided, how long 
would it be before this popular candidate for a col- 
oneley—how long would it be before he who was 
just now bowing to and soliciting the votes of 
these very men whom he was afterwards called 
upon to command, would be qualified to throw off 
the restraint which such a proceeding would create, 
|| and command them in the true military spirit ac- 
i cording to his commission? 

These higher officers are, to some extent, repre- _ 
sentatives of the whole country, and all were inter- 
ested in their acts. It was not a matter of concern 
alone: to the identical men that compose the com» 
panies or regiments. It was a matter of common 
concern—it was a matter affecting the fate of war 
and the fate of nations. It was, therefore, upon 
every consideration, a matter of great natignal con- 
cern. He did not wish to enlarge upon this sub- 
ject. But he could not but think that the best and 
more expedient course was, not to force on the 
soldiers, unasked, unsolicited, the performance of 
a duty for which they could not possess the requi~ 
i site information of the qualities of the candidates 
from whom they would have to select, and which 
promised no earthly advantage. 

Mr. HOUSTON was very sorry he should have 


M 


life and strength of the service. But now it seemed | 
the policy was to subvert atid invert the customary | 
order of things. Instead of subordination in camp, | 
they were to have the army converted into a little | 
democracy, like that of Athens. Instead of order 
and subordination, they weresto have all the 
license, turbulence, and tumult of an election going 
on. And gentlemen who advocate this, do so on 
| the supposition that they are acting on principle— 
| the principle of free awd popular government—and 
| that good and true*principles will work well every- 
i where. He asked the advocates of this new doc- į 
i trine to tell him, then, why it was that they cur- 


| 
i 


cardinal principle, always to be respected, was it | 
: not extended to the brigadier general? Why was ' 
| not he elected when the army got together? And | 
why not let this good principle work out its results 
in the election of a major general? Were gentle- 
men prepared to go that length? If they were, 
what was a camp? Where was obedience to 


| life and soul of all military action and all military 
|l life? without which an army must be the most 


if 
t tl ‘| the idea could be. 
| tailed that principle at all? Why, if it was a; 


orders—unquestioning obedience—which was the ; 


| been so unfortunate as not to have made his views 
and intentions intelligible to the honorable gentle- 
| man from Kentucky. He assured the honorable 
| Senator that no member of this body entertained 
| a greater abhorrence and dread of disorganization 
i in a military force than he did. And the course 
which he proposed appeared to him free from all 
the objections which the honorable gentleman had 
| been pleased to make to it. He did. not propose, 
i and he expressly so said, as he- understood him- 
_ self, to carry into the army of Texas the practice 
| of elections. It was as foreign from his view as 
| He proposed that the troops 
should be organized in the community where they 
; were raised, or that those should be taken that 
i were already organized, with a perfect understand- 
ing of the character of the officers whom they had 
selected; and not to elect officers in the army, for 
by the plan suggested by the amendment which 


i! he proposed, elections in the army would be obvi- 
‘ated entirely by promotions according to grade, 


excepting the very subordinate officers of compa- 
i! nies. ‘There was not, then, to be afforded to can- 
ij didates for coloneicies the opportunity to canvass 
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the men, and to tempt them into grog-shops. His 
plan would be to exclude all liquor and treating 
from the army. He was aware that liquor had 
caused a greater. mortality in Texas than the can- 
non of the enemy. And he was the last person 
to encourage disorganization, or recommend any 
measure that would have a tendency towards it. 
He apprehended no difficulty, then, in the course 
he recommended. If there were not a sufficient 
number of companies organized that had already 
tendered their services by brigades to the Execu- 
tive, it would be a very easy matter to rendezvous |) 
the companies at some point anterior to marching 
to Mexico, organize them there, and let them ar- 
rive on the soil of Mexico ready organized. Such | 
was the organization of troops we have had in the 
field that have acquired immortal honor. — This 
was the course pursued by the Mississippi regi- |, 
ments. Davisand McClung, who did all that men ; 
could do, and whose commands were almost anni- | 
hilated at Monterey, were elected by the compa- 
nies. One of those officers vacated his seat in the 
other House of Congress, and at the call of the 
volunteers became their leader. The other was 
known to them at home as a gallant and distin- | 
guished man, and him they elevated over them by | 
election. The last troops that marched to Mexico | 
were organized at Pittsburg, and there they elected | 
their field officers, when they were formed into | 
regiments. It was therefore no innovation on any | 
rule established in the United States. It was a | 
rule by which we have been governed for thirty || 
years to his certain knowledge. Jackson, in the 

first place, was so elected, and several of his officers | 


| 
i 


the Constitution referring to the subject, proceeded. 
For the several companies to elect their own offi- 


cers seemed to him directly contrary to the Consti- | 


tution. It took from the President a prerogative 


which the Constitution gave him. ‘They all felt | 


the crisis in which they were placed. He had not 
heard a sentiment advanced by any gentleman on 
the other side of the Chamber which was not hon- 
orable to the speaker. They were all anxious for 
the welfare of the country. He was well aware 
that they ought to look around. He did not won- 
der at the discussion or deliberation which had 


| taken place. The lastad vices from Mexico brought 
intelligence of one of the most singular scenes ex- | 


hibited in the record of the nation. It told them 


i! of a perseverance belonging to the Spanish charac- | 
Their President had taken an oath that: 
he would not treat with this country while our | 
troops were upon one foot of Mexican soil, Iti 


ter alone. 


more efficient soldiers; not that the volunteers 
| were inefficient in the day of battle. Every mar 
knew, who knew the volunteers, that there was 
i| no corps of them that would not follow the 
standard of their country, and uphold it boldly 
on the field of battle. This campaign had shown 
it. This campaign had shown that, in the deadliest 
| of the shock, they had borne the standard of their 
country proudly and aloft. He would say that 
|| the very honor their country had acquired by their 
recent victories was, to him, a full compensation 
for every dollar they had expended. None regret- 
i| ted the expense more than he; but, measured b 

ii dollars and cents, he would repeat, they had dallar 
‘| fordollar. They were unknown to Europe before. 
A half century had almost passed away since the 
prowess of the nation had been shown. Europe 
and the civilized world had forgotten them, They 
saw a great nation—their keels ploughing ever 


wave—their ships at every port. Forgotten! ay! 
at the first tap of the drum—the first sound of the 
bagle—what was the effect? The Government 
had not to summon men to the field; they had more 
than enough. They told them to stay at home: 
they did not want them. It was absolutely the 


showed what they had to contend with. They H 
should therefore address themselves to the shock, || 
and make all the arrangements necessary to carry |! 
on the war to a successful termination; unless it |! 
be—and he trusted there were very few who were | 
prepared to abandon the war—sitting down as they || 


were elected by volunteers, and served, and their 
service continucd, till after the battle of New Or- i 
leans. i 
Mr. R. JOHNSON. Was that under any law | 
of the United States? l 
Mr. HOUSTON. It was done by common con- 
sent, and not by any law of the United States. | 
But he now proposed that these regiments should 
be so organized under a law of the United States, 
to obviate all objections, and to prevent the camp 
being made an electioneering arena. He wished 
the troops to be organized when they arrived at 
the theatre of war, and from that circumstance to 
derive thcir efficiency; and not to have the colonels 
going about treating the men in grog-shops. He 
proposed that it should be done on the mustering 
of the men, who had associated themselves and |: 
voluntarily enrolled themselves with a view to! 
service during the war; that the elections should 
take place in moments of soberness at home, when 
the men about to engage in an enterprise feel that | 
organization will enable them to give character to | 
their enterprise, and sustain themselves before the 
enemy. They will select men in whom they have | 
confidence at home, where they have opportuni- | 
ties to know the characters of the various aspi- | 
rants. And after that election all elections for col- | 
onel will terminate, and the promotions will be | 
according to grade to supply deficiences in higher | 
yanks of the army; and thus they would be per- | 
fectly satisfied when they left their homes. God | 
forbid that he should do anything to convert the | 
army Into a mob, or even a pretorian band or | 
cohort; but though he expected to see no imperial | 
i 

t 

| 


| 
i 


ji 


majesty in this Capitol, he should do all in his power 
to sustain such measures as would support the im- 
perial majesty of the Constitution. He advocated | 
this plan, because he conceived it to be the best. '| 
The President, if the appointments were left with `| 
him, would have to appoint some forty field of- | 
cers, with whom he was totally unacquainted, and | 
therefore he must rely on information which he f 
could obtain elsewhere. . But the volunteers them- |! 
selves, who are men of intelligence, would appoint || 
men in whom they could confide from a knowledge || 
of the men themselyes. Those who have already |} 
been so appointed are men of other attractions |) 
than those they could afford in grog-shops. They | 
are men of intelligence and character. Would | 
they, then, he asked, disappoint the hopes of fifty | 
thousand volunteers? Or would they place men | 
over these volunteers who were strangers to them; | 
and, in consequence, the officers and menwould en- , 
tertain no respect for each other? He in sistedthat | 
every encouragement should be given to the volun- | 
teers, and hence he offered and pressed his amend- | 
ment. 
Mr. CASS remarked that there were two courses 
for completing the organization of the army pre- 
sented to them; and after reading an extract from 


| ent from the one which he would approve. 
| (Mr. C.) would grant a bounty to the soldiers; 


rose Op ith all the wrongs which they had suffered 
from i 


to the President. 


power, 


the Executive of the nation on that point. He 
had experience to guide him. He knew what the 
country required—what forces were necessary. 
He had informed them of it. 
reasonable confidence in the discretion of the Exec- 


utive—in the experience of the Administration— į 
should lead them to vote for the measures the Presi- | 


dent had called for, unless there was some reason- 
able objection. He saw none. 

My. Ü. could not approve of the course pointed 
out by the Senator from Texas. His own expe- 
rience was exactly the reverse. For that honorable 
gentleman, whose experience in the service of his 
country had putimperishable laurels upon his brow, 
no man who heard him had a higher respect than 
himself. 


Then they called for twenty regi- 
ments of regular troops. To the colonel in Ohio, 
as he remembered, they said: ‘“ There is a blank 


| piece of paper; go to men of talent and enterprise; 
men in whom the public have confidence—select || 


A to be a captain, and say to him, ‘if you will 
produce fifty men within two months, you shall 


havea commission.’ Then let A go to Band say, | 
8 ys 


‘ raise fifteen or twenty men, and you shall be lieu- 
tenant; ” and so with others. In that way a regi- 
iment was raised in two months. 
went around and selected an officer. 


They did not voluntarily throw away the power. 
They found men of character, who raised such 


men as crossed the lake with Harrison, and went | 


on and completed the war. Now, where was the 
difficulty? He did not know what course they 
would adopt when they had passed the bill; but he 


had no doubt the Administration would adopt the : 


best course—a course that did not cause unneces- 
sary delays. Let him be allowed to mention one 
fact for the consideration of the honorable Senator 
from Texas. The pecuniary motive which he 
proposed to offer for inlistments, was quite ee 

e 


| and he understood from the gentleman from Mis- 


souri—the chairman of the Military Committee— 


exico unatoned for, after an immense ex- | 
penditure of blood and treasure. He did not believe | 
there were many prepared to ad vocate such a course. | 
As had been well said by the gentleman from Ohio, ! 
the constitutional management of the war belonged #! 
Congress could neither give him | 
the power to carry on the war, nor control that | 
As to the method in which it was to be ; 
carried on, whether by sea or land, it seemed to | 
him a reasonable confidence should be placed in | 


It did seem that a: 


. But let him tell that gentleman that their | 
| course in 1813 was different from the one which , 
| he proposed. 


Those colonels |: 
It was: 
confidently—properly given—properly exercised. | 


duty of the Government to stay the ardor of the 
citizens. They could not take a tithe of those who 
volunteered their services. A prouder spectacle 
was never exhibited since men were congregated 
together in civilized societies; a spectacle most - 
clearly prophetic for the stability of the republic. 
He had nothing to say about monarchical govern- 
ments. Let Europe have them; but ours is the 
government for us—a government in which the 
property and rights of citizens were sacred; and it 
was now shown that in time of war it was equal to 
ʻi a defence. He knew there had been a good deat 
said about the injustice of this war; but he supposed 
i; there was not an honorable Senator on his side of 
the Chamber who saw no cause for the war. Some 
might say that it was inexpedient to go to war at 
the time; but no one, looking upon the long cata- 
logue of aggravations, would say that there was 
no cause for it. The President had asked them 
| for regular forces—for ten regiments of men. The 
| Constitution had given him the power to do it. 
| They should support him. Therefore he did trust 
that the bill reported by the Military Committee, in 
conformity with his requisition, might be passed. 

_ Mr. BADGER did not desire to draw the Senate 
into a general discussion on this subject. It was 
of far more importance that they should confine 
their attention to this bill and forward its passage. 
But he wished very briefly to state the view which 
he took of the difficulty attending the proposal of 
|| the Senator from Texas, The discussion between 
i that Senator and his honorable friend from Ken- 


| tucky, (Mr. Crirrenpen,] was on a question of 
i| expediency, on which he did not propose to say 
:| one word, because it seemed to him they were not 
at liberty to enter into any investigation as to the 
ii question, which is the better and more expedient 
i mode of having these officers appointed. ‘The 
amendment of the Senator from Texas proposed 
to raise an auxiliary volunteer force, to be muster- 
ed into the service of the United States, and to have 
| officers appointed to it who, if he was able to un- 

derstand the project, were undoubtedly to be offi- 
cers of the United States. Now, it was said—he 
did not intend to say whether it was true or not— 
that after a long period of public service gentlemen 
learned to look rather lightly on constitutional re- 
strictions. If it were so he had not been here long 
|| enough to forget the limitations imposed upon us 
|| by that instrument. And he would suggest to the 
i Senator from ‘Texas, if his amendment was not 
$ liable to the objection that it was in opposition to 
i the Constitution. It was not proposed by the Sen- 
| ator from Texas to call the militia into the service 
ii of the United States. It was proposed that the 
il United States should raise a force under the de- 
ii nomination of an “auxiliary volunteer force.” 


i| 
4 
| 
i! 


i 


that the effect of the proffered bounty had already || The officers of this force would be officers of the 
been felt, and that inlistments were consequently | United States. The colonels would be officers of 
going on more rapidly than ever before; the effect the United States. They were so in fact and in 
was not to be disguised. Let them look at the | form, as much as any other officer. How were 
whole experience of the country. Under Wash- || they to be appointed? Under commissions from 
ington the regular troops were found to be the very |! the President of the United States. It was, there- 
best which could possibly be raised. More re- `: fore, to all intents and purposes, a proposal to raise 
sponsibility could be placed in them. He would |i an additional army under the name of a volunteer 
not discourage the volunteers—he himself had | force; and then itproposed that these officers should 
been a volunteer—but it was human nature that | be elected by the men and commissioned by the 
men who inlisted in the regular army, and under- |! President of the United States. Now, when he 
went a thorough course of discipline, would be i| looked at that instrument, it seemed to him thatall 
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discretion was taken away. The passage reads 
thus, after defining certain powers and duties of 
the President: ` 

“ He shall have power, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of 
the Senators present concur; and he shall nominate, and 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, shail ap- 
point ambassadors, other ministers and consuls, judges of the 
Supreme Cou rt, and all other officers of ibe United States, 
whose appointments are not herein otherwise provided for, 
and. wbich shall be established by law; but. the Congress 
may by Jaw vest the appointment of such inferior officers, 
‘us they think proper, in the President alone, in the courts of 
law, or in the heads of departments.” 

Now, he put it to the honorable Senator from 
Texas, if it be true that Congress has the power of 
declaring that these officers of the United States 
shall neither be appointed by the President alone, 
nor the President by and with the consent and 
advice of the Senate, nor the courts of law, nor the 
heads of departments, but that the President shall 
issue a commission on an election being made by 
the men; why it is not equally in the power of the 
people to elect by popular election, and then com- || 
mission them by the President, according to the |! 
conditions of that election, those whose appoint- | 
ment by the President is expressly provided for by 
the Constitution? He confessed, this, with him, | 
‘was an insuperable objection to the gentleman’s 
amendment. He admitted there was some force 
in the observations of the Senator from Texas, but 
the Constitution appeared to him to have settled 
the matter. They might give the appointment to 
the President alone—they might restrain it to the 
President and the Senate—they might give it to the 
heads of departments—and, though it would bea 
Strange spectacle, they might give it to the courts 
of law—but certainly it was not in the power of 
the American Congress to commission by popular 
election. He confessed that the difficulty he had 
on this subject was that he could not reconcile with 
the Constitution of the United States the provis- 
ions of this amendment, nor yet the provisions of 
the act respecting volunteers which passed at the 
Jast session of Congress. That was not a call 
under the Constitution for militia of the States, 
because the militia belong to the States. They are 
the organized force of the States, and Congress has 
no general control over them. Congress is autho- 
rized by the Constitution to call for them as militia, 
but only in three specific cases—* to execute the 
Jaws of the Union, suppress insurrections, and 
repel invasions.” Now, neither of these cases 
exist at this time; nor did it exist at the time that 
law of last session was passed. But in cases where 
the militia are called out, the Constitution declares 
how the officers shall be appointed. The appoint- 
ment is left to the States. Now, the difficulty he 
had, even respecting the bill of the last session, was, 
that it seemed to him that it assumed to exercise 
very questionable war powers; and he should not 
be willing to yield his scruples to a simple prece- 
dent such as that of the last session e under- 
stood from gentlemen around him that this same 
system was adopted during the last war. That 
might be so, but this was a subject on which no 

_ such precedent could govern his judgment in the 
interpretation of the Constitution. The act of the 
last session, however, he begged leave to say, made 
no provision for the election of the officers by the 
soldiers. 

Having made these remarks as to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Texas, he must beg to 
suggest to his honorable friend from Kentucky 
{Mr. Crirrenpen| that he could not see how his 
amendment got over the constitutional difficulty. 
It seemed to him that it stood liable to the same 
objection as the plan of the Senator from Texas, 
which proposed to elect all the officers. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky proposed to elect the company 
officers —— 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. ‘Will the Senator allow 
me to say that I have not provided anything; my 
motion was smply to strike out an objectionable 
feature in the amendment of the Senator from 
Texas, 

Mr. BADGER. With that explanation, he 
should certainly vote for the motion of the Senator 
from Kentucky; but certainly he could not, as at 
present advised, consider bimself at liberty to enter 
Into an investigation whether the plan of the Sen- 
ator from Texas was a better plan than others, for 
it seemed to him to be plainly prohibited by the 
Constitution. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON said the bill before them 
contemplated raising ten yegimenis to be attached 


to the regular army, under the sanction of the Presi- 
dent. ‘Uhe substitute of the Senator from Texas 
raised the question, whether for regular troops they 
should substitute a volunteer corps. Now, he was 
for adopting all constitutional and proper meas- 
ures to bring this war to a speedy close in an hon- 
orable manner; and the sooner the better. He 
was not disposed to withhold from the President, 
who is to conduct this war, either men or money, 
to be raised by act of Congress on the principles 
which he had just mentioned. But he had yet to 
learn that there is any principle of patriotism ar of 
duty which requires this body to endorse every 
proposition of the Executive in relation to the 
means to be used to carry on this war, and bring 
itto an end. He was aware that the President 
was responsible, in one sense, for the conduct of 
this war, and he would not withhold from the 
President any reasonable confidence, or any suit- 
able and proper measures that the Constitution 
would authorize. But he was sorry to hear to- 
day, as a reason why they should pass this bill in 
the shape in which it came from the House of 


he thought it was the most effectual way to bring 
the war to a close. He repeated'that he was sorry 


take this bill, though they might suppose a better 
proposition could be substituted for it; and such 
was the design of the Senator from ‘Texas. 

Mr. HF. did not intend to protract this debate, or 
to prevent the vote being taken upon this bill, nor 


into an examination of the origin of the war, or of 


to hear that kind of an argument to induce them to | 
i he preferred volunteers to regular troops; but he 


should he at the present stage of this business go | 


Representatives, that the President thought that |; 
was the best mode of raising troops, and because | 


to be officered by- the President of the: United. 
States, was an unnecessary. and dangerous in- 
crease of the patronage of the Government... The 
Senator fram Texas, he believed, had said’ that 
| from six hundred to sever hundred officers, would 
' have to be appointed by the President. Now he 
| did not feel disposed to confer this power. He 
| thought already the Executive patronage had gone > 
| far enough, and that it was neither the policy. nor: 
j the interest of the country to extend it. . He did 
i not think he should be mistaken if he. said: that 
ii when the war terminates, these ten regiments of 
| regular troops would be continued in the service; 
| notwithstanding the provision in the bill that. they: 
i À baa 

shall be disbanded at the termination of the war. 
Influences would be brought to bear for the con- 
tinuance of that body of men, and that influence 
; would be felt—and, in his opinion, it would not 
only be felt, but be successful. -An array of ofi- 
cers connected with the interest of the army. to:be 
retained, connected also with the position of Cali- 
| fornia and New Mexico, and other'portions of that 
į country, would be found to secure their retention, 
and we shall have this addition to the army fast- 
ened on us, and it would be found impossible to 
iget rid of it; whereas if they were volunteers, at 
the close of the war, they would be disbanded of- 
course. Then, he repeated, as a general principle, 


i 
|} 


| was not disposed to raise them in the form sug- 
| gested by the Senator from Texas, to whose plan 
| there were insuperable objections. 

Mr. H. could hardly agree with the Senator from 
North Carolina, [Mr. Baperr,] who said it was 
| not competent for this Government to take. volun- 


the mode by which it has been conducted: an op- 
portonity to do that might present itself hereafter. 

Ve are now in a state of war, and the question 
now is, how shall we get out of it ina manner hon- 
orable to the country, and so as to secure a con- 
tinuance of peace. ‘Chat was the question. One 
mode which had been suggested was, to increase 
the regular forces, and the other was to raise vol- 
unteers. Now, he was free to say, that after 
much reflection on this subject, and in view of all 


that mode which was adopted at the fast session 
of Congress, and that was, to accept the services 
of volunteers to carry on the war to its termina- 
tion. 

The Senator from Texas had stated many rea- 
sons in favor of his proposition, and he did not 
now propose to enlarge upon them. But there 
were some to which he wished to call the attention 
of the Senate as the ground of his own opinion. 
One was, that he thought a volunteer force was 
more consistent, much more consistent, as a gen- 
eral principle, with the spirit of our institutions 
and with the feelings and temper of our people. 
He thought a volunteer force could be raised much 
more readily to enter into this campaign and to 
agsist in carrying it on than by regular inlistments 
in the army. He believed there was power now 
existing to raise five or six thousand men for the 
regular army which there was difliculty in obtain- 
ing; but when volunteers were called for they were 
raised at once and go into the service. He thought, 
therefore, that it could be done more promptly by 
volunteers. He thought, too, they were the best, | 
from the fact that experience had proved them to 
| be so. What have they done, and what will they 
do? On this subject the President of the United 
States has spoken in Janguage which cannot be 
misunderstood. He proposed to read a single pas- 
sage on this point from the President’s annual 
message, After speaking of the valor and bravery | 
and exploits of the army in Mexico, the President 
proceeds: , 

“It is a subject of pride and satisfaction that our volun- 


teer citizen soldiers, who so promptly responded to their 
| country’s call, with an experience of the discipline of a camp 


battle of Monterey with a constancy and courage equal to | 
that of veteran troops and worihy ot the highest admiration. | 
‘rhe privations of Igug marches through the enemy’s county, 


mur. By rapid movements the province of New Mexico, 
with Santa Fé, its capital, bas been captured without blood- 
shed.?? 

More appropriate language could not have been 
used in relation to the gallantry and valor of these 
soldiers in the Mexican war, most of whom were 
volunteers; and what they have done, there is rea- 
son to believe they can do again. ; 

But this is not all. He thought that this pro- 


the attendant cireumstances, he was disposed to try | 


of only a few weeks, have borne their part in the hard-fought | 


and through a wilderness, bave been borne without a mur- | 


| teer regiments from the States. That they did 
by the law of the last session, and he believed on 
other occasions also. And with the. precedents 
before them, he was disposed to yield the compe- 
tency of this Government to receive volunteers 
into its service. But he could not yield to the 
mode of officering them as proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Texas. By that plan the President wag 


|; directed to commission those officers; but if they 


i were officers of the United States, how could the 
| President commission those that he could not 
‘appoint? The section of the Constitution provi- 
i ding the mode of appointing such officers had been 
‘read, and this plan he was satisfied conflicted with 
| that provision. He could not, therefore, vote for 
| it, for he held that it was unconstitutional, 

Mr. R. JOHNSON rose and said the hour was 
i late, yet it was the wish of the Senate, as it was 
his own wish, to take the final vote to-night on the 
| passage of this bill. He could say all he desired 
to say ina few minutes. [Several voices: “Oh! 
let’s adjourn. d 

Mr. BENTON said this would be an appropri- 
ate time to say to the Senate that the Committee 
on Military Affairs would desire leave of absence 
for to-morrow, as they would be engaged the 
whole day in the examination of documents at the 
War Department. [“ Then let’s adjourn to Mon- 
day.’’} 

Mr. ATCHISON ‘moved that when the Senate 
adjourn, it adjourn to meet again on Monday 
next. 

Mr. SPEIGHT said he felt constrained to ask 
for the yeas and nays on that motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ALLEN said he should vote for this mo- 
tion for the reason that the Committee on Military 
Affairs would have to be at the War Office all day 
to-morrow, and in their absence the Senate could 
not very well dispose of this bill. 

Mr. SPEIGHT said if the Senate did not dis- 
pose of this bill to-day, and the Committee on 
Military Affairs were absent all day to-morrow, 
this bill would be postponed to Monday, and 
would take another day if not more. 

The yeas and nays were then taken on the mo- 
tion to adjourn, and it was agreed to. Yeas 25, 
| nays 19. 

Mr. MANGUM moved an adjournment. 

My. CRITTENDEN desired to say butasingle 
word. As the gentleman from Maryland was pre- 
pared to address them, he thought they ought not 
to adjourn, 

Mr. ATCHISON intimated that he should move, 
at the proper time, to amend the bill by striking 
out the first section, and inserting in heu thereo? 
a section authorizing the President to accept the 


i services of ten regiments of volunteers to serve 


vision for raising ten regiments of regular troops, |! during the war. 
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Mr. MANGUM said if it were the opinion of | 
the Senate that this bill could be engrossed to-night 
he would not press 

Mr. SEVIER hoped if they di 
would bean understanding that the questio 
be taken on Monday. 

Mr. MANGUM replied that his side of the : 
Chamber was not responsible for any delay, as 
they occupied but very little time upon this bill. 

Mr. SPEIGHT hoped the motion would be 
withdrawn. 

Mr. MANGUM submitted to the gentleman 
from Mississippi if the bill could be engrossed to- 
night, As he believed it could not, he could not : 
withdraw his motion. 

Mr. SPEIGHT called for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and they re- 
sulted thus: Yeas 22, nays 22. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER voted in the neg- 
ative. The motion therefore was rejected. 

Mr. JARNAGIN intimated that 
time he should submit an amendment, which he | 
sent to the Secretary’s desk to be read for infor- 
mation. 

Mr. R. JOHNSON* then proceeded to address ; 
the Senate. He observed, that in what he was : 
about to say, he should not confine himself to the 
immediate question before the Senate, which was 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Kentucky to the amendment of the Senator from 
Texas, but should address his observations in part, 
to the other question growing out of the general 
subject. The question presented to 
a consideration of expediency, as well as one of a 
constitutional character, and the question of expe- i 
diency was applicab 
arising upon the bill; 
upon that question, he should say 

osing of the other. 

It had been argue 
from Michigan, and with equal force by the Sena- : 
tor from North Caro 


| 


n, there | 


and what he proposed to say 
briefly, after dis- | 


AS 


garding it, but that he found there was still a con- 
trary opinion prevailing with some members of the 
Senate. The Congress of the United States was 
invested with the exclusive power of raising and 
supporting armies, and they were also clothed 
with the power of calling out the militia. They 
were empowered to call into service the militia, for 


the purpose of 

invasion, and enforcing the execution of the law. : 
There, their power terminated. The commission- 

ing of officers belonged to the several States, accord- 

ing to the laws of those States in which they were 

enrolled. This power of raising armies was given 

to Congress for a purpose entirely different from | 
that given to call on the States for militia—it was 
given with a national object, to be exerted by the 
nation itself in ils aggregate capacity, and the | 
army Ww 
became the property of the United States. The 
men inlisted became the soldiers of the United 
States, and the officers thus commissioned neces- 
sarily became the officers of the United States. `i 
There were but these two descriptions of forces |; 
known to the Constitution, which they were au- 
thorized to bring into the field: first, the militia, in = 
the sense of the term as used in the constitution; 

and the army, in contradistinction to the militia. : 


One of two things was true: either the officers to |: 


be appointed under this bill were militia officers, ` 
and to be commissioned under State authority; or | 
they were officers belonging to the army, and their | 
appointments were to be made by the President. 
The Senator from Texas proposed that the com- 
panies should elect their own officers, and when . 
the several regiments met together, they should 
elect their field officers, which election was to be 


certified to the President, whose duty it should be, | 


not to exercise his discretion over the subject and 
satisfy himself that they were the persons proper 
to be appointed, but to commission them without 
any such examination, He would ask the Sena- 
tor from Texas whether he supposed it would be 
competent for 
judges should b 
believed that the experience of 
consulted, would demonstrate, 
as that in which the nation was now en i 
s remarks, at his request, was | 

d previous to this | 


all times, if fairly 
that for such a war 
gaged, 


+ A report of Mr. JoHNnson’ 
sent to him at Annapolis, and not returne 
Number going to press. 
made, the remarks will be republ 


ished in the Appendix. 


i 
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‘action of our volunteer forces in 


‘armies; they were averse to k 
at the proper |. 


iH by acclamation. 
them involved | 
le to the general question i 
d very forcibly by the Senator | 
lina, and he should not have |; 


thought it necessary, therefore, to say a word re- | 


i finding themselves i 


‘| military talents, 
j i i| quered inaday. 
suppressing insurrection, repelling || 6 

to the Rio Grande, 


! passed the act of 13th May, 
of which it was declared that, for the purpose of 


hen called into serviec under that power, a 


“The duty of the Gove 


Congrees to provide that district i 
e appointed by the people! He ii 


If any alterations or corrections arg |: 
1 


the least efficient, the most dangerous and ex- 
| pensive course was, to attempt to carry it on 
| by volunteer forces. No man felt more proud 
| than he did at the successes which attended the 
Mexico; but it 
ible that they could receive the dis- 
h would render them as efficient in an 
ntry as regular troops. How were 


was imposs 
cipline whic 
!enemy’s cou i 
| the companies raised? By a system more or less 
| of electioneering; and the man who procured his 
| commission in that way must feel, to some extent, 


sponsible to them, or wouid be so when the war 
i was terminated. That description of force was 
_ only intended by the 
to meet a sudden crisis, in order to defend the 
country when time did not permit the preparation 
of a force of a different description. ‘Lhe people 
lof the United States were jealous of standing 
eeping standing 
armies in the field, unless necessity demanded it 
and to guard against the possible mischief which 
might arise 
was provided that Co 
of volunteers. ft was con 


head of the nation; and so far from refusing, in 
the present emergency, the troops asked for by 
the President, he thought they ou 
The Senator 
seemed disposed to withhold what he considered 
; would be an increase of patronage from the Exec- 
utive; but he doubted very much whether the Ex- 
i ecutive would be strengthened by such patronage; 
for if it were true, as was supposed by the Sen- 
ator from Texas, that when this bill should be 
ands would be anxious to get com- 
ould be equally 


: passed, thous 
missions in the army, then it w 


: true that thousands who came to get Commissions ;; 
ointed, and be found in the | 
, if there was to be any op- 
To carry | 
on the war in which we were at present engaged, it ; 
the whole power of the govern- : 


would go away disapp 
ranks of the opposition 
sition to Mr. Polk at any future election. 


was necessary that 
ment should be put forth, for the people of Mexico, 
invaded. and believing such in- 
vasion to be unjust, were ready tu rise en masse, and 


with their capacity for endurance, and courage and 


the prudence of the President in moving the troops 


and how unnecessary he might 


| have thought that movement to be, and however 


clear he might be that the effect of that movement 
: was to bring on the war, it was not now a time to 
‘speculate upon it. The Congress of the United 
States, by a vote approaching almost to unanimity, 


i enabling the Government of the United States to 
prosecute said war to a speedy and successful ter- 
mination, fifty thousand men and ten million dollars 
: should be granted. The war, then, was to go on 
: until it terminated successfully. 
? 


gress declare it for? He cared not under what cir- 


cumstances it was 


under an obligation; he must feel that he was re- į 


from the want of a standing army, it} 
ngress might call in the aid | 
templated that there | 
should be a reasonable confidence reposed in the | 


such as it was, were not to be con- | 
‘Whatever he might have thought of 


What would bea ! 
i successful termination of this war? What did Con- į 


framers of the Constitution |! 


ght to be granted |! 


from Connecticut |; 


i 
j 


1846, in the first section |; 


declared, what did they declare |) 


it for? For the idle purpose of marching troops : 


‘into Mexico and back again? Of subjecting our | 

men to the dreadful diseases of the climate, or to | 
r was it the pur- | 
pose to drive back the invaders of our soil, and to |i 
drive them back by such a force and in such a || where they would not find aspirations going up to 
manner as would compel them to come to terms? | D arn 


the hazards and perils of battle? O 


this war to a successful termination, and to devote 
: their whole power in order to accomplish this pur- 

pose. The only thing, then, to be considered, was, 
how this could best be accomplished—whether it 


reg 
sition tot 


but that it did not go far enough. He thought 
that they ought to raise twenty or thirty thousand; 
but how was this to be done without money? He 
would like to have heard from the Committee on 
| Finance on this subject as to what it was their pur- 
| pose to do. 

| Mr.SPEIGHT. Iwill tell the gentleman. 


i loan of $23,000,000. 


rnment of the United States, J 
and of the people of the United States, if they were 


true to the instincts of their origin, was to bring | finitely preferable in that shape, 


Mr. JOHNSON. Ay, but that bill raises no 


„revenue. 
Mr. SPEIGHT. Means will be furnished. 
Mr.JOHNSON. Yes; provided we can borrow 
the money. 


What he meant to say was, that it was the dut 
of the Congress of the United States at once and 
i promptly to levy taxes. They had seen, in the 
| tariff act of 1846, that a margin was left to be filled 
up with articles now in the free list in case of war, 
to meet the exigencies of that war, but, as yet, 
they had seen no proposition to fill up that margin: 
| no proposition to tax the free list. Why should 
| not tea and coffee be taxed? It had been said that 
i it would be an obnoxious duty. He did not think 
iso. He thought it a libel upon the patriotism of 
| the people to suppose that they would not bear any 
amount of taxation deemed to be necessary for the 
vindication of the national honor. Men were pre- 
senting themselves by hundreds and by thousands, 
and offering to peril their lives to sustain the coun- 
try’s honor. Would it bea very great thing to 
demand of them to pay a small tax upon tea and 
coffee? If there was a part of the habitable globe 
in which national honor was prized more than 
in any other, it was that part in which we lived. 
If there were any people living who would feel 
more deeply than any other, national degradation, 
it was the people of the United States. If there 
were any people upon the face of the globe who 
would call to sterner account their agents, who 
suffered the honor of the country to be assailed 
from any apprehensions that the people would not 
submit to the imposition of a few cents in the way. 
‘ of tax, it was the people of the United States. Lay 
on the taxes, then; take the articles from the free 
‘list, and subject them to taxation. Believing, as 
| he did, that no possible mode for bringing this war 
to that kind of termination which Congress, by the 
i act of 13th of May, 1846, declared that that act 

was passed to accomplish, viz: a successful one— 
i but by bringing the whole power of the Govern- 
ment io act, he was for giving the force asked for by 
the President, and as much more as the exigencies 
of the case might demand. : 

If they would but get rid of the sub-treasury °¢t, 
hey would get as much money as they might 
; want, and they might marshal to the field a force of 
fifty thousand troops, and let Mexico’ see thatit was 
our determination to have all the troops that would 
answer our purpose. Whatever might have been 
the differences heretofore, one fact they could not 
| forget—there is a war existing. And they could 

not help seeing, also, that if it is suffered to ter- 
| minate otherwise than successfully, the national 
| honor will be affected. They could not bring back 
the troops, nor yet simply hold the territory al- 
ready occupied, without showing to the civilized 
world that we were beaten in this conflict, or that 
territory was our object, and that having obtained 
that,we are satisfied. ‘Chere was no American citizen 
at home, nor any of the ten thousand to be found 
in other nations, who were looking with pride and 
gratification at the glory achieved by our arms in 
this war, who would not bow down with humiliation, - 
when they shall hear that the troops of this coun- 
try have heen withdrawn, and the war with Mexi- 
co has not been brought to a successful termina- 
tion. There might be differences of opinion in the 
United States as to the origin of this war; yet if he 
had any knowledge of the character of its people, 
there was not a family into which they might go, 


i 
i 
| 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 


: Heaven for the success of the American arms. 

Mr. J. should vote for the bill as it came from 
i the committee, because he believed it to be in- 
than if amended, 
as proposed by the Senator from Texas. And he 
invoked the Senate not to put itself in a condition, 
in which it will be in the power of the Executive 


uae : 4 or the nation hereafter to tell them, ifany disaster 
should be, as he maintained, by an increase of the į 


ular army, or by a volunteer force. His oppo- | 
his bill was not that it increased the regu- | 
lar army in contradisunction to a volunteer force, | 


should come to the American arms; that it was 
owing to the bad advice of the Congress of the 
United States. Tle was satisfied, however, that 
they would do their duty. He could say,as one, 
| the honor of the nation must and shall be main- 
tained, no matter at what cost. He hoped, there- 
fore, that it would be found that there was a ma- 
ority of the Senate ready to prefer the bill asit 
‘came from the committee, to any other proposition 


fF 
We. 
propose to report, to-morrow, a bill to authorize a |: 
H 


: that could be offered. 

Mr. TURNEY said he should vote for this 
amendment, and he desired briefly to give the rea- 
sons which influenced him to do so. He was not 
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one who was opposed to this war, nor would he 
throw obstacles in the way of its vigorous prose- 
cution. The President had asked for, and he pro- 

osed to give him, the ten regiments of men; but 
he proposed to change the name of them to volun- 
teers, who had shown them by experience in this 
war with Mexico that they were capable of being į 
made very efficient. -He was in favor, therefore, : 
of the. principle of the amendment of the Senator 
from Texas. He would receive volunteers, and | 
allow the companies to elect their own officers to 
command them. For the reasons that the Senator 
from Maryland would oppose, he would advocate 
the amendment. The volunteers, as soon as the 
war. was ended, they must bear in mind, would | 
have to return to private life, and hence would | 
arise equality in the service. The oficer would 
make himself popular with his men, having to 
return to the same section of country when they 
returned to their homes, He would gain the good 
will of his men by his course of treatment. From | 
these considerations, he would be more kind and | 
lenient, and they, at the same time, would be more | 
obedient to the officer of their choice. 

But the Senator from Michigan thought this 
would bea violation of the Constitution, and there 
fore he could not adopt the amendment. If it were 
& violation of the Constitution, the bill on their 
table was equally a violation of the Constitution. | 
The amendment provides, that after the elections 
shall have taken place, the President will commis- | 
sion the officer so elected; and commission and | 
appoint, he held, were synonymous terms. This 
amendment would only restrict his appointments 
to the officers elected by the companies. And 
what did this bill propose? Why, the very bill 
which had received the sanction of the Committee 


i 
i 


on Military Affairs proposed to raise an additional | 


major for cach regiment, and these officers were to 

be appointed by the President; but the President j 
was restricted in his choice: he was limited in his 
selections to the captains in the army. If, then, 
Congress could limit the President.of the United 
States to a comparatively small number, in com- 
parison with the people of the United States, he 
held that the President could be restricted to a less 
number. If they could restrict the President at all; 
if they could limit him to less than the whole peo- 


ple of the United States; if they could cut off the | 


great mass, and confine him in his selection toa 
few, certainly they could lessen the number of that 
few from which he should takethem. Ifthey could 
restrict the President in his selection of majors, by 
what rule would they deny the power to restrict 
him in his choice of colonels? In his construction 
of a doubtful provision of the Constitution, he would 
hesitate long before he would construe it against 


the mass of the American people. If it were doubt- |; 


ful from whom the officers should be taken, he 
would leave the selection to the regiments them- 
selves. All power was vested in the people, and 


notwithstanding the danger contemplated by gen- į 
tlemen in the temptations of grog-shops and treat- ; 


ing, he was one of those who entertained confidence 
in the intelligence of the people. 

. Who elects the highest officers of this Govern- 
ment, the President and the Vice President, but 


ihe people? And yet gentlemen intimated that they | 


had not the capacity to elect a coionel of a regi- 
ment, inasmuch as they were corruptible by liquor. 
He entertained no such fears. The elections of 
officers by the regiments of volunteers in his State 
were as well conducted as any elections that ever 
took place in that State. 

The Senator from Kentucky inquired why, if 


you elect a colonel, do you not elect a brigadier | 


general? He could inform that gentleman, that 
such was the case in 1836, and the result of it was 
one which re 


have been an excellent selection. The other offi- 
cers, colonels and majors, were selected equal! 

from the two political parties by the men, and 
they marched to Florida, and acquitted themselves 
creditably. Now, he had no fear of turning this 
matter over to the men themselves: he contended 
that it should be the privilege of the men to elect 
those who were to lead them to victory, and there- 
by an appeal would be made to the pride of the 
citizen soldiers, 
command of some person of whom they knew 
nothing—some high-heeled cadet from the Mili- 
tary Academy—the men would act with reluctance. 
They might send such a man to Tennessee, and 


flected credit on all concerned. Gen- || 
eral Armstrong was elected, which all admitted to || 


But if they were to act under the | 


he would be unable to recruit a single man; but 
let a-citizen officer ask them to volunteer under his 
charge, and he would fill his ranks in twenty-four 
hours, and they would he ready to march in twenty- 
four hours more. The best mode, then, was to raise 
these regiments as volunteers, with the privileges 
which the amendment of the Senator from Texas 
would give to them., Were they to presume that 
the President would make a better choice than the 
people? Why, such an assumption would. tend 
to show that they were deemed incompetent to 
elect the President himself. Would they make 
the creature better than the creator? Would they 
i say that the President was better able to judge 

than the people who made. him? -He could not 

understand on what principle the men were to be 
| deprived of the selection of their officers. He was 
opposed to the amendment of the Senator from 

entucky, [Mr. CRITTENDEN,] and also to the 
; amendment of his colleague, [Mr. Jarnaarn,] and 
he was equally opposed to the amendment of the 


i 
f 
i 
j 


of them met the views which he had expressed, 
Congress, at the last session, gave the President 


they been called into the service? They had not; 
and therefore the amendment of the Senator from 
Ohio was unnecessary, for that force required no 
extension. Now, he repeated that he had no de- 
sire to throw any obstacle in the way of the prose- 
cution of this war. 
and means that were necessary, and he would give 
| the President men that were as effective and efi- 
cient as any that could be called into service. And 
he would give the President officers that he be- 
| lieved weuid be satisfactory to the men, who would 
go with them into battle, without distrusting their 
ability to lead them to victory. 


luctant to consume any more of the time of the 
| Senate, but it really seemed to him that there was 
some misapprehension on this subject. 


| Texas to give way for a motion to adjourn, 


ii Mr. HOUSTON assented. 


i Mr. BENTON then moved an adjournment. 


|| Mr. SPEIGHT called for the yeas and nays, 


: and they were ordered. 
The Senate refused to adjourn: Yeas 16, nays 


|| 26. 
|; Mr. HOUSTON then resumed. He proceeded 


| 1812 was similar to that recommended in the ori- 
ginal bill as it came to them from the other House, 
the effect of which he proceeded to pointout. He 
| went on to contend that if his amendment were 


i teers be ready to leave the shores of the United 
|! States within thirty days from the passage of the 
| bill. Butif the course should be adopted which 
| was recommended by the bill, he was satisfied that 
a regular force of ten thousand men would not be 
raised in ten years, and recourse must eventually 


up in part of men who were from foreign shores, 
and the desertions which had taken place in the 
face of the enemy had convinced him that there 
was an uncertainty connected with regular troops 
that could not be apprehended from volunteers. 
The efficiency of volunteers had been shown at 
Monterey, which was won mainly by them. 


tending that the power given to Congress to or- 
| ganize armies, implied a power in Congress to say 
iin what manner they should be officered, and how 
i those officers should be selected and appointed. 
The officers’ commission was but testimony that 
he was recognised by the Government. In press- 


army. _ indeed, the regular army was the most 
expensive. 

Mr. CILLEY desired to give one or two of the 
reasons which would influence his vote on this 
amendment. He did not understand how they 
were to keep up subordination in the army—which 
was So necessary to make it effective—if the prop- 
:, osition of the Senator from Texas should prevail. 
i That gentleman proposed to elect company officers 


ii 
j 


i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
| 
i 


of course, therefore, the person that could elec- 


Senator from Ohio, [Mr. ALLEN,] because none | 


authority to raise fifty thousand volunteers. Had | 


He would vote all the men } 


Mr. HOUSTON again roseand said he was re- |! 


Mr. BENTON desired the gentleman from | 


| to show that the mode of appointment adopted in | 


| adopted, the ranks would be filled and the volun- ; 


be had to volunteers. The regular army was made | 


ing his amendment, his object was not to embar- || 
rass the Executive, but to give the President an į 
eficient corps, and one which would not prove ! 
ultimately to be more expensive than the regular | 


by companies, and the field officers by regiments; | 


tioneer the best would. obtain the appointment; 
irrespective of his fitness. Now, he could not yield: 
his assent to a system which, instead of making 
the army effective, would produce disorganization, 

Mr. HOUSTON remarked that the elections had 
already taken place, and there were three hundred. 
thousand volunteers organized and ready for ser- 
vice, so that all danger was past. 

Mr. UPHAM had no disposition to throw any 
obstruction in the way of the Executive in the 
prosecution of this war. On the contrary, he de- 
sired to see it brought to a close in the shortest 
possible period, and hence he should vote for all 

| such measures as would tend to produce that result.: 
But before he could vote for a measure, he ‘must 
be satisfied’ of its expediency; and when he was 
so satisfied, it should have his support. 

The President had called for ten regiments of 
regulars, and if he could bring himself to believe 
that they were the best troops for the emergency, 
he would vote for them. But, under existing laws; 
the President could call out a Jarge body of volun- 
teers, which, with these ten regiments, would swell 
our forces to seventy-seven thousand men. Head- 
mitted, that if the war was to have an early termi- 
nation, it must be by the employment of a large 
force, and the question was whether it should con- 
sist of regulars or volunteers. He would vote for 
the amendment of the Senator from Texas, if he 
were not met by the constitutional objection which 
‘| had been started by the Senator from North Caro- 
|] lina, [Mr. Baneer.} But he could not vote for 
that proposition, with a provision of the Constitu- 
|| tion standing in his way. He was, however, 
satisfied that the volunteer forces were the most 
i efficient, the cheapest, and that they could be raised 
i| with the greatest facility. With these views, 
when he had the opportunity, he should vote for- 
the proposition of the Senator from Missouri, 
(Mr, Arcuison.] He would give the President 
these ten thousand men as volunteers, and he 
would give him all that were authorized by the 
law of the 13th of May last. He had heard no 
reason assigned why they were not sufficient— 
why the volunteer force was not as formidable, as 
efficient, and as desirable for every practical pur- 
pose as the regulars. They have sustained the 
stars and stripes wherever and whenever they have 
been thrown to the breeze. No matter where, 
they have gallantly done theirduty. He certainly 
felt a great repugnance to increase the regular 
amy. This Government never was designed. te 
|| sustain a regulararmy, either within our own bor- 
|| ders or to go beyond them to conquer other coun- 
|| ties. He knew there was a dazzling brightness 
around military service; and he knew that after 
our soldiers have fought the battles of the country 
they return to private life with renown and honor. 
Ele would therefore give to the President the force 
he asks, if he could bring himself to believe that it 
| was expedient. But he could not agree with some 
that they, as Senators, had no responsibility in 
i| these matters. They had judgments to exercise; 
and when they were called upon to grant large 
forces, they were called upon likewise to judge of 
the expediency of the measure. If they deemed it 
| expedient to grant the forces asked for, they would 
| yield their assent; but if not, it was their duty to 
i give the refusal. Believing that a volunteer force 
| was the best, inasmuch as it had been tried and 
not found wanting, he should give his vote for 
į that measure that would raise that class of soldiers 
i| free from constitutional objection. . 
The question was then taken upon the motion 
i of Myr, Crirrenpen to amend the amendment by 
i striking out that part relating to the election of 
| field officers, so as to leave their appointment with 
| the President, and it was decided in the affirma- 
| 


; tive. 

Several verbal amendments, rendered necessary 
: by the adoption of Mr, Crirrenpen’s amendment, 
| were then agreed to. ; 

The question then recurring on the adoption of 
'| the amendments of Mr. Houston, as amended. | 

: Mr. ALLEN inquired whether it would be in 
| order to offer his proposed amendment now? 

i ‘The VICE PRESIDENT replied that it would. 
i! Mr. ALLEN explained that the effect of his 
‘}amendment would be to give the President ten 
j thousand volunteers and ten thousand regulars 
1 also. 

i Some discussion ensued upon a point of order, in 
il which Messrs. BERRIEN, ALLEN, SEVIER, 
li and SIMMONS, took part, when 


9 


A 
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Mr. JARNAGIN, with a view of making ita 
test of the sense of the Senate, whether the pro- | 
posed force should be composed of regulars or vol- | 
unteers, moved that the question be now taken 
upon the first amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Texas, to insert in the first section after the 
word “ organized,” the words ‘an auxiliary vol- 
unteer corps.” 

Upon this question the yeas and nays were de- 
manded; and, being ordered, 

Mr. TURNEY explained, that in consequence 
of the general character of the amendments of the 
Senator from Texas having been altered by the | 
adoption of Mr. Crrrrenpen’s modification, he || 
should feel obliged to vote against them. i 

Mr. WESTCOTT said he desired to say but |i 
five words in explanation of his vote. He should |, 
vote against the amendments of the Senator from | 
Texas, because under the laws now In force (with- 
oul this act) the President could ceall into service 
as ereat an additional force of volunteers as could || 
possibly be wanted. The President had notasked j; 
for any law for more volunteers. He asked for 
ten additional regiments of regulars, not as a per- 
manent standing army, but to be discharged when 
the war was over. Sir, for my part, (said Mr. 
W.,) I will vote for this law allowing ten regiments 
of regulars to be so discharged, because these regi- 
ments cannot be raised aud added to the army 
without this law. He would give the President | 
both kinds of troops, and let him call for either or 
both, as was deemed best. 


The yeas and nays were then taken upon agree- | 
ing to the first amendment of the Senator from } 
Texas, and resulted as follows: ` 
Ate : Berrien, John M. Clayton, | 
, Davis, Dayton, Greene, Huntington, | 
Jarnagin, M Forehead, Pearce, and Upham—14. | 

NAYS—M . Allen, Archer, Ashley, Atherton, Badzer, | 
Bazby, Breese, Bright, Butler, Cameron, Cass, Chalmers, |! 
Cilley, Thomas Clayton, Dix, Pairfield, Johnson of Mary il 
land; Jonson of Louisiana, Lewis, Mangum, Ni 
Sevier, Speight, Sturgeon, Turney, Westcoit, Woodbridge 
and Yulee—28. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 


The question then recurring upon the remainder | 
of the amendments proposed by the Senator from | 
Texas 

Mr. CRITTENDEN demanded the yeas and | 
nays thereon. | 

Some conversation ensued between Messrs. | 
DAYTON, CRITTENDEN, BERRIEN, BAD- 
GER, MOREHEAD, and ARCHER, when | 

Mr. CRITTENDEN withdrew the call for the 
yeas and nays, and the question being put upon 
agreeing to the amendments, it was decided in the | 
negative. 

Mr. ATCHISON then submitted his amend- 


ment; which was read and is as follows: 


S. 


hison 


| 
} 
j 
\ 


i 
t 
i 


i 
i 
i 
| 

Strike out the first five sections and insert: ith 

& Phat the President of the United States be, and he is || 
hereby, authorized to accept the services of ten regiments || 
of volunteers to serve during the continuance of the present ‘| 
war with Mexico, unless sooner diseharged, who shall be |; 
raised, organized, cormnissioned, and paid in the same || 
manner, and under the same regulations as are prescribed f 
in the act providing for tbe raising of fifty thousand volun- :;! 
teers, approved the 13th May, . | 

Mr. ATCHISON expressing a desire to address 
the Senate, and the hour being late, a motion was 
made that the Senate adjourn; the yeas and nays 
were ordered, and, being taken, the question was 
decided affirmatively, and 

The Senate adjourned unti} Monday next. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Frivay, January 22, 1847. 

The Journal of yesterday was read, and, on motion 
of Mr. EDSALL, having been so amended as to 
state the fact, accidentally omitted, that on the res- 
olution of Mr. Rarupun to terminate debate on i 
the loan bil, Mr. E. had voted in the negative, , 
was approved, i 

The SPEAKER announced, as the first busi- 
ness in order, the consideration of private bills 
which had been acted on by the Committee of the | 
Whole—this being a day set apart for the consid- | 
eration of such bills as would not give rise to de- 
bate. 

Mr. BOYD, from the select committee to whom |! 
was referred the bill to increase the pay of the i; 
non-commissioned officers, musicians, and privates © 
of the army of the United States, and the militia © 
and volunteers in the service of the same, and i; 


| 111, nays 55. 


: favor thereof. 


| cordingly made that motion. 


was decided in the negative, as follows: 


| Stanton, Starkweather, 


or Monday next. 
decided “by yeas and nays, 


The motion was agreed to, two-thirds voting in 


THE WAR. 


Mr. STEPHENS asked the general consent of 
the House to offer a short preamble and resolu- ' 
tions, relating to a subject which, of all others, | 
was now most absorbing of public interest. His | 
object was not to ask the action of the House 
upon the subject to-day, or to debate the merits of 
the question, but barely to have the resolutions 
received and referred to the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, to be called up 
at some subsequent day. | 

The resolutions were read for information, and 
are as follows: 


Whereas it is no less desirable that the interests and honor 
of our country should be cordially sustained and defended, 
so Jong as the present war with Mexico continues to exist, 
than that the conflict should not be unnecessarily prolonged, 
but should be terminated as soon as an honorable peace can 
be obtained; and whereas it is believed thata diversity of 
opinion prevails to a considerable extent as to the ultimate 
aims and objects for which the war should be prosecuted, 
and it being proper that this matter should be settled by the 
clear expression of the legislative will, solemnly proclaimed 
to the world: 

Be it therefore resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United Stites of tmerica in Congress ussem- i 
bled, That the present war with Mexico “is not waged with || 
a view to conquest,’ or the dismemberment of that republic |) 
by the aeqnisition of any portion of her territory. H 

Be it further resolved by the authority aforesaid, That it is |; 
the desire of the United States that hostilities should be ter- i 
minated upon terms honorable to both parties; embracing a l 

| 
i 


liberai settlement on our part of the questions growing out | 
or the proper and rightful boundary ot Texas, and a full re- | 


! cognition aud proper provision on her part to be madc forall |! 
$ Wyoming, State of New York, was laid on the 


the justelaims of our citizens against tat country ; the whole 
to he adjusted by negotiation, to b= instituted and effected ; 
according to the constitutional forms of each Government 
respectively. 

Objection being made to the reception of the fore- 
oing preamble and resolutions— : 

Mr. COBB said, as it was merely the object of 
his colleague to refer the resolutions if they were 
received, he hoped the objection would be with- 
drawn. 

The objection not being withdrawn, 

Mr. STEPHENS repeated that it was not his | 
object to debate the subject to-day, but to have the 
matter referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union; and he should 
be compelled to ask the suspension of the rules to 
aliow him to introduce the resolutions. He ac- 


The vote on the motion to suspend the rules 


YEAS—Messrs. Abbott, Ashmun, Barringer, Bianchard> | 
Milton Brown, Buiington, Burt, William W. Campbell, 
Carroll, John G. Chapman, Reuben Chapman, Cobb, Cocke, 
Collamer, Cranston, Crozicr, Dargan, Garrett Davis, Delano, 
Dixon, Dockery, Edwin H. Ewing, Foot, Gentry, Giddings, 
Graham, Grider, Grinnell, Hale, Harper, Hastings, Hilliard, 
Elias B. Holmes, Join W. Houston, Samuel D. Hubbard, 
Hudson, Washington Hunt, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Daniel P. 
King, Levin, Lewis, Long, Lumpkin, McClelland, Me- 
Gaughey, McHenry, Mclivaine, Marsh, Miller, Moseley, 
Pollock, Ramsey, Ripley, John A. Rockwell, Root, Rank, | 


Seaman, Severance, Truman Smith, Albert Smith, Caleb || 


B. Smith, Stephens, Stewart, Strohin, Thibodaux, Benja- | 
min Thompson, Tilden, Toombs, Trumbo, Vance, Vinton, | 
White, Winthrop, Woodruff, Wright, and Young—%6. l 

NAYS—Messrs. Anderson, Atkinson, Bedinger, Benton, | 


| James A. Black, Bowdon, Bowlin, Boyd, Brockenbrough, ! 
, Wiliam G. Brown, Cathcart, Augustus A. Chapman, Chase, ; 
| Chipman, Clarke, Collin, Culiom, Cummins, 
: Daniel, 


Cunningnain, 
De Mott, Douglass, Dromgeole, Dunlap, Erdman, 
Ficklin, Foster, Grover, Hamlin, Haralson, Harmanson, 
Henley, Hopkins, George S. Houston, Edmund W. Hubard, 
Hangeriord, Charles J. Ingersoll, Jenkins, James H. Jonn- 
Andrew Johnson, G. W. Jones, Kaufman, Kennedy, 
on King, Lawrence, Leake, Leffler, Leib, Ligon, | 
uy, MicCiean, McClernand, McCrate, MeDaniel, Joseph 
J. McDowell, James McDowell, MeKay, John P. Martin, 
Morris, Moulton, Norris, Parrish, Perrill, Perry, Phelps, 
Pilisbury, Reid, Ritter, Sawtelle, Scammon, Alexander D. 
, Leonard H. Sims, Thomas Smith, Robert Smith 
St. John, Strong, Sykes, James 
Thompson, Jacob Thompson, Tibbatts, Tredway, Went- ; 
worth, Wick, Williams, Wilmot, and Woodworth—t3. ! 


So the rules were not suspended. _ 
Mr. McKAY moved that the House resolve | 


itself into Committee of the Whole on the state of || 
i the Union. | 


Mr. WENTWORTH inquired of the 
what was the business first in order? i 
The SPEAKER stated that the consideration cf 
the private hills lying on the Speaker’s table was || 
first in order. H 


Speaker ! 


H3O A jo 
! 


the House refused to go into committee, 

The House then proceeded to the consideration 
of the private bills on the Speaker’s table. 

The bill for the relief of Alvan C., Goell was first 
taken up. 

When this bill was before the House, there 
was a motion made to amend it, by striking out 
the sum of $20,000 and inserting $5,000. 

And, pending the amendment, a motion was 


| made that the bill and amendment be laid upon the 


table. 
The first question this morning taken was on the 


| motion to lay the bill and amendment on the table; 


which was disagreed to. 

The vote was then taken on agreeing to the 
amendment, and decided in the affirmative, by 
yeas and nays, as follows: Yeas 116, nays 49. So 
the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read 
athird time; and being engrossed, was accordingly 
read a third time. 

The question then recurred on the passage of 
the bill. 

Mr. HAMLIN moved the previous question, 
which was seconded, and the main question or- 
dered to be now put, viz: “ Shall the bill pass?” 


| And it was decided in the affirmative. 


So the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. RELFE, the bill authorizing 
the issue of patents to George Ramsay and Tho- 
mas T. January, for certain lands entered in the 


i| county of St. Louis, State of Missouri, was indefi- 
| nitely postponed. 


On motion of Mr. ALBERT SMITH, the bill 
for the relief of Anna Griffin, of the county of 


table. 

The following bills were taken up and ordered 
to be engrossed and read a third time; and, being 
engrossed, were accordingly read a third time and 
passed, and sent to the Senate for concurrence: 

A bill for the relief of George B. Russell and 


| others; 


A bill for the relief of Susan Brum; 

-A bill for the relief of the heirs of Gassaway 
Watkins, an officer of the Maryland Continental 
Line in the war of the Revolution; 

A bill for the relief of the widow and heirs of 
Jobn B. Chaudonia; 

A bill for the relief of Isaac Guess; 

A bill for the relief of William Causey; 

A bill for the relief of Wilfred Knott; 

A bill for the relief of James Williams; 

A bill for the relief of Barnard O’Neil; 

A bil for the relief of John Pickettand others; 
| int resolution for the relief of the heirs of 
| Stephen Johnson, deceased; 

A bill for the relief of the assignees of the late 
Bank of Alexandria; 

A bill for the relief of the administrators of Jo- 
| seph Edson, deceased, late marshal of the district 
of Vermont; 

A bill for the relief of the heirs of Hyacinth 
| Laselle; 

A joint resolution for the settlement of the ac- 
counts of Purser G. R. Barry; 

A bill for the relief of Elizabeth Adams; 

A bill for the relief of Thomas M. Newell; 

A bill for the relief of Henry La Reintree; 

A bill for the relicf of Harvey Reynolds: 

i A bill for the relief of Catharine Stevenson; 

A bill for the relief of Edith Ramey; 

A bill for the relief of Ann Clayton; 

A bil for the relief of James Green; 

A bill granting a pension to Silas Chatfield; 

A bill for the relief of John C. Stewart and 
others; 

A bill for the relief of the legal representatives 
of John Lawson, deceased; 

A bill to provide for the final settlement of the 
accounts of John Spencer, late receiver of public 
moneys at Fort Wayne, Indiana; 

A bill for the relief of Benjamin Metoyer and 
François Gaiennie, deceased; 

A Dill for the relief of the widow of Elijah Brag- 
don, deceased; 

A bill for the relief of James H. Conley; 

A bill for the relief of William.T. Walthall 

A bill for the relief of Elizabeth Fitch; 

A bill for the relief of Thankful Reynolds; 
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A bill for the relief of Elizabeth Calkins, widow 
of Silas Winans; 

A bill for the relief.of Jonathan Hoyt; 

A bill for the relief of John Van Slyck: and 

A bill for the relief of Harrison Whitson. 


The list of bills on the Speaker’s table having 
been acted on, a motion was made that the House 
do adjourn: hiet was decided in the negative, no 
quorum voting. 

The yeas and nays were then taken on the mo- 


tion to adjourn; and there were for adjournment | 


30, against it 117. 

A. motion was then made by Mr. DANTEL that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the 
Whole on the private calendar. 


And the question being put, a quorum did not | 


vote. 

A motion to adjourn was again made, and again 
rejected. 

The vote on going into committee was then 
taken by tellers, who reported, in favor of the 
motion 86, against it 30. 

So the motion prevailed. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole, (Mr. Vinton in the chair,) 
and proceeded to consider the bills on the private 
calendar. 

The bills for the relief of the heirs of Lieutenant 
Thomas Wishart, of John Ericsson, of the legal 
representatives of Simon Spaulding, deceased, and 


of Andrew A. Jones, were taken up; and, on being ! 


severally objected to, 


Mr. ROOT moved that the committee rise; which | 


motion prevailing, the committee rose, and the 
chairman reported. 

Mr. DANIEL moved that the House again re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole. 

The motion was disagreed to, 

And then the House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, January 23, 1847. 
The Journal having been read in part, the further 
reading was dispensed with. 
Mr. A. D. SIMS submitted the following reso- 
lution: 


Resolved, That from and after Monday next the | 


hour of meeting of this House shall be eleven 
o’clock, a. m. 

Objection being made, 

Mr. SIMS moved a suspension of the rules, in 
order to permit the introduction of the resolution. 


were ordered, and, being taken, were, yeas 98, 
nays 47. 

So the rules were suspended. 

And the resolution being before the Fouse, 


Mr. RATHBUN moved to amend it by striking |; 


outall after the word ‘ resolved,” and substituting 
a clause fixing the hour of meeting at ten o’clock, 
a m. 

Mr. WINTHROP moved to amend the amend- 
ment to the amendment by adding the following 
words: ‘and that all the standing and select com- 
mittees be discharged from the further considera- 
tion of the business before them.”’ 

Mr. HAMLIN objected to the amendment to 
the amendment, as being out of order. He asked 
what connexion it had with the amendment? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair regards the aménd- 
ment to the amendment as relevant. he meetings 
of the committees must be dependent on the hour 
of meeting of the House. 


The yeas and nays being demanded upon the ; 
|| was a necessary act of justice to his constituents | 
| 


amendment to the amendment, were ordered, and, 
“being taken, resulted—yeas 18, nays 127. 

So the House refused to discharge the standing 
and select committees from the further considera- 
tion of the business before them. 
~The question being then upon the amendment 
fixing the hour of meeting at ten o’clock, it was 
rejected, by yeas 82, nays 93. A 

‘The question was then taken on the original 
resolution; which was agreed to. 


16 


Mr. REED, from the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, to which was referred a bill 
for the establishment of additional post-routes in 
Texas, reported (on leave) the same back to the 
House, with an amendment striking out the third 
| section of the bill. 

The bill was then read for information. 

Mr. GRINNELL said he believed that some 
of the routes proposed by this bill lay within the 
disputed territory. For one, he was disposed to 
vote for any route that Texas might ask, if it lay 
| within the boundaries of that State at the time of 
tthe annexation of Texas to the United States; be- 
yond that he did not wish to go. 

Mr. WHITE moved to commit the bill to the 
Committee of the Whole. Negatived: Yeas 76, 
nays 98. 

he amendment reported by the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads, viz: to strike out 
the third section, was agreed to. 

Mr. VINTON moved to amend the bill by ad- 
| ding to the second section the following: 

“ Provided, That nothing in this act shali be understood 
to contain an expression by Congress of its opinion as to the 
question of boundary between the territory of the United 
Siates and Mexico.” 

r. VINTON addressed the House in support 
4f this amendment. He said that the establish- 
ment of custom-houses at Brazos Santiago, a part 
of the disputed territory, had been taken by the 
President as a ground upon which to found an ex- 
cuse for bringing on the present war with Mexico, 
and he desired that a provision might be engrafted 
upon this bill guarding against any further claim 
of title in said territory by inference. 

Mr. PILLSBURY said he would offer a remark 
ee upon our boundary; which had, unexpect- 
e 
bilt for mail routes. 

The boundary question had been at length and 


|; Ohio, [Mr. Vinron,] were not warranted by the 
ipfacts of the case, well known all over Texas, 
He says, in substance, that Mexico had posses- 
| gion of the disputed territory between the Nueces 
and the Rio Grande, and that no matter to whom 
it might ultimately be found to belong, possession 
alone makes it an act of aggression on the part of 
the United States to march an army over one foot 
of the territory. 

Now he (Mr. P.) declared to the House, upon 


| that Texas held, and had all along held, possession 
| Laredo, in which there were a few soldiers; but 
i 
i 
| 
| 


i! force permanently maintained, adequate to keep pos- 
session; that Texas was entitled to it by nego- 
tiation and by military possession years before the 
| United States troops marched to Corpus Christi; 
| that no troops of Mexico had ever held continued 
| possession (with the trifling exception named) 
| since he had been a resident of Texas. 

| tempts at maintaining Mexican posts east of the 
Rio Grande, had been frustrated by the Texans, 
and the Mexicans driven west of the Rio Grande. 
No Mexican force could maintain themselves, as 
was frequently attempted; all Texas would have 
rushed to arms to drive them back. 

There was no desire on the part of Mr. P. to 
hurry the bill through, to avoid discussion. No, 
he feared no discussion on the subject which, by 
| same gentlemen, was deemed involved in this bill 
His desire to have the bill passed was, because i 


and the State of Texas. It appeared to him tha 
nothing in this bill was new to the House. Day 
after day, week after week, had been spent by the 
| House on the subject which was to-day attempted 


sorbed the attention of the House, to the almost 
| entire exclusion of ail business. Texas had fur- 
| nished the theme for the small wits and light debaters 
i of the House, almost every day of the session. 


to him, been introduced in the debate on the į 


| ably debated by many members more competent j 
| than himself to do it justice. Some of the assump- | 
| tions, however, of the honorable member from | 


Hots : 
i! his honor asa representative of Western Texas, | 


Mr. COBB demanded the yeas and nays, which | o 
of this territory, only excepting the small town of | 


| nowhere cast of the Rio Grande was any Mexican |; 


All at- j 


| to be renewed on this bill, which had already ab- | 


; If, however, Mr. Speaker, every 
question concerning her interest is to be made the 
| sport of party, as itseems the intention of a portion 
| of the House to make it, E would sooner subject 
i my rights to the despotism of a Turkish ‘sultan, 
i than be a partaker of such freedom. A bill passed 
at an early period of the last session, when Texas 
| had no representative in either branch of the na- 
| tional legislature, to renew the contracts under the 
| Republie for carrying the mail. The increased 
mail matter, by reason of annexation, and the war 
which followed, made it a losing business, and the 
contracts, with a few exceptions, could not be re- 
| newed. Al the small routes were abandoned. “A 
route by water from New Orleans to the same 
| point now objected to, contained in this bill, had 
been established. This, however, had no connex- 
ion with Texas, except at the terminus. A Dill 
passed the House and Senate, at the close of the 
last session, containing the route objected to, and 
was only lost by a few minutes required for the 
| signatures of the Speaker and Clerk, when the 
| moment of adjournment arrived. We have had, 
| for the last year, no mail facilities worthy of the 
name. The excitement has been greaterand more 
j general on the subject, and justly so, in the dis- 
trict I represent and throughout the State, than I 
have ever known it on any subject during our sep- 
arate government. Heretofore it may have grown 
(and probably did) out of unavoidable circum- 
stances. Should it continue, that apology will no 
longer avail. The mail conveniences had been 
i continued during the darkest days of the repub- 
lic of Texas. After becoming a portion of this 
great republic, this deprivation of a customary, 
ordinary, but great convenience, is the more keenly 
i| felt. 
Texas knew that a large party opposed her ad- 
i| mission into the Union, Had she believed that 
, after admission that party, or a large portion of it, 
| would continue to harass and oppose all measures 
| 
| 


l| intended to benefit her, for any political purpose 


| whatever, I am free to say they never would have 
ij been troubled with Texas. She would far sooner 
' have trusted to the care of her own interests, as she 
| had so well done, as an independent republic. ` 
Here Mr. GENTRY interposed, (Mr. P. yield+ 
| ing,) and desired to ask a question of the honora- 
ible gentleman from Texas. He [Mr. P.] had 
| made a statement upon his honor, Certainly such 
|| a statement, thus made, would command his (Mr. 
| Gs) implicit confidence; but as the gentleman 
was making the statement. in that imposing form, 
he desired to understand distinctly what he meant. 
He understood him to aver upon his honor, that 
! Mexico did not have military occupation there, 
and that Texas did, or Texas had, extended her 
j jurisdiction, and superseded the jurisdiction of 
| Mexico. 
| Mr. P. replied: I am ready to answer that, or 
| any other question, F shall never state anything 
i other than the truth concerning the interests of my 
H 
| 
| 


constituents, and that truth I will maintain in the 
House or elsewhere, or I should be unworthy the 
i confidence of the constituents I have the honor to 
! represent. I repeat, that Mexico had no permanent 
military force east of the Rio Grande, except what 
| I have stated already; that Texas had a force at 
| Corpus Christi and other points of the frontier set- 
' tements, that scoured the whole of the east valley 
of the Rio Grande; that in every case, the ma- 
reuding bands that occasionally came on to this 
|| territory were driven back by the Texans; that 
i the force so stationed for years were sufficient, 
with the aid of the inhabitants who were armed 
and ready ata moment’s call, for ten long years, to 
‘drive back these marauders, with heavy loss, be- 
yond the Rio Grande; that the Texans travelled 
‘this country at will, located lands, and exercised 
vil jurisdiction in the babited parts, and protected 
; them by a sufficient military force. , 

| Here Mr. Q. again interposed with the remark 
| that he understood there was a custom-house at 
|! Brasos Santiago. l 

il Mr. P. admitted that the egress and ingress from 
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Matamoros was. by Santiago. Jt was the only 
place where there was a suficient depth of water. 
No force, however, had been maintained there or 
at any other of the places mentioned. That they 
were never interrupted arose from their insignifi- 
cance, and because the policy of the Government 
had always been to restrain the people of Texas | 
from injuring the Mexican population, without 
object or advantage, in a national point of view. 
Now, sir, I cannot admit that we have no right 
to carry the mail to the Rio Grande. I cannot 
edmit, nor do I believe, that Texas ever intended 
to stop short of the Rio Grande. No power short 
of one that was able to annihilate her, could make 


her retreat from this boundary. This House, this || 


Congress, and the Executive may attempt it; but 
there is a destiny they cannot change. From 
present appearances, before they act, this question will 
have been settled bya population difficult to dispos+ 
sess. Texas never would have left this boundary 
to any arbitration, had notshe relied upon the jus- 
tice of her claim, and upon the strength and mag- 
nanimity of the United States to maintain it. 

Bat, sit, I have no fears in regard to the issue of 
this question. I believe a large majority of the 
Government and people of the United States will 
exact from Mexico all for which so much toil, 
treasure, and blood, has been expended to pur- 
chase. 

Should, however, these anticipations fail on ac- 
count of the involvement of our interests in great 
political movements, the introduction of which into 
this House has thrilled through the South as one 
man—if, by the voles of northern Whigs and 
northern Democrats, the compromises of the Con- 
stitution are disregarded in respect to territories— | 
we shall be sheltered under the greater magnitude 
of this solemn question; and when the shield of 
the Constitution no longer covers to protect, we 
shall be found, with the whole South, ready to | 
protect ourselves, whatever may be the hazard, 
and whatever may be the consequences. 

The passage of the bill is only an act of sheer 
justice. f would appeal to the sympathies of the 
House, did I believe such an emotion could rise 
above political expediency. [would rather appeal 
to the justice of the TLouse not to keep this ordina- 


i, our arms; we had the right to establish govern- į 


the possession of it, we 1 the complete right to 
govern the country during that possession, even if 
it bea military possession. We have not only the | 
pon to establish post-offices, post-routes, custom- | 
houses, but to introduce civil governments, not only į 
on this side of the Rio Grande, but through all the | 
provinces of Mexico which had been overrun by 


| ments during the time we occupy them. None of | 
these were conclusive; they were mere acts which | 
we might do because we had possession of the 
country. . 

He, for one, was not prepared to admit that any 
country on the eastside of the Rio Grande was now 
in dispute. It might have been at one time, if Mexi- | 


| countries had established some other boundary. 
i But repudiating all pacific negotiation on the sub- . 
ject, she resorted to arms. The country of the | 


admitted into the Union; and the question of bound - 
ary has now been settled in the mode which Mexi- | 
co herself preferred. It was settled by the mili- : 
tary power of the country; and as his friend from | 
| Texas (Mr. Prrussury] remarked, it must forever 
remain the boundary. 

But, as he had before remarked, the mere ar- 
rangement for the transportation of mails, did not 
affect the question of boundary in any way what- į 
ever. No inference could be drawn from it either 


future settlement of boundary. Why, then, shall : 
we do anything either affirming or disclaiming, | 
unless it be for some ulterior purpose? And th 
| question was whether the appending the propos 
‘ tion of the gentleman from Ohio would not have a 
tendency, instead of leaving it unaffected in any 
way, ta weaken and prejudice our claim. 
er it will not operate in some way as a relinquish- ' 
ment of title to the country between the Nueces 
and the Rio Grande. 

Mr. VINTON (leave being 
said that, in looking at the message of the Pre. 
dent of the United States, he saw that the Presi 
dent in enumerating the reasons why he felt it his 
duty to move the army of the United States into 


vy and necessary measure bandied about in the 
House, a subject for the jeers and sarcasms of 
statesmen on this floor. 

I repeat, that we know we came into the Union 
against the wishes of many gentlemen on this floor, 
and the people of many sections of the Union, 
Being, however, now a State, we feel that it is due 
to our character, to the motives for annexation and 
the princely domain our citizens redeemed from soli- | 
tude and the barbarian, to be treated as equals of 
any State in the Confederacy. 

Asking no special favors, we are the more em- 
boldened to demand justice. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE said the objection to this 
bill seemed to be not to granting the mail facilities 
it proposed, bat because of some lurking design in 
regard to the boundary. 
at the course of argument pursued by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Visron.] The gentleman 
had not, (he said it without intending any disre- 
spect,) in his opinion, argued with that pertinency 
and logic which usually characterized his efforts on | 
this floor. If he had reflected for a moment, he | 
would have seen how idle and absurd it was to 
suppose that the mere carrying a mail-route into | 
a territory, would have any effect whatever in the | 
establishment of a boundary between nations. 

Mr. VINTON (Mr. D. yielding) said he did not 
mean to be understood that this bill would settle 
the question if passed. It had nothing to do with 
a question of boundary in his opinion. But he 
thought it had just as much to do with it, and he 
thought the gentleman from Virginia must admit 
it had just as much to do with it, as the establish- 
ment of a collection district had. Last year we 
had established a collection district at’ Corpus | 
Christi, and the President of the United States, in 
his annual communication to Congress, had told 
us we had established the boundary and made it 
his duty to march the army there. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE resuming, said he sup- 
posed that neither the transportation of the mail, 
nor the establishment of a post-office, or of a eus- 
tom-house, were conclusive facts in regard to a 
boundary, whenever the two nations should see fit 


He was a little astonished |) 


the valley of the Rio Grande, besides referring to 
the fact of our having established a collection dis- 
trict, states that we passed a law establishing a 
| post-route west of the Nueces; that was to say, at 
Corpus Christi: and he refers to that as one of the 
| reasons which made it his duty to march the army « 
| of the United States forward to the Rio Grande. 
Mr. DROMGOOLE continued. It might have 
been a very sufficient reason (he said) for the 
President to move bis army there. Why, these 
were enumerations made by the President to 
strengthen the movement which he had caused the 
army to make. But, in addition to that, the fact 
that Texas was admitted with her claim of bound- 


to defend that boundary until, by negotiation, or 
in some other wav, a boundary had been estab- 
lished. For the President not to have done it; to 
have declined on the ground that it was not within 
our territory, would have been to have assumed | 
the authority to establish a boundary himself. 
| They are justifications of the movements and con- 
duct of the Executive, and sufficiently so. But I 
repeat, while they are sufficient for the Executive | 
in justification of what he has done, they would 
not, if there should hereafter be negotiation on 
the subject, affect the pending question of negotia- 
| tion between the two countries in the least. If 
any part of the country which may be occupied | 
by our military forces, or over which our mails | 
may be transported, shall, by future negotiation, be | 
yielded back to Mexico, why then the mails and 
these establishments are discontinued by the very : 
force and operation of the treaty. 


i 


He had stated that the simple authority for the $ 


transportation of the mail would not, on any future 
negotiation, affect the question either favorably or 
unfavorably; and he was about to inquire, when 
he gave way to the gentlemen from Ohio, whether 
i his proposition would not have some unfavorable 
: effect? Was not something meant bv this disaver- | 
! ment—this disclaimer of the fact? Would rot the | 
! fair deduction from such an amendment be to: 
weaken our title, when we came to future negotia- 
tion, by disclaiming it in part? 

Mr. VINTON. My amendment does not dis- 


to enter into negotiation respecting it. But admit 
that this is disputed boundary, and then having 


¢laim title. So far from it, I stated that it was my | 
object to present such a proposition as would 


i 


| co had consented to negotiate a peace, and the two | 


Rio Grande was claimed by Texas; it has been | 


favorably or unfavorably, in reference to any `i 


Wheth- || 


given by Mr. D.) `! 


| hooks of steel. 


ary was sufficient to have required the President :; 


neither affirm nor deny: that is to say, my amend- 
ment declares that this act is not to be construed 
as an expression of the opinion of Congress upon 
the subject. ` 

Mr. DROMGOOLE (continuing) said he was 
not maintaining that in words the amendment of the 
gentleman did disclaim our title. He was asking 
what would be its effect, and what was the proper 
inference to be drawn from it? Why, a simple 
arrangement of the mails, as he had said, did not 
disclaim title. Why, then, so much solicitude, 
and so much particularity in saying there is to be 
no expression of opinion as to the right? Jt cer- 
tainly does admit that it is disputed territory. 
In this simple post-route bill I would not admit 
any such thing. I do not admit it is in dispute, 
No: I repeat, that if, in a simple bill having no 
reference toa question of boundary, you introduce 
a proposition of this kind, the direct inference 
is, that you think your title imperfect and weak, 
And he should suppose that the gentleman from 
Ohio, in fact and in truth, in his heart, did not be- 
lieve that the territory between the Nueces and the 
Rio Grande belonged to the United States. He 
should incline to believe from the gentleman’s 
course, from his amendment, and from the infer- 
ence he drew from it, that were he intrusted with 
the negotiation, he would willingly yield to Mexico 
this country. And he asked if they believed that 
any proposition of this kind would have come 
from any member of this House, who believed, 
and was determined to maintain, the boundary to 
the Rio Grande? For one, he went with his friend 
from Texas, never to yield to the establishment of 


i} any boundary this side of the Rio Grande, 


But however the question might be finally ad- 
: justed, he repeated that the bill itself did not affect 
the question, and that the amendment proposed by 
the gentleman from Ohio was subject to have 
drawn from it the inference that we consider our 
title weak, and do not rely upon it; and, there- 
fore, it is better simply to pass the bill, avciding all 
amendments from which any inference to weaken 
our title could be drawn. 

Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL then rose and said, 
that he could not concede that the rights of Texas 
should be regarded as involved in this matter, He 
appreciated the delicacy and sensibility of the hon- 
orable gentleman from Texas, (Mr. Pruiszrery;] 
but let him understand that, how stern soever may 
have been the opposition to an untimely admission 
of Texas into the Union, under circumstances 
which necessarily involved the country in a war 
with a neighboring republic, yet that State, once 
admitted, would be grappled to our hearts with 
There was no danger upon that. 
subject at all. Texas, and all her rights, would 
be protected as securely, whatever the risk, as the 
oldest member of that Confederacy. He begged 
leave to differ from his honorable friend from Vir- 
giniain being drawn into an issue with regard to the 
right to make post roads, or any other provision 
for their army, in the enemy’s country. When- 
ever an offer was made by the proper committee, 
or otherwise, to extend the facilities of intercourse 
to their officers and gallant troops now fighting the 
battles of their country abroad, he would not be 
found behind any man there in rendering those 

facilities so soon as they could be made. That 
| was not the question. Nobody proposed to carry 
a mail into the heart of Mexico. The limit of its 
devious pathway was to be the border of the Rio 
Grande. It was to be regulated, not by any desire 
to multiply the means of communication between 
the army and its friends at home, not by a deter- 
mination to fix, in premature and arbitrary self- 
will, a boundary which must necessarily await a 
period of negotiation and mutual compromise be- 
fore it could be permanently established. It was 
one of the very questions to be settled by this 
desolating war. He believed it had been now intro- 
duced for the first time there. Why, he would ask 
the members of the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads, why had it not been introduced 
at an earlier day? Why had it not been contem- 
plated in the month of January, 1845, instead of 
now, in the month of January, 1847? Why wait 
till that moment, when they were involved ina war 
with Mexico, with complicated questions of vari- 
ous sorts, and amongst others this question of 
boundary? 

Mr. HOPKINS (of the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads) here made a remark which 
was not very distinctly heard by the reporter; but 
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the honorable gentleman was understood to state 
that the bill then before the House had been intro- 
duced for the purpose of rendering effectual pre- 
vious legislation on the same subject. 

Mr. INGERSOLL understood the gentleman, 
however, (and if in error he begged to becorrected,) | 
as intimating that, up to this moment, no bill had 
been introduced by that committee, of which the 
honorable gentleman was chairman, that would 
effectually answer the purpose of. carrying a post- 
route to the alleged borders of Mexico. He un- 
derstood the chairman to admit that the former | 
plan was regarded as in some respect or other in- | 
complete. 

Mr. HOPKINS was understood to reply, that | 
such a, bill had been introduced last session, but | 
that it was lost in the Senate. | 

Mr. INGERSOLL was about to remark when | 
the gentleman had kindly interrupted him for the į 
purpose of informing him of a fact—for which 
he (Mr. I.) was much obliged to him—that it | 
was a most unlucky moment to select for the in- | 
troduction of such a bill, when they were engaged 
in a conflict involving many complicated questions 
with their sister Republic of Mexico—one with 
whom, of all others, they should have endeavored 
to maintain relations of peace and amity. She 
wasa younger anda feebler sister. We should 
be held responsible in the view ofa high-toned | 
and not over friendly family of nations, for pro- | 
longing in any degree, with a country so circum- | 
stanced, hostilities of even doubtful necessity. 
Great forbearance in the settlement of them would 
become us as a magnanimous people, not less than 
firm and active prosecution of those hostilities 
while they last, now becomes us as guardians of 
our hovor, and of our fellow-citizens who are 
daring all the perils and earning for their country, 
no less than for themselves, the crimsoned honors | 
ofa distant war. ` | 

lt was the acknowledged desire—the avowed | 
desire of all departments of the Government of |! 
the United States, to bring that war to a speedy 
and honorable conclusion. They could not listen || 
to any conversation in the city of Washington, |i 
from the White House to the Capitol, and from | 
the Capitol back again to the departments of the 
‘Government, without finding the desire earnestly 
and anxiously expressed for a speedy and an hon- 
orable conclusion to the present war. He read |; 
now from a bill, which quite accidentally happened 
to be upon his table, apfffopriating, in mysterious || 
confidence, no less than three millions of dollars || 
to defray “any extraordinary expenses which may 
be incurred in order to bring the existing war with 
Mexico to a speedy and honorable conclusion.”’ 
It was reported to the Senate of the United States 
on the 19th of January, only four days ago. It |! 
was no Secret. Some excellent constituents of his |; 
sat in the gallery a few days ago, marked in their į 
countenances and habiliments as messengers of 
peace, Who came from Philadelphia with a me- 
morial “asking Congress to adopt, with the least 
* possible delay, measures to stop the effusion of 
“blood, and to restore to the North American con- | 
* tinent the blessings of peace.” his memorial | 
they desired him to present publicly, and which | 

i 
t 


he would have done if he had not been prevented 
by the personal explanations going on in the || 
Flouse. These constituents of his had Jearned |) 
from public, certainly not from private, conversa- |, 
tion, that it was the ardent desire of the Execu- |: 
tive—which did him infinite honor—that it was his | 
ardent desire, in which he yielded to no citizen of | 
the country, whether wearing a plain garb or a 
fashionable one, to bring this war to a speedy and 
honorable peace. All agreed in that ardent desire. | 
No man had risen on that floor, or in the other | 
department of Congress, and suggested an idea 
that it was not his warmest desire to bring this 
war to a just and satisfactory end. ‘Triumphant 
as may be your arms, the exercise of them must |: 
terminate at last in negotiation. One party can || 
| 
t 


make war; both parties must make peace. They | 
do so by treaty. Why, then, when such desires | 
are everywhere avowed, and snch necessities and 
duties necessarily arise, why complicate the ques- | 
tion of boundary of all others ? 

The fact that this very ground was disputed, and 
was therefore to be made the subject of future ad- | 
justment, was recorded in characters of blood. Iti 

` would be well remembered, that as the American |; 
force approached the margin of the Colorado, a! 
river far within the contemplated post-reute, a! 


! issue would interpose. 


Mexican officer crossed the stream, and gave no- 
tice that its farther progress would be opposed by 
arms. General Worth, at the head of the alvan- 
cing troops, dashed with his characteristic gallantry 
through the stream, and was looked on by all asa 
mark for the first attack. He was happily pre- 
served, by the retirement of the hostile troops, for 


| a still graver duty in front of the battlements at 
' Monterey. His distinguished military skill on 


that memorable occasion, is now matter of history. 
It has furnished a fine illustration of the addition 
which may be made to personal gallantry, by 
science and experience in the art of war. The 
United States troops went on still nearer to the Rio 
Grande. What was the consequence? The threat 
of the Colorado was executed at a chosen spot, 
and with large reinforcements. Inch by inch, bat 
tle after battle, day by day, the ground was dis- 
puted by all the efforts of the Mexican arms. The 
fields of Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma, were 
reddened with the mingled blood of Anglo Saxon, 
and of Moorish, Castilian, and Indian races. The 


bodies of brave men of each country will continue | 


to prove the obstinacy with which these post-route 


| grounds were contested, until their flesh shall be- |: 


come the food of worms, and their bones shall 
return to dust. Every inch was disputed. That 
soil was not gained, whether for permanent or 
temporary occupancy, until the skill and gallantry 
of your soldiery drove from successive fields their 
numerous and not ill-eonducted enemies. It wa 
on those remarkable davs of carnage, and it is 
now, disputed ground. It was yielded to force, to 
superior military skill and indomitable bravery. 
It will be borne in mind, that the principal ques- 
tion committed to the charge of the Minister who 
was sent on a fruitless but sacred mission of peace, 
was a question of boundary. Was it, then, he ask- 
ed, proper to complicate that question of boundary 
by the passage of a bill which never, till that un- 
propitious moment, had been deemed necessary, 
and which was now to be pressed in that House 


with extraordinary, and he would add—ereat as i 
i was his respect. for the honorable gentleman the 
i chairman of the Committee on the Post Office and | 


Post Roads, and for the committee itsel*—with 
undue haste? When negotiations are renewed 

Mr. McILVAINE here interrupted the honor- 
able gentleman by a remark which was inaudible. 


Mr. INGERSOLL said he did not mean to say | 
i whether we could or could not legally carry pos 


routes to the extent now required. His object was 
to free the debate from the diffientty which that 
Jt was sufficient that the 
matter was in dispute. He did not wish to com- 
plicate the question. Why should they, with the 
eyes of the world ypon them, crying ‘ shame,”’ 
that they had involved themselves in a war with a 
weak sister republic, with whom they should have 
cultivated, and with whom all professed a desire to 
cultivate amicable relations—why should they com- 


plicate the difficulties still further, and perhaps at last i; 


afford a warrant for the predictions which he had 


| scen in certain foreign journals, to the effect that the 


United States would be forced to withdraw from 
Mexico? He had scen it stated in some of these 
journals, in terms of derision, that General Tay- 
Jor had, in the course of half a dozen months, ad- 
vanced about as many miles into the territory of 


Mexico, and that the world wouid soon see him `i 


driven back, retreating into his own country, 
without anything to cover his disgrace, except his 
own tattered flag. Lot them not expose them- 
selves to the humiliation of being obliged to retreat 


under any circumstances, of negotiation or other- 
wise, from ground which, at a late moment, un- ii 


necessarily, without consideration, might be as 
sumed in such a mere incidental matter as, this 


! flaughter.] y 
Mexico is in a peculiar state. From 
n of her Government, she has been 
in a state of comparative anarchy. He believed 
that from the existence of that i-fated nation in a 


Mr. Speaker 
more to say. | 


the very orig! 


state of independence, it had scarcely.ever. goné 
|| through one tranquil Administration. fts only ime. 
|| perial ruler was beheaded or shot. Every Presi- 
i| dent, except the first, had been prematurely and 
| forcibly dethroned. It is Paredes to-day. Itis ` 
‘| Herrera to-morrow. It jis Santa Ana next. day. 
Tt may be Almonte the day after. They have their 

| pronunciamentos from day to day, and from week 

i to week. They have no settled government that 
ii can be represented in a course of negotiation for a 

| speedy and honorable peace. In these circum- 
i| stances, I cannot but regret, whilst as a citizen-of 
ji this republic, desirous of prosecuting that war vig- 
l orously as long as our armies are. in the field, and 
i our ships upon the ocean—upon that little ocean 
| more treacherous than any on which they. ever 
|i were exposed—I am desirous to give all efficiency 
|i to our arms; yet I shall always regret thatan over- 
|i ture of the only mode in which it is probable that 
ii peace shall ever be obtained—I mean through. the 
i: mediation of a friendly foreign Power—was not 
í accented. 

_ We remember when Mr. Slidell was in Mexico 
‘| his apprehensions were verified by the overthrow, 
or at Jeast the tottering, of that Administration 
i which had listened to his proposals to negotiate. 
|! A subterfuge was resorted to to escape the peril, 
and wnmeaning or unjustifiable distinctions were 
i attempted between the office of a commissioner and 
: an envoy, which ended in the breaking off of the 
negotiation. In some shape or other the negotia- 
tion may be renewed. In one shape it may fairly 
| be attempted without any the slightest liability to 
l! a mistake of motive. You have beaten the Mexi- 
|| cans in every battle-field. After having tried. your 
ii troops in every shape, after sceing each arm tri- 
f umphant, each brilliantly accomplished, and every 
i end which their little numbers could by any péssi- 
| ble military calculation accomplish, nobly achieved, 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery, vying with each 
i! other only in honorable and glorious emulation to 
: distinguish their respective corps, there is no danger 
‘of any but hich motives being imputed to consid- 
i erate aims for peace. One at least of the distin- 
guished leaders of the Mexican people and their 
‘ armies is not unfriendly to this country, as I have 
reason to believe. Santa Ana—peculiarly situ- 
i ated as he is, recently returned from exile, hardly 
' vetstablished in the confidence of a portion of his 
countrymen, and doubting bis popularity in the 
estimation of all—would, Tam well assured, gladly 
listen to proposals of peace. Santa Ana knows 
‘too well what the interests. of that unhappy 
ji country require—with its custom-houses closed, 
without the receipt of a farthing from any source— 
the priests refusing to give up their wealth, and 
i women taking their ear-rings from their ears in 
: order to afford the means of carrying on the war, 
In such a state of things you would gain the peo- 
ple, the government, everything, if you would ae- 
‘i cept a proper overture of friendly mediation; and 
l! when we know that that distinguished and bon- 
orable gentleman who now so ably represents his 
rovernment here, represented that country ably 
nd acceptably at the city of Mexico for twelve or 
‘fourteen years, by accepting mediation when all 
| the fragments of the Mexican Government would 
‘| be duly represented, and be able to speak through 
i the mouth of an interpreter: 

Mr. THURMAN here said he wished to ask, 
whether the gentleman was not aware that the 
tovernment of Mexico, previous to any knowl- 
edge of the rejection of mediation by the United 
1 States, had also rejected that overture of media- 
i tion? 

Mr. INGERSOLL replied. My own impres- 
sion always has been, but T am open to correc 
'| tion, that no actual offer of mediation was ever 
“made. An overture wag made, not in this coun- 
“wy but in England, and our Government signified 
hat it would be able to negotiate directly with the 
`: proper representatives of Mexico. I wonld merely 
‘add, that it cannot be the policy of Mexico to carry 
‘on the war, as it is impossible for any government 
| they may have to carry on war successfully with 
hus. Our little army, almost wooing the Mexicans 
‘to attack them, by exhibiting inferior forces on 
© every occasion, bas beaten them always and every- 
i where. It must be the desire of all connected with 

the Government of Mexico to obtain peace. It is 
i madness in them to hesitate; and I trast that koth 
| countries will avail themselves ofa proper occasion 
© to effect that conclusion of the present conflict which 
o wisdom on the part of the American-Government 


f 
il 
i] 
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will anxiously seek, and which it would be utter 
madness on the part of Mexico to disregard. 

Mr. KAUFMAN said he was much gratified at 
the sentiments expressed by the honorable gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. J. R. Ineersox1] in 
the commencement of his remarks; but he should 
have been much more gratified, had he not, ia con- 


clusion, informed them that he could not give his | 


support to the bill now under consideration. 
{ shall not permit myself, Mr. Speaker, to be led 


away, on the discussion of this bill, into the mer- | 


its of the Mexican war, That question has been 
extensively discussed in this House, and has re- 


ceived the sanction of the constituted authorities of 


this nation; and, if I am not much mistaken, the 
American popular breast beats in sympathy witl 


I Wope, Mr. Speaker sthat the amendment of the 
- gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vixroy] will not receive 
the support of this House. From the time of the 
annexation of Texas to the United States down to 
the present day, the greater portion of Texas has 
been without mail-routes; yet 
the advantages of this bill, than to pass it with the 
amendment of the gentleman 
ted init. If we leave the bil 
and say nothing of our right 
question will not be affected one way or the other, 


in its original form, 


ut if this amendment is adopted, it seems to me i! 


you at least cast a shade over 
ted States to all the territory 
provided by this bill. 

But it is said by the gentleman from Ohio that 
the territory between the Nueces and Rio Grande 
is disputed territory. Disputed! By whom? By 
Mexico, of course. Now, L would say to that hon- 
orable gentleman, and those who act with him, that 
if the claim of Mexico to the territory between the 


the right of the Uni- 


Nueces and the Rio Grande is to influence them, | 
you have no authority to establish a mail route | 
upon one inch of the soil of Texas; for the Gov- | 
ernment of Mexico not only disputes the territory || 


between the Nueces and the Rio Grande, but every 
acre west of the Sabine. t 
down to this very day in all the official documents 
of Mexico. 
departments of Mexico. Ft is true, that General 
Ampudia, when he found General Taylor near 
him, only asked him to retire to this side of the 
Nueces; and this is referred to by gentlemen on 
the opposite side of the TTouse to show that the 


Mexicans have relinquished their claim to any- i 


thing east of that river. But if you look at all the 


ə 
official papers that have ever emanated from the * 
Mexican authorities at the capital of Mexico, you ‘i 


find they uniformly claim the whole of Texas be- 
tween the Sabine and the Rio Grande. If, then, 
this claim of Mexico to the country between the 
Nueces and the Rio Grande is to control members 
here, they have not, on the same reasoning, au- 
thority to establish a single post-route within the 
entire limits of Texas. 

Bat, Mr. Speaker, this bill merely proposes to 
establish one mail-route upon the lower Rio Grande. 
It does not affect the question of New Mexico. 


It does not establish post-routes; and—I[ wish gen- | 


tlemen to mark the fact—it does not establish post- 


routes as far up on the Rio Grande as the republic | 


of ‘Texas at the last session of its Congress did. 
That Government established a route to the 
Grande as high up as Laredo. 
the lower country that this bill proposes to estab- 


lish thei—a country over which Texas, whenever |: 


she chose to send out her little band of patriots, 
held undisputed possession. It is true our popu- 


lation, from its sparseness, had not yet settled | 
there; but our rangers—those who have won for | 
themselves imperishable laurels at Monterey under ' 
the star-spangled banner—whenever they went to | 


any portion of the country of the lower Rio 
Grande, under the flag of the lone star, went there 


unresisted, and came away without meeting an 
enemy. 


It is urged, Mr. Speaker, that this bill has come ` 
upon this House suddenly—that they are unpre- : 
pared forit, I am satisfied of the general correct- 


ness, I am satisfied of the integrity, of the honor- 


able gentleman from Ohio who made the statement; i! 


the action of this and the other branch of Congress. | 


L would rather forego |; 
from Ohio incorpora- į 


to that territory, the ! 


z ; 
or which routes are | 


This is the position held 


They speak of Texas as one of the | 


te Rio | 
Bvt it is mainly in 


li but I would inform him he is acting under a total 
; misapprehension. Sir, this bill, or the principles 


i of this bill—a bill establishing a mail-route to 
| Point Isabel and to Santa Rita—passed both 
| Houses of Congress at the last session, I believe 
'| without a single dissenting voice. 

' Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL. Will the honorable 
i| gentleman state the day on which it passed ? 


H° Mr. KAUFMAN. Ido not recollect precisely 


what day it passed the House; but it was near the 
close of the session, and was returned from the 
Senate on the lastday, at too late an hour to receive 
the signature of the Spesker and the President, and 
so was lost. 


laws establishing custom-houses, or post-routes, or 


! bearing on the question of boundary. They had 
only become material from the fact, that the Prest- 
dent of the United States says they have such a 
bearing. 


argument. 

The substance of this bill, as T was remarking, 
received the sanction of both Houses of Congress 
at the last session; but gentlemen have imagined, 
perhaps, that they will add a little to their party 
| capital by making objections to it now; but it is 
too late, as they then suffered it to pass at the last 
; session without a dissenting voice. Is our title to 
‘| this country less clear now than at the last session 
i of Congress? Have our victorious eagles at Mon- 
terey thrown a cloud of doubt over our title to ter- 
ritory which was previously unquestioned by gen- 
tlemen here, if not unquestionable ? 

I should feel much gratified if the gentlemen 
i would waive their objections. I trust this House 


at least to the lower part of the RioGrande. And 
one gentleman from Massachusetts, a distinguish- 
ed statesman, who is not now in hbis seat, [Mr. 
| Apams,] at the last session, made a maierial dis- 
tinction between the lower and upper Rio Grande, 
for he said the title of the United States to the 
lower Rio Grande was as clear as our title was to 


Spain; but where he left the Rio Grande, he did 
not tell us. 

This bill, then, merely proposes to establish 
post routes in that territory, to which even some 
| gentlemen on the other side of the Fouse believe 
our title to be clear and unquestionable. 

The gentleman from Ohio imagines, if you pass 
this bill, it will be throwing additional defences 
around the President for sending our army to the 
Rio Grande, and will be virtually sanctioning the 
war, and the course of the President and the 
Democratie party. Sir, I belteve the remarks on 
` this subject of the President of the United States, 
in his message, merely went, not to intimate that 
a bill of this character would prejudice the rights 
of Mexico, but that it should estop the Congress 
which passed the Jaw from holding up the Presi- 
| dent to censure before the world for executing that 
law. In my opinion, you may pass acts to estab- 
lish as many mail routes as you please, and the 
‘right and title of Mexico to this soil—(if she has 
any, which Texas has always disputed )—the title 
| of Mexico, or of Texas, will be in no way affected. 
. Let us, then, say nothing about it. Let us pass 
More than half the 
: counties in the district I have the honor to repre- 
' sent have not had a single mail from the time of the 


: 
| 


i 


ii the biil as reported before us. 


annexation of Texas to this time. Indeed, now 


post-offices, had not, and ought not to have, any ! 


Mr. KAUFMAN, (resuming.) I only gave | 
way to the gentleman for a question, not for an | 


will not consent to throw a cloud over our title to | 
any portion of the country east of the Rio Grande, | 


the island of New Orleans previous to its cession to | 


l 


| House. 
| up and do as much justice (unless they labor under 
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the publication of the offers for contracts under 
the old law has been suspended, in order that this 
bill might come in, and complete what was neces- 
sary, in order to make it of any avail. The pub- 
lication for contracts in all the other southwestern 
States has already been completed. We requested 
the Postmaster General to delay the publication of 
these routes until this bill has received the sanction 
of this Congress; and I believe it will receive that 
sanction, for I see gentlemen all around me, who 
will stand up and vindicate the rights of the young 
and, in numbers, yet feeble State, which I have'the 
honor in part to represent. ‘The brave are always 
generous; and the strong, while justice rules, will 
never trample upon the rights of the weak. The 


| sentiment expressed by the honorable gentleman 


from Pennsylvania, [Mr. J. R. Inemrsows,] in the 
commencement of his speech—sentiments worthy 
of the old Keystone State—I am satisfied, met the 
cordial response of gentlemen on all sides of this 
Even those on the other side will come 


erroneous impressions) to the people of Texas as 
those who sit immediately around me. 

This bill does not extend the routes across the 
river Rio Grande, but merely from Point Isabel to 
Fort Brown; and I do trust that the rights of our 
gallant soldiers stationed there, as well as of the 
citizens of Texas, will be protected; and that while 
they are absent, engaged in the defence of the honor 
and the rights of their country, they may have the 
means of communication with their distant rela- 
tives and friends whom they have left behind. 

Sir, it is the duty of Congress—and, asa Rep- 
resentative from Texas, I call upon the Congress 
of the United States, (the President has done his 


duty,) to respect the boundary line of Texas. That | 


boundary line is the Rio Grande, from its mouth 
to its source. “We have declared it: Mexico dis- 
putes it, it is said; but during a residence of ten 
years in Texas, I have never heard a single citi- 
zen dispute the right of Texas to the Rio Grande, 
whether founded on her old, original limits, or as 
achieved by her victorious arms. 

Sir, I maintain it is the duty of this Congress to 
respect the boundary line laid down in the consti- 
tution of Texas. The President has done every- 
thing to bring about an adjustment of boundaries 
and other questions with Mexico, After she had 
withdrawn her minister from the United States, a 
minister (whom she had previously agreed to re- 
ceive) was sent by the President to Mexico to ef- 
fect, if possible, a peaceful and honorable adjust- 
ment of the differences between us, and he was 
spurned from the Mexican capital. And is there 
any gentleman who will contend that it is right and 
just to say, when the President of the United 
States has exhausted all the means of reconcilia- 
tion in his power, that he is still hound to give up 
the whole disputed territory, to disregard the rights 
of Texas and her citizens, and wholly regard the 
claims of Mexico, who has scorned your mission 
of peace? Is Mexico entitled to all consideration, 
and Texas, a sister State, to none? After the 
scenes that have transpired at the Mexican capital, 
calculated to arouse the indignation of every true 
American heart, still the territory of Texas is not 
to be respected, her rights are not to be regarded, 
but all deference is to be paid to Mexico! I be- 
lieve this bill will receive the sanction of a large 
majority of this Honse, and of the other branch of 
Congress, and will become a law, without the 
amendment of the gentleman from Ohio incorpo- 
rated in it; for I could not vote for the bill if thus 
amended, as it would be grossly unjust to Texas, 
and might embarrass the President in future nego- 
tiations on the subject. 

Mr. STANTON demanded the previous ques- 
tion; which was seconded. 

The main question was ordered to be now taken. 

And the question on agreeing to the amendment 
of Mr. Viwron was taken, and decided in the neg- 
ative, as follows: 

YEAS—Mes*ts. Abbott, Arnold, Ashmun, Barringer, Mil- 
ton Brown, Buffington, William W. Campbell, Carrol, John 
G. Chapman, Coeke, Cranston, Crozier, Garrett Davis, Dela- 
no, Dixon, Dockery, Edwin H. Ewing, Foot, Gentry, Gid- 
dings, Graham, Grider, Grinnell, Hale, Hampton, Harper, . 
J. W. Houston, Samuel D. Hubbard, Hudson, Washington 
Hunt, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Daniel P. King, T. Butler King, 
Lewis, Long, McGaughey, McHenry, Mclivaine, Marsh, 
Miller, Moseley, Pendteton, Riptey, Julius Rockwell, John 
A. Rockwell, Root, Runk, Schenck, Seaman, Truman 
Smith, C. B. Smith, Stephens, Strohm, Tilden, ‘Toombs, 
Trumbo, Vance, Vinton, White, Winthrop, Woodruff, 
Wright, and Young—63. 


a 
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NAYS—Messts. Stephen Adams, Atkinson, Bayly, Biggs, 
James Black, James A. Black, Bowdon, Bowlin, Brocken- 
brough, William G. Brown, Catheart, Reuben Chapman, 
Chase, Chipman, Clarke, Cobb, Collin, Cottrell, Cullom, 
Daniel, De Mott, Dobbin, Dromgoole, Edsall, Ellsworth, 
Erdman, Ficklin, Fries, Garvin, Giles, Gordon, Hamlin, 
Harmangon, Hastings, Henley, Hoge, Hopkins, George S. 
Houston, Edmund W. Hubard, Hunter, Charles J. Ingersoll, 
James H. Johnson, Andrew Johnson, George W, Jones, Sea- 


born Jones, Kaufinau, Kennedy, Lether, Leib, La Sere, | 
Ligon, Lumpkin, Maclay, McClean, McClelland, McCler- | 


nand, McDaniel, Joseph J. McDowell, James McDowell, 
McKay, John P. Martin, Barkley Martin, Morse, Moulton, 
Norris, Parrish, Perrill, Perry, Phelps, Pillsbury, Reid, Rit- 
ter, Roberts, Russell, Sawyer, Scammon, Seddon, Alexan- 
der D. Sims, Leonard H. Sims, Simpson, Thomas Smith, 
Robt, Smith, Stanton, Strong, James Thompson, Thurman, 
Tibbatts, Towns, Tredway, Wentworth, Wheaton, Wick, 
Williams, Wilmot, Woodward, Woodworth, and Yost—97. 


So the amendment was rejected. 


-The bill was then ordered to be engrossed and | 


read a third time; and being engrossed, was read 
a third time, and passed by the following vote: 
Yeas 115, nays 50. 

Mr. BROWN, of Virginia, (on leave,) moved 
the following resolutions; which were read and 
ordered to lie on the table: 


Resolved, That it is expedient to prosecute the | 
existing war with Mexico with all possible vigor, | 
until that Republic consents to give or receiW pro- | 
posals for an honorable and permanent peace be- | 


tween the two countries. . 


. Resolved, That the House will promptly vote | 


men and money to prosecute the war in the man- 
ner and for the purposes indicated in the foregoing 
resolution. 

Resolved, That it is inexpedient to connect with 
the subject of the war any subject of internal pol- 
icy calculated to embarrass the vigorous prosecu- 
tion thereof. 


„Mr. WASHINGTON HUNT gave notice of 
his intention to ask leave to introduce at an early 
day a bill granting a bounty in land to such soldiers 
of the old fourth regiment of United Statés infantry 
as served during any part of the war with Great 
Britain. 

Mr. SEAMAN (on leave) introduced a bill for 
the relief of sick and disabled seamen. Referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the fol- | 


lowing communications: 

I. A letter from the Commissioner of Patents, 
transmitting his annual report of the operations of 
the Patent Office for the year 1846. Laid on the 
table and ordered to be printed. ; 

Il. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury 
transmitting, in obedience to the resolution of the 
House of Representatives of the 2d instant, a re- 
port of the amount of public lands which have 

een appropriated by alternate sections to the 
States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Arkansas, 
for internal improvements, and the total amount of 
lands granted to each of said States, &c. Laid on 
the table, and ordered to be printed. 

Bills from the Senate, of the following titles, were 
read a first and second time and appropriately 


referred: ; 
An act for the relief of William B. Keene; an 


act for the relief of the heirs of Crocker Sampson, | 


deceased; and an act for the relief of Richard S. 
Coxe. 
And then the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, &c. 


The following petitions and memorials were 
presented under the rule, and referred to the ap- 
propriate committees: 


By Mr. SCAMMON: The petition of Dorcas Seavey, į 


widow of Ebenezer Seavey, late of Brownfield, Maine, de- 
ceased, praying the allowance of a pension on account of 
wounds and disabilities received by her late husband in the 
last war with Great Britain. 

By Mr. SEVERANCE: The memorial of Josiah Smith 
and 128 other inhabitants of Gardiner, Maine, asking that 
hostilities may immediately case with Mexico. 

By Mr. POLLOCK : The petition of Ellwood Reeves and 
118 others, of Simon Bernard and 53 others, and of Thomas 
Adamson and 10 others, ail inhabitants of Pennsylvania, 
asking Congress to take measures for effecting such changes 
ofthe Constitution and laws as shall abolish slavery through- 
out the Union in the manner that may be most consistent 
with justice and the rights and interests of every section of 
the country. 

By Mr. HALE: Petition of Joseph Holmes for fishing 
bounty in schooner May Bee. 

By Mr. McCLEAN: The memorial of Abigail Jackson 
and 33 others, Thomas Hambleton and 35 others, Caleb C. 
Hood and 53 others, all inhabitants of Pennsylvania, asking 
of Congress to take measures for effecting such a change in 
the Constitution and Jaws as shall abolish slavery through- 
out the Union in the mamner that may be most consistent 


1 


$ 
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with justice and the rights and interests of every section of 
the country. 

By Mr. MOSELEY: -The petition of many citizens of 
Buffalo, that Congress will use all its constitutional power 
to bring to a speedy close the war with Mexico. 

By Mr. FRIES: The petition of citizens of Wellsville, 
Ohio, asking an appropriation of public Jands to aid in the 
construction of the Pittsburg and Cleveland railroad. 


the year 1800. 


By Mr. HARPER: The petition of S. S. Guthrie and 68 | 


other citizens of Putnam, Ohio, praying that the present 
war with Mexico may be speedily terminated. 


By Mr. STEWART: Sundry petitions in relation to the | 


abolition of sjavery. 


By Mr. S. D. HUBBARD: The petition of Timothy Sav- i 


By Mr. McOLEAN: ‘The petition and aceompaning docu- 
ments of Nathaniel Bailey, a revolutionary soldier, for a 
pension. 

By Mr. ALBERT SMITH: The petition of Owen Griffith 
and 221 others, citizens of Genesee county, New York, in 
favor of the “ freedom of the publie Jands,” and against the 
“system of Jand traffic imported to this country from Eu- 
rope”? 

By Mr. RAMSEY : The petition of the President of the 
Mechanics? Bank of New York, praying to be reimbursed 


for money overpaid by him as agent for privateer pensions, 


By Mr. GRINNELL: The petition of Samuel Taylor and 
28 others, citizens of Chatham, Massachusetts, asking Con- 


gress to use all their constitutional powers for terminating, | 


as soon as possible, the present war with Mexico, without 
any further waste of blood or treasure. Also, the petition of 
citizens of Nantucket, against the repeal of the pilot law of 
1837. 

By Mr. BEDINGER: The memorial and petition of cer- 
tain citizens of Frederick county, Virginia, praying the estab- 
lishment of a braneh of the district court of the United States 
for the western district of Virginia, with circuit court juris- 


- diction, in the town of Winchester, 


By Mr. McILVAINE: Pho memorial of John W. Heins 
and 99 others, Caro. Hibb and 42 otbers, and Isaac S. Wentz 
and 9 others, inhabitants of Pennsylvania, praying for the 
adoption of measures for effecting such change in the Con- 
stitution and Jaws as shall abolish slavery throughout the 
Union. ; 

By Mr. POLLOCK: The petition of the Board of Mana- 
gers of the American Colonization Socicty, praying Con- 
gress to reimburse to them the expense, &e., incurred in 
supporting and maintaining in Monrovia the slaves captured 
in the bark Pons by the American naval foree on the coast 
of Africa. 

By Mr. HOPKINS: The petition of 52 citizens of Pulaski 
county, Virginia, remorstrating against the establishment of 
a district court of the United States at Abingdon, in that 
State. 
Carrol county, for the same purpose. 

By Mr. CARROLL: The petition of Henry Dwight and 
others, citizeus of the counties of Ontario, Yates, Sencca, 


and Wayne, of the State of New York, asking for peace with | 


Mexico. - 

By Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL: The memorial of the repre- 
sentatives of the Yearly Meeting of Friends, held in Phila- 
delphia, for Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, and the 


Eastern Shore of Maryland, respectfully but eamestly en- | 


treating Congress to use peaceful measures for a speedy 
termination of the war in which our country is now engaged 
with a neighboring people. 

By Mr. ROCKWELL, of Massachusetts: The memorial 
of 42 citizens of Goshen, Hampshire county, Massachusetts, 
praying Congress to take such measures, within its consti- 
tutional powers, as may be best calculated to bring the war 
with Mexico to as speedy a close as possible, without any 


| further waste of-blood and treasure. 


By Mr. HUDSON : ‘The petition of R. M. Chipman and 
others, of Athol, in Massachusetts, and of Lewis F. Clarke, 
and others, of Northbridge, Massachusetts, praying that 
peace may be restored to the country. i , 

By Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL: The memorial of the repre- 
sentatives of the religious Society of Friends, (commonly 
ealjed Quakers,) in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, &c., asking 
Congress to adopt, with the least possible delay, measures to 
stop the effusion of blood, and to restore to the North Ameri- 
ean continent the blessings of peace. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: The petition of Joseph Keener, John 


B. Allison, and others, asking Congress to make an adequate i 


appropriation to remove about eighty-five Catawba Indians 
(the last of a once powerful and numerous tribe) from Hay- 
wood county, North Carolina, to the wild woodland west of 
the State of Arkansas. 


y : The petition of L. Stone, |: 
praying for compensation for French spotiations prior to | 


Also, two other petitions, signed by 40 citizens of į 


'' By Mr. CHAPMAN, of Maryland: The memorial and. 
i; petition of Orazio.de Attelis Santangelo, for indémmity for 
i Claims against Mexico, Also, the memorial of Maygaret: 
ii Fitzhugh; J. Hudson Pottinger, and others, heirs of Joh 
{| Budson, for indemnity for French spoliations prior to the 


; year 1800. 


i 
iF 


i By Mr. HUBARD, of Virginia: The petition of Mrs. Prise 


i! and the Territories of the United States. 
i By Mr. VINTON: Two petitions from inhabitants 


i} By Mr. LIGON: The memorial of Caleb D.. Owihgs; 


0 X en 

By Mr. SEVERANCE: The petition of Joshua . Millett, 
and 60 other inhabitants of Wayne, in the State: of Maine, 
asking that Congress will use all its constitutional power to 
terminate the war with Mexico as speedily as possible, with- 


whe 
IN SENATE. 

4 Monpay, January 25, 1847. 

The Journalof Friday last was read and approved. 


|i took his seat in the Senate. x 
| The VICE PRESIDENT laid before thé Senate 
| a report of the Secretary of War, made in compli- 
| ance with a resolution of the Senate, in relation to 
! the removal of the Seminole Indians from. Florida,’ 
! and the number and condition of the Indians per- 
‘ mitted to remain there; which was referred to the 
j! Committee on Indian Affairs, and ordered to be 
| printed. 
| Also, a report of the Secretary of the Navy, 
|; made agreeably to law, accompanied by a state- 
i| ment of contracts made by the Bureau of Provis- 
|i ions and Clothing for supplies for the navy; which 
; was laid upon the table. f 

Also, a report of the Secretary of the Navy, 
made agreeably to law, accompanied by an abstract 
: of expenditures, under the head of contingent ex- 
i| penses, for the year ending September 30, 1846; 
i which was laid on the table. 
: Also, a report of the Commissioner of Patents, 
made agreeably to law, relating to the operations 
| of the office during the year 1846; which was laid 
| on the table. 


| 
i 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 


H 
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PETITIONS. 


|| Mr. CRITTENDEN presented the petition of 
Hola Ta Emathla and other Seminole Indians, 
| praying compensation for their services during the 
Florida war; which was referred to the Committee 
of Claims. ' 

Mr. CAMERON presented a petition of citizens 
i| of Carbon county, Pennsylvania, praying & grant 
i| of public Jand to aid in-the construction of a rail- 
|! road from Lake Michigan to the Pacific Oceans 
| which was referred to the Committee on Roads 
|| and Canals. 


the Committee on Commerce. , 
Also, a memorial of marine insurance companies 
of the city of Philadelphia, praying the establish- 
i ment of a permanent court of admiralty at Key 
i West in Florida; which was-referred to the Com- 
(| mittee on the Judiciary. ; af 
i) Mr. THOMAS CLAYTON presented a petition 
i| of citizens of New Castle county, Delaware, pray- 
|| ing the adoption of measures for the speedy termi- 
|i nation of the war with Mexico; which was referred 
i to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
| Mr. CASS presented the memorial of Robert 
‘| M. Harrison, United States consul at Kingston, 
Jamaica, praying indemnity against loss by the 
ii failure of a citizen of the United States; whose 
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aa Pers re man 
|] acter and the publie service from the injury they i 
| would suffer if the intimation was allowed to go ji 
| out uncontradicted from the floor of the Senate. 


referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. i 
Mr. DIX presented a petition from citizens of 


; z i 
! He asked leave; for, as the bill for the lieutenant į; 
| general was laid upon the table, and as he would 
| not have it taken up, (and would not speak to it if || 
| it was,) and as he did not choose to commit the 

| irregularity of hanging a speech on some irrelevant | 
i 
i 
1 
| 
| 


| 
bill; he must throw himself upon the indulgence of 
the Senate for leave to make the exposition of facts 
deceased, praying indemnity for French spoliations | which the case required, and which the intimations 
prior to 1800; which was referred to the select |! of the Senator from North Carolina had rendered 
committee on that subject. || necessary. 

Mr. CILLEY presented a petition of citizens of | Leave was given, and Mr. Benxron proceeded— 
Deerfield, New Hampshire, praying the adoption | E feel myself called upon by the remarks of the 
of measures for a speedy and peaceful termination || Senator from North Carolina (Mr. Bapeer] to 
of the war with Mexico; which was referred to the |: vindicate the President from the unconstitutiona 
Committee on Foreign Relations. and dangerous design which the hypothetical ob- 

Mr. CORWIN presented two petitions of citi- || servations of that Senator would attribute to him 
zens of Ohio, praying a grant of land to the Zanes- || and shall do so in the simplest form of narrative, 
ville and Maysville Turnpike Road Company, to | repeating to the Senate all that has taken place j, 
aid in the completion of their railroad; which was || between the President and myself in relation to ; 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands. | this appointment, and thereby enabling the Senate i 

Messrs. CAMERON and FAIRFIELD pre- || and the people to judge of the justice of the accu- | 
sented petitions in favor of the abolition of sla- > sation. i 
very; the motion to receive which was laid onthe ; It was at the beginning of the month of Septem- | 
table, || ber last, and in the moment that I was about set- i 

REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES. ‘| ting out to the West, that the President sent for | 
u i 

lj 

| 

| 

i 

i 


tahle. , ! 
Also, the memorial of the heirs of S. N. Bishop, | 


Mr. YULEE, from the Committee on Naval |! me, and informed me that he had done so for the 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill-to provide | prepar ‘ oS it fering ae ee es He 
for the construction of a dry-dock at Pensacola, for |; DAN" Te a y $ ] 

coming vacant by the return of the gentleman [Mr. 


the use of the navy of the United States, reported Boss: S ! 
the same without amendment. : King, of Alabama] so long an ornament to this 


Mr. ASHLEY, from the Committee on the Ju- | Chamber. I declined he appointment. and for f 
e. ki > . ria H > 9 o i 
diciary, reported a bill giving the assent of Con- ;! reasons which Mi Pr ide Se s oe aise VE a 
gress to a change of the compact entered into H dere TEN Polk. ean ee eh Be 
between the United States and the State of Arkan- S AE K S : i 
N ate of Arkan ‘take time to consider; but I answered him that i: 


sas upon her admission into the Union, in relation ; . i 
to tie alt springs; which was read, and passed a ! there was no need for ume; tharis SER would Lt 
the second reading. still be the sanies altei any lengt of consi eration; 

Mr. ASHLEY, from the same committee, to | and so, with thanks for the honor he had dene me, 
whom was referred the bill to regulate the appel- it the appointment to the French iors gean i 
late jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of the United | tively declined. This was the begimning of Cop 


i E i ; last; so that, at that time, it is certain that ' 
States in certain cases, and for other purposes, re- | tember last; so : , i 
ported it without aende purposes, re- i the President could have had no such design as has i: 


Mr. A. also, from the same committee, to whom || been atop to him by ae eae from North 

ee 2 om i] e : 
was referred the bill from the House to establish ) Oarouna i bay to bat £ me nas carry by | 
the Territorial Government of Oregon, reported n ae 9 he pa ra RA e ennbi oF Mc Ow? 
the same with several amendments; which were | APCS bla ace ath Iep exIco, 


ordered to be printed | On the contrary, a fertile imagination—such as the 


On motion by Mr. ASHLEY, the Committee on | Senator from North Carolina so happily possesses 

se ae ate h —mi re it st iS Dion 
the Judiciary was discharged from the further con- | ae have seenyor phy a Piet a ee pro 
sideration of resolutions of the Legislature of Ohio | POS?’ appo men a anne Ea bu aP sera 
against the division of that State into two judicial | ~SOMeUNDS ke an CXUINE ANG R E 
districts | eign Court—for a purpose the very reverse of what ; 


: r ` the Senator from North Carolina has supposed. Ii; 
Mr. MANGUM, from the Committee on Naval | say an inventive imagination might have seen, or 
Affairs, reported a bill directing the Secretary of 


: q thought it saw, all this. Possessing no such imagi- |; 
the Navy to purchase from Dr. James P. Espy |! nation, I saw no such thing. And taking the offer | 
his patent-right for the conical ventillator for the | | 


at wae i in the sense in which it was made, as eminently |! 
use of the United States; which was read, and ~ honorable in itself, and a signal evidence of the į; 
passed to the second reading. 


President’s confidence in me, and good will for me, |; 
A message was received from the Fouse of Rep- | L made him my thanks for it privately, as I now `! 
resentatives, by its Clerk, informing the Senate 


; do publicly; and the affair was dropped. This, I, 

that said House had passed an act to provide for | repeat, was at the beginning of September last— 

the establishment of additional post-routes in the | only three months before the meeting of Congress; 

State of Texas, and sundry private bills and joint © so that, at that time, it is quite clear the President 

resolutions, in which they requested the concur- | had no such momentous and fearful design as the 
rence of the Senate, Senator from North Carolina has attributed to him. 
LIEUTENANT GENERAL—VINDICATION OF Up to that time—up to the first day of September, ` 

THE PRESIDENT. 


in the year 1846—the republic was safe. 
Immediately after refusing the mission to France 
Mr. BENTON asked the indulgence of the Sen- į 
ate to make an exposition of the circumstances 


I went off to the West, was gone until the month |: 
of November, and had no communication of any . 

under which the President had proposed the ap- ;i 

pointment of a lieutenant general to command the | 


kind, direct or indirect, nor upon any subject 
army in Mexico, and with which appointment his | 


whatever, during my absence, with President 
Polk. This makes all safe again for two months | 
name had become connected. Ithad been intimated, `i 
he said, on the floor of the Senate—hy pothetically, 


more. I returned to this city in November, where | 
to be sure, but not the less intelligibly and forcibly `. 


| my family was, and where Congress was soon to i 
X meet. The day after my srrival T called upon the |: 
on that account—that there might be an ulterior |) President; and here we approach the dangerous |: 
and covert design in the proposition: nothing less} ground! For, in that first interview, he actually 
than a design on the part of the President to ap- | asked me my opinion about the future mode of: 
point his successor. The Senator from North : conducting the Mexican war. For reasons not i 
Carolina, [Mr. Bapcer,] in his speech on thei; proper now to be stated, but of the validity of 
lieutenant-general bill, had indulged in that hypo- ; which the country will some day have an oppor- ; 
thesis; and as no supposition could be more un-'} tunity of judging, the President saw fit to ask me : 
founded, or more injurious to the President or to | my opinion upon the future mode of conducting |; 
the public service, or could descend from a higher “the war. This request did not strike me as being 
source, and as he (Mr. Bexrox) happened to bei: anything strange or unreasonable—either unbe- i 
in possession of all the facts necessary to the vin- | coming in him to make, or for me to comply with. | 
dication of the President, he desired to make an |: In my Senatorial capacity I was his constitutional 
exposition which would show the supposition to: adviser on many great questions, those of peace 
be unfounded, and would save the President’s char- | and war inclusive. In my political capacity, I 


was the supporter of his Administration, and 
ready to give him my opinion on any subject 
As chairman of the Senate’s Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, and accustomed, in that character, to 
communicate on military subjects with all Admin- 
istrations for about a quarter of a century last 
past, I saw nothing in the nature of the request he 
had made to implicate either of us. He asked me 
for my opinion as to the future mode of conduct. 
ing the war. I gave it to him, first in speech, 
face to face, and afterwards in writing. And here 
it is! [holding up a roll of paper,] for I chose to 
retain the original for myself, while sending a 
copy to him. Here it is! and at the proper time 
the public shall see it, but not now; for I do not 
belong to the school that makes publication of 
plans of campaign—even dead plans—in time of 
war. 

The President approved the plan: and it so hap- 
pened that the nature of the plan required a head 
to the army—one head to the whole body—to 
unite and combine the whole into one harmonious 
and consistent movement. It so happened, also, 
that enough was known of the ideas of the two 
highest in rank of the officers of the army to know 
that their plans were different; and it isa maxim 
of farfamental observance in war, that no general 
is to be required to execute a plan which he disap- 
proves. A new commander became indispensable; 
and as any new major general would be subordi- 
nate to all now in commission, the solution of the 
difficulty lay in the creation of a new rank, supe- 


i: rior to that of major general, and inferior to the 


constitutional commander-in-chief. The creation 
of the rank of lieutenant general, as had been done 
in the year 1798, at the time, of the expected war 
with France, was the solution of the difficulty. 
This rank appeared to be the natural and regular 
derivation from the President’s own political and 


| military character, and the proper connecting link 


between him and the army. As President, he was 


© both the civil head of the Government and the 


military head of the army. He was commander- 
in-chief of the army and navy, and of the militia or 
volunteers when in service. They were all then 


_ in service, and ina foreign country. He could not 


go to Mexico to command in person: paramount 
duties required him to remain here. Fle could not 


; send orders from the closet in this city. That was 
_a folly of which there had been no example since the 
| time that the Prince Eugene (of Savoy) was aceus- 


tomed to return unopened, at the end of the cam- 
aigns, all the orders which the Aulic Council was 
in the habit of sending to him from Vienna. 
The President was bound tocommand: he could 
not go to Mexico to command in person; and he 


‘ could not command from Washington. The solu- 


tion of the difficulty, which reconciled all contra- 
dictions, and permitted the exercise of all duties, 
civil and military, was the appointment of a mili- 
tary deputy—a legatus—a locum tenens—a lieu- 
tenant to take the place of the constitutional com- 
mander-in-chief in the field; to give orders in his 
name, and to take the responsibility of plans and 
movements, while the generals, at the heads of 
divisions or columns, would only have the respon- 
sibility of execution. This, for reasons too well 


| known to require rehearsal in this chamber, it was 


thought would be entirely agreeable to the gen- 
erals of highest rank in our army in Mexico; it 
would secure their rear at home, and leave them 
ree to contend with the enemy in front. It was not 
intended to diminish the fighting vocation of the 
two generals, but to reconcile and accomplish two 
desirable objects, namely, the execution of the 
President’s plans, and the release of the major gen- 
erals from responsibility for plans and movements. 
This was the view of the office of lieutenant gen- 
eral: as to the proposed officer, there was no breach 
of military rule, law, etiquette, or propriety, in the 
proposed appointment. The office was original, 
and belonged to no person. The President had a 
right to nominate, and the Senate to confirm, whom 
they pleased. Personally, I would take no con- 
cern in it. I only asked the President to make 
known the name intended for the place to the mem- 


:| bers of Congress, that all objections to the officer, 


as well as to the office, should be open to full in- 
quiry. 1 forbade my friends to say a word on my 
account. I would not say a word for myself. I 


‘ would not even obviate a prominent objection by 


reminding any one that, in 1812, I was the military 
superior of every general now in the service, and 
had a right to have commanded the whole of them 


1847. 
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if we had chanced to serve together. I was then {| 
colonel in the service of the United States, com- |} 
inissioned by President Madison, under a law of 
Congress, and led a regiment of my own raising 
from Tennessee to the lower Mississippi, under 
General Jackson, to meet the British then expect- | 
ed at New Orleans, but who did not come till 1814. 
I was then of a rank, and in a position, to have | 
commanded, if we had met, every general now in | 
service. ` Even in the regular army, in 1813, I was 
lieutenant colonel while most of the present gen- | 
erals were company officers, and only one of them | 
of the rank of colonel. Yet I scorned to mention 
these things, even to bosom friends, while the | 
measure was depending, and only do-it now for 
the purpose of rescuing the President from the sup- | 
posed breach of military.decorum which theappoint- | 
ment of a citizen from civil life (myself being that | 
citizen) to the command of the army would imply | 
in the opinion of the Senator from North Carolina 
Sir, if the appointment of a citizen from civil life | 
to the command of the army, would be an insult | 
to it, that army is now already grievously insulted; 
for the present President is from civil life, and is | 
now the. constitutional commander-in-chief of the ; 
army, with rather more power than a lieutenant | 
general would have, and rather less experience in | 
military affairs than the proposed one possesses, | 

Finally, and to conclude the vindication of the 
President in this particular, { can say that Mr. 
Polk is not the first President who proposed to 
give me the command of the army against Mexico | 
~-that General Jackson himself proposed it in 1836, |; 
when our affairs with that country looked warlike; 
aud that then, as now, Í agreed to take it. 

And here, Mr. President, having fulfilled my 
task of vindicating‘the Chief Magistrate of the 
Union trom the design, hypothetically imputed to 
him, of wishing to appoint his successor, in my 
person, and by means of this lieutenant general- 
ship, I might close my remarks; .but as my name 
has been coupled with this business, and as I have 
remained silent, and even left my seat while the | 
measure was depending, I must now take leave, 
with the kind indulgence of the Senate, to proceed ' 
a step further, and to say a word on my own ac- | 
count; and to show that service, and not rank, was | 
my inducement to agree to the offer of the Presi- | 
dent; and that there might have been cases in which | 
I would not have accepted the office of lieutenant |! 
general even if it had been created. I have already I, 
said that I will not now show what my own plan | 
was; but I can say of it that it was a plan which 
looked to a result, and promised an issue, and that 
briefly; and that I would have had nothing to do 
with any plan of any other kind—nothing to do | 
with any plan that contemplated a tong and mo- 
derate war, or a war of masterly inactivity, or of 
retreat upon the Rio Grande, or of defending a line; ! 
or of attack upon the idle and solitary castle of San || 
Juan of Ulua—especially at the commencement of 
the season for the black vomit. In no one of these 
cases would I have been lieutenant general, or 
captain general, or major general, or colonel gene 
‘ral, or any other sort of a general that ever wa 
heard of. I know very well that the President |! 
had no idea of any one of these most amiable plang; | 
but there is a way to give him an idea of them, and 
even to force them upon him; and that would be 
by the simple process of denying him the mean 
of doing anything else. . 

Ishall not state my plan; but I will say of it, : 
that, besides intending a result, it proposed to | 
carry on the war, while there was war, according | 
to the usage of all nations in the case of invasive | 
war—the invaders to be paid and subsisted by the | 
invaded. Contributions regularly levied—duties | 
regularly collected— would accomplish these ob- 
jects, and leave the United States free, or nearly 
free, from the expenses of the war. i 

I can say, further, that my plan was not limited |) 
to a mere military view of the subject; that it com- || 
prehended a union of policy and of arms—the i! 
olive-branch to go with the sword, ministers to || 
treat, as well as an army to fight. A diplomatic i! 
mission, nationally constituted both in a geograph- 
ical and in a political sense, was to attend the head- | 
quarters; and, while the ministers stood ready to | 
negotiate at every step, the army was to take an | 
organization and an attitude to give emphasis to | 
negotiation. And this combination of arms and | 
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of policy was not mere guess work, the idle con- 
ception of fancy; but the result of a knowledge of 
the state of parties in Mexico—a peace party, for 


ji if the other failed. í ‘ 
i that it was not framed in total ignorance of Mexi- 


honorable peace; a war party, for endless war—as | 


was so luminously shown by the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Dix] a few days ago. My plan 
was adapted to both of these parties—honorable 
peace for the one; the sword for the other. T'he 
military part of the plan has fallen to the ground: 
the diplomatic part falls with it: and now it devolves 
upon those who have frustrated the plan of the 
President to present him a better. 

I counted much on the efficacy of the diplomatic 
part ofthis plan; for great errors prevail in Mexi- 
co with regard to our designs and feelings towards 


| that country, and which nothing but an authentic 


mission can remove. The war party is incessant 
in its calumnies against us, artfully contrived to 
operate on every class of the people, and to render 
peace impossible. It has a falsehood for every 
class. To the religious orders the war is repre- 


sented as a war of religion—the Protestant against | 


the Catholic—-and a war of sacrilege—the spolia- 
tion of the churches. To the Creole Spaniards and 
the Indians of mixed blood, they present it as a 
war of races—the Anglo Saxon against the Span- 
ish American—and the subjugation of the latter 
intended. To the unmixed Indian race, (nearly 
the one-half of the whole population, and the sole 
resource of the army for its rank and file,) it is 
presented as a war of extinction, or of slavery— 


| their race to be extirpated, like so many tribes in 


our North America; or to be carried into slavery 


i to work the fields of their masters, like the slaves 


brought from Africa. And, to all, it is presented 


as a war of ambition and of conquest, in which | 


there is no peace for Mexico but in the degrada- 


ii tion of her citizens and the loss of her independ- 
A mission, such as I proposed, would au- Í 
thentically contradict all these calumnies, and show ! 
the deceived people of Mexico that just and hon- |) 
orable peace is all that we want; and that, far from f P 
wishing her degradation, both policy and interest || 
unite in making us wish to see her prosperous, | 


ence. 


happy, and independent. She is a republic—our 
neighbor—who did us the honor to copy our form 


of government, and had a great commerce with us. |! 
The injuries of which we complain were the work : 
of a few, while the great majority of the people, |: 
who have done us no harm, are willing to do us |) 
justice; and every republican in Mexico recipro- 
cates the wish for that close connexion, political | 


and commercial, between the two republics, which 
is necessary to their own prosperity, to the sta- 


j; bility of the republican system in all the Spanish 
; American States, and to the complete independence | 


of the New World from the Old. 

I counted much on the’efficacy of the diplomatic 
part of the plan, and not less on the military part, 
Of this I ean say nothing but 


can character, Mexican country, and Mexican re- 
sources, 


with which nature had endowed her; the dangers 
of the coast when the north wind was blowing, 
which blows from the autumnal to the vernal equi- 
nox—the black vomit when it was not—and the 
deep defiles of voleanic mountains. The plan may 
have been bad; but it was not conceived without. 
some knowledge of the subject; and it promised a 
result—peace to the country, if it succeeded; and 
to the soldier that died, a death worthy of the sol- 
dier—the battle-storm his embrace, the field of 
honor his bed, the lofty summits of the Cordilleras 
his monument and his grave! 


THE TREASURY NOTE AND LOAN BILL. 


Mr. LEWIS, from the Committee on Finance, 
reported the bill from the House to authorize a 
loan, and the issue of treasury notes. 

Mr. LEWIS moved that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the above bill, observing tha 
an urgent necessity existed for the immediate pas 
sage of this bill. “The means of the Governmen 


were at present contracted, and this measure was || 


required to afford the necessary relief, 

Mr. BENTON said, that although he was 
anxious to proceed with the army bill, yet, as the 
chairman of the Committee on Finance desired 


that this subject should be taken up, he would | 


yield precedence to his bill, as it was deemed in- 
dispensable that it should be acted on immedi- 


ately. . 
Mr. SPEIGHT observed that the proper motion 


Forty years ago I studied Humboldt, | 
and did not overlook his chapter on the military 
| defences of the country, and especially his impo- 

sing development of the great elements of defence | 


would be to postpone the present order and to'take 
| up the loan bill. Ren eae es 
Mr. HUNTINGTON said he had nodisposition 
to interfere with the early and prompt considera~ 
tion of this bill; but it was a bill of considerable 
importance, and had but just been reported, and. 
he very much doubted whether its provisions were 
understood by the Senate generally. Unless his 
| honorable friend the chairman of the Committee 
on Finance believed that there was an absolute 
necessity for the passage of the bill to-day—unless 
the necessity was so urgent that one day’s. delay. 
i| would be of fatal consequence to the Administra= 
tion, he could. not see why they should not have 
ji the ordinary privilege of giving to this bill an ex- 
|| amination, such as bills of minor importance wêre 
| entitled to, of one day at least. This was usual, and 
| it was highly important, he thought, in the case of 
i| this bill especially; but if the chairman of the Com- 
|| mittee on Finance meant to be understood as say- 
ding that it was indispensable ‘to thg public service 
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|! that the bill should be acted on to-day, and that if 
| deferred public credit would sustain an injury, or 
‘public faith be violated, of course he would waive 
ji all objections, and consent that the Senate should 
‘| proceed at once, though no time was allowed them 

ii for examination, , 

i Mr. LEWIS said that, in relation to the neces- 
I sity for speedy action upon this bill, he was au- 
i thorized by the Secretary of the Treasury to 
i} make as strong an appeal as could be made. The 
{i bill was brought to the Senate on Friday last, and 
i| immediately referted to the committee, and such 


i| examination given to it as the time would permit 
of on Saturday. There was a meeting of that. 
committee this mornivg, and he had been directed 

to take this course; and he hoped, as the measure 

was of such pressing importance, that it would be 

roceeded with without delay. 

Mr. EVANS said he confessed that he greatly 
regretted that the honorable chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance and other gentlemen on that side 
of the Chamber were so desirous that this matter 
should be pressed forward without a moment’s 
i time for consideration. He had occasion very’ 
often before to remark that bilis of this descrip- 
tion, which required a very careful examination, 
‘were hurried precipitately through the Senate. 
i, They always happened to come at a moment when 
! the public exigencies required that they should not 
: be delayed fora single day. He hoped that a de- 
|: lay of twenty-four hours would not very seriously — 
embarrass the Administration. He understood 
| the honorable chairman, at the meeting of the 
! committee, to say that it would not be pressed 
/ until to-morrow, in which case he had not intend- 

ed to offer any objection or throw any obstacle in 
| the way of the immediate action of the Senate 
upon it; but his engagements for the last four or 
| five days had been such that he had not had an” 
opportunity even to read the bill, He was not 
i going to oppose the passage of the bill ultimately, 
i but he wished an opportunity to inquire into the 
| condition of the Treasury, and to ascertain the 
| occasion of its being in such a condition as to de- 
| mand the immediate passage of this measure. He 
| hoped that the chairman of the Committee on Fi- 
‘nance would explain to the Senate why it was 
that the public Treasury was now in such a lament- 
able condition as was represented by gentlemen 
‘on that side. He hoped the bill would be allowed 
to lie over until to-morrow, and he would then be 
prepared to say a few words in relation to it. 

Mr. SPEIGHT said he was surprised at the 
observations of the Senator from Maine. If this 
was a bill that had been thrust upon the Senate 
|| this moming as an original proposition, there 
might be some reason for the arguments of the 
i honorable Senator; but he would ask the honora- 
i: ble Senator if this bill had not already been print- 
ij ed, and if he had not had ample opportunity for 
H two weeks past of examining it? The billwas print- 
ed in the House of Representatives, laid on the 
tables of every member, was discussed and passed 
|| in the House and every Senator had had ume to 
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| make up his mind, and to acquaint himself with 
ii the principles of the bill. The honorable Senator 
i had said that such bills always came to them ata 
i time when they were told that the exigencies of 
i the Government required that they should be 
speedily passed. . He asked the Senator if he did 
not himself know that the necessities of the treas- 
ury were such as to demand that this bill should 
be passed with all speed, and if there was not be- 


It 
| 
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fore the committee a requisition in black and white | 
from the Secretary of the Treasury to that effect? 
and he asked him, moreover, if there was any new 


nature? 

Mr. EVANS said, that in reply to the first in- 
quiry of the honorable Senator, whether this bill 
had not been printed to bis knowledge two weeks 
ago, he had to tell himno. The bill was laid upon 
the table of the Senate only half an hour age, and 


prineiple in the bill differing from bills of a similar | 


was read for the first time in Committee on Friday. | 


The Senator also inquired,:he believed, whether 


the bill had not been discussed in the House of | 
i} to hear that the state of the treasury required | 


Representatives? Though out of order to refer to 
what had been done in the House of Representa- 
tives, yet, as the rule was broken every day, and 


as the Senator had now referred to it, he would | 
tell him that the bill had not been discussed there j, 


at all; that there had been no opportunity to say a 
word about it. The next question asked by the | 
Senator was, i@he did not know it, of his own per- | 
sonal knowledge, that the treasury was in want of į 
this money, and that the bill must, therefore, be 
speedily passed? As to this, he would say that | 
he could hardly deny it; but he did not think that 
the honorable’ Senator from Mississippi, or the 
honorable chairman of the Committee on Finance, 
ought to offer any such reason for pressing the 
measure at this time. The reason why he could 
not deny it was, that among the last things he had 
said to the Senate at the last session of Congress 
was, that the very first bill that they would be | 
obliged to bring in at this session would bea bill | 
to borrow money. He foresaw it many montlis | 


ago; he predicted it; he told them they would have |; 


to borrow money. But the gentleman then said 
that the treasury was provided for; that they had 
ample resources to supply their wants until the | 
month of June next: tliat they bad provided am- į 
ple means, and that their financial policy was going 
to be most successful. But it seemed not to have 


proved so successful as gentlemen supposed; and ji 


therefore, though he was bound to answer that he 
did know, for “he had foreseen what their neces- 
sities would be, yet he did not think it sounded 
well as coming from the gentleman on that side, 
that the necessities of the Government were so 
ressing as not to admit ofa moment's delay; and 
fe repeated now, what he said then, that this bii 
should have been the very first one to be brought 
in. 
The Secretary of the Treasury told them, on the 
9th of December last, not that he would be likety 
to be in want of money, but that there would | 
probably be a deficiency in June next of some | 
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44,500,000, and that the time to negotiate a part of | 


the loan would be early in the spring, and the res 
idue during the summer or fall. 
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Nhy could not ji 


ations of the treasury were to be conducted; it 
was, in fact, to supply a currency, to provide a 
machinery to supply the place of revenue. The 
details of the bill, therefore, became highly im- 


| manner in which the financial affairs of the Gov- 
|| ernment were going to be conducted. The prin- 
| ciple of the measure they all understood; but the 
details ought to be closely examined, because upon 
them the essential operations of the treasury de- 
pended, and he hoped, therefore, it would be delay- 
ed one day at least. 

Mr. CALHOUN said he regretted exceedingly 


i} prompt action on this bill, He certainly felt dis- 
posed to give as prompt aid as any man in the 
Senate, in providing for the necessities of the treas- 
uty, but he could not agree to take up this bill 
to-day. He was, himself, he presumed, in the 
same condition as many other Senators. He had 
not examined the bill, and the reason why he had 


l 


originated in the other House, he considered it 
useless to examine them until their passage through 


were liable to he amended, and materially changed 
in their provisions. He thought it was due to 


Senators, upon all sides, that there should be a 


lic over for examination for one day. With this 
view, be should vote against the motion of the 
honorable Senator from Alabama. Fie hoped, 
however, that the Senator from Alabama would 
not press his motion. 
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ing to the consideration of the bill now-— 

Mr. ALLEN demanded the yeas and nays, 
and they were ordered. 

Mr. ATCLISON said be trusted this bill would 
be taken up. 
made by the honorable chairman of the Commitice 
on Finance and by his honorable colleague, it seem- 
ed to be a matter of importance that speedy action 
should be had upon the bill, and he agreed entirely 
with them in this opinion. He presumed that the 
honorable Senator from Alabama would’ address 
the Senate upon the subject, and, if so, the day 
would probably be consumed in discussion, and 


i 


ing its details and of making up their minds. He 
matter of so great importance, nor did it seem to 
be so considered, at this time, in any quarter of 
the Chamber. He could sce no objection to taking 
up this bill at once. 

Mr. LEWIS said he thought there could be no 


the Secretary know, in December, what the means 
in the treasury were, and what they were 
be? 


the matter could be so deferred, ant 


he had told the 


chairman of the Committee on Finance, early in i 


the session, that his first business was to look out ; 
for revenue, and begged him todo it. He had ex- 
pressed that opinion on several occasions, and he 
would add, that he thought this bi 
passed the Fouse of Reprosentati 


ves long before | 


this time; but he did not mean to say that it ought |; 
an opportunity | 


to be hurried through here without 
to examine it, IJe did not complain of the hon- | 
orable chairman of the Finance Committee, but of | 
the general course of business which was allowed ! 
so to accumulate on their hands that it cut of all | 
opportunity for the proper consideration of im- 
portant subjects when presented, 


ure. 
had asked him any questions which he had not 
answered. 
something which bad been laid before the commit- | 
tee in black and white, from the Secretary, He | 
was not to be interrogated as to what he had seen 
from the Secretary, for he did not consider himself 
at liberty to speak of it unless it Were communi- 
cated to the Senate by the chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. NILES said he had heard, with much sur- 
prise, indeed, the immediate consideration of this 

ill so pressingly urged; a bill of a character so 
highly important as the one now under considera- 
tion, It was, perhaps, the only financial measure | 
of the session. It was not merely a loan bill. Tt) 
was a bill, by the agency of which the entire oper- | 


likely to || 
He was not of himself of opinion then that |} 


i 
| 
| 
| 
l ought to have i 


_ All that hei 
asked was, to have one day to look into this meas- |! 
He did not know that the honorable Senator |! 


‘The Senator, however, had spoken of |; 


j 
| 
| 
| objection on the part of any Senator to proceed 
with the consideration of this bill, So far as he 
knew, there was nothing in its details that could 
give rise to much debate, and he presumed it would 
not require very protracted consideration. It was 
a mere question as to whether they would vote 
supplies for the prosecution of the war. The bill 
was prepared upon the recommendation of the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Executive. It 
| was their proposed means for anticipating the rev- 
enues of the Government by a loan and the issue 
of treasury notes. If there was anything in the 
details of the bill which would make it very diffi- 
cult to decide, let them be discussed to-day. He 
anticipated nothing of the sort, however; for it was 
simply a question whether they would anticipate 


i 


which the Secretary of the Treasury proposed. 


The yeas and nays were then taken on Mr. 
Lewrs’s motion, and resulted as follows: 

YEA 
ton, Br », Bright, Cameron, Cass, Chalmers, Colmi 
Dix, Fairfield, Hannegan, Houston, 
Sevier, Speight, Sturgeon, Turney, 
I4 


2 
Lewis, Mason, Rusk, 
Westcott, and Yulee— 


NAYS—Moessrs. Archer, Badger, Berrien, Butler, Cal- 
houn, Cilley, ‘Thomas Clayton, John M. Clayton, Corwin, 
Crittenden, Davis, Dayton, Evans, Greene, Huntington, 


Pearce, Simmons, Upham, and Woodhbridge—24. 
The Presiding Officer voted in the affirmative. 


mittee of the whole. 
THE LOAN BILL. 
The bill authorizing the issue of treasury notes, 


portant, and he, for one, wished to examine the | 


Senators would have an opportunity of consider- | 


g. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Ben- | 


Jarnagin, Johnson of Louisiana, Mangum, Miller, Niles, : 


So the motion was carried, and the Senate pro- | 
ceeded to the consideration of the bill as in com- | 


not done so was, that, in regard to all bills which , 


that body, because, previous to their passage, they | 


postponement of the bill for ene day at least, and | 
his opinion was, that if pushed forward now, it | 
would cause much more delay than if suffered to |; 
|| patible with the provisions which precede it. 


She question being about to be put on proceed- || 


From the remarks which had been | 


did not deem the passage ef the army bill to be a |! 


the resources of the Government in the way in| 


a loan, and for other purposes, was then taken up 


Mr. EVANS. I hope it will be read, sir. 

The Secrurary read it accordingly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, after pausing for 
| any amendment. that might be offered, announced 
that if no amendment were offered, the bill would 
be reported to the Senate. 

Mr. EVANS then rose and said that he under- 
stood, from the remarks of the honorable Sen- 
ator from Missouri, that the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance would address the Senate, and 
give an exposition of the views of the Secretar 
of the Treasury, and explain to the Senate why it 
was that this amount of money was required at a 
period so much earlier than was anticipated on the 
9th of December last. That he would tell them by 
what means it was that the treasury had become 
so completely exhausted. This, at least, was exe 
pected from those who had charge of the bill, and 
were more nearly connected with it; for they cer- 
tainly could not suppose that Senators were going 
to vote for it without some such exposition. 

Mr. LEWIS observed that the bill itself mani- 
fested the object contemplated by it. Mr. L. pro- 
ceeded to read some of the clauses of the bill, and 
ended by moving to strike out the proviso to the 
i nineteenth section. * 
| Mr. EVANS. Will the honorable Senator tell 
us why he makes that motion? 

Mr. LEWIS. Because that proviso is incom- 


Mr. EVANS. Then, I suppose, the Senator 
intends to empower the Secretary of the Treasury 
to purchase State stock when it is a great deal 
above par. Js that the purpose? 

Mr: LEWIS. To purchase it at its market 
value, 
| Mr. CALHOUN presumed the proviso would 
‘authorize them to purchase it at par if it could not 
be obtained under par. 

Mr, HUNTINGTON said that the incongruity 
to which the chairman had referred, arose from the 
fact that the bill did not contain the proviso when it 
was reported to the House, but that it was added 
as an amendment. 

Mr. LEWIS here withdrew his amendment. 

Mr. NILES then moved to amend the bill, by 
{striking out from the fourth section, commencing 
with the ninth line, the words ‘borrow from time 
to time, not under par, such sums as the President 
may think expedient on the credit of such notes,” 
and insert in lieu thereof, ‘exchange the notes 
i authorized to be issued by this act, not under pars 
for sach sums of money as the President may 
| deem expedient.” 

Mr, LEWIS here made some further remarks, 
which, owing to the honorable gentleman’s posi- 


| tion, directly under the gallery, unfortunately were 


not heard by the reporter. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON said his colleague was 
mistaken. There wasa provision in the sixteenth 
section of the bill which gave the President power 
to turn the treasury notes into a loan, or the loan 
into treasury notes, as he pleased. The amend- 
ment of his colleague was, that he should receive 
gold and silver for the notes, so that the holders of 
them should be subject to no loss. 

Mr. NILES remarked that the great principle of 
this bill was, that the notes were not to be parted 
with except at par, but authority was contained in 
it to hypothecate them for what could be obtain- 
ed—perhaps two-thirds of their value. Now, was 
that necessary? He should probably vote for this 
bill, because he was unwilling to oppose what 
seemed to him to be the only resource of the Gov- 
ernment to sustain itself in the present crisis. It 
was not, however, such a measure as they had a 
| right to expect from the source whence it came. 
| It was the last resource of a nation in extremity. 
i He said these things with no satisfaction; but he 
was compelled to say them; and if the war should 
continue, how long would it be before they would 
be called upon for another twenty-eight million 
‘Joan? For jet him remind them that this bill was 
not to raise twenty-three millions simply: it re- 
newed the act of the last session for raising five 
millions, and, therefore, amounted to twenty-eight 
millions. He never expected to have heard in that 
Chamber that the treasury of the United States was 
within twenty-four hours of bankruptcy. The 
crisis in which they were placed was unprecedent- 
jed. They had no adequate revenue, and were 
| going on without providing any way of increasing 
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it. He sould support this measure, therefore, 
from necessity--because they could. do nothing 
else. Yet he feared that it was. fraught-with evil 
to the currency of the country. They were not 
without the lights of experience on this subject; 
and, guided by those lights, he predicted that it 
would occasion a depression of the currency of the 
whole country to a most mischievous extent. In 
passing it, they were treasuring up wrath against 
the day of wrath; and that day of wrath would 
come, and when it came, he feared that they would 
not be able to stand. 

Mr. J. M. CLAYTON said that, Before he 
voted on this bill, he should like to have an an- 
swer to the question which had been raised by the 
honorable Senator from Maine, in regard to the 
state of the treasury, and the reasons which ren- 
dered the passage of this bill necessary. He pre- | 
sumed they were all ready to vate supplies for the 
Government—that they were all willing and anx- 
ious to sustain the honor of the country; but when 
a great measure like this was presented to them, 
they should know the cause. ‘The bill authorized 
the issuing of treasury notes of a denomination so 
low as fifties. It was evident, then, that these 
notes would enter, to a cdhsiderable extent, into 
the currency of the country, as had been suggested | 
by the honorable Senator from Connecticut, [Mr. | 
Nives.] This, he apprehended, would prove to 
be a serious evil; but they were called upon to | 
meet it, and he thought it due to the Senate that 
the Sesretary of the Treasury should lay before 
them the facts upon which the call for it was 
grounded. It was manifest that the bill must have 
passed the House of Representatives without 
much consideration. The section which had been 
alluded to, be was inclined to think, could not have 
met with the deliberate sanction of the House. In 
common with others, he deplored the fact that they 
were to be compelled to pass this measure so 
hastily. It did appear to him that this subject was 
beset with many great difficulties, and he believed 
it would prove to be a failure. He was in favor 
of the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Connecticut. 

Mr. SPEIGHT said he believed that it would 


be recollected that, at the last session of Congress, |! 


he had expressed his objections to the issuing of 
treasury notes if it could be avoided; but, in the | 
present exigency, and when the only object was to | 
effect a loan by them, he readily gave up those ob- 
jections, and was willing and anxious to afford the 
Government every facility for carrying on the war, 
as he believed cvery true patriot should be. And 
he was sorry to hear it uttered upon that floor 
that the Government was paralyzed and almost. re- 
duced to bankruptcy. It was not the fact. They 
were able to prosecute the war, and able to borrow i 
money. The people were able and willing to lend 
it. He did not approve of the amendment of the || 
gentleman from Connecticut. He took a different 
view of the subject. He believed the gentleman, 
by his amendment, would accomplish the very ob- 
ject which he was so anxious to avoid, Fe had 
heard that this loan could not be effected. Why? 
Were they—a powerful and flourishing republic— 
reduced to such a state of penury and degradation | 
that they could not borrow twenty millions of dol- 
lars? What had they done that it should come to 
this? He considered all such opinions as foolish- 
ness—as amounting to nothing. Let the bill be ; 

assed, and he pledged himself the money could 
be speedily borrowed, and the Government re- | 
lieved from embarrassment. 

Mr. CAMERON said he should vote for this 
bill, because it was said by the financial officer of 
the Government to be necessary to the immediate 
wants of the country; but, before doing so, he 
should endeavor to make its details as nearly right 
as possible. It was a bill to authorize the issuing 
of treasury notes. 
to establish a bank—a great bank of issue, in which | 
the Government was to be the banker. Being 
compelled to adopt this as the only means by which 
money could be raised to furnish supplies for the 
army, he felt it his duty to urge the amendment 
of the, Senator from Connecticut, [Mr. Nizes,] as 
one of great importance to the security of the treas- 
ury against fraud. His experience of banking in 


Pennsylvania had taught him that the greatest | 


frauds that had been practised upon the people ; 
arose from the hypothecation, by dishonest officers 
and others, of the notes of their own banks. He 


| 
j 
could name many instances. The Bank of the i 


In other words, we were about |; 


United States would be enough.. In-the.days of its 
greatest apparent strength and power, it borrowed 
large sums of coin, for which it gave its own notes 
—often two for one—as security. The people, 
not doubting its solvency, readily gave gold and 
silver for those promises to pay. Et continued to 
make loans upon its stocks in the same manner, 
and it pursued this system until its credit was so 
much extended, that the whole structure was com- 
pelled by its. own weight to fall, crushing all who 
had not wisdom to run from it. This section, as 
constructed, gave the same authority to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to hypothecate its notes. He 
had no fear of fraud or mismanagement by the 
present head of the treasury—for he had great 
confidence in his sagacity, his skill, and his integ- 
rity; but he advocated this amendment because it 
was his duty as a Senator to aid in making all bills 
as nearly perfect as his judgment would permit 
him to do. The Bank of the United States, in the 
days of its greatest prosperity, had at no time its 
own notes in circulation to an amount much over 
twenty-four millions eight hundred thousand dollars. 
By this bill we shall authorize the emission of 
twenty-eight millions. He should vote for this great 
increase of paper money with reluctance, for he 
saw in its train all the evils of an inflated paper 
currency, bringing with it high prices, unwise 
speculations, and in the end ruin to many honest 
and industrious persons, for the benefit of the 
greedy speculators. He said the same system had 
been tried in his State, when her credit was low, 
as a means of replenishing their treasury. fn- 
stead of treasury notes, they were called in Penn- 
sylvania “ relief notes.” About four millions were 
issued, based upon a yearly income from the pub- 
lic works of about a million. The financiers then 
expected much from them; but the notes depre- 
ciated, until the amount was reduced. So they 
will do here, if the sum issued is greater than the 
want of the circulation of the country, or if the 
issues are repeated, as the future wants of the 
Government may make it necessary; for in cur- 
rency, like every article of commerce, the value is 
regulated by the supply and the demand. Fe had 
predicted this state of the treasury at the last ses- 
sion, on the discussion of the financial question, and 
he regretted that his fears had been so soon verified; 
but he could not avoid expressing the opinion, that 
if the advice had then been taken of his friends and 
himself, we should not now be in the extremity 
which compelled us to resort to this doubtful ex- 
pedient. But with him the honor of the country 
was above all other considerations. He should 
vote for every measure, for every sum that might 
be necessary to bring the war to a speedy and hon- 
orable termination. The clause in the bill which 
he opposed was identical with the clause in the 
bill of the.Jast war, which resulted, as he was in- 
formed, in the improvident hypothecation of the 
Government paper. 

Mr. SEVIER remarked, that it seemed to hira 
that the gentleman never could forget or forgive 
them for repealing the tariff act of 1842. But how 
was it that gentlemen should remind them that 
they had predicted this very thing? The Senator 
from Maine had reminded them that he expected 
the bill would have been called foratan earlier hour. 
He had told them last year that this state of things 
would take place; but that it would take place at 
an earlier period. On what ground were all these 


| predictions based? On the repeal of the tariff of 


1842. Did the gentleman suppose that the people 
never read the public documents, and that they 
would say that the call for this loan resulted from 
the repeal of the tariff of 1842? Did he suppose 
that the people of this country, from Maine to the 
Rio Grande, were stupid enough to believe that 
story? It could not be. Yet they were told that 
this defalcation was predicted months ago! He 
had sat in thatSenate and heard that statement 
made, time and time again, but he would put his 
mark upon it, and show its utter absurdity. 
the tariff act of 1842 had remained, they would 
have found the treasury precisely as it now was, 
Who ever heard of receiving, or expected to re- 
ceive, in time of war, funds to carry on the war 
from the customs? Was it so in the last war? 


Certainly not. They borrowed a large amount | 


then. Was it so in the Revolution? No; they 
borrowed extensively then. What Government 
had ever existed in time of war without having to 
resort to loans? He knew ofnone. He thanked 


the gentleman for his speech in favor of taxing tea | 


Ifi 


eaaet er tae a 


and coffee, and -he hoped he would bring forward: 
a proposition to that effect. : 
With regard to thë amendment which had béen 
offered, Mr. S. looked upofi it as wholly unneces- 
sary... There might be some nice distinction be- 
tween the words “ borrow’’ and “ exchange;”? but 
the plain English of it was, that the Secretary 
should raise the money ina certain way. In what 
way? By treasury notes, At whatrate? At par 
Now, as to amending the bill, and then being com: 
pelled to send it to the House for their concurrence, 
thas postponing it for a few days longer, he could 
not vote for it. He could see no substantial dif- 
ference between the amount proposed and the bill 
as it now stood. He was surprised to hear. the 
Senator call for the details of the estimates. The 
gentleman could, in a few moments, count over 
the articles and decide for himself. All experience 


any other plan. He hoped the bill would be 
passed The notes would pass at par in any part 
of the country. As to security, the resources of 
the whole country were pledged, and besides, they 
had a specific pledge—the proceeds of the public 
lands. But this even was not necessary. Hë 
would as soon have a treasury note without secu- 
rity of either kind. The gentlemen might talk 
about the tariff of 1842, but they must console 
themselves with the fact that the tariff of 1842 was 
dead long ago and forever. 

Mr. LEWIS said he should not decline replying 
to the questions which had been put to him le the 
gentleman from Delaware. The committee had 
met, and as the result of their deliberations, re- 
ported this bill to the Senate. He had no infor- 
mation which did not come before that committee, 
This call for information was a mere beating about 
the bush in order to attack the tariff. The real 
object of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Fun- 
TINGTON] was to pour out his tears over the tariff 
of 1842. The gentleman from Delaware had a sim- 
ilar object. His (Mr. L.’s) reliance for increasing 
the revenue was upon the tariff of 1846, together 
with a tax upon tea and coffee; and he had no 
doubt that they could raise a larger revenue by 
these means than would be acquired from any 
other source. Though he could not gratify the 
gentlemen with precisely the information which 
they had called for, he had a little information with 
regard to the working of the tariffs of 1842 and 
1846. He had learned from an official source that 
there had been an increase of about twenty per 
cent. in the revenues under the tariff of 1846 over 
the receipts by that of 1842. This had been the 
increase up to the 10th January instant, and be 
understood that the increase was still going on. 
He had anticipated the increasing revenues by pro- 
posing to issue treasury notes and negotiate for a 
loan. Let them contrast the two tariffs, then, and 
he would submit it to the gentlemen whether the 
tariff of 1846 was not as good as that of 1842. In 
regard to the remark of the honorable Senator 
from Maine, alluding to a want of foresight in the 
Secretary of the Treasury, he would say, it was 
not always the case in time of peace that a finan- 
cial officer could anticipate their necessities: how 
much less could he do it when the country was 
| engaged in war. The true theory was, that the 
means of the Government must be proportioned 
to the prospective demands upon the treasury; and 


1 if the Secretary of the Treasury failed to predict 


with certainty in regard to the wants of the Gov- 
ernment, there was no reason for censuring him. 
Mr. EVANS said, if, as intimated, a loan could 
| be effected, ten millions of treasury notes was the 
| utmost that should be issued. But it was evident 
that a loan could not be obtained. The House of 
i Representatives did not think so; and the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Lewi keane his own 
i judgment in that matter. Look at the price cur- 
| rent, and they would see the Government stock. 
i was down to 973; and yet gentlemen thought that 
i persons with money in their pocket would come 
| and give one hundred dollars when the same stock 
| could be obtained at 973. And the issue of twenty- 
| cight millions more of Government stock would 
| reduce the price still lower. 
| The Senator from Arkansas, [Mr. Sevier,] and 
Í those who acted with him, were unwilling to jook 
back—they were unwilling to be reminded of the 
past. Was that Senator unwilling to have it thought 
that we were plunging into difficulties which had 


| been predicted? He (Mr. E.) did not intend to 
say anything about the tariff of 1846. He had 


~ 


had shown that treasury notes were preferable tò e 
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said all he desired to say about that; but he did 
not refér to that alone, when he said the present 
condition of things had been predicted. He al- 
luded to the general policy of the Government. 
The Senator from Arkansas said all the informa- 
tion that could be desired could be found in the 
documents which had been furnished to them. 
Well, he had read the documents, and what was 
the result at which he arrived? They adopted a 
system in 1841-2 which revived the prostrate con; | 
dition of the treasury, in which it was found in | 
1841; paid all the liabilities of the Government, and | 
left a surplus of twelve millions of dollars in the 
treasury togo on with, with the public credit fifteen | 
per cent. above par. And what had become of it? 

hy they had spent it all, sunk the public credit 
below par, and now they came here and asked for 
the temporary aid of this bill. He repeated, that | 
he was not referring alone to the tariff of 1846, but 
to the general system of policy which had been | 


pursued. There was the sub-treasury system, the ii € 
li the country adjust itself to a revenue system 


revenue system, and the warehousing system, 
which might be very good in time of peace if prop- | 


erly guarded and limited, but most extraordinary |) 


in the circumstances in which the country was | 
placed. 

The Senator from Arkansas had said that he 
(Mr. E.) knew all these things as well as any- į 
body, for the Secretary of the Treasury, in the | 
documents which he had furnished, had given | 
them ample information. Well, but the Secretary | 
said that this revenue bil! had yielded all he ex- 
pected from it. The Secretary had said to them, 
give me the revenue bill and ten millions loan, and | 
T will carry on the Government to the 30th day of | 
June next. 
time, and he said so. And what were they now | 
told? Why, that the Government could not get | 
along twenty-four hours without the passage of ! 


the fiscal year was but half gone all their means | 


were exhausted, which the Secretary told them j 
would be sufficient for the entire year ? i 
Mr. E. knew it was all spread out there in those |; 


documents, but he also knew how impossible it | 
was to make estimates of the expense of such a ; 
war as this in which we are engaged. We know | 
well what the rations cost in Mexico. We hear | 
of jack loads at enormous prices. But we do not | 
know how much will be required to buy steam- 

boats in the place of those wrecked while carrying | 
provisions to the army. There was not a word of 
that, There was not a word about the interest on 
this loan of a million and a half. We know that | 


expenditures run ahead of estimates, and that is į; 


all. How, then, in this state of things, did they 
expect to kecp good the credit and finances of the | 
country by such a system as this? Borrow money? 


Yes, and if all could see that this war would ter- | 
minate in a few months, he had no doubt all this :: 


stock would be taken; it could all be funded at six | 
per cent., but it would not in time of war. | 
treasury notes would come in on the Government, i 
and if they remitted gold and silver to Mexico, 


they must buy it. They, then, would have to i 


continue to borrow, borrow; and the more they | 
borrowed the higher would be the rates they would | 
have to pay for it. 
make for these twenty-eight millions of dollars? 


This money would not carry them up to the Ist of |; 
January next, and if the Congress was not called || 


together in the mean time, the first thing they would || three millions on the credit of the Government, by 


have to do at the next session, would be to put out 
another batch of treasury notes. And who would 
take them? for the tendency of every issue was to 


depreciate those last issued. Did anybody believe i 
that the last Joan would have been taken if it had |; 


not been for the publication of the notice issued | 
from the War Department, that no more troops 
were wanted? But for that notification nota dol- 
lar would have been taken. And yet, within two 
or three days after that loan was taken, nine regi- 
ments were called for. In this state of things it: 
was certain that they would have to begin the next | 
session of Congress with a larger emission of treas- : 
ury notes than were now proposed to be issued. | 

Now, those who plunged the country into this 
condition, were bound to furnish the means neces- | 
sary to meet its obligations; and if gentlemen de- i 
sired to revive the financial credit of the country, | 
Jet them inquire what was done in 1841. There | 


{ 

| 
| be got at the custom-house. 
t 


He (Mr. E.) did not believe it at the |j 


ong. rs wit l| trouble themselves about that. 
this bill. Now, how did this happen, that when | 


These | 


And what provision did they ii 


j 
| 
| 
i 
{ 
| 
i 
‘Lists would want to know whether there was any 
| y 
I 
l 


li 


foresaw that, at the next session, the entire sys- 
tem would be revived, and that it was then unne- 
cessary. The Secretary of the Treasury has now 
manfully recommended a tax on tea and coffee; 
but a duty of twenty or twenty-five per cent. 
would give him less than ought to be derived in an 
emergency like this from such a source. They 
had thrown away one and a half millions on sugar 
and molasses, halfa million on salt, three quar- 
ters of a million on wine and spirits, and nearly a 
| million on silks, and without touching the protec- 
tive policy at all. Why would they not bring up 
their revenue to thirty-five or thirty-six millions 
by a proper system? No, they preferred to bor- 
row, from day to day, not even looking thirty 
days ahead. 
| stocks would maintain themselves at par? 

But the Senator from Alabama told them they 
got so much by customs in December and January. 


the business of the country? or the business: o 


Notuntil years have passed. Why, in the month 
of December there might have been some circum- 
stances to account for the increase. A good east- 


few days than usual, and thus more revenue would 
But could they point 


ing was more fallacious. If December and Jan- 
uary got more, it was because October and No- 
vember got less. But again, something might be 


therefore a little surprised that the increase was 
not much greater. 

The Senator from Arkansas told them that the 
| protective policy was dead, and that they need not 


in such a strait, might see fit to remodel the whole 
system as they would find it, and restore some- 
thing like that which was destroyed in 1846, 
coupled with a duty on tea and coffee, to revive 
| and restore the credit of the Government. And if 
i that should be done, he presumed his friends oppo- 


|| site would find that they could not rejectit. They 


had now a project to raise the pay of the soldier 
| three dollars a month. That would be another 
| million of dollars. And there were bounties and 
| other expenditures, which seemed to put the esti- 
| mates out of consideration; and he again asked 
| what provision were his friends opposite making 
| tọ meet them? He repeated that those who in- 


‘to meet their responsibilities. Take the system 
adopted in 1841, and they would have ample means, 
and revive the public credit, and relieve them from 
the necessity of living from day to day by expedi- 
ents and shifts. 
| tem that would comntand the public confidence, 


if P 
| for there was money enough in the country. 


| Mr. HUNTINGTON stated several objections 
One was, that although provision was | 


to tùis bill. 
made that these treasury notes and the stock by 
this bill to be created, should be at par, there was 
no provision as to the interest which the Secreta- 
ry of the Treasury should allow. The Secretary, 
too, might hypothecate these treasury notes, giving 
i two forone. It was here proposed to raise twenty- 


the issue of treasury notes, or by a Government 
twenty years’ stock at six per cent. ; but the capital 


provision made for the repayment of principal and 
interest accruing thereon. There was no proposi- 
tion here to lay taxes for that purpose. Fis friend 
! from Maine [Mr. Evans] had called the attention 
| of the Senate to the course pursued in 1841, at 
which time, it would be recollected, authority was 


i given to obtain a loan; but every one knew the |) 
| difficulty there was to effect that object. An agent | 


| was sent even to Europe, but not a dollar could be 
| obtained; and yet the faith of the country was 


|| pledged then as much as now for its repayment. |; 
{| The capitalists both at home and abroad had not |, 


i confidence that the Government would regularly 
i pay the interest as it became due, and the princi- 
| pal at the time stipulated. But the instant the 
| Government changed its financial policy from a 20 


was a duty on tea and coffee which was proposed, |: per cent. ad valorem and repealed the sub-treasury 


and which the other side resisted. He did not go 


law, which made every dollar payable in coin, the 


for it himself at that time, because he thought he ti stock rose from below par—or rather from being 


Could they then expect that our | 


Now, when does a revenue system adjust itself to | 


i erly wind would blow in a much larger ficet in a ;, 
toan increase under such circumstances as evi- 1 


dence of a superiority of a financial policy? Noth- į 


attributed to the warehousing system, and he was | 


Well, the next | 
House of Representatives, seeing the Government | 


curred the expenditures should provide the means | 


If they would only pursue a sys- . 


they would even be able to raise money by a loan, |; 


1 

| unsaleable—to 16 per cent. above par fh the mar- 
ket. Why was this? It was because those who 
had money to Joan became satisfied that the Gov- 
ernment would be able to meet both principal and 
| interest promptly. 

But it was said that there was here proposed a 
pledge of the public lands to pay both principal 
and interest: and what did that amount to? The 
creditor would as lieve have the general pledge of 
the Government. But there was something else 
here. The Government reserved to itself, under 
| this bill, the right to modify the land laws, so as 
I| even to bring in no revenue. The Goverament 
was not limited not to sell the public lands for less 
| than ‘a dollar anda quarter an acre. Why, they 
had now a bill before them, which proposed to 
reduce the price below that amount. They had 
another bill by which it was proposed to give scrip 
to the volunteers by way of bounty, and hence, if 
that should be passed, they would have no revenue 
from the Jands for several years. The lands, there- 
fore, were merely a nominal security; and that 
class of men that lend money for the sake of its 
! interest, will require some other security. The 
money lender, also, would desire to be informed if 
it was intended to issué*any more stock, and how 
j; long the war was likely to endure, and if a loan of 
twenty-eight millions is now wanted, how much 
would be wanted a year hence; for they knew well 
that if no revenue was provided to redeem this 
stock, that it would fail. They would tell you that 
they will not purchase this stock, because in a 
year’s time there would be other stock issued, 
which would reduce the price of it in the market, 
and insure to them a loss. But‘even this was not 
all. The specie clause in the sub-treasury law 
required every dollar to be paidin coin, and so long 
as that provision remained, the money-lenders 
would not take the stock. These were satisfactory 
| reasons why the loan could not be obtained 
i under this bill. The money-lenders would prefer 

treasury notes, because, as they were payable in 
two years, or fundable at their option, they would 
be the best security. The best evidence that this 
Joan could not be obtained, too, was in the fact that 
the stocks of the Government were now from two 
to two and-a-half per cent. below par. There was 
not now any proposition to modify the revenue 
laws, nor any indication that a bill would be 
| Brought in for that purpose, and, consequently, 
; treasury notes and treasury drafts were the only 
i resource of the Government to carry on the war 
‘| and to defray the ordinary expenses of the Govern- 
l ment. The Secretary of the Treasury had recom- 
| mended an ad valorem tax on tea and coffee; but 
l! very little would be obtained from that source, for 
| it would be bonded without the payment of duties, 
l the holders relying on a change of the law under 
| which to bring it in. The proposition, however, 
|, had been resisted, so that nothing could be expect- 
| ed from that source. Such was the present state of 
H 
| 


things. 

The only reliance, then, was treasury notes; 
| and though the public f 
| pelled to take them, he would be told that the 
| Government had nothing else, and thus he would 
| have to take them, for he would be compelled by 
| inevitable necessity. The Government would, to 
be sure, pay them at par; but when it was known 
iin what currency payments were to be made, 
'' would not an addition to the contracts be made, to 
meet the depreciation of the value of this paper? 
He wished, without desiring to delay the passage 
of this bill, to call the attention of this nation to 
the fact, that this Government proposed to mect 
both its ordinary and extraordinary expenses, by 
; evidences of a loan—not by anything that is the 
_ representative of money, but in Government prom- 
: ises, Government duc-bills, Government obliga- 
, tions in the shape of treasury notes. That was 
. what was proposed by this bill. f 

Had the Senate looked at this bill? Why, the 
issue of treasury notes which it authorized was to 
an extent almost indefinite. It would be com- 
|; petent for the President of the United States to 

issue treasury notes for two and a half years after 
the termination of the war with Mexico, for he had 
|: here authority given to him to reissue these notes 
l! at any time not exceeding six months from the 
|i restoration of peace: so that, if they had peace 
1; immediately after these treasury notes were issued, 


creditor was not to be com- 


| 
l 
H 
| 
| 
i 


ji the President could reissue them to the amount of 
| this twenty-three millions of dollars. What a 
| spectacle was here presented! They had a law on 
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their statute book requiring every dollar paid to 
the Government to be paid in gold and silver; the 
Government, at the same time, issuing this im- 
mense amount of promises, without providing du- 
ties to meet those obligations. This Government 
would create a circulating medium of twenty-eight 
millions of dollars of paper money, and still com- 
pel the business of the country to be done in specie. 
What a spectacle was this to hold up to the people! || 
That the effect of this would be to depreciate the 
notes of the Government, no one could doubt. 

There was another thing to which he wished to 
call the attention of the Senate and the country. 
This Government, under the warehousing system, 
which he had occasion to speak against at the last 
session, had in some measure adopted the English 
system of dock warrants or warehouse receipts, 
which by English laws are made negotiable. The 
Secretary of the Treasury has authorized the ap- 
pointment of an additional clerk at the custom- 
house in New York, to issue warehouse receipts, 
not as a circulating medium, but they are used as 
pledges for money raised upon the goods which 
they represent. For these receipts, twenty-five 
cents are paid. By such a system, the goods were 
kept in the warehouse, and the Government de- 
prived of the duties, while they were made a means 
of traffic amongst merchants. Now, he advised 
the party in power to restore the tariff of 1842, 
repeal the sub-treasury law, modify the ware- 
housing system, and this Joan could be obtained; 
but if the present. system were pursued, Govern- 
ment promises would be the only means the Gov- 
ernment would possess to meet its obligations. 

Mr. HANNEGAN moved that the Senate ad- 
ourn. 

Mr. TURNEY called for the yeas and nays, 
and they were ordered, and resulted thus: Yeas 
24, nays 25. 

So the Senate refused to adjourn. 

Mr. NILES briefly replied to some remarks 
which had fallen from the Senators from Arkan- 
sas and Alabama, [Messrs. Sevier and Lewrs,] | 
and also to the observations of his colleague, [Mr. 
Houxnrwaron,] and reiterated the opinion he had | 
previously expressed on this subject. He disap- 
proved of the policy of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, whose system, though it might be sufficient | 
in a time of peace, would admit of no enlargement į 
in time of war. He asked if they should go on | 
and persist in error, when the credit of the Govern- 
ment was falling, simply because error had been | 
once adopted. The rates of duties had been cut | 

| 
| 


down too low, and he knew it was the opinion of 
the Secretary of the Treasury that no more reve- 
nue could be had from imports. He glanced at |! 
the English policy, by which a large proportion of 
revenue was raised by a few articles, and said he | 
hoped and expected they would have received a į 
communication on the subject of our revenue sys- 
tem ere this. By pursuing the present system, | 
they could anticipate nothing but greater difficul- 
ties and embarrassments, which would increase 
from day to day. He was for sustaining the treas- 
ury, but he knew it could not be sustained in any 
other way than by increasing the duties on im- 
orts. 

F Mr. BADGER said it was now near five o’clock, 
and he presumed their friends on the other side did 
not suppose they could force this bill through to- 
night. lf they did, he could assure them they 
would be mistaken. He had no desire to create 
any delay, but some little regard should be paid to 
that side of the Chamber. He supposed that the 
bill would pass to-morrow, and in that expecta- 
tion, he moved that the Senate do now adjourn. 

Mr. TURNEY called for the yeas and nays, 
and they were ordered; and being taken, the mo- 
tion was agreed to: Yeas 24, nays 20. 

The Senate therefore adjourned until to-morrow 
morning. 


j 
| 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monpay, January 25, 1847. 

The Journal of yesterday wasread and approved. | 

Mr. MACLAY (by unanimous consent) pre- 

sented a memorial of the Common Council of New 

York city, in relation to the exportation of paupers 

and criminals; which he asked to have referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 7 : 

Mr. SEAMAN said that the petition contained 

a great deal of very important information in rela- 

tion toa matter which is now exciting an unusual 


interest in the city of New York and other cities. 
He alluded: to the increased influx of foreign pau- 
pers and criminals into the United States. A few 
days since, he had the pleasure of introducing a 
bill to meet this difficulty, and he was rejoiced to 
find that he was sustained by so respectable a body 
of men as the Common Council of the city of New 
York. A committee from that body was now in 
this city, to urge this subject upon Congress. His 
object in rising was to move that. the petition be 
printed, and referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. . 

Mr. COBB called for a division of the question. 

The question was accordingly taken—first, upon 
the motion to refer to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary; which motion was agreed to. 

The question recurring upon the motion to print 
the memorial, 

Mr. BOYD inquired of the Chair whether the 
motion to refer to the Judiciary Committee had 
been put and carried ? 

The SPEAKER replied that it had. 

Mr. BOYD said that it was not so understood 
in his neighborhood. 
tion of reference put and carried to be upon the 
reference to the Committee on Commerce. 

The SPEAKER said that the gentleman from 
New York, on his left, [Mr. Seanan,] had moved 
anamendment to the motion of the other gentleman 
from New York, [Mr. Mactuay,] referring the me- 


morial to the Judiciary Committee, instead of the | 
| Committee on Commerce; and the question, ac- 


cordingly, was taken first upon the amendment, 


| which had been agreed to. 


Mr. SEAMAN remarked that the House evi- 
dently did not understand the subject. It wasa 
memorial from the Common Council of the city of 
New York, setting forth facts in relation toa mat- 
ter which had been: under the consideration of a 
special committee of that body, urging the imme- 
diate action of Congress. 

Several voices. What is the question? 

Mr. SEAMAN. Simply on the printing. 

Several voices. That’s not it—whatis it about? 

Mr. SEAMAN. The importation of paupers. 


Mr. COBB. I ask for a reading of the memo- | 


rial. 

The Clerk then unrolled the memorial: but it 
was so bulky, that Mr. C. at once withdrew his call 
for a reading, and said he would be satisfied with a 
statement of its general purport. 

The question was then taken on the motion to 
print, and it was decided in the affirmative. 

Mr. BOYD moved that the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, but gave way at the solicitation of 

Mr. RATHBUN, who rose and said, he desired 
to speak to a question of privilege; and leave being 
granted, he proceeded: On the 8th of December, 
the House would recollect, he offered the follow- 


ing resolution, which was adopted, calling on the j, 


Secretary of the Treasury: 


« Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be request- į 


ed to report to this House, with all convenient despatch, 
whether any person or persons have at any time between 
the 4th day of March, 1845, and the Ist day of December, 
1846, becn employed as secret inspectors of the custome, or 
agent, or in any capacity other than ordinary officers; the 


name or names of all persons so employed ; the collection | 


district in which he or they reside, or to which appointed; 
when, and by whom appointed; what duty he or they have 
performed ; the amount of the per diem or other pay allowed 
to each person; the amount of travelling fecs or expenses, 
or both, allowed and now due, or paid to each; the aggre- 
gate of all pay, travel, fees, or expenses due, allowed, or 
paid to each; where, how, and by whom paid; and also by 
what authority such appointments were made, and such 
payments made.” 


On the 22d of December he offered another reso- 
ution, calling on the Secretary of the Treasury to 


report whether any sum or sums of money had | 


been paid by his authority, or the authority of any 
other officer in the Treasury Department, for the 
services of any persons, or for the expenses of any 
persons, in aiding or assisting in draughting the 
tariff bill furnished by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to the Committee of Ways and Means at the 
last session of Congress; the names of the persons 
so paid; the amounts paid to each; the services or 
expenses for which such service was made; out 
of what find, and in what payment was made; 


whether said person or persons were at the same || 


time officers under the General Government, con- 
nected with the collection of the revenue; the sala- 
ry and pay of each per annum; and the authority 
under which payment was mada To neither of 
these resolutions of inquiry had any reply been 


They understood the ques- ‘| 


made by the Secretary of the Treasury. He (Mr. 
R.) wished to say. ae 

Mr. G. S. HOUSTON. Tshould like to know 
whether this is a question of privilege! [Cries of 
“Oh! Oht? Pete 
| The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New 
i York will state his question of privilege. : 
| Mr. RATHBUN. [assert that up to this hour, 
although more than half of the session has expired, 
‘no report has been made, and that the report might 
| have been made in a few days after the call wad 
i made, if the Secretary of the Treasury had’ per- 
formed his duty, as he was bound to do by law: 
Now the question J make is this—and I propose 
| to call the attention of the House to the subject, 
| simply with a view of presenting it to their con- 
| sideration, in order that they may take what action 
| they may deem appropriate—that the Secretary of 
| the Treasury, being bound by law to communicate 
| to this House any information called for in regard 
to the duties and business of his office, has omitted 
| the performance of that duty; and I submit to the 

House whether he does not stand guilty of disre- 
garding the legal requirements of this House, and 
therefore in contempt of the order of this House. 

The SPEAKER. It is indistinctly in the recol- 
lection of the Chair that a report has been made, 
and the Chair has sent to the clerk’s office in order 
to ascertain the fact. 

Mr. RATHBUN begged to be allowed to cor- 
rect the Chair. There was a resolution in relation 
to weighers and measurers, which was answered, 
li The other resolution had not been answered, as. 
|| the Clerk would recollect he (Mr. R.) had made 
| inquiry at his desk on Saturday morning, and was 
so informed. He was not disposed to call on the 
| House, to-day, to exercise its authority, but he 
fi was disposed, unless this subject was attended to 
| immediately, to move that the House compel an 
| answer in the proper mode, At some early day, 
unless in the mean time the Secretary furnished 
i| the desired information, he would. move that the 
|; House should, in the mode which it knew very 
|! well how to employ, secure compliance with its 
i|! requirements. 

i) Mr. BAYLY then rose and said, that it hap- 

i pened accidentally that on this occasion he was 

1, enabled to defend the Sccretary of the Treasury in 

i! reference to this matter; and finding that the chair- 

ii man of the Committee of Ways and Means had 

‘ not the information, he (Mr. B.) felt it due to that 

officer of the Government to state what he would 

| now proceed to offer to the consideration of the 

| House. A short time since 
The SPEAKER. There is not at present any. 
; question before the House. 

Mr. GEORGE S. HOUSTON hoped that the 
gentleman from Virginia would be allowed to make 
| a statement in reply to the gentleman from New 
| York. i 

Mr. BAYLY. I presume that the House will 
allow me to make a reply. 

Mr. JACOB THOMPSON hoped that the gen- 
| tleman would be alowed to proceed. 

Mr. GEORGE S. HOUSTON. There surely 
can be no objection. 

Mr. CULLOM. I object. 

Mr. COBB. It is due to the Secretary of the 
Treasury that the explanation of the gentleman 
from Virginia should be permitted. [twas surely 
just that an opportunity should be afforded for the 
exculpation of that officer of the Government from 
the insinuation—if not the charge—made by the 
gentleman from New York. I therefore move to 
postpone the special order till one o’clock, in order 
to give the gentleman from Virginia an opportu- 
nity to make that explanation; and on that question 
I ask the yeas and nays. 

i Mr. GEORGE S. HOUSTON suggested that 
| the geneman from Georgia should modify his 
| resolution so as to postpone the special order for 
| 


ten minutes. 

Mr. COBB. I will modify it so as to postpone 
the special order for a sufficient length of time to 
enable the gentleman from Virginia to make the 
| explanation. : 
| Mr. CULLOM rose to address the Chair. 

' The SPEAKER reminded the gentleman that 
i 


i 
| 

E 
i 
i 
i 
| 
i 
| 


| 
‘| the question was not debatable. ; 
ii Mr. SCHENCK inquired whether the morning 
|! business did not take precedence of the special 
| 
! 


i! order? . 1a 
: TheSPEAKER. The special order overrides 


i the morning business. 
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Mr. COBB then withdrew his call for the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. ROOT. I renew it. 

The yeas and nays were then taken on the 
motion of the gentleman from Georgia, with the 
following result: 


YEAS-—Messrs. Stephen Adams, Atkinson, Bayly, Bedin- 
er, Benton, James Black, James A. Black, Bowdon, Bowlin, 
oyd, Brockenbrough, Brodhead, William G. Brown, Burts 
Catheart, R. Chapman, Chase, Clarke, Cobb, Collin, Cullom, 
Cunningham, Daniel, Dargan, DaMot, Dobbin, Douglass, 
Droingoole, Dunlap, Edsall, Elsworth, Erdman, Faran, 
Ficklin, Fries, Garvin, Giles, Gordon, Grover, Hamlin, 
Haralson, Harmanson, Hastings, Henley, Isaac E. Holmes, 
Hopkins, Hough, G. S. Houston, Hungerford, J. B. Hunt, 
Charles J. Ingersoll, Jenkins, James H. Johnson, George 
W. Jones, Kaufinan, Preston King, Lawrence, Leake, 
Lefiler, La Sere, Maclay, McClelland, McCiernand, Me- 
Crate, McDaniel, McKay, John P. Martin, Barkley Martin, 
Morris, Moulton, Norris, Parrish, Payne, Pendleton, Perrill, 
Perry, Pillsbury, Reid, Relfe, Ritter, Roberts, Russell, Saw- 
tehe, Scammon, Seddon, Alexander D. Sims, Thos. Smith, 
Robert Smith, Stanton, Starkweather, Sykes, James Thomp- 
gon, Jacob Thompson, Tibbatts, Toombs, Tredway, Went- 
worth, Williams, Woodward, aud Woodworth—l09. 
NAYS—Messrs. Abbott, Anderson, Arnold, Ashmun, Bar- 
ringer, Bell, Blanchard, Brinkerhoff, Milton Brown, Buffing- 
ton, John H. Campbell, Carroll, John G. Chapman, Chipman, 
Cocke, Collamer, Cranston, Crozier, Culver, Garrett Davis, 
Delano, Dockery, Edwin H. Ewing, Foot, Foster, Giddings, 
Graham, Grider, Grinnell, Hale, Hampton, Elias B. Holmes, 
Jolm W. Houston, Samuel D. Hubbard, Hudson, Washing- 
ton Hunt, Joseph R, Ingersoll, Andrew Johnson, Danicl P. 
King, Leib, Lewis, Long, Joseph J. MeDowell, McGaughey, 
McHenry, Mellvaine, Marsh, Miller, Moseley, Pollock, 
Ramsey, Ripley, Julius Rockwell, John A. Rockwell, Root, 
Rank, Schenck, Seaman, Severance, Truman Smith, Albert 
Smith, Caleb B. Smith, Strohm, Thomasson, Tilden, Trum- 
bo, Wheaton, White, Wilmot, Winthrop, Woodruff, and 
Young—73. 


So the motion was agreed to, and the special 
order was postponed. 


Mr. BAYLY then proceeded. He said that a 


great deal of time had been consumed in debating | 


the point and in taking the yeas and nays; whilst 
his explanation itsclf would not occupy more than 
five minutes. As he was about to say, when it 
was objected that the explanation should be given, 
that he had called upon the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, afew days ago, on another matter of business, 


and in the course of conversation that very subject | 


of answering the inquiries of the two Houses of 
Congress presented itself. The Secretary told him 
that the physical force of his department would not 
enable him to answer all the calls upon him which 
had been made. Amongst others, the Secretary 
spoke of this very call, which required a corro- 


spondence with every part of the Union, and | 


necessarily a vast deal of clerical force. And he 
(Mr. B.) recollected—and he mentioned it there in 
justice to the Seeretary of the Treasury—that he 
(Mr. B) expressed to the Secretary his strong con- 
viction that the call ought not to be answered; 
that the House shouid be informed of the difficulty 
of doing it, and of the mischief which would result; 
and that, if the subject were properly brought 


before it—as he (Mr. B.) meant to bring it when ʻi 


an opportunity was afforded—the House would 
not demand the information. But the Secretary, 
notwithstanding that expression of opinion on his 


(Mr. B.’s) part, stated thatthe House had made the | 


call, he presumed, understandingly, and he thought | 


it right to answer it fally, and would do so as 
soon as it was possible with the force he could put 
upon it, and consistent with the duty of answering 
prior and more urgent calis. Amongst other calls, 
there was at this time before the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury a call from the Senate inquiring upon 
what articles in the tariff the duties could be raised 
without diminishing the revenue. That was a 
more pressing matter, and was connected directly 
with the legislation of Congress. 
was of opinion—as he presumed every man in that 
House would be—that that call of the Senate first 
demanded his attention, and he was at work upon 
it now, day and night. 
proper further to add, that in answer to a part o 
the call of the gentleman from New York, the Sec- 
retary stated that it would necessarily occupy a 
good deal of time to answer the other branch of 
the call, but that he was collecting information to 
enable him to answer it, and that he would answer 


it as soon as he could consistently with prior and | 


more indispensable engagements. And yet, with 

s that information before him, the gentleman from 

New York 

Mr. RATHBUN here begged leave to interrupt 

the gentleman from Virginia fora moment. The 

Secretary said that it imposed great labor, and 
would necessarily occupy much time. 


The Secretary į! 


He (Mr. B.) thought it | 


j 
i 


Mr. BAYLY proceeded. Why the gentleman 
had not corrected him (Mr. B.) at all. He had 
said the very thing which he (Mr. B.) had just 
stated. In his reply, the Secretary alluded to 
the demand upon his time by the calls, and said 
that he must answer them as he could, and in the 
order of their importance. Now, in reference to 
this particular call, he (Mr. B.) should, at-an early 
day, if he got an opportunity, move to rescind it, 
It was a call for the names of secret inspectors of 
the customs throughout the Union, and. 

Mr. CARROLL here said: I rise to a question 
of order. I wish to know whether the gentleman 
is to use the privilege granted him by the House, 


l| to give reasons why the Secretary of the Treasury 


| 
F 
had not answered the call, so as to state his own || 
i! ‘Phat the President be requested and advised to keep all, 
i 
| 
i 


opinions? 
within the privileged matter. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia 
| will confine himself strictly to the matter within 
this privileged question. 

Mr. BAYLY would do so. 


He was explaining 


this particular call. He had said that the Secre- 
tary was engaged in answering calls of a more 


this call, which was for the names of the secret 
inspectors of the customs throughout the United 
States. Well now, he would ask, what possible 
connexion could that have with any legislation of 
the House? He was unable to sce any connexion 
whatever. The only effect of it would be to make 
| public what was now secret. 


cessary that they should be removed by whole- 
sale. 


secret inspectors. 
Mr. BAYLY presumed there was such a law. 


gentleman from Virginia would give him the refer- 
ence to such a law. 

Mr. BAYLY thought that the Secretary had 
been perfectly right. in attending to more pressing 
calls, even to the neglect of this one. 

Mr. SCHENCK said that the gentleman had 
spoken of the propriety or impropriety of disclo- 
sing the names of secret inspectors of the cus- 
|! toms—officers which he (Mr. S.) did not know 
i were authorized by law. He had endeavored the 
other day to get in a resolution in reference to 


in the detection of counterfeiters of current coin 
He (Mr. S.) understood that one of these secret 


: proof had been submitted to the Towa Legislature 
| of his offering bribes of offices and money to pro- 
| cure certain members of that Legislature to vote 
i 
| 


Mr. BAYLY reminded the gentleman that he 
had not yielded the floor. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Vir- 
ginia has the floor. 


refused him (Mr. B.) the privilege of replying to 
the statement made by the gentieman from New 
York, he (Mr. B.) considered it very unreasona- 


| others. 


i it—that the whole matter had no foundation in 
fact. 
Mr, SCHENCK. said he knew nothing about 
its truth. He had stated what he had heard. 
The SPEAKER. The question now is, Shall 


| Whole on the state of the Union? 


i Mr. SCHENCK inquired if a motion to sus- 


| pend the rules would not have precedence ? 
| The SPEAKER informed the gentleman that 
| 


| mittee on a special order being in the light of a 
| suspension of the rules. 

| Mr. SCHENCK moved further to postpone the 
| special order, to&fford him the opportunity to offer 
i certain resolutions, which he would now send to 


I wish to know whether that comes | 


why the Secretary had not been enabled to answer |, 


pressing character, and to make that explanation | 
satisfactory, he was referring to the character of | 


; It would give the : 
names of those secret inspectors, and make it ne- | 


Mr. RATHBUN here said he should like to see | 
any law which authorized the appointment of these | 


Mr. RATHBUN would be glad if the learned | 


f 
| the Clerk’s table, that they might be read for the 
information and action of the House. 

The resolutions were read accordingly, and are 
as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, That, in’ 
order to terminate the war unhappily existing between the 
United States and Mexico, with due regard to the rights and 
national existence and independence of the two repubiics, 
and with a view to bring about au honorable peace, the 
| President of the United States be requested to withdraw all 
| troops and military forces of the United States now west of 
| the Rio Grande in Mexico to the east side of that river. 

' That all volunteers now in the service of the United 


charge, that provision be made for the return of all such 
volunteers to their respective homes, or to the States in 
which they were mustered into the service of the Govern- 
ment. 


or such portion as he may deem necessary for that purpose, 
of the regular army under his command, along or near the 


prevent any encroachment or depredation by Mexican citi- 
ens or soldiers, on the territory, property, or people of this 
Union, while any question or controversy shall remain un- 
settled between the Governments of Mexico and the United 
States: Provided, That this shall not be construed to mean 
|| that the President is advised against retaining possession of 
|| the disputed country between the western limit of the State 
il of Texas and the Rio Grande, until such time as a treaty 
settling a definitive boundary line between the United States 
and Mexico shali be concluded between the two Govern- 
ments, if the President, in his diseretion, shali deem that 
i such continued forcible possession of that disputed territory 
| will tend to promote the making of such treaty. 

That the President be advised and requested to prose- 
cute the existing war against the Goverment of Mexico by 
; effectually blockading, or seizing and retaining, with every 
| proper security, the harbors, ports of entry, and custow- 

| houses of Mexico, on the Guif of Mexico and on the Pacific 
| coast of that country; and to hold the same until such time 
| 


| asa treaty of peace may be made and ratified between the 
| Governments of Mexico and the United States, establishing 
a permanent boundary line between the territories of the 
two countries, liquidating and adjusting, and paying or 
securing tobe paid, all just indemnities for spoliations com- 
mitted by Mexico or her citizens upon the persons or 
property of the citizens of the United States, and settling 
all other questions or causes of controversy between the two 
Governments. 

That duties shall be levied upon goods, wares, and mer- 


i! chandise imported into Mexico, at the ports of entry and 


another set of secret agents—the class employed |. 


H agents was the very man with regard to whom | 


for a certain gentleman as United States Senator. | 
|! [Cries of * Oh 1”? “Ob 1] f 


Mr. BAYLY desired the floor for this reason, $ 
that after the gentleman himself, and the majority | 
—nearly the whole—of his political friends had |: 


ble in them to undertake to force him to reply to | 
But in reference to the statement of that | 
| gentleman, (Mr. Scuencx,] he had no hesitation | 
in saying—without knowing anything more about | 


the House resolve itself into Committee of the | 


: custom-houses that may be held in possession by the author- 
| ities of the United States, at the same rate, and collected 
‘in like manner as such duties are Jevied and collected for 
i the time being at the custom-houses of the United States; 
i and the proceeds of duties, so collected in Mexico, shall 
| constitute and be made a fund, to be held as security against 
| Mexico until she shall agree to and conclude a treaty as 
; aforesaid. 

| . That no further increase of the present regular army of 
| the United States shall be made by inlistment or otherwise ; 
: but, as fast as the terms of inlistment of soldiers now in 
l service may expire, the army shal] be reduced until it is 
| brought to the number that was in service on the lst day of 
January, 1847. 

: And be it further resolved, That it is against the policy 
i| and interest of this Government to wage a war for the con- 
|. quest of territory, and there should not be acquired, by any 


li treaty to he negotiated and concluded between the Govern- 
; ments of the United States and Mexico, any territory what- 
; ever additional to the territory now lying legally and properly 
within the present limits of the United States, or within 
the boundary of any now existing State of this Union. 

“ind be it further resolved, That no application of any 
money appropriated, or to be appropriated, by act of this 
Congress, for carrying on the existing war with Mexico, or 
for increasing, strengthening, or in any way supplying, the 
inilitary or naval defences or forces of this Government, 
all be made, nor is any expenditure thereof authorized, 
exceptsuch application and expenditure be strictly inaecord- 
; ance with the declaration and provisions of these resolu- 
: tions. és 

Mr. DROMGOOLE raised a point of order, 
objecting to the further postponement, (which he 
seemed to mistake for a motion to suspend the 
rules.) 

After some conversation— 

Mr. SCHENCK said he would obviate the diffi- 
culty by withdrawing his motion for the present, 
: and giving notice instead, that. he would on to- 
_ morrow ask leave to introduce these resolutions. 


Mr. GARRETT DAVIS rose and said, that in 
| connexion with the statement made to the House 
by the gentleman from New York, [Mr. Rara- 
BuN,| he would move a resolution as a question of 
privilege. 
_ Resolved, That a committee of five be raised to 
inquire whether any of the Secretaries of the sev- 
eral departments has failed or refused to furnish to 
this House any information called for by it of him; 
and, also, to inquire into the cause of such failure 
or refusal; and that said committce have power to 
send for persons and papers, and report to this 
| House, f 

Mr. HOPKINS objected to its reception. 

The CHAIR, after an explanation stating that 
the resolution had no special reference to the reso- 
lution offered by the gentleman from New York, 


States be discharged, taking duc care, in the order of dis- ` 


western frontier of the United States, prepared to repel or * 


ipa 


eit a 
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{Mr.Rarusun,] but respected the privileges of the | 


House generally, overruled the objection. 
Mr. HENLEY moved to lay the resolution on 
the table, 

The yeas and nays were asked on this motion; 
and, being ordered by the House, 

Mr. HENLEY withdrew his motion. 

And the question being on the reception of the 
resolution as a matter of privilege, 

Mr. DROMGOOLE denied that the resolution 
involved any question of privilege, and took an 
appeal from the decision of the Chair. He said 
that this was a novel mode of trying one of the 
heads of department. The gentleman offering this 
resolution stated it to be a question of privilege, 
but the resolution itself said nothing about the 
privileges of the House. 

The reading of the resolution being loudly called 

~ for, it was read again. 

Mr. DAVIS said he would ask the gentleman 
from Virginia if it was nota privilege pertaining 
to that House to call upon any of the executive 
departments for information in their possession, 
and necessary to the House to enable it to act un- 
derstandingly on business before it? The resolu- 
tion assumed the true state of fucts—that informa- 
‘tion of this kind had been asked by the House, 
but that the head of the department had refused 
or failed to furnish it. Was this no violation of 
privilege? 

The CHAIR now stated, that having more care- 
fully examined the wording of the resolution, he 
found that it stated nothing on its face in regard to 
the privileges of the House, and did not, in his 
judgment, technically involve a question of privi- 
lege. The Chair would therefore reverse its for- 
mer decision, and now ruled the resolution to be 
out of order. 

From this decision Mr. DAVIS, in his turn, 
appealed. : , , 

| Mr. D., in supporting his appeal, said that he 
had never heard it denied that it was a privilege of 
‘the House to call for information from the depart- 
ments, and if the House had the right to make a 
call, was it not its privilege to have its calf answer- 
ed? The resolution was not directed against the 
head of any particular department, neither was it 
anovel mode, or any other mode, of trying him: 
it was a resolution whose object was the assertion 
and preservation of the privileges of that House. 
‘The Secretary of the Treasury was an officer of 
that House: the treasury was not an executive 
department; but it was a department created by 
Jaw, and by the law of its creation made responsi- 
“ble to Congress. And should their own officer— 
their creature—having in his official possession 
information required by the business of the House, 
-when that information was called for by the House, 
be suffered to refuse to furnish it? And if he did, 
wasit nota violation of the privileges of the House? 
He could not conceive on what principle this could 
-be denied. The business of the House had been 


obstructed by the refusal or the failure of the Sec- ; 


retary of the Treasury to respond to its call: the 


resolution proposed to raise a committee of inquiry’ 


to'see whether. such a refusal had been made, and 
“what was the reason for it. The Secretary might 
possibly have a full justification of his conduct: 
and if he had, this inquiry would bring it out. It 


might become necessary to resort to further legis- | 


tation to secure to the House the obtaining of such 
information as it desired. If it wasa privilege of 
‘the House to get the information, then surely it 
was a question of privilege to ask why it had been 
- withheld, in order thatthe House might, if needful, 
apply the proper remedy. ; 
After some further conversatton— 
The CHAIR further explained. 
case of failure to comply with a call, and not of 
positive refusal. No question of privilege arose 
on the face of the resolution. 
"Mr. DAVIS said he would then modify his res- 
olution so as to make it a call upon the Treasury; 


and he modified it accordingly, so as to read as | 


follows : i 
Resolved, That a select committee of five be 


‘raised to inquire whether the Secretary of the 
Treasury has failed or refused to furnish to this 
House any information called for by it of him, 
and also to inquire into the cause of such failure 
or refusal, and that said committee have power to 
send for persons and papers, and report to this 
House: 


Mr. DROMGOOLE said the question was not 


This was a | 


| 


| did not know that any other than the Secretary of | 


the calls made, &c.;) but not only had these calls 


| in order? | : 
last session. 


i 
i 
1 
| 
H 
i 
i 
j 
i 


varied by.the modification, which confined the in- 
quiry to one of the heads of department instead of 
making it general. The argument of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky (Mr. Davis] was founded on 
a failure to distinguish between the rights of the 
House and the delicate question of its privileges. 
He admitted that it was a right of the House. to 
call on- the departments for information; and fail- 
ure on their part to furnish it was a neglect of duty; 
but it was no breach of privilege. If a matter of 
this kind was to-be pronounced a question of priv- | 
ilege, what was it that the House had power to 
do which might not be converted into a matter of 
privilege? f 

Mr. D. disclaimed all desire to screen the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, or any other head of a de- 
partment, in the neglect of duty; nor did he apolo- 
gize for the delay in the present case. He was 
willing to repeat the call of the House: if after 
that the Secretary should stand out, and refuse 
the information asked for, he should be prepared | 
for ulterior measures. But he would not con- 
sent to confound questions which were entirely dis- | 
tinct. 

As to the doctrine that the treasury was not an 


tion put at rest when the question was agitated 
about the removal of the deposites. It had at that 
time been settled the other way. The argument 
rested on the fact that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury was required to report immediately to Con- 
gress instead of reporting to the President. But 
this was a mere arrangement of convenience, be- 
cause the House had the matter of finance under 
its more immediate cognizance; but he contended 
that Congress had just the same right to order the 
head of any other department to report directly 
to itself. 

Mr. SCHENCK said he was gratified that the 
entleman from Kentucky had modified his reso- 
ution. [Fle called for the reading of the resolu- 

tion as modified, and it was read accordingly at 
the Clerk’s table.] 

The resolution should not have respect to heads 

of department generally; first, because the House || 


the Treasury had refused to obey its call; and, 
second, because the Secretary of the Treasury stood | 
in a relation somewhat different, he being express- | 
ly required by law to report to the House; he might | 
therefore be directly reached, without the inter- 
vention of the President. A 

What was this resolution? A resolution to in- 
quire, by a committee of the House, whether the 
Secretary of the Treasury had refused compliance 
with its call for information. Why. this inquiry, 
and why was this a question of privilege? Be- 
cause the gentleman from New York (Mr. Raru- 
BuN] stated—(here Mr. S, referred to the date of 


of the House been unheeded, but the gentleman | 
had stated that he was credibly informed that the | 
Secretary had declared he would not answer the | 
calls, or one of them. 

Mr. BAYLY said he had not so understood the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. RATHBUN said he could not say how re- 
liable the information was which he had received; 
but he had been told, and froma respectable source, 
that the Secretary had said he would not answer 
the call till just at the end of the session: ; 

Mr. SCHENCK said this was worse than if he 
had said that he would not answer it at all: it was 
a miserable evasion. 

Mr. STEPHEN ADAMS said that the Seere- | 
tary had replied to one of the calls, and in that 
reply he had stated that he had not sufficient force | 
to reply to the calls made upon him by Congress; | 
that he would answer as soon as possible; but was 
in the meantime complying with what he consid- 
ered as more imperious demands in other calls, 

Mr. SCHENCK thought, if the Secretary was | 
so situated, he might have called the attention of | 
the House to the difficulty of which he complain- |, 
ed, and asked it to apply a remedy. ; 

Mr. HENLEY asked what was the question || 
before the House? Was the gentleman from Ohio |} 


The CHAIR said the question was on an appeal 
from the decision of the Chair, and the gentleman 
was in order. g . 

Mr. SCHENCK said he did not complain at all 
of these repeated interruptions. Indeed, he sym- | 
pathized with the various gentlemen who inter- 


rupted him, because it was often the only way in 
which he could himself get the floor. f 
But to resume. If it was true that the Secreta- 
ry bad said he should not answer the call of the 
House till the end of the session, it was worse 
than a direct plain refusal; because these calls 
were intended to affect the legislation of the House, 
To say that he would answer when it would he 
too late for the House to act, was to add era 
and insult to a direct refusal to obey the wik of 
| the House. Mr.S. did not say that the Secretar 
had said this; but the gentleman from New. Yor 
stated it on credible information. But, admit he 
had not used such expressions of insult, yet he 
had suffered half the session to expire without 
taking the least notice ofa call of the House. A.d- 
mitting that he had explained as to one of the two 
calls, yet how did it stand as to that calling for the 
names of secret agents employed by his depart- 
ment? Whathad been the object of the call? To 
ascertain whether agents of this sort had been em- 
ployed without the sanction of law; whether they 
might not have been employed ostensibly for one 
purpose, and yet have served the ends of the Sec- 


€ | retary in quite another? The House had demand- 
executive department, he had thought that ques- jj 


ed to know who these men were, and where they 
were employed. When it knew this, then it could 
| institute the inquiry here whether there was any 
jlaw to warrant their employment. Here was a 
purpose of the House to inquire in order that it 
| might legislate. If the Secretary delayed so long 
| to answer, was it not equivalent to a refusal ? 

In this light the inquiry constituted a question 
of privilege. The House asked for certain infor- 
mation on which to legislate. ‘The Secretary said 
it should not have it. 
information which might cross his designs. 

Mr. RATHBUN stated that the call had not 
been in the form of a request, but of a direction. 

Mr. SCHENCK said that this removed about 
one half of what had been said by the very astute 
gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Dromcoote,] who 


[put himself, lawyer-like, upon a distinction be- 


tween a rule to show cause and a rule absolute. ” 
But it now appeared that this call was in the shape 

of a rule absolute. Could any man doubt that it 

was a question of privilege for the ITouse to in- 

| quiro whether its oficer had refused to obey the 

rule ? 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Barty] said 
that the refusal of the Secretary had been made 
under his advice. 

Mr. BAYLY. The gentleman is mistaken. I 
said no such thing. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Did you not? I so under- 
stood you. Mr. S. said that this had not been the 
call of an individual member, but of the House of 
Representatives of the United States. The Secre- 
tary, in refusing to comply with it, had not treated 
with disregard and disrespect the resolution of the 
member from New York; it was treating with 
contumely a branch of the National Legislature. 
The question involved the entire power of that 
House to protect itself and to require itself to be 
obeyed; its power to call for and to exact from an 
officer of its own, information which he had and 
which it wanted. It was not for the Secretary to 
judge whether the information was necessary to 
the legislation of that House or not; the House 
had demanded it; that was sufficient. The House, 
when it got the information, would use it or not, 
as it pleased; it was none of his business. He had 
no right to judge whether the information was im- 
portant or not. Mr. S. cared not how frivolous or 
unimportant it might be; he cared not whether it 
called for the most useless and cumbrous bundle 
of statistics that ever was put together, the Secre- 
tary was not to judge of that. If the call seemed 
to him to be founded in mistake, he might have 
respectfully stated his opinion, and asked a recon- 
sideration of the call; but as jong as the resolution 
was not withdrawn, his only duty was to answer 
it, 

Mr. S. was glad the question had been raised, 
He thought that for a long ‘time power had been 
gradually stealing away from the legislative and 
centering in the executive department of the Gov- 
ernment. He had seen too much of this at the 
Bils had again and again received 
their shape from one of the departments, and were 
brought in whole into the House, that Congress 
might register the edicts thus drawn up by author- 
ity and prepared ready to receive their seal. Nay 
more: not only had this been repeatedly done, but 


He would withhold from it. 
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heads of departments themselves had thrust them- 
selves into the Representatives Hall, in cases where | 
a close vote was apprehended, and had used, or 
had appeared to use, their personal influence on 
members individually with a view to operate on 
their votes on that floor. After a spectacle such 
as that, My. S. rejoiced when he saw that House 
or the other branch of the National Legislature | 
have the spirit to stand up in vindication of its 
rights and its dignity, and willing to do something 
in defence of the independence of one of the great 
departments of this Government. 

Mr. BOYD moved the previous question. 

Mr. COBB moved to lay the motion on the ta- 
ble. 

Mr. STEPHEN ADAMS asked for the yeas 
and nays. 


Mr. COBB thereupon withdrew his motion. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE moved the previous ques- 
tion; which was seconded. 

And the main question being on sustaining the 
decision of the Chair, 

The yeas and nays were asked and refused; and 
the question was decided in the affirmative. 


So the decision of the Chair was sustained, and || 


the resolution moved by Mr. Davis was declared 
to be out of order. 

Mr. GARRETT DAVIS then moved to post- 
pone the special order to enable him to introduce 
the resolution. 

Mr. HENLEY moved to lay the motion to post- 
pone on the table; on which the yeas and nays | 
were taken, as follows: | 

YEAS—Messrs. Stephen Adams, Atkinson, Bayly, Bed- | 
inger, Benton, Biggs, James Black, J. A. Black, Bowdon, 
Bowlin, Boyd, Brinkerhoff, Brockenbrough, W. G. Brown, 
Burt, A. A. Chapman, Chase, Chipman, Ciarke, Cobb, Collin, 
Cottrell, Cuilom, Cummins, Cunningham, Danicl, Dargan, | 
De Mott, Dillingham, Dobbin, Douglass, Dromgoole, Duulap, 
Edsall, Elisworth, Erdman, Faran, Foster, Fries, Garvin, į 
Giles, Gordon, Graham, Grover, Hamlin, Haralson, Harman- | 
son, Hastings, Henley, Hoge, Hopkins, G. S. Houston, E. W 
Hubard, Hudson, Hungerford, Hunter, Charles J. Ingersoll, 
Jenkins, James H. Jolinson, Andrew Johnson, George W. 
Jones, Seaborn Jones, Kaufman, Keanedy, Preston King, 
Leake, Lefer, La Sere, Lumpkin, Maclay, McClean, Me- 
Clelland, MeClerhand, McDaniel, James McDowell, McKay, 
John P. Martin, Barkley Martin, Morris, Morse, Moulton, | 
Norris, Parrish, Payne, Perry, Phelps, Pillsbury, Reid, Relfe, 
Rhett, Ritter, Roberts, Sawtelle, Scammon, Seddon, Alex- 
ander D. Sims, Leonard H. Sims, Simpson, Robert Smith, 
Stanton, Starkweather, Strong, Sykes, James Thompson, 
Jacob Thompson, Towns, Tredway, Wentworth, Wiek, 
Wiiliams, Wilmot, Woodward, and Yost—111. 

NAYS-—-Messrs. Abbott, Arnold, Ashmun, Barringer, 
Bell, Blanchard, Bufiington, Wiliam W. Campbell, John H. 
Campbell, Carroll, Cocke, Cranston, Crozier, Culver, Garrett 
Davis, Delano, Dockery, Edwin H. Ewing, Foot, Giddings, 
Grider, Hale, Hampton, Harper, Elias B. Holmes, John W. 
Houston, Samuel D. Hubbard, Washington Hunt, Joseph R. 
Ingersoll, Daniel P, King, Thomas B. King, Lewis, Long, 
McHenry, McIlvaine, Marsh, Miller, Moseley, Pendleton, 
Poltock, Ramsey, Ripley, Julius Rockwell, John A. Rock- 
well, Root, Runk, Schenek, Seaman, Severance, Albert 
Smith, Caleb B. Smith, Strohm, Thibodaux, Thomasson, 
Benjamin Thompson, Tilden, Trumbo, Vance, White, Win- 
throp, Woodruif, Wright, and Young—63. | 

So the motion to postpone the special order was 
laid on the table. 


PAY OF THE ARMY. 


The House then resolved itself into Committee | 
of the Whole, (Mr. McCxuetianp in the chair,) 
and proceeded to the consideration of the special 
order, viz: A bill to increase the pay of the non- | 
commissioned officers, musicians, and privates of 
the army of the United States, and the militia and ): 
volunteers in the service of the same, and allowing | 
them bounty land in certain cases. 

Mr. PERRY avowed his intention to vote both | 
against the original bill as reported from the Mili 
tary Committee of the House, and also against the 
substitute reported by Mr. Boyp from the select : 
committee; but, as his doing so might subjact his |! 
course to misapprehension here and misrepresenta- | 
tion elsewhere, he would briefly state the reasons || 
which governed him. j 

It was from no indisposition to allow an ample 
compensation to our brave soldiers; on the contra- |! 
rv, it was from a disposition and desire to make a | 
more ample and a more thorough ‘provision for 
them than he thought would be effected either by | 
the original bill or by the amendment. Under the : 
original bill the soldier would, in effect, receive a | 
mere pittance for all his exposure and his hard | 
services. The annual revenue from sales of the | 
public domain amounted to about three millions of |! 
dollars. If this should be diverted from the sup- 
port of the Government to any other use, he defi- |! 
cit must be supplied from some other source; and 
we must either impose direct taxes or resort to a jį 


l 

| 
i 
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| opinion, totally out of the question. 


| pursuits to turn farmers. 
‘ lions to be brought into market, the public lands ; 
i must practically be locked up; there would be no | 

sales effected for a long time. 


| bounty land in the North, or northern men land in | 


| their warrants. The amendment allowed them no 


i for their use. 


ii on the tract. 


l| five men from his own neighborhood, of which 


|| Mr. P. had been called on by some of them in the 
; duties of his profession to ascertain where their 
lands lay; and he found they were in Arkansas— |: 


| these bounty lands to our soldiers; it would be of 


| pletely defeated the purpose of the original bill; 
and surely its advocates could not be the sincere 


| the amendment, what are you for? 


tax upon tea and coffee. Mr. P. was opposed to | 
both alternatives. The House had just passed a 
Joan bill to the amount of twenty-three millions: 
if we should succeed in obtaining that loan, we 
must pledge the public lands both for interest and 
principal. Now, the original bill proposed to give 
the public lands to the amount of ten millions to 
the soldiers in bounty; but it was seriously doubt- 
ed whether, by even pledging the whole domain, 
we could get the proposed loan for carrying on the 
war; therefore, to pass the original bill was, in his | 


Mr. P. deemed the amended proposition no less | 
objectionable. It contained a proviso which would 
prevent his willingly giving it his vote. This 
was, to locate the bounty lands all in one district. 
His first objection to this was, that the Government | 
wanted all the revenue it could derive as well from 
the public lands as from the customs; but, as the | 
bill required the land granted to be actually located 
within two years after the warrant issucd, it would 
interfere with the sale of the public lands. The 


amount in land was ten millions; the amount of | 
Here would be a vast amount of || 
these warrants in the hands of those who never | 


sales but three. 


would occupy the land granted. The consequence 
necessarily must be a great depreciation in the value’ 
of the public lands. The amendment required these 
ten millions all to be located within two years. If 
this whole amount was to he brought into the mar- 
ket and disposed of, the result must be a serious 
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get a mere pittance for all his toils? The specu- 
lator would get all the good land, and the soldier 
would get next to nothing. Asa man from thetast- 
ern part of the Union, he was utterly opposed to 
such a scheme. Well, then, what are you for? 
He would tell gentlemen. He was in favor of the 
proposition of the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Vix- 
ron;] he was for giving the soldier not lands, but 
stock. This plan was equitable—it would work 
equal good to all. This would leave the public 
lands to pay the interest on our loan, and gradually 
to discharge the principal. This would disappoint 
the speculator, for the stock would at once assume 
: its par value. This would leave a tangible, sub- 
stantial provision for the widow and the children 
of the soldier who fell in fighting the battles of his 
country. 

Mr. P. hoped that, from his opposing the bill 
and the amendment, it would not be thought that 
he was opposed to this war. Far from it. Just 
the reverse. He was a strenuous advocate of the 
war. He was ready to further its progress by 
every means in his power. He was ready to grant 
the Executive all he could reasonably ask. He 
thought we had reason to be proud of the progress 
of the war thus far. We had lost nothing, and we 
had elevated our national character for bravery 
before the whole world. In the other House of 
Congress a distinguished man, who was entitled 
to judge, had said that the martial fame we had 
acquired by the several achievements of our soldiers 


injury to the public credit. 

But it might be said that the Jand would not all 
come into market. Certainly it would not; for many 
of those who would receive the warrants were 


; mechanics, and others were professional men; but 


few, in comparison, would go and settle on the 
land as farmers; the others must turn their war- 
rants into money, or abandon all their previous | 


To supply the rev- 
enue thus withdrawn, we must resort to direct 
taxation. 

Mr. P. objected, besides, to giving southern men 


the South. They were required to locate within | 
two years;"they must either go into a new region, | 
(perhaps very much against their will,) or sell 


allernative. | 

But experience proved the whole system to be 
wrong. 
where the bounty lands had been located for the 


glorious old “ Maryland linc.” Thousands of jj 


acres had there been set apart for that object; but 
how much of it had ever been settled by the sol- 
diers themselves? Mr. P. and others had the good 
fortune to be the owners of seven thousand acres 
of the lands which had been intended by Congress | 
He believed there had not a single 

soldier come and demanded to locate his warrant 


And he was told by gentlemen from | 


| Illinois and Ohio that it was just the same there. 


Mr. P. here referred to the memorable battle of | 


i Lundy’s Lane, where an assault had been made | 


on the British line by one hundred and twenty- | 
number seventy had been killed. The lands in- | 
tended for these men descended to their heirs; and 


i 


a place to which they were unwilling to go. Hence 
their warrants were of no practical value to them. 
It was mere mockery to make a parade of giving 


| 


no real benefit to them. The amendment com- 


friends of the soldier. If they were, they had a į 
strange way of showing it: he asked bread, and : 


they gave him a stone. But gentlemen might ask, | 


if you are not for the original bill, and are not for | 
He was for 
something like equality and justice, and not fora 
Species of reward which, while it gave the western 


i man living in the neighborhood of the lands every- 
| thing, gave to those whose home was in the east- 
ern part of the Union comparatively nothing. Did | 


gentlemen expect the East to be depopulated that | 
the West might be settled? Or must the eastern | 
soldier be forced to sell his lands for a song, and | 


Allowing but eight mil- į! 


Mr. P. came froin the region of country | 


in Mexico was worth to the nation more than all 
the war had cost. It would make the title of 
“American citizen’? a passport over the world. 
We had commenced the war against what we had 
supposed to be a handful of barbarians: we had 
since found them a formidable foe; and now, when 
that discovery was made, some gentlemen were for 
stopping shortand going no farther. Such a course 
would dishonor our fair fame forever. We must 
now go forward, andif Mexico still refused peace, 
we must conquer her or be disgraced. He went 
for the national glory. For this he would say to 
the Executive, ask what you will; Iwill give men, 
I will give money; but let us go on; and if nothing 
less would do, let us plant our victorious standards 
on the palace of the Montezumas. 

Mr. P. said he had much to be proud of asa 
Marylander at the ever memorable siege of Mon- 
terey. The first man that set his foot within the 
city had been a Marylander. ‘ History has im- 
‘ mortalized Mutius, a Roman soldier, who, to give 
‘proof of his courage, laid his right hand on an 
‘altar of burning coals, and told his enemy Por- 
‘senna, that three hundred Romans like himself 


ji 


i of his country’s flag at Monterey, and which had 


| been presented to his company by the patriotic 
ji ladies of the monumental city, after having his 


cannon ball, seized the banner with his leit hand, 
and, disdaining suffering, carried the flag through 
i the battle, and waved it in triumph over a victori- 
| ous fight. If the Roman is worthy of a name in 
| history, so should the name of the gallant Mary- 
j lander be handed down to coming time. Yes, let 
a monument be erected to the patriotic devotion 
l and valor of him whose life, dear as it is, was not 
| too dear for his country’s honor. 

Yet our exultation over the victory was not 
wholly unmingled with sorrow. The names of 
Ringgold and of Watson had been embalmed in the 
love and tears of the monumental city. She had 
much to remember. ` But Mr. P. could not repress 
the swelling of State pride within him when he 
saw that, wherever dangers wewe the thickest, there 
the Maryland line was ever ready to assert and to 
maintain its ancient fame. 

He believed that the fecling of the American peo- 
ple was in favor of conquering a peace, and that 
speedily. And though Mr. P. had very strong 
objections to laying a tax upon tea and coffee, 
yet, if even this were indeed absolutely indispen- 
able to the carrying on of this war, even this he 
would yield to the exigencies of his country. ft 
had been proposed as a peace measure: it was not 
needed as ą war measure. 
| Mr. P. was for rewarding our soldiers—but for 
| doing it effectually and equitably. He would vote 
j for no bill the sole object of which was to benefit 


| right arm, which bore the flag, carried away by a 
| 


Ha 
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the West alone. Mr. P. wanted to seal the lips of 
slander, Should his name be recorded as voting 
against the bill and the amendment, he might be 
represented as anenemy of the soldier, oran enemy 
to the war. He was neither. But he did not 
want to mock the soldier by fine flourishing words 
about giving him a home for his family, and then 


leave him a prey to the vultures of speculation. | 


He wanted to give him money, or money’s worth, 


and not to ruin the credit of the country by divert- | 


ing the revenue of the publie domain. 
Mr. HOUSTON, of Alabama, offered to amend 


the substitute in the fifth line, by striking out ! 


“two” and inserting “three,” so as to increase 
the pay three dollars per month. 

Mr. H. said he objected to the substitute, and 
preferred the original bill. The matured plan re- 
ported from the select committee had, in his opin- 
ton, added nothing to its merits. 
had got clear of some of the objectionable features 
of the first bill; especially that one which pretended 
to give the soldier lands which had been open to 
entry for ten years. But the feature in the sub- 
stitute was just as bad. It gave them land subject 
to private entry. This was but fooling the soldier. 
If you intended to give him land, give him such as 
others could buy with the same money. 

It was known to most who rested an the new 
States that there were sixteen millions of acres of 


land now in Alabama that were not worth seventy- į 


five cents the acre. There were lands which did 
not contain one legal subdivision worth that sum 
peracre. Did gentlemen mean to give our soldiers 
that? They talked about giving him a “‘little home 
for himself and his children;’? but it was all mock- 
ery. They well knew that on sucha “tittle home?’ 
both he and his family would shortly starve to 
death. 

The third section was objectionable also. This 
provided that if the man who had inlisted for five 
years or for the war was taken sick, and was [thus 
prevented from service, he should get his land the 
same as those who served. Now, if such a vol- 
unteer should be wounded or get sick, was he any 
more meritorious than the man who had volunteer- 
ed but for six months? Why? Mr. H. could see 
no imaginable difference between the man who vol- 


unteered for three months or six months, or twelve | 


months, or five years, or during the war. The 
bounty was given to the man in consideration of 
his wound or his sickness, and not for the length 
of time he had volunteered to serve. 

Mr. H., too, was against the proviso in the 
fourth section, which provided that these bounty 
lands were to be laid off in some district, but did 
not specify any location. Why did not the bill 
say where thelandswere to lie? Suppose it should 
be said they were to be located in Alabama or in 


Ohio, where all the lands had been picked and | 


culled over till there was nothing or little left but 
trash: suppose the time to locate the district should 
rove not to be long enough, then the bounty would 
egone. Mr. H. was not for trifling in this mat- 
ter. He was not for deceiving the soldier. He 
was against promising him a home and then put- 
ting him off with trash. , 

The history of this bill had been a singular one, 
any how. At the last session, his colleague [Mr. 
Crarman] had introduced the resolution granting 
the President fifty thousand volunteers; and he 
was entitled to great credit and honor for having 
made the proposition; and nothing but that gentle- 
man’s exceeding modesty could have prevented 
him from claiming a litle notoriety for such a 
move. Mr. H. said he had voted against the 
proposition made by the gentleman from Pennsy1- 
vania over the way [Mr. Srewarr] at the last 
session to suspend the rules to introduce his reso- 


lution to increase the pay of the volunteers, because | 


he always voted against suspending the rules in 


such cases, unless there were high and imperious | 


considerations which seemed to demand it; and he 
had voted before against the same proposition. 
Another reason was, that he considered many of 
these propositions as made by gentlemen merely 
for the purpose of making political capital; be- 


sides, to have suspended the rules would have re- į 


quired a vote of two-thirds, and that for a propo- 
sition which he considered as both out of time and 
out of place. Moreover, the resolation of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania was partial in its pro- 


isions: it provi nly for the volunteer, and | s > 
visions: it provided only g || in the Mexican war: laid on the table. 


gave nothing to the regular soldier, though all 
fought together, side by side. 


To be sure, it | 


Mr. THOMASSON expressed his wish that he 
had no grounds for fearing that gentlemen were not 
quite sincere who were proposing such large in- 
crease to the compensation of our soldiers. ‘They 
now received $84 a year, and now some gentlemen 
were for giving them $236 a year and ońe hundred 
and sixty acres of land. Were they indeed sin- 
cere? Did they mean this? Had they any hopes 
of carrying it? Mr. T. hoped that they might 
succeed; he was ready to vote for it all; but he 
must say he sadly doubted their sincerity. 

Mr. CHAPMAN, of Alabama, explained his 
own course, and hoped the gentleman would not 
include him in his suspicions. ; 

Mr. THOMASSON said his remarks were meant 
for the party generally, and not for any gentleman 
in particular. The Democratic party had this 
House; they were to the Whigs as two to one. 
They could do what they pleased. Would they, 
he asked, do this? Here was the middle of the 
session: they had had opportunity after opportu-4 
nity to increase the pay of the soldier: had they 
done it? 

Mv. T. had offered, in sincerity, to give the vol- 
unteers $12 a month, adding $5 to what they now 
got. ‘This would increase their pay $60 a year. 
If gentlemen would adopt this, and not give all 
the bounty to the twelve months’ men, it struck | 
him they would get the men they wanted. He | 
was for reserving this additional pay tll the man 
got home. ‘Then he would have some little money 
in hand, and it would do him some good. 


The committee, on motion of Mr. JOSEPH J. 
McDOWELL, rose and reported, (for the purpose 
of adopting a resolution to terminate debate.) 

And, on motion of Mr. McD., it was resolved, 
that all debate on the said bill should terminate 
to-morrow, at two o’clock. 


INCREASE OF THE ARMY. 


Mr. HARALSON, from the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs, reported the following bill: 

Be u enacted, Ye., That there shall be added to each of the 
regiments of artillery two companies, to be organized in the 
same manner and who shall receive the like pay and ailow- | 
ances in every respect as authorized by existing Jaws; and, 
in addition to the four companies authorized by the act of | 
March 2d, 1821, to be equipped as light artillery, the Presi- 
dent is hereby empowered, when he shall deem itnecessary, 
to designate four other companies, one in each regiment, to 
be organized and equipped as light artillery; and each regi- 
ment of artillery shall be allowed two principal musicians, 
with the rates of pay provided by Jaw for the principa! 
musicians in the regiments of infantry. ' 

Sue. 2, And be it further enacted, That the officers and 
men of the light artillery, when serving as such and mounted, 
shail receive the same pay and allowances as provided by 
law for the dragoous. ee 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the provisions of 
the sixth section of the act entitled “An act respecting the 
organization of the army,” &c., approved August 23d, 1842, 
which allows additional rations to certain officers of the 
army, be and the same is hereby so extended as to embrace 
the Quartermaster General and Adjutant General of the 
army. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Mr. JAMES McDOWELL, from the Commit- 


tee on the District of Columbia, reported a bill for 
the repair of the Potomac bridge: read and com- 
mitted. . 

Also, a bill giving the assent of the United 
States to an act of the General Assembly of Mary- 
land, passed at the December session, 1844, chap- 
ter 287: read and committed. 

Mr. McDANIEL presented a memorial of the 
Legislature of Missouri, relating to the 16th sec- | 
tions, or school lands: referred to the Committee 
on Public Lands. ` , 

Also, a memorial of the Legislature of Missouri, 
asking the passage of a bill now before Congress, 
providing for the reclaiming of certain inundated | 
lands in Missouri and Arkansas: referred to the į 
Committee of the Whole. : | 

Also, a memorial of the same Legislature, rela- 
ting to the extension of mail facilities in the State 
of Missouri: referred to the Committee on the 
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The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate 
a communication from the Secretary of War, made 
in compliance with a resolution of the 16th instant, 
calling for information in relation to the means of 
communication in the winter months between Forts 
Brady and Wilkins. 

Also, a communication from the Secretary of 
the Navy, made in compliance with a resolution 
of the 22d instant, in relation to the causes. which 
induced the return of the frigate Columbia and 
steamship Mississippi. 


MEMORIALS AND PETITIONS. 


Mr. BAGBY presented the memorial of John 
B. Cooper, asking indemnity for French. spolia- 
tions prior to 1800; which was referred to the Se- 
lect Committee on the subject. ; 

Mr. GREENE presented the memorial of the 
heirs of Caleb Gardner, in relation to the same; 
which was referred to the Select Committee dn the 
subject. 

Mr. BENTON presented additional documents 
in the case of Sarah E. Graham, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. MANGUM presented the petition of Peter 
Von Schmidt, asking an examination into the merits 
of his process for mineralizing timber; which was 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, the memorial of the same, asking that the 
Secretary of the Navy may be directed to con- 
tract with him for the construction of a dry dock 
at Pensacola; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. ATCHISON presented the memorial from 
the officers of the third regiment of Missouri volun- 
teers, asking the reimbursement of expenses in- 
curred in preparing themselves for service; which 
was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. CAMERON presented a petition from citi- 
zens of the county of Philadelphia, asking the 
construction of a dry dock in that city; which was 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, the memorial of the Select and Common 
Council of the city of Philadelphia, asking the 
construction of a dry dock in that city; which, was 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a petition of certain citizens of Philadel- 
| phia, asking a grant of public land for the purpose 
of making a railroad from Michigan to the Pacific 
Ocean, which was referred to the Committee on 
Roads and Canals. 


WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 


Mr. MILLER, from the Committee for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, reported a joint resolution au- 
thorizing the erection on the publie gronnds in the 
city of Washington of a monument to George 
Washington; which was read a first time. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


Mr. ATCHISON, from the Committee on Pen- 
sions, reported a bill granting a pension to Bethiah 
Healy; which was read a first ume. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, from the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, made an adverse report on the 
petition of Naomi Davis; which was ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. JOHNSON, from the same committee, re- 
ported a bill for the relief of Andrew Moore; which 


i| was read a first time, 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee of Claims, 


| reported a bill for the relief of the heirs and legal 
| representatives of Lewis de la Housaye; which 


was read a first time. 
The bill for the relief of Elijah White was read 
a third time and passed. 
HOUSE BILLS. 
A number of bills from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, were read a first and second time, and 
referred to the appropriate committees. 


Post Office and Post Roads. 
| Mr. WOODWORTH (by leave) presented a 
memorial of Aaron Leggett, of the city of New 
York, relative to spoliations committed upon his 
property by the Mexican Government: referred to 
| the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. TRUMBO (by leave) presented a preamble 
and resolutions from the Legislature of Kentucky, 
| in relation to the increase of the pay of volunteers 


The House then adjourned. 


SURVEYOR GENERAL OF OREGON. 


The Senate then resumed the consideration of 
the bill to create the office of surveyor general of 
the public lands in the Territory of Oregon, and 
to grant donation rights to settlers thereon and for 
other purposes. | i 

The question being on the passage of the bill— 

Mr. CALHOUN called for the reading of the 
bill; and the bill having been read: 
| Mr. WESTCOTT stated some objections which 
i he had to this bill. He stated that the title to real 
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estate in Oregon under the treaty with Great Brit- 
ain, was of a peculiar character. The Hudson Bay 
Company had certain rights there. The question 
was whether the employees of this company own- 
ed lands in their own right, or that the right of 
possession so long as they remained on them was 
all that was guarantied to them. He would not 
give any opinion on this point; but he regarded it 
as one which ought to be gravely considered. The 
possessors of these lands absorbed all the most val- 
uable partof the territory near the Columbia river. 
The most valuable lands were in British posses- 
sion. And what did this bill contemplate? To give 
every foot of land to settlers. There was no man 
more disposed than he was to favor settlers on our 
publiclands. He would at all times vote for liber- 
al donations, where good reasons were assigned 
for the grant. But there was a provision in this 
bill to which he could never give his consent. He 
could never consent to put half-breed Indians, who 


never would be American citizens, on an equal į 


footing with our own citizens, He put it to the 
judgment of the Senate to say if this was just. 
It was contrary to the policy of all civilized gov- 
ernments to permit aliens to own property in the 
soil, as if they were citizens. Some of our States, 
he was aware, had relaxed their policy, and allow- 
ed foreigners to hold lands. But this bill admitted 
a class of persons below aliens. 

He objected further to the propriety of giving 
every half-breed a section of land, when the Gov- 
ernment had to pay to the Indians large sums for 
the possession of these lands. Why this liberal 
policy was to be introduced in the Territory of 


Oregon—why she was to be favored beyond other | 


unsettled portions of the United States—he was at 
a loss to understand. 

There were portions of the phraseology, also, 
to which he had objection, because their meaning 
was not conveyed in a sufficiently clear and definite 
form. 

Should it be the judgment of the Senate, how- 
ever, that the bill should pags, he had done his 
duty in presenting his objections, and would wil- 
lingly submit. 

Mr. PEARCE was about to make some remarks, 


when f 
Mr. SPEIGHT called for the special order. 
TREASURY NOTE AND LOAN BILL. 


The Senate then proceeded to the consideration 
of the bill from the House, authorizing an issue of 
treasury notes, or a loan, and for other purposes. 

The question pending being on the amendment 
offered by Mr. Nixes to the fourth section of the 
bill— 

Mr. WESTCOTT proposed as a substitute for 
the amendment, to strike out the words “or other 
persons,” in the sixth line of said section, and also 
to strike out the words “not under par,” in the 
ninth and tenth lines, and add the following pro- 
viso: 

« Provided, That no treasury notes shall be sold or dis- 
posed of in any manner, direcily or indireetly, for any sum 
Jess than the amount of such notes, including the principal 
and interest thereon when disposed of.” 

Mr. NILES accepted the proposition in lieu of 
of his own. 

Mr. WESTCOT'T stated that if no amendments 
were made, he should still vote for the bill, defect- 
ive as he considered it to be. Fle had examined 


this fourth section, and had also looked at the fifth j 


section of the act of 1814; and although they were 


not identically the same, he found a strong analogy | 


between them. There were some restrictions in 
the act of 1814, which were omitted in this bill. 
Every Senator knew personally, or from history, 
that during the last war there was a great depre- 
ciation of treasury notes. This caused great alarm; 
but it was accounted for by the peculiar exigencies 
of the period. He saw nothing in the present as- 
pect of affairs to justify a resort, on the part of the 
Government, to the paltry and degrading practice 
of shaving their own notes. There could be no- 
thing in the present war with Mexico, or in any 
other war, to justify this practice. Hie was aston- 
ished at the statements which had been sent abroad 
of the alarming condition of the treasury. If this 
was done to create an impression that the country 
was in danger, it should be at once put down. 
Persons who could believe such statements must 
have very little confidence in our republican insti- 
tutions. He was ashamed that any persons could 
be found among us to circulate such impressions. 
He believed, that if Congress should adjourn with- 


| Senator—which had been given in one of the morn- 


| address the Senate this morning. He could only 


| presence, to take part in discussions upon schemes 


journment was to get others off the floor, not to 


f had made up his mind to vote for it, because he 


| should not, therefore, oppose either of them; but, 
lif gentlemen wished, he hoped they would be | 
, ado 


i six months afier a definitive treaty of peace had |: 


E. 
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out authorizing any loan or any issue of treasury 
notes, that the President—even President. Polk— 
would be able to raise sufficient means to carry on 
the war. He had no idea, therefore, that this bill 
was of such vast importance that it must be hur- 
ried through without proper deliberation. Could 
any one believe that the paltry sum of twenty- 
three millions—not equal to the debt of Pennsy!- 
vania, or to the capital of some of our railroad 
companies—could not be raised? If it was forty 
millions, or any amount which the Government 
said it was in need of, he saw no difficulty in the 
way of its obtainment. The idea of danger to the 
country was a mere bugaboo. Still, he would 
never permit the officer of the Government at the 
head of the Treasury to shave her own paper. 

Mr. SPEIGHT inquired of the gentleman from 
North Carolina, [Mr. Bapcer,} whether he in- 
tended to address them in regard to the bill this 
morning. He inferred, from the fact that he 
moved an adjournment last evening, that such was 
his intention. , 

Mr. BADGER replied that he was sorry to per- 
ceive that there was an impression existing, in 
consequence of the intimation referred to by the 


ing papers, and which he supposed arose from the 
mere fact of his having, at a late hour last evening, 
made a motion to adjourn—that he intended to 


say that nothing was further from his intention, 
for he was not in the habit of speaking upon sub- 
jects that he did not understand. Like the poet, 
George Coleman, the younger, he would have to 
say he never boasted much of his knowledge of 
arithmetic. He had no intention, therefore, in this 


of finance. His only purpose in moving the ad- | 


get himself on. | 

Mr. SPEIGHT stood corrected, and asked if į 
he had understood the gentleman from Florida as | 
offering an amendment? 

Mr. WESTCOTT replied, that he had offered 
his proposition as an amendment to the amend- | 
ment offered by the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. SPEIGHT remarked, that although he had 
opposed the amendment of the Senator from Con- | 
necticut when it was first proposed at the com- 
mencement of the session, yet, upon reflection, he 


could sec very little difference between it and the 
section of the bill as originally reported. And, as 
to the amendment which had just been proposed 
by the Senator from Florida, he could see no spe- 
cial objection to the adoption of that also. He 


ae and the bill passed without delay. | 
Mr CAMERON called for the reading of the i 
amendment of the Senator from Connecticut, as 
modified by the honorable gentleman from Florida, 
Mr. Nines having accepted that amendment. 

The question on the adoption of the amendment 
as modified, was then taken and agreed to. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON” moved to amend the 
twenty-first section of the bill, by striking out the | 
word *‘ six,” and inserting in lieu thereof the word 
“ eighteen; and in the seventh line of the same 
section, after the word ** the,” to strike out all the 
remaining part of the section, and insert the words 
«“ passage of the act.” He would give in a word į 
his reasons for proposing that amendment. By | 
the second section of the bill, the Secretary of the 
Treasury was authorized to issue treasury notes, 
which should be reimbursable at his discretion for 
one or two years, and by their dates respectively. 
By the twelfth section, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury was authorized to issue other notes in lieu of | 
them when they were redeemed. Were it not, 
then, for the proviso which he had proposed, the 
authority of the Secretary to issue these notes 
would be unlimited. The bill provided no control 
over either the Secretary or the President as to the 
time of continuing the issue of those notes. It was 
perpetual. But this last section of the bill pro- | 
vided that they should cease at the expiration of | 


been ratified with Mexico. Now, if it should 
happen that upon the last day preceding the rati- 
fication of such a treaty, the Secretary should have 
on hand a quantity of these treasary notes, he 
could then reissue them for two years, if he chose; 
so that it was in the power of the President of the 


j 
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i 


: higher reason. 
| cates of these amendments, that any good would 
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United States, or the Secretary of the Treasury, 
after the close of the war, to reissue these notes 
for two years and six months. Now, he thought 
that the better way, if they must have treasury - 
notes as a circulating medium, would be so to 
amend the bill that they should cease authorita- 
tively by law when the necessity or supposed ne- 
cessity for them ceased. He had therefore pro- 
vided by his amendment, that the President of the 
United States should have no authority to issue 
them after the expiration of eighteen months from 
the time of the passage of this act. If, at the ex- 
piration of this period, or a considerable part of it, 
it should be found that the war continued, and that 
the expenses of the Government required that 
there should be the authority for a reissue of these 
notes, Congress would be in session, and could 
confer that power. It seemed to him, therefore, 
better that the time should not be unlimited for the 
issue of these notes, but that a provision of the ` 
kind which he had suggested should be inserted 
in the bill. 

Mr. SPEIGHT hoped the gentleman’s amend- 
ment would not be adopted. The provisions of 
the bill had been prepared with the sanction of the 
Administration, and he could see no reason for 
changing them. The bill, as it now stood, autho- 
rized the President to issue treasury notes, redeem- 
able in one or two years, at discretion, when others, 
in lieu of them, could be issued; and that power 
was to cease six monihs after a treaty of peace 
shall have been concluded with Mexico. The 
gentleman now proposed to limit the time to eigh- 
teen months, and to leave it with another Congress 
to authorize the President or the Secretary to re- 


| issue these notes, if it should be deemed necessary. 


Why (he asked) not pass the law, and now autho- 


| rize the President or the Secretary of the Treasury 
i to issue all the notes which were necessary? 


He 
was opposed to the policy of bringing this subject 
continually before Congress, asking them to fur- 
nish the means for prosecuting the war, when the 
Administration only asked for twenty-three mil- 
lions in all. He hoped the amendment would not 
be adopted, because it was altogether unnecessary. 
He would take occasion to remark, that no one 
was more desirous than himself to bring the war 
to a speedy and honorable termination. Fle should 
be glad if it could be terminated to-morrow. He 
hoped it would be terminated before the new year 
was half run out; and then there would be no ne» 


| cessity for this amendment. He hoped, therefore, 
i that the Senator would withdraw his amendment, 


and let the bill pass in its present shape. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON said he was well aware 
that it was the desire of the President that the hill 
should be passed in its present shape. But that 
was no reason why they should pass it without 
examining its provisions, All that he desired by 
his amendment was, that they should place within 
their own control “the reissuing of these notes. 
Under the bill, as it now stood, they authorized 
the President (and he considered that the exigen- 
cies of the country required it) to flood the country 
with twenty-eight millions more of these treasury 
notes. He could not, therefore, give his consent 
to the passage of the bill in its present shape. 

Mr. CAMERON was opposed to the amend- 
ment; but for reasons yuite different from those 
which had been suggested by the Senator from 
Mississippi. He did not propose to lay any obstacle 
in the way of the President in prosecuting his 
measures for the termination of this war. 

Mr. SPEIGHT here asked for the yeas and nays 
on the amendment, and they were ordered. 

Mr. BAGBY expressed the hope that the amend- 
ment would not be adopted. He was opposed to 
it because its object was to provide against some 
possible evil, but not against any which was ap- 
parent or probable. He would not say that the 
bill should be adopted without amendment be- 
cause it emanated from the Administration, how- 
ever. But he believed it should be adopted fora 
It was not contended by the advo- 


result from them; but it was manifest that much 
evil might be the consequence. In all their move- 
ments in regard to the Mexican war, they were 
anxious to lay down some definite mark to which 
Mexico might expect them to go, and beyond 
which they would march no farther. But he was 
opposed to the amendment for another reason. 
This session of Congress was more than half gone, 
and what had they done? For three or four weeks 


of the session, this body had been engaged in the 
discussion of another question of vital importance. 
After all this. discussion, that bill had been laid 
upon the table, and this bill taken up in its place, 
and all the scenes which were enacted in regard to 
the army bill were to be reénacted over the loan 
bill, and in the face of declarations made from day 
to day in every part of that Chamber, that every 
Senator was prepared to support the Administra- 
tion in the prosecution of the war; and he would 
not doubt the sincerity of those declarations. Per- 
mit him again to ask, what had they done for the 
Administration? Had they given them men? No! 
Money? No! And if the course which gentle- 
men had adopted was to be persisted in, the session 
would run away without giving the Administration 
a single man, ora dollar in money. When the loan 
hill was under discussion yesterday, instead of gen- 
tlemen confining their attention to the merits of the 
bill, what course did they pursue? The whole 
world looking on, saw that the measure immediate- 
ly before the Senate, and requiring, according to the 
critical condition of the country, immediate action, 
was merely a masked battery, for getting at—what? 


not the condition of the country—not the condition | 


of the treasury, which they were required to attend 
toy but for the purpose of carrying them back to 
the tariff of 1842, and to that measure—odious in 
the minds of their Opposition friends—the sub- 
treasury act. Was that the proper course for them 
to adopt, when the interests of the country were 
in peril, not to say in jeopardy? Was that the 
way in which they were disposed to give the men 
and money for the prosecution of the war which 
the Administration asked for? Were the gentle- 
men in favor of doing it promptly, and would they, 
at the same time, employ their whole time in the 
discussion of measures which had already passed 
that body—passed in one'of the most memorable 
and talented struggles which had ever taken place 
upon that floor; and in which debate there was no 
man more prominent or talented than the distin- 
guished Senator from Maine, [Mr. Evans,] who 
was now in his eye? But that measure was now 
disposed of, and gentlemen were spending their 
time, not in the consideration of measures which 
the immediate wants of the country required, They 
were talking about the tariff of 742, and the sub- 
treasury—the one of which had been repealed, and 
the other become a law. Besides this, the gentle- 
man occupied a great deal of time in congratulating 
himself upon the fulfilment of his prophecies. It 
might be that all these prophecies had been fulfil- 
led; but his friend from Maine must know one 
thing, that much the larger part of political pro- 
phets had to labor day and night for the purpose 
of bringing about the fulfilment of any prediction. 
Precisely what. had-happened would happen in 
similar cases. Was it necessary for the gentleman 
from Maine, or the gentleman from Delaware, to 
employ their talents in showing that the last 
“sands of the treasury were running out? They 
all knew it, and they had learned it from higher 
authority. The question was not now, whether 


the treasury was empty, but how to replenish it. | 


They all knew that it was empty, or about be- 
coming so. All admitted the fact that they wanted 
money, but how did they propose to get it? The 
only mode was the mode which the Government 
had recommended. It was such a mode as indi- 
viduals would resort to when in want. If the 
Government and its supporters had not advised 
the best means of effecting the object, he would 
ask the gentlemen who were so strenuous in op- 
posing this plan, to bring forward a better one. If 
they preferred a direct tax, or would only be satis- 
fied with a revival of the tariff of 1842, he would 
only say that their hopes were as frail as a spider’s 
web. The tariff of 1842 would not be revived— 
that of 1846 would not be repealed. Gentlemen 
could not expect it. Hence gentlemen would effect 
nothing by holding up the benefit of the one, or the 
fancied evil of the other. But it could not be that 
there would be this difference of opinion if all 
hearts were earnestly engaged in the accomplish- 
ment of the object before them. Did not gentle- 
men see that by advocating the revival of the tariff 
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of 1842 they were engaged upon the wrong side? 
Could they be blind to the fact that a struggle had 
been going on in all countries in which the sys- 
tem of low duties had triumphed, and which was 
likely to triumph in this country? Why were 
they to accommodate their plans for raising this 
loan to the banks and capitalists of this country? 
Did banks or capitalists ever furnish loans unless 
it was made their interest to do so? He asked 
again, if they were to be trammelled in the passage 
of this measure at every step? If gentlemen were || 
to contend that it was fundamentally wrong, why 
not bring forward a better one? They would not 
give them their plan. He called upon them, in 
the name of the country, to let them have theirs. j|! 
If the design of gentlemen was to embarrass the 
movements of the Administration—to procrastinate 
the war—how could they do it more effectually 
than by the course they were pursuing? The Sen- |; 
ator from Connecticut had said that his objection 
to the bill was, this power to reissue the notes was 
to be for two years and a half after—when? Did 
he know when the war would end? Did he wish 
them to say when, and thus to induce Mexico to |} 
say, “ We’ll wait till the treasury of the American || 
Government is exhausted??? That was the effect |! 
of his argument. Was that amendment, then, cal- 
culated to answer any portion of the demands of 
the public interests? He could not see how. He 
hoped, therefore, that this measure would be adopt- |} 
ed without the amendment, and that when it should 
have been thus disposed of, that the other impor- |! 
tant measure, the army bill, would be taken up and || 
promptly disposed of. | 

The question was then taken on the amendment || 
of Mr. Huntineron, and decided in the negative |: 
by yeas and nays, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs, Archer, Badger, Berrien, Cilley, Thomas 
Clayton, Jobn M. Clayton, Corwin, Critienden, Davis, Day- |; 
ton, Evans, Greene, Huntington, Jarnagin, Johnson of Lou- || 
isiana, Mangum, Miter, Morehead, Pearce, Phelps, Sim- |, 
mons, Upham, and Woodbridge—23. HI 

NAYS—Messrs, Alten, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Bag- 
by, Benton, Breese, Bright, Butler, Calhoun, Cameron, 
Cass, Dix, Fairfield, Hannegan, Houston, Lewis, Mason, 
Niles, Rusk, Sevier, Speight, Sturgeon, Turney, Westcott, 
and Yulee—23, 

Mr. EV ANS then addressed the Chair. I venture 
to move an amendment, which I have thought —— 
Mr. BAGBY. Ido not hear the gentleman. 

Mr. EVANS. I say I propose an amendment, 
though at the same time [run the hazard of incur- 
ring the censure of gentlemen on the other side of 
the Chamber. This (he continued) was a bill to 
raise a loan by issuing treasury notes, and he be- 
lieved had been strongly denounced. It seemed || 
very important that all bills of this kind should be |/ 
very guarded and restricted. He could not say 
that the provisions of this bill seemed to him sufi- 
ciently guarded and restricted. These treasury |; 
notes were to be redeemable in three different i 
modes: First, they were payable at maturity; 
second, they were then receivable for all public 
dues; third, the Secretary was authorized at any 
time he pleased to buy them at par. In the treas- 
ury note bill of 1837—that original of all treasury |) 
notes—they were not reissuable after redemption; |i 
and great resistance was made at that time to ji 
the proposal of conferring this power upon the ji 
Secretary. At the next session of Congress, he || 
said, he could not get along without that power, 
for he collected all his revenues in treasury notes. 
At the second session of Congress, when that i 
bill was passed, a law was made making them |' 
reissuable when they came in. That was one i| 
objection, but the twelfth section of this bill went |! 
farther than that. In lieu of the notes which |; 
might be redeemed, it provided that other notes |; 
might be issued; so that the Secretary might re- |i 
issue them under whatever circumstances they 7 
were redeemed; whereas his own purpose was, ; 
that when the Secretary made a redemption of | 

| 


| 


those notes, involuntarily on his part, he might | 


have power of issuing them again. It was never || 
intended to give him the power of redeeming the } 
notes oui of the treasury, and then reissuing them. 
Let them see, then, the danger of the provision. 
There was a treasury note then—it might be below 


i 


| 
| notes at par. 


i which he wished to make. 2 
i said about the levying of a specific tax, to which 


in payment of public dues prior to their maturity ;?? 


tand in the Sth section to strike out the clause 


giving the Secretary the power to purchase the 
There was no necessity for that par. 
They never would be in a situation to need it; and 


lit might put in a power to purchase notes, not 


worth par, if the Secretary wished it, for the sake 
of favoring the holders thereof, and thén putting 


| them out the very next day. 


Mr. CASS said, he rose to express the sincere 
hope, that this bill might be allowed to pass; and 
that it might be allowed to pass without having 


any other proposition attached to it, ` The crisis 


of the country was inevitable; and their hesitancy 
to meet it, would injure them both at home and 
abroad. He had this morning taken the trouble 
to compare this act with the acts for a similar pur- 
pose of 1814 and 1837; and he might have contin- 
ued the investigation with the intermediate acts, 
but it was unnecessary; and he found in those acts 


i substantially the provisions of the present one. 
| There were some changes, but they were unim- 
| portant, and all the acts went upon the same gen- 
‘eral principles—all guarded the treasury in the 


same general way. He repeated the hope, there- 
fore, that this bill might be allowed to pass sub- 
stantially as it had passed the House of Represent- 
atives. He would remark, that this was a com- 
plicated and difficult subject—this subject of the 
revenue—this subject of providing for contribu- 
tions to the public treasury; it was a vast and 
complicated subject, and he was well aware that 
they could not propose any bill, in which inge- 
nious and able men would not find some prospec- 
tive difficulty; some fancied injury to the public. 
It was utterly impossible to avoid it. What should 
they do, then? Let them go back to the dictates 
of experience. They would then see that the loan 
was necessary. How should they get it? The 
President had told them. There was no man 
among them—he had listened with great pleasure 
to the remarks of the honorable gentleman from 


| Maine—there was no man among them who un- 
| derstood the subject better than ‘he did. 
j utterly impossible that, with his knowledge, he 


Tt was 


might not find some difficulty in any bill which 
might be proposed. He did not, therefore, hazard 
the assertion of saying that some of the objections 
of the gentleman from Maine might not be so well 
founded that he might not make better. He sub- 
mitted to gentlemen whether it was not better 
to take the bill as it had stood from 1814 down to 
the present time, than to procrastinate with the 
hope of making a better one. He would not de- 
lay the Senate long; yet there were some remarks 
A good deal had heen 


he might refer. But the Administration was re- 
sponsible for the loan. They had told them. they 
would get it upon terms to which they would wil- 
lingly submit. 

Mr. EVANS. Not! 

Mr. CASS. No, says the honorable gentleman. 

Mr. EVANS. Where do you find it? 

Mr. CASS. In the terms of the call for it by 
the Administration. They might fail to get it, but 
they had good reason to expect it. Circumstan- 
ces might, however, overrule events so that they 
would not get it. He knew that during the pro- 
gress of financial difficulties in England it became 
necessary to combine every loan with a specific 
tax. Why? Because that country was overload- 


i ed with expenses—in the midst of a tremendous 
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war—a war almost against the. whole civilized 


world—with a debt out of all manner of propor- |) 


tion. Bence it became*hecessary for them to resort 
to the measures referred to. But did any man 
believe that the faith of this great nation was 
not sufficient to raise this twenty-three millions? 
There was no necessity even for levying a tax | 
upon tea and coffee simultaneously with the pas- 
sage of this act. They could easily get it without. | 
They had paid off two debts, and they could pay 
off another. He was prepared to levy any tax 
which the Administration might deem necessary— 
within the limits of a wholesome discretion, of | 
course—for the prosecution of the war; and it} 
seemed to him that if there was any Senator among | 
them—he did not believe there was one—who be- | 
lieved that such a tax would not meet a ready 
support from the country, he believed they en- | 
tirely underrated the patriotism of the people. 
He believed that when the exertions of the coun- | 
try were called out by a just and necessary war, ; 
the people were prepared to submit to any meas- | 
ure which might be deemed necessary to increase 
the revenues. He was willing, therefore, to vote 
for any tax which might he found necessary; but 
the honorable Senator from Maine—if he rightly 
recollected him—said on yesterday that they had į 
thrown away taxes upon tea, coffee, wine, and | 
sundry other articles. How thrown it away? | 
They had left them in the pockets of the people. | 
That was all the throwing away which there had : 
been. 
But the remarks of the honorable gentleman, ; 


yesterday, seemed to convey a reproach to the ii 
| 
| 


Secretary of the Treasury, and he considered ita 
specimen of self-contradiction that he had ever 


found and asked for a loan now, when he had said i} 


in his annual report that he should not want it | 
until early in the spring. How long would it be : 


before early in the spring? Some five or six weeks |; 
Was that too much time to take for procu- || 


only. 
ring the loan? The words of the Secretary were, 
that “the first part of the loan should be nego- 
tiated early in the spring.” Early in the spring. į 
He now appealed to them to pass that bill, in order | 
to get the loan early in the spring. They were | 
now passing the bill to get it. He was afraid, if | 
they procrastinated much farther, that it would be | 
late in the spring, or advanced into the summer, | 

| 

i 


before he would get it. He was afraid that pro- ; 
erastination was a part of the difficulty with them. 
Ag to the estimates of the Secretary, all that he 
could do was to make an approximation to the 
estimates. The territories of the country had been 
increased since those estimates were made. His 
sphere of action had been enlarged. A war was 
to be carried on. Efow, then, could they hold him | 
responsible for mathematical accuracy in making 
his estimates? It was not within the bounds of 
human reason to expect it, Even Pitt, and the 
mostdistinguished financiers of their own country, | 


could not come within thousands upon thousands | 


of the necessary expenses. This whole subject | 
might be summed up in one word, and that word 
contained all the apology which was necessary— 
they were now engaged in a war. They had now 
authorized it to be prosecuted, and to prosecute it | 
required men and means. It seemed to him that | 
there was no remedy before them but a vigorous 
prosecution of the war; but, as to the direction of the 
war, he doubted whether they could tell the Presi- 
dent precisely how he should carry it on. He 
doubted exceedingly whether they could say to the 
President that he must carry on the war in such 
and such a manner. War brought with it certain 
constitutional incidents. Now, he recollected very 
well that a certain honorable gentleman not then 
in his seat, but still a member of that body, warned 


them of the consequences of their eternal talking | 
about peace—that the sending of minister after |: 


minister would only be mistaken by the Mexican 


tions of the United States to weakness, and that | 
the consequence would be that the settlement 


people—that they would attribute the good inten- |) 


would be greatly procrastinated. Tt appearcd that ` 
that had actually been the result. He (Mr. C.) | 


was prepared at any time to discuss the project of 
withdrawing the troops and blockading the coasts | 
of Mexico. He thought it could be shown that | 
such a proposition could never be received—that it 
would disgrace and dishonor the country, and in- | 
evitably lead to a protracted war. Mexico had | 
actually nailed her colors to the mast! What was | 
to be expected from such propositions? They 


were not remedies—they would remedy nothing. 
They were noteven palliatives. They were prov- 
ocations, ‘They would provoke the wonder and 
contempt of the world and raise the hopes. of the 
enemies of freedom. It would look as if the Uni- 
ted States were halting in their opinion, as though 
they had undertaken a task which it was beyond 
their power to accomplish. It was his opinion 
that nothing remained for the United States but a 
vigorous, prompt, straightforward, oldfashioned 
prosecution of the war. 

Mr. MANGUM. Will the honorable Senator 
permit me to interrupt him for a moment? The 


Senator has remarked that we are indirectly mani- ;| 


festing a hesitation of purpose or opinion. T desire 
to know whether that remark was made in refer- 
ence at all to gentlemen on this side of the Cham- 
ber? 


Mr. CASS would answer, most distinctly, that | 


such an idea never entered into his mind. He 
trusted that the honorable gentleman from North 
Carolina knew him better. 

Mr. MANGUM. I merely wished to obviate 
the possibility of any misconception. 

Mr. CASS had been merely speaking of the 
effect which would be produced abroad. He hoped 
the explanation was satisfactory. 

Mr. MANGUM. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. CASS would repeat, then, that it seemed to 
him that the oldfashioned mode was the only 


! proper way in which the war should be prose- 


cuted. 

Mr. MANGUM (from his seat.) Yes—yes—~ 
we go for that. 

Mr. CASS procecded. The honorable gentle- 
man from Missouri, [Mr. Benron,] in his exposé 
yesterday, had made only one remark with which 


he (Mr. C.) did not agree. He (Mr. C.) did not 


any travelling peace commission. 
States had fulfilled their duty to humanity, and the 
world, in reference to this war. i 
fulfil their duty to themselves. Mexico knew how 
she could get peace. She had exhibited a stub- 
bornness which must be met by force. If she 
wanted peace she knew how to obtain itat once. 
But every generous step taken by the United 


States had been misinterpreted by Mexico into a | 
: halting of opinion. 


jti If the United States sent a 
minister of peace, Mexico regarded the proceeding 
as an indication of timidity. Ifthe United States 


| met her half-way, Mexico objected that the agent 
| was called a minister, and not a commissioner! In 
‘ conclusion, he had only to express the hope that 


the bill would pass, and pass speedily. 

Mr. J. M. CLAYTON then rose and said that 
insinuations had been thrown out as if somebody 
in that Chamber was opposed to a vigorous prose- 
cution of the war. He did not like to return re- 
crimination for recrimination. He did not like to 
engage in a war of words with honorable gentle- 
men on the other side of the Chamber, but he 


i measure at an earlier period. 


ii want a commander-in-chief to be accompanied by |: 
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i had been brought forward only at such a late pe- 


riod of the session? Who had delayed it till that 
moment? Would anybody believe that the minor- 
ity in that body had prevented gentlemen on the 
opposite side from bringing forward those meas- 
ures at an earlier period? Would anybody believe 
that it was in the power of the minority to prevent 
gentlemen on the opposite side from bringing for- 


| ward those measures at their own time? Why he 


(Mr. C.) undertook to say that gentlemen opposite 
had brought forward the bill to augment the regu- 
lar force at such an advanced period of the session, 
that if it were ‘passed, it could have no effect on 
the present campaign in Mexico. 

Mr. MANGUM, (in his seat.) Certainly, it 
must be unavailable. 

Mr. CLAYTON. The additional force to be 
raised could not reach Mexico till after the vomito 
had set in. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN, (in his seat.) You mean 
the present campaign? 

Mr. CLAYTON. Ofcourse; and yet, with alt 


| these facts staring them full in the face, gentlemen 


on the opposite side twitted him (Mr. C.) and his 
friends with preventing a vigorous prosecution of 
he war! If blame were to rest anywhere, it would 
rest on the heads of those whose duty it was, ang 
who had the power, too, to bring forward that 
And with regard to 
the other measure—that now immediately before 
the Senate—who had delayed its introduction or 


i passage? Gentlemen opposite had brought it for- 


ward, when, as he had already remarked, two- 
thirds of the session had passed away; and yet 
they now stood lecturing the minority because the 
bill had not instanter been passed and made a law! 
Thev were not willing to allow the minority even 


‘two days to discuss the subject! He (Mr. C.) 


doubted not the sincerity of honorable gentlemen 
on the other side when they undertook to say that 


i: they were in favor of a vigorous prosecution of the 
Let them now i: 


war, nor would he permit any man to doubt his 


| sincerity when he made similar declarations. It 


certainly had not been his fault that these measures 
had been brought forward at that late stage of the 
session. He had done nothing to delay the pro- 
gress of the debate. And then, with regard to the 
course taken by his friends, he appealed to the 
recollection of all whether gentlemen on the oppo- 
site side, since the bill had been introduced, had 
not consumed more time than gentlemen on his 
side of the Chamber had in the investigation of 
this new measure? Let them measure the speeches 
which had been made by the hour-glass, or yard- 
stick, or any other known rule which could be 
adopted, and he challenged contradiction of the 


: assertion, that the gentlemen on the opposite side 


bringing forward and passing measures in that i 


body? Not the minority! The majority had the 
neeption of all these measures, and could pass 


_ them at any time according to its pleasure. It had 


the majority of all the committees in that body. It 
had introduced what measures it had thought prop- 
er for the vigorous prosecution of the war. But 
at what stage of the session had these measures 
been brought forward? Who was it—if any one 
there was—who had delayed a vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war by censurable hesitation and oppo- 
sition? Why, two-thirds of the session had now 
passed away, and a measure was before them for 
raising twenty-eight millions of dollars by treasury 
notes, and at the same advanced period a measure 
was before them for the raising of ten regiments of 
regulars and volunteers. Why was it—he put it 
to the country—why was it that this great meas- 
ure, which the gentlemen opposite told them was 
indispensable for a vigorous prosecution of the war, 


i 
1 
i 


had taken more time than the minority had in de- 
bating this subject. But he blamed no man, on 
one side or the other, for stating his opinions on a 
measure of such acknowledged and obvious impor- 
tance. He was thankful to every Senator for all 
the information which he could communicate in 


|. regard to this great measure; and notwithstanding 


all insinuations from any quarter in regard to that 
thing of delaying great measures of the Adminis- 
tration, he should wait patiently, as long as any 
Senator on that floor said he could amend that bill,. 
or make it really better for the country. He hoped 
that the honorable Senator from Maine, [Mr. 
Evaws,] and his friend from Connecticut, [Mr. 


|| Hustiveron,] who had engaged in the discussion, 


would not be deterred, by any remarks of the char- 


|| acter to which he had alluded, from pressing all 


amendments which, in their judgment, were neces- 


| sary for the alteration and improvement of the bill. 
‘Tf they thought it was in their power to amend it, 
‘Jet them take all the time necessary, and he should, 


for one, be happy to hear them, and so also, 
as he believed, would the Senate of the United 
States. 

Mr. BAGBY then rose, and said that it appear- 
ed he had been guilty, unintentionally, of adminis- 
tering a rebuke to certain honorable Senators. He 
disclaimed all such intention. He was not accus- 
tomed to indulge in the language of rebuke or com- 
plaint with regard to the conduct of any gentleman 
in that body., He did not conceive that any of the 
time of the body had been prodigally wasted. For 
himself, he had, up to that time, satisfied himself 
by simply voting, without trespassing on the ume 
of the Senate by any remarks. Yet he was notin 
the habit. of measuring time; and he stated it cX- 
plicitly, when up before, that he did not question 
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to which hegave full credence—had not been made, 
he should have been unable to account for the delay 
which had attended this and similar important 
measures; and it was wholly immaterial to him 


from what side of the Chamber, or what portion i 


of the Chamber, the delay proceeded, the effect | 
upon the condition of public affairs and the coun- 


intentional or unintentional. THe charged no gen- 

tleman there with being opposed to the prosecution | 
of this war. But there was one thing which could | 
not have escaptd the attention of any gentleman, | 
and especially of his friend from Delaware, [Mr. 
Criayton.] Although they had been told from 
day to day that honorable gentlemen were in favor 
of voting all the men and all the money necessary 
for a prosecution of the war, yet up to that time, 
he asked, how had these declarations been followed i 
up by acts? With all the good intentions of gen- | 
demen—and he did not question the sincerity of 

those intentions—lie asked if they had added one 

man to the service—one dollar to the treasury? 

But the. remark he was about to make was this: | 
that although it was admitted ta be a just war, 
and one for the vigorous prosecution of which Con- 
gress should provide ample means, yet ever and 
anon they heard significant allusions to the causes | 
of the war. Gentlemen folded their arms and said: | 
“We will support you in the prosecution of the 
war, but we will not enter into a discussion now 
about the causes of the war.” He thought that if 
the causes of the war did not justify it—if it were | 
an unjust war—it would be still more unjust in its 

consequences, and he for one would not vote a 

man ora dollar for the prosecution of a war which 

had begun in injustice. He would not make bad 

worse. He would not make what was unjust in 

the beginning enormity in the end. But he did 

not rebuke any one. Le intended to complain of 
nobody. Ina course of five years in this body, 

(said the honorable Senator,) I have neither at- | 
tempted nor designed, nor should I ever treat any | 
member of this body with the slightest disrespect, 
least of all the honorable gentleman from Dela- 
ware. I treat him with disrespect! I complain 
of his course! Icomplain of the course of any 
honorable Senator! What right have I to com- 
plain? Should not I, above all others, satisfy my- 
self with a conscientious discharge of my own duty 
without turning lecturer to the gray heads and 
venerable experience of gentlemen on the other 
side of this Chamber? T have not presumed to 
engage in any such a task as this. Although I 
have not done that, yet there is one thing which 
I have done, and that I shall continue to do. I 
have expressed, and I shall continue to express, 
fally, the impressions made upon me, from day to 
day, by what transpires in this Chamber. If I 
thought this wai‘ wrong, I would not give you 
a dollar to carry it on. I would unite in no call 
upon the citizens of the country to draw sword 
and shoulder musket in its prosecution. But I 


I 
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meant no disrespect to any gentleman in this Cham- | 


ber. Iam entirely unconscious of intending any 

„disrespect, I meant merely to express my own 
views, and would be the last man to withhold from 
others the privilege of expressing their views to 
the fullest extent. I certainly claim no peculiar 
privilege for myself. 

Mr. MANGUM next addressed the Senate. 
He said he would not occupy much of the time of 
the Senate. But hine illow lachryme? The Sena- 
tor from Alabama [Mr. Bacsy] did not advert to 
the distinction that when the country was engaged 
in war—whatever the cause—whatever the blun- 


ders—whatever the want of foresight—whatever | 


the lack of wisdom which had placed the country 
in that position—it was still the country’s war, and 
they must stand or fall by the country! They 


i 


try was precisely the same, whether the delay was || 


i| tracted discussion on that subject on his side of the 


1 apprehended that it would be prolonged be gentle- 


Hi ing hat he considered that, if adopted, that amend- 


bill had been under consideration at two sittings 
| of the Senate, and this day was the second sitting. 
The bill for raising the ten regiments had been 
under consideration much longer than he, in his 


; poor judgment, thought at all necessary. But, by 


reverting to the progress of that debate, with the 
various amendments—the various processes inter- 
posed for arresting a final vote on the subject, it 
would be found they originated mainly on the 
other side of the Chamber. A definitive vote could 
have been taken on Friday night last but for the 


/ amendments proposed from the other side of the 
| Chamber. 


A SENATOR. Thursday night. 

Mr. MANGUM. Yes—the vote might have 
been taken on Thursday night, but for the amend- 
ments which were presented on the other side of 
the Chamber! He did not recollect that any 
amendment was offered on his side of the Cham- 
ber, calculated either to arrest the progress of busi- 


mination of the subject under discussion. 


that they were prepared to vote. The only occa- 
sion during that discussion on which he (Mr. M.) 
had occupied the time of the Senate, was to avow 
his determination to sit any length of time which 
gentlemen thought necessary, if the matter would 
be brought toa conclusion on the evening on which 
that avowal was made. There was no desire on 
his side of the Chamber to arrest speedy action. 
None at all. On the contrary, if anything indi- 
cated delay or indisposition to speedy action, it 
seemed to him that it had not been evinced on his 
side of the Chamber. In his poor judgment he 
belived that as this war could he only brought to a 
termination by a vigorous and prompt and power- 
ful effort, it should have been made earlier in the 
session, and much more force than even what was 
asked for should be precipitated upon Mexico, 
He hoped once for all to clear his skirts of any 
imputation of throwing the slightest impediment 


} 


78 He desired to ex- 


a peace.” He went farther. 
ent he should express, some views upon the gen- 
eral subject. But he understood from the honor- 
able chairman of the Committee on Finance, that 
aday’s delay would be pernicious to the public ! 
| interest. He should not advert to the rapidity— 
the hair-trigger rapidity with which this great 
measure had passed the other House. It was the 
habit of the Senate to deliberate. It had hitherto 
| been the habit of the Senate to consider great 
| propositions. And when the greatest measure of 
the session did not pass at a single sitting, were 
they to sit there and listen to imputations, which, | 
however courteously expressed, were still imputa- 

tions? Were they therefore to be obliged to sub- | 
| mit to the lash direct, though perhaps it might not | 
be a knotted thong? They did not want any pro- 


| Chamber. The briefest expositions had thus far | 
t beon made of the amendments which had been 


offered. If the debate should be prolonged, he | 


men on the other side of the Chamber. As for 
himself he was now prepared to vote on every 
| proposition before the Senate. 


country were involved, and they could never com- | 
! promise the country’s honor, or jeopard the coun- ! 
try’s rights by any inaction or any half-measures. | 
Tt was said that speedy action was required. This | 


ness, or to prevent the speedy and prompt deter- | 
j On his | 
side of the Chamber repeated avowals were made 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| in the way of the efforts of the Administration— | 
to use the slang phrase of the time—** to conquer || 


press, and ona more fitting occasion than the pres- | 


ws on amende: 


Mr. EVANS. Yes; giving them “aid and com- 
fort.” He had almost forgotten the orthodox phrase: 
f he said a word in explanation he would be liable, 


great public measures. 
bound to sit there and take a measure simply be- 
cause the Administration was responsible for it. 
The Administration asked for this, and the Senate 
was bound to comply at once—without delibera- 
tion—without discussion! Discussion! What! 
Presume to discuss a measure which the Adminis- 
tration had offered for their acceptance! It was 
preposterous! Oh! no—by no means should they 
discuss it. They were to take what was sent 
them, and be thankful. Why not discharge their 
committees forthwith? Indeed, why not disband 
the Senate and Congress altogether? Practically 
it was coming to that. ‘The Administration was 
resposible; the Administration had formed its 
plans; the Administration could carry out its views. 
| What business had the Senate, or anybody else to 
discuss the measures of the Administration??? If 
|| that were in accordance with the form and struc- 
|i tureof their Government, so be it, But if it were so 
|| —if it had come to this, that the Senate could not 
|| discuss anything—could not deliberate on anything 
li —could not make any suggestions—could not offer 
| any amendments—was it not fair that they should 
know it? Now, he proposed an amendment, and 
he asked them, one and all, to tell him why, on its 
merits, that amendment should not be adopted? 
Let them tell him wherein it was not greatly better 
|i than the bill,as it now stood? Let them discuss it, 
examine it, show him that it was not right, and he 
should withdraw it at once. But let them not be 
told, when they sought to improve this bill, that 
they must not think of such a thing. But, was 
this the measure of the Administration? The gen- 
tleman from Michigan had said that he (Mr. E.) 
had imputed inconsistency to the Secretary of the 
Treasury; and the honorable Senator from Dela- 
ware appeared to entertain the same idea. He 
(Mr. Æ.) did no such thing. Did the Secretary 
of the Treasury say that he had sent this bill? 
No. The Secretary of the Treasury, at the com- 


Hi 
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i| mencement of the sesssion—as was his duty— 


reported plans for improving the revenue, that 
was to raise more money by laying more duties. 
The Secretary sent that recommendation, and fol- 
lowed it up in a short time by a letter which had 
been published—and on which he (Mr. E.) could 
not at that moment place his hand; but it was 
addressed to the Committee of Ways and Means 
of the House, and having been entered on the 
Journals of that body was a public document—and 


Mr. SPEIGHT then rose and said, that he did | 
not design to participate in the debate, but to ask | 
the attention of the Senate to the amendment be- 
fore them, and should content himself with remark- 


in the letter the Secretary informed the commit- 
| tee of the necessity of imposing additional duties. 
| This bill, then, was not the plan of the Secretary. 
| The Secretary said he did not want the twenty- 


i three millions of dollars except in the event that 
i his plans would not meet with favor from Con- 
gress. This, then, was not his plan. The Secre- 
tary recoramended the imposition of duties; and 
so far from seeking to embarrass or defeat the 
Administration, he, (Mr. E.) in the remark which 
he had made yesterday, had desired to point out 
ator from Maine with respect to he daw nerto | ed the Ee ee do ad much, 
issul g notes, was not applicable to the |; larger su ates : 7 
e E Tie Sresoit was a war fae He was | received. They Fere ol ove Eae 
ready to vote, and if any other speeches were || that money Ver wanen h Secretary 
made, it would not be by him, any farther than “ had not said so—no y 


'| ment would be fatal to the practical operation of į 
ithe law. The intention of the law was to keep li 
out in circulation the amount of treasury notes to li 
be issued over and above the other resources of | 
i the Government. Well, any law or any amend- | 
ment which went to curtail that would be fatal to 
the operation of the bill. The remark of the Sen- 


stood up for the country. They no longer had 
the alternative of peace or war. It was now war! 
war !—nothing but a vigorous and a terrible war, 
which was likely to bring peace to the country. 
He thought that the period was past when they 
could hope for any arrangement—any adjustment 
of this difficulty, unless by putting forth the whole 
resources of the country, if necessary, in order to 
bring it to an honorable and peaceful termination. 
He believed that was the sentiment which anima- 
ted the members on his side of the Senate cham- 
ber. Much as they deplored the war—firmly as 


| 
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|! ternal duties were also increased. That Congress 
| exhausted every means of raising revenue before 
they resorted to the issue of notes. 
ator from Michigan told them that they had merely 
to pass this bill, and they would have all they 
wanted! This after they had refused to grant the 
request of the Secretary of the Treasury when he 
desired other means, and 


What he (Mr. E.) desired was, that the honorable 
chairman of the Committee of Finance should tell | 
from what causes it happened that all the expecta- | 
tious of the Secretary of the Treasury, on the 9th | 
of December last, had proved utterly fallacious ? | 
How wasit? Had he obtained as much revenue | 
as he expected? Certainly no additional appro- |! 
priations had been made. ` There was no greater ; 
defcit in the treasury than had been expected by || he told them that the public credit was i 


j 
| 
e ] | ; 
him. How, then, had it happened that they had || danger! The gentleman from Florida [Mr. Wesrt- 
ie 
i 
| 


fallen short, and that the Senator from Michigan j ort] also thought there was no sort of danger— 
impossibility of |; that the public credit could raise money enough. 
| So it could. So he (Mr. E.) had said yesterday, 


‘| provided they used the proper means. But no 
government, neither this nor any other, 


said he spoke yesterday of the 
making estimates in such circumstances ? That 
was the only thing which he (Mr. E.) had desired. 
He desired the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance, and others, to say how it was that when f 
they were anticipating only so much revenue and | 
expenditure, they were so altogether wide of the - 
mark? Experience was against it, and he desired ' them exhaust their energies in replenishing the 
to educe from that the natural consequence that no |! treasury, ard then the public credit would be safe, 
reliance could be placed in estimates of expendi- | and would be maintained. 
tures for the fiscal year ending June, 1848, and | Mr, WESTCOTT then rose amid general cries 
that these twenty-three millions of dollars would | of « Question,” “ Question,” and said that he had 
not be the means suflicient to carry them through, |! geen nothing to change his opinion. 

|| The question was then taken on the amendment 


for the purpose of showing gentlemen that it was | 
| by yeas and nays, with the following result:, 


their duty to provide larger means. | 
At. SPIT T h Bab. Pa ; 
Mr. SPEIGHT here begged to interrupt him || “ypas—Mosers. Archer, Badger, Berrien, Cilley, Thomas 
Clayton, John M. Clayton, Corwin, Crittenden, Davis, Day- 


for the purpose of reminding him, that this bill 
had not been reported till after the solemn decision |! ton, Evans, Greene, Huntington, Jarnagin, Mangum, Miler, 
Morehead, Pearce, Phelps, Simmons, Upham, Webster, 


of the other House that no tax would be laid on || c à 
tea and coffee ii and Woodbridge—?4., : 
s: VAN 4 ossrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Rag- 


l 
| 
| 
i 
i 
i 
i 
| 
| 
| 
i 
i 
i 


Mr. EVANS continued, The main purport of ©) py, Bre sright, Butler, Calhoun, Cameron, Cass, Chal- 
his remarks was to show that they who had the re- |) mers, Dix, Fairfield, Hannegan, Houston, Lewis, Mason, 
sponsibility should maintain the public credit. Hie ; les, Rusk, Sevier, Speight, Sturgeon, Turney, and Yulee 


| 95. 
Mr. SPEIGHT then offered an amendment, the 
terms of which were not distintly heard; and, on 
Mr. WESTCOTT rising and making some re- 
marks in epposition to it, 


desired to avert the awful spectacle of prostrated | 
public credit, But the Senator from Michigan | 
said there was no danger of that, ‘The Adminis- i: 
tration “said they could get money!’ “They | 
could get aloan!?? When did they ever say so? 
We (Mr. E.) would like to see them point to any | : 

on the amendment, he would withdraw it. 


declarations on the part of the Administration that |; 2 
they could get money by this bill. On the con- į Mr. SIMMONS moved to amend the 19th sec- 


trary, he found in the report of the Secretary of the | ton as follows: 
Treasury, made at the commencement of the ses- H 4 a 

sion, there was a distinct averment, that without |! insert «treasury notes which may be issued, or the p? at the 
the imposition of duties to maintain the public |i fenm line, after the word “said,” insert “treasury notes 
credit, there was danger of very great difficulty ii or;? and in the eleventh line, after the word “ said,” insert 
in getting this loan! And he (Mr. E.) believed ' 


Í c treasury notes or;?? so that the scetion would read as fol- 
that, in the communication of the Secretary to the i! low 
l 


$ i Sec. 19. eit furth ted, a ayme 
Committee of Ways and Mcans of the other | Src. 19. And be it further enarted, That for the payment 


K a d : " ‘| of the treasury notes which may be ed, or the stock 
House, he had distinctly said, that without such |) which may be created under the provisions of this act 
duties, it would be impossible to get such a loan, |) the sales of the publie lands are hereby pledged and it is 
Now they were told hy the gentleman from Mich. | NECby gade thg eer e reee ved iito dhe, 
igan that Congress had nothing whatever to do i| treasnry for the $ 
with it. They were told so, when the Secretary | Januar 
of the Treasury himself had made such an an- imt : A 
nouncement as that to which he (Mr. i.) had just | OS Ane geese aforesaid eh the RA trp ail 
alluded; and when he asked them to do something || treasury notes or stocks at their market vane: Provided, 
to restore the credit of the treasury, and they re- ‘| No more than par shall be paid for said treasury notes or 
fused to do it, gentlemen still said that the Secre- || stock- 
tary could get the loan! If Congress had the re- | The object of his amendment, (said Mr. S.) 
sponsibility to incur debts, Congress had also the T 
responsibility of obtaining tne means to discharge f 
them; and if they repudiated the means, they could ' it was proposed to create by this bill. Some such 
not throw the responsibility of liquidation’ on the ` provision he thought would have a salutary effect 
Secretary, much fess on those who were to come i 
after them. The Senator from Michigan said o this bill as of great importance. 
that he had compared the bill with the act of 1814, 
and did not see a great difference. But he did not 
point out the differences. He (Mr. E.) believed 
that in the act of 1814, there was no authority to f 
reissue these notes, after they were redeemed, out i! ury notes—but certainly there should be some 
of the treasury. It seemed to him to be absurd | security for the payment of the interest. What 
on the face of it, that when the Secretary should |} was the character of the circulating medium pro- 
redeem treasury notes, which he was not bound to |) posed by this bill, and what were the means of its 
redeem, that when he voluntarily took them in he |. redemption, were questions to which he desired to 
should be clothed with authority to put them out: call the attention of the Senate. There were no 
again. Why allow the Secretary to have the `| means here provided, except that these notes were 
whole public treasury, raising or reducing the |: receivable in payment of public dues. He had no 
value of the public securities? it was enough if | doubt that a moderate amount of treasury notes 
they gave him power to reissue those which he might be kept in good credit simply by being re- 
redeemed by compulsion—if he (Mr, X.) might so | ceivable in payment for public dues; but the&um 
speak—those for which he did not call. That was | here proposed was vastly disproportioned to any 
enough. Butit seemed to him that the reference | demand for treasury notes for such a purpose, 
to the policy of 1814 might have suggested another 
thing to the honorable Senator. ‘What did that | 
Congress do? Did they reduce duties? Was i 
there any idea that the lower the duties the more 
the revenue? He believed that in 1814 the duties | 
were doubled, : 
Mr. SIMMONS, (in his seat.) They were 
called “ double duties.” 
Mr. EVANS. That was the way in which that ` 
Congress maintained the public credit; and the in - 


January, eighteen hundred and forty-eight, first, to pay the 


interest on all treasury notes or stog 


It appeared to 


thought some means should be provided for the 
occasional redemption or purchase of these treas- 


and he should cheerfully vote for some measure to 
; effect that object. 
Mississippi, [Mr. Spercur,] would make such a 
proposition. It should have his support. There 
was in this 
a stock, as he understood, but the process through 


Yet the Sen- | 


when, after that refusal, ; 
n great jj 


could ever |; 
maintain public credit by living on treasury notes : 
i —evidences of debt thrown out without the means | 
of sustaining them or redeeming them. First let | 


Mr. SPEIGHT said that to stop speech-making |; 


In tue second line of section 19, after the words ‘of the.” | 


i end of the seventh line add “treasury notes or;” in the | 


es of the publie lands after the first day of 


sued by virtue of 


was to secure the pledge of the public land for the | 
interest, as well as the principal of the stock which |) 
upon the credit of the Government. He regarded | 


him to be indispensable to keep up the credit of | 
the Government; and to effect this object, he ; 


and therefore some means were required to absorb i 
them. He thought there should be at least five | 
i million per annum appropriated for the absorption | 
| of such a debt to keep it at par in the community, | 


He wished the Senator from | 


bill a plan proposed for the creation of | 


‘| which these notes were to pass before they arrived 
|; there was two-fold. First, the creditor would take 
‘i these notes from the Government, and then, as an 
|; inducement to hand them over as a permanent 
| stock, some provision was made for the payment 
' of the interest on that stock; but he should like 
this better if the amount were limited to ten mil- 
‘lions. He believed that was as much as could 
possibly be kept out at par in this country. We 
| have some data by which we can judge of treas- 
i ury notes as a medium by which the Government 
can sustain its credit on the community, and that 


rency, and it would be seen that in less than sixty 
days, the amount came round. Now, would that 
apply to the Government? They would find that 
the Government was in the receipt of about one 
hundred thousand dollars a day, and they must 
provide for absorbing these notes at thatrate; if not 
by the ordinary revenue, by a permanent loan. 

He had paid some little attention to this subject 
of acirculating medium when he had a connexion 
| with an institution which issued notes for circula- 
| tion, and he knew the fact to be as he had stated it. 
| He knew, also, that it was so in relation to the 
notes of the New England banks, which were re- 
deemed every thirty days; and the same principle 
prevailed in relation to the issue of treasury nates 
for the last six years. About three or four mil- 
lions of dollars only could be kept out, that being 
about six or seven weeks’ receipts into the treasury; 
nor could more be kept out without some provision 
for their absorption. 

There was, however, here a distinction which 
‘did not apply to banks. These notes bear inter- 
est, which was an inducement to the holder to 
retain them, which did not exist in reference to 
those that bore no interest. He knew that the 
banks in the State of Rhode Island, in 1837, issued 
a circulation which was taken everywhere in the 
payment of debts, and thus they were kept in cir- 
culation. It was provided that if the banks refused 
to take them, the holders of those notes should 
| hold them on interest. Some of the banks sup- 
posing there was no particular necessity for specie, 
refused to redeem them, and they went down; and 
it was not until they were compelled to keep up 
those issues to the ordinary standard of the cur- 
rency, that they could be maintained. One hun- 
ji dred thousand dollars a day was about the amount 
ii of the receipts of this Government, and that was 
not sufficient to keep this amount of treasury notes 
lin circulation, If they meant to do it, they should 
i| provide some substantial means other than any 
i; now proposed, As to the idea of keeping twenty- 
| eight millions in circulation, it was the most idle 
scheme ever put by the wildest financier on the 
country, with the idea of keeping them at par. He 
believed no Senator was disposed to compel the 
public creditor to take these treasury notes, but he 
j! could see no other alternative, for if they were not 
paid in treasury notes they would get no interest. 
| He believed it to be their duty to provide, as far 
‘as they could, the means to absorb these notes. 
i This bill proposed a permanent stock of twenty 
* years, which would be, as it always was, an article 
i: of sale—going up sixteen per cent. above, or down 
‘below par—over which the Government would 
; have no control; but treasury notes, by their very 
i character, could be made similar to the circulation 
| of the country, and it would be destructive to them 

if they were not kept at par, besides being an in- 
' jury to the public creditor and to the credit of the 
country. He wished, therefore, a special provis- 
ion to be put into this bill, to provide for the re- 
ceipt of treasury notes for land sales, and let those 
i who invest money in this stock rely on the ordi- 
nary means of the Government. 

i: Every amendment, however, which had been 
suggested, bad been looked upon by gentlemen on 
| the other side as designed to delay the passage of 
this bill; and they had been scolded by several 
gentlemen for proposing to improve it. He had 
not suggested any amendment that he did not 
i deem necessary to the successful working of this 
iH measure. The one he had now suggested, he be- 
| 


| 
i 
1 
| 
1 
j$ 
| 


| 
| 
i 
il 


lieved was an improvement, though it was by no 
ii means an adequate provision. He would go with 
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the Senator from Mississippi, (Mr. Spricur,] for 
any measure which would- place at the disposal 
of the Secretary of the Treasury sufficient means 
to keep these notes at par. The Senator from 
Michigan, [Mr. Cass,] when he was up a few 
minutes since, seemed to make great complaint that 
this bill was delayed beyond yesterday, and he 
thought it was likely to be delayed beyond to-day. 
Now he (Mr. S.) regarded this as one of the most 
important measures that had been brought forward 
since he had had the honor of a seat there. It gocs 
into. our system of finance and financial policy on 
a larger and more dangerous scale than any he had 
ever known to be introduced. The Secretary of 
the Treasury said, some six weeks ago, that he |! 
could not negotiate a loan without more adequate | 
provision for revenue; and yet the Senator from ! 
ichigan now told them he was authorized to say 
that the Administration could obtain this loan. 

Mr. CASS dissented. 

Mr. SIMMONS so understood the honorable 
Senator, that he knew the loan could be obtained. 

[Mr. CASS was understood to assent to that, 
but not to the assertion, that he was authorized to 
make any statement. ] 

Well, (said Mr. S.,) they were told distinetly last | 
year, when they were called upon to vote hastily for 
an issue of treasury notes, by the Senators opposite, 
that they should let the friends of the Administra- 
tion carry on the Government in their own way— | 
the Administration was satisfied that the means 
provided would carry them on to the 30th of June, 
1847; and why, said Senators, do you wish them 
to have more? Why, there were many of those 
who professed to understand the subject, who did 
rot believe these means were adequate. Senators 
now saw that the means were not sufficient, and 
why, then, should they be charged with attempting 
to embarrass the Administration, by delaying its 
measures, when they simply sought to make them 
answer the purposes of the Administration? He 
did not, he confessed, see why the Senator from 
Michigan could regard their action as giving the 
impression to Mexico, that they were halting, in 
regard to the prosecution of this war. He had 
seen no hesitation on the part of Congress. That 
Senator said, they had been some weeks in ses- 
sion, and, as yet, there was not a dollar, nor a 
mau, provided for the war. Had that Senator for- 
gotten that they had provided bounties for soldiers; |} 
and that they had been informed, that it had been | 
the means of inlisting many men? 'That was one 
way to carry on the war, and it was found to be 
successful. This measure was not, as he had un- 
derstood yesterday, the measure of the department 
by which means it desired to earry on the Govern- 
ments and, therefore, it behooved them to make it 
as perfect as possible. — 

There was an allusion made yesterday to the 
financial system, as it was called, of the Secretary 
of the Treasury; and the Senator who made it 
challenged a comparison of that system with the 
system which it superseded. ‘To that he should 
now allude, merely for the purpose of correcting a 
wrong impression which had been created, that the 
revenue system of 1842 was in a declining state, 
and that it was an inadequate system. That was 
urged here by every gentleman who spoke in de- į 
fence of the new system. Now, he wished to call | 
attention to the amount of imports under that sys- 
tem for the last three years, and every year of its 
operation, to see how they could reconcile it with 
the declaration of Senators and the Secretary of 
the Treasury, in relation to that measure. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in his annual re- 
port, spoke of it as ‘declining,’ and said that “this | 
“decline was progressive, and arose from the pro- 
‘hibitory character of the specific duties as proved | 
‘by the table thereto annexed.” He further said: 
“ As the specific duties, in their practical operation, 
“were becoming every day more prohibitory, the 
‘revenue under the tariff of 1842 must have con- | 
‘tinued to sink so rapidly as soon to have caused | 
‘agreat deficit in time of peace, and thus have į 
‘required ultimately a resort to direct taxes or | 
‘excises to support the Government.” The pro- 
hibitory character of that bill was characterized in | 
strong language; but while the Secretary was giv- | 
ing them that statement, what said the tables to | 
which he referred them? He would refer to them | 


to correct the impression which the Secretary’s 
report might create. He would read the amount | 
of imports, which he found in 1844 to have been || 
eighty-three millions; in 1845 they were ninety- 


! was substituted on the principle that low duties 


F ! 
; the credit of these notes. | 
| 


five millions; and in 1846 they were ninety-six 
millions, in round numbers; being a continued in- 
crease from the passage of the act down to the 
present time. And as to the specific duties, which 
were marked out by the Secretary as so prohibi- 
tory, that a resort to direct taxation would have 
become necessary, how stood the facts? In 1844 
they were thirty-one millions, (leaving out the odd 
thousands;) in 1845 they were thirty-four millions; 
and in 1846 they were thirty-six millions; there 
also being a continued increase from the passage 
of the bill until it was repealed. Such was the 
operation of an act which the Secretary of the 
Treasury represented as threatening to lead to di- 
rect taxes in time of peace; and for this a system 


produced more revenue. His principal. purpose 
was to call the attention of the Senate to this mat- 
ter. He hoped, in conclusion, the Senator from 
Mississippi would permit the amendment which he 
had offered, to be made; and, also, that he would 
make some further provision of means to sustain | 


Mr. SPEIGHT did not conceive that anything 
more than the faith of this great nation was neces- 
sary to give currency to these notes. The notes | 
would take care of themselves, The land was | 
pledged to redeem the stock. The Senator had 
put a question to him, and he would answer it, in 
the peculiar manner of that section of the country 
from which that Senator came, by asking another: 
If an amendment were proposed to impose a tax 
on tea and coffee, would the Senator from Rhode 
Island vote for it? 

Mr. SIMMONS said, coupled with others, he 
would, to raise revenue. 
ought to be imposed. He desired to know if the 
Senator from Mississippi would vote for it? 

Mr. NILES concurred in the object which the 
Senator from Rhode Island had in view; which, 
as he understood it, was to keep up the credit of 
these treasury notes. That was a desirable object 
in every point of view. Jt was an object which 
involved considerations of justice. They should 
therefore shape this bill in such a way as would | 
sustain their credit. The main consideration which 
could support the credit of these notes was their 
receivability for public dues. That, as the Sena- 
tor had remarked, would sustain the credit of a 
certain portion of them. What that portion would 
be he could not now say; but it would be Jess than 
the amount of their annual revenues. There was 
something else, too, by which the credit of these 
bills was to be maintained; and that was the au- 


He believed such taxes | 


thority given to the holder to convert them into 
stock, which would be an absorbent, and tend to 
take them out of the market, for notes converted 
into stock were not to be reissued. Buta difficul- 
ty in his mind was, whether the notes would be | 
converted into stock. The Senator from Maine 
yesterday thought not, because our stock would be 
at a depreciation. Now he conceived that those 
who looked ahead to the end of this war would | 
have the sagacity to see, that though this stock 
may be below par in the market, it was at par at 
all times for their purposes, and that at the close 
of the war the stock would appreciate in the mar- 
ket. As these stocks would be productive of larger 
interest to the holders, he rather thought these 
notes would be fnnded to a considerable amount, 
but he nevertheless thought it was desirable to | 
sustain their credit by the best means that could 
be afforded them. But what was the proposition 
of the Senator from Rhode Island? He proposed, | 
for fear that the notes would not sustain their ; 
credit, that the security of the public lands should 
be extended to them as well as to the stock. And 
what would be the operation of this? Why it |) 
would take away one inducement to fund them, || 
by placing them on the same ground as the stock jį 
was placed upon. As the bill now stands, those į} 
whaehold them will havea motive to convert them |; 
into stock, and he was therefore inclined to think 
it was better as it is. l f 
Mr. WESTCOTT rose and said he desired to | 
move to strike out the whole nineteenth section. | 
Mr. SIMMONS then would withdraw his | 
| 
| 


amendment. 7 f 

Mr. WESTCOTT then moved to strike out the | 
nineteenth section. He objected to the Govern- | 
ment becoming a paper bank, and to its turning the 
treasury into a pawnbroker’s machine. This, he | 
believed, was the first time since the establishment | 
of the Government that an attempt had been made ! 


to pawn the public property for. any purpose what- 
ever, and he was opposed to its being doné now. 
He thought it was sufficient to pledge the faith of 
the nation, and if that was not sufficient, no pledge 
of the public property would be effectual. He 
called the attention of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Cameron] to this subject; and he éalled 
upon that Senator to consider whether such a 
pledge of the public lands would preclude the giving 
of bounty lands to the soldiers; and whether, when 
they again took up the army bill, and attempted to 
give such bounties, they would not be met with 
this pledge as precluding the giving of such Bouni 
ties without a violation of the public faith. He 
pointed out several other objections to the section, 
contended that the notes should be transferable'on 
delivery alone, pointed out several incongruities, 
and objected to the whole section as a humbug. 

The question was then taken on his amendment, 
and it was negatived. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN then moved the following 
amendment: 


Add at the end of the nineteenth section: 

* Provided, That nothing in this section contained shall be 
understood to deprive Congress of the power to grant boun- 
ties in land for military services.” 

Mr. C. feared the bill, as it stood, might be con- 
strued to prevent the giving of bounty lands, which 


| he thought it wise to reserve to the Government. 


Mr. SEVIER said they never had been prevent- 
ed cither lowering or changing the price of the 
lands, or making donations to the new States, and 
he hoped the amendment would be withdrawn. 

Mr. BREESE reminded the Senator from Ken- 


| tucky of the course pursued in relation to the 
| pledges of public land both in the revolutionary 
i andin the last war, during which time liberal boun- 


ties were given to the soldiers, as well as dona- 
tions to the States, and the passage of preémption 
Jaws. He objected more particularly to this amend- 
ment, because while it reserved power on one sub- 


ject, it would be construed as excluding any. other 


disposition of the lands. 

Mr. CALHOUN very briefly expressed the 
same views. 

Mr. CHALMERS desired to give land to the 
soldicr, and therefore he should vote against this 
amendment. 

Mr. ALLEN said he should vote against this 
amendment; but he did not mean by this to be 
understood as being opposed to the making of do- 
nations to the soldier. He should vote against the 
amendment—then for the bill, then for the gradua- 
tion bill, then for the preémption bill, and for such 
bills, at the proper times, as should make dona- 
tions, according to the practice of this Government, 
of lands to new States, and for every other meas- 
ure which shall have the effect of settling the land 


i| most speedily by an industrious population. 


Mr, CRITTENDEN asked for the yeas and 
nays, and they were ordered; and being taken, 
resulted —yeas 23, nays 25, as follows: 

YEAS—Mesrrs. Badger, Berrien, Cameron, Cilley, T. 
Clayton, John M, Clayton, Corwin, Crittenden, Davis, Day- 
ton, Evans, Greene, Huntington, Jarnagin, Mangum, Miller, 
Morehead, Pearce, Phelps, Rusk, Simmons, Upham, and 
Webster —23, i 

NAYS-—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Ashley, Atchison, Ather- 
ton, Bagby, Benton, Breese, Bright, Butler, Calhoun, Cass, 
Chabners, Dix, Fairfield, Hannegan, Houston, Lewis, Ma- 
son, Niles, Sevier, Speight, Sturgeon, Turney, and Yulce— 
25. 

There being no further amendment, the bill was 
reported to the Senate; and the question recurred 
on concurring in the amendments made as in com- 
mittee of the whole—first, on striking out the words 
“all other persons.” 

Mr. SPEIGHT called for the yeas and nays on 
the question of concurrence, and they were or- 


dered. 
Mr. CAMERON said he voted for this amend- 


|| ment in committee of the whole, but he should now 
i vote to disagree, with a view to hurry 


the bill 
through, and in the expectation that the amend- 


|; ment could be provided for in some other bill. 


After a few words from Mr. CALHOUN and 


| Mr. CASS, the amendment was non-concurred in 


—ycas 23, nays 26, as follows: 

YEAS—Meessrs. Archer, Badger, Berrien, Cilley, Thomas 
Clayton, John M. Clayton, Corwin, Crittenden, Davis, Day- 
ton, Evans, Greene, Huntington, Jarnagin, Mangum, Miller, 
Morehead, Pearce, Phelps, Simmons, Upham, Westcott, 
and Woodbridge—23. . 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Asbley, Atchison, Atherton, Bag- 
by, Benton, Breese, Bright, Butler, Calhoun, Cameron, Cass, 
Chalmers, Dix, Fairfield, Hannegan, Houston, Lewis, Ma- 
son, Niles, Rusk, Sevier, Speight, Sturgeon, Turney, and 
Yulee—26. 
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The other amendment, striking out the words 
“ not under par,” was concurred in. 

Mr. EVANS said the bill would now have to go 
back to the House of Representatives; and, there- 
fore, to provide additional guards, he moved the 
following proviso, as an additional section, which 
was adopted: . 

Sec. 22. And be it further enacted, 'i'hbat it shall be the 
duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to report to Congress, 
at the commencement of each session, the amount of treas- jį 
ury notes which have been issued under the provisions of | 
this act; the amount redeemed, and the inanner in which 
redeemed; the amount purchased, and of whom, and at 
what time purchased ; and the amount reissued, stating in 
lien of which redemption they are reissued, with the date 
of such reissuing, during the preceding year. 


The question recurred on engrossing the amend- 
ments for a third reading, which was agreed to. | 
Mr. CAMERON moved that the bill have its | 
third reading. j 
Mr. EVANS. The amendments are not en- | 
grossed. | 
Mr. SPEIGHT suggested that the Senator from | 
Pennsylvania had better withdraw his motion. | 
Mr. CAMERON withdrew it accordingly. i 
The Senate then adjourned. f i 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, January 26, 1847. 


The House, pursuant to previous order, met this į 
day ateleven o’clock; and the Journal of yesterday | 
was read and approved. : 


Mr. H. T. Exzerr, (Democrat,) member elect | 
from the State of Mississippi, vice Mr. JEFFERSON | 
Davis, resigned, appeared, was qualified, and took |; 
his seat, 

On motion of Mr. BOYD, the House resolved | 
itself into Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, (Mr. McCuxianp in the chair,) and 
resumed the consideration of the ¢ bill to increase 
the pay of the non-commissioned officers, musi- 
cians, and privates, of the army of the United | 
States, and the militia and volunteers in the service | 
of the same, and allowing them bounty land in | 
certain cases.”” 

Mr. J.J. McDOWELL said that he did not rise 
to make a speech on the bill under consideration, 
but simply to say that he was in favor of the sub- 
stitute reported by the special committee raised on 
this subject a few days since, with a few amend- 
ments, which he believed would contribute to per- 
fecting it. ‘Ihe amendment offered yesterday by 
Mr. Houston, of Alabama, to increase the pay of 


| other pr 


| Sir, WI 


apparently; though I believe I could satisfy any 
reasonable man that such votes were cast, not be- 
cause of opposition to the measure itself, but from 
udential considerations, and that, too, inde- 
pendently of subsequent action or votes on the 
same subject. 

Sir, I was aware, when I gave the vote, or votes 


| alluded to, that L was making myself liable to 


much misrepresentation, and equally aware that 
the occasion would not be suffered to pass here, or 
elsewhere. But I also know my motives and in- 


| tentions were correct, and I was willing to trust 


the matter to time and the judgments of honest 
men. 

It is true, sir, that at the time those votes were 
given we were just entering upon a war, the end 
or expense of which no one could foresee. And 
it is also true that we were bringing about the tariff 
reform to which the Democratic party stood pledged 
before the nation and the world; and under such 
circumstances, a prudent man might well pause 
before he would give a vote involving an increased 
probable expenditure of many millions, the meas- 
ure from which such expenditure would result 
being suddenly sprung upon us, and we forced to 
vote without time for consideration; for as I un- 
derstand the matter, the highest of our duties here 


unreasonable taxation, aud the prodigal expendi- 
ture from which it must result. 

But, sir, although such a reason was sufficient 
to throw out at demagogues and malecontents, and 
was better than any motive of theirs deserved, yet 
it would, of itself, by no means have commanded 
my vote or votes given at last session, alluded to 


i by the honorable member from Kentucky. Nor, 
ll I now occupy the time of the committee | 
in stating all the other reasons which seemed to me | 
|} at the time amply sufficient to control my vote 
against the propositions referred to, but will con- | 


tent myself with stating two, which will address 
themselves to the understanding of all reasonable 
men. 

In the first place, the increase of pay provided 


compensation to the gallant spirits who, on the first 
annunciation of a state of war, and that their ser- 


| to encounter and endure the dangers of battle, and 
the poignant sufferings incident to inaction within 
sight of the enemy, the fatigues of marches, the 
dull routine of camp duty, exposure to the causes 
of disease, and the pains of sickness, far from home 


the soldier to ten dollars per month, met his appro- ; 
bation, and should receive his vote, upon the ground |: 
of its propriety and justice. The service of the , 
soldier is the hardest service performed by any | 
other set of men in the employment of the Gov- 
ernment, and he conceived that this additional pay, || 
with the land bounty proposed by the substitute, | 
would approximate to something like justice to- <; 
wards these men. If this amendment, and one or | 
two others of less moment, which will be proposed 
in due time, shall obtain, and be made part of the ; 
substitute, he would be pleased; but if they should 
fail, he would still vote for the substitute, although `! 
not precisely In the form he preferred. i 
_Mr. HARMANSON addressed the committee. | 
He considered the substitute reported from the se- | 
lect committee objectionable in one point at least. | 
By it, ifa soldier was killed before he served twelve | 
months, his widow or heirs received no extra com- 
pensation for his services. He was in favor of | 
making a provision for such cases. 

Mr. WICK obtained the floor and said: 

„Mr. Cuarnman: On yesterday, in discussing this 
bill, an honorable member from Kentucky {Mr. 
Tromasson] asked the question, with much em- 
phasis, whether the Democratic party on this || 
floor could be serious, or sincere, in their appa- i 
rent advocacy of this measure? As an indication ; 
of the contrary, the honorable member alluded to | 
the fact, that on two occasions during the last ses 
sion of Congress a great mumber of those com- 
posing that party here voted, apparently, against : 
propositions for raising the pay of the volunteers |. 
alone, to the exclusion of the militia and regular |: 
forces. 

a , 

Sir, I take this to myself. I am one of the 
Democratic party, and on one, or both, (no matter |} 
which,) of the occasions alluded to by the honor- | 
able member, I voted against the propositions for | 
the raising of the pay of the volunteers—at least 


and friends; nor was it sufficiently dignified as an 
expression of the sense of the country, concerning 


| a patriotism and self-sacrifice so conspicuous and 
glorious. I, together with many gentlemen on this | 
' side of the House, preferred that a substantial grant 


of land should either supersede, or accompany the 
proposed increase of pay, as better accomplishing 
both the objects which 1 have stated. And for this 
reason, 1 and others voted against the propositions 


' alluded to by the honorable member from Ken- | 
tucky. This reason operated only upon our sense ; 


of discretionary duty. But another reason pre- 
sented itself which, so far as I am concerned, ad- 
dressed itsclf to a sterner conscientiousness; and 
patriotism commanded me to assume the responsi- 


bility incident to my station, even though the result || 


might be that, for a ume, “mine enemy” might 
« rejoice over me,” and good and friendly minds, 
for a time, might misunderstand me. 

Sir, at the time when the propositions alluded to 


= by the honorable member from Kentucky were | 
‘| presented, the companies of the regu 


aged but about thirty men each. We had just 


thorizing the filling up of those companies to 
eighty, or one hundred men, Experience had 


; shown that to inlist men into the regular army 


was a difficult and tedious operation. While the 
volunteer service is always deemed highly honor- 


ment was deemed a disparagement to the individual 


inlisting, and to his family. The regular army 


į was fully officered, and the burden of that officer- 
:| ing must be borne at all events. 


By creating a 
distinction between the pay of the volunteers and 
regulars, to the disadvantage of the latter, we 
would have increased the disparaging considera- 
tions already existing to the prejudice of the regu- 


is, to euard the pockets of those werepresent against į 
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for by the propositions of last session, was neither | 
sufficiently valuable nor substantial to amount to a 


vices in the battle-field were wanted, rushed forth | 


lar army aver- | 


passed a law, on Executive recommendation, au-:! 


able, and is consequently popular, the regular ser- | 
| vice was, at the time alluded to by the honorable 
‘member from Kentucky, not popular, and inlist- || 


lar service so as to effectually puta stop to further 
inlistments. I will not pause to ask if the propo- 
sitions of last session would have been just to the 
heroes of Palo Alto and of Resaca de la Palma. 
I will not appeal to the heart in their favor; for, 
poor fellows, they are no one’s constituents, they 
have no votes, nor friends who are voters, and 
the politician can therefore afford to forget them, 
and there is no one to make a clamor for them; 
but I will ask if itis not clear that the effect of the 
proposition to raise the pay of the volunteers and 
not of the regular soldier, would have been fatal 
to the service of the country? Sir, this question 
must be answered in the affirmative. By such a 
| measure we should have not only put a stop to fur- 
ther inlistment, as I have shown, hut we would 
have begotten, in the various corps of the regular 
army, a spirit of discontent, leading to strifes, 
| jealousies, and feuds, between the volunteer and 
! regular corps, and to desertion of our flag in the 
| hour of danger. Sir, I repeat, it would have been 
| a fatal stab to the regular service, and to the har- 

mony, contentment, emulation, and discipline, of 
the whole army. 

Knowing that I was well watched by the small- 
potato gentry who claim the appellation of politi- 
cians, and which I will willingly award to them, - 
in the bad sense, on condition that I may be per- 
mitted to deny their claim to the appellation, or 
| characteristics of statesmen, I embraced the first 
| opportunity to offer a resolution, in accordance 
| with the views which I have stated, and directing 
‘an inquiry, by the Committee on Military Affairs, 
into the propriety of a suitable grant to the whole 
| army, regulars and volunteers; for which see page 
1043 of the Congressional Globe of the first ses- 
sion of the 29th Congress. In due time the honor- 
able chairman of that committee [Mr. HARALSON 
of Georgia,] reported a bill for the purpose desig- 
nated; for which see same volume, page 1086 of the 
Congressional Globe; and it is but justice to the 
| honorable gentleman [Mr. Haraxsoy] to say, that 
| on some hal? dozen previous occasions he had en- 
| deavored, unsuccessfully, to obtain the leave of 
the House to introduce the bill. It was near the 
close of the session when this bill was introduced, 
and it was left among the unfinished business, to 
{| come up at the present session. And now, sir, 
neither out of place, nor out of season, but exactly 
in both, we have the bill before us, much im- 
| proved, as I think. It embraces not only the vol- 
|| unteers and regulars, but also drafted militia; thus 

remedying a defect in the resolution offered by 
| myself, under which the’ bill was reported, which 
| escaped my memory at the moment of drafting it. 
| It not only grants land to, but it increases the pay 
‘| of, all the corps of the army. Inits present shape, 
|| orin any more liberal shape, resulting from amend- 
ment, it will receive my cheerful and heartfelt sup- 
; port, stripped, as it is, of the objections which 
; commanded my vote adversely to the propositions 
| of last session, alluded to by the honorable member 
from Kentucky. 

Sir, lam glad that this opportunity is afforded 
me, to prove, by speech and vote, that I am the 
friend of those gallant spirits, the volunteers, and 
| that, though I have not always felt myself bound 
i to expound my reasons for my votes of last ses~ 
| sion, in answer to the ‘bald disjointed chat’? or 
scribble of ‘ popinjay”’ politicians, I am well able, 
at the proper time and in the proper place, to ‘< set 
the same forth in order,” for the consideration of 
i just and candid men. 

Sir, neither by demonstrations here, nor by figu- 

ng and wire-pulling at home, am I engaged to the 
support of this bill; but solely by a high sense of 
what is due to those who bare their bosoms to the 
: battle-storm, or encounter the tedious privations of 
| the camp, as well as to the dignity and honor of 
the country. The boon which this bill tenders is 
substantial; such as will fill up the ranks, and keep 
them filled; such as a great and magnanimous peo- 
ple need not be ashamed of; such as the legislator 
may point to, and, without a blush, say: “ It pass- 
ed with my voice in its favor.” 

Sir, he who says that I am unfriendly to the vol- 
unteer, speaks without sense or reason. Five com- 
| panies of your volunteer army, now in Mexico, 
were raised in the district which 1 represent, and 
they and their fathers, brothers, and sons, are my 
| constituents. In the person of a nephew, “bone 
of my bone, and flesh of my flesh,” was among 
them: I say was, because ‘ now he is not, Far 
i from home, and from those to whom, as son and 
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brother, he was dear, disease laid: its withering 
hand upon him, and now his dust is mingling itself 
with that of his brother braves, in the humble cem- 
etery on the banks of the Rio Grande. And there, 
£00, repose the dust of many a gallant son of In- 
diana, both known and unknown to me. Sleep on, 
my braves! Lost you may be to friends and kin- 
dred; but your memory is with them. Lost you 
may be to home and hearth; but your Maker, | 
God, will find yeu. i 

Mr. Chairman, this bill will, in some shape, be- 
come a law. It must pass the ordeal of senatorial 
consideration, after we shall have passed it. I hope 
the result of that ordeal will not be to make it less 
favorable to those for whose benefit it is intended 
than it now is. By its provisions a necessity for 
increased taxation ig not created, for it exists inde- 
pendent of this bill; but such necessity is, by this 
measure of justice and policy, made more immi- 
nent and pressing; and it becomes our duty to 
think of this. Iam persuaded that, while our con- | 
stituents expect us to pass this bill, they also expect | 
us to provide against an empty(treasury at this | 
juncture, and against the creation of an unwieldy 
public debt at exorbitant interest. I am quite sure 
they will not thank us for keeping our hands out 
of their pockets, while our army is likely to suffer 
the prosecution of the war to become languid, and 
our national obligations to be hawked around the 
world’s market, at a discount, like a prodigal’s 
note-of-hand. 

At an early day of the present session we were 
informed by the Executive, and more specifically 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, (whose special 
function it is to notify us of the existing and prox- 
imate wants of the Government,) that to carry on 
the war and sustain the public credit, a resort to 
further taxation would be necessary; and a duty 
upon the free list was recommended, as being the 
most certain and tangible mode of raising the de- 
sired amount. How has this recommendation 
been treated here? Has it been considered? Not 

-a bit of it. “It was cavalierly voted down—voted 
down, sir! It died and was buried, unwept, un- 
sung, and without funeral oration. It was done | 
for in such hot haste that I heard not that it was 

in the hands of the executioner till its head was 

off. The honorable member from Iilinois intro- 

duced a resolution declaring against the measure, 

and it was adopted sans ceremonie. 

Sir, it was in excellent taste for this resolution 
to come from the honorable member from Illinois. 
It was natural and proper that other honorable 
members should stand back, and invest him with 
the pontificals on the occasion of the sacrifice of 
this Executive call for support. Why? Verily, 
because of his remarkable economy ag a legislator! 
Now, one of those honorable members, whose 
names are literally stereotyped into our journals 
and the newspapers of the day, as a mover of all 
sorts of profligate and useless expenditure—such, 
for instance, as the honorable chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and’ Means, [Mr. McKay,] | 
or the honorable member from Kentucky near me, | 
{Mr. Borp,]—could not have brought forward and | 
sustained the resolution with a good grace, because | 
the legislator who votes for free expenditure, is 
also bound to vote for free, or rather high taxation, | 
in order to raise the means wherewith to be prod- 
igal. 

Oh, sir, what a delightful task it is to be a mem- 
ber of this House, pocket a long mileage and per 
diem, and vote for expenditures of public money, | 
and against taxation to raise the means to meet it. 


Superb! Oh! how the people will love, admire, || 
Sir, I knew a |) 


and look up to, such a legislator ! 
legislator of this stamp long ago. He served twen- 
_ ty-one consecutive years in a State Legislature, 
till he was too old to serve any longer. He was 
asked how he managed to sustain himself so long. 
He said his art was a secret, but he would com- 
municate it out of great good will to his friend. 
He said: “ Never do you tell anybody. Ihave a pat- 
‘ent for the discovery. The people are fools. They 
‘do not see but what a great deal of public money may 


* be expended, without a corresponding increase of tax- || 


‘ation. I always voted for enlarged expenditure, and i 
‘against any inerease of taxation.” | 
Sir, I am of opinion that the heirs of the old | 
gentleman could well maintain an action against į 
some of us for a violation of his patent. i 
The objection to the tax recommended by the | 
President and Secretary of the Treasury, which F | 
have heard most frequently, and I am persuaded 


|| and they gave them to you. 


|} potato politicians, living upon the ephemeral popu- 


the most sincerely urged, is, that tea and coffee are 
included in the free list, and you are afraid the 
ladies of the country will rise up in defence of 
their tea and coffee pots. Ab! shame. You un- 
dervalue the ladies. You asked them for their 
sons, brothers, husbands, and lovers, to go, and 
endure the weary march and the restraints of mili- 
tary life, to hazard the copper shot and spears of 
the Mexicans, and to march up to their batteries, 
They sat up the tong 
night, and plied the busy needle, to prepare the 
outfit of their loved ones, and as they marched 
away to the Rio Grande, they cheered them on to 
duty and to glory. And now you are afraid to 
increase the price of their coffee a cent-and-a-half a 
pound, and of their tea accordingly, for fear they 
may excite a mutiny in your political camps, and 
you be left at home to make your livings by your 
farms, your trades, or your professions. “Ah! | 
Bah! you do not understand the ladies of our 

country—or else I do not. Are you statesmen, 

willing to encounter proper responsibility, and, if 

need be, retire, fora time, from public life, to come | 
up again stronger than ever in the confidence of : 
your constituencies? Or are you merely small- | 


| Jar impulses of the moment, and eight dollars a 
day ? 

I have heard from other quarters the suggestion 
that the needful amount could be raised more equi- 
tably by an increase of the general ratio of iaxa- 
tion fixed by the tariff of 1846, and this suggestion 
has come partly from the Opposition side of the 
House, and partly from members on this side of 
the House, who either voted against the tariff of 


ing, probably better understood here than among 

their constituents. In either of the three cases the 

thing is transparent. There is a desire to bring 

into this Hall, and into the legislation of the coun- 

try, in the guise of a revenue measure, the putrid 

carcass of that tricky jade—that Federal stalking | 
horse, ‘in days of yore, when sense did snore,” 

ycleped Protection. : 

Sir, the idea is absurd, with a reference to rev- | 
enue. Already is your tarif of 1846 disproving } 
the howlings of a thousand stump declaimers, and 
the jeremiades of a thousand false prophets, here, 
and elsewhere, by producing an increased revenue, 
thereby justifying the wisdom of the accomplished 
political economist who suggested its principal de- 
tails, and sustaining the judgment of those by 
whose votes it became a law, and demonstrating, 
as nearly as such matters can be demonstrated, 
that its details are well adjusted to produce the 
largest amount of revenue. A 

From other quarters we have had propositions 
for a resort to that old Federal measure, direct į 
taxation! Yes, sir, direct taxation! Hear it, ye 
dwellers in our free and happy land! Some of 
your legislators, rather than add tea and coffee to 
the list of dutiable articles, would bring on you | 
direct taxation, with all its Federal reminiscences, 
and its paraphernalia of executive patronage, its 
million of collectors and other officials scattered 
over the land, sticking their noses into your houses | 
to take inventories of your goods, chattels, rights, | 
and credits! Yes, gentlemen, you must walk up | 


| 
and be sworn as to your bank and other stocks, 


ji 


1846, or voted for it with a discontent and grudg- į 


| the honorable movers of such propositions must 
be presumed ‘to have had in their desks, ready pre 
pared, a draft of a bill, providing for thése officers 
and their salaries, to be introduced after -the ex: 
pected adoption of their propositions for direct 
| taxation. Humbug! thou art a science, and thy 
professors are many. abe 

Sir, it would, perhaps, ill become me, not a yery 
old man, nor yet an old member of this House, ndr 
even a very old member of the Democratic party, 
| to characterize all this legislative fumbling as mere 
pretext—pretence—a dodging of resporsibility— 
political and moral cowardice and treachery. -It 
would be disorderly for me to do so. But this I 
will say: this Congress and this House; at con- 
| triving how to agree to disagree, to go around 
and around Robin Hood’s barn, and come in at 
the back door,” to talk, and vote, and mect and 
adjourn, make a great move and do nothing, and 
leave the Executive branch of the Government:in 
a scrape, will bear away the palm from. any as- 
sembly in this world, or the world below, 

Mr. Chairman, the Executive branch of the 
Government has done its duty. ft has called for 
supplies, and suggested a plan for raising them. 
This House, as it seems at present, will neither 
adopt the mode recommonded, nor devise any other 
mode. Each member offers his favorite proposi- 
tion—the one, I suppose, which will read the best 
in his corner of Buncombe—and then folds his 
hands, or takes his pen, and writes a lettter to his 
Buncombes, and seems to conclude, that if the brave 
army starve, or if we are driven out of Mexico, 
j and our star-spangled banner draggled in Mexican 
mud for want of hands to uphold it, or if our 
national debt swells up to hundreds of millions, 
and if our national credit becomes the jeer and 
laughingstock of European bankers,—they are 
not responsible, and they ave safe for another term 
here: for have they not offered a firstrate propo- 
sition—for Buncombe? Is it their fault that the 
House did not adopt their proposition? No, in- 
i deced! The House was bound to come to them. 
Come, let us adjourn, and get dinner! All’s well—~ 
in Buncombe! The treasury is empty, the army 
may go unpaid, unfed, and unclothed—the war 
may taper off! Who cares? Als well—in Bun- 
combe! R 

I tell you that you are responsible-—to your con- 
stituents: to your country, and to God. I beg 
pardon; you are not all responsible. The honor- 
able members on the Whig side, I presume, judg- 
ing from their action, are sent here, not to sustain 
the country, but to break down the present Ad- 
ministration, and to endeavor to come into power 
themselves. Their philosophy teaches them that 
all the evils which I have described, together with 
a total defeat of our arms, and the loss of Texas, 
would be “blessings in disguise,’ if they could 
i be made the means of destroying the confidence of 
the country in the Democratic Administration and 
party, and restore Whig doctrines to ascendency, 
and themselves to power and place. But the Demo- 
cratic majority in this House is responsible. 

Sir, in all representative and free governments, 
power is vested either in party or in corruption, 
When there are no parties, corruption has full 
sway. History sustains me in predicating this of 
France, Great Britain, and the United States. In 


your money at interest, your watches, carriages 
; and horses, distilleries, &c., and your wives and 
daughters must be sworn before Uncle Sam’s 
gauger, and give in inventories of their earrings, , 
| pins, and lockets, and other bijouterie, the souve- | 
nirs of their brothers, husbands, or lovers, or de- 


1 
| 
\ 
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thers. All this you must submit to, rather than 
pay one-fifth more than you now do for your tea 
| and coffee. f 
Mr. Chairman, at the last session, and at the ; 
present one, I have sat at my desk, and heard spe- 
cidis propositions brought forward for the taxation 
of certain articles indicating luxury, or wealth, or | 
i both, in the possessor, such as I have enumerated, | 
I waited, expecting my elders and betters to ex- 
pose these movements, by holding them up before 
the country and the House for what they are— ; 
direct taxation. It is true that the honorable and | 
well-informed movers of these propositions did not 
accompany these motions by any provisions for the 
appointment of the necessary million of gaugers 
excisemen, appraisers, commissioners, collectors, 
&c.3 but all the world knows that without them 
i direct taxes cannot be collected; and consequently 
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scended as heirlooms from their great-grandmo- || 


President Monroe’s time, there was an cra of good 
feeling. Parties were extinct. Political corrup- 
tion was the order of the day, and prodigal ex- 
enditures and decp taxation were the consequence. 
ut for the war of 1812, and the Old Man of the 
Hermitage, now gone to his reward, sustained ky 
the ** Magician” of Lindenwald and his compeers, 
the Government of this country would, by this 
time, have become a stench in the world’s nostril. 
John Tyler had no party. He governed by cor- 
ruption, scarcely disguised. . : 
At the present juncture the Democratic patty are 
in fall possession of every branch of the Govern- 
ment, and is therefore responsible. And when, 
because you will do neither one thing nor another, 
power drops from your imbecile hands, and your 
opponents come into power, wha will become o 
: you, ye timid politicians, who ‘shiver on the 
brink” of acap of tea, “ and fear to launch” a 
| Democratic commander of your armies, ready on 
thestocks? Yourdistricts will become Whig, and 
you will be superseded. Jf you have not the 
moral courage to do the right thing from love oP 
country, at Jeast do it in defence of your desks 
here and the eight dollars per day. Parties are 
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upon the basis of Executive recommendation, than 
upon any other ground. And this conclusion in- 
dicates duty tome. Iwill sustain each measure 


recommended by the Executive, and now before 


us, at least whenever a sufficient number of Demo- 


crats will vote with me to pass it, and most prob- į 


ably in any event. Mr, Chairman, the question 
of supplies is not the only subject upon which the 
President has been deserted by his party on this 
floor during the present session, At an early day 


he called upon us to provide by law for the ap- į 


poin A : 
armies of the United States in the field of war 


operations. — D 
Any Whig or disinterested person would natu- 


rally expect that a Democratic Congress would | 
seize upon such an occasion to place at the head of | 
Yes, sir, I have said it—a | 
Democrat; and if that be either treason or impru- | 


the army a Democrat. 


dence, make the most of it! 


Does our experience here teach us that the war, | 


or the measures adopted for its prosecution, re- 
ceives any efficient support from the Whig side of 
the House? The reverse altogether, except when 
a plume can be picked up for an individual or a 
party cap. By what process of reasoning does any 


gentleman come to the conclusion that a Whig at) 


the head of our armies differs from a Whig in this 
Hall? Does his epaulettes change his nature? As 


a philosopher and practical man, I would not ex- p 


pect him to sink the partisan in the patriot, in such 
a waras this of ours with Mexico, to the same 


extent that I would were the same a war waged in ; 


defence of our firesides and homes. In such a war 


ointment of a general officer to command the entire | 


as this, I would expect him to imitate his compa- | 


triots on the other side of this Hall, in a failure 
to take any hazard and responsibility u 
self, for fear of “ the enemy in his rear.” I should 
expect him to move when 
order, and not otherwise. I should expect him to 
be brave in the hour of danger. All our officers 
are brave. Ishould expect him to win victories 
with the aid of the army, and that he and his par- 
tisans would give the glory neither to the head that 
devised the plan of operations, and furnished the 
means, nor to the subalterns and privates doing 


the fighting, but to him, and to him only. And if | 
he should meet with a mishap, or not reap the | 
fruits of victory as thoroughly as might be, Ishould | 


expect him to lay the blame at the door, noto 


untoward circumstance, but of the Government in | 


whose employment he is. 


And just the reverse of all this evil, which I! 
edicated, would I expect of a Democrat, at ;' 
So [ read the book of: 
Well, sir, we have had the oppor- | 
The | 


have pr 
the head of the army. 
human nature. 
tunity. Did we embrace it? Nota bit of it. 

roposition sleeps on your table—to all appearance 
the sleep of death. ‘The governments of Europe 


jeer you. The philosophers of the world wonder. ji 
‘And if the gentlemen on the other side of the House | 

i l this opportunity pass, without giving his views 
your duty, they would wag their heads in ridicule |! 
of your shortsighted policy, They laugh in their | 


were not afraid of shaming you into a discharge of 


sleeves, as itis. Were they in power, as you are, 
and a Democrat at the head of the army, they 
would off with his head with as little remorse as a 
scullion decapitates a tenant of the dunghill. 


{or this impracticability of the majority here, I | 
Perhaps some of that | 


am not bound to account. 
majority are but half-baked Democrats—need grind- 
ing over again. To this may be added a little in- 
dividual ambition disappointed. State feuds and 
factious jealousy may come in for a share, and 


President-making in 1848 operates, mayhap, to | 
Such things I leave to be re- 


clog the wheels. 
proved and punished by the people, posterity, his- 
tory, and God. i i 
some of us forget that we are members of one great 


pon him- |; 


sustained by a direct || 


municipal laws to be established in the territory 
which it is assumed we are to acquire, by cession 
or by force,as an indemnity from our unjust neigh- 
bors, the Mexicans! As if it were reduced toa 
; certainty that wisdom will die with this Congress, 
and that no subsequent Congress will have the 
temerity to overset matters of our ordaining, we 
were called upon, as we were told, by northern 
opinion, to vote that no slavery should exist in 
any portion of the territory to be acquired. Flere- 
| upon, some of our southern friends, feeling that 
they have as good a right, and as good a will, to 
| expand themselves—in other words, to “ multiply 
and replenish the earth,” as have their brethren in 
i| the northern States, and that in such expansion 
i! they have a right to carry with them every usage 
and state of social existence to which they are 
accustomed, and which they have been taught to 
believe are right, or at least not wrong; and, more- 
over, not having the fear of Faveuil Hall and Abi- 
gail Folsom before their eyes, made this Hall ring 
with threats of disumion 


ton—the Bay State or the Old Dominion. 

The result seems to be that the Democratic party 
in this Hall is incapable of united action, more 
because of certain local and personal peculiar idio- 


man nurses his vegetable pots, from habit, rather 
than from any rational preference, or respect for 
hem. 


Ai 

| last appeal. “If I have amused myself with your 
ii notions, I respect your persons, and acknowledge 
l to each the obligations of * the law of kinduess.” 
In the present condition of things, you are incapa- 
! ble of governing this country. The gentlemen 
the other side of the House need not smile. 
they ever again coine into power, they will be more 
troubled by peculiar idiosyncracies and local no 


would scarcely grasp the reins, before they would 
drop them again, the steeds would ran away, and 
refuse to pull up, except at Democratic Hall, the 


| eignty. 

Make a last effort. Concede! concede!! and 

| because you cannot concede to one another, con- 
i cede to the suggestions of the Executive; rally 
! upon them, adopt them, and give joy to your par- 
| tisans throughout the country, and carry confusion 
into the camp of your enemies, the Mexicans, and 
lof your opponents, the Whigs. I am sure that 
i! cach will find one consolation in so doing. Hisa 
moderate consolation, but a sure one. 
do worse than to do nothing. If you mean to leave 
the Executive Government without the means of 
: carrying on the war, and so force a retreat upon, 


1? 


I conclude my remarks with the expression of 
the hope that this Hall, in the next Congress, may 


Democratic majority, or that I may have no place 
in it. 
: Mr. SMITH, of Illinois, said it was always 
with reluctance that he rose to address the House 
felt it to be his imperative duty. Hie could not let 
briefly upon the bill now under consideration. He 
said that there was a peculiar propriety in his doing 
so, for there are more of his constituents now In 
the army in Mexico than from any other Congres- 


| gional district in the Union; and (said Mr. 8.) a 


Sometimes it seems to me as if: 


| more patriotic and intelligent body of men cannot 
be found in any portion of our country. The bill 
under consideration was to fix the compensation 
of the gallant soldiers now fighting our battles in 
Mexico, and of other troops yet to be called into 
he service. > * 

Mr. S. did not like the bill reported by the hon- 
orable gentleman from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, [Mr. Boyp,] nor the substitute reported 
by the select committee; and he certainly would 
t not vote for either of these propositions, if any one 
i more favorable to the soldier could be passed. He 


i 


firm, each bound to exert himself for the common || had submitted an amendment which, at the proper 


account; and that there is a kind of peddling in 
small wares—such as Abolitionism and Nullifica- 
tion, for instance—on individual account. It was 
bat the other day that we contrived to get upa 
tempest in a teapot on the subject of the kind of 


| time, he should offeras a substitute for the original 
ibil. He proposed to raise the pay of the non- 
‘| commissioned officers, musicians, and privates, 
| 
i 


| 
| 
t 
| 
| three dollars per month each, from the commence- 
| ment of the war with Mexico until the termination 


syncracies, which the owners nurse as the nursery- | 


To the majority in this Hall, I would make one | 


tions than are we; and, as heretofore their hands | 


or within our conquests, you will not, by that in- | 
|| direction, escape the judgment of mankind. 


present a nominal Whig majority, or a practicable | 


or the committee, and he never did so unless he | 


and secession—threats, | 
from which I must be excused for withholding my |) 
respect, whether they come from Boston or Charles- | 


on: 
If: 


old baiting and resting place of American sover- , 


You cannot i 


: these grants of land the fact t 


| even go further: 


thereof, making the pay of the soldier ten dollars 
per month. ‘This, he thought, was as smallasum 
as the Government ought to ask her patriotic sons 
to peril their lives in defence of our national honor 
for, aud it was perhaps as much as the state of 
our finances would warrant the Government in 


| promising to pay. He deprecated the policy which 


would refuse to pay liberally the gallant and chival- 
rous soldiers who volunteer in the defence of the 
country; and he ventured the prediction that the 
people would pay, cheerfully and promptly, any 
and all debts necessarily incurred in the prosecu~ 
tion of this war. He might be told that ten dol- 
lars permonth for men, sick or weld, with the care 
taken of them by and at the expense of the Gov- 
ernment, was high wages; but notwithstanding all 
the Government furnished them, and did for them, 
there were many things, both in sickness and in 
health, that the soldier was obliged to buy at very 
exorbitant prices. It must be recollected that this 
war was being prosecuted in the enemy’s country, 
and in a sickly country too, and where everything 
was extravagantly high. Fe was certain that no 
man would go into the army at ten dollars per 
month to make money, and he did not think that 
any gentleman could refuse to vote for that sum. 
Mr. S. was in favor of giving to those who had 
inlisted or volunteered, or who might inlist or 
volunteer, for five years, or during the war, a 
bounty of fifteen dollars. To those who may here- 
after inlist or volunteer, this money will enable 
them to procure such an outfit as will make them 
comfortable in the camp. He proposed to give 
grants of land to all those who had served, or 
might serve, in the war with Mexico. To those 
who have inlisted or volunteered to serve for a less 
term than five years, or during the war, he would 


‘give one hundred and sixty acres of the public 


lands; and to those who volunteered or inlisted to 
serve for five years, or during the war, he would 
give three hundred and twenty acres of land. 
Whilst some gentlemen oppose an increase in 
the monthly pay of the army on account of the 


‘lean state of the treasury, they cannot urge that 


objection to making liberal grants of land to those 
who fight our battles. We can make these grants 
without feeling it. It will hardly be missed from 
the millions of acres of the ‘national domain now 
lying waste and unproductive. These Jands will 
furnish homes to the brave men who march to the 
battle-field in the defence of their country, provided 
they are spared to return; and if not, it will go to 
their children or heirs. 

Was there a member, Mr. S. would ask, in that 
Hall, who would withhold these grants of land 
from the noble and gallant men who leave their 
homes, and kindred, and the thousand ties and 
endearments which surrounded them, and rally 
under the flag of their country, to redress the many 
and flagrant wrongs which we have received from 
the insolent Mexicans? He hoped not. 

The honorable gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vin- 
Tox] objected to grants of land being givew to the 
soldiers, because speculators would buy up their 
warrants for little or nothing, and then, by throw- 
ing these warrants into the market, they would 
cut off all receipts into the treasury frorn the sales 
of the public lands. The honorable gentleman 
said he preferred giving to the soldiers “ stock 
certificates,” bearing interest, for such sum as he 
presumed the soldier would realize from the specu- 
lator for his land warrant—say fifty dollars. Mr. 
S. said he thought the gentleman from Ohio mis- 
taken in relation to this matter. He believed 
speculators would shave “ stock certificates” at the 
same rate they would land warrants. The war- 
rants issued to the soldiers should be in such form 
as to make them most available to the soldier. He 
should be left free to locate his warrant upon any 
lands belonging to the Government and subject 
to sale, and at such time as might best promote 
his interest or convenience. Any restrictions 10 
relation to the location, or transfer of the warrant, 
would lessen the value of the grant, and of course 
destroy one of the principal objects contemplated 
by the bill now under consideration. He was for 
giving the soldier full power to make the most out 
of this land bounty that he could. i 

Mr. S. said that gentlemen had urged against 
hat the land given to 
the soldiers of the last war was of little or no value 
to them. This he was ready to admit. He would 
he believed these grants, instead 


of benefiting the soldiers or their heirs, had injured 
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them; for many persons, after béing at great ex- 
pense in paying taxes for years, at last, by their 
own negligence or the carelessness of an agent, 
had had their lands sold for taxes, and thus lost 
them. The condition of the country was now dif- 
ferent. Then but little was known of the territory 
set apart for the location of bounty land warrants. 
The great majority of the soldiers of the late war 
were from the old States. Not so now. The 
States in. which there are Government lands, fur- 
nish their full proportion of soldiers, who know 
the value of the lands, and will not part with them 
for less than theirvalue. The communication now 
between the different portions of the Union is so 
frequent and easy, that there is no difficulty in 
communicating from one portion of the Union to 
another; and the soldier from New England, who 
did not wish to settle upon the Jand granted to him 
for his services in the war, could, at a trifling ex- 
pense, learn the precise value of his land warrant, 
and might convert it into money at a very small | 
expense. . 

Mr. S. did not concur in the opinion expressed | 
by some gentlemen, that the soldier must be pro- | 
hibited from selling or transferring his warrant, to 
protect him from sharpers and speculators. It was 
very probable that there might be some men in the 
army who would imprudently and foolishly part 
with not only their lands, but their monthly pay; | 
but, so far as the volunteers from his State were į 
concerned, he was proud to say that they were 
intelligent, honest, temperate, and highly respect- 
able men. They did not need guardians to take | 
charge of the land or the money the Government | 
might pay them for their services. A class of 
better men could not be found in any commu- 
nity, and he would not so far insult or question į 
their judgment as to dictate to them what they 
should do with their own dear-bought treasure— | 
earned, perhaps, by the loss of a limb, or at the 
sacrifice of, a broken constitution. 

Did. gentlemen grudge these men a few acres of 
the national domain, while millions of acres were 
lying waste? The honorable gentlemen from New 

ork [Mr. Rarupun] and Ohio, (Mr. Vinton,] 
seemed to think that before making any provision 
for raising the pay of the army or granting lands, 
we should first provide the means. This argu- 
ment may be sound (said Mr. 8.) so far as raising 
the monthly pay is concerned, but did not apply 
to the land bounty. ‘The Government had land | 
enough and to spare, and he had yet to learn that 
our Government could not raise the money neces- | 
sary to prosecute the war, even though the pay of 
the soldier should be raised to ten dollars per 
month. Sir, is there any member of this House 
who has so poor an opinion of the patriotism of 
his countrymen as to suppose that they would 
not, when all other legitimate sources of revenue | 
fails, cheerfully pay a direct tax to prosecute this 
war with energy to an honorable peace? Ie hoped 
no one doubted for a moment the will or the ability 
of the country to furnish promptly and cheerfully 
the means to carry on the war. And to say that if 
land-warrants were issued to our soldiers that they 
would fall into the hands of the speculator, and 
then they would “dry up the land revenue, and 
prevent our getting a loan,” was certainly showing 
that our credit hung upon a frail thread. He did 
not believe any such doctrine. If the raising of 
money to carry on the war depended upon raising 
two or three millions of dollars from the sales of 
the public lands, our credit was at a low ebb, and 
the sooner we ceased making appropriations the | 
better for us. He believed the credit of the nation | 
rested upon the honesty, energy, and ability of her 
citizens, who have always been found equal to any 
exigency. And if one hundred millions of dol- 
lars should be necessary to prosecute this war to | 
an honorable peace, he had full faith that it could į 
be raised, and that the interest could be paid, the 
soldiers’ warrants to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. | 

Bir, (said Mr. S.) is this great and powerful 
nation, with more than twenty millions of souls, 
blessed with everything which constitutes wealth 
and prosperity, to be forced, in order to carry on a 
war with the weak and distracted republic of Mexi- 
co, to grind down the brave soldiers who rush to 
the battle-field, to a mere pittance—to simply the 
price for the most menial labor? Will not the Gov- 
ernment show a liberality and generosity corres- 


i 
| 
| 
t 


ponding to that of her chivalrous sons ? He hoped 
1t would, He was ready to vote for any measure 


and all measures necessary to raise the money to 
carry on this war, until it can be terminated with 
honor to the nation. Much had been said in re- 
lation to this Mexican war, its expediency and 
policy. It had by sume been denounced as un- 
holy, unrighteous, and damnable.” Tre President 
had been abused in no measured terms, for adopt- 
ing precautionary measures to defend territory 
over which we had exercised jurisdiction, and over 
citizens we were in honor bound to protect. And 
while he did not design to make a partisan speech, 
he could not in justice refrain from saying, that 
with whatever sins the President might be charged, 
he did not think he could be justly charged (in 
ordering General Taylor to the Rio Grande) with 
unnecessarily involving us in a war with Mexico. 
Whilst Mr. S. did not believe that we would gain 
any honor by prosecuting a war against Mexico, 
and whilst he believed it was our duty to make 
all reasonable exertions.to prevent the catastrophe 
of a war, he did believe there was a point beyond 
which forbearance ceased to be a virtue. Hebe- 
lieved our Government had used all the means and 
exertions to bring our difficulties with Mexico toa 
close that the laws of civilized and Christian nations 
required, and he believed that had we shown less 
forbearance towards Mexico, we would have been 
more likely to have settled our differences with that 
Government. They misconceived our magnanim- 
ity and forbearance, and attributed it to a fear of 
their prowess, and hence their stubbom refusal to ad- 
just the matters in dispute. He did not design to go 
into particulars, but he would say, that in the main 
he approved of the course pursued by the President 
in relation to the war with Mexico. At any rate, 
if he found fault, it would be, not that the President 
had pressed the war too vigorously, but that he 
had not pushed it with sufficient energy. But, said 
Mr. S., so far as gentlemen on the other side of 
the Louse, in their opposition to the war and to the 
President, confined themselves within the rales of 
decorum and of courtesy in debate, he certainly 
would not complain. It was the privilege and 
the duty of the representative, in an independent 
republic, to speak out freely and boldly upon all 
questions where the honor and the welfare of the 
country were at stake; but it was equally incum- 
bent upon them to keep within the bounds of pro- 
riety. There was a certain dignity and courtesy 
in debate, which gentlemen should not forget, and 
should not transcend. It was not to be expected 
on great questions, that all men (equally honest) 
would agree; and it could not and ought not to be 
expected on this question of the Mexican war, 
that both the political parties in this country would 
think precisely alike, either as to the propriety of- 
its commencement, or as to the manner in which it 
should be prosecuted after we were engaged in it; 
and certainly this difference of opinion ought not 
to subject the members of either party to the charge 
of dishonesty of intention or want of patriotism., 
He must confess he conceded to gentlemen a good 
share of nerve, if not an overstock of patriotism 
who opposed this war. ‘We were now engaged in 
the war, and so far as bringing it to an honorable 
conclusion was concerned, 1t mattered not whether 
it was justly or unjustly commenced: all should 
now unite in bringing it to an honorable termina- 
tion. He, however, believed that the great major- 
ity of the people would have voted, if they had been 
called upon, for the bill of the 13th of May, pro- 
viding for raising fifty thousand men and ten mil- 
lions of dollars, to prosecute a war against Mexico. 
He would go further: he believed a majority of the 
Whig party, if left free to exercise their patriotic 
devotion to the honor of the nation, would have 
sustained that act, and approved of the course of 
the Administration, so far as related to the com- 
mencement of the Mexican war; and he believed 
those gentlemen who were now opposing the war, 
and throwing obstacles in the way of a united and 


vigorous prosccution of it, had a fearful account to | 
settle with their constituents. What would gen- | 
tlemen do, he would ask, if any member upon the | 


other side of that Hall would propose to withdraw 
our troops from Mexico, and our naval force from 
the coast, while things remained as at present? 


He could not believe that any such proposition | 


would be proposed by any one. He then again 
asked, what were we.to do? Was it becoming in 
a member of an American Congress, in time of 
war, to be proclaiming the injustice of his own 
Government in prosecuting a war against our en- 
emics? What must and would be the effect of such 


a course? Why, surely; (said Mr. S.,).it must 
stimilate our enemies to renewed energies in their 
hostilities against us. He contended. that it. was 
unpatriotic, now that we were. in. the war, to-do 
anything, orsay anything, that would tend to pro~ 
tract it, or place our Government in the wrong, 
If error has been committed, is any good to result 
from sounding it upon the house-tops? - The. first 
and great object should be, to. bring the war to.a 
close as speedily as it could be without eompro- 
mising the rights of our citizens, and the honor of 
the nation. In order to accomplish this, we should 
show an unbroken and undivided front. If Mexi- 
co thinks she is sustained or countenanced by one 
of the political parties in this nation, will she be 
likely to make peace? No one could. suppose it, 
If reports of the doings of the Mexican Congress 
j can be relied on, our dissensions and. divisions in 
relation to this war, are urged as a strong reason 
why Mexico should. refuse any. proposals. for 
peace. While such a state of things exists, there 
can be no hope of terminating this war favorably. 
He believed that those who considered this an un- 
just war on our part, and that Mexico was in the 
right, were doing that Government an injury, by 
taking such a course as would induce them to con- 
i tinue the war, and refuse to make peace.. The 
prosperity, ay, the very existence of Mexico as a 
republic, must depend upon friendly relations with 
the United States. He could not believe that any 
gentleman on the other side entertained the opinion 
that the President or the Democratic party were 
actuated in prosecuting this war by a spirit of con- 
quest, or with any other feeling than to compel 
Mexico to do what she ought to have done. with- 
out driving us into a war to enforce our rights, 
Mr. S. said that when the bill for raising ten 
additional regiments was under consideration, he 
was unable to get the floor to give his reasons 
for the course he felt it his duty to take on that 
bill; and he should now say a word in relation to 
the efficiency of the volunteer force at present in 
the service of the country, and the policy of prose- 
cuting the war. He said he considered we were 
driven into the war with Mexico; and he, for one, 
was willing to go all reasonable lengths by his 
votes for raising men and money to prosecute the 
war with energy until an honorable peace was 
brought about, or until we should have obtained 
from Mexico a full and entire indemnity for all 
outrages committed by them, either upon our Gov- 
ernment or our citizens. He was anxious to sus- 
tain the recommendations of the President in all 
the measures he deemed necessary for the vigorous 
| prosecution of the war, and he would do so as 
far as he could, without a violation of his duty to 
his constituents and his own sense of propriety 
and justice. He was one of those who believed 
that in time of actual war, the men who periled 
their lives in fighting the battles of our country, 
and defending our national honor, ought to have 
the right to select the officers who were to com- 
mand them. So far as he knew, or could learn, 
he believed that the officers selected and commis- 
sioned in the Ilinois volunteer regiments were 
able and efficient, and in his opinion better than 
could possibly have been selected by the President; 
and if reports from the army were entitled to credit, 
there were no better drilled or disciplined troops in 
the army, than were to be found among the volun- 
teers from his State. And (said Mr. S.) give them 
but an opportunity to fight, and if they do not ac- 
| quit themselves as gallantly as the soldiers in the 
| regular army, he would acknowledge himself er- 
| tirely mistaken in his estimate of the efficiency of 
| volunteer troops. It was not his intention to sin- 
igle out the volunteers from his own State; he 
only spoke of them because he knew them well, 
and knew that they were brave and gallant spirits, 
and that, in their keeping, the honor of our country 
would not be tarnished, nor the proud flag of our 
republic trampled under foot by our enemies. If 
any doubt had remained in the mind of any gentle- 
man in relation to the efficiency of volunteer troops 
before the capture of Monterey, that doubt had 
now, he trusted, vanished. The noble and gallant 
deeds of the volunteers from Tennessee, Mississip- 
pi, Ohio, Kentucky, and Texas, who were engaged 
|; at the siege of Monterey, would have done honor 
|: to the veteran troops of Wellington, or to the im- 
| petuous and dating soldiers of Napoleon. And 
| (said Mr. S.) are we to be told that such men as 
i fought at Monterey, are not the right kind of ma- 
| terial of which to form soldiers, or to increasé 
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our army? But the honorable gentleman from 

ississippi, [Mr. T'mompson,] in his eloquent 
speech a few days since, did these gallant men 
justice, and renders it unnecessary for me to add 
anything to what has been so well said by him. 
Mr. S. did not wish to do injustice to the regular 
army. They needed no eulogy from him. A sim- 
ple history of the battles of the 8th and 9th of 
May last, would be the highest tribute of praise 
that could be bestowed on those brave men. 

Mr. S. said, that although Ilinois furnished at the 
call of the President, in May last, four regiments, 
which were accepted, and mustered into service, 
he felt it due to the patriotism of the people of 
the State to say, that more than double the num- 

. ber accepted were tendered to the Governor. Many 
of the companies then raised had preserved their | 
organization, and now held themselves in readiness | 
to respond to the call of the Government for more 
volunteers, and march to the seat of war. But if | 
they were to be deprived of selecting the officers who |; 
were to lead them to battle, he feared it might dis- 
hearten them, and prevent their entering the ser- 
vice. Sir, (said Mr. S.,) the district which I have 
the honor to represent, furnished more than one 
full regiment, which is now in the field; and if 
more volunteers were wanted, he would guaranty 
that another regiment would be raised within two | 
weeks from the time the call reached the district, 
to serve for five years, or during the war. He felt 
anxious to give these patriotic citizens an opportu- 
nity to distinguish themselves in the defence of 
our national rights and national honor. These 
men believe the war to be just; they believe the 
Mexicans deserve to be severely chastised for the 
outrages they have committed upon our citizens, į 
and they would fight with a will to redress our | 
wrongs. He felt it his duty to say this much, in 
justification of his preference for the volunteer 
over the regular service. | 

Mr. GRAHAM then obtained the floor, and | 
spoke at some length in favor of increasing the | 
pay of those engaged in fighting the battles of their 
country, and also of the land-bounty. He then 
went on in support of the remaining general pro- 


visions and details of the bill, as reported by the 
select committee. 

Mr. POLLOCK next addressed the committee. 
Ele was in favor of the bill, and would vote for it, 
with the amendment which he had submitted that 
morning, believing that they should not forget 
those who, in days gone by, had fought the battles 
of the country in the dark days of Indian war- 
fare. He was also in favor of a vigorous prose- 
cution of the war, although he differed from the | 
Administration politically. But war existed. Their | 
army was in Mexico. Pennsylvania was there | 


fully represented by her sons battling under the || 
flag of their country; and even that would be 
enough to prompt him to support the war. But | 
he was not so selfish as that. He went for the || 
war on national grounds. Mr. P. then went on i 
to declaim against the acquisition of more territo- | 
ry, and the extension of the institution of slavery. |; 
Ee held that Congress had not power to legislate |) 
about slavery, and that the moment slaves entered l 
) li 

i 

i 


into free territory they became free. Slavery could 
not be prohibited; and therefore until the territory |i 
was admitted as a State, slavery could not fairly 
have any existence there. ! 

Mr. BOYD (the gentleman in charge of the | 
original bill) at length obtained the floor, and ad- | 
dressed the committee in its support. 

The hour of two o’clock having arrived, the | 
Chairman closed the debate, and the committee 
proceeded to vote on the amendments, viz: j 

Mr. GEORGE S. TIOUSTON had moved to || 
increase the sum in the first section from “two | 
dollars’ to “ three dollars” per month, in addition | 
to the present pay.” j 


Mr. ANDREW JOHNSON moved to substi- | 
tute “ five dollars” for “ three dollars.” Disagreed | 
1o. 

The question on Mr. GEORGE S. Housron’s | 
amendment was then put, and the amendment was i 
agreed to. ; 

Mr. ISAAC E. HOLMES moved to add the | 
following section to the original bill, as section Q: | 

«Sec. 2. And beit further enacted, That at the end of the | 
war a certificate of stock, payable in ten years, to the amount i 
of one hundred dollars, bearing an interest of six per cent., i 
be given to any regular soldier or volunteer who may faith- |i 
fully serve during the war, or be discharged from service by į! 
wounds incurred, or been disabled by disease contracted in || 
prosecution of the war; and in the event of the death of a!! 


i Whitney, Exq., of New 


| min 
: nity 


|i peace with Mexico. 
|: 89 others, 


“ Fitzpatrick, and others, 


il Kentucky, to 


soldier or volunteer during the war, then to his widow; and 
if there be no widow, then to his child or children; and if 
no child or children, then to his parents.”” 


Mr. GILES moved to increase the amount of ; 
Disagreed || 


the certificates to two hundred dollars. 


0. 
Mr. PERRY moved to increase the amount of | 


the -certificates to one hundred and fifty dollars. 
Disagreed to. 
Mr. Homes 


Mr. THURMAN moved to add at the end of 
Mr. HoLmes’s amendment the following; which 
was agreed to: 

« And the same amount of stock granted by the —— sec- 
tion of this act shall be all owed to each volunteer who may 
have inlisted or shall inlist for the term of twelve months, 
and serve during that period in the existing war, or who, on 
account of wounds or disability incurred in such service, 
may have been or shall be honorably discharged before the 
expiration of the said term for which he inlisted.’?? 

Mr. VINTON then moved to strike out all of 
the original bill, beginning with section two; which 
was agreed to. 

The original bill having been acted on, the sub- 
stitute reported by the select committee was then 
taken up. 

Mr. 
the sum in the first section from “ two dollars’’ to 
‘three dollars” per month, in addition to the pres- 
ent pay. 

Mr. ANDREW JOHNSON moved to amend 
Mr. Housron’s motion by increasing it to “ five 
dollars per month.” Disagreed to. 

‘The question was then put on Mr. G. S. Hovs- 
Tox?’s amendment, and it was agreed to by tellers: 
Ayes 77, noes 38. 

‘Mr. S. D. HUBBARD moved to add at the end 
of the first section a clause providing that all wages 
duc to the non-commissioned officers and privates 
of the army shall be paid in gold and silver. 

The amendment was agreed to by tellers: Ayes 
71, noes 65. 

Mr. FRIES moved an amendment to the first 
section, (a copy of which could not be obtained. ) 
It was disagreed to. 


Mr. REID moved to add the following section, | 


to come in after section 1 of substitute: 


«Sec. 2. Andbe it further enacted, That each private, non- 
commissioned officer, and musician, who shall have been 
received into the service of the United States since the com- 
mencement of the war with Mexico for less than twelve 
months, and shall have served for such tenn or until honor- 


| ably discharged, shall be entitied to receive a warrant tor | 


ciguty acres of land, which may be subject to private entry 5 
aud in the event of the death of such volunteer during his 
term of service, or alter an honorable discharge, but before 
the passage of this act, then the warrant for such land shall 


issue to the wife, child, or children, if there be any, and if | 


none, then to the father, andif there be no father, then to 
the mother of such deceased volunteer’? 

The question on agreeing to the amendment was 
put, and no quorum voting— 

The committee rose and reported the fact to the 


| House. 


The House then adjourned. 


PETITIONS, &c. 


Petitions, memorials, &c., were presented and || 


referred, under the rule, as follows: 

By 
bon county, Pennsylvania, praying for a grant of land to Asa 
York, to enable him to construct a 
railroad from Lake Michigan to the Pacific Ocean. 

By Mr. DROMGOOLE: The petition of F. White, ad- 
trator of Conway Whittle, deceased, praying indem- 
t r French spoliations prior to 1800. 

By Mr. BLANCHARD: The petition of James M. Jack- 
son and 88 others, of Amos Preston and 78 others, of Fran- 
cis Lossill and 16 others, praying Congress to adopt the best 
measures for abolishing slavery tbroughout the United 
States. 

By M 

comb and 74 others, 


r. WINTHROP: The petition of Christopher Sio- 
of West Medway, Massachusetts, for 


with Mexico. 7 

By Mr. YOST: The peti 
torof James Vanuxem, 
ing indemnity for spoliations committed by France prior to 


tion of C. C. Beatty, administra- 


| the year 1800. 


By Mr. {SAAC E. MORSE: The petition of Eli R. N. 
Ross and wite, praying for confirmation of a tract of land. 

By Mr. GRIDER: The 
eitizens of Barren, Monroe, and 
‘Allen counties, praying for a post-route from Scottsvilie, 
"Tompkinaville, Kentucky. 

By Mr. CROZIER: The petition of Willis 8. Center, 
praying increased pay as contractor on route No. 5,233, lead- 
ing from Knoxville to Sparta, Tennessee. 

By Mr. KAUFMAN: The petition of F. Thom, and J.C. 
Morrison, and other citizens of the eastern portion of the 
State or Texas, praying that a judicial district may be estab- 
lished for Eastern Texas, with a clerk’s and marshal’s office 
at Nacogdoches. 


°*s amendment was then agreed to. |! 


GEORGES. HOUSTON moved to increase || 


Mr. BRODHEAD : The petition of 150 citizens of Car- ! 


Also, the petition of Mary E. Edesand | 
Indies of West Medway, Massachusetts, for peace | 


deceascd, late of Philadelphia, pray- | 


petition of J. T. Hogg, William | 
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and their cargoes from destruction, but also to protect the 
rights and interests of the absent owners and insurers. Also, 
the memorial of the Select and Common Councils of the city 
of Philadelphia, asking that. the necessary appropriations 
may be made for constructing a dry dock at the naval station 
at Philadelphia. 

By Mr. HUDSON: The memoria! of Hiram Curruth and 
others, of North Brookfield, Massachusetts, and the petition 
of W. B. Stone and others, of Gardner, Massachusetts, 
praying that peace may be restored to the country. 

By Mr. PILLSBURY: The memorial of citizens of Na- 
varro county, l'exas, asking for the establishment of a mili- 
tary post on their frontier. 

By Mr. ROCKWELL, of Massachusetts: The petition of 
| 187 citizens of North Adams, Berkshire county, Massachu-~ 
setts, praying Congress to use all its constitutional powers 
| to bring the war with Mexico to a speedy close, if possible, 
without further effusion of blood. Also, a petition of 151 
| ladies of said North Adams, to the same effect. 

By Mr. HUBARD, of Virginia: The petition of Nicholas 
Edmunds and Henry Edmunds, executors of Thomas Bd- 
| munds, deceased, praying for relief on account of French 
| spoliations prior to 1890. 

By Mr. SCAMMON: The petition of Benjamin Cresey 
for a pension as an invalid seaman from wounds and dis- 
| abilities received during the late war with Great Britain. 
Also, the petition of Lot Davis, for the same. Also, the 
| petition of William Gaul, for the same. Also, the petition 
; of Ephraim Clark for his share of prize-money due from 
Denmark for captures in 1779. Also, the petition of the 
heirs of Joshua Trafton, of the army of the Revolution, pray- 
ing for commutation pay. Also, the petition of the heirs of 
Peleg Wadsworth, of the army of the Revolution, for com- 
mutation pay. 


IN SENATE. 
WEDNESDAY, January 27, 1847. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate 
a communication from the Secretary of War, en- 
closing a report of the balance of appropriations in 
the Treasury on the first of July, 1845, the appro- 
priations made in the fiscal years 1845 and 1846, 
the repayments, transfers, &c.; which was ordered 
| to be printed. 


Mr. J. M. CLAYTON presented a petition of 
John McClintic, praying the United States to pur- 
chase his morticing and tenoning machine for the 
use of the several navy yards and_ arsenals; which 
was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. BREESE presented a memorial from the 
Library Association of Milwaukie, Wisconsin, 
praying that they may be furnished with copies of 
the laws and public documents; which was refer- 
red to the Committee on the Library. 

Mr. BREESE also presented a resolution of the 
Legislature of the State of Ilinois, praying for a 
n grant of lands for the purpose of establishing libra- 
ries in the several townships of said State; which 
was referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. BREESE also presented a resolution from 
the Legislature of Ilinois on the subject of the con- 
dition of the Cumberland road; which was referred 
to the Committee on Roads and Canals. 

Mr, T. CLAYTON presented a petition from 
citizens of the State of Delaware, praying that 
measures may be adopted to bring the present war 
with Mexico to atermination; which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. t 

Mr. ARCHER presented a petition of Thomas 
Edmunds, deceased, praying for indemnity for 
French spoliations prior to the year 1800; which 
was referred to the Select Committee on the sub- 

ect. 

Mr. ATCHISON presented a memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Missouri, praying the 
graduation and reduction of the price of certain pub- 
lie lands in that State; which was. laid on the table 
and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CASS presented a memorial of the heirs of 
Herman Blannerhassctt, praying for indemnity for 


1847. 
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the destruction of the property of the deceased b 
abody of armed militia in the year 1806; whieh 
was referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. DIX presented a memorial from citizens of 
New York against an increase in the rates of post- 
age; which was laid on the table, a bill on the sub- 
ject having been reported. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. ASHLEY, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, reported a bill to make attachments which 


are made under process issuing from the courts of | 


the United States conform to the laws regulating 
such attachments in the courts of the States; which 
was read a first time. 

Mr. MILLER, from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, reported a bill to provide a free 
communication across the Eastern Branch of the 
river Potomac, in the District of Columbia; which 
was read a first time. 

Mr. NILES, from the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, reported a joint resolution 
providing for the transportation of mails to and 
from the army in Mexico; which was read a first 
time. 

Mr. JARNAGIN, from the Committee on Pri- 
vate Land Claims, reported the following resolu- 
tion, which lies over one day: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to direct that the sale of the land ad- 
vertised to be sold on the 8th day of March, 1847, 
at the land office at Dubuque, in the State of Iowa, 
(known as the Dubuque land claim,) be suspend- 
ed until the claimants to said lands may be fully 
heard as to their rights, either in Congress or be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United States. The 
land above referred to being the southeast quarter 
of fractional township ninety, range second; the 
southeast quarter of township eighty-nine, range 
one; township eighty-nine, ranges two and three; 
township eighty-eight, ranges two, three,and four; 
and township eighty-seven, ranges three, four, and 
five; that is, so much of the said townships and 
ranges as lie on the west side of the main channel 
of the Mississippi river. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, reported the bill from the House of Rep- 
resentatives for the relief of James Jones, of the 
city of Brooklyn, without amendment. 


SURVEYOR-GENERAL IN OREGON. 


The bill to create the office of surveyor-general 
of the Territory of Oregon, and to grant donations 
in lands, and for other purposes, was passed. 

Mr. BERRIEN subsequently moved a recon- 
sideration of this vote, in consequence of the ab- 
sence of Mr. Pearce, of Maryland, who had inti- 
mated an intention to oppose the passage of the 
bill, and the motion was agreed to. 


WITHDRAWAL OF OUR TROOPS. 


The following resolution, submitted heretofore 
by Mr. Citer, was taken up in its order for con- 
sideration: 

« Whereas a speedy and honorable peace with Mexico is 
exceedingly desirable; and whereas ¢ the Constitution of the 
«United States has made no provision for our holding foreign 
“territories, still less for incorporating foreign nations into 
‘our Union: Theretore— X 

“ Resolved, That the President of the United States be re- 
quested to order the army of the United States now in Mexi- 
co to some place in the United States near the frontiers of 
the two countries.” 


The resolution having been read— 7 
Mr. ALLEN moved that it be laid upon the 


table. 
Messrs. BREESE, SPEIGHT, and other Sen- 


ators, demanded the yeas and nays upon this mo- 
tion, and they were ordered. 


The motion to lay upon the table not being de- į 


batable, it was, at the request of Mr. CiLLEY, 
withdrawn temporarily, to allow him to address 
the Senate. 

Mr. CILLEY said he had several reasons for 
introducing the resolution, and he would, as briefly 


as possible, state what those reasons were. This | 


country was at war with Mexico. He would not 
pause to inquire how we got into that war; there 
was the substantive fact of an existing war. The 
war had thus far been prosecuted with vigor; and, 
although a vigorous prosecution of the war was 
the course proposed by the President for procuring 
peace, yet it seemed that peace was no nearer after 
such vigorous prosecution of the war for a long 
time past than it was at the commencement of hos- 
tilities. Our Government had carried forward their 


| forces. into the enemy’s country, until they were 
| told by the general commanding that it was impos- 
| sible to proceed any farther towards the Mexican 
| capital in that direction, unless he received a very 
| great accession of troops. What, then, were they 
| to do in this emergency? The Senator from Ohio, 
| in the proposition which he had submitted to the 
| Senate, he believed, indicated a desire that large 
| reinforcements should be raised and forwarded 
d 
i 


the great objection which rested upon his mind 
in regard to this sudden increase of the army was, 
that the troops thus hastily raised must necessarily 
be undisciplined and inefficient; and, in addition 
to this, that, even if inlisted with the utmost de- 
spatch, they could not be concentrated upon the 
field of military operations before the beginning of 
the sickly season. The consequence would be, 
that when they reached the scene of action, most 
of them would be sick and unfit for service. His 
| plan was to withdraw our forces to some point 
within the boundary of the United States, where 
the sustenance for an army could be more readily 
| obtained, and there augment the army to an 

extent they pleased; have the soldiers well drilled 
ji and enured to service, so that when a blow was to 
| be struck, it might be such a blow as would make 
| itself felt throughout the republic of Mexico. If 
we continue the policy which we have coinmenced, 
we shall disable ourselves from doing this. Half 


; to nurse those who are disabled. It appeared that 
this war was not to bea short war; it was going 
to be a long one; and in order to prosecute it with 
vigor and success, a greatly enlarged and more 
efficient force would be required. What amount 
of force would be required he was unable to say; 
but it seemed the army which had been sent there 
was altogether inadequate to the successful com- 
pletion of the war, although they had achieved 

brilliant victories, and won for themselves imper- 

ishable fame at Palo Alto and at Monterey. Per- 

haps there was no country on earth where the men 

fought so well as our troops had done. He con- 
sidered the affair at Monterey the most brilliant 
achievement on record—almost a miracle—a battle 
won as it was by a small army against vastly su- 
perior numbers, and protected by strong fortifica- 
i tions. 

But he was not for having our gallant little army 
fight in this desperate manner. If they had to fight 
the Mexicans until they conquered a peace, until 
they forced them into a capitulation, he desired to 
have an army equal to the work—a large and well- 
appointed and well-disciplined army. The opin- 
ion of the commanding general was, that, in order 
to conquer Mexico, their capital must be taken, 
and that the proper route to be pursued was to land 
at Vera Cruz and march direct to the capital. If | 
| this was the proper course, as a preliminary step 
it would be necessary to withdraw our troops from 
their present position, and, as a further step, they 
ought to increase the army to fifty thousand men; 
and they would then be in a condition to carry out 
their views. And how long would it take to send | 
such a force into the field? Before they could be 
got there, the yellow fever, the black vomit, will 
have made its appearance, The troops must be 
organized, equipped, properly officered; and the 
officers would require drilling as well as the men— 
they would have everything to learn. During the 
last war, it took eighteen months to make a sol- 
dier. The whole nature of the man has to be 
changed. He has to assume the harness of a 
soldicr—the cartridge box, the canteen, the haver- 
sack, &. He has not the tact to take care of 
himself. Everything is to be done. And he has! 
to learn to obey orders—the hardest, but most | 
necessary, part of his duty. 

The Senator from Michigan yesterday had avow- | 
ed the opinion that it was unconstitutional for | 
Congress to direct the President as to the course | 
| which he should pursue in the prosecution of the 
war; that the only duty of Congress was to fur- 
nish him with the means he asked for, in the way | 
in which he desired, and that he alone had the 
| right to direct the operations of the war in the way 
he thought proper. He differed from the honor 
| able Senator in this opinion. He thought it was 


visable. If they believed those who had charge 
| of the war were going wrong, it was their duty to 


immediately for the prosecution of the war; but | 


our army will be sick, and it will take the other half | 


clearly their duty to deliberate upon the subject, | 
| and to propose such measures as they deemed ad- | 


| proposea better plan. That was his conscientious 


belief. The honorable Senator from New York, 
the other day, had stated that we weré in posses- 
sion of two-thirds of Mexico. What were weto 
do: with this extensive territory? If they were 
to retain it by military force, it would require a. 
large army. oe 

He thought they were in a bad condition to con- 
test the possession of so large an extent of. terris 
tory, and he could see no other way of extricating 
themselves from their present dilemma but by 
withdrawing the army and reinforcing it; and then 
when Mexico saw that we had a force that would 
look down all opposition, they might be willing to 
treat for peace. He thought they would obtain‘’a 
treaty much sooner in this way than by. attempt- 
ing to push forward an insufficient army into their 
country, purchasing the sustenance of that army 
from the Mexicans, leaving a large amount of mo- 
ney with them, furnishing them the best market 
they could desire, and carrying on the war upon 
the frontiers. If they were going to fight the Mexi- 
cans with a view of concluding the war, he was — 
disposed to strike at the heart of the country. 
With these few remarks he would content himself, 
and allow the vote to be taken. 

Mr. CASS desired to be indulged for a moment. 
The honorable Senator had misapprehended the 
extent of his remarks. THe did not mean to state 
that Congress had not the power to ditect the op- 
erations of the war. He said that he considered 
it doubtful how far Congress had the right to di- 
rect the President in what manner he should carry 
on the war. ; 

The yeas and nays were then taken on the mo- 
tion to lay the resolution upon the table, and ree 
sulted as follows: : 

YEAS —Messrs. Allen, Archer, Ashley, Atchison, Ather- 
ton, Badger, Bagby, Benton, Berrien, Breese, Bright, But- 
ler, Cass, Chalmers, Cilley, J. M. Clayton, Thomas Clayton, 
Colquitt, Corwin, Crittenden, Dayton, Dix, Evans, Fairfield, 
Greene, Hannegan, Houston, Huntington, Jarnagin, Joln- 
son of Louisiana, Lewis, Mason, Mangum, Miller, More~ 
head, Niles, Rusk, Sevier, Speight, Sturgeon, Turney, Up- 
ham, Westcott, Woodbridge, and Yulee—44. 

NAYS—None. 

THE LOAN BILL. 


The Treasury Note and Loan Bill was read a 
third time, and the question being, Shall this bill 

ass? 

Mr. EVANS rose and said, that he did not in- 
tend to oppose the passage of the bill, but he de- 
sired to take this occasion to set himself right, or 
to prevent his views from being misunderstood; 
| for he found that his remarks had been erroneous- 
ly reported in one particular, in which it was.of 
some importance that he should be clearly .under- 
stood. In the debate which occurred upon this 
bill on the day before yesterday, he had been made 
to say that he would * cheerfully vote for placing 
a duty upon those articles which were now free 
from duty.”? This by no means expressed his 
meaning. He had not expressed a readiness to 
vote for an independent measure imposing duties 
upon the list of articles which were now free. 
What he had said was, that he was ready to em- 
brace the free list, or a large part of it, in any bill 
that might be brought before that branch of Con- 
gress Imposing duties for the purpose of increasing 
the revenue and furnishing the Government with 
the necessary supplies. He would be extremcly 
reluctant to vote for an insulated measure impo- 


| sing a duty upon the articles now free—a measure 


in which nothing else was contemplated than such 
duty for supplying the deficiencies in the revenue. 
He thought it necessary to make this explanation, 
in order that he might not be called upon hereafter 
to vote for any such measure, under the mistaken 
supposition that he had declared himself in its 
favor. 

The question being put on the passage of the 
bill— 

Mr. MANGUM asked for the yeas and nays; 
and they were ordered; and, being taken, were as 
follows: 

YEAS-—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Ashley, Atchison, Ather- 


ton, Badger, Bagby, Benton, Berrien, Breese, Bright, Butler, 
Calhoun, Cass, Chalmers, John M. Clayton, Thomas Clay- 


|| ton, Colgnitt, Crittenden, Dickinson, Dix, Evans, Fairfield, 
| Greene, Hannegan, Houston, Jarnagin, Johnson of Louisi- 


ana, Lewis, Mangum, Miller, Morehead, Niles, Rusk, 8e- 
vier, Simmons, Speight, Sturgeon, Turney, Upham, Web- 
ster, Westcott, and Yulee—43. 
NAYS—Messrs. Cilley and Corwin—2, 
ARMY BILL. 


The Senate next resumed the consideration of the 
Army bill. 
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The pending question being upon the proposition 
to amend submitted by Mr. Arcuison—, 

Mr. ATCHISON addressed the Senate’in sup- 
port of his amendment. He remarked that there 
appeared to have been a degree of impatience ex- 
hibited ever since this bill had been introduced, not 
only in relation to it, but in relation to all those 
measures which had any connexion with the exist- 
ing war. But Senators on all sides, he believed, 
would bear him witness that he had given no evi- 
dence of a disposition to delay the passage of any 
measure whatever that was connected with this sub- 
ject. ‘The question presented for the consideration 
of the Senate by this bill was, whether they would 
authorize an increase of the regular army to the 
extent of ten regiments, or about ten thousand 
men, to serve during the war with Mexico. And 
the amendment which he had had the honor to 


submit proposed another issue, nota very different |! 


one from the original bill in its effect, but a very 
material one, he conceived, in point of principle. | 
The amendment authorized the President to call 
into service the same number of men for the same 
period of service. So far, then, there was no dif- 
ference between the bill and the amendment; but 
the amendment proposed that the force so to be 
called into service should be volunteers and not 
regular soldiers; and herein consisted the variance. 
The number proposed was the same, the term of 
service the same. 

The first bill passed on this subject—the bill 
recognising the existence of the war with Mexico— 
had passed both Houses of Congress, he believed, 
within twenty-fours after the President submitted 
his message on that subject. In the same bill, the 
President was authorized to call into service fifty 
thousand volunteers, and an appropriation of ten 
millions of dollars was also made at the same time. | 
All that was asked for was granted, and that i 
piompuy: He believed that on the same day, (at | 
east the day the bill was approved,) an increase of | 
the regular army was authorized, amounting to 
more than one hundred per cent. of that description 
of force then in the service, making a force of be- 
tween cight and nine thousand regular soldiers 
to be inlisted. And this morning we had passed, 
almost unanimously, a bill appropriating twenty- 
three millions of dollars to carry on the war. There 
had, it was true, been some complaints from gen- 
tlemen on the other side, that time was not allowed 
to examine the details of this bill. But no one op- 
posed its passage. It was only desired to make 
some improvement in its details. And this bill was 
passed in three or four days after it came to the 
Senate. This sufficiently showed the promptness 
with which Congress has responded to the Execu- 
tive demands. Jt shows that there has been no 
disposition on either side to thwart the views of | 
the President. When the question on this bill was 
taken, only two Senators voted against it. ‘The 
Senate were unanimous in support of the war. 

The question now is, whether we will recruit our | 
standing army, or go on as we have commenced, | 
relying on volunteers. By increasing the regular | 
army, we acknowledge that we have heretofore ! 
been in error in our mode of prosecuting the war. | 
It was said that these men were wanted immedi- | 


HI 


|! thirds were foreigners—Germans or frish—and | 
this may account for the number of desertions. || 
i This proved, that, in that point of view at least, 
| volunteers were the best material for soldiers. 


| therefore, it could not be greater in the one case 


and returning three or four times a year, and this 


| and the regulars only one-third thatamount. More | 


| from the volunteers in their whole term of service. | 
I 


ately. Can you raise regulars more speedily than 
volunteers? What has been our experience on | 
this subject? We bad a bill passed authorizing 
the filling up of the companies of regulars. What 
was the result, after the most strenuous exertions 
to carry out this bill? How many recruits, he 
would ask, had been inlisted under that bill? He | 
believed they had obtained about one-half the num- į 
ber; and now they were asked to pass another bill | 
for the inlistment of ten thousand in addition to | 
those previously authorized to be inlisted. But it | 
appeared, from the ill success which had attended 
their efforts to fill up the regular army, to be very 
clear that it would take a long time io procure in | 
that way the amount of force which was required. 
Bat it was admitted on ail hands that volunteers | 
could be got at any moment to any extent that 
might be called for. 

The next question, then, was, which were the | 
most efficient troops? He would ask any gentle- 


| 
man whether experience had not shown thata vol- |; 
i 


unteer force was as efficient as any force which 
could be brought into the service? The progress 
of the war had shown this to be the case. : 
only reason, the solitary objection, urged by the | 
Secretary of War was, the expense. The amend- | 
ment authorizes the President to accept the services 


i 


| 
| 
| 


| vood a friend to this Administration as any that it 


| Were it not that he might be supposed to be array- 


of these volunteers during the war.. The bill pro- 
vides that the regulars. shall serve for the same 
period. And he would ask, if the volunteer costs | 


i more than the regular soldier for rations, clothing, 


transportation, &e. As to the matter of expense, | 


than in the other, both descriptions of force being | 
proposed to be engaged for the same period, viz: | 
during the war. The argument, the only argument | 
advanced by the Secretary of War for preferring } 
regulars, falls to the ground under this amendment. | 
Last war, no volunteers were engaged for a period | 
beyond twelve months. Some were for six months, | 
and some for three months, at various periods of | 
the war. None were for a longer period than twelve 


months. If we were to take the volunteers for the |: 


short terms, there would be the expense of going 


would be productive of an everlasting expense. 
But this amendment contemplates no such objects. 

As to efficiency, he believed the volunteers would 
be found equal or superior to the regulars. Inj 
moral and intellectual character they were unques- į 
tionably so. If this were denied, a very conclusive | 
proof of the fact would be found in the number of | 
desertions which had taken place from the regulars 
in May, June, and July, which was equal to that | 
from the volunteers during their whole service, al- | 
though the volunteers exceeded twenty thousand, | 


| 
| 
i 
i 
| 
| 
i 
| 
j 


had deserted from the latter in three months than 


Of those inlisted under the act of May last, two- 


[Mr. A. then went on to exhibit the gallantry | 
which had been displayed by the volunteer troops | 
of Indiana, Llinois, Ohio, Tennessee, and Missis- | 
sippi; which he attributed to the personal charac- i 
ter of these volunteers, and to the fact that they | 
were led by officers of their own selection, in | 
whom they reposed entire confidence.] 

The passage of the bill in its original form was į 
urged, for the reason that the Administration de- | 
sired it in that form. He believed that he was as | 


had, for he had used every exertion to bring it into 
power; yet it was no argument with him, for the 
adoption of a particular measure, that the President 
or the Secretary of War desired it. If it was a 
doubtful case, he would yield to their opinion; but 


| ag it was not, he claimed the privilege of exercising |; 
his own judgment. il 
ber matter to which, though it i| 
did not properly belong to this subject, he would | 


There was one ot! 


briefiy allude. How was this war with Mexico | 
to be terminated? Some gentlemen proposed that | 
it should be done by a vigorous prosecution of the | 
war. Some were for marching to the city of | 
Mexico direct; and others, among whom was the : 


Senator from ‘Texas, were in favor of making }) 
Mexico feel the effects of the war, from her fron- i| 


tiers to her capital; and with these he coincided in | 
opinion, Others were for withdrawing our troops 
from Mexico, and taking up a position upon the | 
eastern side of the Rio Grande; but if they intend- | 
ed by this the withdrawal of our troops froin the : 


' Mexican territory, they must remember that it | 
would be necessary to take up their position on |: 


the east of the Sabine, fur Mexico had never yet 
relinquished her claim to the territory beyond that 
river. 

A proposition had also been started from high 
authority to establish the army along a line to be 
drawn from ‘Tampico to the Gulf of California, and | 
to hold possession of all the territory that had been 
conquered from Mexico lying north of that line. | 
He did not pretend to know much of military af- | 
fairs, but it seemed to him that it would require an i 
army equally strong to hold all the country north 
of that line, as it would require to crush the repub- | 
lie of Mexico, and with little probability of bring- i 
ing the war to a conclusion, but an undoubted cer- 
tainty of rendering it a most expensive one. i 


i 


Mr. A. would not have been disposed to occupy i 


the time of the Senate with a word on this subject, | 


| ed against the proposition submitted by the Exec- |: 
The |! 


utive. He had deemed it necessary, therefore, to | 
explain the reasons why he preferred his proposi- 
tion to that contained in the bill, And there was į 
another reason: If this bill were adopted, and iti 


i| was clearly in conflic 


were possible to fill the army, so that they might 
carry on the war with regular troops, they would 
effectually preclude the people of Missouri, and, 
he might add, Mississippi, Indiana, and perhaps 
other States, from any further participation in the 
war; for no one in those States would be willing 
to enrol himself as a regular soldier. 

Mr. GREENE asked the indulgence of the Sen- 

ate while he offered some of the reasons which 
would induce him to vote for the amendment of 
| the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Arcutson.] Fis 
principal object, however, in rising was to explain 
i the votes which he had already given, and should 
hereafier give, on the bill now under considera- 
i tion. 
! Mr. G. voted for the amendment to the first sec- 
i tion of this bill which was submitted by the Sen- 
| ator from Texas, because it was considered a test 
vote between volunteers and regulars. It was due 
to himself that he should state that in giving that 
vote he felt himself by no means committed to the 
| other portions of the plan of the Senator from Tex- 
as, as exhibited in the series of amendments sub- 
mitted by him; on the contrary, he was then and 
now satisfied that the mode of appointing officers 
as proposed by the amendment of that Senator was 
wholly inconsistent with the Constitution of the 
United States. And in voting for the amendment 
on which he recorded his name, he simply intended 
to express an opinion in favor of a volunteer sys- 
tem in the present emergency, rather than an addi- 
tion of ten thousand men to the regular forces of 
the country. 

The Constitution provides for the appointment 
of all officers of the United States by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate; 
and the only clause of that instrument which au- 
| thorizes the election of officers of the United States 
in other modes relates to inferior officers whose 
appointment may be given to the President alone, 
to the courts of law, orto the heads of departments. 
The amendment of the Senator from Texas, then, 
t with that provision of the 
Constitution to which he had just referred; he 
therefore should have voted against that so far as 
it went to make provision for the appointment of 
the officers. He held that there were two kinds 
of officers recognised by us: the officers of the 
General Government and the officers of the States. 
The one class is appointed by authority of Con- 
gress, exercised under the Constitution of the Uni- 
| ted States and limited by the Constitution of the 
| United States; the other, by the State Governments 
; in the manner their laws prescribe. But the offi- 
cers appointed under such a provision as that of 
the Senator from Texas he would not have known 
how to desienatc—whether solders of the United 
States or officers of the States. 

He had also voted for the amendment of the 
| Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. CrirrenpEn,] not 
because he should have voted for the amendment 
| as amended, but because it lessened the evils which 
| he supposed existed in the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Texas. He should have voted against 
the whole proposition when the amendment as 
| amended came before the Senate; and even the 
reasons given by his friend from Kentucky, that 
where a question is doubtful, he would give the 
power to the people, would not have induced him to 
vote otherwise, because he held that the doubt in 
that case arose as to the power of Congress under 
the Constitution. It would have been a doubtful ex- 
ercise of power to delegate to companies the right to 
choose their officers; and where there was a ques- 
ion presented, as to the right to exercise any pow- 
| er, he should always refrain from its exercise. All 
| power was either in the constituted power ofa 

State, or in Congress under the Constitution; and 
| to delegate to a part or portion of the people the 
; election of particular officers, which officers Con- 

gress were not authorized to elect, was certainly 
"an exercise of power which did not belong to Con- 

gress. 
|” He would vote for the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. Arcurson,| but not with 
the view of impeding the prosecution of the war 
with Mexico. He disavowed such an intention; 
not merely because this bill has been recommended 
| by the President of the United States, or by the 
Secretary of War, or because he would oppose a 
resolution coming from that quarter—but he should 
| vote for it, because he thought it was the only way 
| by which they could carry out the design of the 
| President himself, and the design of all of them— 
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and that was, the prosecution of the war with vigor. 
Experience had shown that inlistments go on slow- 
iy. The fact had been adverted to by the Senator 
from Missouri, [Mr. Arcnison,] who gave his 
authority for saying, that for a year back there 
had been inlisted but about six thousand men, 
while at the same time there was the spectacle ex- 
hibited to the world of volunteers forcing them- 
selves on the Government. This fact alone should 
satisfy any man that it was much easier to raise 
volunteers than regulars. But, besides, they had 
yet a margin of some seven thousand which the de- 
pee had power to inlist into the regular army. 


Te believed he was not wrong in the figures, though | 


he did not pretend to be very accurate in figures at 
any time. About seven thousand might be added 
to the regular army if they could be procured, and 
on the same terms that they accorded to volunteers; 
and he apprehended, when they looked a®the fact 


that some thousands of volunteers would be relieved |i 


from service by the expiration of their period of 
service in May or June next, the necessity would 
be scen of making up in some way the deficiency. 
In one year they inlisted but six thousand men, 
and had a margin of seven thousand to fill up; it 
was not to be expected, then, that they could inlist 
that number between the present time and June 
next. It, however, did not follow, because they 


could not inlist that number of men by this bill | 
within the time required, that men could not be | 
obtained as volunteers. Experience had shown to | 
the contrary. Experience had shown that the vol- | 


unteer service had attractions. It called out the 
force of the country, and in emergencies when it 
it was required. 

It had been said that the companies already or- 
ganized as volunteers will enrol themselves in the 
regular service, and that it would be but a change 
of name. Sometimes there was nothing in a name; 
but there were times in which there was much, 
and this was-one of them. A citizen did not feel 
that he lost his rights when he volunteered. He 
did not feel that he had expatriated himself, and 
merged in the soldier the character of the citizen, 


The volunteer was not impelled by the same mo- | 


tive to enter the service as the regular soldier. He 
volunteered not with a view to pecuniary gain and 
the hope of pecuniary reward. It was not mere 
employment that he sought. He was actuated by 
a different spirit. He volunteered because he felt 


it to be his duty as a citizen and a patriot to enter | 


the public service. He went because he was 
emulous of distinction. Fle went because he was 
anxious to show to those around him his devotion 
to his country. He looked not for reward either 
in money orland. He looked not to the service 
as a matter of pecuniary gain or loss. He would 
not sdy that all who entered the regular service 
were actuated by such motives. ‘There were 
doubtless many in the regular service who were 
actuated by patriotic motives; but experience had 
shown that where they desired to raise a given 
force in a given period of time, the appeal must be 
made to the patriotism of the country. He asked 
how long it would be before this Government could 
bring this force of regulars into the field? He ask 
ed if they could replace the volunteers whose terms 
would so soon expire, by the inlistment of regulars 
in eighteen months? And, in the mean ume, what 
might be the condition of the country? He doubt- 
ed not but some might be converted into regu- 
Jar troops, but the number was small. And what 
was the objection to volunteers? What was the 
objection to the volunteer force as it now exists, 
and as it existed in the last war, and also in the 
war of the Revolution? Engaged for the war, or 
for five years, they become efficient soldiers, and 
for all purposes equal to the regular soldiers. But 


there was more of chivalry in the volunteer—more | 
of patriotism—and in him was blended more of the | 


character of the citizen. i 
He, however, had not risen to occupy the time 
of the Senate by making a speech. 


was to explain the reasons for his votes. Having 


accomplished that object—as gentlemen were im- | 


patient to take the vote—he would not go into any 
consideration respecting the necessity for and jus- 
tice of this war. In the course of the session he 
might find an occasion to do so. 

Mr. DAYTON said that he was unable to see 
any good reason why gentlemen who were dis- 
posed to express their views, either upon this bill | 
or upon the general subjects connected with it, i 
should not do so now. So faras he was able to 4 


His object | 


judge, it seemed manifestly proper that they should 
do so at this time. He intended, without infrin- 
ging too much, he trusted, on the time of the Senate 
—for he was not much ih the habit of trenching 
upon their time—to make a few general remarks, 
as weil upon the bill itself as upon the general 
subject with which this bill was connected. The 
idea that they were not to speak their minds—that 
there was something that was to operate as a spe- 
cies of gag upon members of that body, he did not 
understand. While he would do nothing to throw 
obstructions in the way of the prosecution of this 
war, he would be more cautious still of hesitating 
to express what he thought lest it might be im- 
puted to him that he was desirous of interposing 
any such obstructions. He would attribute no 
such motive to gentlemen on the other side, and 
what he would not attribute to them he did not 
desire should be attributed to him. Congress had 
|| been called upon for ten thousand regular soldiers, 
|| to be employed for they knew not how long; and, 
as an incident to that call, they were required to 
furnish the Executive with patronage, to what 
| amount they could not well determine. There 
would be, they were told, some six hundred or 
seven hundred appointments. They had already 
been required to authorize some thirty millions of 


to be expended they knew not how. They were 
ealled on in this way to invest in the hands of the 
Executive the control of some seventy-seven 
thousand troops for an indefinite space of time, 
and to put into his hands some thirty millions of 
dollars, to be expended at his discretion. 

And here he wished to ask the attention of gen- 
j tlemen to the fact, that they were called on to 
legislate away the entire power of the next Con- 
gress, so far at leastas applied to its next session— 
to legislate away the entire power of that Congress | 
over this entire subject. ‘lhey were called on, at 
the rising of this Congress a few weeks hence, to 
place in the hands of the Executive thirty millions 
of dollars and seventy thousand troops, placing | 
the subject above and beyond the control of the 
Congress which would meet here in December i 
next--a Congress which, he need hardly say, 
would, in one of its branches at least, be of a dif- 


‘and different notions upon this subject—a Con- 
| gress coming fresh from the people, and filled per- 
| haps with more correct views; and yet they would 
| be powerless for good or for evil. That Congress 
| would have nothing to do but to sit in silence and 
| witness the conduct of the Executive in reference 
to the prosecution of this war; and this was asked, 
| not of their political friends alone, but of the op- 
| ponents of the Administration, and upon the pen- 
| alty of an imputed charge of treason if they doubt- 
i ed or hesitated. They were at all times disposed 
i to yield to the reasonable demands—he had almost | 
t 
| 


said the unreasonable demands—of the Executive 
| in time of war. They had met, with an unanimity 
; almost unparalleled, the calls made upon them in 
| times past, and they would continue to meet such 
- calls as might be made to meet the exigencies of 
the times; but they claimed at least the privilege 
'! of expressing an opinion upon the subject. Gen- 
; tlemen on the other side used this as a convenient 
i; weapon. The honorable Senator from Michigan 
on two occasions had availed himself of the oppor- 
| tunity to vindicate, briefly but emphatically, the 
! course of the Administration. And were they to 
Were they to be allowed no ex- 


il remain silent? 


‘| his message, had given them a long vindication of | 
is conduct in times past; his friends upon that i 
oor, the press, all had vindicated him; and yet į 
Other gentlemen might | 
i| speak for themselves, but he wished it to be under- | 
‘| stood that he had no such exuberance of patriotic | 

| fervor on an occasion like this, which would lead | 


' him to vote millions of dollars without expressing 


fa 


i they were to be silent! 


i| manded it. : 
|| "The Senator from Michigan had said there was 
no gentleman in this Chamber that could doubt 
there was just cause of war. If that Senator 
i meant to say, on looking over the long catalogue 
of grievances, they might fix on some outrage, in 
ime past, which, if acted on at the time, might 
have justified a war, he (Mr. D.) would not take 
issue with him; for he would not express an opin- 


ii 


dollars to be borrowed, they knew not where, and || 


; ferent complexion, and imbued with different views | 


i pression of their views at all? The President, by f$ 
‘| cial, and the third and fourth related to the naval 


an opinion, merely because the Executive de- :; 


ion on a case that he had not carefully examined. | 
But if the Senator from Michigan meant to say li 


that atthe time it was commenced, there was just 
cause of war, he must beg respectfully to take 
issue with him. The outrages and grievances of 
which complaint was made had been rnade the 
|| subject of negotiation time and again. "They Had 
been treated of. The docket was almost, and 
might have been, but for us, already, cleared, But 
after we had laid on our arms solong, and slept 
over these things for a quarter of a century, nego- 
tating, making treaties, entering into stipulations; 
then to turn upon these things as original griev- 
ances, was not to be justified. . Mexico ‘had -not 
denied our claims; she had simply neglected to pa 
an acknowledged debt. And how long had this 
country held that to be a good cause for war? 
Why, all the nations of Europe have, at some 
time or other, depredated on our commerce. There 
was not one, possessing a marine seaboard, that 
was not liable to the charge—England, France, 
Spain, Holland, and the Dane... There was not 
one that was not liable to the charge; but we had 
been patient and long-suffering. Yet now, for the 
| first time, againsta weak republic on our own con- 
jtnent, these debts were treated as justifiable cause 
of war! ‘The principle was behind the age. He 
did not believe init. The cause of this war was 
much nearer at hand. It was obvious. It was 
simple. It consisted of the annexation of Texas, 
jand the subsequent order of the President to 
| march our army to the Rio Grande, and the placing 
| of our cannon so that it could sweep the streets of 
the Mexican city of Matamoros. 

But if we had cause of war, who had the right 
to make it? The President? No. The Consti- 
tution vested the right in Congress, and the Presi- 
dent, by involving us in a war, had overrode the 
constitutional power of Congress, 

But they were told this was a war for indem- 
nities, and it was to be prosecuted in defence of 
the rights of our own citizens. Now, he begged 
to submit to gentlemen on the other side of the 
Chamber, what was now the condition of the 
Mexican claims? Where are now the treaty stip- 
ulations to pay them? What was the argument 
of gentlemen against the payment of claims for 
French spoliations? Why, they based their argu- 
ments on the ground of a quasi war. Where, 
then, were the Mexican claims now? If the na- 
tional law were applicable to the French claims, ' 
| these Mexican claims were swept away, and 
miserable indeed was the chance of payment by 
Mexico. 

But it was not his purpose to spend much time 
on these preliminary matters.: Though the Presi- 
dent was not the war-making, he was in one sense 
the war-conducting power; and the President was 
here asking for aid to prosecute the war, which he 
intended to carry on vigorously. As, then, the 
country was now involved in war, and their only 
alternative was a vigorous prosecution of that war, 
he was for placing the means necessary for its prose- 
į cution inthe hands of the Executive, though he did 
not hesitate distinctly to avow, that if our army 
were on this side of the Rio Grande, he would not 
| vote him one dollar; he would not give him a sin- 
gle man; but they were in a position that did not 
jadmit of an alternative; they were there by the 
improper conduct of the Executive, but they were 
there; and it became necessary, therefore, to con- 
sider what the President had done, and what he 
| recommended should be done. 

There were four aspects in which the conduct of 
the Administration, in regard to this war, might be 
viewed. ‘The first was political, the second finan- 


and the military operations, The political part of 
i this campaign had already passed. It consisted of 
| that admirable specimen of diplomatic ability, by 
i which the President succeeded in placing a friend 
‘in the very heart of Mexico—a man in whose dis- 
: position to make peace he had the most unbounded 
| confidence. He had carried out part of -his cam- 
paign to the letter. Santa Ana now occupied the 
position that the President intended—that was past. 
: But there was a matter of two millions of dollars 
to be appropriated for some vague object—for the 
purchase, perhaps, of territory; but were they in a 
condition for buying and selling? They were ina 
condition in which war, and war only, could effect 
a peace. As for the naval part of the proposition, 
! there was one matter connected with it upon which 
ii he desired to fix the attention of the Senate; it was 
| in relation to ‘the recommendation of the Presi- 
dent for the issue of letters of marque and reprisal. 
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He had been surprised that this recommendation 
had received so little attention, not only at the 
hands of Congress, but of the country. It seemed 
to have fallen dead at its birth; but he was there 
to denounce it. They had not acted upon it, nor 
would not. The silence with which it had been 
received might be a most just rebuke, but it de- 
served a rebuke more emphatic. There was no 
emergency requiring a resort to a privateering sys- 
tem; and with our extended seaboard, we should 
have been the last nation to resort to such a species 
of warfare, either for offence or defence; which had 
been properly denominated a remnant of barbarism 
and piracy from the days of Grotius down. 

He then gave a history of this privateering sys- 
tem, which, he said, was the legitimate offspring 
of the old corsairs, down through several centu- 
ries, 

He submitted, that a proposition to resort to 
such a system was unworthy of this Government 
and of the age. While we were making advances 
in everything that humanizes and refines and im- 
proves mankind, with whai effect could we not 


have taken another step in advance, by denouncing: 


that system of piracy: a step which would have 
made amends for much of the evil that had been 
inflicted on humanity by this war, and for the loss 
of blood and treasure which it had occasioned. 

Tle examined this subject, and the President’s 
course in relation to it, at some length, and in 
terms of reprobation. i 

He next proceeded to the military part of this 
campaign. He held the President responsible, for 
the plan of the campaign. The Senator from Mis- 
souri had told him that the President could not 
command in person; that he conid not issue orders 
here to be obeyed there; that there had been no 
instance, since ihe time of Eugene of Savoy, ofa 
Cabinet council controlling a campaign. Sir, the 
Earl of Chatham lived after Eugene of Savoy; he 
was not only a man, but the man of the next gen- 
eration; and I need not say here that his dictates 
governed the military movements of the armies of 
England, in Continental Europe, in Canada, in 
hither and further India, and throughout the world. 
But we have about as much right to look fora 
Chatham in council now as to look fora Eugene 
of Savoy in the field. 

There was no difficulty about the plan of a cam- 
paign being determined upon here. They had had 
the project of a campaign prepared by the Senator 
from Missouri, of which he had given them but 
an indistinct view, but which, when given to the 
world, he had no doubt would be found to be 
marked with the characteristics of that Senator— 
boldness and originality. But when was this plan 
of acampaign called for? It was called for after 


the work was done: after the army had been scat- | 


tered and divided, a column here and a column 
there; after rivers of blood had flowed in this 
ineffectual campaign just before the session of 
Congress, and almost simultaneously with the re- 
commendation for the appointment of a lieutenant 
general to command the army in Mexico. To 
whom was that plan submitted? Was it not ac- 
companied with the understanding that its author 


was to carry it into effect? But this Government || 


was apprized long ago, by the commander of the 
troops in Mexico, if they were to rely upon the 
authenticity of a letter which had recently been 
published, and the facts stated in that letter, which 
facts had not been denied by the organ of the Gov- 
ernment here; if they.were to rely upon those facts, 
the Government was apprized long ago, by the 
gencral in command, that the campaign could not 
be conducted any further upon the plan which they 
were pursuing; that the only mode by which they 
could carry out this plan of conquering a peace 
was to take the main route from Vera Cruz to the 
capital. 

But what was that plan thus submitted to the 
President and rejected, because they had rejected 
the bill which lay at the foundation of its being 
carried into effect? They knew not what the plan 
was, but they were told it was not to interfere with 
the fighting vocation of the general in command, 
It was to supply, not a fighting general, but a 
thinking general—not balls, but brains. 

Mr. D. would not, however, spend more time 


on this plan, but proceed to other topics, and he | 
thought he saw clearly how an effort was made 


by the Administration to shrink from the just re- 
sponsibility for its measures, There was a time, 
he remembered, not far gone by, when discretion- 


| what seemed to him to be an abyss which no man 
| could fathom—a bottomless pit, which would swal- 


į to proclaim that private property was safe. Great 


ary orders were in the hands of the general on the 
Rio Grande—in those days of anticipated disaster 
which preceded the unlooked-for victories which 
occurred. [f at that time disaster had come, was 
it intended that the President should be relieved 
from all responsibility, and that it should fall on | 
the general in command? Well, if the general 
| had the responsibility, he (Mr. D.) did not intend 
that he should be without means. And he did not | 
mean that the President should shield himself from ; 
his just responsibility, by saying that he had not į 
been furnished with the means, and he would 
therefore grant him the supplies he asked for. He 
had had ability enough, just ability enough, to get 
us into this war, but not ability enough to prose- 
cute it with advantage, or to bring it to an honora- 
ble termination. Where was all this to end? He 
could see in the dim vista of the fature, when he 
looked at the address of the Mexicon general and | 
| the decree of the Mexican Congress—he could see 
| 


low up all the means which they thought fit to | 
grant, and he very much feared it would swallow 


what were the results to be accomplished? Mexico 
was suffering less by her defeats than we by our 
victories. 
mate was, when compared to hers, as five to one; 


By our plan of the campaign we have got a worth- 
less foothold on Mexican territory. Our army 
pays for all it consumes, and thereby becomes the 
best market that Mexico ever had. It had been 
suggésted that we should enforce contributions 
| from the Mexicans; but he thought the days of 


Mexican churches and seize on private property ? 
Was that the system to be pursued? If so, they 


| would justify all that had been said, and it would 
| be a war_of races and extermination. 


l We have 
invaded Canada, but then the first thing we did was 


Britain invaded us, but when was it that war had 
been prosecuted in the form now suggested? He 
admitted that Napoleon violated this principle, but 
his conduct had never been held to be a precedent 
settling the rule of national law; on the contrary, 
on the return of the Bourbons, they claimed ex- 
emption from all damages by reason of his pro- 
cedure. Mr. D. begged again to say that he hoped 
the days of tribute and plunder were gone by. 
They must pay for what they got in Mexico, and 


distant territory? 

But he begged to call the attention of the Senate 
to another view in reference to the origin and plan 
of this campaign. If it had been a campaign to 


compel a peace, it would have been very different | 
But it was not a plan to secure a ! 
peace: it was a plan simply for acquisition, Ac- | 
| quisition was the end, and peace the means. The 


in all its forms. 


acquisition of California was clearly and manifestly 
an end contemplated. The President said the war 
was not carried on in a spirit of aggrandizement; 
but look to the documents, and they prove the 
matter as clear as light. The inlistment of Steven- 
son’s New York regiment was conclusive on that 
point. But beyond this there were numerous other 
documents which settled the matter, and placed it 
beyond controversy. 

In support of this position Mr. D. read numerous 
extracts from the published correspondence of the 
departments with Commodores Stockton and Shu- 
brick, General Kearny, and others. 


He continued. If this were not the object, why 
march an army across the prairies, where there | 
were no military posts, nor supply trains to cut | 
off? What did they there, unless the intention : 


Our loss of men by battle and the cli- || on regular soldiers. 


and our expense was exceeding hers by millions. | 


i they could get but little even then for the support | 
| of our army, for the material was not there; and 
what, then, was the profit of their hold on that | 


up the Administration which had digged it. | 
What were the plans of the campaign? And | 


was to seize and hold the country? He made no ; 
| pretensions to a knowledge of military tactics, but 
he could sec how the plan of the campaign had 
been carried out. He could see that our soldiers i 
have crossed the desert, and had braved death by | 
climate and by battle. They have won every field | 
they have contested, gained every height they have | 
stormed, and yet the question recurs: Cui bono? It 
was evident a lieutenant general was wanted in the | 
Cabinet, and not in the field. They wanted aj 
plan of a campaign which, when carried out, would 
! be productive of something more than barren | 
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honors and coffined bones. Let the plan of the 
campaign be a prudent one, and then let means be 
supplied to carry iton. He was willing primarily 
to vote for the amendment of the Senator from 


| Missouri, [Mr. Arcnison,] and if that should fatl, 


he would vote for the bill. 

Mr. ATCHISON rose to explain some remarks 
heretofore made by him, which he had_been in- 
formed were liable to misconstruction. What he 
had intended to say was, that a very large propor- 
tion of the soldiers in the regular army were for- 
eigners. And he further stated that he did not 
believe that the material of the regular army was 
equal to the volunteer force. At the same time he 
believed that the foreigner in the regular army was 
of the same material as the native American. At 
the battles of Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma, 
he was informed, and he believed the returns 
showed; that there was a larger proportion of for- 
eigners killed and wounded than native Ameri- 
cans. He was told that of the charge of Captain 
May, which was made with eighty men, seventy- 
six were foreigners. He wished to be understood, 
then, as not desiring to disparage them, either as 
soldiers or as citizens generally. He had read 
from a list of deserters which showed the fact that 
the larger number were foreigners, to show that 
greater reliance could be placed on volunteers than 


Mr. JARNAGIN rose and said, he very seldom 
occupied much of the time of the Senate in debate, 
for he contented himself with a silent vote; but 
feeling it to be his duty on this occasion to vote 
for the amendment of the Senator from Missouri, 
he claimed the indulgence of the Senate while he 
gave his reasons for the vote he should give. (Ad- 


: Piet || journ, adjourn.) He had no objections to the 
tribute were gone by. Was it intended to plunder i 


adjournment, if Senators desired it. However, 
perhaps it would be desirable first to go into exec- 
utive session, and he therefore made that motion. 
Mr. BENTON hoped the motion would not be 
agreed to. 
Mr. BREESE called for the yeas and nays. 
Mr. JARNAGIN said he would not allow him- 


i| self to be put in a false position by that motion. 


He had made it at the suggestion of others, but as 
it was objected to, he would withdraw it and go 
on. 

He had before remarked that he had voted for 
all propositions to furnish money or men since the 
war commenced, and that he recognised the waras 
having been commenced by Mexico. He had done 
so froma sense of duty; but when he had done 
that, he had not made himself a slave to vote for 
all other propositions that might hereafter be pre- 
sented. He felt that he had a right to determine 
for himself what means he should vote to put into 
the hands of the President, and what rights he 
intended to exercise. He knew it had been said, 
and he felt the force of it, that we must give the 
Administration all the means the Administration 
asks. But before he voted blindly he must be 
pardoned if he paused. 

And now as to these ten regiments. Had any 
gentleman given any reasons for them? Yes. 
What was the reason? Solely and alone, that, 
owing to the terms of service, volunteers were 
more expensive than regulars. No other reason 
had been given to his knowledge, either here or 
It had been judicially decided that the 
Government had the power to receive the services 
of volunteers, and therefore he would not oecupy 
any time on that point, but go at once to the fact 
that we are ina war and must have peace. What, 
then, was the most. eligible means to attain that 
end? He held a vigorous prosecution of the war 
to be the only means, and under that impression 
he had uniformly acted heretofore, voting all the 
means asked for, whether men or money. 

Mr. J. here paused for a moment, and then said: 
I will be silent, Mr. President, until I can hear my 
own voice. I do not desire that others should hear 
it, but I do desire to hear it myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER having obtained 
order— 

Mr. JARNAGIN proceeded. The Congress of 
the United States in May last declared its purpose 
in recognising a war with Mexico. And what 
was that purpose? To promote a speedy and. 
successful termigation of the war. Not only suc- 
cessful, but a speedy termination of the war. How 
faithfully that had been carried out he would not 
say; but at the present session, after they had 
voted all the money and troops that were asked 
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for, they were called upon for ten regiments more 
of the same character. No, pardon him, notof the 
same, but of a different character. And why was 
this? Was there any deficiency in the volunteer 
troops? If it were true that the regular troops 
were more efficient for the prosecution of this war, 
he desired permission to inquire how it happened 
that during the long session, from the 9th of May 
to the hour of adjournment, it never occurred to 
the Administration to call for regular troops. Not 
even in December last were they called for, as 
was proved by the extracts which had been read 
by the Senator from Missouri. The volunteers 
had done all they were desired to do; they had 
conquered wherever they had gone; how then was 
it that they were now found to be inefficient, and 
that it was necessary to change them? How was 
it that their services were to be dispensed with and 
ten regiments of regulars substituted? Now these 
troops were, or they were not, wanted. If more 
men were necessary, and the Administration said 
so, he was ready to vote them. If they had been 
too sparing, he was ready to vote one hundred 
thousand or one hundred and fifty thousand men 
to- prosecute the war to a successful termination. 
But no snch reasons had been assigned by the Ad- 
ministration. They were told that their victories 
had been achieved by the citizen soldiers, but they | 
did not suit the purposes of the Administration, | 
and they must have the regular army. Why? 


But it was said we should vote these ten regi- |} 


ments for another reason: the President has re- 
commended it, and we should not put him ina j 
position to say that he had the responsibility of | 
conducting the war, and Congress would not give 
him what he desired to conduct it successfully. 
Why, then, if the President should ask for five 


hundred thousand men to be recruited during the jj 


recess of the Senate, on the plea that they were 
more efficient, and could be brought into a greater 
state of subordination, his friends would be ready 
to vote them. No, they would not. Then they 
repudiate the idea that they were to concur in all 
that the President asks, and vote him supplics 
blindly. Give the President all he asks! And 
what is that? The patronage of ten additional 
regiments. Why, they had been told that we had 
two species of enemies in this country, one a for- 
eign enemy, and another at home, Surely these | 
volunteers fight well enough. They conquer wher- 


ever they meet the enemy. But perhaps it was || 
desired to place a recruiting officer in every village, || 


not to obtain soldiers for the Mexican war, but for 
the campaign of 1848. If it were so, he was op- 
posed to it. We will conquer the foreign enemy 
first. We will compel Mexico to sue for peace, 
on terms of which he should judge at the proper | 
time. He saw in this bill, however, evidence that 
these officers were to be put on recruiting stations, 
and not sent against the enemy in Mexico, nor 
could these ten regiments be raised in less than 
twelve or eighteen months. If any one expected 
they could be raised sooner, he was mistaken, 
But a sovereign remedy had been suggested by 
the Senator from Michigan, [Mr. Cass.] It wasa 
lan which he said was resorted to in the last war, 
by which every person who could influence suffi- 
cient to form a regiment was commissioned as colo- 
nel, lieutenant. colonel, &c., according to his suc- 
cess, and the army was to be filled up with volun- 
teersof this sort. What, then, would be the differ- 
ence between the army so constituted and the army 
as it was constituted in May last? ‘They got the | 
same officers for the same length of service. There 
was one very essential difference, and that was the 
transfer of the patronage of the appointments to | 
the President, from the men who were to be com- 
manded with whom the appointments should re- 
main, so that the “ sovereign remedy”? of the Sen- 


ator from Michigan was volunteers, whom that į 


Senator would not trust with these appointments, 
preferring to give them to the President. Suppose | 
it should so happen that the men for these ten regi- 
ments should not be raised by June next, when the 
term of service of the volunteers will expire, what 
was to be done? Call out volunteers was the an- 
swer. Well, but if they are inefficient, why call 
out volunteers when the desire of the Administra- 
tion is to prosecute the war to a “ successful ter- 
mination ?? He had no idea that these ten regi- 
ments would be inlisted, unlessit was of men who 
desired to be put in situations in which they could 


lose their personal identity—who desired to go into | 
the army as a place of refuge. If there were any | 
+ 


; return, but the man who inlists in the regular army 


j 


| curred with the President of the United States, 


| his mind. 


| House of Representatives on the subject of bounty 
i lands. 


i laid aside any more. 


that would inlist from patriotic motives, to fight the 
battles of their country, where was the difference? 
He took it for granted that there was not one such 
man that would inlist that would not volunteer, 
while there were hundreds of thousands that would 
volunteer that never would inlist. A volunteer 
leaves a home behind him to which he expects to 


looks ahead only. _ It is his expectation to live and 
die in thearmy. They had been told tobe jealous 
of standing armies. But it was not so much the 
number of which they were to be jealous as the 
distinct class of which it was constituted—a class 
having separate interests from the citizens. And 
yet it was on such a body that they were told 
to rely, because they were more subordinate— 
because they expected to live and die in the army, 
expecting no future home. Let it be borne in mind 
that, at the end of five years, all these officers were 
to be disbanded, were to return home with the men 
they commanded. Would not their conduct, there- 
fore, to their men be of a different characer, when 
their political prospects, for all future time, de- 
pended on their treatment of the soldiers under 
their command? Most assuredly it would. Where 
then was the difference? The one class of troops 
they could get, and the other they could not. The 
influences were the same in both cases; the prin- 
ciple of subordination was the same. But if they 
could get regulars, they would get a class of men 
with no sympathies in common with the people. 
For one, he said, God forbid that this country 
should ever depend on the “jail birds” of the old 
world. We cannot rely on such men. He con- 


when he said it was cause of congratulation that 
the experiment which had been made had been so 
successful, and that the volunteer soldiers were 
always ready and efficient in maintaining the dig- 
nity of the country. But if that were so, why 
change them? Why trust the liberties of the 
people in the hands of a separate and a distinct 
class, having no feclings in common with the 
country which they had to dcfend? He would not 
raise his hand against a foreigner’s entering the 
service of the United States; but why resort to 
such means, when, so long as the honor of the 
country was involved, they could appeal success- 
fully to the patriotism of volunteers? When 
they were engaged in a war which was sustained 
by the moral sense of the community, they would 
always find the volunteer ready to march against 
the enemy. Inthe one case, they were mere ma- 
chines, with no heart, no soul; while in the other, 
they were men prompted by feelings of patriotism. 
He preferred that species of soldier. The country 
was safer in their hands, than in the hands of regu- 
lar troops—mere machines, 

He now begged permission to proceed to notice 
some other points which suggested themselves to 


A SENATOR asked the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee to give way for a motion to adjourn. 

Mr. JARNAGIWN assented, and an adjournment 
was moved. 

Mr. BENTON appealed to the Senate to post- 
pone all further debate on ae bill, that it might 
be passed. If gentlemen d@ired to continue the 
debate, they would have an opportunity to do so 
on another bill which had come to them from the 


This bill might be divested of all amend- 
ments now pending, and they might be revived 
when the other bill came under consideration, and 
this bill would no longer be delayed in its passage. 

Mr. ATCHISON suggested that the army bill 
should be laid aside and the land bill be taken up. 

Mr. BENTON could not assent to this bill being 


A SENATOR inquired if the motion to adjourn, 
which was not debatable, was not in order? 

The question was then taken on the motion to 
adjourn, by yeas and nays, and they resulted thus: 
Yeas 26, nays 23. 

The Senate then adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, January 27, 1847. 
The Journal of yesterday wasread and approved. 


Mr. WICK rose, and, by leave of the House, 
said: Mr. Speaker, the reporter of the Baltimore 
Sun seems to be an imaginative individual, of the 
same genus with the gentleman who writes letters Í 


from the army for that snug periodical. . In: hid 
report of yesterday ’s proceedings in this House; he 
has put into my mouth these words: 

“He (Mr. Wick) was ready to vote for the most extraya= 
gant measures which the Administration inight recommend, 
if they were necessary to sustain the Democratic party? 

I neither said what is thus attributed to me; nor 
anything like it, to excuse a blunder so atrocious. « 


The SPEAKER, by general consent, laid before 
the House the following communications: |: 

I, A message from the President of the United 
States, prepared in compliance with a resolation of 
the House of Representatives of the. 7th instant, 
requesting the President “to furnish the House 
‘ with a statement showing the whole amount al- 
‘lowed and paid at the treasury during the year 
t ending 30th June, 1846, for postages of the Exec- 
‘ utive departments of the Government, and for the 
‘several officers and persons authorized by. the act 
‘ approved 3d March, 1846, to sendor receive mat- 
‘ter through the mails free, including the amount 
‘ allowed or allowable, if charged in the postages 
‘ of any officers or agents, military, naval, or civil, 
‘employed in or by any of said departments.” 
Laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. 

If. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
transmitting, in compliance with the 11th section 
of the act of August 26, 1842, a statement of the 
names of clerks and other persons employed in 
the Treasury Department during the past year, 
with the sums paid to each. Laid on the table, 
and ordered to be printed. 

III. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
transmitting, in compliance with the 20th section 
of the act of the 26th of August, 1842, a detailed 
Statement of the manner in which the contingent 
fund of the Treasury Department has been ex- 
pended during the year ending the 30th of Septem- 
ber last; and also of the southeast Executive build- 
ing. Laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. 
‘Tv. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting, in compliance with the provisions of 
the act of March 3d, 1809, an abstract of expen- 
ditures under the head of contingent expenses of 
the Navy Department for the year ending the 30th 
September, 1846. Laid on the table, and ordered 
to be printed. 

V. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting, in pursuance of the acts of April 21, 
1808, and March 3d, 1809, a statement of contracts 
made by the Bureau of Provisions and Clothing, 
in behalf of the Navy Department, for ‘‘ supplies 
for the navy” during the fiscal year ending the 
30th of June, 1847. Laid on the table, and order- 
ed to be printed. : 

VI. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting, in compliance with the act of the 26th 
of August, 1842, and a resolution of the House of 
Representatives of January 13, 1846, a statement 
showing the names of clerks and other persons 
employed in the.Navy Department during the 
year 1846, the sum paid to each, and the residence 
of each at the time of his appointment. Laid on 
the table, and ordered to be printed. 

VII A letter from the Secretary of War, trans- 
mitting, in pursuance of the act of May 1, 1820, a 
report showing the balances of appropriation in 
the Treasury on the Ist of July, 1845; the appro- 
priations made for the fiscal year, (1845-6;) the re- 
payments and transfers in that year; the amount 
applicable to the service of the years 1845-6; the 
amounts drawn by requisition from the Treasury 
in the same time; and, finally, the balances on the 
Ist of July, 1846, with the dates of such appro- 
priations as have remained unexpended for more 


| than two years after the expiration of the calendar 


year in which they were passed. Laid on the 
table, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. ‘THOMAS B. KING, from the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, reported the following joint 
resolution: 

Resolved, §c., That the President of the United States is 
hereby authorized and requested to cause suitable gold und 
silver medals to be prepared and presented to the officers 
and imen belonging or attached to the French, British, and 
Spanish ships-of-war, in the harbor of Vera Cruz, who so 
gallantly, and at the imminent peril of their lives, aided in 
rescuing from a watery grave many of the officers and crew 
of the United States brig Sqmers. 

The resolution was read three times and passed, 


and sent to the Senate for concurrence. 

Mr. ROBERT SMITH (by leave) presented 
certain resolutions of the Legislature of Hlinois, 
asking donations of land for the establishment of 
township Libraries; and also asking appropriations 
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for the continuation and completion of the Cum- j 
berland road. 


Mr. ANDREW JOHNSON (by leave) offered |} 
the following resolution, which was read and 
agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be, and 
they are hereby, requested and instructed to take into con- 
sideration the third section of an act entitled “An act to 
establish the Smithsonian Institution for the inerease and 
diffusion of knowledge among men,” approved on the 10th | 
day of August, 1846, which provides for the appointment of | 
regents and other officers of said Institution; and that they | 
report to this House whether, in their opinion, the offices |; 
created by said third section are civil offices in the meaning 
of the Constitution of the United States; and that said com- 
mittee report the result of their deliberation to this House 
at the earliest moment practicable. 

Mr. GARRETT DAVIS asked leave to offer 
the following resolution: 4 , 

Resolved, That the President inform this House 
whether the United States have any diplomatic rep- 
resentative to the Government of Mexico; if not, 
when they ceased to have such representative; and 
ifthe United States have such representative, who 
he is, and what compensation he receives. 

The resolution being objected to— 

Mr. DAVIS moved to postpone the special or- -i 
der to enable him to offer the resolution. 

"The House refused to postpone the special order. 

Mr. GEORGE S. HOUSTON, from the Com- | 
mittee of Ways and Means, reported a bill making 
appropriations for the service of the Post Office | 
Department for the year ending June 30th, 1848 


Yead and committed. 


Mr. SEAMAN moved for the printing of two |; 


memorials, one from the Chamber of Commerce of 
New York, and the other from the Irish Emigrant | 


i then read ‘‘that each private soldier, musician, and | 


Society of the same city, which had been present- | 
ed by his colleague [Mr. Macray] under the rule. į 
Mr. CHAPMAN rose and objected. f 
Mr. SEAMAN said he hoped that the House 
would consent to the printing of these memorials; 
they were very short, and were in the nature of re- 
monstrances against a repeal of the pilot law ofthe 
State of New York. As that subject was now be- 
fore the Senate, and a bill had been reported in 
that body for its repeal, and would soon come to be | 
acted on in this House, it was therefore manifestly 
proper that the House should have these remon- | 
strances before them before action wpon that bill. | 
The memorial of the pilots for the repeal of the law 
had been printed. The Chamber of Commerce, as } 
was well known, consisted of some of the most 
respectable merchants of the city of New York; 
and the Irish Emigrant Society was second to none 
in its deeds of benevolence. He hoped the print- || 
ing would be ordered; the memorials were both | 
very short. j! 


The motion to print was rejected. Hi 

Mr. SEAMAN said he had done his duty, and || 
the memorialists would now understand the im- 
portance of petitioning this House. 


Mr. CALEB B. SMITH, by leave, presented 
the memorial of the Society of Friends, of Indiana, 
in yearly meeting assembled, praying the adoption 
of such measures as will effect a speedy termina- 
tion of the war with Mexico. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


BOUNTY LANDS TO THE ARMY. 


_ On motion of Mr. BOYD, the House resolved 
itself into Committee of the Whole (Mr. MeCLEL- 
LAND in the chair) on the bill to increase the pay 
of the Army. 

The question pending when the committee rose 
yesterday was on agreeing to the amendment offer- 
ed by Mr, Reto, as follows: 

“Sno. 2. Beit further enacted, That each private, non- 
commi sioned officer, and imusician, who shail have been 
received into the service of the United States since the com- 
anencement of the war with Mexico for less than twelve 
months, and shall have served for sach term, or until hon- 
orably discharged, shall be entitled to receive a warrant for 
cighty acres of land, which may be subject to private entry 


and in the event of the death of such volunteer during his 
tern e 
ti 


1 of service, or after an honorable discharge, but before 
passage of this act, then the warrant for such land shall 
ie to the wife, child, or children, if there he any, and if į 
none, then to the father, and if there be no father, then to 
the mother of such deceased volunteer.’ 


_ Mr. REID modified his amendment ‘this morn- 
ing, by adding thereto the-following proviso: 

“ Provided, That nothing contained in this section shall be 
construed to give bounty laud to such volunte as were 


accepted into service aud discharged without bei 
to the seat of war. ' 


The amendment was agreed to: Ayes 95, noes i 
not counted, | 


i the word “located, 


any lands of the United States subject to private entry at | 


| Intention to settle upon and impr 


į dead, then the mother, aud if there be no child or children, 


c = 7 

Mr. STEWART moved to amend the second 
section of the substitute, by adding the following 
proviso, which was disagreed to: 

« Provided, That all persons entitled to warrants under 
this act shall have a right to exchange the same for scrip at 
the rate of $1 25 per acre, to be receivedin payment for taud | 
at the land Offices of the United States, at par.” 

Mr. McHENRY moved to amend the second 
section of the substitute, by adding at the end 
thereof the following, which was disagreed to: 

« Or upon its being shown upon the returns to the proper 
office that he is entitled to such discharge; and to prevent 
any misconstruetion, it is hereby declared, that when the 
returns show any one entitled to a discharge, itshall be deem- 
ed an honorable discharge, unless the contrary appear in the 
return.” 


Mr. CUMMINS moved to amend the second | 
section of the substitute by adding, after the words 
« non-commissioned officer,” the words “ who has 
served since the first day of May, 1846.” It would | 


non-commissioned officer, who has served since the 
first day of May, 1846, is now serving, or shall 
serve,” &c. Agreed to. 

Mr. JAMES THOMPSON moved to amend | 
the fourth section of the substitute so as to embrace | 
in its provisions “ those who have been killed or | 
died in the regular or volunteer service of the Uni- 
ted States since the first day of May last.”” Agreed | 
to. 

Mr. CUMMINS moved to strike out the pro- | 
viso of the fifth section, viz: 

“ Provided, That all bounties of land granted by this act 


shall be located in such district or districts as shali be here- 
after set apart by law for that purpose.” 


Disagreed to. 


Mr. McHENRY moved to amend the proviso 
of the fifth section (the proviso which Mr. Cum- 
mins moved to strike out) by striking out all after | 
>? and Inserting ‘upon any 
lands subject to private entry at the date of the 
warrant or the time of its location, and shall be 
located within two years from its date.” Dis- 
agreed to. j 

Mr. CUMMINS moved to strike out all after the | 
enacting clause of the fifth section, and insert the 
following; which was disagreed to: 


«What the child or children, if there be any, but if there 
be no child or children, then the father, and if the father be 


father or mother, then the next of kin of the blood of any 
non-commissioned officer, musician, or private, of the anny |{ 
of the United States, or militia or volunteers serving in sai 

anny, and who are embraced in any of the preceding parts 
of this act, who may be killed in battle or dic in the service 
during the existing war with Mexico, shall be entitled toa 
warrant from the United States for one hundred and sixty 
acres of land, and shall be entitled to locate the same upon 


the time said warrants may be Jocated, in the same manner j' 
the non-commissioned officer, musician, and private, could | 
have done, if living, according to the severa) provisious of 
this act: Provided, always, That the widow of any non- 
commissioned officer, musician, or private, who may be 
killed in battle or die in the service as aforesaid, shal! in all | 
eases be entitled to have and enjoy a life estate in the land 
aforesaid, for which their respective husbands may baye 
served, which said condition granting a life estate to the 
widow aforesaid shall in all cases be expressed in the patent 
ssued upon any of the warrants last aforesaid : Provided, 
also, That ali warrants issued under the provisions of this 
act shail be located within two years from the date of said 
warrants respectively. 

“ Sec. 6. 4nd be it further enacted, That the land warrants 
provided for by this act, and issued under the provisions of 
the same, shall not be assignable, negotiable, or in any man- 
ver transferable; and all assignments, sales, transfers, or 
conveyances of any of said warrants, or of any interest, right, 
property, or estate in the same, or in or to any land upon | 
which the same may be located, and also all bargains, con- 
tracts, or agreements for the sale, transfer, or encumbrance i 
of any of said warrants, or any interest in the same, or of ;i 
any land upon which any of said warrants may be located, |} 
or of any right, interest, property, or estate in or to any of |! 
said land, made or entered into prior to the time said war- | 
rants shall have been focated, and patents issued thereon, H 
shall be held and considered to be, aud the same are hereby | 
declared to be, null and void. i 

“Sec. 7. And be it further enucted, That neither the war- |; 
rants aforesaid, nor the lands upon which the same may be 
located, nor any interest or estate therein, shall be liable to į 
be taken in execution or sold, on account of any debt, fine, i 
oramercement contracted or incurred by non-commissioned 
officers, musicians, or privates, their widows, or heirs, afore- | 
said, prior to the date of the patents issued to them respec- |, 
tively, in manner aforesaid.?? i 

Mr. FRIES offered the following as an additional ; 
section, which was disagreed to: 

« That no individual shall be permitted to locate more than | 
two warrants, except those who have inherited the same, || 
without first making oath, before a proper officer, of their | 
ve the same; and that the || 
patent for such Hand shal! not be issued until four years after ji 
the location of the warrant, at which time, should the land |; 


! not be occupied and improved, it shall revert to the Govern- +) 


ment, unless the warrant is held by the person, or his legal 
heirs, for whose benefit it was issued.” 

_Mr. WHITE moved to strike out the two last 
lines of the proviso to the fifth section. Disagreed 
to. 


Mr. POLLOCK offered the following as addi- 
tional sections: 


« And be it further enacted, That the provisions of this act, 
so far as they relate to the granting of bounty lands, be, and 
the same are hereby, extended to the officers and soldiers 
who served in the campaigns against the Indians under Gen- 
erals George Rogers Clark, Arthur St. Clair, Harmar, and 
Wayne, or either of them, and who were honorably dis- 
charged; and to the widow, if there be one, and if there be 
no widow, then to the child or children, of such officer and 
soldier serving as aforesaid, who may have been killed in 
battie or died in said service, or who may have been honor- 
ably discharged from said service. 

& And be it further enacted, That the provisions of this act, 
so far as they relate to the granting of bounty lands, be, and 
the same are hereby, extended to the officers and soldiers, 
whether regulars, militia, or volunteers, who may have 
served at least six months in the late war with Great Brit- 
ain, and been honorably discharged, and to the widow, if 
there be one, and if there be no widow, then to the child or 
children, of such officer and soldier serving as aforesaid, who 
may have been killed in battle or died in the service, or who, 
having been honorably discharged, has since died.” 


The question was taken separately on these two 
sections; and they were disagreed to. 


Mr. GENTRY offered the following as an addi- 
tional section: 

« Be it further enacted, That the sum of five hundred thou- 
sand dollars be and the same is hereby appropriated, which 
shall be applied by the Secretary of War to provide for the 
comfort of discharged soldiers Who may be landed at New 
Orleans, so disabled by sickness or wounds received in the 
service, as to be unable to proceed to their homes, and to 
furnish means {to forward destitute soldiers to their homes.” 

Mr. GENTRY said he knew debate was out of 
order, but he hoped the committee would permit a 
letter to be read which communicated the informa- 
tion which induced him to offer that amendment. 
If the committee would hear that letter read, it 
would be seen by all that the appropriation was 
demanded by every principle of humanity, and 
hat no appropriation of an equal amount could 
prevent as much human misery. 

Objection being made on the left of the chair— 

The CHAIRMAN ruled that the letter could 
not be read. : 

The amendment was disagreed to. 


Mr. POLLOCK again offered the last section of 
his amendment. Disagreed to. 

Mr. MORRIS offered the following as an addi- 
tional proviso; which was disagreed to: 


« Provided further, That any person who may be entitled 
to bounty land under the provisions of this act may enter 


| any quarter section of land belonging to the United States 


subject to entry, for the purpose of settlement by himself, 
and so soon as satisfactory evidence is made to the Commis- 
sioner of the Genera) Land Office that any person had en- 
tered and occupied any such land for the space of five years, 
such person shall be entitled to, and shal! receive a patent 
for the same.” 


Mr. JACOB THOMPSON offered an amend- 
ment (a copy of which could not be obtained) to 
come in as an additional section. 

The CHAIRMAN ruled the amendment out of 
order. 

Mr. RATHBUN offered the following amend- 
ment as an additional section: 

cite order to do directly what is by this bill done indi- 
rectly. 

“ Be it further enacted, That the section of the bill pro- 
viding for the issue of treasury notes, pledging the proceeds 
of the public lauds for the redemption thereof, or for tho 


payment of the principal and interest of the loan provided 
for in said bill, be and the same is hereby repeated.” 


The CHAIRMAN ruled this amendment out of 


; order. 


Mr. EWING, of Tennessee, moved the follow- 
ing amendment as an additional section : 


“ And be it further enacted, That the sum of $400,000 be 
and the same is hereby appropriated, whieh shall be applied 
by the Secretary of War to provide for the comfort of dis 
charged soldiers who may be landed at New Orleans so dis- 
abled by sickness or wounds reecived in the service as to 
be unable to proceed to their homes, and to furnish means 


| to forward destitute soldiers to their homes.’? 


Agreed to by tellers: ayes 81, noes 58. 
Mr. WASHINGTON HUNT offered the fol- 


| lowing amendment as an additional section, which 


was disagreed to: 

t And be it further enacted, That each commissioned offi- 
cer, non-commissioned officer, and soldier of the old fourth 
regiment of United States infantry, who served during any 
part ofthe late war with Great Britain, and was regularly 
discharged, and who has not. received a bounty in land from 
the United States, shall be allowed, under such regulations 
as shall be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, one 
hundred and sixty acres of land as a bounty from the United 
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ne bounty of one hundred and sixty acres herein provided 
or, . 


“Mr. VANCE moved an amendment as a new 
section, providing (as was understood by the Re- 
porter) for the satisfaction of the Virginia military 
sounty land claims. ; 

The CHAIRMAN ruled the amendment out of 
order, ! 

Mr. PHELPS moved to strike out all of the 
substitute of the Select Committee, and insert the 
following in lieu thereof: 


‘Be it enacted, §c., That, from and after the first day of 
May last, and until the termination of the war with Mexico, 
the monthly pay of the non-commissioned officers, musi- 
cians, and privates, of the army of the. United States, and 
militia and volunteers in the service of the same, shail be 
increased three dollars per mouth each. 

‘Suc, 2, And be it further enneted, That each non-com~ 
anissioned officer, musician, and private, who has volanteer- 
ed since the first of May last for less than twelve months, 
and who shal! have gone into the service and continued 
therein unti) honorably discharged, shall be entitled to a 
warrant for eighty acres of land belonging to the United 
States subject to entry at the date of said warrant. 

“Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That any non-com- j 
amissioned officer, musician, or private, who has volunteer- 
ed or may volunteer in the service of the United States 
for twelve months or during tie war with Mexico, since the 
first day of May last, and who has gone or may go into 
actual service and continue therein until honorably dis- 
charged, shall be entitled to a warrant for one hundred and 
‘sixty acres of land, with the privilege of entering the same j 
con any land belonging to the United States and subject to 
private entry at the date of said warrant. 

“See. 4. And be it further enacted, That each non-com- 
missioned officer, musician, and private, of the regular army, |i 
"who, on the seventh day of May last, had less than twelve j 
months to serve, and who has been or may be engaged in 
ahe war against Mexico, and who has served or may serve 
dn the army until he is honorably discharged, shall vo enti- 
Hed to a warrant for eighty acres of land belonging to the 

-United States, subject to private entry at the date of said 
warrant. 

“Seo. 5. And be it further enacted, That cach non-com- ; 
umissioned officer, musician, and private, ofthe regular army, 
who, on the seventh day of May last had twelve months | 
or longer to scrve, and has been, or may be, engaged in the Í 
war against Mexico, and has served, or may serve, until he 
ds honorably discharged ; and each non-commissioned officer, 
musician, and piivate, who, since that tine, has intisted, or 
may inlist, and who has been engaged, or may be engaged, 
tin the war against Mexico, and shail serve until ke is honor- 
ably discharged, shall be entitled to a warrant for one hun- 
dred and ty acres Of land belonging to the: United States, 
subject to private entry at the date of saidvwarrant. 

“Seo. 6. And he it further enacted, That ifany non-com- 
amissioned officer, musician, or private, of the regular ermy 
sengaged in the war with Mexico, or any non commissioned 
-officer, musician, or private, in the volunteer service of the 
United States, after having bee: mustered inta:the service, 
has been, or shall be, Killed, or has died, or-shall dic, in the 
service, his wife andschild erechildren, df here be any; if 
mone, then his father; aud if no father,then his mother, i 

¿ghall be entitled te receive a warrant for one hundred and . 
ssixty acres of land belonging to.the! United States, subject to 
„private entry at the date of saidvwarrant. 
Sue. 7. And he it further enacted, That the Secretary of | 
War, for the time being, shall, from time to tine, issue | 
«warrants for the military land boanties to the persons en- il 
titted thercto by thisact: Provided, ab-cays, That such war- į 
syants shall betissued only in the names of the persons thus 
sentitied, and not until after the close of the existing war | 
with Maxieo, and shall he by them, or their representatives, 
‘applied for within five years after the said persons are en- |: 
stilted thereto.” i 
The above proposition of Mr. Pareres was | 
cagreed to: Ayes 84, noes 46. 


And the question was then taken on agreeing to 
the substitute of the select committee, as thus 


amended, and it was agreed to. J 
The committee rose and reported the bill as | 


amended to the House; and 

Mr. BOYD moved to amend the amendment 
reported by the Committee of the Whole, by add- 
ing the following proviso: 

“ Provided, That nothing contained in this act shall be 
construed to give bounty land to such volunteers as were 
received into serviee and discharged without being marched 
to the seat of warg und that the sum of three hundred thon- | 
sand dollars be, and the same is} sreby, appropriated, whieh 
shall be applied by the Secretary of War to provide for the 
comfort of discharged soldiers who may belanded at New | 
Orleans so disabled by sickness or wounds received in the 
service as to be unable to proceed to their homes, and to 
furnish means to forward destitute soldiers to theirhiames.”” 


3. 
Mr. BOYD moved the previous question, 


18 


; North Carolina rose. 


| Tredway, Trumbo, 
t Wilmot, Winthrop, 


| [ale, [sane E. Holmes, Mudsoi 
' Marsh, Rathbun, Ripley, Julius Rockwell, 
| Root, Severance, and Vance—18. 


No. 18. 
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The question was decided in the negative, by 


| yeas and nays, as follows: Yeas 27, nays 150. 


Mr. McK AY rose to a question of order, as to 
the latter part of Mr. Boyn’s amendment, and 
ole the attention of the Speaker to the 131st 
rule. 

The SPEAKER stated that his attention had 
been called to that rule before the gentleman from 
The rule is as follows: “All 
‘proceedings touching appropriations of money 


| *shall be first discussed in a Committee of the 
il“ Whole House.” 


The SPEAKER said that, under the above rule, | 


| the latter part of the proposition of the gentleman 
| from Kentucky [Mr. Boyn] was not in order, as 
‘it made an appropriation of money. 

The first clause of the proviso moved by Mr. | 


i 
} 
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Boyp, viz: 

“ Provided, That nothing contained in this act 
‘shall be construed to give bounty lands to such 
‘volunteers as were received into service and dis- 
‘charged without being marched to the seat of war,” 
was then read and agreed to. 

The substitute of Mr. Pours, as reported by 
the Committee of the Whole, and as amended by 
Mr. Boyn’s proviso, was then read, and under the 
operation of the previous question, concurred in by 
the Flouse. 

The bill, as amended, was then ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time; and, being en- 
grossed, was accordingly read a third time. 

The question then recurred on the passage of the 
bill. 

Mr. BRINKERTIOFF moved the previous ques- 
tion, which was seconded, and the main question 
ordered to be put, viz: Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. SVEWART asked the yeas and nays on 
the question, which were taken, and were: Yeas 
171, nays 18. 

YEAS—Messrs. Stephen Adams, Anderson, Arnold, Ash- 
mun, Atkinson, Barringer, Bedinger, Bell, Benton, Biggs, 
James Btack, Jas. A. Black, Bowdon, Bowlin, Boyd, Brink- 
erlat, Brodbead, Milton Brown, William G. Brown, Buf 
fington, William W. Campbell, John H, Campbell, Carroll, 
Cathcart, John G. Chapman, Augustus A. Chapman, Reuben 
Chapman, Chase, Chipman, Clarke, Cobb, Cocke, Collamer, 
Colin, Cottrell, Crozier, Cullam, Cummins, Cunningham, 
Daniel, Dargan, Garrett Davis, Delano, De Mott, Dillingham, 
Dixon, Dobbin, Dockery, Douglass, Dunlap, Edsall, Ells- 
worth, Erdman, Edwin H. Ewing, Faran, Ficklin, Foot, 
Foster, Fries, Gentry, Giles, Gordon, Graham, Grider, Gro- 
ver, Hamlin, Haralson, Harmanson, Harper, Hastings, Hen- 
ley, Hilliard, Hoge, B. B. Holmes, Hopkins, Hough, George 
S. Houston, Kdmund W. Hubard, Samuel P. Hubbard, 
Washington Hunt, James B. Hunt, Hunter, Charles J. In- 


| gersoll, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Jenkins, James I. Johnson, 
: Andrew Johnson, George W. Jon 


s Kaufman, Kennedy, 
Preston King, Phomas B. King, Lawrence, Leake, Leffler, 
Leib, La Sere, Levin, Ligon, Long, Lumpkin, Maclay, 
McClelland, McClernand, MeCrate, McDaniel, Joseph J. 
McDowell, James McDowell, McGaughey, McHenry, John 
P. Martin, Barkley Martin, Morris, Morse, Moseley, Moul- 
ton, Norris, Owen, Parrish, Payne, Perri, Perry, Pettit, 
Phelps, Pillsbury, Pollock, Ramsey, Reid, Relfe, Ritter, 
Roherts, Runk, Russel], Sawtelle, Sawyer, Scammon, 


i Schenck, Seaman, Seddon, Alexander D. Sims, Leonard H. 
| Sims, Truman Smith, Albert Smith, 


Thomas Smith, Caleb 
B. Smith, Robert Smith, Stanton, Starkweather, Stephens, 
Stewart, Swohm, Strong, Thomasson, James Thompson, 
Jacob Thompson, Thurman, Tibbatts, Toombs, ‘Towns, 
Vinton, Wentworth, Wick, Williams, 
Woodward, Wright, Young, and Yost | 
NAY S—Messrs. Cranston, Culver, Dromgoole, Giddings, 
dson, Hungerford, Lewis, McKay, 
J. A. Rockwell, 


So the bill was passed, and sent to the Senate 


d for concurrence. 


TREASURY NOTES AND LOAN. f 
The House next proceeded to consider the bill 
to authorize the issue of treasury notes, a loan, and 
far other purposes, which had been returned from 
the Senate with sandy amendments. . 
Mr. McK AY stated that he had consulted with 
the Committee of Ways and Means, since the bill | 
had been returned to the House, and that they had 


agreed to recommend a concurrence by the House | 


in the amendments of the Senate. ' 
Mr. McK AY moved the previous question; and, 
under its operation, the amendmentg of the Senate 


were agreed to: 


Mr, VINTON moved to lay the billand amend- | 
| ments on the table, 


to reconsider the vote 
| passing the bill to increase the pay of the army. 
|. Mr. S. moved the previous question; and, under 
. kd 3 d 1] 
| its operation, the House refused to reconsider,- $ 
Mr. SCHENCK, by leave. of the House, then 
| introduced the joint resolution which he proposed 
to offer on Monday last, and which appeared in 
| No. 16 of this paper. Sieg a 
| Mr, S: moved that the resolution be committed 
| to a Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
| Union. 
| Mr. KENNEDY moved the previous question 
on the resolution; which motion would bring the 
House to a direct vote on the resolution. 7 

The previous question was seconded; but before 
i the main question was put, and while the House 
were dividing on seconding the previous ques- 
tion— 

Mr. SCHENCK inquired of the Speaker if he 
could not withdraw the resolution. 
| The SPEAKER decided that he could withdraw 

the resolution, as no action had been consummated 
on it. 

Mr. SCHENCK then withdrew the resolution, 
and immediately reoffered it. 

Objections being made to its reception, 

Mr. SCHENCK moved a suspension of the 
rules, to enable him to offer the resolution. f 
| Mr. CHAPMAN, of Alabama, rose to a ques- 
tion of order, and appealed. from the decision of 
i the Chair, which decided that Mr. Senexck could 
i withdraw his resolution while the House was di- 
viding on the previous question. 

After many questions were asked and answered 
| as to the points of order, and some litle debate, the 
question was put, Shall the decision of the Chair 
stand as the Judgment of the House? and under 
the operation of the previous question was decided 
as follows: 


YEAS —Mossrs. Abbott, Arnold, Ashmun, Barringer, Bay- 
ly, Boll, James A. Black, Brodhead, Buffington, Burt, Wil- 
Dam W. Campbel, John H. Campbell, Carroll, Catheart, 
Join G. Chapman, Cocke, Collauecr, Cottrell, Cranston, 
Crozier, Daniel, Garrett Davis, Delano, Dixon, Dockery, 
Dromgoole, Edsall, Ellett, Edwin E. Ewing, Foot, Gentry, 
Giddings, Graham, Grider, Grinnell, Hale, Hampton, Hil- 
liard, È. B. Holmes, Isase E. Holmes, Edmund W. Wubard, 
S. D. Hubbard, Hudson, Hungerford, Washington Hunt, 
| Joseph R. Ingersoll, Jenkins, Andrew Johuson, Daniel P. 
King, Thomas Butler King, Levin, Lewis, Long, Maclay, 
{ MeCloan, MeClehand, James McDowell, MeGaughey, Me- 
Henry, Marsh, Miller, Moseley, Parrish, Pollock, Ramsey, 
Rathbun, Rhett, Ripley, Julius Rockwell, Jobn A. Rockwell, 
Root, Runk, Seainnion, Schenck, Seaman, Severasce, 
Simpson, Truman Smith, Albert Smith, Caleb B, Sinith, 
| Stephens, Stewart, Strohm, Thibodaux, Benjamin Thomp- 
son, ‘Toombs, Trumbo, Vance, Vinton, Winthrop, Wright, 
and Young—92. 

NAYS--Messrs. Stephen Adams, Atkinson, Bedinger, 
| Biggs, James Black, Bowdon, Bowlin, Brinkerhof, Wiliam 
G. Brown, Reuben Chapman, Chase, Chipman, Clarke, 
Cullom, Cumming, Cunningham, De Mot, Dillingbam, 
| Dobbin, Douglass, Dunlap, Esworth, Erdman, Foster, Fries, 
Garvin, Gordun, Grover, Hamlin, Haralson, Harmansom, 
Hasungs, Henley, Hoge, Hopkins, Hough, George 8. Rous- 
ton, James B. Hunt, James H. Johnson, George W. Jon 
Kanfinan, Kenedy, Lawrence, Leake, Lefer, La Sere, 
Ligon, Lumpkin, MeClernand, MeCrate, Me Daniel, Joseph 
J. MeDowell, Mcfivaine, MeKay, Jolm P. Martin, Barkley 
Martin, Morris, Morse, Moulton, Norris, Payne, Perrill, 
Perry, Phelps, Pillsbury, Reid, Ritter, Roberts, Russell, 
Sawtelle, Sawyer, Alexander D. Sims, Leonard H, Sims, 
Thomas Smith, Stanton, Starkweather, Strong, Rykes, 
Jacob "Thompson, Uthurman, Tibbatts, Tredway, Went- 
l worth, Wick, Williams, Wilmot, Woodward, and Yost—87. 


| 
i 
So the decision of the Chair was sustained. 
| 


| The question then recurred on suspending the 

rules to receive the resolution. On which motion , 
j the yeas and nays were ordered. : 
| Mr. HAMLIN rose to a point of order, and de- 
sired to know of the Speaker if Mr. SCHENCK 
i could again offer his resolution at this time, he 
, (Mr. Scumncx) having once offered and withdrawn 


pit. 


The SPEAKER answered that there was no 
rule to prohibit Mr. Scuencx from offering the 
resolution. nA 

Mr. COBB inquired of the Chair if the rules 
were suspended, and the resolution received, if 
. Mr. Scnencx could again withdraw it? 
The SPEAKER said he would decide that ques- 


: tion at the proper time. ; 
| The vote was now taken on suspending the rules, 
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and decided in the negative—Yeas 22, nays 153, | 
as follows: H 


YEAS—Messrs. Abbott, Ashmun, James Black, Buffing- 
ton, Chipman, Delano, Dockery, Foot, Giddings, Grinnell, 
Hale, Hudson, D. P. King, Lewis, MeDaniel, McGaughey, 
MelLlvaine, Marsh, Rathbun, Ripiey, J. Rockwell, Schenck, 
Caleb B. Smith, Strom, Benjamin Thompson, and Vance | 

(26. | 
NAYS--Messrs. Stephen Adams, Anderson, Arnold, At- 

kiason, Barringer, Baviy, Bedinger, Bell, Benton, Biggs, 
J. A. Black, Bowdon, Bowlin, Boyd, Brinkerhoff, Broeken- 
brough, Brodhead, William G. Brown, Burt, William W. į 
Campbell, John H. Campbell, Carroll, John G. Chapman, 
Augustus A. Chapman, Reuben’ Chapman, Chase, Clarke, | 
Cobb, Cocke, Colamer, Collin, Cottrell, Cranston, Crozier, 
Cullom, Cummins, Canningbam, Daniel, Dargau, Garrett 


Davis, De Mott, Dillinghain, Dixon, Dobbin, Douglass, Drom- 


goole, Dunlap, Edsall, Billett, Ellsworth, Erdman, Edwin H. |! 


Swing, Faran, Ficklin, Foster, Fries, Garvin, Gentry, Giles 
Gordon, Graham, Grider, Grover, Hamlin, Hampton, Har 
son, Harmanson, Hastings, Henley, Hititard, Hoge, Elias B. | 
Holmes, Hopkins, Hough, George 8. Houston, Edinund W. 
Hubard, Hungerford, James B. Hunt, Charles J. Ligersoll, 
Joseph R. Ingersoll, Jonkins, James H. Johnson, Andrew || 
Johnson, Geoige W. Kauman, Tbomas Butler King, j} 
Leake, Leffler, La 8 Levin, Loug, Lumpkin, Maclay, || 
MeOtean, McClelland, McOlernand, McCrate, James Me- 
Yowell, McHenry, McKay, John P. Martin, Miller, Morris, 
Moseley, Moulton, Parrish, Porrill, Perry, Phelps, Pillshury, | 
Pollock, Ramsey, Reid, Relfe, Rhett, Ritter, Roberts, John | 
A. Rockwell, Root, Sawtelle, Sawyer, Seammon, Seaman, 
Seddon, Severance, Alexander Ð. Sims, Leonard H. Sims, | 
Simpson, Truman Smith, Albert Smith, Thomas Smith, | 
Stanton, Stephens, Stewart, Strong, Sykes, ‘Phibodaux, 
Thomasson, Jacob Thompson, Thurman, Tibbatts, Toombs, | 
Tredway, Vinton, Wentworth, White, Wick, Wiliams, ; 
Wilmot, Wood, Woodward, Young, and Yost—153, | 


So the rules were not suspended, 
NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS. 
On motion of Mr, McK AY, the House resolved 


itself into Committee of the Whole, (Mr. Fiex ji 


in the chair,) and proceeded to the consideration | 
of the bill making appropriations for the Naval ser- | 
vice for the year ending June 30, 1848. 

Mr. JOHN A. ROCK WELL moved an amend- | 
ment to the second item of the bill abolishing the 
spirit ration to the men in the navy, and allowing |, 
them six cents per day in lieu of the same. | 

Mr. R. promised not to discuss any other ques- 
tion than that which related to the amendment, 
and on this he should be very brief. He consid- 
ered it an alteration in the existing rules of the 
navy, which was of great practical importance. It 
was required alike by the good of the naval service 
and the good of our brave tars themselves. The | 
spirit ration, he contended, was wholly unneces- 
sary and positively injurious. ft increased sick- 
ness and death, multiplied desertions, impaired the 


i 
| 
t 
| 
i 


force of discipline, oceasioned frequent loss of life, || 
and involved a great pecuniary loss to the country. |) 


On all these subjects we had hud the amplest expe- 
rience. [t wasa fact that in the merchant service a 


large proportion of our vessels now sailed without |! 
is | 


any ardent spirits on board; especially was this | 
the case in the whale fishery. The greater part || 
of our whalers were temperance vessels, and car- || 
ried no spirits at all, There were now engaged in || 
this branch of service no Jess than seven hundred | 
and thirty-six vessels, with a tonnage of two hun- | 
dred and twenty-eight thousand tons, and nineteen || 
thousand five hundred and sixty men and officers. | 
Of this large number of vessels, fully nine-tenths | 
had no spirits on board. 

Mr. R. said his friend from New Bedford, who |! 
was thoroughly informed on these subjects, would i 
| 
| 


correct his statement if it was incorrect, 

Mr. GRINNELEL confirmed the position taken | 
by Mr. R., observing that the proportion he had | 
stated was under rather than over the truth as to | 
the proportion of vessels sailing without rum. 

Mr. ROCKWELL. Itappeared, then, that nine | 
out of ten of all our whalers had no spirit ration | 
allowed; and yet a more arduous service was not 
known upon the ocean: far more so than on board | 
eur ships of war. In all the vessels of our navy (| 
there were but about eight thousand men employ- || 
ed, while in this whaling service there were more |! 
than nineteen thousand. Thus, then, all the expe- || 
rience of our commercial marine was in favor ofl 
dispensing with the spirit ration, as not only un- 
necessary but as positively injurious. \ 

On the late Exploring Expedition, even during | 
the severest winter service, and that in the highest | 
latitudes, no spirits were made use of; and the re- 
swt had been that that branch of the general naval | 
service was a decided gainer, The most intelligent | 
officers of the navy testified that the service did 
not require a stimulus of this description. The 
interior service on our water-courses and lakes, in 
steamyessels and others, all gave the same uni- |! 


| England freeholders. 


| Tfouse would adopt the amendment. 


= ee IPPT 
form result, viz: that as you decreased the quantity 


of spirits consumed, you increased the amount of |! 


the efficiency realized. 

Mr. R. said that, in support of the general po- 
sition he had assumed, he had before him abun- 
dant evidence, drawn from the army as well as the 
navy. So entire was the conviction of this truth 
in the army, that there the spirit ration had been 
abolished altogether, and with great advantage to 
the service. 

Mr. R. here read extracts from reports of the 
War Department. 

Mr. TCOMBS wanted to know whether the 


i sailors of our Government vessels could not, as the | 
law stood, commute their spirit ration for other | 


allowances? 


Mr. ROCKWELL said that, as the law had ! 


lately been modified, they could. 
Mr. TOOMBS. But you want to compel them, 


spirit ration abolished in the navy, as it had been 
in the army. 
Mr. R. proceeded to produce facts from these 


reports showing the evil tendency of the use of | 


spirits by our sailors. f 

After quoting also the testimony of General 
Gaines, he adduced that of the Secretary of the 
Navy, which was to the same effect. He next 


‘referred to the conviction of the underwriters in 
| our great commercial cities of the happy effects of |! 
i dispensing with the use of spirits at sea, which | 
had been so strong and so uniform that a number | 
| of the companies had come to the agreement to | 
| deduct five per cent. from the premiums demanded 
by them for insurance in all cases where the ves- | 


sels insured sailed without spirits on board. 


Mr. R. said that the facts he had thus establish- | 


ed went fally to show that it would be wise and 
wholesome to adopt the amendment he had pro- 
osed, and abolishing the spirit ration entirely. 
Nearly half the common sailors now employed 
in our navy were foreigners, and from their irreg- 
ular habits, the efliciency of the service was daily 
diminishing. It was not as it had been during the 
last war, where, in some instances, more than 
three hundred of the meni in one ship were New 
Now, a very large number 
were foreigners, of so bad a description as to be 
rejected from the commercial marine; and the con- 


| sequence was, that hundreds of thousands of dol- 
i lars were lost from desertions. A 
i been made on board our Exploring Expedition 


An estimate had 


that the time usually consumed in the daily distri- 
bution of grog would, tf so used in that expedi- 
tion, have amounted in all to not less than three 
months; for this useless and pernicious operation 


consumed in our ships-of-war an hour and a half | 


a day. [Some sneering remarks being here made 
aside, near Mr. R., accompanied with laughter,] 
he said that he did not address these remarks in 
quarters where he knew that all appeals on a sub- 


J : 
many thousands of the young men in the naval 


service of the country, who might yet be saved 
from confirmed habits of intemperance. But even 
putting the amendment on no higher than merely 
pecuniary considerations, it certainly ought to be 


| adopted, as great amounts of property would be 
saved by it to the Government; and it might on | 
| this ground be voted for by those who did not | 


adopt the temperance principles in their own prac- 
tice. He thought, however, that it was unworthy 


of that House to lend itself, even if this were not | 
| so, to the promotion of vice in ournavy. Every: 
body knew-—the records of the courts, the testi- | 


mony of our judges would show—that three- 
fourths of the crimes that blackened our judicial 
annals were occasioned by the use of intoxicating 
drink, Surely it did not become an American 
Congress to put such a debasing temptation to the 


| very lips of those who served the country in the | 
|| capacity of our brave defenders. He hoped t 


1e 


Mr. EWING, of Tennessee, expressed a wish 
to address the House on this bil, but did not de- 
sire to move for anadjournment to prevent any gen- 


tleman’s speaking who was prepared to do so now, || 


Mr. HAMLIN expressed a desire to speak, 

Mr. EWING then said he would yield the floor, 

Mr. HAMLIN obtained it, but consented to 
yield it temporarily to 

Mr. DIXON, of Connecticut, who moved an 
amendment, a copy of which was not obtained. 

Mr, D. said it seemed scarcely credible to him 


ect of this kind were useless, but for the sake of || 
| Secretary of the Navy, they would find that a 
! greater number of surgeons was necessary. Tt was 
į his purpose to offer at the proper time an amend- 
iment to accomplish that object; but as he should 


5 H 


that any reflecting and intelligent man could possi- 
bly oppose so reasonable and so salutary a propo- 
salas that of dispensing with the spirit ration in 
the navy. On every other subject it was deemed 


i the part of a wise man to listen to the voice of 
| experience, and to have his judgment and conelu- 
i sions swayed by evidence. 
| did experience speak with a more distinct and more 


But on what subject 


unvarying voice than on this subject? Who could 


| listen to the explicit and abundant evidence quoted 


by his colleague on this subject, and not admit 
that the good of the service would be promoted by 
abolishing this blot on the navy regulations? Why 


| should not that which had been found true in the 


merchant service, in the whaling service, in the 
Exploring Expedition, and which was so unques~ 
tionable as to have influenced the calculations of 
merchants and capitalists, and affected the rates of 


i insurance, be equally true on board our ships of 
Mr. ROCK WELL said he wanted to have the ; 
|; hardships from the elements, or greater fatigues 
| and exposures in duty than in the whaling service 
|i in our northern seas? 


war? Were our seamen there exposed to greater 


If men could penetrate to 
the poles and chase the monsters of the deep in 
every tempestuous sea without the stimulus of 


| ardent spirits, how could it be necessary on board 
our national vessels of war? 


Who woul consent 
to debauch the character of our bold and brave 


| tars, by holding daily to their lips the deleterious 


poison which had wrought ruin in the habits of so 
many thousands? Why could the soldier brave 
the front of battle without any such provision front 
his government, and the sailor be thought incapa- 
ble of a like degree of resolution? Who would 
degrade the high character of either our sailors or 
soldiers by holding that they could not efficiently 
discharge their duty without being stimulated to it 
by the force of intoxicating liquor? Let experi- 
ence speak, and it would testify that those who 
rejected the spirit ration were as able-bodied, bold, 
effective seamen, as orderly in their habits, and as 
reliable in the hour of danger as those who were 


| the most clamorous for their grog; and if gentle- 


men wished to trace out the measure to its results, 
let them inquire which saved the most of their hard 
earnings for a faithful wife or an aged parent at 
home. He trusted that theamendment would meet 
with general favor. 

Mr. HAMLIN said he had been instructed b 
the committee to which he belonged tu reporta bil 
for increasing the number of surgeons and assist- 
ant surgeons in the naval service. 

Mr. T. B. KING inquired whether it was rele- 
vant for the gentleman to debate a subject of that 
kind on an amendment to abolish the spirit ration? 

Mr. HAMLIN reminded him that in Commit- 
tee of the Whole gentlemen could talk about what 
they pleased. y 

Voices: “ Oh no, not quite so bad as that.” 

The CHAIR allowed Mr. Hamiin to proceed. 

Mr. HAMLIN said that if gentlemen would ex- 
amine the documents on file and the reports of the 


then probably be precluded from stating his rea- 
sons in favor of that measure, he wouid embrace 
the present opportunity. 

The Navy Department were of opinion that as 
many as twenty-six would be desirable, though 
Mr. H. would not say that he deemed that num- 
ber indispensably necessary. The committee had 
not proposed more than half that number. 'Fhey 
desired the present number to be augmented by the 
addition of thirteen. He believed that that num- 
ber was needed by the proper condition of the ser- 
vice and the number of men employed. Mr. TY. 
should move an amendment at the proper time 
making that increase, 

Mr. S$. ADAMS expressed his cordial appro- 


i bation of the amendment proposed by the gentle- 
| man from Connecticut, [Mr. Rocxwerr,] and he 
| would state a few facts in addition to those which 
I| had been already quoted in its support, and which 


The sailor who received 


efit for himself or his family. Buy what he would, 
he could lay out the money for nothing that would 
not be preferable to intoxicating spirit, 


1847. 


THE CONGRESSIONA 


Mr, A. thought it high time this Government | 
ceased to be the wholesale distributor of bodily 
and mental poison to those who served. it in the 
most exposed situations. He called it a poison, | 
for though it operated slowly as such to the physi- 
cal system of men, its operation was fearfully swift 
on all their moral qualities and habits. Conten- 
tion, strife, sickness, disobedience, loss of reputa- | 
tion and loss of life, all followed in its train. Ought |! 
the Government to use its power to make drunk- | 
ards of those who served it? The liquor it dis- | 
tributed added nothing to either health or strength, | 
and no man could pretend that it was necéssary | 
On the contrary, he believed it to be the source of || 
more evil than anything else in use among men. | 
| 
$ 


i 
F 
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When the gentleman from Connecticut said that 
one-half the crimes committed in the community | 
might be traced to the use of intoxicating drinks, | 
he did not go far enough; he might with equal i 
truth have stated it at nineteen-twentieths. He | 
believed that at least that proportion of all the || 
murders and all the assaults and batteries com- 
mitted had this origin. 

He knew that statements of this kind often ex- | 
cited a strange levity in some minds: but children 
would laugh and sport on the brink of the most 
fearful precipice; and men used the most deadly 
weapons with a carelessness and security which | 
often led to their destruction. To the considera- i 


L 
f 
| 
tion of a reflecting man it presented very serious II 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 
H 
i 


| 


results, and he felt it to be the duty of Congress to : 
protect our seamen from so great a danger. Some | 
gentlemen said that the sailors would have it: iti! 
might be so; but if it must be so, let it at least be 
the voluntary act of the sailor himself; let not the | 
Government hold out the temptation and put it to H 
their lips. | 

Mr. A. here left the subject of the spirit ration, | 
and went into a general discussion of the war and | 
defence of the Administration. When he hag 
concluded— 

The committee rose, and the chairman reported 
progress. 

Mr. WENTWORTH, on leave given, reported 
a bill from the Committee on Commerce, autho- 
rizing the erection of light-houseg; which was read 
twice, and committed. 

Mr. HOPKINS offered a resolution in the usual 
form, providing that all debate on the naval appro- 
priation bill should terminate to-morrow, at one 
o’clock. 

And, pending this resolution, the Efouse ad- 


journed. 


IN SENATE. 
Tuusrpay, January 28, 1847. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate 
a communication from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, enclosing a letter from the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office, explaining the reasons for | 
his delay in replying to the resolution of the Senate 
calling for a statement of the public lands now in 
market; which was laid on the table. 

On motion of Mr. SPEIGHT the communica- | 
tion was ordered to be printed. 


MEMORIALS AND PETITIONS. 


Mr. WOODBRIDGE presented a joint resolu- | 
tion of the Legislature of Michigan, instructing | 
their Senators and requesting their Representatives |! 
to use their exertions to obtain the assent of Con- 
gress to the sale of the salt springs in that State, 
in such manner as the Legislature thereof may 
direct; which was read, referred to the Committee | 
on Public Lands, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. UPHAM presented resolutions of the Legis- 
lature of Vermont, in favor of a speedy termination 
of the war with Mexico, and the settlement of all 
matters in controversy between the United States 
and that republic by arbitration or negotiation, and 
against the admission of any new State into the 
Union whose constitution tolerates slavery; which 
were laid on the table and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CAMERON presented a memorial of D. | 
V. Quenaudon, proposing to establish a colony in} 
the Territory of Oregon, and to organize the col- 
onists into a regiment of cavalry to serve during | 
the war without pay, on condition that arms and | 
provisions be provided by the United States; which 
were referred to the Committee on Territores and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CILLEY presented a petition of citizens | 
of New Hampshire, praying the establishment of! 


L GLOBE. 


a mail route from Deerfield to New Market in 
that State; which was referred to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Mr. BRIGHT presented a communication from 
James Maher, the public gardener, relative to the 
amount of money necessary io keep the public 
grounds in order; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Buildings. 

Mr. DIX presented a petition of a convention 
of farmers, gardeners, and silk cultuyists, held in 
New York, praying the establishment of a Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; which was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE presented a petition of 
Thomas Palmer and Oliver Hyde, concerning the 


construction of a military road from Green Bay to | 


Fort Wilkins; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. ASHLEY presented a petition of citizens 
of Arkansas county, Arkansas, praying the estab- 
lishment of a mail route from Arkansas west, on 


the route to Little Rock; which was referred to | 


the Committee on Roads and Canals. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTERS. 


Mr. CHALMERS, from the Committee on 
Commerce, reported a bill to provide for the erec- 
tion of acustom-house in the city of Savannah; 
which was read a first time. ` 


My, FAIRFIELD, from the Committee on Na- |i 


val Affairs, reported a bill providing for the build- 
ingand equipment of four naval steam ships; which 
was read a first time. i 


On motion of Mr. PEARCE, the Committee on 
the Library were discharged from the further con- 
sideration of the memorial of Robert Owen, and it 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD, from the Committee on Na- 
val Affairs, reported without amendment the fol- 
lowing bills from the House of Representatives: 

An act for the relief of William T. Walthall; 

An act for the relief of James H. Conley; 

An act for the relief of Thomas N. Newell; 

An act for the relief of Henry La Reintree; 

An act for the relief of Susan Brum; 

An act for the relief of the 
of Thomas Shields, deceased; 
An act for the relief of Elizabeth Adams; and 

Joint resolution for the settlement of the accounts 
of Purser G. R. Barry. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr. NILES submitted the following resolution; 
which lies over for consideration: 

Resolved, That to meet the expenses of the exist- 
ing war with Mexico, to sustain the public credit, 
and give efficiency to the operations of the treasu- 
ry, demand an addition to the revenue which may 
reasonably be expected from the existing laws o 
from five to ten millions of dollars per annum. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the Senate such 
additional revenue may be raised from imposts, by 
increasing the rates of duties on importations now 
subject to duty, and a moderate duty upon all ora 
part of the free list; that such additional duties, if 


| judiciously imposed, will not be seriously burden- 
‘some to any portion of the people, but would be |; 


cheerfully borne by them in a time of war; that in 
the judgment of the Senate it is highly necessary 
that such additional revenue be raised during the 


continuance of the war, and that the same be j 
| pledged for the interest and the redemption of the 
} principal of the loans which have been, or may he, | 


authorized for the prosecution of the war in which 
the country is engaged, 


Mr. BENTON submitted the following resolu- | 


tion, which lies over for consideration: 
Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be 
directed to contract with Myr. Charles Preuss for 


| constructing a topographical map of the great cen- 
tral section of the Rocky Mountains, with the Jat- !i 
eral and rib mountains on each side, down to the | 


edge of the Great Plains on the east, and to Great 
Salt Lake on the west, and showing the head waters 
of all the great rivers rising in that section of the 


Rocky Mountains, and flowing tothe Pacific Ocean | 
and to the Mississippi; to be compiled from the į 


field notes, journals, and’ sketches of Lieutenant 


Colonel Frémont, and his assistant, Charles Preuss; | 
the said map, besides the topography of the coun- |; 


try, to show the results of the astronomical, baro- 
metrical, meteorological, botanical, geological, and 
other scientific observations of Lieuienant Colonel 
Frémont, so as to exhibit the latitude and longitude 


legal representatives | 


| of remarkable places, the elevation of the country, 
| the temperature of the air, and state of the weather; 
| also characteristic trees, plants, flowers, and-grass- 
ies; characteristic minerals, fossils, earths, and 
| rocks; with remarks to show the woodland and 
ji prairies, Indian tribes, game, &c.; with additions 
which the present expedition of Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Frémont may contribute to the work... Also; 
a map of Oregon and California in the same style; 
|| from the materials of the same explorer, and other 
authentic sources. 


Mr. HUNTINGTON submitted the following 
resolution, which was considered and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Financé be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of rê- 
voking or modifying the power of the Secretary 
of the Treasury to authorize the issuing of certifi- 
cates of the deposite of goods in the public stores 
to the owners or importers thereof. : is 
| The joint resolution from the House authorizing 
and requesting the President of the United States 


i to cause suitable gold and silver medals to be pre- 
pared and presented to the officers and men belong- 
k Ing or attached to the French, British, and Spanish, 
ships of war in the harbor of Vera Cruz, who so 
allantly, and at the imminent peril of their lives, 
aided in rescuing from a watery grave many of the 
n Officers and crew of the United States brig Somers, 
| was read twice, and referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 


INCREASED PAY, ETC., TO SOLDIERS. 


The bill from the House to increase the pay of 
the non-commissioned officers, musicians, and pri- 
vates, of the Army of the United States, and the 
militia and volunteers in the service of the same, 
and allowing them bounty land in certain cases, 
was read twice, and referred to the Committee on 
: Military Affairs. 

SURVEYOR GENERAL OF OREGON. 


The bill to create the office of Surveyor General 
of the Territory of Oregon was taken up for con- 
sideration. ? 

The question being on its passage— 

Mr. PEARCE briefly stated the reasons which 
i would induce him to vote against the bill, He 
| stated that, on looking through the bill, he per- 
', ceived that it involved some novelties and incon- 
 gruities, which led him to believe that it had been 
drawn up without the deliberation due to the sub- 
ject. It conferred on a surveyor general powers, 
' and assigned to him duties within a Territory over 
| which no government had as yet been organized. 
It directed him to run a specified base line, and 
make certain surveys before we own a single foot 
of land in the Territory. It was the practice of 
our Government, before ordering surveys to be 
made, to extinguish the Indian title by purchase. 
And although the Indians in Oregon were unset- 
tled in their habits, and had no fixed dwellings, it 
| was not to be inferred that they had abandoned 
ith eir rights in the soil, and that all the lands there 
were waste. The land ought to be obtained by 
‘treaty, and just compensation made before we enter 
j on its possession. The Indians have a possessory 
right, second only toa civil right, which must, 
‘according to our policy in all similar cases, be 
|| transferred by treaty. {tis true we have been in 
‘the practice of enforcing treaties, but still some 
treaty must be made preliminary to our surveys, 
: This bill authorizes us to survey the whole coun- 
try between the Cascade Mountains and the Co- 
ilumbia river, as if we intended to make it the 
; home of white men to the expulsion of the Indians. 
There was no report accompanying the bill to ex- 
i plain the reason of this procedure, Heretofore, 
whenever we have attempted to run lines before 
‘the Indian title has been extinguished, hostile feel- 
ings have been created. And if we do so in this 
case, we must expect to, come in conflict with the 
feelings of the Indians. : 
' The fourth section, however, goes further than, 
i| merely to. authorize a survey of the lands; it also 
| makes donations to settlers. He knew but of only 
one precedent for this, since the establishment. of 
the Government. We had never made donation 
of lands but in one instance, and that was in 1838, 
‘when lands were granted in Florida to military 
|, occupants, and this was flagrante bello, and the set- 
|i tlers were required to render military services, fox 
|, the donation. , 

ii He believed the bill proposed to give away about 
|i five millions of acres of the lands, in the territory; 
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and if the donations are made, it will be necessary 
to extinguish the Indian titles, and pay a just and 
satisfactory value for the lands. 

He had also some objection to the salary clause. 
For the surveyor-general, clerk-hire, &c., there 
was an appropriation of $8,700. In Ohio, only 
$6,300 was allowed. ; 

It was certainly improper to make provision for 
these matters in relation to a Territory, before any 
territorial government exists. 

He moved to recommit the bill to the Committee 
on Public Lands. 

Mr. BREESE remarked that all the objections 
which the gentleman had raised to this bill were 
duly considered by the committee. As to the title 
of the Indians, they were nomadic tribes; and, so | 
far as the committee could ascertain, claimed no 
title at all to the land. As to the reference of the 
gentleman to the grants made to the settlers in 
Florida, he believed there was the same reason for 
giving lands to settlers in Oregon as in Florida. 
That donation, then, afforded a fair precedent. : 
But there were other precedents. Similar grants || in Switzerland before Napoleon was born in Cor- 
had been made io settlers on EHinois lands, the |: sica: 
effect of which had been to bring large sums of }) «ge, 165. Instead of the custom of pillaging the open 
money into the treasury. As to the danger of untry and delenceless places, another mode has been sub- 
giving away all the public lands in Oregon, there | itated, which is at onec more humane, and more advan- 
Was no such dangers there was a vast domain theres || MagOU to the bortize rant soveretene -T tean tn af contei. 
and it was the intention of the committee to be |: the enemy's country contribute to the sapport of his army. 
liberal to those persons who were disposed to settle || and towards defraying all the charges of the war. 
on it and improve it. It was thought good policy |) obtains a part of what is due to him znd ihe enemys : 
same years since, to build upa power there able and ee sone E tA Ae ae elec nea as We ea. 
willing to maintain our rights to it, then contested |! Bata general who wishes to enjoy an unsnilied reputation, 
by the most powerful nation in the world. ‘The |) must be moderate in his demand of contributions, and pro- 
bill which passed the Senate five years ago, called |! partion them to the abilities of those on whom they are im- 
“ Linn’s Bill,” indicated this policy, and this is not or orwetty and inhtemamnity: although there isnot s0 Foal ail 
much more Jiberal than that was. Many of the set- |! appearance of ferocity in it as in ravage and destruction, it 
tlers went to Oregon upon the inducements held out i displays a greater degree of avarice or greediness. 
in that hill. They have encountered the greatest i of bhunanity and moderation cannot be too often quoted. 
hardships emigrants ever endured in their strugele, |) A ron rommendalile She cecuited during thore longi A 

éi is USS ii whieh France earried ou in the reign of Louis XIV. The 

not to demolish, but to build up, an empire, and |) sovereigns, seeing it was their mntuat interest as well as duty 
should be liberally rewarded. 1f it was important apiet veii rivage, made ita Practice, en ilie cole 

my -i t } M i ost as. LO enter f wes oe C x £ Y. SAG} rl- 
to secure that territory aud to populate I, it is |, o hmtliven 10 emr Into tenes E toging te cont 
just to make grants to those who have been fore- ý : 
most in the werk—who have led the way to its 
future development as a powerful State. ‘Ihe emi- 
grants expect these grants; they have memorial- 
ized Congress on the subject, and look to our action 
now to relieve all their apprehensions. ‘The ob- 
jection to the salary of the surveyor-general was a 
simple matter of opinion, The surveyor-veneral 
must be a competent person; his task was difficult 
and laborious, and he ought to be well paid. Butthe 
chief question presented by this bill was, whether | 
they were disposed to be liberal to those for whose | 
benefit it was intended. He thought they ought 
to be Hberal to such men. He hoped, therefore, 
that the bill would not be recommitted; if it should 
be, the session was so far advanced that it would 
notbe likely to be brought before them again, and 
the measure would be a total failure. Preémption | 
rights will not satisfy these settlers, They would | 
consider it no boon, if they were called on to pay 
anything for these lands to the Government, They 
did not expect todo so. By going there they far- 
thered the views of the Government, and they 
ought to receive the grants proposed, 
Mr. BENTON and Mr. PHELPS rose together 
and called for the special order. 


meaning pillage and plunder, even to the-plunder 
of churches, and referred the barbarous practice 


to Bonaparte. He (Mr. B.) had not supposed, 
when he used that word, that there would be any 
necessity to define it. The remarks of the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Dayron] had shown him 
his mistake, at least so far as that Senator was 
concerned; and, not willing that that Senator’s 
definition of yesterday should go forth without a 
correction, he (Mr. B.) would now take leave to 
read an authority to show that “ contribution,” in 
a military sense, no more than in any other sense, 
: did not signify pillage or plunder, but exactly the 


and more refined nations; and that it was well 
known to the practice 6f great nations, and was 
sanctioned as a part of the law of nations long be- 
: fore the Great Emperor was born. Mr. B. would 


of nations in war—-and would say that Vattel died 


the parties sent to levy them were to behave. In these trea- 
ties, it was expressed that no body of men under a certain 
number should advance into the enemys country beyond 
the limits agreed on, under the penalty of being treated as 
freebooters. By such steps they prevented a multitude of 
disorders and cnormities, which entail ruin on the people, 
and generally without the least advantage to the belligerant. 
soverei Whence comes it that so noble an example is 
n rsally ineitated P? 


Having read this paragraph, Mr. B. said he felt 


t 


which was so obnoxious in the opinion of the 
Senator from New Jersev; and also had cleared 


of blame, f a great amelioration in the conduct of 
war was to beso understood.) So much for Vat 
i tel; but there was other authority to vindicate, 
both the word and the Great Emperor, from th 
animadversion of the Senator from New Jersey 
he spoke of Johnson and Shakspeare. In John- 
son’s Dictionary, edition of 1755, 1s this definition 


a poetical illustration of its meaning: 


i anny lying in a country.” 

sePhe people *twixt Philippi and this ground, 
Do stand butin a forced affection; 

For they have grudged us contributions 2” 
So much for Johnson and Shakspeare. 
former show 
į sense, signifies “ payment’ for the support of an 
|i army lying in a country, &c., and Johnson is 
most critically correct in his definition, Contri- 
|i butions are patd—not taken! 
; mand of the army, or the detachment, makes a 
|, written requisition on the civil authorities of the 
town, city, or district, on which the contribution 
levied. The authorities collect it from the in- 
habitants, be it provisions, clothing, or money: 
the proper staff officers receive it, apply it, and 
acçgunt for it exactly in the same manner as if it 
had been received from the stores of his own army. 
| The whole is a responsible transaction, from the 
| officer who orders the contribution to the officers 
| who receive it and apply it; and the whole are 
| answerable for the moderation and fairness of the 
contribution—their conguct to their own govern- 
ment at home, and the opinion of the civilized 
world. This finished what f had to say on the 
meaning of the word contribution, and in vindica- 
tion of the memory of the Great Emperor. On 


THE MILITARY BILL. 


TheSenate then resumed the consideration, asin | 
committee of the whole, of the bill from the House 
of Representatives to raise for a limited time an 
additional military force, and for other purposes, 

The amendment pending was the 
heretofore submitted by Mr. Arenson: 

fee X f 

Strike out the first five sections and insert: 

“That the President of the United S 
hereby, authorized to aceept the 
of volunteers, to serve during t 
war with Mexico, unless sooner discharged, who shall bé 
raiscd, organized, commissioned, and paid in the same anan- 
ner, and under the same regulations, as are prescribed in the 
act providing for the raising of fifty thousand volunteers 
approved the J3th May, 1846. i 


The 


ieee 
following, 


tates be, and 
t rvices of ten regings 
ne continuance of the pres 


ed 


Mexico; and used it as a commendable mode of |! 


supporting our army in that country, The Sena. || 
tor from New Jersey, who sits over the w 
Dayron,] in some remark 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


contrary! and was, in fact, the substitate of bar- į 
barian ravages, and was the invention of civilized |. 


read from Vattel—from the chapter on the rights | 


Instances | 


tent of hostile territory in which each might demand con- : 
tributions, the amount of them, and the manner in which | 


that he had made clear the meaning of the word |; 


i the memory of the Great Emperor from all shadow |: 


of the word, under its third signification, and also <; 


E Contriiution—That which is paid for the support of an | 


s that contribution, in its military | 


The officer in com- | 


| the other word—to which exception was taken— 
[that ‘duties’? might be collected in the enemy’s 
seaports to support the army, I have but a word 
to say. Itis the practice of all the civilized nations 
of the world; and is the mildest, the easiest, and 
most responsible mode of getting support from the 
enemy—a mode sanctioned by the law of nations, 
and most desirable to both parties. All nations 
practise it even in the case of the smallest port they 
get possession of; and on this principle the British 
opened a custom-house in Castine, in Maine, during 
their occupation of that port during the late war; 
‘hand qgestions arising under transactions in that 
port, under British authority, came up to our Su- 
preme Court, and received the same consideration 
as if they had arisen under’an act of Congress, 
The laws of nations sanctioned what was done, 
“and bound the court just as fully as our statutes 
bound them when the port was in our own posses- 
sion, 
Mr. DAYTON hoped he should be indulged in 
a single remark. He certainly did not mean to 
_ indicate, in the remarks which he made yesterday, 
that there could be any objection to this country’s 
availing itself of the public customs duties. That 
was public property, and when they invaded a for- 
i cign country, although they might not seize upon 
private property, they might upon all public prop- 
‘erty. Therefore, there could be ro objection to 
|| the practice referred to—none to the collection of 
i duties on imports. He did, however, express sur- 
| prise that a system of “contribution” had been 
suggested by the Chief Magistrate of the nation, 
i for the reason that such a practice was entirely be- 
hind the age, and belonged purely to an age which 
‘had gone by. The gentleman had read from Vat- 
i tel to show that Vattel died before Napolean lived ! 
i They were all thankful for the information. [A 
‘laugh.] He went back further. He showed that 
“contributions”? were levied as far back as the 
‘feign of Queen Elizabeth, and found the same sys- 
item pursued, Te (Mr. D.) knew that. The 
gentleman might go still further back. If he would 
look at his history, he would find the further he 
went back the more frequently and extensively 
were those contributions levied; he would find 
downright rapine—plunder. The Senator from 
Missouri said that these contributions went into 
the hands of the quartermaster, and he bad to ac- 
count for them as they came. But suppose they 
did not come. It then becomes a contribution 
; levied at the point of the sword. The language 
is—“ Give, or we taket? When this course is 
pursued by our combatants—when they refuse to 
give—we follow out the old rule, and come back 
to a system of plunder, which ought to be swept 
from the whole civilized world. 

Mr. JARNAGIN resumed his remarks. He 
had said yesterday that if a strong military foree 
was necessary atall for the prosecution of the war, 
it was necessary now. It was the duty of the 
President, after the passage of the act of May Jast, 
to. assure Congress what amount of money and of 
men he required to bring the war to a speedy and 
honorable termination. Fie repeated what had 
l been said by the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. 
i Arcitson,]| that all which the President had asked 
ji was promptly given by Congress. And for what 
purpose? ‘To bring the war to a speedy and suc- 
i. cessful termination. And although twenty thou- 
i; sand of the volunteer force, authorized by the act 
of May last, had not been called into the field—and 
we are told that three hundred thousand volunteers 
have offered their services—we are now asked to 
augment our regular army by the addition of ten 
regiments. If this addition is wanted at all, it is 
F wanted at the present moment. It appeared to 
| him inexplicable that the President should have 
| 


| 
1 
l 
| 
| 


| reguired this increase of the regular army, when so 
| large a volunteer force, disciplined and ready for 
service, are only waiting to be accepted. Can 
regulars alone bring the war to a speedy termina- 
tion? 

Was it expected that regulars could be raised 
more speedily than volunteers? The only argu- 
ment he had heard in defence of the original bill 
was, that the President demanded this increase of 
| regulars, that we were bound to comply with his 
| demand, and throw on him the entire responsibil- 
ity of conducting the war to a speedy issue. He 
| could not consent to surrender his judgment to the 
ii Executive. Was it the judgment of the Senate 
|| that these regular troops could be promptly raised? 
J] He put the question directly, and would be glad of 


L GLOBE. 
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No one 
here will pretend to say that they are not, Expe- | 
rience would negative any such assertion. It is 
matter of congratulation that we see so many pa- 
triotic citizens, so brave and so devoted to their 
country, ready to take up arms. ‘Will gentlemen 
pretend to say that the President was mistaken 
when he originally proposed a volunteer force? 
If so, from what new quarter had light come in 
upon them? It was, perhaps, not so much a 
change in the character of the troops which was 
now desired, as in ‘the officers who command. He 
would not charge the Administration with a design 
to prolong the war; but if it was their object to 
make no further offensive movements, but merely 
to hold on to the territory already obtained until a 
treaty could be made on the uti possidetis principle, | 
why then the regular force might be sufficient for 
the purpose. | 

When the war commenced, there was no requi- | 

- sition for ten additional regiments of regulars. | 
We were only asked to fill up the companies to 
the war complement, and to take volunteers, Now, | 
it seems, we cannot any Jonger trust our fellow- 
citizens. He had before said that he was unwil- 
ling to vote for any increase of the regular army. 


He would now say that nothing but stern neces- | 
o Under a | 
conviction of its necessity, he had voted for some 


sity would make him give such a vote. 


additions to the regular force; and when stern ne- 
cessity required him to vote more men, he would 
be disposed to vote for those which would make 
the best troops, When the President came here 
with a new requisitien, he would not shut his eyes, 
and blindly give what was asked. He would 
inquire whether the standing army should be in- 
ereased, or whether we should call out our fellow- 
citizens, He was content to rely on the latter— 
perfectly content. ‘There was Jess danger in in- | 
creasing the volunteer force, than in increasing the 
regular army. It could not have escaped the ob- 
servation of Senators, that the danger was not so | 
much in the number of men as in their character. 
He did not know that any of our generals had 


sent for troops to be raised by the slow process of | 


inlistment. He had not heard that any of them had 
said that they wanted no more volunteers; that 
they were satisfied with as many of that descrip- 
tion of force as they now had. He believed that 
no general had asked for more regular troops. If 
any gentleman will say that the volunteers are in- 
capable of bringing the war to a speedy conclu- 
sion, let him show this to be the fact, and I will go 


with him for an increase of regulars. No man will | 


attempt to say so. È 
it had been said that the volunteers werc a more 
expensive force. However this may be, he was 


sure of one thing: they were less dangerous. The | 
volunteer has his domestic ties, his wife and child | 
at home, and he expects to return to them, after he | 


has fulfilled his duty to the country. There was 


less danger to be apprehended from his return, | 


than from the disbanding of men who may have 
sought the regular army as a place of refuge; men, 


perhaps, against whom the finger of scorn may | 


have been pointed, The battle of New Orleans, 


the victories in the Creek nation, were not achieved | 


by regular troops, but by volunteers. 


As to expense, the volunteers might, for a short | 


time, cost the Government more than the regulars; 
but when you take into consideration the expense 
of the slow process of recruiting, drumming from 
town to town, the delays, the tavern expenses, 
sickness, and other contingencies, the regulars will 
be found as expensive as the volunteers. There 
would be great difficulty in raising this additional 
force of regulars. He was sure that his State 
could not furnish a single regiment. He would 
not like to go home to his own State and tel] his 
fcllow-citizens that we had made the grand dis- 
covery that they were not to be trusted, 

As to the bounty lands, he would tell gentlemen 
who were so sensitive about them, that they might 
have the volunteers without any such an induce- 


ment. If we are to take regulars, we must give the | 


bounty lands to get them, We are therefore com- 
pelled to ingraft on this bill a provision giving 
away millions of acres of the public lands to induce 
regulars to inlist, 


| There was attached to that service, in the minds of | 


Mr. ALLEN asked if he had understood the 
Senator to say that none of the commanding gen- 
erals had asked for regular soldiers, or that no 
more volunteers would be sent out? 

Mr. JARNAGIN said he understood that none |! 
of our generals had called for ten additional regi- 
ments of regulars. He knew, also, that death had 
frittered down some of our -regiments to three or 
four hundred men. If the Senator from Ohio had 
any information as to the additional troops requir- 
ed, he would thank that Senator for it. 

Mr. ALLEN hoped no such construction would | 
be put on his silence. He was not informed as to 
what information had reached the War Depart- į 
ment. . The Senator might obtain it by the usual | 
process ofa call on the Department. 

Mr. JARNAGIN said he had another reason for 
the preference of a volunteer forée. The regular || 
regiments could not, in any event, be in the field |} 
so promptly as the necessities of the service re- 
quired. They could not be in time to take the 
place of the volunteers whose term of service would 
have expired about the month of June. The 
troops to be called out must be on the march in | 
April. None of the regulars could be expected to 
go out before June, 

Mr. J. then went on to remark on the delay and f 
uncertainty which attended the inlistment of oops 
in the ordinary mode, and the impossibility of get- 
ting any recruits in those States where there was 
the strongest desire for volunteering; and concluded 
with stating that he shouid support the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. BUTLER desired to say a few words, be- 
fore the vote was taken, in explanation of the vote 
he should give. Volunteers, it could not be de- 
nied, were a valuable body of men; they had fought 
gallantly, and he was not disposed to lessen their 
merit—far from.it. But he must give his vote on f 
this occasion under the obligation of good faith. ! 
The President was the commander-in-chief of the | 
army of the United States, and had the right to | 
make the appointments of officers; and he ought | 
to have no reason to suppose that in the discharge || 
of a high and responsible duty the President would `! 
be guilty of any partiality. He thought it was a : 
misfortune that volunteers had ever been called 
out; and he thought if they were continued to be 
called out, they would soon have no regulars. He 
admitted volunteers were more easily called out. | 


the people, more of honorable distinction. There | 
was something associated with the very name which | 
made it attractive. But he wanted an army that |j 
may be commanded by any officers that might be 
put over them. He had scarcely heard an officer 
of-any distinction, except perhaps the Senator 
from Texas, who did not admit that the regular | 
service was better than that carried on by volun: ; 
teers. | 

The war was commenced, and he admitted that |! 
he believed the President was involved in the war || 
without design. He believed the President was as |! 
much astonished as the country was to find that we 
were involved ina war. He had no idea of im- 
puting to the President design in the commence- 
mentofthe war. The President might have done | 
it, but he (Mr. B.) should not undertake to pro- 
nounce judgment on him now. Being, then, ina 
war, volunteers were called for, probably under the 
supposition that the war would be of short dura- 
tion, and that an overwhelming force might have 
some effect on the councils of Mexico. How far 
there was such a design he would not undertake | 
to say. But he would undertake to say that vol- 
unteer troops were not as efficient—not sò subject 
to discipline—as those who enter the service with ' 
the understanding that they are to yield uncondi- ;! 
tional obedience. He believed men could be found | 
to go to the battle-fields without other reward than 
the approbation of the country, as the knights of ii 
old went to the tournaments for the glory which |; 
they obtained there. But he should: be very sorry 
to see this Government sending youth to the battle- | 
field who were prompted by feelings of undiscip- ;i 
lined valor. The young men who volunteer do it | 
because an appeal is made to their gallantry; and | 
he was not willing to appeal to their gallantry | 
when better sources could be found to fill up the |: 
ranks of the army. In South Carolina—and he | 


| 
| 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 


did not say whether the war was popular there : 
or not, though he. thought it was not popular—an 
appeal was made to the sense of honor of the 
young men, and he knew that many had gone! 


if 
i 
| 


i 
H 
| 


l tion better than himself. He 


| They were told th 


who were unfit to become soldiers. Even men’ of 
wealth have gone; they were the first to: volunteer,’ 
and he believed they would be sacrificed to: the: 
most honorable feelings ‘of an American citizen; - 

Gentlemen entertained apprehensions: that these. 
ten regiments could net be obtained; but he had'no 
such fears, especially since they had made an ad- 
dition of three dollars a month to the pay of the: 
men, and the President had given an intimation.that’ 
he would appoint officers the men might select, if 
they were properly qualified. There would he a. 
sufficient number of patriotic young men ready, to... 
inlist under officers who were capable of com- 
manding them. It was vain to suppose that-vol-: 
unteers could be brought into the same State of 
discipline as regular soldiers.. So long as the large 
body of volunteers were acting under a sense of 
honor, the evil would be less apparent; buthe knew, 
also, that officers of the volunteers had. forborne 
to exert their authority, from a fear that it-would 
be hazardous. Let a regular officer find it neces- 
sary to put dowu a mutiny among gallant young 
men of education, and attempt to subject them 
to an ignominious punishment, and he would not 
answer for the consequences to that officer who 
should make the attempt. If they were to have 
an army, it should be according to the Constitution 
of the United States, and the appointments should 
be made by the President on his responsibility as 
Chief Magistrate. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN wished the question might 
be put on the Senate bill. He believed they were 
acting on the House bill, That bill proposed to. 
raise one regiment of dragoons and nine regiments 
of infantry. Ee proposed to amend the first séc- 
tion by striking out the words ‘ nine regiments of 
infantry,” and inserting: 

& One regiment of voltigeurs, to be armed and equipped 
as such, and one regiment of foot riflemen, to be provided 
with a rocket and mountain-howitzer battery.” 

Mr. DIX. thought the amendment of the Mili- 
tary Committee authorized one or more regiments 


| of voltigeurs, and he called for its reading. 


The amendment having been read by the Secre- 
tary, . 
Mr. DIX continued. He understood that the 
voltigeurs would render more efficient service on 
account of the peculiar nature of their arms. The 
effect of the amendment would be to give three 


: additional regiments to the military establishment, 


and he hoped it would be adopted, because it would ; 
afford them a description of troops not now in the 
service. ` ; nae 

Mr. ALLEN alluded to the amendment which 
he had submitted anterior to the debate upon this 
subject. That amendment had not been acted 
upon, and at the proper time he should insist upon 
avote upon that amendment. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN desired to say but one 
word more. If his amendment should be adopted, 
it would still be competent for any gentleman to 
move to add the ten regiments of volunteers, if 
they chose. : 

Mr. ALLEN did not consider the gentleman’s 
proposition as interfering with his own. R 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Notatall. Notatall,sir. 

Mr. ATCHISON said that the evil which he 
had anticipated from an increase of the regular 
army, was in part done away with by the amend- 
ment which had been proposed by the gentleman 
from Kentucky. The addition of these three regi- 
ments would make their standing army about twen- 
ty thousand, which would not be a very great 
increase. 

Mr. BERRIEN desired that the Senate should 
fully understand the description of force to be raised 


| before voting. 


Mr. BENTON thought the gentleman from 
Georgia ought to know how to answer that ques- 
i x resumed he had 
read Cesar’s Commentaries. Those voltigeurs 
were used by the Roman general. The idea was, 


|i that they were men who followed the horse, and 


jumped up behind and seized the mane of the horse 
while he was at a gallop. They were called volti- 
geurs because they jumped—that was all. Sinewy 
bellows! they simply jumped. [Laughter.] 
Mr. BERRIEN was happy to afford the chair- 
man of the Military Committee an opportunity to 
make this display of his erudition, but the question 
was just as indistinct in his own mind as before: 
at the voltigeur were used by the. 
Roman general. He apprehended the gentleman 
would uot find the word voltigeur in use then. 
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Mr. PHELPS, Mr. CRITTENDEN, Mr. 
BENTON, and Mr. ARCHER, briefly explained 
the provisions of the amendment and the meaning 
of the term therein used. 

The question was then put upon agreeing to the 
amendment of Mr. CRITTENDEN; and the yeas and 
nays being taken, resulted as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Atchison, Badger, Berrien, Cil- | 


ley, Jolin M. Clayton, Corwin, Crittenden, Davis, Dayton, 
Evans, Greene, Hannegan, Huntington, Jarnagin, Jonson 
of Louisiana, Miller, Morehead, Pearce, Siimmons, Upham, 
and Woodbridge—22. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, 
Breese, Bright, Calhoun, Cameron, Cass, Chalmers, Thos. 
Clayton, Colquitt, Dix, Fairfield, Houston, Lewis, Man- 
guin, Masou, Niles, Phelps, Sevier, Speight, Sturgeon, 

Furaey, Westcott, and Yulee—27. 


So the amendment was not agreed to. 


The question then recurring on the amendment 
of the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Arcuison,] 
the yeas and nays were ordered and taken, with 
the following result: 

VEAS—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Berrien, Cilley, John 
M. Clayton, Corwin, Crittenden, Davis, Dayton, Greene 
Hannegan, Houston, Huntington, Jarnagin, Miller, More 
head, Puarce, Siminons, Upham, and Woodbridge—20. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Ashley, Atherton, Bagby 
Benton, Breese, Bright, Butler, Calhoun, Cameron, Cass, 
Chahners, Thomas Clayton, Colquitt, Dix, Fairfield, Jobn- 
son of Lonisiana, Lewis, Mangum, Mason, Niles, Phelps, 
Rask, Sevier, Speight, Sturgeon, Turney, Westcott, and 
Yulee—30, 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 


Atherton, Bagby, Benton, į 


Mr. ALLEN then submitted his amendment, | 


which was as follows: 


Add the following section at the 

“g —. Be it further enucted, 
volunteer foree authorized by the 
1846, the President of the United Btate 
authorized to accept the services of ten thousand volunteers, 
to serve during the war, upon the same terms and conditions 
in every respect as provided in that act.” 


end of the bill: 


Mr. MANGUM desired to inquire whether that | 


amendment emanated from the Senator from Ohio, 
ov was called for by the Executive Department. 
He could not vote for it, inasmuch as no estimates 
of the expense had been prepared, no appropriation 
proposed to meet the expense, and as the Presi 
dent had not asked for this force, nor the Military 
Committee examined and approved the proposi- 
tion. 

Mr. ALLEN replied that it emanated solely 
from himself—that he was unaided and unadvised 
in preparing it. He desired, however, to have a 


That, in addition to the | 
act of the 13th of May, : 
s be, and hs is hereby | 


l had referred from his own l S l 
iito him with certificates of election, with recom- | 
udges and other respectable `! 


large body of volunteers raised, to be subject to | 


the orders of the President. The President had 
the whole control of the military force of the coun- 
try, and he would not forestall that power. Before 
the next session of Con 
which had already been accepted wou 
privilege of withdrawing if they saw fit. An ad- 
equate force, therefore, ought to be placed at the 
disposal of the President in case of such a contin- 
gency. He personally preferred volunteers; yet 
he was ready to support the measures of the Exe- 
entive on this point, because the President knew 
best. He believed the adoption of this proposition 
would do no harm. The President had power 
under the Constitution to call out the whole force 


i) Mr. BADGE ote for | 
gress all the volunteers || ment of the gentleman from Ohio, if it could be |! 


ld have the ` 


of the country ander the name of militia; this, ' 


then, would not add to the power of the President. . 


It would only be an exercise of his power in a par- 


ticular form—by volunteer organization instead of © 


State drafts for militia, They knew not what 


might occur before the next meeting of Congress, |; 


and he was therefore disposed to give the President ; 


power to call out this specics of force—a power 


which would only be exercised in case of neces- - 


sity. 

Mr. JARNAGIN was disposed to vote for the 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio. - 
dent was not disposed to call ther into the service, 
no harm would be done; but he would place these 


additional troops at the disposal of the President if |; 


they should be required. 

Mr, DAYTON said he should regret exceeding- 
ly to see this amendment adopted. o 
enoug 


bility of voting more than were asked for? The 
me h 3 : S: 
Executive had not asked for these additional troops, 


the Military Committee had not recommended || 
them; there were no estimates of the expense of ` 


them, nor any provision made by appropriations 
for their payment. He should, therefore, 
against the amendment, 

Mr. CAMERON said, since the discussion on 
this bill had commenced, several gentlemen from 


© held aseatin that body, 
Ifthe Presi- || 
i: ble instance that 
i of his life, ( 


Was it not: 
h that they had voted all the Executive asked | 
for? Why, then, should they take the responsi- |ì 


vote :; 


i 


| 


‘| mendations signed by j 
| 


i of proceeding here for the la 


of troops would be required, had gone home, and 


| with the muster roll of five compan 


i ready to inlist as soon as 
| They were amongst the best young men of the 


acter, and education. 
Mr. HUNTINGTON. 
Mr. CAMERON woul 


Who appointed them? 
d tell the Senator. An 
intimation had been given by the Government that 
the men would be permitted to select for themselves 
the officers that were to command them; and with 
that intimation, the town of Carlisle, with a popu- 
‘lation of three thousand five hundred, had raised 
two companies of one hundred men each. 
no doubt that within the next thirty days three 
regiments would be offered for service from the 
State of Pennsylvania, and in two months there 
would be five regiments tendered. “Fle would say 
further, that if the other States should refuse, 
Pennsylvania would furnish all the regiments re- 
uired. 
i” Mr. HUNTINGTON said he understood from 
' the Senator from Pennsylvania that five companies 
| were ready and willing to inlist, and to become 
a part of the regular army; and when he spoke 
| of the manner in which they were to be officered, 
| he understood that Senator to speak by authority, 
` and to say that the members of the companies were 
to choose their own officers. Now, he wished to 
inquire whether, if these companies were to be- 
/ come a part of the regular army, the President had 

stipulated that he would use no discretion in the 
| matter, but appoint those that the companies might 
select? 

Mr, CAMERON understood the course to he 


i 
| 
| 
i 
pi 
t 
j 
j 
i 


Madison in 1812. Companies were raised by per- 
| sons who became the officers of the companies with 
the understanding that they would be commission- 
ed if properly qualified. 


| citizens; and he apprehended in such cases the 
| President would appoint, unless the parties were 
į shown to be unworthy. 

Mr. JARNAGIN understood that the State of 
| Pennsylvania had a pledge that the men should be 
| allowed to select their own officers. Why should 
not the same pledge be given to other States? For 
i aught he knew, it had been given. 

2 would readily vote for the amend- 


shown that the force was desired by the President. 
But this was not so. Th 


ly on his own authority. Whi! 
the amendment if required by the 
; hoped the honorable gentleman would excuse him 
: for saying that he could not vote for the amend- 
| ment if offered simply on his own authority. 
hority 


Mr. DIX said that the President had aut 


| to call for the amount of force which was contem- |! 


plated by the bill, and more even. 

Mr. EEANNEGAN said that he did not wish to 
prolong the discussion upon this bill, but at the 
same time he would incidentally enter his protest 
i against the disposition w 
on the part of some gentlemen to precipitate their 
decision upon some questions, no matter what their 
importance might be, wi 
without debate. He had been one of the sufferers 
| under that course of proceeding ever since he had 


over the way were in power. 


ent,) was the manner in which 


: tory of this Governm r i 
as hurried to a vote in secret 


the Oregon treaty W 


out allowing time for debate. 
from several Senators.]} He was at liberty to 
speak of this matter, 
bad been removed. 

them without a moment’s warning, and their de- 
cision upon it was imperiously demanded without 


allowing time, he had almost said, for reading it | 


over. They had seen something like the same sort 
st few days,and against 
tered his solemn pro- 


! such preceeding he now en n 
ition of 


i test. He would vote against the propos 


his State, who had been here to inquire what kind | 


since their arrival there they had written to him į 
ies that were į 
the bill should be passed. ©: 


State, and the officers were men of standing, char- | 


He had |} 


pursued in this case was that pursued by President : 


in the case to which he | 
State, the rolls were sent : 


e gentleman had declared ; 
from his seat that he proposed theamendiment sole- | 
e he would vote for ; 
President, he |, 


hich he had seen evinced | 


thout investigation and : 


especially when his friends |; 
he most memora- |; 
had occurred to him in the course : 
and he trusted it would be the only | 
instance of the kind that would occur in the his- | 


session. That treaty was brought to a close with- | 
(** Order! order!” | 


for the injunction of secrecy | 
The treaty was thrust upon | 


| 


hi 


Ty 
i 
i 
i 


of peace. 
sion of a war. 
could be brought to bear, the exertions that would 
be used, to retain the establishment of the army, 
for the reasons which were given by his friend, 
the Senator from Missouri, yesterday: those rea- 
sons were, with him, conclusive. The decision of 
the Senate to-day, however, upon the proposition 
of the Senator from Missouri, and its decision the 
| other day on that of the Senator from Texas, had 
brought him to one conclusion, al any rate, in re- 
lation to this war. 

He should vote for no more volunteer forces; for 
he considered that the decision of the Senate in 
regard to this matter (though he trusted it would 
not stand as a precedent for the future) clearly in- 
| dicated that this war was to be conducted by reg- 
= ular troops only. The Senate, by its decision in 
; rejecting the proposition for volunteers, declared 
that that sort of force was considered to be utterly 
inadequate to the service required to be performed. 
He could not regard it in any other sense. The 
standing army, if it were full, would consist of 
seventeen regiments, and to these were now to be 
added ten more—making, in all, twenty-seven. He 
i; would ask any American if he had so little confi- 
|; dence in the patriotism an 


d courage of his fellow- 
| citizens as to believe that, with seventeen regiments 
| of regular soldiers, and the volunteer forces that 
were ready and anxious to enter the field, there 
|| would not be sufficient to meet all Mexico in arms? 
He would not say that a secret influence had been 
brought to bear upon that decision in support of 
: the proposition for the increase of the regular army, 
but he would repeat what he had already said, that 
secret and open influence would be brought to bear 
io retain these forces after the conclusion of the 
war, if there. was ever to be a conclusion, and he 
began almost to belicve there never would. He 
rose simply with a view of expressing only what 
He would not vote for the proposi- 
jl nor would he, after 
| the decision of the Senate to-day, vote for any 
|, more volunteer forces. He would vote for regulars, 
It 
| 


i| he now said. 
tion of the Senator from Ohio, 


however, as many as might be called for. 

Mr. COLQUITT said he could see nothing im- 
|| proper in the proposition submitted by the Senator 
i from Ohio, nor did he conceive any possible neces- 
| r a complaint against the Senate for having 
j| voted favorably upon the bill which had been 
' brought forward by the Military Committee, and 
which had already passed the House of Represent- 
atives. Some gentlemen had seemed to suppose 
that the proposition now submitted was improper, 
because the Administration had not asked for it. 
| That would come with a very good grace from 
| gentlemen who were disposed to withhold as much 
| as possible from the Administration, but it did nat 
- come with a very good grace from those who com- 
plained of a want of ability in the Administration 
to carry on their military operatious successfully 
on account of the feeble nature of the support 
‘granted. The Senator from Indiana said he would 
yote for no more volunteers, because the Senate 
! had, in compliance with the request of the Execu- 
i tive, granted ten regiments of regular soldiers. 
| Mr. C. could not concur in this view, for he could 

see no great difference between the two forces. 
| They were all to be new recruits, and all to be en- 
‘gaged during the continuance of the war. The 
one description of force was as good as the other. 
If it were the wish of Congress to call them reg- 
ulars, he saw no objection. 

Mr. ARCHER suggested that an appropriation 
of so large an amount of men and money as this 
: amendment proposed, ought to come from the Mil- 
itary Committee, who had had an opportunity to ad- 
ise with the President. It was a subject of much 
mportance, and ought not to be acted upon simply 
because an individual member had suggested it— 
not that he would willingly oppose the Senator 
from Ohio. He contended for the principle in- 
| volved. 
| Mr. BREESE said he had intended to make 
some remarks on this bill, to explain the vote he 
should give, but the Senator from South Carolina 
i had expressed his views in their gencral fenor, and 
therefore he should abstain. 

But there was one or two points on which he 


|; sity fo i 
| 
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should make a few remarks, lest he should be |! 
placed in a false position by the argument of the | 
Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Arcurson.] He: 
would, in the first place, say he did not yield to |} 
that Senator, or to any other, in his admiration of | 
the patriotism, heroic gallantry, and devotion to | 
country, exhibited by the volunteers, He thought | 
they were entitled to all praise. But as they had | 
not been attacked here, it was not necessary that he 
should defend them. | 

The law, as it now stands, authorized the Presi- 
dent to call out such volunteers as the exigencies | 
of the circumstances might require, not excecding ! 
fifty thousand. In addition to this, he has called | 
for these ten regiments. And the Senator from || 
Indiana, [Mr. Hanyeean,] who spoke a few mo- | 
ments ago, said by the vote of the Senate it would | 
be understood that the Government had abandoned !: 
all reliance on the volunteers as a proper defence il 
for the country. Now, he thought that the oppo- :! 
site of this was the proposition affirmed. For | 
defence, the country would rely on the militia and || 
volunteers; but this was a war of invasion, and to | 
be carried on in a foreign country. And for a war || 
of invasion, it is the opinion of all military men, | 
that volunteers were not the most proper force. ! 

But it had been said that it would be difficult to ` 
obtain these regiments. Now, his information led | 
him to other conclusions. He saw by a newspaper 
published in the city of New York, that there was | 
no difficulty in obtaining recruits with the money | 
bounty of twelve dollars now allowed; in addition | 
to which, it was proposed to increase the pay of || 
the soldiers, and likewise to give them bounty |! 
lands; and besides all this, the regular soldier had |} 
perquisites not allowed to the volunteer—their || 
clothing being furnished them at the expense of |; 
the Government. || 

There would then be no difficulty in raising the 
troops; but if there should, the President had still | 
the authority left to call for volunteers. He sup- 
posed the regular troops could not be inlisted to 
carry on the campaign during the present season; | 
but by the time they were required, they would be | 
in readiness, if the war is to be prosecuted. But | 
he had heard no Senator define the difference be~ į! 
tween the regular soldier and the volunteer. In |} 
cither case, the inlistment was voluntary, and in 
both cases, for the war. There was very little 
difference, then, but in name—both are voluntary j; 
engagements, 

It had been suggested by the Senator from Ten 
nessee, [Mr. Jama oi) that officering these regi- | 
ments of regulars would be an increase of the 
patronage of the President, which he would use 
for party purposes. But let them look at the or 
ganization of the last rifle regiment, of whose offi- 
cers one-third, if not one-half, were opposed to 
the President. He thought it was the duty of the 
President to know no party in officering a regi- | 
ment. He thought it was necessary that the head | 
of the army in the field should have the same views 
of policy as the President; but beyond that, party 
should not be known. , 

Yielding, then, as he had already said, to no one 
in respect for the volunteers, but believing the ex- 
igencies of the country required these troops as 
regulars, Mr. B. could not do less than vote as he 
did—against the amendment offered by the Senator | 
from Missouri, [Mr. Arcutson.] He, however, | 
had no objection to that of the Senator from Ohio, || 
{Mr. Aiven,] as that does not interfere with rais- || 
ing the ten regiments of regulars. 

Mr. MANGUM appealed to the Senate that this | 
debate should be brought to a speedy close. An | 


į 
i 
| 
j 
i 
Hy 
i 
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ardent desire for speedy action had been manifested |! 
by the official organ of the President. He believed |; 


that every mind was made up on the question; and | 
he hoped the vote would be immediately taken. |; 
He would, therefore, call for the yeas and nays on | 
the amendment of the gentleman from Obio. 

The yeas and nays being ordered, were then 
taken, and resulted—yeas 12, nays 36, as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Atherton, Breese, Bright, John M 
Clayton, Colquitt, Fairfield, Houston, Jarnagin, Rusk, Tur 
ney, and Westcott—l2. 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Ashley, Atchison, Badger, Bag- 
by, Benton, Berrien, Butler, Calhoun, Cameron, > Chal- 
mers, Cilley, Thomas Clayton, Crittenden, Davis, Dayton, |: 
Dix, Greene, Hannegan, Huntington, Johnson of Louisiana, || 
Lewis, Mangun, Mason, Morehead, Niles, Pearce, Phelps, ji 
Sevier, Simmons, Speight, Sturgeon, Upham, Woodbridge, |! 
and Yulee—36. 


| 
li 


debate; but felt bound to make one further effort 
to raise the proper description of force. He would 


i 
f 
i 
Mr. CRITTENDEN was sorry to prolong the i 
| 
il 
i 


es 


| ments during the recess of Congress. 


i panies had no right to elect their officers; but they 


again propose an amendment, to strike out the ten 
regiments provided for in the first section of the 
bill, and insert “ four regiments, to wit: one regi- 
‘ment of infantry, one of dragoons, one of volti- 
‘ geurs, to be armed and equipped as such, and one 
t of foot riflemen, to be provided with a rocket and | 
‘ mountain howitzer battery.” He was exceedingly 
reluctant to suffer any further augmentation of the 
regular army, and offered this amendment with the 
hope of reducing the number. But if this amend- 
ment should prevail, he should offer another amend- 
ment, to authorize the President, at his discretion, | 
to call out seven or eight regiments of volunteers. | 
On that amendment he called for the yeas and nays. 
They were ordered. ; 

Mr. JARNAGIN felt constrained to make an- 
other explanation. He would vote for the amend- | 
ment of the gentleman from Kentucky on condition |, 


i 


1 
1 
| 


ii Upham, Woodb 


Corwin, Crittenden, Davis, Dayton, Dix, Greene, Houston; ` 
Huntington, Jarnagin, Johnson of Louisiana, Mangiim, Mile 

| ler, Morehead, Niles, Pearce, Phelps, Sevier, Simmons, ' 

: ridge, and Yulee—s0. 

NAYS —Me Alien, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Bag: 
| hy, Benton, Bre , Bright, Cameron, Cass, Fairfield, Han~ 

| negan, Lewis, Mason, Rusk, Speight, Turney, aud West-, 
| cott—18. 

Mr. J. M. CLAYTON moved a further amend- 
ment to the bill by adding to the first section of the 
bill the following proviso: : 

t Provided, also, That no member of either House 
of Congress shall be appointed to any office under 
this act.” ; 

Mr. HANNEGAN moved to add to that pro~“ 


i viso, after the words “ no member of Congress,”’ 
i the words ‘* his brother and son. ® : 


Mr. CAMERON said he had “no brother or 
son” to be appointed to the office referred to; but 


i he thought it disreputable to themselves to. pass 


that he would add to it the ten regiments of volun- |; 

teers. 
The yeas and nays on the amendment of Mr. |: 

CRITTENDEN were then called, and were as fol- 

lows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Atchison, Badger, Berrien, Cil- 

ley, John M. Clayton, © Srittenden, Davis, Dayton, |; 


erwin, C 
Greene, Hannegan, Huntington, Jarnagin, Miller, Mor 
head, Pearee, Simmons, Upham, and Woodbridge—20. 

NAYS srs. Alien, Asliiey, Atherton, Bagby, Benton, | 
Breese, Bright, Butler, Catboun, Cameron, Cass, Chalmers, 
Thomas Clayton, Colquitt, Dix, Fai d, Houston, Jobn- 
son of Louisiana, Lewis, Mangun, Mason, Niles, Phelps, 
Rusk, Speight, Sturgeon, Turney, Westcott, and Yulec— 
30 


Mr. BADGER then moved to amend the bill 
by striking out the proviso conferring authority 
upon the President to appoint officers to the regi- 


Mr. HANNEGAN said he should oppose the 
amendment, because it would take away the power 
of the President to make the appointments during 
the recess. He could not suppose that one-fourth 
of this force could be raised in the five wecks that i! 
Congress had to continue. 
Mr. ALLEN said, suppose the President could | 
appoint. these officers, he could not appoint any 
from Arkansas, for the mail could scarcely go 
there and return in time, and consequently that |) 


; State would be excluded from the appointments, |) 


Mr. BADGER thought that strictly these com- |; 


had now heard that the President had had muster i: 


i rolls before him with the names of officers, which 
‘ihe had intimated his intention to appoint, and | 
| therefore it would be very easy to send in to the | 


Senate those nominations. He was not disposed |! 


| to surrender the power of this body over nomina- j 


tions. But the effect of this proviso, with the ex- |; 
planations they had had, would be to give to the |: 
companies the absolute right to appoint their offi- | 


i cers, while it appeared that it was vested in the | 
| President with the approval of the Senate. 


It was |) 
idle and absurd to provide that the nominations |; 
should be sent in at the next session, for before || 
that time the officers and men might be many hun- |; 
dred miles away. This was nota bill authorizing | 
the President to raise from one to ten regiments in | 
the recess in case of an emergency, where it would | 
inolve an absurdity to require nominations during |; 
the session. But when this bill shall have been į 


passed, these regiments are actually called into the |; 
service. i 

Mr. HUNTINGTON briefly advocated the mo- | 
tion. | 
Mr. CASS opposed it. There were very few | 


wecks of the session remaining, and in that time the | 
President would not be able to receive from difer- į 
ent parts of the country the necessary information | 
| 
| 


j 
j 


respecting the qualifications of the men that were 
candidates for the appointments. ° 
Mr. SEVIER said he should vote for the mo- |; 
tion of the Senator from North Carolina. His: 
reading of the Constitution was that the President 
had no right to fill an original office, which had | 
to come before the Senate for confirmation in the : 
recess. He could fill vacancies, but not make ori- i 
ginal appointments. True, the President had power i 
to appoint inferior officers, if given to him by | 
but they were such appointments as | 
would not require the approbation of the Senate. ; 
duty then of the President to | 
make his nominations. It was a matter which it . 
was not for the Senate now to consider. $ ! 
The question was then put and decided in the 
affirmative, by yeas and nays, as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Badger, Berricn, Butler, Cal- i 
houn, Chalmers, Cilley, Thomas Clayton, John M. Clayton, 


1 


h 


that provision. He hoped the amendment to th 


ji amendment would not be adopted: i 


OHNSON 


After a remark or two from Messrs. J 


|; of Louisiana, CASS, and MANGUM, the ques- 
; tion was put on agreeing to the amendment of Mr. 


HLANNEGAN, and, upon a division, it was not agreed 


i to—ayes 18, noes 2). 


The question then recurring upon the amend- 
ment of Mr. Crayon, it was decided in the nega- 
tive, by yeas and nays, as follows: 

YEAS—-Messrs. Archer, Badger, Berrien, Cilley, Jobn M. 
Clayton, Corwin, Davis, Dayton, Greene, Jamagin, Man- 
gin, Miller, Pearee, Phelps, Simmons, Upbam, and Wood- 
bridge—17, 

NAYS s. Alien, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Bag- 
| by, Beuton, Breese, Bright, Batter, Calioun, Cameron, 


; Cass, Chaliners, Dix, Fairtield, Hannegan, Houston, John- 
son of Louisiana, Mason, Niles, Rusk, Sevier, Speight, 


Sturgeon, Turney, and Yulee-—-26. 


Mr. HANNEGAN then submitted the following 
amendment: : 
© Spe. 9. And beit further enacted, That the President be 
and he is bereby authorized, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to appoint two additional surgeons, 
and twelve additional assistant surgeons in the regular arwy 
ibjeet to the provisions of an act en- 
n act to increase and regulate the pay of the surgeons 
stant surgeons of the army,’ approved June 30, 1834 5 
and that the officers whose appointments are authorized by 
this section, shall receive the pay and allowances of officers 
of the same grades respectively; and that the assimilated 
rank of the officers of the medical department of the army 
shall be arranged upon the same basis which at present de~ 
terimines the amount of their pay and emoluments: Pro- 
vided, That the medical officers shall not, in virtue of such 
rauk, be entitled to command in the line or other staff de- 

partments of the army.” 


Mr. H. said, under the act of 1842 there was a re- 
duction of the medical staff of two surgeons and ten” 
assistant surgeons. By the act of the last session 
the ranks of the army had been filled, and the num- 
ber of soldiers doubled, but no addition of a single 
surgeon or assistant surgeon had been made, and 
as a consequence General Taylor had been under 
the necessity of employing seventeen surgeons at 
an expense of $130 a month, which would exceed 
the pay of those surgeons proposed by this amend- 
ment, besides supplying the place of men, some 
of whom were unfit for the duty undertaken, 

Vbe amendment was agreed ta. . 

No farther amendment being offered, the bill 
was reported to the Senate, and the question being 
upon concurring in the amendments adopted in 


» committee of the whole— 


Mr. ARCHER demanded a separate vote upon 


| concurring in the amendment relative to bounty 
‘lands. 


Mr. BADGER demanded a separate vote upon 
concurring in the amendment relative to chap- 


lains. 
Mr. BENTON reminded the Senate of the delay 


! which had occurred in the passage of this bill, and 


appealed to the Senate to pass it without further 
opposition. ; i 

The question was then taken upon concurring 
in all the amendments, except those relating to 
bounty lands and chaplains, and decided inthe 
affirmative. $ 

Mr. BADGER then moved to strike out that 
partof the amendment relative to chaplains, which 
provides that each volunteer regiment shall elect 
its own chaplain; which was not agreed to. 

The amendment was then concurred in, 

The question then being upon concurring in the 
amendment relative to granting bounty lands to the 
non-commissioned officers, musicians, and pri- 


i vates— 


Mr. RUSK moved to strike out all after the 
word “that,” and insert: ; 
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«To each non-commissioned officer, musician, and pri- 
vate of. the regulars, volunteers, and militia, who has en- 
gaged or shall engage to serve for twelve months, or during 
the war with Mexico, and who shail actually serve for the 
term of one year, ifthe war shall last so long, unless killed 
or dying in the. service, or who shall be discharged honor- 
ably before the expiration of his term of service, in conse- 
quence of wounds or sickness incurred in the course of suck 
service, there shall be issued by the Secretary of the Treas 


ury a serip for the sum of one hundred dollars, bearing in- | 
redvemable in ten years, | 
and to all who shall have served for six months, died, or | 


terest at six per cent. per annum, 
been discharged in consequence of wounds received, Or 
sickness incurred, in the course of such service, there shall 
be issued. by the Secretary of the Treasury a scrip for the 
sum of fifty dollars, bearing interest at six per cent. per an- 
num, redeemable in ten years.” 


Mr. BENTON here intimated that he had re- 


liable authority for saying that companies were : 
already organized for the purpose of proceeding to : 


Mexico, and purchasing the land serip of the sol- 
diers. 
those bounty lands, so as to 


now adjourn, with the view of taking up the sub- 
ject to-morrow. 

Mr. B.’s motion prevailing, 

The Senate then adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, January 28, 1847. 

The Journal of yesterday having been read, it 
was so amended, on motion of Mr. McILVALN E, 
as to conform to the faet that he had yesterday given 
his vote to sustain the deci 
not against it, as erroneously stated, 


And, having been thus amended, the Journal was | 


approved. 


The SPEAKER announced the unfinished busi- | 


ness to be the resolution offered by Mr. Hopkins, 
on Tuesday, providing that all debate on the Naval 
Appropriation Bill should terminate at one o’clock 
to-morrow, (in the language of the resolution. ] 

On which resolution the previous question had 
been demanded- 

Mr. MeCLERNAND asked the general consent 
of the House, to introduce a resolution, 

Objection was made. 

Mr. ASHMUN moved that the resolution of 
Mr. Horis, (to terminate the debate on the naval 
appropriation bill) be laid on the table. 

And the questio 
cided that the resolution should not be laid on the 
table. 

The question then recurred and was taken on t 
demand for the previous question. 

And there was a second, 


he 


‘And, after some conversation on a point of or- | 


der, the main question was ordered; and, being 
taken, the resolution was adopted. 

Mr. BARRINGER asked leave to offer a reso- 
lution. 

Objection was made. 


Mr. McK AY moved that the House resolve it- 


self into Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. ISAAC E. HOLMES asked Mr. McKay 
to waive his motion for the moment, to enable him 
(Mr. H.) to report a bill. 

Mr. McK AY declining to withdraw— 


The question on his motion was taken, and, | 


having been decided in the affirmative, 

The House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. FIcKLIN, 
of Ilinois, in the chair,) and resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill making appropriations for the naval 
service. 


Mr. BAYLY said be had two amendments i 


which he was instructed by the Commiitee on Na- 


might not have an opportunity of explaining them 
at the time he offered them, he would ask the at- 
tention of the committee whilst he explained them 
now. He would confine himself purely to the 
business in hand, for he had no speech to make. 
In relation to the first of the amendments, he 


wished to state, that it had regard to the manner | 
in which the navy was supplied with butter and i 
Thesc articles were formerly held to be, 
included among those which were to be furnished | 


cheese. 


by contract by the lowest bidder. Tt was neces- 
sary that both these substances should be put up 
in a peculiar manner, or they would not keep. If 
improperly put up, when they arrived in a warm 
climate, after a protracted voyage, the cheese was 
found to be full of insects, and the butter rancid 


in order to arrange the section referring to i 
defeat the objects of: 
these speculators, he would move that the Senate : 


sion of the Chair, and | 


n being taken, the House de- | 


and unfit for use. Experience had proved, that, 
when these contracts were thrown into the open 
market, and given to the lowest bidder, the articles 
were put up in so improper and imperfect a man- 
ner, that one half of them were condemned as unfit 
for use, which caused the article, in effect, to cost 
the Government double price; 
tained by the Government in this way was reported 
as amounting to $9,000 in a singie year. 

Since then, it had been found that butter anc 
cheese put up in the Íri 


Irish mode, as was practised 
| in the British and the Dutch navies, would last 
| much longer; in consequence of which, a contract 
| had been made recently in New York, and certain 
i 


| dairy farmers had undertaken to put up the articles 
| in this way, and the experiment had been attended 
with such entire success, that, instead of 


one per cent, on the whole amount. By this mode, 


i! been effected, but better articles furn 
4 comfort of our sailors greatly promoted 
|i to offer was entitled to be received with favor. 
il change had been strongly recommended by the 
Secretary of the Navy, and the Naval Committee 
were unanimous in reporting the amendment. 
Besides this, there was another amendment Mr. 
B. intended to offer, in regard to the wages now 
paid to the firemen and coal-heavers on board our 
ships of war. The wages of these persons was 
` fixed by law, and 
i) higher than that paid in the merchant service, and 


| 
| 


l 
l 
l 
i! 


i tion to the wages paid to the sailors in the same 
; dore Perry stated, that when these firemen and 
| goal-heavers became sick, and the sailors took their 

places temporariy 
month for performing precisely the same duty as 
: that for which the others received eighteen dollars. 
L The amendment he had to propose provided that 


i the compensation of these firemen should be made | 
ii a matter of regulation, as that of the seamen and: 
i non-commissioned officers was, in order that when ©: 


' seamen performed the same duty, they should get 
1, the same compensation. 
į the tars were wont to ca 
i and “ playing possum.’ He hoped there would 
be no difficulty in adopting both the amendments. 


|! make some suggestions in relation to the Mexican 
ji war—to that most remarkable, he had almost said 
most foolish war; for he believed, that in it, we 
had arrived at a point where we could neither ad- 


: honor. 


Mr. E. then went into a general speech on the | 


causes of the war, and on the results, so far as they 
` had yet been developed. 
| Mr. SIMS, of South Carolina, next obtained the 
! floor, and addressed the committee as follows: 
Mr. Caraman: The country, under all the con- 
© stitutional forms of our Government, is engaged 
| in a foreign war. Looking to peace as the result, 
there are but two alternatives left to the country: 


i war, retire from our conquests, call off our troops 


with vigor; and, in the language of the President— 
apposite 
must ‘conquer a peace.” I say, these are the 
_only alternatives; for 1 discard the suggestion that 
i| fell a day or two since from my friend fron: Phila- 
i detphia, [Mr. J. R. IwerrsoLn,} looking to the 


: peaceable result, 

There are two reasons 
; any such interference: 

‘| The first is, that all that could be reasonably 
expected from it has been voluntarily offered by 
our own Government. We have proposed to ne- 
gotiate 
tion. 


man from Pennsylvania. 

But there is a still higher and a more powerful 
reason why we should discard any such interfer- 
ence. It has been a cardinal maxim of this Gov- 
ernment, since the Administration of Mr. Monroe, 
who in an official document proclaimed it, down 
to this time, that upon this continent, at least, 
European Powers must ‘ hands off,” that they 


and the loss sus- į 


a loss of 
fifty per cent., the Government had not lost even i 


not only had a great saving of the public money : 
ished, and the | 
Mr. B. 
therefore believed that the amendment he purposed || 


The i; 


the price they received was | 
. higher than it ought to be. {t was out of propor- i 


vessels. A communieation received from Commo- | 


y, they got but twelve dollars a | 


Mr. EWING, of Tennessee, rose (he said) to | 


vance without danger, nor recede without dis- ! 


| either we must shrink from the prosecution of this |; 
and our victorious arms; or, we must prosecute it | 


and appropriate, though derided—we | 


; interference of a European Power to act asa friend : 
: ; i | and arbitrator in this matter, to bring about a} 
yal Affairs, when in order, to offer; and, for fear he : 


why we should discard | 


with Mexico: she has scorned our proposi- | 
We therefore may not hope for any prac- i 
tical result from the mode indicated by the gentle- | 


i 
ij mast not interfere in American politics, so as to 
il adjust, or control, or in any measure meddle with, 
|| our rights in the. settlement of American ques- 
|i tions. I would, therefore, be slow to admit that 
| interference, much less to court it. 
H Mr.J. R. INGERSOLL interposed and said, 
l! that as the gentleman from South Carolina had 
| favored him with a notice of some brief and pass- 
ing remarks which he had made a day or two.ago, 
he desired that these remarks should. be perfectly 
understood. He had then said, and now repeated—- 
| what was not calculated to interfere with the posi- 
| tion of the member from South Carolina—as a 
| general rule, direct negotiation was best. Where 
| one nation can, in its proper and responsible au- 
| thority, have access to another, equally, properly, 
and responsibly represented, mediation, however 
friendly and powerful, were better dispensed with. 
The condition of Mexico was peculiar. Her capa- 
city to negotiate was crippled by internal dissen- 
sion. She did not enjoy the ordinary national 
facilities of meeting foreign representatives by rep- 
resentatives of her own. One section of her parties 
! was watched with jealousy by all the rest. Hach 
faction feared to commit its popularity by meeting 
or making overtures of negotiation. All could 
unite simultaneously in accepting the mediation 
of a friendly Power. Without withdrawing our 
troops from the field or our ships from the gulf, 
| which he should gravely deprecate, Mr. I. thought 
‘we might, without a particle of compromise of 
dignity, and with the truest policy, agree to such 
mediation, ag not being unbecoming on the part of 
this country, and seems to be the only mode of 
entering upon an effort of negotiation on the part 
of the enemy. 
Mr. SIMS (resuming.) The explanation of 

- the gentleman, though it seems to vary, does not 

substantially change the proposition. [t stilf 

would invite European interference in an Ameri- 

can question. And though it be true, as the gen- 
: tleman suggests, that the condition of Mexico is 
such thatno rulers, no authorities, dare to risk their 
popularity by breasting an unpopular measure; 
that no rulers in Mexico are filled with sufficient 


aa a i! patriotism to sacrifice themselves for the good of 
us WOU prevent what : 


tt“ shamming Abraham’? i 


their own country, yet that circumstance is not 
sufficient to drive this country and this Govern- 
ment from a long-established maxim and a well- 
| settled policy. If it.is the fact in relation to Mex- 
i| ico, that the condition both of her people and her 
|| governors is such as to make it almost impracti- 
cable for them, at this particular moment, to pro- 
i pose a peace, yet itis not sufficient for us to vary 
i| from a long-established policy of our country. 
| There are, then, but the two alternatives which 
J have suggested: either our forces must be re- 
i called, or this war must be prosecuted with vigor. 
i Who is there in the whole extent of this country 
who can recommend that the arms of the United 
States should be withdrawn from Mexico? Would 
| not such a proposition, if carried out in practice, 
' involve this Government both in disaster and dis- 
honor? What would be the result of such a pro- 
cedure on the Mexican himself? Vainglorious 
! and boastful, he would look upon it as an acknowl- 


i; edgmsnt on the part of the United States, that they 
| had plunged themselves into a war which they 
| were unable to prosecute; that though they had 
! achieved a victory at Palto Alto, at Resaca de Ta 
| Palma, and Monterey, still they had found them- 
| selves at last checimated, either by the climate of 

the country or by the chivalry of the Mexican 
| arms, and, in consequence, had found themselves 
! breasted with insurmountable difficulties; that they 
! had been compelled by their own accord to retire, 
| and leave an easy victory to the Mexicans. 

This would be our disaster; followed up by a 
continued boundary war—a war between the Mex- 
icans and the Texans for years, perhaps for cen- 
tries. It would inspirit these people to keep up 
a border war, a sanguinary contest between the 
two nations; and all these evil consequences must 
necessarily result from such a procedure. 

It would be worse: it would involve this Gov- 
ernment in great dishonor. Sir, every cent of 
‘| treasure that has been expended, every drop of 
| blood that has been shed in this war, have not been 
| profitlessly expended and shed if we will but be 
il true to ourselves. It was beautifully said in the 
‘other end of the Capitol, a day or two since [by 
|| Mr. Cass,] that Europe had forgotten who we 
i| were, In the long period of peace, European na- 
iÍ tions have looked upon us as traders and agricul- 
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turists. They have forgotten that a military spirit 


slumbered beneath this peaceful spirit in our coun- } 


try; and, until what has been seen in this Mexican 
war, of the victories which have been achieved, 
the ease with which we have raised armies, it was 
forgotten that a military spirit did exist. The 
honor we have achieved, the reputation we have 
gained abroad in this war, are ample considerations 
for every cent expended, for every drop of blood 
shed in its prosecution. But if we should with- 
draw from the war, and thus acknowledge our- 
selves incapable of prosecuting it, how can we 
escape the deep damnation of civilized nations 
throughout the earth? How can we escape the 

< universal scorn and contempt which follow the 
man who commenced to build and was not able to 
finish ?—having commenced a war, and being un- 
able to prosecute it? 

Sir, I think the true position of this country is 
to throw itself on the other alternative, and say to 
Mexico, as James Fitz James said to Rhoderic 
Dhu: 

“Come one, come all; this rock shall fly 

From its firm base as soon as F.” 
Plant your flag at every advanced post you con- 
quer; hold it; push on your victories until you 
have overrun the country, and by a vigorous pros- 
ecution of the war, have conquered the peace which 
we desire. We areable to achieve this conquest. 
So far, the war has been prosecuted, if not with 
the most signal, at least with a reasonable suc- 
cess. 

The gentleman who last addressed the chair, 
(Mr. Ewing, of Tenn.] asked, in the opening of his 
speech, if this war could not have been avoided— 
for I come now to examine some of the objections 
that are urged against either the commencement of 
the war, or would seem to be, in some sort, urged 
against its prosecution,—the gentleman asked if 
this war could noi have been avoided? He an- 
swered his own interrogatory by saying it might; 
that by reasonable forbearance on our part, it 
could honorably have been avoided. In order 


to come to this result, however, it was necessary | 


for the gentleman to decapitate Grotias, and throw 
aspersions on the authority of Vattel and other 
law-writers. ft would seem, therefore, that, from 
the very course of his argument, he admitted that, 
according to the authorities upon international law, 
this war could not be honorably avoided; and it 
was necessary to dispose of the standard law- 
writers on this subject before he could make good 
the proposition for which he contended. Under 
the circumstances of the case, and according to all 
the principles of international law, this war could 
not have been honorably avoided. At the last 
session of Congress I debated the proposition as 
to the right and duty of the President of the Uni- 
ted States to move our forces forward from Cor- 
pus Christi to the Rio Grande. Ido not, therefore, 
choose at this time to go entirely over the argu- 
ment. There are one or two propositions, how- 
ever, which E will state. 

If this was really the territory of Texas, which 
is embraced between the Nueces and the Rio 
Grande, or if it was disputed: territory, in cither 
event the President was bound, when negotiation 
had been refused on the part of Mexico, to defend 
the asserted limits of Texas, and not to allow the 
rights of Texas to suffer in his hands. He had 
no right to establish a boundary in a disputed ter- 
ritory; nor had he a right, by any act of his, to 
compromit the rights of ‘Texas. 

L will state one fact for the benefit of members 
from New England, in reference to the rights of 
'Texas in the country between the Nueces and the 
Rio Grande, and wiil show, according to received 
public opinion, enlightened public opinion through- 
out the country, that until the last Congress assem- 
bled here, no question was ever entertained as to 
the rights of ‘Texas up to the Rio Grande, from 
its mouth to its source. In the common school 
atlases, by Goodrich and others, from New Eng- 
land, for the purpose of teaching the children and 
youth of the country geography and the true lim- 
its and divisions of nations, you find that every 
one lays down the country from the mouth to the 
source of the Rio Grande as a part of Texas— 
exactly in conformity with the history of the times, 
and in conformity with the declaration of the Presi- 
dent of the United States in his late annual mes- 
sage to Congress. 

Assuming, then, that it was the duty of the 
President of the United States to move the army 


| be in force.” 


from Corpus Christi to the Rio Grande, and that || 


our army was rightfully there, (for the facts are 
as detailed in the President’s message,) war was 
brought on by the act of Mexico. She invaded 
our territory, killed our people, murdered Cross, 
attacked our army, attempted to cut off our sup- 
plies; and in this way, war was commenced by 
Mexico. How, then, when we had thus been 
maltreated, was it possible for us to avoid, honor- 
ably, this war? Long causes of complaint had 
existed previous] y—causes sufficient to induce this 
Government to undertake a war with Mexico. 
We had forborne to do so; but when this flagrant 
act of outrage was perpetrated by Mexican arms, 
under Mexican authority, how was it possible for 
this Government honorably to avoid the recogni- 
tion and prosecution, of the war? 

But it is said that the President of the United 
States has waged this war for conquest; and that 
in the conduct of it he has been guilty of usurpa- 
tion in establishing civil governments in such ter- 
ritory as has been conquered. 

I cannot coneur in the regrets and in the shame 
which the gentleman from Tennessee, recently 
before the committee, (Mr. Ewine,] expressed in 
reference to the President’s message. So far from 
it, I think it a document drawn in strict conformity 
with the truth of the times, and in most admirable 
keeping with the principles of international law. 
He sets forth three propositions connected with 
this Mexican war. He does not assert that this 
war was undertaken for the injuries which he states 
this country and its citizens have received from 
Mexico. He states, first, the injuries we have 
recetved from Mexico; second, the causes of this 
war; and, third, he enumerates the modes in which 
this war has been conducted. These three propo- 
sitions he makes good, by a reference to facts and 
the history of the times, and by a review of the 
recent events of the war. I know of no fact stated | 
in the narrative part of the President’s message, | 
connected with this Mexican war, that has been 
gainsaid, or that can be gainsaid or denied, upon 
this floor or elsewhere. Most of these statements 
consist of actual documentary record—facts which 


may not and cannot be denied. h 


But, to show that the President of the United | 


States has acted correctly in reference to the occu- || 
pation of the country which he has conguered, I |: 


will call the attention of the committee to an au- | 
thority which is at least respectable—an opinion ! 
of Judge Marshall, in the celebrated case of Talbot 
vs. Seeman, 1 Cranch, 1. 
question of prize, in what was called the French 
war, in 1798: 

Congress may authorize general hostilities, and in such į 
ease the general Jaws of war will apply 3 or partial hostiti- 
ties, when the laws of war, so far as they are applicable, will 


According, then, to this authority, which is an 
exposition of the Constitution of the United States 
upon that point, the moment Congress has recog- 
nised or declared a war, the general Jaws of war, 
as known to the laws of nations, apply, and are to | 
be enforced. 

What, then, are the laws of nations in this par- 
ticular? Why, it is known that, according to the 
laws of war, when a conquering Power enters the 
territory of its enemy and subdues a province, it | 
holds military occupation of the country until a 
treaty of peace, or until the lapse of so long a 
time that the country is considered abandoned by 
the original holder. Now, there is this difference: 
Moveables which are conquered in a war are taken 
possession of; the moment they are brought into a | 
place of safety, they may be adjudicated as prize, || 
and disposed of, and the title passed; but immove- | 
ables—lands—must wait the results of the war or | 
of time, and during the war are to be continued in 
the possession and occupancy of the conquering | 
Power. Such is the authority of Vattel: i 


«T'he property of moveable effects is vested in the enemy ! 
from the moment they come into his power; and if he sells 
them to neutral nations, the former proprietor is not entitled 
to claim them. But such things must be actually and truly 
in the enemy’s power, and carried to a place of safety.”»— 
Vattel, b. IIE, § 198, p. 383. . 

«<immoveable possessions—lantls, towns, provinces, &e.— 
become the property of the enemy who makes himself mas 
ter of them; but it is only by the treaty of peace, or the 
entire submission and extinetion of the State to which those 
towns and provinces belonged, that the acquisition is com- 
pleted, and the property becomes stable and perfect.”—Vat- | 
tel, b. TIT, § 197, p. 386. 

« Thus, a third party cannot safely purchase a conquered 
town or province till the sovereign from whom it was taken 
has renounced it by a treaty of peacc, or has heen irre- 


| 
| 
| 


It was in reference to a || 


anty.” Patter, 


trievably subdued, and has lost his ‘soverei 
b. IIL, § 198, p. 386. 


The practice of the British Government; in their. 
East India conquest, as well as the ptactice ‘of the 


| continental Powers of Europe, has always been to 


hold military occupation of the country, and, as 
connected with it, to establish provisional-civil gov- 
ernment, which is only a branch or part of military 
authority. So it was ruled in the celebrated case 
of Elphinstone vs. Bedrechund, 1 Knapp, 316: °° 
I think, therefore, that it is manifest, that so far 
as the President in his message asserts that pro= 
visional governinents have been established in the 
conquered countries, we may well be satisfied, froni 
the authorities to which l have referred; and I 
may well assert, that all that is laid down in that 
message, in reference to the establishment of -civil 
governments, as subordinate to, and part of, the 
military occupation, is sustained by the Jaw and 
practice of nations. oN 
But it is asked, For what is this war prosécutéed ? 
The President has asserted that it is nota war of 
conquest; that it is not undertaken for such a pur- 
pose; and yet it is asked for what purpose is the 
war prosecuted? The President, in his message, 
has told you on what terms we will make peace: 
Pay us our dues; indemnify us for the expenses of 


j this war that has been imposed upon us; acknowl- 


edge our rights, and we are prepared to make peace 
with Mexico. Now, this is not eithera novel or 
a hard proposition, which the President makes: 
Vattel lays down this doctrine: i 


“A State taking up arms in a just cause has a double 
rigbtagainst her enemy. First, a right w obtain possession 
of her property withheld by: the enemy; to which must be. . 
added the expenses incurred in the pursuit of that, object, 
the charges of the war, and the reparation of damages ;. for 
were she obliged to hear those expenses and losses, she 
would not fully recover her property, or obtain ber. due. 
Second, she has a right to weaken her enemy, in order to 
render him incapable of supporting Dis unjust violence—2 
right to deprive him of the means of resistance.??— Vattel, 
b. ITI, § 160, p. 364. 

“The right to security often authorizes us to punish in- 
justice or violence, It is an additional plea for depriving 
an enemy of some part of his possessions.°—Vatéel, b. TI, 

§ 162. 

‘Tn fine, we seize on the enemy?’s property, his towns, his 
provinces, in order to bring him to reasonable conditions, 
and compel him to accept of an equitable and solid peace. 
Thus, much more is taken from bim than he owes—more 
than is claimed of him: but this is done with a design of 
restoring the surplus by a treaty of peace.\—Vuttel, b. ITI, 
§ 163, p. 365. 

The hour of one having arrived— 

Mr. SAWYER rose toa point of order, and 
called upon the Chair to execute the order of the 
House, by terminating the debate. $ 

Mr. SIMS insisted on his right to the flonr, on 
the ground that the resolution did not terminate 
the debate till one o’clock to-morrow. 

The resolution was here read; and, after some 
conversation, Us 

The CHAIRMAN premising that, although the 
resolution was introduced yesterday, it was not 
adopted until to-day, decided that, like a Jaw, it 
took effect from the time of its passage, and thus 
did not operate until to-morrow; and cited a prë- 
cedent, which was read’ by the Clerk, sustaining 


| this position. 


Mr. SAWYER took an appeal from the de- 
cision. 

Considerable conversation, and various points of 
order ensued. 

The question being put upon the appeal, the vote 
stood, ayes 75, noes 25—no quorum present. 

The committee rose and reported that fact to the 
ouse. 

Mr. SEABORN JONES moved to reconsider 
the vote by which the resolution to close debate 
had been passed; on which motion he moved the 


: previous question, 


Mr, SIMS, of South Carolina, rose to a ques- 
tion of order, and inquired of the Chair whether 
any motion could be received and acted on: while 
the House was without a quorum? po os 

'The SPEAKER overruled the objection, inas- 
much as a quorum was evidently present. 

Mr. ASHMUN insisted. that, by the report of 
the Committee of the Whole, it appeared, officially, 
that no quorum was present: he therefore moved 
a call of the House; but the question was decided 
in the negative, by yeas and nays, as follows: 


j! Yeas 43, nays 138. 


So the House refused to order a call. 

The SPEAKER ‘then stated the question before 
the House to be on reconsidering the vote passing 
the resolution to close the debate. 
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Mr. WINTHROP rose and inquired of the 
Chair whether, on ascertaining that a quorum was 
present, it was not the duty of the Speaker to re- 
sign the chair, and for the House to return into 
Committee of the Whole? 

The SPEAKER stated that, in general, the po- 
sition of the gentleman from Massachusetts would 
be correct; but that, under the explicit words of 
the fifty-fifth rule, the motion to reconsider took 
« precedence of all other questions except a motion 
to adjourn.” 

Mr. ASHMUN then moved to lay the motion 
to reconsider on the table; which motion was dis- 
agreed to, by yeas and nays, as follows; Yeas 75, 
nays 113. 

So the 
consideration on the table. | 

A motion to adjourn was then made by Mr. | 
HUDSON, but it was decided in the negative, by 

eas and nays, as follows: Yeas 28, nays 137. 

Mr. ASHMUN said t 


motion to reconsider on the table. 

The SPEAKER ruled the motion to lay on the 
table to be out of order. 

Mr. ASHMUN appealed from this decision of | 
the Chair, and asked the yeas and nays on the ap- 
peal; and they were ordered. 

Mr. HENLEY, of Indiana, now rose and said, 
if the gentleman from Massachusetts would with- | 
draw his appeal, he would move that the House 
again resolve itself into committee. Mr. H. said | 
it was a shame and a disgrace to the prevailing 
party in the House to allow such an utter waste of 
time and delay of the public business. | 

Mr. ASHMUN thereupon said he would cheer- | 
fully withdraw bis appeal for the purpose indicated | 


by the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Hentey.] |} 
Mr. ASHMUN withdrew the appeal, and | 


moved that the House resolve itself into Commit- | 
tee of the Whole. i 

The SPEAKER decided the motion to be out 
of order, as the motion to reconsider (on which 
the previous question had been moved) took pre- | 
cedence of all motions other than a motion to 
adjourn. 

Mr. ASHIMUN appealed from this decision of 
the Chair. 

‘The question was then put, ‘Shall the decision 
of the Chair stand as the judgment of the Tlouse? 
he question was decided by yeas and nays as | 
follows: Yeas 140, nays 4. 

So the decision of the Chair was sustained. i 

Mr. SEABORN JONES now withdrew his de- | 
mand for the previous question on his motion to | 
reconsider the vote passing the resolution to close | 
debate. | 

A motion was again made by Mr. GRINNELL 
to adjourn; which was again decided in the negative } 
by yeas and nays, as follows: Yeas 32, nays 125. 

Mr. HENLEY moved that the House resolve | 
ilself into Committee of the Whole. 

"The Chair ruled the motion out of order pending | 
the motion to reconsider. 

Mr. HENLEY then moved that the motion to | 
reconsider be laid on the table. i 

The SPEAKER said the motion was out of | 


| the motion of Mr. McGaucury to be out of order, | 


House refused to Jay the motion for re- |j 


if 


hat the House having re- ij 
fused to adjourn, he would again move to lay the |) 


order, as the same motion had been made by the | 
gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Asumun] | 
wice before. The first time it had been rejected | 
by the House; the second time it had been decided | 
out of order by the Chair; from which decision the | 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Asnamon] had 

taken an appeal, and the House had sustained the 


Mr. McELENRY then moved to postpone until 
to-morrow the motion to reconsider. 

Mr. HOPKINS moved the previous question on 
the motion to reconsider. 

Mr. VINTON moved to lay the call for the pre- | 
vious question on the table. 

The SPEAKER decided this motion to be out 


re : f 
decision of the Chair. i 
ji 
|i 
| 


of order, it having been repeatedly refused. 
Mr. VINTON appealed from this decision. i 
Mr. GARRETT DAVIS said he would appeal | 
to the majority to suffer the motion of his colleague | 


ment. 
The question was taken on the appeal by yeas 
and nays, and decided asfollows: Yeas 134, nays 1. 
So the decision of the Chair was sustained. 
‘A motion to adjoum was again made, and again 


rejected. by yeas and nays, as follows: Yeas 34, 
nays 115. 


: and nays. 


| CamPBELL] be 


| motion which connected 


e mo || journ, and so was in 
(Mr. MeHexry] to prevail, viz. for the postpone- i 


| 


| 
| 
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Mr. ROBERTS moved to discharge the Com- 
mittee of the Whole from the further consideration | 
of the bill. F i 

The SPEAKER said that it would, in his opin- | 
ion, require a vote of two-thirds to discharge the | 
committee. | 

Mr. ASHMUN inquired of the Chair if the | 
Committee of the Whole had not reported to the 
House that no quorum was present? It had; and 
he therefore would move a call of the House. | 

The SPEAKER decided the motion for a call to i 
be out of order, as, under the latter clause of the |: 
56th rule, the motion to reconsider ‘shall take |! 
precedence of all other questions, except a motion 
to adjourn.” | 

From this decision of the Chair Mr. ASHMUN | 
took an appeal. 

The question was stated, “ Shall the decision of | 
the Chair stand as the judgment of the House?” | 

A motion was made that the appeal be laid on 
the table, and decided by yeas and nays as fol- 
lows: Yeas 108, nays 9. 

So the appeal was laid on the table. 

A motion was bere again made by Mr. STE- | 
PHENS to adjourn, and again rejected. 

Mr. TOOMBS now moved a call of the House. 
The CHAIR decided the motion out of order. 
‘i Mr. TOOMBS appealed from the decision of the | 
hair. | 
A motion was made by Mr. ROBERTS that the j 
appeal be laid on the table; which was decided by | 

yeas and nays, as follows: Yeas 11, nays 109. 

So the appeal was not laid on the table. 

The question recurring on the appeal, a motion 
was again made to adjourn; on which the yeas and | 
nays were ordered. i 

“Mr. McGAUGHEY asked to be excused from | 
voting; on which the yeas and nays were ordered. |) 

But the Chair, on a moment’s reflection, ruled |: 


inasmuch as a motion to adjourn took precedence |, 
of every other motion. i} 

The vote was then taken on the motion to ad- | 
journ, and decided by yeas and nays as follows: i! 
Yeas 17, nays 102. ji 

So the House refused to adjourn. 

The question now reeurring on the appeal taken | 
by Mr. Toomps— 

Mr. ASH MUN asked to be excused from voting |; 
on the appeal; on which request the yeas and nays 
were taken, as follows: Yeas 62, nays 40—no quo- |; 
rum voting. Whereupon— 

Mr. HAMLIN moved a call of the House. 

Mr. YOUNG moved that the House adjourn; | 
which motion was decided in the negative by yeas | 
and ne as follows: Yeas 15, nays 95. 

So the House once more refused to adjourn. 
[It was now five o’clock.] 

The motion for a call was then agreed to. 

The Cierx having called over the roll— i 

The SPEAKER reported that one hundred and 
forty members had answered to their names. 

The absentees were now called over. | 
Mr. SIMS, of South Carolina, moved to ad- |: 


| 

journ. tj 

Mr. HARPER, and many others, demanded i 
the yeas and nays. 
Whereupon Mr. SIMS withdrew his motion. 
Excuses were now received. 
Mr. FARAN moved that his colleague [Mr. || 
Brixxenuorr] be excused. 
On which Mr. TOOMBS demanded the yeas 


Mr. FARAN then withdrew bis motion. ij 
Mr, SEAMAN moved that his colleague [Mr. | 
excused. 


On this moti 


on Mr. TOOMBS demanded the |: 
which were ordered, and, being ;; 
ws: Yeas 101, nays 28. li 

1 


dressing an appeal to the H 
arose of “ No, no!’ that Mr. 
ed. When heard, he said thathe wanted to make a! 
itself with a motion to ad- |: 
He moved that when |; 
the House adjourn, it adjourn to meet at twelve | 
o'clock to-morrow. This would leave Mr. Sms |) 
an hour to finish his speech. |i 

Mr. DROMGOOLE insisted, as a question of |; 
order, that this motion could not be received while j 
the House was engaged in a call. j 

But the CHATR overruled the objection. Í 

Mr. McHENRY said that the motion, involv- ! 


order. 


| 
| 


| mentarily out o 


|i manded; and the tellers repor 


‘the members present 


| ing a change of a rule of the House, must lie one 


day. 
The CHAIR sustained the objection, and ruled 


i r » 
| Mr. IneersoLL’s motion out of order. 


Mr. LONG moved to excuse the absence of his 
colleague, (Mr, Carman, of Maryland. ] 
On this motion Mr. TOOMBS asked the yeas 


; and nays; but the House refused to order them, 
and directed the question to be taken by tellers. 


The tellers reporting ayes 34, the yeas and nays 
were again demanded and ordered; and, being 
taken, resulted as follows: Yeas 89, nays 37. 

Mr. E. B. HOLMES, of New York, moved to 
reconsider this vote, but it was negatived. 

Mr. RIPLEY moved to excuse Mr. CULVER. 

Mr. ROOT demanded the yeas and nays, which 
were ordered; and, being taken, resulted as fol- 
lows: Yeas 64, nays 64. 

The Chair being temporarily occupied by Mr. 
Hopkins, that gentleman reminded the House that, 
by the rules, the casting vote must be given by the 
Speaker of the House. The Speaker being mo- 
f the Hall, Mr. H. should reserve 
the question until his vote could be given. 

Mr. TOOMBS said he would relieve the Chair 
from its difficulty by moving a reconsideration, on 
which question he asked the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HOPKINS said that no motion to recon- 
sider was now in order. 

Several gentlemen said that if there was a tie, the 
motion was of course lost. 

Mr. HOPKINS said that until the vote of the 
Speaker was given, the action of the House was 
not completed. 

The SPEAKER now entered the Hall, and ob- 
served that, being informed no excuse had been 
offered for the absent member, he should vote in 
the negative. 

So Mr. Curver was not excused. 

Mr. TOOMBS said that he had since been in- 
formed that Mr. Curver was sick, which consti- 
tuted a valid ground of excuse. He therefore 
moved a reconsideration of the vote; on which 
motion he demanded the yeas and nays. 

Tellers on the yeas and nays were loudly de- 
ting 29 in favor of 
(being more than one-fifth of 
») the yeas and nays were, 
ordered. They were taken accordingly, and re- 


the yeas and nays, 


i sulted as follows: Yeas 52, nays 74. 


So the House refused to reconsider. 

Mr. McCLERNAND moved an adjournment, 
and demanded the yeas and nays. 

Mr. McKAY here rose and said that it was evi- 
dent this struggle might be continued through the 
night without saying which party was in the right; 
he believed he might very truly say that both sides 
wished it ended. Gentlemen could obtain other 
opportunities of trying their strength at physical 
endurance; he would therefore propose that the 


| resolution to close the debate be withdrawn, [loud 


cries of “ No, no, never !’} and that another reso- 


! lution be introduced to close the debate at twelve 
|! to-morrow. [Great uproar: cries of * No, no, no, 


no, never, never!?’] 
Mr. BARRINGER inquired of the Chair wheth- 


er, if the House should now adjourn, they could 


| vote in committee on the amendments to the bill at 


one o’clock to-morrow ? 
The CHAIR replied that such was his impres- 


i; sion. 


[Great confusion prevailed in the Hall.] 

Mr. DROMGOOLE proposed to gentlemen that 
they should now suspend the call of the House, 
withdraw the resolution to close debate, adjourn, 


and go home. 


[Here the uproar increased, and loud cries of 


| «No, no, never; we will see it out,” ‘* Never, 


never?” 


Mr. SEABORN JONES here said he wished 


_gentlemen distinctly to understand that he would 


not withdraw his motion to reconsider the resolu- 


H tion to close debate. 


The yeas and nays being taken on Mr. Me- 
Crurwann’s motion to adjourn, they resulted as 
follows: Yeas 64, nays 71. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE moved that all further pro- 
ceedings in the call of the House be dispensed 
with; on which he demanded tellers; but the 
House refused to order them. 
~ And the motion to suspend the call was rejected. 

Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL moved that the House, 
adjourn. 

{It was now near seven o’clock.] 


The question was taken by tellers, and resulted: 
Ayes 58, noes 68. 

Mr. DANIEL demanded the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HOUSTON, of Alabama, called for tellers: 
and the yeas and nays were ordered, thirty-two 
demanding them. 

The yeas and nays were then called, and result- 
ed as follows: Yeas 58, nays 75. 

So the House refused to adjourn, 

Mr. McCLERNAND moved to suspend all fur- 
ther proceedings in the call. 

[Cries of ‘t Oh, no, no.” 

Mr, STEPHEN ADAMS said, as the House 
seemed to be in a very good humor, he would ven- 
ture to ask leave to report a little bill from the 
Committee on Private Land Claims. [Laugh.] 

Mr. McCLERNAND called for the yeas and 
nays on his motion to suspend. 

Tellers were loudly demanded, and ordered. 


There being 36 in the affirmative, the yeas and || 


nays were ordered. 


The yeas and nays were called, and resulted as |: 


follows: Yeas 31, nays 88. 

So the House refused to suspend the call. 

Mr. HOLMES, of New York, moved that the 
House adjourn. Negatived: Yeas 51, nays 62. 


Mr. LEAKE asked to be excused from further i| 
| suspend, the vote was: Ayes 85, noes 18—no quo- | 


attendance, on the ground of feeble health. His 
request was pronounced to be out of order. 

The call being resumed— 

Mr, COCKE moved to excuse Mr. Ewre, of 


‘Tennessee. 


Mr. ROOT demanded the yeas and nays, which |} 


were ordered; and being taken, resulted as follows: 
Yeas 64, nays 62. 

Mr. HOPKINS (occupying the chair) stated to 
the House that he was informed that one of the 
responses just given came from the gallery. 


Mr. HUDSON asked if his vote had been re- | 


corded. 

The Clerk stated to the Chair that it had not. 

Mr. E. B. HOLMES moved that the House 
adjourn. 

Mr. GEORGE W. JONES demanded the yeas 
and nays; which were ordered, and resulted as 
follows: Yeas 44, nays 74. 

{It was now past eight o’clock.] 


his colleague, Mr. Husparn. 

Mr. ROOT demanded the yeas and nays. Tel- 
Jers were demanded—ayes 36. So the yeas and 
nays were ordered. They were taken, and result- 
ed'as follows: Yeas 61, nays 60. 


Mr. GILES moved that the House take a recess | 


till ten o'clock to-morrow, and on that he demanded 
the yeas and nays. © 

Mr. DROMGOOLE doubted if the motion was 
in order. , 

Before that question was decided— 

Mr. JACOB THOMPSON said they had now 
been engaged in this business for seven hours, and, 
in consideration of the gallantry of the Whigs, and 
with a view to prevent a further effusion of blood, 
and the massacre of women and children, he pro- 
posed that they be allowed to capitulate, and retire 
with their side-arms, leaving bebind them all the 
munitions of war; and, with a view to that result, 
he moved that the House do now adjourn. 

The yeas and nays were loudly demanded by 
many voices, and ordered. n ; 

Mr. THOMPSON said he would withdraw his 
motion to adjourn. : : 

Mr, ELLAS B. HOLMES immediately renewed 
it; and the yeas and nays were demanded still more 
strenuously than before. 

The House ordered them, and they were called, 
and resulted: Yeas 59, nays 74. 

So the House refused to adjourn. 


The question then recurring on the motion of ; 


Mr. GILES, for a recess — 

Mr. DANIEL said he understood the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Sms] was quite ready 
and willing to go on with his speech, which had 
this morning been cut off by the expiration of the 


time allowed for the debate, and moved that the 


state of the Union. i i 
The CHAIR ruled this motion out of order, the 


question being on the motion of Mr. Gurs for a 
recess, 


Mr. DROMGOOLE inquired whether if the | 


Flouse should take a recess and meet atten o’clock 
to-morrow, that would be considered as a continu- 


ance of this day’s session? 


House go into Committee of the Whole on the | 


| 


j 
i 
į 


firmative. : 


not be a perfect absurdity ? 


i Mr. DROMGOOLE then asked if this would 
t 


the House could make to-morrow part of to-day, 


Mr. STANTON raised the question whether a 
motion for a recess could be received pending a mo- 


tion to reconsider the resolution to close debate? 
The CHAIR ruled that it could. 


| Should now take a recess, it must not meet to-mor- 
row with closed doors, and go on with the call? 
The CHAIR individually thought it would; but 
! it had been decided that the recess would operate 
as an adjournment. 
Mr. DROMGOOLE adhered to his doubts. 
The yeas and nays were demanded on the recess, 
and ordered; and, being taken, stood: Yeas 48, 
nays 82. ‘i 
' Mr. DROMGOOLE moved to suspend all fur- 
, ther proceedings on the call. 
| Mr. ASHMUN moved to adjourn, but withdrew 
! his motion. 


| rum voting. 


Mr. GRAHAM moved to adjourn. 


| nays; which were ordered. 
| The yeas and nays were taken, and resulted as 
| follows: Yeas 64, nays 67. 

| So the House refused to adjourn. 

The question recurring on the motion made (pre- 
viously to the call of the House) by Mr. Asumun, 
to be excused from voting on the appeal of Mr. 
Toomss from the decision of the Chair, that no 


| reconsideration, 


as follows: Yeas 18, nays 65—no quorum voting. 
Mr. TOOMBS moved a call of the House. 


| Mr. 

| sulted as follows: Yeas 64, nays 64. 

! House, at half past ten o’clock, adjourned. 
IN SENATE. 
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| 
| The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
; .Mr. MOREHEAD presented the petition of L. 


li G. Curtiss, of Cincinnati, praying the passage of i 


: an act incorporating a company for extending the 
| electro-magnetic telegraph across the Atlantic 
| Ocean; which was referred to the Committee on 
| the Post Office and Post Roads. = 

| _ Mr. DIX presented a petition of citizens of New 


York, praying the adoption of measures for the |) 


i Speedy termination of the war with Mexico; which 
| was laid upon the table. 


| Mr. YULEE presented the petition of George jj 


Petty, praying a pension; which was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


Mr. CAMERON presented the memorial of Jo- 


Miller, deceased, praying indemnity for French 

spoliations prior to 1800; which was referred to the 

select committee on that subject. Sat. 

Also, additional documents relating to the claim 

of Samuel Grice; which, with his memorial on the 

| files of the Senate, were referred to the Committee 

| of Claims. = 

| Also, a petition of Jesse E. Dow and other citi 
| 


| 
| seph C. Morgan, legal representative of Joseph J.. 
| 
i 
i 


zens of Washington, praying the passage of the | 
| bill from the House to amend and continue In force 


| the charter of the city, as it passed the House of 
| Representatives; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee for the District of Columbia. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


, to which had been referred sundry me- 


Printing i e 
3 eetings of Friends at Balti- 


morials of the yearly m 


f measures for the speedy termination of 
the war with Mexico, reported that the said memo- 
i rials be not printed. 


adoption o 


Mr. CHAPMAN, of Alabama, asked of the! 
Chair whether this was to-day or to-morrow? If} 


| could it not make as well to-day into to-morrow? || 
i 


| Mr. DROMGOOLE asked whether, if the House | 


And the question recurring on the motion to R 


Mr. SMITH, of Hlinois, demanded the yeas and |; 


motion for a call of the House would be received , 
while a quorum was present pending a motion for | 


The yeas and‘ nays were ordered, and resulted | 


Mr. JOSEPH R. INGERSOLL moved to ad- 
: ! journ. . 
Mr. JOHN A. ROCK WELL moved to excuse jj CRANSTON demanded the yeas and nays. | 


And they were ordered; and, being taken, re- ; 


The CHAIR voted in the affirmative; and the | 


Mr. ATHERTON, from the Committce on i 


more and Philadelphia, and of Illinois, praying the ! 


Mr. LEWIS, from the Committee on Finance, 
i} to which had been referred the bill from the House 
i| making appropriations for the current and contin- 
i| gent expenses of the Indian Department, and: for 
fulfilling treaty stipulations with the various Indian 
tribes, for the year ending 30th June, 1848, te- 
ported the same back with an amendment. 

Mr- L. asked the Senate to proceed to:the con- 
sideration of the bill. ae 
i Mr. TARNAGIN desired that the bill might lie 
over until to-morrow, stating that he-had no. desire 
to procrastinate, but simply to examine the appro-. 
priations. : 

Mr. HUNTINGTON thought it better to pass 
i| the bill at once. There was but a single amend- 
ment to the bill as it came from the House.. Jt 
was merely to carry treaties into effect. If other 
appropriations were necessary, they could be made 
hereafter. 

Mr. SPEIGHT saw no necessity for postponing 
the action on this bill. The Conmittee on Finance 
had some reason to believe that a whole batch of 
appropriation bills would be speedily poured in 
upon them, and little more than five weeks of the 
session remained, Another great measure would 
be brought forward as soon as the army bill was 
disposed of, which would doubtless occupy the 
| Senate two wecks. The only chance, therefore, of 
i passing the appropriation bills was during the 
morning hour. We may expect the naval appro- 
priation bill to-morrow. 

Mr. JARNAGIN said he only asked the delay 
of asingle day, which could not be of material in- 
| Jury. ; ` 
; : Mr. EVANS hoped no more time would be con- 

sumed in discussing this question. More time had 
j already been spent than would have sufficed: to 
pass the bill. He hoped it might be permitted to 
lie over. 

Mr. BAGBY hoped it would lie over for one day. 
He thought it would be found necessary to make 
some amendments. He, himself, wished to offer 


one. 
| Mr. LEWIS withdrew his motion, and the bill 
| was then passed over. 

Mr. SEVIER, from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, to which had been referred the bill to 
create the office of Assistant Secretary of State, and 
for other purposes, reported the same back without 
amendment. f 


f PRIVATE BILLS. 


Mr. NILES, from the Committee on the Post 
; Office and Post Roads, reported a bill for the relief 
| of Alfred White, which was read, and passed to 
| the second reading. 

i Mr. BREESE, from the Committee on Public 
! Lands, to which had been referred the bill from 
| the House for the relief of the widow and heirs of 
John B. Chaudonia, reported the same without 
i amendment. . 

| Mr. B., from the same committee, to which had 
|| been referred the joint resolution from the House, 
| for the relief of the children of Stephen Johnson, 
| deceased, reported the same without amendment. 
| Mr. BUTLER, from the Committee of Claims, 
| reported a bill for the relief of Jacob L. Vance; 
i 


|! which was read, and passed to the second reading. 
| Mr, B., from the same committee, to which had 
; been referred the bill ftom the House for the relief 
iof Josiah Haskell, reported the same without 
; amendment. 

Mr. CAMERON, from the Committee for the 
| District of Columbia, to which had been referred 
i the bill from the House for the benefit of James 
|| Williams, reported the same without amendment. 
1 On motion of Mr. WESTCOTT, the Commit- 
i| tee on Territories was discharged from the further 
: consideration of the memorial of D. V, Quenaudon, 

relative to the formation of a colony in Oregon. 


TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENT IN OREGON. 


i On motion by Mr. WESTCOTT, the bill from 
ii the House for the establishment of a Territorial 
‘| Government in Oregon, was recommitted to the 
‘| Committee on the Judiciary, with a view to correct 
‘| some errors in the amendments. 

The following resolution, submitted by Mr, 
| Haxwgcan some days since, came up for consid- 
: eration: 

“Resolved, That the President of the United States 
| be requested to communicate to the Senate any in- 
| formation he may possess in relation to the recent 
il misunderstanding between the American authori- 
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ties at Rio Janeiro and the Government of Brazil, 
so far as the same may be compatible with the 
public interest. 


When Mr. HANNEGAN moved that it be laid 
on the table; which motion was agreed to. 


The following resolution, heretofore reported 
from the Committee on Private Land Claims, was į 
considered and agreed to: i 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to direct that the sale of the land ad- 
vertised to be sold on the 8th day of March, 1847, 
at the land office at Dubuque, in the State of Iowa, | 
be suspended until the claimants may be fully | 
heard as to their rights, either in Congress or be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United States. The ; 
land above referred to being the southeast of frac- | 
tional township No. 90, range 2; the southeast | 
quarter of township 89, range 1; township 89, | 
ranges 2 and 3; township 88, ranges 2, 3, and 4; ! 
and township 87, ranges 3, 4, and 5; that is, so : 
much of the said townships and ranges as lie on | 
the west side of the main channel of the Missis- | 
sippi river. 

SURVEROR GENERAL FOR OREGON. 


The bill to create a Surveyor General for the | 
Territory of Oregon came up; when 

Mr. PEARCE moved to recommit the bill to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with certain in- |! 
structions. i 

Mr. BREESE opposed the motion, on the ground : 
that, if the bill were recommitted, it would lose its |! 
place in the calendar, and hence might not be || 
reached during the present session. j| 

Mr. ATCHISON thought the Senator from Ma- ! 


| of the country had ever witnessed. 
speculation had been seen; the pillage of the old | 


| tives—no one’s Intentions. 


ryland (Mr. Peance)] might better attain his object, 
if it were to defeat the bill, by moving to lay it on ij 
the table, and that question might be regarded asa | 
test question. If the bill were recommitted, itii 
would lose its place on the calendar, and it would 
be virtually dead for this session. a 

Mr. PEARCE said he did not desire to defeat |; 
the bill, but to make all its principles accord with | 
the usage of the Government, and would simply || 
move to postpone the further consideration for the | 
present; which motion prevailed. j 


INCREASE OF THE ARMY. | 


l 
The Senate then resumed the consideration of | 
the bill from the House of Representatives to raise, || 
for a limited time an additional military force, and ' 
“for other purposes. j 
The question pending was upon agreeing to the | 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Texas, |i 
as a substitute for the amendment of the Senator 
from Ohio, [Mr. Corwin,] adopted in committee 
of the whole. 
Mr. BENTON called for the reading of the | 
amendment adopted in committee of the whole. | 
| 
i 


The Secretary then read the following amend- 
ment heretofore offered by Mr. Corwin: 


«That cach non-commissioned officer or private tnlisted | 
in the regular army, or regularly mustered in any volunteer | 
company, who has served or may serve during the present i| 
war with Mexico, and who shall, at the end of his term of || 
service, receive an honorable discharge, shall be entitled $; 
to receive a certificate ae warrant from the War Department | 


for one hundred and sixty acres of land, which may be loca- 
ted by the warrantee, | s, or legal representatives, at 
any land office in the Un States, in one body, in confor- 
mity to the legal subdivisions of the public lands, in such 
districts as are then subject to private entry: Provided, That :: 
if the Full term for which such person shall have volunteered i 
shall not exceed one year, then the warrant to be for eighty | 
aeres. Ñ > of death im service, or after his discharge, | 
then the certificate to go-—first, to the widow ; second, to the | 
children; third, his father; fonrth, his mother ; and, fifth,his |; 
brothers and sisters.” 

Mr. RUSK said he perceived that there was a 
bill from the House upon the subject of bounty 
lands, now in possession of the Senate, and as he 
considered it more proper to act upon the subject 
separately, he would withdraw his amendment for 
the present, with a view of offering it as an amend- |; 
ment to the bill from the House. / i 

The amendment was accordingly withdrawn. |j 

The question then being on concurring in the || 
original amendment— 

Mr. BENTON addressed the Senate at much 
length in opposition to the amendment adopted on |} 
the motion of the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. Cor- |! 
wi,] in relation to the land bounty to soldiers and || 
volunteers without any guards against improvident | 
and fraudulent transfers. For a bounty in land |! 
which would enure to the benefit of the person to 
whom it was granted he was entirely in favor; not 
that there was any need for it, for the number of 


volunteers who offered themselves far exceeded ': 


the number that could be accepted; and as for the : 


soldiers of the regular army, the bounty in money | 


had been restored, and that was already rapidly : 


producing recruits. But he was for the bounty, 


because it was a good way of distributing public | 
land among the laboring part of the community, : 


provided it was guarded from improvident and 


fraudulent transfers until they had time to know | 


the value of their property. 


years on that floor, in favor of giving a quarter 


section of land to every person who would culti- : : i ( 
: acres, besides the fraudulent warrants which will 


vate it. But without any guard against hasty, 
thoughtless, improvident alienation, even before 


the patent issued, he was opposed to it; and should «: 


labor, as he had done, to protect the soldier and 


the volunteer from being defrauded of his land be- | 


fore he had time to know its value. 


In this sense he was : 
in favor of the bounty, and always had been; it ; 
fell in with his system, advocated for twenty-five | 


The amendment as introduced by the Senator į 
from Penysylvania, [Mr. Camsron,] and as adopt- : 


ed and altered by the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. 
Conwiy,] opened the door to the most stupendous 
system of fraud upon the soldiers, and of depreda- 
tion upon the United States, which the experience 


soldiers’ revolutionary certificates had been seen; 
the speculations in the soldiers’ bounty-land in the 
late war had been seen: they were all trifles com- 
pared to the enormity of what might take place 
under the present bill. He spoke of no one’s mo- 
He had nothing to do 
with motives or intentions: he took the bill upon 
its words—upon its enactments—and according to 


i those words and enactments he construed it, and 


denounced it to the Senate and the people as open- 
ing the door—setting it wide open—to the most 
stupendous scenes of speculation, and of depreda- 
tion upon the public property, and of imposition 
on the soldiers and volunteers, and on their wives 


and children, that our country had ever beheld. 


The Yazoo ` 


He (Mr. Benton) had introduced a bill granting | 
a quarter section of land to each non-commissioned : 


officer, musician, or private, in the regular or vol- 


| unteer service, who should serve during the war, 
or for twelve months, unless killed or dying in the ! 


service, or discharged for disability; and that bill 
was so framed and guarded as to protect the soldier 


from improvident alienations, until he had time to | 


know the value of his property, and also to save 


the land to his family m the event of his death. | 


This bill was before the Senate, and showed that 
he was for the soldier and against the speculator. 


The whole subject had been referred to the Mili- ii 


tary Committee; and that committee had unani- 


mously reported in favor of guarding and protecting | 


the soldier and volunteer from the arts and artifices, 


frauds and impositions of the merciless speculators, | 


That committee had unanimously reported in favor 


| of these guards. Now a different policy prevailed. 


All the guards invented for the soldier and his heirs 


are thrown down; and the field is laid wide open |, 


to the operations of the speculator; and vast is the 
field in which he is to operate. Let us calculate it. 
Fifty thousand volunteers are now authorized by 


i law; sixteen thousand regulars are also now au- : 


thorized; this bill proposes ten thousand more 
in all seventy thousand. 
number became entitled to the land, it would be 
twelve millions of acres, estimated at fifteen mil- 
lions of dollars. All would not be entitled to it, 
but the deficiency would be made up in the fraud- 


| ulent warrants that speculators would ohtain. To 
| thisclass there would be no limit, neither in num- 
| ber nor in time. A century of time, and hundreds 
| of thousands could put no limit to the obtaining 
| of fraudulent warrants. 


But to proceed on the 
basis of even the authorized number, or even re- 


_ duce them to fifty thousand: that would be eight 


milions of acres, and ten millions of dollars! an 


immense sum for the United States to give up to | 
speculation and plunder, without benefit to her- | 
_ self or to the meritorious men for whom it was 
| intended, 


And what would be the operation on the treasu- 
ry of the amendment? to expunge the land revenue 


from our system of finance? These warrants areall | 


made transferable by assignment or endorsement: 
the soldier’s name on the back of the warrant, no 
matter how put there, as a pawn or a pledge, as a 


power to enable another to act for him, as a trans- | 
|! time and quantity that Congress could put upon 


fer without consideration, or for a few dollars, or 


If the whole of this : 


even by imposition or fraud, or by forgery until 
his heirs could disprove it: in any, or all of these 
cases, or in any other, in which his name should 
get on the back of the warrant, it is gone from 
him; and becomes the property, aceording to the 
modern construction of “ legal representatives,” of 
the person who writes a transfer to himself over 
the soldier’s name. The warrant then becomes 
the property of the transferee, and entitled to lo- 
cation on any public lands liable to entry at pri- 
vate sale. This lays open the public lands from 
the gulf to the lakes; for but little land is now sold 
at public sale: private entry is now almost the 
universal mode. Here, then, eight millions of 


! be obtained, are to fall upon the public lands, and 
to be satisfied before the United States can sell an 
acre. Agents will be despatched far and wide to 
buy up these warrants; sentinels will be stationed 
at every land office door to waylay the farmer that 
brings money to make an entry, and to sell him a 
warrant at a discount, and turn his money into the 
speculator’s pocket instead of going into the publie 
‘treasury. If all is fair this will expunge the land 
revenue for half a dozen years; but all will not be 
' fair! on the contrary, the greater part will be foul! 
and those land warrants will breed with a fertility, 
an incontinence, and a perpetuity unknown to the 
gestative powers of-the animal creation! all the 
common names in the army—all the John Smiths, 
John Joneses, Billy Willlamses—all the Blacks, 
Browns, Grays, Reds, Whites—all the Longs and 
Shorts—all the Youngs and Olds—all that inter- 
'minable nomenclature of common names, which 
| identify nobody—and thousands of others, will 
| become breeders of warrants! And after the first 
generation is dead, the second and third will come 
on; and the breeding will go on with an accelera- 
ted pace. So it has happened, and will continue 
to happen. Tennessee, even a few years ago, 
was satisfying land warrants of fifty years ago. 
Yazoo claimants were now petitioning Congress; 
and Virginia military land warrants were still 
knocking at the door of Congress for satisfaction. 
Mr. B. said that an hundred years of time, and 
the whole landed domain of. the United States, 
would not be sufficient to satisfy these warrants; 
and he said that upon data that gave it the authori- 
ty of positive knowledge. He alluded to the Vir- 
ginia military land warrants as only a faint exam- 
ple of what would happen. Sixty-two years had 
not yet satisfied those warrants, few as they were 
supposed to be, when Congress assumed them in 
1782. They were then supposed to be few, anda 
small district of country betwegn the Miami and 
Scioto was set aside for their satisfaction, and a 
few years limited for their location. Yet, what 
has happened? Instead of the few warrants con- 
i| templated, myriads have grown up! Instead of 
the few years allowed for their location, they are 
|! now, at the lapse of sixty-two years, still demand- 
‘ing land! Instead of the small district allowed for 
| their satisfaction, they now extend to all the lands 
of the United States! 


ii 


i Mr. B. verified this statement by reading the 


titles of a long list of acts for about fifty years, 
opening and extending the time for locating these 
Virginia land warrants—trying to limit and stop 
their procreation, sometimes by time—sometimes 
by quantities—sometimes fixing a year beyond 
| which no warrant should be located—sometimes a 
: quantity above which no one should be recognised; 
; and all in vain. Time or quantity could impose 
| no limitation. The thing was getting worse and 
! worse. Professional agents had taken the thing 
! in hand—were hunting into every nook and corner 
| of the Union for heirs, or somebody of the name 
| : bap : ; 
| of the heirs—and had infinite success in finding 
| cases of unsatisfied warrants. The older the case 
the better: the proof became more easy, especially 
when the agents got into the third generation, and 
had the drawing up the affidavits, and the finding 
out the old people who could swear to them, In 
this way the Virginia military land warrants, au- 
thorized by Congress on the first day of March, 
1782, were now still breeding and appearing; and 
he called upon the chairman of the Committee on 
Public Lands [Mr. Brresx] to confirm his state- 
ment. 

Mr. BREESE. There are cases now before the 
committee. ; 

Mr. BENTON proceeded. Thus, the long pe- 
riod of sixty-two years, with all the limitations of 
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them, have not yet been able to stop the breeding 
of these few revolutionary warrants. What, then, 
is to be the case with the 50,000 which we propose 
now to issue, and that without limitation of time, 
or restriction of any kind? Surely a century hence 
they will still be breeding! Surely all the public 
lands, from year to year, as they become liable to 
pi vate entry, will be seized and covered by them. 
They will expunge the land revenue. Even if all 
was fair, they would absorb it for many years; but 
in the hands of fraud and speculation, they will ex- 
punge it for ages, and perhaps forever. Work out 
the sum upon the time and quantity of the Virginia 
military land warrants, and one hundred years, and 
the whole limits of the present public lands, will 
not satisfy them; and this at a time when we are 
borrowing money and striking treasury notes to 
curry on the war. Asa plunder of the Treasury 


alone—as lopping off the second branch of the na- | 


tional revenue, and making a present of it to specu- 


Tators, I should oppose these unrestricted grants; | 


but when to thisis added the plunder of the soldier 
and his family, the reasons become doubly strong; 


and, if I cannot defeat it, I will at least denounce | 
it, and draw the attention of all America upon the | 


enormity of the speculation. ; 

Mr. B. said he had already read from Jefferson’s 
Works the history of the plundering from the sol- 
diers of the Revolution of their hard-earned certi- 
ficates; but the similarity of the cases would justify 
a second reading; for there was no difference be- 
tween what was done then and wouid be done now, 
but in the far greater amount of the present specu- 
lation. It would be millions now where it was 
thousands then; but in all other respects, and es- 
pecially in the mode of operating, the case was the 
same. He read from Jefferson: 

“ftis wcll known that during the war the greatest difti- 
culty we encountered was the want of money or means to 
pay our soldiers who fought, or our farmers, manufacturers, 
and merchants, who furnished the neeessary supplies of 
ood and clothing for them. After the expedient of paper 
money had exhausted itsclf, certificates of debt were given 
lo the individual creditors with assurance of payment so 
soon as the United States should be able. But the dis- 
tresses of these people often obliged them to part with these 
for the half, the fitth, and even a tenth of their value; and 
speculators had made a trade of cozening them from the 
holders by the most. fraudulent practices und persuasions 
that they would never be paid. Fn the bill for funding and 


paying these, (the bill) made no difference between the ori- | 


r. 
3 


ginal holders and the fraudulent purchasers of this pap 
Great and just repugnance arose at putting these two class 


or creditors on the same footing, and great exertions were | 
‘used to pay the former the full valuc, and to the latter the | 


price only which they had paid with interesi. But this 
would bave prevented the game which was to be played, and 
dor which tie minds of greedy members were already tu- 
tored and prepared. When the trial of strength on these 
several efforts bad indicated the form in which the bill 
would finally pass, this being known within doors sooner 
than Without, and especially than to those who were in dis- 
tant parts of the Union, the base scranible began. Couriers 
and relay horses by land, aud swift-sailing pilot-boats by 
sea, were flying in all directions. Active partners and 
agents were associated and employed in every State, town, 
and country neighborhood, and this paper was bought up at 
five shillings, and even as low as two shillingsin the pound, 
before the holder knew that Congress had already provided 
foris redemption at par. Immense sums were thus filehed 
fron. the poor and ignorant, and fortunes accumulated by 
those who had themselves been poor enough bctore.”, 
Such were the arts used—such the deception and 
impositions practised upon the soldiers of the Revo- 
lution-—and such they will be under this bill, if it 
passes as it now stands. Companies will be formed 
to “ cozen” the soldier out of his hard-earned land; 
banks will lend the money; agents will be em- 
ployed and sent far and wide; and such he under- 
stood it to be already. Information had already 
yeached him that a company was forming in Phila- 
delphia, with partners in this city, and a ramifica- 
tion into Mexico--the sutlers and commissaries to 
be used as the agents of the company, and Tam- 
pico already a selected theatre of their operations. 
Already information to this effect was received. 
It was probable in itself, and the names given for 
the company rendered it still more so. As leading 
toa fraud upon the soldier and his family, who 
would be “ cozened” out of their land before they 
knew its value—as a fraud upon the treasury, 
which would be plundered of its land revenue— 
as a most demoralizing and stupendous specula- 
tion—he was opposed to the clause as it stood in 
the bill. But he was also opposed to it on another 
ground; and that was to its place in the present 
army bill. Even a fair and just bounty clause 
should not be put on this army bill. It should go 
ina bill by itself, and not delay and encumber an 
act for raising troops. The bill into which it is pat 
<ame up from the House of Representatives with- 


out any such clause: on the contrar 
has sent it up ina separate bill. Eighteen days 
this army bill has been delayed in this Chamber, 
and by this land clause. Asan army bill, it would 
have been perfected in two days. ‘The attempt to 
put it in this bill has cost us a delay of nearly three 
weeks already, and no onecansay how much longer 
it will delay 1t. Certainly it will be resisted here 
to the last moment. Probably it will be resisted 
in the House of Representatives, and that accord- 
ing to parliamentary law; for the House has sent 
an act here granting this identical quantity of 
one hundred and sixty acres, and at least With 
some limitations not in the Senate’s bill. The 
attempt to put this land bounty into the army bill 
| has occasioned all the delay that has taken place— 
will oceasion all that is to follow; and all for what? 
The land will be just as good to the soldier in an- 
other bill as in this: it will probably be better, as 
it will give time to devise guards to prevent frauds. 
This is a great and distinct objection.~ It will pre- 
vent me from voting for the bill, unless essentially 
altered and guarded. But that will not prevent the 
bill from passing: the land will pass it. This 
whole Jand quesuon has arisen here: in the army | 
it was not thought of: among the volunteers it was 
not thoaght of. Upwards of three hundred thou- 
sand have offered their services without thinking 
of this land: politicians thought of it; and they 
! will pass it, ALL will vote for the land, if reason- 
ably guarded. He (Mr. B.) would certainly do so, 
and that upon the principle of distributing land to 
meritorious men. All the persons for whom the 
lands are intended will belong to the laboring class- 
es—farmers and artisans will be the persons to 
receive it. It was according to his old system, to 
grant them land for cultivation; and he wished to 
make the grant properly guarded, to save it to 
their families. Many other Senators take the same 
view of it. Nearly all the Senate have expressed 
themselves in favor of the bounty, and many will 
vote for it in this bill, even among those who have 
labored most for wholesome amendments. 

But the resource of amendments is not yet ex- 
hausted. Many may yet be offered: something 
may be done. The amendment suggested by the 
gentleman from Texas, [Mr. Rusx,| to substitute 
scrip of one hundred dollars, either as a substitute 
for the land, or as an option, will be an improve- 
ment, if adopted. It will be worth more to the 
soldier, and cost less‘to the Government. The 
land would be worth two hundred dollars to the 
Government; but, under the clause of the bill as it 
now stands, it wouid, in most cases, be worth no- 
thing but the trifle which the speculator gives him, 
The suggestion of the Senator from Texas would 
make it worth one hundred dollars to the soldier. 
Even as an option, it would make the warrant 
worth one hundred dollars, and that would bea 
great check on speculators. One hundred dollars 
they would not give: less than that the soldier or 
volunteer would not take; and thus something, a 
fixed value, would be given to the warrant. But 
he (Mr. B.) preferred the grant in land, secured to 
| the grantee, his widow, and his heirs, so as to 
be a home and a support to them through genera- 
tions. i 

Mr. CORWIN said he felt as much regret as it 
was possible for the Senator from Missouri to feel, 
at the delay which has occurred under the present 
exigencies in the passage of this army bill; a delay 
occasioned by the various propositions to amend 
which had been presented by the Senator from 
Missouri himself, and other Senators; and he re- 
gretted also that it was to be still further delayed 
by what the honorable Senator from Missouri 
himself had very happily denominated “an obsti- 
nate and persevering opposition’? to the amendment 
now under consideration, which it would be recol- 
lected had once passed by a majority which he 
| believed had not been accorded to any other fea- 
ture of the bill. He had to regret, for one, that it 
was not in his power, not being consistent with 
his sense of duty, to accede to the request made by 
the honorable Senator from Missouri yesterday, 
and he was sure that honorable Senator was not j 
inclined at all to deny to him, or to any other 
Senator upon that floor, the same right to form an 


for himself. As it was sincerely not his wish to 
procrastinate a vote which it was desirable should | 
be speedily taken upon this bili, he desired merely 
to occupy a few moments In replying to what had 
| been said by the honorable Senator from Missouri. | 


opinion upon this important subject as he claimed |! 


And first he would premise that although every~ 
thing which had been presented to them this morn- 
ing by the Senator from Missouri, and’ everything 
that might be legitimately urged in reply to the ar- 
guments of the Senator from Missouri, had already 
been very fully presented, and he doubted not very 
fully considered by every Senator upon that floor; 
yet, having been the means (by what might almost 
be termed an accident, it was true) of presenting 
this amendment, and having heard the terms in 
which it had been denounced, he supposed that it 
would be deemed proper for him to occupy a few 
moments with some observations before taking the 
final vote upon the question now to be determined; 
There had been some things revealed in this inéi- 
dental discussion in reference to this war, and to 
the troops which had been sq freely and fully 
spoken of, and-in very laudatory ttrms, on all 
sides of the Chamber, which it was very difficult to 
reconcile with what was understood to be the opin- 
ion of gentlemen on all sides. i 

The arguments of the Senator from Missouri, 
as he understood them, rested upon two grounds 
exclusively. The Senator contended, in the first 
i place, that bounty land offered to the soldier was 
| hot necessary to procure the services of the soldier. 
This was as clearly an objection to any bill that 
could be presented on this subject as it was to this, 
| The Senator contended, and presented it to them 
as an argument against the passage of this amend- 
ment, that it was now a matter of contention be- 
| tween the patriotic citizens of this country, who 
wished to serve in this extraordinary war, as to 
who among them should be accepted, without any, 
reference whatever to this bounty. If this was so, 
and if there was no justice in voting the. bounty, 
| or necessity for voting it, then Jet the vote be taken 
upon the question, without any further contro- 
versy. 

If the Senator from Missouri meant to say that 
men could be inlisted into the service for their 
monthly pay alone; if he meant to declare—and he 
Knew no man whose opinions upon this subject 
were entitled to greater weight—if he meant to de- 
clare that it was squandering the public propert 
| to give them Jands in return for the lives of their 
soldiers, in return for the blood to be shed in this 
foreign war, let the proposition be brought forward 
in a distinct and separate form, and he would be as 
ready to vote upon itas he was when attached to 
| this bill. He had understood, whether the project 
of giving bounty land originated with politicians 
or private individuals, that it was the intention of 
Congress—an intention which had been expressed, 
in both Houses—that the soldier who seryed in 
this war should have bounty land as q part of his 
compensation for those services, which, it was. ad- 
mitted on all hands, eminently entitled him to some 
compensation, Tf this was so, what became of 
the argument of the Senator from Missouri, that it 
was giving away eight millions of acres of public 
lands, of the value of twelve millions of dollars at 
the minimum price of those lands, for nothing ? 

If it be true (continued Mr. C.) that the gallant 
men who are willing to fight our battles in Mexico 
or elsewhere—-for God knows where that roving 
| army of yours will stop—if it be true that the 
whole population of this country capable of bearing 
arms are ready to precipitate themselves into this 
war in the enemy’s country, and that without 
price, without reward, or the hope of reward, where 
is the necessity for increasing their monthly pay, 
as is proposed by a bill now on your table. Sir, 
shall we drive a Jew’s bargain with our soldiers? 
Shall we give a definite value for their patriotism ? 
Shall we count every groan? Shall we give value 
for every drop of blood? Shall we pay so much 
for a soldier’s life? So much as a compensation 
to the women and children who have been.made 
widows and orphans by the war? Shall we give 
| them an estimated sum as value for their loss? But 
| I do not suppose that any argument such as this 
could very readily find a Jodgment in the head or 
the heart of any Senator here; nor do I understand 
that the Senator from Missouri wishes anything of 
this sort. He wishes the Senate to pause, and 
lock the door against frauds, while granting a lib- 
| eral compensation to the soldier. Now, let us 
look at this argument a little in detail. How will 
| it be elaborated into a fact? 

As he had understood the Senate to determine 
| upon giving these bounty Jands in some form or 
| other; and ashe understood they were for giving - 
! the eight millions in the form which he proposed 
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in his amendment, to be actually settled and held 
by the soldier who performed the service, orby some | 
representative of the soldier, he would ask, in a pe- | 
ciniary point of view to the Government itself, if 
this land was to be considered revenue and prop- 
erty which the Government had a right to use, 
by giving it either in the form of money or in the |! 
form of bounties to soldiers entering the war, |i 
where was the difference, as far as the Govern- |! 
ment was concerned, whether that eight millions |] 
of acres was given in one form or in the other? The || 
argument, as far as it rested upon the fact of giving || 

i 


away these lands, it seemed to him the Senator had | 
not well considercd. The main part of the Sena- 
tor’s opposition rested upon his desire to protect 
the soldier, in the first place, from the frauds which 
might be perpetrated upon him, and, in the next 
place, to stay the march of that moral pestilence, 
of those villanies which would be practised upon 
the soldier if this bill should pass. ‘I’o this view of i; 
the question, he was inclined to attach a conside- ! 
rable degree of importance. He could see no | 
difference between allowing the soldier who dis 
charged his duty in the public service to be paid in 
land, or in allowing him to be paid in money. If 
it were considered that the valor and courage of 
the soldier entitled him to a certain amount of com- || 
pensation, it might be a proper subject to consider || 
whether that amount should be greater or less, but 
he could see no difference at all between giving him 
land or moncy—none; none to the Government | 
unquestionably; none whatever in any scheme of | 
finance which might be presented for the prosecu- |} 
tion of this war. If, therefore, it were desirable | 
that Congress should give to the soldier a certain | 
amount of compensation, it could just as well be | 
given in the form of monthly pay as in a grant of ! 
land. He could see no difference between granting | 
land, from which the resources of the Government | 
were partly to be derived, and creating a debt, || 
which the Senator from Missouri said must be paid |; 
by the next generation, and voting for a loan of ji 
twenty-three millions, which must be redeemed at | 
the time specified, Gentlemen did not seem to | 
have their financial apprehensions aroused at all 
when it was proposed to borrow twenty-three mil- 
lions of dollars, for which, like every other sum 
borrowed which they were unable to pay, they |) 
would have to give their note. There was no | 
tremulous apprehension about borrowing money, | 
But these were considerations which should have | 
been thought of long before they entered upon |! 
this unprofitable war. Borrowing money was || 
one of the curses attending upon all wars. Debt | 
was one of the curses which war necessarily in- |: 
volved—debt to be entailed upon posterity, if ij 
the present generation were not able to discharge 
it. It could not have escaped the apprehensions | 


i 


of any gentleman who held a seat upon that) 
floor, on the day when their army passed thei 
Nueces, or on the day when it was said Con- | 
gress sanctioned the passage of the army beyond | 
the boundary of the United States—it could not |) 
have escaped their apprehension that not merely |! 
twelve millions of dollars, but hundreds of mil- | 
lions would have to be expended upon the war į; 
—a war to be carried on between this country |, 
and a sister republic, which they had undertaken | 
to subjugate by their arms. The honorable Sena- | 
tor from Missouri, and every Senator, must be :: 
aware that this wouid be the consequence of their i 
conduct. He had been somewhat surprised, he | 
confessed, at the minute details given of the | 
schemes of fraud which the Senator from Missouri | 
had asserted would be practised, and he doubted |: 
not such reports had reached his ears; but he was |) 
pained to hear such schemes of peculation and 
fraud connected with the names of certain officer 
of the Government. That companies of scoun- 
drels would be formed all over the country, as the 
Senator said, to endeavor to despoil the soldier of 
his hard-earned bounty, he had no doubt. 1t was 


was one of the curses which belonged to a state of 
war. It had been the case, as the Senator from 
Missouri had said, and he read a statement of Mr. |: 
Jefferson to prove, aficr the close of the revolu- 
tionary war. It was a well-known fact, that the 


| not lightly 
| from South Carolina, 2 € 
i terday that none were fit to fight in this war but 
; those who were ready to sacrifice their own will to 
| the absolute mastery of others; but if these things 


men could find no better mode of settling national 
controversies than by going to war; of marching 
armies against each other in battle array, instead of 


following the dictates of humanity; instead of exer- į 


cising the faculties with which God had endowed 
them, in avoiding the necessity for warfare, there 


| would be scoundrels enough found to plunder and ; 
| cheatone another. Soiongasnational controversies į 
were to be settled in the old barbarous mode, so long || 
But į 
he was surprised to hear from the Senator from | 
Missouri that the very officers of the Government, | 
whose appointments the Senate was called upon to | 
sanction, and commissioned by the President to į; 
carry on the war, which was emphatically his || 
war—he was surprised to hear that men in this | 
position would be found so reckless, so lost to the | 
‘ dictates of honor and of conscience, as to practise į 
i frauds of this description. 


would such a disposition be found to exist. 


Could this be trae? 
Could it be that those who were daily associated 


with the soldiers, witnessing their sufferings and /j 
hearing the groans of the dying, would be guilty | 
| of robbing the soldicr of the bounty which his 


country had bestowed? He asked the Senator, 
was this the condition in which this republic was 
now placed? Were such the official instrumental- 
ities to be sent abroad to execute their duties in 


the service of the Government upon the field of | 
His knowledge of human nature would | 
hardly allow him to suppose it had been sunk to 


battle? 


that depth of degradation and of infamy. Such 
a supposition contemplated the existence of a class 
of society more degraded than he was willing to 
suppose any man who had received his commis- 
sion from the Government could be, They might, 
perhaps, find in the dens and hells of cities mea 
who would come out from their hiding-places, 
when they knew that eight millions of acres of 


land had been put into the market for the benefit | 
of those who served, but he did not think that | 
men who accompanied the soldier at his Lect gasp | 


would deliberately plan such schemes of frau 


(Mr. J. K. WALKER appeared with a message | 


from the President of the United States, and Mr. 


i! C. gave way for its reception.} 


Mr. CORWIN resumed. He said he did not 
believe it was competent for any intelligent man 


to frame a law or devise a plan which would not be į 
subject to the objections which had been raised by | 


the Senator from Missouri. Men ever would be 
subject to impositions, but he did not believe these 
men would be more subject to impositions than 
any other class of men. 


Mr. C. said the Senator from Pennsylvania had ' 
told them that if they would pass this bill, there 
were five companies now ready to volunteer and | 
© to take the field from that State, and that they con- 


sisted of some of the best men of that State. That 
was a pretty good certificate of character; and were 
such men likely to give up all rights belonging to 
them to bodies of scoundrels? Did the Senator 
from Missouri mean to say that the young men 
who volunteer to serve their country are the sort 
of men towards whom the Government could ex- 


ercise neither the functions of justice nor liberality | 


without having the bounty of the Government 


abused? Were they men of such dissolute habits | 


that they were incapable of taking care of the prop- 
erty they earned, and that the Government must 
therefore assume towards the soldiers of our army 
the relation which some of the States assumed 
under their laws towards confirmed drunkards, 


and appoint them guardians? What became of the : 
i| person who might be put in possession of this 


training and discipline of which they had heard s 
much as belonging to the service of the country? 
What became of the moral teaching of the chap- 
lains, for whose appointment they heard so much? 
Was it true, in short, that twenty thousand regu- 
lar soldiers were to serve during this war, and go 
through a moral training there, and that they would 
come out of it nothing but examples of vileness, 
ignorance, and profligacy? Was it true that the 
men who volunteer to fight this iniquitous war 


were the men described by the Senator from Mis- | 
| souri, not able to exercise the necessary functions | 


of freemen, and men of full age? He would not un- 


i; dertake to put his opinion on this subject against the 
| opinion of the Senator from Missouri—he would 
question the statement of the Senator i 


[Mr. Burzer,] who said yes- 


were true, it would become them to pause and con- 


i 
i 
| 
i 
{ 


sider whether it was not best to put an end to this 
horrible war, If it were true that in inlisting twenty 
thousand soldiers they made twenty thousand slaves 
outof twenty thousand freemen, he thought itwould 
bea poor compensation both for the generation 
that now is and for that which is to come after us, 
in the pompous phrase of the day, at such a cost 


i to vindicate the honor of the country and the glory 


ofits flag. But he could not think that the repre- 
sentations of the Senator from Missouri were all 
true. He could not believe this nation would 

lunge into a war which was to be go pernicious in 
its consequences. 

The Senator from Missouri proposed to protect 
the soldier from these frauds by making the bounty 
inalienable for seven years. ‘This was presuming 
that those who, as the Senator from Missouri clo- 
quently described it, escaped the embrace of the 


i battle-storm, and avoided a grave upon the tops of 


the Cordilleras, were not capable of controlling the 
bounty which the Government bestowed upon them, 
and that Congress must, therefore, constitute itself’ 
their guardian. He was of opinion, that if they 
put the matter upon this footing, and said to the 
soldier, that at the end of the war he should emi- 
grate to the far West and settle upon his land, or 
else be debarred from the enjoyment of his bounty 
for seven years, it would have the effect of deter- 
ring men from entering the army. It would hardly 
be necessary, he believed, to pass an act to prevent 
a Senator from making a contract respecting his 
travelling allowance and per diem, or placing any 
lien upon it for a certain length of time, lest the 
money might fall into the hands of speculators, 
who were hovering in clouds around the Capitol, 
darkening the air with their numbers: That would 
be a strange law; but he thought it would be quite 


‘as reasonable as the restriction proposed by the 


Senator to be placed upon these bounty lands. 

After some further remarks, Mr. C. concluded 
by saying, that he thought it would not be very 
becoming in the Senate to hesitate to grant, out of 
800,000,000 of acres of the public lands, the small 
pittance of 8,000,000 to the soldiers as compensa- 
tion for their services. They had already passed 
a bill giving 5,000,000 of acres to those: who chose 
to peacefully settle in Oregon. If a southern gen- 
tleman, with his black servant, went to Oregon, 
that servant would be entitled by his mere resi- 
dence there to avail himself of this bounty. While 
looking out across the broad Pacific, and contem- 
plating the time when the descendants of Japhet 
should subjugate the descendants of Shem, here 
was a man from a state of servitude becoming a 
free man, and claiming his half séction of land, 
which had been granted by the bounty of this Gov- 
ernment. While their maw was capacious enough 
to swallow these five millions in reference to Ore- 
gon, they were gurgling and cholring at eight mil- 
lions to be granted as a reward for the valor and 
the patriotism of those who periled their lives in 
their country’s service. 

Mr. BENTON again complained that by the 
introduction of matter that was not germain to this 
bill, it had been delayed some fifteen or sixteen 
days. He went into a recapitulation of the tirne 
during which the Government had exercised some 
authority over grants, from the period of the loca- 


| tion of the land warrants, during the history of the 


Republic. He also renewed his objections to this 
sort of legislation on so important a subject, and 
contended that there were no provisions even to 
secure the proper identity of the soldier and the 


bounty of the Government. He objected that the 
Government would deprive itself of an important 


source of revenue by this bill, and mainly for the 


benefit of harpies who would prey on the soldiers 
after they had fought the battles of the country. 
He could not vote for the bill as it now stood. 
‘Mr. CASS remarked that he deeply regretted 
that this bill was delayed by the ever-renewing 
discussions upon its details. The objections of 
the honorable Senator from Missouri to immediate 
action upon the amendment of the Senator from 
Ohio seem to resolve themselves into three points. 
First, the granting of bounty land to the soldiers; 
second, the omission of proper securitics against 
fraud and imposition; third, that this proposition 


i fur bounty lands is annexed to the military bill, 


With respect to the first objection, he considered 
it unnecessary to discuss it. The necessity and 
propriety of the measure had been settled by the 
almost unanimous vote of both Houses of Con- 
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gress. If he understood the Senator from Mis- 
souri, he was willing to grant the land, not in 
consequence of military services, but to distribute 
it among those who were willing to occupy it. To 
this he did not object under proper circumstances, 
though he said he could not conceive any higher 
consideration which could be paid for land than 
the lives, and blood, and services, of the defenders 
of their country. ‘The principle of these rewards 
had been sanctioned in two wars, and, for himself, 
he. was prepared to distribute them freely to those | 
who were. bearing the standard of their country 
aloft in the fields of Mexico. As to the patriot- 
ism, and courage, and suffering, and disease, and 
death, by which these rewards are purchased, it 
needs not that they should be spread before the 
Senate. Every American feels and appreciates 
their value. No more lofty patriotism was dis- 
played in the better days of the ancient republics 
than has marked the progress of the present war, 
The whole country spontaneously rushed to arms; 
and the conscription to which the Government 
resorted was not the conscription which fills the | 
immense standing armies of Europe. It was a 
Conscription to keep out, and not bring in; to re- | 
ject, but not to choose; to determine who should ! 
remain at home, and not who should be allowed 
the privilege of dying for their country. Such a 
scene has rarely been displayed in the world, and 
he was willing to mark his sense of it by the most 
liberal rewards. And well has performance fol- 
lowed these promises of devotion. The battles 
that have been fought have added lustre to the 
American name, aud they will take their place in 
our future history upon the same page with the 
hardest-fought battle-fields where we have come 
into contact with a foreign enemy. 

As to the security necessary to be provided in 


| 
H 


the law to preserve the grantees of this land from || 


fraud and imposition, he had already said all he 
deemed necessary. He would not renew the sub- 
ject, but would merely remark that he was willing 
to adopt the principle heretofore established in the 
laws on this subject—that of inserting reasonable 
provisions to secure the rights of the soldier until ! 
his certificate or patent should issue. After that, 


he would abandon all legal guardianship over the |! 


matter, ‘The amendment of the Military Commit- | 
tee proposes to withhold the land for seven years 
from the disposition of the soldier after the issuing 
ofthe patent. Ie would consent to no such clause 
of limitation. What sort of value would the pro- 
perty be to avast portion of grantees, if they could 
not sell it for seven years? Such a legislative su- 
pervision would be to assume that our fellow-citi- 
zens now in arms in Mexico are unfit to manage 
their own property, or that the improvident so far 
exceed the provident in number, that the rights of 
the Jatter must be sacrificed to the former. He | 
would agree to no act which would have the ap- | 
pearance of stultifying his countrymen. When 
the property becomes the property of the soldier, 
it should be free to him to do with it as he pleases. 
This is the very cardinal principle of our institu- 
tions. What right has Congress to tic up this | 
land for seven years, after the right of the soldier 

is perfect? Why assume seven years as the period 
of this limitation? ‘The legislature may as well | 
assume seventy or seven hundred, and thus estab- 
lish an entire new species of property in the coun- | 
try, depending in one of its most essential attri- 

butes, that of the power of disposition, not upon į 
the State laws, to which it properly belongs by 
the theory of our Government, but on the laws of 
the United States. Why not carry out this prin- 
ciple of guardianship? {f the soldier serves for j 
five years, he will have earned six hundred dollars 


{ 


proper to provide to guard the soldier before he is 
put in possession of his property. But, after that, 
Congress should abandon its guardianship over 
him, and leave him as a free man to do as he 
pleases. 

‘With respect to the union of this bounty land 
amendment with the military bill, he had opposed 
it from the commencement, The ground which 
the Senator from Missouri took when this proposi- 
tion of union was first made, was the correct one, 
and the result has proved it. That Senator had 
then said that this effort to unite the two subjects 


i 
i 
i 
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| 


|i would procrastinate the military bill, and lead to 


delay in the adoption of a vital measure. It has 
done so, though not to the extent now charged 
upon it by the Senator from Missouri. The eigh- 
teen days spent upon this bill cannot all be fairly 
charged to this conjunction. All who have spoken, 
and himself among the rest, must take their part 
in the censure for the delay. The subject had been 
diffusively discussed—more so, probably, than it 
required. He presumed the opinion of every Sen- 
ator had been made up some time since, and it is 
to be regretted that a vote could not have been | 
taken days ago, and still more to be regretted that 
appearances indicate still further procrastination. 
it was but justice to remark, however, that a 


|| proposition to include both of these subjects in 


; the same law was neither improper in itself, nor 
; unprecedented in our legislation. When a law is 
| passed for raising an additional force, itscems quite 
| natural that the inducements to enter the public 
| Service should be all contained in the law-—bounty, 
| pay, land, pensions, &c. And in fact this was the 
; course pursued in 1813, when the army was in- 
creased to meet the exigencies of the war. The 
same law which provided for this increase provided 
also that bounty-land should be granted to the 
soldiers. That law, however, wisely avoided the 
details of this. It merely provided that one hun- 
j dred and sixty acres should be granted to each 
soldier, and made void any conveyance before the 
land was located, leaving to subsequent legislation 
all the other arrangements necessary to give effect | 
to the grant. And this course he had proposed at 
‘ the commencement of this debate, and he thought 


much unnecessary discussion and delay. _ 
Senate, by a decisive vote, had recorded its deter- 
mination to unite these two bills. ‘he battle had 
been fought and lost. He considered it the part 
of true wisdom, when such a decision is made, to 
submit. Itis res adjudicata. If there isa time for 
all things, a time to contend, there is also a time 
togiveup. He should, therefore, vote against any 
further attempt to separate these bills. He be- 
lieved, if attempted, it would be ineffectual, and 
would lead to still further procrastination, For 
himself, he thought.the expressed will of the Sen- 
ate should be obeyed. Both subjects had been | 
fully, not to say unnecessarily, discussed. Noth- 
ing, therefore, would be gained by any further 
j attempt to separate them. The Senate is as well 
prepared for a decision now as it ever can be; and 
to continue a discussion upon this subject of sepa- 
ration would be to occupy its time with a question | 
of but little importance, while the necessities of | 
the country for prompt action are everywhere | 
known and felt, and the public voice is cailing for 
the most decisive measures. The Administration 
has done and is doing its duty. Now let Congress | 
do theirs; and the sooner it is done, the better it will į 
bedone. Heapproved of the amendment proposed | 
by the Senator from Texas. He was prepared to | 
vote a gratuity in money to each soldier and vol- | 
unteer, But he would suggest to that honorable 
Senator whether it would not be more advisable | 


in monthly pay. Why not lay your hand also on | 
this, and say he is incapable of expending it for 

his own advantage, and therefore we will impose | 
such checks upon its receipt as will keep hing} 


not only from the abuse, but in fact from the use ij 


of it? 


the purchase of, this land. No man could regret 
it more than he did. But it is a state of things 
incident to human nature, and from one extreme 
Congress should not run into another: because 
frauds may be committed upon some, therefore | 
none shall enjoy their property. But at the end | 
of the seven years, if guarded till then, what is to 

| 


prevent the same system of fraud? The limitation 
No; itis better to provide all the securities it is | 


stops there, and speculators can, then go to work. 


i 
Mr. C. did not doubt there would be frand in | 


to make his amendment in the alternative; to allow į 
the soldier or volunteer to receive his money or ; 
land at his option. This, he believed, would be 

better and more satisfactory. If the soldier pre- 

ferred the money, he could take it, and then all 

their apprehensions respecting fraud and imposi- 

tion would be at an end. | 
| Mr. SIMMONS said he had prepared such an 

| addition to Mr. Rusx’s amendment. . 

| Mr. CASS observed he would then yield the 

| 

\ 


floor. . ; 
Mr. RUSK said he had withdrawn his amend- | 
| ment with a view of offering it as a substitute for | 
| the separate bill from the House in relation to | 
| bounty lands, when that should come up for con- 


| sideration, but as it was evident that a majority of | 


if it had been adopted we should have been spared | 
But the | 


} the Senate were determined that the subject should 


be connected with the present bill, he would now 
renew tt, i 

The amendment was then read 
lows: 

“That to each non-commissioned officer, musician, and 
private, of the regulars, volunteers, arid militia, who has en~ 
gaged or shall engage to serve for twelve months or during 
the war with Mexico, and. who shall actually serve for the 
term of one year, uuless killed or dying in the service, ot 
who shall be discharged honorably before the expiration of 
his term of service, int consequence of wounds received, or 
sickness incurred in the course of such service, there shall 
be issued by the Secretary of the Treasury. a serip for the 
sum of one hundred dollars, bearing interest at six per cent. 
per annum, payable semi-annually; and redeemable in. ten 
years, and to all who shall have served for six months, died; 
or been discharged in consequence of wounds received, or 
sickness incurred, in the course of such service, there shall 
be issued by the Secretary of the Treasury a serip for the 
sum of fifty dollars, bearing interest at six percent. per an= 
hum, payable semi-annually, and redeemable in ten yeers,”? 

Mr. SIMMONS said that he had prepared. an 
amendment to the amendment of the Senator from 
Ohio, providing that the soldiers who are entitled 
to one hundred and sixty acres of land, should 
have the option of taking a warrant for the land, 
ora treasury scrip for one hundred dollars, and 
those who were entitled to eighty acres, should 
have the option of taking a warrant for the land, 
or a treasury scrip for fifty dollars—said serip to 
bear six per cent. interest and payable in ten years. 
| He desired to know whether the Senator from 
| Texas would accept this asa substitute for his own 
amendment. 

Mr. RUSK said he should prefer his own:amend- 
ment with a little alteration, viz: the addition of the 
words ‘if the war should last so long.” 

Mr. HUNTINGTON said there was very great 
objection to the amendment of the Senator from 
Texas. It would create a loan or stock redeem- 
able in ten years. It would authorize the Secre- 
tary to issue scrip for ten years at six per cent. in- 
terest. It might be reasonable to give the soldier 
a bounty, but why should they give the notes of 
the Government? Having authorized twenty-eight 
millions of due bills or promissory notes redeém- 
able in twenty years with six per cent. interest, he 
was not willing to issue another stock at six per 
cent. to the soldier. He preferred the amendment 
of his friend from Ohio, [Mr. Corwry,] even as 
between money and land scrip. Butas to this he 
was entirely opposed to it. : 

Mr. CALHOUN hoped the Senator from Texas 
would allow the vote to be taken on his amen¢- 
ment without the provision for interest. Without 
that provision it would soon be absorbed, but with 
it, it would create a great public debt. 

Mr. BREESE said that he considered theamend- 
ment of the Senator from Texas, without the mod-: 
ification suggested, the most objectionable. The 
scrip for land issued without interest would depre- 
ciate fifty per cent. in six months. It would be- 
come a circulation. He thought it was better for 
the Government to give land than to give money 
derived from these Jands, inasmuch as the lands 
cost the Government but about twenty-three cents 
the acre. : 

Mr. BENTON said he looked upon the propo- 
sition of the Senator from Texas, objectionable in 
itself, as creating a public debt for ten years and 
delivering up the whole of the public land to rav- 
age. But manifold as were his objections to the 
proposition of the Senator from Texas, he con- 
sidered it would be, at least, a deliverance from a 
worse evil. 

Mr. ARCHER expressed himself in favor of 
the proposition of the Senator from Texas, pro- 
vided it were so modified as to exclude the interest 
on the scrip. 

Mr. BADGER said, inasmuch as this subject 
had been fully discussed in committee of the whole, 
and as the amendment of the Senator from Ohio 


sand is as fal- 


| had been there adopted, he thought the true course 


for every Senator who was in favor of giving this 
bounty land ‘to the soldiers, was to vote against 
every amendment now proposed or to be offered, 
and give to it the sanction of the Senate, as it had 
received the sanction of the committee. He was 
still more strongly inclined to that opinion, because 
his friend from Virginia, [Mr. Ancuen,] who was 
known to he opposed to the whole project, had 
seemed to favor some of the projects which had 
recently been offered; and when he saw that Sena- 
tor supporting a plan to give bounty lands to sol- 
diers, when he was known to be opposed to the 
whole system, he recurred to the old warning-—* 
“ Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes’’—for he probably — 
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intended by this act of generalship to get out of the 
matter altogether. . 

Mr. HANNEGAN meant to vote for the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. Corwin, ] 
if it were modified by striking out the proviso, 
which only gave those now in the field eighty acres, 
while those hereafter to be called out were to have 
one hundred and sixty acres. 

Mr. BUTLER was glad that they had at last 
got an amendment to pay the soldiers in money, 
and notin land. He would give the soldier a note 
for one hundred dollars, bearing interest. The 
speculators could not rob him of that; while, with 
all their restrictions, they could not prohibit the 
land from falling into the hands of those specula- 
tors. He would give money, then, and would 
Move to amend the amendment so as to give the 
soldier at his discharge the sum of fifty dollars. 

Mr. BREESE would prefer that the lands should 
be given, as it cost the Government only twenty- 
three cents an acre. As to the scrip proposed to 
be given by the amendment of the Senator from 
Texas, unless it was made receivable for the pub- 
He lands, it will be worth comparatively nothing. 

Mr. RUSK called for the yeas and nays; and 
they were ordered. 

Mr. ALLEN would prefer the proposition of 
the Senator from Texas, if it would assume the 
alternative form, and leave itdiscretionary with the 
soldier whether he took a hundred and sixty acres 
of land, or the stock created by the amendment. 
Tn that form it would accomplish many important 
objects. The law would adjust itself to the cir- 
cumstances of the men who would receive its bene- 
fits. The volunteers of Pennsylvania, where there 
was no public land, who did not desire to go to 
the West, would naturally take the money bounty; 
while those who reside in the western States, where 
there are rich lands in their immediate vicinity, if 
their circumstances were such as to make it desi- 


rable to occupy the land, would take land, and be- | 


come freeholders. ‘Thus it would adjust itself to 
the condition of the troops as they found themselves 
atthe end of the war. By presenting this alterna- 
tive the great and unanswerable objections to al- 
lowing this land to go without restrictions would 
be entirely done away with. THe feared it would 
be impossible to impose suficient restrictions, but 
the best would be to give the soldier the alternative 
to take either land or money. 

‘There were many, both regulars and volunteers, 
who had gone into the Mexican war, and who 
would sull go from States where they would de- 
sire to reside when they returned from the war. 
But if they desired to go to the new States, they 


might not have the ability to settle their affairs and | 


go for a number of years, and all this time their 
capital would lie unprofitable in their pockets; and 
therefore they should be paid in an equivalent 
which they could make available. It had been said 
by his friend from Slinois [Mr. Brexse,] that this 
kind of stock could depreciate. So all stocks could 
depreciate which had no other security than the 
endorsement of the Government. The smallness of 
the stock, it had been said, would be a means of 
depreciating the stock; but he held a contrary opin- 
ion, for it would enable sinall money dealers—men 
who have but small amounts to invest—-to pur- 
chase this stock. On second thoughts, then, he 
thought the smallness of the denomination would 
keep up the stock. 

Under all the aspects, then, in which this subject 
presented itself, after all the discussions they had 
had, afier the struggle of many minds which they 
had witnessed, he thought the best way to do this 
business was to dispose of it while the arguments 
were all fresh in their recollections. He had de- 
sired to kcep the two subjects distinct, and, by ad- 
yoouting that course, he was in no danger of being 
supposed to be opposed to the bounty system, for 
he had given evidence of his inclinations on that 
subject; but now they had arrived at such a stage 
that he was strongly disposed to favor the propo- 
sition of his friend from Texas, especially if that 
Senator would give it the alternative form as he 
had suggested. 

Mr. EVANS said he had taken no part in any 
of these discussions on this bill, nor had he voted 
on many of the amendments, nor now did he pro- 
pose to do more than say a few words. The mat- 
ter of difference between the Senators on different 
sides of that Chamber seemed to be this: while 
there scemed to be a pretty general intention to 
give a bounty to the soldier at the end of his term 


| the consideration of the grant of the land. 


of service, the question was whether they would 
give it in land or money. The Senator who had 
just taken his seat, for one, would leave it optional 
‘with the soldier to take either. Butdid the Senator 
propose that he should have a double quantity of 
land? Theamendment of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Corwiy] proposed to give one hundred and sixty 
acres of land; while the other amendment proposed 
an alternative of one hundred dollars in money, 
which was but about one half. If they gave him 
money, he could buy land, if necessary. He saw 
no necessity, either, for the scrip to be made re- 
ceivable in payment for public land, any more than 
any other serip. It was to be a six per cent. stock 
of the United States. They proposed to give one 
hundred dollars in money to the soldier of twelve 
months? service, and fifty dollars to soldiers of a 


less term; but, as they had not cash in hand forj 
that purpose, they made a loan; and, instead of j/ 


giving money which they had not, they gave a 
certificate of stock, bearing six per cent. interest, 
payable half-yearly, exactly as all public stocks 
were. It was a public stock, then, and nothing 
else. 


Mr. BREESE made some explanation; but it |) 


was inaudible in the gallery. 

Mr. EVANS. What would a soldier think of 
a promissory note for ten years? Why, forty dol- 
lars would be its full value. But stock at six per 
cent. interest, and payable half-yearly—unless the 
war were of longer duration than he expected, and 


the public debt increased beyond all anticipation— | 


would advance to over one hundred dollars to the 
soldier, and, as the interest would be paid semi- 


| annually, it would lead him to habits of prudence 


and forethought and economy. Such would he its 
general tendency. He felt much inclined to press 
a vote on that form of amendment, so that we could 
say to the soldier, when he came out of the war, 
that he should have not only all his pay, but a 
gratuity, and in such a shape as would induce him 
to preserve it, and to husband it, and, if he died, 
leave a small semi-annual sum to his family. He 
believed the soldier would rather have it in that 
shape, than in land to double the amount; for, if 
he required it, he could go to market and raise the 
principal. But, if he took land, there would be so 
much thrown into the market by soldiers who did 
not desire to occupy it, that the price would decline. 


Looking, then, at the tendencies of the two modes, | 


it seemed to be both cheaper and better to give the 
soldier a gratuity. 

Mr. WESTCOTT said he desired to state the 
grounds upon which he voted. He should vote 
against the amendment of the Senator from Texas, 
and then against concurring in that of the Senator 


| from Ohio, [Mr. Cornwin,] with the hope that if 


both were rejected, the Senate would fail back on 
some better proposition than either. He did not, 
as he had often before declared, regard the public 
lands of such vital importance, as a source of rev- 
enue, 
revenue. 
them by the United States, as a nuisance. It kept 
up a standing army of officeholders. He hoped 
the time would soon come when the settled policy 
of the Government would be to give them to actual 
settlers. He was, and had been from the first, as 
his votes had shown, in favor of one hundred and 


| sixty acres to every volunteer and regular, and 
: under the conditions and restrictions proposed the 
| other day by the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Brn- 
He was in favor of those retrictions: Ist, | 


TON. | y 1 
to protect the soldier from speculation; 2d, to effect 


Í the actual settlement of the bounty land by the 


soldier, when the war was over. This last motive 
had not been avowed on this floor; but he did not 
hesitate to say it was a strong inducement with 
him, and he desired it to be a condition—a part of 
As to 
the complaint that it operated unequally upon the 
volunteers and soldiers of the Atlantic States, who 
did not desire to settle in the new States, and those 


from the new States, it might as well be argued | 


that the price fixed by law for the lands now 
($1 25 per acre) was unequal in the same way. 
The Atlantic citizen had to go to the West or 
South to examine the Jands—had to incur expen- 
ses to get to them, which the purchaser near them 
did not. The class of citizens who generally 
volunteer or inlist as privates, are those who, if 
possessed of these lands, will be most likely to 
settle on them. They are generally young men 
who desire employment, and will be given it in 


He would not look to them as a source of 
He regarded the continued retention of 


the clearing up and settlement of these lands thus 
: given them, and will become independent freehold- 
ers by the process, and more useful to society than 
| if they return in search of employment to their 
old homes. There is plenty of room in the West 
and Southwest for such citizens. As to the extra- 
ordinary fuss about the public lands, and extin- 
guishing the revenue from it, always made when 
any measure changing the pregent huckstering 
system is proposed, this measure cannot affect an 
revenue till the war is over; and then, if all the 
lands settled were by the soldiers, and if nobody 
else bought any, it would only exhaust five years 
of the land revenue, for it is about $2,000,000 a 
year. But can it be supposed this law would stop 
everybody else from purchasing? By no. means. 
It will, on the contrary, increase purchases by 
: others. It will enhance the value and increase the 
price of our public lands. Does not their settle- 
ment, or the prospect of their settlement, always 
have such effect? Hence, also, was he in favor of 
he restriction from sale, by the soldier, for some 
i; years after the war, and for securing the land to 
his children and widow, because it would prevent 
|| any decrease of sales by the United States to 
j| others. Purchasers could not look to the soldiers, 
i but must look to the United States. Mr. W. 
; said, he had looked at the House land-bounty bill, 
as sent up to the Senate, and now on the table, 
i and he hoped all the amendments now proposed 
would be rejected; and it adopted, with restrictions 
against alicnation. He had only been induced to 
| make this explanation, lest his vote should be mis- 
understood. He said the imputation against those 
| in favor of giving bounty lands to the regulars and 
volunteers, of seeking to clog or delay this bill to 
i increase the army, so far as it might be supposed 
| to apply to himself, was unjust. He deemed it 
; proper that the bounty land should be given by 
: this bill, to show the soldier what he was to have, 
and to induce him to enter the service. He had 
i| on every occasion voted against postponing or de- 
|! ferring the bill, and those opposed to the bounty 
lands had themselves occasioned as much of the 
delay as the other side. 

The question was then taken upon agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Texas, [Mr. 
Rusx,] and decided in the negative, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Atchison, Atherton, Bag- 
by, Benton, Butler, Cass. Chalmers, Dix, Evans, Fairfield, 
| Hannegan, Houston, Lewis, Mason, Niles, Rusk, Sevier, 
Speight, Turney, and Yulee—22, 

.. NAYS—Messrs. Ashley, Badger, Berrien, Calhoun, Cam- 
eron, Cilley, Thomas Clayton, John M. Clayton, Corwin, 
Crittenden, Davis, Dayton, Huntington, Jarnagin, Mangun, 


Miller, Morchead, Pearce, Phelps, Simmons, Upham, Web- 
ster, Westeott, and Woodbridge—24. 


| 
i 
i 
\ 
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| The question then recurring upon concurring in 
the amendment made in Committee of the Whole, 
| Mr. BUTLER offered an amendment precisely 
similar to that which had just been negatived, with 
the exception that the amount of treasury scrip to 
, be given in the two cases should be reduced from 
| one hundred to fifty dollars, and from fifty to 
| twenty-five dollars. 

Mr. BAGBY said that he would state a few 
reasons for the vote he was about to give. He 

had voted against-this proposition for two reasons. 
i| First, he did not believe that the patriotism of the 
| people of the country required any stimulant to 

jinduce them to engage in this war. In every 
|, State more troops had offered their services by 
| thousands than could be received. The difficulty 
| consisted in repelling the tide of patriotism, and 
| not in putting it in motion. Mr. B. was opposed 
| to it for another reason. He was in favor of a 
i| well-arranged and digested system of bounties to 
|i those who fought the battles of the country; but 
| he was not in favor of a system which opened a 
| 7 
| boundless field of speculation, fraud, and plunder. 
| When the bounty-land bill from the House came 
| up, he would give it his support, provided the 
ights of the soldiers were guarded against the 
rapacity of speculators. 

The question was then taken upon agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator frofn South Caro- 
lina, [Mr. Burrer,] and decided in the negative, 
as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Atherton, Bagby, Benton, Butler 
Dix, Fairfield, Mason, Niles, Rusk, Sevier, Speight, Turney 
and, Yulee—14. 

NAYVS—Measrs. Alten, Ashley, Atchison, Badger, Berrien, 
Breese, Bright, Calhoun, Cameron, Cass, Chalmers, Cilley, 
| Thomas Clayton, Jolm M. Clayton, Corwin, Criitenden, 
| Davis, Dayton, evans, Greene, Hannegan, Houston, Hun- 
| tington, Jarnagin, Mangum, Miller, Morehead, Pearce, 
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Phelps, Simmons, Upham, Webster, Westeott, and Wood- 
bridge—34. 

The question again recurring upon concurring 
in the amendment adopted in Committee of the 
Whole, 

Mr. SIMMONS moved to amend the amend- 
ment by adding thereto: 


«í Provided further, That every such non-commissioned i 
officer, musician, and private, who shall be entitled to re- 
ceive a Certificate or warrant for eighty acres of the public 
landa, shall be allowed the option to receive such certificate | 
or warrant, or a treasury scrip for the sum of fifty dollars; | 
and when entitled to a certificate or warrant for one hundred | 
and sixty acres, the option to receive the same, or a treasury | 
scrip for one hundred dollars; and such scrip, whenever it 
is preferred to certificates or warrants for Jands, shall be 
issued by the Secretary of the Treasury, in lien of such e 
tificates or warrants; such serip to bear an interest of six 
per cent. per annum, payable semi-annually, aud redeem- ; 
able at the pleasure of tne Government, ”? 


Mr. J. M. CLAYTON was opposed to this 
amendment, as its effect would be to reduce the 
price of the public lands. 


pretty effectually reduced any how, and the object 
of his amendment was to save the sotdier from the 
necessity of selling his land at a still greater reduc- 
ton. 

Mr. TURNEY said he should vote for the 
amendment, if for no other reason than to protect 
the soldier in the possession of the bounty of the 
Government. 

The question was then taken upon agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from 


Rhode Island, [Mr. Simmons,] and decided in the | 


affirmative, as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Ashley, Atchison, Ather- 
ton, Bagby, Benton, Breese, Bright, Butler, Cass, Chaliners, 
Dix, Fairfield, Hannegan, Houston, Lewis, Mason, Niles, 
Rusk, Sevier, Simmons, Speight, Tueney, Woodbridge, and | 
Vulee—-25, 

NAYS—Messrs. Badger, Berrien, Calhoun, Cameron, Cil- 
ley, Thomas Clayton, Jobn M. Clayton, Corwin, Critten- 
den, Davis, Dayton, Evans, Greene, Huntington, Jarnagin, 
Mangum, Miller, Morehead, Pearee, Phelps, Upham, Web- 
ster, and Weztcou—23. | 


So the amendment to the amendment was agreed || 


to. 

The question then recurring upon concurring in 
the amendment as amended. 

Mr, ‘TURNISY moved further to amend by 
striking out eighty acres for the twelve months’ 
men, and inserting one hundred and sixty acres, 


| 
d il 
Brief explanations were made by Messrs. HAN- i 


NEGAN, BERRIEN, TURNEY, BRIGHT, and 
SIMMONS. 

Mr. TURNEY said he proposed to strike out 
“ eighty acres,” as applied to the twelve months? 
soldiers, and insert “one hundred and sixty 
acres.” 


Mr. SEVIER had some doubts about the pro- | 


priety of the amendment. The volunteers of his 
State did not enter into the service with any prom- 
ise of bounty land at all, or any consideration of | 
that sort. Indeed, with no such consideration, 


there was a great contest among the various appli- | 


eants for that service, there being more desiring to 
go than could be received. And now, when their | 
term of service had nearly elapsed—service en- 
tered into without any such obligation—why pro- 
pose to give no man knew how much? It wasa 
proposition that wag calculated to create much em- 
barrassment, especially at a time when-the country 


is at its wits end to carry on this righteous war. | 


He thought they should first pause and ascertain 


whether they had got the authority to make such | 
When Senators proposed to limit it, 


donations. : 
he did not feel inclined to interfere, but when a 
proposition was made to give the soldiers money, 
à 


give the soldier money than land. But in adopt- 


ing any such provision, they should also take care | 


lest they destroyed all motive to continue the term 
of service for more than twelve months. Cer- 
tainly he who served throughout the war—for 
three or five years—should get more than he who 
only served three or six months. In their domes- 
tic arrangements they graduated the payment of 
the persons they employed according to the term 
of service. The object here was to induce the sol- 
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e rose simply to saythat it would be better to | 


| 
i 
I 
| 


| these Jand warrants ? 


| a period of twelve months. 
Mr. SIMMONS thought the price would be f 


tlers now on the land, and he expressed the hope | 
that those who have charge of this public land 
subject will provide guards to protect the settler. | 
| Whose house was now free from the location of 


He knew of none. 

He was of opinion, that the treasury was not 
in a condition to be taxed with claims which they 
were thus creating, and he again asked the Senate 
to pause and ascertain where they got their au- 
thority to do what was here proposed. 


Mr. TURNEY, at the request of the gentleman | 


from Indiana, [Mr. Hawnnecan,|] withdrew his 
amendment, 

Mr. TIANNEGAN then moved to add in the 
third line, after the word company, the words “ for 
>? Afterwards, he in- 
timated, he should move to strike out the proviso, 
if, this amendment should be adopted. 

; Mr. ALLEN said he would vote for this amend- 


| ment, because, if it should prevail, it would have 
j one certain, beneficial effect—it would give one j 


hundred and sixty acres of land or one hundred 
dollars’ worth of Government stock to those per- 


sons who were known to have merited by their | 


services in this war that expression of the national 
gratitude, The proposition was, to pay one hun- 


| dred and sixty instead of eighty acres of land, and į 


one’ hundred instead of fifty dollars to the men 
who, on the first call of th&ir country, volunteered 
to go into the war, where many of them have Jost 
their lives; and these men were entitled to this 
consideration, whatever might ke given to those 
who should hereafter volunteer. 


Bat it had been said that those who volunteer | 


not so meritorious as those who vol- 


for a year are 
Now, it might so happen 


untecr during the war. 


that this war might not last three months afer: 


those who now volunteer shall be enrolled into the 


army now operating in Mexico, and these men } 
| might never see a Mexican or pass the Rio Grande, | 


and yet they would get as much as those who per- 
formed such vatiant exploits in the streets of Mon- 
tercy. For these considerations he should vote 
for the amendment. i 

Mr. SEVIER sai he understood the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Indiana excluded those 
volunteers who were ordered out by General 
Gaines, and served for a very short time. But the 
bill as it now stands embraces that class of troops, 
and he certainly should vote against them. 

Mr. HANNEGAN said he believed the amend 
ment of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Corwin 


1 


| did not provide for those called out by General 


Gaines. . 

Mr. SEVIER said he understood the amend- 
ment to embrace all those who have served less 
than twelve months. 

Mr. HANNEGAN corrected the Senator from 
Arkansas, 

The PRESIDENT again read the amendment. 

Mr. HANNEGAN suggested that it would be 
well to insert, “ for a period not less than twelve 
months, ”” 

Mr. MANGUM said it seemed to him the Sen- 


|i ator from Arkansas had given conclusive reasons 


why this amendment should not be adopted. There 
should certainly be some discrimination between 
those who serve for twelve months and those who 
serve for three or feur years. At the end of twelve 


months, these men become efficient soldiers, and | 
some inducement should be held out to them to | 


continue in the service. 


Mr. HANNEGAN would be as far as any man 


from doing anything which would disband our | 


army. From the bottom of his heart he hoped, 


before the Ist of May, they should be in a situa- : 
tion to look for a speedy peace: he hoped that by: 
that time General Taylor would have either com- ; 
But his amend- | 


manded or treated for a peace. 


ment was designed, as he said some days ago, to | 


give something substantial to the men who went 
into the army for limited periods at the call of 


their country, and not for the love of luere. Hie 
wished to give a reward to thése who have in. 
reality rendered patriotic service—the ‘brave and 
gallant men who distinguished themselves at Palo 
Alto and Resaca de la Palma. He wished to re- 
ward those who went with no hope of receiving 
anything but their seven or eight dollars a‘month, 
with as substantial a reward as those who.come 
from the purlieus of the city, and the sinks of cor- 
|| ruption, after the bounty shall have been offered. 
|; He desired that the services rendered and the suf- 
|i ferings undergone by those called out in May last 
| should be compensated, whether they were with 
| the army in Mexico, or left to keep open the čom- 
munication at the mouth of the river with the in- 
vading army. For those, and the relatives of such 
as have died, he desired to give some tokens of a 
nation’s gratitude, 

Mr. SEVIER. made a brief explanation. 

Mr. HANNEGAN called forthe yeas and nays 
i on his amendment, and they were ordered. i 
| Some further explanations were made by Mr. 

BERRIEN, Mr. HANNEGAN, and Mr. MAN- 

GUM. 
i| Mr. BENTON suggested that when this amend- 
i| ment was disposed of—about which there appeared 
|| to be some obscurity in gentlemen’s minds—there 
| were several others to be offered. He had several 
to offer himself, but he felt himself unable to con: 
tinue to set there much longer, 

Mr. IITANNEGAN said if it was the desire of 
the Senate to adjourn, he would defer his expla» 
nation until to-morrow, [Lets adjourn.] He 
then moved an adjournment. 
The motion was avrced to, 
And the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
i Fripay, January 29, 1847. 


|| The Journal of yesterday was read in part, when 

Mr. MeHENRY, and subsequently Mr. Me- 
CLELLAND, moved that its further reading be 
|i dispensed with; which motions were rejected. 

The reading having then been concluded, the 
Journal was approved. f 

The SPEAKER was proceeding to announce 
what the state of the several pending questiona 
was at the adjournment of the House last night, 
when 

Mr. DROMGOOLE rose and said that there 
were several perplexing questions Jeft undecided, 
i| growing out of the scene which took place in the 
i| House yesterday. It was unnecessary to decide 
|| these questions to-day; there was no longer any 
|| necessity for doing so. It was easier to sever the 
{| cord than to attempt to untie it. He would, there- 
fore, submit a privileged motion, that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union. i 
| The SPEAKER, The Chair has already de- 
i| cided that motion to be out of order. 
|) Mr. DROMGOOLE. I appeal from the decis- 
| 
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i} ion of the Chair. i 
| Mr. JONES, of Tennessee, inquired whether, if 
the motion to reconsider the vote by which the 
resolution terminating the debate was before the 
Jouse, it would now be in order to move to lay 
that motion on the table? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will first dispose 
of the question of order raised by the gentleman 
from Virginia, [Mr. Dromeoote.] 

Mr. ASHMUN rose and suggested that by 
unanimous consent the motion of the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Dromeoo.e] should be enter- 
tained. 

The SPEAKER said it was not in order. 

Mr. RATHBUN called for the regular order of 
business, being the consideration of bills on the 
private calendar. . 

The SPEAKER directed the Clerk (in reference 
to the point of order raised by Mr. Dromeooir) 
to read the following rule: 
i| 6133: No standing rule or order of the House shall be re- 
j; seinded or changed without one day’s notice being given of 
i| the motion therefor; nor shall any rule be suspended except 
|| by a vote of at least two-thirds of the members present; Ror 


i" 
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shall the or: , as established by the rules, he post 
poned or changed, except hy a vote of at least two-thirds of 
the members present. The House may, at any time, bya vole 
of a majority of the members present, suspend the rules and 
arders for the purpose of going into the Committee of the :: 
Whole House on the state of the Union; and also for provi- 
ding for the discharge of the committee from the further con- 
sideration of any bill referred to it, after acting, without de 
bate, on all amendments pending, and that may be offered.” 


The rule having been read— 

The SPEAKER said: Under the fifty-fifth rule, 
whilst the motion to reconsider the vote on the |) 
adoption of the resolution of yesterday is pending, |; 
it is not in order to move to go into Committee of |; 
the Whole on the state of the Union. The Chair | 
decided that question twice last evening. The | 
Clerk will read the rule. ! 

The CLerx then read the fifty-fifth rule, as fol- 
lows: i 

“655, When a motion has been once made, and carried in | 
the affirmative or negative, it shall be in order for any mem- 
ber of the majority to move for the reconsideration thereof `: 
on the same or the suceceding day; and such motion shall ¢ 
take precedence of all other questions, except a motion to ; 
adjourn.” i 


Mr. DROMGOOLE contested the decision of); 


be excused from voting ? 

The SPEAKER. The question would then be 
on the appeal. 

Mr. JACOB THOMPSON moved to lay on the 
table the motion to excuse. 

‘After a brief conversation between Mr. ASH- 
MUN and the SPEAKER, 

Mr. ASEIMUN inquired whether it would be 
‘in order to move to lay on the table the motion to 
reconsider? 

The SPEAKER. Not at this time. 

Mr. STEPHENS asked the yeas and nays on 
the motion of Mr. Jacos Tuompson; which were 


ordered. 
Mr. JACOB THOMPSON said, that if this 


the Chair under this rule. The House yesterday |, game was to be played over, he would not be the 
had no opportunity of reviewing and deciding upon © means of consuming the time of the House. He 


would therefore withdraw his motion to lay on the 
table. 

Mr. BARRINGER inquired of the Chair wheth- 
n by unanimous consent, the House could not go 
into Committee of the Whoie on the state of the 


the decision of the Speaker, because the question of :: 
reconsideration excluded all others. His own im- 
pression was, that the privilege of moving, at any || 
time, to go into Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, was intended to get over all em- 
barrassing questions of this kind. ‘Union? 

The SPEAKER here suggested, that as the pre.) The SPEAKER. The Chair decided that ques- 
vious question had (yesterday ) been demanded on :. tion twice last night. 
the motion to reconsider, no debate on an inciden- || Mr. BARRINGER. I believe every gentleman 
tal question was in order. f 


‘| would be willing to do that. 
Mr. DROMGOOLE did not know that the pre- || Mr. W. HUNT inquired of the Chair whether 
vious question was pending. 


‘| it would be in order to move that the original reso- 
Mr. WINTHROP rose to make an inquiry of |: lution, and all subsequent proceedings appertaining 
the Chair. He wished to know whether, by gen- `, 


‘ to it, be laid on the table? i 
eral consent, the motion to reconsider, which had The SPEAKER. It would not be in order. 
been the cause of all this difficulty, might not be | 


Mr. ASHMUN. For the purpose of testing 
withdrawn, and that thus all these proceedings ;, whether there is any objection or not, I move that 
would fall to the ground. i 


The SPEAKER thought that, by general con- | 
sent, such a course might be pursued. ii 

Mr. G. S. HOUSTON suggested whether, by | 
general consent, the motion to reconsider ought ij 
not to be put and carried ? | 

[Several voices: “ Try ity? e Well—weareallon |, 
h 


Whole on the state of the Union. 
The SPEAKER. 
motion to be out of order. 
Mr. ASHMUN. But it may be received by 
unanimous consent. 
The SPEAKER, 
question will be put. 
Mr. RATHBUN. I move. that the House go 
into Committee of the Whole, for the parpose of 
taking up the private calendar, as the rule requires. 


y 


and. 
The ŠPEAKER said, that all this was out of i: 
order. And, on reflection, the Seraker would 
state, that the appeal of the gentleman from Vir- © i 
ginia (Mr. Dromeoorr] could not be entertained, The SPEAKER. > ; 
There was already one appeal pending, and, by the ii that motion whilst the other question is pending. 
rule, ane appeal could not be piled upon another. | My. RATHBUN. Does any member object to 
Mr. DROMGOOLE supposed, then, that he had |; my motion? 
no right to make the point of order. ‘+ “A number of members objected. 
The SPEAKER said that the Chair had decided | Mr. R. CHAPMAN now indicated his willing- 
as it was bound by the rule to decide. i 
Mr. DROMGOOLE therefore withdrew his mo- `i 
tion that the House resolve itself into Committee .; lay on 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, 2o Mr 
The SPEAKER. The Chair has decided that | would be in order for him to withdraw his appeal? 
that motion could not be made, nor an appeal taken, © The SPEAKER said, not as the matter at pres- 
whilst another appeal was pending. © ent stood. 
Mr. ASHMUN. In order to give the gentle- 


Mr. ASHMUN then submitted that the first 
question before the House was on his motion to be |. man from Alabama [Mr. Cuapman] an opportu- 
nity to make his motion, I withdraw my mouon 


excused from voting on the appeal taken yesterday | 
by the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Toomps,] !| to be excused from voting. 
So the motion to excuse was withdrawn. 


on which motion the yeas and nays had been or- i 

dered. He (Mr. A.) now suggested that the mo- i! Whereupon the question recurred on the appeal 
tion to reconsider should, by general consent, be || of Mr. Toomes. 
withdrawn. if 

Mr. JACOB THOMPSON making an inquiry | 
of the Chair in relation to the state of the ques- |: 
tion, 3 

The SPEAKER said the Chair will state in | 
order the questions pending before the House. ii 

The first question was on excusing the gentle- ' sider. 
man from ghar neon oe Astimuy] from || So the question was settled. 
voting on the appeal taken the gentleman from | ION 
Georgia (Mr. Denial from. the Teisip of the | NAVAL APPROPRIATION Bimm 
Chair, that a motion for a call of the House wa: 
not in order (a quorum being present) pending a 
motion to reconsider. 

The second question was on that appeal, and u 
that question being disposed of, the next question » 
would be on the demand for the previous question, | 
(on the motion to reconsider.) 1f the House re- |; Mr, SIMS being entitled to the floor from yes- 
fused to second the demand for the previous ques- į. terday, resumed and concluded his remarks, as fol- 
tion, the question would then come up on the motion i lows: 
of thegentleman from Kentucky, {[Mr.McHewry,] i Mr. Cuatrsan; Aceording to the authorities 


Asumun] would withdraw his motion, to move to 
the table the motion to reconsider. 


the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. S. Jones] would 
withdraw his motion to reconsider. 

Mr. S. JONES assented. 

Mr. TOOMBS withdrew his appeal. 


House resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
n the state of the Union, (Mr. Ficauin, of Hli- 
nois, in the chair,) and resumed the consideration 


service, 


‘the House resolve itself’ into Committee of the | 


ness, if the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. | 


TOOMBS inguired of the Chair whether it | 


Mr. S. JONES withdrew his motion to recon- i: demnity is obtained, I am opposed to yielding one 


of the bill making appropriations for the naval | 


The Chair has decided that | 


If there is no objection, the į; 


The Chair cannot entertain |! 


Mr. T. said he would withdraw his appeal, if | 


i 
1 
| 
i 
1 
| 
| 
i 


And, on motion of Mr. DROMGOOLE, the i: 


E. 


which T have read to the committee, it would seem 
| that the President of the United States, at the head 
of our military affairs, had a right to conquer ter- 
| ritory, to hold it by military occupation, and, asa 
i part of that military occupation, to establish pro- 
visional civil governments. I have shown that 
| this war is not waged for conquest, but that, ac- 
i cording to the terms of the President’s message, it 
i was waged, and rightfully waged, after it was 
i commenced, for an indemnity for injuries long 
heretofore perpetrated by the Mexican Government 
upon our citizens, for indemnity for the expenses 
of the war, and for indemnity against future ag- 
gression. i 

It is asked, however, by gentlemen who have 
preceded me in the debate on the Mexican war, 
: what is to be done with this territory? Although 
: this war be not waged for conquest, do we not 
intend permanently to occupy these territories ? 
And are we not determined at the conclusion of 
the war to hold them? And many, and grave, 
and supposed to be difficult questions, are raised 
iin the progress of the debate, in connexion with 
| their permanent acquisition. 

During the pendency of hostilities, I hold it to be 
premature on the part of this House to enter into 
the discussion of this question. According to the 
laws of war, we have a right to make conquests. 
The occupation of the enemy’s country and the 
evils of war which we thereby bring upon them, 
are the only efficient means in the prosecution of a 
| war to produce that result for which all wars are 
i prosecuted, to wit, a speedy peace. If we, in ad- 
| vance, proclaim to the Mexican people that we 

would not hold their country; that at the introduc- 

tion of negotiations, or at the conclusion of nego- 
! tiations, we do not intend to claim the advantages 
: of the war, why we make this an idle tournament; 
: nay, worse than an idle tournament, for instead of 
idle jousts, we are hazarding and destroying the 
lives ‘and property of our people, and the Mexican 
people, without any practical result. 

There is another reason why this House ought 
to forbear to express an opinion on this subject. kt 
is peculiarly the province of this House, in con- 
nexion with the other branch of the Legislature of 

: the Union, to declare war. It is no part of the 
; province of this House to make peace. Accord- 
| ing to the well-digested and well-balanced depart- 
ments of our Government, the war-making power 
| is intrusted to Congress. They represent the peo- 
ple. The peacemaking power is lodged with the 
treaty-making power—the President and Senate. 
: The President alone has the right to institute nego- 
tiations looking to peace, the result of such nego- 
tiations to be ratified and confirmed by the Senate. 
It is only after the conclusion of negotiations that 
a subsequent question can arise, letting in the au- 
thority of this House. It does not become us, in 
: advance, to trammel negotiation, by throwing out 
suggestions which may inspirit the Mexicans, or 
which may entangle or cripple the Executive, either 
in the prosecution of the war, or in terms of peace 
by negotiation. I hope, therefore, from want of 
authority, that this House will forbear to express 
an opinion on this subject. For one, I am willing 
for a treaty of peace, if Mexico will make us 
proper indemnity for injuries to the amount of 
millions, which we have sustained; if she will 
‘acknowledge our boundary—our koundary to the 
Rio Grande, and a suitable line from thence to the 
Pacific. I am willing that her territory shall be 
; abandoned, on making us suitable indemnity for 
all the losses sustained in waging war, and some 
suitable indemnity that she will not bring upon us 
hostilities again. I go for full reparation for all 
damages we have sustained by hostilities. Let it 
be made in moncy; we prefer it to the wild pam- 
pas and wide-spread mountains; but until this in- 


foot of territory. I would hold it as indemnity; 
whether to beheld temporarily or permanently, I 
will not undertake now to determine. If no other 
indemnity be made, then I would insist on its per- 
manent occupation, notwithstanding all these dan- 
: gerous and difficult questions which gentlemen sup- 
pose may arise out of the permanent occupation of 
this new country. 
_ Sir, I have no apprehension of the magnified and 
` manifold difficulties which gentlemen suggest. The 
: overruling Providence which has averted and tuméd 
away the thousand difficulties which from time ta 
time have clustered around our institutions, will 
again be able to interfere, and will interpose for 


‘ 
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States, and shall be entitled to the following pay and emol- 
| uments, viz: two hundred and fifty dollars monthly -pay, 
i! fifty dollars monthly allowance for forage, when the same 


H! per day, or money in Heu thereof, at the current price; who 
ii shall have authority to appoint, from time to time, such 
nunibder of aids, not exceeding four, and secretaries, not ex- 
ceeding two, as he may judge proper, each to ba 


i Onited States Laws, at Large, p. 558, Little and Brown. 


Here, then, we have a precedent for what the 
i! President asks. If it was thought important at 
| that time that a lieutenant general should be ap- 
i: pointed to lead to the battle-field the armies of the 
; United States, within the limits of the United 


country. I repeat, that the child is not born who 
shall witness a dissolution of the Union on any į 
question that has been suggested. How can it be | 
done? Itis supposed that this. slave question is į 
the most dangerous of all others. Sir, no man 
who reads his Bible, and who is a Christian, either |! ; 
in theory or in practice, can denounce slavery as | Wd that we, in a great measure, interposed our- 
‘immoral. Who does not know the history of this | Selves between him and the responsibilities of a` 
abolition movement in Christendom? The very |; Vigorous prosecution of the war. I have no hesi- 
first step taken by the French Encyclopedists for | tation in supposing that the whole plan of the 
overturning the authority of the Bible was to pub- |! ‘ : : pa 

lish to the world—and they made the French peo- . 2 view to this appointment; and if so, the proba- 
ple believe it—that slavery was wrong in principle; | bility is, that the campaign will languish, and be 
and then that the Bible from one end to the other | Productive of slight resulis, for the wantof such an 
was the advocate of slavery. ‘The conclusion was | officer. [say, then, fora vigorous prosecution of the 
inevitable that the Bible was wrong in principle— || War, looking through that means to a speedy peace 


that the Bible was a fable, not to be believed—and |; 1 think this officer should have been appointed, in 
that the religion that stood upon it, recognising and ‘| accordance with the Executive recommendation. 
: There is another reason why such an officer 


allowing slavery, must be wrong. No man, who ;; 

is a Christian, can denounce slavery as immoral. | should be appointed. Iam sorry to comment upon 

In the laws of Moses, slavery is introduced and |; this additional reason. It has transpired in the 
; newspapers in the last week or two—a letter said 


rovided for: slavery is recognised throughout the ; ) 
ible. It is therefore useless to say that a heresy |! to have been written by General Taylor to some 
resting upon this flimsy foundation of infidelity, |! gentleman in this country. If these were General 


ean produce these dangerous results which gentle- ;! € t . t 
men speak of. I believe in the abiding good sense |, the head of the invading army in Mexico, to have 
and Christianity of the American people; that they | made them public, For an invading general to 
will not rise—in the face of Providence and in. 
contempt of the Jaws of the Bible. > 

I go, then, for an occupation permanently of this 
whole country until we are indemnified for the ex- | 
penses which our citizens have sustained from time `| W S ; fo 
to time from Mexico, and until we are indemnified |: lic, I hold to be highly injudicious, It would seem 
for the expenses of this war. Whenever this is `i from the tone of that letter, if it is not expressed 
done, I would surrender the country; until it is i; in terms, that General Taylor entertains some 
done, the country should be held.. : scruples as to the propriety of this war. ‘There 

Mr. Chairman, another grave question presents ;| Should be at the head of our army such an officer 
itself. The great object of this, as well as every || as believes that the war is just, as believes that it 
other war, is to secure peace. This, the President || should he prosecuted with vigor; such an officer 
tells you, is the object of this war. We have al- | as has the ability as well as the will to plan and 
ready sven that the only alternative left to us to || execute, with efficiency and power, a successful 
arrive at this result is a vigorous prosecution of || campaign. I do not know that General Taylor 
the war. How shall that war be prosecuted with ; has authorized the publication of that letter. I 
vigor so as to produce a peace? Sir, the com- !| am slow to believe it. r t 
mander-in-chief, the President of the United States, |, have been a most flagrant breach of confidence in 
on whom the constitution of the country throws 
the prosecution of this war, should be met with a 
becoming confidence by the Congress of the coun- 


of the United States, requiring weeks for consult- 
ation, either with the President of the United States 
or the head of the War Department? I think we 


if 


= perform what is required of him by his position, 
land to make the publication of such sentiments, 
which will necessarily go before the Mexican pub- 


i 
i 
l 
| 
| 
i 
| 


vritten as a private letter. 


i acted unadvisedly in not yielding to this request, į 


shall not be provided by the United States, and forty rations | 


ye the rank, ii 
` pay, and emoluments of a licutenant colonel.— Volume it 


States, how much more important is itnow, when ; 
the scene of operations is at a distance, far re- | 
moved from the seat of government, or the limits | 


i 
i 
| 
| 


| their institution shall be carried there; 1t is found- 
i! ed on the laws of God, written on the climate and 
oil of the country; nothing but slave labor can 
cultivate profitably that region of country. I have 
ij no idea that the North or the West will resist to 
the death. This Union will never be dissolved: on. 
that question. : ad 

Mr, WOOD, of New York, here interposed, and 
protested against the gentleman answering cither 
for the North or for God. 

Mr. SIMS. I answer for God, because this 
opinion is written in his revealed word. Tican 
| speak authoritatively upon that point. ee 
Mr. PAYNE, of Alabama, then obtained the 
; floor, and, after a few preliminary remarks, pro- 
i posed to amend the bill by imposing a tax of thirty 


| 


| per cent. on the all articles row on the free list in 


campaign has been undertaken and instituted with |! 


| 
i 
i 
H 
i 


ii the nuiff law of 1846, with the exception of bullion 
and coin. He then went into a speech, in which 
he complained that the President had not been sus- 
,, tained in carrying on the war; cited the refusals of 
. the House to comply with his recommendations of 
1 a tax on tea and coffee, and the appointment of a 
ji lieutenant general; dwelt on the expediency of 
il both those measures; animadverted on the letter - 
i published as from General Taylor, which he could 
i not believe to be genuine, it was so unworthy of & 
i great commander, and belittled him into a petty 
|| party aspirant, intent on defeating a rival, and s¢- 
li curing his own elevation, &c., and then went into 


ji questions of finance. 


aan : eet h i. Mr, STANTON obtained the floor, (having but 
Taylor’s private sentiments, it ill became him, as 


six minutes left to speak in,) and moved an amend- 
ment by order of the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


‘! Mr. WOOD then got the floor, but yielded it 


: authorize his opinion to be published to the world, ; 
in which he speaks of difliculties, of inability to 


I hope it will turn out to, 


any person to whom that letter may have been | 
Whoever his friend i t spiritous liquors, except for medical purposes. ”? 


i may be, he has done great misservice to General |, 


į to 

Mr. HOLMES, who, as chairman of the Naval 
= Commiuce, thought he had been entitled to it in 
| preference to Mr. Sranron, He had five amend- 
| ments to propose; but before he had stated them, 
ii the hour of one o’clock, the time fixed by the res- 
i| olution of the House for closing debate, arrived, 
j| and the committee proceeded to vote on amend- 
ments, 

The first question was on the amendment offered 
by Mr. Jony A. Rocxwerut, to the end of the séc- 
ond item of the bill, viz: ‘That the spirit ration 
‘allowed the men in the navy be discontinued, 
‘and that six cents per day be allowed in licu 
‘ thereof.” i 

Mr. STANTON moved to amend the amend- 
| ment by adding thereto: ** And that no officer of 
i} tthe navy shall be allowed to carry on board any 
‘vessel of the United States any malt, vinous, or 


Agreed to—ayes 79, noes 4]. 


try, who should supply him with the men and | 
means and the modes of conducting the war for 1 
which he asks. He is responsible for the conduct | 
of the war. One of the modes which he proposes 
is by the appointment of a lieutenant general to ‘i 
command all our forces in Mexico. Iam sorry ii 
that the Congress of the United States have not |! 
thought proper to respond to the President’s re- 
commendation in this respect. I believe, in the 
conduct of a foreign war at a distance from the seat 
of Government, where the President of the United 
States is necessarily detained, where the head of || 
the War Office is properly detained, that such an 
officer should be created. I believe, with a suit- 
able appointment of this sort, the war would be 
prosecuted with greater vigor—that it would be 
prosecuted with better results. And F think, as 
there is a precedent for such an appointment, that 
we ought to have listened and yielded to the re- | 
commendation of the President in this respect. I 
say there is a precedent for this. In 1798, when | 
we were about, as was supposed, to be involved in į 
hostilities with France, what was the language of | 
the Congress then assembled, in the act by them 
assed to raise a provisional army? That law, in | 
its fifth section, is as follows: 


“ec. 5. And be it further enacted, That whenever the Pres- 
ident shall deem it expedient, he is hereby-empowered to 
appoint, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
a commander of the army which may be raised by virtue of | 
this act, and who, being commissioned as lieutenant general, 


may be authorized to command the armies of the United ij 


l 
i 
H 
i 
i 
I 
i 


i 
į 
| 
| 


i 
| 
j 
| 
i 
| 
| 
i 
j 


ii yield to the Mexicans all our conquests, and ac- 


i! than is necessary to indemnify us for the inju- 
| ries we comp] 


The question on the amendment as amended 
was then put, and disagreed to—ayes 44, noes 80. 


Taylor as well as to the country. | 
Mr. HAMLIN reoffered Mr. ROCKWELL’S 


Upon the whole, then, Mr. Chairman, I have 
undertaken to show to the committee that we have |! 


ii but two alternatives in reference to the prosecution || amendment, reducing the amount to five cents per 


ration. 

Mr.STANTON renewed his amendment to Mr. 
| RocgweLL’s amendment to this proposition. 
The vote was taken and agreed to: Ayes 84, 
| noes 35. 
i The question was then taken on Mr. Hamuin’s 
| amendment as amended, and disagreed to. 
: Mr. ROCKWELL, of Connecticut, offered an 
amendment “allowing tea, coffee, and chocolate 
to the men, in lieu of the spirit ration,” 


of the war: either to withdraw our troops and jj 


knowledge we are unable to prosecute ıt, or to 
prosecute it with vigor, until we conquer the peace 
for which it was undertaken. I think I have 
shown that the war was just and necessary; that 
it was not waged for conquest, but in accordance 
with the laws of nations as recognised under the 
Constitution of the United States whenever a war 
exists in this country, that we havea right to make | en, in lieu i 
conquests, to occupy the country, to establish pro- |;i Mr. STANTON renewed his amendment, to 
visional governments; and to seize upon even more | this amendment. Agreed to. 
The vote was then taken on Mr. RockweEiy’s 
amendment as amended by Mr. Srawron’s.amend- . 
ment, and it was disagreed to. 
Mr. ROCK WELL then proposed to amend the 
bill ** by allowing six cents per day in lieu of the 


ain of and the expenses of the war. | 
I have also attempted to show that, should it be | 
necessary, we may rightfully, and without any | 
great danger, looking to an overruling Providence || 
and to the patriotism of 

occupy this country. 


our people, permanently | spirit ration to such men as may elect to receive 


And 1 have no doubt—I ii the same.” 


express the opinion here—that every foot of terr Mr. SAWYER inquired if the amendment was 


t e shall permanently occupy south of thirty- | in order. J i 
ae acres tity minatan, will be slave territory. O The CHAIRMAN decided the amendment in 


Mr. BURT here interposed, (Mr. S. yielding,) || order. 
and desired to pee his Pilcapie whether he had | My. HUNGERFORD | moved to amend the 
essed the opinion that the country conquered i amendment by making it three cents per day. 
i f 36° 30' would be occupied |! Disagreed to. 
Fire agli P The vote was then taken on Mr/Rockwetw’s 


2 e N . ; tį 
with the slave institutions, in consequence of the p 
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amendment by tellers: Yeas 79, n 
amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. JOHNSON, of New Hampshire, offered 
the following amendment, to come in at the end of 
the item making appropriations at Kittery: 

«And that the Secretary of the Navy is hereby directed to 
cause to he constructed at the navy yard at Kittery, Maine, 
a floating dry dock for ships of the line, with basin and rail- 
way: and the sum of $50,000 is hereby appropriated towards 
said dock, out of any money in the treasury not otherwise 
appropriated.” 


Mr. LEVIN moved to amend the amendment 
as follows: 


“Phat the Secretary of the Navy is bereby directed to 
cause to be constructed at each of the navy yards at Kittery, 
Philadelphia, and Pensacola, a floating dry dock for ships of 
the linc, with basin and railways at Philadelphia, and refer 
ence thereto at the other places, on such plan as may he pre- 
ferred by the Sccretary of the Navy, the said dock at Pensa 
cola to be completed with all possible despatch 5 and the smn 
of fifty thousand dollars is hereby appropriated towards said 
dock at Kittery; fifty thousand collars towards said doek at 
Philadelphia; and two hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
towards said doek at Pensacola, out of any money in the | 
treasury not otherwise appropriated.” 


Mr. JOHNSON accented Mr. Levin’s amend- 
ment as a substitute for his amendment. 


Mr. McKAY rose to a question of order, and | 


inquired if the amendment was in order? 
The CHAIR decided the amendment in order. 


Mr, JOSEPH J. MCDOWELL appealed from | 


the decision of the Chair. 

After several rules in relation to appropriations, 
bills, &c., were read— 

The question was pat, “Shall the decision of 
the Chair stand as the judgment of the commit- 
tee?” and decided as follows: Yeas 82, nays 42. 

So the decision of the Chair was sustained. 


Mr. STANTON moved to amend the amend- $ 


ment by striking out all thereof, and inserting: 


“That the Secretary of the Navy cause to be constructed 
at the navy yard at Pensacola, in the shortest practicable 
time, a floating dry dock of iron, upon the plan of the 
¢ sectional’ ar é balanco’ dock, as he may deem expedient; 
which said dry dock shall be eapable of lifting and sustain- 
ing a ship of the line with all her armament; and that the 
Secretary also take steps for building similar docks at the 
navy-yards of Philadelphia and Kittery. And the sum of 
four hundred thousand dollars for the doek at Pensacola, 
fifty thousand dollars for that at Philadelphia, and fifty thou- 
sand dollars for that at Kittery, are hereby appropriated, out 
of any money not otherwise appropriated. 
Seerctary shall negotiate with the owners of the patent 


rights for the ‘sectional dry docks, hasin, and railways,’ and j 
for (Gilberts Balance Docks? and is hereby authorized to | 


pore ase the right to build as many of said docks as may 
hereafter be authorized by I P, K 
be made within thirty days and npon reasonable terms. 
the owners of said patents shall refuse to sell the same upon 
reasonable terms, the Beerot hallappoint three comnis- 
sioners to appraise the valne thereof, which shall be cone 
within twenty days; and irti uid owners, or cither of tien, 
shall then refuse to accept. the value of said patent r 
respectively, as thus appraised, the Seeretary is hereby an- 
thorized to adopt and use either or both of them for the 
publie service, and to report all the faets to this House; the 
value of said patent rights to be paid out of the sum herein 
appropriated for the dock at Pensacola.” 


Mr. Stanton’s amendment to the amendment 
was disagreed to. 


Mr. BOYD now moved to amend the amend- | 


ment, by substituting therefor the following: 


‘eThe Secretary of the Navy is hereby directed to pure i 


chase, for the use of the Ge muent of the United States 
at Pensacola, a floating dry doek tor ships of the line with 
their armament, on such plan as the Navy Department shall 
deem most eligible: Provided, That the said dock shall be 
eonstrueted by the proprietors of the patent thereof, at their 
own sole risk; and shall not be accepted and paid for nntil 
after it shall have actually oj ted in docking a vessel, 
according to the agreement of the said proprietors, to the 
satistactiou of the said Seeretary of the Navy 5 and for the 
purchase of the said doek and the construction of such addi- | 
tional works as the same mny require for its accommodation | 
and protection, a sum not execeding three hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars is hereby approp 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated.”? 

The vote on Mr. Boyn’s amendment to the amend 
ment was decided Dy tellers, as follows: Ayes 62, 
noes 76. ` ; 

So the amendment to the amendment was dis- 
agrecd to. 

Mr. HAMLIN renewed Mr. Bovp’s proposition 
of amendment to the amendment, with the follow- 
ing addition: “And that $50,000 be appropriated 
for the commencement of a dry dock at Kittery, 
Maine, and $50,000 for the commencement of a 
dry dock at Philadelphia.” 

The amendment to the amendment was disagreed : 


to 


Mr. JOSEPH J. McDOWELL moved to amend 


the amendment by adding “ $50,000 for a dry dock 
at Cincinnati. “Ruled out of order. 


Ady. JOSEPH J. MceDOWELL. then moved to! 


That the said |! 


vided, Fhe purchase ean } 
if | 


ed, out of any money |! 


i pr 


t priations for the naval service for the half calendar year, 
‘beginning the Ist of January, and ending the 30th day of 
‘June, 1844,’ as requires that provisions, and all other mate- 
rials of every name and nature foy the use of the navy, 
furnished by contract with the lowest bidder after adve: 
ment, shall be, aud the same is hereby, so far modified that, 
it shall notapply to butter and cheese destined for the use of 
our navy, or things contraband of war. And it shal} be law- 
ful that contracts for thosc articles for the use of the navy he 
made as heretofore, for periods longer than one year, if, in 
the opinion of the Secretary of the Navy, economy and the 
quality of the ration will be promoted thereby.” 

Mr. BAYLY moved the following as an addi- 
tional section; which was agreed to: 

«And be it further enacted, That the pay of firemen and 
coal-heavers employed in the naval service shall hereafter 
be fixed by the President of the United States in the same 
manner as is now provided by law for the pay of other petty 
officers, and of seamen, ordinary seamen, and marines, and 
so much of the act of Congress, approved Angust 31, 1842, 
| entitled ‘An act to regulate the appointinent and pay of en- 
gineers in the navy of the United States,’ as fiyes the pay of 
firemen and coal-heavers, be and the same is hereby rc- 
pealed.”? 


Mr. HOLMES, of South Carolina, moved an 
additional section, as follows; which was disagreed 
to: 

“And heit further enacted, That from and after the passage 
of this bill the Secretary of the Navy may appoint ich war- 
rant officers other than midshipmen as the necessities of the 
navy may require.’” 

Mr. HOLMES moved the following as an addi- 
tional section: 

“And he it further enacted, That the President may appoint 
at large one ruid-hipman out of every ten to be hereafter 
appointed, provided no appointment at large be niade but 
from the sous of such naval or military officers as may have 
died in the service of the United States.” 

Mr. WENTWORTH said, he believed the 
amendment out of order; but if it was declared 
in order, he should move to amend the amend- 
ment, as follows: 

«Provided, That in the appointment of midshipmen, the 
Seeretary of the Navy shall give the preference to orphans, 
and the sons of poor persons, and of those not holding pub- 
lie stations; and thar in no ease, when there are other 
applicants, shalt be appointed the sons or relatives of mem- 
bers of Congress; and the Secretary of the Navy shall report, 
atihe commencement of cach regular session of Congress, 
the names of all persons appointed midshipmen, and the 
persons by whom they were recommended.” 

The CHAIRMAN ruled this amendment out of 
order. 

Mr. COLLAMER moved an amendment asa 
new section, as follows: 

And he it further enacted, That one of every six vacan- 
cies, as they occur in the grade of midshipmen, may he 
filled at large, irrespective of the place of residence, provided 
the same be confined to the sons of naval aud military ofi- 
cers of the United States.?? 

The CHAIR decided the amendment out of 
order. 

Mr. COLLAMER appealed from the decision 
of the Chair. 

The question was put, and the decision of the 
Chair was sustained. 

Mr. JOHN A. ROCK WELL moved an amend- 
ment, as a new section, providing— 

« That all payments made to petty officers, seamen, and 
marines, during the existence of the independent treasury 
act, shall be made iu gold and silver only.?? 

Mr. JOSEPH J. McDOWELL raised a ques- 
tion of order as to the relevancy of the amendment 

The CHAIRMAN decided the amendment out 
of order. 

Mr. ROCKWELL appealed. 

The question was stated, and the decision of the 


add to the amendment, ‘and $100,000 for a dry 
dock at Memphis.” Disagreed to. 

Mr. BAYLY moved to amend Mr. Levin’s 
amendment by striking out the words ‘¢ the Bureau 
of Docks and Yards,” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“ the Secretary of the Navy.” Agreed to. 

Mr. T. BUTLER KING moved to amend the 
amendment by substituting therefor the following; 
which was disagreed to: 

«Phat the Secretary of the Navy cause to be constructed 
at the navy yard at Pensacola, in the shortest practicable 
time, a floating dry dock of iron, upon the plan of the ¢see~ 
tional or ‘balance dock,’ as he may deem most expedient, 
which said dock shall be capable of lifting and sustaining a 
gate with all her armament; and that the Seerctary also 
take steps for building similar docks capable of sustaining a 
ship of the Jine a the navy yards at Philadelphia and Kittery; 
and the sum of $409,000 for the dock at Pensacola, $50,000 | 
for that at Philadelphia, and $50,000 for that at Kittery, are 
hereby appropriated, out of any money in the treasury not 
otherwise appropriated; and that the said Secretary shall 
negotiate with the owners of the patent rights for the sec- 
ional dry docks, basins, and railways,’ and for ‘Gilberts į 
balance dock 3? and is hereby author zea to purchase the 
right to build as many of said docks as may hereafter be au- 
thorized by law: Provided, The purchase can be made with- 
in thirty days, and upon reasonable terms. Ifthe owners of 
the said patents shail refuse to sell the same upon reason- 
able terms, the Seeretary shall appoint three conmissioners 
to appra the value thereof, which shall be done within 
twenty days; andif the said owners, or-either of them, shail 
then refuse to accept the value of said patent rights respect- 
ively, as thus appraised, the Secretary is hereby authorized 
to adopt and use either or both of them for the public service, 
and to report all the facts to this House; the value of said 
patent to be paid out of the sum hercin appropriated for the 
dock at Pensacola.” 


The question was then taken on Mr. Levin’s 
amendment, and decided by tellers, as follows: 
: Ayes 80, noes 42. 

‘So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SEAMAN moved to amend by adding to 

‘the item for the Brooklyn navy yard, New York, | 
the following: “ For launching the frigate Sabine, 

i now on the stocks at the navy yard, Brooklyn, 

į © $100,000; which ship has been on the stocks 

‘twenty-two years.” 

Mr. BAYLY moved to add to the amendment 
the following: “ And the ship New York at Gos- 
< port, which bas been on the stocks still longer, 
< $100,000.” 

This amendment to the amendment was agreed | 
to. 

The question was then taken on Mr. Seaman’s 
amendment, and it was disagreed to. 

Mr. LEWIS moved to amend the item for the 
Brooklyn navy yard by adding thereto the foliow- 
ing; which was disagreed to: 


e Provided, That for this swn the Secretary of the Navy 
shal! be able to procure the completion or construction ofa 
dry dock it Brooklyn fully adequate to the wants of the pub- 
ic service ; and provided, should the Secretary of the Navy 
deem it expedient to procure the construction of such a dock 
by contract, that no part of the consideration therefor shall 
be paid or payable until said dock shall have been comple- į 
ted, tested, approved, and accepted by the Government.” 

Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL moved to amend the 
‘item for the Philadelphia navy yard by adding— 
«For making a preliminary survey to ascertain the posi- | 
tions at which necessary additional repairs, improvements, 
: and naval constructions are at this time most approp: 
and will be most uscfal in the bay and river Delaws 
$2,000.” 

Disagreed to. 
Mr. SIMPSON moved the following as a new 
section; which was disagreed to: 
| And he it further enceted, That the Secretary of the Navy 
: shall be at Hberty to adopt for the navy the new invented 
camels as á stitute for doeks of all kinds, and the sum of |) Chair sustaincd—tellers reporting ayes 78, noes 
$290,000 is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the | 9g S A 
treasury not otherwise appropriated for that purpose, if, on i. 
full examination, the Sceretary of the Navy shall deem them : 
: preferable.” 
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Mr. HAMLIN moved the following as a new 
© section: 
Mr. McKAY moved to reduce the appropriation ii “And be it further enucted, That the President of the 
: for pay and subsistence of the marine corps from United States be and he is hereby authorized to appoint, by 
520) sar 5 ii aml with the advice and consent of the Senate, thirteen 
$199,280 to $150,000. Agreed 10; i caga |, assistant surgeons in the navy of the United States, in addi- 
Me MEKA Y mavca w in out the item “For , tion to the present number of that corps.” 
ovistons, $31,944.” greed to. rat ‘ i , 
Mr. WOOD moved the following, asan addi- | The CHATR ruled the amendment out of order. 
tional section to the bill; which was disagreed to: i He MES, of South Carolina, moved the 
; i : following amendment as a new section: 

«c And be it further enacted, That asum not exceedin. 5: ee ae . 
be paid to cach forward officer, a sum not exceeding $50 to “t And be it further enacted, That out of the money appro- 
ach warrant officer, and a sum not exceeding $25 to each | Priated in this act for the pay of the navy and contingent 
camian of the Missouri, for the losses sustained by them in expenses enumerated, ai amount not cxeceding 928,200. 
clothing respectively, in consequence of the burning of that | may be expended, under the direction of the Seeretary ot 
ship in the Bay of Gibraltar; but no payment to be made to | the Navy, for repairs, improvements, and instruction at Fort 
any claimant for such loss until due proof thereof be made to : Severn, Annapolis, Maryland. x 
the Chief of the Bureau of Provisions and Clothing.” Mr. WENTWORTH moved to amend this 
Mr. BAYLY, by direction of the Committee on |; amendment by adding thereto, as a proviso, ghe 
aval Affairs, moved the following as an addi- :i section offered by him, and decided out of order b 
> as, MO S y Y 
_ tional section; which was agreed to: the Chairman. 

4t And be it further enacted, That so much of the proviso | The CHAIR ruled this proposition of amend- 
of the act of 3A March, 1843, entitled ‘An act making appro- ` ment to the amendment out of order. 


L GLOB 


«And be it further enacted, That ten thousand dollars be 
appropriated to purchase a lot in or near the city of New 
Orleans, to be used as a depôt.for coal and other naval arti- 
eles.” 


The CHAIRMAN decided the amendment out 
of order, 

Mr. HOLMES, of South Carolina, moved the 
following as an additional section; which was dis- 
agreed to: 


“And be it further enacted, That the act of May 17, A. D. 
1844, entitled ‘An act making appropriations for the naval 
service for the fiscal year ending the thirtieth day of June, 
eighteen hundred and forty-five,’ which directs ‘that the 
‘Secretary of the Navy shail order a competent commission- 
‘ed or warrant officer of the navy to take charge of the naval 
£ stores for foreign squadrons in place of naval storekecpers, 
at each of the foreign ports where said stores may be de- 
‘posited, and where a storekeeper is necessary,’ be, and the 
saine is hereby, so far modified as to authorize the selection 
and appointment of citizens other than naval offivers to be 
storekcepers on foreign stations, when suitable naval officers 
cannot be ordered on such service, or when, in the opinion 
of the Secretary of the Navy, the public interest wili be |} 
promoted thereby. Persons so selected and appointed to 
receive the same compensation as now allowed, and to enter 
into bond with security, as is required by law of officers of |! 
the Navy.” 


Mr. HOLMES, of South Carolina, moved the 
following as an additional section; which was dis- 
agreed to; 


“ That from and after the passage of this act, all moneys 
derived from the sale of all stores and other articles bolong- 
ing to the navy, shall revert to that appropriation from which | 
such stores and other articles were purchased; and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and directed to 
refund to the appropriation for ‘clothing for the navy? the 
proceeds of all sales of condemned navy clothing, which has 
been paid into the treasury of the United States subsequent 
to the first day of August, 1844, as shall appear from the ac- 
counts of the Bureau of Provisions aud Clothing and the 
Fourth Auditor of the Treasury; and it shall not be lawful 
hereafter to make transfers from the clothing fund, or the | 
head of the appropriation for the ‘clothing of the navy? to 
any other head of appropriation, except in the adjustment of | 
the accounts of disbursing officers, the office of the Fourth | 
Auditor of the Treasury.” 


| 


Mr. STANTON moved the following amend- i 


ment to the bill; which was disagreed to: 


“For pay of the naturalist, authorized by the Secretary of 
the Navy, upon the suggestion of the President of the United ; 
States, to be employed on board the frigate Constitution, in | 
her cruise of 1844, being the amount withheld from Captain | 
John Percival, $2,117 23.» 


Mr. PAYNE offered the following as a new sec- 
tion: 


“ And be it further enacted, That from and after the pas- 
sage of this act, there shal} be a duty of thirty per cent. ad 
valorem laid and collected upon ail articles imported from 

i 


i 
| 


foreign countries (coin and bullion excepted) not taxed by | 
the revenue bill, approved tne 31st July, 1846.” 


Mr. DROMGOOLE mised a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN decided the amendment out 
of order. 

The committee then rose and reported the bill. | 

Mr. DROMGOOLE moved the previous ques- i 
tion; and under its operation the amendments of | 
the Committee of the Whole were concurred in, 
except those which follow, on which a separate 
vote on each was had. 

The vote was then taken on the amendment pro- 


i 
l 


Mr. COCKE asked leave of the House to intro- 
duce the following joint resolution : 


Resolved unanimously by the Senate und House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That the thanks of Congress are due, and are hereby 
presented to Major General Zachary Taylor, and through 
him to the brave officers and soldiers, both of the regular 
army and of the volunteers under his command, for their 
courage, skill, fortitude, and good conduct in storming the 
city of Monterey, defended as it was by a force more than 
double their number, and protected by the strongest fortifi- 
cations, which resulted in a most brilliant victory to our 
army, and reflected imperishable honor upon our arms. 

Resolved, That the President be requested to cause to be 
struck a gold medal, with devices embjematicat of this splen- 
did achievement, and presented to General Taylor, as a 
testimony of the high sense entertained by Congress for his 
judicious and distinguished conduct on that memorable 
occasion. 

Resolved, That the President of the Uuited States be re- 
quested to cause the foregoing resolutions to be communi- 
cated to General Taylor, and through bim to the army under 


| his command. 


Objection being made to the reception of the 
resolution, 

Mr. COCKE moved to suspend the rules; and 
! pending that motion, 
| The House adjourned. 


f IN SENATE. 


Sarurpay, January 30, 1847. 

The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD presented the petition of Sarah 
J. Underwood, widow of a deceased naval officer, 
praying a renewal of her pension; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. CILLEY presented two petitions relating 
to the abolition of slavery; the motions to receive 
which were laid upon the table. 

Mr. CASS presented a petition of citizens of 
Genesee county, Michigan, praying the adoption 
of measures for the speedy termination of the war 
with Mexico; which was laid upon the table. 

Mr. ASHLEY submitted documents respecting 
the claim of James S. Conway; which were refer- 


|i red to the Committee of Claims. 


| Mr. CAMERON presented a petition of citizens 
| of Washington, praying that the bill which passed 
i the House of Representatives making certain 
i amendments to the charter of said city, may be- 
come alaw; which was referred to the Committee 
for the District of Columbia. 

Mr. JARNAGIN, on leave, introduced a joint 
| resolution presenting the thanks of Congress to 
| Major General Taylor and the officers and soldiers 
under his command, for their gallantry in storming 
Monterey; which was read, and passed to a second 
reading. ; 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE, on leave, introduced a 
| bill declaring the assent of Congress to the sale of 
| the Salt Springs lands in Michigan; which was 
| read twice, and referred to the Committee on Pub- 
| lic Lands. 


1 


i 
| 


posed by Mr. Joun A. RocxweLL, “ allowing six 
cents per day to such seamen as may elect to re- 
ceive the same in lieu of the spirit ration now allow- 
ed in the navy.” 

The tellers reported in favor of the amendment 
76, against it 65. So the amendment was agreed 
to. | 

The next amendment in order was that moved 
by Mr. Levin and accepted by Mr. James H. 
Jounson as a modification. 

The vote was decided by yeas and nays as fol- 
lows: Yeas 98, nays 81. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment to be voted on was the 
amendment moved by Mr. I. E. Homes, viz. 
“the new section appropriating a sum not exceed- 
ing $28,000, to be expended under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Navy, for repairs, improve- 
ments, and instructions at Fort Severn, Annapolis, 
Maryland.” 

The question was put and the amendment agreed | 


to i 


+The bill was then, under the operation of the 
previous question, ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time. À ; 

_ Being engrossed, it was accordingly read a third 
time. 
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Mr. WOODBRIDGE, on leave, introduced a 
oint resolution respecting maps and charts of the 
| surveys of the boundary lines between the United 
States and foreign States; which was read twice, 
nd referred to the Comunittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, from the Com- 
i mittee on Pensions, to which had been referred the 
: bill to correct an error in an act for the relief of Mary 
Ann Linton, reported the same with an amend- 
| ment. . . 
Mr. BUTLER, from the Committee of Claims, 


| Houseman, praying compensati 
destroyed on Indian Key. ; 

Mr. LEWIS moved to proceed to the considera- 
tion of the Indian appropriation bill. _ 

Mr. JARNAGIN opposed the motion, on the 
ground that the bill required a number of amend- 
| ments, and a closer examination than he had been 
enabled to give it. : 

Mr. SEVIER suggested the propriety of post- 
| poning the bill, in consequence of the absence of 
| the Senator from Alabama, [Mr. Baesy,] who had 
timated his wish te make some amendment. 
The question was then taken on the motion to 
| proceed to the consideration of the bill: Ayes 9, 


i noes 13. No quoram. 


on for property 


| made an adverse report upon the petition of Jacob | 


The motion was then withdrawn. 


The bill from the House making appropriations: 
for the naval service for the fiscal year ending 30th 
June, 1848, was read. twice, and referred: to: the 
Committee on Finance. ; ae 

On motion by Mr. CASS, the report of the Com 
mitiee on Foreign Relations, upon the memorial of 
William M. Blackford, late chargé d’affaires to New 
Granada, was recommitted to that committee. 


PUBLIC LANDS IN OREGON. 


The Senate then resumed the consideration: (on 
its passage) of the bill to create the office of Sur- 
veyor General of the public lands in the Territory 
of Oregon, to grant donation rights to settle therein, 
and for other purposes. ; 

Mr. PEARCE moved to recommit the bill, with 
instructions, to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BREESE reiterated the objections he had 
before urged against the recommitment.  Beltev- 


| ing that the main object of the Senator from Ma- 


ryland could be effected by an amendment, he had 
prepared one which he hoped would be adopted by 
common consent. He would read the amendment. 
[Mr. Breese here read his amendment.] 

Mr. PEARCE expressed his opinion that the 
amendment would not secure the object he had in 
view. As he had no desire, however, to embarrass 
the bill, he would withdraw the instructions, leav- 
ing it simply a motion to recommit. 

Mr. BREESE hoped the motion would not pre- 
vail. The committee was already overburdened 
with business. i 

Mr. WESTCOTT suggested that the bill might 
be examined in committee, and reported on Mon- 
day, or some other early day in the week. 

Mr. CALHOUN wished this bill to undergo a 
very careful examination. For the first’ time, we 
were legislating for the Territory of Oregon, and 
our action may affect questions between us and the 
Indians, and perhaps relations of far greater im- 

ortance. British subjects may have rights in the 
Territory which we were bound to respect. It 
would be proper to look into the fact, and if the 
Government had given reason to the settlers to ex- 
pect these donations of land, it might be proper to 
make them. As the bill to establish a Territorial 
Government in Oregon was now before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, the best way would be to 
recommit this bill, and let the two bills be consid- 
ered together, 

Mr. BERRIEN concurred in the views of the 
Senator from South Carolina. By a rule adopted 
in the Committee on the Judiciary, the business of 
the committee was so arranged that there was no 
particular pressure. He hoped the bill would be 
recommitted. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON was glad that the Senator: 
from Florida [Mr. Wesrcorr] had called the at- 
tention of the Senate to this bill, which authorized 
surveys and donations of land, ina Territory over 
which we had not yet established any government. 
If it should be recommitted, the two bills could be 
taken up and examined together. He hoped there 
would be no objection to this course. 

Mr. ATCHISON said that if this bill were re- 
committed, we should hear no more of it during 
this session. If it must be sent back to any com- 
mittee, it should be to the Committee on Public 
Lands. It related to surveys and donations of 
lands, subjects which properly belonged to that 
committee. He did not regard the bill as involving 
any very important principles. ‘The Senator from 
South Carolina says British subjects may have 
rights in the Territory. They have rights, and very 
important ones; but it should be borne in mind that 
a treaty is the supreme law of the land, and if an 
act of Congress be in violation of this supreme 
law, to that extent it can have no effect. He was 
willing to recommit the bill to the Committee on 
Public Lands. He called for the yeas and nays 
on the motion. 

The yeas and nays were then ordered. 

Some further conversation took place on the 
subject, in which some references. not cen 
heard were made to the legal questions involved, 
in the bill, and a suggestion, which was. met wiih 
a disavowal of any such intention, was made that 
it would be disrespectful to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands to give the bill another direction. In 
this colloquial discussion Messrs. WESTCOTT,, 
BREESE, ASHLEY, Bint ÅTCHISON, CALHOUN; 
and Woo0DpBRIÐGE, took part. 

The question was taken on the motion to reconlr. 
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mit the bill to the Committce on the Judiciary, and |; 
decided in the affirmative, as follows: 

YEAS.—Messrs. Areher, Badger, Berrien, Butler, Cal- 
houn, Cameron, Chatmers, Cilley, Thomas Clayton, John 
M. Clayton, Corwin, Crittenden, Davis, Dayton, Evans, 
Greene, Huntington, Jarnagin, Jobnson of Louisiana, Ma- 
son, Mangam, Miller, Morehead, Niles, Pearce, Rusk, Sim- 
mons, Tumey, Upham, Westcott, and Yulee—31. 

WAYS—Mesers. Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Benton, 
Breese, Bright, Dix, Fairfield, Hannegan, Houston, Sevier, 
aud Speight—12. 


INCREASE OF THE ARMY. 


The Senate then proceeded to the special order, 
and resumed the consideration of the bill from the 
House to raise, for a limited time, an additional 
military force, aud for other purposes; i i 

The pending question being upon the motion of ; 
Mr. Hanneaan to amend Mr, Conwin’s amend- | 
ment, by inserting the words “for a period not 
less than twelve months,” making the bounty ap- ; 
plicable to those only who shall have served for 
twelve months. i 

This amendment was adopted—yeas 38, nays 8. | 


Mr. HANNEGAN then moved further to |! 
amend, by inserting after the word service” the |) 
following: “Or who shall have been discharged | 
before the expiration of their term of service in | 
consequence of wounds received or sickness in- | 
curred in the course of such service.”’ 

‘This amendment was adopted. 


Mr. HANNEGAN then moved to strike out 
the proviso which authorized a grant of eighty | 
acres for services for a less period than one year. 
This was stricken out in order to render theenact- | 
ment consistent with the other provisions which | 
had just been agreed to; and some other alterations /! 
were made in the bill to the same effect. 

Mr. SIMMONS then moved the amendment 
which he had submitted yesterday, modified in | 
conformity with the above provision, excluding | 
the fractional grant. i 

[The effect of this amendment is to make it op- l! 
tional with the soldier whether he will receive a | 
certificate for land, or money serip bearing interest, 
payable semi-annually, and the scrip to be redeem- 
able at the pleasure of the Government.] 

Mr. HUNTINGTON desired the honorable | 
mover of this proposition to alter his amendment, 
by substituting in place of the money serip bearing | 
interest, which he proposed should be issued to | 
the soldier, a money bounty, to be paid at the ex- | 
piration of his term of service. He did not feel | 
disposed (he said) to authorize the creation of a 
new description of Government stock bearing in- | 
terest, to be issued in small sums, as a bounty to |} 
soldiers, thus increasing the public debt in the form || 
of a loan; for that would be the effect of the amend- ; 
ment as it now stood. It seemed to him it would || 
hardly be creditable or respectable, on the part of | 
this great nation, to issue stock in sums of $100, ! 
redeemable at their pleasure, for the purpose of | 
paying bounties to their soldiers. There was al- ! 
ready Government paper enough in the market. | 
They had authorized the issue of $28,000,000 in | 
treasury notes, and he was not disposed to add to | 
this ten or twelve millions of dollars in Govern- | 
ment certificates for small sums of one hundred | 
dollars each, with interest payable semi-annually, | 
which would enter into the general circulation as || 
a sort of Government paper money which the Gov- |) 
ernment was not compellable to redeem. Ele would || 
be quite willing to grant a money bounty to the f: 
soldiers, payable at the expiration of their term of | 
service, but he was altogether averse to increasing |! 
the public debt by promising to pay money with || 
interest. ji 

Mr. ARCHER, (without rising.) But the Gov- | 
ernment has not got the money to pay these boun- | 
ties. : 

Mr. HUNTINGTON. Then let the Govern- 
ment impose duties; let them revive those enact- 
ments which will give them the money. it 

Mr. SIMMONS said he had no sort of objec- || 
tion to accede to the proposal of the Senator from | 
Connecticut; indeed, he would prefer the provisior 
for granting a money bounty to be paid at the ex- 
piration of the term of service, but he was not cer- 
tain that it would be so acceptable to the majority | 
of the Senate. The proposition, as it at present | 
stood, he knew was acceptable, for it had been | 

| 
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once passed upon and approved. With the con- 
sent of Senators on both sides, however, he would 
alter his amendment. 


Mr. SEVIER, (in his seat.) You had better | 


| distinction between 


keep it as you have it. Let those who desire to 


| do so move to alter it. 


Mr. CRITTENDEN hoped the unanimous con- 
sent of the Senate would be given to withdraw the 
amendment, and submit it again in the form sug- 
gested by the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. SIMMONS withdrew his amendment. 

Mr. SEVIER then moved that eighty acres be 
granted to those who served for one year and one 
hundred and sixty to those who served for a longer 
period. He perceived that the bill had been amend- 


ed so that the bounty was to be given to no one |} 
He de- | 
| sired that some discrimination should be made be- | 
i tween the different periods of service. 


who had not served for twelve months. 


Mr. CRITTENDEN said that matter had al- 
ready been determined, and the Senator’s proposi- 
tion was therefore out of order. 


Mr. SEVIER said he supposed the proper way | 
then to accomplish his object would be by moving | 
| a reconsideration of the vote by which the proviso 


had been stricken out. He accordingly made that 


; motion. | 
Mr. CRITTENDEN said he thought he could | 


convince the Senate that this motion ought not to | 


prevail. There were two classes of persons in- 
tended to be benefited by these bounties. The 
first consisted of those persons who had inlisted or 
volunteered into the service without any expecta- 
tion of receiving a bounty, and to whom the bounty 
would consequently be a gratuity for services hon- 
orably performed; ‘and the other class consisted of 
those who were yet to be inlisted to serve during 
the war, the termination of which was somewhat 
indefinite. [A Senator: That is true.] 

Now, why should the Senator desire to make a 


serve during the war? What calculation did the 


: Senator make in regard to the duration of the war? 
: The volunteers had perhaps borne the whole brunt 


of this contest. Did the Senator suppose that the 


troops to be inlisted could render greater or more |: 
meritorious services than those which had been | 
The volunteers had served for the | 
whole term that was asked of them; they went | 


rendered ? 


out promptly, making all needful sacrifices, and 


performed most distinguished services—services | 


that were equivalent to any that could be rendered 
by the men now to be inlisted. He thought, there- 
fore, there ought to be no distinction made in re- 
gard to the bounty. 

Mr. SEVIER, in reply, said they had got now 
about twenty thousand volunteers in the service, 


who had engaged to serve for one year, or during |! 
| the war, at their option; and he thought it was a 


matter of great moment to the Government to in- 
duce these volunteers who had now become well 
disciplined, to serve to the end of the war. The 
object of his amendment was to offer them an in- 
ducement to continue in the service. Besides, this 
was the first time that bounties had ever been pro- 
posed to be given to volunteers at all. And he would 
remind the honorable Senator, that they were hard 
ly in a condition to give these gratuities to so grea! 
an extent at this time, when the Government was 
compelled to borrow a large amount of money. He 
was not disposed to swell up the expenses of this 
war, though it was a necessary and a righteous 


war, for they would be told hereafter—here are the | 


fruits of your war; you have involved yourselves 
in large expenses, and the people must be taxed to 
ay those expenses. But he was disposed, never- 


‘| theless, to give the volunteers eighty acres; and he 
still held, notwithstanding all that had been said, | 
that there was a great difference between a service || 
for twelve months and a service to the end of this `i 


war—a very great difference. 


Mr. CRITTENDEN said, the Senator from Ar- || 
! kansas spoke of volunteers for twelve months, or 
during the war, which he seemed to imagine gave F 
them the option to serve beyond twelve months, ` 
He, however, did not so understand it. His reading | 


of it was, twelve months, if the war should so long 
continue. 
ssured they would be mustered out of the service 
at the end of their twelve months’ period of service. 


Mr. H. JOHNSON desired to know if the six | 
months men were embraced. The first troops that | 


went to the aid of General Taylor were the Louisi- 
ana volunteers, who served for six months. The 

were hastily mustered when Generai Taylor was in 
imminent danger, and they rendered important ser- 
vices. Some of them, he believed, served again at 


those who had served for: 
twelve months and those who should engage to i: 


The Senator from Arkansas might rest ; 


ito the aid of General Taylor, being mustered at 
| great personal sacrifices in a few hours, ought at 
| least to have fifty dollars It would be doing mani- 
i 


il i 

|| Monterey. However, those who cameso promptly 
H 

j 

| 

! aes 

fest injustice to those troops if they were excluded. 


| 

ii The motion to reconsider was not agreed to. 

|| Mr. SEVIER then moved to strike out one hun- 
| dred and sixty from the original amendment, and 
| insert eighty; and upon this motion he asked the 
| yeas and nays; and they were ordered; and being 
taken, were:. Yeas 17, nays 26. 

So the motion did not prevail. 

Mr. ATCHISON then moved a proviso, to be 
added to the amendment of the Senator from Ohio, 
|; to prevent any land warrants or certificates for land 
ii to be given as bounties to the soldiers from being 
| laid upon any land to which there should be a pre- 
emption right already belonging to another person, 
or upon which an actual settlement had been made, 
or which was under cultivation or in the occupancy 
of any other person. 

After a few words from Mr. ATCHISON, Mr. 
ALLEN, Mr. CRITTENDEN, Mr. BREESE, 
Mr. BENTON, Mr. SIMMONS, and Mr. HAN- 
NEGAN— 

The yeas and nays were taken, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Bag- 
i by, Benton, Breese, Bright, Butler, Cameron, Chalmers, 
| Dix, Hannegan, Houston, Johnson of Louisiana, Mason, 
| Morehead, Niles, Pearce, Phelps, Rusk, Sevier, Simmons, 
Speight, Sturgeon, Turney, and Yulee—27, 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Badger, Berrien, Cilley, Corwin, 
Dayton, Huntington, Mangum, Miller, and Webster—10. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, then moved to 
amend, by granting eighty acres to those who had 
served for six months. 

Mr. BAGBY said he had been laboring to keep 
this bounty land system out of this bill, but he 
; perceived it was the determination of the Senate to 
f attach it; he therefore favored the proposition now 
offered by the Senator from Louisiana. 

Upon this proposition to amend, the yeas and 


| nays were ordered, as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Atherton, Bagby, Benton, Berrien, But- 
ler, Calhoun, Cameron, Chalmers, Corwin, Dix, Hannegan, 
Houston, Johnson of Louisiana, Morehead, Rusk, Simmons, 


aud Westcott—1 

NAYS—Mes Archer, Ashley, Badger, Bright, Cilley, 
John M. Clayton, Crittenden, Davis, Dayton, Mangum, Ma- 
son, Miller, Pearce, Speight, Sturgeon, Turney, Upham, and 
Yulee~18, 

Mr. BENTON sent to the Chair an amendment 
which he proposed to offer, and moved that the 
bill and amendments be printed, and that the Sen- 
ate do now adjourn. [Cries of ‘* No, no, no.”] 
The latter motion he was willing to waive in case 
| an executive session were desired. 

‘| The motion to print was agreed to. 

| Mr. DIX moved that the Senate proceed to the 
i consideration of executivesbusiness. 

+ The motion was not agreed to. 

i Mr. BREESE moved an adjournment. 

‘| The motion was negatived—7 to 32. 

| Mr. CORWIN moved a reconsideration of the 
‘| motion to print, which was agreed to—23 ayes, 
12 noes. 

The question then recurred on the motion to 
' print. 
| Mr. MANGUM inquired if the motion to print 
i| could be entertained at this stage of the proceed- 
i ings? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Not without 
i first disposing of the bill itself by motion to post- 
pone or otherwise. 

Mr. SIMMONS then renewed his motion to 
‘amend by giving to the soldier the option to re- 
ceive the land bounty as proposed or one hundred 
dollars, to be paid at the expiration of his term of 
service. 

Mr. SEVIER said this would give to the sol- 
diers the right to receive one hundred dollars each. 
: We had now at least fifteen thousand, and how 
many more we could not tell. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN said we should have to 
pay five millions of dollars, and we were now only 
living from hand to mouth. He thought it better 
.| to give land, for we have land, but we have not 
i money. 
| Mr. SIMMONS said he had been induced by 
many Senators to change the form of his amend- 
ment, so as to give the soldiers this money, but 
| he now withdrew it, and renewed it in its original 
| shape. 

i Mr. CRITTENDEN was still opposed to it, 
| for by the amendment, in its present shape, we 
li were to create a national debt of five millions, or 
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y to day. 

Mr. SIMMONS said, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky seemed to consider this would be an oner- 
eus burden on the treasury; but if he were to be 
called upon for a system of finance, he would 
adopt this course with the view of preventing a 
depression of the public lands as a means of rev- 
enue. What would become of the public lands as 
a source of revenue when they had all these sol- 
diers hawking their bounty lands about?) Why 
the Government would not sell an acre of land for 
years, and the soldiers would sell theirs at such a į 


depreciation that the price of the Government land |i 


would be seriously affected also. The Senator 
from Kentucky asked what this money bounty 
would be to the soldiers? To this he replied, that 
it would be one hundred dollars more than he 
would have without it. He might ask that Sena- 
tor what the soldier would realize by his certifi- 
cate for one hundred and sixty acres of land? 
Why he would sell it for twenty dollars, if he 
could get no more. . It would, then, be better for the 
soldier and better for the Government to adopt his 
amendment, 

Mr. CRITTENDEN was further opposed to 
this amendment, on the ground that it was creating 
a paper currency with locomotive speed. On one 
day they had created a currency to the amount of 
twenty-eight millions of dollars, by issuing their 
paper promises, and now they were to issue a 
promise to give a promissory note at some future 
day. This was a state of currency such as this 
country never saw before, and it would be followed 
by a relapse as calamitous as that which followed 
a preceding period of delusive abundance. Tie re- 
peated they had better pay these bounties in some 


other way. We have land and not money, and ;: 


therefore they ought not to give promises which ; 
would create such a paper system as no man would 
see the end of. 

Mr. SIMMONS said the only way to make such 
paper form part of the circulation was to put it į 
without interest. He did not apprehend the diffi- 
culties which the Senator from Kentucky im- 
agined. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN said he had only voted 
for the twenty-eight millions because they were 
informed it was absolutely necessary, but he saw 
no such necessity in this case. 

Mr. HANNEGAN thought the amendment was 
liable to the objections which the Senator from 
Kentucky had urged against it; but he had been 
unable to realize the objections of the distinguished 
Senator from Missoun [Mr. Bunton] to the land 
bounties; on the contrary, he thought it the best 
policy for this Government to pursue. It had been 
the policy of all nations that possessed public lands | 
to give them to the soldier on his return from the 
wars, 

Mr. NILES thought this proposition was an iin- | 
portant one, both as to the volunteer and to the | 
national treasury. As to the soldier, it could do 
no harm to give him the alternative, and they 
would thus fix a standard value of the public lands 
below which they could not sink, and thus some- 
thing substantial would be given to the soldier. 
During the last war the military land warrants set 
off a particular section of Jand, which, therefore, 
was of very little value to the soldier; but that was 
not now proposed. The proposition would give | 
jand serip for land subject to private entry; itj 
therefore became a currency which would he re- 

. ceivable at the land offices, and it would thus be 
money to the soldier. This plan, it had been said, 
would keep money out of the treasury. Well, 
what was the difference between taking money out 
of the treasury and preventing money coming in? 
In both cases it was a money bounty. But if land 
certificates only were given to the soldier, they 
would be sold for forty or fifty dollars each, and 


while that would be all the soldier would realize, | 


they would be held against the Government at their 
full value. But this amendment would be benefi- 
cial to the soldier and a saving to the treasury, and 
he should therefore vote for it. 


YEAS—-Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atherton, Bagby, Benton, 


Louisiana, Lewis, Masou, Niles, Rusk, Sevier, Simmons, 
Speight, Turney, and Yulee—2l. 

NAYS--Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Berrien, Calhoun, Cam- 
eron, Cilley, John M. Clayton, Corwin, Crittenden, Davis, 
; Dayton, Hannegan, Huntington, Jarnagin, Mangum, Miller, 
Morehead, Pearce, Upham, and Westcott—20. 


Mr. BENTON then moved to strike out the 
words “legal representatives,” wherever those 
words occurred, and insert “ heirs at law.” 


and were: Yeas 21, nays 18. 
Mr. RUSK then moved the amendment which 


of a land bounty. 

This was disagreed to: Yeas 14, nays 26. 

The question was then put on concurring in the 
amendment as amended, and it was carried. 

Mr. JARNAGIN then propésed further to amend 
the bill by adding a section providing for transport- 
ing the sick and wounded soldiers to their homes 
at the public expense. 

But, objection being made to the attachment of 
the amendment to this bill, Mr. JARNAGIN with- 
drew it with the intention of offering itas an amend- 
| ment to the army appropriation bill when that bill 
should come up. 

Mr. BENTON then moved to amend the bill by 
adding a section to the following effect: 

«That it shall and may be lawful for the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, to appoint from 
the officers of the army four quartermasters of the rank of 
major, and ten assistant quartermasters of the rank of cap- 
tain, and one regimental quartermaster, to each regiment; 
but the said regimental quartermasters may be appointed by 
the President alone in the recess of the Senate.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The question being on ordering the amendments 
to be engrossed, and the bill read a third time— 

Mr. HOUSTON said he did not feel disposed to 
abandon the amendment which he had heretofore 
offered in committee. Ho would now submit that 


so that there might be an opportunity to consider 
this amendment. ‘ ; 

Mr. SEVIER suggested that the bill might be 
| engrossed, and the Senator from Texas could ac- 
i complish his object by moving at its third reading 
for the recommitment of the bill, with a view to 
i its being so amended. | , f 

Mr. HOUSTON acquiesced in this course. 

And the yeas and nays were then taken on or- 
dering the amendments to the bill to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and are as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Ashley, Atchison, Ather- 
| ton, Badger, Bagby, Berrien, Breese, Bright, Butler,Calhoun, 
! Cameron, Cass, Chalmers, John M. ton, Dayton, Dix, 
Jarnagin, Johnson of Louisiana, Lewis, Mangum, Mason, 
Miller, Morehead, Niles, Rusk, Sevier, Simmons, Speight, 
Turney, Upham, and Yulee—33. on 

NAVS—Messts. Cilley, Corwin, and Davis—3. 

On motion of Mr. DIX, the Senate then pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of executive business; 


were opened, and 
The Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, January 30, 1847. 
The Journal of yesterday having been read and 
: approved, 
Mr. McCLELLAND asked. leave to present 
certain joint resolutions, 
Mr. McDOWELL, of Ohio, 


a resolution. F 
Objections were made in both cases. 


The SPE 
ness to be the motion of the gentlema 
nessee, [Mr. Cocke,] pent 
journment yesterday, to suspen 
purpose of enabling 
; resolutions: i hs 
: N “ai rate and House of Repre- 
itie d ungaimoushy Le tak the tanks of if fon 
gress are due, and are hereby presented, to Major General 
Zachary Taylor, and through him to the brave officers and 


soldiers both of the regular arm, A olu 
der his command, for their courage, skill, fortitude, and 
good conduct in storming the city of Monterey, defended as 
}t was by a force. more. than doub 
tected by the strongest fortifications, 


asked leave to offer 


n from Ten- 


which resuited in a 


Breese, Bright, Butler, Cass, Chalmers, Dix, Johnson of 


Upon this motion the yeas and nays were taken, | 


amendment, and then move that the Senateadjourn, ; 


and, after a short time thus engaged, the doors || 


AKER announced the unfinished busi- | 


ling at the time of ad- || 
d the rules for the | 
him to offer the following joint | 


y and of the volunteers un- | 


an double their number, and pro- | 


most brilliant victory to our army, and reflected 
able honor upon our arms. 

Resolved, That the President be requested to causeto be 
struck a gold medal, with devices emblematic of the splen- 
did achievement, and presented to General "Taylor, as a 
testimony of the high sense entertained by Congress of his 
judicious and distinguished conduct on that memorable 
occasion. : 


Resolved, That the President of the United States be 
reqeste@ to cause the forgoing resolutions to be communica- 
ted to General Taylor, and through him to the army iuider 
his command. ae, 

On which motion the yeas and nays had been 
ordered. 

Mr. PAYNE inquired of the Chair whether it 
would be in order for him to move to refer the res- 
olutions to the Committee on Military Affairs? 

The SPEAKER said the resolutions had not yet 
been received. 

Mr. G. S. HOUSTON inquired.of the Speaker 
whether it would be in order to move a call-of. the 
House. 

The SPEAKER. It is in order. 
gentleman make that motion? 

Mr. HOUSTON. I do. 

And the question having been taken, the House 
; decided that there should be a call of the House. 

‘| And the roll having been called, 162 members 
u answered to their names. 

An ineffectual motion was made to suspend all 
further proceedings on the call. 

And the names of the absentees having been call- 
ed, 176 members appeared to be present. 

_ Mr. ROBERTS moved that all further proceed- 
ings on the call be dispensed with; which motion 
having been decided in the affirmative, 

All further proceedings on the call were dis- 
pensed with. ` 

And the question recurring on the motion of Mr. 
Cocke to suspend the rules— 

The yeas and nays were taken, and resulted as 
follows: ; 

YEAS—Messrs. Stephen Adams, Ashmun, Barringer, 
Bedinger, Bell, Biggs, James A. Black, Bowdon, Boyd, Brod~ 
head, Milton Brown, William G. Brown, Buffington, Burt, 
H Willian W. Campbell, Catheart, R. Chapman, Cobb, Cocke, 
> Collamer, Collin, Cottrell, Cranston, Callom, Culver, Dan- 
| iel, Garrett Davis, Delano, De Mott, Dockery, Dunlap, Elett, 
i; Erdman, Jolm H. Ewing, Edwin H. Ewing, Faran, Fieklin, 
i: Foster, Fries, Gentry, Giddings, Giles, Goodycar, Gordon, 

Grahan, Grider, Grinnell, Hale, Hampton, Harper, Hastings, 
‘| Henley, Hilliard, Hoge, Elias B. Holmes, Hough, John W. 
ii Houston, Geo. S. Houston, Hungerford, Washington Hunt, 
iJ. B. Hunt, Hunter, Joseph R, Ingersoll, James H. Johnson, 
‘| George W, Jones, Seaborn Jones, Kaufman, Danicl P. King, 
ii Thomas B. King, Leake, Leffler, Leib, Lewis, Ligon, Long, 
t Lumpkin, McClean, McCleHand, MeClernand, James Me- 
‘| Dowell, McGaughey, McHenry, Mclivaine, Marsh, Barkley 
‘| Martin, Miller, Moseley, Moulton, Payne, Perrill, Perry, 
l: Phelps, Pillsbury, Pollock, Ramsey, Reid, Ripley, Ritter, 
‘| Roberts, Julius Rockwell, John A. Rockwell, Root, Runk, 
Sawtelle, Scammon, Schenck, Severance, Alexander D. 
Sims, Leonard H. Sims, Simpson, Truman Smith, Albert 
Smith, Thomas Smith, Caleb B. Smith, Starkweather, Ste- 
phens, Stewart, Strohm, Thibodaux, Thomasson, Benjamin 
Thompson, Jacob Thompson, Toombs, Trumbo, Vance, 
Vinton, Wentworth, White, Wick, Williams, Wilmot, 
Winthrop, Woodward, Woodworth, and Young--136. 

NAYS—Messrs. Anderson, Renton, James Black, Bowlin, 
Dromgoole, Grover, Hamlin, Harmanson, Hopkins, Charles 
J. Ingersoll, Andrew Johnson, Kennedy, Lawrence, La Sere, 
McDaniel, Joseph J. McDowell, McKay, Morse, Norris, Par- 
rish, Rathbun, Relfe, Sawyer, Seddon, Robert Smith, Tred- 
way, and Wheaton—28. 

So two-thirds voting in the affirmative, the rules 
were suspended. . 

And the joint resolutions, being thus before the 
House, were read a first and second time. 

Mr. FARAN offered the following amendment, 
to come in at the end of the first resolution: 

Add the following words: © Engaged as it was and still 
is in a war commenced and forced upon us by Mexico, and 
continued by us in defence of the honor and in vindication 
of the just rights of the United States, assailed as both bad 
been by repeated and flagrant. acts on the part of Mexico, 
of insults, outrages, and, finally, of invasion of one of the 
States of this Union.” 

And Mr. F. demanded the previous question. 


Mr. JACOB THOMPSON desired to offer an 
amendment to Mr. Faran’s amendment. . 

The SPEAKER decided Mr.T nomtsox’s amend- 
ment out of order, as the previous question had 
: been called. 
| Mr. Jacos Tuomrson’s amendment was then 
read at the Clerk’s table, as follows: 

« Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued into an approbation of the terms of the capitulation 
of Monter: 

Mr. FARAN then accepted Mr. Tuompson’s 
roviso as a part of his amendment, 

The previous question was seconded, and the 
dered to be put. D 

AD inquired of the Chair if the 


imperish- 
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resolution could not bè divided, and the vote taken | 
separately on each. an. 
The SPEAKER decided that the resolution 


I 
could not be divided. [i 


Mr. BRODHEAD appealed from this decision. | 

The question was stated, Shall the decision of ; 
the Chair stand as the judgment of the House? 

It was decided in the affirmative, and the de- 
cision of the Chair sustained. 

Mr. COCKE desired to know if it was in order | 
for the members of this House to vote for this: 
yesolution as now amended—thus trifling and sport- į 
ing with our brave and gallant officers and soldiers, 
and rendering the House perfectly ridiculous in | 
the eyes of the country. f 

After sundry other points of order had been | 
made and overruled by the Chair— i 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL moved to lay the reso- 


lution and amendment on the table; which motion į 


was decided by yeas and nays: Yeas 10, nays 164. ; 


The question recurred on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of Mr. FARAN. 

Mr. LEAKE inquired of the Chair if, by gèn- 
eral consent, the proviso to Mr. Faran’s amend- 
ment could not be amended by inserting after the 
word “ approbation” the words ** or disapproba- 
tion. 

Many objections being made— 

The SPEAKER decided it could not be done. 
The vote on the amendment was then taken by 
yeas and nays, and decided as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Atkinson, Bedinger, Benton, Biggs, Jas. | 
Black, James A. Black, Bowdon, Bowlio, Boyd, Brinkerhof, 
Brodhead, William G. Brown, Cathcart, Aug 
man, Reuben Chapman, Cobb, Collin, Cottrell, Colom, 
Cummins, Daniel, De Mott, Diliiagham, Douglass, Drom- | 
goole, Danlap, Edsall, Enett, Eusworth, Erdman, Faran, | 
Ficklin, Foster, Fries, Garvin, tr, Gordon, 
Grover, Hamlin, Harmanson, Hastit 
kins, George S$. Houston, Hungerford, James BL Hunt, C- 
Ingersoll, Jenkins, James H. Johnson, Andrew Johnson, |: 
G. W. Jones, Seaborn Jones, Kaufman, Kemiedy, Law- 
rence, Leake, Lefter, Leib, La Sere, Ligon, Lumpkin, 
McClean, McClelland, MeCternand, MeDanict, Joseph J. 
McDowell, McKay, John P. Martin, Barkley Martin, Mor- | 
ris, Morse, Moulton, Norris, Parrish, Payne, Perrill, Perry, 
Phelps, Pillsbury, Rathbun, Reid, Reie, Ritter, Roberts, 
Russell, Sawtelle, Sawyer, Seammon, Alexander D. Sims, į 


Leonard H. Sims, Thomas Smith, Robert Smith, Stanton, i 
Starkweather, St. John, Strong, Jacob ‘Phompson, Thur- | 
man, Tibbatts, Tredway, Wentworth, Wheaton, Wick, || 

i| eral Taylor. 
NAYS—Messrs. S. Adams, Ashmun, Barringer, Bayly, || 


Williams, Wilmot, Wood, Woodworth, and Yost—L10. 


Bell, Milton Brown, Buffington, Burt, William W. Campbell, |! 
Jolm G. Chapman, Cocks, Collamer, Cranston, Culver, G. || 


Davis, Delano, Dockery, John H. Ewing, Edwin H. Ewing, 
Gentry, Graham, Grider, Grinnell, Hale, Hampton, Harper, 
Iard, Elias B. Holmes, John W. Lfonston, Saumel D. 
Hubbard, Hudson, Washington Hant, Joseph R. Tngersoti, | 


Danjel P. King, Thomas B. King, Lewis, Long, MeGanghey, || 


MeHenry, Mclivaine, Marsh, Mitler, Moseley, Pollock, 
Ramsey, Rhett, Ripley, Julius Rockwell, John A. Rockwell, 
Runk, Schenck, Severance, Triuuan Smith, Albert Smith, 
Caleb B. Smith, Stephens, Stewart, Strohin, Thibodaux, 
Thomasson, Benjamin Taompson, Toombs, Tilden, Tram- ij 
bo, Vance, Vinton, White, Winthrop, Woodward, and il 
Young—70. 

Mr. SCHENCK observing that the amendment 
which had just been adopted was attached to the | 
first of the three original resolutions, and now 
constituted a part of it, moved that the question 
be taken on the resolution separately. i 

The CHAIR ruled that the question on engross- i 
ment could not be divided, Not a case could be | 
produced where such a decision had been made. '; 

Mr. GENTRY said that, believing that the: 
adoption of the resolution, in its present form, | 


would be an insult rather than a compliment to | 
General Taylor, he would move to lay the resolu- !! 
tion on the table. 

The CHAIR decided the motion out of order. | 

Mr. DROMGOOLE suggested that the resolu- ` 
tion had better be referred to a select committee 
in order to be put in such a form asto command 
the unanimous vote of the House. 

Mr. SEABORN JONES asked that the several 
resolutions might be voted on separately. 

The CHAIR decided that it could not be done. 

Mr. WINTHROP said he understood the gen- | 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Gentry] to move | 
that the resolution be laid upon the table, and that 
the Speaker had decided the motion out of order, 


The SPEAKER said he had so decided, as the | 


motion to lay had been made and rejected since the 
previous question had been seconded. 

Mr. WINTHROP said a vote had been taken 
on agreeing to the amendment since the motion to | 
lay upon the table had been decided, and he pre- | 
sumed that the motion of Mr. Genrry was in 
order. 
The vote was then taken by yeas and nayson | 


Hl ton, Starkweather, St. John, Strong, James Thompson, 


ii seph R. Tnagersoll, Daniel P. King, T. Butler King, Lewis, | 
| Long, MeGanghey, iMcHeury, Mcfivaine, Marsh, Moseley, ; 


s A. Chap- j| 


> Hoze, Hop- i; 
CG. S. i 


| ordering the resolutions to be engrossed and read 
! a third time, and decided as follows: 
YRAS—Messrs. Stephen Adams, Anderson, Atkinson, 


Black, Bowdon, Bowlin, Brodhead, William G. Brown, 
Catheart, Augustus A. Chapman, Reuben Chapman, Chi 
man, Cobb, Collin, Callom, Daniel, De Mott, Douglass, 
Dromgoole, Dunlap, Edsall, Ehett, Elsworth, Erdman, Fa- 
ran, Foster, Fries, Garvin, Giles, Goodyear, Gordon, Grover, 
| Hamlin, Harmanson, Hastings. Henley, Hoge, Hopkins, 
Hough, George S. Houston, Edmund W. Hubard, Hunger- 
ford. James B. Hunt. Jenkins, James H. Johnson, Andrew 
Johnson, George W. Jones, Scaborn Jones, Kanfman, Ken- 
nedy, Lawrence, Leake, Lefer, Leib, La Sere, Ligon, 
Lumpkin, McClean, MeClctland, McClernand, McDaniel}, 


Martin, Barkley Martin, Morris, Morse, Moulton, Norris, 
Payne, Perry, Pillsbury, Rathbun, Reid, Relfe, Ritter, Rob- 
erts, Rn i, Sawtelle, 
Sims, Leonard H. Sims, Thomas Smith, Robt. Smith, Stan 


Jacob ‘Thompson, Thurman, ‘Tibbatts, Tredway, Went- 
i worth—l05. 
Milton Brown, Buffington, Burt, J. H. Campbell, John G. 


vis, Delano, Dockery, John H. Ewing, Edwin H. Ewing, 
Gentry, Giddings, Graham, Grider, Grinnell, Hale, Harper, 


bard, Hudsen, Washington Haunt, Charles J. Ingersoll, Jo- 


Young—$4. 

So the joint resolution was ordered to be en- 
rossed and read a third time. 

Being engrossed, it Was accordingly read a third 
time 


| vious question. . 
Mr. DROMGOOLE inquired whether the word 
“unanimously” was not in the resolution ? 


Could not that 
word be omitted by general consent? 


| 
| Ohjections being made— 
Mr. GRAHAM stated that he was in favor of | 


the original resolutions, but now, as they stood 
amended, he considered the last part of the last 
amendment as containing a direct censure upon Gen- 
Fle was opposed to censuring him, 
, and therefore he moved to lay the resolutions, as 
| now amended, on the table. 

| The motion was lost. 

Mr. STEPHENS asked if the question on the 
resolutions could not now be divided, and a sepa- 
i rate vote taken on each of the resolutions? 
| "The SPEAKER decided it could not. 

The previous question was seconded, and the 
main question ordered to be put, viz: Shall the res- 


, olution pass? 
The question was decided by yeas and nays, as į 


follows: Yeas 103, nays 62. 

So the resolution was passed. 

Mr. FARAN moved to reconsider the vote pass- 
ing the resolution. Rejected. 

The title to the resolution was then read, viz 
“A joint resolution of thanks to General Taylor, 


i his oficers and men, for storming the city of Mon- 


terey;”? when— 


Mr, COCKE 


substituting the 


moved to amend the same by 
word ‘censure’? for the word 


i thanks.” 
The question on the amendment was decided by | 
veas and nays, as follows: Yeas 1, nays 117; but j 
i before the result was announced by the Speaker— | 
Mr. HOPKINS inquired of the Chair whether | 
| the rules of the House did not require every mem- 
= ber within the bar when the question was put to | 
; the House, to vote on one side or the other? 


The CHAIR replied that the gentleman was 


| aware that there was such a rule. 


Mr. HOPKINS said that he was; and he here 


: stated to the Chair that Mr. Cocke, who had 


moved the pending amendment to the title of the 
joint resolution, had been himself within the bar, 
and had not voted on it. 

The CHAIR replied that though there was such 
a rule, it could not be applied to any member, be- 
cause there was no means to enforce it. 


and there the matter stopped. 

Mr. JACOB THOMPSON asked leave to offer 
a resolution. 
| Objections being made— 
| Mr. THOMPSON asked that the resolution 
} might be read. — 


Bayly, Bedinger, Benton, Biggs, James Black, James A. į 


| Joseph J. MeDowell, James McDowell, MeKay, Jom P.: 


worth, Wheaton, Wick, Williams, Wiliaot, and Wood- |; 
NAYS—Mevssrs. Ashmun, Barringer, Bell, Brinkerhoff, |! 


Chapman, Cocke, Colamer, Cranston, Culver, Garrett Da- i| à } k 
| to modify his resolution so as to embrace ‘all the 


i| correspondence between the War Department and 


Tilliard, E. B. Holmes, J. W. Houston, Samnel D. Hub- ; General Taylor.” 


Mr. JOSEPH J. McDOWELL moved the pre- 


On motion of Mr. HOPKINS the rule was read, | 


i 


i resolution was now under consideration. 
The | 
i vote certainly had not thus far been unanimous, 
: and probably would not be so. 


i of the House. 
i to be put down. 


The objection being persisted in— 
Mr. THOMPSON moved to suspend the rules 


| to enable him to offer the resolution, 


The resolution was then read as follows: 

Resolved, That the President be requested to 
communicate to the House of Representatives all 
the correspondence with General Taylor since the 


i commencement of hostilities with Mexico which 
| has not yet been published, and the publication of 
| which may not be deemed detrimental to the pub- 


lic service. Also, the correspondence of the quar- 
termaster general in relation to transportation for 
General Taylor’s army. Also, the reports of 
Brigadier Generals Hamer and Quitman of the 


|; operations of their respective brigades on the Qist 


Sawyer, Scammon, Atexander D. |} of September last. 
yer, i H 


The motion to suspend the rule for the reception 


| of the resolution was decided by yeas and nays as 


follows: Yeas 144, nays 29. 
The rules being suspended, the resolution was 
received. 


Mr. STEPHENS suggested to Mr. Tuompson 


Mr. ASHMUN said that the resolution, as it 
stood, called, as he understood it, only for the Iet- 
ters of General Taylor himself, not those of the 
department to him; and for those only in respect 
to the matter of transportation. 

[Voice: “Notat all; that is not the resolution.” } 

Mr. ASHMUN called for the reading of the res- 
olution, and it was read again. 

Mr. SACOB THOMPSON here rose to order, 
and said that at the time he offered the resolution 
he had moved the previous question upon it, but 
the resolution could not then be considered. The 
Did not 
his former demand for the previous question still 
apply to it? 

The CHAIR replied in the negative. 

From this decision Mr. THOMPSON took an 
appeal. 

The CHAIR stated the ground of his decision 


| to be, that a motion had been made by the gente- 


man from Georgia [Mr. Coss] since the demand 
for the previous question, and before any action 
upon the demand. 

After remarks on the question of order by Mes- 
srs. HOUSTON, of Alabama, and SCHENCK— 

The question was put on the appeal, when the 
decision of the Chair was sustained, yeas 112. 

Mr. ASHIMUN resumed. He said this resolu- 
tion was part and parcel ofa course of proceedings 
commenced by the Department and its friends in 
that House against General Taylor. The policy 
seemed to be to suppress all discussion; to get a 
partial, one-sided statement of facts; to let the 
organ in the mean while go on with its misrepre- 
entations, and instantly to put the gag on one side 
In this way General Taylor was 

We had had a sample of what 
was to come in the organ here this morning. An 


ii order, published by authority, intended obviously 
| to censure him—an old rule, antiquated, obsolete, 


and almost forgotten, had been disinterred and 
paraded once more, with the odor of the grave 
still about it, that it might be made to apply to 
General Taylor. Even from the very origin of 
the war, General Taylor being entitled by his 
brevet rank to the command of the war, there 
were numerous indistinct, mysterious givings-out 
in the various Administration papers, to the effect 
that, if the war should prove disastrous, the re- 
sponsibility would not rest with the Administra- 
tion, but with the commanding general. Before 
the news was received of any of those victories 
which had since so brightly illustrated his name, 
these insinuations were conveyed; so that, if Tay- 
lor should happen to make any indiscreet movement 
which should have an unfortunate result upon our 
arms, the public mind might be thus prepared for 
a future sacrifice of the old soldier to the purposes 
of the President and the party. But the gallantry 
he had displayed at Palo Alto and at Resaca, and 
since then the triumph at Monterey, in brighten- 
ing succession, had so burst on the exulting grati- 
tude of the whole nation, that, for a time, the plan 
was annihilated. This glorious result had com- 
pletely confounded the incipient determination of 
the Administration to sacrifice him. But the snake, 
though scotched, was not killed; and, from that 
day to this, the same spirit was from time to time 
manifested, both in the debates on that floor, and 
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cratic press in various parts of the country. 
Atlength there came an official recommendation, 
in the shape of a message from the President, that 
the old hero should be superseded by placing over 
his head somebody taken from the walks of civil 
life, perhaps a member of one of the Houses of 
the National Legislature, to take from him the 
command and to disgrace him asa general. There 
was obviously a desire to get rid of him in some 
way. Butthe manner with which that proposi- 
tion had been met by the Whigs, and the honest 
indignation and disgust of some gentlemen on the 
other side of the House, very speedily put that 
matter to rest. Great labor, however, had been 
employed to induce some gentlemen to back out 
from their position; the serews had been vigorous- 
ly applied, and it had at length been openly an- 
nounced to us by the gentleman from Indiana, 
[Mr. Wicx,] whose vocation it was to lecture that 
House when it went astray, that ‘“ we must have | 
a Democratic general at the head of our army.” | 
This was speaking out. It was by means like 
these that the President and the Administration 
party here were preparing the public mind for the 
sacrifice of Taylor, ay, and of Scott too; and the 
move here to-day was, as he had said, part and 
parcel of the general scheme. Gentlemen on the 
other side were not willing to vote a pure, unmuz- 
zied, honorable vote of thanks, such as would 
reflect equal credit on a brave soldier and a grate- 
ful country; but they attempted, by putting the 
previous question on the House, to compel those 
with whom the measure originated to add to the 
expression of the national gratitude a supplement 
which, instead of heightening the gratification of 
the old hero, was calculated and intended to con- ; 
vey a sting to his honest heart, and turn public 
thanks into public insult. Mr. A. did not doubt 
that when he had read the resolution he would 
stamp it beneath his feet; he would never soil his 
hands by the receipt of such an equivocal expres- 
sion of the approbation of the Government. He 
ought not to keep ita moment in his possession. 
He knew too well what was due to his own honor. 
The sole object, in thus transforming the original | 
resolution, was to prevent the Whigs, with whom 
it originated, from voting for their own resolution. 
Mr. A. had voted against this amendment to the | 
resolution of thanks, just as he had voted against 
the preamble to the war bill. Ele had pronounced | 
that preamble to be untrue in fact, and he now be- 
lieved that a large majority of the nation were of 
that opinion, and so would continue. The war 
had been undertaken for other ends than the vin- 
dication of our wrongs at the hands of Mexico; 
it had had its origin in party aspirations and party 
plans, and had been undertaken with a view to 
conquest. And now the false statement that it was 


to redress our wrongs inflicted by Mexico, had |} 


again been thrust upon them in the shape of an 
addition to these resolutions of thanks. It had no 
foundation in fact. i 
a What was it that had now produced the call 
proposed by the gentleman from Mississippi [ Mr. 
Jacos Tuompson] for a portion of General Tay- | 
lor’s correspondence with the War Department? 
That gentleman was always fair and frank in his 
course here, and he did not doubt the gentleman | 
would admit that the speech made by him im that | 
House some days since did reflect very severely 
upon General Taylor. And now, following out the 
game hostile course, he introduced here a resolu- | 
tion intended to fortify his former position, and | 
strengthen the ground taken by himself and his | 
friends against the old general. If they thought it | 
necessary that Taylor should be sacrificed, and 
the nation made to believe that he had done noth- 
ing which reflected honor upon the country, the 
course they were now taking was in conformity 
with such an opinion. But on this they might | 
rely, that if that was the judgment the Adminis- 
tration and its friends had made up, the American 
people would most cmphatically reverse it. They 
had intelligence enough to perceive that it was 
sought to ruin the man who had indeed “filled 
the measure of his country’s” military “glory,” 
because he was not the supple tool of power. He 
must be destroyed, disgraced, superseded, because 
he was a Wuie. It had been confessed before the 
sun. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Wick] 
had announced, in open Congress, that ‘ we must 


have Democratic generals to carry on this war.”” 
As the resolution had originally been worded, it 


| always disgraceful to the army. They are therefore strictly ij 


; port for publication, without special permi 


left the President at liberty.to send the House just 
such portions of Taylor’s correspondence as he 
pleased. Ithad sincebeen qualified; but even in its 
qualified shape, it still left him the freedom of send- 
ing just so much as might be availed of to sacrifice 
Taylor. His word for it, the House would never | 
see all that Taylor wrote to the Secretary, and all 
that the Secretary wrote to Taylor, till a month 
after the campaign was ended. Tt was not till then 
that the General would haveany possibility of vindi- 
cating himself. For, contemporaneously with this | 
call for his letters, came the resurrection of an obso- 
lete order, (that did not even appear-at all in the last 
edition of the Rules and Articles of War,) pro- 
hibiting any officer in the army to publish any 
communication of his during the existence of the 
war. This order had been originally passed: in | 
1825, but it had fallen into oblivion and been drop- 
ped: insomuch that it had no place in the rules of 
war as published in 1841. But it was now galva- 
nized into a new existence, to serve a party pur- 
pose. Mr. A. here read the rule as follows: 


“650, Private letters or reports relative to military marches 
and operations are frequently mischievous in design, and 


forbidden; and any officer found guiity of making such re- 
ssion, or of placing 
the writing beyond hiscontrol,so that it finds its way to the 
press within one month after the termination of the cam- |} 
paign to which it relates, shall be dismissed from the ser- 
vice”? 

What had brought up this order from the tomb, 
where it had quietly slept for so many years? 
The appearance of a private letter of General Tay- 
lor, never intended for publication, and for the 
publication of which he was in no way responsi- 
ble. Mr, A. admitted that its publication was an 
act of great indiscretion; it was an act, however 
well intended, that did great injustice to General 
Taylor. It was a letter addressed to a superior 
officer, in which he confided to him the feelings of | 
his bosom without reserve. It should not have 
been given to the world. Yet Mr. A. could not 
but think that the House would hesitate before 
censuring General Taylor for the act of another, | 
done without his knowledge or permission. lt 
was evident to all men that the order published this 
morning in the organ (and he believed in the Intel- | 
ligencer, too) was intended directly to censure 
Taylor for the publication of that letter, Was this | 
fair? Was it just? A year might roll away before || 
he would have an opportunity to speak a word in 
his defence. However misrepresented or maligned, 
he must be silent; not a word must be uttered. 
He could not havea despatch published in his own 
vindication, while a selection of documents to any | 
extent was published by an Administration hostile 
to him. 

My. A. said he had voted in favor of the resolu- | 
tion, unfair as it was, lest any one who supposed | 
that Taylor had donc something inconsistent with 
his duty might have a pretext for saying that the || 
Whigs were trying to shield him. Mr. A. had | 
no fears for General Taylor. His conduct would 
stand the test of the severest scrutiny. Nothing || 
had been done by him, in his arduous command, | 
that could possibly injure him. Garbled letters | 
might, perhaps, induce some to judge unfavorably |) 
of him for a time, but after peace should be restored, 
and his lips were unsealed, he would be able to 
present such a case as would command a triumph- 
ant verdict at the hands of his country. f 

The publication ofthis order was remarkable in 
another respect. It prohibited the publication of || 
all letters from any officer in the army; and yet the 
organ itself, in which the order was paraded in 
capitals, had within two days past published let- 
lers from officers, and other despatches from the 
army, when they were of a complexion favorable 
to the Administration. Yet they refused the same 
liberty to a man placed in a high and responsible 
situation, and now set upon and dogged by the Ad- | 
ministration and its tools in and out of Congress. | 

The resolution moved by the gentleman from || 
Mississippi was equivalent to a bill of indictment | 


voted down in that House with an emphasis that, 
spoke death to any hopes founded upon it; and 
so it would continue to be, notwithstanding the 
givings out of the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. 
Wicx,] unless the Executive influence: (as Mr. A. 
sometimes feared) should prove too strong forthe 
people. ea 

There were. other reasons why Mr. A. had voted 
for the resolution. The phraseology had-led bhim 
at first to think that the resolution called only for^ 
Genéral Taylor’s letters, and not for those of the 
Secretary; but it was now said by gentleman that © 
it covered both. Unless, however, this was: very 
plainly expressed, the House would not get.a 
word of it. He hoped the gentleman would havé 
the frankness to make his meaning so plain that 
there could be no official misunderstanding. 

It was well known that the House would: never 
be much enlightened by such a ‘call as was now 
made by the friends of the Administration. He 
wanted to extend ita little. He wanted to get some. 
information in relation to the employment of à se- 
cret agent sent to hold communication with Santa 
Anaat the Havana. He should call for the instruc- 
tions to thatindividual; and he thought we should 
find there the true origin of the famous two million 
bill, in connexion with the three million bill which 
they were to have politely presented to them on 
Monday next. Before Mr. A. resumed his seat, 
he shonld move an amendment to the resolution, 
proposing such an inquiry. 

He should like, also, to see the instructions 
given to Mr. Slidell,our Minister, or Commissioner, 
or by whatever other title he rejoiced in being 
called, who had been for some months trying to 
get himself acknowledged as something by the 
Mexican Government. If ever those instructions 
should see the light, we should probably see that 
it had been from the beginning the purpose of the 
Administration to get up a difficulty with Mexico, 
and so get California. Bat we had them not, and 
no efforts would probably obtain them till a month 
after the campaign was over. Till then no light 
was to be furnished—all must be kept dark. Mean- 


į while, they were told it was their duty to keep 


quiet—and then, by-and-by, when all was over 
and past recall, then call the Administration to an 
account. And he supposed, from the publication 
of the official “order” this morning, that it might 
probably be intended that no communications from 
members of Congress must be published during the 
continuance of the war. He supposed that they 
too were prohibited from speaking their thoughts 
till a month after the campaign. No doubt if the 
Executive could have his will, the same instruction 
would be extended to them also. 

Before he went any further, he would send to 
the Chair the amendment he proposed to offer. 
[it was read at the Clerk’s table, and is as fol-. 
lows: 


“ Resolved, That the President of the United States be 
requested to inform this House if any officer or agent of the 
United States was sent by him, or by his direction, to Ha- 


i vana, to advise, procure, or in any way to promote the re- 


turn of Santa Ana to Mexico; or whether any person visited , 
Washington city, and conferred with the President or any 
officer of the Goverment upon the subject of said return 
of Santa Ana; and, if so, who was the officer or agent, 
what were his instructions, and when was he sent on such 
mission ; Or who was the person that visited Washington 
city, and thus conferred with the President or any other 
officer of the Government, and what was decided upon at 
such conference, Also, that he inform the House by what 
means and through what chaunet Santa Ana was informed 
that an order was issued to the commander of our naval 
forces in the Gulf of Mexico, directing said commander not 
10 obstruct Santa Ana’s return to Mexico; and that be also 
tr: mit to this House copies of any letters, communica- 
tions, or papers of any kind in the Executive Department of 
the Government in any way relating to the subject of Santa 
Ana’s return to Mexico, 

“ Resolved, "Phat the President of the United States be 
requested to inform this House whether the United States 


| have any diplomatic agent to the Government of Mexico; if 


not, when they ceased to have such an agent; and if the 
United States have such an agent, who he is, what duties he 
has performed since the war with Mexico, what compensa- 
tion he has received, and what is his present rate of com- 
pensation.?’} 


The information here asked for was earnestly 


against General Taylor. It implied that there was | 
something in that correspondence which, ifit could | 
be got at, would pave the way for an impeachment. i 
Possibly that might be the object. By this happy | 
stroke of policy it might perhaps be hoped not | 
only to sacrifice Taylor, (who was probably deem- | 
ed to be in the way of some political aspirant, ) but 

to aid the project of a lieutenant general, which | 
had so repeatedly been thrust upon both Houses 

of Congress. That redoubtable project had been 
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desired by Mr. A. Santa Ana had been sent back 
to Mexico by President Polk—at least the idea 
had originated with him. A mission, a secret cm- 
bassy. had been sent to him in, his exile, and the 
Executive agent had an interview with him at the 
Havana; after which directions were given by the 
Cabinet to our officers who were blockading Vera 
Cruz not to interrupt his return; and he accord- 
ingly passed the blockade and landed safely on the 
Mexican soil. Now, what were the designs of 
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in any sense; and if she had been, it was the first | 
time Mr. A. had heard that neutrals might break | 
a blockade so far as to carry military officers and | 
soldiers into the country blockaded. `The doctrine || 
was entirely new to him that a neutral might take | 
substantial “aid and comfort’? to our enemy, in 
the shape of a general and sixty officers. 

Mr. BAYLY now inquired of Mr. A. what he i 
had said in relation to the position formerly taken 
by him in regard to Santa Ana’s return. 

Mr. ASH MUN repeated what he had just said. | 

Mr. BAYLY said the position he had taken was || 
this: that neutral national armed vessels were not 
excluded by a blockade; and thatit was impossible 
to prevent Santa Ana’s return in such a one in 
disguise. 

Mr. ASHMUN. “In disguise?” 

Mr. BAYLY. Yes, in disguise. 

Mr. ASHMUN said he never had had such an 
idea as that Santa Ana returned to Mexico IN DIS- 
cuss. It was certainly the first time Mr. A. had 
heard such a thing breathed by any one. 

Mr. BAYLY said he had not affirmed that Santa 
Ana did return in disguise, but that he might so | 
have returned. 


} 
had sent to Mexico the most distinguished general | 
Mexico ever had, and one who, by the President’s | 
own showing, had been the original cause of all ! 
the wrongs, and outrages, and spoliations, and || 


! said, with an effrontery unsurpassed on any occa- 


justified the amendment to the vote of thanks, in- 


war,” 
After a fact like this, it looked well, indeed, in : 
the Administration to charge General Taylor with | 
blunders and inefliciency! A worthy quarter for | 
‘such a charge to come from! Surely after such a | 
blander as that the mouth of our President should | 
have been sealed in the silence of death, when he |! 
thought of charging a veteran like Taylor with | 
blundering in conducting the war. Could it be | 
believed that the Mexicans could ever have been | 
thus roused, and thus united and concentrated by 
any other spirit than that of Santa Ana? Nobody | 
supposes it. And who furnished them with Santa 
Ana? And who was it that wanted, after placing || 
this able general at the head of their armies, to 1 
give him two millions of dollars? Supposing he H 
had got the money, what would he have done with | 
it? Tricked the astute Administration just as he | 
had done already, only to a little livelier tune. j 
Mr. A. had no idea of charging Mr. Polk with | 
intending, by the order he gave, to aid and comfort | 
Mexico. It was weakness on his part. It was | 
excessive confidence in a man notorious to the | 
whole world for his utter perfidy and want of all‘: 
principle. Yet, the President had done it, He had 
given Mexico the most efficient aid and the greatest 
comfort she had ever received. Mr, Polk had, in 
fact, appointed a lieutenant general for Mexico, 
and now, to equalize the matter, he wanted to ap- 
point another for the United States. | 
Mr. A. should like to know the secret history of |! 
that baseness; he should like to know what thattwo || 
millions of dollars had been wanted for; whether | 
it was not to enable Santa Ana to purchase up his 


li 
| 


i 


contrived to concentrate such a body of troops at 
San Luis Potosi as to oblige the President to ask 
for more men and more millions with which to 
fight him. Who, then, after all, had done most to 
‘aid and comfort” the enemy? The very man 
who seemed now disposed to be so harsh with our 
own general. 

There were some other matters which Mr. A. 
would like much to discuss, did the time admit of 
it. Last May the President had sent to Congress 
a volume of despatches containing matter sufficient 
to induce it to pass the bill recognising the exist- 
ence of the war, and making provision to prosecute | 
it. Well, the House passed the bill. The Presi- 
denthad not asked the House to declure war against | 
Mexico on the ground of all her injuries to our 
citizens, but only to say that the war existed. 
But the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Jacos 
Tompson] himself offered a resolution declaring 
war against Mexico on that ground. His course 
was a bold and a manly one, (as his course here 
had always been,) and yet his proposition could get 
but forty votes in its favor; and yet it was now 


sion, that Congress had declared the war, and on 
the grounds of Mexican wrongs on our citizens. | 
Did not the House expressly refuse to do this? It 
did; and yet now it was said the House had de- 
clared war. It was false; the Administration would 
not venture to declare war. i 

The debate was further continued by— 

Mr. DOUGLASS, who replied to Mr. Asumun, 
repelled the charge of conspiracy to injure General 
Taylor, referred to the many honors and proofs of 
confidence conferred on him by the President, and | 


asmuch as it was a greater honor to thank Gen- 
eral Taylor for his gallantry in a just war than in 
an expedition for plunder, That would have de- 
graded him into a pirate and a bandit. As to the 
capitulation at Monterey, the Administration had 
forborne to express a judgment, but had charitably 
presumed there were sufficient reasons for it. But, | 
as the House had no official knowledge of what 
those reasons were, it was unwilling to commit 
itself in a matter of which it knew nothing. 

-(Mr. Dovenass’s speech will appear in the Ap- 
pendix. ] 


Mr. JACOB THOMPSON said he had not j; 


risen for the purpose of replying to the several | 
propositions taken by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, [Mr. Asnmux.] That task had been 
already performed by his friend from Illinois, 
{Mr. Dovexass,}] in a most masterly and satis- 
factory manner. Naught remained to him but to 
animadvert upon those remarks which pertained 
more especially to the resolutions under considera- 
tion, and to his agency and motives in bringing 
them forward; and as he intended, before he con- 
cluded, to move the previous question, he would 
endeavor to avoid the introduction of any new or 
extraneous matter, but strictly confine himself to 
the resolutions and to the points made by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Asumun.| 

Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL here interrupted, and 
said, as the gentleman from Mississippi has given 
notice of his intention to move the previous ques- | 
tion, he desired to ask him the reasons and the 
necessity for the publication of the correspondence 
ofa general in the field, with the department? 

Mr. THOMPSON said, in reply, that those 
reasons and that necessity he would endeavor to 
set forth in a few words. But lately General Scott 
has been ordered to Mexico to take the command 
of the American army, to control its movements, 
and, of course, to supersede General Taylor, who 


has heretofore held the supreme command. This || 


order was based, he supposed, upon sufficient 
reasons, and he supposed those reasons were fur- 
nished in the correspondence in the War Depart- 
ment, and, if not detrimental to the public service, 
he wanted to see it, so as to be enabled to form his 
own opinions; and, it seemed to him, every friend 
of General Taylor should be eager and anxious to 
have it spread before the public. There surely 
can be no object in keeping it back, and leave 
everything to surmises. Again: a few days since, 
the President recommended the passage of a law 
authorizing him to appoint a lieutenant general to 


| have any because they could no 


act advisedly, and vote with a proper understand- 
ing. This matter was up; and it could not be sup- 
pressed. An opinion was to be formed, and it was 
due to all to have everything which will aid the 
formation of a correct opinion. This was impera- 
tively demanded by the very circumstances which 
now presented themselves. In addition to this, 
the military committees of the Senate and of the 
House had been called in, and had seen the whole 
correspondence of all these high functionaries. 
The reports which have been circulated varied 
materially, and no one not in the secrets knew 
which to credit, He wished -to know what right 
that committee had to see that correspondence 
when it was denied to the other members of Con- 
gress, Each one had the same responsibilities as 
the members of those committees; and they were 
not constituted the thinking organs of this House. 
Here is a reason which he thought imperative, 
especially if the information may not be viewed as 
detrimental to the public service. [Here Mr, T. 
gave way to Mr. Woopwarp, of South Carolina, 
understanding that he wished to suggest an amend- 


| ment of the resolution. ] 


Mr. WOODWARD said, he ought to state in 
candor, that he not only intended to suggest an 
amendment, but also to premise the reasons that 
prompted him. The information sought was not 
meant to be made the ground of anyaction by the 
House. ‘The sole object was to bring the conduct 


| of General Taylor before the country. Now, he 


(Mr. W.) submitted, that as no reference was had 
to measures affecting the public interest, but the 


| good conduct of an individual was the only thing 


at issue, the whole of the evidence should be 
brought out, or else none at all. It might be that 
that portion of the correspondence with which 
General Taylor might be able to defend himself, 
would turn out to be that identical portion which 
the public interest required to be withheld from the 
House. 


Mr. THOMPSON resumed. He did not wish 


‘anything published which might be considered 


detrimental to the public service, and he would not 
call for any such information. But the Whig par- 
ty, and his friend from South Carolina, would not 
tgetall. This, in 
his estimation, was a most unjustifiable pretext for 

their action. No man is the accuser of General ” 
Taylor, and it is idle for the Whig party to en- 
deavor to interpret everything said here in regard 
to General Taylor as av attack upon his character. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Asn- 
muN,] whom he regarded as the Whig leader on 
this subject, stated that he (Mr. T.) had reflected 
upon General Taylor in his remarks a few days 
since, and this was but following up that attack. 


Í Mr. T. said he did express the opinion, and enter- 


tained it still, that General Taylor was not the 
man for the supreme command of our armies in 
Mexico. But it would be a strange perversion of 
things to construe this opinion into an attack, He 
had done him the amplest justice as a soldier, as 
a fighting man; acting in obedience to orders he 
had no fear he would do his duty. Heaven knows 
that he entertained not one unkind feeling or 
thought towards General Taylor. For his virtues 
he honored him; but that did not imply he pos- 
sessed every virtue and all ability; and when this 
correspondence comes in, if he found in aught he 
had wronged him, he would cheerfully correct it. 
His object, in all he had said and done, was the 
good of the country, and the furtherance of its 
eause. But why are the Whigs constantly raising 
the cry of an attack on General Taylor? And 
why are they taking him under their peculiar 
guardianship? He is buta public servant; and his 
acts are open to our scrutiny. The Administra- 
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Mr. ASHMUN here interrupted Mr. T., and 
said he had voted for the suspension of the rules 
to admit the proposition. 

Mr. THOMPSON continued. 
hear it, and hoped—as he certainly expected when 
the resolutions were introduced—that they would |; 
meet no opposition, and least of all from that side 


He was glad to 


of the House. Before he concluded, he wanted to 
allude for a moment to the amendment which the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Asumoun] had 
given notice he intended to propose, calling upon 
the President for information concerning certain 
treasonable matter, as he chose to regard it, in 
aiding and abetting Santa Ana to return to Mexi- 
co. This Santa Ana he [Mr. Asumcn] regarded | 
as a most perfidious man, but still the ablest gen- | 
eral of Mexico. Now, the gentleman presented | 
himself in an extremely strange attitude in two | 
respects by this complaint of the President. First, | 
if the President did wish to enter into a plot for | 
the betrayal of the Government of Mexico—of 
which he had seen no evidence, and which he en- | 
tirely disbelieved—with whom would he concert | 
sooner than with Santa Ana, with all his treach- 
ery? Because with a good man and true there 
could be no hope of affecting any great object; but 
with aman of his character something might be 
expected. In the Revolution, the British officers 
made no approaches to Washington, but all their 
propositions were reserved for Arnold, who was 
base enough to answer their purposes. But again: 
the gentleman from Massachusetts believes this 
warisunjust, unholy, and against good conscience; 
as a Christian, as a just man, loving the right and 
wishing it to prevail, he, it seemed to him, ought 
to thank Mr. Polk, with his view of the subject, | 
for giving the enemy ao great and brilliant a com- 
mander to lead the Mexican armies to victory and 
to triumph, in order that the right might prevail; 
and with such views, and sentiments, and feelings, 
he supposed General Taylor would desire and 
pray for some other defender than the gentleman | 
from Massachusetts. He had performed a thank- | 
less task. 
Mr. T. moved the previous question. 
Pending which motion, the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, &c. 


Petitions, memorials, &c., were presented and 
referred, under the rule, as follows: 


By Mr. THURMAN: The petition of the heiress of Fred- 
erick Leigle. Also, the petition of sundry citizens of Obio, 
praying for a grant of laud to the Zanesville and Maysville 
Turnpike Road Companies. 

By Mr. WENTWORTH: The petition of the inhabitants | 
of township No. 42 north, range 1 cast, in Minois, fora right 
to relocate their school section. Also, citizens of Hlinois 
and Wisconsin, for a change of mail route from Roscoe to 
Beloit. 

By Mr. S. D. HUBBARD: The petition of 128 legal voters 
of the town of Meriden, Connecticut, for peace with Mexico. 
Also, the petition of inhabitants of the city of New Haven, | 
Connecticut, to the same effect. 

By Mr. DE MOTT: The petition of J. V. Kerr, of New | 
York, asking remuneration for lands, of right his, improperly | 
conveyed to others. i 

By Mr. MARSH: The petition of citizens of Alexandria | 
county, late District of Columbia, praying reannexation to 
said District. 

By Mr. SMITH, of Minois: The petition of a large num- 
ber of citizens of Lebanon, Ohio, recommending the Gen- 
eral Government to discontinue the sale of the public lands, 
and that they be laid out in farms and lots for the free use of | 
such citizens (not possessed of other Jands) as will occupy 
them, 

By Mr. CRANSTON: The petition of Nathaniel 8. Rug- 
gles and others, praying 
laws in relation to pilots. 

By Mr. MARTIN, of Wisconsin: The proceedings ofa | 
public meeting at Potosi, in Wisconsin, asking a grant of ; 
eight sections of land to complete the opening of the Grand | 
River Slough. Also, the petition of citizens of Grant county, 
Wisconsin, asking a mail-route in Dubuque, via. Weld’s ; 
Ferry and Potosi, to Platteville, in said county; also, from 
Potosi to Lancaster, in said county. 
settlers on the canal Jands in Wisconsin, asking a reduction 
of the price and right to preémption of said lands. 

- By Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL: The memorial of the citi- 
zens of the eity and county of Philadeiphia, earnestly en- 
treating Congress to pass the bill reported at the last session 
(bill No. 418) for the construction of a dry dock at Philadel- 
phia, and thus provide this much-neglected station with the 
means of repairing the national vessels. 

By Mr. CULVER: The petition of Joh Wilbur, Esther 
Wilbur, and 112 others, of Easton, New York, praying that 
our army be withdrawn from Mexico, and negotiation be ten- 
dered, and protesting against any further appropriation of the 
public funds for carrying on the war. 


g that no alteration be made in the i| 


Also, the petition of || 
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‘| Jutliff and 10 other citizens of Warren, Ohio; of H. W. 
| Healy aud 42 others, of Wayne county; of J. Wright and 


tawar with Mexico may be brought to a peaceful and imme- || 


| of establishing a public Jibrary therein. 


| by a tax upon slaves. 


i ton of Jand to aid them in reclaiming certain inundated 


widow of Isaac Baldwin, for continuance of a pension herce- í 
tofore allowed her. | 

By Mr. CAMPBELL, of Pennsylvania: The memorial of 
the Boarå of Commissioners of the Incorporated District of | 
the Northern Liberties, in the county of Philadelphia, pray- 
ing for the construction of a dry dock, referring the selection 
of the plan to a competent commission, 

By Mr. GIDDINGS: The petition of Lyman Peck and 95 | 
voters of New Lynn, Ohio; of William Huntington and69 
voters of Green, Obio; of A. E. Austin and 293 others, of 
Ashtabula county, Ohio; of B. M. Cowles and 320 other 
ladies, of the same county; all praying a dissolution of our 
union with Texas, in consequence of the support of slavery 
by the free States. Also, the petition of C. C. Hood and 62 
other citizens of Pennsylvania; of J. H. MeBride and 42 
others, citizens of Lowell, Ohio; praying an amendment of 
the Constitution so as to discharge the people of the free 
States from all support of slavery. Also, the petition of S. 
D. Howe and 63 other citizens of Pennsylvania, for the abo- i 
lition of slavery in the District of Columbia. Also, the | 
petition of E. P. Farmer and 26 other citizens of Canfield, | 
Ohio, praying that no supplies may be granted to carry on 
the war with Mexico. Also, the petitions of Joshua Maule 
and 42 other cirizens of Belmont county, Ohio; of the Quar- 
terly Mecting of Friends of Clark county, Ohio; of D. A. 
Finney and 124 other citizens of Meadville, Pennsylvania; 
of George Smith and 38 other citizens of Ohio; of Milton <| 


78 others, of Sidonia, Indiana; all praying that the present || 


diate close. Also, the petition of Joseph Lindsuy and 42 | 
other citizens of Pennsylvania, praying that Congress will | 
take such measures as will abolish slavery in the Unite 
States. Also, the petition of Wiliam Blanchard, for the 
repeal of such acts of Congress as authorize the sale of free 
persons of color into slavery within the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. R. SMITH: Resolutions from the General Assem- 
bly of the State of Ilinois, instructing their Senators and 
requesting their Representatives to use their best exertions H 
to procure an appropriation for the completion of the Cum- |j 
berland road through the State of Minois. Also, resolutions 
instructing their Senators and requesting their Representa- 
tives to procure the passage of a law donating one quarter- 
section of land to each township in said State for the purpose 


By Mr.McCLELLAND: The resolutions of the Legisia- 
ture of the State of Michigan, relative to the sale of certain 
salt spring lands therein, 

By Mr. BEDINGER: Tho petition of John Littlejohn, 
praying compensation for certain work done by him as con- 
tractor upon the public works of Harper’s Ferry, Virginia. 

By Mr, THOMASSON: The memorial of the surveyors 
and inspectors of the revenue for the ports of Louisville, | 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, Pittsburg, Nashville, and Wheeling, | 
for the establishment of ports of entry at those places. 

By Mr. HALE: "Ihe petition of Elijah Dexter and others, 
inhabitants of Plympton, Massachusetts, praying that the | 
present war with Mexico may be speedily terminated with- | 
out the further effusion of huwan blood. ` 

By Mr. WILLIAM G. BROWN: The petition of citizens 
of Ohio county, Virginia, praying Congress to provide means 
vigorously to prosecute the war, by laying duties on the tree 
list, coin and bullion excepted, and by increasing the duties 
on articles now taxed less than twenty per cent, 

By Mr. HUDSON: The petition of S. S. Smith, and others, 
of Westminster, Massachusetts, praying that, us the war is | 


prosecuted to extend slavery, its expense may be defrayed 


i 

By Mr. GRINNELL : The petition of George Howland, |! 
and one hundred and twenty other citizens of New Bedford, | 
Massachusetts, asking that the armies of this country be | 
withdrawn from the soil of Mexico, and the fleets from ber | 
waters, in order that no more blood may be shed, and that |} 
the way may be opened for a speedy and permanent peace. li 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A memorial of the citizens of the || 
county of Louisa, in the State of Towa, praying for a dona- | 


lands. Also, a preamble and resolutions of a public mect- |; 
ing on the same subject. | 
By Mr. WM. W. CAMPBELL: A resolution of the Com- | 


mon Council of the city of New York, remonstrating against. | 
the discontinuance of the branch post oflice in the city of 
New York. \ 


IN SENATE. 
Mownpay, February 1, 1847. ij 
The Journal of Saturday was read and approved. ; 


A message in writing was received from the 
President of the United States by the hands of his | 
Private Secretary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Sen- || 


ate a report of the Secretary of the Treasury, made 
in compliance with a resolution of the Senate, in 
relation to the articles of the existing tariff upon 
which the duties can be increased; those upon 
which the duties can be reduced; and those upon = 
the free list which it would be desirable to tax, all || 
for the purpose of augmenting the revenue; the | 
extent of such augmentation; and the extent, if 
any, to which said tax upon free articles will in- 
erease their cost to the consumer; which was or- 


dered to be printed. , 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate || 


a report from the Secretary of the Treasury, com- || 
municating a report of the Acting Commissioner of || 
the General Land Office, made in compliance with ! 


| nected with Portsmouth harbor. i 
| advantages of this place, as a naval station, were 
‘not generally so well known. 


a resolution of the Senate, in relationito ‘surveys 
of private land claims at: the Sault de-Ste. Marie; 


|| which was ordered to be printed, and the map.ac- 


companying the same to be engraved. 

Mr. DAYTON presented the credentials. of his 
colleague, the Hon. Jacon W. Mirisr, chosen 
a Senator by the Legislature of the State of New 


| Jersey for six years from and after the fourth day 


of March, 1847. 
PETITIONS. 


Mr. DAVIS presented a petition of citizens of 
Sturbridge, Massachusetts, praying the adoption 
of measures for the speedy termination of the war 
with Mexico; which was laid on the table. .: : 

Mr. SIMMONS presented the petition of Ege- 
kiel Potter, praying compensatien for his services 
as a soldier in the last war with Great Britain; 
which was referred to the Committee of Ciaims. * 

Also, the memorial of the heirs of John S. and 
Nicholas G. Boss, deceased, praying indemnity for 
French spoliations prior to 1800; which were re- 


| ferred to the select committee on that subject. 


Also, three petitions of citizens and female in- 
habitants of Pennsylvania, praying Congress to 
adopt such an amendment to the Constitution and 
laws as will abolish slavery throughout the United 
States; the motion to receive which was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. CILLEY presented a petition of ship- 
owners and others, citizens of Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, praying that the act of March 2, 1837, 
concerning pilots, may not be repealed; which was 
referred to the Committce on Commerce. 

Also, a petition of citizens of Cheshire, New 
Hampshire, praying the adoption of measures for 
th@spcedy termination of the war with Mexico; 
which was laid upon the table. 

Mr. HANNEGAN presented a petition of citi- 
zens of Washington, praying that the bill which 
passed the House of Representatives to amend the 
charter of said city may become a law; which was 
referred to the Committee for the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr. DAYTON presented the memorial of the 
heirs of Robert Hartshorne, deceased, praying in- 
demnity for French spoliations prior to 1800; which 
was referred to the select committee on that sub- 


į ject. 


Mr. DIX presented the petition of citizens of 
Monroe county, New York, praying that the Ton- 
awanda band of Seneca Indians may be exempt- 
ed from the operation of the treaty concluded be- 
tween the United States and the Seneca Indians in 
the year 1842; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Afairs. 

Mr. BADGER presented the memorial of the 


‘heirs of Jeremiah Mastin, deceased, praying in- 


demnity for French spoliations prior to 1800; 
which was referred to the select committee on that 
subject. ` 

Mr. CAMERON presented the memorial of the 
Board of Commissioners of the Northern Liberties 
of the county of Philadelphia, praying the con- 
struction of a dry-dock at the Philadelphia navy- 
yard; which was referred to the Committee on Na- 
val Affairs. 

Also, a petition of citizens of Pennsylvania, 


| praying the adoption of measures for bringing the 


war with Mexico to a speedy and honorable con- 
clusion; which was referred to the Committee on 


| Foreign Relations. 


Mr. ATHERTON presented the memorial of 


i John Walter and others, praying for a dry-dock 


in the harbor of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
Mr. A. remarked, that in presenting this memo- 
rial, he would ask the indulgence of the Senate to 


| say that it was well known that a navy-yard had 


been long established at the town of Kittery, in 


‘| Maine, a place across the Piscataqua river, oppo- 


site to Portsmouth, in New Hampshire, and cor- 
Perhaps all the 


These advantages 
were briefly and forcibly set forth in the memorial, 
and were such as had ‘impressed the minds of all, 
fully aware of them, with a conviction that the 


| interests of the public imperatively required the 


construction of a dry-dock at that place. Indeed, 
the opinion seemed to be now entertained by those 
who had examined these subjects, thata navy-yard 
was deficient for many, if not most of the purposes’ 
of its creation, without such an appendage. This 
would seem to result necessarily from the fact, that 
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in our navy, the, expenses of repairs much exceed 
those of construction. “Why, then, should we es- 
tablish navy-yards for the purpose of construction 
alone, leaving out of view altogether the object of 
repairs? The memorial which he (Mr. A.) pre- | 
sented imbodied a memorial which was presented 
to-Congress in 1827. Of that memorial he would 
state, that it was prepared by a committee com- 
posed of three gentlemen who had heretofore been | 
members of this body—the Hon. John F. Parrott, 
the Hon. Jeremiah Mason, and the Hon. Clement 
Storer. The public meeting holden in October 
last, which originated the memorial now presented, 
contained on the records of its proceedings the 
names of many gentlemen respected in private and | 
honored in public life. 
ed in its signatures an amount of intelligence and | 
patriotism not surpassed by any memorial signed | 
by an equal number of persons. Mr, A. alluded 


to these things for the purpose of showing that this | 
| 


was not a mere sudden and capricious movement, | 
but originated with those who fully understood the | 
nature, and were deeply impressed with the im- 
portance of the subject, which they respectfully | 
pressed on the consideration of the Senate. 
(Mr. A.) had seen several letters from distinguish- 
ed officers of the navy, all concurring in a sense of | 
the importance of the memorial, and in their esti- 
mate, of the peculiar and unequalled advantages 
afforded by the harbor of Portsmouth. Among 
other advantages, a prominent one was, that owing 
to the coldness of the water, or some other cause, 
worms did not operate there, which, elsewhere, 
are so destructive to the keels of vessels. The 
harbor was accessible at all times. It was never 
obstructed by ice. The group of islands there 
afforded so many raking positions, that a very 
small expense would render it entirely inaccessible | 
to any attacking force. Such a thing ag injury to | 
a vessel in the harbor by stress of weather was | 
unknown. The labor of mechanics, equal, if not | 
superior, in cheapness and efficiency, to that of | 
any other station, can always be procured. In the | 
lowest tides, there was sixty feet depth of water 
on the bar, anda depth alongside the very wharves 
of the navy-yard suficient to float the largest line- 
of-battle ship, with her armament on board. He 
would detain the Senate no longer, but request that 
the memorial be read, and move its reference to the 
Committee on Finance, who had under considera- 
tion the bill making appropriations for the naval 
service. 

The memorial was then read and referred to the 
Committee on Finance, 


{ 
f 
\ 
i| 


On motion of Mr. SPEIGHT, the Committee | 


And the memorial imbodi- |; 


He || 


| taken up as in committee of the whole, and was 
read. 

Mr. NILES explained that the object o ; 
was to remedy defects in the bill of the last session, 
which was very defective. The contemplated 
routes were necessary for the accommodation ofa 
portion of the territory which was very sparsely 
settled, and would be very unproductive. 

Mr. DAVIS inquired whether the routes de- 
scribed lay between the Nueces and the Rio 
Grande. 

Mr. RUSK replied, by designating one of the 
| routes: in the bill, from Corpus Christi to Brazos | 

Santiago, Point Isabel, and Fort Brown. 


f the bill | 


a 


doing so in this bill, which seemed to be questioned 
by the Senator from Rhode Island, he would only 
suggest, that as this is proposed to be a permanent 
route, it would be out of place in the other bill to 
which the Senator had referred, which was only a 
temporary measure. 
The bill was then read a third timë, and passed. 


THREE MILLION BILL. 
Mr. SEVIER said, as he presumed the army 
| bill would be disposed of in the course of this day, 
he wished to give notice, that he should to-morrow, 
at one o’clock, ask the Senate to take up for con- 
sideration the bill making appropriations to enable 


The bill was then reported without amend ment. 
Mr. CRITTENDEN wished for some further 
information to enable him to make up his mind as 
to the expediency or necessity of the route to 
Brazos Santiago or Point Isabel. At present the 
‘communication was by water, and he was not 
aware that it had produced any inconvenience. 
The Post Office Department was a great charge on 
the treasury, and we ought to have more informa- 
| tion before we increase it. He thought this was a 
dangerous route. 

Mr. RUSK replied, that the distance from Cor- 
pus Christi to Point Isabel, which was by no means 
| dangerous, was very little over one hundred miles. 
By that route all the important communications 
between Texas and the army would go and return. 
At present everything has to go by way of Gal- 
veston, as there is no direct route to the army; and 


| 
i 
{ 
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| 
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l 
| 


| The route indicated was littie over one hundred 
miles, and would pay its expenses. 

Mr. SIMMONS stated that this was the only 
one of the routes to which he had made any objec- 
tion. It runs through a portion of the country in 
| which the Mexicans have settled. He thought 
| the route by Galveston preferable. If the Senator 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
t 


ment of this route would involve no question of 
jurisdiction, he would be better satisfied. As there 


our intercourse with the army, he thought it would 
be best to omit the route in this bill and attach it to 


the other. 

pe would involve any question as to the 
oundary rights of Mexico or Texas, Ife would not 

‘urge it. The establishment of this route would 

| prevent the necessity of sending the letters to the 

i army through a circuit of five hundred miles. He 


| 
į 


ever since her annexation, had been much worse 


on Finance was discharged from the further con- | 


sideration of the petition of William H, Prentiss, 
and it was referred to the Committee of Claims. 


Mr. ASHLEY submitted the following resolu- |) 


tion, which was considered by unanimous consent 
and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency of ex- 
tending the admiralty and maritime jurisdiction of 
the district courts of the United States to all cases 
arising on the navigable waters of the United 
States. 


Mr. FAIRFIELD, from the Committee on Na 
val Affairs, reported a bill to separate the staff of | 
the marine corps from the line; which was read, 
and passed to a second reading. 

Mr. F. also, from the same committee, made an 
adverse report upon the memorial of Josiah Col 
ston; which was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. F. also, from the same committee, reported 
a bill for the relief of Rodolphine Claxton, widow 
of Alexander Claxton, late a commander in the 
navy; which was read, and passed to a second 


j 


reading. | 


The joint reso 
the thanks of Congress to General Taylor, and the 
officers and soldiers under his command, having 
been read a first time, 

Mr. JARNAGIN moved that it be passed by 
informally, and that the special order be taken up. 

The motion was agreed to. : 


POST ROUTES IN TEXAS. 

Mr. RUSK moved to postpone the prior orders 
for the purpose of taking up the bill to provide 
for the establishment of additional post-routes in 
‘Texas. 

The motion having been agreed to, the bill was 


| nature of his objection. 


ution from the House presenting || 


| supplied with mail routes than she was before. 
I| There were five or six counties entirely destitute 
of accommodation. If the bill were amended and 
sent back to the House, great delay must he the 
consequence; and the Postmaster General was now 
waiting for its passage to make the necessary con- 
tracts. 

Mr. SPEIGHT suggested that the objection on 
the score of jurisdiction might have been made 
with a better grace, when the bill laying out the 


‘| congressional districts, and the bill establishing 


j 
| 


i : see ; : 
t collection districts, were under consideration. In- 
; stead of urging the objection then, it is now indi- 


|| rectly intimated at this late period, that there may 


| be some doubt as to our jurisdiction. 

: Mr. SIMMONS explained to show that the 
` Senator from Mississippi had misunderstood the 
The only difficulty with 
him was, that the route might be carried further 
west over a country in possession of the enemy 
until we drove them out. 

Mr. MOREHEAD expressed the hope that no 
| question would be raised which would have a ten- 
dency to defeat or delay the bill. He did not see 
i that there could he any objection on the score of 
; our title, nor did he understand that any such had 
| been made. The boundary we claim is to the Rio 


boundary that we are legislating. The Senator 
from Texaschad distinctly disclaimed any idea of 

| interfering with the country beyond that line. 

Mr. NILES said he believed no question had 


i under the authority of the Constitution, to estab- 
| lish mail-routes. It is by virtue of that authority 
that we have extended the mail-routes. And if we 
| have jurisdiction in this territory, as we clearly 
| have at this time, we have an unquestionable right | 
to establish these routes. As to the expediency of 


thence it was carried by way of New Orleans. i 


from Texas could convince him that the establish- ¿i 


was a bill on the files of the Senate for facilitating | 


Mr. RUSK said if he could suppose that this | 


had another reason for pressing this route. Texas, | 


| Grande, and it is for the territory within that | 


| been raised as to the power exercised by Congress, 


the President to bring the war with Mexico toa 
| Speedy termination. 


ARMY BILL. 


The Senate then passed to the consideration of 
the bill from the House to raise, for a limited time, 
‘an additional military force, and for other purpo- 
ses. 

The bill was then read a third time; and the 
question being on its passage— 

Mr. HOUSTON rose, and moved to recommit 
the bill to the Committee on Military Affairs, with 
instructions so to amend the bill as to conform to 
| the amondments (with some slight modification) 
heretofore submitted by him, and disagreed to by 
the Senate, while the bill was under consideration 
| as in committee of the whole. 

Mr. HOUSTON said that he regretted extreme- 
| ly that he should have felt himself compelled to 
| occupy any more of the time of the Senate on this 
bill. Deeming it, however, a measure of very 
great importance to the country, as well as to the 
organization of the army, he was constrained to 
i give the views which had influenced him to make 
ihis motion. As to the war itself, he had uniform- 
ly been of the opinion that it was necessary from 
its incipiency. He was in favor of the original 
declaration of war, and he had also been of opinion 
that it ought to be vigorously prosecuted. And it 
was his wish, in submitting his amendment, to 
place the army in a situation to bring it to a speedy 
and successful termination. ‘The proposition he 
had made would, in his opinion, enable the Gov- 
ernment to bring an efficient force into the field 
with more promptitude than if we adhered to the 
original bill. Numbers of volunteers were now in 
| readiness, and were anxiously waiting in expecta- 
| tion of their offers of service being accepted. It 
was a time of great emergency; the season was 
| rapidly advancing; and unless the force contem- 
| plated in the bill should be sent speedily, it could 
not reach the field of action before the spring. If 
regular troops were to be sent, it was impossible 
that they could be in readiness for effective service 
until the season for action is over. He thought 
! that his amendment would obviate this serious ob- 
| jection to the employment of an additional regular 
| force. To inlist, and collect, and discipline a regu- 
il Jar force of ten thousand men, would necessarily 
l consume some months, and, in the mean time, the 
heats of summer will have commenced. The fatali- 
ties of a southern climate had already been very 
disastrous to our troops, and they are pregnant 
with admonition as to the future. Great numbers 
! had been swept off, the camp had been partly deso- 
lated, and hundreds who had escaped death were 
still recovering so slowly as to render an early re- 
| turn to duty impossible. If the new troops could 
be in the field during the month of March, they 
might, in that case, reach the table lands of Mexi- 
co before the summer shall have so far advanced 
as to render the heat dangerous to those who were 
| unaccustomed to the climate. 

He would suppose that the force was to be com- 
posed of regulars. Thirty days at least would 
expire before the regiments could be filled by the 
slow process of inlistment: it would then take 
thirty days more to collect them at the place of em- 
barcation; and another thirty days would elapse 
before they could be placed in a position to render 
effective service in the field. Thus, the months of 
| February, March, and April, would be consumed 
before they would be in the position where they 
i were required: and by that time the sickly season 
| would have commenced. These were some of the 
| reasons which had governed him in submitting his 
| motion, 

But his main objection to the bill as it stood, 
| rested on his opposition to a regular army, both 
| en the ground of national policy and the expendi- 
i ture inseparable from it. Volunteers constituted. 


i 
i 


a cheaper description of force.. There were no 
bounties for inlistment; no officers to be kept in 
pay while inlistment was going on.. Let the pro- 
cess go on as rapidly as it may, many months 
must be occupied in this. service, and during that 
whole period, the recruiting officers must be kept 
in pay. The volunteers required no clothing of a 
more costly kind, consumed no larger rations, made 
no charge for quarters before they were imbodied, 
and were always ready for service. They were 
also willing to engage for the same time of service, 
even to the end of the war. One of the objections 
which had been urged against the volunteers was 
that they entered the service for téo short a term; 
that they engaged for only three months, a period 
barely sufficient to enable them to reach their desti- 
nation, and that they could searcely reach the camp, 
aud have a few days repose, before their term ex- 
pired, when the whole camp was thrown into con- 
fusion, and the army appeared more like a mob 
than a well-disciplined and efficient body. 

In the war of 1812, the greatest reliance in the 
first instance was on volunteers. It was then | 
found that the limitation of their term of service | 
operated injuriously, and the act under which they 
were ealled into service, was repealed, and twenty 
regiments of rezulars were substituted for them. 
The act of the 6th February, 1812, authorized the 
President to accept of the services of fifty thou- 
sand volunteers for the term of twelve months, The 
number required by the act could not be mustered, 
therefore the system was abandoned, because it 
was thought that it would not produce the desired 
effect, 

The act of 29th January, 1813, authorized the 
raising of twenty regiments of regulars, each regi- 
ment to be composed of nine hundred men, for 
the term of twelve months. As well as he could 
recollect, these regiments were not filled; the Gov- 
ernment was disappointed in its expectations from 
this source, and volunteers were again called for. 
Greater inducements were then held out to them | 
than had been previously offered, and they were 
afterwards regarded as a reliable force. 

The same law which authorized the raising of | 
twenty regiments of regular troops repealed the 
preéxisting law calling for volunteers; and the sub- 
sequent act of February 24, 1814, revived the acts 
of February and July, 1812, and fixed the term of 
service for volunteers at five years, or during the 
war, The last act authorized the President to 
accept the services of forty thousand volunteers, 
to be apportioned among the States. 

This various legislation proved, that after all 
the experiments made for carrying on the war 
during the year 1912 had been tried, the volunteers, 
by making their term of service longer, were made 
equal to regular troops in their efficiency. It was 
not, theretore, the name, but the material, which 
gave character to the force. It was necessary to 
Jengthen the term of service, because time must be 
allowed to bring them into a state of conformity to 
certain prescribed and indispensable rules of tactics, | 
The raw volunteer was equal to the raw regular. || 
Jt is when men become associated together that | 
emulation springs up in their bosoms, and a degree 
of pride exhibits itself which does not exist when 
they are first brought into coöperation. A spirit 
of rivalry induces them to submit to the restraints 
of discipline, and excites them to efforts by which 
glorious deeds are achieved. So far as the volun- || 
teer system had been tried in Europe, the highest | 
expectations of their efficiency had been fulfilled. || 
In France, when all the Powers of Europe were |! 
called against her, armies of volunteers were raised, 
which, by their discipline and valor, obtained the 
most brilliant successes, and established for them- 
selves and their country an enduring renown. 

Not to rely on volunteers, but to place reliance | 
on regular troops, appeared to him the strangest 

` picture which could be exhibited in our Govern- 
ment. Why should there be greater reliance ona 
regular army? Were they cheaper than volun- 
teers? If they were to be retained as a permanent 
establishment for the purpose of any emergency, ; 
or to repel an invading army, or to carry on war 
against a foreign country, did not their existence en- | 
taila heavier coston the country. A regular army, | 
it must be clear to every one, was inconsistent with ; 
the genius of our institutions. He had never felt 
any apprehension of danger from a regular army, | 
be its number what they might, whether ten thou- | 
sand or one hundred thousand ; but since this bill | 
had been under diseussion, since he had had an | 


| it was only to be feared lest those feclings.should 


| to the regular army. The aim of his argument | 


convinced that there must be danger from an in- 
crease of the regular force. Not that he looked 
for any immediate danger; it would be progressive 
in its effect; the malign influence which would 
result was insidious in its operation, but the result 
upon our institutions would be not the less sure. 
Let the army be increased, and we should see this 
capita, as well as the other departments of Gov- 
ernment, thronged, surrounded by these candidates 
for office. Hundreds were here at this moment, 
who had abandoned the useful pursuits of private 
life, disqualified themselves for all civil duties, and 
suddenly and violently fallen in love with the pro- 
fession of arms. Members of Congress were ap- 
pealed to by relatives, and their appeals were list- 
ened to, and yielded to, with a readiness which | 
menaced the safety of the Government. He did | 
hot mean to insinuate anything like censure on gen- 
tlemen who were thus wrought upon. They are 
influenced by the best feelings of our nature, and | 


prove too strong for the interests of the country. 
‘These applicants were drawn hither from the very 
extremities of the Jand; they congregated here, as 
to a common centre, and created an influence which 
might be felt, in its mischievous consequences, 
through all future times; increasing in their danger 
from year to year, and from age to age. Before 
the evil became so great as to defy all remedy, it 
was our duty to arrest its progress. It ought to be 
remembered, that if the army was a part of the 
body politic, it was neither the head, nor the body, 
but merely an arm, and by throwing too much | 
weight into that member, the more essential and 
vital organs would be weakened and destroyed. 
And we were even expected to exhaust our treas- 
ury in feeding and cherishing this danger; so that 
if, from that cause, ruin should come upon us, as it 
had come on the nations which had preceded us, 
it would be a rain which we should have won by 
purchase, 

When volunteers were called out in any sudden 
or dangerous emergency, they rendered the ser- 
vices required of them during their specified term; 
they answered all the purposes for which they were | 
called into service; they became disciplined and 
effective troops; and when all was done, they re- 
turned to the walks of civil and social life, with 
the proudest of all rewards—the respect and grati- 
tude of their fellow-citizens. It was not so with 
regulars, whose ties to society were rent asunder, 
and who were cut off from the associations of pri- 
vate life. When the volunteer returned to his 
home, he ceased to be a mere consumer. IIc re~ 
turned to be a producer, not a consumer, Ceasing 
to be a citizen-soldier, he had become a citizen- 
producer. He had thrown off his character as a 
soldier, and become a citizer?and a man, 

In making these remarks, he had no intention to 
east any reflection on the regular army. Tt had 
engaged his earliest admiration, and his earliest 
habits were connected with it. Every association 
of his youth had been in the regular army. He 
had known men who held high rank in the army, 
and he had known soldiers in their ranks. He had 
become well acquainted with their feelings. He 
had known many officers of great worth, both as 
gentiemen and as officers, and if they returned to 
the walks of private life, he would cstimate them 
as highly as.any citizen. He had nothing, there- 
fore, to say—he intended to say nothing, derogatory 


was against the supporting of regular troops in 
preference to voluntcers, and to their exclusion. 
And he took this view, because a regular standing 
army was less in accordance with the genius of our 


i 


to take, regulars. If you come at all, you must be. 
subjected to. severe restrictions and hard privations, 
You shall have officers to command you whom you 
would never have elected; men.of whom you have 
no knowledge, and who have no sympathies. in 
common with yours, and to these you must yield - 
implicit obedience.” 

This would not be giving any encouragement- 
to thatspirit of patriotism and self-devotion in the 
country to which we must look for sustaining it in 
a foreign war, whether brief or protracted in its 
duration. We shall be compelled, or wonders 
would never cease, to rely on something more 
than regulars before we get to the end of this war. 
There would not. be found a sufficient number of 
regulars to inlist, while there was any chance of 
their being received as volunteers. There was one 
feeling common to all, which would lead every man 
to yield to his own promptings, rather than to the 
dictates of others, and to choose under whom they 
would be disposed to serve. It was a proper, a 
natural, a becoming pride, a high-toned patriotic 
feeling, which made our citizens willing to come 
forward in the hour of danger, to serve their coun- 
try, and, if needful, to die in defence of their liber- 
ties; but it was a pride which ought not to be curbed 
and kept down by hard and unnecessary restric- 
tions. Suppose the ten regiments now required 
for the regular army should not be filled, or found 
sufficient for the war, would an attempt be made 
to fill the regular ranks out of the volunteers ? Such 
a purpose could never be caried into effect. 

Mr. H. then recurred to the legislation of the 
last war in reference to regulars and volunteers, to 
strengthen the views he had thrown out, and re- 
iterated the arguments he had before brought for- 
ward as to the superior cheapness and efficiency of 
volunteers, and the ease with which, after the ex- 
piration of their term of service, they would slide 
back into the civil walks of life, without causing 
any injury to the framework of society. He con- 
sidered that the passage of this bill, according to 
the shape which it might assume, would exercise 
a powerful influence on the destinies of our coun- 
try. Tf regnlars were authorized, it would be an 
influence for evil; but if volunteers were preferred, 
the effect would be beneficial. Let regulars be 
taken, and the impression would run through the 
country that this course was taken because the 
volunteers were not worthy of the confidence of 
the Government, and that for the defence of the 
country the regular army only could be trusted. 
As he had not been able to bring his mind to such 
conclusion, he had felt himself constrained to take 
the course he had taken. He disclaimed any desire 
to court popular approbation: he had not been ac- 
tuated by a wish to make a speech which would 
be read abroad. He had spoken and voted accord- 
ing to the dictates of his deliberate judgment. 

‘That the measure had come to Congress with the 
recommendation of the President—that a resort to 
regulars had had the sanction of the highest an- 
thority—was to have neither a ground of exception 
to it, nor a sufficient inducement to favor it, If he 
thought that a measure was wrong in itself, he was 
not to be influenced to support it because it was 


| brought with the highest Executive sanction: con- 


vinced that it was wrong, his vote would never be 
given forit. He was not sent here to hold his 
opinions in submission to those of any other in- 
dividual, If his judgment was not sufficiently in- 
structed to guide him in aright course, he still was 
obliged to feel- that he was placed in a position 
where he must act by the-best lights he could ob- 
tain from it. In all matters he was resolved to do 
as his conseience admonished him. If he could 
take this bill in its present form, and blindly vote 
for its passage against his solemn cenvictions of 
duty, he should feel he had no business here, But 


| while experience, with the aid of the best lights of 


institutions, and with our character as a free peo- | 
ple. It was our true policy to cherish every germ 
of patriotism in the country, and not, after it had 
shot forth and become vigorous, and grown to ma- 
turity, to lop off the branches and leave the trunk 
naked and desolate. Would it be wise or just to 
say to the volunteers when they came forward with | 
a tender of their services, ‘ Your offers are repel- 
led, and you must be driven back to civil hfe, 
! Your generous ardor we are bound to repress, 


| 
| 
1 


i 
1 
i 


i 
| 
i] 
i 


| 
| 
| 
| 
! 


your hands, as we can upon the regular troops. 


1 
|| unteers. The main feature, as between volunteers 
because we cannot rely upon you with arms in || and regulars, had been settled by the Senate. He 


{ 
i 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


his own judgment, admonished him to pursue an 
opposite course, he would pursue it regardless b 
whom the measure was recommended. - He would 
look to the country only: he would be directed by 
single eye to its interests; he would not suffer 
is judgment to be influenced by the wishes of in- 
ividuals, but endeavor so to act as to confer the 
reatest benefits on the whole. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON said he did not intend 
again to enter into this discussion respecting vol- 


a 
h 
d 
8 


might agree with the Senator from Texas, that vol- 


| We are, therefore, obliged to throw you aside, and |! unteers were the best, under the circumstances; but 


d 
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he. could not. vote for the instructions of the Sena- 
tor from Texas. The Senate had decided the ques- | 
tion more than once; it could hardly, therefore, be l 
considered an open question, | 

There were two objections to the amendment of | 
the Senator from Texas. One was, that it pro- |; 
posed to give the appointment of the officers of | 


-these regiments, as well as of the companies, to | 


the soldiers; and that, he thought, was highly in- | 
expedient. The second objection was its uncon- | 
stitutionality. It purported to confer on the Presi- | 
dent of the United States not authority merely, but | 
it was mandatory on him to commission the officers |! 
selected by the companies; and that, he held, was | 
not within the power of Congress, If the Presi- | 
dent commissioned, it was an act done on behalf of | 
the United States; and he can commission none | 
but officers of the United States, and under the || 
laws of the United States, Congress could not |i 
compel the President to commission, any more | 
than they could compel him to nominate. They | 
might give him power to commission certain ofi- jj 
cers alone, and the act would be his. He might | 
also nominate to the Senate, or commission by and | 
with the advice and consentof the Senate; but the | 
nomination was a voluntary act, as was the con- | 
firmation by the Senate. The Supreme Court had 

decided, that though the President may have nomi- 

nated to the Senate, and the Senate may have con- 

firmed the nomination, the President was not bound 

to issue the commission. His act continucd to be 

voluntary up to the time of making the appoint- 

ment. For these reasons, he could not vote for 

the proposition of the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. H. did not intend now to occupy much of the 
time of the Senate, for he considered it a settled i| 
question, (“Go on, go on,”) whether they should |; 
have volunteers or regulars; but he had a word or | 
two to say of the precedents to which the Senator | 
from Texas had appealed. That honorable Senator | 
had referred to the act of the 27th of January, 1815, | 
but he forgot to look at the first section, It did | 
not provide for the appointment of officers by the 
soldiers, and that the President should subsequent- 
ly commission them; but that the officers should 
be organized under the laws of the States in which 
they were raised, That was the distinction, and | 
a very obvious distinction. 

[He read the section referred to in support of his | 
position.] i 

He then continued. That was the clause by 
which the volunteers were organized and officered 
by the States. But when they came to the third 
section, there was nota word about the President | 
doing anything’ to them; but the President was | 
simply authorized to take others who volunteered | 
according to the laws, and the rules governing the || 


military establishment of the United States; and | 
then followed sections authorizing the President |i 
to commission them. By the subsequent sections, i 
it was evident that this authority to commission | 
applied to the latter class of volunteers who should || 
be organized in conformity with the laws of the |! 
United States. And that was the proper course || 
with respect to those who volunteered to serve the | 
United States under the laws of the United States, | 

But would it be supposed that, under this pro- f 
vision, the President of the United States was to | 
i 
i 


| 


commission men who held commissions under the } 


1 
ran 


opposed to the amendment, 

He had said that he did not rise with a view to 
discuss this question; his object was, if this bill || 
was to be recommitted, to endeavor to change the || 
instructions. He would therefore move to strike | 
out the instructions of the Senator from Texas— 
all after the words ‘‘ amend the bill?’\—and insert | 
instructions to the Committee on Military Affairs į 
to report the bill without the proviso of the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. Simmons] to the ninth | 
section, which was as follows: il 

“Provided, further, That every such non-commissioned | 
officer, musician, and private, who may be entiued, under 
the provisions of this act, to receive a certificate or warrant 
for one hundred and sixty acres of jand, shall be allowed the 
option to receive such certificate or warrant, or a treasury 
scrip for one hundred dollars, and such scrip whenever it is 
preferred, shall be issued by the Seeretary of the Treasury 
to such person or persons as would be authorized to receive | 
such certificate or warrant for lands; said serip to bear an 


| 
i 
£ 
i 
i 


interest of six per cent. per annum, payable semi-annually, 
redeemable at the pleasure of the Government.” 

It would be perceived that this proviso autho- 
rized the issue of a six per. cent. stock in payment 
of bounty, when the soldiers declined to receive 
land certificates, redeemable at the treasury, with 
interest payable semi-annually. Mr. H. confessed 
to his mind this proposition was exceedingly ob- 
jectionable. He could not conceive how he could 
be brought to vote for such a proposition, present- 
ed under such circumstances to the Senate. Yet 
he would not now have moved in this matter, if he 
had conceived -it to have been settled by the au- 
thority of the Senate; but when the amendment | 
was adopted, the Senate was very thin, and even 
then the first vote was only decided by a majority 
of two, and the second by a majority of one. Fle 
hoped, therefore, if the bill was to be recommitted, | 
it would be with other instructions than those of 
the Senator from Texas—with those he had sub- 
mitted, to strike out the proviso of the Senator 
from Rhode Island, to which he was opposed, be- | 
cause it created a national debt—a debt on interest, | 
which was the creation of a debt in itself. They | 

i 
f 
i 
| 


had already issued a large amount of paper: was 
it proper, therefore, to add to this debt? much less | 
was it proper to add to this debt for the purpose | 
of giving bounties? Was anything of the sort | 
ever heard of in the civilized world? A bounty | 
was such a thing ever heard of as the creation of 
a stock for the purpose of giving bounties? 

Mr. H. was opposed to this also, not only be- 


t 

i 

| might be given in money when they had it; but |l 
i 

1} 

| 


debt that was indefinite in its amount. Who | 
among them was so wise as to be able to tell what 
amount of stock, under this act, they should be 
called upon to issue? If this war should long con- 
tinue, instead of five millions, the amount would 
be ten millions of dollars’? worth of stock that |f 
would be required to pay these one hundred dol- i; 
lar certificates as bounties. Now, to this he was |! 
opposed. He wanted to know what would be the || 
amount of this debt which was to be fastened on |, 
the country and on posterity, before he gave it his | 
sanction. j 
But besides being indefinite in amount, this debt 
was also to be indefinite in duration, The Gov- 
ernment was to redeem it at its pleasure, and he 
was opposed to it on that ground. If they were 
to create such a debt, let them fix a period for its 
payment, and not leave it to exist for twenty or 
thirty years, or even half a century, with its annu- 
ally accruing interest. 
But he had still another objection. He objected 
to this debt, because it was created in the worst f 
possible form. A certificate for stock was to be |i 
issued to every soldier in our army who should | 
inlist for twelve months, Each one was to have | 
this bit of paper, and to draw his six per cent, 
semi-annually. fle looked upon this as degrading | 
to the Government. A six percent. stock like this | 
would float about inthe community. He was op- | 
posed to the whole of it. Let them give bounties | 
as proposed by the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. Cor- |j 
wIn,] but notereate a debt—especially sucha debt, 
He thought the proviso of the Senator from Rhode 
Island would be deleterious in its results tao, as i 
was calculated to lessen the credit of the Govern- 
ment. He would not now stop to say how much | 
it would tend to prevent the Government getting 
the regular loan which a few days ago they autho- 
rized; but he had such serious objections to tha 
roviso, that he could not refrain from thus throw- 
ing himself on the indulgence of the Senate. He 
should not have moved a recommitment; but as 
the motion had been made, he would move to |, 
change the character of the instructions. | 


Mr. SIMMONS felt called upon to say a few | 
words in defence of a proposition which he had 
the honor to submit, and which had been twice 
voted on and approved by yeas and nays. The 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Hunriveron] 
seemed to think it was a most extraordinary pro- 
vision; and it had been so designated by the Sen 
ator from Kentucky, [Mr. Crirrenven,] before it | 
was voted on, The Senator from Kentucky had |; 
asked, in very significant language, “ Who ever | 
heard of such a bounty as this?” Now, if they 
would turn over the statute books of the ume of | 
the last war with Great Britain, they would find 
as he heard the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr 
Wepsrer] say a few days ago, that the Govern- : 
ment paid $120 apiece to each soldier, as bounty, 


cause it created a debt, but because it created a , 
| 


1 
| i 


| 


ii selves just where they were now. 
| views, he should feel constrained so to vote, as to 
|| prevent any further discussion. 


and at the end of their term of service an addition of 
320 acres of land, being much more money than was 
now proposed to be given, and twice the quantity 
of land : so that there was nothing so singular or 
extravagant in this as to call down all this denun- 
ciation. The Senator from Connecticut, too, 


|| thought it was proposed to be given in a most un- 


warrantable description of stock. Why, they 
have just authorized the payment of all the debts 
contracted in this war in certificates of small de- 
nominations, and he had heretofore spoken of its 
effect on the financial affairs of the Government; 
but if there was danger of such paper forming part 
of the circulation, it was guarded against; in this 
case, by providing that they shall bear legal in- 
terest, which every one knew would prevent this 
paper forming part of the circulation of the 
ountry. But what would be the effect of putting 
ixteen millions of acres of land in market? If he 
were the agent ofall these troops—fifty thousand 
rone hundred thousand, as they might be—to 
whom sixteen millions of acres of land might be 
given, what would he, or any other gentleman, do 
for the soldiers? Why, knowing that there was 
a limited annual demand for the land of but two 
millions of acres, he would advise thera to do with 
their certificates as merchants did with merchan- 


| dise: consign them to somebody that could wait 


for the returns and realize their value. But if too 
much were put into market for several years, the 


| price would necessarily depreciate. This the Gov- 


ernment could prevent by his amendment, without 
the cost of a dollar; for it had all its agencies now 
established. It would be useless to attempt to sell 
an acre of land for a dollar and a quarter, for some 
years to come, if the soldiers were to put so much 
n the market, in such a manner as to reduce it to 
fifty cents an acre. If any Senator there had as 


i many million bales of cotton as we have acres of 


land, he would be very sorry to see so many 
brought into market by necessitous dealers. 

The only effect, then, of his amendment on the 
finances of the country would be to sustain the 
price of the lands. He had thought, and contin- 
ued to think, that to many of the soldiers land 
would be preferable; but to those who live re- 
mote from the public lands, scrip would be more 
desirable, and he would give them the option. 

Mr. JARNAGIN said he concurred with the 
Senator from ‘I'exas, that any additional force to 
be called out, should be volunteers. Yet, when 
that had been dehated, not one day only, nor one 


| week, but three or four weeks, and if they were to 


have it opened again, it would be decided in the 


! same way, he humbly submitted, whether it would 


not be a waste of time. He hoped, therefore, that 
the question would be taken on the reconsidera- 
tion, so that they might dispose of the bill, He 
was satisfied, if the bill were recommitted, the 
sense of the Senate having been tested, that after 
another week’s discussion, they would find them- 
With these 


Mr. HOUSTON briefly replied to the remarks 


of the Senator from Connecticut, quoting the law 


which that Senatar had referred to, in proof of the 


| accuracy of the interpretation, which he had here- 


tofore given of it. 

Mr. BENTON said, as this movement might 
lead to another week’s debate and examination, he 
desired the vote to be taken by yeas and nays, 

Mr. MANGUM moved a division of the ques- 
tion, so that the vote should be taken first on the - 


i recommittal, and next on the instructions, 


Mr. CRITTENDEN, with deference to a gen- 


_tleman who had oceupied so long the chair of the 
; President, was of opinion, that the question was 


not divisible. He was opposed to the recommit- 


i ment of the bill, unless it was with particular in- 
_ structions. The question was now on the amend- 
; ment of the Senator from Connecticut. 


Mr. MANGUM admitted, that the question 


| should first be taken on that amendment, but added, 


that the question would be divisible afterwards. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER concurred in this 
opinion, 

Mr. CRITTENDEN said he should vote for the 
instructions, to get rid of a most obnoxious feature 
in the bill—the creation of a national debt of great 
amount, to which he could not consent. But if 
the amendment did not carry, he should vote 
against the reeommuitment. 

The question was taken on Mr, Hontineron’s 
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amendment, and it was not agreed to: Yeas 18, 
< nays 28, as follows: 

YEAS —Messrs. Badger, Berrien, Cilley, Thomas Clayton, 
J. M. Clayton, Corwin, Crittenden, Davis, Dayton, Greene, | 
Huntington, Mangum, Miller, Morehead, Pearce, Phetps, 
Upham, and Woodbridge—i8. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Bag- 
by, Benton, Breese, Bright, Butler, Cameron, Cass, Chal- 
mers, Dix, Fairfield, Hannegan, Houston, Jarnagin, John- 
son of Louisiana, Mason, Niles, Rusk, Sevier, Simmons, 
Speight, Sturgeon, Turney, Westcott, and Yitee— 28. H 

The question was then put on Mr. Housrow’s 
amendment, which was lost without a division. « 

The question then recurred: “Shall this bill 

ass??? 

Mr. HANNEGAN called for the yeas and nays," 
and they were ordered; and, being taken, resulted į 
thus: Yeas 39, nays 3. 

YEAS—Meusrs, Allen, Archer, Ashley, Atchison, Ather- 
ton, Badger, Bagby, Benton, Berrien, Breese, Bright, Butler, 
Calhoun, Cameron, Cass, Chalmers, Thomas Clayton, John 
M. Clayton, Dayton, Dix, Fairficld, Flannegan, Jarnagin, | 
Johnson of Louisiana, Mangum, Mason, Miller, Morchead, | 
Niles, Phelps, Rusk, Sevier, Simmons, Speight, Sturgeon, [i 

i 
l 


i 


Turney, Westcott, Woodbridge, and Yutee-—39. 
NAYS—Messrs. Cilley, Corwin, and Davis—3. | 
So the bill was passed, and returned to the House | 

of Representatives for concurrence in the amend- || 

ments. 


i 
| 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 
i 


On motion by Mr. SPEIGHT, the Senate then 
proceeded to the consideration of executive busi- 
ness; and, after some time spent therein, the doors 
were opened, and | 

‘The Senate adjourned. l 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. i 
Monpay, February 1, 1847. | 

The Journal of yesterday having been read— 

Mr. McDOWELL, of Virginia, rose to move a |} 
correction. On the resolution of the gentleman | 
from Tennessee, [Mr. Cocke,] he (Mr. McD.) was || 
recorded as having voted in the negative, whereas 
he was one of the small minority who had voted in 
the affirmative. 

The Journal, having been ordered to be corrected | 
accordingly, was approved. 

The SPEAKER announced that the business |! 
first in order was the demand for the previous 
question (pending at the adjournment on Saturday) 
on the resolution of the gentleman from Mississip- || 
pi, [Mr. Tacos Tuompson,]| calling on the Pres 
dent for certain correspondence, 

Mr, McDOW ELL, of Ohio, asked leave to offer | 
a resolution. | 

Objection was made. 

Mr. C.J. INGERSOLL desired to be informed 


joint resolution authorizing and directing the Joint 
Committee on the Library to contract with W. H. | 


On motion of Mr. McCLERNAND, by leave, 
it was 

Ordered, That 1500 extra copics of the report of 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office be 
printed for the use of the House. 


Mr. A. STEWART asked Icave to introduce a 


| 
i 


bill, in pursuance of previous notice given. Ob- 
jected to. à ae 

Mr. FICKLIN, on leave, gave notice of a bill to | 
grant to the States of Indiana and Illinois the privi- | 


lege of improving the navigation of the Wabash 
river. 

The demand for the previous question on the 
resolution of Mr. Jacos THompson, and the amende | 


|; uel D. Hubbard, Hudson, Washington Tunt, Joseph R. In 


|| Bowdon, Bowlin, Boyd, Brin 
Brown, Augustine A. Chapman, Reuben Chapman, Chipman, ; 
Clarke, Cobb, Collin, Cottrell, Cullom, Cummins, Cunning- ! 
| ham, Danicl, De Mott, Douglass, Dromgoole, Dunlap, Edsall, | 


| Sawyer, Scammon, Se 


ment of Mr, Asumun, was then seconded, and the 
main question ordered to be put, viz: Will the 
House agree to the amendment? (Mr. Asumun’s.) 

Mr. BURT moved to lay the resolution and 
amendment on the table; which motion was deci- 
ded in the negative: Yeas 29, nays 125. 

So the House decided that the resolution and 
amendment should not be laid on the table. 

The question was then taken on the amendment 
of Mr. Asumun, (which is inthe following words:) 


*Reolved, That the President of the United States be re- 
quested to inform this House if any officer or agent of the 
United States was sent by him, or by his direction, to Ha- 
vana, to advise, procure, or in any way to promote the re- 


turn of Santa Ana to Mexico ; or whether any person visited | 


Washington city, and conferred with the President or any 
oficer of the Government upon the subject of said return of 
Santa Ana; and, ifso, who was the officer or agent, what 
were his instructions, and when was he sent on such mis- 
sion; or who was the person that visited Washington city, 
and thus conferred with the President or any otier officer 
of the Government, and what was decided upon at such 
conference, Also, that he inform the House by what means, 
and through what channel, Santa Ana was informed that an 
order was issued to the commander of our naval forces in 
the Gulf of Mexico, directing said commander not to ob- 
struct Santa An turn to Mexico ; and that he also trans- 
mit to this Hou pies of any letters, communications, or 
papers of avy kind in the Executive Department of the Gov- 
ernment in any way relating to the subject of Santa Ana’s 
return to Mexico. 


“Resolved, ‘that the President of the United States be | 


requested to inform this House whether the United States 
have any diplomatic agent to the Government of Mexico; 
if not, when they ceased to have such aa agent; and if the 
United States have such an agent, who he is, what duties 
he has performed since the war with Mexico, what compen- 


| sation he has received, and what is his present rate of com- 


pensation.’ 


And it was decided in the negative, by yeas and 
nays, as follows: 

YVEAS—Messrs. Abbott, Arnold, Ashmun, Barringer, 
Bell, Milton Brown, Buffington, Burt, William W. Camp- 
bell, Carroll, Catheart, John G. Chapman, Cocke, Collamer, 
Cranston, Crozier, Culver, Garrett Davis, Delano, Dixon, 


Dockery, John H., Ewing, Edwin IL Dwing, Gentry, Gid- j 


dings, Gordon, Graham, Grider, Grinnell, Hale, Hampton, 
Harper, Hilliard, Elias B. Holmes, John W. Houston, Sam- 


gersoll, D. P, King, Thomas B. King, Lew 
land, McGaughey, McHenry, Mclivai 
Moseley, Pendleton, Pollock, Ramsey, Ripley, Julius Rock- 
well, John A. Rockwell, Root, Runk, Schenck, Troman 
Smith, Albert Smith, Caleb B. Binith, Stephens, Stewart, 


s Long, MeCtel 


i Strohm, ‘Thibodaux, Thomasson, Titden, Toombs, Trumbo, 


Vauce, White, Winthrop, and Young.75. 
NAYS—Messrs. Anderson, Bedinger, Renton, J. Black, 
kerhoff, Brodhead, William G 


Euett, Ellsworth, Brdinau, Faran, Fickjin, Garvin, Grover, 
Iamlin, Harmanson, Henley, Hopkins, G. S. Houston, Hnn- 


gorford, James B. Hunt, Charles J Ingersoll, Jenkins, James i 
H. Johnson, Andrew Johnson, George W. Jones, Seaborn | 
Jones, Kaufman, Kennedy, Leake, Leffler, Leib, La Sere, į 
l Lumpkin, MeClean, MeClernand, McDaniel, Joseph J. Me- 
| Dowell, James McDowell, McKay, Jolin P. Martin, Morse, 


Moulton, Niven, Norris, Owen, Parrish, Perrill, Perry, Pils- 
bury, Rathbun, Reid, Reife, Rhett, Ritter, Roberts, Sawtelle, 
ddon, Alexander D. Sims, Leonard 
H. Sims, Thomas Smith, Robert Smith, Stanton, Stark- 
weather, St. John, Strong, Sykes, James Thompson, Jacob 
Thompson, Tibbatts, Wentworth, Wheaton, Wick, Wil- 


liams, Wilmot, Woodward, and Woodworth—99. 


So the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. CARROLL now moved to lay the resolu- 
tion on the table. 
The CHAIR ruled the motion out of order. 


And it was decided in the affirmative—yeas 101, 
nays 62. . 
So the resolution was adopted. 


Mr. COBB moved a reconsideration of the vote, | 


which motion was laid on the table. 


The SPEAKER now announced the special or- | 


der, viz. the bill appropriating $3,000,000 to enable 
the President of the United States to conclude a 
treaty of peace with the Republic of Mexico, as 
the business next in order, 

Mr. McKAY appealed to Mr. C. J. Incersour 
to suffer the special order to be postponed for a 
few days, that the House might take up and act 
on some of the appropriation bills. 


Marsh, Miller, | 


Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL stated that he had:no 
objection to the proposition, and he would. theres 
| fore move to postpone the special order to Monday’ 
|| next, to take precedence of all business until dis- 
|| posed of. 
| Mr. WILMOT wished, by general consent, to 
|| be permitted to move an amendment to the bill. 
| Mr. DROMGOOLE objected, and raised à point 
| of order, i 
i Mr. RHETT also objected-strenuously. $ 

Mr. WILMOT said he only wanted to have his 
amendment read, so that the House might know 
what it was. i 

The CHAIR ruled the amendment not to be in. 
i order. 
| Mr. PRESTON KING took an appeal from 
! that decision. = 

Mr. WILMOT asked that the amendment b 
réad. 

{Loud objections in various quarters.] 

Mr. RHETT inquired of the Chair whéther ani 
amendment could be read, if objection was made, 
| which was not in order? 

The CHAIR replied that the gentleman from 
| New York [Mr. Kine] might have it read as a 
| part of his argument in support of his appeal. 

' The amendment was then read as follows: 
“Sno, — And be it further enacted, That there shall be 
i! neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in any territory on 
ì the continent of America which shall hereafter be acquired 
| by, or annexed to, the United States, except for crimes 
| whereof the party shall have been duly convicted: Pro- 
| vided always, That any person escaping into such territory 
| from whom labor or service is lawfully ¢laimed in any one 
| of the United States, such fugitive may be lawfully re- 
elaimed and conveyed out of said territory to the person 
+, claiming his or her labor or service.” 

Mr. KING stated that his reason for taking the 
appeal was, that the amendment might be read and 
ordered to be printed, so that the House might 
have it before them together with the bill, that the 
whole might be considered together. Mr. K. then 
withdrew his appeal, and moved a suspension of 
the rules, that the resolution might be offered and 
ordered to be printed. 

The CHAIR ruled the motion to be out of or- 
der. There was already a subject made the special 
order by a vote of two-thirds. This was equivalent 
to a suspension of the rules; and therefore no new 
motion to suspend could be received. 
| Mr. KING acquiesced and withdrew his appeal. 

The question on postponing the bill to Monday 
next was then taken, and decided as follows : 
| YEAS—Messrs. Stephen Adams, Atkinson, Barringer, 
l Benton, Biggs, James Black, James A. Black, Bowdon, 
Bowlin, Boyd, Brodhead, Milton Brown, Augustus A. Chap- 
man, Chase, Chipman, Clarke, Cobb, Collin, Cottrell, Cul- 
i lom, Cunningham, Daniel, Dargan, De Mott, Douglass, 
|| Dromgoole, Dunlap, Edsall, Elett, Erdman, Faran, Fieklin, 
| Garvin, Giles, Gordon, Graham, Harmanson, Henley, Hoge, 
|| Hopkins, Edmund W. Hubard, Hungerford, Janes B. Huut, 
Charles J. Ingersoll, Jenkins, James H. Johnson, Andrew 
| Johnson, George W. Jones, Kaufman, Leake, Leib, La Sere, 

Ligon, Lumpkin, McClelland, McClernand, McCrate, Me- 

Daniel, Joseph J. MeDowell, James MeDowell, McKay, 
John P. Martin, Barkley Martin, Morris, Morse, Moulton, 
| Niven, Norris, Owen, Parrish, Pillsbury, Reid, Relfe, Rit- 
i ter, Roberts, Russell, Sawtelle, Sawyer, Scammon, Seddon, 
; Alexander D. Sims, Leonard H. Sims, Thomas Smith, Robert 
| Smith, Stanton, Starkweather, St. John, Strong, James 
Thompson, Jacob Thompson, ‘Vibbatts, Tredway, Wick, 
1) Wiliams, Woodraff, Woodward, and Yost-—97. 
| NAYS—Messrs. Abbott, Anderson, Arnold, Ashmun, 
i| Bell, Brinkerhoff, William G, Brown, Buffington, John H. 
Campbell, Carroll, Jolin G. Chapman, Cocke, Collamer, 
Oranston, Crozicr, Culver, Garrett. Davis, Delano, Dixon, 
Ellsworth, John H. Ewing, Edwin H. Ewing, Gentry, Gid- 
dings, Grider, Grinnell, Hale, Hampton, Harper, Hilliard, 
Elias B. Holmes, John W. Houston, Samuel D. Hubbard, 
Hudson, Washington Hunt, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Daniel P. 
| King, Pre-ton King, Thomas Butler King, Leffler, Lewis, 
i Long, McClean, MeGaughey, MeHenry, Melivaine, Marsh, 
if Miller, Moseley, Pendleton, Pollock, Ramsey, Rathbun, 
H 
| 


| 


i 
j 
i| 
| 
| 
| 


i Rhett, Ripley, Jutius Rockwell, John A. Rockwell, Root, 
Runk, Sehenek, Severance, Truman Smith, Albert Smith, 
Caleb B. Smith, Stephens, Stewart, Strohm, Sykes, Thiho- 
danx, Thomasson, Benjamin Thompson, Tilden, Toombs, 
Trumbo, Vinton, Wentworth, Wheaton, Wilmot, Winthrop, 
Wood, Wright, and Young—83. ‘ 
| So the special order was postponed until Monday 
| next. : 

Mr. McKAY moved that the House resolve 
on the state of 


|| itself into Committee of the Whole 
the Union. 

Mr. CHAPMAN, of Alabama, earnestly. en- 
treated him to waive his motion, to enable Mr. C. 
| to present a subject which was of the greatest mo- 
| ment to him and to the people of his district. He 

rished to offer a resolution of inquiry touching the 
digmission of an officer of the Alabama volunteers, 
without being tried. 
| Myr. McKAY having yielded to Mr. C.’s carnest 
| intercession— 
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The CHAIR said the resolution could be re- 
ceived only by general consent. . 

Mr CHAPMAN said if any gentleman object- 
ed, he should move to suspend the rules. 

No objection being made— k 

Mr. CHAPMAN then offered his resolution, as 
follows: 

Resolued, That the President of the United States 
be requested to communicate to this House any 
information in his possession showing the reasons 
why the Alabama regiment of volunteers was sta- 
tioned and continued on the Rio Grande and not 

“marched forward to participate in the battle of 
Monterey, when other regiments of volunteers 
from other States wha arrived long subsequent to 
the Alabama regiment in the hostile country were 
allowed to march before them and participated in 
that battle. l 

Resolved, further, That the President be request- 
ed to inform this House for what offence, and 
under what law or regulation of the army, Briga- | 
dier General Shields, while commanding the Uni- 
ted States troops at Tampico, Mexico, deprived 
Lieutenant John McDuff (of Captain James’s com- 
pany, from Jackson county, Alabama, in the regi- 
iment of volunteers from that State commanded by 
Colonel John Coffee) of his command, and ordered 
him home, without giving him the benefit of a 
court of inquiry or court martial to inquire into the 
charges, if any, against him. 

Mr. C. said it was due to him, as well as to the 
individual concerned, that the facts of this case 
should be knowh. He then adverted to the fact 
that Colonel Coffee, the commander of the Ala- 
bama regiment in question, was his own intimate 
friend, and came from his own district; that uni- f 
versal complaints prevailed among the Alabama |] 
volunteers that they were detained on the banks 
of the Rio Grande, occupied in guarding posts, 
while others, who came upon the ground long after 
them, had been permitted to go forward, and to 
share in the triumph at Monterey. This was in- 
jurious to the character of the regiment and of the 
State. Reports had been circulated that the men 
of the regiment were undisciplined and its officers 
incompetent; bat Mr. C. snould not speak for | 
these men; he would allow them to speak for 
themselves: and he thereupon sent to the Clerk’s 
table a very long remonstrance from the officers of 
the Alabama regiment, addressed to General Tay- | 
lor. 

Mr. FICKLIN hoped the gentleman would in- 
clude in his motion the third and fourth regiments 
of the IHinvis volunteers. 

Mr, CHAPMAN, resuming, went on to excuse |! 
himself for bringing the subject before the House, | 
by the sense of duty he felt to Colonel Coffee, on 
whom he pronounced a warm euloginm for his 
modesty and unassuming disposition, which had 
exposed him to the charge of incompetency. Had 
he been more vain and bold, and more inclined to 
push his own claims, as some others did, he would 
have heen more likely to escape the charge. He 
made no complaint, but he considered himsel 
badly treated; he had Jost his proper place in the 
honor shared by the army. Mr. C. hoped this 
was not because he came from a district which 
was called ‘* the Gibraltar of Democracy’’—a dis- 
trict where the Democratic flag had never trailed 
inthe dust. He hoped it was not; but such talk 
prevailed in the regiment. Meanwhile, the facts 
ought to be known, and General Taylor might 
have an opportunity to justify himself for the 
course he had pursued. 

Mr. C. here referred to a letter from Colonel 
Coffee, expressing a hope that the time might come 
when he and his soldiers would have an opportu- | 
nity of winning a portion of the laurels which had 
hitherto fallen to the lot of others. 

Mr. C. then alluded to another letter from an offi- 

cer at Tampico, dated on the 8th of December last, |! 
complaining that Brigadier General Shields had | 
dismissed a Lieutenant McDuff and sent him home 
to Belfonte, without the sentence of a court of in- | 
quiry or court martial, for an alleged neglect of | 
duty when the lieutenant was returned upon the 
sick list, 

A discussion of some length ensued, in which | 
Mr. C. referred to the publicity of this charge in | 
Alabama; the time he had had the letter in his | 
possession; his application to the Secretary of || 
Vay and to the President for information; his fail- 
ure of success, and his ultimate resort to the House 
for redress, Fle urged Mr. McDuif’s excellent 


| would it be wise to use it? 


f this bill was intended to remove. 


character, and the wrong he had received, with the 
warmth of a personal friend and representative. 

Mr. GORDON moved the previous question on 
the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. DOUGLASS said General Shields was from 
his State, and he wanted a word in reply. 

Mr. GORDON would not withdraw his call for 


| the previous question, and the resolution was 


agreed to. 

Mr. ASHMUN moved a reconsideration, to al- 
low Mr. Dove.ass an opportunity to reply. 

Mr. DOUGLASS said he thought there were 
palpable reasons why the resolution should not be 
adopted. And, first, why must this inquiry be 
made in regard to the Alabama volunteers, when 
there were others in the same situation? Illinois 


had sent four regiments, and yet only one had had | 


a chance of fighting. Indiana had sent three, and 


| Kentucky three:*only one regiment from either of | 


these States had been ordered forward. Why not 
inquire into the reasons for this too? All were 


anxious to fight; all who went thought themselves | 


fortunate in the opportunity, and those in the front 
ranks of the battle esteemed themselves highly so. 


But the Alabama regiment must have General | 

ry, ’ 5 . | 

Taylor’s reasons why one regiment was ordered 
y 


forward and another not. Wbat for? Was it in- 
tended to impeach General Taylor for the details 
of his military arrangements? Other States might 
push the same inquiry with the same justice, and 
with as little cause of complaint. Where did that 
House get its authority to inquire into the details 


| of the military operations of a general in the field ? 


if these things were to be ordered by the House, 


what did we want with a commander-in-chief? | 


(Voices, “ Yes, or with a lieutenan general? A 
laugh.] Even if the House had the authority, 
Ae thought not. As 
to the complaint against Brigadier General Shields, 


the gentleman assumed that all the assertions in the | 


letter which had been read were true, and on them 
founded a resolution of inquiry; but the Elouse 


would not assume any such thing against one of || 


the most gallant and honorable men living, ona 
letter which, however natural it might be as com- 
ing from a colonel in behalf of his heutenant, only 
stated what was reported in camp, but not what he 
personally knew. It contained no evidence—not 
a partiele; and if the lieutenant had been wronged, 
he ought to have complained and had a court mar- 


| tial; and had his colonel thought him wronged, his 
resort should have been to his commanding general, 


according to the rules of war, which he had swora 
Lo support, and not to a member of Congress. Mr. 
D. disclaimed all imputation on the character of 
Colonel Coifee, nor would he suffer any to be cast 
on that of Brigadier General Shields. 

[After some explanations between Mr, CHAPMAN 


| and Mr. Dovatass,] 


Mr. RATHIUN moved the previous question 


| on the reconsideration, and the vote adopting the 
| resolution was reconsidered. 
Mr. GORDON then moved that the resolution j 


be laid on the table, and on that he moved the pre- 
vious question, 


Mr. CHAPMAN asked the yeas and nays, but | 


the Honse refused to order them, and the resolu- 
tion was laid on the table. 

Mr. RATHBUN, by leave, from the Commit- 
mittee on the Judiciary, to which had been refer- 
red the bill for the more easy ascertaining of the 
names of the owners of ships and vessels, reported 
an amendatory bill, entitled “A bill for the reduc- 
tion of costs in courts of admiralty against ships or 
vessels in certain cases,” 

Mr. R. briefly explained the grievance which 
It was a great 
annoyance to shippers, did no good to the sailors, 


| and only put money into the pockets of a certain 
| class of lawyers. 


After some explanatory conversation with Mr. 
J. R. incessotn, and Mr. Trurman, the bill was 
engrossed, read a third time, and passed. 

Mr. RATHBUN, by leave, from the same com- 
mittee, reporied a bill to regulate the carrying of 
passengers in merchant vessels, 

The question being on ordering the bill to be en- 
grossed and read a third time— 

Mr. R. said this was a bill intended to correct 
one of the most enormous and aggravated abuses 
which now existed in Christendom. The emi- 
grants from abroad frequently came into the port 
of New York in such a crowded condition on 
board of the ships which brought them that they 


were landed in so diseased a condition as.to be un- 
table to walk, and were carried in carts to the alms- , 
house, and sometimes died by the way. Numbers 
died on the passage from the same cause. By this 
abuse an immense expense was imposed on the 
city, as well as a crying inhumanity perpetrated. 
The object of the bill was not to check immigra- 
i tion, but to provide by law that sufficient space 
should be reserved on board the importing ships 
| for the comfortable accommodation of the passen- 
gers, so that they might arrive on our shores ina 
state of health, instead of presenting a revolting 
spectacle, which was a disgrace not only to our 
| laws and our country, but to humanity itself. 
| Mr. LEVIN then rose and said he should move 
i to amend the title of the bill so as to make it read 
I A bill to afford additional facilities to the paupers 
and criminals of Europe to emigrate to the Uni- 
ted States;’’ and weat into a speech at length, in 
pposition to the whole system of importing voters 
from abroad; attributing it to a party policy, with 
a view to weaken the Native American party, &c. 
| When he concluded— 
| Mr. THURMAN moved the previous ques- 
| tion. 
Mr. CAMPBELL, of New York, demanded to 
| be heard on the merits of the bill, and to have an 
opportunity of offering an amendment; but the pre- 
vious question was seconded, and under its power 
the bill was ordered to a third reading and passed. 
‘| Yeas 94, nays 48. 

Mr. HOPKINS moved to reconsider the vote on 
the passage of the bill, and then moved to lay the 
motion to reconsider on the table. . 

And the question being put, it was decided in 
the affirmative. 
| So the motion to reconsider was laid on the table, 
land the bill stands passed. 


ti PENSION BILL. 

On motion of Mr. McK AY, the House resotved 
itself into Committee of the Whole, (Mr. James 
| Trompson in the chair,) and proceeded to the con- 


| sideration of the bill making appropriations for the 
payment of revolutionary and other pensions of 
the United States for the year ending 30th June, 
1848. 

Mr. DANIEL P. KING moved to add the fol- 
lowing item to the bill; which was disagreed to: 

« Por payment of pensions under the law creating the pri- 
vateer pension fund, passed, June 26, 1812, $3,000." 7 

Mr. DANIEL P. KING moved to add the fol- 
| lowing item to the bill; which was disagreed to: 
; For the payment of pensions to wounded privateersmen 
as pledged by the United States Government by act of Con- 
i| gress, June 26, 1812, 62,800.” 
||. Mr. FARAN moved to add the following to the 
i bill: 


| 

A 

1; "Phat all the provisions of the act of July 4, 1886, entitled 
l 

| 

| 

| 

| 


| € An act granting half pay to widows or orphans, where their 

' husbands and fathers have died of wounds reecived in the 
| military service of the United States, in certain cases, and 
|i for other purposes,’ be continued for another term of five 
į years to ali those widows and children who have had the 
: benefit of the same, and whose pensions have expired, or 
wl expire within twelve months from the passage of this 
Oh. ?? 


Mr. McKAY inquired of the Chair ifthe amend- 


The CHAIR decided the amendment out of 
order. 
Mr. FARAN appealed from the decision of the 


| After some remarks by Messrs. WINTHROP 
| and SCHENCK— 

| The CHAIR. stated that, on further examining 
i 


| "Phe question on the amendment was then put, 
| and decided in the afirmative: Ayes 68, noes 48. 
; The bill was then reported to the House as 
j; amended by the committee. 
| "Phe question was on concurring with the com- 
4 mittee in their amendment; when— 

Mr. McK AY said, in order to afford time to ex- 


| request of 
The SPEAKER, who laid before the House 
|! sundry Executive communications, as follows : 
i 1. Å communication from the President of the 
|| United States, in answer to a resolution of the 
House of Representatives of the 20th instant, 
| transmitting reports from the Secretary of War, 
I the Adjutant General, and Paymaster General of 
|! the army, in relation to the appointment of certain 
I members of the House of the 29th Congress to 
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United States. 


in market, &c. Laid on the table and ordered to 
be printed. 
TI. A letter from the Secretary of War, trans- 


mitting, in answer to a resolution of the House of | 


and what changes can be made in the several 


economy and equal efficiency can be secured in 
their administration. 
dered to be printed. 


IV. A letter from the Secretary of War, trans- | 
mitting, in compliance with the act of March 2d, | 


1803, anabstract of the returns of the militia of 
all the States and Territories, with their arms, ac- 
coutrements, ammunition, &e. Referred to the 
Committee on the Militia, and ordered to be 
printed. 

„Mr. STEWART, previous notice having been 
given, asked and obtained leave to introduce a bill 
for the conditional transfer of the stock held by 
the United States in the Chesapeake and Ohio Ca- 
nal Company, on terms to secure the early, com- 
pletion of that work to Cumberland. Read and 
committed. 

Mr. McDOWELL, of Ohio, again endeavored 
to introduce the resolution before noticed, but ob- 
jection being made— 

Mr. McD. moved a suspension of the rules. 

Pending which motion, the House adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Turspay, February 2, 1847. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved 


A message, in writing, was received from the | 


President of the United States, by the hands of his || Jands heretofore granted to the State of Michigan, 


i with the salt springs thercon, reported the same | 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate || 
a report of the Secretary of War, made agreeably | 


Private Secretary. 


to law, accompanied by an abstract of the returns 
of the militia of all the States and Territories, with 
their arms, accoutrements, and ammunition, taken 
from the latest returns; which was ordered to be 
printed, 

PETITIONS, 


Mr. BENTON presented a petition of citizens | Pe : ; dent 
of Washington, praying that the bill to amend the | Stbmitted by fiim some days ago, ordering- that: 


city charter, which passed the House of Repre- 


g tives i ic refer fi Raber : f 
entatives, may becomea law; which was referred || merce and navigation, be printed for the use of the | 


i Senate, was taken up and agreed to. |] 
Mr. BREESE, from the Committee on Public |; 


seventh and eighth volumes of the Laws of the |: Lands, reported a bill for the relief of John M., 


United States; which was referred to the Commit- | 


to the Committee for the District of Columbia. 
Mr. PEARCE presented the petition of Little & 


Brown, praying compensation for publishing the |} 


tee on the Library. 


owners and iron-masters of Virginia, praying that 


the duties on foreign coal and iron may be increas- |, 


ed. Referred to the Committee on Finance. 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr. DIX submitted the following resolution; | 


which was eansidered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to: 

Resolved, That the President be requested to 
communicate to the Senate such information in 
possession of the Executive departments, in rela- 
tion to the importation of foreign criminals and 


paupers, as he may deem consistent with the publie ;| 


interest so to communicate. 


for consideration: 


Resolved, That after this day the Senate wil | : 
li yy, demand an addition tq the revenue which may 


meet at.eleven o’elack.a. m. 


20 


| Mr. Benvron, was taken up for consideration: 


| eral and rib mountains on each side, down to the 


| the said map, besides the topography of the coun- 
|| try, to show the results of the astronomical, baro- jj 
the 10th August last, reports as to whether any 


; : t | other scientific observations of Lieutenant Colonel | 
branches of the public service, by which greater |: 
e |i of remarkable places, the elevations of the country, 
Laid on the table and or- 


| mont may contribute to the work. Also, a map | 


jall necessary information during that expeditinn. 


; great value. 
eye view of the country, although even that would 


: the aboriginal names. 


| whom was referred the bill from the House to au- 
i thorize the constituted authorities of the city of 
| Dubuque, in the State of Iowa, to enter certain | 
i islands between the landings of said city and the | 
: main channel of the Mississippi river, reported the 

i game without amendment, 


| 
| 
: : j 
‘relief of John Stockton, late a lieutenant in the | 
+ MY 

| army, reported the same without amendment. | 
| 

| 


i sions, to whom had been reférred the bill from the | 


The following resolution, heretofore offered by 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be 
directed to contract. with Mr. Charles Preuss for | 
constructing a topographical map of the great cen- 
tral section of the Rocky Mountains, with the lat- 


edge of the Great Plains on the east, and to Great | 
Salt Lake on the west, and showing the head waters 
of all the great rivers rising in that section of the 
Rocky Mountains, and flowing to the Pacific Ocean | 
and to the Mississippi; to be compiled from the 
field notes, journals, and sketches of Lieutenant 
Colonel Frémont, and his assistant, Charles Preuss; 


metrical, meteorological, botanical, geological, and | 
Frémont, so as to exhibit the latitude and longitude | 


the temperature of the air, and state of the weather; 
also characteristic trees, plants, flowers, and grass- 
es; characteristic minerals, fossils, earths, and rocks; | 
with remarks to show the woodland and prairies, | 
Indian tribes, game, &c.; with the additions which | 
the present expedition of Lieutenant Colonel Fré | 


of Oregon and California in the same style, from 
the materials of the same explorer, and other au- | 
thentic sources. 

Mr. BENTON made some remarks on the ad- 
vantages which would result from the construction 
of these maps, for which ample materials had been 
collected. Mr. Preuss had accompanied the expe- 
dition to the Rocky Mountains, and had obtained 


The materials which had been collected were of 
The map would present no bird’s- 


have been acceptable; but it would present a per- 
fect view of all the features of the country, with | 


The resolution was then agreed to. 
REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES. 


without amendment. ; 
Mr. BREESE, from the same committee, to 


On motion of Mr. CAMERON, a resolution 


three thousand additional copies of the annual re- | 
port of the Secretary of the Treasury upon com- 


Moore; which was read a first time. ; 
Mr. CASS, from the Committee on Foreign | 
l 


; P i ! Relations, reported a bill for the relief of Robert | 
Mro AROR Ea presentei. a memanet of conl M. Pardons which was read a first time. i 


Mr. BADGER, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to whom had been referred the bill for the 


Mr. ASHLEY, from the Committee on Pen- | 
House, granting a pension to Silas Chatfield, re- | 


ported the same without amendment, 
Mr, PHELPS, from the Committee on Patents, 


Resolved, That to meet the expenses of the exist- 


and give efficiency to the operations of the treasu- 


| da. 
i} the last session of Congress, the proposition hav- 


renorted a bill far the relief of the heirs of Jethro | 
Wood; which was read a first time. i 
i ‘The following resolution, heretofore submitted by || 
| Mr. Nives, came up for consideration; 


Mr. BAGBY submitted the following resolution | ) s ] ; 
| ing war with Mexico, to sustain the public credit, 


| to oppose it. 


reasonably be expected fromthe existing laws of 

from five to ten millions of dollars per annum. ° 
Resolved, That in the apinion of the Senate such 

additional revenue may be raised from imposts, by 


| increasing the rates of duties on importations now 


subject to duty, and a moderate daty upon all ora 
part of the free list; that such additional duties, if 
judiciously imposed, will not be seriously. burden- 
some to any portion of the people, but would be 
cheerfully borne by them in a time of war; that.in 
the judgment of the Senate it is highly necessary 
that such additional revenue be raised during the 
continuance of the war, and; that the same be 
pledged for the interest and the redemption of the 
principal of the loans which have been, or may be, 
authorized for the prosecution of the war in which 
the country is engaged. 


_On motion by Mr. SEVIER, the further con- 
sideration of said resolution was, with the consent 
of Mr. Nixes, postponed until to-morrow. 


The Joint Resolution from the House of Repre- 
sentatives presenting the thanks of Congress to 
General Taylor and the army under his command, 
having been read a second time, 

_ Mr. SEVIER moved to postpone its considera- 
tion. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN hoped. it would not be 
postponed, unless there was any subject of great 
Importance to be acted on. eS 

Mr. SEVIER said he had given notice that he 
should to-day, at one o’clock, ask the Senate to 
take up the three million bill. It was nearly that 
hour, 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. He trusted then that the 
Joint Resolution would be taken up to-morrow. 

Mr. SEVIER said he had no objection to it. | 

The consideration of the Joint Resolution was 
then postponed until to-morrow. 


THREE MILLION LOAN. 


Mr. SEVIER then moved that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the special order, being 
the bill making further appropriations to bring the 
existing war with Mexico to a speedy and honor- 


t able conclusion. 


| Mr. BREESE, from the Committee on Public |! 
ii Lands, to whom had been referred the bill decla- 
| ring the consent of Congress to the sale of certain 


The motion having been agreed to, the bill was 
taken up for consideration as in committee of the 
whole. After having been read a second time, as 
follows: 


“Be it enacted, §c., That a stn of money, not exceeding 
three millions ot dullars, be, and the same is hereby, appro- 
priated, for the purpose of defraying any extraordinary ex- 
penses which may be incurred in order to bring the existing 
war with Mexico to a speedy and honorable conclusion, to 
be paid out of any money in the treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, and to be applied under the direction of the 
President of the United States, who shall canse an account 


| of the expenditure thercof to be laid before Congress as soon 


as may be? 


Mr. SEVIER remarked, that this bill had been 
introduced upon the recommendation of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and that the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, by whom it was reported, 
in preparing the bill, had resolved to follow the 
form in which other enactments of a similar char- 
acter had been framed. One of those enactments 
to which he referred was passed in the year 1803, 
at the time of the acquisition of Louisiana, during 
the Administration of Mr. Jefferson; and another 
in 1806, when it was proposed to purchase Flori- 
A similar bill had also passed the Senate at 


ing been first considered with closed doors, and 
afterwards reported in open session. The design 
of the committee was to follow those precedents, 
excluding all extraneous matter, and incorporating 
nothing that was calculated to excite sectional or 
party feeling, or to oceasion debate. It was the 
opinion of the committee, and in this opinion he 
concurred, that all such matter would be ill-timed, 
and that its introduction could Jead to no good re- 
sult; and he intended, if it were moved from any 
quarter, to put anything of that sort Into the bill, 
In looking over the proceedings of 
the last session, he found that the Committee. on 


Foreign Relations had reported two resolutions on 


the subject, the first of which declared that the 
course indicated by the President in -his message 
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received the approbation of the Senate, and was in 
the following language: 

«l. Resoloed, That the Senate entertain a strong desire 
that the existing war with Mexico should be terminated by 
a treaty of peace, just and honorable to both nations ; and 
that the President be advised to adopt all proper measures 
for the attainment of that object.” 

This resolution was discussed for several days, 
and was at length voted on, and was sanctioned 
by every Senator, on both sides of the Senate, with 
the exception of two, the Senator from Texas, [Mr 
Rusx,]and the Senator from Missouri, (Mr. Arcan 
son.] The second resolution was as follows: 

“2, Resolved further, That the Senate deem it advisable 
that Congress should appropriate a sum of money to enable 
the President to conclude a treaty of peace, limits, and bound 
aries, with the republic of Mexico, and to be used by Bim in 
the event that such treaty should call for the 
the money so appropriated, or any part thereof.” 


This was agreed to, and the Committee on For- 


eign Relations were instructed to report to the Sen- 
ate, in open session, a bill to that effect. Various 
propositions to amend the bill were made, and the 
discussion upon it consumed two days. The bil 
was ultimately passed by a vote of 33 to 19. This 
proposition having been thus discussed and delib- 
erately voted on, be would consider it a waste of 
time to go at any length into the matter now, and 
in regard to the form of the measure. The same 


course had been adopted in 1803, in the acquisition «| 


of Louisiana; in 1806, in the acquisition of Florida; 
and, lastly, in that body at its last session, in 1846. 
Unless géntlemen had changed their opinions since 


that time, there could he no great variety of opin- || 
jon in any part of this Chamber. The object of | 


this bill, as appears upon its face, was to make 
peace with Mexico; and, in urging its passage, he 
should abstain from the expression of any opinions 
regarding the origin of the Mexican war; for his 
object was to excite no party feclings upon any 
side on a question of this sort. Fle had his own 
opinion on the subject, but he should not introduce 
it into a discussion. He took it for granted they 
were all in favor of peace, if it could be obtained 
upon proper terms; and it was proper that he should 
say, hat he did not see how peace could be brought 


for the express purpose of securing peace, by show- | 
ing a forbearance and a disposition to avoid a hos- | 


tile collision. 


In making peace, of course the United States | 
would expect to receive indemnity, to some extent | 


at least, for the expenses of the war, and they 


would expect also the payment of the claims held | 
by our citizens against the republic of Mexico, | 


and this indemnity was expected in the shape of 
territory. He was not authorized to state pre- 
cisely what territory this Government would re- 
quire, but he supposed that no Senator would think 
that they ought to get less than New Mexico and 
Upper California. He did not suppose that a 
treaty of peace with Jess than this would ever pass 
that body. 


to the quantity. . 

Having stated then, in as few words as practi 
eable, the object of the bill and its form, the next 
question that arose was, whether it was likely that 


they could effect their purpose upon ‘these terms? | 


In regard to that he would say, that, in coming to 
the conclusion they had, the committee were gov- 
ered, toa great extent, by the recommendation of 


the President; and he, after examining that corre- | 


spondence, had come to the conclusion that peace 
could be made upon those terms with Mexico. 
He believed that Mexico, a large part of it, at all 
events a large majority of the people, would be 
glad to make peace on these terms. 


This opinion he derived from an examination | 


of the correspondence which the President had 
communicated to them. It would not be expect- 
ed, however, that the President, or anybody else, 
would be required to give the names of those who 


imparted this information, for it would be a breach | 


of confidence to do so. It would be sufficient, 


therefore, for him to say, that in looking over this | 


correspondence, coming from the quarter it did, he 
thought the probability was, that if this bill should 
pass, peace—upon such terms as he had named— 
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expenditure of 


However, they would be better pre- | 
pared when a treaty was proposed to determine as ; 


of life, and one which exhausted the means of the 
‘| Government; and if peace could be made upon 
|| those terms, he thought there ought to be no hesi- 
ij tation about making it. But it might be asked, 
i could a lasting peace he made under the circum- 


\ 


i 
| ty, factions existing everywhere, an unstable gov- 
to make peace? The intelligence possessed by the 
President gave them reason to believe that, upon 
la certain advance to be made to them to pay the 
| expenses of their army, and other expenses, they 
would be willing to cede that portion of their coun- 
try which he had named. 
Mr. S. concluded by saying his object was not 
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i as possible, to define the object of this measure, 
and to hold out to the Senate the prospect of pro- 
| curing a peace. Our arms had triumphed every- 
i where. We had got possession of a large part of 
|| their territory; we had got possession of some of 
‘| their seaports, and held others blockaded. All 
‘| parties in Mexico were sick and tired of the wa 
‘| We were powerful, and in a condition to force 
Hi contributions, and every one in Mexico, or at least 


i 


| 


| the greater number, were desirous of concluding a 


| peace. 
| 
| 


He hoped, therefore, the Senate would 
concur with him in the view which he had ex- 
pressed, and adopt the measure which the Presi- 
| dent had recommended. If it should be proposed 
to discuss the question more fully in regard to this 
war, he would be prepared to go into the discus- 
sion as fully as gentlemen desired; but, at present, 
he would respectfully ask the Senate to let this bill 

pass, for he thought it was becoming on the part 

of this country, as heing the most powerful, and 
| as our-arms had triumphed thus far, to make the 
{| first advances towards concluding a peace, and 
il putting an end to this destructive war. He thought 
lji 
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required that they should make peace, and that 
their demands upon Mexico should be moderate 
in any treaty that might be made with that repub- 
i tie. 

i| Mr. MILLER said that this bill came to them, 
|| it appeared, as almost every bill relating to the 
i) Mexican war did, at the President’s recommenda- 


tion. The object of the bill, it was said, was to 


three millions of dollars in the hands of the Presi- 
| dent, he would willingly vote for it; but he must 


placing of this money in the hands of the President 
could restore to this country an honorable and per- 
manent peace. The chairman of the Committee 


stated his belief that peace could be obtained upon 
certain terms, and he had thought proper to give 


which that peace could be made. Fle anderstood 
the chairman of the committee to say that peace 
might be made, or at least that the President of the 
United States would consent on his part to con- 
clude this war, if Mexico would consent to cede to 
the United States the whole of New Mexico and 
the whole of Upper California. 


source, the information which the country had 


ted. They were now told that it was for the pur- 
i 

| considered to be the same thing, driving Mexico 
i by force of arms, or the people of Mexico, to con- 
sent to surrender to the United States New Mexi- 
co and California. This war, then, according to 
the information which they had now received, was 
converted into a war of conquest, This fact was 
now avowed before the American people. It mat- 


us under the form and sanction of a treaty, for 
they all knew that such treaty, if made, was to be 


would be effected. They were engaged in an ex- 
pensive war—a war attended by a great sacrifice | 


‘stances in which Mexico was placed, divided as | 
that country was mto various ramifications of par- | 


ernment, and with no one party sufficiently strong | 


to consume the time of the Senate; and, to avoid | 
| everything that might produce discussion or party | 
i excitement, he had endeavored, in as few words | 


that a proper regard for the opinions of the world | 


make peace, and to make that peace upon the | 
grounds recommended by the President of the | 
| United States, the preliminary step to which was | 
il the placing in his hands three millions of dollars. | 
ii If he thought that an end could be put to this un- į 
fortunate war by passing this bill, and placing | 


| be permitted to say that he did not sce how the | 


on Foreign Relations, who, it was to be presumed, | 
was well informed in relation to this matter, had | 


to the Senate and the country the terms upon | 


t They had now for the first time, from an official | 


long desired to obtain, viz: to what extent, and for |; 
what purpose, this war was to be further prosecu- || 


| pose of acquiring, by force of arms, or what he | 


tered not that these territories were to be ceded to | 


forced upon Mexico by means of the prosecution | 
y p 


of this war. He intended, without authority, on 
this occasion to tigfspass upon the time of the Sen- 
ate, for the purpoge of expressing his views in rela- 
tion to this war, and in relation to the causes which 
Jed to it, and the manner in which it had been pros- 
ecuted, and to suggest to the Senate a few humble 
considerations in regard to what he conceived to be 
the best mode of putting an end to it. They were 
called upon day by day to vote men and money for 
the purpose of sustaining this war, and having on 
many occasions given his vote for these purposes, 
he felt it due to himself, and to the State which he 
had the honor in part to represent, to express those 
| views now, clearly and openly, to the Senate. He 
knew that the demands for the prosecution of this 
war were great; that immense means were requi- 
red; that it was a question of men and money; that 
it lived on the lives and property of the people. 
Whether the war could be justified before God and 
man or not, it was a war now existing, and a 
war which he felt bound, as long as it did exist, to 
assist in providing for, in order to support the 
success of our arms and the honor of the country. 
But he would candidly say that if he believed an 
end could be put to this war in an honorable man- 
ner, by withholding the appropriations for it, he 
would withhold his vote from any supplies of men 
and money for the purpose of prosecuting the war. 
any longer. But he felt that the war was no longer 
under the control of the Senate. Commenced, as 
he believed it was, either by design or by a blunder, 
it had gone on step by step, connecting itgelf with 
| the legislation of the country, winding itself about 
| them in defiance of the terms of the Constitution, 
until it had bound the country in every form of 
legislation to its support. This little war, com- 
menced, whether by the act of Mexico or of the 
| President of the United States, he would not stop 
to inquire, had been growing larger and larger as 
time had elapsed; and, as the army had advanced 
into the Mexican territory, the enemy had fallen 
| before it; but every victory that we had gained 
i seemed to add strength to our adversaries. At the 
commencement of ,the war, to all human appear- 
ance, Mexico, divided in her councils, distracied 
in her domestic affairs, apparently without the 
means of supporting the war, seemed to lie before 
us, like a man before the lion, leaving us nothing 
to do but to put forth our power and destroy the 
devoted victim. But it appeared that every wound 
we inflicted imparted renewed strength to the 
victim. Every victory that we gained, whilst it 
lessened the number and strength of our army, 
seemed to rally the citizens of Mexico; and, like 
the blood shed in defence of homes and firesides 

every citizen of Mexico stricken down brought 
together a thousand freemen for the purpose of 
avenging his blood. The road to the city of Mexi- 
co—to the ‘* Halls of the Montezumas’’—seemed 
o grow longer and longer, and the revels which 
many gentlemen anticipated at the close of this 
war in the “Halls of the Montezumas” had been 
preceded by many a carnival of blood. The peace 
which it was thought we could conquer by one 
or two battles seemed to fly before us hke an ignis 
futwes, and at this moment it was as far distant as 
| it was when the army marched from the Nueces to 
‘the Rio Grande. But the war was no longer un- 
‘der the control of politicians. It had assumed an 
aspect and an importance before the country which 
i; was calculated to rouse all the feelings of the peo- 
li ple towards it. It was now evident that it was to 
' bea protracted and an expensive war. It was now 
| evident from what they saw tbat all the energies, 

| both moral and physical, of this country, were to 
| be called into requisition for the purpose of putting 
:| an end to it. 
| 
| 


Mr. MILLER continued. Tf this war was to 
be continued another year, it would require all the 
enerviesof this nation, both physical and pecuniary, 
i to sustain it. We have already authorized the 
' President to call into the service fifty thousand 
volunteers, and by a bill just passed the Senate 
! the President was authorized to inerese the army 
by ten regiments, making the army to consist of 
‘| twenty-seven thousand regular troops, and together 
| with volunteers, some eighty thousand men. The 
i armies of this republic had already spread them- 
ives at the direction of the President, from Tam- 
; pico, on the Gulf, to the Pacific Ocean, a distance 
| of several thousand miles; and if the war was to be 
| carried on with vigor, this army must be sustained 


iina foreign country. All its munitions of war, 
all the provisions necessary to supply it, would 
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have to be transported at an immense expense. 
One part of the army of this republic had just 
passed round Cape Horn, for the purpose of in- 
. vading and taking possession of California—going 
by water a distance of some fifteen thousand miles; 
and an army of this kind must and will require an 
expenditure of money which will bean oppressive 
burden on.the people of thiscountry. What were 


the facts in relation to the difficulties and expense | 
attending such an army as that under General | 


Taylor? Why, although he was ordered early in 
the summer to take a position on the Rio Grande, 
the fact was now before the country that his means 
of transportation to Mexico had not reached him 
even up to the 2d of November last. Most of them 
had to be prepared here in the North and trans- 
ported by water, and then sent across the country 
to Mexico. He merely mentioned these facts to 


show the difficulty of carrying on a war three ! 


thousand miles from this Capitol. And no man 


could tell what its cost and trouble would yet be. | 


He had heard the cost for the first year estimated 
at one hundred millions of dollars. 


Saad be over than under that amount. In 
May last ten millions were appropriated; in June, 
about eleven millions; and in August, by a supple- 
mental bill, an appropriation was made of two 
millions. They had attempted to raise by loan 
under the bill of last session,- ten millions, and 
they had taken the twelve millions surplus in the 
treasury; and during the present session they had 
passed a bill authorizing a loan of twenty-three mil- 
lions more; making about fifty millions of money 
actually applied to the purposes of this war. And 
it had been said by gentlemen who had examined 


the appropriation bills for the present session, that | 


the whole amount required at this session would 
be at least fifty millions. 


this war would cost one hundred millions; and yet 


they had been told that this war had but just com- | 


menced. Now, how were these immense expen- 
ses to be met? This was a question which the 
Senate should ask itself. It was a question which 
the people were beginning to ask. 

And here he had a word to say to the conduc 
ors of this war. 
country into a war, and it was an easy thing, amidst 
the excitement which generally attends a war, to 
make appropriations for the purpose of sustaining 
it. Ltrequired no great patriotism for them, sitting 
here day by day, to appropriate men and money 
to sustain this war. The great question to be asked, 
which should strike any Executive when about 
to go into a war, was, ‘‘ [low are the means to be 
raised for the purpose of carrying on the war?” 
The disposition of our people was such, that there 
was no difficulty in obtaining men to go into the 
fight; but the great question was, how was the 
money to be obtained? The question now was, 
whether ‘they would raise the money at once— 
whether they would cali upon the people by means 
of taxes to sustain the war, or whether they would 


put off the evil day, and leave the work ta be done '| 


by those who shall come after us. Would they 


meet the question at once, and test the popularity | 


of this war, by calling upon the people to surrender 


their property for its support; or would they blink | 


the question, and throw the responsibility on their 
successors ? 
dence in the propriety of the course he had taken— 
an Executive who felt assured of receiving the 
approbation of the people of the country—who felt 
that he was sustaining the rights and honor of 
his country—who had been compelled te go into 


a war which the honor of the country forbade him | 
to avoid, would meet his responsibility at once. | 


He would say to the people, “ Ff this war is to be 
sustained, I shall want not only soldiers and vol- 
unteers, but means to support them; and I recom- 
mend Congress to impose a tax so as to call forth 
those means from the private property of the peo- 
ple’? Such was the course which this Govern- 
ment pursued in the last war. They metit fairly. 


As soon as the war was commenced, the declara- ! 


tion of war was accompanied with a recommenda- 
tion for an increase of taxes; and, as he under- 
stood, the taxes were doubled at once. 

But this Administration had not taken that 
course. It satisfied itself with having made the 
war, and with having sent in here to Congress day 


He repeated, ; 
that no man could tell what the cost would be; but | 
he believed it would not vary much from that es- | 
timate for the time specified; if it did, it would more | 


i He thought, then; with | 
propriety he might say that for the present year | 


It was an easy thing to get a į 


An Executive, who had full confi- ! 


after day, asking for appropriations of men and 
money, without, to his knowledge, having asked 
Congress to lay taxes to sustain the war. Bold 


as he conceived, in not avoiding the war. Loud | 
and clamorous its friends. had been for the vigor- ; 
ous prosecution of the war; but when they came | 
to ask for appropriations of money, or the raising 
of means, without which no war could. be prose- 

cuted with vigor, they were perfect cowards. They | 
shrunk from meeting the responsibility. No; the | 
democracy of this country was not to be taxed 
for this war. { They were to conquer all Mexico. 
Splendid schemes of conquest were devised. Their 
armies were spreading from the Pacific to the Gulf 
of Mexico, but not a dollar tax was to be imposed 
to sustain the war. The democracy might sip their 
tea and coffee without being disturbed in its enjoy- 
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of raising the means for carrying.on this war; the 
; Administration had attempted to-push its credit to 


Í : 
ji the utmost extreme; and, in the first year of. thi 
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this Administration had been, and even reckless, |! 


war, they found the treasury empty, and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury at his wit’s end to raide 
ways and means. The Administration preferred 
its own. political theories of the last ten years:to the 
honor and credit of the country. They would not 


|! give up the sub-treasury, though their iron chests 


held nothing but mere suspended promises to pay.: 
They would not give up their notions of free trade; 
for fear it might disturb some favorite scheme they 
had heretofore entertained. In time of war, thers 
should be no party; but inasmuch as the attempt 
had been made, not here only, but in the country, 
to throw on the Whig party the imputation that it 
| was reluctant to sustain the war, he threw. back 
| the imputation on the. Administration party; and, 
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ment by any tax. The war was to sustain itself. 
Their tax-gatherer was to be in Mexico. Mexico 
was to be conquered, and her people were to pay 
i for their subjugation. Contributions were to be 
levied, in the first instance, to sustain the army on 
its march to revel in the Halls of the Montezumas; 
and then they were to pay themselves by taking 
New Mexico and California. This was the manner | 
in which this war was to be carried on. | | 

! 

| 

| 


What, then, were the measures of the party | 
now in power—the financial measures—which 
t they have perfected? 
suggested; and the system they had was one 
which, they were told by the President, was ad- 
justed with a view to the economical administra: 
i tion of the Government in time of peace. The 
measure was solely recommended on that ground. 
And what other measure had they heard of? They 
had heard of a system of free trade, though this, 
perhaps, was more of a theoretical than a practi- 
cal measure. It lay, however, at the foundation 
of the present order of things, and was undoubt- 
edly also adopted merely for a time of peace. 
Then, again, there was the hard-money currency 
i system, These were the measures of this Admin- 
istration; and by sucha system a foreign war was 
to be carried on—a system which, in his humble 
opinion, would not sustain the Government in time 
of peace—a system which even its friends did not 
pretend would be sufficient in time of war; and yet 
it was the ouly system by which they proposed to 
‘carry on a war at a distance of three thousand 
| miles. They all knew that a war of this kind, | 
i, carried on at a distance, was a most expensive | 
i war to any’ government, But he would under- 
take to say that no government on the face of the 
j earth could carry on a foreign war with more ex 
: pense to itself than the United States. We were 
not prepared for a war of this kind; but the mon- 
archies of Europe, having standing armies in the ! 
field, were always ready, and they could carry on ; 
foreign wars without disturbing the people at 
home. Their standing armies must be sustained, 
: either in peace or war. But in the United States : 
we have no such state of preparation. Our insti- 
tutions forbid such preparations. If we undertake 
to carry on such wars, everything must be com- i 
i menced de nove; and we know it costs our Gov- } 
ernment twice as much as any of the governments 
i, of the Old World. k 

But they had been charged on that side of the 
Chamber with not giving a hearty support to this 
war—with being indisposed to carry on the war 
vigorously. Now, whatever might be the opinion 
of gentlemen on that side of the Chamber as to the 
cause of this war, and as to its necessity and its | 
justice, he believed they had all manifested a dis- | 
‘position to sustain the honor and credit of the j 
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No war duties had been | 
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ures of the Administration to sustain and carry on ! 
: the war. 
ii got all they asked for. They had taken the war 
; under their peculiar charge and management. They 
had got all the men and money they desired; and 
! now he and his friends had the right, and with 
| more justice, to turn round and say to the Admin- 
i istration, “You have not done your duty to the 
country, in vigorously supporting this war. You 
have neglected to prepare the country for this war 
you have neglected to sustain the treasury of the 
| country, that this war may be prosecuted effect- 
ively; you have not called upon the people to 
pledge their property to sustain this. war; you have 
gone into the war relying on your credit, and you 
supply the treasury simply by borrowing. Instead 


The friends of the Administration have | 
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ji as they could get. 
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country, now it was engaged in war. They had |i 
voted for, or they had not opposed, all the meas- ;; 


charged them with neglecting to.sustain the war, 
by not preparing the treasury and ‘the finances of 
the country for the emergency. as 
But he had a word to say as to the way in which 
this campaign had been managed. That was the 
duty of the Executive, and, though he did not 
agree with gentlemen that the Executive, upon his 
own responsibility, should plan a campaign, by 
i the Executive it had been planned. Well, and 
what had been the great scheme to conquer Mexi- 
co, or to “conquer a peace??? Why, as far as 
could be seen, they had invested Mexico with our 
armies, as the waters surround the continent. One 
portion of our army was on the Rio Grande; an- 
other was penetrating Mexico some hundred miles 
up; a third was penetrating the centre by Santa Fë; 
a fourth was sent round Cape, Horn to take posses- 
sion of California; and the navy of the United 
States occupied the Gulf of Mexico and the Pacifie 
Ocean} so that the republic of Mexico was com- 
pletely surrounded by our arms. ‘They desired, 
it was said, to conquer a peace, and the way to do 
| it was to take possession of the Halls of the Mon- 
| tezumas; and to do that, they had stationed their 
! armics at the extreme points—in remote provinces. 
i They commenced as far from the point of attack 
They sent their armies into 
i the provinces of Mexico to fight with the elements 
| in the wilderness.” They sent their navy into the 
‘Gulf and the Pacific. And for what purpose? 
; Why were their squadrons thus employed? Mexi- 
| co had no fleet, nor any naval force. And this was 
| the great plan of the campaign: Mexico was sur- 
| rounded by our armies and our navy. And what 
‘then? They were to strike a blow at the heart of 
Mexico, and yet their armies were from one thou-. 
i sand to two thousand miles from that point. Oh! 
but they were all to march and concentrate. on 
Mexico: and then a peace was to be conquered. 
If peace were the object—if the object of this cam- 
paign had been to conquer a speedy peace, to use 
i the language of the resolution adopted here some- 
j time ago, they had taken the worst course to do 
lit. But if the object was to dismember Mexico 
| of her provinces, the campaign had been wisely 
i planned. ; 
i There had been many schemes proposed to con- 
quer Mexico. They could hardly meet a soldier 
‘on the street, of any military pretension, who had 
plan. But if the plan were to conquer a 
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make known that we were ready to make peace 
on the settlement of the boundary line between 
Mexico and Texas, and the payment of the indem- 
nities due to our citizens? If that object had been 
made known, they would have had peace long ago, 
But instead of that, an army had becn sent round 
Cape Horn to California, to attack that province, 
and to establish a civil government there. ‘This 


had been published to all the world, and. it was 
‘| well understood that this Government was grasp- 


: ing after territory. nae . 
But there was another mode of managing this 
; campaign—to “ conquer a peace,” whith must be 
written in its secret history. It was by means of 
money, not employed to furnish arms or munitions 
of war, not to pay soldiers to fight our battles; but 
to be employed in some mysterious way to affect 
the internal counsels of Mexico. At the last ses- 
sion they were asked for two millions of dollars, 
and the object of the President of the United States 
was then understood to be in some way connected 
with Santa Ana. He was the person who was to 
be influenced by the sum of two millions of dollars. 
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It was known that part and parcel of the plan had 
been carried into execution. He knew, the world 
knew, that Santa Ana was an exile at Havana, 
and that, at the instigation of the President of the 
United States, he was taken back to Mexico. The 
President admits that it was by his own conni- | 
vance and consent; and he says, that by Santa Ana | 
‘he expected to produce a peace. He asked for two 
millions of dollars to get Santa Ana to that coun- 
trygand to regulate him when there. And whether 
his conduct since had been influenced by the fact, 
that part of the contract had not been performed 
by the President of the United States, he was not 
able to say. Now, three millions were asked for; 
and this also was in relation to Mexico. There | 
was a party there that was willing to make peace 
if these three millions were placed at their disposal 


to sustain the peace party. With such a scheme | 
he had nothing to do; he believed it would amount |) 
to nothing. If there were in Mexico to be found | 
traitors to their country, who would pocket the | 
money of this Government to sign a treaty of peace, 
they would soon find it necessary to seek a retreat 
either in the United States, or somewhere else, 
from the indignation of their countrymen, and this 
Government would lose its money, and before the 
world its honor also. Two millions were required 
to get Santa Ana into that country, but three mil- 
lions were now required to get him out again. } 
Mr. M. was'sorry to trespass on the time of the | 
Senate; but he did not allude to these things so | 
much for the purpose of finding fault with wha 
has been done, as to bring the Senate and the coun 
try to a consideration of the causes of the war, for 
the purpose of seeing whether they could not bring 
the war to an end by an honorable and speedy ad- | 
justment of the causes which brought us into the | 
‘war. In order to do this, he would refer for a few | 
moments to the causes of the war. And, in doing 
this, he would direct the attention of the Senate to 
what the President himself has said regarding the 
difficulties, and the only difficulties, between Mexi- 
co and the United States at the time the war com- 
menced, He then quoted from the Annual Mes- į 
sage of the President to Congress, of December, 
1845, to show that the boundary question, and the | 
unredressed injuries which Mexico had inflicted | 
on the property of United States citizens, were the į 
only matters in difference. Now, with regard to | 
these indemnities, according to the President’s mes- | 
i 
| 


sage on the 2d December last, three instalments 


| been no war atall. 


| could understand what he was after. 


had been paid, leaving a balance unsettled. 
But the President further states, that for the | 
purpose of settling the boundaries, he sent Mr. || 
Slidell to effect their adjustment. Tere, then, were |i 
plainly and distinctly stated the causes of differ- | 
ence when the war broke out—the boundary line || 
between Mexico and Texas, and indemnities to Í| 
the amount of two millions of dollars, or (when | 
all was put in that could be got in, right or wrong) | 
from three to four millions of dollars more. I: 
Ithad been said that it was very unfortunate that | 
two republics living side by side, either by design || 
or by a blunder, should be got intoa war. It ought || 
to have been prevented; and if proper prudence ii 
and foresight had been exercised by the Executive ii 
of the United States, it would have been prevent- ‘| 
ed. If the Senate had had time to consider the || 
question when the declaration of war—for he eall- {| 
ed it such—when the President’s message of the || 
11th of May last was sent in to the Senate, it would || 
have been settled to the honor and satisfaction of |! 
all parties concerned, Fle could not refrain from Hi 
saying that no nation could be justified that got | 
into a war for such trifling causes. There had |i 
been in the public mind, and he thought he might |! 
say in the mind of the Executive himself—for he || 
gave the President credit for due reflection on this 
important question and a realization of his respon- | 
sibility-—-a_ hesitancy with regard to this war and | 
to the justice and necessity of it. Such a feeling 
i 

| 


was abroad. He had seen it manifested here. |; 
They had seen it in the acts of the Administration 
throughout this campaign. The Administration |j 
desired on every occasion to be certified that it |! 
was right. It had attempted all the way along to |j 
get the assent of Congress and its sanction for the |! 
war so hastily brought on the country. They | 
could not even offer a vote of thanks to those gal- 
lant men who had carried our arms victoriously | 
through three battles, without its being converted | 
into a certificate of the President’s conduct in re- | 
lation to this war. ‘The feeling of doubt of the || 
necesgity and justice of this war, which was thus i 


| Cæsar should return from Gaul, with intelligence : 


| what were they to do with them? 


| ever, more particularly of people. 


exhibited, had taken a strong hold on the public 
mind; and it was. making itself felt here, and he 
felt that the hour had arrived when it became the 
duty of the Senate to respond to that sentiment of 
the people, and to say that this war, which was | 
brought on by suck trifling causes, must be brought į 
to a close. It was for this purpose that he had | 
referred to this war and to its causes. [n the set- | 
tlement of disputes, not only between individuals 
but nations, if they would agree to confine them- 
selves to the causes which led to the dispute, there 
would be little trouble in adjusting them; but if 
they wished to take advantage of each other—if ! 
one, feeling itself to be stronger than the other, 
would cavil and introduce something new, there 
was great probability of breaking up all attempts | 
at settlement. But if both desired peace—if the |, 
United States, the stronger of the two, honestly | 
desired a settlement—all that it was necessary | 
for us to do was to confine the Executive in the | 
settlement to the original causes of the war. Now | 
he would put this pertinent question to the Senate, | 
and through the Senate to the Executive: “Are j 
you willing to propose to Mexico to make peace ! 
by a fair and honorable settlement of the causes | 
which led to the war??? If the President would | 
say in plain language to Mexico, “ We will settle 
our differences if you will acknowledge the bound- : 
ary of Texas to be the Rio Grande, and pay our | 
citizens the indemnities due to them,” he assured 
the Senate that Mexico would accept the terms, į 
and they would have peace. If such a proposition 
had been made by Mr. Slidell, there would have | 


But if the President of the United States would 
not make that proposition—if he will not answer | 
in the affirmative to such a proposition from the ; 
United States Senate, then we and all the world 
What else i 
could the President want than a settlement of the 
boundary line of Texas and the payment of the 
indemnities? Let the world understand it; espe 
cially let the people of this country understand it 
He knew of nothing else the President could desire 
unless it was the conquest of Mexico, for he sitrely i 
did not act on that exploded idea of the law 
nations that a Christian nation, after going to war || 
and getting all she goes to war for, was to continue || 
to fight for the purpose of punishing her antagonist. iy 


After striking her antagonist to the earth, she was |! 


to continue the war for the administration of pun- |] 
ishment! Surely this age would not justify the 
continuance of war for such a purpose. For what ! 


Te was sorry to say that there was another pur- | 


| 
| 

| other purpose, then, was the war to be continued. |} 
i 


Tt. 


pose. 


the provinces of Mexico. Conquest was the idea. ; 
Why, here they were told by an honorable Sen- 
ator they were to take their pay for our people in 
land, and not be very particular in regard to the 
quantity and valuation of it. They were to tell 
Mexico that the debt they owe us should be for- į 
given if she would cede New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia. Then, was it not evident that if this war 
was to be continued longer, it was to compel Mexi- || 
co to surrender to us these two provinces? This |! 
had been anticipated by many gentlemen who were || 
opposed to this war. They had long been appre- 
hensive that the object was not so much to sustain | 
the honor and the rights of the United States, as to i 
extend the dominion of the United States, 

Now suppose they got those two rovinces; | 
suppose our victorious armies overran a l Mexico, | 
and our flag waves in triumph over every walled ; 
town throughout that republic; suppose their |; 


of the subjugation of provinces, and should come 
into this ELall and here present them to the Senate 
for the purpose of submitting them to its control || 
and dominion—what then? Suppose they got 
New Mexico and California by a treaty of peace, 
Gentlemen 
seemed to look upon it as a mere acquisition of ter- |) 
ritory—as the acquisition of so many acres of land |: 
orsquare miles. Why, there were people there; || 
there are citizens of Mexico there. What was pro- 
posed to be done with them? He doubted very much | 
whether, under our form of government, they could | 
bring into the United States, by means of conquest, 
a foreign people and territory. He spoke, how- | 
Could they by 
republic to 

hy, we 


conquest compel the people of another 
become citizens of the United States? 


i 
i 


| people? 


| the country? 


Í 
H 
ii 
| 
| 
i 
if 


Fyi. 


to be continued for the purpose of fF 
extending the jurisdiction of the United States oven | 


i the boundary of the Union. 


have proclaimed to the world that no man can be 
compelled by force of arms to owe allegiance to 
any country; and that he has the right to throw 
off his allegiance to any sovereign on earth. Daily . 
we admit hundreds of emigrants from Europe to 
the rights of citizenship, having long since discard- 
ed from our statute books the old doctrine that a 
man has, in this matter, no right of choice. What, 
then, he repeated, did they mean to do with these ` 
Did they by force of arms intend to com- 
pel an entire people to become citizens with us? 

But there was another point of view in which to 
contemplate this question. What would they do 
with these provinces when they obtained them? 
Then would come up the question of partition— 
the division of the spoils. Then they would find 
that they had transferred the war from Africa to 
Rome. Then would come up a question which 
every patriot in the land, every man who values 
the peace and harmony of the Union, should pre- 
vent being agitated at all. 

But what do we want with New Mexico? Why 
should we surrender the claims of our citizens to 
the two millions of indemnities, and take pay in 
land? Do we want land? Are we so cramped 
that we cannot live without enlarging the area of 
Ig the valley of the Mississippi 
worn out? Is the rich and fertile soil there to be 
forsaken, and are our people to go to Mexico to 
seek new homes? } 

And what do wé want with California? Is it 
that on the Pacific Ocean we want a secure harbor? 
Why, fora long time we have been getting Oregon. 
Its importance to the country has been strongly 
represented. Its attitude in relation to our com- 
merce and agriculture has been long represented. 
It was a vast, unappropriated country, and we have 


| been encouraging citizens to go there; and the time 


would soon come when we shall have a colony 


; there, and when the commerce of the United States 


would open for itself a market on the great Pacific, 


| aud when our institutions, our laws, and our reli- 


gion, will take a stand there, and have their influ- 
ence, not only on the Pacific coast, but across that 
ocean, and in the islands of the sea. The great 
work of building up and sustaining Oregon was 
before them. Lt was a work of peace and of civili- 
zation. And it would require all the energies of 
this country to build up and sustain it for some 
time to:come. But before they had taken one step 
to build up and sustain that Territory, one hun- 
dred millions of dollars was to be expended to ac- 
quire New Mexico and California, Would they 
never stop in their acquisitions? When they got 
New Mexico and California, would they not push 
their acquisitions further? Was not the tempta- 
tion great? When the annexation of Texas was 
urged upon them, they were told that was to be 
Thus far they were 
to go, and no farther. Buta year had not passed, 
when by reason of a trifling dispute about two mil- 


ions of dollars and the settlement of a boundary 


| line, which men of sense could settle any time in 


twenty-four hours, we were thrown into a war, 
which was not to be settled, says the Senator from 
Arkansas, until New Mexico ‘and California are 


‘ours. If the country would submit to this, and 


allow aggressions to be carried on to acquire new 
territory, it would be of very little use to attempt 
to improve our country at home. We had better 
cast loose the rein, and let all the energies of the 
country expend themselves in the acquisition of 
foreign climes. 

Mr. M. had (he said) honestly believed this war 
with Mexico could be scttled, and setiled in two 
or three months, if the Senate would, by resolu- 
tion, advise the President to settle the differences 
between the two countries, by an adjustment of 
the original causes of the war. If we will say 
hat our object is not acquisition; if we will say 
that we will be willing to make peace, on a settlea 
ment of the boundary line of Texas and the pay- 
ment of the indemnities, we shall have peace. 
When the resolutions for the annexation of Texas. 
were before the Senate, prior to the completion of 


it, they were told that if they annexed Texas, 


without first settling the boundary line, there would 
be great danger of war; and one objection against 
annexing by resolution was, that it would put it 
out of the power of this branch of the Government 
to settle it before annexation took place. He knew 
the honorable Senator from Alabama (Mr. Baesy] 
was opposed to annexation by resolution, and that 
he was in favor of the proviso, ora treaty; but it 
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was believed at the time that the President would 
adopt the mode sanctioned by the proviso, and do 
it by treaty. He doubted if it would have passed, 
if they could have foreseen what really took place. 
Instead of the President opening the boundary 
question with Mexico on liberal terms, on the 
basis of the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. 
CatHoun,] in his various despatches, it was done 
at once by resolution. 

` But it was said that the Senate ought not to 
interfere in this matter: this war is under the con- 
trol of the Executive, and the Exceutive alone 
can make peace. Well, that was true. Congress 
can only make war; but this war has been made 
without thé consent of Congress. It was made, 
before the question was submitted to Congress. / 
It was made—whether honestly or not he would 
not question—but it was made by a mistake of the 
President, in ordering our troops to march from | 
the Nueces to the Rio Grande, and putting them in 
a condition where war must follow—placing them, 
in the language of the Senator from Missouri, in 
a position to assault Matamoros, and where the 
accidental discharge of a gun must bring on a con- 
flict. Mr. M. blamed the President for that. It | 
might have been an oversight; but before we had 


time to reflect, the war was on us, and to this day ;: 


Congress has never declared war. There is no war 
de jure, though there is de facto. 

But they had another excuse for interfering in | 
this matter. In a late case of great notoriety and j 
importance before the country, when we ‘were in 
danger of being brought into war with Great Brit- 
ain—on a questien of boundary, too—when it had 
arrived at that point at which the President found 
it necessary to ask for advice how he should act 
under such important responsibilities, he sent to 
the Senate, and asked our advice respecting the 
formation of that treaty. Now he would not stand 
on formalities on questions of war or peace. They 
did not say to the President, We will give yon 
no advice: you make war at your peril. The 
Senate had no disposition thus to treat the Presi- 
dent; and they received his message in good faith, | 
and answered it in like manner. And what was | 
the result? Why, they saved the country from a | 
bloody war. And now, he said, it would be not 
only correct, but he held it to be the duty of the | 
President to do so under the circumstances of this | 
case, and all the circumstances connected with the į 
history of this war, that the Senate and Congress | 
might express their opinions in regard to the fur- 
ther continuation of this war, and the means of 
bringing it to a close. For one, he should be wil- 
ling to say that it was the duty of the President to 
settle this controversy with Mexico by an honor- 
able and fair adjustment of the causes of the war, | 
discarding all idea of conquest or receiving pay in 
land. He considered such a project disgraceful to 
the country. If we had gone to war because the | 
blood of American citizens had been shed on | 
American soil—and that was the word which went 
forth through the country, and struck every ear | 
and heart—if for that our armies had been marched 
to and across the Rio Grande, to right ourselves | 
before the world, and to defend our rights and | 
honor, how were we to be satisfied by taking pay i 
in land—by the cession of California and New 
Mexico, and by subjugating the people of New | 
Mexico to our Government? He discarded such | 
a settlement as that, as dishonorable to the country. | 
All we had to do was to compel Mexico to settle | 
the original. causes of war. What utility would | 
there be in a continuance of this war? We had 
been told that though the war had cost us much, | 
we had been fully repaid by the renown which 


our arms had won; that European nations had į; 


forgotten us, but that now they were taught that 


we could defend both ourselves and our rights. ii 


But was it possible that Europe could have forgot- | 
ten all the glorious deeds of the last war and the 
war of the Revolution? Ifall the honor and glory | 
we acquired in contending with one of the great- 
est military nations on earth had passed away like i 
a dream, what could this miserable contest with | 
poor, stricken-down Mexico do to establish our | 
renown? He had never been in foreign parts; but | 
if the American name and glory were so low that 
it was necessary to engage ina 
to establish them, he never desired to go there; for | 
he should not be proud of a nation that was sunk | 
so low in the estimation of the great family of 
nations. 

But did the power and the glory of th 


` . t 
is naton 


|| Mr. SEVIER said he desired to get the final | 
| 
| 


|| ter, or postpone it unreasonably. They had mani- |, 


war with Mexico | 


depend on deeds of war? No, our glory was de- | 
rived from achievements of peace. Our enterprise, | 
our institutions, our religion, were our glory and || 
our boast; and when all the renown which could 
be derived from deeds of arms had passed away, 
the glory of this country would stand before the 
world, founded on the great principles of peace and 
justice. 

Mr. SEVIER made a brief explanation in reply 
to some remarks of the Senator from New Jersey, 
(Mr. MLLER. } 3 

When he concluded there was a ery of ‘ Ques- | 
tioe,” from several parts of the Senate. j 

Mr. MANGUM hoped the question would not 
now be pressed. He did not know that any Sena- 
tors on his side of the Chamber desired to debate | 
this subject, but time should be given them to do į 
so if they kad such a desire. 

Mr. CHALMERS suggested that the Senate | 
should go into Executive session. 


H 
t 
i 
i 
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vote at an early day, and therefore he had abstained : 
: from going into a discusaion of the causes andorigin : 

of this war; deeming it unfair to go into it himself, |: 
and then to press a vote which would deprive othre 
gentlemen of the same opportunity. He was not: 
willing to stop all debate. If gentlemen desired to | 
delay its passage, he could not prevent it. À 

Mr. MANGUM said, there was no purpose of | 
delay, of any unreasonable delay on his part; but 
this was a very important question. They had 
been engaged during the last few weeks on very 
| Important measures, which had occupied their at- 
| tention exclusively; and not knowing that this bill 
; would be precipitated upon them, they were not 
| prepared satisfactorily to determine those impor- 
| tant questions which it involved. He hoped the 
question would not be pressed. If it were neces- 
sary they could go into special session. 

Mr. SEVIER said, if it was to be debated, that 
it might shave the fate it did last year, he was not | 
willing to have it passed over; but he should not 
object to reasonable debate. He was got willing, 
though, to have it spoken to death. They had the 
appropriation bills yet behind, but he was willing 
to yield a day or two. 

Mr. MANGUM said he did not know abso- 
Iutely what the intention of other Senators might |, 
be in regard to debating the subject. He had no |. 
| such purpose, and he thought that those with 
|! whom he acted had no disposition to defer the mat- ;: 


| fested a disposition to aid the President in every | 
| possible way in the prosecution of this war, in or- | 
der to obtain a speedy and honorable peace. But į; 
they wanted some time to consider of this subject, | 
though it was notentirely new. It had been brought | 
before the Senate at the last session, but under a f 
very different aspect. i| 
The object of the President now seemed to be || 
pretty clearly intimated to be the purchase of Cali- |: 
fornia and New Mexico. Ifthis were so, he would |: 
only say, for one, that, under this aspect, it pre- | 
sented a vastly momentous question. He was 
unwilling to see Mexico dismembered. He was 
unwilling to acquire, at the edge of the sword, or | 
the point of the bayonet, a single square inch of | 
territory, though he was disposed to acquire, if 
practicable, those water facilities which would be 
of immense advantage to this country. But as to 
a foreible spoliation of the territory of California, | 
or any other, at the edge of the sword, it was dis- |: 
tasteful to him. He was altogether averse to it. 
The change of phase which this matter had as- 


sumed rendered it incomparably of more impor 
of last year; and he was 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
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| tance than the proposition n y 
| indisposed, therefore, to give a vote which might : 
! foreclose him hereafter (the views of the Adminis- 
tration not having been clearly indicated until to- |) 
day) from taking such a course as his more ma- |! 
tured judgment might dictate. g 

Mr. SEVIER moved to postpose the further | 
consideration of the subject until to-morrrw. He :: 
then briefly explained some matters m relation to |: 
this subject, from th 
Congress. 

Mr. MANGUM rejoi 

Mr. BERRIEN hoped 


e history of the last session of |; 


ned. 
the chairman of the Com- į 
mittee on Foreign Relations would acquiesce in the | 
request of the Senator from North Carolina, and | 
let this subject go over. He hoped it would not 
be pressed with the speed which was indicated. | 
Upon all the measures which had been deemed |; 
necessary by the Government to carry on this war, |} 


Hi 


- under discussion at the hour of adjournment. 


' direct their attention. 
| kasas might not fear the loss of his measure, he 
| was willing, and he believed the Senators on his 
‘side of the Chamber would be willing, to have a 
| day fixed on which the vote’should be taken, and 
i the decision of the Senate had upon it. 


country. 
: men on th 


i req 


' were taken, and resulted as follows: 


| Davis, Dayton, Evans, Greene, 


| Rusk, Simmons, Uphan, Westcott, 


| Bree 


his side of the Chamber had acquiesced: But now 
another question was presented. ‘They were calle 
ed upon to. votean extraordinary amount of money 
for the purpose of bringing: the war to a terminas 
tion, and in fulfilment of their daty, they should 
have an opportunity to ascertain and declareson 
what principles, with what views, and. for the'ac« 
complishment of what -purpose this war was pro- 
secuted. It was one thing to yield to the Execu- 
tive, and vote appropriations when. the:.country 
was in a state of war, and our army jeoparded by 
an army of superior numbers; it was another thing 
in their legislative capacity to define the object for 
which the war ‘vas to be prosecuted. In making 
this appropriation of three millions of dollars; 1t 
was their duty to ascertain the purpose to which it 
was to be applied. He could not, therefore, uni- 


| derstand how this bill could be passed without dis- 


cussion. 
next. > 

Mr. SEVIER was not willing to be behind'any 
gentleman in courtesy, but they must remember 
that this was the short session, of which but little 
more than three weeks remained, and in that time 


He moved a postponement to Thursday 


' they had many important measures to dispose of 


He also reminded Senators of the course pursued 
at the last session, when a similar measure wag 
If 
a debate was now to be gone into, the sooner it 
was begun the better, 

Mr. BERRIEN denied that there was any dis- 
position to avoid an expression of opinion by a 
vote on this question, We were not so far ad- 
vanced in the session as the Senator from Arkan- 
sas supposed, having more than four weeks of the 
session left to them. If, therefore, this could ‘be 
postponed for a few days, they would have time 
for reflection, and they had abundant employment 
for the days beyond which it might be. postponed. 
There was the Indian appropriation bill, the navy 
appropriation bill, and others to which they might 
That the Senator from Ar- 


Mr. SPELGHT moved to go into executive 
session. 

Voices: “ No, no, dispose of this first,” 

Mr. MANGUM repeated his hope that there 
would be no objection to a postponement to the day 
after to-morrow. ae 

Mr. SEVIER was still of opinion that if there 
was to be a discussion, as had’ been intimated, 
they should go into it at once. Let it be takon up 
to-morrow, and if Senators were not then prepared, 
it could go over to the next day. 

Mr. CALHOUN said Thursday was but day 
after to-morrow. By the postponement to that day 
they should gain time, as it would give Senators 
the opportunity for reflection; and they knew that 
debates which came on after due reflection were 
generally the most concise.. He hoped that during 
every session of Congress every one would have 
the opportunity at some period of the session to ež- 
press his views on the general questions before the 
So far as he had observed, the gentle- 
e other side of the Chamber had shown 
no disposition to prolong the debate unnecessarily, 
He thought there had been rather more consump- 
tion of time on his own side. He thought the 
uest now made a reasonable one. Senators 
desired to be heard without intending to consume 
time unnecessarily, and what even time a reason- 


| able discussion might take no one could tell. But 


surely three, four, five, or even six days, could 
not be considered unreasonable on a great question 
like this. He should vote for the postponement. 
Mr. SEVIER called for the yeas and nays on 
the motion to postpone to Thursday, and they 


YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Atchison, Badger, Berrien, But- 
Jer, Calhonn, Chalmers, Cilley, Thomas Clayton, Corwin, 
k flantington, Jarnagin, John- 
Morehead, Niles, Pearce, 


s f: isiana, Mangum, Miller. i 
son of Louisiana, gun, Se ne, wa Yula 


—28. 
NAYS—Messrs. 
2, Bright, Cass, 
Sevier, Speight, Sturgeon, an 
So the bill-was postponed. 
Mr. BERRIEN then gave notice of his intention 
to offer an amendment, which was read as follows, 


and ordered to be printed: 


Atherton, Bagby, Benton, 


Hen, Ashley, 
4 i Houston, 


Dix, Fairfield, Hannegan, 
å Turney—I\6. 
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y8 Provided, always, And it is hercby declared to he thetrue ii 


intent and meaning of Congress in niking this appropria- ;i 
tion, that the war with Mexico ought not to be prosecuted :: 
by this Government with- any view to the dismemberment F 
of that republic, or to the acquisition by conquest of any | 
portion of her territory; that this Government ever desir 
to maintain and preserve peaceful and friendly relations with 


On motion of Mr. HUNGERFORD, the com- | 
mittee proceeded to consider the bill making appro- 
priations for the support of the Military Academy | 
for the year ending 30th June, 1848. 

The bill having been read— ; 
Mr. JOSEPH R. INGERSOLL moved to add 


all wations; and particularly with the neighboring republic 
of Mexico, will always be ready. to enter into negotiations 
with a view to terminate the present unbappy conflict on 
terms which shall seeure the just rights and preserve invio: 
late the national honor of the United States and of Mexico 


Mr. INGERSOLL moved to amend the last 

| item of the bill, by increasing the amount from į 

Mr. BADGER then moved that the message of :: $20,000 to $28,000. | 

the President of Friday last, relating to the same Mr. I. stated that this amendment corresponded | 

subject, together with sundry other papers, should ;: with the estimate laid before the committee by the | 

also be printed; which was agreed io. “department, but the committee had reduced the | 
THE COPPER LANDS. 


= amount $8,000. i 
Mr. BREESE moved to postpone the prior or- Mr. HUNGERFORD made some remarks in |; 
derg, with a view to take wp the bill to establish a 


reply to Mr. INGERSOLL. |! 
land ofice in the State of Michigan and Territory The question on the amendment was then put, |j 
of Wisconsin; which motion having been agreed 


t 

Š igi 

‘| and the amendment disagreed to. i 

to, the bill was considered as in committee of the || No further amendment being offered to the bill, i 
whole; and, after having been explained and |, it was laid aside. 


t 
amended, was ordered to be engrossed for a third ʻi CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


| 
reading, and, by unanimous consent, was subse- : à : $ i 
quently read a third time and passed. i| The committee, on motion of Mr. McKAY, took || 
ii up the bill making appropriations for the civil and ji 

| 

i 


i 
| 
i 


i 
i 


The bill from the House of Representatives to |: diplomatic expenses of the Government for the 
regulate the carriage of passengers in merchant || year ending June 30, 1848. 
vessels, and the bill for the reduction of the costs | ° On the suggestion of Mr. McKAY, the reading 
and expenses of proceedings in admiralty against || of the bill through was dispensed with, and it was 
ships and vessels, were severally read a first and |! taken up by paragraphs. 
second time and appropriately referred. i Mr. WENTWORTH said— i 

On motion of Mr. BADGER, the Senate pro- | I will move to strike out the first section of the A 
ceeded to the consideration of executive business; | bill, in accordance with the usual custom for those j 
and, after a short time spent therein, wishing to address the committee, and proceed to |; 

Adjourned. il remind those around me that, not long ago, I intro- ;i 
© duced.a resolution declaring it ‘¢inexpedient to ; 
| levy a tax upon tea and coffee.” I did this for the |: 
| best of reagons—viz: that I deemed it my duty to |: 
‘do it. The Secretary of the Treasury had pro- 
posed such a tax, and I knew this House was 
opposed toit. Ifan extra tax was necessary, and | 
this House was opposed to the proposed one, the |! 
sooner the Secretary could be informed of the fact, 


l 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuxsvay, February 2, 1847. 
The Journal of yesterday having been read— 


On motion of Mr. GEORGE S. HOUSTON, it į! 
was so corrected as to state the fact that on the [i 
motion to postpone the consideration of the special || 


w 


| 


order, (i. e. the three million hbill,) he had voted in 
the affirmative. 
Mr. REUBEN CHAPMAN moved further to 


amend the Journal by stating, that on the adoption | 


of the resolution submitted by him yesterday, and 
calling for certain information, he had called for the 
yeas and nays, which the House refused to order. 


The SPEAICER said, that under the practice of | 
the House, entries of that description could not be 


made 
The Journal was then approved. 


The SPEAKER announced the unfinished busi- 


ness to be the motion of Mr. MeDowgLL, of Ohio, |; 


pending at the adjournment last evening, to sus- 


resolution authorizing and directing the Comnnitice 
on the Library to contract with Mr. Powell fora 
picture for the vacant panel in the Rotundo. 

Mr. McCLELLAND, (on leave given,) from 
the Committce on Commerce, to which had been 
referred the bill making appropriations for the im- 
provement of certain harbors and rivers, reported 
an amendatory bill. Read and committed 

Mr. THOMAS B. KING, (by leave,) from the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, reported a bill to grant 
certain privileges to the yachts belonging to the 


members of the New York Yacht Club; and moved i! 


that the bill be now put upon its passage; but 

On motion of Mr. HOPKINS, it was committed 

a the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Jnion, 


Mr. SEDDON (by leave) presented the memo- 


rial of coal-owners and iron-masters of Virginia, ; 
asking that the duty on foreign coal and iron under į 


the present tariff may be increased to the same rate 
levied on those articles by the tariff of 1842. Re- 
ferred to the Committee of Ways and Means, 

‘The question was then put on suspending the 
rules to enable Mr. Josuen J. McDower x to offer 
his Joint resolution, and decided in the negative. 

. MILITARY ACADEMY. 

_ On motion of Mr, McKAY, the House resolved 
itself into Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Unien, (Mr. Hamur in the chair.) 


!| the more time would he have to devise another 
ii plan for raising the necessary revenue. To save 
i the time, trouble, and expense of a protracted dis- 
| cussion in this House, I moved the previous ques- 
i tion. And I should never have troubled the House 
+ again with the matter, but for the frequent remarks 
i| made here and elsewhere respecting the necessity 
‘of this tax, and the motives of those opposing it. 


| this body, for the ear of my constituents. 
l have ever knownanything of me politically, know 
|: that I have always been for keeping tea and coffee 
| free of duty, and for making salt and sugar so, as 
li soon as it was practicable. With these sentiments, 


| though I should change myself, E should be guilty 


to carry out fully their views. In offering that 
i! resolution, then, I expressed my own views, as 
il well as the views of my constituents, and, as it 


|; proved, the views ofa large majority of this House, | 
`: very large. 


‘and also of the Democrats of this House. 


These remarks are not submitted, as most are in ! 
cf 


All who |: 
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of the grossest political treachery, if I should fail | 
i k=] ¢ 


i 


© I supposed, until recently, that the whole Dem- : 


ii ocratic party was opposed to this tax. Butin these 
‘times of hankering after place and power, honor 


Sup. In canvassing my district in 1844, I asserted 
| that Mr. Clay favored a tax on tea and coffee, and 
i that Mr. Polk opposed it. In substantiating my 
i! position, I used to read from a speech of President 
Polk’s, which I am sorry that I have not now with 
me. But, in its absence, I will go back into Ten- 
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i nessee politics, and gather up a couple of crumbs j 
which will be of service in this matter, as I find l 
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them extracted into a number of the Congressional 
Globe, 

On the 17th of October, 1841, as the groundwork 
for the next Gubernatorial election, a prominent 
Democratic member of the Tennessee Senate, now 
holding office under this Administration, introduced 
the following resolution: 

« Resolved, That this General Assembly views, with de- 
cided dis pprohation, the act of Congress, passed at the late 
extra session, commonly called the tax bill, imposing an in- 
creased and heavy tax on numerons common necessaries of 
life; ineluding tea, coffee, salt, sugar, and other articles, as 
it passed the House of Representatives, and in which re- 
spect it was but slightly modified in the Senate ; that modi- 
fication extending to tea and coffee alone, and being carried 


i against the vote of Henry Clay, of Kentucky, who adhered, 


by his vote, in that respect, to the bill as it passed the House ; 
and which act contains an unjust discrimination in the duty 
on iron in favor of certain corpurations.?? 

Such was the Democratic doctrine in Tennessee, 
at least, in 1841. But I have a better crumb yet. 
A speech of Governor James K. Polk, reported in 
the Nashville Union of November 1, 1841, charges 
that— ` 

« A dominant majority in the popular branch of Congress, 


| by asolemn vote, imposed atax of twenty per cent. on tea 


and coffee also; and in that torm the bill passed the House. In 
the Senate those two articles were stricken out by the votes 


|| of Democratic Senators, and a smal portion of Federal 
i Senators; Mr. Clay, of Kentucky, and other Federal Sena- 


tors, recording their votes to retain the tax upon them, and 
against making then free articles.?? 


What will those who call me ‘little better than 


| a Whie’”’ for entertaining similar views to these, 
‘now say to such an expression, and true as the 
|! gospel, from our own Democratic President? These 


were the views of the President when elected. 
They were mine then, and I believe they now are 
of ab immense majority of the Democratic party. 

Now, I will carry this examination still further, 
and get at, if possible, the exact sentiments of those 
of the Cabinet who have, of late years, been in 
Congress. 

On the 31st of July, 1841, the Whig House of 
Representative, by a vote of one hundred and six- 
teen to one hundred and one, passed ‘An act re- 
lating to duties and drawbacks.’ ‘This was sent 
to the Senate, where the Hon. Levi Woodbury, a 
Democrat from New Hampshire, moved to amend 
it by inserting “tea and coffee’? among the free 
articles. The vote stood thirty-nine to ten. Theten 
were Whigs, and Mr, Clay was among them. Of 
the majority, were two members of the present 
Cabinet, Messrs. Buchanan and Walker, and the 
two Democratic Senators from Illinois. When the 
question of concurrence in the Senate’s amendment 
came up in the House, the vote stood one hundred 
and seventy-eight to eleven, The eleven was 
composed of John Quincy Adams, seven other 
Whigs, and three South Carolina Demoaats. Of 
this majority were the present Postmaster General, 
and the whole Illinois delegation. 

At this very time, when'Mr. Woodbury, since 
made a judge by President Polk, made this move- 


į; ment to keep tea and coffee free, and was sustained 


ii I have never appealed to the people in vain for i; 


pend the rules to enable him to introduce a joint :; support; and after that generous support, even |. 


by four members of the present Cabinet, the affairs 
of our nation were in as critical a condition as they 
are now. The excitement about the arrest of Me- 
Leod was at its height. Our army was facing that 
of John Bull upon our eastern frontier, The Ash- 
burton treaty had not been concluded. The Oregon 
difficulty was entirely open, The Mexican indem- 
nities were unsatisfied, and our indebtedness was 
But, very properly, though Henry 
Clay wished it, no tax could be levied upon tea 
and coffee then. 

Again: at the second session of the Whig Con- 
gress in 1842, the Committee of the Whole amend- 
ed the bill “ to provide revenue from imports,” by 
suiking out a provision imposing a tax upon tea 
and coffee for three years “ and no longer.” This 
amendment was concurred in by a vote of one hun- 
dred and eighteen to seventy, July 16. 

In the majority are recorded the names of two 


‘members of President Polk’s Cabinet, Messrs. 


Clifford and Johnson, and all the Illinois delega- 


! tion present. 


At that time it was not Democratic to tax tea 
and coffee for three-years and no longer. At that 
time, the embarrassments of the country were very 
great. McLeod, to be sure, had been liberated; 
but all the other difficulties just mentioned existed, 
and the liabilities of the country had run up to 
$24,800,000; and our liabilities at the commence- 
ment of the present Congress, were but $24,400,- 
000. I submit the following comparative state- 
ments 


1847. 
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Statement of the debt of the United States, on the Ist of July, 
1842, and lst January, 1847. 


ist of January. 
1847. O? 


a lst of July, 
Debt. we”? 


Old funded and unfunded 
debts....... 


secasses | QSE7,985 53 
‘Treasury notes of 1812 to 


$134,008 72 | 


IBIS ee ees ea 4,317 44 4,327 44 
Certificates of Mississippi i 

BOCK Scie sete Sina oe 4320 09 4,320 09 | 
Debts of the corporate ci- 5 > 

ties of the District of | 

Columbia, assumed by j 

the United States...... 1,080,000 CO: 
Loan of 1841, 6 per cent... 3,000 09 | 


Loan of 1842, 6 per cent... 
Loan of 1843, 5 per cent... 
Loan of 1846, 6 per cent... 
Treasury netes.......00. 
Five per cent., fourth an 
fifth instatments of the 
Mexican indemnity..... 


8,343,883 03 
6,604,931 35 
4,193,600 00 | 
3,784,080 97 


320,000 00 


pas ee t 


$18,800,442 00 


We got along without taxing tea and coffee then, | 
and I see no reason why we cannot do it now. i 

Again, on the 25th of August, 1842, Senator 
Rives, a Whig from Virginia, introduced a propo- 
sition to tax tea and coffee. Mr. Secretary Walker | 
proposed, as a substitute, “a property tax for rev- | 
enue ef ane per cent. ad valorem on all gold and 
silverware above one hundred dollars;’? and Mr. 
Buchanan, and ten other prominent Democrats, 
voted for it, but no Whig. Why not try some- 
thing of this kind now? It certainly would be 
popular, We can but try it; and if it fails, we can 
resort to something else. 

On the same day, Senator Allen, a Democrat 
from Ohio, moved to strike tea and coffee ‘from 
Mr. Rives’s proposition. Secretaries Walker and 
Buchanan, with eleven other Democrats, voted for 
the motion. When the final vote upon Mr. Rives’s 
proposition was taken, Senator Buchanan voted 
against it, and it was lost. Mr. Walker was ab- 
sent: had he been present, he would, of course, 
have voted with Mr. Buchanan. 

No person can deny that the Democrats came 
into power with professions against a tea and coffee | 
tax; and it is equally undeniable that to the Demo- 
cratic party is entitled the credit of keeping those | 
articles free ever since the year 1832. Sir, this |; 
good old Democratic policy of keeping the foreign | 
necessaries of life down as low as you can, has | 
gained our party a great many votes; and both 
policy and justice require that we should not turn 
our backs upon it. Had Mr. Clay been for free 
tea and free coffee and Mr. Polk against it, who 
doubts but the election of 1844 would have differ- 
ently resulted ? 

Instead of finding fault with me, an humbleraem- į 
ber of the Democratic party, the advocates of this 
tea and coffee tax should lecture the President and 
Secretary Walker themselves. They advocated 
the doctrine before I did, and abler than I ever can. 
They are the ones, if any, who are liable, in the į 
language of the gentleman from Indiana, to this | 
charge of getting up shadows to frighten them- | 
selves. Let him go to the schoolmaster, and not 
to the boys, with his homilies. 

After the foregoing expressions, I might, per- | 
haps, forbear making an announcement of my sur- į 
prise that Secretary Walker shouid ever propose a | 
tax on tea and coffee. Sir, I was surprised when 
I found that, after all my professions for 54° 40'— 
after all my praises of the President’s Inaugural— 
I wasa forty-nine man—that I had got to be a forty 
nine man, or be read out of the party. Iwas also 
much surprised to find that all the harbors which 
General Jackson had begun upon the upper lakes | 
had got to be unconstitutional; and that the works 
upon them were to be stopped; and that no more 
snags could be pulled out of the Mississippi river. 
All this was surprising enough. But my surprise 
was beyond all bounds when I plainly saw that 
efforts would be made, under the penalty of being 
called “little better than a Whig,” to bring all 


i 
i 
| 
t 


the Democratic party into the support of this tax. | 


Mr. Chairman, can you tell me what comes next? į 
Hereafter when our file leaders are to make a sud- | 
den tack, I wish they would let us all know it in | 
season, $o that we can be on the ground in time. 

In relation to our harbors and rivers, the Admin- 
istration, since the last session of Congress ad- 
journed, have sold out all our machinery, all our | 
chains, all our materials for improving harbors. 
Our oak timber, our stone, &c., &c., are all gone; 
sold out at one-fifth what they cost, and the money 
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| 


; on this subject, if that of old General Jacksonis to |! 


i 


i is in his seat? Yes; l see he is. 


| 


has been paid into the treasury. of the United | 


States. I want to know what doctrine I shall ad- 
vocate before my people as the Democratic doctrine || 


be abandoned? “ Shall F tell them they must build 
their own harbors? Who here will tell his con- 
stituents they must pull the snags out of the Mis- 
sissippi themselves? Why, tax what you raise— 
tax the commerce of the country—tax your corn, 
wheat, flour—tax everything you produce—do this 
to make your own harbors; and then tax tea and 
coffee besides? Why, what isthere, Mr. Chairman, 
that we must not tax soon, if we go on at this rate? 
We must tax everything that comes in, to carry 
on the Government; and everything that goes out, 
to improve our rivers and harbors. That is the 


i under the tariff of 1842, And J believe that-my 
own Congressional district would pay. a greater 
tax upon tea and coffee than any slave State in the 
Union. 1 hohestly, sincerely believe its. and I 
: never will consent that any such odious discrimi- 
‘nation shall be made; never. And God knows. 


Democratic doctrine, I am told. Sir, I never shall 
vote for a tax on tea and coffee, until our country 
is placed in a worse crisis than it now is, or I be- 
lieve it ever will be. 
the Committee of Ways and Means [Mr. McKay] 
I would like to 
know how that gendeman came to move to strike 
out of the tariff bill reported by him at the last 
session this proposition to tax tea and coffee? I 
find that section four of the bill, as reported, pro- 
vides: 

“Src. d. And be it further enacted, Thatifit shall happen, 


in any future fiscal year, that the revenue shall not he sutli- į 
cient to defray the expenditures required for that year, a 
duty of ten per centum ad vatorem shail be levied, collected, 
and paid on tea and coffee, to take effect after the first quar- 
ter of the ensuing year; and it shall be the duty of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to report such deficiency to the Presi- 
dent, who shall forthwith announce the same by proclama- 
tion, and direct that the aforesaid duty be collected as above 


provided.” 

Here is the fourth scction of the tariff bill as 
reported to this House at the last session. Our 
country then was in a war: we did not know how 
it would terminate. It was long after the Mexican 
war was commenced and was in prosecution; and 
yet the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means came forward in this House, and had 
stricken out of that bill this tax on tea and coffee. 


I wonder if the chairman of i: 


-my State is not iù a situation to be taxed, justnow, 
any higher by the General Government. -I am, 
however, a taxation-man; one of those who for the 
last five years have held and urged: that Llinois 
should immediatély commence to pay every dollar 
of interest she owes. I believe and hold to it now; 
and | have risked all the popularity which forthe 
last five years I have enjoyed, either as a speaker or 
editor of the publie press, upon it. Let our people 
meet manfully every dollar of interest they owe. 
And while I advocate this proposition, I cannot 
consent that this Government shall tax my poor 
people for their tea and coffee. I cannot consent 
| to any such unjust discrimination upon free labor 
i as compared with slave labor, 

Now, sir, I want to ask the Clerk to read the 
| following from Mr. Walker’s report. When the 
i gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Payne] spoke. the 
| other day upon the report of the Secretary of. the 
i Treasury, he gave his own version of it. I step- 
ped forward and asked that gentleman to allow 
twelve lines from that report to be read, and he 
| refused it; and it is not the only time that the gag 
i has been applied to members from the free States 
j at the present session. Since I have been a mem- 
i ber on this floor, E never knew a gentleman here 
| to rise in his place and ask leave to introduce a bill 
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| founded upon events that have occurred since the | 


i free. 


‘not take the responsibility to recommend? Sir 
| every one knows the scene that took place on this į 


What was it done for? Was it done to catch the || and that it be read twice, that that favor was de- 
men who are in favor of free tea and free coffee? || Med, until the honorable gentleman from New 
Was it done to pass the bill—and then try the !' York [Mr. Kixe] rose and asked his bill to be 
same game, which was played upon us after we had {i read and referred. And now: no man known to 
let Texas in, by selling out half of Oregon? Was |! be in favor of the gentleman’s proposition can get 
it to give us to understand, Your tea and coffee || any chance to have it introduced and printed; as 


shall be free; and after your tariff bill is secured, |: WAS proved yesterday by the attempt of the gen- 
then to turn round upon us and tax tea and coffee? ii deman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Winmor] to in- 
I do not know how the gentleman explainsit. But || troduce his amendment, and have it printed: which 
if he did it honestly and sincerely, how can he j| courtesy was refused him. And the gentleman 
complain of me’ for doing, this session, what he |: from Alabama pursued the same course: towards 
himself did last session? Iam a young man; I i me when the report of the Secretniy of the Treas- 
cannot see, perhaps, quite as far as many who have || Uy was, being quoted by him, and I asked to have 
more age and more experience; and if T keep with- |! twelve lines read from the same document, which 
in one year of my leaders, I think I do very well f he refused. byawhoni 
in these times of political changes. If the chair- | Mr. W. then sent up to the Clerk, by whom it 
man of the Committee of Ways and Means was |; Was read, the following extract of the report of the 
for free tea and free coffee at the last session, when |: Secretary of the Treasury, at the commencement 
there was a war, he must excuse us for being for |; of the present session: 


i i ciy 7 > angine, |; “This duty, however, would be rendered nugatory, in 
it now, until he gives us a reason for changing, | part, for several years, unless it were imposed during a very 
early period of the session, and to go into effect ata time 
not later, if possible, than the Ist of January next. Between 
| that date and some time early in the spring Jarge importa- 
tions of tea, and, to some extent, of coffee, are brought into 
i the country, and ought to be subjected to the duty, in order 
that revenue should be raised from such imports. If this is 


last session, when he himself moved to make it 
When the chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means struck it out, I stood up for it, | 
as I stand now. I told my people that tea and | 
coffee were free under this bill; that we had re- || not done, and the duty is to go into operation at a much later 
duced the duty on sugar and salt, and kept tea and |) period, the tax will operate asan enhanced price to the con- 
coffee free; that the poor man was better provided l| sumer, without producing a correspondent revenue, ’”? 

-in this bi z r i of 1842. || Now, the Secretary of the Treasury sends in a 
for in this bill than he was under the tart fi ; y l} i 5 
But, lo! scarcely had my voice died away on the || document here for our guidance in relation to the 
l; finances. From the extract which I have read, it 


ears of my constituents, before, under my own | 1 i 
frank, I am compelled to send them this report of || would appear that Mr. Walker does not want this 
tax, unless laid by the first of January. On the 


the Secretary of the Treasury recommending a tax į; s the 
upon tea and coffee! The President does not di- | second of January, the day after, when he said it 
: would be useless, I then rose and introduced my 


i 
rectly recommend this tax; yet southern men say ji } ; à 2 
he isin favor of it. Shall an humble Representative || resolution, that it was inexpedient to tax tea and cof- 


on this floor be censured for not advocating what |; fee. Sir, | must have better leaders, or I can’t fol- 

the highest officer in the General Government dare || lowthem. I have never bolted a regular Democratic 

Sir, i nomination, from President down to constable. I 

always do the best I can to keep up; but Iam off 
` the track somewhere now. . 

Now, I find Mr. Walker says, “ after making 

: full allowance for this decreased consumption,” 

Out of whom is this ‘*decreased consump- 


floor in relation to salt: rather than lose the tariff | 
bill, our Democratic friends gave way; but if we | 
are to tax tea and coffee, may wepo oN ae i n 
increase the duty upon salt? e never dreamed, | &c. ; 9 
Vhen we allowed Yalt to be taxed, that before the || tion” to come? Out of the blacks of the South? No: 
ear was gone, it would be attempted—and that |. out of the free laborers of the North. Now, here 
By our Democratic friends, too—to tax tea and || a measure is introduced to deprive a portion of my 
coffee. And when the chairman of the Committee constituents of their tea and coffee; for Mr. Walker 
of Ways and Means rose in his place, and of his himself acknowledges that there would bea “ de- 
own. accord moved to strike out this tea and coffee || creased consumption of these articles if the duty 
I don’t want any “ de- 


j! 
| 
tax from the bill, I supposed then it was a mutual il is laid as he proposes. 
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our Congressional district who has not patriotism 
enough to paya tea and coffee tax for the support 
of the Government ina war? I do believe all our 
people have patriotism enough, and are willing to 
pay any amount of tax in support of a war, and 
so they have been found, and ever will be. But 
while the poor man pays in his own blood, do you 
think it right that he should pay more m money 
than John Jacob Astor? That is the question; and 
if any individual here calculates to be a candi- 


creased consumption”’ of tea and coffee among the 
people of my district. There are very few able to 
spare it. [tis better that the rich should go with- 
out their wines and brandics, or, what is more 
probable, it is better that they should pay a higher 
price for them, than that this state of things should 
exist. 

Between the first of January, (Mr. Walker says,) 
and early in the spring, “the tax would operateasan 
enhanced price to the consumer, without producing 
a correspondent revenue.’’ But this is no reason 
with tea speculators, who feel as much interest in 
a tax on tea and coffee as the manufacturers of the 
Fast did last summer in the defeat of the new tariff 
bill. f am told there are a large number of tea- 
dealers in this city urging, strenuously urging, that 
we should tax tea and coffee! Why? They have 
got their stores full of the articles, as they have 
come in free of duty; and the moment you levy | 
this tax upon them, you give the whole amount of 
the tax as a profit to them, to be paid by the labor- 
ing man. Sir, I was opposed to the Whig manu- 
factarers making money in that way; and I am 
also opposed to the importers of tea and coffee thus į 
plundering the people. I will submit to nothing of 
the kind. 

Sir, what is the present condition of this coun- | 
try? Is our credit reduced? Can our loan not be | 
negotiated at par? And if it cannot, is there no į 
other way to restore the credit of this nation, than | 
by resorting to a duty upon old maids and old | 
women? Are the wealth, the energies, the bone | 
and sinew and muscle of the country, all gone? | 
Ave we reduced to as low a state as Mexico, who 
keeps up her finances from the rings, pins, and 
other jewelry and plate, which Santa Ana begs as 
a war pittance from the ladies of that country? Are | 
we reduced to that pass, that we are to go to the |! 
houses of the widows and orphans, and say, Can’t 
you, from the earnings of your needles and hands, 
throw in a few cents to aid, by a tax on tea and ji 
coffee, to carry on the Government? Why, Mr. : 
Chairman, if it has come to this, how thankful I 
am we have settled the Oregon question! My con- 
science! what a time, if we had had a fight with 
Great Britain! If we cannot live under this, with- 
out being driven to these straits, what would we 
have done if we had got into a fight with John |} 
Bull? Although I did complain that this treaty on |! Wilmot proviso, when brought to the test, to be 
49° was entered into, and that what the President : jn favor of taxing tea and coffee. I wish to keep 
and his Secretary of State had declared, and what i: these things together, to compare them. The poor 
we believed, to be our “clear and unquestionable”? : i 
right, was compromitted away; still, if we are to |) because no freeman can ever afford to work at so 
be brought down to the last article of taxation—tea i low wages asa slave. 
and coffee, L will never more complain of that treaty į 
being made; although it did look like taking a little ; 
advantage of us in getting the whole of Texas in | 
first! They struck out the tea and coffee tax from | 
the tariff bill—they got that through; they are go- ij 
ing to try to put it on now: another measure just || 
like the Texas and Oregon concern! a part and |: 


porting this tax, let his opponent take the other 


willing to sustain any principle of taxation which 
throws the burden from the rich and places it upon 


I have eight dollarsa day here, and I have men in 


venture to say, would not be so high as theirs 
Gentlemen should remember that the consumer 
not only has to pay this tax, but he also 


House, who are electioneering to have us tax tea 


party! 


|; be taken off. i 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I contend that this tax on 
tea and coffee would be a sectional tax—entirely 
| $0. 


and only nine were from the free States. Four of 
them voted for Mr. Burt’s Oregon amendment; 
seven’ voted against the improvement of the 
| northern harbors. 


i 
| 
4 


favor of a tea and coffee tax; eight only voted 
against it; and all, I believe, from regions where 
free labor is predominant: and one of these is 
known to this House as a gentleman sympathizing 


S ii full extent, if not more than any other member 
parcel of the same system of legerdemain! a game |} here. Sir, I sent his speech home to my consti 
of plunder of the North ! ` ‘| uents, and they were particularly pleased with i 

Now, I suppose there is no necessity for my |: If you ask who it is, I call your mind toa little 
going on to say anything about the justice of this |! scene which took place on this floor at the last ses- 
tea and coffee tax, or the prinsiple of it; bat I will; sion of Congress. 
support no measure of taxation that grinds the ii Point undertook to throw some aspersions upon 
poor laborer on the canal, the mechanic, the farmer 
of my district, and brings him up to pay the same 
or a greater degree of taxation than the rich man 
pays. Whilst the poor are called upon to pour 
out, and are pouring out freely, their blood in de- 
fence of their country, I demand that the rich 
should pay out of their purses. The poor are not 
to fight the battles and pay the taxes too. John 


the rights of the poor man, the laborer, and the 
; mechanic? Who was it that made every republi- 
can bosom beat with joy, when he showed the com- 
plete triumph of the self-made man over the pro- 


T as I expected to find him, against taxing tea and 
Jacob Astor would pay perhaps fifty cents tea tax; | coffee. I might go on still farther; but gentlemen 
and I suppose I have constituents who ave not è: micht sy I was guilty of flattery. 
worth a single dollar, who out of the earnings of © you y 
their hands would pay more than John Jacob As- 
tor! It don’t look like—it ain’t democratic. I 
profess to be democratic in principle and in heart; 
and I will not vote to tax the poor as much as the i 
rich. I go for equalizing the taxes for the support | 
of the Government us near as may be upon the 
people in proportion to their ability to pay. That 
is the real democracy—the old-fashioned democ- #: 
racy. Igo the whole hog, or none, upon all oc- | 
casions, in carrying out the principles of the de- |; 
mocratic creed, I care not who bids me to the | 
contrary. Free tea and free coffee—yes, and free |) 
territory; that’s written on my banner. Now, || 
gentlemen may refer to their constituents, and || 
t 
i 


“bers of this House, from Virginia, who went 
‘against this tax. They live in the mountain re- 
gions, where competence is wealth, and almost 
every man has to perform his own labor. 

Sir, we have a southern President, a southern 


man of the Committee of Ways and Means; and 


/ “© Union,” and day after day you find a lecture, a 


very much of an old song, entitled * the Washing 
Day,” which rons thus: 


“Its thump, thump—scold, scold—~ 
Fret, fret away ; 


pretend to a great deal of indignation, and ask, '! 


Why, do you pretend that we have a man in! 


date for reélection, and goes before his people with | 
that kind of demagoguism for the purpose of sup- 


view of the subject, and ask the people if they are : 
the poor. This very issue brought our forefathers |! 
to the field, and their sons are unworthy the rich į 
legacy they left them if they do not resist 1t. Sir, 


my district who do not earn eight dollars a month, |i 


|| and yet my portion of this tea and coffee tax, I | 


has to! 
pay an immense amount of merchants’ profits | 
thereon, from the time it comes from the custom- | 
house to the time it reaches the last retail store in |} 
the distant parts of the country. And all these indi- i 
viduals around the galleries and lobbies of this | 


and coffee, calculate to make their hundreds of | 
thousands by it off the poor people! And they are | 
going to read me out of the Demoeratic party for | 
adhering to the old and uniform principle of our į 
“Sir, bring on the guillotine, and this Hitte +) 
i! District of Columbia could not contain the heads i! 
of the millions of free white laborers which would ; 


I find there are but forty-eight votes recorded |: 
y-etg ‘ 
in favor of it, on the resolution which I offered; , 


I believe you will find all who ave against the : 


‘white man’s friend will always oppose slavery, : 


Now, every man from the | 
slave States, with a very few exceptions, voted in |; 


with the laboring and mechanical interest to the į 


When a graduate of West |: 


the laboring men, who was it that stood up so ably ; 
and breasted the storm of aristocracy, and defended | 


tégé of the Gencral Government? I find that man, | 


T will eall : 
your attention, however, to two prominent mem- i 


Secretary of the Treasury, and a southern chair- : 
i we have a southern ‘‘ Organ.’? Not one of these | 
| great interests is represented by an individual | 
| from the free States—not one. Why, take up the | 


long homily upon this subject, which reminds me | 


! Not a bit of comfort yet 
Upon a washing day.” [Laughter.] 

Just so about this tax on tea and coffee. It ig 
“ scold,” * scold,” all the time. And how many 
votes do they suppose they have changed? Why, 
‘what a scene did we exhibit the other day? A 
| gentleman from Maryland, a slave State, moved 
i an amendment to the loan bill, to tax tea and cof- 
fee. He walks down in good faith with several 
other gentlemen in favor of that interest, and goes 
i! through the tellers. Some of the more prudent 
i! managers of this tax party say, ‘It won’t do; 
i| don’t go through the tellers, and enable the Whigs, 
'| with your aid, to get a majority, so as to carry this 
amendment into the House, and there get a vote 
by yeas and nays, and thus again expose the weak- 
ness of the Administration on this measure.” 
They hindered as many of the friends of the meas- 
ure as they could; and I saw three men, after they 
had gone through, go and change their votes to the 
; other side. The whole Whig party then went 
‘| through the tellers, in order to bring us to the yeas 
and nays in the House; and it was as much as we 
| all could do to save the Democratic tax party again 
i from defeat in this House. We licked them by 
four votes; it was one of the best things we have 
i| managed this session. [A laugh.] I take no 
pleasure in exposing the extreme weakness of my 
brethren opposed to me in this matter. Now, to 
show the tactics, or the tick-tacs, of our “Organ,” 
let us see what it said about it. After the whole 
Whig party had gone through the tellers, in order 
to get us recorded on the yeas and nays, outcomes 
“ Father Ritchie,” and says: 


“The country will, we doubt not, be glad to learn that in 
the votes on the loan bill, the majority by which the war tax 
on tea and coffee was Jost was only four votes. This gives 
good ground to hop: that the measure may yet prevail.” 


Thus the Whigs aimed a blow at the Adminis- 
‘tration, and are applauded by the ‘* Organ;’? and 
| that blow is sent forth to the world as public sen- 
timent in this House. A man of Mr. Ritchie’s 
‘respectability in this country ought not to send 
i! forth such a document. Why not? Because the 

importers of the city of New York, foreseeing this 
tax, or thinking, from the advice of the Union, 
they foresce it, raise the price of their tea. Every 
wholesale and every retail dealer, and every country 
merchant, will raise the price of his tea and cof- 
fee, and say a heavy duty is laid upon it, or it will 
be, for, from the Union, [a laugh,] which I take, E 
i see it was lost by only four votes, and it will be 
; probably carried before my next paper reaches 
me, 

Speaking of These Whigs, I do not wish to 
i abuse them, as I want them for a very good use 
' when this “ three million bill”? comes up. I want 

to make use of their aid to draw our northern 
! Democrats [a laugh] up to the yeas and nays on 
the Wilmot proviso. I hope their motto on that 
day will be, “ No dodging;”’ 1 hope they will give 
us the South and North; I hope, too, that the 
southern chivalry, despising anything like this art- 
: fal system of dodging, will also come up and carry 
| the yeas and nays, and drive our northern Demo- 
erats to the record on the Wilmot proviso. Let 
us see who are the northern men wishing slaves 
imported into a country now free. 
i Mr. JONES, of Georgia, here interposed, and 
‘inquired if the gentleman himself voted on the 
|; yeas and nays on the tariff bill of 1846. 
| Mr. WENTWORTH, (in reply.) Most mén 
‘in this House know that I was called away from 
this House by the sickness of a child, (all Í had,) 
; which resulted in his death; and there is no gen- 
‘ tleman, I presume, but will consider this a sut- 
cient apology for my absence. But I was here 
| on the final passage of the tariff bill, and my vote 
i: will speak for itself. I was assailed for that vote by 
the Whigs in my district; I went before my con- 
stituents; I was reélected by double my previous 
‘i majority. My course was fully sustained, and I 
i| should take the same again. I doubt whether there 
is a single member of this House that is recorded 
i So often on the yeas and naysas Iam. On that 
| point I challenge an examination of the journal. I, 

sir, never dodge. 
| Now, I have taken up several New England pa- 


(| pers, and they say, the reason why WENTWORTH 

i introduced that tea and coffee resolution was be- 
cause he was mad about the President’s veto of the 

|! harbor and river bill of the last session. I wonder 

i; if the New Hampshire Democrats are mad on that 

5 point! ider if the Maine D: t h 

> point! I wonder if the Maine Democrats, or the 


i 
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gentleman from Vermont, of the Democratic party, 
are influenced by these reasons to go against this 
taxon teaand coffee! Every one krrows that so far 
asI am concerned, and so faras most of us are 
concerned, before our constituents, our views are 
more distincly known upon this subject of free tea 
and free coffee than upon the improvement of kar- 

‘bors and rivers. Why, there never was a Whig 
in my district that ever pretended to charge me 
with being in favor of a tax on tea and coffee. 
They have charged me frequently with not doing 
enough for the improvement of harbors.and rivers, 
but they have never charged, or dreamed of char- 
ging, me with favoring a tax on tea and coffee; and 
yet, because I will not turn round at a whistle, 
and abandon the sentiments of my whole life, and 
go for a tax on tea and coffee, they say I am mad 
because the President vetoed the river and harbor. 
bill! If there ever was a false charge in the world 
that is one. 

And not only so, but when they make the charge, 
they know they tell_a falsehood, and know that 
Mr. Polk came im as President of the United States | 
in favor of free tea and coffee; and yet they say 
we of the North and Northwest are mad, because 
the President vetoed our river and harbor bill, and 
vote against taxing tea and coffee on that ground. | 
Was our chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means mad about the veto, when he moved 
to strike it from the tariff bill? Ifone Democrat 
in this country is more conspicuous than another 
in favor of free tea and free coffee, that man is 
Levi Woodbury, of New Hampshire. Was he | 
mad, because the President vetoed the river and 
harbor bill? Was he mad years before the propo- 
sition came up? And yet these men are holding 
up the friendship to the improvement of harbors 
as areason for voting against this tax on tea and 
coffee. By the way, General Jackson was always 
for our lake harbors, and for free tea and coffee | 
besides. Why, it isthe veriest humbug and false- 
hood in the world. Sir, I don’t, like some men, | 
because they can’t carry their points on one thing, 
get mad at my party. Because I can’t carry one 
article in my creed, and I see it gone, I cling the |! 
stronger to the other articles, lest they also, may || 
be taken away. Sir, if we lost a portion of Ore- 

on—yes, sir, lost a portion of Oregon, and now | 
have taken from us also the privilege of harbors | 
and rivers, I will never abandon this free tea and 
free coffee until that is taken away also by the 
game surreptitious course; and when thatis taken 
away, even then I will not join the Whigs, but I 
will still cling to what there is left of the democrat- 
ic principles, Gentlemen call this a war tax. Pray, 
how long iy the war to last? Hlave they read the 
Seeretary’s report of February Ist? He there 
says: 

ú Should either of these alternatives be adopted, it is re- 
spectfully suggested, that the credit of the Government 
would best be maintained by pledging the new and additional 
duties to the payment of the principal and interest of any 
loans alréady authorized by Congress during the present sex- | 
lon, and to terminate when these loans shail be paid in 
il, i 

Yes, sir, “to terminate when these loans shall be | 
paidin full.”’ Now, our last loan is to run twenty 
years, and this tax is to run that length of time, | 
and no longer, unless a longer loan is raised. Do | 
gentlemen ‘see anything green” in us that they | 
attempt this game? Why, it is intended as a per- | 
manent tax, and it is of no use to deny it. This | 
tax, as I have shown, was reported in the original 
bill, and was only struck out to be revived again || 
when the bill should be passed. To have pressed | 
it then would have lost us the bill. i 

Now, sir, in reference to reading out of the party. | 
Ihave heard several gentlemen insinuate that my | 
democracy had got to be rather doubtful; and I | 
have seen several democratic papers that have in- j| 

{f 
i 
{ 
| 
I 


sinuted that I had gone nearly over to the Whigs. |} 
Now, I say, let him that is without spot or blemish 
cast the first stone! Now, I want those who were 
for 49°, when the President was for 54° 40', to 
read me out of the party if they can. Then I; 
want those who were for 54° 40’, when the Presi- | 
dent was for 490, [a laugh] to read me out of the | 
party; and then I want the whole Democracy of | 
Pennsylvania, who voted against the new tariff, | 
[renewed laughter] to say a word about my being || 
read out of the party. Let them look at home. | 
i 
| 
Í 
i 


Let those of the Democracy who went against the 
President. on the French spoliation bill appeal to 
my votes to show that Iam not in the Democratic : 
party; and those who went against the Adminis- 


| when we believe them wrong, we can resign, and 


! President himself; for it is this House, or the pe 


| be the law. 


| vetoes his nominations and bills too; and we also 


| when striving so hard to keep straight, why may j: 


‘| what sound Democratic principle is, and that is 


| the road, if the President goes back T cannot go 


tration on the famous Wilmot proviso read me out 
of the party, and those who voted against the lieu- 
tenant general, [a langh;] and then those who voted 
for volunteers when the Administration was in ; 
favor of regulars; and then those who went. against 
the land-graduation bill, and against the veto of | 
the harbor and river bill, read me out of the party. 
And if there isa single individual Democrat in this 
House without spot or blemish, if there is such an 
anomaly, in these days of legislative independence, 
let him stand up in his place and say, You go out: 
and I don’t know but I would promise to go. But | 
he is the only man that could undertake to censure 
me; and he is the one who may. I know my 
friend from Indiana here [Mr. Wicx] would not 
attempt it, although he acknowledged the other 
day that he was trying as hard as he could to fol- | 
low in the footsteps of the Administration. 

Mr. WICK, interposing, said his expressions 
the other day had been misinterpreted. 
Mr. WENTWORTH said he was glad to hear |) 


it. 
But, (continued Mr. W.,) as I was saying, I 

have occasionally got out of the traces of what men į 

call here the party. I have made no extra profes- 


| sions of a desire, in this matter, to follow the Ad- || 


ministration, for I look upon this House as a! 
branch of the Government, as independent as the | 
Executive himself. I take an oath at your desk to | 
support the Constitution to the best of my ability. | 
Iam sent here to represent my constituents. If | 
my constituents want me to go for the extension | 


of the Cumberland road, I go for it—the President li 


to the contrary notwithstanding. If they want | 
harbors, I do the same. I do not blame the Presi- 
dent for his executive independence, nor the Senate 
for its. And I do not care if they blame the House 
for its independence. If we cannot resist them 


the people will elect others who can. 
A majority of this House is entitled to as much 


nie wrong. Had he comie-out foy 499 at first, we 
54° 40! men would have no excuse. po 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I. suppose ‘that there- are 
crises that would induce me to vote to tax tea and 
coffee. That would be the same state of things as 
now exists in Mexico, where the mothers: and 
daughters throw their jewelry into the national 
treasury. That is the only crisis. boy 
_ I have thus, Mr. Chairman, “ defined my posis 
tion.” No doubt there is an honest difference of 
opinion on this side of the House as to taxing tea 
and coffee; and that difference will be found: to 
run upon Mason and Dixon’s line. That is the 
line of difference; you'll find it so. And: if. this 
Government can’t be carried on by the slave inter= 
est, as it now is, rather than see the Government 
entirely fail; I beg them as a matter of patriotism 
to withdraw, and Jet some men from the free States 
take hold of the reins of Government, and see if 
we can’t possibly carry it on for a little while; and 
if that can’t be done, why, rather than see the credit 
of the Government irretrievably lest, I might con- 
sent to see this burden placed upon what ought 
always to be considered the last resort of taxation, 
the beverage of the old women and old children. 
[A laugh, and a voice, “Old children!”] Yes ; 
in some countries they call single ladies, very much 
advanced in years, “Old children !”—~[Renewed 
| laughter. } 
Mr. W. was proceeding further, when he was 
| arrested by the Chairman’s hammer. 
i Mr. ANDREW JOHNSON next obtained the 
floor, ‘and addressed the committee during his ` 
hour. He commenced by laying down the prope- 
sition, and invoking the attention of the House 
while he proceeded to demonstrate it, that the 
Executive and the Secretary of the Treasury were 
both against laying a tax on tea and coffee, [a gen- 
eral Jaugh.] He happened to be one of those who 


i were so unfortunate, or so fortunate, as the case 


might be, as to be opposed to this tax. THe knew 
we had some politicians of so enlarged and com- 


respect as the voice of the Senate, or the voice of || 
the Executive; and in so far as the matter is view- |; 
ed in a party light, a majority of this House has i 
as much right to dictate, and say what the Demo- || 
cratic creed is, as a majority of the Senate, or the | 


ple whom we represent, that make the President. 


A majority of this House have declared against l 


taxing tea and coffee—a majority of the Democratic 


party in this House; and that must be the Demo- |i 
cratic creed just as much as the voice of the Presi- |! 


dent, who now goes the other way. And I shall 
stand up to it, despite all the efforts that may be 
made to read me out of the party. Now about the 
veto power. So far from being opposed to him 
on that account, I will be more liberal with him 
than he is with us. He vetoes one of our bills, 
and he says, ‘* Pass it by two-thirds, and it shall 
» He sends a bill to us, and we say, 
though opposed to it, “If you can get a majority 


prehensive views of national policy, that when an 
individual stops to discuss or consider a question 
of such insignificance as the raising two and a half 


| millions by tax on tea and coffee, it looks to them 
Lif not contemptible, at least very demagoguical. 


He was not so much opposed to this tax on ac- 
count of the amount which it would raise from the 
laboring classes, nor did he believe it would great- 
ly affect the interests of those who would have it 
to pay; yet there was a principle involved, to the 
violation of which he could not give his: assent, 
until the country was reduced to'a much greater 
strait.than was at present the case. mee 

But he had said that he believed the President 
of the United States and the Secretary of the 


| Treasury, were both against laying a tax on tea 
| and coffee, and he proceeded to advert to facts to 
| prove it. 
i waning state of the treasury when the Whig 


He first referred to the reduced and 


at all, it shall be a law.” So the Senate often 


veto Senate bills. Sir, I want men to remember ii 
the constitutional privileges of each of the three i 
branches of this Government, and not to get angry 1 
because they do not always agree. They were 
made to be checks upon each other, But may I ji 
not claim sometimes to have the mantle of charity || 
thrown over me, if I, in exercising my constitu- |i 
tional rights, differ with this House, or with the |! 
Senate, or with the President, where the interests || 
of my people are involved? And I call the atten- |! 
tion of this House, in justification for an occasional || 
wandering, to the gentleman from Indiana, (Mr. | 
Wicx,] who did acknowledge that he got wrong |! 
once—who did acknewledge that on the river and || 
harbor bil] he voted in the affirmative, against the |; 
President; but when the President vetoed the bill, 
he took the back track. If he errs unintentionally, +| 


ests of their people at home? The only difference 
between the gentleman and myself, I suspect, is, 
that I cannot turn so short a corner. I try as hard || 
to start right as he does. Tell me at any time | 
what the voice of the Democratic party 1s, and | 


i 

; i 

not others, who look only to the wants and inter- |; 
| 

| 

l 


what I rely upon and hold to. Itake every pains 
to start with the gentleman, but when I get upon 


back until I get convinced. I wish to keep right 
along; I can’t abandon or change my straightfor- |, 
ward course. On Oregon, he it was who started 


' the Senate, and that tax was there stricken owt! 


| millions of revenue. 


Congress assembled in extra session in 1841, con- 


voked by General Harrison; to the necessity then 
existing for opening new sources of revenue un- 


| der the restrictions of the compromise act—one of 


the most important ever placed on the statute 
book; and to the action of the House, which in 


| order not to interfere with the compromise, went 
i out into the free list, and, among other articles, 


selected tea and coffee on which to lay a tax. If 
the occasion ever presented itself, or could present 
itself, he said, when it was necessary and proper to 
tax tea and coffee, it was in 1841. The bill passed 
the House with a tax on tea and coffee; it went to 
By 
whom? By the Democratic party; so much were 
they opposed at that time to laying a duty on tea 
and coffee. It was madea party measure; they rang 


i the party changes on it from one extreme of the 


Union to the other, and especially and particularly 
in the section from which he came. When that 
measure was before the Senate, Mr. Walker, the 


| present Secretary of the Treasury, opposed the tax 


on tea and coffee, and in lieu thereof offered an 
amendment to the bill to lay atax oftwenty per cent. 
ad valorem on gold and silver ware, plate, &c. He 
[Mr. W.] estimated that the value of these arti- 
cles was double the amount of the circulating me- 


| dium in the country, or about one hundred and 


sixty millions; the duty of twenty per cent. there- 
on, which he proposed, would bring thirty-two 
This was his estimate and 
his plan at that time. 


i Mr. J. read at some length from Mr. Walker's 
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speech on that gocasion, with the view (as he said) 
of proving two things: first, that Mr. Walker was 
satisfied in his own mind that a sufficient- amount 
of revenue could be raised from taxing gold and 
silver, and at the same time that he was utterly 
opposed to a tax on tea and coffee, If it was ex- 
pedient and proper to tax gold and silver plate in 
1841, was it not equally so now? And was not 
the principle equally just? 

He also referred to Mr. Benton’s position—who 

himself modestly said that his name had been con- 
nected with the lieutenant-generalship, and whose 
self-conceit and esteem were such as if there wasa 
vacancy in the office of vicegerent of the universe, 
he would think himself qualified for it—and read 
from his speech also opposing the tax on tea and | 
coffee, and proposing as a source of revenue a tax 
on the bank circulation of the country. 

He recurred to Mr. Walker, examining his re- 
port, as Secretary of the Treasury, at the present 
session, in which he held that this tax on tea and 
coffee, if laid after the Ist of January of this year, 
would be useless—noticing other parts of said re- 
port, and arguing therefrom, when taken in con- 
nexion with Mr. Walker’s position in 1841, his 
hostility to taxing tea and coffee. 

He wished to exonerate the Democratic party | 
from the charge of favoring a tax on these articles. 
In his State they were opposed to it. They had 
passed resolutions in the Legislature and in pri- 
mary meetings in Tennessee, condemning it, and 
condemning the Whig party for their support of it 
in 1841. In fact, in his State both parties were 
opposed to it; and he knew that the people of his | 
State would be astounded at the charge that this 
tax was now brought seriously before the country 
as a Democratic measure. 

Mr. J. believed the President himself was op- 
posed to it, and referred to his message itself at the 
commencement of the present session in proof; in 
which, speaking of the imposition of a duty on 
certain articles on the free list, he says, * If Con- 
gress do it,” (or words to that effect.) Mr, J. trust- 
ed and hoped that Congress would not do it; he did 
ngt believe, that the exigencies of the country re- 
quired it. But on this point he more particularly 
relied upon a speech of Mr. Polk, delivered at 
Nashville, October, 1841, in which he took decided 
ground against taxing tea and coffee, branding it 
as a federal measure. 

In further exhibiting the position of the Demo- 
cratic party on this question, he rererred to the op- 
position to this duty of Mr. A. V. Brown, the pres- | 
snt Executive of Tennessee, the friend, adviser, 


| 
i 
F 
| 
i 
i 
i 


by him last session, and went into an exposé of 
his plan of revenue, by taxing gold and silverware, 
pleasure carriages, gold and silver watches, bank- 
ing eapital and circulation, retrenching in the ex- 


the probable amounts to be derived from these 
several sources, and maintaining that an excess 


ing current expenses, : 
These means he would adopt, and all rational 


Government, and amply sustain it in its present 
exigencies. 

Mr. WICK then obtained the floor, and pro- 
ceeded to reply to the remarks of Messrs. WENT- 
wortH and Dexano; but mainly of the former 
gentleman. 

After drawing a broad distinction between prin- 
ciples of Democracy, which were unchangeable, 
and measures adopted as expedient by the Demo- 
cratic party, which might vary with circumstan- 


that any were attempted to be read out of the Dem- 
ocratic party. He had heard that some gentle- 


possibly, in time, read themselves out. 
he held his friend from Hlinois 
than a Whig. 

As to the speeches he had quoted to show that 
leading Democrats had once opposed a tax on tea 
and coffee, there was nothing new in that, The 


Às yet, 
just a leetle better 


gentleman admitted his own constituency were | 


stupid; but did he think the House were to b 
humbugged by such references ag these? Since 
the time these speeches were made, the circum- 
stances of the country had changed. 


been cherished, if not created, by himself, 
ing was easier than to get up opposition to taxa- 


These deceptions might last fora time; but at last 
the people would understand the demagogue; his 
ultraisms would fall, and he with them; and when 
he fell, he fell, like Lucifer, never to rise again. 
Mr. W. contended that, so far as his own dis- 
trict was concerned, Whigs and Democrats (with 
a few exceptions in the ranks of the former) dif- 
fered from the gentleman from Ohio (Mr, De.ano] 


and counsellor of the President, when in Congress | 
in 1841; and to the speeches and votes on the same 


side of the question, and at the same time, of: 


Messrs. Buchanan, Walker, Clifford, and John- 
son, four members of the present Cabinet. The 
gentleman from Alabama also, [Mr. Payne,] who 
was so rampant the other day in favor of taxing 
tea and coffee, and whose contortions were so vio- | 
lent as to threaten injury to himself, if not to gen- 
tlemen around him, also voted against this tax in 
1841. 

He characterized the vote of the small band of 
forty-seven, who voted in favor of this proposition 
the other day, as the first indicatiou of the forma- | 
tion of a new party—the tea and coffee tax party. 

But it was said, in this time of war, if you would 
not tax tea and coffee, you go against supplies. 
Was not such a charge ridiculous, even if the 
time had not passed by when the Secretary of the || 
Treasury said it would do any good? What was | 
the amount which it was calculated would be | 
raised by it? Why, two millions anda half! And | 
we had already authorized the borrowing of twen- | 
ty-eight millions. It was ridiculous; it was char- 
latanism to put forth the pretext that this mighty | 
Government would be brought to a stand because `| 
we would not tax those articles of prime necessity, 
tea and coffee, which, according to their own esti- 
mates, would not raise more than two millions and | 
a half of dollars. 

Being unwilling, then, to tax tea and coffee, and 
considering it settled that this tax would not be 
levied, Mr. J. proceeded affirmatively to indicate | 
what he would do. He would vote for as many ; 
men as were necessary to prosecute the war, and 
for the appropriation of every dollar of expense | 
incurred; and he would go for taxation for supply, ‘| 
and for retrenchment in expenses in those depart- | 
ments of the Government where it could be made, |! 
He referred to, and reaffirmed the positions taken } 


in these respects—that they thought the war a just | 
and necessary war, and were ready to sustain the |: 


needfuj taxes and expenditures which might be 
requisite to bring it to a successful issue. 


all direct taxation. 
ern laborers consumed so much more of taxable 
articles than slaves did. All taxation must at last 
be drawn from labor, for none but laborers were 
producers. 

Mr. W. replied to the charge in regard.to his 
vote on the veto of the river and harbor bill, de- 
fending his own course in sustaining the President, 
and denying that there had been any of the dodging 


which had been charged. The fact thathe had voted | 
| for the billin the first instance, was to be attributed |! 
‘| toa mere oversight on his part; since, if he had un- | 
; derstood what its provisions were, it never should ;: 


have received his vote. 


it in the Flouse several times? 


Mr. WICK admitted it all; but still he had not | 
The bill contained appro- | 


then examined the bill. 
priations for harbors where God had made none, 
and man could not. 

Mr. WENT WORTH asked him to specify. 

Mr. WICK referred to Littl Fort, on Lake 
Michigan. 

Mr. WENTWORTH said the gentleman had 


been grossly misinformed. 


Mr. WICK said he stood corrected, and pro- | 


ceeded — 

Where piers were begun, there was no objection 
to appropriations for their completion. The ap- 
propriations for rivers had been in language too 
general and comprehensive. If it had been more 
explicit, so as to guard against the violation of State 
rights, there might have been less objection to it. 


penditures of the civil list, repealing the act estab- | 
lishing the Smithsonian Institution, &c.; estimating | 


would result therefrom and still remain in the treas- || 
| ury, after paying off the national debt, and meet- 


and necessary means, to uphold the credit of the | 


ces, he went on to say that it was news to him || 


men, if they persisted in their course, might, very | 


Mr. W. had no fears at home on this subject, | 
| And where he found ultraisms, not founded in | 
principle, existing in the district of any member | 
of Congress, he always suspected them to have : 
Noth- | 


tion among the most honest people in the world. | 


As to the objection that a tax on tea and coffee | 
worked unequally on North and South, so would |; 
It must do so, because north- || 


Mr. WENTWORTH asked if the bill had not | 
been discussed day after day in committee, and || 
whether the yeas and nays had not been called on |} 


As to the alleged distinction between the North 
and South on the tax of tea and coffee, his people 
knew of no such distinctions; and a man that 
would come there to talk about them would 
meet the same reception as a lecturer on aboli- 
tion. With the settlement of thé Oregon question 
they were very well content, and heartily glad the 
difficulty was over. 

Mr. W. denied that the Missouri compromise 
had any legal application to new territory now to 
be acquired. As a matter of right, it was indefen- 
sible, though many might deem it expedient. 

Mr. W. defended his own rider to the Wilmot 
proviso, on the ground that he had offered it pur- 
posely to make that measure odious and prevent 
its adoption. His constituents looked on that 
proviso as a peace-breaker—a truce-breaker; and, 
not understanding how a man might be kicked inte 
a measure by those at home, they scarce did justice 
to those who introduced it. He denounced it asa 
wedge to break in pieces the Democratic party. 

Mr. W. denounced Mr, Wentworru as taking 
a delight in bringing the party into tribulation. It 
was a base bird that fouled its own nest. 

As to legislating about territory before we got 
it, he recommended gentlemen to Mrs. Glass’s 
recipe, which began, ‘first catch your fish.” 

Among other topics, Mr. W. noticed what Mr, 
Wenrworru hai said about following him through 
his district and seeing how his people liked a tax 
on their tea and coffee, in preference toa tax on 
the rich man’s plate, watches, &c. But after the 
gentleman had followed him, and recommended 
his tax on gold and silver ware, &c., Mr. W. 
would come, in turn, after him, and tell them that 
this was to be a direct tax, and that Federal tax- 
gatherers were to come and poke their noses into 
their cabins, inventory their little property, and 
put them to their book oath as to what they owned; 
and then the gentleman would be blown sky-high, 
and never seen or heard of again. 

Mr. W. argued that a tax might be very proper 
and necessary in war, which was not so in peace, 
| To lay it in time of peace might be Federal, and 
in time of war, Democratic; and so with loans and 
regiments of regulars. 

In matters where principle was not concerned, a 
party must have some rallying point; and he con- 
tended that Executive recommendations were that 
point, in preference to the notions of any private 
member of the party. When he could not follow 
these, he should resign, and his people would send 
some one who could or would. 

Mr. W. had no doubt the tax on tea and coffee 
would fail; and it would be by the dissension of the 
Democrats, throwing the balance of power into the 
i hands of the Whigs, who were only following their 
- vocation, having a carte blanche to do anything that 
would unhorse the Democratic Administration. 

Mr. W. having concluded, the chairman gave 
|! the floor to Mr. Severance. 
| The committee then rose and reported its action 
‚on the Military Academy bill, and progress on the 
|| Civil and Diplomatic Bill. 
| The Military Academy bill was ordered to be 
| engrossed for a third reading, and was read a third 
| time, and passed. 
| And the House adjourned. 

‘ 


IN SENATE. 
Wenpnespay, February 3, 1847. 
The Journal of yesterday wasread and approved. 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, presented the 
credentials of the Hon. Prerre Sovre, (Democrat,) 
‘elected a Senator of the United States by the 
Legislature of the State of Louisiana for the un- 
: expired term of the Hon. ALEXANDER Barrow, 
deceased. 

The credentials having been read, Mr. Sous 
| was qualified, and took his seat. 


A message was received from the President of 
the United States, in answer to a resolution of the 
Senate, requesting him to inform the Senate wheth- 
er any funds of the Government, and if any, what 
amount, have been remitted from the Atlantic States 
to New Orleans, or to the disbursing officers of the 
American army in Mexico, since the Ist of Sep- 
tember last; and, if remitted, in what funds remit- 
ted—whether in gold and silver coin, treasury 
notes, bank notes, or bank checks; and ifin whole 
or in part remitted in gold and silver, what has 
been the expense to the Government of each of 
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suchremittances? Which was laid on the table; and 
ordered to be printed. 

' Mr. DIX presented the petition of citizens of 
Cayuga county, New York, praying that the Ton- 
awanda band of Seneca Indians may be exempted 


from the operation of the treaty of 1842 with the | 


Seneca Indians; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, the petition of citizens of Alabama, in Gen- 
esee county, New York, upor the same subject; 
which was referred to the same committee. 

Also, a petition of citizens‘of the city of New 
York, praying the reéstablishment of a branch post 


office in Chatham Square, in that city; which was | 


referred to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

Mr. CHALMERS presented the petition of 
Martin Renehan, doorkeeper at the Executive man- 
sion, praying to be allowed by law the same com- 
pensation as is paid to others discharging similar 


duties in the Executive departments of the Govern- || 


ment; which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

Mr. MILLER, from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to which had been referred the 
bill from the House for the relief of the assignees 
of the late Bank of Alexandria, reported the same 
without amendment. 

On motion of Mr. NILES, the prior orders were 
postponed, and the Senate proceeded to tha con- 
sideration of the following resolution; which was 
adopted: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be | 


authorized to procure for the use of the Senate, 
five hundred copies of a map of Mexico, published 
by Mr. Disturnel, provided they can be. obtained 
ata cost not exceeding one dollar per copy. 


On motion of Mr. YULEE, the Senate proceed- 


ed to the consideration of the resolution heretofore | 


offered by him, authorizing the compilation of the 
map of Florida, from the surveys of the Topo- 
graphical corps, &c. The motion having been 
agreed to— 

Mr. HUNTINGTON wished some information 
as to the probable expensé of this compilation, 
Perhaps it would be as well to include all the States 
atonce. Why was Florida to be favored only? 

Mr. YULEE, The cost will be about $400, 

Mr. HUNTINGTON. Then I move to amend, 
so as to limit the expense to ¢400. 

Mr. YULEE. I said about $400. If the hon- 
orable Senator desires a limitation, perhaps he will 
be willing to say $500. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON. Very well. 
it $500. 

„The resolution was modified accordingly, and 
then agreed to. i 

The resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. 
Baesy, to change the hour of meeting of the Sen- 
ate to eleven o’clock, a. m., was taken up for con- 
sideration, and the question being put upon agree- 
ing thereto, it was decided in the negative. 


Mr. SPEIGHT, from the Committee on Finance, 


I will make 


reported a bill to exempt certain articles imporfed | 


by literary institutions from the payment of duty; 
which was read a first time. 

The report of the Committee on Printing, de- 
claring that the memorials from the Society of 
Friends ought not to be printed, came up for con- 
sideration. 

Mr. SIMMONS expressed his regret that the 
Committee should have thought fit to refuse the 
printing of memorials couched in such respectful 
language, and coming from so respectable a source 
as the Society of Friends. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland, hoped the report 
of the committee would not be adopted. It had 
been customary, he believed, to print these memo- 
rials, and he did not see why it should now be de- 
parted from. He wished one of the memorials 
read, in order that the Senate might see the con- 
tents. 


Mr. ATHERTON hoped that if any one of the ; 


memorials was read, it might be that from Balti- 
more, as that would show whether it was:snch 
as ought to be printed. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Adverse reports on the petitions of William 
Wright, George Mayo, Richard P. Dove, M. 
Sanders, William M. Porter, Daniel Homans, Na- 
omi Davis, and one or two others, were considered 
and concurred in. 


+ double their number, and protected by the strongest fortifi- 


The unfavorable report from the Committee of 
Patents, made on the petition of Rosa Winans, 
was taken up, but was laid on the table, on motion 
of Mr. Wesrcorr, in consequence of the absence 
of Mr. Cameron. 

Mr. ASHLEY, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, to which had been recommitted sundry 
memorials in reference to the division of the State 
of Ohio into two judicial districts, made a report, 
asking to be discharged from their further consid- 
eration. The report was agreed to, and the com- 
mittee was discharged accordingly. 


Mr, A., from the same committee, to which had | 


been referred the bill from the House to,reorganize 
the district courts of the United States in the State 
of Alabama, reported the same without amend- 
ment, and with a recommendation that it do not 
pass. 

Mr. A., from the same committee, to which had 
been referred the joint resolution relative to the 
maps and charts of the surveys of the boundaries 
between the United. States of America and foreign 
States, reported the same without amendment, and 
with a recommendation that it do pass. 


On motion of Mr. WOODBRIDGE, the Senate 


proceeded to the consideration of said joint resolu- 
tion as in committee of the whole. 

Mr. EVANS expressed his apprehensions that 
an appropriation ot some thousands of dollars 


would be required to carry out the object of the | 


resolution. 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE explained, that there was 
an appropriation for this purpose inserted in the 
appropriation bill at the last session. T'he object 
of the resolution was approved by all the executive 
officers; and the resolution would have passed last 
session but for want of time. The contingent fund 
of last year would defray all the cost. It was very 


important that the States which were interested | 


should know where their own boundaries are. 
No amendment having been offered, the joint 


resolution was reported to the Senate, and ordered |} 


to a third reading. It was then read a third time, 
by unanimous consent, and passed. 


Mr. EVANS moved that the Senate take up the |! 


private calendar. 


Mr. DIX hoped the motion would be agreed to. ;i 


THANKS TO GEN. TAYLOR AND ARMY. 
The Senate proceeded to the consideration of the 
joint resolution submitted by 
the thanks of Congress to General ‘Taylor and the 
army, for their bravery and skill at Monterey. 
The resolution having been read— 


Mr. HANNEGAN moved to refer it to the 


Committee on Military Affairs. 
Mr. R. JOHNSON asked for the yeas and nays 
on this motion. 


Mr. CRITTENDEN moved that this joint res- 


olution be laid on the table, and that the Senate 
proceed to consider the joint resolution from the 
House of Representatives on the same subject. 
The motion was agreed to. 
The Senate then proceeded to the consideration 
of the joint resolution from the House, which was 
read, as follows: 


Resolved unanimously by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That the thanks of Congress are due, and are hereby 
presentod to Major General Zachary Taylor, and through 
him to the brave officers and soldiers, both of the regular 
army and of the volunteers under his command, for their 


courage, skill, fortitude, and good conduct, in storming the | 


city of Monterey, defended as it was by a force more than 


cations, which resulted in a most brilliant victory to our 
army, and reflected imperishable honor upon our arms, en- 
gagaged asit was and still is in a war commenced and forced 
upon us by Mexico, and continued by us in defence of the 
honor and vindication of the just rights of the United States, 
assailed as both had been by repeated and flagrant acts, on 
the part of Mexico, of insult, outrages, and finally of inva- 
sion of one of the States of this Union: Provided, That no- 
thing herein contained shall be construed into an approba- 
tion of the terms of the capitulation of Monterey. 

Resolved, ‘Chat the President be requested to cause to be 
struck a gold medal, with devices emblematical of this splen- 


did achievement, and presented to General Taylor, as a | 


testimony of the high sense entertained by Congress for his 


judicious and distinguished conduct on that memorable | 


occasion, 


Resolved, That the President of the United States be re- |i 


| quested to cause the foregoing resojutions to be communi- 


cated to Gencral Taylor, and through him to the army under 
his command, 


Mr, SPEIGHT moved to amend the resolution | 


by striking out the proviso... He would state, he 


Mr. Jannacin, giving | 


‘man for doing his duty; but, when he did s0,-he 
| was not willing to present thanks with one hand 
and a censure with the other. If that part of the: 
|| resolution embraced in the proviso should be retain- 
ed, he would be obliged to vote against the reso- 
lution itself. He was- not at present prepared’ to 
|| determine—for he was not.a military man—nor 
| had he the facts before him to enable him to de- 
termine, whether General. Taylor did. his duty:in 
regard to that affair or not; but, if thanks were to 
| be voted to him, they should be voted in the usual 
manner, and not accompanied by anything that 
would imply a reflection upon his conduet: An 
officer from his State, a brave and gallant officer, 
was engaged in this matter, and he was not going 
to pass a vote of censure on him. 

Mr. ATCHISON said, if it were in order, he 
would move to lay this resolution on the table, to 
be taken up when the resolution offered by. the 
Senator from ‘Tennessee came up again, so that 
i they might both be referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

This motion was, upon a division, negatived— 
| ayes 31, noes 26. 

The yeas and nays were then ordered on Mr. 
|| Spriawr’s motion to strike out the proviso. 

i Mr. SEVIER held that there was no censure 
expressed in the proviso. It was calculated mere- 
ly to prevent a conclusion that might be drawn if 
that proviso were not attached; to prevent the 
' conclusion that Congress, in adopting the resolu: 
|, tion, approbated the armistice that was made at 
Monterey. It was not censuring General Taylor 
atall, It was merely leaving the question, free, 
so that those who were disposed to vote thanks 
could do so without expressing any opinion in 
regard to the capitulation. He considered: that 
those who regarded the armistice as ill-advised and 
wrong, ought not to be drawh in to express their 
approbation of that which they. could not sanc- 
tion. 

Mr. JARNAGIN remarked that there was not 
; a solitary word in the resolution about an armis- 
» tice, 
| Mr. SEVIER, There is about capitulation, | 


4 


| 


i| The resolution was again read by the Secretary. 

Mr. JARNAGIN repeated that in the body of 
the resolution there was not a word about an ar- 
mistice or capitulation. He perceived, however, 
i| that it was embraced in an amendment which had 
i| been inserted by way of proviso, and that proviso 
|| clearly implied a censure upon General Taylor, 
which he could not consent to sanction. 

Mr. SEVIER said he had no desire to censure 
General ‘Taylor. He knew him to be.a gallant 
officer, who had fought bravely for his country. 
All that he desired was to avoid giving a vote ap- 
proving of the capitulation to which he (Gen. T.) 
had consented. 
|| Mr, JOHNSON, of Louisiana, said that he con- 
| sidered the proviso an implied censure, and if it 
were retained in the resolution, he could not vote 
|| for the resolution itself, 

Mr. J. M. CLAYTON desired that the Senator 
from Arkansas, as he had said that he disapproved 
of the armistice, and that he considered it objec- 
tionable, would tell them the reasons for his dis- 
approval. 

Mr. SEVIER said it was not his purpose to be 
i; drawn into a discussion upon this matter with the 
| Senator from Delaware, He was no military man, 
L but he had a right to an opinion nevertheless; and 
he had merely expressed that opinion, without any 
intention, upon an occasion like this, of entering 
' into any discussion at all upon the subject. 
| Mr. ARCHER said he wished to suptradd to 
|! the inquiry put by the Senator from Delaware one 
| is & . 

i, other inquiry. He desired to know why the Sen- 
ator was for connecting the subject of the capitu» 
| lation with the resolution of thanks? ; 

‘ Mr. SEVIER said he would tell the Senator in 
one word, if he would allow him; that he found, 
upon the last reading of the resolution, that.it was 
not contained in it, and therefore he had ceased to 
say anything about it. : 

Mr. CRITTENDEN said that it seemed to 
ii him, from the character of this resolution, that 
| there was a kind of feeling existing against Gen- 
‘| eral Taylor, arising, no doubt, from that sort of 
arty spirit which interfused- itself through every- 
hing, and with which all persons were more or 


it 


said, in very few words, his reason for making |: less imbued. A matter of this sort (he thought) 
this motion. He was not one of those who were || ought to be treated irrespective of party, General.. 
at any time forward in returning thanks to any It Taylor, as the leader of the forces of the country, 
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had nothing'to do with patty.. He was above all 
party. “Fle sought for no party approbation. He 
desired the approbation of his country. He ap- 
ptehended that, if it were known how little Gener- 
al Taylor busied himself about politics, parties, or 
political’ operations—how exclusively devoted he 
was to the service of the country—the knowledge 
of that fact would shield him from every unkind 
suspicion on the part of any honorable member of 
that body. General Taylor was far from being a 
political partisan, much less was he actuated by 
that sort of spirit which seemed to give complex- 
ion to this resolution. Thé whole country had 
received the intelligence of the surprising achieve- 
ments of our little army under the gallant leading 
of General Taylor with satisfaction, mingled with 
surprise at the singular success which had attended 
those operations. Conducted, as they were, under 
circumstances of extreme difficulty and embarrass- 
ment, he believed they were not surpassed by any- 
thing of the Kind that had ever occurred in the 
history of the world. And now, when the coun- 
cils of the country were called upon to express the 
public gratitude, called forth by those great achieve- 


ments, why should they give way to that sort of | 


spirit which would prompt them to look for some 
cireumstance that would dim the glory of the 
achievements, and to qualify their expression of 
approbation in such a manner as to make it doubt- 
ful in the construction and the opinion of the 
world, whether they did not intend to dim the 
lustre of his renown, and to drug the very cup 
which they were holding to his lips? He was 
sure such was not the feeling of his honorable 
friend opposite; he was certain that he was act- 
ing with perfect candor; but he would humbly 
submit to him that he had taken too much of a 
party view, and therefore an erroneous one. 


tory had been won, whether the action could have 
been better fought, if managed in some other way. 
It was enough that a victory had been gained, no 
matter what the order of battle might be, whether 
gained by the superior exertions of the centre, or 
of the left wing, or of the right wing. General 
‘Taylor had done all that was expected of him. He 
had evinced all the skill of an accomplished gen- 
eral, and all the courage and valor of a perfect sol- 
dier. Then why examine the matter with so criti- 
cal an eye, to endeavor to find something which 
would diminish the glory of his achievements—to 
find out some little circumstance, and to grasp at 
it, in order to convey a sentiment of disapproval ? 
Fle did not speak of the motives of gentlemen. He 


which would be put upon it by the world. It would 


bear upon its face evidence that they did not ap- | 
And pray, what did they 


prove of the armistice. 
know about the armistice, which would enable them 
to determine whether it should be a subject of ap- 


proval or otherwise? Some gentlemen whom he | 


had heard converse upon this subject, not in Con- 
gress, but out of it, seemed to entertain the expec- 


tation that General Taylor, with his slender forces, | 
exhausted by a three days’ battle, should have | 
rushed upon thousands of their intrenched adver- | 
saries, and have forced them to an unconditional | 


surrender, Would any of those who cavilled here 
have done so? General Taylor had but about five 
thousand disposable troops at the end of the bat- 


tle, and it was expected that those brave fellows, | 


exhausted with three days’ fighting, would have 
rushed, bayonet in hand, upon the enemy, nine 
thousand in number, strongly fortified as they were, 
and have made them prisoners. 
matter to talk of these things at their firesides, but 


he would venture to say, that the opinions of those | 
who were upon the spot—the opinions of such men |! 


as Worth, Davis, and Henderson, as well as of Gen- 


eral Taylor himself—were worth more than any |) 
judgment that might be formed by those who were || 


‘not connected with the battle, and had no partici- 
pation in it. 

In regard to the armistice, what could have been 
done more than had been done, if the armistice had 
not been agreed upon? After such a victory and 
such a battle, the army could have done nothing for 
two months at least, whilst the armistice would have 
the effect of paralyzing the enemy, if it were faith- 
fully observed during the time of its continuance. 
The very fact of assenting to an armistice, on the 
part of General Taylor, proved him te bea man of 
sound judgment as well as o° humane feeling. The 
armistice afforded him time for obtaining supplics, 


It | 
was not usual to stop to inquire, after a great vic- | 


It was an easy | 


spoke of the resolution and of the interpretation | 


and restoring the vigor of his own little army, 
while it afforded to the women and children of the 
beleaguered city time to escape the horrors which 
would attend the sacking of a town by a triumph- 
ant soldiery. There was nothing to find fault 
about. What would their army have done if no 
armistice had been agreed upon? They required 
time. Military men were the best judges of this 
matter; they who stand upon the point of honor, 
who were trained to that sentiment, who lived and 
died for honor, and who appreciated above all 
things honor that was conferred upon them by 
their country. What would they think of this 
obliterated compliment? This uncertain mark of 
approbation ? How would such a hesitating com- 
pliment be received by the army after winning 
such a battle as that? How would it be thought 


endeavoring to qualify the matter so as to go 
' against General Taylor or in his favor, according 
as the tide of war or the tide of politics might 
turn? When they perceived them taking a sort of 
neutral betwixt and between position, ready to 
take shelter under the armistice, and to vote ap- 
proval and disapproval at the same time? How 
was the army likely to receive this thing, which 
they intended, not only as a reward for past good 
conduct, but as an incentive to further achieve- 
ments and further victories? Would it be so? The 
next time they fought—the next time they ac- 
complished a brilliant achievement, what thanks 


| approbation was to be of any worth or of any 
value at all, it must come entirely free and unre- 
| strained. It must come to them as freely as the 
rain falls from heaven. If they attempted to qualify 


would turn that which they intended as a compli- 
ment to very dust and ashes. He hoped the propo- 


the resolution, would be adopted. 


eral Taylor, he had no doubt there was no better 
or braver man in the army, and he would be the 
last man to cast censure upon him. He had, how- 
ever, a word of reply to make to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. That honorable Senator said 
that all the military men at Monterey were in favor 
of the capitulation. Now, he believed a letter had 
been published on this subject from General Hen- 
derson to General Taylor, in which it was stated 
that the capitulation was made by order of General 
Taylor; and that he and General Worth were op- 
posed to it. This capitulation had also undergone 
a review by the Government, and it was disap- 
proved of there, Here, where the facts were all 
made known, the capitulation and armistice were 
disapproved, as he understood. This was not de- 
signed as a censure of General Taylor, as thanks 
were given to him for the battles. He thought, 
however, there could be no very great objection to 
this proviso being stricken out. 

But how long was it since another distinguished 
military man (General Jackson) was before this 


| 


one or two thousand dollars, from which they 
wished to relieve him? But two or three years. 
And what was the course of gentlemen on the other 
side on that occasion? They then endeavored to 
i attach to that billa proviso equally objectionable 
with the present. ‘They wished to incorporate 
disclaimers in that bill, that they might not be com- 


mitted. It seemed that parties changed as the 


i times changed, and Senators could change with 


circumstances. 


that subject. His object now was to leave the 
capitulation an open question. He found there 
were those here who had reviewed all the circum- 
stances of that fight. He found there was a letter 
from General Henderson expressing his disap- 
| proval of the capitulation; and was it then asking 
j too much, when voting these thanks, that they 
should not be committed to other matters? and that 
: this point, which had been heretofore disapproved, 
should be left an open question? If it were irrel- 
evant, he would not put it there; but it had been 
reported to the Senate, it had been disapproved by 
the department, whether properly or improperly, 
i he would not undertake to say. 

Mr. REVERDY JOHNSON inquired if the 
Senator from Arkansas meant to say that the de- 
partment had disapproved of the capitulation as 
well as the armistice. 


of when it was perceived that Senators here were | 


| would they have to expect? If an expression of ; 


| the matter, they would destroy the compliment. It | 


sition of the Senator from Mississippi to amend | 


Mr. SEVIER replied, that in relation to Gen- | 


Senate, on whom a fine had been imposed of some į 


Mr. S. would not, however, say another word on | 


Mr. SEVIER had so understood. 

Mr. R. JOHNSON replied that there was no 
document which exhibited that fact. They had 
no evidence of it. 

Mr. SEVIER reiterated that such was his.im- 
pression, that both the capitulation and the armis- 
tice had been disapproved. He again repeated that 
General Henderson’s letter represented that the 
capitulation and armistice were made by order of 
General Taylor. 

Mr. J. M. CLAYTON hoped the Senator from 
Arkansas would be reconciled to the motion to 
strike out the proviso. He regretted that on this 
occasion, when they were about to give a vote of 
thanks to the General who had led their victorious 
armies, that the remarks of the Senator from Ark- 
ansas should have taken such a course. That 
Senator had spoken of ‘this side” and “the other 
side,’ as if there could be more than one side in 
this matter. Why, he trusted and hopedand must 
believe, that the gentlemen on the other side the 
Chamber were as ready to return thanks to their 
gallant soldiers as any gentleman on this side. He 
trasted it was not possible that any feeling could 
be cherished, either on one side of this question or 
the other, from the mere circumstance that General 
Taylor has entertained political opinions on one 
side or the other. 

The gentleman from Arkansas was mistaken, 
when he said that the department had disapproved 
the capitulation. They disapproved the armistice 
and directed him to terminate it, and he did so in 
pursuance of that order from the department; ‘but 
when he gave notice to the general of the opposing 
army, there were butsome four days of the period 
of the armistice remaining, so that no great mjury 
was done by the armistice. As to the capitulation, 
he had never heard that the department had disap- 
proved of it or its terms. 

Mr. SEVIER. Will the Senator permit me to 
interrupt him? I had the impression that the capit- 
ulation was disapproved by the department, and 
I now find it is confirmed by the letter of General 
Taylor, in which he speaks of the disapproval of 
both capitulation and armistice. 

Mr. J. M. CLAYTON did notso understand it. 
He spoke, however, from recollection, not having 
the letter before him. 

But to proceed. The gentleman had not given 
asingle reason why this proviso should be retained, 
Mr. C. should he very sorry to see such a proviso 
as was annexed to this resolution pass this body. 
It would have an injurious moral effect on the 
country, but especially on the army. What would 
be the inference if this should be retained? Why, 
that we thought it wrong that after three days’ 
hard fighting and bloodshed, and after the general 
of the opposite army had asked an interview, to 
save a needless effusion of blood, it was agreed 
that they should march out with their sidearms. 
Now, what else could our army have done under 
such circumstances? With not more than five thou- 
sand men ready for action, would they have had 


| them to attack an army of eight or nine thousand 


mėn, strongly intrenched, and drive them from the 
fortifications they occupied, or make them prison- 
ers? And what would the commanding general 
have done with them, with his limited supplies, if 
he bad made them prisoners of war? He could 
not have fed them for ten days, And they had it 
from the commanding general himself, that the 
Mexican soldiers could have retired to the moun- 
tains in one night, when they found it necessary to 
do so, and strongly intrenched themselves there. 
Now, with these facts staring them in the face, he 
asked, before the country, what they would have 
had General Taylor to have done? Was he, re- 
gardless of the lives of his soldiers and the feelings 
of humanity, to have conquered the enemy?” What 
for? Certainly not to retain them as prisoners of 
war, They would have been a nuisance on his 
hands, and he therefore must have discharged them 
immediately. What for, then? Was it for the ad- 
ditional honor and glory of having slain many 
more Mexicans in battle, for nothing but an empty 
name?. Were they to have no regard, in consider- 
ing this subject, to the loss which we should our- 
selves have sustained? Mr. C. honored General 
Taylor, not only for his generalship on that occa- 
sion, but his humanity—for the latter especially. 
Would gentlemen have had General Taylor to have 
stormed and sacked that city? Were they ac- 
quainted with the inevitable consequences attend- 
ing the sacking of a city, and of Jetting loose a 
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soldiery, hardened by warfare, hard of heart, with 
bloody hands, to murder and to pillage the inhab- 
itants? General Taylor had regarded the safety 
of the women and children of that city. Looking 
at all the ciccumstances of the case, he (Mr. C.) 
admired the gallantry and bravery displayed on 
that occasion, and he gloried in the humanity 
which marked the conquest. He rejoiced that all 
the blood was not poured out that might have been 
shed, to gain an empty name. 

If this proviso was to remain, what would be 
the effect on the next battle? It was fearful to 
contemplate it. Was it to be understood as the 
opinion of the American Congress, that humanity, 
in circumstances like those, was not deemed a vir- 


tue; that when the next battle was fought, and the | 


next town taken, they were expected to come 
red-handed from the slaughter of innocent lives; 
‘that it was to be sacked and stormed, regardless of 
our own army, and the women and children of that 
city? He was not willing to be responsible for, 
or to teach, any such doctrine; but he took occa- 


sion to repeat, that he honored our gallant soldiers || 


who fought these battles, the more for the human- 
ity they exhibited in the day of victory. 


General Taylor stood in such a position before | 


the country, that no such sideblow could affect-his 
reputation. He now stands firmly intrenched in 
the affections of the American people. 
had he earned that esteem ? 
not only in this batile, but throughout this whole 
campaign, more especially in the battles of Palo 
Alto and Resaca de la Palma. He looked upon 


that gallant general as intrenched so deeply in the | 


affections of the American people, that no side- 
blow there could do him an injury. It might, 
however, arouse a fecling more strongly in his 
favor, 
He trusted they would not if they could take one 

single sprig from the laurel wreath that adorns his 
row, 

Mr. BUTLER said he could not be mistaken in 
thinking that a resolution of thanks of this kind 
should not be mingled with any foreign matter: 
and with this view, he entirely concurred in the 
motion that the proviso should be stricken out. 
A. vote of thanks should have no qualifications or 
reservations attached to it. 
Senator from Mississippi when he said that he had 
no idea of holding out with one hand a mark of 
approbation, grateful to the soldier’s heart, and 


with the other, a mark of disapprobation to- | 
He did not know | 


wards a blundering general. 
that this reservation went so far as this; but if 
there were a reservation at all, he would be com- 
pelled to vote against the resolution. But he would 
go further: when they had it in their power in 
some measure by their acts to control the future 
history of the country, justice seemed to require 
that they should do nothing that would pervert 
the opinion of posterity; and, above all, that they 
should not form or express a judgment that would 
be hereafter reversed. Now, it was said that it 
was not intended to convey a censure upon Gen- 
eral Taylor. But, to a man of sensibility, though 
the dagger might be wreathed with flowers, its 
point would ‘still be felt. He was not himself 
prepared, as one of thiS4ribunal, to consent to pass 
a judgment upon the conduct of General Taylor 
at this time; neither was he prepared to sustain 
the view of those who thought that he was censu- 
rable for having agreed to the armistice. ‘They 


ought to come to no decision upon that matter; it 
ought to be left free and open for future reflection, | 
assisted by the proper means of information. | 


And, above all, he would say, (as he should vote 
differently perhaps from those around him,) in re- 
gard to General Taylor, the breath of party should 
not be blown upon his reputation ; for, ike some 
of the inflammable gases, it would but make the 
flame burn with the greater brilliancy. 

Mr. BAGBY would not have said one word; but 


inasmuch as he could not approve that capitulation, | 
which had been made the subject of debate, he | 


was unwilling to be committed to its approval. 
He would say, once for all, and he said it with 
entire respect for the feelings of the commanding 
general—that it would take strong proof to change 
his opinion on that subject. From all he had seen 
and heard, and in all probability, from all he should 
‘see and hear, he disapproved, out and out, of that 
capitulation, He disapproved of it more swongly 
in view of the great object that moved the gentleman 
from Delaware, (Mr. Craxron.] Hedifiered trom 


And how | 
By his own bravery, | 


He was now the people’s military favorite. ! 


He agreed with the | 


| much to anybody. Gold medals were not the best | 


| aimed at General Taylor, was inflicting a side-blow 
i in another direction. 


{i vorite of the country, as they learned from the 


į this. 


that Senator in toto regarding the humanity of that 
capitulation... If the battle of Monterey had been 
the last battle to-be fought in the progress of this 
war, then the Senator from Delaware would have i 
been correct. But was the war then terminated? 

He saw, if the Senator from Delaware did not, in 

the very terms of it, more disaster to both Mexico 

and the United States, than in any other event du- | 
ring the war. There was a great peculiarity in the ; 
capitulation of Monterey. ft was the first timein | 
which a defeated army had been permitted to pre- | 
scribe the terms of capitulation. It was the first | 
time, in the history of nations, or in the history of ; 
wartare, that a defeated army was permitted to 
march out of a subdued city with drums beating 
and colors flying. And what was the consequence? | 
What constitutes the Mexican army at this day? 
It was that very army which was permitted to 
retreat from Monterey after a victory the ‘most 
glorious ever recorded on the page of history. 
What then did they gain by the victory? It was ; 
said they saved a monstrous effusion of blood. 
But it was preventing an effusion of blood at one: 
time, to occasion a greater effusion hereafter; for | 
they were notified that Mexican armies were else- 
where preparing for the field, to drive every Ameri- 
can foot-print from their soil. This resolution was | 
of but little consequence to General ‘Taylor. | 


This thanksgiving and praise did not amount to | 


rewards. The consciousness of a soldier that he ! 
had discharged his duty to a grateful country is | 


more of a reward than any medals or votes of i their ammunition and all the 
i hind, 


thanks. 

And as to this capitulation at Monterey, it had 
been passed upon by the Government of the Uni- 
ted States; and were they, then, for the purpose | 
of bestowing an empty compliment, thus to come 
in direct conflict with the Government? He con- j 
sidered the proviso as one of the soundest and 
most essential features of the resolution. The 
gentleman from Delaware, [Mr. J. M. Crayron,] 
in endeavoring to avert what he called a side-blow | 


General Taylor, it seemed, was the military fa- | 


gentleman from Delaware. He was astonished at 
lt only showed that opinions, like the fash- 
ions of the world, pass away. 

He would not give a side-blow to General Tay- 
lor or any other man. If he struck at all, he 
would give the blow openly. But, while he would 
not give General Taylor a side-blow, he would 
endeavor to take care that, while screening Gen- 
eral Taylor, side blows were not given in another 
direction. If party was to be introduced, it was | 
just as proper to take care ofone party as another. 
If this proviso contained a censure upon General 
‘l'aylor, what would the striking it out do in refer- 
ence to the Government? General Taylor en- 
tered into a capitulation: the Government disap- 
proved of it. Believing, as he did, that the capit- 
ulation was unfortunate in its results, he would 
vote cheerfully against the motion to strike it out, 

Mr. CRITTENDEN had but a few words to 
say after the admirable remarks of the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. BuTLer] and other gen- 
tlemen. The Senator from Alabama seemed to 
entertain an impression that by striking out this 
proviso it would imply some censure or disappro- 
bation of the President of the United States, who 
disapproved of the armistice. Now, he thought || 
that gentleman was unduly and unnecessarily sen- ;! 
sitive on that subject. He did not see how sucha | 
construction could be given to it. General Taylor | 


H 


|! pitulation. 


| 


| achieve a great victory:  Forthat the country rë- > 


joices and-we return «hanks. It was more than 


| possible if a military tribunal] could be convened 


! 
} 
| of such men as Wellington, or Napoleon, or even 
Taylor himself, ona retrospect of all the ‘atteridant 
circumstances, they might see many. things which 
they might wish had been done’ better, and the 
, American army could have acted more gloriously, 
What, then, were they to return thanks for? ‘For 
| a great victory.” They were. not a hypercritical 
i tribunal to decide where more might have. been 
done in less than three days and with.a loss of 
less lives. The army had achieved a great victory 
and they were thankful for it. a ‘ 
He was not sufficiently acquainted with military 
history, and therefore he had listened with respect- 
| ful attention to the Senator from Alabama, who 
said there had never been. an instance of a cob- 
| quered army leaving'a.conquered city.as the Mexi- 
ican army left the city of Monterey, ‘with arms in. 
their hands, having dictated the terms of. their ca~ 
He agreed with the honorable gentle 
i man. His slight reading did not furnish him ‘with 
a similar case. Nor did he know of any case 
‘where seven thousand, eight thousand, or nine 


{ 
i 
i 
j 
j 


|| thousand troops in good training, in the heart of a 


| city, with cannon, and equipped and provided with 
all the destructive means of warfare—a city in 
j which every house was a fortress—had surrender- 
ed to five thousand, and agreed to march out be- 
tween the files of the enemy, taking with them 
nothing but their clothes and side-arms, leaving 
o public property be- 
An all his reading he did not recollect that 
| he had ever met with such another instance. Now 
| how did Santa Ana regard this? . As a triumph? 
| Why, if all could be relied on that they heard, he 
| had those officers in custody, from Ampudia down, 
| and they were to be tried for cowardice. It would 
| be a singular state of things if we should be dis- 
| approving of the conduct of our general for per- 
| mitting them to go out, and Santa Ana should: be 
| trying his officers for cowardice for going out. — 

But he did not rise to enlarge on this subject, 


| 
| 


|| Viewing the matter as he did—if he had entertain- 


eda different opinion—if he thought that the course 


i| of their military men might have been better in 


| Some respects—if he had thought that more lives 
i mighthave been saved—still there had been enough 
done to entitle those who did it to his thanks. 
i That was ground enough for him. They had 
; shown themselves to be brave and patriotic sol- 
| diers; and if they had not shown such skill: as 
others might have shown, they had shown enough 
| of it, and by their skill and bravery they*had ac- 
complished a great purpose for the country... 
| General Taylor could have had no: purpose but 
to serve his country in the best manner in his 
power. That he had done sono one could doubt. 
| He and his army had done great things: Their 
| exploits, as the Senator from South Carolina had 
| said, were to form part of the history of this coun- 
| try; and the Senate was forming material to enable 
others to detract from the value of those services. 
They were authenticating the materials for the 
historian to blemish our military glory. He hoped 
it would notbedone. There was enough of glory 
for which to be thankful. ‘There was enough to 
praise. 

The remarks of his honorable friend from Dela- 
ware would save him the necessity of saying more 
They were such as all gentlemen there concurred 
in. ‘Thisvictory was more dear to American hearts, 
because it was crowned with the wreath of humani- 
t General Taylor had not.only shown courage 
and skill, but humanity.also. Tlumanity,, towards 


might have had reasons, unknown to them, which |; 
induced him to make that capitulation, while ou |) 
the other hand the President might have had pur- 


it 
i 


; poses which were unknown to. General Taylor, 4 
i which would justify him in disapproving of it. | 


The conduct of both might be reconcileable; and | 
they might both be right. But if gentlemen thought | 
this armistice was wrong, of course gentlemen had : 
the right to express that opinion. He believed | 
those gentlemen would examine the subject with ; 
as much candor and fairness as he would. But! 
gentlemen mistook their position when they sup- | 
posed they came there to examine and criticise | 
every. circumstance attending that affair, Who | 
could say, or undertuke to say, that that battle | 
was managed with all the military skill of a Wash- 
ington or a Napoleon? But it was conducted with 


| 
| 
skill enough to accomplish a great purpose and | 


whom? Towards women and children. It wasan 
armistice sanctioned both by the law of our nature 
and the law of God. To have acted otherwise, 
would have been to commit most sacrilegious:mar- 
| der, for which there would have been no defence. 
‘But thank God—and for this they should all be 
| grateful—this capitulation had been distinguished - 
i not more by courage than by humanity, in saving 
| so many helpless people-from the consequences of 
; a sacked eity. ; 

| Mr. BAGBY explained his preceding remarks to 
! have been, that-he had said the instances found in 
| history were very rare, of a defeated army being 
: permitted to prescribe the terms of their capitula- 
‘tien. The Senator didnot take issue on that, bat 
i very adroitly got out of the difficulty, by asking # 
there ever was -a battle like that at Monterey,-so 


far aa to the fightiag. He(Mr. B.) doubted if 
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there ever was. But as the capitulation had been 
discussed here, and mainly by the Senator from 
Kentucky, it must be seen at once that an issue 
would be made before the country. But for this, 
he should not again have opened his mouth. . The 
country was not asleep in regard to the propriety 
of that capitulation on the one hand, and the pro- 
priety of disapproving it on the other. That was 
the issue, and it could not be kept from the coun- | 
try. The country would pass upon it; and they 
would have to decide one of two things: either that 
the capitulation was right in itself, or that it was | 
wrong in itself. Entertaining the opinion that the | 
capitulation was wrong, he felt himself called upon ! 
to say so. t 
nay, three-fourths of the officers connected -with 
the army in Mexico, will disapprove of it; not be- 
cause it saved the effusion of blood, the sufferings 
of women and children; but for other reasons. He 
did not until the present day know that the doc- 
trine was entertained here, that they were to pro- 
tect women and children abroad; he thought they 
were to see that there were not too many widows |! 
and orphans made at home. | 
Why, suppose we should have another battle 


with this very army that marched out of Monterey j 


with their arms in their hands, their drums beat- 
ing, and their colors flying, and suppose it should 
not terminate as it did before; but should make 
many widows and orphans at home, he asked if 


i 
1 


they would not then answer in the affirmative the || 


question, whether that might not have been avoid- 
ed, if General Taylor, when he had the power, had | 
captured the army at Monterey. But their com- } 
manding general, by avoiding to make widows and 
orphans in Mexico, was endangering that calamity 
at home. | 

Mr. J. M. CLAYTON said: Suppose General |: 
Taylor had captured the Mexican army at Mon- į 
terey, what must he have done with them ? ! 

Mr. BAGBY said he supposed he would have || 
s done as they do in France,” to use an old adage; 
he would have paroled them. But was that the 
idea—that he was not to capture the Mexican army | 
because he did not know what to do with them? | 
Were we not to capture an army, because we | 
could not keep them afterwards? He supposed 
they might have been placed hors du combat; taken | 
their arms from them, and paroled them not to 
fight again during the war. If this discussion had 
not connected the propriety of the capitulation with 
the passage of this resolution, he would not have 
made these remarks. 


j 
i 
yi 
j! 
j 


But what now constitutes the army of Mexicu? |! 
i who was an American citizen? Could they not, 
ii then, free themselves from the shackles of party 
When this question was presented, disap- |; 


Why, the army of Monterey. They were the 
men that were to make widows and orphans for 
uss 
proving as he did of the capitulation, he felt bound | 
to present his views, but not with the view to 
wound any one’s feelings, but for the sake of jus- 
tice on both sides of the question. 

It had been said, as an objection to it, that this 
proviso was irrelevant and extraneous. But sup- 
pose it became a matter of duty hereafter to mark i| 
the course of this war, and to inquire into the || 
terms of that capitulation, for which they were | 
lauding the commanding general of that action, | 
with what face could it be done, if this record were 
called up? Everybody would say, and very prop- ; 
erly, Why, the question was disposed of; and it 
would be looked upon that they had passed upon 
the battle of Monterey, with all its cireumstances, | 
and that they could not go beyond it. He saw the | 
propriety of not connecting this capitulation with 
the other circumstances; but his friend from Ar- 
kansas (Mr. Sevier] had said that there was a 
difference in the views of the Administration and 
General Taylor respecting that capitulation. He, 
too, had seen a letter purporting to have been writ- ; 
ten by General Taylor himself, in which he says, 
emphatically, that the Government at Washington | 
disapproved of the terms of that capitulation. |: 
There was, therefore, no concealment on the sub- | 
ject. It was not only published to the American 
people, but to Mexico and to the world, that there | 
was a conflict here as to the terms of that capitu- |) 
lation. 

The Senator from Kentucky (Mr. CRITTENDEN] 
had manifested much zeal in the cause in which 
he had here embarked. He had the sacred cause 
of humanity to sustain him. But to what were 


i 
iI 


they liable by a continuance of this war? Were |; wished to leave out every subject about which 
not their children liable to be made orphans by |: there was a difference of opinion, about which 
this war? The Senator from Kentucky had said |) there was a doubt; and on the other hand he really 


And also to say, that a large majority, |i i on f 
| thedra; but it was surprising that in the course of | 


{ with it. 


| enemy’s country. 


| General Taylor and the army. 


ii for no resolution which, in the present state of 


that the feelings of humanity which prompted the | 
course of General Taylor were those that should ; 
be cherished by every one; but he avowed, asa | 
Christian, that he would rather save the life of one | 
American than forty Mexicans. He knew that | 
war was very unchristian, but it was one of those | 
things to which frail humanity was subject to par- į 
iake in; and, being engaged in it, he had no idea | 
of olive branches: in one hand and steel in the 
other. If war must come, it must be victory or; 
death. He believed that this war would now have | 
been at an end, but for that unfortunate capitu- 
lation. 

Mr. J. M. CLAYTON would not say that the 
honorable gentleman from Alabama spoke ex ca- 


his remarks he should press on them what he called | 
‘San issue??—an issue which was to be tried, and 
tried before the country. Now, he did not know 
that it ever would be necessary to present such an 
issue before the country. However that might be, 
he hoped the gentleman would not introduce any- 
thing of the sort here. They had nothing to do 
He had put the question to the Senator | 
from Alabama, what would be done with the Mex- 
ican army if, instead of the capitulation, General : 
Taylor had made them prisoners of war; and the | 
gentleman answered, he would parole them—he 
would ict them loose on their promise. Now, he 
asked the Senator from Alabama if he did not 
believe they would have immediately joined the 


standard of Santa Ana, where it would have been | 
| 


impossible to recognise them. It was idle to talk 
about paroling eight or nine thousand men in the 
But gentlemen thought Gen- 
eral ‘Taylor should have gone on and stormed the 


plaza, and then proceeded to storm the forts which |: 


were at short distances, to which the Mexican 
troops could retire, and which they must take be- 


| fore they could hold the city and capture the army. 
Why, General Taylor told thein that it would have + 


taken twenty or twenty-five days to carry the fort; | 
and would any Senator tell him that the command- 
ing general, with but three days’ provisions, could, 
under such circumstances, prudently and properly, | 
have refused the capitulation of nine thousand men, | 
when he had but five thousand, for the purpose of 
paroling them? If he had, he might not have ob- 
tained a capitulation at all. 

Fie would not protract the debate on this ques- 


| tion, but he earnestly hoped they would be able to 


vote, on both sides of the Chamber, without refer- 
ence to party interests. ‘Their army was made up 
of all parties; and the only question with them was 


feeling when the question was upon the passage of 
a resolution of thanks to those brave and gallant 
soldiers? 

Mr. WEBSTER rose but to say a very few 
words. But he regretted exceedingly that when 
they were about to tender a tribute of respect to a 
military man abroad, anything should occur, or be 
proposed to be mixed up with that, which should 
break up their entire unanimity. ‘To be valued 
this tribute of respect must be unanimously be 
stowed. It must appear to flow from a genera 
sense of what was due to the occasion and due to 
the officer. And always, so far as he knew or 
remembered the history of this Government, the 
thanks of Congress had been tendered, when they 
had been tendered at all to military men, by dis- 
tinct propositions, free and clear from all other con 
siderations whatever. The propriety, the grace 
fulness belonging to the occasion, required it. Now 


he had in his hand the resolution which passed |: 
i of it. 
| entirely distinct, and he supposed they were called. 


this body last year. lt was in these words: 


“That the thanks of Congress arc due and are hereby | 
tendered to Major Genera] Zachary Taylor, his officers and | 
men, for the 1orditude, skill, enterprise, and courage which 
distinguished the late briliant miiitary operations upon the 
Rio Grande.” 

He should propose to take that resolution in its 
very words, and to adopt it as an amendment to 
the resolution before the Senate, and pass it, and 
make it a real and substantial tribute of respect to 


He had only further to say that he could vote 


t 
i 
i 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


things, had a sting in it on General Taylor’s con- 
duct, or which left any doubt or hesitation. He 


i tion ? 


did not suppose that gentlemen could have contem- 
plated the tender of the thanks of Congress to Gen- 
eral Taylor in a manner to be acceptable to him— 
that is, in a manner to be expressive of the unani- 
mous consent of Congress—-with such provisions 
as were inserted there by way of preamble, recital, 


or dissertation on the Mexican war. Now he 
should vote for nothing that recites or discusses 
the merits of this Mexican war. General Taylor 
could be under no mistake about that. If he with- 
held his vote, as he should, from the resolutions in 
their present shape, there was not an officer or sol- 
dier in that war that could read that would not 
understand him. When they were about to do an 
act of a generous character—when they were about 
to unite in grateful homage to bravery—was it gen- 
erous, was it manly, to set traps, by way of pre- 
amble and recital, to screw out of gentlemen opin- 
ions which they do not perhaps entertain, and if 
they did, do not think this a proper occasion to 
express them? No. Why should they not act 
with the liberality and generosity that became 
them? Why should they not give to General 
Taylor and his brave army the thanks that were 
due to them, in the ordinary phraseology in which 
the thanks of Congress were expressed? Why 
should they put anything in it that might in any 
egree produce reluctance in any one who was to 
ote for it, or in any degree mitigate the sense of 
ratification with which those in whose honor 
He was 


olution as that now before the Senate. 

Mr. CALHOUN said he should vote to strike 
out this proviso, and he would briefly state his 
grounds for doing so. He would do so, in the 
first place, upon the ground which had been stated 
by his honorable colleague, as a mere matter of 
taste and propriety; and, in addition to that, he 


i would vote for striking it out because he consider- 


ed that a vote of thanks, when accompanied by 
the slightest censure, was entirely cancelled. He 
would vote for striking it out because, to his mind, 
there was a palpable contradiction between giving 
a vote of thanks and a medal to General Taylor 
and the army, and the exception by which those 
thanks and that medal were accompanied. 

If the exception, if the capitulation itself to 
which the exception referred, constituted a part of 
the battle, then, according to the conception of 
those gentlemen who entertained this idea, they 
ought not to vote fora medal at all. If it did not 
constitute a part of the battle, why should that 
which was irrelevant be made a part of the resolu- 
The naked question was this: Was the 
battle of Monterey such a one as deserved that 
the thanks of Congress and a medal should be be- 
stowed? If it were, let them be granted, and 
granted unanimously, withcut condition; and if it 
were not, let both be withheld, 

Mr. BAGBY said those who voted for the medal 
But 


Taylor with a medal for that which he believed to 
be meritorious; but he would neither give thanks 
nor a medal for that which he condemned. If the 
views of the Senator from South Carolina were 
correct, and the capitulation was a part of the bat- 
tle of Monterey, he would vote against the whole 
But he understood the capitulation to be 


upon to reward General ‘Taylor as far as they ap- 
proved of his conduct. If he were to bestow this 
praise he would go for the resolution of the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts; but this proviso had been 
connected with this subject, and hence he had 
stated of what part he approved and what part he 
disapproved. 

Mr. CALHOUN corrected a misunderstanding 
of his position in which the Senator from Alabama 
had fallen. 

Mr. WEBSTER said he certainly supposed 
that, in one point of view, the arrangement for the 
armistice and capitulation might be considered as 
part of the military operations at Monterey,though 
they were not absolutely connected with the feats 
of arms performed at that place; and he supposed 
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that, in cases of this nature, where propriety of 
conduct was questioned, the commander-in-chief 
was entitled to have the judgment of a.court of 
inquiry before his conduct should be definitively 
pronounced upon. 

Little acquainted as he was with such matters, 
he would not presume to make up an opinion. He 
thought that they might get a. vote of thanks for 
the military operations at Monterey adopted in a 
handsome and graceful manner, leaving the other 
matters to be decided at sume future time, if there 
should be occasion for such decision, before this 
tribunal or elsewhere. 


that which passed Congress at the last session. 
But, as there was a proposition to amend now 


pending, he would Jet the question be first taken 
upon that proposition. 

The yeas and nays were then taken on Mr. 
Speicut’s motion to strike out the proviso, and it 
was decided in the affirmative, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Badger, Benton, Berrien, Butler, 
Calhoun, Chalmers, Cilley, Thomas Clayton, John M. Clay- 
ton, Corwin, Crittenden, Davis, Dayton, Evans, Fairfield, 
Greene, Houston, Huntington, Jarnagin, Johnson of Mary- 
land, Johnson of Louisiana, Manguin, Miller, Morehead, 
Pearce, Rusk, Simmons, Soulé, Speight, Upham, Webster, 
and Woodbridge—33. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Bag- 
by, Breese, Bright, Cass, Dix, Hannegan, Niles, Sevier, 
Sturgeon, Turney, and ¥wee—15. 

Mr. WEBSTER then moved his substitute for 
the resolution, and the yeas and nays being taken 
thereon, are as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Badger, Berrien, Butler, Cal- 
houn, Cilley, John M. Clayton, Thomas Clayton, Corwin, 
Crittenden, Davis, Dayton, Evans, Greene, Huntington, 
Jarnagin, Johnson of Maryland, Johnson of Lonisiana, 
Mangum, Miller, Morehead, Pearee, Simmons, Upham, 
Webster, and Woodbridge—26. 

NAYS—Messars. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Bag- 
by, Benton, Breese, Bright, Cass, Chalmers, Dix, Fairfield, 
Hannegan, Houston, Niles, Rusk, Sevier, Soulé, Speight, 
Sturgeon, Turney, Westcott, and Yulee—23. 

The resolution, as amended, was then reported 
to the Senate. 

The amendment was concurred in, and the reso- 
lution was ordered to be engrossed, and read a 
third time. 

By unanimous consent, it was then read a third 
time; and the question being on its passage, the 
yeas and nays were taken, and are as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Atherton, Badger, Benton, 
Berrien, Butler, Calhoun, Cass, Chalmers, CiNey, John M, 
Clayton, Thomas Clayton, Corwin, Crittenden, Davis, Day- 
ton, Dix, Evans, Fairfield, Greene, Hannegan, Houston, 
Huntington, Jarnagin, Johnson of Maryland, Johnson of 
Louisiana, Mangum, Miller, Morehead, Niles, Pearce, Rusk, 
Sevier, Simmons, Soulé, Speight, Sturgeon, Upham, Web- 
ster, Westcott, Woodbridge, and Yulee—43. 

NAYS—None. 

The following title, on motion of Mr. CRIT- 
TENDEN, was adopted: ‘* Resolution giving the 


thanks of Congress to Major General Taylor and | 


the officers and men under his command in the late 
military operations at Monterey.” 
GENERAL ARMSTRONG. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN said as they had been 
turning their attention to military affairs and mili- 
tary men, he hoped he should be excused if he 
now asked leave of the Senate to introduce a bill 
for the relief of General Robert Armstrong, for 
wounds received in the last war under most meri- 
torious circumstances. He now asked leave of the 
Senate to introduce it, and when the proper occa- 
sion came he should make some remarks in expla- 
nation of his character. 

Leave was given. The bill was introduced and 
read a first and second time, and referred to a se- 
lect committee of three, on the suggestion of Mr. 
H. JOHNSON, 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland, moved that the 
message of the President, sent to-day in answer to 
the resolution he had submitted some days ago, be 

tinted for the use of the Senate; which motion 
aving been agreed to— 

The Senate then adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Weonespay, February 3, 1847. 


The Journal of yesterday having been read and 
approved, E 
r. BOYD, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, to which had been referred the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill to raise for a limit- 
ed time an additional military force, and for other 


) é If now in order, he would | 
move to strike out the entire resolution, and to in- | 
sert in its stead a resolution in the exact words of | 


! said amendments. 


| amendment, striking outall after the enacting clause, | 


purposes, reported the same, with a recommenda- 

tion that the House concur with the Senate in their 

amendments to the said bill, with amendments. 
The House proceeded to the consideration of the 


Mr. BOYD explained the amendments. 

Mr. ASHMUN spoke against the recommenda- 
tion of the committee to disagree to the amendment 
of the Senate striking out the proviso to the first 
section of the bill. 

Mr. HARMANSON moved to amend the report 
of the Committee on Military Affairs, by adding 
an amendment to the ninth section of the Senate’s 
amendments. 

r The CHAIR ruled the amendment out of or- 
er. 

Mr. MORSE spoke in favor of the amendment 
of his colleague, [Mr. Harmanson,] and urged the 
propriety of making some provision. for the Louis- 
lana volunteers, and moved to recommit the bill to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, with instruc- 
tion to amend the same by adopting the amend- 
ment of Mr. Harmanson. 

Mr. KAUFMAN supported the amendment in- 
dicated by Mr. Harmanson, and urged the claims 
of the volunteers from Texas, Louisiana, Missou- 
ri, &c., and expressed his hope that the motion to 
recommit would prevail. 


On motion of Mr. DROMGOOLE, the bill and 
amendments were referred to the Committee of the | 
Whole on the State of the Union. 

And the House having resolved itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole, (Mr. McCiernanp in the 
chair,) it proceeded to tie consideration of the said 
bill and amendments. 

Mr. DAVIS, of Kentucky, first took the floor, 
and occupied it during the allotted hour in the de- į 
livery of a speech, in which he went into an exam- 
ination of the President’s plan of the war and of 
General Taylor’s conduct of it. — . 

Mr. HENLEY, of Indiana, and Mr. BOYD, of 
Kentucky, briefly replied; after which— i 
The committee rose to enable Mr. BOYD to 
move a resolution to close all debate in Committee | 
of the Whole ‘in thirty minutes after the com- 
mittee shall again resume its session;” which res- 
olution was adopied, under the operation of the | 
previous question. i 

The House then again resolved itself into Com- | 
mittee of the Whole, and Mr. DROMGOOLE oc- 
cupied the floor during the remainder of the time 
allowed for debate. 

And the committee proceeded to vote on the 
amendments of the Senate. 

The vote was first taken on concurring in the 
first amendment of the Senate, viz: striking out the 

roviso of the first section, which authorizes the 

resident to appoint such of the commissioned 
officers during the recess of the Senate as may not 
be appointed during the present session. This 
amendment of the Senate was not concurred in: 
Ayes 56, noes 76. 

The second amendment of the Senate was read. 
It proposes to add at the end of the first section the 
following: 

c Provided, That one or more of the regiments of infantry 
authorized to be raised by this section may, at the discretion 
of the President, be organized and equipped as voltigeurs 
and as foot riflemen, and be provided with a rocket and 
mountain howitzer battery.” | 


This amendment was concurred in. 
The next amendment of the Senate was read, as 


follows: 
u Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That it shall and may | 
be lawful for the President of the United States, by and with | 
the advice and consent of the Seuate, to appoint one sur- 
geon and one assistant surgeon to each regiment raised under f 
this aet.” i! 
This amendment was amended, by recommen- 
dation of the Committee on Military Affairs, so as 


| non-commissioned officer,” &c. 


to allow the President to appoint “ two assistant 


surgeons.” : 
The amendment was then concurred in. 


The Committee on Military Affairs reported an 
amendment to the seventh section of the Senate’s 


1 

and inserting— | 
« That, during the war with Mexico, it shall be lawful for į 
the officers composing the council of administration or the if 
several regiments constituting a brigade, either regular or i! 
volunteer, in the service of the United States, to employ H 
some proper person to officiate as chapiain to such brigade, ji 
and the person so employed shall, upon the certificate of the |i 
commander of the brigade, receive for his services the pay |] 


Hi 


and emolumems of a captain of infantry and forage for one il 
horse.” - 


Mr. FICKLIN moved to amend-this amendment 
by adding thereto the following proviso: © > 5° 2% 

“Provided, That the chaplains now attached. to the regus 
lar army, and stationed at different military posts, shall be, 
required to repair to the army in Mexico whenever ama», 
jority of the men at the posts where they are respectively. 
stationed shall have left them for service.in,the field;;and 
should any of said chaplains refuse or decline to. do this 


; when ordered so to do by the Adjutant General, the office 


of such chaplain shali be deemed vacant, and the pay.and:: 
emoluments thereof be stopped.” : 


Mr. TIBBATTS inquired of the Chair if Mr; 
Ficxui’s amendment was in order? La 
The CHAIR decided it in order. à ; 

Mr. DROMGOOLE rose to a question of order, 
He said it was not in order to move to.amend an 
amendment to an amendment. n 

_ Mr. COBB inquired of the Chair if he still de- 
cided Mr. Ficxitn’s amendment in order? 

The CHAIR stated he did. p 

Mr. COBB appealed from this: decision ofthe. 
Chair. ; pii 

The question was stated, Shall the'decision of 
the Chair stand as the judgment of the committee? 
It was decided in the affirmative, and the decision 
of the Chair sustained. ; 

The question was then put on Mr. Ficxii’s 
amendment, and it was agreed to. 

Mr. STEPHEN ADAMS moved to amend the 
amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs 
by striking out the words, ‘ the pay and emolu- 
ments of a captain of infantry and forage for one 


| horse,” and inserting, in lieu thereof, “ five hun- 


dred dollars a year and one ration per day.’ 


| Agreed to. 


The question was then put on the. amendment 
as amended, and it was agreed to. f 

The eighth section of the Senate 
was read and agreed to. 


Mr. ROBERT SMITH. moved to amend the 
amendments of the Senate by adding between sec- 
tions eight and nine the following section: 

“Andbe it further enacted, That from the commencement 
of the war with Mexico until the termination thercof, the 
monthly pay of the non-commissioned officers, musiciana, 
and privates, of the army of the United States, and the mi- 
litia and volunteers in the service, shall be increased three 
doltars per month each.’? 

This amendment was disagreed to. 


The eighth section of the Senate’s amendments 
was read and concurred in. 

The ninth section of the Senate’s amendments 
being read— 

Mr. HENLEY moved to amend it by adding, 
after the enacting clause, the words, * That each 
commissioned officer below the‘ rank of colonél, 
and,” so that it would read, ‘that each commis- 
sioned oflicer below the rank of colonel, and each . 
Disagreed to, * 

Mr. JOHN A. ROCKWELL moved to amend 
the said section by striking out the words ‘ war- 
rantee or his heirs-at-law,’? where they occur, and 
inserting, in licu thereof, “ legal holders of the 
warrant or certificate.”? Disagreed to. 

Mr. HARMANSON moved to add to the ninth 
section of the Senate’s amendment the following: 

‘And that each private, non-commissioned officer, and 
musician, who shall have been received into the service of 
the United States since the commencement of the war With 
Mexico, for less than twelve months, and shall have served 
for such term, or until honorably discharged, shall be entitled 
to receive a warrant for eighty acres of land which may be 
subject to private entry, or fifty dollars in serip, if preferred ; 
and in the event of the death of such volunteer during his 
term of service, or after an honorable discharge, but before 
the passage of this act, then the warrant for such land or 
scripshall issue to the wife, child, or children, ifthere be any, 
and if none, then to the father, and if there be no father, 
then to the mother, or if no mother, then to the brothers and 
sisters of such deceased volunteer: Provided, that nothing 
contained in this section shall be construed to give bounty 
land to such volunteers as were accepted into service and 


’s amendments: 


li discharged without being marched to the seat of war.”” 


This amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. HUNGERFORD moved toamend the ninth 


! section of the Senate’s amendment by adding ‘the 
' word musician” after the word ‘officer. Which 


was agreed to. * 


Several other verbal amendments were made to 
this section on the motions of Mr. HUNGER- 
FORD and Mr. BIGGS. - . ; 

Mr. PHELPS moved to amend the ninth section 
of the Senate’s amendments by striking out all 
after the enacting clause, and inserting the follow- 
ing in lieu thereof; which was disagreed to: 

& Be it enacted, S'c., That, from and after the first day of 
May last, and until the termination of the war with Mexieo, 
the monthly pay of the non-commissioned officers, musi 
cians, and privates, of the army of the United Siates, and 
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militia and volunteers in the service of the same, shall be 
increased three dollars.per month each. 
« Sac. 2. And be it further enucted, That each non-com- 


missioned officer, musician, and private, who has volunteer- | 
ed since the first of May last for less than twelve mouths, | 


and who shall bave gone into the service and continned 
therein until honorably discharged, shall be entitled to a 
warrant for eighty acres of land belonging to the United 
States, subject to private entry at the date of said warrant. 
“See. 3, And be it further enacted, That any non-commis- 
sioned officer, musician, or private, who has volunteered or 
may volunteer in the service of the United States for twelve 
months or during the war with Mexico, since the first day 
of May last, and who has gone or may go into actual service 


and continue therein until honorably discharged, shall be | 


entitled to a warrant for one hundred and sixty acres of land, 
with the privilege of entering the same on any land belong- 


ing to the United States and subject to private entry at the | 


date of said warrant. 

` & See. 4. And be it further enacted, That each non-com- 
missioned officer, musician, and private, of the regular army, 
who, on the seventh day of May last, had Jess than twelve 
months to serve, and who has been or may be engaged in 
the war against Mexico, and who has served or may serve 


in the army until he is honorably discharged, shall be enti- |: 


tled to a warrant for eighty acres of land belonging to the 


United States, subject to private entry at the date of said | 


warrant. 


“Soc. 5. And he it further enacted, That each non-com- | 
missioned officer, musician, and private, of the regular army, |! 


who, on the seventh day of May last, had twelve months or 


longer to serve, and has been or may be engaged in the war || 


against Mexico, and has served or may serve until he is hon- 


orably discharged; and each non-commissioned officer, mu- | 


sician, and private, who, since that time, has inlisted or 
may inlist, and who has been engaged or may be engaged 
in the war against Mexico, and shall serve until he is honor- 
ably discharged, shall be entitled to a warrant for one hun- 
dred and sixty acres of land belonging to the United States, 
subject to private entry at the date of said warrant. 

“Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That if any non-com- 
missioned officer, musician, or private, of the regular army, 
engaged in the war against Mexico, or any non-commissioned 
oficer, musician, or private, in the volunteer service of the 
United States, after having been mustered into the service, 
has been or shall be killed, or has died or shall die, in the 


service, his wite and child or children, if there be any; if i! 


none, then his father; and if no father, then his mother, 
shall be entitled to receive a warrant for one hundred and 


sixty acres of land belonging to the United States, subject to |) 


private entry at the date of said warrant. 


“Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of Í 


War, tor the time heing, shall, from time to time, issue war- 
rants for the military land bounties to the persons entitled 
thereto by this act: Provided, wlways, That such warrants 


shall be issued only in the names of the persons thus entitled, | 
and not matil after the close ofthe existing war with Mexico, |: 
and shall be by them or their representatives applied for, | 


within five years after the said persons are entitled thereto: 
Provided, That nothing contained in this section shall be so 
eonstrued as to give bounty lands to volunteers mustered 
into the service of the United States without being marched 
to the seat of war.” 


Mr. DROMGOOLE moved to strike out all the 
ninth section of the Scnate’s amendment, and in- 
sert: 

e That each private soldier, musician, and non-commis 
sioned officer, who has already or may hereafter inlist in the 
regular army, or engage in the volunteer service, of the Uni- 
ted States for five years, or during the continuance of the 
war with Mexico, and shail actually serve for such period of 


time, shali be entitled to receive a warrant for one hundred ; 


and sixty acres of the publi 0 be located in s ix- = a A 
4 es ob tite public land, tob cated in such: di :' transfers cannot be effected otherwise than by the transport- į 


trict or districts as shall hereattcr be set apart by law for that 
purpose. 
“And be it further enacted, That if any one of the persons 


aforesaid shail be prevented, by reason of sickness or other ; 
lity incurred in the faithful discharge of duty, from | 


fing for the five years or during the war, and shai] obtain 
a discharg? in consequences of the same, such person shall 
be entitled to reecive a warrant for one hundred and sixty 
acres of the public land, to be located as atoresaid. 

“And he it further enicted, That if any one of the persons 
aforesaid shall be killed or die in the service, atter having 
been reccived and mustered into the same, his wife and 
child, or children, if any, and if none of either, then bis 
father, and if no father, then his mother, shall be entitled to 
reevive a warrant for one hundred and sixty acres of land, 
to be also located as aforesaid. 


& And be it further enacted, That all private soldiers, mu- : 
and non-commissioned officers who shall. actually i 
ved for five years, or during tie war with Mexico, | 


siciay 
have 


reason of 


discharge of 


wary, and shall obtain a discharge in consequence of the 
same, such person shall be entitled to, and shall be paid 
the sum of firty dolars, in addition to his regular pay due 
at the time of his discharge. 

“Ant be tt further enacted, That if any one of the persons 


before entunerated shall be killed, or die in the service after | 
having been received and mustered into the same, his wife | 
and child, or children, if any, if none of either, then his || 
hall be entitled to re- | 


father, if no father, then his mother, 
ceive, and shali be paid, the sum of fifty dollars. 

And be it further enacted, That if any private, musician, 
or non-commissioned officer in the regujar or volunteer ser- 
vice, whose term shail expire before the end of the war with 
Mexico, and upon such expiration, having obtained a dis- 
charge ta consequence thereot, shall be thereupon inlisted 
jn the regalar army for the term of five years or during the 
war with Mexico, shal! be entitled to receive, and shall be 


paid on being mustered into the servicc, the sum of fifteen | 


doliars additional bounty? 
The amendment was disagreed to. 


Mr, DROMGOOLE inquired if the question had 
been put on concurring with the ninth section of 
the Senate’s amendment? 

The CHAIR stated it had not; but that the ques- 
|!| tion had been put on striking out the ninth section, 
and inserting the amendment of the gentleman 
l| from Virginia, [Mr. Dromeoote.] 

Mr. DROMGOOLE then moved that the com- 
| mittee non-concur in the ninth section of the amend- 
| ment of the Senate. The motion was disagreed 


to. 

| Mr. SCHENCK then moved to strike out the 
| proviso of the ninth section of the amendment of 
i 


| the Senate. Disagreed to. 


; ate was then read, and the words, ‘< and one regi- 
© mental quartermaster to each regiment, but the 
! © said regimental quartermasters may be appointed 
| 


‘ by the President alone in the recess of the Sen- 
“aie,” were struck out by the recommendation of 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. SAWYER moved to amend the tenth sec- 
i tion of the Senate’s amendment, by striking out 
the words “ from the officers of the army.” Dis- 
agreed to. 

The tenth section as amended was then concurred 
in. 

And the committee rose and reported the amend- 
ments of the Senate as amended. 


was seconded, and the main question ordered to be 
put, viz: Will the House concur with the Com- 
mittee of the Whole in their disagreement to the 
: amendment of the Senate striking out the follow- 
i ing proviso to the first section of the bill? 


1 of the comunissioned officers authorized by this act as may 


ments shail be submitted to the Senate at their next ses- 
| sion for their advice and cousent.” 


; follows: Yeas 113, nays 69. 


amended by the Committee of the Whole, were 
then agreed to. 
SUB-TREASURY. $ 
Mr. DROMGOOLE, from the Committee of 
Ways and Means, reported (on leave) the follow- 


! to provide for the better organization of the Treas- 
| ury, and for the collection, safe-keeping, transfer, 
| and disbursement, of the public money :?? 


money in the treasury are required to be made by the Preas- 
| ury Departuent, from any one depository of Government to 
n another, under tre provision of the act approved August 6, 

1846, entitled ‘An act to provide for the better organization 
i Of tue treasury, aad tor We collection, safe-kecping, trans- 
| fer, and disbursement of the public revenue,” and such 


| ation of specie, at the expense of the Government, it shall 
lawful tor the Secretary of the ‘Treasury to cause to be 


priated, the actual expenses necessarily required to effect 
| wise, as may be attended with the least hazard and the 
i} smallest charge to the Government. 


be converted, by the disbursing agent at the place or dis- 
burseinent, into gold or silver at or above par, and when the 
public creditor intended to be paid by such draftis present 


at par in payment, he may be so permitted to receive the 
same, by special endorsement thereon, payable only to the 
order of said creditor; and the same rules and regulations, 


one of said act approved Augu-t 6, 1846, shail be enforced 


of payment, and to prevent the same being used or thrown 
into cireulation as a paper currency or medium of exchange. 

“And he it further enveted, That during the continuance 
of the existing war with Mexico, ani with a view to the pro- 
curing of foreign gold or silver coin at the lowest rates, for 
disbursement in the prosecutionof said war, it shall be jaw- 
ful for the Secretary of War, or the Secretary of the Navy, 
to authorize treasury notes or treasury drafts to ba exchanged 
for such coin, at a rate not.above the commereial value 
| thereof in the United States: Proviled, That said exchange 
| shalt be more advantageous to the Government than any 
other mode of disbursement, 


Stites, shall be required to keep sately and disburse all pub- 
lie moneys received by them, under such rules and regula- 
ons, and with such security, as shali be prescribed by the 
ecretary of the Treasury, to ensure a proper accountability, 
and to yuard against the loss of said moneys, and to faeili- 


ursement of the same, in conformity with the law, and so 
such disbursements. 


“And be it further enacted, ‘That gold or silver intended for 
the payment of daties may be deposited, in advance, with any 


The tenth section of the amendment of the Sen- | 


Mr. BOYD moved the previous question, which ! 


« Provided, Tat it shall be Jawful for the President of the | 
United States, in the recess of the Senate, to appoint such i| 


' not be appointed during the present session, Which appoint- | 


‘The question was decided by yeas and nays, as | 


The remaining amendments of the Senate, as | 


ing supplemental bill to an act entitled an “An act ij 


« Be it enacted, §c., That hereafter, whenever transfers of 


outof any mouey in the Treasury not otherwise appro- | 


such transfers, in such manner, by contract, draft, or other- : 


“And be it further enucted, That iu all cascs when treasu- | 
ry drafts, not less in amount than six hundred dollars, cannot į 


atthe place of disbursement, and prefers to receive suci drait |: 


applicable to all other treasury drafts under section twenty- l 


to require the sp-edy presentation of said drafts at the place | 


“ind he it further enacted, That all disbursing agents of | 
the Government, within or without the limits or the United i 


ate and secure the prompt and faithful payment and dis- į 


as to prevent in all cases the use of bank paper in making | 


assistant treasurer, or treasurer of the mint, orbranch mint, 
at the port where the duties are payable, whose receipt for 
such specie may be accepted by the collector of such port in 
payment of duties accruing there. 

“And be it further enacted, That the number of clerks au- 
thorized by the 13th section of the said act approved August 
6, 1846, may be increased, if deemed necessary, so as not to 
exceed twenty; the annual salary of fourteen of whom shall 
not exceed eight hundred dollars each, and of the remaining 
six the annual salary of three shall not exceed one thousand 
dollars each, and of the rest the annual salary shall not 
exceed twelve hundred dollars each, nor shall the annual 
aggregate sum exceed seventeen thousand eight hundred 

ollars. 

“And beit further enacted, That, during the continuance 
of the existing war with Mexico, and with a view to the 
procuring of foreign gold or silver coin at the Jowest rates, 
for disbursement in the prosecution of suid war, it shall be 
lawful for the Secretary of the Treasury to authorize treaa- 
ury notes or treasury drafts to be exchanged for such coin 
at a rate not above the commercial value thereof in the 
United States: Provided, That said exchange shall be more 
advantageous to the Government than any other mode of 
disbursement.” 


The bill, having been read twice by its title, was 
referred to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, and ordered to be printed. 

And the House adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Tuurspay, February 4, 1847. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


Mr. DIX presented two memorials of citizens of 
New York, praying a grant of land to aid in the 
construction of a railroad from Lake Michigan to 
i the Pacific; which were referred to the Committee 
' on Public Lands. 
| Mr. WOODBRIDGE presented the joint reso- 
‘lution of the Legislature of Michigan, in relation 
! to the leasing of the copper lands in that State; which 


i| was read, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CHALMERS presented the petition of citi- 
|| zens of Washington, praying that the bill to amend 
|, the charter of said city, which passed the House of 
Representatives, may become a law; which was 
referred to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland, presented the 
| petition of Jane Sproston, the widow of a deceased 
i naval surgeon, asking for a renewal of her pension; 
| which was referred to the Committee on Naval 
| Affairs. 
|; Also, the petition of the Baltimore and Philadel- 
phia Steamboat Company, asking an alteration in 
| the act of February 18, 1793, respecting the coast- 
| ing trade; which was referred to the Conmittee on 
Commerce. 


Mr. DIX submitted the following resolution for 
consideration: 

Resolved, That on and after Monday next the 
: Senate will meet at eleven o’clock, a, m. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD, from the Committee on Na- 
val Affairs, reported a bill reviving certain naval 
pensions for the term of five years; which was 
read, and passed to the second reading. 

Mr. DIX, from the Committee on Cammerre, 
reported a bill to authorize the issuing of a regis- 
ter to the brigantine Ocean Queen; which was read, 
and passed to the second reading. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, from the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, to which had been referred 
the bills from the House for the relief of Harvey 
Reynolds, for the relief of Catharine Stevenson, 
for the relief of Ann Clayton, for the relief of Eliza- 
! beth Fitch, for the relief of Thankful Reynolds, 
| and for the relief of Elizabeth Calkins, the widow 
of Silas Winans; reported the same without amend- 
ment. 

Mr. PEARCE, from the same committee, to 
which had been referred the bills from the House 
to increase the pension of Roswell Hale, and for 
| the relief of Jonathan Hoyt, reported the same 
| without amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland, from the Com- 
mittee of Claims, reported a bill for the relief of 
John Bronson; which was read and passed to the 
second reading, 
|| Mr. J., from the same committee, to which had 
been referred the bill for the relief of Ray Tomp- 
kins and others, children and heirs at law of the 
late Daniel D. Tompkins, reported the same with- 
out amendment. 
~ Mr. WOODBRIDGE moved to postpone the 
| prior orders, for the purpose of taking up two bills 
i to confirm certain old French grants of land, which 
had received the sanction of Cangress.at the last: 
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session, but which had not finally passed 
of time. 

The motion having been agreed to, 

The Senate proceeded to the consideration of a 
bill to amend an act confirming certain land claims 
in the State of Michigan. 

Also, a bill for the relief of Shadrach Gillett and 
athers. 

And the said bills were considered as in com- 
mittee of the whole, and no amendment being 


for want 


offered, were reported to the Senate, read a third 


time, and passed. 
INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


On motion of Mr. SPEIGHT, the Senate pro- | 


ceeded to the consideration of the bill making ap- 
propriations for the Indian Department. 

The bill being under consideration, as in com- 
mittee of the whole, the amendment reported from 
the Committee on Finance was concurred in. 

Mr. JARNAGIN moved to amend the bill, by 
adding, after the 30th line, in the 2d section: 

«“ For interest upon sixty thousand dollars, borrowed by 


the Cherokee delegations in Washington city in the month : 


of Angust last, which should have been advanced to them 
-by the United States, under the treaty of 1846 with the 
Cherokee nation, one thousand eight hundred dollars, or so 
much thereof as may be needed.’ 

Mr. JARNAGIN briefly explained that the ap- 

ropriation introduced at the last session to carr 
into effect the Cherokee treaty having failed at the 
last moment, in consequence of the Speaker’s sig- 


nature to the bill not being affixed, it became neces- | 


sary to raise funds to meet the wants ofthe In- 
dians. Under the authority of the Secretary of 
War, a loan of $50,000 was negotiated. It was 


not just that the interest which had become due ! 
on this loan should be paid by the Indians; and, | 


revent this, he had proposed this amendment. 
he amendment was agreed to. 


oR 


Mr. JARNAGIN said he had another amend- || 
ment to propose, the object of which was to reim- ' 


burse to certain 
bringing together the different parties of the Cher- 
ekee Indians, and thus facilitating the ultimate 
settlement of their differences, had been very 
beneficial to the Government. They were indi- 
viduals not regulariy 

h 


not authorized by the Cherokee nation or by the 


Government, but their influence had been exerted |i 


in a way beneficial to the United States, and by 
their intervention the Indians had been brought to- 
gether, and a settlement effected. 


ed here since last winter for want of funds to en- 
able them to return home. 
to amend the bill, by inserting after the preceding 
amendment, the following: 

. “To Walter S. Adair, $450; to Thomas F. Taylor, $450 ; 


and to William L. Holt, $800; to defray their expenses in | 
visiting Washington city, last winter, in an honorable effort | 


to reconcile the different parties in the. Cherokee nation.” 
Mr. HUNTINGTON said he understood that 
this amendment proposed to pay persons not regu- 
larly attached to the delegation, for services not 
authorized by the Government in the Cherokee 
nation. They were individuals who had come on 
to Washington on their own account. A provision 


of this character appeared to him to be perfectly ; 


novel. Before he could vote for such an appro- 
priation, he would wish to have some information 
from the department; and until that could be ob- 
tained he hoped this allowance would not be in- 
serted in the appropriation bill. 

Mr. SPEIGHT wished to know of the Senator 
from Tennessee if this amendment was proposed 
as from the Committee on Indian Affairs? 

Mr. JARNAGIN replied in the affirmative. 


Mr. SPEIGHT. Well, then, I hope it will not į 
be put in the bill, without being referred to the | 


Committee on Finance. Let it go there and be 
examined. He hoped it would not be passed now. 
Mr. JARNAGIN said there could be no infor- 


mation from the department on this subject, be- | 


cause these individuals did not regularly belong to 
the Indian delegation. He had himself usually | 
voted against paying individuals who acted with- || 
out proper authority. But he regarded this as a ' 
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individuals whose services in i 


belonging to the delegation, ; 


These individu- |: 
als were now in Washington, having been detain- ; 


He then moved further | 


A delegation had been sent 
here by that portion of the Cherokees known as | 
the Old Settlers, and they were here about nine 


months. Another delegation was sent on by what 
was called the Treaty party. All these had been 
provided for. In the course of the proceedings, it 
appeared impracticable to bring these opposing 
parties together. 


| 
| 
j 
i 
i 


means of which the parties were brought together, 
f the differences reconciled, and the business was 
|| brought to a conclusion. 

i! men amounted to about four hundred and fifty dol- 
They came here to induce the Indians to 
make an amicable arrangement, and they effected 
this object. The question now was, whether they 
should receive the money they had expended in 
this business or not? They were the main instru- 


i 
| 


had, in other cases, been paid, who came here 
without any authority, and these individuals were 
las deserving of remuneration as any agents, 
‘ whether regular or irregular. 


Mr. ATCHISON understood that these persons 


to be made an exception to the gencral rule? There 
were many such persons—many volunteers, who 
had been in the habit of coming on here year after 
year, and in all cases where they had put in claims 
on the Government, the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs had uniformly reported against them. Would 


objects, on the footing of regular agents? Would 
you pay their demands when you have rejected all 
| others of a similar character? This matter can 
i only be settled as it has been done in like cases 
heretofore. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON said that the Senatorfrom 
Missouri had stated some facts which were con- 
clusive, in showing that this provision ought not 
| to be inserted in this or any other bill. It ought: 
not to receive the sanction of the Senate before it 
had been subjected to the examination of a com- 
mittee. 

The question was then taken, and the amend- 
ment was negatived. 


after line thirty-four of the second section, the fol- 
lowing: 
«Por defraying expenses in relation to the Seminole In- 


of the treaty therewith, and to prevent disturbances with 
said Indians, five thousand dolars.” 


Florida had adopted a resolution asking an appro- 
priation for the relief of these Seminole Indians, 
who had recently manifested symptoms of a mis- 
chievous intention. The Commissioner had made 
a report on the subject, and the documents were in 
the possession of the Senate. To that the chair- 
man of the Committee on Indian Affairs could 


They were still residing on their lands, in viola- 
tion of the treaty. i 

Mr. SPEIGHT said it would be seen, that al- 
though this amendment had been drawn in the 
usual style of provisions to carry out a treaty, the 


her. It was in this state of things that | 
these three individuals interposed their aid, by | 


Mr. WESTCOTT moved to amend by inserting | 


dians yet remaining in Florida, and for the further execution | 


New Séres... No 2h: 
i| ward, and complains that they are in a state of 
| starvation. But even if so, this was not the fault 
: of the Government, which has been at all times 
ready to make the arrangement for their removal, 
They would not go, it appeared; they determined 
to remain where they were, and a tornado had 
| Swept away their crops. This is the very worst 
time that such an application could be made to 
the Government. We were in the midst of an ex- 
| pensive war, all our means were demanded to carry 
It on; and now we were asked to give five thou- , 
sand dollars to sustain a tribe of hostile Indians. 
He (Mr, S.) hoped the amendment would not be 
adopted. ‘ per 


The expenses of these į 


the Senate now vote to place these volunteer gen- | 


| ments‘in obtaining the treaty of 1846. Persons | 


Y | had come on without authority. Were they, then, :: 


tlemen, who had come here to further their own | 


Mr. SEVIER rose to. move a postponement of 
the further consideration of the bill until to-mor- 
row. The chairman of the Committee on Indian 


' munication; and therefore he would move that the 
| further consideration of the bill be postponed till 


The motion being agreed to, the bill was accord- 
ingly postponed. 


Mr. SEVIER then called for the special order. 
THREE MILLION BILL. 


Mr. BADGER expressed a hope that no objec- 
‘tion would be made to let this bill lie over till to- 
i| morrow. An amendment had been laid on the 
table by the Senator from Georgia, and he desired 
ii to be heard in explanation of his object. From 
circumstances within his own observation, he 
|| (Mr. B.) well knew that the Senator from Georgia 
‘| had not been able to prepare himself to go on with 
!i the discussion at this time. And he would assure 
|! the Senator from Arkansas that, in asking for this 
|| postponement, there was not the slightest intention 
| on this side of the Senate to cause any unnecessary 
|: delay in the action on this bill. Aa 
' Mr. SEVIER replied, that he had reported this 
' bill on the 19th of last month; that he’ lad subse- 
l| quently given notice that he should ask the Senate 
| to consider it as soon as the army bill was disposed 
of. On Tuesday he had called it up, in pursuance 
f that notice. He had then consented to its post- 
|| ponement until to-day. He had therefore done 
his duty. If there was to be a long debate, as 
seemed to be intended by Senators on the other 
side, he could not give his consent to any further 


jo 


Mr. WESTCOTT stated that the Legislature of |! 


i; do what he ought then to have 


postponement. ? i 

Mr. ARCHER said, that according to his own 
; showing, the Senator from Arkansas ought not to 
oppose the motion to postpone. That Senator 
thought the army bill of so much importance as to 
require the firstaction of the Senate. Now, asthe 
army bill had been just returned from the House 
with amendments, he hoped the Senator would 
‘allow these amendments to be acted on, and per- 
| mit this bill to stand over until to-morrow. 

Mr. SEVIER said that the amendments to the 
! army bill were of a character which would render 
: it necessary to recommit the bill. 

Mr. BADGER reminded the Senator from Ar- 
kansas that he had made one mistake in his state- 
ment. The Senator did not consent to the post- 
ponement of the bill on Tuesday. If he recollected 
right, the yeas and nays were taken on’ the ques- 


tion. He hoped, therefore, the Senator would now 
done, and what he 


| supposed he did do. 
Mr. SEVIER said he had consented to a post- 
ponement until the next day. If the Senate now 
decided to allow any further postponement, he 
should submit. He had done his duty. 
Mr. HUNTINGTON said that the honorable 
Senator had discharged his duty by bringing the 


Senator had candidly avowed it to be for the sub- |: 
sistence of Indians who were remaining in the i! 
Territory in violation of a treaty. In a spirit of 


humanity, the Senator, to his credit, comes for- ` 


bili to the attention of the Senate, and.he really 
hoped that he would not object to extend an act of 
courtesy which it was always usual for the Senate 
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to extend, unless in cases of great emergency, to 
any one of its members. 

Mr. SEVIER said he apprehend 
be half. a dozen speeches made on that side, and if 
the Senator from Georgia was not prepared to 
proceed, he hoped that some other Senator would. 
He asked if it was not the intention of Senators to 
debate it? 

Mr. BADGER, in reply to the remark of the 
Senator from Arkansas, said he thought it alto- 
gether probable that half a dozen speeches would 
be made on that side of the Chamber, in relation | 
to the subject of the war. It would be proper, he 
thought, that discussion should take place upon 
that subject; but he had no apprehension that the 
debate would be extended to any prolixity, and 
he hoped that the courtesy of a postponement for 
one day that was now asked would uot be disre- 
garded by the Senate. 

Mr. SEVIER said he had no doubt there would 
be occasion for the exercise of a good deal of | 
courtesy on both sides of the Chamber before the | 
end of the session. There were a great many im- 
portant matters to be disposed of, and but little 
time remaining for their consideration. 

The question was then put on the motion to 
postpone, and it was decided aflirmatively. 

ARMY BILL. 

The bill to raise fora limited time an additional 
military force and for other purposes, having been 
returned from the House with amendments, was | 
taken up for consideration. 

The amendments having been read— 


ed there was to i 


f 
{ 
1 
i 
+ 
I 
i 
j 


i 
| 


The bill and amendments were, on motion of |} 


Mr. BADGER, referred to the Committee on Mil- | 
etd Affairs. a 
r. EVANS moved to proceed to the consider- | 
ation of the private bills on the calendar, 
Mr. DIX adverted to the fact that there was a ! 
bill, the first on the calendar, which had been there j 
for something like three weeks. He alluded to the 
bill to repeal the pilot law of 1837; and, if the cal- 
endar was to be taken up, he should propose to | 
proceed with the bills regularly. | 
_. After some further remarks from Messrs. | 
HUNTINGTON, DIX, and DAYTON, the ques- | 
tion was taken on the motion of Mr. Evans, and 
decided in the affirmative. 


The following bills were then severally read in 
Committee of the Whole, and, after having been 
explained, were ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, and were severally read a third time by 
unanimous consent, and passed: 

A bill for the relief of Thomas Douglass, late 
United States attorney for East Florida; 

A bili granting a pension to John Clark; 

A bill granting a pension to Joseph Morrison; 

A joint resolution in favor of David Shaw and | 
Solomon T. Corser; 

-A bill for the relief of George Gordon; 

A bill for the relief of Nathaniel Kuykendall; 

A bill for the relief of Thomas Rhodes; 

A bill for the relief of Joseph Wilson; 

A bill for the relief of Thomas Brownell; 

A bill for the relief of the personal representa- | 
tives of William A. Slacum, deceased; 

A joint resolution for the relief of Orlando Salt- | 
marsh and William Faller; 

A joint resolution authorizing and directing the 
examination of the claims of Alexander M. Cum- 
dng; 

bill to extend the time for selling the lands 
granted to the Kentucky Asylum for teaching the 
deaf and dumb; = 

A bill for the relief of Madison Allen; 

A bill for the relief of Peter Capella, adminis- | 


trator of Andrew Capella, deceased, and for |i 
para, 3 for the |; he from the North or the South. Can he say the 


relief o 


f John Capo; 
Abi 


ill for the relief of Francis Summeraner; 
A bill for the relief of Peter Frost; 
ive D» voli H $ 

A bill for the relief of the legal representatives 
of Jacques Mouiou. 

The 
W. Dobbin, an officer in the late war, was consid- 
ered in committee of the whole, and after some 


SON, CALHOUN, JARNAGIN, JOIINSON of 
Louisiana, ASHLEY, and others participated, the 
bill was laid on the table. í 
‘The bill for the relief of certain persons therein | 
named was considered in committee of the whole, | 
and after a brief conversation, in which Messrs. 


i 
considerable debate, in which Messrs. ATCHI- i 


i 


| Why invite attention to what was not to be found 
| in his paper? Why misrepresent me one day, and 


| wholly to state what I declared in my speech, viz: 


} 


| am, and presume I shall ever be, a Democrat, I 


i were not the sole judges of that. Again, he says: 


e y | own discretion, or that of the Reporters, of a considerable 
jil to allow arrearages of pension to Hugh || 


HOUN, participated, the question was taken on 
ordering the bill to be engrossed, and decided in 
the negative. 

The bill for the relief of Thomas Blanchard, after 
having been debated at some length, was ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading. 

The question on its passage being about to be 
put by the Chair— , ? 

Mr. TURNEY objected to a third reading, de- 
claring it te be his intention to have the vote on the 
passage of the bill when the Senate was fall. _ 

The bill for the relief of Jeannette C. Hunting- 
ton, widow and sole survivor of William D. Che- | 
ver, deceased, was considered in committee of the | 
whole. 

Mr. PHELPS made a full explanation of the | 
merits of the bill; when a motion was made to ad- 
ourn. 

7 Mr. SPEIGHT resisted the motion, on the! 
ground that he had been waiting quietly for the 
last three hours to reach a bill under his care, and 
he should now remain until they reached it. 

The question on adjournment having been put, 

The VICE PRESIDENT decided that the ayes 
had it, and the Senate should stand adjourned until ; 
to-morrow, at twelve o’clock. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, February 4, 1847. 

The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. | 

The SPEAKER announced the regular order of 
business to be the call of the committees for re- 

orts. 

Mr. PAYNE asked leave to present a memo- 
rial. 

Mr. HOPKINS objected, and called for the regu- 


Mr. WENTWORTH asked leave to make a |! 


personal explanation. 


sisted on, leave was granted. 

Mr.WENTWORŤTH then said, l rose, the other 
day, in this House, to express my opinion “upon | 
matters and things in general,” as has been usual 
here when the House is in Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union. I availed myself of a | 
liberty which has been extended to all who asked 
it. 

I had been accused of flying the track on the 
creed of the Democratic party; but being, as I now 


undertook to show that I was just as good a Demo- 
crat as those who assailed my doctrine as being not 
democratic. ; f 

Ín consequence of what I then said, the Union 
of this morning comes out with an editorial article 
in the following terms: 

_ © We invita, in this conuexion, the attention of our read- 
ers to the pi apology which Mr. Wenrworra, of Iinois, 
made yesterday in the House of Repr sentatives to excuse or 
palliate his defection at once from his party and his duty.” 


Now, why not publish that ‘ pitiful apology?” | 


thenext day call the attention of his readers to what 
I said, when what [ said was not there? 

He speaks of my ‘defection at once from my į 
party and my duty,” when his Reporter omitted 


that Fhad never bolted a regular nomination of the 

Democratic party, from President to constable, 

and presumed I never should. I also avowed my- | 
self for the regular nominee of the next Baltimore 
convention for President. And I now believe that 
there is nota free tea and coffee Democrat in this 
House but what will support that nominee, come 


same of those opposed to free tea and coffee? He 
speaks of my “ duty,” as if I and my constituents 


« His remarks, as published, are stripped, either by his 


portion of their vulgarity and abuse.” 

Before I addressed the House, I went to the 
reporter’s desk, told him I should defend myself, 
and asked to be reported; but every one knows 
that I was not one-tenth part reported in the Union, 
whose report, (nor that of the Intelligencer,) was 
never revised by me. [le speaks of their ‘ vul- 
garity and abuse.” I have heard it said that old 
documents were dangerous things, but never before 
that they were “ vulgar” or ‘ abusive.” 


NILES, EVANS, HUNTINGTON, and CAL- 


Sir I could not if I would, and certainly I would 


m P | 
Some objections were made, but, not being in- |; > ! 3 i 
J , , > L what was in the item which I moved to strike out. 


; Men must be sadly out of capital when they grasp 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


not if I could, say aught against the man who is at 
the head of the Government, or of the inembers of 
his Cabinet; and I will not be misrepresented as 
having done so. [hold him and them, all of them, 
inas high regard and estimation as any other Dem- 
erat in this country; but when the Democratic creed 
is in question, I maintain that I have just as good 
aright to say whether new articles shall be admit- 
ted into that creed as they have. 

My remarks impeached no man’s. moral or so- 
cial position. They impeached no man’s political 
character any further than was necessary to show 
that the Democrats who were for free tea and coffee 
were more cousistent with the previous professions 
of the party, in my humble opinion. 

But the Union goes on to say, in regard to my 
remarks, that, ‘as they stand, they show the sub- 
stance of what he had to say in justification of his 
course.” They show no such thing, as all who 
heard me, and have read the Union’s report of 
them, know. 

Again: “ Introducing his speech by a motion to 
‘strike out of the civil appropriation bill the usual 
‘ provision for the compensation of the President 
‘of the United States.’? What did the editor mean 
to convey by introducing this reference? That E 


| would not vote to pay the salary of the President? 


Is this right? Is it fair? to give out to the world 
that I was opposed to paying the President’s sala- 
ry? Sir, he never can make my constituents be- 
lieve this. Even if I should not say one word in 
explanation or reply, they would naturally con- 
clude that a man must be hard pressed for matter 
to injure me, when he resorts to so small a game 
as this. The answer is easy. I went to the Chair- 
man, and asked him at what time a debate upon 
this bill could arise? He told me at any time, by 
making a motion to strike out. I then took the 
floor, and moved to strike out all that had been 
read, as every one knows is the usual custom, 
without regarding what it was. I did not know 


at such straws as this. 
What does this editor say next? 


« fe proceeded to show that several members of the Ad- 
ministration had opposed a tax on tea and coffee in time of 


i! peace; to make-the foolish assertion that such a tax would 


make the State of Illinois pay more than it had paid under 


|| the tariff of 1842.” 


This I still reiterate, and I believe that I can de- 


I| monstrate it. 


But this very astute editor says that I went on 
“ta twaddle in a style of very unusual silliness 
about taxing old women and old maids.” In re- 
ply to this, all I have to say is, that there is still 
more silliness in the ** twaddle” that our Govern- 
ment cannot get along without resorting to these 
old women and old maids. 

But what else did 1 do? 

« Appeal to the narrowest and meanest forms of sectional 
prejudice.” 

I need not, I presume, tell this House that if 
ever there was a man who was assailed by the 
Abolitionists with unusual fierceness and fury, I 
am that man. I have fought them at home, in 
order to get here. But here, I regret to say, that 
I have been compelled to fight their natural ene- 
mies as hard as ever I fought the Abolitionists 
themselves. Designate that appeal by what name 
you will, you will never hear the last of it until 
every portion of the Union gets its deserved share 
of the protection and privileges of this Govern- 
ment. 

I made no attacks either on the North or the 
South. All who heard me, know that I have been 
willing to give to gentlemen of the South all that I 
claimed for myself. All know that where slavery 
actually exists, I would not lift my hand to dis- 
turb, in the slightest degree, the constitutional 
rights of the South. I have fought that battle 
again and again; but where freedom exists, all I 
ask is, thatitshallremain. You of the South say 
to us, in relation to this whole subject of slavery, 
“ Hands off ?’—and you say well. Isay to you, 
in your own words, in relation to all territory now 
free, ** Hands off!’’—and then I will say well. 
For every craven heart that may falter from such 
attacks as this, from those who have a personal 
interest in the extension of slavery, and therefore 
in stifling those appeals, millions of wronged free- 
men will arise, like the high bird of liberty, to 
scream them through the air. Tell the people, if 
you please, that the Wilmot proviso has no place 
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upon the three million bill, and then huri your 
anathemas at me for telling them that it takes two- 
thirds to get it before this House in any other way; 
and that the request has thus been made and de- 
nied. It is his course, sir, if anybody’s, that fans 
the embers of Abolition, and lights that fire of in- 
dignation that, in its race, after its originators, has 
broken down the Democracy in so many free 
States of this Union, because they attempted to 
stop 1t. 

But he says that I ‘lugged into the discussion 
the river and harbor bill.” 

Here is another of the counts in this bill of in- 
dictment against me; intended quite as much, 


however, to kill off all the distinguished statesmen | 


who stand prominent in the Democratic party as 
candidates for the next Presidency as to injure 
me; for all who know my constituents know that 
the more Į work for this the better shall I suit 
them. All these statesmen are committed as 


strongly to the Jackson doctrine of harbor im- | 


provements as I am. But these men are to be 
killed off by a pretended stab at me. 

But I“ lugged in” also ‘* the French spoliation 
bill.” My allusion to the French spoliation bill 
was very slight, merely to show that those who 
bolted on that were as much entitled to be read out 
of the party as those who bolted upon tea and 
coffee. 

But now comes another charge. He proceeded 
“to parade himself through his hour, before the 
House, as at once an apostate from his own party.” 
An apostate from his party! Ah! who talks of 
this? “ An apostate!?? Touch not that word, 
Thomas Ritchie! Could you have but one prayer, 
and could that be answered, you would pray high 
Heaven to expunge that word from the English 
vocabulary. There was once a crisis in the Dem- 
ocratic party, when men in high places faltered, 
and political treachery stalked throughout our land. 
At that time, one of my colleagues and myself—he 
on the stump, as a candidate for Congress, and I 
at the head of a public _press—both of us as poor 
as poverty—were battling against the Whigs and 
that mass of political rottenness, the old Conserva- 
tive party. here then was Thomas Ritchie, the 
man who-now sets himself up as the standard, the 
Procrustes of Democracy ? ho then gave ‘aid 
and comfort to the enemy ?? Every Whig orator 
and every Whig newspaper—every bank presi- 
dent, cashier, teller, stockholder, and debtor—was 
quoting ‘Thomas Ritchie. My colleague lost his 
election by five votes out of about forty thousand. 
How much the Richmond Enquirer contributed 
towards it, there is but one opinion in our State. 
This man cannot touch my political integrity so 
long as the poll-books of the past are preserved, 
and I will let them speak as decidedly for the fu- 
ture. 

I am to be read out of the Democratic party, 
am 1? I shall not go out, [laughter;] and I shall 
esteem myself as most fortunate if I shall be able 
so to manage as to keep Ritchie in when the next 
election shall come on, if there shall be a prospect 
that the loaves and fishes will be on the other side. 

‘He has impeached my standing generally, and 
perhaps to such success that I could not impair 
his if [ tried. At any rate, I have no desire to at- 
tempt anything of the kind. Greater men, men 


bd 


who know him better than I do, have expressed | 
their opinion. What said John Randolph? What | 
What | 
said General Jackson, when he heard of his being | 


said William Duane, through his Aurora? 


appointed editor of the Union, in his letter to Mr. 
Blair, the last letter of his life, and which now is 


buried under the corner-stone of Jackson Hall? : 


John C. Rives’s speech quoting it was suppressed 
by request, but there are copies of it. Does this 
man, who deprecated General Jackson’s election 
as a curse to this country,” who said the old hero 
was “too little of a statesman;’’ who called him 
“a gentleman who could not interpret the plain 


expression of one law,” think he can read me out | 
No villifier of Andrew Jackson’s |! 


of the party? 
character, like him, need shake his gory locks at 
me. 

The President recommended alieutenant general. 
Distinguished Virginians and other Southern states- 
men go against the proposition. But there are no 
anathemas for them; for the very good reason that 
he knows that they know him, and were known, 
he is harmless. At a late election in Virginia, a 
distinguished section of the Democratic party are 
aided by the whole Whig force to defeat the choice 


i to-morrow at twelve noon. 


of the Democrats for United States Senator. Of 
this defection in his own State and in high places, 
why says he not one word? 

Mr. Ritchie says further, that I“ paraded my- 
self through my hour before the House”’ “ as the 
butt of the Opposition.” Well, sir, the editor, in 
these remarks, only places me in my old posi- 
tion. Yet, itis odd enough that while with one 
breath he reads me out of the Democratic party 
because I have been courting the Whigs and going 
over to their side, in the next breath he denounces 
me as the butt of their attacks.. 
tency is his affair, not mine. 
nothing new to me when he calls me the butt of | 
the Whig party. I have always been their butt; 
and so long as I speak and act straightforward in 
the tracks of the Democratic party, I always ex- 
pect to be. That charge has no terrors for me. I 
had rather be the batt of the Whigs than the pet 
of the rottenest party that ever lived, viz: the Con- 
servatives. 

But this very courteous gentleman proceeds next 
to say: “ The opinions and denunciations of such ; 


aman, upon such a question, are if possible, of || 


less importance even than the ridiculous pretences | 
upon which he endeavored to found them. The 
notice he has paid my remarks shows that he con- 
siders them of some importance; and I shall thank 


him for his kindness in thus attacking me, if this | 


attack shall only cause my speech to be generally 
read, so that I may be heard as well as himself. 
There must have been something in those remarks 
unusual, or they would not have caused such 
“ ado,” as he pretends, “‘ about nothing.” 

& His speech at Jeast explained one point very clearly. It 
showed fully the reasons why he has failed to acquire the 
slightest consideration in the House.”? 

Granting his position, yet still those who live in 
glass houses should not throw stones. This House 
has not officially expressed any opinion of me. I 
ask Thomas Ritchie to show me one of his pre- 
decessors in the vocation of public printer and 
conductor of the Executive press who has ever į 
been treated so badly as he has. Instead of at- 


! tacking and denouncing me, the best thing he can 


do is rather to pat me on the back and express his 
sympathy with me as a companion in tribulation; 
and the hest thing I can do is to seek his company, 
if this House shall ever treat me as badly as it 
had treated Mr. Ritchie. I express no opinion as 
to how far this treatment was merited. When 
this man undertakes to administer a flagellation to 
a citizen of Illinois, he may perhaps feel himself 
stronger than if he was attacking a man of the 
South, where he is best known. | 
vain supposition. And this work is not what he 
was brought here for. He was brought here to 


i do what Blair & Rives scorned to do, and what 


he is the only man of his talents in the United 
States would consent to do. 

Mr. W. having concluded— 

Mr. McKAY offered a resolution in the usual 
terms, providing that all debate in Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union on the civil 
and diplomatic appropriation bill should terminate | 


And Mr. McK AY demanded the previous ques- | 
tion. 

There was a second. 
ordered and the resolution was adopted. , 

Whereupon the House, on motion of Mr. Me- 
KAY, resolved itself into Committee of the Whole | 
on the state of the Union, (Mr. Huneerrorp, of 
New York, in thechair,) and resumed the consid- | 
eration of the bill making appropriations for the | 
civil and diplomatic expenses of the Government. 

Mr. SEVERANCE was entitled to the floor, | 


and addressed the committee generally on the sub- |! 


ject of the Mexican war. [This specch will appear 


in the Appendix.] £ . 
Mr. CATHCART said, asin Committee of the 


} 
f 
i 
f 
i 
} 


| Whole on the state of the Union, they were per- 


mitted to speak on every subject, he trusted it 
would not be considered out of order to make a 
few remarks, which he would have preferred to 
have delivered last session upon the President’s 
veto message of the river and harbor bill. [A 
laugh.] The House had now before them a river 
and harbor bill, and what he might say on this bill 
which now slept in the tomb of the Capulets, might 
have a direct bearing upon the bill upon which he 
hoped they would be called soon to act. 
Another reason he had in speaking upon it was, 
that the implication had been thrown out that 


But his consis- | 
Yet what he says is | 


But this is a || 


|| same poll in 1844. 


The main question was 
q : 


of the members o 


those who voted for that bill were'stepping ‘aside 
from or trampling upon the doctrines of the Dem- 
veratic party. He was disposed to vindicate his 
consistency as an old-fashioned Jackson Democrat 
in voting for it. He was far from wishing ahy 
President to sanction a bill, the clausés of which:he 
could not approve. He was, however, taken com- 
pletely by surprise, when during the last session: 
Mr. Polk returned this river and harbor bill witha 
veto message. Mr. C. proceeded to furnish some’ 
of the reasons for this surprise. eee 
We had no public, authorized, mode (he said) 
of ascertaining what the opinions of the President 
were, except from his action and opinions left on 
record as a Representative on this floor. “He Fet 
| ferred to the report made by Mr. Polk in the House 
of Representatives on the subject of internal im- 
provements, in which. he [Mr. P.] took’ strong 
grounds against the system. But on looking into 
that report, the words ‘rivers and harbors’* were 
not found. It was composed principally of ex- 
tracts from the messages of previous Presidents, 
and especially those of Andrew Jackson. He 
thought he might say, without being accused of 
disrespect for its author, that that report of Mr. 
; Polk was merely an echo of Andrew Jackson’s 
opinions on the subject of internal improvements. 
The Jackson party were opposed to the system of 
internal improvements by the General Govern- 
; ment, But what constituted this system? He 
i referred to the Jatitudinous construction that had 
; been placed upon it, and related a humorous anec- 
dote illustrative of it; but discarding so broad a 
latitude, he considered the system to which Gen- 
| eral Jackson and his party were opposed, was that 
of building canals, railroads, turnpikes, &e.; but 
not everything which could, by possibility, be 
termed internal improvements.. Upon examining 
the bill vetoed by Mr. Polk, it was found not to 
be more comprehensive than bills which were 
signed by Andrew Jackson; and General Jackson - 
had been his (Mr. C.’s) model of a Democrat, a 
Republican; and he was good enough for him, and 
had been considered good enough for the Demo- 
cratic party in Indiana. There were forty-three 
items in this vetoed bill, thirty of which had re- 
ceived the sanction of General Jackson; and arnong 
| these thirty were included all those to which the 
strongest objections had been urged before this 
House and the country. The remaining thirteen 
had not been signed by General Jackson, because 
the circumstances of the country did not then re- 
quire them, and they were net presented to him, 
but would doubtless have received his sanction 
under present circumstances. There were’ forty- 
three items in the vetoed bill. In ònė session Gen- 
eral Jackson approved eighty-nine items of this 
kind: indeed, throughout his whole Administra- 
' tion, he was most liberal on this subject; and he 
was the last man who believed that Andrew Jack- 
son would ever have approved what he believed 
| unconstitutional appropriations. 
' Another reason: Mr. Polk was elected by the 
| grand rally of the old Jackson party. Those who 
| had separated from themin 1840 came back: to the 
And Mr. ©. had supposed 
that the man then brought inte power would have 
walked in the footsteps of his illustrious predeces- 
i sor, and was much disappointed when he con- 
ceived it not consistent with his views of the Con- 
| stitution to do so. . ; 
| Advancing to a brief consideration of the ques- 
i tion of constitutional power to improve harbors 
! and rivers, Mr. C. contended that it stood on the 
i provision of the Constitution from which,’ and 
| from which only, the power to erect light-houses, 
! buoys, beacons, &c., was derived, viz: ‘The-power 
: of Congress to regulate foreign and domestic còm- 


i 


; merce; and that this power to regulale was synony~ 
i mous with the power to facilitate commerce; he re- 
‘ ferred as authority to the report of Mr. Calhoun, 
on the Memphis Convention. The power of Con- 
| oress over rivers and harbors was as clearly deri- 


i vable from this clause of the Constitution, as the 


| power to erect light-housės, buoys, beacons, &c. 
| They stood on precisely the same ground. The 
| power of Congress over both must be disclaimed 
lin toto, or must be admitted. And it had come 
i now generally to be admitted; scarcely one-fourth 

f f the House would question it, 
| He did not wish to be misunderstood as in favor 
| of a latitudinous construction of the Constitution 
| on the subject of internal improvements. He was 
l opposed to such works as were not clearly justified 
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by the Constitution. And he more minutely indi- 
cated his views on this subject. . 
Having disposed of the constitutional question, | 
he next proceeded to examine the expediency of 
these improvements; and in sustaining and enfor- 
cing their expediency, he referred to the great 
amount of commerce, and the great. numbers of | 
lives lost upon the lakes, in consequence of this | 
neglect to provide any harbors of security, and 
upon therivers. He believed the treasury, if these 
improvements had been provided for from it, would 
have been more than reimbursed by the revenue | 
from the imports which would have been received | 


in exchange for these exports lost in consequence |) 


of the want of protection of their improvements. | 
He repelled the charges that had frequently been | 
made of the evil effects of this expenditure for in- | 
ternal improvements upon the citizens of those por- | 
tions of the country in which they are made; and | 


of the corruptions of executive patronage in conse- | 


quence. The people of the West scorned to bend | 
“ the supple hinges of the knee” to any Executive; | 
but they adhered to principles, and demanded jus- | 
tice and equa! rights. | 

He also referred to the insinuations thrown out | 
by his colleague, [Mr. Wicx,] that the vetoed bill | 
of the last session was passed by log-rolling, and | 


declared that for himself he never had a proposition | 
made to him during the pendency of that bill from | 
any sectional 


any gentleman for the support of 
item in which he was interested. In fact, in the 
passage of that bill there had been as little combi- 
nation of various interests to secure its success as 
in reference to any bill ever passed in this House, 


much less than in the case of the tariff bill, to |, 


which he alluded. 


Mr. WICK (Mr. C. yielding) disclaimed any | 


intention of charging that direct offers had been | 


made by gentlemen, one to another, on this floor, |; 


to forward this bill. He had referred to the effect | 
of including in it any items for improvements in | 
different sections throughout the country. 

Mr. CATHCART. Well, the rule allowing you | 
to vote on the different items separately, which, | 
although got up for the very bill he had supported, | 


then, if that rule depended on any log-rolling, this 
rule would have cut the cord that bound us. 


He noticed and repelled the imputation of Mr. | 
Wicx,that that bill proposed to create harbors where | 


was adopted prior to the passage of the bill. Surely, | 
| 
| 
God Almighty never intended they should be, and | 


was sustained in the views which he took by Mr. 
Wentworrn and Mr. MeCLeLLano; and between 
these several gentlemen some conversation passed 
on this point. 

In conclusion, in view of the importance and 


magnitude of the commerce which was proposed ji 


to be protected by the bill now before the House— 


t 

i 

j 

and which bill did not involve more than half a | 


million of dollars, both for coast, lake, and river , 

improvements—he expressed the hope that it would 

receive their favorable consideration and action. | 

If it were not passed, the people of his section of 

the country would be ready to exclaim that they ! 

were “ penny wise and pound foolish.”’ 
Mr. C. having concluded, 


Mr. ROBERTS obtained the floor, but yielded f 


for a moment to 

Mr. SAWYER, who indicated his intention, at ; 
the proper time, to offer an amendment striking 
out the items for the purchase of books for the 
Congress Library, $5,000,” and ‘ for the purchase 
of law books for said library, $1,000.” 


Some explanations followed on the part of 


Messrs. SAWYER, THURMAN, and BROD- `! 


HEAD; and some conversation on a point of order | 
raised by Mr. DROMGOOLE. i 


Mr. M. L. MARTIN also gave notice of his | 


intention to offer an amendment. 


the committee in some remarks, relating, for the |i 
most part, to the Wilmot proviso. He expressed || 
| the Military Academy for the year ending 30th 
| June, 1848, reported the same with an amend- i 
| ment, making an appropriation of $27,000 for bar- | 
| racks for cadets, $2,000 for expenses of a board of |, 


Mr. ROBERTS, of Mississippi, then addressed | 


his regret that it should have been forced upon the 
House at this particular time; a time when, of all 
others, he said, there should be union, not only in 
the Democratic party, but on both sides of the 
House, and throughout the country. And, in 
order that nothing he had to say might be misap- 


rehended, he had followed the example of a mem- i 


er from New York, and had committed his re- 
marks to writing. 
Mr. ASHMUN followed in a general speech on 
the subject of the war, its origin, objects, and con- 
sequences. 


| port, accompanicd by the following resolution: 


[The speech of Mr. Asumun, and the gentlemen 
who preceded him, when written out, will be pub- 
lished in the Appendix.] 


by Messrs. McCLEAN, DROMGOOLE, TIL- 


and RIPLEY. : 

Mr. ROOT then obtained the floor, and the com- 
| mittee rose and reported. 

Mr. STEPHEN ADAMS, by leave from the 
Committee on Private Land Claims, reported a 
bill for the relief of James G. Carson. 
| committed. , 
| Mr. THOMASSON, by leave from the Commit- 
| tee on the Post Office and Post Roads, reported 
| a bill to provide for establishing a post road from 
| the Potomac river, opposite the District of Colum- 
bia, to the Columbia river, in Oregon Territory. 
Read and committed. 

Mr. RATHBUN, from the Committee on the 


i Judiciary, reported a bill to establish a district 


court at Chicago, Ilinois. 

Read twice, and committed. 

And then, at a little before eight o’clock, the 
House adjourned. i 


IN SENATE. 
Fripay, February 5, 1847. 
The Journal of yesterday wasread and approved. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate 
the credentials of the Hon. PRESTLEY SPRUANCE, 


| 


| the Legislature of the State of Delaware, for the 
term of six years from aud after the fourth day of 


| March, A. D. 1847. 
Mr. BADGER presented the credentials of his | 
colleague, the Hon. Wire P. Maneem, elected į 


| 
| a Senator of the United States, by the Legislature 
| of the State of North Carolina, for the term of six 


| A. D. 1847. E W 
Mr. BREESE presented the petition of citizens 


| of Washington, praying that the bill to amend the i 


charter of said city, which passed the House of | 
Representatives, may become a law; which was | 
referred to the Committee for the District of Co- 
lumbia. . 

On motion by Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, 
the Committee on Pensions was discharged from 
the further consideration of the documents relating 
!! to the claim of Sarah E. Graham, and it was refer- 
‘| red to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


THE ARMY BILL. 


military force, and for other purposes, made a re- 
Resolved, That the Senate disagree to the amend- 
ments of the House to their third, fourth, fifth, 


| ask a conference on the disagreeing votes of the two i; 
l| Houses. 


The report having been agreed to, 
It was ordered that the Chair appoint a com- 
mittee on the part of the Senate. 


The VICE PRESIDENT accordingly appoint- || 
; ed Mr. Dix, Mr. Crirrenpen, and Mr. Cass, as |; 


the Committee on the part of the Senate. 
MILITARY ACADEMY. 

Mr. SPEIGHT, from the Committee on Fi-} 

nance, to which had been referred the bill from the | 

House making appropriations for the support of 


{ 
| ‘The debate was continued to a very late hour, 


! DEN, McILVAINE, D. P. KING, RATHBUN, | 


Read and | 


| relief of the several 


(Whig,) elected a Senator of the United States, by | 


years, from and after the fourth day of March, || 


My, JOHNSON, of Maryland, from the Com- i 
mittee of Claims, reported a bill for the relief of || 
Frederick Dawson, James Schott, and E. D. Whit- |! 


Mr, DIX, from the Committee on Military Af- |) 
fairs, to which had been referred the amendments | 
of the House to the amendments of the Senate to | 
| the bill to raise, for a limited time, an additional | 


visiters, and $8,000 for contingent expenses. 
PRIVATE BILLS. 


of land; which was read twice, and referred to the | 


Committee on Private Land Claims. 


Mr. BREESE, from the Committee on Public 


Lands, to which had been referred the bill fom. 


| the Flouse to provide for the final settlement of the. 


accounts of John Spencer, late receiver of public 
money at Fort Wayne, Indiana, reported the same 
without amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland, from the Com- 
mittee of Claims, reported a joint resolution for 
the benefit of John Devlin; which was read a first 
time. 

Mr. J. also, from the same committee, reported 
a bill for the relief of Pearson Cogswell; which 
was read a first time. 


Mr. ASHLEY submitted the following resolu- 
tion, which was considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to: 

` Resolved, ‘That the Committee on the Post Office 


| and Post Roads, be instructed to inquire into the 


expediency of establishing post-routes from Whit- 
tington’s, in Hot Spring county, to Dallas, in Polk 
county, via Mount Ida and Caddo Cove, and 
from Salem, in Fulton county, Arkansas, to Rock- 
bridge, Missouri, via Benjamin Hawkins’s, on 
Bennett’s Bayou. 

On motion by Mr. FAIRFIELD, the bill pro- 
viding for the building and equipment of four naval 
steamships was taken up, postponed, and made 
the special order for Wednesday next, at one 
o’clock. 

Mr. SIMMONS moved to reconsider the vote 
by which the question on ordering the bill for the 
ersons therein named to be 
engrossed for a third reading was, on yesterday, 
decided in the negative. 

Mr. SIMMONS said, he thought that he could 
satisfy the Senate of the entire justice of this bill, 
which had reference to treasury notes which had 
been stolen from the post office, the bill having 
been reported from the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. He did not desire to take 
up the time of the Senate now, but would content 
himself with having his motion recorded on the 


i Journal. 


The motion was entered upon the Journal. 
INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 
On motion by Mr. SPEIGHT, the prior orders 


i| were postponed, and the Senate resumed. the con- 


sideration, as in committee of the whole, of the bill 
from the House making appropriations for the cur- 7 
rent and contingent expenses of the Indian depart- 
ment, and for fulfilling treaty stipulations with the 
vangus Indian tribes for the year ending June 30, 
1848. 

The question pending was upon agreeing to the 
amendment submitted yesterday by Mr. Wesr- 
corr. 

Mr. YULEE stated, that not having been pres- 
ent when his colleague submitted his amendment, 
and as that Senator was not now in his seat, he 
would be glad that the amendment might be con- 
sidered as withdrawn. He was not prepared to 
explain its object, not being acquainted with his 
colleague’s reasons for submitting it. 

The proposition being out of order, the amend- 
ment was negatived. 

Mr. SPEIGHT moved the following amend- 
ments, which were agreed to: 


Insert after the end of the first section— 

For fulfilling the treaty with the Winnebagoes, viz: 

To enable them to comply with their present engagements, 
and to covery the expenses of exploring and selecting their 
new homes, per fourth article of treaty of 13th October, 1846, 
bs hee lainh 

For expenses of removal, same article and treaty, $20,000. 

For expenses of subsisting them for one year after remo- 
val, same article and treaty, 320,000. 
queue" up and fencing land, same article and treaty, 

000. 

For establishing manual labor sehools, &c., same article 
and treaty, £10,000. 

For erection of mills, same article and treaty, $5,000. 

For interest on $85,000, at 5 per centum, same article and 
treaty, $4,250. 

To make good the interest on investments in State stocks, 
and bonds for various Indian tribes not yet paid by the 
States, to be reimbursed out of the interest when collected, 
$19,534 09. 

To make good the interest on investments in State stocks, 
and bonds for the Chickasaw tribe of Indians, not yet paid 
by the States, to be reimbursed out of the interest when col- 
lected, $14,963 26. 

For the reappropriation of this sum, (carried to the sur- 
plus fund,) stipulated to be paid to the Chippewas, Otta- 
was, and Potawattomies, in consideration ef a change of 


; boundary of the country ceded to the said tribes at the treaty 
| of Chicago, concluded on the 26th and 27th days of Septem- 


ber, 1833, per supplementary article of said treaty, $10,000. . 

For the reappropriation of this sum, (carried to the surplus 
fund,) to meet payments to certain Cherokee Indians for im- 
provements abandoned under the treaty of 6th May, 1838, 
$343 60. 
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Mr. BAGBY said that he had yesterday received 
a communication from the Indian bureau, suggest- 
ing certain amendments, in conformity with ac- 
companying estimates. He had submitted these 
amendments to the Committee of Finance, and he 
now asked the chairman of that committee if these 
amendments are included? 

Mr. SPEIGHT. They are all included. 

- The bill was then reported to the Senate; and 
the question being on concurring in the amend- 
ments— 

Mr. SPEIGHT asked the amendment adopted 
on motion of Mr. Jarwacin, inthe following words, 
to be excepted and acted on separately: 

“For interest upon $50,000, borrowed by the Cherokee 
delegations in Washington city, inthe month of Augustiast, 
which should have been advanced to them by the United 


States, under the treaty of 1846 with the Cherokee nation > 
$1,800, or so much thereof'as may be needed.” 


The question was then taken on the other amend- 
ments, and they were concurred in, 

The question recurring on the amendment of | 
Mr, Jarnagin— 

Mr. SPEIGHT stated his reasons for opposing 
thisamendment. There had been no report from 
the department showing that any appropriation 
was necessary for the object in question. The 
Government was at all times ready to perform its 
treaty stipulations. He wished this amendment 
to be referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs 
for examination before it was adopted by the Sen- | 
ate. It was now submitted on the sole responsi- | 
bility of the Senator from Tennessee. | 

Mr. JARNAGIN restated what he had before 
said in favor of the amendment. The appropria- 
tion for the Cherokees had failed last session for 
want of the signature of the Speaker, and the dele- 
gation was left without the means to fulfil its en- 
gagements. He had been applied to by members of 
‘the delegation to obtain means for them; and for 
that purpose he remained here some days after the 
adjournment, and saw the Secretary of War on the 
subject. The matter was then spoken of, and it 
was suggested that an arrangement might be made 
with Messrs. Corcoran & Riggs. It was then 
agreed, that every member of the delegation should 
ae his note; which notes were endorsed by the 

ecretary of War. Interest had become due on 
‘these notes. It had accrued in consequence of the | 
failure of the United States to advance the money 
they were bound to pay by the treaty. And the 
question now was, whether the Indians were to be 
compelled to pay this interest? We had had the 
money belonging to the Indians in our hands from 
that day to this; and on every principle of common 
honesty we are bound to pay this interest. That 
this interest had accrued was no fault of the In- 
dians. We had used the money, and were bound 
in justice to pay the interest. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON considered that there 
were several reasons why this amendment should 
not be adopted. The treaty made no provision for 
the payment of this fifty thousand dollars; and the 
Senator from Tennessee proposed to pay interest 
on money paid without the authority of the treaty. 
He objected to this because there was no statement 
of this kind from the Department, or from any 
responsible officer of the Government. We were 
notin the habit of appropriating money in the ab- 
sence of such communications. Again, he knew 
of no instance in which the Government had paid 
interest on appropriations which had not become a | 
law. It was a new principle which was assumed, 
when it was contended that the Indians might bor- | 
row money on their own authority, and require the 
United States to pay the interest. He was not pre- | 
pared to do this It was not the practice of the Gov- 
ernment, although there might have been cases in 
which it was done. But there was not the slightest 
ground for it in this case. The Government ought 
not to adopt a rule under which money should be 
paid without competent authority. 

Mr. JARNAGIN briefly replied. 

Mr. EVANS did notsee how this question could 
have arisen. It was surely time enough to provide 
for the payment of interest when it was demanded. 
The Secretary of War had not asked for this in- 
terest; the Indians had not; and Messrs. Corcoran 
& Riggs had not. When, then, was this appro- 
priation asked for? The Indians went to the Sec- 
retary of War, the Secretary went to one of the 
Government depositories and got the money. 
When the Secretary goes to a depository, and finds 
that a demand for interest stands against the Gov- 
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ernment, it will be time enough to consider the 
matter. When the Indians are charged with it, 
we can discharge them. 

The question was then taken on concurring in 
this amendment, and was decided in the negative. 

Mr. JARNAGIN then offered the following 
amendment, which had been offered by him in 
committee of the whole yesterday, and disagreed 
to; which was decided in the negative: 

“To Walter S. Adair, $450; to Thomas F. Taylor, $450; 
and to William L. Holt, $800; to defray their expenses in 


visiting Washington city, last winter, in an honorable effort 
to reconcile the different parties in the Cherokee nation.” 


Mr. BAGBY moved to amend the bill by addin 
at the end of it an appropriation of six thousan 
dollars, to pay the salaries of the commissioners 
under the Cherokee treaty of 1835-6. . 

On this proposition there was a brief discussion, 
in which Messrs. R. JOHNSON, JARNAGIN, 
BAGBY, EVANS, and WESTCOTT, said a few 
words; when the question was taken, and the 
amendment was disagreed to. 

The bill was then ordered to be read a third 
time, after the engrossment of the amendments, 
and having been read a third time, was passed and 
sent to the House of Representatives. 

THREE MILLION BILL. j 

Mr. SEVIER moved to proceed to the consider- ! 
ation of the special order, being the bill making | 
further appropriation to bring the war with Mexi- i 
co to a speedy and honorable conclusion; which 
motion having been agreed to— 

Mr. BERRIEN said he had come to the Senate 
yesterday in the expectation that it might, but in 
the hope that it would not, be necessary for him 
to engage in the discussion of this measure at that 
time. Circumstances beyond his control had de- 
prived him of the opportunity of making some 
references which he desired to make; and he was 
also suffering from indisposition, which would have 


rendered it exceedingly inconvenient for him to |! 
have been obliged to proceed with the remarks jj 


which he proposed to make in reference to this bill 
at that time. He was unwilling, however, from 
any mere personal considerations, to ask for a 
ostponement of the bill; for he was admonished 
y the urgency exhibited by the honorable Sena- | 
tor from Arkansas, who, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, had charge of the bill, 
what would be the fate of such an appeal so far as 
depended on him. He was unwilling, by any ac- 
tion of his, to subject to discussion a question of 
personal courtesy to himself, with the knowledge | 
that any one Senator would be opposed to its al- 

lowance. His friends around him thought differ- 

ently, however, and he acquiesced in their decision. 

He had to thank them for the feeling which prompt- 

ed them to propose the postponement, and he beg- | 
ged also to offer to the Senate his acknowledgments , 
for the manner in which the proposition had been 
received. 

I now turn (said Mr. B.) to the consideration 
of this bill. Sir, the bill which is before you pro- 
poses an appropriation of $3,000,000, or rather not 
excecding $3,000,000, for the purpose of defraying | 
any extraordinary expenses which may be incur- 
red in bringing the existing war with Mexico to a | 
speedy and honorable conclusion. Now, sir, witha 
a view of bringing this war to a speedy and hon- | 
orable conclusion, we have already authorized the | 
President of the United States to raise an army of | 


$ 


upwards of seventy thousand men; and, in addi- |; 


tion to the ordinary revenue of the Government, |: mh | 
i i or at the close of his remarks, which he proposed 


we have placed at his disposal twenty-eight mil- 
lions of money; and now it is asked that we shall 
make an appropriation of three millions of dollars 
for the purpose specified in this bill, to be applied 


i 
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| country? 


under the sole discretion and control of the Presi- 


dent; and we are asked, with an apparent confi- |: 


dence that the request will be complied with, to | 
let this bill pass without debate or discussion, re- | 


| serving for some other occasion the examination | 
| of those interesting questions which present them- ': 
selves to the mind of every Senator at the moment |, 


when this proposition is made. For myself, I cer- 


tainly cannot consent; the feelings, the wishes, the |: 


i : Mr. Cass, as follows: 
They desire to know—they have a | 


just expectations of the American people, combine 


to forbid it. n : 
right to know, as far as we are informed—what is | 
their condition in relation to this foreign Power ; 
with which we are at war. They have a right to | 
know, as far as we have the means of informing į 
them, what expectation they mẹy entertain of al 
termination of the conflict in which they have been! 


i 
{ 
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so unexpectedly involved. : Sir, in May last, with: 
out.any premonition, without any expectation on 
the part of the American people of such a-result, 
you were suddenly roused by the intelligence that 
hostilities had commenced between the American 
and the Mexican armies. Thése hostilities had 
been brought about by military movements made 
in consequence of orders emanating from the com~ 
mander-in-chief of the American army. In. the 
first moment of excitement, produced by the intel- 
ligence that hostilities had been commenced, Con- 
gress recognised the existence of the war, and-made 
provision for its vigorous prosecution. Every de- 
mand that was made by the President, with a soli- 
tary exception, has been acquiesced in. He has 
been furnished with the means which he has 
deemed. necessary for the prosecution of this war, 
and our gallant army has nobly sustained the honor 
of the American name. Wherever. our standard 
has been unfurled—wherever the stars andthe 
stripes which emblazon it have been given to-the 
breeze—the honor of the American name has been 
vindicated. That army is now in the heart of 
Mexico; it has, in the phraseology of the day, 
covered itself with glory as with a mantle. If the 
military fame of our army were a thing of which 
we were not before certain, they have won it for 
themselves. They have triumphed over superior 
numbers, and Mexico stands now beaten, stricken 
down by an army inferior in numbers, rebuked in 
the heart of her own territory. If it be this glory 
of which we are in search, we have won it. We 
are in the heart of Mexico with forces which she 
shuns to meet. 

But what have we done?. How, by the advance 
of the army, have we advanced the interests of the 
How have we advanced that honor of 
the possession of which we were not certain, but 
for which the war was entered upon? : Who, that 
witnesses the actual posture of our affairs, is able 
to tell how much nearer we are to the termination 
of this war than when we entered it? Sir, I be- 
lieve that this war may be terminated. I believe 
that it may be terminated by a course consistent 
with the honor of the American nation. I bélieve 
that it may be terminated by a course which shall 
not only consist with our interest, but which shall 
place us in that elevated position which, as the 
first free nation of the world, we ought to occupy 
in the eyes of the civilized world. Ñ have asked 
how much honor shall we have attained at the termi- 
nation of this war by all the victories we have won? 
Who does not know that the effect of our military 
operations hasbeen to unite and to animate a dis- 
tracted people; and that at this moment a determi- 
nation for resistance on the part of Mexico is more 
fixed, more resolute, than at any former moment? 
On what was that determination founded? Whence 
did it originate? It was, in his opinion, the deter- 
mination of despair. It was the result of that des- 
peration to which the Mexican Government were 
reduced by their belief of the exorbitance of our 
demands. He would take from them this. motive 
to resist; he would take it from them, not by a re- 
newal of overtures of peace which they had disre~ 
garded, but he would take it from them by a dec- 
laration of the opinion and feelings of the American 
Congress as to the purpose for which this war was 
prosecuted, and as to the terms upon which it 
might be terminated. It was with a view to this 
object that he had suggested to the Senate the 
amendment of which he gave notice the other day. 

The question on his motion might be stated now, 


to submit, at the pleasure of the Chair. He would 
await its direction, either to pause or to proceed. 

Mr. CASS said, if this was the proper moment, 
he would inform the honorable Senator from Geor- 
gia that he had an amendment to submit... 

Mr. BERRIEN remarked, that the Senator could 
have it read and printed. + : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER inquired if the 
Senator from Georgia desired to have the amend- 
ment read. 

Mr. BERRIEN. Certainly. 


The Secretary then read the amendment of 


Strike out all after the word “provided,” and insert: 
& And it is hereby declared to be the true intent and mean- 
ing of Congress, in making this appropriation, that, as by the 
act of the republic of Mexico, a state of war exists between 
that Government and the United States, agreeably to the 
declaration made by this Congress on the 13th day of May 
last, therefore the interest and honor of this country require 
that the said war be vigorously prosecuted to a successful 
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issue, and. that a.reasonable indemnity should be obtained 
from Mexico for the wrongs she has committed towards the |; 
Government of the United States. | 

«And it is farther declared, that the nature and extent of |! 
such indemnity are proper subjects, in the first instance, for |! 
executive consideration, when negotiations for peace may be |; 
opened between this country and Mexico, subject to the 
action of the Senate on the question of ratification.” 

Mr. BAGBY hoped both amendments would be 
read, that the Senate might have them before it. 

The Secretary read Mr. Berrien’s amendment, 
as follows: 

“ Provided, always, And it is hereby declared to be the true 
intent and meaning of Congress in making this appropria- |; 

‘tion, that the war with Mexico ought riot to be prosecuted 
by this Government with any view to the dismemberment 
of that republic, or to the acquisition by conquest of any 
portion of her territory ; that this Government ever desires 
to maintain and preserve peaceful and friendly relations with j 
all nations, and particularly with the neighboring republic 
of Mexico, wili always be ready to enter into negotiations, 
with a view to terminate the present unhappy conflict on 
terms which shall secure the just rights and preserve invio- | 
late the national honor of the United States and of Mexico ; 
that it is especially desirable, in order to maintain and pre- į! 
serve those amicable relations which ought always to exist 
between neighboring republics, that the boundary of the 
State of Texas should be definitively settled, and that pro- 
vision be made by the republic of Mexico for the prompt and 
equitable settlement of the just claims of our citizens on that 
republic.” 

Mr. BERRIEN said he wished to ask if the 
amendment of the Senator from Michigan was of- 
fered as a substitute. 

Mr. CASS said he should offer it as a substitute 
at the proper time. 

Mr. BERRIEN continued. The amendment 
which he had proposed and the substitute which 
the Senator from Michigan had notified them he 
should offer, opened the whole question. He de- 
sired to say at the outset, in order to avoid any 
misapprehension, that he was prepared to sustain 
the Government in the vigorous prosecution of this 
war, by veting all needful supplies of men and 
money to bring it to a successful result. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Sen- |; 
ator pause a moment? 

Mr. Berrren yielded the floor, and 

Mr.J.K. Walker delivered to the Senate a mes- 
sage in writing from the President of the United 
States.” 

Mr. BERRIEN resumed. He was in the act of 
saying to the Senate, that to avoid any misappre- 
hension of the remarks he was about to submit to 
the Senate to-day, and the course he designed to 
pursue, he was ready to sustain the Executive de- 
partment in a vigorous prosecution of this war, by 
voting all needful supplies of men and money—all 
such supplies as were necessary to bring it to a 
successful result, if Mexico, madly regardless of 
her own interests and the interests of humanity, 
should refuse to terminate this controversy upon 
terms which may consist with her honor and the 
honor of the United States. This principle had 
regulated his personal conduct from the commence- 
ment of this war. He bad voted all the supplies 
which had been required by the President of the 
United States, which had received the sanction of 
their committees, with the single exception of the 
act of 13th May, 1846, upon which he did not vote. 
And he did not vote for that bill because it required 
him to affirm what he did not believe to be true. 
But it proposed to provide for reinforcing and 

‘strengthening our army, then on the confines of 
Mexico, and»apparently in danger from what 
seemed to be an overwhelming superiority of 
numbers. He did not, indeed, share the appre- 
hensions felt for the fate of that army, for he had 
an abiding confidence in the skill and gallantry of 
its leaders, the bravery and discipline of our sol- 
diers, and the patriotism of both. He cherished, 
moreover, a grateful recollection of the story of 
San Jacinto, and he had formed his own estimate 
of the Mexican army under the guidance of its 
most distinguished chieftain. 

But it was proposed to strengthen and reinforce 
thatarmy, and to deliver it from the unequal con- 
flict to which it might be subjected; and though 
that relief might not reach the army before its fate 
should be decided—so far as a single battle might 
decide it—he was willing to vote to strengthen and 
reinforce it at the earliest moment, had that proviso 
not been connected with the bill. 


lief, the conviction, that we had been unnecessarily 
involved in this war with Mexico. 
had been brought about by military movements on 


| source and practical origin of this war. Though | 


! Taylor, 


| was distinctly announced that he was ordered to | 
i take up his line of march from his encampment, 


| the erection of a fort pointing her cannon upon the 


: hostility, which was the real origin and the com- 


| tion to every American Senator—he would put the 
` question to the American people, whether they 


; as an act of hostility to us. 


: question, had advanced her military forces to the 
: disputed territory, and erected forts and planted 
‘ cannon there, and pointed them on the contiguous 


: sidered that Great Britain had committed against 
| us anactof war? 


: cognised by Congress. They had bound them- 
; selves by pledges given by the act of the 13th of 


: common lot; and so far as depended on him, to 
: perform that portion of the duty which might de- 


He believed it || 
: | he mean to yield his judgment unreservedly to the | 
our part, and that it had been forced upon the Mex- | 

ican Government. He was convinced that the mili- Ë 


tary order which was given by our military com- 
mander-in-chief, anterior to the march of our army 
from Corpus Christi to the Rio Grande, was the real 


he had. since seen it stated in official documents, 
that it grew out of the indignities inflicted by Mexi- 
co upon our citizens, and her determination to in- 
vade with a view to regain dominion over Texas, 
he would call the attention of the Senate to the fact, 
that as early as the preceding month of J une—the | 
15th day of June, 1845—by an order emanating | 


was subsequently communicated to the Senate, it | 


with the view of protecting Texas, not then one of 


told thatthe order of January, 1846, was issued 


| under the pressure of indignities offered by Mexi- |; 


co, in her refusal to receive our minister, and in | 
her menaces of hostilities. He would take from | 
these allegations the foundation on which they rest. | 
He would refer to an order which emanated from | 
the War Department on the 9th of June, 1845, and | 
reiterated, with a single modification, in July. By ; 
this he would show that this army was not merely | 
designed for the protection of ‘Texas, which would | 
have been secured by the possession of Corpus 
Christi, but it was announced that its destination 
was the Rio Grande, which Mexico claimed to be 
beyond her boundary. fn the order issued in July, 
1845, this order was so far modified as this: the 
preceding order of June had announced that the | 
ultimate destination of the army was the Rio 

Grande without qualification; in the order which 

followed, the commander of the American army | 
was told that Mexico had certain posts east of the | 
Rio Grande which she bad occupied, and that in 

the advance of our army to the Rio Grande, which 

was its ultimate destination, these forces of the | 
enemy were not to be interrupted. Now it seemed | 


to him, with these documents before them, thatthe |; 
f war in which we are now involved, is therefore a 


war resulting from the order which was given by 
the President of the United States to advance the 
American army to the Rio Grande from Corpus 
Christi, in pursuance of the destination which had 
been confidentially announced to the commander of 
the American army as early as the preceding June; | 
that the advance of the army to the’Rio Grande, 


town of Matamoros, was an indication of hostile 
intent—no, not of hostility of intent, but an act of 


nencement of this war. 


He would put the ques- 


would not have considered such a movement on 
the part of Mexico, or any other nation on earth, 
If Great Britain, du- 
ring the existence of the northeastern boundary 


villages, should we have waited for her to apply the 
match to those cannon before we should have con- 


And if that would have been the 
universal feeling of the American people, shall we 
deny to Mexico, because she is our enemy, a par- 
ticipation in the common feelings of our nature? 
This was the view he had entertained of the | 
origin of the war. Butitexists. lt has been re- 


May, 1846, vigorously to prosecute it to a success- | 
ful result. He was willing to participate in the 


volve on him in the redemption of ‘that pledge. | 
He was willing, therefore, he repeated, to vote the | 
men and money which might be necessary for the | 
prosecution of this war, or the termination of it by 
negotiation in an honorable peace, by such means 
as Senators might devise. 

But when he thus avowed his determination to 
strengthen the arm of the commander-in-chief of | 
our army and navy in this war with Mexico, did į; 


President’s biddings? As a Senator from the | 


State of Georgia, had he a right to yield without 


i conclusion deduced from it was true also. 


reflection, without examination, without debate, to 
the demands of the Executive for the prosecution 
of this war, although he held himself bound to 
strengthen his arm by all proper and lawful means? 
The recommendations of the Executive in the 
prosecution of this war differ in no particular, but 
in the intensity of the interest which it might excite, 
from any recommendation which, in the discharge 
of his official duty, he may make to the Congress 
of the United States. He was not versed in mili- 


therefore, to receive information from all available 


|| sources, and to defer his ppinion when his judg- 
; ment was convinced. 
the States of this Union; it was then distinctly an- |) 
nounced to him that his ultimate destination was || 
the Rio Grande or its vicinity. And yet they were | 


But the doctrine which had 
been here and elsewhere advanced on this subject 
was to him more startling than a thousand wars 
with Mexico, or even with the most powerful 
nation under heaven. That doctrine was, that 
the power of Congress over the subject was ex- 
hausted in the act of declaring war, except as it 
might be necessary for them to furnish the means 
for its prosecution by the Executive Department.’ 
The President of the United States wanted a loan 
for the purpose of carying on the war; his Secre- 
tary of finance expressed his wish accordingly, 
and his belief that that loan might be procared on 
the terms proposed; and they were deliberately 
told that that was all they had to ask. 

The President wanted the loan—his Secretary 
thought he could get it; and, without consideration 
of the purposes to which it was to be applied— 
without looking to this contest with Mexico, they 
had nothing more to do than to vote it. So the 
President wants an addition to his military force, 
and his War Secretary, as was his province, join- 
ed in the recommendation; and, according to this 
modern doctrine, Congress must give all that was 
requested. And now the President desires to have 
three millions of dollars appropriated, as secret- 
service money: he announces this wish by his 
communication, and they were told that if it were 
granted, the purpose which it proposes will be ac- 
complished, and, a multo fortiori, we must yield to 
his demands. 

If this doctrine was true, a state of war oyver- 
turns the Constitution of the United States. If it 
be true that the power of Congress was exhausted 
by the act of declaring war; if it were true that the 
responsibility of conducting or prosecuting the war, 
and determining the manner in which it should be 
conducted, and the purposes for the accomplish- 
ment of which it should be prosecuted, exclusively 
devolved on the President, then he agreed that the 
If the 
responsibility be less, the power to discharge that 


- responsibility must be his exclusively. 


But if it be true, what is the character of the 
Government under which we live? Jt degenerates 
into a military republic, the moment a declaration 
of war is made, with a military dictator at its head. 
But that doctrine, in his judgment, resulted from 


' an utter misconstruction of the Constitution; and 


‘he hoped the Senate would not feel that a few mo- 


: atmosphere in which mere party dwells. 


ments were lost, if they were spent in endeavoring 
to puta great constitutional principle, which was 
dear to us as freemen, on the basis on which truth 
and justice and reason, ought to place it. 

The war power, the framers of the Constitution 


| have placed in the Congress of the United States. 


It was placed there, not only for the purpose of 
determining the causes which shall induce its in- 


; ception, but for the purpose of superintending its 


prosecution, and from time to time determining the 
object which, by the use of the public force, shall 
be sought to be accomplished. Let us consider 
this question for a moment, ascending above an 
By the 
Constitution of the United States, all the legislative 


; power which is granted by that instrument is grant- 


f 
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ed to Congress. The power to declare war is not 
a legislative power, and therefore it is the subject 
of a special grant. 

It was not a legislative power, because in demo- 
cratic governments it belongs to the people, and 
in monarchies, to the sovereign. It was not re- 
cognised as a legislative power of Congress, and 
therefore was the subject of a specific grant. The 
Executive power, in like manner, was vested in 
the President of the United States. But the 
power to command the army of the United States 
was not included in that grant, and therefore it 
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was the subject of a special grant... Sọ: far from 
the Executive having the correlative war power, it 
was the subject of a specific grant.. The power to 
declare war was specifically. given to Congress, 
and specifically the President was made the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army and navy. Now, as.; 
to any laws they might pass in the exercise of 
their civil and municipal jurisdiction, the Presi- 
dent of the United States stands to them in pre- 
cisely the same. relation as he does when in the 
exercise of the war power, they pass an act de- 
claring war. He was in each case the officer in- 
trusted by the Constitution. with. the execution of 
the laws which are enacted by Congress. In each 
case he performs the public will as that will has 
been declared by the Congress of the United 
States, with no other responsibility than that which | 
devolves on every officer charged with the per- 
formance of a public duty. As the President of 
the United States, he executes a law of the United 
States under the authority of Congress which 
enacted it. As commander-in-chief of the army 
and navy of the United States, he carries into exe- 
cution the act declaring war against foreign Pow- 
ers, precisely in the same relation and with the 
same extent of powers. In each case it is the 
public will as declared by Congress—not his will, 
not his purpose, which he is called upon to exe- | 
cute. He could make it perfectly obvious to the 
mind of any man by the consideration of a single 
question. Suppose Congress should declare war. 
Suppose the President of the United States, in the | 
exercise of his veto power, should call into action 
the controlling power of the legislative department. 
He supposed this was a case which would proba- 
bly very rarely happen; but it might happen, and 
therefore an argument might be founded upon it. 
Well, then, supposing an act of Congress declaring 
war should fail to receive the Executive approba- 
tion. And suppose it should be passed by: the | 
requisite constitutional majority: the President 
of the United States would in that case, unques- 
tionably not be acting. according to his own will, 
and for the accomplishment of his own purpose. 
Nay, he would be acting against his own will, in 
opposition to his own decided conviction, and in 
obedience to the mandate of that superior legisla- 
tive authority created by the Constitution, or 
rather of that power, which, under the special del- 
egation to declare war, had the right to control | 
him. 

Well, under these circumstances, Mr. B. pro- 
posed to Senators the question, would the respon- 
sibility of the President be less than it was now? 
Would he be less bound than he is now to carry 
into execution the purposes of Congress? If not, 
then most assuredly the proposition which he had 
stated was true. If the mere act of declaring war 
did not upturn the Constitution; if it did not create 
a military dictator; if it Jeft in their full and undis- 
turbed operation those principles of free govern- 
ment which it was the object of the framers of the 
Constitution to establish,—then the proposition 
which helstated at the outset was true, The power 
to declare war—the power to prosecute the war— 
the power to. conduct a war, belongs, and belongs 
exclusively, to Congress, It had the right, from 
time to time, as in their judgment occasion might 
require, to specify the objects, the motives, the 
principles, on which it is to be conducted; and į 
therefore it was that he presumed, when an appli- 
cation was made to Congress for an appropriation 
‘either of men or of money, to carry on a war with | 
a foreign Power, that they had the right, as mem- 
bers of the National Legislature—and not only the 
right, but it was their duty—to exercise their judg- 
ments as to thegpropriety of the application made 
to them. 

If they would look back a few years in the his- 
tory of this Government, they would find abundant | 
evidence that such was the understanding of the 
statesmen who have preceded us. We have passed 
through one war of upwards of three years’ dura- 
tion, with the most powerful nation in the world; | 
and in support of the proposition for which he con- | 


tended—that the power to direct the operations || 


of this Government in war belonged to Congress, 
and not to the commander-in-chief ofthe army and 
navy of the United States—and he would call the 
attention of the Senate to the fact, that during the ! 
three years’ war with Great Britain, Congress 


were so far from being willing to leave the conduct 
of that war exclusively to the President—they were | 
so far from being willing to cast on him exclusively } 


‘the President, who, according to the doctrine of 


the responsibility of conducting ‘that war—they 
were so far from being willing to shift from them- 
selves the responsibility which the Constitution 
imposed on them, that by referring to the statute 
book it would be found that from the commence- 
ment to the conclusion of the war, Congress never 
adjourned without providing for its reassembling, 
and that at shorter periods than was contemplated 
by the Constitution.. That was a speaking indi- 
cation of the opinion of the statesmen of that pe- 
riod on that pomt, and it would be his apology for 
referring more particularly to the meetings of Con- 
gress between the declaration of war in 1812, and 
the treaty of peace of 1815. The first session of 
the twelfth Congress commenced on Monday, No- 
vember 7, 1811, conformably to the proclamation | 
of the President of the United States of the 24th | 
July, 1811. That session terminated on the 6th 
July, 1812. The next regular session in the con- 
templation of the Constitution, would not com- 
mence until December, but Congress, before its 
adjournment, provided for another day. By the 
act of the 6th of July, it was provided that the next 
meeting of Congress should be on the first Monday |; 
in November. 

of November, according to their own adjournment, | 


and not by the call of the President. The session, || 


which commenced on the 2d November, 1812, ad- | 
journed on the 3d of March, 1813. The nextday ! 
of meeting, as fixed by the Constitution, was in | 
December, but Congress again provided for an: 
carlicr meeting. By an act of the 27th February, | 
1813, it was provided that Congress should again | 
meet on the fourth Monday in May next. They | 
adjourned in March, and by their own act provided 
that Congress should be reassembled in May. 
That session ended on the 2d of August, 1813. By 
an act which was passed, it was provided that the 
next session should commence on the first Monday 
in December, 1813. That session ended April 18, 
1814, The next session would have been in De- 
cemer, but Congress again took care to provide, |! 
by the act of the 18th April, 1814, that its next į 
meeting should be the last Monday of October, 
1814. It would seem they were convened at an 
earlier day; for on the 19th of September, 1814, 
they met conformably with the proclamation of the 
President of the United States of the 8th August, 
1814, and adjourned on the third day of March, 
1815, without day. 

Now, two things were obvious from this. First, 
that, during the continuance of the war with Great | 
Britain, Congress never adjourned without pro- 
viding an earlier day for their reassembling than 
that provided for by the Constitution; and sec- 
ondly, that, during a war of upwards of three 
years’ duration—[a Senator corrected the honor- 
able gentleman. ‘The war was of less duration 
than three years—from June, 1812, to December, 
1814—being but about two and a half years.] ; 
Well, that strengthened his argument, for it ap- 
peared that during a war of but two and a half 
years, Congress was in session, and by its own 
provision, nearly two years of that time. 

Now in view of the doctrine of this day, that the 
control of the war is vested in the President of the 
United States, he asked why was this done by the 
Congress of 1812 and 1814? If the war power had, 
ceased by the act of declaring war—if the authori- 
ty to conduct it rested exclusively with the Presi- | 
dent of the United States—if Congress was only 
to furnish the means, and these means, without i 
even deeming it necessary to ask any other question, 
why, heasked again, was the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States thus constantly in session by their own 
special provision? Why did they not leave it to 


the present day, was to call them together when he 
deemed it necessary to ask for supplies of men and 
money? The references which he had made af- 
forded evidence, in his judgment, of the views of | 
the statesmen of that day. That, however, was |; 
not the doctrine which is presented to us now. 
That is not the doctrine on which the practical op- 
erations of the Government are now conducted. 
The estimates, in this case look to the reservation to 
the President, of the uncontrolled power to conduct 
the war during the long recess which awaited them. | 
The President of the United States feels, as it had 
been said he was authorized to feel, that he is quite 
competent to conduct this war, unassisted by the 
Congress of the United States. There was, there- 
fore, no provision for an earlier session than 
December next. Nay, the imputation that, by 


- 


i 
ul 


I 
Congress met on the first Monday |: 


H Why, then, how was this? 


| willing to send forth to the world ? 


possibility, the President might find it advisable, 
during this long interval, to call an extra. session, 
is at once repudiated and put down by the official 
organ of the Government. : = 
Mr. B. repeated, that to him, it was more-start- 
i ling that such a doctrine should be maintained— 
that it should be the basis of the practical adminis- 
į tration of this Government—than any war in which 
we could be engaged. ro 
He would not detain the Senate by expatiating. 
further upon this branch of the question: His 
judgment was—and that sufficed to regulate his 
own action—and he assumed the judgment of. the 
Senate also upon the point which he had presented 
would be the same—that it was in the power, and if 
it be within the constitutional power, that it is the 
constitutional duty of Congress to superiptend the 
prosecution of the war which they had recognised. 
| They could not absolve themselves from the ré- 
sponsibility of the war. He held himself, there- 
fore, free to inquire—while any claim was. madè 
from the executive department of this Goyern- 


i 
i 
t 


| ment for supplies of men or money—he held him- 


self free to inquire, what are the purposes tò which 
they are to be applicà? And he applied that in- 
quiry to the provisions of this bill. It proposes 
to give the President three millions of money—to 
' do what? To bring the existing war with Mexico 
| toa speedy and honorable conclusion. That was 
| the sole purpose which was avowed in the bill. 
| They had already 
| placed at his disposal nearly thirty. millions in ad- 
dition to the ordinary revenues of the country. 
They had placed at his disposal such portions of 
the public force as he has required—and for what 
purpose? Why, for the identical purpose which is 
specified in this bill—to bring this war to a speedy 
and honorable conclusion. To bring it to a speedy 
and honorable conclusion, how? By the use of 
the public money and the public force which had 
been placed at his disposal. But he wants three 
millions of money for the accomplishment of this 
self-same object in some other mode. We have 
‘furnished him with the means he requitres—we 
| have placed at his disposal the whole public force 
of the country, to bring this war to a speedy and 
honorable conclusion by an open, manly, vigorous 
exertion of the public force; but this does not. suf- 
fice. What other means, then, are ta be resorted 
to? What other purposes are contemplated than - 
those which are consistent with the usual modes of 
warfare? We have been told that our object is to 
“conquer a peace”? with Mexico. The expression 
has been so often used that it has passed into a 
by-word.. Hitherto, holding Mexico in contempt 
as a military power, we have deemed ourselves 
competent ‘to conquer peace’’ with her, and we 
have anticipated, or the ardent spirits amongst us, 
have anticipated, the revellings of our legions in 
the Halls of the Montezumas. But what are the 
means which are now to be resorted to? Have we 
lowered our pretensions? Do we doubt our abili- 
ty to “ conquer a peace”? with thirty millions of 
treasure and seventy thousand armed men? Have 
we so humbled our pretensions that we are about 
to resort to other means than those of conquest or 
negotiation for the attainment of peace? Do we 
mean-——abandoning the idea of conquering a peace 
—to buy a peace with Mexico? And are Senators 
willing, in whatever quarter of this Chamber, to 
unite in an act of public legislation by which they 
will announce to the world that after months of 
conflict with a public enemy, despairing of our 
power to “ conquer peace’ as we desired, that we 


| have appropriated three millions of dollars to be 


given to the Mexican rulers, either individually. or 
as rulers, to induce them to make peace with us? 
Was that the proposition ? Was that the annun- 
ciation which Senators of the United States were 


As he had hefore said, we have passed through 
a three-years’ war with the most powerful nation 
on earth; but the fair escutcheon of this young re- 
public had never been stained with a-blotJike this. 
‘We did not seek to buy peace with Great Britai; 
The statesmen of that day, the patriots of t 
day, the soldiers of that day, confided in the ju > 
tice of thcir cause, and in their strong arms and 
stout hearts, to vindicate the rights of their country. 
He knew not ifhe should subject himself, either 
in the excitement of debate or in the rabidness of 
the press, to the imputation of cant, if he called 
their attention to one of the acts of the Congress of 
1812, by which the war with Great Britain was 
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declared. Lt might be so. There might be those 
who could not enter into the feelings which 
prompted those statesmen in the enactment of the 
resolution to which he was about to refer, or who 
would not share with him the feelings which de- 
manded his admiration of their conduct. Be it so. 
The act is recorded in your statute books, and he 
would read it. Before the session of the Congress 
of 1812 had expired, in which war with Great 
Britain was declared, this resolution was passed. 
Mr. B. read the resolution appointing a day of 


humiliation and prayer, and to offer supplication || 
to Almighty God for the safety and welfare of the | 


United States, and a speedy restoration of peace. 
The statesmen of that day looked to these 


sources of protection and defence—to their own | 
stout hearts and strong arms. They did not dream | 
of tribute to an enemy. No; this sense of depend- : 
ence on the God of their being—this sense-of de- ii 


pendence upon their Creator—was accompanied 


by the proud feeling of independence towards their ; 


fellow men. The maxim of that day was, “ Mil- 


lions for defence’’—ay, and in a just sense for 
offence—but “ not a cent for tribute.” The states- į 


men of that day could never have consented to 
employ the public treasurein giving tribute to their 
foe. 

This was one aspect of the question. 


We have been repeatedly told that the national | 
honor of these United States is involved in this ; 
uestion—that the national honor of the United . 


‘States is involved in the contest with Mexico. 
But, as he had already said, if the national honor 
depended on the manifestation of military prowess, 


they had already vindicated their claim to national i 


honor, With a view, then, to the ascertainment. 
whether the mode now proposed for terminating 


that the national honor was involved in the con- 
test, whether such a mode of terminating the war 


would consist with national honor, he asked them | 
to consider what were the purposes which led them | 


to engage in the war? When the recognition of 
the war took place, it was asserted that they had 


existing causes for war. What were those causes? | 
Was it the settlement of the claims of our citizens; | 
the question of boundary? or was it to manifest a | 


just indignation against Mexico for refusing to re- 
ceive our minister? 
national honor was involved in the successful as- 
sertion of our rights in regard to these matters, he 


might be permitted to inquire, in relation to the , 
If the ' 


first, how that object was to be secured? 
object was to secure the just claims of their coun- 
trymen, surely it was not contemplated that they 


should pay to the Mexican rulers three millions of | 
dollars for the purpose of inducing them to agree į 


to pay those claims. Surely, if that was the ob- 


ject, a much simpler process might he adopted. | 


They might assume the claims of their own citi- 


zens, and thus secure to them the receipt of the :: 


money, which would be rendered very question- ' were entitled to receive by way of indemnity for || 


able, he apprehended, if it were applied as secret- 


service money. The first object of this war could « 
not, therefore, be attained by the appropriation i 
In relation to that mat- `! 
ter, we were entitled to receive payment from the | 
In regard to the. 
boundary of Texas, he agreed that this was a | 
question that was open to negotiation between the | 
two countries: he agreed that the attainment of a : 


contemplated by this bill. 


Mexicans, and not to pay them. 


proper boundary for the State of Texas might im- 
pose upon them the obligation of making pecuniary 
compensation to Mexico. He was perfectly con- 
tent that compensation should be made. The 


boundary as claimed by Texas and the one that: 
was recognised by the Mexican republic were ` 


widely different. If, by negotiation with Mexico 
it were possible to obtain her consent to the estab- 


lishment of the boundary as contemplated by the | 
Legislature of Texas to the Rio Grande, he would ©: 


be perfectly content in that case to pay to Mexico 


what might be deemed a fair equivalent for that |: 
which would inure to the benefit of Texas: but any : 
amount of money to be thus paid, he apprehended, ; 
would be paid under the stipulations of a treaty, | 


and was not a sum to be distributed among Mexi- 
can rulers, or paid in advance to the Mexican Gov- 
ernment. 


And as to the remaining cause, the indignity - 
offered to the minister of the United States by re- ;| 
fusing him a reception: if he could be disposed to į; 


visit upon the then President of Mexico, Herrera, 


whose Government was tottering to its fall; if he `i 


If this were the case, if the | 


could be disposed to visit on the Mexican nation 
punishment for the alleged indignities offered by 
the functionary of the Mexican Government to our 
minister, in refusing to do that which was entirely 
beyond his power, or at least inconsistent with his 
safety to do; or if he could hold him responsible 


| succeeded him, be it so, although not among other 
nations considered a legitimate cause of war; but 
did they mean to purchase an apology for that in- 


But he learned from the discussion on this subject 
that this money was not to be applied in fulfilment 
of a treaty to be entered into by Mexico, but that 
‘| the object was by it to dispose the Mexican rulers 
to enter into such treaty. He submitted tu the 
Senate of the United States if this was not a new 
principle in the diplomacy of the American nation. 
In the history of our various and multiplied nego- 
‘| tiations with foreign Powers, he apprehended there 
could be found no instance in which the National 
Legislature had agreed to appropriate an amount 
of money to be applied to dispose a foreign Gov- 
ernment to enter into a treaty with us, such as was 
contemplated in the present case, He did not un- 
derstand that this money was to be employed for 
the purpose of paying Mexico for the cession of 
any territory which we desired to possess; but, as 
he understood from the chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, it was proposed that the 
money be placed in the hands of the President, in 
order to enable him by its agency to dispose the 
hearts of the Mexican rulers to make peace. 

Mr. SEVIER. If the Senator will allow me—— 

Mr. BERRIEN. Oh, certainly. 


‘| Mr. SEVIER said he did not suppose that any | 
I n 3 ating |! other Senator, except the Senator from Georgta, |: 
this war was in accordance with the proposition : 


so understood his remarks. He had expressly 
i stated that these three millions of dollars were 
‘| wanted to make an advance, in part purchase of a 
cession of territory. We had gone into a war 
| against our consent, and, having done so, for the 
' purpose of indemnifying ourselves in part for the 
i expenses incurred in the war, it was deemed proper 


ment a cession of the provinces of Upper Califor- 
nia and New Mexico. 

Mr. BERRIEN. The Senator from Arkansas 
had a perfect right, and it was cheerfully accorded 
to him, to express his own understanding of the 
remarks he had made. He was disposed to under- 
stand the Senator in no other terms than those 
which he chose to employ, and, as some apology 
for the misapprehension into which he had fallen, 
he reminded the Senate that it was expressly stated 
by the Senator from Arkansas that he was not 
authorized to say to what extent the Government 
would require a cession of territory to be made b 
way of indemnity, but he supposed that the ces- 
sion of New Mexico and Upper California would 
: be the least which any Senator would believe they 


: the expenses of the war. 
Mr. SEVIER. All right, except by way of in- 
demnity. : É 
Mr. BERRIEN. Very well. If that was the 
least which they thought they were entitled to re- 
ceive from Mexico, how could it be otherwise than 
for indemnity? Were they entitled to reccive any- 


: were two parties to all contracts. 


would constitute a contract; but when they spoke 


of a right to receive, when they spoke of a contract : 


founded on a preéxisting state of things, in which 
preéxisting state of things expenses had been in- 


those expenses must be by way of indemnity. He 
: did not understand the chairman of the Committee 
| on Foreign Relations to withhold his assent from 
the statement that this money was to be employed 
ʻi to dispose the Mexican rulers to enter into a treaty 
for the cession of New Mexico and California. 
Mr. SEVIER. I hope the Senator, when he 
comments on my specch, will read the words I 
: used as reported in the papers. I said this money 
ii was wanted for the purpose of making peace: not 
as secret-service money, as the Senator throughout 
his remarks seemed to suppose, but as money for 
which a return was to be made by the President 
publicly, openly, before the world. I said I con- 
' ceived that the honor and the interest of the coun- 
| try required on the part of Mexico two things: 


: indemnity in part for the expenses of the war, in 


for the misconduct of the military usurper who | 


dignity by the use of this three millions of dollars? |; 


that we should obtain from the Mexican Govern- ! 


_ thing from Mexico by way of purchase? There | 
Tf Mexico chose | 
to sell anything to us, and we chose to buy, this | 


curred, that which they might receive in return for į; 


, the first place, and in the next, the paymentof the . 
| claims of our citizens; and to effect this object, 
|| that a cession of a part. of her territory would be 

i necessary, for it was not to be supposed that she 


had got the money to pay us with; and I said that 
I supposed no Senator would be willing to take 
| less for this purpose than New Mexico and Upper 
| California. These were my remarks, in substance, 
‘| and Ë hope the Senator will take them as I made 
hem. 

| Mr. BERRIEN. The remarks in the opening 
i argument of the Senator from Arkansas, to which 
ii he (Mr. B.) referred, were these: 

| _“He[Mr S.] was not authorized to state pre- 
< cisely what territory this Government would require 
‘| for this indemnity, and for the payment of these 
i claims.” 

Mr. SEVIER. Exactly, 

Mr. BERRIEN. The report continues: “ but 
‘| he supposed that no Senator would suppose that 
| they are to get less than New Mexico and Upper 
i California” —— 

| Mr. SEVIER. Yes, and by treaty. 

| Mr. BERRIEN. Then follows this declaration: 
| « He did not suppose that a treaty of peace with 
: less than this would ever pass this body.” 

Mr. SEVIER. Those are the remarks I made. 

Mr. BERRIEN. Then follows some remarks 
as to the objects contemplated, and then the Sena- 
tor says: 

« On our part, we begin to feel that we are engaged in an 
expensive war—a war attended by a great sacrifice of life, 
and one cajeulated to exhaust, to a great extent, the means 
of this Government, and, if continued for a great while 
‘longer, must result in imposing heavy burdens upon our 
people. But, it may be asked, can a lasting, permanent 
peace, be made under the circumstanees in which Mexico 
was placed, divided, as that feeble, badly-governed, and 
unhappy country was, into various ramifications of party, 
| factions existing everywhere, an unstable government, and 
ii no one party sufficiently strong to make peace! ‘The intel- 
ligence possessed by the President gave them reason to be- 
lieve that, by a certain advance in money to be made to 
them, in their exhausted and impoverished condition, to pay 
off their army and other expenses, they would be willingand 
able to make peace, and cede, for the objects specified, that 
portion of the country he had named.’ 
| Mr. SEVIER. Exactly. 

! Mr. BERRIEN. Do I understand the Senator 
|| to say that that is a correct report? 

| Mr. SEVIER. Certainly. 
} 
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Mr. BERRIEN said, it seemed to him, without 
|| entering into any discussion upon this point—for 
| he was always ready to receive from the honorable 
|i Senator his own view of what he said—that, if he 
i had been under a misapprehension, there was 
| some cause for such misapprehension, But to 
; proceed: This was a new principle in the diplo- 
‘macy of this country, to negotiate with a foreign 
|| Power, giving to her m advance a certain sun of 
i| money to be applied to her exigencies, and to pay 
| her army and other expenses, for the purpose of 
|| disposing her to make peace; for the purpose of 
; payments to her army. There, he apprehended, 
was the real key to this operation. The President 
of the United States probably felt—the Senator 
from Arkansas felt probably, what they all felt, 
that any act of the Mexican rulers, not sustained 
by the army, would be mevitably unreliable; and 
it was therefore to propitiate the army in favor of 
any negotiation into which they might enter, that 
this money was to be applied. He did not know 
whether it could properly be called secret-service 
money; he did not know that it could be properly 
said to be money given to the Mexican rulers to 
dispose them to make peace; but this he did know, 
that the history of this country, so far as he was 
acquainted, afforded no instance whatever of any 
case in which money had been appropriated by 
this Government for such a purpose. In their 
' negotiations with Indian tribes, certainly, they 
sometimes provided for their sustenance, and, in- 
dulging the ancient habits of that people, they 
sometimes made presents to their chiefs. But he 
did not know that they had transferred, or were 
about to transfer, in their dealings with foreign 
countries, the observances which had been follow- 
ed in relation to the Indian tribes. Were they dis- 

osed to deal with Mexico as with the savage tribes? 
: Were they disposed, in looking to the necessitous 
|! condition of Mexico, considering her Government 
| unstable and insufficient to preserve the stipula- 
| tions of any treaty, were they disposed to conciliate 
opposing parties by the payment of money? He 
apprehended not. He apprehended that the opera- 
tions of the distinguished chief who was now at 
ll the head of the Mexican army might possibly be 
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influenced in a different direction from what was 
contemplated by thisenactment. It mightbe,ifthey 
were permitted to rely, as they. were to a certain 
extent, upon the communications which had been 
made to the President—it might be that Santa Ana 
was really disposed to peace; it might be the under- 
standing that the unstable condition of their country 
rendered it necessary that the army should be pro- 
pitiated, in order to give permanency to any treaty; 
it might be that Santa Ana found it necessary to 
be possessed of a certain fund to enable him to 
eonciliate the army. If this were so, why, then, 
they had the key to the inactivity of that military 
chieftain who was now at the head of the Mexican 
forces—forces vastly superior in numbers to any 
which we had the power to bring against them. 
This might be the key to the means by which he 
had been so mysteriously enabled to pass our 
blockade. He understood it now to be conceded 
that the money to be appropriated was to be given 
to the Mexicans for the purpose of being applied 
by them to the payment of their army and „other 
expenses, and he presumed that, when the money 
was paid to the Mexicans, we should at Jeast have 
lost the security which possession gave us until 
the conditions for which this money was appro- 
priated were fulfilled, 

He desired to remove any impressions which he 
feared might have resulted from the remarks of the 
honorable chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations at the opening of this discussion, that Sen- 
ators were committed by the vote they had given 
upon this subject as submitted to them by the 
President in his message of 4th August, 1846. 
‘The Senator had, however, corrected a misappre- 
hension under which he was then laboring, that 
the almost unanimous vote of the Senate was given 
on the resolution which he had first stated. He 
feared it was not distinctly understood by the Sen- 
ator what was the real action of the Senate on that 
subject. 

The President, by his message, required two 
millions of dollars, in order to put it in his power 
to advance a portion of the consideration in moncy 
for the cession of any territory which might be 
made. The President said: 

“Under these circumstances, and considering the ex- 
hausted and distracted condition of the Mexican republic, it 
might become necessary, in order to-restore peace, that I 
should have it in my power to advance a portion of the con- 
sideration money for any cesston of territory which may be 
made. The Mexican Government might not be willing to 
wait for the payment of the whole until the treaty could be 
ratified by the Senate, and an appropriation to carry it into 
effect be made by Congress; and the necessity for such a 
delay might defeat the object altogether. £ would therefore 
suggest, whether it would not be wise for Congress to appro- 
priate a sum such as they might consider adequate for this 
purpose, to be paid, if necessary, immediately upon the rati- 
fication of the treaty by Mexico. This disbursement would 
of course be accounted for at the treasury, not as secret- 
service money, but like other expenditures.”? 

Now, on this message of the President, the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations made the following 
report to the Senate: 


« Resolved, That the course adopted and proposed by the 
President, as indicated in his message of the 4th instant, for 
the speedy termination. of the war with Mexico, receives 
the approbation of the Senate. ae 

«t Resolved, That in the opinion of the Senate, it is expr- 
dient to place two millions of dollars at the disposal of the 
President, to be used at his diseretion in the event of a trea- 
ty of peace with Mexico, satisfactorily adjusting the bound- 
aries of the two countries; and that the Committee on For- 
eign Relations be instructed to report to the Senate, in open 
session, a dill for that purpose, in conformity to the provis- 
ions of similar acts passed in 1803 and 1808.” 


These resolutions were so little acceptable to the 
Senate, that the then chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations modified the second resolu- 
tion in this way: 

& Resolved, Thatin the opinion of the Senate, it is expe 
dient to place a sum of money at the disposal of the Presi- | 
dent, to be used at his discretion in the event of a treaty of 
peace with Mexico, satisfactorily adjusting the boundaries 
of the two countries.” 

« In the event of a treaty ofpeace with Mexico,” 
and not preliminary to it. ; 

Upon this, on the motion of another Senator, it 
was proposed to amend by striking out all after the 
word “ Resolved,” and inserting as follows: 


«Phat the Senate heartily unite with the President in his 


expressed desire for a speedy and honorable peace with j 


Mexico, but, as at present informed, they have uo further 
advice to give in the premises.” 

Still.these resolutions were unacceptable to the 
Senate, and they were recommitted, and the next 


that the existing war with. Mexico should be terminated by 
a treaty of peace, just and honorable to both nations, and 
that the President be advised to adopt all proper measures 
for the attainment of that object.” 

Here was a resolution on which he presumed the 
Senate was unanimous. The second resolution 
waa in these words: 

“Ad. Resolved further, That the Senate deem it advisable 
that Congress should appropriate a sum of money to enable 
the President to conclude a treaty of peace, limits, and 
boundaries, with the republic of Mexico, and to be used by 
him in the event that such treaty should call for the expen- 
diture of the money so appropriated, or any part thereof?” 

Now, the vote of the Senate—not that to which 
the Senator from Arkansas. referred—but the vote 
of thirty to eighteen, was the vote on the second 
resolution, in which, by that majority, the Senate 
directed that a sum of money should be placed at 
the disposal of the President to conclude a treaty 
of peace, limits, and boundaries, with the republic 
of Mexico—nor to be used by him for the purpose 
of concluding that treaty, but to be used by hım if 
such treaty should call for the expenditure of the 
money so appropriated, or any part thereof. 

He had referred to these proceedings of the last 
session for the purpose of showing that no Senator 


the bill now under consideration. 

Mr. SEVIER observed, that as soon as he dis- 
covered that error, he corrected it in the Senate 
Chamber, and so the Senator would see if he 
would look at the published proceedings. 

Mr. BERRIEN continued. The Senator from 
Arkansas stated correctly that he did, at the ear- 
liest moment, correct the misapprehension under 
which he labored. I discovered the error and an- 
nounced it to him privately. I did so for the pur- 
pose of enabling him to correct it instead of doing 
it myself on this floor. But I advert to the sub- 
ject now because I believe, in the manner in which 
it was leftin the open discussion, Senators were 
of opinion that they had committed themselves by 
the vote they had given upon the resolution which 
ultimately passed. 
I repeat, took the earliest opportunity to correct 
his misapprehension, and it was communicated to 
him personally, as he will admit. 

Mr. SEVIER replied that the correction had 
been made in his published remarks, and there 
could be no mistake about it. 

Mr. BERRIEN wished to be perfectly under- 
stood by the Senator from Arkansas as distinctly 
avowing that the Senator from Arkansas took the 
earliest opportunity to place it on its proper foot- 
ing, and that he did itin consequence of a perfectly 
friendly communication which he (Mr. B.) made 
to him, instead of making it on this floor. E 

He had spoken of the manner in which he, as 
understood it from the provisions of this bill, this 


tion of the Senate to a consideration of the objects 
which it was proposed to accomplish by these 
means. If they looked at the message of the Pres- 
ident of the United States, asking for this appro- 
priation, they would find that his object was to 


claims against Mexico, and ample indemnity for 
the expenses of the war. i ‘ 
at the impoverished condition of Mexico, as it 
was stated by Senators on all sides, and whose 
statements were perfectly consistent with the fact 


| finances and the distracted condition of her people 


itself would show what object was to be accom- 
plished by the use of this money. Indemnity— 
| ample indemnity, would, in other words, have 
| been equivalent to dismemberment of the Mexican 
territory. lf ample indemnity were wanted for 
the expenses of this war, which have probably 
amounted to fifty, and may amount to one hun- 


tiating a treaty which should accomplish the dis- 
memberment of that territory. That would have 
been further confirmed by the official communica- 
tions of the different departments of the army and 
the navy, looking to military force for the occu- 
pation of those portions of the Mexican territory 


report was in these words: 
“Ist. Resolved, That the Senate entertain a strong desire 


which should be in the possession of our troops, 
‘| with a view to the application of the uti possidetis 


= 


was committed. by those proceedings to vote for | 


The Senator from Arkansas, | 


money was to be used. He now asked the atten- į 


obtain indemnity to our citizens having pecuniary | 


Now, when one looks į 


—when we look at the impoverished state of her || 


—the message of the President of the United States |, 


dred millions of doliars—if ample indemnity was | 
to be obtained for this by the use of this money, į 
and the negotiation of a treaty with Mexico, then | 
the message of the President of the United States | 
il would have been alone sufficient to show us that | 
| the object was to use it for the purpose of nego- | 


principle at. the termination of the war. < But, the 
fact. was distinctly avowed ‘in ‘the opening.of :the 
debate, that the minimum of the demand which it ` 
is said.ought to be moderate, which: we ought: to 
make on Mexico, is the cession of New. Mexico 
and Upper California. vied 
Mr. SEVIER remarked that he had said so. 
. Mr. BERRIEN so understood the Senator from 
Arkansas. He did not contest the. right. of the 
Senator from Arkansas to take that ground; what - 
he was disposed to question was, that the Senator 
from Arkansas added. to that annunciation on this 
floor, that theré was no Senator in this Chamber 
who does not think that that is the least which we 
ought to take. Now, he asked Senators, withthe 
understanding of the object to which these: three 
millions of money were to be applied, in: the attain- 
ment of a cession of New Mexico and. Upper Cali- 
fornia—he asked them to-cast: their eye on the map 
of Mexico, to see what portion: of her territory: it 
was thus intended to wrest from her. Why, New 
Mexico and Upper. California embraced. one-third 
or more of the republic of Mexico; and this was 
the grasp we propose to make on her territory, if 
she will yield it to us by negotiation, on this money 
being applied to the payment of her armies, that 
they may coerce her into submission. He asked 
| them, looking at the extent of the grasp which 
was proposed to he made on the territory of a sis- 
ter republic, to answer him as men, as American 
Senators, and as Christian men, if this consisted 
with our national honor, and with the national 
interests of the people of the United States? Did 
it consist with the national honor? Why, we 
stand at the head of the free governinents on earth.’ 
That proud position has been attained for-us by the 
gallantry of our forefathers, by their fidelity to their 
country, by their preservation of thie publie faith, 
by an adherence to both national and individual 
honor. And whatis Mexico? A neighboring re- 
public, comparatively feeble, forming herself upon 
the plan of our Constitution, introduced by us inte 
|| the family of nations, and recognised by us asa sis- 
|| ter repubile. We have a population of twenty mil- 
i| lions —double that of Mexico. We are the supe- 
rior of Mexico in every respect, either in peace or 
war. This is true of all our resources of every de- 
| scription, We have a stable, permanent govern- 
ment. ‘The voice of authority issuing from this 
capital is heard and obeyed in the most distant 
corner of this republic. Mexico is enfeebled, dis- 
tracted, borne down by the strife of contending 
military rulers, until she is reduced to a condi- 
tion that we are about to found an act of legisla- 
tion upon—the assumption that she has not the 
| Strength to execute. ‘And it is on a sister repub- 
lic, thus in the magnitude of our strength, and 
in contemplation of her weakness, that we are 
about to advance to wrest from her a third of her 
territory, and appropriate it as indemnity to our- 
selves for the expenses which we have incurred in 
the vindication ofour national honor. In his hum- 
ble judgment, such an act would be a violation of 
the national honor, far more to be deplored than 
defeat in the most sanguinary contest. That might 
be remedied—promptly remedied by the gallantry 
of our army, But what time, what'bravery under 
heaven could expiate the blot which would stand 
upon the fair escutcheon of the country, if this 
strong, this powerful nation, were to avail herself 
| of the distracted condition ofa neighboring republic 
| to gratify, not her desire to vindicate her national 
| honor, but her lust for the acquisition of territory? 
If our national hongr is to be vindicated by this 
war, and if it were not alrcady vindicated, he was 
content, so far as any vote of his was necessary, 
for the purpose of strengthening the national arm 
to furnish the means which may be required for 
its vindication; but he entered his solenin . protest 
against the adoption of a principle by which it shall 
be avowed to the world that we cannot. pay our 
own expenses when incurred in the vindication of 
our national honor. = ` 
He had asked, in the next place, in considering 
the objects to which the money is to be applied — 
and these objects are now. distinctly avowed to be 
|| the acquisition at least of New Mexico and Cali- 
|| fornia—he had asked, secondly, whether such an 
|| acquisition eould be. made consistently with the 
i] national interests, And on this subject he desired 
‘| for a moment the attention of the Senate. If there 
|| be any such thing as national interest to be pre- 
l served. at the expense of national honor, I know 
|| not; but looking to this question solely. as. one-of 


. 
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interest, I ask you, isit consistent with the national 
interest to acquire such territory? Consider it as 
already acquired, either by the use of the money 
whichit is proposed to appropriate by this bill, or 
by: the force of our arms; consider that territory as 
acquired, and I hope Senators are now ready to 
answer the question, how will you dispose of this 
territory? When you get these provinces, what 
will you do with them? Wil you remove the ex- 
isting population that settle in the West,.and popu- 
late them by emigrants from the United States? 
That may not be. You cannot do it without vio- 
lating every principle of the law of nations—every 
principle which has been recognised by your own 
courts of justice. Whether these territories be ac- 
quired by conquest or by purchase, the moment 
they pass under your domination their inhabitants 
become the objects of, and are entitled to, your 
protection. What next, then? If you must pro- 
tect this people and the territory which they in- 
habit, will you govern them as provinces? Will 
you send your governors of provinces to superin- 
tend and protect them? On what principles will 
you govern them? On what page of the Constitu- 
tion do you find your authority? Whence—by 
what principle of analogy—do you derive your au- 
thority to govern these extensive territories as 
provinces? What next? If you may not depopu- 
late them—if you may not govern them as prov- 
inces—will you exercise the power given you 
under the Constitution, and obviously given while 
the view of the framers of it was confined within 
the territorial limits of the then United States? 
Will you exercise the power of governing them as 
territories, aud, of course, entitle them to the privi- 
lege of being incorporated as States of the Union, 
when they shall have attained the requisite number 
of inhabitants? Are you willing to put your birth- 
right in the keeping of the mongrel races who in- 
habit these territories by incorporating them into the ! 
Federal Union? For myself, I am free to declare, 
non hae in federa, and 1 believe that déeclaration will 
be responded to from the remotest extremities of 
this widely-extended Union. Then, whatis it for 
which we are contending? What is the position 
to which this lust for the acquisition of territory is 
about to lead us? When we shall have acquired 
these territories, how are we to surmount the diti- 
culties which will necessarily attend their posses- 
sion? We cannot, consistently with the Consti- 
tution, govern it as an independent province. We 
cannot, consistently with what we owe to our- 
selves, put it into a condition to be incorporated 
with the American Union. But suppose you 
could: Do not you bring with it that question 
which more than any other menaces the duration 
and the permanence of this Union? Do you 
believe that any treaty which may be negotiated 
with Mexico can receive the constitutional sanc- 
tion of this body, leaving the question of slavery 
open? Do you believe it can receive the con- 
stitutional sanction of this body excluding sla- 
very? Do you believe it can receive the consti- 
tutional sanction of this body, permitting slave- | 
ry? Grant that Iam wrong in the opinon which 
would seem to be indicated by the President—that 
it would be practicable to obtain the constitutional 
majority of the Senate to a treaty which would 
leave open the question of slavery—and I ask 
southern Senators whether they would not slum- 
ber upon their posts if their assent were given to 
a treaty leaving that question open? I ask them 
if it is not their imperative duty. to the States which 
they represent, when any acguisition of territory 
shall be made by treaty, to take care that the do- | 
mestic institutions and interests of the States which ! 
they represent are protected by the express stipu- 
lations of that treaty ? Suppose these overlooked | 
—suppose southern Senators, under the influence | 
of whatever motive, should acquiesce in the acqui- 
sition of territory without such a stipulation as 
would protect their interests, what follows? Inev- 
itably, with the certainty of fate, the exclusion of 
their constituents from their constitutional right to 
a participation in the benefits of the territory ac- 
quired by common effort. T'he process is easy— 
it is simple—it is obvious—it is undeniable. “On 
the question of the admission of this territory—if | 
you were to govern it as a territory, with a view 
to its subsequent admission, when the number of | 
its population would justify that procedure—on 
the question of its admission as a State, the nu- 
merical superiority of the free States would hold 


us in chains. We may not hope to secure to our 


constituents any right to participate in the benefits 
of such an acquisition, unless we agree to surren- 
der, in advance, that portion of our property over 
which we have the guarantee of the Constitution. 

It, then especially behooved southern Senators 
to oppose themselves to the acquisition of territory 
in any form, because, as it is quite certain that no 
territory will be acquired by treaty in which the 
right to exercise their domestic institutions will be 
stipulated, and inasmuch as the territory acquired 
by a treaty which would leave that an open ques- 
tion, will inevitably result in their exclusion—I 
say, in my humble judgment, and speaking asa 
southern Senator representing a southern State, 
that the duty of the South—the interests of the 
South—the safety of the South—demands that we 
should oppose ourselves to any and to every ac- 
quisition of territory. But the appeal is not merely 
to southern Senators, but to American Senators 
from whatever quarter of this Union they may 
come. The appeal is to them to exclude from the 
national councils this direful question. The acqui- 
sition of territory must bring before us, with accu- 
mulated force, a question which now menaces the 
permanence of this Union. It cannot be that 
southern men can silently acquiesce in the denial 
to them of a common right insured in the Consti- 
tution of the United States. If we have a right to 
the acquisition of territory—if that acquisition is 
made by the common effort of all the States, then 
all the States are alike entitled to participate in the 
benefits which result from such an acquisition. But 
if the inevitable tendency of such an acquisition be 
as I have described it, then we must be excluded 
from such a participation in the benefits of the ac- 
quisition. In that case, one of two things remains-—~ 
to assert, at whatever hazard, our rights, and the 
rights of our constituents; or to give a renewed 
unexampled manifestation of our devotion to the 
bond of our Federal Union, by submitting to this 
Inequality of distribution in the acquisitions of our 
common country. 

He most anxiously desired that that fearful crisis 
may not be brought about. It menaces us now, 
even in the existing state of things; but in all hu- 
man probability, it may, and I confidently trust it 
will, be averted by the intelligence and by the 
patriotism of the American people. But if you 
are to introduce into this Union the vast territories 
which you contemplate to acquire by cession from 
Mexico, it will be a trial of the disinterestedness 
and patriotism of the South, if they shall be called 
upon to decide that they are willing to acquiesce in 
their utter exclusion from all participation in this 
rich and boundless territory. 

I may be asked, with the views I have present- 
ed and the amendment I have proposed, what is, 
then, my purpose? Do I desire that the Govern- 
ment should surrender the advantages which it has 
acquired, and terminate the war without obtaining 
any of the ends which were sought? Sir, that is 
not my purpose. l have said distinctly that I am 
willing to unite with Senators in strengthening the 
Executive arm for the prosecution of this war. I 
have said that we are entitled to obtain a proper 
security for the payment of the just claims of our 
citizens uponthe Government of Mexico, although 
I confess I do not think that the forbearance to 
press these claims to the extent of dipping Mexi- 
can bonds in Mexican blood would have been any 
violation of our national honor. But I am pre- 
pared to say that we are entitled to demand from 
Mexico, on the termination of the war, such a se- | 
curity as would be satisfactory to ourselves for the 
payment of these bonds. Iam prepared to prose- 


cute this war until Mexico shall be disposed to 
make a just and liberal settlement of the bounda- 
ries of Texas, and willing to make her an adequate 
compensation for any portion of territory which | 
she may imagine she has a title to, and which she | 
would have surrendered by that treaty. I am pre- 
pared to do this. Iam not prepared to wrest from 
her any portion of her territory beyond that which 
she may be disposed to yield without either the 
corruption of money or the application of force. 
Iam willing, if Mexico is disposed to cede it, to | 
acquire, for the purposes of our commerce, a port | 
on the Pacific ocean, and to make her ample com- | 
pensation for it; putting us in connexion with | 
the territory which we already possess on that | 
vast ocean, and without the necessity of dismem- 
bering her Government by extending the line of 
our territory. I am willing to give the money for 
sucha purpose. I would say, take that money, 


? 


but take it with the knowledge of Mexico, and all 
the world, that you do not mean to dismember her 
territory—that you are willing to negotiate this 
matter upon principles consistent with herrightsand 
with your rights, with her honor and with your hon- 
or; take it with the disavowal of the intention, com- 
municated on the part of the President of the United 
States, by the distinct enunciation of your own 
views and intentions asthe Congress of this great 
republic. Ihave not proposed to you to withdraw 
your troops from the territory of Mexico. I have 
not proposed to you a renewal of negotiations. I 
have not proposed to you the abandonment of any 
of your just claims upon Mexico. I have not 
proposed to you that you should for an instant 
relax your efforts to conquer that peace which is 
desirable to us all. But I ask of you to relieve 
yourselves from the imputation of prosecuting this 
war against a feeble and neighboring republic, with 
a superiority of force which you may command, 
for purposes not required by the national honor, 
and merely for the gratification of your lust for 
acquisition of territory. Task you to put yourselves 
right before the people of Mexico and the world. 
Lask you to take from them the courage of despair, 
which is the feeling and the motive which now ac- 
tuates and animates them. Task you to exhibit your- 
selves in that attitude in which a nation, strong and 
powerful as we are, ought to be presented to the na- 
tions of this world; and then, if Mexico, maddened 
by whatever cause, under the influence of whatever 
infatuation, shall refuse to accept the proffered 
pledge of the national legislature of the Union—if 
she shall madly rush to her doom—then strike for 
peace—strilce for peace, with all the force which 
you can command, Ay, and every American will 
unite in the exclamation—**God defend the right!” 
But I desire that you should place yourselves in 
this attitude, that the national character may be 
relieved from the imputation of pursuing this war 
solely for the purpose of acquiring territory—of 
affecting to vindicate the national honor, and call- 
ing upon the victims of our superior force to in- 
demnify us for the expense of that vindication! 

I do not express to you any more than what I 
believe to be the feeling of my constituents, when 
Isay that I think we have been unnecessarily in- 
volved in this war, and by a violation of the power 
which belongs to the American Congress. I do but 
express the feelings of that people, as I understand 
them, when I say, that as this war exists, and has 
been recognised by Congress, they are willing, uni- 
tedly, with heart and hand, to pursue it vigorously 
to a successful issue. But I express, also, what I 
believe to be the feeling of that people, when I say 
that they would utterly repudiate the idea of dis- 
membering a neighboring republic, and dismem- 
bering her for the purpose of defraying the expen- 
ses of a war into which we have entered with the 
proud feeling that we were vindicating our national 
honor. 

Sir, I have been perfectly sensible of the respon- 
sibility which attended the position which, under 
a conviction of duty, I have thus been disposed 
and which I have thus determined to adopt. I 
have been admonished by past experience of the 
discourtesy which may result in the excitement of 
debate. I am admonished of the rabidness with 
which a party press may pounce upon individuals 
engaged in the discharge of their duty. These 
things pass me as the idle wind. I should feel that 
Thad lived to little purpose, if in the honest dis- 
charge of my duty as an American Senator, I could 
not express fully, freely, unreservedly, the convic- 
tions of my judgment. I desire to say to you, sir, 
and to the Senators generally, that I have acted im 
the belief of the truth of the principles for which I 
have contended, and especially in the belief of the 
truth of this proposition, that, however we may 
seek to shelter ourselves by transferring the respon- 
sibility of this war to the President of the United 
States, who, in fact, is responsible for it in its ori- 
gin; yet that we have adopted it and recognised it; 
we have pledged ourselves to its prosecution, and 
therefore we are responsible, and cannot relieve 
ourselves of that responsibility, but by a faithful 
discharge of the duties which it imposed upon us. 
‘We are responsible in the face of the civilized 
world—we are responsible in the sight of Heaven; 
ay, and there is another responsibility which may 
perhaps be brought home to us—we are responsible 
to the civilized world, that we should conduct this 


war with a feeble neighboring republic upon princi- 
ples which the improvements in international law 
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in these modern days have recognised: and afirm- 
ed. We are responsible in the sight of Heaven, 
that we do not make use of that superiority of force 
which by the bounty of Providence we enjoy; to 
oppress and dismember a feeble neighbor. Tan 
perfectly satisfied, sir, that: ready answers may be 
given to these suggestions. Are we prepared to 
meet the responsibility in view of the civilized na- 
tions of the world? If England is our accuser, we 
point her to India. If France will reproach us, we 
tarn her attention to Algeria. If the greater Pow- 
ers of the continent should assume the office of 
accusers, we should bid them look to Cracow, and 
be dumb! These are answers which will satisfy us 
when we are called on to encounter the reproaches 
of other nations. But will they enable us to meet 
our own consciousness of the manliness of that 
course, by which we avail ourselves of that supe- 
riority of force which we possess, for the purpose 
of despoiling a neighboring republic? 


Mr. President, there is yet another responsibili- 


ty—more direct, more immediate—which we will 
also recollect. The responsibility of which I have 
spoken may be met, with regard to the nations of 
the world, as T have suggested. The other re- 
sponsibility to which I have called your attention, 
I am quite sensible, from individual experience, 
will be regarded as too remote to influence the con- 
duct of members. 
direct and immediate—it is our responsibility to 
our constituents—to the American people. To 
these we are responsible; to these we shall have 
to account for the course which we pursue in the 
conduct of this war. In the first moment of ex- 
citemeat, when intelligence reached us from the 
Rio Grande of the events which were occurring 
there, every American bosom was inflamed almost 
to madness. In the moment ofthat excitement, 
they embarked unhesitatingly in the conflict which 
was provoked. But, sir, that moment has passed 
away. Calmer feelings have succeeded, Thein- 
dignity which was offered to us has been expiated 
by the Mexican blood which flowed so copiously 
at Palo Alto, Resaca de la Palma, and at Monte- 
rey. That feeling is appeased. The American 
people look now calmly on the question which we 
are considering. They inquire for what is this 
war, thus promising to be interminable? For what 
is it prosecuted? What are the purposes which 
you hope to obtain? How far have you advanced 


towards their accomplishment by the brilliant op- į 


erations which your army have exhibited? Why 
is the army in the heart of Mexico? What do you 
propose to gain by it if you succeed in occupying 
the Mexican capital? Do you suppose—if the 
Mexican spirit is what it is represented to us—do 
you suppose that you will have brought yourselves 
nearer to a conclusion of this war? If your object 
be anything beyond the payment of the justclaims 
of your citizens—beyond the proper adjustment of 
the boundaries of Texas—then the people will in- 
quire—a portion of that peopleat leasi—what ben- 
efit will result from the acquisition of this territo- 
ry, which must be as a firebrand thrown into the 
councils of the nation? Sir, these reflections, and 
these inquiries, arc now made amongst the people 
of the United States; not, perhaps, among politi- 
cians—certainly not by the conductors of party 
presses—assuredly not by those ardent spirits 
who, tired of the dull pursuits of civil life, are pant- 
ing to obtain military fame, at whatever cost—but 
by the yeomanry of the land—by the merchant— 
by the mechanic—by the manufacturer—by men 
of-all occupations and pursuits—by the moral, vir- 
tuous, religious, conservative portions of society, 
constituting a part of the American people, whose 
voice cannot be disregarded. In the bustle of the 
public mart, in the retirement of the domestic cir- 
cle, these questions press, with a force which Iam 
utterly incapable to describe, upon the minds and 
hearts of the American people; and I pray Sena- 
tors to accept, in the spirit in which it is offered, 
the warning which I give you, that you and I must 
answer unto them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER again stated the 
question, as no gentleman seemed disposed to take 
the floor. 

Mr..REVERDY JOHNSON rose and said he 
understood the Senator from Michigan to say that 
at the proper time he would offer his amendment. 

Mr. CASS said whenever it was the proper time 
he would do so. , 

Mr. R. JOHNSON intimated that this might be 
a proper time. 


But there is a responsibility | 


Mr. CASS. Then I make my motion, 
The PRESIBING OFFICER stated the ques- 


j tion to be on the amendment of the Senator from 


Michigan, as an amendment to the amendment of 


|| the Senator from Georgia. 


Mr. TURNEY call 
that amendment. 

Mr. R. JOHNSON desired that the Senator 
from Michigan would state as succinctly as he 
thought proper the grounds of his amendment be- 
fore the question was taken; and, for that purpose, 
he would now move an adjournment if the Senator 
desired it. 

Mr. CASS replied that his amendment required 
no explanation from him. He did not, however, 
say that he should say nothing hereafter. If a 
speech was expected from him it should not be 
said hereafter that he had refused to make one. 
But now he did not feel it necessary to say any- 
thing. 

The Sengte then adjourned. 


for the yeas and nays on 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Frivay, February 5, 1847. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


Mr. DOUGLASS introduced to the House Mr. 
Joun Henry, ( Whig,) member elect from the State 
of Ilinois, vice Mr. E. D. BAKER, resigned; who 
was qualified and took his seat. 


The SPEAKER announced that the business | 
first in order was the call of the committees for | 


reports, 
Mr. COBB said, that as there was something 
less than an hour left for debate on the Civil and 


| Diplomatic Appropriaton bill, and as the gentle- 


man from Ohio (Mr. Roor]*was entitled to the 
floor, he, (Mr. C.,) with a view to give that gen- 
tleman the full benefit of the time, would move 
that the House resolve itself into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union. 

But Mr. C. waived the motion for amoment, to 
enable the bill from the Senate (on the Speaker’s 
table) in relation to mineral lands to be taken up, 
and referred to the appropriate committee. 

The question having then been taken on the 


motion of Mr. Cops, and having been decided in | 
i the affirmative, 


The House resolved itself into Committee of the 
‘Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. HUNGER- 
FORD, of New York, in the chair,) and resumed 
the consideration of the bill making appropriations 
for the civil and diplomatic expenses of the Gov- 
ernment. 


Mr. ROOT, of Ohio, said, that when he occupied 


| the floor on a former occasion, in some remarks 


upon the war with Mexico, and after touching on 
its origin and progress, he had intended to conclude 
by adverting to its consequences; but as the expi- 
ration of his hour had precluded it at that time, he 
would devote a portion of the time allowed to him 
this morning (which was but fifty minutes in all) 
to the consideration of that branch of the subject. 

‘The consequences of this war had seemed to him, 
from its commencement, so obviously and unde- 
niably evil, so certainly dangerous to the South as 
wellas the North, to the West as well as the East, 
that he had until recently hoped there would be 
found in Congress, enough of wisdom and patriot- 
ism to foresee, and, so far as practicable, to pre- 
vent them. ‘That they might, in a good degree, 
be prevented by putting a stop to the war, he had 
not doubted; but he had been disappointed. The 
majority had determined it should proceed, at all 
hazards and at any cost. 

He did not think, however, that all who were 
so ready here to vote supplies really approved the | 
war they were supporting. He did not doubt that 
a majority wished in their hearts that the war was 
ended, and would act in conformity with their sen- 


i timents, if they could be sure that others would 


act with them. ‘This-might possibly seem strange 

to persons at a distance who did not look upon the 

proceedings of this House, and were not person- 

ally acquainted with its members; and they would | 
very naturally ask why there should be such a| 
difference between the opinions and the acts of | 
honorable gentlemen. Mr. R.. flattered himself | 
that he could give the true (though he would not | 
say it was a sufficient) reason why many gentle- 

men here did act, in this matter, differently from 

what they thought. In doing this, however, he 

meant to observe those Jaws of decorum which 

ought ever to prevail in a deliberative assembly. 


We had here a numerous class of gentlemen who. 
said that they did not feel at liberty to withhold 
any supplies which the Executive should-ask-for 
in a time of war.. No doubt these gentlemen acted 
honestly in pursuing such-a course; he had ropt 
pose to assail their motives; but he must protest 
against any such doctrine. What was the amount 
of it? It came to this, that if we should chante to 
have a wicked or a weak President, ‘he had only 
to.get the country into a state of war, and he would 
have the absolute control of the treasury. ‘Fhe 
House must unbar its doors to him, and give up 
to his disposal the public credit, permitting him at 
pleasure to send his tax-gatherers among the peo- 
ple, and draw from them their hard-earned treas- 
ure; and thus he might go on for four years; and” 
when he had pocketed his one hundred thousand 
dollars, and had‘ tarned his back.on Washington, 
then they were to hold ‘him responsible! _ Respon- 
sible for what? . For doing what. they had them- 
selves enabled him to do, and what they had iri- 
dorsed when done. Responsible! To whom? To 
men who were too basely servile to deny him any- 
thing he asked. Responsible! Master responsi- 
ble to slave! No; the only responsibility incurred 
in continuing this war would be the responsibility 
of members to their constituents. Sucha doctrine 
went to destroy all independence as well as all re- 
sponsibility in the Representatives of the people. 
It was better suited to a Turkish divan than to this 
Hall; it would better become the lips of some trib- 
utary ofan Eastern despot than of the Representa- 
tive of a free people.. It would have disgraced 
the most abject British Parliament since the days 
of that bloated tyrant, Henry VIIE. What would 
old John Hampden have said to such a doctrine 
as this? It was such pretensions and such arbi- 
trary doctrines that the unhappy Charles. I. ex- 
piated on the scaffold. No man would dare to 
maintain such a doctrine in England now. The 
rule there was, when the Parliament lost confidence 
in the Government, to withhold supplies, When 
the Prime Minister of Great Britain asked appro- 
priations of money, the Commons were in the 
habit of inquiring what he wanted to do with it. 


| So long as Mr. R. had a seat on that floor, the 


President must show him that he wanted money 
for a purpose that he approved, or he never would 
get it with his consent. Gentlemen might bawl 
“Treason, treason,” till they were black in the 
face; they might bring out ‘their whole slang vo- 
cabulary as soon as they pleased, and give it an 
airing for his benefit; it would have not the least 
effect upon him. ; f 

Then there was another set in this House which 
consisted of members who seemed to think that-all 
wars were popular, no. matter what they were for. 
These gentlemen seemed to have read just enough 
of the history of their country to know that we 
once had a war somewhere about the year 1812, 
with Great Britain, and that there was then a Fed- 
eral party who opposed that war, which party had 
afterwards been broken up and reduced to nothing, 
As we were now ina war of some kind, they would 
not be caught voting against it, not they; they were 
too cunning for that; they were resolved to take 
warning from the fate of the Federal party. They 
were resolved that if the people wanted war, they 
should have it to their heart’s content; but if they 
preferred peace, these gentlemen were justas willing 
that they should have that. Now, Mr. R. thought 
it would very sensibly diminish the warmth of the 
martial zeal of these gentlemen if they could be in- 
formed of the real fate of the old Federal party. 
The gentleman from Wlinois [Mr. Ficgrin] had 
very solemnly warned them to beware of a fate 
like that of Daniel Webster; he said that Webster 
was down, and never would rise. Mr. R. would 
like the gentleman to tell the House how far such 
statesmen as he were forced to stoop te get a sight 
of Daniel Webster. No man here would predict 
such a fall for him. 5 : 

Mr. FICKLIN here rose and. said, he did not 
know whether the gentleman had meant to allude 
to him in what he had just said. 

Mr. ROOT said he was the gentleman he had 
alluded to. : 

Mr. FICKLIN then said that in what he had 
said in relation to the fate of Mr. Webster he had 
been actuated by no ill-will towards him; on the con- 
trary, he considered him one of the ablest and most _ 
influential. men in the country; but he had added 
that, with all his talents, he had failed of success 


because of his opposition to the late war, but that 
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Henry Clay stood infinitely higher than he did, or 


ever could, on account of his having zealously ad- | 


vocated the war. i 

[The Reporter believes that this was the sub- 
stance of Mr. F.’s explanation; but he heard very 
little of it.] 

Mr. ROOT. Yes; the gentleman thought him 
a very great man, and yet old Federalism could 
run such a man down, so that he never need hope 
to rise again. It was a terrible fate. But why 
had Daniel Webster fallen thus immeasurably 
low? Only because he would not condescend to 
ride the Democratic party. He might have ridden 
that party long ago, to his heart’s content. That 
party were ready to be ridden by any old Federal- 
ist that would take the trouble to mount it. In 
fact, it was impatient to be so ridden. There it 
stood, ready saddled and groomed, and shaking 
its ears and pawing the earth, eager to be mounted. 
Old Federalists had used itat pleasure. They had 
whipped and spurred, held in and let out, just as 
they pleased; and all the while it was delighted 
with the burden; it loved it; its back itched for it, 
and it was never so well pleased as when any 
old Federalist got his foot in the stirrup. Half the 
Judges of the Supreme Court had ridden it to their 
present position. It would carry double—ay, and 
treble too. There was the Secretary of State; he 
had ridden till his own hide began to wear through. 
In fact, all who would ride the party could. And 
what concession must they make before they got 
on? Noneatall. They were welcome just as they 
stood, with all their principles about them, The 
old Federal party had, in fact, become merged now 
in the Democratic party; nobody heard of it now- 
a-days, (except from the Organ.) And who now 
heard of the old Republican party? That, too, 
with all its old-fashioned notions of republican 
doctrine, that, too, was merged, but in the Whig 


party. But some of the old Federalists scorned | 


to ride the Democratic party; and that alone was 
the reason why Daniel Webster was not riding 
tantivy towards the White House. Mr. R. said 
the Democratic party was the greatest godsend the 
Federalists had ever had. It seemed to have been 
created for their use. It was an excellent nag— 
easy to catch, never shyed; had a natural procliv- 
ity to go down hill; and would bear just as many 
riders as could get on or hang on, by mane or tail. [A 
laugh.] The stock of Federal riders was nearly 
used up, and it wanted new ones who would go 
for this war. These were exactly the jockeys it 
would like, 

There were others in the House who first voted 
supplies under the impression that the war was 
but a little matter, that would soon be over—a sort 
of training-day parade, after which they would 
have glorious fun “revelling in the Halls of the 
Montezumas.” They had gone into it without 
much thought or reflection; but they were now be- 
coming very unpleasantly convinced of their error; 
they would gladly back out; but their consistency 
—ah, there was the rub! How could they back 


out now, after having shown so much heroism in | 


rushing into the war? Yet he thought that some 
of them eventually would; they would at last over- 
come their personal pride, and yield to the exigen- 
cy of the public good. 

Others feared that, if this war should be con- 
demned, the sentence would extend to them; and 
so they were for braving it out: and these men 
hoped to make a little political capital out of it. 
But men never were more mistaken in the world. 
They were willing to make Buncombe out of blood 
—the blood and suffering of men. That was not 
in his line; they were welcome to have all that to 
themselves. These gentlemen were in a pitiable 
position; they felt there was something wrong 
about the war, and so they were willing to com- 
promise the matter by voting supplies, and scold- 
ing all the while. These gentlemen assumed to be 
the peculiar guardians of the national honor. They 
were constantly complaining that the President 
did not go fast enough. Why had he not overrun 
the whole of Mexico long since? 
to the city of Mexico at once, straight ahead? 
‘What infamous delay! 
istration was! Why did it not send more men 
and more munitions, and push on more vigorously? 
These men would be brought up all standing yet. 
The people would talk to them in a way they little 
dreamed of. They had forgotten the glorious old 
motto under which the Whigs had fought so long— 
“I had rather be right than be President.” That 


Why not march | 


How dilatory our Admin- | 


il 


| year! They had had the Government less than two 


| A year ago,it had a full treasury—buta little debt, | 


; which we could not ourselves produce. 
| tion to this, we should have a pension roll long | 
| enough to bring tears into the eyes of the chairman | 


i tled. And now, therefore, Mr. R. was for looking 


had once been: our motto, and the Whig party had 
pointed to it as they fought, and, whether they 
conquered or were conquered, there was triumph 
in every blow; but now these gentlemen were 
taking up another motto, the after-dinner motto, 
“ I think I could -kill one Mexican.” 

Gentlemen said that the war must go on, and 
that the people were patriotic and would bear any 
necessary amount of taxation. Then why did 
they not put on the taxes? If Mr. R. believed, as 
these gentlemen professed to believe, that this war 
was just and necessary, and was forced upon us 
and begun by Mexico, he would vote the Presi- 
dent forty millions, and tax the country to raise 
the money. But what did these valiant war gen- 
tlemen do? Did they lay on the taxes necessary 
to raise what they had themselves voted? No: 
they dare not lay on one dollar of them. They dare 
not do it. And the moment they tried it, the people 
would rise up against them. What a spectacle did 
they present! Higgling and disputing about a lit- 
ue paltry tea and coffee tax, that would possibly 
raise the price of coffee a cent a pound, or a cent 
and-a-half, and perhaps not raise it at all. And 
there was such a dust kicked up about this tea and 
coffee tax that it seemed to be the main question in 
this war of theirs. They knew in their hearts the 
people were not with them; they knew the people 
were opposed to the war, and they dare not tax 
them for its support. Let them come up to the 
scratch; let them only try it, and they would soon 
find out how the matter stood. To what miserable 
shifts were they not resorting? They had not the 


it. And what did they do? Set up a great Gov- | 


ernment bank—a regular wild-cat-—a full-grown |) 


undeniable Wolverthe wild-cat; and, to make the 
resemblance perfect, they propose to put upon its 
bills “real estate pledged.” [Much laughter.] 
They undertook to give the public Jands as secu- 
rity. 
was all they would have with which to carry on 
this war. 

Mr J.J. McDOWELL here interposed and 
nei 1, “If that was the case you would be in favor 
of it. 

Mr. ROOT. You keep cool. This is too deep 
water for you. 

Mr. McDOWELL said something in reply not 
distinctly heard.] 

Mr. ROOT continued. There were to be 23,000,- 
000 of new treasury notes, and 5,000,000 of the old, 
and 5,000,000 more of land scrip—33,000,000 of 
dollars in all. That was their means to carry on 
a war! They had made our Government a poor 
mendicant; they had sent it, on its knees, to the 
money-lenders; they made it a beggar—a beggar 
trying to barter away its rags among the Shylocks 
in Wall street. There it stood, begging, covered 
with wounds and bruises and putrifying sores, and 
verily the dogs were coming to lick them. ‘That 
was the condition to which they had brought the 
once proud and powerful Government of the Uni- 
ted States. And all this in little more than one 


years, and this was what they had brought it to, 


and ample means to pay that, and an abundant 
revenue; and where was it now? 
But the war must go on: that question was set- 


a little at the consequences likely to follow, and | 
trying to prepare for them. 

We should run up an immense national debt. | 
How much, God only knew; but enough to grind | 


the American people for half a century to come. |} 


The debt must be met by taxes—and taxes of the | 
surest and quickest return—on necessaries of life | 
In addi- 


of the Committee of Ways and Means, and wrap 
up Commissioner Edwards till he could not be seen 
or heard from once a week. 

These were among the least of the evils which 
this war would entail upon us. The immense de- 
struction of human life and the demoralization of 
our citizens were far greater evils. To bring fifty 
thousand of our young men, mechanics and agri- 
culturists, out of the walks of private life into such 
a body as our Mexican army! What was it? 
Need Mr. R. tell any intelligent man that the 
army—every army—was but one regular system 


1 
| 


ia very poor speculation. 


of servitude and’slavery? There could be no such 
thing as an efficient soldier till the freeman was 
lost. and obliterated—till he yielded himself up, 
body and mind, to the mere absolute will and dis- 
position of his superiors. An army, to be worth 
anything, must be under despotism--the very school 
of servitude—into which they brought free-born 
young Americans and taught them (what they 
never would learn elsewhere) servility. 

Another consequence would be, that we should 
have an abundance of new Mexican “fellow-citi- 
zens.” Yes, that was the word. Gentlemen who 
were so immovably prejudiced on the subject of 
color and complexion were preparing to mingle 
with honorable Representatives from the State of 
Chihuahua, or New Mexico, or Coahuila—de- 
scendants of the old Spaniards with a pretty con- 


| siderable dash of the negro and the Indian in them; 


and these were to come upon that floor, and be as 
good as any of them, (andhe believed they would 
be quite as good as some at least with whom they 
would have to associate here;) nay, they were our 
“fellow-citizens” already. General Kearny had 
made them such by the power of his proclamation. 
They were all, white, black, or yellow, without 


: distinction of color, adopted as citizens of the Uni- 


ted States with us. Well, that was the true doc- 
trine. Mr. R. had no very strong prejudice against 
color or caste; but gentlemen who had it strong 
ought to understand what was’ before them. 

"Then we were to have a vast stretch of Mexican 
territory; but he wished gentlemen to understand 


| him; he did not say that the Government was to 
money; but they would not tax the people to get || 


get the right of soil to so much as a single acre of 
it. No, that was all appropriated long ago. The 
Government might get the jurisdiction, but as to 
the right of soil they would get none of it—no more 
than would the British Government, if it could 
now conquer old Pennsylvania. The old Dutch 


t t i farmers would continue to hold their farms just as 
A mass of false, filthy, irredeernable rags || 


they did now; and so it would be here. And, as 
to Government property, they had nothing but 
some old copper, and we had already enough of 
that; so that he concluded it would turn out to be 
But have it we must: 
that was settled. He believed that no greater ca- 
lamity could befall this country. We should get 
the territory, and with it would come domestic 
strife, that bitterest curse of free governments. It 
mast come. A majority of the people, a majority 
of the States, a majority of the constituencies of 


| that House, had determined that there should be 


in this Union no more slave territory, Let..not 
gentlemen judge the future by the past; if they 
did, in this matter, they would most assuredly be 
mistaken. Gentlemen of the South might affect 


| to disregard the warning; and now, before the evil 


day was come, they might disregard it, if they 
thought best. But when that day did come— 
when they heard in their ears that awakening cry, 
‘Ho! freemen of the North! to the rescue!” then 
they would please to remember that they had been 
warned, and in time. 

But gentlemen asked whether Congress had an 
authority to exclude slavery from conquered terri- 
tory? He answered, yes; it had authority. If 
any gentleman wanted proof of this, let him read 


| the language of Mr. Madison on an abolition peti- 


tion in 1790, when that profound constitutional 
statesman, one of the authors of the Federalist and 
expositors of the Constitution, declared that Con- 
gress had that power over the Territories of the 
Union. A gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. James 
McDowett,} last evening, wanted to know from 
a colleague of his [Mr. TiLpen] whether any Vir- 
ginian had ever held that Congress had any power 
over the subject. He answered that gentleman, 
yes; there had: and here lay the proof on the desk 
before him, ready to be consulted by any gentle- 
man, but he had not the time to read it. He an- 


| swered that he had the proof, and held himself 


bound to produce it. 
But, supposing he could not quote on this sub- 


| ject the opinions of such men as Wilson and Madi- 


son by the hundred, he asked gentlemen if there 
was any difficulty? They asked him where Con- 
gress got its authority to govern territory? He 
answered, just where they found the power to ac- 
quire territory. Show him the constitutional pow- 
er to acquire this Mexican territory, and he would 
show them the constitutional power to govern it. 
If southern gentlemen had authority to exclude 
the Mexicans from it, northern gentlemen had the 
power to exclude slaves from it. If they of the 
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slave States could get it by authority, they of the 
free States could govern it by authority. 

Gentlemen should have thought of this before 
they plunged into this war of conquest. The ques- 
tion had slept at the North for thirty years. Both : 
Whigs and Democrats there had held the doctrine | 
that the United States Government had nothing to 
do with slavery, either the one way or the other, 
they should neither restrict it nor extend it. True, 
they had among them a third party, that now called 
itself the ‘* Liberty party,” and they had always | 
contended that Congress had the power and the | 
right. But, in this state of things, what did the 
Southdo? They joined with this Liberty party in | 
their doctrine that Congress had power over the 
subject. They not only claimed that Congress pos- | 
sessed the power, but they had actually exercised 
it—exercised it openly and confessedly before the 
world, in the acquisition of Texas, which was 
annexed to the United States expressly for the 
purpose of preserving and extending the institu- 
tion of slavery. Yes, it was the South, who, join- 
ing themselves with the northern Liberty party, | 
had settled the question of authority. They had : 
thus left to the North the simple choice as to how 
it should be exercised—a question that was very 
soon settled at the North. If the authority of Con- 
gress was to be exerted at all in the matter, it was 
to be exerted against slavery, and not for it; to 
restrict, not to extend it. ! 
erted: on this all concerned might certainly calcu- | 
late. And why? Because the North had the 
power, and felt it her duty to put it forth. 

Could gentlemen be unaware of the absurdities 
into which their zeal for slavery had carried them? 
Had they forgotten the Missouri compromisé? 
They profess that they knew perrectly well at the 
time that Congress had no legal authority to estab- 
lish any such compromise line; they thought it was 


not legally binding; (he spoke not now of moral or |! 


honorable obligation.) And did they want to have 
another such compromise? If that was the sort of 
compromise now proposed, the North would have 
none of it. But these very gentlemen claimed a 
still greater authority, not for Congress, not for 
the President, but for his subordinates, his under- 
lings, his creatures. They claimed it for Commo- 
dore Stockton and General Kearny; it was claimed 
that military and naval commanders had not only 
military power in the Territories, but authority to | 
set. up civil governments there; to appoint magis- 
trates, enact Jaws, and to perform that highest act | 
of sovereignty, the admission of foreigners to citi- 
zenship. All this could be done by a general or a 
commodore, but not by Congress. 

But gentlemen had asked him: “Are you sure 
you can bring up the northern representatives to 
meet this question now??? His answer was, No; 
he feared they could not be brought up to it. In- 
deed, he might say he was sure there were some 
who would prove recreant to their duty. There 
always had been some recreants from the North. 
But the time would come when met it must be. 
He cared not how many “dough faces” they could 
scare up among representatives of the free States. 
They could not be used but once. The mere touch 


And so it would be ex- | 


of a man for such a purpose destroyed his future 
` hopes forever and a day, and these men themselves 
knew it. They knew that any northern man 
whose vote should be given against the North on 
that question, must make up his mind to brave the 
scorn and execration of his constituents; to hang 
his head in shame before his old neighbors; nay, 
to make his wife ashamed for him. Mr. R. did 
not know how the matter might eventuate at the 
present time. He presumed there would be at- | 
tempts to dodge the question, and it was possible 
they would be successful. 

He knew that southern gentlemen made strong | 
appeals to their northern brethren—to their mag- | 
nanimity—to their sense of justice. They asked, 
with much earnestness and apparent candor, was 
it fair, was it right, to exclude southern men from 
entering a territory which was the common prop- 
erty of the whole Union, and which had been ac- 
quired by the common blood and treasure of the 
South and of the North? Ay! Mr. R. was glad 
to hear language so reasonable; and he would | 
gladly meet it, and say, “Come, let us reason to- 
gether.”? Whose blood and whose treasure was 
it that had obtained Louisiana? that had obtained 
Florida? that had obtained Texas? Had not the 
North poured forth both blood aud treasure most 
freely to win and keep these immense territories? | 


‘Were they not the common property of the whole 
Union? And yet had not the men of the South 
got the whole of these territories for their peculiar 
institution? Had they not as truly excluded men 
of the North from settling there, as it was now 
proposed to exclude men of the South with their | 
slaves from the new territories of Mexico? As- 
suredly they had. And now he said to these fair 
and candid gentlemen, was it not time for them to 
stand back and let the North help herself a little 
too? Whether they were willinS®to do this or | 
not, the North meant they should. She said to 
the South, Wait till. we get up with you; stand 
aside till we get a fair share; and then you. may, 
with a better grace, talk to us about equality. 
Gentlemen of the South professed to doubt the 
ability of the North to carry out its purpose. He 
knew they were brave; he knew that they would 
do as much as any people in those circumstances 
could do; but he should like to know how south- | 
ern gentlemen were going to manage when the cri- | 
Sis came? They were very confident of their power 
to manage both their black and white slaves. They 
certainly had managed their white slaves admirably | 
well. Ifthey were going to treat their black ones | 
as despotically and oppressively, God pity them! } 
Yes, southern gentlemen held up their heads here, 
and smiled at a suggestion of danger. They were | 
able to take care of themselves—they were safe and j 
fearless. It might be so; but how happened it, that | 
if a colored cook or scullion from the North arrived | 
in the harbor of Charleston, before he set his foot 
on the wharf they grabbed him, and had him away 
to jail, Did this look as if they felt very safe?. If! 
there came a long awkward Yankee among them, | 


and he stood by while they were laying the lash || 


upon one of their slaves, and he should chance, | 
with the peculiar whine of his country, to ask, 
“ Why, what are we abaout? Do ye beat a man 
down here as if he was an ox??? why did they in- 
stantly turn upon him and cry, “ You rascal! do | 
you dare to interfere with our peculiar institution?” 
And happy was Jonathan if he escaped the hands 
of Judge Lynch, and did not find himself suspend- | 
ed from the nearest tree. Did this look as if they | 
felt very fearless at home? Ifa pamphlet, with a | 
wretched scratch of a picture on its title page, rep- | 
resenting an overseer with a cart-whip in his hand, ' 
and a slave with his hands tied, was circulated ' 
there, why was a flame kindled up from one end | 
of the South to the other about “incendiary publi- 
cations??? And why was the book forthwith burnt? | 
Was not this rather a queer way of showing a con- | 
sciousness of strength—a sense of security? 

Mr. R. said he could not contemplate the strife 
and the struggle which such a question must stir 
up, without the deepest horror. And he told gen- 
tlemen once more that the North never would, 
never could suffer another foot of slave territory, 
or another slave State to come into this Union. If | 
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speak to an amendment. . 

'The hour of twelve having arrived, the commit- 
tee proceeded to vote on amendments pending or 
to be offered. 

Mr. WENTWORTH rose and asked what was 
the amendment pending. , 

The CHAIRMAN said it was to strike out the 
twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth lines, touching the 
President’s salary. i 

Mr. WENTWORTH said that it had been said 
that he made such a motion, : 

The CHAIRMAN said the Clerk had so min- 
uted it. Does the gentleman withdraw the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. WENTWORTH. Ihave made no motion 
touching the President’s salary, nor the twenty- 
eight and twenty-ninth . lines. My motion was ! 
merely the usual one, to strike out the whole of | 


The CHAIRMAN said such a motion was’ not 
in order when made. Pog Big es ees 

Mr. WENTWORTH. | Then there: is no:mo- 
tion before the committee, and so none. for me to 
withdraw. roe 

Mr. McK AY moved to amend the item “For. 
compensation of theSecond Comptroller, the clerks 
and messenger in his office,” &c., by striking out: 
the words ‘© $15,250,” and inserting, in lieu thereof, 
‘and for one additional clerk, at an annual salary 
of $1,200, $16,450.” Agreed to. : 

Mr. McKAY moved to amend the item “ For 
compensation to the First Auditor, the clerks, and: 
messenger in his ofice,” &c., by striking out the 
words $19,900,” and inserting in lieu, thereof,. 
“and for one additional clerk, at a salary of $1,150 
per annum, $21,050." Agreed to. 

Mr. McKAY moved to amend the item ** For 
compensation of the Register of the Treasury, the 
clerks, messenger, assistant-messengers,”? &c., by 
striking out the sum of. * $27,200,” and inserting 
t: $28,800.” Agreed to. 

Mr. McKAY moved an amendment to.come in 
under the head of “ In the office of the Register of 
the Treasury,” “ To pay expenses of procuring 
a further supply of the certificates of registers of 
vessels and lists of crews, $2,000.” Agreed to. 

Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL moved to amend the 
item ‘* For compensation of the Chief of the Bu- 
| reau of Medicines and Surgery, and to the clerks, 
assistant-surgeon, and messenger in his office, 
$6,600,” by striking out the sum “¢600,’’ and 
| inserting, in lieu thereof, ‘t $800,” so as to make 
the amount $6,800. Agreed to. : 

Mr. HENLEY moved to amend the bill by 
inserting, at the end of the items for the Patent 
Office, the following; which was agreed to; 


Por the purchase of such scientific works as are neces- 
sary for the use of the Patent Office, $1,000. ‘ 
“For the collection of agricultural statisties and other 


) purposes, 43,000; Provided, That portion of the report of the 


Commissioner of Patents relating to agricultural subjects 
shall not exceed four hundred pages. 

« Which several sums, amounting in the whole to $4,000, 
shall be paid out of the patent fund.” 

Mr. SAWYER moved to strike out the item 
“For compensation of four assistants, draw-keepers 
‘at the Potomac bridge, including oil for lamps 
‘and machinery, fire-wood, and repairs of bridge, 
t $4,290.” Thie amendment was disagreed to. | 

Mr. RATHBUN moved to amend the bill by 
| inserting, at the end of the items under the head 
of * Judiciary,” the following: 

The Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to 
pay to Griffin Tompkins, Hannah Ellsworth Westervelt, wife 
of John Westervelt; Sarah Ann, wife of Archibald;Gordon, 
Minthorne Tompkins, Daniel H. Tompkins, Susan Maclaren, 
wife of Richard G. Smith, and Ray Tompkins, children of 
Danie! D. Tompkins, deceased, each one-eighth: part of 
49,795 02, and to the children of Arrietta M. Thompson, 
eceased, also the eighth part of the sum of $49,795 02,” 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Dromcootr) ruled the 
amendment out of order. 


Mr. RATHBUN appealed from the decision of 


| the Chair. 


But the decision of the Chair was sustained, and 
the amendment declared out of order. 

Mr. M. L. MARTIN moved to amend the bill 
by inserting, at the end of the items under the head 
of “Judiciary,” the following: 

“ For salaries of Governor, three judges, and Secretary, 
$9,100. 

& For conti ngent expenses of said Territory, $350. 

“ For compensation and mileage of members of the Legis- 
lative Assembly, pay of officers and attendants, printing, 
stationery, fuel,and other incidental and contingent expenses, 
$13,700: Provided, Thatonly so much of the foregoing appro 
priations for Wisconsin Territory shall be withdrawn rrom 
the treasury as may be necessary to defray the expenses of 
said Territory until the formation of a State Government 
therein, and the admission of said State into the Union.” 


This amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUNGERFORD moved to amend the bill 
by striking out the item ‘ For compensation and 
contingent expenses of the auxiliary guard, $6,675.”’ 


; Agreed to. 


Mr. HUNGERFORD moved to amend the hill 


| by reducing the amount * For the support and 


maintenance of the penitentiary of the District of 


i| Columbia” from $8,610 94, to $7,389 46. Agreed 


to, 

Mr. McKAY moved to amend the bill by insert- 
ing after the item ‘‘ For the support and mainte- 
nance of the penitentiary of the District of Colum- 
bia” the following, which was agreed to: 


“To make good the deficiency in the fund for the relief 


the first section—a motion made simply to hang || 
a speech upon. ji 


of sick and disabled seamen, $12 000.5 
Mr. FARAN, by direction of the Committee on 
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Publie Buildings and Grounds, moved to amend 
the bill by inserting after the preceding item the 
following, which was agreed to: 

« For añnual repairs of the Capitol, lamp-lighters, oil for 
jamps, wicks, and repairs of lamps and Jamp-posts, attend- 
ance on furnaces of the crypt, attendance in water closets, 
cleaning the rotundo and crypt, brushes and brooms, labor- 
ers and cartage on the Capitol grounds, tools, wire, twine, 
leather, nails, stakes, manure and straw for grounds, spent 
ashes, lime, and plaster for grounds,trees, attendance at the 
western gates of the Capitol, enlarging watch-box at the 

orthwestern gate of the Capitol, repairs of public stables, 
fl&ging and enclosures, keeping in order iron pipes that | 
convey the water to the Capitol and publie offices, for re- 
pairs to the western front of the Capitol, to prevent the 
breaking of the wall over the windows in the basement i 
story, to necessary repairs to the southern abutment of the | 
bridge across Pennsylvania avenue and Second street, over 
Tiber creek, new basin at fountain, and repairing jets eau, | 
shovelling snow, and wooden spades, and gardener’s salary, 
$10,481 50.” 

«For annual repairs of President’s House, gardener’s sal- 
ary, laborers and cartage, tools, lime, twine, leather, nails, į 
stakes, straw for plants and oi! for lamps, manure for garden 
and grounds and Lafayette Square, repairs of fence at Foun- | 
tain Square, Lafayette Square, and President’s garden, and i 
assistant gardener, @3,806 25.” 

“For annual expenses of the Columbia Fire Company | 
and the Franklin Fire Company, #100,” 

Mr. GEORGE W. JONES moved to amend 
the bill, by striking out the item ‘ For additional 
compensation, at $800 each, to the district judges 
of Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
and Alabama, under the provisions of the first sec- 
tion of the act of 17th June, 1844, $4,000.” This 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WOODWORTH moved to amend the bill | 
by inserting after the item ‘‘ For contingent ex- 
penses under the act for the collection and safe- | 
keeping, transfer, and disbursement of the public | 
revenue,” &c., the following: * To enable the Clerk |! 
of the House of Representatives to pay for the || 
books furnished to the members of the House of 
Representatives of this Congress, who had re- | 
ceived them by the order of the House of the 3d of 
August last, and for books furnished under former | 
resolutions to members of this Flouse, $72,205 27.” | 
This amendment was agreed to. | 

Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL moved to amend the ! 
bill by inserting after the item “For compiling, | 
printing, and binding the Biennial Register,” the | 
following; which was agreed to: 

«To reimburse the owners the principal specie value of 


loan office and final settlement certificates which may be | 


produced and exhibited, the swn of $5,000: Provided, That | 
no part of the sum so appropriated shall be earried to the 
surplus fund, as in ordinary cases, but shall remain subject | 
to the direction of the accounting officers of the treasury, | 
to mect the claims that may arise from time to time: And | 
provided, That no greater amount of interest be allowed on £ 
the said certificates than would have been allowed had the 
been funded under the act of the 4th August, 1790.” 


Mr. J, R. INGERSOLL moved to amend the i 
bill by inserting immediately after the preceding, || 
the following; which was agreed to: 

«Yo pay Swan and Palmer for work executed by them 
at Twin Ssland, on the Ohio river, above the falls, 86,497 25; | 
Prorided, the account be first settled by the proper account- |! 
ing officer of the Treasury Department.’? ij 

Mr. McKAY moved to strike out the item “ For |; 
interest, payable J0th August, 1847, and 10th Feb- |: 
ruary, 1848, on $320,000 five per cent. stock, issued |} 
for the payment of principal and interest of the |! 
fourth and fifth instalments of the Mexican indem- |; 
nity, due in April and July, 1844, per act of the |! 
10th Augnst, 1846, $16,000.” Agreed to. 

Mr. WENTWORTH moved to amend the bill 
by striking out of the item “ For salaries of 238 
keepers and 16 assistant keepers of light-houses,”? | 
&ec., the words “and superintendent on Lake |} 
Michigan.” Agreed to. | 

Mr. McKAY moved to amend the bill by insert- į 
ing after the item for the salaries of Ministers to | 
Great Britain, France, Russia, &c., the following: || 
“ For outfit of a Minister to Mexico, 
Agreed to, 

Mr. GRUNNIELL moved to amend the second 
section by inserting therein the following, which 
was rejected: 

“For deficiency in the appropriation for the salary of the | 
late Commissioner to the Sandwich Islands, $4,280 33, agree- 
ably to the recommendation and estimate of the Secretary : 
of State.” ~ i 

Mr. DANIEL P. KING moved to amend the ji 
bill by inserting, after the item “ For salaries of the 
district attorney and marshal of Texas,” &c., the 
following: For payment of balance of salary due | 
George Brown, late Commissioner to the Sand- | 


al 


i read a third time and passed. 


wich Islands, $2,000.’ Disagreed to. 
Mr. McKAY moved to amend the bill by adding | 
to the item ‘ For additional salaries of treasurers of | 


j 
i 
j 
i 


the mint at Philadelphia and branch mint at New 
Orleans,” &c., the following: “Provided, That the 
salaries of the assistant treasurers and their clerks, 
and the additional salaries of the treasurers of the 
mint, shall commence only from the day on which 
they respectively entered upon the discharge of 
their several offices.” Agreed to. 

Mr. McDANIEL offered an amendment, to 
come in at the end of the bill, (of which the Re- 
porter was unable to obtain a copy.) 

The CHAIRMAN decided the amendment out | 
of order. 

Mr. McK AY moved to amend the bill by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following. Agreed to. 

«For compensation of two clerks in the office of the Fourth 
Auditor, at $1,000 each per annum, $2,000. 

& For contingent expenses including stationery and blank 
books, in the office of the Second Auditor, $295. 

“¢ For outstanding claims for the late mission to China, to 
be settled by the Secretary of State upon principles of equity | 
and justice, a sum not exceeding $7,700.” 

Mr. HENLEY moved to amend the bill by | 
adding at the end thereof an amendment, which 
the reporter believes was in relation to the mile- |! 
age of Senators and members of the House of Rep- | 
resentatives, requiring that the mileage of Senators | 
and members should be computed according to the | 
shortest mail route, &c. J 

The CHAIRMAN decided the amendment out || 
of order. | 

Mr. HENLEY appealed from the decision of 
the Chair. 

The question was then stated, Shall the decision 
stand as the judgment of the committee? and deci- 
ded in the affirmative; and the decision of the Chair | 


was sustained. | 

Mr. SAWYER called the attention of the Chair || 
to his motion to strike out the items “ For the pur- !! 
chase of books for the Congress Library, $5,000,” |; 
and ‘* For the purchase of books for the law libra- |! 
ry, $1,000, made yesterday, and asked that the |! 
vote might be taken. | 

The CHAIRMAN decided the amendment out | 
of order, as those items had been read and agreed | 
to before the gentleman (Mr. Sawyer] had made 
the motion to strike out. i 

Mr. DOUGLASS moved to add, at the end of | 
the bill, the following: ‘* For expenses incurred in 
the support of Africans recaptured and landed on 
the coast of Africa in the year 1845 from on board 
of the barque Pons, $15,000.”’ 

The CHAIRMAN decided this amendment out 
of order. 

Mr. DOUGLASS appealed from the decision of 
the Chair. 

The question was stated, and the decision of the | 
Chair was sustained, and the amendment accord- 
ingly decided out of order. 

The bill and amendments were then reported to | 
the House. 

And the question being on concurring in the said 
amendments and ordering the bill to a third read- 
inge— 

‘Mr. WOODWORTH demanded the previous | 
question. 

There was a second. And the main question 
was ordcred to be now put. 

The amendments were concurred in, and the bill 
(having been ordered to a third reading now) was 


On motion of Mr. DANIEL, the House then 
resolved itself into Committee of the Whole, (Mr. | 
Wiyrurop inthe chair,) and proceeded to the con- | 
sideration of the bills on the private calendar. i 

A bill for the relief of the legal representatives j| 
of Simon Spaulding, deceased; | 

A bill for the relief of the legal representatives 
of William Bunce, deceased; 

A bill for the relief of Martha Clark; 

A joint resolution for the relief of M. A. Price 
and E. A. White; 

Were severally read and ordered to be reported 
to the House without amendment. 

A bill for the relief of the heirs of John Smith T. | 
was amended, and so ordered to be reported. 

The committee rose, and the chairman reported 
the three first-mentioned bills and joint resolution 
to the House, and the last bill as amended. _ | 

Mr. DANIEL moved that the House again re- | 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. HOGE moved to adjourn, which motion į 
was rejected. i 

Mr. DANIEL moved a call of the House; the! 
motion was rejected; thereupon, 

The House adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Sarurpay, February 6, 1847. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


Mr. ALLEN presented a petition of citizens of 
Ohio, praying a grant of land to aid in the con- 
struction of a railroad from Lake Michigan to the 
Pacific Ocean; which was referred to the Committee 
on Public Lands; 

Also, the proceedings of a public meeting held at 
the court-house of Belmont county, Ohio, to take 


i| into consideration our present relations with Mexi- 


co, the manner in which the war now existing with 
that country has been conducted, and the means 
necessary to its vigorous and successful prosecu 
tion; which were read, and laid on the table. 

Mr. MANGUM presented the memorial of Wil- 
liam H. Thomas, agent for the eastern Cherokees, 
praying an equitable adjustment of their claims un- 
der the treaty of 1835-6; which was referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, 

Mr. BREESE presented the petition of Nehe- 
miah Brush, asking for a pension; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a series of resolutions adopted by the Le- 
gislature of Ilinois, in reference to the graduation or 
cession of the public lands, the improvement of the 
Mississippi river and the lake harbors, and grant- 
ing pensions to persons employed in the ranging 
service of the United States during the last war; 
which were ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WEBSTER presented the petition of Jean 
Baptiste Beaubien, praying confirmation of his title 
to atract of land; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Private Land Claims. 

Mr. W. also presented the petition of citizens of 
Monroe county, New York, praying that the Ton- 
awanda band of Indians may be excepted from the 
execution of the treaty of 1842 with the Seneca 
Indians; which was referred to the Committee on 


: Indian Affairs. 


, Mr. EVANS presented the petition of inhabit- 
ants of the town of Bluehill, in the State of Maine, 
praying the adoption of measures to bring the ex- 
isting war with Mexico to a speedy close; which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

Mr. DIX presented a series of jointresolutions of 
the Legislature of New York, setting forth that no 
peace with Mexico can be regarded as honorable 
to the United States which shall not secure full 
indemnity for the aggressions committed upon the 
rights of this country and its citizens; and that if 
any territory is hereafter acquired or annexed, the 
act by which it is acquired or annexed should con- 
tain an unalterable fundamental article or provision 


! whereby slavery or involuntary servitude shall be 


forever excluded; which were ordered to be printed. 

Mr. YULEE (on leave) introduced a bill to es- 
tablish a court at Key West, in the State of Flor- 
ida; which was read twice, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. MOREHEAD (on leave) introduced a bill 
to amend the act extending the jurisdiction of the 
district courts to certain cases upon the lakes and 
navigable waters connecting the same, approved 
the 26th of February, 1845; which was read twice, 
and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
ay Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland, (on leave,) in- 


; troduced a bill supplemental to an act passed 9th 


July, 1846, entitled “An act to retrocede the coun- 
ty of Alexandria, in the District of Columbia, to 
the State of Virginia;”’ which was read twice, and 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


Mr. RUSK, from the Committee of Claims, re- 
ported a joint resolution for the relief of Caleb 
Green; which was read, and passed to the second 
reading. 

Mr. R., from the same committee, reported a bill 
for the relief of Joseph Watson; which was read, 
and passed to the second reading. 

Mr.R., from the same committee, to whom had 
been referred the bill from the House for the relief 
of John C. Stewart and others, reported the same 
without amendment. 

Mr. R., from the same committee, to whom had 
been referred the bill from the House for the relief 
of the estates of Benjamin Metoyer and Francois 
Gaiennie, deceased, reported ihe same without 
amendment. 

Mr. UPHAM, from the Committee on Pensions, 
reported a bill granting a pension to Abigail Gar- 
land, widow of Jacob Garland, deceased; which 
was read and passed to a second reading. 
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Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland, from the Com- | 
mittee of Claims, reported a-bill for the relief of 
James S. Conway; which was read, and passed to 
the second reading. i 

Mr. J. also, from the same committee, reported 
a bill for the relief of James F. Sotheron; which 
was read, and passed to the second reading. 


Mr. BAGBY offered the following resolution for 
consideration: 

Resolved, As the opinion of the Senate, that the 
resolution of the Legislature of New York, decla- 
ring, “that if any territory is hereafter acquired by 
‘the United States, or annexed thereto, the act by 
‘which such territory is acquired or annexed, 
‘ whatever such act may be; should contain an un- 
‘alterable fundamental article or provision, where- 
‘ by slavery or involuntary servitude, except as a 
‘punishment for crime, shall be forever excluded 
‘from the territory acquired or annexed,” is in 
derogation of the Constitution of the United States, 
and at war with the rights and interests of the 
States in which slavery exists. 


On motion of Mr. ASHLEY, the prior orders 
Were postponed, and the Senate proceeded, as in 
committee of the whole, to the consideration of the 
bill to regulate the exercise of the appellate juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in certain cases, and for other purposes. _ 

Mr. BERRIEN moved to amend the bill as fol- 
lows: , $ 

Atter the word “ Florida,” in the Sth line of the 1st sec- 
tion, insert “under and by virtue of the act of Congress of 
23d May, 182%, entitled ¢ An act suppiementary to the sev- 
eral acts providing for the settlement and confirmation of 
private land clainis in Florida,’ and under and by virtue or 
an act entitled ‘An act to provide for the final settlement of 
land claims in Florida,’ approved 26th May, 1830.” 

After the word “and,” in the same line, insert in the 
several cases which were pending.” 

After the word ‘courts,’ in the 4th line of the 4th sec- 
tion, insert “under and by virtue of the act of Congress of 
23d May, 1823, entitled “An act supplementary to tue sev- 
eral acts providing for the setdemeut and confirmation of 
private land claims in Florida,’ and under and by virtue of, 
an act entitled ‘An act to provide for the final settlement of 
land claims in Florida,’ approved 2dtt. May, 1830.7? 

Atter the word “and,?? in the same Jiuc, insert “of all 
cases which were pending and undetermined in the’? 

After the word “to,” in the Sth line of the Sth section, 
insert * the court of appeals of said ‘Territory, or tow? 

In the 9th and 10th lines of the 5th section, strike out the 
words “to the Supreme Court of the United Srates,”? 

At the end of the Sth section add the words “to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, which shall have jurisdic- 
tion to review the same.” 

Add a new section to the bill as follows: 

Sec, 6. And be it further enucted, That any unfinished 
business, or proceedings now remaining or pending before 
the judge of the superior court at St. Augustine, as a com- 
missioner, under and by virtue of the ‘Act for the relief of 
certain inhabitants of East Florida,” approved 26th June, 
1884, or under any other act granting special powers or im- 
posing special duties upon said judge, be, and the saue are 
hereby, transferred to tue judge of the district court of the 
eastern district of Florida, to be proceeded in and finished, 
or decided in the same manner provided for by law ; and the 
said district judge shall have, exercise, aud possess, the 
same duties, powers, and rights, which have, by virtue of 

g > act of Qath June, 1634, aforesaid, or otherwise been pos- 
ed and exercised by tbe said judge of the superior court 
t. Augustine, so far as may be necessary to enable the 
said district judge to determine and furnish any matter, busi- 
ness, or proceedings now pendiug and undetermined betore 
the judge of the superior court aforesaid, by virtue of any 
such special act. 

Mr. ASHLEY expressed a wish for some ex- 
planation of the last amendment. 

Mr. YULEE explained, 

The amendment was then agreed to, 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE moved further to amend 
the bill by adding the following section: 

Sxo. 7 And be it further enacted, That ail and singular 
rovisions of this act, so far as may be, shalt be, aud i 
they are hereby, made applicable to all cases which were 
peuding in the supreme or other superior courts of and for 
wie lat? Territory of Mic igan, at the time said Territory 
was admitted as a State into the Union, and to all cases in 
which judgments or decrees have been rendered in said su- 
preme or superior court of said late Territory of Michigan, 
and not hitherto renewed as aforesaid by writ of error or 
appeal, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

No furtheramendment being offered, the bill was 
reported to the Senate, and the amendments were 
eoncurred in. 

‘The bill was then ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time. 

A message was received from the House of Rep- 
resentatives informing the Senate that said Hlouse 
had passed an act making appropriation for the 
civil and diplomatic expenses of Government for 
the year ending 30th June, 1848, and for other 
purposes. 

Said bill was read a first and second time, by 


| amendment obviously connected with this bill. It 


| mitted to pass through our blockading squadron to 
; enter Mexico, and to head the troops now marshal- 


| by all the arguments which his ability could pre- | 


unanimous consent, and referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

A message was also received from the House of 
Representatives, informing the Senate that said 
House insisted upon its amendments to the bill to 
raise, for a limited time, an additional military 
force, and for other purposes, and had agreed to 
the conference asked for by the Senate, and had 
appointed Messrs. Bory, Morss, and J. R. In- 
GERSOLL, managers on their part. 

THREE MILLION BAL. 

On motion of Mr. SEVIER, the special order 
was taken up, and the Senate resumed the consid- 
eration, as in committee of the whole, of the bill 
making further appropriation to bring the exist- 
ing war with Mexico to a speedy and honorable 
conclusion. 

The question being upon the following amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from Michigan 
{Mr. Cass] to the amendment of the Senator from 
Georgia, [Mr. Berrien,] and intended as a substi- 
tute therefor: 

Strike out all after the word “ provided,” and insert: 
* And it is hereby declared to be the true intent and mean 
ing of Congress, in making this appropriation, that, as by 
the act of the republic of Mexico, a state of war exists be- 
tween that Government and the United States, agreeably to 
the declaration made by this Congress, on the 13th day of 
May last, therefore the interest and honor of this country 
require that the said war be vigorously prosecuted to a suc- 
cessful issue, aud that a reasonable indemmity should be 
obtained from Mexico for the wrongs she has committed 
towards the Government and the citizens of the United 
States. 

“ And it is further declared that the nature and extent of 
such indemnity are proper subjects, in the first instance, for 
executive consideration, when negotiations for peace may 
be opened between this country and Mexico, subject to the 
action of the Senate on the question of ratification.” 

Mr. REVERDY JOHNSON then rose and ad- 
dressed the Senate to the following effect: 

Mr. Presint: The question pending before the 
Senate is on the amendment proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Michigan as a substitute for the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Georgia to the 
bill as reported from the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. The single question, therefore, and prop- | 
erly the only one before the Senate, is as to the 
propriety of this amendment. But in what Iam 
about to say, it being, perhaps, the only occasion 
on which I may have to trouble the Senate on this 
subject, I propose to myself a wider latitude, and 
to extend my remarks to other matters, as grow- 
ing out of this proposition. And I will venture to 
hope for the indulgence of the Senate for what I 
may thus feel myself called on to say, because I 
find myself somewhat unexpectedly thrown into 
the discussion of this bill. Nothing, certainly, was 
further from my purpose, in this stage of the de- 
bate, when the Senator from Georgia concluded 
his admirabie speech yesterday. In my simplicity, 
I took it for granted that the amendment submitted 
by the Senator from Michigan would not be suf- 
fered by him to go to a vote, without his saying a 
single word in its support. It is on its face an im- 
portant proposition; but it is not on its face an 


has been started on the Senate without previous 
notice, suddenly, and apparently without even con- 
sultation with the Senator’s own political friends. 
It embraces, Mr. President, a high and momentous 
principle of public policy, a principle not only of 
vital importance in the present condition of the 
country, but of vital importance in any similar 
situation in which the country may hereafter be 
placed. In this situation, seeing the vote about to 
be taken, even before time was allowed for the 
presenting of the amendment, I inquired of my 
friend from Michigan if it was not his purpose to | 
make a statement of the grounds on which he had | 
submitted the proposition. I was answered, as I 
distinctly head tHe henorable Senator, that it was 
not. I could not have been more surprised if our 
friend Santa Ana had proved true to the promise, 
either given or implied, under which he was per- 


led in battle-array against us. I pondered for a | 
moment, and then came to the conclusion that a! 
night’s reflection would be sufficient to satisfy the 
Senator from Michigan that it was no less due to 
the country, than to his own reputation, that a 
proposition of such a character should be defended | 


sent. Under this impression! moved the adjourn- | 
ment. ButI have taken nothing by my motion. 
The honorable Senator is as still as the grave. 


Why is this? Has the, proposition been. offered. 
without due reflection? ` If so, it-should be withé 
drawn. Has it been ‘carefully considered? : Doeg 
it meet with the concurrence of the Senator’s‘po- 
litical friends? Does it express the sentiments of 
the President of the United States? If so, itis due 
to all that it should be defended with all that: abil- 
ity which the distinguished Senator. from: Michi- 
gan possesses. On this side'the chamber, we think 
we have a right respectfully to ask the aid of lights 
which we ourselves are not able to furnish. w 
the effulgent intellect of the Senator from Michig’ 
shine upon this proposition, that the darkness of 
our minds may be illuminated, and that we may bë 
enabled to see it in its intrinsic excellence. “Ido 
not yet despair that this will be done, although 
the prospect is exceedingly discouraging. We yet 
have strong reason for hope. The American peo- 
ple have a right to expect it; the well-earned rep- 
utation of the honorable Senator, at home. and 
abroad, invokes it; public feeling will not, should 
not, be satisfied without it. His high character, 
his long experience, his mature judgment, his nice 
sense of honor, public and private, cannot fail to 
make the world solicitous to learn the grounds on 
which he places his amendment. And I trust, al- 
though a night’s reflection has not been able to 
bring my friend from Michigan on the floor to-day, 
that we shall find him in his proper place there on 
Monday next. 

What is the proposition? In order to under- 
stand it, it is necessary to see what the bill is 
which it is proposed thus to amend?. During the 
last session of Congress, the President of the Uni- 
ted States, first in secret and then in open session, 
asked for an appropriation for the purpose of ne- 
gotiating a peace with Mexico. A bill was ac- 
cordingly passed by the House, appropriating two 
millions, but was defeated in the Senate by the 
termination of the session pending its discussion. 
In his annual message at the commencement of 
this session, he reiterates the request. The chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Relations has 
reported a bill from that committee, appropriating 
not two, but a sum not exceeding three. millions, 
for the purpose of enabling the President to bring 
the war with Mexico to a speedy and honorable 
termination: and he has accompanied this with a 
speech, to which, by-and-by, I shall pay my re- 
spects. What is this bill? (Mr. J. here read the 
bill, as published in Tuesday’s proceedings, Con- 
gressional Globe, pp. 204-5.] 

To this bill the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Ber- 
RIEN} proposes to append a proviso, concerning 
which it is not my purpose, in this connexion, to 
say anything. Then comes the amendment, by 
way of substitute to that amendment, of the Sen- 
ator from Michigan, [Mr. Cass,} in which he as- 
sumes to give the grounds on which this appro- 
priation is to be made. As one of the reasons, 
reference is made to the causes which have pro- 
duced the war. Another consists in a statement 
of the terms on which the war is to be brought to 
a conclusion, as regards the matter.of the indem- 
nity which the United States demand, and without 
which, I presume, the war is to be interminable. 
And the third is, that, in order to begin to con- 
clude this war, the President must first act. 

In relation to the first of these grounds, I will ask 
my friend from Michigan to state, at his own good 
pleasure hereafter, why he deemed it necessary, in 
a bill appropriating three millions to terminate a 
warin which we are engaged, to go into any ref- 
erence to the cause and character of the war? Has 
he any misgivings in his own breast? Is he ap- 
prehensive that his own opinion on the subject will 
not coincide with the opinions of the people of the 
United States, and that the world at large has 
come to a different conclusion as to the character 
of the contest? re 

Mr. J. went on to remark on the language of the 
preamble to the law of May 13, 1846, in which. it 
was declared that the war was brought’on by the 
unauthorized act of Mexico, a proposition to which. 
many Senators objected, but which they were in- 
duced to sanction by the spirit of patriotism which 
prompted them to vindicate the honor of the Uni- 
ted States, and to preserve her arms from tarnish, 
He was not one of those who differed from the 
President and his friends as to the fact stated in 
the preamble. He had then given his reasons, 
and it was not now necessary to reiterate them:. 
A proposition was made at that time to strike out 
the preamble, but it was voted down, and this he 
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thought ought to have satisfied the Senator from | 
Michigan. But it did not. So far from being sat- | 
isfactory,on every occasion since, when it could be i 
done, whenever opportunity offered, the same idea | 
has been reasserted, although not with equal suc- | 
cess. Even on the resolution of thanks to the | 
commanding general and his gallant army, but a | 
day or two since, this declaration was introduced. | 
The Senator from Michigan had voted to retain it 
in the resolution, but the effort had failed. And 

he insists on retaining the same proposition 
aM incorporating it in this bill. Once again the 
declaration is to be revived, to which a great por- į 
tion of the Senate had refused to agree, to drive 
(although he acquitted the Senator from Michigan — 
of any such purpose) the Senate to sanction by 
their vote the proposition that the war is a just and 
„necessary war on our part, brought on us by the ;į 
"act of Mexico. He (Mr. J.) could readily under- : 
stand why such a principle should be adopted in , 
any bill which was germain to the matter; but he - 
could see no propriety in its incorporation ina bill, © 
the sole purpose of which was stated to be the ob- ; 
taining of a speedy and honorable peace. It was 
entirely inconsistent with the character and object 
of that bill. It had nothing to do with the meas- 
ure with which it was now attempted to be incor- 
porated. The country, however, had before it the 
language of the preamble of the act of 13th May, 
and would exercise a correct and independent | 
opinion regarding it. 

[Here Mr. J. read the preamble.] . 

It would be seen that this preamble declares the 
war to be just on our part, brought about solely by | 
the act of Mexico. The amendment now offered i 
contained a peculiar declaration. Congress, on , 
the 13th May, declared that the war was brought | 
on usby the act of Mexico. We now are called 
on, in a bill to terminate the war speedily and hon- || 
orably, to insert a declaration that the interests and |; 
honor of the country require that it shall be vigor- | 
ously prosecuted. “It was not necessary to call | 
up the dead to tell us that. A nation involved in : 
war is placed in a position in which it is compelled, 
without going out of its way to do it, to use every | 
effort to bring it to an honorable termination. But | 
that was not the object of theamendment. It was || 
regarded as necessary to a just and honorable ter- | 
mination of the war, that full indemnity should be i 
obtained from Mexico for the expenditures of the | 
Government, and all the wrongs which had been | 
inflicted on American citizens. What was the in- | 
demnity which was looked for? What is the || 
character of the indemnity which is desired? He |, 
would quote the language of the President of the | 
United States, in order that the Senate might be | 
reminded of his views on the subject. i 

[Here Mr. J. read an extract from the Presi- | 
dent’s message. | ; | 

Now, (said Mr. J.,) 1 am sure my friend from | 
Michigan is not prepared to say that the President | 
claims anything unreasonable in this part of his | 

| 
i 
| 
| 


į 


message. If the Senator intends it to be under- 
stood that the war is not.to be brought to a termi- 
nation until Mexico shall have given indemnity 
for all our expenses during its progress, and fur 
all claims due to our citizens, how is this to be ob- 
tained? Is it by purchasing a speedy peace, or by 
a vigorous prosecution of the war? Why, this | 
bill is not reported for the purpose of vigorously | 
prosecuting the war. Whenever that has been | 
submitted to us as the object to be accomplished, | 
on this side the Chamber as well as on the other, ; 
no Senator has evinced the slightest disposition to į 
refuse all which has been demanded by the Presi- |! 
dent to bring the war to a termination by this || 
mode. All the appropriations of money which he | 
has demanded have been unhesitatingly granted: | 
even against the sense of some of his own friends, | 
all the troops he has asked for, and precisely of 
the description he has required, have been given 
him. And there is an entire disposition to go 
yet further. And whenever the President shall 
think more aid necessary, he will find as many ad- | 
vocates on this side the Chamber as he has a right |! 
to look for among his own political friends. 
What, then, is the character of this bill? Does | 

jt look to a termination of the war by a vigorous | 
prosecution of it? No. It rather shows the 
white feather, to use a common phrase. It fears— 
and it is clearly founded on that apprehension— 
that no such peace can be obtained from a vigorous | 
rosecution of the war. The evident object of the 1 
ill is not to fight, but to buy a peace. : 


| bill, and quoted from it, as.it was admitted by that 


-asserting that peace must be obtained by a vigor- 


| of his amendment, if it were to be appended to the 
| bill by way of preamble. 


| war was necessary, and then 


| bill reads as it stands by itsel 


Mr. J. then referred to.the speech.of the chair- 
man of Foreign Relations in his introduction of the |! 


Senator to have been accurately reported, to show 
that he had, probably inadvertently, by the haste 
with which he pressed the measure, as well as by 
his language, been giving “aid and comfort to the 
enemy.” He warned the Senator from Arkansas 
to be careful that he did not provoke Presidential 
or Organic censure. 

Here Mr. J.@ead a paragraph in Mr. Sevrer’s 
speech, probably suggested (as Mr. J. said) in 
some anxious colloquy with the manager of our | 
finances, in which it reads: ‘¢On our part, we are 
beginning to feel that we are engaged in an expen- 
sive war,” &c. 

The only thing here in which the Senator from 
Arkansas had made any great mistake, was in say- 
ing we are beginning to feel this. We had felt it 
for some time past. Our people were to take pos- 
session of Mexico, and then she was to be mukt- 
ed of her territory to pay for the support of the 
war. Peace, the Senator told us, will have to be 
bought by the appropriation in this bill, if we 
are to obtain it. Here was an evident contradic- 
tion between two distinguished Senators: the one 


ous prosecution of the war, and the other main- 
taining that it must be acquired by purchase. The 
Senator from Michigan must see the incongruity 


Mr. J. then read the bill as it would appear 
with the proposition of the Senator from Michi- | 
gan preceding it in the form of a preamble. 

We are to declare, that to obtain a just and 
honorable peace, a vigorous prosecution of the 
add, we will give | 
three millions to buy a peace. Would not this be 
a most lame and impotent conclusion. We are | 
sword in hand to march up to our foe, threatening | 
to exterminate him, and then to stop short sud- 
denly, and practically to say to him—‘‘ My dear 
sir, you may have my sword, if you will do me 
the favor to take my purse with it, and so let us 
be quits.” Would this look like a victorious and 
honorable termination of the war? What is dis- 
graceful in an individual is disgraceful in a nation. 
And he would say to the Senator from Michigan, 
that if he in good faith thought that peace could 
only be honorably obtained by a vigorous prose- 
ecution of the war, he ought to vote against a 
proposition to obtain it by purchase, for so the | 


[Mr. J. here read further extracts to show the 
ground on which this bill was brought forward. ] 

Then it suggested itself to the Senator, on the 
introduction of this bill, that there might be some 
difficulty attending this matter. That country was 
so distracted by factions, that the power of to-day 
is succeeded by another to-morrow, and therefore a 
treaty made to-day may be denounced to-morrow. 
These difficulties stared the distinguished Senator 
in the face, and he tried to obviate them. He 
says: i 

<The President believed that Mexico, or a large part of it 
—ut all events a large majority of the peoplc~—would be glad 
to make peace. They have seen that they are unequal to a | 
eontest with the United States—they have seen their cities 
captured by our armies, or blockaded by onr fleets—they 
have seen a large portion of their territory subjugated by our 
troops~they see our armies still triumphantly advancing into 
the interior of their country—and theirs defeated in every 
contest. They have found themselves impoverished, and 
their army and civil list sustained by forced and illegal exac- 
tions upon her people, destitute of means, and no hope of 
obtaining it. Gloomy as this picture is on the part of Mexi- 
co, should this war continuc for a great while longer, they || 
see that their condition will be still more oppressive, and the || 
terms On which they can ultimately have peace, still more |! 
onerous. ‘nis is the light in which, it is believed, a major- || 
ity of the people of Mexico view this war, and so viewing 
it, the President thinks it at least probable, that if clothed |i 
by Congress with the necessary means and discretion, that | 
he may be able to make peace with Mexico.’ 

The terms on which they are to have peace still 
more onerous! Why, it will take the whole of 
Mexico, then, [a Senator exclaimed: Precisely;] | 
and they should hear from the opposite side of the | 
Chamber what they had frequently heard come | 
from the Senator from Michigan before—‘' The | 
whole or none !”? [Laughter.] 

Mr. CASS. Only 54° 40. 

Mr. J. Yes, ‘(54° 40'—all or none!” [Re- 
newed laughter.) The Senator from Michigan |i 
went for 540 40', and nobody asked for more; and | 
now as then, he supposed that Senator would want | 
“all or none.” t 


| preventing the return of bis rival to Mexico. 
| trary, it was believed that the intestine divisions which or- 


| peace to the United States ! 


Mr. CASS. I went forall I could get. 

Mr. J. Yes, 54° 40'—all or none. We must 
all be satisfied with what we can get. 

But to proceed: The Senator from Arkansas 
goes on to say, that the intelligence possessed by 
the President gave them reason to believe that 
peace could be obtained. Unfortunately, the Sen- 
ate did not enjoy the benefit of that intelligence. 
The language of the Senator from Arkansas was: 


- «The intelligence possessed by the President gave them 
reason to believe, that by a certain advance in money, to be 
made to them in their exhausted and impoverished condi- 
tion, to pay off their army and other expenses, they would 
be willing and able to make peace, and cede, for the objects 
specified, that portion of the country he had named.” 


Now, he (Mr. J.) could not for his life see what 
benefit this was to be to us. But before he pro- 
ceeded, he would go a little further back. The 
President of the United States, in his annual mes- 
sage, in which he is justifying the permission 
which he authorized to be given to Santa Ana to 
return to Mexico, told us, among other things, 
that the day war was declared—the 13th of May, 
1846—that very day, he gave the order, or caused 
the order to be given, that Santa Ana might be 
permitted to return to Mexico. Now, this was an 
extraordinary circumstance. The 13th day of May 
was the very day on which Congress passed the 
act recognising the war with Mexico, and on that 
day the President gave permission to Santa Ana 
to return. I will read what he says on this sub= 
ject. It succeeds what I will read hereafter: 

“In view of these facts and circumstances it was, that, 


when orders were issued to the commander of our naval 
forces in the Gulf, on the 18th day of May last, the day on 


i which the existence of the warhad been recognised by Con- 


gress, to place the coasts of Mexico under blockade, he was 
directed not to obstruct the passage of Santa Ana to Mexi- 
co, should he attempt to return.”? 


Now what were the circumstances under which 
the order was given, and what were the reasons 
which resulted from those circumstances? He 
tells us in the preceding part of the same message: 

“ Our object was the restoration of peace; and with that 
view, no reason was perceived why we should take part 


with Paredes, and aid him, by means of our blockade, in 
On the con- 


dinary sagacity could not but anticipate as the fruit of Santa 
Ana’s return to Mexico, and his contest with Paredes, might 


| strongly tend to produce a disposition with both parties to 


restore and preserve peace with the United States.” 


The “intestine divisions” in which he might 
involve Mexico! This was the avowal of the 
President of the United States, of his reason for 
such an extraordinary circumstance. The ‘‘in- 
testine divisions”? which Santa Ana’s return to 
Mexico was expected to oecasion, was to bring 
He expected to ob- 
tain an ‘¢ honorable and successful termination of 
the war’’ by sending into the country of our ad- 
versary a man to produce “ intestine divisions!” 
It was not to be accomplished by our arms and 
our valor, but by supposing the return of one 
whose tyranny had compelled the people to drive 
him into exile, in the hope that his return would 
be attended with ‘‘ intestine divisions” and with a 
revolution, involving the country in a civil war, 
and creating bya civil war still greater embarrass- 
ments than resulted from the contest with us, and 
thus to induce them to enter into a peace, which, 
if united, he feared we might not be able to con- 

uer: 

Well, he gocs there. He goes attended by a 
troop of officers. He passes our blockade by order 
of the President of the United States. And the 
moment he gets there he is found giving ‘aid 
and comfort to the enemy;”’ and he is enabled to 
do this by this act of our President. The country 
rises to receive him. All the resources of the na- 
tion are put at hiscommand. The dying hopes 
of the people are revived through the instrumen- 
tality of the President of the United States, and 
Santa Ana now stands their leader, their chosen 
leader—he who is the most successful and ap- 
proved soldier that Mexico ever had. Heis invest- 
ed with the command of from forty to fifty thou- 
sand well chosen and well drilled troops; he has 
the command of the country, and his will, by the 
physical force which he is able to wield, must be 
the will of the nation. Now, what effect must this 
have onthe nation? It must draw closer their union, 
revive their expiring hopes, reanimate their courage, 
and create the determination to die in the last ditch 
in defence of their soil. Of this, no Senator could 
doubt who had heard, on another occasion, intel- 
ligence from journals published in that countey, 
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read to this body by the Senator from New York, 


[Mr. Dix.] And while Santa Ana has been re- 
turned to Mexico by the act of our President, we 
are not.able to meet him. In May last fifty thou- 
sand men were placed at the command of the Presi- 


dent—all he asked; but he called out but a trifling | 


quota. And what was the War Secretary doing? 
Why, as Jate as November last, he writes that no 
more troops will be wanted; butin five days after, 
ten regiments are called into. the field, and soon af- 


ter this Congress comes together, ten more regi- | 


ments are asked for. How soon either of these 
ten regiments can be mustered into the service it 
will be impossible to say. It will take time. But 
what was now proposed to be done? 

. The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Sevier] says 
it may be difficult to secure a peace; the people of 
Mexico may be exceedingly loth to terminate this 
war; above all, they may be unwilling to give up 
any portion of that territory, which was won by 
their valor, and portions of which are mired with 
their blood. 
can be accomplished. The army is in the ascend- 
ant: Santa Anais at its head. If the army is 
paid, they may be willing and able to ask for and 
make a peace. But willing—how? Santa Ana is 
willing: he is the President of the republic; and 


he will be able, by force of that army which is at | 


his command, to put down opposition, or, by 
means of this money, to buy up those who hesi- 
tate. The President is to pay the chosen leader 
of Mexico the price he asks, and then we may get 
such a peace as the Senator says is anticipated in 
the antecedent part of the message—a peace and 
indemnity for what is due to our citizens, and for 
the exponse of the war by the cession of territory. 
Now, he would put it to the Senator from Arkan- 
sas, what he would say if Mexico should pass an 


act such as this, appropriating three millions of | 
dollars to buy a peace with the United States, sta- į 
ting on its face, or in its commentary, that it was | 


expected to accomplish its object by buying up 
Zachary Taylor and his troops? Would not ev- 
ery heart revolt at such a proposition? Would 
not the whole nation be roused to a state of indig- 
nation, if such an attempt were to be made to tam- 

er with our troops? And that Senator must see 

e was doing the same thing by this commentary 
of his. But peace cannot be made, says the Sen- 
ator, practically, in the present state of things. 
The difficulties are innumerable. The character 
of the peace which we demand, and which alone 
we can take, renders those obstacles absolutely in- 
superable. But there is one way. We have in- 


telligence from Mexico, which has been communi- |; 
cated by the President to the committee} to whom | 
it is satisfactory, that such a peace can be ob-; 
tained—a peace. dismembering Mexico; for that | 


must be the intelligence, he supposed, which could 
warrant this particular bill. 


States, that we may buy up the army of Mexico, 


put an end to the war, and get as much of that; 


country as we want. 

Now, he would ask his friend from Michigan, 
when he came to reply—for he knew that Senator 
would reply—he would ask that Senator to say as 
a soldier, with ail a soldier’s prido—he asked him 
as a statesman, imbued with a statesman’s elevated 
feeling—if he should consider a peace obtained in 
that way an honorable peace? 

One thing could not avoid suggesting itself to 
the Senate, and that was the inquiry, how it had 
happened that in the months of May, June, July, 
and August, last, when Santa Ana had the orders, 


which had doubtless been communicated to him, £ 


that he might return, he never started to go to 


Mexico until the President here asked them in} 


But there is one way by which it |} 


It was intelligence, : 
then, communicated to the President of the United | 


tory? 
as part of the expenses of the war? 

We present the extraordinary spectacle of being 
willing to have an army of our own in the field, 
and an army of the Mexican Republic, and of 
being willing, out of the treasury of the United 
States, to pay the expenses of both, provided Santa 
Ana will think proper to cede to the United States 
at least New Mexico and Upper California. And 
if he does not do it ina short time, as the Senator 


secret session, and afterwards in public, to give i 


him two millions of dollars for this purpose? The 
Senator from Arkansas, who is supposed necessa- 
rily to consult the President, now asks for three 
millions of dollars. How was this? Had Santa 


Ana raised his demands? When the Senator from | 


Arkansas closed this debate, as he supposed that 
Senator would, he hoped he would inform the Sen- 
ate why it was that two millions were asked for in 


22 


| 
I 
| 
i 


: great cause of the oppressions of these down-trod- 


| from Michigan which to him was even more alarm- 


intimates, we shall require a great deal more of 
Mexican territory, if not the whole. Now this 
appeared to him to be a most extraordinary posi- 
tion, Weare to make peace with Mexico, which, 
by the very confession of the Senator’s speech, is 
broken down by contending factions, and from 
day to day is afraid of its tyrants, amongst whom | 
she numbered this very Santa Ana that our Presi- 


Í 
i dent returns to them-~they are afraid of, they |) 


look with dread upon the army, which had been a 


den and impoverished people,—but we are to make 
peace with them by pouring gifts into the hands 
of that very army and that very leader, and then 
transfer them, in spite of themselves, from the 
institutions in which they have been bred, from 
the associations in which they have been brought 
up, and which they value, into our institutions— | 
into one of the portions of the United States—to be | 
subject to our laws. 
wrong in this. The principleis wrong. He was 
satisfied that the Senator from Arkansas and those 
who thought with him did so on high and lofty | 
principle; but standing there as an American Sen- | 
ator, he felt called upon to say that a war of dis- | 
memberment was revolting to his moral sense of | 
propriety, honor, and justice. | 

But even in relation to ourselves, there was a 
principle pervading the amendment of the Senator 


ing. If he understood it, it was this: Congress, 
having declared this war by the act of the 13th of 
May, it was the duty of the United States to pros- 
ecute it toa successful termination, and that was 
only to be done by obtaining a reasonable indemni- 
ty; and the management and the means of obtaining 
that indemnity, rest exclusively with the President 
of the United States. Now, he did not say that ! 
this war was brought on by the act of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, or that Mexico had the | 
right to find fault. Others said it was. He was f 
by no means sure but a majority of the people of i 
the United States thought so. He was not free | 


from doubt; but it was the opinion of all the civil- | 
ized world, before whom the question was present- | 


j 


ed. But where would this proposition which was 
involved in the amendment of the Senator from 
Michigan lead us? The President brings on a 
war. He brings on a state of hostilities, to use | 
a term of the Senator from South Carolina, as con- į 
tradistinguisbed from a state of war,—he brings | 


Now there is something |! 


of its termination was exhausted. It must go. on 
until a treaty is negotiated by the President,.and 
presented by him to the Senate for ratification. 
But what if he refuses to (reat? What if he re- 
i fuses to listen to terms? If imbued with.this:last 
of territorial dominion which seemed to have seized 
on so many, to the bewilderment of their judg- 
ment, had he the right to go on until he buys them 
into a condition to satisfy him, which, sooner ‘or 
later, if the war go on can only be by the cession 
of the whole of their territory? In such a case, 
what were they to do? Could they give no opinion? 
Nothing that would amount toa controlling opin- 
ion? Could they not give an opinion which, if 
the President thought proper to resist, would: im- 
| volve him in the dangers of a just impeachment? 
He was not there to deny that the treaty-makin 

power was in the President. The House. ha 

nothing to do with it. But he was there to main- 
tain—looking at the distribution of the powers be- 
tween the several parts of the Government—look- 


ji ing to the reason which caused the whole power to 


declare war to be vested in Covgress—that Con- 
gress must, according to the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion, have some power to say how it was to be 
| conducted, and when it was to be terminated. And 
| above all, when it was announced, as one of the 
objec of this war, that territory was to be acqui- 
red—an extent of territory. which, according to the 
statement of the President’s Message, was equal 
to the whole extent of territory of the original 
thirteen States of this Union. : If territory had to 
be acquired, the Congress of the United States had 
the right to be heard as to its acquisition. The 
| inevitable result of a different doctrine would be 
this—the President may bring us into a state of 
hostility, which will compel Congress to declare 
war; and he, thus having answered his object in 
bringing us into such an extremity, may go on un- 
til he gets tired with his triumphs or his defeats. 
Now he was not sure, but he believed the Senator 
from South Carolina was a member of the House 
at the time war was declared in 1812; if so, that 
Senator would be able to inform him whether the 
causes of the war were not set out in the bill it- 
self. ; ‘ 
Mr. CALHOUN. In the report accompanying 
the bill. : 
Mr. R. JOHNSON. In the report accompany- 
ing the hill; but here we have no opportunity of 
examining this declaration of war, and the objects 
for which it was to be prosecuted. That was not 
permitted. Ina spirit of patriotism, looking to 
the exigencies of the nation, it was rushed through 
without a moment’s time for consideration. He 
apprehended, however, if, on the 13th of May, 
1846, the President had sent them a message con- 
taining what was contained in the speech of the 


i 
i 
| honorable Senator from Arkansas, the chairman 


i of the Committee on Foreign Relations; or, in the 
absence of a message from the President, they had 
accompanied the act of the 13th May, 1846, with 
a report setting forth, as that Senator had done in 
his opening speech, that the object of carrying on 


i this war was to get territory, and rot to vindicate 


Carolina refused to vote—being the only one, he | 
believed, that did refuse to vote. i 
Mr. BERRIEN. Oh, no. | 
Mr R. JOHNSON. The only one on the other 
side of this Chamber he meant. That Senator i 
then thought there was nothing to satisfy him that | 
the war was brought on by the act of Mexico, or | 
there was evidence to satisfy him that it was not.. | 
And how was it now? Oar army was in peril. The ; 
honor of the country was involved; the glory of its | 
flag was hazarded: and it must be saved at all and | 
every peril. Well, they passed the act of the | 
President; they hastily leap to the conclusion that į 


Vy 


t was necessary to declare war to maintain the į 


| honor of the country; and they gave that declara- i 
ii tion to the world. Now the war was upon them; į 


and what snid the Senator from Michigan? The 
power of Congress over its management is ex- 
hausted. The power of Gongress over nat only 


1 
| 
i 
| its management, but its termination, and the terms 


on a state of hostilities, which is followed by a |, 


state of war, on which the Senator from South p ) ct the t 
| of Texas, one of the States of this Union; but, in 


| Georgia, (Mr. Berrien. ] 


existing rights—not to drive off supposed or alleged 
invaders of our soil—not to protect the sister State 
| order to pay our own citizens what was due to 
! them from Mexico, which Mexico was unable to 
| pay by reason of her poverty, we intended to 
: prosecute this war until we get California and 
| New Mexico,—that law would not have passed in 
| that shape—and it would not have passed for the 
; reasons so forcibly suggested by his friend from 
| No man was so blind then—na man was 80 ab- 
i golutely blind now—as not to see that there are 
; questions which arise on. the- acquisition of any 
i new territory which will certainly cause this Union 


| to totter to its foundation. We have seen some in- 
uth has on this 


| dications of the feeling which the So 

| subject, in the language which the learned Senator 
|! from Georgia had addressed to them. They had 
i! seen it, if possible, still more excitingly manifested 
|i in the resolution proposed this morning by the 


if Senator from Alabama [Mr. Bacsy.) They had 
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seen its existence manifested in one of the greatest | 
States of this Union—the State of New York— 

whose voice would be potential in all] human prob- | 
ability in all our future political conflicts, One of i 
her representatives-on this floor had presented res- 
olutions this morning which speak the fixed and 
abiding opinions of that State. But to go beyond | 
the resolutions and see the manner in which they |} 
were passed, and how stood the matter? By con- 
sulting the records of that State they would see 
that there were but nine dissenting voices. And 
what else took place? The coterminous and almost 


i 
4 
H 
f 
i 
l 


| can valor—they wiil tell to all times that whenever 


if 


P 


‘all time what is the extent and ability of Ameri- 


and. however assailed, American courage and 
American skill, under the guidance of American 
freedom, are equal to any emergency. But great 
as our prosperity is, and great as is the glory we | 
have heretofore had, they will be still greater if 
we are but true to ourselves. Who, looking 


| through the vista of time—no matter how fruitful 


that course throughout this unhappy conflict; for 
that same spirit which animated him in the course 
to which he had alluded, had caused his heart to 
leap with joy when he first heard the tidings of the 
brilliant achtevements of ourarms. Butheshould 
blush for his country, if she persisted in exactions 
from a feeble, impoverished foe, whieh the world 
| would denominate rapine and plunder. We are 
great and powerful, and therefore can afford to be 


his imagination—no matter how sanguine his tem- 
| perament—can tell of the power and glory of those 
| that will succeed us if this Union lasts? The 


equally powerful State of Pennsylvania had passed 
resolutions of the same import, and by an almost 
equal majority. The Legislature of Ohio, in one 
of its branches, has proclaimed, in an equally : 
unanimous voice, the same doctrine; and if he was 
not misinformed, one branch of the Legislature of 
Michigan had announced that to be her will. 
Well, what is it the resolutions from the State of 
New York speak? He would request the Secre- 
tary to read that resolution in relation to slavery, 
to which he had alluded. 

The Secretary read it accordingly. 

Mr. R. JOHNSON. The Senator from Ala- 
bama, he supposed, had not heard of those reso- 
lutions, until they were announced at the table. 

Mr. BAGBY. I had never heard or dreamed 
of them. 

Mr. R. JOHNSON thought so. The Senator 
from Alabama instinctively rushed to the rescue of 
her institutions, which he supposed to be uncon- 
stitutionally and unnecessarily assailed by this 
doctrine of New York, It was not his purpose to 
speak on the question which those resolutions em- 
braced, at least not now. 

Mr. BAGBY interposed, and asked, as the reso- 
lutions from New York had been read, that the 
resolution offered by him might be read also. 

The Secretary read it accordingly, as it appears 
in the preceding part of this day’s proceedings. 

Mr. R. JOHNSON. Now, there was no doubt 
that the Senator from Alabama not only spoke his 
own opinions, but those of his constituents in that 
resolution. He made bold to say, and he said it 
after having had some opportunities of knowing, 
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that the voice of the North on this subject will be || 


uniform. It was useless to inquire into constitu- 
tional questions until they were forced upon them. 
It was uscless to examine what rights would be | 
left to the South if this thingis consummated. He 
mentioned the fact only that there is one, and one 
universal opinion pervading all political sects; and | 
he made bold to say that no representative, who 
dares even from his constitutional convictions, by 
any act of his on this floor or elsewhere, go against 


it, will ever be permitted to be a representative || 


again. It was a matter of feeling. It resulted 
from a settled and abiding conviction that slavery | 
is wrong in the abstract as well as the reality. It 
grows out of a belief as to the extent of human 
rights, and the rights which human society can ; 
legally involve. ft was a spirit of liberty, having 
its birth and its home in the heart; and he wa 
sure that he was not wrong, when he said that i 
it had not already covered the whole North, the 
whirlwind of opinion on that subject was rushing 
on, and no man would be permitted to stand who 
attempted to resist it. 

There was but one way to obviate it, and that 


way was open to us; it was a way which had ;' 


hitherto made us a happy, powerful, and united | 
people, It was by keeping the question out: and, 
in his judgment, it could be done consistently 

with the national honor, What were one hun- ii 
dred or two hundred millions of dollars expense 
in which this war may involve us? No man can | 
fecl the pressure of it for a moment. No man | 
would know of its existence, unless he were told | 
of the fact. And what was additional territory | 


wanted for? Have we not enough not only for | 


thé men of the present day, but for hundreds and | 
hundreds and hundreds of millions, that may come || 
into existence hereafter? Have we not degrees of || 
Jatitude enough to furnish us with everything to | 
supply man’s wants and minister to his comforts? 
The progress of the United States thus far has 
announced that we have. No people that ever 
breathed in past time or the present, can compare 
in the prosperity which we have enjoyed and the 


glory we have acquired by and for the United || 


States with its present territory. The war will j 
have been forgotten except for the splendor of its ! 
achievements—aud they will tell the world through i 


| affords. 


= clusion. 


South is in no danger from whatever they might 
term the honest prejudices of the North, or the 
political fanaticism of the political demagogues of 
the North, if there be such, who may seek to 
avail themselves of such fanaticism, if the South 
was true to itself, and stood together as one man 
to the territory we now hold, covered as it was 
with the egis of protection which the Constitution 
They dare not pass a State line, or the 
Constitution will speak in a voice of authority. 
Once assail us, and the laws will vindicate our | 
rights. But when a new element is brought into 


consisting of a territory equal, as the President 
says, to the original thirteen States of this Union, 
by conquest, then an alarming element is created, 
which is calculated to frighten the most sanguine. 


willing to brave so much danger for such an ac- 
quisition? And an acquisition obtained by such 
means! Were they not satisfied with the Consti- 
tution of the United States? Have we not terri- 
tory enough to answer all the reasonable wants of 


such an instrumentality? It was reared forim- 
mortality, if any work of man can aspire to such 
an existence, but it might perish in an hour by 
forgetfulness, corruption, or negligence. 

What, then, is to be done? Heasked southern 
| men and northern men, if the question should be 
forced upon them, what was to be done? The 


tread: the South is imbued with indomitable cour- 
age, and feels impressed with the conviction that 
their rights are invaded. What, then, is to be the 
result? One of two things: civil war with all its 


The cement which keeps us all together, ina Union 


broken into withered and scattered fragments; and 
all by suicidal hands. Ani 
what? Because Mexico is unable to pay except 


her at the point of the bayonet, or failing in that, 
will buy a peace. 

There were many considerations connected with 
this subject, which he had not time to touch upon 
now without trespassing on the indulgence of the 
Senate. He had buta word or two to say in con- 
He was sure the Senate and the public, 
so far as they had taken an interest as to what his 
course was on this subject in this body, would do 
him the justice to say, that by his votes as a United 
States Senator he had given a cordial and hearty 
support to the present Executive in conducting this 
war. He had done it, at the sacrifice of differing 


‘in some particulars from those with whom he was | 
If he had subjected the mat- | 
i ter to his judgment alone, perhaps he should have 


accustomed to agree. 


deferred to others; but his instincts were the other 
way, and he followed them. 
that the honor of the nation was involved; and he 
was determined that it should be vindicated. They 


be tarnished, and he resolved, so far as depended 
on him, that it should be rescued. Fle had voted 
twenty-three millions freely, and would continue 
| and continue te vote with equal freedom and liber- 
ality for any and every measure the President may 
recommend, if accompanied by any reasons to sat- 
isfy him that they were necessary for the vigor- 
ous prosecution of the war. 

He had played no partisan game; nor had any 
Senator on his side of the Chamber, nor, he trust- 
ed, on the other side either. He had known but 
one party—his country. He had consulted the in- 
terest and honor of bat one party—the interest 
and honor of his country; and he would continue 


i 
{ 


i 


existence—when new States are to be brought in, | 


In the name of Heaven why was it that they were | 


human society? Has not the Constitution given | 
to all the blessings which man ean derive from ; 


North is firm as the soil upon which her freemen | 


> . ` . ` . . l 
inconceivable evils, or the disruption of this Union. | 
which dispenses to all everything that any contri- | 
vance of human socicty can dispense, is to be dia- | 
! solved; and this glorious and mighty republic, now 
the pride and admiration of the world, will be | 
And all, I again repeat, for | 


by a cession of territory which we will force from į 


They taught him : 


taught him that the glory of our flag was about to | 


i magnanimous; but our greatness and power have 
for their lifeblood public virtue. Our long and 
unexampled career of prosperity has been the re- 
sult of public virtue; but let that virtue fail us— 
weaken the moral sense of the nation—teach the 
lesson that the property of others may be seized 
upon and confiscated—pander to the unbridled lust 
of foreign acquisition,—and it was his opinion— 
he spoke it with reverence—as sure as there is a 
God in Heaven, who rewards virtue and punishes 
vice, so sure is it that, sooner or later, His judg- 
ments will be upon us in some awful calamity. 

Mr. CASS remarked that he did not rise to make 
that speech—the speech the honorable Senator from 
Maryland had so much pressed him to make. His 
honorable friend had paid him a good many com- 
pliments; some of them were righthanded, but 
some of them, Mr. C. feared, were rather left- 
handed. Were it not for the confidence he had in 
the good faith and judgment of the honorable Sen- 
ator, his modesty would have suggested there was 
some little humor in what had been said with such 
outward gravity. However, he was bound to be- 
lieve he deserved it all. Mr. C. said the honorable 
Senator had adjured him with unusual solemnity 
| to make a speech—to explain the amendment he 
| had offered—adjured him by the highest moral and 
political considerations—by his duty to himself, to 
the Senate, to the country, to the world, and to 
posterity. He could hardly escape from such in- - 
vocations. Still he would not make a speech, at 
any rate at that moment. His resolution appeared 
to him so plain as to need no explanation. He 
who runs may read it. Its bearing lay upon the 
very surface, and could only be misunderstood by 
talking it into a state of mystery. Mr. C. said he 
could not flatter himself that the world knew or 
eared much about him—an ignorance in which 
posterity would equally partake. Whether he 
spoke or not, was a matter of the smallest possible 
consequence to anybody but him. But (he said) 
he rose for a more serious object, and that was to 
put himself and his amendment right in the opinion 
of the Senator from Maryland. That honorable 
Senator had wholly misunderstood him. He seem- 
ed to suppose the amendment was designed to 
entrap some Senator who might be desirous of 
voting for the appropriation, but who could not vote 
for the declaration that Mexico commenced the 
war. No such unworthy purpose gave birth to his 
proposition. So far from it, he himself should vote 
against it on the final question, should it supersede 
| the amendment of the Senator from Georgia. Mr. 
| C. said he desired the naked appropriation, without 
any restriction as to its application, and he did not 
|| design to encumber it with anything which would 
| impede its passage. He was anxious for a cession 
| of land, and he believed if the matter were left to 
the President, that a cession would be obtained 
satisfactory to the American people. In introdu- 
cing his proposition, he was merely desirous to 
express his views of the subject as contradistin- 
| guished from those of the Senator from Georgia. 
If a rider must be attached to the appropriation, he 
desired his own; but he desired still more that 
į nothing of the kind should take place, believing it 
was wholly unnecessary, and might put to hazard 
the appropriation itself. 

Mr. MOREHEAD rose to address the Senate, 
byt as the hour was late, he gave way for a motion 
to go into executive session. 


U. 8. CIRCUIT COURT IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


Mr. BADGER asked the Senate to indulge him 
for a few moments. He desired a small bill, which 
was on the table, to change the time of holding the 
term of the United States circuit court for the dis- 
trict of North Carolina, to be taken up and acted 
upon. He explained its object to be to prevent a 
conflict between the duty of the supreme court 


i 


| 


ji judge in North Carolina and Washington, in the 


District of Columbia. 

The bill was taken up by consent, and passed 
through all its stages. 

The Senate then adjourned. 


1847. 


GLOBE. 


* 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. | 
SATURDAY, February 6, 1847. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


Mr. BOYD introduced to the House Mr. Tuo- 
mas W. Newren, (Whig,) member elect from the 
State of Arkansas, vice Mr. Yun, with the army 
in Mexico. 


Mr. GEORGE W. JONES rose to inquire of || 


the Speaker whether there was any evidence be- 
fore jhe House that Mr. Yeur had resigned his 
seat ? 

The SPEAKER said he held in his hand the 
certificate of the election of Tuomas W. Newton, 
asa Representative from the State of Arkansas. 
The certificate seemed to be in due form. But it 
was not a question for the Chair to decide as to 
the right of the gentleman to a seat. 

After a suggestion by Mr. GRAHAM, that it 
was proper for the House to proceed in due form, 
and that this was not the time to determine upon 
the right of Mr. Newron toa seat— 


Mr. GEORGE W. JONES offered the follow- | 


ing resolution: 

Resolved, That Tuomas W. Newvon, having 
presented credentials of his election as a member 
of this House from the State of Arkansas, and the 
House having received no information of the death, 
resignation, or disqualification of ARCHIBALD YELL, 
heretofore elected and qualified a member of the 
29th Congress, the said credentials be referred to 
the Committee of Elections, and that the said com- 
mittee report thereon at the earliest practicable 
day. 

Mr. J. (very imperfectly heard) was understood 
to say that he hoped this resolution would be adopt- 
ed. Suppose that Archibald Yell, whom the House 
well knew was a member at the last session, (having 
been elected for the 29th Congress,) should present 
himself here to-morrow, or perhaps fifteen minutes 
after Mr. Newton should have been qualified and 

- taken his seat, what aspect of things would this 
House present? There would be two members 
elected to fill one seat. We all know that Mr. 
Yell had been present during the greater portion of 
the last session; that he had exercised all the rights 
of a member of the House, and that no objection 
had been made. All he (Mr. J.) desired was, that 
the matter might be looked into. If there was a 
vacancy, of course the gentleman who now pre- 
sented himself would take his seat. But until the 
point of fact was settled, he (Mr. J.) did not sup- 
pose that the House, in justice to itself or the 
country, could permit this gentleman to take a 
seat to which, so far as his (Mr. J.’s) information 
extended, another gentleman was, to all intents and 
puposes, entitled. 

Mr. DOBBIN said he would state, in answer 
to the remarks of the gentleman from Tennessee, 
[Mr. Jonzs,] that this subject had already been 
referred to the Committee on Elections. That 
reference had originated in the discussion which 
took place a few weeks ago in relation to the 

ualification of the late member from Lilinois [Mr. 

aker.] The chairman of the committee, under 
its instructions, reported a resolution requesting 
the President of the United States to inform this 
House whether any of the members of the present 
Congress had received any appointments in the 
army, or held any office under the Government of 
the United States. He (Mr. D.) understood that 


the President had already sent in a message which į 


had been ordered to be printed; as soon as that 
had been done, the message could come before the 
committee, and they would be prepared to report 
on the ease. In fact, if the message had been on 
the tables this morning, he had no doubt that the 
committee would be prepared to report to-morrow. 
The subject had already been discussed there, and 
he believed that the members of the committee had 
made up their opinions. 

Mr. JONES said he understood that the House 
did call, in substance, for the information designa- 
ted by the gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. 
Dossin.] But that had no reference to any par- 
ticular case. It was a general inguiry whether 
any member had received an appointment under 
the General Government, and, if so, the fact was 
to be reported to this House. It might be that 
Governor Yell had not received any appointment 
from the General Government. Of course, then, 
the resolution could not refer to him; and, accord- 
ing to his (Mr.J.’s) present impression, neither 
Mr. Yell, nor any other gentleman who held office 


£ 


in the volunteer army, was in such service or office 
under the United States as would exclude him from 
a seat in this House. ‘This, he presumed, was the 
first case of the kind since the organization of the 
Government; and in order that the House might 
act understandingly, and that æ correct precedent 
might be set, he hoped that the whole case would 
be fully investigated by a committee before the 
gentleman was admitted to a seat. He presumed 
that the committee might report on Monday morn- 
ing. 

‘Mr. HARPER briefly contended that the House 
could not take cognisance of the question, nor the 
subject-matter be referred to a committee, until the 
gentleman claiming the seat had first been sworn. 

Mr. GORDON said it was a public and noto- 
rious fact that Mr. Yell, now serving in the army 
of the United States in Mexico, had not taken his 
seat in this House during the present session, Ft 
was'also a public and notorious fact—of which the 
House was bound to take notice—that the State of 
Arkansas had held an election, into which both 
political parties entered, and that one of the candi- 
dates had been declared duly elected, and was now 
| here with his credentials. 
fore, to receive him in the first instance, he having 
been elected. Bat this did not decide the ques- 
| tion. The Committee on Elections would take up 
the subject, and make a report to the FLouse, upon 
which the House would act. Prima facie, the case 
was made out, and therefore this gentieman should 
be allowed to take his seat. The Democratic party 
could well afford to let him do so. They were in 
a strong, an éverwhelming majority in this House, 
and could afford to be magnanimous, since no vote 
which the gentleman could give could thwart this 
Government in the adoption of the great measures 
of its policy. The Committee on Elections could 
then investigate the matter, and if the gentleman 
should be found not entitled to his seat, the House 
could turn him out. 

@ Mr. THOMASSON moved to amend the reso- 
lution of Mr. Jonrs, by striking out all after the 
word “resolved,” and inserting the following: 


«That Thomas W. Newton, who now presents his cre- 
dentials of election as a member of Congress from the State 
of Arkansas, be sworn as a member, and take his seat, and 
that the credentials of his election he referred to the Com- 
mittee on Elections.” 


Mr. GEORGE S. HOUSTON said, that the 


him, and magnanimous, if the House were to view 
this matter in a party aspect. But gentlemen well 
knew that a constitutional question of great mo- 
ment intervencd, and that anything like magna- 
nimity or liberality must yield to the consideration 
of that question. i 

The question, then, had nothing of a party char- 
acter in it, and had nothing to do with the party 
divisions of this House. If the gentleman who 


the State of Arkansas was duly entitled to his 


timents might be, he should have his seat. But 
was it not very evident that there could not be two 
representatives from the same district on this floor 
| at the same time? and if that were true, (as no 
gentleman would deny,) how could this House 
tell, how could it know, that there was a vacancy 
at the time of the election of the gentleman who 
now presented himself here and claimed the seat ? 
We know (continued Mr. H.) that at the first 
session of this Congress—at its organization—the 
State of Arkansas, which constitutes one Congres- 
sional district, was represented by Governor Yell, 
who then presented the proper credentials. I ask 
ou, Mr. Speaker, and I ask this House, whether 
Mr. Yell has resigned? We all know—for it is a 
proposition that no man will gainsay for a mo- 
ment—that if the resignation of a member of this 
body takes place, the fact is communicated to the 
Speaker, and, through him, to the House. No 
such communication has been made; and, there- 
fore, it is perfectly clear, to my mind, that Mr. Yell 
has not resigned his seat. In what other way can 
a vacancy occur except by resignation? Only by 
the death of the sitting member. 
occurred? If it had, it would have been commu- 
nicated in the same manner. It is unusual, it is 
unprecedented. I believe no case can be found 
where a vacancy has occurred in which this fact 
has not been communicated to the House. Nor, 


We were bound, there- | 


presented himself here as the Representative from | 


| seat, he (Mr. H.) cared not what his political sen- ; 


‘Has that event | 


under the practice of the Honse can such a vacancy, 


occur. Well, we have, then; not only most:con- 
|! clusive and unquestioned authority of thé fact that 
i Mr. Yell is now a member from the State ofA rk- 
ii ansas, because the fact of a vacancy has not'been 
: communicated, but the action of this House itself 
i must preclude the gentleman who now-piesents 
i! his credentials from: taking his seat, at all events, 
| for the present. l ae 
1O The gentleman from Minois, [Mr, Baker, }-af? 
ji ter being absent during a part of the last session, 
ii and about half of this, presented himself. here, 
| took his seat, and resumed the discharge ofall his 
| official duties, The House, then, sanctioned «the 
| principle, that Mr. Baker, after serving in the army 
i for months, and still retaining his commission; wàs 
į entitled to his seat as a member of this body» ‘That 
|: gentleman took his seat, discharged his duties, re- 
|, ceived his emoluments, and did every thing that 
ii was incumbent on him to do in the capacity of 
i Representative of the People. How, then, can 
{| the House now turn round, on the precedent which 
i it has itself established by its own solemn. act, and 
admit another member from the State of Arkan- 
sas? 

I regret that this question has been presented; 
H and I feel bound, under the circumstances of the 
j| case, and especially after the observations of the 
i gentleman from New York, to take the course 
i| which my remarks indicate. Let what will come, 
|; Lshall endeavor to carry out the principles of the 
i Constitution. : 

One word more. I learn that the Legislature 
| of the State of Arkansas has declared that there 
| was a vacancy. Ido not know that fact; but if it 
| is true that the absence ofa member of this House, 
i 
| 


i 


| would offer an amendment: but 

Mr. GORDON (to whom the floor had been 
1, awarded) said the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
|| Housron] could not have listened to his argu- 
‘| ment, or he would not have submitted the remarks 
\i he had. Je (Mr. G.) had stated that it was a 
ii fact, as public and notorious as the session of this 


sentiments expressed by the gentleman from New |} Congress, that Mr. Yell was now serving in Mex- 
York [Mr. Gorpon] were altogether worthy of |i ico, and that he had not attended here during this 


|| session —— : 
|} Mr. HOUSTON, (interposing.) I did not con- 
trovert those things at all. i ; 

Mr, GORDON, (continuing.) That an election 
| had been held, in which both political parties con- 
curred that the seat was vacant; and he held that 
this made out a prima facie case, and entitled the 
gentleman to take his seat; that then the case could 
be investigated; and that, if he should be found 
not entitled to his seat, the House could turn him 
out. But he (Me. G.) entertained no doubt as to 
| what would be the result on the question of his 
į being entitled to his seat. 


volunteers now serving in Mexico? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is not aware that 
such a communication has been made this morn- 
ing. Some days ago the President did send in a 
communication on this subject. 

Mr. DOUGLASS. Announcing the fact that 
| Mr, Yell was commanding a regiment of volunteers, 
| in Mexico? 
i| The SPEAKER. To the best of the recolles- 
| tion of the Chair, itis so. But the Chair speaks 
| from recollection enly. 
2 Mr. DOUGLASS. That being the fact, I hope 
:j the gentleman will be sworn in. ; ý 
l . Mr. BURT inquired of the Speaker. whether the. 
| communication referred to set forth the fact that a, 
il vacancy had occurred ? 
| ‘The SPEAKER directed the Clerk to read the 
|| certificate of election, i 
: The Clerk did so. Ft simply recites that an elec- 
| tion had been held, and that Mr. Newton had been, 
_, elected for the unexpired term of Mr. Yell. , 

' Me. BURT. F would inquire whether it is the 
| practice of the House, when one of its members. 
‘| has accepted a disqualifying commission or. office; 
U to inform the Governor of-the State af which:he is 
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a Representative of that fact? He appréhended it 
was not the practice. 

The SPEAKER. The practice usually, but not 
always observed, is, that the Governor of the State 
infornis the House of the resignation of the mem- 
ber. 


Mr. RATHBUN suggested that the certificate || 
under the broad seal of the State of Arkansas did | 


not state the fact indicated by the gentleman from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Burr,] that a vacancy had 
occurred. It said simply, ‘to fill the unexpired 
term,” without setting forth any fact of resignation 


office, had not been decided by the House. It was 
before the Committee on Elections, and the gen- 
teman from North Carolina (Mr. Dopstiy] had 
stated that the committee would probably be ready 


to report on this question on Monday, and advise į 
To say the least, it | 
was a nice question, whether the disqualification | 
had taken place; it was one upon which gentlemen | 


the House of its judgment. 


were not prepared to vote without discussion or 


examination. The gentleman from Minois [Mr. | 


Baker] stook precisely in the same position with 
Governor Yell; yet the House recognised him as a 
member. Fle remained here some days, without 
any question as to his right, holding the same office 
as Mr. Yell; and if it was a disqualification in one 
case, it was so in another. 


‘With a view to bring the House to a disposition |; 


of the present question, he proposed an amend- 
ment to the resolution. [We have not this amend- 
ment, which Mr. R. subsequently withdrew; but 
we believe it contemplated setting forth the fact that 


the House had no information of the occurrence of | 


a vacancy in the State of Arkansas.] 
And Mr. R. moved the previous question. 
But there was no second. 
After some remarks by Mr. WOODWARD— 
Mr. COTTRELL said that the termination of 


the twenty-eighth Congress vacated every seat in | 


the House of Representatives. At the commence- 
ment of the present (the twenty-ninth) Congress, 


Archibald Yell, appeared from the State of Arkan- | 
sas, which is entitled to only one member in this | 
branch of Congress, was qualified, and took his | 


seat. Itis not now pretended that Mr, Yell was 


not. properly admitted, and therefore entitled to | 


serve during the whole of the twenty-ninth Con- 
gress, These being the facts, a gentleman (Mr. 
Newton) now comes here, and claims to be en- 
titled to a seat—not by contesting or questioning 
Mr. Yell’s election, or his rightful admission here 
as a member at the time, but on the ground that 
Mr. Yell is disqualified by his having accepted 


the office of colonel ina regiment of volunteers now | 


in the service of the United States. 


vacancy? For if there be no vacancy, the present 


applicant, it is clear, cannot be admitted, as there | 
ean be no election unless there is a vacancy; and, || 


also, who is to determine the fact of a vacancy? 
Upon each, of these questions he proposed to offer 
a few remarks. 


Now, sir, said Mr C,, on reference to the Con- | 


stitution of the United States, (rt. 1. sec. 2, 1st 
clause,) it will be perceived that the tenure ofa mem- 
ber of this House is two years. Governor Yell, 
then, being “ qualified’? when elected and admitted 


has vacated the office by his death, resignation, 
or commiting some act of disqualification, Iti 
not pretended he is dead, or that 
ed. 


has accepted the appointment of colonel in a regi- 
ment of volunteers in the service of the United 
States. Is this an aet of disqualification? and if so, 


who is to declare the vacaney? Whois to find the 


facts and pronounce the judgment? 

Mr. C. said he agreed that the office alluded to 
was one of disqualification. There are those, sir, 
who hold that an officer of volunteers of this grade, 


an officer òf the United States in the meaning of 
the Constitution, but an officer of the State under 


whose laws he was appointed, and from whose Ex. | 


eculive he received his commission. These gen- 
tlemen look to the authority whence the appoint- 
mentand commission emanates, to determine the 
character of the officer—I, to the service. Itis the 
service that determines whose officer he is. If in 


he has resien- 
The ground vhich iti da! 
grounds upon which it is contended a | 


vacancy has been created are, that Governor Yell |! tutions and authority of the several States, and |; 


il 


| A State militia officer, mustered into the United 


| Yell is not now a member, it is because he has dis- 
or vacancy. Now, the question whether the seat | 
was vacated by the acceptance of a‘disqualifying | 


: stitution declares, in case of vacancy, that the Ex- 


ii and if they find the fact, declare the vacancy. 


| each other, however; and only one of which they 
| were now called upon to decide. The one was the 


: tieipate a decision upon the Jatter inquiry. On that 
J d i| point, though, his own mind was fully made up. He || 
This presents the question, whether there is a jj 


| of his commission as colonel, and entering the’) 


į even in the case of a major of militia, in the in- | 
; stance of John P. Van Ness, of New York, cited | 
| by the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Gra- | 
! aam.) If true in such a case, how much more | 


alih i the constitutional prohibition apply to an officer | 
a member of this Flouse at the commencement of i 


the present Congress, is yet a member, unless he |; anomalous sort of force in its character; and there 


' of the r 
| lation only, 


! ernment, was unanimously held by this House of 
: Representatives, in a former Congress, to have for 


though in the service of the United States, was not ii feited his right to sit as a member. 


the United States service, he is subject to the rules 
and articles of war—to all laws we may enact in- 
eluding them—this determines the officer to be | 
ours, the officer of the United States pro hdc vice. | 


States service, ipso facto becomes an officer of the || 
United States, and so continues until discharged |; 
from that service. If an officer of the United |} 
States, it is clear he is not qualified to hold a seat 
on this floor.—(Con. U. S., art. 1, sec. 7, clause 2.) | 

Who is to determine this fact? If Governor 


qualified himself since his election and admission 
here to a seat. The gentleman from South Caro- i 
lina [Mr. Woopwarp] contends, that as the Con- | 


ecutive authority of the State in which the vacancy 
occurs shall issue the writ of election, that there- 
fore the Executives of the States are to determine 
the fact of vacancy, and that in this instancë the 
Executive of the State of Arkansas has determined | 
the matter by ordering an election and giving a cer- 
tificate to the present applicant. J apprehend, sir, 
this is a matter of © qualification;” and on turning 
to the Constitution, (art. 1, sec. 5, clause 1,) I find 
that ‘each House shall be the judge of the elec- 
tion returns and qualifications of its own members. ”’ 
If there be a vacancy, it is because of disqualifica- 
tion—the commission of some act of disqualifica- | 
tion by Mr. Yell. If there be any such commis- 
sion, the gentleman being a member of this House, 
this House must judge of such act passed upon it, 


Mr. C. said, from what he had sak it would he 


certificate. But as we have not been officially in- 
formed that the facts exist as stated, Mr. C. 
desired and hoped the matter would go to the Com- | 
mittee on Elections, to ascertain and report the | 
facts to the House, that they might act understand- | 
ingly. 

Aa some remarks by Mr. DOUGLASS— 

Mr. SCHENCK said there were two questions, 
which might arise for the consideration of the 
Honse: not necessarily connected, or involved in 


right of Mr. Newroyn, the member elect, to take 
his seat; the other might or might not afterwards 
arise, whether he would be entitled to hold it, 
either as against Colonel Yell or any other contest- 
ant who might hereafter appear, 

It was not necessary perhaps at this time to an- 


believed that the former member, by the acceptance | 


army and service of the Government, in that ca- 
pacity, was ‘holding an office under the United 
States,” and had disqualified himself from retain- | 
ing his seat. This had been distinctly decided i! 


forcibly would both the letter and the reason of | 


of volunteers? This corps of volunteers was an | 
right be doubt yet whether it was allied most | 
nearly to the militia or to the regular army, or |; 
identified with either of them. But these are facts 
The militia is organized under the laws and insti- 


when called into service, is called with its com- `! 
lete organization upon it into the employment of ` 
the General Government. It is created as a par 


F 
l 
i 
litary force of the country by State legis- j 
{ 
i 
H 


And yet, as we have seen, a militia |! 
officer, wnen in the service of the National Gov- | 


But the vol- 
unteer force owes its yery existence, and has its: 
very beginning in the Jegialation of Congress. The | 
act of last session originated and created that part | 
of the present existing army. They are employ- | 
ed, provided, paid by the Federal ‘hogan 

i 


and, by the very terms of that act, they are not 
only made ‘subject to the rules and articles of 
war,’’ batit is declared that they “ shall he in all 


{in that matter to be exercised. 
|! to him (Mr. S.) to be a concurrent power of deci- 
i ding that point in the State authorities and in the 


respects, except as to clothing and pay, placed on 
the same footing with similar corps of the United 
States army.” 

The honorable gentleman from Hlinois [Mr. 
Dovexass] has clearly stated and argued this view 
of the subject, and I will not follow itup. The 
House will remember that I presented the same 
views, and made the argument somewhat more at 
large, some weeks ago, when ¥ took occasion to 
offer a resolution of reference and inquiry in the 
case of Colonel Baker. Neither will I now insist, 
as might be done if that branch of the question 
were necessarily under consideration, upon the 
utter incompatibility of the two offices—military 
and legislative. Only take one illustration of the 
manner in which they might conflict. Suppose, 
at the same time, the gentleman formerly here from 
Arkansas should be claimed as a member of this 
House and asa colonel of volunteers. There might 
be a call of the House which would require and 
enforce his appearance here; while, by his supe- 
rior in command in the army, he should be ordered 
to march to the storming of Monterey or San Luis. 
Who should he obey? The duties could not be 
both performed. If he disobeyed us, we should 
have him in the custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms; 
ifhe disobeyed General Taylor, he would be march- 
ed under arrest, in charge of a file or platoon of sol- 
diers! There would be a pretty strife and contro- 
versy! The Sergeant-at-Arms would hold on to 
the truant member; the soldiers would insist upon 
their forcible possession and control of the person 
of the deserting colonel! It would be more than a 


| case where ‘‘doctors disagree.” Itis pretty certain 
; understood, that if Mr. Yell has occupied the office į; 
referred to, he was prepared to vote it one of dis- | 
l qualification and the office vacant, and admit the 

i present applicant to his seat upon the Executive |} 


that our legislative authority and interests would 
be the most likely to suffer, and be disregarded 


| To say nothing of the stronger impulses of gallan- 


try, which would be so likely to lead the colonel to 


i the field where glory was to be won, the contest 


would be a very unequal one. The enforcing pen- 
alues greatly differ. ‘The House would but fine 
the absentee, or at most censure him for contempt 
of its authority: a court martial might order him 
tobe shot, Here wasa difficulty not to be possibly 
reconciled upon any supposition that the two ofii- 
ces—the two services, military and civil—are at all 
compatible. But Mr. S. had said he would not 
argue the disqualification of Colonel Yell to hold 
his seat at this time. He would be glad if that 
question, as well as the right. of Mr. Newton to 
take the seat, could at once be settled by a direct 
vote of the House. It was a question which in- 
volved the independence of Congress—its indepen- 
dence of Executive encroachment or intrusion. He 
was sorry that the Committee of Elections, to which 


i his resolution, suggested by Colonel Baker’s case, 
: had referred the inquiry, had not yet. found time to 


report. He had hoped they would do so before 
this case from Arkansas, which was also anticipa- 
ted at the time of offering that resolution had come 
up. He hoped they would yet report. 

But let all that pass now. The immediate ques- 
tion to be resolved is, the right of Mr. Newton to 
take his seat at this time, upon the credentials 
which he has presented. He thought there could 
be no reasonable doubt of that mght—certainly 
none, if respect was to be paid to the uniform prac- 
tice of the Flouse in all time heretofore. 

Mr. S. agreed with the honorable gentleman 
from South Carolina, [Mr. Woonwanp,] that, 
while this House was the exclusive judge, under 
the Constitution, of “the election returns and 
qualifications” of its own members, there was a 
difference between that and the judgment as to the 
existence of a vacancy. In this instance, there 
was no question either as to the election, the return, 
or the qualifications, of Mr. Newton. Those points 
were all undisputed. But was there a vacancy in 
the representation of his State to be filled? Now, 


i| be could not agree with the gentleman from South 


Carolina, that this House had no judgment at all 
There seemed 


House. He thought that while the authorities of 
a State were to determine upon ordering an elec- 
tion to fill a vacancy in their representation here, 
and thus must necessarily judge as to the existence 
of that vacancy, this House also was, to some ex- 
tent, to judge whether there was a vacant seat to 
be filled. Resignations were seldom, if ever, an- 
nounced to the House, but were made to the Gov- 
ernors of the States; and so it was most likely to 
be, whenever vacancies oceurred from any other 
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cause. The House never certified vacancies to the 
States in whose representation here they occurred. 
It was not necessary, any more than it was usual, 
to do so. And it was never surely intended, or to 
be apprehended, that upon such failure to certify, 
the State or district should go unrepresented. ‘If 
that were so, it would be in the power of a mem- 
ber, by leaving the country, or possibly by expa- 
triating himself, swearing allegiance to a foreign 
Government, or otherwise disqualifying himself, 
neglecting or refusing to resign, or to even give 
notice to the House or its Speaker, to deprive his 
constituents of all benefit of representation. The 


States, and State authorities, and people, must be | 


expected to look after their own right of represent- 
ation, and keep it full. For this purpose they 
must look to vacancies when they should happen 
in that representation, and hold elections to supply 
them. They might be trusted, they always had 
been trusted, to do this. € 
exercise; to some extent, a judgment also in the 
matter, 

_ In this view, he saw no difficulty in the objec- 
tion which troubled some gentlemen, that if left so 
far to the States or State authorities to judge, two 
members or more might be sent to fill the same 
seat. Not so; or if such a case did arise, it could 
present no practical difficulty. Take the instance 
now in hand, to illustrate. The State of Arkansas 
constitutes one Congressional. district. Mr. Yell 
(now Colonel Yell) was elected and sent here to 
represent the people of that State at the commence- 
ment of this Danese last session. Suppose he 
were here in his seat yet, instead of that seat be- 
ing empty, as it is, and Mr. Newton were to come 
with his certificate from the Governor of Arkan- 
sas, accrediting him asa successor to fill the unex- 
pired term of Mr. Yell. The seat being occupied, 
the House would take notice of that fact. Here, 
then, would be two gentlemen, each with creden- 
tials from the proper authority, each of the cer- 
tificates good upon its face, and containing prima 


facie evidence of the right to the seat. The House’ 
must determine between these proofs. The pre- 


sumption would clearly be in favor of the sitting 


member—the occupying claimant—and thé oldest | 


title; the title-papers being otherwise the same and 
of equal validity, 

Tt was upon such superior presumption that the 
House was continually acting. The first intima- 
tion—at least, the first official intimation—the first 
information upon the record which this House 
generally had of a vacancy, was the appearance of 
a successor to fill the unexpired term of the former 
incumbent. It was so always in case of a death 
of a member during the recess, Take the case 
occasioned in this Congress by the death of a mem- 
ber from Alabama, [Mr. McConnell.] His succes- 
sor [Mr. Bowpon] appeared here, at the first of 
this session, with credentials just like those of Mr. 
Newton, and was permitted, as he should have 


been, and as a matter of course, to take his seat; | 
and some days afterward, according to usual cus- į! 


tom and courtesy, that gentleman made the first 
official announcement of the death of his predeces- 
sor, which had made the vacancy for him to fill. 
Another honorable gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. 
CoTTRELL,] he thought, had been peculiarly un- 
fortunate in putting himself forward as an objector 
to Mr. Newron’s admission. That gentieman 


(Mr. Corrrent] had made as able and ingenious | 


an argument against the right of the member elect 
as the case was capable of; but did it not occur to 
him that his own case was an instance directly 
against him? He [Mr. Corrrerr] had been elect- 
ed to fill a vacancy occurring in this very Congress 
by the resignation of Mr. Yancey; and the first 
official notice of that resignation, and the only no- 
tice, was contained in the certificate from the Gov- 
ernor of his State, which the gentleman himself 
pees ard upon which, without a question, 
e had been allowed to fill the vacant seat, 
(Mr, S.) suggesting this to him while he was speak- 
ing, saw that the authority of his own case was 
clearly against him, and sought to get rid of it by 
replying, that if he was improperly admitted, it was 
no reason why Mr. Newton should he. 
wrongs,” he said, ‘could never make a right.” 
But (said Mr. S.) though two wrongs—nor any 
number of wrongs—can ever make a right, yet 
surely a great many right decisions, uniformly 
made and concurred in through a long succession 
of years—indeed ever since the organization of the 


But the gentleman, [Mr. Corrrety,] upon his | 


And yet the Honse must | 


“Two |i 


| Cy. 


Government and Congress—ought to be consid- 
ered as ‘settling the practice and the law, if ever 
any question could be settled. Such was the ac- 
tion of the House in at least two other instances at 
this very session of Congress. He alluded to the 
cases of Colonel Price, of Missouri, and Colonel 
Davis, of Mississippi, whose successors had been 
admitted to their seats here without question, and 
only upon the proof of vacancy contained in the 
fact of their own election, and in the credentials 
which they had produced. Cases might be multi- 
plied without end. The prima facie case in such 
instances had always been considered: sufficient 
and conclusive as to the right to take the seat, what- 
ever might follow afterwards upon the question as 
to whether a vacancy had existed to be filled or 
not. The State determines that for itself, and 
sends the successor, and the House acts upon the 
weight of presumption which then arises in favor of 
the member elect. i 

Now, what were the presumptions in this case? 
Here was Mr. Newton, presenting himself with 


proper and authentic credentials, in due form, re- |! 


citing the vacancy which he was elected to fill. It 


was all the proof we wanted—all the case he need- |! 
| ed to make out. 


The proof and presumption of } 
vacancy was all in his favor; and there was no | 
sufficient presumption to oppose against that cer- | 
tificate and his right derived under it. It was true 
the House knew that the seat had formerly been 
held by Mr. Yell. But that was all. The House 
now knew that the seat was in fact empty; that 
Mr. Yell had left his place in fact before the erid of 
last session, sometime in June or July, perhaps, 
and had never occupied the seat since. It hap- 
pened to be notorious, also, whether we had or had 
not yet official knowledge of the fact, that he had | 


become acolonel in the service of the Government, |! 


and was now with the army in Mexico. More- 
over, it was also the fact, he believed, in the case | 
of Colonel Price, that he had settled with the Ser- 


geant-at-Arms for his pay as a member of Congress |! 


up to the day of his leaving here last session, and | 
had never claimed a doliar since. 
like some other gentleman, in like case, continued | 
to draw his pay as a memher, after the time of his | 
leaving Washington, 
multiply these presumptions in favor of the vacan- 
In the absence of Colonel Yell, the certificate | 
of the Governor of Arkansas presented by Mr. 

Newton, was enough, and was to be taken as evi- 

dence of the fact. These other circumstances 

were“only cumulative proof for the House to còn- 

sider, if necessary, corroborating the fact establish- 

ed by the production of these last credentials. 

Mr. S coucluded, by expressing a hope that the 
House would not, by refusing Mr. Newton his 
seat, or to be admitted to be sworn in immediate- | 
ly, do anything that might look like a disposition | 


to disturb a wholesome, reasonable, clear, and | 


long-settled practice of this House. 


[it now appeared by an official statement made | 


in reply to a call of the House by the Adjutant 
General, of the names of members of Congress } 
who had received commissions and been mustered | 


bald Yell was amongst the number. i 


| 
into the service of the United States, that Archi- i 
f 


As soon as this document was read, members į 
withdrew all opposition. ] 

The previous question was moved by Mr. | 
NORRIS, and seconded. The main question was | 
ordered. The amendment of Mr. THomasson was į 
agreed to; and thus amended, the resolution was | 


adopted. i snd 
Mr. Newton was then qualified and took his | 


seat. t 
COMMITTEE OF CONFERENCE. 


The Senate notified the House, by their Secre- 


He had not, |; 


II 


But it was unnecessary to |j 


t 


od PRIVATE BILLS. E PEE. 

On motion of Mr. RATHBUN, the House res 
solved itself into Committee of the Whole, (Mr; 
Davis, of Kentucky, in the chair,) and proceeded: 
i| to the consideration of the bills on the private cal- 

endar, j eee Ee ar 

Mr; SEAMAN moved that all the bills on the 
calendar preceding the bill for the relief of the heirs 
| of Daniel D. Tompkins, be informally passed over, 
| and that that bill be taken up and considered: © *°” 
ii Mr, COBB inquired of the Chair if the motion 
was in order? : ar a 

The CHAIRMAN decided that it was. 

Mr. COBB appealed from the decision of the 
Chair. ` i 

And the question on the appeal being put, the 
decision of the Chair was sustained... 9° |.” 

The question was then put on postponing, and 
no quorum voted. eee Pie a 
| The committee rose, and the CHAIRMAN re- 
| ported the fact to the House. ~ 

Mr. SEAMAN moved that the House again re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. DANIEL moved a call, which, being a 

| priviliged motion, was first put, and decided by 
‘tellers: Ayes 35, noes 109. 
The call being refused, and a quorum appearing, 
| the House again resolved itself into Committee 
li of the Whole, (Mr. Davis, of Kentucky, in the 
li Chair,) and proceeded to consider the bills on the 
private calendar. ; 

Mr. SEAMAN now withdrew his motion to 
į postpone. 

And the bill first on the calendar, for the relief 
of the heirs of Lieutenant Thomas Wishart was 
taken up and read. . 

Mr. ST. JOHN moved that the bill be reported 
to the House, with the recommendation that it do 
| Hot pass. ` 
| 
| 
| 


PERSONAL. : 
Mr. WENTWORTH rose and commenced to 


read some remarks. 

Mr. KENNEDY rose to a question of order. 

! The CHAIR decided that, so far as Mr. Wenr- 
i worry had spoken, his rernarks were in order. 

|. Mr. WENTWORTH again commenced to read’ 
| his remarks, 

| But Mr. KENNEDY again called to order, and 
the CHAIR decided the remarks of Mr, WENT- 
WORTH not pertinent to the subject before the 
| House, and therefore out of ordér. 

Some further conversation ensued between. Mr. 
WENTWORTH, Mr. KENNEDY, and others; 
! during which— . ie 
Mr. WENTWORTH said, that in consequence 
| of not being permitted to proceed in his speech, he 
| would send his remarks, intended to be spoken, to 

the press for publication. : 

[These remarks are as follows: 

For making a speech in defence of my course 
upon three questions, viz: improvement of harbors 
| and rivers, a tax upon tea and coffee, and the ex- 
clusion of slavery from Territories where none 
now exists, I was grossly assaulted by the editor 
of the Union. This was an attack not only upon 
; me, but upon the people whom I now represent. 

J had voted for harbor and river bills repeatedly 
before my last triumphant reélection, as had some 
| of the most distinguished gentlemen in the Demo- 
| cratic party. Among them J notice even a Demo- 
cratic member from the President’s own State, 
| [Mr. Sranron.] In addition to the approval of 
H my immediate constituents, I send you to be read 
| the following recent instructions from the Legisla- 
ture of Iinois: 


« Resolved by the Senate, (the House concurring herein,} 
| That our Senators in the Senate of the United States be in- 
i structed and our Representatives be requested to use their 
! hest exertions to procure at the present session the passage. 


i 
l 
i 
‘ 
| 


tary, of their disagreement to the amendment of | 
the House to their amendment to the bill to raise | 
for a limited time an additional military force, and į 
for other purposes, and asked a conference on the | 


disagreeing votes of the two Houses; and that i 


they had appointed Messrs. Dix, Critrenpen, 
and Cass, conferees on their part. 

On motion of Mr. BOYD, _ : 

Resolved, That the House insist on their amend- 
ments to the amendments of the Senate; and that 
a Committee of Conference on the part of the 
House be appointed. 

And Mr. Born, Mr. Morss, and Mr. J. R. In. 
GERSOLL, were appointed to conduct the conference 


on the part of the House, 


| 
j 
| 
i 
| 


| 
$ 

i 
' 
| 

i 
i 
i 
j 
| 


| ofa law hy Congress making appropriations for the improve-~ 
| ment of the Mississippi river, and the lake harbors. 
| « Resolved, That the Governor be requested to forward a 
| certified copy of this resolution to-our Senators and each of 
i our Representatives in Congress, i 
; j E NEWTON CLOUD, 

t Speaker of the House of Representatives, 

«JOSEPH H. WELLS, 
cc Speaker of the Senate.” 

I had always been for free tea and free coffee; 
and whenever I spoke upon the tariff question I so 
told my constituents, and they sustained me. And 
upon my resolution I was sustained by a majority 
~ || of the Democratic party of this House. At the 
|i last session, the Democratic chairman of the Dem=' 
it ecratic Committee of Ways and Means moved to 
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strike out the tea and coffee taxyand the Demo- 
cratic House of Representatives. concurred with 
him. That Committee of Ways and Means, still 
Democratic, refuses to report the tea and coffee 
tax. Of the five members upon that committee, 
three of them voted for my resolution. 

Talk as you please about letters here from per- į 
sons of my district, hoping to whine themselves 
into office by misrepresenting public sentiment | 
there, I must be permitted to say that I have let- | 
ters—an immense quantity of them, too—from men |! 
of all classes, from laborers, farmers, mechanics, i 
&c., the‘bone and sinew of the Democracy, sus- į 
taining me. Here is the way they talk; I will read | 
but one: i 

«I cannot close tbis note without bearing testimony to | 
the golden opinions you have won for yourself from all par- | 
ties here in the noble stand you have taken in relation to | 
the odious tea and coffee tax. That was a noble deed, that ; 
resolution. The poor will bless you for it.” 

Sir, I can show the names to my letters. I shelter 
myself behind no anonymous correspondence. 

The Wilmot proviso also received my support | 
before my last election, as it did that of an over- | 
whelming majority of the Democrats from the non- | 
slaveholding States of this Union. The most of 
the free States have instructed their Senators and | 
requested their Representatives to support the doc- | 
trines of that proviso. Those instructions from | 
New York and Pennsylvania just arrived had only , 
fifteen votes opposition in both Houses in both | 
States. | 

| 
| 
i 
| 
if 


The cry that this proviso should come up as a 
separate bill, on its own merits, is as deceptive as 
was the kiss of Judas. Its friends have tried every | 
honorable means to bring it before the House, and : 
they still are anxious to take it up by itself; and | 
then, when both Houses have passed it, and the | 
President has signed it, its friends will be the last į 
to embarrass the three million proposition. I call ; 
upon men making this cry to show their sincerity | 
now while they have an opportunity, and I prom- 
ise to aid them. I remember that Texas was rush- : 
ed into the Union ahead of Oregon by a like de- 
ceptive cry. That secured, half of Oregon was 
given away. When northern men objected to so 
much slave power in Texas, the cry was, ‘ Ore- 
gon will balance it!” Now, half of Oregon is 
gone to Great Britain, and the slave-power claims 
the balance. Look at the vote in this House! It 
was purely sectional. And yet, with the fact star- 
ing us in the face that the Senate committee have | 
moved to strike out the free clause in the Oregon | 
bill, we ave again asked to “lie low and keep 
dark” upon the subject of slavery in California, | 
J will do no such thing. On the contrary, I pro- 
claim the alarm to the North, and tell it that, whilst 
the Wilmot proviso passed this House at the last ;; 
session, there is danger, great danger, that the | 
Herculean efforts made here to defeat it will pr 
vail, The ayes and noes upon Mr. Kine’s prop 
osition show its fate when taken by itself; and: 
it now must go wtih the three milliou bill, or free 
labor is shut out of the Californias forever. i 

My offence hath “ this extent, no more.” The | 
assault upon me is generally believed to have been 
intended for others through me. Injure me it! 
could not, as Lara redlected, even if my constituents | 
thought otherwise upon the points. But there are : 
Democrats entertaining similar opinions who are 
candidates for reglection. IT was perhaps selected 
as the originator of the anti-tax resolution, and the |: 
maker of the first speech in defence of it. In this | 
light I stood out as a mark for my opponents 
like Saul among the prophets, head and shoulders 
above the rest. My time lasts as long as that of the 
present Administration does-—an Administration | 
that I have never attacked unless my independence | 
as a legislator in opposing measures upon whieh I: 
was pledged before I came here may he so consid- 
ered. If to vote against the measures recommended 
inany instance by the Administration be to oppose |) 
it, then there stands not one, no not one, as the 
journals will show, out of this opposition. To men- ` 
tion one more instancein the Tennessee Democratic 
delegation, T have recently had my attention calle 
to the fact that two others [Messrs. Joxes and Mar- 
tr] bolted at the last session on the Attorney Gen- `! 
eral question, as recommended by the President. jj 

I said the other day that I should support Mr, ! 
Polk, any member of his Cabinet, or any-other 
Democrat who should be the nominee of the next i! 
Baltimore Convention, and those constituents of `i 
mine, thus grossly assaulted through a Representa- | 
tive who was elected the third time upon an ayowal |! 


| his favorite. 


majority. : 

One more reason that the editor would not be 
likely to single me out personally for an attack, is 
the fact, known to him, that I am one of his best 
patrons. I take a daily, four weekly, and twenty- 


| five copies of the tri-weekly Union; making eighty- 


five copies of his paper sent to my district weekly. 
I have never feared to have his tea and coffee stric- 
tures read in my district. 

Again, although reélected, I believe no member 
of Congress has sent more Democratic speeches to 
his district in favor of the Administration than I 
have; and the books of Messrs. Blair& Rives will 
show for themselves. Why, sir, I have sent home 
five hundred of the speech of Hon. Bargrey Mar- 
tin, the member of Congress from Mr. Polk’s own 
district, five hundred of Mr. Jones, of Georgia, five 
hundred of Mr. Bowxiy, of Missouri, &c., com- 
prising an assortment of all the speeches delivered. 
Yet, forsooth, the cry is, ‘‘Shoot the deserter !”’ 

This is the way I oppose Democracy. And, sir, 
I contend, for a great variety of other reasons, that 
this attack was not made for me alone. 
to the wall, and there is a lesson for others: 

“Ye living men, come view the ground 
Where you must shortly lic.” 

But I hope members will not be intimidated, but 
will stand up, in spite of all opposition, to those 
questions where the interest of their constituents 
are so deeply involved. 

Another deci was, to strike another blow at 
the candidates for the Presidency from the free 
States, and thus make more sure the election of 
It is known that we have some free- 
State Democrats still unkilled. 

In one respect this attack will have just the op- 
posite effect from the one intended. It will do me 
good. It will show to my constituents that there 
is no power so great as to make me falter in the 
advocacy of their interests, or in redeeming the 
pledges made by me before my election. But for 


the effect of such attacks in New Hampshire, in | 


Maine, in Virginia, in Kentucky, in Tennessee, 
and other States where elections are pending, and 
where men voting with me upon the subject of tea 


and coffee are candidates for reélection, I have fears, | 


and so have the ablest Democratic newspapers and 
statesmen in this country. In what States can the 


Democrats carry the elections, ifevery man in the i 
country who favors free tea and free coffee, Jack- į 
son’s doctrine of improving harbors and rivers, | 


and keeping slavery out of territory now free, is 


prohibited from voting the Democratic ticket? I: 


protest against all such attempts to proscribe them. 

This attack, the day on which it was published, 
I repelled satisfactorily to myself. Neither my 
speech nor my subsequent defence have been 


' copied into the Union, of which I take so many 


copies. Stll insisting that Lama Whig, the edi- 
tor of the Union gives notice that he has dropped 
me, and turns me over to my constituents, a tribu- 


nal before which I proudly appear, and to whom 
| I never appealed in vain. : 


Let those who read Mr. Ritchie’s calumnies 
upon me remember that he has uttered worse ones 
against General Jackson, for which the Old Hero 


| never forgave him, and scorned, under any and ; 
: every circumstance, to ever write him a letter. 


He 
cannot show even the autograph of General Jack- 
on directed to himself’. On the contrary, he warn- 


ed, from the time he first heard of the proposition 
to the last hour of his life, the Democrats against : 
the fatal consequences of making him the organ! : 


As often before, the predictions of Andrew Jack- 
son have become history. He said his coming 


here would tend to that very result which now so | 


disastrously threatens the Democratic party. In 


the Democratic Review for Jnly and August, 1845, | 


is a fac-simile of an extract of what is said to be 
the very last letter of General Jackson. That ex- 
tract tells what he thinks of Mr. Blair, proscribed 
to make way for Mr. Ritchie, and the suppressed 


Nail me | 


part, with other letters of his in this district, will 
|i tell the balance: 


| Fac-simile of the concluding paragraph of a letter from 
| General Jackson to F. P. Blair, dated 
i . “HERMITAGE, April 9, 1845. 
| “ This may be the last letter | may be able to write you ; 
but, live or die, Tam your friend, (and never deserted one 
| for poticy,) and leave my papers and reputation in your keep- 
ing. As far as justice is due to my fine, I know you will 
shield it. Task no more. 1 rest upon truth, and require 
nothing but what trith will mete to me. All my household 
! join me in kiud wishes for your health and prosperity and 
that of all your family, and that you may triumph over alt 
; enemies. May God’s choicest blessings be bestowed upon you 
and yours through live, is the prayer of your sincere friend, 
| “ANDREW JACKSON.” 
& Yet far more pleasure Blair in exile feels 

Than Ritchie with the loaves and fishes at his heels.” 
Now, would it not be best, in all cases, to let 
i| Congressmen and their constituents settle their own 
i, matters, and especially an intelligent body of men 
i like mine, who will always know how their repre- 
| sentative votes, and who hold a more effective lash 
| for the renegade than any editor in this District 
can wield? 

Had Mr. Ritchie referred me to my constituents 

‘ and there stopped, I should have had nothing fur- 
ther to say. But he brings to his aid an anony- 
mous office-seeker from Chicago, whose name he 
|; suppresses, lest it should of itself be a refutation of 
|| the lies contained in it. This letter Mr. Ritchie 
ought to have known was more intended as an at- 
tack upon the respectable officeholders in my dis- 
trict (one of whose places he wants, but whose 
character will ever prevent his getting) than upon 
me. Though a stranger to Mr. R. entirely, he 
wants his influence as a passport lo the “ loaves 
and fishes.” This political prostitute knows too 
| much to apply to the Ilinois people or to her del~ 
| egation for office. A 
| Chicago people want their own wheat, corn, 
pork, beef, &c., taxed to make their harbor! 
; Chicago people want tea and coffee taxed, when 
| other articles will bear a duty with less oppression 

upon the poor! Chicago people in favor of sla- 
| very in Oregon and California! I pronounce all 
such assertions as this as a gross libel upon her 
citizen% Her people knew that I was opposed to 
all this, and yet they gave me eight hundred ma- 
jority in spite of Whigs, Abolitionists, and Mr. 
|| Ritchie’s correspondent besides, and in my district 
| they gave me nearly six thousand majority. 
|! Why should I tum Whig? I have received 
| every office at the hands of every one that I ever 
asked to grant it, All my political aspirations 
| have been realized, and the cup of my ambition is 
|| full. [hold the highest office in the gift of my 
|; people until the 4th of March, 1849. The Whigs 


{ 
| 
| 


i of my district and State are in a hopeless minority, 
and hence they could not, if they would, and they 
would not if they could, favor my claims for any- 
thing. Mr. Ritchie, worse used than any other man 
ever known under such circumstances by the two 
Democratic Houses, is out of office on the coming 
4th of March. After that we shall hear no more of 
him as a public printer, and when the pap goes he 
goes. His ruling passion now is revenge; revenge 
_ for cutting down his pay and abolishing his office. 
Hence his attacks upon the majority of this House 
; for passing the harbor and river bill, the Wilmot 
| proviso, and the resolution against taxing tea and 
By his personal attacks on me, reelected, 
` he hopes to defeat, and thus revenge himself upon, 
members who are candidates for reélection. 

With these remarks, I postpone all further con- 
troversy with him until after the presidential elec- 
tion in 1848, and I will then let the public decide 
‘ who has been the renegade, and whose course, his 
‘or mine, has tended most to the union, strength, 
: and triumph, of Democracy. 

SuppLeMenTau.—All personal explanations are out of 
order. Let one man object to a personal explanation, and 


os 

; itis as good as any number less than one-third of the House. 
| Having the eolanins of the Union closed to me, I was desi- 
i 

| 

i 

i 


rous to see whether its supporters, on the issues it has made 
with me, would object to my replying to its attacks in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, where a speech could only be made 
by unanimous consent. I persevered in my attempts to 
| speak, until I must have satisfied every one that objections 
i would be persevered in to the very last. My object was 
; attained. The Union would not publish my remarks, and 
|| its friends objected to my speaking. The Union of Sunday 
| morning represents that there were many disgraceful pro- 


| 
| ceedings in the Jouse, in order to hinder my reply to its 
| attacks. Ifthia were so, it is only disgraceful to those who 
Hi would resort to them, and never can injure me. But so far 
H as my knowledge extends, the proceedings were entirely 
respectful, and the objection ta my speaking was confined 
to the points of order, which, £ am free to confess, were 
ii against me, if persisted in. Butit was necessary for mẹ to 
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show to the world how far the opposition to me upon these 
issues was carried. So, whether the Union’s report be cor- 
rect or incorrect, is morea matter concerning those desiring 
to proscribe me, and, through me, all those whose senti- 
ments I correctly represent, than myself.} 

PRIVATE BILLs. 

The bill for the relief of John Ericsson was then 

aken up. 

This bill was debated by Messrs. T. B. KING, 
DANIEL, HUNGERFORD, WHITE, MIL- 
LER, J. A. ROCKWELL, LEVIN, and WOOD; 
and, without coming to any decision— 

The committee rose, and the CHAIRMAN re- 
ported that the committee had considered the bill 
for the relief of the heirs of Lieutenant Thomas 
Wishart, and had directed him to report the same 
to the House, with the recommendation that it do 
not pass; and had also considered the bill for the 
relief of John Ericsson, and had come to no dê- 
cision thereon. 


INTEREST ON PUBLIC DEBT. 

Mr. McK AY, from the Committee of Ways and 
Means, reported a bill to provide for the payment 
of any interest falling due on the public debt, which 
was read; and, 

_ On motion of Mr. McKAY, the House resolved 
itself into Committee of the Whole (Mr. Gorpon 
in the chair) on the said bill. 

. The bill was read. 

The committee rose, and reported the same to 
the House. 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed, was 
engrossed, read a third time, and passed, and sent 
to tne Senate for concurrence. 


Mr. T. B. KING moved to discharge the Com- 
mittee of the Whole from the further consideration 
of the bill for the relief of John Ericsson. ‘Fhe 
motion was disagreed to. 

Mr. WILMOT, by leave, presented resolutions 
of the Legislature of Pennsylvania, requesting the 
Senators and Representatives from that State in the 
Congress of the United States to vote against any 
measure whatever by which territory will accrue 
to the Union, unless slavery or involuntary servi- 
tude, except for crime, be forever prohibited. Com- 
mitted to the Committee of the Whole onthe state 
of the Union. 


Mr. HASTINGS offered the following resolu- | 


tion: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be, and he is hereby, respectfully requested not to 
suspend the sale of the reserved mineral lands ad- 
vertised for sale at Dubuque, Iowa, unless request- 
ed so to do by the settlers thereon. . 

The resolution was not adopted. 


Mr. ISAAC E. HOLMES, by leave, from the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, reported a bill to pro- 
vide for the increase of the marine corps of the 
United States. Read and committed. 

Mr. FICKLIN, notice having been heretofore 
given, asked and obtained leave to introduce a bill 
to grant to the States of Indiana and Illinois the 
privilege of improving the navigation of the Wabash 
river. Referred to the Committee on Roads and 
Canals. 


REVOLUTIONARY PENSION BILL. 


The House then proceeded to the consideration 
of the bill making appropriations for the payment 
of revolutionary and other pensions of the United 
States for the year ending June 30, 1848, which 
was reported to the House on Monday last by the 
Committee of the Whole, with an amendment. 

The question was taken on the amendment, and 
it was disagreed to. 


The bill was then ordered to be engrossed, was | 


engrossed, read a third time, passed, and sent to 
the Senate for concurrence. 


Mr. PRESTON KING, by leave, presented | 


resolutions of the Legislature of New York, simi- 
lar to those presented by Mr. Wiimor from the 


Legislature of Pennsylvania; which was commit- : 


ted to the Committee of the Whole on the state of ! 


the Union. 
' Mr. HARMANSON moved that the House 
adjourn; which motion was rejected. 

Mr. COBB moved a call of the House. 
motion was rejected. 

The House then adjourned. 


The 


Correcrion.—In the sixth paragraph of the sketch of Mr. 
Wicx’s remarks made in the House on Tuesday last, pub- 
lished on page 314 of Congressional Globe, for “direct,” 
read indirect taxation. 


| 
| 
| 


PETITIONS, &e. 

| Petitions, memorials, &c., were presented and 
| 
} 
| 
i 


By Mr. WRIGHT, of New Jersey: The petition of Clara 
R. Cobh, asking for a pension. 

By Mr. HARPER: The petition of Trefphey Campbell, 
į praying for the benefit of the acts of Congress granting half- 
| Pay pensions to the widows of revolutionary soldiers. __ 
| By Mr. JAMES B. HUNT: The petition of 51 citizens of 
| Milford, Oakland county, Michigan, to bring the war with 
Mexico to a speedy close, if possible, without a further effu- 
sion of blood. 

By Mr. YOST : Three petitions from citizens of Penn- | 
sylvania, praying for the immediate dissolution ofthe Ameri- 
ean Union. 

By Mrr ROCKWELL, of Massachusetts: The petition of 
20 citizens of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, praying that the 
public lands shail be laid out in farms and lots, for the free 
į use of such citizens (not possessed of other lands) as will 
occupy them. 

By Mr. MARTIN, of Wisconsin: Two petitions of citi- 
zens of Wisconsin, asking a mail-route from Summit, via 
Oconemonoe and Hustis’s Rapids, to the county seat of 
Dodge county. 

By Mr. McCLELLAND: The memorial of citizens of 
New York in favor of an appropriation for the harbor at 
Dankirk, New York. Also, the petition of Isaac Barnes, 
for preéimption to lands in Oregon. 

By Mr. STEWART: ‘The petition of a large number of 
the ladies of western Virginia, in favor of increasing he pay 
of volunteers. 

By Mr. TILDEN: The petition of John Harmon and 31 
other citizens of Ravenna, Portage county, Ohio, praying 
for the passage of a law donating the public lands to actual 
settlers. 

By Mr. McILVALNE: The petition of Chandler Darling- 
ton and 31 others, citizens of Chester county, Penusylvania, 
praying Congress to vote no more supplies for the prosecu- 
tion of offensive operations in Mexico, and that measures 
be taken for the withdrawal of the army within the acknowl- 
edged limits of the United States. 

By Mr. ABBOTT: The memorial of the executors of the 
will of the late William Bartlet, Esq., of Newburyport, in 
the State of Massachusetts, praying that indemnity may be 
made by Congress for spoliations by France upon American 
commerce between and during the years 1793 and 1800, or 
restore to them their claims and their remedy against 
France. 

By Mr. RIPLEY: A petition of inhabitants of Manlius, 
New York, asking for the termination of the war with Mex- 
ico without the further effusion of blood. 

By Mr. WM. W. CAMPBELL: The memorial of the 


“vent. Afterwards, the Executive of ‘the United 
States, in opposition to the wish of the Catholic 
| population, in violation of the religious feeling of 
| the community, and without the authority of Con- 
gress, took possession of this building, and had 
held it ever since as barracks.. He thought it dis- 
reputable to the United States, that this place had 

een so occupied, outraging the religious feelings 
of the Catholics of St. Augustine.. It would be 
eminently proper to devote it to some more:con- 
genial purpose, to wit: that of education; and he 
would call the attention of the chairman of the 


; as well as all other religious denominations heartily 

i concurred. 

; Mr. STURGEON presented resolutions of thet- 
! Legislature of Pennsylvania, instructing their Send- 

į tors to vote against any measure whatever by which 

: territory will accrue to the Union, unless, as a part 

, of the fundamental law on which such treaty is 
; based, slavery or involuntary servitude shall for- 

| ever be prohibited. 

; Mr. CALHOUN presented the petition of the 
‘Irish Emigrant Society of New York, praying that 
| a surgeon may be employed when there are more 
| than fifty passengers, and for other regulations on 
; board of emigrant ships; which was referred to the 
| Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. NILES presented the petition of citizens of 
| Stonington, Connecticut, praying for the establish- 
iment of a floating-light at Fisher’s Island river; 
i which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
i merce. > $ 

| Also, the petition of the deputy postmaster, ask- 
| ing to be allowed pay for clerks; which was refere 
| red to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
| Roads. 

i Mr. DICKINSON presented a remonstrance of 
: a number of citizens of New York, against any 


Chamber of Commerce of New York, praying the establish- į 


By Mr. STEWART, of Pennsylvania: ‘Che petition of | 
John Harrigan, claiming an invalid pension. 
By Mr. R. SMITH: The memorial of seventy-one voters | 
of Madison county, Dlinois, praying Congress to use all j 


speedy close, if possible, without any further effusion of | 
lood. E 
By Mr. HALE: The petition of Orin Fowler and others, | 
inhabitants of Fall river, praying that the present war with | 
Mexico may be brought to a speedy termination, without the 
further effusion of human blood. | 
| By Mr. RAMSEY : The petition of George Miller and 19 | 
others, asking such modification of the Constitution as will 
lead to the entire abolition of slavery. i i 
By Mr. HOGE: The petition of Daniel Wann and 483 
others, citizens of IHinois and Wisconsin, praying inereased 
duties on the manufactures of lead. Also, the petition of 


continuation of the mail route from Chicago to Roscoe west- | 


Galena, via the State of Illinois, 


IN SENATE. i 
Monpay, February 8, 1847. 

The VICE PRESIDENT of the United States 
laid before the Senate a communication from the |; 
Navy Department, showing the balances of appro- |; 
priations on the Ist July, 1845, and the appropria- 
tions made for the fiscal year 1845-6, with the |! 
amounts drawn by requisitions, and the balances | 
on the Ist July, 1846; which was ordered to be |: 
printed for the use of the Senate. . y 

Mr. WESTCOTT presented divers resolutions |! 
of instruction from the Legislature of Florida. 
One for the erection ofa light-house at New Smyr- |: 
na; one for the erection of a light-house on Egmont |. 
Key; one for the erection of a light-honse at Indian |; 
River bar, and one for the erection of a light-house | 
at Suwanee river Also, in relation to the claims | 
of Florida to a proportion of the surplus revenue; | 
also, in relation to the dilapidated condition of the - 
bridge over St. Sebastian river; also, in relation to į; 


certain mail routes; also, in relation to the property |! 


it 
i 


destroyed by the Seminole Indians during the war; !! 
also, in relation to a post office at Fernandina; also, ` 
| to endeavor to procure a grant to the State of Flo- 

i rida of the barracks and grounds belonging to the | 
| United States at St. Augustine. 

| In presenting the latter resolution, Mr. W. took 

| occasion to call the attention of the Senate to the 

| facts of the case. ~ Before the cession of Florida to | 
t 


the United States, this building belonged to the: 


Spanish Government, and was occupied as a con- |! 


ment of a bureau of hydrography and longitude. ti 


constitutional means to bring the war with Mexico to aj} 


Rumsey Hatch and 43 others, citizens of {inois, asking the ji 


ward, via Harrison, Rock Grove, Omeco, and Winslow, to |i 


i increase in the rates of postage; which was refer- 
red to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 


i iso the petition of John B. Goodenough, pray- 


ing for a pension; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

| Also, two petitions from citizens of Pennsylvania 
| praying for such an amendment of the Constitu- 
| tion as would lead to the abolition of slavery; the 
| motion for the reception of which was laid on the 
| table. ’ f 

|” Mr. FAIRFIELD presented the petition of Pui- 
ser McBlair; which was referred to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. i 

Mr. MILLER presented the petition of citizens 
of Salem, New Jersey, praying that measures 
may be adopted to convene a Congress of nations; 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
| Relations. 

Mr. STURGEON presented the petition of 
Daniel Barber, wounded in the navy; which was 
referred to the Committee of Naval Affairs. 

Mr. MASON presented the petition of citizens 
of Fredericksburg, Virginia, on the subject of a 
division of the district of the United States Court; 
which was referred to the Committce on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr. CILLEY presented the petition of citizens 
of New Hampshire, asking for some means to be 
adopted to terminate the war; which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES. 

By Mr. SPEIGHT, from the Committee on 
Finance: The bill from the House making appro- 
priations for the naval service for the year ending 
on the 3d June, 1848, with certain amendments. 

Mr. S. gave notice that he should call. up the 
bill during the morning hour to-morrow. 

By Mr. YULEE, from the Committee on Na- 
val Affairs: A bill for the relief of the. heirs of 
Andrew D. Crosby. y 

Also, from the same committee, a bill for the 


relief of William A. Christian. 


By Mr. FAIRFIELD, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs: The joint resolution from the House 
relative to the preparation and presentation of med- 
als to certain British, French, and Spanish officers, 


without amendment. 


MILITARY ACADEMY, ETC. 
Mr. SPEIGHT moved to take up the bill from 
the House making appropriations for the support 


= 
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r. t 
of the Military Academy at West Point for the | 
year ending June 30, 1848; which motion having | 
been ‘agreed. tó, the bill was amended, and the | 
amendments then ordered to be engrossed; and, by | 
unanimous consent, the bill was read a third time | 
and passed. , i 

The bill to change the time of holding one of || 
the terms of the circuit court of the United States || 
in the district of North Carolina was read a third | 
time and passed. i 

INTEREST ON PUBLIC DEBTS. i 

A message was received from the House, an- 
nouncing the passage of the bill to provide for the | 

T 


payment of any interest falling due on the public 
ebt. 

Mr. SPEIGHT moved to proceed to the imme- | 
diate consideration of said hill, It was indispens- 
able that it should be disposed of at once, as he 
learned that some of the interest would fall due to- 
morrow. 

The motion having been agreed to, the bill was 
considered as in committee of the whole, and, no | 
amendment having been oflered, the bill was read 
a third time by unanimous consent, and passed. 


On motion of Mr. NILES, the bills relating to 
the Post Office Department were taken up, and 
made the special order for Monday next. 


The joint resolution relating to the publication 
of the maps and charts of the boundary lines be- 
tween the States and foreign territory, was read a-i 
third time and passed. 


The bill for the relief of Thomas Blanchard was 
amended by unanimous consent, and having been | 
read a third time, 1 

Mr, TURNEY said, as the bill involved very i 
important principles, he should demand the yeas i! 
and nays on the passage; which were ordered. 

The question on the passage of the bill having ` 
been put by the Chair, it was decided in the affirm: : 
ative, as follows: 

YEAS—Massrs. Archer, Ashley, Atchison, Badger, Bag- | 
by, Berrien, Breese, Butler, Chalmers, Cilley, Thos. Clayton, | 
John M. Clayton, Corwin, Dayton, Evans, Greene, Hanne- | 
gan, Huntington, Jarnagin, Mangun, Mason, Miller, More- 
head, Pearce, Speight, and Sturgeon,—23. 

NAYS—Messrs. Atherton, Niles, Sevier, and Turney —4, 

THREE MILLION BILL. 

The Senate then proceeded to the consideration | 
of the special order, being the bill making furthe 
appropriation to bring the war with Mexico to a; 
speedy and honorable conclusion; the question | 
pending being the amendment of Mr. Cass, to sub- || 
stitute for the amendment of Mr. Berrien, the | 
following: 

«And itis hereby declared to be the true intent and mean 
ing of Congress, in making this appropriation, that as, by the |! 
act of the republic of Mexico, a state of war exists between || 
that Government and the United States, agreeably to the 
declaration made by act of Congress on the 13th of May last, i! 
therefore the interest and honor of this country require that |! 
the said war should be vigorously prosecuted to a successful 
issue ; and that a reasonable indemnity should be obtained i 
from Mexico for the wrongs she has committed towards the ° 
Government and citizens of the United States. i 

“And itis further declared that the nature and extent : 
of such indemuities are proper subjects in the first instance 
for Exeentive consideration, when negotiations for peace |! 
may be opened between this country aad Mexico, subject to 
the action of the Senate on the question of ratification.” 

Mr. MOREHEAD rose to address the Senate. ʻi 
He stated his wish to ask the attention of the Sen- 
ate while he endeavored to present his views in|: 
relation to a measure equally interesting and im- 
portant to the country. It was with great reluc- | 
tance that he deemed it to be his duty to encroach 
at all upon the time of the Senate, or in any degree 
to participate in the discussion. But there were. 
considerations which imposed it as a solemn duty | 
on those who viewed the subject in the same lieht | 
he did to give their sentiments as to the policy | 
which had led to the measure now submitted for 
the consideration of the Senate. 

The bill proposed to appropriate the sam of three 
millions, to be applied, under the direction of the 
President of the United States, to defray such ex- 
traordinary expenditures as might be necessary to |! 
bring the war to a speedy and honorable conclu- 
sion, What these extraordinary expenditures 
were, the bill did not state, and no information on 
this point had been given by the chairman of the || 
Committee on Foreign Relations, or by any of the 
friends of the Administration. Of one thing we | 
must be assured, that this appropriation was be- |! 
yond all the sums ordinarily necessary for the | 
prosecution of a war, and that it was to be expend- i 
ed for the purpose of bringing the war to a conclu- 


i taking possession of provinces, and overrunning | 


| growing out of the victories and triumphs of our 


| to be brought into action, to be applied without | 
| reference to the legislative authority, but exclusive- 
i ly by the President. 
| of three millions shall be expended under the 
| direction of the President. 
į guage of the bijil, he is to be governed, in its ex- 


| in some mode of which the people can have no 


tutions. 


| more would be required of us if we were engaged 
‘in a war with either of the most powerful nations 
: in the world—France or Great Britain, or both of 
i them? Would fifty—would a hundred millions be 


| 

i this without intending any disrespect—without | 
| 

! wise application. | 
| 


ii mander-in-chief of the army and navy; he is not in- 


+) the results ? 


i cy of awar with either of the great nations of Eu- 


sion. 
war might be terminated, might be named its vig- 
orous and successful prosecution, by the combined | 
efforts of ourarmy and navy, by blockading ports, ; 
capturing the enemy’s vessels, subduing towns, | 


z : 
Among the various modes by which the 


territories. But all these objects might be accom- | 
plished by the applicatién of the ordinary expend- | 
itures. There might be extraordinary events, 


army; there might be some enterprises in keeping 
with the former glory of our navy; but these might 
be met by the ordinary appropriations, Another 
mode of terminating the war might be by means 
of negotiation. To effect this, the President might | 
ask for the appointment of a commission, to which : 
he (Mr. M.) did not doubt that the Senate would | 
hasten to give its approbation, for the purpose of ` 
opening a negotiation. 
a commission would be provided for by the ordi- ; 
nary course of appropriation, There might, how- | 
ever, be other objects than those he had enumera- | 
ted, other means to be employed, other influences į 


The biil says, that this sum 


According to the lan- 


penditure, only by his personal will and uncon- 
trolled pleasure, It is to be expended, therefore, 


knowledge, and in which the legislative branch 
can exercise noadvisory power. ‘Lhe bill confers 
on the President an unprecedented and enormous 
power; a measure not only unexampled in our 
history, but in opposition to the spirit of our insti- 


We are engaged in a war with a powerless ene- 
my; an enemy so weak and powerless, that, at the 
commencement of the conflict, it was deemed only 


| necessary to send the few troops we had into the |; 


field to insure a compliance with our demands; and | 
now we are called on to sanction an extraordinary | 
expenditure of three millions to bring the war toa 
close. ‘Thecontest is not to be terminated by the 
prowess of our arms, but by the application of | 
money; and the bill proposes to grant this money 
to the President, to be expended at the will of the | 
President, and without any other restriction than | 
a provision that he shall account for it hereafter. 
If, after getting us into a war with that weak and 
powerless foe, we are willing to place these three 
millions in the hands of the President, how much 


sufficient in such acase? Ifit would, it would fur 
nish no justification of the appropriation we are at 
this time required to make, when we havea. Presi- 
dent without any military talents or skill—he said 


those qualities which would be a security for its 
The occasion, the junctare, the 


i position in which we stand, all admonish us of the 
; dangerous tendency of such a course, 


Here, if | 


we pass this bill, will be a precedent, which will j 


be entitled hereafter to consideration and discus- 
sion, which may be wielded to pernicious influences, 
which, in our Government of checks and balances, 
cannot be too vigilantly guarded against. 

By the Constitution, the President is the com- 


hibited by any constitutional provision from taking 
the field in person; and should he, at any future 
period, under the authority of this precedent, as- | 
suming this position, apply the millions which | 
might be placed to the furtherance of objects look- | 
ing to his own personal interest, who can foresee i 
You then establish a precedent, and 
authorize the President to exert a power, a prin- | 
ciple, as a rule of action for his successor. You ; 
solemnly declare that there may be occasions when 
it will become the duty of every member of the 
legislative branch to invest the President with 
power over three millions of the public money. 
Suppose that instead of three millions, the exigen- 


rope should render fifty millions necessary; sup- 
pose the existence of such an important crisis, and 
that a military man may be at the head of the 
Government who might be disposed to use the 
means in his hands to surround himself with pow- 


But the expenses of such | 


erfal influences, and, under the mask of patriotism; 


i direct designs dangerous to the liberties of the 


country, and that at a time when the attachment 
of the people to their institutions may be less ar- 
dent than at this moment; and suppose the monster 
party—ay, party—. 
Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, 
Cui lumen ademptum— 

should be all-powerful‘ over the consciences and 
votes of the majority, and the President should 
ask for such a bill as this—substituting fifty mil- 
lions for three millions, and say he will account for 
its expenditure at a future period:—might it not 
be that in the Halls of Congress there would be 
found only a powerless minority disposed to make 
an objection? And in the passing of the bill, even 
an answer might be supplied to this objection. 
Suppose some member should rise and assert this 
as the rule of legislative submission: ** Let the 
President have the means he deems necessary, ang 
afterwards hold him responsible for its applica- 
tion,” For these and other reasons, suggested by 
this view of the subject, he was opposed to this 
appropriation. s 

At one period of our history such a measure as 
this would have been met by the instant and deci- 
ded reprobation of that party to which his friends 
on the other side of this Chamber had attached 
themselves, and with which they are associated in 
principle aid practice. Time was, when Mr, Jef- 
ferson, with a patriotism deserving all praise, 
threw himself against such an appropriation. 

[Here Mr. M. read an extract from Mr, Jeffer- 
; Son.] = 

A similar sentiment was as strongly affirmed in 
the Inaugural address of General Jackson, It had 
been alleged that a bill identical with this in char- 
acter was passed during the Administration of Mr, 
Jefferson; but to him there appeared to be a wide 
difference between that measure and the one now 
under consideration. Mr. Jefferson asked fortwo 
millions for the purchase of Louisiana. The ob- 
ject of the expenditure in that case was as distinct- 
ly known as the object of any other expenditure. 
It was a period of profound peace. ‘That prece- 
dent could have no application here, because it had 
no possible connexion with an appropriation made 
in time of war. It was altogether distinct, and in 
all its characteristics distinguished from the appro- 
priation now proposed. The same might be said 
of the appropriation made at the time of the acqui- 
sition of Florida, to which allusion had already 
been made in debate. In those cases no harm could 
possibly result from the appropriation. Therefore 
there was no similarity between this bill and the 
bills passed during the Administrations of Mr. 
Jefferson and Mr. Monroe. There was, it was 
: true, discretion in both instances given to the Pres- 
ident; but the manner in which the money was to 
be applied was just as well known by Congress as 
by the President himself. There was no attempt 
to conceal the direct object for which the appro- 
| priation was intended, But in this case they had 
i no light. His honorable friend, the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, when the 
question was propounded to him to say what was 
the object of this bill, sat still and motionless. In- 
stead of giving information to enable them to act, 
and to satisfy themselves as to the propriety of the 
measure, the gentleman announced a principle to 
which he could not subscribe: it was, that Con- 
gress need have no fears upon this subject; the 
President of the United States was responsible; 
| give him the money, and hold him to hig responsi- 
bility. 

He proposed to present to the Senate some hasty 
views upon this proposition of his honorable friend: 
but, before doing so, he had a word to say in re- 
gard to the manner in which this war had been 
| supported by the constituted authorities. He did 
not mean alone by the President and Executive 
ofiicers of this Government; he did not mean alone 
the military part of this war; but he meant thie 
manner in which the war had been sustained by 
the constituted authorities, and by both of the 
great parties existing in this country. He ünder- 
took to say, that, under circumstances somewhat 
peculiar, the Democratic party had received from, 
the Whig party the most ample support. Let us 
(said Mr. M.) for a moment refer to historical 
events. When the bill for recognising the exist- 
ence of the war was presented to Congress, on 
that very day a mass of documents was received 
from the President, which were calculated to shed 
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light on the subject then under consideration; ‘and 
the gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber 
were urged to afford them one day for considera- 
tion, that, as they had asserted that the war was 
the war of Mexico and not ours, one day might be 


allowed to look into the matter, that they might | 


give them the support which resulted from good 
will, But gentlemen would recollect with what 
pertinacity they insisted upon the immediate pas- 
sage of the bill, coercing those upon his sideof the 


Chamber to accede to a measure of the propriety of | 


which they were atforded no opportunity to judge. 
By coercing, however, he meant nothing more 
than the disinclination on their part to give a vote 
in favor of a proposition such as the one then pre- 
sented, or to express their approbation of a decla- 
ration of war, without being put in possession of 
the information which gentlemen opposite had. 
When the battles. of Palo Alto and Resaca de la 
Palma were gloriously fought and won, in sup- 
port of that declaration, and when the President of 
the United States, by nomination to the Senate, 
breveted General Taylor, no individuals in the 
United States went more heartily than those upon 


his side of the Chamber in support of the nomina- | 
tion thus made in honor of the glorious victories | 


of those two days. They voted with their friends 
on the other side: when they wanted money, they 
gave it to them; when they wanted men, their 
votes were counted side by side with theirs to 
give them. When the President nominated a set 
of party mem to take charge of this war, no op- 
position was made from his side of the Chamber; 
and when, at this session, they asked for more 
men and more money, they stood side by side 
with them in granting both. Whenever they 
wanted money for the purpose of carrying on the 
war, it was granted them. But when they came 
for three millions of dollars, on the assumption 
that the President of the United States was re- 
sponsible, and that Congress had nothing to do 
but to grant it, he, for one, was compelled to take 
his stand in support of the rights of the Legislative 
department of the Government. 


duty to give him the money which he asked for, 


or purposes to which it was to be applied. 


and motives before granting the money. 
Constitution gave to the President the power to 
do—what? To recommend measures for the adop- 
tion of Congress. The very language of the Con- 
stitution implied that deliberation and judgment 
were to be exercised on the part of Congress. 
This war with Mexico was about to subject the 
Constitution of the United States to a still severer 
trial than those it had heretofore experienced. 
They were now occupying a new attitude in view 
of their constitutional powers, and in view also of 
the course which expediency required. Hitherto 
the wars in which they had been engaged were 
wars for human liberty, or in defence of violated 
rights, Now there was pending a war of conquest. 


What were the obligations resting upon the Gov- | 


ernment of the United States in view of such a state 


of things? Should they, in imitation of the Gov- | 
ernments of Europe, prosecute a war for conquest | 


to the dismemberment of a neighboring nation 
Did the genius of our Constitution permit the adop 
tion of such a course? He thought that the grea 
` American doctrine was a doctrine peculiarly appli- 
cable to the supportand protection of our domestic 
institutiong, totally distinct from any purpose of 
acquiring freien territory by conquest. But now 
it seemed, in view of the attitude in which we were 
placed, in a war which had been brought on, as 
they were told by their friends on the other side, 
by Mexico, and merely recognised by us, that a 
war of this character was to be prosecuted. with 
vigor and energy, for the purpose of acquiring ter- 


ritory, and of setting up our own civil institutions | 
within the territory thus acquired; thus extending, | 
as it was said, the limits of freedom by the prose- | 


cution of this war of conquest. Without inquiring 
into the fact, whether the war was commenced by 
Mexico or not, it would have been but the exer- 


cise of a proper discretion on the part of the Presi- | 


dent if he had hesitated before removing the army 
from Corpus Christi. It would have been a fair 


subject of inquiry (it seemed to him) on the part of | 


the President, how far it would be expedient and 
woper to direct such a movement; how far it would 
be construed into an-act of hostility towards the 


republic of Mexico? He differed with the Presi- 
dent as to the propriety even of this incipient 
movement. But, not to detain the Senate with any 
protracted argument upon this point, he would 
proceed to the next important act of the President 
in relation to this war, in permitting Santa Ana to 


that there was no event in the history of the pros- 
ecution of war anywhere, so novel and unprece- 
dented as this. The President attempted, in his 
message at the opening of this session, to give them 
his views at large upon this subject, and to assign 
the reasons which had actuated him in permitting 
Santa Ana to pass the blockadingsquadron. These 
‘ reasons were before them; and, in view of the sub- 
sequent events which had happened, and in view 
of the elevated position which Santa Ana now oc- 
cupied, of the dangerous nature of that position in 
relation to the army of the United States, and of 
the opportunity which he possessed to injure us, 
he would leave it to the people of the United States 


reénter Mexico; and he would venture to assert |; 


j 
i 


Mr.M. quoted several extracts from: the corre 
spondence. of the departments with the officers alli» 
ded to and others, to sustain his: position, He alse. 
quoted. from communications from. Commiotore 


ł 
| Sloat, Commodore Stockton, and others, to:show 
i how those instructions had’ been observed. : 

| It seemed to him, after these examples: of the 
course pursued by the Executive, that it would be 

| extremely proper to withhold for the present from 

i the President the exercise of any great discretionis 
ary power in relation to-this matter... Like: his. 
honorable friends, the Senator from Georgia and the 
Senator from Maryland, he should take his.stand 
against the dismemberment of Mexico. When he.. 
said this, however, he desired to accompany the 
declaration with the explanation which he was 

‘| about to give. He would have no objection, asian 
individual Senator, that there should be a partial 
addition of territory in Upper California, with a 
view to obtaining certain harbors, as those-of San” 
Francisco, Monterey, and Santiago, to facilitate 


The proposition ! 
of gentlemen on the other side was, that it was our | 


teow requiring any explanation of the objects | 
He : 
deemed it his duty to inquire into those objects | 
The | 


i ious for the annexation of Upper California and 


to judge in what manner the trust confided to the 
President had been fulfilled. 

Another subject to which he would call the at- 
tention of the Senate, was the manner in which the 
Executive discretion had been exercised in the ex- | 
peditions to Santa Fé and California, and particu- |! 
larly to the instructions given to General Kearny |! 
and Commodore Stockton, and to the proceedings || 
of those officers in the establishment of civil gov- |i 
ernments in those counties. The amendment of |: 
his friend from Georgia brought up the whole ques- į 
tion directly, how far it becomes the duty of the | 
Government of the United States to dismember the i 
territory of Mexico, and to annex a large portion | 
of her territory to ours. His friend the chairman |! 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, was anx: ji 
New Mexico; but he thought it would be suscepti- | 
ble of demonstration, that the policy of the Admin- | 
istration, as represented in this Chamber, was to go 
much beyond what the honorable Senator contem- 
plated. lt might be that, while the honorable Sen- || 
ator from Arkansas would be unwilling to extend |j 
the acquisition of territory further than New Mexi- 
co and California, the Government of the United 
States, in the exercise of the power intrusted to it | 
in the management of the important concerns of | 
this nation, looks much farther than the honorable |! 
Senator from Arkansas, and has views much more || 
extensive and enlarged in relation to this matter. |! 

In calling the attention of the Senate to the in- fi 
structions proposed by the two departments of this |! 
Government—the Navy and the War Departments | 
—to their respective officers who are sent to New || 
Mexico and California, with a view to prosecute 
the campaign in those territories, one remarkable | 
fact must stand out above all others: and that was, į 
that having acquired the territory of New Mexico || 
and California, the officers having charge of these || 
expeditions were expressly instructed to take pos- | 
session and keep it, with a view to the adoption of f 
the uti possidetis principle by the Government in j; 


H 
H 
it 
it 

1 


i} 
t 
ji 


| our commercial operations. 


| avoid as far as practicable. 


But when. he spoke 
of national dismemberment, to which he was. op- 
posed, he alluded to an extensive encroachment 
upon the territory of a neighboring nation, and the 
application of the uti possidetis principle to the ter- 
ritory thus acquired by conquest. If they were to 
have any part of the territory of Mexico, they 
ought to pay a fair equivalent; they ought to have 
nothing in the way of conquest; nothing in the 
way of indemnity to satisfy the cost of the conten- 
thon. 

‘There were other great interests involved: inter- 
ests to which allusion had been made by the Sen- 
ator from Georgia and the Senator from Maryland; 
interests growing out of these acquisitions of terri- 
tory by the dismemberment of Mexico. Besides 
the principle that was at stake, besides the incom- 
patibility of doctrines of this kind with the interests 
of the Government of the United States, there were 
yet unknown and unseen evils that would result 


| from such a policy, which it became their duty. to 


Let us not pash the 
territorial limits of this Government to such an 
extent as to bring upon us a collision of interests 
and feelings which will shake the very foundations 
of the Government, What sort of policy is it that 
will lead us into the pursuit of territorial acquisition 
at the expense of our own domestic peace and con- 
cord? What sortof policy is that which will lead 
us on step by step in the pursuit of conquest, while 
at home there is such formidable opposition toa 
policy of this sort as to endanger the very institu- 
tions of the Government? Whatever may be the 
views of the Executive or of American statesmen 
in regard to this policy, it seems to me to bè a sub» 
ject which requires the utmost deliberation. 

It would, he thought, be a poor return for the 
achievement of a legislative victory on the part of 
his friends on the other side of the Chamber—it 
would be a poor consolation to the people of this 
country, after having carried our arms to the Pa- 
cific, if the acquisition of territory, which would 


relation to that territory, which they had been told 
embraced a larger extent than the whole of the 
original thirteen States of this Union. The hon- 
orable Senator from New York [Mr. Dix] an- 
| nounced, a few days ago, the important fact, that 
our acquisition of territory amounted to one-third 
of the whole of Mexico, and embraced one-tenth 
of her population. 
understanding of the Senator from Arkansas as to 
the extent to which this Government desired to go 


mind, from all the circumstances connected with 
this subject, that the intention on the part of the 
Government was the application of the uti possidetis 
principle to all the territory that had thus been 


when a great principle was at stake, whatever 
might be the consequences, he could not withhold 
the expression of his opinion in regard to them. 
The spectacle had been exhibited to“this nation 
and to the world, of an officer of the Government 
of the United States, with the sanction of the con- 
stituted authorities of this Government, not only ac- 
quiring territory belonging to Mexico, but, against 
all precedent, all authority, all rule, and against 
every true policy, as it seemed to him, as well as 
against the interests of this nation, establishing a 
civil government within those conquered territories, 
with the consent and approbation af the President 


of the United States, 


| 


And whatever might be the | 


in the acquisition of territory, it was evident to his i 


acquired. It was painful to him to advert to these | 
movements on the part of this Government; but į 


ii be the result of that proceeding, should have the 
effect of creating internal discord, and destroying 
| the institutions of this country. There wasa ques- 
| tion involved in this consideration which overshad- 
owed them like a cloud. The great question of 
slavery, as the conscript fathers of the Republic 
well knew when the Government was first estab- 
i lished, would become the more dangerous the 
more it was agitated. 

Why, then, should they pursue a policy that 
! would lead to such agitation? What was the state 
| of things now, as exhibited in the popular branch 
| of the legislature? Was it not plainly to be per- 
i: ceived that there was a majority there that could 
i! arry measures which it would be the interest of 
| 


i c 

this country to-reject? Should they not, while 
they had it in their power, avoid a policy. which 
i; would occasion the agitation of this question? He 
: thought they should announce sucha determina» 
i tion at once, from both sides of this Chamber, so 
‘that the public mind might be. set at-rest. But, 
|; announce to the people of this country that you are 
i; about to add one-third. of the territory of Mexico 
i; to your already extended limits, and one-tenth of 


| her population, and put to them. the question as to 
'| their approval of your policy, and it will be met by 
i a response which will be felt from one end of this 
| extended gontinent to the other—g response, the 
|, tones of which. will be calculated to shake the 
| foundations on which. our institutions rest. Sir, 


are we prepared to encounter hazards like. these? 
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The question of which I am speaking now, and | 
which Talmost dread to discuss, agitated the coun- | 
cils of our fathers; and there is, resulting from the | 
policy pursued by them, an example which seems 
to me worthy of praise—an example of compro- 
mise and conciliation, avoiding extremes on either 
side. I call, therefore, upon our friends on the | 
other side so to leave this question as to promote | 
the sound policy of the Government; as to heal up 
the wounds which dissension has already made; 
to quiet the.apprehensions of the public mind, and 
to follow the example of the illustrious fathers of 
the republic, in announcing that the object of this | 
Administration is notto add territory to the Union 
by dismembering another nation; that it is not || 
their object to pursue a policy that will shake the | 
public sentiment of this country to a dangerous | 
extent. They owe it to themselves and to the! 
country to place the policy of the present Govern- | 
j 


ment upon this ground. Sir, it appears to me that 
it is the interest of this Exccutive to quiet the feel- į 
ing that now exists in this country upon this sub- į 
ject, instead of asking money for the purpose of | 
acquiring territory, which will excite and exas- | 
perate that feeling. As you have announced to | 
the country that the war was not commenced for 
conquest, you should also announce that it is not 
to end by conquest. Have we not land enough 
to satisfy any American citizen? Or is there-such 
a pressing necessity to have more, that we will en- 
danger all that is dear to us in the pursuit of this 
policy ° 

Sir, there is another branch of this subject to 
which I will briefly advert. Suppose the Presi- 
dent should purchase Upper California and New 
Mexico; suppose he applies the money to be given 
to him by this bill in such a way as to secure to 
us those territories, and presents to the Senate a 
treaty with the republic of Mexico to that effect: 
do gentlemen suppose that itis a matter of cer- | 
tainty that the Senate will accede to it? Where, 
then, is the propriety of urging a measure that can j 
end inno good? Is there any certainty, I ask, 
that a treaty negotiated upon this basis can ever ji 
receive the sanction of the Senate? In view of the 
great divisions which distract this country, a ma- 
jority of two-thirds on a question like this is very 
difficult to be obtained. Suppose, then, a treaty 
negotiated on this basis should be presented to the 
Senate and rejected: what, then, is the attitude 
which you will occupy before this nation and the | 
world? You will indicate to Europe, that while the 
President has announced that the war at its begin- 
ning was not for conquest, you announce that both | 
the beginning and the close of the war has been ex- 
elusively for conquest. There is the positive fact 
presented to the view of the world. ‘There is the |; 
result. Negotiation concluded, and a treaty pre- | 
sented to the Senate and rejected, and what will | 
you have gained? Increased divisions, excite- | 
ment, and disorder throughout the land; danger- | 
ous agitation; everything, sir, which the mind can || 


conceive or the eye look upon, threatening the dis- |: 


turbance of the peace and quiet of the people of || 
this country, : i} 
Again: suppose you make a treaty upon this 

basis, and itis confirmed by the Senate: what do | 
you gain? You have additional territory, what | 
do you propose to do with it? I suppose there is: 
nota citizen of this country who, if the question i| 
were put to him, would not say that you have ter- |! 
ritory enough already. But you acquire additional || 
territory. “What else do you acquire? You will || 
have acquired a large number of the population of | 
Mexico, an ignorant, a fanatic, a disorderly peo- `| 
ple—a population having none of the elements of | 
character in.common with the people of this coun- | 
try—a population sprung from a different origin, | 
having none of the blood of the Anglo-Saxons run- | 
ning in their veins—a people differing from youin | 
origin, in character, in feelings, and in principles— 
having nothing in common with you. What are 
you to do with them? Are you to govern them 
as you do your slaves in those States which now 
tolerate the institution of slavery? Are you to 
treat them as serfs belonging to the land which 
you acquire, as attached to the soil? Or will you | 
put them on a level with the people of this coun- i} 
wy? Will you give them the privileges which || 
your people enjoy, and enable them to regulate and 
control the destinies of the Government? Will i! 
you clevate them to the character of citizens of the | 
United States, though it is now universally be- 


| titute of the capacity of self-government? 
| they are to constitute a portion of your popula- 
| tion—if they are to become free citizens side by 
| side with us—it may be that, in displaying those 
| elements of character which render them now the 


ii most unstable, unsettled, inefficient population on 


the face of the globe, you may have the same dif- 
ficulty in governing them that the authorities in 
Mexico have. I willacknowledge the energy and 


remember their remoteness from the centre of ac- 
tion; remember the responsibility that you would 
incur, owing to their distance from the seat of 
power. You may pass yourlaws, but you may not 
be able to control the people and to enforce their 
obedience. 

Sir, in every aspect in which I can view this 
subject, it does seem to me that it becomes us to 
pause before adopting a policy like this. Let the 
President, in his confidential relations with the 
two Houses, ask us, if he chooses, to receive a 
message from him disclosing his policy; let him 
put this grant of three millions upon a known and 
recognised basis; let the country be satisfied that 
the appropriation is intended to accomplish a great 
national object that will meet their approval; and, 
my word for it, he will not find a dissenting voice. 
There is no party in this country willing to throw 


the glory of this country. I know how apt we 
are to look upon the Representatives in these halls 
as opposed to each other upon all questions sub- 
mitted to them, because they represent different 
poruons of the country, and, to some extent, dif- 


the whole nation. 

Mr. CALHOUN moved that the subject be in- 
formally passed over. 

Mr. SEVIER moved that the Senate go into 
Executive session. 


to withdraw that motion as he had a report to 
make from the committee of conference on the 
points of difference between the Senate and the 
Fouse of Representatives on the ten regiment bill, 


which it was important to pass as soon as possi- 
ble. 
Mr. SEVIER withdrew his motion accordingly. 


THE TEN REGIMENT BILL. 


report: 
The committee of conference on the part of the Senate, 


ted “An act to raise, for a limited time, an additional mili- 
tary foree, and for other purposes,” report 

That they have met the conferees on the partof the House 
of Representatives, and after free and full conference on 
the subject of the disagreeing votes, have agreed to recom- 
mend, and do recommend, to the respective Houses, as fol- 
lows: 


ing after the word “act,” in the 48th line, the words, ¢ cx- 
cepting the field officers of the aforesaid regiments.” 

2. That the Senate recede from its disagreement to tl 
amendment of the House striking out the word “one” from 
the 6tb line of the third amendineut of the Senate, and in- 
serting the word “two,” and agree to the same. 

3. That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the House to the fourth amendment of the 
Senate, and agree to the same, with the following amend- 
ments, viz: Strike out “five hundred” in the 10th tine, and 
insert “seven hundred and fifty ;”? strike out shall,” in tife 
13ih line, and insert “may at the discretion of the Secretary 
ot War.” 

4, That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the House to the sixth amendment of the 
Senate, and agree to the same with an amendment, striking 
out of said amendment of the Bouse the word “ eighty,” in 


| the Sth jine of said amendment, and inserting “ forty 3? 


striking out the word “ fifty,” in the 9th line of said amend- 
ment, and inserting “ twenty-five 3” striking ont in the Mth 


i line, and after the word ‘ mother,” to and including the 


word “sisters” in the 15th line. 

5. That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the 
amendinent of the House to the 7th amendment of the Sen- 
ate, and agree to the same. 

JOHN A. DIX, 
LEW. CASS, 
Conferees on the part of the Senate. 
LINN BOYD, 
J. R. INGERSOLL, 
Conferees on ihe part of the House. 


Mr. STURGEON hoped the Senator from New 
York would explain the several points embraced 


lieved that the people of Mexico are entirely des- | 


in the report. 


Sir, if | 


power of this Government, but at the same time j 


obstructions in the way of beneficial measures— | 
measures for the advancement of the interests and |} 


ferent interests; but, upon a question like this, it | 
„will be found that they represent but one people, | 
having a common object to promote the good of | 


Mr, DIX requested the Senator from Arkansas | 


Mr. DIX, from the Committee of Conference, | 


PEH t hi 4 ] ino i! a 
| upon the ten regiment bill, submitted the following |! seat of war, and in case of refusal, they were to be 


on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the bill enti- | 


1. That the Senate recede from its amendment to the first | 
section of the bill, striking out the remainder of the section | 
after the word “ war,” and agree that the section stand as | 
| originally passed by the House, with an amendment, insert- | 


1e | 


1 
| 
i 


; field officers. 


| ment of assistant surgeons. 


Mr. DIX said, it was very important that the 
Senate should proceed to the consideration of this 


| report; and he accordingly moved that the Senate 


now proceed to its consideration. 

Mr. BERRIEN appealed to the Senator from 
New York not to press his motion at this time, the 
Senate being very thin. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. DIX said, the first point in the report of:the 
committee, related to the proviso to the first section 
ofthe bill. That proviso authorized the President 
of the United States to appoint the officers to be 
raised by this bill, during the recess of the Senate, 
and to submit the nominations of officers so ap- 
pointed at the next session. The Senate amended 
the bill by striking out that proviso, and the House 
disagreed to the Senate’s amendment. The com- 
mittee of conference had agreed to recommend the 
adoption of the proviso, with the exception of the 
In that form it would require the 
President to nominate the field officers during the 
present session of Congress, leaving him to appoint 
the company officers during the recess, and to send 
their nominations to the Senate at the next ses- 
sion. 

The second amendment upon which the two 
Houses disagreed was in relation to the appoint- 
The amendment of 
the Senate provided that there should be one sur- 
geon and one assistant surgeon to each regiment. 
The House amended the amendment by increasing 
the assistants to two; and the committee of confer- 
ence recommend the Senate to recede, so that there 
may be one surgeon and two assistant surgeons 
to each regiment, 

The third point of disagreement was in relation 
to the appointment of chaplains. The Senate 
authorized the appointment of one chaplain to each 
regiment, providing that the volunteers should 
elect their own chaplain. The House disagreed 
to that amendment, and provided for the appoint- 
ment of one chaplain to each brigade; and instead 
of being elected by the regiments, they were to be 
employed by the council of administration, of 


; which each regiment has one, consisting of three 


officers, The House also proposed to reduce the 
compensation to $500. The committee of confer- 
ence recommend, as a compromise between $1000 
proposed by the Senate and $500 proposed by the 
House, the sum of $750. There was also a pro- 
vision in the House amendment, that the chaplains 
appointed for the different posts under the law of 
1838, should be required, where the force of such 
posts was reduced more than one-half, to go to the 


removed from their offices. Of those posts, there 
were twenty where chaplains had been heretofore 
employed under the direction of the War Depart- 
ment. By a regulation of the War Department, 
when a garrison was withdrawn the appointment 
of chaplain ceased. Some six garrisons had been 
withdrawn during the war, so that the number was 
reduced to fourteen. At two other posts there 
were vacancies, so that there were in fact but 
twelve post chaplains. Then,again, the act which 
authorized their appointment required them to per- 
form the duty of schoolmaster at the posts; so that 
wherever a garrison remained it was difficult to 
dispense with them. Besides, the posts were very 
remote—in Arkansas, lowa, and at other distant 
points, only three being on the seaboard. The, 
committee of conference recommend to the two 
Houses, instead of making it imperative, to leave 
it to the discretion of the Secretary ofgWar to re- 
quire these chaplains to go into the ffeid with the 
army or not, as he thought proper. The amend- 
ment, therefore, as agreed to by the committee, 
would authorize the appointment of one chaplain 
o a brigade instead of to a regiment, to be ap- 
pointed by the council of administration, instead ~ 
of being elected by the regiments, ata salary of 
$750 and one ration, giving to the Secretary of 


| War a discretion in relation to the appointment of 


post chaplains. 

The fourth point was respecting the bounty-land 
provision, which the Senate introduced. The 
House had made several amendments to this pro- 
vision. The first amendment was by the intro- 
duction of the word “ musicians” after the words 
“ non-commissioned officers,” giving to them the 
benefit of the bounty-land. That was the correc- 
tion of an accidental omission. Another was,a 
change of the line of inheritance as introduced by 
the Senate. In the provision as inserted in the 


elle 
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Senate, the rule was, in case of the death of the 
soldier, that the title should go first to the widow, 
second to the children, third to the father, fourth 
to the mother, and fifth to the brothers and sisters. 
This rule had been changed in the House, so as to 
place, first the widow and children, giving them 
a joint interest; second to the father; third to the 
mother; leaving out the collaterals—brothers and 
sisters. During the late war, the bounty-land pro- 
vision excluded brothers and sisters, and ail collat- 
erals, distinctly. There was no such exclusion 
here; but under another part of this bill, provision 
was made that it should go to the heirs-at-lay. In 
these amendments the commitice recommend a con- 
currence, 

There was another amendment to this section, 
giving the benefit of the bounty-land provision, or 
the scrip provision, with a reduction of the amount 
in the present bill, to those who have been, or who 

’ shall be, called into the service for a less time than 
twelve months. The committee had agreed to a 
compromise on this subject, and had retained the 
provision with a reduction of the bounty to one- | 
half, giving forty acres of land, or scrip for twen- 
ty-five dollars, instead of eighty acres, and fifty 
dollars. In that form the committee recommended 
the Senate to concur. He understood the provis- 
ion which came from the House, giving a bounty 
to those who serve for less than twelve months, 
was passed there with greatunanimity. The other 
points were of but little importance. He moved 
that the report be adopted. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON hoped the report of the 
committee of conference would not be adopted. 
This bill went from the Senate with one of the 
most obnoxious and objectionable features, and it 
came from the House with that feature expunged. 
The committee of conference, however, had par- 
tially restored it. He referred to that portion of 
the bill whicl authorized the President in the re- 
cess of the Senate to appoint the company officers, 
subject to the approval or rejection by the Senate at 
its next session. : 

When this proposition was before the Senate on 
a former occasion, he took the opportunity to say 
that he thought it was unnecessary, because he 
believed that sufficient time was given to the Presi- 
dent to enable him to make suitable and proper 
selections; and that there was no necessity to in- | 
corporate in the bill what at least might be con- 
sidered a doubtful power, and by many was held 
to be an unconstitutional exercise of power. He 
thought so still. He believed that as good a se- 
lection could be made now by the President of the 
United States, before the termination of the present 
session of the Senate, as could be made afterwards. 
Ile thought, then, that it was not only unnecessary 
but inexpedient. He was in favor of the volun- 
teer system in preference to regular soldiers, and 
for this, among other reasons, that it curtails the 

ower of the Executive. He had said before, and ; 
e repeated it now, that he thought this power ; 
which was now attempted to be intrusted to the 
President, of appointing in the recess, a dangerous 
power. Such a power ought never to be given, | 
unless it was indispensably necessary. The more | 
lime they gave for the exercise of the Executive | 
discretion, the greater opportunity and the strong- į 
er the motive there might be to make an improper | 
| 

| 

i 

j 


use of that discretion. He spoke of the principle: | 
and he repeated that the longer time was given to 
Executive discretion in the selection of officers 


of an abuse of power, and the appointment of per- | 
sons from motives other than those that should | 
regulate the appointing power. But if this was |, 
ever so necessary—if this was ever so expedient, | 
itseemed to him that it was. an unconstitutional | 
power. He was so well satisfied that this power || 
could not be given by Congress to the Executive, | 
that he would not vote for the bill so long as such | 
a provision was contained in it. i 
He wished to take up the time of the Senate a |: 
few moments on this single point: Is it competent | 
in the Congress of the United States, under the | 
Constitution, to vest in the President the power, in || 
the recess, to appoint officers of the army, who are || 
created by legislative enactment, when the Senate | 
i 

| 


of the United States is in session? That was the ! 


question. : 

He took it for granted, it would be agreed by |: 
them all, that no officer of the United States could |; 
hold his office, unless the authority for the appoint- 


ment was given by the Constitution. The Constitu- 


! cers of the army; and, being such, their appoint- 


to appoint to office, 
i 


| to settle this question right—he asked their atten- 


| tution, which creates the authority to appoint to 


| errors, and something worse. 


|! and consuls, judges of the Supreme Coart, and all other |} 
ii officers of the United States whose appointinents are not į 
: hereinbefore provided for, and which shail be established 


‘| an officer under the Constitution! and how was he į 
| appointed? The Speaker of the House of Repre- | 


tion of the United States provided the several 
modes in which the officers of the United States 
should be authorized to execute their duties; and 
unless the mode pointed out in any particular law, || 
was conformable to the Constitution, such power | 
could not be given.. This was the fundamental 
proposition with which he started, and no one could 
gainsay it. Let us, then, look at the instrument 
which gives authority to appoint the officers of the 
United States, for he took it for granted, none |! 
would deny that these were oilicers of the United 
States. They were as much officers of the United 
States as ambassadors or ministers, and as collec- 
tors of the customs. They were officers created 
by law. The powers and duties of the office were |} 
exercised under the Constitution and laws of the 
United States; and they were not volunteers under 
the laws of the various States; for that was not 
incorporated in the bill. They were regular offi- 


i 
J 
i 
at 


ment—whether of captain, colonel, or major—was 
to be looked for, and ascertained by reference to ! 
the instrument, which alone could confer authority 


With the permission of the Senate—for this was | 
to be presented to the Senate to be decided, asa 
matter of principle, and whatever the decision 
might be, it would become a precedent to be fol- 
lowed hereafter, and hence, it would become them 


tion for a moment to the provisions of the Consti- |! 
i 
office under that Constitution. f 

He begged leave to remark that, in general, the |! 
spirit and the policy of the Constitution was such 
as to require all the officers to be appointed by the 
President, with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate. That was the great, cardinal, governing rule || 
in relation to appointments. It was supposed by || 
the framers of that instrument to be the best mode, 
It was thought desirable that in most cases the | 
authority should not be vested in the President 
alone, or in the heads of departments, or any other 
body alone; but that it should be in two bodies, 
and that it should be carried out by the concurrent 
act of more than one. That was the general doc- |! 
trine of the Constitution. But with the view of | 
providing for cases which may arise, and for emer- |} 
gencies which may exist, and to prevent the Senate 
from being constantly in session, the framers of the 
Constitution had taken care to preside for the ap- 
pointment of minor officers—all others than those ; 
which were required to be made by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate. He would not 
go into the reasons for this. 

But this provision, requiring the concurrent 
action of two bodies, was doubtless designed to 
get better men, and to guard against mistakes and 
But these were ex- 
ceptions. And what were they? . 

‘The Constitution provided for the election of cer- i| 
tain officers, not by the President, but by the people 
directly. The Vice President himself was an offi- 
cer under the Constitution of the United States: | 
and how was he appointed? By the President? 
By the President by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Sepate? No. By the Constitution |! 
this was provided for. But the appointment of |) 
others is also provided for. These are the words: | 

“He [the President} shall have power hy and with the | 
advice and consent of the Senate, to make treaties, pro- 
vided two-thirds of the Senators present concur; and he | 
shall nominate, and by and with the advice and consen 
of the Senate, shal! appoint ambassadors, other ministers 


by law: but the Congress may by law vest the appointment 
of such inferior officers as they think proper, in the Presi- |; 
dent alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of depart- |, 
ments.?? H 

The Constitution has provided specifically for || 


appointments, some by the mode here pointed out, | 
and others by election, such as the President and || 
Vice President. The Secretary of this body was | 


sentatives also way an officer of the United States, || 
under the Constitution; and his election was ex- | 
pressly provided for. These were the first class of i 
cases forming the exception to the general rule. |. 

Well, then, were these officers of the army, officers |i 
of the United States, under.the Constitution? ‘That ii 
would not be denied. Had, then, the Constitution li 
made any specific provision for their appointment? || 


which -he had called the attention of the:Senate. 
Well, but the Constitution provided that the Prési- 
dent might be authorized by Congress-to appoint 
inferior officers, or the appointment might be vest- 
ed in the courts of law, or in the heads of depart- 
ments. Now any one knew what-this latter meant. 


| By inferior officers, was meant clerks, inspectors’ 


of revenue, clerk of the Supreme Court, andthe 
like, who might be appointed by others than the: 
President, or by the President by and with the’ 
advice and consent of the Senate. They might-be 
appointed by the heads of departments. The court, 
too, which was sitting in this Capitol, might appoint: 
its own- clerk. And the Secretary of the Treasury 
every day appointed inspectors of customs by. aŭ- 
thority of law predicated on this article. of the 
Constitution. But these men were not within this 


| provision. They are not to be appointed hy heads 


of departments, nor by courts of law.. In. what 
other way, then, are they to be appointed? : The 
provision which he had read stated how.: They 
were to be nominated by the President, and-ap- 
pointed by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. 

Now, suppose there was nothing else in the Con- 
stitution, would these officers be embraced by that 
provision? Let us look at it. They were to be 
appointed by the President by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate when they met again. 
That was the provision of this bill) But under 
this clause of the Constitution, there were~to be 
two acts done before these offices could be filled; 
two concurrent acts: one by the President, and 
one on the part of the Senate; and before both are 
done, there can be no such thing as the execution 
of an office by an individual. What was the Presi- 
dent to do? To nominate; to designate an indi= 
vidual to an office. He cannot appoint in the first 
instance, but he points out the individual who is 
to be appointed; the contingency of his appoint- 
ment depending on the action of the Senate if favor- 
able, and the President choses to appoint. Even 
if the Senate confirm the nomination, the appoint- 
ment depends on the President. He is under no 
obligation to appoint. He repeated, then, that 
under this provision of the Constitution, both acts 
must occur before the individual could exercise 
the powers of an office. There must be first a 
nomination, then approbation, and then an appoint- 
ment. The Supreme Court had decided this to be 
the course under this provision of the Constitution; 
for that court had decided that until the appoint- 
ment was made the office was not filled. : There 
could be no occupation of an office until the Presi- 
dent had nominated, the Senate had approved, arid 
the President had appointed.’ Even after the Sen- 
ate may have approved, the President may with- 
hold the commission which is the evidence of the 
appointment. Nay, he may refuse altogether, and 
then the nomination and confirmation fall to the 
ground. 

Whether the President could exercise this dis- 
cretionary power or not-—and the Constitution de- 
cided that he can—one thing was clear, that when 
the Senate was in session, the President had to no- 
minate and the Senate was to confirm, before there 
could be any exercise of an office. All then which 
they had to do was to look and see if the case pro- 
vided for here was embraced in the Constitution. It 
was proposed by this amendment, to which the 
committee of conference had agreed, that the Presi- 
dent, during the recess, may appoint captains and 
all subordinate officers, and submit them to the 
Senate for ratification or rejection at the next ses- 
sion. Well, if the office is now created, the instant 
the bill was passed there was a colonelcy to a regi- 


| ment, and a captaincy; and could notthe President 


appoint now? The bill would provide that he 
should appoint, unless these appointments were 
embraced in the clause which he had read... Ifthe 
President did not nominate while the Senate was 
in session, there could be no exercise of the ap- 
pointing power by the President, for the President 
could not appoint until the Senate had confirmed. 
The result was, that an attempt was now ‘to be 
made to fill an office in the recess of the Senate, 
which exists before the recess, and to authorize 
the President to fill it—-not ‘by the sole act of the 
President, but by the subsequent act of the Senate 
of the United States. Now, there could be no 
doubt of this, that.they could not authorize the 
President to fill an office during the recess which 
exists before the recess, unless they authorized him 


f 
i They had usually been brought under the clause to ii under this law agreeably to a provision of the 
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Constitution, by giving him ‘the sole power, and 
not conenrrent power with ary one else. 
Now: what were the remaining provisions of this 
Constitution? There was but one other, and that 
provided that ‘* The President shall have power 
‘to fill up all vacancies that may happen during 
€ the recess of the Senate, by granting commis- 
* sions which shall expire at the end of their next 
‘ session.” To guard against the possibility of in- | 
jury to the public service, and to prevent constant 
sessions of the Senate, it was here provided that 
vacancies might be filled by the President. But 
when must they close? At the end of the next 
session. But had they here vacancies created in 
the recess? He would not go into that question, 
for if there were vacancies in the recess, there are 
vacancies now; and the President’s power to fill 
vacancies only extended to those which were cre- || 
ated during the recess. Suppose one of the judges į 
of the Supreme Court now in session here should |i 
die; did gentlemen suppose that the vacancy could il 
be filled after the adjournment of the Senate? And || 
why not? For this obvious reason, that the Con- |! 
stitution did not give such power to the President, |! 
unless the vacancy occurred during the recess. 
But one word as to the power of the President į 
to appointalone. He had considered no provision | 
of this Constitution except that which gave Con- 
gress the power to vest the appointment of inferior | 
officers in the President and the President alone. | 
He was sure the judicial men of that body could | 
not have failed to notice the marked distinction | 
between the phraseology of this bill and that of the | 
Constitution. There was not one word in the 
Constitution about the President appointing daring 
the recess. He may commission, and the com- 
mission shall expire. But he may do another thing. || 
At the commencement of the next session he may |! 
make a new appointment, or he may omit to send 
in a nomination to the Senate, But what does i| 
this bill provide? Why, it gave the President no || 
discretion at all, except in the first instance, for he | 
would be required to send in the nominations here, ; 


They were providing in terms, that those that he | 
does appoint now he shall nominate. But if they | 
gave the President the power at all, that power | 
must be complete in itself, unless the vacancy oc- | 
curred during the recess. i 

The only provision by which this section could |! 
be sustained was that part of the article which he |: 
had read, by which power might be vested in the i! 
President, alone, to appoint inferior officers. Now | 
admit that these are inferior officers, and that Con- ʻi 
gress may by law vest authority to appoint such |: 
inferior officers in the President alone; but they | 
could not give him power under this clause of the || 
Constitution to appoint anybody except those `i 
whom he pleased to appoint, and such officer hold- | 
ing the office would do so without any control on | 
the part of the Senate of the United States. There | 
were two essential principles or elements in this. | 
The one was, that the President alone might have.: 
authority conferred on him, and not on the President | 
and the Senate. And what did thatimply? Why i 
that he was under the control of nobody else, but 
that his powet was complete to effect the appoint- || 
ments. What was the other clement? That when |! 
he has executed it, the power is completely finish- ‘| 
ed; and that he is to be responsible to nobody 
thereafter. It gives him the sole power to revoke 
the appointment, and when it is done there isan || 
end of it. But what did this amendment propose? | 
To vest in the President not the authority alone to | 
appoint, but to appoint during the recess, subject | 
to the approval or rejection of the Senate hereafter. 
Now, how did this infringe on the principle of the | 
Constitution? Why, both these elements were 
defeated. The authority here proposed to be | 
given was no authority from the Constitution. It | 
was not an appointment by the President by and | 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. It was ji 
not an appointment by the President alone. It was 
not an appointment by the heads of departments. 
It was not an appointment by the President in the 
recess of the Senate, to an office becoming vacant 
in the recess of the Senate. 

He was not forgetful of the instances which had 
been cited by the Senator from Michigan, who had | 
now the book before him. i 
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He was well aware of |: 
what took place in the years 1812 and 1813 on the 
subject; but he desired to call the attention of the 

Senate to the practice in the early days of this coun- || 
try, to see how those who framed the Constitution || 
understood it. He referred them to what was done || 


i 
i 
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! Constitution very different from that; and there- 


| advice and consent of the Senate, or by himself in | 


in *98, and they would see with what discrimina- | 
tion—with what a clear understanding of the terms 
of this Constitution, of its spirit as well as its let- 
ter—the framers of it applied the principle for which 
he was now contending. He held in his hand the 
first act he could find—an act.of the twenty-sev- 
enth April, 1798, providing for an additional arma- 
ment for the protection of the trade of the United 
States, (first volume of the Statutes at Large, page 
552.) This law provides for the creation of office 
by the act itself. And what did Congress do? 
They knew it could not be executed while Con- 
gress was in session. What, then, did they do? 
Did they enact that. the President might appoint į 
during the recess of the Senate, and afterwards 
send in his nomination? No. They read the | 


fore they provided, by section three, that the offi- 
cers whom it was necessary to appoint during the 
recess of the Senate, might be appointed and com- 
missioned by the President alone. How clear that 
was. The office existed; but the framers of the 
law knew that the President could not be invested 
with power to make the appointments, unless it 
was vested in him alone, and they made provision | 
for it. And when they came to establish a pro- | 
visional army, what did they do? The office did 
not exist. It was not created; therefore, nobody 
could fill it, because there was no office to fill. But 
the President was authorized, in case of necessity, 
to make inlistments into the army. Thus the office | 
was created during the recess, and provision was | 
made to fill it. i 
Mr. H. then referred to another act of the same 
session, authorizing the President, by and with the 


the recess of Congress, to appoint and commission 


as many field officers as he thought expedient, || 
|, But there was not a word about their nomination 


being submitted to the Senate at the next session. 

There was another act, too, of a similar charac- 
ter, which he proceeded to quote. Hesaid he had 
not been able to put his hand on one which autho- 
rized the appointments to be made as was proposed 
in the bill. 4 

In the act of 1813 there were some provisions 
somewhat similar to this, but they were all or most | 
of them passed the last day of the session. Same 
of them were passed late on the night of the 3d of 
March. But he knew not of any imperious neces- 
sity for the agitation of this question now, when 
the appointments could all be now made. f 

It wasa question of an exceedingly doubtful au- 
thority, in his judgment. It would be a clear case 
of action without the authority of the Constitution, | 
and therefore he would not do it. Let them com- | 
pel the President to send in his nominations, or let | 
him have the responsibility of making the appoint- ! 
ments alone. 

He had felt it to be his duty to make these re- 
marks to the Senate; and having done his duty, he 
would not longer detain the Senate. 

Mr. CASS said he did not see how this law 
could be properly executed, if the proviso autho- 
rizing the President to appoint company officers | 
during the recess of the Senate were struck out. | 
It is well understood that the President designs to | 
make the commissions of these officers contingent | 
upon the raising of the men. Arrangements will 
be made to receive companies with their officers, 
or to allow persons with influence in their neigh- 
borhood to raise them. By this means we shall 
be sure of having the force immediately, and of 
bringing it into operation without delay. Those 
expecting commissions will be stimulated to exer- 
ions, and the companies will soon be filled up. 
This was the course pursued in 1813, and with 
success, and he could speak with the more cer- 
ainty, as he participated in it. But if, during the 
our weeks of the session that remain, these nomi- | 
nations must be submitted to the Senate, this mode 
of operation cannot be adopted, except perhaps in 
a very small circle round the seat of Government. 
In other paris of the Union it would be impossible 
to authorize persons to raise the men and to have | 
the companies filled in time for the nomination of 
the officers to the present Senate. And, indepen- | 
dent of the great delay which would take place, 
the expense would be much increased, for, if the 
officers are first appointed, they will draw their | 
pay immediately, while it may be a lang time be- | 
fore their commands are filled; whereas, upon the 
other plan, the officers are not in service and draw 
no pay till the men are raised. In the two im; 
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portant. particulars, then, of celerity and economy; 
and, it may be added, of public satisfaction, it is 
obviously etter to appoint the officers after the 
men are raised than to appoint the officers first and 
raise the men afterwards. We might losea whole 
campaign in the process of inlistment. So much 
for the policy of the measure. 

But it is objected that the proposition is uncon: 
stitutional, and that we cannot authorize the Presi- 
dent to appoint these officers in the recess of the 
Senate, and require their nomination at our next 
session. That this has been done heretofore is not 
disputed; for the fourth section of the act passed 
January 29, 1813, contains the same grant of power 
in almost the same words, though it extends it fare 
ther; for it includes the field as well as company 
officers. The validity of this precedent, signed by 
Mr. Madison, is, however, denied, and upon what 
grounds? The Constitution of the United States 
authorizes four modes of appointment: 1st, by the 


| President and Senate; 2d, by the President alone; 


3d, by the heads of departments; and 4th, by the 


}| courts of law. The grant of power with respect 


to the three latter is in these words: ‘“ But the Con- 
‘gress may, by law, vest the appointment of such 
‘inferior officers as they think proper in the Presi- 
‘dent alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads 
t of departments.” What are ‘ inferior officers’! 
within the words of the Constitution? By an act 
of Congress, passed during General Washington’s 
administration, approved March 3d, 1791, the 
President was authorized to raise a corps “of two 
‘thousand non-commissioned officers, privates, 
‘and musicians, with a suitable number of com- 


, * missioned officers,’’ and he was authorized “alone 


‘to appoint the commissioned officers thereof.?’. 
By an act of Congress of March 5th, 1792, the 
President ‘alone’? was ‘authorized to appoint, for 
the cavalry so to be engaged, the proper commis- 
sioned officers.”? Similar provisions are found in 
subsequent acts of Congress, and they prove dis- 
tinctly, that from the commencement of the gov- 
ernment, military officers of these grades were con- 
sidered ** inferior officers,” and their appointment, 
therefore, might be vested in the President. 

This almost contemporaneous construction of 
the Constitution is now disputed, and it is con- 
tended that these officers are not “inferior.” Two 
views of the subject are presented—one by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Car- 
uoun,] and the other by the Senator from North 
Carolina, [Mr. Padarn supported by the other 
Senator from South Carolina, (Mr. Butter.] The 
former [Mr. Carnoun] seems to confine the word 
‘inferior’? to its natural signification, while the 
latter give to ita meaning never before recognised. 
The former contends that clerks and officers of that 
description about the departments come within the 
term, and that their appointments may be made in 
one of the three peculiar modes pointed out by the 
Constitution. He asks, if you include company 
officers in the term “ inferior,’? where will you 
stop? I answer, if you include clerks or any other 
public agents within that term, is it not just as dif- 
ficult to find a precise place to stop? Mathematical 
precision is not attainable here. Itis not attainable 
in any moral investigations, nor in more physical 
ones. Who can tell where day ends and night 


| begins? And yet we know that the one gives place 


to the other. We know that the Chief Justice of 


| the United States is a “ superior” officer, and that 


a messenger in a department is an ‘ inferior” one; 
and yet there is a necessary latitude of discretion 
in determining where, between the two, superiority 
ends and inferiority begins. What right has the 
distinguished Senator from South Carolina to say 
thata clerk stands on one side of the boundary 
line any more than a third lieutenant in the army? 
He says that this discretion may be abused; and so 
it may, and so may any other discretion; and still, 
from the very constitution of our nature, discretion 
must be granted. Practical men should fear it, and 
seek to restrain it as much as they can. But they 
should fear it and restrain it the most in those cases 
where it is most likely to be abused. Congress 
have an unlimited right of taxation; and by the 
theory of the Constitution, they may at any time 
collect a tax equal to the whole value of property 
in the Union; and when collected, they may throw 
it into the sea, or if they cannot do that, they may 
make some other expenditure of it equally strange 
and absurd. But no man in his senses would 
think of guarding against an abuse like that; and 
any practical abuse of this power of appointment 
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seems to me almost equally improbable. -No law 
can pass upon that or upon any other subject. with- 
out the concurrence of this Senate. We are little 
likely wantonly to throwaway oar-own power. 
Weare much more likely to guard it with Jealous 
caution, 

‘The honorable Senator from South Carolina 
asks me, apparently asa test question, whether the 
appointment of these company. officers could be 
vested in the heads of departments and in the courts 
of law. I unhesitatingly answer yes; and I do not 
see how that alters the state of the affair. The 
whole of this part of the controversy turns upon a 
fair consideration of what are “inferior officers,” 
within the true meaning of the Constitution. When 
it is once determined that an office is an‘ inferior 


one,” it may then be filled in either of the second-. 


ary modes referred to: by the President, by the 
head of a department, or by a court of law. And 
there is little real danger te be apprehended that 
these appointments will be thrown into improper 
channels, military offices given to the courts of law, 
and their clerks to the heads of departments. I do 
not precisely understand the effect which the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina would give to the word 
“alone,” in this connexion: “in the President 
alone.” I see no other effect of the word but to 


contradistinguish this grant from the preceding one, | 


where the Senate is a coördinate branch with the 
President in the appointing power. But the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina, [Mr. BADGER, ] and the 
Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Burier,] give 
an entirely different meaning to the word * infe- 
rior,” and one, it appears to me, ullerly inconsist- 
ent with the just rules of construction, They con- 
tend, and so far justly, that there are superior and 
inferior officers; but they contend also that these 
words “ superior”? (which word, however, is not 
in the Constitution,) and “inferior”? have no rela- 
tion to their natural signification as indicating offi- 
ces more or Jess important, but that superior offi- 
cers are those whose appointments are specifically 
provided for in the Constitution; and that  infe- 
rior officers’’ are those provided for by lav. The 
Constitution enumerates but two classes of officers 
by name: one concerned in our foreign relations, 
and the other in our courts of law. These are 
** ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls, 
and judges of the Supreme Court.”’ f 

The construction contended for leads to this pal- 
pable absurdity: that a consul at the smallest for- 
eign port is a superior officer, and must go before 
the Senate for confirmation, because he is speci- 
fically mentioned in this section; while the head of 
a department, the commanding general of the 
army, the commanding officer of the navy, all the 
judicial officers of the United States, except those on 
the bench of the Supreme Court, governors of Ter- 
ritories, and a host of other officers, with import- 
ant functions to fulfil through the Union, are ** in- 


ferior officers,’’ because they are not found enu- | 


merated in the same section, and may be appoint- 


ed by the President “alone,” or by the head of a | 


department. Can the head of a department ap- 
point himself, or a court of law its own judge? 
Quære de hoc. I cannot suffer myself to believe it 
is necessary to pursue this investigation any fur- 
ther. Itseems to me that no such work could 
have issued from the hands of the framers of our 
Constitution. 

But, sir, let us look at this matter a little more 
narrowly. The President shail nominate, and, 
with the advice of the Senate, appoint ambassa- 
dors, &c., “and all other officers of the United 
‘States, whose appointments are not herein other- 
s wise provided for, and which shall be established 
‘by law. But the Congress may by law vest the 
“appointment of such inferior officers as they think 


‘proper, in the President alone, in the courts of | 


‘law, or in the heads of departments.” The Con- 
stitution provides for the appointments of certain 
officers. So far the appomting power is beyond 
the reach of Congress. It then provides for “all 
other officers,” and after that comes the discre- 
tionary exception as to “inferior officers.” But 
~weare now told that “all other officers,” and 
‘inferior officers,” are convertible terms, and 
mean the same thing. Why, then, employ one 
phraseology in making the grant, and another in 
imposing the limitation? Certainly, the special 
power is less extensive than the general one, and 
yet this construction makes it the same, because 
the enumerated officers (as ambassadors, &c.,) be- 
ing excluded from its operation by a previous and 


| rior” the technical designation of the same func- 


i tenure of their offices shall determine, and that 


| dation of the Government. We give the President || 
| Three Million Bill. 


; based on mere expediency. The Senator from 


fan interpretation which he proceeded to defen 


specific mode of appointment, it: bears precisely 
upon all others, leaving the partictlar grant of 
power a general one, and “all other’? and “ infe- 


tionaries. 

But, sir, the honorable Senator from Connecti- 
cut contends, even if these military officers. are 
“inferior,” still the proviso is unconstitutional, 
because their appointments, if vested in the Presi- 
dent at all, must be vested in him permanently, 
and without any subsequent action of’ the Senate. 
I cannot agree with him in this view. Offices 
may be temporary in their tenure: the incumbent 
going out at any period fixed by law, certain or 
uncertain. Itis the practice of every day in the 
course of our legislation. By the provision under | 
consideration, we authorize the President to ap- 
point “ alone” certain “ inferior” officers, and we 
require that, at the next session of Congress, the 


their mode of appointment shall be changed from 
the President “alone,” to the President and Sen- 
ate; that they shail pass from the special to the 
general appointing power. And why not? Could 
not a law, containing such a grant of power to the 
President, be passed to-day, and repealed to-mor- | 
row? And if we could terminate its exercise thus, 
by a subsequent law, could we not terminate it in 
the very law making the grant? It appears to me 
that this matter is ina nut-shell. In whole or in 
part, the power has been exercised since the foun- 


a temporary trust, which expires by its own limit- 
ation. We then provide another mode equally 
constitutional for its exercise. And this tells the 
whole story. í 

Mr, BERRIEN was unwilling to allow a con- 
stitutional question to be met with an argument 


Michigan told them that if this proviso were strick- 
en out, this law could not be carried into execu- 
tion; by which he meant to say that it could not 
Le carried into effect as advantageously as if it re- 
mained. It was a mere question of expediency |; 
which the Senator from Michigan presented, when 
they were engaged in the discussion of a question 
of a constitutional power; and he asked if that 
was a fair mode of meeting such a questién—if it 
were a legitimate mode of meeting such a question? 
The question was, Can you confer the power on 
the President in the manner proposed? and the 
answer was, You ought to do so because it is ex- 
pedient that you should. But were they to be influ- 
enced by considerations of expediency? He well 
recollected, that in the course of the discussion on 
this bill, they were told that there were multiplied 
applications, from which the President could make 
selections of the different officers: but how was it 
now? Why, they were told that he could not |} 
make a wise discrimination during the present 
session of Congress. 

These were, however, considerations which he |! 
left out of view when he was determining consti- 
tutional questions; and he was satisfied that the 
power proposed to be given by this proviso, was 
a power which they could not give under the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. CALHOUN said it would not be possible 
for him to vote for this report. The question as 
it was presented to him was, that the President 
should, during the recess, appoint all the officers 
of these regiments; and it was to be done on the ! 


Mr. HUNTINGTON then asked for a separate 
vote upon agreeing to the first proposition recom- 
mended in the report of the committeé; and ‘the 
yeas and nays being ordered thereon, were taken, 
and resulted as follows: : 
YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Bag- 
by, Benton, Breese, Bright, Cass, Dickinson, Dix, Fairfiel 
Houston, Soulé, Speight, Sturgeon, Turney, and Westcott 


NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Badger, Berrien, : Butler; Cèl- 
houn, Cilley, Thomas Clayton, Corwin, Evans, Greene; 
Huntington, Jarnagin, Johnson of Louisiana, Mangum, Mas 
son, Miller, Niles, Pearce, Simmons, Upham, Woodbridge; 
and Yulee—22, 

So the Senate refused to concur in the first-re< 
commendation of the committee. e 

The remainder of the report was then conetrred 
in, and the bill ordered to be: returned: to the 
House. 

Mr. BENTON then gave notice that -he-might 
find it necessary on to-morrow: to ask leave: to 
bring in an entire new bill for raising the ten regi- 
ments, and thus go over the whole ground again 
from the very commencement. 

On motion, 

The Senate then adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES.. 
Monpay, February 8, 1847. 
The Journal of Saturday was read and approved. 


The SPEAKER announced the special order of 
the day, being the bill commonly known as the 


Mr. DOUGLASS rose (he said) to a question of 
privilege. He regretted to be compelled, from a 
sense of duty, to bring before the House a matter 
deeply affecting the privileges of its members and 
the character of the House‘itself. His object in 
calling attention to that matter, and in submitting 
the resolution which he intended to offer before he 
resumed his seat, was simply to do an act of jus- 


| tice to the House and to its members, and to vin- 


dicate it against a gross calumny published against 
it by persons who were privileged to occupy seats 
within the Hall. 

The “ Daily Union,” printed in this city, pur- 
ports (continued Mr. D.) to give full and accurate 
reports of the proceedings of this House. It pur: 
ports to give these accurate reports for the purpose 
of constituting a record or history of its proceed- 
ings, to be deposited in the libraries of Congress, 
and transmitted to posterity, as evidence of what 
has been done here. i 

In the report of the proceedings of Saturday last, : 
published in that paper, I find a statement which I 
consider unfounded, false—a gross calumny —cal- 
culated to bring this. House into disgrace and con- 
tempt. In calling the attention of the House to it, 
Í protest that I am not governed by any personal 
ill-will towards either the reporters or the proprie- 
tors of the Union. I know only a portion of the 
reporters for that paper, and with those that I do 
know I have the most kindly relations. With the 
proprietors I am on terms of personal and political 
friendship and intercourse; but a sense of justicé 
requires me to call the attention of the House to 
the report of the proceedings put forth on Saturday 
night last asa true and faithful report of what took 
place here. i 

As preliminary to the obnoxious matter to which 
I desire to call attention, I will refer to what took 
place on the proposition to swear in the new mem- 


ground of expediency. It was said that they could | 
vest in the President power to appoint inferior offi- 
cers, and by some construction of the constitu- 
tional provision, it was to give sanction to this pro- | 
viso. But it could not be sustained by any fair | 
construction. Another ground had been presented | 
by the Senator from Michigan, who put it on the 
ground that these officers could not be appointed 
in the time remaining before the end of this ses- |! 
sion. He briefly examined the arguments urged | 
on the Senate, and concluded that the course re- ! 
i 
iy 


commended was neither expedient, nor constitu- 
tional, nor consistent with the dignity of the Sen- ‘| 
ate. By the term “inferior officers,” he had | 
always understood those persons connected with | 
the departments of the Government, suchas clerks, | 

| 

| 


and enforce. 
Mr. CASS and Mr. CALHOUN entered into |! 
mutual explanations. | 


Mr. BUTLER and Mr. BADGER continued | 
the discussion. 


ber from Arkansas. When objection was made 
to that gentleman taking his seat, an animated, 
able, and spirited debate arose on an important con» 
stitutional question—one novel in its character, 
and, with the exception of the remarks which I 
myself made, 1 insist that the debate was conduct- 
ed with marked ability. Yet,in this full and faith- 
ful account of the proceedings of that day, this 
debate is omitted, with the exception of a few re- 
marks submitted by my friend from South: Caro- 
lina [Mr. Woopwarp.] All that was said (read 


ithe names from the Intelligencer) by. Messrs. 


Jones, Gravam, HARPER, GORDON, Houston, 
Doverass, Ratngun, and Scnenck, is omitted. 
Of this I do not complain. I had no desire to see 
my feeble remarks-reported. Ido not complain of 
the omission of the remarks of other gentlemen; 
but it strikes my mind as strange that a debate on 
so important and novela constitutional question, 
conducted with ability, should be suppressed, uns 
less for the purpose of giving way to more impor- 
tant matter, affecting the publis interests, . “What 
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“was that. important matter?. Nearly the whole 
space allotted to the proceedings of Saturday is 
taken up with matters relating to my. colleague, 
(Mr. Wenxtworrn,] and to which I will now call | 
the attention of the House. And I do so in all | 
earnestness. The report says: 

« Mr. WENTWORTH then rose and said: ¢ Mr. Speaker, i 
I rise to’privileged question. [Cries of ‘ Sit down P—‘Bah 17} | 
I propose to occupy the attention of the House only about | 
five minutes. {© Bah! Bab Vand cries of ¢ No, no,’ and ‘Sit 
down, Oh no?] Iwill only delay the House for a few 
moments. [Bah]! Bah? and cries «Oh, no? € Lobject,’ and 
confusion.]” a 

And again, (continued Mr. D.,) after the House į 
had gone into ‘Committee of the Whole, when the | 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. GARRETT Davis] 
was assigned to the chair, the following is report- 
ed as having oceurred: 

«Mr. WENTWORTH. In regard to the bill for the re- 
lief of the heirs of Thomas Wishart, I have but a few words 
to say. (Bab! Baht] The paper which I hold in my 
hand—[‘ Bah! Bah ]J—I can read it by its title, and I wish | 
to have it published. For making a speech [t Good? | 
ironical laughter, and cries of € Read it by its title,’ ‘put it į 
ina paper,’ &e.)? i 

The report (continued Mr. D.) goes on to repeat | 
these cxclamations of insult thirty times in the | 
course of it, and to represent to the country, and 
to publish to the world, as a true state of facts 
actually occurring here, that when a member rose 
and stated that he desired to say a few words on a 
bill then under consideration, the other members 
of this House cried out, in an insulting manner, 
s Bah! Bah!” and continued these exclamations; 
and that you, Mr. Speaker, as the presiding officer 


state of things to continue 
[Several voices: Not the Speaker—it was m 
committee. 


Mr. DOUGLASS. No; it was both in the 


House and in committee, and this report makes it į; 


appear that you, sir, sitting there, allowed these 
insultgs—these blackguard expressions—to be ap- 
plied to a member of the House, and that you were 
so far a party to the infamy as not to call to order. 
It represents, that in Committee of the Whole, 
when the chair was occupied by the gentleman 
from Kentucky, [Mr. Q. Davis,] these same ex- 
clamations were uttered, and that that gentleman 
so far forgot himself as to suffer the House to be 
disgraced, and one of its members to be insulted in 
a most gross and blackguard manner, without call- | 
ing to order. It represents that I and his other 
colleagues sat here in silence, and did not raise our | 
voices when such an outrage was committed, and 


that this whole House sat in silence, and did not |} 


raise its voice in reprobation of such insult. [take 


. . | 
occasion to say, that I was occupying a place near |; 
1| 


my colleague. I heard no such exclamations. 
undertake to say, that no man will rise here and | 
acknowledge himself blackguard enough to declare j 
that when another member rose to speak upon a 

bill, he had insulted that member to his face by | 
these rude and vulgar exclamations. If there were į 
any such, I did not hear them; and I would like 

to know whether there is one member who did | 
hear them. I do not pretend to deny that there 

was confusion on the occasion—much confusion. | 
Ido not pretend to deny that my colleague was 

called to order. 
told he was out of order. But I wish to call the 
attention of the House to the fact, that when first 
called to order, the chairman said Khe could not de- 
termine whether the gentleman was out of order 
or not. That fact is suppressed in the report. 
The second time my colleague was called to order, 
the Chair decided that as yet, as yet, he was not 
out of order. That fact is also suppressed in the į 
report. When this House, in all sincerity, 1 be- |; 
lieve, langhed at the failure to call him to order, ` 
and my colleague had shown that he was in order, || 


= 4 À i 
the report undertakes to say there was ironical |) 


laughter and loud noise and confusion. Now, I |} 


undertake to say, that this report is not an honest 
report; that there isa suppression of material facts. 
It is a statement of facts which did not occur; and 
the whole of it was got up, as would appear on the 
face of it, for the purpose of degrading a member 
of this House. And in order to show that a mem- 
ber had been insulted, the reporter was willing to | 
degrade the House itself, and to represent it as a ; 
blackguard assembly and a bear garden. i 


Mr. LEAKE (the floor being yielded) rose and į; 


said that he did not himself know, but he had just | 
been informed, and understood the fact to be un- | 
questionably so, that neither of the regular report-! 


|| Mr. C.J. INGERSOLL. 
He was called to order; and Iam ;: 


li 
‘ject is not to injure the editors of the Union nor 
| the paper itself, norany of the reporters connected 
|| with it, except the guilty one; and, | repeat, when- 
ii ever the editors shall purify their box, so that the 
| persons occupying seats there shall be such as gen- 


} % E 
ers of the Union was in the House at the time 


alluded to, and that the report was made by an 
assistant employed by them on that day. Asan | 
| act of justice to the reporters of the Union, and to 
| all concerned, this fact should be known. | 
| Mr. D. Tam exceedingly gratified 
| Mr. C.J. INGERSOLL rose and suggested that | 
the rales of the House require that the resolu- 
tion, which the gentleman had indicated his inten- 
tion to offer, should precede the speech, not the 
speech the resolution. . f 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Dovarass] rose to what he called a question | 
of privilege, ‘and was going on to explain the na- 
ture of the case. 


f 

| 

| he had a resolution to offer. ’ | 

! Mr, DOUGLASS. I will gratify the gentleman 

| from Pennsylvania. I send up the following reso- | 

| lation, and, when it has been read, will procced 

with my remarks upon it. 
The resolution was read 


as follows: 


| Resolved, That the Reporters of the “ Union” | 
| newspaper, published in this city, be expelled from 


this House. 


| Mr. G. S. HOUSTON. Very well; we’ll take 


the yeas and nays upon it. 
| Mr. DOUGLASS (in continuation.) I respond 
| to the demand of the gentleman from Alabama, 
i [Mr. G. S. Housron,] and 1 hope there will be no 
| . 

dodging. 

Mr. G. S. HOUSTON. None in the world— 


ii no dodging. 


of this body, sitting in that chair, suffered this H 
| Mr. DOUGLASS. We will take the yeas and 
i 


The SPEAKER interposed to order. 


nays. And here I will say to my friend from Penn- 
sylvania, [Mr. C. J, Incersout,] that I have risen 
i in no Spirit of excitement. I have done this thing 
deliberately. I resolved upon it without consult- 
ing mortal man; and after 1 had resolved upon it, | 
| only one gentleman knew that I was going to do | 
| it. I have done it from a conscientious sense of | 
duty. As to the personal controversy that exists 
| between the editor of the Union and my colleague, 
| I have nothing to say. Ihave had nothing to do 
with it, any further than to urge both parties to 
| quit it, because it would operate to the injury of 
| both, as well as to that of the Democratic party; 
| and that it could have no other effect than to give 
i “aid and comfort” to the enemy. To that extent, 
| and only that, I have interfered in the controversy. 
Mr. C.J. INGERSOLL suggested that proba- 


|| bly the gentleman from Iinois would accept an 


amendment to his resolution. Instead of including 
| all, (the just and the unjust,) let the matter be re- 
ferred for inquiry to a select committee. 

Mr. DOUGLASS. I wish to say that I have 
made the resolution general against the reporters 
of that paper, because I know not the guilty one. 
! I have no personal ill-will towards any of them, 
! The proprietors of the Union are my friends: so 
‘are the reporters, so far as I know them. But 
| when a Similar outrage was perpetrated here last 
year upon my friend from Ohio, (Mr. Sawyer,} a 


i 
| resolution was brought forward, of which this is 
| 


a copy. 
That was a letter- 
writer. 


Mr. DOUGLASS (continuing): Expelling the 


i ` 
| reporters and letter-writers of another paper. The | 
| 


question was then raised, thata distinction should be 
made between the guilty and the innocent; but the 
House determined that, if the editors of a paper 
would allow reporters and letter=writers to commit 
such outrages, the House would look only to the 
paper, and would hold it responsible; and would 
exclude all its reporters and leticr-writers until 
men ofa different stamp should be procured to re- 
port the proceedings for them. And whenever 
the editors of the Union will purify their report- 
ers’ box by putting men there who will make faith- 
ful, honest, and impartial reports, then I shall be 
for again admitting them to seats here. My ob- 


: lemen can safely associate with, then, and not 
| before then, will | be willing again to allow their 
| reporters seats in this Hall. 

| Mr. CHIPMAN here rose and inquired, wheth- 
| er the gentleman from Ilinois (Mr. Douazass] 
i pretended that anything contained m the report 


was not true? He (Mr. C.) had certainly heard 
some such exclamations. ; 
Mr. DOUGLASS. Ido say that the things re- 
ported here are not trae. Ard I will ask the gen- 
tleman whether, when my colleague [Mr. WENT- 
worTH] said he desired to say a few words on the 
bill, he (Mr. C.) did get up and say, “ Bah, bah,” 
to it? 
Mr. CHIPMAN. Ihave read no such report. 
Mr. DOUGLASS. Then I will read it again. 
[Mr. D. here read a portion of the report. | 
Mr. CHIPMAN. Does the report say that any 
particular member did so? 
Mr. DOUGLASS. No; because the writer knew 


|| that the statement was a falsehood; and, knowing 
Mr. INGERSOLL. The gentleman said that 


that it was so, he dared not say that any particu» 
lar member on this floor did it. Hence, I say, the 
greater the offence, and the more infamous the 
crime, because, as no particular member was 
named, suspicion attached to all, and the charge 
would apply to the whole House. These excla- 
mations are continued almost through every sen- 
tence, and they occur in the whole report thirty 
times—yes, thirty times—demonstrating that the 
object of the reporter was, first, to suppress the 
previous debate; second, to magnify this matter; 
and thirdly, to put it in sach ashapeas would lead 
the world to believe that the whole House had in- 
sulted my colleague, and by doing so, had disgraced 
itself, And thus, for the purpose of publishing a 
false and fraudulent report, this House is stultified 
and disgraced in the eyes of the world. I desire 
to vindicate the character of the House; I desire 
to vindicate my own reputation as a member of it; 
I desire to do justice to my colleague, by having 
that go forth which is true. These are the con- 
siderations which have prompted me to offer the 
resolution. And 1 tell gentlemen that I have of- 


| fered it, fully prepared to meet the consequences. 


I tell them that I am not going to vote to expel a 
Whig reporter for a less offence, and then refuse 
to expel a Democratic reporter for a greater offence, 
The difference is this: the Whig reporter only 
wrote a letter purporting to give a representation 
of something that took place here, which was evi- 
dently a burlesque on the face of it. This re- 
porter has purported to report what took place, 
and has falsified the report and blackguarded the 
House. He has insulted you, Mr. Speaker; he 
has insulted every member of the committee and 
of the House; and for those reasons I offer the 
resolution, and trust it will be adopted. 

Mr. KENNEDY obtained the floor, and said he 
desircd to state to the gentleman from Ilinois, 
[Mr. Dovexass,] before he undertook to expel 
this reporter, (he knew not who he was, nor did 
he care,) that he must not assume that this was a 
libel upon this House, or that it was a false report. 
It so happened that I participated in that scene, 
which Lam perfectly willing to admit, if the gen- 
tleman will have it so, was a disgrace to the 
House. But it will never do for members on this 
floor, because they are clothed with a ‘* little 
brief authority,” to attempt to throw off their own 
disgrace upon the shoulders of those who dare to 
report them correctly; and I tell gentlemen, the 
way to save this Flouse from being libelled, is so 
to conduct themselves ag to avoid the necessity of 
compelling the reporters to disgrace them in making 
true reports of the proceedings here. Now, I don’t 
know how many “‘ bahs’’ there were, or how true 
it was 

Mr. DOUGLASS (interposing) remarked that 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Kennepy] said 
he had participated in this scene, which he (Mr. D.) 
pronounced a disgrace. I did not know that the 
gentleman did, and I wish to put the question 


: whether he did, when a member rose, and spoke 
to the question, insult him and the House by say- 


ing “bah! bah !” to him? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I recognise no right on the 
part of the gentleman from Hlinois to catechise 
me. 

Mr. DOUGLASS. I did not catechise the gen- 
tleman. I was disclaiming having imputed to him 
any such thing, not believing that he did, or that 
any other member did, as the report represents. 

Mr. KENNEDY. [ repeat, l heard repeatedly 
over this House exclamations of dissatisfaction 
and disgust that a member should seize upon a 
private bill to attempt to make a personal expla- 
nation that the House refused to hear, and that it 
was disgraceful to make, under such circumstances’ 

Mr. DOUGLASS. I wish to call attention 
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again to the fact, that this report. represents this 
insulting exclamation as occurring before my col- 
league [Mr. Wentworrn] said a word about a 
personal explanation; but, on the contrary, when 
he said he desired to say a few words on the bill, 
and that he would not detain the House long on 
the bill, then these exclamations were put in: and 
these things all occurring before he came to the 
fact that he wished to make a personal explana- 
tion, f 

Mr. KENNEDY (resuming.) I can satisfy the 
gentleman from Illinois on that subject perfectly. I 
know that when the honorable gentleman from IHi- 
nois [Mr. Wenrworrs] first took the floor, under 
the pretence of speaking upon tHat bill, it was known 
to members that he was going to attempt to make 
a speech out of order. It was known that he was 
not going to make a speech upon the bill;-and I 
for one, having been connected with the House in 
these scenes of disgrace and outrage that ought to 
disgrace us as long as they are tolerated, was de- 
termined that another should not take place unless 
over my objection. I, then, from the beginning 
objected; and I remember very well that it was no- 
torious to the House, that knowing what he was 
going to sag, I did object a little too soon, for the 
Chair did not know whether his remarks were in 
order or not. Therefore { had to wait till he got out 
a Sentence, when I renewed my objection, and the 
Chair in a moment decided them out of order. And 
the gentleman tried, notwithstanding that decision, 
to go on, and tried time and again to trample upon 
that decision; a portion of this House justifying it, 
and a portion condemning it. I do not know 
whether “bah”? be disgraceful or not, but I say it 
is less disgrace to use that expression to put down 
a disorderly speech, which the House plainly indi- 
cate they don’t want to hear, than it would be to 
allow the member to go on and make the speech 
out of order, 

Mr. DOUGLASS (interposing.) Perhaps the 
gentleman misapprehended me. What I said in 
regard to the gentleman, or what by inference could 
apply to him was, that my colleague was called to 
order; that in calling him to order there was no 
offence. It was the exercise of an undoubted right 
on the part of the gentleman from Indiana. There- 
fore, for the gentleman’s calling him to order—for 
any other man calling him to order—for the effort 


to prevent him from speaking upon the question as | 


not pertinent to it, there is no cause of complaint. 
And he (Mr, D.) understood the gentleman now 
to acknowledge that there were assertions in the 
` report of insulting matter which did not occur. 
He undertook to say now, that the gentleman would 
not say that that insulting matter did occur. The 
House knows it did not occur. There is nota 
member of the House who will avow the infamy 
of the act. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I myself uttered frequently 
declarations to the gentleman from Hlinois to ‘sit 
down.” I intimated to him, time and again, that he 
was out of order—that he was disgracing the House 
and himself, and ought to sit down. Whether I 
said, “bah,” “*bah,” I know not; but words 
equally disgraceful, if the gentleman calls that dis- 
graceful, were used in the House. 

Mr. DOUGLASS. What I want is, to keep the 
gentleman to the point in the discussion. [I want 
to know whether he did use this language. He 


yet will not declare whether he did or not; but he | 
says he intimated to the member privately to sit | 


down. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Isaid nothing about doing 
it privately. I said openly, as loud as I speak now. 
It is true I did not get up and address the Chair, 
and I do not know but I may have used the word 
“bah,” bah.” If I did not, I thought it. 

Mr. DOUGLASS. I have only to say, that if 
any member is prepared to say, that in the con- 
nexion in which it is given in the report, he did 
use that language, that I believe every thinking 
man in the House would vote to expel the mem- 
ber, as well as the reporter. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Very well. Ifthe gentleman | 


wants to turn his onslaught from the Union upon 
me, I tell him the report is truth, and no libel. I 
tell the gentleman, so far as my recollection is con- 
cerned, it is about as true a report, whoever report- 


ed it, of the rowdy scene in the House, as any | 


reporter could give; and it is no libel upon the 
House. It was, I admit, a disgraceful scene; and 
if the gentleman expects he can get the House to 
expel-me for taking my portion of the disgrace, 


| which are a disgrace to this body, and which will 


; teapot. S 
| selves no good or the party no harm, for the rea- i 
; son that they never can injure any party. 


instead of attempting measures to throw it off upon 
the reporter. 

The SPEAKER interposed, and reminded the 
gentleman, that it was proper to.use decorous lan- 
guage in debate. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Well, I mean to say this: 
that so far as my recollection goes of the disgrace- 
ful scene—for I say it was adisgraceful scene—who- 
ever may have made the report, it came about as 
near the truth as any report I have seen of these 
rowdy scenes which frequently occur here, and 


never be corrected while you attempt to throw it 
off upon the reporters, and say they libelled you. 
The way to correct it, is to hold members to order, 
to let them appreciate where they are, and the dig- 
nity which they ought to maintain, in the position 
which their constituents have placed them. If 
they are not able, for any other reason, out of self- 
respect they should correct their own course, and 
not attempt to throw off the disgrace of it upon 
those who are not concerned in it. 

Now the gentleman questions me, as to the word 
“bah,” bah,” and calling the members to order. 
I appeal to this House, if it was not perfectly no- 
torious, that that member persisted in attempting 
to make a speech, which he himself acknowledged 
to be out of order, time and again, after the chair- | 
man had decided it out of order. Now, what I 
want to ask of the gentleman from Illinois, is, 
whether a man who will do that—a man who 
will attempt, in defiance of the decision of the 
chair, out of order, to force upon the House a 
speech which they do not wish to hear—whether 
he deserves anything better than insult to be 
thrown upon him from every quarter of the House? 
I put that question to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLASS. I will answer the gentleman 
from Indiana. I think there is a material differ- 
ence between uttering a falsehood and writing it 
down to go on record, in what professes to be a 
full and accurate account of the proceedings of this 
House, with the view of injuring a member—be- 
tween that, and uttering respectful remarks on this 
floor out of order. Why, l could refer to most of 
the most distinguished men in this House who 
have addressed it out of order—who have been 
called to order, and who have proceeded in irrele- 
vant discussion, It is the usual mode of the vener- 
able gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams;] 
the usual mode of the gentlemen here who make 
personal explanations in the morning—(a thing 
which F never do.) It is the usual mode of getting 
in these speeches; and yet the gentleman asks me 
if it is not equally infamous with a falsehood con- 
tained in a report? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The gentleman is not going 
to escape from his bad predicament in that way. 
I have not said, nor am I going to say, that 
when the House is prepared to listen, to hear a 
member, when although, from the rules, he is not 
exactly in order, yet the House is willing to hear 
him, that itis not right for him to speak. But I 
again say, when the House has shown a disposi- 
tion not to hear him, and still the member persists 


in forcing himself upon the House, I ask the gen- i! 


tleman, in what other way you can stop it than by 
putting it down in this way? 


But I want to say further: I know nothing of the || 


motives which the gentleman supposes may have 
influenced the reporters in this case, 1 know noth- 
ing about their disposition to libel the House, nor 
do I care. 
It is a tempest in a | 


Hlinois. I care less about it. 


I know nothing of the quarrel between |) 
the editors of that paper and the gentleman from j; 


I tell the gentlemen they are doing them- |! 
t i| Mr. DOUGLASS here modified his resolution 


of this Administration. But,.sir, while I am sane 
acquainted with parliamentary rules, while Toccu- 
py; for the first time, any public position in- this 
country, I yet have some correct apprehension, I. 
trust, of the privileges and rights of the members 
of this House. I, sir, was an attentive observer 
| and listener to the proceedings of this House: last 
| Saturday; and while I have no disposition to exeuse 
or palliate the offence committed by the gentleman’ 
from Illinois, in attempting, out of order, to force 
upon this House (as he evidently did) a speech; 
while I have no disposition to excuse or palliate 
him; and while I readily admit there were demon- 
strations all over the House of disapprobation, I 
deny, sir, that this House did lend itself unitedly 
to offer an insult to that man. I deny it, And 
that, sir, is the report of the Union. This House; 
the members of this House, by the report of the 
Union, are represented as having united to cast 
indignity, contempt, and insult, upon an honorable 
member of this House. I deny it, sir, I say, sir, 
if that editor has any cause of quarrel or offence 
against the gentleman from Illinois, they may settle 
it between themselves, either through the papers, or 
in any other manner. But when he seeks to bring 
upon him the moral influence of the House to crush 
him; when he seeks through his reporters to bring 
the whole moral influence of this House to bear 
that man down, and unjustly, I say, if I stand 
alone—and I am not one of those who are afraid 
to stand alone—I will stand in vindication of his 
rights. I deny, sir, that this House did insult the 
gentleman from Illinois, in the manner represented. 
in that report. Tsay, sir, I heard nothing of the: 
kind. I did witness disapprobation, and would. 
have been glad, and I think the gentleman would, 
have done well to have yielded to what was the 
evident desire and manifestation of the House 
earlier than he did. But that- this House united, 
in concerted and combined effort, to cast indignity 
upon the honorable gentleman from Illinois, is a 
thing I did not witness. And that is the represent- 
ation in that report. That is the ground of my 
complaint against it. Can it be so, and is it to be 
so, that if I happen to fall under the ban of that 
press, it is to be sent forth to the whole world that 
this House holds me in contempt; that this House 
despises me; that they have insulted me publicly? 
If so, there is no security for the rights of mem- 
bers on this floor. 

I know not whatis the proper motion’ in this 
case, whether it needs to be referred to a select 
committee before this House can act upon it final- 
ly, or not; but I was disposed to do'something to 
vindicate what I believe to be the rights of thë: gen- ` 
tleman from Illinois, as well as my own, and those 
of every member of this House. ES 

Mr. BRODHEAD next obtained the floor, and 

remarking that we had had a good deal of unneces- 
sary irritation on this matter; and as this was the 
day assigned for the consideration of very impor- 
i tant business connected with our relations with 
Mexico, I have risen for the purpose of moving 
the previous question, that we may proceed ‘to 
that business. I therefore demand the previous 
question. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE moved to lay the resolution 
i on the table. 

Mr. HOUSTON, of Alabama, suggested that the 
resolution as it stood did not meet the facts; there 
was a disagreement as to what the reportaflirmed. 
He wished Mr. Bropneap to withdraw his call 
for the previous question. 

Mr. BRODHEAD said he was willing, if, as he 
; understood, the gentleman from Ilinois {Mr. Doue- 
Lass] was desirous of modifying his resolution. 


I am not, therefore, defending the editor of the | 
Union; but I am very far from defending this | 


House, under the sting of truth, for attempting to |i 


throw off the blame upon the reporters. And 1! 


repeat, so far as that scene is concerned, the report į 
is about justice to the House; about justice to in- } 


1 


dividuals; and if any individual has felt the sting, | 


I hope he, and I hope the House, will learn to con- i 
duct itself in fature so as to preserve the dignity of | 
the body. i 


Mr. WILMOT said: 1 certainly have no desire |) 


to mingle myself or my voice in any personal | 
contest between the honorable gentleman from Illi- | 
nois, (Mr. Weyrwortn,] who, by the by, is aj 
stranger to me, and the very respectable gentleman | 
who is the printer of this House and the “Organ” 


by adding at the end thereof the following: 


i 

| c On account of the false, slanderous, and disrespectful 
| report of the proceedings of this House on Saturday last, s0 
far as it relates to the conduct of the House on the occasion 
| of the Hon. Mr. Wenrworrw’s remarks.” 


| Mr. GARRETT DAVIS (amidst a good deal of 


! confusion, which, indeed, marked this whole de- 
| bate) rose to state a fact in connexion with another 
matter, as to the reports of this same paper. A 
| speech made by a gentleman from Virginia [Mr, 
: Bepixenr] had, in the report of the Union, been 
attributed, by mistake, to Mr, Barnninerr, of North 
Carolina. That gentleman had asked leave to make 
ia personal explanation; and, in a very courteous 
j and good-natured manner, had disavowed the 
i speech. His explanation had been given in the 
i: Union, but accompanied by one of the grossest in- 
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sults that Mr. D. had ever witnessed in any public 
print in his life. , 

Mr. DOUGLASS further modified his resolution 
so-as to make it read as follows: 


“Resolved, That a committce of five members be appoint- 
ed to examine into the truth of the report of the Union of 
the 6th instant, in regard to the proceedings of the House 
and of the Committee of the. Whole on Saturday last on the 
bill for the relief of Thomas Wishart, and to ascertain who 
the reporter was, and what members were engaged in cre- 
ating disorder in the House and in the committee, and re- 
port thereupon, with the names of such reporter and mem- 
þers: and for the purposes of, such examination said com- 
mittee shall have power to send for persons and papers.” 


Mr. BRODHEAD renewed his motion for the 
previous question. . 

"Mr. PAYNE moved to lay the resolution on the 
table. 

The yeas and nays were demanded by Mr. |! 
DOUGLASS, and ordered. | 

Mr. CLARKE was, at his own request, excused 
from voting, not having been present on Satur- | 
day. 

‘The yeas and nays were then called, and result- 
ed as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Stephen Adams, Bayly, Bedinger, Biggs, 
James Black, James A. Black, Bowdon, Bowlin, Boyd, Brod- 
head, William G. Brown, Burt, Augu-tus A. Chapman, Ren- 
ben Chapman, Chipman, Cobb, Collin, Cullom, Canning- 
ham, Daniel, Dobbin, Dromgoole, Dunlap, Erdman, Garvin, 
Gentry, Giles, Harmanson, Henley, Hopkins, G. 5. Houston, 
Hunter, Chartes J. Ingersoll, Joseph R. Ingersoll, James H. 
Johnson, Joseph Johnson, Geo. W. Jones, Seaborn Jones, 
Kaufman, Kennedy, Leake, Leffler, Leib, La Sere, Ligon, 
Lumpkin, Maclay, MeClean, McClernand, McDanicl, Jas. 
McDowell, McKay, Barkley Martin, Morse, Moulton, Niven, 
Norris, Owen, Parrish, Payne, Perriil, Phelps, Pillsbury, 
Reid, Relfe, Rhett, Ritter, Sawtelle, Seammon, Seddon, A. 
D. Sins, Simpson, Thomas Smith, Stauton, Strong, Thom- 
asson, Jacob Thompson, Towns, Tredway, Wiek, Wil- 
liams, Woodward, Woodworth, and Yost—84. 

NAYS—Messes. Abbott, Anderson, Barringer, Bell, Ben- 
ton, Blanchard, Brinkerhoft, Milton Brown, Buffington, W. 
W. Campbell, Johu H. Campbell, Carroll, Cathcart, Cocke, | 
Coliamer, Crozier, Culver, Darragh, Delano, De Mott, Dil- 
lingham, Dixon, Dockery, Douglass, Edsall, John H. Ewing, 
Foot, Fries, Giddings, Goodyear, Graham, Grider, Grinnell, 
Grover, Hale, Hampton, Harper, Hastings, Henry, Hoge, E. | 
B. Holmes, Isaac E. Holmes, Johu W. Houston, Samuel D. 
Hubbard, Hudson, Hungerford, Washington Hunt, James 
B. Hunt, Jenkins, Andrew Johnson, Preston King, Thomas 
B. King, Lewis, Long, Joseph J. McDowell, McGaughey, 
McHenry, McIlvaine, Marsh, Miller, Morris, Moseley, New- 
ton, Pendleton, Perry, Pollock, Ramsey, Rathbun, Ripley, 
Roberts, Julias Rockwell, Root, Runk, Russell, Schenck, 
Seaman, Severauce, Truman Smith, Albert Smith, Caleb B. 
Smith, Robert Smith, Stephens, Stewart, St.John, Stroh, | 
Sykes, Thibodaux, Benjamin Thompson, James Thomp- | 
son, Trumbo, Vance, Vinton, Wheaton, White, Wilmot, 
Wintbrop, Wood, Wright, and Young—99. 


3> 


| of the House the mover of a select committee was 


i! amendment to that of Mr. Dovetass. 


| ing that the motionof Mr. Bayty was privileged. 


So the House refused to lay the resolution on 
the table. i 
The previous question was then seconded. | 
Mr. BAYLY wished to know whether he might |' 
send the following amendment to the Clerk ’s'table $; 
to be read: | 
Resolved, That the committee just raised inquire |: 
whether other reporters than those of the Union, 
and letter- writers assigned seats on this floor, have || 
published libellous reports of proceedings here |, 
during this session; and, also, if the improper ii 
conduct of any member of this House led to the |) 
resolution restricting the members in the quantity 
of wrapping paper and envelopes to be used by | 
them. | 
| 

| 

t 

{ 


The CHATR ruled that it could not be offered, | 
after the previous question had been seconded, un- | 
less by general consent. i 

Objections were made in several quarters. 

_ The previous question was then put and car- | 
ried, and the main question being on the adoption | 
of the resolution offered and modified by Mr. 
DoreLass— ý i 

Mr. DROMGOOLE demanded the yeas and | 
nays; which were ordered, and were as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Abbott, Anderson, Ashmun, Barringer, |j 
Bell, Benton, James Black, Blanehard, Brinkerhoff, Milton | 
Brown, William W. Campboil, John H. Campbell, Carroll, | 
Catheart, Clarke, Cocke, Cotlamer, Collin, Cottrell, Crozier, 


Cuinn Darragh, De Mott, Dillingham, Dixon, Dockery, 
Dougl Danlap, Edsall, Etisworth, Fries, Gentry, Gid- : 


dings, Goodyear, Gordon, Graham, Grider, Grinnell, Grover, | 
Hale, Hampton, Harper, Hastings, Henley, Henry, Hoge, | 
i 
i 
} 


Bilias B. Holmes, Isaac E. Holmes, John W. Houston, George i 
S. Houston, Sanvl D. Hubbard, Hudson, Hungerford, Wash- | 
ington Hunt, James B. Hunt, Charles J. Ingersoll, Joseph R. | 
soll, Jenkins, James H. Johnson, Andrew Johnson, į 
Seaborn Jones, Kennedy, Daniet P. King, Preston King, | 
Thomas Butler King, Leib, Levin, Lewis, Long, McClel- | 
land, Joseph J. MeDowell, McGanghey, McHenry, Mell- | 
vaine, Marsh, Miller, Moseley, Moulton, Norris, Newton, 
Pendleton, Perry, Pillsbury, Pollock, Ramsey, Rathbun, 
Rafe, Ripley, Ritter, Julius Rockwell, John A. Rockwell, | 
Root, Ruak, Russe, Seammon, Schenck, Seaman, Seddon, i 
Severance, Truman Smith, Albert Smith, Caleb B. Smith, | 
Robert Smith, Stanton, Starkweather, sephens, Stewart, : 
St. John, Stroh, Strong, Sykes, Thibodaux, Benjamin 


i wanted to buy New Mexico and California. He! 


| and then yielded the floor to 


Ehompson, James Thompson, ‘Fibbatts, Trumbo, Vance, 
Vinton, Wheaton, White, Williams, Wilmot, Winthrop, 
Wood, Woodward, Woodworth, Wright, Young, and Yost 
—128. 

NAYS—Messrs. Stephen Adams, Bayly, Bedinger, Biggs, 
James A. Black, Bowdon, Bowlin, Brodhead, Wiliam G: 
Brown, Buffington, Burt, Augustus A. Chapman, Reuben 
Chapman, Chipman, Cobb, Cranston, Cullom, Cunningham, 
Daniel, Dargan, Dobhin, Dromgoole, Erdrfan, John H. Ew- 
ing, Fosier, Garvin, Giles, Harmanson, Hopkins, Hough, 
Fumer, Joseph Johnson, George W. Jones, Kaufman, Leake, 
Leffler, Ligon, Lumpkin, Maclay, McClean, McClernand, 
McCrate, McDaniel, Jas. McDowell, McKay, Barkley Mar- 
tin, Morse, Niven, Owen, Parrish, Payne, Perrill, Phelps, 
Reid, Sawtelle, Sawyer, Alexander D. Sims, Simpson, 
Thomas Smith, Strong, Thomasson, Jacob Thompson, 
Tredway, and Wick—64. 

So the resolution was adopted. 7 

Mr. GORDON moved to reconsider the vote on 
the passage of the resolution, on which he moved 
the previous question; and, under its operauon, 
the House refused to reconsider the vote on the 


passage of the resolution. 
Mr. DOUGLASS, observing that, by courtesy 


usually appointed its chairman, requested that, as 
he had on this occasion taken a very decided part, 
he would be excused from acting as chairman of 
the committee. [Cries of ‘No, no!’] He did not 
press the request. 

Mr. BRINKERHOFF obtained the floor. 

Mr. BAYLY rose to a privileged question, and 
offered the resolution he had before proposed as an 


Mr. BRINKERHOFF claimed the floor, deny- 


Phe CHAIR ruled that, as the resolution im- 
mediately affected the reputation of a member of 
the House, it was. : 

« Mr. HOUSTON, of Alabama, moved the pre- 
vious question, 

Mr. BRENKERHOFF claimed to have had the 
floor, so that Mr. Bayxy could not offer his reso- 
lution. 


But the CHAIR overruled the objection. fi 


Mr. ASHMUN inquired whether the resolution 
was not some Virginia abstraction ? ; 

Mr. BAYLY replied, that it was concerning an 
abstraction, viz: wrapping-paper. 

Mr. GORDON moved to lay the resolution on 
the table; which was carried by yeas and nays: 
Yeas 104, nays 74. 

So the resolution was laid on the table. 

THREE MILLION BILL. 

The House now resolved itself into Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Nor- 
ris in the chair,) and took up forconsideration the 
bill appropriating three millions of dollars to bring į 
the war with Mexico to a speedy and honorable į 


termination. | 
The bill having been read— | 
Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL, chairman of the Com- | 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, went into a speech at | 
large in explanation and support of the bill, in! 
which he stated, in substance, that the money was i 


then went into some remarks on the proviso which 
he understood his colleague [Mr. WiLmor] was 
going to offer to the bill, which he strenuously op- 
posed. 

Mr. WILMOT then obtained the floor, and 
offered as an amendment a proviso restricting the 
addition to the United States of any slave territory; 


Mr. BOYD, who moved that the committee rise 
to receive in the House the report of the commit- 
tee of conference on the Army bill. 

The committee thereupon rose and reported pro- 
gress. 

THE ARMY BILL. | 

In the House (the chair being temporarily occu- | 
pied by Mr. Dromcoore) Mr. BOYD, from the | 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes | 
of the Senate to certain amendments by the House, 
made a report. [The report is the same as that | 
published in Senate proceedings above. } ee 

Mr. B. was about to make a brief explanation | 
of his report, but cries arising of dissent, he moved : 
the previous question. j 

Mr. BRINKERHOFF moved it at the same | 
time. | 

Mr. WINTHROP raised a question of order as | 
to the recognition of the mover by the Chair, but | 
declined taking an appeal. i 

The previous question was seconded and put. | 

Mr. THOMASSON asked that the report of the | 


conference committee should be read in connexion |} 


with the bill, so that it might be intelligible. With- 
out the bill it was impossible to tell what the com- 
mittee had agreed to. He asked the yeas and nays 
on the main question; but the House refused to or- 
der them: Ayes 24, noes 106. i 

Mr. VANCE said it had been usual to have the 


bill Tean with the report, so that it might be under 
stood. 

The CHAIR ruled this to be out of order. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Is it out of order that we 
should know what we are voting about? 

The main question being on concurring in the 
report of the committee of conference, it was agreed 
to without a count. 


THREE MILLION BILL. 


The House then, on motion of Mr. BROD- 
HEAD, returned into Committee of the Whole, 
(Mr. Norris again in the chair,) and resumed the 
consideration of the three million bill, with Mr. 
Wizmor’s proviso; and the question being on the 


i; adoption of the proviso— 


Mr. DROMGOOLE raised a question of order, 
no amendments being in order but to the first sec- 


| tion of the bill. 


Mr. WILMOT thereupon withdrew*his amend- 
ment temporarily, giving notice that he would of- 
fer such an amendment. P 

Mr. DROMGOOLE wanted to offer an amend- 
ment to the first section of the bill. 

But Mr. WILMOT having the floor, refused to 
surrender it, and addressed the committee sub- 
stantially as follows: 

I suppose, Mr. Chairman, it will be proper for 
me to notify the committee that I intend to move 
to amend the bill by the additional section which 


| has been read, without now designating any par- 


ticular part of the bill in which I intend it should 
come. And my anxiety in this matter is not to 
deprive the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. DROM- 
GooLE,} or anybody else of the opportunity to move 
any amendment to the bill they may wish, but I 
am embarrassed by these rules of the House, 
(with which [am little acquainted,) and my ob- 
ject is, the opportunity to be heard upon this ques- 
tion fairly, and not to be deprived, by any parlia- 
mentary restrictions, of the opportunity of vindi- 
cating this amendment, and vindicating the position 
which I occupy before the House and the country. 

Sir, it will be recollected by all present, that at 
the last session of this Congress, an amendment 
was moved to a bill of a similar character by me, 
in the form of a proviso, by which slavery should 
be forever excluded from any territory that might 
be subsequently acquired by the United States 
from the republic of Mexico. 

Sir, permit me to say, that upon that occasion 
that proviso was sustained by a very decided ma- 
jority of this Honse. Nay, sir, more; it was sus- 
tained, if I mistake not, by a majority of the re- 
publican party on this floor. “And lam prepared 


; to show, I think, that the entire South were then 


willing to acquiesce in what appeared to be, and, so 
far as the action of this House is concerned, in 


: what was the legislation, will, and declaration of 


this Union on the subject: It passed in this House. 
Sir, there were no threats of disunion sounded in 
our ears. It passed here, and it went to the Sen- 
ate, and it was the judgment of the public, and of 
many men well informed, that had it not been de- 
feated there for the want of time, it would have 
passed that body and become the established law 
of the land. 
Sir, the friends of this Administration, of whom 
I am one, did not then charge upon me, did not 
throw the whole burden upon me, nor upon those 
who acted with me, of having, by the introduction 
and support of that proviso at an untimely period 
of the question, defeated a measure especially ne- 
cessary for the establishment of peace between this 
country and Mexico. The ‘ Union,” sir, the 
whole Democratie press in the land, charged this 
upon the unparliamentary conduct of a Senator 
from Massachusetts. He was charged with having 
defeated this great measure, by the Administra- 
tion press, and the “ Organ” of the Administration; 
showing that the Administration and the President 
were entirely willing to accept of this appropria- 
tion under the restrictions imposed by the proviso 
which I offered. 
_ Yes! no anathemas were fulminated against me 
then, I was not then denounced as an abolitionist 
by the correspondents of the ‘* Union,” as I have 
been sinee, and from which charge | intend to vin- 
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dicate myself. And I say to its respectable editor, 
for whom Ï have high respect and regard, that I 
am no more an abolitionist than he is a Hartford- 
Convention Federalist; and of that, no man who 
knows his history or his character will charge him. 
I am as far from the one as he is from the other. 

I assert, then, that the South was prepared to | 
acquiesce in this restriction. 

Mr. SIMS, of South Carolina, (Mr. W. yield- | 
ing) said he recollected, when the question was 
under discussion here, near the close of the last 
session, that he had made remarks sustaining the 
propriety of the two-million appropriation; but in 
the course of these remarks, he deprecated, as un- 


timely and mischievous, the proposition which was ‘| 


likely to come from the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania; and the entire South, so far as he recollect- 
ed, (he knew that he did, at least,) when the pro- 
viso was voted upon, voted against it; and he voted | 
against his declared sentiments in reference to the | 
appropriation; so unwilling was he to give any - 
countenance to such a proviso. i 

Mr. WILMOT (resuming. ) 
the proviso met with no favor from the South. 


I was aware that 


tleman so understood me, he misunderstood me. I 
did not mean to say that the South was favorable 
in any way to the proviso which I offered. They 
resisted it, manfully, boldly resisted it. But, sir, 
it was passed. And there was then no cry that the 
Union was to-be severed in consequence. No, sir. 


But I fear that the hesitation and the warning of |: 


northern men on this question has induced the 
South to assume a bolder attitude. Why, sir, in 
God’s name, should the Union be dissolved for 
this? What do we ask in this matter? We ask | 
but sheer justice and ‘right. Jt was a question of ; 
compromise. I would go as far as any man in this j 
House for compromise. Were it a question of 
concession and compromise, I might perhaps say 


Lai 
did not mean to declare ‘that it did; and if the gen- |! 


I will read an extract from the s 
Sevier on this point. He says: 
{ ‘In making peace, of course: the United States’ would: 
| expect to reccive indeumity, to some extent at least, for the: 
expenses of the war, and they would also expect the Pay- 
ment of the claims held by our citizens against the Republic: 
of Mexico, and this indemnity was expeeted in the shape: 
of territory, He was not authorized to state precisely what: 
territory this Government would require, but he supposed’ 
that no Senator would think they ought to get. less than 
New Mexico and Upper California. He did not suppose a. 
treaty of peace with less than that would pass this body.” 
Now, here is the direct, explicit declaration, 
made by the chairman ‘of the Committee on For- 
| eign Relations in the Senate, who may be taken to 
| Speak, by authority for the Administration; and yet 
i L see my colleague from the Adams district, [Mr. 
‘i > : 
| McCriran,} who seems now as if he intended to- 


peech of Mr. ; 


I 
affirm it; here is a matter well known to the Union. 
We are fighting this war cheerfully, not reluc- 
tantly; cheerfully fighting this war for Texas; and 
as we seck not to change the character of her in- 
stitutions, slavery was recognised there, and es- 
tablished by law. Now, sir, weare told that Cali- |! 
fornia is ours; and so itis. [intend to refer more 
particularly to this subject before | conclude. But, i 
| we are told, California is ours. And all we ask in | 
the North is, that the character of its territory be | 
preserved. Itis free; and it is part of the estab- 
lished law of nations, and all public law, that when 
it shall come into this Union, all laws there exist- | 
ing, not inconsistent with its new allegiance, will | 
i remain in force. This fundamental law, which | 
| prohibits slavery in California, will be in force; 
this fundamental law, which prohibits slavery in | 
, New Mexico, will be in force. Shall the South |! 
‘invade it? Shall the South make this Government ;! 
an instrument for the violation of its neutrality, | 
and for the establishment of slavery in these ter- 
ritories, in defianee of Jaw? That is the question. | 
There is no question of abolition here, siv. It is | 
a question whether the South shall be permitted, 

by aggression, by invasion of right, by subduing 

free territory and planting slavery upon it, to wrest. | 
this territory ta the accomplishment of its own | 
sectional purposes and schemes? That is the 
question. And shall we of the North submit to 


i 
i 
j 
| 
t 
i 
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tration look. ‘They look to the annexation of New 
Mexico and California. 

_ But one thing further in confirmation of the ex- 
istence of such a design on the part of the Admin- 


to the North, ‘Concede again, as you have done | 
before; yield all; bow to the South, as you have | 
done on all previous occasions—yield this also. 
But it is a question of naked and abstract right; 
and, in the eloquent language of my colleague from 
the Erie district, [Mr. Txompson,] sooner shall 
they draw this right shoulder from its socket, than 
I will yield one jot or tittle of the ground on which 
I stand. 7 
What, then, do we ask? Sir, we ask the neu- 
trality of this Government on this question of sla- 
very. I have stood up at home, and fought single- 
handed—no, I was not single-handed, because my 
party was with me—but I have stood at home, and 
fought, time and again, against the Abolitionists of 
the North. 1 have denounced them publicly, upon 
all occasions, when it was proper ta do so. I have 
met them in their own meetings, and assailed them. 
And, sir, the efforts that may be made, here or else- 
where, to givean abolition complexion to this move- 
ment, cannot, so far as my district and my people 
are concerned, have the Jeast effect. And efforts 
made to give me the character of an abolitionist, 
will fall harmless when they reach my constituen- 
cy. They know me upon this question distinctly. 
I stand by every compromise of the Constitution. 
I adhere to its lettér.and its spirit. And I would | 
never invade one single right of the South, So far 
from it am J, that I stand ready, at all times and 
upon all occasions, as do nearly the entire North, 
to sustain the institutions of the South as they 
exist, with our money and with our blood, when 
that day comes, as many—many southern men— 
fear it may come. When that day comes, sir, the 
North stands with them. We go for every com- 
promise of the Constitution. i , : 
But, sir, this is another question—entirely an- 
other question. We ask that this Government 
preserve the integrity of free territory against the 
aggressions of slavery—against its wrongful usurp- 


ations. Bir, I was in favor of the annexation of | 
Texas, I supported it with the whole influence | 


which I possessed, and I was willing to take Texas 
in‘as-she was. I sought not to change the char- 
acter of her institutions. Texas was a slave coun- 
try; and although it was held out to us, in the 
-celebrated letter of Mr. Walker, that two slave and 
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: À : 7 chs! i istration, L read from the “Union,” the official 
? 7 > sir i : aa EAE ‘. 
i ee Ae cnn ait ne |; organ of the present Administration, of the 4th in- 
; nie pack des a Airs ve li stant. It is commenting upon the resolutions of- 
petto Nes ; : ., || fered by the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Ber: 

Sir, it has been objected to this measure that it ; rien} I think, declaring that peace ought to be 

ahr a wil a TP A Se P a A 
was brought forward atan untimely period, Ridi- || hade without acquiring territory. It says: 
cule has been attempted to be cast upon it, and it ve eae Seah i 
; been said that we were already wraneling || qy litt the Federal leaders pursue their indicated policy. 
and aiani elling about terr ‘aes which dee nal be- aoe free: people of tis ebutitry will ropurtinte abd duiiie 

i 7 on thie. A oiie ee 
D. p 
long to us; that it would be time enough when the I call upon my colleague [Mr. McCray] to 
country shall be acquired to meet this question. |; notice this declaration: 
Sir, I affirm that now is the time, and the only « We are sure that no member of Congress who owes the 
time. If northern men fail now, it is gone, and | pe as nee to te arear cause of the Pinal de 
rere a I will so far forget the honor of his country, the demands of a 
gone Lorever: yon E aa n ii gallant people, or his own character, as to tend any eounte- 
A a : j this £ stra 


f hi $ for it ia fully discl i nance to so absurd and extraordinary a proposition.” 
reference to this matter?-——for 1f 1s fully disclosed: |: - +3 

ee, 8 a F ` s - ana tA re: t Si Y 

it is not disguised: there is no attempt at disguising || : And yet the gentleman closes his speech with 


i i : Na 5 | declaring ieves that no territory is to be ac- 
it. Sir, I am one of those who believe this war is {| °° laring he believes that no territory is to be 


. dash -. ‘That it was forced ‘| quired. , 
Ree eae wap.: ere waa Ores Upon [Some gentleman was here understood to suggest 
this country. We were compelled to take up arms g 


d vindieste.the integrity of car Soil and -our ni- that the resolutions which called forth this article 
sna ehRrack. BE AA wher the first blow in the “Union,” were of a different character from 
A > sir, > E 


; that which Mr. W. bad imputed. 
Wwasstiuckapon the “Sane ok the Te Grandes No, sir, (said Mr. W.,) they als to the aequi- 
from the time that the news reached this vapitol—- sition of territory; they recommend that the army 
the policy of the Administration has been fixed, be withdrawn without acquiring territory. 
irrevocably feed; (and Lapprove it) that we shall [Mr. W. concluded the reading of the article.] 
never lay down our arms until indemnity is made 


; ; ; « We but echo the views of a patriotic people, without 
in territory for the expenses, in part at least, reed ib antes diaincllans, when ae eepecinty call upon 
of this war, and for the claims of our citizens. || Conaress promptly to reject and rebuke so unpatriotic a pro- 
Such is the settled policy of the Administration: || ject.” 
there is no disguise, no concealment about it. If I recollect aright the project, it was a resolu- 
Now, in proof of this fact, it would be sufficient |; tion proposing, in substance, that we withdraw 
for me to refer to the instructions given to General jį our army, and offer terms of peace, without.requi- 
Kearny and Commodore Stockton. The policy | ring territory. And it is that proposition which 
of this Administration, I say, was fixed and set- |; the “Union” denounces; it is the- proposition 
tled; and, I trust, irrevocably settled. It is to 


| which Mr. Sevier repudiated, and which my friend 
acquire territory. Peace was looked to, and is 


vom Philadelphia [Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL] coatra~ 
now looked to and desired, eminently desired, by | dicts. It is a proposition the very reverse of what 
the Administration and its friends; but desired 


he whole course and tenor of this Administration 
only as a means to an end, as the means which is 


shows they are intent upon. . ; 
to bring in territory into this Union. The decla- Now, sir, when, in God’sname, will be the time 
ration was frankly made by the chairman of the |: for the North to speak out, if not now? Our stand- 
Committee on Foreign Relations (Mr. C. J. Ix- |) ard is in California; our troops are there; and an 
GERSOLL] here to-day; and it was made a few days | 


hold it; and for no other object. They are notan 


States, Mr. Sevier, chairman ofsthe Committee i organized military company, but a band of armed 
on Foreign Relations, made a similar declaration. |) emigrants: a thing unheard-of as a mere matter. of 


armed body of emigrants has been sent there ta 
ago by him. And in the Senate of the United | 


i 
i 
i 
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war; sent there to'be- discharged in any territory 
which may. belong to the- United States.at the con- 
clusion of this war. 

Why, it is all idle arguing as to the course of 
this Administration. Its course is fixed. I trust 
the President will continue firmly to adhere to it. 
Lam for territory, sir; and I am also for preserv- 
ing the, character of that territory against the ag- 
gressions of slavery; I am against subduing the 
eee which is now free, and making slave territory | 
of it. 

But my friend from Philadelphia [Mr. C. J. In- 
GERSOLL] gives mea consoling assurance: and that 
is, thata slave cannot live there. Sir, as much as | 
T respect his declaration, yet in the face of the dec- | 
larations of the whole South, I cannot abide by it. | 
Sir, every southern man declares they will hold it | 
for slavery; that all below 36° 30! shall be slave 
territory. And yet it is not the ‘* proper time” 
now! ‘The President’s policy is fixed; the South 
declare their purpose; and yet northern men have 


| 
i 
i 
| 


flinched from meeting it. 
Sir, an honorable gntleman from the South, I 
believe the one at my side, [Mr. Burr,] made the | 
novel, the proud declaration on this floor, that “we | 
have no traitors at the South.’’ It seemed to me, 
sir, as if the declaration was made with that pride 


which a brave man feels when he knows that he 


We embarrassing it—the majority of the Demo- 
crats on this floor! Why, in God’s name, are we 
to be forced—why are we to be called upon, who 
arc a majority on this floor—a majority of the Re- 
publican party, who carry out its great principles, 
and vindicate them—are we to be forced to aban- 
don our principles? Are we to be held up as fac- 
tionists, as agitators, and the minority to be held 
up as the only true and faithful Democrats? We 
are disposed to aid in carrying out this war. We 
have voted for all the supplies of men and money 
that have been considered necessary by the Ad- 
ministration. We have done everything that men 
could do, or that has been asked of us, in support 


not the abolition of slavery, not to do violence 
to any rights of the South, for we respect their 
rights, we will stand by them—but because we 
seek that this Government shall not be made an 


over territory now free, we are to be called agita- 
tors, and it is to be said that we are embarrassing 
the Administration ! 

There is the point, and, in my judgment, the 
strong point—the neutrality of our Government; 
and for this Government to stand by and see sla- 
very carried into these territories, and slaves held 
there, would be tantamount, in my estimation, to 


is surrounded by brave, firm associates. But if, | 
as has been said, this measure, which was support- | 
ed by'a large majority in the House, which com- | 
manded the votes of a majority of the Democratic 
party in this House, if it is to be smothered, 
stifled, put down; if the men on whom we depend | 
for support will flinch from meeting the question | 
now, I shall understand that declaration as a with- 
ering, scorching, burning sarcasm on the North. 
Yes, sir; * there are no traitors in the South.” |! 


iy 
in 
| 


a positive enactment in its favor. 
same thing. 

My colleague [Mr. C. J. Inerrsoxz] tells me, 
however, Wait till the people meet together to form 
their own Constitution, and let them then decide 
whether they will have slavery in that Territory 
ornot. Sir, Lam willing it should be so. All I 
ask is—and my amendment goes no further—(for 
we can legislate over this Territory only as longas 
it is a Territory)—that slavery shall be prevented 


The South is true to herself on this question and 
on all questions. Well; the North did stand true ;| 
once on this question: on this question the North || 
stood true at the last session, and I believe she |) 
will again. I have no fears, sir, for the action 
of northern men on this subject. It is right, sir; 
itis just; it is timely. And if ever a time was 
when such a declaration can be effectual, itis now. |] 
e Wait until this country is acquired??? Why, 1 || 
am already informed, and believe—indced the fun- || 
damental law which General Kearny chose to give 
to New Mexico, bears on its face the impress, that 
the southern slavery of this Union has already 
found its way there; and there is no doubt of it. 
There, in violation of law; there, against the fun- 
damental law of the Mexican Republic. General 
Kearny, in this fundamental law which he lays 
down for the government of that country, in pre- 
scribing the qualifications of electors, says: ‘live- | 
ry free male citizen,” &c. Then, there are some 
males that are not free! And 1 understand that 
already on the line between Missouri and that 
country are found slaves wlio are being removed | 
thither; that already in that country there are 
slaves. No: we passed but a few days ago in this 
House an Oregon bill, in which we exclude sla- 
very from that territory. The proposition restrict- 
ing slavery there, has by a majority of the Senate’s 
committee, by southern men, been stricken out. 
And yet, in the face of these facts, it is nol time to 
act! Wait till we get the skin of the lion before 
we dispute about his hide? Now, Isay, we have |} 
the skin of the lion, and southern men are already 
grappling it, and intend to avail themselves exclu- 
sively of its benefits. Southern men say this is į 
the time to meet the question; that neither party 
should be deceived. ‘Lhe North ought not to be | 
deceived and betrayed, under the idea held out to |! 
her that no slavery is to exist in that territory, if | 
when the country Is legally annexed—(for I grant 
the forms are not gone through with, although it | 
is ours: I hold it is ours, and must remain forever | 
so, unless we give it up. The conquest is made, 
and the forms of annexation, only, remain to be 
gone through with:)—if when it is fully annexed 
we are to find slavery established there and recog- | 
nised by this Government. 2 

Now, it does seem to me, in the face of these 
things, that now is the time for this declaration. 
Let net the South be deceived. Let no prospects 
be held out to her, that this war is to result in sus- 
taining, strengthening, and extending this institu- 
tion. Now is the time, and the honest time, to | 
meet this question. 

But Tam told, You are embarrassing the Ad- 
ministration by bringing forward this proposition, 


| 
| 
i 


of this House, the majority of the Republicans o 


that time. When we surrender it up, and States 
are formed within it and admitted, they come into 
the Union with all the attributes of sovereign 
States, and have the right to act for themselves 
upon this question, as upon all others. I suppose 
that Pennsylvania could establish slavery to-day, 
if she chose; and so could Ohio, in spite of the or- 


dinance of 1787. But all we demand is, that while į 
this is a Territory, and while it is under the control | 
i of the Government of the United States, that this 


Government should religiously preserve its char- 
acter. Free itis now; and free, with God’s help, 
it shall remain. It shall notbe fettered; it shall 
not be trampled upon: it is ours by destiny; and 
we will keep it, and keep it free. When territory 
presents itself for annexation with slavery already 
established, I stand ready to take it, if national 
considerations require it, as they did in the case of 
Texas. 
make no war upon the South, I have no squeam- 
ish sensitiveness on the subject of slavery—no 
morbid sympathy for the slave. But I stand for 
the integrity of the territory. It shall remain 
free, so far as my voice and vote can aid in the 
preservation of its free character. 

And thatis what weask. And yet the majority 


the North, are called upon to yield—what? To 
make concession of things that ought to be con 
ceded? No. They are called upon to yield up 
rights clearly their own. Where is the northern 
gentleman prepared to do it? I will go for con- 


! cession, for compromise; but to compromise on 


of this war; and yet, becausc the majority seek— | 


instrument of pushing this institution of slavery į 


It would be the | 


1 will not change its institutions, then. Ij 


it does not now exist; to violate the integrity of | 


tory, is that an invasion of the rights of the 
South? While I have, as I before remarked, no 
squeamish sensitiveness on the subject—none 
whatever—I am nevertheless one of those who 


‘believe that the future destiny and glory of this 
Republic depend in a great measure upon letting | 


the institution remain within its present limits. 
Bat, upon this point, one other thought. The 

North has ever been ready to yield when the cry 

of disunion came from the South. And, by-the- 


by, when southern gentlemen sit down and revise | 


their estimates of the value of this Union, I have 
no fears of dissolution from that quarter. 
that Í doubi’the bravery of the South. I know 
they dare do all brave men dare do in vindication 
of theirrights. But they will not, when th 
is right, when thev stand on the broad, firm 
of justice and right, dissolve the Union for 


Not | 


this territory. If you refuse to make it slave ter- 


cause. I would be afraid to‘invade their rights; [ 
would expect, from their known character, from 
their chivalry, and from the position they have 
heretofore taken ‘upon the question of State-rights, 
amanful resistance. I would be afraid that trouble 
would grow out of such a controversy. I say, I 
would be afraid to invade their rights. This we 
are not disposed todo. But I am not afraid to do 
right; I am not afraid to insist upon this position, 
that territory now free shall remain free while 
under the control of this Government. 

Sir, there is another reason, and a most substan- 
tial one, why this amendment should be made 
now, and made to this bill. For what is this 
appropriation to be made? To make peace. How 
to make peace? I inquire, sir. No one supposes 
by a humiliating purchase of peace. Why, sir, 
we took up arms to conquer peace, and, with 
God’s blessing, we are able to do it. Then this 
money is not asked for as the means of buying a 
humiliating peace. What return, then, are we to 
have for this money? And why are we asked to 
appropriate it?’ Sir, to buy territory. Thatis the 
object of the appropriation, express and avowed, 
My friend, the chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, [Mr. C. J. Incersozy,] avows it 
is to buy territory; and the honorable chairman of 
the same committee in the Senate [Mr. Sever} 
makes the same distinct admission. His language 
on this subject is explicit: 

« The intelligence possessed by the President gives them 
reason to believe that upon a certain advance to be made to 
pay the expenses of their [the Mexicans] army??—— 

Why, in God’s name, are-we to pay the expenses 
of their army? Itis hard enough to fight them as 
the war is going on, and pay our own expenses. 
Why pay the expenses of the Mexican army? Sir, 


i i| there is a reason for it: 
| from entering there, and getting a foothold before | 


“end other expenses, they [the Mexicans] would be willing 
to cede that portion of their territory [New Mexico and 
Upper Catifornia] which he had named.”? 

And yet, when the bill is before this House, 
making the very appropriation asked for to buy 
territory, northern men tell us they don’t believe 
any territory is to be acquired, and that this move- 
ment is out of place; that it is bringing forward an 
agitating question! An agitating question! Why, 
if the minority on this floor of the Democratic 
party will come up and yield to the right, there 
will be no * agitation” upon this question. I im- 
plore the minority of the Democratic party on this 
floor—who are shown to be a minority by the vote 
| of the last session—to stop the agitation of this 
subject; to yield to the fair, honest, rightful de- 
i mand of the North. We seek no agitation of the 
subject; but because we will not yield to the mi- 
nority, we are denounced as the agitating party. 
This is a strange doctrine for Democrats. 


‘| Sir, my reasons for moving in this matter have 


| been in part given. Because I saw the policy of 
the Administration—every man with his eyes open 
secs it, and must see it. There is no concealment. 
Territory we will have, and moncy we ask of you 
to buy it with. Iam ready, I am anxious to give 
this money. I will vote for it. But I seek in the 
act which gives this money, that the territory shall 
be preserved from the aggressions of slavery; that 
the territory, so far as the act of this Government 
can do it, shall be sealed up for freedom. This is 
what I seek. 

Onegentleman from South Carolina [Mr, Raerr] 
submitied a long constitutional argument on this 
, and one which, it seemed to me, fritter- 


this question is to compromise the right, and || question 
establish the wrong. It is to carry slavery where i| ed away all the powers of Government. I tried 


| to follow him in his ideas of sovereignty, and they 


to make, when he said, ‘ the powers of sovereignty 
? It may be 


jive consti 


1847. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


the argument of the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina would strangely conflict with the opinions held 
by that school of constructionists, in the case of 
Rhode Island. J recollect they denied the authority 
of the people of Rhode Island to remodel their con- 
stitution. In one breath he makes Sovereignty re- 
side in the people; in the next, in the States; and 
he makes the States joint-tenants and co-sovereigns 
over the Territories of the Union. Well, what acts 
of sovereignty can these co-sovereigns exercise over 
this territory? Can South Carolina legislate for it? 
Can Pennsylvania? The States can act upon this 
territory only through this General Government. 
I maintain that this Government, so far as the terri- 
tory of the Union is concerned, is sovereign within 
the limits of the Constitution. 

Why, every argument of the gentleman against 
this amendment was with equal force against the 
ordinance of 1787 and the Missouri compromise. 
The great questions of constitutional right, of civil 
right, of the rights of the people of the South, are 
not determined by parallels of latitude and longi- 
tude. If this proposition invades the rights of the 
South, then the Missouri compromise line invades 
the rights of the South. Ifwe have no right to 
say to.them that slavery shall not exist in Cali- 
fornia and New Mexico, we have no right to say 
to them that it shall not go north of the Missouri 
compromise line. I can understand, however, that 
when a State has obtained population sufficient to 
entitle it to admission into the Union, and it is ad- 
mitted, then it comes in an independent sovereign, 
and all we ask is, that until that day does arrive, 
slavery should be excluded from that territory. If 
it is free territory when they knock at our doors 
for admission, or when the people assemble in 
convention to form fundamental laws for its gov- 
ernment as a State under the Constitution of the 
United States, if the territory is free then; PI ran 
the risk of their making slave territory out of it. 
But we do demand that the fundamental law of 
this territory, which excludes slavery, shall not be 
violated. We demand that this Government shall 
not stand by and wink at its yiolation. 

It does seem strange, that all the odium is to be 
heaped upon us who stand intrenched firmly be- 
hind our rights; and that the South, which stands 
warring against right, that the whole Administra- 
tion press, shall cast aspersions upon asand doubts 
of the fidelity of those who maintain that the char- 
acter of this territory shall be preserved. 


Now, I trust that this amendme@t will not be re- | 


garded as puerile or childish, or that it is offered 
outof season. It was offered, sir, when our stand- 
ard was raised over the territory, and not to be 
lowered, not to be taken down. It was offered 
when a fundamental law was prescribed for one of 
We territories which we intend to hold. We have 
it now—it is ours. And the President asks you 
for money by which we may seal and conclude all 
necessary arrangements for bringing it in asa part 
of the domain of the country. “And upon that bill 
1 offercd my amendment. 

I would have been glad, indeed rejoiced, as ob- 
jections are made to bringing it forward in this 
manner, to have had an opportunity to introduce 
an independent proposition upon this subject, 
standing isolated and alone. But every man knows 
that no such opportunity has, or can be, offered 
ander the rules of this House. A resolution of 
that character can only be got in by suspending 
the rules, and that requires a vote of two-thirds. 
I had a resolution drawn, for more than three 
weeks, for the purpose of getting it in, and I could 
not even get so far as to make the motion that 
the rules be suspended. I abandoned it as idle 
and useless, and came back to this proposition, 


which was carried last session in this House bya 


large majority. 

What, I ask, has changed the case since that 
time? That proviso was strong then. It stood 
bere in this Hall, a giant insits strength; the North 
rallying to it as one man. Who has shorn this 
Samson of its locks, if shorn they are? How is 
this measure to be defeated? What considerations 
have induced men to change their position upon 
this question? It is right and just; and if there is 
any thing wrong, the South is in the wrong for not 
yielding. 

But, sir, in reference to slavery, while, as I said 
before, I have no morbid sympathies on this sub- 
ject, Ido believe it is a great political and a great 
social evil. F believe itis the most difficult prob- 
lem which we will have to work out in our free 


Government here. Why, if you go back to the 
days of the Revolution, or rather after the estab- 
lishment of peace and of our independence, you 
find there were six slave States and seven free 
States; the slave States containing an area of some 
fifty thousand square miles more than the free 
States, and-with about equal population. This is 
shown by the census of 1790. Now, in 1840, these 
seven free States have double the population of 
these six slave States. How, and why is it? Why, 
in the Revolution, Massachusetts furnished more 
men for the carrying on the war than the entire 
slave States. How happened this? Not from want 
of patriotism on the part of the South—for they 
were foremost in that glorious strugele—but from 
the want of ability, growing out of this question 
of slavery. Where the men who labor in the field 
are slaves, you cannot place arms in their hands; 
and it is the laboring man, the man who toils in 
the field, who constitutes and will constitute the 
strength and defence of his country on the field of 
battle. That is the reason. Why, if this war 
continue, Pennsylvania, I belicve, will send more 
men into the ficld than the entire six original slave 
States. Not that Pennsylvania feels any more in- 
terest in the vindication of the honor and the glory 
of the country than they do; but because she has 
the men to do it, and, owing to the peculiar insti- 
tation of the South, they have them not: their Ja- 
borers cannot take arms. Why is it that Vir- 
ginia, the ‘ mother of States’—that State which 
has ever been foremost, since the adoption of the 
Constitution, in the vindication of the rights of the 
States and the liberties of the people—why is it 
that the sun of the glorious “ Old Dominion” is 


Mr. STRONG claimed the floor; and, to. make 
his speech in order, moved to strike. out. + three’? 
millions and insert: “two.” He then.went intoa 
question in which he avoved ‘his intention to vote 
against the proviso, such being his understanding 
of the will of his constituents, and ‘of his State. = 

He concluded by saying he should vote for the 
bill, but against the proviso. : aor 

[Mr. Srrone’s the 

or andad- 


speech will be: published, in 
Appendix.] ee 
Mr. CHIPMAN next obtained the flo 
dressed the committee. 
When Mr. C. concluded 
reported progress, $ 
On motion of Mr. McKAY, the bill making ap- 
propriations for the Indian Department forthe fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1848, and the bill making 
appropriations for the Military Academy, which 
had been returned from the Senate with amend- 
ments, were referred to the Committee of Ways 
and Means, ee en 
The bil from the Senate to extend the time for 
sclling the lands granted to the Kentucky Asylum 


, the committee roge:and 


and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. Q. W. JONES objected to the transaction 
of any further business, as the House was without 
& quorum, 

Mr. MORRIS, from the Committee on Public 
Lands, to which was referred the hill from the Sen- 
ate entitled “ An act to apply certain alternate gec- 
tions of the public domain toward the completion 
of works of internal improvement in the State of 
Michigan, and for other purposes,” reported the 
same with an amendment. 


not still in the ascendant? She used to be first: 
before New York, before Pennsylvania; and now 
she is outstripped by some States that have grown 
up within the memory and lives of the present 
generation, How is it? Why, owing to this in- 
stitution. This is the whole secret. believe it. 
Contrast again Ohio with Kentucky. Why is it 
that the one has left the other in the race of pros- 
perity and growth in greatness? Itis owing en- 
tirely to this institution in the one, and not in the 
other. There is always a lack of energy, a want 
of enterprise in slave labor, which are found in free 
labor. Why, L verily believe that the poor man 
of the North, who goes into the woods to hew 
himself out a home, does more work than three 
slaves, while he consumes less. Nothing is neg- 
lected by him; his cye catches everything that re- 
quires attention. Itis their enterprise, their dili- 
gence, their economy, that builds up new empires 
in the West, while the South has been falling back. 
Why, sir, contrast Michigan and Arkansas. In 
twenty years, Michigan bas assumed a high posi- 
tion among the States of this Union. She has all 
the elements of a great State; cities, flourishing 
towns, and highly cultivated fields; with a popula- 
tion that outnumbers three or four times that of 
Arkansas. And yet Arkansas has even a better 
soil, even superior natural advantages. What is 
the cause of this disparity? It is owing to this 
institution in Arkansas, and the absence of it in 
Michigan. 

Now, as a friend of the Union, and in no spirit 
of hostility to the South, but as a friend of the 
American Union, I offered this proposition. Why, 
Mr. Walker told you, when he was urging the 
annexation of Texas, (and I admit the force of his 
argument,) annex Texas, and you open a frontier 
of two thousand miles bordering on Mexico, where 
this slave and black population, as it shall increase 
and press upon the country, can pass off, and he- | 
come mingled up with the mixed races of Mexico | 


J 
i 


and South America. | 
Flere the hour expired, and Mr. Winmor wa 

broken off in his remarks. : 
[The remarks of Mr. Winmor, of which the | 

above is the substance, will be found in the Ap 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the fol- 
lowing Executive communications: 

I. A communication from the President of the, 
United States, transmitting a report of the Director 
of the Mint of the United States, showing the op“ 
erations of the mint, &e., for the year 1846, 

H. A communication from the Secretary-of War, 
transmitting a report in answer to the resohitions 
of the 1Touse of the 10th August and the 13th Jan- 
dary, 1846, of Messrs. Butler and Lewis, late com- 
missioners to the Indians of Texas and the south- 
western prairies. Laid on the table, and ordered 
to he printed. : 

HI. A communication from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting, in obedience to a resolu- 
tion of the House of the 8th December last, a re- 
port relative to the employment of secret inspectors 
of the customs or agents jn any capacity other than 
ordinary officers. Referred’ to the. Committee «of 
Ways and Means and ordered to be printed. 

1V. A communication from the Secretary. of the 
Navy, transmitting, in compliance with the act of 
May 1, 1820, a statement of the appropriations for 
the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1846. Laid on the table and ordered to be 
printed, i 

V. A communication from the Secretary of the 
| Treasury, transmitting, in obedience to sundry 
resolutions of the Fouse of the 10th of August 
last, a report of the cost of collecting the revenue 
from customs for the year ending 30th June, 1846, 
and in cach collection district separately, and 
also estimates of the sums of money necessary to 
| defray the expenses of collecting the revenue from 
customs for the latter half of the year 1846, and 
for the next fiseal year; also, as to whether any 
and what changes can be made in the Treasury 
Bepartment, by which greater economy and equal 


‘| eflicicncy may he secured to the Administration: 
i Referred to the Committee of Ways and Means 


and ordered to be printed. 
Vi. A communication from the Postmaster Gen- 


‘eral, transmitting a report of the disbursing agent 


of that Department, exhibiting a detailed statement 
of his receipts and payments during :the calendar 


pendix, as written out and revised by himself. ] 


‘| Me. STRONG, of New York, obtained the | 
floor. iF 


The CHAIR raised a question of order, | 
contending that all the speeches were out of order, | 
there being no question before the committee. 


tion of the bill. 


a bill referred to them, but only to amend, or to 
recommend that it do not pass. 
The motion was ruled out of order. 


= 


Mr. SAWYER moved to strike out the first sec- |; 
| My, BROMGOOLE said that would decapitate 


the bill, and a committee had no power to destroy |; 


| year 1846. Laid on the table and“orderéd to be 
printed. : T 
The House then adjourned 


l IN SENATE. 
Turspay, February 9, 1847. 
The Journal of yesterday wasread and approved; 


TMr. DICKINSON presented the petition of eit- 
zens of Cayuga county, New York, praying that 
| the Tonawanda band may be excepted from the 

execution of the treaty of 1842 between the Uni- 


i 
} 


8 


for teaching the deaf and dumb was read twice,” 


356 


` 


OBE. 


— 
ted States and the Seneca Indians; which was re- 
sforred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. | 

Mr. MILLER presented five petitions of citi- 
zens of Washington, praying certain amendments 
to the city charter; which were referred to the 

Committee on the District of Columbia. 
_ Mr, BAGBY presented five petitions of citizens 
of Washington, praying that the use or sale of 
spirituous liquors in and about the Capitol may be | 


prohibited; which were referred to the Committee | 


for the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BREESE, from the Committee on Public 
Lands, reported a bill to grant a right of preémp- 
tion to Philip H. Dering and Robert K. Champion, 
to a tract of mineral land; which was read a first | 
time. i 

The Senate then proceeded to the consideration, į 
as in committee of the whole, of the bill to repeal | 
the act of 2d March, 1837, entitled “An act con- | 
cerning pilots.’? i i 
ane DIX addresscd the Senate in favor of the 

Hi. 

Mr. MILLER indicated a desire to reply to the | 
honorable gentleman from New York, and accord- 
ingly moved that the further consideration of the | 
bill be postponed until to-morrow, which was | 
agreed to. i 

The adverse reports from the Committee on Na- 
val Affairs, upon the petitions of Hans Nelson and 
Josiah Colston, and from the Committee of Claims, 
upon the claim of the administrator of Jacob House- 
man, deceased, were severally taken up and con- 
eurred in. 


Mr. SPEIGHT, from the Committee on Fi- 
nance, to whom was referred the bill from the | 
House making appropriations for the payment of i 
revolutionary and other pensions of the United | 
States, for the year ending 30th June, 1848, re- | 
ported the same without amendment. 


_The Senate having proceeded to consider said || 
bill as in committee of the whole— i] 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, moved to amend 
the bill by adding the following as an additional | 
section: j 

Src, 2. Be it further enacted, That, from and after the | 
passage of this act, the Seeretary of War is hereby autho- + 
rized to make such compensation to ageats for paying pen- i 
sions, as may be just and reasonable, to be paid out of the 
fund appropriated for the payment of revolutionary pensions 
but in no case to exceed two per centum on moneys dis- 
bursed by them; the said compensation to-be in fall for al) 
their services, wad any contingent expenses that may arise 
in the disehargs of their o:ficial dities books, printing, and | 
stationary excepted. | 

The farther consideration of the bill was then | 
postponed until to-morrow. | 

Mr. BUTLER said, before the special order was | 
taken up, he desired to make a motion, asking for 
another committee of conference with the House of 
Representatives in relation to the disagreeing vote. 
He believed he mighesay that both branches were | 
now pledged to concur in giving the President tie | 
power to appoint daring the recess. i 

The motion having been agreed to, Mr. BUT- 
LER moved that the Chair appoint the committee | 
on the part of the Senate—expressing a wish that | 
he might not be named as one of them. j 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT named Messrs. Max- 
GUM, Dickinson, and NiLEs. 

THREE MILLION BILL. | 

The Senate then proceeded to the consideration 
of the special order, being the bill making a special | 
appropriation to bring the war with Mexico to 
a speedy and honorable conclusion—the question 
pending being the amendment of Mr. Cass. 

Mr, CALHOUN rose and addressed the Senate. 
Never (said he) since I have been upon the stage 
of action, has this country been placed in a more 
critical situation than at present. We are not only 
in the midst of a war, a very dificult dnd very ex- 
pensive war, but we are involved in a domestic 
question of the most irritating and dangerous char- 
acter. They both claim our serious and deliberate 
consideration, and I do trast, that before this ses- 
sion closes, late as it is, they will both receive a 
ae Padre raa is oe to pui constituents that 
bani a hings in re erence to both should 

iiy understood. Tor the present, I purpose to 
consider the question which is more immediately 
pending: How shall this war be best conducted in | 
aet to ping it most advantageously to a success- 
How shane or, to express it a little more fully, 
ken i 1e conducted to enable us most advan- 

g y to eflect all the objects for which the war i 


$ 


| indemnified for the cost of that war. 


was made; for it is only by effecting these objects, 
that the war can properly be said to be successful. 

There are two ways (continued Mr. C.) in which 
this war may be conducted. The one is, to push 
on offensive operations until Mexico is compelled 
to yield to our terms; the other is, to take a defen- 
sive position, and to maintain and secure the pos- 
session of the country which is already in our 
military occupation; and the question which I pro- 
pose now to consider is, which of these two ought 
to be selected? This is, Mr. President, a great 
question; in my opinion it is next in importance 
only to the war itself. I have given it my most de- 
liberate consideration, and the result to which I 
have come is, that we ought to choose the defen- 
sive position, and I shall now proceed to state the 
reasons on which that conclusion is founded. I 
believe that such a course is the best calculated to 
bring this war to a successful termination, or, to 
express it more fully and more explicitly, (for I 
wish to be fully comprehended upon this impor- 
tant question,) to bring itto a certain successful ter- 
mination, and that with the least sacrifice of men 
and money, and with the least hazard of disasters 
or sacrifices, or loss of reputation’ or standing to 
this country. 

{f he rightly understood the objects for which 
this war was declared, he felt a deep conviction, 


that by assuming this defensive attitude all those j 


objects might be obtained; if he rightly understood, 
he repeated, for, strange as it might seem, the ob- 
jects for which the war was commenced were left, 
even at this late day, to inference. He had exam- 
ined the message of the President to Congress, con- 
taining his recommendation that Congress should 
make war—the messages rather, and the acts of this 


body arising out of them—tor the purpose of dis- | 
covering the objects for which the war should be! 


undertaken. Ther 


it of that examination was, 


that the objects for which the war was made were : 
threefold: first, to repel invasion; next, to estab- | 


lish the Rio del Norte as the western boundary of 
Texas; and, thirdly, to obtain payment of the in- 
demnities due to our citizens for claims which they 
held against Mexico. The two first appeared to 
him to be the primary objects of the war, and the 
last only accessory. . The President, in his mes- 
sage, did not recommend Congress to declare 
war. No; he assumed that the war already ex- 
isted, and called upon Congress to recognise its 
existence. The President assumed it to exist, be- 
cause the country had been invaded, and blood had 
been spilled on American soil, This assumption 
he predicated on the ground that the Rio del Norte 
was the western boundary of Texas; and he alleged 
that the Mexicans had crossed that boundary—had 
come to the American side—which he affirmed was 
an invasion; and the war having been thus entered 
upon, he recommended likewise that it should be 
prosecuted in reference to the claims of our citi- 
zens. The act of Congress declaring that war had 


been made by the republic of Mexico recognised « 


the Rio del Norte to be the western boundary of 
Texas, and affirmed that the crossing of that river 
by the Mexicans constituted an act of invasion. 
Hence, both the executive and the legislative 
branches of this Government were committed to the 


fact that the Rio del Norte was the western bound- | 


ary of Texas, and that the crossing it was an in- 
vasion on the part of the Mexicans. These were 
clearly primary objects. But in recommending the 
war, the President recommended that it be prose- 
cuted for the objects which he had already men- 
tioned, among which was that of indemnity to our 
citizens, an object which, though not a sufficient 
cause of war in itself, yet, being involved in war, 
it appeared to him might properly be made one of 
the causes for which the war should be prosecuted, 


that all causes of difference might be settled. These | 
| were the three objects of the war. 


But (continued Mr. C.) the President now further 
recommends that the war be prosecuted in order 


i to obtain indemnity for the expenses of the war | 


itself. That can, however, in no sense be consid- 
ered as one of the primary objects of the war, 
though it may be said to be a Jegitimate policy; 
for it can never be supposed that a country wouid 
enter upon a war for the mere purpose of being 
Thoid, then, 
Mr. President—such being the objects of the war— 
that all those objects for which it was declared can 
he accomplished by taking a defensive position. 
Two of them have been already thoroughly effected. 
The invasion has been répelled by two brilliant 


to its mouth as the American boundary; a single 
Mexican soldier does not remain within our terri- 
tory; and such has been the success of our arms, 
that we have not only acquired enough territory 
from them, but vastly more than enough to indem- 
nify us for the expenses of the war, if it should be 
the judgment of this body that it would bea sound, 
wise, or just policy on our part to seek such in- 


| demnity. Here, then, we have the question pre- 


sented, shall we hold to the line we now occupy, 
and which we cover by our military forces, com- 
prehending two-thirds of the whole of Mexico, 
embracing the valley of the Rio del Norte on both 
sides, as far upward as the Sierra Madre, and down 
to the extremities of Upper California and New 
Mexico—shall we hold all this, or shall we select 
some other position better calculated for the object 
we have in view? Sir, Pam not at alk prepared to 
discuss this point. l have not the requisite infor- 
mation, and, if I had, it would not be necessary, 
with the object I have in view. What I propose. 
to discuss, in the absence of such information, is, 
what considerations ought to govern us if this 
point were determined—if it were determined that 
a defensive line is the course of policy to be pur- 
sued; and this again must be deduced from the 
objects contemplated by the war. 

He would now proceed to state what, in his 
opinion, those considerations were; the first of 
which necessarily must be to effect the objects they 
had in view in Ueclaring the war, viz: to repel in- 
vasion, to acquire the territory as far east as the 
Del Norte. to establish that as our boundary, and 
to compel the payment of the indemnities due to, 
our citizens. And, as far as these considerations 
were concerned, they ought not to go an inch be~ 
yond them; they ought to avoid the appearance 
even of taking possession of any portion of the 
country in the way of conquest. But what was 
to be demanded by these considerations might be 
enlarged by others, which he would now proceed 
to state. And, first, as to forming our boundary: 
he considered that it should be done in such a 
manner as would involve the stnallest possible 
sacrifice of men and of money; and that it should 
possess all the natural advantages that such a 
boundary ought to possess, in order that supplies 
of men and provisions could readily be drawn 
from the adjacent country. The next considera- 
tion, in his opigion, which ought to govern them 
in selecting the line was this: it ought to be con- 
venient, to possess all natural advantages, to be 
tenable at the least expense, and to allow supplies 
to be introduced with the greatest facility, and 
such as it would be desirable for us to possess, if, 
upon the ultimate adjustment of our differences. 
with Mexico, itshould become the common bound- 
ary between the two countries. And he would go 
further: he would say that it should be such a line 
as would not deprive Mexico in the smallest possi- 
ble degree of her resources and her strength; for, 
while we consulted our own interests in establish- 
ing a defensive line, we should not overlook what 
was due to Mexico. He held that we ought to 
be just and liberal towards Mexico, not only be- 
cause she was our neighbor; not only because she 
was a sister republic; not only because she was 
emulous now, and ever had been emulous, of im- 
itating our example in the establishment of free jn- 
stitutions; not only because she was, next to our- 
selves, the greatest Power upon this continent, 
amidst all the Powers which had grown up from 
Spanish or other European origin; though these 


| were high considerations, which every American 


ought to feel, and which every generous and sym- 
pathetic heart would feel, yet there were others, 
which referred more immediately to ourselves. 
Mexico was one of the greatest problems among 
nations; and, in his opinion, the true policy of 
this country was, not to repress her power, but, 
on the contrary, to render her strong, and capable 
of sustaining all those relations which might exist 
between her and other nations. He held that there 
was a mysterious connexion between the fate of 
this country and that of Mexico, and that her in- 
dependence and respectability, and capability of 
maintaining all those relations, were almost as es- 
sential to us as they were to Mexico. He held 
that Mexico was to us forbidden fruit; and that, 
if we should consume that fruit, it would be almost 
tantamount to the political death of our own insti- 
tutions, ` 

The next consideration was, that the line should 
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proper one, ‘The line which E would suggest is | 
one beginning at the mouth of the Rio del Norte | 


and extending up to the pass of the Del Norte, a 
southern boundary of New Mexico, and thence 
due west to the Gulf of California. Such a line 
will strike the Gulf nearly at its head. Now, I 
propose to examine this line in reference to the 
considerations which I have already laid down as 
being those which ought to govern us in deter- 
mining upon a line of defence. 

fn the first place, it will enable us to fulfil all 
the objects for which the war was declared. The 
invasion having been already repelled, it will es- 
tablish as our boundary the Rio del Norte from its 
mouth to its source; and it gives us ample means 
of indemnity even if the cost of the war itself be 
regarded as one of its objects, which, with my 
present impression, I am very far from counte- 
nanemg. j 

The next and important object is, to facilitate the 
maintenance of the line, so as to involve the small- 
est amount of means necessary for its defence. 
And here the line I have indicated presents an ex- 
cellent aspect. 
of Texas, where, upon an emergency, the forces 
necessary to defend it, and provisions for those 
forces, can both be expeditiously raised and thrown 
upon the point where they are needed. In regard 
to this line, I have consulted military men, and 
they have informed me that it would not require 
more than four regiments of troop@ and three forti- 
fications to defend it—one of these fortifications to 
be erected near the mouth of the Rio del Norte, 
another near Camargo, and another near the pass 
of the Del Norte—a position’ that possesses the 
extraordinary advantage of commanding the pass 
leading through the mountains into the whole inte- 


rior of New Mexico, and one which could be easily | 


defended. 


The other portions of the line can be 
still more easily defended. 


The country from 


the pass of the Del Norte to the upper end of the | 


Gulf of Califoriia is occupied only by a savage 
population; that part of the line would require no 
covering; avery small force would be sufficient to 
defend it; one regiment of troops would be ample 
for that purpose; hence four regiments, with a 
small naval force, will be ample for the defence of 
this line against any force which Mexico could 
bring to assail us after the first year we had ob- 
tained possession and erected forts. 

The next consideration was as to the character 
of this line for convenience; and here its suitable- 
ness was not less strilcing. It was a continuous 
line, lying partly in South Texas, and the residue 
passing through an unpeopled country, or a coun- 
try peopled only with savages; and it was this 
which rendered it really valuable. It passed 
through an almost unsettled country, six hundred 
thousand square miles in extent, comprehending, 
amongst this scanty population which it did con- 
tain, people of various races and of every variety 
of color. This country, then, so little settled, as 
a country possessed chiefly. by savage tribes always 
was, was well calculated for the purposes of this 
line. If for a liné of this character he had the 
chaice of two portions of this continent, the one 
inhabited and the other not, if he consulted the 
genius of our Government in regard to its political 
institutions, he would say that the uninhabited 
country ought to be preferred. What this country 
wanted was space, in which to grow and enlarge 
itself; an open, uninhabited country therefore was 
the one of all others the best calculated for their 
purpose. The population of this country was in- 


Tt will be near to the settled parts | 


| lation out of that country. 


i the Mexicans into a submission to our possession 


| hold all the territories which we bad now in pos- 


creasing at the rate of six hundred thousand annu- 
ally, and soon the increase would be equal to one 
million annually: or, to stale it more strongly, we 
double once in twenty-three years; so*that, in 
twenty-three years, we will number forty millions, 
and in another twenty-three years we will number 
eighty millions. With this swelling population, 
they desired no settled country; what they wanted 
was space in which to extend themselves. 
very reason, that would make that part of the coun- 
try valuable to us, would render itof little advantage 
to Mexico. Her population was nearly stationary. 
Tt was scarcely advancing at all, It would per- 
haps not increase two millions in twenty years. 
So fur from being an advantage to Mexico, then, 
a waste country of that description would be di- 
rectly the opposite. So great an intervening space 
between Mexico and her distant province of Cali- 
fornia must be exceedingly inconvenient, Califor- 
nia was, in fact, as remote from the city of Mexico 
as it was from New Orleans, and little less distant 
than it was from Washington in regard to facility 
of intercourse. New Mexico was much nearer to 
us than it was to the settled parts of Mexico. This 
remoteness of her provinces could not be otherwise 
than a source of great annoyance and inconvenience 
to Mexico. 

It was a remarkable fact in the history of this 
continent, that, for the first time, the aborigines had 
been pressing upon the population of European 
extraction, ‘The Indians had been pressing npon 
the descendants of the Spanish population in Mex- 
ico, who, though they were ceriainly brave enough 
for their own deftince, yet the jealousy of the Fed- 
eral Government having disarmed them, were cap- 
tured not less than two thousand of them, and 
were now actually prisoners amongst the Cuman- 
ches. It would be an object with him, when ta- 
king from the Mexicans any territory atall, to take 
such as he had now referred to. The presence of 
our people there would give a degree of prosperity 
to the country which it had not had from the time 
of its first occupation down to the present day. 

The next consideration was, that the line should 
be such as, if established as the boundary between 
the two countries, would be the means of securing 
a permanent peace. And in respect to this, he held 
that the line he had designated was eminently cal- 
culated to secure this object. We could not, in the 
nature of things, expect to keep our roving popu- 
It would unavoidably 
spread there, in spite of all the laws they might 
choose to pass. They might heap penalty upon 
penalty, yet our pioneers would rush into the coun- 
try unless the party in possgssion were capable of 
keeping them out. This was proved by expe- 
rience, All the forces of this Government could 
not keep our population out of the Indian country, 
and they consequently had been obliged from time 
to time to purchase from the Indians the lands they 
claimed to own. If we were to make peace with 


Mexico,and make no provision for our population, | 


in a few years we would be involved in another war. 
Undesirable as all wars were, if possible still more 
undesirable was a war for the purpose of coercing 


of a part of their country. ‘The establishment of 
this line, however, would give us an opportunity 
of acquiring possession without coercion. 

While he would agrec to the adoption of another 


line, ifa better could be found, he would be very |! 


far from recommending that it should be held ab- 
solutely and with a view to its ultimate retention | 
by force. On the contrary, he would hold it asa | 


us upon the subject of a boundary. 
ready to negotiate, we are also ready; and we are 
ready not only to settle the question of boundary, 
but to settle it honestly, liberally, and fairly; to 
establish a line which will preserve peace on our 
part, and, if the line we have chosen be such as to 


: oH 
Jer 7 E 
afford us any advantage over you, we will mect it 


as we ought by a generous payment to you of an 
equivalent. These were the principles by which 


This | 


fending this line... He had consulted ‘with’ the 
proper authorities upon this. point, and he was.in-* 
| formed that it would not require more than two 
millions three or four hundred thousand dollars to 
| defend it. Those duties might be collected with 
| advantage, not only to ourselves, but to the-whole 
civilized world; and, in his opinion, the-low rate 
of duty he had named, combined with the ‘other 
measures which he had indicated, would ‘give us 
the means of forcing a. settlement at no distant 


day. 

Kow, I think I have shown (Mr. C. continued) 
| that we can certainly maintain this line, and, by 
| maintaining it, bring this war toa successful termi- 
nation, at no cost hardly of men or money. The 
establishment of this line of defence will involve 
no hazard on our part, or loss of reputation; and, 
I may add, it will Jay a foundation, I trust, when 
we come to a final settlement, if we actin the:spirit 
|| in which we ought to. act, of a permanent peace 
| between us and the Mexican Republic, What 
+ (said Mr. C.) will be the fruits of this policy? Why, 
‘Sir, a large portion of the war expenses will be im- 
mediately cut off; the whole of the volunteer forces 
may be dismissed in the course of a few months, 
: when our position shall have been taken, and our 
| points of defence occupied, thus effecting a saving 
| of from fifteen to twenty millions of dollars a year. 
; Further taxes will not be required; the credit of 
|. this Government will be immediately strengthen- 
ji ed, and the measure which some of us have so 
| much at heart, and which we are risking the en- 
|| joyment of—I mean free trade—may in a short time 
|i be secured, and in successful operation, as it has 


i 
| 
i 
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[+ 
ij already been fora short time in Great Britain, 
i where it has shown itself a most fruitful source of 
| prosperity. 

But it may be said that Mexico will hold out. 
| I think not. She will see that we have undertaken 
| a task which we can perform; that our strength jg 
adequate to go through with it without hazard and 
without difficulty. She will see that she is a great 
| loser, and she will sce that if she persists, instead 
of having compensation for any part of her terri- 
_ tory thus occupied by us, she will lose the whole 
uand gain nothing. But, in addition to this, the 
minds of the people of Mexicé will be turned into 
| a different channel. They now consider this war 
|| as a war of religion and a war of races, and every 
‘nerve is braced into strong resistance. If the 
| course I have indicated be pursued, the people 
of Mexico secing that their religion is not to be 
| disturbed, nor their race likely to be overthrown, 
| everything will take its natural course. They will 
|i become more regardful of their internal concerns 
| than of external, and in a little time, in my opin- 
‘jon, a settlement will be brought about, and peace 
į permanently established, : 

But suppose she should hold out, with the char- 
| acteristic obstinacy of her people: what is the re- 
sult? We will have peace without expense, or a 
| war without hazard—a war looking much more 
| like peace than war, so far as we are concerned. 
: This policy will enable us to sustain the small mil- 
‘ itary force which we shall require, with but small 
expense to thiscountry. It will do more: it will 
‘place us on terre firma; it will enable us to see the 


1 
i 


ji light which is now obscured by the impenetrable 


cloud that hangs over us. 
I have now stated the reasons why I am in fa- 


| money, and without hazards of any description. 


he would be governed in regard to a treaty with 
Mexico. But he would go still further. He would 


session, which could be held without too greata 
sacrifice of men and money. He would hold them 
on the same condition in which he proposed that 


| 
ji 
| 


i 


ii minds what was, the real and true object of. carry- 


they should be governed. He would lay a low 
rate of duty, not to exceed ten per cent., to be col- 
lected as a means of meeting the expense of de- 


| 
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_ the object was not conquest—he bad made up his 
“omind that the object was not conquest, because we 
had territory more than ample upon our hands al- 
ready for all the purposes of this Government for 
years to come. If not for conquest, he would ask 
for what an offensive war was to he carried on? 
He would be answered, it was to obtain peace; or, 
to use the language commonly employed, “to con- | 
quer .a peace’’—an expression which, if*literally 
considered, would be to perpetuate war. To con- 
quer peace could mean nothing more than to make 
war permanent. How, then, was peace finally to 
‘be. obtained or conquered? Tt could only be by 
treaty. War might be made by one nation; peace 
must always be made by two. Our object, then, 
in order to secure peace, was to obtain a treaty. 
What sort of a treaty? Such a treaty as would | 
suit Mexico? We could get such a treaty at any 
time. No; but a treaty that would suit us—such 
a treaty as we might choose to dictate! Such | 
was the treaty of peace which it was the object of 
this war to obtain. The war, as he had already 
said, had been prosecuted for the purpose of ob- 
taining the establishment of a boundary which this 
Government desired should be formed by the Rio 
del Norte. This was one of its objects. The ob- 
ject, then, was to compel Mexico to acknowledge 
that to be ours which we could hold without ber 
consent. Twist it and turn it as they pleased, they 
could make no more of it than this. This vigor 
ous and offensive war, he repeated, was to compel 
Mexico to acknowledge that to be ours which we 
could easily hold in spite of all she could do. 
Now, (continued Mr. C.,) under this aspect of the 
question, I put it home to the Senate, is it worth 
while to pursue a war of this description, an offen- 
sive war, even if you were assured that you could 
reach the city of Mexico during this campaign 
and dictate such a treaty? Sir, what is to be the | 
strength of the army which you propose to rai 
in order to accomplish this purpose? And what 
is the amount of money which will be required to 
scurry on your military operations with that army? 
You propose to raise upwards of seventy thousand 
men, and to expend thirty-five or forty millions of 
dollars. Nay, we will suppose that you have an 
effective war establishment in the ficld of but fifty 
thousand troops. Now, what will be the end of 


$0 


the campaign? Suppose, by a concurrence of fa- 
vorable cireumstances, you have effected the whole 
that you contemplated by the employment of this 
force and the expenditure of this money, what 
then is the state of the case? Why, you will have 
sacrificed in the first place thirty millions of dollars 
to get to the city of M o to dictate this peace; | 
and what the sacrifice of life will be, may be judged 
by looking at the past. One-third must be put 
down as certain to perish, not by the sword, but 
by disease; fifteen thousand lives, then, must be | 
sacrificed. And I now put this qqestion: Is it 
worth while that these sacrifices should be made 
in order to get that which is within your reach 
without any sacrifice at all? Sir, Iput a higher 
question, thirty millions of dollars to be expended 
in pushing your war, which must result in obtain- 
ing for us no more than we have already? Is there 
any man here who would give for California fifteen 
millions of money? Yet we propose to prosecute 
a war at an expense of thirty millions, which is to 
produce this result. Sir, I am but touching the 
shell of this matter as yet. Is there any certainty 
that you will reach the city of Mexico, or if you 
reach it, is there any certainty that you can dictate 
a peace there, even if in possession of the city 
These are considerations which command our at- 
tention. ‘They-are considerations of the utmost mar- 
nitude. But there are others which are not to be | 
overlooked. An offensive war looks ultimately to | 
subduing the country against which it is wared: | 
and taking this to be the object of it, we have 
scarcely commenced an offensive war. It is true | 
we have acquired two-thirds of the Mexican terri- | 
tory by this war, in that part of Mexico that ig | 
adjacent to us; and let it be remembered further 
that this acquisition gives us a larger extent of 
country than the whole valley of the Mississippi, 
and in this immense space we have not more than | 
five or six hundred thousand inbabitants. 

Now we have overrun this adjacent country to 
this vast extent, and with this thin population, 
hardly a man of whom had joined the forces of the 
enemy: and what has been the resul 
ting possession? Have we concillated the Mexi- 
cans who occupy that vast country? Not at all 


| and, during the months that it is exempt from this 


| refused to be recognised, for twenty years. These 
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| cruiting your arn 


They are more hostile to us than'they were at first, 
and more ready to take advantage of any opportu- 
nity to do us injury. Can we hold these posses- 
sions, then, without a large force? Notatall. It 
must require several thousands of our best troops. 
What, then, have we accomplished? We have 
hardly approached the confines of populated Mex- 
ico; we have but entered her ulterior provinces. 
Mexico proper consists of that remarkable high 
land, of which the city may be said to occupy the | 
centre; a vast region extending down to the Pacific, 
and to the southern side of the Gulf of California, 
containing seven millions of population—a popula- 
tion ten times as numerous as that of the country 
which we have captured. Here is the seat of her 
wealth and of her power; of her strength in defence 
in resistance to our arms. What description of 
country is it? It is mountainous as any region in | 
the world. It may well be compared with Mount | 
Atlas in Africa, and with the Caucasus in Europe. 
‘These mountains are interspersed with cnormous 
defiles, rendering the approach of an army a work 
of the utmost difficulty. This is the character of | 
the country we are about to conquer. Tow are 
we to overcome these difficulties? The plan is 
first, as I understand it, to take Vera Cruz. Now, 
what is the description of country in that region? 
The country about Vora Cruz, like the province 
of Yucatan, isa hot and sickly region, the home 
of the yellow fever for eight months in the year, 


scourge, it is subject to the most violent storms, 
which endanger navigation, and make it difficult 
for ships to land. April is a very sickly month; 
March not so sickly. We are now near the mid- 
dle of February. We may have force enough to 
take Vera Cruz; but I appeal to Senators on all 
sides, shall we have force enongh to march to the 
P Mexico? Sir, L will not say that we have | 


` 
city of 
not, but I will say this, there is no certainty that , 
we have. Itis altogether a contingency. We? 
may not be able to reach the city of Mexico before : 
the sickly season commences, and, if we do not, : 
all is lost for this campaign. Mexico will be en- 
couraged, and we discouraged, before we can 
remedy the disastrous effects of this result of our 
ineffeetual attempt to reach the city. 

But suppose we do reach the city of Mexico, can 
we dictate a peace? Whom have we to deal with? 
A people—a race above all others renowned in his- 
tory for obstinate resistance when assailed-——a peo- 
ple who held out, when their independence was 


are the people we have to deal with; and is there 
any certainty that we can bring them to consent 
to propositions for peace, provided we ect there? 
Well, if there is no certuiity, but, on the contrary, | 
there is every probability that another campaign | 


will be inevitable, (and it must be so ifeither of |! 


these contingencies happen,) we must then havea 
second campaign. 

Now, asolemn question comes up: Can we raise 
the means? And we must remember that it will | 
be necessarily a much more costly campaign than 
the first, ata great distance from a place where we 
can procure supplies. The expense must be pro- 


portionably great, and this to be continued for a; ass i 1 
i this question was a question of safety, of self-pre- 


ereat length of times for, if we do not conquer 
Mexico, if we do not conquer a peace, we must 
then have a guerrilla warfare—such a war as exists 
between Russia and the Caucasus. Well, sir, can 
we have the means to meet this enormous expense? 


In the first place, as to the men, let me tell you, | 
that the spirit of volunteering is gone; that spirit |: 
‘non-slaveholding States—and he had no reason to 
| doubt it, they being the first to ery out for a vigor- 


ceases when men return with broken constitutions; 
when men who went for glory return with disor- 
dered health. You will get no more volunteer 
You must depend upon the ordinary course of re- 


give us twenty thousand men for the third cam- 
paien, if it takes place. ! 
Well, sir, suppose this difficulty surmounted, can ; 
you provide the ways and means? I fear there | 
will be more difficulty in this than you imagine. 
Remember, that you have only as a reliance your | 
treasury notes and such money as you can borrow. 
You must either borrow or impose taxes. What 
taxes can you im 


to internal taxes, a measure which is abhorred by |. 


| the people of this country more perhaps than by | 
t of thus get- |i peop y perhap y 


those of any country upon the face of the earth, 
But there is oné circumstance which should lead | 


vy, and that must be sufficient to i 


i 


be avoided by any possibility, and it is, that many 
of the States are indebted more than they can pay. 
If you lay an internal tax, it must be laid uniformly 
throughout all the States; and if you layat upon 
those States thus indebted, will not repudiation ex- 
tend? Will the people pay the tax? Will Penn- 
sylvania, with a debt of forty millions—will those 
States which are unable to discharge their obliga- 
tions—will they bear such a tax? No, sir. 

But suppose this difficulty to be got over—sup* 
pose that you get all the means you want—is there 
sufficient unanimity and zeal in the conduct of this 
war to enable us to prosecute it successfully to the 
termination which you desire? Does the experi- 
ence of this session furnish evidence that such 
would be the case? No, sir; there is too much 
division of sentiment. There is too large a pro- 
portion of the people of this country who believe 
that the war was avoidable; who believe that it 
might have been avoided, and that it ought to have 
heen avoided. There is too large a portion of the 
people of this country who believe that it was com- 
menced without constitutional authority. There 
is too large a number who believe that the war was 
not only unnecessary and inexpedient, but that its 
commencement was highly injurious to the inter- 
ests as well ag to the reputation of this country. 
And these opinions are no doubt honestly enter- 
‘tained. What my opinion is in regard to this I 
would willingly express, but Ido not hold it prop- 
er to intermingle opinions upon matters which are 
not relevant to the main question under considera- 
tion in reference to this important subject. It is 
sufficient for me to say, that, if we may judge from 
appearances, the divisions of opinion which pre- 
vail will render it highly improbable that there will 
be that zcal and unanimity in relation to this war 
that is necessary in order to procure the means for 
carrying it on to a successful termination in the 
way that is proposed. 

But there was a still deeper, a still more terrific 
difficulty to be met—a diifieulty more vital than 
those to which he had alluded—a difficulty arising 
out of a division of sentiment which went to the 
very foundation of our Government. How should 
these lands be acquired, if any were acquired? 
To whose benefit should they enure? Should they 
enure to the exclusive benefit of one portion of the 
Union? We were told, and he was fearful that 
appearances too well justified the assertion, that 
all parties in te non-slaveholding portion of the 
Union insisted that they should have the exclusive 
control of this acquired territory—that such pro- 
vision should be made as should exclude those 
who were interested in the institutions of the South 
from a participation in the advantages to be derived 
from the application of these institutions to the ter- 
ritory thus acquired, 

Sir, (said Mr. C.,)if the non-slaveholding States, 
having no other interests in the question except 
their aversion to slavery—if they ean come to this 
conclusion with no interest in the matter but this, 
I turn and ask gentlemen, what must be the feeling 
of the population of the slaveholding States, who 
are to be deprived of their constitutional rights, 
and despoiled of the property belonging to them— 
assailed in the most vulnerable point, for to them 


servation, and not a mere question of policy; and 
thus to be despoiled by those who were not con- 
cerned? If there were sternness and determination 
one side, they might be assured there would be 
on the other. If he might judge from what he had 
heard, from the appearances proceeding from the 


ous prosecution of the war—could they suppose 


‘that less feeling would be exhibited on the part of 


those who were to be entirely excluded from their 
rights, and while this radical difference existed be- 
tween them? 

But, (said Mr. C.,) [will admit that all this has 
been surmounted; that men, money, and unanimity 


‘ean be had. The question thencomes up, can you, 


ose? Your taxes upon imports ,: 
can give you but a small supply; you must resort i 


-Il you to an avoidance of internal taxation, if it can Africa. 


if you do not get peace with Mexico in the city of 
Mexico, can you bring this war to a successful 
conclusion by subduing the country? ‘That is the 
question. Is there any certainty—for I do not 
make it a question of probability at all—that you 
can’ bring this war to a conclusion in that way? 
Look at the history of such wars. There are two 
analogous wars to which I have already alluded: 
that of Russia in the Caucasus, and France in 
Those are wars of a similar character. 
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The assailants are brave and well-disciplined 
troops, yet the occupants of those mountainous 
countries were defending themselves successfully 
for years against such troops, the best perhaps in 
Europe. Are we to encounter no difficulty of this 
kind when contending against a people who are 

roverbial for resisting to the last? No, sir; there 
is no certainty that the war will be brought to aj 
close, and if there is no certainty, where then will 
you stand? Where will you end with your mili- 
tary operations? You must have not only one or 
two campaigns, but you must have four, five, six, 
seven, eight, or nine campaigns. How many cam- 
paigns has France had already in Africa? 

{A Senator: She has had sixteen.] 

How many had Russia in the Caucasus? How 
many had we ourselves in Florida in the war 
against the Indian tribes, which lasted five years, | 
and in which we expended thirty millions of dol- | 
Jars? Well, suppose we do bring the war to a close | 
at the end of a.third or fourth campaign, suppose : 
we do this, then there comes the great question, 
after you have forced Mexico into a compliance 
with your terms, what are you to do with what you 
have thus gained? Can you incorporate Mexico into 
your Union? Can you bring her seven millions of | 
people—all differing from you in their religion, in 
their habits, in thelr character, in their feelings— | 
can you bring them into connexion with your citi- 
zens? Can you incorporate them into this Union, 
and make them a part of the people of the United 
States? No, sir, you cannot. Can you hold Mexi- 
co asa province? No, sir; it would be fatal to at- 
tempt it. The vast increase of Executive power 
consequent upon such a movement renders it alto- 
gether objectionable. 

Now, I put emphatically this great question, 
With all these views before you, with no certainty 
that one or the other of these objects can be ob- 
tained, is there any reason that can justify to your- 
selves the carrying on of a war simply to get that | 
which you cannot hold? What will be the effect 
of carrying on three, four, or five campaigns? The 
effect will be this: you will have a debt of two or 
three hundred millions of dollars; you will have 
your expectations of enjoying the benefits of free 
trade blown to the winds; you will have that great 
measure frustrated for Another generation; you will 
have inflicted a blow upon your own interests from 
which you may never recover; you will have sac- 
rificed these enormous sums of moncy which these 
campaigns will cost you, while all that you will 
obtain by way of recompense would be most readily 
and easily obtained by taking an opposite course. 

If they should be so unfortunate as to fall into the 
error now of prosecuting the war vigorously, with a 
view of endeavoring to compel Mexico to submit, 
instead of taking the defensive position which he 
had indicated, he would say to gentlemen—and he 
hoped that his warning would not be in vain—that 
they were taking a step which they would hereaf- 
ter rue; for, as sure as he was talking, the party 
now in power would be held responsible by the 
party coming In. 

This was a subject of great magnitude. It de- 
served attentive consideration. He might say 
much more in relation to it, but he would forbear. 
With the few observations which he had submit- 
ted he would content himself at this time, merely 
adding, in reference to the question before the 
Senate, that he should be compelled, as the Senate 
would perceive from the views which he had ex- 
pressed, to vote against the amendment which had | 
been offered by the Senator from Michigan. As 
to the other two propositions—the amendment of 
the Senator from Georgia and the bill itself—he 
would reserve the expression of his views in re- 
gard to them, until he saw the further develop- | 
ments of the great question as to how the war was | 
to be conducted [Fora full report of this speech, 
see Appendix.] . 

Mr. CASS then rose, and, after complimenting 
the Senator from South Carolina on the ability and 
eloquence of his argument, said he desired to make | 
some reply; but as the day was far advanced, and | 
he.desired some time for reflection, he hoped the 
bill would be postponed. | 

The further consideration of the bill was then | 
informally postponed until to-morrow. 


REVOLUTIONARY PENSION BILL. 


j 

On motion by Mr. SPEIGHT, the vote by | 
which the further consideration of the bill making | 
appropriations for the payment of revolutionary ' 


|| intended to rise and explain. 


: i Į 
and other pensions, had been postponed until to- 


morrow, was reconsidered, and the consideration 
of said bill was resumed. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, moved to amend 
the bill by adding an additional section, as follows: 

Sec. 2. Be it further enacted, That, from and after the 
passage of this act, the Secretary of Waris hereby autho- 
rized to make such compensation to agents. for paying pen- 
sions, as may be just and reasonable, to be paid out of the 
fuud appropriated for the payment of revolutionary pen- 
sions, but in no ease to exceed two per centum on moneys 
disbursed by them; the said compensation to, bé in full for 
all their services, and any contingent expenses that may 
arise in the discharge of their official duties—books, print- 
ing, and stationery, excepted. 

Mr. TURNEY moved to amend the bill, by 
adding an additional section to. provide for the 
compensation of agents who had heretofore ren- | 
dered service, not to exceed two per centum on 
the amount of moneys disbursed by them, nor in 
any one instance the sum of $500. 

These amendments were briefly debated by Mr. 
PEARCE, Mr, EVANS, Mr. HUNTINGTON, 
Mr. SPEIGHT, Mr. SIMMONS, Mr. H. JOHN- 
SON, Mr. ATCHISON, Mr. BREESE, and Mr. |} 
TURNEY. | 

The amendment to the amendment was then re- 
jected. i 
Mr. H. JOHNSON’S amendment was agreed į 
to, and the bill was reported to the Senate. i 

On the question of concurring in the amend- | 
ment, the vote stood—ayes 16, noes 11; no quorum | 
voting. | 

Mr. BADGER said, at this hour, and without a 
quorum, it would be an appropriate.time to ad- 
journ. . He moved an adjournment, 

Mr. SPEIGHT called for the yeas: and nays, 
and they were ordered, and, being taken, were, 
yeas 22, nays 20. 

The Senate then adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, | 
TUESDAY, February 9, 1847. | 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


The SPEAKER announced the following mem- 
bers as composing the select committee appointed 
yesterday on the resolution to inquire into the cor- | 
rectness of the report of proceedings of the House 
of Saturday last, as published in the Union news- 
paper of the same evening: Mr. Douauass, Mr. 
Trumpo, Mr. Kennevy, Mr. Bayny, and Mr. 
Wiimor. 

The SPEAKER announced that the business 
first in order was the reference of the. Senate bill 
reported yesterday to the House by Mr. Morris, 
from the Committee on Public Lands, to apply 
certain alternate sections of the public domain 
toward the completion of works of internal im- 
provement in the State of Michigan, and for other 
purposes, together with the amendments reported 
to the same by said committee. 

The question was put, and the bill and amend- 
ments committed, 

Mr. MORRIS, of Ohio, asked leave to offera 
resolution, Objected to. 

Mr. SEDDON asked leave to make a. report 
from the Committee on the Judiciary. Objected 


to. 
Mr. COCKE moved to suspend the rules for the 
space of two hours, to enable the committees to 


make reports. 
The SPEAKER stated that the motion was not 


in order, as the rules could not be suspended pend- 
ing the special order. 

Mr. PRESTON KING moved that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole on the j; 
state of the Union; and pending this motion— 

Mr. DOUGLASS, who had entered the Hall ad | 
interim, rose, he said, to a question of privilege, | 
He had, yesterday, introduced a resolution to ex- i 
pel the reporters. for the Union for what he con- 
sidered as a false and ,scandalous report of the 
proceedings of the House on Saturday last, which 
resolution the House refused to lay on the table. 
He had subsequently consented to modify the reso- 
lution, expressly on the announcement of a gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Leare] that the regular 
reporters of the Union had not been present in the | 
House on that day. l 

Mr. LEAKE here rose and stated that he had |; 

He had stated yes- | 
terday, not that he knew that the regular reporters || 
of the Union were not present, but that he had | 
just been so informed. He did not himself know — 


the fact. ‘He had been so informed by otie-of the 


‘reporters, whom he now-sawin the desk appropri-: 


ated to the reporters for the Union. He hadmade 
the statement on -the assertion’ of a young min 
whom he supposed to be a reporter, and he asked 
of him an explanation. aa es 

Mr. DOUGLASS said ‘that, in consequence’of 
the statement of the gentleman’ from ‘Virginia, and 
the assertions of other gentlemen arotnd:him; that 
the regular reporters had not been: in their seat, 
and that his resolution included ‘the innocent as 
well as the guilty, he had modified his resolution. 
He perceived in the Union of this morning-a card 
or note from the principal reporter:of that paper, 
in which that individual, though not presént in the 
House at all at that time, and who could not there- 
fore know what had taken place, assumed the-re- 
port in tote. He took itgipon him’ to ‘pronounce 
that the report was not false or libellous; and, ‘in 
speaking of what it stated, used the pronoun “I,” 
as if he had done the business‘himself, and was 
alone personally responsible. This person thus 
declared that Mr, D. had falsely represented ‘the 
character of the report. Now, he asked, would 
the House sustain a reporter, when persevering in 
a course of injustice to an individual member? 
The members of the House who were here on 
Saturday bad heard what took place, and knew all 
that had been stated in the report, which this man 
adopted as his own, On this question he wanted 
a direct vote. i 
`- Mr. D. sent a resolution to the Clerk’s table, 
and demanded the previous question upon it. ` 

Mr. BARRINGER wished: Mr. Doverass.'to 
yield him the floor for anexplanation; but he. re- 
fused to yield it, and insisted: on the’ previous 
question. 

The resolution was then read, as follows: 

Resolved, That “ James A. Houston, reporter of 
the Union,” having published a card in that paper 
of last evening, assuming the responsibility in toto 
of the false and scandalons report of the proceed- 
ings of this House on Saturday last, be, and he is 
hereby, expelled from this House. 

Mr. McCLERNAND asked that the note or 
card of the reporter be read; and it was read, 

Mr. LEAKE wished Mr. Doverass to yield 
him the floor, but Mr. D. said he could not consent 
to do 30. 

The question was then put on seconding the de- 
mand for the previous question, but the call was - 
not seconded by the House. . 

Mr. LEAKE said he had very little to say on 
the merits of this matter; he wished only: to say a 
word or two; but what he said’ would he trusted, 
convince the gentleman from Illinois. [Mr. Dows- 
Lass] that when he made the statement'which he 
had done yesterday, he did so under an erroneous 
impression. The reporter had no claims on him, 
nor had he on the reporter. Mr. L. said he had 
been present on Saturday, and his opinion was 
that the report complained of was substantially 
correct. He did not hesitate to say that when the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Wenrworrx] made 
his repeated efforts to foist in his explanation, there 
were strong intimations of disgust and contempt. ° 
He did not know that he had heard: the exclama- 
tion “bah!” but he had heard expressions still 


more objectionable. 


Members must all remember a report in the In- 
telligencer of a scene very similar, and which was 
strictly correct—correct to the letter; and whith 
was novertheless more derogatory to the dignity of 
the House than the recent report in the Union. 
It was said, in the statement of the reporter, that 
the editor of the Union never saw the report. till 
he read it in the paper. Many gentlemen: here 
present would tell the gentleman from Ilinois that 
the report was in the main a correct one; and yet 
they were called on inthis hasty manner to expel 
the reporter ofthe Union. 

Mr. DOUGLASS, resuming, said that, suppos- 
‘ing that none would say that the statement in the 
renort was correct, having been himself petsonally 
presont, and finding, on further inquir , that there 
existed a difference of opinion in relation to the 
adoption of the resolution he had before offered, 
he had been desirous of a. vote upon it by yeas 
rom all who saw and heard what passed; 


and fi : 
znd it was because he had desired that that he had 


offered the present resolution. 
Mr. LEAKE, resuming, asked what had. been 
e resolution presented to the House yesterday ? 


th X hae 
not to inguire-into “thè 


It proposed a committee, 
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authorship of the report; they were not to ask | 
who had been. the reporter, but as to the truth. of 
the report itself. -How did the gentleman vary 
the question by the resolution he had now offered ? 
Was the House prepared thus to take a snap- 
judgment, without one jot of evidence, and to vote 
the expulsion of a reporter on mere ex parle state- 

„ment? Mr. L. had heard exclamations quite as 
objectionable as any in the report, and even more 
so. In thus varying the issue before the House, 
did the gentleman think he should secure the sub- 
stantial ends of justice? 

Mr. DOUGLASS denied that he had varied the | 
issue one iota. The resolution he had offered yes- | 
terday did propose that the committee should in- | 

| 


quire who was the author of the report, into the 

facts of the whole case, and what members of the | 
House had had any payin the disorderly proceed- {| 
ings of Saturday last. But an individual had now || 
avowed the responsibility of the authorship, and |} 
took it all on himself. Under this change of cir- | 
cumstances, he wished that those who were pres- 

ent on Saturday, and who heard and saw what | 
was said and done on that occasion, would vote | 
directly on the resolution, i 

Mr. LEAKE said a number of gentlemen would |i 
be called on to vote who had not been here on Sat- 
urday, and who had not heard and seen what was 
said and done. They could not vote on their own 
knowledge; they raust, therefore, rely on testimo- || 
ny; and admitting the testimony of the gentleman | 
from Ilinois to be ever so good, as far as it went, | 
the gentleman was not ina condition to satisfy all | 
of these gentlemen, because it was difficult for | 
members in their seats to hear all that passed; in- | 
tervening members prevented their seeing or hear- | 
ing much that took place at a distance; but the re- | 
porter, occupying an elevated seat, and placed in 
or near the focus of sound, could both see and ij 
hear what no individual member could. "Phe in- | 
vestigation voted for yesterday would bring out; 
the facts; and if it should then appear that the re- i 
port was correct, the gentleman himself would | 
vote against such an expulsion as he now pro- 
posed. If the report was a true one, that was all | 
that the gentleman could ask. 

Mr. DOUGLASS said that, on the point made 
by the gentleman as to a reporter’s seeing and | 
hearing what members on the floor could not, he | 
wished to say a word. Supposing he should be 
standing at his seat addressing the House, and 
several members in a distant corner of the House, 
but near to the reporter’s seat, should nake some | 
coarse remark.on what he said, or on his person || 


Such remarks might not have been heard by the | 
House, nor have been intended to be so heard, jj 
and ought not to be given in an account of its pro- | 
ceedings. (This had been done in the report of | 
Mr. D.’s speech of yesterday.) What happened || 
in this familiar conversation; not heard, perhaps, | 
by one-tenth of the members present, if reported :! 
as openly made on the floor, so as to be heard by 
all, would convey a false impression to the. world. 

Mr. LEAKE asked if the gentleman had never | 
read the British reports of debates in Parliament; | 
and did he not there observe the frequent interjec- | 
tion of the word * hear!” and ‘oh! oh!” in those i; 
reports; and did the gentleman not understand `| 
that these interpolations were intended to show the '! 
general spirit of the FLouse, and the manner in|; 
which a speech was received? They were con- :, 


stantly given by the reporters, and who complain- |i 
ed of it? He called the gentleman’s attention to | 
the reports given in the colamns of the New York | 
Herald, sometimes so very accurate, and at others 
he admitted, complete caricatures. He would 
find there the same thing. 

The gentleman was wholly mistaken if he sup- 
posed that the exclamations reported to have taken 
place on Saturday were made in private conversation 
among groups of members. They were openly : 
made, in loud tones, intended to be expressive of | 
disapprobation. They were loud exclamations, | 
intended to reach the ear of the member from Hli- 
nois, [Mr. Wentworru.} Every consideration of į 
the subject went to show the propriety of investi- || 
gation by a committee. If such a hasty proceed- || 
ing as the summary expulsion now proposed should || 
be sanctioned by the House, they would furnish an | 


opportunity for any member cherishing feelings of 
hostility to an editor to indulge them in this form 


before any opportunity of explanation could be | 


had. 

Mr. DOUGLASS asked if the gentleman from 
Virginia meant to say that Mr. D. was actuated in 
this movement by any such feeling? 

Mr. LEAKE ‘said, by no means. He verily 
believed, on the contrary, that the gentleman was 
actuated by what he believed himself to be a sim- 
ple regard to justice; but he must be excused for 
saying that he believed that in the present case 
prejudice had somewhat got the better of that gen- 


tleman’s uniformly good judgment. ‘Keep cool,” | 


was a good adage, as well between individuals as 
sometimes between nations. 
Mr. L. said that, since he last spoke, he had re- 


ceived a reply to his note addressed to the reporter, | 
| in which he stated that he had not been present, || 


but that he adopted the report. 


Mr. BARRINGER here rose to make a remark | 


which, he said, was due both to himself and to 
others. He had not been in the House when the 
debate took place yesterday on the report in the 
Union. But he perceived that his friend from Ken- 
tueky [Mr. G. Davis] had referred to a report in 


‘the Union to which Mr. B. had taken some ex- 


ception on a former occasion, The gentleman had 
represented him as having been very grossly in- 
sulted by that report, Jt was true that Mr. B. 
had objected to the report in question, but he had 
not deemed it necessary to trouble the Elouse with 
any complaints about the matter. He had had an 
interview with the editor of the Union, who said 


that he regretted such a report had been made, and ji 


bad offered a proper and satisfactory apology for 
the occurrence. ‘The reporter had also done the 
same thing. Mr. B. thought it necessary to make 
this statement, as well in justice to the editor and 
reporter of the Union as to himself, lest it might 


be supposed that he had received a public insult, | 


and had left it unredressed. 

My. REID moved the previous question, and it 
was seconded, put, and carried. 

And the main question being on the adoption of 
the resolution— 

Mr. BOYD demanded the yeas and nays. 

The resolution having been again read— 

Mr. WINTHROP inquired whether it was not 
a principle of the common law which suspended 
even the ordinary forms of parliamentary proceed- 
ing, and secured to any man about to be punished 
for an alleged offence the right of being first heard 
by himself or his counsel ? 

The CHAIR replied that such had not been the 
practice of the House. 

Mr. KAUFMAN raised the question of order, 
whether, as the Elouse had referred this whole 
subject to a committee, it was in order to adopta 
resolution thus superseding its action, and virtu- 
ally taking it out of the hands of the committee ? 


The CHAIR said it was now too late to urge | 


the question of order. 
been ordered. 


Messrs. MORSE, HOLMES, and 


The previous question had 


GRIN- 


NELL, severally asked to be excused from voting, || 


but their requests were refused. 
The question was then taken, and decided in the 
negative, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Buffington, Cranston, Douglass, Giddings, 
Elias B. Holmes, Preston King, Pendteton, Rathbun, Runk, 
Robert Smith, and Stephens—1). 


NAYS—Messrs. Stephen Adams, Arnold, Ashmun, Bar- i 


ringer, Bell, Benton, Biggs, Janes Black. James A. Black, 


Blanchard, Bowdon, Boyd, Brodhead, Wiliam G. Brown, | 
Burt, William W. Campbell, John H. Campbell, Catheart, | 
John G. Chapman, Reuben Chapman, Chase, Chipman, j 
: Clarke, Cobb, Cocke, Collin, Crozier, Callom, Culver, Cun- 
ningham, Daniel. Darragh, De Mott, Dixon, Dobbin, Drom- 
goole, Dunlap, Edsall, Joh H. Ewing, Edwin H. Ewing, | 
Hicklin, Foster, Garvin, Gentry, Giles, Graham, Grover, | 
Hale, Harmanson, Henley, Hilliard, T. E. Holmes, Hough, | 
Hopkins, George S. Houston, Edmund W. Hubard, James ki 
B. Hant, Hunter, Charles J. Ingersoll, Joseph R. Ingersoll, | 


Jenkins, Joseph Johnson, George W. Jones, Seaborn Jones, 


seake, Leib, Levin, Lewis, Ligun, Long, Lunpkin, Maclay, 


McClean, McClelland, McClernand, McDaniel, James Me- 
Dowell, McGaughey, McHenry, McKay, Moseley, Moulton, | 
Newton, Niven, Norris, Parrish, Perrill, Perry, Phelps, | 


Pillsbury, Pollock, Reid, Relfe, Rhett, Ritter, Roberts, Root, 


Sawtelle, Scammon, Schenck, Seaman, Severance, Alex- | 


ander D. Sims, Leonard H. Sims, Albert Smith, Thomas 
Smith, Caleb B. Smith, Stanton, Starkweather, Stewart, 
Strohm, Strong, Sykes, Thomasson, Benjamin Thompson, 
James Thompson, Jacob Thompson, Tibbatts, Toombs, 
Towns, Tredway, Wick, Williams, Winthrop, Woodward, 
Woodworth, Young, and Yost—128. 

So the resolution was rejected. 

The question having been then taken on the 


Kaufman, Kennedy, Danicl P. King, Thomas Butler King, | 


motion of Mr. P, Kine, and decided in the affirm- 
ative— 

The House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Norris in 
the chair,) and proceeded to the consideration of 
| the bill to appropriate three millions of dollars to 
enable the President to enter upon negotiations for 
the restoration of peace with Mexico. 

Mr. COBB was entitled to the floor, and ad- 
dressed the committee as follows: 

Mr. Cuairman: Time will not permit me to dis- 
cuss all the issues connected with the Mexican 
war. Into its origin I shall not at this time stop 
to inquire. Its prosecution I have heretofore ad- 
| vocated, and I shall continue to do so, by voting 
fall the supplies of men and money which, in my 
judgment, are necessary successfully to continue 
| and terminate it. 

H, It has been said by some, sir, who have engaged 
|| in this debate, that the origin of this war was con- 
|i quest. I deny it. Ideny it upon the authority 
of the solemn declaration of this Congress, in the 
act of the 13th of May last, in which they declared 
| by an overwhelming majority, that this war origi- 
inated by the act of Mexico. That the result of 
this war will be a conquest of territory on the part 
| of the United States, from the Mexican Govern- 
ment, I have believed, and still believe. Any one 
who will reflect upon the impoverished condi- 
tion of the Mexican Government, and compare it 
with the demands, the just demands, of the Uni- 
| ted States (who are not prepared to yield these de- 
| mands without a sufficient indemnity) against that 
| Government, must bring his mind to the conclu- 
' sion, that territory must be acquired by us before 
an honorable peace can be attained. 

|| The effect of this acquisition of territory, the 
‘disposition which is to be made of it, constitute 
the issue which I have risen to discuss. It is not 
presented to the consideration of the House, it is 
true, by the amendment now pending before the 
sominittee. Butan amendment has been indicated, 
i with which the House is familiar, by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Wiimor,] which 
brings up this question in all its bearings, and re- 
quires that it should be considered and determined 
upon by the House. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Win- 
I| mor,] at the last session of Congress, offered an 
‘amendment to a bill similar in its character to the 
one now under discussion, providing that all the 
|| territory hereafter acquired by the United States, 
shall be what gentlemen are pleased to term 
“free territory; in other words, that the insti- 
tution of slavery shall not be permitted to exist 
in any such territory, The gentleman has indi- 
cated to us his intention to offer his amendment 
again. And we cannot doubt, Mr. Chairman, 
; from the many evidences which have been offered 
us during this session of Congress, from the feel- 
ing which has been exhibited in reference to this 
matter, that that amendment will be urged upon 
ig, and we shall be required ultimately to vote 
and pass upon it. Owing to the fact that this 
amendment claimed at the last session of Congress, 
go far as the record of our procecdings is concerned, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Witmor] 
| for its author, I returned to his remarks on yester- 
| day with considerable interest. This House and 
| the country have a right to suppose that if this 
; amendment commended itself to the favorable con- 
sideration of the country, if it was sustained by 
i reason and justice, or could be sustained by sound 
argument, the gentleman from Pennsylvania was 
he proper person to whom we should direct our 
| attention, for the purpose of being informed upon 
i this subject. 
| The gentleman’s argument is within the recol- 
| lection of the Fouse, and before I proceed to re- 
mark upon it, I may be pérmitted to ask every 
gentleman within the hearing of my voice who 
listened to that argument, the question, and that he 
will reply to it, whether the gentleman from Penn- 
| sylvania urged a single reason, or showed before 
‘the country a single argument, in favor of this 


< amendment. 
i Ishall refer to what the gentleman has said, so 
| far as my recollection will serve me, and shall en- 
| deavor to convince him and this House, thatthe very 
reverse of every proposition which he assumed, is 
ruc, and can be sustained by arguments and facts. 
The gentleman informed us that he planted himself 
|i upon ‘the right.” The North occupied the right, 
ij (was his expression,) and the South the wrong, in 
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this matter. And in consideration of this fact, he 
entertained no doubt that the South were prepared 
to recede from the ground which she had occupied, 
and acquiesce in the decision which he seemed to 
anticipate would be given to this subject by the 
country. 

I repeat the inquiry: Where is the argument? 
Where is the reason urged by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania to show that the North, or that por- 
tion of the North who sympathize with him, occu- 


py “ the right,” and that the South occupy “ the’ 


wrong??? What is the proposition? Where does 
it originate? How is it that this matter is sub- 
mitted to this Congress for its consideration, and 
to the country for its decision? The whole people 
of the Union are involved in a war with a for- 
eign country; and the result of their united efforts, 
it is supposed, will be the acquisition of valuable 
territory on the part of the United States. The 
proposition is, when you have thus acquired this 
territory, when it shall have become part and parcel 
of this Union, that a large portion of the commu- 
nity shall be excluded from all participation in the 
advantages and benefits resulting from it. The 
gentleman says to the South, to her brave and gal- 
lant sons who are freely spilling their blood upon 
Mexican soil in the acquisition of this territory, 
when it is acquired, when the battle is fought and 


the victory won, your duty will have been per- | 


formed. All that is required of you is accom- 
plished; and now steps forward the northern sec- 
tions of the country, and claims for itself the whole 
benefit resulting from the combined efforts of all 
portions of the country. Is this the right? Does 
this view of the subject commend itself to the favor 
of any unprejudiced mind ? 


Sir, I may be permitted, in the pursuit of this | 
argument, to hold the gentleman from Pennsylva- | 


nia responsible for some of the reasons which are 
urged by those who sympathize with him in this 
movement, and are giving to his measure the ben- 
efit of their cordial support. Why is it right? 
There must be some object to accomplish, some 
purpose to effect. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania fails to give it to us. I may be permitted, 
sir, to look to others who are associated with him 
in this view of the subject, and to inquire into the 
reasons which make this course ‘the right.” I 
may ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania, if the 
reason urged by his associate from Ohio consti- 
tutes the reason upon which his proposition is 
founded? That gentleman [Mr. Dexano] told us 
that he himself was opposed to the acquisition of 
territory, and hence could express no feeling as to 
the object of the acquisition; but he gave us to un- 
derstand what would be the effect of acquisition in 
case the amendment (which met his cordial appro- 
bation) were adopted; and we may attribute that 
object to those who differ with that gentleman 
only on the point of the propriety of acquiring this 
territory. The gentleman [Mr. Derano] told you, 
sir, in plain, explicit terms, spoken with the can- 
dor of a man, with the frankness due to the posi- 
tion which he occupies before the country, that 
the effect would be to draw around the southern 
portion of the United States a cordon of free States, 
where they “would light up the fires of liberty, to 
burn the shackles which now bind our slaves in 
servitude.” Does the gentleman from Pennsyl- 


vania [Mr. Witmor] sympathize with his associ- | 


ate? Do the gentlemen who support that amend- 
ment respond “Amen?” to the sentiment thus broad- 
ly announced upon this floor? And does this 
constitute one of the reasons why this proposition 
is based upon “ the right?” 


Sir, it is perhaps not my place or my duty to in- | 
quire further Into the motives of those who advo- | 


cate this proposition upon this floor, than they see 
proper to give themselves. But Kam at liberty to 


connect the arguments, the inferences of those who |) ion ¢ e cor 
‘ that our fathers who framed this Constitution re- 


advocate the same side of the question, and to hold | 


the one responsible for the other to the extent that | cog 
|i tutions of the southern States were fixed for all | 


| time to come: here are your limits; thus far, and |: tion, already manifested by a portion of your coun- 


they are not inconsistent and are not denied. 
I take it for granted, then, that this is the effect 
with some, the object with others. 


South to give his support to a measure of this 
character? I will ask no northern member to do 
“what is not right. Will northern members re- 
spond to the same sentiment? 


northern member to do anything I would not do || 


were I a Representative of a northern State. Will 
northern members do the same thing, and respond 


I will ask no | 


j Is there asin- | 
gle member on this floor from the northern States 
who would call upon a Representative from the | 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 


| 
i 
} 


| 


| mind, from the discussion we have had here upon |) 


‘upon this presumption of their intentions; and į 
“that it is a part of the compromising spirit that || 


! that, as our Government extends its territory and |! 
i; its limits are enlarged, one portion of it is to grow 
' with continued daily strength, and in the same rate 
i the other portion is to diminish, day by day! 


tous that they will not ask us to give a vote here 
which they would not- be willing to give were they 
the Representatives of the South? I put that ques- 
tion to the Representatives of the North upon this 
floor. You speak of meeting us in the spirit of | 
liberality and justice; you speak of the sacred com- 

promises of the Constitution; you speak of stand- 
ing by the rights of all portions of this Union: 

come up, then, upon this platform of fairness, hon- 
esty, and justice; say to the southern members, we 

will ask nothing at your hands that we would not 
cheerfully yield, were our position changed. And 

is there a Representative here from the North, who, 

with the reasons, the arguments which have been 

urged in favor of the proposition, apart from all 

other considerations, (which I shall attempt to no- 

tice hereafter,) would call upon a Representative 

from the South, so far to forget himself and ‘his 

country as to acquiesce in, much Jess to give his 

support to, that proposition. 

Mr. Chairman, I have remarked that, as one of | 
the Representatives of the South, I will not call 
upon my northern friends to do anything, to give | 
any vote, to sustain any measure, which I do not 
believe is founded in truth and justice—to which I 
would not be prepared to give my support, if our | 


relative positions, as to the section of country from || 
which we respectively come, were changed. I will |; 


not ask Representatives from the North to go as far 
in this matter as their fathers have gone before 
them. Sir, the South is prepared to meet the 
North on this question in the spirit of the utmost 
liberality. We ask for a response to that senti- 
ment. And whatever response may proceed from 
politicians, sach is my confidence in the patriotism, 
the honesty, the integrity, the sense of justice of 
the American people, wherever scattered through- 
out this broad Confederacy, I entertain no fears as 
to the ultimate decision that will be given from that 
source. 

We ask you to come up to the spirit of the Con- 
stitution of the country; to abide by its compro- | 
mises. Upon no point, perhaps, is there so much } 
want of light and information, as it strikes my 


the various questions connected with this subject, 
as in reference to the spirit of the compromises of 
this instrument. When gentlemen from the North 
inform us that they are prepared to stand by the 
compromises of the Constitution, what say they 
are those compromises ? 

Mr. Chairman, let me direct your attention, and 
that of this committee, to the view taken by our 
northern friends. Disrobed of all the sophistry 
which ig thrown around it, the plain, simple truth 
which it presents to the country is this: They tell 
you that the compromises of the Constitution re- 
cognise the institution of slavery within the south- ; 
ern States—within the limits of those States where ' 
it existed at the time of the adoption of the Con- | 
stitution--and also of those States which have | 
been admitted into the Union since the adoption of | 
the Constitution, where that institution now exists, 
They would have you believe, sir, that at the time || 
this Federal Constitution was adopted, it was con- jj 
templated by our fathers that this republic should || 
extend over a vastly greater area than was then || 
recognised as part and parcel of it; that the subse- | 
quent legislation of Congress shows that itis based | 


brought about the construction of this instrament, , 


Sir, is there a man upon this floor who will see: 
riously assert that such a. spirit of compromise 
found its way into the Convention which framed 
the Constitution? If those men who framed. it 
could be here this day tò expose to us the com- 
promising spirit which was manifested in its for- - 
mation, think you that they would give: it ‘that 
construction which gentlemen. have contended ‘for 

| in the discussion of this subject? Why,.let it be 
remarked, gentlemen, that this institution, from 
the very commencement and origin of our Govern- 
ment down to the present time, is. the one that has 
excited all the sectional jealousies that have per- 
vaded the Union. At that time it was the subject 
of sectional jealousy; it has been the subject of'sec.. 
tional jealousy from that day to this. (Will gen 
tlemen tell me, that under the influence of this feel- 
ing, the representatives of the southern States, who 
framed the Constitution, were preparéd to adopt. 
the compromising principle-for which gentlemen 
from the northern States now contend ? 

Sir, it cannot be. Upon this subject of the. in- 
stitution of slavery—this peculiar subject of sec- 
tional jealousy—there is a spirit of compromise 
running through the Constitution, not confined to 
isolated paragraphs, but breathing throughout the 
whole instrument. That spirit of compromise 
recognised the existence of these sectional inter- 
ests. The object was to guard them, to protect 
them, to make the one a check upon the other. 
The inducement held out to the South, at the time 

| this Constitution was framed, was the spirit of 

compromise upon this question. She asked, and 
she had granted to her at that time, such, power 
and such influence as would enable her to be a 
check upon the North; so that no attempt could 
ever be made successfully to interfere with the 
rights of the South. But where is, that spirit now? 
Where is that regard, on the part of the North, 
for the rights of the South? And where are thase 
rights, when the views presented by the gentle- 
men who advocate this amendment are carried 
out? Where is the check which the South was 
induced by this Constitution to believe she would 
always be enabled to hold upon her sister States 
of the North? This amendment provides that no 
territory which may hereafter be acquired, from 
whatever quarter, from whatever section of the 
country it may come, shall ever be made subject 
| to settlement by the people of the slaveholding 
States. You of the North extend your territory, 
your government, your power, strength, and in- 
| fluence, day by day, and year by year; but here 
stands the South, her limits fixed, bound hand and 
foot, subject to your mercy, and‘to such legisla- 
tion as you may think proper upon the subject of 
her institutions and her rights to make. 

Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania tell me 
that he stands upon “the right;’’ and that the South 
stands upon “the wrong,’’ in view of these consid- 
erations? Will the gentleman, and those who are 
associated with him, tell me that the South is grasp- 


i ing in her policy—that she is seeking to establish 
i her institutions beyond those limits which were 


contemplated by the framers of our Constitution ? 
That the South is disposed to obtain a power and 
an influence to which she is not entitled? That the 
South so clearly occupies the wrong, that she will 
cheerfully acquiesce in the proposition which the 
gentleman brings forward, and make that the legis- 
lative criterion upon this subject for the govern- 
ment of this Union ! 


Gentlemen tell us that it was contemplated by this l 
instrument that our territory was to be extended; |: 


but that the benefit of all this extension is to accrue |} 


exclusively to the northern portion of the country; i 


cognised the principle that the limits of the insti- | 


There are other compromises in the Constitu- 
tion; there are other rights guarantied to the South, 
One of them was alluded to by my colleague, a few 
days ago, in addressing the House. He told you 
then, and I repeat it now, that these rights guar- 
antied by that instrument, have in some of the’ 
States already been frittered away. Where. are 
the rights guarantied to the South, as they are now 
; enforced in some of the eastern States? You ask 
us to give you additional power, additional strength, 
and you hold up, as an inducement, the disposi- 


forever and ever, until you sweep from one occan | 


no farther, shall you go; but that the North—that | try, to disregard the clearly written provisions and 
the other sections of the country, whose interests are |i gdarantees of the Constitution in favor of the 
diametrically opposed to ours, at least to some ex- |: South. . 

tent—should extend the limits of their institutions | I have said that the South will ask nothing that 
i is not right, thatis not based on the spirit of jus- 
to the other; that the whole territory of this North | tice, and even of liberality. What, sir, does she 
American continent shall be finally brought within | propose? that in the disposition of the territory 
the folds of the Union for the benefit of one section | which is thus to be acquired, a portion of it shall 
of the country, and to give additional strength to || be for the benefit of the southern States, while the 
that particular section, at the expense of the other! \| whole of it is for the benefit of the northern States. 
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The gentleman from Pennsylvania said that all 
the North asked was, that this Government should 
occupy a position of neutrality. What kind of 
neutrality? To allow the people of this country 
to setile this territory, and then to determine for 
themselves the form of its zovernment, the charac- 
ter of its institutions? That, sir, would be neu- 
trality in fact, upon the part of this Government. 
That would be taking no part or lot in the matter. 
And does the South step forward to ask any single 
enactment on the part of this Government, in 
regard to what shall be the character of the institu- 
tions of this territory? How is it that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania can charge southern Rep- 
resentatives here, and the,people of the South, with 
an intention or wish to violate the spirit of neutral- 
ity on the part of the General Government, when 
they have not raised their voice for the first time 


to ask a single provision of Jaw in reference to this į 


subject? 

But is the gentleman from Pennsylvania him- 
self willing that the Government should observe 
that spirit of neutrality which he professes to ap- 
prove? Is he willing to trust the American peo- 
ple, the settlers upon this territory, to determine 
for themselves the nature of the institution under 
which they shall live, and the form of Government 
to which they shall be subject? No, sir, He 
steps forward and calls upon this Government to 
array itself upon the part of the strength of the 
Union against the weakness of the Union, (for 
such is the condition of the North and South upon 
this matter, considered numerically.) And this is 
the ‘ neutrality”? which gentlemen from the North 
desire. You have much greater strength; your 
population far exceeds ours; you say your people 
are more happy, prosperous, and enterprising than 
ours; that the South has lost her energy and en- 


terprise; but yet you are not willing to enter the | 


field of contest with them. Sir, if the people of 
my own section are so dead to every principle of 
American enterprise and industry, why is it that 
our northern brethren are not willing to meet 
thom in the fair and open field of contest, where 
industry and enterprise shall decide? Throw 
open this territory and let the weak, encrvated 
South (as you call her) come forward and meet 
you in all your strength; and the palm shall be 
yielded to the vietor cheerfully. Sir, I speak the 
sentiments of the South: we are willing to ac- 
quiesce in the decision of the matter which shall 
be thus made. And J trust we ave not again to 
hear of “ neutrality’? upon this question from the 
North, until she is willing to abide by it. 

What is the objection, Mr. Chairman, to the 
course which the South proposes to pursue? Gen- 
tlemen tell us that if it were an ordinary subject 
of mere policy, they would be prepared to meet 
us in the spirit of compromise, but that there is 
involved in this matter a principle which cannot 
be yielded. What is that principle? It is that 
you will not convert territory which is not now 
subject to the institution of slavery to that institu- 
tion. Well, sir, considered in that light, it is the 
merest abstraction on earth. But when you pur- 
sue it one step further, you abandon the reason on 
which this apparent abstraction rests, and it is 
then that you are not willing to extend the institu- 
tion of slavery. The mere fact of carrying it 
upon this territory involves no principle except 
that of affording facilities for its cxtension. This 
is the point, the strength of the argument, as I un- 
derstand it. 


Mr, Chairman, are we better than our fathers? | 


Are we purer patriots, abler statesmen, more de- 
voted to the principles of humanity and liberty, 
than the sages who framed this Constitution? No, 
sir; we are not. Was there any such proposition 
involved in the procecdings of that convention as 
the extension of slavery? On the contrary, does 
not the Constitution itself distinctly recognise the 
institution and provide for its extension? — 
men now tell us, upon this subject their con- 
sciences will not permit them to meet us in the 
spirit of compromise, liberality, or even justice, 
because they are called upon to compromise an 
important principle. That principle resolves itself 
into the extension -of the institution of slavery, 
‘Well, it might be that we would feel some hesita- 
tion in calling upon our northern friends to yield 
this important principle if we had not before us 


an example which commends itself to their favor- | 


able consideration. I say that this very question 
was discussed in the convention which framed our 


Constitution; the question, Whether the institu- 
tion of slavery should be extended? That portion 
of the country where it did exist contended for it. 
The North, then as now—the ‘free. States’? (as 
they are termed) opposed its extension, Was 
there no mode by which they could compromise 
this principle then? Why, sir, they adopted a po- 
sition compromising the very principle! ‘The slave- 
holding section of the country insisted upon ex- 
tending the institution; and in its most objection- 
able form, in the eyes of northern men, namely, by 
the importation of more slaves into the country. 
I appeal to the candor of gentlemen: I believe there 
is not a man within the hearing of my voice who 
will not unhesitatingly say that to those opposed 


to the institution of slavery, it is far more objec- | 


tionable to support and countenance a provision 
by which negroes from Africa, now free, are to be 
brought into the United States and become slave 
property, than it is to extend the territory in which 
the institution exists for the benefit of the slaves 
now in bondage throughout the Union. 
principle, in this its most objectionable form, was 
compromised, yielded, acquiesced in, by the terms 
of the Constitution, which expressly authorizes 
the admission of slaves into the Union until the 
year 1808, and prohibits the Government until that 
time from moving one single step towards the ex- 
clusion of slaves which might be imported from 
ang, part of the world into the United States. 

he framers of the Constitution, then, did com- 
promise this important principle, which you, their 
sons, now throw up as a bulwark to prevent you 
from meeting your southern friends in the spirit 
of liberality and justice. 

This cxample of compromise upon this very 
point by the illustrious men who framed our Con- 
stitution, it would seem, might go far towards 
relieving gentlemen from the burden which is rest- 
ing upon their consciences, and would address 
itself strongly to the American people. And I hope 
it will ultimately find a favorable response from all 
sections of the Union; that the spirit which framed 
the Constitution will manifest itself in the future 
deliberations of Congress. So long as it does ex- 
ist, so long as it continues to find an abiding place 
in the hearts of the American people, and of Ame- 
rican legislators, no section of this country will 
have cause to complain of the injustice of the other. 
All E desire, all L ask, is, that the spirit of our 
fathers may continue to pervade our councils and 
deliberations. 

But suppose all these considerations are disre- 


garded; suppose that the North refuse to listen to | 
the appeals of justice which we make to them; tell | 
me if there is one Representative from the North ; 
on this floor who would recommend to his people, | 


if he were the Representative of a southern con- 
stituency, to acquiesce in the principles of the 
‘Wilmot proviso.’’ Is there such aman? Not 
one. On the other hand, if you meet us in that 
spirit of compromise in which the framers of the 
Constitution met upon this very question, I ask if 


the Representative of the North cannot return to | 
his people, and say to them, ‘We have met our | 


friends from the South in the spirit of liberality 


and justice; the existence of this Union has been | 


preserved; the good feeling which pervades it is 


yet uninterrupted; and the prospect presents itself | 
of the continuance of those blessings we have so | 
long enjoyed under the benign institutions of our | 


fathers.” If you refuse to do it, what recourse 
will you leave the South ? 
main here manacled ? 


her rights under this Constitution ? 

Sir, there can be but one course for the North 
to pursuc in this matter. 
in a spirit of liberality and justice; or 


proclaim it: itis the North. If you prefer it, you 
have the power to enforce it; you have the power 


tosay to the country, “Fhe limits of our territory, | 


as they are now defined, shall remain her limits 
forever. Beyond them we cannot go, because we 
are not prepared to meet other sections of the coun- 
try ina spirit of justice.” 


upon that portion of the North alone who thus 
refuse to hearken to the appeals of justice 


Mr. Chairman, this question settled, this ques- l 


tion at rest, there is none other which can ever 
disturb, to any considerabie extent, the harmony 


Yet this | 


She must mect the South | 
else she | 
| must say to the South that the limits of this Union | 
| are fixed and unalterable. 


It is not the South who | 
Gentle- |j 


The responsibility rests, | 
not upon the South, but upon the North, and | 


of this Union and the good feeling which. pervades 
every section. And, sir, whenever a compromise 
line shall have reached the Pacific, the question is 
settled forever. Although you have given out, as 
I before mentioned, some evidences, in some seg- 
tions of the country, of unwillingness fairly and 
justly to abide by the compromises of the Consti- 
tution, yet we of the South profess such confidence 
in the honesty, integrity, and good sense of the 
American people, that we do not apprehend that 
this opposition to the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion will ever carry any portion of the people to 
that extent which will seriously endanger the har- 
mony which pervades the Union. That harmony 
can only be preserved, these good feelings can only 
be maintained, by the settlement of this question, 
by the extension of this compromise line to the 
Pacific. When it reaches there, it can never rise 
again: from ocean to ocean you have settled the 
limits of slavery. No serious cause can then be 
apprehended by the American patriot and states- 
man of danger to the institutions of his country. 

I appeal to gentlemen, in consideration of these 
great advantages to their country, to themselves, 
and to posterity, to meet and to decide this question 
iu the spirit which becomes a great and a free 
people. , 

There is one other fact in connexion with this 
subject, Mr. Chairman, to which I wish briefly to 
call the attention of the committee. Sir, the South 
claims nothing in this matter. She does not. claim 
that you shall guaranty to her the institution of 
slavery in any section of this country—that you 
guaranty that it shall exist north or south of any 
compromise line. You call upon us to guaranty 
that it shall never exist north of this compromise 
line, in which I acquiesce until such territory shall 
become a State. Then, whether north or south of 
the line, it is for her own people to decide whether 
they will have this institution or not. Well, south 
of that line we ask you merely to hold your hands 
off, to let us alone; to give the energy and enter- 
prise of the South, crippled as you say it is, a fair 
and open field. The portion of this territory north 
of this line, and (I am now speaking of the exten- 
sion of the Missouri compromise line to the Pacific) 
ihe larger, perhaps the more valuable portion, we 
yield up to you, without dispute. e make no 
effort to wrest it from you. The section of that 
territory south of that line is open to you as well 
as tous. We obtain but a mere permissive right 
init. Would you have us go farther than that? 
Would you have us yield to further and further 
and further restrictions upon the rights of the 
South? We profess to be contented with a permis- 
sive right for our people to inhabit with their insti- 
tutions that portion of the territory to he acquired, 
if acquired at all, which lies south of this line. 
Come with us; we shall be happy to sce you there; 
to have you there in the enjoyment.of all the rights, 
privileges, and institutions which you have at home. 
But while we say this to the people of the North, 
you say to us, We can touch the soil north of that 
line never. Itis for your benefit. If we go there, 
we must throw off the associations of our youth; 
we must leave behind us the institutions in which 
we have been reared; we must abandon the pur- 
suits to which we have been accustomed. 

From this view of the case gentlemen must see, 
and the country in all sections must see and feel, 
that the South are willing to make great compro- 


: || mises and concessions; to yield up for the exclu- 
Will you have her re- | 


i Will you have her appeal : 
in vain to this Government for the enforcement of | 


sive benefit of the North one section of the coun- 
try, while they have for themselves merely a 
permissive right in the other. And even of this 
small measure of right, gentlemen, by urging the 
amendment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
seek to deprive us! And this is justice, liberality, 
and the “neutrality” of the General Government 
towards the people of the South! 

Gentlemen cannot, in their moments of calm de- 


i| liberation, bring their judgments to sanction and 


approve this. And whatever may be the decisions 
of politicians, of factions, who resort to this ques- 
tion of sectional jealousy for the purpose of eleva- 
ting one favorite or depressing a rival, the Ameri- 
can people will settle this question upon the prin- 
ciples of right and justice. They never have been, 
and I have-confidence that they never will be, ap- 
pealed to in vain. i 

(Mr. C. here remarked, that as he had but five 
minutes remaining, he would not attempt to refer 
to other topics connected with the war, which he 
had intended to discuss.] 
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I have stated (said he in conclusion) in the com- | 
mencement of my remarks, and I repeat it, that to 
the prosecution of this war, I give my héarty sup- 

ort. I would have preferred, for the reasons I 

ave given, that the question raised by the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, should 
‘have been postponed for decision to'a more suita- 
ble and proper period; and the result which would 
‘have followed ‘such a course, I believe would have 
been satisfactory to the people of this country 
throughout its entire limits. They never would 
have allowed a question of this character to have 
disturbed the harmony of the country, or to have 
given rise to that agitation which ‘has already been 
manifested more in this Hall than in any portion 
of this country among the people—so far as [ have 
been informed. Ihave no doubt, (if the fact could 
be asccrtained,) with the great body of the people 
at large there is a quiet whith I could have wished 
should reign within this Hall. They are disposed | 
to meet this question, not in a factious or partisan 
spirit, but in that spirit of justice and liberality 
towards the different sections of the Union which j 
the settlement of so important a question demands. 
Mr. C.’s hour here expired. 

Mr. BRODHEAD addressed the Committee in 


defence of the war, in vindication of the course of } 
the Administration in relation to it, and in opposi- | 
tion to the adoption of the Wilmot proviso. | 


Mr. DIXON then obtained the floor, and went 
intoa speech on the general subject of the war. 
He deprecated the acquisition of any further terri- 
tory, but insisted, if it was acquired, that it should 
ba taken under the restriction of the Wilmot pro- 
viso. 

Mr. RATHBUN next obtained the floor, and 
addressed the Committee. 

He commenced by referring to the importance 
which had been attached by all the gentlemen who 
had spoken, to the question involved by the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 
Wiumor,] and, by expressing his concurrence in 
that view of it. It involved the question, Shall 
this Governnient, by its own action, extend the 
institution of slavery over territory where slavery 
does not exist ? That was the entire question pre- 


sented by this amendment, and it was the question i 


‘which was to be passed upon by the House. 


But before proceeding to consider this question, | 


he proposed to say a very few words as to what he 
considered properly the vights of the southern 
‘States on the subject of slavery. With the insti- 
‘tution of slavery in the States, by the Constitution 
of the United States Congress had no right to in- 
terfere; nor was he aware that any member who 
had spoken on this subject, either at this or the last 
session, had any desire to interfere with slavery as 
itis. We propose to do, said he, what gentlemen 
from the South ask us to do—thatis, to let slavery 
alone; and, on the other hand, we ask from them 
‘that they shall permit us to let it alone. We 
have been told frequently, from the southern sec- 


tion of the Union, that we, by the motion to adopt | 


the present améndment, awe infringing upon the 
“cornpromise of the Constitution, and, in so doing, 
that we endanger the Union. It is very well that 
they should so talk to us, and it is very well that 
we should give such declarations all the weight 
they deserve; and, in my judgment, that is very 
little. 

But we were told to-day and yesterday, by no 
less than four Representatives from, the North— 
what ? That we were about to invade the rights 


of the southern States, and to interfere with the ; 


solemn compromises of the Constitution; and that 


by so doing we endanger the safety of the Union. | 
Well, if southern gentlemen have succeeded in 


alarming our northern men, I am very much grat- 


ified that these northern men have been so kind | 
as to come out upon the floor of this House and | 


express their fears. And if what I shall say 


upon the subject can be any consolation to them, | 


-I shall be very happy to express my firm convic- 


‘tion that they need not give themselves any alarm | 


at all; that no action of Congress upon this subject, 
“no matter how definite and just it may be, in the 
establishment of these national principles, will 
“trench upon the conipromises of the Constitution, 
“nor endanger the Union. They need not be alarm- 
ed ‘upon that subject. 

But aware that, in his short hour, he must be 
-very brief, Mr. R. proceeded to notice some other 
topics. 

We are told (he said) that it was not the time 


to raise this question; that it is very improper. to 
interfere with the question of slavery while we arè 
at war with Mexico; that it will embarrass the 
Administration; that it encourages the enemy; that 
it distracts and divides the Democratic party; and 
that all this matter ought to be postponed until the 
war is over, and then we will settle all these mat- 
ters more properly and more quietly. Well, by 
southern gentlemen on this floor we are told the 
very reverse.of this. One gentleman from South 
Carolina, [Mr. Burt,] and many others on this 
side of the House, have told us this is the time to 
| settle this question, now; that it is time, if this sub- 
ject is to be agitated, that we should declare to them 
what we intend to do, and show by our actions 
what they have to expect from us. That was the 
language of the South and the language of honesty; | 
of men ready to meet the responsibilities which 
the subject involves. 

Why, what was the state of things before them? || 

They were proposing in the bill under considera- || 
‘tion to appropriate three millions of dollars for the 
purpose of negotiating peace, and buying peace; 
either a piece of territory, or the peace which ter- ¿| 
minates war—perhaps both. What shall be the |; 
terms on which we shall have that piece of terri- 
tory? That question should be considered now. 
It was due to gentlemen opposed to him on this 
subject; it was due to northern men on this floor, ! 
and those they represent, that this question should 
be considered now; because we were engaged in 
the prosecution of this war; because the Govern- 
ment were drawing from the pockets of the people 
three millions of dollars for the purpose of settling 
this controversy and buying peace; because it was 
| proposed, by the appropriation of this three mil- 
| lions to buy territory, for the purpose of obtaining 
that indemnity, which it is said here we ought to 
have, and in which I concur. 

Now there was to be a grave question settled in 
regard fo that territory. One part of this Union, 
nearly two-thirds of the former whole Union, were |; 
| moved, agitated, excited, to no inconsiderable de- 
i gree upon this subject. They say this territory 
must be free; thatit is now free, and they cannot 
| consent that it shall be otherwise than free. Ano- 
ther portion of the Union—one-third of the for- 
| mer, perhaps—say that this territory lies in their 
immediate neighborhood; that the institution of | 
slavery exists among them; that they havea right 
to extend that institution to this territory if it is 
acquired by the United States; that they have the 
same rights as the people of other sections of the 
country have; that they have as much right to 
carry their property into that territory as citizens 
of the North have to carry theirs. 

This was a grave question; and it was due to all 
sections of the Union that it should be considered 
| and settled now, if it could be. And the man from || 
the North that cries it is not time, was giving ‘aid 
and comfort”? to those who intend to extend sla- 
very over that territory, and the strongest support 
that he could possibly give them. j 

Why, suppose we acquired this territory. The 
President, the Cabinet, the whole Administration, 
we were told, were in favor of leaving this an 
| open question. They know, before we do, what 
are to be the terms of the treaty; and before the 
North learn that a treaty is to be made, that it has 
| been consummated and settled upon, it is known 
| in the whole southern country, and that territory is 
: flooded ail over with persons from the South, car- 
| rying thither their slaves. Then, when Congress 
should meet here, when the treaty has heen con- 
summated, and should undertake to legislate upon 
the subject, they would be met with the cry, not 
that you are too early—no; but, you are loo late. 
Weare in possession, and have vested rights which 
you must not disturb. That territory is now covy- 
ered over with slaves, and Congress has no right | 
to abolish slavery there. Then there would be 
some plausibility in the argument that ‘ Congress 
has no right to interfere with the compromises of 
the Constitution in regard to this territory. There 
was none now. ; 

For these reasons he was in favor of acting now. 
Sir, (said he,) have we ever been too carly in any 
i contest with the South on such a question? Have | 
i we ever yet succeeded in a contest with the South 
on such a question? Have we not always been a 
| little too late? And are we to be told now, by our 
| own friends, or those who ought to be—those who 
ii come from the North—that you are a little too | 
U early! That you are interfering with the Admin- | 


t 


| 


; State to another. 


‘ not be represented on this floor at all. 


| ble slave, which consists in nothing more than h 


| other 


istration in the. prosecution of the war! That you 
ought not to procure a lock and key for the stable 
door because the horse'is there; but that you ought 
‘to wait until he is stolen! Why, let gentlemen 
who talk that way take all the consolation they can. 
fromit. I tell them the people of the North know. 
that it is not “ too early;’’—that itis the time; that 
it is anticipating the foreclosure of the question 


| which the South will bring upon you the very mo- 
i ment slavery places its foot upon that territory. © 


But it was urged, that in pressing this ainend+ 
ment they were “ interfering with the compromisés 
of the Constitution.” He referred to the provision 
in the Constitution providing for the representation: 
of slaves in the proportion of three-fifths of their 
number, and said this was the only compromise, 
except the privilege of reclaiming their fugitive 
slaves, and the clause in which ‘thé military power 
of this Government was pledged by the Constitu- 
tion, whenever called upon by the President, to aid 
any State in the Union in quelling an insurrection. 


j And what. was really the points gained by the 


North in yielding these three important conces- 
sions to southern sections of the Union? What 
did the North obtain in lieu of this representation 


| of slaves—this representation of property? The 


North had no representation of property. They 
had no right to call upon the States to aid in return- 
ing their property when abstracted from theirown 
State, or (if live property) when it flees from ene 
i What, then, did the North rè- 
ceive in return? Why, this—and this alone—this 
miserable apology of an equivalent, that direct tax- 
ation and representation shall correspond with each 
other. And when would that great bonus to the 


| North—that great compromise to the North—he 


executed ? Why, when the sky falls; and not be- 
fore. Itwas pronounced at the time, by Gouverneur 
Morris of Pennsylvania, to be a mere pretext for 


| a compromise, utterly futile, conveying no power 
| to the Government that would ever be exercised. 


And he said then what Mr. R. wished all Pennsyl- 
vanians would say to-day, that this property should 
He did not 


| wish them to say it, so far as the States which now 
| exist were concerned, but he wished them to'sa 


that they would not aid in bringing in other terri- 
tory which shall hereafter have a slave population 
thus to be represented. 

But Mr. Morris said another thing on, this sub- 
ject, namely, that direct taxes would not be col- 


| lected; and that while they refused the Govern- 
| ment the privilege of levying duties upon exports, 


the only mode in which slave property could ‘be. 
reached and taxed, and the only consideration giv- 
en the North in lieu of these privileges granted the 
South, was the privilege of levying duties upon 
foreign importations, and the North would be com- 
pelled to pay the principal part; that the tax upon 


i Bohea tea, paid by the poor laborers of the North, 


would be vastly more than would ever be paid by 
any southern slave. 

“ Mr. Morris inquired, “Upon what principle is it that 
the slaves shall be computed in the representation? Are 
they men? Then make them citizens, and let them vote. 
Are they property? Why, then, is no other property inclu- 
ded? The houses in this city (Philadelphia) are worth more 
than all the wretched slaves who cover the rice swamps of 
South Carolina. The admission of slaves into the represcu- 
tation, when fairly explained, comes to this: that the inhab- 
itant of Georgia and South Carolina, who goes to the coast 


posed constitution. The v: 
the favorite offspring of aristocracy. And whatis the proposed 
compensation to the northern States, for a sacrifice of every 
principle of right, and of every impulse of humanity ? They 
are to bind themselves to march their militia for the defence 
of the southern States, for their defence against those very 
slaves of whom tbey complain, -They must supply vessels 
and seamen in case of a foreign attack. The legislature 

ill have indefinite power to tuxthem by excises and duties on 
imports, both of which will fail heavier on them than on the 
oulhern inhabitants; for the Bohea tea used by a northern 
freeman will pay more tax than the whole tax of the me a 
3 physica 
ence and the rag that covers his hakedn On the 
ide the southern States ave not to he restrained from 
importing fresh supplies of wretched Africans, at ouce to 
increase the danger of attack and the difficulty of defences 
nay, they are to be encouraged to it, byan assurance of hav- 
ing their votes in the National Government increased in pro. 
portion; and are, at the same time, to have their exports 
and their slaves exempt from ali contributions for the publie 
service. Let it not be suid that direct taxation is to be pro- 
portioned to'representation. His idle to suppose that ‘the 
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General Government can stretch its hands directly into the 
pockets of the people, scattered. over so-vast a country. 
They can only do it through the medium of exports, imports 
and excises. For what then are all the sacrifices to be made? 
He would sooner submit himself to a tax for paying for all 
the negroes in the United States, than saddle posterity with | 
such a constitution.” 


But Mr. R. was not disposed to find fault with 
the compromises of the Constitution. He would 
not disturb them in the slightest degree. But when 
called upon by the South to extend them further, 
and over territory now free; when called apon to 
increase the representation of that property upon 
this floor, he should, so far as his voice and action 
were concerned, never assent to it. 

He had been amused, and he was always 
amused, when he saw gentlemen get up on this 
floor, no matter from what quarter of the Union 
they came, and get a little excited, and tell them 
about dissolving the Union, if they did not do this 
thing or that, as they desired. Why, a few years 
ago—perhaps eight years ago—a gentleman from 
South Carolina, (Mr. Ruxrr,] when an abolition 
petition was presented, took up his hatand walked 
out of this Hall; and he believed all, or nearly all, 
of the southern gentlemen followed him; and they 
held a consultation, and when they found they 
could do nothing, they came back very quietly, 
and concluded they would not dissolve the Union 
yet. That was the presentation of an abolition 

etition that never hurtanybody, and never would. 

Ír. R. also referred to the threats of the disso- 
lution of the Union, which he said were made by 
southern men no longer than three years ago, | 
when the ¢ 21st rule” was abolished. 

Mr. RHETT (interposing) said, he thought the 
gentleman must be mistaken, when he stated that 
southern men had said they would dissolve the | 
Union, if the 21st rule was abolished. He had | 
never heard such a declaration. He had heard |! 
gentlemen say that the agitation of slavery on this || 
floor would have that effect, and that the abolition |; 
of that rule would tend to the agitation of slavery. || 
But they did not say that the abolition of this rule 
would be the cause of dissolution, | 

Mr. RATHBUN. I cannot yield the floor j 
longer. The gentleman’s memory is perhaps bet- 
ter than mine. 

Mr. RHETT. Will the gentleman point to one 
person who made such a statement ? 

Mr. RATHBUN. I would not say that the 
gentleman himself did, in so many words; but l 
am much mistaken if he has not, a great many 
times, made the declaration in substance. 

Mr. RHETT denied that this was the case, and 
offered to furnish the gentleman his speeches, that 
he might point out anything of that kind that he | 
could find in them. 

Mr. RATHBUN declined further to enter into || 
this controversy, and proceeded. 

This subject (he said) had been agitated here, 
and they had heard these threats, over and over || 
again, since he had been here; they had been con- 1 
tinued since this Capitol was erected, and they | 
began in the Convention which framed the Consti- | 
tution. The cry then was, that, if you won’t per- 
mit our property, our slaves, to be represented, we | 
will form no compact, no confederacy; and from | 
that day down to this, upon almost every subject, |! 
great and small, this threat had been echoed and |: 
reéchoed from every part of the South. But gen- | 
tlemen had no idea of dissolving the Union; and 
there need be no alarm felt on that subject. 

What was the fact now? Why, we were en- 
gaged in a war with Mexico; and we intend to take 
for indemnity—and he thought we ought to take— | 
a part of Mexico, which she could not use, and : 
which we ought to have. And the cry is again 
raised, if you will not only permit but aid us to 
carry our slaves into that territory, and allow them 
to be represented in the Congress of the United 
States, we will dissolve this Union. Well, sir, is 
it nota pretty apology for the dissolution of this | 
Union, that the North would not agree to extend | 
the institution of slavery, by the direct action of 
this Government, over free territory! And not 
only that; but it is said, to refuse it is a violation 
of the Constitution. Well, if these gentlemen 
should go up to his part of the country, and make 
this declaration among the schoolboys, instead of | 
being alarmed at it, as his colleague [Mr. Srrone] 
seemed to be, they would laugh at the idea. They 
knew enough about the Constitution to know that |! 
it did not require this Government to go abroad 
and conquer and convert territory now free into !! 


| States. 
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slave territory. They could not find itin the Con- 
stitution. i . 
But did they believe that any member in this 
House who made these threats, even fora single 
moment entertained the idea of such a thing, or 
desired it? Did they not rather, while they put 
upon their countenances and manner these indi- 
cations of passion and anger, laugh within at the 
idea that they might touch the nerves of some 


timid northern man, and find a response in his | 


poor, chilly, empty bosom, and convert him from 
a Representative of free, intelligent, independent 
people, whose views are known and felt upon this 
subject, into a supporter of such a proposition, 
under the pretence that if he did not doit, it would 
endanger the peace and harmony of the Union? 


this floor, under the Constitution, the representa- 
tion of slaves in the proportion of three-fifths of 
their numbers. And if they were all taken to- 
gether and put in a separate territory, we would 
have on this floor twenty-three members that would 
not represent a free man: a vote that had turned 
| the scale upon every important question that had 
f divided this country for the last forty years. Now, 
while he was willing that all this should be as it 
| is, he would nevet consent to the extension of sla- 
very. 
{| But there was another objection. While we 
| found that there were ninety-five votes, he believed, 
from the southern States upon this floor, if any 
gentleman would examine the Journals of this 
House and of the Senate, he could not find a soli- 


But, what right had the South to complain of; tary instance of any single southern man voting 


them on this ground? They declared upon this 


| floor that they would have the territory. 


He would read the following extract from Mr. 
Sims’s speech: 
« Mr. Burr here interposed, (Mr. S. vielding,) and desired 


to ask his colleague whether be had expressed the opinion 
that the country conquered from Mexico south of 35° 30/ 


would be occupied with the slave institutions, in conse- |; 


quence of the state of public opinion in the northern, west- 
ern, or middie States? Or whether it was in consequence 
of the Known determination of the southern people that 
their institutions shall be carried into that country if it be 
acquired ? 


“Mr. Sims, (in reply.) It is founded on the known de- il 
; termination of the southern people that their institution shall | 
be carried there; it is founded on the Jaws of God, written | 


on the climate and soil of the country ; nothing put slave la- 
bor can cultivate profitably that region of country. 1 have 
no idea that the North or the West will resist to the death. 
This Union will never be dissolved on that question.” 


They would have it. 


nation was uttered, they had northern men upon 
this floor, who said, oh, yes, we must yield; if we 
do not, why, we are embarrassing the Administra- 
tion in the prosecution of the war, it would hurt 


| the Democratic party, and dissolve the Union ! 
But what had this country done for the South? |, 


He asked southern gentlemen, before they threat- 
ened us with dissolution, to wait a little. 
examine accounts, and see how they stood. What 
had northern blood and northern treasure done for 
the South? He referred to the purchase of Louis- 
iana at an expense of fifteen millions of dollars in 
money, and five millions of claims upon the 
French Government released by ours, the property 
of northern men, out of which three slave 


Yes they would have it, | 
and yet, when that word of mandate and determi- 


Let them |} 


9 | States : 
had been admitted into the Union; and to the pur- 


adverse to the interests of the South upon this 
question of slavery—notone. And they were told, 
in the most emphatic language, by the gentleman 
from South Carolina, (Mr. Burr,] and with the 
confidence which past experience gives, that ‘there 
are no traitors in the South” upon this subject. 
i| History had told us the fact; the Journals of this 


|| House had read us the lesson for the last fifty- 
|| seven years; and it did not need the taunt to be 
thrown out upon this question to confirm our be- 
i lief in the fact. But upon this question, which 

divides the North and South, and which ought to 
| divide them, according to the strict boundaries of 
slavery, the North could not say, as the gentleman 
i from South Carolina said of the South, that we 
| have no traitors. We have them now; we have 
|| always had them; and it is useless to deny the fact. 
' Jn the Convention which framed the Constitu- 
ii tion, the great object of the South was, what it is 
i, now, to secure the ascendency in the Government. 
| That was the great end and aim then. It was the 
1 great object of their ambition now. And permit 
i him to say, without that object they would care 
i no more for the existence of slavery than they of 
the North do, He had an extract from the Char- 
|l leston Courier, in which it was proclaimed that 
“Every battle fought in Mexico, and every dollar spent 
| there, but insures the acquisition of territory which must 
|; widen the field of southern enterprise and power in the 

future. And the final result will be to readjust the whole 
balance of power in the Confederacy so as to give us control 
over the operations of the Government in all time to come. 
If the South be but true to themselves, the day of our de- 
pression and suffering is gone, and gone forever.” 

And he said to the North, if they yielded upon 
|| this question now, no matter whether it were un- 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 


chase of Florida, at an expense of five millions: || der threats or otherwise, the power of the majority 


both of which sums had come from the pockets of 


the North as wellas the South. And where did 


our revenue come from? 


which this Government subsists? 


Why, of this 


twenty-five millions of dollars, two-thirds at least, | 
and perhaps three-fourths, was drawn from the |: 


pockets of the northern laborer to pay for these 


four slave States, whose Representatives were co- | 
operating against the North upon this question. | 


What more? Why, we had expelled the original 


owners from the territory of Florida, at an ex- | 
pense of at least fifty millions of dollars, and the | 


sacrifice of hundreds of northern men for the pur- 
pose of giving it all up to the South, and their 
slaves. We had also acquired Texas, with the 
privilege of making five States out of this terri- 
tory. That was also surrendered to the South, 
We had expended a reasonable amount of money 
already to secure that territory. We are to ex- 
pend more. It was not too much to say, that be- 


fore we got through the question of boundary, it | 


would have cost us at least one hundred millions 


of dollars: all this was drawn as well from the. 
| pockets of the northern laborer as the southern | 


slaveholder. 
We had purchased for the South, already, the 


four slave States of Louisiana, Florida, Arkansas, || 
and Missouri, and the right to make five slave States į 
ovtof Texas—making nineslave States, which had | 
been purchased by large amounts of blood and | 


treasure, which had been paid in her full propor- 
tion by the North. In addition, he referred to the 
fact that Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, and 
Alabama, that were also governed with slavery, 
had been admitted into the Union since the forma- 
tion of the Constitution by the original thirteen 
But he could not enlarge on this point. 

He had one objection to this extension of slavery 


| over Mexico, which had not been dwelt upon in 


this debate; and that was, that we now had upon 


Where were the tax- | 
| payers, those who contribute the money upon 


H of this nation, of two-thirds of the freemen of the 
country, is gone, and gone forever. The power of 
the Senate was the Government of this Union. It 
controls and regulates treaties, appointments to 
office, as well as the legislation of the country. It 
had rejected men who had given opinions, as judi- 
cial officers, that State laws regulating the mode of 
trying the fact of whether a man was a slave or 
| free, was constitutional. It marks and rejects such 
i men, although they may stand first in this nation 
l in their qualifications for the bench. 
. But they were told that they had no right to in- 
terfere with this question. This Wilmot proviso, 
as it was called, was a proviso drawn by Thomas 
Jefferson himself; and was one of the provisions 
of the ordinance of 1787 for the regulation of the 
Northwest Territory, 

Mr. BAYLY, (interposing.) I expressly deny 
that fact. 

Mr. R. The gentieman then denies what is a 
fact, if I do not misunderstand the subject. 

Mr. B. That ordinance was written by Mr. 
| Dana, of Massachusetts. 
| Mr. R. It was first written by Mr. Jefferson, 
and was rewritten by Mr. Dana. 
| Mr. RATHBUN proceeded to eall attention to 
the fact, that among the votes for the establishment 
of that ordinance, was embraced, almost without 
exception, the entire southern vote in Congress. 
‘| Now this Government had expelled slavery from 
i the northwestern States. It had undertaken—and 
gentleman from the South told them it had the 
i right to do it—to establish limits beyond which 
i| Slavery should not progress northwest of Missouri. 
i| Mr, Madison himself said this Government pos- 
|| sessed the power to regulate the question of slavery 
in the territories; and that in the territories ceded 
by Georgia, in 1790, this Congress had the power 
to determine whether slavery should exist or not. 
He read from the debates of the convention, as 
follows: f 
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« Mr. Madison adverted to the western country, and the 
eession of Georgia, in which Congress have certainly the 
power to regulate the subject of slavery; which shows that 
gentlemen are mistaken in supposing that Congress cannot 
constitutionally interfere in the business in any degree what~ 
ever. He was in favor of committing the petition, and jus- 
tified the measure, by repeated precedents in the proceed- 
ings of the Housc.?? 


*He now came to the “ Missouri compromise, ”’ 
to which gentlemen asked them to adhere. How 
was it carried? By thirteen votes, (He hoped | 
the number would not be enlarged now.) By 
thirteen northern votes abandoning their constitu- 
ents, and failing to do what they were bound in 
Conscience and honor, and upon their responsibili- 
ties as Representatives, to do. They were bound 
to vote against that compromise. It was the be- 
trayal of the North, by men seeking and expect- 
ing favor from the South, and from a southern 
Administration; as some of the gentlemen who 
desert now were seeking and expecting favors 
from the southern Administration now in power. | 
Now he was not about to attempt to castigate his 
colleague, [Mr. Srrone,] who spoke yesterday. 
He spoke with fear and trembling; but his speech, 
ofa whole hour, contained not one single new or il 
original idea. It was picked up. from impertinent 
flings, and scraps, and fragments, that have been 
bandied about in the papers for two years past. | 
I ieave him, where he ought to be left, to answer 


an outraged and betrayed constituency, that will | 


settle the account with him when he goes home. į 
And I apprehend he will be found here, from the | 
Empire State, solitary and alone, against this i 
amendment. 
in his flings about this attempt to make Presidents | 
upon this question. A man who would so far for- | 
get his duty to his constituents, his duty to his | 
country, and his duty to his God, upon this ques- | 
tion, upon considerations such as these, must be | 
a poor, miserable, degraded being, 
be a slave. 

Whatever might be the result here, whatever 
might be the vote upon this question now, he told 
gentlemen the whirlwind which is now pervading | 
the North before the coming year expires, and the | 
next Congress assembles, will arise and grow in | 
its strength and power, until it becomes a mighty 
tornado, that will sweep down every man that dares | 
oppose himself to its strong and resistless force. | 

es, there are some now who, when they think 
the breeze is gentle, keep out and say, I am afraid ! 
“the Democratic party will be injured!” I am 


them, when that thunder which was manufacturing | 
among the freemen of the North on account of the | 
desertion of her Representatives here—when that ; 
thunder which will be little inferior to the thunder : 
of the Almighty, comes down upon this House at | 
the next session of Congress, it will come with re- 
sistless power, and no man will dare then pretend į 
that he is endeavoring to save the Union or the | 
Democratic party by betraying the interests, the 
rights, and liberties, of his own people. Why 
what is the position of gentlemen who are afraid 
to stand up upon this question and tell the South 
and the country what the North demand, and what | 
they have a right to demand? Sir, in plain Eng- 
lish, it is to sell us out—to surrender us, bound 
hand and foot, into the hands of the minority. Is | 
that Democracy? He begged gentlemen to pardon | 
him; he could see none in it. i 
But there was one single fact, to which he wished | 
to call the attention of the committee, not imme- ` 
diately, but remotely, connected with this ques- : 
tion. In the message of the Governor of Virginia, 
he found set forth, with great care and no small : 
ability, a plain, ene proposition to drive out the | 
forty-nine thousand free blacks in that State into | 
the territory of the free States. Why, sir, what 
would southern men say to us, if we dared—we ` 


He should not attempt to follow him |} 


and fit only to Ji 


| 
| 
Why, | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


i property there, the South said. We will, (said 
P 


dare do anything, —but if we dared, in defiance of ʻ; 


eur duty and responsibility to God and man, to | 
make such monstrous propositions? Could we | 
hear them talk about dissolving the Union? Sir, 
they would proclaim, the moment the van of that | 
forty-nine thousand reached their territory, that 
moment the Union is dissolved. And well they ` 
might. What do we say? That there is no ter- í 
ritory in the free States belonging to them; that 
there is no place for them. As far as New York 


is concerned, should the refuse part of the popu- |) 
lation of Virginia reach our territory, we will carry |! 
We will not hurt the `i 


them back to Virginia, 3 
negroes—-they are not to blame; but we will: 


: fifty-seven, had the South had a Secretary of State. 


e mn ' was produced by the institution of slavery. 
afraid of the dissolution of the Umion. But he told |! 


carry them back to Virginia, and put them down 
upon her soil; and wo be to the man or men that 
undertakes to resist that act of justice. 

But they are told that in supporting this amend- 
ment they were unjust; that they wanted to ex- 
clude the South from that territory. Why, no; 
the South would have as good a right there as the 
North. But you will not allow us to carry our 


r. R.;) carry all you have got; but when you get 
there, it must sland in the same position exactly 
as the property of the North. You must be gov- 
erned by the same law. 

But Mr. R. contended that the South did not 
desire to go to Mexico with their “ property” just 
because it was “property.” They were told that 
the Supreme Court had decided that the States 
had the right to exclude slaves from other States, 
because they were persons as well as property. 
We object to their remaining slaves there. Why} 
Not because they are property, but because they 
are persons; because they are a constituency upon 
which representation is based here. Now, as so 
much was said about compromise and conces- 
sion, he would submit a proposition to southern 
gentlemen, to settle all this difficulty. Will you 
agree to amend the Constitution of the United 
States so as to exclude the representation of slaves 
from any territory that may be added to this Union 
hereafter, if the North would agree that they might | 
go into such territory and take their slaves with 
them? No, sir; they would not agree to tbis pro- 
position; they are in pursuit of power; they will 
insist upon the representation of this property. į 
He would not consent to it. He came here to pro- 
test against the North being sacrificed, surrender- 
ed, betrayed, given over to the tender mercies of 
those who had governed them too long already. 
Why, look at the list of the Presidents of this na- 
tion: out of fifty-seven years, all but twelve years 
and one single month had been filled by Presi- 
dents from the South. For forty years out of 


For forty years about, he believed exactly, had 
they had the Speaker of this House; and the pres- 
ent Speaker was the only one since 1827 that had | 
not been asonthern man. Look at your army, | 
your navy, the officers of the departments, at ev- 
ery thing connected with the administration of tbe 
Government; where are they? All in the hands of 
those who know how to control and govern. 7 
t 
was because the whole southern portion of the 
Union was bound together by a cord so strong 
that no power ever yet had broken it; because it 
is a universal sympathy and interest, reaching 

from one extreme of the South to the other, and 

bringing together all who represent southern in- 

terests. Sir, if the wisest man that ever lived had 

undertaken to form a scheme dor political power, 

no better could have been found in the world—a 

perfect combination at all times on every question 

affecting slavery; while the North were divided, 

and, step by step, had been surrendering, surren- 

dering, surrendering; and the question had now 

come, should they surrender the last point, and 

forever? 

The remark of the honorable member from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Leare] about scurvy politicians is of 
such a character as to render it undeserving of an 
answer. He would notallow himself to attempt an 
answer He might indulge in expressions stronger 
than he ought on this floor. 

One gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. C. J. 
Incersout] had told the House that the Wilmot 
proviso did not rise to the dignity of a principle; it 
was only a sentiment; that it was not an Ameri- 
can ‘‘ sentiment,” but was brought here froma 
foreign country. He would have been glad to 
have propounded this question to the gentleman | 
from Pennsylvania, [Mr. C. J. Ineersorz,] if he 


was present: Whence does this sentiment come? |, 
He would be glad to know of him whether it came |; 
from France? Andif from France, at about what |) 
time? But inasmuch as the gentleman was not | 
present, he could not have the benefit of his his- ii 
torical knowledge. $ 

He could answer the gentleman from Pennsyl- || 
vania, that this sentiment is to be found stronger |i 
in the debates in the Convention which framed the || 
Constitution from the members from Pennsylva- $ 
nia, than from any other members of that body du- ji 
ring that entire debate. The speech of Mr. Morris || 
was a specimen of honest Pennsylvania feeling. ii 


It is a rebuke to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
as he, in Mr. R.’s judgment, deserved on this öc- 
casion. ee 

Now, one word in relation to those meetings” 
which his colleague [Mr. Srrone] talked about.: 
He told the House that they were holding nieet- 
ings all over New York, and were going to rebuke 
the Representatives on this floor who had foisted 
this question improperly upon the House. He 
regretted that his colleague was not in his’ seat, 
that he could inquire where he found the eviderices 
of these meegings to be held, and where they. were 
to be held? When we might expect to hear from 
them? Why, sir, a meeting was held at Rochester, 
at which the resolutions were passed which: were 
read here the other day, after a hundred delegates 
had returned home. It was then that a member 
of the convention, who was permitted to go by the 
resignation of another delegate, introduced resolu- 
tions stating that it was not the time to bring up 
this question; that it was a little too. early; and 
they were thus passed. The people are moving 
in mass in that same county, and to-day he had- 
seen a paper with several hundred names calling ` 
a meeting to put themselves right, and wipe out 
the stain and libel fixed upon them by the resolu- 
tions of the remnant of this meeting. 

But one fact he would state in conclusion: The 
man who moved these resolutions,as he had under- 
stood, seeks an office in the army for a son, and 
one under the Post Office Department for himself. 
Now he wanted to say, that many of these mem- 
bers who desert their constituents here, were prob- 
ably in precisely the same predicament. It. would 
be improper for him to say that all were: They 
all recollected what the Connecticut deacon: said 
about Democrats and horse-thieves: he would not 
say that all Democrats were horse-thieves, but he 
was pretty sure that all horse-thieves were Demo- 
erats! Now Mr. R. did not say that all northern 
men engaged in attempting to avoid, turn off, and 
delay this question, were in pursuit of spoils; but 
he did say, that all those who were in pursuit of 
spoils would be very likely to do so! 

There was one further fact which he wished to 
be borne in mind, and then he had done. He called 
the attention of the House—and he hoped the coun- 


‘| try would bear it in mind and look to the same fact 


—to see how many of the men who were intending 
to desert the North now, would hereafter be found, 
not only applicants for, but recipients of, public 
favor from this Administration, or some other of 
the same kind ! 

(The speech of Mr. R. as prepared by himself, 
will appear in the appeadis |. 

Mr. R. having been cut off by the hour rule— 

Mr. STEWART moved to amend the bill by 
adding after the word “ Mexico,” where it last 
occurs, the words ‘and the United States,” so that 
it would read, “when duly ratified by Mexico and 
the United States; his object being (he said) to 
avoid any risk of losing the money, as might be 
the case if the United States should refuse to ratify 
any treaty that had been previously ratified by 
Mexico. 

Mr. KAUFMAN then obtained the floor, and 
the commettee rose and reported. 

In the House, a message from the Senate having 
been received, inviting a conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes on the army bill, 

Mr. BOYD moved the appointment of a com- 
mittee of conference accordingly. 


Mr. DROMGOOLE had no objections to the 


| conference, but doubted whether the proceeding 


was strictly in order. 
dent for it. 

Mr. EWING, of Pennsylvania, earnestly op 
posed the appointment of such a committee. The 
House had concurred in the report of one commit- 
tee of conference on this bill, and the Senate re- 


He remembered no prece- 


| fusing to concur in the same report, the bill was 


dead. The two Houses failed in agreeing to pass 
it. It was now proposed to bring the bill to life 
again, by appointing a new committee. Such a 
proceeding was wholly irregular, and without 
precedent. If the Senate had reconsidered its vote 
disagreeing to the report of the joint committee, 
and sent the biil back to the same committee to re- 
port further, it would have been in order; but this 
was altogether out of order. 

The CHAIR overruled the objection, and the 
committee“was ordered. 

Mr. DOUGLASS, from the Committee on the 
Territories, reported a bill to admit the Territory 
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of Wisconsin, into the Union as a State; read and 
committed. : : : 
Mr. JACOB THOMPSON, from the Committee 
on Indian Affairs, to which was referred the bill 
from the Senate for the relief of Elijah White and 
others, reported the same without amendment. 
The bill was committed. i: 
Also; from the same committee, reported a bill 
to amend an act entitled “An act to provide for the 
better organization of the department of Indian Af- 
fairs,” and an act entitled ‘An act to regulate trade 
and intercourse with the Indian tribes, and to pre- 
serve peace on the frontiers,” approved June 30, 
1834, and for other purposes; read and committed. 


On motion by Mr. JOHN A. ROCK WELL, by 
leave: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State commu- 
nicate to this House any lettérs or communications 
received at the Department of State on the present 
state of productions, trade, and commerce of the 
Oriental nations, with which the United States 
have not made treaties, so far as the same can be 
done without injury to the public interest. 


On motion of Mr. WINTHROP, it was : 

Ordered, That the usual extra number of copies 
of the Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on 
Commerce and Navigation be printed. 


Mr. WASHINGTON HUNT, notice having 
been heretofore given, asked and obtained leave to 
introduce a bill granting a bounty in land to such 
soldiers of the old fourth regiment of United States 
infantry as served during any part of the last war 
with Great Britain; referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. -jl 

Mr. H. gave notice that he would ask leave, at 
a future day, to introduce abill “for the relief of į 
Ireland.” ` 

Mr. COLLAMER, by leave, presente resolu- | 
tions of the Legislature of Vermont on the subject j 
of the war with Mexico, and asking that the war 
may be speedily terminated; referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. TRUMAN SMITH, from the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, to which wasreferred the bill 
to provide for the ascertainment and satisfaction of 
claims of American citizens for spoliations com- 
mitted by the French prior to the 31st day of July, 
1801, reported the same without amendment; re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE, by leave, presented the 
momorial of J. Travis Rosser, collector of the cus- 
toms at Petersburg, Virginia, praying an increas 
of compensation; referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

Mr. FICKLIN, by Icave, presented resolutions 
of the Legislature of Illinois, asking the passage of 
a law, at the present session of Congress, making 
appropriations for the improvement of the Missis- 
sippi river and lake harbors; referred to the Com- 
mittec on Commerce. 

Also, resolutions of the Legislature of the same 
State, asking the passage of a law to reduce the 
price of the public lands, or to cede the same to 
the States. 

Also, resolutions of the Legislature of the same 
State, asking that the names of person#tmployed 
in the ranging service of the United States during 
the last war with Great Britain, be placed on the 
pension roll. | 


On motion of Mr. BROCKENBROUGH, the 
bill from the Senate to regulate the exercise of the 
appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in certain cases, and for other 
parposes, was referred to the Committee on the | 
Judiciary. | 

Whereupon the House adjourned. | 


PETITIONS, &c. 
The following petitions were presented and re- 
ferred, under the rule: 
By Mr. HENLEY: The petition of Alexander McDonald 
praying for a pension, 2 
By Mer. WINTHROP : The memorial of Charles F. Jones, 
of Boston, for the payment of the French indemni 
By Mr. GRINNELEL: A memorial tor relief of shipwreck- 
ed persons and vessels on the coasts adjacent to the harbor 
of New York. 
ir. SEVERANCE: The petition of Oliver A, Webber 
ï SO other citizens of Vassalhoro’, in the State of Maine, 
F g that the constitutional power of Congress may be ex- 
erted to terminate as soon as possible the war with Mexico, 
without farther effusion of blood. i 
_By Mr. LELB: The petition of Cyrus Hartley and other l} 
citizens of Wyoming county, Pennsylvauia, praying for the i 
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immediate abolition of the office of chaplains to the two 
Houses of Congress. Be an 3 ` 

By Mr. DARRAGH: The petition of James McCoy, a. 
contractor on the Ohio river improvement, asking for com- 
pensation for losses sustained by him by reason of the change 
of his contract by the United’ States officer having charge of 
the Ohio river improvement. Also, the petition of John. 
Ferguson, of Alleghany county, Pennsylvania, for a pension. 
Also, the petition of the Trustees of the Western University 
of Pennsylvania, asking for a remission of duties on philo- 
sophieas apparatus, kc. Also, the petition of citizens of the 
United States, praying for the freedom of the public lands. 
Also, the petition of Henry Shaffer, of Alleghany county, 
Pennsylvania, asking for a pension. Also, the petition of 
Curtis Hodges, asking for lands in lieuof those he owned in 
Missouri, axd was driven from by the authorities of the Strate 
of Missouri. 


IN SENATE. 
Wepyespay, February 10, 1847. 


The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. | 


A message was received from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by its Clerk, stating that said House 
had agreed to the further conference asked by the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the bill to raise fora limited time an additional 
military force, and for other purposes, and that 
said House had appointed Messrs. Niven, Mc- 
Kay, and Vinton, managers of said conference on 
its part. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate 
a report from the Secretary of War, made agree- 
ably to law, transmitting a statement of the expen- 
ditures during the year 1846, from the appropria- 
tion for the contingent expenses of the military 
establishment; which was laid on the table, and 
ordered to be printed. 

PETITIONS. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD presented the memorial of 
Commodore F. A. Parker, of the United States 
navy, praying authority for the settlement of his 


accounts for incidental expenses incurred by him | 


on account of the conveyance of the gentlemen 
attached to the American mission to China in the 
ship under his command; which was referred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. F. also presented the petition of G. W. Ful- 
ton, relative to his improvements in the manner of 
propelling vessels by steam; which was referred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. WOODBRIDGE presented the petition of 
inhabitants of Washtenaw county, Michigan, pray- 
ine that the war may be brought to a speedy close; 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. DAVIS presented two petitions of citizens 
of New Bedford, Massachusetts, and Southbo- 
rough, Massachusetts, praying that the war may 


| be brought to a speedy close; which were referred 


to the Committee on Lorcign Relations, 

Mr. BREESE presented additional documents 
in relation to the claim of Priscilla Green for a 
pension; which were referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Mr. SOULE presented the memorial of James 
Pennoyer, praying compensation for his services, 
and for injuries done to his vessel in rescuing the 
Untted States brig Porpoise; which was referred 
to the Committee of Claims. 


Also, the memorial of the New Orleans bar, į 


praying that the mode of proceeding in civil cases 
be adopted in the equity cases brought before the 
courts of the United States in Louisiana; which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


Also the memorial of Edmund J. Forstall, on j 


behalf of Messrs. Hope & Co., of Amsterdam, in 
relation to certain bonds emitted by the Bank of 
Pensacola, with the endorsement of the Territory 
of Florida; which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. DIX presented the petition of David N. 
Smith, praying a pension for wounds received in 
the military servive of the United States; which 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


Also, a petition of citizens of Oneida county, 


New York, praying that the ‘Tonawanda band of 
Indians may be excepted from the execution of the 


| treaty of 1842 between the United States and the 
Seneca Indians; which was referred to the Com- į 


mittee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. GREENE presented resolutions adopted by 
the Legislature of Rhode Island, in favor of the 
system of protection, in favor of the tariff of 1842, 
in opposition to the independent treasury, in rela- 
tion to the war with Mexico, &c.; which were 
read, and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. JARNAGIN, from the Commitiee on Pri- 
vate Land Claims, to whom had been referred the 
bill from the House for the relief of Isaac Guess- 
reported the same without amendment. ee 

Mr. J., from the same cornmittee, to whom had 
been referred the bill from the House for the relief 
of the heirs of Hyacinth Lasselle, reported the 
same without amendment. 

Mr. MOREHEAD, from the Select Committee 
on French spoliations prior to 1800, submitted a 
report, accompanied by a bill, to provide for the 
ascertainment and satisfaction of claims of Amer- 
ican citizens for spoliations committed by. the 
French prior to the 31st day of July, 1801. 

The bill having been read, : 

On motion by Mr. MOREHEAD, it was read 
a second time, by unanimous consent, and then 
postponed, and made the special order for this 
day week, 

Ar, ASHLEY, from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, to whom had been recommitted the bill from 
the House to provide for the establishment of a 
Territorial government in the Territory of Oregon, 
and for other purposes, reported the same with 
sundry amendments. 


REVOLUTIONARY AND OTHER PENSIONS, 


On motion of Mr. SPEIGHT, the Senate re- 
sumed the consideration of the bill making appro- 
priations for the payment of revolutionary and 
other pensions. 

The question pending being on concurring in the 
amendment submitted by Mr. Jonson, of Louisi- 
ana, adopted by the Senate as in committee of the 
whole, the object of which is to make compensa- 
tion to pension agents, 

Mr. JOHNSON said a few words in support of 
the amendment, pointing out the necessity of ma- 
king reasonable compensation to these agents to 
insure a faithful performance of the duties. He 
alluded to the inconvenience which had resulted to 
the public, from the omission in the law reducing 
the rates of postage, of any provision for the pay- 
ment of clerks in the principal offices. It was not 
to be supposed that persons would give their time 
and labor without remuneration. This amendment 
provides for the payment of those who paid the 
pensions; and he had been informed at the depart- 
ment, that the duty could not be performed with- 
out compensation. 

The amendment was then concurred in, and the 
bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time. The bill was then read a third time and 
passed. 


H 


HOUR OF MEETING. 

Mr. DIX moved that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the following resolution, laid on the 
table by him some days since: 

Resolved, That after to-morrow the daily hour 
for the meeting of the Senate shall be eleven 
o’clock, a. in. 
| Mr. DIX gave notice that if the resolution was 
| taken up, be would modify it so as to make it take 
effect on Monday next. 

The motion to consider the reolution was then 
; decided in the negative. 

QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE. 

Mr. YULEK submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was read: 

Resolved, That the editors of the Union—a newspaper 
published in the city of Washington—having, in a publica- 
tion contained in a number of that paper dated the 9th of 
| February, issued and uttered a public libel upon the char- 
| acter of this body, they be excluded from the privilege of 
admission to the floor of the Senate. 
| Beit further resolved, That the report of the proceedings 
i of the ‘Senate of the Sth day of February in relation to the 
i bill entitled ‘An actto raise, for a Hmited tine, an additional 
f military foree, and for other purposes,’ is partial and unjust 
j to the body, and that the reporters for that paper be excluded 
! for the residue of the session from a place in the gallery of 
i the Senate. 
| Mr. YULEE asked for the consideration of the 
| resolution at this time, and was about to read from 
the Union, when 
i 
i 
i 
| 
t 
i 
| 
| 
li 
| 


Mr. SEVIER objected to the consideration at 
this time. 

Mr. WESTCOTT regarded this as a question 
of privilege, and that his colleague had a right to 
i| proceed, 
|| The PRESIDING OFFICER decided that there 
| was no question before the Senate. Objection 
| having been made to the consideration of the reso- 
lution, the rule of the Senate required that it should 
: He over. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Mr. BADGER appealed from the decision of 
the Chair: He regarded the rule of the Senate as 
applicable only to ordinary resolutions, This reso- 
lution, involving a question touching the dignity of 
the Senate and the privileges of its members, could 
not be within the operation of that rule. 

Mr. CALHOUN expressed his hope that the 
Senator from North Carolina would withdraw his 
appeal. It was desirable, in his opinion, that the 
subject should lie over until to-morrow, so that 
Senators might have an opportunity to examine the 
article feferred to, which contained, it is alleged, 
attacks—for it was not a single attack, but sev- 
eral—on this body. It was also desirable that op- 
portunity should be given to look into the character 
of the report alluded to in the resolution, and to 
see to what extent it was garbled. There could be 
no doubt that an insulting attack had been made 
on this body; and that the report on the amend- 
ment to the army bill had been one-sided, not a 
word having been published of what had been said 
on the side of those who interposed a constitutional 
objection to the amendment, while two speakers on 
the opposite side are fully reported. He hoped the 
whole subject would be allowed to go over until 
to-morrow. 

Mr. ARCHER said he would make no objec- 
tion to the proposition for postponement were it 
not that he feared it might be a precedent for the 
course of the Senate hereafter. He had no doubt 
as to this being a privileged question, under that 
parliamentary law to which even the rules of legis- 
lative bodies must be subordinate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER said he had been 
governed in his decision by the rule of the Senate, 
not thinking that there was anything in this reso- 
lution to take it out of the ordinary course. 

Mr. SEVIER insisted that the rule was applica- 
ble to all resolutions. z | 

Mr. BADGER agreed entirely in the suggestion 
made by the honorable Senator from South Caro- 
lina, that it was better in every respect that this | 
subject should be considered to-morrow, and not | 
to-day, for he admitted that it was a subject which 
ought not to be acted on without full consideration, | 
In adopting a resolution to vindicate the dignity of 
the body, and to preserve it from gross assaults, | 
they ought to proceed in such a manner as to show 
that they were not acting: under excitement, but | 
coolly and deliberately. They should do nothing 
but what a just appreciation of their own dignity | 
and respectability required. He would be per- 
fectly willing, therefore, that the resolution should | 
lie over, but he could not consent to withdraw the | 
appeal, for the reason which had been very prop- | 
erly assigned by the honorable Senator from Vir- 

inia, If the decision of the Presiding Officer 
should be acquiesed in, it would establish a prece- 
dent which might be very inconvenient and even 
dangerous to the privileges of this body, or any of 
its members. He instanced the case of a gross 
and open insult that might be offered to the body | 
while engaged in deliberation which would requir 
the immediate interposition of its authority. An | 
obstruction to the public business might be occa- 
sioned by a riot Ging place within the Hall or | 
otherwise, and it would be exceedingly inconve- | 
nientin such case that a resolution to punish the | 
offending parties should be required to be post- | 
poned for a day. Should the decision of the Chair 
become a precedent, the Senate would stand as a 
weak and powerless body, and to yield its func- 
tions, its business, and even its character, if it were 
demanded, because we could consider no resolu- 
tion on the subject until the day after it was offer- 
ed. It was for such reasons as these that questions 
of privilege took priority over all others, and were 
always in order; and it was a question for the Sen- | 
ate to determine, when such question of privilege 
was raised, whether it demanded immediate action, |: 
or whether it might be consistently postponed. It 
was for the purpose of avoiding the establishment 
of such a precedent as the decision of the Chair 
which has just been made would establish, that he 
had taken an appeal. 

Mr. CALHOUN said he did not entertain the 
least doubt of the correctness of the position taken 
by the Senator from North Carolina, that a ques- 
tion of privilege always takes precedence. He | 
had merely suggested the postponement in order | 
to give time for an examination, but he would not | 
press it, ; , 
' Mr, DAVIS observed, that the parliamentary | 
Jaw upon this subject was very clearly settled, He | 


j 
i 
| 
i 


believed it would be found upon a fall examina- 
tion that resolutions concerning questions of privi- 
lege were ira te from the rule requiring ordinary 
resolutions to lie over for one day. But he rose 
merely to see if he could not extricate the Senate 
from the difficulty in which it was placed, by pro- 
posing (and he believed the proposition would meet 
the approbation of gentlemen on all sides) that the 
question of appeal, as well as the resolution, should 
be deferred until to-morrow. 

Mr. YULEE said that when he originally pre- 
sented the resolution he had not regarded it in the 
light of a privileged question, because he had some 
doubts whether the Senate could be brought so to 
consider it. But he was perfectly willing that the 
whole subject should be postponed until to-mor- 
row. 

Mr. WESTCOTT said he had not read the 
article to which reference had been made; but he 
was satisfied that the principle laid down by the 
decision of the Chair was wrong, and that the de- 
cision should be reversed. The appeal was there- 
fore calculated to settle a very important question, 
and he hoped it would be pressed to a vote. The 
rule under the parliamentary law referred not to 
privileged questions but simply to ordinary reso- 
lutions. It could never have been intended in the 
practice of the Senate to override privileged ques- 
tions by a rule of this sort. Had the Senator trom 
North Carolina withdrawn his appeal, he (Mr. W.) 
should have felt it his duty to renew it. Hethought 
the appeal was necessary to establish a precedent 
for the action of the Senate in violent party times, 
when conflicts might arise of a more serious char- 
acter, 

The farther consideration of the appeal and the 
resolution was then postponed until to-morrow: 
ayes 23, noes 16. 


Mr. FAIRFIELD stated that this day had been 
assigned for the consideration of the bill to autho- 
rize the construction of four additional steamships, 
it having been the special order for to-day. As 
other important questions now occupied the atten- 
tion of the Senate, he had risen to move that this 
bill be made the special order for Friday next at 
half past twelve o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to. 


THREE MILLION BILL. 


The Senate then proceeded to the consideration 
of the special order, being the bill making a spe- 


| cial appropriation of three millions to bring the 


war with Mexico to a speedy and honorable con- 
clusion. 

The question pending being on the substitute 
moved by Mr. CASS, as an amendment to the 
amendment of Mr. BERRIEN, 


Mr. CASS said’: In the remarks I propose to 


i submit, Mr. President, I shall invert the natural 


order of arrangement. I intend to present my 
views of the causes and course of the war thus far, 
and also the reasons, which will induce me to vote 
for the appropriation of three millions of dollars. 
To which I shall add my views of the best mode 
of proceeding in the prosecution of the war. I shall 
begin, however, with the two latter subjects. 

J do not rise, sir, with the emotions so visibly felt 
and so eloquently described by the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina. Ido not consider 
this country, or its institutions in the slightest dan- 
ger. Never was it more free, powerful, or pros- 
perous, than at the present moment, when untimely 
warnings come to assail us. The public sentinel 
may sleep upon his watchtower. In the distant 


horizon, not a cloud as big as the prophet’s hand, | 


is to be scen, which is to overspread the heavens, 
and to burst in thunder and in tempest upon us. 
We are, indeed, engaged in a foreign war, which 
demands the solicitude of every good citizen. But 
the scene of its operations is two thousand miles 
distant; and, come the worst that may, we can at 


graceful, indeed, would be such a movement; but 


| it would be still better than-the evils predicted, 
i and according to the nature of the apprchensions 
: expressed, it would terminate the danger. 


Mr. President, it gives me great pain to hear any 


allusions to the dissolution of this Confederacy; i 


and of all the places in this republic, this high place 
is the last, in which they should be expressed. The 
Constitution is in nọ danger. Ithas survived many 
a shock, and it will survive many more. There 
are those now in the Senate—and I am among 
them—who were born before it came into being. 


t 


| any time withdraw into our own country. Dis- | 


We have grown with our growth and strength: 
ened with our strength, till the approach of physi 
eal infirmities, the kindly warnings of nature, bid > 
us prepare for another and an untried world. And 
i the Constitution, too, has grown with its growth 
and strengthened with its strength, till from three” 
millions it governs twenty millions of people, and. 
has made them the happiest community upon the 
face of the globe. But itis yet fresh in its strength, 
| No infirmity has come to tell us, that its: dissolu: 
tion is near. [t is no longer an experiment, but 
experience; no longer a promise, but performanee. 
It has fulfilled all, and more than all, its most 
sanguine advocates dared. predict. It is at thig 
moment stronger in the affections of the American 
people, than at any other period of its existence 
Like the cliff of eternal granite; which overlooks’ 
the ocean, and drives back the ceaseless waves, that 
assail its base, so will this Constitution resist the | 
assaults, that may be made upon it, come how. or 
when or whence they may. In the providence. of 
God, no such lot as ours was. ever conferred upon - 
a people. What we have been and are, the past 
iland the present have told, and are telling us. 
What we are to be, the future will tell to those, 
who are to come after us, to their joy or sorrow, 
as we cherish or reject the blessings we enjoy. If 
we are not struck with judicial blindness, as. were 
God’s chosen people of old, and punished for na- 
tional offences by national punishments, we shall 
cling to this Constitution, as the mariner clings to 
the last plank, when night and the tempest close 
around him; and we shall cling to it the stronger, 
as the danger is greater. 

Mr. President, I shall not touch any of the topics, 

before us, as a sectional man. I view them; and 
shall present them, as an American citizen, look- 
ing to the honor and interests of his country, and 
of his whole country. In these great questions o, 
national bearing, I acknowledge no geographica 
claims. What is best for the United States is best 
for me; and in that spirit alone shall I pursue the 
| discussion. 
A strong desire pervades this country, that a re- 
j| gion, extending avest of our present possessions to 
the Pacific ocean, should be acquired and become 
| part of our Confederacy. The attempt to purchase 
it was made during the administration of General 
Jackson, and the hope of succeeding has never 
| since been wholly abandoned, I will not detain 
the Senate by spreading out the reasons, which ren- 
der such a measure desirable. It would give to us 
a large territory, a great deal of it calculated for 
American settlement and cultivation, and it would 
connect us with the great western ocean, giving us 
a front along its shores in connexion with Oregon 
of, perhaps, thirteen or fourteen degrees of latitude. 
It would give usalso the magnificent bay of St. Fran- 
cisco, one of the noblest anchorages in the world, 
capaple of holding all the navies of the earth; and 
from its commanding position, controlling, in some 
measure, the trade of the northern Pacific. But, 
sir, besides these advantages, commercial and ge- 
ographical, there are important political considera- 
tions, which point to extension as one of the great 
measures of safety for our institutions. 

In Europe, one of the social evils is concentra- 
tion. M&® are brought too much and kept too 
| much in contact. There is not room for expan- 
sion. Minds of the highest order are pressed 
down by adverse circumstances, without the power 
of free exertion. There is no starting-point for 
them. Fence the struggles, that are ever going on, 
in our crowded communities. And hence the 
| emeutes, which disturb and alarm the Governments 
lof the Old World, and which must one day or 
other shake them to their centre. Questions of . 
| existence are involved in them, as well as ques- 
tions of freedom. J trust we are far removed from: 
all this; but to remove us further yet, we want al- 
! most unlimited power of expansion... Thats our 
safety valve. The mightiest intellects which when 
i| compressed in thronged cities, and hopeless of 

| their future, are ready to break the barriers around 
them the moment they enter the new world’of the 
West, fecl their freedom, and turn their energies to 
i contend with the works of creation; converting the 
woods and the forests into towns, and villages, 
and cultivated fields, and extending the dominion 
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scanty means of subsistence, and with no hope of 
advancement. 

The Senator from South Carolina has presented 
some views of our augmenting population as true as 
they are striking. Atthe commencement of his life | 
and of mine, this country contained three millions of 
inhabitants, giving a rate of increase, which doubles 
our numbers every twenty-two years. There are 
those yet living, who will live to see our Confed- 
eracy numbering a population, equal to the Chinese 
empire. This stupendous progress outstrips the 
imagination. The mind cannot kecp up with the 
fact. It toils after it in vain; and as we increase | 
in numbers and extend in space, our power of | 
communication is still more augmented. The tele- | 
graph has come with its wonderful process to bind 


still closer the portions of this empire, as these re- ij 


cede from its capital. It is the most -admirable | 
invention of modern days. We can now answer | 
the sublime interrogatory put to Job: “Canst thou 


send lightnings, that they may go, and say unto |! 


thee, Iere we are! Yes, the corruscations of | 
heaven, man has reduced to obedience, and they 
say unto him, here we are. It is yet in its infan- 
cy, an experiment, rather than an arrangement. 
Who can tell where future improvements may 
conduct it, or what sway it may hereafter exercise 


over the social and political condition of the world? || 


What people it may bring together and keep to- 
gether by the power of instantaneous communica- 
tion? Or how the events of distant nations, told 
almost to the other side of the globe, the very 
moment of their occurrence, may affect the future | 
destiny of mankind? I have been industriously | 
engaged seventeen days in coming from Detroit | 
to Washington, and the journey between here and | 
Baltimore once cost me two days. We have now 
a process within our reach, by which we can send 
t California and receive answers from there more 
than twenty times a day. I shall not pursue these 
investigations: they are sufficiently obvious in their 
general bearing, though the practical result of this 
great measure is beyond the reach of human vis- 


JON |i 


We are at war with Mexico, brought on by 
her injustice. Before peace is established, we 
have a right to require a reasonable indemnity, 
either pecuniary or territorial, or both, for the in- 
juries we have sustained. Such a compensation 
is just in itself, and in strict accordance with the 
usaves of nations. One memorable proof of this has 
passed in our own times, When the allies entered 
Paris, after the overthrow of Napoleon, they com- 
pelled the French Governmentto pay them an indem- 


nity of 1500,000,000 frances, equal to $300,000,000. |) 


In the condition of Mexico, there is no disposition | 
in this country to ask of her an unreasonable sacri- | 
fice. On the contrary, the wish is everywhere 

prevalent, and I am sure the Government. partici- 

pate in it, that we should demand less, than we are 

entitled to. No one proposes a rigid standard, by 

which the indemnity shall be measured. But there 

are certain territorial acquisitions, which are im- 

portant to us, and whose cession cannot injure 

Mexico, as she never can hold them permanently. 

We are willing, after settling the indemnity satis- 

factorily, to pay for the excess in m@jey. The 

Senator from South Carolina has stated the propo- 

sition very distinctly, “any excess on our part we | 
are willing to meet, as we ought, by the necessary 
payment to Mexico.” 

Information received by the President, during 
the last session of Congress, induced him to believe, 
that if an appropriation for this purpose were made, 
the difficulties between the two countries might 
soon be terminated by an amicable arrangement. 


A proposition for that purpose was submitted to || 


us in secret session, debated and approved by this | 
Senate. 
ture with open doors, passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and came tous. Here it was discussed 
until the stroke of the clock, when the hand on the 
dial-plate, pointed to 12, struck its funeral knell. 
Tn his message at the commencement of this Con- 
gress, the President renewed his suggestion, and 
the whole matter is now before us. Such is its 
history. 

Itis now objected to, as an immoral proposition, 
a kind of bribery, either of the Government of 
Mexico, or of its Commanding General; and the 
honorable Senator from Maryland, who is not 
now in his seat, said emphatically and solemnly, 
t that this project of terminating the war by‘dis- 
< membering a sister republic, is so revolting to my | 
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It was then introduced into the Legisla- || 
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| ner. 
pled then, it seems to me it must be so now. Ex- | 


“to be 
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* moral sense of propriety, honor, and justice, that į 


tI should see my arms palsied by my side, rather 
‘than agree to it.” The “dismemberment” of 
which the honorable member speaks is previously 
defined by himself. That is the term-he gives the 
acquisition, but I call it purchase. He says the 
money will go to Santa Ana and pay the army, 
which will thus be secured, and the poor ‘“ down- 
trodden” people be transferred to this country 
“ in spite of themselves,” in consequence of this 
“ pouring of gifts into the hands of their tyrants.” 

Now, sir, there is no such proposition, as I un- 
derstand it, nor anything like it. The object of 
the President has-been distinctly stated by him- 
self. It is to have the money ready, and if a sat- 


| isfactory treaty is signed and ratified, then to make 


a payment into the treasury of Mexico, which 
will be disposed of by the Government of that 
country, agreeably to its own laws. The proposi- 
tions, both at the last session of Congress and at 
this, were identical. The difference in the phrase- 


ology of the appropriation has been satisfactori- 


ly explained by the chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, and seems to me of very 
little consequence. Be that as it may, it is nota 
subject, which can produce of itself any practical 
difficulty. For if there is any member of the 
Senate, who is willing to vote for the appropria- 
tion in the form, in which it was presented last 
year, and is unwilling to vote for it in this, the 
Committee on Foreign Relations will cheerfully 
assent to the substitution of the latter for the for- 
mer. * The principle is wrong,” says the honor- 
able Senator from Maryland. But, in my view, 
the principle of this appropriation, and of the other 
appropriation is precisely the same. And yet, 
the honorable Senator from Maryland voted for 
the former, while he reprobates the present, and 
a number of Senators on the other side of the 
chamber voted the last session in the same man- 
If the proposition was bribery or unprinci- 


pediency may change with time, but right and 
wrong undergo no change. 

As to the idea, that such an arrangement is some- 
thing like bribery, it seems to me it will not bear 
the slightest investigation. A strange kind of bri- 
bery this! The appropriation called for was pre- 
ceded by a message from the President to the Sen- 
ate in secret session. It was then received in both 
Houses, and the doors thrown open. It was dis- 
cussed fully, not to say warmly, and was finally 
lost by the lapse of time, In secret session thirty- 
three Senators voted for it. It again takes a 
prominent place in the President’s message at the 
commencement of the present session of Congress. 
It has been before us between two and three months, 
and has been borne upon the wings of the wind to 
the remotest portions of our country. 


thing of political affairs, whether the blood in his 
veins is Castilian, or Moorish, or Aztec. It has 
passed to Europe, and received the condemnations 
of many of its journals. Had it been approved 
there, I should doubt its policy or its justice. And 
for aught I know, it is travelling along the canals 
of the Celestial Empire. I repeat, a strange kind 
of bribery this! That is an offence which does its 
work in secret. This isa proposition made by one 
pation to another, in the face of the world. It is 


| not to enable Mexico to carry on the war, as an 


honorable Senator seems to suppose, for it is not 
paid till the war is over. 

Mr. MOREHEAD inquired if the honorable 
Senator considered the present proposition as con- 
fining the President, in the disbursement of the 
money, to the purposes to be specified in the treaty, 
as the resolution of the last session did ? 

Mr. CASS said, that his understanding of the 
proposition was, that the money was not to be paid, 
until a treaty was agreed upon. The payment was 
not to precede the treaty, but to follow it. 


Mr. WEBSTER, (rising.) Will the honorable ! 


Senator allow me 

Mr. CASS. I will hear you with pleasure, but 
I cannot answer any more questions. I have said 
that no money is to be paid until a treaty is rati- 
fied. 

Mr. WERSTER. I was merely going to re- 
mark, that this is the very turning point. 

Mr. CASS, I wiil sit down and hear the hon- 
orable Senator, but he must not ask me any ques- 


It entered || 
| Mexico long ago, and has been proclaimed upon 
| every house-top in town and country. It is known 
to every citizen of that republic, who knows any- | 


ii 


tions. If he does, I shall not answer them, till E 
have concluded my remarks, 

Mr. WEBSTER resumed his seat. 

Mr. C., continued: 

The whole proposition results from the peculiar 
condition of Mexico. Her Government is ephem- 
eral. Lts members are born in the morning and die in 
the evening. Administrations succeed one another, 
like the scenes of a theatre, rather than the events 
of life, and still less of events in the life of a nation. 
The rulers do not dare to do justice in suchta case 
as this. It might cost them their places, to which 
they hold on, as tenaciously, as though their tenure 
were a secure one. There is a strong excitement 
in that country against us. Nothing shows this 
more distinctly, than the scene, which lately passed 
there, when their President swore that the nation 
would never yield one inch of its territory, nor 
make peace with the invader, till his foot was off 
its soil. A dangerous resolution to be thus pub- 
licly proclaimed, and one more easily proclaimed 
than kept. The sublime and the ridiculous may 
so easily touch, that nations should be chary of 
such exhibitions which may belong to the domain 
of the one or of the other, as subsequent circum- 
stances stamp their character. Whatever judg- 
ment, however, history may pronounce upon this 
ceremony in Mexico, it is significant enough of the 
disposition of the people towards us. Hence the 
difficulty of the Government is increased, and hence 
the necessity of their strengthening themselves. 
Their revenues are drying up. They are always 
in debt in all their departments, civil and military. 
By a prompt payment into their treasury upon the 
ratification of a treaty, the Government will be en- 
abled to satisfy the most pressing demands, and 
thus todo an act of justice at home which will 
counteract any ill effects ofan act of justice abroad. 
And this is the very point of the whole matter. 
We may thus tempt them to do right, while so 
many other strong circumstances tempt them to 
do wrong. As to the application of this money, 
after it reaches the treasury of Mexico, it is no 
question of ours, any more than was the applica- 
tion of the consideration money paid to France 
and Spain for the purchase of Louisiana and of 
Florida. We cannot follow it, and it must take 
its fate with the other resources of the country. It 
has one advantage, however, and that is its pub- 
licity. If the silver or gold were carried by wag- 
ons to the palace of the Government, the transac- 
tion could have no more publicity, than it has now. 
And this throwsupon the authorities a much graver 
responsibility, than do the ordinary payments, and 
one less likely to be abused. If all this is bribery, 
Tam fully prepared to take my share in the guilt 
of it. Ifit is bribery, let the honest governments 
of Europe make the most of it. 

As to the comparison, instituted by the honorable 


| Senator from Maryland, between this act and an 


attempt of the Mexican Government to bribe Gen- 
eral Taylor, it certainly gives me very little trouble. 
We have nothing to do with Santa Anna, as the 
General of an army. We deal with the Govern- 
ment of Mexico. The very authority that makes 
the treaty is the authority, to which the payment is 
tobe made. If General Taylor were the American 
Government, and had power to cede away a por- 
tion of the American territory, the analogy would 
then exist in fact, as it now exists but in fancy. 
And this obvious consideration answers all the ob- 
jections presented by the Senator, when he expresses 
such an apprehension, that the money would slip 
from our fingers, before we secured a consideration. 
Nota dollar is to be paid, till the treaty is ratified, 
and the country thus made ours. 

Passing now, sir, from the consideration of this 
subject to the course before us, I would observe, 
that there are but three plans of operation, by which 
we can escape from the difficulties of our position. 
_ The first, is an abandonment of the war, and an 
inglorious return to our own country. 

The second, is the establishment of a line over 
such a portion of the enemy’s territory, as we think 
proper, and holding the country on this side of it 
without any further military operations. 

The third, is a vigorous prosecution of the war, 


| agreeably to the public expectation, and the expe- 


rience of the world. 

As to the first, sir, I do not place it in the cate- 
gory of things possible, but only in the category of 
things proposed, and I cast it from me with con- 
tempt. 

The second, sir, is a very different proposition; 
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supported by high names, civil and military, and 
was yesterday presented to us, with great power 
of argument and beauty of illustration by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Carolina. ï shail 
state as succinctly as I can the reasons which in- 
duce me to consider this as an inexpedient, not ‘to 
say an impossible, proposition. 

A plan of operations, seeking to hold a portion 
ofa country, properly guarded by fortresses, and 
furnished with the necessary lines of communica- 
tion, and seeking to do this, without publicly an- 
nouncing the nature of the plan, and the determina- 
tion to adhere to it, is one thing. An attempt to 
occupy another portion of country, open, unforti- 


fied, with no natural boundaries, and penetrable | 


in all directions, and publicly proclaiming this sys- 
tem as an invariable one, not to be departed from, 
is another, and quite a different thing. From the 
Gulf of Mexico, following the boundaries of the 
provinces now in our possession, to the Pacific 
ocean, is but little short of two thousand miles. 


Far the greater portion of it is open, and much of | 


it unoccupied. Instead of any lines of communi- 
eation, natural or artifigial, where it must necessa- 
rily be crossed, it may be crossed anywhere. It 
isa mere paper line—&descriptive one. For hun- 
dreds of miles on each side of a great part of the 
line, the country is the same; roamed over rather 
than possessed by nomadic tribes, and affording 
subsistence and shelter to the beasts of the earth. 
If you assume such a boundary, you necessarily 
place yourself upon the defensive. You must es- 
tablish troops along it, and these must be scattered, 
occupying different positions, Your enemy thus 
acts in masses, while you act in detachments. If 
he attack you, and succeed, you are destroyed. 
Tf he attack you, and is discomfited, he falls back, 
behind his impenetrable barrier. A snake, clutched 
by an eagle, is ene of the emblems of the armorial 
bearings of Mexico. If this plan of fighting to an 


air line is adopted, the proud bird will soon be | 


powerless, and the reptile will coil itself up to 
strike at its leisure and its pleasure. In such a 
state of offensive-defensive warfare, the enemy 
chooses his time, when you least expect him, or 
are least able to resist him. He gains your rear, 
and cuts off your convoys and supplies, and thus 
reduces you to weakness and distress. Or he 
strikes you in a period of sickness, ina climate, to 
which you are unaccustomed, and whose alterna- 
tions do not affect him. You cannot pursue him 
into his country, for the moment you do that, you 
confess the folly of your plan, and abandon it for- 
ever. If you cross your boundary, you must cross 


it to hold on, and then you have a new boundary, ! 


or, in other words, a system of unlimited opera- 
tions. If you do not cross to hold on, what will 
you do? 


fortresses and capture them, if he has any; or you 
must fight him in the open field and disperse him. 


I repeat, if you do not do this, you may as well į 


stop at your boundary; look civilly at the retiring 
enemy, take off your hats, and say: Good bye 
gentleman we will wait till you come back again. 


The riches of Cresus would melt away, before | 


such a system of fighting-no-fighting. The laurels 
of Napoleon would wither and die. No exchequer 
could bear the expense. No public sentiment the 
dishonor. There is but one such campaign, sir, 
recorded in all history, ancient or modern, sacred 
or profane, true or fabulous, and that is the cam- 
paign of Sisyphus. It was an eternal one. Sanc- 
tion the plan proposed, and yours will be eternal 
too. This stone will never be rolled to the top of 
the mountain. 
renewing war. 
South Carolina thinks, that four regiments and 
three fortresses along this line, and one regiment 


and a few small vessels for California, ** would be 


ample for its defence.” The line, as described by 
himself, is this: “ Beginning at the mouth of the 
‘Rio del Norte, and continuing up the Paso del 
* Norte, or southern boundary of New Mexico, 


* which nearly coincide, and then due west to the | 
* Gulf of California, striking it, according to the 


* maps before us, nearly at its head,” 


24 


Your very object in crossing is to chas- į 
tise the enemy; and you must pursue him to his | 


It would be a never-ending, ever- | 
The distinguished Senator from 


i wise, there would be few offensive wars, unless 
| those undertaken by very large states against very 


Here, sir, is a line across the continent from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the Gulf of California; and this 
line is to be so protected by five regiments, three 
fortresses, and a few small vessels, as to be imper- 
vious to the rancberos and other light troops of 
Mexico—the best and most indefatigable horsemen, 
perhaps, inthe world. I have enumerated, in these 
means of defence, a few small vessels, because 
they form part of the projet of the honorable Sen- 
ator. How they are to be employed in defending 
any part of the line, as. I do not understand, I will 
not attempt to explain. If the soldiewp were sta- 
tioned equidistant upon this boundary, they would 
probably be a mile apart. It scems to me, sir-~ 
and I say it with all respect—that we might as 
well attempt to blockade the coast of Europe by || 
stationing a ship in the middle of the Atlantic. As |i 
to the Rio Grande, it is no defensive line at all. | 
Rivers, when best guarded, arefound to afford very | 
insullicient protection. But in the great country |i 
south and west of us, yet ina state of nature, or j 
slowly emerging from it, streams are entitled to į 
very little consideration in defensive operations. 
Who is there, that has passed his life in the West, 
and has not crossed thema hundred times by swim- 
ming, in canoes, upon logs, upon rafts, and upon 
horses? Is it to be supposed, that an active Mexi- 
can, accustomed to the woods from his infancy, 
would hesitate to dash into a stream, and cross it, 
almost as readily as if it were unbroken ground? 

But long defensive lines, even when skilfully |! 
constructed and carefully guarded, are but feeble 
barriers against courage and enterprise. Flow long |} 
did the Roman wall keep the North Britons out 
of England? How long did the Grecian wall of į 
the Lower Empire keep the Turks out of Constan- 
tinople, and the horse-tails of their Pashas from '| 
the cathedral of Saint Sophia? And the Chinese 
wall—an immense labor of man—that, too, opened 
to the Tartars, and enabled the chief of roving 
bands to ascend the oldest throne in the world. | 
The best wall a country can have is the breasts of 
its citizens, free, prosperous, and united. 

But, sir, there is another consideration, not to 
be overlooked. How could you keep your own 
citizens on this side of your imaginary linc? The 
honorable Senator tells us, their spirit of adventure 
can hardly be restrained in time of peace, and that 
there is always danger, they will push into the 
Mexican provinces. But in time of war—even of 
a new kind of war like this—they would feel, that 
the enemy’s country was open to them, and their 
incursions would keep up a continued state of 
hostilities. E 

'The Senator says, that offensive wars look to the 
subjugation of a country. Ido not thus read the 
history of the world, nor the history of nations. I| 
consider offensive Wars, as necessary means for the | 
attainment of certain just objects. Our war with 
England, in 1812, was an offehsive one; but no 
American, even in his wildest dreams, ever ¢x- 
pected to subjugate that country. Our object was 
to compel her to do us justice, by injuring her | 
wherever we could. History is filled with in- | 
stances of offensive wars, undertaken with no ; 
expectation of subjugation. Indeed, were it other- | 


small ones. If it were so, perhaps the world 
would be better off. That question, however, is | 
not before me, and I shall not travel out of my | 
way to meet it. ; j 

The Senator says we have gained six hundred 
thousand square miles, and who would continue | 
the war to secure the acknowledgment of Mexico? 
But, sir, it is that very acknowledgment, which is 
to give us the country. Until the right, which ccs- 
sion gives, is added to the right dérived from con 
quest, we can make no acquisition of territory. We | 
are still at war. It is that very act of acknowledg- | 
ment, which constitutes peace, and without which | 
there can be no peace. ; | 

The honorable Senator speaks of certainty. How 
far he requires it in the anticipation of events, I do | 
not know. These are his words: 


ig 


Mexico yielding to our terms, even supposing this tirst cam- 


paign should find us in the city of Mexico? x : 

I, for one, can see no. such certainty, sir: ; In- 
deed it does not belong to man-to see it. There is 
scarcely any other certainty in this life; than that 
it will be terminated, and -soon terminated, ‘by. 
death. Almost all is doubtful around us, especi- 
ally in the operations of war. We are told from 
the highest authority, “that the race is not-al- 
ways to the swift, nor the battle to the strong;?’ and 
every day’s experience confirms the truth of the 
proposition. Some of the most splendid achieve- 
ments in war, from Salamis to. Monterey, have 
been gained wider apparently adverse cireumstan- 
ces, and against great disparity of farce. fave are 
only to fight, when victory is certain, we'shall never 
fight at all. The slightest circumstances, which 
human sagacity could notforesce nor human power 
overcome, have m&ny times decided the destiny of 
nations. 

The Senator also has submitted many sound 
observations respecting the diversity of charac- 
ter, of races, and of institutions, which exist be- 
tween us and Mexico, and he deprecates, with 
equal zeal and justice, the union of the Mexican 
people and ours. I fully agree, sir, in ‘all that. It 
would be a deplorable amalgamation, No such 
evil will happen to usin our day. We do nòt want 
the people of Mexico, either as citizens or subjects. 
All we want is a portion of territory, which “they 
nominally hold, generally uninhabited, or, where 


i inhabited at all, sparsely so, and with a population, 


which would soon recede, or identify itself with 
ours. The Senator says, speaking of Mexico, 
‘what are you to do with the territory??? I an- 


| swer, nothing at all, as a permanent acquisition. 


« Will yon,” says the Senator, “ incorporate it in 
your Union?” Certainly not. We shall hold it, 


i as a means of procuring an honorable peace. And 


such a peace it may be made to procure for us. 
Some of the remarks of the honorable Senator I 
regretted to hear: those which cast doubts upon 
the power of this country to prosecute this war to 
an honorable conclusion—such a conclusion, in- 
deed, as alone willbe satisfactory to the American 
people. Iam not going, Mr. President, to subject 
these views to any severity: of investigation. . É 
should do it with reluctance in any. case, and) T 
could not do in this. My unfeigned respect for the 
distinguished Senator would prohibit it. © While I 
claim for myself and yield to others the most un- 
limited range of discussion; and while I do not call 
in question the truth of the sentiment, uttered du- 
ring the last war, that a public man has a right to 
speak to his country, though he may be overheard 
hy the enemy, still there are discretionary limits, 
which it seems to me it were better not to pass. 
Every word, that is spoken here, is heard upon the 
plateau of Mexico. Legislative discussions, with 
open doors, are, in this age of progress, discus- 
sions béfore the world. As we watch the’ indica- 
tions of public opinion in Mexico, and seek them 
in the journals of the day, the same universal mes- 
sengers carry back to that country all we are say- 
ing, and doing, and proposing. Far be it from me 
to question the conduct, or the motives of any hon- 
orable Senator. f believe, that every member of 
this body is actuated by as pure intentions, as Jam 
myself. But I suggest, is it prudent to say here, ° 
that it is uncertain whether we shall be able to 
reach the city of Mexico during this campaign, and 


i that if we do not, she will be encouraged, and we 


discouraged; she fortified, and we irresolute? Is- 
it prudent to say, that there are doubts; whether 
we can raise the means for another, more costly, 
and at a greater distance? To say that the spirit 
of volunteering is gone! To say, that for a third 
campaign, there will be.no longer resources in 
treasury notes? Exhausted, perhaps more than 
exhausted, by this single campaign? ‘To ask, if 
we can borrow? If we can lay taxes? What 
taxes, &e.? To ask, if we can collect them in cer- 
tain States, thatare embarrassed; and to answer no! 
To inquire, if there will be sufficient unanimity and 
zeal in the prosecution of the war, to warrant the 
belief, that. Congress would grant the necessary 
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` Phese ate irksome inquiries: to. me, Mr. Presi- 
lent, and Ishall not pursue them. If allthis is 
"0, we aré already unfaithful to the trust transmit- } 
ted to us, purchased by the exertion and blood of 
our fathers, and left a8 a precious legacy for those, 
who. are to come after us. The lofty. position of 
the. distinguished Senator from South ‘Carolina, 
his reputation —a European one, in fact—his great 
servicés,.and his. pure character, give extraordi- | 
nary weight to all the sentiments he.utters; and the 
deeper, therefore, is my regret. If these appre- 
hensions are well founded, there is another point 
of application for the epigrammatic remark of a 


French statesman, speaking of us in the earlier || 
periods of our history, who. said, “Tf such is the | 
youth of that republic, what will be its old ager — | 


ir, it will have no old age. . 
The eyes of Europe are upon us. Nothing | 
worse can happen to us, than to stop ingloriously. || 
That is our last resource. We have, then, but to | 
rosecute this war, as other wars are prosecuted | 
by. other nations. We have but to discard danger- | 
ous experiments, and to hold on to the experience 
of the world. We must breast ourselves to the 
shock, . We must continue our occupation of Mex- 
ico, and. push the invasion still farther. We must 
‘do:as other people have done—we must attack and 
dispersé her armies, take possession of her towns, 
and capture her fortresses. There seems to be 
some analogy: between the cities’ of Paris and 
Mexico. Both are the native seats of revolutions. 
Both exerta preponderating influencé over their 
respective countries. [have no right to give an 
authoritative opinion, respecting the expediency of | 
a demonstration upon the capital. Still, E do not | 
hesitate to say, that I think it would be a wise and 
_ probably decisive measure. Tt would disperse the 
. Government, and weaken, if not break, its hold 
upon public opinion. It would divert the reve- 
nues from them to us. And, in addition to this 
resource, I agree fully with the honorable Senator 
from Missouri in opinion, that we should call con- 
tributions to our aid, in defraying our military ex- | 
penses. It is a legitimate means of support for 
hostile armies. It belongs to the present age, and | 
not exclusively to the past. During all the wars 


in Europe in our time, almost the first thing the |, 


commander of a foreign army does, on entering an 
enemy’s town, is to convene the magistrates, and 
make requisitions upon them for bread, meat, ; 
wine, forage, and such other supplies as are want- į 
ed. And this, too, under threat of military execu- | 
tion. And the process has been found effectual, | 
and the practice universal 

Bit it is said, Mr. President, that the Mexicans | 


future: Now let me -be permitted to review. the 


will fight till the last extremity. lt may be so. There i 
are many desperate deeds recorded in history, and i| 
obstinacy is a prominent trait in the Spanish char- || 
acter, and belongs to all the affiliated people of that | 
stock. ` But men do not fight for the mere purpose | 
of being killed. We do not enter Mexico to con- 
quer her—only to conquer a peace. We do noti; 
assail her independence. We do not seek her per- | 
manent subjugation, We only ask her to do us! 
justice. It seems to me, then, that this is not one i 
of those cases, sometimes prominent in the history | 
of nations, where the public energy is aroused to a | 
fit of desperation, and by which means victories | 
are achieved against all previous calculations. 
Without. government, without trade, without re- 
sources, sowing, but not to reap, or reaping but |! 
not to enjoy, and with all the evils of hostile occu- 
pation, T cannot but think, that the Mexican peo- į 
ple may be conquered—to justice. ae | 

Mr. President, the Senator from South Carolina | 
has adverted to the periodical visits of fever, by | 
which the lowlands of Mexico are, during that 
season, impervious to the stranger. It is a tax, | 
which those rich countries pay for other bounties, |} 
that nature has given them. But this is a reason | 
for hastening, and not for abandoning our opera- | 
tions. Certainly, I trust, our Government will | 
not expose the lives of our brave soldiers in those |) 
death-doing climates. Our armies can fight with | 
their natural enemies, and they have poured out | 
their blood like water for their country. But they | 
cannot. fight the pestilence, and their weapons | 
would be powerless before the angel of death. | 
Wherever, therefore, they may be, when this time | 
of disease comes on, they will no doubt be stopped | 
and properly taken care of; in districts removed 
from its operation, 
of the Government, and they must fulfil it under 
the heaviest responsibility. 


j 
1 
This is the paramount duty |! 


So much, sir, for the } 


During a considerable portion of Jast session of | - 10th. A positive engagement, that the rights of 


we were yet far from the age of universal peace : 


and benevolence. The disinterested English jour 
nals read ps many a homily upon our pugnacious 
bropensii 

Europe, expressed their holy horror at the assu- 


rance of that great, unbridled, trans-Atlantic de- į 


mocracy, in thinking it had honor and interests to 
assert, and courage to defènd them. 

The progress of the war, in which we find our- 
selves engaged, has furnished to thé English and 
French journals, since that period, favorable oppor- 
tunities of impugning our motives and our policy, 


and of arraigning us at the tribunal of public opin- | 
ion through the world; in contrast, it is to be pre- | 


sumed, with the disinterested and philanthropic 
conduct of their own governments. 


with this war, to submit a few remarks upon the 


external ones. The conduct of nations constitutes į 


the law of nations. If the enlightened and powerful 
governments of the world take redress into their 
own hands, whenever their interests require, they 


have little right to arraign the course of other į 


powers, who, after long years of patient forbear- 
ance, find themselves driven to arms. 
statements of this self-redressing policy, if I may 


call them such, will exhibit the modern practice in | 


bold relief. 


In 1829, difficulties arose between the Argentine | 
republic and the French, respecting the service of ! 


foreigners iit the militia of the country. The diplo- 
maticagentof France immediately withdrew, while 
the French fleet attacked the vessels of Buenos 
Ayres, which then submitted to the demands im- 
posed upon it. 

England abandoned the Falkland Islands in 1774, 
after holding them a few yews. On the assertion 
of the independence of Buenos Ayres, that Govern- 
ment took possession of these islands, as the suc- 
cessor of the rights of Spain. 


war took possession of them, and its captain ad- | 


dressed to the Buenos Ayrean commander this 
modest and laconic note: ‘Jt is my intention to 


| € hoist, to-morrow morning, the national flag of 


t Great Britain on shore, when, I request you will 
‘be pleased to haul down your flag, and to with- 
‘draw your forces, taking with you all the stores, 
t &c., belonging to your Government.” 

In 1831 a difficulty arose between the British 
and the Portuguese Governments, in consequence 
of the claims of certain British subjects. England 
demanded— 

Ist. That a Portuguese captain should be cash- 
iered. 

2d. That certain payments should be made with- 
in a month. 

3d. That several magistrates should be removed. 


4th. That regular judicial proceedings should be | 


disavowed, and compensation made for injuries, 
they were said to have inflicted. 


5th. Another disavowal of the proceedings of a || 


magistrate. . 
And in all these cases of dismissal, it was re- 


i| quired, that they should be notified in the Lisbon 


Gazette, with a statement of the causes, which oc- 
easioned them, and an assurance, that none of these 
persons should again be employed under any pre- 
tence. 

6th. That certain duties on British manufactures 
should cease. 
_7th. That compensation should be made to an 
Englishman, who had been ordered back into Spain, 
in consequence of some irregularity in his pass- 
port. 


Sth. A severe and pute reprimand of a Portu- | 


guese officer, who had given offence. 


s; and some of the continental papers of ; 


) I desire, be- į 
fore I examine the internal questions, connected | 


A few brief 


o ln 1833, after hav- | 
ing been the subject ofa diplomatic correspondence i 
between England and Buenos Ayres, while peace- | 
ably held by the latter Power, a British vessel of | 


| 9th, The dismissal of a judge, conservator of the 
i| British privileges. i f 

British subjects should thenceforth be strictly ob- 
'| served. ; : : 
And to all these demands it was added, that none 
| of them admitted of the slightest negotiation or 
modification. 

This ultimatum was carried out by a British 
|| squadron, which cruised off the mouth of the Ta- 
‘| pus, while the Portuguese ministry were delibera- 
i| ting on their reply. i 
The nature of that reply was determined by the 
i notice, with which the British consul-general con- 
ii eluded his demands, thatin the event of their being 
rejected, the British fleet would commence hostili- 
ties. Before the time elapsed every demand was 
i| complied with; and the Lisbon Gazette, on the 2d 
| of May, announced the humiliation of the Portu- 
| guese Government. 
| «This example,” says the British Annual Re- 
gister, With much naiveté, while narrating the trans- 
action, ‘ was not lost upon France.” A French 
citizen had been punished for ‘committing a breach 
of public decency in the Cathedral during passion 
week;”’? and another Frenchman was accused and 
punished for having been engaged in a conspiracy. 
‘Other subjects of France had been arrested at 
| č Oporto and Lisbon, but had suffered no other 
| ‘indignity, but their confinement.” These meas- 
ures appear to have been flirected by the ordinary 
judicial tribunals. The gench Government de- 
manded redress, which not being grantéed,a French 
fleet sailed for the Tagus, and began reprisals on the 
Portuguese flag. This measure, being found insuf- 
ficient to produce the desired result, a stronger fleet 
was despatched, with an ultimatum, and this not 
being accepted, it entered the river and anchored 
off Lisbon. The Portuguese Government then 
submitted, But immediately after, additional de- 
mands were made, and the Portuguese fleet was 
conveyed to Brest. 

Certain commercial advantages were granted to 
Great Britain by Naples ina treaty concluded in 
| 1816. In 1838, a monopoly of the sulphur mines 
was granted by the Neapolitan Government to a 
company, organized for the purpase of working 
them. England considered this grant an infrac- 
tion of the treaty, and remonstrated against it. 
After some diplomatic distussions, the Neapolitan 
Government announced to that of England, that it 
had determined not to yield to the demands, not 
considering the monopoly, as any infraction of the 
| treaty. The parties interested in it took the opin- 
ion of two of the most eminent counsel in England, 
| Sir F. Pollock and Dr. Phillimore, who decided 
ii that it was no infraction of the tréaty of 1816. But 
|| the British Government determined to enforce its 
i 


demands, and ordered its admiral on the Mediter- 
li ranean station to hold himself in readiness to com- 

| mence hostilities against the Neapolitan flag. The 

| were actually commenced in 1840 by a British - 
| fleet, which captured a number of Neapolitan vés- 

| sels. The Government of Naples at first prepared 
f 
1 

| 
i 


| to resist; but, says an English historian, ‘ the 


| € duced it finally to accept the proposed mediation 
‘of-France.” ‘The result was the abolition of the 
: sulphur monopoly. 

The French took possession of Vera Cruz. in 
1839, after a heavy bombardment, and held it asa 
security for the redress of their grievances. These 
grievances consisted principally, if not wholly, in 
withholding from. French citizens the right of re- 
tail trade. An indemnity of three millions of franes 
was granted, and also some compensation for 
French citizens, who had been expelled from the 
country. , . ee 

The British Annual Register observes that ‘the 
‘peculiar indemnity, which the French claimed, 
| ‘arose out of all sorts of demands on the part 
‘of certain Frenchmen, who alleged they had 
| ‘ grounds of complaint against the Mexicans. But 
| ‘in addition to the compensation demanded, the 
| ‘French insisted on concessions and priviléges, 
į ‘which no independent nation could be expectéd 
‘to grant, and no generous one should have en- 
í deavored to extort from a weaker Power. They 

‘ required, that judges should be removed, sentences 
‘ revoked; and that immunities, not granted to the 
‘ most favored nation, should be conceded to French 
t residents; such as exemption from war contribu- 
‘tions and extraordinary imposts, together with 
t unrestricted liberty to carry on á retail trade.’ 


| € utter hopelessness of a contest with England iñ- ` 


\ 
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THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


The seizure of. the Sandwich Islands, in 1842, 
by the Frénch Admiral Du Petit: Thouars; is fresh 
in the recollection of every one,-who watches the 
progress of the political affairs of the world. What- 
ever was the character of the French claims, the 
act of hostility, by which redress was sought, was 
a stroke inflicted by a great. Power upon a feeble 
one, which. neitherthe nature-of the alleged offence, 
nor the time, that had elapsed could justify. 

T need not recall in detail the transactions of the 
La Plata, by which the English and French Gov- 

. ernments interfered in the war between Buenos 
Ayres and Montevideo. The universal judgment 
of this country has pronounced: that transaction, 
one of the most unjustifiable assaults, ever commit- 
ted upon the independence of nations. lt was mer- 
eantile cupidity, and neither justice nor philan- 
thropy, which led to this gross outrage. 

But why, sir, do I turn from the directissue be- 
fore us,.to recall these instances of self-redress, 
which have, within the few last years, attracted the 
attention of Christendom? I agree with the hon- 
orable Senator from Georgia in much that he has 
said on the. subject of war, always injurious and 
often unjust. ButI am not going to be led into 
a polemic upon that subject. We must take the 
world as we find it; and the nation, that hesitates 
to defend its honor and its interests, will soon have 
neither to defend. There is an Arab proverb, 
which says, it is the last feather, which breaks the 
camel’s back. There is a last indignity, which, 
unredressed, breaks down the honor and charac- 
ter of any nation. Whether we had reached the 
point, where forbearance becomes pusillanimity, in 
our intercourse with Mexico, can best be judged 
by passing in review the long catalogue of out- 
rages on her side, and of acts of moderation on 
ours. 


The Divine Lawgiver has said, Judge not, lest 


ye be judged. And what judgment has been meted 
out by the public opinion of England upon the. 
conduct of this country in our intercourse with the 
Mexican. republic? One short, but emphatic ex- 
tract from each of the great journals of England, 
the exponents of the rival parties in that country, 
will put this question beyond controversy. They 
were brought out by the last steam-packet. 

“Texas,” says the London Times, ‘ has spoiled 
“the morale of the United States. The invaders of 
* Mexico are men of blood. They are not the men 
* to build the temple of peace. ”? 

And the London Morning Chronicle, speaking 
of that part of the President’s message, which re- 
counts the causes of the war, says: ‘It seems a 
< monstrous thing, that mouth of man should run 
“ou so; that it should parade hypocrisy in the day- 
‘light; that it should insult the understanding of 
* the world.’? ‘4 To what end make statements that 
“will deceive no one, and which will so much 
“eredit for the future?” 

If ever there was one illustration, stronger than 
another, of the propensity of man to behold the mote 
in æ brothers eye, and not to consider the beam in his 
own, it is found in these ever-renewing and ever- 
¢ondemning judgments, formed in England upon 
the policy of the United States, both external and 
internal. Like the Pharisee of old, the English 
people thank God, they are not as other nations are, 
«or even as?” that great mobocracy upon the west- 
ern hemisphere, so hateful in the eyes of every 


true believer in the divine right of the few to gov- | 


ern the many. i 
They thank God that they do not go to war, Itis 
antiquated—if is a barbarous usage, unfit for Chris- 


‘tian people. Even an honorable Senator from New | 


Jersey recapitulated the wrongs we had submitted 
to from other Powers, enumerating them with 
mathematical precision—the Saxon, the Gaul, the 
Dane, and almost all others, whose names are found 
in the nomenclature of nations, and thence seemed 
to deduce the conclusion, that as we had suffered 
much, we might well suffer more. 1 will not un- 
dertake to say, Mr. President, that we have not 
pushed our forbearance beyond the true limit of 
ublic honor and dignity; but I will say to that 
onorable Senator, that our cap was running over 
when Mexico attacked us, and that the future 
would have been as full of danger and uncertainty, 
asthe past was of indignity, had we sat down and 
worked out our course by the rule of three: As 
so many injuries from Denmark gave such a meas- 
ure of immunity, what measure shall the injustice 

‘of Mexico give? : 
I feel litde disposition, sir, to pore over the his- 


| tories of France or England, and, placing my fin- 


|i uninterrupted series of outrages. 


jadgment, the reign of universal peace is still far 


„tory in this place. I regret, that unanimity does 


| and together with the regret, the surprise, that ! 


! soe . t 
throughout the country one undivided sentiment | à 4 
5 y i of Congress, but before its consummation. by a 


ger upon the acts. of injustice recorded there, to 
compare these with our own policy, in our-inter- 
course with foreign nations. We never acquired 
a foot of territory by blood. If they dare to say as 
much, let them say it. “ Texas,” says.the Times, 
‘thas spoiled the morale of the United States.” Is 
there any morale left in: England? If there is, it 
has survived the shocks of such acquisitions, as the 
world has never. seen, since the fall of the Roman 
empire. We are men of blood, because we resist 
the invasion of the Mexicans! And. what, then, 
are the men of England, who have left the mark of 
blood upon the soil of almost every nation on the 
habitable globe? The American mouth utters h y- 
pocrisy! But there is no hypocrisy in high places, 
where forbearance, and moderation, and philan- 
thropy are. eternally preached, and conquest, and 
acquisition, and commercial cupidity, eternally 
practised. We have seen one kingdom overturned, 
and its dominion pass to a foreign Power, because 
its semi-barbarous sovereign forgot his own dignity 
and the rights of others, so much as to flourish his 
fan in the face ofa consul. And we have seen the 
oldest empire in the world attacked, and its recesses, 
so long concealed, laid open, and its government 
prostrated at the fect ofan invader, because it insist- | 
ed upon the exercise of its indisputable right to pro- | 
hibit the smuggling of opium—a drug equally de- 
structive to the physical powers, and to the moral 
faculties. But, sir, I have no disposition to open a 
ledger with other nations, and to make regular en- 
tries of their acts of injustice and aggression, and to 
compare the account with our own. We claim no 
exemption from the frailties of humanity. It were 
well if war could be banished, and peace forever 
established among the nations of the world. That 
time will come; bat it will come, when it is ordained 
in the providence of God. The eye of faith may 
discern it now. But, looking at things as they are, 
and applying to them the ordinary rules of human 


remote. And, in the mean time, if we are struck, | 
we must strike back, or become a by-word and 
a reproach among the nations of the earth. 

Bat, sir, passing from the external view of our 
difficulties with Mexico, we have still an internal 
one to take, which involves much higher consider- 
ations. The causes of the war are a grave subject 


plaints, which will. present the general dap 
the subject: pete Ss ood Be 
i. ai aye belonging: to: citizens of the United . 
States Mas been. seized by Mexican: officers in its 
transit from the capital to the:-coast. Deka 
2. Vessels of the United States have been dapi 
tured, detained, and condemned, upon the m 
frivolous pretexts. ' PEs 
_3. Duties have been exacted from others noto- 
viously against law, or without law, 9 1 
4. Other vessels have been employed, and, in 
someinstances ruined in the Mexican service, with- 
out compensation to the owners. aks 
5. Citizens of the United States have been; im- 
prisoned for long periods of time, without being 
informed. of the offences with. which they were 
charged. . N E 
6. Other citizens have been murdered and robbed 


| by Mexican officers on the high seas, without any 


attempt to bring the guilty to justice. 

In presenting to Congress these causes of. com- 
plaint against Mexico in 1837, General Jackson 
stated that they “would justify, in the eyes of. all 
nations, immediate war? This sentiment was. 
responded to by the Committees on Foreign Rela- 
tions, both in the Senate and in the House of 
Representatives; the former of whom looked to.a 
presentation of the subject at the next session of 
Congress, and could not doubt, but that such, meags 
ures would be immediately adopted, as might. be 
necessary to vindicate the honor of the country, 
and insure. ample reparation to our injured.citizens. 
And the latter said they “fully concur with the 
‘ President, that ample cause exists for taking re- 
‘dress into our own hands, and believe, that we: 
‘shall be justified in the opinion. of other nations, 
‘for taking such a step.” President Van Buren, 
in December, 1837, in his message to. Congress, 
said that “though our causes of complaint, and 
‘some of the most offensive character, admitted of. 
‘an immediate and_ satisfactory reply, yet it was: 
‘only within a few days that any answer had been 
‘ received, and that no satisfaction had been given 
‘or offered for one of our public complaints, and: 
‘that only one case of personal wrong had been 
‘favorably considered, and that but four casea, 
‘out of all, had been decided by the Mexican 
t Government.” President Van Buren distinctly 
told Congress, that redress was beyond the reac! 


of discussion. Public opinion is investigating and | 
pronouncing its judgment upon them. For my- 
self, I have no fear of the result. The more the 
question is examined, the more manifest will be 
our wrongs, and the clearer our forbearance. In 
the President’s last annual message, an interesting 
synopsis was given of the conduct of Mexico to- 
wards this country. No more conclusive review 
of national injuries has ever appealed to the public 
opinion of this country, or of the world. Itre- 
capitulates, calmly, and with truth and force, the 
still accumulating wrongs, we had suffered, and the 
final act, which crowned them—the invasion of our 
country and the attack upon our army; an attack, 
which the Mexican authorities declared they would 
make, as far cast as the Sabine river. | 
I shall not, Mr. President, go over the whole 
ground of our difficulties with Mexico. [ regret, 
that it becomes necessary to investigate their his- 


not prevail upon this subject, when unanimity is 
so essential to prompt and vigorous action. While 
I regret it, however, f impugn the motives of no 
one. Thank God, we are as free to investigate the | 
conduct of the Government, as we are to breathe 
the air of heaven. But while I concede to others 
the same right I claim for myself—the right to 
examine freely, and to judge openly, the conduct 
of the Government in its intercourse with other 
nations—-I may be allowed to express the regret, | 


had not prevailed—that the conduct of Mexico left 
us no choice between war and dishonor. 

We were the first to receive that republic into | 
the family of nations. Our complaints against her 
commenced almost with the commencement of her i 
independence. They go back to the year 1817, i 
and come down to the present day, in one almost j 
E shall not state | 
them seriatim, nor enter into the detail of their na- j! 
ture and extent. This has been repeatedly done, | 
and the official documents are before the country. || 
I will merely classify from an able report, made by | 


Mr. Forsyth in 1837, the various heads of com. 


| terity. 


of the Executive, and could only be obtained by 
the action of Congress, which action must, of 
course, have been war. ote 

As to the conventions, which have since been, - 
made by the two countries, and violated by Mexi- 
co, I need not. enter into their history: they are. 
fresh in the recollection of all. These three con- 
ventions, by the infidelity of the Mexican Govern- 
ment, have proved nearly fruitless; and after thirty 
years of injury on the one side, and of remon- 
strance on the other, there is nothing left for us, 
but to abandon all hope of redress, or to obtain it 
by a vigorous prosecution of the war.. Is there 
another government on the face of the earth which 
would have been thus patient, not to say. humble, 
during the long progress of such aggressions? 
And itis now too late to tell us, that we have 
hastily and unnecessarily commenced war, when 
the war was commenced by the enemy, and when, 
if we had struck the first stroke, we should have 
been justified in the eyes of the world, and. of pos- 
r. Butit may be said, and it has been said, 
that although sufiicient causes of war existed on 
our part, still it was not these causes, which 
provoked immediate hostilities. This view, if 
true, has relation to the expediency, and not to the 
justice of the war. But what are the general facts, 
upon which a just conclusion can be formed? 
After the convention of Texas had decided, that 
that republic would annex herself to: the United 
States, agreeably to the terms held out in. the act 


vote of the Texan people, we were.under a strong 
moral obligation to protect. her from. any foreign 
invasion, and more particularly from any mvaston, 
to which she might be exposed by the manifestá- 
tions of her intentions to attach herself to the 
United States. I shall not argue this point. Nọ 
illustration can. make it stronger. As soon, there- 
fore, as the incipient steps had been taken, our 
troops entered. Texas, by the invitation of the 
proper authorities, and on the 15th day of August, 
1845, they had taken a position at Corpus. Christi, 
west of the Nueces, and remained there till the 17th 
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of March, 1846, when they marched for the Rio 
Grande... So much for our military movements. 

: Two. causes ‘are. alleged, as giving Meco just 
cause of war against the United States. e first, 
whichis the annexation of Texas, is jointly urged 
both in Mexico and in this country. The second, 
which I believe finds its advocates only in the Uni- 
ted States, is that our army occupied the country 
between the Nueces and the Rio Grande. 

“As to the first, it has passed the ordeal of pub- 
lic opinion, and received its final judgment. I do 
not flatter myself, that I could present any new 
views of asubject, so long and so publicly discuss- | 
ed.. But, as it stands in my way,and I cannot f 
avoid it, I shall venture to submit a few reflections, 
which have occurred to me. : 

The right of a country to reduce to obedience a i 
portion of its territory, asserting independence by 
arms, is not d&nied. The recognised principles of i 
the law of nations require other powers to afford 


no aid to either party, during the actual progress of || 


the controversy. ‘They may acknowledge, how- 
ever, and in fact they often do acknowledge, the 
independence of the insurrectionary province, with- 
out giving to the Government, claiming its atle- | 


ciance, any just cause of offence. They did so to 
pany J Pi 


Mexico during the progress of her revolutionary 
war with Spain, and they did so to Texas, while 
a similar relation existed between her and Mexico. 
But thereis alimit tu this right. Such a war can- 
nat last forever, and two nations cannot forever be 


kept ‘in this peculiar attitude, Involving delicate |} 
questions, that may at any time disturb the peace || 
of the world. When Greece declared her indepen- jj 


dence of Turkey, the Porte waged a war of many 
years to reduce her to subjection. The principal 
powers of Europe, believing that a reasonable op- 
portunity had been afforded to the Turkish Gov- 
ernment to reéstablish its supremacy, and in which 
effort it had failed, determined, that an end should | 
be ‘put to the operations. They therefore inter- | 
fered, and announced to the Sultan, that the time 
had come when Greece must be independent. And 
this declaration was maintained by force, and at 
Navarino, to use a vilified, but very proper ecx- 
penan they conquered a peace. his ia per- 
aps a strong case, for this interference took place 
flagrante bello, while a Turkish army was yet en- 
gaged if operations to put down the spirit of 
freedom in Greece. As a general principle, it 
may be asumed, that while both parties are wa- 
ging open war, to assert their superiority, other, 
nations should look on and peacefully bide the 
issue. But when the contest is actually aban- 
doned, and the invading party withdraws from the 
disputed territory, and relinquishes all military | 
operations, the struggle is over. Independence is 
established, and whatever may be the nominal re- 
lations of the two countries, they are henceforth 
in the same attitude—equal powers among the na- | 
tions of the earth. ‘The war is in efect over, and 
its rights shoule pass away with itself. This is 
the true view of the subject; and applying these 
rinciples to the then existing relations, between 
Mexico and Texas, we shall find that the Jatter | 
ower was as free from Mexico, as we are from | 
England. No effort had been made by the Mexi- | 
can Government for ten years to reduce her re- | 
volted. province to subjection. Not a hostile foot 
had trodden the Texan soil. A chief magistrate, | 
and at the same time, commander-in-chief, cap- 
tured; anarmy destroyed; and all invaders repelled, | 
were the fruits of her last exertion. They crown- | 
ed at once her patriotism, and sealed her fate. 
She was thenceforth independent. And no more | 
decisive evidence of this result can be furnished, | 
than the very conduct of Mexico herself. What 


did she do, probably under other promptings, |j 


when it was ascertained, that Texas desired admis- | 
sion into our Confederacy? She offered to ac- 
knowledge her independence, if she would pledge 
herself not to join the American Union. A jea! 
lous and an unworthy proposal, which the one had | 
no right to make, and which the other indignantly | 
rejected. A proposal, which was, in fact, the very | 
recognition offered. It acknowledged the strength 
of Texas, and the weakness of Mexico, and that 
further efforts at subjugation were hopeless. For 
myself, I have always considered that act of the 
Mexican Government, as an abandonment of the 
controversy, and an admission, that Texas was in- | 
dependent of her, and beyond her power. 

But as reasonable men, looking at things as they 
are, what injury have we inflicted upon Mexico, 
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under any just view, that can be taken of her-rela- 
tions with Texas? © What. has she lost by our in- 
terference? Her own claim may.be summed up in 
i this, thatshe had a contingentright toreduce Texas 
to submission. And what was that right worth? 
Where is the man-in Texas, in Mexico, even in 
| Christendom, who believes there was a bare pos- 
sibility, that the Texan people could ever be re- 
placed in their primitive condition by the power 
of the Mexican Government? The thing was im- 
possible. Its time had gone by. Events had 
rolled over and crushed all hopes of recovery. Of 
what, then, does Mexico complain? Certainly of 
no pecuniary injury, for none has been inflicted. 
If annexation has had any effect, in this point ef 
view, that effect has been beneficial; for it has 
saved to the Mexican people an immense and use- 
less expenditure of blood and treasure. Is there 
any point of honor involved? I can discern none. 
For the principal fact that Mexico was powerless, 
was felt and acknowledged by all the world. 1 
know what may be said upon this subject, sir. 
| Rights may be pushed to their extremes; princi- 
ples to their utmost bearing And as Mexico had 
| an absolute right, we should have left it to her. I 
do not deal with such questions, nor with their 
consequences. I take the public affairs of this 
world, as they are, judging them by the rules of 
common sense, and pronouncing them just or un- 
just, as they come up to, or recede from, that uni- 
versal standard. 


ders it proper we should still keep in view the 
previous wrongs, which Mexico had inflicted upon 
lus. Her conduct, in the long progress of these 
outrages, had established her character. Redress 
| was impossible. ‘Thirty years were, with her, as 
one day, and one day as thirty years; for, at the 
end of that period, we were about where we be- 
gan, so far as respects satisfaction, while our causes 
of complaint had gone on accumulating, almost in 
an inverse proportion, to the lapse of time. We 
had found, by experience, there could be no ami- 
cable and satisfactory adjustment of our difficulties 
with Mexico. We had learned—and learned to 
our sorrow—that what we got we had to take with 
the strone hand. What greater probability was 
there, that we should adjust the question of unset- 
tled boundaries, after her hostile and peremptory 
declaration, than that we should adjust our causes 
| of complaint, many of which she admitted, and 
i scarcely any of which she denied? We claim 
Í Texas to the Rio Grande. I will not stop to ex- 
amine the grounds of that claim. This has been 
explained and defended by others, more competent 
to the task than I am. In this Senate the strong- 
est position I have heard taken in opposition to the 
extent of this claim, is, that much may be said on 
both sides. Well, then, we had a reasonable 
claim. I say, an undoubted one, and we took the 
assertion of it into our own hands. And, the jere- 
miads of the London journals to the contrary not- 
withstanding, I do not believe there is a govern- 
ment in Christendom, if it felt itself able, which, 
under similar circumstances, would not have done 
as we did. The past had marked out the future. 
The indication was unerring. 
ourselves, and acted for ourselves, as we had a 
right to do, after Mexico, for the third part of a 
century, had shown a dogged determination to 
refuse us justice. 


i 
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menced war immediately, we should have been 
justified from other considerations. When the act 
for annexation passed, the Mexican Minister in 
this country immediately protested against that 
measure; and, in fact, declared it to be just cause 
of war. And this view was more authoritatively 
announced by the supreme Government of Mexi- 
co, March 12, 1846, which declared, in a note to 
Mr. Slidell, that it looked ‘* upon annexation as a 
c casus belli; and as a consequence of this declara- 
‘ tion, negotiation was by its very nature at an end, 
‘and war was the only recourse of the Mexican 
‘Government. But before this last and decisive 
act, the Government of Mexico had given many 
indications of its determination to resist, by force, 
the annexation of Texas; and particularly those 
announced in the communications from our Consul, 


ì 


l and from our Minister in Mexico, and in the letter 


| of the Mexican Minister of Foreign Affairs of De- 
cember 20, 1845. In this last document, that func- 
tionary says that “ the questions which have dis- 
‘ turbed the harmony between the two countries, 


But, sir, there is one consideration, which ren- 


And we judged for į 


But, sit, had we taken the initiative, and com- | 


¿wilk bring on awar: between them; unless'such 
“gettlement-be effected in a satisfactory- manner,’ 
&c. . What settlement the Mexican Government 
demanded, and for want of which it is said a casus 
belli had occurred, was a change in our relations 
with Texas; leaving to Mexico the assertion of. 
her assumed rights over it. In short, sir, from the 
first moment it appeared probable, that Texas would 
be admitted into our Confederacy, to our latest 
diplomatic communication with her Government, 
Mexico has told us and the world, that annexation 
would be, and is war; and she went on preparing 
to.add deeds to declarations, by the concentration 
of her forces, so as to be ready to take the ‘initia- 
tive” in hostilities against us, to borrow the ex-: 
pression of General Paredes in his orders to.the 
Mexican commanding general. I need not reca- 
pitulate the series of facts, which announced and con- 
firmed her purposes. They have passed into history, 
andare known to usall. The Texas of Mexico was 
Texas to the Sabine, with no intermediate boundary, 
to which we might go with impunity, and make the 
country our own. That river was a Rubicon, and 
itbecame us to pause and ponder on its banks,before 
we crossed its stream, and carried our standard to 
the country beyond. In all the communications 
of the Mexican Government, no distinction is made 
between the Nueces and the Rio Grande. And the 
occupation, by our forces, of the country between 
these rivers, which took place in August, 1845, 
was never presented as an exclusive cause of com- 
plaint, nor, indeed, noticed in any manner what- 
ever. It was the annexation and occupation of 
Texas, and not of any particular portion of, Texas, 
which led to the reclamations, and finally to the 
hostilities of Mexico. It was a question of title, 
and not of boundary. A claim of right, which went 
for the whole, and would never be satisfied with 
the relinquishment of a part, And, sir, the warn- 
ing and threatenings of Mexico were no vain boast- 
ings. She said what she would do, and she did as 
she said. At the commencement of April, 1846, and 
before it could have been known in Mexico, that 
General. Taylor had advanced to the Rio Grande, 
the President of that republic directed its general 
upon the frontier to ‘ attack”? our army “by every 
means, which war permits.” -It was not ull after 
this, and in fact till after our occupation of the 
country west of the Nueces, for upwards of eight 
months, without a single allusion to that river, that 
it first makes its appearance in a Mexican com- 
munication. And it is then found in a letter from 
Ampudia to General Taylor, who is required to 
break up his camp within twenty-four hours, and 
to withdraw to the eastern side of the Nueces. 
Such a demand, under such circumstances, admit- 
ted but one answer, and it got it, and that answer 
was No. And General Taylor was as speedy as 
he was brief; for the same day gave birth to the de- 
mand, and to the refusal. It surely cannut be neces- 
sary to enter into the decisive considerations, going 
to show that such a retrograde movement was then 
impossible. We had taken up a position peace- 
ably within our own territory, as we claimed it, 
| and with no intimation from our opponent, that that 
position was any more an infraction of his rights, 
than would have been the occupation of the west- 
ern bank of the Sabine. I repeat, that during eight 
months, we had been west of the Nueces, without 
one word of complaint for having passed that river. 

Now, sir, let us do justice to ourselves. It is 
possible, with the best motives, to possess so 
much general philanthropy, as to overlook our own 
rights, while we regard the rights of others. It is 
quite possible, that the divisions of opinion in our 
| country, and the views of this controversy, which, 
have accompanied its discussion, may have fur- 
nished to the Mexican Government a motive for 
requiring our army to retire to the east of the Nu- 
eces. For certain it is, that this limit isan Ameri- 
can and not a Mexican suggestion. But however 
this may have been, it came too late. To with- 
draw, when required to do so by the Mexican 
general, accompanied with the threat of immediate 
hostilities, should the proposition be declined, and 
fixing the period of twenty-four hours as the term 
for its consideration, would have tarnished the 
honor of our arms, and disgraced us in the eyes of 
the world. When an American general stops even 
to consider such an ultimatum, he is no longer fit 
io lead his countrymen to battle. 

But I repeat, sir, let us do justice to ourselves. 
i Let us apply to our own Government the same 


| principles of action, which regulate the other Pow- 
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ers of the earth. What would England or France 

have done, ander. similar. circumstances? We 

have seen what they did in other cases, and we | 
know what they would have done in this, A rea- | 
sonable forecast would have given them a right to 
take the “ initiative.” Whether they would do 
that, or only make preparations to repel the threat- 
ened attack, by collecting their land and sea forces, 
and by placing these in the best positions for im- 
mediate service, upon the maritime and inland 
frontiers of their opponent, would have been a 
mere question of prudential calculation, depending 
on the peculiar circumstances of the case. To do 
either would have been their unquestioned right, 


and one or the other they. would have done, as all |! 


their history tells us. Well, sir, we made these 
preparations, and took these positions, as every 
dictate of honor and prudence required us to do. 
Mexico said she would attack us, if a certain con- 
tingency happened. That contingency did happen, 
and she attacked us. We took the defensive, and 
she the ‘‘tnitiative.”? Let us not then be told, sir, 
that the passage of the Nueces brought on this 
war. Its proximate cause was annexation, pro- 
claimed before and since by Mexico to us, and to 
the world. Had we no shadow of title to the 
country extending to the Rio Grande, the move- 
ment of our forces to that river would have been | 
justified by the sternest dictates of self-defence. 
The attack being inevitable, it was for us to choose, 
where to receive it—either within our own frontier, 
or within that of our opponent. Such is the law 
of nations, and such the practice of nations, 

But, sir, passing from the causes to the conduct 
of the war, another broad field of ¢ontroversy has 
been opened to us. We are attacked along our 
whole line. The reasons, the measures, the mo- 
tives, the objects of the Administration are equally 
called into question. Ido not flatter myself, that 
any views [ can present, will influence the final 
jadgment, which the Senate and the country must 
pronounce on this great controversy; still, I have 
formed an opinion for myself, and desire briefly to | 
state the considerations, on which it is founded. 

In order justly to appreciate the probable results 
of this war, itis necessary to look back upon the 
condition of the country, at its commencement. 
What wasthat commencement? A sudden attack | 
precipitated a Mexican army upon a detachment | 
of American troops. Twice were the assailants i 


repulsed, and twice was the honor of our arms |; 


maintained, and two brilliant victories were gained | 
under circumstances, which no American can recall, 
without emotions of pride and patriotism. We had | 
made but inadequate preparations for such an ag- 
gression. Its scene was almost two thousand 
miles from the seat of government. Our whole 


army, of which only a portion was on that fron- 
tier, did not exceed seven thousand men, scattered į 
along the coast and interior boundary of this vast 
republic, And what spectacle was exhibited when 
the news of this aggression broke upon the public 
ear? The citizens of Greece and Rome, in the į 
brightest days of those republics, never brought to } 
the altar of their country better or prouder sacrifices, | 
‘There was one universal burst of patriotic devotion, ' 
More than three hundred thousand men enrolled | 
themselves, and asked to be permitted to march to } 
the battle-field, and, if necessary, to die for their | 
country. I have seen the conscription in Europe, | 
by which armies are kept up, and freedom is kept | 
down; and I have attended the drawing, to ascer- 
tain the circumstances accompanying it. Anda 
melancholy exhibition it is of power on one side, - 
and of repugnance on the other. The young men 
are collected at the place assigned for this lottery 
of life. Their numbers are drawn in succession, 
and they await the result with almost fearful anx- 
jety;as a great calamity is always awaited by those 
on whom it may fall, and who are yet ignorant 
where it-will strike, and where it will spare. And ' 
the exultation of those, who escape, and the de- ; 
pression of those, who do not, are strikingly dis- 
‘played, not only by the parties themselves, but by 
their immediate connexions, who accompany them, 
and await the result with an apprehension, scarcely 
inferior to their own. 

But here, sir, there was none of the machinery, | 
by which unwilling citizens are made conscripts, 
and conscripts are made unwilling soldiers. As I 
remarked on a former occasion, at the first tap of | 
the drum, at the first sound of the bugle, the coun- į 
try rose in arms—the artisan left his tools where 
he had used them—the farmer his plough in the! 


‘in modern times. 


nobly sacrificed. We were not truly known to the 


| proclaimed themselves in the most distant regions; || 


i victories, gained over vastly superior numbers, and | 


| ner is borne, by Jand or by sea, it will be pointed 


| out military experience. 


| fortably, and are better provided for. 


i composed and admirably administered, for the pur- $i 
l 


furrow—the employments of life were abandoned 
—and a spectacle passed before our eyes, unseen 
Tt has-been computed, that al- 
most half a million of men appealed to their Gov- 
ernment for the privilege of participating in the 
vindication of its honor, and in the defence of their 
country. 

Should this war terminate to-morrow without | 
indemnity, either pecuniary or territorial—and I 
trust it will not—I should still consider its results 
richly worth all they have cost. I regret the ex- 
penditure of money it has occasioned, and I deplore 
the loss of life—of much precious life—which has 
been so freely poured out in its prosecution. But 
that treasure has been well spent, and that life 


nations of the world. Our industry, indeed, our 
enterprise, our spirit of maritime adventare, had 


wherever the seas were whitened by our canvass, 
or ploughed by our keels—and that wherever was 
everywhere. But we had been at peace for a con- |! 
siderable portion of a century; our deeds of mili- | 
tary prowess had been forgotten; our capacity, j 
either to defend ourselves or to assert our rights || 
and honor by arms, was almost unknown? and | 
where regarded at all, was regarded as feeble in | 
itself, and as feebly exerted. But this delusion || 
has passed away; it has been dispelled by the three | 


military skill, which will ever make them memora- 
ble athome, and acknowledged proofs of American 
prowess abroad. Weareredeemed. We take our 
station among the nations of the earth, willing to 
do right, and able to command it. Henceforth, 
during this generation, at least, wherever our ban- 


i 
accompanied with circumstances of gallantry and í 
| 
| 


to, as the national emblem of a people, who have 
done those deeds, which give character now, and 
security hereafter. 

But, sir, to return to the condition of our troops 
at the commencement of the war. The force, from |! 
the circumstances I have stated, was collected in|! 
the shortest possible time, and put hastily in march || 
for the scene of operations. Far the greatest. por 
tion of this force was undisciplined, and with- 
Brave, indeed, as ever 
marched to a battle-field, but without any practical jj 
knowledge of a military life, so essential to form | 
an efficient soldier. And in all our investigations 
into the conduct and history of this war, there is | 
one important consideration we must keep steadily | 
in view: our military establishment, from the |} 
very nature of our position and institutions, is the 
most expensive in the world. Human life is worth 
more here, than in Europe. Men live more com- ! 
Their pres- 
ent is richer in performance, and their future in 
promise. A French soldier receives one sous, not | 
equal to one cent, a day. Ido not speak with ab- | 
solute certainty, for I have not had time to refresh 
my recollection by looking into the details of this | 
subject. It may be that one centime a day—the 
tenth part of a cent—lias come to increase this com- 
pensation. For that proposition certainly occupied | 
the attention of the French Chambers a few years 
since. What do you think, Mr. President, of 
$3 65, as the annual pay of a French soldier, | 
amounting to $29 30 for eight years’ service, in | 
the best part of his life? for that is the term during : 
which every French soldier is compelled to serve. | 
What do you think of a quarter of a pound of lean 
beef, and from a pound to a pound and a half of f 

| 
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brown—almost black—bread, for the daily subsist- | 
ence of men, called by the heaviest penalties to 
maintain the honor of their country abroad, and | 
the power of their Government at home? As with | 
the pay, so is it with the subsistence, Ido not! 
undertake to speak with absolute precision; but I; 
know I am not far wrong. I am quite near enough |! 
for the object I have in view, that of showing the || 
difference between the condition of a French and | 
of an American soldier, and the difference of ex- || 
pense, which that brings with it. The army of || 
France is a great political engine, connected with |! 
the internal, as well as with the external affairs of | 
the country. It was a subject, that could not fail : 


to attract my attention while there. It is admirably i 


} 
i 
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poses of the Government. The soldiers are active, 
brave, with a true military bearing, and with a pas- į 


sionate devotion to the glory of France. I found 
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their subsistence, and all their supplies, upon the 


lowest possible scale of economy, consistent with 
the preservation of their health -and-strenzth 
found, too, that when first called into. military life, 
the prowisions dealt out to them were inadequate 
to their comfortable gupport. And it was: only 
when they had acquifed the habits of their new 
occupation, and had learned how best to manage 
their provisions, and to content. themselves.with 
meagre soup and dry bread, they were able:to-ac- 
commodate themselves to their new position: 

As to us, we are not fit to bea. nation of soldiers. 
We have much better things to do. And the re- 
sources of an empire would break down. under the 
expenses, which a large and a long-continued mil- 
itary establishment would necessarily entail upon 
us. Whatever may be the extent of our army—— 
and we all agree that in time of peace it should be 
small—and whether large or small, it must be filled 
by volunteer engagements. And public: opinion 
will require, and rightly require, that: the men 
composing it should be adequately paid, properly 
clothed, and comfortably maintained. ay 

It must also be recollected, that the means of 
transportation, one of the limbs of an army, had 
to he suddenly collected within the United States, 
and carried to the theatre of operations. These 
means were necessarily large, and could only be 
brought together at great expense and labor, and 
with much loss of time. Recollect, also, sir, that the 
organization of your Quartermaster’s Department 
was not made for the present state of things. -It 
was not at all adequate to the discharge of a mass 
of new duties, suddenly thrown upon it. | J know 
the head of that department well.. A more gallant 
soldier, a more faithful officer, a more vigilant. ad- 
ministrator, our service does ‘not Humber upon, the 
Register. And I believe the assistants 
under him deserve commendation for their zeal, 
capacity, and industry. But new agents, without 
experience, had to be selected, and it were vain ‘to 
expect purchases would be as, judiciously and 
economically made, and property as well preserv 
ed, applied, and accounted for, in this new exi- 
gency, as in the ordinary routine of service. | 

Besides, sir, there is one very obvious consid- 
eration we must keep in view, in looking at our 
expenditures. It applies to no party, but belongs 
to all, for its cause is to be sought in our institu- 
tions. The accumulation of supplies for our mili- 
tary operations is greater, and always has been 
greater, than in any other army in the world. ‘The 
responsibility of those, who direct them is so heavy 
and immediate, from. the ever-vigilant supervision 
of public opinion, that it is felt in all their arrange 
Fearing to do too little, they come-to do 
too much, and thence loss in purchases and ulti- 
mate waste in applieation. It was something like 
this which aided to swell the expense of two 
small Indian wars and one quasi war to thirty mil- 
lions of dollars. And we have an illustration of 
its operation in an able letter of the 5th of Decem- 
ber jast, to the Secretary of War, from General 
Jesup, who, in defending his department from the 
charge of General Taylor, that his means of trans- 
portation were insufficient and not in time, while 
speaking of the boats ordered, says that ‘*the nam- 


| € ber required by the General was, I believe, nearly 


‘quadrupled ultimately by the officers of the de- 
‘partment? And.again: “ It was known that he 
‘ (General Taylor) had a wagon train amply suffi- 
‘cient for double the force he commanded, before 
‘the arrival of the volunteers,” that is to say, for 
the force he was expected to operate with when 
the supply was furnished. Why this piling of 
Pelion upon Ossa? Why this doubling and quad- 
rupling of materials? It seems to be one of the 
taxes we cannot escape, and therefore we must 
submit to it with the best grace we may; though 
it is to be remarked, that no injury happened to 
the public service in this case, for the excess, if.net 
wanted when procured, was finally. found-useful 
and actually insufficient. i i 

But, sir, there were other difficulties beyond 
these, which presented themselves to the Govern- 
ment. We were comparatively ignorant of the 
true state of the country we were about tò enter. 
We had almost no. knowledge of its interior, its 
roads, its passes, its natural or artificial supplies of 
water, its means of transportation and subsistence, 
the condition of its fortresses, and of many other 
important facts, topographical and statistical, con- 
nected with the movements of an invading army. 
Where we should first strike, and how we should 
do it, were difficult and delicate subjects of inquiry. 
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There is, inevery country, a line of ‘operations, 
salong which:a hostile-army may most easily move, 
‘aud where its movements will produce the greatest 
effect upon ‘the people, who are invaded, and upon 
their:Governnient. It may be, that a strong for- 
tress ‘should be the object of attack; or the commer- 
“etal metropolis, the ‘principal place’ of trade and 
population; or the pohtical capital, the seat of Gov- 
ernment, and the central point of influence and 
authority. Now, in Europe, all these facts are 
well known. Contiguity of position, continued 
intercommunication, and. ever-renewing wars, have 
revealed the internal condition of the countries in 
‘that quarter of the globe. Each:knows its strong 
and weak.points, and :these are equally known to 
other Powers. Extensive topographical ‘bureaus 
make part of the military organization of all the 
larger States of Europe. No reasonable expense 
is spared to collect and deposite in them all the 
information. which future exigencies may render 
necessary. Lines of communication, the direction | 
and condition of roads, the crossing of streams, the 
passage of mountains, the state of the fortresses, 
whether isolated or making part of the defences of | 
acity, the means of transportation, the extent of 
‘supplies, all these objects, so essential to an army 
in the progress of its operations, are examined and 
‘studied; and the result is ready, whenever the time 
“for-action-arrives. And, besides this, experience 
‘has shown 'the most vulnerable points; where. the 
severest blow can be inflicted, and where the moral 
‘effect of military disasters will be most sensibly 
felt, and most likely to render a campaign decisive. 
It was information like this, spread before him, 
which enabled Carnot, in his cabinet at Paris, to 
mark out, with almost mathematical precision, the 
‘operations of the French armies, and to direct 
plans of invasion, in which the genius of the great 
generals of that day, in combination and execution, 
was brought into admirable coöperation with the 
genius of the minister, who had matured and pre- 
scribed them. 

“There was a lamentable deficiency in our coun- 
try of all this kind of knowledge, respecting the 
condition of Mexico, at the time she attacked our 
“forces upon the Rio Grande; and the Government 
was suddenly called upon to direct the operations 
of a campaign in a region, which was almost a terra 
incognita. 

So much for the difficulties. Now for the re- 
sults. Let me remark, in the first instance, sir, 
that not a movement, as I understand, relating to 
operations on the northeast frontier of Mexico has 
been directed from the seat of Government, which 
has ‘not met the approbation of the distinguished 
officer, who has connected his own name with the 
history of his country by his victories in the valley 
of the Rio Grande. So much is due to himself 
and the Administration. His own movements he 
was free to direct and control. Immediately after 
the declaration of war, he was requested to com- 
municate'to the Government his views as to what 
should be the future operations on the Rio Grande, 
and the movement, he proposed to make before the 
rainy season. 

I have applied to the War Department for in- | 
formation upon this subject; and have been per- 
mitted to look at that part of the correspondence 
with General Taylor, which relates to past events, 
and has thus become matter of history. I will 
‘state its bearing upon the last campaign. 

{n a letter from the War Department of June 8, 
1846, ‘to ‘General Taylor, the Secretary of War, 
after informing him of.the proposed augmentation 
of his force, and making some judicious sugges- 
tions, remarks that, *¢In taking positions, I need 
‘scarcely observe, that the means of getting sup- 
‘ plies, transporting munitions of war, as well as 
‘the ability to keep open the channels, by which ! 
‘ these supplies and munitions are to be furnished, 
‘are points to be well considered,” &e. “Thei 
* President is desirous of receiving your views and 
* suggestions, in relation to the fall campaign. His 
t determination is to have the war prosecuted with 
t vigor, and to embrace in the objects to be com- 
t passed ‘in that campaign, such as will dispose the 
‘enemy to desire an end of the war. Shall the 
‘campaign be conducted with a view of striking 
‘at the city of Mexico, or confined, so far as re- 
€ gards the forces under your immediate command, 
‘to the northern provinces of Mexico? Your views | 
‘on this point will doubtless have an important 
< influence on the-determimation of the Government 
‘here. Should an army penetrate far into the in- 


| 
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| ‘done, with the means at your command.” 


| honor. 


, how are‘supplies to be obtained ? 
*Can they be, to-any- considerable extent, drawn 
“from the enemy’s country, or must they be ób- 
“tained from:.the United-States? "These are very 


* will have an important bearing in settling the plan 
‘and objects of the campaign,” &c. 

“ft is “important to'know your opinion-of the 
‘description of troops best adapted to operations 
‘in the interior of Mexico; what portion should 
‘be infantry, artillery, cavalry, &e. A peace must 
“be conquered in-the shortest space of time prac- 
‘ticable; your views of the manner of doing it 
‘are requested. It is not doubted, that you will 
‘push your advantages to the utmost extent it can 


General Taylor, in answer, stated very clearly 
the nature of the operations, which should take 
place, and the difficulties attending them, resulting 
principally from deficient means of transportation, 
and froma want of breadstuffs. 
distance from Camargo to Mexico, and the nature 
of the country, and its want of resources, he Jook- 
ed upon thatline- of operations as an impracticable 
one.. He was therefore of opinion, ‘that opera- 
tion# upon that frontier should be confined to cut- 


of great importance. He says he has abstained 
from any reference to movements against Tampico, 
or Vera Cruz, because the yellow fever would not 
have permitted us to hold either, and he deemed it 
best to undertake no movement in that direction, at 
that season of the year. He proposed the taking 
of Tampico when the season should favor, which 
would not be until November or December, So 
far as I have been permitted to see the correspond- 
ence, I find nothing which controls the discretion 
of General Taylor. Views are indicated and sug- 
gestions made, and very properly made. ‘But he 
is left to act as his own judgment dictates, in the 
operations intrusted to him. And itis but an act 
| of justice, sir, to say, that the instructions of the 
War Department ave prepared with ability and 
a wise forecast, creditable to the officer at the head 
of it. hey will bear the severst scrutiny. 
Three columns, then, sir, moved upon Mexico. 
One, under General Taylor, invading its north- 
eastern frontier. Another, under General Wool, 
| striking at the provinces higher up the Rio Grande, 
and in communication with the preceding column, 
and subject to the order of General Taylor. And 
a third, entered New Mexico and took possession 
of its capital, Santa Fé. It thence moved on, 
through California to the Pacific, where it has no 
doubt arrived ere this time, and where it will 
eventually put itself in communication with the 
regiment sent by sea from New York; when the 
whole force will unite and occupy the commanding 
points of the country. Our flag now waves upon 
the shores of the Pacific as well as upon those of 
the Atlantic; and from the Gulf of Mexico to the 


ry of our possessions of almost two thousand miles, 


ritory. 
ane, indeed-=to be made of the extent. of country 
Belonging to Mexico which we hold, and I am in- 
formed it exceeds six hundred thousand square 
miles, while the portion -yet subject to the Mex- 
ican Government contains but about four hundred 
thousand square miles. And the population of the 
region possessed by us amounts to at least one 
million of inhabitants. In the mean time, three 


ican coast blockaded and almost hermetically seal- 
ed. And we arc yet in the ninth month of the 
war. I shall not stop, sir, to speak of the results 
in terms of eulogy. They need no such tribute 
from me. They speak for themselves, and appeal 
to the head and heart of every American, in justi- 
fication of the conduct of the Government of his 
country, and of the armies sent out to maintain her 
Looking at the distance and the difficul- 
ties of the operations, to do this required energy, 
ability, and promptitude; and these qualities have 
been displayed, and have had their true rewards, in 
the success that has crowned their exertion. 

Mr. CALHOUN explained that the Senator 
from Michigan had not truly represented him, 
when he attributed to him a declaration that we 
had not the means to carry on this campaign. In 
this, that Senator was entirely incorrect. He had 
merely put it to the Senate, if the méans be could 


“important ‘questions, and the answers to them į 


Considering the | 


ting off the northern provinces, and, in that point į 


Gulf of California,a distance following the bounda- | 


splendid victories have been gained, and the Mex- | 


H 


of view, he thought the expedition to Chihuahua |} 


drawn ‘out—and there would dopbtless be a diffi- 
culty‘in getting ‘the men, and ‘there-would ‘be a 
great increase of expense—he put it to the Senate, 
if, when obtained, it would be worth all this sacri- 
fice of money and. of lives. The Senator from 
Michigan had also alluded to an expression that 
there was a mysterious connexion between Mexi- 
co and the United States. Mr. ©. explained that 
| he spoke of the contiguity of the two republics, 
and the danger to this country if it should absorb 
the neighboring republic. He also entered into 
some explanation in relation to the line which he 
desired to see this country maintain from the Gulf 
of Mexico to the Pacific; and maintained that it 
could be protected by the small force he had before 
mentioned. 

Mr. CASS said he had no desire to misrepresent 
any one. 

Further mutual explanations were made by the 
two Senators. 

Mr. BERRIEN then rose, and said it seemed to 
him to be but an act of justice to the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. R. Jounson] to make a brief ex- 
planation, before this discussion closed, of some 
things to which the honorable Senator from Michi- 
gan had referred in connexion with the speech of 
the honorable Senator from Maryland, delivered 
afew days'ago. The Senator from Michigan was 
under the impression that the Senator from Mary- 
| land at the last session of Congress voted for a reso- 
lution identical in its terms with that against which 
he had now argued. The Senator from Michigan 
was thus in effect representing that the Senator 
from Maryland pursued a course now which was 
in direct conflict with his course at the last’session; 
and hence he desired to say a word of explanation, 
| for the purpose of showing that the Senator from 
i Maryland was not chargeable with inconsistency. 

Mr. B. explained, that at the last session, an 
application was made by the President for two 
millions of dollars, for the purpose of enabling the 
President to conclude a treaty of peace, limits, 
and boundary, with Mexico, to be used by him in 
| the event that such a treaty should call for such 
| expenditure of money so appropriated, or any part 
thereof. ‘The two millions of dollars were only to 
be used in case the terms of the treaty should call 
for the appropriation. It was not, therefore, to 
be used in advance. It was only to be used sub- 
sequent to the treaty being made, and for the ex- 
press purposes therein stipulated. Such was the 
proposition for which the Senator from Maryland 
voted. [To sustain this view, he read extracts 
‘from the Journal of the last session.] With that 
understanding, then, of the terms of the resolution 
of the last session, what, he asked, was the bill of 
the present session, for refusing to vote for. which, 
the Senator from Maryland was charged with in- 
consistency? [He read from the bill to show its 
object, and that it was not for the purpose of pro- 
viding the ordinary expenses of the negotiation; 
that it was not to satisfy the terms and stipulations 
ofany treaty to be entered into; but it was to de- 


t i| fray extraordinary expenses which may be in- 
we have overrun and occupied the enemy’s ter- į 
I have caused an estimate—rather a vague | 


curred in bringing the existing war with Mexico 
to a speedy and honorable termination.] Here 
was a naked proposition, stripped of all the guards 
contemplated by the resolution of the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations at the last 
session. If this bill should become a law, this 
money might be paid to-morrow, and it might be 
paid by the President of the United States to any 
of the rulers of Mexico, or agent or individual of 
that country. “The Senator from Maryland was 
unwilling to invest the President of the United 
States with this uncontrolled and unlimited direc- 
tion to appropriate three millions of dollars with- 
out any restriction; and for this, the Senator from 
Michigan had charged him with inconsistency, 
from which he desired to relieve that Senator, as 
it was apparent the two propositions were essen- 
tially different. 

Mr, CASS said it was simply a question of con- 
struction. Both the proposition of the last and of 
the present year were designed to give the Presi- 
dent power to apply the money in the terminating 
of the war and restoring peace. He referred to a 
like appropriation made in the acquisition of Lou- 
isiana, to defray extraordinary expenses, and quo- 
ted from the documents before them, to show that 
this money was to be appropriated to enable the 
President to conclude a treaty of peace; limits, and 
boundaries—— f 


Mr. BERRIEN. To be used when? 
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_Mr. CASS. All the difficulties. could readily be 
removed. He supposed there was no honorable 
Senator on his side of the Chamber that would not 
be willing to take the resolution of the last session 
word for word. 

Mr. PEARCE said the gentleman from Georgia 
{Mr. BERRIEN] had undertaken a task which, per- 
haps, should properly have fallen on himself. He 


then proceeded to recapitulate the proceedings of | 


the last session, which ‘have heretofore been quo- 
ted in the course of this debate, and reminded the 
Senate of the conflicting proposition respecting the 
purchase of California. He then proceeded to con- 
tend that this bill was of an entirely different char- 
acter from the proposition of the last session. He 
referred to the remarks of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas, that it was intended to compel Mexico to pay 
us the expense of the war, and inasmuch as she 
had no money, to cause her to pay in land, the ex- 
tent of which would be regulated by the duration 
of the war; but here was a proposition, and it was 


so understood by his colleague, to appropriate mon- ! 


ey, to be paid to Mexican leaders, to procure the 
submission of the Mexican soldiers; and hence the 
propositions were of an entirely different character,’ 


and his colleague was not liable to the imputation | 


of inconsistency. 

Mr. SEVIER justified the proposition. It was 
not novel in this Government. A similar appro- 
priation was made when this country acquired 
Louisiana. It was not intended to appropriate 
this money for the purposes which some gentle- 
men had imagined. ‘The object contemplated was, 
to obtain from Mexico payment of the claims of 
our citizens, and indemnity for the expense of this 
war; and in effecting a treaty for that purpose, it 
might be necessary to pay to the treaty-making 
power in Mexico a sum of money to pay off the 
army. Our indemnity must be taken in land, but 
it would be necessary to pay off the Mexican army” 
before a treaty could be concluded; and this money 
was therefore to be paid to the Mexican treaty- 
making power, and not to individuals, as gentle- 
men had imagined. What foundation was there, 
then, for the imputation of bribery, which they 
had had in speech after speech? The distinction 
which the gentleman from Georgia had drawn be- 
tween the propositions of last year and the pres- 
ent was a mere quibble. The object contemplated 
‘was, to acquire territory in payment of the claims 
of our citizens and the expenses of the war. It 
was to acquire California and part of New Mexi- 
co, which lies on the Rio Grande. Every one of 
them knew it had been discussed in secret session, 
from which the injunction of secrecy had been re- 
moved. The proposition of the last session was 
reported unanimously by the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

Mr. EVANS replied that the preamble had been 
somewhat altered. He was understood to say 
that he drafted the bill himself, but that an altera- 
tion had been made in the preamble in committee. 
a still he looked upon the bill as a very different 

Mr. SEVIER looked upon the two bills as sub- 
stantially the same. He did not suppose that a 
dollar would be parted with until the treaty was 
completed. 

Mr. BERRIEN called the attention of the Sen- 

ator from Arkansas to the word ‘* quibble”? which 
he had used in reference to the remarks which Mr. 
B. had made on these two propositions, 
. Mr. SEVIER said he did not mean to use the 
word in any offensive sense.. He had meant to 
contend that the two propositions were substan- 
tially the same. i 

Mr. BERRIEN said there certainly could be no 
objection to the Senator’s endeavoring to maintain 


1 


that these two propositions were substantially the |: 


same; and he rejoiced that that Senator’s sense of 
propriety had induced him to change the term he 
had used. 
Mr. SEVIER said he supposed by that he had 
escaped a lecture from the Senator from Georgia. 
Mr. BERRIEN then proceeded to.show how he 
had understood the propositions of the last and of 
_the present session. He had looked upon the 
proposition of the last session as one to provide 
means to settle the boundary between Texas and 
Mexico by obtaining from Mexico a part of that 
territory which was claimed by the State of Texas 
as belonging to her, but which was denied by 
“Mexico. He had supposed it was to procure the 
acquisition of the territory. between the Neuces 


i thority? 


it was entirely beyond his imagination. 


ed over, that the army bill might be taken up. 
The motion was agreed to 
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purposes, made the following report: 


In THE SENATE or THE UNITED STATES; 
` February 10, 1847. 

The further Committee of Conference on the part of the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
bill entitled «An act to raise; for a limited time, an addi- 
tional military force, and for other purposes,” repuit— 

Thatthey have met the conferees on the part of the House 
of Representatives, and after full and free discussion and 
conference on the subject of the disagreeing votes, have 
agreed to recominend, and do recommend, to the respective 


| Houses as foliows: 


jon stand as originally passed by the House, with 
words “in the recess of the Senate,” and inserting in the 


‘alone 3” also, after the word ‘act,’? in the 18th Hne, in- 


sion?’ in the 19th jine, D. S. DICKINSON, 
JOHN M. NILES, 
Conferees on the part of tie Senate, 
A.C. NIVEN, 
J.J. McK AY, 
8. F. VINTON, 
Conferees on the purt of the House. 
Mr. DICKINSON said, the report gave the 
President the power, in the recess of the Senate, to 
appoint the officers below the grade of field officers. 
Mr. HUNTINGTON hoped the Senate would 
not agree to this report, as it did not agree to the 


other, Day before yesterday, after a full discus- 


j sion of this question, the Senate, by a decided ma- 


jority, disagreed with the House of Representatives 
in relation to this proposition, and insisted, by its 
vote, that it should be erased from the bill; but 
while the bill was yet here, and before it could be 
sent to the other House, upon a mere report of a 
committee of conference, the House acted; and this 
they should not have done according to parlia- 
mentary usage. 
ments were in the possession of the Housc. They 
were here, and it was for the House to wait the 
action of the Senate accepting or rejecting the re- 
port. They, however, had action; and the next 
morning the honorable Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr BurLer] suggested to the Senate that 
there was some difference of opinion as to the par- 
liamentary usage, and though the House might not 
have acted in strict accordance with the usage, it 
was better that the difference should be settled 
amicably by another committee of conference, No 
one dissented, and another committee of confer- 
ence was appointed. And what was their report? 
That the provision should be erased from the bill? 
That the Senate should act in conjunction with the 
President in the appointments? No. It proposed 
to take away from the Senate the power to act in 
relation to the company as well as the field officers. 


which the Senate had rejected, required the Presi- 
dent to send in his nominations to the next ses- 
sion; but now it was proposed to take that awa 
entirely. Now, it was proposed to let the Presi- 
dent appoint all the company officers alone. 

He did not intend to discuss this question. He 
had heretofore made all the remarks upon it that 
he desired; but he did wish to understand what 


circumstances there were that required the Senate ; 
| to recede from the position it had assumed by so 
President nominate to ; 


large a majority. Let the 


the Senate as heretofore. Let the Senate act upon 


| those nominations, both of company as well as 


field officers. Was there not time enough for the 
President of the United States to execute this au- 


expired; why, then, could not the President make 
his nominations now as well as at any other time? 
Tf he should nominate and the Senate should con- 
firm the nominations, if he afterwards found he 
| had made injudicious nominations he was under 
| no obligation to appoint. There was, therefore, no 


and the Rio Grande to. its source, for which he 
supposed Mexico would require some compensa- 
tion, and for which he was willing to pay. But 
if he were required to say how this sum of three 
millions was to be appropriated, he would say that 


Mr. CORWIN moved that this subject be pass- 


Mr. DICKINSON, from the Committee of Con- 
ference on the bill of the House to raise for a lim- 
ited time an additional military force and for other 


an amendment striking out of the 16th and 17th lines the || 
said 17th line, after the words “ United States,” the word | 


sert the words “ below the grade of field officers ;” and also | 
strike out the residue of said section, after the word “ ses- į 


Neither the bill nor its amend- | 


Now, he was opposed to this? The proposition į 


We have three weeks of the session un- | 


danger of a premature appointment. But again: 


| even if he did commission them, according o the 
theory of late afte 


ears, he.could remove: t 
appointment; there was, therefore, no ni 
the grant of this power to appoint during th 
cess independently of the Senate, in whose hi 
he would keep a control overall the appomt 
so far as the public interests required it; a 
thought it was soin this.case. — TE > 
He had another objection, and he made it irre- 
spective of any individual who might 
Presidency. It was, that the Jarger the disci 
i| ary power they placed in the hands of an execu 
tive officer to make appointments, the more open 
it was to be improperly influenced, because. time 
might be essential to those who wished to practise 
frauds and impositions on the appointing. power. 
That was an Inevitable tendency. of an extended 
authority; it was, therefore, best that it should be 
used in short and limited periods.. ema 
0 d and officered, 


If these troops were to be raise fice’ 
did they not want them now? Did not.the Presi- 
dent tell us he wants them now? Of the volunteers 
i| now in service, the terms of many would'expire 
|| in June, and these troops are wanted to fill ‘their 
places; so that it was necessary that both field and 
|| company officers should go to work and fill up 

their companies at once. ` 

He felt that the Senate, having decided this ques- 
tion, he supposed definitely, had intended that the 
| President alone should not execute this authority, 

but thatit should be executed by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate; he therefore had 
not expected a report of this kind. S 
He should not now go into a discussion of the 
question raised yesterday, whether these were ‘in- 
ferior officers.” In either case there was the same 
constitutional difficulty. If power were given, it 
must be given:to the President alone. But.he trust- 
ed Senators would not yield their constitutional 
rights in such cases, exceptin cases of great neceés- 
ii sity. He hoped, therefore, that the Senate would 
refusc to concur. ; 

Mr. DICKINSON pointed out, in reply to, the 
i| Senator from Connecticut, an important change in 
l| the character of this amendment, and one which 
|| obviated the objections of many Senators. It was 
|| not now necessary to nominate at the next ses- 

sion. 

Mr. BUTLER explained, that he had been in- 
| duced to suggest another committee of conference, 

in consequence of an understanding which he had 
obtained in conversation with Senators, that if 
another committee were appointed, the bill might 
come back with the proviso stricken out. He acted 
on this understanding, being anxious, if possible, 
to save the bill. ee Sa 
| Mr. CASS concurred in the explanation of the 
Senator from South Carolina. He, also, hadwan- 
derstood that it was expected that the bill could 
pass without the proviso. 

Mr. DICKINSON said the committee of confer- 
‘| ence had met and fully discussed all matters in dif- 
ference, and had come to the conclusion stated in 
this report. The committee was charged with this 
| matter under extraordinary difficulties, and after 
i| comparing notes, they did what they deemed best. 
i| But he understood the Senator from Connecticut 
to object that these were not ‘* inferior officers,” 
within the meaning of the Constitution. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON said he had not said so; 
on the contrary, he had said he would not argue 
i} the constitutional question. i 
| Mr. DICKINSON. Then the Senator waived 
it, and threw himself on the inexpediency of giving 
that power, believing that the President could in 
i| three weeks make all necessary appointments. For 
| himself, he did not believe that in three. weeks a 
| sufficient opportunity was afforded to the President 
| to take up this large number of appointments, and 
make them from among the applicants, without 
knowing who the men were that were to be se- 
lected. 
| But one word as to the constitutional question, 
| which had been raised. If these were“ inferior 
ofiicers,” they had the right to.devolve.the appoint- 
i| ments on the President. And. what were they if 
not ‘inferior?’ Certainly they were not supe- 
rior officers, for they included officers of the low- 


it 


| 


= 


j Ue oe 

| i a publication of authorities, he 
cet prade DI a D ad heretofore Deen etal 
| found that this.power had heretofore been deemed 


consistent with the Constitution. There were 
| some sixteen laws from the year 1798, which re- 
| cognised substantially this position which had 
| been here contended for. He saw no reagon either 
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“to trample on. the’. Constitution, or to lose this bill 
by. yielding to mere:speculations. He, hoped the 
report would receive the sanction of the Senate, 
and that a conclusion. would be arrived at which 
he held-to beas. just as it would be satisfactory. 

My. DAYTON said he was not in the habit of 
Supporting propositions that came from the other 
side of this Chamber, and yet this was a proposi- 
tion which he was disposed to support... For one 
he was glad that the committee of conference had 
arrived at that conclusion, and he trusted the Sen- 
ate would sustain the committee’s report. 

There was, unquestionably, as the matter origi- 
nally stood, a constitutional difficulty. Whether 
that difficulty, in its practical effect, was great or 
small, it was there, and it met gentlemen as a con- 
stitutional fact, if he might use the expression—a 
fact which they could not overcome—a fact forbid- 
ding any concurrent action which went antago- 
nistic to it. He did not believe, as this bill origi- 


nally stood, that they had the constitutional power |; 


to vest this authority in the President. But this 
report came to them clear of the constitutional 
difficultly.. They recognised the company officers 
as ‘‘ inferior” officers, or he, at least, so recognised 
them; and if any of his friends did not think so, 
he had the misfortune to differ from them.» He 
held, that under the constitutional provision they 
had the right and the power to vest.in the Presi- 
dent alone the appointment of the company officers 
~-not to vest the appointments in him to be sub- 


mitted to the Senate at a future day, but aksolute- | 


ly. Whether they had or had not this power, 
there were precedents of past times of its exercise, 
though he admitted that a bad precedent would not 
prescribe the course he should pursue. Fle be- 
lieved they had the power to give this authority to 
the President, and therefore he concurred in the 
report of the committee of conference. 

For one, he felt relieved from all constitutional 
difficulty. It now became a simple question of 
expediency; and he submitted to Senators on both 
sides of the Chamber, if it was a question of that 
moment and that importance as would justify them 
in hazarding the defeat of so important a measure. 
He cared not if it was important to his side or to 


the other. To his own friends he would say, it | 


was refining too much to say that to keep’ the 


D 
hazard the Joss of this bill. The object to be at- 


tained was not worth the hazard by which it was | 


roposed to attain it, And to what did it amount? 


Suppose they retained the supervisory power over ; 
the action of the President in the appointment of ! 
lieutenants and chaplains, and all company offi- |} 
cers, was it likely that they should sit long in judg- | 


ment upon the character of the persons nominated ? 
Did their past history warrant such a belief? If 
they were to judge of the future by the past, they 


might conclude that they should rely on the action | 
of the President, holding him responsible for his | 


appointments. He did not say it was not right 
that they should sometimes exercise this power; 
but here was a difficulty in the appointment of 
these minor officers of these ten regiments. The 
President could not exercise a discreet judgment 
during the residue of this session; and if he made 


the appointments during the recess, what profit | 


would result from the submission of the nomina- 
tions at the next session? 


a barren power as the matter stood, and the ques- 
tion was, whether they would defeat the passage 
of this bill for the purpose of holding on to this 
barren power? For one, he was not disposed to 
do it. He was disposed to concur in the report of 
the committee; and most happy he should be if, by 
its adoption, they could relieve themselves from 
the-difficulty in which they were involved, 

Mr. BREESE, by a reference to the statute book, 
showed that bills with provisions precisely similar 
had heretofore been passed by Congress. He 
quoted an act passed in 1813, at a time when the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Carnoux] was 

` a member of the House of Representatives, and in 
which he presumed, judging from the active part 
which that honorable gentleman took in the affairs 
of that period, that Senator concurred. 

Mr. Balso read extracts to the same effect from 
acts passed in the years 1798-9, and 1812-13, to 
show that at that day the right to do this was not 
questioned. 

_ Mr. CALHOUN replied that the act of 1813, to 
which the Senator from Illinois had referred , did 


ower of confirmation in the Senate they would | 


j Why, these men would | 
be at the head of their companies; it was therefore | 


not absolutely raise the regiments, but gave a dis- 
cretionary power to. the President to raise. not 
exceeding twenty regiments. It was therefore 
impossible to appoint officers. until the offices were 
created. : w . 

Again, in reference to the allusion to him by the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
during that session, and it would certainly be ex- 
traordinary if he should be held amenable for every 


question there was no division, and therefore he 
might have voted against it. He was surprised 
that the Senator from Illinois should be so anxious 
to fix inconsistency on him, for which there was 
not the slightest shadow. His opinions remained 
unchanged, that if these appointments were to be 
vested in the President, they must be vested as 
| now recommended by the committee of confer- 
‘| ence—in him alone, if they were inferior officers. 
On this point, however, he could not agree with 
other honorable Senators. 

In relation to the precedents quoted by the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, he said there had been doubtless, 
in the course of fifty years, much loose legisla- 
tion, and yet the gentleman could not bring more 
than four or five cases to sustain his position. He 
retained the opinion that “ inferior officers” were 
those connected with the departments. Were it 
otherwise, they might depute to the heads of de- 
partments or to courts of justice the appointments 


stitution never intended any such incongruous or 
absurd exercise of power. 
He would not consume further time than 


to 


changed; and, retaining such opinions, he must 
vote against the report. 

Mr. HUN'TINGTON rose to make a brief reply 
to the Senator from New Jersey, [Mr. Dayron.] 
That Senator had attempted to show that if this 
| bill was lost the responsibility would be thrown 
on the Senate. Now, he did not agree with that 
Senator. Ifit were lost it might fairly be attrib- 
uted to the premature action of the House of Rep- 
i resentatives, in which action was taken without 
having possession of the bill and amendments. 


pers belonged to the House of Representatives, and 
| that they came from that House to the committee. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON. But they have not the 
bill. 

Mr. DICKENSON. They have the bill. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON. I shall not stay to bandy 
words about it. 

Mr. DICKINSON. I call the Senator to order. 
|| When I rise to make an explanation, he calls it 
i| “ bandying words.” {Laughter.] 

HO Mr. HUNTINGTON. 1 do when the Senator 
contradicts me. 

Mr. DICKINSON. I call the Senator to order. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON. [hope the Senator will 
put his point of order in writing. 

Mr. DICKINSON. I will, unless the Senator 
will retract. 

: Mr. HUNTINGTON. [shall not retract, and 
ii I will wait while the Senator puts it in writing. 

Mr. BADGER said, in order to give time to put 
l this point of order in writing, as 1t was a matter 


_— 


adjourn. , 
Mr. DICKINSON said he was not disposed to 
delay the passage of this bill, and, to avoid the 


point of order. : 

Mr. HUNTINGTON then continued, and re- 
peated his objections to the proceedings of the 
| House of Representatives. The bill had been here 
: since the appointment of the committee of confer- 
ence, and no action could be taken in either House 
! without it. When action was had it was endorsed 
| and transmitted to the other House with the vote 
t rendered thereon. Where was the bill when the 
first committee was appointed? Wasit not in the 
Senate? The Senate had acted upon it. 
Senate proposed a committee of conference. I 
| was sent fo the House, and they concurred in the 
| appointment of a committee, and sent the bill back 
; with that action upon it. How did the Senate 
| know what the House had done with the proposi- 
| tion for a second committee? Why, their Clerk 


‘body. : This was not done by message to say that 


of great importance, and one which required great 
accuracy, he would move that the Senate do now | 


Senator from Illinois, he observed that he was the ; 


act then passed. On the passage of the act in į 


of brigadier generals; but the framers of the Con- į 


say, that his constitutional opinions remained un- | 


Mr. DICKINSON rose to explain that the pa- | 


possibility of doing so, he would withdraw his ! 


The | 


| came here with the bill showing the action of that || 


i they had done.so and-so;“but the. bill was brought 
back with the action of the House-upon it; and this 
was the case from the first to the last. | A 

He repeated, therefore, that if the bill was: lost 
the responsibility was with the House, and not 
with the Senate. If the House had waited for the 
action of the Senate non constat, a different result 
might have been arrived at. : 

He was one who believed that the power to be 
given by this bill was a highly dangerous and in 
expedient power. But on this point he had here- 
tofore said what he desired to say. 

Mr. NILES said he was one of the members 
of the committee of conference, and he had con- 
curred in this report. He was also one of the 
majority of the Senate that refused to concur in 
į the House amendment on a previous occasion: He 
| did not vote for that amendment, because his con- 
stitutional difficulties were such as to prevent his 
| doing so. They were creating certain offices, and 
they were creating them during the session of Con- 
gress; and therefore the general principle required 
that the nominations should be made to the Senate 
during that session. The mode proposed by the 
proviso to give the President the power to appoint 
and to nominate at the next session, was a mode 
| unknown to the Constitution; and hence arose his 
; difficulty and the difficulty of other Senators. 

His colleague, however, now thought they were 
yielding too much; he seemed to think that the 
committee was appointed to compel the House to 
give way. Now, the committee did all they could, 
and they were compelled to compromise. They 
had, therefore, put it in a form in which he and 
i| other Senators could vote for it. The only diffi- 
culty now was, whether company officers could 
| be considered as such ‘ inferior” officers as could 
i| be appointed by the President alone. The Sena- 
tor from South Carolina thought they were not; 
but he was unable to agree with that Senator. In 
! whom had the Constitution vested the power to 
| decide what are inferior officers? Was it in Con- 
|! gress? If it was, they had a right to decide that 
I| question now, and, having decided that these com- 
| pany officers were inferior officers, to vest their 
i; appointment in the President. Now, let us turn 
| to the Constitution, and see where this power is 
vested: 

* But the Congress may, by law, vest the appointment of 
| such inferior officers as they think proper in the President 
j alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of departments.” 
il Here, in the express language of the Constitu- 
|| tion, power was given to Congress to judge what 
|| appointments might be safely left to the President. 
|| He thought language could not be. clearer nor 
i; stronger that this was a question which it was for 
|! Congress to determine. And was it not safe there? 

Mr. DICKINSON recapitulated. the action of 
| the two Houses, to show that the House of Repre- 
| sentatives was not obnoxious to the censure of the 
Í Senator from Connecticut, [Mr. Hountinerton,] 

i Mr. COLQUITT briefly advocated the adoption 
|| of the report. On an examination of the constitu- 
| tional questions involved, he found no difficulty in 
| his mind. 
| Mr. SIMMONS said he should vote for the re- 
| port. He agreed with the Senator from Connecti- 
| cut (Mr. Hunrineron] and other Senators in the 
| general propriety of retaining, so far as they could 
without injury to the public service, the appointing 
power in those bodies in which it should be placed— 
the President and the Senate. But these, as infe- 
rior officers, might be vested in the President, as 
now proposed, especially as a withholding of the 
power from the Executive might be detrimental to 
the public service. They were informed that the 
President intended to accept the services of com- 
panies organized. He had had applications from 
his own State on the subject, and he had applied 
at the department to know how many companies 
would be accepted, and the companies were now 
being formed in consequence of the information he 
obtained. He doubted not there would be great 
diligence used in appointing officers during the 
present session; but what was to be done when 
Congress adjourned if this power was not given to 
| the President? [A voice: ‘Call the Senate to- 
gether.’’] The operations of the army would be 
suspended. 

Mr. BREESE had no design to charge sincon- 
sistency on the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
| CaLuoun] when he referred to the acts of 1812 and 
1813. He, however, thought that the argument of 
i the Senator. from South Carolina, based on the 
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provisional authority given to. the President, did 
not remove the constitutional objection which had 
been raised. > 

He then referred to thè statute book,and show- 
ed by acts passed in 1813 that this power was 
then given to the President, and also that the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina, then a:member of the 
other House, voted for it. 

He had thus alluded to the action of the Con- 
gress in the earlier days of the republic to show 
what its construction of this provision was. He 
had also alluded to the action in 1812 and 1813, to 
show that the patriots and statesmen of that day 
also had passed bills containing provisions like 
that which the Senate had before it yesterday. 
It was for this purpose he had alluded to it, and 
not to make out a case against the honorable Sen- 
ator. . 
Mr. CALHOUN briefly replied. He thought 
the Senator from Illinois was taxing a young man 
rather too much when he required him to find out 
all the constitutional difficulties which interpose to | 
obstruct the passage of acts of legislation. Atthe 
time of which the honorable Senator spoke he 
was chairman of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions ithe other House, and he might not have 
been present when these measures were adopted. 

Mr. BREESE said that the Senator from South 
Carolina had voted for one of these measures in 
1813; which contained a provision that he yester- 
day denounced as a violation of the Constitution. 

Mr. BERRIEN said he believed the report of || 
the committee of conference had removed the con- | 
stitutional difficulty. They all admitted that the 
power might. be vested in the President alone, if 
they believed these to be inferior officers. It was 
a mere question of expediency, and he did not 
mean in a state ef war to arrest the passage of the 
bill. He should, therefore, vote for the report. 

Mr. ATHERTON briefly replied to a remark of 
the Senator from Connecticut, (Mr. Hunrineton,] 

uestioning the propriety of the course pursued by 
the House of Representatives, in acting on the re- 
port of the committee of conference when the bill 
was before the Senate. 

Mr. YULEE considered the question narrowed 
to the term “inferior” officers. .@n this subject 
there was a great variety of opinions entertained, 
and Senators had great difficulty in bringing their 
minds to a proper conclusion. There was much 

lausibility in the arguments which had been used, | 
bat to his mind they were not conclusive. He 
should vote for the amendment of the committee 
of conference; but, in doing so, he did not wish 
to stand committed to the construction on which 
that provision had been based. The question was 
an important one, but he was unwilling at such a 
time to interpose objections that might obstruct 
the passage of this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER put the question 
on concurring in the committee’s report, and it was 


* 


i 
i 
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| following resolution; which was adopted: 


jį cers of the militia in the several States of the 


[dered to be printed. 


| Ris in the chair,) and resumed the consideration of | 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Mr. McCLELLAND and Mr. J. R. INGER- | 
SOLL demanded the yeas and nays, which were 
refused. K 

And the question being taken, the House de- 
cided that the bill should not be made tke special 
order of the day. 


Mr. SEAMAN, on leave given and in pursu- 
ance of previous notice, introduced a bill to make 
the city of Brooklyn a port of entry; 

Also, a bill for the relief of John H. Baker, of 
that city; which were severally read and commit- 
ted. 


Mr. BARRINGER, on leave given, offered the 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Militia be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of ma- 
king an appropriation for the purchase and fair dis- 
tribution of the system of military tactics in use 
in the army of the United States among the ofti- 


Union. 


Mr. CRANSTON, on leave given, presented 
certain joint resolutions of the Legislature of 
Rhode Island, in relation to the tariff of 742, and 
the termination of the war with Mexico; which 
were Jaid on the table and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. W. HUNT, on leave given, and in pur 
suance of previous notice, introduced a bill for 
the relief of Ireland. i 

[The bill appropriates $500,000 for the purchase | 
of articles of subsistence, and for transportation 
thereof to Ireland.} | } 

Tt was read twice and referred to the Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, and o 


Mr. G. S. HOUSTON moved that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. HENLEY expressed a hope that before 
that motion should prevail, a resolution would be 
adopted terminating the debate on the three mil- | 
lion bill, And Mr. H, inquired whether it would 
now be in order for him to offer such a resolution? iH 

The SPEAKER said it would not be in order 

ending the motion of the gentleman from Ala- 
ama, [Mr. Housron.] 

The question thereon was then taken, and h 


aving 


| occurred in the 


Mr: Cuarrman:.! stand: here to-day. te give my. 
humble voice in favor of the. * Wilmot proviso.” 
Lam glad that it is called so. And. any allusion | 
which may have been made, or which may: here- 
after be made, to me in- connexion with that name, 
with a view to excite the miserable feelings of. envy. 
in my heart, that it is so, will: be despised, as-I 
despise the motive which prompts the effort. = Lam 
glad that it is called the ‘ Wilmot proviso,” as: [ 
would ever rejoice at any additional honor or dia- 
tinction which may be wreathed around the -brow 
of my respected friend from Pennsylvania. ne 

But, sir, if we speak with critical accuracy and 
correctness, itis not the “Wilmot proviso: neither 
the honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania’ nor 
myself has the honor of its authorship. It should 
be called, known, and distinguishedas the “Thomas 
Jefferson proviso.” He, sir, was its author... He 
first brought it forth with a view to: incorporate it 
into American legislation. This fact was denied 
yesterday by Mr. Bayxy. It happens to be in m 
power to proveit. In the celebrated debate which 
ear 1830, in the Senate of the 
United States; upon the resolutions offered by Mr. 
Foot, Mr. Benton, in reply to a claim put forth 
by Mr. Wensrer for Mr, Dane of Massachusetis, 


See the author of the anti-slavery clause in the ordi. 


nance of 1787, for the government of th 
northwest of the Ohio river, SAYS: 

“That ordinance, and especially the non-slavery clause, 
was not the work of Nathan Dane, of Massachusetts, but. 
of Thomas Jefferson, of Virginia.” 

So says Mr. Benton, who is not apt to be mis- 
taken in his facts. , i 

I have in my hand, sir, the Journals of the old 


e territory 


r- 
M Congress, extending from April, 1782, to Novem- 


ber, 1788, in which (page 373) I find the follow- 
Ing: 

c Congress took into consideration the report of a com- 
mittee, consisting of Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Chase, and Mr, 
Howell, to whom was recommitted their report of a plan for 
A temporary government of the Western Territory: when a 
motion was made by Mr. Spaight. seconded by Mr. Read, to 
strike out the following paragraph : 

«That after the year 1500 of the Ch 
‘shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in any of 
‘the said States otherwise than in punishment of crimes, 
‘whereof the party shall have been duly couvicted to have 
‘been personally guilty.? And on the question, Shall the 
words moved to be struck out stand?? the New England 
States, New York, and New Jersey, voted ‘ay 3? Maryland 


ristian era, there 


been decided in the affirmative— 
‘The House again resolved itself into Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Nor- | 


and South Carolina voted ‘no; North Carolina was equally 
divided, and a majority of one from Virginia also voted ‘no? 


So this proposition failed at that time, in 1784, 


the bill to appropriate three millions of dollars to 
enable the President to enter upon negotiations for 
the restoration of peace with Mexico. 

Mr. KAUFMAN was entitled to the floor, and | 
addressed the committee during the hour on the 
general subject of the existing war. 

Mr. FOOT followed. He was (he said) among 
the ranks of those who believed that the war in 
which the country was involved, ought to have 


l 


agreed to. : 
. © The Ten Regiment Bill is therefore passed. 


‘The Senate then adjourned. 


IIOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepwnespay, February 10, 1847. 

The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 

Mr. STANTON, (on leave given,) from the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom had been || 
referred the bill to authorize the President of the || 
United States to increase the naval establishment || 
of the United States, reported the same without 
amendment. 

Mr. GROVER moved that the bill be referred to 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 


i 
i 


1 


| own Executive Government. 
| It was, however, more important to inquire how 
| the war was to be ended, than how it began; how 
it was to be terminated, than whether it could have 
been avoided. The American people demanded | 
to know with what desire and to what extent it | 
was to be prosecuted; what were its objects, what | 
its purposes. It was no answer to say that the | 
object was an honorable peace. There were few 


Mr. KAUFMAN moved to amend the motion, 
80 as to provide that the bill be made the special | 
order for Monday next. 

Mr. McCLELLAND rose to oppose the amend- 
ment. He said there were matters of much higher 
importance awaiting the action of the House. 

The SPEAKER decided that the amendment, 
having reference singly to the priority of business, 

< ‘was not debatable. 


i 
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© Mr. McCLELLAND called for a division of | i l | 
ii quest or treaty, as not only unjust to Mexico, but ; 


the question; which was. ordered. ; : 

The bill was then referred to the Committee of ; 
the Whole on the state of the Union. — | 
, And.the question recurring on making it the | 
special order, t 


i any wrongs which had been inflicted upon us by 


i without a resort toarms, He insisted that the war 


i the unauthorized and unconstitutional acts of our 


j 
{ 


ii at this day who would deny that it was now a war 


been avoided, and if wise and prudent counsels had 

prevailed in the Executive department of the Gov- | 
ernment, it would have been avoided. He main- 
tained that it was unnecessary for the redress of | 


Mexico, or for the assertion of any rights which 
she might haveinfringed. And, more than all, he 
contended that it was unnecessary for the vindica- 
tion of the national honor. He believed that all 
our differences with Mexico, whether with refer- 
ence to the question of boundary, or with reference 
to the question of indemnity for spoliations, might 
have been satisfactorily and honorably adjusted 


| had resulted, not from the acts of Mexico, but from 


“& 


} 
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l of invasion and conquest. He opposed strenu- 


| ously the acquisition of any territory either by con- 


; fraught with evil, strife, and contention, to our- 
i selves, 


i Mr. BRINKERHOFF next addressed the com- 
‘ mittee, as follows: 


i 


for the want of the requisite number of votes to con- 
stitute it, under the old Articles of Confederatién, 
a valid act of legislation, although a great majority 
of the States voted for it, and Jefferson, individuale 
ly, did so. In 1787, the proposition met a better 
fate, and became the fundamental law of the Ter- 
ritory which I have the honor to represent, in part, 
with others; and which shall remain forever free, 


| to the honor of its Virginian author, the friend of 


human kind and human liberty, Thomas Jefferson. 

Let gentlemen, then, stigmatize this proposition’ 
as an “Abolition proposition;”’ let them put upon 
it any odious epithets which their imagination or 
their malice may invent; still the historical truth 
will remain, when our speechesand our names are 
forgotten, that Thomas Jefferson was the author 
of that proviso, and first introduced it into Ameri- 
can legislation. 

But, sir, before I proceed further to discuss this 


| question, let me inquire, What is it? What is the 
| question? - 


In the first place, sir, it is not a question of Aboli- 
tionism. We propose to infringe upon no “vested 
tights” or vested wrongs, in any one of the States, 
or Districts, or Territories of this Union. We pro- 
pose nowhere to abolish slavery, or tointerfere with 
it where it exists—nowhere, sir. The effect of its 
adoption will be to prevent any question of Aboli- 
tion arising hereafter, in reference to territory 
which we may acquire. 

It is, sir, notan Administration question.” ‘This 
proposition met at the hands of every Democratic 
member from the free States, at the last session 
of Congress, a cordial support, with; I believe, 
but three or four single exceptions. It is not an 
Administration question, and cannot be so, unless 
the Administration sees proper voluntarily to make 
it such, without cause, and ‘against the wishes of 
a vast majority of those who:contributed to its pro- 
motion to the place that it now occupies, 

It has nothing to do, sir, with the question of 
the prosecution of this war. I can appeal to every 
gentleman who hears me to bear witness ‘to the 


fact; that none have supported with greater zeal, ` 
prompiness,-or fidelity, every measure necessary } 
and proper, and recommended by the Administra- 
tion for the prosecution of the war, than: have the 
friends and advocates of this proviso. We bring 
it forward as.a condition to no. war Measure, to-no | 
revenue measure; but we attach it where it prop- 
erly belongs, to what the Administration claim to 
be a peace measure—to an appropriation designed 
to procure: peace, and which can be of no avail 
unless peace follows. It has nothing to do with 
the Missouri compromise.. We do not propose to 
infringe upon it, although it was a ‘‘compromise”’ 
made by an act passed, if I am correct, by a ma- 
jority of one; and by the votes of only thirteen 
members from the free States, then called “ dough- 
faces:”’ every one of whom, nearly, if not quite, 
has met, and has continued at every stage of his 
life to meet, the determined and unrelenting politi- 
cal condemnation of his constituents. Yet, being 
the law of the land, and reeognised as a compro- 
mise, we do not propose to interfere with it. 
But, sir, it was claimed by gentlemen from 
the South upon this floor, whén the Oregon bill 
` was under discussion, that this Missouri compro- 
mise line was intended to extend through westward 
to the Pacific. We denied it. But granting that 
it is'‘a-true proposition which gentlemen. from the 
South contend for: what follows? “While you 
charge us. with a design to infringe upon the com- 
promise line, you, yourselves, are the very men 
who have been continually attempting that in- 
fringement. I appeal to the Journal. We have, 
sir, since the commencement of my brief service in 
Congress, passed two different Oregon bills through 
this House; and upon both occasions, under the 
yeas and nays, every southern man upon this floor, 
except five in one instance, and six in the other, 


voted against the incorporation of the provision of || 


the ordinance of 1787 into the bill for the govern- 
ment of Oregon. 

Therefore, if it be true, as you claim it is, that 
the spirit, if not the letter, of that compromise 
runs through, upon the Jine of 36° 30’, to the Pa- 
cific, you yourselves, by your own recorded votes 
upon two different occasions, and with almost en- 
tire unanimity, have been the first men to violate 
it. With what face, then, can southern men stand 
up here and call upon me or any other northern 
man, who is true to the sentiments his constituents 
are known to entertain, now, when they propose 
to turn free territory into slave territory, to recog- 
nise that line west of the mountains? 

Sir, this Union was launched into being upon the 
broad principles of human liberty and equality. 
By the very Declaration of the Independence of this 
republic, it was proclaimed that ‘ these truths are 
self-evident, that all men ave created equal, and are 
endowed by their Creator with the inalienable jį 
right of liberty Little, sir, little did the venera- | 
ted sages from the North and the South who pro- | 
claimed that doctrine upon that occasion, dream | 
that in little more than half a century, it should be | 
proclaimed by the legally constituted organs of | 
communication with foreign Powers, of that very |! 
overment whose foundations they were then lay- \ 

| 


ing, that slavery was a good, a positive good, and, ; 
as such, was to be perpetuated and extended inde- 
finitely. And yet the world has witnessed that 
spectacle! See the correspondence of the Depart- 
ment of State, when presided over by Upshur and i 
Calhoun, with the Governments of France, Eng- | 
land, and Texas. | 

Sir, we are accused of fanaticism in the North. | 
We have a fanaticism among us. We have indi- | 

, i 
viduals among us—“ few and far between,” how- { 
ever—-who would not. respect the constitutional | 
guarantees thrown around the rights of the South; | 
but they are a miserable minority, whom I have ! 
always combated, and who can never be anything | 
else. But there isa fanaticism which ‘¢ out-Herods | 
Herod,” and overtops all others. There are men ! 
who yield to the doctrines of the Satanic philos- | 
ophy of the school of Fort Hill. Yes, slavery a | 
good; and, as such, is to be extended and perpet- i 
uated! That has been the doctrine of this Gov- | 
ernment, through its recognised organs of commu- | 
nication with foreign Powers. Sir, we abominate, | 
Joathe, abhor the doctrine. The whole people of | 
the North abominate, loathe, abhor the doctrine, | 
as Thomas Jefferson and his compatriots did. f 

Mr. Chairman, I thought I had before me, but | 
I believe I have leftitat my lodgings, one of the |; 
volumes of the writings of Thomas Jefferson, as |] 


| edited by his grandson, Mr- 


! other, transforms those into despots, and these into enemies, 
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Randolph; containing 
a-fac-simile of the. original Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, in his own handwriting, as corrected 
by the interlineations of-Franklin.and Adams, and 
approved -by his other colleagues of the commit- 
tee, Sherman and Livingston, in which is asserted, 
among other causes of complaint against George 
IE., as justifying our separation from that Gov- 
ernment, that he has refused his sanetion to laws 
for the restriction of the slave trade; thus keeping 
open, by the exercise of his kingly power, ‘ mar- 
kets where men may be sold.” Now, let me ap- 
peal to northern men—to free-State men: are-we 
to be guilty of the very thing for doing which 
George III. was accused by that congregation of 
sages? Are we not only to keep open, but to ex- 
tend and multiply, the markets where men are to. 
be sold ?—to multiply human shambles? And this 
to be done by the Representatives of freemen ! Is 
this act, the nameless infamy of which no pencil 
has coloring dark enough to paint, no language | 
words strong enough adequately to characterize— 
at which posterity will blush, which Christianity 
must abhor—shall this be our act ?—the act of free- 
men and the representatives of freemen? Almighty | 
God forbid it !—oh, forbid it! ; 

Others may do it: that reproach shall never— 
no, never—rest upon my name. Other men’s 
children will not have the curiosity to look into 
the acts and votes of a man so humble as myself: 
my own will. ‘That page shall never meet their 
eye. No, sir—never, never. 

But I am told by gentlemen that slavery is not 
an evil. I take issue upon that point. 

Itis an evil. I propose to try that issue here, in 
the face ofan American House of Representatives, 
with posterity and the world for our judicatory, 
our auditors; and I will call southern witnesses 
to the stand, and no others; slaveholders, and the 
representatives of slayeholders. 

‘Che first witness I introduce is Thomas Jeffer- 
son. Iread from his “ Notes on Virginia,” pages 
Q21-2. He says: 

“There must doubtless be an unhappy influence upon 
the manners of our people produced by the existence of 
slavery among us. The whole commerce between master 
and slave is a perpetual exercise of the most boisterous 
passions, the most unremitting despotism on the one part, 
and degrading submissions on the other. Our children see 
this, andlearn to imitate it; for iman is an imitative animal. 
* x k * The parent storms, the child looks on, catehes the 
lineaments of wrath, puts on the same airs in the circle of 
smaller slaves, gives a loose to the worst of passions, and 
thus nursed, educated, and daily exercised in tyranny, can- 
not but be stamped by it with odious peculiarities. The 
man must be a prodigy who can retain his manners and 
morals widcpraved by such circumstances. And with what 
execration should the statesman be loaded, who, permitting 
one-half the citizens thus to trample on the rights of the 


destroys the morals of the one part, and the amor patric ot 
the other. For if aslave can have a country in this world, 
it must be any other in preference to that in which he is 
born to live and labor for another; in which he must lock 
up the faculties of his nature, contribute as far as depends 
on his individual endeavors to the evanishment of the 
human race, or entail his own miserable condition on the 
endless generations proceeding from him. With the morals 
of the people, their industry also is destroyed. For ina 
warm climate, no man will Jabor for himself who can make 
another labor for him. ‘Chis is so truc, that of the proprie- 
tors of slaves a very small proportion indeed are ever seen 
to labor. And can the liberties of a nation be thought secure 
when we have removed -their only firm basis, a conviction 
in the ininds of the people that their liberties are the gift of ji 
God ?—that they are not to be violated but With his wrath? 
Tudeed [ tremble for my country, when [ reflect that God is 
just: that His justice cannot sleep forever: that cansidcring 
numbers, nature, and natural means only, a revolution of 
the wheel of fortune, an exchange of situation, is among 
possible events; that it may become probable by supernatu- 
ral interference! The Almighty has no attribute which can 
take side with usin such a contest.” 


That, sir, is Thomas Jefferson, “ the Apostle of 
American democracy,’’ whose motto was—a motto 
which commends itself to the instincts of every |: 


honest heart, more particularly when applied to 
himself—“ Resistance to tyrants is obedience to | 
God.” ! 
There, sir, is pictured the venerable form of the |! 
father of his country, (pointing to the portrait of || 
Washington;) whose image we have thought prof- |) 
itable to have before our constant contemplation; |i 
the most perfect purely-human character that ever 
did live, or ever will, in the tide of time. “What |, 
did he say? I quote from 12h volume Sparks’s || 
Writings of Washington, page 326. ‘Writing from 
Philadelphia, he says: : i 


“ FromwhatI have said, you will perceive that the present 


prices of lands in Pennsylvania are higher than they arc in 
Maryland and Virginia, although théy are not of superior 
quality.” K 


| gion it has touched, from the creation of the world.” 


‘And; after enumerating several other-auxiliary 
causes for this; he adds:. : E 


« And because there are laws here for the gradual aboli- 
tion of slavery, which neither of the two States above-men- 


| tioned have at present, but which nothing is-more certain 


than that they must have, and at.a period not remote.” 
Again, in writing to John F. Mercer, September 

9, 1786, Writings of Washington, vol. 9, page 159, 

the father of his country says: ere 


«I never mean, unless some particular circumstances 
should compel me to it, to possess another slave by purchases 
itheing among my first wishes to see some plan adopted, by 
which slavery in this country may be abolished by law.” ' 


Here, sir, what is this? An abolition news- 
paper? No, sir; the Richmond Enquirer for the 
year 1832, containing the record of one of the ablest 
and most eloquent debates which it has ever been 
my privilege to peruse, as it occurred in the Vir- 
ginia House of Delegates of that year. Slavery 
no evil? Listen, sir, to the testimony of Virginia 
on this question, as given in that debate. aie 

Honorable James McDowe zt, then a member 
of thé Virginia House of Delegates, lately Gover- 
nor of that ancient Commonwealth, and now a 
member .of this House, said: ` 


«“ Who, sir, that looks atthis property as a legigyptor, and 
marks its effects upon our national advance, but weeps over 
it as the worst of patrimonies? Who that looks at this un- 
happy bondage of an unhappy people in the midst of onr 
society, and thinks of its incidents, and its issues, but weeps 
over if as a curse upon him who inflicts, as upon him who 
suffers it??? *.* * “Sjavery has come down to us from 
our fathers, and the question now is, Shalt we, in turn, 
hand it over to our children? Hand it over to them aggra- 
vated in every attribute of evil? Shall we perpetuate the 
calamity we deplore, and become to posterity, the ‘objeets, 
not of kindness but of cursing??? * -* »* «If gentlemen 
do not see nor feel the evil. of slavery whilst this Federal 
Union lasts, they will see and feel.it when it is goné ; they 
will see, and suffer it, then, in a magnitude of desolating 
power to which the ‘pestilence that walketh at noonday’ 
would, be a blessing—to which the malaria that is now 
threatening extinction to the ¢ Eternal City,’ as the proud one 
of the Pontiffs and the Cæsars is called, would be as re- 
freshing and as balmy as the first breath of spring to the 
chamber of disease.” * * * «Tt has been frankly and 
unequivocally declared from the very commencement of this 
debate, by the most decided enemies of abolition themselves 
as well as others, that this property is an ¢ evil’—that, it is a 
dangerous property. Yes, sir, so dangerous has it been 
represented to be, even by those who desire to retain it, that 
we have been reproached for speaking of it otherwise than 
in reside whispeg, 3 reproached for entertaining debate upor 


it in this hall; and the discussion of it with open doors and 


| to the general ear has been charged upon us as a‘climax 0'* 


rashness and folly, which threatens issues of calamity to our 
country.” 


Thomas Marshall (of Fauquier county) said: 


« Wherefore, then, object to slavery? Because itis run- 
ous to the whites, retards improvement, roots out an indus- 
trious jpopulation, banishes the yeomanry of the country, 
deprives the spinner, the weaver, the smith, the shoemaker, 
the carpenter, of employment and support. The evil admits 
of no remedy. it is increasing, and will continue to in- 
crease, until the whole country will become inundated with 
one black wave, covering its whole extent, with a few white 
faces here and there floating on the surface. There is no 
diversity of occupations, no incentive to enterprise. Labor 
of every species is disreputable, because performed mostly 
by slaves. Our towns are stationary, our villages almost 
everywhere declining, and the general aspect of the coun- 
try marks the curse of a wasteful, idle, reckless population, 


| who have no interest in the soil, and care not how much it 


is impoverished. Public improvements are neglected, and | 
the entire continent does not present a region for which na- 
ture has done so much and art so little.” 


Henry Berry (of Jefferson county) said: 


“ Sir, I believe that no cancer in the physical body was 
ever more certain, steady, and fatal, in its progress, than is 
this cancer on the political body of the State of Virginia. It 
is eating into her very vitals.” ' 


Philip A. Bolling (of Buckingham county) said: 


“Highminded men should disdain to hold their fellow- 
creatures as articles of traffic—disregarding all the ties.of 
blood and affection, tearing asunder all those sympathies 
dear to men, dividing husbands. and wives, parents and 
children, as they would cut asunder a piece of cotton cloth.?? 


Mr. Brodnax, House of Delegates, Virginia: 
“tis a mildew which has blighted in its course every re- 


Mr. Summers, House of Delegates, Virginia, 


: February 14 and 16, speaking in reference to mem- 


bers from Western Virginia: 


“ We claim but the right to attempt the defence of our 
people from what they themsleves [eastern Virginians] have 
acknowledged in this debate to be. the sorest curse which 
offended Deity ever visited upon a sinning people. 

“ Labor becomes dishonorable, because it is the business 
ofa slave; and when industry is made dishonorable or un- 


; fashionable, virtue is attacked in ber strongest citadel. 


“ But, sir, the evils of this system cannot be enumerated. 
It were unnecessary to attempt.it. They glare upon us at 


i] every step. When the owner looks. to his wasted estate, 


he knows and feels thera. When a statesman examines 
the condition of his country, and ‘finds her moral influence 
gone, ber.physical-strength.diminished, her ‘political power 


waning, he sees and must confess them. They may, be 


*. 
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viewed written on-a nation’s map. Contrast: the condition 
„of the southern States with that which those of the north 
and middle. present.” : i 

` Mr. Garland, House of Delegates, Apri) 17: 

The evils of slavery have again-and again heen presented 
in bold relief to.the notice of the House. . It requires no aid 
from the imagination, to describe them. “Theyare both seen 
and felt: seën in the ruin of our best hopes—feit in the 
deadening oppression :by which ‘the swelling energies.of our 
Biate are kept dowa.” “Like a pestilence, it has swept 
over our land, withering and blighting whatever it breathed 
upon.” — 

Mr. Moore, House of Delegates, April 19: 

“Permit me now, sir, to direct your attention to some of 
the evils of slavery. In the ‘first place, { shal confine my 
remarks to such of those evils.as affect the white population 
exclusively ; and even in that point of view I think that sla- 
very as it exists among us, may be regarded as the heaviest 
calamity which has ever befallen any portion of the human 
racë.” << Tail and thick forests of pine are everywhere to 
be: seen encroaching upon the uncultivated fields. ‘The very 
spol on which our ancestors landed a little more than two 
hundred.years ago, appears to be on the eve of again becoming 
the haunt of wild animals. No man ean doubt, sir, but that 
the deterioration in the appéarance of the country is owing 
mainly to the. careless anannerin which the soil is cultivated 
by slaves, and the indolence of the white population; nor 
can we hesitate to ascribe the flourishing condition of the 
non-slaveholding States, which are everywhere covered 
with. bighly cultivated farms, thriving villages, and an in- 
dustrious white.population, to. the absence of slavery.” 

I might extend these extraets of a similar char- 
‘acter, from Randolph and Falkner and others, until 
they swelled into a volume; but these are sufficient. 
“ Out of your own mouths”: we have judged the 
question; and you yourselves have proclaimed it 
an evil which even your own eloquence, dealing in 
“ thoughts that breathe and-words that burn,’’ is 
inadequate to describe. 

Now, sir, we all well remember, when the pres- 
‘ent Minister of the United States at Brazil (Mr. 
“Wise) was about to leave this country for his 
residence at the Court to which he was accredited, 
he addressed, to his constituents, and the people 
of Virginia, a letter, deploring the absence of com- 
mon-school instruction and the facilities of general 
éducation in that Commonwealth, and exhorting 
them ‘to tax ‘themselves, and remove ‘that reproach 
to which they have been subject. Sir, he did not 
penetrate to the root of this evil. It lies here: the 
common school is impossible in a slaveholding com- 
munity. You may appropriate your section No. 
sixteen; you may give school lands, and raise | 
school funds; and yet you never can have a gen- | 
eval common-school system in such a community, 
because the sparseness of a slave population is such 
that you-cannot get together a suflicient number of 
white children to constitute a school, upon an area 
small enough to enable them to walk to a given or 
central point within it. 

By reference to the census returns of 1840, I 
find, that among white persons over twenty years 
` of age, in the free States, only one in forty-seven 
cannot read and write; while of the same class, in 
the slave States, one in every fourteen cannot read 
and write; and this, in the face of the fact, that the 
free States-have received nearly the whole Europe- 
an emigration to the country. I mention this not | 
as a reproach; but I hold it up.as a beacon to guide 


TE 


üs to duty, and warn us of danger. l 


Now, it is from this evil that I wish to save | 
California. I wish to save it from the practical | 
operation of a close aristocracy, such as is virtu- 
ally found in a large portion of the slaveholding | 
States of this Confederacy, where the masses are 
the uninstructed and unjudging tools of the dema- 
gogue—the mere ‘serfs of their aristocratic politi- 
cians, and necessarily so for the want of common- 
school instruction: a want which is inevitable, 
trom the nature of their institutions, 

Sir, I have taken the liberty of extracting a por- 
tion of the legislation of one of the States of this 
Union, not to reproach that legislation, not to com- 
plain of it as unnecessary, (for I believe it to be 
necessary,) but to show the character of the sys- 
tem which makes it necessary: | 


“An act to amend the laws in relation to slaves and free 


‘persons of color.—December 13, 1834. 
“Seo.]. Be it enacted by the honorable the Senate and House 


of Representatives, now.met and sitting in General Asseinbly, | 


and. by the authority of the sume, If any person shall hereafter 
teach any slave to read or write, or shall aid or assist in 
teaching any slave to read or write, or cause or procure any 
slave to be taught to read or write, such person, if a free 
white person, upon conviction thereof, shall, for each and 
every offence against this act, be fined not exceeding one 
hundred dollars, and imprisoned not more than six months,” 
‘&e.-Staiutes.of South Carolina, vol. 7, p. 468. 


Now, sir, T do not say that this is unnecessary, 


of thatit is the product of extraordinary cruelty of 
disposition. “Ido not so- consider it; F believe that 


j tion: free. Task northern men (by northern men / 


i life, ends; and that after death-—~I will not say 
i what; but there is such a thing, as right and 


a small portion of that country settled, and a great 


; northern men conjure the South, most earnestly, 


| could not be interfered with. So, sir, if we fail in |! 


it is.the necessary incident. of the:system. -But 
ask the men, northern men, representing freemen, 


and them alone, what do you think of the system | 


which makes it necessary? Should we be instru- 
mental in implanting this system upon the shores 
of the Pacific? Shall we not avail.ourselves of 
the first opportunity of recording our votes against 
implanting such a system there ?—a system which 
renders it necessary for humane, learned,.and gen- 
tlemanly men, to put out the eyes of the human 
mind, to extinguish the light of science, and to 
close, and seal up, the oracles of the living God, 
against more than two millions of human beings! | 
‘Did these men legislate with unnecessary cruelty? 
I don’t believe it. It is.a necessary incident of the 
system. And now it is proposed to implant that 
system upon soi] now uncursed with the institu- 


I mean free-state men; it is the shortest way of 
getting at it; no matter whether from the East or 

est) to go home to their constituents, and tell 
them of the fact, that they have refused to avail 
themselves of the first opportunity to put a stop to 
the encroachments of this system, and read them 
this statute as the enactment of learned, humane, 
Christian men; the necessary incident of the sys- 
tem itself. No, sir; no, sir; I do not appeal ex- 
clusively to the sentiment of fear, or of regard for 
their constituents, high as it may be; Task them 
to put it to their consciences; ] ask them to re- i 
member that not only political life, but natural 


wrong; and though I make no pretensions to ex- 
traordinary sanctity, by no means, or conscien- 


partyin the free States a matter worthy of -some 
consideration ?. For years,southern gentlemen have 
been permitted to shape our party issues for ‘their 
own convenience, and-have been floating upon:the 
current of popular sentiment at home, andat-ourex- 
pense. Are we to be required to fatherevery wrong 
and outrage they may see proper ‘to propose, and 
eternally to combat the inborn sentiments and na- 
tive instincts.of our people for their benefit? . If we 
must descend to partisan considerations in connet= 
tion with a question which ought tobe and will 
prove to be-above all party influences, I tell you, 
sir, the adoption of the principle of the ‘Wilmot 
proviso” is the only way to seve the Democratic 
party of the free States. Let the Democrati¢ party 
of the free States, as a party, plant themselves in 
opposition to this principle, and they are destined 
to defeat and doomed to a position in the minority, 
from the confines of Towa to: the extrentity of 
Maine. And this is not the worst of it, ir: they 
will deserve their fate. Í ve 
Sir, I must hasten to a conclusion. I repeat the 
declaration with which I set out. This is no 
question of abolition. We propose to abolish 
slavery nowhere. We propose to infringe upon 
i no vested right, nor vested wrong. We propose 
not to Interfere with slavery in any District, or Ter- 
ritory, or State of this Union where it now exists 5 
| nor with the compromise of 1821. What we do 
| propose is, sir, that the treasure, and the influence, 
and the character, and the blood of this country, 
shall not be used to plant slavery where it does 
not now exist, and where it cannot exist except 
by the act of this Government. Sir, are we.to 
become the propagandists of slavery? Look at 


tiousness, yet there are some wrongs so great I 
cannot consent to commit them; some rights so 
sacred, that I cannot consent to be instrumental in 
their violation. 

But, sir, an honorable member, for whom I en- 
tertain a high respect, [Mr. Coss,] from Georgia, 
put tous some questions. He says to us, ‘ Where 
is the spirit of compromise?” “I answer him by || 
another question: Where was the spirit of com- 
promise when the admission of Texas was the 
subject-matter of discussion in these halls ? 

He says to us, I will not ask you to do any- 
thing which I would not deem reasonable under 
similar circumstances for you to ask me to do. 
When a new acquisition was to be made of Texas, 


balance of wilderness, did I not ask him, did not 


and by everything they could use as sacred and 
persuasive, to yield to the spirit. of compromise, 
and give us a small portion of the territory? -We 
did. And did they yield? They were as deaf.as 
an adder to our appeals. They esteemed it a suf- 
ficient answer to tell us that this was slave terri- 
tory; that it was legally slave territory, though it 
was unsettled, the most of it. They would yield 
to no division. Now, it might be, and will be, 
with the people of the free States a sufficient an- 
swer to say to them, this is free territory; you shall 
not implant slavery there. 

Northern men who shrink from this question, 
ask us how can California become slave territory 
when it is now free? In reply, Lask them how 
Texas became slave territory, long before the 
Texan revolution, although it was, by law of |! 
Mexico, free? It was by slave emigration, sir: by |} 
the creation of a vested interest in slaves, which |! 


our duty, so will it be with California. But, say 
gentlemen again, wait until we get California. {|i 
answer, we have gotit. It is in our possession; it || 
is thousands of miles distant from the central |! 
power of Mexico; and, in addition to the emi- : 
grants before there, a thousand more armed emi- 
grants under Colonel Stevenson, of New York, 
have before this time established themselves within 
it. It.can never be retaken, and it is to all intents 


that coin, [holding up a half dollar.}” What is its 
“ image and superscription?” Liberty, sir; liberty. 
Shall we erase it, and stamp the odious opposite 
word in its stead—Slavery? Or shall we make it 
a coined, current, and circulating lie, a falschood, 
wherever, in any portion of the habitable globe, the 
wants and conveniences of commerce shall circu- 
late and carry it, by becoming propagandists of 
slavery where it has now no existence? Answer 
me that, How eloquent have been denunciations, 
how deep the indignation of the people of man 
portions of the civilized world, ourselves include ‘ 
against the * holy alliance,” or the combination 
of European monarchs, banded together for the 
purpose of prohibiting the spread of free principles, 
and maintaining those of despotism! And yet 
even they did not propose to introduce domestic 
servitude. And shall we get ahead of the tyrants 
of Europe in-the race, by making our arms: and - 
our power the instruments of spreading ‘the insti- 
tution of slavery over what is now free soil; in 
comparison of which the despotism of Europe ia 
mild and merciful ! ; 
Sir, these appeals of mine may not infiuence a 
single mind upon this floor, They may fall upon 
ears deaf, impenetrable. Thank God, there is a 
tribunal above, beyond this House! and while this 
discussion may be claimed to be premature for the 
purpose of those who would-skulk from duty, it will 


| be sutticient to arouse the public mind to action. 


This Gongress cannot finally settle this question. 
The public mind of the North will be inoculated 
by this discussion—the people of the free States 


| will be aroused to such an expression of their in- 


bred‘ sentiments as will be heard and felt. They 
have long been smothered by the weight of pol- 
ticians governed by motives of expediency. That 
weight is now removed. It shall issue forth. It 
may prove a fountain of life to those who are loyal 
to their principles; but I am no prophet if it does 
not prove an eruption of angry, surging, blasting, 


| Scorching, annihilating lava to every politician who 


dare prove recreant to his trust, and place himself 
in opposition to their inbred and well-known sen- 
tuments. : 

Sir, I regret, Lextremély regret, that my ability is 
so humble, my strength so feeble, my recollection 
so imperfect, as to render it impossible forme to 


and purposes ours. | 80 i “me. 
i! give adequate expression to the feelings which in- 


We are told, sir, that the introduction of this 
proviso will injure the Democratic party. Pray, | 
what is the Democratic party? Isat a combina- | 
tion of office-seekers for the purpose of securing a 
monopoly of “the loaves and fishes?” or is it an 
association of honest men for the preservation of 
the great principles of liberty and of right? „T have 
always supposed it to be the latter; and still sup- | 
pose so. {fI have been mistaken in this supposi- 
tion, it is of but little moment what becomes of the 
party. But isnot the success of the Democratic 


į Spire me. It is my fate, and I-must submit to it. 
| It is in vain for gentlemen to threaten me with 
i the vengeance of the powers that be. We have, 
| I know, a southern Administration, a southern 
“Organ.” It has been so fora long time: no mat- 
ter about that, however. Intent only upon the 
performance of duty, I disregard itall. In mea- 
suring myself with others, sir, I see that my fae- 
ulties are too feeble to permit me to aspire to any 
great political distinction. This feeble body ad- 


| 
| 
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‘monishes iie I:could: not live long to enjoy it, even 
qweré ivattainable. The task, the luxury, of being 
an honest: man, however, thank God, 18 left me! 
+I have spoken. the sentiments of one: mistaken, 
they may be; conscientious, they are. ; 

«There are no traitors in the South,” says the | 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Burr.] I 
do not- see him in his seat. ‘No traitors:in the 
“South!” Alas, alas! that there should be any in 
the North! ‘No traitors in the South !?” The gen- 
tleman, if he were present, would absolve me from 
any intentional disrespect; but yet I cannot for- 
bear the quotation— i 

«1 thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word.” 

« No traitors in the South!”? Ah, gentlemen, 
do not despise us overmuch! You have seldom 
been subjected to our temptations. So seldom, and 
for such brief periods, has the North held the 
power of political patronage in its hands, that you 
have not been compelled to look to it for Execu- | 
tive favors—judgeships in Oregon, foreign mis- || 
sions, clerkships in the departments, and places at | 
West Point for sons and brothers. 

The human mind is frail; temptations are power- 
ful! We may weep over it, but still it remains the 
melancholy fact. So long has that portion of the 
Union been in the habit of dispensing the patron- 
age of the Government, that { fear many of our 
ambitious politicians have learned to lool more to 
the complaisance of the South than to the wishes 
of their constituents. . 

And so apparently settled and permanent has 
this state of things become, that it does not require 
a very great poetical license to apply to them the 
lament of the Irish poet: 
 Unprised are her sons, till they?ve learned to betray, 

Undistinguished they live if they shame not their sires, 
And the torch that would light them through dignity’s way, 

Mast be caught from the pile where their freedoin expires.” 

“ No traitors in the South.” And I am sorry, 
oh, I regret it! it makes me sick at heart that I can- 
not echo that declaration in reference to the other 
side of the line. L.will not call gentlemen traitors 
who vote contrary to what I do. I will not; it 
would be unparliaméntary; it might be unchari- 
table and unjust; for I am always willing to make 
allowance for differences of sentiment. But this I 
may say, that were I to do it, I should regard my- 
self as a traitor—a traitor to the true principles of 

Democracy, “the greatest good to the greatest | 
number; ”a traitor to the principle of human right ; 
against all arbitrary exactions; a traitor to my con- | 
stituents, and their inborn sentiments; a traitor to 
my State; a traitor to the section of the Union to ! 
which [ belong; a traitor to the best interests of | 
humanity; a traitor to posterity, with ity number- | 


jess millions who must inhabit the fair shores ofthe |! 


Pacific, which we have acquired, and must hold 
Yes, sir; | should so regard myself. 

But ‘it is not the time,” gentlemen say. Oh! j 
no; it isnever the time. In God’s name, when will į 
it be the time? We were told we were too late in | 
the Texas matter: we are disposed to take time by | 
the forelock, now. It is time, gentlemen. It is į 
time to awake public sentiment in the free States; | 
and it will awake. I agree with the gentleman 
from South Carolina, [Mr. Burr,] when he quo- 
ted from the bard of Scotland, 

« Now’s the day, and now’s the hour’?! 


The gentleman did not quote the remainder of 
‘the stanza: perhaps, because it would not suit his 
purpose: doubtless so, and, perhaps, because he 
did not like those ugly words, “ Chains and slave 
ry.” Let me repeat the whole of it: i 

“ Now’s the day, and now’s the hour, f 
See, the front of battle lower ! i ji 
See, approach proud Edward’s power, | 

Chains and slavery 1” 

Let me conjure my colleagues on this floor and 
gentleman from the free States, while they yield in | 
good faith to the South every constitutional right 
to raise themselves as a wall of fire against the far- i 
ther extension of this ‘ peculiar institution.” Fear 
not the worn out and stale bugbear and scarecrow ! 
threats of a dissolution of the Union; Southern 
gentlemen could not dissolve the Union if they 
would, and would notif they could. They are such 
fears as cowards alone entertain, such as have be- 
come a laughing-stock and byeword in the North. | 
We have heretofore been ruled as much by im- 
potent southern threats, as cajoled by southern | 


it 
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management. ‘There is no danger of the dissolution | 
of the Union; ‘but if there be, if there be, from such || 
a cause-——that we will not consent that the power, the |i 


“bill known as the Wilmot proviso, and would 


patronage, the arms, and the blood of ‘this nation 
shall be used to propagate'slavery over a free soil— 
why let dissolution come. . Yes, gentlemen of the 
South, if for such a cause you would dissolve the 
Union, dissolve it—if you can. 


«Farewell! a word that must be and has been— 
‘A sound which makes us linger—yet—farewell t? 


Mr. PARRISH supported -the bill under consid- 
eration, because he belived it, under all the attend- 
ing circumstances, necessary, and because it was 
one of the series of measures recommended by the 
Executive in the prosecution of the war to an honor- 
able peace. It wasa war measure. He was opposed 
to the condition attempted to be attached to the 


vote against the bill if that condition was annexed, 


There was no necessity for bringing the question || 


of slavery and slave territory into this bill. It 
was impolitic and illiberal at ail times, and he had 
always, in public and in private, hereand elsewhere, 
opposed it, and should continue fearlessly to do so. 
It was an attempt to array one portion of the Union 
against another: the North against the South. 

e would admonish gentlemen, and hoped the 
West would be found true to her proper position, 
uncommitted to- the North or the South. And if 
ever the time comes when a separation of the 
Union should take place, instead of being allied or 
connected in that division with either the North or 
the South, the West would continue a great, a 
mighty empire of herself, equal to either the north- | 
ern or southern portions. But there was no neces- 
sity for bringing this question here, in relation to 
territory to be acquired from Mexico, by the 
showing of those who advocated the proviso. He 
admitted that slavery was an institution of positive 
enactment; that if it was not positively prohibited, 
it certainly did not exist in any of the Mexican 
territory; and insisted that Congress has the power 
to disapprove or approve territorial legislation be- 
fore itcan be obligatory. Lfthis be true, there is no 
doubt of the well-settled principle of national law, 
that territory acquired by conquest or treaty, comes 
to the acquiring power with its existing laws, in- 
stitutions, and rights, and so remains unul changed 
by legislation. Therefore, the advocates of this 
proviso show that slavery cannot exist in any ter- 
ritory that may be acquired of Mexico, until those | 
who would establish it there, come here, ask and 
obtain its sanction by the action of this Govern- 
ment, and needs no negative expression to prohibit 
it. The proviso is unnecessary, again, because, if 
inserted, it can neither control nor direct the treaty- 
making power in acquiring territory, the legisla- 
tion of the territory, nor the future action of Con- 
gress. Whatare the causes that have brought this 
question into the present bill, and before Congress, | 
and the country, at this time? They are political. | 


i| The President was popular at the commencement || 


of his term. His messages had been well received 
by the American people. But the succession had 
enlisted politicians in favor of their respective favor- | 


gislation, and paralyzed every measure of the Ad- 


| litical power and supremacy. They held up the 


i| eralism, which always opposed the extension of our 


ministration. There was also a jealousy in the 
North of the southern unity and sentiment in legis- 


lation, which was attributed to slavery and slave |! 


representation. These lay deep at the root of the 
present question, and if a doubt had existed before, 
the member from New York, (Mr. Rarusun,] en- | 
dorsed by my colleague, (Mr. Brinkernorr,] had 
dissipated it. They avowed their scuflle for po- 


hideousness and criminality of slavery in the most 
detestable colors that they could depict; and 
then the gentleman from New York proposed, and 
he was substantially endorsed by my colleague, 
that if the South would throw away the slave rep- 


resentation, slavery might be permitted in territory |! 


that might be acquired. Mr. P. animadverted on 
such an act, and the principle it involved, and | 


i 
i| asked how such advocates were fit teachers to ap- j! 


peal to the consciences of those who differed with 
them, and apply epithets to those who took oppo- 
site grounds? But what would be the effects of agi- 
tating this question? Disordersand discords, regard- |, 


less of the valedictory of the Father of his Coun- |! 
|| try; to render us ridiculous abroad; to strengthen || only the signature of the President to become a law. 


the hands of the enemy; a union of a portion of | 
the democracy of the free States with ancient fed- 


territorial limits—to our ever acquiring any addi- || 
tional territory; to defeat the means of the Admin- 


ites, and this spirit had entered Congress, dogged le- |) 


$ 

alasting injury onthe country; and tö force the war 
-with Mexico to a speedy and disgraceful termina- 
tion. If the question was once settled that no 
slave territory should be acquired, then no terri- 
tory could be acquired from Mexico. No treaty 
acquiring territory ‘could be ratified; none ever 
would—none ought to be: for if the South had the 
numerical strength on that floor, as the free States 
had, and should force the question upon us, as it 
| was proposed to do on them, that no territory 
should be acquired but what should be slave terri- 
tory, he would resign his seat on that floor, and so 
would every Representative of the free States be 
compelled to do. What less would be the duty, 
or what could be expected, of the southern Rep- 
resentatives? The Senate had the power to defeat 
a treaty containing a provision on the subject... It 
would do it. What was just on the one side was 
just.on the other. There was no safe ground but 
the one that brought the Government into exist- 
ence, administered, and maintained it—compromise 
and conciliation. Mr. P. had ever maintained that 
ground, and should continue to do it, and would 
go for acquiring in Mexico, as he had in Oregon, 
the greatest territory that could honorably be at- 
| tained, and in its future regulation would be gov- 
erned by the principles of the Missouri compro- 
mise; and on this ground he believed a very large 
majority of the American people would be found, 
whenever the question was fairly presented. 

i. Mr, WOOD then obtained the floor, and com- 
menced by saying; that if noise were either elo- 
quence or argument, he should, in the discussion 
of this question, exhibit neither. Were he dis- 
posed to use other than temperate language, he 
could not, as the gentleman who had preceded him 
in the debate had exhausted the whole catalogue 
of crigninating and abusive epithets in the English 
language. 

He commented upon the bill before the House, 
and said that if the $3,000,000—contemplated by 
that bill—were to be used for corrupting the Mex1- 
can rulers and tampering with the Mexican army, 
he would never disgrace himself or his country by 
voting for it. Neither would he vote for it unless 
it contained the Wilmot proviso. 

He contended that that proviso had not been 
met by argument, but by imputation upon the mo- 
tives of the mover and his colleague. It had been 
objected, on the one hand, that it was to embar- 
rass the Administration—that it was a political 
movement—that it was premature—and that it was 
connected with Abolition, On the other hand, and 
passing to the other extreme, its opponents had 
undertaken to justify and defend the institution of 
| slavery, not only by reference to the Constitution, 
but to the word of God itself. All these objec- 
| tions he should endeavor to meet. f 

He denied that any Democrat from his State had 
refused to vote for a single measure which the exi- 
gencies of the country required. ` 

He denounced, in severe terms, the rottenbo- 
rough system, as he called it, of executive patron- 
age, and its influence upon the votes of that House. 

He commented on the Missouri compromise, 
and the infamy which awaited every northern man 
who should be found among the dough-faces who 
voted for that compromise. 

He alluded to the annexation of Texas, and by 
what instrumentalities and for what purposes that 
annexation was made, and for what purpose it was 
now sought to annex our new conquests. 

He pointed out the weakening and blighting 
consequences of the institution of slavery, and why 
he would never extend it over a country where it 
did not now exist. 
| [The fall speech, as prepared by Mr. W., will 
: appear in the Appendix.) i 
! Mr. W. having concluded— 
| Mr. DOBBIN obtained the floor, and the com- 
| mittee rose and reported. 

While the House was in committee, on motion 
| made and agreed to, the committee rose for the 
| purpose of receiving the report of the committee 
| of conference on the bill to raise ten additional 


to aid in the construction of certain roads in the 
Territory of Wisconsin, and the bill for surveying 
and constructing.a military road from Fort How- 


ard, in the Territory of Wisconsin, to Fort. Wil- 


istration, distract the Democratic party, and inflict 


| liams, in the State of Michigan, were taken from 
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the Speaker’s table and referred to the Committee 
of the Whole ọn the state of the Union. . 
Whereupon, the House adjourned. - 


IN SENATE. 
THURSDAY, February 11, 1847. 


The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the 
Senate the following letier from one of the re- 
pos of the Union. The letter was laid on the 
table: 


To the Hon. G. M. Darras, Vice President 
ofthe United Stutes und President of the Senate: 

_ Sie: A resolution having been, on yesterday, introduced 
into the Senate to expel the reporters of the Union, for 
alleged partiality and injustice in the report of the proceed- 
ings of the Senate. of the 8th instant, upon the report of the 
cominittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the bill to raise for a limited time an ad- 
ditional military force, and for other purposes, I deem it 
my duty respectfully to state: 

That the reports of the proceedings of Congress for the 
Union are exclusively under my management, and are pre- 
pared by myself and assistants, without any specific direc- 
tions or jnterference on the part of the editor of the paper, 
who never sees them, or any portion of them, until they 
are published: 

That the report in question was prepared by one of my 
assistants, who used his own discretion in making it up, and 
being somewhat pressed for time, omitted to give the re- 
marks of any of the speakers in the debate referred to. ‘The 
remarks of one of the speakers (Mr. Cass) which appeared, 
were sent to the office by the honorable Senator himself, and 
were incorporated into the report by the foreman, without 
any knowledge on the part of the reporters, who were not 
apprized of the fact until they appeared in print: 

‘That it has been usual, when space couid be afforded, to 
publish the remarks of any Senator, without reference to 
political considerations, when those remarks have been sent 
to theffice by such Senator with a special request that they 
should be published. This practice prevailed to a consid- 
erable extent at the last, and has prevailed toa more limited 
extentat the present session. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JAMES A. HOUSTON. 

WASHINGTON, February 11, 1847. : 


* Mr. MOREHEAD presented the memorial of 
the legal representatives of Charles Porterfield, de- 
ceased, an officer in the revolutionary army, pray- 
ing to be allowed his bounty land and commutation 
ay, and the reimbursement of advances made by 
fie for the public service. 
Mr. M., on presenting this memorial, stated 


that Charles Porterfield was an officer in the Vir- į 


ginia line during the war of the Revolution, in 
which he was severely wounded. The State of 
Virginia, to reward his services, granted him six 
thousand acres of land in Kentucky. This tract 
became the subject of litigation, in consequence of 
its being brought in contact with.a treasury-warrant 
title of General G. Rogers Clark. In the year 1786 
the United States made a treaty with the Chickasaw 
Indians, by which these lands were rescued from 


settlement for a specified term of years. The lands | 


granted to Porterfield were shut up by this treaty; 
and the ultimate consequence was the defeat of his 
title, and all the military titles in that State. Suit 


was brought in the Federal court of Kentucky | 
against Porterfield, and it was decided against him. | 


The case was then carried up to the Supreme 
Court, and the decision was affirmed. Therefore, 
the representatives of Porterfield had determined 
to apply to Congress to make good the loss thus 
sustained. At the last session this petition was 

resented, but as it was too late to be acted on, by 
his (Mr. M.’s) advice it was withdrawn, and was 
now again presented. n int 
him, he presumed, rather than to his friend from 
Virginia, because he had been one of Porterfield’s 
counsel in the case, and was therefore supposed to 
be more familiar with the facts. 1 
reference of the memorial to a select committee, 
and the motion having been agreed to, the appoint- 
ment of a committee of five Senators was ordered 
to be made by the Chair. =, E 

Mr, DIX presented. the petition of citizens of 
New York, praying the adoption of pacific meas- 
ures for the speedy termination of the war with 
Mexico; which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. Be . 

Mr. UPHAM presented a petition of citizens of 
Chelsea, Vermont, praying an alteration in the 
rates of newspaper postage; which was referred to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Mr. MANGUM presented the following resolu- 
tion, which was considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to: : 
< Resolved, That the Committee on Naval Affairs 
jngquise- into the necessity for an increase of the 


It had been intrusted to | 


He moved the | 


į rence. 


i these laws are inflexible. 


rank and file of the marine corps; and also into the 
expediency of enabling the commandant of this 
corps to afford the instruction and discipline neces- 
sary for the recruits before being detached upon 
active and distant service. 


Mr, FAIRFIELD submitted the following res- 
olution, which was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Naval Affairs 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency of 
making remuneration to the officers and seamen of 
the United States ship Boston, lately lost-on one of 
the Bahama islands. 


Mr. WESTCOTT, from the Committee on 
Patents, to which had been referred the joint reso» 
lution for the relief of John and Charles Bruce, 
reported the same without amendment. 


Mr. BRIGHT, from the Committee on Public 
Lands, to whom had been referred the petition of 
James Ebaro, keeper. of the public archives in | 
Florida, made an adverse report thereon; which 
was ordered to be printed. -J 

QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER stated that the 
first business in order was the question on the ap- 
peal, taken by the Senator from North Carolina, 
from the decision of the Chair in reference to the | 
resolutions offered yesterday by the Senator from 
Florida. 

The VICE PRESIDENT then asked the indul- 
gence of the Senate while he assigned the grounds 
upon which his decision rested. He had devoted 
much thought and research to the subject since the 
adjournment yesterday, and the result was that he 


was confirmed in the opinion that his decision was 
the only one which he could properly make. This 
resolution, in his judgment, fell clearly within the 
rule requiring resolutions to lie over one day, when 
their consideration, on the day of presentation, 
was objected to. ‘This opinion was enforced by 
arguments and precedents at some length, i 

Mr. BADGER stated, that in making his mo- 
tion for an appeal from the decision of yesterday, || 
he desired distinctly to disavow any intention to 
offer disrespect to the Presiding Officer. His feel- 
ings towards that distinguished officer were, on 
the contrary, those of entire respect; and he had 
now listened with the greatest attention to the ar- 
gument which had just proceeded from the Chair. | 
He believed that it contained the strongest view 
which could be presented of the reasons which 
had induced him to make his decision. But, with 
the most profound respect, he (Mr. B.) must be 

ermitted to say that he had discerned nothing in 
it which tended at all to diminish the force of his 
objection to that decision. It appeared to be the 
view of the Chair, that when a matter of privilege 
could be brought under the rule of the Senate, it 
was entitled to precedence over all other business; 
but where it was against that rule, it could have 
no precedence—or, in other words, matters of 
privilege could not override a rule of the Senate. 
Fo this view he gave his hearty and entire concur- || 
But the question now before the Senate 
was as to the construction of a rule. This case 
could only be brought before the Senate in the 
shape ofa resolution. Any ‘insult offered to the 
Senate must be brought under its cognizance by a 
resolution; and the question is, whether such cases 
were intended to be included in the meaning of the 
rule. Ifso, he was bound to admit that the par- 
liamentary law, which controlled all legislative 
bodies—the only law we know—the Jaw which 
operates at the other end of the Capitol—the law 
which we have derived from our fathers—is en- 
tirely inoperative here. The Senate may adopt 
any rules it may see fit for the government of this 
body. But should anything occur which is be- | 
yond the reach of these rules, it must be presented 
to the Senate for its prompt action. 

That the House of Representatives had no rule 
which required that a resolution should not be con- 
sidered on the day when it is presented, was a fact |! 
which did not in any way contravene his view of |: 
the question. The House has its own laws, and 
There, a resolution 
cannot be submitted without unanimous consent, 
or, if objected to, by a vote of two-thirds of that 
body. Yet, whenever a privileged question arises 
in the House, ail other business gives way: how- 
ever important the subject occupying its attention |; 
may be, it yields to the question which involves 


the safety of the body. He thought the case re- |; 


ferred to by the Chair of the resolution submitted. 
last session, by the Senator from Tennessee, de- 
cided nothing more than that the opinion of the 
Presiding Officer was. then. the same.as. it is now; 
and as no one raised the question, it had no force 
in this case., f aire ei 
_Mr. WEBSTER. Was it announced as a guess 
tion of privilege? a 
Mr. BADGER thought it was-not. Ifall agreed 
that the subject should lie over, there was nothing 
in. that case to shake his argument. But he woul 
refer to another authority which indicated what 
the decision of the Chair should. be in matters of 
privilege. Mr. B. then quoted from the. Manual 
the passage relating to the power of the body. to 
interfere in any quarrels between any of its. mem- 
bers. He then put the case of a quarrel between 
two members of the Senate—which he was almost 
ashamed to state even by. way of hypothesis—and 
the Senate had to take order for its suppression; or 
suppose disorderly persons in the gallery or. the 


| lobby were to disturb the proceedings of the Sen- 
| ate—the rule says there can be no action on ares- 


olution to punish it: what course then remains to 
be taken to terminate the disorder? Would it nat 
be necessary that any question pending before the 
Senate must give way, and the question of privilege 
be taken np? It would not do in such cases to say 


| the resolution must lie over until to-morrow; or if 


a motion was made to expel, or’ take a person in 
custody, any Senator could require the motion to 
be put in writing, then it became a resolution, and 
a single objection postpones its consideration until 
the following day. So if any case of grievance 
has now occurred, it is to be laid over for one day 
before it can be considered. The power is à pre- 
ventive power, and will. always be so considered. 

Mr. SEVIER called for the special order. 

This being objected to— ‘ 

Mr. S. persisted, and called for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER remarked, that he 


: considered that the question now before the Senate 


superseded every other question. 
Mr. SEVIER said he regretted very much that 
the Senator from Ohio should be prevented from ` 


| proceeding to address the Senate upon the subject 


of the special order; and if it were in order to do 
so, he would move to postpone this question until 
to-morrow morning. 

Mr. BADGER said he believed there was no 
sort of objection that the question of appeal should 
lie over, but it might be a different thing in regard 
to the question of privilege... ; 

Mr. CORWIN begged the Senator from Arkan- 
sas to understand, that he had no desire at all to in- 
terrupt the progress of the decision of this question. 
If his own personal inclinations were consulted, 
the Senate would proceed immediately to determine 
itin its own way, and in its own time. 

Mr. WEBSTER remarked, that the rule which 
was proposed to be enforced against the immediate 
consideration of these resolutions was notof early 
origin. Some Senators now present would remem- 


i ber the goneral reasons for its introduction. Among 


the considerations (and perhaps not the least im- 
portant) which led to the adoption of this rule re- 
quiring resolutions to lie over for one day, was the 
practice, which, within the last fifteen or twenty 
years, had so much increased in the Senate, of ma- 
king calls upon the departments. The honorable 
Senator from South Carolina, who so long and 
with so much propriety and dignity presided over 
the deliberations of this body, would, he was sure, 
bear him out in saying, that this was the main 


| object for the introduction of the rule which had 


been adverted to. [Mr. Carnoun nodded assent.] 
Beyond this, resolutions were often introduced, 
proposing or relating to subjects of great public 
Importance; introductory to important acts of Je- 


į gislation; laying down principles for the imposi- 


tion of duties, for the regulation of the: currency, 
and other matters of great publie moment.. But 


l he supposed that the only difficulty that there 


was in this case at all arose from a little inappre- 
hension in the manner in which the paper which 
was sent to the Chair was drawn by the honorable 
Senator from Florida. It was in its nature, and 


| properly should so have been called by its title, an 


order. If it had begun with the word ‘‘ordered,’’ 
instead of ‘resolved,’ there would not have been 
the slightest. ground for postponement for a single 
hour. All the cases which had been cited yester- 
day and. this morning by the honorable Senator 


Feb. } 


fiom: North Catoliia=cases of disturbance and in- 
tertuption of thé proceedings of this body—were 
ordinarily treated’ in the way of an order; to be 
ivimediately enforced by expelling such- persons 
äs occasioned the disturbance or thé interruption 
of the proceedings of the Senate from the galleries 
or elsewhere. It was ordered sometimes that the 
galleries should be ‘cleared. They-might just as 
well say that arorder to clear the galleries required 
a day’s noticeas that a resolution relating to a mat- , 
ter of privilege should be required to lie over for 
a day. If the name of these resolutions were 
changed, it would niake them, what they really 
and truly were, an order to insure the respect that 
was due to the Senate from those who conducted 
the public press: so of all other proceedings which 
the Senate might see fit to adopt touching its privi- 
leges; which were not to be kept in abeyance, not | 
to be postponed, but which required prompt and 
lively action, in order to avoid any obstruction 
to the progress of business, as every moment was | 
supposed to be essential to the despatch of those 
high functions which they were called to pen. | 
It appeared to him, therefore, that all the ifficulty 
in this case arose from having given a misnomer 
to the paper which had been sent to the Chair, 
though that misnomer did not chatige the substance 
of the thing, nor did it make it such a resolution as 
was contemplated by the rule of the Senate, to 
which refereice had been made. 

Mr. SEVIER said that the remarks of the Sen- 
ator fiom North Carolina were very correct in 
themselves, but they were inapplicable to the case. 
The ground taken by that Senator was, that there | 
was a breach of privilege. Notso, It was nota 
quarrel between members of the Senate, but a case 
of punishing an individual whom we assumed to 
have insulted the Senate. Could any proceedings |! 
of the Senate be referred to to show that there was || 
any case of punishing for such a publication as had 
called for these resolutions? henever an editor 
made an assault on a member of this body, any 
member might call it a question of privilege. In 
former cases of this kind, a member usually rose 
and made an explanation. No one had now risen to 
explain, but a resolution was offered to take away 
the privilege of the floor from an editor, and toexpel 
his reporters. He thought the error had been in 
taking up this matter as a question of privilege. 
Ifa member was arrested in coming to the Senate, 
or if there was any fighting, the Senate had a right 
to interfere. Was it necessary in this cage to ex- 
pel the offender? Did the reputation of the Senate 
stand on such frail ground that we must punish | 
any individual who talks freely about its proceed- 
ings? He had never seen the article in the Union, |; 
until he was told of it by a friend yesterday. It] 
did not give him a moment’s uneasiness. The best /| 
punishment in these cases was to take no notice of | 
the matter. He regretted that a course had been | 
taken which had a tendency to lower the dignity 
of the Senate—that it seemed to have become ne- | 
cessary for the American Senate to vindicate its 
reputation by punishing one who had assailed it. 
He regretted that great parliamentary questions 
should be mixed up with such a case, If we were 
to punish our printer, why not punish all who had # 
spoken lightly or disparagingly of the body? It 
might then be necessary to carry out the princi- 
ple to a great extent throughout the country. And 
if we were to go back far enough, he thought both 
parties would find enough to balance accounts on 
poth sides. He regarded the Senate as too far above 
reproach to make it necessary to inflict such pun- 
ishment, Certain Senators had been called friends 
of Mexico because they voted against an amend- |; 
ment to the army bill, and the report went abroad |! 
in the same paper. Were the citizens of this || 
country so dull as not to appreciate such remarks 
when the fact itself was communicated in the same 
paper? Our rules are’for the regulation of our own | 
proceedings. This rule was established to cure an 
evil, as had been stated by the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts. He hoped it would be sustained. As 
for these publications, they never gave him pain 
for a single morsent. 

Mr. BADGER said the sole question now was, 
whether, assuming this to be a question of privi- 
lege, the Chair could so construe the rules as to |) 
require the unanimous vote of the Senate to con- | 
sider it. That was the question. According to 
parliamentary law, it was a privileged question; 


body, who- had assérted that certain Senators were 
allies of Mexico, and enemies to their country; 
that while engaged here in the performance of their 
duty, they. were, to-use-a fashionable phrase, 
«giving aid and comfort to the enemy.” The 
question was, whether the decision of the Chair 
was. correct or incorrect. Avs to the fact itself, and 
the question of punishment, these were matters to 
be ‘inquired’ into when. the. resolutions came up. 
He did not decide whether the offenders should be 
expelled, or whether the subject should go toa 

committee; all he contended for was, the right to 
consider the resolutions when submitted. He felt 

erfectly indifferent to all charges of this character. 

e passed them by as the idle wind. No man 
could retain his equanimity for a moment if he suf- 
fered his peace to be disturbed even by the most 
calumnious charges. 

Mr. ALLEN said that many important meas- 
ures were before the Senate for its action, and the 
session was rapidly approaching to a close. He 
did not believe it was the desire of the Senate to 
employ its time in the discussion of a question of 
no practical utility here orabroad. ‘The time had 
gone by when this discussion could produce any 
effect, as the resolutions were offered yesterday, 
and would, as a matter of course, have come up to- 
day. He concluded with moving to lay the sub- 
ject on the table. 

Mr. YULEE asked if the effect of the motion 
would be to lay the resolutions also on the table? 

The CHAIR replied in the negative. 

Mr. MANGUM asked for the yeas and nays; 
which were ordered. 

The question was then taken on the motion of 
Mr. Arren, and decided in the negative, as fol- 
lows: i 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atherton, Bagby, Breese, 
Brigit, Cameron, Cass, Chalmers, Dickinson, Dix, Fairfield, 
Hannegan, Houston, Mason, Niles, Sevier, Soulé, Speight, 
Sturgeon, and Turney—2l. 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Atchison, Badger, Berrien, But- 
ler, Calhoun, Cilley, John M. Clayton, Thomas Clayton, Cor- 
win, Crittenden, Davis, Dayton, Evans, Greene, Huntington, 
Jarnagin, Jobnson of Louisiana, Mangum Miller, Morehead, 
Pearce, Biunmons, Upham, Webster, Westcott, and Yulee 

The question recurring upon the appeal— 

Mr. CALHOUN rose to make a single observa- 
tion. There was (he said) great impatience on the 
part of the Senate to proceed with the considera- 
tion of the important questions which awaited the 
action of the Senate, and he hoped that no further 
time would be wasted upon the matter now before 
them. It was a very narrow question, amounting 


| only to this: whether it was such a question of 


privilege as ought to take precedence of all other 
business. This, after the discussion which had 
already taken place, he thought the Senate was 
quite prepared to decide. 

Mr. YULEE stated his own understanding of the 
matter to be, that this was such a question of priv- 


| lege as would override all other questions. While 


up, he desired to say a single word upon another 
point. He felt himself under no greater necessity 
than the honorable Senator from Arkansas to seek 
justification for the Senate from any assaults which 
might be made in the newspapers. These resolu- 
tions were presented to the Senate in order to bring 
to their notice the charges which had been made, 
and to subject the editor of the paper containing 
those charges to the rebuke which he merited, in 
such manner as the Senate might think proper. 

The question was then taken upon the appeal, 
by yeas and nays, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Bag- 
by, Breese, Bright, Cass, Chalmers, Dickinson, Dix, Fair- 
field, Hannegan, Houston, Mason, Sevier, Soulé, Speight, 
Sturgeon, and Turncy—20. f 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Badger, Berrien, Butler, Cal- 
howi, Cameron, Cilley, Thomas Clayton, John M. Clayton, 
Corwin, Crittenden, 
tington, Jarnagin, Johnson of Louisiana, Mangum, Miller, 


cott, and Yulee—2s3, 
So the decision of the Chair was reversed. 


sideration of the resolutions be postponed until to- 


| morrow. 


This was objected to by several Senators. 


proceed to the consideration of the special order, 

as he believed his honorable friend, the Senator 

from Ohio, was prepared to address the Senate. 
Mr. CALHOUN suggested that the Senator 


not à question between members of the body, but 
between members and one of the officers of the |; 


from Ohio should be consulted as to whether h 
desired to proceed. 


Davis, Dayton, Evans, Greene, Han- | 


Morehead, Niles, Pearce, Simmons, Upham, Webster, West- | 


Mr. YULEE then moved that the further con- : 


i 


Mr. SEVIER said he hoped the Senate would | X ; 
| which were orderéd; and, being taken, resulted as 


Mr. COR WI 


observed’ that he hàd“ stated 
awhile ago-that he was very anxious that the ques- 
tion before the Senate should be then determined. 
He alluded to the simple question in reference to 
the decision of. the Chair. He had not expected 
that a discussion’ would necessarily ensue. He 
left himself, however; entirely at the will of the 
Senate. ; 

The motion to postpone was then agreed to, and 
the special order was taken up, viz: 

THE THREE MILLION BILL. 

The Senate resumed, as in Committee of the 
Whole, the consideration-of the bill: making further 
appropriations to bring ihe existing war. with 
Mexico to a speedy and honorable conclusion. 

Mr. CORWIN addressed the Senate at length. , 
[A report of his speech will be given in the Ap- 
pendix.] 

Mr. BAGBY next indicated a-desire to address 
the Senate, but as the hour was late, 

The Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, February 11, 1847. 


The Journal of yesterday having been read and 
approved, 


Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL rose and said, he deem- 
edit to be his duty to offer the following resolu- 
tion. And Mr. L., anticipating objection, moved 
the previous question. [The latter part of the 
oaot did not appear to have been heard by the 

air. 

Mr. HOPKINS. suggested that. there were. a 
number of Senate. bills on the Speaker’s table, 
which ought to be in the hands of the appropriate 
committees. He hoped, therefore, that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. C. J. Incersoxr] 
would waive his motion, so as to allow such Sen- 
ate bills as would not give rise to debate, to be 


taken up and referred. 
Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL assented, provided, he 


said, that action on his resolution would not there- 
by be interfered with. 

Mr. COCKE inquired whether the motion of the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hopxrms} would 
include all the business on the Speaker’s table. 

The SPEAKER. All the bills. 

Mr. COCKE objected to anything out of order, 

Mr. HOPKINS, remarking that the result would 
be to defeat action on these bills during the present 
session, withdrew his application. 

The resolution of Mr. È. J. IncersoLL was then 
read. It provided that all debate in Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, on the three 
million bill, should terminate to-morrow (Friday) 
at one o’clock, p. m. 

Mr. DANIEL said the House would bear him 
out in the assertion that he had insisted very little 
during this session on the consideration of bills on 
the private calendar. 

The SPEAKER (interposing) said, that the re- 
solution could not be debated. 

_Mr. DANIEL. I merely wish to state a fact. 
I have forborne to insist upon it, in order that the 
public business might be put in as great a state of 
forwardness as possible. But he must insist that 
some portion of time be allotted to it. He there- 
fore moved to amend the resolution by substitu- 
ting “ Monday”? for “ to-morrow.” ` 

The SPEAKER said that the bill under consid- 
eration (i. e. the three million bill) was a special 
order, and that after that should have been dis- 
posed of, there was another special order, which 
must take precedence of all other business. 

Mr. ASHMUN moved that the resolution be 
laid on the table. 

Mr. BURT asked the yeas and nays, whieh 
were ordered. 

Mr. HUNGERFORD inquired of the Speaker 
whether it would be in order now to move a post- 
ponement of the special order? 

The SPEAKER said-it would be in order. 

Mr. HUNGERFORD thereupon moved that 


| the consideration of the special order be postponed 


until Wednesday next, 
Mr. P. KING asked for the yeas and nays, 


follows: 

YEAS—-Messrs. Barringer, Biggs, William W. Campbell, 
John H. Campbell, John G. Chapman, Chipman, Crozier, 
Daniel, Dromgoole, Dunlap, Edsall, Ellett, Faran, Garvin, 
Goodyear, Grover, Harper, Hastings, Henley, Hungerford, 
James B. Hunt, Charles J. Ingersoll, George W. Jones, Kaufe ` 


1847. 


man, T. Butler King, Leib, Long, Maclay, McClernand, 
MeDaniel, Jos. J. McDowell, James McDowell, MeHenry, 
McKay, Relfe, Scammon, Seaman, Thos. Smith, St. John, 
Thomasson, Jacob Thompson, ‘Tibbatts, Wick, Williams, 
Woodruff, and Woodworth—46. 2 

NAYS—Messrs. Anderson, Ashmun, Bedinger, James A. 
Black, Blanchard, Burt, Carroll, Chase, Cobb, Cocke, Cran- 
ston, Callom, Culver, De Mott, Ditliugham, Dobbin, Edwin 
H. Ewing, Ficklin, Foot, Giles, Hale, E. B. Holines, Hop- 
kins, George S, Houston, Samuel D. Hubbard, Washington 
Hunt, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Jenkins, James H. Jobnson, 
Seaborn Jones, Preston King, Lawrence, Leake, La Sere, 
Levin, Ligon, Lumpkin, McClelland, McGaughey, Barkley 
Martin, Moise, Moseley, Moulton, Newton, Niven, Norris, 
Owen; Pendietow, Perry, Pettit, Pillsbury, 
Reid, Roberts, John A. Rockwell, Root, 
Sawyer, Sevérance, Alexander D. Sims 
Truman Smith, Albert Smith, Robert Smith, Stanton, Ste- 
phéns, Stewart, Benjamin Thompson, Towus, Vance, 
Wentworth, Wheaton, Winthrop, Wood, Woodward, and 
Youing--78. 


So the House decided that the special order 
should not be postponed. 


Runk, Sawtelle, 
s Leonard H. Sims, 


And the question recurring on the motion of | 


Mr. Asumuy to lay the resolution on the table, 

Mr. COCKE moved that the special order be 
postponed in order to take up the business on the 
Speaker’s table. 

The SPEAKER decided the motion outof order, 
a motion to postpone having just been rejected. 

And the question again recurring on the motion 
that the resolution be laid on the table, 

` Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL so modified the reso- 
lution.as to read Saturday at three o’clock. 

Mr. WINTHROP moved Tuesday next. 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL submitted that the 
amendment was not in ordér, because he had 
moved the previous question. 

The SPEAKER replied that the demand had 
not. been heard by the Chair. 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL said he had distinctly 
made it. 

Some conversation followed. 

The question on the motion to lay the resolution 
on the table was taken, and resulted as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Arnold, Ashmun, Barringer, James A. 
Black, Blanchard, Buftiigton, Burt, William W. Campbell, 
Carroll, J. G. Chapman, Cocke, Cottrell, Cranston, Crozier, 
Culver, Daniel, Garrett Davis, Edwin H. Ewing, Foot, Giles, 
Grahain, Grinnell, Grover, Hale, Hampton, Harper, Henry, 
Elias B. Holmes, S. D. Hubbard, Hudson, Washington Hunt, 
‘Hunter, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Jenkins Kaufman, Daniel P. 
King, Preston King, Thomas Butler King, Leake, La Sere, 
Long, Maclay, McClelland, James McDowell, McGaughey, 
MeHenty Marsh, Morse, Moseley, Newton, Pendleton, 
Pollock, Rathbun, Julius Rockwell, John A. Rockwell, Root, 
Rank, Seaman, Seddon, Severance, Simpson, ‘Truman 
Smith, Albert Smith, Thomas Smith, C. B. Smith, Stephens, 
Stewart, Thibodaux, Thomasson, Benjamin Thompson, Til- 
Gen, Toombs, Vance, Vinton, Wentworth, Winthrop, Wood, 
Woodrutt, Woodward, and Young—84. 

NAYS—Messrs. Stephen Adams, Anderson, Atkinson, 
Bedinger, Benton, Biggs, Bowdon, William G. Brown, Cath- 
cart, Chase, Chipman, Cobb, Collin, Cullom, Cummins, De 
Mott, Dillingham, Dobbin, Dromgoole, Dunlap, Edsall, Ellett, 
Hilsworth, Erdman, Faran, Ficklin, Garvin, Hastings, Hen- 
Jey, Hoge, Hopkins, George S. Houston, Hungerford, James 
B. Hunt, Charles J. Ingersoll, James ÍL Johnson, Joseph 
“Jonnson, George W. Jones, Seaborn Jones, Lawrence, 
Leffler, Leib, Lumpkin, McClernaud, McDaniel, Joseph J. 
McDowell, McKay, Moulton, Niven, Perry, Pillsbury, Reid, 
Relfe, Roberts, Russell, Sawtelle, Sawyer, Scammon, Alex- 
ander D. Sims, Leonard H. Sims; Robert Smith, Stanton, 
St. John, Jacoh Thompson, Tibbatts, Towns, Tredway, 
Wick, Williams, and Woodworth—71. 


So thé resolution was laid on the table. 
On motion of Mr. C J. INGERSOLL, the 
House then resolved itself into Committee of the 


‘Whole ón the state of the Union, (Mr. Norris, of | 
New Hampshire, in the chair,) and resumed the | 


éonsideration of the bill to appropriate three mil- 
lions of dollars to enable the President to enter 
upon negotiations for the restoration of peace with 
Mexico. 

Mr. DOBBEN next addressed the committee as 
follows: 


Mr, Cuairnman: Ido not rise upon this occasion | 
for the purpose of republishing another edition of į 


the history of the Mexican war. Its origin, its 
rise, and its progress, are familiar to the humblest 
cottager of the country as well as the most active 
olitician in the capital. The fame of those gal- 
ant soldiers who fought and achieved the brilliant 
vietories of Monterey and Resaca de la Palma has 
crossed the confines of our own republic, and 
has elicited the applause and admiration of the 
mightiest Powers on earth. 
But; Mr. Chairman, there is a war of recent 
“origin; upon the origin, the rise, and the progress 
of which, I do propose to make some remarks this 
morning. I mean. thé war recently waged upon 
the reputation, the constitutional rights, and domes- 
tic institutions of the southern States. 
‘able gentleman from New York {Mr. Stren] the 


Pollock, Rathbun, ! 


An honor- | 


| other day, who hat the manly independence and 
the patriotism to oppose that war, concerning which 
| I now purpose to speak, announced to this House, 
that if the manner in which this belligerant proposi- 
tion originated, and the circumstances under which 
it was brought to light, could be made a matter of 
pubhé history, it would at once be curious, énter- 
taining, and amusing; for, according to the insinua- 
tions, or, perhaps, the positive affirmations, that 
have been made, geiitlemen were so solemnly im- 
pressed with the magnitude of thismovement, that, 
although many of the forces of our northern friends 
were secretly combined. in the alliance; yet, that it 
| Soon became apparént it was a matter Of too mo- 
mentotis importance for the public to suppose for 
a day that one man alone was its projector. It is 
said, therefore, that while one distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Grover] advised 
this proposition, another gentleman fiom Ohio [Mr. 
Brinkerworr] wrote, and another distinguished 
gentleman, from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Wirmor,]} 
Introduced it. 

Before 1 reply, Mr. Chairman, to the untenable 
pretexts promulged on this floor, in justification 
of this unnecessary aud inexcusable assault" be- 
fore I say anything in regard to my defensive ope- 
rations; before I begin to vindicate the reputation 
and the constitutional rights of the South, which I 
think have here been unjustly and cruelly assailed, 
I propose to make a few remarks upon’ the pecu- 
| Har and curious manner—the very peculiar and cu- 
rious manner, in which this war has thus far been 
| conducted. 

At the last session of Congress, this warlike 
manifesto first made its appearance; an adjourn- 
ment took place, and the achievements were thus 
far “ bloodless; we indulged the hope that the 
war was over; but it seems that this was only 
the ending of the first campaign. On a mem- 
orable occasion, a few weeks since, when all was 
calm and quiet; when no cloud of -domestic dis- 
cord obscured the horizon; when no man dream- 
ed of the renewal of these hostilities, an honor- 
able gentleman from New York |Mr. Kine] ap- 
peared upon the stage, clad in the habiliment, 
the amiable and inoflensive habiliment, of a “ per- 
| sonal explanation,” and with a countenance that 
always seems as if “ his thoughts were turned on 
peace,” he proclaimed to us that his “ voice’? was 
‘still for war;’? and that the armistice which we 
thought was.in existence, was to end, and the war 
to be prosecuted with vigor. 

But, Mr. Chairman, without intending anything 


| unkind to the honorable and distinguished gentle- 
i men who seem to have acted thus far as the generals 
in this warlike campaign, I cannot refrain from 
alluding to the.manner in which they have made 
the distribution of the various duties among the 
generals who have commanded their forces. The 
honorable gentleman from New York, (Mr. Raru- 
BuN,] who advocated this proposition, announced 

to us, in the most solemn and deliberate manner, 
that slavery was an evil; that it was a blighting 
curse, and a great calamity; and, in an eloquent 
burst of indignation, proclaimed that any north- 
ern man who dared here to countenance the ex- 
tension of slave territory, would be swept away | 
by a tornado from the North. Yea, sir; his elo- | 
quence mounted still higher: he said that such a 
one would be destroyed “ by thunder manufac- 
tured at the North, second only to the thunder of 
the Creator hirnself!’?? Well, Mr. Chairman, after 
proceeding thus far, it was very surprising tosome 
—but not to all—that that same honorable gen- 
tleman, who denounced slavery as this blighting 
curse, mildew, calamity, and misfortune, wound 

up his speech by telling us, that if we would agree 
that our slaves should not be included in the appor- 
tionment of representatives, we might go, and welcome, 
into diy territory with them! Ah, Mr. Chairman! 
did not that experienced and dexterous debater 
fora moment forget that thunder which he previous- 
ly declared would destroy any man who counte- 
nanced the extension of slave territory? Did he 
not forget, that when he put himself im the posi- 
tion of countenancing this extension of slave ter- 
ritory, whether it carried with it political power 
or not, hé rendered himself liable to the thunders, 
| if any such exist, which he said were prepared 
| for gentlemen who gave their support to such a | 
| proposition? Did he not forget that, by thus agree- 


| 


ing to consent that this slave territory might be | 
extended, oñ the coriditions he mentioned, he came 
within the operation of this terrible tornado and north- 


ern thunder? I apreée’ that he said he spoke Yor 
himself alone. But the säme honorable gentleman, 
in the same speech, proceeded to’ alludé to the . 
proposition of the Govertor of Virginia, to become 

relieved of their free negroes by sending them to 
the North, where so much setitimental sympathy 
was professed: for themi. That proposition the ` 
gentleman spurned with scoti and indignation; 
and, instead of generously opening northern doors 
to admit thé freé negro, and relieve hit from the 
cruél atmosphere of slavery, hé denounced: the 
idea as almost an insult to the North. Foe he 

Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask the House to‘attend 

recisely to the character of the gentleman’s speech, 

e denounced slayery ag a curse and an evil; pro- 
claimed that northern thunder would destroy any 
northern man who would countenanicé the exten- 
sion of slave territory; and concluded by saying if 
our slaves were not represented, he would ‘not ob- 
ject to its extension; and by denouncing’ the idea 
of receiving our free negroes at the North. So that 
the sum and substance of his speech is, Unléss you 
agree that slaves shall not be countéd in the appor- 
tionment of represéntatives, your slaves shall not 
go South, and your free negroes shall not go North. 
That was the condition in which he would place 
the South. 

That was one course of argument; that was one 
plan of thé campaign adopted by the gentleman 
from New York; which really seemed to dread the 
political power more than it abhorred the slavery 
of the South. : 

But the honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
[Mr. Witmor,] who was the author of this decla- 
ration of war upon the reputdtion and constitutional 
tights of the South, adopted a different course. He, 
with somewhat vehement declamation, stated that 
all he wanted, was, that the Government should 
assumé a position of ‘neutrality; and he capped 
the climax of his doctrine of neutrality, by intro- 
ducing a positive proposition, inviting the Goverti- 
ment to interfere! The gentleman proceeded to 
speak very kindly of the spirit of compromise; but 
evinced his compromising spirit by advocating a 
proposition which violates all the compromises of 
| the Constitution, and the Missouri compromise 
| also. He denounced the idea of allowing slavery 
| to make further aggressions upon the South, and 
as he considered this “a matter of naked and ab- 
stract right,” he would have his shoulder drawn 
from its socket, before “ he would yield an inch.” 
Yet he stated as for himself, he had no squeam- 
ish sensibility,’? “no morbid sympathy” for the 
slaves, arid admitted that he had advocated the an~ 
nexation of Texas with slavery in it! Boe 

Political power, therefore, was the first weapon 
used in the fight. Professed governmental * nen- 
tality,” explained to mean governmental interfe- 
rence, was the second; but the third was brought 
| out yesterday; and then the honorable gentlemen 
from Ohio [Mr. Brinnernorr] and New. York 
[Mr. Woon] invoked the aid of our Saviour, as 
one who “ spake as never man spake,” contended 
that we could not dare to throw “the mantle of 
Christianity around this curse,” and proceeded, at 
least one of them, in the most pious and affecting 
manner, by a well digested course of reasoning, to 
consign thé hapless slaveholder to moral degrada- 
tion in this world, and to eternal perdition in the 
world to come ! 


tyranny. And when a wise legislator—one who 
| appreciates his responsibility as a representative, 
jand his rights as a citizen—is invited into a new 


ji field of legislation, he turns to the pages of the 


i Constitution to learn whether he has the constitu- 


|| tional right to act, before he proceeds to the subor- 


dinate considerations of policy and expediency. 


i 
| And, sir, if there ever wasa question which should 
| call into exéicisé all our self-control, all dur Wis- 


‘the Constitution; it is this question of slavery; this 
-dangerous rock upon which wise and. good. men 
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dom, all. our patriotism, and a strict adherence to 


have gloomily foreboded that our ship of State 
would one day be wrecked, and the world be called 
sadly. to gaze upon. the sundered and bleeding frag- 
ments of our once glorious and happy Union. 

-` Butif.we are true upon this occasion to ourselves, 
true to that Constitution, the sheet-anchor of our 
safely, this storm-cloud that now darkens our 
political horizon, and threatens to break in its fary 
and ‘scatter desolation and dismay through our 
wide-spread republic, will pass off in harmless 
silence, and. leave behind it a clearer sky and a 
more genial sunshine. „Sir, however exalted may 
be the patriotism, however honest the motives, 
however disinterested the philanthropy, of the 
gentlemen who have originated this scheme, I do 
pot hesitate, here in my place, upon the solemn 
responsibilities of a man and a Representative, to 
contend that, in my opinion, it violates that written 
Constitution which we have sworn to support; that 
it is pregnant with mischief to the peace and har- 
mony, and, in the estimation of many wise men, 
with the ultimate destruction of this Union. 


Mr. Chairman, I do not propose to declaim about 
this, but to discuss it. ` I scorn to indulge in crim- 
ination and recrimination; and exciting as this topic 
is, still indulge the belief that there is good sense 
enough left, that there is patriotism enough left in 
this House, to enable us “to reason together”’ 
about it, and to remember that this is not a noisy 
debating society, gotten up for amusement, but the 
House of Representatives of a great and proud 
republic. Sir, I distinctly take the position, that 
slaves are recognised as property under our Constitu- 
tion; that in that Constitution safeguards to protect 
this peculiar property are expressly contained; and 
that without the incorporation of these safeguards, this 
glorious Union could not have been consummated. 
This Federal Government exists under the Consti- 
tution; it derives all its power from the Constitu- 
tion; it must. be administered by rules prescribed 
solely by that Constitution, and possesses no pow- 
ers but those ‘expressly delegated to it.” And I 
contend, sir, that any act of Congress which pro- 
hibits the citizens of the southern States from car- 
ying their slave property with them into territory 
the.common property of the United States, violates 
most palpably the faith and compromises of the Consti- 
tution; is unwarranted by any clause contained in 
that instrument; is sectional, unequal, oppressive; 
because while it announces to the citizens of one 
section of the Union that they may go and enjoy 
this territory with all their property, in the same 
breath it notifies the citizens of another section if 
they go and settle there they must leave their slave 

roperty behind them; in which property they 
fave invested millions of money under the sacred 
guarantees of the Constitution. 

And here Iam met at the very threshold by 
gentlemen, who not only deny that slaves are re- 
cognised as property, but repel the charge with 
eloquent indignation, as a slander upon that free 
Constitution, and a libel upon the wise and good 
men who framed it. Here I take issue with them. 
And they make this charge, some of them, notwith- | 
standing the debates of the Convention in which 
the Constitution was framed, show, that of all 
questions that were agitated, slavery, slavery was 
the one that excited most their alarm and their 
hopes. We find, as was read here yesterday, 
that there were fanatics in that convention, who 
denounced’ slavery as a curse and a sin., They 
were from the North. We find, also, that other 
gentlemen, grave and wise men, vindicated slavery 
as an indispensable requisite in this country,— 
we find that representatives from the South, par- | 
ticularly from Georgia and South Carolina, sol- | 
emnly declared that if the attempt were made to | 
infringe upon their slave property, they would not 
come into this Union; and that northern men, | 
equally wise and patriotic, expressed their-opinion, 
that if slavery were recognised in the Constitution, 
the North would hesitate to come into this Union. 
But, sir, we find farther that these good and wise 
men, burning with a desire to consummate this 
Union, compromised their personal opinions on 
the altar of patriotism. We read in this very Con- 
stitution a clause which protects the slaveholder, 
and enables him to recover the slave which escapes 
into another State; another clause establishes the 
basis of representation by which negroes are not 
to be counted merely as persons, but to assume 


2 


| the mixed character. of persons.and-property—five 


slaves being considered as three: persons; another 
clause by which a tax was authorized to. be laid 
upon the importation of slaves—showing a recog- 
nition of them as property. And, Mr. Chairman, 
what else do we find? We find that these good 
and wise men not only did this, but they permitted 
the Constitution to tolerate, and countenance the 
idea of our people employing their vessels, man- 
ning their ships, and embarking in what is de- 
nounced as “the nefarious traffic in human flesh.” 


We find these good and wise men tolerated the idea | 


of extending and increasing slavery, by expressly 
providing for the importation of slaves for twenty years. 
And yet gentlemen, learned in constitutional law, 
acquainted with the history of the Convention, 


solemnly announced their opinion that slaves are ), 


not recognised as property in this Constitution! 
And who were the men who framed this instru- 
ment? Who were the men who incorporated into 
it this doctrine, and recognised the institution of 


slavery, so far as even to permit the importation of || 
Sir, they were just | 


slaves for twenty years? 
“ fresh from the battle-fields of liberty,” their min- 
istrations were upon the holiest altars of the inner- 
most sanctuary of freedom; while the degenerate 
patriots of modern times are scarcely entitled ‘* to 
enter the porch of the temple.” 

Sir, we don’t ask the privileges which our fathers 
granted, of importing slaves from abroad; we do 
not even ask you to receive into the Union terri- 
tory with slavery now in it; but we ask you not 
to interfere with the slave property we already 
have, and which, in the Constitution, you have 
agreed to protect. 
name of the venerated Madison is invoked. 
has been called to the stand, as a witness, by the 
gentleman from New York, (Mr. Woop.] And 
allow me to say, that my friend was a little inge- 


nious in this matter, and acted the cautious tacti- | 
cian, for he prefaced it with quite an air of great |: 


candor and fairness, by saying that he would not 


read from Mr. Sherman, a northern authority, but | 


he would read from Mr. Madison. Mr. Chairman, 
why did not the gentleman read from Mr. Sher- 
man? As he took the liberty of reading from Mr. 


Madison, will he permit me to read from Mr. Sher- |; 
man? When the question was discussed in the į 


Convention as to the propriety of allowing a tax 
to be levied upon imported slaves, Mr. Sherman 
contended that if you incorporated the doctrine of 
taxing slaves imported, you admitted in the Con- 
stitution that they were property. Hear Mr. Sher- 
man. I take the extract from the Madison Papers: 


« Mr. Sherman said it was better to Ict the southern States | 


import. slaves than to part with them, if they made thata 
sinequanon. He was opposed toa tax on slaves imported, 
because it implied they were property.’? 

Does not this extract explain the true reason 
why the honorable gentleman declined reading 
from the speeches of Mr. Sherman, a member of 
the Federal Convention from Connecticut? For 


if the gentleman had read Mr. Sherman, he | 


would have seen that he distinctly admitted in the 
debates that the articleof the Constitution, autho- 
rizing a tax on imported slaves, to which I have al- 
luded, recognised, by implication, that these slaves 
were, and should be, considered as property. Sir, 
the proceedings of the convention in regard to that 
matter are curious, entertaining, and instructive. 
They show that there was a compromise even as 
to the word used. The matter was referred to a 


| committee of eleven; the word ‘‘ slaves’? was 


stricken out, but there was inserted a tax upon 
them, which was the compromise; thereby show- 
ing on the face of the Constitution that they are 


į recognised as property. 


The gentleman from New York read an extract 
from what Mr. Madison said, conveying the idea 
that there could not be such a thing as property in 
human beings. 1 remember an expression Mr. 
Madison used, and in the very speech of Mr. Mad- 
ison he alluded to the distinction between slaves 
and other property. Slaves not being ‘like mer- 
chandise, consumed.” Mr. Dickinson wished the 


| clause about “ the migration and importation of 


persons” to have the word “ slaves’? in it, instead 
of “ persons.” Mr. Gouverneur Morris also de- 
sired it. “ Mr. Sherman liked a description better 
than the term proposed, which had been declined 
by the old Congress, and were not pleasing to 
some people.” Ths word “ persons,” therefore, 
was used, and when the vote in the Convention 


| was about to be taken on the second part of the 


Here I would remark that the | 
He | 


| clause about the tax or duty-imposed;-“* Mr. Sher- 
man was against this second partas acknowledging 
men to be property, by taxing them as such under 
ithe character of slaves.” Then followed.“ Mr. 
i King, and Mr. Langdon considered this as the 
|| price of the first part.’ General Pinekney admit- 
|| ted that it was so. Thus showing that while one 
ij party preferred the word “ persons,” the other. did 
| not object when it was accompanied with a tazing 
|| clause also. 

But, Mr. Chairman, although honorable gen- 
tleman who have lately participated in this de- 
bate, have not shown sufficient respect to the 
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tended so strenuously, ably, and zealously, for 
the doctrine of the Constitution recognising slaves 
as property, and protecting them? Can thiis be 
true of the men who said the Union should not be 
formed if they were not even permitted to import 
i slaves for twenty years? Is it possible that they 
ever supposed that under these words ‘needful 
regulations,” respecting territory, slavery could 
be confined within the limits where it then existed, 
and that we should practically be deprived of our 
property by being prohibited from carrying it into 
territory won by our common patriotism, treasure, 
and blood? No, sir; it never entered into their 
conceptions. Were our wise men who defended 
so ably southern rights, wide awake on the subject 
of their slave property, when all other clauses were 
discussed, but asleep when this was inserted? 
Did they not understand the meaning of language? 
i Is the word * needful” synonymous with the word 
| expedient or judicious??? Or rather, do not lexi- 
| cographers define it to mean ‘necessary, indis- 
ensably requisite?” What is meant by “ regu- 
ations?’ Sir, the clause of the Constitution which 
| gives to Congress the power to “regulate com- 
| merce,” did any one ever suppose that this gave 
|, US a power to prohibit commerce? 

| But the honorable gentleman from Pennsylva- 
|| nia, [Mr. THomrson,] the other day, very calmly 
and dispassionately told us, if a majority of Con- 
gress were of the opinion that it was.“ needful’ 
|! to prevent citizens from carrying their slaves into 
| the Territories belonging to the United States, 
| why, the doctrine of submission was incorporated 
i| into the Constitution; and that we ought always 
to bow to the will of the majority. Iam perfectly 
| willing to concede the propriety of a respectful 
| yielding on the part of minorities; but, when gen- 
| emen place a strained and unnatural construction 
upon a clause of the Constitution, the tendency of 
which is to infringe upon our rights, and ulti- 
i mately to take away our property; and when, as 
| the only argument in defence of it, you reply to 
us, that the doctrine of submission is ingrafted on 
| the Constitution, and we must bow to it without a 
question, it is rather too heavy a draught upon our 
patience and philosophy. 

Sir, it was said here the other day, that this is 
not the “Wilmot proviso.” When the honorable 
i gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Ronerrs] was 
speaking, the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Grover] almost interrupted him by denying it to 
be the i Wilmot proviso,” contending that it is 
| the ‘Jefferson proviso.” The gentleman from 
Ohio, [Mr. Barxernorr,} on yesterday, affirm- 
ed, with a great deal of zeal and eloquence, with 
an air of great triumph, that Mr. Jefferson counte- 
i nanced this doctrine; and the honorable gentleman 
made a great flourish here with the Journals of 
the Congress of 1784. Now, in reply to this, the 
first remark I have to make is, that Mr. Jeffer- 
| son’s proposition, whatever it was, was made in 
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twenty years longer; and, if Mr. Jefferson were 
alive this day, acquainted with the history of the 
slaves, acquainted with the history of the South, 
acquainted with the insidious design and hope ul- 
timately to abolish our slave property, by confi- 
ning it within narrow limits, until an exhausted 
soil and a crowded population shall make it a bur 
den and tax, he would never for one moment tolerate 
this “Wilmot proposition” as a matter of policy, 
and certdinly he was too well versed in constitu- 
tional law to countenance it as a constitutional right. 

That is the answer to the charge in reference to 
Mr. Jefferson, and the attempt to lend the sanc- | 
tion of his great name to this startling proposition 
to do gross injustice to one-half of this Union, in 
the name of philanthropy, but in the spirit of mis- 
guided fanaticism ! 

But, so far from his heart being in the thing, 
one of the proudest monuments erected to his 
fame—one of the chief glories of his administra- 
tion—was the acquisition of Louisiana with slavery, 
and no anti-slavery clause! So that Mr. Jeffer- 
son, after the Constitution was framed, adorned his 
administration by the acquisition of slave territory, 
and lived and died a slaveholder himself. 

And not only are slaves recognised by the Con- 
stitution as property, but they are so recognised in 
the first treaty of peace, in 1783; and in our treaty 
at Ghent with Great Britain, an article was incor- 
porated, making an express provision to indemnity 
those of our citizens who lost their slave property ; 
and if you examine into the Journals of Congress 
and the reports of committees, you will sce that 
bills were reported and passed, appropriating mo- 
neys to those whose slaves were lost. And I under- 
stand it is the fact, that Mr. Apams, the venerable 
member from Massachusetts, himself introduced 
that article into the treaty, and so avowed on the | 
floor of Congress. 

But I know, Mr. Chairman, the great importance 
that is attached to great names, and it is very natu- 
ral that gentlemen should desire not only to throw 
the mantle of Jefferson, “the great apostle of lib- 
erty,” around thcir doctrines, but also that of Madi- 
son, *‘the father of the Constitution.” And J heard 
the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Roor,] who had | 
the book, say he could read from it, to show that | 
Mr. Madison, in the Congress of 1790, admitted 
that-Congress had the constitutional right to regu- 
late slavery in the Territories; and also the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Rarusun] contended 
for it as a proposition that could not be disputed. 
Now, when [ heard that announced, having, I 
thought, of late formed a somewhat familiar. ac- 
quaintance with the opinions of Mr. Madison, I 
nevertheless felt a little apprehensive that some- 
thing in his. writings had escaped my attention, | 
and that the gentleman had found Mr. Madison as. | 
a potential authority on their side. Sir, I took the 
liberty of reading the book myself, and the speech 
and page referred to by the gentleman; and, accord- 
ing to my construction, the honorable gentleman 
has entirely mistaken Mr, Madison’s meaning. 

Tt was upon a petition introduced into the Con- 
gress of 1790, that the question was discussed by 
many gentlemen, and among others by Mr. Madi- 
son, of the constitutional power of Congress to in- 
terfere with the subject of slavery, but more partic- 
ularly what is called and understood as the “slave- | 
trade,” was the subject-matter of discussion. Well, 
it is perfectly well known by gentlemen, that that 
is a question totally distinct from the question of | 
our domestic slavery. But here is the part of the 
speech of Mr. Madison alluded to by the gentle- 
man from Ohio-and the gentleman from New York. 
The intelligent reader can place the proper con- 
struction upon it, according to his own judgment. 
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Madison says: 
“<The petition prayed in general terms for the interference 
of Congress, so far as they were constitutionally authorized 3 


it might be committed, as was the case on Mr. Cliurchman’s 
petition, one part of which was supposed to apply for an un- 
constitutional interterence by the General Government. He 
admitted that Congress is restricted by the Constitution fron 
taking measures to abolish the slave-trade; yet there are a 
variety of ways by which it could countenance the abolition, 
and regulations might be made in relation to the introduction 
of them into the new States to be formed out of the Western 
Territory.?? 

Now, the Constitution, on its face, prohibits 
Congress from preventing the importation of slaves 
into the States of this Union, “now existing,” un- 
ul 1808. ‘Phis express provision, denying to Con- 


| would seem to indicate that the power did exist then 
;at once to prevent importation into Territories or 
| future States. The Constitution expressly, in dis- 


then existing; and this, I think, was the point Mr. 
Madison was talking about. Fle referred to “the 
abolition of the slave-trade,”’ and not the introduc- 


mands it? What is there in the crisis which calls 
for it? What motive can prompt them? What 
object can they accomplish—what good effect by 
it? Do gentlemen tell me slavery is asin? Sir, 
I confess my astonishment at avowals I have lis- 
tened to lately. I heard the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Woop] earnestly denounce it as con- j 
trary to the Word of God, and assert that ‘the 
mantle of Christianity could not be thrown around 
it? He invoked the aid of Him who “ spake 
as never man spake,” to sustain him in his po- 
sition against it: he went to the Word of God, and 


ded him, who consigned us, in the most solemn 
manner, not only to degradation while we live, but 
to eternal perdition when we dic. . 

Sir, I was pained to hear this doctrine avowed 
here. It forces from me a few words in vindica- 
tion of the people of the South, and an allusion to 
that sacred volume which should never be alluded | 


tents of Israel were spread at the foot of the Mount, 
and the voice of Jehovah, amid the thunderings 
and lightnings of Sinai, gave the moral law to 


but even if its prayer was in some degree unconstitutional, | 


i 
gress the power to prevent the importation of slaves | 
until 1808 into the States “now in éxistence,’”’ | 


tinct terms, refers to the importations into the States | 


tion of slaves already here from one State into the | 


almost went as far as a gentleman who had prece- || 
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Moses? Does the honorable gentleman`read in 
that moral law any warnifig to man against:this 
terrible sin of holding slave property? Does he’ 
infer it from that commandment which proclaims 
the seventh day as the Sabbath of the Lord, and 
saith to man, “in it thou shalt not do any ‘wérk,. 
thy man-servant nor thy maid-servant ?” Does he 
infer it from that other commandment which saith: 
“thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s house, nor 
his man-servant, nor his maid-servant, nor anything 
that is thy neighbor’s?’’ Oris it found in the New 
| Testament, where the Apostle preaches thus: “ Ser- 
vants, be obedient to them that are your masters 
according to the flesh with fear and’: trembling ?”” 
Is it found in the same Apostle’s admonition to 
masters to act well their part, “ knowing that your 
Master also is in Heaven?” Is it-found in the 
Epistle to Timothy: “ Let as many servants as 
are under the yoke count their own masters wor- 
i thy of all honor, that the name of God and his 
doctrine be not blasphemed ?”? 

Sir, fanaticism, fanaticism must yield this point; 
intelligent piety has yielded it; philosophic Chris- 
tians have yielded it. Sir, when Moses came to 
find among the Jews slavery, an institution of the 
worst sort—slaves who had been taken captive— 
slaves by crime—slaves by birth—did he denounce 
it? Did he become an Abolitionist, and proclaim 
it a crime and sin, and that it must be abolished? 
No; he only sought to regulate it. “And when our 
Saviour made his advent on earth, what, sir, does 
history teach us—both sacred and profane history? 
Did he not find then in existence a slavery, the worst 
that the world has ever seen?—a slavery which 
| gave the master a control over the servant greater 
and more unlimited than we have? Were not hu- 
| man beings then bought and sold? Did our Saviour, 
in his holy teachings, warn man that he endan- 
gered his salvation if he held slave property? Did 
he preach the necessity of its abolition? of its sin- 
fulness? Have the honorable gentlemen perused 
the epistle of Paul to Philemon, which was sent 
by Onesimus, a runaway slave? Paul sent him 
home to his Christian master; and in his epistle to 
Philemon, he says of Onesimus, ‘* Whom I would 
have retained with me; but without thy mind 
would I do nothing.” Sir, if Paul, under Divine 
inspiration, thought slavery a crime, he would have 
told Philemon, “Sir, remember you must dié; and 
are accountable to God; take off his shackles, and 
liberate your slave.” No; he recommends him to 
his mercy, and sent him back to his master, be- 
cause, he said, he had no authority to keep him— 
avery useful lesson, by which our friends in some por- 
tions of the Union might profit! I know it is said 
the word servant does not mean slave. T challenge 
investigation on this subject. The word translated 
| servant, in the Greek, is doulos, which means slave, 
| and is used in contradistinction to words used to 
mean ‘fa hireling or servant.” And F now insist 
that gentlemen, before they denounce us and con- 
sign us to infamy and eternal perdition, invoking 
the Word of God against us, shall first read that 
! holy book, and know what it contains. 

Mr. Chairman, I have not thrust this discussion 
here. I did not commence this discussion about 
i scriptural authority. But when gentlemen say 
that the judgments of God will be upon us, and 
consign us to infamy in this world and perdition 
| in another—when the gentleman from Ohio, in his 
| fervent manner, seemed to lift up his heart and call 
| upon his God to smile on their efforts—when 
i northern men claim the authority of the Bible 
i against us, I have thought it right to refer to that 
book, not to prove slavery a Divine institution, or, 
a very great blessing, but to show that they are 


| 


| 


ji 


{ 
‘ 


| 


‘ 
j 


i: too hasty in their reference to scriptural authority. 


: I do not include all the gentlemen from the North 
in the category, for I recognise some of them who 
stand with us, whom I cordially take by the hand 
as friends in this crisis. But 1 refer to gentlemen 
: who delivered studied pieces of declamation against 
our domestic institutions, who thus invoked the 
Word of God—who spoke with the fervid zeal of 
a Crusader bent on reseuing the South from the 
grasp of the heathenish slavehoider—who read to 
us an act ofa southern Legislature preventing the 
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Wk: taught to read and write, and 

‘ „eye of the intellect was put out by this | 
stem.”? And here I would remark, that this act) 

of Assembly was rendered necessary on account 

of just: such movements: as this, calculated to put |j 

mischief in the minds of the slave; and making || 

And} would: further 
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free, he: 


him, W 


die and are to be buried, your graveyards and f 
ours are to be separate. I do not say this in a ii 
spirit of denunciation of the North; far from it; and ji 
in every State it may not be true; but it sustains i 
me in the proposition I laid down, that the black || 
and white races cannot coexist under the same 
government upon an equal footing. The right of 
suffrage is rarely given to them in the North, and | 
in the State which my friend near me in part rep- | 
resents, (New York,) when the attempt was re- 
cently made to give him this right, the proposition | 
was rejected with scorn, by one hundred thousand 
majority.. 4 
But Vsay, if you attempt to liberate these slaves |i 
in our country, in our limited territory, you can i| 
do them no good, and you do the whites essential || 
hum. I have seen lately a summary of curions | 
facts prepared by a gentleman who looks into sta- || 
tistics, and these facis indicate clearly that in this i 
country, when you liberate these slaves they are | 
more degraded than when they are slaves, and | 
commit more crime. Diffusion will come nearer || 
promoting ultimate peaceful emancipation than any ;! 
movement that can be made. And coming to the || 
South, southern gentlemen will bear me out, that : 
the crime committed in the South is by the free 
negro, not by the slave. And although we have || 
in our midst some free negroes of the best charac 
ter, yet they do not receive from the white man 
either the same protection or sympathy that the 
slave does, whose master protects him both from |; 
principle and interest. 4 
. The following will serve to show how slightly, ii 
if at all, the moral condition of the colored man }! 
is improved in the States where he is emancipated; `! 
and if this be the picture where the blacks are so 
few in numbers, what can be expected if our slaves 
are to be confined to their present territorial limits, | 
and numbering more than three millions, and then ` 
emancipated? j! 
In. Massachusetts there is one free negro to sev- i 
“enty- four of the white population, and yet one-sixth i 
of the conviets are free negroes, In Connecticut i 
there is one free negro to thirty-four of the white |: 
population, and yet one third of the conviets are || 
free negroes. In New York there is one free |. 
negro to thirty-five of the white population, and |! 
yet one-fourth of the convicts are free negroes. In! 
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New Jersey there is one free negro to thirteen of | 
the white population, and yet one-third of the 
prisoners are free negroes. In Pennsylvania there 
is one free negro to thirty-four of the white popu- | 
lation, and one-third of the prisoners are free ne- 
groes; 

Bat gentlemen say they want to elevate the white | 
man at the South; save us, sir, from the elevation |! 
to result from turning loose three millions of slaves ‘| 
in our midst, . Mr. Chairman, let us take care of | 
ourselves. We- know our responsibility to God |; 
and man, and we will actin view of it... 
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if 
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~ Gentlemen say the. South is dwarfed; that her 


| Declaration of Independence, from which the gen- 


ji and died a slaveholder? and Mr. Mapison, ‘the 
‘father of the Constitution,” was a slaveholder. 


i animated their ancestors, and their feeling of de- 


| dangering question, 


ii erated slaves in their midst. 
' they regard the obligations imposed upon them by |; 
l the Constitution; as they regard the peace, the 


energies are depressed, her moral character injured, 
and the days of her glory past. ° Well, the South, 
thé slaveholding South, gave you WASHINGTON, | 
“the father of his country,” ‘first in war, first in 
peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 
The South gave you Jerrersoy, the author of the 


ieman from Ohio quoted. Did Mr. JEFFERSON 
suppose, when he said that ‘ail men are created: 
equal,” that this would ever be tortured to support 
the doctrine that slaves should not be held, when 
itis known that Mr. Jerrerson, who wrote this 
instrument, was a slaveholder himself all his life, 


In what, i 


appeal tothe gentlemen of the Northwest who have 
stood shoulder to. shoulder with the South in the 
battle of free trade. That victory is consummia- 
ted, and the farmer of the West, as well as the 
planter of the South, are now rejoicing under its 
operation, and basking in its sunshine. I know į 
the patriotism of the Northwest; she has not been | 
appealed to in vain jn the cause of commercial 
freedom; and now she will again favorably re- | 
spond in the cause of constitutional right. Lappeal į 
to the young State of lowa, which has just come | 
into the Union; let not her first act be a stab at 
the Constitution: and I know { shall not appeal | 
in vain. L appeal to the patriotism of all. 1 ap- 
peal to the North to remember the spirit which 


= 


votion to the principles of justice and the Union, 
which we seek to carry out now. I appeal to | 
the patriotism of this House, now when our con- 
stellation of liberty is shedding its bright efful- 
gence throughout the world: let it not be dimmed 
by dividing the cluster. If it be possible, let 
the Federal Union be preserved. Let sectional 
prejudices be banished from this Hall. Let us 
embark in a generous rivalry to do most: in 
compromising, and compromising forever, and set- 
tling forever this peace-disturbing, this Union-en- 
g But, sir, on this question the 
South will maintain her rights—let that be understood; 
and these insidious attempts to crush them will be | 
rebuked. This unconstitutional attempt to exclude | 
the property of the South from the territories by | 
gentlemen who proclaim that they are not Aboli- | 
tionists, and yet who tell us in the next breath that | 
they are “for drawing a cordon of free States |! 
around us,” and “ for lighting up the fires of lib- jj 
erty around us and melting the chains of slavery,” | 
(as they call them,) will- fail, surely fail, if mem- | 
bers will for a moment reflect on the history of! 
emancipation in St. Domingo, in Jamaica, and if 
elsewhere, and picture to themselves the condition | 
of the South, with more than three millions of lib- i 
l appeal to them, as j 


prosperity, and the happiness of the country; as 
they desire the permanence of the Union, not to 
press this measure. But I feel an abiding can- | 
fidence in the magnanimity and patriotism of the | 
North,as well asin the firmness of the South. And | 
I have no fears for this proposition. It will fail | 
ultimately, sir, even if in a moment of excitement it 
should pass now. I hail with pride, exultation, and | 
satisfaction, the patriotic display we have already | 
seen evinced by some gentlemen from the North. 
I believe there are more ready to come up from the į 
North and West to espouse the cause of justice, | 
the rights of the South, and the principles of the | 
Constitution, and rebuke now and forever this ; 
mischievous spirit of fanaticism. i 

Mr. D.’s hour here expired. | 

Mr. BAYLY followed in a speech, having refer- | 
ence mainly to the Wilmot proviso. He depre- 
cated the attempts made to legislate for a country 
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which was notours; which never might become so; i 
and which, he said, certainly never would become i 


| so, if the feelings of Congress were to be charac» 


terized by the spirit which had. pervaded this dis- 


|eussion. But taking for granted, for the sake of 


the argument, that this territory was ours, or was 
to be so, Mr. B. denied the authority of Congress 
to pass such a provision, which: he designated as 
a-bold attempt at the assumption of power which 


| never had been bestowed on the General Govern- 


ment. 

Mr. GILES next addressed the committee as 
follows: 

Mr. Cuarrman: I rejoice that I have. been so 
fortunate as to obtain the floor to-day, because the 
state of my health is so precarious at present as 
not to afford me strength to have continued. the 
struggle. And I was anxious, sir, coming froni 
one of the central States of the Union—a State 
which holds a peculiar position in reference to this 
agitating question, that I should have the privilege 
of speaking upon it during this discussion. And 
I feel the responsibility of the position that I 
occupy; for, although what I may say to-day 
may not be heard by more than one hundred per- 
sons, by the glorious agency of a free press, that 
which Í utter here, before. to-morrow can be read 
by one hundred thousand persons. I feel, there- 
fore, that in speaking to this great question, I am 
not speaking to the empty benches here, but to the 
great council of the American people. And, in’ 
reference to the great question which has heen 
thrown into this discussion by the proviso of the 


| gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Wior,]}. E 


unite with my friend from Georgia [Mr. Coss] in 


| his bold, manly, and statesmanlike appeal, from 


the politicians, to the people of the States. Jt was 
an appeal worthy of him, as he stands a glorious 
Representative of the land of the heroic Ogle- 
thorpe: ` 

Mr. Chairman, before I come to the discussion 
of that question; permit me to address a few re- 
marks to the committee upon the position which 
the State of Maryland, by her whole delegation 
upon this floor, has held during the present ses- 
sion of Congress. Sir, whatever may be our po- 
litical. differences at home, upon every question 
that has had reference to the vigorous and: suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war, Maryland has pre- 
sented an undivided front; and her delegation, en; 
tire, Whig and Democratic, has been willing an 
anxious to give every means within. the power of 
this House to aid the Executive in carrying on 
the unhappy contest in which. this country is en- 
gaged. And I am happy to see, Mr. Chairman, 
by the resolutions of our Legislature, now con- 
vened at our seat of Government—although I dif 
fer with them in reference to the causes of this 
war, although I differ with my Whig brethren. of 
that State in reference to its origin—I am happy to 
see that they support and affirm the position which 
the Representatives from Maryland have taken in 
reference to all the measures for the prosecution 
of the war, in a resolution which has been adopted 
by both branches of the Legislature, in the follow- 
ing words: 

“10th. That this Legislature approve and applaud the 
course of the Representatives of Maryland in both Houses 
of Congress, in their prompt coöperation towards the sup- 
plies of men and money for the vigorous and successful 
prosecution of the war since the country has been involved 
in it; and they hope and confidently expect that the Repre- 
sentatives of the State will continue to give their aid to alk 
proper measures which shall be calculated to sustain the 
glory of the American arms, and promote the consummation 
of an early and honorable peace.” 

Why, sir, we would have been untrue to our con- 
stituency to have taken any other course. What, 
sir, the country engaged in a contest, herarms now 
upon a foreign soil, the honor of the country at 
issue, and a Representative of Maryland refuse to 
vote supplies of men and money! He would be 
untrue to the past character of his State—untrue to 
the present spirit of his noble constituency. Why, 
Mr. Chairman, while I speak, the wail of the fu- 
neral march and the sound of the muffled drum has 
scarcely died away upon the breéze, which told to 
the people that a great city had turned out to bear 
all that was mortal of her heroic sons to sleep be- 
neath the shade of her lofty monuments. Her 
sons have been in the thickest of the fight; somé 
have fallen where the great and the good of every 
land have so often desired to fall, in the front of 


| Freedom’s phalanx; but in their death and in thei 


funeral obsequies, they have beautifully illustrated 
what has been said by one of the gifted sons of 


genius: 
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«¢ There is a tear for all who die, 
A mourner o’er the humblest graves 
But nations sweli the funeral cry, S 
And beauty weeps above- the brave: 


Now, sir, not only has. Maryland sent her sons 
to the battlefield; not only are théré now in that 
State hundreds of her brave and patriotic sons pant- 
ing for service under the bill which yesterday be- 
came the law of the land; but, sir, they are willing 
to contribute of their means to sustain this war. 
Whatever other gentlemen may say of their con- 
stituencies, so far as I have been able to learn the 
public sentiment in Maryland, itis unanimous in 
reference to the question of a tax upon free arti- 


cles to sustain the credit of your Government. The | 


press of the city which I have the honor in part to 
represent, and I believe: of the whole State, have 
come out in favor of this measure, pregsed upon 
your attention by the Executive of th country. 
They are anxious: Public opinion in that State is 


in advance of the action of the National Legisla- | 


ture. They will welcome with pleasure a tax upon 
tea and. coffee to sustain the present credit of your 
General Government, and thereby carry on more 
vigorously the operations of your army in the field. 

Why, weare told upon this floor, in reference to 
this question, that we are taxing the necessaries of 
life, Is it not strange, Mr. Chairman, that when 


we had the tariff question up weeks and weeks f 


during the last session, gentlemen, who are now so 
averse to a tax on tea and coffee, as a war-tax, 
were not found as deeply solicitous in reference to 
taxing other articles that may be more properly 
denominated the necessaries of life? Why, look 
at the bill of last session, sir, which is now the 
law of the land. The first great necessary of life 
is food: a necessary for man and beast. Food is 
taxed. The next great necessary of life is cloth- 
ing: clothing is taxed thirty percent. The next 
great necessary of life, to civilized and uncivilized 
man, is iron: itis taxed thirty pertent. Thenext 
great necessary, and, as I said, in regard to other 
articles, both for man and beast, is salt; and I 
struggled here through a long day’s session, last 
summer, to place salt among the free articles: salt 
is taxed twenty per cent., sugar thirty per cent. 
And now when you are called upon, not in a time 
of peace, Mr. Chairman, but in ume of war, for an 
extraordinary tax—a tax to meet the expenses of the 
war—in the face of this tariff, which was sanction- 
ed at the last session; when your Government 
asks for a small tax of twenty per cent. upon these 
laige articles of import, we are met with the objec- 
tion, that we are taxing the necessaries of life. 
Whatever may be the condition or patriotism of 
the constituencies of other gentlemen, be it a tax 


upon the necessaries of life or not, my constituents | 


have the patriotism to bear it in war; to bear it as 
they bore direct taxation in the conflict of 1812. 
They will bear every measure that is necessary. to 
carry on this war vigorously, and obtain for usa 
speedy and honorable peace; a vindication of the 
wrongs of the country, and of her invaded terri- 
tory. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret exceedingly that in 
réference to ene of the great measures of this ses- 
sion—a measure which was to place within the 


power of the Executive of the country the means | 


of negotiating for a speedy and honorable peace— 


that, having voted the money, and having voted | 


the means necessary successfully to prosecute the 
war, when we came to discuss and pass upon this 
great measure, which looks to peace, we were not 


left to discuss and act upon it, independently of | 


this agitating question, which is brought up before 
us by the amendment of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. Iregret, sir, that, engaged in the discus- 
sion of this question, you were not permitted to 
act under the glorious light of patriotism, and ani- 
mated by the feeling of brotherhood which has 
ever made us one people; but that we must be 


swept by this movement from all that was calm, | 


all that was elevated, all that was purifying in ref- 
‘erence to our common country, beneath the poi- 
sonous shade of this bohan upas tree of our good- 
ly heritage. 


should have come from the quiver it did. 
that it was offered by my friend from Pennsylva- 
nia, [Mr. Wiimor,} who, in reference to the tariff 
question, stood by the South; who, on that great 
question of the present Administration, was 


«í Faithful found, amid the faithless; 
Faithful only hie.” 


o And I regret that as this shaft was | 
to be levelled at the institutions of the South, it 
T regret | 


But it has come; and we must decide upon it, 
It will be offered; this committee must pass upon 
it: and-I know of no question that rises. higher in 
importance.in reference to its just decision, as it 
may tell upon the harmony and the brotherly feel- 
ings between the different sections. of this Union, 
for good. or for evil. It must not only be discuss- į 
ed, Mr. Chairman, but it must be acted upon. 

Now, sir, it is something granted in all this 
discussion, that we. are to acquire territory from 
Mexico. Of that I think there can be no doubt. 
Weare to acquire, and we must acquire territory, 
from Mexico. Mexico owes our citizens a large 
amount of money; acknowledged. by treaty, set- 
tled by commissioners. She must be made to pay 
it, either in money: or in territory, before our 
country. can.agree upon an honorable peace. She 
must be. made to. pay the expenses of this war, | 
brought. upon us by her invasion of one of the 


American blood upon American soil. How is | 
she to do this? Has she any money in her treas- 
ury? Why, sir, what is her present debt? Her | 
forcign debt was.about sixty millions dollars; her 
domestic debt about forty millions; her whole | 
debt, then, before she commenced this controversy 
with the United States of the North, was one hun- 
dred millions dollars. Her treasury is exhausted; | 
her Government is bankrupt; her army unpaid, 
and unfed; and, upon the last breeze from the 
South, there comes to us the rumor that her Con- 
gress, in desperation, have issued a decree against 
the property of the church. Now, sir, it were 
vain to look for indemnity for our citizens from 
such a Government without she pay us in ter- 
ritory. 

I take it, then, for granted, Mr. Chairman, in 
addressing myself to this question, that we shall 
gain territory, and must gain territory, before we 
shut the gates of the temple of Janus. 

. There is another reason why we must gain it, 

Mr. Chairman. Our emigrants, in passing along 

across the broad prairies of the West, have already | 
turned their footsteps southward to California; and ! 
I tell you the day the Anglo-Saxon planted his 

step upon the ‘‘seagirt isle’? down to the present 

time, his motto has ever been that which was so 

gloriously borne on the banner of the immortal 

Hampden— 


 Vestigia nulla retrorsum.” 
Our emigrants are going there; they are carrying 


carrying with them their love for the institutions of | 
these States; and I tell you, sir, if we do not gain | 
this territory, Mexico can never resume her iron 
sway overit. It must either be with us, adding 
to the strength, and the wealth, and the commerce 
of this great Confederacy, or it will be an indepen- 
dent republic. We must have it. Every consid- 
eration of national policy calls upon us to secure 
it. We must march right out from ocean to ocean, 
We must fulfil what the American poet has said of 
us, from one end of this Confederacy to the other— 
«© The broad Pacific chafes our strand; 
We hear the wild Atlantic roar.” 
We must march from Texas straight to the Pacific 
Ocean, and be bounded only by its roaring wave. 
We must admit no other Government to any par- 
tition of this great territory. It is the destiny of | 
the white race; it isthe destiny of the Anglo-Sax- 
on race; and if they fail to perform it, they will 
not come up to that high position which Provi- 
dence, in his mighty government, has assigned 
them. 

If we are, then, to have this territory, we must 
act in reference to the question of its domestic in- 
stitutions. It must either preserve, what my friend | 
fram Georgia [Mr. Corn] so truly described, a | 
neutrality in reference to it—we must either pre- 
serve a neutrality upon this question of slavery,"or 
else we must adopt the proviso offered by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. | 


in a constitutional point of view. I have neither 


sovercign States of this Union, and her shedding of || 


with them the civilization of the North; they are | 


Mr. Chairman, Ï shall not discuss this question |! 


the strength nor the time todoit. Indeed, after 


| 
the very able discussion which it received some 
| 
| 
l 
i 


| listened this morning from the gentleman from Vir- 


the case, | should not have in such a field even the ! 
poor privilege of a gleaner. The argument has | 
been exhausted. . Whatever influence it may have 


two weeks since from the gentleman from South p 
Carolina, [Mr. Ruerr,] and to which we have |} 

‘| 
| ginia, (Mr. Bayzy,] in reference to this view of | 
i 


j 
| 
' had with others, it has clearly convinced me, that ” 


i mighty results. 


| 
i 


| peculiar position. e ; 
; the first State south of Mason and Dixon’s line. 
i We have a free State on the north, and a slave 


under the Constitution of the. United States, Con- 
gress has no power to make this prohibition agi f 
slavery in the territories which we may acquire. 

But I wish to take another view of: this que 
tion, sir. This movement, in. its remote. ongin 
arose with the, Abolitionists: of the North: -Tn 
making this remark, I do not. attribute the, ù 
motives which animate those gentlemen, to. my 
friend from Pennsylvania. But. this. movement 
against the institution of slavery, as itexists inthe 
southern portion of our Confederacy, had its origin. 
with the Abolitionists of the North. . Where did 
they come from? Who were thè men who: first 
started this. Abolition movement in. the North? 
They were Englishmen. It came from England; 
a nation that has done more to forge the.chains:of 
millions than. any other nation on earth; a nation 
whose statute book is disgraced: by enactmentaf 
enactment for the encouragement of the slave traden 
Yes, sir; a nation which, in the face of the remon- 
strances of the American colonies, year after year, 
poured out this population upon the shores of the 
New World. Why, sir, witnessing the. scenes 
which we do, or whose report is brought to us 
now upon every breeze that comes from the East, 
one would think that Great Britain had. fall scope 
for the exercise of her philanthropy at. home., 
What a spectacle is now presented! “A nation in 
the midst of Christendom, in the nineteenth centu- 
ry, upon the borders of starvation, speaking. to the 
world, trumpet-tongued, of the misrule of centus 
ries! A nation, at her own door, occupying.a rich 
and fertile soil, beegared, crushed to the earth, and, 
now upon the very verge of starvation, brought 
about by her misgovernment! And: this is. the 
nation that would send her philanthropy across, the 
waters against the institutions of the New World! 
Why, sir, although it has been truly said. that 
charity should not be bounded by home, home ia 
the place from which it should start, and where. its, 
genial light should first shine. 

Now, sir, this movement has for its avowed 
object the benefit of the slave. Mr. Chairman, 
I claim to be as much the friend of the black 
man as any Abolitionist of the North. I claim 


j to be the friend of every man who is made in 
| the likeness of his Creator—who walks with 


his face erect to the heavens; and I would lend 
every effort within my power to enhance the hap- 
piness of every man. But, sir, when you come 
to look at the means which are proposed, I ask, 
are they to carry forward or advance the happiness 
of the colored race? Could they: be liberated 2. 
Why, there is no man here, and no man, Isyp-. 
pose, in the North, so. wild as.to believe that.they 
could, with safety, either to. themselves or to the 
inhabitants of the southern States. As has been 
well remarked to-day, and shown by statistics, it 
would be but to usher them intocrime,and misery, 


| and degradation. This institution of slavery—of 


African slavery—has been the. work of centuries, 
It has been said—(these things are beyond my 
ken)—but it has been said to have been the fufil- 


‘ment of that terrific prophecy, which said that 
| one of the sons of the patriarch of the ark should 


be servant to his brethren. Butit has grown upon 
this country in the course of centuries; it can only 
be safely removed by the same process. 

Now, sir, as I said before, in Maryland, in ref» 
erence to this question, we occupy a somewhat 
Weare a slave State. Weare 


State on the south. We do not legislate in refer- 
ence to this question of freedom. No man would 
dare propose in the Legislature of our State the 
abolition of this tenure between the master and 
the slave. But yet, sir, by the slow process. of 


; causes beyond human agency, and abave ‘all. hur 
i man degislation, that State is destined, at some 
| future day, to take her rank amid the free States 


of the North. Her population is rapidly, changing 
from a slave intoa free population.: The statistics 
upon this question, when looked into,:show some 
In one of the counties of Mary= 
land, (Cecil,) in 1790, the. slave population amount- 
ed to 3,407; the free colored population only to 163. 
In 1840, as shown by the last census, the slave 
population in the same county has dwindled down 
to 1.352. less than one-half its number in1790;. and. 
the free colored population has swelled up to 2,551: 
about fifteen thnes. its number at the former date. 
In the city of Baltimore, in 1790, the numberof 
slaves was 5,877, and of free colored: persons anly 
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` Ta 1840; ‘the number. of slaves was 4,396, 
“and. of free. colored pérsons 3,486: showing a 

- gradualdecrease. of the slave, and a vast Increase 
of’ the free colored population. And the same re- | 
sultis shown throughout the whole State. Here | 
the black population are changing from a slave | 
population: to a free colored population, and this i 
without the agency of law, but by causes beyond 
all-human control. 

It has been from a variety of causes, Mr. Chair- 
man. We have an open door to the North; we 
have an open door to the South. As slave habor 
has become of léss value, our citizens, with their 
property, have migrated to the cotton-growing 
States;and we have thereby gradually been passing 
off to the South á portion of this population. We 
have also been making an effort, though a very . 
feeble one, to provide for our free colored population | 


604. 
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which there fathers came. We do not hope ever, || 
sir, to raise sufficient means to send to the coast of H 
Africa, all who may be able or willing to go; but || 
all we have hoped, in our efforts to plant there the || 
colony which bears our name, is, that in the course 
of time, we shall make. it as attractive to the black 
man, as our shores are to the oppressed white man 
of Europe. When we shall have done that, the | 
mission of our benevolence is atanend. > i 

Now, I want, in reference to this question, that 
the same cause that are bringing about this result, 
slowly but surely, in Maryland, may be left to 
operate upon the southern States; that you may 


| the citizen of the slaveholding State from going 


: South, and north of it exclusively to the North; 
a safe home and an asylum upon the continent from |} 


. | 
| rious Constitution—a convention over which pre- 


|| Congress who decided upon the admission of Mis- 


treasure and the common blood ofthe whole Union, 
| should be set apart exclusively for the use and ot- 
cupancy of a portion of her citizens? Ifyou say 
that this institution shall not be there, you prevent 


there. You might as well decree that no man from 
| the slaveholding States should place his footsteps 
| upon this newly-acquired territory. What justice, 
what reason, is there in thus putting a ban upon 
him, when he, with you, alike contributes for its 
| acquisition ? í 

| Now, sir, in 1819 this great question engaged | 
| the attention of Congress for a series of weeks. It. 
| was discussed in all its bearings; and by common 
| 

} 

H 


| consent, in which the South have since acquiesced, 
the line of 360 30' was agreed upon—that south of 
! that parallel of latitude should be given to the 


that south ef that line the institution of the South į 
should be permitted to prevail, and north of that | 
line it should be excluded. I believe, Mr. Chair- | 
man, that was a fair, a jast, and an honorable com- | 
promise; and I believe that the same spirit which į 
animated the convention which gave to us our glo- 


sided George Washington—that the same spirit 
that animated that convention in reference to the 
compromises of the Constitution, animated the 


souri; and I believe it is the same spirit which will 
| animate the American people, when they come to 
pass ultimately upon this great question. 


draw no “cordon” around them; that you may not 
confine this population there, but may permit them !} 
to be diffused, both South and West: and { believe | 
in the course of centuries, (and with the great | 
Creator of the Universe “a day is as a thousand | 
years and athousand years as a day,”) this institu- | 
tion will gradually travel down to the extreme | 
southwest, where ihis population will mingle with | 
the mixed population of Mexico, and meet there a | 
homogeneous race. 

Mr. Chairman : If you draw this cordon around 
the southern Statesand prohibit this property from 
beiñig taken into this great territory, what is the 
inevitable result? You year after year increase 
the disproportion between the black race and the 
white in the States of the South. If you say that | 
this property shall not be carried there, the white | 
man who owns no slaves, will go from the South; | 
the white population will remove, but the slaves | 
will be left;and year after year, if you believe this | 
institution to be an evil, you are magnifying its 

ower to do harm, by increasing the disproportion 

etween the two populations, and the predomi- | 
nance of the blacks. Diffuse it, and it is innocuous; į 
create a large disproportion between the white 
and black population, and you make it a mighty 
weapon of evil. 

There is another view of this subject, Mr. Chair- 
man, apart from the constitutioaal question, which 
appeals to the sense of justice of the northern por- 
tion of this Confederacy. By whom, if this terri- 
tory is to be acquired, is it to be purchased? By | 
the whole Union. From whence comes the treas- 
ure to meet these extraordinary expenses? From 
the common treasury of the Union. Now, sir, that | 
is supplied in great part by the duties on the im- | 
ports of other countries: Who pays for the im- 
ports which are brought here, and which create the 
revenue of your Government? 


| 
| 
F 
| 
the Union furnishes the largest contributions to | 
meet our debt in Europe? Why, sir, I find that 
in 1842 the exports of the domestic produce of our | 
country amounted to $92,969,996; of which cotton, | 
the exclusive product of the South, gave $47,593,- | 
464—nearly one-half! In 1843, the exports of this | 
country amounted, speaking in round numbers, to | 
over $77,000,000; of which cotton contributed over 
$49,000,000. In 1844, the exports went up again to 
$99,000,000; of which cotton gave $54,000,000; and ; 
in 1845, the total amount was $99,000,000; of which 
cotton gave $51,000,000: the exports of cotton in 
all these years being more than one-half of the en- 
‘tire domestic exports of the country. 

Here, then, is the South, the slaveholding por- 
tion of the community, furnishing more than one- 
half ofthe exports of our country; furnishing, 
therefore, the medium in which more than one-half i 
of the imports of your country, upon which your | 
duties are levied, are paid for. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, is there any justice, would | 
there be any justice, in declaring that the territory 
which has thus been acquired with the common | 


i| cannot be, upon this occasion: but that does not 


|| ever since given life and vitality, to the Constitu- | 


| characterized the inhabitants of this extended coun- 
| 
i 
j 


| country, which, coming down to us as a rich leg- 


| pillar in the edifice of your real independence ; the support 


|" Will it not be just in reference to this territory, 
! Mr. Chairman? Tt will nearly divide Upper Cali- 
fornia and New Mexico, giving an equal portion 
to the North and to the South. The reasons which 
operated upon the Congress of 1819, are just as 
imperative this day; the same sense of justice, the 
same sense of respect for the compromises of the 
Constitution, appeals to us now, as influenced the 
statesmen of 1819. I know that in the discussion | 
of the Missouri question, one view was presented | 
by the South whichis not presented, and which 


| alter the reason of the thing. It was said you had 
| not prohibited slaves from being carried there when 
Missouri was a territory; and because you had 
| not, it would be unjust now to turn them away. 
| That was one of the reasons presented at that ume, 
which is not applicable now. Still, sir, it does not 
| alter the justice and right of the case. Tt was still 
planted upon those great principles of compromise 
Land of justice which gave being, and which have 


tion. 
| Mr. Chairman, since this question has origina- | 
i ted in the North; since it has been permitted to | 
i mingle in the discussions of Congress, it has done | 
i much, I fear, to break up that brotherhood of feel- | 
ling, that unity of-interest, which have heretofore 


| try. It has done much to destroy that community | 
| of feeling and interest in the various sections of the 


acy from our fathers, should ever animate us, and 
those who come after us, to the end of time, 

And in this connexion, I will send to the Clerk’s 
table, and ask to be read, a portion of the parting 
| address of that man of whom one has so eloquently 


il said, that ‘ Providence had made him childless, || 


A i f : 
What portion of |} that a nation might call him father:”? 


« The unity of government which constitutes yon one peo- | 
ple, is also ever dear to you. Tt is justly so; for itis a main | 


of your tranquillity at home; your peace abroad: of your 


i 


safety, of your prosperity : of that very liberty which you so 
highly prize. But as it is easy to foresee, that froin different 
eauses and from different quarters, much pains will be 
i taken, many artifices employed, to weaken in your minds 
| the conviction of this truth: as this is the pointin your po- 
| litical fortress against which the batteries of internal and ex- 
| ternal enemies wil! be most constantly and actively (though 
often covertly and insidiously) directed, it is of infinite mo- 
| ment that you should properly estimate the immense value 
| of ‘your national Union to your collective and individual 
| happine that you should cherish a cordial, habitual, and 
immovable attachment to it, aceustoming yourselves to think | 
and speak of itas ofthe palladium of your political safety and 
prosperity; watching for its preservation with a jealous 
anxiety ; discountenancing whatever may suggest even a 
| suspicion that it ean in any event be abandoned, and indig- 
| nantly frowning upon the first dawning of every attempt to 
alienate any portion of our country from the rest, or to en- 
feeble the sacred ties which now link together the various 
į parts.” 


Now, sir, it seems that with prophetic ken this 
great man foresaw that there would be efforts to 
| alienate one portion of this Confederacy from the 


} 


i the cry of dissolution of the Union. 


other; and, as his last act” upon. the public stage, 
before he retired to the banks of his own Potomac, 


' he warned his countrymen ‘against those “ insidi- 


ous attempts.” So long as there is among the 
American people that respect and love- for their 
common ancestry; so long as they all value that 
Constitution, which, given them as a rich legacy 
from their fathers, guaranties and preserves invio- 
lable all their rights; so long as they feel they can 
dwell safely beneath its broad shield, no. disunion 
will ever be permitted to take place. The Union 
will be dear to them; they will stand by it, and die, 
if need be, in its defence. But impaired once, in 
the southern mind, that feeling of confidence in the 
Constitution; give them once an example that it 
can be violated with impunity; that it is no longer 
a shield to protect them from unjust legislation, 
and you@ap the very foundation of their love for 
the Union, and scatter among them the firebrands 
of discord and disunion. f 

Sir, if such gloomy results are to come; if, by 
the agitatiop of this question throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, this holy feeling which 
should ever animate our bosoms, as, American 
citizens having one common origin and common 
interest, if these feelings are to be weakened by 
this unfortunate question which is agitating us, and 
has agitated the country; if the-light of our glori- 
ous institutions is once put gut, “I know not 
where is the Promethcan heat that can its light re- 
lume.” Come from whatever quarter it may, if 
this Union is ever to be broken down; if our com- 
mon feelings of brotherhood are to be sundered; if 
we are to be swept away from all we now love, 
and a feeling of alienation of one portion of the 
Union to the other is to be engendered in the 
breasts of her citizens, I tell the man who is the 
means of bringing about this disastrous result, be 
he who he may, that he will be 


« A fixeddigure, for the time of scorn 
To point his slow unmoving finger at.” 


The floor was next obtained by $ 

Mr. GORDON, who addressed the committee as 
follows: 

Mr. Cuamman: I have upon a previous occa- 
sion expressed my views generally in regard to the 
war, and to this question of prospective slavery in 
the territory which we have conquered from Mexi- 
co. Ido not intend upon thie occasion to travel 
over any of the ground 1 then occupied, nor do I 
intend upon this occasion to change from the hum- 
ble position taken by me in that speech. Bus 
there are some questions connected with these two 


| topics that I feel disposed to notice. 


‘The time now is, Mr. Chairman, when slavery 
can be discussed and talked about upon this floor, 
as dispassionately as any other question that comes 
within the scope of national legislation; a time that 
everybody expected to arrive; when, sir, it can be 
talked about and discussed here without produ- 
cing a dissolution of the union of these States, or 
an explosion of Congress. True it is, Mr. Chair- 


; man, that there are some Hotspurs upon this floor, 
| who, in the discussion, have echoed and reéchoed 


through this Hail and resounded over the country 
No sensible 
man, no statesman who can look into the next day, 
has made any such proclamation as this; but I say 
some Hotspurs upon this floor, whose opinion is 
as light as the air that floats around this Capitol, 
and as evanescent, have proclaimed upon the con- 
summation of the Wilmot proviso a dissolution of 
the union of the United States of America. Sir, 
you might just as well talk, in this nineteenth cen- 
tury, of overturning the Christian religion, as of 
dissolving the union of the United States. Next 
to the Christian religion, the people of these Uni- 
ted States, from north to south, from east to 
west, all cherish and adore this holy and sacred 
Union of ours. A dissolution of the Union! And 
for what? Why, because territory, now free 


i from the stain of slavery, is forever to remain 


and be held free by us; because the ban is to be 


| put ipon that institution by the action of the Con- 


gress of the only free Government on earth, so 
far as regards territory which we may acquire, 
and which may be under the exclusive jurisdic- 


| tion of Congress. What a consequence from such 


a miserable cause! Sir, the ery of dissolution of 
the Union is second only in insanity and blasphe- 
my to the cry in France that there was no God. 
It is an impossibility. There is no prospect that 
the union of these States will be dissolved upon 
this question, or any other. Where slavery does 
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not exist, it shall ‘not exist, and New-Mexico and 
California, already acquired by conquest, will be, 
and must be, and shall be, preserved free—this in- 
sane cry to the contrary notwithstanding. Sir, as 
evidence that this is to be so, at this time, at this 
day, we see the question of slavery here debated 
on both sides with argument, with reason, with 
candor. í 

What are the arguments that are opposed to that 


proviso, that is known throughout the country as || 


the “ Wilmot proviso,” which hag been re-pre- | 


sented at this session of Congress by an esteemed 
colleague of mine? Why, that Congress has no 
power to legislate upon the subject of slavery in 
the Territories that belong to the United States, and 
are not yet erected inta States; that we have no 
power to legislate upon the subject at all. Sir, 
il is too late in the day to question the power over 
this subject in the Territories. 
only legislated upon the subject in the Territories, 
but.it has abolished slavery where it existed by 
law, and that, too, with the entire concurrence of 
the southern portion of the Confederacy. And 
yet, at this time they get up here, as if the history 
of the legislation of this country was forgotten, and 
deny the authority of Congress to act upon this 
subject at all. In 1787, when the celebrated ordi- 
nance to which reference has so often been made, 
was enacted by the Congress of the United States, 
slavery existed by law in the Northwest ‘Terri- 
tory—throughout all that territory northwest of 
the Ohio river, This territory was owned and 
claimed by Virginia, New York, and Connecticut. 
These three States claimed it, and without here at- 
tempting to decide how much or-~what particular 
portion each State respectively owned, they to- 
gether did own the territory northwest of the Ohio; 
and at this time in-these three States slavery ex- 
isted by law, and of course by the laws of these 
States it existed in this territory. By the ordi- 
nance of 1787, this institution was abolished b 
the Congress of the United States in all this terri- 
tory, and from that day to this there has been no 
such thing as slavery in that favored portion of 
this Union. 

Sir, in regard to the Louisiana territory—to the 
Louisiana purchase—slavery existed there when 
it came into the Union; and, by the Missouri 
compromise, it was expressly abolished, north of 
36° 30’, in all the territory of Louisiana, with the 
exception of Missouri. 


In regard to the Oregon territory, this House | 


has twice incorporated in the bill providing for a 


territorial government over it, a provision sub- | 


stantially like that contained in the ordinance of 
1787, not abolishing slavery there, because it does 
not exist, but excluding and forever prohibiting it 
from planting its foot there. Slavery has been 
protected both ‘in Florida and in Louisiana, while 
they were respectively Territories of this Union. 
This institution existing there when these Ter- 


ritories came into the Union, it was protected, not 


in terms, but in fact protected by the laws of Con- 
gress, and by the whole power of the United 
States, antl by treaty, too. And I want to know 
if the treaty-making power is the part of the Gov- 


ernment which is authorized to regulate or abolish | 


slavery in the Territories, while Congress has no 
power over the subject? Look to the Constitu- 
tion—read it; and see if, in the treaty-making 


power there defined, you can find one word about : 
establishing or abolishing slavery; and yet the |! 
treaty-making power has again and again acted | 
But southern men will give to : 
the treaty-making power the right of action upon | 


upon this subject. 


it, while they deny it to the legislative power, be- jj 
cause, forsooth, it takes two-thirds of the Senate to | 
make a treaty, and the smallest slave State has as | 


many votes in the Senate as the largest free State 
Sir, it exists in both the treaty-making and legis 
lative power, and has been exercised by both. 
The honorable gentleman from Virginia, who 
spoke some time since, [Mr. Seppon,] in his furi- 
us onslaught, in his violent attack, upon the un- 
answerable remarks of my colleague, [Mr. Kine,] 
said that that speech of his, or, personal explana- 
tion, was not only a violation in a single particu- 
lar of the Constitution, but a violation of the whole 
instrument. And the gentleman from Virginia 
{Mr. Bavty] to-day said that this provision was 
destructive of all the ends of the Constitution: so 
that in this ordinance of 1787, in the treaty in re- 
gard to Florida, in our action upon the Oregon 
„biil, in the whole history of the legislation and ac- 


Congress has not | 


| Virginia. 


| against the will or without the consent of the peo- |; 
| ple of the southern States. 


tion of the treaty-making power of this Govern- || 
ment, we have been, according to this modern 
doctrine, violating the Constitution of the United 
States. Sir, I should like to know in what school 
these gentlemen studied the Constitution of the 
United States. Certainly not in the school of the 
founders of this Government and the framers of the 
Constitution: for all the great men of that age, | 
who participated in the Revolution and in founding 
the Government, concurred in the power of this 
Government to exclude slavery from, or abolish it 
in, the Territories that belonged to the Union. 

I have no doubt Congress has the power to abo- 
lish slavery even in this District. -Į have not the 
least question upon that subject, and, in fact, this 
was southern doctrine. 

In the cession of this territory to the Union by 
Maryland and Virginia, the idea of the abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia probably did 
not occur to the States making the cession; and I 
agree with the distinguished man who received the 
patronage and suffrage of the South, coming from 
the North, the great “ Northern man with southern || 
principles,” who met this question, which was dis- || 
tinctly put to him when he was about to receive the |} 
suffrages of the South, and declared openly, man- | 
fully, and above-board, that Congress had the ! 
power vested in it to abolish slavery in this District; 
yet he would veto any bill for it, because it would | 
be a surprise upon the States of Maryland and ! 
Nor would I, in this stage of slavery in | 
this country, vote for a bill abolishing it here in 
this District, almost in the heart of the South, 


I will not now state |; 
the reasons why; they must be obvious to every || 
mind. s | 

Mr. Van Buren is not the only public man who |! 
has asserted the right and power of Congress to 
legislate upon this subject in the Territory of the | 


United States. He is not the only President. I| 


Iji 
can referto Mr. Madison in support of the same |i 
position. And I will take occasion here to read a j! 
short speech of Mr. Madison, from Elliott’s De- |) 
bates, touching this question, which was delivered || 
in Congress in March, 1790, after the ordinance of |: 
1787 was established, upon committing the memo- |; 
rials of the Quakers upon the slave-trade. Mr. |! 


for me to say, that it is too late in the day tọ gues- 
tion the rights and power of Congress to:exercise 


its discretion upon the subject of slavery in any or 
all the Territories belonging to:the Government, 
They begun this legislation while we were but a 
Confederacy, when the power of the Union. was 
far less potential than it is under the Constitution, 
This power has never been abandoned, and TF tat 
that the true sentiment of the South, and the:goot 
sense of the South, never will exclude: from this 
Government the power to legislate over this sub- 
ject of slavery in the Territories. Certainly, the 
North will never yield the power this Government 
undoubtedly has, and always has exercised, over: 
the subject. Bee 
Now, while J assert and maintain the power and 
right of Congress over this subject-in the, Territo- 
ries, I am free to say, that in the States, Congress 
has no power. Whether slavery shall or .shall 
not exist in any State in this. Union, is a question 
which the State can alone dgcide for itself; and the 
Congress of the United States, the North, the 
South, and every legislative power of this people 
will be brought into requisition, to protect the States 
in their rights upon this subject, under the Con- 
stitution, The foreign world, or the Abolitionist 
at home, can never be allowed to interfere in this 
matter at all within the States. But whether we 
shall legislate or not upon the subject in the Terri- 
tories of this Government, is a matter to be left to 


_ The gentleman from Virginia said that this pro- 
viso was utterly destructive of all. the ends of the 
Constitution. By that, I understand him tomean, 


| that slavery is now regarded by the South as an 


essential element of our Government: that itis an 
essential element to the Federal Government; that 
the Constitution was originated to perpetuate and 
to extend this institution; that it was so intended 
by the framers of the Constitution. Sir, the quota- 
tion that I have made from Mr. Madison disproves 
that. Slavery was regarded by the framers of the 
Constitution as a temporary institution, which was, 
some day or other, to come to an end in this coun- 
try; but now it is made, by the gentlemen from 
the South, an essential element in the Government 


Burke, from the South, reprobated the commit- 
ment, as subversive of the Constitution, as surren- 
dering our claim, and blowing the trumpet of sedi- 


l itself, intended to be forever fostered, protected, 


|; perpetuated, and extended over the earth, without 
| limit, and that too by power contained in the Con- 


| stitution. a , 

Another argument put forth by the gentlemen 
from the South, in opposition to this provision; is, 
| that itis unfair and unjust towards the South;.that 
| while northern men can go to this country with 
| their property, the South is excluded. No ‘such 
| thing; it is not the design, nor the terms, nor the 
| effect, of the proviso. The South can go to this ter- 
rebuked this kind of talk in the arguments he ad- |; ritory as well as the North, and take any property 
vanced: ,, to it that the North can. But the South want to 

« Mr. Madison observed that it was his opinion yesterday, || take to this new territory what they call property, 
that the best way to proceed in the business was lo commit || which the North have not, and would not have if 


the memorial without debate on the subject. From what if they-cotld, and in conscience could not have if 


has taken place, he was more convinced of the propriety of |; 5 Pa 
the idea; but, as the business has engaged the attention of |i they would. The South, in this, seek an advan- 


many members, and much has been said by gentlemen, he ji tage over the North. 


would offer a few observations for the consideration of the |; The great difficulty in the way of the South to 
House. He then entered into a critieal review of the cir |i a Se tnt gt ` ae : 
cumstances respecting the adoption of the Constitution; the |; accomplish this injustice, lies here: man cannot 


ideas upon the limitation of the powers of Congress to inter- || hold property in man; slaves are not property ex- 
fere in the regulations of commerce in slaves, and showing |, cept in the slaveholding States. Out of the slave 
that they rea mot prerindes Lares de an i States, and out of countries where slavery is toler- 
D tv mening OF ngChies shall he transacted. He adverted || ated by law, slaves are not property. They are 
to the western country, and the cession of Georgia, in whieh |i property in the slave States only upon the prin- 
Congress have certainly the power to regulate the subjectof i; ciple that might makes right. Sir, man cannot 
i; slavery; which shows that gentlemen fire mistaken ie. hold property in man. And are not slaves men? 
p DOSE WORE Congres cane Snes HS aaa IN ESOT Oe cane ; Have they not the human form, the human voice, 
i the human mind? Have they not a hope of im- 
| mortality and a hope of Heaven? Are they to go 
|) And in defence of the position he took, he stated ; down to the grave like beasts? Why has: God 
many instances in which that power had been ex- |! implanted in their bosoms an independent wish to 
: ercised; he particularly instanced the cession of |! be free, if by nature they are not free? The South 
Georgia, in which Congress had the power to regu- |; may go to this territory, if this proviso is adopted, < 
! Jate the subject of slavery. Now, I undertake to | with all and everything that is recognised in. the 
‘say, that from the organization of this Govern- lig 
ment, down to this time, Congress had, in an un- || as property. But if they take there men and 
broken series of acts of legislation, prohibited and |: women and children, who, by the laws of the slave 
abolished slavery, and legislated upon the subject |; States, are property, and are, by comity and com- 
| of slavery in the Territories belonging to the Gen- |; pact, treated as property by the Federal Govern- 
ii eral Government. ‘ ment within these States; If they go to this terri- 
Now, without entering into any metaphysical | tory with what they call property, and is tolerated 
|! disquisition as to the powers conferred by the Con- as property within their respective States, why 
i| stitution upon Congress, which nobody can un- | these men, women, and children, stand forth tres 
í derstand, even if they are comprehended by those |! deemed, yegenerated, and disenthralled,’? from the 
i who utter these fine-spun arguments, it is sufficient |! shackles that the laws of the slave States bind upon 


1 

| 

tion in the southern States. | 

And others took the same ground. They were | 
alarmed at the proposition, and talked very much 
in the style of some of the celebrated orators from 
the South, at this day. Mr. Madison, a cool, clear- 

headed, tried statesman, coming from the South, | 

from the Jeading State of the South, who may be 

said to be the father of the Constitution almost, 


i| business in any degree whatever. 
i| mitting the petition, and justified the measure, by repeated 
i| precedents in the proceedings of the House.” 
i 
i 


| 


| North and among enlightened and civilized nations 
ji ‘ 
{| 


| 
| 
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-them: they breathe’ the ‘air: of freedom, and their f 
whaékjes falk =. i 
Mr. Chairman, why do the North now agitate 
-this question? ‘Ihave already stated my opinion 
ain regard to the proper time when the question 
“shouldbe raised, and yet [have yielded that pri- 
wate opinion ‘of mine, and intend to vote for the 
“proviso upon this bill. But why do‘the North 
“agitate this question now? And ifit-is put in this 
vbill, whateffect will it have? “Why, sir, T regard 
itas merely declaratory of what the North intend 
“to do when ‘this territory comes into the Union, |! 
‘and we begin to legislate upon it as we have done 
‘upon other territories belonging to the Government. 
Sir, unless slavery be excluded from this territory 
_ while it belongs to the United States, is there a 
-gentleman within the sound of my voice, that does | 
“not know’ that California and New Mexico are to |i 
beand will be peopled by the inhabitants of Texas, || 
Missouri, and the South; that these people are to 
‘rush into that country, carrying their slaves with 
them; not waiting the wave of population as it 
naturally moves on, but by concert taking time by į 
the forelock and settling the question in favor of 
slavery in-advance of our salutary and-prohibitory 
legislation? They intend to fil up this country 
with their slave population: and when they have | 
planted the institution there, then, when they come 
to ask admittance into this Union as a State, we 
have got to admit them with slavery, as we did 
Florida, Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Mis- 
souri, 

I have read the speech of the great statesman of 
the South, (Mr. CaLuoun,} made in the Senate on 
Tuesday last, and [think I understand the policy 
of the South. Well, that gentleman who is reputed 
as the great southern leader, that distinguished 
“statesman, whose voice in the South is potential 
‘upon the subject, says, hold on to the territory of 
New Mexico and California that we have already 
conquered from Mexico, not as a conquest, but as 
‘indemnity forthe expenses of the war, and for what 

-is due to our citizens for wrongs committed upon 
their rights by the Governmentand people of Mexi- 
co. ‘So far, I go with him, and I am glad that he 
made thatannouncement. With him, my determi- 
“nation is fixed upon the subject, that this territory is 
to beours. But, if you will read that speech care- | 
fully and closely, you will find concealed in it this | 
policy, that it is to be ours or not to be ours, when 
you come to treat, according as it is to he slave or 
free; that is the policy shadowed forth. FEow lone | 


i 
| 
| 


is it to be hung up, like Mahomet’s coffin between |! 


heaven and earth, in this dubious position—to he | 
ours or not to be owrs—waiting the decision of thi 
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threaten to dissolve it, if the majority should be 
agairist them, if there should “be from the North 
found doughfaces enough bought up or’scared. up 
to turn the scale against them; never. But Iun- 
dertake to say, those who from the North sell the 
North out upon'this subject, will find a dissolution 
from their constituents; that they will ever be 
separated from them hereafter, by an impassable 
gulf; that they will be banished to that country 
from whose bourne no traveller returns. Why, 
the gentleman from Maryland, (Mr: Gres,}] who 
has just taken his seat, wanted that we should 
divide this territory by the line of 36° 30' north lati- 
tude—the Missouri compromise Jine—and thought 
that would be a fair division of territory. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to know if ‘this line of 
36°°30' is to be the dividing line of States, how 
are States to be formed in reference to it? Are 


north of that line ? 
There you have a State running up from the 
mouth of the Rio Grande to the parallel of 42°: 


lare the slave laws of ‘Texas operative south of | 
36° 30’ and not north of that line? “Oh, no; 


they operate throughout the whole State, as well 
north as south of that line. And if you form 
States out of this new territory, I want to know, 


line and not on the other, if this line should not 
be the boundary of the State? The Missouri 
compromise line was proposed to be recognised in 
the preliminary proceedings that brought Texas 
into the Union. 
of the territory; a great part of that territory is 
| south of 36° 30’, a part of it runs up to 42°; 
and how is it, there? Why, slavery extends up to 
42°; because the laws of Texas tolerate slavery. 


bability be made the dividing line betygen States, 


| of which slavery is to exist and be enforced, and 
| north of which it is not to go. I don’t know how 
| the States will be formed and laid out of this ter- 
ritory if it become ours. 


exist in it atall. ‘There cannot and will not bea 
| compromise Jine within a State. 

} The gentleman from Virginia who preceded me 
| to-day, took the ground that the ordinance of 1787, 


this institution of slavery narthwest of the Ohio 
river, was null and void, 


adopted, a legislative act was passed by the Legis- 


Congress? How long is this “ masterly inactivi- || lature of Virginia, ratifying, confirming,and adopt- 


ty” to suspend this territory, to make it neither || 
one thing nor the other, neither in the Union nor |} 
out of the Union, very much like the doctrine of || 
nullification? Why, unulit is filled up with slaves; |! 
and then the North will yield, as they have always |! 
yielded; they will take it as the North did Texas, 
rather than have it remain an independent confed- 
eracy of the Saxon race unon our southern border. | 
The same arguments will he used to brine it into | 
the Union that were used to bring in Texas, and | 
with equal force and cqual merit. Now this terri- ! 
tory must be ours; it never can go back to Mexico. | 
If you abandon it, as in one contingency the Sena- | 
tor from South Carolina favors, why, you will have 
another war. Our people are already going there; 
they will go there and take their slaves with them, |i 
unless you prohibit slavery in advance. When 
they get strong enough to overthrow the Mexican 
authority, then there will be another revolution 
similar to the Texan revolution; and after eight or 
nine years, when the territory is fall of this insti- jj 
tution, we are to have another annexation and | 
another war. 
This territory is now ours by conquest; here it 
is in our military occupation; let us hold on to it! 
now we have it, and regulate it while we may. I 
am glad that the South agree with the North that |! 
it is never tosbe given up. We are engaged ina i 
war, and we may as well fight it out now as here- | 
after; and let us settle the question of slavery as 
soon as we can; but slavery or no slavery, that ter- | 
ritory is to be ours. And Isay, if the North will be 
united upon this subject, and oppose the introduc- 
tion of slavery into this territory, they ean settle | 
that question now as it should be settled, and keep || 
the territory. But, on the other hand, Lam free to 
admut this is a question to be decided by votes in 


i 


i southern policy. 


ing the ordinance of 1787--the ordinance which abol- |! 
ished slavery where it existed de jure if not de facto. j: 


The territory wasa wilderness 


seupied by savages, 
yet slavery existed there de ju 


re; and the Legislature 


; JR : 
of Virginia, by the confirmation of the ordinance of |: 


1787, approved of this abolition of slavery in what 


was once her territory——that institution which now, | 


according to some of her statesmen of the present 
day, cannot be abolished in New Mexico and Cal- 


| ifornia, because, forsooth, Congress have no power | 


to act on this subject. How convenient it is for 
gentlemen of the South to blow hot and cold on 
this subject as their interest varies. I have already 
alluded to a distinguished statesman from the 
Soath in the other end of this Capitol, as to the 
A distinguished statesman from 
Virginia, on this floor, put forth the same doc- 
trine to-day, that this territory will not be ours 
if this proviso be adopted; that it is not ours, and 


i never will be, if this measure be consummated, |i 
But if this proviso fails—if this policy of masterly | 
inactivity is adopted, and the South is suffered to } 
occupy this territory with their slaves, then it will | 


be ours. I believe I am not mistaken in the policy. 
It is not publicly avowed: that is the secret policy 
of the South in regard to all this territory. 

But the South complain that we are depreciating 


the value of their property, by excluding slavery ij 


from this newly-acquired territory. Now I do not 
know how that may be. I do not know but slave 
property might depreciate in value if this territory 
1s occupied by a free people. But is that any rea- 
son why we should not keep it free? On the same 
principle, may they not ask you to give them the 
whole surface of God’s globe for their slaves? 
Where is the bound? How far south can yeu go 
and prohibit slavery; and where must you stop, 


Congress. ‘The North Aill siever dissolve’ the 
Union upon this question; and they never ‘will 


you to have slave States south and free States į 
How is it in regard to Texas? ! 


if slave laws are to operate on one side of this || 


Slavery existed in the butt end | 


Now, as the line of 36° 30° will not in all pro- į 


| it is impracticable to adopt that line as a line south |: 


i But slavery must exist | 
throughout the entire bounds of a State, or not } 


so far as it undertook to interfere with or abolish |) 


| Sir, in December. 1788, | 
( ; a ji more than a year after the ordinance of 1787 was 
question of free territory or not free territory in |! 


Jest you depreciate the value of the-southern slave? 
Why, if by ‘making this territory free States you 
are the “instrument in the hand of Providence in 
crambling this institution in thé dust by the pro- 
cess of natural law, God speed the progress of free- 
dom. I have always supposed that the South, 
when they acknowledge this to be a curse which 
they could not shake off, as they have uniformly 
done by their distinguished men, would -consider 
it a blessing if some way were devised by whith 
they could get rid of it without violence, and 
with safety to themselves. ‘Well, here we have 
it. Let the waves divide: let the children of Israel 
pass through the Red Sea on dry land. Let there 
ii be a cordon of free States on the south. But 
ij no, the South forbid, because “it deprived them 
of a slave market. I have no doubt the Egypt- 
ians would have established themselves on the 
other side of the Red Sea if they had thought that 
their slaves were going to get away as they did, 
and then the jong-oppressed children of Israel 
would never have seen the happy promised land 
of Canaan flowing with milk and honey. There 
is a way of getting rid of this institution. The day 
is coming in this country when the slave shall be 
free; and all attempts to prevent it will prove as 
abortive as the measures of Pharoah to prevent the 
passage of the Hebrews. 

We have heard to-day from the gentleman from 
Texas and the gentleman‘from Ohio—I mean the 
gentleman who said his constituents demanded ac- 
tion, action, action; arid ‘certainly he obeyed his 
constituents; for from the beginning to the ending 
of his speech, he thumped his table with his fist as 
with a beetle. [A laugh.] That action-was suited 
to the will of his constituents, if it was not ‘suited 
to the words that he uttered, if, indeed, he uttered 
any words that a sane, sensible man could com- 
prehend. [Renewed laughter.] He says slavery 
cannot exist without positive enactment, and if this 
! territory comes into the Union, it will come in free 
and remain free, until Congress pass laws estab- 
lishing slavery; and he wants any man to contro- 
vert this doctrine if he can. Why, I can tell the 
‘gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Parrisy,}] what his 
constituents know and believe, whetherit has got 
into his head or not, that, without this proviso, 
either at this session of Congress or incorporated 
into the territorial law when you come to organize 
a government over that territory, slavery will exist 
‘ there, and with it it never will. Thè South knew 
this and understood it. This is the policy shadow- 
ed forth by the speech of that distinguished states- 
man from the South, and the avowed policy of the 
gentleman from Virginia, to defeat action upon this 
matter, as they hold it will exist there unless we 
positively prohibit it by the action of this Govern- 
ment. And this is the reason why the South are 
so strenuous in their opposition to our acting on 
| this subject. Let it alone, and slavery will take 
care of itself, with the aid of the slaveholder. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this Wilmot proviso with 
me is, as I have already said upon this floor, in days 
gone by, in reference to this bill, nota sine qua 
non. T will vote for it with or without the proviso. 
I prefer to vote for the bill with it. After what 
has taken place on this subject, I dare not, in ref- 
erence to public opinion in the North, vote against 
it. I think it is time to yield, and not to set up 
here my private opinion in regard to the precise 
time when this measure should be carried. I mean 
to carry out the enlightened judgment of the North 
so faras I know it, if the sky falls; but Ido not 
: believé the sky will fall in this century. 

I shall vote for the three million bill to prosecute 
: the war or to consummate an honorable and ad- 
vantageous peace, to define and hold on to this 
territory to make it free. I desire that this coun- 
try, now that we have got into the war, forced 
into it by Mexico, shall hold on to this territory 
that they have conquered from these: semi-barba- 
rians, and consecrate it to freedom. There is 
| something patriotic, something elevating in the idea, 
that when we have been driven into a war bya 
semi-barbarian power, that we have already con- 
quered territory which is now within our grasp, 
| and which we mean to dedicate to freedom. I 
| Shall vote for the three million bill, to enable the 
|| Executive to consummate a ‘peace advantageous to 
i| the country. I have no doubt he acted upon good 
: reasons, after full deliberation and consultation, 
i and with the advice and consent of his Cabinet, 
| when he made this recommendation; and I have 
| confidence in big Administration, and shall vote 
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all war measures and ail peace measures whic 
he calls upon us to pass, which are proper an 
just and necessary in themselves. I shall do so 
with or without the Wilmot. proviso attached to 
the bill; that is to say, I will aid in. putting. the 
proviso in the bill, but if it fail, still I will vote for 
the bill, I candidly believe if you bring in here a || 
„separate proposition, a joint resolution of Congress, | 
-declaring the will of this nation tagi this territory | 
shall be ours henceforth, and ever free from | 
slavery, you would get ‘more strength for it than | 
you would connected with this bill. I fear that j 
pome.of the Representatives from the North will ' 
avail themselves of the pretext, that it is con- f 
:nected with the bill, and will embarrass the Ad- |! 
ministration, and will vote against this proviso, | 
and yet go hame to their constituents and declare 
that they are for it disconnected and separate from 
the bill. Now, I am for prosecuting the war 
with vigor, and with all the energies of this Gov- 
ernment, as becomes this great and powerf 

mation. 
Grande. We would have a border war, a guerilla 


h 
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ulei 
I am not for falling back upon the ve 


! tween nations at 


` war, carried on against our four regiments from | 

«now till the end of time—a never-ending war. It 
is the most puerile proposition, in my judgment, | 
that has ever been put forth by any gentleman pre- 
tending to be a statesman, since the fall of Adam. 
A vigorous war, carried into the heart of the ; 
enemy’s country, it does seem to me will be the | 
‘shortest, the cheapest, and the least destructive to | 
human life. Humanity, economy, everything, 


_ concur in pushing this war with the utmost vigor, || 


and bringing it to a speedy close—a clase that can- 
not fail to be honorable to the United States, anda 
blessing to the Mexican nation. 

Mr. Chairman, much sympathy, whether felt or 
not, has, in the course of the various discussions 
on the war measures of this Administration, been 
expressed by honorable gentlemen of the Opposi- 
tion, in this Hall and in the Senate Chamber, for 
.the poor officers and soldiers of the regular army 
and the volunteer. corps who have fallen, or been 
wounded in battle, or died in the service, or made 
invalids by the diseases of the climate, and the 
hardships, privations, and exposures of a cam- 
paigning life. I cannot imagine why these pictures | 
of death and suffering, incident to a service of this | 
nature, have been at this time held up to the coun- | 
try in such ghastly features and with such doleful 
sounds of mourning and lamentation, unless to dis- 
courage inlistments in the American army, and 
under false. pretence of sympathy for the suffering, | 
to impede the war on our part, and give aid and 
comfort to the enemy. However that may be, | 
and Í leave it to each one to draw his own infer- 
ence, certain it is, the officers and soldiers, and the 
friends of the fallen for whom these tears have 
been shed, will not thank them for it. The officers 
and soldiers of the army, knowing the perils of 
the service, voluntarily, went into it, and took their | 
chance for the honor and the glory and the emolu- 
ment resulting from it, and thousands upon thou- | 

„sands of others strove for their places, and were 
-chagrined and disappointed in not obtaining them. 
‘The gory bed to them is the bed of glory— 
& Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori.” 
They despise their hypocritical and feminine tears į 
as derogatory to their character as brave men and 
patriots. In war, Scotchmen should hear Bruce’s 
Address, Frenchmen the Marseilles Hymn, Eng 
lishmen Britannia Rules the Waves, and Americans 
the Star-spangled Banner and the national air of 
Yankee Doodle. These solemn dirges of mock 
„philanthropy which have greeted our ears are not 
calculated to make our people brave. The states- 
men of the Opposition had better have left this 
pious work, in which they have been so much en- 
gaged, to the old women of the country; for God 
forbid that our young women should be called to a 
work so abhorrent as this would be to their spirit 
of patriotism. 

Another obstacle which these lachrymose orators 
have thrown in the way of the prosecution of the 
‘war, is the demoralization inseparable from a state | 


| 
i 
| 
| 
j 


of war. This they have not pretended is any more |; 


so than any other; but still, it was a reason with 
them why it should not be prosecuted. Mr. Chair- 
man, though this war was not begun by us, nor is it 
prosecuted by usto propagate religion, morality, the 
arts and sciences, or civilization, yet no one can fail ; 
to see, who understands the degraded condition of jį 
the people of Mexico, that these blessings will follow 
our arms in that country, and germinate and grow | 


i 
i 


l . . 
i establishment. Read, laid on the table, and order- 
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and spread there, to.civilize,Christianize, and mor- 
alize, that perfidious.and mixed race—a community. 
of pirates and robbers—and teach them what.they 
so much stand in need of—a knowledge of humani- 
ty, industry, and justice; to their own great advan- 
tage, and to the advantage of all nations that have 
any intercourse or correspondence with them, 
and especially her neighbor, the United States. 
Neither the philanthropist, the moralist, nor the 
Christian, will ever have any cause to regret this 
war, waged against us by this miserable Power, so 
far as results are concerned in reference to the ele- 
vation of the human race and the peace of this con- 
tinent at least. It has become necessary, from her 
own conduct and degraded condition, that Mexico 
should be made to feel our power and appreciate 
our justice, and observe the rules of comity be- 
eace. 

Mr. STEPHENS then obtained the floor, and 
the committee rose and reported. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House, Execu- 
tive communications, as follows: ` 

A communication from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a report, in answer toa | 
resolution of the 21st of December last, of the | 
amount of money paid to persons for services and | 
expenses attending the draughting and perfecting | 


of the tariff bill furnished by the Secretary of the |j 


Treasury to the Committee of Ways and Means | 
at the first session of the present Congress. Read | 
and referred to Committee of Ways and Means. 

A communication from the Secretary of War, | 
transmitting, in conformity with the fifth section of 
the act of March 3d, 1809, a statement of the ex- 
penditures, during the year 1846 from the appro- 
priation for the contingent expenses of the military 


ed to be printed. 

The House proceeded to the consideration of the 
joint resolution of the House giving thanks to Ma- | 
jor General Zachary Taylor, the officers and sol- 
diers UMler his command, for their conduct in 
storming the city of Monterey, which had been 
returned from the Senate with amendments; and, 
on motion, it was referred to the Committee on |; 


Mr. JOHN G. CHAPMAN gave notice that, at 
an carly day, he would ask leave to introduce a bill | 
to authorize the marshal of the District of Colum- 
bia to serve subpænas from the courts of Mary- | 
land, in criminal cases. 


On motion of Mr. LAWRENCE, by leave, 

Resolved, That the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union be discharged | 
from the consideration of House bill No. 806, 
“ concerning certain collection districts, and for 
other purposes,’ and that it be referred back to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

The bill making appropriations for the payment | 
of revolutionary and other pensions of the United | 
States for the year ending June 30, 1848, which 
had been returned from the Senate with amend- 
ments, was taken up; when a motion to adjourn 
was made and rejected, by ayes 21, noes 20. 
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No quorum voting, 

Mr. STROHM moved that there be a call of the 
House. 

Pending which motion the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, &c. 


Petitions, memorials, &c., were presented and 
referred, under the rule, as follows: 


By Mr. RAMSEY: The petition of John Adolphus Etzler, 
of Philadelpbia, asking the appointment of a committee to 
examine certain valuable inventions which propose an im- 
mense saving of power, money, time, &c., in many of the 
urts. 

By Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL: The memorial of Nicholas | 
E. Thouron, asking from Congress a Jaw authorizing and | 
directing the Commissioner of the General Land Office to | 
issue to him a patent for eighty acres of land in Wisconsin, 
formerly Michigan. 7 f 

By Mr. ROOT: The petition of citizens of Medina coun- 
ty, Ohio, for a speedy termination of the war. 

By Mr. DARRAGH: The petition of Knox & McLaugh- 
lin, contractors on Obio river improvement, for compensa. 
tion. Also, the petition of citizens of Pittsburg, in the State 
of Pennsylvania, asking Congress to.grant to the Cleveland 
and Pittsburg Railroad Company unimproved lands of the 
United States, not otherwise appropriated, in order to the 
speedy completion of the work. 

By Mr. FOSTER: The petition of Barbara Lancaster, for 
bounty land due her late husband. 

By Mr. BROCKENBROUGH: Preamble and resolutions 
praying Congress to grant to the State of Florida the use of 
the St. Francis barrack buildings, grounds, &c., at St. Au- 
gustine for purposes of education. Also, relative to the de- 
posite act of July 3, 1836, and protesting against certain 


dians in the Florida war. Also, för the establishment of a 
mail route from thé town of Milton, in Santa Rosa county, 
to the town of Spartà, in the county of Conecuh.'” Also, fe- 
lative to the ‘United States military road, bridge, and fortifi- 
cations on the eastern coast of Florida. - Also, rejative.to 
the improvement of thé Ocklawaha river, and praying ‘an 
additional appropriation for the samé:” Also, praying: the 
establishment of a Jight-house at Indian river.” : Also;:pray- 
ing the establishment of a light-house at Egmont Key; Tam- 
pa Bay. Also, praying the establishment of a light-houge 
at New Smyrna on the eastern coastof Florida. Also, pray- 
ing the erection ofa light-house at ‘the mouth of Suv 
river. g ae get 
By Mr. CRANSTON: Resolutions of the Legislature 0! 
Rhode Island, in relation to the tariff of 1842 and the, Megi- 
can war, ee 
‘By Mr. SEAMAN : The petition of several of the crew. of 
the United: States steamer -Missouri at: the time. of her de- 
struetion in the harbor of Gibraltar, praying.for relief.» .: 
By Mr. HASTINGS: The proceedings of a public meet- 
ing of citizens of the State of Iowa, relative to a’railroad 
from the Mississippi river to the Pacific ocean, on the-plan 
proposed by Asa Whitney, Esq., of New York. Also, eer- 
tain petitions of citizens of the State of Iowa, relative to 
certain inundated jands. i ES ka 
Ry Mr. THURMAN: Resolutions of thè bar of Knox 
county, Ohio, adverse to the division of that State into two 
judicial districts. : j 
iy Mr. MeDANIEL: The petition of James F. Bottsand 
others, of Monroe and Audrain counties, in Missouri, asking 
the establishment of a post route from Florida, in Monroe 
y, to Mexico, in the county of Audrain, Missouri. ` 
THOMPSON, of Massachusetts: The petition of 
Horton and 140 others, inhabitants of West Cam- 
bridge, ssachusetts, praying that Congress would usé all 
its constitutional powers to bring to a speedy close the War 


y Mexico. se 
y Mr. LEWIS: The petition of sundry iphabitants of 
Farmersville, New York, praying for the speedy termina- 
tion of the war with Mexico. ? MAE E AT 
By Mr. WILLIAM G. BROWN: The memorial of:the 
Board of Trade of the city of Wheeling; prayingsCongress to 
subseribe, on certain conditions, for thirty thousand: dollars 
of the stock in the wire suspension bridgé about being crect- 
ed over the Ohio river at Wheeling. Pe ees Tarn 
By Mr. COLLAMER: ‘The memorial of E. C. Ratington 
and others, in relation to the present rates of postage, > 
By Mr. LA SERE: The memorial of J.P. Whitney & Co., 
and J. W. Stanton & Co., of New Orléans, and sundry ship- 
owners and shipmasters trading to the port of New Yotk, 
praying that the pilot law of 1837 may not be repealed.: Also, 
the petition of James B. Belin, of New Orleans, son and beir 
of John H. Rehn, deceased, praying remuneration for losses 
sustained by the seizure and condemnation df his property 
by the French Government. PES et 
By Mr. McDANIEL: The petition of 29 citizens of Lin- 
com county, Missouri, asking relief and indemnity for im- 
provements made on lands which they purchased of the Uni- 
ted States, and which have heen covered by a Spanish grant 
confirmed by act of Congress of 4th July, 1836. Also, the 
petition of citizens of Lincoln county, Missouri, asking 
authority to change the location of the 16th section, in town- 
ship 51, range J, east. T, is 
By Mr. MORSE, of Louisiana: The petition of A. A. Qor- 
son and 63 others, praying for the establishment of:a post 
route from Hamburg, (Catahoula,), to Athens, (Claiborne.) 
By Mr. STEWART: The papers anid documents of Alex 
ander McClean, of Pennsylvania, ‘claimisigun invalid pén- 
sion. , 


IN SENATE. 
Fripay, February 12, 1847. 

Mr. WESTCOTT presented a memorial from 
citizens of Washington county, Florida, praying 
that the unexpended balance of an appropriation 
for the improvement of the Choctawhatchie and 
Holmes rivers may be applied to the further im~- 
provement of the Holmes river; which.was refer- 
red to the Committee of Claims. a 


Mr. ASHLEY, from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, to which had been referred the memorial of 
Robert Owen, submitted a report; which was ọr- 
dered to be printed. : 

Mr. A., from the same committee, to which had 
been referred sundry petitions of inhabitants -of 
Washington, praying certain amendments to the 
city charter, made a report, asking to be discharged 
from their further consideration, and that they be 
referred to the Committee for the District of Co- 
lumbia. P 

Mr. A., from the Committee on the Judiciary, 


| reported the bill to establish a court at Key West, 
iin the State of Florida, and for other purposes, 


with amendments. : 
Mr. YULEE moved: to postpone the previous 
orders, for the purpose of considering the bill at 
this time. È i 
The motion having been agreed to, the bill was 


; taken up for consideration, as in committee of the 
i whole; and the amendments having been agreed 


to, the bill was reported to the Senate. The 
amendments were then concurred in; and the ques- 
tion being on ordering the bill to be engrossed for 
a third reading, 


_ especially applicable to Florida. 


. and carried on with more propriety and satisfaction j 
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WESTCOTT stated that: this was the bill 1! 
had: come from the House of Representa- || 
tives.’ There was a provision in it, introduced by |! 
the Commitee on the Judiciary, which he thought | 
it his duty to move to strike out. -It had been in- i 
troduced contrary to his wish, bat the committee | 
had overruled his objection. i 


H 
i 
i 
j 
H 
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He had doubts | 
whether Congress had the power to vest in the | 
judge of the court'the authority given in relation to ' 
wrecks. The regulation, he was- satisfied, would | 
be beneficial to the State; and the section was cop- :; 
ied from an act which was right while Florida was ` 
a Territory, and had only delegates on the floor of |: 
this House. It gave a ministerial power to a ju- || 
dicial officer; and we might as well give a judge |! 
in Arkansas to grant licenses to trade with the In- į 
dian tribes, or any other power to carry measures 
designed by Congress to be vested in ministerial 
agents. 
i He moved to strike out the third section of the 
ilL 
Mr. ASHLEY hoped the section would not be |, 
stricken out. The provision in that section was | 
deemed to be within the power of Congress, and i| 
He hoped no || 
constitutional objection would be raised against it, 
and, if not, that it would be permitted to remainin | 
the bill. The class of persons on whom it was 
intended to operate required, as much as any body 
of men, a controlling power over them. In this 
district of Florida they have more property at their 
disposal than in any other part of the State. . This 
controlling power had been exercised beneficiMy 
heretofore. No one was licensed without previous | 
inquiry, and without satisfactory testimonials of | 
their honesty, their qualifications, and their general | 
good character. The. law had been tested, and jj 
the business of the wreckers had been regulated : 


i 
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than before. - f 

After a remark from Mr. YULEE, the purport || 
of which was inaudible, the question was taken, ‘| 
and the motion to amend was decided in the nega- 
tive, 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed, and | 
was then read a third time and passed. i 
On motion of Mr. DAVIS, the previous orders | 
‘were postponed, and the Senate proceeded to the | 
consideration, as in committee of the whole, of the | 
bill to make attachments which are made under | 
process issuing from the courts of the United States | 
conform to the laws regulating such attachments 


in the courts of the States. " 


No amendment being offered, the bill was re- || 
ported to the Senate and ordered to be engrossed, 
and was then read a third time and passed. ii 

On motion of Mr. BREESE, the previous orders 
were postponed, and the Senate proceeded to con- ʻi 
sider, as in committee of the whole, the bill for the | 
relief of John M. Moore. i 

No amendment being offered, the bill was re- | 
ported to the Senate and ordered to be engrossed, | 
and was then read a third time and passed. i 


Mr. CRITTENDEN, from the select commit- 
tee to which had been referred the bill for the relief 
of Robert Armstrong, reported the same without 
amendment, with a recommendation that it do 
pass. il 

Mr. BRIGHT, on leave, introduced abill relin- || 
quishing to the city of Madison, in the State of | 
Indiana, all the right and title of the United States ` 
to a strip of unsurveyed land lying within the lim- 
its of said city, and bordering on: the Ohio river; ; 
which was read a first and second time and referred 
to the Committee of Claims. 


QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE. 
The Senate then proceeded to the consideration 
i the following resolutions, submitted by Mr. 
ULEE! 


Resolved, That the editors of the Union, a newspaper i 
published in the city of Washington, having, ina publication i 
contained in a number of that paper dated the 9th of Febru- H 
ary, issued aud uitered a publie libel upon the character of | 
this body, be excluded from the privilege of adinission to the 
floar of the Senate. i 

Be it further resolved, That the report of the proceedings i 
of the Senate of the 8th day of February, in relation tothe | 
bill entitled “Aa act to raise for alimited time an additional | 
military foree, and for other purposes,” is partial and unju 
to the body, and that the reporters for that paper be exeladed 
for the residue or the session trom a place in the gallery of 
the Senate. i 


Mr. YULEE rose and said, he would endeavor 
to occupy as little of the time of the Senate as pos- | 


| brave soldiers and sailors 


| conflict. 


| portant feature, re. 


| ereign States of this Union—States by whose will 


, its editors to a trust under this body has given it, 


duced him to offer these resolutions... Not with j 
any feeling of pleasure had he offered them, nor!) 
eae oii h ee Í 
did it give him any pleasure to pursue them. He i 
regretted the consumption of ume, and regretted i 
the necessity of the rebuke they contained. Had 
the editors. of the Union, after two days for reflec- 
tion, thought proper fo disavow their knowledge 
or sanction of the libellous matter contained in the 
article he would ask to have read, he (Mr. Y.) 
would have been relieved from the performance of 
the duty which was now forced upon him. It: 
would have given him more pleasure to withdraw | 
the resolutions than to press them. Instead, how~ 
ever, of any explanation or retraction of the offen- i 
sive publication, the editors of the Union had | 
thought proper to challenge the Senate to this pro- |; 
ceeding, and had reiterated and justified the offence; ii 
so that no other alternative remained to hira but i 
to proceed with the resolutions. ee 

The first resolution charged the utterance of a | 
public libel upon the character of the Senate. 
order that the Senate might judge for itself whethe. 
the publication referred to deserved to be so char 
acterized, he would ask the Secretary to read the 
article which he sent to the Chair. . 

‘The Secretary then read the following article: 

“(Fur the Union.) | 

* ANOTHER Mexican Viccory.—The war now pending | 
between the two great North American republics is raging | 
over u widely extended theatre, and is waged with a great 
variety of weapuns, and military stores. A greatnumber of 
Jeading champions are figuring in the arena, and the success į 
is fluctuating. $ 

«The war rages along the line of operations of our army, |} 
and on the vastern and western coasts of Mexico, where our 
carry it on, and where swords, | 
small arms, artillery, balls, shells, and rockets are the weap- į; 
ons and stores. On this part of the field of operations we 
have defeated the enemy in every conflict where we meas- |; 
ured arms with them. r n > | 

“The floor of Congress is another section of the field of ʻi 
There the cause of Mexico is maintained with | 
zeal and ability; there the supplies of men and money are 
attempted to be withheld; there the sympathies gf federalism i 
are invoked in their behalf; there tue war is nded with |! 
every abusive cpithet, and the President of our country, 
who has 80 successtully vindicated its honor by his pen, and |! 
before whose vigorous arm the invading enemy bas fled into 
his stronghold, is denounced as a bloody tyrant aud mur- 
derer. The balis of State legislation also, so far as Massa- 
chusetts and North Carotina are concerned, exhibit similar 
scenes: there the Mexicun cause has triumphed. We confess 
tue disgraceful fact ! g 

“Inthe Senate of the United States, on yesterday, the 
Mexicans achieved another vietory. The bill for organizing 
ten regiments of regular troops having been submitted, with 
its amendments, to a committee of conference of the two 
Honses, that committee Unanimously agreed on a report 
which was submilted to them for their approval. The 
House of Representatives at once adopted the report by a 
very large majority. In the Senate it was, in its most in- 
eted by a majority of six. When the 
resit was ascertained, a distinguished Senator from Georgia 
exhibited the most marked tokens of exultation, It is the 
same Senator who urges a withdrawal of our army from the 
Mexican territory. 

“IC Santa Ana, Ampudia, or any other Mexican general, 
could snatch from our soldiers a corresponding victory, we 
should place them upon the sume clevation where their 
compatriots, friends, aud fellow-soldiers in the Senate of the 
United States now stand. 

« As the friends of the United States have, on this occa- 
sion, sustained a defeat, and the President been deprived of 
ten thousand regulars, E should earnestly advise him to 
throw himself into the hands of the people, invoke their 
love of country, callout the remainder of the volunteers, and 
inevitable success will atend bim. 

& As for the public will in this country, it points toa war 
to the knife if necessary, ample indemnity in the enemy?’s 
teiritury, and no more namby pamby talk about a desire for 
peace! We want reparation for tie past, and security for 
the future—and we will have tbem. VINDICATOR.» 

This language (Mr. Y. proceeded) was used in 
reference to the American Senate. A more grossly 
offensive and outrageous assault and Jibel upon 
the character of this body had hardly ever fallen 
under his eye. A transaction of the body is an- 
nounced as ‘a Mexican vicrory;” and the ma- 
jority of the Senate ts classed with the open ene- 
mies of their country, and described ‘as compa- 
triots, friends, and fellow-soldiers”’ of the generals 
of the public enemy of the republic. 
guage, applied to the representatives of the sov- 
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the existing war was entered upon, by whose con- i 
tributions and assent it is maintained, and in whose |! 
behalf it is waged; used in a print avouched to the i! 
country by the indorsement which an election of |! 


and by the whole patronage of the Government in 
all its branches, and the editors of which are in 
the daily use of a courtesy extended by this body; 
and going forth in the recognised organ of the 
Government, to degrade this body at home, and to 
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sible, while he explained the cause which had in- | 


i 


defame our country abroad. It is evident that i 


‘all the contents of their paper. 


: 3 y 
such a publication, unrebuked, is calcùlated to tar- 
nish the reputation of this body, to degrade its in- 
‘fluence, to diminish the public confidence in ite 
action, to ericourage the public enemy, and toim- 
pair the usefulness of the body in its efforts: for the 
common weal. 

If there had been any state of facts which gave 
color to this assault, or if the editors had been ig- 
norant of the ceedings to which it relates, there 
might be some palliation.for it. But what are the 
facts? 

A proviso contained in the army bill as it came 
from the Elouse was deemed objectionable upon 
the score of its unconstitutionality. It-was stricken 
out by a vote of 30 to 18—one of the fullest and 
most decisive votes which ever occur in this body, 
so nearly balanced as it is in respect to political 
complexion. Among those who composed this. 
majority were four of the five members of the 
Military Committee, and some of the oldest and 


ee distinguished statesmen of the country. The 


ouse of Representatives disagreed to this, among 
other amendments. The Miltary Committee of 
this body recommended an adherence to all the 
amendments; and so accordingly the Senate de- 
termined. A committee of conference met, and the 
Senate concurred in four of its recommendations; 
butinsisted upon one of its amendments, with a 
view to a further conference with the House of 
Representatives. It was at this stage of the bill, 
while a process of everyday occurrence was in 


| progress, for converging the conflicting opinions of 


the two Houses to a point of agreement, that this. 


| flagrant assault upon the body was committed. 
| The point in controversy between the two Houses 


involved a constitutional question, admitting of a 
fair difference of judgment. Upon a second confer- 
ence, the two Elouses were brought to agreement, 
by a satisfactory modification of the provision, 
and the bill was passed. 

It will be very evident to all the world, that 
upon this statement of the facts, to the correctness 
of which the whole Senate will witness, the pub- 


į lication which has been read is in all respects not 
j only a “ libel’? upon this body, but one of a most 


gross and inexcusable character. 

Are the editors of the paper in which it appear- 
ed justly amenable to censure, on account of the 
utterance of that libel? 

In the first place, I regard the conductors of a 
public press absolutely and directly responsible for 
hey are bound 
to scrutinize all matter to which they give pub- 
licity, and are justly amenable to the public judg- 
ment for all which appears under the sanction 
which admission to their columns implies. 

But the responsibility of the editors in this case 
is fixed more directly by the circumstances which 


| I shall proceed to notice, 


The paper in which the offensive communication 
was printed, contained an editorial article upon 
the same subject, and incorrectly alleging the re- 
jection of the bill. ‘This editorial opens by a ref- 


“erence to the communication headed “ Another 


Mexican Victory ;”’ and thus makes it, to all intents 
and purposes, a part of that editorial. The at- 
tent jon of the reader being thus called to the 
communication, by, and in connexion with, the 
editorial, the communication will necessarily stand 
comected with the editorial in the reader’s mind 
in giving color and character to the action of the 
Senate. The reference to the communication shows 
that the editors had read it. And thus the infer- 
ence is unavoidable, that it was published with a 
full knowledge of its contents, and passed to the at- 


. tention and credence of the public by the editors. 


There are other circumstances which seem to 
evidence a wanton purpose to malign and injure 
the “ Senate. ‘The editors knew the bill was not 
defeated, for the same paper which contained the 
offensive articles contained also the proceedings of 
the Senate appointing a second committee of con- 
ference, and showing that the bill was in progress 
to passage. in the next paper the passage of the | 
bill was announced; and yet in the same paper the 
editors not only make no retraction, but press the 
issue. 

Mr.BADGER. The language was, ‘we claim 


i; the right to say it again.” 


Mr. YULEER. Yes; and the evidences of delib- 
eration did not stop here. The attention of the 
public had been called to the subject of an alleged 
rejection of the bill two days before, (in the Sat- 
urday’s paper,) in a strain of denunciation, and 
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the proceedings and votes withheld in ‘that paper, 
but promised in the next. Thus the public mind 
was prejudiced in advance and prepared for the 
assault. In the paper of Monday the ‘assault is 
made, and what sort of proceedings published? 
Broceedings which give the speech and argumentof 
one side only, and entirely and totally suppress the 
argument of those whose votes are denounced. 
He was prepared to absolve the reporters from 
blame for this. The letter which was laid before 
the Senate yesterday, by the principal reporter, ` 
was fully satisfactory. But this did not lessen the 
fault of the editors; for it was their duty, as im- 
partial journalists, to see that the proceedings which 
they had promised their readers, and upon which 
they were commenting so severely, were fully re- 
ported in their columns, Nor did the evidences 
of a disposition to do injustice to the Senate stop 
here. The impression is sought to be created by 
the editorial, that advantage was taken of a thin 
house; when the fact was, that upon either one or 
other of the occasions, when a vote was taken upon 
the provision, all the Senators had recorded their | 
votes except four, and two of these, I believe, | 
were out of the city. In fact æ decided majority of | 
the whole Senate had voted against the constitu- | 
“tionality of the provision on the first oceasion. 

Now, then, (Mr. Y. proceeded,) having shown | 
that the editors of the Union are fairly responsible | 
for the offensive publication—a conclusion strength- 
ened by the fact, that after two days, those editors 
had failed to offer any explanation to the reverse— 
the question was, should the Senate pass the reso- | 
lution? What did it propose? Simply that the 
Senate withdraw its courtesy from these gentle- 
men, who make so ill a return for it. Nothing 
more. The resolution proposed no arraignment of 
the person, no fine, no interference with the full 
freedom of the Union newspaper, as a press, or of 
the Union editors, as citizens. It will be vain to 
charge the action proposed in the resolution as an 
attack upon the freedom of the press. It was no 
such thing, The press would be as free the day 
after its passage as the day before. The paper 
could go on to discuss men and measures as freely 
as it pleased; it might go on to tear to tatters in its 
rage the public character of the most distinguished 
and patriotic statesmen of the country; but only | 
let the world know, that, in the opinion of the Sen- 
ate, the Union newspaper is not accurate in its ac- 
count of the transactions and motives of this body, 
and‘ therefore not to be relied upon. That’s all. 
This end Will have been accomplished sufficiently 
by the very discussion of this resolution; and there- 
fore he was quite indifferent what course it eventu- 
ally took. 

Mr. Y. said, he was far from being willing to 
trammel or curb the freedom of the press. The 
liberty of the press was a’sacred principle. But 
its licentiousness is a public scandal; and although | 
the public sentiment is a very good corrective of | 
its abuses, yet, within the pale of our acknow- 
ledged rights, he, for one, was prepared by his ac- ! 
tion and vote here, at all times, to rebuke any at- 
tempt to dragoon the legislative department or any 
of its members into the support of measures by the 
powerof the press, 

Mr. Y. said, he was willing, at the proper time, 
to withdraw the second resolution, which was di- | 
rected against the reporters, as they had satisfac- | 
torily explained. The other he would adhere to, 
although with regret. He was perfectly aware 
that one of the gentlemen implicated had long oc- 
cupied a conspicuous position in the public eye; 
with the other he had no acquaintance. He was 
moved by no personal disrespect or unkindness, 
But the columns of their paper had contained what |! 
he regarded an unwarrantable libel upon the cha- 
racter of the body, and upon himself as one of its 
members, though the humblest of them all; and as 
the editors of that paper, they were responsible ; 
they deserved to be rebuked—and he had proposed 
his resolution for that purpose. 

Mr. BUTLER rose, but gave way to Mr. Cass í 
for an explanation. ` 

Mr. CASS would only say a single word, with- 
out designing in any way to go into that discussion, 
As the report of his remarks had been brought 


the Union, as during the whole of the session, al- 
though he had frequently troubled the Senate with 
some remarks, he had only appeared twice in the 
columns of that paper. Finding, in this case, that 
he had not been reported, he had written out his 
remarks. 

Mr. SEVIER then rose to address the Senate. 

Mr. WEBSTER, (and several ‘others on that 
side:) The gentleman from South Carolina! 

Mr. SEVIER. I supposed Ihad the floor. The 
President will decide. It is not for my side of the 
Chamber to decide, I presume! 

Mr. WEBSTER. [rise to order. Iunderstand 
that the honorable gentleman from South Carolina 
addressed the Chair, and was recognised, when 
he gave way for a moment, at the request of the 
honorable member from Michigan, for him to say 
a word in explanation. 

Mr. BUTLER said he understood that he was 
to have the floor when the gentleman from Michi- 
gan had concluded. ` 

Mr. SEVIER. I withdraw my claim. 

Mr. WEBSTER. Well, I do not choose to 
have it said that the decision came from this side 
of the house. 

Mr. SEVIER. It is for the Presiding Officer to 
recognise me or any other Senator, not gentlemen 
opposite. 

Mr WEBSTER. I am always at liberty to 
call the Senator from Arkansas or any gentleman 
to order. 


Mr. SEVIER. And the Senator from Arkan- |} 


sas will always exercise his rights entirely unfet- 
tered ! 

Mr. WEBSTER. I will be very happy to see 
the Senator do so, but, like other members, he may 
not always have a just sense of his rights! 

Mr. BUTLER ‘rose to give a direction to this 
subject which would be more conformable, he said, 
to his own wishes, and he hoped not inconsist- 
ent with thedesign of the honorable mover. The 
records of the Senate would live when this article 
would be forgotten, He was very glad that these 
resolutions had been postponed, so that their action 


might be of that deliberate character which was | 
most consistent with the dignity of that body, in 


order to afford the editor of the Union an opportu- 
nity of showing why he should not be excluded 
from the privilege of the floor. The offensive arti- 


| cle had certainly received the sanction of the editor, 


and the course he now meant to suggest would give 
him time to disavow it. 
would be justly amenable to the Senate, and ought 
to receive its judgment. The reporters had done 
much towards excusing themselves, and the editor 
may yet do the same. Final action, in a precipi- 
tate manner, would enable him to make a strong 
ease. He would not condemn him without giving 
him an opportunity to be heard. He suggested 
that a committee be appointed to hear any reasons 
which might be offered by the editor before coming 
to a final vote on the resolutions? 

Mr. SEVIER moved that the further considera- 
tion of the resolutions be postponed until to mor- 
row, with a view of taking up the orders of the day. 

Mr. WEBSTER asked for the yeas and nays, 
and they were ordered; and being taken, were as 
follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Alien, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Bag- 
by, Bright, Butler, Cass, Chalmers, Dickinson, Dix, Fair- 
field, Houston, Mason, Niles, Sevier, Soulé, Sturgeon, Tur- 
ney, and Westeott—20. ’ 


Thomas Clayton, J. M. Clayton, Corwin, Crittenden, Davis, 
Dayton, Evans, Greene, Huntington, Jarnagin, Jobson of 
Louisiana, Mangum, Miller, Morehead, Peareg, Simmons, 
Upham, Webster, and Woodbridge—24. 


If he did not do so, he | 


{ 


Mr. ALLEN said the declaration of the Sena- ; 


| tor from Florida, that he instituted this proceeding 


solely from a sense of public duty, was unneces- 
sary. No one supposed he was actuated by any 
other motive, when the article pointed to those to 
whom he was politically opposed. He was glad 
that his friend from Florida had indicated his pur- 
pose to withdraw the second resolution. -Had he 
not, we should have been placed in the extraordi- 
nary position of deciding that no reporter had a 
right to report a single word said by a Senator, 
unless he reported every word. 


i 


} 


i 


-privilege of self-defence. 


| ed be 


body? ` There was but one ground:on which we. 
could proceed against any other; and: that is our: 
By this-privilege of self.: 
defence, we expel disorderly persons from the:gal-: 
lery, and thus prevent the repetition of the disop- 
der. On what ground did this claim of privilege: 
rest? On the same ground as the-right to‘defend” 
the body when assailed—the right of self-defence: 
Therefore, if an intruder interrupted the proceed- 
ings of the Senate as a body, and thas thwarted it 
in the transaction of its business, we had a. right. 
to expel him. How far did this right extend ? Did 
it extend to punishment for words uttered or. pub- 
lished out of the Chamber—perhaps a mile ‘off? 
Would it extend to an indefinite distance in Wash» 
ington? Did itextend to Philadelphia; New York, © 
Boston, New Orleans? He denied that.it extend- 
yond the walls within which the body còn- 
vened. ; the eee 

Mr. YULEE. He did not design to go beyond 
the walls. His proposition was simply to with- 
draw from the editor the courtesy of admission ‘to 
the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. ALLEN. I understand. I will come to 
that. We were to withdraw a courtesy: What 
was that but.to punish, or else it was an idle cere- 
mony. To punish an American citizen, a libeller, 
it was said! It was an effort to take possession of 
the political press of the country, so far as the 
Senate was concerned, and because it was that 
great question, he was here to meet it. He knew 
a discrimination would be made between Mr. 
Ritchie and any New York editor, because the 
former was called an officer of the Senate. But a 
reference to the period when the case of :Mr..Blair 
was before the Senate, would show that it was 
then insisted that he was not an officer of the body; 
but simply a contractor for the printing, In this 
position, then, Mr. Ritchie stood. His friend from 
Florida only intended to withdraw a privilege. 
If it was a privilege, it had a value attached to its 
and if Mr. Ritchie found it beneficial to his inter- 
ests to have this privilege, to deprive him of it was 
to do him an injury. It would be the same in 
principle as to expel him from the republic, to send 
him into exile, to inflict the torture: the principle 
was the same. Jt was the ship money, not the 
amount of it, as was said in the British Exchequer, 
which constituted the ground of complaint. It 
was here the power to punish, not the extent of 
the punishment which was to fall on the individu- 
al, which was the question we were called to de- 
cide. This question had been once decided, not 
by the Senate, but by that far greater body—the 
American people. He had an act lying before him 
relating to libels, which he would read; it ‘would 


| be refreshing to the Senate to hear it. 


{Here Mr. Aven read the second section of 
the act of 1798, known as the Alien and Sedition 
law. | 

Tiat act was called the Alien and Sedition Jaw. 
It related to the punishment for libels. It passed 
the two Houses of Congress, and received the sig- 
nature of the President. It was declared to be | 
constitutional by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and people were punished under it. After 
that, or rather by virtue of these facts, the question 
of its constitutionality became a national question. 
It was no longer a question for Congress; it was 
no longer confined to the bench and the bar; but it 
went abroad through the whole country, wherever 


NAYVS—Messrs. Archer, Badger, Berrien, Calhoun, Gilley, |} there was a man to reason upon it, from house to 


fi 
| 


| bear upon it. 


The mind of every man was brought to 
The whole intellect of the country 
was engaged in its discussion, This was forty 
years ago. And what had we seen at every ses- 
sion during the last thirty or forty years? We 
had seen bills on our table—which passed both 
Houses of Congress—to exonerate those men who 
were condemned under that law, and to refund the 
penalties exacted from them. No man, in the last 


hill-top. 


| thirty years, has been found to stand forward and 
‘defend the constitutionality of that act. 


Why? 
Why, because to admit its constitutionality would 


| be to admit the Constitution to be'a erude:nullity— 
ia thing of contradictions—and that our liberties 


could only be preserved by gags and dungeons. - 
So uniform, so powerful had publie opinion proved 
on this occasion, that the Alien and Sedition law 


That resolution being withdrawn, we are now i! 
called on to decide on the resolution excluding the | 
editor of the Union from the privilege of the fioor, i] 
| for a publication in his paper. By what authority |) 

did the Senate take cognizance of any others than || 
its own members or the officers elected by this || 


into the question, he felt himself called on to explain 
that, on the morning after the debate, he had run 
his eye over the paper to see if any of his remarks 
were published, as well as to understand what was 
said on both sides. Another reason was, that he 
had not been very fortunate in being reported in |! 


had no longer a party. The party had changed 
its name tọ get rid of the odium of its passage. 
And now, after public opinion had thus emphati- 
cally denounced this law as unconstitutional, be- 
cause it authorized punishment for libels, should 
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che be told- that.the Senate can of .itself:inflict su: 
-spahishment? If Congress had.no longer the power 
_-to.pass laws for. the punishment. of-libels,-had the 
Senate alone, the right to do so, because of an 
assumed offence against its own body? If.we 
were to begin this business of punishing libellers, 
where should we end? If .we.were ‘to punish a 
press.in‘ Washington, what was to prevent usfrom 
punishing an editor -in Baltimore next, then in 
hiladelphia, then in New York, then in Boston, 
and so on through the whole country, until the 
word free press would. become a nickname? „But 
„it was not. merely the assumption .cf.a power to 
punish a libel bere, but to punish without the 
„privilege of a jary. It was assuming a power 
which was now forbidden in the whole orb of 
Christendom, which was at war with the estab- 
lished maxim in every civilized country, that every 
man may demand a trial by his peers. e 
exhibit such an anxiety to guard our own rights, 
it is our duty to be careful. that we do not trample 
under our feet the rights and liberties of the people. 
He would assert—although he knew that all the 

; decisions of Congress and of al} the State Legis- 
latures were against him—that the privileges of-a 
legislative body did not extend beyond its own 
walls, and the exemption of. its members from ar- 

» rest. He denied the right of-either House to take 
to itself a large mass of powers, under the indefi- 
nite term of privilege, which had been -exercised 
under the old parliamentary law of England, in 
the great struggle between Parliament and the 
Crown, for the purpose of using them, not against 
the Crown, but against our masters, the people. 
Privilege ought to be about the usurpation of pow- 
er. Privilege—whence comes it? Privilege was 
but another name for despotism. When he was 
called to lay the hand of the republic on the head 
of an undefended citizen, he must see that he stood 


on safer ground than what the English parliament- į 


ary law calls privilege. He must sce, when re- 
quired to inflict such punishment, that he was sup- 
‘ported by strong constitutional authority; and he 
should not find it in the cobwebs which are bound 
round our halls of Congress in the shape of privi- 
dege, copied from the British Parliament in the 
-days of the Stuarts. It was right there—it would 
be wrong here. Our object was not to upset, im- 
pair, undermine the power of the sovereign, as 
was the object of the British Parliament when they 
established these privileges. The right to enter 
these halls was the right of every man, and exclu- 
sion could only be authorized by disorder which 
interrupted the public business; and when, in such 
case, it was exercised, the power was exhausted 
by the act of exclusion. We could not follow the 
citizen a mile off. He was not going to say any- 
thing about the character of the publication. He 
stood here to enforce the right of the citizen against 
any infringement on the part of this body. He 
might be told this was a small concern; that it was 
only to expel a man from the Chamber. But this 
did not vary the question. Could the Senate take 
cognizance of a publication in a newspaper, decide 
it to be a libel, and proceed to act on this decision, 
by expelling the editor, or punishing him in any 
other way? He denied the power of the Senate 
to take cognizance of any such matter, so as to 
strike an editor. Every Senator, individually, had 
the same right as any other citizen; but he denied 
that, asa body, it possessed the right to exercise 


its politicel powers to punish cases of libel, because 


that was an offence which did not impede the ac 
tion of the body. It was a thing of words—an 


out-door crime; and he recognised no right in the | 


body to punish him who published it. He had 
no desire to go into a particular investigation of 
this case. He was only making his remarks in 
defence of the liberty of the press. 

Mr. A. here referred to a case of a Senator who 
had used language derogatory to the character of 
the body. Efe was a Senator. How would the 
Senate have procecded to punish him? The words 
were uttered by one who had a right to a seat 
here. They were not uttered in his seat. Would 
the Sergeant-at-Arms have been sent after him, 
and would he have been expelled? He (Mr. A.) 
did not mean to go into the common declamation 
about the liberty of the press. He would only say 
that he considered it as second to the Constitution 


When we | 


-ample indemnity-on the-other. He had seen, when 
i} he came into political life, the.press on both. sides 
-working with greater energy than he had ever 
witnessed before; but he was not one of those who 
feared for. the result: he.had.seen the.spirit of pub- 
lic liberty hovering.over the storm. He had seen 


riodically broken up, every man was invited to 
take his part in the -reconstruction—the laborer 
| and the mechanic taking their parts, as well as the 
indolent politician—a sufficient security against 
despotism; and when he saw a blow aimed at the 
press, he considered it a blow aimed against public 
liberty itself. ‘Were we to pass a law declaring 
| that for the publication of a libel, editors should 
| be gagged, where was the man who would not find 
himself in danger of incurring. its penalties ? 

He had only risen to state the views he enter- 
tained on this subject. It was no argument to 
him to say thatthe Senate had done so before. 
He knew that such had been the practice both in 
the House.and in the Senate. -But-heknew, also, 
|| that in every case they had assumed .a power to 
which they had no right. This privilege had no 
place in our political almanac. It was like the 
| right of petition which we had adopted from a 
system where people crawl with their prayers to 
-the-feet of the throne. On this account, we'found 
the phrase in our Constitution and elsewhere. But 
it had no right to he there. The-people here have 
a right to instruct, not.to petition. Petition is the 


that we are bondsmen, not free citizens, So he 
| held privilege to be incompatible with the genius 
of our institutions. Congress had no powers but 
such.as are found in the Constitution. The power 
which gave this body existence, gave it the right to 
defend its life during its sessions. If a man were 
to present a gun and fire on us through yonder 
window, he would not be guilty of ny crime for 
pointing the gun, but because the bullet came here; 
but no libel can force its way through the window 
to disturb our equanimity or interrupt our proceed- 
Ings. 

If we were to pronounce a publication to be. 
i libel, and proceed to trial and conviction in the ab- 
sence of the criminal, we should soon put down 
the press in Washington city. If wehad a right 
: to expel an offender, we had a right to.send a mes- 


f by what preéxisting law could this be defended? 


| ment, it is simply by our own will. This would 
ibe a dangerous business. No tinkering of an 
i| American Senate would justify us in establishing 
i| a precedent here which would involve the liberties 
‘lof the country. Ele believed the dignity of the 
Senate would be best consulted by going on with 
its business, calmly, quietly, and carefully. If we 
| proceeded to punish a libeller, it might induce 
‘| others to become libellers. Was it ever known 
that an organized body gained an advantage in a 
| contest with an individual? Its general result was 
to make the individual more powerful. The peo- 
ple usually took part with the incividual, regard- 
| Ing it as a struggle between power and right. 
He would say, that if he wished to weaken the 


i 
} 


i 
i 
ji 
ti 


would encourage it in instituting just such proceed- 
ings. Aftera while the Senate would make a mis- 
i, take, and lay hold of the wrong man, and a ery 
would be raised through the country that a reform 
ofthe Senate was necessary. If gentlemen who 


| from the quietude of the people, they may lay hold 
‘| of the wrong man, and then there may be an ex- 
| pression of the public will. If the people should 
| see the hands of . fifty-six Senators clenched in the 
i gray hairs of Thomas Ritchie—if they should wit- 
| ness this assault on anold man, almost twice as old 
as the Senate itself—they may wake up, and visit 


ower. 

; Mr. SEVIER rose and said he knew this reso- 
| lution would pass. He knew it would pass before 
| they got their dinner, and their dinner would not 
t get cold at that. 


Ohio for having read the law of 1798, as it would 


he had ever complained, because for the assaults” 
-he.had received on the. one -side he had :obtained i 


in the fact that when our political system was pe- | 


|| language of slaves; and the right of petition implies | 


| senger and arrest him, and puthim in prison And | 


| Lf we undertake to determine the extent of punish- | 


i defend this proceeding have taken courage to do it | 


ius with some severe evidence of their severeign | 


Senate as an organic branch of our institutions, he |i 


He thanked the Senator from | 


Peck, of Missouri 
rested adjawyer of his cc £ 
commensary..on a.decision.he made am-that court. 


impeached. for having ar- 
s court.for- haying published a 


It was. the most imposing sight he ever.saw, when 
the House of Representatives marched.from their 
own to this Chamber, bringing. with them the.ar- 
ticles of impeachment, and when the ablest intl. 
lects of that.time were engaged in, vindicating the 
rights of a citizen against the tyranny of the judge. 
After the trial of that cause, Congress thought 
proper to pass an act.protecting for .the future the 
citizen from the tyranny of the bench. [Mr. S. 
here read the provisions of that act, by which 
restrictions were imposed on punishments for 
contempt, so that its jurisdiction was limiféd to 
acts committed in presence of the court.] And 
here was an analogous case. Here was a case of 
contempt which nobody understood; for this,.all 
differed in opinion as to whatit was. With the 
Senator from Ohio, he contended that the contempt 
must be committed here, in this body, or on some 
officer of this body, and not in a public paper. 
But if this Senate should assume for itself the 
right to declare what is libellous matter and what 
is not, where should they draw the line? This 
publication was said to be libellous. It was said 
to be a false publication. Fe admitted it to be 
so. But. to-morrow, this same or some other 
editor may -publish something else falling a little 
short of this, and would they. punish him for 
that? On the third day, another publication might 
be made, going not quite so far.as the second; 
and what would they do with that? -How 
would they discriminate? Where would they end? 
What standard would they fix so -that the people 
might know what they might. write without dan- 
ger? He looked upon it.as a dangerous exercise 
of power; and, but for the respect he entertained 
for his friends on all sides of this Chamber, he 
would say a foolish exercise of power. There 
was, too, the case of Duane, in 1800. He pub- 
lished a paper, in which he spoke disrespectfully 
of the Senate. The Senate issued a summons 
against the man, and he refused to obey it. He 
was then imprisoned and fined. The same doc- 
trine was then maintained as now; but from that 
time to this, no man had been punished for.con- 
tempt, in publishing in a paper that which was 
deemed disrespectful to, the Senate. There was, 
to be sure, the case of Robinson, which came up 
during the last session, but for which he believed 
he did not vote. That man charged bribery and 
treason against the Senate, and the Senate. expelled 
him; but he had first a sort of trial. He had 
charged Senators with being bought by the British 


i Minister. The Senate supposed it was a grave 


question, which deserved an investigation. A 
committee was appointed, with power .to send for 
persons and papers;.the man was brought before 
the committee, and a report was made. They had 
in that case, then, a committee, and why was it 
appointed? Was it to ascertain whether the Sen- 
ators had. been bribed or not? Why, he supposed 
nobody believed that; and yet a committee was 
appointed. It was that the man might have a 
chance to defend himself. Mr. S. thought at that 
time, as he thought now, that they weramaking 
much ado about nothing: they were giving cur- 
rency to that which, but for their action, would, 
perhaps, scarcely ever have been read. Why, this’ 
publication he should not have seen, but it was 
shown to him by the Senator from Florida; but 
now it had becomea prominent matter, for it would 
go on their documents, where it would stand for- 
ever, This movement to punish would put it on 
their archives, where it would stand as long as the 


: nation lasts. 


; But he knew it would be useless. 


Now, against all these ideas of contempt, unde- 
fined, incomprehensible as they were,.he had set 
his face heretofore, and he should do so now, 
He knew. that 
this Senate would expel this editor before they 
adjourned to-day. He saw it from the beginning. 
And if the matter stopped without his being ex- 
pelled from the other House, he might thank his 
stars. But the people would not stop to inquire 
whether it was this publication which caused hig 
expulsion. They would go a little farther, and 
suppose that it was.not so much Mr. Ritchie as a 
nan a little behind him that was to be affected. 


only in sustaining the liberties of the people. The 
Constitution would soon cease to exist, if the press 
and its editors were gagged. No man had received 
more of the severity of the press than himself; but J! 


| 
| revive their recollection of the proceedings of that | In these “ piping times” of war, not “ peace,” 
| day. Mr. S. would also call their attention to the it might be necessary to prostrate a certain * ora 
| case of Judge Peck, which occurred sho-tly after I gan.” The people would think so; they will put 


he had the honor of coming to this city. Judge! this and that together; and. when they saw a” 
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-whole wing of one-party going-togetherand some 
ifrom-his own side going ‘with ‘them, the people 
swould ‘begin to think that it: meant more than 
=was necessary ‘to protect the dignity: of. the Senate 
against the imputations of an article which per- 
-haps very few men have seen. ‘If this resolution 
“should pass, he hoped, for the safety of the people 
«as wellas the dignity of the Senate, as after the 
-ease of Judge Peck, they would :pass some law: to 
define what contempts were. He ‘hoped it would 
-not be left as it now was; otherwise, no printer 
-would be-safe. 
He remembered another case which had occur- 
sred in his time. His friend from Texas, [Mr. 
“Hovsron,] before ‘he became a member of the 
‘Senate—for, of course, he-would not be guilty of 
‘such a thing now—when he was a member of the 
other House, was abused by a member from Ohio. 
‘And what-.did that gentleman do? Why he took 
the case into his own hands, and chastised his as- 
‘sailant. “He took a little stick and exercised him- 
self int that way. Well, that became a question 
‘of privilege. Itwas brought before the House; 
‘and the whole world came to see the trial. The 
gentleman from Texas was escorted daily to his 
‘seat to be tried: and what was the result? To be 
~sure they reprimanded him. The Speaker said, I 
.am directed by this body to reprimand you, Mr. 
“Houston; I do therefore reprimand you, and I 
hope you consider yourself reprimanded.” Now, 
were they: to have the same farce enacted here? 
Why, this editor has some idea of the resolutions 
-of 798. He is a Virginian, and he goes for State 
rights and free trade, and he may say that he does 
-not.chose to answer any interrogatories. And 
what then would they do? ‘Why they would send 
their sergeant-at-arms after him, and bring him 
-here for contumacy Well, he still refuses to an- 
sweer, and what would they do. Mr. S. would 


“Weare told that we are the majority of the Senate, 
and therefore that we must meet this responsi- 
bility: but, for one, he did not deem‘that side re- 
sponsible. There was a party in that body that 
-might properly be termed the Balance of Power 
party, which gives shape-and form to the various 
measures presented to our consideration, and in 
‘fact wields their destiny, on which properly rests 
that responsibility. Such a state of things renders 
it somewhat difficult for the public in general, or 
at least such portions of it as may not be aware of 
the fact which I have now stated, to form a cor- 
rect judgment of the action of the body. It is due 
to the public that such a state of parties inthis 
body should be known, in order that the public 
may place the responsibility exactly in the proper 
quarter. It has been for hinting the existence of 
such a state of things, that the editor of the Union 
is about to be sacrificed. ‘It has been for the at- 
tempt to fix responsibility where it properly be- 
longs—on that balance of power party, which, as I 


have said, gives shape and form to every measure, |; 


and sways the final action of the body, that Mr. 
Ritchie has been made the subject of the resolution 
now before the Senate. It is true, that in the pub- 
lication which has been read, and which the reso- 
lution denominates a libel upon the Senate, there 
is an epithet of which I certainly do not approve. 
But how much falsehood is there in it? Although 
the act to which the publication refers, cannot, 
with propriety, be denominated a Mexican victory, 
yet, in point of fact, it did inure for the benefit of 
the Mexican Government. The Senate refused to 
give men to fight the battles of the country——it re- 
fused to give food and clothing to the.army of the 
United States—and, in so doing, certainly did that 


which inevitably inured to the benefit of Mexico, | 


with whom we are now engaged in war. I donot 
approve of the term, but where lies the slander? 


country- where the responsibility really is; heisto 
be excluded from his seatin this Chamber}: Hig 
reporter is no longer to‘ be’ permitted:to state-the 
proceedings of this-body. Ido not:thus-speak-on 
‘account of any-personal attachment to Mr. Ritchie, 
‘for individually, I believeT have-a greater cause of | 
complaint against him than ‘any member ‘of-thie 
body. I spoke from-asense-of justice and iof duty. 
-I contend that there has been -no’contempt—no 
‘breach of privilege, aa 

Mr. YULEE. I delireto know what the Sena 
tor means by:a balance-of-power party? 

Mr. TURNEY. ‘I mean what I thought that 
every member in this body knows. ‘There issa 
party and a number of Senators on this side of ithe 

|. Chamber who constitute a balance of power, who 
-ean, by uniting themselves ‘either with the Sena- 
tors on the “ether ‘side, or’ Senators, on this side, 
carry or reject any measure’ they please, and: who 
have chosen to vote with Senators-on:the opposite 
side of this Chamber. ‘That is the party I-mean.° 

Mr. YULEE. Task my friend from’Tennessée 
whether ‘he means to be understood simply that 
the Senate being nearly balanced as regards poli-~ 
tical complexion, any two or three Senators upon 
one side may decide a question? or does he mean 

|) to assert that there is upon this floor a separate, 

organized party, segregated and distinet, which 

acts in opposition to the Democratic party, while 

! professing to belong to it? If the charge has dis- 
tinct significance, I wish it distinctly made. 

|} Mr. TOURNEY. I intended my remarks to‘have 
a distinct character. I intended them to be so dis- 
tinct, as without calling names here, that the pub- 
lic should understand that amongst the sections of 
the Democratic partyin this body—for I-bélieve 
that it is generally known that there are agpifants 

here for the Presidency of the United States—there 

l| are aspirants who have their political friends and 


not answer if he were in that editor’s place. 
Mr. BUTLER would say to that. editor, under 
¿such circumstances, we have given you courtesies, 


Does the slander consist in calling it a Mexican || followers, and that there is one of them who, when 
victory? Does it arraign any particular member || he carries his forces to the Whigs, gives them a 
as guilty of any particular crime? Not at all. The i| majority, and when he goes with those who claim 


vand if you do not choose to reciprocate, we will 
withdraw them. 

Mr. SEVIER. -But some gentlemen might de- 
„sire togo further. 


and as he went there, he would halloa, Rights and 
liberty. 
Now, the more he had thought of this matter, 


the more he was satisfied that it was an unwise ! 


. procedure. If nota‘ Mexican,” it would result 
inva Ritchie victory. If it was necessary that they 
should have themselves protected, he hoped the 
Committee on the Judiciary would report a law 
-for that purpose, so that Mr. Ritchie and others 
:may know what to say when: they dare speak. of 
-the Senate. Here was a man who spoke disre- 
spectfully of the Senate. ‘They tried. him for the 
offerte. They assumed themselves the right to 
stry:a man in their own case, when he spoke of 
sthem who were but the public servants. . Now 
chad. it come to that, in this early day of our repub- 
lic, that: an American citizen dare not censure, or 


-if they choose, dare not slander a public man? He | 


:hoped not. He hoped, for the sake of the rights 
‘of the citizen and the liberty of the press, that the 
Senate would get itself into no such scrape. 
he knew it would be done. He knew that this 
resolution would pass in some shape, either as it 


cis, or as suggested by the Senator from South | 
Carolina. But if this editor had the Virginia blood j 
in-him—which Mr. 8. thought he had—when he | 


-came before the committee he. would be mum. 


His -friend:from Florida complained that. this | 


editor had not.apologised. Could they expect him 
-to do so with this thing hanging over him? No. 
‘Would any of them, so long as the rod was hang- 
-ing over them? No, nor would this editor. 
owas ‘old Virginia never tire.’” 
‘and probably he would; but as long as they were 
‘disposed to try him, they must not expect an apol- 
„agy from him. Now, offensive as these remarks 


might be, there were some ten or twelve on his | 
side of the House that were as much the object. of 


. them as the gentlemen on the other side. He was 
-himself one of them. In conclusion, he hoped the 
“Senator from Florida would withdraw his resolu- 
“tion. 
Mr. TURNEY then rose and said he had but 
avery few words to say. But we do live in strange 
times. We have been told here, day after day, 
“that we on this side of the Chamber are responsi- 
ble both. for what. is done. and what is not dene, 


If he persisted in his contu- | 
macy, some might desire to put the man in jail, || 


But | 


He! 
Take this away, | 


| the vote, the question, and the result. 


| has effected great good. 


correspondent speaks of the defeat of the bill as the 
result of the vote. How was he to know that the 
bill was to be revived? Į certainly myself labored 
under the same error. I had no expectation that 
the bill would be revived. J regarded that vote as 
decisive of the fate of the bill. 


how it could be reyived, and another committee of 
conference appointed. 

But aside from all that, the correspondent stated 
He stated 
all the facts, and in view of them, affirmed that the 
whole amounted to a Mexican victory; and ‘we 
now-find the Senate of the United States gravely 
engaged in consulting what punishment may be in- 
flicted upon an editor who permitted a correspond- 
ent to state all the facts of this case, and then pro- 
nounced the action of the Senate to be tantamount 
toa Mexican victory. Mr. President, if we are 
to take the statement of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. | 
Corwiw]—very competent authority—this article 
It has been exceedingly 


efficacious. That honorable Senator told us that 


| that article “ whinped in” the Senators, and caused 


them to concur in the second report of the com- 
mittee on conference. If, then, that were trne— 
and who can doubt it, announced as it has been by 
such high authority ?—no Senator had a better right 
to speak of it, as the lash had been applied to his 
own political friends—a very salutary and whole- 


some effect has been produced by that article, and | 


Mr. ‘Ritchie and his correspondent, whoever he is, 
(the Lord knows who he is, I do not!) deserve the 
thanks of the country. 
who has addressed the Senate to-day, has alluded 
to the sedition laws. I had thought we had done 
with them. ‘The Senator from Florida says he 
does not intend to muzzle the press. 
would only expel Mr. Ritchie and his reporter, so 


that he may be unable to inform the American | 
| people what their Senators are doing. 
prepared for that? For one, I am not. [agree : 


Are we 


with the Senator from Arkansas, that the decree has 
gone forth, and that the sacrifice will be made, 


probably before we get our dinner, because I see , 


the materials uniting which are to accomplish this. 


But say not that we are responsible for it. We do || 


not do it. Weare opposed to it. Let the Ameri- 


ean people see that here is one act at least, for || 
| which the Democratic party is not responsible. 


Who are to be responsible? Ifan editor screws 


himself upto the point, and communicates to the 


According to my | 
views of parliamentary law, I was unable to see | 


The Senator from Ohio, | 


Oh, no! he | 


i| to be Democrats, they have a majority, and carry 
|i their measures. Now, if he insists on my giving 
|| names, I will point to the leather to whom I refer, 
|) but I would rather not go into this matter. I think 
everybody understands what I mean, and the 
American people will understand it, if the reporter 
puts down and publishes what I have stated. I 
| know nothing of the organization of such a party. 
I cannot say how itis organized. The head is or- 
ganized. [Alaugh.] The head prescribes his own 
course, and the others do notalways implicitly fol- 
low. They sometimes ‘bolt.”’: [A laugh.] How- 
ever, when he chooses to unite’ his forces, he carries 
or rejects any measure he pleases, and exercises, 
as I desire the whole nation should know, that bal~ ' 
ance of power, small as it may be, which fixes 
upon him the responsibility to the American ped- 
ple either of the passage or the rejection of the 
| measures of this Congress. 

Mr. CALHOUN. Ifthe Senator speaks of ine 
as an aspirant for the Presidency, he is entirely 
mistaken. Iam no aspirant—never, have been— 
I would not turn on my heel for the Presidency— 
and he has uttered a libel upon me 

The PRESIDENT. The honorable Senator 

must be aware that-—— (the remainder of the'sen- 
tence was lost.) 
i Mr. CALHOUN—if he supposes that I am ca- 
pable of voting upon any question with reference 
to the Presidency, or any other consideration but 
a regard to truth, justice, and my country! No, 
{sire The whole volume of my life shows me to 
Í be above that. There are men, Mr. President, 
i| who cannot believe that an individual is influenced. 
il by a single circumstance but party considerations 
lj 


Bi 


i| or presidential elections, and who attribute all mo- 
| tives to one or other of these; and Iam the mos 

misunderstood man in the world by that portion 
|| of this and every other party. No, siry I want no 
i| Presidency; I wantto do my duty. No denuncia- 
|; tions here, or out of this House, can deflect mea 
| single inch from going directly at what Paim, and 
that is the good of the country. I have always 
acted upon it, and I will always act upon it. ` If 
he means to say that there is any organized oppo- 
i| sition here, as faras I am concerned, or my friends, 
ii which affects the votes here, irrespective of public 
1 duty and conviction, never, never was a man more 
| mistaken—never!. And I think it will be very 
i| hard for him, orany other Senator here, to speci’y 
| a single measure that we have either delayed-or 
li defeated thatis necessary to the conducting’ of the 


na 
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war.. Now I ask him-——I pause, and ask him if he 
can point toa single one? 
‘Mr. TURNEY. I willtry when you get through. 

Mr. CALHOUN. ` No, sir, no! Not a single 
one! I voted several times for adjournment with 
gentlemen. on the other side, when I considered 
that adjournment was proper; but I have no concert 
‘with them, no more than | have on this side. Mr. 
President, in thus acting without concert of action, 
I performed my duty. What we do want above 
all. things on earth in our “public men, is indepen- 
dence. ‘It is one great defect in the character of 
the public men of America, that there is that real 
want of independence; and in this regpect a most 
marked contrast between public men in this coun- 
try and in Great Britain. But this is not the 
‘proper occasion on which that difference is to bé 
pointed out; but I will say that it is in part the | 
wretched result of the wretched system of caucus- | 
ing, which has created in every State a party of 
men who work in concert to get offices for purpo- 
ses of plunder, and who exercise too great a con- 
trol over the measures of Congress. I am glad 
the Senator thought proper to refer to me in this | 
pointed manner. I have seen these insinuations 
in various quarters, and in different presses, but 
they are to me as nothing. If I know myself—if 
my head was at stake, I would do my duty, be 
the consequence what it would. Sir, they could 
not urge me upon this war. Why so? I hope 
upon some occasion I shall have an opportunity to 
state the reasons more in detail. But, amongst 
other reasons, I saw in this very war what every | 
man now begins to see—consequences which de- 
terred me ; and we are not at the bottom yet. I 
stood upon that occasion alone, separated from my 
respected and esteemed colleague, [Mr. McDuffie.] 
I voted here in my seat against it; and can he [Mr. 
Turnser] suppose that I was governed by the pal- 
try and miserable consideration of being President 
of the United States? The position is respectable, 
but there are other positions infinitely more so. | 
would rather be an independent Senator, governed | 

_ by my own views, going for the good of the coun- | 
try, uncontrolled by anything which mortal man 
can bring to bear upon me, than to be President of 
the United States, put there as Presidents of the 
United States have been for many years past. 

Mr. TURNEY replied. He was not afraid to 
place even his obscure reputation for moral inde- | 
pendence in the scale with that of the Senator from 
South Carolina, He [Mr. cae) said he was 
no candidate for the Presidency. It was some- 
what remarkable, however, that the Senator had 
go promptly recognised himself as the candidate 
for the presidential succession, of whom he (Mr, 
T.) had spoken. 

Mr. CALHOUN remarked that it was obvious | 
to the Senate that the Senator had referred to him. 
Did you not refer to me? 

The PRESIDENT. The gentleman will ad- 
dress the Chair. 

Mr. TURNEY. Will the gentleman take his |; 
seat? and I will answer him. I pointed to no par- 
ticular Senator by name; but some how or other, 
the Senator and myself exactly concurred in this 
vmatter. [had him in my mind, and he considered 
himself to be exactly like that which I described. 
He (Mr. T.) had not imputed any motives for the | 
acts of the gentleman. He had been speaking of | 
that balance power, of which it was composed, 
and what it could accomplish. He did not impute 
to them the object of pushing him for the Presi- 
dency. But if he were suffered to go into it, he} 
could arraign a vast mass of circumstances in ref- 
erence to that point. He would not fear being 
stamped into nothingness if he were to hazard the 
expression of that opinion. Men could not search 
the heart or the head of their neighbor. It was 
only from facts and circumstances that men could 
judge of one another in some matters. Yesterday 
‘the Senator from Ilinois had furnished an in- 
teresting piece of information. During the last |i 
war, that Senator [Mr. Carnoux] thought that | 
this provision in the ten-regiment bill was quite 
constitutional. Ifit were so then, it were so now, 
The Senator had changed his opinion, but he 
had not told the reason for the change, In 
his reply to the Senator from Hlinois, he had said 
that he was then very young, and thus put in the || 
plea of infancy. Well, he must have been five-and- || 
twenty years of age at least, as he was not eligible |; 
to a seat in the other House until he had attained || 
that period. Well, it was said that they were twice Ii 
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a child and once a man. Whether the Senator had 
arrived at manhood, or the. third period, he did not 
know. The Senator then advocated war, and cer- 
tainly he had done more to bring the country into 
war now than any other man in the United States. 
According to his (Mr. T.’s) judgment, the annex- 
ation of Texas produced the war. The Senator 
from Ohio was correct. After that act war was in- 
evitable. It was, as that Senator said, predicted 
by the Whigs. He believed that his (Mr. T.’s) ; 
own perty had denied that, and said there would 


be no war; but war had come true enough, and the || 


Senator from South Carolina had done more to | 
bring it about than any other man in the United 
States, for he had effected the annexation. He 
voted to recognise the independence of Texas in 
General Jackson’s time, and had been very influ- 
ential in bringing annexation about subsequently. | 
As Secretary of State, he had concluded the treaty 
with the republic of Texas by which she was to 
be annexed to the United States. He (Mr. T.) 
had never read that paper, but he understood that 
it extended the territory of Texas to the Rio 
Grande. The treaty was rejected. 

Mr. WESTCOTT here rose and said: I call the 
Senator from Tennessee to order for irrelevancy. 

Mr. CALHOUN. I hope he will go on. 

Mr. BUTLER, I am astonished that he has 
not been called to order before. 

Mr. CALHOUN. I hope he will go.on. 

Mr. BUTLER. I wish to make one remark. 
I should myself have called him to order before, 
had it not been for my peculiar relations to the 
gentleman from South. Carolina as my colleague. 

Mr. CALHOUN. Iam delighted that the Sen- 
ator should be allowed an opportunity. 

Mr, WESTCOTT. I looked to the dignity of 
the body when I made my point of order. The 
persuasions of no Senator will permit me to waive 


jit for an instant. I insiston his being called to 


order. 

Mr. CALHOUN. I hope 1 will at least be per- 
mitted to reply as far as he has gone. 

The PRESIDENT. The Senator from Ten- 
nessee is called to order. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. As the matter has been 
allowed to proceed thus far, and as we have allow- 
ed the Senator from South Carolina to be heard, it 
is but just to allow the gentleman from Tennessee 
to proceed. 

Mr, WESTCOTT. I withdraw my call to 
order. 

The PRESIDENT. The call to order is with- 
drawn. The gentleman from Tennessee will pro- 
ceed. : 

Mr. TURNEY said: His position, then, was, 
that the Senator from South Carolina did more to 
bring the war upon the country than any other 
man in the United States. What then? Texas 
was annexed. After she was annexed, it was de- 
clared by her Minister that annexation would be 
regarded as an act of hostility. He demanded his 
passports, and returned to Mexico. The United 


States Government sent their Minister to Mexico, || 


with powers to negotiate al] these matters, and 
Mexico refused to receive him. She then sent her 


| army to the frontier, and invaded the territory of 


the United States. She claimed the whole of Tex- | 
as; and yet the Senator voted against the bill, 
passed at the last session, giving men and money 
to resist the invasion, on the ground, as he (Mr. 
T.) understood, that the preamble of that bill was | 
not true. That preamble asserted that the war had 
been brought about by the act of Mexico. 
it would seem to him (Mr. T.) to require some | 


| powerful motive to induce anybody to bring his | 
| country into the war, and then, after getting her || 
into the war, to back out of it, if not to denounce $ 


it as unjust and unconstitutional in direct terms! | 
in fact, to do that same thing. He understood that 
the gentleman from South Carolina intended to hold 
this matter for future examination and future de- | 
velopments. As they were engaged in war, he: 
would postpone the matter for the time being, but ! 
the moment the war was over, he would turn round | 


and expose the injustice of the war, and the blun- |) 


ders of those who had precipitated the country into | 
it. He (Mr. T.) was not going into the measure | 
introduced lately, creating the office of lieutenant : 
general. 


measure had been introduced in order to enable the 


Government to prosecute the war vigorously, and | 


with all possible success, to a speedy termination, | 
It was defeated, however; and by whom? By that 


i 


l 
Now, |! 


He merely pointed to the fact that that |; 


very balance-of-power party to. which he had refer- 
red. Omtheir shoulders rested the responsibility; 
for they had the power to reject it. The vote upon 
the recognition of Texas was a mixed yote; Some 
of the most eminent Whigs voted to recognise the 
independence of Texas. After that was done, an- 
nexation followed, by the act of the Senator him- 
self; and it was, therefore, in view of those. facts, 
that he (Mr. T.) asked how it came that the Sen- 
ator now supposed the Mexican war to be unjust, 
having originated in the annexation of Texas. 
There were but very few, he was gratified to say, 
who were disposed to withhold money and men 
necessary to prosecute the war. What the course 
of the Senator might be in relation to the three mil- 
lion bill, he did not know, as, from the indications 
afforded by his speech, they left him free to act 
either one way or the other. They were, then, 
left utterly in the dark; but he had heard that the 
Senator and his friends intended to vote it down. 

Mr. BUTLER here made a remark which was 
not audible. 

Mr. TURNEY proceeded. He believed it, be- 
cause the correspondent of a southern paper, which 
had frequently predicted truly the course of the 
Senator from South Carolina, had given out such 
an intimation. He had been charged with libel- 
ling the Senator, not because, as the Senator said, 
he [Mr. CaLuoun] had denounced the caucus 
| party. He(Mr. T.) did not belong to that caucus 
party. He had taken ground against it, boldly as 
| ever the Senator from South Carolina had, and 
that ground he expected to maintain. No preju- 
| dice was, therefore, entertained by him on account 
| of the Senator's peculiar opinions on the subject— 
notatall, But whatever prejudices might ‘be in 
his (Mr. T.’s) mind against caucuses, and those 
ii who conducted them, they should not have influ- 
it enced at all his action either one way or the other 
ion the great measures affecting the interest of the 
country, and he really could not perceive what 
| connexion the idea of caucuses could have with 
i the discussion involved in the question before the 
i Senate. If the Senator from South Carolina meant 
i to say that he did not intend to abide by the cau- 
| cuses in the next presidential election, he (Mr. 
IT.) had no objection. Bui as he was charged 

with libelling a Senator, he would ask what party 
|i that Senator had belonged to? During the last 
j| session of General Jackson’s Administration, he 
| believed that he then belonged to the other side of 
the House, and was as bitter as any of them. In 
1837, he comes back to the other side of the House, 
, and if he (Mr. T.) were disposed to hold him up, 
|; he could show that, on almost every prominent 
|| measure that had originated under this Govern- 
i ment, the gentleman from South Carolina could be 
: found on both sides of it, Was it much of a libel, 
| then? Would not the facts be found to be stubborn, 
He knewof no 
| great question which had divided the two parties 
| of the country upon which the Serrator from South 
| Carolina would not be found upon both sides. 
y was very beautiful. Still, no doubt, 
every man had a right to change his opinion. He 
(Mr. T.) would censure no man for doing that 
when his judgment led him to alter his opinion. It 
was the fate of an honest man to change his opin- 
ion whenever his judgment convinced him of his 
error. All they had found fault with was, that 
the gentleman should shift from the one side to 
the other, consistent only in his shifting. Cer- 
tainly a gentleman who so frequently changed 
his quarters, ought not to be very hasty in de- 
! nouncing others for libels upon him. He (Mr. 
F.) did not know whether the gentleman ever had 
been a candidate for the Presidency. Perhaps he 
was. very moderate and had no ambitious views— 
no aspirations. But if it were so, the country cer- 
tainly labored under very great mistake. If the gen- 
tleman was not an aspirant—if he bad no desire to 
rise higher, all that he (Mr. T.) could say was, that 
he had been very much mistaken—and with him the 
whole American people. As far as he could judge, 
the people seemed to be pretty well assured that 
the gentleman had entertained some slight ambi- 
tious views with respect to elevation to the Pres- 
idency—that he had, in fact, been just about as 
ambitious to attain that position as any gentleman 
‘in the United States. It might be an error in pub- 
lic opinion. The people might be entirely wrong 
on the point. There might be nothing of it. But 
it was undeniable that the public judgment was 
entirely made up on that point. He (Mr. T.) had 


| 


I! powerful, and undeniable facts? 
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only to say that he libelled nobody. He had 
a plain, frank, blunt manner of getting along—of 
speaking what he thought and believed to be 
true. He had spoken in that way of the reso- 
Jution under discussion, which had ealled forth 
this interesting investigation, and he thought he 
had spoken plain enough to be understood, with- 
out being called upon to be more explicit and dis- 
tinct. hy, even the Senator himself, in taking 
his (Mr. T.’s) allusions so promptly home, dis: 
covered that he was not alogether insensible to 
the impression which prevailed among the peo- 
ple with respect to his aspirations. But wheth- 
er the gentleman entertained such aspirations or 
hot, one thing was very certain, and that was, that 
his friends would most assuredly run him any how, | 
according to the information which he (Mr. T.) 
had heard, and they gave out, which were to be 
seen in some quarters. He might be an anti-caucus 


candidate, and if his principles were such as he || 
(Mr. T.) could support, he would have no objec- |i 


tions in supporting him. But he would support | 
no man who, in his judgment, had controlled and | 
defeated great measures intimately connected with | 
the cause and interest of his country. He could | 
give support to no man who threw objections in 
the way of the vigorous and successful prosecu- 
tion of the war forced upon them by a foreign | 
Power. He had no preferences for any particular 
gentleman who had been spoken of as a candidate 
for the presidency. He had arrived at the period 
of life in which he had firmly resolved never to 
form any personal predilections for any one of 
these candidates, but to be governed exclusively by 
a regard to the principles which are sustained. 
Mr. CALHOUN then rose and said: Iam really 
obliged to the gentleman from Tennessee for giv- 
ing me an opportunity to repel a great many insin- 
uations which I have seen upon this very subject, 
and the endeavor to fix upon myself and friends 
the responsibility of which he has spoken. He 
has got up and made a grave charge, that there 
was on this. side of the House a party combined 
together, in reference to presidential elections, who 
controlled all measures in reference to that. I have 
already denied that I was any candidate for the 
Presidency. I appeal to every friend—to my 
friends upon this floor, upon either side of the | 
House, and to every one in the State of South 
Carolina, if my whole course of conduct has not 
been this: that I would not accept the Presidency, 
unless it comes to me by the voice’of the Ameri- 
can people, and then only from a sense of duty, 
and taken as an obligation. At my time of life, 
the Presidency is nothing—nothing; and for many 
a long year, Mr. President, I have long aspired 
for an object far higher than the Presidency—that 
is, doing my duty under all circumstances, in ev- 
ery trial, irrespective of parties, and without re- 
` gard to friendships or enmities, but simply in ref- 
erence to the prosperity of the country. If my 
life be reviewed hereafter, I leave to those who 
may review it the settlement of this question. 
What charge has he made out against myself and 
the few of my friends who have voted with me 
during the present session? Where has he shown 
that we have rejected or abandoned any measures | 
‘connected with the conduct of this war? One 
single act only; and that is, not voting for the 
roposition for a lieutenant general. Now, Mr. 
resident, on this we need no apology. That | 
vote needs no defence. i 
If the American people have been unanimous on 
any one subject, they have been on that. Now 
this is only one act, and I am happy that here, in 
my place, in the presence of this large audience, 
to have an opportunity to repel this charge, so that 
. ‘the whole truth may go forth in regard to it. But 
not a single other vote can be shown on which to 
rest this charge. For if there had been another, it 
‘would have been added to the long catalogue which 
the Senator from Tennessee has drawn up against 
me upon other and irrelevant subjects. But there 
is another, which he suspects. He suspects that 
-F will not vote for the three million bill; and that | 
because I said, when I spoke on the subject, I wait- 
‘ed further developments. Was there anything, 
Mr. President, in that—was the Senator ignorant 
that that proposition had been made in the other 
House, and probably would be made here, to stiek 
‘the Wilmot proviso on it? Iput itto him—I put it 
to Senators on both sides, who represent southern 
‘portions of the Union—whether he or any of them 


“will vote for the bill, if that amendment be append- 


! Texas. 


| Convention. Fns 1 
| lina, and immediately transmitted to the Secretary 


ed? And because I choose to make this reserva- 
tion—(and there are other reasons, not necessary 
to be stated at present, equally powerful)—because 
I choose to make this reservation, I am to be held 
up as embarrassing Congress, consuming its time, 


and opposing measures necessary to carry on the į 


war! Well, as to that consumption of time, it is 
one of the most unfounded of insinuations. Is 
there any Senator at all, who takes any part in the 
debates, who has consumed less time than myself? 
I have made but a single speech, the other day, and 
that butan hour; and besides that, I have not made 
a speech that has occupied five minutes; and yet, 
on these grounds, amounting to nothing, we are 
told that we are to be responsible for every thing con- 
nected with the session, done or not done! Well, 
that shows a very deep feeling working within. It 
may be there are aspirants to the Presidency who 
think something may be gained by making these 
charges. I know not. Or it may be that the in- 
dividual feeling of the Senator himself from some 
personal considerations, although Ido not know 
how this can be, as I have never had the slightest 
personal difference with him, Well, he accuses 
me of voting against the bill the other day upon 
the ground of some constitutional objection, and 


that I had given a different vote in the year 1813. ; 


There was a bill passed in 1813, but is there any 
evidence that this question was made or presented ? 
I believe the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Wesster] was then a member of the House. He 
may be ableto tell. Itisalongtimeago. {have 
forgotten all about it. But, to the best of my 
knowledge, I never heard the question presented 


as to the constitutionality of the provision, till it | 
was raised by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. | 


Howtineron] in the discussion here. 

Mr. WEBSTER here said, whether it was dis- 
cussed earlier than May, 1813, I know not; but I 
know the question was not raised then, nor since, 
till now. 

Mr. CALHOUN. So J thought. But does not 
the Senator know, thatin these complicated meas- 
ures, often very important constitutional ques- 


: tons may not present themselves! Nowam Ito be | 


charged, on such grounds, as having changed my 


| opinions—pleading infancy atone time, and dotage 


in another, for such is the language which the Sena- 
torapplies. But again: he spoke of the responsibil- 
ity for the war as arising from the annexation of 
I did take a deep interest in that measure 
of annexation, and to no act of my life do I revert 
with more entire satisfaction. 
time, according to my opinion, was a question of 
pure necessity. I might go into this matter if it 
would not occupy the time of the Senate. (Cries of 
“go on”) According to my view, the time was 
not propitious in one aspect. ; 

The then President had no party in either House. 
I am not certain that he had a single supporter in 
this; and not more than four or five in the other, 
It appeared to me to be a very unpropitious mo- | 
ment, under such circumstances, to carry through 
so important a measure. When it was intima- 
ted to me that I would be nominated for the of- 
fice of Secretary of State, I strongly remonstrated | 
against it to my friends here; but before my re- | 
monstrance reached them I was unanimously ap- 
pointed, and was compelled to accept, I saw that 
the Administration was weak, and that that ver 
important measure would be liable to be defeated. | 
But circumstances. made action on it inevitable, į 
I ascertained, from sources perfectly reliable, that į 
at the World’s Convention, the American delega- | 
tion suggested to the Abolitionists of England, that | 
then was the time to act, and if they wished to aim 
a fatal blow at slavery, it must be in Texas, and in 


| 


Annexation at that | 


| that if the A 


Mexico to recognise her independence on: condi- 
tion of abolishing slavery. “The time: had“ come 
to act, and for consequences to be. met, be they: 
‘i what they might. I accepted the-office with all: 
| these difficulties before: me. I said this. office. is 
unacceptable to me. I go in with no small. share! 
of reputation, if I may judge from appearances. 
I shall experience great difficulty in accomplish- 
iing the object for which I have been appointed, 
and may lose much reputation; but I must do my: 
duty. I undertook it, and when I undertake a thing 
I go straightforward to it. I placed the questionion: 
its true ground, that this movement was intended: 
to bring Texas under the control of England, with’ 
a view to abolish slavery there, and through that, 
abolishing it throughout the country. A treaty was 
formed, and it.shared the fate that might have. al- 
most been expected from the. weakness of the Ad- 
ministration. ft was defeated... But the Senator 
says I had stipulated in that treaty that the Rio 
Grande was the boundary. 

Mr. TURNEY. I remarked that I had never 
read the treaty, but I understood that its terms 
went to the Rio Grande. ‘ 

Mr. CALHOUN. The Senator is just as wrong 
in thatasin all his understandings, No such thing; 
the line was intentionally left open. The two re- 
i spectable commissioners from Texas will bear me 
| testimony as to that. It was expressly left open, in 
order that the boundary might be subsequently es- 
tablished by negotiation with Mexico. I know that 
aSenator of this body puta construction on itsimilar 
to that of the Senator from Tennessee, and strongly 
assailed me on that assumption. But it was so far 
from true, thatas soon as the treaty was signed, E 
communicated directly with the Mexican Govetn- 
; ment, through our chargé d’affuires, and stated that 
I was ready to settle all questions of difference, and 
amongst others the boundary, upon the most liberal 
principles. I did not apprehend that war would 
follow. But Iam held responsible, on the ground 
: that if Texas had not been annexed, we should not 
| have had a Mexican war. Is he sure of that? 
i Why, this is an attack on Mr. Polk. What is 

the whole staple of the message, but that the real 
i} cause of the war was injuries committed on Amer- 
fl ican citizens long before annexation? Has the 
i| gentleman overlooked that? And did not General 
‘| Jackson and Mr. Van Buren declare that those in- 
jj juries were a just cause of war? The immediate 

cause of the war, if he desires to know, was the 
marching of our forces from the frontier [A Sena- 
tor: Corpus Christi]—from Corpus Christi to the 
banks of the Del Norte. To repel that on the part 
of Mexico, is what the President calls an invasion, 
assuming that the Rio del Norte was the boundary. 
But can that be justly charged to annexation ? tf 
General Taylor had remained where he was, there 
would have been no invasion. ` 

The evidence is clear.» The fact is and cannot 
ibe denied that General Arista communicated to 
General Taylor, either by letter or a trusty agent, 
merican troops would remain. where 
| they were, (at Corpus Christi,) the Mexican troops 
would remain where they were, on the west side 
i of the Rio del Norte. That both might send out 
detachments to the Salt Colorado, (a stream about 
| midway between the two places,) for the purpose 
of guarding the frontier and preventing smuggling, 
and that there would be no conflict between them. 
(If Tam not mistaken, this was communicated to 
the department, and a call upon it would bring it 
forth if it should be required. I think something 
to the same effect was recently published in the 
southern papers, [A Senator: Yes!] so, then, we 
have clear evidence that the war was made by the 
order to march to the Del Norte. That the Presi- 


order to do that, England must obtain control there. | 
I received information—I will not say official—but | 
from a quarter in which there could be no mis- 
take, that an interview had taken place between 
Lord Aberdeen and a deputation of the World's 


of State that information, accompanied by my 
opinion that it demanded instant attention, I sup- 
pose that letter and my communication formed one 
of the reasons for the movement then made for 
annexation. What was then the condition of 
Texas? She was weak, and could not long re- 
main without the support of England or the 
United States. The British Government saw this, 
and commenced its operations under the sugges- 
tion of the World’s Convention, by pressing 


E was then at home in South Caro- | 


dent believed that to be the boundary I do not 
question. . 
But the great question comes up, Has the Ex- 


|; ecutive the right to determine what our boundary 


| 

t 

ilis? When we have a disputed boundary ques- 
i| tion—and we have had many—does it belong to 
j the Executive or to Congress to determine it? 
| There are two ways to do it. . One is by negotia- 
| tion and treaty, to be performed by the Executive - 
land this body, in case the two nations agree to 
negotiate. The other is, if the party disputes the 
boundary and will not come to terms, for Congress 
to declare where the boundary is, and maintain it, 
if need be, at the tiazard of war. How long did 
|| the boundary of Maine remain unsettled? From, 
‘the acknowledgment of independence, in 1783, 
down to the time that the Senator from Massa- 
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ehusetts. closed it bya treaty. But-did-any of-the 
Presidents ever think of marching troops-upon the: 
line? . The British held. Detroit and Fort Stanwix: 
after:the treaty-of. peace until Jay’s treaty: in 1784; 
Did- General’ Washington undertake to establish: 
the boundary: by marching troops-to:the St. Law- 
rence; which was our boundary? If war, then,. 
has followed annexation, itis notto be-traced:to 
one from: South Carolina, but to one from- Ten- 
nessee, 

I might say more on this: subject, but I will-not 
detain. the Senate. The gentleman. has- made. a | 
great many charges about my political course; He: 
has charged me with inconsistency, and represented 
me ag voting on'differentsidesuf all questions. The 
gentleman’s understanding on this point is just as 
correct as on all others. T leave that all to history. 
I will not say that I have not changed my opinions 
on many things—very litle on constitutional points 
and not many on questions of policy. My mind | 
is indeed rather rigid. Like all young men coming 
to Congress, I had my opinions both as to princi- 
ple and policy, but had much. to learn as'to the 
actual working of our system, which could only 
be had from actual experience: before they could 
be firmly and'fully established I had to go through 
the process of experience. At that time, the 
great question was the war with Great Britain, in 
reference to which I took a bold and decided 
stand; I continued in Congress: but two years 
after the war; and after filling the office of. Seere- 
tary of War and Vice President, returned: to Con- 
gress and took my seat in this body. in 1832-3; 
and from that day to this, the volume of my life is 
known to the country; and J challenge the Sena- 
tor, or any Senator on this: floor, to show, from | 
that day to this, wherein I have changed my views. 
He says, that when the question came up on the 
recognition of Texas, I belonged to the opposite 
side of the Louse. No. [belonged to neither side. | 
Several Senators—the Senator from North Caroli- 
na nearest to me, and the Senator from Massachu- į 
setts—can testify as to that. I never met in cau- | 
cus in consultation with either side of the House. 
I took my own independent course, standing near- 
ly alone for some years, voting what I believed to 
be the true interest of the country, irrespective of | 
party. And let me say, I have never attended 
those meetings for the purpose of deliberation with | 
gentlemen on this side of the House, except during 
the period of excitement in the extra session called | 
by General Harrison in 1844, and part of the next 
session. I attended then, because the Democratic | 
party had been overthrown in the preceding clec- 
tions, and there were at that time great questions į 
involved in the issues between the parties, in which | 
I agreed with them, and was opposed to the oppo- 
site party. I metonly in reference to the arrange- 
ments to sustain the Democratic party in those 
issues, but not on subjects of legislation on which | 
the party was divided, i 

Mr. President, I have been a long time a mem- | 
ber of this body. Tt is the first time in which an 
assault has been made upon me, and without the | 
slightest provocation, It seems to me that if the į 
gentleman had answered yes, when asked if he | 


referred to me, it would have been more manly. || 


But, he pointed to me, and I could not remain 
silent. 

It is painful for me, sir, to come out on these 
occasions; I desire rather never to speak of myself; 
but I pardon the gentleman, for he has given me | 
an opportunity to set myself right on-certain points, 
in relation to which I wish to stand right, and may 
take another opportunity to make. myself more 
fully understood. As to the war, I have deplored 
it. I have deplored it for its consequences. Ihave 
deplored it for the manner of bringing it on. As 
to my views in reference to the war, I have kept 
silent; assailed here and throughout the country, 
my friends urged me to come out and explain at 
the last session. J intended to remain silent until 
I saw a suitable opportunity for explanation. And 
here, let me say, what just now comes to mymind | 


march,.1 said to several-of my friends, he-ought to. 


| arrest the march, and thereby arrest the war. Ihave 


| jusunent of the boundary. 


| nexed, and subsequently Mexico refused to re- 


! which was claimed by one of the States of this 


It may be asked, thinking as T do, as to the causes 
of the war, why I did not take some step to arrest 
the march of General Taylor? In the first place, 
I never heard that the march was ordered until a 
long time after the order was given. The Senator 
from Delaware, [Mr. J. M. Crayrton,] gave me 


the first: intimation, that the order had been issued. * 


I replied, that it was impossible, and could not ; 
believe it until the fact was certainly ascertained. 
" After General Taylor had actually commenced his 


| ble adjustment of the boundary? 


| other occasions. 


be stopped, it will bring. on war. . I said, also, if 
my memory serves me, the same thing to the Sena- 
tor from Delaware, from whom I first derived my: 
information. (The. Senator assented.) _I-said to ! 
him and others, that. the Oregon and. Mexican | 
questions are intimately connected; that a war with | 
England, in reference to Oregon, would.certainly 
involve in its consequences a war with Mexico; 
and that a war with. Mexico, might also. involve a 
war about Oregon, or at all events, prevent the set- 
tlement of our difficulties. with. England, in refer- 
ence to it. Thatthus viewing it, General Taylor, in 
my opinion, ought to be stopped; and that I would 
lay a resolution on the table calling for the order 
under which he marched, and would follow it up 
by a resolution to arrest his march, were I not | 


prevented by the position which I occupy. Of the i 


two, I considered it more important to avoid a war : 
with England about Oregon, than a war with Mex- | 
ico, important as I thought it was to avoid that; ; 
that it was important I should maintain the kind- 
est and most friendly. relations with the President, 
in order that I should. have some weight in bring- 
ing the Oregon question to an amicable settlement; 
and that, if I were to move, in reference to the 
order given to General Taylor, it would, I feared, 
place me in hostile relations to the Executive, and 
destroy any weight I might have with it on the 
Oregon question. This, with the hope that the 
Oregon question might be settled before an actual 
conflict between the forces under General Taylor, 
and those under Arista, prevented me from acting. 
Otherwise, I would certainly have taken a move to 


much more to say, in reference to the cause of the 
war, which I must postpone until some suitable 
oceasion. I could state some facts in relation to 
Oregon, but I am not at liberty, and therefore for- 
bear. I thank the Senate for the kindness with 
which it has now heard me. 

Mr. TURNEY again rose to address the Senate. 

Mr. WESTCOT'T claimed the floor. ‘The Sen- 
ator from Tennessee had spoken twice on the same 
question, 

Mr. YULEE proposed as a compromise be- 
tween the two gentlemen, that the floor should be 
given to him. 

. Mr. WESTCOTT persisted in his claim. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER read the rule 
which provided that no Senator should address the 
Senate more than twice without the leave of the 
Senate. [Leave, leave.] 

On motion, leave was granted. 

Mr. TURNEY said he had but a few words 
more to say. fie denied that he had said the 
Senator from South Carolina was responsible for 
the war, but that he had done much to bring about 
the war; that Senator himself admitting that the } 
annexation of Texas was a cause of war. That 
fact now stood on that Senator’s own admission. 
This war was brought about by Mexico, as they 
were told by the President, and this was admitted 
by the act which was passed by Congress recog- 
nising the existence of the war. The message of | 
the President sct forth that we were in a state of 
war by the act of Mexico. But the Senator from 
South Carolina had said that the President had į 
pushed this matter, and prevented an amicable ad- 
Now, they all knew 
that Texas, to the Sabine, was claimed by Mexico, 
and that Mexico was resolved on having it. 
Hence her minister returned when Texas was an- 


ceive our minister; and hence she sent an army to 
the Rio Grande. How, then, could the territory 
between the Nueces and the Rio Grande be the 
subject of dispute? And what would the Senator 
from South Carolina have had the President do? 
Would he have had him to stand still and permit 
Mexico to come and take part of that territory, 


Union? Would he have had the President to 
stand still when these things were occurring, and 
the Mexican Government was refusing an amica- 


But again, he could show from the Journals a 
large number of votes of the Senator from South 
Carolina to sustain him in the position he had 
taken. How did that Senator vote on the Lieu- 
tenant-General bill? He voted in the majority 
with the opposition, where he had voted on many 


Now, he appealed to the Senator from Massa- 


chusetts, whether the Senator-from South Carolina 
was. not onthe other side of the Chamber the last 

ear of General Jackson’s administration? Mr. 

', happened to. be here in 1837, and ho heard a 
| discussion which then took place, in which, his 
| feelings were with the Senator from South:Caro- 
| lina, He alluded toa discussion between the Sen- 
| ator from South Carolina and the Senator from 
| Kentucky, and. another between the Senat®r from 
| Massachusetts and the Senator from South Caro- ` 
| lina. ae 
| Mr. WEBSTER begged to know what testimo- 
| ny the gentleman from Tennessee. said he had 
borne. 

Mr. TURNEY said he alluded to a speech made 
| by the honorable Senator in 1887—1to debates in 
‘which both the Senator from Kentucky and the 
Senator from Massachusetts took part, in whi¢h 
the Senator from South Carolina was accused of 
having deserted their ranks. 

Mr. WEBSTER thought the Senator alluded to 
something he had said here to-day. 

Mr. TURNEY. Not at all. 

Mr. WEBSTER said, then the Senator was at 
liberty. to draw any conclusions he chose. 

Mr, TURNEY continued. The impression on 
his own and-on the public mind at the time to 
which he had referred was, that the Senator from 


i| South Carolina had deserted the Whig and joined 


the Democratic party. That was his impression. 

He would not have spoken of these things but 
for the cal] which had been made by the Senator 
himself; he should therefore proceed, and ask 
whether the Senator had uniformly voted on the 
question of a United States Bank? He asked if 
the Senator from South Carolina had not voted to 
recharter that bank ? 

Again, had not the Senator from South Carolina 
changed his position on the tariff and protective 
| policy? He would not enumerate all that Senator’s 

inconsistencies. He had mentioned sufficient to 
show that he was justified in the observations he 
had made. l 

Mr, YULEE said, he hoped the Senate would 
indulge him for a few moments. It was his duty 
to relieve the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Ca.noun] from the implication involved in what 
had fallen from the Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. 
Tunney.] That Senator seemed to impute to the 
resolution which was before the Senate, the char- 
acter of a concerted political movement. 

Mr. TURNEY asked Mr. Y. to repeat he lan- 
guage by which he had made any such charge. 

Mr. YULEE said it was impossible for him to 
repeat the language used by the Senator.. But 
nothing could be plainer than that the general course 
of his remarks involved such an inference. He 
had charged that there was upon that floor a party 
which he chose to designate asa balance-of-power 
party, which was acting concertedly in opposition 
to the Administration, and for the defeat of its 
measures; and with which, by a very natural train, 
the public mind would connect this movement, un- 
less corrected. Now, he wished to relieve the 
mind of the Senator, and of all who had listened to 
his remarks, from so unjust an impression, The 
resolution he had offered was his own, and he took 
the whole responsibility. It was prepared by him- 
| self, at his. own desk, without supervision of an 
one, and proceeded from what he deemed a spirit 
of just indignation at the gross assault aimed at 
himself and others upon that floor. 

Mr. TURNEY inquired if the Senator from 
Florida had not held a consultation at his desk 
with the Senator from South Carolina, as to the 
| propriety of offering these resolutions? l 

Mr. YULEE said he could not suppose it was 
the intention of the Senator from Tennessee to in- 
troduce before the Senate the circumstances of pri- 
vate intercourse, which might take place around 
him at the desk of his neighbors. He said this in 
no spirit of unkindness towards the Senator from 
Tennessee, for their relations had been always 
kind, and he did not believe him capable of any- 
thing dishonorable. But he was going on to state, 
when interrupted by him, all the material facts of 
the matter. Whatever had taken place, was open 
and aloud at his desk. -There was neither desire 
nor occasion for any. conceaiment. 

Mr. CALHOUN interposed, and begged permis- 
sion to answer the interrogatory of the Senator 
| from ‘Tennessee, and to state the facts of the con- 
versation which the Senator from Florida might 
feel some delicacy in doing. On coming to the 
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Serate, the Senator from Florida asked: tiim what 
he thought of the article in the Union, and he an- 
swered that it was a most outrageous libel’ The’ 
Senator from Florida then asked him if he thought 
it would be éxpedient to bring the matter before’ 
the Senate, and he replied that he thought ‘it 
would. ; 

Mr. YULEE éontinued. The resolutions re- 

sulted, as he had before said, from the indignation 
excited'in him by the offensive publication in the 
Union, The Senator from Arkansas (Mr. Sevier] 
had already borùe testimony that this publication 
had’ been the subject of indignant conversation be- 
tween theny before reaching the Capitol. At his 
seat hei, one or two Senators had conversed with 
` him upon the subject, and he had been asked (not 
by the Senator from South Carolina) if he designed 
any movement in relation to it; He had replied, 
that he thought it deserved to’ be noticed, but he 
preferred some other Senator should do it. He 
iad afterwards determined to do it himself: wrote’ 
the resolution, and after it was written, exhibited 
it tö two or three Senators, of those who were 
included in thé assault. The resolution was con- 
céived and introduced for the purpose of rebuking 
an insult, and vindicating the body from aspersion. 
There Was no treason in its inception; it had no 
reference to the Administration, to President-ma- 
King, to balance of power, or any other party or 
political interest; but was simply meant to rebuke 
alibel. The Senator from Tennessee had done 
great injustice to the Senator from South Carolina, 
and to all those who had the honor to class them- 
selves among the, friends of that distinguished 
statesman, in attributing to them any concerted 
action upon that floor or elsewhere, upon public 
measures, with a view to the Presidency. As’ 
much as he respected the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina, as high as was his admira- 
tion for him,.he had never ventured —his own sense 
of delicacy, and a just appreciation of that Sena- 
tor’s elevated character, forbade it—he had never 
ventured to speak with him upon the subject of his 
claims to elevation. 

Mr. CALHOUN. Never—never. 

Mr. YULEE. Nor had any part of his action 
upon public measures had the slightest regard to 
any such consideration. Fie must be allowed to 
Say, that the Senator from Tennessee did himself 
injustice when, casting about for reasons to com- 
bat this resolution, he had allowed himself to sink 
to the reach of one so unworthy, 

It was true—he did not hesitate to avow it—and, 
under the circumstances, he hoped he would not 
bé regarded as doing violence to good taste when 
he said it was true that he did entertain an exalted 
admiration for the great man and statesman who 
had’ heen so violently attacked by the Senator 
from Tennessee. Who, in all this broad land, 
could do otherwise? It was a sentiment he shared 
in common with all who had capacity to compass 
his great qualities, and fairness to appreciate his 
worth.. He venerated him for the greatness of his 
intelléct and the purity of his heart. It was no 
new sentiment with him: he had grown up in the 
belief that no man had in his day more deeply im- 
pressed himself for good upon the institutions and | 
history of his country than this eminent individ- 
ial; and, for one, he thanked him, with a sincere 
gratitude, for the large services which he had ren- 

' dered to the republic in the course of his long and 

brilliant public career. Sir, (said Mr. Y.,) a nearer 
acquaintance with the distinguished subject of my 
remarks has only tended to deepen and fix the im- 
pressions which his public history had produced. 
He deserves all the admiration he has won, and 
more than has ever been yielded. I“tlo esteem 
(said Mr. Y.) his high and generous impulses, his 
profound statesmanship, his private purity, and 
unpretending usefulness; above all, sir, I admire 
the elevated patriotism which fills his noble soul, 
and the manly independence of character, which, 
in its evidences, has given occasion to the Senator 
from Tennessee for the unjust attack he has this 
day made. . Long may he live to enjoy the confi- 
dence and. gratitude of his country, and_the admi- 
ration and love of his friends! Mr. Y. trusted 
thatthe remarkable course which this discussion 
had.taken would excuse remarks from him which 
under no other circumstances he would have felt 
at liberty to make: 

_ Mt. Y. said he would call upon the Senator from 

Tennesseé to show, and would defy him to show, 

any evidence of a factious of unpatriotic course on | 


+ 


the part of those to Whom he had referred, upon 


| See to point to any part of his course here which 


| judgment in applying those principles to the meas- 


į sometimes differ from his political friends, though 


the measure out of which this difficulty had arisen, 
or any other. For himself, the records’ would 
show he had voted freely for all measures neces- 
sary to'a vigorous prosecution of the war, arid he 
had done it with a hearty good will. His vote 
upon thé proviso of the ten regiment bill in relation’ 
to the appointment of officers, was dictated by an 
honest opinion that in the shape it was, it conflict- 
ed with the provision of the Constitution relating 
to appointments. Of the sincerity of this opinion, 
the Senator from Tennessee, whose seat is in his 
neighborhood, could himself testify, if he remem- 
bered the undertone discussion which the subject 
underwent around him. He was willing’ to con» 
fer the power upon the President’ alone, and had 
so told the member of thé Military Comniit- 
tee who was’ in charge of the bill; but could not 
consistently with his construction of the Con- 
stitution; vote for the provisions as contained in 
the bill. He defied the Senator from Tennes- 


would convict him of a departure from the princi- 
ples of the political party to which they mutually 
belonged. He would always employ his best 


ures and’ policy of the country, and might thus 


not more frequently than the Senator himself; but 
he challenged any evidence of his being wanting 
in a hearty and cordial sympathy with his political 
associates. So far from it, he had sacrificed much 
of his personal partialities and predilections of sen- 
timent in the earnest endeavor, since he had been | 
here, to preserve harmony. 

Fle regretted that he had been under the neces- 
sity of taking up so much of the time of the Sen- 
ate upon matters so little intérésting to it. He 
would not trespass much farther. He understood 
the Senator from Tennessee to have yielded the 
question, that the annexation of Texas was the 
true cause of the war, and thus to confirm the po- 
sition of the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. Cornwm.] In 
making that admission, the Senator had given a 
deeper stab to his party than any vote in that body 
had done. For one, he denied that position. It 
was the injustice, the perfidy, the infatuation, of 
the Mexičan nation which had caused the war. 
And equally erroneous was the charge, that the 
Senator from South Carolina had been the contri- 
ver of the measure of annexation. It was most 
true, and happy for the country that it was so, that 
the Senator from South Carolina had borne a large 
part in that transaction. His great mind had been 
brought to bear upon the negotiation at a fortunate 
moment, and through his instrumentality it received 
the direction that gave it success. 

The annexation of Texas was an event corinect- 
ed with the natural growth of the country. It 
was not produced by any sectional plotting, or 

olitical agency. The fruit was ripe, and it fell. 
fe was to the expansive tendency of the republic, 
and the spirit of colonization, that the question 
owed its birth. A northern colony, under the 
lead of Austin, a northern man, planted the seed 
which matured into annexation. They went there, 
impelled by the genius of American expansion; and | 
carrying with them the institutions and principles 
of free government, and the energy and spirit of 
the American character, grew into a nation. The 
same principles which are now impelling our peo- 
ple to the colonization of the Pacific coast, and the 
same spirit which demands the accession of Cali- 
fornia, was that which laid at the base of the Texas 
question. Annexation was the inevitable fruit of | 
Austin’s colony. It may be that it was precipi- | 
tated in point of time a little earlier than it might 
otherwise have occurred; but, if so, it was pre- 


pa : i 
cipitated by circumstances we could not control. | 
A foreign Power, intent upon its own aggrandize- || 
ment, and desirous to check the expansion of our || 
| 
i 
i 
j 
! 
| 


territory and resources, had rested its anxious | 
eyes upon that promising land. The moment i 
had arrived when it became essential for us to act. ii 
We acted, and the result is known. The annexa- | 
tion of Texas, then, was a part of the natural | 
course of events, and would have occurred as cer- |} 
tainly whether it had been northern or southern 


territory. . 

There were other topics he would have liked to 
advert to in this connexion, but he ought not longer | 
to occupy the time of the Senate. Before sitting || 
down, however, he would say to the Senator from ji 
Ohio, [Mr. ALLEN,] that for the course-he proposed i! 


in his‘ resolution’ there was a precedent at the ‘last: 
session, to which’ he would refer that Senate 
The cases were. precisely“ analogous—not to hi 
distinguished in any particular;. a precedent; tóg 
which the Senator from Ohio united’ to‘ create; 
the resolution im that case was'concurred in with 
out dissent. | i ie 

Mr. BUTLER said: ere pis 

Mr. President, this: debate: has assumed: a most’ 
extraordinary character. It was‘ not my province! 
or duty, considering my relation to my horiorabl 
colleague, to call the gentleman from’Tennessee't 
order. But must confess that I thought proprt 
ety réquired it, and’that it would have been due 
from some other quarter. Fn this I wai disaps' 
pointed. : 

What is the spectacle we have just witnessed? 
Why, sir, a Senator df one of the sovereign States - 
in this Union has thought proper to convert him- 
Self into a vehicle'to pour out on the Senate all'the i 
newspaper slang that he could gather for the pute 
pose of assailing my colleasue from South Caro- 
lina. And under what circumstances has this beer 
done? My colleague had not said one word in’ 
the debate: yet he was not only alluded: to, “but 
called up in the most wanton manner to answer 
for the acts of his whole life. I shall not go to’ hist 
rescue. His rescue! No—not from an assault: 
from such a quarter. My colleague can vindicate 
himself against any assaults, come whence they 
may, and he certainly is in no danger from such 
assaults as he received in the indecent attack on’ 
him by the Senator from Tennessee. That gens 
tleman has said that, for the remainder of his life; 
in political affairs, hé intends to'be honest. -bonb : 
hope that his sense of decency will grow with: his! 
honesty. Some men have so beautiful a sense of 
propriety that they never can err in matters of taste 
and decorum. There are others who, forgetful of 
every other consideration, take counsel only from 
the suggestions of their passions and prejudices. 
To such persons it might be surprising that any’ 
members of the Senate could prefer to act under 
the obligations of conscience, arising out of their 
regard for the Constitution, rather than yield: with: 
blind submission to the dictates of party. It is for 
having done so—for thus preferring conscience to 
party—that such members have’ been designated 
as a party acting in concert, as a balance-of-power. 

arty, to thwart the measures of Government. 

he individuals of this party were too clearly indi- 
cated to be mistaken. They were spoken of asw 
those who voted against the appointment of a licu- 
tenant-general. And what was said of-them? 
Why, that they not only constituted a subservient. ° 
faction, but a treacherous faction, that- professed to 
act with one party while it really coéperated with 
another for the purpose óf carrying out an unpa- 
triotic opposition. I cannot sit with patience and 
hear myself thus unworthily spoken of. T owe it 
to the State which I represent, to’ repel sogh re- 
marks in the spirit of indignant rebuke. 

I cannot tell to what motive to attribute the vir- 
ulent remarks of the gentleman. Was it vanity? 
or envy? or what was it, that had produced such 
feelings? My honorable colleague made, the other 
day, a speech which was universally applauded 
for its great ability. ‘Fhe gentleman may have 
thought it no great achievement: he may have 
thought he could surpass it. If so, he has been 
greatly disappointed. If the object of the gentle- 
man be to demolish the subject of his attack, he 
undertakes a hard task. Weare told that an eagle , 
once, to the great admiration of the other birds, 
bore off in his talonsa lamb; but another bird, 
who thought it no great achievement, experienced 
adifferent fate, when, by way of showing what 


; he could do, he fastened his claws in the wool of 


the ram; for, instead of carrying off his: prey, he 
could not unloose himself, but became. the laugh 
ing-stock of all the other birds. x 

Mr. TURNEY desired to correct the gentleman’ 
from South Carolina on one point. ‘He had not 
said that he would hereafter be honest. What he 


| had said was, that hereafter he would: vote for no 


man that did not agree with him in principle. 

Mr. BUTLER. © Well, that is very honest. 

Mr. TURNEY had sometimes heard of gentle- 
men being indebted for their facts to their imagina- 
tion. He wished to correct the gentleman’s facts. 
But the gentlenian had expressed the hope that 
he (Mr. T.) would add à little more decency. 

Mr. BUTLER remarked that he had not sai 
add more; but begin with more. : PAM 
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Mr. TURNEY considered that decency consist- 
edin telling: the truth, and that was a decency 
which he should always observe so long as he was 
on.that foor, Butallusion had been made to con-_ 

.sultations which had been held. Now he had not 
referred to what took place here at all—though he 
knew ‘such things had taken place. But he assu- 
med, from the general tenor of the Senator’s: re- 
marks, that it was s05; and he allowed the Senator 
from Florida, to go on and denounce his assumption 
as untrue before he made the inquiry if a consult- 
ation had not been held here at his desk. He 
made no insinuations; but, after the Senator from 
Florida had indulged in denunciations, he simply 
made. an inquiry; and if he had not done so, it 
would have gone forth that he had made a false 
charge. 

Mr. MANGUM interposed, and suggested that | 
this debate was not in order. 

Mr. CALHOUN desired for a moment to €X- 

1 


order had been suggested, and very properly sug- 
gested, which must first be disposed of. 

Mr. CALHOUN desired to say that, supposing 
the Senator from Florida had some delicacy in 
speaking of him, he rose and said what occurred 
at the time. 

‘Mr. WESTCOTT insisted on the point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER said he hoped 
the Senate would understand the relation he bore 
to the Senate in reference to this debate. The 
whole course of the debate for the last two hours 
had been altogether out of order, but the Senate 
had tolerated it, and he could therefore only inter- 
fere when called upon to do so by gentlemen them- 
selves. 

Mr. WESTCOTT said he had listened to the 
Senator from Tennessce for half an hour in the ex- 
pectation that a stop would be put to his personal 
remarks. He did so because the moment the hon- 
orable senator from South Carolina was supposed 
to be about to pronounce an accusation, he was 
checked by the Presiding Officer. He had there- 
fore the right to expect that the Senator from Ten- 
nessee would be culled to order. He asked, for 
his own guidance hereafter, if Senators were not to 
be checked when they were out of order? When- 
ever any Senator—either his personal friend or 
not~-should be assailed hereafter, he should exer- 
cise his right to call the assailant to order. 

Mr. YULEE said the point was, that there was 
concert of action of the balance-of-power party, 
which he considered was a direct imputation on 
the part of the Senator from ‘Tennessee. 

Mr. 'TURNEY said he had studied to avoid say- 
ing anything on the subject of the balance-of-power 
party in that connexion; but the Senator from 
Florida had chosen to assume it, and had called 
upon him to make the inquiry which he had pro- 
posed: The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 

urr) had charged that he went blindly with 
his party. 

Mr. BUTLER interposed, and said he had said 
this, that perhaps the gentleman from Tennessee 
could not understand the distinction between those 
who chose to consult the Constitution and those 
who blindly yielded themselves to party obliga- 
tions. 

Mr. TURNEY. And what justified that re- 
mark? What had he said to justify it? What had 
he said in relation to the vote of concurrence with 
the report of the committee of conference to justify 
it? He had made no charge against any genile- 
man. He had not said one word on the constitu- 
tional question which could justify the accusation 
that he had made any charge against those who 
voted different from himself. What he said was, 
that so far as the writer of that article had stated 
the history of the transaction, he had stated it cor- 
rectly. ‘I'he fact was stated that it was before the 
Senate, and that it was lost; and that was what he 
said, and that wasall. He had also said that he 
disapproved of the epithets used; but so far as the 
article communicated to the American people the 
action on the bill, it communicated the truth. He 
repeated that statement, and in repeating it he made 
no charge; and therefore the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. Butier] might have saved himself 
much trouble. 
that his distinguished colleague was competent to 
the task of managing so vulgar and obscure an in- 
dividual as he (Mr. T.) was. [Mr. BUTLER. I 
did not call you yulgar.] The Senator from South 


ain. f 
k The PRESIDING OFFICER said a point of || 


Carolina, perhaps, could not recollect all he did 
say. His memory was.so treacherous that he had 
not been.able even to remember. the name of the 
party to which he belonged. That Senator thought 
that he (Mr. T.) had said so and so; he then as- 
sumed that Mr. T. had said so and so, and then 
assailed that which he had never said. Now per- 
haps he ought to feel alarmed at what had been 
transpiring around him; but he could tell that Sen- 
ator that he should on every occasion speak out 
what he thought in plain language, so that his con- 
stituents should know what was going on here. 

He thanked the Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Manevn] for calling him to order, for‘he de- 
sired not to be out of order; but if he was out of 
order, most assuredly the Senator from South Caro- 
lina was. When he spoke of the balance-of-power 
party, he did so that the county might turn its at- 
tention to the votes of the Senate, and see that the 
friends on his side of the Chamber were not respon- 
sible for the adoption or the rejection of any meas- 
ure. 
Mr. ALLEN hoped the Senator from Florida 
would do him the justice to correct the statement, 
that he had voted on the case of Robinson, at the 
last session. The Senator would find there was 
no division on that occasion, so that there was no 
means of ascertaining individual action. It stood 
on the books as the action of the body. 

Mr. YULEE with pleasure made the correction. 


occasion referred to, and therefore it was impossi- 


He ought at least to have thought |} 


i ble to speak of individual action. The Senator 
from Ohio says he did not vote, and by reference 
! to the proceedings he found there was no division, 
Mr. ALLEN said he was present at the pro- 
ceedings of the Senate referred to, and acquiesced 
in the general proceedings of the body; but he took 
no part in them. If the yeas and nays had been 
called for, it would have been a different matter, 
Mr. WESTCOTT moved an adjournment. 


they were ordered, and being taken, resulted thus: 
Yeas 28, nays 18. 
The Senate then adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fray, February 12, 1847. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


Mr. POLLOCK rose to submit a motion, which 
he was proceeding to state, when 

The SPEAKER announced the first business in 
order to be the motion pending at the time of ad- 
journing yesterday, that there be a call of the 
Flouse. 

Mr. P. KING moved that all further proceedings 
on the call be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER said, a call had not yet been 
ordered. The pending question was, ‘ Shall there 
be a call of the House ?”? 

And the question being taken, the vote stood: 
Yeas 41, nays 22. [No quorum voting.] 

So a call of the House was ordered. 

And the roll having been called, 108 members 
answered to their names. 


but had not gone through the roll, when (a quorum 
being evidently present) all farther proceedings on 
the call were, on motion of Mr. COBB, dispensed 
with. 

Mr. COCKE moved to reconsider the vote of 
yesterday by which the resolution of thanks to 
General Taylor, as amended by the Senate, had 
been referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
The vote had been given just as the Elouse was 
about to adjourn, when there were not forty mem- 
| bers in the Hall, and, being the vote of Jess thana 
| quorum, was of course invalid. He knew of no 
| good reason why it should go to that committee 
more than to any other; it did not embody a na- 
tlon’s gratitude 

Here Mr. C. was asked by the Chair whether 
he had voted with the majority. 

Mr. RATHBUN said the gentleman could not 
have done that, for he had not been present when 
the vote of reference was given. 

The CHAIR ruled Mr. Cocge’s motion to be 
out of order. 

Whereupon Mr. C. withdrew it. 

Mr. RATHBUN rose to what he conceived to 
be a privileged question. On the &th of December 
last a resolution had passed the House, calling on 
) the Secretary of the Treasury for the names of the 


The Clerk then proceeded to call the absentees, | 


| He found the yeas and nays were not called on the | 


Mr. ALLEN called for the yeas and nays, and | 


secret. inspectors of the customs, and also the pay 
they were receiving from the Government for their 
services. The Secretary had made a report in re- 
ply, stating the number of these persons and the 
pay they had received, but omitting wholly to 
communicate the names of any of them, and sta- 
ting reasons why he deemed it inexpedient to do 
so. Mr. R. did not admit the validity of his rea- 
sons. Besides, the report stated that there were 
but nine of these agents, whereas Mr, R, knew 
personally that there were not less than fourteen, 
and he had letters giving the nameg of seventeen; 
yet the Sceretary stated there were but nine. Mr. 
R. proposed to offer a new resolution, again calling 
for the names. e 

Mr. McCLERNAND rose to order... 

The CHAIR stated that he could not tell whether 
| the motion was or was nota privileged motion, 
until he saw the words of the resolution. 

Mr. HOPKINS called for the reading of the 
resolution, and it was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury 
be, and he is hereby, directed to report forthwith 
to this House the names of all persons who now 
are or have been, since the 4th of March, 1845, 
secret agents or inspectors of the customs. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE objected to the motion as 
out of order, because an answer had been made to 
the gentleman’s call, and had been referred to a 
committee. 

The SPEAKER said, that having read the report 
made in answer to the resolution calling on the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, the Chair was constrained 
to decide that the resolution of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Rarnpun] was not a question of 
privilege. The Chair did not intend to rule that 
| the House could not call for the names atany time. 

All that the Chair decided was that this resolution 
was not, in the parliamentary sense, a question of 
rivilege, because the Secretary did not seem to 
ave acted in derogation of the order or dignity of 
the House. h 

Mr. RATHBUN appealed from the decision. 

Mr. R., in support of his appeal, insisted thatit 
was the duty of the Secretary to obey the order of 
the House; but, instead of doing this, he told the 
House he should withhold the names of these ofi- 
cers. The law wasexpress that he should answer 
all calls on him by Congress for information with- 
in his department, and he might even be sent for 
in person to come into the House and answer in- 

terrogatories put to him cohcerning the business of 
his office. But here, when the House called for 
certain facts immediately connected with the offi- 
cial concerns belonging to his department, he re- 
fused to give them. If this might be"done by one 
oficer of the House, it might be done by all. The 
Clerk might refuse to read a particular bill, and 
give his reason; would it be no privileged motion 
to take measures to compel him to do his duty ? 
He hoped the House would exercise the authority 
vested in it by law over its own officer. 

Mr. R. said he had not called for the names of 
these official agents because he needed personally 
to be informed who they were, for he had the 
names of seventeen of them. They were notori- 
ous—everybody knew who they were. It wasa 
farce to call them ‘secret,’ and the idea that ex- 
posing their names would be prejudicial to the pub- 
lic service was futile. There was nota smuggler 
on all the coast that did not know who they were. 
Government was paying thousands in the shape of 
salaries to these men, and some of them spent a 
month ata time here in Washington. Was this 
to guard against smugglers? Some of these indi- 
viduals were of a character that rendered them un- 
worthy tozhold any office under the Government. 
Men were receiving their per diem for service in 
the western part of the State of New York while 
they were here in Washington. Some of them 
got salaries as high as three and four thousand dol- 
lars a year. He wished their names published , so 
that the people might see into whose pockets their 
money went. There were some three of these 
secret officers in and near Buffalo, who travelled 
through the lakes to Chicago, and thence to Que- 
bec, and thence to Washington. 

Mr. McCLERNAND again rose to order, but 
the Chair ruled Mr. R., to be in order in stating 
reasons for his appeal. : 

Mr. RATEIBUN signified his belief that there 
existed no law for the employment of agents of 
this description; he thought the practice had grown 


Lup without sanction of law, though it was pos- 
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sible it might have been impliedly sanctioned 
by some of the acts of Congress. At all events, 
he thought it due to the country that their names 
should be given, and, with the utmost respect for 
the Chair, he must think his motion was a privi- 
leged one. 

Mr. BAYLY said that the best answer to the 
gentleman from New York would be found to be 

‘contained in the report of which the gentleman 
complained, and he called for the reading of the 
report. 

it was read accordingly. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE insisted on the point he had 
made, that it was out of order to discuss a subject 
which was not now before the House, having, on 
the motion of the gentleman from New York him- 
self, been referred to the Committee of Ways and 
Means. 

Mr. RATHBUN said that the reply was only 
to apart of the inquiry that had been referred. But 
the residue of the call had been neither answered 
nor referred. 

Mr. BAYLY thought it due to the Secretary of 
the Treasury that an explanation should be given 
in reply. As to the illegality of the employment 
of these several inspectors, they differed in nothing 
from any other inspectors of the customs save in 
this, that their names were not published; and the 
necessity for this was obvious, as, if their names 
were known to the smugglers, their principal use- 
fulness would be at an end. As to the character 
of the men, he knew nothing. They were not ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of the Treasury, but by 
the collectors of each district. He understood the 

resent Secretary had diminished their number. 
There were formerly thirteen; there were now but 
nine. And, as for their mileage, it was so small 
as not to cover their travelling expenses. 

Mr. THOMASSON. Then why withhold their 

. names? 


Mr. BAYLY. Because the publication of them | 


would render the office useless. 

© Mr. THOMASSON. The gentleman from New 
York says there are more of them than the Secre- 
tary states. 

Mr. BAYLY. Then he states what is not true; 
unintentionally, no doubt. 

Mr. RATHBUN, (coming forward from a re- 
mote seat.) Does the gentleman say I stated what 
is untrue? 

The CHAIR, Does the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia yield the floor? 

Mr. BAYLY. I do not. 

Mr. RATHBUN. Neither this gentleman nor 
any other shall say such a thing of me. 

The CHAIR. Does the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia yield the floor? 

Mr. BAYLY. I do not. 

Mr. RATHBUN. I must have the floor. 

The CHAIR called to order. 

Mr. RATHBUN. The gentleman must yield 
it—he will yield it, I am sure. 
letters from the most respectable men in my State, 
which stated that there are at least seventeen of 
these men—fiftcen in the State of New York, and 


one in New Jersey, and [the remainder of the sen- | 


tence was not heard by the reporter.] I am told 


the gentleman said that I had stated what was not | 


true. I did not myself hear the remark. 


Mr. THOMASSON here explained. He had | 


-observed that the gentleman from New York said 


he had letters which stated a larger number than | 


that in the report. 

Mr. BAYLY. It is strange that my words are 
so often perverted. I said that the gentleman had, 
unintentionally no doubt, stated what was not the 
fact. I say now that the intelligence of the gentle- 
man is not true. I charged no falsehood on the 
gentleman, and so stated at the time. It is strange 
that there is an effort to misrepresent me. But it 
cannot be done: it shall not be done. The Secre- 
tary knows better than these letter-writers, and he 


says there are but nine. The intention in employ- | 


ing them is to prevent smuggling; butif their names 
were made public, the very design of their employ- 
ment would be frustrated. The only effect would 
be a wholesale removal of the whole of these men. 
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| Motion prevailed, and the appeal was laid on the 


i the Committee of Ways and Means. 
The joint resolution authorizing and directing | 


i the Senate with amendments, was taken up and 


| Court in Washington during the December term. 


Mr. B. could not believe that the object of the gen- 
tleman’s call was to create vacancies for friends: 
he imputed no such intention. He ought to add, 
that there had been officers of this description em- 
ployed ever since the foundation of the Govern- 
ment. : 

Mr. COBB moved to lay the appeal on the table. 

And, after an explanation by the CHAIR, the 


table. 

[This disposition of the appeal is equivalent, 
under the uniform practice of the House, to an 
affirmation by the House of the decision of the 
Speaker. ] 

The House then resumed (from yesterday) the | 
consideration of business on the Speaker’s table. 

The bill of the House making appropriations for 
the payment of revolutionary and other pensions 
of the United States, for the year ending June 30, 
1848, which had been returned from the Senate 
with amendments, was taken up, and referred to 


the examination and settlement of the claims of 
Alexander M. Cumming, which was returned from 


referred to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

The bill from the Senate entitled “ An act for 
the relief of Thomas Blanchard,” was taken up 
and read a first and second time; when— 

Mr. HENLEY stated that the Committee on 
Patents had examined the case, and had decided | 
that it ought to pass. 

The bill was then read a third time and 
and returned to the Senate. 

The bill from the Senate entitled * An act to | 
change the time of holding one of the terms of the ! 
Circuit Court of the United States for the district | 


of North Carolina,” was next taken up, and read |} 


a first and second time; when— | 

Mr. DOBBIN rose and said: Mr. Speaker, I! 
ask the unanimous consent of the House to pui 
this bill on its passage. I understand that an act 
of Congress makes it incumbent on a judge of the 
Supreme Court to be present at one term, at least, 
of the circuit courts. The alteration proposed in 
this bill is required, I understand, because his 
honor Judge Wayne will be compelled to hold a 
court in Georgia during the June term of the court 
in North Carolina, and to attend the Supreme 


This bill will enable him to attend the November 
term of his court in North Carolina. 


The bill was then, by general consent, read a i] 


third time and passed, and returned to the Senate. 

The following other bills and resolutions from 
the Senate were severally read a first and second 
time, and referred to the appropriate committees: 

An.act for the relief of Joseph Wilson; 

An act granting a pension to John Clark, 

An act for the relief of Shadrach Gillet and 
others; 

An act to amend an act confirming certain land 
claims in the State of Michigan; 

Anact granting a pension to Joseph Morrison; 

An act for the relief of Thomas Brownwell; i 

An act for the relief of Thomas Douglass, late | 
United States Attorney for Hast Florida; 

An act for the relief of the legal representatives | 
of Jacques Moulon; 

An act for the relief of George Gordon; 

An act for the relief of Nathaniel Kuykendall; 

An act for the relief of Thomas Rhodes; 

An act for the relief of the personal representa- | 


passed, f 


jj the surveys of the boundary lines of the United 
States of America with foreign States. 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL asked leave to submit 
i} & motion that it should not be in order for any 
member to move that the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union rise this evening until 
i eight o’clock. 

The SPEAKER said the motion could only be 
entertained by unanimous consent. 

Objection was made. 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL moved a suspension of 
the rules. 

The SPEAKER said the motion was not in 
| order, because the House was already acting un- 
der a suspension of the rules ona special order, 
and two suspensions could not take place at the 
same time. ; 

Mr. INGERSOLL then changed the character 
of his motion, so as to provide that all debate 
in Committce of the Whole on the state of the 
| Union on the three million bill, should terminate 
on Monday next at 12 m. 

And Mr. I. demanded the previous question. 

Mr. DANIEL made an earnest but ineffectual 
; appeal in favor of private claimants, (to whom, by 
i| the rules, this day and to-morrow legitimately 
i belong.) 

Mr. COCKE moved that the resolution be laid 
| on the table; which motion was rejected. 
The second for the previ i 


ous question was then 
renewed; and the main question was ordered to 
be now taken. 

Mr. PENDLETON asked the yeas and nays, 
which were ordered; and, being taken, were— 
Yeas 95, nays 63. 

So the resolution was adopted. 

Mr. JACOB THOMPSON moved that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. CARROLL asked Mr. T. to waive the mo- 
tion, to enable him (Mr. C.) to report back from 
the Committee on Military Affairs the joint resolu- 
tion of thanks to General Taylor, &e. 

Mr. THOMPSON declined to waive the motion. 

“And the question having been taken thereon, 
and decided in the affirmative, 

The House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Norrrs 
in the chair,) and resumed the discussion of the 
bill to appropriate three millions of dollars to en- 
able the President to enter upon negotiations for 
the restoration of peace with Mexico. 

Mr. STEPHENS was entitled to the floor, and 
addressed the committee during the hour on the 
subject of the war, which he designated as alto- 
i gether aggressive. After denouncing the inter- 
| ference of the Executive with the right of discus- 
sion here, he proceeded to inquire what was the 
object of the war. Fle noticed the declaration of 
‘the President that it was not waged with a view to 
conquest, and declared that he would not do the 
President the injustice to believe him. THe (Mr. 
S.) contended that the question ought now to be 
settled what the object of the war was. If it was 
intended as a war of conquest, let members say so 
by their votes; let that opinion be fully expressed 
to the people. For what else, he asked, ought a 
war to be waged against Mexico, except for a 
settlement of our boundary and the adjustment 
ment of our claims? We had no semblance of a 
pretext for war, except upon these two grounds. 
, If there were any other object, it was fur the di- 
rect and settled purpose of conquest; and thaé he 
believed to have been its main object. He de- 
clared himself opposed to the conquest and dis- 


tive of William A. Slacum, deceased; 
An act for the relief of Madison Allen; 
An act for the relief of Peter Capello, adminis- : 
tratar of Andrew Capello, deceased, and for the; 
relief of John Capello; 
An act for the relief of Francis Summeraner; 
An act for the relief of Peter Frost; 
A resolution in favor of David Shaw and Sol. 
T. Corser; 
A resolution for the relief of Orlando Saltmarsh 
and William Faller; and 
A resolution respecting the maps and charts of 


memberment of Mexico, either for the expenses of 
! the war or for the satisfaction or indemnity of our 
i citizens. , 

He avowed his opposition to the bill under con- 
sideration. If, however, any territory should be 
acquired, against which he utterly protested, he 
was in favor of settling, in advance, the agitating 
; question involved in the Wilmot proviso, and to 
which he expressed his strenuous opposition. 
| Mr. DILLINGHAM next obtained the floor, 
and said: He was one who voted for the bill of the 
last session, declaring that war existed between 
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this country and Mexico, by the acts of the latter 


He then believed it to be a defensive war, and he 
still believed it was. True, we have repelled that 
invasion, and have since carried the war into Mexi- 
co. The war being just, this was right; and he 
had been somewhat surprised to hear the gentle- 
men on the other side of the House so vehemently 
demanding to know what were the objects for 
which this war was now prosecuted. “Would not 
this inquiry come more properly from Mexico, 
who thrust it upon us? For more than a year be- 
fore Mexico commenced hostilities upon us, she 
had most wrongfully and most insultingly refused 


to have any diplomatic correspondence with us. 
During all that time she had been denouncing war 
upon us; and, at last, the storm came. Since then, || 


she absolutely refuses to send or receive a minis- 


ter, to make or to receive any proposals for a | 
peace; and until she will do tbe one or the other, |! 
it seems very apparent why we prosecute the war. 

And while Mexico thus refuses all communication | 


with us, it seems as though gentlemen in the op- 
position would pursue a more patriotic course were 
they to unite in the prosecution of the war. In- 
stead of this, they engage from day to day—my 
honorable colleague (Myr. Foor] among the rest— 
in denouncing the war and the Executive in anath- 
emas so strong, and with such apparent bitter- 
ness and hate, as, were it poured upon our coun- 


try’s enemies, ought and would place these men ii 


first among our country’s boldest champions. He 
said this denunciation and abuse had no tendency 
to convince him that this war was wrong. 

His main object in obtaining the floor was, how- 
ever, to discuss the immediate subject before the 
committee. 


only to the possibility of a peace, but to a proba- 


bility that, in that peace, some territory, now j 


Mexican, may be ceded to us. 

The pending amendment, known as the ‘* Wil- 
mot proviso,” proposes to exclude slavery forever 
from any territory that may be so acquired. This 
amendment had been the subject of much debate 


already, and he desired to offer his own views on | 


that subject. He would not, however, discuss the 
abstract question of slavery—whether it was al- 
ways sinful, or the reverse—or was sinful under 
some circumstances, and right in others. That 
has been discassed by others, and the Bible has 


been invoked to sustain and justify the institution. | 


An honorable member from North Carolina [Mr. 


Dossin} on yesterday went into such an argu- | 


ment; and he held up to us northern men the ex- 
ample of Moses, as worthy of all imitation. To 
show that honorable member how dangerous it 
was to go to the Bible for such proofs, and what 


was the example of the good man he wished us to | 


pattern after, it need only to be said, that the first 


act of Moses’s life recorded of him after he was | 


grown, was, that he went out to look upon the bur- 


dens of his brethren, (who were all slaves,) and | 
saw an Egyptian smiting an Hebrew—a master | 
chastising his slave—and, filled with an indigna- | 
tion natural, if not justifiable, he smote that Egyp- | 
tian to death where he stood, and buried his car- | 


cass in the sand. 


But he would examine slavery with a single | 


view to its good or bad influences upon the inter- 


ests of the community or States where it existed. | 
If these were found. beneficial, and the institution, | 
in its social and political influences, tended to bless | 


and build up, he would let it extend; but if its ten- 


dencies were bad, its influence and existence detri- | 


mental to the best interests of the people among 


whom it existed, then he was bound to vote for j; 


this ‘ proviso.” 
To ascertain the merits or demerits of slavery, 


derstand that he used them in no offensive sense, 
with no wish to give pain, but simply to elicit 
truth. 


At the time of the Jast census, there were twen | 
ty-six States—-thirteen free and thirteen slave | 
The thirteen free States had an area of} 


States. 
territory equal to 332,468 square miles, and the 


thirteen slave States had one equal to 553,051 square | 


miles—being an excess of slave over free terrritory 
of 220,583 square miles. The thirteen free States 
were entitled to one hundred and thirty-five rep- 
resentatives on this floor; and had the slave States 
an equal number of inhabitants to the square mile, 


they, at the same ratio, would have been entitled 
to two hundred and thirty representatives; but 
they are, in fact, entitled to but eighty-eight— 
being forty-seven less than belongs to the free 
States. Why this disparity? The slave States 
are as old as the free; they have the best climate 
on this continent; they are not inferior in soil, in 
seacoast, harbors, or navigable rivers, to the free 
States. Does not the difference all arise from the 
evils inseparable from slavery? Look at some of 


the States. Virginia, compared with New York | 


or Pennsylvania, with a third more territory than 


either, but inferior in all things else. Massachu- | 


setts has a territory of 7,500 square miles—she has 


ten representatives here. South Carolina, on the | 
other hand, is as old a State, is a commercial one | 
1| too: she has a territory of 28,000 square miles, and 


seven representatives here. South Carolina is 


most inveterately a slave State: the population of | 


Massachusetts are free. 
With some pride, I take my own State, and con- 


trast it with Louisiana. The latter has a territory 


of 48,221 square miles, through which flows the 


| mighty Misisssippi, that father of rivers. On that 


river, that State has a commercial capital of a hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants, and her soil inferior to 
none for luxuriousness. Before thewhite man’s foot 
first broke the silence of the forests in my own State, 
the other had some thousands of inhabitants; and 


she is now entitled to four representatives here. j 
l| Vermont, with 10,212 square miles, situated in a 


high northern latitude, apon the tops of whose 
green mountains winter bangs her white mantle 


| from the last of October till early May, with no 
| seacoast and no navigable river touching her terri- 
l na , ; ji tory,—she, too, is entitled to her four representa- 
This three million appropriation bill looks not | 


tives here. 

A State or nation cannot be without inhabitants, 
Hence, inhabitants (men, women, and children) 
not only constitute the State or nation, but are its 
true wealth, and are, in fact, its glory and great- 
ness. Not only is this great preponderance in pop- 
ulation in favor of the free over the slave States; 
but the whole laboring mass in the free States are 
generally intelligent. ‘That intelligence directs their 
labor, and makes it efficient and profitable. They, 


| too, have the consciousness that they may, indi- 


vidually, attain to all the benefits and honors that 
have been reached by their betters: this gives them 


hope and ambition—a courage and energy that j 


overcomes every obstacle, and is discouraged at 
no difficulty. 
powers. Hence, comparing them together, it may 


‘almost be said, that “one” of the “former will 
| chase a thousand” of the latter; and “ two put ten |; 


thousand to flight.” 

With this view, need he say how he should vote 
on the amendment? Fle would give no vote to ex- 
tend the blight and curse of this institution where 
it had no existence now. 
stood on this point. Efe did not mean by curse 
any special manifestation of Divine displeasure, 
but he, meant a blighting result from a known 
cause. 

He would not argue the constitutional question 


that had been raised, whether Congress had the i; 
| power to pass this proviso—for himself he had no 
| doubt on that point—and he thought few had. It 
was said, however, by southern members, that it | 


would be unkind and unjust to them to restrict 
slavery to its present limits, even if we have the 
power; that thereby they will be shut out from all 


| benefit in the acquired territory. 
But how, pray, are they to be shut out? We | 
only exclude slavery. Three-fourths of the white |; 


maics over twenty-one years old, in the slave 


would he still the South, ‘* the sunny South” to 


them, like to the place of their birth and nativity, |: 


in all but slavery; and being relieved from its de 


grading associations in connection with labor, the | 
privilege would be immense to them. If the owner | 
of slaves cannot or will not go, he certainly will | 


feel that he has “ ample room and space enough’? 


where all was left to the slave and his master. | 
How can members from the South insist that this | 
attempt to restriction looks to, and means, ultimate | 


abolition of slavery? He said he was no aboli- 
tionist, but three-fifths of the soil of these States 


was now given up to slavery, and he would con- | 


sent to no further extension. He did not propose 
to meddle with it where it was; but if limiting it to 


} by the honorable member from Maryland, [Mr. 


Gizes,] tend to swell the black tide till it ultimately 
overwhelms, either masters or slave, he could not 
help it. Africa, from whence the fathers of the 
slaves were stolen by our fathers—British and 
Colonial—was open to receive back their black de- 
scendants. He did not propose this or any other 
scheme for emancipation—it was with those States 
where slavery was to find a remedy. He believed 
that He who inhabited the upper sanctuary and 
governed all things, would yet inspire the hearts of 
the slave owner with wisdom to devise means for 
the final extinction of slavery. He knew that 
southern men considered it a great evil—some so 
confess it—others fear to own that itis. A mem- 
ber from Virginia yesterday sent to the Clerk’s 
table to be read a letter written by Thomas Jeffer- 
son, professedly to prove that thet man was not an 
Abohtionist; and yet in that letter were evidence 


! that its author looked on the institution of slavery 


as a fearful evil. He said we had taken the wolf 
by the ears, and fear to let go or to hold on: “jus- 
tice demands that we let go—self-preservation says, 
hold on.” There it is; while the institution of 


| slavery is gnawing at the vitals of your prosperity, 


The slave lacks all these moral į 


He wished to be under- į 


|; the President was the author of that wrong. 
| attempted to prove so, sir, if not mathematically, at 
_ least geographically. He attempted to discredit the 


you dare not attempt to eradicate, or even to re- 
form it. The great fundamental law of its exist- 
ence—which is deep degrading ignorance—forbids 
its improvement or its amelioration. Ignorance 
is the strength of slavery ’s chains—“ Knowledge is 
power.” This power you dare not give them— 
with that they would burst their chains; nay, with 
that knowledge, those chains wonld at once drop. 

Mr. MILTON BROWN alluded to the annex- 
ation of Texas, and the part which he had taken 
in that transaction, expressing his gratification at 
the result, but denying that war was the necessary 
consequence thereof. He reviewed at some length 
the causes and conduct of the war—arraigning the 
course of the Administration therein, and uttering 
his most unqualified protest against this republic 
engaging in a war of conquest. 

Mr. COLLIN next addressed the committee, as 
; follows: 
Mr. Crarrman: Strange propositions, strange 
; doctrines, and strange arguments, have character- 
| ized much of the proceedings of this session of Con-. 
‘gress. Upon a proposition to strike from the civil 
and diplomatic bill the salary of the President, 
| almost all the subjects acted upon by the twenty- 
i ninth Congress have been discussed. 

A great principle of philanthropy has entered 
largely into our deliberations, pregnant with im- 
mense consequences of weal or of wo to our institu- 
tions. It has been approached by gentlemen with 
an apparent indifference, which Leannot feel. It 


| has called out personal and general epithets, which 
| I think cannot be excused; and has been debated 


: with a zeal, that, at least to superficial observers, 
might be characterized with the name of vindictive- 
ness. Some gentlemen on all subjects have discuss- 


`! ed the war with Mexico—its causes, its objects, its 


i consequences. Some have discussed annexation, 
: Texas, and its boundaries. Upon these latter sub- 
‘jects, none have appeared to be more logical than 
an honorable gentleman from the State of Maine 
(Mr. Severance.} He endeavored to prove to us 
that Mexico was right and we wrong, in the war 
we are prosecuting. He endeavored to prove, that 
He 


| geographical references of the gentleman from 


| Eastern Texas, [Mr. Kaurman,] by showing that 


those geographies, fixing the Rio Grande for the 


? | southern boundary of Texas, were got up only 
States, he was told, did not and never would own | 


: ll a slave: all these could go to the new territory—it 
he should be obliged to deal somewhat in com- h ý 


parisons; and though it was sometimes said, that | 
** comparisons were odious,” he begged all to un- | 


twenty-four years ago, and merely for the use of 
schools—merely for the purpose of teaching the 
rising generation where and what Texas was. 
His authors, however, the gentleman claims to be 
older and better. Some of his authors, six, bound- 
ed Texas on the north by the Mississippi, and 
others fixed the northern boundary short of the Red 
River. Of course, then, we must presume, from the 


| gentleman’s reasoning, that because his authors 
; made the northern boundary decidedly wrong, they 


must have made the southern boundary unques- 
tionably right. In this way the gentleman proved 
the Nueces to be the true boundary on the south. 
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the gentleman had participated, had extended its 
laws beyond the Nueces; the President, in the ; 
discharge of his duties, had Sent the military to 
protect the territory, over which those laws had 
been extended; and, forsooth, according to the 
gentleman’s reasoning, is held highly culpable for } 
sending military officers where Congress, in its ma- 
jesty, had authorized the sending of civil ones. 

Following somewhat the example set me by so 
many distinguished gentlemen, F shall not confine 
myself to the subject under consideration, but shall 
discuss some subjects generally, and others in par- 
ticular. I may, perhaps, present some suggestions, 
that may appear as extraordinary to gentlemen as 
theirs have appeared to me. Many of these sug- | 
gestions, however, have sprung from the dictates of 
my own judgment. Their origin is hamble—their 
fate is submitted to their merit. 

Mr. Chairman, our country is engaged in a for- | 
eign war. Her sons have marched with the read- | 
jest cordiality to the scene of strife, prepared to 
assert her rights, and sustain her honor. They 
have endured the privations of the tented field, | 
and the sufferings of a sickly climate. They have 
sacrificed the enjoyments of home, and the domes- 
tie society of friends and kindred. Whenever they 
have met the enemy, they have effected his discom- | 
fiture. They have vanquished him in the field, 
though opposed by a vast majority of numbers. 
They have assailed him when protected by the 
strongest defences, and have compelled him to ca- 
pitulate. They have not only sustained the reputa- 
tion of their fathers, but have given us a name 
beyond what we ever before enjoyed. A large 

ortion of the enemy’s country has been overrun. 

heir power is now concentrated; the final strug- 
gle must now be made, which will decide whether 
we can dictate reasonable terms, or have got to 
strive in a protracted war. These brave men have 
called for succor. They wish their ranks to be | 
filled, which have been thinned by disease or the | 
casualties of war. They wish associates to be sent 
to them, sufficient to enable them to meet the dif- 
ficulties now to be encountered. They call for arms, 
munitions, provisions, clothing, pay, and all those 
comforts and supplies that a generous and wealthy | 
country owe to those who are perilling their lives 
in support of her glory and her rights. Sir, the 


f 
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question is presented to this Congress whether they | 


will respond as liberally and generously in grant- 
ing these supplies, as our soldiery have behaved 
gallantly in contending with the enemies of our 
country. I hope, sir, that all of us will be induced 
to act upon this subject, as we shall wish our his- 
tories to be read by the generations that are to come 
after us. Doubtless a difference of opinion may 
exist as to the most judicious means of raising the 
revenue necessary in the procurement of the sup- 
plies required. Upon this subject I have the proud 
satisfaction in believing that my constituents will 
approbate my voting any reasonable amount, to be 
raised in any way that may be considered most 
judicious, subject only to the controlling principles 
of the Constitution. They have their preferences, 
doubtless. They would submit, if necessary, quiet- 
ly to direct taxation, but would prefer, if practica- 
ble, that it might be avoided. They would prefer 
an imposition of duties for revenue, as far as that | 
can be made available for the requirements of the | 
treasury, but desire that those duties should be so 
imposed as not to minister to the cupidity of the 
few to the oppression of the many. Wishing, as 
I most ardently do, that our brave soldiery shall 
not be denied, for want of ability on the part of our 
treasury, those succors which they have so rea- 
sonably required, and governed by the dictates of | 
my own judgment and what I conceive to be the ; 
wishes of my constituents, Í have been, and am, in 
favor of imposing a moderate duty on what has 
heretofore comprised our free list. 

The sense of this House has not appeared to 
concur with me in opinion upon this subject. A 
special aversion has been manifested to an imposi- 
tion of a duty upon tea and coffee. ThatI may 
not be misunderstood, here or elsewhere, I pur- 
pose to give to this matter specially, a little of my 
atterition. Sir, Í am in favor of this duty, because 
I believe none other can be imposed which will 
bear more equally upon the whole people of the 
United States. Lam in favor of it, because it does 
not carry with ita corresponding tax, to be paid by 
the poor consumers for the benefit ofrich producers, 
Lamin favor of it, because no selfish interest can 
exist to oppose its repeal, when we cease to need | 


i 
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| it for revenue. I am in favor of it, because no inter- 
ests will be found convulsing the nation by trying to 
push the duty from twenty to one hundred per cent. 
fam in favor of it, because it cannot be used as a 
a corruption fund, under the name of protection, 
upon which aspiring demagogues may hope to ride 
into office. Iam in favor of it, because it would | 
not embarrass or reduce our exports, as a large 
portion of this class of imports are not bought in 
exchange for our productions, but are paid for in 

| cash. In fine, sir, I am in favor of it, because my 
country is in war, and needs it as a revenue to 
support the expenses of that war. 

‘Various, doubtless, are the motives which in- 
fluence gentlemen in their opposition to the im- 
position of duties upon tea and coffee. Most of 
them may be presumed to be governed by those of | 
the purest character; and yet to me it seems difti- 
cult to reconcile their conduct with principles of |! 
justice and common sense. | 

They express themselves opposed to the duty, | 
because it imposes a tax, in common with others, 
upon the poor man; and yet they have voted to in- 
crease the duty on the material of which the coat į 
is made which he wears at his daily toil, and when, | 
too, the tax on the material of that coat already ex- 
ceeds that of a twenty percent. duty on the yearly 
consumption of the tea and coffee for his whole j 
family. Sir, they express an aversion to imposea | 
duty that may operate to tax poor men; and yet | 
many of these very gentlemen have voted to impose 
a duty of seventy-five per cent. upon all the sugar 
i the poor man mingles with his coarse food; and 
have, at the same time, voted to retain in force laws 
! which have refunded the duties to the rich on more 
than five hundred millions of pounds of that same 
sugar. Sir, they express an aversion to tax the 
poor man twenty per cent. on tea and coffee, and 
yet they have voted to tax him fifty per cent. on 
all the molasses he has occasion to consume, and 
have voted at the same time to retain in force laws 
which have refunded to the rich the dutics on over 
five hundred millions of gallons of that same mo- 
lasses, 
of those gentlemen who oppose that duty are in- | 
fluenced by the purest motives. ‘To such 1 must 
say, that either they are mistaken in their views of 
public utility and policy, or Lam. Some, in their 
opposition may be influenced by principles of de- 
'magoguism. Of such let me say to the poor man, 
| that while they are most clamorous in their ex- 
| pressions of philanthropy, they need not be ex- 
pected to turn on their heel to save the oppressed 
from public robbery. Some may be influenced by 
a feeling of personal animosity, having, perhaps, 
been denied some office for themselves or friends: 
such persons have their accounts open to be settled 
with their constituents. Some may be influenced 
solely by political partisanship; or why should they 
| approbate a duty as a peace.measure, which they j 
oppose as a war measure? Some may be influ- 
enced by timidity, under the name of consistency; | 
or why fear to vote a duty which the country neqds 
in war, merely because they opposed it in time of |f 
peace? Some may be influenced by a desire to 
build up, through selfishness, large political combi- | 
nations; or why vote a duty of millions more on | 
sugar and molasses alone, than the proposed Jaw | 
would impose on sugar and molasses, with tea and | 
coffee superadded? Some may be influenced by 
motives entirely selfish; or why vote a duty of one | 
hundred percent. on the cloths which the family | 
of poor men need for their very existence, and re- 
fuse to vote a duty of twenty percent. on tea, which 


| 


f 


j 


| 


i 
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Sir, as I have before said, doubtless many if 
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i : : 
cloths, as difference of climate alone gives. a great 


preponderance to their consumption at the North: 
If that argument is worth anything, it should oper- 
ate to reduce the duty on sugar, as it is a staple of 
the South, and a majority of it consumed at the 
North. 

But, sir, there are other matters that should ini: 
fluence statesmen in the consideration of this’ sub- 
ject. It is a conceded point, that legislation should 
give all consistent encouragement to the purchasers 
of the surplus productions of our country, “Now, 
sir, what has heretofore been our legislation upon 
this subject? Seventy millions of dollars worth of 
our imports, which have been bought of those Who 
have purchased eighty millions of dollars worth of 
our surplus productions, have been burdened with 
the weight of producing nine-tenths of our revenue. 
Whereas, fifteen millions of dollars of our imports, 
bought of those who refuse to buy our produc- 
tions, and to whom we have to pay annually a 
balance of trade of about twelve millions ‘of dol- 
lars, are admitted into our ports either almost or 
altogether free of duty. Is that policy just to our- 
selves? Is it generous to those with whom we 
deal? Can reasons be given why that should ever 
! have been our policy? To have taxed the free list 
| would have imposed no heavier burdens upon the 

consumer, than the duty on those imports which 
have borne the weight of taxation. More than 
this, sir; whatever burdens a tax on the free list 
would have imposed, would have gone exclusive- 
ly into the treasury, for the common benefit of the 
nation; whereas, the duties heretofore levied have 
imposed a corresponding tax, by which the poor 
consumer has been compelled to pay largely: to 
swell the already plethoric coffers of the rich. 
Sir, in this view of the case, principles of justice, 
of generosity, of economy, of philanthropy, ad- 
monish us that that free list ought to be taxed; 
and that other imports of as great or greater neces- 
sity, should be relieved from their burdens as fast 
as circumstances will justify. 

But perhaps the consideration which influences 
gentlemen more than all others, in their opposition 
to the duty upon tea and coffee, is the hope that 
the exigencies of the war will drive the Govern- 
ment toa Jarger system of discriminating in the 
imposition of duties, thereby ministering to the 
cupidity of those, whose already attained wealth 

| gives them an overshadowing influence in control- 
ling the politics of the country. To this object of 
these gentlemen, Lam opposed by every considera- 
tion of love to my country. I oppose it because I 
think it highly unjust to the people. I oppose it 
because I think it violates the principles of the 
Constitution, and is repugnant to every principle 
of expediency. I shall crave the indulgence of 
the committee, while I dwell somewhat at large 
upon this branch of the subject. My attention 
shall first be briefly given to some of the features 
of the policy which affects most particularly, in 
my estimation, the principles of the Constitution. 
Perhaps it may sound somewhat antiquated to ap- 
peal to the Constitution as a rule of right, (except 
for the protection of the citizens of our enemies,) 
but the time has been, when that Constitution was 
viewed with some degree of veneration. The time 
has been, when its provisions were considered 
among the wisest productions of the human intel- 
lect. And we still retain the form upon taking our 
seats in this Hall, of swearing to its maintenance, 
But, sir, either I am much mistaken in my judg- 
ment and observation, or that veneration has ceas- 


ed. 


| 


is used only as a beverage ? | 

Sir, the reasons given by some gentlemen for 
their acts, are as extraordinary as the motives of 
others appear objectionable. Some base their oppo- 
sition upon the fact, that aeduty on tea and coffee ʻi 
i isa tax in which poor men participate; and yet | 
| these same gentlemen have voted, and doubtless | 
| would again, to tax the poor man on a large por- |: 
tion of his family necessaries, as high on twenty |; 
cents as the rich man would have had at the same /: 
time to pay on eighty cents. i 

Some base their opposition upon the ground, |: 
that a tax on tea and coffee would bear more heavi- |! 
lyon the North than it would at the South, in our: 
Union; and yet their good sense should teach them 
that there is scarcely an article of import upon 
which that argument would. operate less, than it 
does on tea and coffee. Their good sense should ‘| 
teach them, that if that argument was worth any- |! 


i 


thing, it should operate to reduce the duties ọn ` 


I either misjudge, or a wild, unlimited system of 


: construction, has caused that instrument to cease 


to control the legislative action of this Government, 
I might have wished to have given my views 
more generally, and have considered other sub- 
jects in connexion with my constitutional views, 
but it is a matter of some doubt whether T shall 
ever avail myself of an opportunity to do so. 

I certainly ‘shall not undertake to state here the 
many instances in which I believe our Govern- 


_ ment, in its legislation, has long been transcending 


its constitutional limits. The occasion does not 
now require it, and my limited time will not now 
allow of it. But, sir, I shall claim the indulgence 
of the committee while I briefly refer to some 
eases which are: pertinent and important to the 
subject matter of the point I purpose to discuss. 
The Constitution provides that Congress shall 
have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, im- 


posts, and excises, to pay the debts and provide 
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for the common defence and general welfare of the | 
United States, butali duties, imposts, and excises, 
‘shall be uniform throughout the United States. 

Now, sir, I can discover no difference between a 
neglect to impose duties with the required uni- 
formity, and a partial refunding them after they 
have been so uniformly imposed. When a uni- 
form duty has been imposed upon iron; to leave 
that duty a tax and burden upon those who may 
use it for agricultural and other purposes, and to 
refund it to those who may use it for a railroad 
track, I claim to be a violation of the Constitution. 

Where a uniform duty has been imposed upon 
West India molasses; to leave it as a tax and bur- 
then upon the poor man who uses it as a beverage 
to give a zest to the coarse fare of his family, and 
to refund it to the manufacturer who converts It 
into New England rum, I conceive to be a viola- 
tion of the Constitution. When a uniform duty 
has been imposed upon West India sugar; to leave 
it a tax and burthen upon the man who consumes | 
it in his family, and to refund it to the manufactu- 
rer who carries it through a process of refinement, 
T conceive to be a violation of the Constitution. 
Sir, the framers of that clause in the Constitution 
which I have before quoted, must be presumed to 
have had some motive in inserting that clause of j| 
uniformity. And could that motive have been 
other than to introduce a just uniformity in the | 
effects to be produced by the imposition of those 
duties—uniformity in the burdens imposed— 
uniformity in any incidental benefits accruing? 
and uniformity is required in the effect upon the |} 
general interests, in the direct benefits growing out 
of the application of the moneys received. Then, 
sir, discriminations in the imposition of duties, | 
and particularly when not made with reference to 
objects of revenue, but to promote sectional or in- 
dividual interests, is a violation of the letter and 
spirit of the Constitution. 

To impose a duty upon one kind of iron, ata 
rate higher than is imposed upon another; or to 
impose a duty upon cloth, at a per cent. higher 
than is imposed upon the materials of which cloth 
is made; or to impose a duty on a piece of cloth 
costing six cents per yard, as high as is imposed 
upon a piece of cloth costing twenty cents per 
yard, I conceive to be as much a violation of the 
Constitution, as an imposition of a tax upon New 
York, for the benefit of the nation, from which 
Boston might be exempted. Sir, attempts have 
been and may again be made, to justity discrimi- 


i ufacturers of iron, would any one undertake to 


nations for specific purposes under the clause in 
the Constitution delesauing the power ‘to pro- 
vide for the general welfare.” An argument can | 
scarcely be conceived of a more insidious or dan- 

gerous character—one which opens the door 

wider than all others, to enable the rich and pow- 

erful to trample upon the rights of the more fee- 

ble—one the most illimitable in its operations, | 
and one before which the Constitution must cease 
to exist as anything but a shadow. What act of 
local interest might not be performed under such a 
construction, when the mere fiat of a majority of 
Congress is left to pronounce upon the contingent 
incidental consequences? Fortunately, sir, a ques- || 
tion of that importance is not left in doubt, but is 
specially provided for by the Constitution itself. 


i it did not provide a sufficiency of revenue. 


By a reference to that instrument, the power to 
provide for the general welfare is made subject to f 
that uniform imposition of duties. Let the pro- |} 
vision speak for itself: “Congress shall have || 
s power to collect duties and provide for the general | 
‘ welfare, but all duties shall be uniform throughout 
‘the United States.” In other words, if the gen- 
eral welfare is to be promoted through the imposi- 
tion of duties, still those duties shall be uniformly 
imposed. | 

| 

| 


| discriminating in duties to promote individual in- 


I am well aware that a principle of construction 
has been resorted to, to obviate the objection I have 
raised. I am well aware, sir, that it is claimed 
that if the duty is made uniform on a single article 
throughout the United States, that a different duty 
may be imposed upon a different article, or upon 
the same article in some subdivided form, and yet ! 
the spirit of the Constitution have been complied 
with. Permit me, sir, to examine this principle 
of construction. 

The Constitution says: “ Congress shall have 
the power to lay and collect taxes.” But it does |; 
not say those taxes shall be uniform throughout || 
States. Will any one undertake to say that Con- 
gress, under that clause, can impose a tax upon i 


ji 


one State, from which another may be exempt? ii 


No one, sir, will undertake to claim that. power. 
Upon that same principle, then, Congress would’ 
not have had the power to impose a duty upon the 
same article in one State, and have exempted 
another from its operation, even though the clause 
requiring them to be uniform had not been insert- 
ed. ‘Then, sir, the wise men who framed our 
Constitution, either inserted that exemption clause | 
without intending it to have meaning, or it meant | 
much more than those constructionists are willing | 
to allow. Had any of the distributive adjectives | 
been used, (each, every, or cither,) that clause of | 
the Constitution might have borne the construc- 
tion given. Butitsays, “all duties imposed,” and 
without a violent perversion of the English lan- 
guage, must mean all. The word “ uniform’? is 
defined by the learned authors of our vocabularies | 
as meaning ‘not variable,” ‘ not different,” 
“conforming to one rule or mode,” ‘having | 
the same degree.” Can, then, all duties be said to | 
be uniform, when on the same kind of article, in 
one case a duty-of five per cent., and in another a 
duty of forty per cent. is imposed? Can all du- 
ties be said to be invariable, when on one article 
a per cent. is imposed upon a minimum valuation, 
and a specific duty is imposed on another? Can all 
duties be said not to be different, when a specific 
duty is imposed upon one article, and an ad valo- 
rem on another? Can all duties in those cases be 
said to be conforming to one rule or mode, or as 
having the same degree? Sir, it is beyond my 
comprehension, how duties can be imposed upon 
the specific or minimum principle, and be made 
to conform to the requirements of the Constitution. 
Again, sir: the Constitution provides that Con- 
gress shall have power to collect excises, and that 
all those excises shall be uniform throughout the 
States. Should Congress, under that power, im- 
pase an excise twice as high upon the manufactu- 
rers of cloth as should be imposed upon the man- 


justify the imposition of such an excise, upon the 
ground that the excise upon cloth was uniform 
throughout the States as was also the excise upon 
iron? Tam much mistaken if such a construction 
would be submitted to. J am much mistaken if 
the manufacturers of cloths would not throw them- 
selves upon the letter of the Constitution, which 
says all excises shall be uniform, and would claim | 
that no excise burdens could be constitutionally im- 
posed upon them, higher than was imposed upon | 
others in the community. Sir, if the letter of the 
Constitution had been adhered to upon these sub- 
jects, how much of wrong, that certain portions of 
our people have suffered, would have been obviated, | 
Flow much of heart-burning would have been’ 
prevented, that has already shaken our institutions 
to their centre. How much of those dissensions 
would have been avoided, which may yet work 
the ruin of our nation. Sir, this doctrine of uni- 
formity of duties is not new. It has at all times 
been entertained by some of the purest and ablest 
og our statesmen. The compromise act was the 
offspring of these principles. But, sir, it has been 
said that the compromise act was a failure, because | 
That 


failure, sir, was not in the principles of the act, 


but in those provisions of the act which left more || à s 
lars; on interest, as three dollars twelve cents is to 


than half the imports of the country free of duty. 
The general interests of the country were never 
more prosperous than under the operations of the 
compromise act. To have increased the revenue, 
it would only have been necessary to have imposed 
the uniform duties upon the free list; and instead 
of fifteen millions of dollars, over thirty millions | 
would have been annually produced. T shall now | 
claim to be indulged with looking at the policy of 


terests, upon principles of expediency. In connex- 
ion with that policy it is contended, that unless 
our people are restrained by discriminating duties 
in their foreign intercourse, they will work our 


national ruin. 
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The time has been when it was thought to be 
the work of wisdom to devise means to conduét 


| travagance is our national salvation. 


our Government upon principles of economy. The 
time has been when it would have been considered 
a most happy and. desirable consummation, if the 
operations of our Government could have been 
carried on without any considerable expenditure. 
But, sir, the advocates of discriminating in duties 
must consider such consummation to be the most 
disastrous. For if we had but little expenditure, we 
should require but little of duties. And of course, 
if it is of great importance, when our expenditures 
are large, thata high system of discriminations 
are necessary, in order to save us from ruin, in 
yaising the means to pay those expenses, what 
overwhelming ruin must be our fate if some sys- 


i temof legislation should be adopted to save us from 
| those expenses? Ithas been a proverb in England, 


that a national debt is a national blessing. With 
some it must be a proverb here, that national ex- 
: Consistent 
with their expressed views of publie policy, do we 
not see the friends of the policy of discrimination 
resorting to the broadest principles of construction, 
and all other means, in order to enhance our Gov- 
ernment expenditures? Itis claimed that discrim- 
inations in duties must be made for the benefit of 
manufacturers, in consequence of the higher rates 
of interest in this country, than is allowed on cap- 
ital in Europe. Those discriminations are also 
claimed, in consequence of the higher price of labor 
that prevails in this country than is paid in Europe. 
That we may understand and appreciate the justice 
of these claims, I will refer to the statistics of the 
State of Massachusetts. In 1845, the labor of 
128,013 men, women, and children, with a capital 
of $45,101,217, produced $87,924,083 worth of in- 
come. During the same year, the whole agricul- 
tural population, with a capital amounting to the 
value of all the lands in the State, produced only 
the income of $12,667,625. 

In agriculture, the yearly labor of one man pro- 
duced one hundred and eighty-three dollars in- 
come. 

In manufactures, the yearly labor of one person 
(averaged between men, women, and children) 
produced an income of seven hundred and fifty 
dollars each. 

Agriculture required four hundred dollars capi- 
tal to produce one hundred dollars income. 

Manufactures required only fifty-two dollars of 
capital to produce one hundred dollars income. 

Agriculture required eighty dollars of labor to 
produce one hundred dollars of income. 

Manufactures required only twenty-five dollars 
of labor to produce one hundred dollars of income. 

In agriculture the interest at six per cent. on the 
capital necessary in the production of one hundred 
dollars income, would have been twenty-four dol- 
lars; whereas the interest on the capital neces- 
sary to produce that income in manufactures, 
would have been only three dollars twelve cents, 

The tax, at the rate of fifty cents on the one hun- 
dred dollars on the same capital in agriculture, 
would have been two dollars; whereas, in manu- 
factures, it would have been only twenty-five cents, 

To look, sir, at this subject abbreviated. On 


| expense in labor, manufactures stands to agricule 


ture as twenty-five dollars is to eighty dollars; on 
capital, as fifty-two dollars is to four hundred dol- 


twenty-four dollars; on taxes, as twenty-five cents 
is to.two dollars. And yet, sir, this doctrine of 
discrimination proposes to tax the capital and la- 
bor of agriculture, for the benefit of the owners of 
capital in manufactures. It is contended, sir, that 
to bestow special legislative favor to manufactures, 
will bestow special protection to labor in this coun- 
try. This suggestion can be best understood by 
a reference to the financial report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury at the last session of Congress. 
Almost every answer of manufacturers from almost 
every State in the Union, in that report, tells us 
that improvements in machinery have reduced the 
expense of manufacturing about thirty per cent. 
Almost all tell us that for the last thirty years the 
wages of labor have remained stationary. Wages 
were the same when duties were at 40, 70, or 100 


il per cent., that they were when only at 20 per cent, 


Wages had remained the same when improvements 
had reduced the expense of manufacturing 30 per 
cent., with what they had been when manufactu- 
ring had been most expensive. Whatever changes 
had been made, they all admit that laborers never 
enjoyed the benefit of those changes, however fa- 
Soles but that the benefits were monopolized 
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and enjoyed exclusively by the owners of capital l 
themselves. : 

Sir, the advocates of discrimination in duties 
contend that high duties do not increase the price 
of the article to the consumer. So said the au- 
thors of the act of 1842; and yet in that very act 
they provided to have the duties refunded to sugar 
refiners and to rum manufacturers. So said the | 
advocates. of that actat the last session of Congress; 
and yet they almost unanimously voted to refund 
duties on railroad iron. Duties under that act have 
been refunded on over three millions of pounds of 
sugar, and over four millions of gallons of molas- 
ses, during the last year. And during the past 
few years, over three millions of dollars have been 
refunded on railroad iron. Sir, unless on sugar, 
molasses, and iron, the price is increased to the 
amount of duty imposed, a grosser act of legisla- 
uve injustice was never perpetrated than under 
the operation of the laws refunding those duties. 

But, sir, the consideration that is urged upon us 
with more earnestness than all others is, that dis- 


a home market for our agricultural productions. | 
To a right understanding of this argument, we | 
can again refer to the statistics of Massachusetts. 
In 1845, the manufactured products of Massachu- | 
setts amounted to $87,924,083. Discounting thir- 
ty-five'per cent., (the average of duties by the act 
of 1842,) would give to those manufacturers a 
bonus, raised by a tax upon the people, of $22,- 
795,133 annually. Discounting twenty-four per | 
cent., (the average of duties by the act of 1846,) 
gives annually to those manufacturers a bonus of | 
$17,017,565. Now, then, suppose the agricultural 
productions consumed in this country to be annu- 
ally $800,000,000; suppose the population of Mas- 
sachusetts to be one twenty-fifth of the whole, as 
it is nearly; suppose one-third of that population 
to be employed in manufacturing:—then, sir, the 
manufacturing population would be one-eightieth | 
of that of the United States, and may be expected 
to consume one-eightieth of those agricultural pro- 
ductions. Upon that basis of calculation, the | 
manufacturing population of Massachusetts would 
consume annually $10,000,000 worth of our pro- 
ducts of agriculture. That, sir, is the value of 
that home market, Under the policy recommend- | 
ed by gentlemen, we have paid over $22,000,000 
annually, and shall still pay over $17,000,000 an- | 
nually, for a market to consume annually only 
$10,000,000 worth of products. I ask gentlemen 
to look at this view of the subject. If they call 
this calculation theorizing, | ask them how facts 
and figures can ever be made to produce demon- 
stration? Upon this basis of calculation, we have 
been paying to the manufacturers of this country, | 
under the name of protection, over $48,000,000 
annually more than the whole amount of agricul- 
tural productions which they have or can consume. 
Is it surprising, then, sir, that under this system 


of creating home markets, in the language of the |! 


gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. Hunson,] 
agriculture has not retained its proportion to the | 
growing population of the country? Is it sur- 
rising that the agricultural population of New | 
Fork has diminished within the last five years? Is | 
itsurprising that agricultural products generally had 
depreciated in price over forty per cent. since 1841, 
or that the gross value of the agricultural products 
of New York was worth many millions less in | 
1845 than they were in 1840? Is it surprising that | 
the gross value of agricultural products had dimin- | 
ished in Massachusetts near four millions of dol- | 
lars between 1841 and 1842, as the census shows? 
Ig it surprising that nine millions of pounds of ! 
wool grown in New York was worth more, by 
$700,000, in 1840, than thirteen millions of pounds 
of wool is worth at the present prices? Is itat all 
surprising that manufactures have advanced be- 
yond the proportion of our growing population 
during this same time? Is it not surprising, sir, that | 
the people of this country have so long tolerated a 
system so unequal, so oppressive, so unjust? l 
In common with my brother farmers, I have felt | 
the blighting influences of this policy. I have lis- | 
tened to their cunningly-devised fables and false- | 
1 
í 


hoods, which have been resorted to to blind us | 
to the causes which have robbed us of the fruits | 
of our toil, and pushed us on the road to adver- 
sity. I have witnessed the violent struggles by 


-which a modification of that policy has been re- | 


sisted. I have seen with what desperate energy 


| the next, or after the nation has been convulsed at | 


Abbe. € li will come. To the friends of justice, of the peo- 
criminations for the benefit of manufacturers creates |! 


i average per cent. duty imposed upon imports. 


| of our population. 


policy of revenue more highly oppressive than was 
then existing in any nation on the face of the 


earth. I believe it is a desire to restore that poli- | 


cy, which is one of the strongest motives in oppo- 
sing a duty upon tea and coffee. I believe the 
levying that duty for the purposes of the war will 
assist In protecting us against the reéstablishment 
of that or a similar policy. It is this conviction 
that has prompted me in going more largely into 


proportion to its income? For that cause, agri- 
i! culture requires it more than any other. interest. 
Should protection be given where labor is most 
expensive? It is most expensive in agriculture. 
a Is it desirable to, procure increased wages for labor- 
| ers? While in manufactures, whatever protection 
|i they may have enjoyed, the wages of laborers 
| have remained stationary, in agriculture, increased 
| wages follow increased prices, as certainly as the 


muttering thunder follows the lightning’s flash. 
! Do we wish to be independent of other nations? 
Do we wish more—do we wish other nations. to 
be dependent upon us? Then, instead of restrict- 
ing, we ought to facilitate our intercourse with the 
whole commercial world. Adopta policy such as 
I am now suggesting, and all nations will look te 
and depend upon ùs to supply their deficiencies. 
Our every variety of climate, our unequalled fer- 
tility of soil, our territory of almost limitless ex- 
tent, would enable us, by proper legislative, pio 
|| tection, to become the granary of the world. That 
|| protection, sir, should not only be in bounties be~ 
ple’s rights, of their country’s good, we must look |j stowed, but exemption from unreasonable burdens 
to save us again from the vortex of oppression. 1 imposed for the benefit of others, i 
Bat, sir, if the doctrine of special and partial | LP an objection should be raised to the system 
legislation is to be insisted upon—if the doctrine of || have proposed, in consequence of the effect it may 
legislative protection is to prevail in this country, | have upon revenue, l answer, it is an experiment 
then, certainly, its benefits should not be confined well worth the trying, to see whether the increased 
to the few, but should be directly for the benefit of || importations, consequent upon the facilities which 
the greater portion, if not for the whole of our ji bounties would bestow upon exports, would not 
population. No considerable interest should be | actually increase the amount of revenue available 
left to the uncertain tenure of contingent, incidental | to the Government. But should it not beso in- 
consequences. Under this view of the case, the l creased; should the amount of revenue over the 
agricultural interest should be one specially to re- | bounties be only sufficient to pay the ordinary ex- 
ceive the direct benefits, by way of legislation. J || penses of the Government, the great agricultural 
will venture to suggest, then, the propriety of || interest, embracing the largest portion of our pop- 
ascertaining the average export valuation on all || ulation, and subject to pay the greatest proporian 
the staple articles of agriculture, for the last ten | of our national expenditures, if favored wit 
years: the grain, flour, wool, provisions, &c., of I bounties, would not hesitate to have all extraor- 
the North; the cotton, tobacco, rice, sugar, &c., i dinary expenses paid by direct taxation, More 
of the South. And upon that average valuation to || than this: agriculturists might discover it to be to 
give an export bounty equal to one-half of the || their interest to have the whole government ex- 
_ penditure paid by taxation, and would be satisfied 
|| to have no more duties collected than were neces- 
i; sary to pay the bounties allowed. Manufacturers 
i would soon discover that this system would be 
would enjoy the protection of the duties, and com- | holding to their lips the cup they have so freely 
merce would enjoy the increased exports and urged upon others. I say to the advocatos 9 
imports which a system of bounties may be pre- ‘| protection, that my policy, if objectional a is 
sumed to create. Now, sir, what objection can || Jess so than theirs. Mine would confer irect 
be raised to this system of protection by the advo- | benefits upon a large majority of the people; theira 
cates of that doctrine? It cannot be said to be new. | only upon a limited minority. If, however, this 
I cannot claim the merit of originality in proposing || policy is objected to, then let this subject be met 
it. We give to fishermen bounties, and why are || on common ground, Let the whole een ne 
the hardy song of the ocean any more subjects of |, protection be abandoned; let the business of the 
bounty than those of the field? We give to rum || country be governed by the laws of trade; let agri~ 
makers and sugar refiners bounties, by way of || culturists be freed from the oppressions and 
refunded duties; why are not the producers of flour, || barrassments of partial legislation, and they br 
meat, wool, and cotton, equally subjects of such |; ask nothing for themselves. Give them but a aT 
bounty? If it is called refunding duties on raw || field in the markets of the world, and they wi 
material, in one case; in the other, if you please, || never be the suppliants for legislative favor. R 
call it refunding duties on the cloth, iron, sugar, | Itis urged here, that our whole system of legis- 
molasses, sult, spices, &c., consumed by the culti- || lation has been characterized by extending protec- 
vators of the soil. If the wealthy owners of rail- | tion to manufactures. Task gentlemen to look, 
road stocks are deserving of the millions of boun- || and see whether a paragraph can be found upon 
ties which they have received, why is not much |; our statute books in which any direct or even n 
more so that portion of our population whose || direct provision has been made to benefit agricul- 
sweat and toil procures for us the means of sub- į ture. Why this partiality then? Is not agri~ 


this subject than I otherwise should have done. | 

Avarice, sir, was never satisfied by indulgence, | 
nor ambition surfeited by gratification. Those | 
who have enjoyed contributions upon the people 
for the last quarter of a century, will not quietly 
submit to a deprivation of any of their spoils. 
Office-seekers and legislators will be found willing | 
to make with them common cause. There will be | 
an effort to put again upon us the yoke of 1842. | 
The struggle must come. Whether at this session, 


il 
| 
i 
| 
| 
i 
i 
| 
| 
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i 
i 
| 
i 
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another election, I know not; but the struggle 


1 


This bounty would be special protection to agri- 
culture, which gives employment to three-fourths 
At the same time manufactures 


| sistence? New York also sets us the example of || culture the first and most important interest in our 


l giving bounties to the manufacturers of salt. 


the attempt has been made to retain upon usa |! 


Bat, ; country? Is it not shown, that if any interest is 
sir, we have another example set us upon this |: deserving of or needing protection, that interest is 
subject, inviting our imitation; an example hal- T the agricultural? ; Then, sir, if any system Bs 
lowed by time, and recommended by long experi- |i lative protection is again introduced imio a alls 
ment. During the arbitrary reigns of the Tudors `| of legislation, the agriculturist should be the recip- 
and Stuarts in England, agricultural exports were | ient. By so doing, we should wipe out a blemish 
not only subject to duty, but the exporter xi that now characterizes the legislative history of 
under the necessity óf purchasing a license. But | our country. , 
in 1689, when liberty Prad commenced to dawn |) Mr. HARMANSON next obtained the floor, 
upon the British empire, the laws requiring duties || and warmly defended the justice of the war, ae 
and licenses were repealed, and others passed, be- | urged the importance of a prompt responen on the 
stowing bounties upon the exportation of agricul- | part of Congress to all requisitions o e zei 
tural productions. In 1750, sixty-one years after | tive of means to prosecute it. He Coane Whi 
the passage of those laws, we find that sixteen hun- |; no qualified terms, the course eee 4 g 
dred thousand dollars was paid in one year, in boun- | party who were opposed to It, and ne is t ap 
ties upon agricultural exports. I believe that law |; as invariably, when the country Hay engage me 
now stands in force upon their statute-book, but |: conflict with a foreign foe, being oe 7 e side 
for near half a century has been a dead letter, as | of, and giving “aid and Gala o, the ea 
their increased population has rendered their lim- |; He denounced the ilias Oy te So ih oa 
ited territory unequal to its required supplies. . interference with the rig! ts i i en ie 
Sir, no reason can be given in favor of protecting || wanton violation of the Constitution, to whic. e 


A AREN : A | South would never submit. 
any interest in this country which would not apply j ona S JONES then obtained the floor. 


in an eminent degree in favor of the extension of f k ) 
direct protection to agriculture. Should protection | After which, the ee rose, 
be given where capital is required to be large in |! And the House adjourned. 
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IN SENATE. 
Sarurpay, February 13, 1847. 
The Journal of yesterday was approved. 


Mr. MILLER presented two petitions from the | 
Grand Jury of Washington, asking the repeal or 
modification of the act of 1838, in relation to the 
circulation of small notes, and also representing 
the ‘necessity of providing suitable rooms for the 
accommodation of the Criminal Court of the Dis- 
trict; which were referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 
_ Mr. DAVIS presented a memorial from ship- 
owners of Boston, merchants, insurance compa- | 
pies, and underwriters, asking the erection of a || 
light-house on Sand Key; which was referred to || 
the Committee on Finance. i| 
~ Mr. ARCHER presented a petition from Elijah | 
Cross, for a pension; which was referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. . 
Mr. ASHLEY presented a petition from citi- | 
zens of Arkansas, in relation to a certain post | 
route; which was referred to the Committee on the | 
Post Office and Post Roads. 
Mr. DIX presented a petition from citizens of | 
Livingston county, New York, asking that the | 
Tonawanda band of Indians may be exempted | 
from the treaty of 1842; which was referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, from the Com- | 
mittee on Pensions, asked to be discharged from | 
the further consideration of the petition of Judith | 
Whetton, and that it be referred to the Committee | 
on Naval Affairs. 


Mr. DIX, from the Committee on Commerce, | 
to whom was referred the memorials in relation to | 
the erection of a new custom-house in Charleston, 
reported the following resolution: i 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be | 
requested to communicate to the Senate, at its next | 
session, any information in his possession in re- 
spect to the necessity of a new custom-house in | 
the city of Charleston; and that, also, he be re- 
quested to ascertain for what sum the present | 
custom-house can be disposed of and a new site 
purchased; and to report a plan and estimates of 
the cost of constructing a new building sufficient 
for the commercial wants of that city. 


On motion of Mr. DIX, it was 

Resolved, That the hour of meeting, on and after ! 

Monday next, be eleven o’clock. i 
QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE. 

The Senate then proceeded to the consideration 
of the following resolutions submitted on Wed- 
nesday last by Mr, Yuies: 

Resolved, That the editors of the Union, a newspaper 
published in the city of Washington, having, in a publica- | 
tion contained in a number of that paper dated the 9th of 
February, issued and uttered a public libel upon the char- 
acter of this body, be excluded from the privilege of ad 
mision to the floor of the Senate, 

Beit further resolved, That the report of the proceedings i 
of the Senate of the 8th day of February in relation to the | 
bill entitled “An act to raise, for a limited time, an additional 
military torce, and for other purp is partial and unjust | 
to the body, and that the reporters for that paper be excluded 


for the idue of the session from a place i allery of |; 
a S> a placein the gallery of 
the Senate. ü 4 


: Mr. WESTCOTT addressed the Senate as fol- 
ows: 
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Mr. Present: The’ topics legitimately invol 
ed in the resolutions offered by my colleague, and 
those illegitimately thrust into this debate, are al 
interesting, and most of them important. ' 

The ‘liberty of the press’’—the true extent and | 
meaning of that phrase; the rights and duties of the |! 
press; the rights and powers of the Senate: the du- | 
ties and obligations of its officers to the Senate, || 
though not acting as such officers, but in their pri | 
vate capacity; the duty of those who have by the ! 
courtesy of the Senate, favors—or privileges if you i 
please—extended to them, us to the use of those | 
privileges, are the sole questions that on these re- || 
solutions should properly have been debated, i 

But, sir, we have had the question of the next |, 
Presidency—the annexation of Texas—what and | 
who caused the war in Mexico to ‘“ exist’*—(this, | 
I believe, is the court phrase)—ihe conduct of the | 
war—the three million secret-service money bill— | 
and the exceedingly interesting and vital question l 
what constitutes true Democracy under this Ad- 
ministration—mixed u 
pungent and spicy pe 
must be permited to s 
discussion. 


} 


rsonality, all foisted, and 1 |! 
ay, quite irregularly, in this į: 


| tions. 


We have had parties counted off on this. floor by 


| one lionorable Senator, (the Senator from Tennes- 
| 8ee;) names given to them: leaders—or at least one 
| leader designated; the position, principles, motives, | 
and no very flattering vocation, assigned to that 


supposed party; and bold prophecies promulged 
as to the course it intends to pursue with respect to 


| measures recommended by the President, and in 


relation to the approaching Presidential canvass. 
Mr, President, I desire to say a little on all these 

topics; I say all of them, for notice of no one of 

them, since they have been thrust upon the Senate, 


i should be omitted by any Senator who mingles in | 


this debate, unless he wishes to conceal his position 
till a less hazardous crisis may come for express- 
ing his opinions. 


But, sir, I only wish to say just enough, and no 


more than enough, to place myself hefore the peo- | 


ple of my State, and before the country, in such 


attitude, that falsehood can find no apology for | 


misrepresenting me. 

Mr. President, as to the liberty of the press, 
there is no Senator on this floor—there is no eiti- 
zen in the Confederacy, who ismore inclined, from 
education and from feelings of strong partiality for 
the press, to uphold it in its just rights than Tam. 
I will state, sir, even at the risk of having egotism 
imputed to me, that my father was a practical prin- 


ter and the editor of different Democratic presses | 


from 1796 to 1806. Jn boyhood, I was put to 
learn the trade under a Democratic editor; and since 
Ladopted another profession, I have, from inclina- 
tion, generally been more or less connected, direct- 
ly or indirectly, with political and democratic 
newspapers. Many of the most agreeable associa- 
tions I have formed in life, have been with political 


editors and writers. My sympathies, feelings, and | 


partialities, are generally with them; and I shall 
ever, I trust, be found firm in protecting their 
rightful privileges against encroachment from any 
quarter, 

But while [would defend the press in the fair 
and proper exercise of its rights, in the full and 
free and liberal discussion of public measures, and 
examination of the conduct of publie men, I will 
not sustain it when, instead of such fair discussion, 
it habitually descends to seurrility—makes defama- 


| tion its daily vocation, and licentious abuse and 


assault on private reputation, its favorite weapons 
of assault. 
When any press thus degrades itself, when it 


thus disgraces thecountry, every honorable printer, | 


every trne friend of the profession, and of the liher- 
ty of the press, will not sustain such press; they 
will rebuke it by just censure, and, if it persists, 
it should be avoided as affected with leprosy, 
With respeet to individual wrong sustained by a 
newspaper publication of a defamatory character, 
the person injured is generally safe in the judg- 


ment of an enlightened community; but if not, 


he has full remedies in the criminal prosecutions, 
and in the civil suits, given him by the laws 
of the country. Individuals, whatever their offi- 
cial position, should be left to seek redress un- 
der the laws. No officer under the Government-— 
neither the President, nor any member of Congress, 
nor any head of a department, ought to have, for 
any reason that can be urged, any different remedy 
than the poorest and humblest citizen in the land. 
No sedition law like that of 1798 can ever be neces- 
sary or proper, even if it were constitutional, 
Whenever it shall be necessary for the protection 


! of such functionaries from outrage by the press, 
ple will have become so degraded that they | 
will be fit subjects for a despotic government. An | 


the peo 


enlightened and liberal public opinion will ever sus- 
tain public functionaries against unjust assaults. 


, Party spirit may, for a while prevent full justice 


being done, but eventually, when calm and cool re- 
flection re-awakens those feelings of liberal con- 
fidence which every honest man wishes to have in 


i| his fellow-man, truth will resume- control. 


The old common law is ample to afford full re- 
dress for libels on personal reputation. Many of 
the first statesmen and jurists of this country, have 
deemed some of its rules too stringent and restrict- 
ed, to harmonize with our free and liberal institu- 
) It does not allow the truth to be given in 
evidence as a justification in a criminal prosecu- 


fe a * S a A - A 
al ll S |: tion; and indeed one of the maxims, it is said, of | 
p with no small quantity of || the English common law is, “ the greater the truth | 


the greater the libel.’? In many of the States the 


; common law of England on this subject has either 


li been wholly repudiated or modified. The freedom t 
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of the press. has been guarantied in all of them, by. 
provisions in their constitutions or fundamental 
laws. The Féderal Constitution declares that Con- 
gress shall pass no law “ abridging the freedom of 
the press.” In several of the States. it is declared 
that the truth may always be given in evidence as 
a justification on the trial of an indictment for a 
libel. In others it is allowed as such justification, 
only when the publication was made for justifiable 
ends and good motives, of which the jury are to 
judge. So itis in New York, and so in the State 
that I have the honor to represent. And I may 
here be allowed to say, that, in the convention 
which formed the State constitution of Florida, I 


| preferred and advocated the provision, that in all 


cases the truth should be received as a justification 
of any publication, in any suit, criminal or civil. 

Mr. President, I make these references to show, 
how entirely secure the liberty of the press isin this 
country—to show there is no danger of its being 
attempted to invade its just rights and privileges— 
to relieve those, as far as I am able, who seem to 
entertain apprehensions that the resolutions of my 
colleague, if carried out, may endanger the liberty 
of the press. There is no such danger; the press 
in this country is safe. i 

Mr. President, the subject now under considera- 
tion is in nowise controlled or affected in the least 
degree, by any of the rules or_principles cited, so 
far as it relates to the action of this body, invoked 
by the resolutions on your table. 

This is n> * prosecution”? of, or “ suit,” “ erim- 
inal” or ** civil,” against the editor or reporters of 
the Union; the exclusion the resolutions contem~ 
plate, is not a “punishment” in the legal sense of 
the term, as has been argued here. This is not a 
“trial for a libel.” This is no attempt to enforce 
the principles of the sedition law of the elder 
Adams, as some Senators have urged. Why, sir, 
this body, this chamber—could not indict the edi- 
tor of the Union for a libel upon it as a body; it 
could not sue him in a civil suit for damages. In- 
dividual Senators who are slandered may resort to 
the remedies given by the local law of the place 
where the slander is uttered or published. Asa 
body—as a chamber, the law does not recognise 
the Senate as possessing any character, defamation 
af which, can be made the subject of a prosecution, 
criminal or civil. The sedition law sought to es- 
tablish adifferent principle. In this it was wrong. 
The Federal Legislature exceeded its constitutional 
powers in enacting it. It was a subject over which 
it had no jurisdiction. : 

But what can that law or its principles have to 
do with the resolutions of my colleague? No 
more than one of the old blue laws of Connecticut, 
or one of the papal bulls prohibiting the publica- 
tion of Luther’s writings. Iwas surprised to hear 
my friend, the honorable Senator from Ohio, re- 
ferring to that law. I know he would not seek to 
mislead public opinion, or excite unjust prejudice, 


| and I presume his reference was inadvertent, in 


the hurry of debate. Surely he could not seriously 
have meant to liken this resolution to a prosecu- 
tion under the sedition law of 1798. We have had 
also Judge Peck’s case referred to by the honor- 
able Senator from Arkansas, and the doctrine of 
judicial contempts for publishing libels on judges, 
commented on, as if this case was dependant on 
principles properly or improperly contended for in 
such cases. This is not a case under the law of 
contempts. The character, scope, and effect of 
my colleague's resolutions seem to be strangely 
and totally misunderstood. 

They are no invasion of any right of the editors 
or reporters of the Union; no encroachment upon 


i their prerogatives as citizens or as editors or re- 


porters—nothing of the sort. The question they 
raise has been erroneously called a question of privi- 
lege. Itis not. No one contends that any privi- 
lege of any member of the Senate has been invaded 
by them. There is no “‘ privilege” about the mat- 
ter. The consideration and decision of resolutions 
respecting the order and proceedings of the Senate 
and its rules, is a privileged question, and takes 
precedence of others, but there is no privilege of 
persons involved in it. 

As to libels and slanders on this body, its mem- 
bers have not, nor do they need any privileges in 
redressing them beyond the humblest citizen. And 
yet itis argued here that my colleague is seeking 
to exercise some extraordinary power for some 
breach of special privilege—some sedition, some 


contempt, against the members of this body; that 


p 
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he is invoking some extraordinary “ punishment”? 
for scandalum magnatum of the Senate. 
thing; nothing like it. Why, sir,.if he had moved 
to send the Sergeant-at-Arms. for the venerable 
editor of the Union, had him caught and brought 
here, and then required him to beg pardon of the 
Senate on his bended knees, or be put in prison or 
the pillory, or to take his press and types into cus- 


tody,—stronger denunciation could not have well | 


been used than has been heard here of his assail- 
ing that editor, and through him the liberty of the 
press, and carrying out the principles of the old 
sedition act, and the law ofcontem pis and punish- 
ment for breach of privilege, and so forth. 

Nor do I, Mr. President, regard the position 
which the editors of the Union hold to this body 
as its printers, as in any way affecting this sub- 


ject, or having any bearing on the question. All | 


the Senate can properly do, with respect to ther 
printers, is to require them to do their printing 
faithfully. What propriety may require of the 
printers in their course towards the body which 
elected: them to such office, if it can be called an 
office of the Senate, is a different matter. This is 
not a motion to dismiss them as printers, and, if 
such motion had been made, I should not have felt 
myself at liberty to vote for it, even if the assault 
had been more outrageous than that which has 
been made. The action of the Senate invoked by 
the resolution, in no way interfered with, or im- 
paired any rights or privileges the editors can have 
in their capacity as printers of the Senate. 

The resolution, if adopted, is, in my opinion, 


but the exercise by the Senate, as a body, of the | 


same right that every citizen has, to exclude from 


his house, and declining to hold intercourse with- | 


in his own domicil, with any person that he be- 
lieves has libelled or slandered him, or done him 


any gross injustice. This is the sum and substance | 


of it; nothing more, and nothing else. Will any 
one contend that the Senate has not full control of 
this Chamber? Will any one contend that any 


man may, under all circumstances, insist upon his į 


right to admission on this floor or in the reporter’s 
gallery, without the permission of the Senate? I 
ask, what right has the editor or reporter of any 
newspaper to such admission superior to that of 
any other citizen? From whence is such alleged 
right derived? Task Senators who contend for it, 
to show on what it is founded. The plain and 
simple fact is this: by your rules, or by the cour- 
tesy of the Senate without express rule, (and I 


have not examined to see whether there is such | 
express rule referring to such editors or reporters; | 


or to printers of the Senate or not, for I regard it 
as immaterial, inasmuch, if such rule exists, no 
one can say the courtesy cannot be withdrawn by 
its repeal in this mode by the Senate,) you have 
allowed them such favor. 

Will Senators contend that the Senate cannot 
withdraw this privilege so granted, or regulate it 
as the Senate may consider best comports with its 
convenience and the public interests? But for the 
practice hitherto observed, whether founded on a 
rule or not, the printers of the Senate would, like 


other citizens, have to take their chances for getting | 


seats in the public gallery orfgo into the reporters” 
gallery. If the Senate deems it best to make both 
galleries common and public, and not, as now, re- 
serve one for the reporters exclusively, the printers 


of the Senate and the reporters, would still have the | 


same right and the same privileges as any other 
citizen, butno more. The resolution under con- 
sideration does not propose to deprive Mr. Ritchie 
of any such privilege or impair any such right. It 
only goes to withdraw a courtesy extended to him, 
not extended to other citizens, because of gross 
injustice done by him to Senators through his 
press. Suppose there is an express rule giving him 
the entré on this floor: can it be that our hands 
are tied to restrain us from altering such rule? Can 
it be that if we do, we are guilty of a violation of 
the liberty of the press—that we virtually reénact 
the principles of the sedition law—that we are en- 
forcing the doctrine of judicial conlempts—or are 
exercising some extraordinary senatorial privilege? 
Sir, I cannot conceive of any principle controlling 
here, that would degrade the Senate so low as to 
compel it Lo admit on this floor any assailant of this 
body. The rules of self-respect and self-protection 
forbid such principle. 

. The ease can be likened with great propriety, to 
one of association in private life. I ask you, Mr. 
President, if an editor assailed you in his press, ac- 


No such | 


| to him that his presence was disagreeable to you? 


| ators who have been assailed as fellow-soldiers 


| Majority of this Chamber decided was unconstitu- 


cused you of crimes, such as bribery and treason— 
would you regard it a breach of good manners, as 
an enforcement of the old sedition law, or of the 
law of judicial contempts, or an invasion of the 
liberty of the press, if, upon his visiting your man- 
sion at one of your public levees, and taking notes 
of what passed in your honse, to misrepresent in | 
the public prints your conduct and your motives— | 
you were to direct one of your servants to intimate 


The honorable Senators from Ohio, Arkansas, and 
Tennessee, may believe that it is the duty of Sen- 


and compatriots of Santa Ana to submit in meek 
silence to the assault, and that if they decline to 
associate with the editor of the press making it on 
this floor, and ask the Senate to rescind an order 
which admits him to their presence and obliges 
them to meet him, they are hatching a new sedi- 
tion law into existence. 

So far from an extraordinary “ privilege” being 
claimed by these resolutions for the Senate or for 
Senators, those Senators who resist it, claim a | 
most extraordinary privilege for the editor of the 
Union. It is the privilege of coming on the floor | 
of this Chamber when he pleases, against the pleas- 
ure of the Senate—a privilege not claimed for other 
citizens—and that, too, when his press is made the 
vehicle for the most indecorous and calumnious 
charges against Senators. I am not included in 
the charges now under consideration. I voted for 
the ten regiment bill with the clause in it, which a 


tional. 

I did not so regard it. T Jistended to the able 
arguments of the Senators from Connecticut, [Mr. 
Huntineron,] and from North Carolina, [Mr. 
Bapeer,] and the Senator from South Carolina, 
[Mr. Catyoun,] but they did not convince me. It 
is proper for me to say, however, that the prece- 
dents cited of alleged similar laws had no weight 
with me. I looked only to the Constitution, and 
I did not construe it as prohibiting the clause re- 
ferred to. As to the act of 1813, for voting for 
which inconsistency was imputed to the Senator | 
from South Carolina, I do not regard that law, 
even if he voted for it—and if the objection had 
been raised—as at all affecting the question asa 
precedent. And the other acts cited werc, many | 
of them, dissimilar in their provisions, taking them 
out of the objections urged by the Senators opposed 
to the clause referred to. 

Being satisfied, sir, as to the right and duty of 
the Senate to act as the resolutions of my colleague 
suggest—if a proper case exists—the remaining 
inquiry is, is the present such a case? I knew 
nothing of the resolutions of my colleague till after 
they had been submitted. I was not consulted 
with respect to them. I had not read the article 
siened “Vindicator,” till after the resolutions were 
offered. That article no one here or elsewhere— 
that Ihave heard of—has defended. It is a gross, 
a wanton attack, on the majority of this Senate. 
For refusing to vote for a clause in a bill which 
they regarded a violation of the Constitution they 
had sworn to support, they are held up as fellow- 
soldiers and compatriots of Santa Ana, and fight- 
ine the battles of the Mexicans on this floor. The 
editors of the Union are, by the acknowledged 
laws of the press, responsible for the articles that 
appear in it, whether purporting to be editorial or 
anonymous. Especially are they so responsible 
when they do not disavow such articles. If the 
venerable editor of the Union, in the three days 
allowed him by the postponement of this question, 
(with some Senators purposely to afford him such 
opportunity,) had retracted, explained, or apolo- 
gized for the publication, while I should have voted 
for the first part of the first resolution of my col- 
league declaring the article to be a libel, I should 
not have voted for higexpulsion. If he had stated 
that the publication of the article was inadvertent, 
though I hold an editor is responsible for all com- 
munications of this character that appear in his | 
columns, I should-have been disposed to have pur- | 
sued the same course. Nothing of this kind has |i 
been done. No palliation of this insult or offence 
has been offered. On the contrary, it is repeated; 
it is attempted to be justified; the bold stand is | 
taken that jt was true; and additional insult is add- 
ed to the primary outrage. I ask Senators if they 
have read the Union of the next night after the 
offensive articles were published—that of the night 
before last, and that of lastnight? The editorial ! 
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first noticing these resolutions is anything but con 
ciliating to the Senator whose feelings’ had beén so 
deeply wounded by the firstattack. Heis sneered 
at as the ** youngest Senator of the youngest State 
in the Union,” and in other phrases which no one 
can mistake as intentionally discourteous; and sõ, 
too, in the next paper, “Vindicator” is allowed in’ 
the same strain to refer to him as ‘“inexpérienced: 
and innocent,” and by nameas “ not presumed to’ 
know so much,” &c., and the first assault is justi- 
fied openly and boldly. In the last paper‘halfa 
column of editorial is devoted to my Bue, 
written in the same strain. This is fron Bade: 
ing Democratic press against one of the members: 
of that party. And what for? To resent oravenge: 
what it deems an encroachment on its right toim- 
pute to that Senator treason without his venturing 
to resent it. We have heard a great deal about 
“union, and harmony, and forbearance,’’ from 
this press; very affecting homilies about suppress- 
ing private griefs and disappointments, and about 
conciliation, and soon. A little more of the spirit 
of conciliation should have been allowed to control 
the editor on this subject. He should have re- 
flected that he inflicted in his press the first wrong; 
and, while he asks the people of this country to 


| excuse something to the spirit of liberty,” he should, 


even if he believed he was right, have excused 
something to the honest excitement of an honest 
man, accused of a monstrous crime. So far from 
any concession being made to soothe the feelings 
of those Senators who had been thus assailed, the 
wrong is persisted in; the articles, since the first 
offensive one, all show that the attack was not in- 
advertent, but was premeditated, intentional—the- 
result of a determined course, and wilful and wan- 
ton. 

Sir, the whole course of the Union for many 
months has been of the same character. My belief 
is, that this course has contributed in no small de- 

ree to the present deplorable distraction of the 

emocratic party. It has tended to alienate from 
the Administration some of the best and ablest 
members of that party. Ominous threats of denun- 
ciation—actual denunciations of prominent mem- 
bers of the party in the coarsest and grossest terms, 
have been again and again seen in its columns. 
What manner of men is it supposed by those who 
contro] that press, the Democratic party are com+ 
posed of? Is it thought that Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, or private citizens, are to be bullied, dra- 
gooned, or ‘“‘ whipped in” to submission by such. 
a course? 

Mr. President, I deem this a proper occasion to 
call the attention-of the Senate and of the Ameri- 
can people to a libel on a majority of the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the United States, 
as gross in terms ag that referred to in my col 
league’s resolutions, and which appeared in the 
Union of the 14th of September last. There is a 
long article, copied from the Richmond Enquirer, 
signed “ Questor,” relating to the French spolia- 
tion bill and the President’s veto of that bill. The 
following is an extract from that article. 


[Mr. W. here sent the extract to. the Clerk’s ta- 
ble, which was read by him:] 


“ But there is another fact which I wish to bring to the 
public attention—a fact calculated to startie apprehension. 
lt was stated in the House of Representatives, fiftcen years 
ago, by Mr. Howard, of Maryland, that the management 
of a large portion of these claims had been committed to 
a single agent, “who represented nine-tenths, or perhaps 
more, of the whole amount of claims thus depending? The 
amount of those claims has never, I believe, been: estima- 
ted at less than five millions of dollars. What an astound- 


| ing influence might that agent bring to bear upon the Gov- 


ernment! These scattered claims have been combined, 
and their whole concentrated influence placed utider the- 
control of a siugle individual. Five millions of dollars are 
sought at the hands of Government by one individual, and 
upon a private claim—a matter about which, according’ to 
Mr. CLAYTON, of Delaware, no one bas a right to form an 
opinion, unless he be a member of one of the committees in 
Congre What a fund—what an opportunity for influence ! 
Five millions of dollars is a large sum of money. e Gov- 
ernment, at best, is administered by men ; and, unless hitman 
nature has changed since the days of Julius Cesar, we have 
high authority for the belief that men ean always be hud for 
money. It was a novel circumstance that a member should 
rise in his place and read to the Senate of the United States— 
just as the vote on the vetoed bill was about to be taken—the 
rule which forbids a Senator to vote where his interests are 
inlisted. The ingniry will suggest itself to every one, would 
not this immense influence have carried a just claim through 
long since ?? 

The following is the Union’s editorial reference 
to the communication from which the foregoing is 


extracted: 
« It is unnecessary to allude at length to the circumstances 
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favorable to a combination. of corrupt influenc: 
pecuniary, to effect the passage of the bill.” 

“In conclusion, we refer those of our readers who may 
wish to see a thorough and searching analysis of the whole 
question, to an article which we copy in another column 
from the Richmond Enquirer. It will be found both agree- 
able and instructive reading. Itis a fine specimenof rapid, 
logical, and conclusive statement.” 


es, purtisan or 
eo we a 


Yes, Mr. President, Mr. Ritchie, who has been |! 


forty years a Democratic editor of a Richmond 
paper, now the editor of the organ of this Demo- 
cratic Administration, informs the American people 
an ago that the article which is garnished 
with ti@mextract just read, is: Ist. “ A searching 
analysis; 2d. it is “agreeable and instructive read- | 
ing;’? 3d. Itis “afine specimen of rapid state- ii 
ment;” 4th. “a fine specimen of logical state- 
ment; and, Sth. ‘a fine specimen of conclusive 


j 
i 
i 
i 


il slanderous accusations against those who voted | 


Union—President Polk’s organ—in defence of his 
veto of his bill, has endorsed. this insinuation, that 
I, with others, was bribed to vote for this bill. 
Mr. President, this is truly “agreeable and 
instructive reading”— a fine specimen of “rapid 
statement.” I think it is rather too “rapid? As 
to its “logical” and ‘conclusive character,” I | 
have to say, that if it is only by this kind of logic 
the President’s veto can be sustained, or his ad- 
ministration upheld, both must be deplorably weak 
and in want of logical arguments. I should despise 
| myself as being the debased representative of a de- 
graded community if I did not know, nay, if I 
doubted for a moment, the confidence I have that 
the people of Florida will indignantly scout such 


for this bill, though they are made in the Presi- 


statement;” and he commends its perusal to his | 
readers, and especially refers to that part of impu- 
ting pecuniary bribery to Congress! 

Mr. President, can any intelligent man, or any 
ienorant man, misunderstand the insinuations in 
this article? No, sir; no, sir. They are ‘‘clear 
and unquestionable.” The suspicion is sought, in l 
unequivocal language, to be created in the minds | 
of the American people that Mr. Causten, the agent | 
for these claims, had bribed enough of the mem- | 
bers of Congress, not political partisans, and vo- 
ting for itasa Whig measure, to secure the passage 
of this bill.. Why it is denounced as a Whig meas- 
ure, { could never conjecture. Eminent Democrats | 
in former years sustained it. It was never a party || 
question. I voted for that bill; I shall do so again |; 
when it is reported, and shall continue to do so ; 
while I hold a seat here. I believe the claims ave ` 
just. I believe their relinquishment by this coun- | 
try formed part of the consideration of the treaty | 
with France. I believe the United States, by med- ; 
dling with them, by taking charge of them, and in | 
so doing, by preventing the claimants from seeking 
redress individually from the French Government, 
made this Government justly responsible for them. 
I go further, and say I believe that for those spoli- ii 
ations by the French, in time of peace, or at least || 
not in time of open and declared war, the United | 
States owe it to their own citizens to sce them in- | 
demnified. | 

I hope to see the day when this Government, 
like that of Great Britain, will substitute itself for 
every one of its citizens, however humble, who 
may be thus wronged by a foreign Government. 
While I do not contend that the Government is 


i 
| 


iH 


i| ment paper—a paper that goes to every court in 
| Europe, that is sent to your foreign ministers and 


| direct invitation for forcigners having claimsagainst 


dent’s press. Iam satisfied the bitterest political | 
opponent [ have, or personal enemy, if I have 
any in Florida, will only receive such charge with 
contempt. But there it is, sir, in your Govern- | 


consuls, that is looked to by foreign Governments 
for correct informationias to public affairs here. 
What must they think of us if they regard these | 
accusations as true? Why, sir, this article is a 


the United States to approach our public function- | 
aries with bribes. The probable influence of five į 
millions of dollars “on Government” is spoken 
of. What does this term imply?’ Is the public | 
press, is the official organ, is the President, are the 
Heads of Departments, are the subordinate officers, 
or are members of Congress only included in. it? | 
IL ask Senators to say whether these accusations | 
are not as serious and as flagrant an outrage as | 
those which have called forth the resolutions of | 
my colleague. 

Mr. President, when I first read the Union of 
14th September, I avowed my determination to 


| britig it to the attention of the Senate at the open- | 


ing of the present session; but I allowed myself to 
| be dissuaded from such a course by different ar- 
guments. Some told me the accusations were un- 
worthy of notice, and that they and their authors 
should be treated with contempt. Others assured 
me that the editor of the Union would doubtless 
make reparation for this outrage, upon his atten- 
tion being particularly directed to it; and it was in- 
timated to me that it was probable the publication 
was made during Mr. Ritchie’s absence in Vir- 


Hable for property of its citizens captured in time 
of war with a civilized nation, yet I do hold that, | 
for property captured in time of peace, illegal spo- | 
liations, not justified by the laws of nations, or 

laws of war, they should assume the redress of | 


the outrage, indemnify the citizen, and secure the |! 


reparation due. ‘The objects and purposes of the | 
Federal Government are not answered, or its 
duties to our citizens fulfilled, unless it soacts. A 
patient investigation as to the duties of the Gov- |: 
ernment towards its citizens, made to sustain the |! 
claims of the citizens of the Territory of Florida 
for the spoliation of the Seminole Indians in the 
late war, Jed me to form these opinions. The | 
same principles apply to war with an uncivilized | 
enemy, not governed by the rules of civilized war, | 
as apply to illegal spoliations in time of peace by | 
a civilized enemy. These opinions were not only ! 
formed, but were published by me in the public | 
prints long before I was elected to the Senate, and | 
before L ever had my attention directed to the | 
French claims. i 
I do not know personally any of the caimants 
under the French bill. One, a Floridian, who I 
did not know was a claimant till after the bill had 
assed, then wrote me, asking as to the character 
of the bill, and the probable amount the just claim 
ants would receive pro rate. I handed the note to | 
my friend the Senator from Delaware, and he ob- i 
ligingly endorsed a memorandum on it; and this, |: 
sir, is all the correspondence or intercourse | ever || 
had, direct or indirect, with any claimant, or agent | 
ofany claimant, in relation to the bill. I voted con- i 
scientiously. The clause inserted in it on my | 
motion to pay the claimants in land scrip, was to | 
save the Treasury the difficulty of raising the cash, | 
| 


| 


1 
i 
l 
j 


| 


Ik 
H 


and to benefit those States in which there were | 
vacant public lands, among which was my own. |! 
This clause has been grossly misrepresented, but 
he would not detain the Senate by any defence of | 
it now. This “Questor” of the Enquirer has || 
deemed it just to insinuate, and the editor of the 


ji 
5 


| missively pass by such things unnoticed? 
| gret that I allowed myself to be dissuaded from 


| ginia. 'To more than one member of this Admin- 
‘istration my feelings in relation to those accusa- 
| tions have been expressed; and I know, and Mr. 
| Ritchie cannot deny it, that he has long ago had 
i knowledge of those feelings. No atonement or 
reparation has been made. What manner of men 
i is it thought Senators are, to tamely, quietly, sub- 
i I re- 


adopting the course I first resolved on; for if I had 
pursued it, we should perhaps have been saved 
from the resolutions of my colleague. 

Mr. President, I will not particularly specify the 


able Senator from Ohio in his speech last Wed- 
nesday. Sir, I believe, and I shall not hesitate to 
avow the belief, and I shall place before the Senate 
and the American people some of the reasons for 
the belief, that the slanderous articles in the Union 
which have called forth the resolutions of my: col- 
league, are but the commencement of a preconcert- 
ed, determined-upon, long-purposed assault by the 
Administration upon the honorable Senator from 
South Carolina and his friends, and not to affect the 
legislation of Congress—not to influence measures 
! for the good of the country, but for political purpo- 
ses, and to affect that honorable Senator in the next 
Presidential canvass. I do not know that that hon- 
orable Senator holds the same opinions—he is not 
responsible for those I express—I have not con- 
sulted him on the subject. Has any one forgotten 
the circumstances of the repudiation of the Globe, 
and the substitution of the Union for that paper, at 
the commencement of the present Administration, 
as the Democratic organ? I believe I but borrow 
a phrase used at the time that the change was made, 
because it was ‘the will of the President.” The 
paper, no one doubts, or can doubt, is under the 
entire control of the President, if he chooses to ex- 
ercise it. Can any one believe, if the editor should 
get affronted with the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Secretary of the Navy, or perhaps any other 
member of the Cabinet, (if such a thing could pos- 
sibly be,) and was about to assail either of them as 
« Mexican traitors,” or as having been “bribed,” 
the President could not and would not interfere to 
suppress such publications? 

The press being thus under his control, I am 
inclined to think the American people will say it 
was as much his duty to interpose to prevent 
assaults of this character upon those who are his 
constitutional advisers—the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress, who are a codrdinate 
branch of, not his, but the People’s Government— 
as if the attack had been made upon Cabinet offi- 
cers of his own selection. I know it may be said 

that he could not have anticipated the publication 
|| of this particular libel; but if so, he could at least 
have exercised a salutary controlling influence by 
advice before it appeared, by general restrictions 
against such publications, over the columns of his 
organ. Who can doubt that his advice would 
have been potential? Can it be supposed he was 
ignorant that these resolutions were offered two 
hours after they were before us? Had he desired 
harmony, bad he wished conciliation, would he 
not have repressed the influences which induced 
the publication of the series of assaults by which 
the first had been followed up? Again, the course 
pursued in this Chamber on these resolutions, 
especially that of the honorable Senator from Ten- 
nessce, the only Democratic Senator from the 
President’s own State, who, according to the natu- 
i, ral order of things, would be selected on this floor 
as his mouthpiece, expressing his views and opin- 
ions on this subject, has confirmed me in the belief 
‘I have expressed as to the objects and purposes of 
i this attack. The honorable Senator gave a point 
and direction to the attack in a mode and manner 


repeated, unjustifiable, nay, infamous attacks upon 


the private character and reputation of members | 


of Congress of both Houses, Democrats as well as 
Whigs, in the editorial columns of the Union, for 
it would be indelicate towards the gentlemen as- 
sailed. No one can forget them. Can it be sup- 
posed those assailed have been conciliated by such 
course to the Administration? No, sir. If they 


|; were men whose support is worth having; if they | 
have the independence and pride of honorable men, ; 
|i they would scorn sustaining or acting with those |, of some candidate to be proposed as the candidate 
who thus traduce them. I tell you, sir, the course || 
il and conduct of the Union, has done as much to || 


cause the present distraction, the alienation of the | 
feelings of a large portion of the Democratic party | 
from the Administration, as anything else. The | 
Administration is regarded as responsible, and I | 
believe they are justly responsible, for the course 
and conduct of that press. 

Mr. President, as to the author of the article į 
signed Vindicator, it has been said that he was some ' 
applicant for a military commission under the ten 
regiment bill, exasperated at its supposed failure 
when he wrote the article, and that allowance ought 
to be made for his exciied feelings under such cir- 
cumstances. I do not think this fact evident, or 
the excuse founded upon it reasonable. Nor do I 
think that it was written by one of those disgust- 
ing characters described so forcibly by the honor- 


| 


that no one could mistake; and in referring to the 
next Presidential canvass, to the honorable Sen- 
:| ator from South Carolina, and to a supposed ‘bal- 
i ance-of-power party existing here,’’ led by the 
i| honorable Senator, coalescing with the Whigs in 
|| their votes so as to affect the next Presidential 
i! election, what could the Senator from Tennessee 
|! have meant but that the Senator from South Caro- 
lina and his friends were seeking to advance his 
prospects for the next Presidency, at the expense 


1 


of the Administration ? 

Mr. President, has it come to this, that the sim- 
ple fact of the friends of any distinguished states- 
man of this country preferring him for the Presi- 
dency to any member of an Administration in 
power, is a sufficient justification for the Adminis- 
j tration press denouncing him and his friends as 
| traitors, if peradventure they should differ with 
such an Administration on a question of constitu- 
tional law? Mr. President, I do not believe that 
the people of this country are so devoted or so 
wedded to Mr. Polk and his Administration ag 
to justify such assaults, or to countenance such 
mode of political warfare. Sir, I will express my 
opinion on that subject. I do believe, that if Mr. 
Polk ventures to become a candidate at the next, 
presidential election, there is not a prominent mem- 
ber of the Democratic party that has been spoken 


i 
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of for the Presidency, (and I will say particularly 
the honorable Senator from SouthCarolina,) against 
whom he could get a majority ina single district 
of asingle State of the Confederacy. Why, sir, 
no one can deny that there never was a period in 
the history of the Democratic party when there 
was less union and harmony than at present. 
Look, sir, at the condition of the party in Con- 
gress. Can any one assure me that the President 
has, in both Houses, thirty friends who support 
him from sincere feeling, disconnected from party 
attachments and ties, or party principles, or total- 
ly uninfluenced by personal views or motives? I 
regret that I have felt myself constrained to ex- 
press these opinions. I should rejoice if there was 
no ground for. them. 

Mr. President, I feared this state of things would 
ensue when I first heard of the nomination of Mr. 
Polk by the Baltimore Convention. I then fore- 
told it. I stated my belief-that defeat under a 
nomination of Mr. Van Buren would be better for | 
the ultimate interests of the Democratic party and 
true Democratic principles, than success under the 
nomination of Mr. Polk. I am grieved to say 
that I have seen nothing since March, 1845, which 
has changed this opinion. As to the boasted tri- 
umphs of the Administration in carrying out the | 
Democratic measures it was pledged to carry out, | 
&c., I may hereafter give my opinions fully; at | 
present I will only say, 1 am much mistaken if 
the Democracy of any section of the Union have | 
very satisfactory cause of rejoicing, unalloyed by 
matters not of triumph. 

As to the supposed balance-of-power party, of 
which the honorable Senator from Tennessee has 
spoken, Ido not know, nor do I care, whether the 
honorable Senator meant to include me as belong- 
ing to itor not. At the last session and at this, I 
have several times, when I thought it right so to 
do, voted with Whig Senators, or rather they have 
voted with me. The honorable Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Crirtenpen] jocularly told me I be- 
longed to the nomadic tribe of politicians. Now, 
sir, I have been at no Whig caucuses or consulta- 
tions, and never attended one in my life. I never 
was invited to one, and never expect tobe. Ican- 
not help itif the Whig Senators will vote the same 
way that Ido, and I cannot think that my party 
allegiance should require of me to change my vote 
because Whigs coincide with me, and especially 
on questions in which no party principle is in- 
volved, Upon this subject I have one interroga- 
tory to propound to the honorable Senator from 
Tennessee. I would respectfully ask him which 
he considers the most conclusive evidence of hetero- 
doxy in polities—voting now and then with Whigs, 
or having Whigs vote for him? 

Mr. TURNEY here observed, that he did not 
conceive either to be very conclusive evidence of 
Democracy. 

Mr. WESTCOTT. That is not an answer to 
my question, Mr, President. I asked which was 
the strongest evidence of heterodoxy in Democracy? 
T asked the question, because, during the last ses- 
sion, the honorable Senator made a speech on this 
floor, by which it appeared that he was elected by | 
the votes of the Whigs in the Tennessee Legisla 
ture, combining, if I mistake not, with but six 
Democrats. 1 do not impeach the honorable Sen- | 
ator’s Democracy on that account, but allude to it 
only to remind the honorable Senator that when 
he reproaches others or myself, if he alluded to 


me, as having deserted their party principles by |) 


“acting with Whigs,” he should recollect that : 
text in Scripture: ‘ First cast out the beam out o 
thine own eye, and then thou shall see clearly to 
cast out the mote out of thy brother’s eye.” 

Mr. President, I was elected by a Democratic 
Legislature, upon the nomination of a Democratic 
caucus. I received every Democratic vote in that | 
Legislature, and every Whig vote was cast against 
me, and on political grounds. Iam a Democrat, 
and have always been one, and thoroughly devoted 
to Democratic principles, because I believe they 
are the best for my country. There are those on 
this floor who have some knowledge whether I 
was a-Democrator not in New Jersey before Gen- | 
eral Jackson sent me to Florida. I think my hon- 
orable Whig friends, the Senators from that State, | 
could answer on that point. Since 1829 I have been 
in political life in Florida, and have been denounced 
always as an ultra and even violent Locofoco; and 
I could turn to the Executive records of this body 
in past times to show that Whig Senators had no 


; not to the Whig party.” 


| a hypocrite, I cannot act with them. 


| abilities, stern incorruptibility, and, though I dis- 


j nay, I may say almost the entire body of its peo- 


| and if his friends constrain him to allow his name | 


| ther and say, that [shall not separate myself from 


great partiality forme. It may be that the attempt 
may be made to read me out of the Democratic 
party for my course here, and for what I now say. 
Very well; let it be tried. I am ready for the j 
issue. If the attempt succeeds, I should be placed | 
in the category in which my honorable friend the | 
Senator from Massachusetts was some years ago, 
and which induced him to exclaim, ‘Where shall | 
Igo??? {make this allusion with entire respect; 
and so do I the answer to that query: “ Certainly 


I have the most profound respect for those of | 
my fellow-Senators of that party with whom I have 
become acquainted. I concede to them patriotism, | 
abilities, and disinterestedness, equal to those of 
the Democratic party; but I disagree with them in 
political doctrine, in political principle, and as to 
the general policy of the country, and in relation 
tomost public measures. Therefore, without being 
Sir, I am 
no trimmer; I have no motive or inducement to 
trim; but I cannot yield, and will not yield, my 
convictions of what are true Democratic principles, | 
what is true Democratic policy, and what are the | 
true Democratic measures, to the bidding of Mr, | 
Polk or anybody else, through his organ or in | 
any other way. And, sir, my pride revolts with 
indignation at the appearance of an attempt to 
dragoon me into the support of measures which I 
am convinced would be pernicious. Caucus disci- 
pline I might defer to, but to the imperious will of 
an individual I never will. i 

The remarks of the honorable Senator from 
Tennessee, and recent publications in the newspa- 
papers calling me ‘*a Calhoun man,” constrain 
me to make a few observations on that subject. T 
came into this Chamber with no very strong prepos- 
sessions personally in favor ofthe honorable Senator 
from Sonth Carolina, in some degree the natural 
consequence of the circumstance that many of the 
strong personal and political friends and supporters 


sucha military chieftain; for as to any popularity 
that any man, general or not, wins in this ‘war 
with Mexico hereafter, and especially the approach- 
| ing summer, he is welcome to all of it for. me: 
As to the ten regiment bil, I have before explain- 
| ed that I had noconstitutional objections to the bill, 
and J did deem it my duty to defer to the recom- 
mendation of the executive departments of the 
| Government as to the kind of forces to be levied, 
and the mode of raising them. 

l confess, Mr. President, that I have been very’ 
often lately exceedingly embarrassed in ascertaining 
what, upon many subjects, was the true course for 
one to adopt, who wished to adhere to the Demo- 
cratic party. Last session, sir, looking to the 
honorable Senator from Michigan as one of the 
lights of Democracy, I went with him on the Ore- 
gon question, and voted against the treaty. ` And 
for it I was included in the denunciation of another 
distinguished Democratic Senator, that we ought 
to have been “‘ cut for the simples.” Iam denounced 
tin advance now by the honorable Senator from 
i Tennessee, as intending to join the honorable Sen- 
ator from South Carolina and the Whigs, to defeat 
the three million peace bill. Sir, I have no conceal- 
ments on this subject. I desire to sustain the Ad- 
ministration in their request if I can, I voted for 
the resolution recommending an appropriation for 
it the last session. But J do not know that I shail 
vote for this bill now; and I shall look to the course 
of the honorable Senator from South Carolina, re- 


ij garding him as a safe exponent of the views of the 
Democratic party of the South on this question, as 


| one that I may follow, if I doubt. 

The slavery question which is involved in this 
bill has assumed a fearful aspect. On that subject ' 
the Senator from South Carolina is looked to in 
| my State as thoroughly understanding the rights 
and policy of the South. In the Oregon bill, 
which is on your table, the other House inserted 
a provision virtually denying any citizen of a slave 


of the honorable Senator in Florida preferred the 
selection of other Democrats to myself to a seat in 
the Senate, on the ground of their stronger attach- 
ment to him than it was supposed that T entertain- 
ed. I freely concede to that Senator distinguished 


| 
agree with him on some political questions, there 
are but few as to which I would not defer my judg- 


ment to his; but I am no ** Calhoun man”—I am 
no man’s man. The Democracy of my State— 


ple—prefer him as next President to any candi- 
date, Whig or Democrat, that has been named; 


to be used, I have no question he will receive 
three-fourths of the popular vote of Florida, and, 
if the head of the present Administration opposes 
him, nine-tenths; and this will be the case whether 
there bea National Convention or not—whether he 
is voted for as the nomince or against the nominee 
of that convention, or whether there is but one or 
three other Democratic candidates. And I go fur- 


| the Democracy of my State, for this Administra- 
i of my resolution. 


l the honorable Senator, my convictions of the pro- 
| priety of such vote will be strengthened. 


j make a speech on the suject,and I will now briefly 


Tecan incur no obligations to them, or receive 
ge | 


tion. 
any favors from them which could induce a chan 


In my course in this body when I can vote with || 


9 When 
I do not agree with him, I shall, as I did on the | 
lieutenant-general bill, and on the ten regiment bill, | 
and on divers other questions, vote according to | 
my own'judgment. I voted for the lieutenant- | 
general bill, not for any of the reasons urged by | 
any of its advocates on this floor, but for very dif- 
ferent reasons. I did not think it necessary to 


y| 
allude to it. It was not because Mr. Polk wanted | 


the bill; it was because I had seen enough in the | 
war of 1812 and in the Seminole war of the difi- 
culty which any Administration located here had 


j in properly carrying on a war, the theatre of which | 


was at a great distance from the seat of Govern- | 
ment. Ido not believe in a war being carried on | 
by pen writing in public departments here. I be- | 


lieve the best course to adopt now, would be to |; 


give some man of “ head and thought,” some one 
who would have his own way, uncontrolled b 
cabinet officers here, plenary power, full and un- | 
restricted authority, ample means, men, money, 
and munitions, and then stop the mails between | 
this and Mexico. I did not fear any danger from Í 


i 
i 
i 
j 
i 


State the privilege of emigrating to that Territory 


i| with his property and enjoying it there. Now, 


sir, I do not regard this right as it respects Oregon 
of any great value to the South; but we feel bound 
to resist the inhibition as a matter of principle. 
Because it is not probable the right of emigration 
to Oregon with slaves, would ever be exercised by 
any southern citizen, the restriction is entirely 
eat and becomes a matter of unprovoked 
insult. 

Mr. HANNEGAN here observed, it was in re- 
turn for the course of the South on the Oregon 
question Jast session, 

Sir, (said Mr. WESTCOTT,) I regret to hear 
the declaration of the honorable Senator from In- 
diana. I regret to hear the lex -talionis avowed as 
a rule of action between different sections of this 
Union on so delicate a question as this, and I hope 
such a rule of action will be abandoned; for, if 
persisted in, it will result in the most disastrous 
consequences. . 

But to return to the Oregon bill. The Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate have reported that bill 
with the restrictive clause inserted in the House 
stricken out, and, as a substitute for it, a declara- 
tive guarantee against any inhibition to citizens of 
the southern States to emigrate there with their 
slaves. I do not hesitate to say, if the South is 
dealt fairly with as to territory which may be ac- 
quired by treaty with Mexico, I shall not care a 
fig about the restriction in Oregon. I shall be 
perfectly satisfied to abide by the Missouri com- 
promise of 182] on the subject of slavery, as was 
proposed a few days since by a distinguished 


; member of the other House from South Carolina, 


[Mr. Burz,] which proposition was rejected. 
To secure the fulfilment of that compromise faith- 
fully, I am afraid, from recent indications, the 
South would not be safe without an express guar- 
antee that any territory acquired south of 369 30’ 
should not be subjected to any Congressional re- 
striction. I should be satisfied that the extent of 
territory to be acquired south of that line should 
i be limited in advance, on terms of entire equality 
and justice to both sections. In the present as- 
pect of the slavery question, as I am not disposed 
to wage a war for the acquisition of territory that 
may be but a bone of contention to the different sec- 
tions of the Union, and in which the vital inter- 
ests of the South would be sacrificed unless the 
slavery question is thus settled, Į feel strongly in- 
clined not only to vote against the three million 
bill, but any other law looking to the acquisition 
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of a single foot of territory till that question is 
adjusted. 
should much prefer to see our forces with- 
drawn and the war abandoned, than to see this 
Confederacy in danger ofa dissolution by the agi- 
tation of this question. I hope and trust no such 
alternative will be presented me, and that in voting 
for men and money to carry on the war, I may do 
so with the. assurance that it is for the common 
glory and common interest. of every section of the 
Union, and every portion of the American people. 
When Lam satisfied it will not be the case, if no 
other Senator on this floor votes against its further 
prosecution, I shal. | i , 
There is one subject in which I most cordially 
agree in sentiment with the Senator. from South 
Carolina. It is in the reprobation of that system 
of politics, of which the primary principle is the 


mere possession of power and office—of that party | 


organization which looks to office of every charac- 
ter as the rightful spoils of victory, the plunder of 
political warfare. The fearful degeneracy of par- 
ties in this respect, and the corrupting practices of 
parties in bestowing rewards by contracts, and 
jobs, and otherwise, and employment of different 
‘kinds, to political partisans and favorites for some 
years past is truly alarming. All are to blame for 
not arresting this evil. I warn the Democracy of 
this country, the people of this country, that they 
do not know one-twentieth part of the corruption, 
the feculent, recking, corruption, in this respect, 
in this Government for years past. I tell the peo- 
ple of this country that the Government and insti- 
tutions of this country have been, and will be, used 
asa machine to plunder them for office beggars, 
and to perpetuate the possession of political power. 
I solemnly believe, if the people of the United 


States knew the manner in which their Govern- | 


ment is conducted, if they could be all assembled 
at the city of Washington, they would be excited 
to kick up a revolution in twenty-four hours which 
would tumble the President, heads of departments, 
both Houses of Congress, Democrats and Whigs, 
heels over head, into the Potomac; and I believe 
they would act right in so doing. 

It will only be when the people rise in their 
might and reform this Government in respect to 
the bestowment of offices and political rewards, 
that the Government will be administered in its 
purity. I have no idea of any change of things 
for the better by the accession of the Whigs. 
Matters will probably be worse. In addition to 
the principles which T regard of a pernicious char- 


acter to the welfiure of the country that this party | 


would establish, its partisans must be rewarded in 
turn, as $00n as power is acquired to reward them. 
It is only by the reform of the Democratic party, 
and the utter cxclusion of the principle of political 
rewards and punishments, that true Democratic 
principles, and the free institutions of the country 
can be preserved and perpetuated. 


Whether such party can be successful, the result | 


of the next Presidential election will prove. Iam 


no croaker, but if the effort should fail, I have the | 


most fearful apprehensions of the issue of that 
contest. No one will venture to say it is probable 
any candidate of either party will be elected by 
the people, The election will probably go to the 
House of Representatives. [A Whig Senator be- 
hind Mr. W. here observed, “ We will save all 
difficulty by electing a Whig President.] No, sir, 
said Mr. W. You are as much distracted as to 
your choice among yourselves, as your opponents; 


and if you are not, the country is against the Whig | 
When the election comes to be decided by | 


arty. 
The House in February, 1849, what a spectacle will 
be witnessed! 
the competitors will congregate here by thousands, 
the hopes of each for office depending on the favor- 
able success of his favorite. 

Those holding office under the present Adminis- 
tration will be anxiously exerting themselves to 
procure their own continuance; and if the war 
with Mexico should be closed before that time, 
we shall see assembled here, applicants upon the 
ground of military services by companies, battal- 
ions, regiments, and brigades, Jevery sort of bar- 
gain, intrigue, and management may be antici- 
pated; and it will not be surprising if disorders 
and. tumults should be the consequence, and the 
floors of your Capitol and streets of Washington 
may be stained with blood. I trust all this may be 
averted. Ihave confidence in the intelligence and 
virtue of the mass of the people; but, if it should 


The partisans of at least three of | 


not be, I shall have the consolation of having at 
least performed the duty of warning and admoni- 
tion. 4 

Mr. President, I intended to have said a little, 
very little, about the annexation of Texas, with 
which I had nothing to do. And I had intended, 
also, to make a few observations about the primary 
and the immediate causes of the Mexican war, and 
how it was precipitated, and who is most to blame 
for that precipitation. But I have not time. The 
censure bestowed on the honorable Senator from 
South Carolina on this score, appears to me to bor- 
der on the ludicrous; nor do I blame the Adminis- 
tration to the degree that I do others for what oc- 
curred in May last. I voted for the act declaring 
the war to exist by the act of Mexico; but I should 
have preferred, for the sake of truth, to have had 
that phraseology amended by adding “ and by the 
omissions of others.’? I may hereafter take occa- 
sion to explain myself more fully on this point. 

I shall vote for the first resolution of my col- 
league. I had determined to ask to be excused 
from voting, inasmuch as no one had before noticed 
the similar, previous publications in the same pa- 
per in such manner, and to avoid the inference, 
injurious to those assailed in previous publications, 
which might be drawn from such discrimination; 
but, on reflection, I have thought such a course 
would be unjust to the Senators libelled in this last 
publication. As tothe second resolution of my 


of the reporter of the Union, my own knowledge 
of the difficulties that exist in making entirely ac- 
curate reports, the absence of all motive on the 
part of the reporters to misrepresent any Senator, 
and my confidence in their fidelity and impartial- 
ity, induces me to withhold my aid to any action 
which will deprive them of an opportunity of use- 
ful employment ia their profession. So far as 
regards the editor of the paper, I will also say that 
I am better satisfied to vote for the reselution 


most severely. 
I have to tender my acknowledgments to the 
Senate for the patient attention with which they 


my duty to make. 

Mr. MASON then addressed the Senate. He 
the Senate on the subject now before it. The arti- 
cle on which the gentleman from Florida has based 
his resolution is certainly not suited to my taste. 
But I feel compelled to say something on the propri- 
ety of the resolution itself, What is the resolution? 
I understand and presume that, with the approba- 
f tion of the Senate, the second resolution, which 
looks to the expulsion of the reporters for this pa- 
per from the gallery, is withdrawn, What, then, 
is the object of this resolution? 'To withdraw the 
permission extended to the editors of a newspaper 
printed in this city, called the “ Union,” to come 
upon the floor of this Chamber, Itis substantially, 
as expressed, to expel the editors of that paper from 
this floor. Now, my objection to this is, amongst 
others, because, in any aspect in which I can view 
it, it trespasses on the liberty of the press, 
abvidges the freedom of the press. 


It is doing by 


Congress concurrently cannot do. In the Constitu- 
tion which we all here have sworn to support, it is 
expressly declared that Congress shall pass no law 


more emphasis to this provision, it is in the form 
of an amendment to that Constitution, 


what the intelligent framers of that instrument 
| seemed to have omitted. 

I wish—not for my own justification, Mr. 
President, because I trust with those who sent 
me here I need no justification—but I wish, in 


| this matter stood before the Senate. I refer to 
the vote which called forth the article referred to 
in the resolution. There was a proviso in the 


cers during the recess, at his discretion, requiring 


| 


sion. I had never considered the constitutional ob- 


colleague, I trust he will withdraw it. The letter | 


have listened to the observations I have deemed it | 


said: I had not designed to address anything to ; 


resolution of this body, separately, that which the the editors of the paper be or be not officers of 


American people wisely decided both Houses of; 


order to give some point to what may follow, to | ness relations of this body. 


| re-state the facts, and show the position in which | 


army bill giving power to the President of the: ness relations which subsists between the editors 
United States to appoint the officers of these ten |: and the Senate. 


regiments, with the advice and consent of the Sen- i 


er A i A : 
ate, and conceding to him power to appoint the offi- | propose to deprive the editor of the access to this: 


him to submit such appointments at the next ses- ` controls, there has, as is alleged, appeared a public 


i 
i 


It: 


jection at all; when it was raised, for the first time 
l think, by the distinguished gentleman from South 
Carolina; and I confess that, alone, looking upon it 
asa question of pure expediency, I thought that 
there must be a very strong case made out to induce 
me to give to the President the whole power of 
such appointment. But I had no constitutional 
difficulty. When the question came back, it was 
stripped, to a very great extent, of the objections 
raised, because the power conceded to the Presi- 
dent was confined to an inferior class of military 
appointments—company officers, and so forth. 
But there was in that provision a declaration, that 
if the President did appoint in the recess, he should 
submit such appointments to. the Senate, at its 
next session, for its revision. Now, what I could 


| bring to bear on the matter satisfied me of this, 
| that while Congress had the power either to con- 


fer the authority or withhold it, they could do no 
more. They must confer the very power given 
to them by the Constitution, or they must confer 
none. They must give to the President the power 
to make appointments alone, or place it where the” 
Constitution places it, subject to their revision. 
I viewed it in that light, be the consequences 
what they might. There the difficulty was. The 
Senator from Arkansas had remarked, that the 
editor was guilty of committing an indiscretion 
in censuring the Senate. I do not agree with 
the honorable Senator. Happening to have had 
a long and intimate acquaintance with that edi- 
tor, I am satisfied that he committed a fault which 
I remember to have seen well expressed by an 
English writer—he committed not the fault of in- 
advertency, but the want of advertence in omit~ 
ting to look at it. I know that, in this country, 
there is a freedom of the press which, with many, 
degenerates into licentiousness. I do not ascribe 
it to this paper, because, as far as my judgment 
goes, it does not apply. But I mean to say this, 


i À ei | that great as the freedom of the press is, 1 would 
affecting him, from the conviction that those who į; 


€ , prefer the most unbounded licentiousness, rather 
are really most censurable will feel that censure 


than manacle it for one instant—for one instant. 
Well, now, what is the fact? I have been told 
that this resolution does not interfere with the lib- 
erty of the press—that it propone" only the exer- 
cise of an undoubted right on the part of the Senate 
to withhold a courtesy from a certain individual. 
I deny the proposition, I have taken some puins: 
to inquire by what authority the editors of this 
paper have access to the floor. I could not find it 
in the rulesanywhere. I could find in the rules of 
the Senate that the privilege of this floor, as it is 
called, was extended to a certain class of citizens, 
really as a courtesy and as a compliment—extend- 
ed to those citizens who had rendered important 
public services—those who, by name, had re- 
ceived a vote of thanksfrom Congress—those who, 
from their positions, were entitled to it; but [ could 
not see any rule allowing the editors of newspapers 
admission—none. I found a rule requiring of the 
Secretary of the Senate, as a pure business mat- 
ter, to assign the reporters of newspapers appro- 
priate places in the gallery, giving that privilege to 
them because they are reporters for the press; but 
none authorizing the editors of the papers to come 
upon the floor of this Chamber. J sought further 
for information, and I found this: that, whether 


the Senate, the editors, who are contractors for 


i the public printing, held such business relations 


J ‘the Senate. 
tutic It is one |: 
of the amendments of the Constitution supplying | 


i 
i 


| 


l; with the Senate as made it convenient for the Sen- 


a |; ate, and for them, and for the people, that th 
abridging the freedom of the press; and to give | s 3 people, ey 


should have convenient access upon the floor of 
That gives them this right. The 
editors with whom this contract has been made 
hold at least one official relation to the Senate, for 
they are the sworn printers of the Senate in all 


; Matters requiring secresy. But in that relation, 
: what I mean to say is, that the access to the floor 


of this Chamber which is given to editors holding 


i the public printing, is one arising out of the busi- 


ss It is not a matter of: 
privilege; it is not extended to them as a privilege; 
It is not embraced within the rules where the cour- 
tesy is extended. It arises by the tacit admission 
of the Senate and its officers, and out of the busi- 


Well, now, what do you propose todo? You. 
floor. 


And why? Because in the paper which he 


libel upon the Senate. Whatthen: Let the resolu- 
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tion pass, and the inevitable consequence is, to hold 
a rod over the editor. The freedom of the press is 
restrained to that extent at least, that what gentle- 
men occupying seats here may consider a libel, or 
the body of the Senate may consider a libel upon 
them, cannot be printed or published, under the 
penalty of being oppressed in their private busi- 
ness—business arising out of contracts with this 
Senate. It is enough for me to know that this 
strikes a blow—whether a hard or a light blow is 
immaterial—at the business of those who conduct 
the public press, and that the penalty is what I 
have named. 

Sir, by what authority do you pass this resolu- 
tion? [trust [I have shown to the Senate that it is. 
not a mere courtesy which shall be withdrawn. It 
is seeking to affect them in their business—in their 
private pursuits—and there is this restraint at least, 
that you should publish nothing which we con- 
sider libellous. Now, by what authority—I speak 
it with deference, as becomes me, but I ask it of 
you as statesmen and as jurists—by what author- 
ity will the Senate pass this resolution to restrain 
the freedom of the press? Will any gentleman 
rise in his place and say that we have not hada 
stern admonition in the days of 1798, in the sedi- 
tion law which was cited, and I thought aptly cited, 
by an honorable Senator who has preceded me? 
‘What were the terms of that sedition law? The 
terms‘were, that if any should print or publish 
any defamatory matter of the President or the Con- 
gress, or either House, with intent to bring them 
into contempt or disrepute, they should be fined 
and imprisoned. : : 

Now, what is the extent of this resolution? It 
is, that if the printer to the Senate shall print or 
publish a libel, or matter defamatory of the Senate, 
tending to bring it into contempt and disrepute, not 
that they shall be fined or imprisoned, but that they 
shall be cut off in their business relations and in- 
tercourse with this Chamber—I apprehend a pen- 
alty equal to a fine, if not a very heavy fine, if not 
equal to imprisonment. 

That law was limited in the enactment to two 
years, and it expired, as we have seen, amid the 
execrations of the American people. It was an 
attempt to manacle the press—to interfere with the 
freedom of the press—a law which was suffered to 
expire within two years by its own limitation; and 
so far as my knowledge extends, there have been 
since * none so poor as do ìt” any ‘* reverence.” 
I confess F can see no difference in the principle 
whatever—lI can see no difference in the fact—I can 
sec no difference in its consequences between the 
reénactment of this sedition law and the passage 
of the resolution which is on your table. 
` So far as the State which I have the honor to 
represent in part upon this floor has expressed 
itself upon this important subject—of the freedom 
of the press—its language has been most emphatic, 
and conveys an admonition which, in part, led me 
to address you, and which I am not at liberty to 
disregard. In her Bill of Rights, adopted in May, 
1776, before the independence of this country was 
declared, there was incorporated a provision in- 
tended, in the most emphatic manner, to guard the 
liberty of the press. Fifty years afterwards—after 
the expiration of half a century—the State of Vir- 
ginia, in revising her institutions, re-adopted that 
Bill of Rights, without the change of a letter, of 
course retaining that very article to which I have 
just referred. I am not at liberty, then, as one 


‘clothed with the high trust and power of represent- | 


ing that Commonwealth on this floor, to disregard 
that admonition, What are its terms? [Here Mr. 
M. read them.] Now,do we not all know and 
acknowledge that the press isamenable to the courts 
of justice, where the citizens of the land are ame- 
nable? It is amenable to public opinion wherever 
a citizen is amenable. But it is not amenable to 
any legislative hall whatever, far less to one acting 
separately—far less to one, (however dignified such 
a body may be,) who by its authority alone would 
undertake to abridge, in the slightest degree, the 
utmost freedom of the press. : 7 

“These are the reasons, Mr. President, which 
will compel me to vote against these propositions 
in any form whatever, whether it be in the origi- 
nal resolutions submitted by the Senator from Flor- 
ida, or the resolution proposed by the Senator from 
South Carolina, [Mr. BurLer.] It is a subject 
that I cannot touch. Icando nothing; I can coun- 
šel nothing which will have even a tendency to im- 
pair the freedom of the press. I should deplore 


jury had been inflicted? ub 
|| respect for the honorable gentleman from Virginia 
| to believe for one moment that he would tolerate 


! been offered. 


the hour when it would be found the policy of this 
Government to exercise any power which it may 
possess in such a way as even to tend to the abridg- 
ment of the freedom of the press. Sir, itis the 
“ bulwark of liberty!’ It is the only hope of the 
American people. If their liberties ever are stricken 
down by the corrupting processes of the Govern- 
ment, or by an autocrat, it will be only when the 
press is manacled and dares not speak. No Senator 
holds in higher estimation than 1 do the dignity of 
thisbody. No Senator will be more prompt to repel, 
in any manner, any rudeness or assault that may be 
committed upon it. But I cannot do it unless I see 
authority.in the Constitution. Least of all can I 
do it—can I believe. it must be done at all—at the 
expense of that which I have been taught to hold 
as the most sacred bulwark of liberty—the freedom 
of the press! I must vote, therefore, against the 
resolution. 

Mr. JOHN M. CLAYTON then rose and said: 
I regret, Mr. President, that the honorable gentle- 
man who has just sat down has thought proper to 
make his maiden speech on a question of this char- 
acter, especially. when he has taken the ground 


that the expression of disapprobation of the con- | 


duct of the Executive organ which the resolution 
before the Senate proposes, is an attack upon the 
liberty of the press. I confess, sir, that I was sur- 
prised to hear such doctrine from his lips. An 
attack upon the freedom of the press! Why, the 
honorable Senator from Florida, in introducing the 
resolution, distinctly disavowed such an intention, 
and, in my 
that the eA ERA was simply a withdrawal of the 
privilege of access to the floor of the Senate of those 
who had, in the publication referred to, grossly 
outraged the body. The resolution does not deny 
to these printers the exercise of any of their rights 
as citizens of the United States. The exclusion is 
entirely confined to the floor of the Senate, and 
proposes only to prevent their appearance amongst 
us in the seats immediately around us. 
resolution is now offered denying to these persons 


this privilege, this right which the rest of their | 
countrymen do not enjoy, the honorable member : 


from Virginia conceives it to be an attack upon the 


| freedom of the press, and he bottoms the opinion 


thus expressed upon the ground that these persons 
are connected with this body by certain business 
connexions, He contends that their business re- 
quires that they should come into this House, and 
enjoy the privilege of appearing on the floor with 
the members of the body and those other persons 
privileged to come on what is called the floor of the 
Senate. 


The reason given by the honorable gentleman is | 
Let me ask him, if he had | 


a very strange one. € S 
business transactions with a printer as a private 


gentleman, and if that printer should grossly libel | 


or slander him, would he, on the ground of his 
business connexion, suffer that printer to enter his 
household in the full enjoyment of all the private 


relations which had formerly subsisted between | 


them? Would he really consider it an attack upon 
the liberty of the press to exclude that printer who 
had disgraced him before the world, from entering 
into his house? Would he permit a liheller, who 
had denounced him as a traitor, asa fellow-soldier 


| with Ampudia and Santa Ana, because he had a 


business transaction with him, to enter into his 
parlor, in the presence of his wife and children, 
and meet him on the same terms as before the in- 
I entertain too great a 


the appearance of any such a libeller in bis house; 
and it is for the very same reason that would ac- 


tuate the conduct of the honorable gentleman him- | 
self in such a case that the present resolution has :) 
It is for that very reason that I, as 


one of the Senators of the United States, stand 
here in my place and say that I will consent to the 
admission of no man on this floor with my brother 
members and myself, be he Whig or Democrat, 
who has disgraced, or attempted to disgrace, the 
body of which I am a member. Never! 

A business transaction! Is it necessary that 


these printers should have access to the floor in | 


order to carry on their business? The honorable 
Senator is entirely mistaken if he supposes that a 
resolution to deprive them of this privilege can in 
any manner trench on their rights as printers. 
They will carry on their business just as fully af- 
ter as before its adoption. Their reporter will be 


udgment, showed very conclusively | 


Because a ! 


suffered to enter the gallery, and if they choose to. 
witness the proceedings they can enter the gallery 
the same as other citizens,- All that we propose 
to do is, to withdraw the courtesy or privilege, or 
i| right, or whatever you may choose to call it, which 
has been heretofore extended to these printers. All 
that we propose to do is to say we cannot associate 
with you hereafter. You cannot appear on the 
i same floor on which we sit. 
` Trenching on the freedom of the press! The 
honorable Senator has told us, that if there were 
an autocrat to arrive and trample on the liberties 
of the country, it would not be until the Tiber gt 
the press had been first prostrated and manacléd, 
as he said. Now, I will venture to make a predic- 
tion of a somewhat different character. I say, that 
if that autocrat will ever come, he will come with 
a trained band of mercenary libellers. He will 
| come, not with one, two, or a dozen of them, bat 
with battalions of them, to overthrow and’ pros- 
trate the liberties of the people, and, as incidental 
| to that, the dignity and rights of Representatives 
of the people in the other Flouse and of the States 
here. The honorable gentleman can see no dan- 
ger to public liberty from the bribery of the press. 
He sees danger only in curbing it. ‘I say there is 
greater reason to fear the destruction of that garri- 
son whose sentinel on the watchtower has been 
bribed by the enemy, than of that whose sentinel 
has received the bayonet of the foe. 
| There is no occasion whatever, in my humble 
| jadgment—(there has been none from the begin- 
ning of this controversy )—for those orations with 
which we have been entertained by honorable gen- 
i| tlemen on the other side of the house, in favor of 
the freedom of the press. Gentlemen.on this. side 
of the bouse are just as ready to recognise and vin- 
i dicate that great right of freedom of the press as 
those on the opposite side can possibly he. We 
are as warm and ardent advocates, I trust, as they 
of the real freedom of the press. We do, how- 
ever, make distinction between licentiousness and 
(| liberty; and all men who overlook that distinction 
i are, in my bumble jadgment, in great danger of 
doing irreparable wrong to the country, and essen- 
j tally impairing the value and usefulness of the 
press itself. 
uo Will any gentleman tell me that the liberty of 
|, the press requires impunity for such grossand scan- 
|, dalous abuse as is contained in that article? Will 
| hot every man admit that that at least is a sample 
| of the licentiousness of the press? And this, be it 
|| remembered, comes from the organ of the Govern- 
ment. It comes from the-press of the Administra- 
tion party in power. It is understood: by every- 
body—no man pretends to deny it—that it is the 
press which enjoys the whole: patronage of the 
|| Government; it is emphatically the press òf the 
Government. It is precisely the very same de- 
i scription of press which one of the most distin- 
guished members of the Democratic party, some 
years ago, in the other House of Congress, pro- 
nounced to be more dangerous to the liberties of 
i the people than a palace-guard of six thousand 
men. It is from this source, then, that the attack 
comes, and whether it be. designed to assail, as has 
i been said, the honorable Senator from South Caro- 
| lina and his friends, or the gentlemen on this side 
| of the Chamber, I care not; and in any controver- 
sy of this description which shall be heard now 
or hereafter, I shall always be found standing on 
| the side of the body of which I am a member, no 
|i matter from what quarter the attempt to disgrace 
‘| it mayscome. 
|| Some allusion was made in this debate, not upon 
|| the resolution itself, but in consequence of remarks 
il by the honorable gentleman from Tennessee, which 
| demands of me a passing notice. The honorable 
gentleman from South Carolina being driven to 
that course of discussion by remarks of others, 
spoke of the causes of the war with Mexico. He 
alluded to events which preceded the war, He 
vindicated himself from the accusation of having 
been in any manner accessory to that war, and in 
the course of his observations, he alluded:to a cir- 
/cumstance with regard to which an appeal was 
¡| made to my recollection. i 
| On that point, Mr. President, I desire to say a 
word. During the debate on the Oregon question, 
as it is commonly called, in 1846, and some time, 
as I think, in the month of February of that year, 
I received from sources to which it is not ne- 
| cessary now to advert, but upon which I felt that 
i I could rely, that our Government had given. or- 
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ders to General Taylor to break up his encamp- 
ment at.Corpus Christi and march on the. Rio 
Grande. ‘The instant I heard that, and was satis- 
fied of its truth—the public at the time having no 
means of knowing the fact—I was alarmed at the 
apprehension of a war with Mexico; and itis true, 
as the honorable Senator from South Carolina has 
said, that I did meet him here in the Senate Cham- 
ber, and, in the course of a confidential private 
conversation, I did give him the information which 
I then possessed. í told him, sir, that I believed, 
unless some speedy action were taken cither by 
himself or some other distinguished gentleman who 
Wa arrest the downward tendency of things ari- 
sing from that order, we should be plunged into a 
war before we could possibly save ourselves. At 
that time, all men who were acquainted with passing 
events and the position of our public affairs, were 
alike anxious to avoid a war with England, if it 


could be avoided consistently with the honor and }} 


interests of the country. AJ our efforts were de- 
voted to the consideration of the best means by 


which we could, in the exercise of all the prudence | 


and judgment which God had given us, avert from 
our ‘country so great a calamity as a war with 
England upon the question of boundary. It was 
in these circumstances that I received the informa- 
tion and communicated it to the honorable Senator 
from South Carolina. His first exclamation was, 
“It cannot be so! It is impossible!’ precisely as 
he has related it. in the course of this debate. I 
assured him it was beyond all doubt. * Then,” 
said he, when I urged that some measure be taken, 
«what can be done?” I, as a Whig, could not 
move in the matter, and I urged that, unless the 
honorable Senator from South Carolina and his 
friends, or some other strong division of the gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the. Chamber, would 
move in the matter, we on the Whig side would 
be utterly powerless. The honorable gentleman 


was at that time, as he has very properly stated, 
devoted to the same great object which I confess 


absorbed my own mind and the minds of those 
around me—the prevention of a war with England; 
and he declined to move, lest his usefulness on 
that great question should be in any degree con- 
tracted. In the course of a short time after that— 

Mr. CALHOUN. The first conversation was 
in January, when you announced the fact; and the 
second conversation was in February. 


Mr. CLAYTON. Yes, the Senator is right. 


Thus, Mr. President, I feel exonerated from all | 
responsibility in the matter, and l think the hon- | 
orable gentleman’s statement ought to be entirely | 


satisfactory with regard to the propriety of his 
course. It was not in our power to move. We 
were shackled and fettered by considerations con- 
nected with another matter of overwhelming im- 
portance, and in regard to which all our energies 
were invoked. Still, sir, though then as now I 
but rarely broke the silence of the chamber with 
my voice, I was daily impressed with the danger 


of a war with Mexico, until at last a very singu- | 


lar circumstance occurred, to which I have another 
witness now on the floor of the Senate. 
On the 24th of April, and between the hours of 


twelve and one o’clock on that day, I was talking | 
with my friend from Kentucky behind me, (Mr. ; 
Morenzap,] and I said I had no doubt that we 


were then at war with Mexico, and I added, “I 
believe we have had a fight.” Sportively we laid 
asmall wager on that matter, and it turned out 
afterwards, for I made a minute of it, that I won 
the bet by about four hours, for Thornton’s dra- 
goons were cut up about four o’clock in the morn- 
ing of that same day. 
and impressed upon the mind this great fact, that, 
while the Houses of Congress remained in igno- 
rance, and those who knew could not move, the 
President of the United States was ordering the 
army of the United States upon the Rio Grande, 
and taking a step of which the inevitable conse- 
quence proved to be war. Then followed the fort 
opposite Matamoros, a movement precisely simi- 
lar to that which Caius Marcus took in order to 
bring on a battle with an enemy. ‘Phat illustrious 
hero of antiquity brought about a battle, in which 
one hundred thousand men were slain, by moving 
his army to a river. side, where he provoked the 
encounter of some of those warriors of that blue- 
eyed race from which we are ourselves descended. 

1 do not now go further into the present discus- 
sion. Ido not think it proper to go into a discus- 
sion of the whole merits of this question, in order 


| devolved upon the Vice President except in this 


| No Senator can perform the functions of his high | 


i another vocation, with which we have nothing to 


Well, these events recalled |! functions to be performed in the Senate Chamber, | 


$ 
to ascertain on whose head, if on that of any, lies 


the responsibility of this war. At the time war 
was declared, before we had àn opportunity of 
reading all the papers that were placed on our ta- 
ble, I gave my opinion against the teu recog- 
nising the existence of the war. {then gave my 
own opinion, at sufficient length, to enable others at 
least to understand the grounds on which I acted. 
I denounced the war then as the act of the Presi- 
dent of the United States; but I avowed myself 
then, and I have ever since avowed myself, willing 
to vote supplies for the war. I believed that the 
war was brought on by this thing of marching the 
army, without any necessity, from Corpus Christi 
to the Rio Grande, done, too, while Congress was 
in session, without one word being communicated | 
as to the intention of the President of the United 
States, either to the Senate or the House, or to any 
committee of either House of Congress, or, as far | 
as I have been able to judge, to any member o 
either House of Congress. Under these circum- 
stances, Mr. President, the responsibility of the 
war will probably rest upon him who ought to bear 
it. I forbear going into this further. 

In reference to the resolution itself, I have said 
all that I conceive tö be necessary. We propose | 
no fine or imprisonment as a punishment of Mr. 
Ritchie or'his associate. We aim no blow at the | 
freedom of the press, We deprive those individ- 
uals of no right which as citizens they possess. | 
We simply desire to mark our disapprobation of a | 
libel on the character of the Senate, by refusing to 
those who have published it the privilege of asso- 
ciating on this floor with the members of that body 
which they have thus sought to vilify and dis- 
grace before the world, 

Mr. PEARCE said he- desired to make a few | 
remarks in reply to the Senator from Virginia, 
[Mr. Mason.] He would be quite as unwilling 
as that Senator to do anything which could in the 
slightest degree infringe that glorious right which 
lies at the foundation of all public liberty—the free- 
dom of the press. But how does the resolution į 
before the Senate conflict with the constitutional 
protection of that right? What constitutional right 
does the resolution violate? What civil right does 
it take away? What right to which the Senator 
can give a name does itin any way affect? Whence 
does the printer of the Senate derive his privilege 
to a seat on the floor of the Senate? It is admitted 
that it is not derived from the Constitution, nor 
from any law, nor from any written rule of the 
Senate. But it seems to be assumed that it arises 
ex necessitate rei. Now, sir, this is the case with | 
your right and my right to be here. You cannot 
perform the functions which the Constitution has 


Chamber, and in the chair which you occupy. | 


place if he be not admitted here: nor can the Sec- 
retary, the Sergeant-at-Armsg, and all other officers | 
of the Senate whose business, as such, being here, } 
they must necessarily be here too. But that is not 
the case with the printer of the Senate, whose 
functions, as such, do not require his presence 
here, are notin the slightest degree aided by his 
being here, and indeed cannot be and never are 
performed here at all. Mr. Ritchie’s sole business, | 
as our printer, is to print such manuscripts as the | 
Secretary may send to him for that purpose ina | 
stipulated manner, and at prices fixed by law. The | 
reporting our proceedings and debates is no part | 
of his business as printer of the Senate. That is | 
do. Since, then, the printer of the Senate has no | 
he has no right ea necessitate rei to a seat on this | 
floor. As well might it be pretended that he was į 
here by divine right. Therefore, sir, his privilege 
to be here has grown up out of the acquiescence 
and usage of the Senate—by their grace and favor. 
It is as much a courtesy extended to him as the 
same privilege which the rule extends to Gover- 
nors of States, members of other Legislatures, 
military and naval officers who have received th 
thanks of Congress for distinguished public ser- 
vices, and all others mentioned in the rule; from | 
all of whom it may be taken away by the Senate 
without that body being liable to the charge of 
violating a right. 

It is not a right which he holds in common with 
all his fellow-citizens, and the only purpose to | 
which in fact he applies it is to watch our proceed- | 


itor than life itself. 


articles in his newspaper as: those which have 
drawn upon him the just rebuke of this resolution. 
That, sir, takes from him no political or civil right; 
f it inflicts no penalty properly so called; it does not 
affect his liberty or his property; it trenches upon 
nothing which the Constitution or the law guar- 
anties. It leaves him at full liberty and with un- 
impaired ability to print the public documents 
according to his contract, and to publish anything 
and everything in his newspaper which he could 
publish while ‘in the possession of this privilege. 
It does nothing but deny to the man who has de- 
famed the majority of this Senate the privilege of 
mingling with them here, which is conceded to 
some gentlemen but necessarily denied to great 
numbers of the highest respectability. It is, 
indeed, as if a private gentleman, who had been 
assailed by private slander, should find his calum- 
niator making free in his house, and should rid 
himself of his hateful presence by directing his 
servant to show him the door. The one would be 
as much a violation of the liberty of the press as 
the other, but no more. 

The Senator, with singular infelicity, compared 
the operation of this resolution to that of the old 
seditionlaw. I can find no parallel between them 
—no vestige of resemblance; not the slightest foun- 
dation for a comparison. The sedition law pro- 
vided that the authors and publishers of certain 
scandalous writings should be punished by fine 
andimprisonment. These resolutions contemplate 
no such nor any other penalty. Now, the printer 
who was imprisoned under the sedition law could 
not perform the functions of his business while 
immured in the walls of a jail, and so the freedom 
of the press might be said to be infringed. And 
this might equally be the case if he were only fined. 
Shylock said ‘* you take my life when you do take 
the means whereby I live;’? and so the printer 
whose money was taken from him by judicial sen- 
tence, was deprived of the means of carrying on 
his trade of printing, and thus the liberty of the 
| press was said to be abridged. But this resolution 
will leave the editor of the Union just as free as 
any other editor in the country to publish even the 
most defamatory attacks upon parties and individ- 
! uals if he shall see fit to do so. But, sir, doesan 
one believe that the men who framed our Consti- 
tution, and its amendments, designed to throw a 
shield over slander, to build up a shelter for false- 
hood, to erect constitutional guards and barriers to 
protect wanton detraction and malignant calumny ? 
Never, sir. Their aims were too pure and high 
for such purposes. They did design, without 
doubt, to protect freedom of opinion, and the free, 
fair, and full expression of it. They designed nei- 
ther to abridge the liberty of the press nor to sanc- 
tion and encourage its licentiousness; but to leave 
the abuse of this great right not only to the con- 
demnation of public opinion, but to certain well 
known forms of legal remedy. 

Why, sir, it is notorious that slanders and libels 
are constantly the subject of legal proceedings in 
| our State courts and in the courts of the United 
States too. In some of the States they do noteven 
permit the libel to be justified by proof of its truth. 
And well is it that there should be some legal re- 
straint to the licentious abuse of the press; since 
otherwise no man could be safe in property, lib- 
erty, or reputation, which is dearer than either, 
Now, sir, the articles in the 
Union, which have occasioned these resolutions, 


ilare, in my opinion, grossly defamatory of a ma~ 


jority of the Senate; they assail with wanton ma- 
levolence public men, whose pure, spotless, and 
| time-honored characters have given reputation to 
the country, which are a part of its glory, and to 
be cherished and preservedas such. I never doubt- 
| ed the right of the Senate to mark its sense of the 
i vile injustice done to the majority by this malig- 
j nant attack; but I did doubt the expediency of 

doing so; I thought it would be giving too much 
| importance to the fugitive but envenomed slanders 
i of the “ Union. But to-day I see the calumny 

endorsed and reiterated by our printer, who defies 
: the Senate, and declares his intention to repeat the 
slander as often as suits his purpose; while in the 
Senate it is declared upon most extraordinary and 
; fallacious constitutional views that we cannot pass 

these resolutions without abridging the freedom of 
the press. Under these circumstances Í cannot 
refuse to express my opinion by my vote, and to 


ings and debate, and make them the subject of such 


mark this calumny, so far as I can do it, with my 
indignant reprobation. 
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Mr. BUTLER, of South Carolina, said that he 
had suggested, the other day, the proptiety of re- 
ferring this whole matter to a special committee. 
The suggestion had been made in a spirit of jus- 
tice, and with a hope that some atonement would 
be made to this body for the insult to its character 
and dignity by satisfactory explanations on the 
part of the editors of the Union. It was not his 
understanding that such a committee would have 
the power to cause the attendance of those editors. | 
All that it could, or perhaps that it would do, 
would be to send a copy of the resolutions to the 
parties concerned, with a declaration that they 
might, at their option, avail themselves of an op- 
portunity to make such a showing as would re- 
lieve themselves from an intentional! assault on this 
body. This was going very far, further than it 
seemed to be regarded as becoming and proper— | 
especially since the editors had assumed a position 
of defiance, with repeated avowals that they would 
write what they pleased, and that they would not 
condescend to make such explanations as are cer- | 
tainly due from one gentleman to another, because 
they meant to maintain what they are pleased to 
regard as a right under the guarantee of the liberty 
of the press. And the remarks of the honorable | 
Senator from Virginia have gone very far to coun- | 
tenance the same doctrine. | 

Mr. B. thought a position had been assumed ! 
that was wholly untenable. It had been contended 
by more than one Senator that the editors of a 
public paper, occupying the relation to this body 
of being its public printers and private journalists, 
could not be excluded from a seat on the floor of | 
the Senate, without violating the Constitution and | 
laws of the land which guarantee the freedom of | 
the press. How was it that the printers had a 
right to come into the hall of the Senate? Why, 
as Mr. B. understood it, they were admitted by an 
implied license, arising from acquiescence. Was 
this to be regarded as a franchise, as a vested inter- 
est in the nature of property, and one that could 
be enjoyed as a perfect right? If so, the printers 
had an irrevocable license that could not be con- 
trolled by this body, or one that could not be for- 
feited by the editors in question. It ia openly said | 
that the printers cannot be deprived of their right i| 
in consequence of any publication, no matter what | 
might be its character. That is, they have a right || 
to ingult the Senate in any way they may think 
Proper, provided it is done in their newspaper, and || 
not by 


it 


word of mouth, whilst in the presence of || 
the Senate. In other words, the Senate cannot 
enforce the laws of self-protection, by excluding 
its recognised printers from mingling in the body. 
Such a position was dangerous and extravagant; 
and it predicts this issue, either that this body or 
the editors of the Union must yield. The position 
is only fortified by generalities, by popular terms: | 
“ the freedom of the press?’ —‘ the freedom of the 
press.” Regarding the subject in this way, the 
Senate might be forced to vindicate its authority, | 
for the purpose of exposing the true nature of these | 
dangerous and delusive popular pretensions. Their | 
popularity rather depended on honorable prejudices 
in favor of the freedom of the press than upon just | 
‘doctrine or sound reason, 
Mr. B. said he wished the matter to assume such || 
a tangible shape, as to enable the country to see | 
whether the editors would undertake to claim the 
right to abuse the Senate in as licentious language 
as they might choose, without incurring a forfeit 
ure of the courtesy extended to them. If they were | 
to deny the jurisdiction of a-committee on the sub- | 
ject, by insisting on a right, or refusing to be heard, | 
then there would be but one course; there could be 
no alternative. Mr. B. said he was willing, as the 
Senate was a strong body, dealing with individu- 
als, to go very far to extend to them an opportu- 
nity of having justice done to them, or of doing | 
justice to themselves. ‘Those who claim on this 
floor to be the friends of the printers, did not seem 
to thank him for the course which he had suggest- | 
ed; and Mr. B. said he had been taunted on the | 
- other side of the house for his indulgent sugges- | 
tions. He would, however, do his duty, and | 
would have this consolation, that if he should be 
called on to perform a painful duty, he had done 
ell in his power to avert the occasion. He would | 
not disguise the fact, that he had regretted that 
such resolutions had been offered. But that could 
not relieve him from the necessity of doing his 


| tirely disregarded. He treated all such things with 


' and to the people of this Union, that they should | 


duty when the matter should come up for his de- 
cision. He would not then shrink from its per- |; 


formance from a regard to any consequences. In 
any view, all that could be done by the Senate, 
under the resolutions, would be to revoke an im- 
plied license. Such license had been given surely 
on the ground that the journalif€s of the body ! 
would do justice, with impartiality, in giving an 
account of its proceedings. Good faith would, at | 
least, require that they would abstain from the im- | 
putation of unworthy motives to any of the mem- 
bers. The article in the Union is admitted by all, 
with one exception, to be grossly libellous. 1t was | 
nothing more nor less than charging a majority of 
the Senate with an unworthy design to defeat a 
great measure from criminal motives—of a design 
to favor the purposes of a public enemy—of a de- 
sign to coéperate in giving that enemy ‘‘aid and 
comfort,” by defeating the plans for prosecuting 
the war. | 
Mr. B. said he sincerely hoped that the editors | 
could relieve themselves from the odium of the 
charge which was made against the body. He | 
would not deny them the opportunity of doing 
SO 


Mr. HUNTINGTON said he had hoped that his 
friend from South Carolina (Mr. BurLer] would, 
on further reflection, have deemed it proper to | 
withdraw the proposition which he had.made, and 
which he had again signified his intention to press 
to a vote, for the appointment of a committee to 
investigate this subject and make a report to the | 
Senate. He supposed that he was one of those | 
who were alluded to in the article in the Union as 
an associate with the officers and soldiers of the 
Mexican army, inasmuch as it so happened that 
he had taken somewhat of an active part in the 
proceedings of this body which had resulted in the 
publication and reiteration of the article alluded to. 
And he had expected that the pensioned press 
would be brought to bear upon those who should 
dare to speak and to exercise their conscientious 
and honest judgments in relation to matters of grave 
import coming before this body. He had fully 
expected it. But so far as any personal consider- | 
ations were concerned, it had passed by him en- | 


the contempt they deserved, whether they pro- 
ceeded from the youth who printed the village paper 
and gave publicity to defamatory articles for the 
sake of notoriety, or from the veteran editor of a 
city paper who might take a higher and broader 
scope. Butit was due, in his judgment, to this 
body; it was due to its character, its honor, its 
reputation; it was due to the States of this Union, 


put upon him who attempted, through his press, 
whether he were the public printer or not—who 
attempted, by means of his press, to overawe the 
deliberations of this body, to influence improp- 
erly their judgment, or to utter a libel upon them 
for any purpose whatever—it was due to their 
own dignity that they should put upon him and į 
upon his acts the impress of their reprobation, in 
a manner that was consistent with the Constitu- 
tion and the laws, and with those principles which 
regulate the conduct of men of honor; and that was 
the object of the resolution of the Senator from 
Florida. It sought to inflict no punishment upon 
the editor of the Union, either by fine, imprison- 
ment, or any other form. What did it propose to 
do? It proposed that a person who, by the cour- 
tesy of this body, had been permitted to come upon 
the floor of this Chamber, should, when his con- |! 
‘duct evinced that he was unworthy of the courtesy 
that had been extended to him, not be permitted to į! 
come there again. This was the object and mean- |! 


| it would be dishonorable to the Senate if the 


the body, was permitted to come upon the floor of 
the chamber. All that it was proposed.to do waa, 
to say to him, inasmuch as you have been guilt 
of conduct which shows that you ought not to be 
here, we will remove from you this privilege, 
That was all. Had they not a right to do this? 
Was it not tight that the body should protect it- 
self so far as regarded the mere exclusion from the 
privilege of a seat here, and from associating with 
those whom he had defamed? Had it really come 
to this, that the liberty of the press was so sacred 
that, although it was used as the vehicle of slander 
and of libel, they were not permitted to declare 
that they would no longer associate with the de- 
famer and slanderer? Why, the alien and sedition 
Jaws, the provision of the Constitution in relation 
to the liberty of the press, had no more to do with 
that which they were now considering than any 
other law which was to be found upon the statute 
| book. 

| The Senator from South Carolina seemed to 
: think that they had better appoint a committee to” 
| investigate the matter. Why should this be done? 
i Fe could see no reason for it. They were not 
| acting ima judicial capacity. They had the arti- 
| cle before them; no one could doubt its meaning. 
| Where, then, was the use of sending it to a com- 
; mittee, to investigate and report upon it? Where 
| was the necessity for making an inquiry concern- 
i ing that which was manifest upon the face of the 
arucle itself? Was it for the purpose of ascertain- 


|| ing from the editor what he meant by the language 


: he used? It would not be very creditable to the 
body to take such a course—to ask whether he 
; meant to insult them; and if so, whether he would 
| apologize for it, and say that it was an act of in- 
discretion, or that it arose from a want of judgment 
| or reflection! Why, look at the papers which 
had issued since the introduction of this resolu- 
ition. It was very clear, by a reference to them, 
that the article to which the resolution referred 
was not inserted without reflection and delibera- 


|i tion; that it was inserted wish the knowledge and 


; approbation of the editor himself. He had since 
| asserted that he would publish what he pleased, 
| whether we passed this resolution or not. It was 
| true the resolution would not infringe upon his 

power to write and publish what he pleased; it 
was not intended to interfere with any such pow- 
er; but it was intended to say to him, and very 
| properly, “ If you choose to conduct yourself in 
| this manner, you are unworthy to come upon this 
floor.” They had been told that the article was 
written without the knowledge of the editor of the 
Union: it had not been retracted, however; nor 
had there been any apology for its insertion. 
Should they, then, go and humbly ask him, 
through the medium of their committee, what he 
| meant by the article, or what he proposed to do 
| for the purpose of satisfying the Senate that his 
conduct was justifiable? He thought not only that 
there was no propriety in the act, but he thought 
y were 


to do so. 
It was on this ground that he was opposed to the 
proposition of the Senator from South Carolina. 
Te desired the Senate to meet this question in the 
proper way, and to decide upon it. If they be- 
lieved that the editor of a newspaper had published 
in his paper a libel upon the body knowingly and 
designedly, he wanted them at once to declare, 
not that he should be deprived of any right which 


j appertained to a citizen of the country, but that 


he should be told that henceforth, so far as regard- 
ed the privilege of entering this Chamber, he 


ing of the resolution. It meant this and no more. 
It was saying to the editor of the Union, as they 
would say to any one under like circumstances, 
that the privilege of entering here and occupying a 
seat belongs only to men of honor and character, 
and was not to be enjoyed by one who made use 
of his press for the purpose of Jibelling this body. 

He did not intend to go over the ground which 
had been already occupied in regard to the char. | 
acter of this libel. No man who read it could | 


i 

misapprehend its meaning; it was a libel of the lj 
| 
t 


grossest character; it imputed to honorable Sena- 
tors upon that floor that they had been actu- 
ated in the votes which they had given, not by 


which would, 1f true, degrade and disgrace them. 


should be deprived of that. That was all he in- 
tended. 


i 
! At this late period of the discussion, he would 


| not go into the general subject of libe}; all that he 
| had intended was, to offer a few remarks in regard 


i| to the proposition for the appointment of a com- 


į mittee. This he had done; and he would there- 
| fore forbear from trespassing further upon the 
time of the Senate. 

Mr. YULEE desired very briefly to vindicate 
his resolution from the charge involved in the ar- 
gument of the Senator from Virginia, as aiming a 
blow at the liberty of the press. No gentleman 


i upon that floor (he said) would be farther from 
ilove of country, but by principles and motives | 


; attempting any movement, or persisting in it when 
| commenced, which could even lean to such a con- 


That was the character of the libel; and it came 
from a man who was occupying the situation of 
printer to that body, and who, by the courtesy of j 


|| sequence. 
|| bulwark of liberty, and the freedom of the publie 


He agreed that a free press was a great 


press a principle dear to freemen. But there were 
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other principles not less important to be maintain- 
éd—not less dear to the friends of republican gov- 
ernment. Among these were the independence of | 
the Legislature, and the sovereignty-and dignity of 
the States. These were the principles which lay 
at the base of his resolution; and he called upon 
his Democratic friends around him—upon the 
friends of State rights—to come to the rescue. 
Once abandon the representatives of the sovereign 
States upon this floor, to be subdued by the power 
of a pensioned press to the will of the Federal Ex- 
ecutive, and you will have broken down one of the 
chief barriers to consolidation and tyranny. He 
would be far from noticing any publication, what- 
ever itsecharacter, in the way proposed by his 
resolution, if appearing in any other newspaper 
printed throughout this broad land. It was pre- 
cisely because the offensive publication had ap- |} 
peared in the Union newspaper that he had thought |! 
it worthy and proper to be noticed. And why so? | 
Because the Union wasthe Executive orean. To 
be sure, there is no public law or edict which es- 
tablishes it as such. But the practice of the Exec- 
utive department, from the first organization of the 
Government, has been, to bestow its patronage 
upon some one paper, which was in turn expected 
to convey to the public the purposes and will of 
the Executive department; and which has been re- 
cognised by universal assent and custom, equally 
potent with law, as the appendage of Executive 
power, and exponent of Executive purpose. The 
Government press was, to all intents and purposes, 


| upon which to collect magazines and concentrate 
forces, and Mexican ports in which to rendezvous 


j 


that he differed with his colleague as to the estinia- 
tion in which the Administration was held by the 
Democracy of Florida. It had faithfully and suc- 
cessfully carried out the principles and measures 
upon which it*came into power. True, the suc- 
cess of our internal policy was in danger of being 
| marred by the misfortune of a foreign war; but 
for this, hé for one did not blame the Executive. 
The advance of the army to the Rio Grande was 
doubtless ordered with full conviction of its neces- 
sity, and he was disposed to sustain it, not only 
for the reasons generally assigned by his friends, | 
but for another, which, ifit formed any part of the | 
inducement to the movement, marked it as a mas- 
ter stroke of policy. A grave question of contro- | 
versy was depending between Great Britain and 
this country, which, in the opinion of the wisest 
and gravest of our statesmen, tended to an almost 
inevitable conflict of arms. Had that war come, 
with Mexico as an ally, and Mexican territory 
surrounding our southern and western borders | 


if 


ured by attacks of any newspaper 
to be injured by the attacks of 
seribblers in this Union com- 
d that the confidence of the peo- 
ple of this country in the character of this body 
was too great to permit them for a moment to at- 
tach any degree of importance to such attacks as 
had been made upon them in this instance, for he 
saw around him men who had grown gray in the 
councils of their country, and had evinced t hrough-~ 
out a long life a character above reproach—had 
evinced not only fidelity to their country in its 
legislation, but had exhibited their strong attach- 
ment to it in the battle-field. When the hour should 
come when the public mind should be prepared to 
tolerate in the licentiousness of the press what 
would strike at the dignity or reputation of the Sen- 
ate, the day would not be distant when some Sylla 
or Marius should be at hand to put the yoke of ty- 
ranny upon the necks of a free people, ‘The liberty 
of the press and the liberties of the people would be 
then swallowed, a mere song. He concurred with 


‘ted to be inj 
seribbler; too high 
all the newspaper 
bined. He beliéve 


her fleets, the difficulties of the war would have 
been vastly increased. While the issue between 
Great Britain and this Government was still with- 
in our control, and we could determine the time 
of bringing it toa focus, it was wise—it was mas- 
terly policy to oblige Mexico to declare herself as 
our friend or our foe. She had refused diplomatic 
intercourse and professed hostile purposes. It 
was wise by a determined movement to force her 


an instrument of Executive power; and in this as- 
pect held a distinct relation to the public from the | 
general press of the country. Now, no one could 
have failed to notice, and to notice with alarm, the 
extent to which the power of the Executive press, 
formidable by the circulation and weight which its 
official character gave it, was brought to bear, of 
late years, upon the independence of legislation. 
He did not mean, when he said late years, to apply 
his remark to this particular Administration. It | 
had been a growing evil, and was a teridency which 
had been increasing from one Administration to 
another. 

To overawe and subjugate the will of the Legis- | 
Lature by violent denunciation, and by holding up 
the body, or individuals of its members, to unjust 
and partial judgment—to weaken the power, and 
degrade the dignity of the Legislative department, 
by misrepresenting and vilifying its proceedings, 
when not subservient to Executive requirements, 
are one of the means by which a press, sustained 
by an almost boundless public patronage, can min- 
ister to the supremacy of the Federal Executive. 
Legislative subjugation is an offering which such 
a press may profitably carry to the feet of Execu- 
tive tyranny. To check this tendency, which itis 
time some means should be adopted to arrest-—to 
assert the independence of the representatives of 
the States upon this floor—he had thought proper 
to make the movement which he did. Having 
presented to the Senate the principles upon which 
he considered the resolution to rest—principles as 
important as any others to be regarded, he would 
only say that the gentlemen who preceded him 
had clearly shown that no violation of the free- 
dom of the press was involved in it, and upon 
their defence he rested, He would now say that 
the resolution was not aimed at the individual | 
whose name had been introduced here so freely. | 
It was no war upon Thomas Ritchie which he 
waged. Not at all. Not at all. There was no 
honor to be won—no triumph to be enjoyed—in a 
strife against this venerable and distinguished citi- | 
zen, no matter what might be the success of the 
resolution. It was to the editors of the Union that 
the resolution pointed, and an assault committed 


in its columns that was meant to be rebuked. The || 


editors of that paper had themselves provoked the | 
proceeding by assailing the independence and dig- 
nity of the Legislature through the columns of the 
Executive organ. He must further say that he 
meant not to charge the Executive with any de- 
sign to encourage or authorize the interference of 
a press with the free action of members here. But | 
whether occurring with or without his knowledge 

or sanetion, the effect was the same, and the evil | 
as necessary to be checked. 
stance he undertook to assure his colleague that | 
he erred in his impression that the Executive was 

accessory to this assault. He was enabled confi- 

dently to vindicate the Executive upon this head. 


In this especial in- | 


| to define her position, and bring her to the issue of 
| war or peace. 

_ Mr. MANGUM rose to a question of order. He 
| did so, he said, the more readily from the fact that 
he was sure the Senator from Florida would per- 
| ceive that it was done with the utmost respect to- 
| wards him. If the Senator would permit him he 
would make a point of order. The Senate had 
already listened patiently toa long and wandering 
debate, which could scarcely be characterized 
otherwise than as a family quarrel. They were 
quite ready to vote upon the resolutions, and he 
did hope that this debate, which had taken cer- 
tainly a range of very great latitude and had been 
hitherto tolerated, would be no further continued. 
It-was, he was constrained to say, very much like 

« An ocean into tempest tost, 
'To waft a feather or to drown a fly.” 

If this thing was going to be magnified into a 
matter of so much importance, he would be com- 
pelled to vote against the proposition out and out, 
on the ground of de minimum non curat. He was 
opposed to dignifying in this way a thing that was 
utterly beneath contempt. 

Mr. SEVIER suggested that the Senator from 
North Carolina had stated no point of order, and 
therefore it was quite irregular for him to make a 
specch. 

Mr. MANGUM said he intended to make no 
speech; all that he desired was, that no more time 
should be thus uselessly consumed, but that the 
Senate should come to a vote. He intended to 
express his opinion by the vote which he should 

ive. 

Mr. YULEE said he thanked the Senator for 
calling him to order—the discussion had diverged | 
too far. Before sitting down, he withdrew the | 
second resolution. 

Mr. HANNEGAN said, before giving his vote 
he deemed it proper, in order to avoid all miscon- 
struction, ta lay before the Senate the reasons for 
the vote he was about to give. He had seen with | 
| as much indignation, he presumed, as was felt by 
| any member of the Senate, the article in the Union 
| over the signature of “ Vindicator.” He had ex- | 
| pressed at the time itappeared his feelings con- 


| 
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| cerning it, and at this moment he cherished as 
strong feelings of disapprobation in reference to 
it as any member of the Senate could’do. He 
would, however, vote against the resolutions of the | 
Senator from Florida, and upon constitutional | 
grounds, so ably assigned by the Senator from 
Virginia, [Mr. Mason,] because he regarded the 
action of the Senate directed towards the senior 
editor of the Union, as being an action directed 
towards an officer of that body more than as to- 
ward an individual being merely the conductor of 
|a publie journal. He also placed it on other 
| grounds, which he believed to be as sacred as 
those constitutional grounds which had been re- 
ferred to. He placed his vote on the ground that 
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And in this connexion he felt impelled to say 
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i the character of the Senate was too high, too eleva- 


the Senator from Virginia in the belief that neither 
of the editors of the Union ever saw the article to 
which those resolutions have reference until it was 
in print. Had they done so he entertained too 
high an opinion of those gentlemen to believe it 
possible that they would have permitted its publica- 
tion; but if they had been aware of the nature of 
the article, and yet consented to publish it, the 
only course he would take would be to turn them 
over to the just indignation of the public. As for 
the author of the article, the man who could de- 
liberately pen so gross a calumny, he would leave 
the felon heart of such a man to the public scorn 
and indignatidn, which must inevitably be the Jot 
of him who avowed himself to be the author of so 
gross a libel upon this body. 

One word in regard to the remarks of the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina, [Mr. Carnoun,] who 
preferred, if he had understood him, that there 
should be war with Mexico rather than with Eng- 
Jand, and with that view had hurried the Oregon 
matter to a close. ` It seemed to him that it would 
yet be found they had made a bad exchange. 

Mr. ARCHER said that the resolutions before 
the Senate seemed to present two questions of no 
ordinary moment. The first was, whether, after 
the publication of a gross libel upon the Senate, 
they were going to do—what? To hold out#o the 
libeller the right hand of fellowship, and to coun- 
| tenance the insults which he had heaped upon 
| them? But there was a far more important view 
of the question, and it was this: Did not every one 
| know that the paper which contained the libellous 
publication was the recognised organ of the Exec- 
utive of this country? Did any man doubt that 
the object of the denunciations against the Senate 
was to drive Senators who were not favorable to 
the Executive into the adoption of measures such 
as the Executive desired? No one could doubt 
that this was their object. What, then, was the 
aspect which they presented to the nation? Here 
was a man, acting under Executive influence, en- 
deavoring to drive Senators into compliance with 
Executive views. This was the real aspect of the 
case. He did not intend to go into a discussion of 
the general question; but to express to his friend, 
the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. BUTLER, 
his earnest deprecation of the proposition submit- 
ted by that Senator to appoint a committee to in- 
vestigate this matter. But for the respect that he 
had been led most sincerely to entertain for that 
honorable Senator, especially in regard to the inde- 


; pendent course which was attributed to him, he 


would really be almost induced to suppose that the 


| object of the Senator, in submitting that proposi- 


tion, was to elude the action of this body upon 
this subject. Suppose a committee were appointed. 
It must be some days before they could act; and, 
when they come back with a report, what would 
be the condition in which the Senate would find 
itself? Yt would be full up to the chin with busi- 


i ness, and, as the Senator was fully aware, this was 


but a trifling matter in comparison with the subjects 


| which would soon have to engage their attention. 


It would, therefore, be much better to determine it 


| at once, while they had the subject fresh within 


their minds. The inevitable result of a reference 
to a committee would be to defeat the action of the 
body. The Senator from South Carolina was not 
the man he took him to be if he persisted in the 
proposition which he had made. He believed the 
Senator to be one who was ready to meet the 
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question boldly, and he hoped he would. not have | 
reason, on this occasion, to change his opinion. | 
What was the purpose of instituting a committee? }: 
Was it not for the ascertainment of facts? But |i 
what facts did the Senator from South Carolina |; 
want in this case? Were there any facts to be as- 
certained which they were not already in posses- | 
sion of? They had before them the paper contain- 
ing the libel, and they found in the paper of each || 
succeeding day a strong endorsement of the same i 
libel, a direct indication that no mitigation or with- || 
drawal or apology was to be expected, but that the | 
stand that had been absolutely taken at the begin- |! 
ning was to be maintained in defiance of the ex; | 
pressions of displeasure on the part of the Senate; 
and not only so, but further insults had been add- l 
ed. This was the course taken by the editor of the |! 
Union, or, he might say, by the Executive, of 
whom he was known to be the unscrupulous or- 
gan, and these facts were all before the Senate. 
He appealed, then, to the Senator from South Car- | 
olina: where was the necessity of instituting an ji 
examination by a committee ? 

Mr. BUTLER said he thought that he had been |! 
explicit enough the other day when he addressed | 
the Senate upon this subject. He had then said, | 
frankly, that it was to give the editor of the Union | 
an opportunity to make such explanation as he 
might have to make, as to authorship and publica- 
tion of the article in question, in order to relieve 
himself at least from the intention or design to libel 
the Senate. But if he still persevered, and refused 
to exonerate himself from this responsibility, why 
he would then pronounce the honorable Senator’s 
course much more agreeable to himself. He had 
always been inclined to the opinion that it was 
better that such matters should be settled in accord- 
ance with the principles which prevailed in juris- 
prudence, by permitting the party accused an op- 
portunity to exonerate himself from the charge || 
made against him. He should not shrink from the 
performance of any duty, but he did not know that | 
it was at all necessary to court or desire the per- | 
formance of a painful duty. 

Mr. ARCHER said he merely desired the 
Senator to listen to the consequences of his pro- 
position. The Senator desired, he said, to give an 
opportunity to the editor of the Union to explain 
or to retract, Ele had already had four days in 
which he might have done so if he had thought 
proper, and in what way had he treated the op- 
poraniy thus afforded him? He had employed 

imselfin actually aggravating the original offence, 

Mr. BUTLER remarked that perhaps it would 
be better to a the Senate from the proposi- 
tion which he had made, as he did not know that 
it was very likely that it would prevail. 

Mr. ARCHER. Ifthe Senator does not mean 
to press his proposition — 

Mr. BUTLER. {do not withdraw it. 

Mr. ARCHER. Ihave only one thing further 
to say, and that is, that, if the mind of the Senator 
vacillates as to the course proper to be pursued, it 
was an additional reason with him for not acce- 
ding to his proposition. He thought it would be 
highly inexpedient to solicit from an acknowledg- 
ed defamer an apology, which he had already for 
four days had an opportunity to make; and now, 
if a committee were appointed, it would have the 
character of coming to terms of composition for the 
insult offered to the Senate. If there was any gen- 
leman who would, in this aspect of the case, be 
willing to vote for the committee, he did not envy 
that man for the position in which he would thus 
place himself. 

Mr. CALHOUN said he very highly apprecia- | 
ted the high and delicate sense of justice which his 
honorable colleague was known to possess, and 
which induced him to make this motion. It was | 
made, he knew, with a sincere desire to afford to 
Mr. Ritchie an opportunity to make some explana- 
tion, if he desired to do so, in regard to these pub- | 
lications, upon the high ground that any person 
who is charged with an offence ought to have an | 
opportunity to exculpate himself. But he did think 
(and be trusted that his honorable colleague would 
agree with him) that the progress of this thing had 
clearly shown that nothing available could be done 
inthis way. ln the first place, the editor of the 
Union, since the proposition of his honorable col- | 
league had been submitted, had reiterated his | 
charges, showing an entire obstinacy; and, in the | 
next place, gentlemen upon this foor who vindica- |! 


| and the rights of this body to control the conduct į 
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| our sole discretion. 'Thisis just as much our domi- | 
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| of the press than it would be for a subscriber toa | 


i with or without just cause; the other, by pushing 


ted him placed their vindication on the ground, not i 


that the libellous article was published without the 
knowledge and consent of the editor, but upon the 
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assumed to be the liberty of the press on one side, 


of an individual occupying the position of printer 
to this body, on the other. It was put upon the | 
ground that our printer had business relations to the 
Senate which required him to come there and hold 
intercourse with the members of that body; and, let 
his offence be what it might, if they undertook to 
withhold from him the privilege of coming there, 
we would have done him a wrong, and that that | 
wrong was tantamount to an invasion of the liberty | 
of the press. i 

Mr. MASON here re-stated the ground he had | 
taken in relation to the point just alluded to by the 
Senator from South Carolina. It was presumed 
that the office he held rendered it proper that he 
should have access to the Senate, and that, if this 
privilege were taken from him, he would be de- 
prived of a right to which he was entitled; and, if | 
this privilege were taken away on account of any | 
thing published by him, it would, in that view, be | 
suiking at the freedom of the press. 

Mr. CALHOUN. Precisely. If you take away 
certain privileges which are considered proper to 
be enjoyed for the conducting of his business of | 
public printer it will impair the liberty of the press. | 
Now, if you carry out this principle, where will it 
end? Suppose he comes into this House and in- | 
sults a member upon this floor. Suppose he proves 
to be noisy, and disturbs us in the exercise of our 
high prerogative, would it not be a proper exercise | 
of power on our part to prevent the continuance of | 
such disturbance? But if the liberty of the press | 
is to be set up as an excuse for our forbearance in 
the one case—in the case of an atrocious libel upon | 
the Senate—it may also in the other. Where is to | 
be its limit? The limit is not to be found in any | 
assumed liberty of the press. It is to be found in | 
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cil as the home of a citizen is his; and we are 
equally entitled to exercise our discretion as to | 
whom we will admit and whom we will exclude | 
from this place, as the citizen has in regard to his 
home. Here we are supreme; and who shall en- 
ter and who shall not, is a matter of pure option | 
with us. As to the accidental results, as to whether 
it may affect the interests of Mr. Ritchie, that can 
have no possible bearing upon the question before 
us. If he shall have sustained an injury by the 
violation of any existing compact, he has a right 
to appeal to our sense of justice. But to deprive | 
him of any right that he may have to enter this į 
Chamber is no more an infringement of the liberty 


newspaper to withdraw his subscription if he were | 
insulted. No, sir; the liberty of the press, as se- 
cured by the Constitution, is another and a very 
different thing. The Constitution declares that no 
law shall be passed which shall interfere with the 
liberty of speech or the freedom of the press. 
Now, let me say, there are two ways by which 
we may lose aright: one, by yielding it, whether 


that right too far. In my opinion, nothing more 
tends to destroy the liberty of the press than to 
push it to extremes, as I have perceived is the poli- 
cy in this Chamber. It is not the liberty of the | 
press at all that is involved in this question. It is 
a mere question of discretion on our part. But to 
come back to this privilege which theeditor has here. 
That privilege is twofold: one, as regards the man- 
agement of the printing, and the other as regards | 
giving an account in his paper of what takes place | 
here. Now, sir, there can be no possible reason | 
for his coming into this Chamber on account of the | 
printing, for there is another than the editor who į 
has charge of that depariment of the business con- | 
nected with their public duty. But it is the editor | 
who is admitted here, and why? Because, being | 
the editor, the man more immediately interested in i 
our proceedings, it is supposed that he should have || 
an opportunity to know and to converse with mem- i 


i 


bers here, and to know what is going on, in order } 


to-give a correct and true, full and exact account ;| 


‘| only tangible point. 


of these proceedings. Beyond this his relations 
of business with us ceased. The great ageravation 
in this case is, that the senior editor of the Union 
was here on the very day on which the debate rea 
specting the constitutional objections to the amend- 
ment proposed to the army bill was going on, and 
he knew the bill was lost upon that ground; yet, 


i| knowing this, knowing the constitutional seruples 
|| which gentlemen entertained, he came out with a 


full report of the speeches made on the other side, 
without a single word being reported of those who 
entertained doubts as to the constitutionality of the 
measure, For this, however, the stenographer is 
not blameable, byt the business man of the pub- 
lishing department. The senior editor, then, know- 
ing these facts, publishes this atrocious libel upon 
the Senate. Was this fulfilling the object for which 
the editor was admitted here, and can he now come 
and claim that a deprivation. of the- privilege ex- 
tended to him by this body would be a violation 
of the liberty of the press? 

Sir, I am myself a strong advocate for the lib- 
erty of the press, but when I undertake to defend 
the liberty of the press, I do not turn my mind in 
such a direction as this, where may be seen a train 
of mercenary editors bought up by Government 
money —a train more terrible than an army with 
banners, proclaiming in a high tone the liberty of 
the press is sacred; they themselves, meanwhile, 
pronouncing their own contradiction. Sir, I am 
obliged to speak freely on this subject. Now, the 
question is, what are we to do? Gentlemen say, 
if you take away this privilege, you will make the 
editor more popular. Be it so; that is no consid- 
eration of ours. It is ours to do our duty, be it 
what it wil. Ido not admire these questions of 
expediency. {do not hold to inquiring how it is 
going to operate on public opinion, if we do this, 
or do that. Do that which is right, and take the 
consequences. Now, we have an important duty 
to perform; we are the representatives of the sovy- 
ereign States; we are bound to protect our respect- 
ability and standing, because upon that respecta- 
bility depends our influence upon the affairs of the 
nation. Now, ask if an individual were insulted 
in this outrageous manner, would he leave his 
door open for the entrance of him who had in- 
sulted him? No, sir. He would very justly re- 
fuse him admission. But you do not take this 


|| course; you publish to the world that your editor 


may say what he pleases of you, and you will not 
resent it. I put it to gentlemen, would you act so 
in your own case? And if not, would you act 
upon less high principles in regard to the repre- 
sentatives of the sovereign States than you would 
in regard to yourselves individually? Sir, I have 
no hesitation in this matter. I am prepared to 
give my vote firmly, strongly. I shall not trouble 
the Senate any’ further in regard to it. 

Mr. CASS said: I regret the introduction of this 
subject, and still more the course of this discussion, 
I do not believe that the character of the Senate 
required any such egis as this. That character is 
the property of the country, and amongst its most 
valuable property too. From the functions of this 
body, uniting portions of the legislative, judicial, 
and executive powers, and from the previous posi- 
tion of its members, it must always exert consider- 
able influence upon public opinion. But its influ- 
ence will not be increased by measures like this, 
Its dignity will be better protected by its own 
course, than by the punishment of newspaper 
editors, or of newspaper writers, who may call 
in question its action, or the motives of its mem- 
bers. I do notsay, sir, that a case may not arise 
when it may be proper to inquire into assaults 
upon the character and conduct of the Senate, 
But they must be strong ones—almost extreme 
ones—far different from this, For myself, I agree 
with the Senators from Ohio and Virginia, that the 
defensive power of this body is confined to. cases 
where summary interference is necessary to pro- 
tect it in the execution of its duties. This is the 
It is clear that the Constitu- 
tion confers no such power, As to our assuming 
it, because it is exercised in England by the legis- 
lature there, I reject the proposition, as one un- 
worthy of our nation, Neither asa part of the 
common law, nor as the result of analogy, can we 
claim any such power. We have it asa part of 
the great law of self-defence, and it must be limited 
by the same necessity to which it owes its origin. 
We can protect ourselves. in the execution of our 
duty; and if our dignity, as it is called, requires 
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further. atonement, let a tribunal for the trial be 
established by law, and the proceedings regulated 
oy law. Even in its mildest form it is an excep- 
tional power, not within, but without our institu- 
tions, We are judges and parties at the same 
time.. The prejudices—no, not the prejudices— 
but the just feelings of the country, at once array 
themselves against such a jurisdiction. It should 
be exercised but rarely; and then only in cases so 
palpable as to carry convietion with them. This 
case is not only one where this summary power 
is exercised, but where it is exercised, without 
giving the party who is the object of it an oppor- 
tunity of being heard. It violates a fundamental 
principle of all codes, even of the rudest, that the 
accused, before condemnation, shall be heard in 
his defence. Strike, but hear me, was a memorable 
invocation, which has come down to us. But we, 
in this age of the world, are about to strike without 
first hearing. Now, nothing couid illustrate this 
universal rule better than the course of the matter 
before us. The second resolution required the 
expulsion of the reporter. 

‘A SENATOR. That resolution is withdrawn. 

Mr. GASS. I know that, sir as well as I can 
be told, But my object is to show that, before 
any such resolution is acted on, the party should 
be heard in his defence. I wish to enfore the uni- 
versal. principle, and to do so, I advert to our 
course in this very case. We did not give the re- 
porter the opportunity of defending himself. Still, 
our own proceedings have shown that we ought to 
have done so. We have discovered that the re- 
porter was wholly blameless. We have discov- 
ered that the offence charged, that of publishing a 
partial report, was the result of the purest acci- 
dent. It was because one of your members—it 
was because I, sir, wrote out my own remarks, 
which were then published agreeably to an invaria- 
ble usage, known to every member of both branches |! 
of Congress. Had either of the other Senators 
done the same thing, they could have had the 
pleasure of seeing their remarks in the Union. But 
after all, so far as respects the reporter, I say it 
with all respect, but it really seems to me that this 

rosecution is very much of a tempest in a teapot. 
dg it such a grievous offence, that on the second 
evening after an incidental debate, only one of the 
speeches should be published? And that is the 
sum total of this grave contempt. I shall not enter 
into-any consideration of the duty of reporters to 
give the details so speedily as that. I will only 
say, it is physically impossible; and for not doing 


i no charge of a specific offence, 


what, as a general rule it is impossible to do, we 
have been upon the point of expelling the reporter. 
Had we acted immediately, or had the reporter 
himself sat still, and the member, whose specch 
was published, been absent, we should have passed 
our judgment of expulsion, and then found that we 
had convicted an innocent man, simply because we 
found him guilty without trying him. And we 
are now going on with the remaining resolution, | 
violating the same eternal principle, and perhaps 
to regret afterwards our precipitate action. We 
propose to expel the editors of the Union; and for 
what? Because, in a communication in that paper, 
there were very improper reflections upon this 
Senate, as aiding the Mexicans in our war with 
them, anda kind of endorsement of those views in 
an editorial paragraph. Now, Mr. President, Iii 
have no apology to make for such publications. 
They are in exceedingly bad taste, and will never |; 
he defended by me. But what kind ofa charge is į 
this after all? Just such a one as has abounded | 
in every page of our party history from the foun- 
dation of the Government. For twenty years the | 
epithets French party and British party were ban- | 
died about in every paper in the country. The | 
Frederalists were charged with being under British | 
influence, and the Democrats under French influ- i 
ence; and each was accused of sacrificing the in- | 
terests of their own country to that of the rival j 
nations. j 
In the House of Representatives, during the last || 
war, a distinguished member of Congress from || 
New York said that Mr. Madison was chained to |, 
the chariot-wheels of Bonaparte. And what is | 
the amount of all this? This indefensible article |; 
charges the Senate with promoting the interests of |! 
Mexico. But how? Why, the charge isa rhe- |; 
torical one. The Senate delayed the passage of a |! 
certain war bill, and therefore promoted Mexican l 
interests. The promotion of those interests is the 
deduction of the writer from his premises, not the | 


ithe true meaning of courtesy. 
, thing. 
(as to the signification of this or of that word. I 


assertion of an independent fact. Why, where 
is the Whig paper in the republic, which, during 
and since the laste session of Congress, has not 
charged the Democratic party with sacrificing the 
interest of the country, to England on the passage 
of the last tariff act? And if I am not greatly de- 
ceived, in a paper published in this very city, ex- 


| tracts were given from English papers, approving 


the views of the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
the action of Congress upon the tariff, as proof, 


| that what we had done was well done for England, 


and badly done for the United States, and that 
our interests had been sacrificed by party to hers. 
Whoever thought of investigating such charges 
seriously? There is not a man in the country, fit 
to be out of a mad-house, who ever believed that 
the Democratic party sacrificed our own interests 
to England, or that one member of Congress de- 
sired to sacrifice our interest to Mexico. This is 
such as demands 
investigation—such as a charge of bribery, trea- 
son, or of other acts, implying moral guilt. It 
is a deduction, a constructive charge, where the 
premiers are given, and the conclusions drawn. 
tsays you delayed a certain measure: therefore 
military operations were delayed, and Mexican 
interests subserved. I repeat, all this is in bad 
taste. But let us not act in still worse taste, by 
sallying out upon an expedition against the writers 
of articles like these. What do we propose? To 
expel the editors of the Union. In the course of 
this debate, one of these gentlemen seems to have 
been exclusively alluded to, and I suppose we may 


safely assume, that he is exclusively the object of i 


this measure. How are we to affect him? I will 
not enter the question of the nature of his right 
here: Jet it be right, privilege, courtesy, or what 
you will. He has a place here by our rules, or 
by our permission. 

Mr. WEBSTER said he had no right to come 
here at all. - 

Mr. CASS. 


If he has no right here, what are 
you doing? 


If he cannot enter this Hall, why are 
p slamming the door in his face? [fhe is not 

ere how can you expel him? and that is the very 
thing you propose to do. ‘This whole proceeding 
is but a solemn farce, if the editor of the Union 
cannot be reached by your resolution; and he can 
only be reached by the assumption that he is in the 
enjoyment ofsomething you seck to take from him, 
Why, the resolution itself expressly recognises 
“ the privilege of admission,” these are the very 
words; and that privilege of admission you are 
about to take away. Iwill Icave to Senators, who 
would involve us in this inconsistency, to search 
the technical meaning of right and privilege, and 
I seek no such 
Iam not to be led into subtile distinctions 


find we are about to expel the editors of the Union 


i from the power of entering upon the floor of this 


Hall, as recognised in the resolution, and I thence 
conclude, they have that power, and that as it is 
worth expulsion, it is worth enjoyment. You are 
then taking from them something they possess, 


and, in doing so, you are in fact punishing them. | 
! That is, you attach a penalty to an act which is | 
j| the essence of punishment; and what is that act? 
i It is the publication T have referred to, and which 


is denominated in the resolution, “a public libel 
on the character of this body.” 


nature of things, be thus enjoyed. You may 


grant it, as you do, to certain persons; but these | 


grants are general, if I may so speak, and not 
special, They are made, not to individuals, but 
to persons of a certain description—to your own 
officers, to members of the State governments, to 
foreign ministers, &c.; while all within the same 
description a 
complaint. 


But when a single person is selected 
for exclusion, 


he has a right to consider himself 


aggrieved. This is not only human nature, but it £ 


is in conformity with the equal nature of our insti- 
tutions. Itis, then, no answer to the remonstrance 
against this proceeding to say, that the seats are 
our own, and that we may do with them as we 
please. In the first place, they are not our own; 
they belong to the people of the United States, and 
are ours only to use and control. And in the next 
place, our appropriation of them should not be 
arbitrary and unjust, but regulated by reasonable 


| debates. 


If you exclude a class, so be it, But 
to exclude-one of aclass, without sufficient cause, 
becomes a case of individual injury. So, in the 
regulation of your grounds, it is no doubt in the 
power of thé two Houses to exclude A or B from 
entering them. But it is notin their power to 

revent such an act being considered one of great 
injustice. If your rules of admission are Inconve- 
nient, repeal or modify them. It is a matter for 
your discretion. But do not attempt, as in this 
case, to justify exclusion, by saying that the seats 
are your own, and that you may do with them as 
you please. Mr. President, all experience here 
and in England, shows that this summary jurisdic- 
tion is watched with great jealousy by the people. 
As to the freedom of the press, it needs no eulogy 
from me. As the air we breathe is essential to 
human life, so is the freedom of the press to the 
life of liberty. Without these elements of exist- 
ence, they would soon expire. ‘Touch the press, 
and you touch the most delicate nerves of the po- 
litical system. A good deal has been said of its 
abuse. But, after all, it has always appeared to 
me as almost wonderful that this abuse was not 
much greater than itis, The fault is quite as much 
the fault of the public as of the press. We have, 
all of us, a good deal of prurient curiosity. If we 
did not read, the press-would not print. It minis- 
ters to us, and our taste guides the selection it 
makes. But I repeat, with the unbounded freedom 
we enjoy, it is surprising to me that this evil does 
not prevail more extensively than it does. But 
such proceedings as these will never remove the 
difficulty. Youare examining the conduct of two 
respectable citizens without hearing them. You 
are, in effect, trying them. Your doors are open, 
and the strongest epithets are not spared in your 
7 There is not a log-house upon the verge 
of civilization, where the story of this day’s work 
will not be borne. And if this public discussion, 
and these public denunciations, are not a punish- 
ment—a heavy punishment, too—then the heart 
has lost its sensibility, and physical pain is the 
only evil we have to dread. 

Mr. CHALMERS said: As I was one of those 
who was characterized as compatriots of Santa Ana 
and Ampudia, and friends of Mexico, I claim the 
attention of the Senate, Mr. President, to a few 
words of explanation of the vote I intend to give 
on this occasion. I do not mean to deny to the 
Senate full power over every one who is properly 
subject to the rules which the body may prescribe 
for its government and protection. Within these 
walls, the Senate is supreme in its authority to pre- 
scribe rules for its proceedings, fog its protection, 
for its order, and for the punishment of those who 
violate them; and whoever comes within these 
walls by right, by courtesy, or by privilege, is sub- 
ject to them to the fullest extent. And I desire 
distinctly and emphatically to say, thatthe freedom 
of the press can exempt no one from the essential 
and inherent power of this body; and still less can 
any one who may be supposed to be connected with 
the public press, claim protection, or shield him- 
self for their violation, under the provision of the 
Constitution which prohibits the passage of any 
law abridging the liberty of the press, That pro- 
vision of the Constitution has nothing to do with 
it; and to give it that effect, would virtually, and 
in effect, destroy the liberty of speech, and the in- 


principles. 


: || dependence of deliberation of this body. But while 
I am well aware, Mr. President, that the power | 


of entering this floor is a special one, which is not ; 
granted to every citizen, because it cannot, 1m the | 


I claim for the Senate the power of controlling all 
who come within this Chamber, and the right to 
exclude them for violating its rules, its order, or 
its dignity, 1 appeal to Senators on all sides, if the 
offence complained of in the resolution of the Sen- 
ator from Florida, is such as calls upon the Senate 
to exercise this power? Mr. President, I do not 
think it is. I regret this publication has been 
brought to the notice of the Senate; I regretted it 


|| at the time; and everything which has occurred 


re included, there is no just cause of |; since, has served to strengthen this conviction, It 


has excited personal and political feeling here un- 
favorable to that harmony in our intercourse which 
is so essential to the conduct and despatch of the 
public business of the country. I consider the 
publication unworthy of the notice of this body, 
and that the Senate would better consult its true 
dignity by taking no notice of it, than in attempting 
to protect its dignity by excluding the editor of the 
Union from the seat which he has occupied here 
by our courtesy. For my own part, sir, as the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Maneaum] said, 
such newspaper publications pass by me as the idle 
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T have the satisfaction 
of a conscientious conviction of the correctness of 
that vote, and I am perfectly willing, if the editor 
chooses, that he shall make an issue with me any- 
where as to the propriety and patriotism of that 
vole. That the publication was unworthy of the 
notice of this grave body, was my opinion when 
introduced, and is so still’ But if the editor desires 
to make an issue with me, for my vote, either be- 
fore this body, or the people, È would leave him 
free to do so. The facts are by this debate freely 
spread out, and I am perfectly willing to leave it 
to the public to decide, whether voting against the 
proviso of the bill makes me the friend of Mexico, 
or compatriot of Santa Ana and Ampudia. 

Mr. BRIGHT proposed to draw a comparison 
between the language which had been used by the | 
Senator from Florida [Mr. Wesrcorr] this morn- 
ing, as applied to the President of the United 
States, the heads of departments, and the two 


Houses of Congress, and that which had been | 


termed the libellous article published in the Union. 

Mr. WEBSTER. Ifthe Senator will allow me, 
J will suggest, in the utmost spirit of kindness, that 
he will be quite out of order in making any such 
comparison as he proposes to make. I make this 
suggestion in all kindness. 

Mr. BRIGHT said that he accepted the sugges- | 
tion in the same spirit in which it was made, and 
he would relieve the Senator from any fear of the 
violation of order, by saying, that he “would not 
trespass upon any rule of the Senate. If he did, 
he hoped the Senator would call him to order. 
The editor of the Union was charged, as he under- 
derstood, with publishing a libel, which libel 
charged certain members of the Senate with being 
associated with our foreign enemy. He understood 
the Senator from Florida this morning to say, that 
he believed that if the people of the United States | 
knew of the fraud and corruption which existed 


on the part of the President, the Senate, and the | 


House of Representatives of the United States, 
they would rise in their strength and throw them 
all into the Potomac. 

Mr. WESTCOTT rose and said, the Senator 
from Indiana had got what he said all wrong. He 
said no such things as he had imputed to him. 
And Mr. W., having it, as he said, in writing be- 
fore him, repeated what he did say. 

Mr. BRIGHT proceeded. He admits it, then; į 
and now Task, Mr. President, whether it does not 
amount toa greater libel, not only on this body, | 


FURTHER WAR MEASURES. i 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the 
Senate the following message from the President 
of the United States: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives. 
of the United States: 


Congress, hy the act of the 13th of May last, declared, that 
“by the act of the republic of Mexico, a state of war exists 
between that Government and the United States ;” and for 
the purpose of enabling the Government of the United States 
to prosecute said war to a speedy and snecessful termina- 
tion,” authority was vested in the President to employ the 
“naval and military forces of the United States.” 

Tt has been my unalterable purpose, since the commence- 
ment of hostilities by Mexico, and the declaration of the ex- 
istence of war by Congress, to prosecute the war in which 
the country was unavoidably involved with the utmost ener- 
gy, with a view to its “speedy and successful termination” 
by an honorable peace. 

Accordingly, ali the operations of our naval and military 
forees have been directed with this view. While the sword 
has been held in one hand, and our military movements 
pressed forward into the enemy?’s country, and its coasts in- |! 
vested by our navy, the tender of an honorable peace has 
been constantly presented to Mexico in the other. 

Hitherto, the overtures of peace which have been made 
hy this Government have not been accepted by Mexico, 
With a view to aveid a protracted war, whieh hesitancy 
and delay on our part would be so well calculated to pro- 
duce, [informed you, in my annual message of the 8th De- 
cember last, that the war would “continue to be prosecuted 
with vigor, as the best means of securing peace,” and recom- 
mended to your early and favorabte consideration the meas- 
ures proposed by the Secretary of War, in his report accom- 
panying that message. | 

In my message of the 4th January last, these and other 
measures, deemed to be essential to the speedy and suc- 
cessful termination” of the war,and the attainment of a just 
and honorable peace, were recommended to your earlyand | 
favorable consideration. 

The worst state of things which could exist ina war with 
such a power as Mexico, would be a course of indecision || 
and inaetivity on our parte Being charged ty the Constitu- 
tion and the laws with the conduct of the war, I have avail- 
ed myself of all the means at my command to prosecute it 
with energy and vigor, 

The act “ to raise for a limited time an additional milita- | 
ry force, and for other purposes,” and which authorizes the 
raising of ten additional regiments to the regular army, to 
serve during the war, and to be disbanded at its termination, |; 


Í 
i 
| 
f 
H 


which was presented to me on the Lth instant, and approv- || 
ed on that day, will constitnte an important part of our mil- 
itary force. These regiments will be raised and moved to |} 
the seat of war with the least practicable delay. | 

Tt will be perecived that this act makes no provision for 
the organization into brigades and divisions of the increased 
force which it authorizes, nor for the appointment of general | 
officers to command it. Tt will be proper that authority be 
given by law to make such organization, and to appoint, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, such number 
of major generals and brigadier generals as the efficiency of 
the serviec may demand, ‘I'he number of officers of these 
grades now inservice are not more than are required for |! 


; revenue duty on these articles, 


| commended asa financial measure. 


that their places have been filled; and the efficiency of: the 
service has been impaired from this cause. To remedy 
these defects, I recommend that authority be given to.ac- 
cept the services of individual volunteers, to fill up. the 
places of such as may dic, or become unfit for the service 
and be discharged; and that provision be also made for fil- 
ling the places of regimental and company officers who may 
die or resign. By such provisions, the volunteer carps may 
be constantly kept full, or may approximate the maximum 
number authorized and called into service in the first in- 
stance. 

While itis deemed to be our true policy to prosecute the 
war in the manner indicated, and thus make the enemy feel 
its pressure and its evils, I shall be at all times ready, with 
the authority conferred on me by the Constitution, and with 
all the means which may be placed at my command by Con- 
gress, to conclude a just and honorable peace. : 

Of equal importance with an energetic and vigorous pros- 
ecution of the war are the means required to, defray its ex- 
penses, and to uphold and maintain the public credit. 

In my annual message of the 8th December last, I sub- 
mitted for the consideration of Congress the propriety of 
imposing, as a war measure, revenue duties on some of the 
articles now embraced in the free list. The principal arti- 
cles now exempt from duty, from which any considerable 
revenue could be derived, are tea and coffee. A moderate 
it is estimated, would pro- 
duce annually an amount exceeding two and a half milions 
of dollars. ‘hough ina period of peace, when ample means 


| could be derived from duties on other artieles for the sup- 
| port of the Government, it may have been deemed proper 


not to resort to a duty on these articles; yet, when the 
country is engaged in a foreign war, and all our resources 
are demanded to meet the unavoidable increased expendi- 
inre in maintaining our armies in the field, no sound reason 
is perceived why we should not avail ourselves of the reve- 
nues which may be derived from this source. The objec- 
tions which have heretofore existed to the imposition of 
these duties were applicable to a state of peace, when they 
were not needed. Weare now, however, engaged in a for- 
eign war. We need money to prosecute it, and to maintain 
the public honor and credit. Ft cannot be doubted thatthe 
patristic people of the United States would cheerfully, and 
without complaint, submit to the payment of this additional 


| duty, or any other that may be necessary to maintain the 


honor of the ceuntry, provide for the unavoidable expenses 
of the Government, and to uphold the public credit. It is 
recommended that any duties which may be imposed on 
these articles be limited in their duration to the period of 
the war. 

An additional annual revenue, it is estimated, of between 
half a milion and a million of dollars, would be derived 


i from the graduation and reduction of the price of such of the 


public lands as bave been long offered in the market at the 
minimun price established by the existing laws, and have 
remained unsold. And, in addition to other reasons com- 
mending the measure to favorable consideration, it is re- 
The duty suggested on 
tea and coffee, and the graduation and reduction of the price 
of the public lands, would secure an additional annual reve- 
nue to the treasury of nat less than three millions of dol- 
lars, and would thereby prevent the necessity of incurring 
apublie debt annually to that amount, the interest on which 
must be paid semi-annually, and ultimately thedebt itself, 
by a tax on the people, 

ft is a sound policy, and one which has Jong been ap- 


proved hy the Government and people of the United States, 
never to resort 19 loans unless in cases of great public emer- 
geney, and then only for the smallest amount which the 


during your present. on will, in my judgment, be requi- 
red, and to which it is my duty respectfully to invite your 
attention. 


d 
their respective commands; but further legislative action |! 

t 

| 


Should the war, contrary to my earnest desire, be protract- 
ed to the close of the term of service of the volunteers now į 


but the House of Representatives and the Execu- 
tive, than the alleged libel in the “Union?” Yet: 
that is the declaration of a Senator professing to | 
belong to the Democratic party! Sir, I ask him 
for his proof. I demand the facts on which he 
rests the declaration that the party to which he 
professes to belong is floating in this sea of corrup- 
tion. Can he answer? Can he point to one fact 
which sustains his allegation? He is silent. Sir, 
his silence warrants me to believe that that allega- 
tion is just worth about as much as his declaration 
that the present Chief Magistrate, if before the 
people, could not carry a single township. J take 
it for granted that his speech is all of a piece—at 
least that portion of it which refers to the party to 
which he professes to belong, and the present 
‘standing of the Executive of the nation. 


Mr. BREESE called for the yeas and nays on |] 


the first resolution, and they were ordered; and 


being taken, resulted—yeas 27, nays 21, as fol- 


Jows: 
YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Badger, Berrien, Butler, Cal- 


houn, Cilley, Thomas Clayton, John M. Clayton, Corwin, |i 


Crittenden, Davis, D 
nagin, Johnson of Louisiana, 


ayton, Evans, Greene, Huntington, Jar- 
Mangum, Miller, Morehead, 


- Pearce, Simmons, Upham, Webster, Westcott, Woodbridge, | 


and ¥ulee— 27. 

> .NAYS—Muessers. Allen, Ashley, At 
by, Breese, Bright, Cameron, Cass, 
Dix, Fairfield, Hannegan, Houston, Mason, Niles, Sevier, 
Boulé, Sturgeon, and Turncy—21. 


The second resolution had been previously with- 


drawn. o 
27 


chison, Atherton, Ba 


eae. | 
Chalmers, Dickinson, | 


in Mexico, who engaged for twelve months, an additional | 
volunteer force will probably become necessary to supply i 
their place. Many of the volunteers now serving in Mexico, 
it is not doubted, would cheerfully engage, at the conclusion 
of their present terin, to serve during the war. They would 
constitute a more efficient force than could be speedily ob- 
tained hy accepting the services of any new corps who might 
| Ofter their services. They would have the advantage of the 
| experienee and discipline of a year’s service, and will have 
become acenstomed to the climate, and be in less danger 
than new levies of suffering from the diseases of the country. | 
T recommend, therefore, that authority be given to accept 
| the services of such of the voluntecrs now in Mexico as the 
state of the public service may require, and who may, at the 
| termination of their present term, voluntarily engage to serve 
} during the war with 3 jeo and that provision be made for : 
counnissioning the officers. Showd this measure receive +; 
the favorable consideration of Congress, itis recommended |, 
that a bounty be granted to them upon their voluntarily ex- i 
tending their term of service. This wonld not only be due 
to these gallant men, but it would be economy to the Gov- | 
ernment; because, if discharged at the end of the twelve | 
months, the Government would be bound to incur a heavy | 
i expense in bringing them back to their homes, and in send- 
ing to the seat of war new corps of fresh troops to supply | 
| their place. i 
By the act of the thirteenth of May last, the President was |: 
H authorized to accept the services of voiuntcers, in eom- 


| panies, battalions, squadrons, and regiments,” but no provi- i! 
sion was made for filling up vacancies which might occur by i] 
deati:, or discharges from the service, on account of siek- | 
ness or other casualties. In consequence of this omission, |: 


|; Committee on Military Affairs. 


public necessities will permit. 

The increased revenues which the measures now recom- 
mended would produce would, moreover, enable the Gov- 
ernment to negotiate a loan, for any additional sum which 
may be found to be needed, with more facility, and at cheaper 
rates than can be done without them. ; 

Under the injunction of the Constitution which makes it 
my duty “ froni time to time to give to Congress information 
of the state of the Union, and to recommend to their con- 
deration such measures? as shall be judged “ necessary 
and expedient,” I respectfully and earnestly invite the action 
of Congress on the measures herein presented for their con- 
sideration. The public good, as well as a sense of my respon- 
sibility to our common constituents, in my judgment, impe- 
riously demand that {I should present them for your enlight- 
enéd consideration, and invoke favorable action upon them 
before the close of your present session. 

JAMES K. POLK. 


Wasutneroy, February 13, 1847. 
On motion, the messagze was referred to the 


The Senate then adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sarurpay, February 13, 1847. 
The Journal of yesterday wasread and approved. 
Mr. POLLOCK, on leave given, moved that the 
Committee of the Whole House be discharged 
from the further consideration of the bill for the 
relief of the executors of John Norris, deceased, 
and that it be recommitted to the Committee of 


; Claims; which was ordered accordingly. 


On motion of Mr. HONGERFORD, the Tousé 
resdlved Hsclf into Committee of the Whole on the 
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5 
state of the Union, (Mr. 
shire, in the chair,) and re 
of the bill appropriating ) dol 
to enable the President to enter into negotiations 
for the restoration of peace with Mexico. 

Mr. SEABORN JONES was entitled to the- 
floor, and addressed the committee during the hour. 
Premising that he did not inten 
of the time of the House with remarks upon the | 
pill immediately under consideration, he (Mr. 3.) 
passed on to a review of the causes which had in- 
volved us in the war with Mexico. Whether just 
or unjust, whether brought on by the Executive 
of the United States or by Mexico, war e risted 
money was requisite to procure an honorable | 
peace, or to carry on the war, as the c 
be; and he did not doubt that a large m 
the House would readily appropriate all the means 
that were required. 

Mr. J. then entered upon a reply 
ment or Mr. STEPHENS, jn relation to the causes : 
of the war, which he attributed entirely to the | 
stubborn folly of Mexico herself. He (Mr. J.) iF 
was not for a * masterly inactivity,” but for a vig- | 
orous prosecution of the war, and for cutting off 
the resources of Mexico, until she came and asked || 
for peace; and then he was for granting peace on |) 
liberal terms. 

“He opposed urgently the 
mot proviso; and im this con 
examination of the scripture 
ject of slavery. 

Mr. W. HUNT 
addressed the committe 
the acquisition, on groun 
further acquisition of territory. 

Whilst Mr. H. was speaking, 

Mr. JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, for the first | 
time since his attack of p 
The committee rose in a 
Hun suspended his remarks; and 

Mr. ANDREW JOHNSON then rose, and i 
said: In compliance with the understanding with 
which I selected a seat at the commencement of 
the present session, I now tender to the venerable | 
member from Massachusetts the scat w 
selected for him, and will furthermore congratu- 
late him on being spared to return to this House. | 

Mr. ADAMS responded. It is with much | 
piearure that I again return to your midst. Thad 
congratulations of my fr 


a more powerful voice, 
this House for the honor which h 
me. But enfeebled as I am by disease, I beg that 
you will excuse me. 

Mr. W. HUNT then resumed the floor, and | 
entered into a discussion of the general question of | 
the war, showing that the longer it continued the } 
greater would be the amount of indemnity required | 
from Mexico—thus increasing the difficulties of | 
final adjustment. 

{In the course of the day, a message in writing 
was received from the President of the United 


States. See Senate proceedings for this message. ] | 

The message having been read, some conversa- 
tion followed; when 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL offered the following 
resolution; which was adopted: i 

Resolved, That so much of the President’s mes- 
sage, this day presented to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, as relates to an increase of military 
officers, be referred to the Committee on Military | 
Affairs; so much as relates to additional impost, to | 


the Committee of Ways and Means; and so much | 
$ 


three millions of dollars 


j 
i 
i 
i 
i 


| 


1 


adoption of the Wil- i 
nexton, went mto an 
argument on the sub- 


ds of public policy, of any | 


tee on Foreign Affairs, with instructions to report | 
thereon promptly. f 
Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL also asked leave to 
offer the following resolution: i 
Whereas, the distress by famine, disease, and ! 


desolation of Ireland, a country with wbich thisis | 


connected by kindred ties, calls for that relief which 
these United States are of all countries best able to 
afford: 

Resolved, That it be referred to a select commit- | 
tee to consider and report to this House what relief | 
may be afforded to Ireland. i 

Mr. RATHBUN objected. 

smed 
the debate. He discussed the war and connected i 


Mr. HUDSON then took the floor, and re 


topics, maintaining that the war was brought upon | 


i large amount of men and money necessary for a 
| vigorous prosecution of the contest, we have at 


us by the act of the President in ordering the ad- 
vance of our army to the Rio Grande—into a terri- | 


d to occupy much || 


hich [ then || 


Norris, of New Hamp- f tory without our jurisdiction—-where Texas had 
sumed the consideration || never ex 


| 
) 
i 
| 
i 
j 


i 
i] 
j 
i 
i 
i 
j 


ase might |; Never upon the Rio Grande 
ajority of | 


+ that of 1812—institute 
to the argu- | could not be justified 
i maintained that, instea 


i ecuted to extend the free 
‘| extend slavery on shore. 


ii supplies to an unjust war. 


| 


i| people, through their rep 
then obtained the floor, and | Government, and was a 
e mainly in opposition to | tyrants only.’ 


‘| in its different stages, and their 
| thatthis wasa war of conquest; 


aralysis, entered the Hall. ;; 
body to reccive him. Mr. ., 


i 
f 
i 
{ 


I might respond to the ii 
iends and the members of || 
as been done i! 


| 


i 
i 
| 


i 


i 
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ł 


i was hers. 


i supplies of 


| 
j 
j 
i is an act hostile to the Ad 
i 
if 
| 
| 
| 
i 


| subject of the war. 


| the republic of Mexico. 


as relates to the war with Mexico, to the Commit- i| treasury by 
i to raise fifty thousand v 
‘| prosecuti 
Ni act, one 
iMhis House vote 


i stant. 


and had no claim, 


tended her authority, : L 
declaration that it 


except a mere paper claim and 


‘A word or two of conversation took place on this 


point between Mr. Mix 
BURY—Mr. P. controverting the position of Mr. 
"exas had a permanent 


Hupson, and declaring that T ; 
hin that territory for 


HUDSON and Mr. PILLS- ii 


|| importance, 


this session authorized a-further loan of twenty- 
eight millions of dollars, and the raising of ten 
regiments for. the increase of the regular army. 
Appropriation bills, suited to the. gigantic under- 
iaking of the Government, have beer passed with 
unexpected unanimity; and every war measure 
recommended by Government of any considerable 
has already passed this House. On 
the part of the Government, the war has been 


force which had ranged wit 

ears over the inhabited part of that frontier, and 
which, with other acts of jurisdiction, constituted 
the basis of a sound claim on the part of Texas to 
the Rio Grande. 

Mr. HUDSON (resuming 
had setilements in the valley o 


i 
| 
i 
| 


i 
ti 


) admitted that Texas 
f the Nueces, but 
He referred to the comparison which gentlemen 
had attempted to institute between this war and 
d, he said, because this war 
upon its own merits, and 
d of resembling, this war 
was the very reverse of the war of 1812; the war 
of 1812 being just—this, unjust; that being defen- | 
sive—this, aggressive; that, commenced and pros- 
dom of the seas—this, to į 


He defended the right of Congress to withhold 
To deny it was to 
assert, that we were already under a military des- 
potism, and not a free people. The power of the 
resentatives, to withhold 
supplies, was their peculiar prerogative under our 
doctrine ‘ formidable to 


5 


d the course of the Administration | 
admissions, to show } 
and alluded to the 
dificulties which |: 


[fe reviewe 


various, almost insurmountable, 
stood in the way of our success. 

He considered it, then, his duty to withhold |! 
men and money for more extended 
ould pay our forces already in 

be to withdraw our 
and this not with ref- 


movements; but w 
service. His policy would 
army to our own territory 5 
erence to Mexico, but with reference to ourselves, |; 
to self-respect, to truth, and justice; and then pro- || 
claim to Mexico and the world that we want none | 
of her territory; that we want nothing but a just 
and honorable peace, with such indemnity as she | 
may owe our citizens, This proposition would 
bring Mexico to terms, and secure peace in avery 
short period. Mr. H. having concluded, 
Mr. JENKINS rose and said: 

| Mr. Cramman: The remarks which I propose 
| to make at this time will mainly be devoted to the | 
ment offered by the honorable 
Notwithstanding 


4 


support of the amend 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
the exciting nature of the subject, I am happy to 
notice that it has been treated, both by the North | 
and the South, generally, with the cool deliberation 
suited to its importance. It has been suggested 
upon this floor, that the support of this proviso 
ministration, and tends 
to embarrass the Government in the prosecution 
of the war. For the purpose of showing that this 
opinion is founded in misapprehension, it is proper 
to take into consideration the legislation upon the 


On the thirteenth 


. day of May last, Congress 
passed an act recognist 


ig the existence of war with 
By the same statute, the | 
army and navy were placed in the hands of the 
President, and the Government authorized to in- 
crease the amount of seven millions then in the 
the loan of ten millions of dollars, and 
olunteers, for a vigorous 
onof the war. Upon the passage of this 
hundred and seventy-four members of 
d in the affirmative, and fourteen 
onty voted in the negative—making a majority in 
favor of the measure larger than can be found upon 
so important a subject from the days of Jefferson 
to the present time. The confidence of Congress 
in the Government was further evinced during last | 
session, by the most liberal appropriation bills for 
the maintenance of our army and navy. 

Congress has manifested a similar spirit at the 
present session. The bill under consideration was 
made a special order for the first day of March in- 
‘ But in order to hasten the passage of some 
important appropriation bills, the bill in question 
was postponed to the eighth instant. Aware of the 


1 


i 


| 
i 
i 


|| prosecute 


thy 


| tious of early ne 


not fail to inquire, 


_ritory to the enjoyment of free } 
' has been made to brand this mo 


d with commendable vigor and brilliant 
success. A large amount of territory, equal to 
one-third of the whole Mexican republic, is now 
under our contro}. It rests with the Exeeutive to 
direct the further operations. Men and means 
have been provided by a patriotic country, and a 
soldiery not less patriotic have given in the past, a 
pledge of future bravery and renown. 

The essential war measures having been pro- 
vided for, the President has thought proper to in- 
vite our attention to the subject of peace. Upon 
his recommendation, the Committee on Foreign 
Relations have introduced the bill in question, 
which provides that “the sum of three millions 
‘of dollars be hereby appropriated, out of any 
‘money in the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
‘ated, to enable the President to conclude a treaty 
‘of peace with the republic of Mexico; to be used 
him in the event that said treaty, when duly 
< ratified by Mexico, shall call for the expenditure 
‘of the same, or any part thereof.” 

This bill is not a war but a peace measure, 


|The money cannot be drawn from the treasury 


until the republic of Mexico has agreed on terms 
for adjusting her difficulties with this country. 
How soon that event will occur is a question of 
great doubt. Present appearances are not propi- 
votiation, But it may be wanted 
before voting for the bill, T shal! 
to what specifie purpose is this 
When it 


at some time; and, 


three millions of money to be devoted? 


, is remembered that our Government has announced 
| its determination to require of Mexico the pay- 


ment of the immense amount due our eitizens for 
spoliations long since committed, and an adequate 
ndemnity for the expenses of the war, as condi- 
tions of peace; when we consider that Mexico is 
unable to raise money for that purpose, and that 
the surrender to us of a portion of her territory is 
the only way in which she can make the required 
recompense—we shall not be at a loss to know 
why our forces have taken possession of that por- 
tion of Mexico, which, from its contiguity to our 
own dominion and its commercial and agricultural 


|, advantages invites the hardy industry and resist- 


less enterprise of our people. Our laws are al- 


| ready administered there; the press is scattering in- 


telligence in our own language there; and an army 
has been sent to California, with express orders to 
be disbanded west of the Rocky mountains.. When 
that army shall return they will bring the country 
with them, 

Upon the return of peace and the acquisition of 
a part of the Mexican territory, it may well be 
expected, that expediency as well as justice will 
suggest the propriety of paying to the Mexican 
Government this three millions as a balance due’ 
Mexico, over and above her indebtedness to us, 


; for the territory we shall acquire. This is the 
| purpose for which the three roillions is wanted. 


When we consider how much more than she can 
pay Mexico owes already, it would be idle to ask, 
for what other purpose can the three millions be 
required ? 

When we are thus taking measures for a per- 
manent acquisition of territory, ordinary prudence 
forces upon us the inquiry, To what purpose shalt 
this territory be devoted? Shall it be hallowed by 
free and cheerful toil, or must it be condemned to 
yield a stinted supply to the reluctant labor of the 
slave? The proviso under consideration is in- 
tended to perform the office of reserving this ter- 
abor. Some effort 
vement with hard 
names, and to impress upon it the odium of Aboli- 


-tionism. But the day has gone by when men can 
| be driven from the performance of their duty by 
i such expedients. ‘This 


is no Abolition project. 
The proviso does not interfere with slavery in the 
States where it now exists. With that subject we 
have nothing to do. We take this up as a great 
national question——a question untrammelled by 
any vested right—one which addresses itself to us 
not as mere philanthropists or partisans, but as le- 
gislators. 
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I maintain that the introduction of this institu- 
tion into this new territory will weaken our capa- 
city of self-defence in time of war. The most | 
prominent feature in a slave State is the division | 
of the country into extensive plantations, each oc- | 
cupied by a single mansion, the abode of the mas- 
ter, surrounded by huts—if not the fit, they are 
the emblematic ténements of his slaves. From | 
the nature of the institution, the free population 
must be thinly scattered, little able, for want of | 
numbers, to defend themselves against an invader. 
The slave, instead of adding protection and 
strength to the country, has the strongest possible | 
interest to render aid to the enemy. Liberty | 
would be held out to him by the invader. Little ; 
as we may now fear that lethargic spirit wrapped : 
up in that sable skin, the promise and prospect of į 
freedom would wake up an enthusiastic energy 
and courage there, not much resembling the qui- 
escence of a chattel, but kindling with high hopes, 
and wearing the resistless armor of a man. 

The danger in time of war, arising from the in- 


troduction of slavery into this now free territory, i 


j 
would be greatly enhanced by its distance from | 
the heart of our military power. Bordered by the | 
Pacific on the west, and the remaining posses 
sions of Mexico on the south, it would ever be 
exposed to incursions by sea and land. A popu- 


fence, should make that country their homes, | 
No feeble institution, incapable of sustaining its | 


outpost. Such is the long-known disposition of 
effort to reconquer the territory they shall have 
lost, whenever we may be engaged in a war with 
some other more powerful nation. It is proper to | 
advert to testimony better than any opinion of 
mine upon this subject. During our trouble with 
Great Britain, at the last session of Congress, 
then bearing indications of war, a respectable 
writer in Charleston, South Carolina, in his jour- 
nal, urged the amicable settlement of the Oregon 
question, in the strongest terms, setting forth as one 
of the main reasons, that a war with England 
would be likely to result in the uprising and liber- 
ation of the siaves in the South. If such were the 
fears excited in the bosom of our Union, sur- | 
rounded by the most efficient aid on all hands, 
what should be our apprehensions of the safety of 


the same institution, situate upon an enemy’s bor- ;' 


der, remote from our dense population, and of dif- 
ficult access ? 

But the tendency of this institution is to unfit 
the master for fatigue and hardship, and hence to 
weaken his capacity for his country’s defence. 
Hardy toil in youth constitutes the best training 
for the soldier. It is this which gives consistence 
to the muscles and vigor to the constitution. This 
will fit him to bear fatigue and suffering with pa- 
tience, and enable him to resist the inroad of dis- | 
ease arising from exposure. Whatever shall le- 
gitimately tend, without infringing upon public or 
individual rights, to a general distribution of all 
the comforts of life; to the increase of a moral 
and industrious population; to the dissemination of | 
knowledge among all classes; has a strong bearing | 
in favor of national wealth and power, and should 
not be lost sight of in the halls of legislation. 


Slavery promotes none of these blessings; its ten- i 
If, therefore, we |} 


dency is contrary to them all. 
have the power to exclude it from the territory in 
question, our duty cannot well be mistaken. 

This proviso is opposed mainly upon constitu- 


tional grounds. No extended argument is required || 


to place this question distinctly before the mind. į 
There is nothing in the Constitution which seems | 
to contemplate the annexation of territory not then 


belonging to the United States, to the Union. |. 


This power has been exercised upon several occa 
sions, and it is now too late to call it in question. 


When annexed, it falls within the second section || 


of the fourth article of the Constitution, which pro 
vides that ‘* Congress shall have power to dispose 
Sof, and meake all needful rules and regulations re 


t specting, the territory or other property belonging | 


“to the United States.” Bya clause in the eighth 
section of the first article of the same instrument, 
Congress has the power ‘to make all laws which 
‘should be necessary for carrying into execution | 
‘all powers vested by the Constitution in the gov- 
‘ernment of the United States or any department | 
‘or officer thereof.” If Congress, then, has the 
. power to make all needful rules and regulations re- 


| 
i 
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specting the territory of the United States, and all 
necessary laws to carry that power into execution, 
it requires but little argument to show that a law 
prohibiting slavery in a territory, is among the 
powers granted to Congress by the Constitution. 
Indeed, when it is seen that nothing is found in the 
Constitution in any manner forbidding the exer- 
cise of this power by Congress, the power is too 
obvious to admit of dispute. 

But as this power is denied with great vehe- 
mence, it may be proper to detain the committee a 
few minutes longer upon this question. In 1787, 


gress, then acting under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, passed an ordinance containing a clause pro- 
hibiting slavery in all of the territory northwest of 
the Ohio river. If this celebrated clause in the or- 
dinance was repugnant to any of the provisions of 
the Constitution, it is obvious that the adoption of 
the Constitution of the United States, which took 
place soon after the ordinance was made, would 
have operated as a repeal of the freedom clause in 
the ordinance. But the highest judicial tribunal in 
Kentucky, as carly as 1820, solemnly adjudged 


The action of Congress has heen uniform in su p- 
| port of this right. Theact known as the Missouri 


the United States west of the Mississippi river, and 


S \ s ' north of the thirty-sixth degree and thirty minutes 
the Mexican race, that they will not fail of an f 


of north latitude. The constitutionality of this 
| law has never been denied. In the year 1822, 
| Congress passed a law prohibiting the introduction 
of slaves from any foreign country into the then 
Territory of Florida. Will any one claim that this 
i was unconstitutional ? 

But, Mr. Chairman, I have another ease of the 
highest authority—an authority which honorable 
gentlemen who take the other side of this question 
by no means should question. Tt will he remem- 


this House, the honorable gentleman from South 
Carolina, [Mr. Burr,] proposed an amendment to 
that bill, fixing the line for slave territory at thirty- 
| six degrees and thirty minutes of north latitude. 
The honorable mover of that amendment, with 
those who deny the power generally, voted in favor 
of that amendment; thus explicitly admitting, by 
their most solemn agts, the power of Congress to 
control this question. Acts are better evidence of 
the real opinions of men than declarations. Thus, 
upon authority of the highest character, judicial 
and legislative, am I borne out in the conclusion, 
that the Constitution has vested in Congress the 
power to prohibit the introduction of slavery in 
territory thus acquired. 

But if the Constitution was silent on this sub- 


ment having the power to acquire territory, neces- 
sarily must have, as an incident to that power, 
the right to govern and control it. Hf, for the 
common good, it should become neessary to ex- 
clude, by legislation, an institution in its nature 
and practical effects calculated to endanger pub- 
lic safety, can it he doubted that adequate power 
is lodged in the National Legislature to effect this 
object ? 

This question is to be Beided without reference 
to the ordinary division of party politics. 


in opposition to this amendment. The South do 
not skulk behind any question of time, but with 


regard to acquired territory. So ng 
| not stop to Inquire whether their votes against the 
amendment will support or oppose the Administra- 
tion. 
such inquiry, but leave it to the North, the once 
more divided, crippled North, to put forth the halt- 


of hostility to the Administration. Whatever may 


: this question, is not of theleast importance. The 


; measure itself, and its bearing upon the country at | 
| large, and particularly upon the territory to be ac- |; 


l quired, is the subject for examination and decision. 


just prior to the adoption of the Constitution, Con- | 


this clause in the ordinance to be in fall force. | 
£ This decision has never been contraverted, but has 
| been adopted by several subsequent decisions in | 
H other States. 
lation endowed with the greatest capacity for de- |; 


i ; compromise, prohibited slavery in the territory of 
own weight, should be planted upon this extreme ‘|; 


| bered that a few days since, when the bilt to organ- |! 
ize the Territory of Oregon wasin progress through | 


ject, no doubt could be entertained that a govern- | 


From | 
annunciations made upon this floor, the South, | 
Whig and Democrat, present an unbroken front | 


manly independence have told us that now is the |: 
time to raise this question, if ever it is to be raised, in || 
Southern Whigs do | 


Southern Democrats forbear to make any |! 


ing and impotent plea, that the measure is an act |j 


be the private intention of any man connected with i| 
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independence be deeply felt when the decision shall 
be made. mattis 

The honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
| (Mr. Bropueap,] who early addressed the com- 
mittee in opposition to this amendment, gravely 
told us that he did not know that the three mil- 
| lions were desigied for the acquisition of territory; 
; and this, too, after the chairman of the Committee 
; on Foreign Relations, who reported the bill, had 
ii Stated that it was designed for such acquisition. 
: I have already shown, from well-known facts, how 
i futile this argument is. But if men make up their 
i minds how to vote before examining the case, all 
| we can expect is such reasons, sound or unsound, 
! 
| 
i 


as may be at command. 

i} My honorable colleague, [Mr. Srrone,] and the 
honorable gentleman from Michigan, [Mr. Cuir- 
MAN,] with two or three members from Pennsyl- 
vania, have crossed the dividing line to prop vp 
i the falling fortunes of this decaying institution. It 
, is true that they do not directly advocate the. ex~ 
i tension of slavery over this now free territory, but 
i they are opposed to this amendment at this time; 
ii they are desirous of supporting the compromises of 
the Constitution; they not wish to debar the 
j slaveholdcr from enjoying the benefits of the coun- 
try m question. 

What of substance is there in this question of 
i time? Are notall of the important war measures 
; provided for? Does any one expect to coax the 
| Mexicans into terms of peace by the exhibition of 
| extraordinary unanimity on this project, when the 
| main war measures have been carried with such 

large majorities? When will a more propitious 
i day for the settlement of this question arise?) Can 
i we expect that at some future time our friends at 
the south will yield this question? Next year we 
may be at war with a more potent enemy; now we 
have no fears to disturb our deliberations. But if 
there he danger, let us meet it; not wait for danger 
|: to overtake us. Should terms of peace be agreed 
on, and the territory acquired by treaty, in what 
; respect will the time for the settlement of this ques- 
tion he more propitious than now? Obviously none 
whatever, 
Experience has shown that delay on questions 

of this sort is productive of no beneficial result. 
| At the last session, we passed the bill to organize a 
į territorial government in Oregon, including a clause 
i prohibiting slavery. The Senate did not act upon 
ji the bill. At this session, we have passed a similar 
iI bill, with a like restrictive clause; and already the 
|| committee in that body, to whom the bill was refer- 
|| red, have struck out that restriction; and soon the 

bill will be returned to this House, amended: to. suit 
the slave power. Will gentlemen boggle upon this 
| question of time, and allow slavery to be establish- 
| ed in Oregon too? Shall it be said that we are at 
| war with Mexico, and therefore it is not the right 
| tine to raise this exciting question in Oregon? As 
well might the question of time be raised in regard 
|| to Oregon as to this particular portion of the Mexi- 
can territory; for both countries in substance are 
now equally ours. 

Gentlemen will not seriously claim that any com- 
promise in the formation of the Constitution had 
| anything to do with the question of slavery in the 
| territories. 

Mr. Chairman, the country looks upon the dis- 
cussion of this question with some anxiety. Re~. 
| ports of every description, some perhaps accurate 
i and some untrue, are in circulation upon this sub- 
ject. It is ramored that the Missouri compromise 
line is to be forced upon us; and it is said sundry 
members, to aid the wishes of the South, will in 
: committee, when the ayes and noes cannot be call- 
ied, vote against the Wilmot proviso. Hence, if 
i this proviso shall be thus defeated in committee, a 
direct vote on the question in the House may be 
avoided. I trust this rumor is untrue. But, if 
i true, let it he remembered that a vote in committee 
i on a question so important as this, different from 
a vote in the House, will be recorded in characters 
; indelible by an honest and insulted constituency. 
No man can vote unseen; and the newspapers will 
proclaim any dereliction of duty upon this ques- 
if tion. A 7 

When this question was up last year, the State 
of Pennsylvania stood out in the foremost rank on 
the side of freedom. She fought also manfully for 
her manufacturers then; but now Lam sorry to see 
so many of her Representatives crossing the line, to 
take shelter under the flag of the South. When 


i 
i 
' 
i 
i 
| 
i 
| 
| 
l 
| 


| Let its merits and defects be fully examined; let | 


| 
| discussion have its freest range; and let a manly '' will the solemn ceremony of this extraordinary. 
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change take place? To whom shall be allotted the 
task of leading the recusants to the confessional? 

Mr: BRODHEAD interposed, (Mr. JENKINS 

ielding the floor,) and said: I have frequently 
teat references made to the North in this debate. 
Gentlemen talk about the North., I claim to speak 
for ño portion of the country but the district-I rep- 
resent—a district which gives five thousand demo- 
cratic majority; and I am representing the wishes 
of that people upon this question. Ido not want 
continually to hear my motives called in question 
by gentlemen talking about freedom, and standing 
up for the rights of the North. - I have long been in 
public life, and I may be when the gentleman from 
New York shall be forgotten. 

Mr. JENKINS. The honorable gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has announced that he lives ina dis- 
trict of five thousand democratic majority. I would 
respectfully inquire what his majority was at the 
last election? i 

Mr. BRODHEAD. At that election there were | 
nine thousand democratic voters detained at home 
by the storm. I received twelve hundred majority, 
a larger majority in propgrtion to the vote cast than 
T had ever before received. ! 

Mr. JENKINS. Detained at home by the storm! 
If the honorable gentleman votes against the Wil- 
mot proviso, he will find the storm not over when 


i 
i 
| ity of the people of this Union, and to the country 


he reaches home! Sir, when the gentleman shall 
run again for Congress, these nine thousand voters 
detained at home by the storm will not fail to be at 
the polls, emphatically to express their disapprol.a- 
tion of his vote on this question. When the hon- 
orable gentleman’s constituents saw that his name 
was not recorded on this question last year, no 
storm was needed to apologize for their remaining 
at home. 

But what will be the effect of adopting this pro- | 
viso at this time? It is true that its requirements 
will be accomplished without inserting anything 
in a treaty with Mexico on the subject of slavery. 
Hence the Senate, in Executive session on such a j 
treaty, will not be required to act on that question. 
No embarrassment will arise from this source. But | 
this proviso being part and parcel of the transaction 
in acquiring territory, is itself a pledge to those 
who shall settle it, that slavery shall not be intro- 
duced. Its effect upon the country in question will 
be equivalent to the effect of the ordinance of 1787 
over the Northwest Territory. It will invite to this 
distant region, people for settlers opposed to the 
institution of slavery. Such men are to be found 
in the South as well asthe North. Thus, although 
slavery was prohibited in the Northwest Territory, 
a large portion of the inhabitants of Ohio, Indi- 
ana, and Illinois, came there from the slaveholding 
States. The assertion that the exclusion of this 
institution from the territory in question will de- 
bar the people of the South from its enjoyment, is 
not supported by experience. Many, very many, 
from the South regard this institution as an evil, 
and are satisfied of its deleterious influence. Give 
them an opportunity for this beneficial change in a 
climate congenial to their own. : 

if slavery is allowed to fasten itself upon the 
bosom of this new country, the free and enterpri- 
sing laborer will not go there, but bend his course 
to a section where the severe virtue of a vigorous 
toil is respected. Admitslavery, and you exclude |} 
all other labor. If Texas were free, it would be |! 
settled half a century sooner than under the influ- || 
ence of that institution. Why, then, throw the | 
sable pall over the fair heritage beyond the moun- || 
tains, jusl as it is bursting into life? |i 

Sir, itis important to begin right. If free labor be 
first encouraged there, depend on it none other will 
ever be admitted. Butif the reverse, the country | 
must be first worn ont and abandoned, as useless, 
giving place to free labor two centuries afterwards 
to reclaim and reinvigorate the soil. I cannot bet- | 
ter elucidate this subject, and show the influence | 
ofan infant seitiement over the full-grown state 
which succeeds it, than by reference to an item in 
the early history of Virginia, in connexion with 
recent efforts to establish the common school sys- 
tem in that Slate. It is known that commendable 
exertions have been made for some years past for 
the general introduction of common schools in Vir- | 
ia. Her en 


g ened Legisiature has done all that 

a Lie lature can well do for the attainment of this | 
dé Pobject. But a majority of the people in |! 
mo i | | 


Ost, it not all, of the counties, as yet absolutely 
refuse to enter upon the system. Present reasons, 
doubtless, are given for this opposition; but the 


‘half its former amount. \ 
' thus caused, the President had finally, in his mes- | 


iif ueh an understanding could be made; he (Mr. ! 


| that of 1846 took off the duty from luxuries, and 
Res . “ h 
imposed it upon necessaries: as an instance of 


true cause, I apprehend, is found nearer the origin 
of the settlement. I read from the introduction 
to- Elliot’s Debates, an extract from Sir William 
Berkeley’s account of the condition of Virginia, 
made to the Lord Commissioner in 1671. He 
says: 

«} thank God there are no free schools or printing, and |; 
hope we shall not have this hundred years; for learning has || 
brought disobedience, and heresy, and sects, into the world, |; 
and printing has divulged them and libeis against the Gov- ii 
ernment. God keep us from both.” i 

This early direction has had a strong influence 
for more than a century and a half, and shows the 
importance of giving a proper bent to the early in- 
stitutions of a colony. 

Allow me to express a hope that the amendment 
offered by the honorable gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania may be supported by a decisive majority. T; 
think that such a support is due to a large major- | 


to be acquired. ‘ 

Mr. STEWART opposed the grant of three | 
millions of dollars proposed by the bill under con- ; 
sideration, as intended to ratify any treaty the 
President of the United States might think proper 
to make for the acquisition of territory. It was 
the ratification of a treaty beforehand, and if passed 
in its present form, would preclude both Houses 
from objecting to ratify and carry out any treaty 
whatever which the President might be disposed | 
to make. f 

He denounced the war as a Presidential war, | 
and a war of conquest, and would vote for the ; 
¢* Wilmot proviso” as the most effectual means, if || 
carried, of bringing it to a speedy termination. 
The object of the Administration was to acquire | 
new territory to make it slave territory, and if this 
prohibition of slavery were imposed by Congress, 
their warlike spirit would quickly subside. Still 
he had voted supplies because the President, by 
plunging us into war and our army into danger, 
had left him no choice. He had done it for the ii 
protection of our army. ; 

He commented upon the fatuity and madness of |) 
the Administration in involving us in war for the 
sake of acquiring territory with which we could do 
nothing when got, and which would hut prove an 
apple of discord, and was fraught with danger to 
the existence of the Union itself. 

He proceeded to review and condemn the policy |! 
of Mr. Polk upon the tariff, and generally: insti- |i 
tuting a comparison between the tariff of 1842 and | 
1846, and maintaining that the country was far || 
more prosperous, and the treasury far better sup- | 
plied under the former. The tarif of 1842 (he 
said) taxed luxuries, and imposed as little burden | 
on the laboring portion of community as possible; 


which, he referred to the reduction, by the latter, 
of the tax on brandy and other spirits, to about | 
To supply this deficiency | 


sage to-day, the courage to recommend a tax on | 
tea and coffee. The policy of Mr. Polk (he said) | 
seemed to be, first, to destroy the country, and then |: 
his own party; and he was rapidly succeeding in į 
both. 1 

When Mr. Srewarr had concluded his re- 
marks— 

Mr. HOLMES, of South Carolina, obtained the 
floor, and said that, bagng too unwell to go on in | 
his remarks this evening, he would move that the |; 
committee rise. 

The motion being objected to by many of the | 
members present, (about twenty-five )— 

Mr. HOLMES said he would yield his right to ij 
the floor this evening, if it were generally agreed 
that be should have the privilege of addressing the | 
House on this bill on Monday morning. 

Mr. PENDLETON rose and asked the Chair | 


H 
i 
i 
| 
P.) had been endeavoring to obtain the floor for | 
several days past, and should continue to endeavor | 
to obtain it up to the last moment. | 
Mr. HOLMES declining to proceed in his re- | 
marks this evening, vielded the floor. i 
Mr. BROCKENBROUGH said, upon the sub- | 
ject of the “Wilmot proviso,” unlike many gen- | 
tlemen from the South, he had no fears for the | 
institution of slavery, or for the dissolution of the | 
Union; not from any wilful] blindness, but be- 
cause, after calm reflection, it appeared to him that 
whenever the governments of this country, either 
State or Federal, had undertaken t& legislate in 


! compromise line had only been acquiesced in by 
ii the South because north of that line slavery could 
i| not go, from the nature of the case, so as to be for 
: the interest of the people. 


But granting that the principles of the amend- 
ment could be enforced, (in case it were adopted,) 
Mr. B. presented a picture of the blighting influ- 
ences it would entail upon the South, resulting 
finally in the extermination of the entire white 
race In that section; a consequence disastrous in 
the extreme to the North and of all sections of our 
country. 

On the other hand, if this institution were allow- 
ed to take its natural course, and to spread south- 
ward and westward, by diffusion it would lose its 
strength, and in the course of a century, he prophe- 
sied, its very existence itself. It was already be- 
ginning to ebb in the southern States, and white 
labor and industry were coming in to take the 
place of those of the slave. 

Advancing to the subject of the war, and pre- 
mising that it was a just war upon our part, a re- 


| dress of aggressions and wrongs, Mr. B. did not 
| understand that our Government was, nor would 
! he have it to be, a new-modelled, Quaker sort 
| of a Government, which, with hands bound, was 
‘ to submit to all public injuries and insults, either 
: because it was too good to resent them, or because 


the Government making them was too poor to 
make reparation; but he said, if that party had 
waste lands, (as it made no other indemnity,) he 
did not see why those waste lands should not be 
appropriated by us. It might be called dismem~- 
berment, robbery, &c.; but nine-tenths of the na- 
tions of the present day had no better title to their 
own territory than that of conquest. Mexico 
should be made to pay our just demands; and if 
she had no money, it was no crime to take her 


‘land for indemnity to our citizens and to the Gov- 


ernment for the expenses of the war she has 
brought upon us. He did not pretend to designate 
what portion of her territory; but his objections to 
taking a particular line, and defending and holding 
it, were very much removed by the argument of a 
distinguished Senator from his own section of the 


| country a few days since. 


He noticed and repelled the charges now made 
upon the President of the United States of bring- 
ing on this war by claiming and defending the ter- 
ritory to the Del Norte, aud referred to the Presi- 
dent’s message so long ago as December, 1845, in 
which he declared that 1t was our boundary, as 
well as to the report of the Secretary of War of that 
date, in which he informed us he had given orders 
to the commanding general when he first went into 
that country, to occupy posts wherever he pleased 


' up to the Del Norte, and to the declarations to the 


same effect, and at the same time, of our Minister 
to Texas and of our Secretary of State; and yet 


i gentlemen who now made such grave charges upon 


the President were perfectly quiet and peaceable, 
and never uttered a word of protest, until after the 


| war was declared by Congress to exist by the act 


of Mexico! Since which time, they had been con- 


ji stantly denouncing and putting their own Govern- 


ment in the wrong in reference to it! 

As gentlemen around him were impatient, he 
would not further trespass upon their time than to 
give them some points which he should discuss if 
he ever published his speech. Among those he 
named, he should reply to Mr. G. Davis, and cor» 
rect some of his misconceptions of what the Presi- 
dent meant to say on the subject of boundary, and 
should refer to authorities—of Don Luis Onis, the 
Spanish Minister, and others—to show that Texas 
extended up to the Rio Grande, and that Spain 
always so claimed, and that up to 1836 it had never 


i: been disputed by any document or any person; and 


should also go generally into the history of Texas 
and her relations with the Mexican republic bear- 
ing upon this point, and tending to establish the 
same thing, &c., &e. : 
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Mr. McCLELLAND signified his intention to 
vote for the Wilmot prayiso, in accordance with 
what he believed to be the wishes of his constitu- 
ents; and briefly mentioned the points which he 
should make in its support, upon constitutional 
grounds, as well as those of expediency, and other 
propositions he should discuss in his written 
speech—(which will appear in the Appendix.) 

Mr. GIDDINGS said he would present a synop- 
sis of what he would have said were there a more 
general attendance of the committee. He said he 
desired to call the attention of the country to the 
fact that the time had arrived when the great ques- 
tion of freedom and slavery were to be passed upon 
by this body. From that issue no member could 
escape; each must show whether he be on the side 
of oppression or of freedom. 


There is now (said he) no longer doubt as to the {| 


objects and ulterior designs of this war. They are } 


now understood through the country. That ob- |! 


ject (he said) is the acquisition of further slave 
territory; it is carrying out the policy of the an- 
nexation of Texas, 
ure at the time as fatal to the continuance of the | 
Union. He stated that the policy of territorial 


the States. He did not regret that an issue so dis- | 
tinct was presented. He was himself prepared to 
meet it. 
uniting upon this important question. ‘No more 
the free States. They will adhere to that doctrine. 
They will never permit Texas to extend beyond 
its actual limits, _ 

He desired particularly to call the attention of | 
the country to the proposition just made by an 


enough to form twelve such States as that of Ohio. 


He proposes to hold this immense territory under |: 


military occupation. ‘That will insure an emigra- 


tion into it of slaveholders with their slaves, which i’ 


will render it slave territory. If we should not 
then obtain it from Mexico, it will be prepared for 
revolt, after the example of Texas. If we should 
obtain any portion of the territory, it will then be 
called slave territory; and we shall be told that we 
must not interrupt the relation of master and slave, 
and therefore it must remain slave territory. He 
wished to warn the people of the free States against 
this insidious proposition. He insisted that not 
another inch of slave territory should be acquired. 
The boundaries of Texas must never extend be- 
yond the Nueces; nor must there ever be another 
slave State admitted to the Union. 

He repelled the idea that had been thrown out 
that the Whig party were in favor of prosecuting 
the war. He said he represented the strongest 
Whig district in the Union, and that they had 
authorized no man to pledge them to the support 
of the war. 

He replied to the arguments as to the constitu- 
tional power of Congress to prohibit slavery from 
the territory acquired. 

Mr.SEAMAN obtained the floor, and said that 
some of the measures of this Congress were as 
extraordinary as important. The acquisition of 
territory by annexation and compromise—a change 
in our system of keeping and disbursing the pub- 
lic moneys, and the revenue laws—a war of con- 
quest, and a national debt, are among its promi- 
nent features. These he should speak of freely | 
and honestly. 

He voted for the two million bill at the last ses- | 
sion, with the Wilmot proviso, and should vote | 
for it now. 
would go farthest in placing at the disposal of the 
President the means to secure a peace with Mexi- 
co. He did not believe the bill would accomplish 
such a wished-for result; but the Wilmot proviso 
would lead him to give his vote for the bill, much 
as he disliked it. He opposed the admission of 
Texas into the Union, on the ground that it ex- 
tended the institution of slavery. He was opposed 
to any further extension of it, and thought it ought 
to be confined within its present limits. He was 
opposed to the war. It was wrong in principle, 
and unjust in its inception. It was waged for con- 
quest and to extend slavery. The President pro- 
voked it. He was in favor of withdrawing our 
troops from Mexico to the Rio Grande, or even 
across the disputed boundary if it would stop the ! 


lj 


He had regarded that meas- |; 


He was willing to go with him that ): 


' mand of the Mexican army: that this was giving 


t 


| 


‘movement, by the order of the President, of our 
| troops to the Rio Grande, into a territory which 
aggrandizement, if continued, must end in the |! 
overthrow of our Government and separation of | 
! Pruispury,| Texas had never exercised jurisdic- 
| tion: that it was not a war for the redress of griev- 
` ances; but that the failure of Mexico to make pay- 
He rejoiced to see northern men of both parties |: j 
; pretext for commencing the war, for the object of | 
slave territory” has become the watchword among jj f 


, ; y | mot proviso: it was not a question with the North; 
eminent statesman in the other end of the Capitol. į 
That plan was to take possession of territory large || 


war, and Jead to an adjustment of the difficulties 
between the two Governments. He considered the 
sub-treasury an unfortunate and an unwise meas- 
ure. It was condemned by all intelligent mer- 
chants as a measure of mischief, and ought to be re- 
pealed. The specie clause could not be carried out. 

He said that the tariff act of 1846 had not an- 
swered the expectations of its friends, and he was 
not surprised that the Secretary of the Treasury 
proposed a modification of it. He would not vote 
for any change whatever, or a tax upon the free 
list, until the principles of the tariff of 1842 were 
restored. He never would abandon the doctrine 
of protection until satisfied of his error. But for 
the unexpected demand for our productions to feed 
the starving millions of Europe, the pernicious | 
effects of the tariff of 1846 would have been felt 
before this. 

Mr. HARPER then obtained the floor. He briefly 
gave notice of points which he should discuss | 
more fully in his written speech. In it, he should 
endeavor to show that this was a presidential war; 
a war of aggression: that it was caused by the 


was not ours, over which, notwithstanding what ! 
had been said Ly the gentleman from Texas, [Mr. 


ment of indemnities to our citizens, was made the | 


a permanent acquisition of territory: that the con- 
duct of this war reflected no honor upon the Ad- 


i! ministration; but that it was a war upon our brave || 


generals, who had shed lustre upon the arms of our 
country. He declared himself in favor of the Wil- | 


they were decided that no more territory should 
be acquired, to be made slave territory. He main- 
tained that the whole object of the war was the | 
acquisition of foreign territory, that the South, in |! 
all time to come, might have the control of the | 
Government, as had been stated inthe public papers | 
there. The orders to the American army and navy, 
to invade and conquer a portion of Mexican terri- 
tory, and establish political and civil power therein; 
the troops sent by Colonel Stevenson to California, 
with their families, implements of agriculture, &ec., 
were evidences of the fact. 

An additional motive was, to gain or secure poli- 


tical power, regardless of the interests of the coun- || 


try. This is clear, from the course pursued by 
the Administration and its friends in and out of 
this House, in regard to the conduct of General 
Taylor in the war. 

This bill (he said) was nothing more or less ; 
than one to give the President three millions of 
dollars as secret-service money, to be used, if the | 
President so please, to fulfilany arrangement he | 
may have made with Santa Ana, when he permit- | 
ted him to return to Mexico, and assume the com- 

1 
aid and comfort to the enemy far beyond any- | 
thing in the whole Whig party to afford: that | 
this money may, and probably will, be used to 

bribe and corrupt the authorities of Mexico, both 

civil and military, to procure a quasi peace: that 

this was in direct conflict with the purposes of 

the party in power made hqetofore, which were, to į 
“ conquer a peace;” and not only so, but to revel | 
«in the halls of the Montezumas:”’ that he would 

not have any agency in furnishing funds for a pur- | 
pose so profligate and disgraceful. He said we 
had now a country unoccupied, of an extent suffi- 
cient to make several new States: that he was op- |} 
posed to the purchase of the territory sought by 
the President, that is, New Mexico and Upper 
California—an extent of country greater than the | 
original thirteen States of the Union: that the in- 
troduction of this territory into the Union would 
agitate the question of slavery, which, ultimately, 
and at no very remote period, in his opinion, 
would shake this Union from its centre to its cir- 
cumference, and terminate in the subversion of the 
liberties of the people, and the destruction of the 
union of the States. 

Mr. THOMASSON opposed the three million 
pill, either with or without the Wilmot proviso, 
and gave his reasons why he voted for it last year. 
He then digressed into some discussion of poli- 


tical topics in general. 


Mr. PENDLETON then obtained the floor, and |j 


moved that the committee rise. 


The question was put, and. no: quorum voted.. 

The committee rose, and the Chairman reported’ 
that fact to the House: aren 

Mr. PENDLETON moved that the House ad- 
ourn. : ‘ 
4 The question was decided by yeas and nays as 
follows: Yeas 13, nays 40. 

The House having refused to adjourn— : =- 

Mr. DROMGOOLE moved a call of the House: 

The question was put, and decided in the affirm: 
ative.. ; 

The SPEAKER accordingly ordered. the Clerk: 
to call the roll. 

When the call had progressed a few minutes—~ 

Mr. STROHM moved that the further proceed- 
ings of the call be dispensed: with. |. 

"The question was put and negatived. aa 

The roll being called through, it appearėd that 
fifty-eight members had answered ‘to their names. 

The absentees were then called, when it appear- 
ed that five other members were present-~making 
sixty-three in all. f 

The doors of the Hall were now closed, and the 
list of absentees were then again called for excuses; 
and Messrs. ABBOTT, JOUN Q. Apams, BELL, Cur- 
ver, Dospiy, Lewis, McKay, Perrir, Srark- 
WEATHER, and Young, were severally excused. 

During the call of the absentees several motions 
to suspend the call and to adjourn were made and 
rejected. 

When the absentecs were called through, the 
following order was adopted: 

Ordered, That special messengers, to be appoint- 
ed for that purpose, be sent for the absent nem 
bers, and that they be taken into custody and 
brought to the House. 

Mr. FARAN moved to suspend the call, and 
stated that, as a member of the Committeé on Ac- 
counts, he had been called on to pass upon accounts 
of the Sergeant-at-Arms for arresting members 
during the process of calls of the House. It fre- 
quently happened, that during the calls of the 
House the Sergeant-at-Arms arrested members and 
had them in attendanee at the doors of the Hall 
when the call was suspended, which always re- 
leased members from custody without the payment 
of the fine, and the House was then called upoi 
to pay it. i 

Mr. F.’s motion was then put and agreed to, and 
the call was suspended. 

Mr. GEORGE W. JONES moved that thé 
House adjourn. Rejected. 

Mr. COBB moved that the House again resolve’ 
itself into Committee of the Whole. ` Rejected: 

Mr. COBB then moved that the House adjourh. 

The question was decided in the negative: Yeas 
22, nays 36. 

Mr. COBB moved that the Elouse take a recess 
until Monday morning next at 9 o’clock. . 

The SPEAKER decided the motion out of or- 
der. 

Mr. COBB proceeded to make an argument, 
showing that it was in order for the House to take 
A recess. 

Mr. GEORGE W. JONES again moved that 
the House adjourn; which motion was again re~ 
jected. 

Mr. SAWYER inquired of the Chair if it was 
in order for him to make a speech on the Wilmot 
proviso? 

The CHAIR decided that no speech on any sub- 
ject would be in order at this time. 

Mr. SAWYER said that he did not think that 
any gentleman would object to his making a speech, 
as it would be a rich one. 

Another motion to adjourn was then made, and, 
having been decided in the affirmative, _ 

The House, ata very late hour, adjourned. 


PETITIONS, &c. 

Petitions, memorials, &c., were presented and 
referred, under the rule, as follows: 

By Mr. DELANO: The petition of 45 citizens of ‘Licking 
county, Ohio, praying an alteration. in mail-route No_2,098,, 
in the State of Ohio, so as to include Perryton post office, at 
Elizabethtown, within said ronte. 

Bv Mr. CONSTABLE: Resolutions of the Gencral As- 
sembly of Maryland, requesting the Senators and Represent- 
atives from that State to obtain an appropriation for building 
a light-boat, to be stationed on the Seven-foot Knol}, in the 
Chesapeake Bay; for a light-bouse on Greenbury’s Point; 
and for one at Fort Cass. $ 

By Mr. FRIES: The petition of J. W. Carter, and 63 other: 
citizens of Jefferson county, Ohio, praying the freedom of 
the public lands. 5 

By Mr. CRANSTON: The memorial of Thomas Lloyd 
* Halsey ctal., asking indemnity for French spoliations. 
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By Mr. MACLAY: ‘The memorial of the American Insti- | 
tute of the city of New York, praying for the establishment 
in Florida of a botanical garden for the gradual acclimation | 
of plants. { 

By Mr. DARRAGH: A memorial signed by 800 citizens of | 
Alleghany county, Pennsylvania, asking Congress to grant | 
to actual settlers certain portions of the public lands, and | 
in all Capes to exempt the homestead from execution, levy, | 
or sale, ; 

By Mr. ROCKWELL, of Massachusetts: ‘The petition of | 
37 citizens of Great Barrington, Massachusetts, praying Con~ | 
zréss to useallits constitutional powers to bring the war with | 
Mexico to a close without any further effusion of blood. 

By Mr. ATKINSON: A memorial from the city of Nor. 
folk, Virginia, asking provision by law for the erection of 
new custom-house in that city. 


IN SENATE. l 
Mownpay, February 15, 1847. H 
TheJournal was read and approved. i 


Mr. THOMAS CLAYTON presented a petition 
from citizens of Maryland, asking the adeption | 
of measures for the speedy termination of the war į 
with Mexico; which was referred to the Commit- | 
tee on Foreign Relations. i 

Mr. DAVIS presented a petition from Charles | 
Stearns, asking to be reimbursed for certain costs | 
to which he was subjected in a certain suit against | 
him by the United States; which was referred to 
the Committe on the Judiciary. 

Also, a petition from citizens of Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts, in relation to a speedy termination of the 
war with Mexico; which was referred to the Com- || 


struction ofa dry dock in Philadelphia; which were | 
read and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. DAYTON presented a memorial from cer- 
tain citizens of New Jersey, asking such alteration 
of the laws as will give equal protection to com- 
merce and manufactures; which was referred to the | 
Committee on Printing. i 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, presented a pe- 
tition from Thomas P. Harrison, asking confir- | 
mation to a certain tract of land; which was refer- | 
red to the Committee on Private Land Claims. - | 

Also, resolutions of the State of Louisiana, in- 
structing Senators to obtain a grant of land to each | 


i 
H 
H 
I 
i 


citizen soldier, or to the widows and orphans of 
those citizen soldiers, who bore arms in defence of ; 
Louisiana in the years 1814 and 1815. Also, re- 
solutions in favor of completing the marine hospi- | 
tal at New Orleans, and for admitting sick and dis- 
abled soldiers discharged from the service of the 
United States; and for an annual appropriation for 
the charity hospital in said city; which were refer- || 
red to the Committee on Military Affairs. i 
REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES. 

Mr. EVANS, from the Committee on I"inance, 
reported the bill from the House making appro | 
priations for the civil and diplomatic expenses of ii 
Government for the year ending the 30th June, || 
1848, and for other purposes, with amendments. | 

Mr. PEARCE, from the Committee on Pen- || 


Í trict courts, with the information required under 


|i great importance. 


Ht 


1 
if 
it 

i 


t : sous 
settled the construction of the existing law, and 


sinns, reported House bills for the relief of James | 
Green, of Fauquier county, Virginia, and for the || 
relief of Wilfred Kisote, without amendment. i| 

Mr, CHALMERS, from the Committee of |: 
Claims, reported House bill for the relief of Jno. f 


Pickett and others, without amendment. il 
Also, from the Committee on Commerce, a bill ! 


THE MEXICAN WAR. n 

. Mr. WEBSTER rose and said that he proposed 
to lay upon the table two resolutions respecting 
the Mexican war. It was not his purpose to inter- 
fere, by any proposition of his own, with the bill | 
now before the Senate, commonly called the three f 
million bill, either by way of amendment to that ! 
bill or otherwise; but he wished, at the proper time, ` 
to have an opportunity of addressing the Senate in || 
regard to the existing war, and to say something in | 
favor of the two resolutions he now presented to l 
the Senate. He would therefore offer the resolu- 
tions, and ask that they may be laid on the table, 
‘until he should call them up. He asked that the 
resolutions should be read. They were accordin 
ly read by the Secretary, as follows: 

Resolved, That the war now existing with Mexi- | 
co ought not to be prosecuted for the acquisition of | 
territory to form new States to be added to the | 

| 


ore 
> 


t 
| 
i 
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Union. 
Resolved, That it ought to be signified to the | 
Government of Mexico that the Government of the | 


United States does not desire to dismember the 
Republic of Mexico, and is ready to treat with the 
Government of that Repubiic for peace, for a liberal | 
adjustment of boundaries, and for just indemnities 
due by either Government to the citizens of the 
other. 

Mr. SEVIER expressed the hope that the hon- 
orable Senator would call up his resolutions for 
consideration within the present week. i | 

Mr. WEBSTER. Certainly. i 

The resolutions were ordered to be printed. 


On motion of Mr. CORWIN, 

Resolved, That the Committee on Finance be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of making 
an appropriation to defray the expenses of furnish- 
ing the State Department, by the clerks of the dis- 


a resolution of the House of Representatives, of | 
the 29th January, 1844. 


Mr. EVANS, in pursuance of notice, obtained 
leave to bring in a bill to authorize the Regents 
of the Smithsonian Institution to purchase from | 
the Corporation of Washington the City Hall, and 


| 
I 
for other purposes. i 


The bill had its second reading, and was referred \ 

to the Committee for the District of Columbia. 
NAVAL PENSIONS. 

On motion of Mr. FAIRFIELD, the Senate 
postponed all prior orders, to proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill reviving certain naval pen- 
sions for five years. 

The bill was then considered as in Committee | 
of the Whole. 

Mr. CALFIOUN said this bill was one of very 
He hoped some explanation 
of its provisions would be given. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD stated that the bill was not 
a very important one. Its object was merely to 
bring within the operation of the existing law a 
few persous whose pensions had expired shortly 
after the passage of that law. There were not 
more than five or six cases, 


Mr. CALHOUN intimated the necessity for || 


great caution in passing bills which enlarged our 
pension system. Great additions to it had origi- 
nated in small beginnings like this. If he under- 
stood the matter, these pensions were payable out 
of a fund raised from prize money, for the benefit 
of the widows of officers of the navy. Originally, 
it was designed that this should be confined to the | 
widows of officers killed in battle. Then it was | 
extended to the widows of officers generally. It | 
also had been extended to the military service; and 
now, if any officer died, whether in battle or not, 
his family was provided for. i 

Mr. MILLER explained that this bill merely i 


arose out of some applications made to the depart- |! 
ment by a few whose pensions had expired about |) 


a month after the law went into operation. 


Mr. FAIRFIELD also explained that these i 


pensions were intended to benefit the widows of 
those who either fell in battle or died in conse- | 
quence of injuries received in the service. The 
law of 1845 provided that these pensions should 
be given for five years, and this bill extended its | 
benefits to those whose pensions had expired after i 
its passage. 

Mr. CALHOUN saig, 
introduce new cases, h 
jection. 

The bill was then reported to the Senate with- 
out amendment, and was ordered to be engrossed. 
It was then read a third time, and passed. 

WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 


On motion of Mr. MILLER, the previous orders ; 


if it was not intended to 
would withdraw his ob- 


were postponed, and the joint resolution for the : 


selection of a suitable site for the erection of a mon- ` 
ument to the memory of General George Wash- 
ington was taken up; ayes 19, noes 14. 

The joint resolution was then considered as in 
committee of the whole. 

Mr. MILLER expressed a hope that the joint 
resolution might be acted on promptly, as the man- 
agers wished to lay the corner stone on the 22d 
instant, 

Mr. CALHOUN submitted to the Senator from 
New Jersey that it would be regarded as discour- ` 
teons to the Senator from Missouri, who Was not 
in his seat, to urge the passage of this joint resolu- 
tion in his absence. That Senator, it would be į 
recollected, had opposed this measure at the last į 


; report the bill. 
i sel of this description, to be attached to each of our 
| squadrons, must be obvious to every one. Their 


some new facts when it should be again brought 
forward. As an actof courtesy to the Senator 
from Missouri, therefore, hc moved to lay the joint 
resolution on the table for the present. 

The motion was agreed to; ayes 17, noes 16. 


Mr. NILES gave notice that he would call up 
the bill to regulate postage to-morrow, as If WaS A 
matter of vital concern to the financial department 
of the Post Office. 


The bill to repeal the pilot law of 1837 was taken 
up in committee of the whole; but, on motion of 
Mr. MILLER, the further consideration was post- 
poned until to-morrow. 

WAR STEAMERS. 


On motion of Mr. FAIRFIELD, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of the bill to build and 
equip four additional steamers for the use of the 
navy of the United States. 

Mr. DAYTON requested some information as 
to the cost of these vessels, and by whom they 
had been asked for. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD said, the bill contained but a 
single provision, and required no elaborate expla- 
nation. It rested on the recommendation of the 
President in his annual message, and on that of 
the Secretary of the Navy. Mr. F. here read ex- 
tracts from the public documents. He had also 
received a letter from the Secretery of the Navy, 
and another from the Chief of the Bureau of Con- 
struction, Commodore Warrington; and on the 
authority of these recommendations, he had been 
instructed by the Committee on Naval Affairs to 
The necessity of at least one ves- 


utility as a means of communication between dif- 
ferent ports, for towing vessels in a calm, or when 
vessels were exposed to a lee shore, or for the 
transmission of information, was perfectly appa- 
rent. The war in which we were now engaged 
offered another reason. It was true, they might 
not be ready for service during the war, the termi- 
nation of which was doubtful; but as a part of our 
eace establishment such vessels were necessary. 
Whether they were to be built for propellers, or 
not, the bill did not say; it was a subject which 
the committee did not feel themselves competent to 
decide. Experiments were going on, the result of 
which would determine the character of these ves- 
sels. Considering the disposition always mani- 
fested to put our naval establishment on a proper 
footing, and the late period of the session, he 


| hoped the bill would pass without delay. 


Mr. DAVIS wished to know the expense of the 
vessels. 
Mr. FAIRFIELD. The estimate was $500,000 


i each. 


Mr. HUNTINGTON. Any time suggested 
when they will be finished? 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. None. 
not yet determined on. 

Mr. DAVIS. What amount does the bill ap- 
propriate? 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. One million. 

Mr. DAVIS said he had always felt inclined to 
vote for strengthening our navy. Even if we were 
in profound peace, and the state of our finances 
permitted, he would be in favor of these steamers, 
looking at the extent of our commerce, which finds 
its way over the whole face of the earth, entering 
into the markets of all the nations of the world. 
The use of steam, either for offensive operations 
or defensive purposes, was important. It had 
drawn the attention of all commercial nations, and 
most of the governments of Europe had availed 
themselves of it. We ought to keep pace with the 
times, to increase our steam navy, and take every 
means to obtain greater practical skill in the con- 
struction and armament of such vessels. ‘All these _ 


The materials are 


| considerations would justify this increase even in 


a state of profound peace. But in the last Euro- 
pean journals he saw a new motive for this meas- 
ure. He believed we had now no squadron, not 
a single ship, in the Mediterranean; and the foreign 
papers announce that in London there was now 
an office opened for the sale of letters of marque. 
The names of three of these vessels were given, 
They were equipped there for the purpose of cruis- 
ing against the commerce of the United States. If 
there was any valuable service in which steamers 
could be employed, it would be against such ves- 
sels striving to assail our commerce on the great 


session, and expressed his intention to produce #! highway of nations. They ought now to be ready. 
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He would not, at this time, go more largely into 
this subject. But ke hoped the bill would be fa- 
vorably considered, without reference to the war. 
The state of our finances, it was true, admonished 
us to be economical, and an appropriation of two 
millions was a large appropriation. But if they 
who had the responsibility said they wanted them, 
he was prepared to accede to their wishes. 

Mr. NILES said his friend from Maine had 
acted very properly in bringing this bill before the 
Senate. But he (Mr. N.) did not understand this 
increase to be recommended for the purpose of car- 
rying on the war. These vessels were advocated 
on the ground of their convenience. Were we in 
a different state of things as to finances, and if the 
other expenses consequent on the war would ad- 
mit, he might be disposed to favor this bill. But! 
he was inclined to believe that the best way, unless 
these vessels were essentially necessary for the 
war, or for a time of peace, would be to adopt the 
course commenced last session, and encourage the 
increase of private steamers. In point of economy 
this was preferable, as they might be employed at: 
half the expense of construction. There was now 
a steamer, the Washington, nearly ready, which 
would be, without question, the best steamship 
afloat. She had cost $300,000, little more than half 
which we are asked for, and better than any we 
have These vessels would he efficient when need- 
ed for service. The Governments of Great Britain 
and France had adopted this principle, and would | 
not have continued it, had it not been found ad- | 
vantageous. Their example was worthy our imi- 
tation, This bill,too, would involve an appro- 
priation of two millions, in the midst of a war, and 
while we were drawing largely on our treasury. 
They were not assumed to be necessary for the 
war, and therefore we should pause before we au- 
thorize such a large outlay. The President had, 
in his message, recommended that no appropria- 
tions should be made, but such as were absolutely 
necessary, and this was a proposition to enlarge 
our navy fora time of peace. We had gone on, 
ever since the commencement of the session, ma- 
king large appropriations, amounting already to 
many millions, and we were now required to swell 
the list further. We were going on, he would not 
say recklessly, but improvidently, in appropriating 
thus largely while we had a war on hand, and a 


force of forty thousand men in the field. Every 
way we were met by expenses. Appropriations 


were made almost without limit. And what single 
thing had been done to sustain the country under 
these heavy expenditures? Nove in the world. 
Only a single proposition had been submitted, and 
that included not more than half the amount appro- 
priated by this bill. It would be acting unwisely 
to authorize further expenses unless they are ne- 
cessary for the war. i . 
t Mr. CALHOUN expressed his entire concur- 
rence with these views. It was a great point to 
restrict our appropriations, and to incur no expen- 
diture which could be avoided. If war was to go 
on, he knew not how weshould get through. Yet 
from the appropriations, day after day, itmight be 
supposed that our treasury was overflowing. He 
would postpone this appropriation until after the | 
war. He was opposed to it at this time. | 

Mr. FAIRFIELD briefly replied, reiterating his 
former arguments. 

The bill was then reported without amendment 
to the Senate, and ordered to be engrossed. It was 
then read a third time and passed. 


Mr. SEVIER gave notice that he should move | 
the Senate to proceed to the consideration of such 
private bills as had originated in the Senate during 
the morning hour to-morrow. 

[Several cries of “Agreed! agreed t] 

Mr. HUNTINGTON gave notice that he should 
move to proceed to the consideration of the naval 
appropriation bill the day after to-morrow. 


THREE MILLION BILL. 


On motion of Mr. SEVIER, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of the special order, 
being the bill making an appropriation of three 
millions of dollars for the purpose of bringing the 
existing war with Mexico toa conclusion, with the 
amendments proposed by the Senator from Geor- 
gia and the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. BAGBY addressed the Senate. He began 
by expressing the hope, notwithstanding the dis- 
couragement to sucha hope, which arose from the 


“scenes which were daily occurring around them, 


i been taken by some honorable gentlemen to the 


į prosecution of the war, so as by that means to 


|| rality was it—and he asked the question not by | 


! for having set this war on foot, according to the 


that the Senate would, to the best of its ability, 
facilitate the operations of the Executive in regard 
to this war, and especially that they would be dis- 
posed to favor such measures as were calculated to 
bear more immediately upon the attainment of a 
speedy and honorable peace. He proposed, first, 
in pursuance of the course which he had marked 
out for himself, to consider the bill as reported by 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, and after- 
wards to make some observations in relation to the 
propositions which had been submitted by way of 
amendment to the bill. The bill proposed to ap- 
propriate three millions of dollars, in addition to 
the appropriations formerly made by Congress for 
this purpose, to bring the war with Mexico toa 
conclusion; but this appropriation differed from 
those which went before it, inasmuch as it was in- 
tended to meet any extraordinary expense that 
might be incurred. And here an exception had 


passage of the bill, because it was providing for 
extraordinary expenses. The proposition might 
be considered under two aspects. In cither or both 
of these aspects, he was in favor of it. If the ap- 
propriation were designed to facilitate the further |; 


bring it to a speedy and honorable termination, he 
was in favor of it; and if it were designed to bring 
the existing war to a speedy and honorable con- 
clusion without further prosecuting it, be was still 
more in favor of it. Whether it were regarded as 
a war measure or a peace measure, therefore, it 
should have his support. These views embraced 
everything that the bill contained, and he confess- 
ed that he was at a loss, therefore, to account for 
some of the objections that had been made to its 
passage on the part of those who were opposed to 
a further prosecution of the war. 

Some gentlemen on the other side took great 
credit to themselves for voting all the supplies that 
were asked for the purpose of prosecuting the war, 
and at the same time, and in the same breath, 
they declared that the war was an unjust and an | 
unholy war. Te could not for his life see how |} 
gentlemen could reconcile it to themselves to make 
provision for prosecuting what they believed to he 
an unholy and an unjust war, What kind of mo- | 


way of offence to the gentlemen, but in the mere 
simplicity of his understanding—what kind of mo- | 
rality was it that would induce gentlemen to con- 
tribute means to accomplish an object which they 
denounced as unholy and unjust? If the war 
were unholy and unjust, why carry iton? Was 
there any real difference between engaging in an 
unholy and unjust war and carrying on such a 
war? The old and homely adage that the receiver 
is as bad as the thief would not be inapplicable to 
such a case as that. He could see no difference 
in point of morality, or of patriotism either. There 
was another point which had struck him as most 
extraordinary in the progress of this debate. Jt | 
was this: The President had been denounced here 


views of gentlemen. This was all that he had 
been charged with. And how had this war (thus || 
unrighteously begun, according to the gentlemen’s |; 
construction) been followed up? By victory after || 
victory. By victories which, according to the 

Senator from Ohio, had covered not only those 
engaged in them, but the country too, with im- | 
perishable renown. Imperishable renown, then, | 
had been acquired by the prosecution of an unjust |i 
and unholy war. i 

Mr. CORWIN said he had no doubt that the |! 
honorable Senator meant to quote him correctly, 
but he had nevertheless misstated what he had 
said. 

Mr. BAGBY. I took down the,Senator’s lan 
uage as nearly as I understood it. 

Mr. CORWIN. If the Senator will permit me 
I will express what I intended to say upon that 
subject. 

Mr. BAGBY. With great pleasure. 

Mr. CORWIN. It never occurred to me that 
true glory could be acquired in the prosecution of 
a war for an unjust object. What I meant to say 
was, that the officers and soldiers engaged in the 
war had fought well and bravely, and, as far as 
courage and skill in the operations of war were 
concerned, I had no doubt they were entitled to as 
much credit as was due to those who had acted 
nobly in the sphere in which they were engaged; 
but my own impression, I thought, was given very 


g 


ii 
if 


‘whether the war 


| cause, 


clearly that this military renown that has made go 
much noise in the world in all times, and is likely 
to make some with us now, is such as no Chris- 
tan man can approve. 

Mr. BAGBY said: Fortunately, they were not 
confined to declarations made in the heat of debate. 
The manner in which the war had been -prosecu- 
ted, and the manner in which the victories had 
been won, did not depend upon frail recollection. 
They had documents upon their table, expressing 
the admiration and gratitude of the Government of 
this country for the manner in which these battles 
had been fought, and the great moral lesson taught 
by them. There was one thing which could not 
escape the dullest apprehension.. The object of 
this debate could not be misunderstood. It was to 
render the Administration unpopular. The object 
had been to throw all- the odium of this war upon 
the Administration, while the glory and. renown 
attending it was intended to be given to others. If 
his honorable friends on the other side admitted 
that any glory belonged to the war, they should 
not be permitted to deprive the Administration of 
any part of that glory. 

_ ‘Lhe propriety of passing or rejecting measures 
in relation to this subject, depended, as it appeared 


| to him, upon two points: and the determination of 


the first of these two points would determine wheth- 
er the war was an unjust and unholy war or not. 
‘Yo determine whether the war was an unjust war, 
il was necessary to inquire into its causes. The 
Senator from New Jersey, if he had understood 
him, seemed to think that some of the causes which 
had been assigned were sufficient to justify a na- 
tion in going to war; yet all put together were not 
sufficient. The Senator enumerated grievance after > 
grievance, injury after injury, that we had sustain- 
èd at the hands of Mexico; some of which he con- 


| sidered sufficient causes for a war, and yet he be- 


lieved at last that we were not justified in going to 
war. From the very inception of the war it had 
heen “his opinion, and no man, he thought, could 
come to any other rational conclusion, that the war 
was fully justified. 

A great measure which agitated the public mind 
more than any other since he had been upon the 
stage of public life—he meant the annexation of 
Texas to this country—had been to a greater eX- 
tent than any other perhaps the cause of the war. 
The only possible difference in regard to it seemed 
to be whether it was a proximate or the immediate 
For his own part he believed it was not 
only one but both. Gentlemen would recollect 
that they were mistaken in supposing that this 
was a war commenced by the United States against 
Mexico. It was a war commenced by Mexico 
against the United States. Mexico was in hostile 


i attitude towards this country before our troops 


were removed from Corpus Christi. Mexico con- 
sidered the annexation of Texas to this country as 
sufficient cause for war, aud she acted upon that 
supposition. If the annexation of Texas to this 
country was an unholy act, then he admitted that 
it might be said that the war was an unholy war. 
About the unconstitutionality of the war, he 
had not a word to say. There was no utility in 
discussing constitutional questions among ‘those 
who were required to have attained the age of 


| thirty years before entering these Halls, where he 


saw around him men who had been thirty years 
engaged in the business of legislation, Such men 
had not now to be informed upon points of consti- 
tutional law. They were already fully informed. 
No discussion was therefore requisite. But as re- 
garded the avoidability of the war, he thought, 
was constitutional or not, it 
might have been avoided; but when might it have 
been avoided, and how? Surely, mostsurely, not 
by this Administration, because the war was vit- 
tually commenced, or at least the causes of the war 
existed, before this Administration came into pow- 
er. The annexation of Texas was not the act of 
this Administration. He had himself favored the 
annexation. He had sealed his approbation of it 
in every form in which legislation was concerned, 
but the avoidability of the war depended on the 
mode and manner in which that measure was to 
be accomplished. He had expressed his opinion 
at the time as to the mode and manner in-which it 
should be accomplished, and he believed if the 
mode which he had indicated had been pursued, 
ander the providence of God influencing the actions 
of men, the war could have been avoided: . This 
he thought had been fully established by what had 


a 
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since occurred. ; Other counsels prevailed, and the 
consequences had been such as they now saw. 

As regarded: the objects for which the war had 
been prosecuted, and the spirit in which it had been 

rosecuted, he had only to say, that if the war had 
Deen made by the Government of the United States, 
he should have felt himself not only at liberty to 
inquire, but he would have felt bound to inquire 
into the objects for which it was commenced, and 
the objects for which it was to be prosecuted. But 
being commenced by Mexico, it was not-his prov- 
ince to unveil the secrets of the prison-house—the 
secrets of the Mexican Government. He was not 
called on to determine with what view the Mexi- | 
can Government commenced the war. He knew | 
the reason which they assigned for it, and that was, | 
that we had dismembered their territory. But it 
was not material who began the war. One of} 
three things had now to be done. We were en- 
gaged in it, and the consideration now was, how | 
we were to bring it to a speedy and honorable con- || 
clusion? For, according to his notion, though he | 
was not so deeply versed in theology as the honor- |; 
able Senator from Ohio, yet, according to his no- | 
tion of Christianity, peace was the great and para- 
mount. object of all nations. How were they to 
get.out of the war? It must be remembered that 
one party could make war, but that it took two to 
make peace. They must either abandon the war 
dishonorably, or they must fight it out, or they 
must negotiate. As to prosecuting the war with 
a view to compel Mexico to yield to our terms, if 
this. were done, the natural consequence would be | 
that conquest would be made, and to this gentle- 
men on the other side urged formidable objections. 
They seemed to deprecate the acquiring of terri- | 
tory, either by purchase or by conquest. 

Again, it was said that if the war were prose- 
euted in any manner they might choose to prose- 
cute it, they could not make a treaty that would be 
satisfactory to this nation, because of the divisions 
that exist in relation to questions of local concern; 
that one portion of the people would not consent 
to acquire territory without certain provisions be- 
ing attached, and that another portion would not 
consent with those provisions. Were they to be 
expected to conform to notions which came to them 
from the countries of Europe? Were they to be 
guided by notions which were promulgated by 
what was called the World’s Convention, when it 
chose to prate about slavery? Were southern men 
expected to conform to notions of this kind be- 
cause they proceeded from England; while history 
told them that, in her most extensive possessions | 
al this day, her subjects were treated worse than |! 
slaves? Were they to take thcir examples from 
countries where the most oppressive tyranny pre- 
vailed? He could not believe there was a man to 
be found anywhere who would contend that they | 
ought to act upon such principles, If the time 
should come when this question was to be scttled— 
when the principle was to be acted upon that no | 
more territory was to be acquired lest southern in- 
stitutions should exist in such territory, he would | 
say, away with the Union; for, unless he could | 
have the Union with the institutions which he de- |} 
sired, he would not have it at all. Ele would have | 
none of it, He was in favor of a vigorous prose- | 
cution of the war. He was in favor of prosecu- |j 
ting it with the utmost possible vigor. He was |! 
for making conquests of territory, however they | 
might dispose of it afterwards, and of men, in} 
order to compel Mexico to terminate the war. 
Another proposition for terminating the war, and i 


one that came from a source that was entitled to i 
respect, was, that they should not prosecute it fur- | 
ther, but take a defensive position upon a certain 

Tine, and hold the country embraced. by it subject | 
to negotiation, It seemed to him, entertaining as | 
he did the greatest horror of the calamities of war, | 
that this course was highly objectionable. This | 
system would entail upon both countries the most | 
intolerable of all wars—a war of rapine, of murder, | 
and of secret assassinations. The last proposition |} 
of terminating the war, was to withdraw our arm 

from Mexico. He was more opposed to this than 
he was to the plan of a defensive line. Suppose 
they did so, would it make peace? No, sir, gen- 
tlemen seemed to have overlooked the fact that if | 
they backed out entirely, Mexico would occupy |! 
the same position to you that she did before. She | 
had not been struggling merely for the territory |} 
lying between the Nueces and the Rio del Norte, | 


but for the whole of Texas. Were they going to || 


stop their military operations then, in order to de- } 


termine whether Mexico shall have all of Texas? 
He was for prosecuting the war till Mexico cried, 
“ Hold, enough!” until our army planted its stand- 
ard upon the walls of the city of Mexico, if it were 
necessary. to go so far, in order to carry the war to 
a successful termination. 

[A full report of Mr. B.’s speech will appear in 
the Appendix.] 

Mr. BADGER then obtained the floor, but he 
yielded to 

Mr. FAIRFIELD, on whose motion the Senate 
went into executive session; and after some time 
spent therein, adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, February 15, 1847. 

The Journal of Saturday having been read— 

Mr. BRINKERHOFF rose, and asked leave to 
present certain joint resolutions of the Legislature 
of Ohio, in relation to excluding slavery from Ore- 
gon and other Territories which may be hereafter 
annexed to the United States. 

The resolutions having, by consent, been read, 
were, on motion of Mr. B., laid on the table, and. 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. PENDLETON moved that the House re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. GROVER asked the yeas and nays; which 
were ordered. 


Mr. HAMLIN (remarking that it was desirable | 


that there should bea full House) moved that there 
be a call of the House; and asked the yeas and 
nays on that motion; which were ordered. 

And the yeas and nays being taken, the vote 
stood: Yeas 20, nays 122. 

So a call of the House was refused. 

The question then recurred and was taken on 


Í the motion that the House resolve itself into Com- 


mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
the vote stood: Yeas 159, nays 6. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SAWYER moved a reconsideration of the 
vote, and asked the yeas and nays; which were 
refused. 

And the question being taken, the House refused 
to reconsider the vote. 

Whereupon the House again resolved itself into 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
(Mr. Norris in the chair,) and resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill appropriating three millions 
of dollars to enable the President to enter upon ne- 
gotiations for the restoration of peace with Mexico, 

[The hour of 12 m. having been fixed, by or- 
der of the House, as the time at which the debate 
should close, there now remained only something 
over fifteen minutes for discussion.] 

Mr. PENDLETON, who was entitled to the 
floor, proceeded to address the committee, notin a 


| speech, as he had intended, (for he said there was | of said territory t 
no time for that,) but in a few remarks, bearing į 


upon the manner in which he had been excluded 
from the floor, and defending himself from any 
charge of discourtesy brought against him as 
growing out of the proceedings of Saturday. 

Mr. P. then took his seat: 

Mr. GRAHAM moved that the committee rise, 
with a view (he said) to submit a motion in the 
House, postponing the time for closing the debate 
until four o’clock, p. m. 

The committee refused to rise, 

Mr. DROMGOOLE obtained the floor. He 
said the time for debate has expired; the time for 
action has arrived. 

The CHAIRMAN. No. It isnot yet twelve. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE then said a few words in 
favor of the bill, and gave notice of a substitute, 
which he intended to offer fora portion of the first 
section. 

He indicated his intention to raise the question 
of order on the Wilmot proviso. If he should 
be overruled, he should then attempt to show that 


| that proviso contemplated the exercise of a power | 


not granted by the Constitution, and that its adop- 
tion would tend to defeat the very object which 
the bill itself proposed. He designated it, (the 
proviso,) an arrogant assumption of power; as 
being of a most pernicious tendency, and as cal- 
culated to. produce confusion and discord in the 
Democratic party. 

‘The hour of twelve having arrived, the com- 
mittee proceeded to vote. 


| committee, 


Mr. DROMGOOLE sent to the Clerk’s table 
and had read an amendment, which he- said. he 
would move when in order, as a substitute for the 
bill. [This amendment will be found in its proper 


! order.] 


The question being proposed on adopting the 
preamble of the bill— 

Mr. WINTHROP rose to order, and inquired 
of the Chair whether, when there was a preamble 
to a bill, the question on the preamble was not to: 
be decided last in order? 

The CHAIR ruled that the sections of the bill 
must first be passed upon. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE said, that as his amend- 
ment was a substitute for the whole bill, the ques- 


| tion on its adoption must be deferred till opportu- 
| nity was afforded to perfect, by amendments, the 


original bill. 
_ Mr. STEWART proposed to amend the bill by: 
Inserting a proviso as follows: 

“ Provided, That the three million dol 
priated shalJ not be paid until 
the United States and Mexico.” 

Mr. PRESTON KING wished to offer as an 
amendment to the bill the Wilmot proviso; but, 
after a discussion on order, withdrew the motion, 


llars hereby appro- 
a treaty shall be ratified by 


| and gave notice that he should offer that proviso at 
i the proper time. i 


After some further discussion anda great deal of 
movement and disorder in the committee, which 
required the Chairman frequently to suspend all 
proceedings until order could be restored — 

Mr. HAMLIN moved the Wilmot proviso as 
an amendment to the bill. 
_ Mr. DROMGOOLE raised a question of order, 
insisting that this motion was not in order while 
the committee were engaged on the first section of 
the bill. 

To obviate this objection, Mr. HAMLIN modi- 
fied his amendment. 

Mr. McCLERNAND contended that he had 
been entitled to the floor, having addressed the 
Chair, and having been recognised by the Chair- 


; man, 


A long dispute arose on this question. 

The CHAIR having overruled Mr. McCuer- 
NAND’s claim to the floor 

Mr. McCLERNAND took an appeal. 

The CHAIR repeatedly but vainly endeavored 
to bring the committee to order; when 

Mr. McCLERNAND, to avoid difficulty, with- 
drew his appeal, and yielded the floor to 

Mr. HAMLIN, who insisted on his motion of 


| the proviso, as follows: 


_ “Provided, further, That there shall be neither slavery nor 
involuntary servitude in any territory on the continent of 
America which shall hereafter be acquired by or annexed. te 
the United States by virtue of this appropriation, or in any 
ouher manner whatever, except for crimes whereof the party 
shall have been duly convicted: Provided, always, That any 
person escaping into such territory from whom labor or 
service is lawfully claimed in any one of the United States, 
such tive may be lawfully reclaimed, and conveyed out 
© the person claiming his or her labor or 


service.” 

Mr. DROMGOOLE rose to order, and insisted 
that the amendment was out of order, on the 
ground of irrelevancy. It had no natural or just 
relation to the bill. And he called for the reading 
of the rule of order against irrelevant and isson- 


i gruous amendments. 


The CHAIR, on examining the rule, declared 
the amendment to be in order, 
_ Mr. DROMGOOLE took an appeal from this 
decision; and the question being on sustaining the 
decision of the Chair, the vote was taken by tel- 
lers, and resulted as follows: Ayes 116, noes 83. 
So the decision of the Chair was affirmed by the 


Mr. DOUGLASS moved to amend the amend- 


ment by striking out all after the word “provided,” 
and inserting— 


“That there shall neither be slavery nor involuntary ser- 
vitude in any territory acquired under this act, or as the re- 
sult of the existing war with Mexico, which lies north of 36° 
and 30/ north latitude, commonly known as the Missouri 
compromise line, otherwise than in the punishment of crimes 
whereof the parties shall have been duly convicted: Provided, 
always, That any person eseaping into such territory from 
whom labor or service is lawfully claimed in any State or 
Territory of the United States, such fugitive may be lawfulty 
reclaimed and conveyed to the person claiming his or her 
labor or services as aforesaid.” 


The question upon Mr. Doverass’s amend- 
ment was taken by tellers; and it was rejected: 
Aves 82, noes 109. 

Mr. GRAHAM moved to amend the amend- 
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ment by striking out all after the word ** provided,” 
and inserting— 

“ That any territory which may hereafter be acquired by 
the United States from Mexico shail be disposed of aceord- 
ing to the terms and conditions of the Missouri compromise 
lne of 36° and 30 north latitude, and which is hereby 
agreed to be extended in case of such acquisitions due west 
to the Pacific ocean. That is, slavery shal) be prohibited 
north of that line, and tolerated south of it, if 4 majority of 
the people in any new State desire and authorize it by their 
constitution.” . 

This amendment was also rejected on a vote by 
tellers: Ayes 81, noes 104. 

The question then recurring on the adoption of 
the proviso as moved by Mr. Hamuix, it was car- 
ried: Ayes 110, noes 89. 


So the proviso was agreed to. 


Mr. STEWART now called up his amend- 
ment; which was read, and, the vote being taken 
by tellers, it was negatived by a majority of one: 
Ayes 89, noes 90. 

Many voices demanded a new count; but 

The CHAIR pronounced the amendment to be 
rejected. 

Mr. WINTHROP, desiring to give the com- 
mittee another opportunity to express its mind on 
the substance of this amendment, moved it again, 
though in a somewhat different form, viz: to in- 
sert after ‘ ratified by Mexico,” the words “ and 
the United States.” 

Mr. GORDON and Mr. TIBBATTS spoke on 
the question of order, maintaining this to be the 
same amendment which had just been rejected. 

But the CHAIR decided that, though its effect | 
might be the same, its shape was different, and | 
presented a different question. 

The vote was taken by tellers, and was reported 
to be: Ayes 86, noes 94. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The question now recurred on Mr. Dromeoorn’s 
substitute for the whole bill, as follows: 

Strike out all after the word “that,?? in the. second line, | 
and insert: “ A sum of money not exceeding three ‘millions 
of dollars, be and the same is hereby appropriated, for the 
purpose of defraying any extraordinary expenses which may 
be incurred in order to bring the existing war with Mexico 
to a speedy and honorable conclusion, to be paid out of any 
money in the treasury not otherwise appropriated, and to be 
applied under the direction of the President of the United 
States, who shall cause an account of the expenditure 
thereof to be laid before Congress as soon as may be.” ‘ 


Mr. ASHMUN moved to amend it by append- | 

ing the words of the Wilmot proviso. f 
Ay, DROMGOOLE made opposition to this on 
a point of order, 

Mr. ASHMUN asked him whether he would 
not accept the proviso as a modification? 

Mr. DROMGOOLE suongly objected: he would 
do no such thing. $ 

Mr. STEPHEN ADAMS proposed amending | 
the original bill so as to disclaim all right in Con- | 
gress to act on the question of either admitting or 
excluding slavery in the Territories. 

But the CHAIR ruled it to be out of order, there 
being already a question before the House on the 
amendment of Mr. Asumun to the amendment of 
Mr, DROMGOOLE. : 

The question was taken by tellers, and resulted 
as follows: Ayes 105, noes 77. 

So the proviso was appended to Mr. Drom- 
gooLg’s substitute. 


Mr. DROMGOOLE said he was aware. that, as 
the committee had taken action on his amendment, | 
he had not the right to withdraw it; but he respect- 
fully asked leave of the committee to withdraw his 
(now) deformed amendment. 

Mr. WINTHROP and Mr. SCHENCK spoke 
to order; when 

The CHAIR decided that, although the gentle- 
man from Virginia could not, as of right, withdraw 
his amendment after it had been acted on. by the 
committee, yet it was. in the power of the commit- 
tee to. permit him to do so. 

Mr. WINTHROP took an appeal from this dẹ- 
cision, and-called for the reading of the rale of order; | 
which was read. 

The question being put upon the appeal, there | 
were but 48 votes. for sustaining the decision of the | 
Chair. : I 
< So Mr. Winrnrop’s appeal was sustained, and 
the decision of the Chair reversed. 

Mr. BARRINGER said that, as the amend- | 
ment of the gentleman from Virginia had once been 
amended. andthe vote taken, he presumed it would 
now bein order. to amend it further by adding as | 
follows: 


“ And provided further, in the opinion of this House, no 
territory ought to he acquired by virtue of this appropriation 
by the United States west of the Rio Grande.” 


The CHAIR ruled the amendment out of order. | 


_Mr. BIGGS proposed to add an additional pro- 
viso, as follows: 
“ Provided, The prohibition herein declared shall not ex- 


tend to any territory south of 36 deg. 30 min. of north lati- 
tude.” 


But the CHAIR ruled it to be out of order. 
Mr. BIGGS remonstrated. 
Mr. RATHBUN said that, asthe proviso already 


adopted prohibited the introduction of slavery in l 


any part of the new territory, the amendment now 
moved, which proposed to admit it south of 36° 
30’, was inconsistent with it, and therefore could 
not be in order. 

The CHAIR ruled that it could not undertake | 
to decide on its consistency; and, on reflection, de- | 
clared Mr. Biees’s anmendment to bein order. | 

‘The vote was thereupon taken on its adoption, | 
when it was rejected, without a count. i 


Mr. BAYLY moved that the committee rise, and || Seammon, Schenck, Seaman, Severance, Truman Smith, 


report the bill as amended, with a recommendation | 
that it do not pass; but withdrew the motion until j 
the vote should be taken on the preamble. | 


amble; the motion was rejected. 
The committee then rose and reported the bill, 
as amended. 


Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL moved the previous | 


question, which was seconded; and the main ques- 
tion was ordered, 

The main question was first on agreeing to the 
amendment (the Wilmot proviso) reported by the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The question was decided by yeas and nays, as 
follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Abbott, John Quincy Adams, Anderson; 
Arold, Asbwun, Benton, Bianchard, Brinkerhof, Buf- | 
fiugton, Willian W, Campbell, John H. Cainpbell, Carroll, 
Cathcart, Collamer, Collin, Cranstou, Culver, Cummins, 
Darragh, Delano, De Mott, Dillingham, Dixon, Duntap, Ed- 
sall, Ellsworth, Jolin H. Ewing, Faran, Poot, Poster, Fries, | 
Garvin, Giddings, Goodyear, Gordon, Grinnell, Grover, Hale, 
Hamlin, Hampton, Harper, Nenley, Henry, Hoge, Elias B. 
Holmes, Hough, J. W. Houston, Samuel D. flubbard, Hud- 
son, Hungertord, Washington Hant, James B. Hunt, Joseph 
R. Ingersoll, Jenkins, James H. Johnson, Kennedy, Daniel ; 
P. King, Pre-ton King, Lawrence, Levin, Lewis, Maclay, 
McClelland, MeCrate, Joseph J. McDowell, McGaughey, 
Mcllvaine, Marsh, Miller, Moseley, Moulton, Niven, Nor- 
ris, Perrill, Pettit, Pollock, Ramsey, Rathbun, Ripley, Ritter, 
Julius Rockwell, John A. Rockwell, Root, Runk, Russell, 
Sawtelle, Scammon, Schenek, Seaman, Severance, Truman 
Smith, Albert Sinith, Thomas Smith, Caleb B, Smith, Stark- 
weather, Stewart, Strohn, Sykes, Benj. Thompson, James 
Thompson, Thurman, Tilden, Vance, Vinton, Wentworth, 
Wheaton, White, Williams, Wilmot, Winthrop, Wood, 
Woodrutt, Woodworth, Wright, and Yost—115, 

NAYS—Messrs. Stephen Adams, Atkinson, Barringer, 
Bayly, Bedinger, Bell, Biggs, James Black, James A. Black, 
Bowdon, Bowlin, Boyd, Brockenbrough, Brodhead, Milton 


Brown, William G. Brown, Burt, J. G. Chapman, Aneustus |! 


A. Chapman, Reuben Chapman, Chase, Chipman, Clarke, 
Cobb, Cocke, Constable, Cottrell, Crozier, Cullom, Cuni 
ningham, Danicl, Dargan, Garrett Davis, Dobbin, Dockery, į 


Douglass, Dromgoole, Ellett, Erdman, Edwin H. Ewing, |! 


Ficklin, Gentry, Graham, Grider, Haralson, Harmanson, 
Hilliard, Isaac E. Holmes, Hopkins, George S. Houston, Ed- | 
mund W. Hubard, Hunter, Charles J. Ingersoll, Joseph John- 
son, Andrew Johnson, G. W. Jones, Seaborn Jones, Kauf- 
man, Thomas Butler King, Leake, La Sere, Ligon, Long, 
Lumpkin, MeClean, McClernand, MeDanicl, James Me- 
Dowell, McHenry, MeKay, John P. Martin, Barkley Mar- 
tin, Morris, Morse, Newton, Owen, Parrish, Payne, Pendle- 
ton, Perry, Phelps, Piltsbury, Reid, Rehe, Khett, Roberts, 
Sawyer, Seddon, A. D. Sims, Leonard H. Sins, Simpson, 
Stanton, Stephens, St. John, Strong, Thibodaux, Thomas- 
son, Jacob Thompson, Tibbatts, Toombs, Towns, Tredway, 
Trumbo, Wick, Woodward, and Young—106. 


So the amendmentof the Committee of the Whole 


fi 


i] Martin, Morse, Newton, Parrish, Payne; Pendleton, 
‘| Phelps, Pillsbury, Reid, Reife, Rhett, Roberts, Seddon, Alex= 


John W. Houston, George: S. Houston, Edmund W: Hubard, 
| Humer, Joseph Johnson, Andrew-Jolinson, Geo. W. Jonés, 
|| Seaborn Jones, Kaufman, Thomas Butter King; Leake, La 
|| Sere, Ligon, Long, Lumpkin, MeClernand, MeDaniol, Jas: 
McDowell, McHenry, MeKay, John P. Martin, Barkley 

erry, . 


ander D. Sims, Leonard H. Sims, Simpson, Robert Smith; 


|| Stanton, Stephens, ‘Thibodaux, Thomasson, Jacob Thomp- 


son, Tibbatts, Toombs, Towns, Tredway, Trumbo, Wood-- 
ward, and Young—98&. 


| NAYS—Messrs. Abbott, John Quiney Adams, Anderson, 


Arnold, Benton, Jas. Black, Blanchard, Brinkerhoff, Brod- 


jj head, Buffington, William W., Campbell, John H. Campbell; 


Carroll, Cathcart, Collamer, Collin, Cranston, Cummins; 
! Cunningham, Darragh, Delano, De Mott, Dillingham, Dixon, 
Dunlap, Edsall, Edsworth, Erdman, Jolin H. Ewing, Faran, 
Foot, Foster, Fries, Giddings, Goodyear, Gordon, Grinnell, 
Grover, Hale, Hamlin, Hampton, Harper, Hastings, Henley, 
Elias B. Holmes, Hough, Samuel D. Hubbard, Hudson, Hun- 


|| gertord, Washington Hunt, James B. Hunt, Charles J. Inger- 


so, J. R. Ingersoll, Jenkins, James H. Johnson, Kennedy, 
Daniel P. King, Preston King, Lawrence, Leffler, Levin, 
Lewis, Maclay, McClean, McClelland, McCrate, Joseph J. 
McDowell, McGaughey, Mclivaine, Marsh, Miller, Morris, 
Moseley, Moulton, Niven, Norris, Owen, Perrill, Pettit, Pal- 
lock, Ramsey, Rathbun, Ripley, Ritter, Julius Rockwell, 
| John A. Rockwell, Root, Runk, Russell, Sawtelle, Sawyer, 


Albert Smith, Thomas Smith, Starkweather, Stewart, St. 
Jolin, Strohm, Strong, Sykes, Benjamin Thompson, James. 
; Thompson, Thurman, Tilden, Vance, Vinton, Wentworth, 


Mr. DROMGOOLE moved to strike out the pre- || Wheaton, White, Wick, Williams, Wilmot, Winthrop, 


Wood, Wooodruft, Woodworth, Wright, and Yost-—122, 


So the House refused to lay the bill on the table. 
| The question recurred on the engrossment of the’ 
| bill; and, being put, it was decided in the affirma- 
tive, 

The bill being engrossed, was accordingly read 
a third time. 

The question now recurred on its passage. 

Mr. RATHBUN moved the previous question; 
which was seconded. And the main question was: 
ordered, viz: Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. BRINKERHOFYF demanded the yeas and 
nays; which were ordered, and taken, as follows: 


YRAS—Messrs. Abbott, John Quiney Adams, Anderson, 
Arnold, Ashinun, Benton, James Black, Blanchard, Brinker- 
hot’, Brodhead, Buffiugton, Willian W. Campbell, John H. 
Campbell, Carroll, Catheart, Collamer, Cotlin, Culver, Cum- 
mins, Cunningham, Darragh, Delano, De Mott, Diliinghain, 
Dixon, Dunlap, Edsall, Ellsworth, Erdman, John H. Ewing, 
i Faran, Foot, Fries, Garvin, Giddings, Goodyear, Gordon, 
| Grinnell, Grover, Hale, Hamlin, Hampton, Hastings, Hen- 
ley, Elias 8. Holmes, Hough, Samuel D. Hubbard, Hudson, 
i Hungerford, Washington Hunt, James B. Hunt, Charles J. 
Ingersoll, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Jenkins, James H. Johnson, 
Kennedy, Daniel P. King, Preston King, Lawrence, Lefiler, 
Levin, Lewis, Maclay, MeClean, McClelland, McCrate, Jo- 
seph J. McDowell, Mellvaine, Marsh, Miller, Morris, Mose- 
ley, Moulton, Niven, Norris, Owen, Perrill, Pettit, Pollock, 
Ramsey, Rathbun, Ripley, Ritter, Julius Rockwell, Jobn Ay 
Rockwell, Root, Runk, Russell, Sawtelle, Scammon, Sea- 
man, Severance, Albert Smith, Thomas Smith, Caleb B. 
Smith, Starkweather, Stewart, St. Join, Strohin, Strong, 
Sykes, Benjamin Thompson, James Thompson, Thurman, 
Wentworth, Wheaton, White, Wick, Williams, Wilmot, 
Winthrop, Wood, Woodworth, Wright, and Yost—I15. 

NAYS—Messrs. Stephen Adams, Atkinson, Barringer, 
Bayly, Bedin Bell, Biggs, James A. Black, Bowdon, Bow- 
lin, Boyd, Brockenbrough, Milton Brown, Win. G. Brown, 
Burt, John G. Chapman, Augustus A. Chapman, Reuben 
Chapman, Chase, Chipman, Clarke, Cobb, Cocke, Consta- 
hle, Cottrell, Cranston, Crozier, Cullomy Daniel, Dargan, 
Garrett Davis, Dobbin, Dockery, Dromgoole, Bilett, Edwin 
H. Ewing, Ficktin, Gentry, Graham, Grider, Haralvon, Har- 
manson, Harper, Hemy, Hilliard, Hoge, Isaac B. Hohnes, 


| Hopkins, Johu W. Houston, George 8. Houston, Edmund 


W. Hubard, Hunter, Joseph Johnson, Andrew Johnson, G. 


| W. Jones, Seaborn Jones, Kaufinan, Thomas Butler King, 
| Leake, La Sere, Ligon, Long, Lumpkin, McClernand, Mc- 


Daniel, James MeDowell, McGaughey, McHenry, McKay, 
Joim P. Martin, Barkley Martin, Morse, Newton, Parrish, 
Payne, Pendleton, Pe Phelps, Pillsbury, Reid, Reife, 
Rhett, Roberts, Sawyer, Schenck, Seddon, Alexander D. 
Sims, Leonard H. Sims, Simpson, Truman Smith, Robert 
Smith, Stanton, Stephens, Thibodaux, Thomasson, Jacob 
Thompson, ‘Tibbatts, Toombs, Towns, Tredway, Trumbo, 


i Vance, Vinton, Woodruff, Woodward, and Young—105. 


was concurred in by the House. | 
Mr. R. SMITH asked leave to record his voie, 

and desired to say that he had stepped into the | 

Senate fora moment, to transact some business 


for an absent colleague, not presuming the vote || 


however, called before he got within the bar of the || 
He would have voted against the Wil- |; 


House. 
mot proviso. F 

The House refused to permit Mr. S. to vote. 
«Mr. TIBBATTS moved to lay the bill on the | 
table; which motion was decided by yeas and 


| 
| 
i 
i 
would be taken until he returned; his name was, | 
t 
lj 


| 
! 
nays, as follows: f 


YEAS—Messrs. Stephen Adams, Atkinson, Barringer, ; 
Bayly, Bedinger, Bell, Biggs, James A. Black, „Bowdon, i 
Bowlin, Boyd, Brockenbrough, Milton Brown, W iliam G. 
Brown, Burt, John G. Chapman, Augustus A. Chapman, 


Constable, Cottrell, Crozier, Cullom, Daniel, Dargan, Garrett 
Davis, Dobbin, Dockery, Douglass, Dromgoole, Elctt, Edwin | 


$ 
a | 
Reuben Chapman, Chase, Chipman, Clarke, Cobb, Cocke, |! 
| 
| 
t 


H. Ewing, Ficklin, Gentry, Graham, Grider, Haralson, Har- ! 
manson, Henry, Hilliard, Hoge, Isaac E. Holmes, Hopkins, | 


| ale. 
i 
i 


i 
1 
iJ 
| 


So the hill was passed. 
Mr. HAMLIN moved to reconsider the vote on 
the passage of the bill, and then moved to lay the 


being put, was decided in the affirmative 
So the bill stands passed. 


ANOTHER QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE. 

Mr. BROCKENBROUGH, of Florida, rose to 
a question of privilege, and commenced speaking, 
when— 

Mr. RATHBUN rose to order, but yielded, and 
Mr. B. proceeded, indicating. his intention to move 
a resolution on the subject of a paragraph in the 
report of a speech (of Mr. Wesrcorr) inthe Sen- 


i 
} 
| 

i| motion to reconsider on the table. The question 
i n 
| 
| 
i 
1 
| 


Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL inquired whether the 
resolution did not refer to a proceeding in the Sen- 


i ate? g 
Mr. RATHBUN renewed his objection to Mr. 


| Brockensroven’s proceeding. 


mr 
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Mr. BROCKENBROUGH asked whether it 
was possible that a resolution directly touching the 

rivileges of the House of Representatives was to 

e pronounced out of order, and whether he was 
tobe precluded from explaining the purpose and 
nature of the resolution? 

The CHAIR ruled that Mr. BROCKENBROUGH 
must first send up his resolution to be read before 
he could make a speech upon it. 

He then sent it up to the Clerk’s table, and it 
was read as follows: 

Whereas it is understood by the House of Representatives | 
that on Saturday, the thirteenth instant, in the chamber of 
the Senate of the United States, in open Senate, a Senator 
from the State of Florida used the following language, to 
wit: 

«I warn the Democracy of this country, the people of 
this country, that they do not know one-twentieth part of | 
the corruption, the feculent, reeking corruption in this re- 
spect in this Government for years past. I tell the people of | 
this country that the Government. and institutions of this | 
country have been and will be used as a machine to plunder 
them for office beggars, and to perpetuate the possession of 
political power. Isolemnly believe, if the people of the Uni- 
tcdStates knew the manner in which their Government was 
conducted, if they could be ail assembied at the city of Wash- 
ington, they would be excited to kick up a revolution in 
twenty-four hours, which would tumble the President, heads 
of departments, both Houses of Congress, Democrats and 
Whigs, heels over head into the Potomac, and I believe they 
would act right inso doing +” 

And whereas silence on the part of this House may seem 
an acquiescence in the truth of the remark, and an indispo- 
sition or indifference to the correction of the evil on the part 
of the Representatives of the people ; und whereas “no mem- 
ber of either House can be questioned in any other place for 
any speech or debate 5?” and tbis Honse, from the vagueness 
and wantof specification in the charge, possesses no means 
of vindication or investigation; and whereas this House, 
speaking only for itself, deems investigation peculiarly ne- 
cessary, as well from the boundless generality and the exces- 
sive, dangerous, and degrading character of the corruption 
charged, as from the high position, and lofty place whence 
the charge emanates, being made without format contradic- | 
tion in the presence ofall the States of the Ainerican Union, 
and all the great Powers of the world by their representatives: 
Be it, theretore, 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the People of 
the United Stutes of America, That a committee of one 
member from each State shall be appointed, whose duty it 
shall be to wait npon the Senate of the United States at the 
first convenient moment, when in open session, and deliver 
to the President of the Senate, for the consideration of that 
body this preamble and these resolutions, and to request the 
Senate most respectfully to take such measures as may seem 
best adapted to procure, as speedily as possible, the most 
accurate attainable specification of persons, times, places, 
and circumstances, intended to be included in the charge in 
the preamble mentioned, so far as the same relates to the 

House of Representatives; and further to request most re- 
spectully that the Senate will be pleased to communicate the 
result of their proceedings upon that subject to this House at 
the earliest convenient time, in such manner as the Senate 
may deem moat proper, to the end that such proceedings 
be jaid before the American people for their information and 
action, and that this Hous 
own honor aud the interests of the people it represents may 
require. 

Beit further resolved, That the committee have leave to 
perforin its duties during the session of the House. 


Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL objected to Mr, Brocx- 
pNBROUGH’s proceeding, as wholly out of order. 


The SPEAKER said, that in the deliberate į! 


opinion of the Chair, the resolutions were not of | 
that kind of privilege of which the House could | 
take cognizance. | 

Mr. BROCKENBROUGHL said that he con- 
sidered it his duty to present the question in such 
a form as should make it manifest that he had not 
silently and tamely acquiesced in a charge like this, 
coming from an individual who represented the 
State from which he came. He occupied, in this 
respect, a peculiar position. None was more re- 


luctant than he to interrupt the business of the |, 


House; but he could not sit still under the charge ; 
that the corruption of the present Administration | 
was so great that the people of Florida, if the 
heard and saw what was done here, would think | 


it a worthy cause of creating a civil and political |: apon 
y 2 P cal | tigation ; that a majority of the committee are of the opinion 


revolution. i 

Mr. EWING, of Tennessee, rose to order. 
The gentleman was making, it seemed, a general 
speech on the merits of a certain charge brought 
not in this House, but in another body. 

The CHAIR „ruled that Mr. BROCKENBROUGH | 
must confine his remarks to the resolutions he had | 
offered. i 

Mr. BROCKENBROUGH resumed, and again ; 
stated that the circumstances of this case rendered | 
it incumbent on him to move in regard to it, and 
to endeavor that the House should take such steps 
as might comport with its own dignity, by in- 
quiring into the specific charges which had been 
preferred as well against its own integrity as that | 
of the Administration. Should he return home, | 
after sitting quietly here and submitting to hear ' 


such charges. from such a quarter, hë would: not 
meet with a very favorable reception. 

A charge like this went upon the wings of the 
wind. The eyes of all nations were turned upon 
us to learn results of the experiment of a free Gov- 
ernment; and when they witnessed a charge so 
grave as this, proceeding from an elevated and in- 
fluential station, in presence of the Legislature and 
the nation—in the youth and early bud of the Gov- 
ernment—that it was already so filled with fecu- 
lent corruption that, did the people but know the 
facts; they would rise in their majesty and hurl 
the whole Government, President and all, into the 
Potomac, it was certainly a case which called—for 
the notice of a co-ordinate branch of Government. 
He asked for the infliction of no punishment—for 
the adoption of no degrading censure—nothing 
that was in any way disrespectful to the Senate; 
but simply an Inquiry as to the specific charges 
preferred by the Representative of one of the States 


ground for instituting official proceedings; and the 
difficulty of action in regard to words spoken in 
another branch of the Legislature was much less 
than formerly, since there were reporters recog- 
nised as under obligation to give true reports of 
what took place in debate. 
silent acquiescence of the House under charges so 
disgraceful as these would not be creditable to the 
body. 

Mr. B. here read from Jefferon’s Manual on the 
question of order. 

He wanted to know from the Chair what rule 
of order would be violated by adopting these res- 
olutions, and acting: in conformity with them? If 
this charge came from the press of the country, or 
from any source of less elevation and dignity than 
one who represented a sovereign State, it might be 
beneath the dignity of the House to notice it, But 
this was a different case, 

At all events, Mr. B., in bringing forward the 
resolutions, had done his duty, in conformity with 
the relations he sustained to the people of Florida, 

Mr. DOUGLASS moved the previous question, 
which was seconded, put, and carried; and the 
question being on the appeal of Mr. Brocken- 
BrouGH from the ruling of the Chair, the decision 
of the Speaker was affirmed without a count. 
| So the resolutions moved by Mr. Brocxen- 


|| proven were decided not to be of a privileged 


character, and the offering of them was therefore 
| out of order. 


tion of a privileged character. He would there- 
fore now present the report of the Select Commit- 
tee appointed on a certain report which had ap- 
peared in the Union touching the proceedings of 
the House in relation to his colleague [Mr. Wenrt- 
worrn] some days since. As a majority of the 
committee were of opinion that nothing could be 
decided on without an examination of the members 
who had been present in the House on the occa- 
sion referred to, and as the summoning and exam- 
ination of these witnesses would be more than suf- 
ficient to occupy the residue of the present session, 
when the further jurisdiction of this Congress 
would cease, he had been directed by the commit- 


i tee to ask that they be discharged from the further | 


consideration of the subject referred to them. 
The following is the report of the committee: 


The select committee appointed to examine into the “Union” 
report of the proccedings of the House, on Saturday, the 
6th instant, have directed the following report: 

That all the members of the committee assembled, and 
proceeded to consult upon the mode of conducting the inves- 


that most of the members and persons present in the Hallat 
the tine would necessarily be required to be examined on 
oath; and that their testimony, including questions and an- 
swers, should be taken down in full. 


sion would not afford sufiicietit time to examine one-half of 
the wituesses; and, for this want of time, the committee 


consideration of the subject. 


The motion was agreed to, and the committee 
discharged accordingly. 

Mr. DOUGLASS said he would refer to one 
other question of privilege, and then he would be 
done, as he hoped, from henceforth. 

In the Union’s report of the speech made by Mr. 
Doverass, in behalf of his resolution to expel the 


reporters of that paper, there had been manifested 


of this Confederacy. Rumor often formed a valid | 


He thought that the | 


Mr. DOUGLASS said that, as one question of | 
may adopt such measures as its |! privilege had been disposed of, it might not be an 
| inappropriate time to settle forever another ques- 


Your committee are unanimously of the opinion, that if | 
this course should be adopted, the entire balance of the ses- | 


have directed me to ask to be discharged from the further | 


i viso at the end of the 


purposely the greatest unfairness and partiality; 
and he must therefore protest for the future against 
the reports of that paper being read or referred to 
as authority against him. 

Mr. FRIES, by leave, presented a similar reso- 
lution from the Legislature of the State of Ohio as 
that presented by Mr. BRINKERHOFF at the former 
part of the day. Laid on the table. 

Mr. DOUGLASS moved that the House resolve 
eel into Committee of the Whole on the special 
order. 

Mr. WASHINGTON HUNT moved to post- 
pone the special order, for the purpose of taking 
up in committee the bill for the relief of Ireland. 

Mr. Hun'r’s motion to postpone was disagreed 
to. 

TERRITORIAL BILLS. 


The House then resolved itself into Committee 
of the Whole (Mr. Revpen Cuapman in the chair) 
on the special order, viz. bills relating to Terri- 
tories. 

The first bill taken up was the bill to admit the 
Territory of Wisconsin into the Union as a State. 

Mr. W. W. CAMPBELL said he perceived in 


i this bill a reference made to a constitution adopted 


by the people of lowa for their government as a 
State. Had that constitution ever been laid before 
this House? He had never seen it. 

Mr. DOUGLASS stated that it had been com- 
municated ina message from the President, print- 
ed by order of the House, and laid on the tables of 
members, It had been examined carefully by the 
Committee on the Territories, and that committee 
were unanimons in reporting the present bill. 

Mr. CAMPBELL wished that it might be read; 
but the committee refused leave. 

Mr, DROMGOOLE protested against the action 
of Congress in passing on a constitution adopted 
by the people of a Territory. 1) was mere usurpa- 
tion. It was for the people themselves to judge 
whether their own constitution was “ republican”? 
or not. Of the present constitution of Iowa he 
would say, that it was republican in its character, 


i| and was prepared to prove what he said. 


After some further remarks from Mr. DOUG- 
LASS, and an objection from Mr. CALEB B. 
SMITH to the reception of what was not yet a 
State, but merely a Territory in a state of transi- 
tion from its chrysaloid condition; an explanation 
from Mr. MARTIN, and a rejoinder from Mr. 
C. B. SMITH— 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the 
House. 


The bill to create an additional land office in the 
Tarog of Wisconsin was then taken up and 
read. 

Mr. SAWYER moved to add the following pro- 
section: 

“ Provided, That no public lands shall be sold 
under the provisions of this act except to actual 
settlers.” 


In supporting this motion, Mr. S. dwelt on the 
evil effects on any part of the country, occasioned 
by having its lands in the hands of speculators— 
the retardation of their settlement, the want of 
roads, the want of schools, and the increase in the 
price of land. The adoption of such a proviso 
would bring the Jands into market, and cause them 
to be sold, and would also relieve the district of 


i country from extra taxation, and soon intersect it 
| with railroads, canals, and other marks of im- 


provement and social prosperity. 

The President had recommended a graduation 
in the price of the public lands. Why did Demo- 
cratic gentemen from Pennsylvania and New 
York oppose it? From the fear that the white 
slaves in their factories and their mines might be 
induced to leave them, and get comfortable homes 
and independence in the new States? 

Mr. WOOD, of New York, here interposed to 
say, that as New York had no coal mines, she 
could not very well employ white slaves in them. 

Mr. SAWYER asked if she had no factories. 
He did not, to be sure, reside in the Territory of 
Wisconsin; but he felt very sure that the people 
who did would thank him for the movement he had 
this day made. He, was utterly hostile to land 
speculators, and considered them as the greatest 
curse with which a new country could be afflicted. 

Mr. S. then went on to say, that he had been 
very anxious for an opportunity to say a few 
things on the bill which the House had had under 
consideration to-day, (the three-million bill.) And 
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as they were now in Committee of the Whole, he ! 
would take the usual liberty, and would say now | 
what he had intended to say before. He voted 
both against the bill and against the Wilmot pro- 
‘viso, not that he was opposed to making men free 
and keeping them free, but because this proposi- | 
tion came from a quarter which he did not consider 
as friendly to this Administration. Gentlemen 
who proposed amendments here, and who had 
finally fixed the Wilmot proviso upon the bill, 
knew perfectly well that the provisions of it could 
not be enforced. The country was now at war, 
and the Administration was asking a supply of | 
money to endeavor to make peace. Would this 
Wilmot proviso at alf effect it? Gentlemen knew 
very well that it could be repealed at any time that 
was deemed necessary. Butif this were not so, | 
they knew full well that the amendment never | 
could pass the Senate; and if it did, the treaty-ma- 
king power would not recognise it. Butif they 
should, and insert this as a condition in the treaty, | 
it would still require two-thirds of the Senate to 
ratify the treaty in every article of it. And did the 
authors of this proviso expect to get two-thirds of 
the Senate in its favor? They expected no such 
thing. They knew it could not be done. Why, 
then, has it been brought into the House? The 
real object was plain enough. lt was brought in 
forthe purpose of defeating the bill—of stopping | 
the war, of embarrassing the Administration, and | 
especially of embarrassing certain Democrats here | 
by making them show their hands. 
As for himself, he was ready to show his hand | 
at any time. He had nothing to hide. Well, 
these Democratic gentlemen had shown their hands, 
They had voted the proviso, and some of those 
who had done so had since said to him that it was 
the bitterest pill they had ever swallowed. And 
the only political effect of the measure would be 
to give the Whigs a double advantage over the 
Democratic party in the coming Presidential elec- 
tion, The proviso was now dividing the Demo- 
cratic party. The result would probably be to cut 
it up into fragments, and possibly to conquer it. 
What would follow? Everybody knew—these 
gentlemen knew perfectly well, that the first mo- 
ment the Whigs came into power they would repeal 
the tariff of °46. That glorious boon to all the | 
western States would at once be wrested out of 
their hands. And Mr. S. would call on the farm- 
ers of Ohio to mark well the course of certain pro- | 
fessed Democrats in regard to this measure. We 
had now a fair sweep of all the markets of Europe. 
Under the tariff of 46, more western produce had 
beenggpipped than for ten years before. Mr. S.’s 
constituents were producers. They raised their 
living out of the ground. They did not want any 
of your home market. They wanted the blessing 
of free trade, and a foreign market for their pro- 
duce to the ends of the earth. What would the | 
cotton growers of the South think of a law the 
effect of which would be to compel them to sell 
their cotton at the next county town? Would | 
they be satisfied with a home market like that? | 
No. They wanted the markets of England and | 
Germany. ai 
But the real truth was, that if certain Democratic i 
gentlemen here could not have the rule, they i 
were ready to get the Democratic party together 
by the ears, and let the common enemy triumph | 
over it. Did they want the Whigs to reénact the 
tariff of 1842? If they did, they were taking the | 
very road to it. 
Gentlemen said that in this movement they were | 
opposing slavery. They were for refusing to the | 
slave States an opportunity of sending their sur- 
plus slave population into the new territories we 
might conquer. And what would be the effect of | 
this? It would be that Virginia, and Maryland, 
and Kentucky, and the rest, would shove off their 
free negroes, and settle them on the people of 
Ohio; and they were as great a curse as could ' 
come among any people. He spoke feelingly on | 
this subject. His own district had had the trial : 
ofit. A drove of four hundred of John Randolph’s | 
emancipated negroes had been sent to settle right : 
among the farms of his people. The people rose, | 
and, taking the statute in their hands, required of . 


these intruders to give bond and security not to be- || 


come a public burden, as the law required them to | 
do. ‘They couid not do it, and they were in short | 
metre mustered out of the county. Then came the | 
Whig Governor, or he should rather say the Whig l 
eandidate for Governor, and all the Whigs at his ; 


back, and tried to repeal what were called the black 
laws. They were all exceedingly anxious to do | 
justice to the black man, and they talked loudly | 
about all men being free and equal. Well, and what 
did his colleague over there [Mr. Gippines] want 
with these free negroes, if he could have got them 
into the State? The first move would have been to 
let them enter the schools and academies along 
with the white children; and from that stepping- 
stoné the next stride would have been to alter the 
State constitution and give them power to vote. 

Now, Mr. S. was opposed to enslaving man- | 
kind; but of the two evils he preferred the least; if 
he must either take this surplus black population | 
into the bosom of his own State, or let the South 
have territory on which to send them, he chose the || 
latter. He would consent to almost anything to | 
keep them out of the bounds of the free States, for || 
they were the most degraded of the human race. |i 
It was impossible ever to put them on an equality | 
with the whites, and the white people of Ohio want- 
ed none of these negroes among them. 

A proposition had been introduced here to de- 
clare that these new territories should be either ! 
slave territories or free, as the people should i\ 
choose, but it was voted down. These gentlemen | 
were not willing to trust the people: they must un- ji 
dertake to dictate. Mr. S. would dictate to nobody. 
He had been opposed to the proviso introduced 
into the Oregon bill, proposing to restrict slavery 
in that territory: because the whole territory lay 
too far north to need any such compromise line. 

Mr. S. said he had been opposed to this bill, 
proviso or no proviso. When the bill of a like 
character had first been introduced, the question 
had been 


| 


resented under very different circum- |! 
stances. He had voted to give the Administration 

all the men and money they had asked. What 

did they want with these three millions of dollars? 

To purchase a peace? We had already given fif- 

teen millions of dollars in the shape of a land | 
bounty to our soldiers to fight the war out, and he 
wanted that the war should be fought out to the | 
end. Letus have no more negotiations. We had | 
offered Mexico quite enough. Give her three mil- || 
lions to negotiate? He would conduct this nego- 
tiation as old Andrew Jackson wanted to, at the | 
cannon’s mouth. 

Why did the Democratic gentlemen want a bill 
like this? He admitted, as a general rule, that it 
was the safer plan to vote the recommendations of 
a Democratic Executive. None could ever get us 
successfully through this war unless they voted 
the President the means he asked for. The Dem- 
ocrats had voted this sum, it was true, that the 
President had asked, but they had affixed a clog | 
to it which rendered it perfectly nugatory, and it 
could not pass, and everybody knew it. Who ex- | 
pected to get two-thirds of the Senate to ratify a 
treaty with this proso in it? Many of those who |, 


had aided to put this proviso in had other motives | 
in doing it than opposition to slavery. Le believed |, 
that some of them were as bitter enemies of this 
Administration as the bitterest Whig in the coun- |j 
try. Just so there had been men who voted the 
tariff of 1846, who had first voted for all the clogs | 
which the Whigs tried to fix upon it, and even to 

lay upon the table; and then, on the final vote, to | 
show that they were good Democrats, had voted 

for the bill. Such men were no friends to this Ad- |, 
ministration. He wanted the measure put in its 


IL 


i: referred to the Committee on F'orei 


Provided, That said State shall first assent to theacceptanee. 
of this grant, on the terms aforesaid, by an act of the Le- 
gislature of the same.” : 

Mr. DOUGLASS moved the previous question, 
which was seconded, and the main question was 
ordered to be put, viz. Will the House agree to 
the amendment? and, on a division, it appeared 
no quorum voted, 

Whereupon the House adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Tuespay, February 16, 1847. 
The Journal was read and approved. 


Mr. ATCHISON presented a memorial from 
the Legislature of the State of Missouri, asking the 
adoption of some measures for enabling the own- 
ers of slaves to prevent the same from escaping. 
into Canada, and for their recovery when there; 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. f 

Also, a petition from Johnson Lykins, asking 
compensation for attending certain Indians as their 
physician; which was referred to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. CORWIN presented joint resolutions of the 
egislature of Ohio, stating that they have full con- 
fidence in the bravery and skill of Major Generals 
i: Scott and Taylor; which were laid on the table. 
Also, joint resolutions from the same, in favor of 
| the increase of pay of those volunteers who have 
| served in Mexico; which were read and laid on the 
table. : 
Mr. ALLEN presented joint resolutions of the: 


|| Legislature of Ohio, in relation to the exclusi6n of 


slavery from Oregon, or in territories that may be 
hereafter annexed; which were laid on the table and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CAMERON presented a petition from citi 
zens of Chester county, Pennsylvania, in favor o- 
a speedy termination of the present war; which was 
en Relations, 

Also, a petition from citizens of Schuylkill coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, asking the adoption of some 


į Measures for preventing the introduction of foreign 


| paupers and criminals; which was referred to the 
| Committee on Foreign Relations. 

| Also, a petition from citizens of the same coun- 
| ty, remonstrating against a distribution of the pub- 
| uc lands to the States in which they lie; which was 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Also, resolutions of the Legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania in relation to a dry-dock at Philadelphia; 
which were laid on the table. 

Mr. CILLEY presented a petition from citizens 
of New Hampshire, in favor of abolition of slave- 
y; the motion to receive which was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. MANGUM presented a'petition from the 


il heirs of Arnold D. Crosby for a pension; which 


was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 
REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES. 

Mr. CAMERON, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, reported House bill to amend 
and continue in force the charter to incorporate 
the inhabitants of the city of Washington, with 
amendments. 

Mr. BENTON, from the Committee on Milita- 
ry Affairs, reported a bill making provision for the 
appointment of an additional number of general 
officers and for other purposes; which was read a 
first time. 


washed his hands of it, both by votes and speeches. | 

After Mr. S. had concluded— li 

The committee rose and reported the bill to ad- || 
mit the Territory of Wisconsin into the Union as || 
a State to the House without amendment, and |; 
progress on the bill to create an additional land |; 
office in the Territory of Wisconsin. : ' 

The question was about being put on engrossing |! 
the bill to admit the ‘Yerritory of Wisconsin into 
the Union as a State; when 

Mr. JOHN A. ROCK WELL moved to amend |: 
the bill by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: 

« And be it further enacted, That, in addition to section 
numbered sixteen, section numbered thirty-six im each 
township of the public lands of the United States in said i 
State, not heretofore otherwise disposed of, be and the same | 
is hercby appropriated to the support of education in said | 

i 
| 
t 
| 


! 
{ 
| 

true light before the people. Forhisown part, he | 
! 


il 


1 

| 
State; which said several sections may be sold by the direc- |} 
tion of the Legislature of said State at a price not less than | 
the minimum price at which the public lands of the United |! 
States shall be by law authorized to be sold; and the avails 
of said land so sold to be applied exclusively for the estab- 
lishment of a fund in support of education in said State: 


| 
| | 


On motion of Mr. BENTON, the Committee on 
Military Affairs, were then discharged from the 
consideration of all the other parts of the Presi- 
dent’s message, and they were referred to the 


| Committee on Finance. 


Mr. BRIGHT, from the Committee on Public 
Lands, reported a bill confirming to the Corpora- 
tion of Fernandina a lot of ground used asa public 
burial ground; which was read a first time. 

NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 

On motion of Mr. HUNTINGTON, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of the bill making 
appropriations for the naval service for the year 
nding 30th June, 1848. r : f 

The bill being under consideration asin com- 
mittee of the whole. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON said he was authorized 
by the Committee on Finance to move to amend 
the amendment relating to the construction of the 
dry-dock at Brooklyn, so as to limit the time and > 
the amount in, completing the same; and to institute 
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an examination for the purpose of ascertaining the 
practicability of the undertaking. 

Mr. DICKINSON complained that the effect 
of this amendment would be to delay the work. | 
Already nearly half a million had been expended: 
Unless it could be shown that there was some 
defect in the plan, he could not perceive why a 
commissioner should be appointed. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON explained that there was 
enough of the unexpended -appropriation of last 
year to keep the work going until the examination 
should be made. 


Mr. YULEK said he was very much inclined to | 


vote against a dry-dock at Brooklyn. The origi- 


go on making appropriations unless some hmit 
shall be fixed to the time and cost. The excava- 
tion was not yet completed, and not a single stone 
had been laid, yet all the money appropriated had 
been expended. The work ought to be done, and 
to be well done. The coffer-dam had given way 
once or twice, and thus had caused great delay 
and heavy expenditure. He wished to be satisfied 
that it could be completed. He asked for the yeas 
and nays on the amendment, and they were or- 
dered. 

Mr. EVANS said half a million had already 
been cxpended. It was doubtful whether the work 


nal estimate for this work was $803,000; and now, | 
after expending half a million, it is said that it will | 
require a further appropriation to the amount of! 
the whole of the original estimate to complete it. | 


capable of raising a ninety-gua ship. 
jie was informed, be finished in about a month. 
Therefore it was a question to be considered | 
whether this work might not be suspended for the | 
present. He would wish to see it suspended, too, 
on the principle of dosing the doctor; for as New 
York had strenuously urged that floating docks 
were more desirable at other yards, she ought to be 
compelled to try one herself. He wished to move 
an amendment; but 

The CHAIR decided that no amendment was 
now in order, 

Mr. DICKINSON asked the Senator from Flor- 


ida qn what authority he had stated the cost of | 


completing the work ? 

Mr. YULEE sent to the Secretary, to be read, 
a letter from the Chief of the Bureau of Construc- 
tion, in which it was stated that up to the first of 
January last, $450,205 39 had been expended on 
the work, and thata further sum of $763,750 would 
be required to complete it. 

Mr. DICKINSON said. he had in his hand a 
letter from the engineer, estimating the total ex- 
pense at about one million, nearly half of which 
had heen expended. 

Mr. EVANS. What was the date of this letter? 

Mr. DICKINSON said it was without date. 
had been placed in his hands ver 
wished to ask the Senator from 
he meant it to be understood that he considered the 
floating dock preferable to the other? 

Mr. YULEE wished to suspend action on the 

bill, until he should have obtained sufficient infor- 
mation to direct his judgment. 


recently. He 


Mr. DICKINSON thought it was too late now | 


to inquire whether this work should be abandon- 
ed, in order to enable the Government to adopta 
cheaper and better one. Too much money had 
been expended on this dock to allow a suspension 
or abandonment. If it had been now an original 
question authorizing the work, there might have 
been more reason for delay. 

Mr. EVANS contended that the amendment to 


the amendment was a proper one, and ought to be : 


adopted. 
works. Aud it would be equally bad to pursue the 
work further until we shall have ascertained the 
probability of completing it within a reasonable 
time. He had doubts whether it would not have 
to be abandoned on account of the character of the 
soil. The committee had called before them the 
engineer and the head of the department, and it 
turned out, on examination, that the work was a 
great deal more expensive than was contemplated. 
When it was proposed by the committee to limit 
the amount expended on the work to $1,250,000, 
the engineer objected to any limitation. Thesite 
has no solid bottom, and several accidents of a se- 
rious character have occurred. We should be com- 
pelled to pay for what we had contracted for, but 
we ought not to pay for any new work until there 


can bea report from a committee as to the feasi- | 


bility of the plan. 
The question was then put, and the amendment 
to the amendment was agreed to. 


The question being on the amendment as amend- 


ed— 

Mr. WEBSTER said he should vote against the 
amendment, as he looked upon this mode of appro- 
priating money subject to restrictions and the re- 
sult of examinations as a departure from the usual 


course of Congress. He was opposed to the tying | 


up of the hands of Congress in this manner. 


It | 


“orida whether | 


It was bad policy to suspend public | 


could be completed. The opinions of those most 
competent to judge were against it. 


from Massachusetts. He thought that all the most 
serious difficulties had been overcome, and read 
some extracts from a letter written by the engineer, 
dated Ist February, instant, expressing a similar 
opinion. 

The guestion on the amendment was then taken, 
and decided in the negative; ayes 15, noes 29. 

The next question was on the amendment of the 
Committee of Finance, striking out the clause 


| 
f 


sacola, and Philadelphia. 

Mr. J. M. CLAYTON asked for the reasons 
for this amendment, and demanded the yeas and 
nays, which were ordered. 


i 


not prevail. About halfa million had been already 
expended on the dry dock at New York, and it is 
estimated that its cost will be one million three 
hundred thousand dollars. The floating dock at 


‘sand or two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
| Philadelphia was willing to try a dock of this de- 
| scription; and surely something was due to that 
old city. Let it be remembered that some of the 
noblest ships in the service were built there; and 
that ships of war lying there are not liable to rot, 
and are safe against any attack from an enemy, as 
well as from the fury of the storms. Why was 
Philadelphia singled out to be excluded from the 
i bill? This city, where Congress first sat, this 
capital of the mother of States, why was she to be 
| assailed to enrich the West? 
Mr. HUNTINGTON explained that there had 
| been no feeling hostile to Philadelphia, in the rea- 
sons which led to this proposition. On the con- 
trary, there were members of the committee, him- 
self among the number, who had sincere friends 
and warm attachments there. - The committee had 
| not looked at the city or the State; but confined 
themselves to the consideration of the question, 


i| work de novo. They had examined to see if there 
| was any recommendation ofthe work from the 
|, proper department. There was none. Was any 
i examination made at the navy yard to determine 
the cost and the time required for construction? 
Nothing of the kind. They looked to see if there 
was any estimate. There was none. They had 
not stopped here, but had examined all the evi- 
i! dence within their reach to discover the reasons 
i which made the selection of Philadelphiathe wisest. 


‘| They looked at the’ position of the city. They 


j 
gi 
j 


f had not perhaps looked, as they might have done, : 
i into the state of our finances. Butthey recollected ; 


li that Philadelphia was at the head of a navigable 
iriver; that she was an inland city, more than one 
| hundred miles from the capes of the Delaware, and 
‘| liable to be obstructed by ice about two months du- 
l: ying every winter. They also remembered: that 
il there is a dock at New York about two hundred 
. miles from these capes. Then they asked whether, 
in view of all these facts, it was expedient to make 
an appropriation to begin this work. ‘The super- 
i intendent of docks had also reported that the water 
i| atthe yard was becoming so shoal that the place 
: would shortly be unfit for a navy yard. It should 
‘| be borne in mind that this dock was not to be 
:| erected for the benefit of Philadelphia, or the State 
|. of Pennsylvania, but of the United States. 

1 Mr. J.M. CLAYTON did not doubt that the 
i real necessities of the service required the construc- 
| tion of a dock at Pensacola, but it was perhaps 
| more important at Philadelphia. All would agree 
|| that three docks were not too many to provide for 
|| the increasing magnitude of ournavy. He did not 
|| reside in Pennsylvania, but he lived at a distance 
i! sufficiently near to enable him to know that the ob- 


i 


making appropriations for docks at Kittery, Pen- | 


Mr. CAMERON hoped this amendment would | 


| Philadelphia would only cost two hundred thou- | 


whether or not it was expedient now to begin this | 


Mr. HUNTINGTON regarded it as useless to || 


| Mr. DIX said he concurred with the Senator i| 


t 
| 


jections of the committee were not-well founded. 
‘One objection is, that there is not water enough. 
The shoaling of the water is owing to obstructions 
caused by the United States, and not because there 
is not sufficient water in the Delaware. ` It has been 
by the action of the Government itself, by which 
the tide has been obstructed and diverted from. its 
natural course, and the erection of two new piers 
would remedy this and give thirty-five feet water. 
As to the obstruction by ice, it was well known 
that Philadelphia had liberally furnished ice-boats 
to remove that obstruction. But it seems there 
was no recommendation: and why did not the 
committee urge this also as an objection against 
Kittery? . This is not the first time this dock has 
| been brought to the notice of Congress. It was a 
great national work and ought to be constructed; 
| it was the most valuable of all the docks proposed, 
although all of them were necessary. The finan- 
cial condition of the country could not have influ- 
enced the committee, for the bill now appropriates 
a larger amount than when it came from the 
House. He hoped the amendment would be re- 
jected. 
: Mr. MILLER said the subject had been before 
the Committee on Naval Affairs, and they had re- 
ported a bill which had not been pressed because 
the committee understood that an appropriation 
for the object would be introduced in this bill. 
Philadelphia was the most safe and convenient 
place on the Atlantic for such a dock. 

Mr. EVANS said the Senator from New Jersey 
had given an additional reason for striking this ap- 
propriation out of the bill. It appears to have been 
provided for in another bill. It was improper that 
it should, therefore, be brought into an appropria- 
tion bill. The only question before the committee 
was, Do the United States require a dock at Phil- 
| adelphia? Who has asked it? It has not been 
asked for by those at the head of the department— 
by those who have charge of the navy. It had 
been brought forward before by Senators who had 
repeatedly failed in their efforts. 

Mr. NILES thought this was not the time to 
make appropriations for new works. 

The question was then taken on the amendment 
to strike out, and decided as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Ashley, Butler, Evans, Huntington, Niles, 
Pearce, and Yulee—~7, 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Archer, Atchison, Atherton, Bad- 
ger, Bagby, Berrien, Breese, Bright, Cameron, Cass, Chal- 
mers, Cilley, Thomas Clayton, John M. Clayton, Colquitt, 
Corwin, Crittenden, Davis, Dayton, Dickinson, Dix, Fair- 
field, Hannegan, Houston, Jarnagin, Johnson of Louisiana, 


Mangum, Miller, Rusk, Sevier, Simmoiis, Boulé, Sturgeon, 
Turney, Upham, Webster, Westcott, and Woodhridge—39. 


THREE MILLION BILL. 


On motion of Mr. SEVIER, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of the special order, 
being the bill making an appropriation of three 
millions of dollars for the purpose of bringing the 
existing war with Mexico to a conclusion; with 
the amendments proposed by the Senator from 
Georgia and the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. BADGER said that the bill now under con- 
sideration proposed to make an appropriation for 
which, as he did not feel himself prepared to vote, 
he thought it was proper that he should assign to 
the Senate the reasons which would govern him 
in the course which he felt compelled to take upon 
the subject now before them; and as it seemed to 
be the generally prevailing practice for Senators in 
the debate upon this bill to give, as far as they 
deemed proper, an expression of their views in re- 
lation to the whole subject of the war, he would 
follow, the example which had thus heen set him, 
and, according to the phrase once fashionable but 
now somewhat fallen into disuse, define his posi- 
tion, in which he not only differed from those gen- 
tlemen who occupied the other side of the Cham- 
ber, but in some respects from those upon his own 
side. ‘There was, however, another subject which’ 
it seemed to him demanded a preliminary exami- 
nation. He was fully aware of the responsibility 
which any member of that body assumed who un- 
dertook at the present day either to vote or to 
speak against such measures as were pressed upon 
the consideration of Congress by the Executive 
Department of this Government; and he thought 
it would not be a waste of the time of the Senate 
to draw their attention to what had forced itself 
upon his mind as being a systematic effort on thé 
part of the Executive Government of the country 
to control the freedom of discussion and freedam 


of action in the Halls of Congress; freedom of dìs- 
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cussion and freedom of action in the Legislatures 
of the several States of this Union; and still further 
to reach forward a proposal for arresting all free- 
dom of speech, all discussion among the people of 
this country upon subjects relating to this war. 

He proposed to produce for the consideration of 
the Senate some evidence that, whether he was 

right or not in the conclusion to which he had 

come on this subject, it was, at all events, a con- 

clusion founded upon strong probable evidence, 

and that it presented such an aspect of our affairs 

-as should arrest the attention of the American 

people, and cause them to institute a strict and 

earnest inquiry, whether, while the forms of their 

Government continued to be the same as were 

handed down by our ancestors, there was not im- 

minent danger that the spirit of those institutions 

should be entirely transmuted, and that we were 

no longer to stand before the civilized world as a 

people really and truly free, possessing here, and 

possessing everywhere, the right of speech, the | 
right of discussion, the right of consideration in 
regard to the conduct of our rulers. He had said 
that the conviction had been forced upon his mind. 
It had been forced upon it, for it was such a con- 
viction as no American would desire to have, be- 
cause it presented one branch of that Government | 
which claimed his warmest affections in an attitude | 
hostile to the best interests of the country, in a 
position of aggression upon the other departments 
of the Government, and in a position manifesting 
a desire to take from the people themselves the 
first fundamental indubitable right which belonged 
to them, as the legitimate sovereigns of this coun- ! 
try—the consideration of, and free expression of 
opinion in relation to, the measures of those who, 
by their selection, had been appointed to conduct 
the affairs of the Government. 

He had said that it appeared to him that this 
action on the part.of the Executive was first di- 
rected towards the control of freedom of discussion 
and freedom of action in the halls of Congress. 
Was any proof necessary upon this subject? it 
appeared to him that the proof was evident to ev- 

- ery Senator, Was there a measure introduced 
here—was there a discussion that took place here, 
or that took place in the other branch of Congress, 
upon a measure recommended to the two branches 
of Congress, or to either of them, on the part of 
the Executive of this country—that was not at | 
once made the subject, through the instrumental- 
ity of the Executive press in this city, not of in- 
quiry, not of argument, not of discussion, but of j 
instant and summary condemnation towards those 
who withheld from them their support? Had 
they not, during the whole of this session, ob- 
served that if, under the operation of the peculiar 
rules which existed in the other branch of the Le- 
gislature of this country, every measure that was 
desired by the Executive passed that body almost 
without discussion and without consideration, it 
was immediately held up as an example which we 
were told it would be wise for us to follow? It | 
was not long ago that they were told that if a day | 
or two days were spent in the discussion of any | 
measure, however important it might be, it was 
instantly to be reported to the people of this 
country that Congress were not engaged in the 
discharge of their proper duties; were not engaged 
in the duties they owed to the people who sent 
them here; that they were not engaged, as they 
ought to be, in passing without debate a measure 

roposed to them on the part of the Executive. 

ota day—he thought he might say not a day— 
certainly very few days, had passed during this 
session of Congress, in which one or both branches 
of the supreme Legislature of the United States 
had not been exposed to remarks and observations 
which, to say the least of them, were not very be- 
coming to the source whence they proceeded, and 
were manifestly calculated (and he presumed 
therefore clearly designed) to produce upon this 
bedy, and upon the other House of Congress, a 
ready, prompt, unreasoning submission to every 
demand that was made upon them by the Presi- 
dent. , 

“A very few months had passed away since a 
distinguished gentleman from his own Siate, then 
occupying a seat upon this floor as a member of 
this body, felt himself prohibited by high consid- 
erations of publie duty from voting for a particular 
measure which the Administration of the country | 
deemed should be passed, and_at the same time 
assigned the considerations which influenced him 


with strong réluctance to separate himself from the 
party to which he belonged; and, rather than vote 
for the measure, resigned his seat and returned to 
that private life from which he had been withdrawn 


by the choice of the Legislature of his State. And-}! 


it would be recollected that he was immediately, 
not only denounced for his resignation, not only 
held up as recreant to his party in failing to follow 
that course which the party thought proper to pur- 
sue, but was assailed by the most ruthless charges, 
and held up to the people of his State and to the 
whole country as a man so lost to all considera- 
tions of honor and decency asto have sold himself 
for a pecuniary reward. “Was it not evident that 
we were expected to stand continually in the atti- 
tude of schoolboys in the presence of a stern ped- 
agogue, expecting the reward of approbation for 
obedience, and in terror of the rod if we did not on 
all oceasions regard his judgment as paramount? 
There seemed to be also, as he had said, a syste- 
maticattemptto prevent that free discussion and that 
free action in the Legislatures of the different States 
in this Union upon all measures connected with the 
existing war. 

He asked the attention of the Senate for a mo- 
ment to the manner in which the State he had the 
honor in part to represent had been treated in re- 
lation to its action upon the subject of the Mexican 
war. He called the attention of the Senate to an 
extract from the Union of the 25th of January, in 


which, after referring to another State of this | 


Union, the editor proceeded thus: 


“But in the State of North Carolina we find in the mes- 
sage of its Federal Governor to its Federal Legislature de- 
nunciations of the war, and in the Legistature itself a reso- 
lution that the State of North Carolina would support the 
Government in the war with Mexico, was in the papular 
branch voted down by a majority of four votes. Fn addition 
to this, it has, in a preamble to a resolution for raising money, 
denounced our own Government, and taken sides with the 
enemy.” 


Now, sir, (continued Mr. B.,) I need hardly 


say, that neither the Legislature nor the people of |! 


the State of North Carolina have been or will be 
found associated with the enemies of their country, 
or opposed to the interests of the country to which 
they belong, and of which they form as true, as 
loyal, and as devoted a portion, as can be repre- 


sented by any honorable gentleman upon this floor, | 


whatsoever part of this vast Union he may repre- 
sent. Now let us examine what the editor of this 


Í paper says: 


“Tn the State of North Carolina, we find in the message 
of its Federal Governor to its Federal Legislature denuncia- 
tions of the war.” 

There are one or two other established phrases 
which are sometimes employed to designate what 
is meant by the term ‘Federal’? in this case. 
Sometimes the word “Tory” is used, and some- 
times the word “Federalist; and it would seem 
upon the first glance that the editor of this Gov- 
ernment paper cherishes an especial and vindictive 
hatred against Federalism; it would seem that re- 
miniscences of the olden time clustered so thickly 
around the heart of that editor, that he conld not 
think of one of those who in former times were 
denominated Federalists without feelings of vin- 
dictive resentment. But at the same time we find 


that he is complacent towards a large number of |: 


gentlemen who once belonged to that class, but 
who are now associated with himself; for towards 
them not the slightest expression of disapproba- 
tion was used. 

It would seem, then, on the other hand, that 
there is really no ill-feeling in the matter, and I 
really believe there is not, but that these expres- 
sions are but a sort of cant or party slang, which 
itis sunposed will stand in the place of reason, 
and influence the minds of the community when 
there is nothing else by which they can be influ- 
enced. ‘*The Federal Governor of North Caro- 
lina? Well, in the party sense of the term, it 
was impossible that the gentleman who now gov- 
erns that State could have been a Federalist, for 
his age does not reach back far enough; the prob- 
ability is, that when the Federal party became ex- 
tinct, he was at school, receiving the first rudi 
ments of his education. ‘The Federal Legisla- 
ture”? My honorable colleague is much better 
acquainted with this matter than I; but, since read- 
ing this article, I have cast over in my mind, and 
I do not recollect a single gentleman in that Legis 
lature who ever belonged to the Federal party, 
One gentleman I know well, and have known him 
for many years. He was one of the very persons 
who voted for this preamble and resolutions; an 


old school Jeffersonian Democrat; a Démocratin 
the time of the war; a colonel, commanding a regi- 
ment in the regular army and time of the war, and 
| who never in his Jife had the smallest connexion 
with Federalism, except as regards the ordinary 
intercourse with the members of that party. But, 
sir, what is it that they have done? In the first 
place, they have rejected a resolution in the papu- 
lar branch of the Legislature, by a majority of four 
j votes, which declared that they were ready to sup- 
| port the Government in the war-with Mexico. No 
i doubt, sir; but the editor does not find it conve- 
| nient to inform the public, that this totally unne- 
cessary and absurd resolution, as it may be called, 
was a resolution introduced by the minority in that 
body for the purpose of clogging the action of the 
| majority in the passage of their measures. Now, 
Isir, it will probably be remarked as somewhat 
singular, that, in an article making so gross a 
charge as that of taking sides with the enemy, 
there is not one word as to what was the subject 
| of consideration, or what was the preamble in vir- 
tue of the rejection of which they had turned 
against their own country, and taken sides with 
the enemy. 
[Mr. B. here read the preamble to the resolu- 

tions which were intended to appropriate a sum of 
į money for defraying the expenses of the regiment 
| which had been raised in the State of North Caro- 
i lina, and which was ready to depart for Mexico 
| for the purpose of supporting this war.] 
| Among the officers of that regiment (Mr. B. pro- 
| ceeded to say) would be found members of that 
very Legislature who voted in support of the very 
preamble and the very resolution making the ap- 
| priation to give efficiency to the efforts of the Gov- 
ernment in the support of the war. 

Mr. B. proceeded to enlarge upon the point that 
i everything that was done in a State Legislature 
| which was not a simple, unressoniag acquiescence 
in the demands of those who conducted the Exec- 
i ative Government of this country, was immediate- 
jly made the subject of denunciation. He then 
, proceeded to establish his next position, that the 
| course taken by the organ of the Administration 
| was intended, so far as it could effect such an ob- 
i ject, to extinguish all free inquiry and expression 
‘of opinion among the people at large. He quoted 
| from the Union of December 24, 1846, the follow- 
ing, which was, he thought, one of the most sin- 
| gular documents which had ever appeared in the 
American press: 

“A War ReeisteR—Time ty Proposrrion.—It has heen 
} Suggested that the cause of the country may be promoted by 
the opening of a war register in every city, town, and vil- 
lage, for the purpose of preserving an authentic record of the 
i Toryism which may be displayed by individuals during the 
continuance of the present war. In this register it is pro- 
posed to record the names of such personages as make them- 
| selves zealous in pleading the cause of the enemy, and oppose 
| the war into which the people and the Government of the 
| United States have heen forced by Mexican aggression, in- 
i sult, and robbery. Besides the names of the individuals who 
| pronounce against the justness of our cause, such sentiments 
as are particularly odious should be placed on the register 
; Where an individual expr sympathy for the enemy, 
| wishes the death of the President, or the downfall of the 
: National Administration, as a punishment for having enga- 
| ged in the war, the sentiment of the Tory should be regis- 
: tered in his own Inngaage as near as possible. All state- 
| ments intended for entry on the record should be verified by 
| the name of the witness or contributor.” 
: Now, in one aspect (Mr. B. continued) this prop- 
! osttion was supremely ridiculous; in another, it was 
scarcely possible to command language to express 
| how odious it was. He was afraid, as far as he 
| was himself concerned, that there would be no ne- 
i cessity for any one’s going to the register and put- 
ting down his name for the expression of such 
unpropitious wishes in regard to this Administra- 
ition. He was ready to express here in his place 
; that he was exceedingly anxious to see the down- 
fall of the present Administration. And he went 
still further: he hoped to contribute somewhat, in 
i his humble way, to that object. He would not 
i confine himself to desiring it, he would endeavor 
to promote its accomplishment; and if he had no 
other reason for it, (though he had many,) he 
/ would do it for the very especial reason which 
| seemed to make the great enormity of wishing for 
| its downfall—as a punishment for having engaged 
iin this war. . 
| He had certainly not wished the death of the 
: President, whatever he might desire politically. 
He wished the President no harm. He could 
sincerely join in the prayer used for him in the 
: churches for his health and prosperity long to live, 
| and after this life to attain everlasting joy and feli- 
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city. .But when they looked at the motive for this 
proposal, when they looked to what was here of- 
fered to the free people of America, it awakened 
far other feelings than ridicule or contempt. What | 
was it that was proposed? To convert us into a | 
set of spies on each. other: to establish here the | 
system of French police; to hold out to men in- | 
ducements to watch the conversations of their neigh- 
bors. We were to have these spies entering into 
our ordinary ‘conversations; meeting with us in 
the marts of business; sitting with us by our fire- 
sides: everywhere we were to be under the malig- 
nant and detestable system of espionage. We were 


to be converted into informers on each other: and |} 


for what object? Why, that the free action of the 
Congress of the United 


tures,-and the people of this country, might be ji 


brought under the iron control of the Executive’of | 
the United States. He supposed the editor from 

whom this emanated had somewhere read that in | 
England there was a species of treason called the | 
treason of imagining the King’s death; but he did |! 
not exactly understand what was meant by it. He |! 
desired our Republican Sovereign to make this | 
moral treason still more stringent. Now, the trea- 


son of imagining the King’s death was to imagine il 


it with an attempt to accomplish the wish of the 
heart; but here it was to be made to consist of a 
mere wish. And then again see the difference in 
the mode of trial. The English Parliament had 
taken care that no man should be surprised into a 
conviction of this kind, The person accused was 
entitled to a fair trial. He was to be furnished 
with a copy of the charges against him; he was 
to be furnished with a list of those who were to 
try him, and of the witnesses who were to be pro- 
duced against him, with the places of their resi- 
dence, and their rank in society. He was to have 
an opportunity to meet his accuser, and to have 
ample time to prepare for trial; and he was only to 
be condemned when his guilt was established by 
an impartial trial before his fellow-citizens. But 
how stood the matterhere? Why, some poor 
wretch, who was himself more likely to be guilty 
of treason, slips into the register office in a city, 
town, or village, and puts down the name of some 
one who might possibly have said he wished the 
downfall of this Administration. 
to be verified? By a trial? No. Was any notice to 
be given to him that his name was to be inscribed 
in this honorable register? Not at all. No intima- 
tion was to be given to him that he was to be put 
in this record by some malignant creature. This 
register was to be kept until some distant time, 
and then brought forward; and for what purpose? 
To consign to infamy some innocent citizen? True 
it was not proposed to award a traitor’s grave. 
And why not? Simply for lack of power. And 
this was gravely proposed in free America, in the 
nineteenth century. 

Let the principle advanced by the organ of the | 
Government be carried out, and he desired gentle- | 


men, here or elsewhere, to tell him how the Ameri- || 


can people, being once engaged in war, however 

unjust, however disastrous, however wanton—how | 
was it possible (he asked) that the American people 
could ever arrest the progress of the war? Here 
it could not be donc, because we were commanded | 
to follow the bidding of the President. It could | 
not be done by action of the State Legislatures, | 
because, if they set themselves in opposition to | 


States, the State Legisla- || 


| was also the Executive organ of this Government, | 


| bama, if any gentleman had attributed to the Pres- 


|| how the liberty of speech was to be endangered 


And how is this | 


Main that the relations between the President and 


| ture; certain it was that there were remarkable 
and strong coincidences in the course pursued by | 
the editor of the Union and the President of the 
United States. 

The Senator from Alabama, [Mr. Bacsy,] in his 
speech yesterday on the subject of this bill, said 
that the liberty of speech and of the press were | 
| the two pillars on which depended our political 
| edifice; and alluding to some denunciations on this | 
floor of the President of the United States, and to j 
the action of the Senate on Saturday, said the 
remedy in the two cases was the same. Mr. B. 
agreed with that Senator. What was done by the 
Senate? Why, the Senate of the United States, 
finding itself in a print conducted by a person who 
occupied to them the relation of printer, and who | 


held up in unmistakable language as traitors to 
the country—did what? Passed a resolution that 
the editor of that paper should not longer come on | 
this floor, and mingle with its members. And in 
the case alluded to by the gentleman from Ala- 


ident such atrocious conduct, he would say the 
liberty of the press and of speech stand on the 


| Executive to exclude a gentleman who used such | 
‘language from the Executive mansion—not to in- 
vite him to Executive dinners—and even to direct 
f his porter to preventsuch a gentleman from attend- 
| ing the Executive levees. But he could not see 


| by this; nor was the liberty of the press endan- 

gered by the other. The President might say to 
such a gentleman, I have been in the habit of re- | 
ceiving you on terms of intimacy; you have de- 


more. The Senate says on the other hand, You 
have mingled with us here, you have denounced 
us; you have charged against us the highest of- | 
fence that can be charged against an American 
Senator, and we therefore do not wish to see you 
in this Chamber. In either case, the liberty of 
speech and of the press was not involved. 

But to what did all this editorial machinery and | 
this proposed system of espionage tend? Was it | 
more or less than to make the President’s will the į 
supreme law. He thought he could see the con- 
clusions drawn out in another paper published in 
the city of Baltimore on the 29th January. 

Mr. B. read an extract from a Baltimore paper, 
assuming the position, that all supplies should be 
granted that the Executive demanded. 

Mr. B. continued. If that was not simple, ab- 
| solute despotism, he knew not what was. He 


| tion, that unless, in some form and manner, this 
system of dictation to Congress, and denunciation 
of State Legislatures, and this mode of endeavor- 
ing to array the people of these United States into 
two great classes, informers and informed against, 
spies and spied upon—if something was not done— į 


there would be nothing left of our free institutions 
but the name and forra. 

Mr. B., after disposing of these preliminary mat- 
ters, entered upon the subject of the existing war, 
and proceeded to demonstrate that the war was 
commenced by the Executive of the United States. 


the Executive will, they were taking sides with the 
enemy. Nor could it be done by the people at! 


large; for, if they were to take any step tending in || 


that direction, they were placed in the category of | 
the country’s enemies. 
this? Why, ofcourse that the President must be | 
reélected, because the people were not to examine | 
into his conduct, and if they opposed his reélec- } 
tion, they became obnoxious to denunciation as 
Tories or Federalists. He maintained that this 
was a regular and concerted system, on the part 
of the Executive of this nation, not merely because 
these things were put forward in a paper printed 


i 
i 
i 
i 


at the seat of Government; not merely because | 


that paper enjoys the Executive patronage; but 
because, as they all knew, the editor of that paper 
was brought here, when the President of the Uni- 
ted States came into office, as his editor, and has 
ever since enjoyed relations of intimacy with him, 
and professed to speak his sentiments with a de- 
gree of authority which he thought he might safe- | 
ly say, no former editor had ever undertaken to do 
in relation to any former Executive. It was very | 


| 
| 
1 
[i 
| 


| 
| 


What would follow from } 


| He referred to the message of the President, wherein 
| was a recital of the act of May 13, 1846, in which 
it was declared that this war had been brought 
; upon us by Mexico, and proceeded to observe, that | 
notwithstanding this positive declaration, the Pres- 
ident himself seemed not very clear on the subject, 
or else apprehended that those whom he was ad- 
dressing were not altogether convinced that the 
proposition as declared was correct. If he had had 
no misgivings upon the subject, what would have 
been his course ? Why, he would have stated dis- 
tinetly, and in direct terms, once for all, that Mex- | 
ico had made war upon us; but it was a remark- | 
able fact, and one which struck him forcibly upon 
the reading of the message, that there was scarcely 
| a single portion of that message in which the Pres- 
ident alluded to the war, without adding that the 
war was commenced by Mexico. 


i He did not: 
| mean to impute to the President that he meant to 
| assert that which he believed to be false; but what į 


| he meant to say was, that if he were really and 
| fully satisfied of the truth of the proposition, there | 


the conductor of this paper were of a peculiar na- į; 


same footing, and it would be just and wise in the | 


| claimed the right to say, as his deliberate convic- |; 


if the public indignation did not frown upon it, |; 


nounced me; and therefore I wish to see you no |} 


was no necessity for so frequent a repetition of it. 


Such repetition could only spring, he thought, 
either from a desire to. strengthen one’s own con- 
victions, or to remove the incredulity of others. 
Again: If the President were satisfied of the fact, to 


i what purpose tended his long recital of the-griev- 


ances and wrongs which Mexico had inflicted upon 
us? What had they to do with the- subject? If 
Mexico commenced the war, on our part it could 
only be defensive, and any recital of reasons which 
should induce us to go to war were altogether su- 
perfluous. 

Mr. B. argued at very great length the proposi-, 
tion that the war was not commenced by Mexico, 
but by the Executive of the United States. He 

roceeded to observe, that holding, as he did, that 
it was the President of the United States who made 


i thé war, he did not concur with the sentiments that 


had been expressed by the Senator from Alabama, 
nor in the sentiments expressed by the Senator 
from Ohio. The Senator from Alabama, if he un- 
derstood him rightly, said that, if he entertained 
the opinion in regard to this war which had been 
expressed on this side of the Chamber, he would 
not vote a dollar nor a man in support of it; and 


| he thought his honorable friend on this side of the 


house, in the course of the admirable speech which 
he delivered the other day, made a very pointed 
allusion to his friends around him who had given 
their votes for the support of the war. He could not 
agree in the opinion expressed by the Senator from 
Alabama. He could readily conceive that a war 
might be brought upon the country—an unjust, as 
well as an unconstitutional war, not being made by 
the war-making power, and yet it might be his 
duty, as a member of the Senate, to vote both men 
and money for the support of that war. If the 
President of the United States was an hereditar 

sovereign; if he helda crown in perpetuity, which 
was to descend to his children, and occupied rela- 
tions to the country as the sovereign of a realm, he 
could readily imagine that, having involved the 
country in a war, either unjustly or otherwise, we 
might be at liberty at once to say to him, We wilt 
give you no supplies; defend your realm as you 


| best may. But, he thanked God, whatever he 
| might be in prospect, the President was not now 


the hereditary sovereign of this country. 

The present Executive would continue to be the 
head of the Government but for a short term, and 
beyond that he would have no more connexion 
with the Government than any other citizen. 
When he did an act, therefore, by which the 
country was involved in war, by that act he in- 


į volved others ina war of which he did not himself 


share any portion of the responsibility, It was 
the war of the nation. It was a war in which the 
people of the country were directly interested; and 
it was a war, therefore, on which we were not at 
liberty to turn our backs, and say, youhave gotus 
into a war, get out of itas you can. What was 
Congress to do when the gallant Taylor with his 
army was placed in a position of peril? What 
were we to do? Leave our gallant troops in a 
hostile country to be overpowered, cut in pieces, 
annihilated, by way of punishing the President of 
the United States for having brought them into 
such straits? We had been obliged to recognise 
the existence of the war, not because we did not 
understand the wrong which had been committed 


upon us by the exercise of usurped power on the 


part of the President, but we felt the wrong the 
deeper because, in consequence of its commission, 
we were placed in a position in which duty to our 
country obliged us to support the war. 

He held, with the Senator from Georgia, that 


Congress had a right to control every operation of 


i this war—not to direct the army in the field, but, 


as the war-making power of the Government was 


| vested in Congress, Congress had a constitutional 


right to declare with whom we should be at war, 
and for what, and to determine when the objects of 


! the war had been accomplished. Congress had a 


right to say to the President of the United Siates, 
The purposes for which we authorized this war 
are accomplished; there is no need of prosecuting 
an offensive war any further. Congress had a 
right to give directions as to the end and purposes 
of the war; and, according to his humble judg- 
ment, it was the duty of the President to yield a 
respectful attention to the advice of Congress, and 
to govern himself as commander-in-chief of the 
army at the direction of Congress. 

i He agreed also in the opinion expressed by the 
honorable Senator from Ohio, that if the President 
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sought, in defiance of the will of Congress, obsti- 
nately to prosecute the war and to use the public 
forces for this purpose, Congress in such. case, he 
held, had the right to exercise the only remaining 
constitutional power of controlling the Executive 
by withholding the supplies, because otherwise it 

` would follow that one branch of the Government 
would be able to usurp the power belonging to 
another branch, thereby placing that branch whose 
power it had usurped under the necessity of abso- 
lute submission. 

But he had voted these supplies for the war. 
Why? Not because he thought the war was ne- | 
cessary; he thought it was unnecessary. Not be- 
cause it was commenced by Mexico; he believed 
it was commenced by the President of the United’ 
States. But he had voted the supplies because the 
interests of his country were at stake in the actual 
condition of things; because the remedy of with- 
holding the supplies, that ultima ratio which was 
never to be applied until all others failed in control- 
ling the too great extension of executive power, 
might produce mischievous consequences; and 
therefore, with great respect to the Senator from 
Ohio, he must be permitted to say, that when the 
Senator thanked God he had not voted any supplies 
for this war, he had better reconsider the source 
of his thanks, and have voted the supplies which 
the necessities of the case required, for the benefit 
of the country and for the preservation of our | 
gallant litle army in the perilous position in which | 
they were placed, and who were entirely guiltless 
in the matter, and have united with us in a solemn 
declaration of the purposes for which the supplies 
were granted, and for the purposes for which we 
would not support the war. 

lt would then be time enough to consider if the 
President should be so unwise as not to submit to 
the wishes of Congress. .If he should go on upon 
his own authority in controlling the war in such 
manner as he pleased; if he did this, he for one 
would be found side by side with the Senator from 
Ohio. Not because he would do it willingly. God 
knows he would do it very unwillingly; bat, from 
the necessity of the case, he would unite with the 
Senator from Ohio in refusing the supplies; and he 
would put it to the country, and to the civilized 
world, to decide whether the disastrous conse- 
quences which must follow from such an unsup- 
ported war ought not to be attributed to the obsti- 
nate and arbitrary condust of the Executive, and 
not to any factious spirit on the part of Congress. 
These were his general views in regard to the 
character of the war. These were the reasons upon 
which he had supported the war; these were the 
reasons on which he should continue to vote the 
necessary supplics for carrying on the war, until 
that state of things arrived to which he had advert- 
ed, when it would be seen whether the President 
would obstinately persist in prosecuting the war, 
from mistaken views of benefit to the country, or 
from views of personal ambition; and then he 
should stand ready to record his vote against sur- 
rendering the authority of the representatives of 
the people of the United States to direct the pur- 
poses and objects of a war sanctioned by them in 
the exercise of a power which the people of the 
United States had confided to us, and not to the 
President. 

Mr. B. next adverted to the change which had 
come over this war in the course of the year which 
had clapsed since its commencement. It was now 
plainly and clearly a war of conquest, although the | 
President in his message informed them that the | 
war was not commenced for the purpose of con- 
quest; that it was not intended to be a war of con- 
quest. He did not pretend to impeach the sincer- 
ity of the President in making this declaration, but 
according to every notion which he had on the 
subject, it was clearly and unquestionably a war 
of conquest. What did the President say? He 


told them that he was going to prosecute the war |: 


until he had obtained an ample indemnity, not 
only for the claims of our citizens against Mexico 
for spoliations, but also for the expenses of the 
war. Now, in what attitude did this present itself ?. 
He supposed it would not be considered extrava- 
gant to assume that the expenses of the war up to 


this time would amount to fifty millions; and if |) 


the war were continued for another year, they 
would amount to one hundred millions. But sup- 


pose fifty millions to be the amount for which we || 


were to be indemnified. Mexico hada few years | 
ago shown herself either unable or unwilling to 


f 
i! the purpose of strengthening a point made by the 
ji Senator from North Carolina, [Mr. Bapeer,} which 


i| had a clear and indisputable title to a territory 


pay a very few millions of dollars by way of in- 
demnity to our citizens.. There was every reason | 
| to believe that she resorted to forced loans and con- 
tributions for the purpose of paying them, without | 
succeeding in discharging the amount. How, then, | 
was it to be expected that she could pay fifty mil- | 
i lions of dollars for the expenses of this war? But 
the President was going to say to Mexico, you 
must either pay me the money or deliver a part of 
| your territory; I must have satisfaction in money 
or in land. Was it not evident, then, that the plan 
of the Administration, that the end and object of 
the war was conquest? He had shown, he thought 
conclusively, that the war had been commenced by 
the President, and afterwards sanctioned by Con- 
gress. Here, then, was a war, commenced by us, i 
in which we have expended fifty millions of dol- | 
| lars; and we say to Mexico, We will now settle 
| this dispute, if you will pay us in land for the ex- | 
| penses we have incurred in prosecuting a war which | 
we have ourselves commenced. 

Mr. B., in the course of his remarks, quoted | 
from a message of Mr. Jefferson, in 1805, to show i 


‘ said territory, and are accordingly so framed as 
‘in that to extend their operation to the same.” 
Now, sir, this instance does not amount toa 
contradiction of Mr. Jefferson’s authority, and the 
position of the Senator from North Carolina, for 
the Spanish authority was at an end in. this terri- 
tory; it could not be said to be in the ocenpane 
of a foreign Power. And Mr, Madison so wel 
knew this distinction, that General Claiborne was 
especially instructed not to take possession of any 
post in which the Spaniards bad a garrison; ac- 
cordingly no attempt was made to take possession 
of Mobile, or any part of the territory around it. 
Mr. Madison’s proclamation was communicated 
to Congress in December, 1810; and on the 15th 
of January, 1811, a secret resolution, not made 
public till years afterwards, was passed by Con- 
gress and approved by the President, the preamble 
of which referred to the peculiar situation of Spain 
and her American provinces, and the body of 
which declared that a due regard to the safety of 
the United States compelled them * to provide, un- 
der certain contingencies, for the temporary occu- 


i 


how he understood the power to declare war to be 
in the Congress alone. Territory which we had | 
acquired, and which was in our possession, was | 
threatened with invasion; but Mr. Jefferson sub- 
mitted the matter to Congress. 

Mr. CHALMERS moved an adjournment; but 
| gave way to— 
Mr. PEARCE, who said that he rose only for 


j had been controverted by the Senator from Ar- | 
kansas, [Mr. Sevrer.] The Senator from North | 
Carolina had assumed, that if the United States | 


} 


which was in the actual occupancy and possession 
of a foreign power, the taking military possession 
of such territory by the United States would bean | 
act aof war. In the case supposed, it would be a ! 


rightful act of war, but being such, the authority | 


making power; that is to say, to Congress; and he | 
quoted, m support of this position, the message of | 
Mr. Jefferson to Congress, in December, 1805, in | 
relation to the posts and territory held by Spain | 
į within the limits of Louisiana in which Jefferson 
i said that Congress alone being constitutionally 
| invested with the power of changing our condition 
from peace to war, he thought it his duty to await | 
their authority for using force in any degree which 
could be avoided. TheSenator from Arkansas here 
interrupted the Senator from North Carolina, and 


first must be referred to the legislative and war- |! 


pation of the said territory,” &e. 

In January, 1813, the President sent to Congress 
a confidential communication which led to the pas- 
sage of the secret act of February 12, 1813, which 
authorized the President ‘ to occupy and hold-all 
‘that tract of country called West Florida, which 
| ‘lies west of the river Perdido not now in the pos- 
‘session of the United States;”’ and it also autho- 
i rized the President to employ the military and 
| naval force of the United States in maintaining the 
authority of the United States in such territory. 
Under the sanction of this act, the President sent 
orders to General Wilkinson, who drove the Span- 
iards out of Fort Charlotte, established a fortifica- 
tion at Mobile Point, and occupied the country 
west of the Perdido in the name of the United 
States. 

Mr. SEVIER then briefly noticed some histori- 
cal circumstances in connexion with the act of 
General Thomas, which had been referred to by 
Mr. Pearce, to show that Congress had after- 
wards sanctioned and approved his conduct, by 
making him a donation of sections of land. . 

While he was up, be would take oceasion to 
say, that the removal of our army from Corpus 
Christi to the Rio Grande was known to Congress; 
for the Secretary of War had given all necessary 
information on that subject in his report which 
accompanied the President’s annual message; and 
gentlemen could have read the documents with but 
little attention, who complained that no notification 


| 
| 
t 


denying this proposition, undertook to oppose the 
authority of Mr. Madison to that of Mr. Jefferson. 
He referred to the course of Mr. Madison in relation 
tothe occupation of what were then called, and still | 
are frequently, the Florida parishes of Louisiana. | 
I sent for the authority which I am about to submit || 
i to the Senate, but did not receive it till the Senator | 
had passed to another point in his argument; and | 
I did not think it proper then to interrupt him, 
Sir, the Senator from Arkansas is mistaken; Mr. į 
Madison held no doctrine at variance with that of | 
Mr. Jefferson. He did not assume that the Ex- jj 
ecutive, of his sole authority, could take military ji 
possession of territory, even rightfully belonging 
to the United States, if in the actual occupancy of 
a foreign power. He equally with Mr. Jefferson 
recognised the constitutional power of Congress, 
| and invoked their authority before taking posses- 
; sion of that part of Louisiana of which Spain then 
held the occupancy. It is true that the Spanish 
authorities at Baton Rouge were dispossessed by 
ja body of armed individuals, in the summer of 
| 1810, who declared their independence, and estab- 
lished a government of their own; and that Mr. 
| Madison, by his proclamation of October 16, 1810, ; 
took possession of this country in the name of the | 
United States. But this proclamation recited that | 
the territory in question “ had always been claimed | 
‘as being within the territory of Louisiana;’’ ; 


i 
i 
i 


| session. 


had been given of that movement. It was made 
known to Congress sufficiently early for steps to 
have been taken to prevent it, if prevention were 
deemed necessary. 

Mr. CASS intimated that he should hereafter 
call the attention of the Senate to the letter of Mr. 
Marks, to which reference had been so often made, 
in relation to a communication which was said to 
have been made by the Mexican General, Arista, 
to General Taylor, for the prevention of hostili- 
ties. 

Mr. CHALMERS then obtained the floor, as 
was afterwards understood for Mr. Coraurrr; who 
was absent, and the Senate went into Executive 
After a short time spent therein, 

The Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, February 16, 1847. 


The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
Mr. BOWLIN rose and addressed the Chair, 
The SPEAKER announced that no business 

was in order, except by unanimous consent, other 
than that which was under consideration yester- 
day. ; 
Mr. BOWLIN asked leave to offer a resolu- 
tion, which was read for information, providing 
that members should be furnished with certain 


i 
| 
| 
! 


t 


“ that a crisis had at length arrived subversive of : 
‘the order of things under the Spanish authority,” 
and ‘that, under the peculiar and imperative ci 
‘t cumstances, forbearance on the part of the United 
‘States to occupy the territory in question, and 
‘thereby guard against the confusions and contin- | 
‘gencies which threaten it, might be construed | 
© into a dereliction of their title,” &c.; and “ finally, 

‘that the acts of Congress, though contemplating 
‘a present possession by a foreign authority, havi 
‘contemplated also an eventual possession of th 


j 


e| 
ei 


i 


copies of the Congressional Globe and Appendix. 
Mr. MeKAY objected. 
The SPEAKER said the resolution could only 
be received by unanimous consent. 
Mr. HARPER (on leave given) presented the 
following joint resolutions of the Legislature of 
| Ohio, which were read, laid on the table, and or- 
| dered to be printed: 
“Resolved by the General Assembly of the State of Ohio, 
That our Senators and Representatives in Congress be re- 
i quested to use their exertions in favor of increasing ihe pay 


i 
j 
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Jection districts, reported the same without amend- 
ment. — 7 

Mr. GRINNELL asked that the bill be engross- 
ed and read a third time. 

The question was put on ordering the bill to be 
engrossed and read a third time, and decided in the 
affirmative. 

The bill, being engrossed, was accordingly read 
a third time and passed, and sent to the Senate for 
concurrence. 

Mr. McCLERNAND, from the Committee on 
Public Lands, reported a bill to create the office of 


„of the volunteers:who. have served in Mexico, and for a pro- 
vision in favor of those, or their families, who are in indi- 
gent circumstances, by. an allowance to them during the 
existence of such disability. 

“Resolved, That the Governor be requested to transmit a | 
eopy of the foregoing resolution to each of our Senaturs and 
Representatives in Congress. , 

“Resoleed, That the bravery, skill, and good conduet of 
General Z. Taylor, and the soldiers under his command, 
deserve the highest commendations of the country. i 

“Resolved, That we have. full confidence in the bravery. | 
and skill of Major Generals Scott and Taylar, the heroes of 
many a hard-fought battle, and that the dignity of the nation 
and the honor of the army can he committed to the charge 
of no abler commanders.” ' 


Mr. SEAMAN asked leave to offer a resolution. || 

Objection was made. 

Mr. HOPKINS called for the orders of the day. 

Mr. G. W. JONES moved that the House re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union. 

The SPEAKER said, it became the duty of the 
Chair to state the condition of the business before 
the House. In the first place, the House was act- 
ing yesterday under the special order. That would 
be sufficient to prevent any other suspension of the 
rules. In the second place, the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union had reported to 
the ELouse the bill for the admission of Wisconsin 
as one of the States of the Union. The previous 
question had been moved and seconded; the main 
question had been ordered; and the pending ques- | 
tion was on the amendment proposed by the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut, (Mr. Rock wext,] {which || 
authorizes a grant of the thirty-sixth section, in i 
addition to the sixteenth section of land, in each 
township, to the State of Wisconsin, for the pur- | 
poses of education.] i 


Oregon, and to grant donation rights to settlers, 
i| and for other purposes; which was read a first and 
|| second time, and committed. 

|| Mr. McCLERNAND, also from the same com- 
mittee, reported a bill to give the consent of Con- 
gress to the sale of certain salt spring lands here- 
tofore granted to the States of Illinois, Arkansas, 
and Michigan. The bill was read a first and second 
| time. 

Mr. McCLELLAND, of Michigan, remarked 
that this bill. was reported in pursuance of re- 
solutions of his State, which had been referred 
(with a bill prepared by himself) to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. By the compact with 
the State of Michigan, the State was authorized 
| to lease these lands, but had not the power of 
| selling them. The State had expended large sums 
of moncy in their improvement, and an endeavor 
to discover what could be made out of the salt 
| springs on them, and he believed had come to 
the conclusion that it was more advisable and pro- 
| fitable to sell them, and leave the improvement of 

Whereupon the Honse resumed the considera- the springs to private enterprise. It was a matter 
tion of the bill to admit the Territory of Wisconsin || 9f indifference to the General Government whether 
into the Union as a State, and of the said amend- || the State leased or sold the lands. And as asimi- 
ment thereto pending. | lar bill had passed this House before, he hoped 

Mr. ROCKWELL asked the yeas and nays, there would be no objection to putting this bill on 
which were ordered; and, being taken, were yeas its immediate passage, without commitment, The 
58, nays 80. lands in the States of Minois and Arkansas were, 

So the amendment was rejected. || as he understood, in precisely the same condition, 

The bill, having been ordered to a third reading | ; bil 
mow, was read a third time, and passed. || embraced in the same bill. 

eae ee | that the bill would be put on its passage. 

Mr. RELFE, (on Lapin given) from the Com- || The question was put on ordering the bill to be 
mittee on Public Lands, reported a bill granting || engrossed and read a third time, and decided in the 
the right of preémption to the inhabitants of Bee- || affirmative. 
kowi in ae Territory of Wisconsin. Read and The bill, being engrossed, was accordingly read 

mmitted, iaig : : 

Mr, DOUGLASS moved that the House go into cle passed, and:sent fo me Senate for 
committee on the special order. | Mr. McCLERNAND, from the Committee on 

On motion of Mr. COCKE, the special order |! Public Lands, to which was referred the Senate bill 

| 
| 


was postponed, for the purpose of calling the com- || to extend the time for selling the lands granted to 
mittees for reports, i ; || the Kentucky Asylum for teaching the Deaf and 
Mr. McKXAY, from the Committee of Ways and || Dumb, reported the same without amendment. 
Means, to which was referred the amendments of || Mr. McC. asked that the bill be put on its pas- 
the Senate to the Indian appropriation bill, re- |) sage. 
ported the same to the House; and, on motion, '; tt was read; when 
Mr. HENRY moved to amend the bill, by add- 


they were committed to the Committee of the i| 


Mr. McK AY, from the sune committee, report- || 


Illinois. 
i | Mr. CROZIER moved to amend, by striking 
navy pensions for the year ending June 30, 1848. | out the words “ the State of Illinois,” and insert- 
| ing the words ‘‘each of the States of this Union.” 
‘ “Mr. HENRY accepted Mr. Crosmr’s amend- 
tee, to which was referred the Senate’s amend- | ment. 
} 


ments to the bill entitled “An act making appro- ‘| Mr. TIBBATTS moved to amend the amend- 


priations for the support ofthe Military Academy, i ment, by striking out all after the enacting words, | 


for the year ending June 30, 1848,” reported the | and inserting a substitute; which being afterwards 
same to the Elouse, with a recommendation that || withdrawn, the reporter had no opportunity to 
the House disagree to said amendments. The bill |! copy it. 
and amendments were committed. i! 
On motion of Mr. HUNGERFORD, the Com- |: 
mittee of Ways and Means was discharged from 
the consideration of the petitions of Charles Blaks- ‘| withdrew the motion immediately afterwards. 
lee, and of $. 5. Bowen, and they were laid on the | Mr HENRY and Mr. TIBBATTS now with- 
table. i l! drew their amendments. 
Mr. GORDON, from the committee of Claims, : 
reported a bill for the relief of Barclay and Living- || and returned to the Senate. 
ston, and Smith, Thurger, & Co. The bil wasi Mr. RELFE, from the Committee on Public 


read a first and second time, and committed. i Lands, to which was referred the Senate bill to 
Mr. MeCLELLAND, from the Committee on 


Commerce, asked to be discharged from the con- 
sideration of the petition of citizens of the State of 
New Jersey, of the New Jersey Steam Navigation 
Company, and New York, Providence, and Bos- 
ton Railroad Company, for expenses incurred by || 
them in maintaining a light-house on Eel Grass f 


Shoal, and that it be laid on the table. Discharged, | the relief of Madison Allen, reported the same with 
and laid on the table. : 


UU O Er EA , : anamendment. The bill was committed. 
Mr. GRINNELL, from the same committee, to) Mr. McCLERNAND, from the same commit- 
which was referred the bill concerning certain col- |; tee, to which was referred the bill to reduce and 


: CLERNAND, and HENRY— 


ii igan, and to provide for the sale of the mineral 


i 
i 
| 


: Laid on the table. 


Mr. JAMES B. HUNT, from the same com- 


HH 
E 


surveyor general of public lands in the Territory of | 


and there could be no valid objection to their being | 
He therefore hoped | 


‘After a few remarks by Messrs. BELL, Mc- | 
i Mr. GROVER moved to commit the bill, but | 


The bill was then read a third time and passed, || 


|| establish a land office in the northern part of Mich- ; 


lands in the State of Michigan and Territory of | 
: Wisconsin, reported the same with an amendment. 


mittee, to which was referred the Senate bill for | 


; settlers, and for other purposes, 


graduate the price of the public lands to actual 
reported an amend- 
atory bill. The bill was committed. 

Mr. HILLIARD, from the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads, to which was referred 
the Senate resolution for the relief of Orlando Salt- 
marsh and William Faller, rep ted the same’ 
without amendment. The resolution was com- 
mitted. 

Also, from the same committee, to which was 
referred the Senate bill for the relief of Thomas 
Rhodes, reported the same without amendment. 
The bill was committed. 

Mr. H. also gave notice that, at an early day, 
he would ask leave to introduce a bill to regulate 
the diplomatic intercourse of the United States. 

Mr. McILVAINE, from the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads, to which was referred 
the amendments of the Senate to the joint resolu- 
tion of the House authorizing and directing the 
examination and settlement of the claims of Alex- 
ander M. Cummins, reported the same, with the 
recommendation that the House concur therein. 

The amendments were then read and concurred 
in, and the resolution as amended stands passed. 

Mr. HOPKINS, from the same committee, to 
which was referred the resolution of the House of 
the 2d of January last, relating to the reéstablish- 
ment immediately of a line of four-horse post 
coaches from Blountsville to Knoxville. in Tennes- 
see, made a report thereon; which was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. JAMES McDOWELL, from the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia, reported the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved, That Saturday, the 20th instant, be 
assigned for the consideration of business relating 
to the District of Columbia. 

The question was put on agreeing thereto, and 
it was decided in the negative—two-thirds not 


| voting therefor. 


Mr. FICKLIN, by leave, presented resolutions 
of the Legislature of Illinois, in favor of an amend- 
ment of the Constitution of the United States in 
such manner as to change the tenure by which the 
judges of the United States hold their offices; and 
also, in favor of raising men and money to carry 
on the war against Mexico. 

Mr. CHAPMAN, by direction of the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia, asked that the 


| Committee of the Whole be discharged from the 
| further consideration of the bill further to extend 


the charter of the Union Bank of Georgetown, in 


| the District of Columbia. 


The Committee of the Whole was discharged. 

The question recurring on engrossing the bill, 
and reading it a third time, 

Mr. BOWLIN moved to lay the bill upon the 
table, on which motion he asked the yeas and nays; 
which were ordered, and resulted as follows— 


$ : pia : L ) || yeas 77, nays 84. 
Whole on the state of the Union. || ing a section, including the Asylum in the State of | 


So the bill was not laid on the table. 

Mr. ALEXANDER D. SIMS moved to amend 
the bill by striking out the words ‘ 1855,” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ** 1849.” 
ae D. SIMS and Mr. RHETT explained 
the bill. 

Mr. Sims’s amendment was then agreed to. 

Mr. DOUGLASS moved to amend the bill fur- 
ther by adding thereto the following proviso: 

Provided, That said Bank shall not exercise any 
banking privileges, or any other powers, except to 
collect and pay its debts and close up its business. 

The proviso was agreed to. 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time; was engrossed and accordingly 
read a third time. 
re ie question recurred on the passage of the 

ill. 

Mr. FRIES moved to commit the bill to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. JOHN G. CHAPMAN explained more 
particularly the objects of the bill. He concluded 
that no effort had been made to exercise banking 
privileges. 

Mr. BOWLIN indicated his opposition to the 
bill, and his intention to record his vote against it; 
arguing that it was susceptible of being construed 
into a perpetual charter. 

Mr. COBB moved the previous question, which 
was seconded; and the main question was ordered, 
viz: Shall the bill pass? 

The question was decided by yeas and nays as 
follows: Yeas 84, nays 75. 
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So the bill was passed. 

Mr, RATHBUN, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, to which was referred the Senate biil to 
regulate the exercise of the appellate jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court of the United States in cer- 
tain cases, and for other purposes, reported the 
same, with the following amendment: 

“And he it further enacted, That in all cases pending in 


any of the superior courts of said Territory of Florida, or 
in the Court of Appeals of said Territory, on the 3d day 


of March, 1845, and not legally transferred to the State | 


courts of the State of Florida, and which said territorial 
courts continue to hold cognizance of, or proceeded to deter- 
mine after said day, or whieh are Claimed to have been 
pending therein as courts of the United States; and in all 
eases of Federal character and jurisdiction commenced in 
said territorial courts after said day, andin which judgments 
or decrees were rendered, or which are claimed tobave been 
Since pending therein, the records and proceedings thereof, 
ani the judgments or decrees therein, are hereby transferred 
to the district courts of the United States for the District of 
Florida; and writs of errorand appeals maybe taken by cither 
party to remove the judgments or deerees that have been 
made or may be rendered in such cases into the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and the Supreme Court may 
hear and decide such cases on such writ of error or appeal, 
and issue its mandate to said distriet court: Provided, how 
ever, That such writ of error or appeal shall be taken within 
one year from the passage of this act, or one year from the 
rendition of such judgment or decree hereafter rendered : 
And proviled, also, That nothing in this act shall be con- 
struedas affirming or disaffirming the jurisdiction, power, 
or authority of the territorial judges to proceed in or try or 
determine such cases after the 3d of March, 1845, but the 
same may be referred to said Supreme Court for decision in 
all cases of writs of error or appeal”? 


Mr. R. asked that the amendment be engrossed, 
and that the bill be read a third time. 

After“ few remarks from Messrs. RATHBUN, 
G. DAVIS, and BROCKENBROUGH, 


The question was put on agreeing to the amend- | 


ment, and decided in the affirmative. 

The bill was then read a third time and passed, 
and returned to the Senate. 

Mr. SEDDON, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, made a report, in pursuance of the resolu- 
tion of the House of the 27th of January last, re- 
lating to the Smithsonian Institution; which report 
was laid on the table. 

Mr. JOSEPH JOHNSON, from the Committee 
on Revolutionary Claims, to which was referred 
the bill from the Senate for the relief of the heirs 
of Crocker Sampson, deceased, reported the same 
without amendment. The bili was committed. 

Mr. BOWLIN, from the Committee on Private 
Land Claims, reported a bill for the relief of Wil- 
liam Triplett, of Missouri. The bill was read a 
first and second time, and committed. 

Mr. MORSE, notice having been heretofore 
given, asked and obtained leave to introduce a bill 
authorizing the appointment of an additional judge 
of the district court for the State of Louisiana. 


Read and referred. 


Mr. JOHN G. CHAPMAN, notice having been jj 


given, asked and obtained leave to introduce a bill 


to authorize the serving of subpenas from the i 


courts of Maryland within the District of Colum- 
bia in criminal cases. Read and referred. 


Mr. JACOB THOMPSON, from the Commit- | 
tee on Indian Affairs, reported sundry amendments | 


to the Senate’s amendments to the Indian appro- 
priation bill, which were committed. 


Mr. CARROLL, from the Committee on Mili- ; 


tary Affairs, to which was referred the amend- 


ment of the Senate to the joint resolution of thanks | 


to General Taylor, the officers and men under his 
command, for their conduct in storming the city 
of Monterey, reported the same with the recom- 
mendation that the House concur with the Senate 
in their said amendment, 


The amendment of the Senate consists of the ! 


substitution of the first of the following resolves 
for that which was passed by the House, viz: 


Resolved, That the thanks of Congress are due, and are | 


hereby tendered, to Major General Zachary ‘Taylor, his off 
cers, and men, for the fortitude, skill, enterprise, and cour- 


age, Which distinguished the late brilliant military operations 


at Monterey. 

Resolved, That the President be requested to cause to be 
struck a gold medal, with devices emblematical of thissplen- 
did achievement, and presented to General Taylor as a tes- 
timony of the high sense entertained by Congress for his 
judicious and distinguished conduet on that memorable oc- 


casion, 
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Resolved, That the President of the United States be re- 
quested to cause the foregoing resolutions to be communi- 
cated to General Taylor, and through him to the army under 
his command. i 


Mr. JACOB THOMPSON moved to amend the 
amendment of the Senate, (viz: the first resolu- 
tion,) by adding thereto the following: 


“Resolved, That the President of the United States be re- 
quested to cause gold medals to be struck, with suitable 
emblems and devices, and presented to Major General But- 
ler, Major General Henderson, and to Brigadier General 
Twiggs, Brigadier General Worth, and Brigadier General 
Quitman, in testimony of the high sense entertained by Con- 
gress of their gallantry and good coaductin storming Monte- 
rey. 

“Resolved, That the President of the United, States be 
requested to present a gold medal, with like emblems and 
devices, to the nearest male relative of Brigadier General 
Hamer, and to communicate to him the deep regret which 
Cong 
ought to live in the recollection and affection of a grateful 
country. ™ 


Mr. CROZIER observed, that if he understood 
the amendment of the gentieman from Mississippi, 


[Mr. Tuompson,] it proposed to give medals as an ! 


evidence of honorable distinction only to brigadier 
generals of the army and volunteer force who were 
present at the storming of Monterey. Now, (re- 
marked Mr. C.) the State of Tennessee was not 


fortunate enough to havea brigadier general in that | 


engagement, but that State and the country was 
very fortunate in having a gallant regiment of Ten- 
nesseeans present at this brilliant military exploit, 
commanded by a colonel, [William B. Campbell.] 
And as this regiment of volunteers and their gal- 
lant commander had rendered most distinguished 
services on that memorable occasion, he would 
move to insert the name of Colonel William B. 
Campbell in the amendment of the gentleman from 
Mississippi. 


The SPEAKER observed, as this would be an | 


amendment in the third degree, it would not be in 
order. 


Mr. CROZIER resumed. Well, sir, the gentle- | 


man from Mississippi has the power to agree to 


| the amendment I propose, and I hope he will do 


so. 
Mr. THOMPSON rose and said: With the gen- 
tleman’s permission, he would ask him one ques- 


| tion: Was it the gentleman’s intention to give all 


the officers present at Monterey medals? If he in- 
cluded colonels, he did not know where they would 


stop. 

Mr. CROZIER resumed. I can answer the gen- 
tleman’s question, I think, very satisfactorily to 
every reasonable man, by asking him another: 
Does the gendeman intend by his amendment to 
confer a medal on a certain grade of officers, that 


i of brigadier generals, merely because they kappen- 
|! ed to be present at this engagement, or does he in- 


tend to confer it as an evidence of distinguished ser- 
vices? If the former was the motive, then the 
medal had very little virtue about it; butif the latter 
was the intention of the measure, then he contend- 
ed that Colonel Campbell was more deserving of 
this honorable distinction than some of the briga- 
dier generals mentioned in the gentleman’s amend- 
ment. This brave commander and his gallant regi- 
meut of Tennesseeans had behaved with so much 


heroism that they had earned for themselves the |; 
appellation which had been given them of the | 


“ Heroes of Monterey.” Now, sir, I desire (said 


Mr, C.) that the legislative history of the country 


shall conform to the facts of the case, and bestow | 
ji the yeas and nays. 


rewards of merit where they were most deserved. 


The State of Tennessee had reason to be proud of |! 
the gallant mannerin which her sons had acted on |! 


this field of battle, which was so honorable to the 


whole army. Colonel Campball was the officer of |! 
highest grade from Tefinessee in that engagement, | 
and he considered it due to his State, due to the |: i 
|| grossing clerk could not be directed to transpose 
ii the resolutions? 


regiment he commanded, and to the services of the 
gallant commander himself, that he should not be 


distinguished service were to be rewarded. I? the 


i gentleman refuses to agree to my proposition I | f 
| should not act, where will we be then ? 


shall feel bound to vote against his amendment. 
After some conversation between Messrs, JA- 

COB THOMPSON, G. 5. HOUSTON, BURT, 

and GORDON, the latter gentleman moved the 


ss feels for the loss of a gallant man, whose name | 


overlooked while others who had not renderedany |; 
© have acted. 


| previous question; which was seconded, and: the 


main question was ordered; which main question 
was on agreeing to the amendment of Mr. Jacos 
THompson, ` 

After some inquiries by Mr. A. JOHNSON and 
Mr. FARAN, the question was taken by yeas and 
nays as follows: Yeas 131, nays 21. 

The question now recurred on agreeing to the 
Senate’s amendment as amended. i 

The reading of the resolution as amended was 
called for. It was read. i 

Mr. CARROLL observed that it had not: evi- 
dently been the intention of the gentleman from 
Mississippi that the resolution of thaks and mè- 
dals to the other generals should come first, and 


| that to General Taylor follow afterward; this would 


wear the appearance of an insult to the general 
first in command. Could not this be obviated by 
changing the order of the resolutions ? 

The CHAIR said that the second resolution 
of the House having been concurred in by the 
Senate, it could not now be amended; and there- 
fore the amendment moved by the gentleman from 
Mississippi must attach itself to the first resolu- 
tion and become a part of it. 

Mr. COCKE inquired whether the mover of the 
amendment had not expressly proposed that his 
amendment should come in ‘ after the second reso» 
lution?” 

The CHAIR said that it was immaterial where 
the gentleman had desired it tò come in; it must 
come in where alone it would be in order, 

Mr. TIBBATTS inquired whether a vote of 
two-thirds would not avail to alter the order of the 
resolutions? 

The CHAIR replied in the negative. 

Mr, CARROLL then inquired whether the Sen- 
ate’s amendment conld not be recommitted, and 
let the resolutions be reported back in their proper 
order? Could not this be done by the unanimous 
consent of the Honse? 

Objections were made in several quarters. 

Mr. SCHENCK, with a view to get out of the 
difficulty, moved to reconsider the vote of concur- 
rence, but he afterwards withdrew the motion. 

Mr. DROMGOOLE suggested that, after the 
resolution as amended should be adopted, the 
House could not reconsider and recommit. 

Mr. HOUSTON, of Alabama, inquired whether, 
if the resolution should be recommitted, it would 
not be in order to amend the resolution which had 
been agreed to by the Senate? 

The CHAIR replied in the negative. 

Mr. GENTRY inquired whether this could not 
be done by means of a committee of conference? 

The CHAIR said it would require the action of 
the Senate. 

Mr. CARROLL inquired whether it would be 
in order to direct the engrossing clerk, when en- 
grossing the resolution as amended, to transpose 


| the order of the resolutions so as to allow that 


which voted a medal to General Taylor to precede 
the others? 

The CHAIR replied in the negative. 

Mr. SCHENCK renewed his motion to recon- 


i sider; but did not press it. 


Mr. EWING, of Tennessee, suggested to Mr. 
Cocks to withdraw his call for the yeas and nays, 
so that the entry might appear on the Journal that 


| the vote of thanks passed unanimously. 


Mr. COCKE thereupon withdrew his call for 


And the question being on concurring in the 
Senate’s amendment as amended, it passed-in the 
afiirmative. 

So the entire resolutions of thanks were agreed 
to. 

Mr. CARROLL again inquired whether the en- 


The CHAIR said, not until the Senate should 


Mr. CARROLL. And suppose the Senate 


The amendment of the Senate to the resolution, 
as amended by Mr. THompson’s amendment, was 


| then concurred in. 
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Mr. RAMSEY, from the Committtee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, asked to be discharged from the con- 
sideration of , and that it be laid on the 
table. 


Mr. NIVEN, from the same committee, report- | 


ed a bill to regulate inlistments in the army, navy, 
and marine corps; which bill was read a first and 
second time, and committed. ; 

Mr. MACLAY, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, reported a bill for the relief of Titian R. 
Peale; which bill was read a first and second time, 
and committed. 

Mr. HAMLIN, from the same committee, re- 
ported a bill providing for the appointment of an 
additional number of assistant surgeons in the 
navy; which bill was read a first and second time, 
and committed. 

Also, from the same committee, to which was ! 
referred the Senate bill for the relief of Joseph 
Wilson, reported the same without amendment. | 
The bill was committed. | 

Also, from the same committee, to which was 
referred the Senate bill for the relief of Thomas 
Brownell, reported the same without amendment. | 


Mr. HAMLIN moved that the bill be put on its. |) 


passage 

Mr. HUNGERFORD moved to commit it; 
which motion was disagreed to. 

The bill was then read the third time and pass- 
ed, and returned to the Senate. 

Mr. BAYLY, from the same committee, report- 
ed a bill for the relief of Thomas Ap C. Jones; | 
which was read a first and second time, and com- 
mitted. 

Mr. SCHENCK, from the same committee, re- 
ported a joint resolution for the relief of J. Mel- 
ville Gilliss. 

Also, from the same committee, a bill for the re- 


lief of Edwin Quinn. i! 
ll IN SENATE. 


Which resolution and bill were read a first and 
second time, and committed., ! 

Mr. SCHENCK, from the same committee, re- 
ported the following resolution, which was read 
and laid over one day, under the rule: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Navy be directed to 
report to this [louse whether asale has been made, as bere- 
tofore authorized by law, of the vessels and other property 
and effects of the navy of Texas, which were transferred to 
this Government under the articles of annexation; and if 
such sale has been made, in whole ov in part, then to com- 
municate with bis report copies of all instructions given by 
his deparument in relation thereto, and of all returns made 
to the department on the subject; and that he also furnish a 
fall statement of all the items gold, and the price paid for 
each; together with a full aud acenrate recount of all the 


expenses and costs aceruing in any and every way to this E 


Goverumeut in reeeiving such transier of the navy of Texas, 
and in preserving the same while in possession of and ma- 
King sale thereot. ; 

Mr. THOMAS B. KING, from the Committee | 
on Naval Affairs, reported the following resolu- 
tion; which was read, and agreed to: 


‘| them, coming as it did from a British subject, (Mr. 


ix . ae : 
improving the navigation of the Wabash river, 


reported the same without amendment. It was 
committed. > : 

Mr. MARSH, from the Committee on Patents, 
reported a bill for the relief of Elisha H. Holmes; 
which bill was read a first and second time, and 
committed. . 

Mr. W. W. CAMPBELL, from the Committee 

on Accounts; reported the following resolution: 
|i Resolved, That the manuscript work embracing the public 
accounts from the 4th of March, 1789, to 1829, purchased by 
order of the House, of Henry Bhiot at the last session of Con- 
| gress, and now in possession of the Clerk of this House, be 
į referred to the Register oi the Treasury for examination, 

with a request that he will report to the House at the earti- 
| est practicable moment whether the same be correct, and 
i whether in his opinion it will be conducive to the publie 
| interest that the same be printed. 


i 

| ‘The resolution was agreed to. 

| Mr. JOHN P. MARTIN, from the Committee 
| on Mileage, reported a bill to regulate the mileage 
| of members of Congress, and moved to commit the 
same to a Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, and that it be made the special order 
lof the day for Friday next; which motion was 


i agreed to. . . 

The question recurred on ordering the bill to be 
engrossed and read a third time. i 

Mr. MARTIN moved the previous question; 
and on dividing the House on the second, it ap- Í 
| peared that a quorum was not present, f 
|” Mr. VINTON moved that the House adjourn. 
| On which motion the yeas and nays were or- 
dered. y 

Me. VINTON then withdrew the motion. 

The motion to adjourn was renewed; and, hav- ; 
ing prevailed, 
| The House adjourned. 


| Wronespay, February 17, 1847. | 
| The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Sen- | 
ate a communication from the Treasury Depart- 
| ment, showing the contracts made by the depart- 
ment, and payments made for the discharge of | 
miscellaneous claims; which was laid on the table 
| and ordered to he printed. 

MR. BARRY’S CASE. 
| The VICE PRESIDENT said that a petition 
li had been placed in his hands some days ago, which | 
‘| he had been desired to present to the Senate, but | 


; which he had hesitated to present, being somewhat 
| doubtful whether it could properly be placed before 


f 


i John A. Barry,) asking such legislative action as ; 


‘| would extend the appellate jurisdiction of the Su- 


: preme Court of the United States to controversies | 
| as contradistinguished from cases at law and suits : 


Resolved, That the Seeretary of War is hereby directed to 
cause surveys to be made of such places of the inland navi- 
ation between Savannah, Georgia, and St. John’s river, 
Morida, as may require improvement, so as to render more 
convenient and safe said navigation; and that he cause esti- 
mates to be made of the neeessary expenses thercot. 


‘in equity. It was respectful in its language, and 


l: drawn with some degree of ability, and it would, ' 
i be for the Senate to say whether it should be re- || 


| ceived or not. 
Mr. WEBSTER said there coud not be the | 


Mr. THOMAS BUTLER KING, from the 
same committee, to which was referred the bill for 
the benefit of sick and disabled seamen, reported 
an amendatory bill; which was committed. 

On motion of Mr. THOMAS BUTLER KING, 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union was discharged from the consideration of 
the bill to grant certain privileges to the yachts be- 
longing to the members of the New York Yacht 
Club, and it was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

Mr. COBB, from the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, asked to be discharged from the considera- | 
tion of memorials praying for the restoration of 
peace with Mexico, and that they be laid upon the 
table. The committee was discharged. 

Mr. ROBERT SMITH, from the Committee 
on Roads and Canals, reported a joint resolution 
concerning the improvement of the Mlinois river 
by the Legislature of the State of Illinois, 

Mr. S. asked that the resolution be put on its | 

assage; on which a debate urose, Messrs. VIN- 

ON, DOUGLASS, and others, participating; 
when— 7 

On motion of Mr. RATHBUN, the resolution 
was committed. 

Mr. FRIES, from the Committee on Roads and 
Canals, to which was referred the bill to grant to 


|| arose. 


i 


j 
Ri 


i! Parliament, before the time of which he was now ! 


petitions from citizens of a foreign country to 


| slightest doubt as to the propriety of receiving 
whom we might be under any sort of obligation, i 
| : 


i 
| 
1 


‘| There had been an entire misapprehension existing | 


| on this subject in the minds of gentlemen fora long 
‘time, and he would state to the Senate how it: 
Some years ago a British subject petitioned 
| Congress for a certain grant of money which he ! 
! claimed, and objections were made to receiving a | 


| 


| petition from an alien. 


ject. All that was founded in an entire mistake. | 
was an application made to the British Houses of | 
| speaking, for a grant of nffney to somebody who | 


United States and Great Britain, by way of com- 
pensation for the wrongs which had been done | 


H 
1 
| 
i D A 
| rather to the Commissioners of the Treasury, for 
‘indemnity. They refused it. He then applied for 


| But then the same refusa! 


the States of Illinois and Indiana the privilege of 


| ceiving petitions from aliens, and that we should | the proper course in this case would be for this 


not therefore receive a petition from a British sub- |) 


The case which was supposed to give color to it |! 


i had been a sufferer during the war between the |! 


| leave to petition Parliament, and that was refused. : 


petit Y Tt was suggested that the F 
'| British Parliament was not in the practice of re- į 
| 


no petition for the payment of money out of the 
treasury could be presented to either House of 
Parliament until the consent of the King in Council 
should be first obtained. Such consent was either 
to be signified by endorsement upon the petition by 
the Minister of the Crown, or else the decision was 
announced by those who had authority to do so, 
upon the presentation of the petition. This rule 
was applicable to all petitions for grants of money, 
whether such petitions proceeded from a British 
subject or from a citizen of any other country. 
The rule was adopted as far back as the reign 
of Queen Anne; and it was intended to prevent 
that sort of combination for the purpose of pro- 
curing grants of money, which, on this side of the 
Atlantic, was commonly denominated t Joo-roll- 
ing.” Gentlemen who had any fancy to examine 
into the authorities in regard to this matter would 
find them all arrayed in Hatzell’s Parliamentary 
Practice. They would find that no man could 
petition Parliament for a grant of money without 
first having obtained the consent of the officers of 
the Crown; and, further, that an alien friend might 
present a petition to Parliament for any purpose 
for which a subject of the realm might present one. 
This had been done repeatedly. 

Mr. DIX inquired of the Senator from Massa- 


| chusetts whether any distinction was taken between 


an alien residing in the country and one residing 
in a forcign country? 

Mr. WEBSTER. Not atalf. 

Mr. DIX said the petitioner in this case, he be- 
lieved, was nota resident of the United States. At 
the last session he had himself presented a petition 
on behalf of Mr. Buchanan, formerly British Con- 
sul at the port of New York, who had performed 
some service for the Government, for which he 
claimed compensation; and in consequence of some 
objections that were raised, the petition was after- 
wards withdrawn. The Committee on Foreign: 
Relations, however, after the withdrawal of the 
petition, made a report upon the subject, and com- 
pensation was made in that way. 

Mr. WEBSTER said he had known a great 
many petitions from foreigners—British subjects, 
Canadians and others; and he ventured to say that 


the practice was exactly as he had stated; and It was 


reasonable that it should beso. This Government 
was in the habit of making contracts with individ- 
uals abroad—as, for instance, for supplying the 
fleet in the Mediterranean. A man residing there, 
if analien friend, having claims upon this Govern- 
ment, might undoubtedly present a petition for the 
payment of such claims. i 
Mr. CALHOUN (who had been momentarily 


! absent from his seat) desired to be informed what 


question was before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER stated that he had 
presented a memorial from a person representing 
himself to be a subject of Queen Victoria, praying 


| for an extension of the appellate jurisdiction of the 
| Supreme Court of the United States, in order to 


enable him to obtain a decision in a case which he 
wished to bring before that Court. 

Mr. CALHOUN said he did not hear the first 
part of the remarks of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts; but, judging from his concluding remarks, 
he believed that that honorable Senator and him- 
self differed somewhat in regard to this question 
of recciving petitions from citizens or subjects of a 
foreign country. He had always considered it a 
fundamental principle that the affairs of this Gov- 
ernment, so far as they related to foreigners, were 
to be conducted by the Executive Department, and 
that all applications of this kind must come through 
that branch of the Government, In his opinion, 


British subject to present his petition, in the first 
instance, to his own Government, and, if deemed 
proper, it might then be forwarded either through 
our Minister there, or the British Minister residing 
here. This appeared to him to be the regular and 
effectual mode, and one which would prevent many 
consequences it was desirable should be avoided. 
He referred to a case of this kind which occurred 


e or 3 ‘in the last war, in which, if his recollection served 
him. The gentleman applied to the Crown, or | 


him, he said it was almost unanimously decided 


i that the proper course to be pursued was the one 


he had now indicated. There was no good reason, 
he thought, why foreigners should not make their 


„under the circumstances, || applications, in the first instance, to their own 
would have been given if it had been the case of a |) Government, that it might be determined by them 
British subject; because the rule of both Houses ‘| whether the application proposed to be made to 
of the British Parliament was exactly this—that |i this Government ought to be made at all or not. 
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He was inclined to consider, however, that aliens 
residing within the country should be exempt from 
the rule, because they were, for the time, subject | 
to our laws, and bound to obedience; but an ap- 
plication such as the present, proceeding from an 
alien residing abroad, was unsustained by prece- 
dents. He thought the petitidn ought not to be 
received. 

Mr. WEBSTER observed, that as the Senator 
had not heard the early part of his remarks, he | 
would repeat them. In his judgment, this was not | 
a case for the Committee on Foreign Relations at | 
all, It was a respectful petition from an alien upon 
a subject in which no personal claim, as regarded 
his own Government, existed. He remembered 
the case to which the honorable Senator referred; 
but the conclusion which had been arrived at in 
that case, was altogether a mistake. It was found- 
ed upon no principle whatever. It was founded 
merely upon the idea that a foreigner could not 
petition the British Houses of Parliament, whereas 
the fact was that a foreigner could petition Parlia- 
ment in England justas freely as a subject of the 
realm could. Neither a subject nor a foreigner | 
could petition for a grant of money without per- 
mission from the Crown. 

Mr. W. referred to the case of General Boyd, 
whose petition was for a grant of money for ser- 
vices rendered in India. His petition was endorsed 
and received, and $50,000 were granted to him. 

He would undertake to say that an alien friend 
might petition the British Houses of Parliament ! 
just as freely as a British subject; and there might 
be cases arising in forty ways, and a contract was | 
one of them, in which an alien having claims upon 
the justice of this Government would have just 
as plainly a right to petition Congress as any citi- | 
zen of our own country. His friend from Dela- 
ware near him said it was quite common to re- 
ceive and act on petitions from aliens resident in 
Canada. and Nova Scotia. This one is from | 
Nova Scotia. And why send a man through so 
circuitous a route in order to bring his application 
before this Government? Why send him to Eng- 
land to have his communication made with so | 
great formality? The Executive branch of this 
Government, upon receipt of such communica- 
tion, could do nothing but refer the matter to Con- : 
gress. The course suggested by the Senator from | 
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Soa 5 
outh Carolina, if the case had any sort of con- 


nexion with our foreign relations, with the rela- 
tions existing between us and England, as in the | 
case of a claim for redress for spoliation, would į 
_ certainly be the proper course; but, in cases of this 
sort, there could be no possible necessity for it. 
Mr. BERRIEN said that he was inclined to 
agree with the suggestion of the honorable Sena- 
tor from South Carolina, that the proper medium 
of communication between a non-resident foreign- 
er and the Legislature of this country was the 
Executive. He could readily conceive that there 
might be cases in which it would be proper to en- 
tertain such petitions in behalf of foreigners re- 
siding within the United States, because, by rea- 
son of their residence, they owed a temporary al- 
legiance to this Government. In the case of a con- 
tract in which a foreigner was interested, he could 
conceive that a relaxation of what he considered 
to be the correct rule might be had; but it seemed 
to him, in this case, that there was belonging to 
the case itself, as it was stated from the Chair, 
that which ought to be decided upon on the ques- 
tion of the reception of this petition. It was a 
a petition by a foreigner resident in the British do- 
minions, in which he called upon this legislative 
body not to afford him individual relief, but to 
alter the general law of the land for the adminis- | 
tration of justice. He thought it would be im- 
proper to throw open their legislative halls to pe- 
titions of this character. Here was an individual 
who thought himself aggrieved by a decision of a 
judicial tribunal, asking relief from the Congress 
of the United States. He was told by the decis- 
ion of the court, that, as the laws now existed, 
they could not take jurisdiction of the case, and 
he thereupon came to Congress to ask that a gen- 
eral law of the land might be modified, to enable 
him to obtain a decision of his case. It would be 
throwing very wide the door for the admission of | 
such applications, and he thought it very doubtful 
asto how far the intercession of foreigners in re- 
gard to the modifiation of our laws ought to be 
entertained. 
Mr. HUNTINGTON said he did not rise to dis- 


| dismissed the case for want of jurisdiction. 


| jurisdiction of the court. 1 
| established for the purpose of hearing all cases 


cuss this question. It was certainly an important 
one, and required, he thought, more mature con- 
sideration than they were able at this time to give 
it. As there seemed to be a great difference of 
opinion in relation to the course proper to be 
taken, he suggested that the question should be 
postponed until some future time. 

Mr. CALHOUN begged to remark, before the 
question of postponement was taken, that the con- 
clusion to which he had come, instead of resting 
on General Boyd’s case, arose out of the case to 


which he had referred as having occurred during | 


the late war. The cases were very different from 
each other. General Boyd was a general in the 
British service. British precedents could not govern 
us. We must make our rule conform to our insti- 
tutions. He thought it would be well for the Sen- 
ate to take further time to deliberate before deci- 
ding this matter. 

Mr. WEBSTER said he felt no particular inter- 
est in the matter; but at the same time he thought 
it would be proper to call the attention of the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina to the fact, that the re- 
ception of the petition to which reference had been 


made, had been objected to on the ground of the | 
want of reciprocity, it having been stated by a gen- || 
Ueman not now in his seat, that the English Par- | 
liament did not receive petitions from foreigners. | 


But the distinction was not taken between petitions 
for grants of money and petitions for other objects. 
All he meant to say was, that he believed it was 
generally admitted that the petition of an alien 
friend ought to be received. 

Mv. CALHOUN said he alluded to the case 


| which took place in the other House during the 


last war. 

Mr. WEBSTER. Ah! that was the petition of 
an alien enemy. 

Mr. ALLEN said the first time the question had 
occurred to him as to the right of foreigners to pe- 
tition Congress, was upon the presentation of Mr, 
Buchanan’s petition last session; at which time he 
happened to be a member of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. It was considered by him that 
no foreign subject could address the Government, 


! except in the way which the Constitution had pro- 


vided for the intercourse of our Government with 
foreign nations, through the Executive. In this 
view, he had recommended that the case of Mr. 
Buchanan should be turned over to the State De- 
partment. He thought he could foresee the dan- 
gerous consequences which would result from per- 
mitting subjects of foreign Powers residing in 
foreign countries to come in here and ask for legis- 
lation at the hands of Congress. He thought he 
could see how foreign Governments, having wick- 
ed designs against the United States, might em- 


ploy their subjects in creating discussion by the | 


presentation of petitions. He therefore believed 
it would be by far the safest rule, to exclude such 
petitions, unless they come through the Executive, 


Mr. WEBSTER stated the case of the petitioner. |! 


A few weeks ago Mr. Barry applied to the Supreme 
Court for a writ of habeas corpus, in order to es- 
tablish his own personal rights, and the court had 
The 
petitioner probably wished an extension of the 
Our judicature was 


which might be brought before it. The petitioner 
in this case had committed noimpropriety, although 
he had been badly advised, and might have been 
somewhat ostentatious. He reminded the Senate 
of the case of the descendants of Americus Ves- 


pucius, which had been received’and referred in | 


both Houses of Congress. 

Mr. ALLEN wished it to be understood that 
his observations referred only to foreigners who 
were residents in their own countries. 


of New York, asking that the Tonawanda band of 
Indians may be exempted from the treaty of 1842 
between the United States and the Seneca Indians; 
which were referred to the Committee on Indian - 
Affairs. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN presented a petition from 
Sam. P. Armstrong and others, of Lewis county, 
| Kentucky, asking that a pension: may be granted 
j to Arthur Stevenson; which was referred. : 

Mr. STURGEON presented a petition from the 
legal representatives of the late Commodore Dale, 
of the city of Philadelphia, who was a lieutenant 
with the celebrated Jobn Paul Jones; which was 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON presented fourteen me- 
morials from citizens in various portions of the 
Union, north, south, east, and west, asking that 
the crude materials from which quinine and mer- 
curials are manufactured may be admitted into the 
United States free of duty; which were referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BREESE presented a petition from citizens 
of Washington, in favor of the law to amend the 
charter of the city as it came from the House; which 
was laid on the table. 


i 

i) Mr. WESTCOTT, from the Committee on Pat- 
|| ents, reported a bill to extend a patent heretofore 
i 

| 


! granted to Bancroft Woodcock. 
Several bilis received from the House were read 
a first and second time by their titles and appro- 

priately referred. 
On motion of Mr. CRITTENDEN,” 
Resolved, That the Committee on Pensions be 
| instracted to inquire into the expediency of grant- 
ing a pension to Arthur Stevenson. 

NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 

On motion of Mr. HUNTINGTON, the Senate 
| proceeded to the consideration of the bill making 
appropriations for the support of the naval service 
of the United States for the year ending 30th June, 
1848. 


Mr. HUNTINGTON renewed his motion that | 


the further consideration of this matter be post- 
poned until Friday next. Agreed to. 


Mr. BREESE presented resolutions of instruc- 


tion from the Legislature of Ilinois, to sustain | 


measures for bringing the war with Mexico to a 
speedy close; which were laid on the table and or 


dered to be printed. i 

Also, from the same, to amend the Constitution 
of the United States so as to limit the tenure of the 
judges of the United States; which was laid on the 
table and ordered to be printed. 


MEMORIALS AND PETITIONS. 
Mr. DIX presented two memorials from citizens 


Mr. WESTCOTT made some remarks in rela- 
tion to an amendment which he intended to have 
pressed on the consideration of the Senate, touch- 
ing the giving of authority to the Secretary of the 
Navy to use the publie timber in constructing float- 
| ing-docks, &c.; but as his colleague had, he under- 
! stood, several amendments to offer, he would with- 
draw his. : i 

The first question was upon agreeing to the fol- 
| lowing amendment reported from the Committee 
f : : 
j on Finance: 

At the end of the first section add: 

«See. 2. And beit further enacted, That the Secretary of 
| the Navy be, and he is hereby anthorized, to cause tò be 
constructed, upon such plan as he may approve, a floating 
dry-dock at the navy-yard at Pensacola, and a floating dry- 
dock at the navy-yard at Kittery, capable of lifting ships-of- 
the line: Provided, That the same shall he done by contract, 
upon proposals reccived after due notice ; for the due ex- 
eeution of which security to the satisfaction of the Scere- 
tary of the Navy shall be taken. The cost of that at Pensa- 
cola not to exeeed the sum of three hundred and sixty 
thousand doHars, and that at Kittery not to exceed three 
bundred thousand dollars; and which sums are hereby ap- 
propriated out of any money in the treasury not otherwise 
appropriated.” 

Mr. HUNTINGTON remarked, that in conse- 
quence of the vote yesterday upon the amendment 
which this was intended to follow, it would fall as 
a matter of course; but having been reported from 
ia committee, it was necessary to dispose of it by 
a vote, . 

The amendment was then negatived. 


The next amendment, to change the numbers 
of the sections, was rendered unnecessary. 

The following additional section, reported from 
i the Committee on Finance, was agreed to: 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the act of June 
seventeen, A. D. eighteen hundred and forty-four, entitled 
« An act making appropriations for the naval service for the 


fi-cal year ending the thirtieth day of June, eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-five,” which directs “ that the Secretary of 


li the Navy shall order a competent commissioned or warrant 


: officer of the navy to take charge of the naval stores for for- 
| eign squadrons in place of naval storekeepers, at each of the 
| foreign ports where raid stores may be deposited, and where 
! a storekeeper is nec! ry,” be, and the same is hereby, so 
far modified as to authorize the selection and appointment 
of citizens other than naval officers to be storekeepers on 
i! foreign stations, when suitable naval officers cannot be or- 
‘ dered on such service, or when, in the opinion of the Secre- 
| tary of the Navy, the public interest will be promoted there- 
i by. Persons so selected and appointed to receive the same 
l! compensation as now allowed, and to enter into bond and 
i! security, as is required by law of officers of the navy per- 
! forming said service. < 


Mr. FAIRFIELD, by direction of the Naval 
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Committee, moved to amend. the bill by inserting 
the folowing, as an additional section: 
SC. 6. Be it further enucted, That in every case of the 
‘468s or capture of a vessel belonging to the navy of the Uni- 
ted States, the accounting officers of the treasury, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Navy, shall be, and they are 
hereby, authorized in the settlement of the aceounts of the 
purser of such vessel, to credit him with-such portion of the 
amount of the provisions, clothing, small-stores, and money, 
with which he stands. charged on the books of the Fourth 
Auditor of the Treasury, as they shall be satisfied, was in- 
evitably lost by such capture or loss of a public vessel; and 
such purser shall be fully exonerated by such eredit, from 
all liability om account of the provisions, clothing, small- 
stores, and money, so proved to have been captured or Jost. 


Mr. FAIRFIELD explained that the object of 
the amendment was simply to afford a relaxation 
of the pres S 
gases. He asked for the yeas and nays on this 
amendment, and they were ordered. 

Mr. H. JOHNSON suggested tha 
ment ought to embrace the reimbursement of the 
officers who had lost their clothing, &c., by the 
burning of the steam-frigate Missouri. 

Mr. CAMERON thought similar applications 
might be made from the officers of the army. 

w Mr. EVANS thought the amendment a very 
roper one. In cases of this kind, Congress had 
had to make provision in former bills, and it would 

be better to settle the construction of the law by a 
general provision. 

Mr. H. JOHNSON moved to amend so as to 
include the officers of the steam-frigate Missouri. 

Mr. EVANS hoped not. The case of the pur- 
ser stood on different grounds, Fe had the public 
stores in his custody, and the amendment was to 
prevent his being charged with these, should the 
vessel be lost. It was nota question of relief for 
the loss of personal and private property. He 
hoped the Senator from Louisiana wouid withdraw 
his amendment, and not open that question. 

Mr. H. JOHNSON then withdrew his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DAYTON said this amendment did not look 
to a single case, but was intended to introduce into 


ent rigid construction of the law in these i 


i 
t the amend- 


S i 

For pay of 13 additional assistant surgeons, whose ap- 
pointment is hereby authorized, $12,350. 

. Mr. FAIRFIELD, by direction of the same 
committee, moved further to amend the bill by ad- 
ding the following, to come in after the amendment 
just adopted: 

For pay of a pyrotechnist for the navy, whom the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consentof the Senate, is 
hereby authorized to appoint, with the rank and pay of a 
lieutenant commanding, $1,800. 


Mr. FAIRFIELD explained, that the person 
who now filled this office was only rated and paid 
as a sailing master. There was not his superior, 
perhaps not his equal, as a chemist in the country. 
Since the establishment of a laboratory, a great deal 
of expenditure had been saved. The country de- 
rives ail the benefit of the improvements which this 
officer made, without cost, as he only requires a 
compensation for his regular duties. 

Mr. BADGER. Is this recommended by the 
Committee on Naval Affairs? 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. BADGER. Is this the person who makes 
me beautiful fireworks exhibited on the 4th of 

uly? 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Iam not able to answer. 

Mr. WESTCOTT. I have not as yet heard a 
single proposition to reduce any of these appro- 
priations. It is all ‘Give! give!” 

Mr. SEVIER said he understood there were 
several other amendments to be offered, and he 
should therefore move to postpone the further con- 
| sideration of the bill until to-morrow; which mo- 
tion was agreed to. 

THREE MILLION BILL. 


The Senate then proceeded to the consideration | 
of the special order, being the bill making an ap- 
propriation of Three Millions of Dollars for the 
purpose of bringing the existing war with Mexico 
to a conclusion, with the amendments proposed 
by the Senator from Georgia and the Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. COLQUITT then rose and addressed the 


j 
i 
i 
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an appropriation bill a general law to act for all 
time, and in all cases, to come. However proper 
the amendment was in itself, he was opposed to 
this practice of fastening general laws in appropri- 
tion bills. He would gladly vote for the proposi- 
tion in the form of a separate Lill. 

Mr, FAIRFIELD viewed it as merely a provis- 
ion regulating the mode of settling the accounts of 
pursers, If we do not pass such an amendment, 
we shall be required to legislate in every case sep- 
araicly, because no one would be disposed to make 
the purser liable for loss by the act of God. 

The question was then taken on the adoption of 
the amendment, and decided as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Ashley, Bagby, Berrien, Breese, Butler, | 


Calhoun, Thomas Clayton, Colquitt, Corwin, Crittenc 
Davis, Dix, Evans, Fairfield. Hannegan, Houston, Hur 
ton, Jonson of Louisiana, Mangum, Miller, Niles, Pe 
Simmons, Turney, Woodbridge, and Yulee—26. 

NAYS—Mesers. Atchison, Atherton, Badger, Bright, 
Cameron, Chalmers, Cilley, Dayton, Dickinson, Jaruagin, 
Rusk, Sturgeon, and Westcou—13. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD, by direction of the same 
committee, moved further to amend the bill, by the 
addition ef the following section; which wasagreed 
to: 

Sec. 7. Beit further enacted, That from and after the pas- 
sage of this act ail moncys devived from the sale of all stores 
and othe. articles belonging to the navy, shall revert to that 
Appropriation from which such stores and other articles were 
originally purchased; and the Secretary of the Treasury is 
anthorized and direeted to refund to the appropria- 
“ olothing for the navy”? the proceeds of ail sales of 
condemped uavy clothing whieh have been paid into the 
treasury of the United States subsequent to the first day of 
August, 1844, as shall appear from the accounts of the Bu- 
reau of Provisions and Clothing and the Fourth Auditor of 
the Treasury; and it shall not be lawful hereatter to make 
transfers from the clothing fung or the head of appropriation 
for “ clothing for the navy” to any other head of appropria- 
tion, except in tbe adjustment of the accounts of dtsburs 
officers at the office of the Fourth Auditor of the Treasury. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD, by direction of the same 
committee, moved further to amend the bill, by the 
addition of the following section: which was agreed 
to: 

Sec. & Be it further enacted, That the first section of the 
act of Ath August 1842, entitled An act making appropria- 
tions for the naval service of the United States tor the year 
1842,” shall not be construed as applying to the appointment 
of hoatswains, gunners, carpenters, and sailmakers. 


Mr. FAIRFIELD, by direction of the same 


committee, moved further to amend the bill, by j 


5 : : 
adding the followings, to come in between lines 


eight and nine of the first section; which was 
agreed to: 


Senate. At his request, he said, the honorable 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Ne me | obtain- 
ed the floor on yesterday, in order to afford him 
the opportunity of expressing his views upon some 
of the questions which had been discussed by the 
Senate. Some weeks of almost unremitting bodily 
affliction had deprived him of the pleasure of lis- 
tening to the debates, and of casting his vote upon 
the measures which had engaged the Senate’s de- 
| liberations. He had, however, endeavored, he 
said, to keep himself informed of their progress, 
by reading ihe daily reports of their proceedings. 

The range which the debate upon the question 
then under consideration had taken, would enable 
him to represent his views, so that none might mis- 
understand his position. The honorable Senator 
from North Carolina, [Mr. Baneer,] in his able 
and ineeniousspcech of yesterday, made agraveand 
serious charge against the President of the United 
States. The Senator declared that the conviction 
had been forced upon his mind—yes, foreed—that the 


the discussion of Executive measures by Congress, 
by State Legislatures, and by the people at large. | 
This is a grave charge, and intended to go before 
the people of this country as an established fact, 
that the present Chief Magistrate affected to usurp 
dictatorial powers, and, by preventing discussion, 
conceal his wickedness from the public. Such a 
charee, made by a Senator so distinguished as a 
jurist, accompanied by the repeated declaration, 
that, to his mind, the proof which established it 
was conclusive, was well calculated to alarm the 
fears of all who loved their country. This proof— 
which was so conclusive to the mind of the Sena- 
tor, and which, in despite of his desire to believe 
otherwise, forced the lamentable conviction upon 
: him—was produced; and his best friends must doubt 
i! his sincerity, or pity his credulity. What was the 
proof? A Small note-book, in which was pasted 
afew extracts from a newspaper friendly to the 
President. The extracts themselves, if it were es- 
tablished that they had been writien by the Presi- | 
dent, wholly failed to prove the grave charge so 
reluctanily forced upon the mind of the Senator. 
They are tolerably bold articles, expressing the 
opinions of the writer upon the importance of pat- 
ticular measures, censuring the tardy action of Con- 
gress, and condemning the conduct of the Legisla- 
ture of North Carolina fora public act of that body, 
Sir, suppose these articles had been written by the 


| 
' 
i 
i 
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President of the United States sonzht to prevent | 


| 
| 
l 


President: do they prove that he desired to stifle 
debate, either in Congress, in the State Legisla- 
tures, or among the people? It might prove that 
he desired that important measures should be pass- 
ed through Congress with reasonable despatch, 
without being clogged by the wranglings of party 
and the selfishness of individual members. It might 
prove that he did not approve the resolution passed 
by the Legislature of North Carolina, and wished 
to denounce it; but surely such proof could not force 
any unprejudiced mind to conceive that the writer of 
the articles (which the Senator carefully preserves 
in his note-book) ever dreamed of preventing the 
Legislature of North Carolina from discussing ex- 
ecutive measures, or interfere in their discussion 
by the people at large. This, upon the supposi- 
tion that the President penned the articles himself? 
But what must any well-informed, unprejudiced 
man say to the proof upon which the Senator so 
confidently relies, when he learns that there is no 
| evidence whatever that the President ever saw the 
articles, (so carefully preserved,) either before or 
after they were written? Yet the able Senator from 
North Carolina makes this grave charge against 
! the President, and, with almost tearful eye, de- 
clares, that with great reluctance he has been forced 
lo the conclusion of its truth. But, forsooth, * the 
editor of the Union is the friend of the President, 
| is the organ of the Administration, and came to 
this city shortly after the inauguration of the Presi- 
dent?” **Surcly, no man can doubt, therefore, 
that the President wrote the articles, or had them 
written, in order to lash Congress into obedience, 
gag the Legislature of North Carolina, and shut 
the mouths of the people at large.” This may be 
beautiful reasoning and logic, so forcible as to force 
conviction upon the reluctant mind of the Senator 
| from North Carolina; but I am satisfied that there 
| are, in this republic, a vast number of very honest 
| men, who are too silly to believe that the evidence 


| produced establishes the very grave charge which 
‘ he makes even against the writer of these articles; 
| and a vast number that will fail to understand why 
| the President shall be held responsible for every 
i article written by the editor of a friendly press, 
| without proof that his eyes ever rested upon it 
| either before or after it was written. 

i The Senator from North Carolina has followed 
į the example set him by the Senator from Florida, 
| (Mr. Wesrcorr,| by holding the President re- 
sponsible for the articles which daily appear in the 
Union—indeed, by making the Administration and 
i the editor of the Union identical. The Senator 
nore Florda, a professed Democrat, charges the 
| Administration with having made a premeditated 
i attack upon the distinguished Senator from South 
ij Carolina [Mr. Carnoen] and his friends; and the 
‘| conviction, 1 suppose, has been forced upon his 
| unwilling and reluctant mind, by the offensive ar- 
| ticle for which the editor of the Union was expelled 
‘from the privilege of being a listener to the debates 
of the Senate. If the Senator from North Carolina, 
[Mr.Bapa@er,] and the Senator from Florida, [Mr. 
Wesrcort,] do sincerely believe that these articles 
to which they object, and which they deem offen- 
i sive and reprehensible, were the acts of the Presi- 
dent, then, I must say, that the resolution passed 
| on Saturday would have exhibited more magna- 
i nimity to have been moved against the President 
i himself, rather than against his humble and pas- 
‘sive instrument. To my mind, apart from the 
| position in which the resolutions passed on Satur- 
i day are placed by the Senators to whom I have 
‘alluded, the whole procedure was impolitic, petu- 
‘lant and ridiculous; and I take the liberty of say- 
ing now, that I had sought to be present, in order 
i to record my vote against their passage. While I 
; listened to some of the high-toned remarks made 
| by Senators extolling the dignity, intelligence, and 
| purity of this very honorable body, of which I am 
a member; and the expressed indignation at the 
| wickedness of those who would dare breathe a 
| thought that we were not each and all perfect spe- 
‘ cimens of humanity, I could but feel proud of the 
xalted fact; while I wondered by what singular 
rocess men were made so spotless and etherial 
| after their elevation to the Senate, whose previous 
| lives and characters had been so frequently marked 
| with manifest imperfections. "Without determin- 
ing the problem, I concluded that, as we were the 
i very proper judges of our own worth and charac- 
ters, and the very proper and summary execution- 
ers of all unreasonable delingents who should feel 
disposed to question our perfectability, we might 


j 
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have compromised with “Father Rilchie”’ by passing 
unanimously a resolution, for which every Senator 
of course, from due self-respect would vote, that we 


are the most dignified, intelligent, and patriotic set | 
of men the world ever beheld; that no motion, j 


speech, or vote, has or ever will be made or given 
here, tainted in anywise by party feeling, self-in- 
terest, or ambition. If we had done this, and 
could have prevailed upon the “ veteran editor’? to 
have given his endorsement, we might, without 
any disparagement whatever, have still permitted 
the old gentleman, in a quiet and polite way, to 
have had an occasional seat somewhere in our 
rear. 

_ itis true, sir, 
ity, by exposing our vanity, might have subjected 
us, in the eyes of the uninitiated, to ridicule, but 
we should have been free from disgrace. F will 
have done with this topic, which has been made 
necessary to notice by the attempt to identify the 
editor of the Union as the President, or the Presi- 
dent as the editor. This identity was particularly 


necessary to the honorable Senator from North | 


Carolina, in order to have a pretext for his grave 
charge against the President. No communication 
has been made by the President to Congress, to 
State Legislatures, or to the people, but has been 
courteous, deferential, respectful, and able. Why, 
then, this charge, so wholly groundless? I will 
leave the honest throughout the land to decide. 
The Senator from North Carolina will pardon 
me when I say that his speech fell upon my ears 
as though it was intended alone for his own noble 
State. He must have felt the necessity of making 


a scapegoat, to screen the Legislature of the State ; 


from the indignation of a patriotic constituency. 
By the aid of the mighty influence of party spirit, 
he has sought to make the President that medium 
of escape from public odium; and comments, with 
becoming wisdom and sagacity, upon an extract 
culled from an article in the Union. The Senator 
does not seem willing to subscribe to the party 
name given by the Union to the Governor and his 
majority in that respectable legislative assembly. 
The Union says the “Federal Governor’? and 


“ Federal Legislature,’’ and the honorable Senator | 


says that the present Governor was but a school- 
boy in the days of Federalism, and consequently 
he is no Federalist. There is, in my estimation, 
‘a vast difference between a party and a faction. 


The first is an association of men—no matter by | 


what name called—combined to carry out a given 
set of principles, A faction attaches itself to men, 
without regard to principle. The names of parties 
may change, from caprice or from choice, and yet 
the principles must always determine their identity. 
The first division of parties, under our Constitution, 
arose mainly from the different opinions entertain- 
ed as to the capacity of the people for self-govern- 


ment, and the constructive powers of the Constitu- | 


tion. Theone party was called Federal, which was 
then the most popular name, at the head of which 


was Alexander Hamilton; the other wascalled Re- | 


publican, at the head of which was Thomas Jeffer- 
son. The¥ederal party, composed of talentedand 
patriotic men, were very honestly of the opinion that 
a literal or a strict construction of the Constitution 
would leave the Federal Government too weak and 
rickety to answer a permanent and valuable pur- 
pose. They contended fora liberal and latitudi- 
nous construction of that instrament, that the wis- 
dom, and power ofthe Federdl Government might 
be the better exercised for the general welfare. 
The Republican party deemed the Constitution 
worse than useless, if the rights of the States and 
the people were placed, by construction, under the 
control of the central Government. These different 
opinions were given form and shape by the mea- 
sures which were proposed oradopted by the Fed- 
eral Government. T'he leading measures which 


called forth the strength of these parties were a | 


bank of the United States, and internal improve- 


ment by the General Goverment. Mr. Jeffersonand | 
The Federal | 


his party came into power in 1800. 
party remained in the minority, notwithstanding 
the great respectability of their numbers, the 
strength of their talents, and the purity of their 
characters, until, by one false step, they rendered 
‘their party name infamous, and all effort for as- 
cendency under it hopeless and ridiculous. They 
lost sight of the prospect of a party triumph by dis- 
cussing Mose prineiples by which they were legiti- 
mately divided;and hence, in their anxiety to seize 
upon appliances that might bring them into power, 


that this assumption of superior- | 


they eagerly opposed every prominent measure 
which emanated from the Republican party, then in 
power. War was declared—the war of 1812, with 
Great Britain. The Federal party, not because it 
properly involved any party principle, but because 
it was opposition, and for other causes not necessa- 
ry now lo mention, abused the Chief Magistrate, 
clogged the wheels of government, embarrassed 
the operations of their own country, and express- 
ed sympathy for the Power with which we were 
jat war. This false step completed their downfall. 

The question, however, recurs, Do the same 
principles still live? Is there a party now in the 
United States who advocate the same doctrines, 
the same liberal construction of the Constitution, 
and the same measures? The Federal party was 
for a national or United States bank, for internal 
improvements by the General Government, and 
more recently for a protective tariff. Does the 
Governor of North Carolina, and a majority of the 
Legislature of that State, advocate these measures? 
If so, they have the characteristic marks of Fed 


their true name. ‘Che same party, from ignorance 
of the feelings of the people, it is true, has worn 
threadbare and cast away several choice names 
since they threw aside the name of Federalism. 


| popularity, by digging up a new name for them- 
selves from the tomb of the Revolution—the name 


| daring deeds of those who bore it, to the American 
| heart. But thisassumed name, for party purposes, 
|! does not change a single feature of the old Federal 
i| party. Its identity is as certain, its character as 
distinct, as ever; and it is mortifying that. the hal- 
lowed name of Whig is now’to be rendered odious 
by resorting to the same unpatriotic course of 
action, which made the name of Federalist a name 
of loathing and reproach. The Federal party then, 
being in the minority, hoped to rise into power 


operations of the Government. The same party, 
under the name of Whig, advocating the same 
political doctrines, being in the minority now, have 
adopted the same unwise policy in conducting the 
war with Mexico; and if the people are still true 
to themselves, the same result will inevitably fol- 
low. The Legislature of North Carolina desired 
į to manifest generous feelings towards those patri- 
| otic citizens of the State who responded to the call 
of their country by taking arms in her defence. But 
such was the strength of their party zeal, such their 
desire to break down the Administration, that they 


| sonous breath that blighted at once the joys and 
hopes of the soldier. At the sound of the trum- 
pet and beat of the drum, the chivalrous and patri- 
| otic sons of the proud State of North Carolina 
would have rallied, in unwonted numbers, to the 
| standard of the country. But the Legislature of 
| their State, echoing back the party-cry from 
Washington, damped the-ardor of their citizens, 
and smothered their feclings of patriotism. In the 
|| most effectual, insidious, and destructive manner, 
they administered the poison, which produced a 
death-chill upon the spirit of her people. Under 
the guise of friendship for the volunteers, they vote 
| money for their comfort, and preface their favor, 
| by telling them in the solemn form of legislative 
| enactment, that the war in which they are to en- 
gage is not the country’s war, but a war made by 
the President. The preamble to the resolutions, 
carries with it the denunciation of the cause, in 


it necessary for the country’s good, for the success 


peace, that this preamble should have gone along 
with the offered gratuity? Was it not dictated by 
i the fell spirit of party, alike reckless of the coun- 
| try’s honor, and her glory? Does it not proclaim 
to the world, that the Legislature had a greater 


|i honor of the country and the success of her arms? 
‘| What was the effect of this partisan legislation? 
|| Sir, the proud State of North Carolina had a dif- 
ficulty in raising the required regiment. She was 
among the last, if not the very last, to announce 
her regiment ready for service. For the country, 
her patriotic citizens would in an ‘instant have 
heen ready, and in her cause, would have dared to 
|, die; but for the President and the President’s war— 
fin an unholy and unjust strife for conquest with 


| 
| 
l! 
i 
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HI 
| 
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eralism, and should not complain to be dubbed by | 


The party still lives, and obtained a short-lived į 


! of Whig—a name endeared, by the memory of the | 


by assailing the Administration, abusing the war, | 
exaggerating its cost, and by embarrassing the | 


accompanied this show of sympathy with the poi- | 


which the citizen soldier was called to fight. Was | 


of the war, or for the better securing an honorable į 


zeal for the success of the Whig party than for the | 


Mexico—they were unwilling to suffer and to'perih. 
This is the inevitable result of Whig speeches 
made in Congress upon this subject, andthe result 
i| of the legislation of North Carolina, upon the spirit 
of her citizens. Instead of concentrating public 
: sentiment and public feeling, to give power and ef- 
| ficiency to the Government in the prosecution ofa 
| foreign war, it is, and has been, the great business: 
of the Whig party to paralyze the moral energiés 
of the nation, distract ‘her counsels, to bring the 
| constituted authorities of the Government into dis- 
repute, for the very laudable, praiseworthy, and; of 
course, patriotic purpose, of bringing the Whig 
| party into power in 1848, E 
| If gentlemen desire to ascertain how these par= 
tisan speeches sound upon the ears of unprejudiced 
i potione citizens, and with what feelings they will 
ve read by posterity, let them imagine one of their 
finest orators haranguing our soldiery upon the eve 
ofa battle. Conceive the armies face to face, the 
Mexican general and his soldiery on the one side, the 
American commander and ourcitizen patriots on the 
other. There is but a brief pause before the din of 
arms will be heard. Hark! the pause is to be filled, 
the brief space is to be occupied, the breathless 
silence is to be broken; the voice of an American 
statesman falls in moving accents upon the hos- 
tile bands. Hear him! He will fire up his coun- 
trymen! He will nerve up their arms, and his 
cheering plaudits will inspire their hearts amid the 
dying groans of their comrades! “ Fight, my coun- 
i trymen; but this is an unnecessary war, unjust in 
il its inception, and unholy in its purposes. This 
! war is not the country’s war, but awar made by 
James K. Polk! Jt is waged for plunder.and for 
conquest! The President seeks to dismember.a 
sister republic! You are here to aid him in his 
wicked purposes by beating down an unoffendin 
foe! He is spending millions upon millions of the 
public treasure! Already the Government is bank- 
rupt, and yet, poor soldiers, though all the mone; 
has been spent for you, your pay should be- raised, 
and your comforts multiplied! Now, for the bat- 
l! tle, and let your arms be covered with glory!” 
‘ How would a speech containing such sentiments 
! sound? Which of the forces, the Mexican or the 
| American, would feel themselves encouraged and 
comforted by the address? I shall not decide. £ 
shall not lay myself liable to the charge of seeking 
to fetter public discussion. I shall leave it to be 
decided by the American republic, and will abide 
that decision as it shall be published from the bal- 
lot-box. For my Whig friends I have felt disposed 
to apologize for those acts of unkindness for the 
cause of the country. If they were enabled to 
maintain themselves before the country upon the 
great national issues which divide the parties, Iean 
| scarcely believe they would have assumed their 
present position in the war with Mexico. But 
they were in a strait, and the Mexican war was 
i rather a God-send, affording them some hope for 
success, or at least a tolerable shelter for a safe-re- 
treat. Iam no factionist, and wear no‘’man’s live- 
ry, but confess myself a party man, struggling -to 
make triumphant the cherished principles of my 
l life. These- principles are dear to my heart, asaf 
| believe them to be the principles upon which.de- 
i pend the prosperity and happiness of the country. 
The thousand collateral questions which do net 
touch these great fundamental questions, arising 
daily in the course of legislation, and which cannot 
properly be called party questions, cannot, nor will 
‘not, make me abandon that party epee 
| which those great principles can alone be sustained. 
i The present Administration has sustained with 
| more ability, and carried out with more fidelity, the 
| great principles of the republican party, than any 
Administration since I have had any knowledge of 
ithe Government. If, therefore, I differed with the 
| President upon the Mexican war, and upon every 
other collateral question involving none of the great 
principles which divide the parties, I should still 
give the Administration a cordial ‘and hearty sup- 
port. We expect partisans to agree upon the lead~ 
| ing questions of the country. This agrcement-is 
the essence and spirit of party, as contradistin- 
guished from faction; but we should not expect, nor 
| hope, that the members of the same party should, 
| or could agree upon the various questions which 
| arise, that are disconnected with those principles 
| and measures upon which national parties divide. 
|| A Democrat differs with the President as to the war; 
| as tothe best mode of conducting it; as to the-best 
|: officers to lead our armies; as to whether-voluntegra 
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or regulars are the most efficient; and yet it would 
be consummate folly, in my judgment, that he 
‘should, for these differences, make war upon the 


Administration, and unite with the Whigs in break- | 


ing it down, when he must know that its downfall 
is the certain overthrow of those principles and 
measures which he desires should survive those 
temporary questions which he uses to accomplish 
their overthrow. The Whigs may be justifiable in 
bringing everything to bear for the purpose of de- 
stroying the Administration, because they not only 
want office and power, but they desire to overthrow 
every republican measure of the Administration. 
They may seek to derive strength among the peo- 
ple, by condemning the Mexican war; for they 
may well fear to go before the country upon the 
true issues dividing the parties. 

For the first time, the country has some chance 
to test the practical operations of our republican 
faith, For the first time we have an ad valorem 
tariff approximating a revenue standard. When 
this act was passed, the alarm cry was raised, and 
an effort to produce a panic. Ruin! ruin! ruin! 
was sounded from the halls of Congress, and reit- 
erated through the press, until even the stout-heart- 
ed Democracy was seen to falter. Can these proph- 
ets of evil go before the country, and hold up their 
heads, while the evidences of their errors meet 
them in every part of the republic? Manufactures 
prosper; agriculture flourishes; commerce 1s lively, 
and every branch of industry feels already the in- 
vigorating influence of the measure. The cry of 
an exhausted treasury, by reason of the reduced 
tariff of 1846, has been falsified, and the fact re- 
corded, that the increase of the revenue is about 
60 per cent., and the gross amount of increase in 
the treasury for the first quarter of the year about 

700,000. The burdens of the people have been 
lessened, their taxes have been reduced, their ar- 
ticles of consumption lessened in price, and their 
products raised in value. The odious-sub-treasury, 
with its specie clause, has gone into operation, and 
the alarm created by its enemies is dying away, 
and will soon be forgotten, or only be remembered 
to be ridiculed as a folly. 

Indeed, I am satisfied, that neither in town nor 
country, would the people know such an act was 
in existence but for politicians. ‘The country was 
never more prosperous in all its departments, ‘The 
money market never more easy. The currency 
never sounder. The balance of trade in our favor, 
and specie flowing into the country in abundance, 
The Whigs are not prepdred to go before the 
country with the party issues, and their promising 
results. They may well seek to fasten upon some 
new issue, which may afford some hope for party 
success. But I am amazed at Senators who be- 
lieve and feel with me, and with the President, 
upon the great questions of the country, who seem 
willing to lend their position and popularity to the 
breaking down of an Administration, which has 
done more than all which has preceded it, in fixing 
these principles, and giving them a place in the 
affections of the people. ‘The main feeling of ego 
rea meus inspires too many of the Democracy to 
draw chalked lines for their associatss, and to em- 
brace or denounce them as they may square theni- 
selves by its direction. No man was ever yeta 
great statesman, no matter how exalted his patri- 


otism, who refused political and party associa- | 


tions, because he was unable to command obedi- 
ence to all his behests. “ Principles and not men” 
is the motto, and yet we must have men to carry 
out the principles. In my opinion it is not the 
mark of wisdom for a statesman to stilt himself 
upon his individuality, and feel proud of his influ- 
ence, when that very course robs him entirely of 
the ability to be serviceable to his country. My 
honorable friend from Florida [Mr. Wesrcort] 
boasted the other day that he was “no man’s 
man.” That was certainly a very common boast, 
and if he only meant by it that he made no sacri- 
fice of principle, at any time, merely for the sake 
of pleasing some political favorite, it was likewise 
proper; but if he meant by it that he was too inde- 
pendent to aid in carrying on the Government, 


unless the views of others should become subser- |}! 


vient to his own, I must beg leave to say that the 
boast savors more of self-importance than genuine 


statesmanship. The Senator has certainly gone } 


very far to establish for himself a character for in- 
dependent uncertainty; so that no one now dares 
hazard a guess where he will be found upon any 
given question. 


| mained at Corpus Christi? 


| but I prefer to have some d 


I will now make some remarks upon the war 
itself, the fruitfal theme for abuse of the Adminis- 
tration. It has been said, and has been reiterated 
again and againsthat the President made this war. 
The question is, how did he make it? How do 
you establish the charge? It should be remem- 


| bered, that if this charge fails—if the proof does 


not establish it, our Whig friends will have no 
excuse for their course upon the subject of the 
war, and must expect the stern rebuke of an in- 
sulted and indignant people? How did the Presi- 
dent make this war? It is positively certain that 
he sought very earnestly to make a treaty with 
Mexico! After the Mexican Minister had left the 
country, breathing hostility against the United 
States; after our Minister had been dismissed from 
his official station by the authorities of Mexico, 


the President still sought negotiation. This did : 


not exhibit any anxiety for war with that repub- 


lic. After the threatening tone and attitude of | 
Mexico made it necessary for our vessels of war | 


to hang upon her coast, and be ready for the exi- 
gency that was threatened, they were withdrawn 
by the suggestion of Mexico that their contiguity 


was a barrier to any overtures of peace. This, | 
| surely, 


indicated no hostile wish upon the part of 
the President to have a war with Mexico. 
sought only a pretext for hostility, he had enough 
to justify him in the eyes of the civilized world. 
He still sued for peace, and by means which would 
have been humiliating, if we had been in contest 
with a mightier Power; he flattered himself that 
success would attend the effort. According to 
agreement, he sent a Minister, with full powers to 
make a permanent treaty. This certainly bears 
no mark of a desire upon the part of the President 
to rush into a war. , Herrera, the then President 
of Mexico, soon heard the murmurings of discon- 
tent, and saw the undoubted signs of a revolution, 
in consequence of his consent to make a treaty of 
boundary. He endeavored to prolong the exist- 


ence of his rickety Government, by refusing our | 


Minister, and excusing himself for the refusal by 
denying the agreement. E 
Commissioner only, and not a Minister, he said. 
I do not propose to examine this quibble, although 
politicians here agreed with Mexico, and blamed 
the President. 


Minister; but because he was friendly to a treaty 
of boundary. If the quibble to which he resorted 
had been the cause of complaint, the revolution 


If he | 


He agreed to receive a | 


The revolution in Mexico was not | 
consummated because Herrera agreed to receive a | 


to inquire of gentlemen upon the other side of the 
Chamber how they hope to reconcile the people of 
this country to their own glaring inconsistency ? 
They made an issue before the people in the Presi- 
dential canvass, and received the support of no 
small number of voters, by proclaiming the act of 
annexation asa just and certain cause of war. 
You now throw yourselves before the same peo- 
ple, and tell them, Oh, no; that was no cause of 
war. Annexation did not produce it; but the war 
has been made by the President! Will not the 
people ask an explanation of this inconsistency? 
Will you not have to acknowledge that your pre- 
dictions were insincere in 1844, or that your decla- 
rations now are unfounded? This clamorabout a 
war with Mexico, and the injustice of annexing 
Texas to the Union, did not cease with the elec- 
tion. I will call your attention to an extract or 
two from the New York Tribune, which will more 
definitely exhibit the position of the Whig party, 
even after the election of President. 

[The honorable gentleman here read several ex- 
tracts from the New York “ Tribune,” containing 
denunciations of the Democratic party on account 
of annexation. ] 

With such declarations as these, made prior to 
the election of President from one end of the 
Union to the other, how can you now change your . 
position, and charge the war upon the President, 
because he ordered the army to the Rio Grande? 
But, sir, not only did the Mexican Minister return 
home, our Minister there dismissed, and a revolu- 
tion favorable to Paredes, all showing that Mexico 
intended war, but I desire to submit two or three 
circulars, which issued from the War Department 
in Mexico, that there may be no mistake, no doubt 
about how and by whom the war was commenced. 

(Here the honorable Senator submitted the well- 
known official declaration of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, denouncing annexation as an act of war, 
and directing the generals in command of the army 
to collect troops. ] 

Here is the declaration of war! Here are the 
circulars calling for soldiers to prosecute the war ! 
This was all done some twelve months before our 
j army left Corpus Christi. Will gentlemen still 
insist that the removal of the army was the cause 
of the war? In obedience to these orders from 
the Department of War in Mexico troops were 


would have been arrested when he rejected our | 


Minister, Having shown a disposition to treatupon 


Í the subject of boundary, the army would not trust 


him in power. They placed at the head of the Gov- 
ernment the master-spirit of the revolution, Pare- 
des, who put the army in motion by his hostility to 
the United States, and his opposition to any treaty 
with us upon the subject of boundary. 1 suppose 


that the most bitter enemy of the President will į 
not deny but he did all that could be done to make ; 
THe failed. All this I am told | 


a treaty of peace. 
is true; but that the war was made by the Pr 
dent, by orderiag the army from Corpus Christi 
to the Rio Grande! If he had suffered the army 
to remain at Corpus Christi, say they, we should 
have had no war. This is a supposition, unsup- 


ported by a solitary fact; it is a mere conjecture, |; 


contradicted by every act and every declaration 
upon the part of Mexico. Why do you say that 
we should have had no war, if the army had re- 
Your only reply must 
be, that such is your opinion—you think so! You 
may have high character for wisdom and sagacity, 
ata upon which I may 
examine the correctness of that opinion. That 
such is your opinion, and that so you think, may 
be answer sufficient for yourself; but I very much 
doubt whether your naked assertion, unsupported 
by a single well-founded reason, and contradicted 
by repeated acts and declarations upon the part of 
Mexico, will be considered conclusive by the think- 
ing public, At any rate, I must be excused for 
my incredulity and unbelief. When the resolu- 
tions favorable to the admission of Texas into the 
Union passed the Congress of the United States, 


the Mexican Minister demanded his passports, į 


and declared that act a cause of war. During the 
campaign of 1844, almost every Whig press and 
Whig orator in the Union opposed the annexation 
of Texas, assigning, as a prominent reason, the 
injustice of the act, and that it necessarily involved 
us in a war with Mexico. 


| collected, and an invading army, with orders to re- 
| : 5 a 

| take Texas, of which she insisted she had been 
| perfidiously despoiled. This army had its head- 
| quarters at Matamoros, waiting more troops and 
additional preparations. Thus, with war declared, 
an army collected, all chance for negotiation closed, 
we are still gravely assured that nothing but the 
removal of the army caused the war! Iam wil- 
ling that this assertion—no matter by whom made, 
wholly unsupported by facts, and contradicted by 
| so many circumstances—shall go before the world 
for what it is worth. 

Again: it is urged that the President ought not 
to have ordered the army on disputed ground. 
The President might have been very delicately situ- 
ated, in deciding what was disputed ground. The 
Mexicans claimed all Texas; and by her the whole 
ground was disputed, until our army crossed the 

I suppose gentlemen do not mean to in- 


Sabine. 
sist that it was the duty of the President to aban- 
don Texas, in order to place the army on undispu- 
ted territory. At what point do you say the ground 
was undisputed? Congress has fixed no boundary. 
The best informed statesmen here may complain, 
but they cannot define what they themselves call 
undisputed ground. How was the President to 
ascertain this boundary? Texas claimed to the 
Rio Grande. She had never claimed any other 
boundary. No other was established by either 
Mexico or Texas. No other boundary was known 
to the United States or to the world! What was 
the President to do? By his official oath, he was 
bound to protect Texas. He had no power to de- 
fine limits, unless Mexico had entered into treaty, 
which she refused. I leave this question for those 
wise statesmen to solve, who could not be satisfied 
with any act which the President could do. If the 
ground between the Nueces and the Rio Grande is 
what gentlemen call disputed ground, and if that 
were truly the case, I would say that, after every 
effort to settle the dispute, and every overture of 
peace had been rejected by Mexico, it was the duty 
of the President to take possession of the disputed 
i ground; and if it had to be settled by war, let that 


I stop but a moment || be the place of settlement. 


1847. 
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Much has been said as to the manner in which 
the war has been conducted, and what should be 
the course of future operations. The complaints 
made against the President I could take up, and I 
think successfully defend. He has from the first 
shown great anxiety to prosecute with vigor the 
war. {Ï doubt not that he has used all the means 
placed at his disposal as judiciously as the time 
and circumstances would permit. Many of us are 
wiser after the happening of events than before 
they transpired, and nota few delight in showing 
our wisdom by criticising actions after their per- 
formance, which we could not very well have di- 
rected before. It is, however, soothing to our 
vanity to wind up our criticisms by insisting that 
it was all plain to our sagacious intellects before. 
The army has not advanced so rapidly as the 
President had wished, and a controversy has 
sprung up as to who is to blame. I think if the 


American people were polled, and they would all ! 
answer truly, that four-fifths of them would say | 


that they believed there would have been no more 
fighting after the battles of the 8th and 9th of May. 
Taking into the calculation the im poverished and 
distracted condition of Mexico, the supposition 
was reasonable, General Taylor thought so, or 


he would not have complained at the number of | 


soldiers sent to his assistance. The army moved 
slowly, and I doubt not that the commander confi- 
dently expected propositions for peace. He did 
not desire to shed any more blood than was abso- 
lutely necessary to secure an honorable peace. 
This same expectation prevailed when the army 
was marched to Monterey. No battle was ex- 
pected, and the best excuse offered for the capitu- 
ation was the belief that even then the Govern- 
ments might be making terms of peace. 

I am in favor of adopting the most effectual 
course for obtaining peace, and securing the 
rights of the country. The plan suggested by 


the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Cation} | 


it seems to me is the most certain and practi- 
cable; and I shall not repeat it, His arguments 
are strong, if not conclusive. We prosecute the 
war to procure a peace. It seems to me that a 
common interest will unite the people of Mexico, 
as your army advances. If you pause on some 
safe and convenient line; her dissensions will be 
more likely to operate in favor ofa treaty, than 
continual invasion. 
five years, the additional expense over the ordinary 
expenses of the Government would not exceed five 
millions annually in maintaining a sufficient force 
to maintain our position. At the end of that time 
there would not be a Mexican on this side the de- 
signated line, but such as preferred to be a citizen 


of our Government? Within the country there |: 


would be, by that time, citizens enough to protect 
themselves without an army. 


every part of Mexico; but I doubt whether the 


country would be subdued, and a permanent peace | 


secured. Whatever course may be supposed most 
efficient, that course will have my hearty co-oper- 
ation. 
millions of dollars at the disposal of the President. 


If he can use it for the benefit of the country, very | 


well; if not, it will not be lost to the treasury. I 


regret the amendment proposed by my colleague, f 
It appears to me to be i 


and shall vote against it. 
nothing but a little display of party tactics, which 
will defeat the end it is proposed to serve. We are 
in a war; and can any one point out the propriety 
of informing Mexico and the world, that when the 
war is ended we intend to surrender all the advan- 
tages which have resulted from the conflict? Will 
it alarm Mexico and make her sue for peace? Will 
she be less disposed to continue the struggle when 


we inform her in advance that she shall lose no- |: 


thing by its continuance? 

Į cannot think the amendment will serve a valu- 
able purpose for the people of this country, We 
sought to avoid a war with Mexico, and hence 
this is not a war of conquest; but I am in favor of 
reaping all its legitimate results, as we must suffer 
the evils inflicted by its progress. If the country 
now in possession of our arms, had still been held 
by Mexico, without a conflict, I should have been 
satisfied, and yet we would have waged war at any 
time to have rescued its possession from mightier 
Powers. Having it now in our possession, I shall 
abide a treaty and insist on its retention, 1 must 
confess I still more deeply regret the position as- 
sumed by my colleague in opposing the acquisi- 


If no treaty shall be made for |) 


T have full confi- |: 
dence, that we can, with our arms, pass through | 


I shall vote for the bill placing the three | 


| tion of territory for fear of the agitating question 
ij of slavery. I regret it as coming from a southern 
ii man, and still more deeply regret it coming from 
| Georgia. Sir, I cannot believe it reflects either the 
‘spirit or feelings of the State we represent. The 
| fear of no question will induce them to retard the 
; march of our country in fulfilling its high destiny. 
|; Ours .will in time be an ocean-bound republic. 
| Upon every hill will float the banner of freedom, 
; and in every valley will be reared an altar to agri- 

culture and to peace. Not by war and conquest, 
but by the liberal spirit of our free institutions, 
will this work be accomplished. 

It should be the part of wiseand practical states- 
men to guide with discretion this onward move- 
ment to its final completion. But he who hesi- 
tates and falters too long will be crushed by its 
progress. I have yet an abiding confidence in the 
patriotism of the people. The question of sla- 
very bears now a threatening aspect, but I shall, 
with a patriot’s faith, discharge my duty to the 
| country, and trust that the tempest-cloud will pass 
ii of without harm to the republic. 


i this war. 


_ bidding of their country, to battle for her honor 
|| and defend her rights. Nor will I shrink back at 
j! the frightful spectre of fanaticism, nor yield a right, 
to escape its foulest machinations. No, sir; the 
God that guided and shielded the country in its 
fearful struggle for independence, is still our God. 
Many a paltry, time-serving politician, who esti- 
| mates his selfish purposes higher than the Consti- 
tution of his country, will be dead, and many 
others will be driven from the councils of the na- 
tion, shrouded with that black and bloody mantle 


j 
i 
| 


prospects of their country. I shall oppose every 
proposition by which the progress of the war may 
be checked, by unnecessary or mischievous anti- 
cipation, 

But I must say to those gentlemen who flatter 
themselves that now or hereafter the South will 


relations with the North, that they make a sad mis- 
calculation, I know the South, and the feelings of 
her generous people. They will lay no burdens 
upon other sections of the Union. ‘They will re- 


| quire no sacrifices—make no exactions. They love 
i the Union, and will labor to preserve it, so long as 
| it can be preserved consistently with honor. But 
| with all their devotion to the 


| sooner see the bright, sunny South, riven by an 
|: earthquake from the continent, and floating like an 
i| iceberg upon the ocean, than see her sons submit 
|: to outrage and degradation. 

(| This fair land of ours should be the peaceful pa- 
li trimony ofa band ofbrothers. The South earnestly 
|| and honestly desires to preserve and strengthen the 
|| golden chain that binds us together; and when its 
| links shall be severed by the ruthless folly of fanat- 
| icism, the blow will not be given by a southern 
| 

| 

| 

| 


flinching firmness and unfeigned regret. 

Mr. MANGUM made some remarks in relation 
to the action of the Legislature of the State of 
North Carolina, to which the Senator from Geor- 
: gia had alluded, by way of correcting what he 
' considered to be a misapprehension on the part of 
| that honorable Senator. 

i Mr. BUTLER intimated his intention to ad- 
; dress the Senate upon this subject to-morrow; and, 


| 
| by for the present. 

p PRIVATE BILLS. 

i The Senate then proceeded to the consideration 
|| of the pvivate calendar, when the following bills 
| were severally considered in Committee of the 
Whole, and, after having been explained, wer 

severally ordered to be engrossed, and were subse- 
quently read a third time and passed: 

The bill to amend the act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of State to liquidate certain claims therein 
mentioned, passed Apel 18, 1844; 

The bill authorizing the Secretary of the Treas- 
` ury, with the approbation of the Attorney General, 

to purchase for the United States the interest of Balie 

Peyton in the tract of land upon which the light- 
| house stands at the Southwest Pass, at the mouth 
of the Mississippi river; 


| I will not suffer myself to believe that we shall | 
‚i ever want men or money to prosecute successfully | 
Without money and without clothes, | 
the sons of revolutionary fathers will march atthe | 


with which they threatened to obscure the bright | 


suffer herself to be degraded to preserve friendly | 


nion, there is not a | 
: man, woman, or child among them, but would | 
i 


arm, while she will receive its infliction with un- | 


| on motion of Mr. MANGUM, the bill was passed : 


1 
H 


The bill for the relief of Jeanette. ©. Hunting- 
ton, widow and sole executrix of Wiliam D 
Cheever, deceased; 

The bili for the relief of Thomas Brownell; 

The bill for the relief of Susan E. Gordon; 

The bill for the relief of William G. Davis, and 
Mary Ann, his wife; 

The bill for the relief of Hobson Johns; 

The bill for the relief of Samuel Bell, a native of 
the Cherokee nation; , 

The bill to compromise the claims of the heirs 
or legal representatives of John Smith T; under a 
Spanish grant; 

The bill providing for the payment of the claim 
of Walter R. Johnson against the United States; 

The bill for the relief of the heirs of John Paul 
Jones; 

The bill for the relief of Milledge Galphin, exec- 
utor of the last will and testament.of George Gal- 
phin, deceased; 

The bill authorizing the payment of a sum of 
money to Robert Perkis; 

The bill for the relief of Charles M. Gibson; 

An act granting a pension to Patrick Kelley; 

The bill for the relief of Mlizabeth Pistole, widow 
of Charles Pistole, deceased; 

The bill for the relief of Richard Bloss and oth- 
ers; 

An act for the relief of Joshua Shaw; 

The bill for the relief of Thomas H. Noble; 

The bill for the relief of James McIntosh; 

The bill for the relief of George Roush; 

The bill for the relief of Fernando Tillany; 

The bill for the relief of Joseph F. Caldwell; 

The bill for the relief of Peter Engels, sen.; and 

The bill to authorize the settlement of the ac» 
counts of Joseph Nourse, deceased. 

Mr. ASHLEY spoke against this bill; and was 
followed by Messrs. JOIINSON, of Maryland, 
and BERRIEN, in its favor. 

Mr. TURNEY moved to lay the bill on the 


| table; and the question having been taken, it was 


decided in the negative. 

The question then recurring on ordering the bill 
to be engrossed for a third reading, it was decided 
in the affirmative; and the bill was subsequently 
read a third time, by unanimous consent, and 
passed. 

The bill for the relief of Captain Jesse D. Elliott 
was considered in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. CAMERON explained and advocated the 


i bill; and a debate ensued, in which Messrs. 


WESTCOTT, DAVIS, DAYTON, BADGER, 
and others, participated; when : an 
The question was taken on ordering. the bill to 
be engrossed, and decided in the negative. 
On motion, the Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wenpnespay, February 17, 1847. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


The SPEAKER announced the unfinished busi- 
ness to be the bill to regulate the mileage of mem- 
bers of Congress; eS that the mileage 
shall be computed according to the shortest mail- 
routes. ] 


The pending question being on the demand for 
the previous question, 

Mr. SAWYER rose, and endeavored to make a 
personal explanation, (in substantiation, he said, 
of certain charges which he had heretofore pledged 
himself to prove against the gentleman from New 
York,) [Mr. es 

Objections were made. : 

Mr. SAW YER moved a suspension of the rules. 

The SPEAKER stated that a motion to suspend 
the rules would not be in order; first, because there 
was a special order, which precluded that motion; 
and, secondly, because the previous question had 
been asked on a separate subject; and, pending 
that question, no motion to suspend the rules was 
in order. , 

The question recurring on seconding the demand 
for the previous question, (on the bill to regulate 
the mileage of members of Congress,) it was taken, 
and decided in the afirmative. 

So there was a second. f 

The main question was ordered; and being taken, 
the bill was ordered to a third reading now. 

And having been read a third time, and the ques- 
tion being on its passage— : 


Mr. MARTIN demanded the previous question; 
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which was:seconded, The main question was or- 
dered; and being taken, the bill was passed. 

Mr, HARALSON, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs; by leave of the House, reported a bill 
making further provision for an additional number 
of general officers, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CARROLL asked to have the bill read. 

. Mr. HARALSON moved to commit the bill to 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. Agreed to. 

Mr. CARROLL rose and asked if he did not re- 

nest to have the bill read. 

The CHAIR replied in the affirmative. 

Mr, CARROLL then asked if his request had 
been properly made. 

The CHAIR assented, and said, as the bill was 
committed, it was too late to have it read. 

Mr. SAWYER asked the unanimous consent of 
the House to make a personal explanation. i 

Objection being made, 

Mr. S. moved that he have leave to proceed; 
and, two-thirds voting in the affirmative, the leave 
was granted. 
` Mr. S. then rose and read his personal explana- 
tion, having (he said) taken the precaution to com- 
mit it to writing, touching the matters before re- 
ferred to. 

Mr. S. having concluded, 

Mr. CULVER rose and asked leave to say a 
few words in reply. i 

Several members called on Mr. C, not to do so. 

Mr. RATHBUN also expressed tnat wish, re- 
marking that there was not a gentleman here who 
would rise and say that the statement read had 
even touched his colleague, (Mr, Cutver.] 

Mr, CULVER thereupon yielded the floor, re- 
marking, that us the House seemed to think no 
reply ought to be made, he would yield to the ad- 
vice of his friends, and offer none. He would 
leave the member, his charges, and his proof, to 
be passed on by the House. 

Mr. TIBBATTS, from the select committee to 
whom was referred the memorial relative to the | 
deaf and dumb, reported a “bill to promote edu- 
cation of the indigent deaf and dumb.”” 

The bill was read a first and seconc 
committed, 


ji 
i 
i 
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committee on the subject of the consular system, 
reported the following resolution: 

‘Resolved, That bills 629 and 630, being bills for 
the revision of the consular system, and for the 
carrying into effect certain provisions In the treaties 
with China and Turkey, be made the special order 
for the 23d day of February, instant. 

Mr. HOPKINS moved to lay the resolution on 
the table. Agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, by consent, laid before the 


House the following communications: 


| 
t 


l time and | 


i prepared, and report to this House, a statement 
| showing the names of the several pensioners who 


| ‘tober, 1835, en a report was me r 
Me WM. W. CAMPBELL, from the select || of October, 1835, when a report was made under 


| roll; their ages and deaths, as far as can he ascer- 


1. A communication from the Secretary of th 
Treasury, transmitting, in compliance with th 
provision of the third section of the act entitle 
“An act to carry into effect the treaties conclude 
by the Chickasaw tribe of Indians on the 20th Oc- 
tober, 1832, and 24th May, 1834,” a stutement of 
various Chickasaw funds for the year 1846. Which 
letter and statements were laid upon the table and 
ordered to be printed. 

Il. A communication from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting, in compliance with the resolution of 
the Elouse of Representatives of the 9th instant, a 
communication from Aaron Palmer, of New York, 
relating to the productions, trade, and commerce of 
the Oriental nations with which the United States 
have not made treaties. Which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

HI A communication from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting, in obedience to the act con- 
cerning publie contracts, passed April 21, 1808, and 
the act of March 2, 1809, a statement of contracts 
made by the Treasury Department during the years 
1845 and 1846, of payments during the last fiscal 
year for the discharge of miscellaneous claims, and 
of the expenditures for the same time for the relief 
of sick and disabled seamen from the marine hos- 
pital fund. Which letter and statement were laid 
upon the table, and ordered to be printed. 


_ TheSPEAKER said he had received, and had | 
in his possession for several days past, a memorial 
of a person claiming to be a subject of Great Brit- 
ain, and that he had entertained doubts as to the 
right of such person to memorialize Congress. 
But, upon consultation with some gentlemen well 
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yersed in constitutional law, he had been advised to 
present it. y 
It is a memorial of John A. Barry,a British sub- 


ject, praying, among other things, for the passage i 


ofan act clothing the circuit court of the United 


i States with jurisdiction to issue the writ of habeas 


corpus ad subjiciendwn at the common law, to in- 
quire into causes of private detention or restraint, 
where an alien shall be a party; also, that appel- 
late jurisdiction may be extended to the Supreme 
Court of the United States in certain cases; and 
also for legislative provision for entitling writs of 
error on, final judgments in proceedings by habeas 
corpus ad subjiciendum to be heard by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in precedency of all 
other writs of error and appeals. The memorial | 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. < 


The following bills of the Senate, which were | 
lying on the Speaker's table, were taken up, read : 
a first and second time, and referred to appropriate | 
committees: 

An act to make attachments which are made un- ! 
der process issuing from the courts of the United | 
States conform to the Jaws regulating such attach- 
ments in the courts of the States. 

An act providing for the building and equipment 
of naval steamships. 

An act to compensate John M. Moore. 

_Anact reviving certain naval pensions for the 
term of five years. 

The bill from the Senate entitled “ An act to 
establish a court at Key West, in the State of | 
Florida, and for other purposes,” was then taken 
up, read three times, passed, and returned to the | 


Senate. i 


Mr. JAMES THOMPSON, fron the Commit- | 
tee on Naval Affairs, to which was referred the bill 
for the benefit of sick and disabled seamen, re- : 
ported the same without amendment. The bill 
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| this bill. He saw no need whatever of all this 
|| eumbrous machinery and so large an expenditure 
|! of the public money. He trusted this would not 
i| be tolerated at a time when the state of the treas- 
| ury was so low, and when the people were sub- 
| jected to such an onerous taxation. He moved to 
lay the amendment on the table. 

The CHAIR stated that if the amendment 
should be laid on the table it would carry the bilt 
with it. E 

Mr. DAVIS said he was aware of that; that 
was what he wanted. 

Mr. BRODHEAD denied that the bill would 
i create any new charge upon the treasury. When 
i the banks did the business, it was very true that 
they received no direct allowance; but they gota 
| fall remuneration for the service they performed by 
i the large sums placed in deposite with them. So 
| far from increasing the expenses of the Govern- 


l; 
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i ment, this was a measure of economy. 


Mr. DAVIS inquired whether the bil] did not 
put the same sums into the hands of these agents as 
had before been placed in deposite with the banks? 

Mr. BRODHEAD replied in the negative; this 
was prohibited by the amendment, 

After some inquiries by Mr. STEWART— 

Mr. RATHBUN explained. These agents could 


i| not use the money, because the subtreasury law 
ij 
Hi deposites were used as so much bank capital, ow 


prohibited it. Fhe banks had done this, as the 


which they made their profits; but under this bill 
it could not be done. He went on to give some 
instances of the abuses under the bank system in 
the payment of these pensions, and insisted much 
on the limitations in the bill. 

Mr. DOUGLASS moved the previous question, 
which was seconded; and the main question was 


li ordered, viz. Will the House concur with the com- 


mittee in their amendment to the amendments of 


was committed, 

Mr. C. B. SMITH, by leave, offered the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War cause to be 


have been placed on the pension rolls since the 12th 


the resolutions of the Senate of June 5th and 30th, | 
1834, and March 3d, 1835: designating their rank, 
(if widows, the rank of their husbands,) annual 
allowance, the laws under which their pensions 
were granted, and the State or continental line in 
which they served; the date when placed upon the 


tained, and the State and counties in which they 
severally reside; also, the names, rank, and the 
counties and State in which they reside. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


Mr. ATKINSON, from the Committee on Rev- 


olutionary Pensions, made an adverse report upon |} 


the petition of H. Carrington, as executor of Mrs. : 
Paulina Le Grand, deceased. Laid upon the table 
and ordered to be printed. 

INCREASE OF THE REVENUE. 

Mr. McK AY, from the Committee of Ways and 
Means, reported a bill to increase the revenue de- 
rivable from duties on imports; also, for the sales 
of the public lands to aid in the prosecution of the 
war with Mexico; which bill was read a first and 
second time and committed. 

Mr. McKAY gave notice that he would on Mon- 
day next move that the House resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union | 
for the purpose of considering this bill. 

Mr. McKAY, from the same committee, to 
which was referred the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill making appropriations for the payment 
of revolutionary and other pensions of the United 
States for the year ending June 30, 1848, reported 
the same with an amendment. 

Mr. DAVIS inquired of Mr. McKay what 
would be the probable cost of this bill to the treas- 
ury? 

_ Mr. McKAY went into an explanation consist- 
ing mainly of statistical details. 

Mr. DAVIS inferred from the explanation that 
the bill would cost the Government between $30,- 
000 and $40,000 a year, even as the pension roll 
now stood; but the war must largely and rapidly 
increase it. All these duties were formerly per- 
formed without the cost of a single cent to the Gov- 
ernment, and with more facility and safety than 
would be accomplished in the mode proposed in 


the Senate? It was decided in the affirmative. 

| The question was then taken on concurring with 
! the Senate in their amendments as amended, and 
it was decided by yeas and nays as follows: Yeas 


i| 97, nays St. 


So the amendments of the Senate as amended 
were agreed to. 

Mr. DOUGLASS moved the usual resolution to 
Umit the debate in Committee of the Whole on the 
bill to establish an additional land district in Wis- 
consin, to five minutes after the committee shall 
have again resumed its session. 

Mr. CALEB B. SMITH moved to amend the 
resolution by increasing the time half a minute. 

Mr. DOUGLASS accepted Mr. Suiru’s amend- 
ment. 

The resolution was then, under the operation of 
the previous question, agreed to. 


TERRITORIAL BILLS. 


he House then resolved itself into Committee 
of the Whole on territorial business, (Mr. Rev- 
pen CuarMan in the chair.) 

The bill to establish an additional land district 
in the Territory of Wisconsin was taken up. 

Mr. SAWYER withdrew the amendment here- 
tofore offered by him. 

Mr. JOHN A. ROCKWELL moved to amend 
the second section of the bill, so as to set apart 
section thirty-six in each township, in addition to 
the sixteenth section, for purposes of education. 
Disagreed to. 

Mr. VINTON moved to amend the fourth sec- 
tion of the bill, but subsequently modified his 
amendment as below. He said that this was a 
very important bill, and if it should pass in its 
present form, not an acre of these copper lands 
would be sold by the Government till the price 
came down to one dollar and twenty-five cents. 

Mr. McCLERNAND commenced an explana- 
tion and defence of the provisions of the bill. 

When, on motion of Mr. VINTON, the com- 
mittee rose; and, in the House, the limit of the 
debate was extended to one hour. . 

And the House again resolved itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the bills relating to terri- 
tories. 

Mr. VINTON now moved to amend the bill so 
as to provide that the price of the mineral lands 
should remain at five dollars. By the second sec- 
tion of the bill it was provided that a geologist was 
to make a professional exploration and examina- 
tion of the mineral tract, and to report what sec- 
i tions contained copper ore and what did not; and 
all the lands where he reported no mineral to exist 
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were to sell at the ordinary Government minimum. 
The sections in which he reported mineral to exist 
were then to be set up at five dollars; if not sold 
within a year, the price was to be reduced to two 
dollars and fifty cents; and if unsold one year more, 
they were to come down to one dollar and twenty- 
five cents. 

Now, all who would go into this tract of Iland 
would be adventurers and speculators, and they 
not unfrequently hired persons to go and squat 
upon the lands where copper mines were known 
to exist. These persons would have law and 
everything in their hands, and would combine to 
prevent purchasers from bidding in the land they 
held; no man would so far risk his personal safety 
as to dare to bid. Thus the Government would 
never sell a foot of this land, and these land bullies 
would continue to maintain a sort of occupation till 
the two years were expired, when the speculators 
who had hired them would come in and get the 
land at $1 25. This would certainly be the course 
of things if the law retained its present shape. He 
would keep the price at $5. 

On this motion to amend, a regular land debate 
arose, which occupied the hour. 
Mr. GORDON could not see the necessity of 
selling these lands at all. He thought gentlemen 
were over anxious to get them sold. However, 
he supposed it was decreed that sold they should 
be. Bat why this hot haste? Why establish a 
land office where the lands were not either exam- 
ined or surveyed, and establish here a system of 
graduation after refusing it everywhere else? He 
thought $5 an acre was alow price for land con- 
taining valuable copper mines, and he was in favor 

of the amendment. 

Mr. COLLAMER thought that gentlemen had 
entirely misapprehended the bill. It had nothing 
to do with the copper mines of which so much was | 
said. H0e explained the difference of the state of 
things in Michigan and Wisconsin: the land in the 
former was valuable only for the mineral it con- 
tained; while in the latter, though there were min- 
eral tracts, much of the land was good for pur- 
poses of agriculture. Here no man could enter 
more than one hundred and sixty acres. He was 


land by the time it had remained unsold; the prin- 
ciple was utterly false and deceptive. But no harm į 
could grow out of the graduation feature in this 
bill, which he considered of little moment; because 
land where mineral was known to exist would sell 
at #5, and witere it was not, $1 25 was enough for 
arable land. 

Mr. GORDON warmly opposed the graduation 
clause. It was on a more rapid scale than ever 
had been heard of or attempted before, and it pro- 
ceeded wholly in the dark. 

Mr. McCLERNAND denied that this gradua- 
tion feature had been introduced asa precedent for 
a general system, to be applied to the land system 
generally; its only object was to secure as rapid a 
sale of the land as practicable. 

Mr. GORDON insisted on his former ground. 

Mr. McCLERNAND referred to the former 
policy which had been pursued as to the mineral | 
lands in [linois, and the unprofitable result to the 
Government. He attributed the opposition toa 
jealousy on the subject of graduation generally. 

Mr. McCLELLAND urged the impropriety of 
establishing a land district and a land office in the 
midst of a wild district unexplored and unsur- 
veyed. He put the question to Mr. McCrernanp, 
whether he supposed that any of those lands 
would be surveyed before the next session of Con- | 
ress? 


Mr. McCLERNAND said he hoped they might 


be. 

Mr. McCLELLAND maintained that by the 
system of holding up mineral lands in Michigan 
and Wisconsin, the Government had lost from half 
a million to a million of dollars. There was much 
humbug in this noise about mining: none realized 
over 15 per cent. on tne capital invested, and nine- 
tenths of those who engaged in the speculation 
came out minus. He held it to be the best and 
soundest policy to sell the lands, and get them set- 
tled as fast as possible. é 

Mr. ROCKWELL, of Connecticut, supported | 
Mr. Viyron’s amendment, and replied to Mr. Me- 
‘CLELLAND; and, concurring in the opinion that all 
the mineral lots would sell at five dollars, hoped 
the lands would be sold, but that the graduation 


feature would be stricken out. 
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: Appoint a receiver for said d 


opposed to the principle of graduating the price of |; agent, with such powers and compensation as have hereto- | 


| wished printed as delivered; for he had no ambi- 
| tion to have speeches circulated as his own, over 
i his own State and the Union, that he had never | 
i spoken and never wrote out, as was the habit of 


Mr. RELFE advocated the bill as it stood, and 
opposed the amendment. 

Mr. POLLOCK very zealously opposed gradu- 
ation in every form. He believed this bill was 


gotten up for no purpose in the world but a grand | 


mineral speculation. He contended that a report 
from a geologist would be a most uncertain guide 
as to where mineral would be found. In Penn- 
sylvania, that plan had not reached the results ex- 
pected from it. The gentleman who made the 
report stood at the head of his profession; but land 
in that State reported to have contained mineral 
had been found to contain none. at all; while other 
spots not marked proved rich in mines. Lands 
there declared worth nothing at all were now sell- 


ing at five hundred dollars an acre. The gradua- | 


tion plan would work practically as an inducement 


not to buy. 

The debate was closed at the appggnted time. | 
Mr. VINTON modified his amendment so as to 
strike out, in the fourth section, the words follow- 

ing, viz: 

& At such price, nor shall be entered at private sale within 
twelve months, then the price shall be reduced to two dol- 
Jars and fifty cents per acre; and if the said lands shall not 
be sold at such reduced price within twelve montis after 
such reduction, then the same shall be subject to sale as 
ather public lands 5” and to insert in tien thereof the fol- 


lowing: “ they sliall be subject to entry at private sale at |: 


that price.” 

{The effect of this amendment is to prevent the 
sale of mineral lands for a less sum than five dol- 
lars per acre.} 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. MARTIN, of Wisconsin, moved to amend | 


the third section by inserting, after the word “ sit- 
uated,” in the ninth line, the following: “at any 
time prior to the day of sale fixed by the Presi- 
dent.” , 

[The effect of this amendment is to give to occu- 
pants or lessees of publie mineral Jands the right 
to purchase at private sale, at the rate of five dol- 


! lars per acre, subdivisions not exceeding one hun- 
| dred and sixty acres.] 


Mr. MARTIN moved to add the following pro- 
viso to the sixth section; which was disagreed to: 

& Provided, That the President may, in the first instance, 
strict, who shall act as mineral 


fore been possessed and received by similar officers appoint- 
ed under direction of the War Department”? 

The committee rose and reported the bill to the 
House as amended. 

Mr DOUGLASS moved the previous question. 
Not seconded. 

The amendment of the Committee of the Whole 


was concurred in, and the bill ordered to be en- | 


grossed and read a third time. It was engrossed, 
read a third time, and passed. 

The House then again resolved itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on Territorial bills, (Mr. 
Hopkins in the chair.) 

The bill establishing the Territorial Government 
of Itasca was then taken up. 

Mr. MARTIN, of Wisconsin, moved to amend 
the bill by striking out the word “ Itasca,” wher- 
ever occurring, and inserting in lieu thereof, the | 
word * Minnesota.” 

Mr. FRIES obtained the floor, and remarked, 
that he had no apology to offer for occupying the 
time of the committee, as there was no member on 
this floor who had troubled the House less than he 
had during the present Congress. He had come 
into this Congress with a strong aversion to speak- 
ing, and it sull continued. He had no ambition to 
stand in any other position than that of a silent 
member. That was his natural position, for all 
his habits and pursuits in life were calculated to 
make him anything else than an interesting public 
speaker. He should have remained silent at this 
time, were it not that he was surrounded by cir- 
cumstances which demanded from him a passing 


notice of what transpired in this Hall within the || 


last two days. He was disinclined to the labor of : 
writing out a speech, and whatever he said here he į 


some; and he was not so fortunate as to have the 
services, in this line, of an ex-editor of a defunct 
journal to write out speeches for him. . 

Mr. F. had been anxious to avoid any discus- 
sion at this time with gentlemen on this side, upon 


| the question involved in the ‘‘ Wilmot proviso;” 
i] but he had been especially anxious to avoid any 


discussion of this exciting question with gentlemen 
| from the North, particularly from his own State, 
| He had hoped that the division among the Demo- 
| cratic portion of the Ohio delegation would not be 
made the subject-matter of new Issues among thèm‘ 
selves. But notso. Within the last two days, the 
, discussion had been forced upon them. He had 
| been dragged, with the major portion of the Rep- 
; resentatives of the free States—his own among the 
| number—before the people of Ohio and before this 
| nation, by his colleague from the northwest dis- 
| trict, [Mr. Sawyzr,] in language and terms that 
| could not be passed by without notice. 

i In the remarks of the gentleman, as reported in 
the ‘Intelligencer,’ the friends of the Wilmot 
proviso are dragged before the people of Ohio in 
i these terms; “ Mr. Sawyer would call on the 
t farmers of Ohio to mark well the course of cer- 
‘tain professed Democrats in regard to this:‘meas- 
Eure.” 

Mr. SAWYER (Mr. F. yielding for explana- 
tion) said it would be remembered, when his at- 
tention had been called to the remarks he made the 
other day (as published in the Intelligencer) by 
his colleague from the seventeenth district, [Mr. 
| Frins,}] and by one or two other of his colleagues, 
that he had stated that he was not correctly report- 

ed. He did notcharge the reporter with doing him 
| injustice intentionally: far from it. Tle was one 
| of the best reporters, probably, that this country 
had ever had. But in the report he had omitted 
some things which he had said; and there were 
some things in the report which he did not say. 
He had said to the gentleman from New York, 
[Mr. Kine,] and had called his [Mr. K.’s] atten- 
tion to the fact—to which he assented—that he did 
not include in the category of members who were 
opposing the Administration all who voted for 
the ** Wilmot proviso,” but made particular alfu- 
sion to certain individuals, and exonerated that 
gentleman [Mr. Frixs] and the balance of his col- 
leagues from the charge. This was omitted in the 
report; and in his written spre: h he should sup- 
ply the omission. Mr. S. believed the gentleman, 
| an@a very large majority of his Democratic col- 


i 


ji leagues, had done everything, by act and vote, 


i within the compass of their power, to support the 
|i Administration in every measure it had recom- 
mended, 

Mr. STARKWEATIIER wished, as the gen- 
tleman did not allude to a majority of his col- 
| leagues, that he would specify to whom he did 
: allude. ; 
Mr. SAWYER said he referred to certain indi- 
| viduals, and to his friend from the Mansfield dis- 
trict, (Mr. BRINKERHOFF,] as not supporting gen- 
erally the Administration; and all the rest he 
exonerated in his mind then, as he did publicly 
now. 

Mr. FRIES (resuming). J can see no line of 
distinction drawn in the gentleman’s remarks be- 
tween those of my colleagues who have uniformly 
supported the Administration and those whom he 
is pleased to denominate as ‘ recreant to the prin- 
ciples of Democracy.” I took the trouble to call 
upon the reporter who reported the speech, and he 
declared that he believed it to be correctly reported. 
I took it for granted that a very large portion at 
least of the remarks reported in the Intelligencer 
were correct; because, if they were incorrect, it 
was his duty to have corrected the matter at once, 
and not to have permitted it to go to the world 
uncontradicted, as is customary with gentlemen 
who disown the reports. And itis the part which 
the gentleman has not yet disavowed to which I 
wish to offer a few remarks. Whether that por- 
tion of the Democratic party to which the gentle- 
man refers as not having sustained the Adminis- 
tration be good company or bad company, Tam 
not to say; butin the gentleman’s remarks I find 
myself placed in this category. Iam notawareof 
any vote upon any important measure—upon any 
of the measures which have divided the two great 
parties of the present day, involving principles on 
which I have not voted with the Dernocracy. 

But we are held up here as ‘ disorganizers.”’ 
Sir, If I were in my own district, in the midst of 
‘ persons who know me better, 1t would be entirely 
necessary for me to define my position; it would 
be a work of supererogation there. But here, where 
iT am known to a very limited extent, and as 
: throughout the country at large I can scarcely be 
| known at all, I think it all-important that I should 
(i occupy a portion of the time of the comimittee’In 


i 
| 
il 
it 
| 
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setting myself right, not only here but elsewhere. | 


Į choose not at this time to reply to the term ‘dis- 
organizers” directly; yet I may be permitted to re- 
mark, that I have not in my whole life been class- 
ed as a disorganizer, either here or elsewhere. I 
have never been charged with belonging to the fac- 
tion that has done much to disorganize the Demo- 
cratic party in Ohio; I have never been their friend 
or adviser. Not so with my colleague behind me 
[Mr. Sawver.] But a very short time has passed 
since he was known in Ohio as belonging to a fac- 
tion of disorganizers in the Democratic party. 

Mr. SAWYER was understood to desire the 
gentlemen to specify. 

Mr. FRIES. Buta short time since the gentle- | 
man was known as a disorganizer in Ohio; asa 
“soft” in Ohio. It is true, since he came here, he 
has occupied the position of what is termed a |; 
“hard; but I judge him by the company he keeps, į 
and if he is to be judged of in this way, he is still ii 
a “ sofl; ” because he is unquestionably the bosam 
friend and adviser, at all times, of that class of pol- jj 
iticians when they come to the city of Washing- 
ton. } know very well when the great issue be- 
tween the bank and anti-bank party was made in 
1846, a flock of hungry, disappointed softs found 
their way to this city, and were found side by side, 
cheek-by-jowl, with my colleague, laying plots in 
this city for a separate organization of the Demo- 
cratic party in Ohio. Whether the gentleman is 
one of the party I do not say; but when I see such 
men as your George Haswells and your Tom 
Drinkers associating and advising with my col- |! 
league, I cannot but believe that he is identified in 
feelings and principles with them, Sir, I never 
have been a friend of these men, who came on 
here and predicted the defeat by forty or fifty 
thousand votes of the Democratic party in Ohio. 
Can the gentleman say his skirts, too, are clear 
from the contact of these men? 

Mr. SAWYER. Yes, as far as they can be. 

Mr. FRIES. Jt is somewhat singular that he 
should have been picked out as the special friend of | 
such men, if he had not been favorable to them. | 

Mr. SAWYER, (in his seat.) Probablygthe 
gentleman is somewhat jealous? 

Mr. FRIES. Ihave never associated with such | 
men; and when gentlemen do, as a general rule, 
we have good reason to believe they are friendly 
to their cause. 

The gentleman talks about ¢ disorganizers.”’ | 
Disorganizers! We know who were disorganizers 
in Ohio; and there never was so broad a line drawn |! 
between the softs and the hards as there would have ii 
been had not the softs reluctantly come in, after į 
finding they could do no serious injury, and sus- | 
tained the cause in a left-handed manner. Who | 
are disposed to rule or ruin in Ohio? Is it the | 
gentlemen with whom [associate that stood up for | 
the great issues of 1846? No, sir; but men of the 
very stump and color I have already alluded to. 
I have never been classed with men who got up |j 
the West Union Meeting.” That was at a pe- || 
riod anterior to that to which I have alluded. I| 
have nothing further to say on that subject; it is | 
of ton delicate a nature for me to refer to. It is || 


| based mainly upon the different courses which 


ee i OVI ” 
|| proper to pursue here upon the “ Wilmot proviso. 


|! the people of Ohio—at least by the people of my 


|| the bill, ifit were adopted; and facts that have trans- 


| thing else—into the scale of the South; and I am 


sufficient for me to say I have had no part or lot 
in that scheme of disorganization. 
But I have been arraigned before the farmers of |, 
Ohio, The gentleman called upon the farmers of 
Ohio “ to mark well the course of certain professed | 
Democrats in regard to the Wilmot proviso.” Ac- 
cording to the explanation he has made, he seems | 
to have alluded to such men as my colleague from | 
the Mansfeld district, [Mr. Brinkernorr.] | 
The gentleman sets himself up here as a pattern ! 
for consistency and adherence to the Administra- fi 
tion, and attempts to lash those who have been |! 
more faithful than he. Whence comes this new- |! 
born zeal for the President? Does it date back to i 
to a period when that distinguished functionary 1 
received his deep and loud curses? To a period |! 
when he swore he would neither enter his house || 
nor extend to him the common courtesies duc from | 
one gentleman to another? Does it extend back || 


to that period when we heard those loud peals of | 
his indignant thunder against the navy, its officers, 
its organization, &c.? or shall we look to that period |; 
when a certain midshipman’s warrant issued from || 
that department? It looks fresh, verdant, lately 
broke ow. Whether the Secretary of the Navy | 
administered to him a diaphoretic, and brought his | 
zeal to the surface, is not for me to say. But cer- 
tain it is, it has come out suddenly. But how does | 


| thecase with my colleague. He was shifting about | 
| from one side to the other, like Paddy’s flea; and it 


he now sustain the President? By abusing others 
for doing that which he himself failed to do—he 
having voted against the bill throughout. And I 
wish it understood that I, although in favor of the 
proviso, should still have voted for the bill had that 
proviso failed, because I knew well that in future 
legislation in regard to territorial governments, we 
had the power to prevent the recognition of slaves 
as property; and without such recognition, slaves 
could not be held in that territory. 

Sir, the gentleman has made a new issue on this 
matter before the people of Ohio. My object on 
the present occasion is to meet it. That issue is 


gentlemen from the State of Ohio have thought | 


I have very little to say about that question: my 
object is merely to remark that I now am, and al- | 
ways have been, in favor of that proviso. Lap- | 
prove of it, @cause I know it is approved of by 


district; and thatis sufficient for me. Iam opposed 
not to slavery where it now is and where it has 
been, but to the further extension of it. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM here interposed, and (not 
heard) was inferred to have inquired of his col- 
league whether he did not believe that the Wilmot 
proviso, by being attached to it, would defeat the 
$3,000,000 bill asked by the President to enable 
him to negotiate for peace ? 

Mr. FRIES, (in reply.) I came to the conclu- 
sion here a short time before the bill was brought 
up, that it would strengthen, instead of defeating 


pired since, show that it did strengthen it here. 
What influence it may have in the other House, it 
is not my duty to inquire. I look, first and fore- 
most, when a question presents itself, to the will 
of my constituents, and then to the prospect of car- 
rying it here. If another branch of Congress is 
disposed to make war upon a measure because of 
acertain proviso which this House may think it 
their duty to attach, let the responsibility fall upon 
their heads—it will not rest upon me. 

Mr. SAWYER interposed, and (Mr. F, yield- 
ing) said, as his colleague had talked about the 
company he (Mr. S.) kept, he wished to show the 
gentleman what company he was found in, in vo- 
ting for the “ Wilmot proviso.” On agreeing to 
that proviso, there were for it: Whigs 62, Demo- 
crats 53. Against it: Whigs 23, Democrats 83. 

That was the company his colleague was found 
in! against the great body of the Democrats, and 
with the great body of the Whigs. 

Mr. FRIES, (resuming.) If the gentleman is 
disposed to seek the company of the South, in 
preference to us of his own State, I am perfectly 
willing he should go over. Ihave no anxiety to 
keep him in the traces. He has thrown himself, 
soul and body, and—I had like to have said some- 


disposed to let him stay there. 

Mr. SAWYER. Eight of these very Whigs 
voted for putting on this “ Wilmot proviso,” for 
the purpose of killing the bill, and then voted 
against it afterwards; and four of them were from | 
Ohio. 


Mr. FRIES. I might also state that certain 
Democrats, who voted in committee against the | 
proviso, in the House, upon the yeas and nays, | 
where the record would go to the people, voted 
for it. 

But, let me say once for all, I have no issue to 
make with gentlemen who voted differently from 
me on that bill; every man has the right to vote as 
he thinks proper; and I am now referring only to 
my colleague from the northwest district, [Mr. 
Sawrer,] who has seen fit to arraign my course 
and that of those with whom I acted. 1 wish it 
to be distinctly understood, there are gentlemen 
here who stood up against this ‘¢ Wilmot proviso”? 
from the very commencement, for whom I have 
the highest regard; but it strikes me this was not | 


was only at the very time the vote was taken that 
we knew how he was going; and then he got on 
the wrong side—against the North and in favor of | 
southern peculiar interests. f 
Mr. SAWYER. I have the right to take that | 
course which I think best. | 
Mr. FRIES. Certainly you have the right; and | 
| 


so has every man in this House. I wish to inter- 
fere with no man’s right in the slightest degree to 


vote as he thinks proper. But the gentleman has 
no right to arraign me for the exercise of the same 
right, I am ready to meet him before the people 
of Ohio on the issue he is disposed to make with 
his own colleagues. ` 

Sir, this “ Wilmot proviso” is a matter I have 
never sought to thrust upon this House. Had it 
been left to me alone, I should most unquestion- 
ably never have brought it into this House at this 
time. But the question was thrust upon us; not 
by your Wilmots and Kings; not by gentlemen 
now on this floor—not at all. We must look fur- 
ther back, and into a different section of the Union, 
to find the man or the men who forced this ques- 
tion upon us. S®, we must look back to the his- 
tory of a certain man, now in the other branch of 
Congress, who figured as Secretary of State not 
two years ago; to his correspondence with Mr. 
King, then our Minister at the Court of France. 
There was the commencement of this ‘ Wilmot 
proviso” discussion. It was thrust upon the Amer- 
ican people by the then Secretary of State; and 
neither your Wilmots nor your Kings brought 
this discussion into this House. It was brought 
here by the American people, because upon the 
American people had it thus been obtruded by a 


southern Secretary of State, who, in his correspond- 


ence with Mr. King, commenced the discussion 
of the propriety or impropriety of extending the 
institution of slavery to territory not then within 
our bounds. Then, for the first time, was the 
broad issue made to the people, and the appeal, 
to a part of them at least, that it was essentially 
necessary for the institution of slavery that new 
territory be added to the Union, for the purpose 
of maintaining and sustaining that institution. I 
deny that any gentleman on this floor, either Whig 
or Democrat, thrust this question upon the House, 

But after this question has thus been forced upon 
the American people, and by the American people 
is brought here—although gentlemen from the 
same section of the Union with the distinguished 
gentleman who raised it, now seem to wash their 
hands of it, and are constantly blaming us for en- 
tertaining it, and declaring that we are distracting 
the Democratic party—it strikes me that we from 
the free States have at least a reasonable apology 
for meeting this question. Sir, we have met it; 
we have met it as becomes freemen, and I trust we 
shall so meet it in all time to come. But it was 
not sought by me, or by my friends, or by the peo- 
ple of the free States, but was thrust upon us by 
gentlemen from the slave States. And gentlemen 
from the South now come here and say a sacrifice 
must be made of the Democratic party in the 
North, for the sake of subserving what they con- 
sider their interests on this question. Task gen 
tlemen if it is incumbent on us, in the slightest de-, 
gree, to make this sacrifice, after the question has 
been forced upon us by the South, and our people 
have come up and spoken with a unanimity never 
before known upon a question where there was so 
short a time for its consideration? J ask whether 
we, in meeting this question, should turn round 
and sacrifice ourselves? I hold that we are not 
bound to do it. I hold that no gentleman from the 
South should ask us to doit. Do they not know 
that whoever from the free States yields the point 
isa doomed man? Every man knows as well as 
that he has a soul within him that nine-tenths of 
the people of the free States are in favor of the 
“Wilmot proviso.” Why, then, I ask, do our 
southern friends come here and ask us to sacrifice 
ourselves by voting against it? What safeguard 
would they have hereafter from the North against 
the encroachments of Federalism? Upon what 
have they had to rely but the Democracy of the 
North, who have always been found true to them, 
and true to their constitutional and just rights? 
Why, then, do they ask us to come up and do an 
act that will kill us, and will fill our seats with 
gentlemen of opposite politics? which will knock 
down every barrier that has been erected here 
against the encroachments of Abolitionists, and 
others who have frequently united with them upon 
this floor ? 

Sir, in the course of my political life—and I 
know it has not been long—but in the course of 
my whole life, I never knew men ask at the hands 
of others that which seemed to me more utterly 
incompatible with common sense and common rea- 
son. Sir, they know very well that all the cher- 
ished measures pressed upon Congress by the Ad- 
ministration have been sustained by the Demo- 
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cracy of Ohio; and yet they ask us to turn round 
and commit an act of self-sacrifice, and fill our 
seats with Whigs—with men of that political 
complexion that must necessarily defeat all their 
measures! Gentlemen talk about our course here 
being calculated—and_ I don’t know but they in- 
sinuate intended—to defeat the Democratic par- 
ty, and with that defeat to bring about a restora- 
tion of the Whig measures of a previous Whig 
administration—the revival of the tariff act of 1842, 
&c. Sir, let Whigs come up from Ohio, New 
York, &c., in the place of Democrats of whose 
course you now complain, and where will be your 
tariff of 1846? Not one hour will elapse before a 
blow will be struck at that cherished measure of 
the South. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAN (interposing.) Does not | 
my colleague believe that if the principles of that 
“ Wilmot proviso” had been brought before Con- 
gress for adoption in a separate form, and not in 
connexion with the three million bili, they would 
have passed? : 

Mr. FRIES. The gentleman knows very well, 
and itis perfectly understood on all sides, that such 
a separate measure could not be brought in; that | 
it would have required a vote of two-thirds under 
the rules to have introduced it; and still, because 
upon what seems to be a very unjust—I had almost 
said ungenerous—request on the part of the South, | 
we will not sacrifice ourselves, and thereby sacri- 
fice all the cherished measures of the South, except 
that involved in the “ Wilmot proviso,” we are 
complained of, and charged with defeating the Ad- 
ministration! 

Butas I have been catechised here by my col- 
league, [Mr. Cunninenam,] I wish to ask him if 
he would sustain the ‘* Wilmot proviso,” if it was 
brought up alone? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. My votes show that 
I am friendly to the “ Wilmot proviso,” so far as 
the Missouri compromise is observed. 

Mr. FRIES. Then I understand the gentleman | 
to be opposed to it. 

As I have remarked, (said Mr. F.,) if our breth- 
ren of the North yield to those unjust demands of 
the South, I think it perfectly clear that the con- 

_ sequence will be fatal to all the cherished measures : 
of the South. The vote on the tariff last summer 
shows that the Whigs of the South do not go with 
the Democrats on that question; hence it is, that 
these great measures of the republican party—free 
trade, and divorcing of the revenue of the Govern- 
ment from the banks of the country, and nearly all 
the other great measures of the Democratic party, 
would be lost, and the opposite Whig policy re- | 
stored. CORN 

But my friend [Mr. Sawyer] says he is “in 
favor of making men free, and keeping them free. ?? 
I would inquire whether it is reasonable to sup- 
pose—whether any man can suppose for one mo- 
ment—that the addition of this territory to the 
United States, which is calculated and designed to 
strengthen, extend, and perpetuate the institution | 
of slavery, is to “ make men free, and keep them 
free?” Will any reasonable man presume that the 
conversion of territory now free into slave territory 
can accomplish that object? Why, nothing in the 
world is more incompatible with common sensc. 

But the gentleman says, let the South have terri- 
tory upon which to send them, (i. e. their slaves,) | 
and prevent them from sending their free negroes 
into Ohio. Very well; if we give the South more | 
territory upon which to place their slaves, is that 
one of the measures by which the gentleman in- : 
tends ‘to make men free, and keep them free?” | 
Will it not extend the market for this “ staple 
commodity,” and thereby offer an additional in- | 
ducement for persons engaged in the production of 
this “staple?” to continue it? Sir, it is the very 
thing that would perpetuate slavery. Slaves are 
now being set free to some extent. Why? Not 
from any very extraordinary quantum of consci- 
entiousness on the part of thelr owners, but be- 
cause they have ceased to be profitable in a very 
large proportion of the slave States. That decla- 


ration is made by many of the presses of the slave į; 
In the Richmond Enquirer, in an article |, 
it published last fall, the broad ground was taken, || 
and sustained by much tact and argument, that it 


States. 


was utterly impossible, in that portion of Virginia, 


to make the application of slave labor yield more | 


than one half of one per cent. to the person em- | 
ploying it; and it went on to say, that the slaves 


; one with me: I now present one to him. 


Virginia; the only reliable means through which 
to “meet their foreign and domestic liabilities.” 
With all this before us, it is presumable that there 
they no longer rely upon their labor, but upon the 
production of this *‘ staple” ‘t to meet their foreign 
and domestic liabilities;’? and the extension of the 
market, making that business more profitable, 
would necessarily prevent the ‘making men free 
and keeping them free.”’ 

Well, has it come to this, that we are to add ter- 


| ritory to this Union by the force of war, by the 
best blood of this nation, by the acts and deeds of 


the North—that our farmers of the North are to 
send away their sons to the battle-ficld to acquire 
territory, that when acquired, they may take their 
stand upon it as workmen, side by side with the 
slaves of the South? Or do they not wish these 
slaves to be excluded from this territory? 

Perhaps the gentleman had in his mind the 
“northern slaves,” of which he “spoke—those 
whom he called “ slaves,” because they happened 
to be engaged in a laudable mechanical occupation 
in some of our eastern States, in some branch of 
business connected with manufacturing. Sir, [ 
have an issue to make on that point with my col- 
league from the northwestern district. He made 
T wish 
to understand if a very large and very respectable 
portion of the workingmen in this country are to 
be called “ slaves,” because they may be connect- 
ed with manufacturing operations, and to be put 
upon a par with the slaves of the South? Sir, I 


hold that the man who works in a factory is just | 
į as good as though he worked on a farm; and yet 
in this Hall the gentleman gets up and calls all of į 


them “northern slaves,” and on a par with the 


slaves of the South. I am not disposed to draw a 
line of distinction between the workingmen in 


other pursuits and those he denominates *‘ slaves,” | 


because they are engaged in manufacturing, in the 
country. 

But, sir, that the anxiety for further territory is 
based upon a broad, undoubted desire on the part 
of southern gentlemen to extend the institution 


of slavery where it does not now exist, is obvious | 
from the remarks of southern gentlemen on this | 


floor during this session. No one denies it. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM here made an inquiry, 
which was lost. 

Mr. FRIES (in reply) repeated that the South 
did ask to be allowed to take their slaves there, and 
colonize them—not as freemen, but as slaves; and 
he asked gentlemen if there was any gentleman 
here from the South who presumed to contradict 
that they did. 

Mr. WOODWARD. I will say for the South, 
she asks no such permission of this House, or of 
the Congress of the United States. She claims to 
be permitted to remain in the enjoyment of rights 


that the Constitution has given her; and she nei- į 
ther asks your permission, nor does she regard’! 


your opposition. 

Mr. FRIES. I deny the right on the part of 
the South to demand or receive at the hands of the 
freemen of the country any right to extend slavery 
over soil now free. 

Mr. WOODWARD. Weask none. 

Mr. FRIES. There is no constitutional pro- 
vision for it. 


Mr. WOODWARD. Let us alone; let usi 


alone. 

Mr. FRIES. Let us alone! That is just what 
we want—let us alone. We ask that an institu- 
tion, in the face of justice, of right, and of hu- 
manity itself, frowned upon by the whole civilized 


‘and Christianized world—that an institution of |: 
that kind shall be excluded from any territory that |; 
| may come into the Union. 


clude it. o t rthe 
territory shall come into this Union with the insti- 
tution of slavery ingrafted upon it, unless it is 
found there when it comes in: notone single square 
foot. And rather than see territory come in under 
such conditions, I shall take the broad ground 
against the acquisition of all territory, even for the 
purpose of indemnity. I go in for free soil, or no 
soilatall. ‘(hat is the ground which I occupy. 
Gentlemen talk about the Constitution, just as 


though the Constitution reached beyond the limits | 


of our Union. Sir, I am no lawycr; I don’t come 


here the expounder of the Constitution; but it is : 


a most singular position to me, that the Constitu- 
tion should give gentlemen from the South rights 


had become “‘ the staple article” of that region of || beyond the limits of this Union. What has the 


And we intend to ex- || 
I take the broad ground that no further ;- 


Constitution to do with: territory not within the 
Union. when the compromise was entered into? 

Mr. WOODWARD. The gentleman from Ohio 
i says the Constitution gives the slave States no 
rights beyond this Union: I would ask him what. 
rights beyond this Union it gives the free States? 
_ Mr. FRIES. It gives them this right: that hav- 
ing numbers constituting a large majority of the 
American people, they are authorized to say what 
institutions shall be ingrafted upon the territory 
that may hereafter be brought in. 

Mr. WOODWARD. Does the gentleman say 
a majority of the people of this country have 
authority higher than the Constitution? 
|| Mr. FRIES. I say the Constitution has nothing 
to do with it, whenever the question is decided by 
the sovereign people under the Constitution. 

Mr. WOODWARD. Is the Constitution made 
to restrain the minority, or to restrain the major- 
ity? 

Mr. FRIES. We may say it was made for 
both purposes. But I wish jt distinctly under- 
| stood that the Constitution never intended that the 
i minority should govern the majority. Never, 
| never. And none who hear me dare deny that at 
least four-fifths of the American people are opposed 
to the further extension of this institution: nota 
man who knows anything about public sentiment 
will question it. 
i| Sir, this sentiment is not confined to the free 
l States. I know full well that there are hundreds 
and thousands of men in the South, in your slave 
States, that despise and detest this institution just 
ias mùch as we do. Ihave no doubt about that 
fact. Ihave been in the South, and have conversed 
time and again with gentlemen from the South, 
owners of slaves, who are willing fo admit that it 
is notonly of doubtful propriety, in point of morals, 
but unquestionably a dead weight upon many of 
| the slave-holding States. Can it be otherwise, 
when the broad declaration is made in the very 
heart of one section of this Union that slaves 
have become the ‘ staple commodity” there? If 
| it has come to that, that there js no other * staple 

commodity” than such as consists in the bodies 
| and souls of men, then deliver us from that “ sta- 
j| ple.” Task the men not engaged in rearing this 
i) “staple,” whether they can look on with any other 
| feelings than those of horror and dismay upon this 
i| proposition toextend and enlarge its cultivation and 
|| production? Sir, I venture to say now, if the peo- 
i| ple of Virginia were permitted to vote on the di- 
rect question, whether slavery should not gradually 
| be abolished, they would vote for it. I have no 
doubt of it. 
|| Mr. SEDDON (Mr. F. yiclding) wished mere- 
ly to say, asa Representative from Virginia on this 
floor, who ought to know rather more of the sen- 
|| timents of that State than the gentleman from 
Ohio, wished, in his place, emphatically to deny 
that there was any such sentiment prevalent among 
the people of his State as the gentleman imagined, 
or that there was any majority of them opposed to 
that institution, 

Mr. FRIES. Probably, very probably, the 
‘gentleman knows more about public sentiment 
| there than I do; yet I have expressed the opinion, 
i and that from knowledge of the people—having 
| been among them, and associated with them—and 
Ihave no reason to doubt I am correct. I may 
i be wrong, however. 
| But, sir, while I am upon the floor, permit me 
|| to define my position in reference to this question— 
i| in reference to what I believe to be the rights of 
|, the South, and what I always have done, and in- 
i tend to do in future, whenever a question of this 
kind comes up, involving slavery in any form or 
shape. Where Lam known, no man in my dis- 
trict is suspected less of being an Abolitionist than 
; Lam: that term was never applied to me there. 
It is true, my colleague has taken some pains (not 
in the House) to classify me as a Giddingsite, and 
an Abolitionist. Sir, T have no connexion with 
him or any of his schemes; I have never codper- 
| ated with him, and I presume I never shall. His 
views and mine are very different as to the rights 
© of this Government over slavery. Without, how- 
ever, taking the trouble to notice his particularly, 
I will define mine. I have no disposition, sir, nor 
have the Democracy of Ohio whom I have the 
honor to represent, to interfere in the slightest 
degree with the peculiar institution of the South as 
t now is, upon soil where it now exists. We have 
l invariably repudiated what is called Abolitionism; 
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we have always :stood up for the South upon all 
questions looking as though inroads were to be 
made upon the just and constitutional rights of the 
South. We expect to do it for all time to come. 
In no instance have we—and, I doubt not, that 
will be our course in future-—-trenched upon any 
single right of the South under the Constitution. 
For all time to come, let it be distinctly understood 
that I, for one, stand up in defence of the just and 
constitutional rights of the South, both here and 
at home. But when they come in here and claim 
what I believe they have no right to claim, and 
that in opposition to the will of the majority of 
the people of the United States, and a majority on 
this floor, I then take it upon myself to stand in 
opposition to their grasping demands. 

Mr. LEAKE here interposed, and (the floor 
being yielded) was understood to remark, that gen- || 
tlemen were declaring that the South was standing |} 
here and asserting the prerogative, on the part of 
this Government, to extend slavery where it does 
not now exist. He wished to call the attention 
of the gentleman from Ohio to the fact, that so far | 
from that position being taken by any southern |! 
man, they disclaimed the authority or power of this 
Government to interfere to any extent whatever 
with the rights of slave-property in any territory 
hereafter to be acquired. We maintain (he said) 
that is a question to be left to the people of this 
territory to decide, and with which this Govern- 
ment cannot interfere. ` 

Mr. FRIES. I think I understand the position 
of the gentleman, and [ was not disposed to place 
him ina false position. 

Mr. LEAKE, (in his seat.) Oh, no. 

Mr. FRIES. But I wish it distinctly under- į 
stood that the South have no constitutional right 
to extend slavery where it does not now exist; and | 
the majority of this House being of opinion that 
it should not be extended, have the right to pro- 
hibit it in the territory we may acquire. 

Mr. LEAKE. Has this Government the power 
by its own action, to carry slavery into territory 
where it does not now exist? And if not, whence 
the power of the Government to prohibit it? The 
one power must necessarily involve the other. 

Mr. FRIES. Does the gentleman take the ground 
that slaves are property? 

Mr. LEAKE. Ido. 
they are property. 

Mr. FRIES. Then, according to the gentleman’s 
own position, if slaves should be taken there by 
southern gentlemen, it would require a special act | 
of Congress in the establishment of a territorial | 


I take the ground that 


government there to recognise them as, property, || 


or they would not be property. And I do not be- 

lieve that the framers of the Constitution ever | 
intended we should exercise such a power. But 

if we blink the question now, and we are to get ter- 

ritorv, how Jong will it be before the question | 
would be brought up here again, and we be called 
to vote directly whether we will ingraft slavery | 
upon that territory, or prohibit it? Sir, this ques- | 
tion must come. ft will be as well to meet it | 
now. We may as well let the South know now 
what gentlemen intend todo. If we do not, I hold 
it would be acting unjustly towards them. If I 
had had control of the question, it should not have 
been raised now; but inasmuch as it has been 
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thrust upon us, as we have seen, from the South— |: 


| © cause there are laws here (in Pennsylvania) for the 


| he reflected that God was just. 


|! 373, you will find, that whilst they were acting on 


i « Wilmot proviso, 


Mr. SIMS. The gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. 
Jones,] proved the other day that it was recog- 
nised and sustained by the Word of God; and any 
man who differs from that is an infidel. 

Mr. FRIES. I wish it to be distinctly under- 
stood by my constituents and the country, if it is 
proved to be a divine institution, sanctioned by the 
‘Word of God, I am an infidel. But gentlemen 
must pardon me if I do not adopt their construction 
of the Bible on this point. It is directly the reverse 
of the fundamental teachings and principles of the 
Bible and of Christianity; and it was not intended 
by the framers of the Constitution to make it a 
permanent institution, but was only tolerated tem- 
porarily. 
| That the father of the republic (Washington) con- 
| templated the extinction of slavery is undeniable. 
| That he looked to a speedy emancipation in Vir- | 
ginia is proved by his letter to Sir John Sinclair, 
dated at Philadelphia, and to be found in Sparks’s 
Writings of Washington, page 326. In that letter, 
he shows why lands were more valuable in Penn- | 
sylvania than they were in Virginia and Maryland, 
and uses the following language, viz: ‘And be- 


‘ gradual abolition of slavery which neither of the 
“two States (Virginia and Maryland) above men- 
© tioned have at present, but which nothing is more 
© certain than that they must have, and at a period not 
t remote.” ° 

Sir, neither Washington, nor any other of the 
apostles of liberty, ever dreamt that this institu- 
tion would be set up at this day as sanctioned by 
| the divine law. None then believed, as now avow- 
ed, that this institution constitutes one of the ‘chief 
comer stones of the republic.” Sir, such princi- 
ples were not entertained by Jefferson, who, though 
aslaveholder, declared, when speaking of slavery, 
that he trembled for the fate of his country, when 


What were the sentiments of those who passed 
the ordinance of 1787, which looked clearly to 
the prohibiting of the further extension of this in- 
stitution? Were the men who sustained that great 
measure stigmatized as “ Abolitionists?’’ If so, 
they were all Abolitionists save one, and he, I am 
| sorry to say, from a free State. On the passage 
i of that ordinance the yeas and nays were demand- 
[ed by Mr. Yates, of New York, when it was 
i found that all voted in the affirmative, save one, 
and he was from a free State. Every southern 
| member voted for that ordinance. Will gentlemen 
say that all those men were Abolitionists? If so, 
I, too, am one. 

Gentlemen tell us that this Wilmot proviso is a 
new thing in the legislative history of our Gov- 
ernment. Not so, sir. I shall show that no less 
ia personage than Jefferson was in favor of the 
| principle involved in that ‘ proviso” in 1784. By 
referring to the. Journal of Congress for 1784, page 


l a bill for the ‘Temporary government of the 
| Western Territory,” Jeflerson, Chase,and How- 
‘ell, made a report, in which is found the following 
> if you so please to call it: 
| “ That after the year 1800 of the Christian era, 
| «there shall be neither slavery nor involuntary ser- 
| < vitudein any of the said States, otherwise than in 
| the punishment of crimes whereof the party shall | 
‘have been convicted to have been personally 


inasmuch as it is up, I repeat, it would be acting 

unjustly if not ungenerously towards the South, : 
not to give them fair warning now that we do in- 
tend to prevent the further extension of slave ter- | 


ritory. |: 


Sir, we oppose the extension of this institution, | 


because we believe ít to be incompatible with every , 


principle of right, of justice, and of Christianity; |) 


we oppose it, because we believe the great mass of | 
the civilized and Christianized world are against it; ' 
we oppose it, because we know our constituents are | 
against it. We are not disposed to grant that this | 
is a Divine institution, as some contend. We do: 
not believe it is tolerated by the plainest, common- 
est principles of humanity, much less by the doc-.| 
trine of God himself. It is true I don’t speak as | 
the “accredited organ of God Almighty,” like my i 
friend from South Carolina, [Mr. Sims;] but I | 
speak the sentiments of my people; and I believe | 
that slavery is directly at war with the teachings | 
of the Bible. It has been attempted on this floor | 
to prove that itis a Divine institution; an institu- 
tion sanctioned by the law of Moses, and by the | 
Old and New Testaments. 


|| acted on this principle,and shall continue so to do. 


I) slavery. 


‘guilty. Strange Abolitionism this! But I leave | 
it with the gentlemen of the South to make the | 
best of it. 

I shall now close by saying, that part of the re- 
marks which I felt myself constrained to make, I | 
| should gladly have omitted, had I not deemed | 
| such a course unjust to myself. To be brought in 
_ collision with a political friend and colleague, for 
i whom 1 never had, nor have | now any other than 
i the kindest personal feelings, is painful indeed. 
| To err is human. To differ in opinion is so com- 
! mon, that none should be arraigned for it, unless 
| their motives are known to be wrong. I have 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| I shall make no attacks on men for their opinions; 
| and, sir, I shall permit no man to arraign me with- 
| out making an effort, at least, to defend myself. | 
| To theright I shall always submit; to the wrong, 
i never.* 


* The restrictions of the ‘hour rale” prevented me from 
saying on the floor so much of the foregoing as relates to the 
past and present position of Mr. Sawyer to the President, 
and also what refers to the early history of the extension of 


--Mr. DOUGLASS said he wished to call the at- 
tention of the committee to the ‘fact that this day 
had been specially allotted to the business of the 
Territories, and it was the only time they would 
have to attend to this important business. He 
appealed, therefore, to the committee not to waste 
this Territorial time in this general discussion. 
He meant no reflection on his friend from Ohio; 
but for the purpose of putting a limit to this debate, 
he moved that the committee rise. 

The motion prevailing, the committee rose and 
reported progress. 

Mr. DOUGLASS moved the usual resolution to 
close the debate in half an hour after the commit- 
tee shall again resume its session on the bill estah- 
lishing the Territorial Government of Itasca. The 
resolution was agreed to. 

The [louse again resolved itself into Committee 
of the Whole on the bill to establish a Territorial 
Government of Itasca. 

Mr. SAWYER said he wished to defend him- 
self from some unjust aspersions which had been 
cast upon him by aman whom he esteemed his 
warm personal friend. He bad not supposed that 
that bitter rancor, that maledictive spirit, rankled 
in the bosom of his colleague—a man whom he 
supposed to be his friend, if he had any on earth, 
but who had been treasuring his malignity and 
spleen against him, in a way altogether unexpect- 
ed, as was manifested by him in his remarks to- 
day. 

Why, he charges me with associating with cer- 
tain individuals. It was true, when gentlemen 
came from his State to this city, with whom he 
was well acquainted, and wished an interview with 
him, and extended to him the courtesies of gentle- 
men, he was not going to turn them out of his so- 
ciety, nor had he any disposition to, ‘These very 
men are my friends; and one great reason, I have 
no doubt, why I have been visited by more of them 
than my colleague, is, because I am better acquaint- 
ed in the State of Ohio. Having been in political 
life ever since I was eligible to public office, I have 
become acquainted with almost every Democrat in 
that State; and when they come to Washington, it 
is not unreasonable that they should call upon me 
and seek my aid in attending to their business. 
The gentleman may be jealous in this particular. 

Mr. FRIES. I hope my friend will not suspect 
me of being jealous for not being associated with 
that kind of company, 

Mr.SAWYER. ‘Thatkind of company!” He 
has designated two individuals—Messrs, Drinker 
and Haswell—and two alone. I know nothing 
against their private character. My. Haswell has 
been the editor of the Democratic “organ” of Ohio, 
and advocated the hard-money doctrine. 

Mr. FRIES. He was not the editor of a Dem- 
ocratic “organ.” 

Mr. SAWYER. I may have been mistaken; 
but Mr. Haswell was the editor of what was called 
the Democratic organ in Ohio. I don’t know any- 


i thing about the peculiar soundness of their Democ- 


racy. But I am charged with associating with 
such men! and from that it is inferred that I am a 
soft. [A laugh.] Now, I am willing to measure 
my public life with that of the gentleman, or any 
other man, as regards this question of hard and 
soft. During the five years I was in the Ohio Le- 
gislature, I had the opportunity of voting for the 
charter of some one hundred and fifty State banks, 
I was in the Legislature when the United States 
Bank went down; I voted for every measure to put 
it down; and I never in my life voted for but two 
banks out of the one hundred and fifty I had the 
opportunity of voting for. Upon every occasion 
when the question was made, it is proverbially 
known throughout Ohio that I have been an un- 
compromising hard-moncy Locofoco. [Laughter,] 
If the gentleman’s associations have fostered in his 
heart a different opinion, I rejoice that he has had 
the manliness to-day to deliver himself of that se- 


| cret fire, which, it cannot but be obvious to every 


gentleman who heard him, was raging in his heart 
towards me. He has taken the opportunity on 
this occasion to charge me with being a soft, and 
he intimates I was connected with the “ West 
Union” resolutions. In this he is entirely mista- 
ken: I took the other side. And if the gentleman 
would refer to Mr. Medary, the editor of the “Ohio 
Statesman,” he would find that I wrote two com- 
munications, at least, taking the side against the 
“ West Union meeting.”’ 

The district I represent is-proverbial for its hard- 
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money doctrines; and they have selected me, once 
and again, as their Representative on. this floor, as 
an uncompromising hard-money Democrat. ‘Ihave 
been a voter twenty-two years. I never gavea 
Federal vote in my life, and I never missed an elec- 
tion. For the last fourteen years, I have been an 
attendant on every Democratic State convention 
which has ever been held in my State, except the 
last one, and then I was here. My colleague comes 
up now, and charges me with being a soft. [Laugh- 
ter.] Has he ever shown his hand upon the sub- 
ject? Ihave. A charge of that kind comes with 
a bad grace from him. 

But my colleague [Mr. Fries] disclaims having 
any alliance with the Abolitionists. My friend 
across the way—for Í so call him, and so consider 
him personally, and Į never have been ashamed to 
avow it since I became acquainted with the man— 
I mean Mr. Gippines; to my friend, 1 say, I have 
to express my sorrow, that notwithstanding he has 
buffeted all the opposition the party I belong to and 
the Whig party have arrayed against him for his 
peculiar prineéples, and thereby gained some noto- 
riety, there are gentlemen now coming up and en- 
deavoring to steal it from him, He is a professed 
Abolitionist. Well, he hasa right tobe, He takes 
bold ground, and maintains it without shadow of 
turning, I respect him for it. But Jet me tell that | 
gentleman, after being expelled from this House | 
for his honest views, fearlessly maintained and | 
declared, he is now thrown far in the shade, and ; 
eclipsed here—by whom? Why, by men claim- | 
ing to be hard-money, exclusive Democrats! You 
[addressing Mr. Gippines] are thrown far in the 
shade, and these gentlemen are taking up the vic- 
tory you have won by your blood, as it were, [a 
laugh,} and robbing you of your laurels. Sir, you 
stand second-best, [Renewed laughter.] My hon- 
orable colleague (Mr. Fries] claims to be a hard- 
money Democrat—an exclusive Democrat; but I 
am charged by him—a gentleman for whom I have 
had the highest respect—with being a soft, {alaugh.] 
I can’t, sir, esteem him now, [a laugh,] unless an 
explanation [renewed merriment] be made, to sat- 
isfy me that he has not become my enemy, as his 
speech shows. 

Mr. FRIES. Do you want an explanation 
now? 

Mr. S. assenting— 

Mr. F. said, his colleague was entirely mis- | 
taken in supposing he (Mr. F.) had charged him | 
with being a soft; but he remarked, judging the 
gentleman by the company he keeps, and being 
found himself almost continually a picked associ- į 
ate with men who are.known throughout Ohio as | 
softs and disorganizers, he took it for granted that 
he must have some feelings of sympathy in a gen- 
eral way with them. 

Mr. SAWYER, Ihave. Personally they are 
my friends, and as good Democrats as the gentle- ° 
man or myself, 

Mr. FRIES. I deny that. 

Mr. SAWYER. They differ upon some ques- 
tions with me, but when the great contest comes 
up, they are found right, I associate with them— 
and 1l here remark, I am proud of it—as I do with | 
a decent Whig ora decent Abolitionist. [Laughter.] 
Personally I respect them. 

But 1 am charged again with talking about | 
* white slaves;’’ that have placed upon the same 
platform the mechanics of the East and of my own 
State with the black slave. Sir, if I were tosay it, 
Ihave high authority for it. The very papers the | 
gentleman supports, and I support, in the State of |; 
Ohio, have been for many years proclaiming the | 
dreadful degradation visited upon the heads of 
those persons who work in the factories in the 
Fast. Does the gentleman deny it? Pick up a 
Democratic paper published in any section of this 
Union six or eight years since, and you will see 
portrayed that most dire slavery—worse than that 
of black slaves. But [did not mean to class the 
mechanics with the slaves of the South: the idea 
which the gentleman seeks to impute to me. Sir, 
why should I do such a thing? Was I raised in 
a doctor’s shop? No: I served a regular appren- 
ticeship of six years to this mechanical business: 
I. followed it fifteen years afterwards. I follow a 
laborious business every day I am at home. My 
business, my interests, and everything I hold dear į 
and sacred. on earth, are associated with the me- | 
chanics; and it will not do for my colleague or any 
other man to get up and attempt by a kind of side- ii 
wipe to make- me say a thing no man can suspect 


| of that line; but south of it, it shall exist if the | 
| inhabitants of the territory shall demand and de- | 


or believe I said. 
tirely harmless. 

Mr. FRIES (Mr. S. yielding) said, he claimed, | 
too, to be a mechanic; so that the gentleman in | 
that respect stood precisely on the same ground 
with himself 

Mr. SAWYER. I shall write out my remarks 
the other day, and put them, may-be, as I delivered 
them [a laugh]; and if I take the liberty of making 
some alterations, [renewed laughter,} it will be 
according to custom: I shall plead the general 
practice of the country. 

But Mr. S. had one remark to make. concerning 
his position on the subject of slavery. He refer- 
red to the propositions of amendment offered by 
Mr. Dovenass and Mr. Granam to the three mil- 
lion bill, recognising and extending the Missouri 
compromise over territory to be acquired; and to | 
his votes in favor of them. He was one of those | 
(he said) who believed in the power and capacity 
of the people to govern in these matters as they see 
proper. We say in these propositions, by way of 
compromise, that slavery may be excluded north | 


Such a charge, sir, will be en- 


sire it; aud if they shall not, it shall not go there. 
Mr. GIDDINGS was understood to inquire į 
whether the white people were to decide the ques- || 
tion? or, were the slaves to havea voice in it? | 

Mr. SAWYER. No; never in this country will 
I consent that the negro shall have a voice in 
elections, in the legislative halls, or on the judicial 
bench, nor shall he be educated in the school- 
house with my children. 

Mr. GIDDINGS wanted to inquire of his col- 
league whether he made the color of the skin or | 
the intelligence of a man the rule by which he was 
to be governed in deciding upon his worth ? 

Mr. SAWYER replied that that was asking a 
question in a very insidious way. [A laugh.] But | 
he would answer his colleague’s question by ask- 
ing him another: Was the gentleman willing to take | 
into his family, as the intimate associate of his 
wife and children, and himself, a black man ora 
black woman? Or was he willing to suffer a son 
of his to connect himself in the holy bonds of mat- || 
rimony [a laugh] with a negro wench? [Renewed | 
laughter.] 

Mr. GIDDINGS. Does the 
for an answer? 

Mr. SAWYER. I desire a categorical answer. i 

Mr. GIDDINGS was understood to say, for 
himself he looked to the virtue and intelligence of 
a man, and he would rather have Alexander Du- 
mas as his associate, black as he is, than some 
men on this floor. 

Mr. SAWYER. Mr. Chairman, “ every man 
to his taste.” Ichoose to tastenot. [Great laugh- 
te 
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gentleman give way 


r. i 
On this subject of slavery (contigued Mr. S.) he 
presumed his sentiments were perfectly weil un- 
derstood. He was a colonizationist, and he be- 
lieved the only practicable way of getting rid of the 
slave was by colonizing them into a country by 
themselves. He was willing they should enjoy all 
the freedom he enjoyed, but he wanted them to | 
enjoy it by themselves, and not among us. If the 
gentieman chooses abolition, if he chooses to abol- 
ish slavery and invite the negroes to mix up with 
us— 

[A voice: “And cross the breed.’’] 

Yes, (continued Mr. S.,) and cross the breed, | 
he may take his choice; for myself I enter my | 
solemn protest [a laugh] against it. 

Mr. Chairman, I have had some considerable of 
a breeze to-day all around; but I regret, exceeding- | 
ly regret, the latter; because I supposed I was | 
rooming with an associate, with a friend—a man | 
that I had no seerets but 1 would be willing to con- | 
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fide to; in whose keeping I believed my honor and 
my integrity, political and otherwise, were safe. 
I regret, deeply regret, to be informed I was hug- 
ging to my bosom a viper who would sting me if | 
he had me in his power. I fear such has been the |! 
case. ! 

Mr. FRIES, (Mr. S. yielding.) I believe I an- || 
nounced in my remarks very decidedly, that I had |; 
no personal feeling against my colleague from the || 
northwest district. I think no one who knows our || 
relations will suspect me of having any unkind |: 
feelings towards him. Certainly if I was not then | 
understood, I wish now to be understood: I have |! 
no personal feelings towards my colleague; but i| 
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acts called in question, my motives called in ques- 
tion, I thought I had a perfectright, without Stop- 
ping to. consult at all, (as the gentleman did not 
stop to consult me,) to meet this matter as I did. 

Mr. SAWYER replied, that when he obtained 
the floor the other day, he had no idea of saying 
anything upon the subject. His colleague, more- 
over was not in the House, and he thought he was 
sufficiently guarded not to hurt his feelings, or the 
feelings of any other gentleman. And in private 
conversation with the gentleman since, and with 
one or two other gentlemen, he had disclaimed the 
language put into his mouth in the report, or hav- 
ing any unkind feelings towards them; and -had 
told them he had said several things which were 
not there. After this explanation, for the gentle- 
man to get up and attack him in the way he had, 
was unexpected, and seemed designed to injure 
him, or wound his feelings. 

Mr. FRIES inquired, if the gentleman was wil- 
ling that the people in this territory should deter- 
mine whether slavery should exist or not therein, 
as he had ‘said he was, what became of his prop- 
osition to extend the compromise line of 36° 30° 
over that territory? 

Mr. SAWYER replied, that the South, he un- 
derstood, were willing, by way of compromise, to 
agree that slavery might be prohibited north of 
that line, as waone in the case of the Missouri 
compromise, leaving the people to decide for them- 
selves south of that line, And yet when this fair 
proposition was offered here, it was voted down 
with contempt. 

The time allotted to debate here expired. 

The vote on Mr. M. L. Marrin’s: amendment 
was about being taken; when 

Mr. WINTHROP rose and said, if the amend- 
ment proposed by Mr. Martin to substitute the 
name of “ Minnesota” for “ Itasca”? did not pre- 
vail, he would move to substitute the name of 
“ Chippewa” for ¢* Itasca.’” 

Mr. JACOB THOMPSON disliked all these 
Indian names, and proposed to call the new Terri- 
tory by the name of “Jackson,” as a proper.tribs 
ute to that distinguished patriot, 

Mr. HOUSTON, of Delaware, would suggest 
that, if one of the future States of this Union was to 
be named after any American citizen, living or 
dead, he thought it would be decidedly better to 
call it after the Father of his Country, and call it 
t WASHINGTON.” 

True, we had a city which bore his beloved and 
ever-venerated name, but so had we various towns, 
villages, and counties, which bore the name.of Jack- 
son. He thought if the name of any of our states: 
man were to be fixed upon a State, the honor ought 
surely to be reserved for the man whose title would 
ever be “the Father of his Country.’ 

Mr. W. W. CAMPBELL expressed his hope 
that the suggestion of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusctts would be adopted, and that the name of 
Chippewa would be fixed upon. 

The question was then taken on striking out 
“ Itasca,” and inserting “ Minnesota.” 

Mr. THOMPSON contended that it ought first 
to be put on his motion for “Jackson, as an 
amendment to the amendment. 

But the CHAIR ruled it out of order, because 
it did not amend the amendment, but destroyed it 
entirely. The names must be voted on separately, 
and in the order in which they had been moved. 
If Minnesota was rejected, then the gentleman’s 
motion would be in order. 

The question being put on ‘ Minnesota,” it was 
agreed to without a count. 

The committee then rose and reported the bill to 
the House as amended. 

Mr. DOUGLASS moved to amend the bill so 
as to limit the sessions of the Legislature of .the 
Territory of Minnesota to * forty days” instead of 
‘sixty days.’’ Agreed to. ; 

Mr. DOUGLASS moved the previous question. 
And under its operation the bil! was ordered to 


i be engrossed and read a third time: was engross- 
ied, read a third time, and passed. 


Mr. WINTHROP moved toamend the title by 


; substituting the name of “ Chippewa.” for “ Min- 


nesota.”” 

The CHAIR ruled the amendment out of order, 
asthe bill had been passed. 

Mr. WINTHROP said. he bad listened. atten- 
tively for the question on agreeing to the title, but 
did not hear the Chair propound it. Mr. W. said 


i| having been, as I conceive, arraigned by him, my || he would not press hisamendment, 
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Mr. DROMGOOLE gave notice that on to-mor- 
row (Thursday) he would move to take up the bill 
supplemental to the bill for the collection, transfer, 
safe-keeping, and disbursement of the public re- 
venue. 

Mr. WOODWORTH gave notice of a bill; and 
then 

The House adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Tuurspay, February 18, 1847. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Sen- 


ate a communication from the Secretary of War, 

transmitting a communication from the Adjutant 

General of the Army, with a report of the officer 

in charge of Indian affairs in Florida, dated the 

30th ultimo, respecting the practicability and best | 
means of effecting the removal of the Seminole In- 

dians from Florida west of the Mississippi; which 

was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

and ordered to be printed. 


Mr. DAVIS presented two petitions of masters | 
of vessels and others, citizens of Boston and of 
Barnstable, Massachusetts, praying the erection 
ofa light at the harbor of Hyannis, in that State; 
which were referred to the Cofffnittee on Com- 
merce, i 

Mr. DIX presented a petition of citizens of 
Monroe county, New York, praying that the Ton- 
awanda band of Indians may be exempted from 
the operation of the treaty of 1842, between the 
United States aud the Seneca nation; which was 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


Mr. CHALMERS submitted the following res- 
olution; which was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, ‘That the Secretary be directed to pro- 
cure, for the use of the Senate, 2,000 copies of the 
authentic copy of the Constitution, with an analyt- 
ical index and compilation of other public docu- 
menis recently printed, and placed in the hands of 
the members, provided the price shall not exceed 
one dollar and twenty-five cents per copy. 


Mr. CAMERON submitted the following reso- 
lation; which was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That ten thousand additional copies of 
the authentic copy of the Constitution, with an 
analytical index, d&c., be procured for the use of 
the Senate, provided they will be furnished at a 
deduction of twenty per cent. on the price above 
stated, 


Mr. YULEE (by unanimous consent) intro- 
duced a bill entitled ‘ An act in addition to an act 
to establish a court at Key West, in the State of 
Florida.” 

The bill having been read a first and second 
times by unanimous consent, 

On motion by Mr. YULEE, the Senate proceed- 
ed to the immediate consideration of said bill, as 
in Committee of the Whole; and no amendment 
having been offered, it was reported to the Senate, 
and ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
and was, by unanimous consent, read a third time 
and passed. 

CARRYING OF EMIGRANT PASSENGERS. 


Mr. DIX, from the Committee on Commerce, 
to whom had been referred the bill from the House 
to regulate the carriage of passengers in merchant 
vessels, reported the same with amendments. 

Mr. DIX moved that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the bill. He stated that the amend- 
ments which the committee proposed could be ex- 


plained in a few moments, and it was important || 


that the bill should pass without delay. 
The motion was agreed to, and, the bill being 
under consideration as in Committee of the Whole, 
Mr. DIX rose to give a brief statement of facts. 
He stated that, under an act passed in 1819, the 
number of passengers allowed in vessels coming 


into the United States was not to exceed two to | 


every five tons, according to custom-house meas- 
urement. It had been found, on experience, that 
however advantageous this limitation had proved 
in some respects, it was not sufficient in others to 
prevent evils of the most serious character. These 
evils arose from the fact that vessels bringing pas- 
sengers were so crowded with freight that suffi- 


cient space was not left to them for the preserva- || 


tion of their health. Two hundred had died at 


; sea within the last three months on board vessels 
‘ coming into New York, and many arrived in such 
: a condition that they were immediately taken to 
: the hospital. The bill under consideration did not 
: interfere with the number of passengers, but pro- 
: posed to provide a remedy for these evils by re- 
i quiring proper space to be given to each passenger. 
, The bill, as it came from the House, required that 
| each passenger should have a space of ten super- 
‘ficial square feet. The committee proposed to 
| amend the bill by increasing it to fourteen. They 
| also propose to amend the provision in the existing 
| law which stipulates that two children under four- 
, leen years of age, should be considered as one pas- 
| senger. The committee had substituted eight in 
: the lieu of fourteen. ‘I'he committee believed that 
| if these provisions were adopted, the evils now 
i resulting from the restriction of passengers to very 
! narrow limits between decks, crowded with freight, 
would be ina great degree obviated. He weuld 
‘only add that the amendments, which had been 
| agreed on, had been the subject of careful exami- 
! nation in committee, and were framed in accord- 
| ance with the views of the Mayor, and one of the 
! Aldermen of New York, representing the Com- 
| mon Council, and on consultation with an expe- 
rienced commander of one of the packets, who was 
in possession of the views of some of the principal 
shipowners, 
Mr. DICKINSON said he could have desired a 
little more time for consideration, and for an op- 


j 
l 
fi 


portunity to examine the bill. He had hoped that 
some provision would have been made requiring a 
physician to be on board. The extent of sick- 
ness, caused by the crowding together in a narrow 
space, was so great, and so many passengers had 
died during the last season, and been thrown over 
during the passage, that he coulé not but think 
that the services of a physician ought to be provi- 
ded. 

Mr. DAVIS said the evil was caused by taking 

in the cargo first, and leaving no accommodation 
for passengers. Such was not the intention of the 
| original law, which provided for two passengers 
for every five tons. ‘This bill was to enlarge the 
room allowed to in the existing law, and thus to 
carry out its supposed design. The way the thing 
is done is this. ‘There are agents on the other side 
of the water who bargain with emigrants for their 
passage. ‘These agents go to a captain, and ask 
: him how much room he has? ‘The captain replies 
“Ishall have so much.” “ What shall I give 
you for it?” asks the agent. “I shall charge you 
| so much,” says the captain. The bargain is made, 
| and thus the emigrants are crowded in almost to 
| suffocation, to enhance the profit of the agent. 
| There were not less than two hundred and six- 
| teen deaths, in consequence of this inhuman prac- 
| tice, last season. 
Mr. CALHOUN said he was in favor of the 
| object of the amendment. A few days since he 
i had presented a petition from the Irish Emigrant 
Society of New York. He was not sure that the 
amendments proposed by the commitice met all 
the views of the petitioners. He would therefore 
ask the Secretary to read the petitionto which he 
referred. 

The petition of the Irish Emigrant Society hav- 
| ing been read, 
| Mr. DIX said that it did not appear very dis- 
| tinctly to what proposed alteration in the law the 
petition alluded. The committee had considered 
the suggestions of the society with an earnest de- 
| sire to conform to the views ofall concerned. The 
| bill secured space; it secured space unencumbered 


| with freight. It regulated the space between the 


i 


and these the committee understood to be leading 
objects with the society. As to the other sugges- 
| tions of the society, to require vessels with over 
| fifty passengers to carry a physician, the commit- 
tee had considered it, but without coming to the 
' conclusion to introduce such a provision by way 
| of amendment to the bill of the House. They 
| hoped that, if the new regulations were faithfully 
| carried out, the increased space, ventilation and 
comfort, might afford a correction to the evils 
: which the bill was designed to remedy. 


was reported to the Senate, and ordered to a third 


| third ume and passed. 


| reported a bill to provide for additional examining 


berths aud the decks, so as to give air and room; | 


No further amendment being offered, the bill i 
reading, and was, by unaninious consent, read a | 


Mr. TURNEY, from the Committee on Patents, | 


clerks. in the Patent Office, and for additional fees 
in certain cases; which was read and passed to the 
second reading. 

PRIVATE BILLS. 


Mr. YULEE, from the Committee on Private 
Land Claims, to whom had been referred the bill 
confirming the claim of the heirs and legal repre- 
sentatives of Pierre Dufresne to a tract of land, 
reported the same without amendment. 

Mr. WESTCOTT, from the Committee on Pat- 
ents, reported a bill for the relief of Oliver C. Iarris; 
which was read and passed to the second reading. 

Mr. W. also, from the same committee, reported 
a bill for the relief of the legal representatives of 
the late Uri Emmons, deceased; which was read 
and passed to the second reading. 


Mr. BENTON said that he desired to call the 
attention of the Senate to a bill which was very 
important to the service; he meant the bill autho- 
rizing the appointment of general officers, and for 
other purposes. This bill was necessary to give 
organization to the new regiments. He hoped the 
Senate would take it up, and make some progress 
in it. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON stated that the naval ap- 
propriation bill was yet before the Scnate, and that 
also was a public bill, and one of the appropriation 
| bills. He hoped the Senator from Missouri would 
postpone his motion until to-morrow. 

Mr. BENTON said he was willing to yield to 
an appropriation bill. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


On motion by Mr. HUNTINGTON, the prior 
orders were suspended, and the Senate resumed 
the consideration, as in committee of the whole, 
of the bill making appropriations for the naval ser- 
vice of the United States for the year ending 30th 
June, 1848. 

The amendment which was pending yesterday, 
authorizing the appointment of a ‘‘ Pyrotechnist,”’ 
with the rank and pay of a lieutenant command- 
| ing, was agreed to. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD moved several amendments, 
the purport of which was not heard in the gallery, 
which were agreed to. 

Mr, FAIRFIELD moved to amend the bill by 
adding a section giving the Secretary of the Nav 
authority to settle the accounts of Commodore E 
A. Parker, for expenses incurred in conveying our 
commissioner to China. 
| Mr. FAIRFIELD said the amendment called 

for no appropriation. It was merely an authority 
| to the clerks of the treasury to settle the Commo- 
dore’s accounts for money expended in the Chi- 
nese mission. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON. From what fund had 
the amount been paid ? 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. It had been paid by the 
purser, and the amendment was introduced to re- 
imburse him. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON objected to the amend- 
ment, on the ground that it would be improper to 
attach a private claim to an appropriation bill. 

The amendment was then negatived. 


Mr. FAIRFIELD moved to amend the bill by 
! adding a section the object of which was to sepa- 
rate the staff of the marine corps from the line. 

Mr. F. suggested, that as this change was re- 
commended by the Secretary of the Navy, he hoped 
the amendment would be agreed to. 

Mr. WESTCOTT made a point of order: Could 
a general law be changed by a clause in an appro- 
priation bill? 

Mr. HUNTINGTON said the amendment was 
in order; but he hoped it would not be entertained. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD said it was well known that 
the staff of the marine corps, since 1834, had been 
| required to the duty of the line. The same prac- 
tice had once prevailed in the army, until a separa- 
tion, the advantage of which was evident, had been 
made, six or seven years ago. He had no doubt 
a similar advantage would follow in this case. 
He sent the letter of the Secretary of the Navy to 
be read. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON said time was precious; 
and unless the Senate intended to make this bill 
an omnibus for everything, he hoped the amend- 
ment would be rejected. 

The amendment was then negatived. 


Mr. FAIRFIELD moved to amend the bill by 
adding a section appropriating five thousand dol- 
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the invention of Dr. Earle, for the preservation of 
canvass. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD said, the testimonials in this 
case were very numerous,and he was satisfied that, 
if tested, the process would be adopted. 

Mr. DICKINSON said, that this invention was 
before the Naval Committee last session, and he felt 
inclined to think it might be a very valuable inven- 
tion. It had been thought well of by merchants 
everywhere; and all the world was waiting to see 
what universal Yankeedom would do. The mer- 
chants, he had no doubt, were all disposed to 
adopt the invention, but they wanted to see what 
the Secretary of the Navy would do. He would 


have supposed that they who thought it would | 


promote their interest, would not have waited for 
the Government to adopt it. 

Mr. MANGUM expressed his hope that the 
amendment would be agreed to. The introduction 
of this invention would, in his opinion, effect a 
saving to the Government, in eighteen months, of 
fifty per cent. on the canvass submitted to the pro- 
cess. 

Mr. ATCHISON asked what was the process? 

Mr. MANGUM said, the canvass was subject- 
ed to a chemical process, and would last three 
times as long as that which had not been submit- 
ted to it. Experience had shown that constant 
exposure to incessant rains had not produced any 
injury to it. 


Mr. PEARCE said, the process was a novel | 


one, and was kepta secret by the inventor, who 
had taken out a patent. It was not the same pro- 
cess as was applied for the preservation of timber. 
It had the effect of strengthening the canvass, and 


of rendering it more pliant, as well as more dura- | 


ble. Respectable shipmasters had tested it, anu 
found it good. In one instance, the canvass thus 
prepared had been used for seven voyages; and it 
would certainly last at least twice as long as that 
which had not been so prepared. It was surely 
as necessary an object as the torpedo and other in- 
ventions which the Government had subjected to 
experiment. At this moment when, on account 
of the war, our vessels are subjected to an unusu- 
al degree of wear and tear, he thought it very im- 
portant that this invention should be tested. ` 
Mr. ALLEN said this was not an appropriation 
for a perfect invention, but to ascertain whether 
the invention can be made—if the Secretary can 
make the invention. The Constitution provides 


the means hy which the inventor of any valuable || tne payment of $1,250 to Dr. Thomas P. Jones, 


thing may, by taking out a patent, appropriate the 
benefit to himself. 
a certain time, to remunerate him for his labor and 
skill. When any useful discovery has been made, 
when it is clearly ascertained to be a discovery, 
any inventor, be he whom he may, may apply it 
to the use of the Government, and if the Govern- 
ment sanctions its use, it is bound, in honesty, to 
reward the inventor. But this is not such a case. 
This ig not to reward an inventor whose invention 
has been appropriated by Government, but to 
determine if it is an invention; and if it is found to 
be valuable, the Government is to reward the in- 
ventor. He knew there were abundant precedents 


for this course; that Congress had appropriated | 


over and over to have supposed inventions tested 


by experiments. Where they have proved success- | 


ful, Government is the inventor rather than the indi- 
vidual. Fle knew there were precedents. And what 
mode or manner or form of legislation could not find 


a precedent in the hasty, ill-digested, inconsiderate | 


legislation of Congress? The passage of acts with- 
out any deliberation of the body, may be found to 
supply precedents for almost anything. So far as 
concerned his course, individually, he would make 
the unqualified declaration, that one, two, or three 
acts of Congress would not be with him sufficient 
authority for voting in conformity with them. 
Legislative precedents were the most unsafe rule of 
any that could be found for the action of Govern- 
ment on public affairs. Many an absurd project 
while the sentinel was asleep on the watchtower, 
had crept into a statute book and become a prece- 
dent. Was it expected that we should bring into 
the treasury every person, of an ingenious popula- 
tion, who may think he has invented something? 
‘Were we to be called on to test the fifty forms of 


ploughshares, and all the countless objects of inge- | 


nuity, if not utility, which our countrymen have 
supplied ? 

No good reason could be found for asking this 
appropriation of the Government, except in cases 


It gave him the monopoly, for | 


| he approached this subject with an embarrassment |; 


| the subject, I confess that I had not fully realized | 


| We are in the midst of a war. 


| are more revolting than those which accompany 


where the market of the world is not open for the 
invention, because it applies only to purposes which || 
are exclusively useful to Government. He would 
say, for instance, cannon, for which there could be 
no use among the body of the people, and, conse- 
quently, no market—no market to which the in- | 
ventor could look: he could only come to Govern- 
ment, as there would be no hope of reward any- 
where else. In this case it is otherwise. Mer- 
chants employ a thousand acres of canvass where 
Government employs one. Besides, we are in- 
creasing our steamers, in which the use of canvass 
is nearly dispensed with, using only the smaller 
kind. Unless in cases where there is no use for 
an invention in the community, Government can | 
be under no obligation, except to pay for it when it 
may appropriate it to its use. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD stated that this invention was 
not confined in its benefits to a state of war, but 
equally useful was it in time of peace. If canvass is 
not prepared in this way, it is known that it soon 
rots from constant exposure to rains and storms. 
The inventor of this process prepared it so as to 
preserve it from mildew and rot. The merchants 
have tried it, and found that it will last four or 
five times longer than that which is not prepared. 
These facts are attested, not only by merchants, 
but also by officers of our navy. It was thought |) 
best, however, that before its adoption by the Gov- | 
ernment, it should be tested under the direction of i 
the Secretary of the Navy. This small appropria- |! 
tion is to enable him to supply two sails, perhaps, t 
to each of twenty vessels, for the purpose of ob- 
taining a test. It was a very small matter, out of 
which the Senator from Ohio had made a great 
business. | 

Mr. CASS made a few remarks on the immense 
amount which had been paid by Government for 
experiments, and was understood to say that he | 
thought it best to let inventions be tested by the |! 
people. 

Mr. BENTON said a few words which were || 
inaudible, except so far as he was understood to |! 
refer to the danger frequently incurred in experi- | 
ments. If we undertake to encourage the race of |! 
projectors, we shall soon be overrun by them, i! 

The amendment was then agreed to—ayes 25. 

On motion of Mr. FAIRFIELD, an amendment 
was agreed to, increasing the appropriation re- 
quired hy the abolition of the spirit ration. 

Mr. MILLER offered an amendment, directing 


for his services in testing steam boilers; which was 
pending, when, 

On motion by Mr. SEVIER, the bill was passed 
by informally. 


THE THREE MILLION BILL. 


The Senate, as in committee of the whole, re- 
sumed the consideration of the bill making an 
appropriation of three millions of dollars, for the 
purpose of bringing the war with Mexico to a | 
conclusion, i 

Mr. BUTLER, of South Carolina, who was en- 
titled to the floor from yesterday, rose and said, |; 


he had in vain attempted to throw off; but he 
would endeavor to redeem the pledge he made yes- 
terday by confining his remarks within as short a 
limit as possible; for upon reflection, he was much 

more disposed to listen to the remarks of others 


: War, 


than to undertake to offer any suggestions of his 
own. This war (he continued) has brought up |; 
subjects to the consideration of this body which, į 
viewed in whatever aspect, are attended and sur- | 
rounded with gloomy and perplexing difficulties. 
My own mind has not been relieved by anything 
which has yet been proposed; and when I say that 
it has not been relieved, I am sure it would be 
vanity in me to suppose that I could myself offer 
any remarks or suggestions to relieve the difficul- 
ties of others. 

Until I determined to make a few remarks on 


the magnitude of the subject in all its bearings, |! 
It has its horrors, 
its calamities, and its hazards. They are insepa- 
rable from all war, and I do not know that they 


all wars. Butwhen I turn to another view of this 
subject, I am still more appalled. 1 wish that I 
could look to peace for any relief. We have the | 
war; and at this very moment, whilst our friends |, 
and kindred are either engaged in the perils of the 1 


battle, or are proceeding thither amid all the perils 
of a dangerous coast and- tempestuous ocean, in- 
stead of finding any relief from any suggestions 
made here for a speedy, honorable, and sufe peaée, 
i find no other prospect presented tome. For if 
some of the demonstrations which have been made 
—and they come in an imposing form from impo: 
sing sources—are to be carried out, peace will 
bring with it still gloomier cireumstances; and there 
will be more abiding perils in the peace itself than 
there were dangers in the war, viewed in any form 
in which you may choose to regard them, It is 
an occasion, sir, which calls for union, justice, and 
wisdom. It calls for the spirit of compromise on 
the common altar of our country. And yet, at this 
very time, when all these influences united might 
save the country, what do we find? Discord 
mingling in our councils, with her profane torch 
raised, and shricking aloud that she is ready to 
burn down the temple of our liberties, unless the 


Í terms of peace prescribed by sectional fanaticism 


and sectional ambition shall be conceded. 

In these circumstances, whether I look to war or 
to peace, it is scarcely with gope. However, in a 
republic like this, amid the agitations of a free, 
active, and progressive public opinion, we mustex- 
pect some of the hazards to accompany the glories 
of our institutions, We must meet themas far and 
as well as we can. As I intend to rely for the pro- 


i tection of the section of the country which I have 


the honor in part to represent, upon the guaranties 


i of the Constitution, I will endeavor, as far as it is 


practicable, to avoid any sectional appeals in any 
form whatever. I came here, I may say, without 
disguise, not as a partisan on this subject. I have 
no griefs to avenge—no favors to ask—no aspira- 
tions beyond the performance of my daty. And 
certainly if it should be supposed that I came here 
with any premeditated aversion to this Adminis- 
tration, or especially to the President of the United 
States, there would be then a great mistake. F 
will endeavor to go through in the performance of 
my duty, and I will say in the beginning, as far 
as I know myself, I will do the President and his 
Administration justice; and when this war is, ag 
it has been, denounced as lawless in its origin, un- 


j Just in its objects, and mischievous in its conse- 


quences, I must say this much for the President, 
that as far as its origin is concerned, he is in some 
measures to be held responsible; but as far as its 
consequences are concerned, I do not see, Mr. 
President, why the odium or the responsibility 
should be thrown upon him. I cannot undertake 
to say what may have been the immediate cause 
of the origin of this war, but I know one thing: it 
has been recognised and sanctioned, or, if you 
choose, declared, in a most solemn manner by this 
legislature; and if the legislature of the Union has 
adopted the war, it does seem to me that it is 
nothing but fair that it should share in all the re- 
sponsibility incident to it. I do not profess or 
pretend to make any remarks on the origin of this 
It is not my purpose to do so; because I 
think it a good maxim, full of wisdom— 
“ Beware of entrance to a quarrel ; but, being in, 
Bear it that the opposer may beware of thec.” 
Or again— 
“Give thy thoughts no tongue, 
Nor any unproportion’d thought its act.” 


Now we are in the war, I can see no purpose in 


j advertising an enemy what shall be our utmost de- 


termination in relation to it. I think it impolitic, 
unwise, and as far, therefore, as we can indicate 
our utmost purpose, it ought to be kept to our-, 
selves. J think that the President thus far is enti- 
tled to the indulgent consideration of this body. 
He was placed in difficult circumstances, He was 
called on to oceupy the territory of Texas. That 
territory had been ceded under peculiar circum- 
stances. The boundaries were not defined, but it 
was received, with instructions obligatory on the 
President to take possession of it; and, as thè rep- 


; resentative of the nation, he had to run all the 


hazards of a collision with an enemy—tI would not 
say then an enemy—but with a Government that 
had disputed not only the right of the republic on 


| which we claimed our title, but disputed our right 


to any portion of that territory whatsoever. How, 
then, was the President to proceed? Iwill en- 
deavor to do him justice—so as not to provoke a 
jealous, distrustful, and suspicious people. They 
were claiming all, and in the midst of the distrac- 
tion of faction had no responsible Government to 
take cognizance of this matter. Well, no matter 
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what had been the position assumed by the Presi- 
dent, it would have been disputed. But when the 
cession was made by this republic of Texas—and it 
was the most extraordinary thing perhaps in the Hi 
history of nations to find one republic making a 
grant of the whole of its domain to another— | 
when that cession was made, perhaps the Presi- 
dent, thinking it proper to. take possession coëx- 


such a-peace as the hearts of her people could not |! with those who would regard me as an inferior in 
willingly observe. ous any point of view. I ask for existence for no 
But there is the other alternative, and I take that || other purpose but the enjoyment of this proud 
of my honorable friend from Maryland. Suppose || feeling of equality. Having excited it, baving 
a peace were presented to Mexico directly, in such | been taught to prize it, is it to be supposed that I 
terms as these: “ We are engaged in war. You || am to forfeit it in this way? : 
owe our citizens money. They have just claims Well, that is what is proposed. So far as re- 
against you. Thus far, you have been unable to || gards this peace, if weare to have any territory. at 


tensive with the limits of the grant, found himself || pay them. Having appealed to the arbitrament of || all—and it presents this singular and very imposing 


embarrassed and ultimately involved against his 
own design in this collision with another Govern- 
ment. 

But, as I before said, we are in a war; and now 
to examine into its origin is unwise, impolitic, and | 
I cannot see any good that is to be attained by it. 
I am not disposed to go beyond its declaration, for | 
declaration it is. This Government, in the most 
solemn manner, put at the disposal of the President 
ten millions of dollars and fifty thousand troops. 
They put the sword in his hand, and demanded 
him to use it, After this, what are we to do? That 
brings up the plain and practical question which 
seems to be involved in the bill on your table. | 
What does that bill propose? Lintend to speak | 
directly to that before I pass to the other topics of 
greater importance, though, perhaps, not ultimately | 
affecting the decision of the question. What, then, 
is it? {tis a measure purporting to be for the pur- | 
pose of obtaining a speedy, honorable, and, I hope, | 
a safe peace. Well, so 1 regard the subject in one 
aspect. Looking at it only as it concerns our 
relations with a hostile Government, Í would have 
very liule difficulty on the subject. It is only in 
the other aspect, as respects its bearing on our own | 
domestic institutions, that it really becomes most || 
formidable. Butif this be a measure for peace, to || 
take the alternative presented by my honorable || 
friend from Maryland, [Mr. Jonnson,} I would ! 
much prefer to * buy’’—1f you choose to use the Ji 
word—an honorable peace, made voluntarily by |) 
the people of Mexico, rather than have any peace i 
extorted from them at the duress of the cannon or | 
the point of the bayonet. Ido not know that it | 
would be a subject of reproach, but it would be an | 
event very much to be deplored if our army were 
to penetrate into the heart of Mexico, and there 
undertake to dictate terms to the people, by making |! 
them pass under the yoke. It would be unfortu- 
nate, so far as regards the peace itself. You might | 
have hands to sign it. You might find those who, | 
under the dictation of your armics, would, per- | 
haps, put their hands to the paper. But what peo- | 
ple on earth, pretending to be identified with their | 
goil—who had mingled the sweat of their brow | 
with the very soil on which they lived—could keep I 
such a peace with any other than Punic hearts? lt i 
would be no peace. it would be a peace only so 
long as the people could not break it with impu- | 
nity. Iam far, therefore, from desiring such a | 
result. 

‘And another thing I would say on this occa- 
sion: let the young adventurers of this nation— 
active, restless, and enterprising as they are—once 
look upon the fair fields of Mexico, and it will be |; 


as vain to attempt to restrain thera as to restrain | 


the sword, we insist upon their adjustment.” Mex- || predicament, we go to war, putting at their disposal 
ico replies that she has no resources; that exhaust- || fifty or a hundred millions of dollars, which are 
ed by this protracted war, she is unable to respond || expended at last under the authority of this Gov- 
to the demand. “Very well?” we might reply; || ernment. The bones of our soldiers are bleaching 
“if you cannot do that, we have this simple prop- || upon the fields of Mexico, or entombed in her soil. 
osition to make: We will not only assume the debts || Thousands perish in this war. Peace is declared, 
due to our own citizens, but more than that, we || and there is no indemnity or compensation. No; 
are willing to give, in advance, three millions of |; the only remuneration you will have will be soldiers 
dollars, in consideration that you will cede such | coming upon their crutches, asking you for pen- 
territory as you can honesily and fairly—in look- | sions for the balance of their lives; and yet I would 
ing at your own policy—spare, without interfering || rather expend all that money, and incur all these 


| with the integrity of your country.” Now, sir, it hazards, and subject myself to all these calamities, 


is a difficult proposition, We are speaking of this || than I would see the fraternity formed under the 
all on one side. We do not know that Mexico is || union of this Federal Constitution broken up. ĮI have 
going to consider it; but I am very much inclined || associations with the old thirteen States. I have 
to think, that if this money had been placed at the || seen and rejoiced in the blessings of our Union. 
disposal of the President last session, we would || E am admonished on all hands that that Union 
have done more than all our armies have effected. || ought to be preserved. I would give everything 
Notby bribery. Ido not mean that it should have || to preserve it, except liberty itself. But if we are 
been used for the prostituting purpose of corrupt- |; to have territory, I see no other mode of preserving 
ing generals and magistrates; but simply to tell a this Union than by giving up everything. When 
necessitous people: “You are exhausted. You || I see the accumulation of resolutions here, making 


shave not money to pay your troops. But here, in || the current of public opinion stronger and deeper 


consideration of some territory that you might || every day, I have very little confidence in any 
spare, we are willing to advance to you three mil- || compromise by which the calamity may be sought 
lions of dollars, and assume all the responsibility || to beaverted. You cannot avert it by com promise. 
you owe our citizens in the adjustment of their |; It is beyond you. It will come upon you; and I 
daims.” 1 believe, sir, that if you had said that, || hope, when it does come, the Union will be found 
it would have had more effect than all the war || stronger than those who are willing, with their 
measures that you have adopted, and I for one || criminal casuistry, to sport with it under party 
would have much preferred it. A spontaneous || banners. I think it will prove stronger. Tn my 
peace, coming from a people, made with their own || opinion, it is getting stronger every day, so far as 
consent, and without coercion, is not only more || regards the original States. Andwhy? Your in- 
becoming as regards our national policy; but, in || tercourse is more frequent—more profitable—better 
my opinion, would be founded in wisdom, and regulated—not only intercourse with those adjacent 
would be much more permanent than any other. toeach other, but what is distance now? What is 

I know other suggestions have been made; other || the distance between Charleston and New York, 
counsels may be followed: but I am inclined to be- || between Detroit, and any part of the west, and New 
lieve that they are dangerous, and that the conse- || Orleans? Why, it ceases almost by the improve- 
quences will be found to be ftual only when it is || ments of these modern days; and while we are re- 
too late to avert them. Yes, I am inclined to think buked every day by the inducements to cotinuen 
that every day this war is protracted, its mischiefs || in this Union, it is one of the objects, which it 
will increase. If the peace had been concluded || seems to me, political—if I should not use exact 
only a few months after the brilliant battles on the || terms, | hope I shall be excused—political aspi- 
Rio Grande, on the 8th and 9th of May, it might || rants, with criminal indifference to the conse- 
have been wellforus. And, indeed, it was supposed |! quences, are sporting with every movement. When 
that when this Government placed at the disposal || you look to the future, can you not behold the 
of the President ten millions of dollars and fifty || time when the grandchildren of those now living 
thousand men—not a doubt was entertained in my || in Massachusetts, with an enterprise characteristic 
part of the country, at least—that we would have of all the northern States, will be found at the 
a speedy and an honorable peace. We have been || South, and as you think of such a painful issue as 
mistaken. We will be still more mistaken, if we || the shedding of kindred blood in a contest of this 
uppose we can conquer a peace by subjugating a || kind, are you not forcibly admonished of the duty 
people, by invading their soil, and taking their |! to consult the spirit of compromise in which this 
cites! As far, therefore, as that is concerned, Í | Constitution originated, and which pervades that 
would be very much averse to it. I would be wil- | instrument throughout? If we could all but wor- 
ling to make this experiment, and I hope it will be |i ship on the altar of justice and good faith, erected 
conceded. But E will be asked, ‘* What territory || by our ancestors, I would trast every one of the 
do you want?”? But for the mischievous sugges- | questions which have been brought up here to 
tions which have come up in some of your resolu- || New York, Pennsylvania, or Massachusetts. Yes; 
tions there—I say it with all sincerity, and from || and let me here relate, by way of illustration an 
the bottom of my heart, before God—1 would have ! historical fact, before I proceed to the proposition 
been much better satisfied if the territory had fallen i| which T mean to present. 5 
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i! this much, sir, with no purpose or desire to agl- 
result. [have always regarded patriotism as being || tate that question; but when [ am told—and in the 
somehow mystically associated with the love of | resolutions of New York told—in the mosi impo- 
soil, as well as the institutions of a people. Lhave |i sing language, that this war is waged and must be 


on the northern side of the line of 36° 30’. Isay | itis known that Vermont came into the Union 
after the formation of the present Federal Consti- 
tution. Now, suppose it had been proposed, and 
there had been a slaveholding population strong 
enough to dictate the terms, that no one should 
have enjoyed privileges, franchises of any kind in 
Vermont, except upon condition that they should 
employ slave labor. It would have been rejected, 


prosecuted with a view to the acquisition of terri- | 
tory, not only to and beyond the degree I have | 
mentioned, but any territory; and that, when ac- | 


quired, the people whom 1 represent are to par- i| repudiated with scorn, because it would have been 
' ticipate in none of the fruits of conquest—none of j; said to be inconsistent with the spirit and provis- 


proached the frontiers of France, he paused and || the fruits of victory—that all the fruits are to be |, ions of the constitution under which Vermont was 


refused to invade his native soil! ou cannot |} 
sej I would not || 


wish, sir, to see any people on earth divested of i 


ij 

i; to enter into the Union. I speak of it as being 
| presented to her while a territory. Now, take 
another case still more extreme, and let me give a 
ii little history of it by way of illustrating the point 
more distinctly. The territory now comprised in 
| the States of Alabama and Mississippi were origi- 
nally part of the territory of Georgia, and by one 
of the most stupendous frauds, perhaps, ever per- 
petrated to the dishonor of an entire people, it is 
very well known, that by a combination of cor- 


terror of our arms—force and extort frem Mexico |} would be nothing to me, if I fo ruption that territory was eeded to a sompany, 
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who claimed it under that grant. Well, theindig- || tem of it yet? If the consequences of disunion it, They may encounter all the hazards, butreap 


nation of the people of Georgia, on finding them- 
selves despoiled of their territory, was, as may 
readily be imagined, extreme. The anecdote goes 
so far, indeed, as to inform us that by way of 
showing their indignation, the whole assembly, for 
the next year, in the presence of a vast concourse 
of people—such as had never been witnessed in 
that part.of the land—collecting the rays of the sun 
literally by fire from Heaven, burnt up the record. 
But the good faith which had always characte- 
rized, and I hope ever will characterize the people 
of this nation, still retained its controlling influ- 
ence, and when the question came up upon the 
grant, it was confirmed. A war between this com- 
pany and the State of Georgia followed, and, in 


ernment do? It interposed, and bought up the 
claim. Well, now, Mr. President, suppose the 


Federal Legislature had undertaken to prescribe | 
to that territory terms prohibiting involuntary ser- | 


vitude: do you think that the people of Georgia, 
in that territory, would have submitted? Why 
not? For the very reason that the Federal Gov- 
ernment had no authority todo so. It would have 
been a fraud; and whilst the Government inter- 
posed for the purpose of remedying the conse- 
quences of a fraud, it would itself have perpetrated 
on the Constitution one of the most stupendous 
frauds which could be imposed upon a free people. 
And why? If the Federal Government have the 


power naw, they had it then; and just as much | 


then as now. But, at that time, wken good faith 


and a regard to the true principles of the Constitu- | 
tion prevailed, the very thought of it would have | 
been repudiated with scorn by every section of | 


the Union. Yes, by New York, that comes here 
with her resolutions instructing her Senators to 


acquire territory by war, and then portion it out} 


according to her prescription. I take North Caro- 
lina as another example. She owned Tennessee. 
North Carolina was the State in which the first 
symptom of the Revolution was found. Did she 


attempt to prescribe any terms for her territory on | 


the ground that the Constitution gave her the 
power of sovercignty over it? No; she never 
dreamed of such a thing. 

I now, sir, come to my proposition, that Con- 
gress exercising the power, which has been con- 
ferred upon it in its organic form, has no such thing 
as sovercign control; or, I mean the same sover- 
eign control as one of the commonwealths of this 


republic in relation to the territories of the Union. | 


I deny utterly any such sovereignty. Congress 
has a right to make all needful rules and regula- 
tions for her territories; but what power has Con- 
gress to appropriate territory? Now, by way of 
illustration. Suppose now, by a majority, Con- 


gress were to undertake to convert Oregon Terri- | 


tory into a State, and to impose upon it a Constitu- 
tion giving it Territorial or State rights to send 
members here, not only to speak but vote, would 
you have the power? A State would have the 
power, A State has the right to say—I don’t 
know but it may say—that no one who owns 
Slaves shall be eligible. A State also has the power 


to say that no one shall be eligible unless he be a | 
I 
don’t know but in a State Constitution it might be | 
But the proposition supposes this, whether | 


Protestant, or unless he be a non-slaveholder, 


so. 
Congress were to undertake now, in relation to 
any territory whatever, to say that no one shall 
go upon that territory and be eligible to office or 
to franchise in that territory, unless he is a non- 
slaveholder? No; Congress has no such power. 
It has no sovereign authority to deal with the ter- 


ritory, as a State, within its own jurisdiction, can | 


with its own land. If it assume the power—as 
Mr. Pinckney says—it is a wilderness of power— 
itis one of assumption and not of warrant; and I 
have been astonished at the indifference on this 
subject. Isay, however, now, with good faith, I 
would abide by the Missouri compromise, because 
it was made by good men, and acquiesced in from 
that time to this. 


` honor in any respect? Have you seen any symp- 


nat tl But will you ever find the South | 
violating any of her engagements—violating her | 


4 
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| to this trust, until the minority of the people be 


come upon us, and all the horrors of civil war, she 
can say, “Shake not thy gory locks at me; thou 
Y, y y 


canst not say I did it She has violated no en- | 


gagement; she will adhere to all her obligations 
with scrupulosity; and occupying that position, 
she hasa right to rebuke the attempts at spoliation 
and invasion of her rights under the Federal Con- 
stitution, 


What, then, is it you say? The New York |! 


resolutions disclaim it. Ah! it may be the hand 
of Esau, but T suspect very much thatall the bles- 
sings, if you choose to say so, are to go to Jacob. | 
Tam not sure that these Innocent men, honestly 
entertained an opinion on this subject. The Friends } 


n jj and enthusiasts in philanthropy may agitate, but | 
these circumstances, what did the Federal Gov- | 


you may depend on it, the daring and ambitious 
men, looking to office, mean to avail themselves of | 
it. 
upon it, the result will not be in that way. I put this 
case. Bounty landsare awarded to your soldiers. | 
A soldier from Massachusetts takes one sectian— 
a soldier from Louisiana the next—a soldier from 
New York another, anda soldier from South Caro- 
lina might go to an adjacent section. They were | 
comrades in arms—they were generous in their 
confidence with each other. And when one of the 
soldiers goes to settle on the Jand, or his mother | 
even to shed a tear on the tomb of her son, she is 
told that we are polluting the soil which contains 
the bones of her gallant son, One soldier says 
you cannot possess it, whilst another says you 
may, because your Government had a right to 
confer it. Am I to be told that, in the distribution 
of these lands, the gallant soldiers who have gone 
out from one section of the Union and shed their 
blood on the soil, shall be excluded from the en- 


joyment of it on the ground that they could not | 


put slave labor on it? Or, if you choose to say it, 
and if Congress has the jurisdiction, that they shall | 
be excluded on the ground that they cannot enjoy | 


these privileges unless they come within the con- |! 


ditions prescribed by the Corgress of the United | 
States? Could any people submit to that? Ido 
not believe that it is going to result in digunion. I 
cannot believe that Congress can break down the 


; guarantees of the Constitution for the purpose of | 


perpetrating such a fraud. Like the ghost of Ham- 

let, it would rise and speak to the young men of 
Sonth Carolina— 

« Tf thou hast nature in thee, bear it not!” 

And they would not. They could not, if they 

appreciate any of the principles handed down to | 
them. But I hope the calamity will be averted. | 
I have made these remarks in illustration. I have 
some other views which there is not time perhaps 
to present now as fully as I might otherwise de- 
sire. The Federal Government has a fiduciary 
agency. Itisa trustee. It isaguardian. it has 
charee and disposition of their lands for all the 
people of the United States who may choose to 
settle upon them, until such people, by majority, 
assume a position to be invested with the attributes 
of sovereignty. They have the power to hold | 
these lands and dispose of them in subserviency 


overcome in majority. What right has this Gov- 
ernment to prescribe a constitution for these peo- 
ple? None. It would be a prescription without 
authority. Therefore, I deny this power. i 

But there is another view of the subject, and | 
that is a claim undera treaty. Ah! I have heard | 
that before from a very imposing source. Tt was | 
said by one who has authority in the United | 
States, that if we were at war with a strong Pow- | 
er, and the southern States should be subjugated, | 
a treaty could be made stipulating that the terri- | 
tory could be ceded to a foreign Power. Are 
undertaking to indicate here that you wiil, under | 
that treaty, acquire territory with an advertise- | 
ment that in that treaty you will confine its privi- 
leges and advantages to an exclusive class of citi- 
zens? Thatis what is avowed by your resolu- 


on! 


1 
! 
| 
i 
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tions. Wel, then, here we are placed in this pre- 
dicament. We are to gain nothing. The South 


is to be told that her soldiers may go and may 
conquer the Hesperian fruit, but must nat touch | 


Tt may originate in good motives, but depend | 


none of the fruits of victory. 

We must deal with this subject as we find it; 
and I am very much afraid that the treaty—if there: 
be a treaty made—will include some of the territory 
in such a manner as will bring up this question: 
unavoidably. It would be odious, sir, to reduce: 
it to 36° 30’, merely to announce a proposition... I 
would contend for the ninth part of a hair, if for. 
nothing else but to assert my rights. Iam one.of 
those that proclaim that I would rather not have 
any territory at all—I would quit this war, with 
all its calamities and losses—rather than ineur the: 
| dreadful consequences predicted, so far as regards: 
our institutions hereafter. We cannot. look to 
peace, without secing dangers far more appalling 
than the war itself. I do not want any of the ter- 
ritory. T.am free to say, per se—if I may be 
permitted to use the phrase—I do not want any 
| territory. We have enough for our population 
more, perhaps, than we can fill up in the next cen- 
tury. But there is one feature in this case which 
must be considered, in relation to other countries, 
and especially the great maritime nations of. the 
earth. I do not want any territory as room: for 
our population. But if Mexico would consent— 
and I would much rather have it by her consent— 
to dispose of some territory on the Pacific, by 
which we might have some incidental advantage 
for our navy on that ocean—for in that respect it: 
is the great highway of nations, and ours should 
have as many advantages as any other nation,— 
Isay, if we could get the port spoken of, (San. 
Franciseo,) with such territory as might ke along 
with it, I would rejoice, and rejoice that it fell on 
the other side of the line, because it would have: 
shown a reference, bona fide, to our own policy in 
relation to the nations of the earth, that might be 
really attributed to it. But when you come, sir, 
and undertake to acquire more territory, and define 
it in such a way as to bring up this question, I can- 
not accord to any recognition of these odious dis- 
tinctions. I can indicate no path. I know not 
but the plan indicated by my honorable colleague, 
so far as it regards the mode of carrying on the 
war, is very good. But so far as regards the últi» 
mate acquisition of territory, I have my doubts. 
I would leave that to a treaty, and if made, bona 
Jide, in the exercise of the judgment of this respon~ 
sible body, for the purpose of making a treaty in 
good faith for the whole nation, without reference 
to sectional benefits, I would rejoice at it. I have 
no objections to it thus far; but I am afraid that 
we will thus subject one which cannot be avoided. 

I understand from my honorable friend, [Mr. 
Rusx,]—I think he mentioned it the other day— 
that already associations of men are now crowding 
|in behind our troops and the posts occupied by 
them, and are settling the country. Do you think 
that we can ever exclude them? Tam afraid that it 
will become the painful alternative of this country 
either to assume jurisdiction for the purpose of 
making amicable adjustment, rather than give them 
| up to irresponsible associations of men who would 
[keep the country continually in war with that 
| weak and distracted nation. Tam afraid of that. 
| That is the danger which I apprehend. In this 
way the value of lands in Texas itself will be de- 
| preciated. But if the treaty should include what 
we have conquered, and on the terms announced, 
| I do not know what the South would do. It might 
| submit. I make no idle threats on this foor. > Tt 
| is not the place or the occasion for that. Tam ad- 
| monished by every consideration of which I have 
i spoken to refrain from any vadhting declarations. 
i I do not know what the South would do. I only 
| know it would be in one of the most painful posi- 


| tions in which a freeman could be placed, or his 
| children, to be told virtually that it was to be re- 


| duced from a position of equality to one of degrada- 


| tion, political and social. I hope this danger may 


f pos ask, what will I do? Iam willing to 
i give this money, but not with any of the qualifica- 
| tions or amendments offered here. I am willing to 
ive it with a fair understanding, that it will be 
used for the purpose of terminating: thi ware 
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There must be judgment exercised in this matter. 
‘We must trust it to somebody. ‘The President is 


} 
i 


the responsible person, who must necessarily com- |i 


mence and carry on this negotiation, lam not 
going to say whether he is fit or unfit; I have no 
right to say so. I have always entertained habi- 
tual respect for those who fill the highest ofi- | 
ces of Government, and will not be guilty of the 
indecorum of giving any opinion of my own. I 


am indebted to the President for many of his meas- 
ures. The South is indebted to him. The con- 


stancy, intrepidity and firmness, which the Presi- | 


dent displayed at the last session of Congress, du- | 


ring the discussion of the great measure of free | 
trade, have laid the South under a lasting debt of ; 
gratitude to him. 
relation to political influences, which may be! 


brought to bear upon this subject, that E have seen | 


manifested on this floor. A great deal has been | 
said about the Union newspaper. I never heard | 
such a storm in my life. [A laugh.] I have lived : 
long enough to know that new brush always burns | 
and leaves the log untouched. [A laugh.] Why, 
I cannot tell what it all means. 
ment, and I feel none. When I take up the Union, 
expecting to find something of the doings of Con- | 
gress, lo! L find nothing but long disquisitions | 
about the liberty of the press; very eloquent, per- ; 


I have none of the feelings in | 


haps, butas indefinite as the very boundary which | 


wolf by the ears ! 


worse to hold on. [A laugh.] 


scarcely tell; 1 can do no more than offer my sug: | 


gestions; | shall take refuge in the wisdom, the 


floor—and I hope to hear them all—when I come 
to give my final vote; and I appeal to them. I have 
no vanity; and so far as regards party feeling, none 
atall, have no aspirations, Ishall not profit i 
by the triumphs of any one party in the United 
States. I have no higher ambition than with fidel- 
ity to represent in part the State of South Carolina. 

Mr. HOUSTON then took the floor, and ex- 
pressing a wish to deter his remarks unul to-mor- 
row, he moved to take up the private calendar, but 
withdrew the motion at the request of 

Mr. SIMMONS, who indicated a willingness to 
proceed to-day. Fe said he had no desire to oc- 
cupy much of the time of the Senate; and, perhaps, 
heshould not have said a word but for the strong 


expressions and imputations—for so he must re- | 


gard them--which had been used towards that 


for the position she had scen fit to take in regard to 
the acquisition of territory. By her resolutions 
Rhode Island protested against an acquisition of 
territory for the further extension of slavery; and 
he was willing to say here in his place that he be- 
lieved the position assumed by the State of Rhode 
Island was sound. 

Mr. 8. here yielded to a desire of Senators to 
proceed with the private calendar. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON hoped that the naval ap- | 
propriation bill might be taken up. The Senator | 
from Missouri had given notice of his intention to 


to-morrow, and therefore it would be better to go | 
on with the naval bill until disposed of. 

Mr. SEVIER adverted to the fact that the Sen- | 
ator from Florida, who had charge of the amend- 
ments, had been unexpectedly called out of the | 
Senate, and had requested him (Mr. S.) to make 
the statement; and it was that which had induced 
him to move to go.on with the private calendar. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON, under the circumstances, 
would not resist the proposition. 

‘The Senate then proceeded to the consideration | 
of the calendar; When the following bills were 
severally considered in Committee of the Whole 
read a third time, and passed: } 

The joint resolution concerning the purchase of | 
additional lands for the use of the United States 
armory at Harper’s Ferry; 

‘The bill for the relief of William Marvin, in 
confirming the title to a tract of land in Florida, 
granted by the Spanish Government to Bernardo 
Segui on the 20th December, 1815; 

_The bill to authorize the issuing of a new re- 
gister for the American barque Pons, of Philadel- 
phia, by the name of the Cordelia; 


f 


ij 
i 
$ 


I owe no resent- j; 


moderation, the firmness of Senators upon this , 


i struction of certain roads in the territory of Ore- 


| 


‘| ness in order would be the special order, (i. e., the 


SRN : : ‘| consideration of bills relating to the Territories.) 
call up the military bill during the morning hour ;! 


l mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, | 
ii (Mr. Cuarmay, of Alabama, in the chair,) and | 
ii renewed the consideration of bills relating to the! 


i sheet 
i! Territories. 
H 


1° Mr. MARTIN, of Wisconsin, moved to amend 


! States; i 


| Tompkins; 


| strong was taken up, and, after having been deba- 


7 7 | ted at length by Messrs. PEARCE, CRITTEN- 
State which he had the honor in part to represent, į! 


The bill for the relief of the heirs and represent- 
atives of the late Robert Sewell; 

The bill for the relief of Wade Allen; 

The bill to provide for the final settlement of the : 
accounts of Thomas C. Sheldon, late receiver of : 


| 
| 
i 
| 


Navy to | 


The bill granting a pension to Bethia Healy, 
widow of George Healy, deceased; 

The bill for the relief of Andrew Moore; 

The bill for the relief of the heirs of Louis de la 
Houssaye; 

The bill for the relief of Alfred White; 

‘The joint resolution to correct an error in the act 
of June 17, 1844, for the relief of Mary Ann Lin- | 
ton; 

The bill for the relief of Robert M. Harrison; 

'The bill for the relief of Creed Taylor; 

The bill for the relief of John Stockton, late a | 
lieutenant in the army of the United States, 

The bill for the relief of the heirs of Jethro: 
Wood; 

The bill to authorize the issuing of a register to | 
the brigantine Ocean Queen; 

The bill for the relief of John Bronson; 

The bill for the relief of Ray Tompkins and oth- 
ers, children and heirs at law of the late Daniel D. 


The joint resolution for the relief of John Dev- 
lin; 

The bill for the relief of Pearson Cogswell; 

The joint resolution for the relief of Caleb Green; 

The bill for the relief of Joseph Watson; 

The bill granting a pension to Abigail Garland, 
widow of Jacob Garland, deceased; 

The bill for the relief of James S. Conway; 

The bill for the relief of James F. Sothron; | 

The bill for the relief of the heirs of Andrew D. : 
Crosby; 

The bill for the relief of William A. Christian; 

The bill to grant a right of preémption to Philip į 
F. Dering and Robert H. Champlin to a tract of | 
mineral land; { 

The joint resolution for the reli 
Charles Bruce; 

The bill for the settlement of the claims of John : 
R. Williams; 

The bill confirming the title ofa tract of Jand to 
the heirs and Jegal representatives of Pierre Du- 
fresne, 

The bill for the relief of General Robert Arm- 


i 
i 
| 


ef of John and: 


DEN, CAMERON, ATCHISON, TURNEY, : 


l and others, was finally laid on the table. 


On motion, the Senate proceeded to the consid- | 
eration of executive business; and after some time į 
spent therein, adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
TVuerspay, February 18, 1847. 

The Journal of yesterday was read and approved, | 

The SPEAKER announced that the first busi- | 


Mr. MARTIN, of Wisconsin, moved that the | 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole : 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. PAYNE asked leave to offer a resolution. 

bjection was made. 

Whereupon the Fouse resolved itself into Com- : 


The committee took up the bill to aid in the con- 
gon. 


S 


the bill by striking out all thereof and substituting | 


therefor the following: 


“ Be it enacted, §c., That there be and hereby are appro- | 
priated, out of any money in the treasury not otherwise || 
appropriated, the following sums of money, to be expended ; 


under the direction of the Secretary of War, for the follow- | 


For improving tbe Green Bay and Chicago road, from 
Racine north, two thousand dotlars 3 g x 

For improving the road from Plateville. to Potosi, two 
thousand dollars 5 : 

For improving the road from Racine to Madison, three 
thousand ohars; 

For opening a road from Prairie du Chien to Laporte, 
three thousand dolars.’? 

Mr. ROBERT SMITH moved to amend the 
substitute by adding three additional sections, 
which provide— 

« That the Secretary of War shall cause to he surveyed 
and opened a military road from Fort Howard, at Green 
Bay, in the Territory of Wiseonsin, to Fork Wilkins, on 
Lake Superior, in the State of Michigan, upon such route as 
may appear best calculated to effect the purposes of this act; 
and appropriating five thousand dollars towards the accom- 
plishment of the objects specified in the amendment’? 


Mr. MARTIN accepted Mr. Smirn’s amend- 
ment as a modification of his own. 

Mr. G. W. JONES thought the amendment 
unnecessary and improper at this time, to say the 
least of it. Fle could see no need of a military 
road in that direction; there was no prospect of 
military operations in that quarter; and if the peo- 
ple there wanted roads, let them make them for 
themselves. 

Mr. MARTIN defended the bill with earnest- 
ness. He observed that its title ought to be amend- 
ed so as to read * A bill to fill the treasury of the 
United States;’’ for that would be its true effect in 
practice. Of the thirty-five millions of acres in the 
Territories, the United States Government owned 
thirty millions. Was it proper that the proprie- 
tors of the remaining five millions should pay the 
whole expenses of the Territory ?—pay all the tax- 
es, build all the roads, and the Government, that 
was the main proprietor, contribute nothing? Why 
should it not be charged the same, pro rata, as in- 
dividual owners? Appropriations of this descrip- 
tion for the improvement of the Territories had 
never been refused; on the contrary, the Govern- 
ment had given to the amount of five per cent. on 
the value of the lands sold; but last year this ap- 
propriation had not been made. A million and a 
half of dollars had gone into the treasury from 
this territory within less than two years; five per 
cent. on what the Government had received would 
amount to $75,000; whereas this bill appropriated 
but $25,000. It was true, they had had no fight- 
ing on that frontier; but they had a military post 
maintained there, and the miners within the Ter- 
ritory were under the management of the War 
Department; a fort had been erected with a view 
to the protection of the miners; and without this 
road there would be no inlet for settlers. Asa 
matter of revenue, it would be a good speculation 
for the Government to make this road. Every 
consideration, whether of justice or expediency, 
demanded the measure. š 

Mr. POLLOCK adverted to the peculiar condi- 
tion of Wisconsin in its transition state from a 
Territorial to a State existence. He considered 
her, in fact, as a semi-State; and he would, theres 
fore, exercise greater caution in authorizing appro- 
priations for her benefit. As she would bea State 
when this appropriation came to be expended, a 
question might arise as to her enjoying benefits not 
conferred on other States. 

Mr. P. could not give his support to this bilt, 
though he went for all general appropriations for 
i rivers, harbors, the Cumberland road, &c. 

Mr. ROBERT SMITH warmly advocated the 
bill, which, he contended, made no more than the 
usual appropriations for the benefit of Territories. 

le considered it the duty of Government to pro- 
vide for opening the country by good roads, to ad- 
vance its settlement: the Increased sales would 
more than compensate for money thus expended. 
He did not view the bill in the light of a’ boon, but 
as a matter of right; and if Wisconsin was soon 
to be a State, that presented no reason why Con- 
gress should not do for her, now, what was right 
in itself, and should have been done last year. He 
should scorn to use any argument in the nature of 
a threat; but it might be well to remind gentlemen 
that the march of empire was westward, and that 
the day was coming when the West would have 
the control of these matters in her own hands: 
when she might perhaps be disposed to remember 
who had been willing to aid her before she became 
of full age. i 

Mr. G. W. JONES renewed his opposition to 
the bill, denying that these appropriations would 
ever bring a dollar more into the Treasury, while, 
in the meantime, they would take many out, and 
that at a time like this, when the Government was 
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resorting to new and onerous taxation to carry on 
the war. The gentleman from Illinois had, he be- || 
lieved, professed himself willing to impose a tax || 
on tea and coffee. How would the gentleman re- |! 
concile it to consistency, with one hand to gather i 
revenue from the necessaries of life, and then with || 
the other to give it for the purpose of making roads if 
through a wilderness ? {| 

Mr. DOUGLASS obtained the floor ; but yield- |! 
ed it at the request of i 

Mr. RATHBUN, who inquired if it was not in || 
order to perfect the bill before the substitute could 
be considered. 

The CHAIR stated it was. 

Mr. RATHBUN then moved to amend the bill 
by adding thereto the following: ‘To improve 
the harbor of Little Sodus Bay, $5,000.” 


{ 
Mr. R. was going on to address the committee; i 
when iF 
Mr. G. DAVIS asked him io yield the floor to || 
him fora moment, to enable him to offer an amend- |} 
ment; and Mr. D. offered the following: 

“ And thatthe sum of two hundred and forty thousand | 
dollars be, and the same is hereby, appropriated for the im- ii 
provement of the navigation of the Ohio river below the falls, ; 
andthe Missouri and M ippi rivers; and that the further | 
sum of one hundred thousand dollars be, and the same is | 
hereby, appropriated for the improvement of the navigation w 
of the Ohio river above the falls. ‘Chat the said sums of || 
money be paid out of any money in the treasury not other- r 
wise appropriated, and be expended under the direction of || 
the Secretary of War.” ii 

Mr. CROZIER proposed to amend Mr. Da- | 
vis’s amendment by adding the following: “ And 
one hundred thousand dollars to be expended in : 
the improvement of the navigation ef the Tennes- | 
see and Holston rivers, above the Muscle Shoals.” | 

Mr. G. DAVIS accepted Mr. Crozigr’s amend- | 
ment as a part of his own. 

Mr. COBB rose to a point of order. It was not 
io order to offer an amendment of this character 
toa Territorial bill. i 

The CHAIR ruled the amendment in order. j 

Mr. COBB appealed from the decision of the | 
Chair. 

The question was stated on the appeal, and the į; 
decision of the Chair sustained. 

Mr. RATHBUN, in some remarks, sustained | 
the amendment which he had proposed, making an 
appropriation for the improvement of Little Sodus 
Bay, on the southern shore of Lake Ontario; and 
went into a description of the harbor, expatiating 
on its natural advantages, and its importance to 
the commerce of that lake; the necessity of remo- 
ving a small bar at its mouth, for want of which | 
far more was lost in a single winter than would 
be sufficient to cover the whole expense of the im- 
provement in his amendment. 

Mr. G. DAVIS expressed his hope that the bill į 
and the amendments would pass. When the war 
had taken so large a portion of the resources of the 
Government, he was for sharing at least in a small } 
part of the public money, and devoting it to pur- 
poses of the internal improvement of the country. 
‘Lhis useless, aimless war would cost the people, | 
before it was ended, at least two hundred millions. | 
Had that amount been expended on clearing out 
the channels of our great rivers, deepening our har- 
bors, removing shoals and sand-bars, constructing 
piersand breakwaters, cutting canals, securing the 
safe and rapid transmission of the mails, and pro 
viding channels for the internal commerce of the 
Union, what a mass of good it might have accom 
plished! Buta subservient majority in Congress | 


was for engrossing the whole resources of the 
nation, and devoting them exclusively to the war 
“which the Executive had brought upon the country. | 


j 


He denounced this course as madness and folly 
and entered his solemn protest against such a mi 
application of the public money. He wanted tha 
the people should divide with this our antocra 
President. He was for throwing before him bill | 
after bill for the improvement of the country, and | 
to promote its internal communications and com- 
merce; and if he chose to veto everything that 
went to advance the practical good of the nation, į 
let him do it. But he would find that the people | 
would eventually raise such a storm around his | 
head and those of his obsequious minions as would | 
speedily topple them down from the high places | 
they now usurped, and whieh they abused for | 
purposes of personal ambition. He was not for | 
letting our rights perish by nonuser, or fail by de- | 
fault; he was for putting forth the claims of the | 
people to have their interests consulted, and their 


will obeyed. He would therefore lay such appro- 
priations again and again before James K. Polk, 


and see whether he would dare to east them back | 


into the faces of the people’s Representatives. He 
trusted all the friends of internal improvement 
would now agree to make a raily, and assert their 
principles. 

Mr. G. S. HOUSTON said he. should not at- 
tempt to give one more answer to a speech which, 
if he recollected right, the House must have heard, 
now, some half dozen times. The great measures 
f the session were all yet behind—the army bill, 
he post office bill, the reyenue.bill, the subtreasu- 
ry bill, and many of the appropriation bills were 


| all yet to be finally acted on. Here was the fourth 


day devoted to territorial business, and now the 


| friends of a particular interest were called upon to 
rally and spend a vast amount of time in perfect- | 
ing a scheme to see what the President would do. H 
:| Gentlemen threatened that there would be a great 


noise about his head. He believed this very gen- 
tleman from Kentucky had made rather more 


of such noise than anybody else during most of | 
the session; and really Mr, H. did not well sce i 
_ how a greater tornado could be raised than was į 
! blowing about the President's ears all the time. | 
: He moved that the committee rise. 


The motion was carried on a second count by 
tellers—ayes 75, noes 54. 

So the committee rose, and in the House a reso- 
lution was adopted limiting the debate on this bill 
to thirty minutes, 

The House having returned into committee— 

Mr. STANTON gave notice that he should offer 
an amendment appropriating $100,000 to the con- 
struction of a road in Arkansas, from a point op- 
posite Memphis to the city of Little Rock. 

Mr. DOUGLASS raised a question of order, in- 
sisting that amendments proposing works to be 
constructed within States were not in order while 
the House was engaged in a special order apply- 
ing exclusively to territorial business. 

Mr. STANTON suid that, admitting the force 
of the objection, it would not, at any rate, apply 
till Mr. $.’s amendment was actually presented. 


But, as to the principle of the objection, it applied , 
to the very bill now before the committee, because 


the money now being appropriated would be spent 


| within a State, viz: the State of Wisconsin; for, | 
i before the money was applied, she would have be- 
; come a State. | 
Mr. MARTIN said she was not a State now, * 


and could not be before the next session of Con- 


gress. : 


Mr. STANTON resumed, and went into a de- 


scription of the road he wished completed. It had | 


been commenced and carried a certain distance, and 
now ended in the middle of a great swamp. 
wanted this money to carry it to its destination. 
Mr. S. adverted to the speech of Mr. Davis, and 
the amendments he had proposed. If Mr. S. had 


been in favor of the bill before, he should now be | 
disposed to go against it. This he should do at any 


rate; but if it passed, he desired that his amend- 
ment should form a part of it. 

Mr. NEWTON expressed his hope that, if the 
bill passed the House, the amendment which had 


been adverted to by the gentleman from Tennes- | 


see, who had just taken his seat, would be adopted. 
This road was a national work, and needed for the 
defence of the frontier. The State claimed this ap- 
priation from Congress on that ground, if on no 
other. He hoped it would pass. But, as he was 
fully aware of the value of the time that yet re- 
mained, he should not take it up by any pro- 
longed remarks. 

Mr. ROCKWELL, of Connecticut, expressed 
his hope that the amendment which had been mov- 
ed by the Delegate from Wisconsin [Mr. Martix] 
would prevail. And he expressed this hope in 


thrown out here as to what “the West” would do 


when shegotthe reins of powerin herhands. Why, | 
there was hardly anything granted now-a-days in | 
the way of internal improvement that was not for | 
‘the West.?? She received more aid in improv- ! 
ing rivers and harbors than all the rest of the | 


Union. 


[A voice: Well! and so she should. She’s | 


the best part of the country.”’} 


Mr. R. admitted she was a very good part of the | 
country, but when he heard this eternal complaint | 


about “the West’? being neglected, and “the 
West”? treated as a step-child, and what “ the 


He | 


spite of the threats which had been so repeatedly | 


West”? would remember, and what she would fore 
get, it sounded to him very much like “ the super- 
| fluity of naughtiness.’? ‘The gentlemen who un- 
ii dertook to speak thus for the West might do well 
|, to remember that there were other Stateg.in this 
Union; some that were called the Middle States, 
and some, even, in the East: and though they 


H 
Hi 
i 
li 
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of the eastern States in these lands identical with 
: those of the western? Why, who were they that 
had settled these new States? Were not aver 
large portion of them the children of New England, 
j and very many of them the sons of Connecticut? 
And after they had got all that was got from the 
Government, to complain as if they were injured 
and wronged by the other States, it was prepos- 
terous. If anything could induce Mr. R. to go 
against bills such as that now before the committee, 
it was language like this. He was utterly against 
all schemes for graduating: that was, in other 
words, for carrying off all the land that had remain- 
i ed a few years in market, while so many millions 
| Upon millions of acres were thrown in a tonce to 
mect the limited demand. But there was one thing 
for the good of “ the West” that he was in favor 
| of, because he thought it would tend to establish 
there a code of morals that would discourage all 
j| such attempts—and that was, a law for the estab» 
lishment of the common-school system. 

Mr. R. passed an eulogium on the good effects 
of common schools, and adverted to the applica- 
tion of the lands owned by Connecticut in the 
“limits of Ohio entirely to the promotion of public 
education. 

He contended that the improvements proposed 
in this bill and in the amendments, were due to the 
| Territory, and due to the whole country, and he 
i should go for them. 
| [A voice: “What! in the face of the veto?” 

Yes; and the sooner on that account. No man 
|| Who had any just regard for his own independence 
|| would abstain for a moment from doing his duty 
i| out of dread of Executive vetoes; no, nor on ac- 
1, count of this glorious war in which we were 
|: engaged with the great and illustrious nation of 
| 
| 
j 


i 
f 
i 


Mexico. It was, doubtless, a very splendid affair; 
ij and some gentlemen thought that all the money 
| the country could raise ought to be expended in 
“thrashing the Mexicans;” in “whipping Mexi-, 
co,” and in causing our gallant army to “revel in 
the Halls of the Montezumas,’’ insomuch that he 
verily believed that if a bill should be brought here 
| giving money for the deaf, the dumb, the blind— 

ay, for the insane—it would be refused, because all 
| Our money must go for this magnificent war. - 
| Mr. R. then branched off upon the number of 
private bills which were on the calendar, and the 
i, alleged determination of the majority to pass them 
| all by, because they would take money from the war. 
So bent were gentlemen on this glorious war, that 
they held the Government must not pay its own 
| debts. All our money must go to kill Mexican 
; women and children, till Mexico paid her debts: 
so we could not pay our own, but must tax oar 
| creditors for money to carry on the war with. No 
sooner were private bills brought up than gentle- 
i| men flocked out of the doors, and the House was 
| left without a quorum to do business. Doubtless 
; many of the claims were the most unfounded*and 
| iniquitous, but many of them also were most just 
and equitable. The claimants had been here ten. 
and twenty years, and when at last they got their 
claims allowed, the Government refused to pay 
| them a dollar’s interest, because ‘they ought to 
| have presented their claims sooner.” Here Mr. 
i| R. said that he believed he had wandered some 
‘| from the question. : 

He recapitulated some of his. points, and con- 

‘| cluded by expressing his hope that no considera- 
i| tions such as these would deter gentlemen from 
|| voting for the bill. f . 

|! Mr. CROZIER went into a eulogium on the 
1 


| Cumberland river, as a larger river {at the junction) 
than the Ohio, and quite as worthy of hnprovement 
by the Government. ; 

‘| “Mr. THOMASSON here proposed (as he said) 
ii by way, of compromise, his amendment for the 
| construction of a railroad to Oregon. Heneed not 
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spéak a word in its favor, the amendment would 
commend itself: 

"Phe question being on Mr, Davis’s amendment, 

Mr. BOYD asked that a separate vote be taken 
on each item. 

The vote was then taken on the item appropria- 
ting ‘two hundred and forty thousand dollars for 
improving the Ohio river below the falls, and the 
Missouri and Mississippi rivers,” by tellers, and 
decided in the negative: Ayes 57, noes 56—no 
quorum voting. A recount was about to be had; 
when 

Mr. KAUFMAN asked Mr. Davis to modify 
his amendment by increasing the amount from 
$240,000 to $320,000, and include Red river. 

Mr. DAVIS did not accept Mr. Kavrman’s 
amendment, 

The recount was then had, and the tellers re- 
ported ayes 63, noes 64. 

So the first branch of the amendment was not 
agreed to. 

The question was then taken on the second 
branch of Mr. Davis’s amendment, and this also 
was disagreed to. 

Mr. ROBERTS now moved to amepd Mr. 
Rarwpun’s amendment, in such a manner (the 
reporter believes) as to grant alternate sections of 
the public land to aid in the construction of a rail- 
road from Jackson, in Mississippi, through Bran- 
don, to the Alabama line. This amendment was 
disagreed to. 

Mr. G. DAVIS modified and re-offered the 
amendment which he bad previously offered, and 
which was rejected, by enlarging the sum $240,000 
to $350,000, and including Red river with the Ohio 
below the falls, and the Missouri and Mississippi 
rivers, $100,000 for the Ohio above the falls, and 
$100,000 for the Tennessee and Holston rivers 
above the Muscle Shoals. The amendment wa’ 
disagreed to. 

Mr. STANTON moved to amend Mr. Rarn- 
pon’s amendment as follows: ‘And that one hun- 
dred thousand acres of the public land, in the State 
of Arkansas, be appropriated for the completion of 
the military road from Memphis to Little Rock.” 
The amendment was disagreed to. 

Mr. SCHENCK moved to amend Mr. RATH- 
nun’s amendment as follows: ‘And that the sum 
of $250,000 be appropriated for the continuation of 
the Cumberland road; $50,000 to be expended in 
the State of Ohio, $100,000 in the State of Indiana, 
and $100,000 in the State of Minois.’” The amend- 
ment was disagreed to. 

Mr. NEWTON moved to amend Mr. Rara- 
sun’s amendment as follows: “ For the improve- 
ment of the Arkansas river $50,000, and for White 
river $30,000.” Disagreed to. 

The question was then taken on Mr, Ratunun’s 
amendment, and it was disagreed to. 

Mr. BOWLIN then offered an amendment, 
which was rejected, 

And the question was taken on agreeing to the 
substitute proposed by Mr. M. L. Martin, and 
the substitute was disagreed to. 

Mr. G. W. JONES moved that the bill be re- 
ported to the House with the recommendation that 
it do not pass. Agreed to. 


The committee then rose, and reported accord- 
ingly. 

Mr. M. L. MARTIN moved the previous ques- 
tion, which was seconded; and the main question 
was ordered, viz: Shall the bill be engrossed and 
yead a third time? It was decided by yeas and 
nays-as follows: Yeas 53, nays 102. 

‘So the bill was rejected. 


The bill granting the right of preémption to the 
inhabitants of the town of Beetown, Wisconsin 
was ordered to be engrossed, and was engrossed, 
read the third time, and passed, and sent to the 
Senate for concurrence. 

The House then again resolved itself into com- 
mittee on Territorial bills, (Mr. Cares B. Smrru 
in the chair.) 

The committee took up the bill to provide for 
continuing certain public works in the Territory of 
Wisconsin. This bill proposes to make the fol- 
lowing appropriations: 

“ For the harbor of Milwaukie, 25,000. 

“6 For the harbor of Racine, 815,000. 

e For the harbor of Southport, $15,600. ; 

Mr. MeCLELLAND moved to amend the bill 


by striking out all after the enacting clause, and 
inserting the harbor bill, 


J 
1 
i 


Mr. McCLELLAND remarked that he would 
detain the committee but a moment in explaining 
the merits of this bill. The committee had ma- 
turely considered the whole subject; and although 
they believed other works besides those embraced 
by it were well worthy of the attention of the 
General Government, yet they concluded it was 
best, under the circumstances now existing, to 
confine the appropriations to old works, and more 
especially those that were in consta 2 
being injured or destroyed.on account of their being 
in an imperfect and unfinished state. By reference 
to the bill, it would be perceived that all the new 
works of the vetoed bill, except for surveys, had 


that the appropriations have been reduced from 
nearly a million four hundred thousand dollars to 
about five hundred and forty-eight thousand dol- 
lars, and that the specific sums were comparative- 
ly small. The only object that could be accom- 
plished was the repair and preservation of the 


tools and machinery employed on most of those 
words. Although, as the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Tuomasson] remarked, the snag-boats 
on the rivers may- have been disposed of, yet he 
was impressed with the belief that all the tools and 
machinery on the lakes had not beensold. If the 
system was to be abandoned, there was no neces- 
sity in urging the passage of this bill. But if, as 
he trusted, the constituents of a majority of the 
members were determined to prosecute the system 
of harbor and river improvements, then this bill 
was most important, and should be passed. Ifthe 
tools and machinery were sold, as heretofore, he 


enough to defray the expenses of sale, and yet if 
the Government were desirous of re-purchasing 
them or procuring new ones, they would cost thou- 
sands of dollars. 
officers in charge of the works. The reason was 
obvious: they were of such a character that few 
individuals had use for them; and they were gen- 
erally sold at a very great sacrifice by the Govern- 
ment. He regretted the necessity for abandoning 
many of the works embraced by the bill of last 
session; but he had concluded it was better to press 
a bill which contained no provision to which ex- 
ception could be taken, than Lo urge the passage of 
one that would not meet the approval of Congress 
and the President. He would observe that this 
bill had no point in it (except for surveys) that had 
not been sanctioned by General Jackson and Mr. 
Van Buren; and he hoped his Democratic friends 
would pay some little respect to their opinions. 
There was a clear and ascertained majority in the 
House in favor of this bill; and he would appeal 
to the minority whether it was Democratic to try 
to embarrass Its passing, and to throw obstacles in 
|! the way of its fair consideration. As he was not 
disposed to consume the time which should be de- 
voted to subjects of equal importance that were 
awaiting their action, he would conclude by ap- 
pealing to the friends of the bill, and advising them 
to vote against all amendments which were de- 
signed to strangle it. 


4 


the relevancy of the amendment. 
The CHAIR ruled the amendment in order. 
Mr. TEBBATTS moved to amend the amend- 


I| ment of Me. MeCreLLand by striking out all re- 


rivers, and inserting: 


“Jor the improvement of the Ohio river, below the falls 
at Lonisxvilie, 100,000, 


f 


“Tor the improvement of the Ohio river, below the falls 


, $850,000. 

fone river, and for the improve- 
Mr. DOUGLASS again raised a point of order 

as to the relevancy of the amendment. 
The CHAIR decided the amendment in order. 
Mr. DOUGLASS appealed from the decision of 


tually, to substitute a general bill for- territorial 
bill, on a day when territorial business had been 
made, by a vote of two-thirds, the exclusive order 
of the day. It was a fraud on the order of the 
House. The chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means mightas well move his army bill or one 
of the appropriation bills as an amendment as the 
i gentleman from Michigan this harbor bill. Mr. 


nt danger of 


been omitted, and several of the inferior old works; | 


works now in existence, and the security of the | 


ventured the assertion, they would not produce | 


This was not the fault of the | 


“Mr. DOUGLASS raised a point of order as to | 


lating to the Ohio, Mississippi, Missouri, and Red ij 


; at Louisville. and the Mississippi, Missouri, and Arkansas 
| rivers, $250,000, 
“For the improvement of the Mississippi river adjacent jt 


the Chair, insisting that the amendmen: vent, vir- ! 
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| Tennessee river. 


* 
D. was in favor of the improvement of rivers and 
harbors, but he would not get them in. bya side 
blow like this, by a combination. Gentlemen did 
injustice to their own measures by urging them in 
this way. The country would not sustain it. 

Mr. McCLELLAND disclaimed all purpose of 
committing a fraud upon the order of the House. 
No man was more favorable to Territorial bills than 
he. He had voted for all the gentleman’s bills. 
But now he had moved an amendment for objects 


! germain to the bill—strictly in order, and in which 
i, the whole Union had an interest, but of which the 


people had been ‘‘defrauded”’ ina way they would 
not soon forget. In a committee on the.state of 
the Union an amendment for the good of the whole 
Union was eminently in place. It was in conform- 
ity with previous practice. The gentleman must 
know that a very large majority of the House were 
in favor of these works of improvement. Did he 
desire to defeat their will? As to combinations, 
if the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means was present, he would ask him what ob- 


| jections he could have to combinations after com- 


bining the tariff with graduation in one and the 
same bill? ° 

The question on the appeal was further argued 
by Messrs. VINTON, DOUGLASS, REID, TIB- 
BATTS, BOWLIN, HOUSTON of Alabama, 
KAUFMAN, (who moved the previous question, ) 
WINTHROP, and GORDON. 

The question being taken, the decision of the 
Chair was sustained, on the report of tellers, by 
ayes 81, noes 59. 

So the amendment was ruled to be in order. 

Mr. McCLELLAND explained the grounds of 
the amendment. It was substantially the bill 
which had been reported from the Committee on 
Commerce, but it had been greatly curtailed. The 
committee had revised the bill, and retained only 
the appropriations necessary to preserve works 
already begun, and also to preserve such of the 
machinery and tools as had not yet been sold. 
The whole sam in this bill was but a little over 
$500,000; whereas the bill as originally reported 
appropriated $1,300,000. All the items for new 
works had been stricken out, save the appropria- 
tion for surveys. The works retained in the bill 
were only such as had been approved and com- 
menced under the administrations of General Jack- 
son and Mr. Van Buren. 

The amendment was read. 

Mr. TIBBATTS said he had reported the bill 
for works of internal improvements which had been 
referred to the Committee on Commerce, and he 
desired the items it contained to stand on theirown 
merits. The committee had differed from him as 
to the alterations they had made in the bill. The 
amount as now proposed was, in his judgment, 
wholly inadequate. He had wished that all the 
works should be included which had received the 
ganetion of the War Department. 

Mr. CROZIER now offered the amendment he 
had before indicated, appropriating $100,000 to- 
wards a canal around the Muscle Shoals in the 
He asked Mr. Tizpatrts to ac- 
cept of this as a modification of the amendment he 
proposed to offer. 

But Mr. TIBBATTS declined. 

Mr. CROZIER then went into a brief speech in 
support of the amendment, in which he referred to 


Í the vote of the present Chief Magistrate, when for- 


merly a member of the House of Representatives, 
in favor of this very amendment, which, together 
with a certain canal in Ohio, was the only work of 
internal improvement for which he ever voted. 
Was it likely he would veto it now? 

Mr. TIBBATTS called Mr. C. to order for sur- 
mising what the President would do. 

Mr. CROZIER said he would by no means at- 


i tempt to anticipate what the President would do 


in regard to this or any other bill. 

If this bill was only for works which had been 
already begun, then this amendment would be in- 
cluded; for $800,000 had been appropriated long 
ago for this work, and the work had been begun. 
It was outrageous that it had been suffered to lie 
incomplete, and all the money in a great measure 
wasted. 

Mr. ROCKWELL moved an amendment apn- 
propriating $20,000 for the improvement of the 
Thames river, Connecticut. The total estimate for 
the work had been but $72,000. Of this amount 
$40,000 had been appropriated and applied, and 
with great success and great economy; and now 
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$20,000 would complete it. A commerce passed 
over that river of twenty-five millions every year, 
mainly to New York and Massachusetts, so that 
both those States were interested in the object. As 
the thing stood, the piers begun and not complete, 
were rather an obstacle than a benefit to the naviga- 
tion of that river. 

Mr. JACOB THOMPSON moved that the com- 
mittee rise. 

The motion was agreed to, and the committee 
rosc and reported progress. 

Mr. McCLELLAND offered a resolution in the 
usual terms, providing for the termination of the | 
debate in committee. . 

Pending the resolution, the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, &c. 


Petitions, memorials, &c., were presented and 
referred, under the rule, as follows: 


By Mr. THOMPSON, of Mis ppi: The petition of Ed- 
ward Mortimer, praying Congress to grant him a quarter | 
section of land because of having becn heretofore deprived 
of his home by fraudulent means. Also, the petition of D. 
Cogdil and others, praying the establishment of a mail route |! 
from Jacinto, via Danville, New Hope, to Matamoros, Tex- || 
as. | 

By Mr. ABBOTT: The petition of Joseph Burnett and 
others, of Woburn, Massachusetts, praying that Congress 
would use all constitutional means to bring the Mexican ! 
war toa close without any further cffusion ot blood. | 

By Mr. WINTHROP: The petition of the heirs and rep- 
resentatives of Oliver Keating, late of Boston, for the pay- 
ment of the French indemnities 

By Mr. W, HUNT, of New Y : The petition of 160 citi- 
zens of Royalton, New York, asking that the public lands 
be set apart and applied to colonize the negro population, 
and remonstrating against a further extension of slavery. 

By Mr. HALE: The petition of Pelham Holmes and others, |; 
praying indewmmity for spoliations by France prior to 1800. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: The memorial of sundry citizens of 
the county of Louisa, in the State of Iowa, in relation to 
reclaiming certain inundated lands. 

By Mr. DOBBIN: The memorial of James Owen, of Wil- 
mington, North Carolina, (by his attorney, George Little,) 
as legal representative of James Porterfield. 

By Mr. PENDLETON: The petition from citizens of 
Lynchburg, praying some protection of the manufacture of 
sulphate of quinine and other articles of the same descrip- 
tion. Also, the petition on the same subject from citizens 
of Richmond, Virginia. 

By Mr. PHELPS: The petition of citizens of Bates coun- 
ty, Missouri, for post routes from Harrisonville, Van Buren | 
county, to Little Osage, Bates county, and from Little Osage 
to Carthage, Jasper county. 

By Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL: Sundry memorials asking 
such a modification of the tariff of 1846 as will prevent the 
destruction of manufactures of sulphate of quinine and mer- } 
curials, and will prevent the country from becoming depend- 
aut ou foreign countries for future supplies. 

By Mr. THOMASSON: The petition of J. S. Morris & 
Co. and others, apothecaries and druggists of the city of Lou- 
isville, Kentucky, asking a modification of the tariff, so as 
to encourage manufacturers of sulphate of quinine and mer- 
curials. 

By Mr. SCHENCK: A memorial from George H. Bates & 
Co, and 35 otmers, of the city of Cincinnati, venders and 
consumers of quinine and mercurials, praying for such modi- 
fication of the tariff of 1846 as will afford encouragement to 
the manufacturers of sulphate of quinine and mercurials, 
and prevent the destruction of such manufactures in this 
country. 

By Mr. GLDDINGS: A petition for a dissolution of the 
Union between slave and free States, signed by Martin 
Johnson and 37 other citizens of Ohio. Also, W. B. Mich- 
ener and 37 others, citizensof Ohio. Also, a petition for the 
-withdrawal of the troops from Mexico and to procure a peace 
with that republic, signed by Sylvester Ward and 140 others, 
by C. A. Sill and 14 others, by Geo. K. Jenkins and 36 others, 
by John Johnson and 30 others, all citizens of Ohio. 

By Mr. CALEB B. SMITH: A memorial of David Craig- i 
head and 135 others, citizens of Indianapolis, Indiana, pray- 
ing for such an alteration of the tariff of 1846 as will afford 
additional encouragement to the manufacturers of sulphate 
of quinine and mercurials. . 

By Mr. PETTIT: The petition of John T. Ball, of Indi- 
ana, for further allowance. . 

By WILLIAM W. CAMPBELL: Two memorials from 
citizens of New York, praying a modification of the tarifin 
relation to quinine and mercurials, 

By Mr. HUDSON: The petition of Charles Allen and 380 
other legal voters of Worcester, Massachusetts, praying for | 
the restoration of peace and the withdrawal of ourarmy from 
Mexico. Ky Ya i 

By Mr. JAMES B. HUNT: The petition of 39 citizens of || 
Shiawassee county, Michigan, for the establishment of a 
mail-route from Owasso, in sad county, to Lyons, in the 
county of Ionia, in said State. 

By Mr. STEWART: The drawing and documents of 
Thomas Gregg, of Fayette county, Pennsylvania, in relation 
to a ball-proof steamer, as invented by him. 


IN SENATE. 
Frivay, February 19, 1847. 

The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 

Mr. CILLEY presented two petitions of citizens 
‘of New Hampshire, praying the adoption of pa- 
cific measures for the speedy termination of the 
war with Mexico; which were referred to the-Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 


. t 
Also, a resolution of the Legislature of the State 


of New Hampshire, in favor of the adoption of 
measures for the extinction of slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; its exclusion from the Territory 
of Oregon, and all other territories which now, or 
hereafter may, belong to the United States; for 
the suppression of the-domestic slave trade, and 
against the admission of any new State into the 
Union whose constitution tolerates slavery; which 
was read, and ordered to be printed. 

Also, a preamble and resolution passed by the 


| Legislature of the State of New Hampshire, de- 


elaring their determination to use every effort, con- 
sistent with the Constitution of the United States, 


| for the extermination of slavery; which was read, 


and ordered to be printed. 

Mr.CALHOUN. By what majority were these 
resolutions passed? 

Mr. CILLEY. I am unable to say. In the 
Senate, the majority was very large, and in the 
House less; but it was composed of both parties. 

Mr. MILLER presented a resolution of the 


| Legislature of New Jersey, requesting the Sena- 
tors and Representatives of that State in Congress 


to use their efforts to procure the adoption of a 


į provision, in any measure for the acquisition of 


territory by the United States, which will exclude 


therefrom slavery or involuntary servitude, except : 
| asa punishment for crime; which was read, and 


ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CALHOUN. By what majority were these 
passed ? 

Mr. MILLER. 
was unanimous; in the other, there was a single 
negative. 

Mr. CAMERON presented two petitions of citi- 
zens of Pennsylvania, praying such an alteration 
of the Constitution and laws of the Uniied States 
as will abolish slavery throughout the Union; the 
motions to receive which were laid on the table. 

On motion by Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, 
the Committee on Pensions was discharged from 
the further consideration of the memorial of Au- 
drew D. Crosby, deccased; and it was referred to 
the Committee of Naval Affairs. 


On motion by Mr. DIX, the Senate reconsidered |; 


Mr. B., in reply to a question. from Mr. Dies- 
INSON, Said that the main point in the report related, 
to the power of Congress to annul a treaty with- 
out the consent of the other contracting party. 
The committee had determined that Congress had 


i| no such power. 


| Mr. BRIGHT, from the Committee on Revo- 
lutionary Claims, to whom was referred the bill 
from the House for the relief of Joseph Warren 
Newcombe, reported the same without amend- 
ment. 

Mr. RUSK, from the Committee on Claims, re- 
ported a bill for the relief of Ann B. Cox; which 
was read, and passed to the second reading. 

Mr. R., from the same committee, reported a 
bill for the relief of Elisha L. Keen; which was 
read, and passed to the second reading, 

Mr. DAVIS, from the Committee on Commerce, 
to whom had been referred the petition of Robért 
“Deidrich, made an adverse report thereon; which 
was ordered to be printed. be 


THE.SLAVERY QUESTION. 


I believe the vote of one branch | 


! Mr. CALHOUN here rose and said: Mr. Pres- 
ident, l rise to offer a set of resolutions in reference 
to the various resolutions from the State Legisla- 
tures upon the subject of what they.call the exten- 
sion of slavery, and the proviso attached to the 
House bill, called the three million bill. What I 
propose before I send my resolutions to the table, 
is to make a few explanatory remarks. 

Mr. President, it was solemnly asserted on this 
floor, some time ago, that all parties in the non- 
slaveholding States had come to a fixed and sol- 
emn determination upon two propositions. One 
was, that there should be no further admission of 
any States into this Union which permitted by 
their constitution the existence of slavery; and the 
other was, that slavery shall not hereafter exist in 
any of the Territories of the United States; the 
effect of which would be to give to the non-slave- 
į holding States the monopoly of the public domain, 


t 
iW 
H 

| 


the vote by which the bill for the relief of the heirs | 


of Jethro Wood was yesterday passed, and the bill 
having been amended by the insertion of the name 
of Sylvia Ann Wood, as one of the heirs, it was 
again read a third time, and passed. 


REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES. 


Mr. DAVIS, from the Committee on Commerce, 
to whom was referred the petition of Ichabod Jor- 
dan, late collector of the port of Saco, Maine, made 
a report, accompanied by the following resolution; 
which was agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be 
directed to report to Congress at its next session, 
whether the laws which regulate the compensation 


| of collectors of the customs require any modifica- 


tion; and if so, in what particulars; and that the 
said Secretary report his reasons for any proposed 
modification. 

Mr. JARNAGIN, from the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs, to whom was referred the memorial 
of David Vann and William P. Ross, submitted a 
report, accompanied by a preamble and resolution; 
which was ordered to be printed. Mr. J. gave 
notice that he should call up this resolution at an 
early day. 

Mr. ASHLEY, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, to whom had been referred the bill in rela- 
tion to the district courts of the United States for 
the State of New York, made an adverse report 
thereon. 

Mr. A., from the same committee, to whom was 
referred the petition of citizens of Frederick, and 
the adjoining counties, in Virginia, praying a dis- 


trict court, with circuit jurisdiction at Winchester, | 


reported adversely thereon. : 

‘Mr. BREESE, on leave, introduced a bill to 
authorize a term of the circuit and district courts 
for the district of Illinois, to be held at Chicago, 
IHinois; which was read twice, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. ‘ 

Mr. BAGBY, from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, to whom had been referred various peti- 
tions praying that the Tonawanda band of Indians 
may be exempted from the operation of the treaty 
of 1842, between the United States and the Seneca 
nation, made an adverse report thereon; which was 


ordered to be printed. 


f 


:, toral college. There are tw 
i eight representatives, inclu 


i to the entire exclusion of the slaveholding States. 
| Since that declaration was made, Mr. President, 
| we have abundant proof that there was a satisfac- 
tory foundation for it. We have received already 
solemn resolutions passed by seven of the non- 


|! slaveholding States—one half of the number al~- 


i| ready in the Union, Iowa not being counted— 
| using the strongest possible language to that effect; 
i| and no doubt in a short space of time similar reso- 
| lutions will be received from all of the non-slave- 
holding States. But we need not go beyond the 
walls of Congress. The subject has been agitated 
in the other House, and they have sent: you up a 
| bill ** prohibiting the extension of slavery” (using 
their own language) “to any territory which 
may he acquired by the United States hereafter.’? 
At the same time, two resolutions which have been 
moved to extend the compromise line from the 
; Rocky Mountains to the Pacific, during the pres- 
ent session, have been rejected by a decided ma- 
jority. i . 

Sir, there is no mistaking the signs of the times; 
and itis high time that the southern States, the 
| slaveholding States, should inquire what is. now 
their relative strength in this Union, and what it 
| will be if this determination should be carried into 
effect hereafter. Sir, already we are in a minor- 
ity—I use the word “we,” for brevity sake—al- 
ready we are in a minority in the other House, in 
the electoral college, and, I may say, in every de- 
partment of this Government, except at preseñt in 
ithe Senate of the United States: there, for the 


|| present, we have an equality. Of the twenty- 


| eight States, fourteen are non-slaveholding and 


| fourteen are slaveholding, counting Delaware, 


ii which is doubtful, as one of the non-slaveholding 


But this equality of strength exists only 


| States. 
One of the clerks, at my request, 


in the Senate. 


1 
| + 
| has furnished me with a statement of what 1s the 


relative streneth of the two descriptions of States, 


iin the other House of Congress, and in the elec- 
o hundred and twenty- 


ding Iowa, which is 
i already represented there. Of these, one hundred 
| and thirty-eight are from the non-slaveholding 
| States, and ninety from what are called the slave 
| States, giving a majority in the aggregate to the 
| former of forty-eight. In the electoral college there 
| are one hundred and sixty-eight votes belonging to 
| aveholding Staies, and age hundred and 
giving a majority of 


|| the non-s] r 
| eighteen to the slaveholding, 
fifty to the non-slaveholding. 
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We; Mr: President, have at present only oné 
position in the Government; by which we may 
make any resistance to this aggressive policy which 
has been declared against the South, or any other | 
that the non-slaveholding States may choose to | 
take. And this equality in this body is of the most 
transient character. Already Iowa isa State; but, 
owing to some domestic difficulties, is not yet repre- 
sented in this body. When she appears here, there 
will be an addition of two Senators to the repre- į 
sentatives here of the non-slaveholding States. Al- 
ready Wisconsin has passed the initiatory stage, 
and will be here at next session. This will add | 
two more, making a clear majority of four in this 
body on the side of the non-slavcholding States, 
who will thus be enabled to sway every branch of 
this Government at their will and pleasure. But, 
sir, if this aggressive policy be followed—if the 
determination of the non-slaveholding States is to 
be adhered to hereafter, and we are to be entirely | 
excluded from the territories which we already | 
possess, or may possess—if this is to be the fixed | 
policy of the Government, I ask, what will be our 
situation hereafter? 

Sir, there is ample space for twelve or fifteen of 
the largest description of States in the territories 
belonging to the United States. Already a law is 
in. course of passage through the other House 
creating one north of Wisconsin. There is ample 
room for another north of Iowa; and another north 
of that; and then that large region extending on 
this side of the Rocky mountains, from 49 degrees 
down to the Texan line, which may be set down 
fairly as an area of twelve and a half degrees of 
latitude-—that extended region of itself is suscepti- 
ble of having six, seven, or eight large Sates. To 
this, add Oregon, which extends from 49 to 42 de- 
grees, which will give four more; and I make a į 
very moderate calculation when I say that, in ad- | 
dition to lowa and Wisconsin, twelve more States 
upon the territory already ours—without reference 
to any acquisitions from Mexico—may be, and 
will be, shortly added to these United States. How | 


will we then stand? There will be but fourteen on |! 


the part of the South—we are to be fixed, limited, 
and forever—and twenty-eight on the part of the į 
non-slaveholding States! Twenty-eight! Double 
our number! And with the same disproportion in 
the other House and in the electoral college! The 


Government, sir, will be entirely in the hands of |! 


the non-slaveholding States—overwhelmingly. 


there any hope? These, Mr. President, are sol- 
emn: questions—not only to us, but, let -me say to 
gentlemen from the non-slaveholding States: to 
them. Sir, the day that the balance between the 
two sections of the country—the slaveholding 
States and the non-slaveholding States—is de- 
stroyed, is a day that wilt not be far removed from 
political revolution, anarchy, civil war, and wide- 
spread disaster. The-balance of this system is in 
the slaveholding States. They are the conserva- 
tive portion—always have been the conservative 


and with a due balance on their part may, for gen- 
erations to come, uphold this glorious Union of 
ours. But if this scheme should be carried out— 
if we are to be reduced to a handful—if we are to 
become a mere ball to play the presidential game 


| with—to count something in the Baltimore caucus 


— if this is to be the result—wo, wo, I say, to this 
Union! 

Now, sir, I put again the solemn question— 
does the Constitution afford any remedy? ls there 
any provision in it by which this aggressive poli- 
cy—boldly avowed, as if perfectly consistent with 
our institutions and the safety and prosperity of 
the United States !—may be confronted? Is thisa 
policy consistent with the Constitution? No, Mr. 
President, no! Itis, in all its features, daringly 
opposed to the Constitution. What is it? Ours 
is a Federal Constitution. The States are its con- 
stituents, and not the people. The twenty-eight 
States—the twenty-nine States (including lowa)— 
stand under this Government as twenty-nine indi- 
viduals, or as twenty-nine millions of individuals 
would stand to a consolidated power. It did not 
look to the prosperity of individuals, as such. No, 
sir; itwas made for higher ends; it was formed 
that every State as a.constituent member of this 
great Union of ours should enjoy all its advanta- 
ges, natural and acquired, with greater security, 
and enjoy them more perfectly. The whole sys- 
tem is based on justice and equality—perfect 
equality between the members of this republic. 
Now ean that be consistent with equality, which 
will make this public domain a monopoly on one 
side—which, in its consequences, would place the 
whole power in one section of the Union, to be 
wielded against the other sections of the Union? 
Ts that equality ? 

How, then, do we stand in reference to this ter- 


sir, what isit? It is the common property of the 


termination, so solemnly made, is to he persisted 
in—where shall we stand, as far as this Federal | 
Government of ours is concerned ? i 
at the entire mercy of the non-slaveholding Siates. | 
Can we look to their justice and regard for our in- | 


terests? Now, I ask, can we rely on that? Ought |! 


we to trust our safety and prosperity to their : 
mercy and sense of justice? ‘These are the sol- | 
emn questions which I put to this and the other | 
side of the Chamber. 

Sir, can we find any hope by looking to the | 
past? If we are to look to that—I will not go into | 
the details—we will see from the beginning of this | 
Government to the present day, as far as pecu- 
niary resources are concerncd—as far as the dis- 
bursement of revenue is involved, it will be found 
that we have been a portion of the community | 
which has substantially supported this Govern- | 
ment without receiving anything like a remunera- i 
tion from it. But why look to the past—why | 
should I go beyond this very measure itself? Why | 
go beyond this determination on the part of the | 
non-slaveholding States, that there shall be no fur- ! 
ther addition to the slaveholding States, to prove | 
what our condition will be? 

Sir, what is the entire amount of this policy? I! 
will not say that it is so designed. I will not say | 
from whatcause itoriginated. I will notsay whether 
blind fanaticism on one side, whether a hostile 
feeling to slavery entertained by many not fanati- 
cal on the other, has produced it; or whether it has 
heen the work of men, who, looking to political 
power, have considered the agitation of this ques- 
tion as the most effectual mode of obtaining the 
spoils of this Government. T look to the fact it- 


It is a scheme, Mr. President, | 


which aims to monopolize the powers of this Gov- | 


ernment and to obtain sole possession of its ter- 
ritories, 2 


Now, I ask, is there any remedy? Does the 


| States of this Union. 


We shall be ii 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


They are called “ the terri- 
» And what are the 
' e United States” but the States united? Sir, these 


| tories of the United States. 


| territories are the property of the States united; | 


| held jointly for their common use. And is it con- 
sistent with justice, is it consistent with equality, 
that any portion of the partners, outnumbering 
another portion, shall oust them of this common 
property of theirs—shall pass any law which shall 
proscribe the citizens of other portions of the 


Territorics of the United States? Would that be 
consistent, can it be consistent with the idea ofa 
common property, held jointly for the common 
benefit of all? Would it be so considered in pri- 
vate life? Would it not be considered the most 
flagrant outrage in the world, one which any court 
of equity would restrain by injunction—which any 
court of law in the world would overrule? 

Mr. President, not only is that proposition gross- 


which undertakes to say that no State shall be ad- 
mitted into this Union which shall not prohibit by 
its constitution the existence of slaves, is equally 
a great outrage against the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States. Sir, I hold it to be a fundamental prin- 


ciple of our political system that the people havea |: 
i no advice. 
_ forme to do so. But I may speak as an individual 
: member of that section of the Union. There I drew 
> my first breath. There are all my hopes. There is 


right to establish what government they may think 
proper for themselves; that every State about to 
become a member of this Union has a right to form 
its own Government as it pleases; and that, in or- 


i der to be admitted, there is but one qualification, 


and that is, that the government shall be republi- 
can. There is no express provision to that effect, 
but it results from that important section which 
guarantees to every State in this Union a republi- 
can form of government. Now, sir, what is pro- 


vate individual liberty, to overrule this great com- 


Constitution afford any remedy? And if not, is 


mon liberty which the people have of framing their 
own constitution! Sir, the right of self-government 


portion—always will be the conservative portion; | 


non-slav Ste - ingly | ritorial qnestion—this public domain of ours? Why, | 
Sir, if this state of things is to go on; if this de- |} 


Jnion from emigrating with their property to the | 


ly inconsistent with the Constitution, but the other, | 


posed? It is proposed, from a vague, indefinite, | 
erroneous, and most dangerous conception of pri- 


: of life is nothing to sinking down into acknowl- 
edged-inferiority. 
I have examined this subject largely—widely. T 


| 
il 
il 


; a compromise. 


: constituents—the slaveholding States. 


a kind and a merciful one, I trust 
| worse for being -a slaveholder. 


| on the part of individuals is not near so easily to be 


established by any course of reasoning as the right 
of acommunity or State to self-government. And 
yet, sir, there are men of such delicate feeling 
on the subject of liberty—men who cannot possi- 
bly bear what they call slavery in one section 
of the country—(although not so much slavery, as 
an institution indispensable for the good of both 


| races)—men so squeamish on this point, that they 


are ready to strike down the higher right of a 
community to govern themselves, in order to main- 
tain the absolute right of individuals in every pos- 
sible condition to govern themselves! 


Mr. President, the resolutions that I intend to- 


offer present, in general terms, these great truths. 
I propose to present them to the Senate; I propose 
to have a vote upon them; and F trust there is no 
gentleman here who will refuse it. It is manly—~ 
itis right that such a vote should be given. It is 
due to our constituents that we should insist upon 
it; and I, as one, will insist upon it that the sense 
of this body shall be taken; the body which repre- 
sents the States in their capacity as communities, 
and the members of which are to be their special 
guardians. It is dueto them, sir, that there should 
be a fair expression of what is the sense of this 
body. Upon that expression much depends, It 
is the only stand which we can make under the 
Constitution. It is the only position we can take, 
that will uphold us with anything like independ- 
ence—which will give us any chance atall to main- 
tain an equality in this Union, on those great prin- 
ciples to which I have referred. Overrule these 
principles, and we are nothing! Preserve them, 
and we will ever be a respectable portion of the 
Union. 


Sir, here let me say a word as to the compromise. 


line. I have always considered it as a great error 
—highly injurious to the South, because it surren- 
dered, for mere temporary purposes, those high 
principles of the Constitution upon which I think 
we ought to stand. I am against any compromise 
line. Yet I would have been willing to acquiesce 
in a continuance of the Missouri compromise, in 
order to preserve, under the present trying circum- 
stances, the peace of the Union. One of the reso- 
lutions in the House, to that effect, was offered at 
my suggestion. I said to a friend there, “ Let us 
not be disturbers of this Union. Abhorrent to my 
feelings as is that compromise line, let it be adhered 
to in good faith; and if the other portions of the 
Union are willing to stand by it, let us not refuse 
to stand by it. It has kept peace for some time, 
and in the present circumstances, perhaps it would 
be better to be continued as it is.” But it was 
voted down by an overwhelming majority. It was 
renewed by a gentleman from a non-slaveholding 
State, and again voted down by an overwhelming 


majority. 


I see my way in the Constitution, I cannot in 
i A compromise is but an act of 
Congress, It may be overruled at any time. It 
givesusnosecurity. Butthe Constitutionisstable, 
Itisarock. On it we ean stand, It isa firm and 
stable ground, on which we can better stand in op- 
position to fanaticism, than on the shifting sands 
of compromise. 

Let us be done with compromises, 
back and stand upon the Constitution ! 

Well, sir, what if the decision of this body shall 


Let us go 


| deny to us this high constitutional right, not the 
| less clear because deduced from the whole body 


of the instrument and the nature of the subject to 


; which it relates? What, then, is the question? I 


will not undertake to decide. Itis a question for our 
A solemn 
and a great question. If the decision should be ad- 
verse, [ trustand do believe thatthey will take under 
solemn consideration what they ought to do. I give 
It would be hazardous and dangerous 


my family and connexions, I ama planter—a cot- 
ton planter. Lam asouthern man anda slaveholder; 
and nonc the 
I say, for one, I 
would rather meet any extremity upon earth than 


i; give up one inch of our equality—one inch of what 


belongs to us as members of this great republic. 
What, acknowledge inferiority! The surrender 


« 
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think I see the future if we do not stand up as we 
ought. In my humble opinion, in that case, the 
condition of Ireland is prosperous and happy—the 
condition of Hindostan is prosperous and happy— 
the condition of Jamaica is prosperous and happy, 
to what the southern States will be if they should 
notnow stand up manfully in defence of their rights. 


Mr. President, 1 desire that the resolutions | 


which I now send to the table be read. 
[The resolutions were read as follows:] 


Resolved, ‘hat the territories of the United States belong 
to the several States composing this Union, and are held by 
them as their joint and common property. 

Resolved, That Congress, as the jointagent and represent- 
ative ofthe States of this Union, has no right to make any 
law, or do any act whatever, that shall directly, or by its 


effects, make any discrimination between the States of this | 


Union, by which any of them shall be deprived of its full 
and equal rightin any territory of the United States acquired 
or to be acquired. 

„Resolved, That the enactment of any law whieh should 
directly, or by its effects, deprive the citizens of any of the 
States of this Union from emigrating, with their property, 
into any of the territories of the United States, will make 
such discrimination, and would, therefore, be a violation of 


the Constitution, and the ‘rights of the States from which | 


such citiz ‘ns emigrated, and in derogation of that perfect 
equality which belongs to them as members of this Union, 
and would tend directly to subvert the Union itself. 
Resolved, That it is a fundamental! principle in our polit 
eal creed, that a people, in forming a constitution, have the 
unconditional right to form and adopt the government whieh: 
they may think best calculated to secure their liberty, pros 
perity, and happiness; and that, in conformity thereto, no 
other condition is imposed by the Federal Constitttion on a 
Btate, in order to be admitted into this Union, except that its 
Constitution shall be republican ; and that the imposition of 


any other by Congress would not only be in violation of the ` 


Constitution, but in direct conflict with the principle on 
which our political system rests, 

I move that the resolutions be printed. I shall 
move that they be taken up to-morrow; and I do 
trust that the Senate will give them early attention 
and an early vote upon the subject. 

Mr. BENTON then rose and said: Mr. Presi- 
dent, we have some business to transact. There 
is something yet to be done to give effect to the ten 
regiment bill, and other important measures require 
our attention. Now, if anybody thinks that lam 


going to lay aside the necessary business of the | 


session to vote on such a string of abstractions, he 
is greatly mistaken. 
Mr. CALHOUN. 
take up abstractions. 
straction. Propriety is an abstraction. 
great rules of life are abstractions, 
tion of Independence was made on an abstraction; 
and when I hear a man declare that he is against 
abstract truth in a case of this kind, I am prepared 
to know what his course will be! 


The Constitution is an ab- 
All the 


sentative of a slaveholding State, would have sup- 
ported these resolutions. 


to those whom I represent; and due the whole 
South and the whole Union. 
as any Senator to obstruct public business. AHI 
want is a decision, and å decision before the three 
million bill is decided. If the Senator from Mis- 
souri wants to-morrow morning, very well. 
resolutions can be taken up on Monday. 
Mr. BENTON. 
when the time comes. 
tions, and what are not. 
. and what is not. 


ness of the session; and I say, I shall not vote for ! 


abstractions years ahead, to the exclusion of busi- 
ness. 
calculated on my support. He is mistaken. 
life, that I never would leave public business to 
take up firebrands to set the world on fire. 

Mr. CALHOUN. The Senator does not at all 
comprehend me. I expressed a hope that he 
would be found ready to support the principles 
presented in my resolutions. 

Mr. BENTON. I shall be found in the right 

lace. 
nion. 


The resolutions were then ordered to be printed. ; 


THE NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The Senate then resumed, as in committee of the | 
whole, the consideration of the bill making appro- : 


. priations for the naval service for the year ending 
Won the 30th of June, 1848. 


Mr. Miker, to amend by inserting a provision 


for services performed by Dr. T. P. Jones, it was : 


determined in the negative—ayes 12, noes 17. 


The Senator says he cannot | 


The Declara- | 


! I certainly sup- || 
posed that the Senator from Missouri, the repre- | 


I moved them in good ; 
faith, under a solemn conviction of what was due | 


I have as little desire |; 


The | 


I will pursue my own course , 
I know what are abstrac- | 

I know what is business | 
I am for going on with the busi- ; 


The Senator from South Carolina says he Í 
He | 
knows very well from my whole course in public | 


Lam on the side of my country and the | 


f 
| Mr. YULEE moved, by direction of the Naval 
i 


i| tion appropriating money to test the efficiency of 
|| an Invention, by Uriah Brown, of a steam vessel 
ii which would be cannon-proof, and from whieh an 
|| inextinguishable and destructive liquid fire could 
|| be discharged on vessels and fortresses. 

i The amendment was agreed to—ayes 18, noes 
| 12. 

| Mr. YULEE moved an amendment, making a 
| provision to test the suitableness of iron as a ma- 
! terial for the construction of vessels; which was 
| negatived. 

Mr. YULEE, under instruction from the Naval 
Committee, moved an amendment authorizing an 
if increase of warrant officers; which was agreed to. 

DOCK AT PENSACOLA. 

Mr. YULEE moved to strike out the appropri- 
ation fora dock at Pensacola, for the purpose of 
inserting a substitute. 

Mr. YULEE expressed his determination to 
vote against the appropriation as it stands in the 


Ji 


i 
t 
t 
| 
l 
t 
f 
i 
H 


i 
i 
i 
| 
| 
i 
i 


i adopted. Congress had appropriated the sum of 
ive thousand dollars for the appointmentof a board 
of commissioners to examine the various navy 
yards and the docks, to determine where docks 
should be constructed. At the last session, a full 


ij : 
i| report from this board was laid before Congress, 


The board consisted of Colonel Talcott, two com- 
modores, and a gentleman of scientific experience, 


| 
| : 
i ing docks. They then went to Pensacola, and 
examined that station, and reported that the con- 
8 
ticable, on account of the want of a sufficiency of 
water. It appeared to him, therefore, swange that 
an appropriation should be made in this bill to 
construct a floating dock, in direct opposition to the 
result of the examination of the board, as given in 
its report to Congress. He had moved this amend- 
ment for the purpose of making the appropriation | 
conform to the report of the board. 

Mr. CAMERON hoped the amendment of the 
Senator from Florida would not prevail. 
were to proceed to construct a stone dock at Pen- 


j 
| 
l 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


i 
i 
f 
HI 
| 


ts completion. 
pe finished before the termination of the war. He 
| thought, too, that the Senator was mistaken as to 
į the depth of water in his own harbor. To show 
| this, he referred to another report from a public 
officer, who had also made an examination, and 
reported that there was a sufficiency of water. He 
i! also adverted to the fact, that Mr. Upshur had for- 
I| merly made a contract for a floating dock at Pen- 
sacola. 

Mr. YULEE read an extract from the report 
of the Board of Commissioners, in which it was 
stated that a floating dock would require a depth 
i of fifteen feet of water below the present depth. 
Mr. ATHERTON thought, if a dock was re- 
| quired at Pensacola, it was not right to commence 
one which could not be completed for some years, 
and would cost above a million of dollars, and to 
which, after it was finished, ships of war could 
not have access. He did not suppose that, in mo- 
i| ving his amendment, the Senator from Florida was 


|| influenced by any desire that large sums might be 


Committec, to amend the bill by inserting a sec- | 


bill, if the substitute he had prepared was not ! 


They saw at New York the working of the float- {I 


truction of a floating dock there would be imprac- | 


If we | 


acola, it would be years before we could look for || 
It was not probable that it could |! 


ot (if such dock did not succeed) prevent the 
uilding a stone dock hereafter. -Mr. W. saidhe 
ad intended to propose some amendments to-the 
ock clause, but waived them to avoid the danger 
to the bill on this score. : 

The question was taken, and the amendment of 
Mr. Yver was negatived. 


OFFICERS OF THE MISSOURI. 7 
: Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, moved to. amend 
i! the bill by inserting a provision making an appro- 
|| priation to pay the officers of the steam-frigate Mis- 
| souri for their property lost in the burning of that 
| vessel. : 
ii Mr. J. said the officers on board that vessel, at 
i the time of her destruction, had lost all their cloth- 
| ing, and everything they had on board the frig- 
jiate. There could not be a more just claim for 
i| compensation. The subject had been brought be- 
i fore Congress last session, and had been referred; 
|; but no report having been made, he hoped the case 
; would be provided for by attaching his amendment 
i to this bill. ; 
i Mr.J. M. CLAYTON thought this was a fair 


ji 


f 


|; claim, The officers lost everything. Precedents 
| might be referred to. When Fort Delaware was 
| burnt down, the officers lost their clothing, and 
: Congress did not hesitate to give them remunera- 
tion, That was nota stronger case than this. He 
| hoped the amendment would be agreed to. 
: Mr. HUNTINGTON objected to the amend- 
mentas opening the way to a new class of claims, 
i We might as well introduce an appropriation for 
the officers of the Seagull as the Missouri. 
iio Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, said the amend- 
| ment might be introduced in the bill with as much 
propriety as many other amendments which had 
een introduced. He hoped it would be adopted. 
It was a just and fair claim. 
Mr. FAIRFIELD had no doubt the claim was 
i a just one; but there were other cases of a similar 
| character, and this was not the proper place to make 
| provision for them, There were cases before the 
! Naval Committee—the Seagull, the Peacock; the 


|; Missouri—all with equal claims on the Govera- 


They could not be taken up at this late 
period. They must pass over until next session, 
when they would, doubtless, be all acted on, 

| Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana. The chairman 
| ys the claim is a just 
i one. It was referred to that committee last session, 
! and the excuse for not acting was, that it was too 
| 


ment. 


i of the Navat Committee sa 


late. It wasagain referred at the beginning of this 
session, and now it is too late; and we are told it 
|í cannot be acted on until next session. 
Mr. ATCHISON said he was always sorry to 
differ from the Senator from Louisiana, who was 
| always prima facie right. But he could not give 
| his vote for this amendment. He did not think it 
i| would be right to make the appropriation. It 
would be offering a premium for negligence. 

The question was then taken, and the amend- 
ment was negatived. 

Mr. PEARCE, for the purpose of preventing 
such a construction of an amendment adopted yes- 
terday, as would give the pyrotechnist rank as a 
lieutenant-commanding, moved an amendment ex- 
| plaining that he should exercise no military com- 
i mand. 

: The amendment was agreed to. 


expended on Florida. He was doubtless sincere 
ilin his views of the propriety of constructing a | 
H stone dock. Butit was impossible to calculate the 
cost of such a dock. 


attend working in quicksands. 


Mr. WESTCOTT said ke did not profess to 


1 
i 


much more on the subject than he did. He felt 
inclined to defer his judg 

‘| league, who was a member of the Naval Committee, 
and had examined the subject for some years, and 
he should vote with him on his amendment for a 
stone dock. r 
able Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. ATHER- 
rox] was conclusive with him as to the necessity, 


i 


as possible—for the purpose of repairing our ves- 
| sels in the Gulf which might receive damage. The 
U passage of the bill allowing a floating dock should 


Afiera few words from Mr. HUNTINGTON— |. 
i know anything at all about the relative merits of || 
the stone dock, the sectional dock, or the balance |: 
| dock; nor did he believe Senators generally knew | 


gment to that of his col- i: 


The remarks, however, of the honor- : 


li even if a stone dock was built, of having a floating | 


The question pending being on the motion of |; dock at Pensacola within a few months—as soon į 


The bill was then reported to the Senate with 


‘| amendments; the amendments were concurred in, 


‘and the bill was ordered to be enyrossetl fora third 


i ee reading. 
It might reach two millions ; > 


i| of dollars, on account of the hazard which would : 


THREE MILLION BILL. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, re- 
sumed the consideration of the bill making an ap- 
i propriation of three millions of dollars to bring to 
| a conclusion the war with Mexico. 

Mr. HOUSTON said, from the course this de- 
bate had taken, the object of this bill was in danger 
of being forgotten. Its merits appeared to have 
been pretty much overlooked, for no position had 
i) particularly been taken in favor of its passage, or 
| In opposition to it; gentlemen having discussed a 
`: variety of topics, having no immediate connexion 
with it. As, therefore, gentlemen had gone into 
i so wide a discussion, it would impose on him the 
duty of noticing matlers somewhat irrelevant to the 
| question pending before the Senate. ; ; 

Honorable gentlemen, in discussing this subject, 
had adverted to various circumstances which seem 
il to claim no very intimate connexion with it; and 
il some which involve not only the interests, but the: 
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integrity of the territory of the State which he in 


part-represented. But previous to entering ipto an 
investigation of that subject, it might not be im- 
proper to advert to that portion of their discussions 
which had relation to the expulsion of the printer 
to Congress. : 

He had not thought proper, nor, indeed, had the 
Opportunity presented itself, to offer the views he 
entertained on that subject while it was before the 
Senate, however deeply he was impressed with its 
importance, as connected with the liberties and the 
well-being of our citizens. The Senate, in its wis- | 
dom, may have acted correctly, but his opinions 
were so much at variance with the policy of the 
course pursued, that he would adduce some reasons | 
why he was inclined to believe that an error might 
have been committed. 


If they were to regard the privileges of this body || 


as sacred, and to hold that the members were not 
subject to the ordinary influence of public opinion; || 
and if they were to enjoy the exclusive right to re- 
strict in others privileges indulged in by members 
of this body, it would seem to him that they were } 
assuming a power that did not belong to them, and 


that was nowhere given either by the Constitution || 


or the laws of the country. 

This thing of “privilege” had never been defined 
by any law of Congress. So far, then, as the rights 
of individuals and the rights of members of this 
body were determined, it was simply by reference 
to precedents—and precedents derived from Eng- 
hsh laws and English decisions. If he apprehend- 
ed aright the privileges conceded to members of 

“such bodies, it was a privilege that secured them 
at all times the power of discharging their duty. 
They were not lable to civil process so as to pre- 
vent their attendance in this body. They were not 
to be held accountable for any vote they might give | 
in this body on any subject. But he could not con- 
ceive that the Constitutton ever designed to throw 
around any member of this Government a mantle 
to protect him against the expression or the influ- 
ence of public opinion. The judicature of the 
country was the proper resort for redress for libel. | 
But if this vague and undefined privilege was to 
rest on their own opinion and their own decision, 
they became not only accuser, but judge, jury, and 
everything that was necessary to the infliction of 
punishment. In this case they had assumed all | 
this power to be in themselves, while in fact they 
had no general power or right to inflict any pun- 
ishment on an individual. Had it not occurred to 
Senators, too, that it was a doubtful exercise of 
power to punish an individual for an offence which 
was not defined by law? Af they had a person | 


bearing to them the relation of contractor, and the || 


Senate have excluded him from their Chamber and į; 
the privileges he possessed as such contractor, they 
must have some reason for so doing. 
was it? Was it that slanderous words had been 
published of the Senate, and words abusive of its 
character and dignity? or was it that, having the 
power, they had exercised the right of excluding |; 
their printer without an investigation into the | 
merits of the accusation? Certainly no investiga- 
tion had taken place on this occasion, nor any ex- | 
amination into the facts. Ifthey had thus the right || 
to exclude, they had the right to punish by other i 
means than expulsion. If the printer to this body || 
had acted inconsistent with his character and rela- | 
tions to that body, it would have been very easy 
to have piles the matter to a committee, by 
whom he cotld have been heard in his defence and | 
witnesses examined. H 

Mr. BUTLER rose and asked permission to | 
gay that he distinctly submitted a proposition to | 
refer the matter to a committee, but it was declined 
by Mr. Ritchie’s friends, 

Mr. HOUSTON. Such a proposition was not | 
acted upon. No such resolution was passed. 

Mr. BUTLIER admitted that it was not passed, 
out it was offered; and Mr. Ritchie said in his 
paper he would not have gone before such a com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Then it was what he had | 
said—a condemnation without trial. Mr. Ritchie 
was condemned without a hearing, and for what? 
For publishing an article, signed “ Vinpicaror,” 
alleging certain things against the Senate. Well, 
this body was amenable to public opinion as well as | 
an individual of society. They had no exemption 
from public opinion. They were amenable to it. 
Though termed the “ Supreme Legislature” by the 
advocates of this power, they possessed not the right 


And what |i 


| this body shall define its privileges, the citizen will 
| have some guide to direct him. 


| nor in his person, it was an indignity—a chastise- 


| to be right for the last half century, will not be in- 


i indulged in on this floor, Texas has been alluded 


| lies went under grants made by Mexico, for it was I 


; dians had so pressed on the settlements of Mexico 


i were reduced to mere hamlets. 


| and guarantied all the rights, privileges, and im- 


which they had assumed to exercise. The rights 
of the citizen are well ascertained and defined, and 
their privileges are well understood; and whenever 


But though this 
exclusion. neither affected Mr. Ritchie in his purse 


ment—and it must be viewed as an encroachment 
on the freedom of the press. He was not an ad- 
vocate for the licentiousness of the press; but he | 
would rather see it increased, if possible, than see 
this body assume a right which was not inherent 
in it. Such an exercise of power, such an as- 
sumption of right, was dangerous, But there was 
no danger to be apprehended from the licentious- 
ness of the press. There was a conflict among 
editors which would lead to the detection and cx- i 
posure of falschood. Their warfare differed from | 
an assumption of power by the Senate, when it | 
was directed against an individual. Jf the object | 
of the Senate was to redress a grievance, it had 1 
signally failed. It would not check the licentious- ; 
ness of the press; and though one man might be | 
the victim here, yet publice opinion would vindicate 

and sustain him abroad. The punishment of the | 
Senate might fall on a man who had rendered him- 
self obnoxious as a party man; buta man who has į 
been an advocate of principles which he believes 


duced, by all the terrors of the machinery of this | 
Senate, to abandon those principles. They have | 
grown with his growth and strengthened with his 
strength, and will remain unchanged in his decli- | 
ning years. Such an individual would be sustained 
by the people; for, however proud they might be į 
of their representatives on this floor, they were 
equally proud of the liberties of the citizen, What- | 
ever trenches on the rights of the citizen, will never 
be sanctioned and approved by an intelligent peo- 
ple, no matter by whom attempted. 

In the course of the remarks which have been 


to—not only its original settlement, but its progress 
and various mutations up to the present moment. 
Tt was true that her history had been one of pecu- 
liar interest and of peculiar enterprise and peculiar 
vicissitudes; for though she may have enjoyed her 
sunny days, gloom and darkness have rested upon į 
her, and calamities have impeded her progress. It! 
had been said that the citizens of Texas had gone 
to that country to assail others’ rights. They went 
there on the invitation of the Mexican Govern- 
ment, to live under a constitution recognised by 
the world ag free and republican—a constitution | 
assimilated to the one under which they had had | 
the happiness to live. They went not as vaga- 
bonds. ‘They went not to despoil Mexico of her | 
territory, or to rob any portion of mankind of their į 
rights. They went under a grant made to Moses 
Austin in the year 1821, which was confirmed to | 
Stephen F. Austin, his son. Three hundred fami- | 


then the policy of the Mexican Government to || 
colonize Texas by American citizens. No less than ‘| 
seven grants were made, some to inhabitants of | 
Great Britain, and some to citizens of the United |: 
States. They were invited there, and for what | 
purpose? Was it to receive a gracious boon, and | 
to make no requital? Was it to wrest from Mexico | 
her domain, and live regardless of law and consti 

tution? No. They went to settle and populatea w 
derness. A wilderness surrounded only by ordinary | 
influences and inconveniences? Notso. The In- 


that towns which had been populous, towns which | 
had consisted of fifteen or sixteen thousand souls 
The Indians were | 
pressing on, on every side. They had no frontier, 
for every village was a frontier, encircled and sur- į 
rounded by savage tribes, from the seaboard to the 
interior. They were pressed upon to such a de- 
gree, that after the Mexican revolution was well 
over, they were notin a situation to resist the pres- 
sure of the Indians, and became subject to their 
control, Mexico, in this dilemma, aware of the 
hardy and enterprising character of the Anglo- 
American race, made the grants to those colonists, 


munities of their constitution. These were the in- 
ducements to the North American race to occupy || 
F 
i 


the wilderness of Texas. They went there. War | 
succeeded war, and the Indian tribes were repelled. | 
| 


They possessed the country. They reclaimed the | 
wilderness, and it became cultivated fields, pro- 


ducing happiness and prosperity for civilized man. 
In this situation Texas found herself. Her inhab- 
itants were industrious, moral, and honest. They 
were sworn to support the constitution. of 1824, 
and they submitted to cvery inconvenience that 
could be required of them. fn this situation they 
remained until 1834, when, as a State, they desired 
to obtain a constitution, and enjoy the rights of 
representation under the constitution of 1824. But 
when they respectfully petitioned for their rights, 
and formed a constitution in conformity with the 
constitution of Mexico, and sent a legate for that 
purpose, he was incarcerated for months, and for 
years they were set at defiance. In the meantime, 
the constitution of 1824 was by the usurper Santa 
Ana, after successive convulsions, subverted, and a 
dictatorial government substituted in its stead. 

In this the people of Texas were quiescent. 
They were submissive—and why? They hoped 
to see the restoration of the constitution of 1824. 
They expected to see the power of the tyrant de- 
stroyed, and that they should again enjoy their 
liberties.. They were willing to endure the incon- 
veniences which arose from the convulsive throes 
of the military despots who succeeded each other, 
even to the last extremity, But that was not suf- 
ficient. They were known to be an enterprising 
people. They had made an impress on Mexico, 
and on her beautiful prairies. They had made an 
impress that would never be effaced while human 
intelligence was permitted to stalk abroad in the 
earth, or its benign influence be felt im those ver- 
dant spots of nature. Mexico saw they were an 
enterprising people, and that they were loyal and 
law-abiding; and the despot determined to subju- 
gate them to his will. Not only had he oppressed 
them, but he incarcerated their representative. 
Those who escaped returned to Texas, and pro- 
claimed their wrongs, but the people were loyal to 
the constitution, though not to the Government. 
They did not renounce Mexico, but in firm re- 
monstrance, they invoked an indulgence in their 
tights. The tyrant resolved to subjugate them, 
though no act of rebellion had been committed; 
but they repelled his armies. With a well-ap- 
pointed and numerous army, he resolved on the 


|| annihilation of ‘Texas, and their extermination 


from the earth. There was not one who uttered 
the English accent that he intended should remain 


| west of the Sabine, unless it might be one who 


would consent to be his supple tool, and conspire 
against the rights of his country. 

Before the despot could advance on Texas, it 
was necessary that other portions of Mexico, still 
adhering to the constitution of 1824, should be sub- 
jugated; and therefore he threatened them with 
overthrow. But as several States at home were in 
a state of rebellion, he could not leave them to ad- 
vance on Texas. It was, however, important that 
Zacatecas, one of the most efficient, should be made 
an example; and she, standing prominent in the 
confederacy of Mexican States, was made the first 
victim by the despot, That it might be known 
what just cause Texas had for apprehension, he 
would read an extract from a historical sketch by 
a writer of high respectability, from which it would 
appear that the despot found that it was impossi- 
ble to succeed in the overthrow of Zacatecas by 
valor and chivalry; so he determined to destroy 
her liberties by other agencies—by sending to her 
officers who had been in his army. They went to 
the capital of Zacatecas, and insinuated themselves 
to be the friends of Zacatecas, and offered to aid 
them in taking up arms; and how they requited the 
confidence of that brave and generous people, this 
extract will give a particular narrative: 

“ Zacatecas, where, in some of the darkest periods of the 
revolution, liberty had fouud a jast refuge, again served as 
arallying point for a few faithful votaries now remaining 
among the degenerate Mexicans. An army of 5,000 men, 
composed principally of the militia of the State, were as- 
sembled near the city of Zacatecas, prepared to resist the 


authority of the tyrant. Mexico had drawn its best troops 
from Zacatecas. In the long contest with the mother coun- 


; try, no part of Mexico had made equal sacrifices in aid of 
: the common cause. 


t The blow which robbed them of that 
liberty which was so dear to them, and which they had so 
well merited by their liberal outpourings of blood and treas- 
ure, must have been keenly felt from whatever hand it may 
have come, and doubly so from the hand of the present 
usurper, who was principally indebted to them for the meang 


: of success against Bustamente, and consequently for his 


evation to the Presideney. Their wrongs were therefore ` 
ggravated by the sting of ingratitude. Santa Ana well 
knew the character of the people he had to encounter, and 
the spirit which would animate them on the present occa- 
sion; he therefore prepared to accomplish by the basest 
treachery what he feared to attempt in a fair contest, Sev- 
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eral officers of the army, pretending to be unwilling to aid 
the President in destroying that constitution which they had 
sworn to support, resigned their commissions and repaired 
to Zacatecas, and there affected to join the people in sup- 
porting the authority of the State. They offered their ser- 
vices to command the militia in the approaching contest, 
which were accepted; and this devoted band of 5,000 men 
was placed under their command. Santa Ana was now 
apprized of the success of his stratagem, and advanced with 
a superior force, while his progress was concealed from the 
Zacatecans by the treacherous officers, until they were 
surrounded and attacked; and thus more than half their 
number were literally cut to pieces before they had an op- 
portunity to make the least resistance ; a few rallied to arms 
and made a desperate attempt to check the advance of the 
invaders, but they were driven before them into the city of 
Zacatecas, where the victors for several days indulged them- 
selves in excesses too shocking for recital. Foreigners, as 
well us natives, who had taken no partin public affairs, and 
who were quietly pursuing their avocations without inter- 
meddling in any manner with the political concerns of the 
country, were butchered without ceremony, and their prop- 
. erty given up to the pillage of the soldiery, or confiscated to 
the use df the officers. When the tyrant had sufficiently 
glutted his vengeance, the inhabitants who had escaped the 
sword, submitted unconditionally to his power.” 


This was placed before the eyes of Texas; these 
acts were before the world, But in the year 1833— 
for he would recur to that period when Texas 
was roused to the most vigorous measures by acts 
of usurpation of the stipendiaries of the Mexican 
Government, and by extortion, under pretence of 
giving titles to their lands, under the conditions of 
the grants and of the laws of the republic—after 
their money had been extorted from them, after 
commission after commission had been sent, and 
all the amount had been accumulated which was 
desired, their agents were putin arrest. Commis- 
sion after commission was sent; the citizens of 
Texas contributed the required amount to obtain 
the titles to their lands, and as often as they sent 
were disappointed. But, in 1933, when it was 
known that the despot had determined to exter- 
minate the inhabitants of Texas, they organized a 
convention—each municipality was represented ; 
they convened in October; and there they gave an 
example to the world to enable it to determine if 

“they waug.a rebellious people: They were insult- 
ed. acted. And bow did they act? They 
formed a provisional constitution, assuming all the 


rights that a State separated from other States | 


could do; and in their constitution they pledged 
their lives, their honor, and all that was sacred, 
to rally to the support of the constitution of 1824. 
They invited other States of the confederacy to 
rally with them. They never assumed the atti- 
tude of an independent nation, although they 
would have been justified in doing so. They, 
however, only adopted a provisional ndependence, 
-and pledged themselves to support the constitu- 
tion of 1824. ‘They repelled force and resisted 
oppression; they did not rebel against the laws of 
the republic, for they subscribed to its constitu- 
tion, and administered the laws of the republic 
over that territory as far as was in their power. 
They had not invaded Mexico. They had not 
assumed to invade her territory; but they were 


deemed contumacious in not submitting to the de- | 


mands of a tyrant. 

From October, 1835, to March following, they 
remained with a provisional government; not en- 
croaching on the rights of Mexico, but merely 
organized themselves to give resistance to tyranny. 
Every barrier of their liberties had been broken 
down, and all their rights had been disregarded. 
Their arms had been demanded when they were 
surrounded bya savage foe, and when many of 
them depended on their rifle for the support of 
their families, and for resistance to an invading 
army. There was then no alternative left. They 
‘must either yield an unconditional submission or 
submit to extermination. They resolved to stand 
in the defence of their rights and privileges, and, 
in March, 1836, Texas declared herself sovereign 
and independent of Mexico. The world saw what 
was. her condition. Was she acting under no ex- 
citement? Had she no danger to apprehend from 
the resentment of Santa Ava? Were there no 
armies marching to invade her rights? Had not 
Zacatecas fallen? And if that State could not es- 
cape the malice of the monster, what had Texas 
to. hope but in her own arms? She had her inhe- 
rent-rights to maintain and defend. The Alamo 
was besieged on the 23d of February, 1836; by a 


well-appointed. army of nine thousand men that | 


fortress. was surrounded, with its little band of but 
one hundred and fifty men. Texas then felt that 
she was about to be swept as with the besom of 
destruction; still she stood but on the defensive. 


‘He could ‘not for a moment agree with some hon- 


Did that look like rebellion? They had gone there 
to acquire rights, and, being there, thus defended 
their rights; but Texas never rebelled. There 
were no rebels there. They merely defended their 
rights under the constitution; but it was a consti- 
tution which was dissolved, perverted, or destroy- 
ed, and Texas was resolved into her original ele~ | 
ments like the other States; and had Mexico ever 
had union since? Where is Yucatan now? Talk | 
of the integrity of the Mexican jrepublic! Why 
itis a stain, a blot on constitutional liberty, to call 
Mexico a republic. She presented a country dis- 
tracted and severed, divided into numerous fac- j 
tions. Was there not here but the other day a 
Minister from Yucatan to negotiate with this Gov- 
ernment? Has not California declared her inde- 
pendence? And had not other States done the | 
same? And yet they were to regard Mexico asan | 
organized Government, and as a nation of intelli- 
gent men who were worthy to follow the example | 
of this Government. He protested against such | 
representations. 

Under these circumstances, then, Texas was i 
placed. She had provocations as great as the ori- : 
ginal thirteen States of this republic, when they | 
threw off the colonial vassalage to Great Britain, | 
Nay, look at her provocations, and they would be | 
found to bea stronger cause to drive a people to | 
resistance. But no one would impute dishonor to | 
the fathers of our own Revolution—to the patriots ; 
of ’76—nor could shame and dishonor be imputed 
to the people of Texas for vindicating their rights 
and achieving their liberties. 

Our revolutionary fathers have acquired for 
themselves immortal renown—their memories will 
be revered by all ages—and to the last page of 
history, they will be recorded as “ the primest 
men that ever lived in the tide of time.” And 
were the Texans wrong in imitating such illus- | 
trious men, in the vindication of their rights? 


orable members of this body, that the present war 
was a war of the Executive of the United States. 
He could not agree that it was a war brought on | 
bythe President of the United States, and only by | 
him. It wasa war which grew out of circum- 

stances, which are now known to the world. It 

was known before Texas was annexed, that war | 
would result. That was predicted again and; 
again. It was declared by the Mexican Minister 
to this court, that war would be the instantaneous 
consequence of annexation. It was also declared 
by Mr. Bocanegra, the Mexican Secretary of | 
State for Foreign Relations, to Mr. Thompson, | 
our Minister at Mexico. Annexation by him was | 
declared to be a sufficient cause of war, and that | 
it would follow onthe heels of annexation. Wel, 
annexation took place, and Mexico was pledged : 
to declare war, though at that moment, as far as | 
‘Texas was concerned, she was ina state of war, | 
and they could make nothing else of it. Mexico | 
then declared war prospectively against the United 

States, and still the United States said they would 
annex Texas. It must then be understood, that 
from the moment annexation took place, these two | 
nations were towards each other as belligerants. 
Was, then, the President justified in marching the 
troops to the frontier of Texas? I contend that : 
he was. He was justified on every principle that 
could actuate a nation, and by self-respect, to oc- 
cupy the territory as far as the Rio Grande. That 
territory had been understood to belong to Texas. 
Texas had understood it-to belong to her. She : 
assumed that her limits extended to the Rio; 
Grande; and in 1836, when she defined her bound- 
aries more particularly, she claimed the Rio Grande : 


to be her boundary. This was before the recog- }) y 
ii west of the Rio Grande; but when they invaded 


nition of her independence. She was entitled to 
that boundary, and she had assumed and declared 
it to-be as much her territory as the land lying be- 
tween the Sabine and the Nueces. 

But who had now set up this assumption of | 
right to the country lying between the Nueces ` 
and the Rio Grande? Was it Mexico? Mexico ; 
never fixed the boundaries at the Nueces. Mexico | 
contended for no division of the territory; with | 
her, it was either all Mexican or none. if Texas | 


| 
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did not belong to the United States to the Rio | 


Grande, no territory belonged to her beyond the || 


Sabine. Gentlemen had said an intimation had : 
been given that if our army was not marched be- 
yond the Nueces, she would not consider it an ; 
aggression on her rights. Why, the quarrel was 


i 


about annexation. Mexico insisted on her right 


! Rio Bravo, should be punished as a traitor. 


as far as the Sabine, while Texas, by the right of 
conquest and independence, claimed fromthe Sa- 
bine to the Rio Grande, ` Texas preserved her ini- 
dependence. Texas exercised her jurisdiction; and 
that jurisdiction was recognised by England; ‘for 
people of that country appealed to"Texas to recog- 
nise the grants made to them to the.Rio Grande, 
on which settlements had been made, but had 
been broken up by the revolution and the disturbs 
ed state of the country. They made application 
through the Minister of Great Britain to (he Gow 
ernment of Texas to receive them, and allow 
them to resume the possession of their lands; and 
this was agreed to on the part of Texas without 
stipulation. This, then; would show that England 
regarded T'exas as entitled to that portion of coun» 
try lying between the Nueces and the Rio Grande, 
and England recognised the independence of 
Texas as described by the law of 1836. . After 
annexation took place, if the President had ne- 
glected to comply with the obligation to send.a 
force for the protection of Texas—the functions of 
its own government having ceased; if he had ne- 
glected to give them that protection which, as an 
independent people, they could have given them- 
selves—he would have been recreant to his duty. 

Mr. SEVIER interposed to ask the honorable 
Senator from Texas, if, after the recognition of the 
independence of Texas, General F. Huston did 
not keep possession of the country between the 
Nueces and the Rio Grande with one hundred or 
two hundred men? 

Mr. HOUSTON would answer the Senator from 
Arkansas with great pleasure. At the time referred 
to, Mr. H. was not with thearmy. General Rusk 
was in command, and he despatched General 
Tluston on that service. Colonel Hays, too, with 
his rangers, occupied that country; and if there 
were any permanent Mexican establishments there, 
he was not informed of it. It was a question never 
mooted in Texas, as to the Nueces being the west- 
ern boundary of Texas. The country beyond, 
extending to the Rio Grande, was considered a 
part of the republic of Texas; a post-office was 
established in that territory; land was located be- 
tween the Nueces and the Rio Grande; their laws 
were extended to that country; and if their popu- 
lation did notextend all the way to the Rio Grande, 
certainly the population of Mexico did not extend 
to the Nueces, for there were no Mexican inhabi- 
tants there. At the time of the battle of San Ja- 


i cinto, Santa Ana was required to fall back, beyond 


the limits of Texas, to Monterey, and he acknow- 
ledged the boundary to be as they proclaimed it in 
1836. He made no question aboutit, but assumed 
the Rio Grande to be the boundary, and no other 
was discussed. And when Texas was invaded by 
Vasquez and his marauding parties, it was under- 
stood to be an invasion of Texas, when he crossed 
the Rio Grande. They were stationed on the other 
side of the Rio Grande, and had no military estab- 
lishments in Texas. Whenever any invasion took 
place by the Mexicans, they were either checked, 
or repulsed, or pursued as fugitives across the Rio 
Grande; and General Woll’s army woukd have 
been taken, if ithad not been for want of harmony 
amongst the Texan troops. It was attacked and 
severely handled by the gallant Hays. à 
Did the Texan Government consider that the Rio 
Grande was not thcir boundary? They considered 
crossing over the Nueces as no more than passing 
over any other stream in their territory. Texan 
rangers kept possession of that country, and tribes 
of Indians were there—an agent of Texas accom- 
panying them. Texas, then, held possession of that 
country, while Mexico had no establishments east 
of the Rio Grande. Texas had no establishments 


Mexico, they crossed the Rio Grande at Loredo. 
Both nations considered the Rio Grande to-be the 
boundary. Whenever Mexico threatened: to in- 
vade Texas, terms were always employed which 
showed the crossing of the Rio Grande was con- 
sidered an invasion; but Mexico could never oc- 


; cupy that territory with her troops. As further 
| proof that the Rio Grande was the boundary, Mr. 


H. referred toa proclamation issued by the Mexi- 
can Government to General Woll, directing that 
any individual whatever, who should be found be- 
yond a league’s distance from the left bank of ue 

e 
referred, also; to the occupancy of Point Isabely 
and other circumstances, to establish the same 
point. He then proceeded. - 
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H 
. Now, if the President, with a knowledge of all 
these facts, had not taken the steps which he did, 
-he would have been justly chargeable with disre- 
garding the rights of Texas.. Texas, at that time, 
-had the right to claim all the privileges, rights, and 
immunities of any other member of this Confede- 
racy. She was at that*time virtually a member of 
this Union. Certain forms had been prescribed | 
for her to observe before she could be admitted, and 
Texas had conducted herself in cotiformity thereto, 
and had, therefore, the right to claim the consider- 
ation of this Government; and less than was ex- 
tended to her would have been injustice. Ifthe 
President had refused, Texas would have had the 
right to have rescinded all action on the joint reso- | 
lution, and considered it a fraud upon her, anda 
transaction that had not been meditated in good 
faith. 

But it had been alleged that our general was in- 
formed, previous to his advance from Corpus 
Christi to the Rio Grande, that if he would not 
cross the Colorado there would be no act of war. 
He had then passed over three-fourths of the | 
Texan territory, and to have acted on such an | 
intimation would have left him in a position not 
defensible, and where he could be surrounded and 
cut off—for that Mexico meditated war there could 
be no doubt. Did not Paredes write to Arista 
expressing a hope that he was prepared to place 
himself atthe head of his army ; and directing him 
not to wait for the advance of the American army, 
but to go and find it, and annihilate it wherever 
found? The Executive, then, had not transcended 
either his power or his duty in stationing the army 
at Corpus Christi, or marching it to the Rio Grande. 
It could not be believed that the President did it to 
involve the two countries in war; but even if war 
was the inevitable result of the advance of the 
army, he held that the President was bound to do 
it. If we were to wait for any friendly indication 
from Mexico towards Texas, he was apprehensive 
we should waita long time. The President did 
not by any means advance further than his obliga- 
tion to ‘Texas required, or the joint resolution 
implied, which hail been entered into by the pre- 
ceding Administration, It was not necessary to 
give the information to the Senate that the Admin- 
istration of Mr. Tyler took the initiatory step to 
carry out the joint resolution the evening before | 
his term expired, and that it was simply followed 
up by the present Executive of the United States, 
Believing, then, as he did, that it was the duty of 
the President to give the protection to Texas which 
she desired, he must conclude that the President 
would have been false to his trust, and regardless 
of his obligation, and disloyal to the then citizens 
of the United States, if he had not done so. An- 
terior to the tine when annexation was before 
the authorities here—when Texas was wooed and 
sought to join this Union—Mr. Upshur wrote to 
the chargé Waffaires of the United States in Texas, 
and the strongest assurances were given of regard 


| decease of Mr. Upshur, unanswered. 


and friendly feeling towards Texas, and Mr. Up- || 
shur menaced her with doleful consequences, and į 
by every possible means of persuasion that were | 
decorous, to induce the Government of Texas to | 
accede to thé proposition of the President of the | 
United States, by reopening negotiations. The | 
subject had been suspended by the Government of | 
Texas, or treated with apathy. She began to feel |; 
alle to resist the oppressions of Mexico. She |) 
thought she had better remain a free though hum- |! 
ble power than to come into a community of States 
where she was not treated with cordial feeling 
and hearty sympathy. Before the Government of | 
Texas would entertain the application made by ii 
the Government of the United States to send a 
minister to Washington city to treat for annexa- 
tion, the Executive ofthatcountry required, through 
her Secretary of State, that the Government of the | 
United States should pledge itself that a squadron 
sufficient in the estimation of the President of 
‘Texas, should float on the Gulf, and that five hun- i 
dred cavalry and one thousand infantry should be |) 
stationed on the frontier of Texas, and that both 
the land and naval forces should be subject to the |! 
order of the President of Texas. 

But this was not deemed a sufficient guarantee 
for Texas, and the President was required to pledge i| 
himself that in case of the failure of annexation ʻi 
trum any canse, the United States would enter into | 
a defensive alliance with Texas, against Mexico, | 
and give assurances or guarantee to the indepen- | 
dence of Texas. Í 


li 


li ject to his command: consequently they were both 


The Minister of the United States had little hesi- 
tation in acceding to the requirement for troops 
and a naval force, but in respect to the other point, 
he wished the privilege of referring it to his Gov- 
ernment, and proposed that the Executive of Tex- 
as should be satisfied on that point by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, after the Texan com- 
missioner should arrive at Washington, and before 
entering upon negotiations. The President of 
Texas then despatched an additional Minister to 
the United States, to act with the Minister previ- 


| ously sent, and considered that all the desired 


requirements of Texas had been complied with 
previous to entering into negotiations. A letter 
had been written to Mr. Upshur, then Secretar 


| of State, of the date of 17th January, 1844, but it 


remained in the State Department until after the 
It was sent 
by Mr. Van Zandt, to know what guarantees would 
be given; for Texas considered that she would be 
regardless of her own interests, if she entered into 
negotiations without such guarantees, as it would 
certainly provoke hostilities with Mexico, and 
expose her to all the hazards of a war. h 

As soon as Mr. Henderson arrived in Washing- 
ton city, a letter was addressed to Messrs. Hen- 
derson and Van Zandt, the Ministers of Texas, 
which he would read: 

c WASHINGTON Crry, April 11, 1844. 

« To Messrs. J. Van Zanvt and J. P. HENDERSON, 

« Ministers from the Republic of Teaus. 

“GENTLEMEN: The letter addressed by Mr. Van Zandt to 
the late Secretary of State, Mr. Upshur, to which you have 
called my attention, dated Washington, the 17th of Janu- 
ary, 1844; has been laid before the President of the United 

Ta reply to it, Iam directed hy the President to say, that 
the Secretary of the Navy has been instructed to order a 
strong naval force to concentrate in the Gulf of Mexico, to 
meet any emergency; and that similar orders have been is- 
sued by the Secretary of War to move the disposable mili- 
tary forces on our southwestern frontier for the Same pur- 
pose. Should the exigency arise to which you refer iu your 
note to Mr. Upshur, I am further directed by the President 
to say, that during the pendency of the treaty of annexation, 
he would deem it his duty to use all the means within his 
power by the Constitution to protect Texas from all foreign 
invasion, Ihave the honor to be, &c., 

«J. C. CALHOUNY 

« To meet any emergency.” That emergency 
was an invasion by Mexico. 

This was written and signed by the honorable 
Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. CaLnoun,] then 
in the State Department; but it appeared that it 
was not entirely satisfactory to those gentlemen. 
They were desirous that nothing should be left to 
construction, to explanation, to inference, for the 
situation of ‘Texas was one of peculiar delicacy. 
If the negotiation should be broken off between the 
United States and Texas, inevitably France and 
England would regard Texas as compromised to 
the United States; and it would take much time 
and care and assiduity to reassure them that Texas 
would never be treated so scurvily again. 

lt appeared that subsequently instructions were 
given to the army and navy; and the officer in com- 
mand of the land forces, and Captain Connor, who 
was in command of the navy, did put themselves 
in correspondence with the Executive of Texas, 
and maintained it sedulousiy. They were to be 
subject to the President of Texas, and act at his 
bidding. If an assurance to that effect had not 
been given to the President of Texas, he never | 
would have senta minister here, authorized to treat 
between the two countries on that subject; for it | 


l! was jeoparding the nationality of Texas. The 


order was therefore given on the arrival of the 
Texan minister here, and before opening negotia- 
tions for the treaty; and it did not say that the | 
power was to be limited which the President of į 
Texas was to exercise, so far as the army and the | 
navy were concerned; for they were both to be sub- 


to be employed for the protection of Texas, which 
was then a foreign country. Texas had then no 
connexion with the United States; and if Texas, 
then a foreign country, was entitled to this assist- 
ance, without any previous stipulation, surely the 


i! President of the United States was justified in-em- | 


ploying the army and the navy for that purpose, 


|! after she had been incorporated into this Union by 
| legislative action. The President, then, stood com- 


| 
pletely vindicated on this ground, and was not | 
liable to the slightest charge of exceeding his power | 
and his duty. 

a still apprehending that the Government of 


it 
j 


| Messrs. Henderson and Van Zandt, to which he 
would call the attention of the Senate: : 


Verbal asswrances to Messrs, Van Zandt and Henderson by 
| Mr. Culhoun, written down in his presence and read over to 
him., 

« A powerful naval force, to consist of ten or twelve ves- 
sels, will be ordered to the Gulf of Mexico, the commander 
| of which, Captain Connor, will, upon any serious demon- 
| stration being made by water by Mexico against ‘Texas, in- 
| form the Mexican commander, that any attack upon Texas 
| will be considered as a hostile act, and the Executive will 
| feel himself bound to use every means to repel it. 

“That the old division, as established by Mr. Calhoun as 
Secretary of War, extending from Florida Point to the south- 
ern extremity of Lake Michigan, has been restored, and 
General Gaines been put in command, and ordered to take 
uphis quarters at Fort Jesup, who will receive similar orders, 
as to any demonstration by land, to those given to the naval 
commander as to a demonstration by sea; and that he and 
the chargé d’atfaires will keep up an active correspondence 
with the President of Texas, and if they should reevive any 
| communication from him which he conceives threatens any 


| serious intention upon the part of Mexico to invade Texas 
| by land, they or either of them shall forthwith despatch the 


same to Washington city by express. That the President 
will, in that event, send a message to Congress, informing 
them of the fact, and request Congress to udopt, as speedily 
as possible, such measures as may be necessary for the de- 
fence of Texas; and if the emergency should require it, to sey 
| în his message, thut he would, in the meantime, consider it his 

duty to defend Texas against aggression, and will accordingly 
do so.?? 


After the treaty was’ rejected, assurances were 
given to Texas that no material change should be 
made in the orders to the commanders of sea and 
land forces, except that they should no longer corre- 
spond with the President of Texas, except through 
the United States chargé d’affaires. 

In accordance with these assurances, Texas had 
received that protection which good faithr quired, 
| and without which negotiations would not have been 
| opened. He was not going to discuss the consti- 
| tutionality of these measures; but he would say 
that the President was pledged to use all the power 
| which the Constitution placed in his hands to de- 
| fend Texas to her boundary line. If it should be 
| pretended that he only intended a constitutional 
exercise of these powers, and that his gjgorerion 
was to be governed by that, to delude “Mas into 
i the belief that assurances were given which were 
not intended to be performed, it would reflect dis- - 
credit on the President of the United States, Mr. 
H. did not believe that the assurances which were 
„given were more than the President had power to 
give; nor did he mean to reflect on any officer of 
| that Administration, because it was a fair and 
| honest transaction between the two countries, The 
assurances were renewed, and he was sorry that 
they were not always carried out; for after the 
treaty was rejected, and Texas was in the worst 
possible dilemma in which she could be placed— 
| degraded by the rejection of the treaty, dishonored 
in the eyes of other nations, repudiated after ar- 
| dent expressions of the confidence and regard she 
į reposed in the United States, suspected by Eng- 
i land and France of insincerity and of versatility of 
character—she was thrown on her own resources 
| again; and the United States then, for the first 
| time, intimated that they had done all that could 
i be done, or done what they intended to do. 

Now, this was not considered a very comforta- 
ble assurance to Texas. It was a withdrawal of 
| a portion of the assurances which had been given 
| to her previous to entering into the negotiations 
i for annexation, after the treaty had failed. 

i When Mr. Murphy, the chargé d’affaires in 
| Texas, sent a copy of his letter to Washington, 
| Mr. Nelson said he had rather transcended his 
| power; that the President had only certain consti- 
tutional powers which he could exercise, and they 


i, had been transcended; and Texas was left in a po- 


' sition which, if she had been of a fickle character 


|i and unstable in her policy, would have driven her 
i| into the arms of France and England, which had 


| been so much carped about. ; 
| While he was on this branch of the subject, he 


|| would here, in his place, state some matters in re- 
|i lation to things which had been much discussed at 


‘large. Texas, to be sure, had great domestic mis- 
| fortunes, but she was never recreant to the princi- 
_ ples of liberty; and if she had stood alone from, 
| and been disregarded and denounced by all the 
` nations of the carth, she never would have swerved 
i from the principles of constitutional liberty. She 
| never could have been driven from the principles 
| ingrafted in the very nature of her constituency. 
| She never thought of forming an alliance which 
| could have dishonored her escutcheon. She never 


exas would not be satisfied, further and more ex- 
plicit assurances were given by Mr. Calhoun to 


| thought of owing allegiance to any country but 
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one with which she could be incorporated on prin- 
ciples of equality. Texasnever thought of making 
any proposition affecting any of the institutions 
she had taken to that country, or to impair her 
self respect, or the respect of other nations. Eng. 
land never proposed the subject of slavery or of 
abolition to Texas. England never made a sug- 
gestion to Texas which, if she had pursued or 
accepted, would have degraded her in the eyes of 
the purest patriot that ever lived. Nothing was 
ever proposed or done but what ought to take 
lace between nations, although the journals of the 
nited States, on various occasions, had thought 

fit to assail, not only the authorities of Texas, but | 
the British and other foreign Ministers, and to de- | 
nounce them as foreign emissaries, and the Presi- 

` dent of the Republic of Texas as a traitor to the 
principles of liberty, for which he ought to be 
hurled from his high estate. He was perfectly 
aware that all this would cause some excitement, 
which might lead to annexation; but ‘Texas was 
notin a very comfortable position; and therefore 
he was-willing that the United States should be 
induced to act by public opinion. 

So far, then, as that was concerned, he did not 
regret the abuse which was heaped on Texas by 
the people of the United States, and by some 
statesmen too. But England was represented by a 
gentleman (Captain Elliot) whose intelligence | 
would compare with that of any representative 
from any country, if Mr. H. was able to judge. 
He was a man who sympathized with Texas, and 
he proposed nothing but what was for the interest 
of Texas. He was representing faithfully his own 
Government, and he regretted that the blind zeal 
of Mexico could have withstood the strong remon- 
strance which had been made to her, to recognise 
the independence of Texas. He required nothing 
but commercial relations between England and 
Texas, and an interchange of her fabrics for the 
products of the South. The character of that gen- 
tleman was preeminently praiseworthy and patri- 
otic, and it would be seen that Texas appreciates 
him when she writes her annals. And as a states- 
man and diplomatist, he was entitled to all the | 
respect and gratitude of Texas. 

And now as to the expediency of prosecuting 
this war, or what course 1s it the most expedient 
for the Government of the United State to pursue? 
This is a question which involves not only the 
prosperity, but the honor and glory, of this na- 
tion. Propositions have been made to withdraw 
our troops to a certain line. This would be a line 
of little less than two thousand miles for this coun- 
try to protect, which would be worse than the in- 
vasion of Mexico. Why, they would have liter- 
ally to make the Rio Grande a fortification, requi- 
ring, from thence to the Pacific, ten thousand men. 
It would require a corps of cavalry—nay, a bat- 
talion—to guard the caravan of supplies of the 
army stationed so far from its resources. The 
supplies would have to be sent by wagons, or on 
-mules, and unless the supplies were protected, the 
-army maintaining the line would be liable to be 
starved out at any time, and millions on millions 
would not be sufficient to pay for the transporta- 
tion alone. But besides the danger of the supplies 
being taken by hostile parties, the enemy could pass |! 
between our stations into the interior at any time, ; 
unless we had a large force of cavalry to pursue | 
them. And when we had congregated a sufficient 


force to repel an invading army, the enemy could |: 


oints into the interior, or take gar- | 
ad been weakened by the concentra- 
tion of the army. Such a war he was satisfied 
would be interminable. Why, how long was the 
war continued when there was the ocean between 
Mexico and Spain? He believed it was nincteen 
` years after the revolution before Spain recognised 
Mexican independence. Nor would Mexico ever 
come to tcrms unless we make her feel our power. 
If it were even possible to supply the line, as pro- 
jected, there would bea continual border war. No 
soldier would ever be able to go out of the garri- 
son, unless with a large body of troops. ‘They 
would not trust themselves in small parties, lest 
they should be cut off by rancheros, who exercise 
great vigilance and address. ‘hey are sagacious, 
| watchful, hardy, and enterprising. Rancheros on 
the frontier correspond to the pioneers of North | 
America. They are good marksmen, so that they | 
could organize a very efficient force. 
this line would be exposed to various Indian tribes 
to the Cumanches, and others who occupy that ! 


pass at other p 
risons which h 


| ways will characterize our arms, that it is a less 


| feeble Texas had maintained a Government for ten 


But besides, |; 


vast waste between the Del Norte and the Pacific. 
So that we should have not a Mexican army alone, 
but an Indian enemy, to combat. 

He could not vote for a measure, therefore, 
which embodied such a provision. If Mexico is | 
to be conquered and brought to terms—he would 
not say “conquer a peace,” but “a war?—i 
must be by subduing her—by letting her feel our | 
superiprity. Mexico has not yet felt the calamities 
of war. She feels that we have penetrated into 
her country, but such is the humanity which al- 


affliction than she apprehended. Her people are 
becoming wealthy by the munificent means which 
we dispense in the purchase of supplies, and hence 
the inducement is to wish the continuance of the 
war, rather than its termination. Should we, then, | 
forbear, in regard to the condition of a sister repub- 
lic? Should we not raise our hand against Mexico 
because it is a republic? Why, what kind of re- 
publican institutions were those of Mexico? Whilst 


years without a single convulsion, how many had 
Mexico endured? In the last twelve months, Mex- 
ico had had three revolutions, he believed. 

Mr. BENTON. She has had seventeen in 
twenty-five years. 

Mr. HOUSTON. And yet weare to regard her | 
as an organized Government, entitled to our sym- ; 
pathies, and we are to withhold the infliction of 
necessary and well-deserved chastisement! He | 
could not so regard her. If Mexico had an estab- ; 
lished government—if her usurpations were not | 
now almost daily, and her acts of despotism glaring | 
and flagitious, he might feel for her some sympa- ' 
thy. But when he saw her citizens deprived of 
their liberties—when he saw her people in a more 
abject condition than southern slaves on planta- ; 
tions—he could not feel for her any sympathy. | 
He should rather endeavor to relieve that people | 
from such a thraldom, and give them liberty while ' 
he chastised their despots. 

An honorable Senator had alluded to their par- 
tiality for the soil, and the respect they felt for the ; 
place where the bones of their ancestors were laid. 
He had spoken of their patriotic throes. He spoke 
of their remembrance of their Bunker Hills, their 
Lexingtons, and their Yorktowns. But was it not 
sacrilege to the memory of our ancestors thus to ; 
associate them with Mexicans? He desired to be 
pointed to one field in Mexico whfch would entitle | 
her to association with the name of Bunker Hil], | 
or Lexington, or Yorktown, or any other achieve- | 
ment of ours. Did perfidy give triumph to our 
revolutionary fathers? Did cruelty characterize 
their achievements? Where could a parallel be 
| found in Mexico to Bunker Hill? Would they 
find it in the consecrated soil of Texas? He could 
not believe that our Revolution had been effected 
by acts which outrage humanity, or that our fa- 
thers had relied on duplicity, ambuscades, and 
faithlessness, which characterizéd the Mexicans. 
Would they go to the fields of Texas to see how 
Mexican warfare was characterized? What said 
Goliad? Did that afford a parallel to Lexington? 
And the Alamo-——what said the history of that 
memorable event? 

But, to return from this digression, he could not 
believe that peace could ever be brought about 
with Mexico until she had felt the calamities of 
war. We must march, not merely to her borders 
to annoy her there—for we should only add to the 
; miseries of her inhabitants and the extortion of 
| her rulers, by affording them a pretence for extor- 
tion under the plea of necessity to defend the 
country—we must strike home. Let them know 
: that we are not warring against the rights of their 
: eitizens—against the oppressed people of Mexico, 
nor their priesthood, nor their religion. Show 
i them that you will respect their temples, treat 
| their images with deference, and, however much 
: you may differ from their religious opinions, teach | 
them that they will be entitled to freedom of | 
thought, and the most perfect liberty. Show them ; 
that you only intend to chastise their tyrants and ; 
oppressors. Go to their capital, and he would not | 
doubt.of success in this war. 
‘ not already been achieved, it is no reason why we 
| should despair of the most perfect success. 
can conquer Mexico. 3 

Our squadron is sufficient to blockade the ports 
of Mexico, and to exclude her from the benefits 


i} principles of justice which o 


If everything has || 


We | 


interior with yourarms. March oh! Andif'you 
inflict a shock on the mind of Mexico, follow: it 
up with rapidity, and you will be able to ‘dictate 
peace in the halls of Montezuma, or wherever elge 
you please, even on the sacrificial stone-in-her 
capital. . 

He had been sorry to hear subjects and senti- 
ments brought into this’ discussion which would 


| be calculated to animate Mexico. They had here 


had descriptions of the climate which would dis- 
hearten our men, and discourage inlistments, 
They had had vague fears expressed that our na- 
tional resources would not sustain the war. And - 
these were given as reasons why this nation should 
be degraded by falling back upon a line of terri- 
tory less than that which she has claimed as her 
own. Now, if they did not press on, they would 
afford encouragement to Mexico, and dishearten 
our own troops. He would not encourage the 
tf enemy by depreciating our own means, orby uri 
due sympathy in the calamities of war. He would 
entertain no.sympathy with a nation which had no 
self-respect. 

| Whatever is said here on behalf of Mexico or 
i to the disparagement of the United States or her 
capabilities, wil have a deleterious influence on 
the operations of war. If we encourage Mexico 
by disheartening our own people—if we revive 
their drooping spirits, nerve their arm, and ani- 
| mate their hopes, we shall find that the war will 


‘| continue interminably; but if we have united ac- 


tion and councils in this nation, we shall not only 
produce efficiency in our troops, and find that we 
have ample resources, but produce a moral effect 
on Mexico. Distraction here is encouragement to 
Mexico. Dissensions here are aids to Mexico, 
No matter what the motive may be, such will be 
the effects; and it is effects that we should regard, 
Mexico is not insensible to the opinions of this 
body. For the purpose of showing the influence 
the debates here have upon them—not only upon 
the political men of that country, but upon the 
community at large—he would read an extract 
from a letter written at the National Palace of 
Mexico in the month of September, 1843, by Mr. 
Bocanegra to Mr. Thompson, then our Minister 
resident there. He says: 


“The undersigned hopes, 


with good reason, from the 
ght to preside over the celib- 
| erations of the Congress of the United States, that it will 
never listen to suggestions, nor to private interests, detri- 
mental to the law of nations and international law 3 but as 
it may happen that ambition and delusion may prevail over 
public propriety, that personal views may triumph over sane 
and just ideas, and that the vigorous reasoning of Mr. Jonn 
Quincy Adams and his co-laborers may be ineffectual. how 
can it be considered strange and out of the way that Mexi- 
co, under such a supposition, should announce that she will 
reari the annexation of Texas as an act of declaration of 
arr 

He had read this for the purpose of showing, 
that whatever advocacy Mexico may receive on 
this floor, or in our councils, either National or 
State, it would have no beneficial result on this 
country. 

When the declaration of war was made by Con- 
gress, it was almostas theaction of one man. He 
had hoped to see the unanimity pregerved which 
was manifested on that occasion. ‘That unanimity 
delighted his heart. He felt that we were then 
united to redress the wrongs of the United States, 
and to chastise Mexico into a determination to re- 
compense us for the wrongs done to us, by hold- 
ing her territory until she shall reimburse us that 
which is due, and the expenses of the war. 

And as to the subject of slavery, which had been 
brought into this diseussion, for one, he had to 
say, that he anticipated nothing but evil from 
this premature discussion of that subject. It was 
not a question which necessarily grew out of the 
war, or the general policy of the war. He re- 
garded it as a calamity under which the nation 
labored; but it was not brought on by ourselves, 
but by our ancestors. 

He admitted that it was a question which must 
be some day met, but he trusted the intelligence of 
this nation would control all the. evils connected 
with it, and not justify the anticipation of disunion 
amongst us. Disunion here? He could not bear 
the word. Let not the name of Texas, his home, 
the last to be incorporated into: this Union, ever 
be blasphemed by the word “‘disunion.’? Let not 
the Union be severed. The boon we possess is 
too rich, too mighty, and too grand—the sum of 


j 
of commerce, or to make her subsidiary to the 
| revenue of the United States. Penetrate into the 


human happiness we enjoy is too great, the amount 
of liberty is too precious! This question was not 
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raised for our good. Why, was not the North de- 
pendent on the South? And was not the South 
dependent on the North? Would it not be to each 
a suicidal act? and to both destruction ? Disunion! 
It was a monster; and if he could, he would seize 
upon its mane, drag it forth, and inspect its scales, 
and if it had a penetrable spot, he would strike it 
to the vitals. 3 

He relied on the intelligence of. the- country to 
avoid that agitating question. He would postpone 
it. It was an evil which ought not to be invited; 
but when it shall come, let it be managed with the 
judgment of reasonable men, and not by passion- 
ate excitement. 

He had been very sorry to hear the war denounced 
as an unjust war, and asasmall war. He was 
not going now to debate that subject. Ile was, 


however, perfectly satisfied that the President could ! 


not have pursued a course different from the one | 
He should give the Presi- | 


which he did pursue. 
dent all the support which he deserved as the Chief 
Magistrate of this nation. He is our ruler under 
the Constitution, and we enj 
instrument under God. The President has been 
placed at the head of this Government by the voice 
of a free people, and he should therefore give the 
President that aid which the necessities of the 


: ; : : i 
country require, reserving to himself at all umes 


to question the propriety of his proceedings. It 
was a duty which they owed to the country to co- 
operate with and sustain the Executive in the pres- 
ent crisis. So far as he had power to do it, asa 
representative of the American people, he would 
do it for the honor of the country. He would do 


it to enable the President to secure the success of | 
our arms. He would do it for the purpose of hum- į 
bling Mexico, and producing a peace as immediate 


as possible. He regarded the President of the 
United States as situated like Moses in the olden 
time. It was necessary that Israel, that chosen and 
favored people, should go to war with the Amale- 
kites—for territory he granted it was. Moses di- 
rected Jashua: to select chosen young men to go 
out and fight against the Amalekites, and Moses 
stood on the top of a mountain to witness the bat- 


tle, with Aaron and Hur. And it came to pass | 


that Moses held up his hand that Israel prevailed, 
and when he let down his hand Amalek prevailed. 
But Moses’ hands became heavy, and they took a 
stone and put it under him, and he sat thereon; and 
Aaron and Hur stayed up his hands, the one on 
the one side and the other on the other side, and 
his hands were steady to the going down of the 


aun. And Joshua discomfited Amelek and his peó- |; i f 
| General Taylor, detailing to him conversations whieh he 
i aifeged he had had with Arista on two poiuts—first, to make 


ple with the edge of the sword. So should we 


vphold the hands of our President, and smite 


Mexico with the edge of the sword. 


Mr. CALHOUN said, the Senator from Texas | 


t savored to make certain words ich he = : : 
had enden l to a PRU WO whithiihe i the following letter from Mr. Marks, dated at New Orleans: | 


had used in a communication to the Texas Com- 
missioners cover more ground than he had intend- 
ed, For himself he had no such intention as the 
Senator’s interpretation would imply. The Com- 
missioners from Texas naturally required protec- 
tion, having just ground to apprehend that Mexico 
might take advantage of the cireumstances and 
position in hich she would be placed, but they 
asked for more than this Government could com- 
ply with. All that the Administration could then 
do, was to place a fleet on the Gulf, and to send 
General Gaines on the frontier; and if Mexico 
should make any hostile movement, to bring the 
subject before Congress. The Administration was 


aware that the question of war was with Congress | 


and not with itself. ‘The Administration was re 
solved to do all that it could constitutionally do 
-but on the question of war it could only make a 


recommendation to Congress, and that it would || 


have done. 


ments did more to endanger the peace of the coun- 
try than the marching of General Taylor from 
Corpus Christi to the Rio Grande. But that move- 
ment at last produced no war. The truth was, 
that although there was a possibility that Mexico 


might interfere when the negotiations were known; ; 


although she might have a strong desire to do so, 
yet her condition at that time was such that she 
had little capacity to make any war, and his im- 
pression was, that if we had stood on the defen- 
sive—if we had maintained Texas as we found 
Texas, there would have been no danger of war. 
That was his impression. And on that impression 
he had all along acted. He would not go into this 


{ 


oy the blessings of that | 


i 


j mitted to Congress. 


i and abandon it, or take this defensive line. 


! Then on the 29th of Octe 


i Strom the village of China, (Mexico.) 
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| Subject; out the Senator had said that the line he 
| proposed was an extensive one, and that it would 


take ten thousand men for its maintenance. But 
he supposed there was a part of that line which 
would require no considerable defence. 

A brief conversation ensued between the Sena- 
tors from South Carolina and Texas, respecting 
that line, and the possibility of protecting it with- 
out a large force. . 

Mr. HOUSTON then returned to the letter of 
the Senator from South Carolina, when Secretary 
of State, to the Texan Commissioners, to show 
that his interpretation was sustained by its phrase- 
ology. He said he could not suppose that the 
Texan Commissioners would have entered into ne- 
gotiations without the fullest assurance of protec- 
tion for Texasin all emergencies. g 

Mr. CALHOUN explained, that his meaning 
was in case of an emergency—the invasion of 
Texas by Mexico—that the subject would be sub- j 
g He again insisted that the 
line which he had designated could be maintained 
with a small force. Part of it was occupied by 
Indians, and other part to the Pacific was covered 
by water, and therefore would require but a small 
naval force. To this (he said) this Government 
would have to come, unless some extraordinary 
circumstance should occur. He called upon the 
advocates of the opposite policy to consider it. 
Their view of dictating a peace was an event which 
no man could yet see; and it might be so far post- 
poned that the nation would get tired of the war 
Fle 
believed it would be found the best for the whole 
country. 

Mr. HOUSTON desired to know whether, if 
Congress had adjourned without acting upon such 
a message as the Senator from South Carolina had 
intimated the President would have sent in, in the 
emergency contemplated, the President would have 
rendered the promised aid to Texas? 

Mr. CALHOUN said that was provided for. 
Congress was to be called together with all possi- 


| ble despateh. 


Mr. CASS said, in the course of the discussion 
the other day, a question arose about certain inter- 
views which General Arista had been said to have 
had with Generat Taylor, and certain propositions 


i he had been reported to have made to the Ameri- 


can general. These statements were quoted from 
a letter publisMed in the Charleston Mercury, on 
which he proposed to say a few words to remove 
all misconception: 

“On the 23d of September, 1845, Mr. Marks wrote to 


the Colorado the boundary between him and Taylor; and, 
next, as to the disposition of the Mexicanu Government to 
make a satisfactory arre 


s 
er, the Secretary of State reecived 


«£ é New ORLE 
“Sm: Thave the honor to tra: 
“a lettur Laditressed to Goneral Z 


NS, October 29, 1845. 
smit herewith, ‘Copy? of 
“aylor, at Corpus Christi, 
I despatched it by 
‘special courier to bim, but was subsequently informed that 
‘the express was detained at the town of Camargo, (on the 
¢RioGrande,) up to the 7th instant, by reason of the continual 
“and heavy rains. I beg Jeave to add, that I arrived in this 
‘city yesterday from Matamoros, and will leave to-morrow 
‘for Washington. Iam, with great respect, &c., 

“er D: MARKS. 


«t eTo the Hon. James BUCHANAN, 
«é Secretary of State? 

se Butit was important to notice that the following signifi- 
cant paragraph in the letter to Mr. Buchanan was not pub- 
lished : 

s¢ ¢fndependently of my personal services, I have tavelled 
at my own expense, disbursing upwards of two thousand 
dollars? 

<c On the 6th of November, Mr. Marhs’s letter arrived at 
the department in this city. Me had no authority whatever 
for his proceedings, which were entirely voluntary. On 
the very same day which Mr. Marks’s letter was received, 
the letter of Mr. Black, our consul at Mexico, in answer to 


N il a previous ication of the Gover p asreceive: 
The Senator from Texas said that those move- |! a previous communication of th vernment was received, 


statiug that the Mexican Government would not enter into 
any arrangement. Mr. Marks arrived in Washington on the 
iGth of the month, on the very day on which Mr. Slidell’s 
final instructions were made out. Mr. Marks requested 
employment as a secret agent to go to Arista; but he brought 


ino letter from General Taylor, nor presented any trace of 


authority from Arista or anybody. He was told that the 
Government could not employ bim—that the whole matter | 
was committed to Mr. Slidell, and that General Taylor had 
no intentions, in the then existing circumstances, to remove 
from Corpus Christi. Mr. Slidell’s despatch of the 17th De- 
cember, and Mr. Black’s letter of the 18th, were received 
here on the 13th of January, announcing distinctly that Mr, 
Slidell woutd not be reecived, and that the Mexican Gov- 
ernment considered annexation as an actof war. Nextday | 
(the 4th) General Taylor was ordered to advance from Cor- 
pus Christi.” 


Mr. CALHOUN said the fact was clear, that | 


gement with the United States. | 


l 


Generals Taylor and Arista acted on that. infor- 
mation: And from September to May, General 
Arista acted only on the defensive; thus the facts 
corroborated the statement of Mr. Marks, who 
was a highly respectable citizen. 

Mr. CASS could not suppose that a general on 
the frontier would act on such an unofficial com- 
munication. And with respect to Arista, he had 
only to say that as soon as the Mexicans got ready 
they made the attack. 

Mr. WESTCOTT said he desired to ask one 
question of the honorable Senator from Michigan, 
[Mr. Cass.] He did not hear that Senator dis- 
tinctly, and did not understand whether he said 
that General Arista had not made any communica- 
tion to General Taylor before the latter left Corpus 
Christi, or whether it was merely that the letter of 
Mr. Marks did not show that General Arista had 
communicated with General Taylor. 

Mr. CASS observed, in reply, that what he said 
was confined to the letter. 

Mr. WESTCOTT observed that he was satis- 
fied from information he received before he came 
here in the fall of 1845, and since, that General 
Arista accepted the command of the army in the 
northern provinces of Mexico with the view of 
effecting a revolution in those provinces, and sepa- 
rating them as an independent republic from the 
Central Government of Mexico, and ridding them 
of the tyranny of that Government. General 
Arista had lived long in the United States, spoke 
our language, and was a republican in principle, 
and at that time feared the success of the efforts 
then making to place a European prince ona throne 
in Mexico. Mr. W. said he was informed from 
quarters he placed full credit on, (he would say, 
moreover, that his information was not derived 
from any connected with departments in this city,) 
that while General Taylor was at Corpus Christi, 
General Arista sent Mexican officers to his camp, 
one of them his near connexion, and indicated to 
him his intentions and purposes, and that so far 
from his movement to the Rio Grande being ob- 
jected to, it was indicated, it was wished; and 
in such superior force as to give to General Arista 
an excuse to his Generals Ampudia, Mejia, Vega, 
and others, (inimical to him, and who would be 
opposed to his views, if known,) for not crossing 
| the river and attacking the United States forces. 
Whether General Taylor placed reliance on this 
information, or regarded itas mere Mexican hum- 
| bug, or whether he communicated it to the Gov- 
ernment, Mr. W. did not know. But (said Mr. 
W.) {do know that officers of the army did com- 
; municate to the War Department the substance of 
a portion of this information. He knew this from 
persons of high character with the army at this 
time. If General Gaines’s troops had been sent 
to Mexico and marched with General Taylor’s 
troops to the Rio Grande, it is probable no battle 
would have taken place. The truth should be 
brought out. If the facts were, as he believed, 
they afford another justification to the Adminis- 
tration, and perhaps for General Taylor, for march- 
ing to the Rio Grande. 

Mr. SEVIER said the Senator referred to facts 
which would be found fully developed in the cor- 
respondence of General Taylor, from which it 
would be seen that there was not a word of truth 
in the rumors to which the Senator had referred— 
if General Taylor had told the truth. 

He went into an examination of the documents, 
to show, that from the position of the parties, 
through several months, this could not be the 
truth; and he said he did not find in the printed 
correspondence, that, from the time General Tay- 
lor left New Orleans, in July, for Corpus Christi, 
i and afterwards to the Rio Grande, General Arista 
had ever been seen, Arista was superseded by 
| Ampudia a few days before the battle. 
| Mr. WESTCOTT said he did not find the infor- 
i mation he had received in any of the documents 
| published. Indeed, the printed volume of last ses- 
; sion, containing the documents referred to by the 
i Senator from Arkansas, had not as yet been re- 
i ceived by him; but according to his recollection of 
| the documents, from his hasty glance at them when 
they were communicated, statements made in the 
correspondence corroborated the statements of Mr. 
, Marks, which the Senator thought there was no 
iad in. Mr. W. believed that General Arista 
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had communicated to General Taylor his views 
and intentions, and that he desired a strong force 
of the United States on the Rio Grande to give 
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countenance to his purposed insurrectionary move- 
ment; and this was the reason, as he believed, Tay- 
lor’s inferior and exposed force was not attacked 
at Corpus Christi, and that Point Isabel was not 
taken. . 

He hoped a call would be made on the War De- 
partment for all the correspondence with any offi- 
cers of the army or other persons on this subject, 
and he believed it would tend to justify the course 

„of the Administration on this subject. 

Mr. SEVIER. Tt is all in the documents. 

Mr. WESTCOTT had examined the documents, 
and he did not find it. If the objects and purposes 
of going to the Rio Grande were as he had stated 
them, he did not find it in the documents. 

After some other explanations, the conversation 
dropped. 

The Senate then went into executive session, 
and, after some time spent therein, 

The Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fripay, February 19, 1847. 


The Journal of yesterday having been read in 
part, its further reading was, on motion of Mr. 
DANIEL, dispensed with. 


The SPEAKER announced the buisness first in 
order tobe the resolution pending at the adjournment 
yesterday, providing that all debate in committee 
on the bill to provide for continuing certain public 
works in the Territory of Wisconsin should cease 
in half an hour after it should again have been 
taken up. 

Mr. BRODHEAD demanded the previous ques- 
tion; which motion does not seem to have been en- 
tertained. 

Mr. DANIEL asked if it would be in order to 
move to postpone the resolution ? 

The SPEAKER said, the Chair thought not. 
The resolution was one of that kind which could 
not give rise to debate, and necessarily required 
the action of the House. 

Mr. BOYD moved that the resolution be laid on 
the table. 

Mr: MecCLELLAND asked the yeas and nays, 
which were ordered. 

Mr. BOYD withdrew his motion. 

The SPEAKER then said that the question 
would be on the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. TIBBATTS asked the yeas and nays, 
which were ordered; and being taken, were yeas 
91, nays 41. 

So the resolution was adopted. 

Mr. DANIEL moved that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole on the private 
ealendar. 

Mr. McKAY gave notice, that if that motion 


should be rejected, he would move that the House | 


go into Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union on the army appropriation bill. 

Mr. WENTWORTH gave a similar notice in 
relation to the river and harbor bill 


Mr. HENLEY gave a similar notice in relation | 


to the Patent Office bill. 

Mr. DANIEL obtained leave, in support of his 
motion, to say that he had pressed the private cal- 
endar very little during the present session on the 
consideration of the House. There were several 
meritorious claims upon it; and it seemed to him 
that there would be ample time for the transaction 
of other business, even if the LLouse should consent 
to give this day and to-morrow to the consideration 
of private bills. Fle urgently entreated the House, 
therefore, to sustain his motion. 

Mr. McCLERNAND requested Mr. Danrex to 
waive his motion, so as to enable him (Mr. McC.) 
to present a memorial. : tes 

Mr. DANIEL intimated his willingness to do 
go:on pledge of its renewal. i 

“Mr. McCLERNAND then rose and said: Mr. 
Speaker, I rise for the purpose of presenting the 
memorial of the Jackson Monumental Committee 
of this city, praying Congress to place at the dis- 
¿posal of that committee four brass cannon and two 

“brass mortars, weighing in all 4,930 pounds, to be 


“used as. material in constructing a monument to j 


General. Andrew Jackson, and to ask for the me- 

monial the favorable consideration of this honorable 
“body. -Too much praise cannot be bestowed upon 
fhe members of this committee for their zeal and 
` public spirit in so noble an enterprise, or upon the 
country: for the promptness and liberality with 
which they have responded to it. To this extent 


| that a statue raised by a grateful people to the: 


į dividualized Argora through which the voice of a | 


they have disproved the charge, if it be not alto- 
gether untrue, that republics are ungrateful. 

The committee represent that they are now as- 
sured ample means may be obtained by voluntary 
contributions to insure the early completion of the 
monument. They state that the column of Napo- 
leon, formed after the model of that of the Emperor 
Trajan, is made of the cannon taken by Napoleon | 
at the battle of Austerlitz—that the equestrian sta- 
tue to Wellington, now in the course of comple- 
tion, is to be made of the brass pieces captured by 
that genera! at Waterloo; and it satisfactorily ap- 
pears that the pieces asked for are the same which 
were captured by General Jackson in a gallantand 
brilliant affair at Pensacola in 1814, and that they 
are now ** unserviceable.” From these considera- 
tions, the committee appeal to Congress to devote 
these pieces to the purpose of perpetuating the form 
of the illustrious chief whose skill and valor gave 
them to his country. 

This disposition of these trophies is peculiarly 
appropriate. Not that sculptured stone?’ or! 
“ever during brass” can add to the imperishable | 
renown of Andrew Jackson; but because it is just 


memory of a departed hero should embody in its Í 
form a part, at least, of the tokens of his victories. 
It is not only sanctioned by custom, but is emi- 
nently proper as a means of perpetuating the in- 
i fluence of the virtuous and patriotic examples of 
“ the illustrious dead.” 

This is not the proper occasion to pronounce a | 
formal eulogy uponthe man whose last aspirations | 
were for the welfare, the glory, and happiness of | 
his country. But I may be allowed to say that An- 
drew Jackson was no man of a common order. 
Left fatherless and friendless in his youth, he 
wrote the word “ ExcELsior”’ upon his crest, and 
pushed his way upward and onward to power and į 
distinction—from the rank of a private to that of a | 
general, and from the position of a citizen to that lj 
of Chief Magistrate of the Republic. The name of | 
Jackson—the indomitable, the strong-willed, the 
honest, the unflinching, the man of iron—has be- | 
come a household word to his countrymen—an | 
invocation of patriotism and duty to all lands. |! 
What he said and did is written on that record of 
words and deeds accumulated from the wisdom | 
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and heroism of ages, and there, as a lesson and | 
incentive to posterity, it will be written forever, į 
Endowed, perhaps, with a less bold and subtle 
philosophy than Jefferson—with a less dazzling ; 
and theoretic genius than Napoleon—he was the 
equal of them both in energy and concentration of 
purpose—their superior in the attribute of common 
sense. His principles were lofty and stern—proof 
alike against power and corruption. As Aristides, 
he could have written, unmoved, the ballot of his 
own ostracism, or watched untempted by the flick- 
ering torches of night over the treasure which 
strewed the field of Marathon. As a general, he | 
was active and daring, yet vigilant and judicious. || 
To constancy and fortitude he had impetuous and | 
almost romantic valor. At the battle of New Or- 
leans he won the crowning glory of his military į 
career. There he confirmed the great truth pro- 
claimed upon the classic plains of Platæa, the pre- 
eminence of free States in the defence of their 
heartlh-stones and independence over the unwieldy 
empires of crowned conquerors. As it is the habit |j 
of a free people to delegate great authority to one 
man, who is the reflex of the popular will—the in- | 


nation is heard in after ages, so it is not to be won- i 
dered that Jackson, with such qualities as he pos- 
sessed, should have been that man to the people of |! 
his time. ‘ 
The pride we feel in the man is not a partisan || 
pride. Ít arises from what he did for his country. 
There are many in this hall who bearded him—un- |! 
successfully itis true, but fearlessly—when he was |; 


The memorial was then read as follows: : 
To the Sehate and House of Representatives of the United 


Stgtes. 

The memorial of the Taen Monument Committee re= 
spectfully represents, that the committee have now the fulle 
est assurance, in the amount of voluntary. contributions äl- 
ready received, that adequate means are attainable tu erect 
the monument to General Andrew Jackson contemplated 
by those who value his publie services. Ln preparation for 
the work, and as a fit material for the statue, they ask Con 
gress to put at their disposal.a portion of the cannon taken 
by the General during his campaigns. : 

The trophies of victories have, in all time, been consid- 
ered most beneficially appropriated when devoted to per- 
petuate the fame of their achievements, and the. memory: 
of the conduct and valor through which the country tri- 
umphed. 

The column of Napoleon is made of the cannon taken at 
Austerlitz ; and for the material of the eqnestrian statue to 
Wellington, recently erected in London, the British Gov- 
crnment has dedicated the brass pieces captingd at: Water- 
00. : 7S 

General Jackson took at Pensacola some large mortars and 
cannon of the finest metal, which more than a hundred years” 
have tested, and shown to be indestructible by time andthe 
elements. These pieces are not of the caliber used in ont 
service, and they are reported as “unserviceable”? at the 
Ordnance Department. 

The committee hope that Congress may deem that th@y 
can be devoted to no purpose so suitable as that of perpeti- 
ating for future ages the form of the hero who gave them 
to his country, and that by resolution such of ther as are 
designated in the paper annexed, signed by the chief of the 
Ordnance Department, will be directed to be delivered to 
i the Jackson Monument Committee, for the object they have 

in charge. 


“Brass artillery captured at Pensacola by General Jackson: 


4 4-pounder brass guns, weigbt....-.... + 2,860 Ibs. 
29-inch brass mortars, weight... «2,180 t 
4,930 tbs. 


«These guns and mortars are now lodged at: Watervliet 
arsenal. ‘hey are not of the caliber used in service, and 
are reported unserviceable. 

“G. TALCOTT, Lieut. Col, Ordnance. 

& ORDNANCE OFFICE, April 14, 1846.7? 


Mr. McCLERNAND asked leave to introduce 
the following joint resolution in connexion with 
the memorial: 


Whereas a number of enterprising and patriotic citizens, 
associated as the “Jackson Monnment Committee,” have 
respectfully memorialized Congress to put at their disposal 
four brass cannon and two brass mortars, of the total weight 
of 4,930 ibs., to be used as material in constructing a monu- 
ment to the memory of the jlustious hero and statesinan, 
Andrew Jackson: 

Aud whereas it satisfactorily appears that the said guns 
are the same which were taken by General Jackson in the 
service of the United States at Pensacola, and that they are. 
now certified by the chief of the Ordnance Office to be un. 
serviceable: Therefore, x 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That. the 
aforesaid guns be, and the same are hereby, put at the dis- 
posal of “the Jackson Monument Committee,” for the pur- 
pose of being applied as material in constructing a monu- 
ment to the memory of General Andrew Jackson, and the 
President of the United States is hercby authorized and re- 
quested to see that they are so faithfully applied. 


The reception of the resolution being objected 
to— 

Mr. McCLERNAND moved to suspend the 
rules; which motion was decided by yeas and 
nays: Yeas 112, nays 40. 

So the rules were suspended, 

Mr. McCLERNAND then introduced the joint 
resolution; which was read a first and second time, 
and ordered to be engrossed and read‘a third time. 

The resolution was*engrossed accordingly, and 


j read a third time. 


The question recurring on its passage— 

Mr. HOPKINS moved the previous question; 
and, under its operation, the resolution was read 
a third time, and passed. 

Mr. BURT asked leave to move to discharge 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union from the joint resolution for refunding to 


| the several States certain expenses of volunteers. 


Mr. HENLEY moved that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union. The motion was disagreed to. 

THE PRIVATE CALENDAR. 


wrapped in his pride of power and place, and || 
wielded, with boldness and energy, the sword of i! 
State, But this arose from honest difference of | 
It was not discreditable to them nor him. į 
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ed away forever. | 
I have no more to add. Iam confident that the 


prayer of the memorialists will be granted by this 
t honorable House. 


On motion of Mr. RATHBUN, the House re- 
solved itself into Committee of the Whole on the 
private calendar, Mr. Foor, of Vermont, in the 
chair. 

Mr. DANIEL P. KING moved to lay aside all 
bills preceeding the bill for the relief of Mary Brown, 
widow of Jacob Brown, and that the committee’ 
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ars.. ‘The bill was:thea laid aside to. be reported 
to the House. : 


‘The next bill taken up was the bill for the relief 
of Andrew A. Jones. The bill was amended and |; 
ordered to be reported to the House with a recom- || 
dation that it do not pass. 

The bills for the relief of the Bank of the Me- 
tropolis; for the relief ofthe heirs of the late Daniel 
D. Tompkins; and for the relief of the legal repre- 
sentatives of Farrow and Harris, were acted on, 
and ordered to be reported to the House. 

The bills for the relief of Robert T. Norris, and 
for the relief of the heirs of the Marshal de Rocham- 
beau, were acted on, and ordered to be reported to 
the House, with the recommendation that they do 
not pass. 

The bill for the relief of the heirs of John Paul 
Jones was next taken up. 

The bill was advocated by Mr. I. E. HOLMES 
and Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL, and opposed by Mr. |! 
BOWLIN and by Mr. DANIEL, in part. | 

Mr. YOST moved to extend the distribution of | 
the prize-money to the officers, seamen, and ma- | 
rines of the squadron under his (John Paul Jones) 
command, who are citizens of the United States, or 
their representatives. Agreed to. a 

Mr. Č. J. INGERSOLL moved to make it pay- | 
able out of any money or stocks of the United 
States. Agreed to. 

Mr. DANIEL moved to cut off the interest. 
Agreed to. 

The committee rose and reported the foregoing || 
bills as ordered by the committee. 


Mr. BROCKENBROUGH moved to take up 
the motion to reconsider.the vote by which the bill 
for the relief of Gad Humphreys and George Cen- 
tre was rejected at the last session upon the ques- 
tion of engrossment. Mr. B. said it occurred du- 
ring his illness, and the motion to reconsider was 
made by his friend from Alabama, [Mr. Cuar- 
man.] There had been some previous discussion, 
during which the House appeared to be satisfied: 
and he supposed the rejection was from some in- 
advertence, for there certainly could be no doubt 
ahont the principle, which was recognised by all 
Governments, and had been repeatedly by this, in |! 
cases which he had before him, and could quote if 
necessary. Indeed, other persons who had suf- 
fered on the same occasion had received remune- 
ration. The case was for the burning of private 
property at the abandonment of Micanopy by Col- 
onel Pierce during the Florida war. It was burnt 
to prevent its falling into the hands of the enemy 
and being of service to them. He had evidence 
before him to show the very meritorious character 
of the claim in this case, and the legal principles 
showing the obligation of the Government, if any 
doubt was entertained, This was a case of pecu- 
liar hardship: the parties had given the use of their 
property to the Government gratis, when they 
might, as the officers tesufy, have charged their 
own price; and in return the Government burnt 
their buildings and goods, and has since refused to 
pay for them. 

The question was then put on reconsideration, 
and decided in the negative, 


Bills of the following titles, which had been 
heretofore acted on in Committee of the Whole, 
and which were lying on the Speaker’s table, were 
taken up, viz: 

A bill for the relief of the heirs of Tarlton Wood- 
son, deceased, was first taken up— 

And on motion of Mr. HUNGERFORD, it was 
laid on the table. 

A bill for the relief of Elizabeth Converse, wid- 
ow of Josiah Converse; 

A bill for the relief of the legal representatives 
of the Jute Joseph E. Primeau and Thomas J. 
Chapman; 

A bill for the relief of the heirs of Silas Duncan, :! 
deceased; 

A bill for the relief of Joseph Gideon; 

A bill for the relief of David Myerle, 

A bill for the relief of Captain James Pennoyer; 

A bill for the relief of Lewis ©. Sartori; 

A bill for the relief of the legal representatives of : 
“Simon Spaulding, deceased; 

A bill for the relief of the legal representatives | 
of William Bunce, deceased; 

A joint resolution for the relief of M. A. Price, 
and E. A. White; 

Were severally ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time. 
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i| taken up. 


| relief contemplated by the bill. 


| read a third time. 
The question on the passage of the bill was deci- `| 


z = 


The bills being engrossed were accordingly read 
a third time and passed. 

The bill to grant a preémption right to the heirs 
‘or legal representatives of John Smith T., which 
had been reported by the Committee of the Whole 
with an amendment, was now taken up. ‘The 
amendment was read as follows: 

“And provided that if any private rights exist 
to any part of said location adverse to that of the 
claimants herein, the same shall be reserved, and 
saved to said adverse claimants.” 

The amendment of the committee was concurred 
in, and the bill ordered to be engrossed and read a | 
third time and passed. 


The bill for the relief of Martha Clark was next | 


Mr. BRODHEAD stated that since it had been 
reported, a law had passed which would grant the 
He therefore 
moved to lay the bill upon the table. The motion 
was agreed to. 

The bill for the relief of Thomas Wishart, which 
had been reported from the Committee of the | 
Whole with the recommendation not to pass, was | 
taken up, and the report of the committee concur- 
red in. So the bill stands rejected. 

The engrossed bill for the relief of the legal rep- | 
resentatives of James H. Clark was taken up, read 
a third time, and passed. 

The bill for the relief of John Ericsson, reported | 
this day from the Committee of the Whole with an 
amendment, was now taken up, and the amend- 
ment concurred in; when, 

On motion of Mr. BOWLIN, the bill was laid 
on the table. 

The bill for the relief of Andrew A. Jones, re- 
ported this day from the Committee of the Whole 


with a recommendation that it do not pass, was || 
i 


taken up. | 


Mr. CALEB B. SMITH made a few remarks |j 


in favor of the bill, and in opposition to the recom- 
mendation of the committee. 

The question was taken, Will the House concur 
in the recommendation of the committee; when, 

On motion of Mr. REUBEN CHAPMAN, the | 
bill was laid on the table. 

Mr. DANIEL moved to reconsider the vote by | 
which the bill for the relief of the legal representa- | 
tives of Jos. E. Primeau and Thomas J. Chapman : 
was passed. | 


and read a, first and second time, and referred to 
appropriate committees: ` 

An act for the reliefof Fernando Fillany; 

An act supplementary to an act to authorize the 
| Secretary of State to liquidate certain claims there- 
in mentioned, passed April 18, 1814; 

An act to compromise the claims of the heirs: or 
legal representatives of John Smith T, under a 
Spanish grant; 

An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, with the approbation of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, to purchase for the United States the interest 
of Balie Peyton in the tract of land upon which 


j| the light-house stands at the Southwest Pass, at 


the mouth of the Mississippi river; 

An act for the relief of Jeanette C. Huntington, 
widow and sole executrix of William D. Cheever, 
| deceased; 
| An act for the relief of Thomas Brownell; 

An act for the relief of Susan E. Gordon; 
An act for the relief of William G. Davis and 
| Mary Ann his wife; 

An act for the relief of Hobson Johns; 

An act for the relief of Samuel W. Bell, a native 
of the Cherokee nation; 

An act providing for the payment of the claims 
of Walter R. Johnson against the United States; 

An act for the relief of Milledge Galphin, exec- 
utor of the last will and testament of George Gal- 
| phin, deceased; 

An act to authorize the payment of a sum of 
money to Robert Purkis, 

An act for the relief of Charles M. Gibson; 

An act for the relief of Elizabeth Pistole, widow 
of Charles Pistole, deceased; 

And act for the relief -of Richard Bloss 
others; 

An act for the relief of Thomas H. Noble; 

An act for the relief of James McIntosh; 

An act for the relief of George Roush; 

An act to authorize the settlement of the account 
of Joseph Nourse, deceased ; 

An act for the relief of Joseph F. Caldwell; 

An act for the relief of Peter Engels, sen. 

A bill from the Senate for the relief of the heirs 
of Jethro Wood was taken up, and read a first and 
| second time; when 

Mr. GROVER moved that the bill be referred to 
the Committee on Patents. 

Mr. PERRILL moved that it be referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 


and 


Mr. RATHBUN moved the previous question; | 
and, under its operation, the House refused to re- | 
consider. | 

The bills for the relief of the heirs of the Mar- | 


shal de Rochambeau, and for the relief of Robert || 


‘I’. Norris, reported this day from the Committee 
of the Whole with the recommendation that they | 


j do not pass, were taken up, and the report of the ; 


Committee of the Whole concurred in. So the said 
bills stand rejected. j 


The bills for the relicf of the Bank of the Me- || 


tropolis and for the relief of the heirs of the late 
Daniel D. Tompkins, reported this day from the 
Committee of the Whole, were taken up, and or- 
dered to be engrossed and read a third time; and | 
they were engrossed and read a third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. HAMLIN moved that the vote on the pas- 
sage of the last-mentioned bill be reconsidered. | 

Mr. LEWIS moved to lay the motion to recon- 
sider on the table. Agreed to. 

The bill for the relief of John Paul Jones, re- 
ported this day from the Committee of the Whole | 
with an amendment, was taken up, the amendment | 
concurred in, and the bill ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time; and it was engrossed and 


ded by yeas and nays in the affirmative: Yeas 88, 
nays 52. So the bill was passed. 
Mr. LEWIS moved to reconsider the vote on 
the passage of the last-mentioned bill. ` 
Mr. ROOT moved to lay the motion to recon- 
sider on the table. 

So the bill stands passed. 

The House then took up the bill to regulate the 
carriage of passengers in merchant vessels, which 
had been returned from the Senate with amend- 
ments. 

The question was put on concurring with the 
Senate in their amendments, and decided in the af- | 
firmative. i 

The following bills of the Senate were takerup, | 


i 
i 


Agreed to. i 


Mr. HENLEY said that the Committee on 
Patents had examined this claim, and moved that 
it be put upon its passage, 

Messrs. RIPLEY and ROOT opposed the pas- 
sage of the bill. 

Mr. ROOT moved to lay the bill upon the table; 

On which motion no quorum voted. 

So the House adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Sarurpay, February 20, 1847. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved, 


_ The VICE PRESIDENT presented the memo- 
rial of Robert Owen, praying the action of the Sen- 


| 
; ate in relation to a plan which he proposes to sub- 


mit to them for improving the condition of society; 
| which was referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
| ciary. 
| „Mr. PEARCE presented a resolution of the Le- 
gislature of Maryland, in favor of an appropriation 
for a light-house at Drum Point, on the Chesapeake 
Bay; which was referred to the Committee on 
i Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. DIX presented a petition of citizens of New 
York, praying that no proposition appropriating 
public land for the construction of a railroad to the 
Pacific, may receive the sanction of Congress; 
| which was referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

[Mr. DIX explained, that this petition, which 
| was thirty feet in length, prayed that the public 
; lands should be free for the setulement of any citi- 


; zens who would occupy and cultivate them. | 

_ Also, a petition of citizens of New York, pray- 
ing a change in the present system of disposing of 
the public lands; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

Mr. SOULE presented the memorial of Sohn 
Hagan, E. Lackett, and Sherman Johnson, pray- 
ing compensation for a number of slaves, liberated 
by the British authorities at the port of Nassau, in 
the Island of New Providence, on board the brig 
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Creole, a vessel sailing from the United States, 


and compelled, by a mutiny, to proceed to that | 


port; which was referred to the Committee of 
Claims. 

Mr. caros presented six petitions of fe- 
male inhabitants of Pennsylvania, praying such an 
alteration of the Constitution and laws as will abol- 


ish slavery in the United States; the motion to re- 


ceive which was laid on the table. 


Also, a petition óf citizens of Pennsylvania, 


praying an amendment of the naturalization laws 
of the United States; which was laid upon the 
table. 

Also, the petition of Rachel Maule, heir and rep- 
resentative of Eli Shoemaker, deceased, praying 
indemnity for French spoliations prior to 1800; 
which was laid upon the table. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. EVANS, from the Committee on Finance, 

reported a bill making appropriations for certain 


fortifications of the United States for the year end- | 


ing June 30, 1848; which was read a first time. 
Mr. RUSK, from the Committee of Claims, re- 
ported a bill for the relief of Hola-to-Emathla, 
and other Seminole warriors; which was read a 
first time. 
Mr. R., from the same committee, reported a bill 


for the relief of William H. Prentiss; which was | 


read a first time. 

Mr. MASON, from the Committee of Claims, 
reported a bill for the relief of James Pennoyer; 
which was read a first time. 


Mr. PEARCE, from the Committee on Pen- |! 


sions, reported a bill for the relief of David N. 
Smith; which was read a first time. 
* Mr. ASHLEY, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, to whom was referred the bill to amend 
the actof the 26th of February, 1845, extending 
the jurisdiction of the district courts to certain 
cases upon the lakes and navigable waters con- 
necting the same, reported it without amend- 
ment, 

Mr. A., from the same committee, to whom was 
referred the bill to authorize a term of the circuit 


and district courts for the district of Illinois to be ; 
held at Chicago, Illinois, reported the same, with |; 


a recommendation that it do not pass. : 
Mr. BRIGHT, from the Committee on Public 


Lands, to whom was referred the bill relinquishing | 
to the city of Madison, in the State of Indiana, all ; 


the right and title of the United States toa certain 
strip of unsurveyed land lying within the limits of 
said city and bordering on the Ohio river, reported 
it without amendment. 

Mr. ASHLEY, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, to whom was referred the memorial of 
Edmund J. Forstall, in behalf of Hope & Co., of 
Amsterdam, and others, submitted a report, ac- 


companied by aresolution directing the Secretary | 


of the Treasury and the Attorney General to ex- 


amine into the case fully, and collect such authentic | 
information as they can obtain in relation thereto, į 


and make report thereon to the Senate on the first 
day of the next session. The report was ordered 
to be printed. k 

On motion by Mr. EVANS, the prior orders 
were suspended, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration, as in Committee of the Whole, of 
the bill to exempt certain articles imported by lit- 
erary institutions from the payment of duty. 

No amendment having been offered, the bill was 
reported to the Senate and ordered to a third read- 
ing, and was, by unanimous consent, read a third 
time, and passed. 

GRADUATION BILL. 


- Mr. BREESE said he was induced by the mes- 
sage of the President of Saturday last to ask the 
Senate to take up 
the price of the public lands. Ft would be seen 
that the measure was expected to add a million 
annually to the revenue, and he hoped the Senate 
would now consider it. As it had been fully dis- 
cussed last session, it could consume no time. 
Mr. HUNTINGTON hoped not. The Senator 
from Missouri had given notice that he would this 
morning call up the bill making provision for ad- 
ditional officers. There was no expectation that 
the graduation bill would be taken up, and the 
Senate.was now thin. 
, Mr. EVANS also expressed a hope that this 
bill would ‘not be taken up. Ifthe Senator from 
Missouri was not prepared to go on, he (Mr. E.) 
would call-up the sivil and diplomatic approprja- 


the bill to reduce and graduate | 


tion bill; and if the Senator from Illinois meant to 
put the graduation bill on the ground of a measure 
for revenue, he should recoilect that a revenue bill 
could not originate in this body. 

Mr. BENTON, while he allowed the importance 
of the graduation bill, suggested the propriety of 
permitting the bill for the appointment of officers, 
which was necessary to complete the organization | 
of the new regiments, to take precedence. 

Mr. BREESE then withdrew his motion. 

BILLS FROM THE HOUSE. 

A number of private bills were received from the 

i 


House, read a first and second times by unani- 
mous consent, and referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. The resolution granting certain unser- 
viceable brass cannon to the Jackson Monument | 
Association, was referred to the Committee for the Í 
i} District of Columbia. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE TEN REGIMENTS. 

On motion by Mr. BENTON, the prior orders 
were suspended, and the Senate proceeded, as in 
committce of the whole, to the consideration of the 
bill making provision for additional officers, and 
for other purposes. 
| The bill having been read, Mr. B. moved to fill 
the blank left for the amount of bounty to be paid 
i| to volunteers reénlisting, with ‘twelve dollars,” | 
it which was agreed to. 
i! Mr. DIX moved to amend the bill, by adding | 
|| the following sections: 
| 


“Sec.—. And beit further enacted, That the President of ! 
the United States be, and he hereby is, authorized, by and |i 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, to add to the pay | 

department of the army two deputy paymaster generals, with | 
i| the pay and allowances each of a deputy quartermaster gen- | 

eral; and ten paymasters, with the pay and allowances each | 
of paymaster of the army; and the officers so appointed shall 
|| give such bonds as the President shall, trom time to time, 
j| direct: Provided, That the deputy paymaster generals shall, |} 
in addition to paying troops, superintend the pay ment of ar- 
mics in the field. i 
| “SEC. —. And be it further enacted; That the officers of 
the pay department still have rank corresponding with the 
I| rank to which their pay and allowances are assimilated: 
Provided, That paymasters shail not in virtue of sach rank |! 
be entitled to command in the line or other staff departinents |! 
of the army: Provided, elso, That the right to command in || 
the pay department between officers having the sane rank |! 
shall be in favor of the oldest in service in the department 
without regard to the dates of commission under which they | 
i| may be acting at the time. 

& Sec, — ind beit further enacted, That paymastcrs be, 
and are bereby authorized aud empowered, by and with the 
approbation of the Secretary of War, to employ one clerk 
each at a salary not to exceed 8700 per annum.” 

Mr. DIX stated that these amendments were 
substantially contained in the bill originally re- || 
ported by the Committee on Military Affairs at an 
|| early period of the session—the ten regiments bill. 
The House bill, however, having been taken up, this 
bill was notacted on. There was some difference in | 
the mode of appointing the additional paymasters 
between thig amendment and the bill to which he 
had referred, which he explained. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN asked, where was the ne- 
| cessity for these deputy paymasters general? He 
was opposed to the increase of these bureau offi- j 
cers further than was absolutely necessary for the 
exigencies of the service. 

Mr. DIX replied that he would not advocate the |! 
appointment of those officers, if he did not deem 
them indispensable. It was not intended that they 
should serve here. One was to serve at New Or- 
leans, and the other was to accompany the army. 
The disbursements were very heavy. Last year 
they amounted to $4,565,000. This year they 
would not fall short of eight or nine millions. 
| These officers were peculiarly necessary in present 
circumstances; and during the last war similar offi- 
i| cers were appointed. ; uae 

Mr. HUNTINGTON wished to knowif the last | 
clause did not contain a new principle—the allow- | 
i 


ance of-a clerk to each paymaster, i 

Mr. DIX replied that the paymasters were for- | 
merly allowed a soldier from the line. But the 
responsibility of pay masters was very great in con- || 
sequence of making disbursements in specie, and |} 
it was indispensable that they should have confi- |, 
dential clerks. They had had them since 1838, 
bat the compensation was hitherto limited to $500, 


petent persons. It was now proposed io augment | 
| the compensation to $700. ; : 
Mr. HUNTINGTON said that, if he under- i 
stood, the salary was to be increased, and not a 
new class of officers created. Did the Senator 
mean to say that the increase became necessary in 
consequence of the sub-treasury? [A laugh.} 


| sums. f 
l into practice during the last war. 
| the Military Register of that period to show that 
: this was the fact. He thought the appointment of 
these officers necessary for carrying on the war in 
| a foreign country. 


Mr. DIX had notsaid'so. It wasin consequence 
of our present military operations, : 

Mr. CRITTENDEN moved to amend ‘the 
amendment by striking out the provision for two 
deputy paymasters general. He- did not under- 
stand how they were to exercise a superintendence, 


; or what advantage was to accrue from their: ap- 


pointment, either in supplying the troops or insu- 


| ring greater responsibility: The simplest form.in 


which disbursements could be made was to have 
no intermediate agent between the paymaster gen- | 
eral and the paymasters. Anintermediate agency 
could only have the effect of producing confusion 
and a delay of business. He was also opposed to 


| the multiplication of high-titled officers, Oceasions 


for such appointments were always springing up, 
and new necessities constantly. urged for them. 


|| Such was the natural tendency of the ‘states of 
|| things as it now exists, and he knew the difficulty © 
i| of checking it. There was hn increase of two dep- 
uty paymasters general and ten paymasters. . 
thought there was no necessity for this increase. 


fie 


It was a new scheme to improve the administra- 
tion of this department, which had hitherto been 
found to work well. They had great confidence 
in the present head of this department, but as to 


i these @eputy paymasters general, he could only 
| consider them as useless appendages. 


Mr. DIX repeated that one of these officers 
would be stationed at New Orleans, and the other 
would be with the army. The paymasters give 
bonds for $20,000, and, during the war, may fre- 
quently have in their hands $200,000 or $300,000. 
These deputies would have to give heavy bonds. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. What. bonds? 

Mr. DIX. What the President may deem neces- 
sary, bearing a proper proportion to their respon- 
sibilities. They would have to pay away large 
This was no new idea. It was carried 
He referred to 


Mr. CRITTENDEN would only say if the 


| bonds now exacted from paymasters were insuffi- 


cient, let them be increased. We had no ground 
for determining what should be the bond required 
of a deputy paymaster general. He was in favor 
of the simplest way of doing things. The security 


i; of the public funds could not be increased by their 
|; passing through intermediate hands, 


This would 
rather Increase their danger: the fewer the hands 
the greater the security. If smaller sums were not 
secure in the hands of many paymasters, would 
not larger sums be less secure in the hands of one 
or two; and the greater the accumulation the 


greater the danger? 


The question was then taken on Mr. CRIT-, 


TENDEN’S amendment to the amendment; and 
was decided in the negative. 


Ayes 15, noes 17. 
Mr. CRITTENDEN moved to amend the 


amendment, by striking out the allowance for a 
clerk to each paymaster. 


Mr. DIX explained, that clerks were now au- 


thorized by law, and were employed at a salary of 
five hundred dollars. 
to increase the pay to seven hundred dollars. 
change in the law was contemplated, but merely a 
| change in the salary. He read a paragraph from: 
| a letter of the Paymaster General, stating that the 
duties of the clerks were now greatly increased by 
the law requiring the payments of the troops to be 
| made in specie. 
allowed a discretion in fixing the salaries of the 
clerks in his department according to the services 
| required, 


This amendment was only 
No 


The Quartermaster General was 


Mr. CRITTENDEN suggested that the time 


i might not be remote when a paymaster would be. 


t requis 


ring the nominations to be submitted to the Sen- 


ow employed, and receiving some $3,000 per an- 


a sum not adequate to procure the services of com- || num each, who bad never been before the Senate 
1: for confirmation. He believed that under some @& 
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“Mir. DEX said these paymasters had been appoint- | 
ed under the act of 1838, which authorized their 
appointment by the President alone. ‘They were 
for the volunteers only, and would be discharged 
when they were disbanded. It might be proper | 
to make the amendment proposed so far as to apply 
it to those hereafter appointed, but it would be ex 
post facto to go back and apply it to those already 
in service, and appointed under an existing law 
which made no such requisition. 

Mr. JARNAGIN thought that all the names 
should be submitted to the Senate for confirmation. 
The change which had taken place in the character 
of the volunteers rendered it proper that this should | 
be done. 

Mr. BENTON thought this course hardly cor- 
rect. The law authorizing these appointments by 
the President had been for some time in operation, | 
and no harm had hitherto resulted from the prac- 
tice. It would not be right to rescind the appoint- 
ments already made. 

Mr. DIX insisted that we could not interfere 
with the present officers, who would probably go 
out when the term for which the volunteers had 
engaged would expire, which would be in June. 

Mr. JARNAGIN said he was not disposed to 
find fault with these officers. If they shfild be 
yenominated, he would be disposed to vote for 
them; because they could have become familiar 
with their duties, which would give them an ad- 
vantage over new men. 

‘The question was then taken on Mr. JARNAGIN’S 
amendment to the amendment, and decided in the 
negative: Ayes 14, noes 15, 

Theamendment of Mr. Dix was then agreed to. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN moved to amend the bill, | 
by striking out. the second section, authorizing the | 
appointment of three assistant adjutants general. | 
He wished to know if this suggestion came from 
the Adjutant General? 

Mr. BENTON replied, that the increase was | 
not suggested by the Adjutant General, but from | 
the Secretary of War, who is the representative of | 
the President. His communication was on the | 
table. The present number of officers of this class | 
was not sufficient. The adjutant general and the 
inspector general were the right arm of the com- | 
manding general, by which he was enabled to carry | 
onhisoperations. Inthe year 1798, General Wash- | 

ington explicitly required that such and such offi- 
cers of this class should be with the major general. 
On these officers depended the execution of all or- 
ders and the general efficiency of the army. With- 
out an ample staff in these important departments, | 
he would not be able to go on. i 


| 1 


i 
\ 
| 
| 
| 


Mr. CRITTENDEN said he had asked if the 4 


heat of this department had made application for | 
this inerease, and he had supposed that an applica- | 
tion would have come from him, through the Sec- 
retary of War. He presumed these officers might |} 
be necessary for the service. But he believed that 
every major general now in the field had his adju- 
tant general accompanying him. | 
Mr. BENTON suggested that this officer might | 
be disabled. | 
Mr. CRITTENDEN. Then the major general | 
could appoint a successor. He objected to this un- 
necessary multiplication of officers. Every major 
general had his adjutant general. It would appear 
as if these officers were to be stationed here, and | 
not on the field, They were probably to be Wash- | 
ington city officers, to be stationed here. But 
whether so or not, they appeared to him to be sn- 
perfluoas. We were called on to go on multiply- 
ing officers, without understanding the necessity 
for it. He was willing to allow all that were ne- 
cessary, and to pay them liberally; but any addi- 
tional number beyond what was necessary would 
only be a burden, 

Mr. DIX referred to the Military Register of 1813, | 
and showed that during that war, there were eight || 
adjutant generals with the rank of colonel, and f 
eight assistant-adjutant generals with the rank of 
major. The number now proposed was moderate i 
compared with what it was in 1813. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN said we had ten adjutant | 
geverals now, in 1813 we had sixteen. But the! 

@ war of 1813 was very different from the present | 
war, ‘Then anarmy occupied a vast circle extend- 
ing round the whole country, reaching from Maine 
to New Orleans, and all along our frontiers to the 
lakes. It embraced the entire circumference of the 
country, and was opposed to the greatest Power in 
the world. Now our foe was comparatively insig- į} 
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| companies to each regiment of artillery, and au- 


nificant. He did not see how the operations of the 
two periods could be compared. : 

Mr. DIX replied that the number of officers was 
not regulated by the character of the war, but by 
the number of brigades. ; 

After an inaudible remark from Mr. TURNEY, 

The question was taken on Mr. CRITTENDEN’S 
amendment to the amendment, and decided in the 
negative: Ayes 15, noes 16. : 

Mr. DIX moved to amend by adding a section 
authorizing the appointment of two additional cap- 
tains, and six additional first lieutenants to the ord- 
nance corps. The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DIX moved further to amend the bill, by 
adding a section authorizing the addition of two 


thorizing the equipment of four companies of artil- 
lery, one from each regiment, as light artillery, in 
addition to those authorized under existing laws, 
to receive the same pay, &c., as dragoons. 

Mr. DIX said that addition was necessary in 
consequence of the number of light guns in the 
service. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. How many men to each 
company ? : 


the. States. When vacancies occur, the next in 
command might take the place without taking the 
rank of the senior officer: 

Mr. ATCHISON moved to amengthe bill. by 
striking out the objectionable word the fifth 
section. 

Mr. CASS said he did not regard the volunteers 
as militia. Nothing could be looked on as militia 
| which the President had not the right to call out 

into service. That was his construction. Could 
not the President be authorized to call for an elec- 
tion? : 

Mr. SEVIER moved to lay the bill on thetable, 
and the motion having been agreed to, 

The Senate proceeded to the special order, 


THREE MILLION BILL. 


The Senate resumed, as in Committee of the 
Whole, the consideration of the bill appropriating 
three millions of dollars to bring the war with 
Mexico to a speedy and honorable conclusion. 

Mr. SIMMONS said, when he rose the day be- 
fore yesterday to address the Senate, it was his 
purpose simply to reply to some observations 


Mr. DIX. One hundred. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. How many companies? 

Mr. DIX. Eight. 

Mr. NILES. What is the term of service? 

Mr. DIX There was no authority to discharge 
these companies at the end of the war. He pre- 
sumed they could be then dispensed with. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON asked a further explana- 
tion as to the allowance of rations in the last sec- 


į tion of the bill, 


Mr. DIX explained that the object was to re- 
store to the ofticers embraced in that section, the 


double rations of which they were deprived by the jj 


construction put by the department on the act of 
1842. They always had these double rations pre- 
vious lo that period. General Jesup was now in 
the field. 'The duties of the Adjutant General here 
were very arduous, This clause was recommend- 
ed by the Secretary of War. 

The amendment was then agreed to. 

Mr. BREESE moved to amend the bill, by ad- 
ding a section providing that the additional com- 


panies of artillery shall be inlisted for ‘* during the | 


war,” and that all the additional officers autho- 
rized by the bill shall be discharged at the end of 
the war. 

Mr. DIX asked if this was intended to apply to 
the companies of artillery, or to all officers. 

Mr. BREESE. To all officers, 

Mr. DIX suggested that if the war should ter- 
minate in one month after the close of the session, 
all these officers would be discharged. 

Mr. BREESE. ‘hat would be no great hard- 
ship. Congress could remedy the evil. 

After aremark from Mr, DAYTON, 

Lhe amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. ATCHISON said he understood that the jj 


President was to fill all vacancies which might oc- 
cur in the volunteer regiments. Three-fourths of 
these officers held their commissions from the State 
authorities, and the remainder by appointment of 
the President. This, therefore, would bring up 
the question, whether the volunteers are to be re- 


| garded as regular soldiers or as militia. He had 


never heard this question settled, although, from 
some recent circumstances, he had supposed they 
were to be considered as militia. There were up- 
wards of one hundred vacancies already, and all 
of these ought to be promptiy filled. lr was ex- 
pedient that this should be done. But had we the 
power, if they were State troops, to authorize the į 
President to fill them? H they were State troops, 
the officers held under the States, and the States 
must fill the vacancies under their own laws. If 
they were regulars, the President could fill them. 
Mr. BENTON said that vacancies are occurring 


|| per se were in the days of President Tyler. 


| which had just been made by the Senator from 
| South Carolina; but having been prevented by cir- 
cumstances from proceeding with his remarks, he 
had concluded to make some observations in ref- 
erence to the general tenor of the proposition now 
before the Senate. 

The bill had been so long under discussion that 
the subjects which had been brought up in con- 
nexion with it during that discussion had become 
more important than the bill itself; and, were it 
not for the clear and distinct manner in which the 
subject was announced every morning by the Vice’ 
President, they would be in danger of forgetting 
the question that was immediately before them. 
The immediate question he understood to be upon 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Michi- 
gan to the amendment of the Senator from Geor- 
gia. He would merely make one remark in ref- 
erence to the amendment of the Senator from 
Michigan, and it was, that that amendment seem- 
| ed to him to conflict with the general purposes of 
the bill itself, as he understood those purposes, 
and as they were explained bythe Senator from Ar- 
kansas, who introduced the bill. It was a bill 
providing the means for bringing the war with 
| Mexico to a speedy and honorable conclusion; 
and according to the Senator from Arkansas, the 
money intended to be appropriated by it was to 
dispose the hearts of the people of Mexico to peace. 
The amendment of the Senator from Michigan was 
introduced with the old label upon it, that this war 
was commenced by the act of Mexico. This 
phrase was becoming as customary as the worde 

e 
was in favor of the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Georgia, because he thought it con- 
tained something that was germain to the bill itself, 
It was calculated to reconcile and appease the 
minds of the people of Mexico, for it set out with 
a declaration that the war was not prosecuted with 
a view to conquest. 7 

Before proceeding to other subjects immediately 
connected with this bill, he would say a few words 
respecting the character of this war, for this bill 
appeared to have heen selected, according to the 
| suggestions of Senators on the other side, for a gen- 
j eral consideration of the whole subject. It had 
| been suggested that they ought to go on and make 
i ail the appropriations and vote all the supplies that 
| Were necessary for the prosecution of the war, re- 
serving the consideration as to the responsibility 
of the President and the propriety of his conduct 
in the matter until some convenient time, and this 
appeared to him to be as convenient a time as any 
that they would have to offer any suggestions 
which Senators might choose to make in reference 
to the matter. 


daily, and the President or Coromander-in-Chief 
filled them as they occurred by promotion, or as 
the law prescribed. 
an abstraction than a fact. 

Mr. ATCHISON said that the mode of appoint- | 
ing officers varied in different States. In Missouri 
every officer was elected. In Connecticut the ap- 
pointment was by the Governor. The rule, there- 
fore, could not act uniformly, nor without doing | 
violence to the State authority. | 

Mr. CALHOUN, after calling for the reading of | 
the clause, said his mind was made up not to vote | 


for any violation of the constitutional authority of į 


‘The difficuity was more of | and its purposes. 


| 


_ There had been a great deal said on both sides 
in reference to the character of this war, its origin 
The Senator from Alabama 
seemed to be of the opinion that the character of 
the war would be to a great extent determined by 
examining the character of the measures which pro- 
duced it. In this the Senator was to some extent 
correct. The Senator had proceeded, as he under- 
| stood him, to assign the annexation of Texas as 
ithe principal cause of the war, and proceeded to 
i say, that if the annexation of Texas was unjust 
| and unholy, (to use his own language,) then the 
war with Mexico waa unjust and unholy too. 
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unjust and unholy were applied to this war long 
before he had entered into the discussion. 

Mr. SIMMONS supposed the Senator would 
admit that, if the war was unholy and unjust, he 


ought not to vote for any measure that was intend- | 


ed to support such a war. He asked the Senator 
to recollect a very able and forcible speech which 
he had delivered in the Senate when the annexa- 


tion of Texas was proposed by joint resolution, | 


and to recollect that he had laid it down as the 


that occasion, to avoid the dilemma of adopting 


an ‘unconstitutional mode of acquiring territory, ji 
was by making it an Executive instead of a Le- 


gislative act. Annexation, however, took place by 
joint resolution; and he could not see how the Sen- 


ator from Alabama, under such circumstances, || 


could vote for any measure for carrying on the 
war. 


But he would not hold the President responsible | 
for the opinions of Senators in reference to the jus- | 


tice or the injustice of this war. He only asked 


the Senate to look to what the President himself | 


had said of the character of these proceedings, 
which it had been insisted would eventually lead 
to war. 

It was not his purpose to use any harsh expres- 
sions in reference to the conduct of the Executive, 
but he must be permitted to say that the President 


had been in error in the course which he had pur- |; 


sued in regard to this business of marching the army 
to the Rio Grande, and that he had not been sufi- 
ciently explicit in his communications to Congress. 
Fle was constrained to say that, in looking over the 
documents which had been laid before Congress, 


there did not appear that degree of frankness which | 


was necessary to enable them to determine what 
the President intended. A proposition was deba- 


ted last year for three months, and at the end of | 


that time a Senator rose in his place and declared 
that there was no such thing in the message as that 
upon which the debate turned. This was very 
much the case at present. The subject to which he 
referred was the Oregon question, on which the 
“Senator from Michigan would recollect making a 
speech, in which he contended that the President, 
in his message, asserted our right to 54° 40’; but 
a Senator from North Carolina, [Mr. Haywood,} 
not now a member of this body, before the close 
‘of the debate, asserted that there was nothing about 
54° 40' in that message, and so it turned out. 
He had read this message several times, and he 


confessed he had been unable to find the statement | 
‘which the Senator from Arkansas said it contain- | 


ed, respecting the ordering of our troops to the 
Rio Grande. He found there something like a 
flourish of trumpets, and then a detail of injuries 
which the people of this country had sustained, 
after which the President goes on to say: 

« Without the previous authority of Congress, the Execu- 
tive possessed no power to adoptor enforce adequate reme- 
dies for the injuries we had suffered, or to do more than to 
de prepared to repel the threatened aggressions on the part 
of Mexico. After our army and navy had remained on the 
frontier and coast of Mexico for many weeks, without any 
hostile movement on her part, though her menaces were 
continued, I deemed it important to put an end, if possible, 
to this state of things. With this view, [ caused steps to be 


taken, in the month of September last, to ascertain distinct- į 


dy, aud in an authentie forin, what the designs of the Mexi- 

-can Government were; whether it was their intention to 
¿declare war, or invade Texas, or whether they were dis~- 
posed to adjust and settle, in an amicable manner, the pend- 
ing differences between the two countries.” 


- “The President thus shows that he had sent the 
“army to the frontier of Mexico. And where was 

thearmy? In the valley of the Nueces, at Cor- 
(pus Christi, the navy being sailing about the coast 
“It was evident from the reading of the President’s 
: Message that on the 1st of December, 1845, he re- 
garded the valley of the Nueces as the frontier of 
“Mexico. The marching of the troops, then, to the 
: "Rio Grande was clearly entering, according to the 
esident’s own View, upon the territory of Mexi- 
He (Mr. S.) had voted for the bill recogni- 
sing the war without having had time to look into 


30 


Mr. BAGBY said the Senator was correct in re- | 
gard to what he had said, except this: that the words | 


ring the safety of thearmy than he was of inquiring 
into the causes which led that army into its dan- 
| gerous position. There could be no doubt, how- 
ever, that the movement of the troops ordered by 
the President produced the collision which took 
place between our army and the Mexican army. 
He believed the removing of the army wasa great 
mistake, to use no harsher term, on the part of the 
President, pending an attempt to renew negotia- 
‘tions with a proud and sensilive government, such 


posed the infliction of injuries on our part. It 
would have been more in accordance with the du- 


| the frontier of Texas until he had consulted Con- 
il gress upon the subject. 

He next came to consider the objects of the war. 
|! We are in war, and he believed it to be his duty 


who favored the President, and with those who 


country, and not the President particularly. 
ii The President had repeatedly stated that the 
war was not commenced with a view to conquest; 
but as he understood the Senator from Arkansas 
the other day, this war was made with a view to 
i| acquire territory, and it was to be prosecuted to 
get indemnity. 

If it were a measure, then, taking the grounds 
on which the President had rested the causes of 


Senator from Arkansas had placed this measure, 


ses of the war, it was the most singular proposi- 
tion he had ever heard made to a deliberative as- 
sembly. It was a proposition to pay money to 
those from whom we expected to receive payment 
by way of indemnity. There was no other way 
of accounting for an appropriation like this than to 
suppose that some use was to be made of the mon- 
ey of an extraordinary character. If it were to be 
|| made use of for the purpose of inducing our ene- 
mies to make peace with us, he was entirely op- 
posed to it. He was as unwilling to take from 
Mexico a foot of her territory, by way of indem- 
nity for the expenses of this war, as he would be 
to authorize privateering. The proposition to pay 
money to those from whom we expected payment 


was right. If they were going to purchase terri- 
| tory, they ought to do it openly and fairly; not 
appropriate money to buy a peace. The quarrel 
ought to be settled as it might have been when it 
was begun. He was for holding those who com- 
menced this war of invasion responsible for the 
| cost. 


ble, he thought. We were not so much pressed 
for room, as to make it a duty on the part of this 


order to enable us to obtain territory, and, least of 
all, to make it the duty of this Government to in- 
cur heavy expenses for the purpose of obtaining 
territory. He feared they were laying the ground- 
work of a debt that would become ultimately greater 
than the debt of Great Britain. He was opposed 


lead to burdening the country with taxation, and 


worth having. 


curred by the revolutionary war, and they were 
now getting up another, which it would take them 
as long to pay as they had been paying that. They 
|| talked about the prosperity of this country; the 
| course now pursued was not calculated to increase 
| that prosperity; 
| whelm them with embarrassment. ; : 

i however just, was always attended with disas 
| trous consequences, demoralizing the community, 
i| destroying the industry and independence of the 


i lightly. They were doin 
! money and patronage. 


these matters; for he was more desirous of secu- ; 


the jas that of Mexico, writhing under what they sup- |; 
clearest proposition imaginable that the annexation 
of Texas by joint resolution was unconstitutional. | 


The course which the Senator proposed to take on || ties of the President to let the army remain upon | 


| to aid the Government in prosecuting it success- | 
\j fully. But he was desirous to examine the objects į 
il of the war, and to state what they were with those į 


thought as he did, and who mean to favor the | 


this war, and taking also the ground on which the } 


as a means of obtaining indemnity for the expen- | 


was entirely irreconcilable with his ideas of what | 


This territory which it was proposed to ac- i 
uire from Mexico, was not so execedingly desira- | 


Government to oust others of their possessions, in | 


to entering upona quixotic expedition, which would |: 
that for the acquisition of territory that was not | 


They had just finished discharging the debt in- | 


on the contrary, it would over- j; 
Every war, | ¥ 


people. Gentlemen seemed to, regard war very | ries. f 
g nothing but dispensing || was it now? 
The Administration had i present number, 


the agreeable task of patronizing its friends.’ -It 
Was to them a smooth sea, but it was a deceitful 
one. It would hurry them to destruction before. 
i they were aware of it. 

But what were they to do with this territory 
after they had got it? They were already drawn 
| into a discussion as to what disposition was to'be 
made of this territory, forgetting that it was not 
i| yet our own. It reminded him of the sailor’s de- 
scription of the mode of cooking a dolphin: the 
first thing to be done was to catch the dolphin. 
The Senate had been alread y-engaged in a discus- 
i sion about the occupation of a territory which 
ij they did not own, and before the public sentiment 
| had been consulted as to whether it should be 
j owned by the United States. If the proposition 
were submitted to the people, he believed that 
ninety-nine in one hundred would reject it, believ- 
ing as he did that if they obtained territory by 
way of conquest, it could only be done at the ex- 
pense of the national honor. The people desired 
no territory which was not acquired by fair and 
i| honorable means. 

The question of slavery had been connected 
with the proposition for acquiring territory; and, 
in regard to this question, he had no hesitation in 
speaking with perfect freedom. He believed he 
had never shown a disposition to invade the rights 
of any man in the United States upon this ques- 
tion or any other. He had his own notions about 
slavery, and they were such as were entertained 
| by the people he represented. Upon this subject 
| he agreed fully in what was expressed by the Le- 
gislature of his own State; and he believed, if he 
| comprehended the true meaning of the Constitu- 
tion and the motives which actuated the men who 
ji framed it, that the sentiments expressed in those 
|| resolutions were in striet accordance with the spirit 
|| and meaning of that instrument. The question of 
i| slavery was regarded by the framers of the Con- 
i| stitution in its political aspect in regard to its ef- 
į fects upon society, and they had been actuated, in 
| relation to that subject, by a proper regard for the 
1 


l 


; condition of those States in which slavery was 

tolerated. The Senator from South Carolina 
seemed to regard the resolutions of the non-slave- 
holding States as embracing a policy that would 
|| be destructive of the interests of the slaveholding 
| States; and, in speaking of the proviso to the bill 
in the other House, the Senator asked emphati- 
| cally how they were to arrest this aggressive poli- 
cy upon the slaveholding States? Such language, 
in regard to the resolutions of the State Legisla- 
tures, was calculated to arrest the attention of the 
country. Fle asked the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, and all other Senators interested in this great 
question, to say in what way the proposition con- 
tained’in that proviso invaded any one of the pro- 
visions of the Constitution, or the spirit and intent 
of its authors? 

What was the condition of the United States 
‘| when this Constitution was adopted? Was there 
a foot of territory within the jurisdiction of the 
| United States belonging to the States to which any 
l! slaveholder could carry his slaves and retain his 
ii property in them? This was a proposition which 
| could not be controverted. What did Congress 
| do in reference to the territories of the United 
i| States? There was an ordinance upon the statute 
book excluding slavery from those territories. 
Was he not correct in this? 


i 
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agreement, and by. some process or other—by 
threats of disunion, and. so on—the slave States 
had got up to fifteen. i 
Carolina said that the free States always had had 

the. majority and all the patronage. How stood | 
the fact? He showed that the great share- of pa- | 
tronage had been in possession of the South. If | 
any had reason to complain on that- score, it was ; 
the free States. 
lation? The population of the free States at the | 
last census was 9,741,000—that of the slave States | 
(leaving out the slaves) 4,818,000. Well, then, 


7 
| 


if the free States numbered thirty-three to the fifteen | 


slave States, where was the disproportion? As to | 
the talk about abolition, there could not be aboli- | 
tion in Mexico, for there were no slavesthere. In 
that part which the Senator from South Carolina 
proposed to take, there certainly was not. [Mr. 
BERRIEN, (in his seat:) Slavery in its worst 
form !] 

Mr. S. then proceeded to condemn the project — 
of conquering territory. He was in favor of suc- 
coring the army; he would not stint them in their 
supplies. He would give men and money freely, : 
but at the same time he held it to be the duty of | 
the Legislature to speak plainly of the objects of 
the war, and that there should be no such objects 


as seemed to be indicated in the bill before them. |} 


He had intended to advert to the argument of the | 


other Senator from South Carolina, (Mr. Burier,} |! 


with regard to the terms on which the United 
States Government held the territories of the Uni- 
ted States. He said it was remarkable that the 
Senator [Mr. Carnoux} never used the word 
“nation.” He called it the union of the United 
States. At some length he commented on the 
positions of the Senator from South Carohna with | 
regard to the Constitution of this Government, and | 
contended that it was designed to bea national | 
Government. It was nothing but the exalted in- | 
tellect and high ability of those who adopted an- 
other construction of the Constitution which had 
redeemed it from utter contempt. No. The Con- 
stitution unfettered the energies of the States and 
made them free to advance in the great career of 
glory and prosperity. He thought that this whole | 
discussion was premature. Tle believed that a | 
majority in both Elouses was opposed to this 
taking of territory by foree—men who had adopted 
the maxim, “ Keep thy finger from pilfering, and | 
thy tongue from guile.” 

He would almost vote for the bill; but it did look 
somewhat equivocal, if not degrading. Ife did 
not like this idea of buying He did not want to 
degrade Mexico, and he knew of nothing more de- : 
grading than to be bought up, unless it was to buy. 
He believed that, as a means of obtaining peace, it 
would be proper to declare to Mexico that there 
was no intention of despoiling Mexico. But he; 
feared there was not an impartial man in Christen- 
dom, or in the world, whether he put his hand to ; 
his mouth and invoked a god in the moon or sun, 
or who knelt before an unseen God, whose aspira- 


helpless nation with whieh we were at war. 
small caleulating policy that counted out aeres ata 
dollar and a quarter was unworthy of a great na- ; 
tion, He trusted that, through the generous char- i 
acter of the United States, these domestic difficul- | 
ties, these aspersions on the views and purposes 
of brethren, would all be reconciled, and, that all | 
would end to the glory of the country, to be gain- 
ed only by a course of justice. 

Mr. SOULE then rose, and signified his inten- 
tion of addressing the Senate on the bill under con- 
sideration; but yielded to 

Mr. CALHOUN, who said he desired to make 
one or two remarks, in reply to some portions of | 
the speech of the honorable Senator from Rhode | 


Island, I intend, said the honorable gentleman, : 


always to argue this question with calmness. It. 
is one not to be argued in a spirit of excitement. 
The Senator from Rhode Island rests his ground 
against the resolutions which I have offered, in the ` 
first place, on the fact that there was no territory 
belonging to the United States at the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution which did not exclude 
slavery. Now, whether that be an argument of 
any force or not, I do not, in the first instance, in- 
tend to inquire; but what I do intend to say is, 
that the fact that there was no territory belonging 


to the United States at that time which did not ex- `i 


i 
clude slavery, reads a lesson to us that we ought | 
. never to forget. 


How was it with regard to popu- |! 


ing States voted for it. 


The Senator from South || an intelligent and most numerous population? Ht 


l 


ii had a majority, and that Congress passed a law 


i 


| 


i! ginia was thus deprived of all participation in that 


| magnificent territory, without the slightest author- 


i 


i! monopoly of this territory, from whieh Virginia 


u be abused, where there is no antagonism in the | 
Constitution to counteract it. 


| or resistance antagonizing with it, it belongs to the 
) f i human heart that the power will be abused; and, 
tions would not go up in behalf of the poor, weak, |! what is most extraordinary, those abusing it wijl 


The 3 


t 


How did the United States get © of other States. If we are to be excluded, what | 


‘ity of the articles of the old Confederation, and in 
i violation of them. 
i quence? 


j and I put it to any Senator, if this docs not read ; 


possession of. that magnificent. territory between j 
the Mississippi and the Ohio, now swarming with | 


was by the magnanimous cession of the old and 
leading southern State. It was she that ceded it : 
to the Union, in the spirit of that generosity and 
patriotism which has ever characterized Virginia, 
and, let me add, all the southern States of this 
Union. Now, how did it happen that Virginia 
and the other southern States came to be excluded 
from that territory? It was by an act of the old 
Congress, in which the Senator very properly told ; 
us that the non-slaveholding States had a majority. | 

Mr. SIMMONS. Every one of the slavehold- | 


Mr. CALHOUN. The non-slaveholding States | 


excluding slave-owners from the territory. Vir- 


ity under the old Federal Constitution. It was a 
palpable violation of that Constitution, and was so 
represented by Mr. Madison himself in ‘The Fed- 
eralist,’’ if I do not mistake; it is some time since 
I looked into it. Now, here we havea warning. I 
trust that the South never will forget this lesson. 


unlimited generosity, almost without precedent, was 
converted, through the force of a majority of the 
non-slaveholding States in the old Congress, into a 


herself was excluded, and all done without author- 


What has been the conse- 
There have grown up in that territory 
one, two, three, four, five States, from which we are 
not only excluded, but they are made receptacles, 
contrary to the Constitution—I am giving facts, sol- | 
emn facts—of our fugitive slaves, and are thus made 
the medium of depriving us of our slaves, directly 
in violation of the Constitution, which says that 
all fugitive slaves may be reclaimed. Organized 
companies have been formed in Ohio and other 
States—in Illinois, Indiana 

Mr. HANNEGAN, (in his seat.) No, not in 
Indiana. 

Mr. CALHOUN. I was in error, then; but 
organized companies have been formed for the pur- 
pose of taking our slaves across the Ohio river; 
acknowledged, acting openly, and yet the Legisla- | 
ture of Ohio refrains from any action on the subject. 
Now, if there be anything in the argument, l put 
it to the candor of the Senator from Rhode Island, 


us a lesson which we ought long, long to remem- i 
ber? A power so abused must, be abused, ever will | 


I do not care what | 
the form of government—the form is nothine—if 
the government he despotic, or in the hands of one 
man, or two men, or Many men, without limitation 


not be conscious of the abuse. 

But is the mere fact that there was no territory at 
that time aecessible to the population of the south- 
ern States a just ground of interpreting the Consti- 
tution, so that, if we should acquire territory of 
that description, our population could not have 
access to it? There is nothing in the argument. 
Well, the next argument presented by the Senator 
is this: at that time there was a certain proportion 
between the slaveholding States and the non-slave- 
holding. The latter had a majority in the old Con- 
gress; they had a majority when the Constitution 
was formed, and it is right that they should main- 
tain it. Well, sir, if we yielded then, have we not 
seen, in snbsequent events, the violation of the old 
articles of Confederation, and is it not time that we 
should guard against that majority whenever we 
can find means to do so? But suppose this argu- | 
ment of the Senator had any foundation whatever, 
it is as good for us as it is for him. The dispro- 
portion which existed then ought never to be in- 
creased, and yet, in the resolutions offered by his 
State and other States, it is proposed that we 
should be excluded hereafter from the whole terri- 
tory of the United States, and that no other slave 
State should ever be admitted ! 

Mr. SIMMONS. There isno such proposition | 
in the resolutions of my State. i 

Mr. CALHOUN. Well, that isthe proposition | 


| will be the result? Instead of having this éispro- 
| portion of six. to eight, we will have a dispropor- 
tion of fourteen to twenty-eight. Double, pre- 
cisely. That will be the end of it. And if ever 
any portion of Mexico should fall under the au- 
thority of the United States, and come to be our 
property, and apply to it the same principle, where, 
l ask, would it end? What has led the Senator 
from Rhode Island into these extraordinary con- 
clusions? I have great respect for that Senator. I 
believe he intends fair. But let me say to him 
that he has viewed all this question one-sidedly. 
He has considered itin a single aspect, and, view- 
ing it thus partially, his clear and strong mtelect 
has been brought to very erroneous conclusions. 
His error originates in the belief that this is a Na- 
tional Government—that we are a nation, that we 
are one people, and not a Union. And to prove 
that we are a nation, what documents does he 
furnish? A single resolution by the State of New 
York calling a convention for the framing of the 
Constitution. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I quoted the language of the 
resolution simply for the purpose of showing the 
use of the word ‘‘nation’’ at that time, which the 
Senator has so pertinaciously refused to employ. 
But it was not at all to sustain my general posi- 
tion, 

Mr. CALHOUN. Well, then, it was no argu- 
ment atall. All the rest was bare assertion; and 
yet he threw up his hands and expressed his 
amazement that any one should hold the doctrines 
that we held! Iwill take it up, however. It is 


| true the State of New York said so; and, what is 


further true, that there was a large party in the 
United States, at that time, in favor of a National 
Government. The three States which took the 
lead, were Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Vir- 
ginia. They were actively and strenuously in favor 
of a National Government; and the two leading 
spirits who led were Mr. Hamilton, of New York, 
probably the author of that preamble, and Mr. 
Madison, of Virginia. In the early stages of the 
convention there was a majority in favor of a Na- 


j tional Government, and who regarded a union as a 
| great absurdity. 


r. But in this stage there were but 
eleven States in the convention. Rhode Island 


i never appeared there, and New Hampshire had 


not yet appeared with her delegates. In process 
of time New Hampshire came in—a very great 
addition to the Federal side, which now became 
predominant; and it is owing—TI speak it in honor 
of New England and the northern States—it is 
owing mainly to the States of Connecticut and 
New Jersey that we have a Federal instead of a 
National Government—that we have the best Gov- 
ernment instead of the most despotic and intoler- 
able on the earth. Who were the men of these 
States to whom we are indebted for this admirable 
Government? Iwill name them. Their names 
ought to be engraven on brass and live forever. 
They were Mr. Ellsworth, Roger Sherman, and 
Judge Patterson, of New Jersey. The other States 
farther South were blind. They did not see the 
future. But to the sagacity and coolness of these 
three men, aided by a few others, but not so prom- 
inent, we owe the present Constitution. 

So completely did the National party suecumb, 
that during a large portion of the sittings of the 
convention, the word “ National’? was not named. 
“ Federal,” the “ Union,” were the terms adopted. 
The National party was completely overwhelmed; 
and, what is still more remarkable, the very men 
who took the lead of that party, assumed the name 
of **Federalist,’? because that had become the 
popularname. Honest and great men they were; 
but they were disposed to make the most of the 
term, and under that name they recommended that 
Constitution to the adoption of the American peo- 
ple. Now, if the Senator’s eyes had been turned 
in this direction, he would not have been ignorant 
of all this; and, not being ignorant, he would not 
have made the extraordinary declaration he has 
made. But this is not all. The original Federalist 
party, not satisfied simply with that name, though 
in convention it had assumed it, and as it had been 
taken from them by the ‘* National” party, now 
assumed the name of “ Republican,” and under 
that name, asserted and carried out in practice the 
doctrines which were inserted in our Constitution 
by the then Federal party, and achieved that great 
victory which brought Mr. Jefferson into power. 
That showed the deep sense of the people of that 


time that this should not be a National Govern- 
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ment>that they would not tolerate it—-would never 
have adopted ii—and that their object was to have 
a Federal Government. So, if you look to the Con- 
stitution itself the samé thing is manifest. There | 
are ample provisions to show that it is a Federal | 
Government—a union of States, and neta National 
Government—a combination of nations, and not a | 
single nation—a far more brilliant and striking | 
conception, much more philosophical, and better | 
calculated to carry out the great object. i 
In the letter of General Washington, recom- | 
mending the ad option of the Constitution, which he | 
signed as President of the Convention, do we hear 
a word of nation? Do we hear a syllable about a 
consolidated Government? Not one. It is to per- || 
petuate the Union. And what does “Union”? ' 

| 


mean? We had union before. It was a merei 
league—no more—articles of confederation. It was | 
to perpetuate the Union, not to destroy it. 

But the Senator used anothey argument. Tam 
not certain that I ean recall its precise terms, as I 
did not make a note of it. But if I do not state 
it correctly, the Senator will have the goodness to | 
correct me. He dwelt upon the mere change of | 
the terms United States into States united. I did 
it to get rid of the geographical idea, because the | 
term “United States” frequently means geographi- | 
cally that part of the world which Providence has | 
allotted to us; but that is not the meaning in the | 
Constitution. In the first instance, in the pream- | 
ble of the Constitution, if my memory serves me, 
the States were enumerated one by one—“ We, |} 
the people of New Hampshire,” and so forth—ag ` 
in the Declaration of Independence. But after- | 
wards, that form of phraseology was changed, and | 
why? That is important. It was changed on this | 
account, and no other. The Constitution provided | 

i 


that if more States should assent thereto, (‘‘ratify- 
ing this Constitution, ”” is the expression, I belicve,) 
it should be adopted; and hence the expression 
was, put in, “the people of the United States,” | 
meaning the people of the States united. Out of 
that mere change of language has originated all this 
about a “ National’? Government. Sir, we are as 
devoted to this Union as any portion of the Ameri- | 
can people. I use the phrase as meaning the peo- | 

le of the Union. But we see in nationality evils || 
immeasurable to us. Admit us to be anation, we 
see where we stand. We are in a minority. We 
have peculiar institutions; we have peculiar pro- | 
ductions; and we shall have to trust to the mere 


| 
i 
| 
numerical majority of the whole—the unsafest of | 
all Governments—for protection. I would rather || 
trust to a sovereign. I would rather trust to an 
| 
| 
} 
| 


aristocracy—any form of government, rather than 
to that. I hold, that wherever the idea is a fixed 
one, that the mere numerical majority havea right 
to govern—that this right is holden by a sort of į 
divine right—that there is then no constitutional 
liberty. {tis Dorrism. Rhode Island has tasted |i 
of the fruit, or will taste of it, and the last man I |! 
should expect this doctrine from is a Senator from 
Rhode Island. It is bad enough when applied to 
a State, but when applied to the Union, it is ruin- |} 
ous. Now, Mr. President, all the doctrines that |! 
we have advanced have been the result of the full- || 
est and most considerate examination. Our con- 
victions are as strong as are those of any Senator | 
on his side. We are as good judges of our inter- | 
ests as they are of theirs,and rather better than | 
they can beof ours. There ought to be respectful | 
deference on both sides. The Senator attempted | 
to base an argument on the annexation of Texas 
and the attempt discovered how far the mind may 
be diverted from sound conclusions by viewing the : 
case in this partial mode. He asked where Í, as | 
a strict constructionist, can find any right to annex | 
Texas? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I said that this movement 
began on the part of this Government to prohibit | 
the abolition of slavery in a foreign nation, and I 
desired to know the constitutional authority for 
that. 

Mr. CALHOUN. I intended so to state the | 
position of the Senator. A “foreign nation,’ 
then—that is, Texas. He asks, then, where I 
would find any authority in the Constitution for 
that measure? The Senator must remember that |: 
the British Minister himself, (Lord Aberdeen,)— |: 
‘whom I greatly respect as a man and a statesman |! 


had the candor to send us a communication to | 
be read by the British Minister to the Secretary of | 
State, (whose office I then filled,) announcing that |} 
their object was not only to see slavery abolished in i! 


| see the consequences, sir, lying beyond, and which | 
i the Senator from Rhode sland cannot see, because | 
he has not viewed the subject in the proper light | 
; or from the proper point. — . rel 


i shall know what is the sense of this body upon 


| us so, 
| fourteen States, whilst the others are ta spread out | 
; and fill the continent, tell us so, and then we will | 


| terested in upholding the slaveholding States as | 
; the latter can possibly be themselves. 


Texas, but in the United States and throughout | 


the world. Now, F think nothing is clearer than 
this, that the United States are bound, under the 
highest sort of guarantee, to protect the States of 
the Union against domestic violence, be it what it 


may, and that, being thus bound, whenever it is.! 
within the sphere of their power, to prevent the | 
causes leading to it. Now, we are supreme in the | 
ag But here is | 
a thing likely to lead to insurrectionary movements | 
| in the States; and which, if they take place, this | 

State of Rhode Island, and the other States, are | 
+ under solemn obligations to suppress. Had we, | 


management of our foreign relations. 


then, not a right to say that such an object having 
been notoriously avowed, it was the duty of this 
Government to thwart the effort to accomplish it? 
Was not that especially our duty, when we had 
the fullest knowledge, which I had obtained from 
the most authentic sources, that all this originated | 
with the American delegates to the World’s Con- | 
vention, as it was called—or the Fool’s Conven- 
tion, as it ought to be called—and that it was there l 
declared that a distinguished member of the Amer- | 
ican Congress had said, that if they wished to | 
abolish slavery in America, now was the time, and 
Texas was the scene of the first operations? A 
committee was appointed to wait on Lord Aber- | 


deen, which received a favorable response, and this | 
: communication was the result of that response. 


Now, I put it to the strong sense of the Senator 


| from Rhode Island, if we are bound to put down 


insurrectionary movements ina neighboring State, 


are you not bound to take measures against them $ 
when it falls within our jurisdiction in the manage: | 


ment of our foreign relations? Now, we have 
deferred to the North. In many respects, we be- 
lieved them to be good judges of their own busi- | 
ness. But we hold that they ought to pay a little 
more deference to us. We understand what we 
areabout. We know what is coming, and, know- 
ing that, we move here with no other purpose on 


God’s earth but to protect our portion of the Union | 
from the greatest calamity—not insurrection, but |} 


something worse, I know the end of all this. If! 
the process go on, it is to expel in time the white | 
population from the southern States, and place | 
i 
f 


others there who are now under our control, I 


I moved these resolutions from no party view, 
from no design to embarrass any side, but simply 
that the southern States, whom I represent in part, 


their constitutional rights. If we have none, tell 
If we are to be sentenced to remain forever 


do the best we can. We love and revere the Union. 
It is the interest of the whole world that this Union | 
should be preserved. But the balance of power in 
these United States is in the slaveholding States. 
They are the conservative power. Capital and 
labor are there united. The North is as much in- | 


| 
| 
i 
| 
! 
i 


I was very much struck, many years ago, Mr. 
President, by a remark made by one of four young 
English gentlemen, who, in passing through this 
city, spent several evenings with me. Lord Stan- 
ly was one of them. We were conversing about 
the wonderful phenomenon—for it is wonderful— 
which kept this Union together. Lord Stanly— | 


to the argument of Luther Martin, in which:he'en- 
deavored to dissuade Maryland from assenting to 
the Constitution, because the ‘$ National”: party 
had prevailed in the Convention. He:(Mr.8.)had 
read and studied the Constitution in order to:undér- 
stand it, and not to twist it into accordance with 
pre-conceived notions, 
debates and papers of that time, and could not.see 
how any- impartial mind could refuse its assent to 
the fact that the National party did prevail in. the 
| Convention. As to abolition, and interference with 
the South, and all that, he had heard more-of that 


ij his life before. He really did believe that he had 
once met with an Abolitionistin Rhode Island, ‘or 
rather one who was suspected of the heresy. [A 
laugh.] The suspected individual was a parson, 
on whose ministrations he (Mr. S.) occasionally 
attended, and indeed he was appointed a committee 
of one to inquire into the truth of the accusation 
against the parson, However, when the accuser 
and accused were brought face to face it tutned 
out that their opinions were very much alike, and 
the abolitionism of the worthy parson was all a 
mistake. [A laugh.] The North regarded slavery 
i as a mere local affair at the South, and it was to be 
i left to the reflections of the people of the southern 
i| States themselves. The honorable gentleman made 
| 


some additional remarks in reply to the position of 
the Senator from South Carolina, relative to the 
ij anti-national character of the Government. 
|| The bill was then passed by informally. 

Mr. SEVIER gave notice that he should object 
to all these personal explanations on this bill here- 
after, and that he would ask for a vote upon the 
| bill on Wednesday. ' 

CIRCUIT COURT AT ALEXANDRIA. 

On motion of Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland, 
the Senate proceeded, as in committee of the whole, 
to the consideration of the bill supplemental to an 
act passed the 9th day of July, in the year 1846, 
entitled “An act to retrocede the county of Alex- 
: andria, in the District of Columbia, to the State of 
| Virginia.” 


ii No amendment having been offered, the bill was 


reported to the Senate, and was ordered to a third 


| 
| 
| . ` . 
ji reading, and was, by unanimous consent, read a 
1 


third time, and passed. 
DISTRIBUTION OF BOOKS. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the resolution 
submitted by Mr. Cuatmens on the 18th instant, 
in relation to furnishing the members of the Senate 
with certain books. T 

The resolution was agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 

A message was received from the President of 
the United States, in answer to a resolution trans- 
mitting such information in possession of the ex- 
ecutive departments in relation to the importation 
of foreign criminals and paupers as is consistent 
with the public interests to communicate; which 
was ordered to be printed. 

On motion, the Senate adjourned. 
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The Journal was partially read, when, on mo- 
tion, its farther reading was dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER announced, as the question first 
in order, the motion to lay on the table the bill for 
the relief of Jethro Wood; which motion was pend- 
ing when the House adjourned yesterday. 


T shall never forget it—without any suggestion or 
leading remark of mine, said that it was all owing 
to the southern States. Now, let me warn gentle- 
men that, whilst warring on us, they are warring 
against themselves. 


i 
i 
i 
i 
| 


’ i 
And, let me say, I treat it as | 


Mr. DROMGOOLE, by leave, presented certain 
resciutions from the Legislature of the State of 
Virginia, in favor of a vigorous prosecution of the 
war with Mexico. ; 

The resolutions were laid on the table. 


hard, as unjust, that when we, who have stood i Mr. THOMAS BUTLER KING asked leave 


upon the defensive, and made no move at all, rise H 


up to meet these various resolutions, and the pro- | 
viso from the other House, and in a modest man- 
ner protest against these declarations of exclusion | 


: uttered against us, we should be accused of cre- : 
; ating excitement. 
| cause none. 


We mean no excitement—will | 
Let us alone, and we will be most 
quiet. But trample upon us, and will we not turn? 
Mr. SIMMONS said‘ he did not know that he 
would have risen to reply at all, bad it not been 
for the ignorance which had been imputed to him. 

Mr. CALHOUN disclaimed any offensive ap- 
plication of the expression. 

Mr. SIMMONS said he would refer the Senator 


to make a report from the Committee on Com- 
| merce, Objected to. F : 
The question was about being put on laying the 
: Senate bill for the relief of Jethro Wood on the 
table; when f 

Mr. ROOT stated that, as there wasa motion to 
refer the bill to the Committee on Agriculture, he 
would withdraw the motion to lay the bill on the 


table. 


| 
| Mr. W. W. CAMPBELL briefly stated the 
| merits of the claim, and urged the propriety of im- 


mediate action. : ; : 
Mr. SEAMAN said that the Committee on Pa- 


tents was the appropriate committee to which this 


He had also studied; the 


within the last week than in the whole course of 
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bill 
motion. vn 
“Mr. ROOT spoke some time in opposition to the 

bill, and in reply to Mr. W. W. CAMPBELL.. 

Mr. HENLEY replied to Mr. Root, briefly, 
aiid spoke of the claim as an honest and just one. 

Mr. ROOT made an explanation in reply to Mr. 
HENLEY. 

Mr. WOOD said he had no connexion whatever 


with this bill, any farther than that. their names | 


were “Wood.” Mr. W. spoke of the.claim as a 
just one, and hoped it would go to the Committee 
on Patents. 

Mr. MORRIS renewed the motion to lay the 
bill on the table. Disagreed to. 


The question was then put on referring the bill | 


to the Committee on Patents, and decided in the 
affirmative. 

Mr. THOMAS SMITH, by leave, reported 
from the Committee on Publie Lands, to which it 
was referred, the Senate bill entitled ‘‘An act to | 
compensate John M. Moore,” without amend- 
ment. 

Mr. S. asked that the bill be put upon its pass- 
age, The bill was read. 

The SPEAKER said, as the bill involved an ap- 
propriation of money, it required to be committed, 
and was accordingly committed. 

Mr. S., also, from the same committee, asked 
leave to make another report. Objected to. 

PILLS FROM THE SENATE, 

Bilts and joint resolutions of the Senate, of the 
following titles, were taken ap, read a first and 
second time, and referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees: 

An act for the relief of John Stockton, late -a 
lieutenant in the army of the United States; 


Anact for the relief of William Marvin, in con- |! 


firming the title toa tract of land in Florida, grant- 
ed by the Spanish Government to Bernardo Segui 
on the 10th of December, 1815; 

An act for the relief of the heirs and representa- 
tives of the late Robert Sewall; 

An act for the relief of Wade Allen; 

An act to provide for the final settlement of the 
accounts of Thomas C. Sheldon, late receiver of 
public moneys at Kalamazoo, Michigan; 

An act granting a pension to Bethia Healy, 
widow of George Healy, deceased; 

An act for the relief of Andrew Moore; 

An act for the relief of the heirs of Louis de la 
Houssaye, deceased; 

An act for the relief of Alfred White; 

An act for the relicf of Robert M. Harrison; 

An act directing the Secretary of the Navy to 
purchase from Dr. James P. Espy his patent right 
for the conical ventilator for the use of the United 
States; 

An act for the relief of Creed Taylor; 


An act to authorize the issuing of a register to į 


the brigantine Ocean Queen; 

An act for the relief of John Bronson; 

Anact for the relief of Pearson Cogswell; 

An act confirming the claim of the heirs and le- 
gal representatives of Pierre Dufresne to a tract of 
land; 

An act for the relief of Joseph Watson; 

An act granting a pension to Abigail Garland, 
widow of Jacob Garland, deceased ; 


An act for the relief of James F. Southron; 

An act for the relief of Andrew D. Crosby; 

An act for the relief of Wiliam A. Christian; 

An act to grant a right of preémption to Philip 
F. Dering and Robert H. Champion to a tract of 
mineral land; 

A joint resolution to correct an error in the act 


of June 17, 1844, for the relief of Mary Ann Lin- ii 
ton; i 

A. joint resolution concerning the purchase of | 
additional lands for the use of the United States || 


armory at Harper’s Ferry; and 
A joint resolution for the relief of John Devlin. 
Bills from the Senate of the following titles were 


severally read a first and second time, and ordered | 
to be read a third time to-day, and were accord- : 


ingly read the third time, and passed: 


An act in addition to an act to establish a court | 


at Key West, in the State of Florida; and 

An act to authorize the issuing of a new register 
for the American barque Pons, of Philadelphia, by 
the name of the “ Cordelia.” 

Ordered, That the Clerk acquaint the Senate 
with the concurrence of the House in said bills. 


i amendment. 


: United States. 
{ those persons who are in the actual occupancy | 
| of any portion of the district described in the first section of 

this act, under authority of a lease from the Secretary of 
| War, for the purpose of mining thereon, and who have fully 


‘at that price; and to strike out that part of the sce 
tion which authorizes the land to be sold at a less | 
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N ne ioe 1 
should be referred, and accordingly made that 


The bill from the Senate entitled “t An act for 
the relief of the heirs of John Paul Jones,” was 
read twice; when— 

On motion, the said bill was laid on the table. 

The bill from the Senate entitled “An act for the 
relief of Ray Tompkins and others, the children 
and heirs of Daniel D. Tompkins,” was read twice; 
when— 

On motion, the said bill was indefinitely post- 
poned, 

MINERAL LANDS. 


The House then proceeded to the consideration : 
of the bill from the Senate entitled “* An act to es- | 
‘tablish a land office in the northern part of Mich- : 


‘igan, and to provide for the sale of mineral lands 
‘in the State of Michigan and Territory of Wis- 


| consin,” (which was reported from the Commit- ; 
| tee on Public Lands on the 15th instant, with an 
The amendment is very long, and ; 
| provides, among other things— 


‘That all that portion of the public lands in the State of 
Michigan lying north of the boundaries of the Saginaw and 
Grand River land districts in said State, commonly called the 
northern peninsula of the State of Michigan, with the islands 
in Lakes Superior, Huron, and Michigan, and in Green Bay, 
the Straits of Michilimackinac, and the river St. Mary’s, 
within the jurisdiction of said State, be, and the same are 
hereby included ina land district, to be called the Lake Su- 
perior Jand district; and, for the sale of the lands in said dis- 
trict, there shall be a land office established at such point 
therein as the President of the United States may select. 

«That the Secretary of the Treasury shall cause a geologi- 


eal examination aad survey of the jands embraced in said | 


district to be made; and the President is authorized to cause 
such of said lands as may coutain copper, lead, or other val- 


i uable ores, to be exposed to sale, giving six months? notice 


of the times and places of sale in such newspapers of gen- 
eral circulation in the several States as he may deem expe- 


| dient, with a brief description of the lands to he offered; 
showing the nuinber and localities of the mines known, the | 


probability of discovering others, the quality of the ores, the 
facilities of working the mines, and the means and expense 
of transporting their products to the principal markets in the 


<P han a 


complied with all the conditions and stipulations ofsaid lease, 


may enter and purchase the same at any time during the con- | 


tinuanee of such Jease, to the extent of such lease and no 


i less, by paying to the United States therefor at the rate of 


two dollars and fifty cents per acre. 

cp the said mineral lands sh 
subdi 
reesived at a less rate than five dollars peracre 3 and if such 
lands shalt not be sold at public sale at such price, nor shall 
be entered at private sale within twelve months at said prie 
then the price shall be reduced to two dollars and fifty cents 
per acre; and if the said Jands shall not be sold at such re- 


duced price within twelve months after such reduction, then | 


the same shall be subject to sale as other public tands,” &e. 


And the question was stated on agreeing to the 


amendment reported by the committee; when, 
Mr. VINTON moved to amend it, so as that no 
quantity less than quarter sections may be offered 
at public sale, and that no bid ata less rate than 
five dollars be received, and if not sold at public 
sale, then said-lands may be entered at private sale 


rate than five dollars. 

Mr. MORRIS moved to postpone the bill until 
Monday next. 

Mr. M. said that he made this motion in order 
to get time to consider the bill and amendments. It 


; was a most important bill, probably more so than 
An act for the relief of James S. Conway; ji 


any other bill which might be or had been brought 
before this Congress for its consideration or action, 
and, as far as dollars and cents were concerned, 
the lands embraced in it would yield more revenue 


annually, if properly managed, than would be de- | 
rived from the annual sales of all other lands to the 
: United States. 


if the House were determined to 
act on this bill to-day, he would ask the liberty to 
make a few remarks. 

Mr. McCLELLAND opposed the postpone- 


| ment of the bill, and remarked that the gentleman 


from Ohio [Mr. Morris] had had abundance of 
time to examine its merits and form an opinion 
uponit. If he had a year in which to decide, he 
did not believe he would approve it, because he 
had always manifested an insuperable hostility to 
it. 


of their wealth was entirely too high. 
tions would fail. If an operator were so fortunate 


as to hit on a rich and extensive “Jead,” he might 
make money, but otherwise not. Theré.was so 


all be offered for sale in | 
sions of quarter-quarter sections, and no bid shall be | 


>: 


A great mistake had-heen made by the gentle- | 
man in regard to the copper lands, and his estimate | 
It required | 
much capital to conduct profitably mining opera- | 
tions in that region; and in most cases he feared | 
those who adventured their funds in such specula- : 
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much ‘uncertainty in it, and the whole matter was 
surrounded by so many difficulties, that he cone 
sidered it an exceedingly doubtful speculation. 
His State was much interested In the passing of 
this or some other bill, to dispose of these lands. 
The people were much opposed to the leasing sys- 
tem, and were desirous to have the lands sold in 
! order to tax them. It behoved Congress, seeing 
those leases had been declared void, to act prompt- 
ly, and relieve his State, and those who had made 
| large expenditures on the ground. The Siate of 
| Michigan was compelled to extend its laws over 
| this territory, and the cost in executing and en- 


| forcing them was considerable; and yet not a dollar 
| of tax could be imposed on the lands there until the 
fee passed from the General Government. Some of 
‘the members, he apprehended, were mistaken in 
relation to the power of taxation in his State. 
They appeared to think the Jands must have been 
entered five years before they were taxed, but this 
was not the case. By the compact between the 
State and the General Government, the State of 
Michigan had the power of taxing its lands so 
soon as the ‘entry’? was made. As this region 
was unsettled, and most of the lands in it were 
unfit for any other purpose than mining, the State 
would have to sustain its jurisdiction there at great 
expense, without any means derived from the 
country itself. This would be very unjust on the 
part of the General Government, and he believed 
no gentleman conversant with all the facts, wonld 
‘| throw the slightest obstacle in the way of the pas- 
sage of this bill. Its provisions were not such as he 
had desired; and, had he had the framing of it, he 
i| should have drafted an entirely different one. But 
it appeared that no better could be obtained; and, 
|as his State was suffering from the condition in 
which these lands were, he would not endanger it 
|! by offering any amendments. Efe hoped no fur- 
ther delay would take place in its consideration, 
but that the House would dispose of it at once, 
It would add much to the revenues of the Govern- 
ment, and would be of great benefit and advantage 
to his own State. 
| Mr. McCLERNAND said this subject had en- 
gaged the consideration of Congress at the last ses- 
‘| sion, and much contrariety of opinion had been 
then expressed, especially in this House. The bill 
now under consideration was from the Senate, to 
which the Committee on Public Lands had proposed 
the amendment immediately under debate. The 
Senate and House propositions very much differed. 
The Senate was much more favorable, quite too fa- 
vorable, to the holders of leases and permits to the 
mineral lands. The House proposition was more 
favorable to the public at large and to the revenue. 
The Senate bill not only recognised the validity of 
the leases and permits which had been issued by 
the War Department without authority of law, but 
it proposed to extend the system to a new class of 
applicants, whose number and merits were un- 
known, It proposed to extend to this new swarm 
amass of cases for what seemed to be indefinite 
quantities of land. It also proposed to extend the 
leases of present lessees for another term of three 
years. This was unwise, to say the least of it. 
Why extend privileges in this case withheld in all - 
| others? The Senate bill also allowed all persons 
i holding lands, under color of anthority from the 
War Department, to take the extent of their leases 
at the price of $1 25 per acre, and, if they choose, 


| 


i such lands as are not held by leases to be hereafter 
encumbered by leases, to grant a pre-emption to 
| such persons, thus monopolizing the whole minerał 
‘| region for the term of their leases, (three years,) 
and for six months after, and ultimately to transfer 
i the land to those persons at $1 25 per acre. The 
; amendment proposed by the Committee on Public 
Lands contemplates very different enactments: Jt 
! requires that the holders of leases and permits shall 
take the full extent of their claims at not less than 
$2 50 per acre; they are not to be allowed to take 
: less; but they must have faithfully complied with 
alithe conditions of theirleases. Occupants, too, not 
holding leases, are allowed to purchase not less 
than a section at the same price, upon paying the 
same rents for the use of the lands demanded of 
lessees; The occupant is to buy his land before’ 
: the day appointed for the sale of the lands, and the 
i| lessees are required to purchase their lands before 
'| the expiration of the leases. Such of the lands a8 
i yemain upon the day of public sale are to be sold 
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at not less than $5 per acre, then and for a year 
after; and such as then remain, at $2 50 per acre 
for another year; and such as remain, at $1 25 per 
acre thereafter, To this last provision the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Vryron] objects, and moves 
to strike out so much of it as graduates the price 
from $5 to §1 25, leaving the price permanently at 
a3 pet acre in respect to certain land and persons. 
What will be the effect of this? It will put these 
lands to speculators and capitalists, who have sent 
their agents and servants into the mineral region 
without authority of law, and in violation of a 
solemn treaty, at $2 50 per acre, and to those who, 
under the authority of law, may go there to buy 
lands, at $5 per acre. This proposition is true in 
all its parts. Section three of the amendment puts 

` the lands to persons now holding leases or permits, 
or now being occupants, at $2 50; the amendment 
of the gentleman from Ohio would demand of ail 
others $5 per acre. The class of persons thus fa- 
vored had gone into the countr¥ in violation of the 
treaty with the Chippewas in 1842; which in effect 
prohibits, under existing circumstances, any white 
erson from going into the country, except those 


ficensed by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to } 


trade, under regulations, with the Indians. The 
leases and permits held are void—so decided by 
the Attorney General. The whole authority upon 
which the preference is founded is a usurpation. 
The law authorizing leases for lead lands has been 
twisted into authority for granting leases to copper 
lands. The gentleman from Ohio, if he would be 
consistent, must move to make the price of the 
lands uniform to all purchasers, 

Mr. VINTON explained. He said that where 
$2 50 were required, the quantity could not be less 
than a section; where $5 was required, a quarter 
section might be taken, 

Mr. McCLERNAND. The gentleman was un- 
derstood the other day, on the mineral bill for Wis- 
consin, to urge that all these lands were worth five 
dollars per acre, and that the larger the tract sub- 
ject to. be purchased the greater would be the favor 
extended to the purchaser. It was undeniable 
that his proposition would favor speculating com- 
panies formed in Ohio, and other States, whilst it 
would be less favorable to others. There were 
obvious considerations of public policy for selling 
these lands. The system of leasing had proved 
unprofitable in regard to lead lands—in fact a loss. 
From April, 1843, to October, 1845, little more 
than two years, it had cost the Government, in re- 
gard to these copper lands, $15,895 63 for salaries, 
„and $16,909 38 for contingencies—in all $32,805 01; 
cand, during the same time, the avails of these lands 
amounted to $192 22. It will, no doubt, go on so. 
The leasing system is obnoxious; it creates an im- 
proper aud perhaps unauthorized relation between 
the Government and individuals—a pernicious re- 
lation, hostile to liberty, and corrupting to Gov- 
emment. The tenant is without a permanent 
home; his residence is but temporary. He is, in 
a measure, exempt from the feeling which fixes 
-the freeholder to the soil, and interests him in the 
good order, sobriety, and prosperity of the free- 
holder. The sale of these lands will, no doubt, 
bring into the treasury a considerable sum of 
money now in a time of pressing need. The 
whole Chippewa purchase is estimated at about 
fifteen millions of acres, which will have cost the 
Government, including Indian annuities, $875,000; 
some persons, professing to be well informed upon 
“the subject, estimate that something near a million 
of dollars may be received from this source in the 
‘course of a year. But, estimating the amount at 
$300,000, the latter will materially contribute to 
give efficiency to the operations of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. McC. concluded by moving the previous 
question. 


Mr. MORRIS, of Ohio, complained that Mr. | 


McCuirrnanp should have made a long speech on 
one side of the question, and then moved the pre- 
vious question, thereby cutting off all opportunity 
„of reply. He hoped he would. consent to with- 
¿draw his call. 

Mr. McCLERNAND consented to withdraw 
chis call for the previous question. 
_.Mr.. MORRIS then went at some length into an 
earnest speech in opposition to the bill. He ex- 
pressed his regret that the bill could not have been 
laid over till Monday, as he should then have been 
-better prepared. to present his views to the com- 
mittee., Fle had prepared a substitute for the 


H 


whole bill, but had been prevented from offering 
it. The subject was in his view one of the great- 
est importance—far greater than some gentlemen 
seemed to attach to it. He had received informa- į 
tion from sources of the highest respectability, | 
and eminently entitled to credit, as to the value of | 
these copperlands. An agent had been appointed 
on the part of the United States, who had the let- 
ting of them, and he had stated to Mr. M. that he 
had not a doubt that if the tract was properly | 
managed it might produce to the Government | 
twenty millions of dollars a year; and would, in 
fact, be of more practical advantage to the land 
revenue than the whole of the public domain be- | 
sides. Gentlemen seemed ready to vote upon this | 
bill without in reality knowing what the bill was. | 
Mr. M. had paid some attention to the subject, but | 


peared now under a shape so different from that it 
had formerly assumed, that he confessed he could 
not himself tell exactly what it did enact, and 
what would be its precise effect. The bill, how- 
ever, was to be passed; of that he had for some | 
time been fully aware; the decree had gone forth; 
there was a heavy pressure from without in favor | 
of it, and he presumed it was destined to pass this | 
day. Speculators were hovering, in a dark cloud, | 
like so many carrion crows, round the lobbies and 
galleries of that Hall. 
had been held out to himself to ‘lie low,” to 
“ keep dark,” and to forbear making any opposi- 
tion toit. But he would listen to no such persua- 
sions. He would not consent to hold his peace 
at the expense of his conviction of what was 
right. Unprepared as he was, and compelled to 
intrude himself on the committee without due time -| 
to arrange and systematize his ideas, he was re- 
solved to make one effort to prevent what he be- 
lieved would be a great public wrong. 

What had been the policy of the Government 
in the administration of the public land? Had it 


it had been’so changed from time to time, and ap- |} 


All sorts of inducements jj 
:, es of speculators ! 


It was contended, in behalf of ‘the present bill, 


| that its. practical effect would be. to’ benefit” the 
|| Government; that it would bring a large sum ‘of 


money into the Treasury, and that very ‘soon, 
| which was a very desirable thing in the’ present 
osture of our affairs. The lessees being bound 
| by this bill to buy the whole amount of their lease 
at §2 50, and not to select small tracts supposed 
to be rich in minerals, a large sum would be paid 
iin at once, and the Government would, on the 
i whole, get more money than by the ordinary rou- 
tine of public sales. Any man who could believe 
a tale like that could believe in witchcraft. Was 
it credible, to any man of ordinary common sensé, 
that a settler who had. a preéiption right would 
give more for his Jand than he would if he was a 

t 


‘competitor with other bidders at a public sale?” É 
was contrary to reason. : 

Mr. M. said that all his wish in opposing this 
bill was to keep these rich and valuable lands from 
i falling a prey to speculators; but he saw the thing 
was determined on: yet he must do his daty., 7 

Mr. M. adverted to the strong opposition some 
of the very gentlemen had made who were now 
the friends of this bill to the provisions in another 
bill, which Mr. M. had advocated some time since, 
in regard to the lands in the Wyandot Reserva- 
i tion in Ohio. How exceedingly afraid they were 
then of those valuable lands getting into the clutch- 
Oh, yes; they saw speculators 
i behind every bush, ready to pounce upon the lan 
of the poor Indians! What had now become of all 
| that pious dread ? : an 
| Mr. McCLELLAND here asked Mr. Morris 
if he had not been in favor of letting settlers have 
the Wyandot lands on the same terms as ‘were pro~ 
posed by this bill, yet now he fiercely opposed 
them? 

Mr. MORRIS said he had been in favor of the 
! Wyandot bill; and so he would be in favor of this, 
if these lessees were to pay the Government $2 50 


not been, in all cases, to offer the land, in the first |! 


for private entry? But that policy was here to be ! 
departed from, abandoned; and for what? 
able greedy speculators to get their clutches on | 
those rich mineral lands, and make fortunes out of | 
them. The Senate bill, as he was well informed, 


dividual. It was not satisfied with the leases and 
the permits which had already been granted, but 
it allowed a still wider license, to take up the Jands 
in small tracts of forty acres; and it was a fact that 
| these speculating companies had the woods full of 
| hired squatters, all ready to take advantage of the 
law the moment it should pass. For this reason 
Mr. M. had been anxious that the action of this 
House on the bill should have been postponed until 
the real facts in the case could be more fully ex- 
posed, but even a delay till Monday had been į 
refused him. | 
He hoped the House would not pass a bill like 
this; he felt sure if its operation were rightly un- 
derstood it could never pass. Mr. M. disclaimed 
all opposition to the sale of these lands. On the | 
contrary, he earnestly desired that they might be 
sold. He wished to have them brought into mar- | 
ket as soon as possible; but he was for having 
them so sold that all should have a fair chance to | 
purchase them, and that no unfair advantage 
should, by collision, be thrown into the hands of į 
a gang of hungry unscrupulous speculators. He! 
was opposed to the preémption clause in the bill. 
| Mr. McCLELLAND asked Mr. M. if he had | 
been opposed to precisely a similar clause in the 
! Wisconsin bill? That bill allowed the squatter | 
| his right of preémption to a tract as small as forty | 
‘acres. Had the gentleman been as zealous in op- | 
posing the very same provision in that bill which 
seemed so much to excite his ire in this? | 
Mr. MORRIS said that he had not publicly op- |) 
posed it on that bill, partly because he had been 
misled; he had been told there were no mincral 
lands for that bill to operate upon. 
Mr. McCLELLAND referred him to the terms | 
of the bill, to prove that his objection would apply į 


gentleman had remained silent. Was it because 
| that bill was to inure to the benefit of certain per- 

sons in Ohio? i 
| Mr, MORRIS said he did not know whether the | 
| same provision was in both bills or not; they had 


! been so much modified and changed that he scarce- 


ly knew exactly what they did contain. 


place, at public sale before permitting it to be open |; 


To en- |! 


had been drawn up at the dictation of a single in- |; 


as fully to that bill as to the present one; yet the ii 


per acre, and the value of all the improvements 
upon the lands. Those were the terms he had 
i advocated in the other bill; and with those terms’ 
he would support this bill as warmly as he had 
that. But he was against this bill, though he 
feared his opposition to it would be of little avail. 
He had seen demonstrations here at the close of 
' the last session, when this bill was brought up, 
| which convinced him that it was destined to pass; 
indeed, its friends were very near getting two- 
| thirds of the House to consent to take it up out of 
its order at that time. He saw the same indica~ 
| tions now. The bill was got up for the benefit of 
a few large speculators in Boston, who had their 
agents here to push the bill. Sales of stocks in 
these mining companies had been going on for 
some time in this city; and some members of the 
Committee on Public Lands were, to his certain 
knowledge, personally interested in those stocks. 
It was quite natural that such gentlemen should go 
in favor of their own interest. 

Mr. RELFE here (though laboring under so 
severe acold that his voice could scarce be heard) 
demanded to know whether the gentleman, in what 


i 


H 


‘he had just said, alluded to him? 


Mr. MORRIS. Does the gentleman disclaim 
all interest in these lands? ; 
Mr. RELFE. I do most explicitly, and but 


| for the state of my health I should have taken the 


floor in defence of the bill, which I consider fair 
and proper, and one that ought to pass. 
Mr. MORRIS said that was enough for that 
gentleman. i 
[Voices: “ Tell who they are. Whom do you 
mean? Names! names!’] S 
Mr. M. said he should not mention names: he 
did not think that he was required to do so. It 
was enough that he here publicly took on himself 
to state that such was the fact. He did not hear 
it denied. f 
The House were here called on to abandon the 
well settled and uniform policy of the Government, 
in the disposal of the public domain. and to let a 
gang of speculators, who had acquired a permit for 
these lands without right of law, who had got no 
title to them, but merely because they had got an 
illegal claim, have a preémption right in preference 
to their fellow-citizens, who ought to have as fair 
a chance to puchase as they. Yes, this House was 
invoked to do this for an association of men who 
| would have no breath or being, but would be mere 
inert maiter, were it not for the inspiration of the 
“bagest passion of the human heart—ayatice. Toa 
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gang of harpies like this, Congress was asked to 
giveaway a mineral region worth more to this Gov- 
ernment, in its actual cash proceeds, than the whole 
of the public lands put together. 

Yet gentlemen got up and represented the lands 
as worth little or nothing, and insisted that the 
Government would realize more by selling them on 
preémption for $2 50, than by holding them up to 
public competition. He had been closely watching 
the movements here. He would see a gentleman 
here rise and say a few words in favor of the bill, 
and then another there would follow suit, and then 
‘another would pop up and cry ‘ previous ques- 
‘tion!?? When he saw the gentleman from Maine 
yesterday, [Mr. Hamutn,] rising to make a little 
speech fora bill like this, he was quite sure 1t was 


destined to pass. It must carry; he was aware of |i 


that; and he only lamented his own incapacity 
more fully to expose the true nature of the bill. 
He was exposed to great disadvantage from an 
embarrassment he could not throw off, It was al- 
ways with the greatest pain that he addressed the | 
House, and never without a violent struggle with 
his constitutional averseness to speaking in a pub- 
lic assembly. He had endeavored to do his duty, 
and must now let things take their course. 

Mr. GORDON proposed an amendment to the 
third section of the bill, and was understood to say 
that that feature of it was precisely the same with 
the Wisconsin bill. 

Mr. CHIPMAN reminded Mr. Morris that 
there had been a graduation feature in the W yan- 
dot bill, which that gentleman so warmly advoca- | 
ted, and without any regard to the improvements 
in the land at all. 

Mr. MORRIS replied, and explained. 

Mr. M. asked whether it would be in order now 
to move that the consideration of the bill be post- | 
poned till Monday? | 

The CHAIR said that the House had refused 
that motion, 

Mr. MORRIS moved that it be postponed to 
Tuesday. 

Mr. HAMLIN briefly defended the grounds on 
which he had advocated and should vote for this 
bill. ‘Those who were now settled on the lands 
were, in his judgment, greatly preferable to a class 
of speculators, who wanted to get hold of them 
merely for purposes of gain. The opposition to 


the bill came from speculators alone, and if they | 


should get hold of the lands, the Government 
would not receive anything like the same amount 
of money from them as under the present bill. 


And though he hated to fall, as he should doubtless | 
do, under the severe displeusure of the gentleman | 


from Ohio, for whom he entertained great respect, 
yet he must conclude by moving the previous 
question. 

The question being put, the previous question 
was seconded. 

The motion to postpone to Monday was rejected. 

The question was next stated on agreeing to the 
amendment of Mr. Viyron to the amendment of 
the committee, and it was agreed to, 

The question was next taken on Mr. Gorpon’s | 
amendment, to strike out in the third section the | 
words “two dollars and fifty cents,” and insert, } 
in lieu thereof, ‘five dollars;’? which was also 
agreed to. 

And the question was then put, Will the House 
agree to the said amendment reported from the | 
Committee on Public Lands, as amended? and de- 
cided in the affirmative. 

Mr. McCLELLAND moved to reconsider the | 
vote on agreeing to the amendment moved by Mr. 
GORDON. | 

The question was put and agreed to. 

And the question recurred on agreeing to the 
said amendment moved by Mr. Gordon; and, 
being put, it was decided in the negative. 

The amendment (from the committee) was then 
ordered to be engrossed, and the bill .to be read a 
third time to-day. 

The bill was accordingly read a third time and 
passed. 

The title to the said bill was read; when 

Mr. McCLELLAND moved to amend the same 
so as to read: “An act to establish a land office in 
the northern part of Michigan, and to provide for 
the sale of the mineral lands in the State of Michi- 
gan;” which motion was agreed to. 

Mr. McCLELLAND moved that the vote upon 
the passage of the said bill be reconsidered, and 
moved the previous question, which was seconded; | 


and, under its operation, the House refused to re- 
consider. 


The House proceeded to the consideration of the 
joint resolution supplemental to the resolution di- 
recting the manner in which the printing of Con- 
gress shall be executed, fixing the prices thereof, 
and providing for the appointment of a printer or 
printers, reported from the select committee on the 
9th of December, 1845. 

The question being on its engrossment, it was, 
on motion, laid on the table. 

The bill to repeal the twentieth and part of the 
twenty-first sections of the act to change the organi- 
zation of the Post Office Department, and to pro- 
vide more effectually for the settlement of the ac- 
| counts thereof, approved 2d July, 1836, reported 
from the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
| Roads on the 14th March last, was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time to-day, and was 
engrossed accordingly, read a third time, and pass- 
ed, and sent to the Senate for concurrence. 


The House then proceeded to the consideration 
of the bill relative to the mileage of members of 


Whole on the 17th March last, with amendments; 
the question being on agreeing to a motion made 
i by Mr. Q. W. Jones to amend said amendments; 
when it was, on motion, laid upon the table. 


The House proceeded to the consideration of the 
bill creating a collection district in Maine, and con- 
stituting Bangor, in said district, a port of entry 
and delivery, reported from the Committee on Com- 
merce on the 6th of April last. 

The question being stated, viz: Shall the said 
bill be engrossed ? : 

Mr. SAWTELLE said: The bill under consid- 
eration contemplates a change in the collection 
district of Belfast, or rather the creation of a new 
district, to be composed of a part of the district as 
at present constituted and established. And here 
allow me (said Mr. S.) to remark, that this is not 
|a new and untried project to divide this collection 
district. A bill was reported to the House of Rep- 
resentatives at the last Congress, of which, I be- 
lieve, this is a mere copy, and, strange to say, it 
| passed this branch of the National Legislature; but 
when it was introduced into the other end of the 
| Capitol, and there received a more thorough in- 
spection and examination, it was at ance rejected 
by the Senate, and consigned to its natural grave. 
An effort was again made at the commencement of 
|| the present Congress to change the port of entry 
| and delivery from Belfast to Bangor, and it was 
shown, to the satisfaction of your committee, who 
| had the subject under consideration, that it was 
i impolitic to make the change; and now, forsooth, 


|| this old soldier is once more galvanized into life, 


‘and presented to our notice. Fask gentlemen to 
i examine this collection district as at present con- 
stituted; its geographical position, and the territory 
! embraced within its present limits; and then say 
whether they will cut, carve, and mangle, an old, 
long-established, and well-regulated district, with- 
out some good and sufficient cause being shown for 
| so doing. 

The district is now not large, but small, close 


l and compact, and has its port of entry at Belfast, 


i which is one of the most thriving, flourishing 
towns in New England, situated upon one of the 
most beautiful bays in the world, which is not in- 
ferior in magnificence to the bay of Naples, and 
|! accessible at all seasons of the year for ships of 
any class or magnitude, surrounded by several 
| ports of delivery, where deputy collectors now re- 
side, who are authorized to enter and clear vessels 
| coastwise, and whose business relations all con- 
centrate at Belfast as its common centre. And 


by which place all vessels sailing up and down the 
| Penobscot river must necessarily pass, who is also 
authorized and empowered to clear vessels to for- 
| eign ports, to receive the manifests of vessels ar- 
riving from foreign ports, administer oaths, make 
all necessary papers, and who can do all acts 
| which the collector himself may or can do. In 
| fact, the deputy collector at Frankfort has plenary 
powers with the coilector; so that the shipping 
merchants at Bangor, or elsewhere upon the river 
| above Frankfort, are not obliged to go to Belfast 

to transact business at the custom-house, unless 
they choose to do go. Such is the district as it 
now exists; and it is proposed to divide the same, 


Congress, reported from the Committee of the | 


| besides, a deputy collector is established at Frank- | 
fort, which is thirteen miles below Bangor, and | 


and make Bangor a separate port of entry and de- 
livery. 

Where is Bangor? Sir, I will tell you. It is 
the uppermost town in the district upon the Pe- 
nobscot, at the head of navigation; which river, 
during five months in the year, is literally sealed 
in ice, when there is no water communication 
whatever with the bay or sea, and, during which 
period, you might as well, for all useful purposes 
at least, locate a port of entry upon the top peak 
of the Blue Ridge, where the mountain bird of my 
honorable friend from Virginia rested to gaze at 
the storm in his onward flight to Oregon, as to 
make Bangor a port of entry ! 

I assert, what I presume will not be contradicted 
by my honorable colleague, who so ably repre» 
sents the Penobscot Congressional district, (Mr. — 
Hamuin,] that even now, much of the lumber 
which is manufactured at Bangor, and intended for 
the West India market, is rafted down to Frank- 
fort in the summer and fall, and is shipped from 
the latter place after the river closes, because the 
former is totally inaccessible by water during the 
winter. Sir, did I believe that the real wants of 
the business portion of community called for this 
change, I would not raise my voice against it; but, 
sir, they ask for no such thing. Are not all their 
reasonable wants fully answered now? Why then 
disturb this old district without cause, and espe- 
cially as no one is to be essentially benefited 
thereby? You might with as much propriety di~ 
vide almost any and every collection district in 
Maine. Why not with equal justice make Au- 
gusta, Hallowell, and Gardiner, towns upon the 
Kennebec river, and now embraced within the 
Bath district, separate ports of entry? or divide 
the district of Waldoboro, which has three rivers 
within its limits? Why not make Brooklyn or 


i Jersey city, now embraced within the district of 


New York, ports of entry? or multiply your cus- 
tom-houses at every point upon your rivers above 
Mobile? 

Sir, my people are opposed to the creation of al} 
new offices, unless imperious necessity calls for 
their establishment. But if a change is to be 
made and a new collection district is to be formed, 
the port of entry and delivery should not be loca- 
ted at Bangor, but at Frankfort, which is at the 
head of winter navigation on the Penobscot river, 
and where the principal part of the business must 
at all seasons of the year necessarily be transacted. 

Mr. S. moved that the bill be referred to the 
Committee of the Whole, where it might pass the 
ordeal of all bills of similar character, and express- 
ed a hope that the motion would prevail, as he 
desired to discuss the merits of the bill more fully, 
if merits it had, and he could not believe that the 
same would receive the favorable action of the 
committee; at any rate it ought not to receive the 
sanction of the Flouse before it had been subjected 
to the examination of the committee. 

Mr. HAMLIN replied, and urgently advocated 
the bill, and concluded by moving the previous 


; question, which was seconded, and the main ques- 


tion was ordered and put, viz: Shall the bill be 
engrossed and read a third Lime to-day? (the mo- 
tion to reconmmit being set aside by the previous 
question,) and decided in the affirmative. 

The said bill was then read a third time and 
passed. 

The House then proceeded to the consideration 
of a joint resolution relative to the printing and dis- 
tribution of an additional number of the Journals 
of Congress; the question being on its engross- 
ment. 

It was, on motion, laid on the table. 


The House then proceeded to the consideration 
of the bill to extend the privilege granted by the 
seventh section of the act of March, 1845, to the 
town of Whitehall, New York. 

The said bill being engrossed, it was read a third 
time and passed. 


The House then took up the bill to regulate the 
trade and intercourse with the Indian tribes in the 
Territory of Oregon, and to preserve peace and 
cultivate friendship with and among the said In- 
dians, reported from the Committee of the Whole 
on the Qist of April last, with amendments. 

The question was stated on agreeing to said 
amendment; when it was, on motion, laid on the 
table. 


The House then proceeded to the consideration 
of the joint resolution presenting the thanks of 


1847. 


Congress to Brigadier General Taylor, his officers 
and men, and giving them extra pay, which was 
reported from the Committee of the Whole on the 
99th of May last. 

The question was stated on the engrossment of 
the said resolution; when it was, on motion, order- 
ed to be laid on the table. 

The bill to amend the act concerning the peni- 
tentiary in the District of Columbia was then taken 
up; the question being on the engrossment thereof. 

Mr. CGBB moved that the bill be laid on the 
table; which motion was agreed to. 

Mr. McK AY moved that the bill making ap- 

ropriations for the naval service, for the year end- 


ing June 30, 1848, which had been returned from | 


the Senate with amendments, be referred to the 
Committee of Ways and Means; which motion 
was agreed to. 


On motion of Mr. McK AY, the House resolved 
itself into Committee on the Whole on the state o 
the Union, (Mr. Cogs in the chair.) 

. Mr. McK AY moved to take up the bill making 
appropriations for the Post Office Department. 

Mr. McCLELLAND gave notice that, if the 


motion of Mr. McKay failed, he would move to ! 


take up the River and Harbor bill. 
Mr. TIBBATTS raised a question of order. 
The House had passed a resolution yesterday to 


close the debate in committee on the River and :: 


Harbor bill, and the committee were bound to take 
up that bill, 

The CHAIR overruled the point of order, and 
said that the bill on which the resolution closing 
the debate was passed was a Territorial bill, which 
had been set apart as a special order, and that ap- 
propriation bills had precedence. 

The vote was put on taking up the bill to make 
appropriations for the Post Office Department by 
tellers, and decided in the negative: Ayes 57, 
noes 65. 


Mr. McCLELLAND then moved to take up the ' 


River and Harbor bill. 


The vote was decided by tellers: Ayes 74, noes jj 
A recount was had by | 


33—~no quorum voting. 
tellers, who now reported ayes 84, noes 35. 
The committee accordingly proceeded to con- 
sider the 
RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 
Mr. BOWLIN advocated the appropriation for 


~ 


the improvement of the Missouri river with much | 
He alluded to the constitutional ob- | 


earnestness. 
jection which had been raised as to the power of 


Congress to make such an appropriation; but |: 


argued that it was quite as constitutional as the 


appropriations which were made every year for } 
light-houses, buoys, &c.,and yet the Congress gave |, 


far more in one year for these objects than would 
sufice to clear out all the snags from the Missouri 
river. Were the wanis and wishes of ten millions 
of people, and the dangers of a commerce worth 
more than one hundred millions, to be set aside 


and disregarded, while a greater sum was every | 


year expended on light-houses? 


Mr. WICK said that the words of this bill did i} 
not apply simply to drawing snags out of the bed |: 
of the Missouri; they were much broader, and | 
would cover almostany works of internal improve- : 


ment on the Missouri and Ohio rivers. 


Mr BOWLIN insisted that the removal of snags ; 
was all the improvement the Missouri was capa- ' 


ble of receiving. Its bed was a quicksand—the 
channel was perpetually changing; and all that 
could be done to improve it was to remove the 
snags which rendered its navigation dangerous. 
Mr. B. went into a discussion of the Jackson 


vetoes on works of internal improvement, and-in- | 


sisted that the principles there assumed never 
would prevent the improvement of the means of 
travel and transportation through the most mag- 
nificent valley of this earth, &c. 

He dwelt on the necessity for this work. The 
Mississippi, Missouri, and their tributaries, water- 
ed aspace of 1,396,000 square miles, equal to four- 


fifths of the territory of the whole Union, whose į 
soil was not surpassed in fertility by the Delta of | 


Egypt. And yet there was no security for the 
navigation which was to transport its unmeasura- 
ble products to a market. Onght this state of things 
to be suffered to remain? If the obstructions were 
to'be removed, who was to remove them? These 
rivers swept along between whole tiers of States. 
Was one of these States to undertake the work? 
Which of them? . Why one more than another? 
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Disagreed to. Ayes 54, noes.68. - . EAR 
Mr. KAUFMAN moved: “For removins ‘the 
; ¿raft of Red river, and for the improvement of. the 
national. navigation of said river, $50,000.’ Disagreed. to. 
Mr. B. referred, in proof of the great danger of || Mr. WRIGHT moved: ‘Forthe removal of the 
this navigation, to the fact that the insurance on || obstructions to the navigation in Newark harbor, 
i steamboats on the western rivers was as high as |] at the entrance, State of New Jersey, $10,000,” 
i! 18 per cent. He hoped the appropriation would |} Agreed to: Ayes 70, noes 58. ue 
be agreed to. Mr. CUNNINGHAM moved: “For conatruc- 
Mr. THOMASSON warmly advocated an ap- |i tion of the Cumberland road within the State’of 
ii propriation for the purchase of the stock of the |; Ohio $100,000, to be expended under the direction 
| Louisville and Portland Canal—thus rendering the || of the Secretary of War.” Disagreed.to. ee 
navigation of the Ohio frée. | Mr. LEWIS moved: ‘‘an item of $5,000 for the 
He adverted to the fact that there was not a bill || harbor of Cattaraugus creek, and $5,000 increase 
for internal improvement in the West that was not || to Dunkirk harbor, both in Chautauque county, 
i advocated and supported by Democrats in the |, New York.” Disagreed to. 
East. ‘This showed that these gentlemen under- | Mr. WILLIAMG. BROWN moved: “For the 
|! stood their true interest, and were actuated by a || construction of a wire suspension bridge over the 
ii liberal spirit. How was it, that while other gen- ij Ohio river, at Wheeling, $30,000: Provided, That 
| tlemen were fierce upon the stump, and while be- |' the same shall be built of such a height as not to 
fore the people, in favor of internal improvement |! obstruct the navigation of said river by the largest 
|: size steamboats when there is‘twenty feet water in 
i the channel of said river.” Disagreed to. 
Mr. ROOT moved: “For the improvement of 
i the harbors of Huron, Vermillion, and Black Ri- 
H The commerce of the Ohio river was taxed for |! vers, on Lake Erie, each $3,000.” Disagreed to. 
|! the passage of these falls at Louisville to the tune | Mr. KAUFMAN moved: ‘For the improving 
i] of $150,000 a year, and yet the tax was but twenty i of the Sabine and Trinity rivers, in Texas, $10,0 
| cents on a ton, From this a judgment might be i; cach.” Disagreed to. 
formed as to the extent of that commerce. Was || Mr. ROBERT SMITH moved: “For improv- 
‘it just, was it right, that it should be thus burden- |, ing the Des Moines and Rock River Rapids, in the 
jed? The Government owned already $660,000 in |] Mississippi river, $50,000.” Disagreed. to. 
i the stock of this company: it only required to pur- || Mr. DARRAGH moved: “That the sum of 
i chase out the remaining $300,000 to render that i $50,000 be and the same is hereby appropriated to 
whole commerce free. This tax fell not only on i complete and finish the marine hospitals which have 
| Kentucky, but on all the States above. The tax |! been commenced at Pittsburg, (Pennsylvania, ) 
| was felt all over the West, aud ultimately at the || Louisville, (Kentucky,) and Cleveland, (Qhio,) 
East too. He concluded by expressing his hope || to be expended under the direction of the Secre- 
| that some systematic plan, in the nature of a sink- |! tary of the Treasury.” Disagreed to. 
‘ing fund, would be established, for keeping up [| Myr. RUNK moved: “ For improving the chan- 
l| these necessary works of internal improvement. || nel of the river Delaware, between Trenton and 
i Bordentown, $5,000.’’ Disagreed to. 


| If all, who should apportion the amount? Certain- i 
‘ly the General Government was the proper and | 
the only power to accomplish a work so strictly 
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ii in every shape, as soon as they get here, whether 
ii it was owing to an odor from the White House, 
er some other cause, these Democrats could never 
| be got to act on any measures of the kind? 


j 
H 
| 
I 
í 


{ 
iio Atthe appointed time the Cuair closed the de- Q 
bate, and the committee proceeded to vote on |! Mr. FOSTER moved: “ For the extension of 
amendments as they were moved. ii the National Road from Cumberland via Pittsburg 

Mr. TIBBATTS moved to amend the amend- ji to Erie, in the State of Pennsylvania, $100,000, to 

ment of Mr. McCrexranp, so as to strike out all | be expended under the direction of the Secretary 
relating to the Ohio, Mississippi, Missouri, and | of War.” Disagreed to. 

| Red rivers, and insert— Mr. J. Q. CHAPMAN moved: “ For the con- 

| & For the improvement of the Ohio river, below the falls struction of the road to connect Rockville, in the 
i at Louisville, $100,009. i State of Maryland, with the city of Frederick, 

i 


« For the improvement ef the Ohio river, below the falls E A 
! at Louisville, and the Mississippi, Missouri, and Arkansas $10,000, so as to connect the seat of the General 
rivers, $250,000. l! Government with the Cumberland Road.”  Dis- 


or e improvement Of M Mississippi river adjacent j; agreed to. 5 
: to the ; ot St. Louis, $ . i . +6 ej N 
J fe For removing the at of Red river, and for the improve- |; Mr. BRODHEAD moved; j For ihe imprdve- 
ment of said river, $25,000.” | ment of „the navigation o „the river Delaware, 
Disagreed to; only 35 voting in favor. | above F pe 20,0007 Disagreed to... 
| Mr. CROZIER moved: “ For the improvement || 3 Mr ROCK WELL, a : OMNPERON L; moved: 
f of the canal around the Muscle Shoals, in the Ten- i| For the continuation of the improvements of the 
nessee river, and for the improvement of tbe Hol- 
| ston and Tennessee river above said shoals, $100,- 
| 000.” Disagreed to. Ayes 59, noes 76. | 
| Mr. STEWART moved the following, which ;{ 
| 


10,000. Disagreed to. 

Mr. ABBOTT moved: “ For the improvement 
in the harbor at Newburyport, in the navigation 
i of the Merrimack river, $25,000.’ Disagreed to. 
i| Mr. GIDDINGS moved: “ For continuation of 
i harbor at Ashtabula, Ohio, $5,000; for continua- 
i tion of harbor at Conneaut, Ohio, $5,000.” Dis- 


w 


| was (disagreed to: 
‘| «Phat the stock originally subscribed by the cities of 


il Washington, Alexandria, and Georgetown, in the Ches 


peake and Ohio Canal Company, is hereby surrendered to 


| State of Maryland, provided she makes available, as afore- |; State of Indiana, and $100,000 in the State of Hli- 
said, two hundred thousand dollars of the bonds of the canal $ nois.” Agreed to: Ayes 61, noes 58. 
| company issued as above mentioned. Provided, however, | Mr. GENTRY moved: “ For the improvement 


|| That the United States shall have the right to transport on |. of ERARE E 
ij the said canal mails, troops, arms, and camp equipage, free || of the navigation of the Cumberland river, $50,000 
i 
| 


! of toll forever, and that they be absolved from all responsi- į! —$25,000 to be expended below Nashville, and 
bility for and connexion with said company.” |i $25,000 above Nashville. » Disagreed to. 


| Mr. MARTIN, of Wisconsin, moved: “For! Mr. HAMPTON moved: ‘For commencing 
H | the breakwater at Crow Shoal, in the river Dela- 


| the harbor at Racine, $6,000; for the harbor a s 
ware, $150,000.’ Disagreed to. 


Southport, $5,000.’? Disagreed to. 7 
Mr. J. rf INGERSOLL moved: “For im Mr. J. P. MARTIN moved: “ For the improve- 
ment of the Cumberland river, and clearing the 


|| provements in the river Delaware, $50,000; to be li ; i | cle d 
‘applied under the direction of the Topographical i| obstructions at Smith’s Shoals, on said river, $50,- 

| Engineers.” Disagreed to. i i 000.” Disagreed to. i f B 

i| Mr. YOST moved: “ For repairs of the piers at i| Mr. MARTIN, of Wisconsin, moved: ‘For 
! Marcus Hook and Chester, in Delaware county, | the harpon At Sheboygan, on Lake Michigan, 

= Pennsylvania, $1,500 each.” Disagreed to. i $5,000.” isagreed to. 

f AES moved: “'That $300,000 !: $ Mr. WILLIAM G. BROWN moved: “ For the 

|! be applied, under the direction of the Secretary of |! improvement of the Monongahela, river, in ts 

| the Treasury, to the purchase of stock held by in- || States of Pennsylvania and Virginia, $100,00 E 
dividuals in the Louisville and Portland canal, pro- H Disagreed to. 

| vided he shall not give more than $130 per share,” l! tr. ABBOTT moved 


il 


: “ For the improvement; 


ATA 
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in the harbor àt Newburyport, of the navigation 
of the Merrimack river, 825,000.” Disagreed to. 
` Mr. HOLMES, of New York, moved: “Also,{ 
the further sum of $15,000 for the improvement 
of the mouth of the Genesee river, on Lake On- 
torio, in the State of New York.’? Disagreed to. 

Mr. SEVERANCE moved: “For the improve- 
ment of the Kennebec river, $15,000.°’. Disagreed 
to. 

Mr. WHITE moved an additional appropria- 
tion for the improvement of the Hudson ‘river, 
$50,000, Disagreed to. 

" Mt. SAWYER moved ‘as an amendment the 
‘Wilmot proviso. 

-The CHAIR ruled the amendment out of order. 

Mr. HAMPTON moved: “ For completing road 
from Cohamey light-house, New Jersey, to the 
fast land, $2,500.” Disagreed to. 

Mr. HUBBARD, of Connecticut, moved: “ For 
the improvement of the harbor at the mouth of 
the Housatonic river, in the State of Connecticut, 
$10,000.” Disagreed to. 

Mr. KAUFMAN moved: “For the improve- 
ment of the harbor at Sabine Pass, $10,000.” 
Disagreed to. 

Mr. BOYD moved: “ For the construction of a 
marine hospital at Paducah, Kentucky, $10,000.” 
Disagreed to. 

Mr. VANCE moved: “ For the improvement 
of the Maumee river, below the city of Maumee, 
$30,000." Disagreed to. 

Mr. NEWTON moved that, in addition to the 
appropriation for the improvement of Red river, 
one of the snag-boats of the Government shall be 
constantly kept in said river to remove the raft ag 
it accumulates. Disagreed to. 

Mr. BIGGS moved: ‘ For the improvement of 
Roanoke Inlet, at or near Nag’s Head, in the State 
of North Carolina, $100,000.’ Disagreed to. 

Mr. HOUGH moved the following items: “ For 
the repairs and working of the steam dredge on 
Lake Champlain, $9,000; for the improvement of 
the harbor at Port Ontario, on Lake Ontario, 
$10,000; for the improvement of the harbor at Os- 
wego, $35,000.” Disagreed to, 

The question was then taken on agreeing to the 
amendment of Mr. McCrieunanp, and it was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HOUGH moved to amend the bill by 
striking out all thereof, and substituting therefor 
the following: 

"oThata sum of money be and the same is hereby appro: 
priated, to be paid out of any anappropriated money in the 
Treasury, sufficient for the Rowing purposes, viz: For the 
continuation of the breakwater strueture at Burlington, on 
Lake Champlain, $10,000; for the continuation ef the break- 
water strueture at Plattsburg, on Lake Champlain, 410,000; 
for the repairs and working of the stemm dredge on Lake 
Champlain, $9,000; for the improvement of the harbor at 
Port Ontario, on Lake Ontario, $10,000; for the improve- 
ment of the harbor at Oswego, on Lake Ontario, $25,000; 
for the improvement of Big Sodus Bay, on Lake Ontario, 
$5,000; for the improvement of the harbor at the mouth of 
Genesee river, on Lake Outario, 810,000; for the improve- | 
mentof the Oak Orchard harhor, State of New York, $5,003; | 

i 


: ver 
for the construction of a dredge-hoat for Lake Ontario, 
$20,000; for repairing the harbor at Buffalo, on Lake Erie, | 
and the continuation of the sea-wall for the prote 
the same, $40,000; for improving the harbor at Dunkirk, on 
Lake Erie, $10,000; for improving the harbor at Erie, on 
Lake Erie, $20,000; for improving Grand River harbor, on 
Late Erie, $5,000; for improving the harbor at Cleveiand, | 
on Lake Erie, $15,000; for improving the harbor at San- 
dusky City, on Lake Erie, $10,000; for improving the River | 
Raisin harbor, on Lake Erie, $8,009; for constructing a 
dredge-boat to be used on Lake Erie, $20,000; for improving 
the harbor at St. Joseph, on Lake Michigan, $10,000; for 
improving the harbor at Michigan City, on Lake Michigan, 
$20,000 3 for improving the harbor at Milwaukic, on Lake 
Michigan, $10,000; for improving the harbor at Chicago, on 
Lake Michigan, $12,000; for constrneting a dredge-boat to 
be used on Lake Michigan, $20,000; for improvin® the har- 
bor at Boston, $30,000; for improving the harbor at Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, $10,000; for a survey and examination | 
of the harbor at Providence, Rhode Island, $3,000 ; for coni- 
pleting the Delaware breakwater, $50,000 ; for improving the 
harbor at Baltimore city, $15,000; for improving Hog Island | 
channel, at Charleston city, South Carolina, $20,000; for the 
improvement of Savannah harbor and the naval anchorage 
near Fort Pulaski, £10,000; for repairs and preservation of 
harbor works heretofore constructed on the Atlantic coast, 
$20,000.” 


Mr. SCHENCK moved to amend the substitute 
by adding: “ For continuation of the Cumberland 
road, $250 ,000--$50,000 to be expended in Ohio, 
$100,000 in Indiana, and $100,000 in the State of 

Hinois.” Agreed to. 

The question was then taken on Mr. Hoveu’s 
substitute, and it was disagreed to. 

The committee rose and reported the bill as 
amended. 

Mr. McCLELLAND moved the previous ques- 


ion of |; 


tion; which was seconded, and the main ‘question 
was ordered, viz: on concurring with the commit- 
tee in their amendments. 

Mr. McDOWELL, of Ohio, moved, at twenty 
minutes before four o’clock, that the House ad- 
journ. The motion was rejected. 

The question was then put, and the amendment 
of the committee was concurred in. 

The bill was then read through, and the item for 
the continuation of the Cumberland road, $250,000 
—of which $50,000 to be expended in the State of 
Ohio, $100,000 to be expended in the State of In- 
diana, and $160,000 to be expended in Minois, 
was excepted to, and a separate vote was taken on 
ordering this item to be engrossed, by yeas and 


į nays, as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Abbott, Arnold, Ashmun, William G. 
Brown, Buffington, William W. Campbell, Carroll, Crau- 
ston, Cunningham, Garrett Davis, Delano, Douglass, John 


H. Ewing, Poot, Giddings, Grider, Hale, Harper, Henley, { 


Henry, Elias B. Holmes, S. D. Hubbard, Hudson, Washing- 
ton Hunt, J. R. Ingersoll, D. P. King, Lewis, McCternand, 
McGaughey, Melenry, Melivaine, Miller, Newton, Pollock, 
Ramsey, Ripley, Julius Rockwell, John A. Rockwel}, Root, 
Runk, Schenck, Seaman, Severance, Truman Smith, Albert 
Smith, Thomas Smith, Caleb B. Smith, Robert Smith, 
Strohm, Thomasson, Benj. Thompson, 'Tibbatts, Tilden, 
Trumbo, Vanee, Vinton, White, Wick, Winthrop, Wright, 
and Young—6l. 

NAYS—Messrs. Stephen Adams, Atkinson, Barringer, 
Bell, Benton, Biggs, James Black, James A. Black, Bowdon, 
Bowlin, Boyd, Brodhead, Milton Brown, Burt, Cathcart, 
Renben Chapman, Cobb, Cocke, Cottrell, Crozier, Cutlom, 


Darragh, De Mott, Ditingham, Dobbin, Dockery, Dromgoote, | 
Dunlap, Edsall, Ellsworth, Erdman, Foster, Garvin, Gentry, 


Giles, Goodyear, Gordon, Grover, Harmanson, Hastings, 
Hough, George S. Houston, Hungerford, J. B. Hunt. Jenkins, 
James H. Johnson, Joseph Johnson, Andrew Johnson, G. 
WW. Jones, Seaborn Jones, Thomas Butler King, Leffler, 
La Sere, Long, McClean, McClelland, MeCrate, McDaniel, 


i Joseph J. McDowell, James McDowell, MeKay, John P. 


rtin, Moulton, Niven, Norris, Payne, Perry, Pillsbury, 
Reid, Relfe, Ritter, Russell, Sawyer, Seammon, A. D. Sims, 
Simpson, St. John, S James Thompson, Jacob Thomp- 
son, Toombs, ‘Predway 
Wilmot, Wood, Woodrutt, Woodward, and Yost—91. 

So the House refused to order the above item to 
he engrossed. 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed, and 
read a third time, and was engrossed and read a 
third time. 

The question recurred on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. McCLELLAND moved the previous ques- 
tion, and under its operation the bill was passed by 
yeas and nays, as follows: 

YEAS —Messrs. Abbott, Arnold, Ashmnna, Blanchard, 
Bowlin, Buffington, William W. Campbell, Carroll, Cath- 


eart, Colamer, Cranston, Darragh, Garrett Davis, Delano, |i 
Tolt, Douglass, Edsall, Milsworth, Faran, Foot, Foster, | 


De 
Giddings, Gil 


s, Goodyear, Grider, Grinnell, Hale, Hampton, 
Harper, Hastin ley, Henry, Elias B. Holmes, Hough, 
John W. Houston, Samuel D. Hubbard, Hudson, Hunger, 
ford, Washington Hint, James B. Hunt, Joseph R. In 
soll, Jenkins, Daniel P. King, Thomas Batler King, Leffler- 
Lewis, Long, McClelland, McDaniel, Joseph J. McDowell, 
Mcllenry, McIlvaine, Marsh, Miller, Morris, Moscley, New- 
ton, Pollock, Relfe, Ripley, Julius Rockwell, John A. Roek- 
well, Root, Runk, Russell, Seaman, Truman Smith, Albert 
Smith, Thomas Smith, Robert Smith, Stewart, St. Jobn, 


Strohm, Sykes, Thibodanx. Thomasson, Benjamin Thomp- | 


son, James Thompson, Tibbatts, Tilden, Trumbo, Vance, 
Vinton, Wentworth, White, Winthrop, Wood, Wright, and 
Young—89. 


NAYS—Messrs. Stephen Adams, Atkinson, Barringer, ;| 
, James Black, James A. Black, Bowdon, | 
Boyd, Brockeubrough, Brodhead, Milton Brown, Willian | 
G. Brown, Burt, Reuben Chapman, Cobb, Cocke, Crozier, | 


Rell, Benton, Big: 


Cullman, Cunningham, Dilliagham, Dobbin, Dockery, Drom- 


goole, Dunlap, Erdman, Garvin, Gentry, Gordon, Grover, | 


Harmanson, Hilliard, George S. Houston, Edmund W. Hub- 
ard, James H. Johnson, Joseph Johnson, Andrew Johnson, 
George W. Jones, Seaborn Jones, Lawrence, La Sere, 
Lumpkin, McClean, MeClernand, MecCrate, James Me- 
Dowell, McGaughey, MeKay, John P. Martin, Moulton, Ni- 
ven, Norris, Payne, Perrill, Perry, Pillsbury, Reid, Ritter, 
Sawyer, Scammon, Alexander D. Sims, Simpson, Jacob 
Thompson. Toombs, Tredway, Wheaton, Wick, Williams, 
Wilmot, Woodward, and Yost—72. 

Mr. McCLELLAND moved to reconsider the 
vote on the passage of the bill; and further moved 
that said motion be laid upon the table; which 
motion was agreed to. 

The title of the bill was read, viz: ‘A bill for 
continuing certain public works in the Territory 
of Wisconsin:” when— 

Mr. WENTWORTH moved to amend the same 
by adding thereto the following words: “ And for 
other purposes;” which was agreed to. 


The following isa copy of the bill: 


AN ACT to provide for continuation of certain public works 
in the Territory of Wisconsin, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted, Qe., That a sum of money be, and the same 


į is hereby appropriated, to be paid ont of any unappropriated 


money in the treasury, sufficient for the following purposes, 
VIZ: 

For the harbor at Milwaukie, six thousand dollars. 

For the continuation of the breakwater structure at Bur- 


Wentworth, Wheaton, Williams, į 


{ 


lington, on Lake Champlain, six thousand-dollars. 

For the continuation of the breakwater structure.at Platis- 
burg, on Lake Champlain, six thousand dollars. : 

For the repairs and working of the steam-dredge on Lake 
Champlain, five thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of the harbor at Port Ontario, on 
Lake Ontario, three thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of the harbor at Oswego, on Lake 
Ontario, ten thousand dollars. f 

For the improvement of Big Sodus bay, on Lake Ontario, 
four thousand dollars. A 

For the improvement of the harbor at the mouth of Gen- 
esee river, on Lake Ontario, six thousand doHars. 

For the improvement of the Oak Orchard harbor, State 
of New York, three thousand dollars. j 

For the construction of a dredge-boat for Lake Ontario, 
twelve thousand dollars. 

For repairing the harbor at Buffalo, on Lake Erie, and the 


; Continuation of the sea-wall for the protection of the same, 


twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For improving the harbor at Dunkirk, on Lake Erie, five 
thousand dollars. 

For improving 
thousand dollars. 

For improving 
thousand dollars. 

For improving the harbor at Cleveland, on Lake Eric, tere 
thousand dollars. 

For improving the harbor at Sandusky Chy, on Lake Erie, 
six thousand dollars. 

For improving the River Raisin harbor, on Lake Eric, five 
thousand dollars, 

For constructing a dredge-boat, to Be used on Lake Erie, 
twelve thousand dollars. 

For improving the barbor at St. Joseph, on Lake Michigans 
six thonsand dollars. 

For itproving the harbor at Michigan City, on Lake Micht~ 
gan, twelve thousand dollars. 

For improving the harbor at Chicago, on Lake Michigan, 
eight thousand dollars. - 

For constructing a dredye-boat, to be used on Lake Michi- 
gan, twelve thousand dollars. 

For constructing a breakwater etructure at Stamford Ledge, 
Maine, six thousand dollars. 

7 For improving the harbor at Boston, seventeen thousand 
ollars. 

For improving the harbor at Bridgeport, Connecticut, six 
thousand dottars. 

For a survey and examination of the harbor at Newark, 
New Jersey, two thousand dollars. 

For a survey and examination of the harbor at Providence 
and Block Erland, Rhode Island, two thousand dollars. 

i For completing the Delaware breakwater, thirty thousaud 
aars. 

i Nar improving the harbor at Baltimore city, ten thousand 
ollars, 

For a survey and examination of the harbor at Havre-de- 
Grace, Maryland, fifteen hundred dollars. 

For improving Hog Island channel at Charleston city, 
South Carolina, ten thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of Savannah harbor and the nava$ 
anchorage near Fort Pulaski, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For a survey and examination of the harbor at Mobile, 
Alabama, four thousand dollars, 

For continuing the publie works and removing the obstruc- 
tions in the Hudson river, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of the Ohio river above the falls at 
Louisville, forty thousand dollars. 

For the improvement of the Ohio river below the falls at 
Louisville, aud of the Mississippi, Missouri, and Arkansas 
rivers, one hundred and fifty thousand dollars: Provided, 
That of this a sum not to exceed twenty-five thousand dot- 
lars may be applied to the improvement of the Mississippi 
river at St. Louis, in the discretion of the Secretary of War. 

For removing the raft of Red river, and for the improve- 
ment of said river, twenty-five thousand dollars. 

For repairs and preservation of harbor works heretofore 
constructed on the Atlantic coast, ten thousand dollars. 

For the removal of obstructions to the navigation at the 
entranee of Newark harbor, New Jersey, ten thousand dob- 
ars. 


The House then adjourned. 


the harbor at Erie, on Lake Erie, twelve 


Grand River harbor, on Lake Erie, three 


PETITIONS, &c. 


The following petitions were presented and re- 
ferred, under the rnle: 


i By Mr. TILDEN: The memorial of the citizens of Mas- 
sillon, Ohio, praying for such modification of the tariff of 
1846 as will give protection to the manufacture of sulphate 
of quinine and mercurials. Also, the memorial of Daniel 
Upsen and sundry other citizens of Summit county, Ohio, 
praying for the construction of a railroad from Lake Miehi- 
gan to the Pacific. 

By Mr. LEWIS: The petition of numerous inhabitants 
of Chautauque county, New York, praying for a speedy tèr- 
mination of the war with Mexico. 

_ By Mr. SEAMAN: The memorial of Marshall Pierce and 
sixteen others, citizens of Saco and Biddeford, Maine, rela~ 
tive to the division and disposal of the public lands. 

By Mr. M. L. MARTIN: The petition of citizens of 
Wisconsin for a mail route from Jamesville, via Fulton and 
Clarkville, to Rutland, in Dane county. Also, for a mail 
route from Waterton, via Hustis Rapids and Mayville, to 
Fond du Lac, in Fond du Lac county. 

By Mr. POLLOCK : The petition of George B. Buyers 
and 105 others, citizens of Northumberland county, Penn- 
Sylvania, praying Congress to pass some law to prevent the 
immigration of foreign paupers and criminals, and for an 
alteration of the naturalization laws, &c. 

‘By Mr. MORSE: The petition of James Woodburn, Hen- 
ry Curtis, and 126 others, praying for the establishment of 
a mail route from Bastrop to Monroe, Louisiana. 

By Mr. REID: The memorial of David Taylor, asking 
for an appropriation to pay a settled account against the 
United States. 

By Mr. W. HUNT: The petition of Francis C. Tread- 
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well, Horace Greeley, and Jobn Windt, praying that certain 
public vessels may be employed in transporting provisions 
to the famishing people of Ireland. 

* 


IN SENATE. 
Mowpay, February 22, 1847. | 
- ‘The Journal of Saturday was read and approved. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate 
the following letter; which was read: | 


Senare CnamBer, February 22, 1847. 
Sır: In order that the vacancy in the Board of Regents of 
the Smithsonian Institution, which will be occasioned by 
the termination of my term of office as a Senator, may be 
provided for at the present session of Congress, I hereby 
signify to you my resignation as a member of that Board. 
1 have the honor to be, with great respect, your obedient 
servant, GEO. EVANS. 
To the Hon. Georae M. Darras, 
Vice President, Ye. 


On motion by Mr. BREESE, the Vice Presi- 
dent was authorized to fill the vacancy in the Board 
of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, caused 
by the resignation of Mr, Evans. 

Mr. Pearce was appointed. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate 
the following letter; which was read: 


To the honorable Serle of the United States: | 
An article appeared in the Union on the 9th of February, 
signed “ Vindicator,” which gave rise to a discussion in the 
Senate, and, finally, the adoption of a resolution excluding 
the editors of the Union from the privilege of admission to | 

the floor of the Senate Chamber. 

Having been absent from the city during the whole time, 
and not being one of the editors, but simply one of the pro- 
prietors and the business partner, L respectfully beg leave to 
inquire whether I am to he inc‘uded in the resolution re- 
ferred to? Very respectfully, &c., Re., 

JOHN P. HEISS, 
Printer to the Senate. 


WASHINGTON, February 22, 1847, 


PETITIONS. 

Mr. WEBSTER, in presenting a petition from 
fifteen hundred citizens of Boston, Massachusetts, 
praying the adoption of pacific measures for ter- 
minating the war with Mexico, said that it would 
have been easy to have obtained ten times the 
number of signatures appended to this memorial. 
If he understood anything of the general sentiment 
pervading all parts of the country, there did exist 
a very decided desire that the war with Mexico 
should be brought to a speedy and honorable ter- | 
mination. The petition was then, on Mr. W.’s 
motion, laid upon the table. 

Mr. BREESE presented a preamble and reso- 
lution, passed by the Legislature of the State of 
Illinois, instructing the Senators, and requesting 
the Representatives of that State in Congress, to 
use their exertions to procure the adjustment and 
payment, by the United States, of the claims for 
advances to the troops in the Illinois campaign, 
under the command of General George Rogers 
Clark, in 1778 and 1779; which were referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands, and ordered to 
be printed. 

Also, a resolution, passed by the same Legisla- 
ture, instructing the Senators, and requesting the 

epresentatives from Alabama, to use their exer- 
tions to procure a grant of land to aid in the com- 

letion of the Northern Cross and Central railroad 
in that State; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands, and ordered to be printed. 


Mr. DEX presented the memorial of the Chamber 
‘of Commerce of the city of New York, praying 
the establishment of a bureau of hydrography and | 
longitude; which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CILLEY presented a petition of citizens of 
New Hampshire, praying the adoption of pacific 
measures for terminating the war with Mexico; 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. MASON presented a preamble and resolu- 
tions, passed by the General Assembly of the State 
of Virginia, in favor of the adoption of vigorous 
measures for the prosecution of the war with Mex- 
ico, and tendering the thanks of the General As- 
sembly to the President of the United States for the | 
justice, firmness, and eminent ability with which 
te has conducted the war with Mexico; which 
were read and ordered to be printed. 

Also, a memorial of a committee of the Faculty 
of: the University of Virginia, praying the estab- 
lishment of a bureau of hydrography and longitude; | 
which was referred to the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs, and-ordered to be printed. i 


On motion by: Mr EVANS, the Committee on | 


| petitions. of Nehemiah Brush, George Petty, and 


i that the remarks which fell from the Senator from 


|! Governors could make the appointments whenever || 


| sideration, as in committee of the whole, of the bill 


Finance was discharged from the further consider- 
ation of the petition of Martin Renehan, and it was 
referred to the Committee of Claims. 

SCHOOL LANDS. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, (on leave,) in- 
troduced a bill to authorize the relinquishment of 
the sixteenth section in certain cases, and the se- 
lection of other lands in lieu thereof, in the State of 
Louisiana, and for other purposes; which was read 
a first and second time, by unanimous consent, 
and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

H PRIVATE BILLS. 

Mr. RUSK, from the Committee of Claims, to 
whom had been referred the bill from the House 
for the relief of the legal representatives of William 
Bunce, reported the same without amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, from the Com- 


mittee on Pensions, to whom had been referred the 


Isaac Davenport, severally asking pensions, report- 

ed adversely thereon, and the reports were ordered 
to be printed. | 
Mr. J., from the same committee, to whom had |; 
been referred the bills from the House for the relief |} 
of William Causey, and for the relief of John Van || 
Slyck, reported them without amendment. 

THE STATE OF WISCONSIN. 
Mr. ASHLEY, from the Committee on the Ju- || 
diciary, to whom had been referred the bill from | 
the House for the admission of the State of Wis- | 
consin into the Union, reported the same without |} 
amendment. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE TEN REGIMENTS. 


On motion by Mr. BENTON, the prior orders 
were suspended, and the Senate resumed the con- 


making provision for an additional number of gen- 
eral officers, and for other purposes. 

The question pending was upon agreeing to the 
motion of Mr. Arcrison, to strike out the follow- 
ing from the fifth section of the bill: 

“And that the President be, and be is hereby, further au- | 
thorized to fill by regular promotion, or cause elections to he 
held, to fill vacancies of regimental or company officers, oc- į 
easioned by death or resignation, or other cause, im the sev- || 
eral voltinteer regiments or corps now in the service of the |} 
United States in Mexico, or whieh may be received during 
the existing war with Mexico, and to commission the offi- | 
cers for the same.” | 


Mr. HUNTINGTON said, it appeared to him 


Missouri, when he offered this amendment, were 
entitled to great consideration. The bill provided | 
that the President should fill any vacancies which 
might occur in the officers of the volunteer compa- 
nies by appointments of his own. We had ac- 
cepted. the services of these volunteers as they 
were organized by the State authorities. If we | 
were to ingraft in this bill a provision giving the | 
President authority to appoint officers to fill vacan- | 
cies which might occur, there would be an incon- 
gruous mixture of Federal and State officers in the 
same companies, which would be destructive to | 
their harmony. As we had accepted the volun- 
teers as they were organized by the States, it ap- |; 
peared to him that vacancies should also be filled 
by the State authorities. They were generally || 
from the western portion of the country, and the |) 


they were required. l 


Mr. DIX inquired of the Senator from Mis- | 
souri what provision he intended to propose as a į 
substitute if this clause was stricken out, or how | 
were the vacancies to be filled? | 

Mr. ATCHISON said he proposed to substitute | 
nothing. He had made an admission on Satur- | 
day which he now desired to take back. He had | 
said it was expedient. He would now say he did i 
not think it was. The President had now the , 
power to call on the State Governors to fill the | 
vacancies by election, or otherwise, and it could be 
done as speedily as if the President made the | 
appointments, and perhaps more so. When a | 
eaptaincy became vacant, the colonel could fill, | 
according to seniority, His duty required that, in | 
such a case, he should issue a commission to the | 
first lieutenant. If it was to be done by election, ! 
he could order the company to proceed to elect. | 
There was no necessity forany substitute. Should | 
a vacancy occur in the Missouri regiment, the | 
Governor should be notified,and he could have the 
election made as soon as the President could. | 
There was no occasion to confer any power. 


| BUTLER and Mr. CASS opp 


Mr. DEX expressed his entire willingness that |} 


the subject should take such direction as the Sen- 
ate might choose to give it. He had felt some dif.’ 
ficulty on the subject when the bill came first under 
his consideration. He suggested, however, that 
the provision was in accordance with a precedent, 
to which he referred. i E : 

A short debate ensued, (of which indisposition 

revented the reporter from taking notes,) in which 

essrs. WEBSTER, CRITTENDEN, MORE- 
HEAD,CALHOUN, and HUNTINGTON, sup- 
ported the proposition of Mr. Arcmison, and Mr. 
osed it. Ee 

Mr. MOREHEAD asked for the yeas and nays; 
which were ordered. od 

The question was then taken on the motion to 
strike out, and decided in the affirmative: 

YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Ashley, Atchison, Badger, Ber- 
rien, Breese, Calhoun, Cilley, Thos. Clayton, Join M. Clay- 
ton, Corwin, Crittenden, Davis, Dayton, Evans, Greene, 
Hannegan, Huntington, Jarnagin, Johnson of Louisiana, 
Mangum, Miller, Morehead, Pearce, Rusk, Simmons, and 
Webster—27. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Bagby, Benton, Bright, Butler, 
Cass, Chahners, Dickinson, Dix, Fairfield, Mason, Niles, 
Sevier, Soulé, Sturgeon, Turney, and Westcott—17. 

Mr. DIX moved to amend the bill, by adding a 
new section, providing that the President may bre- 


| vet such of the non-commissioned oflicers as shall 


particularly dfStinguish themselves, upon the rec- 
ommendation of the commanding officer of the regi- 
ment, and attach them to companies, with the rank 
and pay of second lieutenants, provided that not 
more than one shall be attached to each com- 
pany. 

Mr. WESTCOTT moved to amend the amend- 
ment, by striking out ‘ upon the recommendation 
of the commanding officer of the regiment,” so as 
to leave it altogether to the President to judge of 
the propriety of granting the distinction upon such 
evidence as he may receive, without tying him 
down to the certificate of the colonel of the regi- 
ment. 

Mr. CAMERON moved to amend the amend- 
ment by striking out “ commanding officer of the 
regiment,” and inserting “t captain of the compa- 
ny.” 

Mr. DIX expressed a hope that the amendment 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania would not pre- 


j vail. 


Mr. WEBSTER thought that if it was to be 
confined to one individual in a company, the cap- 
tain of the company would be most Jikely to know 
who was the meritorious individual, as the colonel 
was not always present with every company. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN said the power was too 
great to be conferred- on the captain. The circum- 
stances which would entitle an individual. to a 
brevet could not be done in a corner, but would he 
known to all his comrades, and must reach the 
commanding officer. He hoped the amendment 
would not prevail; and if not, he would move an 
amendment to embrace every soldier who exhibit- 
ed extraordinary gallantry so far as to give him a 
certificate of merit, entitling him, not to rank, but 
to additional pay. 

Mr. CAMERON contended that additional pay 
would be no inducement. There were many indi- 
vidaals to be found in the ranks capable of com- 


| manding a regiment, and to these honor of promo- 


tion would be far more than a few dollars. Every 
one looked to promotion. He hoped the amend- 
ment alluded to by the Senator from Kentucky 
would not prevail. 


After a few words from Mr. CALHOUN, Mr. 


ii WESTCOTT, and Mr. DIX, the amendment of 


Mr. Wesrcorr was negatived,. 

Fhe amendment of Mr..Cammron was also ne- 
gatived. . 

Mr. CRITTENDEN then moved to amend the 
amendment, by adding the following, which was 
agreed to: s 

« And when any private soldier shall so distinguish him- 
self, the President may, in like manner, grant him a certifi- 
cate of merit, which shall entitle him toan increase of pay 
at the rate of two dollars per month.”? 


Mr. ALLEN moved to-amend the amendment 
by striking out the proviso, limiting the number 
of non-commissioned officers who shall be brevet- 
ted, to the number of companies. 

Mr. DIX explained that the section as offered 
by him would create two hundred and fifty new 
officers. 

The amendment of Mr. Arken was not agreed 
to. 

Mr. BREESE moved to-amend the amendment 
of Mr.-Dix,:so as to make it apply to: those who 
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may have already ‘distinguished themselves, as 
well as: those who may hereafter do so. 

- Mr. DIX accepted this as a modification of his 
own, and the. amendment as amended was agreed 
to. : ‘ 

No further amendment having been offered, the 
bill was reported to the Senate; and the question 
being upon concurring in the amendments, they 
Were concurred in with the exception of that re- 
quiring all the additional officers appointed under 
the bill to be discharged at the end of the war, and 
that authorizing the employment of a clerk by 
each paymaster in the service, at a salary of seven 
hundred dollars per annum. : 

The question being on concurring in the amend- 
ment requiring all the additional officers under the | 
bill to be discharged at the end of the war, | 

Mr. BREESE explained, that as he understood | 
some of these officers would be taken from the | 
ordnance corps, and as he had no desire that these | 
should be discharged at the end of the war, he had 
excepted this proposition. 

Mr. DIX said that the companies of artillery 
would be required in time of peace to garrison our 
forts. He would wish that the mounted compa- 
nies should be dismounted, but not discharged at 
that period. . 

The amendment was then concurred in. 

The question then being on concurring in the 
amendment authorizing each paymaster to em- 
ploy a clerk at a salary of $700, 

Mr. DIX said he had already given the reasons 
for this amendment. 

Mr. ATCHISON said he had listened to these 
reasons but had not been convinced by them. He 


referred to the number of applicants which could || 


beo fuad for these offices at the low salary of 
$500. = 

Mr, DIX said that the appointments were to be 
made by the paymasters, consequently there would 
be no applicants, as they were usually taken from 
the line. He alluded to the increase of duties in 
consequence of the necessity of paying specie, as 
rendering the increase of salary proper. 

Mr. SEVIER moved to lay the bill on the table, 
and the motion being agreed to, 

The Senate proceeded to the consideration of the 
special order. 

THREE MILLION BILL. 

The Senate then, on motion by Mr. SEVIER, 
resumed the consideration, as in committee of the 
whole, of the bill making further appropriation to 
bring the existing war with Mexico to a speedy 
and honorable conclusion. 

Mr. JOHN M. CLAYTON rose and said that 


he desired to ask a word of explanation from the 


Senator from Michigan, [Mr. Cass,]} relative to |: 


the letter of Mr. Marks. In the report of the re- 
marks of the honorable Senator the other day, on 
that subject, it was stated that ‘it was important 


to notice that the following significant paragraph in |! 


the letter to Mr. Buchanan was not published : 
¢ Independently of my personal services, I have travelled 


at my own expense, disbursing upwards of two thousand | 


dollars.” 


He (Mr. C.) desired to know if the honorable 
Senator had made that statement after having him- 
self seen the letter in question in the Department 
of State? 

Mr. CASS said he would reply after the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana had concluded. 

Mr. CLAYTON. Very well. I had no desire 
to interrupt the honorable Senator, whom J under- 
stood as yielding, in order to allow this explana- 
tion. = 

Mr. SOULE hoped it would not be considered 
a rash attempt on his part that he should presume 
to address the Senate on the momentous questions 
brought into debate here by the bill under consid- 
eration. He was aware of the difficulty of the 
undertaking, and he would not have committed 
himself to it, if he had been at liberty to consult 
his own feelings and his own inclinations. But 
an insuppressable sense of duty demanded that he 
should lay before the Senate, and, through the 
Senate, before his constituents, what were his 
opinions and views in relation to these matters in 
which the State he had the honor to represent in 
part was so deeply interested. He felt bound to 
obey that sacred feeling, and he now proceeded to 
the task. 

We are at war; and the bill before the Senate 


demanded an appropriation of three millions of 


dollars, with the view to enable the Executive 


power to bring that war to a speedy and honorable 
termination.. Congress had not hesitated to pro- 
vide such appropriations as had enabled the Gov- 
ernment to prosecute the war, and to carry it into 
| the very heart of Mexico; why, then, was resist- 
ance made to this further appropriation, on the 
ground that the war is unjust, ill-timed, unpro- 
voked, and unconstitutional; that it is the Presi- 
dent’s war, and not the war of the people; and 


subsidies, or so to qualify them, as-to bear upon 


to ascertain what was the true position of the Gov- 
ernment in relation to these momentous matters. 
He wanted to feel the pulse of its policy, in order 
that his vote might be predicated upon truth—npon 
| a due appreciation of the merits of the war, and of 


about. 

He wanted to inquire into the causes of the war— 
into its merits, its character, its probable termina 
tuon. 

First, as to the causes of the war. They were 
two-fold. There were remote causes. There were 
immediate causes. 

Asto the latter, there could be but little difficulty. 
With regard to the former, it was not so easy to 


He believed that the remote causes of the existing 
difficulties between Mexico and the United States, 
|| were to be sought in the character of our institu- 
|| tions—in that indestructible principle of the right 
of a nation to govern itself. It could notbe denied 
that the annexation of Texas to this Confederacy 
was the only cause of the war. From the day that 
! Texas was annexed, Mexico regarded the United 
States with the eye of an enemy. She regarded 
the whole of Texas as her property. Distracted, 
| worn out, incapable of defending her own dignity, 
as she was, Mexico ceased not to have her eye 


ritory. 
The honorable gentleman then entered into an 
elaborate historical review of the various questions 


l He showed that Texas had always maintained the 
Rio Grande as her boundary, and that it was with 
that boundary that she had come into the United 
Texas came into the United States with 


ji State. 


fication of her geographical physiognomy. The 
claim of Mexico extended to the whole of Texas. 
She never intended to surrender an inch of that prov- 
j ince; and if she was right about the space between 
the Nueces and the Rio Grande, she was equally 
right as to the space between the Nueces and the 
| Sabine. 


| surrender a portion of that territory? Why, that 
} would have been a flagrant violation of the implied 


therefore that we ought either to deny these new į 


that policy which the Government may deem it | 
proper to adopt in relation to the war? He wished | 


| the circumstances under which it was brought |! 


reconcile the minds of those who studied them. į 


upon Texas, and proclaimed to the world that she | 
never would surrender her dominion over that ter- | 


connected with the limits and annexation of Texas. | 


jį her boundaries unchanged, and without any modi- | 


Well, then, were the United States at liberty to || 


rious in it—something that-might lead to moment- 
ous consequences; for the honorable Senator from 
Delaware came over to his (Mr. S.’s) side of the 
il Senate, and imparted the fact to the honorable 
i| Senator from South Carolina as something entitled 
to the most serious consideration. Now, sir, I 
dare to assert, that upon such a communication, 
a statesman whose whole course of public life has 
been stamped with all the characteristics of a 
most powerful mind and an unsuspected purity, 
would not have hesitated to stop the President, if 
he had considered that the dangers which after- 
wards have been seen were involved in such an 
|| order. He had before his eye that mysterious re- 
i! lation which exists between the destinies of the 
United States and the destinies of Mexico; he had 
before him the authority of the Constitution. He 
i could not, would not, have surrendered the one 
| nor the other: he did not. But he had good rea- 
| sons, and gave good reasons, why he should not 
have acted. He was then so situated that his in- 
terposition in a matter of this kind might, in some 
respects, have affected his influence in another 
matter of most serious importance. But that reason 
i| could not have actuated the honorable Senator 
from Delaware. 

Mr. J. M. CLAYTON. ‘Will the Senator per- 
mit me to inform him that, at the time when I felt 
myself, as I said the other day, utterly powerless 
in the Senate, being one of a minority, I did make 
an attempt to have the subject introduced into the 
| other House of Congress. I mentioned the sub- 
| ject to a distinguished gentleman of the other 
| House of the National Legislature, and he did, 
i| on the 3d of February of that year, make all the 
movement which was in his power, in order to 
obtain intelligence in relation to this subject, and, 
if possible, to arrest the proceedings of the Exe- 
cutive in regard to the march of the army to the 
| Rio Grande. I call the attention of the honorable 
Senator to the record: 

“House of Representatives, Journal of last session, Peb 3. 

“Mr. Asumun (by leave) offered the following resolution; 
which was read and laid on the table one day under the rule : 
| Resolved, That the President of the United States he 

requested to communicate to the House of Representatives 
any information in his possession not heretofore cominuni- 
cated which affects the relations existing between the Uni- 
|| ted States and the republic of Mexico, and particularly 
'| whether the army or navy of the United States, or any part 
|| of either, has been ordered to move towards that republic, 


|; and what occurrences have come to the knowledge of the 
President to require such a movement.” 


| 
l 
i 


{ 
| 


| Twill now show him how powerless a motion of 
|| the same character would probably, nay certainly 
would have been in this body. The Senator will 
pardon me for reading from the speech of the gen- 
tleman who introduced the resolution in the other 
House. [The honorable Senator here read from 
| the speech of Mr. Ashmun, whose resolution was 
rejected in the House by a large majority.] 

| Mr. SOULE proceeded. The honorable Sena- 


_ tor has still further fortified my position. Sir, my 


‘contract which the joint resolutions of Congress || posttion 1s this, that in January, 1846, it was gen- 
had completed. Could the President of the United |) erally known that General Taylor had been ordered 
States take upon himself the responsibility of such || ed to take post on the eastern bank of the Rio 
an assumption as that Texas, after becoming one |i rande. £ 
of the United States, had ceased to have her limits; Mr. J. M. CLAYTON. Not generally known. 
up to the Rio Grande? Hecould not. And if he j Mr. SOULE. The gentleman says it was not 
could not surrender any part of that territory, how |! generally known. I presume to assert that it was 
could it be that this was the President’s war? i| generally known in Congress. I may presume to 
The honorable gentleman then proceeded to nar- state, that while the honorable Senator from Dela- 
rate the circumstances connected with the military i ware came to this side of the Senate and communi- 
perations on the frontier of Texas previous to the | cated the fact to the honorable Senator from South 
attles of the 8th and 9th of May, to show that | Carolina, it is more than probable that he did not 


the measures of the Executive had been wise and ;' remain silent amongst his own political friends. 


I justified by the circumstances. „Paredes came into || One of two things, then, must follow: the Sena- 
| power with the avowed intention of prosecuting | tor must have considered either that this march to 
hostilities against the United States; and was it to || the Rio Grande was not such as would endanger 
be supposed that the Executive of the United i the peace either of Mexico or of the United States; 


States was to remain a passive spectator of what || or he must have come to the conclusion that if it 


should, it would be the fault of Mexico, otherwise 


|: was going on on the frontier of the Rio Grande? | 
| Still, he only gave his orders to General Taylor |; how could the Senator justify himself for his si- 
{on the 13th of January, and it was two months || lence? An attempt was made in the other House? 
l! afterwards when General Taylor left his camp at i Why was not that attempt made in the Senate, 
| Corpus Christi. Was it known in Washington |! And if made, who can say what would have been 
that such an order had been issued? Was it a i the result of the attempt? What I want to state 
|i mystery? No. They had been told by the hon- |, here is this: that although the Government did not 
| orable Senator from Delaware [Mr. Joux M. |; think proper to lay before the world the intended 
i| CLayron] that he was cognizant of the factas early || movements of the army, yet gentlemen knew it; 
li as the middle of January. He imparted that in- į! they had it from some source, and an attempt was 
i formation to the honorable and distinguished Sen- || made to lay it before the other House. It might 
|: ator from South Carolina [Mr. Carnoun.] Thus |! have been laid before this House. We have an ex- 

it was known, Well, what took place? Clearly || planation why one of the distinguished Senators 


ti the order was considered as having something se- |! did not act. He had ample reasons. He justified 
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his silence. But on the other side, whence the 
scruples ?-—-where the difficulty ? 

` The honorable gentleman went on to show that 
‘Mexico took the initiative in this war, and then 
proceeded to comment on the position of the honor- 
able Senator from Georgia (Mr. Berrren.] If he 
(Mr. 8.) understood that gentleman, Mexico had 
some vague claim against Texas, and the question 
of boundary is still open to the chances and haz- 
ards of negotiation. Provided the imaginative mind 
of Mexico could be brought. to suppose that she 
had some right toa portion of the territory of 
‘Texas, the United States ought to indemnify her 
Jiberally. He (Mr. S.) thought that annexation 
had settled that question. He thought that the 
Senator from Georgia was also somewhat incon- 
sistent in denouncing the war as unconstitutional, 
‘ill-timed, and unprovoked, and yet declaring, at 
the same time, that it should be prosecuted with 
vigor. 

Mr. BERRIEN explained. The inconsistency 
which the Senator imagined to exist in the recom- 
mendation which he (Mr. B.) had made when ad- 
dressing the Senate was this: that, having stated 
this war to have been unnecessarily commenced— 
commenced by the usurpation of power on the part 
of the Executive which belonged to Congress—he 
(Mr. B.) should, nevertheless, have recommended 
its. vigorous prosecution. Now, his (Mr. B.’s) 


proposition was this; In his judgment, the war was | 


unnecessarily commenced by an act of power which 
did not belong to the President of the United States, 
But it existed. It had been recognised by Con- 
gress, and he was willing to unite in the redemp- 
tion of the pledge which that recognition gave. But 
to relieve the country from the imputation of prose- 
cuting this war with a view to the dismemberment 
of Mexico, he would proclaim to Mexico and the 
world what he proposed by the proviso which he 
offered to the Senate. 
try from the imputation of prosecuting an unjust 
“war, He would limit the claims of the United 
States against Mexico to those which we had; and 
then, if Mexico refused that proffered boon of peace 
upon terms which might consist with the rights of 
both countries, then he would prosecute the war 
with vigor. Fle hoped he was now understood on 
‘that subject. With regard to the boundary of 
Texas, he had not said that he would acquiesce in 
any suggestion which the lively imagination of 
Mexico might make as to the boundary of Texas; 
“but he had said that in their public State papers 
„anterior to and up to the time of annexation, the 


Government of the United States had distinctly |; 
ete of the boundary of Texas | 


avowed that the 
was an unsettled question, and therefore open to 
negotiation, and he had said that inasmuch as the 
Government of the United States had declared it to 
be a question open to negotiation, it was not a 
question, without negotiation, to be settled by force 
of arms. 2 

Mr. SOULE could not perceive that his position 
had been in any way weakened by the explana- 
tion of the Senator. He (Mr. S.) supposed that 


he must be wrong, as he was so unfortunate as to | 


differ from the honorable Senator, but he held 
it to be a principle, that if the war was unjust, 
although begun, it ought to cease. 
United States, at this stage of their history, to 
announce to the civilized world that they were 


prosecuting an unjust war—a war begun in cir- | 


cumstances which did not justify it—a war brought 
about by an unjust stretch of Presidential power, 
and that they should prosecute it vigorously? He 
did not—he could not understand it. 


apers as those to which the honorable Senator 
fat alluded, did not affect it at all. 


not vitiate the title; it could not affect the right. 
- Mexico herself had never disputed the Rio Grande 
as being the boundary of Texas. It was the bound- 
ary of the Sabine that she disputed. The honor- 
able Senator then adverted to the line of policy 
recommended by the honorable Senator from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Caraoux,] in the prosceu- 


tion of the war, which he regarded as impractica- | 


ble. . It would require a large force, and a great 


expenditure, without the results which were an- | 


ticipated. Still there were contingencies whose 
occurrence might render that line available. 

As to the poliey of the Senator from Michigan, 
it was calculated to arouse the feelings of a soldier; 
those bold, chiyalric impulses which inspired the 


He would relieve the coun- | 


Were the | 


As to the | 
boundary of Texas, the existence of such State 


, _A statesman | 
might have been led into error, but his error could | 


| from Mr. Marks to the Department of State, com- | 


martial leader; and yet ‘he (Mr. S.) was inclined 
to believe that, like a good general, the Senator 
himself, in his own mind, knew what to take from | 
that policy. In order to ascertain the best policy, 
it was necessary to study the character of the great 
mass of the population of Mexico. That charac- 
ter was but little understood. Travellers had de- 
scribed only the large cities. Four-fifths of the 

opulation were plunged in the deepest ignorance. 

heir character might be appreciated from the an- 
swer of a viceroy of Spain, who, on his return to |i 
Madrid, was interrogated by Charles the Fourth, 
with respect to the occupation of the people of 
Mexico. ‘Oh, sire,” said the viceroy, * they are 
firing rockets and ringing bells. They have been || 
doing so, they are now doing so, and they will do 
so till the end of time, unless you should think 
proper to interdict these delightful and intellectual 
amusements!” ‘The King was surprised. ‘* How 
is it?” he asked. ‘*Oh,”’ said the viceroy, “they 
imagine that the Great Being is taking a nap, and 
they want to awake him.” They were in fact a 
people entirely incapable of fanaticism, either in 
religion or politics. But there was one fanaticism 
of which they were susceptible, the fanaticism of | 
the soil, of which, however, they were not the 
owners, and that fanaticism would be found a very j 
serious impediment in the prosecution of such a 
policy as that recommended by the Senator from | 
Michigan. 

As for himself, he would tender again to Mexico 
a peace; and for the purpose of enabling the Presi- 
dent to come to that, he would cheerfully vote for 
the bill before the Senate. If refused by Mexico, 
he would then take a military position in the healthy 
region in the interior of Mexico, keeping open a | 
line of communication with the sea at Vera Cruz; |; 
he would levy contributions on the clergy, mer- 
chants, and great land owners, and issue warrants 
payable by Mexico at the end of the war. Ina 
word, he would bring Mexico to the feet of the 
United States, 

Advyerting to the dissensions which had prevailed 
in regard to this war with Mexico, the honorable | 
Senator spoke of the recent course of the Senate 
towards the editors of the Union. Te did not hesi- || 
tate to say, that the knowledge of that act of the | 
Senate would have a most prejudicial effect in Mex- 
ico, and if any negotiations had been in progress, 
they would have been seriously jeoparded. The 
freedom of the press was intimately associated with 
some of the dearest remembrances of his own life. 
The exercise in his own case of the freedom of the | 
press had brought upon him the sentence of a des- 
potice king and the mandate of his slavish judges, 
which had driven him to this country, and never, 
never, would he lend his assistance to anything 
which might be calculated to assail that Jast bul- | 
wark of our liberty, when everything else shall be 
gone. He recalled to the recollection of Senators 
the famous reply of Nero—who, he said, certainly | 
could not be accused of too much indulgence— 
when consulted about some rhymes which a cer- | 
tain satirist had written against him. The emper- 
or was asked what the Senate ought to do with the 
poet. The reply was: “ Let them do as they please 
—let them forgive.” - i 

The honorable gentleman then concluded with 
an impassioned appeal to the sense of justice of the | 
Senate, in defence of southern constitutional rights į 
and immunities, which had been threatened in the 
course of the discussions on the war. 

Mr. EVANS next took the floor, but indicated || 
his desire to postpone his remarks until to-mor- 
row. N 

The bill was accordingly passed over infor- 
mally. 


Mr. FAIRFIELD then moved to proceed to the 
consideration of executive business, but withdrew || 
the motion at the request of Mr. Cass, who de- | 
sired to reply to the question propounded to him 
by the honorable Senator from Delaware. 


THE LETTERS OF MR. MARKS. 
Mr. J. M. CLAYTON then re-stated the ques- | 


tions which he had propounded before the honor- 
able Senator from Louisiana proceeded to address | 
the Senate. 

Mr. CASS said, in answer, that a letter was 
published in the Charleston Mercury, from Mr. || 
Marks- to General Taylor, together with a letter |} 


municating the letter to General Taylor. 
{The following are the letters:] ] 


| iHicit trade. 


[Copy.] ae 
“VILLAGE OF Cuiya, ON THE River San Juan,” 
i September 23, 1845, © 

“Sır: [have the honor to inform you, that $ have--Had 
several conferences at. Monterey with General ‘Mariano 
Arista, commander-in-chief of the Mexican forces on the 
frontier of the Rio Grande, in relation to the differehces at 
present existing between the United States and Mexico, and 
Iam pleased to state to you that from the opinions and views 
he made known to me, the Cabinet of Mexico is disposed to 
enter into an amicabie arrangement with the United States, 
in relation to the boundary, and all other momentous ques- 
tions. Although I was not clothed with any official author- 
ity, I took upon myself, as a citizen of the United States, 
desiring to see the two countries in harmony of friendship, 
to Bay, that it has ever been, and is the policy and sincere 
wish of the Government and people of the United States, to 
cultivate the good-will and friendship of the sister republies 
of the American continent, ahd most especially Mexico, and 
that I was confident the. United States would make a liberal 
settlement with Mexico relative to the boundary question. 

« As General Arista was under the impression that I wag 
a secret agent of the United States, though I declared to him 
quite contrary, and that I was only acting as a private indi- 
vidual, endeavoring to avoid a recourse to, arms between 
the two countries, he nevertheless thought it advisable’ to 
send a minute of our conferences to his Government, and 
assured me that there will be no declaration of war on the 
part of Mexico, until I can proceed on to Washington and 
lay before the President the views of Mexico, of which I 
am possessed. 

«t General Arista pledged his honor to me that no large 
body of Mexican troops should cross the left bank of the Rio 
Grande ; that only small parties—not to exceed two hundred 
men—should be permitted to go as far as the Arroya Cotorado. 


| (twenty leagues from the Rio Grande,) and that they would 


be strictly ordered only to prevent Indian depredations and 
Į then had no hesitation in assuring him that 
you would not commit any aggressive ac agaiust Mexico or 
her citizens, and that you would solely maintain the position 
you at present occupy at or near the Nueces river. I trust, 
in having made this assurance to him, though, I again re- 
peat, I diditas a private citizen of the United States, it will 
meet with yourapprobation and be adhered to, as; in agreat 
measure, peace depends on your prudent movements i this 
particular. General Arista spoke also of Indian inenrsions 
on the frontier of the Rio Grande, and is under the impres- 
sion that they could be prevented by the troops under your 
command, as the Indians always come from the Nueces 
river. I expressed my profound regret at the frequent atro- 
cious acts of the Indians, and said that you would no doubt, 
in future, use all endeavors to prevent them, as the United 
States was bound, by the treaty of April, 1831, to prevent 
them as far as possible. He suggested that if you would 
station a body of cavalry at the pass of San Salas, (head- 
waters of the Nucces,) through which mountain pass they 
invariably proceed to the Rio Grande, it would effectually 
eheck them. 

“T shall leave this village to-morrow for Matamoros, to 
which port } shall arrive in three days; from thence I will 
embark in the first vessel for the United States, proceeding 
immediately on to Washington, to lay betore the President 
the information and views of Mexico which I am possessed 
of. In the meantime, should you decree this note of sufi- 
cient importance, I trust that you will transmit a copy of it 
by express to the Governinent, as, by timely information, 
much good may result therefrom. 

“J beg to congratulate you that the door is opened toan 
amicable adjustment of the vexatious questions between 
the United States and Mexico, and feel ‘happy in having 
been instrumental in this great and good object... Iam with 
great respect, sir, your obedient servant, 

“ISAAC D, MARKS, 

“To Gen. Z. TAYLOR, 

Oom’g the U. States troops at Corpus Christi, Texas? 


“ New ORLEANS, October 29, 1845, 

“SIr: T have the honor bo transmit herewith, ‘copy? of 
a letter I addressed to General Z. Taylor, at Corpus Christi, 
from the village of China, (Mexico.) I despatched it by 
special courier to him, but was subsequently informed that 
the express was detained at the town of Camargo, (on the 
Rio Grande,) up to the 7th instant, by reason of the con- 
tinual and heavy rains. I beg leave to add, that J arriveđ in 
this city yesterday from Matamoros, and will leave to-mor- 
row for Washington. Iam, with great respect, &c. 

“J. D. MARKS. 

“To the Hon. James BUCHANAN, Secretary of Stute”? 

The Senator from South Carolina, and the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina, both referred to this let- 
ter of Mr. Marks in the course of the present dis- 
cussion, as proof that the Mexican authorities were 
willing to consider the Colorado as the military 
boundary, beyond which the Mexican troops 
should not pass, and that, consequently, by order- 
ing our forces to the west of that river, our Gov- 
ernment brought on the war. And this communi- 
cation of Mr. Marks is assumed as a ground. for 
the action of the Government, which, it is said, 
had thus authoritative notice of the wishes. of the 
Mexican Government. Now, sir, what are the 
facts? Mr. Marks, a private citizen, puts himself 
in communication, without any authority from the 


| Government, with the commander of the Mexican 


army, and reports a certain conversation he had 
with him. This report he forwards to General 
Taylor, and a copy of it to the Government. 
What sort of a basis was this for the proceeding, 
either of General Taylor or the Government itself? 
If General Arista had a proposition to make ‘to 
General Taylor, the way to do so was open to him; 
and if the Mexican Government wished. to còm- 
municate with ours, the way to do so was equally 
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open to them. Mr. Marks produces no authority 
from. General Arista, He reports but a verbal 
conversation with himself, and, certainly in mili- 
tary operations, Joose communications like this, 
coming from a hostile general, are entitled to no 
kind of weight, 

Two main facts are stated by Mr. Marks—one, 
this proposition of a sort of a neutral line, and the 
other, that the “ Cabinet of Mexico is disposed to 
enter into an amicable arrangement with the United 
States in relation to the boundary and all other 
momentous questions.” Mr. Marks’s letter to 
the Department of State, which was dated October 
29, 1845, and enclosed the copy of the letter to | 
General Taylor dated September 23, 1845, reached 
the department on the 6th November, 1845. On | 
that very day arrived the letter from Mr. Black of 
October 17, 1845, which induced the Government ; 
to make propositions to Mexico. On the 10th of | 
November Mr. Slidell’s commission was made || 
out, and on the same day Mr. Marks presented |} 
himself, and desired to be appointed the secret | 
agent to go to Arista. He brought no letter from 
General ‘Faylor, nor the trace of any authority 
from General Arista. He was told he could not 
be employed; but he was told, also, that General 
Taylor had no intention, for the present, of ad- 
vanċing from his camp at Corpus Ohristi. 

‘The remarks to which the Senator from Dela- 
ware alludes, in the Union of Friday evening, 
were not mine. The reporter was not present 
when the subject was up in the Senate. He called 
upon me in the evening for my remarks, but it | 
was too late then to make them out. I placed the 
papers in his hands, and furnished him with some | 
memoranda, leaving him to make out the state- |; 
ment. In answer now to the specific question of | 
the gentleman from Delaware, { will say, that for | 
a short time I was under the impression that in | 
the public letter from Mr. Marks to the Secretary |i 
of State, the paragraph relating to his compensa- || 
tion had been suppressed. But both the letters to | 
Mr. Buchanan and the letter to General Taylor 
were read in open Senate; and thus the opportu- 
nity was furnished to every Senator to correct the | 
error. ldid not myself perceive it until the re- |! 

orter called upon me, when we read both the | 
etters, and on comparing them discovered the | 
mistake, which I then pointed out to hin, but | 
which he no doubt overlooked in the pressure of 
his engagements. I owe it, therefore, to Mr. Marks 
thus to correct the error. I know nothing of him : 
but from the papers relating to this transaction, 
and l can have no intention of doing him injus- 
tice. But besides the former letter to the Secre- 
tary of State from New Orleans, dated October 29, 
there was another of the same date marked private, 
but containing nothing ‘private;”’ for it related 
exclusively to this matter and to Mr. Marks’s po- 
sition and claims. 

‘The letter is as follo wss 

PRIVATE. New Orveans, October 29, 1845. 

“Dear Str: Being unkuown, and addressing a note to 


i 
you, [have no doubt been guilty ofa breach of etiquette, but | 
the afiair treated on no doubt being important, I determined | 

| 


to waive all ceremony, and trust my proceedings will meet 
with your approbation. | 
“ Independently of my personal services, I have travelled 
at my own expense, disbursing upwards of two thousand | 
dollars, i 
«You will perceive, by reference to the records of the De- | 


| Mr. Marks; for I know no 


thing of him. It is the 
transaction, and not the man, that calls forth my 
remarks. I have received a letter, since I took my 
seat here, from a very respectable gentleman of this 
city, which I have not had time to read, and only 
time to glance at. I understand from him Mr. 
Marks is a gentleman of unimpeachable-character. 
In the Union of Friday is a misapprehension, 
which it is proper to correct. It is stated, as ma- 
king part of my remarks, that on the day when the 
letter of Mr. Marks reached here—to wit: the 6th 
of November, “ the letter of Mr. Black, our consul 
* at Mexico, in answer to a previous communica- 
* tion of the Government, was received, stating that 
€ the Mexican Government would not enter into 
‘any arrangement.” The misapprehension is here. 
The letter from Mr. Black, received on the 6th of 
November, was the letter from that gentleman of 
the 17th October, informing the Government that 
Mexico was willing to receive a commissioner to 
treat for peace. Consul Black’s letter, of the 18th 
December, and the letter of Mr. Slidell, of the 17th 
December, intimating distinctly that our minister 
would not be received, and that no arrangement 
would be made, reached Washington on the 12th 
of January. The order to General Taylor to ad- 
vance from Corpus Christi was issucd on the fol- 
lowing day, January 13, 1846. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

The Senate then went into the consideration of 
executive business, and, after some time spent 
therein, the doors were opened, and 

The Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, February 22, 1847. 


The Journal of Saturday was read in part, and 
the further reading was, on motion of Mr. TIB- 
BATTS, dispensed with. 

On motion of Mr. McK AY, the House resolved 


the Union, (Mr. Tipparrs, of Kentucky, in the 
chair. 

Bee: on motion of Mr. McK AY, the committee 
took up the bill making appropriations for the sup- 
| port of the army and volunteers for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1847. 
| ‘Lhe reading of the bill through was dispensed 
with, and it was taken up by sections. 

The first section having been read— 
| Mr. WINTHROP rose and said that he desired 


upon separately. If not in order to offer them all 
at once, he would offer them when in order. 
The provisoes were then read as follows: 


“Provided, That no more than a proportionate amount of 
the money appropriated by the two first sections of this bill 
shall be expended during any one quarter of the year for 
which said appropriations were made. 

é: Provided, clso, That so much of the said appropriations 
as shall be unexpended at the next meeting or Congress, 
shall be subject to reconsideration and revocation. 

“Provided, further, That these appropriations are made 
with no view of sanctioning any prosccuiiou of the existing 


new States to be added to the Union, or for the dismember- 
ment in any way of the republic of Mexico.” 

Mr. W. then addressed the committee during the 
hour, in support of these several propositions; and 


partment of State, that I was United States vice consul for !} 
the port of Matamoros in the years 1842 and 1843. ji 
“Lam your very obedient servant, i. D. MARKS. ' 
ee P. S. As Lam much fatigued, I =ball_travel leisurely to |! 
Washington, and may not arrive before the 15th of Novem- j! 
per, ID. M. f 
“ James BUCHANAN, Esq, Washington City.” i 
Now, sir, this letter, it will be seen, contains the 
paragraph inserted in the Union of Friday, aod 
which the reporter supposed, erroneously, to. have || 
made part of the other letter, and to have been |! 
suppressed. The sum of the whole matter, sir, is 
this; An American citizen holds a communication 
with the general of a hostile army, and reports to |i 
his Government what are his views and intentions 
upon a certain subjegt. He comes to Washington 
without the slightest trace of authority, and asks | 
to be appointed a secret agent, claiming compensa- 
tion for his services, and states that he had dis- 
bursed upwards of two thousand dollars. These 
are all the facts—all the facts—and he who censures 
the Government for not acting upon a proposition 
like this, under these circumstances, has a very | 
different opinion of its duties in relation to its for- | 
eign intercourse ina time of war from what I have. |; 
I repeat, sir, that I do not impugn the motives of 


ri 
ji 
i 
Hi 
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Mr. PENDLETON followed, ia a general 


tion 
Appen 
Mr. 


i! ment for the purpose of reimbursing to the legal 


representatives of the late Lieutenant Blake, of the 
topographical engineers, an amount which, by his 


replace a like amount of Government funds which 


i had been the subject of robbery while in his pos- 


session. Upon every principle either of exact jus- 
ice or enlarged equity or of respect for the mem- 
ory ofa brave and distinguished officer, this sum 
ought to be paid, now that officer is no more, to 


his legal representatives. It was as the represent- | 


ative of the father of that brave oficer that Mr. I. 
made the application, and it was the intention of 
that father, should it succeed, to use it for the pur- 
pose of removing the inanimate remains from the 
blood-stained field where they now repose, to min- 
gle with their kindred dust and ashes. s 

Mr. I. proceeded to argue, upon principles of 
patriotism, that appropriations for the army were 


itself into Committee of the Whole on the state of | 


to offer three provisoes, to be considered and voted į 


war with Mexico for the acquisition of territory to form | 


own direction, had been deducted from his pay to į 


| suffering and disgrace? 


ji 


necessary; that American forces, far advanced 
into a hostile country, must be sustained; and 
that no compromise was involved in voting for 
this bill, of questions of party responsibility, 
either for the commencementor the conduct of the 
war. Yet, it could not be overlooked, that the 
origin of the present state of things was closely 
connected with the cheerfulness with which the 
war should be carried on. He had always held 
that a Democratic majority was responsible for all 
the evils that were likely to be entailed. Texas, 
at war with Mexico, was identified with the Uni- 
ted States. No matter what the character of that 
war—whether between a rebellious province and 
its parent community, or between two independent 
nations—its existence long continued, and occa- 
sionally exterminating in its character, was clear. 
Texas was appealing for succor to a neighboring 
Power, to save her from barbarian outrages. Mex- 
ico had issued a proclamation full of threats of ex- 
termination. Each proclaimed the fact, and the 
imminence of its horrors. We became part and 
parcel of one of the belligerant nations. Its obli- 
gations, rights, and liabilities, were at once ours. 
Escape from them was not thought of, except as it 
might arise from the weakness of a common an- 
tagonist. That weakness rendered it impractica- 
ble that efforts as formidable should ensue as would 
have followed if a powerful European belligerant 
had been the selected foe. It wasa paper war, at 
least, and as such it was promptly responded to. 
The Mexican Minister at once executed his fore- 
warnings, demanded his passports, withdrew from 
the country, and placed a bar to intercourse be- 
tween the two nations so insuperable as to defy 


į the utmost efforts of your diplomacy to break it. 


Not an attempt at conciliation seems to have been 
made. No equivalent offered. No compromise 
of conflicting claims. Mexico was treated with 
the contempt which is always dangerous, and has 
been shown at least in verification of the maxim 
of the great Carthagenian leader, that a despised 
enemy has often given a bloody battle. 

Such would have continued to be the character 
of the war, authorized and begun by legislative 
action, had not executive power carried it into 
fearful and formidable activity. Without adequate 
provocation, an army is marched through the de- 
bated territory. By positive orders, the very brink 
of the river which washes the utmost verge of the 


| disputed ground is fortified, and the messengers 


of destruction are planted in reach and full com- 
mand of a populous city. All this was done in 
the face of continued information from the com- 
manding general that everything was tranquil, 
and that it was believed the patience of the enemy 
would not be roused to resistance. 

War became flagrant. Victory has perched 
upon your banners. Glory and honor have been 
won. Provinces have been overrun. A question 
now presents itself, which is one not of casuistry, 
but of patriotism. What is the duty of that party 
which, not responsible for the initiative steps, 


| might yet, perhaps, by united efforts, so thwart 


and baffle the designs of a somewhat inharmonious 
Democracy, as to cripple exertions, and, fearful 
as might be the result, expose our gallant army to 
{ What should Whigs on 
this floor do in this contingency? Fortunately, 
such extreme grounds have been taken, that a line 
is easily drawn. A position which seems to be 
tenable may in a few words be defined. Our coun- 
try is in the field, and in the face of the enemy. 
Fands are required for its defence, support, and 
glory. Patriotism will not falter in the perform- 
ance of its duties, although blindness or guilt may 
have required the sacrifice. That is one side of 
the alternative. The other consists of a few sim- 
ple and intelligible words which, uttered at both 
ends of the Capitol, have become familiar to the 
ear. It has been said by some of our ultra friends, 
that they will not vote a dollar for war supplies, or 
for adding a single man to the army. The issue 
is joined between these two intelligible extremes; 
and it were devoutly to be wished that the. people, 
in their sovereign majesty, could rise and decide 
between them. At all events, their sentiments 
would be right, and that is.a strong reason to be- 
lieve that their judgment would not materially err. 
While he entertained no doubt in relation to this 
subject, he was not inclined to complain of a pretty 
free expression of opinion on this floor. The Whig 
party, in its origin, had been deseribed by Lord 
Bolingbroke, in his dissertation upon parties; and, 
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allowing for change of time and circumstances, || 


the same definition might fit it now. (Mr. INGER- 
sit here read a passage from Lord Bolingbroke, 
giving to the Whig party, according to their views, 
high praise as the true friends of liberty-and their 
country.] A description is given, by the same 
eloquent writer, of the opposite pasty, which might 
be regarded as somewhat too severe in its applica- 
tion to the corresponding majority of the present 
day. Mr. Dexter, when candidate for Governor 
of Massachusetts, in the war of 1812, published a 
letter, in which this matter was well explained. | 
[Mr. IxcersoLL here read a portion of Mr. Dex- 
tér’s publication] With fall liberty to discuss |i 
measures, and with the characteristic decorum of | 
gentlemen, it is the duty of legislators to speak 
with candor in relation to men, even though the 
enemy may overhear the observations. 

It had been said that the war was wrong, and that 
a support of what was wrong could not be right. | 
To this, there were various answers. Wrong isa. 
relative term. In one sense, all merely human | 
things are wrong. It has grown into a proverb, | 
unless a superintending Providence shape our ends, 
we all are prone to evil. Itis no objection toa 
Measure, that it is imperfect, or nothing would |} 
pass the fiery ordeal. It had escaped perhaps the ! 
attention of those by whom this argument was | 
used, that things wrong in their inception, may 
become right when adopted. Moral writers lay | 
this down as an irrefragable rule. Rutherforth ; 
illustrates it by the familiar case. Obedience to | 
parents, is a duty. A son of full age marries | 
against the wishes of his parent. The act may | 
have been wrong, but the marriage is nevertheless 
good. Gentlemen will pardon a reference to high | 
classical authority. The Trojan war was caused | 
by a most flagrant act of national and individual |! 
wrong. A beautiful queen was stolen and carried | 
off from her royal husband. The princes of Greece | 
assembled in all the pomp of war to revenge the 
insult, and redress the wrong. Not a Trojan was 
found ready to abandon his country. The gallant | 
sons of Priam, one and all united, to sustain the | 
war. Even Hector, the faithful husband and pat- 
tern of domestic purity, fought the battle to the || 
death. Popular sympathy, too, could not properly |! 
be neglected. There were warmer impulses in the 
minds of the people, than calculation could create. 
The war itself might or might not be popular. That 
was' not the question. Friends and brothers are in |! 
the fild—— [Mr. Ivexnso.y was frequently in- 
terrupted by inquiries and suggestions. His hour 
was terminated in the midst of them. It was im- 
possible to catch even the spirit of them, and much 
fess their language, so as to furnish a correct re- 

ort. 

a DARRAGH next obtained the floor, He 
said that he had often heard it said that this House 
was well adapted for all purposes of ligislation ex- 
cept that of hearing, and he had also heard it re- 
marked, that there were certain seats in the Hall 
that answered the purposes of whispering galleries, | 
arid conveyed the voice to any other part of the 
House than the Speaker’s desk. He rather im- 
agined that he occupied a seat of this kind; for du- 
ting the debate on the three million bill and the 
‘Wilmot proviso, he had, from the opening of the 
‘debate, made several desultory attacks on the Chair, 
in order to obtain the floor; and for the last two 
days of the debate, he devoted fourteen mortal 
hours in the fruitless endeavor to catch the eye of į 
the Chairman of the committee. These circum- 
stances were mentioned in no spirit of complaint 
against the gentleman who occupied the chair on 
that occasion, but as an apology for availing him- 
self of this bill to give the reasons for his vote on 
the three million bill. 

“Mr. D. then said, that he was amazed at the in- 
difference with which the amendment proposed to 
the three million bill by his colleague (Mr. Srew- 
art] had been received. The bill authorized the 
President to pay the three millions as soon as he | 
Should make a treaty with Mexico. The amend- 
ment proposed that the money should not be paid 
whtil the treaty was ratified, not only by Mexico, 
but also by the United States. 

“This amendment had been voted down by the 
filënds of the President, and yet no one had at- 
tempted to explain why this reasonable and proper !! 
amendment had been rejected. Even with the | 
Wilmot proviso, the most redeeming quality in the 
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bill, ivgives to the President a power which the 
Constitution has denied'to him. In truth, it invests 


| of the Senate. 


| have a treaty—paid the money, and you must rat- 


| Incrrsoxt,] told us that the illustrious names of | 


| tion recognised it, though never justified it. 


| previous April. 


| curse? | 


him with the treaty-making power; whereas, the 
Constitution has placed that high power in the | 
President by and with the consent of two-thirds 
This bill takes this right from the 
Senate; the President gets the three millions; you 
authorize him to pay it to Santa Ana or some other į 
of the bribed, when Mexico agrees to a treaty; not, 
as the Constitution requires, when it is ratified by 
both parties—the United States as well as Mexico. 
You have authorized the President to make what- 
ever treaty he chooses. He may bargain off Ore- 
gon for California, and give the three millions to | 
Loot. He is authorized to pay the money when 
Mexico makes the treaty; and although he is 
bound to submit the treaty to the Senate, he will 
say to that body, You have told me the money—I 


ify this treaty, or lose the three millions. Sir, in 
effect you have taken from the Senate the treaty- 
making power, and given it to the President exclu- 
sively. 

Mr. Chairman, my colleague, the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, [Mr. ©. J. |} 


John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, and John Jay, |} 
gave sanction to the doctrine of property in slaves; 
and he was pleased to add, that these great and 
good men were northern men with southern prin- 
ciples. He supposed, that because the treaty of 
Paris, of 1783, which terminated the revolution- 
ary war, in its seventh article, provided that Great 
Britain should surrender her captured prisoners, 
“negroes and other property, that these distin- 
guished patriots and statesmen did, individually, 
recognise slaves as property. Now let us look at 
the facts. In the first Congress, 1774, they twice 
resolved that slavery was an evil, and against the 
slave trade. The slave States asked for the pro- 
tection of their slave property; and in a spirit of 
compromise, the Confederation of 1783 recognised 
it, and afterwards, in 1789, the present Constitu- 


In April, 1781, the old Confederation passed a 
resolve that for the purpose of supporting the Con- 
tinental troops, taxes should he assessed on the 
citizens of the colonies, except Indians, and two- || 
fifths of all other persons. This was in April, 1783, 
and the treaty of Paris was executed in the follow- 
ing September; so that John Adams, Benjamin 
Franklin, and John Jay, in signing the treaty, had 
before them the resolve of the Confederation in the 


My colleague, who is, or ought to be, rich and 
abundant in historic lore—for he has attempted the 


there is no slavery there to abolish. Slavery exists 
not in Mexico; it is prohibited by law; the object 
of the proviso, therefore, is not to abolish-slavery, | 
but to prevent its recognition and establishment: 

The proviso is but following in the wake of the 
ordinance of 1787—a statute enacted and sanction= 
ed by the wisest and best men of that. time—by 
the men of the Revolutiori—and voted for -by the 
slave States of that day. What has been the res 
sult of that act?) Why, sir, you have Ohio; Indi- 
ana, Illinois, lowa, and soon will have Wiscon- 
sin, as free and independent States. So, too, if we 
are to acquire more territory, let us speak as did 
the men of 1787, and say to all coming time, that 
slavery or involuntary servitude shall not be per- 
mitted to exist in such acquired territory. 

The honorable gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Barty] says that we have no constitutional au- 
thority to pass this proviso; and he has read Mr. 
Madison, to show that the ordinance of 1787 was 
unconstitutional. The Constitution did not go into 
operation until 1789, two years after the ordi- 
nance; and the gentleman will find that the eighth 
act passed by the first Congress was a recognition 
of the wisdom and constitutionality of the ordi- 


| nance of 1787. That Congress was composed of 
| many of the men who framed the Constitution, 


and who had participated and had taken an emi- 
nent part in the acts and the deliberations of the 


! confederation, 


Mr. Chairman, I believe one of the reasons of 
those who justify and desire to extend and perpet- 
uate slavery, is the acquisition of political power. 
Oregon never could be slave territory; and there- 
fore it was dismembered. Texas was ‘a slave 
State; and therefore it was annexed, Sir, | heard 
the other day, on the other side of the Capitol, a 
distinguished southern Senator, formerly Secretary 
of State, say, that when, in that department, the 
project of the annexation of Texas was submit- 
ted to him, he discountenanced the proposal: he 
thought it was too soon—that the time had not 
arrived. But he told us that about that time he 
learned thata World’s Convention metin London, 
and a committee of that body was in communica- 
tion with Lord Aberdeen, the foreign secretary, ur- 
ging to bring about an acknowledgment of the inde- 
pendence of Texas by Mexico, provided the former 
would abolish slavery. Thereupon he acted—in 
hot haste he acted. He renewed the negotiation 
with the Texan Commissioners, and hurried on to 
consummation the act of annexation. It was be- 
cause the institution of slavery was in danger that 
he acted at all; it was to protect and defend that 


annals of the last war—has avoided adverting to 
the general character of Benjamin Franklin on this 
very subject of slavery. He represents in part the 
adopted city of that philosopher and statesman; 
and has he forgotten, or is he ignorant of the fact, 
that Benjamin Franklin was the first anti-slavery 
man in the United States ?—that Benjamin Frank- 
lin established and organized the first anti-slavery 
society in Pennsylvania, or the United States ?— 
that he was its first President >that it was a dar- 
ling purpose of the last years of his life 2—that with 
his own proper hand he drew the memorial to the 
General Assembly of Pennsylvania, which resulted 
in the act for the gradual abolition of slavery 
throughout the State, and which has rid the Com- 
monwealth from this moral, social, and political | 


Sir, it should be some other gentleman than a 
representative from Pennsylvania, that should be 
excused for such gross error, as to denominate 
Benjamin Franklin asa ‘‘northern man with south- 
ern principles.” Five of my colleagues have op- 
posed the amendment known as the Wilmot pro- 
viso. Are they sure that they truly represent the 
people of the State, or of their own immediate con- 
stituents? Sir, I believe they do neither. These are || 
the northern men with southern principles—and 
at their head is the chairman of the Foreign Re- 
lations. A few days since the popular branch of |! 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania spoke in an unan- |! 
imous voice in favor of the proviso and against the 
extension of slavery. In the State Senate, a very | 
feeble nay or two against the House resolves, 
clearly indicate the opinion of the whole people of 
the State. | 

Gentlemen call this an abolition movement. 
Let me ask, what is to be abolished? If territory 
is to be acquired by means of the three millions, || 
the Wilmot proviso provides that slavery shall not 
be tolerated in such acquired territory. Now, sir, 


institution; and now, when the North ask to arrest 
the progress of this anomalous animated property, 
gentlemen cry out, fanaticism, abolitionism, and 
violation of the Constitution, Sir, this may do for 
the South, but will scarcely receive even the coun- 
tenance of the doughfaces of the North. A 
I repeat, sir, the acquisition of political power, 
particularly in the Senate, is the main object of 
those who desire to extend the influence of slavery. 
Texas has given two votes in the Senate, and 
every additional State you make out of Texas, 
south of latitude 360 30', will be a slave State; 


| that is, every State to he made in Texas will be a 


slave State, because the territory of Texas, north 
of ae 30' is uninhabitable, and cannot be occu- 
pied. 

At the formation of this Government in 1789, 
the free States were in the majority. How is it 
now? Why, sir, you have fifteen slave States and 
thirteen free; and although the thirteen free States 


| have the majority in this [louse, yet in the Senate, 


are out-numbered by four votes. Is this fair? 
The free States at the last census had a population 


| of ten millions freemen, the slave States only five 


millions, and yet they possess the political power 
of the Senate. In the North we represent persons, . 
constituents; in the South they represent property, 
as slaves are called—three-fifths of their slaves are 
represented in the councils of the nation. ‘They 
are, to be sure, taxed, but still two-fifths of this 


| slave property is untaxed. 


Sir, if these slaves are property, I would be obli- 
ged to some gentleman totell whatkind of property. 


| In some of the southern States they areby law re- 


garded as personal property, and on the death of 
the owner they go as personal assets to the execu- 
tor or administrator; in other of those States they 
are looked gn as-real estate, are subject to lein and 
mortgage, and go to the heir. Again, we are told 
here, that they are a nixed estate-—slaves in fact, 
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mere property; but sufficiently animated to enable 
their owners to vote on them. Sir, this slave pro- 
perty qualification is not republican. As well 
might the South ask to have their cotton, or tobac- 
co, or rice, represented here as their slaves, if | 
they be mere property. 

Mr. Chairman, the southern States have con- 
stitutional rights, which, as long as that instru- 
ment remains as itis, must be respected. They 
have the bond, but the North will hold them to its 
terms. The time has arrived when the North has | 
set her honest and bold face against the strides or | 
inroads of this worst feature of the feudalism of 
the thirteenth century. 

Sir, as to the bill under consideration, I have 
only to say, it shall receive my vote. So far as 
this bill (the bill making appropriations for the | 
support of the army) is concerned, it matters not | 
whether the war is right or wrong. Our troops 
are there, and Congress should liberally provide 
for their health and comfort. 

Permit me, Mr. Chairman, to say in conclusion, 
that all this discussion about the proper limits of | 
Texas is sadly out of place. The resolutions of 
annexation passed in March, 1845, provide that 
the United States reserved to Congress all ques- 
tions of boundary. To this Texas assented, and 
Congress may fix the boundary at the Rio Grande, 
at the Colorado, or the Nueces, or wherever they 
please. The boundary, by act of the Texan Con- 
gress, is a mere paper line, They carry it, to be 
sure, to the Rio Grande, but they might with equal 
right and propriety have carried it to San Luis Po- 
tosi, or the city of Mexico itself. J will vote for the | 
three millions, if the Wilmot. proviso is retained, | 
though T do not like the bill as a precedent: but I 
will vote for it in the hope of giving peace to the 
people, and permitting the whole country to return 
to quiet and repose. 

Mr. PERRY took advantage of the latitude of || 
debate allowed in Committee of the Whole on the | 
state of the Union to present a petition from his 
constituents in behalf of Ireland, which he sup- 
ported by a brief and warm appeal to the commit- 
tee. 

Mr. COLLAMER next addressed the commit- 
tee. He occupied his hour, and insisted, in sub- 
stance, that this is a bill making appropriation of 
about thirty millions of dollars, a part of which is 
for arrearages now due, and for which all would 
be willing to vote; but most of it is for the support 
of the army in Mexico, from July next until July, 
1848, in regard to which there is much hesitation. 

Every man should so vote as he would wish the | 
majority to votes otherwise, he votes factiously. 
That a man is dissatisfied with a declaration of ; 
war, is not alone a sufficient reason for voting | 
against supplies for its prosecution. Fle should 
be also convinced that the withholding such sup- | 
plies may be done with safety to the country. 
Hence, in the last war, those who voted against 
supplies, voted factiously, because, had a majority | 
so voted, it would have laid down the country at 
the feet of the enemy who were invading it: for it | 
must be remembered, that though Congress can | 
declare war, yet it cannot make peace; as that can 
only be done by the consent of both nations. In: 
the present war, however, little or no danger to 
this country is apprehended from its invasion by | 
Mexico. f 

As to voting supplies to carry on the war in 
Mexico, that depends on its character, purposes, || 
and designs. In the progress of this session, these 
have become fully developed, and are undisguised. 
Itis a war of conquest, by which must be under- || 
stood a war to acquire territory to retain. Itis now 
fully avowed in the message, and by the mode of 
conducting the war, and by undisguised declara- 
tions in both Houses, that territory is to be taken |] 

„| to keep, to respond the claims on Mexico and the j} 
expenses of the war. This is a claim without | 
limit; for the longer the war, and the more there 
is captured, the greater the bill, and the more to be 
retained. This is unlimited conqaest, and Mexico 
so understands it; and hence they regard it asa 
war for existence. 

There should be appended to this bill a declara- 
tion that we neither seck the dismemberment of 
Mexico, nor will we hold any of her territory, and 
will proceed in the course of capture and conquest 
only to weaken her for this contest, and to pro- |) 
duce an honorable peace. Such a declaration, made \| 
to Mexico, to our people, and to the world, is de- li 


4 


manded by every consideration we can give the | 


| 


i 
i 
i 
i 
‘ 
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i 
i 
j 
| 


| it be used at all on the subject. 


f Minister to Mexico, fully avowed to the world 


ij ers collateral, were illustrated at length.] 


! by inserting the 24th instant. Disagreed to. 


subject. The war, then, ceases to be a war of con- 
quest, and the Mexicans can no more be told by 
their leaders that it is war for existence, ‘a war of 
races,’ nor can they excite the sympathy of the 
world as a people driven to desperation, and bat- 


tling for their homes, their altars, and their lives. | 


It is due to. our own safety, as the conquest and 


retention of any part of Mexico involves the ques- | 


tion of what is to be done with it. This raises the 
question of slavery. . 
The South should not say the North had im- 
properly started this question. It had slept quietly 
until within three years past, and who then aroused | 


it? The South, in this manner: A few political | 


| the river Mississippi. at a most. inclement season, and for 
what reasons the said regiment were excluded. 

Mr. ASHMUN moved to amend the resolution 
as follows: 


! Whereas the President of the United States, in his an- 


nual message, has announced that the war with the republic 
of Mexico is to be prosecuted with a view, among other 
things, “to secure an ample indemnity for the expenses of the 
war? itself: therefore, in order that Congress may know 
what amount is to be demanded on this account— 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be requested to,in- 
| form this House what is the total sum of expenses which 
i bave been already incurred in said war, specifying the sev- 
eral items under their proper heads, and particularly the 
following: 

Ist. The pay of the officers and soldiers of the army, 


abolitionists at the North have insisted that the 
power of the General Government should be exer- | 
cised to produce the abolition of slavery in the ; 
slaveholding States, but the great body of the peo- | 
ple there has ever holden that the subject must | 
remain with the States, and that the power of the 
General Government should not and could not be 
constitutionally exercised on the subject. The | 
issue was not which way the power should be used | 
to strengthen or abolish it, but the issue was, shall 
In this condition 
of things the South invoked the exercise of the | 
power of the General Government to enlarge and 
perpetuate slavery by the annexation of Texas; | 
and when the treaty was made the Secretary of 
State, as the organ of the Government, officially, 
in his letters to Mr. King, our Minister to France, 
to Mr. Pakenham, the British Minister, to our 


that Texas was to be annexed to prevent the aboli- | 
tion of slavery there, and thereby to render it more | 
permancnt here. That treaty was rejected by the 


Senate; but these purposes, thus fully and officially |: 


avowed, were accomplished by the joint resolutions, 
and hence came this war. Now, the South having j 
thus invoked the exercise of the power of the Gen- į 
eral Government on the subject of slavery, have 


part with them in the issue, and decided that such 


power should be used, and it remains now to the || 
free States to say which way it shall be used. |: 


Such is the way in which the North will view 
this subject; and the only way in which calamity 
can be averted, is by openly declaring we will take, | 


by war nor by treaty to conclude war, no territory |} 


from Mexico. Should such a proviso be adopted, 
then supplies might be consistently voted; but un- | 
less it is, then each must decide for himself whether | 
he is prepared to sustain a war for unlimited con- | 
quest; which, if unsuccessful, is disgrace, and if 
successful, is national dismemberment and ruin. 


There are, however, provisions in this bill for || 


which all would desire to vote; but it seems to be 
the policy of the majority in this House to con- 
struct ali bills in such a form as to present a double 
aspect, so that no Whig can vote either for or 
against a bill, without being impaled on one horn 
of the dilemma, and in such case I consider him at | 
liberty either to cast such vote as the exigency, on 
the whole, will demand, or entirely to withhold his 
vote, which, if given, can have no effect, and leave 
to the overwhelming majority of the dominant party 
to take their own course. [These views, and oth- 


Mr. NORRIS, of New Hampshire, then obtain- 
ed the floor, and on his motion the committee rose 
and reported progress. 

Mr. McKAY moved the usual resolution to close į 
the debate in Committee of the Whole on the 
above billat three o’clock to-morrow, (Tuesday,) 
23d instant. 

Mr. T. B. KING moved to amend the resolution 


Mr. GEORGE S. HOUSTON moved to amend 


the resolution by inserting one o’clock to-morrow, | 


instead of three o’clock. Disagreed to. 
The resoluuon, as moved by Mr. McKay, was | 
then adopted, 


Mr. T. B. KING, by leave, from the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, to which was referred the Senate 
bill providing for the building and equipment of | 
four naval steam-ships, reported the same with | 
amendments. Committed. 

Mr. JACOB THOMPSON, by consent, offered 


the following resolution: 
Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed to inform 


| 
| quiry. 


whether regulars or volunteers. 

2d. The pay of the officers and men of the navy. 

3d. Transportation of troops and specie for their pay. 

4th. Transportation of ordnance, ammunition, and stores 
of every description, by land or water, ineInding the hire 
and purchase of ships, steamboats, and other vessels, 
wagons, horses, and mules, and freights by them or other 
means. 

5th. Purchase of arms, ammunition, provisions, and ma- 
terjal of all kinds, and fitting out vessels of war or trans- 
ports. 

6th. Loss or injury or expenditure of property of all kinds 
intended for service in said war, including vessels, arms, 
horses, mules, wagons, tools, and ammunition. 

After some questions of order were raised and 
disposed of, but before any vote was taken, 

Mr. MORRIS moved to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill concerning the penitentiary in the 
District of Columbia was laid on the table on Sat- 
urday last. 

The motion Hes over. 

Mr. McCLERNAND rose to a question of priv- 
ilege, and referring to the speech of Mr. Morris 
on the mineral land bill, in which that gentleman 
‘had accused the members of the Committee on the 
Public Lands with being under the influence of 
personal and private interest in reporting the bill, 
inquired of that gentleman to which of the mem- 
bers he had had reference? 


| 
: Mr. MORRIS declined making any specifica- 
gone over to the political Abolitionists, and taken || 


tions. 
Mr. McCLERNAND then pressed him to say 
whether he had alluded to him, (Mr. McC.) 
Mr. MORRIS said he acquitted that gentleman. 
Mr. COLLAMER then put to him a similar in- 
r. MORRIS declined giving any names, 
Mr. COLLAMER insisted on a categorical an- 
swer, whether he meant to include him as one of 
those who acted from a personal interest in the bill? 


It was easy for the gentleman to answer yea or nay. 
! Did he mean him? 


| Mr. MORRIS said, not if the gentleman dis- 
| claimed it. 

Mr. COLLAMER said it would not do to make 
; a charge like this against a man, and then put him 
i on his disclaimer. To bring a direct charge of cor- 
! ruption against the members of a committee of the 


|; House, and, when called on to specify, to reply, 


“Not if the gentleman disclaims it? Mr, C. in- 
sisted, that when he was called by the appointment 


ji of the House to discharge his public duty as mem- 


j ber of one of its standing committees, he hada 
right to be protected by the House against a charge 
| of direct corruption, unless the evidence was stated 
on which the charge was made. The member, by 
refusing to specify individuals, persisted in char- 
ging corruption on every member who did not dis- 
avow it. But if the gentleman meant to persist in 
his charge, and directed itagainst Mr. C., he would 
here say, that the charge was unqualifiedly and 
absolutely FALSE. 

Mr. MOSELEY said that he had been present 
when the speech of the gentleman was made, but, 
owing to his distant position in the House, had 
heard nothing of the charge advanced by him, nor 
knew of it until he saw it in the report of the de- 
bate in the public papers. He had there seen that 
one of the members of the committee, whose seat 
was near the gentleman speaking, had risen at the 
time and made a positive disclaimer of all personal 
interest in the lands or stock in question, The 
reason he had not himself done the same was, that 
he was utterly ignorant that such a charge had been 
made. When he read the report his first impulse 
had been to rise this morning and make a personal 
explanation; but the thought immediately followed 
that none who knew him would attach sufficient 
importance to such a charge to justify such an in- 
trusion on the time and pressing business of the 


this House by whose order the second regiment of Missis- 
sippi riflemen were excluded from the United States bar- 
racks during their necessary delay in the city of New Or- į 
leans, and forced to pitch their tents in the damp bottoms of i 


House. But, since the matter had now be&n stir- 
i red, he was compelled to ask the gentleman from 
e pers Site 2 l 

| Ohio whether, in his charge of corruption on the 
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committee, he meant to include him? Would the 
gentleman answer explicitly, yea or nay? 

Mr. MORRIS hesitating to reply— 

Mr. MOSELEY pressed the inquiry upon him, 
and demanded a distinct answer. 

Mr. MORRIS then said that he had before sta- 

~ ted the reasons for his making the charge; and he 
thought the House would understand who were 
Athe guilty parties and who were not. 
now give the reasons wh 

Mr. MOSELEY. Will the gentleman state 
whether he applies the charge to me personally ? 
He charges the members of the Land Committee 
generally. Does he incude me? Yea or nay? 

Mr. MORRIS. I will give the reasons why I 
made the charge. 

Mr. MOSELEY. Am I to understand the gen- 
tleman as intimating that he will not answer? 

Mr. MORRIS. I will do the gentleman no in- 
justice, Idid not mean him. The mineral bill 
had been before the Committee on Public Lands 
for some considerable time. They had it before 
them at the last session, and the bill then prepared 


disposed of the matter fairly as I thought. It con- | 
tained no preémption to occupants or lessees. At | 


the present session, although the committee was 


composed of pretty nearly the same members, I || 
i| Mr. BURT hoped the gentleman would feel it | 
as to the provisions put into the bill. The bill pro- | 


found quite a different state of things this session 


fesses to be enacted to secure the sale of these 


lands, I am in favor of the sale of them, but Iam | 


not willing that the whole previous policy of the 


Government in disposing of the public lands shall | 
be changed for the benefit of a particular class of | 


individuals. I used in committee all the efforts I 
was capable of to prevent the bill’s being reported 
as it was. At one time the committee was broken 
up by an attempt to bring certain provisions into it 
which would prevent the defrauding the Govern- 
ment of millions for the benefit of a set of indi- 
viduals. Seeing that I could not get provisions 
‘inserted in the bill which would have done equal 
justice to all, and injury to none, I was led to be- 
lieve that some gentlemen in the committee were 
personally interested; and, on inquiry, I found such 
to be the fact. I shall not state any names, un- 
less it is further insisted on: but I know it to be a 
fact. 

Mr. McCLERNAND here said, if the gentle- 
man had any evidence of such being the fact, let 
him produce it. 


~ [Great excitement prevailed in the House. Mem- | 


bers left their seats and gathered round Mr. Mor- 
RIS; the members of the committee expressing in 
their manner strong indignation. ] 

The CHAIR called to order. He would remind 
gentlemen that there was a parliamentary mode of 
gewing at this thing, viz: by moving a resolution 
for a select committee. 


Mr. MOSELEY said that was the very thing he | 
was about to do. He meant to give the gentleman | 


from Ohio a fair opportunity of substantiating the 
charge he had publicly preferred against his fellow- 


members on the Committee on Public Lands, or of | 


‘standing convicted of having brought an injurious 
and highly opprobrious charge which he could not 
prove. ; 

Mr. M. said he had been for four sessions a 

uiet observer of what was said and done in the 

ouse; but, while he sought no elevation or noto- 
riety by taking any part in public debate, he felt 
his full share of individual responsibility; yet in 
charges made against the entire House, he sup- 
‘posed himself answerable only to the extent of one 
two hundred and twenty-eighth part of the whole 
body. But when a direct and open charge of cor- 
ruption was made against a standing committee, 
consisting of some nine men, the accusation came 
so immediately home, that no man who felt for his 
own character, the reputation of Congress, or the 
honor of the country, could rest under it. If the 
reputations of men were thus permitted to be sap- 
ped by attacks made under ground, no man would 
fe safe. A charge so palpable must not and should 
not pass idly by. He challenged investigation. 
His own heart told him there was nothing to jus- 
“tify or to excuse such an accusation. Theauthor 


He would | 
y he had made the charge. j 


‘of it must prove it, or submit to the reaction on 


iman thus openly accused. Nothing less would sat- 
‘isfy the constituents of any member of this House 
-thus assailed. He was for probing the matter to 
the bottom. If corruption existed, as had been 
‘here openly charged, let it be exposed—held up to 


himself. Proof, proof alone, would satisfy any | 


into oblivion, together with its author, 

Mr. BURT said he had listened to what was 
transpiring, and felt a lively sympathy with gen- 
tlemen whose fair fame had been thus openly 
aspersed. He had hoped that the member from 
Ohio would have felt it due to himself to give a 
personal direction to the general charge of corrup- 
tion he had made against an entire standing com- 
mittee of this House. He had expected, after ma- 
king such a charge, that he would havenamed some 
member or members of the committee. It now 
appeared that he had no reason for acharge so se- 
rious, but simply that the members of the com- 
mittee had changed their opinion as to certain 
features in the mineral bill. 
that gentleman whether a proper self-respect did 


plicit, and to come out and say who the guilty 
| member or members were: then possibly no in- 
vestigation might be necessary. 

Mr. VINTON said he had understood his col- 
league to say that he had made inquiries and found 
the fact to be as he had stated it. 


|| charge to be true so far as an individual was con- 
cerned. 


due to himself, to the remaining members of the 
|| committee, and to the House, to say who that in- 
| dividual was. If he did not, then Mr. B. trusted 
i| some proceeding would be instituted to compel him 
|| to do what every consideration of ordinary justice 
required at his hands. 

[The excitement was intense, and cries 
“ Name! name !”’ were heard on all sides, especial- 
ly from members of the committee.] 

Mr, MOSELEY then moved a resolution for 
raising a select committee of inquiry. 

Mr. SCHENCK suggested that the resolution 
should refer to the charge only as made against the | 
members of the committee individually, and nat 
against the committee for any of its acts. 


olution. . , 
| The resolution having been read-— 


ber. 

Mr. MOSELEY said he was willing to give the 
| gentleman from Ohio every opportunity to have 
the resolution in such form as he approved. 

Mr. MORRIS then suggested a further altera- 
tion in the wording of the resolution. 

Mr. G. S. HOUSTON said the House was un- 
der great excitement. He thought after a night’s 
sleep they would be better prepared to come to 
some proper conclusion as to this unpleasant mat- | 
ter; and he would therefore move an adjournment. | 

But the House would not adjourn. 

i Mr. MORRIS was about to speak, when— 

| Mr. G. S. HOUSTON, having spoken with him 
i| aside, said that, from a word he had just received 
from the gentleman, he was led to believe that the 
| whole matter would result in little or nothing, and 
might be kept off the Journal by common consent. 
i {Cries of “ No, no; never!’’} 

| Mr. MORRIS said he would name the individ- 
ual. But— 

| Mr. G. S. HOUSTON moved to adjourn. 

Negatived: Ayes 26, noes 40. 

Mr. BURT said that he was sorry that no quo- | 
rum was present. The resolution ought to pass į 
this evening. He would move a call of the House. 

Mr. WINTHROP moved that the House ad- 
journ; which motion prevailing, 

The House adjourned. 
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IN SENATE, 
Turspay, February 23, 1847. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. | 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate | 
| a communieation from the Secretary of the Navy, 
| transmitting seventy-five copies of the Navy Re- 
gister for the use of the Senate. 


` Mr. RUSK presented the petition of Bryan Cal- |! 
laghan, praying compensation for goods destroyed į 
at San Antonio, in Texas, by order of an officer ‘| 
in the United States army, in September, 1846, to || 
prevent their falling into the hands of the enemy; | 
which was referred to the Committee of Claims. | 
Mr. BERRIEN presented the memorial of Mo- i! 


I 


Mr. MORRIS called for the reading of the res- į 


Mr. MORRIS said he wished it made more defi- | 


i as to state what it was he said of the -|i : hor : 
PUG eO 88 te ' 7 i mem | Which this bill was introduced to amend, was 


the light of the sun; but if not, let the charge sink ! 


He submitted it to | 


not demand of him to make his charge more ex- | 


Mr. MORRIS said he had, and had found the |! 


of 


| ses E. Levy, praying permission to locate on the 

i public land in Florida, the quantity claimed ‘by: 
him under a Spanish grant, or that he may. be: ate 
lowed to surrender the same to the United States, - 
; on payment to him of the minimum price of the 
public lands; which was laid on the table. 


|| Mr. MASON presented the memorial of the 
heirs of John Jacob Korn, praying indemnity for 
French spoliations prior to 1800; which was laid 
upon the table. 

|| Mr. CORWIN presented resolutions passed by 
the Legislature of the State of Ohio, in favor of an 
act providing for the payment of the claims of 
American citizens for spoliations committed by the 
French prior to 1800; which was laid upon the 
table, and ordered to be printed. f 

Mr. DIX presented two petitions of citizens of 
Cayuga county, New York, praying the adoption 
of pacific measures for terminating the war with 
Mexico; which were laid upon the table. 

Also, a petition of citizens of Monroe county, 
New York, praying that the Tonawanda band. of 
Indians may be exempted from the operation of 
the Seneca treaty of 1842; which was laid upon 
i the table. 

Mr. EVANS submitted proposals from John 
Skirving, stating the terms on which he will con- 
struct flues for ventilating the Senate Chamber; 
i| which were referred to the Committee on Public 
| Buildings. : 

Mr. ASHLEY submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: ; 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads be instructed to inquire into the 
expediency of establishing a post-route from Smith- 
ville, in Lawrence county, to Richwood, in Izard 
county, in the State of Arkansas, via Thompson's 
Mills, Mount Vista, and Crisswell’s ferry, across 


i 


i| the White river. 


Mr. DAVIS (on leave) introduced a bill to 
amend an act entitled “An act to regulate the car- 
riage of passengers in merchant vessels,” and to 
determine the time when said act shall take effect; 
i which was read a first and second times, by unan- 
imous consent. 

Mr. DAVIS reminded the Senate that the bill 


passed a few days ago by both Houses, and had 
received the approval of the President, and was 
now a law. It would go into operation to-mor- 
row. Although great pains were taken in the pre- 
| paration of that bill, and information had been 
sought for from the merchants and other respecta- 
ble sources, an important point had been entirely 
overlooked. The bill provides heavy penalties, 
and the vessels entering our ports after to-morrow 
will be subjected to these penalties. All the pas- 


|| sengers are liable. It therefore became necessary 


| to pass a bill to sus 
of that law. 

The committee also thought it right to change 
| the bill in another feature. One of the provisions 
of the law was, that two children under eight 
years of age should be counted as one passenger. 
It was suggested that there would be great diff- 
culty in ascertaining the exact age of a child; and 
that therefore it would be better that every child 


pend for a time the operation 


{| should be considered as one passenger; and that 


to each passenger there should be an allowance of 
twelve superficial feet instead of the fourteen su- 
perficial feet allowed by the law. The committee 
had recommended three alterations; and he hoped, 
on account of the urgency of the case, that the 
bill would now be passed. 

The bill was then considered as in committee 
of the whole, and reported without amendment. 


Mr. ALLEN said he did not know until last 
night of the passage of the bill which this bill pro- 
posed to amend. He had taken no part in it. He 
should have taken ground against it, had he known 
j of it, He only wished now to say, that he had no 
part init. i 
| _ Mr. DAVIS said he was sure if the Senator from 


| Ohio had known the circumstances, he would not 
| have opposed the bill; which was only intended to 
| provide for the comfort of emigrant passengers. 

Mr. ALLEN had no object in rising but to say 
he had taken no part in this bill, which had passed 
here without discussion. 

Mr. DIX said it was discussed both in the Sen- 
ate and in committee, and information had been 


collected. from the best sources. The petition of 
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the Irish Emigrant Society had. been considered, 
and. the committee had endeavored’ to meet the 
wishes of all. 

Mr. ALLEN said he had no objection to this 
bill, which did away with one of his objections to 
the former one. 

Mr. CHALMERS, as amember of the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, had given his hearty assent to the 
former bill, and he thought that if the Senator from 
Ohio had known all the facts, he also would have 
been satisfied with it. This bill was merely to 
correct an oversight in the other. 

The bill was. then ordered to be engrossed, and 
was afterwards read a third time, and passed. 

[The bill provides that the act lately passed shall 
take effect in regard to vessels arriving from ports 
on this side of the Cape of Good Hope and Cape i 
Horn, from and after the 3lst May next, and in 
regard to vessels ariving from places beyond said 
capes, from and after the 31st day of October next 
So much of the late act as authorizes shippers to 
estimate two children of eight years of age or un- 
der as one passenger, is repealed; and the clear 
superficial feet of deck for each passenger, where 
the vessel does not pass between the tropics, shall 
be twelve, instead of fourteen feet.] 

Mr. ARCHER, on leave, introduced a bill to 
provide for the purchase of the manuscript papers 
of the late James Madison, former President of the 
United States; which was read a first and second 
time, by unanimous consent. 

Mr, COR WIN (on leave) introduced a joint res- 
olution to refund money to the States which have 
supplied volunteers and farnished them transporta- 
tion, during the present war, before being mustered 
and reccived into the service of the United States; 
which was read a first and second time, by unani- 
mous consent, and referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Mr. ASHLEY, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, to whom had_ been referred the bill from 
the House for the relief of the administrators of 
Joseph Edson, deceased, late marshal of the dis- 
trict of Vermont, reported the same without 
amendment, 

Mr. FAIRFIELD, from the Committee on Na- 
val Affairs, to whom had been referred the bill 
from the House for the relief of Joseph Gideon, 
reported the same without amendment. 

Mr. F., from the same committee, to whom had 
been referred the bill from the House for the relief 
of Louis C. Sartori, reported the same without 
amendment. 

Mr. F., from the same committee, to whom had 
been referred the bill from the Flouse for the relief 
of the widow and heirs of the late Silas Duncan, 
deceased, reported the same without amendment, 
and with a recommendation that it do not pass. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE ‘TEN REGIMENTS. 

On motion by Mr. DIX, the Senate resumed the 
consideration of the bill making provision for an 
additional number of general officers, and for other 
purposes. 

The question before the Senate was upon con- 
curring in the following amendment, which had 
been adopted in committee of the whole: 

Suc. —. And be it further enacted, That paymasters be, 
and arc hereby, authorized and empowered, by and with the 
approbation of the Secretary of War, to employ one clerk 
each, ata salary not to exceed $700 per annum. 

The amendment was not concurred in; ayes 14, 
noes 18. 


Mr. DEX moved further to amend the bill by 
the addition of a section providing that the non- 
commissioned officers, musicians, and privates of 
the regiment of dragoons authorized to be raised 
by the act to raise for a limited time an additional 
military force, and for other purposes, shall receive 
the same bounty as is allowed to the non-commis- 


sioned officers, musicians, and privates of other jj 


regiments authorized to be raised by said act. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. JARNAGIN moved further to amend the 


bill by adding a section requiring that the names į 


of all additional paymasters hereafter appointed, 
sbalil be submitted to the Senate for confirmation, 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was then ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading. 


The Senate then proceeded to the consideration | 


of the question upon the reception of the petition 
of John A. Barry, a subject of her most gracious 


majesty, Victoria, Queen of Great Britain, which | 


} 


| 


| ring—a peace w ; 
| ourselves, as being certainly entitled to our highest 


was presented some days since by the Vice Presi- 
dent. ? 

Mr. HUNTINGTON made some remarks in 
favor of the reception of the petition. 

Mr. DAYTON also considered it a proper peti- 
tion. 

After a few words from Mr. NILES against the 
protraction of the debate, on motion of Mr. DA- 
‘VIS, the motion to receive the petition was laid on 
the table. 

A number of bills from the House had their first 
and second readings, and were referred to the ap- 
propriate committees. 

On motion by Mr. NILES, the prior orders were 
suspended, and the Senate proceeded to the consid- 
eration, as in committee of the whole, of the bill to 
provide for transporting the mail of the United 
States to Oregon. 

Mr. NILES moved to amend the bill by addin 
the following: 

Provided, ‘That the departure and return of said mail may, 


v 
d 


Charleston, New York, Savannah, Pensacola, or New Or- 
leans, as may be deemed most consistent with the public 
interest. 

Mr. NILES explained the importance of open- 
ing a mail communication with Oregon; the com- 
merce with that territory employing five or six 
hundred vessels and forty thousand persons. 

The amendment was agreed to, and the bill was 
then reported to the Senate, and, the amendment 
having been concurred in, it was ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading. _ 

The bill was then, by unanimous consent, read 
a third time, and passed. 

THE THREE MILLION BILL. 

The Senate resumed, as in Committee of the 
Whole, the consideration of the bill making an ap- 
propriation of three millions of dollars to bring the 
war with Mexico to a speedy and honorable ter- 
mination. 

Mr. EVANS said he was very well aware that 
the special subject that was now before the Senate, 
though full of interest and importance, had become 
somewhat exhausted. He was not presumptuous 
enough to hope that he could impart anything of 
fresh interest, or suggest any new considerations 


sion to which they might come; and he should, 
therefore, but for a very brief period, ask the in- 
dulgence of the Senate. The bill (said Mr. E.) 
| which is before us comes recommended by the very 
highest counsels; it professes to aim at peace— 
peace, so much desired by the country, so much 
desired by everybody. We are at war; we have 
a war upon our hands, with all its attendant evils; 
and we desire peace; hence any and every measure 
which promises peace, however remote, cannot but 
attract our attention and regard. Sir, E am desirous 
of peace, and therefore I consider that every meas- 
ure which may be proposed here, from any quarter, 
which holds out reasonable prospects of a peace 
upon just principles—a peace which may be endu- 
i hich shall not bring discord among 


consideration. But, at the same time, sir, I cannot 
regard this bill in that favorable light. I cannot and 


not think that itis suited to the objects which we 
have in view; I see no reason to believe that it will 
accomplish them. Why, sir, we are told every 
day that whatever occurs here, whatever word is 
uttered here, almost whatever sentiment is enter- 


| tained here, is known to the Government of the ; 


nation with whom we are at war. We are remind- 
ed of the haughty spirit which they have inherited; 
we are told that the old Castilian blood runs in 
their veins. Now, let me put this question: Shall 
we approach such a people, and say to them that 
we propose, in the first place, a vigorous prosecu- 


tion of this war, which is to bring them to sub- į! 
! mission to us, to lay them prostrate at our feet, to 
| force a treaty of peace upon them; and, in order 
į to cover up our true designs, and to save ourselves 
from the imputation of prosecuting the war with a | 
i view to conquest, to exonerate ourselves in the 
eyes of the world, we disavow our real purpose; |; 


we deny that we are desirous of possessing their 


territory, or that we wish to dismember their em- | 


pire; we say we must have an indemnity for the 
expenses ‘of the war, but, to reconcile the judg- 
ment of the world to our proceedings, we will go 
through the form of paying money? 

Now, sir, does anybody believe that the Gov- 


at the discretion of the Postmaster General, be either from | 


to guide the judgment of the Senate in the conclu- | 


shall not give it my support in its present form. Ido | 


ernment of Mexico and the public men of Mexico 
(if they are what they have been described to be) 
will for one moment listen to such a proposition? 
Sir, will it not rouse them, will it not give them 
new incentives to continue hostilities, and to. resist 
as long as they may the incursions and thegcon- 
quests which we may attempt to make? Let. it 
not be said—as I believe it was. by the chairman 


Senate has heretofore passed its judgment in favor 
of this measure. -Far from it—very far from it. 
The bill which was proposed last session was very 
different in its character, very different in its ob- 
| jects from the present bill. If we are to take the 
exposition of the honorable chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, he tells us, most 
frankly and distinctly, that the purpose of this bill 
is not to settle the question of controverted bound- 
ary, but thatit is to obtain new territory—territory 
to which we have no present right, to be paid for 
by the appropriation which it asks, Was such 
the bill of the last session? Was this avowed to 
i be the purpose of the resolution of last session? 
Let it be remarked that no discussion took place 
upon the bill that was reported in this body. 
Whatever was said upon the subject of appropria- 
ting money for the purpose of obtaining peace, 
was said in executive session, and was said upon 
the resolution introduced by the then chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, which reso- 
lution was very different from the resolution which 
passed the Senate. It is quite true, sir, that the 
President at the last session transmitted to the 
Senate, in executive session, a proposition for an 
appropriation of two millions of dollars very much 
in the form in which this bill stands. The Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations brought in their reso- 
lution approving the proposition, and pledging 
| themselves to grant the money. Thisresolution 
i did not receive the sanction of the Senate: it did 
not pass, It was in this resolution that whatever 
declaration was made touching the acquisition of 
territory was contained. But, sir, the Senate 
recommitted that resolution, and the resolution 
which finally passed was brought in as a sub- 
stitute for the one which had been originally 
| reported. Those resolutions were very different 
in their character. The resolution of last ses- 
| sion described its purposes. It was for the pur- 
| pose of obtaining a treaty upon limits and bound- 
aries, and not for the acquisition of new territory; 
| that was studiously excluded, carefully kept out of 
sight. The bill which was brought in was a bill 
i framed upon this resolution, and recited in several 
| preambles, or a preamble of several clauses, the 
purpose for which the money was to be granted, 
and the inducements for granting it. It recited, 
that whereas a war existed which it was deswed 
should be terminated; that whereas, among the 
subjects of controversy between the two nations 
was one of boundary; and whereas this Govern- 
ment had given assurances to Mexico of their 
readiness to treat on the question of boundary up- . 
on liberal terms, and to regulate the rights and the 
mutual interests of the two nations: therefore, if 
the President might effect a treaty of this kind, and 
to the accomplishment of it money was necessary 
after the treaty should be executed, and after its 
ratification by Mexico—if the treaty called for an 
expenditure of money, the sum of two millions 
was to be granted to meet such expenditure. Were 
these like the terms of the present proposition? 
!| Certainly not. Every dollar of this appropriation 
would be expended long before the ratification of 
a treaty. 

The honorable chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations is clearly in error in saying there 
is no difference between the propositions. 1 think 
there is a very wide difference. It so happens that 
i the resolution which passed the Senate was drafted 
by myself, and it was proposed as a substitute for 
| a ¥esolution that I could not vote for. The bill 
i that was reported was drafted also by myself, 
| somewhat (though slightly) altered by the commit- 
tee in the phraseology of the preamble. We were 
; strongly recommended, as I stated the other day, 
to report such a bill as the committee have now 
| reported. But I believe every one will admit that 
such a bill could not pass; and it was put in the 
shape in which it finally passed, for the purpose 
of excluding every idea of the acquisition of terri- 
tory, and confining it to a settlement of limits and 
boundaries. And, sir, we were willing to vote for 
a bill upon this principle, for these reasons, and 
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of the Committee on Foreign Relations—that the gë 
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no other: that, when Texas was annexed to the 
United States, we pledged our faith to Mexico— 
we told her that we received Texas without speci- 
fication of boundary; that that was a subject which 
we kept open purposely, to enable us to adjust it 
with her on the most liberal terms. We gave her 
to understand that that was a question to be dis- 
cussed, settled, and adjusted by negotiation be- 
tween the two nations, and that upon its final ad- 
justment Mexico should be liberally dealt with. 
Ve desired to put into the hands of the President 
the means of fulfilling our obligation—the means 
of dealing generously with Mexico upon the ques- 
tion of boundary. These were the grounds, and 


no other, upon which we placed our support of |) 


that measure. We were not committed, then, by 
anything that was said or done in regard to that 
proposition, to the adoption of this mcasure, so 
widely different in its purposes, and standing upon 
such totally different principles. 

\Now, sir, I am in favor of peace, and, as I have 
already said, in favor of any measure which may 
reasonably be expected to bring it about. I am 
in favor of it because I am opposed to the continu- 
ance of this war, because I believe the judgment of 
the People of this country is against its continu- 
ance. J am one of those who believe that by wise 
and prudent counsels it might have been avoided. 
I think it ought to have been avoided; and I am 
one of those who have been referred to once or 
twice as having professed a willingness, a readi- 
ness cheerfully to vote money and men for the 
prosecution of the war. I have not done so. No, 
sir; if at any time I am compelled to vote for any 
measure for carrying on the war, I shall not do it 
cheerfully, heartily, or willingly. I shall doit with 
reluctance and with regret. I shall do it under 
protestation; I shall do it under duress. The time 
may come, sir, even in the short period of service 
which remains to me, that I may be constrained to 
vote for some measure for the prosecution of the 
war, if events should make it necessary; but it will 
not be with cheerfulness, with willingness, that I 
shall do so, because I should deplore the existence 
of any event which would render it necessary. 

But, at the same time that I am not professing 
my willingness to vote for the prosecution of the 
war, I have not seen my way perfectly clear to 
make a vigorous, or indeed to make any, resist- 
ance to the passage of such measures; but it is 
with considerable effort that | have restrained my- 
self from resisting them. £ Sir, what has been 
gained by voting the supplies of men and money 
which have been called for? Why, sir, we have 
stimulated the Executive to a farther and vigorous 
prosecution of a war which I desire to see ended— 
a war which I think no point of national honor 
calls upon us to prosecute—a war which no na- 
tional interest demands. : But, on the other hand, I 
would not, by withholding supplies, put in peril 
thousands of our fellow-citizens who have been 
hurried to the field of battle. If I withhold the 
supplies, I cannot foresee how soon our soldiers 
may need the assistance and succor which those 
supplies would give them, situated as they are in 
the face of an enemy, amid the perils of a cam- 
paign, carried on in a distant and difficult position. 
I do not desire, therefore, to put them in a condi- 
tion where it may be said that for want of the 
means which my vote would have given them, 
brave men had laid down their lives to no purpose 
on the field of battle, and that our army had been 
ingloriously driven (the few that remained of them) 
from the territory where their duty had called 
them. Sir, these were the inducements which 
operated upon many gentlemen in this Senate at 
the last session of Congress to vote for the act of 
13th May. Much, sir, as we disapproved of the 
acts of the Executive; much as we disapproved of 
the war, we were unwilling to see the army of the 
country, in obedience to the order of the command- 
-er-in-chief, exposed to that destruction which a tone 
time seemed to await them for want of means. 

Ihave said, sir, that I think the judgment of the 
country is against this war. We have every indi- 
cation that such is the case. I think those gentle- 
men widely err who suppose that where a couniry 
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is engaged in a foreign war, of necessity the Ad- 
ministration is to be- sustained in conducting that 
war according to its views and wishes; that the 
war is popular, afd that those who do not favor 
it are not actuated by patriotic motives. Sir, this 
is a very different war from any we have ever been 
engaged in before. The last war with Great Brit- 
ain, though declared by the United States, was 
mainly a war of defence. All its battles were 
fought either on our own soil or in the immediate 
neighborhood of our boundary, to repel invasion. 
That war was conducted on the part of the enemy 
in a manner that was calculated to excite the zeal 
and patriotism of our people. That was a very 
different war from the present. We were then 
fighting for our homes. We were repelling an in- 
vader. We are now the invaders, driving the 
people of another nation from their homes—a sim- 
ple, inoffensive people, as the honorable Senator 
from Louisiana said yesterday a large portion of 
them were. 

Why, sir, what are the elements in this war 
which made the war I have been speaking of re- 
commend itself to the public approbation? I see 
none of them. Why, during the war with Eng- 
land, a victory, even of the smallest consequence, 
was always followed by demonstrations of joy. 
Every city, town, village, and hamlet, burst’ out 
into illuminations, bonfires, rejoicings, celebrations 
of every description, at every success of our arms 
upon land or on the ocean! Our citizens vied with 
each other in testifying to the commanders who 
had performed gallant exploits the highest esti- 
mation and respect. The freedom of cities was 
presented to them, and every possible demonstra- 
tion of gratitude shown them. What would have 
been thought then of such a victory as that of Mon- 
terey? How was it now? The public mind is 
scarcely excited toenthusiasm. You see itnowhere. 
Even here in Congress, which you say adopted 
this war, you have not yet voted the thanks of 
Congress to the brave and bold leader of your gal- 
lant army. Here, sir, at the last days of the ses- 


| Sion, the resolution of thanks, struggling along be- 


tween the two Flouses, pressed through one House 


| by yeas and nays on the previous question, com- 


mitted to a committee to inquire whether the Gen- 
eral is entitled to the thanks of Congress, and not 
yet passed. What would it have been in the’ war 
of 1812? Why, upon the first day that Congress 
convened, after an important victory, a vote of 
thanks would have passed both Houses by accla- 
mation. No, sir, the judgment of the country is 
against it. The honorable Senator from South 
Carolina said long ago that this was the case in the 
State which he represents. And such is the ex- 
pression which we receive from all the northern 
portion of the Union. Men ofall parties are against 
it, and gentlemen must not deceive themselves be- 
cause there is no great outbreak of public indigna- 
tion. I know the President refers, and others have 
referred, to the alacrity with which the volunteers 
repaired to the field; but I believe the day of alac- 
rity is pretty much over. What evidence is there 
of it now? How tardily are the regiments being 
filled up? I know in the earlier period of the war, 
upon its first outbreak, when it was supposed that 
the small army we had there was in great peril, 
when the quantity of forces belonging to the Mex- 
ican army was miscalculated, thousands were 
ready to rush to the field of action for the purpose 
of saving the army. They did so; but that day is 
gone by. I see no evidence now of the enthusiasm 
which prevailed then, ‘Those who now go to serve, 
go from very different motives. 

Sir, I have said that I believe the war was un- 
necessary: that it might have been avoided, and 
that it ought to have been avoided. I will give 
some reasons for that assertion, And this leads me 
to a consideration of the question which has been 
so much discussed, What was the origin of the 
war? What were the causes which led to it? I 
confess I have been a good deal amazed some- 


times to hear gentlemen on the other side assign- į 


ing the reasons for a war which México has made 
upon us. According to the assertion of the Presi- 
dent, according to the argument of honorable Sen- 
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ators, the war had its origin in hostilities that were 
commenced by Mexico; but the President is not 
satisfied to let it stand there. A large portion of 
his message is devoted to show, and a large por- 
tion of the speeches of Senators are also intended 
to show, that we had good causes for war. . Sup- 
pose we had; suppose we had abundant causes, 
you are not at war for any such causes. Gentle- 
men will not admit that; because if they do, they 
must admit that the war is unconstitutional} They 
labor to prove that we have a just and good cause 
of war with Mexico. But if it be true that Mexi- 
co commenced hostilities against us, and that 
we acted on the defensive, what matters it what 
causes existed? This act of Mexico supersedes 
all other causes; and yet a labored defence of the 
war on our part has been made, and a long cata- 
logue of complaints and grievances set up against 
Mexico. Gentlemen themselves evidently dared 
not trust to the assumed fact, that hostilities were 
commenced by Mexico. Now, what was the real 
origin of this war? The honorable Senator from 
Louisiana, who addressed the Senate yesterday 
with so much propriety and eloquence, very justly 
said that there were two classes of causes for wars! 
immediate and remote causes. The law calls 
them, I believe, proximate and remote causes. 
And the gentleman spoke at considerable length of 
what seemed to him to be the remote cause: and 
that was the indestructible right of every people 
to govern themselves. That is quite a remote 
cause, certainly. Iam not going quite so far back 
as that. What was the immediate cause? Plainly, 
the refusal of Mexico to receive Mr. Slidell as 
Minister from the United States. There can be 
no doubt about that. Has not Mr. Buchanan 
stated it over and over again in his letter to Mr. 
Slidell of the 20th of January? Let anybody read 
that letter, and sce if war was not intended, ex- 
pected, and threatened, in, the event that Mexico 
refused to receive him. In that letter, written 
seven days after the army had moved from Cor- 
pus Christi, Mr. Buchanan writes thus : 


“ Should the Mexican Government, by finally refusing to 
receive you, consummate the act of folly and bad faith of 


| which they have afforded indications, nothing will remain 


for this Government, but to take the redress of the wrongs 
of our citizens into its own hands,?? j 

Again: : 

“The Government, in anticipation of the final refnsal of 
Mexico to reeeive you, have ordered the army to advance 
and take a position upon the left bank of the Rio Grande, and 
have ordered the flectinto the Gulf. ‘The President will thas 
be prepared to act with vigor and promptitude the momerit 
Congress shall give him authority.” 


This was written on the 20th, and on the 28th, a 
week afterwards, he writes thus: 


“The President is sincerely desirous to preserve peace 
with Mexico, but should that Government finally refuse to 
reccive you, the cup of our forbearance will then be. full. 
Nothing will remain but a resort to arms. In view of this 


| serious alternative, every honorable effort should be made 


before the final rupture takes place,” &e. 

When was the final rupture to take place? Upon 
the refusal of the Mexican Government to receive 
Mr. Slidell; and, in anticipation of such an event, 
the President had ordered a strong foree to be 
ready to strike with vigor. 

Now, does not everybody see that it was the 
purpose of the Administration, in the event that 
Mr. Slidell was not received, to commence hostili- 


| ties against Mexico? (with the consent of Con- 


gress, I admit, it was said.) But was not the 
army and navy moved in anticipation of such an 


| event without the consent of Congress?” And after 


it became known to the President that Mr. Slidell 
had not been received, six weeks at least were suf- 
fered to elapse, although the army and the navy 
had been removed and placed where they might 
act with vigor, before any communication was 
made to Congress. Nothing was said to Congress 
about taking the redress of our grievances into our 
own hands. And why? Did gentlemen suppose 
(and if they did, they supposed rightly) that Coni- 
gress would not authorize the President to com- 
mence hostilities? Does any gentleman believe that 
war would have been declared by Congress because 
Mr, Slidell was not received? No, sir; nobody-be- 
lieves it. Congress would not have declaréd war, 
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and the President must have anticipated that they 
would not. But war must be had; we must take 
the redress.of our wrongs into our own hands; we | 
must strike a blow. Congress. will not strike a), 
blow. How shall we bring it about? Was there || 
fany better way than by removing the army into 
the immediate neighborhood of the armed forces of 
Mexico, upon the disputed boundary line? To 
erect your batteries and point your guns upon a 
city of Mexico? Why, if the Senator from Michi- | 
gan will allow me to make use of his. phrase, I | 
should say, under such circumstances war was in- | 
evitable, and the President must have known that | 
it was so. 
Was the army moved, sir, as the President says 
in his message, to the Rio Grande, to repek a | 
threatened or an expected invasion? Did the Presi- | 
dent tell Mr. Slidell so through his Secretary, ; 
when he wrote to him? No. We were not cx- | 
peeling an invasion. We remove our troops there | 
in the expectation that you will not be received, | 
and “the President will thus be prepared to act | 
with vigor.” i 
“To act with vigor!’—not to repel invasion; | 
not to protect the citizens of Texas; but the army 
is removed there to act with vigor against Mexico, || 
to resent the wrong of not receiving Mr. Slidell. 
Oh! but they were told that Paredes had threat- 
ened war. Their generals had also made threats. 
Why, yes, he supposed they had received such || 
despatches as were sent to General Taylor. “ If i 
an American army should invade our territory, ij 
‘you will repel them with what force you can.” 
‘And thus hostilities were commenced, because two : 
armies met, each instructed to repel invasion, and || 
each thinking the other the invader. Here were 1 
two nations at war, neither of which could make || 
war without the declaration of the Legislature, :, 
and yet in neither had war been declared by the ; 
Legislature. ‘The Mexican Congress has not de- 
clared war to this hour. The American Congress 
has not declared war; but it has recognised it as 
existing. Now, be was of opinion thatthe Presi- | 
dents of these two republics should be brought to 
an account, that the world may see who is right, 
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24th of April; but these documents showed that 
we had blockaded her city. He had said that this 
war was brought about by the President. The 
origin of it was, that Mexico refused to receive 
Mr. Slidell when he arrived there. It was brought 
about. by the act of the President, and he would 
inquire if that was a sufficient reason. In the first 
place the Secretary of State signified to the Mexi- 
can Government about the 16th of October, a de- 
sire to renew negotiations. He wished to know 
if a Minister would be received and the answer 
was satisfactory. A Minister was sent, and great- 
ly to the surprise of the Mexican Government, he 
reached there in six weeks. The Mexican Gov- 
ernment said they did not expect him so soon— 
they did not expect him before January—until 
Congress assembled; but he got there in Novem- 
ber. He did not think those were sufficient rea- 
sons for refusing to receive him; but were there 
not reasons which should have induced the Presi- 
dent to abstain from pressing on them a Minister? 
The President tells us that the Administration of 
General Herrera was tumbling to pieces. Gen- 
eral Herrera was desirous of peace. That was not 
denied. And what caused that Administration to 
totter? Why, the reason was its consent to 
receive a Minister from us. It was its disposi- 
tion for peace. And yet the President and Mr. 

Slidell thought that General Herrera should not | 
have yielded the Government; that he should 

have maintained it; should have received our Min- 

ister, and fought it out. Why that would proba- 

bly have endangered his head. It might have for- 

feited his life. General Herrera couid not do that 

with safety to himself, and he begged us to abstain | 
for the present. Wait, he says, until E can strength- 
en myself; wait until January; wait until I can get 
the sense of the departments; wait until I can put 
down this attempted insurrection, But no; you 
must do it now, says Mr. Slidell, although it would 
have endangered his own life and that of Mr. Sli- 
dell. Now, the President might very well have taken 
these circumstances into consideration, and yielded 
to the insuperable difficulties of General Herrera. 


and who is wrong. Mexico commenced hostili- 
ties, says the President. When? How? Can 
anybody tell? Why, we have it in the message 
of the President, communicated at the last session 
of Congress, and, L think, the same thing is re- 


Herrera being a friend to peace, and with difficulty 
| maintaining his authority, the mission should not 
have been pressed upon him at a time when it 
was unsafe for him to receive our Minister. The 
President ought, on the contrary, to have aided and 
strengthened his power by all practicable means, 


peated this session, that up to the 24th day of April, || 


1846, no act of hostilities had been eommenced 
by Mexico. And what had we doue? We had 
marched an army to the banks of the Rio Grande. 
There were no Texans there for us to protect. 
There was no threatened invasion. And yet we 
erected batteries, planted guns, and pointed them | 
into their acknowledged city; and more than that, || 
we blockaded their river. Twelve days before any i! 
hostilities were commenced by Mexico, we block- :; 


H 
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aded their river. This had never been represented |! 
by the President. General Taylor was sent with | 
the same information as was given to Mr. Slidell. | 
“s You are to be ready to strike with vigor.” «If 
there should be a considerable force, and they look 
hostile, you may consider hostilities commenced.” 
But they were not commenced until we had block- | 
aded their river, threatened their city, and driven | 
off their people. Why, if we had owned up to |, 
the Rio Grande, an undisputed title admitted and | 
acknowledged by Mexico, and had marched an |: 

| 

i 


army up to the side of the river opposite to their i 
city and planted our guns there, it would have been | 
an act of hostility itself. It would have autho- | 
rized a nation to demand the cause, and if satisfac- || 


tory reasons were not given, to become the assail- i 
ant. Why, what did we do a year or two ago? 
We heard, through vague rumor, that Great Brit- 
ain was building more ships than usual; that there 


was great activity in her dock-yards—and, as a 


matter of right, this Administration demanded to | 


know what she was going to do with such prepara- 
tions; she was asked if she was looking to any 
unsettled difficulties with us. Well, we got an an- 
swer. We were told that though it was not 
exactly intended for that purpose, yet, in case of 
hostilities, it would be found very useful. 


With | 


l 
i 


in order that negotiations might ultimately be had, 


| and the existing difficulties adjusted. He contend- | 
‘| ed that it was the President’s war under any aspect, 


and instituted a comparison between the course of 


proceeding adopted by the President in regard to | 
question of the boundary of Texas, and the | 
course that was taken by General Jackson in re- ! 
gard to the disputed boundary of the State of; 


this 


Maine. The troops of the United States, in that 


: case, were not sent to the frontier to provoke a ; 
| war; on the contrary, the territory was left subject |! 


to the exclusive jurisdiction of neither party. He | 


went on to show that the boundary of ‘Texas had || 


always been regarded an unsettled and open ques- | 
tion. 

Mr. E. next adverted to the various propositions 
for terminating the war. The proposition which 
seemed to have met with the most favor was to 
prosecute the war vigorously. He wanted to 
prosecute peace vigorously, if he could find out | 
how it was to be done. Prosecute the war vigor- | 
ously ! y o 

resident all the means that he had asked for, for 


bringing it to a speedy termination. Had it been 
prosecuted vigorously, or was it likely-to be? He 
could see no signs ofit. He placed very little re- 
| liance upon such a mode of terminating the war. 


| 


l He made a brief reference.to the subject of slavery. 
| He did not know that this war, in which we were 
now involved,and which was brought upon us for 
' the preservation of the institution of slavery, was 
| not to be, under the providence of God, its exter- 
mination. Texas was annexed avowedly to pre- 
i! vent emancipation. 
i| caused remotely by that annexation, and the great 


this we were satisfied, but we had asserted our |) make peace? One portion of the country said 


right. And Mexico might have done the same. i| that no territory should be acquired in which sla- | 
Tt was an act which called for explanation, and | 


would have justified Mexico in levelling our forti- | 


fications to the ground. 


But we have the authority of the President that |) i i i i i 
: : e res at i on either side, that territory must be acquired. 
Mexico had not commenced hostilities up to the || Let it be acquired, and giavde slavery or not ex- !! 


| very should be allowed to exist; another portion 
‘| said that no territory should be acquired where 


|| Slavery was excluded. Both said, or at least many 


Why, he believed they had given the || 


We were.involyed in a war | 


i question was now presented, how were we toj 


i 
| 


i 
! 
i 
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clude it, did not everybody see what a subject of 
contention there would be? And where would it 
end? If, after this foreign war, civil war ensued, 
who could tell what the effect of that civil war 
would be upon the institution of slavery? It 
seemed to him that they ought to lay aside every 
consideration but that of making peace; and for 
that purpose they ought to renew propositions for 
negotiations with Mexico, claiming nothing which 
they had not claimed before, and exhibiting a gen- 
erous and liberal spirit towards her. He could 
not vote for the present proposition, although the 
circumstances were greatly altered from what they 
were at the last session. He would not say that 
he would not vote for the proposition which was 
then presented, if presented now; but if he did so, 
it would be under the distinct assurance that the 
law, if passed, should be executed strictly for the 


| purpose for which it was designed—that of ma- 
i king a treaty in regard to boundary; and any 


money that might be wanted for this purpose he 
would be willing to grant; but not to acquire and 
incorporate into the Union a large portion of Mexi- 
can territory merely because our army had overrun 
it; and to have this discordant subject of con- 
troversy entailed upon us—a controversy which 
would be most likely to endanger the stability of 
our Institutions, 

Mr. Evans having concluded— 

Mr. BREESE rose and addressed the Senate 
at considerable length in favor of the bill, and in 
reply to the views advanced by other Senators. 
[Mr. B.’s speech, written out by himself, will be 
found in the Appendix.] 

Mr, DAVIS rose to say that he desired to say a 
few words on the bill if it would not interfere with 
the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Benron,] but as 
the hour was late he would rather not proceed 
until to-morrow. 

Mr. BENTON said he designed to offer some 
remarks, but would not interfere with the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SEVIER observed that it would be recol- 


į lected that he gave notice of his intention to take 


the vote on the bill on Wednesday, but it was now 
apparent that could not be done without interfe- 
ring with the debate. If Senators, however, would 
allow him to name Friday, and let it be under- 
stood that the vote should then be taken, he would 


| be satisfied. 


[There were several cries of “ Saturday—say 


| Saturday,” to which Mr. S. was understood to 


assent. ]} 


On motion of Mr. DIX, the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of Executive business; and, after 
some time spent therein, adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, February 23, 1847. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
The SPEAKER announced the unfinished busi- 
ness to be the following resolution, offered yester- 
day by Mr. Mosexry: 

Resolved, ‘That a committee of five members be appointed 
toinvestigate the charges made by the Hon. Joszpu Morris, 
of Ohio, against a meinber of the Committee on the Public 
Lands relative to personal interest charged against that memi- 


ber in the subject-matter of Senate bill No. 10, and that said 
committee have power to send for persons and papers. 


Mr. HUNT, of Michigan, rose, and was about 
to address the House, but yielded the floor for the 


a | moment to 
the purpose of prosecuting the war vigorously and || 


Mr. MOSELEY, who asked that the resolution 
should be read as modified by himself last evening, 
to see whether it was now in a form to suit the 
gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. Mornis.] [It was read 
accordingly. ] : 

Mr. M. then said that he wished to modify it. 
The gentleman from Ohio, in the charge he had 


‘yesterday preferred against the members of the 


Committee on Public Lands, had done more than 
assert that those members were personally interest- 
ed in the mineral lands to which the bill referred; 
he had strongly intimated that they were corrupt- 
ly influenced by that personal interest in advoca- 
ting the bill. He, therefore, wished to modify the 
resolution, by inserting the words ‘ interested ac- 
tion”? where they would come in in their proper 
place toward the close of the resolution. : 

The resolution was modified accordingly. 

Mr. M. stated that he had come into the Hall last 
evening from the other end of the Capitol, and most 
unexpectedly found the House engaged on the 


1847. 


e 


subject of a question of privilege, raised by the 
gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. McCuernanp,] in 
regard to injurious charges made by the gentleman 
from Ohio against the members of the Committee 
on Public Lands. As the subject was up, and he 
was one of the committee, he could not, of course, 
avoid taking some partin the proceeding. In look- 
ing at the very full and accurate report given of 
what. took place in the Intelligencer of this morn- 
ing, he perceived that the reporter had omitted to 
state one material thing that oceurred. The gentle- 
man from Ohio, after withholding for a long time 
any direct answer to Mr. M.’s inquiry whether he 
meant to include him in the charge he had brought, | 
at length, with great seeming reluctance, had re- 

plied “thathe would do the gentleman no injustice |; 
he had not referred to him.” (These words were | 
omitted ia the report.) Mr. M. had then added 
that, personally, and on his own account, he was 
satisfied; but he had then proceeded to remark on | 
the injury done by such an indefinite charge to 
other members of the committee, and had moved 
the resolution of inquiry. 

When he heard what was going forward he had 
no idea that the gentleman had alluded to him; but 
he could not avoid taking a part in the inquiries 
made at him for explanation. He entertained no 
ill-will toward that member for what he had said, 
and attributed rather to the exceeding awkward- 
ness of the manner in which he had brought out 
the charge than to any intentional injury, the gen- | 
erality and indefiniteness of the charge he had 
made, which left it applicable to all the members 
of the committee. He was sure the member could 
not but respect the gentlemen who composed the | 
committee. There had been no need for his viola- 
ting any rule of the House by mentioning the 
names of those he meant to inculpate; he might 
allude to them by their districts. However, henow 
understood the charge to be narrowed down toa 
single individual; and Mr. M. felt well assured 
that, when the House and the country came to |] 
know who the individual alluded to was, he under- 
took to say, from his well-known character for 
perfect honesty and integrity, that those who had 
the pleasure to know him would never believe any 
imputation injurious to either which could come | 
against him from any quarter. 

Mr. HUNT, of Michigan, then rose and said 
that, as his voice was naturally feeble and his health | 
very indifferent, he had prepared in writing the | 
statement he meant to make, and would ask leave | 
to read it in his place. Mr. H. then read the fol- 
lowing statement : 

I see by the National Intelligencer of this morn- 
ing that, after I left the House last evening, the 
chairman of the Committee on Public Lands pre- 
sented a question of privilege, and referred to the | 
remarks of the gentleman from Ohio on Saturday 
last on the mineral land bill, in which the gentle- 
man from Ohio had stated that members of the 
committee were interested in the question. | 

It appears from the proceedings, as reported, 
that the charge, from being general, has settled 
down to “an individual” of that committee, and 
that the gentleman, although requested to name the 
individual, and pressed upon the subject, declined 
to do so. 

I regret that the gentleman has felt it to be his 
duty to make such a charge, and still refuse to 
state the facts and the manner in which he obtain- 
ed his information; and the more so, as I had, on 
Saturday, after his speech on this subject, com- 
pee that he had done me injustice; that, as I | 

ad given him the information, he should have | 
told the whole story, and not made a dark and 
mysterious affair of so light a matter. He replied, 
that he did not intend me particularly; that there 
were others engaged in it. Now, however, it has 
come back to “an individual,” after having ne- 
glected another opportunity in which he might have : 
cleared all the members of the committee from any 
unjust suspicion. 

The facts are simply these: The gentleman from | 
Ohio was strongly opposed to the preé€mption | 
clause in the mineral bill, on the ground that the 
rich speculators in Boston and other places had 
secured the mineral lands, and would defraud the 
public and the Government. I replied that, so far 
from the speculators being the only persons in- 
terested, companies had been formed in almost 
every village and town in my State; that, in my H 


|, sell it for money at any price. I made no secret 


| the lands were placed at a low minimum, they 


| fixed on these lands. 


f: 
| 
| the only two of the committee that voted against | 
| erating, was altogether more favorable to the gen- | 


; mittee well know that a large majority, and myself | 


immediate neighborhood, there were two of these | 
ompanies, and the stock was owned by the farm- | 
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ers, mechanics, and business men of the State, 
each one having a few shares; that I had nine 
shares in one of them, and that there was some 
seventy or eighty members of that company; that 
several calls for payment on shares had been made, 
of a few shillings each, before I left home, which 
I had paid, and some calls since! left, which E had 
not paid, and I did not know whether I was still 
a member or not; that the stock was of little value; 
that it was sold from $1 50 to $2 and $3 per share, 
and that my nine shares were not worth more than 
$15, and that I really believed I could not now 


of this matter. I had stated it voluntarily and 
openly in the committee room, and as an argument 
with the gentleman from Ohio to show that the | 
people of my State were largely interested in hav- 
ing their preémption rights allowed, where they 
had gone on in good faith and complied with the 
terms of the lease, and made actual locations. 

But the gentleman, in his remarks yesterday, | 
alleges that the policy and views of members had H 
changed upon the subject, and therefore he be- | 
lieved them operated ‘on by improper motives. 
The gentleman will not charge me with having 
changed my views on this part of the bill; and I 
was therefore led to believe that he still had some | 
doubts as to the purity of other members. I had | 
constantly urged on the committee, at the last and 


at the present session, that these preémptors were || 


as well entitled to protection as other settlers on i 
the public lands, and that these rights had always 
been recognised by the Government, and had be- | 
come a part of its settled policy; that justice to the 
State of Michigan required that we should compel 
them to purchase as much of these lands as we 
could, so that they might be taxed to support the 
local government in that part of the State; that, if 


would be purchased in larger quantities; but if the | 
rice was high, they would not take any but the 
est mining lands, and use the timber off of the | 
rest without paying, aud deprive the State of the 
right of taxation. 

But whether these lands are put in market at | 
$1 25 or $5 per acre, it would not vary the value | 
of the stocks to any perceptible extent; the real i 
value of the stock is in the richness of the ore | 
and the extent of the minc, and the method and 
skill of transacting the business. If the mine is 
rich, forty acres is enough for any company, ex- | 
cept for wood. If itisa bad location, the largest 
quantity covered by a lease will never make the 
company rich. Last year some of these copper | 
stocks had a fictitious value, and then the lands 
would have sold frecly at any price. Now they 
are of little or no value; but the shares in the little 
company in which I owned stock in its palmiest H 
days never reached over four or five dollars. 

I hope this explanation will relieve every mem- 
ber of the committee from the slightest shadow of 
suspicion. I certainly should never have told upon | 
myself, if I had imagined for a moment that it | 
might be used to the injury of others, and certainly 
not to the gentleman from Ohio, who had pertina- 
ciously opposed the bill, even after many others į 
had, from examination and reflection, somewhat 
abated in their original views as to the price to be 


It is somewhat singular, that when this House 
bill was first reported by the committee at this ses- 
sion, the gentleman from Ohio and myself were 


it; and I may add, also, that the Senate bill, where 
I presume there was no interest or corruption op- | 


tleman’s speculators than the House bill or the || 
amendments to the Senate bill; and yet all the com- |; 
of the number, were opposed to the Senate bill, || 
and proceeded immediately to limit its operation to li 
the bona fide occupants; so that “ the pressure from | 
without,” that the gentleman alluded to, had a: 
direct contrary effect from that which the gentle- | 
man would imply. 

I cannot admire the casuistry of any gentleman || 
whose charity induces him to make dark and | 
grievous insinuations, when a plain statement of , 
facts was all that was necessary, and to retain the 
names and the circumstances until he had con- 
trived to excite attention by dishonorable inuen- 
does as to the motives of gentlemen acting with 
him in the discharge of responsible duties. 


Mr. BRINKERHOFE moved to lay the reso- ! 


į 
i 
H 


|| motives or influence to any member of the c 


|| tory now put to the gentleman from Ohio; 


| 
|| 
| 
| 


lution of in 
no. ”] 

After some irregular -conversation Mr; JACOB 
THOMPSON expressed his hope that this reso- 
lution would be laid on the table; but F 


quiry om the table. [Cries of “Na, 


t 
Mr. BRINKERHOFF withdrew the motion.’ 
Mr. MORRIS then said, that if this’ resolution 

passed, he hoped it would be so’shaped that there 
should be no misunderstanding in the matter. © It 
was unfair for gentlemen to make their own report 
of a speech of his, and them-arraign him for what 
he did not say. oe 

He had made no charge of fraud, or of anything 
of the kind. He did believe that aset of specula- 
tors had determined to get hold of these lands; 
that their influence had reached the House and had 
reached the committee. If the resolution was put 
in that shape, he had no objections to it. - Mr. M. 
wanted to know what dishonesty the gentleman 
(Mr. Hunt] imputed to him? : 

Mr. HUNT said the dishonesty lay in the gen- 
tleman declining to state all that Mr. H. had told 
him, after he had had two or three occasions pre- 
sented to him to have made a full and frank state- 
ment of the truth. 

Mr. MORRIS said that it was his personal re- 
gard for the gentleman that prevented him from 
doing so. He had not named any one or imputed 
fraud to any one. 

Mr. McCLELLAND. Does the gentleman, 
then, now withdraw all imputation of improper 
om- 


mittee ? 

Mr. MORRIS, I disclaim having made any. 

Mr. KENNEDY (ina distant seat) was under- 
stood to say that the members of the committee 
seemed as touchy as the Senate. 

Mr. McCLERNAND said that thi 
might not seem very interesting to some gentlemen 
who were not personally concerned in the imputa- 
tions made, but it was of great interest to those 
who were. He would be glad that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Kexyepy] should explain the 
meaning of the remark he had just made. 
| Mr. KENNEDY was understood to explain that 
when he saw individuals very anxiously throwing 
| off imputations which were disclaimed to have ever 
i been made, it raised a suspicion that they knew 
there was something in them. i 

Mr. McCLERNAND was understood to say 
that he had a right to expect better things from the 
gentleman from Indiana. The gentleman must 
now see that his remark was calculated to do great 
| injustice to the members of the committee, 

Mr. KENNEDY said that he had not been pres- 
ent yesterday when the charge was said to have 
been made; that he had not heard or read anything 
of what passed. He had not heard the interroga- 
but en- 
tering the Hall, he had heard that gentleman say, 
that he had not charged anybody with fraud. He 
did not know what the gentleman might have said 
yesterday. All he had heard him say was to deny 
that he now made any charge against the memberg 
of the committee, or had made any heretofore. 

Mr. McCLERNAND here put some interroga- 
tory to Mr. Kennupy, which was wholly inaudible 
to the reporter. 

Mr. KENNEDY repeated his explanation, 
The gentleman from Ohio had disavowed any in- 
jurious charge, and yet gentlemen still persisted in 
throwing off imputations which the member said 
he had never made. This Jed him, in his seat, to 
make the remark he had done. 

A further collogay took place between these gen- 
tlemen, in which Mr. McCLERNAND was un- 
derstood as pressing his inquiry for explanation, 


s inquiry 


‘and Mr. KENNEDY as repeating, once more, the 


explanation he had already given, 

Mr. MeCLELLAND said he thought he could 
correct the misunderstanding which seemed to ex- 
ist between the two gentlemen. The: gentleman 
from Indiana knew nothing aboutall that had hap- 
pened last evening; he had not heard the very in- 
jarious charge of corruption made by the gentleman 
from Ohio against the Committee on Public Lands; 
he was confident if he had, he could not and would 

ave made the remark he did. 
ay A further explanation from Mr. KEN- 
NEDY— as 

Mr. McCLERNAND said it was not to be won- 
dered at that gentlemen implicated in such a charge 
as had been made, in his place, publicly, by:a 
member of the committee, should feel: somewhat 


* 
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sensitive under it.g The man who would not be 
sensitive, and show it too, under such an accusa- 
tion, must possess feclings which he did not envy. 

Mr. MORRIS. What have I said? 

Mr. McCLERNAND said that when the gen- 
tleman from Indiana made the remark he did, Mr. 
McG. had not yet avowed the purpose for which 
he rose; and the gentleman was not warranted to 
infer that.he had risen to disavow the charge. He 
would say further, that if any gentleman directly 
or indirectly imputed to him any improper or dis- 
honorable course in relation to the bill reported 
from the Committee on Public Lands, he not only 
asserted what was false, but what he dared not 
and would not maintain. 

But he had risen to adv 
which fell from the gent 
{Mr. Howr.] 

The gentleman seemed to understand Mr. Mor- 
ris as having said that an improper influence, from 
certain speculators, had * reached the committee.” 
And this morning the gentleman from Ohio had 
reiterated that such was 
circumstances, he insisted th: 
to be modified go as to state that to be the charge; 
that it was made against the committee as well as 
against an individual member. He would there- 
fore move that the resolution 
it stood, the charge related to an individual mem- 
ber of the committee only: the gentleman now 
stated that it was intended to refer to “ the com- 
mittee.” 

Mr. MORRIS. Tcannot understand all this. I 
have repeatedly disclaimed any imputation against 
the gentleman; yet he scems to insist that he is 
interested in the question. Though I have dis- 
claimed making any such charge against him, and 
though 1 made no such charge against any mem- 
ber of the conmittee, if gentlemen go on to make 
charges to suit themselves, Ido not see where this 
is to end. I told the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Howr] that I had no design to say that he 
was influenced in his action on the bill by his 
owning stock; and I now repeat, again, that Ido 
not make such a charge against any member of 
the committee. 


Mr. McCLERNAND. I cannot comprehend 
the gentleman, Did he not just now state it as his 
belief, that an improper influence from certain spec- 
nlators “ had reached the House 


ert to one or two things 
leman from Michigan, 


at the resolution ought 


to day that-—yea or nay? 

Mr. MORRIS. J did say, that I believed that 
the influence of those speculators, who were deter- 
mined to get hold of these mineral lands, had reach- 
ed the House and had reac 
Į did not say it was an improper influence. 
is my belief still. 

Mr. McCLELLAND said, that as the gentle- 
man from Ohio now withdrew all imputation of 
improper influence on the members of the commit- 
tee in the case referred to, he would move that the 
resolution of inquiry be laid upon the table. 

The motion prevailed, and the resolution was 
laid on the table accordingly. 


EXPENSES OF THE WAR. 
The resolution offered by Mr. Jacon Trompson 


Sach 


ag nee and the amendment thereto offered by | 


Ay, Asiimun, inquiring as to the expense already 
incurred in prosecuting the present war, was taken 
up. 

Mr. JACOB THOMPSON rose to a point of 
order, and inquired of the Chair if the amendment 
of Mr. Asumex was in order, as it was not perti- 
nent to the subject-matter of the resolution? 

The CHAIR decided the amendment in order. 

Mv. JAMES THOMPSON moved to lay the 
resolution and amendment on the table, 

Mr. ASIIMUN asked for the yeas and nays on 
that motion; and they were ordered, and resulted: 
Yeas 85, nays 60. 

So the resolution was laid on the table. 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR TIIG ARMY. 
On motion of Mr. McKAY, the Flouse resolved 


jtself into Committee of the Whole on the army 
appropriation bill, (Mr. Timrarts in the chair.) 


Mr. NORRIS, who was entitled to the floor, | 


addressed the Committee. He said: 

Mr. Cuamman: On most occasions since I have 
been privileged with a seat on this floor, I have 
been content to express my approval or disap- 
proval of the measures here proposed by a simple 
response of ay or no to the call of the Clerk. I 


his meaning. Under these | 


be so modified. As | 


, and had reached | 
the committee??? Lask him now whether he means 


hed the committee; but | 


i|-which has characterized the debate upon the 


a course now were it 
tone of bitterness 
Mexi- 
ious denunciation 
d the Adminis- 


would not depart from such 
not for the very extraordinary 


can war. - Violent and acrimon 
against the war, the President, an 
tration, and those who support them, has been the 
«order of the day” with gentlemen upon the op- 
posite side of the Hall from the very commence- 
ment of the session. 

Now, as | differ with them upon almost all great 
national questions, | am also constrained to differ 
with them upon this. Aftera careful, and I trust 
candid consideration of the subject, Lam compel- 
led to say, what my judgment sanctions, that this 
war is not only just and necessary, but unavoid- 
able, without national dishonor—without a tame 
and disgraceful abandonment of national rights and 
interests, I believe, too, that in the inception and 
prosecution of the war the President and Admin- 
istration have acted with a sincere and patriotic 
desire to sustain the honor and interests of the 
nation. 

But notwithstanding such is my belief, I shall 
not discuss the question with gentlemen whether 
the President and the Administration may not oc- 


| unjustly to heap odiu 


į question of dole 


casionally have fallen into error. To contend that 
they have not, would be to assert that they are 
above human. No President, no Administration, 
from the origin of the Government down to this 
time, have escaped it. 
transactions, though conceive 
wisest heads and purest hearts. Tt is equally truc 
that there never has been a time when political 
opponents did not seize upon such error for the 
demayogical purposes of party effect, magnify it 
with ten thousand false and distorted embellish- 
ments, calculated to catch the public ear and mis- 
lead the judgment. 

Sir, in considerin 
necessity, and constituti 
my design to enter upon 
than is necessary to mee 
arguments of gentlemen upon 
the Hall. 

The first of these arguments which 
tice, is that assumed by them in regar 
portion of the President’s message, in which he 
treats of the wrongs and Jawless aggressions upon 
the property, liberty, and lives of our citizens, and 
the wanton insults to our 
co. That the statement contained in the message 
upon this point is true, is a matter of history too 
well known and authenticated to admit of doubt. 

Yet gentlemen, upon the opposite side of the 
Chamber, have, without reason, without justice, 
without truth, and with an assiduity and perseve- 
rance unsurpassed, attempted to place the President 
ina false position before the country in this matter 
—to hold him up to the world as resorting to the 
“low demagogical attempt to ¢ 
by representing these injuries and insults in his 
message as unsatisfied and unredressed wrongs, 
when in fact tl 
the treaty of 1839. 

Now, sir, l assert that there never was a more 
reckless and barefaced attempt at deception, and 
m upon the President and Ad- 


d and directed by the 


onality of the war, it is not 
the discussion any further 
t briefly the charges and 
the opposite side of 


I shall no- 


ministration, and to m 
tion unpopular, than the false—the glaringly false— 
representations, that all our just claims and causes 
of complaint against Mexico, which existed at the 
date of the treaty of 1839, were adjusted under it, 
and that they have “no bearing upon the question 
of war and peace.” 

Tn relation to this matter the member from Ohio, 
(Mr. Grppiwes,] in commenting upon the message, 
said: 

 Butthe Pr 
ing a series of wrongs upon Us. 
But an arrangement bad been made 
ernments on that subject by a solemn treaty. 
thus, the President himself being the judge, to be a mere 
rs and cents. All that representation went 
behind the record, and had no just bearing on the present 
question of war and peace.” 


The member from Massachusetts [Mr. Hup- 


Very true; so she had. 
between the two Goy 
It tarned out 


son] used the following language: 

« Why, sir, the first charge he brings against Mexico is, 
that she has committed spoliations upon our commerce, and 
has refused to make reparation. Novw, my first remark in 
relation to this part of the message is, that it is hardly mag- 
nanimous in the President of the United States to go behind 
the treaty of 1839. Suppose Mexico wis guilty of faults 
previous to that period, she conte: ed those faults in that 


treaty and promised reparation. That should have induced 
him to stop short at that period. By the treaty of 1839, a 
joint commission was created to examine and audit the 


It is incident to all human | 


the question of the justice, i 


d to that | 


national flag, by Mexi- | 


Jeceive the nation”? | 


hey had all been adjudicated under | 


ake the war and its prosecu- | 


esjdent said that Mexico had heen long inflict- i 


That commission remained in ses- 
f the period to which it was limited 
ded to our Citizens $2,026,139. 


claims of our citizens. 
sion until the expiration o 
by the treaty; and they awar 


Not only these gentlemen, but almost all, whe, 
upon this floor, have denounced the war, and the 
conduct of the Executive in relation to it, have 
assumed the same ground, and sent forth to the 
country the same deceptive representations. 

The question here arises—what was that treaty, 
and how executed? It was a treaty for the ‘ ad- 
justment of claims of citizens of the United States.” 
[t was entered into on the 1th of April, 1839, and 
provided for a Board of Commissioners, to consist 
of four—two to be appointed by each of the parties; 
and for an umpire to be appointed by the King of 
Prussia, to decide on those cascs on which the 
commissioners might be unable to agree. 

The amount of claims submitted to this board, 
which were finally adjudicated and allowed, was 
$2,026,140. The amount submitted to it, and not 
adjudicated, or even passed upon by the board and 
umpire, was $4,265,465. The amount of claims 
which have been filed in the Department of State 
since the adjournment of the Board, is $1,147,989. 
Besides these, other important claims have there 
been filed, upon which no fixed estimate is made 
by the claimants. 

Now, of this large amount of the claims of our 
citizens for lawless and piratical spoliations and in- 
juries, only $2,026,140, or about one-fourth part 
has ever been adjusted, and that even has never 
been paid. 

But why was not a larger amount of the claims 
submitted to the commissioners? adjudicated ? 
Why, sir, I contend it was owing to the wholly 
unwarrantable conduct of Mexico in the execution 
of the commission. In my judgment, never were 
more base and dishonorable means resorted to for 
defeating the objects of an amicable arrangement 
of the difficulties between nations, than were re- 
sorted to by Mexico through her commissioners, 
in the execution of the commission under the treaty 
of 1839. 

The conduct of her commissioners, and our for- 
bearance, illustrate more strikingly, ifpossible, than 
anything else, our submission to wrong and insult, 
verging on national humiliation, rather than come 
to an open rupture with her. [talso exhibits as 
strikingly, that infamous system of trickery and 
faithlessness, so characteristic of her conduct in all 
her intercourse with us. 

The commissioners, by the terms of the treaty, 
were to meet in the city of Washington in three 
months after the ratification of the treaty, and 
their duties were to terminate in eighteen months 
from the time of such meeting. The treaty was 
ratified by Mexico after a delay of almost a year, 
on the 8th April, 1840. But her commissioners 
did not arrive so as to enable the board to meet till 
the 17th of August following. 

It is not my intention to enter upon a full exam- 
ination of the conduct of the Mexican Commis- 
sioners, acting under the sanction of their Govern~ 
ment, to thwart action and to defeat the objects 
of the treaty. I will substantiate two or three 
things, however, which show conclusively an en- 
tire want of honesty and good faith inits execution, 
| and which produced, to a great extent, a failure in 
| the adjustment of our claims. 

The report of the American Commissioners, 
(Messrs. Marcy and Breckennipes,) affords 
ample proof that the Mexican Commissioners, on 
the very threshhold, committed an insulting infrac- 
tion of the spirit of the treaty, in attempting to 
force upon the board rules of evidence wholly 
subversive of the spirit of its stipulations, in vio- 
lation of every principle of Jaw and justice, and 
destructive to the rights of the claimants. To show 
this unwarrantable attempt—this barefaced chica- 
rery—to defeat the objects of the treaty, Twill 
here read an extract or two from that report: 

“The Mexican Conmissioners strenuously contended, 
that the United States, by interfering in behalf of its citizens, 
had assumed their position before the board—was, in fact, 
one of the parties litigant; that the board had nothing to do 
with the claimants; could not recognise them as parties in 
interest, or allow them personal access to it, or even receive any 
communication whatever from them.” 

Further in their report they say: 


“They [the Mexican Commissioners] denied to them [the 
claimants] the character and rights of litigants, or parties in 
interest; they would neither admittheir access to the board, 
personally, or by their agents; nor would they consent to 
receive any document or written communication from them. 
They went much farther on the subject of documents and 
written communications, and insisted that such could not be 


a 


i 
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received unless they come to the hoard through the Department 
of State of the United Stutes, FROM the Merican Govern- 
ment, or the diplomatic agents of the United States at Mexico, 
In every one of the proposed rales which had reference to 
documents, proofs, or communications, they insisted upon 
limiting the reception to those which came through these 
channels. 

it was: not till the 22d of December, a period 
of over four months after the meeting of the board, 
that the Mexican commissioners would relax in 
the least from this position, which they well knew 


must defeat the objects of the commission alto- | 


gether, and then yielded only so far as to submit 

a proposition more favorable, it is true, but which, 
in my humble jadgment, should not have been lis- 
tened to by the American commissioners fora single 
moment. After this long delay, the following rule 
was submitted by the Mexican commissioners, and 
agreed to: 

_ “That whatever written explanations, documents, or pe- 
titions, the claimants or their agents may desire to present 
to the board in support of the justice of their claims which 
are submitted to its investigation, will be received and con- 
sidered coming to the board through the Department of State. 

«Down to this period,” says the report, “the claimants 
were not only shut out from the board, but were unapprized 
of any circuitous chunnel by whieh it could be reached, 
Their petitions to it could not be even taken into considera- 
tion, in consequence of the position maintained by the Mexi- 
can commissioners, that they were not parties to the claims 
for which indeumity to them was asked, and to whom, if 
alowed, awards must, by the terms of the convention, have 
been made.” 

Again: by the fourth article of the treaty of 
April, 1839, it was stipulated, that— 

“The Mexican Government shall furnish all such docu- 
ments and explinations as may bein their pussession, for the 
adjustment of said chums, according to the principles of jus- 
tice and the laws of nations.” 

In gross violation of this express provision of 
the treaty, Mexico withheld and refused to fur- 
nish to the board, upon their requisition, important 
documents to explain and substantiate important 
and large claims. The most striking instance of a 
total disregard of her solemn treaty stipulation in 
this respect, was in the case of William S. Parrott. 
I select this:case, because the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Penpieron] on yesterday commented 
upon “it as a trumped-up and unfounded claim. 
But, in relation to Mr: Parrott’s claims, the Ameri- 
can commissioners, in their report, say: 

s¢ That (item in relation to a forced loan of $1,000) was 
not controverted; aud the item for a bill of exchange of 
$6,000, though not admitted, was not very strenuously con- 
tested. These, however, composed a very inconsiderable 
part ofthis claim. A large amount of it was for an indem- 
nity for losses which, he alleged, he had sustained by the 
ilegal acts of several judicial aud ministerial functionaries, 
by the perversions of authority, by the officers of justice, and 
by spoliations of property, under the color of law, but in 
manifest violation of it. 

«The documents demanded were described in twenty- 
one specifications, some of which have been furnished; but 
those described in twelve ofthe specifications were not trans- 
mitted, nor has the Mexican Government, to the knowledge 
of the undersigned, offered any reason for not transmitting 
them.” 

In conclusion, the commissioners say that the 
fault, why this case was not in a condition to be 
disposed of, “is chargeable to the Mexican Gov- 
‘ernment, which has denied to the claimant the 
‘benefit accorded to him by the fourth article of 
‘the convention, by which Mexico bound herself 
‘to transmit documents within her reach, on the 
t requisition of the board.”’ 

Thus, by denying to the claimants, their agents 
or attorneys, all access to the board, for explain- 
ing their claims and removing objections—by in- 
sisting upon such rules by her commissioners as 


must defeat justice, and render the objects of the | 
commission wholly nugatory till a fourth part of : 


the time of its continuance was consumed—and 
by withholding and refusing to furnish the docu- 
mentary evidence, as she was bound to do by the 
stipulations of the treaty—not one-third part of the 
just claims of our citizens, submitted to the board, 
were finally adjudicated. Such has been the con- 
duct of Mexico in this matter. 

Now, in view of all these manifold atrocities and 
burning insults, what do we see and hear? Why, 


sir, gentlemen upon this floor—Representatives of | 


the American people, whose Government and 
whose fellow-citizens have been the subjects of 
such atrocities and insults—for the unholy pur- 
pose of making odious the President and the war, 
proclaiming to their own countrymen, to Mexico, 
and the world, that ‘it is hardly magnanimous in 


the President of the United States to go behind | 


the treaty of 1839’—that is going bchind the rec- 
ord; that“ it has no just bearing upon the question 
of war and peace.” 


Now, sir, I impeach no gentleman’s motives; to 
his own conscience, and to the country, he must 


stand approved or condemned: but I will say to ! 


such advocates of the Mexican side of this ques- 
tion, that, in my humble judgment, the hankerings 
for political power have so far perverted their judg- 
ments as to induce them, to say the least of it, to 
lend their aid in putting their country in a false and 
humiliating attitude before the world. J envy not 
their position. I court not that judgment which 
inevitably awaits those who pursue such a course, 
at the expense of truth, justice, and patriotism. 

I will now proceed to cxamine briefly the im- 
posing charge against the President, that the exist- 
Ing war is purely an Executive war, commenced 
by the President of the United States upon an in- 
jured enemy without reason, without authority, 
and in gross violation of the Constitution. 
is the proof of this charge? Why, the proof is 
this, and this alone, that General Taylor, by order 
of the President, marched our troops from Corpas 
Christi, on the right bank of the Nueces, to the 
left bank of the Rio Grande. This, it is contend- 


| ed, was a lawless and unconstitutional act of ag- 


gression upon Mexican rights. 

To sustain this charge, the argument, if I have 
correctly understood it, has veen placed upon two 
grounds. One is, that revolutionary Texas, and 
that only, was admitted into the Union—that just 
so far, and no farther, as she had maintained her 
authority by the sword, her boundary extended. 
Almost every gentleman who has reviled the war 
as an act of aggression, and unjust, has taken the 
same ground. While they all admit, what every- 
body knows, that the President was bound to de- 
fend the Texas which was admitted into the Union, 
they deny that the western boundary of revolu- 
tionary Texas—which they contend was the Texas 
admitted—extended beyond the valley of the Nue- 
ces. What, then, was revolutionary Texas? What 
was her western boundary as held by force of her 
arms? Ifthat boundary was the left bank of the 
Rio Grande, then the argument against the consti- 
tutionality of the war, and the charges of usurpa- 
tion against the President for commencing it by 


acts of aggression, are, by their own admission, | 


unfounded and calumnious. 

The first evidence (and I consider it important, 
and entitled to much weight) is that of the gentle- 
man, [Mr. Pittspury,} the Representative of west- 
ern Texas upon this floor. He has resided there 
for the last ten years, and speaks from his own 
personal knowledge and upon his responsibility 
as a member of this House. In a speech here, the 
other day, he said—and it has not been denied— 

“That all attempts at maintaining Mexican posts cast of 
the Rio Grande had been frustrated by the Texans, and the 
Mexicans driven west of the Rio Grande. No Mexiean 
forces could maintain themselves, as was frequently at- 
tempted; all Texas would have rushed to arms to drive 
them back.” : 

Further on, that gentleman says: 


That, in every case, the marauding bands that occasion- 
ally came into this territory were driven back by the Texans; 
that the forces so stationed were sufficient, with the aid of 
the inhabitants, who were armed and ready at a moment’s 
call, for ten long years, to drive back these marauders, with 
heavy loss, beyond the Rio Grande: that the Texans trav- 
eled the country at will, located land, and exercised civil 
jurisdiction in the inhabited parts, and protected them by a 
sufficient military foree.’? 

This is the testimony of a gentleman who has 
witnessed the whole transaction, and speaks from 
his own personal knowledge. Such testimony, in 
ordinary cases, would be sufficient. But how is 
this statement sustained both by acts of the gov- 


ernments of Texas and even of Mexico herself? |. 


Why, sir, triumphantly, fully, incontrovertibly. 
When Santa Ana, in 1835, subverted the Mex- 
ican federative system, broke down the federal 
constitution, and established on its ruins a mili- 
tary despotism, with himself at its head, Texas, 
true to liberty, true to herself as an independent 
State of that confederacy, resumed her original 
attributes and rights. She resisted the usurpa- 


tions of the despot, at first by earnest remon- | 
„strance, ultimately by the sword. 


Santa Ana, 
deaf to all remonstrance, at the head of the Mexi- 
can army, invaded Texas. Horrid scenes of Mex- 
ican barbarity followed. In April, 1836, however, 
Santa Ana and his army were made prisoners of 
war on the battle-field at San Jacinto. What fol- 
lowed? Why, sir,a treaty, on the one part re- 
leasing the bloody tyrant_and his army; on the 
other, guaranteeing to Texas—yes, to Texas, 
bounded west by the Rio Grande, from its mouth 


What | 


| 
i 


to its source—freedom and independence: + Barit 
has been said this treaty of Santa Ana was of no 
| validity, inasmuch as he was a priéoner of war 
when he entered into it. Be it so.°. Yet it has ne 
less validity in establishing the pointas to what both 
| parties—Mexico as well.as Texas—vonsidered-as 
| constituting revolutionary Texas. The acts'of 
Texas show how she considered it. - Her declara- 
tion of independence and her organic law of 1836, 
| expressly asserted her western boundary to bethe 
Rio Grande. Now, couple with this the incon- 
trovertible fact, that no Mexican force after that 
time was ever permitted, though. occasional incur- 
sions were made, to remain cast of that. river, but 
were driven back by the Texans, and who can 
doubt upon the question, what, in. fact, consti= 
tuted revolutionary Texas? or, how far she. vin- 
dicated and maintained her authority by force of 
arms? 
But Mexico herself has furnished the most con- 
clusive evidence, that she regarded all the territory 


j east of the Rio Grande as a revolted province. 


She always so treated it after, if not before, the 
battle of San Jacinto. From that time down to 
the proclamation of General Woll, at Mier, in 
June, 1844, a period of eight years, the whole 
country up to the Rio Grande, was defended suc- 
cessfully against Mexican invasion. Such is the 
evidence. That proclamation was but the echo of 
an order of the Supreme Government of Mexico 
to General Woll. And what is the language it 
speaks upon the point in question? That docu- 
ment is as follows: 
« HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY OF THE NORTH, 
t MIER, June 20, 1844, 

J, Adrian Woll, general of brigade, &c., make known : 

«1. The armistice agreed on with the department of 
Texas having expired, and the war being, in consequence, 
recommenced against the inhabitants of that department 
all communication with it ceases. ' 

«2. Every individual, of whatever condition; who may 
contravene provisions of the preceding article, shall be re~ 
garded as a traitor, and shall receive the punishment pre- 
scribed in article 45, title 10, treatise 8, of the articles of 
war. 

«3. Every individual who may he found at the distance 
of onc league from the left bank of the Rio Bravo will be 
regarded as a favorer and accomplice of the usurpers of that 
part ofthe national territory, and as a traitor to his country 5 
and, after a summary military trial, shall receive the said 
punishment. 

“4, Every individual who may be comprehended within 
the provisions of the preceding article, and may be rash 
enough to fly at the sight of any force belonging to the Su- 
prenie Government, shall be pursued until taken, or put to 
death. 

«5. m consideration of the situation of the towns of Là- 
redo and Santa Rita de Ampudia, as weil as of all the farm 
houses beyond the Rio Bravo, in which remain all the in- 
terests of the inhabitants of the line committed to my charge, 
Ihave this day received, from the Supreme Government 
orders to determine the manner by which those interests 
are to be protected; but, until the determination of the Su- 
preme Governinent be received, I warn all those who are 
beyond the limits here prescribed to bring them within the 
line, or to abandon them, as those who disobey this order 
will infallibly suffer the punishment here established. 

“ ADRIAN WOLL.” 

Now, I ask, does not this proclamation, based 
upon the orders of the Supreme Government of 
Mexico, sustain every word that the gentleman 
from Texas has told us, beyond cavil, beyond 
successful contradiction, and beyond doubt? 

Why, sir, what language could have been used 
more strikingly indicative of the fact, that revolu- 
tionary Texas extended not to the Nueces merely, 
but to the Rio Grande? That Mexico knew and 
acknowledged it to be so, is incontrovertibly veri- 
fied by the third paragraph of this proclamation. 
If the territory between the Nueces and the Rio 
Grande was, as gentlemen contend, Mexican terri- 
tory, and not included in revolutionary Texas, 
why the declaration that “every individual, who 
‘may be found at the distance of one league from 
‘the left bank of the Rio Bravo, [Rio Grande,] 
‘will be regarded as a favorer and accomplice of 
‘the usurpers of that part of the national territory, 
‘and as a traitor to his country?” è 

Now,admit the fact, which is not disputed, that 
two small towns and some few farm-houses were 
on the left bank of the Rio Grande, whose inhabi- 
tants adhered in fecling—for I believe they took no 
active part in the controversy—to the Mexican 
side; and what then? Does that weaken the ar- 
gument? Not in the least. Because the Texans 
| did not follow the example of Mexico, and murder 
and pillage the unoffending inhabitants of these 
| farm-houses and small and defenceless towns, is 
that to be set up here by gentlemen, more astute 
and sensitive in defending Mexican rights than. the 


Mexicans themselves are, to outweigh the fact, that 
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from the day of the battle of San Jacinto, the foot- 
steps of an invading Mexican force never impress- 
ed the soil east of the Rio Grande, without being 
forthwith met and driven back? D 

With these remarks upon this point, I submit it 
to the committee and thecountry whether those who 
charge upon the President as having commenced 
this war by acts. of unconstitutional aggression 
upon Mexico, do not, upon their own admis- 
sion—that he was bound to defend revolutionary 
Texas—stand convicted of the most unmitigated 
calumnies? 

But again, it has been contended that the war is 
an Executive war—a war of aggression on the part 
of the President, inasmuch as the territory west 
of the Nueces is disputed territory, claimed both 
by Texas and Mexico. It is true Texas has al- 
ways asserted since 1836, and, as I contend, main- 
tained that assertion by force of arms, that this | 
territory rightfully constituted a part of her do- 
main; while, on the other hand, Mexico—except 
by her advocates in this country—has never set up 
any particular and distinct claim to it, separate 
from the rest of Texas. She claimed the whole, 
from the Rio Grande to the Sabine, as a revolted 
province. For its subjugation to the central power 
of Mexico, she undertook this war against the 
United States. 

It is not a question here now affecting the con- 
stitutionality of the war, so far as the President is 
concerned, whether Texas was rightfully or wrong- 
fully admitted. That had been consummated by 
the joint act of Texas and the United States; I 
shall not discuss it now. I have heretofore given 
my views upon that question; those views are un- 
changed. I believe Texas was rightfully admitted, 
that her ancient and true,boundary extended to 
the Rio Grande, and that Mexico has no just cause | 
of complaint on that account. The only question 
now is, what was the President’s duty under the 
circumstances? What was he bound to do, or 
prove recreant to the high trust committed to him 
by the American people? 

The Texan declaration of independence and her 
organic law of 1836, defined and expressly assort- 
ed her western boundary to be the Rio Grande. 
With these boundaries Texas was admitted as one 
of the sovereign States of this Union, on the 29th 
of December, 1845, subject, it is true, to a provis- 
ion in the joint resolution of our Congress, that 
the United States should have the right to settle 
all questions of boundary with foreign nations, 

Now my position is this, that the revolution in 
Mexico of December, 1545, with its avowed rea- 
sons, pretexts, and designs, was, in substance, one 
of the most imposing declarations that she could 
possibly make against us, that war was resolved 
upon, and to be waged forthwith; that all attempts 
to settle the boundary question by negotiation were 
at an end, and that the sword, and the sword alone, 
should settle that matter; that the invasion and 
subjugation of the whole State of Texas was, on 
the part of Mexico, determined upon, and that it | 
then became the imperative duty of the President 
forthwith to station the army of the United States 
on the very western verge of the territory elaimed 
by us, to hold and protect it from the threatened 


tile and warlike preparations—to treat with her for 
the settlement of the question in dispute. Presi- 
dent Herrera, then at the head of the Mexican 
government, accepted the proposition, and a min- 
ister was sent by the President to Mexico, not only 
empowered to settle the boundary question, but all 
other questions in dispute between the two Govern- 
ments. That minister was rejected by Mexico. 
And why was he rejected? Sir, the advocates of 
Mexico upon this floor,in order to gain a point in 
their case against the President, have resorted to 
the fimsy and totally unfounded plea, that. Mr. 
Slidell was rejected because he was sent out as 
a permanent minister plenipotentiary to settle not 
only the Texas question, but all others between | 
the two Governments; whereas Mexico had agreed | 
to receive a special commissioner to settle the Tex- | 
an difficulty only. But how is the fact? The | 
American proposition was, en envoy with full 
power to adjust all the questions in dispute. The | 
Mexican acceptance was, one commissioned with 
full powers to settle the dispute in a peaceful, reason- 
able, and honorable manner. Í 
Sir, do not gentlemen know that this miserable 
pettifogging pretence, got up by Mexico as a mere 
technical excuse, and adopted by them upon this 
floor, and trumpeted forth to the country, and in 
derogation of their own Government, and in vindi- 
cation of Mexico, had nothing at all to do with 
Mr. Slidell’s rejection? Do they not know that 
when our Minister, sent out in accordance of an | 
express agreement between the two Governments, | 
arrived in Mexico on the 29th of November, that 
the Mexican Secretary of State “ immediately ob- | 
‘jected, desiring that he would not go to the capi- 
“tal, or even disembark at that time, as his ap- 
‘pearance at the capital might prove disastrous 
‘to the Government?” Do they not know that 


the Mexican Secretary pretended that the ‘* Mex- ! 


si 


ican Government had been taken by surprise, 
and that it “did not expect an envoy from the 
‘United States till January, as they were not pre- 
“pared to receive him,” and insultingly “asked, 
‘what Mr. Slidell had come for, and who he could be?”” 
Sir, had not the time been left optional with our 
Government when it would send its envoy? Sure- 
ly it had. Why, then, this alarm? Why this 
pitiful evasion? Why this insult? 

Why, sir, the government of Herrera was then 
tottering to its fall. Paredes was at the head of the 
Mexican army, meditating its subversion. As 
early as the 14th of December, the army adopted 


back. Onward had been his revolutionary war- 
ery, and onward he must go. He was bound by 
imperative, unyielding necessity, to carry out the 
objects of that revolution which had brought him 
into power, by a speedy and vigorous prosecution 
of the war, not for the recovery of the territory be~ 
tween the Nueces and Rio Grande merely, but all 
of Texas, and to entertain no negotiation for the 
settlement of a boundary Jine short of the Sabine. 
That Paredes so considered it, what followed uner- 
ringly shows. Our Minister was finally rejected, 
and returned home. And, in the language of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, ‘ General Almonte, 
‘the Secretary of War, and General Paredes, at 
‘Mexico, announced that he was ‘preparing for 
‘the Texas campaign.’ Accordingly,.loans were 
< raised; and large bodies of troops moved to Tex- 
‘as. The public journals of Matamoros, the city 
© of Mexico, and Vera Cruz, announced the war; 
‘all unattached officers of the Mexican troops were 
‘ ordered to their army on the Bravo for the inva- 
í sion of Texas; and it was said the Mexican war 
‘ establishment was to be increased to sixty thou- 
“sand men. General Arista, suspected of good 
< will to this country, was superseded in command 
‘by General Ampudia on the Texas frontier, who 
‘arrived at Matamoros on the 11th of April, 1846, 
‘ with two hundred cavalry, followed by two thou- 
t sand men of his reinforcement not far behind, on 
‘ the way to join the two thousand soldiers already 
t at Matamoros.” 

Upon the consummation of the military revolu- 
tion that raised Paredes to power, with its avowed 
purposes and objects, and the consequent rejection 
of our Minister, and the active preparations to 
invade and subjugate the whole State of Texas, 
what, let me ask, was the President's duty? Why, 
sir, to do just what he did do—to station our army 
on any part of the territory claimed by the State of 
Texas, and included within her organized limits 
best calculated to give security to the frontier, and 
|| to take from the enemy his power to injure us. 


i 
j 


a manifesto against the government of Herrera, 
charging his administration that it ‘had repeat- 
‘edly thwarted the purpose of the army to move 
‘upon Texas, and at the same time allowed the 
‘army to be vilified for its inaction by official jour- 
‘nals; that it had admitted a commissioner, (mean- 
‘ing Mr. Slidell,) with whom it was endeavoring 
‘to arrange for the loss of the integrity of the re- 
‘public; that it had reduced the country almost 
‘toa state of anarchy, in the midst of which it: 
‘existed without revenue, without power, and al- 
‘most without will; that these evils demanded an | 
‘immediate remedy, and that the administration | 


invasion until Mexico would negotiate for a settle- 
ment; that he was not only justified in so doing 
by the laws of nations—the laws of self-defence— 
but that had he done less, he would have been re- | 
creant to his duty and faithless to his high trust. | 
Upon this position, with the facts sustaining it, I 
am willing to submit the question to the good sense 
of the country. 

The joint resolution for annexing Texas to the 
United “States was passed on the ist of March, 
1845. The Mexican Minister declared that Mexi- 
co would treat this measure as casus belli. Upon 
its adoption by Congress he immediately demanded 
his passports and left the country. Manifestations 
of hostility against us were soon exhibited on the 
part of Mexico, of such a character as to induce the | 
Government of Texas to call upon the President of 
the United States for protection. Accordingly our 
army was stationed at Corpus Christi for the pur- 
pose of more readily repelling an invasion. So far | 
no one here, that I have heard, complains; so far, 
the President had not acted the “ despot,’’ or the 
‘lawless usurper;”? so far, the Constitution had 
not been violated. 

What did the President then do, surrounded by 
such circumstances ? ‘Why, sir, anxious to pre- 
serve peace and to settle the question without the 


‘confessed its total incompetency and powerless- | 
‘ness; that it had lost all respectability, so nece: 


‘potentiary of the United States to set foot ın the | 
‘country, and reside in the capital, with a view to 
‘bargain for the independence and nationality of | 
‘the country, for which have been made so many 
t saerifices. ”’ 


his army upon the capital, overthrew the Govern- 
ment of Herrera, and caused himself to be installed 


designs? 


pose of the army to move upon Texas;”? that he ‘ had 
ALLOWED a plenipotentiary of the United States to 
set mis roor in the country and reside in the capi- 
tal, with the view” of settling the Texan question. 
These were the watch words, this the war-cry, by 
which the Government was subverted, and Pare- 
des invested with absolute power. Who, then, so 
stultified by party prejudice—who so blinded by 
party phrensy, as not to see and know, that this was 
substantially a declaration of war, and a fixed de- 


S- |] 
‘sary to a government, and had allowed a pleni- i 


What followed this manifesto? Paredes marched i 


It was not the frivolous technicality that i! 
Mr. Slideli’s commission was of this or that charac- |/ 
i| ter; but it was, that Herrera ‘ had thwarted the pur 


Why, sir, what do gentlemen mean when the 
| talk about the territory between the valley of the 
Nueces and the Rio Grande being disputed terri- 
tory? It was no more so than Corpus Christi 
itself. Mexico asserted that Texas had no ter- 
| ritory independent of her rightful control. The 
recovery of that territory by force of arms was the 
lever by which the government of Herrera had 
been overthrown. For its invasion and recovery, 
Paredes had sent his armies to the Rio Grande. 
The stationing our troopson the Rio Grande only 
changed the battle-feld from Corpus Christi to 
Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma—tfrom the heart 
of Texas to the frontier. The stationing the troops 
on the Rio Grande had nothing to do with the 
commencement of this war, any further than that. 
Its causes lay far beyond and behind, in our ac- 
knowledgment of Texan independence in 1837, 
and her admission into our Union in 1845. 

I wish here to make a single reflection. Our 
: troops were marched from Corpus Christi on the 
llth of March, 1846, for the Rio Grande. It was 
immediately known here. It was announced in 
the public press throughout the country. Where 
were gentlemen’s scruples?—where their consci- 
entious sensitiveness as to the aggression upon 
Mexican rights then? Where their sacred regard for 
the Constitution? Where their scathing and worm- 
wood denunciations of the aggression? Where 
' their anathemas Of the ‘* lawless usurper” and the 
“ petty tyrant??? We heard nothing of all this, 
Gentlemen looked camly on, without dissenting— 
without uttering a single word of disapproval, or 
even shadowing forth a single intimation that the 
President was committing any act of aggression or 
wrong. Yes, sir, it was well known here long 
before the battle of Palo Alto, that General Taylor 
was encamped opposite Matamoros, not, however, 
for the purpose of aggression upon Mexican rights 
or Mexican soi], but there to plant and maintain 
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the American standard; to say to the Mexican í 
invading force, thus far, and no farther, shall you 
come; you shall not-be permitted to invade and 
take possession of territory included within the 
established boundary of one of the States of the 
American Union, in regard‘to which, you insult- 
ingly refuse to treat by amicable negotiation. All 
this, I repeat, was well known here; and it was 
not till long after the Mexican army, in pursuance 
of the declared object of the revolution of Decem- 
ber, 1845, had invaded the country east of the Rio 
Grande, and there attacked our forces and shed 
American blood, that the opposition to the Admin- 
istration was fully awakened to the fact that politi- 
cal capital could be manufactured out of the trans- 
action, by charging upon the President lawless 
usurpation and a violation of the Constitution. 

What stronger evidence can exist that most, if 
not all, their charges of “rank offence” are an af- | 
ter-thought, for political effect, than is furnished | 
by the records of both Houses of Congress of the 
last session upon the bill “providing for the prose- 
cution of the existing war between the United States 
and the republic of Mexico??? That act declares that 
“BY THe ACT or tus REPUBLIC OF MEXL- : 
CO a STATE OF WAR EXISTS BETWEEN THAT Gov- 
ERNMENT AND THE Unirep Sraves,” and, for its : 
prosecution, the President is authorized to employ | 
the militia, and the naval and military forces of the 
United States. It further authorizes him to call 
for fifty thousand volunteers, and appropriates ten 
millions of dollars. 

That act declaring the war thus to exist by the 
act of Mexico, and thus making provision for its 
vigorous prosecution, passed this House by a vote 
of 174 to 14, and the Senate by a vote of 40 to 2. 
in the House, of the yeas, 128 were Democrats, 
53 were Whigs. The 14 nays were all Whigs. 
In the Senate, of the yeas, 28 were Democrats, 
A2,were Whigs. ‘fhe two nays were Whigs. 

Now, upon all these facts, I submit to the coun- 
try and the world to judge of the objects of these 
acrimonious and false charges, that the war was 
commenced by unlawful and aggressive acts of 
the President upon an “injured enemy,” and not | 
by the “acr or Mexico!” 

Sir, for one, I entertain no doubt of the justice 
and necessity of the war. It was forced upon us 
by Mexico, and should be prosecuted with all the 
vigor of a great and powerful nation, until she 
treats with us upon fair and honorable terms, and 
no longer. We should be magnanimous, t admit, 
but never at the expense of justice and honor. 

This conflict, let me say, is no summer morn- 
ing excursion; no holyday pastime. Itisa conflict 
with a nation numbering eight millions of people, 
who, though faithless and treacherous, are, never- 
theless, brave and warlike; who believe that they 
are fighting for the integrity of their territory, for | 
national existence, for their household altars, around 
which cluster the objects of their fondest affection 
and dearest love, 

To_meet the emergency of such a conflict re- | 
quireour united means, our united energy, and 
our united councils, in order to bring it to a speedy 
and honorable termination, Does such unity exist? | 
Far from it. Instead of presenting an undivided | 
front in the prosecution of the war, we have now, 
as we always have had in all previous disputes | 
with foreign nations, a party at home that seems | 
to take satisfaction in berating their own Govern- | 
ment, condemning its measures and the justice of 
its cause; thus dampening our ardor, paralyzing 
our efforts, and cheering the hearts and strengthen- 
ing the hands of the enemy. Such a party is now 
carrying on its unholy warfare. Its leaders upon |: 
this floor charge the President with having wick- | 
edly, and in violation of the Constitution, plunged 
the nation into an unjustifiable, unholy, and dam- | 
nable war. i 

Now, while I would condemn such flagrant vio- | 
lation of truth and patriotism for the demagogical 
purpose of party effect, I would not wifhhold a 
merited censure from any functionary, however 
high, where it rightfully attaches. 

“ Be just, and fear not: 
Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, 


the country to another and a very interesting and 
serious charge made against the President. It was 
first broached upon this ficor, I believe, by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. WINTHROP. ] 


| sary, and as one of aggression on our part upon a weak and 


‘in their wake and endorses their sentiments, are 
looked upon in Mexico, from Santa Ana down to | 


| fort to the enemy?’ Yes, sir. While it distracts 


| any one on this point? Why, sir, if tbe Presi- 


ii a piece of ingenious sophistry—a bundle of soph- 


| sent our troops into the heart of a neighboring re- 
public, to slaughter the inhabitants and spread || 


‘| nounced him as but little better than a despot—as | 
|| a usuper—and all those who do not so regard him, 


Like faithful imitators, however, of an.experienced 
master, almost every gentleman who has spoken 
since upon the opposite side of the Hall has 
drawn his bow upon the same string. The charge 
is, that the President in his message made a gross 
attack upon the freedom of debate in the two 
Houses of Congress. 

What did the President say which has provoked 
this iterated and ten thousand times, reiterated 
charge? Why, that— 


“The war has been represented as unjust and upneces- 


injured enemy. Such erroneous views, though entertained 
by butfew, have been{widely and extensively circulated, not 
only at home, but have been spread throughout Mexico and 
the whole world. A more effectual means conid not have 
been devised to encourage the enemy and protract the war 
than to advocate and adhere to their cause, and thus give 
them ‘aid and comfort.? ? 

What gentleman has denied or will attempt to 
disprove the truth of what the President here says? 
No problem in mathematics is more susceptible of 
clearer demonstration than this. No passage of 
Holy Writ more self-evident. 

Do gentlemen suppose that by such declamatory 
bluster about the President’s making ‘a gross at- 
tack upon the freedom of debate in Congress,” 
they can so far stultify the people as to blind them 
to the truth of his remarks, or deceive them as to 
the true effect which the opposition press and op- 
position speeches are calculated to produce not 
only at home, but throughout Mexico and the 
world? 

Are these speeches—to use the very charitable 
language of the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. 
Gentry, ]—in regard to the message, ‘intended for 
fools, and fools only??? Sir, I tell gentlemen, the 


intelligent yeomanry of the country are not such | 
| foolsasto begulled by such means. iven the “sim- 


ple men,” as the Federalists style the masses, are 
fully competent to understand and judge of this mat- 
ter. I tell gentlemen they misjudge the intelligence 
of the masses. Where is the American citizen who 
does not know that these speeches are scattered 
broadcast not only over our whole country, but 
through every nook and corner of Mexico? Is 
there any one such a “simple man” as not to see 
the effect and estimate the consequences of all this? 
Is there any one such a “ fool” as not to know that 
these gentlemen, and the whole party that follows 


the humblest peasant, as their friends—as adhering 
to their cause? Does not this give “ aid and com- 


our councils, paralyzes our energies, and dampens 
our ardor, does it not cheer the hearts, brighten 
the prospects, strengthen the hands, and increase 
the insolence of the enemy to further acts of ag- 
gression and barbarity ? i 

Pray, let me ask, has no{ the President of the 
United States an equal right-to communicate freely 
with the people as gentlemen huve to freedom of 
debate here? Do they suppose they can deceive 


dent, in the exercise of that right, has told the 
truth as to them, what, on the other hand, in the 
exercise of their right, have they stated as to him, | 
the truth of which I deny? Why, sir, that the 
war is purely an Exccutive war, unconstitutional, 
unjustifiable, and damnable; that it is a piratical 
war upon a sister republic; and that by it the na- 
tion is involved in the guilt of the deepest crimes. 
They have denounced the President’s message 
touching this war as adapted to be heard only in 
bar-rooms, and places of that description—as abso- 
lutely untrue—as false, unfounded, and absurd—as 


istry—a low, demagogical attempt to deceive the | 
nation, telling just enough of the truth to cause the | 


rescue, because their dearest interests are about to 
be put in peril by * fools and traitors,” ; 
hy, sir, in these declarations of gentlemen; 
made in advance, before debate was opened from 
this side of the Chamber, we were told that if we 
did not regard the President as an “usurper; we. 
were traitors to our country; that he was a.“ law~ 
less usurper; and we were warned, in no mild 
tone, that if we sanctioned his proceedings, we 
were not only unworthy the seats we occupy here, .. 
but “ guilty of the highest treason.” Now, sir, 
in all this threatening denunciation I suppose there - 
is no attack upon the freedom of debate here; that 
by these threatened judgments there was. no inten- 
tion to frighten into silence those who believe ‘in 
the justice of the President’s proceedings ?: Oh, nos 
nothing of the kind. Why, sir, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Winturor] told us that 
“ he regarded this, he hailed it as a practical as- 
sertion of the freedom. of debate upon this floor. ?? 
But when the President of the United States—a 
codrdinate branch of the Government, and the 
representative of the whole nation, dares exercise 
his right to the freedom of speech, that gentleman 
turns short upon his heel, and exclaims, lo! it isa 
| gross attack on the freedom of debate—an “ extra- 
| ordinary and very offensive menace’ Execu~ 
i tive intimidation.” Thus, while freedom of speech, 
i| to the utmost extent, is claimed—and justly I ad- 
mit—the President is to be browbeaten into silence 
|i and victimized, for the. utterance of what is an 
incontrovertible truth, which the humblest citi- 
zen in the republic has an unquestionable right to 
utter. . 
But why this resort to the slanderous subterfuge 
of recrimination? Why not come up like men 
conscious of their innocence, and put in the manly 
plea of not guilty? Why not attempt to show to 
the country that the course they are pursuing, 
by their acts and speeches, is not calculated to aid 
and comfort the Mexicans, to strengthen their 
arm, to increase their courage and energies, and 
thus prolong the contest? Sir, I donot say they 
dare not—but I say, I think they will not do this. 
Why, sir, like the Danish king in the play, in 


i 


i 


i| whose soul, reeking with foul murder and incest, 


the pantomime exhibition of Hamlet awakened. 
| burning horrors, and stimulated to that hellish 
revenge on injured innocence, which always ac-. 
companies conscious guilt, these gentlemen smell 
offence in it—to them, the “ offence is rank, it 
smells to Heaven’”’—not because it shadows forth 
a faytasy—a mere fiction of the brain—but truth, 
that stings. I tell gentlemen, in my opinion, it is 
* no offence i’ the world; we that have free souls, 
‘it touches not us; let the galled jade wince, cur 
‘ withers are unwrung.”’ 
« Why, let the stricken deer go weep, 
The hart ungatled, play.” 

But why are gentlemen so sensitive in this mat- 
ter, especially the gentleman from Massachusetts? 
Does it call to mind startling reminiscences con- 
nected with the conduct of that State during the 
war of 1812, and the horrors of that righteous judg- 
ment pronounced upon her public men who took 
a part against it? 

In 1813, when a proposition was made in the 
Senate of that State to adopt resolutions expres- 
sive of the sense of that body of the gallantry and 
good conduct of Captain Lawrence, of the Hornet, 
and his officers and crew, in the destruction of the 
British ship-of-war Peacock, the following resolu- 
tion was proposed by Mr. Quincy, and adopted: 

“ Resolved, (as the sense of the Senate of Massa- 
‘chusetts,) That in a war like the present, waged 


'| € without justifiable cause, and prosecuted in a man- 


‘ner which indicates that conquest and AMBITION 
‘are its real motives, it is unbecoming a religious 
‘and moral people to express any approbation ‘of 


i 


people to believe a lie, and intended for fSols, and | 


fools only: 
They have gone further, and charged the Pres- 
dent with having, without reason or authority, 


universal misery and desolation. They have de- 


as traitors to their country—as a lawless usurper, 
and the members of this House who sanction his 
proceedings as unworthy the seats they occupy, 
and guilty of the highest treason. They have 
called upon Congress to put a curb into the mouth 
of this petty tyrant, and invoked the people to the 


‘military or naval exploits which are not -imme- 
‘ diately connected with the defence of our seaboard 
‘and soil”? 

Ah, sir! the war of 1812 was denounced by the 
public men of Massachusetts, as waged without 
justifiable cause, and prosecuted ina manner which 
‘indicated that conquest and ambition were its real 
motives! So her public men denounce the present 
war; their charge is the same, their language the 
same, their words the same. The country has 
long since pronounced its sentence of unqualified 
condemnation upon their conduct then, as giving 
| «c aid and comfort” to the enemy, and encouraging 
| Great Britain to withhold peace, and to continue 
ll the effusion of blood. I say to gentlemen, that 
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like conduct.now will produce like effects, and will 
call forth a like withering judgment. 

_ And now, sir, L have a few words. in reply to 
the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Gropives.} ‘That 
member, nót satisfied in arraigning the President 
before an earthly tribunal, and subjecting him to 
the scathing and damning sentence due. to such 
high offences from a betrayed and indignant people, 
has held up in terrorum the judgments of the 
world to come—that he, ab, sir! he would hold the 
President responsible before the bar. of Omnipo- 
tence. 

But, has it never occurred to that modest, that | 
unassuming gentleman, that he may be somewhat | 
mistaken as to what he will be permitted to be or 
do hereafigr? Has it never occurred to him, how- 
ever sanguine his aspirations, and however vault- | 
ing his ambition may be to act the high part of at- 
torney general before that august tribunal, that he 
will be found altogether unworthy of that distinc- | 
tion? Has it never occurred to him that he him- 
self may be there arraigned for the part he has 
taken in this matter, and condemned and sentenced. 
as a miserable offender? 1 do not of course say this 
will be so, but I barely name it as among the prob- 
abilities belonging to futurity. | 

Mr. GIDDINGS. Does the gentleman from | 
New Hampshire refer to me as having said that I 
would hold the President responsible before the 
bar of Omnipotence ? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do; for so the gentleman is 
reported to have said in the National Intelligencer. 

Mr. GIDDINGS. Has the gentleman from 
New Hampshire read my revised speech? If he 
has he will find that there is no such thing in it. 
Such an idea never entered my soul of threaten- } 
ing to hold any one responsible before the bar of 
Omnipotence. I said no such thing; if I did, it 
was. a lapsus lingue. 

Mr. NORRIS. I know nothing about the gen- 
tleman’s revised speech; I never have seen that 
speech as revised for the New [lampshire market. 
But I toll the gentleman he used the words; I took 
them down at the time. He was so reported to 
have said in the National Intelligencer by one of 
the ablest reporters in the country. It might have 
been a lapsus lingue of the gentleman, but whether 
it wag or not, or whether such an idea never en- 
pered his soul—he having Geely made the 
declaration upon this floor, and never having com- 

plained of the correctness of his reported speech— 
{ leave it for the committee aud the country to 
judge. | 

That member has told us that every principle of | 
religion was opposed to this war; and that it was | 
a wonder to him that the pulpit had not made it- | 
self more conspicuous on this matter than it had, | 
I have understood that from a certain depository 
in this city, the speech of that member has been 
thrown broadcast through my own State to whet 
up the animosities of the political abolition priests 
there in favor of the ‘allied army’? against the | 
Democracy in the political canvass now going on | 
in that State. I can inform that member that the |i 
political priesthood of that section need not the 
whip and spur” from him; that now, as in the 
war of 1812, they are busy, in season aud out of | 
season, in denouncing the war and the Adminis- | 
tration, and advocating the cause of their country’s | 
enemy. I would say to the gentleman from Ohio, | 
in the language of a celebrated English writer: | 
‘* Surely the church is a place where one day’s 
trace ought to be allowed to the dissensions and ji 
animosiuies of mankind.” | 

An American writer, during the last war with | 
Great Britain, said: | 

«Of all the abominations that disgrace aud dishonor this | 
country in these portentous times, I know nothing more de- |! 
serving reprobation than the prostitution of pulpit for 
party or political purpo No man of correct mind ean 
seriously reflect upon it without shuddering with horror? 

“A clergyman, whose functions preéminently require 
him to preach «peace and good will among men, ascends | 
the pulpit * * he holds in his hand the Testament of | 
Jesus Christ, which breathes nothing but peace * k x 
He has for his text the words of Jesus Christ, or his Apostles, 
of the most pacifie tendency; and, as a suitable aceompani- |} 
ment for an hour Jong, he empldys all his eab all lis talents, 
all his influence for the anti-cbristian, the inhuman purpose 
of enkindling among his hearers tiie most balefiw, the most 
furious passions-of preparing them for insurrection and | 
revolution—for all the horrors of civil war !?? 

Now, as during the war of 1812, the pulpit from 
Sabbath to Sabbath resounds with the desecrating 
fulminations of the political priesthood against their 
own country and its rulers; like them they preach, 


* 


| highest honors. 


| give, give. 


so nearly the same as.to.show that they deserve 
not the pitiful claim of originality. 

The priests in 1812, said of that war: 

“ Let every man who sanctions this war by his SUFFRAGE 
or influence remember that he is laboring to cover his country 
with blood—the blood of the slain will ery from the ground 
against him? 

“How will the supporters of this antichristien warfere 
endure their sentence—enldure their own reflections—endure 


the fire that forever burns—the worm that never diec—ihe | 


hosannas: of Hecver—WHILE THE SMOKE OF THEIR TOR- 
MENTS ASCENDS FOREVER AND EVER.” 

“Is not it (the war) the lawless attack of Goths and Van- 
dals, the daring pillage of wild Arabs, a Heentious outrage 
upon all the principles of Christianity, an impious abandon- 
ment of Divine protection P? 

she Jegislators who yielded to this war, when assailed 
by the manifesto of their angry cmer, established iniquity 
and murder by law.’ 

“In the first onset moral principle was set at defiance— 
the laws of God and hopes of man were utterly disdained. 
Vice threw off her veil, and crimes were deekod with the 
This war not only tolerates crimes, hut 
calls for them—domands them. Crimes are the food of its 
life, the aris of its strength. This war is a monster which 
every hour gormandizes a thousand crimes, and yet cries, 
In its birth it demanded a violation of all good 
faith——perjury of office. In the first moment in which the 
dragon moved, piracy and murder were legalized. Havoc, 
deuth, and. confiagration, were the viands of her first repast”? 

« If, at the conimand of WEAK OR WICKED RULERS, they 
undertake an unjust war, each man who volunteers his ser- 
vices in such a cause, or Joans his money for its support, or 
hy his conversation, his writings, or any other mode of in- 
fluence, encourages its prosecution, that man is an aceom- 
plice in the wickedness—loads his conscience with the 
blackest crimes—BRINGS THE GUILT OF BLOOD UPON HIS 
SOUL, AND IN 'THE SIGHT OF GOD AND HIS LAW IS A MUR- 
DERER?? 

«Pet no considerations, my brethren, deter you, at all 
times, and on all occasions, from exeerating the present 
war. Itisa war unjust, foolish, and ruinous,” 


Such was the Janguage of political priests then, 
and such, in substance, are the damning impreca- 
tions with which the gentleman from Ohio and 
others npon this floor, and the political priesthood 
who join them, are now surfeiting this country, 
Mexico, and the world, 

Though these extracts are from the records of 
thirty-five years ago, they ought now to be held 
up as a mirror to gentlemen, in which they can 
“see themselves as they are seen,” and know 
themselves as they are known. 

I now beg leave to read one very choice extract-— 
I might select many from the same source—from 
a paper printed in my State. Itis from the organ 
of J. P. Hale, whose name the gentleman from Ohio 


told us he loved so dearly to repeat, and edited os-` 


tensibly by the present Whig Secretary of State of 
New Hampshire. I confess E make this quotation 
for the sole gratification of the member from Ohio, 
inasmuch as it will be so consonant with his patri- 
otic notions-—-his love of truth—his love of justice 
towards a gallant officer of the army—and, above 
all, his love of pecency, and his known love of 
religion, and the meek and pure precepts of the 
Gospel. In speaking of General Taylor and the 
Mexican war, Mr. Hale’s paper says: 

“We (General Taylor) ratses babies for the market, and 
makes merchandise of his fellow ment He has a hundred 
mothers, with or without thoir babes, for sale in the sham- 
bles. HE EURNISIIES CREOLE VIRGINS FOR THE 
‘HELLS? OF NEW ORLEANS, and riots on the rains of 
souls for whom the Maa of Sorrows died.” 

Now, while I will not discuss the question of 
taste with the member from Ohio, I put it to him 
to say whether he believes this publication, ema- 
nating most probably from that exalted personage 
whose name he loves so dearly to repeat, is true, 


or whether he believes it to be a wilfully obscene, | 


craven, and blasphemous falsehood—the basest 
conception of a wicked heart, and the vilest utter- 
ance of a false and malicious tongue, against a 


brave and worthy officer, for the purpose of stir- 


ring up sectional prejudices, and to sour the minds | 


and imbitter the feelings of the people against the 
war and the Administration ? 

Sir, I advise the member from Ohio to take this 
precious quotation, have it set in letters of gold, 
and richly encased; that he carry it home, hang it 
up in his parlor, for his wife, children, and friends 
to look at as a pattern of the decency and patriot- 
ism of his dearest friend, with the most sacred in- 


| junction that it be transmitted as a relic to future 


generations of his family. 

In conclusion, I will say, that I am not sorry 
that this debate has arisen, with all its bitterness. 
It proves, what has been‘so often denied, that a 


| large portion of the Whig party in Congress is, in 


spirit, the same as that party which, in former 
days, has, in almost all controversies with forcign 


if not in wordgpreciscly the same, yet in substance 


nations, endeavored to place our enemies in the 
right and our country in the wrong. 


After having suffered wrongs, multiplied, to such 
an extent that forbearance was no longer tolerable, 
a sixpenny tax upon tea, wrongfully attempted to 
be wrung from the people of the old thirteen-colo+ 
nies, brought on the war of the Revolution. Yet 
in that memorable struggle for liberty and national 
existence, there were many who prayed for the 
success of the troops of King George~many who 
were ready to betray the country into the hands of 
the enemy, and to smother forever the fires that 
had been kindled upon the altars of freedom. 

The cruel impressment of American seamen by 
Great Britain, and her piratical Orders in Council, 


| by which American vessels, owned and navigated 


by American citizens, and laden with American 
productions, were illegally seized, condemned, and 
confiscated, brought on the war of 1812, Yet there 
were those—and a strong and powerful party, too 
—who were openly and actively engaged in giving 
aid and comfort to the encmy. They vilified Mr. 
Madison; they denounced the war as “ Jim Madi- 
son’s war”—as an Executive and unconstitutionat 
war—as a war undertaken for the corrupt and 
wicked designs of ambition and conquest; they 
threatened to compel the President to resign, and 
to banish him to the island of Elba; they discour- 


| aged loans and inlistments; they voted in this Hali 


against raising men and money for the defence of 
the country’s rights and honor. . 

Then, as now, there was no time or occasion so 
hallowed, no place so consecrated, no crisis in the 
country’s affairs so critical, as to restrain them from 
their unholy aims. Then, as now, the halls of legis- 
lation, the pulpit, and the great portion of the Fed- 
eral press, sent forth their denunciatory resolutions, 
their pious anathemas, and treacherous slanders, 
against their own Government, the justness of its 
cause, and those who sustained it. A like judg- 
ment as overtook those who took a part against 
their country in those wars, in my belief, awaits 
those who side with the enemy in this. 

Mr. CARROLL replied to points made by Mr. 
Norns, and argued that the annexation of ‘Texas 
was the cause of the war. He had always depre- 
cated the annexation, and he denounced as en- 
tirely unworthy of our Government, and a violation 
of the great principles of justice, the waging a 
war of conquest, and urged that Congress should 
make a declaration that this war should not he 
waged for conquest, or annexation of territory. 
The consequences of the acquisition of territory 
could be none other than disastrous in the extreme 
to the happiness and permanence of the Union; 
far more so than the war itself. 

Mr. C. congratulated the northern democracy 
that they had at last come on to the true Whig 
platform, and were now resisting determinedly, 
the acquisition of slave territory. Had they so 
acted when Texas was brought in—had they come 
boldly up to the standard of Whig principles, we 
should never have been involved in the difficulties 
which have now thickened around us. He ex- 
horted them, however, to take one step further, 


| and say with the Whigs, that no territory*what- 


ever should be acquired. 

He complained of the unjust and ungenerous 
course of the dominant party in this House, in 
compelling the Whigs to vote for the preamble of 
the war bill, (which they considered false,) or to 
go against the bill itself, and thus withhold succor 
from our army, when in peril; and contended 
that they were not thus foreclosed (as was now 
urged) from expressing their views of the injustice 
of, and arraigning the President for plunging us 
into this war. He considered it a war of con- 
quest, and that it was now (if it continued to be 
prosecuted in the same manner as at present) little 
nearer a termination than at the beginning. And 
the surest, and perhaps the only way of concluding 
it, was that Congress should declare that conquest 
was not its object, and that not a foot of Mexican 
territory should be acquired. But although dis- 
approve of its ends and purposes, he would vote 


| all necessary supplies for the maintenance of our 


army now in the field. 

Mr. DROMGOSOLE next addressed the com- 
mittee. He said: Although I have succeeded in 
obtaining the floor, I know not that I shall endea- 
vor to occupy the whole hour allotted to me. I 
desire to say something in connexion with the ap- 


| propriation we propose to make in the bill before 


us for the support of the army and for the prose- 
cution of the war. Confining myself to this view 
of the case, I shall excuse myself from going back 
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into an inquiry as to the causes of this war, or 
the conduct of the President, who is charged with 
having produced it. I shall also excuse myself 
from going into areply to gentlemen who have 
labored so much in heaping abuse upon the Presi- 
dent for involving us (as they say) in this war. 
You have called it a Presidential war; you have 
said it is a war without sufficient justification; you 
have said the President made it. Sir, there is one 
reply to all this. I say, upon the question of the 
appropriations for the support of the army and the 
prosecution of the war, it is unnecessary to go fur- 
ther back than to inquire whether this war does 
legally and constitutionally exist, and whether we 
mean to support it. To go further back is going 
behind the record. That inquiry is answered by 
the act of Congress; and this is the answer about 
all these preliminary causes and the conduct of the 
President; it is: that the war is legally and consti- 
tutionally declared to exist by the people’s Repre- 
sentatives here assembled, with only fourteen 
dissentients upon this floor. That act will be 
found upon the 14th page of the acts of last ses- 
sion, corresponding exactly with the number of 
dissentients, and was approved on the Mth of 
May last. That act declared that war exists be- 
tween this country and Mexico. And not only this, 
but it goes further, and avers that the conduct of 
Mexico herself has produced this state of war, It 
doubtless occurred to the minds of members ma- 
king that declaration that causes existed to justify 
the war upon our part; that causes had existed 
and did exist that would justify Congress in de- 
claring war; and these causes, together with actual 
aggressions and hostility on the part of Mexico, 
produced this state of war, and Congress declared 
ats existence. Andon the 15th of May, in prompt 
pursuance of this duty, under this act, the Presi- 
dent issued his proclamation, making known to the 
inhabitants of the United States this constitutional 
declaration on the part of their Representatives. 

Sir, the object of a declaration of a war in this 
country, as intended by the Constitution, is to give 
notice to the people of the country of the fact that 
war exists. According to the established princi- 
ples of modern international law, so far as the 
rights of nations are concerned, there is no neces- 
sity for the declaration of war. I know, that in 
former times, it was regarded as necessary. Much 
formality was observed in making the declaration: 
sometimes it was regarded as necessary to go to the 
confines of the enemy’s country, and by herald 
proclaim it. But now it is admitted, that between 
country and country, it is not necessary to declare 
war. The object, therefore, of the provision of the 
Constitution, is, first, to notify the people of the 
United States; and, second, that the Executive, 
when it is thus declared, may go on and discharge 
his duty, under the Constitution, which is to pro- 
secute the war and conduct it. 2 

The particular bill before us, Mr. Chairman, 
was assailed on yesterday by an honorable gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, [Mr. Wintrurop,] with 
whom I Bave the pleasure to serve on the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. Belonging to the 
same committce, and not being able to concur in 
the views which he presented, I shall take the 
liberty (and I could have desired that he had been 


in his seat to correct me, should I mistake any | 
portion of his argument) to reply to his argument, ! 


and make a brief comment upon them. 


In the commencement of his remarks, he de- | 
nounced the bill on account of the length of time 


to which the appropriations extended, and he also 
came to the conclusion that the bill formed a union 


of the purse and sword in the hands of the Exec- | 


utive. Now, Mr. Chairman, if the appropriation 
of money, to be disbursed under the Constitution, 
and in the mode pointed out by the laws, be a 
union of the sword and purse, then the sword and 


purse have been united, constitutionally united, | 


since the beginning of the Government to the pres- 
ent time. Sir, I understand by the union of the 
purse and sword as applied to despotic govern- 


ments, that the ruler or sovereign, as he may be | 


denominated, has the power to collect, to exact 


what moneys he may please from his subjects, and | 


then to appropriate and use them at his pleasure; 
at the same time having the power to make war 
when he pleases. But is it fair or candid to at- 
tempt to confound this principle in despotic gov- 
ernments of the union of the sword and purse in 
the hands of the Executive authority; to attempt 
to. confound that with the arrangement under our 


į Should not extend beyond the term of our own 


| he would terminate these appropriations when the 


| takes effect only from the commencement of the | 


| ence. 


Constitution, by which not one cent is taken from | 
the treasury except by appropriations made by | 
law? This bill, therefore, instead of forming a | 
union of the purse and the sword in the hands of | 
the Executive, in conformity with the Constitu- | 
tion, appropriates this money, and then, after it is | 
drawn out of the treasury, it is to be disbursed | 
according to the provisions of the law, and under 
the strict accountability which the law enjoins. 
This charge is but a feeble effort to renew and re- 
animate the dead, defunct charges, which formerly 
resounded throughout the country against Andrew 
Jackson. 

But the gentleman denounced the bill-because, 
he says, its appropriations run through sixteen 
months; and he seemed to intimate, as I under- 
stood, that the limitation of two years made upon 
an appropriation for the support of the army, 
under the Constitution, should correspond with the 
duration of two years of the House of Represent- 
atives; and hence inferred that our appropriations 


existence. He admitted, finally, I believe, that 
our appropriations at least ought to be limited to | 
the termination of the present fiscal year: that is, | 


bill wants them to begin; for most of the bill | 


next fiscal year, and appropriates for a year af- | 
terwards. [t is true there ig a section in the bill | 
which appropriates for the present fiscal year, for 
deficiencies in appropriating for the public service. 
But from what source the gentleman was able to 
come to the conclusion, that the limitation upon the 
appropriation to two years meant under certain 
circumstances less than two years, I am unable to 
conjecture. I never have been able to find any 
trace of any such position, in any writer or com- 
mentator upon the Constitution. I have exam- 
ined the numbers of the Federalist, and I invite 
the attention of gentlemen to them, (I cannot read 
them) from Nos. 23 to 28 inclusive. They are 
commentaries upon the war power, upon the rais- 
ing of armics and appropriations for their support, ; 
by Alexander Hamilton; and theargument is there |} 
answered that the appropriations made by one | 
Congress about to expire cannot go beyond its 
own limitation, or beyond the end of the fiscal year. 
All appropriations must necessarily be made in 
advance from the commencement of the fiscal year. | 
So far from this idea of our power of appropriations 
for two years being restricted by the fact of the 
near approach of the termination of our existence 
as a body here, all the discussions in all the wri- 
ters I have referred to, defend the propriety of the 
power of appropriating for two years m relation to 
the army, (for I believe upon no other subject 
than for the support of the army, is such a limita- 
tion found in the Constitution.) 

But the gentleman, as I understood him, speak- 
ing of this “ monstrous bill,” (as he termed it,) 
said the British Parliament, with all its character 
for omnipotence, could not pass such a bill; that 
they could not pass a bill making appropriations 
extending beyond a longer period than one year. 
I so understood the gentleman, and I should be 
sorry if I misstate him. If I do, I shall take pleas- 
ure hereafter, if I am so informed, to correct the 
statement.* 

I may not admire the British Constitution as 
much as the gentleman, or understand its provisions 
as well; but { undertake here to assert and declare, 
that he is utterly mistaken in saying that there is to 
be found anywhere in the British Constitution the 
principle that the British Parliament is limited to 
one year in making appropriations. Sir, this idea | 
is not new here. It was advanced and stated, pre- 
posterously, too, and attempted to be imposed upon 
the American people, while the discussion upon the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution was going on. 
Objection was then made to the provision of the 
Constitution which limits appropriations for the 
army to two years; and the assertion was made, 
that it exceeded the power granted in the British 
Constitution to the British Parliament. Sir, the 
incorrectness of the argument was sufficiently ex- 
posed at that day, and it ceased to have any influ- | 
It is now to be revived; and the effort is | 
again to be made to induce the belief that the power | 
to make appropriations for two years is a power | 
which exceeds the limitations imposed upon the } 
English Parliament. Sir, the fact is, though it is 


* Mr. Wintsrop was not in his seat at the time, 


admitted that the general practice of the British 
Parliament is to make appropriations for one year, 
yet it is a mere practice, in which they indulge ad 
libitum; but it is no constitutional. restriction: wpon “> 
the Parliament. Now, with a seven years Parlia- 

ment, I ask you if the people of England would 

be safer with a limitation of appropriations to-one 

year than the American people are with a biennial’ 
Congress, where. appropriations are not to extend: 
beyond two years, and which, every two years-at 

least, must be subject to discussion and decision 

by the people ? 

Mr. D. read from the 41st No. of the “Federal- 
ist?’ upon this point: 

“Next to the effectual establishment of the Union, the 
best possible- precaution against danger from standing ar- 
mies, is a limitation of the term for which revenue may be 
appropriated to their support. This precaution, the Consti- 
tution has prudently added. I will not repeat here the obser- 
vations which, I flatter myself, have placed the subject in a 
just and satisfactory Jight. But it may not be improper to 
take notice of an argument against this part of the Consti- 
tution, which has been drawn from the policy and pracuice 
of Great Britain. It is said that the continuance of an army 
in that kingdom requires an annua vote of the legislature 5 
whereas the American Constitution has lengthened this 
critical period to two years. This is the form in which the 
comparison js usually stated to the publie: but is ita just 
form 2 ita fair comparison? Does the British Constitu- 
tion restrain the parliamentary discretion to one year? Does 
the American impose on the Congress appropriations for two 


| years ? Ou the contrary, it cannot be unknown to the authors 


of the fallacy themselves, that the British Constitution fixes 
no limit whatever to tre discretion of the legislature, and that 
the American tics down the legislature to two years, as the 
longest adinissible term. Had the argument from the Brit- 
ish example been truly stated, it woulg have stood thus: 
the term for which supplies may be appropriated to the army 
establishment, though unlimited by the British Constitution, 
has nevertheless in practice been Hmited, by parliamentary 
discretion, to a single year. Now, if, in Great Britain, wbere 
the House of Commons is elected for seven years; where 
so great a proportion of the members are elected by so small 
a proportion of the people; where the electors are so cor- 
rupted by the representatives, and the representatives so 
corrupted by the Crown, the representative body ean pos- 
sess 2 power to make appropriations to the army for an in- 
definite term, without desiring, or without daring to extend 
the term beyond a single year; ought not suspicion herself 
to blush, in pretending that the Representatives of the Uni- 
ted States, cleeted freely by the whole body of the people 
evory second year, caunot be safely intrusted with a disere- 
tion over such appropriations, expressly limited to the short 
period of two years? 

“ A had cause seldom fails to betray itself. Of this truth, 
the management of the opposition to the Federal Govern- 
ment is an unvaried exemplification, But among all the 
blunders which have been committed, none is more striking 
than the attempt to inlist on that side the prudent jeal- 
ousy entertained by the people, of standing armies. ‘The 
attempt has awakened fully the public attention to.that. 
important subject, and has led to investigations which must 
terminate in a thorough ard universal conviction, not only 
that the Constitution bas provided the most effectual guards 
against danger from that quarter, but that nothing short of 
a Constitution fully adequate to the national defence, and 
the preservation of the Union, can save America from as 
nding armies as it may he split into States or Con- 
federacies; and from such a progressive augmentation of 
these establishments in cach, as will render them as bur- 
densome to the properties, and ominous to the liberties of 
the people, as any establishment that can become necer- 
sary, under a united and efficient Government, must be tol- 
erable to the former, and safe to the latter.” 


Mr. Chairman, it will be found, by reference to 
the Madison Papers, vol. 3d, pages 1494-5, that 
this subject of appropriation for two years under- 
wenta slight discussion in the Convention: 


WEDNESDAY, September Sth. 

Tx Convenrion, Mr. Brearly, from the Committee of 
Eleven, made a further report. 1 will only read the two 
first clauses : 

“1. To add to the clause, ¢to declare war, the words, 
Sand grant letters of marque and reprisal? 

2. To add to the clause, ‘to raise and support armies,’ 
the words, ‘but no appropriation of money to that use shalt 
be for a longer term than two years.’ 4 

This report being taken up, the first clause was agreed to 
nem. con. 

‘To the second clause Mr. Gerry objected, that it admitted 
of appropriations to an army for two ycars, instead of one; 
for which he could not conceive a reason ; that it implied 
there was to be astanding army, which he inveighed against, 
as dangerous to liberty—as unuccessary, even for.so great. 
an extent of country as this—and if necessary, same restric- 
tion on the number and daration ought to be provided. Nor 
was this a proper time for such an innovation. ‘the people 


| wonld not bear it. 


Mr. SusrmaN remarked, that the appropriations were per- 
mitted only, not required to be for two years. As the Legis- 
lature is to be biennially elected, it would be inconvenient 
to require appropriations to be for one year, as there might 
be no session within the time necessary to renew theim. 
He should himself, he said, like a reasonable restriction on 
the nuuiber and continuance of an army in time of peace. 

The second clause was then agreed to, nem. con. 


The limitation, then, of two years was agreed 
upon without restriction, so that if this bill does 
go sixteen months, or even two years, from this 
day, it is strictly within the limits of the Constitu- 
tion. But, as I endeavored to show, the bill only 
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makes an appropriation for one year, commencing 
with the beginning of the next fiscal year; so that | 
all thé. objection upon the ground of violating the 
Constitution vanishes into thin air. 

But, sir, the gentleman from Massachusetts 
complained thatthe bill making this appropriation, 
and to continue till 1848, would: have the effect of 
empowering the President to go on with his 
schemes of “ conquest,” “ laying waste,” “ pil- 
laging,” &e. Well, sir, it is true that the appro- 
priation is to enable the President, as is his duty 
to do, to prosecute the war; and I would ask any 
gentleman here or elsewhere, whether he declares 
that the legislative power can interfere atall with the 
manner of prosecuting the war after we have once 
authorized it? The Executive power, the Execu- 
tive power alone, is intrusted with conducting it, | 
and any attempt upon the part of Congress to de- : 
signate the mode in which it is to be conducted, 
what country shall be overrun, to what part our 
army shall be withdrawn, is a legislative usurpa- 
tion, an encroachment upon the Executive power. 
Will you do the injustice to the President of hold- 
ing him accountable for the prosecution of the 
war and the success of our arms, and then under- 
take, pragmatically and in violation of the Consti- 
tution, by the legislative power, to control the exer- | 
cise of his power? 

Sir, this is no new question. It was agitated in 
the Convention which formed the Constitution, 
whether Congress should have the power to direct 
the prosecution of war—for that was the original 
draft of the Constitution; and, upon motion and 
solemn argument, it was decided that the President 
alone should be intrusted with the prosecution of | 
war. Congress, then, has only the power to de- | 
clare war, to authorize it, and furnish supplies for 
conducting it. i 


t 
I 
| 
li 
| 


to exercise his discretion in prosecuting this war, | 
according to the constitutional powers vested in | 
him, according to the established usages of nations, 
and the principles of international law. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I refer to 3d volume of 
Mr. Madison ’s Papers, 351st page, upon the clause 
to make war: 


“i On the clause to make war— 

Mr, PINCKNEY Opposed the vesting this power in the Le- 
gislutare. Its proceedings were too slow. It would meet 
but once a year. The House of Representatives would be | 
too numerous torsuch deliberations. The Senate would be 
the best depository, being more acquainted with foreign af- 
fairs, aud most capable of proper resolutions. Jf the States 
are equally represented in the Senate, sy asto give no advan- 
tage tu the large States, the power will, notwithstanding, be 
safo, as the sal have their atat stake in such cases as well 
as the large States. Jt would be singular for oue authority 
to make war, and another peace. 

e Mr. Burse. The objections against the Legislature lie 


Mma at degree against the Senate. He was for vesting the 
power in tbe President, who will have all the requisite quali- 


ties, aid will not make war but when the nation will sup- 
port it”? 

Sir, there was a contest; one party maintaining 
that it ought to be in the Senate, another in Con- 
gress, and another—Mr. Butler, of South Caroli- 
na, (not the gentleman now in the Senate, )—main- 


r The President, as commander-in- |j 
chief of the army, supported by these supplies,.is i 


declaring war is alone the power vested in Con- 
gress, and that, after its declaration, the prosecu- 
tion of the war is intrusted alone to-the Executive. 
He, as commander-in-chief, vested with the autho- 
rity, is responsible to the country for the manner 
in which he conducts it; and the attempt to inter- 
fere, under pretence of not acquiring territory, or 
any other pretence, is but a pretext to interfere 
with the legitimate functions of the President; is 
but an attempt, under the semblance of preserving 
the rights of the people and restraining milttary 
power, to clog and impede the progress of our 
arms, and consequently delay—how long nobody 
knows—the termination of the war. 

And, sir, the same gentlemen who have thus en- 
deavored to interfere legislatively with the proper 


functions of the Executive, would be the first to į 


ery out against him for any misfortunes attending 
our campaign—would be the first to proclaim that 
he had not so ordered and arranged our army as to 
acquire victory and forward our conquests. 

So long, then, Mr. Chairman, as the war does 
exist, and so long as supplies of men and money 
are given for its prosecution, we are to look to the 
Executive alone for the prosecution of the war; 
and the only mode by which the legislative power 
can check him is by the extreme resort of with- 
holding supplies, of refusing to pass acts for the 
raising of menand the appropriation of money. 

Hence, sir, the President, in informing us at the 
commencement of this session, in his message 
which has been so much condemned for prolixity, 
and in recounting all the grievances and causes of 
complaint we have against Mexico, says itis pros- 
ecuted to redress all these accumulated injuries, 
which are sufficient justification for it. And it is 
but right that he should detail at the commence- 
ment of the session whatever are the existing dif- 
ficulties between us and Mexico, what are the 
wrongs of which we complain, and what is the re- 
dress we are to seek and secure. 

I do not, Mr. Chairman, consider it altogether 
as strictly within our province to declare particu- 


| larly how this war ought to be prosecuted, where 


the blow ought to be struck, what country ought 
to be overrun, and to what portion our army should 
be withdrawn. These questions belong to the 
Executive. As a Representative of the people, 
however, speaking for the people of my district, I 
am willing to declare my belief that the war ought 


| to be prosecuted with renewed energy and vigor; 


that its vigorous prosecution alone will secure 
peace. No timid, halting, half-way measures will 
secure to us peace with such a people as the Mexi- 
cans. We must prosecute it, to convince her of 
our ability to redress our grievances; we must go 
onand convince her of our power to conquer and 
subdue her; and if, before our final accomplish- 
ment of that, they should come to their senses, and 
be willing to make peace, why, we ought to be 
ready to meet them in a spirit of magnanimity and 
liberality, and with a desire to cement firmly our 
future peace and friendship. 

But, say gentlemen, we ought to connect with 


taining that the power to make war, unconditional, 
unconstricted, should be vested in the Executive. 
But, sir, a wise mean was adopted—adopted upon 
the joint motion of Mr. Madison and Mr. Gerry: 


Mr. Manison and Mr. Gerry moved to insert ¢ declare,’ 
striking out ‘make? war; leaving to the Executive the power 
to repel sudden attacks. 

“ Mr. SUERMAN thought it stood very well. The Executive 
should be able to repel, and not to commence war, ‘Make’ 
is Deter than ‘declare,’ the latter narrowing the power too 
much. 

oe Mr. Gerry never expected to hear, ina republic, a mo- | 
tion to empower the Executive alone to declare war. i 

“Mr. Burswortm., There is a material difference be- | 
tween the cases of making war and making peace. Itshould | 
be more easy to get out of war than into it, War also isa 
simple and overt declaration: peace attended with intricate 
and secret negotiations. 

« Mr. Mason was against giving the power of war fo the |) 
Exceutive, because not safely to be trusted with its or to the 
Senate, because not so constructed as to be entitled to it. 
He was for clogging, rather than facilitating war, but for fa- 
cilitating peace. He preferred ‘declare to t make? 

On the motion to insert ‘declare’ in place of Snake, it 
was agreed to: Comuceticut,* Pennsylvania, Delaware Ma. | 
ryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, | 
ay—8; New Hampshire, no—1; Massachusetts, absent, aa 


Thus, sir, the language of the Constitution, and 
the debate upon it, as to what that language should 
be, imply, show conclusively, that the province of 
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te Connecticut voted in the negative; but on the remark | 
by Mr. Kive that « make war might he understood to ‘ron. | 
duct? it, which was an executive function, Mr. ELLSWORTH | 
gave up his objection, and the vote was changed to ay.? | 


| profligate expenditure of money. 


our appropriations for the prosecution of the war 
a declaration that we do not mean to conquer or 
dismember Mexico. Ay, sir, that, indeed, is a 
wise policy! Gentlemen will appropriate millions 
upon millions for our soldiers, to support them, 
and couple it with a declaration that they ought 
not to conquer the enemy ! Why, sir, in what an 
attitude are gentlemen placed who maintain such a 
position? In the attitude of advocating what they 
would make, if their counsels prevailed 
while to pass this or any other bills appropriating 
twenty, thirty, or forty millions of dollars for the 
purpose of supporting our army, and carrying on 
a war with Mexico, if you declare you will not 
conquer the country? Sir, the war can be carried 
on only in the enemy’s country. q 

Sir, as we cannot foreknow or foresee with what 
obstinacy or perseverance the Mexicans will hold 
out, under what necessity we may be to prosecute 
this war with the extremest vigor justified by the 
laws of nations. How can we beforehand declare 


| we will not overrun the country, or what we will 


do when the war terminates? Are we prepared to 
say we will not conquer the country—that we will 
not take any portion of the territory? We do not 
know what will be the obligations of duty when 
the time comes. We do not know on what basis 
peace will be made—whether on the basis of re- 
storing everything as it was before the war com- 


1, a useless, | 
Is it worth jj 


menced, or on the basis of uti possidetis, We 
have no power to direct the movements of the 
army, or the mode of the prosecution of the war; 
and all these efforts to make a legislative declara- 
tion to this effect are transcending our constitutional 
power. 

Sir, it would not be amiss, did time permit—and 
I had intended to do so, at an earlier part of the 
session, if I could have obtained the floor—to go 
fully into the declaration of war, the definition of 
war, and the rights and duties of this country in the 
prosecution of war. Sir, I have some authorities, 
There is one more modern writer than Vattel, and 
eminent professor of law, late of the University of 
Gottingen, Martens. 

[Mr. D. read certain extracts from Martens, 
sustaining his views (subsequently expressed) in 
: reference to the establishment of provisional gov- 
ernments over the conquered territory, levying 
contributions from its inhabitants, &c., &c.] 

Sir, we have declared that both nations—the 
Republic of the United States and the Government 
of Mexico—are in a state of war, in which the 
whole nation, each member of our republic, stands 
opposed, and in the light of an enemy to Mexico 
and Mexican authorities and subjects. And al- 
though the President has declared, and I believe 
sincerely declared, that he, in conducting the war, 
in performance of his duty as the agent of his Gov- 
ernment, has no desire to conquer the country for 
the purpose of holding it as a mere conquest; yet 
he could not have meant that he did not cross the 
Rio Grande and prosecute the enemy for the pur- 
pose of conquering them. As amere conquest, he 
| had no such desire. I do not suppose there is a 
man in America who would not unite in the senti- 
ment that we have no desire to dismember their 
republic, or hold their soil by conquest. But we 
cannot foresee what will be the final issue—what 
|| will finally become our duty in prosecuting the war 
against an infuriated and persevering foe. 

Sir, the question comes up, if we cannot make 
peace, whether we are to prosecute the war vigor- 
ously, or whether we are to endeavor legislatively 
to control the President, and cause our army to 
stand still by their arms, and wait the successive 
approaches of the enemy—whether timid counsels 
are to prevail—whether we are to plant upon a 
certain line our soldiers, where they will die 
of sickness in- the valley of the Rio Grande, 
and be marks to be shot at and speared by the 
enemy, or whether they are to have the privilege 
of pursuing them. Sir, the proposition of with- 
| drawing our troops into a certain portion of the 
territory of Mexico, and defending it, is too ridic- 
ulous, as a war measure, to need or require se- 
rious comment. I have undertaken previously to 
i show that it would be a usurpation of power on 
the part of Congress to attempt any such thing. 
I admit, perhaps, if this war continue, it may be- 
come the duty of the next Congress, when the 
country is overrun by our arms, and when they 
are officially and authoritatively informed by the 
President that the country is in our péssession, 
and he recommends to Congress to adopt some 
legislation by which the civil rights of the citizen 
may be secured—I shall not say it may not be 
the duty of Congress to make provisional arrange- 
ment for the government of the country during the 
prosecution of the war. Its effect would he to se- 
cure the civil rights of the people, and to mitigate 
| the horrors of war and the rigors of military dis- 
cipline. Hence, if this war continues, and we 
maintain our military possession of the various 
provinces, it will become not only a duty which 
| the Government owes us and our army, but an act 
of humanity, to establish provisional government 
over the country held by our arms. 

Sir, besides the wrongs to be redressed, the 
maintenance of our national honor and national 
glory, should be equally an object of care with us, 
as it is in all civilized and well-regulated Govern- 
ments. Sir, whenever we shall become dead to 
the voice of honor, and to the whisperings of that 
glory which should adorn us, then shall we fall 
into disrespect with all other nations. Hence, 
there is no duty more sacred than that of pre- 
serving the national honor, the glory of our arms, 
and the dignity of the republic. Then, in addition 
to the accumulated grievances of which we com- 
plain, and the expenses which ought to be indem- 
nified to us, we have now involved our character, 
| our honor; and in view of this, what patriot can 
| advise that our army should retreat before the foe! 
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and retire ignominously into our own territory! 
Would that maintain the honor of the country? 
the glory of our arms? Put the question to the 
American people between this and the next session 
of Congress, Shall the war bé prosecuted? Shall | 
the rights of the country be maintained? There will | 
be but one response throughout the country in favor 
of it. It is true you hear some whisperings of dis- 
satisfaction, some murmurs of discontent, at the glo- 
ries we have achieved; but it was the case during the 
revolutionary war, and the last war, that we heard 
such croakings, and evil forebodings of our fate. 
. We must, then, under a proper sense of our wrongs, 
with a proper regard to our honor, continue the 
prosecution of this war, restrained alone by the prin- | 
ciples which govern nations. Hitherto we have 
exercised lenity and forbearance; the extreme rigors 
justified by the laws of nations, have not been 
enforced. It is my decided conviction, that they 
ought now to be enforced. Sir, with that view, | 
we ought to exercise the right, consistently with 
honor and propriety, to make the inhabitants of 
the country we are subduing contribute to the sup- 
port of our arms. The extreme rigor of the law 
would justify us to confiscate all the property of the 
country, both public and private. Then, it is an 
act of humanity, and an amelioration of the rigors 
of the law, to tell the citizens that they shall be 
protected in their property, but shall contribute 
a small modicum for the support of the invading 
army; for to the unresisting citizen, to the peace- 
able inhabitant, it will be an army of protection; 
much more effectual protection of their interests 
and property than the incursions of the wild ran- 
cheros of their own country. | 

[From this point Mr. D., by turning away, was 
very imperfectly heard by the reporter, and a mere 
reference to his remaining points only is attempt- 
ed, 

Crain reference to various authorities, Vattel 
and others, which he had marked, he proceeded 
to say, that there could be no more ardent advo- 
cate than he for mitigating the rigors of the law; 
and not enforcing too rigidly our rights under the 
laws of nations, unless circumstances require us to | 
march up to them fully. But he considered it had | 
now become our duty, not only to ourselves, our | 
rights and honor, but as the best mode of speedily 
terminating this war, to carry it on with all the | 
rights and privileges we have under the law of 
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habitants to acknowledge allegiance to us. _ | 
‘should it come to the last and extreme crisis, if we | 
are compelled to establish military authority over į 
the subverted Government, he would not hesitate | 
to advocate that we proclaim that those who might | 
be found at the head of the enemy’s forces, in re- | 
sistance to our authority, shall be punished as | 
rebels. The private who was forced into this ser- | 
vice against his will, he would exempt from this | 
summary punishment. | 

He referred to the general enthusiasm through- į 
out the country in favor of the war; everywhere | 
the American people went for prosecuting it vigor- ; 
ously, in vindication of our national honor and , 
national rights. ! 
to the noble example of a portion of his district— | 
Petersburg; their patriotic efforts in the raising of į 
men and moncy, and the enthusiasm with which 
all the men, sustained and cheered by the counte- | 
nance and warm approval of their fair country- | 
women, (upon whom he pronounced.a gallant and | 
glowing eulogium,) had inlisted in the country’s | 
cause. | 

He also alluded to the comparison which had ; 
been instituted between the respective forces of the : 
United States and Mexico at present, and of those | 
of our colonies and Great Britain during the revo- į 
lutionary war, and to the unfavorable inference, as 
to the final result of the present war, which” had 
been drawn therefrom by Mr. Dsexano and other 
gentlemen. He took directly the opposite view, 
and argued that if our colonies, with a population 
of three millions, were able successfully to contend 
with Great Britain, with her vast military and na- 
val forces, much more would the United States, 


And he alluded more especially ' 


| the military service of the United States by contract, pay- | 


| 


| the favorable action of the committee. 


| Wruyruror to the first clause of the bill, were re- į 


; be subject to reconsideration and revocation.”? 


| wards stricken out. 


ment: i 


with a population of twenty millions, be able to 
conquer Mexico (if she obstinately persisted in her 
refusal to comply with our just demands) with only 
about eight millions of inhahitants. 

In conclusion, he indicated his favor of the ap- 
pointment of a lieutenant general; but forbore to 
enter into any argument upon it at this time. 

[The speech of Mr. D., as revised by himself, 
will appear in the Appendix. ] i 

Mr. HENLEY obtained the floor, but two min- | 
utes remaining to debate, and gave notice of an 
amendment he should offer to permit the construc- 
tion, by individual enterprise, of a dam and lock at 
the falls of the Ohio river, and expressed tẹ hope i 
that so important a work—one in which half the ; 
people of the Union were interested, would receive | 


Mr. THOMASSON, in the few moments left, į 
objected to the adoption of the amendment of Mr. | 
Hen ey, unless he would suffer it to be amended 
in a manner as suggested by him. 

Mr. HENLEY accepted the proposition as a ! 
modification of his own amendment. | 

The hour of three o’clock having arrived, debate | 
ceased, according to the order of the House adopt- | 
ed yesterday, and the committee proceeded to vote 
on amendments. j 

The two following provisoes, offered by Mr. 


jected: 

* Provided, That no more than a proportionate amount of 
the money appropriated by the two first sections of this bill 
shall be expended during any one quarter of the year for 
which said appropriations are made. 

* Provided, also, That so much of said appropriations as 
shall be unexpended at the next meeting of Congress, shall 


The third proviso, offered by Mr.Winrurop to 
the first clause, was agreed to, in the following 
words: 


“Provided, further, That these appropriations are made 
with no view of sanctioning any prosecution of use existing | 


war with Mexico for the acquisition of territory to form new | 
States to be added to the Union, or for the dismemberment | 
in any way of the Republic of Mexico.” j 


The bill was then read by items, and, as the | 
reading proceeded— ! 

On motion of Mr. McKAY, many of the items | 
contained in the first section of the bill were en- | 
larged, by incorporating therein (as the reporter 
believes) sundry appropriations contained in a 
second section, which second section wag after- 
It is deemed unnecessary to 
give these amendments in detail, as a statement of 
all the appropriations made by the bill will be 
found in its proper place. : 

Mr. GENTRY moved the following amendment | 
at the end of the first section: 

*¢ For providing for the comfort of discharged soldiers who 
may be landed at New Orleans, or other places within the 
United States, so disabled by diseases or by wounds reccived 
in the service, as tv be unable to procced to their homes, and 
for forwarding destitute soldiers to their homes, $500,000 ; 
said sum to be applied and expended under the direction of 
the Secretary of War.” 

The amendment was agreed to: Ayes 79, noes 
74. | 

Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL moved the following | 
amendment at the end of the bill: : 

«For reimbursing to the legal representatives of the late i 
Lieutenant George E. Blake, of the Topographical Engi- | 
neers, the amount which has been deducted from his pay in | 
consequence of the robbery from him of Government funds | 
while in performance of active duty with the army of the 
United States, $500.7? 

The CHAIR ruled the amendment out of order. 

Mr. McKAY moved a number of additional į 
items, to come in at the end of the bill, which were 
agreed to. 


Mr. LUMPKIN moved the following amend- | 


And beit further enacted, That an act entitled ‘An act to } 
provide for the payment of horses and other property lostin į 
the military service of the United States,’ approved the 18th į 
of January, 1837, and all other acts and parts of acts relating Í| 
to the same subject, be and the same are hereby continued |} 
in force for a period of two years from and after the 3d day | 


i 
H 
ury,as to allow. to team cłaiinants, or those who have entered j 


3 A H 
and when they were in the line of their duty.” | 


Mr. G. W. JONES raised'a point of order. A | 
part of the amendment was irrelevant to the bill, | 


The CHAIR ruled the second part (section) out 
of order. : 

Mr, LUMPKIN then offered the first section of 
his amendment. Disagreed to. . ; 

Mr. BOYD, by direction of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, moved the following amendment: 

“ For the purchase of ground and the erection of addi- 
tional buildings at Newport Barracks, Kentucky, $24,090,” 

Mr. SEABORN JONES moved to amend the 
amendment by striking out $24,000, and inserting 
$15,000. Agreed to. 

The question was then put on Mr. Boyn’s 
amendment as amended, and decided in the nega- 
tive: Ayes 37, noes 81. , 

Mr. BURT, by direction of the Committee on 
Military Affairs, moved the following amendment: 

“For Mary E. D. Blaney, administratrix of Major George 
Blaney, deceased, the sam of $1,765 46, the amount due the 
said Major George Blaney at the time of his death.” 

The CHAIR ruled the amendment out of order. 

Mr. BURT appealed from the decision of the 
Chair. 

The question was stated and put on the appeal, 
and the Chair sustained. 

Mr. ROBERT SMITH moved the following 
amendment: 

“For the continuance of the Cumberland or National 
Military Road in the States of Ohio, Indiana, Ilinois, and 
Missouri, $300,000; 350,000 to be expended in Ohio, $100,600 
in Indiana, $109,000 in Illinois, and $50,000 in the State of 
Missouri.” 

The CHAIR ruled the amendment out of order. 

Mr. BEDINGER moved the following amend- 
ment, which was disagreed to; 

“And be it further enacted, That of the sum allowed by the 
act approved the 8th of August, 1846, entitled “An act mâ- 
king appropriations for the support of the army for the year 
ending on the 30th of June, 1347,’ to be applied to repairs 
at the national armories, such amount as in the judgment 
of the Secretary of War may be deemed necessary, not ex- 
ceeding $50,231, may be applied to the purchase of land 
from individuais and trom the town of Harper’s Ferry, Vir- 
ginia, and the assent of Congress is hereby given to such 
purehase.?? 

Mr. LUMPKIN moved the following amend- 
ment, which was ruled out of order: 

“ Beit further enacted, That the sum of $100,090 be, and 
ube same is hereby appropriated, for the purchase of sites, 
and the erection of suitable buildings thereon, for two na- 
tional foundries, one site to be in Cass county, Georgia, at 


t or near the place where the Western and Atlantic Railroad 


crosses the Etowah river; and the other site to be in the 
State of Pennsylvania, and to be located at such point in 
said State as commissioners, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, shall determine is most suitable 
for a national foundry.” 


Mr. FRIES moved the following amendment: 


“And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of War be, 
and he is hereby authorized and directed, to contract with 
any person or persons for the construction of adam and 
locks for the slackwater navigation of the Falls of the Ohio, 
so us to permit vessels of any size to pass whenever they 
ean navigate that river above or below: Provided, That such 
works shall be constructed under the direction of an engi- 
neer appointed for the purpose by said Secretary, the con- 
tractors for said work giving adequate security for its prompt 
and faithful execution, who shall be limited to a compensa. 
tion for said work of twenty cents per measured ton of the 
vessels that pass tbrough the said lock after its comptetion: 
Provided, further, That the United States shall have the 
right at any time of purchasing said work at the original cost 
of its construction: And also provided, furthermore, That the 
Secretary of War be directed to advertise, within sixty days 
after the adjournment of this Congress, for proposals for the 
construction of said work, and to award the contract to who- 
ever shall, within sixty days after said advertisement, offer 
to construct said work at the lowest rates of tolls there- 
on, upon the conditions and within the limits hereinbefore 
prescribed: Providel, further, That nothing herein contained 
shall be construed as preventing the Secretary of War, at bis 
discretion, to renew the advertisement, and extend the time 
for the reception of proposals for the construction of the said 
work, if such proposals shall not have been submitted within 
the time limited for that purpose as will secure its prompt 
construction, in accordance with the intent and meaning of 
this section of this act.” 


The CHAIR ruled this amendment out of or- 
der. 

Mr. HENLEY appealed from the decision of 
the Chair. 

The question was stated and put on the appeal, 


and the Chair sustained. . 
Mr. BOWDON moved the following amend- 
ment; which was disagreed to: 


< And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of War be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and required to refund, ont of 
any money in the treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
individuals (or their representatives) who Were attached to 
the companies formed in the counties of Tallapooza, Talla- 
dega, and Coosa, in the State of Alabama, in 1846, and who 
were called upon to serve, and were mustered into service, 
for six months, and discharged on failure to consent to serve 
twelve months, the several amounts which said volunteers, 
so discharged, paid for clothing for six months, which 
amounts shali be settied on just and equitable principles. 
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“6 And.be it further enacted, That the Secretary of War he, 
and he is hereby, authorized to pay the mounted volunteers 
stationed at Fort Atkinson, Iowa, and disbanded by order of 
the Secretary of War, for six months’ service, having been 
mustered for twelve months? service.” 

The committee then rose, and reported the bill 
as amended. 

Mr. McDOWELL, of Ohio, moved the previous 
question, which was seconded, and the main ques- 
tion was ordered, viz: Will the House concur with 
the committee in their amendments? 

‘The first amendment was read, viz: the third 
proviso offered by Mr. Winrurop. A separate 
vote was demanded on it. It was decided, by yeas 
and nays, as follows: Yeas 76, nays 126. 

So the House refused to concur with the com- 

mittee in this amendment. 
. The other amendments were then read and con- 
curred in, except the amendment moved by Mr. 
Gentry, on which a separate vote was demanded; 
and the question being taken, that was also con- 
curred in: Yeas 121, nays 54. 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time, and was engrossed and read a 
third time. 

The question recurred on the passage of the bill; 
and the previous question being moved, under its 
operation the bill was pasoi, ‘Yeas 152, nays 28. 

The bill as it passed the House, makes the fol- 
lowing appropriations: 

For pay of the army 
For commutation of o ` 
For commuiation of forage for oflicers? hors an 
For payments in dien of cloting for officers? servants 
For p s, including general aud staff 
oth . z Tank eea ss DOLDIS 
aud volur 

ANU EMpIOyCLS essere saareurveoesserseeee eese e e 2211,62 
For clothing of the army, camp and garrison equi- 

PASC seresa nia E EERDERE e Ei, 
For expenses of rocruiting, inclading bounties.. .. 110,000 
For three months’ extra pay to non-commissioned 


eaae a 3,365,462 
640,742 
148,640 

42,810 


teers 


officers, musicians, and privats. ..ssssssesesese 12,000 
For regular supplies of the quartermaster’s depurt- 

ment, Consisting of fuel, forage for horses, mules, 

oxen, of straw for soldiers’ bedding, stationery, 

printing, &e +3,710,600 


For incidental > quar e- 
partment, co ng of postage, expenses of 
court-martial, hire of laborers, &e., including 
the purchase of horses to supply the places of 
those which may be lost aud become unfit for 
HOVER RC iicacces ses ser errossiesesi enis seus 213000 

For repuring and enlarging barracks, quarters, 

storehouses, and hospitals, at the several posts, 

5 E EE EE A 

5? baggage, when travel- 


sportation of oftice 


ling on daly withoul troops... . es»... 50,000 
For transportation of troops ant s of the 

arwy, iueiuding the baggige of troops when mo- 

ving cither by land or water, freighis and fi 

THUZCS sce ce cece ann enasceeneaereneeea eons 213,300 
For contingencies of the army. «50,000 
Bor wedieal and hospital departinceut....... 150,000 
For purchase of ordnance, ordnance stores, and 

supplit . . 367,629 
For current ex 100,600 
Por armament of fortifications, 50,000 
For mamuticture of arms at the nati 360,000 
Por repairs and improve 

at Springtield armory... 15,000 
For repairs 

at Harper’s Perry armory.. 12,960 
For: ids 30,000 
For expense 

system of artillery, . 5,000 
For surveys with armies in the field , 20,009 


For providing for the comfort of discharged and dis- 
abled soldiers, anil for forwarding destitate sol- 
diers to their DOMES. sesasi 


qe 


ue following appropriations are made to supply deficien- 


in appropriations for the service of the present fiscal 


For pay of volunteers, under the resolation of 8th 

August, 1846 
Jor pay of volu 
For travelling alii 
For trans ti 


150,000 00 
5; 143,009 09 


ers under act of 13th May, 1 
wanee of volunteers oss 
rition and supplies, &e., in quarter- 
MAS department., ,... 
For se s of privats physicians, including the 

purehase of medical and hospital supplies.. 
For pay, including subaistenee and other allow- 

ances to ofieers of the ten regiments of regular 

troops autho d daring the pres ic 
For subsistence jn kind for said reghnents....., 221,571 52 
For pay of cleven regiments of volunteers recent- ; 

ly called into service... seese ee ee 1,003,110 00 
For subsistence in kind o ments of yo 

NULeers, : week ++ 283,418 85 
For exper in recruiting, including bount 
For ordnance, ordnance stores, and supplies..,. 452,557 00 
For repair and continuation of roads aud bridges 

for the use of armies in the fieid.... «++ 100,000 00 


Mr. McKAY moved that on and after to-mor- 
row, the daily hour to which the House shall 
stand adjourned, shall be ten o’clock, until other- 
wise ordered, 

Mr. HAMLIN moved to amend the motion so 
that, from and after to-morrow, the House will 


65,000 00 


i 
Levee eerees 500,000 | 


«500,000 00 | 
++ «4,090,000 00 | 


nt session.. 887,973 00 | 


262,895 00 ; 


take a recess from three till five o’clock. daily. 
Disagreed to. . 


The question was then put on Mr. McKay’s 
motion, and it was agreed to. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the fol- 
lowing communications: 

T. A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 
mitting, in pursuance of the resolution of the 
House of the 25th of March, 1844, a supplemen- 
tary report showing the proceedings under the 
bankrupt law in sundry States. Laid upon the 
table and ordered to be printed. 

If. A communication from the Secretary of 
State, transmitting, agreeably to the act of March 
2, 1819, tabular statements showing the number 
and designation of passengers who arrived in each 
collection district of the United States during the 
year ending September 30th last. Laid upon the 
table and ordered to be printed. 

Ill. A letter from the Secretary of ‘the Navy, 
transmitting, for the use of the members of the 
House of Representatives, two hundred and sev- 
enty-five copies of the Navy Register. Laid on 
the table. 

IV. A letter from the Register of the Treasury, 
in answer to the resolution of the House of the 
17th instant, referring to the Register of the Treas- 
wry for examination the manuscript work embra- 
cing the Public Accounts from the 4th of March, 
1789 to 1829, purchased by order of the House of 
Henry Elliot, at the last session. Referred to the 
Committee on Accounts. 


# Bills from the Senate of the following titles were 
severally read a first and second time, and appro- 
priately referred: 

An act supplemental to the act passed on the 9th 
of July, 1846, entitled ‘* An act to retrocede the 
county of Alexandria in the District of Columbia 
to the State of Virginia.’ 

An act to provide for transporting the mail of 
the United States to Oregon. 

The bill from the Senate to amend an act enti- 
tled ** An act to regulate the carriage of passen- 
gers in merchant vessels, and to determine the time 
when said act shall take efect,” was next taken 
up and read a first and second time; when the 
question was put, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. G. W. JONES moved to refer the bill to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. j 

Mr. THURMAN and Mr. PILLSBURY advo- 
cated the passage of the bill. 

The question was put on referring the bill to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, when it appeared that 
no quorum voted. 

The House then adjourned. 


PETITIONS, &c. 

Petitions, memorials, &c., were presented and 
referred, under the rule, as follows: 

By Mr. WOOD: The petition of Richard Street and oth- 
ers, in relation to the public lands. 

By Mr. M. L. MARTIN: The petition of citizens of 
Do:lge county, Wiscousin, for a mail route from Oak Grove, | 
via Lowell and Eiba, to Columbus, 

By Mr. HUDSON: The petition of Elihu Cutler and oth- + 
ers, of Iotliston, Massachusetts, praying for the restoration 
of peace to the country 
y Mr. McCLBAN: The memorial of 85 citizens of Penn- 
syivania and Maryland, praying for the establishment of a | 
mail route from McConueilsburg, Bedrord county, Pennsyl- 
vania, to Hancock, Maryland. | 

By Mr. MACLAY: ‘he petition of M. Ulshoeffer, C. P. 
Daty, and other citizens of New York, praying for an uct to | 


perimit the publie ships in the United States not employed |} 


in the public service to be commissioned for transporting | 
contributions of grain, &e., for the relief of Ireland. f 

By Mr. GORDON: ‘The petition of inhabitants of Dela- į 
ware and Otsego counties, New York, for the establishment 
of a post route from Cannonsville to Unadilla. 

By Mr. MeDANIEL: The petition of the inhabitants of 
Patnam county, Missouri, asking the establishment of a post 
route in said county. 

By Mr. GIDDINGS: A petition to prohibit slavery from į 
any territory which we may obtain froin Mexico. Also, pe- į 
itions from Pierpont Edwards and 22 other citizens of Can- 
field, Ohio; of Oliver Clark and other citizens of Ohio; and 
of Lot Holmes and 47 other citizens of Ohio, praying that 
all territory acquired from Mexico may be appropriated to 
colonize colored people. Also, petitions from James Lewis 
and 56 others; of J. M. MeBain and 19 others; of John How- 
ard and 18 others, all citizens of Pennsylvania, for dissolv- 
ing the present Union. Also, petition from the Quarterly 
Meeting of Friends in Philadelphia, for separating the Fed- 
eral Government from all participation in the support of sla- 
very. Also, the petition of S. Cheny and 186 other citizens 
of Obio; of Ira Tracy and 87 others of Portage county, 
Ohio; of John Hubbard and 4 others, of Lake county, Ohio; 
of the Friends Quarterly Meeting of Columbiana county, | 
Ohio; of Volney Lewis and 60 other citizens of Ohio; of 
Joseph H. Cope and 47 other citizens of Obio, to bring the 


of John Montgomery and 57 other citizens of Medina coun- 
ty, Ohio, to grant a tract of land for building a railroad to 
Oregon. 5 


Correcrion.—In the report of Mr. MOCLELLAND’S re- 
marks, made the 18th instant, on the point of order raised by 
Mr. Doverass, relative to Mr. MceC.’s amendment to the 
Wisconsin Harbor BiH, the latter gentleman is made to say 
that the amendment was one “in which the whole Union 
had an interest, but of which the people had been ‘defrand- 
ed? in a way they would not soon forget.” This is a mis- 
take. Mr. McC. did not use such an expression, and did 
not in any way allude to the veto of last session. His opin- 
ions of the veto are recorded, and are unchanged; but it 
would not (Mr. McC. says) accord with his usual course to 
make use of such an expression as (in the confusion of the 
Hal) was attributed to him. 


IN SENATE. 
Wenpyespay, February 24, 1847. 

The reading of the Journal was dispensed with. 

Mr. DIX presented a petition of tradesmen of 
the city of New York, praying that no restrictions 
may be imposed upon the right of volunteers to 
make assignments of their pay to secure the repay- 
ment of advances made to them for the purchase of 
their outfits; which: was referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Mr. DAVIS presented a petition of citizens of 
Truro, Massachusetts, praying that an appropria- 
tion may be made for a light-house and buoys at 
the entrance of Parmet harbor, in that State; which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. CAMERON presented the petition of Wil- 
liam W. Chew, praying compensation for his ser- 
vices as Chargé d’Affaires of the United States at 
the Court of St. Petersburg in 1839; which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. DIX presented two memorials praying that 
such vessels of the United States as can be spared 
from the public service, may be commissioned for 
transporting provisions to the suffering people of 
Ireland; which were referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Mr. DIX, from the Committee on Commerce, to 
whom had been referred the bill from the House 
to provide for continuing a certain public work in 
the Territory of Wisconsin, and for other pur- 
poses, reported the same without amendment. 
| Mr. D. from the same committee, to whom had 
been referred the bill to provide for the survey of 
the mouth of Red river, in the State of Louisiana, 
reported the same without amendment. 

PRIVATE BILLS. 

Mr. MILLER, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, reported a bill for the relief of Monmouth 
B. Hart, Joel Kelley, and William Close, securi- 
ties for the late Benjamin F. Hart, a purser in the 
United States navy; which was read, and passed 
to the second reading. 

Mr. RUSK, from the Committee of Claims, re- 
ported a bill for the relief of Bryan Callaghan; 
which was read, and passed to the second reading. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland, from the same 
committee, reported a bill for the relief of Edward 
Bolon; which was read, and passed to the second 
reading. 

APPEALS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland, (ow leave) intro- 
duced a bill to regulate appeals from the trial of 
issues in the District of Columbia; which was read 
a first and second time by unanimous consent. 

CIVIL AND DIPLOMATIC BILL. 
| On motion by Mr. EVANS, the prior orders 
were suspended, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration, as in committee of the whole, of the 
bill from the House making appropriations for the 
civil and diplomatic expenses of the Government 
for the year ending the 30th day of June, 1848. 

The various amendments reported from the 
Committee on Finance (twenty-one in number) 
were severally agreed to, with some slight modi- 
fication in the 3d and 7th. 

Mr. EVANS, by direction of the Committee on 
Finance, then moved an amendment increasing the 
appropriation for the contingent expenses of the 
Senate, from $75,000 to $120,000; which was 
agreed to. 

Also, an amendment appropriating $2,000 for a 
| clerk for bounty land claims; which was agreed to, 
| Also, an amendment making an appropriation 
| for collecting and preparing information to be laid 
before Congress; which was agreed to. 

Mr. EVANS moved an amendment authorizing 


war with Mexico to an immediate close. Also, the petition 


i the assistant treasurer at New York to employ a 
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chief clerk at a salary of.two thousand dollars per 
annum, and authorizing said chief clerk to perform 
all the functions of the assistant treasurer in the 
absence of the latter. 

Mr. E. said, that in the absence of the chairman 
of the Committee on Finance, it had become his 
duty to propose this amendment, at the request of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. The assistant 
treasurer at New York had stated that the duties of 
his office were very arduous, and he desired to 
have a competent person in whom he could repese 
confidence, and such a one could not be procured 
at the salary fixed by law of eight hundred dol- 
lars. He had a gentleman with him at this time 
who gave his aid in transacting the,business of the 
Government. He was a gentleman in whom the 
assistant treasurer reposed perfect confidence, but 
he will not remain for the low salary of eight hun- 
dred dollars. ‘The Secretary also stated the pro- 
priety of authorizing the chief clerk to act as the 
assistant treasurer during the absence of the chief. 

Mr. NILES expressed his dissatisfaction at the 
course which the bill was taking. We had gone 
on enlarging the appropriations, appointing new 
clerks, and making the bill more extravagant than 
when it came from the House. And he desired to 
ask the Senator, who was a member of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, whether a single reduction had 
been recommended or adopted? We had gone on 


voting away men and money ata most lavish rate, | 


and he who was most liberal was most patriotic. 
The old-fashioned doctrines of economy, and the 
necessity for a vigilant eye, had been entirely lost 
sight of. It was entirely useless for him, or for 
any other individual, to attempt to stem the tor- 
rent. Fe had made some efforts to awaken the 
attention of the country to the alarming condition 
of our finances. While the expenses of the war 
were running on to the amount of thirty or forty 
millions, instead of suffering this to check our ex- 
travagance, we have gone on voting large sums 
for objects not connected with the war, but for 
building steamships and for other matters, which 
will not be required until we are at peace. We 
were enlarging our approprintions without regard 
to amount, while, on the other hand, we had taken 
no step to put a single dollar into the treasury. 
This might be a proper appropriation enough, but 
he was inclined to think it was too large. 

Mr. EVANS said, that as far as he could hear 
what had fallen from the Senator from Connecti- 
cut, he had inveighed generally against the ex- 
travagance of the appropriations in this bill, and 
that instead of reducing them, the committee had 
enlarged them. It was true they were enlarged; 
and it was necessary they should be enlarged to 
meet the necessary duties required by the state of 
the country. A great many operations were now 
going on in addition to the ordinary routine of 
public duties, and a number of additional officers 
were necessary to carry them on, A multitude of 
claims growing out of the war are daily pressing 
on the departments, and the most economical mode 
of administering the Government was to adjust and 
settle these claims promptly. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON objected to the amend- 
ment because it had not been submitted for the 
examination of the committee, but had been intro- 
duced at the instance of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. He could not consent that the duties 
of the assistant treasurer of New York, whose ap- 
pointment had received the sanction of the Senate, 
and who had to give bonds for the security of the 
public funds in his hands, should be transferred to 
a chief clerk of whom the Senate knew nothing, 
and who had not been required to give bonds, 
whenever the chief officer found it convenient to be 
absent. We had been told that these assistant 
treasurers could get along very well with two 
clerks at #800 each; and now there was a bill in 
` the House providing for an increase of the num- 

ber, and here there was an attempt to give a salary 
of $2,000 to one of them. The better way would 
be to strike the appropriation from this bill, and 
let it go into the bill from the House, so that the 
whole might be considered together. 
Mr. DICKINSON believed that the public mo- 
ney would be more secure, and the public duties 
` better performed, if the amendment was adopted. 
He supposed it was the dictate of prudence to au- 
thorize the chief clerk to officiate in the absence of 
the chief officer. The assistant treasurer had told 
„him that on one occasion he received a subpena to 
attend a court at a distance, to which he did not 


render obedience. An attachment was accordingly 
served upon him, and he was finally taken away 
from his office, while there was no one to take his 
place. It was to prevent a recurrence of an event 
so injurious to the public convenience that the 
amendment was intended. 

Mr. NILES moved to amend the amendment 
by striking out $2,000, and inserting $1,500. 

Mr. BAGBY was in favor of the amendment in 
its original form, and thought this was the proper 
place for it. The Senator from Connecticut had 
correctly said that there was a bill in the other 
House which authorized an increase of clerks and 
some modifications of the sub-treasury act; but at 
this late period of the session, with so many im- 
portant measures requiring action, it was not likely 
that that bill could be passed. The best economy 
was to settle our accounts promptly. A great er- 
ror in the practical administration of our Govern- 
ment was, to expect competent services to be ren- 
dered without competent remuneration. 

Mr. ATCHISON said, we had been informed 
by the Senator from Maine that this amendment 
was offered at the request of the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, and that the assistant treasurer of New 
York required the appropriation. Why? Be- 
cause the person who now occupied the situation 
of a confidential clerk would not remain for $800 
Now, he did not know of any extraordinary skill 
or acqnirements which were required by a clerk 
at New York, over all the other clerks of the other 
assistant treasurers in other places. There may 
be more business done in that city; and it was ne- 
cessary that the'clerks should be trustworthy. A 
high degree of skill, he admitted, was an uncom- 
mon quality, but honesty was a common one; and 
$800 would purchase as much honesty as $2,000, 
although it would not obtain the same amount of 
skill, But he did not understand that any great 
degree of skill was required at New York. He 
had no doubt that persons could be found in New 
York ready to perform the service for $800. The 
Secretary told us at the last session that $800 was 
a suficient salary. Now, he would rather give 
the assistant treasurer another clerk at $800 than 
give any one clerk $2,000. ‘hese offices were al- 
ways sought after freely, and by competent men; 
and, atter they had obtained the office, the next 
thing was to ask an increase of pay. This was the 
experience of every Senator. There was a con- 
stant outcry, not only from the heads of depart- 
ments, but from the clerks themselves, for an in- 
crease of their salaries. If one clerk was not found 
sufficient for the duties, he would be always wil- 
ling to give another at the same salary. 

Mr. EVANS was quite indifferent as to the fate 
of the amendment, which he had not offered on 
his own responsibility. Last year, he believed, 
the Senator from Missouri had told us that the in- 
dependent treasury could be carried on without 
any additional expense. 

Mr. ATCHISON said he thought so then, and 
he thought so now. 

Mr. EVANS did not think so then, and did not 
think so now. We were not beginning as yet to 
feel its operation. He had no doubt there were 
honest men enough to be got at $800; but the ob- 


ject of the assistant treasurer was, to have a man 


with whose fitness he was acquainted, and in whom 
he could repose confidence. He wished to obtain 
a man of family, of character, of property, 30 as to 
be above the reach of temptation. Doubtless the 
gentleman who now filled the office at $800 had 
been induced to do so by his attachment to the sys- 
tem, and a desire to give his disinterested services 
in working out its results. You have given your 
assistant treasurer $4,000. Could you not get one 
to take the office for $1,000? [A voice: “ Yes, for 


| $500. ”] Doubtless; but would it not be wiser to 


take a Competent person, and give him the $4,000, 


than to give $1,000 to a man who would abscond 
| as soon as he had collected as much of the public 


money.as would satisfy him? For himself, how- 
ever, he desired to say, that he was so opposed to 
the whole subtreasury scheme, that he did not care 
how soon it was wreckéd. 


Mr. HUNTINGTON said the amount of the : 


argument of the Secretary of the Treasury, as it 


chad been presented by the Senator from Maine, | 
y] seemed to be, that because we had | 


(Mr. Evans : 
given the assistant treasurer $4,000, we were bound 
to give another person $2,000 to transact his busi- 
ness for him, and divide the responsibility with 
him. He was opposed to this. He was desirous 


; one. 


1 
! 
| 
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i 
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to hold the Secretary to a reasonable allowance to 
carry on his scheme, and not to-permit an appre- 
priation like this to be inserted in the bill, in ordér 
to relieve him of any share of responsibility. This 
clerk, without having been submitted to the Sen- 
ate, without being called on for security, was to 
have all the powers of the assistant treasurer con- 
fided to him. He could not acquiesce in the pro- 
priety of such a course. f ; 

Mr. DIX said there was more in the argument 
of the Senator from Maine than had been stated: by 
the Senator from Connecticut. It was not that it 
was necessary to give a large salary to the chief 
clerk, because we had given a large one to the as- 
sistant treasurer. But it was for the purpose of 
obtaining an officer of responsibility. The députy 
of the collector of New York, who had no personal 
responsibility, received a salary of $2,500, and the 
other deputies received $1,500. 

Mr. CAMERON said his objection to the prop- 
osition was, that it divided the responsibility. It 
threw off the responsibility from an officer regii- 
larly nominated by the President, and confirmed 
by the Senate, on one who was altogether unknown 
tous. He thought, therefore, that it would be 
better to create two clerks at $800 each, than the 
one asked for at 42,000. He was opposed to this 
class of high salaried, irresponsible officers. In the 
custom-house at Philadelphia, he had seen rather 
too many of these filling offices which could be as 
well filled at much lower salaries. Doubtless there 
were plenty of competent persons in New York 
who would take the duties of the office, and per- 
form them faithfully, for a less sum. And he was 
sure there were many such in Philadelphia. He 
would vote for the amendment of the Senator from 
Connecticut, and if that should be lost, Re would 
vote against the amendment. 

Mr. EVANS hoped the Senate would proceed. 
to vote. No doubt plenty of persons could be four d 
to serve for nothing, relying on a chance to ab- 
scond. If by giving a lower salary you appoint a 
clerk and force him on the assistant treasurer, and 
that clerk should abscond the next day with half 
amillion, he would not be responsible, because 
you forced the clerk on him. 

After a few words, not distinctly heard, from 
Mr. CASS, Mr. NILES, and Mr. TURNEY, the 
question was taken on the amendment of Mr. 
Nixes, and decided in the affirmative: Ayes 18, 
noes 16. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON moved to amend the 
amendment by striking out that part which gave 
authority to the clerk to perform the duties of the 
assistant treasurer in his absence. 

Mr. EVANS explained, that it was represented 
to him that there must be always some one in the 
office who was authorized to make transfers of 
drafts, or treasury notes, or giving receipts for de- 
posites, or other matters, in which the signature of 
the assistant treasurer was required. If the chief 
officer was away, and there was no one there au- 
thorized to affix his signature, it might be produc- 
tive of inconvenience both to the Government and 
the merchant. He understood it was on that ground 
that the amendment was desired. 

Mr. NILES thought there was a principle in- 
volved in this question, and a very important 
Our Jaws do not recoguise this principle of 
giving any of the powers of a responsible officer to 
one who is not responsible. This, therefore, raises 
a great question. A principal officer has been ap- 
pointed by the President and Senate, and he has 
given bonds for the faithful discharge of his duties; 
and we are now asked to make a clerk an attendant 
of that officer, without calling on him for bonds, 
and without a regular nomination. As for the con- 


| tingencics which have been named as requiring 


such an attendant, it was the duty of the chief offi- 
cer to provide for them. He might, when required 
to be absent, sign in blank, and leave these’ blank 
signatures in the hands of a clerk in whom he had 
confidence, to be filled as they might be required. 

Mr. DICKINSON considered the remedy sug- 
gested by the Senator from Connecticut as worse 
than the disease. He knew not why a competent 
clerk was to be called on to give bonds because he 
received $2,000 instead of $800 a year. The Sen- 
ator said the assistant treasurer might provide for 
contingencies by signing blanks, and leaving them 
to be filed by the clerk. Was that a correct, a 
safe way of doing business? Was it right that the 
chief officer should attach his name to a thing which 


li he knew nothing about? He would protest against 
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any such course, which never originated in any- 
thing but what was wrong, and which always tends 
to mischief. Hie would rather let the law stand as 
it was now. Clerks might be got at $800 or $500, 
-but the assistant treasurer required a man of stand- 
ing, of character, of age, and of property. 

Mr. TURNEY said that it was proposed to give 
power to the clerk to act in the absence of the chief, 
and it was contended by the Senator from New 
York that the chief was responsible for the acts of 
the clerk. He would inquire if the clerk was not 
appointed by the Secretary of the Treasury; and, 
if so, how could the assistant treasurer be made 
responsible for a clerk who was not appointed by 

im? 

Mr. HUNTINGTON repeated that it was in- 
tended to appoint a person to exercise the duties 
of assistant treasurer, without being regularly ap- 

ointed by the President and Senate; and to this 
fe objected. 

The amendment to the amendment was then 
agreed to; and the question being on agreeing to 
the amendment as amended, it was also agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, then moved an 
amendment, making an appropriation for the com- 
pletion of the marine hospital and the erection of 
a.custom-house at New Orleans. 

Mr: J. stated that the appropriation asked for 
had been twice imbodied in a bill which had re- 
ceived the sanction of the committee. It had failed 
last session for want of time. Another bill was 
introduced this session, from the same committee; 
but it was not probable that it would be reached. 
A large sum had been expended in the erection of 
the marine hospital; and it was now going to de- 
cay for want of an appropriation, The amount 
asked for is in accordance with the official esti- 
mate. Evidence had been produced, years ago, 
that the present custom-house was not sufficient 
for the business of the port, which produces a very 
large revenue to the Government. When it is 
considered that a million or thirteen hundred thou- 
sand dollars had been expended for a custom- 
house in New York, and a large sum in Philadel- 
phia, and half a million for furnishing the custom- 
heute at Boston, he hoped this would not be re- 
fused. 

Here, on motion of Mr. SEVIER, the bill was 
laid upon the table. 

7 RELIEF OF IRELAND. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN said he believed that ail 
must be aware of the suffering now existing among 

` the famishing poor of Ireland, and as he believed 


it to be our duty as a Christian nation to spare a | 


ortion of that plenty with which a bounteous 
Providence has blessed us to our unfortunate bre- 
thren of the Emerald Isle, he would give notice that 


on to-morrow he should ask leave to bring in a bill | 


making a contribution in behalf of suffering Ire- 
land. 

Mr. CALTIOUN rose to give notice that to- 
morrow, ifthe Senate was sufficiently full, he should 
eall up the resolutions he submitted some days 
since, during the morning hour, or at some other 
hour, if opportunity offered, 

Mr. WEBSTER observed that he should prob- 
ably adopt the same course in relation to the res- 
olutions he had submitted, and perhaps it would 
not be improper that both should be before the 
Senate at the same time. It was not his purpose, 


when he offered the resolutions, to have addressed | 


the Senate until the pending measure (the three 
million bill) had been disposed of; but the discus- 
sion had been so protracted that, should the re- 
solutions of the Senator from South Carolina be 
taken up, he (Mr. W.) should follow the example 
thus set him, and call up his own. 


THE THREE MILLION BILL. 
On motion by Mr. SEVIER, the Senate then 
resumed the consideration, as in Committee of the 
Whole, of the bill making further appropriation 


for bringing the existing war with Mexico to a | 


speedy and honorable conclusion. 


Mr. BENTON said— 


Mr. Presipent : The Senator from South Caro- 


lina (Mr. CaLuoux] has boldly made the issue as 
to the authorship of this war, and as boldly thrown 
the blame of it upon the present Administration. 
On the contrary, I believe himself to be the author 
of it, and will give a part of my reasons for be 
lieving so. 
march to the Rio Grande to have been the cause 
of the war, any more than I consider the British 


In saying this, I do not consider the | 


the cause of the American Revolution, or the cross- 
ing of the Rubicon by Cesar to have been the 
cause of the civil war in Rome. In all these cases, 
I consider the causes of war as preéxisting, and 
the marches as only the effect of these causes. I 
consider the march upon the Rio Grande as being 
unfortunate, and certainly should have advised 
against it if I had been consulted, and that without 
the least fear of diminishing my influence in the 
settlement of the Oregon question—a fear which 
the Senator from South Carolina says prevented 
him from interposing to prevent the war which he 
foresaw. My opinion of Mr. Polk—and expe- 
rience in that very Oregon case has confirmed it— 
did not authorize me to conjecture that any one 
would lose influence with him by giving him 
honest opinions; so I would have advised against 
the march to the Rio Grande if I had been con- 
sulted. Nor do I see how any opinion adverse 
to the President’s was to have the effect of les- 
sening his influence in the settlement of the Ore- 
gon question. ‘Chat question was settled by us, 
not by the President. Half the Democratic Sena- 
tors went contrary to the President’s opinion, and 
none of them lost influence with him on that ac- 
count; and so I can sce no possible connexion 
between the facts of the case and the Senator’s rea- 
son for not interfering to save his country from the 
war which, he says, he saw. His reason to me 
is unintelligible, incomprehensible, unconnectible 
with the facts of the case. But the march on the 
Rio Grande was not the cause of the war; but the 
causes of this event, like the causes of our own 
revolutionary war, were in progress long before 
hostilities broke out. The causes of this Mexican 
war were long anterior to this march; and, in fact, 
every circumstance of war then existed, except the 
actual collision of arms. Diplomatic intercourse 
had ceased; commerce was destroyed; fleets and 
armies confronted each other; treaties were declared 
to be broken: the contingency had occurred in 
which Mexico had denounced the existence of 
war; the incorporation of Texas, with a Mexican 
war on her hands, had produced, in legal contem- 
plation, the status belli between the two countries: 
and all this had occurred before the march upon 
the Rio Grande, and before the commencement of 
this Administration, and had produced a state of 
things which it was impossible to continue, and 
which could only receive their solution from arms 
or negotiation. The march to the Rio Grande 
brought on the collision of arms; but, so far from 
| being the cause of the war, it was itself the effect 
ii of these causes. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina is the author of those causes, and therefore the 
author of the war; and this I propose to show, at 
present, by evidence drawn from himself—from 


| 
i! his public official acts—leaving all the evidence de- 
| rived from other sources, from private and unofii- 
i cial acts, for future production, if deemed neces- 
|| sary. 

The Senator from South Carolina, in his effort 
to throw the blame of the war upon the President, 
goes no further back in his search for causes than 
to this march upon the Rio Grande: upon the 
same principle, if he wrote a history of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, he would begin at the march upon 
Lexington and Concord, leaving out of view the 
| ten years work of Lord North’s Administration. 
| No, the march upon the Rio Grande was not the 
cause of the war: had it not been for preéxisting 

auses, the arrival of the American army on the 


| military courtesy, according to the usage of all civil- 
i; ized nations, and with none so much as with the 
Spaniards. Complimentary visits, dinners, and fan- 
:: dangos, balls—not cannon balls—would have been 
the salutation. The causes of the war are long an- 
‘| terior; and I begin with the beginning, and show 
| the Senator from South Carolina an actor from the 
‘first. in doing this, I am acting in defence of the 
country, for the President represents the country. 
The Senator from South Carolina charges the war 
i upon the President: the whole opposition follow 
him: the bill under discussion is forgotten; crimi- 
‘ination of the President is now the object; and in 
|: that crimination, the country is injured by being 
i: made to appear the aggressor in the war. This is 
| my justification for defending the President, and 
: showing the truth that the Senator, in his manner 
of acquiring Texas, is the true cause of the war. 
i The cession of Texas to Spain in 1819 is the be- 
ii gmning point in the chain of causes which have led 


march upon Concord and Lexington to have been 


| Mexican frontier would have been saluted with, 
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to this war; for unless the country had been ceded 
away, there could have been no quarrel with any 
Power in getting it back: For a long time the ne- 
gotiator of that treaty of cession [Mr.J.Q. Adams] 
bore all the blame of the loss of Texas; and his, 
motives for giving it away were set down to hostil- 
ity to the south and west, and a desire to clip the 
wings of the slaveholding States. At last the truth 
of history has vindicated itself, and has shown who 
was the true author of that mischief to the south 
and west. Mr. Adams has made a public decla- 
ration, which no one controverts, that that cession 
was made in conformity to the decision of Mr. 
Monroe’s cabinet, a majority of which was slave- 


| holding, and among them the present Senator from 


South Carolina, and now the only survivor of that 
majority. He does notcontradict the statement of 
Mr. Adams: he, therefore, stands admitted the co- 


| author of that mischief to the south and west 


which the cession of Texas involved, and to escape 
from which it became necessary, in the opinion of 
the Senator from South Carolina, to get back Tex- 
as at the expense of war with Mexico. This con- 
duct of the Senator in giving away Texas when we 
had her, and then making war to get- her back, 
is an enigma which he has never yet condescended 
to explain, and which, until explained, leaves him 
in a state of self-contradiction, which, whether it 
impairs his own confidence in himself or not, must 
have the effect of destroying the confidence of 
others in him, and wholly disqualifies him for the 
office of champion of the slaveholding States. It 
was the heaviest blow they had ever received, 
and put an end, in conjunction with the Missouri 
compromise, and the permanent location of the 
Indians west of the Mississippi, to their future 
growth or extension as slave States beyond the 
Mississippi. The compromise, which was then 
in full progress, and established at the next ses- 
sion of Congress, cut off the slave States from 
all territory north and west of Missouri, and 
south of thirty-six and a half degrees of north lati- 
tude: the treaty of 1819 ceded nearly all south of 
that degree, comprehending not only all Texas, 
but a large part of the valley of the Mississippi on 
the Red river and the Arkansas, to a foreign Pow- 
er, and brought a non-slaveholding empire to the 
confines of Louisiana and Arkansas: the perma- 
nent appropriation of the rest of the territory for 
the abode of civilized Indians swept the little slave- 
holding territory west of Arkansas and lying be- 
tween the compromise line and the cession line; 
and left the slave States without one inch of ground 
for their future growth. Nothing was left. Even 
the then Territory of Arkansas was encroached 
upon. A breadth of forty miles wide, and three 
hundred long was cut off from her, and given to 
the Cherokees; and there was not as much slave 
territory left west of the Mississippi as a dove 
could have rested the sole of her foot upon. It 
was not merely a curtailment, but a total extine- 
tion of slaveholding territory; and done ata time 
when the Missouri controversy was raging, and 


| every effort made by northern abolitionists to stop 


the growth of slave States.* The Senator from 


| South Carolina, in his support of the cession of 
| Texas, and ceding a part of the valley of the Mis- 
' sissippi, was then the most efficient ally of the 


restrictionists at that time, and deprives him of the 
right of setting up as the champion of the slave 
States now. I denounced the sacrifice of Texas 
then, believing Mr, Adams to have been the au- 
thor of it: I denounce it now, knowing the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina to be its author: and for 
this—his flagrant recreancy to the slave interest in 
their hour of utmost periJ]—I hold him disqualified 
for the office of champion of the fourteen slave 
States, and shall certainly require him to keep out 
of Missouri, and to confine himself to his own baili- 
wick, when he comes to discuss his string of reso- 
lutions. 

I come now to the direct proofs of the Scnator’s 
authorship of the war; and begin with the year 
1836, and with the month of May of that year, 
and with the 27th day of that month, and with the 


* At the Presidential election of 1824, the northern States 
voted pretty much in a body for Mr. Calhoun, as Vice Presi- 
dent, giving him near the same vote which they gave Mr. 
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first rumors of the victory of San Jacinto. The 
Congress of the United States was then in session: 
the Senator from South Carolina was then a mem- 
ber of this body; and, without even waiting for the 
official confirmation of that great event, he pro- 
posed at once the immediate recognition of the 
independence of Texas, and her immediate admis- 
sion into this Union. He put the two propositions 
together—recognition and admission: and allowed 
us no further time for the double vote than the few 
days which were to intervene before the official | 
intelligence of the victory should arrive. Here ; 
are soine extracts from his speech on that occa- 
sion, and which verify what I say, and show that 
he was then ready to plunge the country into the 
Texan war with Mexico, without the’ slightest 
regard to its treaties, its commerce, its duties, or 
its character: 

“Mr. Calhoun was of opinion that it would add more 
Strength to the cause of Texas to wait for a few days until 
they received official confirmation of the victory and capture 
of Santa Ana, in order to obtain a more unanimous vote in 
favor of the recognition of Texas. * * * He had 
made up his mind not only to recognise the independence of 
Texas, but for her admission into this Union; and if the 
Texans managed their affairs prudently, they would soon be 
called upon to decide that question. ‘here were powerful 
reasons why Texas should be a part of this Union. The 
southern States, owning a slave population, were deeply i 
interested in preventing that country from having the power |! 
to annoy them; and the navigating and,manutacturing in- || 
terests of the North and East were equally interested in | 
making it a part of this Union. He thought they would 
soon be called on to decide these questions; and when they | 
did act on it, he was for acting on both together—for recog- 
nising the independence of Texas, and for admitting her 
into the Union. * * * *- Ifevents should goon as they 
had done, be could not but hope that hefore the close of the 
present session of Congress, they would vot only acknowl- 
edge the independence of Texas, but admit her into the 
Union. He hoped there would be no unnecessary delay— 
for in such cases delays were dangerous—but that they | 
would act with unanimity, and act promptly.” 

' 
| 
$ 
i 
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Here, then, is the proof of the fact that, ten years 
ago, and without a word of explanation with Mexi- 
co, or any request from Texas—without the least 
notice to the American people, or time for delib- 
eration among ourselves, or any regard to existing 
commerce—he was for plunging us into instant | 
war with Mexico. Isay, instant war; for Mexico | 
and Texas were then in open war; and to incorpo- 
‘rate Texas, was to incorporate the war at the same | 
time. All this the Senator was then for, immedi- 
ately after his own gratuitous cession of Texas, ; 
and Jong before the invention of the London abo- | 
lition plot came so opportunely to his aid. Prompt- 
ness and unanimity were then his watchwords. | 
Immediate action—action before Congress adjourn- | 
ed—was his demand. No delay. Delays were dan- į 
gerous. We must vote, and vote unanimously and | 
promptly. I well remember the Senator’s look and 
attitude on that occasion—the fixedness of his look, 
and the magisteriality of his attitude. It was such 
as he often favors us with, especially when he is 
in a crisis, and brings forward something which 
ought to be instantly and pnanimously rejected— 
as when he brought in his string of abstractions | 
on Thursday last. So it was in 1836—prompt and 
unanimous action, and a look to put down opposi- į 
tion. But the Senate were not looked down in 
1836. They promptly and unanimously refused : 
the Senator’s motion! and the crisis and the dan- ; 
ger—good-natured souls!—immediately postponed 
themselves until wanted for another occasion. | 

The peace of the country was then saved; but 
it was a respite only; and the speech of the Senator 
from South Carolina, brief as it was, becomes mo- | 
mentous as foreshadowing everything that has sub- | 
sequently taken place in relation to the admission | 
of Texas. In this brief speech we have the shad- 
ows of all future movements, coming in proces- 
sion—in advance of the events. In the significant ! 
intimation, qualified with the if “the Texians į 
prudently managed their affairs, they (the Senate) | 
might soon be called upon to decide the question of ad- | 
mission.” In that pregnant and qualificd intimation, . 
there was a visible doubt that the Texans might | 
not be prudent enough to manage their own affairs, | 
and might require help; and also a visible feeling | 
of that paternal guardianship which afterward as- ; 
sumed the management of their affairs for them. | 
In the admonitions to unanimity, there was that | 
denunciation of any difference of opinion which | 
afterwards displayed itself in the ferocious hunting | 

i 
| 


1 
down of all who opposed the Texas treaty. In 
the reference to southern slavery, and annoyance | 
to slave. property from Texas, we have the germ | 
of the ‘‘self-defence’? letter, and the first glimpse of 
the abolition plot of John Andrews, Ashbel Smith, 


i 
Hl 
i 
| 
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i involved in the renewed hostilities. 


Lord Aberdeen—I beg pardon of Lord Aberdeen 
for naming him in such a connexion—and the 
World’s Convention, with which Mexico, Texas, 
and the United States were mystified and bam- 
boozled in April, 1844. And, in the interests of 
the manufacturing and navigating states of the 
north and east, as connected with Texas admis- 
sion, we have the text of all the communications 
to the agent, Murphy, and of all the letters and 
speeches to which the Texas question, seven years 
afterwards, gave rise. We have all these subse- 
quent events here shadowed forth.. And now, the 
wonder is, why all these things were not foreseen 
a little while before, when Texas was being ceded 
to anon-slaveholding empire? and why, after being 
so imminent and deadly in May, 1836, all these 
dangers suddenly went to sleep, and never waked 
up again until 1844? These are wonders; but let 
us not anticipate questions, and let us proceed with 
the narrative. 

The Congress of 1836 would not admit Texas. 
The Senator from South Carolina became patient: 
the Texas question went to sleep; and for seven 
good years it made no disturbance. It then woke 


| up, and with a suddenness and violence propor- 


tioned to its long repose. Mr. Tyler was then 


! President: the Senator from South Carolina was 


potent under his administration, and soon became 
his Secretary of State. AJl the springs of intrigue 
and diplomacy were immediately set in motion to 
resuscitate the Texas question, and to re-invest it 
with all the dangers and alarms which it had worn 


| in 1836. Passing over all the dangers of annoy- 


ance from Texas as possibly non-slaveholding, 
foreseen by the Senator in 1836, and not foreseen 
by him in 1819, with all the need for guardianship 
then foreshadowed, and all the arguments then 
suggested: all these immediately developed them- 
selves, and intriguing agents traversed earth and 
sea, from Washington to Texas, and from London 
to Mexico :—passing over all this, as belonging to 
a class of evidence, not now to be used, 1 come at 
once to the letter of the 17th of January, from the 
Texian Minister to Mr. Upshur, the American 
Secretary of State; and the answer to that letter by 
Mr. Carnoux, of April llth of the same year. 
They are both vital in this case; and the first is in 
these words: 

“Sır: Itis known to you that an armistice has been pro- 
claimed between Mexico and Texas; that that arinistice has 
been obtained through the interveution of several great Pow- 
ers mutually friendly; and that negotiations are now pend- 
ing, having for their object a settlement of the difficulties 
heretofore existing between the two countries. A proposi- 
tion likewise having been submitted by the President of the 
United States, through you, for the annexation of Texas to 
this country, therefore (without indicating the nature of the 
reply which the President of Texas may direct to be made 
to this proposition) I beg leave to suggest that it may be 
apprehended, should a treaty of annexation be concluded, 
Mexico may think proper to at once terminate the armistice, 
break off all negotiations for peace, and again threaten or 
commence hostilities against ‘Texas; and that some of the 
other Governments who have been instrumental in obtain- 
ing their cession, if they do not throw their influence into 


| the Mexican seale, may altogether withdraw their good 
| offices of mediation, thus losing to Texas their friendship, 


and exposing her to the unrestrained menaces of Mexico. 
In view, then, of these things, I desire to submit, through 
you, to his excellency the President of the United States 
this inquiry: Should the President of Texas accede to the 
proposition of annexation, would the President of the Uni- 
ted States, after the signing of the treaty, and before it shall 
be ratified aud receive the final action of the other branches 
of both Governments, in case Texas should desire it, or with 
her consent, order such nusmber of the inilitary and naval 
forces of the United States to such necessary points or places 
upon the territory or borders of ‘Texas or the Gulf of Mexico 
as shall be sufficient to protect her against foreign aggres- 
sion? 

« This communication, as well as the reply which you 
may make, will be considered by me entirely confidential, 
not to be embraced in my regular official correspondence to, 
my Government, but enclosed direct to the President of 
Texas for his information. 

« With assurances of my great regard, I have the honor 
to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant.” 


This letter reveals the true state of the Texian 
question in January, 1844, and the conduct of all 
parties in relation to it. It presents Texas and 
Mexico, weary of the war, reposing under an ar- 
mistice, and treating for peace; Great Britain and 
France acting the noble part of mediators, and 
endeavoring to make peace: our own Government 
secretly intriguing for annexation, acting the wick- 
ed part of mischief-makers, and trying to renew 
the war; and the issue of its machinations to be 
unsuccessful unless the United States should be 
‘That was the 
question; and the letter openly puts it to the Amer- 
ican Secretary of State. The answer to that ques- 
tion, in my opinion, should have been, that the 


7 
| President of the United States did not know of the 
| armistice and the peace negotiations atthe time that 
he proposed to Texas to do an act. which would 
: be a perfidious violation of those sacred engage- 
ments, and bring upon herself the. scourge of re- 
newed invasion and the stigma of perfidy—that he 
would not have made such a proposal for the whole 
round world, if he had known of the armistice and 
the peace negotiations—that he wished success to 
the peace-makers, both for the sake of Mexico and 
` . > 

Texas, and because Texas could then come into 
the Union without the least interruption to our 
friendly, commercial, and social relations with our 
sister republic of Mexico; and that, as to secretly 
lending the army and navy of the United States to 
Texas to fight Mexico while we were at peace with 
her, it would bea crime against God, and man, and 
our own Constitution, for which heads might be 
brought to the block, if Presidents and. their Sec-. 
retaries, like constitutional Kings and Ministers, 
should be held capitally responsible for capital 
crimes. This, in my opinion, should have been 
the answer. But the first part of it—that of the 
scienter upon the point of the armistice and the peace 
| negotiations—could not be given in point of fact; 
| for the Department of State was full of communi- 
cations giving that information—one of them from 
the agent, (Murphy,) in these words: 

“The powers to be given to General Henderson are to be 
ofthe fullest and most complete character, so that no impedi- 
ment shall be found requiring further or other powers, or 
i further or other instructions. But, inasmuch as the Com- 
missioners of Texas now in Mexico, in treaty or negotiation 
touching an armistice, are supposed not to have concluded 
their labors, and it is clear to the President of Texas that so 
soon as this negotiation in relation to annexation is known 
to the Government of Mexico, ali negotiation on that and all 
other questions betw6en Texas and Mexico will cease, and 
that the President of Mexico will instantly commence active 
hostilities against Texas, which ‘T'cxas is wholly unprepared, 
by sea or Jand, to resist, itis understood that the Govern- 
ment of the United States, having invited Texas to this 
negotiation, will at once, and before any negotiation is set 
on foot, place a sufficient naval force in the Gulf to protect 
the coast of Texas, and hold a sufticient force of cavalry, or 
other description of mounted troops, on the southwestern 
| border of the United States, in readiness to protect or aid in 
the protection of ‘Texas pending the proposed negotiation 
for annexation. I trust my Government will at once sce 
the propriety of this course of policy; for F found it impos- 
sible to induce this Government to enter heartily into the 
| measure of annexation without an assurance that my Gov- 
ernment would not fail to guard Texas against all the evils 
which were likely to assail ‘Texas in consequence of her 
meeting and complying with the wishes of the United 
States.?? 

Denial of the knowledge of the existence of the 
armistice, and of the opening of negotiations, was, 
therefore impossible. Mr. Upshur, to whom the 
letter of the 17th of January was addressed, gave 
it no answer atall. During the forty days that 
his life was spared, he answered not; and I men- 
| tion this particular in justice to the memory of a 
gentleman who is no more. Mr. Nelson, the At- 
torney General, his temporary successor in the 
Department of State, did not answer it to the 
| Texian Minister in Washington, but he did to Mr. 
| Murphy in ‘Texas, in reply to his communication 
to the same effect with the letter.’ Mr. Nelson’s 
letter is dated the 11th of March, and is in these 
words: : 

“ Of the anxiety of the President to provide for the annex- 
ation of the territory of Texas to that of the United States, 
you have been heretofore apprized ; and of his readiness, 
by negotiation, promptly to effectuate this desire, you are 
wellaware. He regards the measure as one of vital impor- 
tance to both parties, and as recommended by the highest 
considerations of a sound publie policy. g 

“ Entertaining these views, the President is gratified to 
perecive, in the course you have pursued in yourintercourse 
with the authorities of Texas, the evidences of a cordial 
j coöperation in this cherished object of his policy: but in- 
structs me to say, that whilst approving the general tone 
and tenor of that intercourse, he regrets to perceive, m the 
pledges given by you in your communication to the Hon. 
Anson Jones of the 14th Febrnary, that you have suffered 
your zeal to carry you beyond the line of your instructions, 
į and to commit the President to measures for which he has 
i no constitutional authority to stipulate. y i 
“<The employment of the army or navy against a foreign 
| Power, with which the United States are at peace, is not 
within the competency of the President; and whilst he is 
not indisposed, as a measure of prudent precaution, and as 


i 


ji preliminary to the proposed negotiation, to concentrate in 


: the Gulf of Mexico, and on the southern borders of the Uni- 
ted States, a naval and military foree to be directed to the 
defence of the inhabitants and territory of Texas at a proper 
time, he cannot permit the authorities of that Government 
or yourself to labor under the misapprehension that he has 
| power to employ them at the period indicated by your stipu- 
lations. 

ss Of these impressions, Mr. Van Zandt, tha chargé daf- 
faires of the Texan Government, has been, and General 
! Henderson, who is daily expected here, will be fully adver- 
| tised. In the meantime, the President desires that you 
will at once countermand your instructions to Lieutenant 
Davis, as far as they are in conflict with these views. 
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“In any emergency that may occur, care will be taken 
that the commanders of the naval and military forces of 
the United States shall be properly instructed. Your re- 
quest that they may be placed under your control cannot be 
gratified.” 

This is very constitutional and proper language: 
and if it had not beén reversed, there would have 
been no war with Mexico. But it was reversed. 
Soon after it was written, the present Senator from 
South Carolina took the chair of the Department | 
of State. Mr. Pinckney Henderson, whom Mr. 
Murphy mentions as coming on with full powers, 
on. the faith of the pledge he had given, arrived 
also, and found that pledge entirely cancelled by 
Mr. Tyler’s answer through Mr, Nelson; and he 
utterly refused to treat. The new Secretary was 
in a strait; for time was short, and Texas must be 
had; and Messrs. Henderson and Van Zandt would 
not even begin to treat withouta renewal of the 
pledge given by Mr. Murphy. That had been can- | 
celled in writing, and the cancellation had gone to 
Texas, and had been made on high constitutional 
ground. The new Secretary was profuse of verbal 
assurances, and even permitted the ministers to 
take down his words in writing, and read them over 
to him, as was shown by the Senator from Texas, 
{General Hovstow,] when he spoke on this subject 
on Thursday last. But verbal assurances, or me- 
moranda of conversations, would not do. The in- 
structions under which the ministers acted required 
the pledge to be in writing, and properly signed. 
The then President, present Senator from Texas, 
who had been a lawyer in Tennessee before he 
went to Texas, seemed to look upon it as a case 
under the statute of frauds and perjuries—a sixth 
case added to the five enumerated in that statute— 
in which the promise is not valid, unless reduced 
to writing, and signed by the person to be charged 
therewith, or by some other person duly autho- 
rized by him to sign for him. The firmness of the 
Texian ministers, under the instructions of Presi- | 
dent Houston, prevailed; and at last, and after long 
delay, the Secretary wrote, and signed the pledge 
which Murphy had given, and in all the amplitude 
of his original promise. That letter was dated 
on the 11th day of April, 1844, and was in these 
words: 


« Ganrremen: The letter addressed by Mr. Van Zandt 
to the late Secretary of State, Mr. Upshur, to which you 
have called my attention, dated Washington, 17th January, 
1844, has been laid before the President of the United 
States. 
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to it, Tam directed by the President to say that 
of the Navy has been instructed to order a 
to concentrate in the Guif of Mexico, to 
ey; and that similar orders have been 
ry of War, to move the disposable mil- 
itary forces on our sonthwestern frontier, for the same pur- 
pose. Should the igency arise to which you reter in your 
note to Mr. Upshur, Eam further directed by the President | 
to say, that during the pendency of the treaty of annexation, 
he woulddeem it his duty to use all the means placed with- 
in his power by the Constitution to protect Texas from all 
foreign invasion. F have the honor to be, &c.” 

This is the answer given by Mr. Secretary Cal- 
honn to the demand; and, although a little delphic | 
in its specification of the emergencies and the exi- 
gencies in which our forces were to fight the Mexi- 
cans, yet, taken in connexion with the terms of | 
the letter to which it was an answer, and to which 
it refers, it is sufficiently explicit to show that it is 
a clear and absolute promise to do the thing which 
Murphy had promised, and which President Ty- 
ler, through the Attorney General, (Mr. Nelson,) 
had refused to do, because it involved a violation 
of the Constitution of the United States. The 
promise was clear and explicit to lend the army 
and navy to the President of Texas, to fight the 
Mexicans while they were at peace with us. That 
was the point—at peace with us. Mr. Calhoun’s 
assumpsit was clear and explicit to that point; for 
the cases in which they were to fight were to be be- 
fore the ratification of the treaty by the Senate, and ! 
consequently before Texas should be in our Union, 


it. And, th 
folly should 


be wanting to crown this plot of crime 
and imbecili 


y, it so happened that on the same day 


ten assumps 
Mexico while we were at peace with her, the agent | 
Murphy was communicating to the Texian Gov- | 
ernment, in Texas, the refusal of Mr. Tyler, | 
through Mr. Nelson, to do so, because of its un- | 


eonstitationality. Here is the letter of Mr. Mur- 
phy: 


«Sir: The undersigned, chargé d’affaires of the United | 


States near the Government of the republic of Texas, has ii CO wou 


j 
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the honor of ‘informing Mr. Jones, that whilst. bis Govern- 
ment ‘approves of the general tone and tenor of his inter-. 
course with the Government of the republic of Texas, a re- 
gret is felt in perceiving that bis zeal for the accomplishment 
of obects alike beneficial and interésting to both countries 
had led him beyond the strict line of his instructions 3 that 
the President of the United States considers himselfrestrain- 
ed by the Constitution of the Union from the employment of 
the army and navy against a foreign Power with whom the 
United States are at p2ace; and that whilst the President of 
the United States is not indisposed, as a measure of prudent 
precaution, and as preliminary to the proposed negotiation, 
to concentrate in the Guif of Mexico and on the southern 
borders of the United States a sufficient naval and military 
force, to he directed to the defence of the inhabitants and 
territory of ‘Texas at a proper time, he is unwilling that the 
authorities of Texas should apprehend that he has power to 
employ this force at tbe period indicated in my note to you 
of the 14th of February last.” 

In conformity with the Secretary’s letter of 
April 11th, detachments of the army and navy 
were immediately sent to the frontiers of Texas, 
and to the coast of Mexico. The Senator from 
South Carolina, in his colloquy with the Senator 
rom Texas [Gen. Houston] on Thursday last, 
seemed anxious to have it understood that these 
land and naval forces were not to repel invasions, 
but only to report them to our Government, for its 
report to Congress. The paper read by the Sen- 
ator from Texas, consisting of our Secretary’s 
words, taken down in his presence, and read over 
to him for his correction by the Texian Ministers, 
establishes the corftrary; and shows that the re- 
pulse of the invasion was in the meantime to be 
made. And in fact, any other course would have 
been a fraud upon the promise. For, if the inva- 
sion had to be made known at Washington, and 
the sense of Congress taken on the question of re- 
pelling it, certainly, in the meantime, the mischief’ 
would have been done—the invasion would have 
been made; and, therefore, to be consistent with 
himself, the President in the meantime was bound 
to repel the invasion, without waiting to hear what 
Congress would say about it. And this is what 
he himself tells us in his two messages to the Sen- 
ate, of the 15th and 31st of May, doubtless written 
by his Secretary of State, and both avowing and 
justifying his intention to fight Mexico, in case of 
Invasion, while the treaty of annexation was de- 

ending, without awaiting the action of Congress. 

ere are extracts from these messages: 
Message, 15th of May.—-Extract. 

« At the same time, it is due to myself that I should de- 
elare it as my opinion, that the United States having, by the 
treaty of annexation, acyuired a title to Texas, which re- 
quires only the action of the Senate to perfect it, no other 
power could be permitted to invade, and, by force of arms, 
to possess itself of any portion of the territory of Texas, 


; pending your deliberations upon the treaty, without placing 


itself in a hostile attitude to the United States, and justify- 


| ing the employment of any military means at our disposal to 


drive back the invasion.” 
Message, 31st of May.— Extract. 
“In my message to the Senate of the 15th of this month, 


| I adverted to the duty which, in my judgment, the siguature 


of the treaty for the annexation of Texas had imposed upon 
me, to repel any invasion of that country bya foreign Power, 
while the treaty was under consideration in the Senate; and 
I transmitted reports from the Secretaries of War aud of the 
Navy, With a copy of the orders which had been issued from 
those departments for tite purpose of enabling me to execnte 
that duty. In those orders, General Taylor was directed to 
communicate direetly with the President of Texas upon the 
subject, and Captain Connor was instructed to communicate 


| with the chargé Pafaires of the United States accredited to 


that Government. No copy of any communication which 
either of those officers may have made pursuaut to those 
orders has vet been received at the departinents from which 
they emanated.” 

Here are the avowals of the fact, and the reasons 
for it—that honor required us to fight for Texas, 
if we intrigued her into a war. [admit that would 
be a good reason between individuals, and ina case 
where a big bully should involve a little fellow in 


the fight again after he had got himself parted; but | 


not so between nations, and under our Constitu- 
tion. The engagement to fight Mexico for Texas, 
while we were at peace with Mexico, was to make 


"war with Mexico!—a piece of business which be- 
and could be constitutionally defended as a part of || 
at no circumstance of contradiction or |! 


longed to the Congress, and which should have 
been referred to them! and which, on the contrary, 


i! was concealed from them, though in session, and 
i present! and the fact only found out after the 
that our new Secretary here was giving his writ- f 
it to lend the army and navy to fight | 


troops had marched, and then by dint of calls from 
the Senate. 
The proof is complete that the loan of the land 


and naval forces was to fight Mexico while we 


were at peace with her! and this becomes a great 
turning point in the history of this war. With- 
out this pledge given by our Secretary of State— 
without his reversal of Mr. Tyler’s first decision— 
there could have been no war! Texas and Mexi 
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would have followed of itself. The victor of San 


| Jacinto, who had gone forth and recovered by the 


sword, and erected into a new republic the beau- 
tiful domain given away by our Secretary in 1819, 
was at the head of the Texas Government, and 
was successfully and honorably conducting his 
country to peace and acknowledged independence. 
If let alone, he would have accomplished his ob- 
ject; for he had already surmounted the great 
difficulty of the first step—the armistice and the 
commencement of peace negotiations; and under 
the powerful mediation of Great Britain and 
France, the establishment of peace was certain. 
A heavenly benediction rests upon the labors of 
the peace-maker; and what is blessed of God 
must succeed. At all events, it does not lie in 
the mouth of any man—and least of all, in the 
mouth of the mischief-maker—to say that the 
peaceful mediation would not have succeeded. It 
was the part of all men to have aided, and wished, 
and hoped for success; and had it not been for our 
Secretary’s letter of April 11th, authentic facts 
warrant the assertion that Texas and Mexico 
would have made peace in the spring of 1844. 
Then Texas would have come into this Union as 
naturally, and as easily, and with as little offence 
to anybody, as Eve went into Adam’s bosom in 
the garden of Eden. There would have been no 
more need for intriguing politicians to get her in, 
by plots and tricks, than there was for some old 
hag of a match-making beldame, with her arts 
and allurements, her philters and her potions, to 
get Eveinto Adam’s bosom. And thus, the break- 


| ing up of the peace negotiations becomes the great 


turning point in the problem of the Mexican war. 

The pledge of the 11th of April being signed, the 
treaty was signed, and being communicated to the 
Senate it was rejected: and the great reason for the 
rejection was that the ratification of the treaty 
would have been WAR with Mexico! an act 
which the President and Senate together, no more 
than President Tyler and his Secretary of State 
together, had the power to make. 

The treaty of annexation was signed, and in 
signing it the Secretary knew that he had made 
war with Mexico. No less than three formal 
notices were on file in the Department of State, in 
which the Mexican Government solemnly declared 
that it would consider annexation as equivalent to 
a declaration of war; and it was in allusion to these 
notices that the Secretary of State, in his notifica- 
tion to Mexico of thie signature of the treaty, said 
it had been signed IN FULL VIEW OF ALL POSSIBLE 
CONSEQUENCES! meaning war as the consequence ! 
At the same time, he suited the action to the word; 
he sent off detachments of the army and navy, 
and placed them under the command of President 
Houston, and made him thejudge of the emergencies 
and exigencies in which they were to fight. This 
authority to the President of Texas was continued 
in full force until after the rejection of the treaty, 
and then only modified by placing the Ameri- 


can diplomatic agent in Texas between President 


Houston and the naval and military commanders, 
and making him the medium of communication 
between a foreign President and our forces; but 
the forces themselves were not withdrawn, They 
remained on the Texian and Mexican frontier, 
waiting for the exigencies and emergencies in which 
they were to fight. During all that time a foreign 
President was commander-in-chief of a large de- 
tachment of the army and navy of the United 
States. Without a law of Congress—without a 


| nomination from the President and confirmation 


by the Senate—without citizenship—without the 
knowledge of the American people—he was presi- 
dent general of our Jand and sea forces, made so 
by the Senator from South Carolina, with authori- 
ty to fight them against Mexico with whom we 
were at peace—an office and authority rather above 
that of lieutenant general !—and we are indebted. 
to the forbearance and prudence of President Hous- 
ton for not incurring the war in 1844, which fell 
upon us in 1846. Thisis a point—this secret and 


| lawless appointment of this president general to 
| make war upon Mexico, while we were at peace 


with her—on which I should like to hear a con- 


! stitutional argument from the Senator from South 


Carolina, showing it to be constitutional and prop- 
er, and that of the proposed lieutenant general 
unconstitutional and improper, and upon which he 
has erected himself into the foreman of the grand 


xi- | jury of the whole American people, and pro- 
ld have made peace, and then annexation |i nounced a unanimous verdict for them before he 


rescence 
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had time to hear from the ten-thousandth part of 
them. 

The treaty was rejected by the Senate; but so 
apprehensive was the Senator of immediate war, 
that, besides keeping the detachments of the army 
and navy at their posts, a messenger was despatch- 
ed with a deprecatory letter to Mexico, and, as 
report said, the offer of a large sam of money to 
purchase peace from her, by inducing her to treat 
for a boundary which would leave Texas within 
our limits. This was report: and I would not 
mention it, if the Senator was not present to con- 
tradict it, if not correct. Report at the time said 
from five to ten millions of dollars: from one of 
Mr. Shannon’s letters, we may set it down at ten 
millions. Be it either sum, it will show that the 
Senator was then secretly willing to pay an im- 
mense sum to pacify Mexico, although he now 
declares that he does not know how he will vote 
in relation to the three millions responsibly asked 
by Mr. Polk. 

The Secretary knew that he had made war with 
Mexico—that in accepting the gage three times 
laid down, he had joined an issue which that com- 
pound of Celtic and Roman blood, called Spanish, 
would redeem. I knew it, and said it on this 
floor, in secret session—for I did not then choose 
tosay it in public—that if there was but one man 
of that blood in all Mexico, and he no bigger than 
General Tom Thumb, he would fight. ‘Senators 
will recollect it. [Mr. Mangum nodded assent.] 

I now come to the last act in this tragedy of 
errors—the alternative resolutions adopted by 
Congress in the last days of the session of 1844- 
45, and in the last moments of Mr. Tyler’s 
Administration. A resolve, single and absolute, 
for the admission of Texas as a State of this 
Union, had been made by the House of Repre- 
sentatives; it came to this lody: and an alternative 
resolution was added, subject to the choice of the 
President, authorizing negotiations for the admis- 
sion, and appropriating $100,000 to defray the 
expenses of these negotiations. A Senator from 
North Carolina, not now a member of this body, 
but who I have the pleasure to see sitting near 
me, [Mr. Haywood,] knows all about that alter- 
native resolution, and his country owes him good 
thanks for his labors about it. It was considered 
by everybody, that the choice between these reso- 
lutions belonged to the new President, who had 
been elected with a special view to the admission 
of Texas, and who was already in the city, await- 
ing the morning of the 4th of March to enterupon 
the execution of his duties, and upon whose Ad- 
ministration all the evils of a mistake in the choice 
of these resolutions were to fall. We all cx- 
pected the question to be left open to the new 
President; and so strong was that expectation, 
and.so strong the feeling against the decency or 
propriety of interference on the part of the ex- 
piring Administration, to snatch this choice out 
of the hands of Mr. Polk, that, on a mere sug- 
gestion’ of the possibility of such a proceeding, 
in a debate on this floor, a Senator standing in the 
relation personally, and politically, and locally to 
feel for the honor of the then Secretary of State, 
declared they would not have the audacity to do 
it. Audacity was his word: and that was the dec- 
leration of a gentleman of honor and patriotism, 
no longer a member of this body, but who has 
the respect and best wishes of all who ever knew 
him. 
words as heard at the time, and as since printed 
and published by others. Mr. McDufiie was mis- | 
taken! They did have the audacity! They did 
do it, or rather, HE did it, [looking at Mr. CaL- | 
Houn;} for it is incontestable that Mr. Tyler was | 
nothing, in anything that related to the Texas į 
question, from the time of tke arrival of his Secre- 
tary of State. His last act, in relation to Texas, | 
was the answer which Mr. Nelson gave for him | 
through the agent, Murphy, denying his right to 
lend our forces to the President of Texas to fight | 
the Mexicans while we were at peace with them: 
the reversal of that answer by his new Secretary 
was the extinction of his power over the Texas 
question. Eix, the then Secretary of State, the 


32 


ʻi } 
| up his camp in Gaul, and march across the Rubi- 


I speak of Mr. McDuffie, and quote his į| con, lit up the flames of civil war in Italy. In like |, pay were thus attacking the men of peace, now sets’ 


present Senator from South Carolina, to whom I 
address myself, did it. On Sunday, the second day 
of March,—that day which preceded the last day 
of hisauthority—and on that day, sacred to peace— 
the council sat that acted on the resolutions;— 
and in the darkness of a night howling with the 
storm, and battling with the elements, as if Heaven 
warred upon the audacious act, (for well do E re- 
member it,) the fatal messenger was sent off which 
carried the selected resolution to Texas. The exit 
of the Secretary from office, and the start of the | 
messenger from Washington, were coetaneous— | 
twin acts—which come together, and will be remem- 
bered together. The act was then done: Texas was 


' 
| INcurred—and especially that consequence which 
Mr. de Bocanegra had denounced, and which our 
Secretary had accepted—WAR. The state of war 
was established—the status belli was creatled—and 
that by the operation of our own Constitution, as 
well as by the final declaration of Mexico: for Texas 
then being admitted into the Union, the war with 
her extended to the whole Union; and the duty 
of protecting her, devolved upon the President of 
the United States. ‘lhe selection of the absolute 
resolution exhausted our action: the alternative 
resolution for negotiation was defunct; the only | 
mode of admission was the absolute one, and it 

made war. The war was made to Mr. Poik’s 

hands: his Administration came into existence 

with the war upon its hands, and under the con- 

stitutional duty to protect Texas at the expense of | 
war with Mexico: and to that point, all events 
rapidly tended. The Mexican Minister, General | 
Almonte, who had returned to Washington city 


admitted: all the consequences of admission were i| 


after the rejection of the treaty of annexation, de- 
manded his passports, and left the United States, 
The land forees whieh had been advanced to the 
Sabine, were further advanced to Corpus Christi: 
the Mexican troops moved towards the Rio Grande: | 
| the fleet which remained at Vera Cruz, continued | 


country left the other, as far as they could: angry | 
| denunciations filled the press of each country: and | 
| when a minister was sent from the United States, | 
his reception was refused. The state of war ex- | 
| isted legally: all the circumstances of war, except | 
i the single circumstance of bloodshed, existed at į 
the accession of Mr. Polk; and the two countries, | 
Mexico and the United States, stood in a relation | 
to each other impossible to be continued. The 
march upon the Rio Grande brought on the con- | 
flict—made the collision of arms—but not the war. 


the Secretary of State, before he Ieft the depar 
| ment. It was his legacy to the Democracy, and 
‘ to the Polk Administration—his last gift to them, 
| in the moment of taking a long farewell. And 
| now he sets up for a man of peace, and throws all 
i the blame of war upon Mr. Poik, to whom he be- 
| queathed it. i 

Cicero says that Antony, flying from Rome to 
: the camp of Cæsar in Cisalpine Gaul, was the 
cause of the civil war which foilowed—as much so 
tas Helen was of the Trojan war. Ut Helena Tro- 
i janis, sic iste hwic reipublica causa belli—causa pestis | 
! atque exitii fuit. Ho says that that flight putan 

|l end to all chance of accommodation; closed the | 
door to all conciliation; broke up the plans of all 
peaceable men; and by inducing Cæsar to break 


manner, I say that the flight of the winged mes- | 
senger from this capital on the Sunday night be- | 


power, and bearing his fatal choice to the capital. 


Mexico in which we are now engaged. 
flight of Antony, it broke up the plans of al 
peaceable men, slammed the door upon negoti 
tion, put an end to all chance for accommodation 
broke up the camp on the Sabine, sent the troop 


i! towards Mexico, and lit up the war. Like Antony 
|i and Helen, he made the war; unlike Antony, he | ty t a) 
| does not stand to it; but, copying rather the con- ;! organs of the Administration, not John Jones, not 


f there: commerce died out: the citizens of each i 


Secretary of State, in the expiring moment of his |! 


i 


i 


i 


i 
| 


i author and architect of that calamity. 


odie 
traitors to the cour 


The war was prepared, organized, established by || to ; re Tyl 
i his friends, and driving them from the party, is aiding the 


j 
feat Mr. Polk, and insi 


combat he has provoked! and, worse than Paris, 
he endeavors to draw along with him, in hisown 
unhappy flight, the whole American host. Paris 
fied alone at the sight of Menelaus: the Senator 
from South Carolina urges us all to fly at the sight 
of Santa Ana. And, it may be, that worse than: 
Paris again, he may refuse to return to the field, 
Paris went back under the keen reproach of Hec- 
tor, and tried to fight. j 
& For thee the soidier bleeds, the matron mourns, 
And wasteful war in all its fury burns? 

Stung with this just and keen’ rebulte~—this vivid 
picture of the ruin he had made—Paris returned to 
the field, and tried to fight: and now, it remains to 
be seen whether the Senator from South Caro- 
lina can do the same, on the view of the rain which 
he has made: and, if not, whether he cannot; at 
least, cease to obstruct the arms of others—cease 
to labor to involve the whole army in his own un- 
manly retreat. 

Upon the evidence now given, drawn from his 
public official acts alone, he stands the undisputed 
History 


will so write him down. Inexorable Hisrory, 


i with her pen of iron and tablets of brass, will so 


write him down: and two thousand years herce, 
and three thousand years hence, the boy at his 
lesson shall learn it in the book, that as Helen was 


| the cause of the Trojan, and Antony the causé of 


the Roman civil war, and Lord North made the 
war of the Revolution, just so certainly is Jor 
C. CaLnoun the author of the present war between 
the United States and Mexico. 

He now sets up for the character of pacificator— 
with what justice, let the further fact proclaim 


| which I now expose. ‘Three hundred newspapers, 


in the summer of 1844, in the pay of the Admin- 


‘istration and Department of State, spoke the senti- 


ments of the Department of State, and pursued as 
traitors to the United States all who were for the 
peaceable annexation of Texas by, settling the 
boundary line of Texas with Mexico simultane- 
ously with the annexation. Here is the instruc- 
tion under which the three hundred acted: 


“As ine conductor of the official journal here, he has re- 
quested me to answer it, (your letter,) which request Peom- 
ply with readily.” : : 

* r * * * 

& With regard to the course of your paper, you 
the tone ofthe Administration fromthe * * * 
think, however, and would recommend that you would con- 
fine yourself to attacks upon Benton, showing that he has 
allied himself with the Whigs on the Texas question. Quote 
Jackson's letter on ‘Pexas, where he denounces all those ag 

who oppose the treaty. Apply it to 
zt Benton, by attacking Mr. Tyler and 


* K 


can take: 
Lae Sees 8 


Benton. Procłaim t 
clection of Mr. Ciay; and charge hinr with doing this to de- 
re himself the succession in 18485 
and claim that full justice be done to the acts and motives 
of John Tyler by the Jeacers. Harp upon these strings. Do 
not propose the nnion; ‘itis the business of the Democrats 
to do this, aud arrange it to onc porfectsatisfaction.? Lgucte 
here from our leadi andat the South. Such is the course 
which I recommend, and which you ean pursue or not, ac- 
cording to your real attachment to the Administration.?? 

* k x * * * * * 


“Look ont for my leader of to-morrow as an indicator, 
and regard this letter as of the most strict and inviolate con- 
fidence of character.” 

I make no comment on this letter, nor read the 
other parts of it: atime will come for that. It is an 
original, and will keep, and will prove itself. I 
merely read a paragraph now to show with what 
justice the person who was in the Department of 
State when these three hundred newspapers in its 


up for the character of pacificator ! 
Mr. Catuoun. Does he mtend to say that T 


fore the 3d of March, despatched by the then | ever wrote such a letter? 


t 
į 


{ 


i 
i 


I read it. I gay nothing. 
I never wrote such a letter as 


Mr. BENTON. 
Mr. CALUOUN. 


of Texas, was the direct cause of the war with $ that! 
Like the i} 


Mr. Bexrton. Ihave not-said so. 

Mr. CaLuouy. J] take this occasion to say 
that I never exercised the slightest influence over 
that paper. F never had the slightest connexion 
with it. I never wasa subscriber to it, and I very 
rarely read it. 

Mr. BENTON. 


It was the work of one of the 


! duct of the paramour of Helen, he flies from the © the Madisonian; and the instruction was followed 
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by three hundred newspapers in the pay of the I 
Department of State.” i 
Thave now finished- what E proposed to say, at | 
this time, in relation to the authorship of this war. 
I confine myself to the official words and acts of || 
the Senator, and rely upon them to show that he, || 
and not Mr. Polk, is the author of this calamity. i 
But, while thus presenting him as the author of |j 
the war, I do not believe that war was his object, | 
but only an incident to his object; and that all his 


tion now, it will answer all-the purposes of a 
reality, even if the question should never arise in 
point of fact. Š 

The Senator from South Carolinahas been wrong 
in all this business, from beginning to ending— 
wrong in 1819, in giving away Texas—wrong in 
1836, in his sudden and hot haste to get her back— 
wrong in all his machinations for bringing on the 
Texas question of 1844—wrong in breaking up the 


armistice and peace negotiations between Mexico 


conduct in relation to the admission of Texas re- || and Texas—wrong in secretly sending thearmy and 
fers itself to the periods of our Presidential elec- | navy to fight Mexico while we were at peace with 
tions, and to some connexion with those elections, |! her—wrong in secretly appointing the President of 


and explains his activity and inactivity on those |! 
occasions, Thus, in May, 1836, when he was in | 
such hot and violent haste for immediate admission, |: 
the election of that year was impending, and Mr. 
Van Buren, the Democratic candidate; and if the | 
Texas question could then have been brought up 
he might have been shoved aside just as easily as 
he was afterwards in 1844. This may explain his | 
activity in 1836. In 1840, the Senator from South |) 
Carolina was a sort of a supporter of Mr. Van |; 
Buren, and might have thought that one good turn |: 
deserves another; and so nothing was said about |) 
Texas at that election—dangerous as was the least | 
delay four years before: and this may explain i 


the inactivity of 1840. The election of 1844 was || 


I 


Texas president general of the army and navy of the 
United States, with leave to fight them against a 
Power with whom we were at peace—wrong in 
writing to Mexico that he took Texas in view of al 
possible consequences, meaning war—wrong in se 
eretly offering Mexico, at the same time, ten mil- 
lions of dollars to hush up the war which he had 


created—wrong now in refusing Mr. Polk three |: 


millions to aid in getting out of the war which he 
made—wrong in throwing the blame of this war of 
his own making upon the shoulders of Mr. Polk— 
wrong in his retreat and occupation line of policy— 
wrong in expelling old Father Ritchie from the 
Senate, who worked so hard for him during the 
Texas annexation—and more wrong now than 


coming -on, and the Senator from South Caro- || ever, in that string of resolutions which he has laid 
lina was on the turf himself; and then the Texas || upon the table, and in which, as Sylla saw in the 


question, with all its dangers and alarms, which |} young Cæsar many Mariuses, so do I see in them | 


had so accommodatingly postponed themselves for | 
seven good years, suddenly woke up; and with an | 


activity and vigor proportioned to its long repose. j; 


Instant admission, at all hazards, and at the ex- | 
pense of renewing hostilities between Mexico and | 
Texas, and involving the United States in them, i 
became indispensable—necessary to our own sal- | 
vation—a clear case of self-defence; and then com- 
menced all those machinations which ended in the 
overthrow of Mr. Van Buren and Mr. Clay for 
the Presidency, and in producing the present war 


| many nullifications. 
| 


itis hard to specify the worst, or to dwell upon 
| any one to the exclusion of the rest; but there is one 


į feature in this picture of enormities which seems | 


entitled to that distinction: I allude to the pledge 


| upon which the armistice and the peace negotia- |) 


ions between Mexico and Texas were broken up 
in 1944, and those two countries put back into a 
tate of war, and ourselves involved in the contest. 
| The story is briefly told, and admits of no dispute. 


| when the strife was between nations, and when the 
| renewal of it was to involve a third nation in the 
| contest, and such a war as we now have with our 
| sister republic of Mexico? This is the feature which 
| stands out in the awful picture: this is the question 
| which now presents itself to the moral sense of 
| the civilized world, in judging the condúet of the 
| Senator from South Carolina in writing that letter 
| of the 11th of April, 1844, aggravated by now 
| throwing upon another the blame of a war for 
i 
i 
| 


H which he then contracted. 


Mr. Benton having conctuded— 


Mr. CALHOUN rose and said: 
One thing, Mr. President, at least, may be infer- 
| red from the unprovoked attack of the Senator, 
i and the great solicitude he evinced to trace the au- 
thorship of the war to me—and that is, that the 
war isunpopular. There can be no mistake. He 
: felt that the tide of public sentiment had turned 
‘ against it, and hence the anxiety exhibited to place 
its responsibility on my shoulders, and take it from 
those on whom it ought justly to rest. Had he 
supposed the opposite—had he believed that the 
i war was necessary and unavoidable, and that its 
‘termination would be successful—I am the last 
| man to whom he would attribute any agency in 
causing it. Lam gratified that the Senator has fur- 
nished this evidence. lt affords reasonable hope, 
that those who are responsible for it will exert 
themselves, and I hope with success, to bring itto 
a speedy termination. 

He traces: the authorship to me, because, as he 


Ina picture of so many and such dreadful errors, 


` with Mexico; but without making the Senator i| The letter of 17th of January is the accusing record, |; 


President. And this may explain his activity in || from which there is no escape. Its awful words 


1844. 
proaching; and if there is any trath in the rule il «Tt is known to you that an armistice exists be- 


which interprets certain gentlemen’s declarations || ‘tween Mexico and Texas, and that negotiations 


by their contraries, he will be a candidate again; || ‘for peace are now going on under the mediation | 


and this may explain the reason of the production || ‘of two powerful sovereigns, mutually friendly. 


of that suing of resolutions which the Senator laid |! ‘Tf we yield to your solicitation to be annexed to | 


upon the table last week; and upon which he has || ‘the United States, under these circumstances, we 
required us to vote instantly, as he did inthe sud- | 
den Texas movement of 1536, and with the same f 
magisterial look and attitude. The Texas slave 


i lose the friendship and respect of the two great 


asti i } i| iati T i i | 
question has gone by—the Florida slave question || ‘mediating Powers. Now, will you, in the event | 
, Step between us |: 
off our hands??? | 


has gone by—there is no chance for it now in any Hi of our acceding to your reques 
of its old haunts: hence the necessity for a new |: {and Mexico, and take the v 
theatre of agitation, even if we have to goas far as || This was the letter, and the terrible question with | 
California for it, and before we have got Califor- ii which it concluded. Mr. Upshur, to whom it was 
nia. And thus, all the Senator’s conduct in rela- |, addressed, gave it no answer. 


tion to Texas, though involving his country in | 


In the forty days ! 


war, may have had no other object than to govern | Mr. Nelson, bis temporary successor, gave it an |} 


a Presidential election. answer; and, speaking for the President of the | 


Our northern friends have exceeded my hopes |; United States, positively refused to take annexa- !: 


and expectations in getting themsclyes and the |; tion on the awful terms proposed. This answer 


questions, and are entitled to a little repose. So ii tion for annexation. The Senator from South : 


far from that, they are now to he plunged into a il Carolina came into the Department of State, pro- H 


California slave question, long before it could { cured the reversal of the President’s decision, and ; 
arise of itself, if ever. The string of resolutions | gave the pledge to the whole extent that Texas 
laid on the table by the Senator from South Caro- || asked it. Without, in the least, denying the 
lina is to raise a new slave question on the borders i! knowledge of the armistice, and the nesotiations for 
of the Pacific Ocean, which, upon his own princi- | peace, and all the terrible consequences which 
ples, cannot soon occur, if ever. He will not take , were to result from their breach, he accepts the 
the country by conquest—only by treaty—and that || whole, and gives the fatal pledge which his prede- 


| 
| 
| 
f 
| 
treaty to be got by sitting out the Mexicans on a | cessors had refused; and follows it up by send- | 


line of occupation, Atthe same time, he shows |! ing our troops and ships to fight a people with |; 


that he knows that Spanish blood is good at that | whom we were at peace—the whole veiled by the | 
game, and shows that they sat it ont, and fought mantle of secrecy, and pretexted by motives | 
N Te. mor 800 years, against the Moors occupying as unfounded as they were absurd. Now, wha i 
nalr h eir country: By- bysit was only 700; but : Says morality and Christianity to this conduct? 
a pi enous TE ons onore oo is no object in Certainly, if two individuals were engaged in 
saeva matra Spa niato s held out 700 years 1| strife, and two others should part them, and put 
gainst the Moors, holding half their country, and |, them under an agreement to submit to an amicable 


300 against the Visigoths, occupying the half of i settlement; and while the settlement was going on, 


Meta ee more ae al whippen H aone man, lying behind a hedge, should secret- 
at the end of the time. his is a | ly instigate one cf the parties to break off th 
poor chance for California on the Senator’s prin Ei fe : 5 


Now, another Presidential clection is ap- ii cannot be read now without freezing up the blood: į 


“shall draw upon ourselves a fresh invasion from | 
«Mexico, incur the imputation of bad faith, and ' 


i that his life was spared, he gave it no answer. |: 


ciples. His five regiments would be whipped ou 
ma action of the time; but no matter; men i 
conten mor violently for nothing than for some 
ag, and if he can get up a California slave ques- |; 

ii 

ii 

* The letter was not written in Washirgton. 3 


Surel 

the malediction of all good men would fall upon 
the man who had interfered to renew the strife 
And if this would be the voice of all good men in 
the case of mere individuals, what would it pe 


| asserts, | am the real author of the annexation of 
! Texas, and that annexation is the real cause of the 
‘i war. Jtrust, Mr. President, there will be no dis- 
i| pute hereafter as to who is the real author of an- 
il nexation. Less than twelve months since, I had 
i! many competitors for that honor: the official organ 
i here claimed, if my memory serves me, a large 
‘share for Mr. Polk and his Administration, and 
i not less than half a dozen competitors from other 
|| quarters claimed to be the real authors, But now, 
|i since the war has become unpopular, they ali seem 
|! to agree that I, in reality, am the author of annexa- 
| 


ition. Iwil not put the honor aside. Imay now 
rightfully and indisputably claim to be the author 
of that great event—an event which has so much 
j extended the domains of the Union, which has 
|; added so largely to its productive powers, which 
| promises so greatly to extend its commerce, which 
has stimulated its industry, and given security to 
our most exposed frontier. I take pride to myself 
as being the author of this great event. 

But the Senator objects that I so conducted the 
question of annexation as necessarily to lead to 
the war. On what dees he rest this charge? He 
rests it on the ground that I selected the resolution 
as it came from the House of Representatives, as 


i| the basis of the annexation, instead of giving the 


| Texan Government the choice between the House 
resolution and the amendment of the Senate origi- 
nally moved by the Senator himself, He com- 
i plained bitterly that the Senate resolution passed 


: at the very heel of the session, under the expecta- 


Uni t . aN ‘tion that it would be carried into effect by the 
nion safe through the ‘Texas and Florida slave |! was sent to Texas, and put an end to all negotia- | 


present Administration, then just coming into pow- 
er, and not by Mr. Tyler’s Administration, then 
: about to expire, had not been adopted. 

He seemed to think that the then Administration 
; had no right to act upon it, and that, undertaking 
` to do so, was depriving its successor of some of its 
| rights. He accused me of acting with the greatest 
'promptness. The fact isso. The resolution, if f 
recollect, was signed by the late President about 


| the first of March. I saw the importance of acting 


' promptly, and advised the President to act with- 
out delay, that he had the constitutional right of 
| doing so, and that I deemed it necessary that he 
: should act in order effectually to secure the suc- 
cess of a measure which had originated with his 
| Administration. His Cabinet were summoned the 


i| next day, and concurred in the opinion. That 
2 night I prepared the despatch for Mr. Donelson, 


` our chargé in Texas, and the next day, late in the 


ii evening of the third of March, it was forwarded to 


i him. Ft was my last official act of any importance 


s ' as Secretary of State. 
agreement and renew the strife, and promise to ` 
take the fight off his hands if he did: what would |: 
| morality and Christianity say to this? i 


I selected the resolution of the House in prefer- 
ence to the amendment of which the Senator from 
Missouri was the author, because I clearly saw, 
not only that it was every way preferable, but the 
only certain mode by which annexation could be 
effected. My reasons for thinking so were fully 


i 
1 
i 


il set forth in my despatch, which may be found 
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-among the public documents accompanying the | 
first annual message of the present Executive. 
They will speak for themselves, they never have 
been contreverted, and never can be successfully. | 
Indeed, I never considered the Senator’s amend- ! 
ment as expressing the deliberate sense either of | 
the Senate or House of Representatives. lt is well | 
known that he, and a few of his friends, had the |; 
power of greatly embarrassing the passage of the |} 
resolutions of the House, if not of defeating them; | 
and that his amendment was moved, not so much 
as an improvement of the resolutions, as to gratify 
him and them. That the course I adopted did se- 
eure the annexation, and that it was indispensable 
for that purpose, I have high authority in my pos- 
session—that which all would admit to be the | 
highest, if I could with propriety introduce it; and 
for this prompt and decided act, if for nothing else, 
1 might claim the authorship of annexation. 
Now, can anything be more absurd than the 
assertion that the war with Mexico resulted from 
selecting the House resolution, instead of the | 
amendment of the Sonator? He has ventured the 
bold assertion, without the shadow of an argument 
to sustain it. What possible difference could it 
make with Mexico, whether the annexation was 
made upon one or the.other? Why should the 
one not be as offensive to her as the other? In- 
deed, I doubt much whether, even to this day, the | 
Government of Mexico knows whether the reso- 
lution was passed with or without an alternative. 
Such is the baseless ground on which he has 
charged me with being the author of the war. I 
had heard, for several days past, that he had pre- 
pared to make an elaborate attack on me. Some 
of my friends asked, rather jestingly, if I did not 
expect to be annihilated. After these givings out, 
and such laborious preparation, I did suppose the 
Senator would make some show of a formidable 
charge; but of all the attacks I have ever witness- 
ed, in this or any other legislative body, I have 
never known one so empty and ridiculous... Every 
one of his charges is founded either in gross error 
or partial statement of facts, or on some forced and 
absurd conclusion. I may begin with the very 
first that he made. He had the assurance to assert, 
in the presence of the Senate, that I was the first 
to introduce the question, who was the real author 
or cause of this war, Now, Lappcal to every Sen- 
ator, and every other individual who was present 
on the occasion, whether the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Turney] did not first charge me with | 
being the author of this war, and whether I did 
not limit myself to repelling his chaf¥e, by show- 
ing that it originated in the order to General Tay- 
lor, to march from Corpus Christi, and take posi- 
tion on the Rio del Norte? I go further and ask, 
is there a Senator here ignorant of the fact, that 
the question of, who was the author or cause of |} 
the war, had been long before elaborately discuss- 
ed in this body—in the House of Representatives, 
and throughout the whole country, from its decla- 
ration up to that time. In the face of all this, the | 
Senator rises up in his place, after a long and labo- ! 
rious preparation, and asserts that it was I who 
originated the inquiry as to who was its author, 
This is a fair sample of the accuracy of the Sena- 
tor, in his numerous allegations to show that I was 
the author of the war. I might go on and take | 
them up one by one, and show that every one of 
his positions and deductions is equally unfounded | 
in fact or false in conclusion. I do not deem it 
necessary. A large portion of his speech was but 
the stale repetition of what he said in the session | 
of 1842—43, upon the treaty which I had conclu- | 
ded with Texas, then under discussion in this 
body. All the documents now brought forward, | 
were then before the Senate, and he went on with 
the same topics very elaborately, and with much 
more power than on the present occasion, without 
making any impression on the country. The coun- 
try was against him then, and still remains against 
him, and it is in vain that he undertakes to disturb 
its settled conviction. It will remain ever unchan- : 
ged, in spite of all that he can do. Under this! 
conviction, I will not weary the Senate by repel- :: 
ling assaults then made and then repelled, The | 
most prominent of the charges—the orders given | 
by the Administration to place a fleet in the Gulf 
of Mexico, and a portion of the army on the fron- 
tier.of Texas—was repelled by my then colleague, | 
(Mr. McDuffie,} of whom he speaks so highly f 
on this occasion. In repelling it, he said, that if gi 
the orders to which the Senator then and now ob- || 


i 
I 
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i Lam not at liberty to state then—the information 


jects, had not been issued, the Executive would 
have been guilty of great dereliction of duty. 

The Florida treaty, forming another subject of 
attack, figured also on that occasion, in connexion 


with annexation; and what he has said now is but il 


a repetition of what he said then. He then, as 
now, made me responsible for that treaty, although 
I was but one of six members of Mr. Monroe’s 
Cabinet, and the youngest of its members—respon- 
sible, without advancing a particle of proof that I | 
even gave it my support or approbation. He rests 

the charge on some disclaimer, as it seems, that the 

then Secretary of State [Mr. Adams] has, at some 

lime, made, that he was not responsible for the 

treaty. The Senator may be right as to that; but 

how can that, by any possibility, show that I | 
was responsible? But I am prepared to take my 
full share of responsibility as a member of Mr. 
Monroe’s Cabinet, without having any particular 
agency in forming the treaty, or influence in in- 
ducing the Cabinet toadoptit. Ithen thought, and 
still think ita good treaty; and so thought the Sen- 
ate of the United States; far, if my memory does 
not deceive me, it received every vote of the Sen- 
ate. [A Senator: “ Yes, every vote.”] It then 
received the unanimous vote of the Senate, prom pt- | 
ly given. Of course, if that treaty was the cause i 
of the war with Mexico, as the Senator seems to | 
suppose, this body isas much the author and cause 
of the war, as the individual on whom he is now 
so anxious to fix it. 

I have said it is a good treaty, not without due 
reflection, We acquired much by it. It gave us 
Morida—an acquisition not only important in itself, | 
but also in reference to the whole southwestern 
frontier. There was, at that time, four powerful 
tribes of Indians, two of whom—the Creeks and 
the Choctaws—were contiguous to Florida, and the 
two others—the Chickasaws and Cherokees—were 
adjoining. They were the most numerous and 
powerful tribes in the United States, and, from their 
position, were exposed to be acted on and excited 
against us from Florida. It was important that 
this state of things should terminate, which could 
only be done by obtaining the possession of Flor- 
ida. 

But there were other and powerful considera- 
tions for the acquisition. We had, a short time 
before, extinguished the Indian title to large tracts 
of country in Alabama, Mississippi, and Georgia, 
lying upon streamsand rivers which passed through 
Florida to the gulf—lands in a great measure value- 
less, without the right of navigating them to their 
mouths. The acquisition of Florida gave us this 
right, and enabled us to bring into successful cul- 
tivation a great extent of fertile lands, which have 
added much to the increased production of our 
great staple, cotton, Another important point was 
effected by the acquisition: It terminated a very 
troublesome dispute with Spain, growing out of 
the capture of St. Marks and Pensacola by Gen- 
eral Jackson, in the Seminole war; and, finally, it | 
perfected our title to Oregon, by ceding to us what- | 
ever right Spain had to that territory. 

Such is the treaty on which the Senator has lav- 
ished so much of his abuse; but there were other 
reasons for adopting the Sabine as the boundary, 
and of which I was ignorant at the time the treaty 
was formed, and to the knowledge of which I have 
come within the last few years. Mr. Monroe, if 
Tam correctly informed, in adopting that line act- 
ed under circumstances which left him little option, 


I received confidentially. It is sufficient to state 
that he had ascertained that the Senate would not | 
ratify a treaty with a boundary farther west. It | 
was communicated to him by Senators of first 
respectability. Their reason for refusing to ratify 
a treaty which would extend the boundary beyond 
the Sabine, I do not choose to go into, although it 
was communicated to me with information to 
which I have alluded. 

But if we take out of the speech of the Senator 
what he has stated in relation to annexation, and 
the Florida treaty, in which, as I have stated, he, 
has but repeated old and stale charges, that made | 
not the slightest impression on the country at the 
time, What is there left of his present attack upon 
me? It is surprising that a man of his experience | 
and sagacity should suppose that the repetition of | 
these threadbare charges, regarded as futile when ! 
first made, should make any impression now. Jn- 


deed, I may consider myself obliged to him for! 


repeating them, after such elaborative preparation, 


i 
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i 
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as it affords the most conclusive proof how. exempt 
nty course has been from any just censure during 
‘the long period of time in which he has attempted 
| to trace it. 

To make good his allegation that I am the au- 
thor of annexation, and that annexation caused: the 
war, he asserts that I was in favor of the. annex- 
ation of Texas as far back as 1836, immediately 
after the battle of San Jacinto, and the capture. of, 
Santa Ana; to prove which, he read an extract from 
the speech which I delivered on resolutions from 
Mississippi, presented by her Senator, now Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, instructing the Senators to 
obtain an immediate recognition of the. independ- 
ence of Texas. : 

It is true that I then advocated an early recogni- 
tion of the independence of Texas, and its admis- 
sion into this Union; but I was not alone in that, 
nor did I take a leading part in the discussion; the 
two most prominent advocates of her cause-at that 
time were the Senator from Mississippi and my 
then colleague, (Mr. Preston;] but they were se- 
conded by a large portion of this body at the time. 
The distinguished Senator from Massachusetts 
bore a part in the debate, and expressed his opin- 
ion in favor of recognition at an early period, and 
of the vast importance of the future condition of 
Texas to our country. I have not had time to 
examine the discussion; but find that I was among 
, those who advised delay antil further information 
| could be obtained, and many were for prompt ac- 
tion; but the Senator from Missouri has thought 
proper, in the face of these facts, to hold me up aa 
the only individual disposed for a prompt and im- 
mediate action. He has done more. He has 
suppressed the fact, very important to be known, 
that before the close of that very session the report 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, recom- 
mending that the acknowledgment of the inde- 
pendence of Texas, as soon as satisfactory infor- 
mation could be obtained that it had successfully 
established a Government, was adopted by the 
unanimous vote of the Senate, including the Sena- 
tor himself, and that at the very next session, her 
| independence was recognised. 

Sir, I admit, even at that early period, I saw 
that the incorporation of Texas into this Union, 
would be indispensable both to her safety and ours. 
I saw that it was impossible that she could stand 
j as an independent power between us and Mexico, 
without becoming the scene of intrigue of foreign 
Powers, alike destructive of the peace and securi- 
ty of both Texas and ourselves. . J saw more: I 
saw the bearing of the slave question at that early 
stage, and that it would become an instrument in 
the hands of a foreign Power of striking a blow at 
us, and that two conterminous slaveholding com- 
munities could not co-exist without one being 
wielded to the destruction of the other. The Sen- 
ator is right. What I then said was intended to 
shadow forth the future, that future which actually 
came, when I was called, by the unanimous voice 
of the country, to take charge of the State Depart- 
ment, in reference to these very events. I saw, 
with General Jackson, that the golden opportunity 
had occurred when annexation must take place in 
order to avoid interminable difficulties and great 
disasters; and, seeing it, I did not hesitate to un- 
dertake the duty which had been assigned me, 
notwithstanding the difficulties, from the weak- 
ness of the Administration at that period. IĮ suc- 
ceeded, in despite of them, and that, too, without 
war; and all the elaborate efforts of the Senator 
from Missouri, never can deprive me of the credit 
to which I am entitled, in reference to the great 
question of annexation. 

On a review of the whole, my course;I may say, 
exhibits not only some foresight in reference. to it, 
but also some powers of averting the dangers, and 
securing the end which I desired. ; 

Every measure towards the accomplishment of 
annexation had been consummated before the pres- 
ent Administration came into power. No war fol- 
lowed, although the act of annexation had been 
completed more than a year before the rupture be- 
tween us and Mexico took place; nor would war 
have followed at all, had we acted with ordinary 
prudence. That México was chafed, chagrined ; 
that she threatened much, and blustered much; 
talked about war and even the existence of hostili- 
ties—are all true.. It was, however, but talk. The 
strong should always permit the weak and ag- 
grieved to talk, to bluster, and scold, without: ta- 
| king offence: and if we had so acted, and exer- 
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cised proper 


been good friends, We have chosen- to pursue 
the opposite course, and are in war. 

Every Senator knows that I was opposed to the 
war; but none knows but myself the depth of that 
opposition. With my conceptions of its charac- 
ter and consequences, it was impossible for me to 
vote forit. When, accordingly, I was deserted by 
every friend on this side of the House, including 
my then honorable colleague among the rest, [Mr. 
McDuffie,] I was not shaken in the least degree in 
reference to my course. On the passage of the act 
recognising the war, I said to many of my friends 
that a deed had been done from which the country 
would not be able to recover for a Jong time, if 
ever; and added, it has dropped a curtain between 
the presentand the future, which to me is impene- 


trable; and for the first time sińce I have been in | 
public life, Lam unable to see the future. I also į 


added, that it has closed the first volume of our 
political history under the Constitution, and open- 
ed the second, and that no mortal could tell what 
would be written in it. These deep impressions 


were made upon my mind, because I saw, from the į 


circumstances under which the war was made, a 
total departure from that course of policy which 
had governed the country from the commence- 


ment of our Government until that time; and that, | 


too, under circumstances calculated to lead to most 
disastrous consequences. Since then less than a 
year has elapsed; but in that short period enough 


has already been developed to make what was | 


then said look like prophecy. 

But the Senator charges, entertaining as I did 
these impressions, that 1 did not take a stand, and 
arrest the march of General ‘Taylor to the Rio 
del Norte. I have already stated the reasons on 
another occasion why I did not; and however 
unsatisfactory they may be to the Senator, they 
are satisfactory to myself, and L doubt not they 
will be to the community at large. 
mated that I ought to have communicated my viws 
to the President. J was guilty of no neglect in 
that respect. [did not fail to state in the proper 
quarter explicitly what [thought would result from 
the order given to General Taylor, but I found 
very different views from mine entertained there. 
Those in power were quite as confident that the 
march of General Taylor to the Del Norte would 
not in its consequences involve war as they were 
that notice without compromise in reference to the 
joint occupancy of Oregon would not involve war 
with Hngland. 

In looking back upon these matters, I have the 
satisfaction to feel that L fully performed my duty 
both here and elsewhere with reference to these 
important questions, 

With my view of the character and consequences 
of the war, I have forborne much. 


be made by the act of Mexico. 


that oceasion; but [ persisted in declining to do so, 
because I eould net see that it would be of any 


service to the country, while it might weaken the | 


hands of those who are charged with the prosecu- 
tion of the war. 


to take no active or Jeading part in reference to 


measures Intended for carrying on the war, but to i} 


give a quiet and silent vote in favor of all which 
did net seem to me decidedly objectionable; but, 


in the meantime, to losk out for the first favor- | 


able opportunity of presenting my views how the 


tageously to a successful termination. F accord- 


of the war for some suitabic occasion. It seems, 
however, that the friends of those in power were 
not satisied with this course on my part: it be- 
came an object of assault both in this Chamber and 
without its walls. The Senator from Tennessee 


kill in the management of our affairs, | 
Mexico and ourselves would by this time have | 
quietly and peaceably settled all difficulties, and | 


He also inti- ! 


i l adopted the only course which, |! 
according to my opinion, I could with propriety— | 


| to receive a comm 


this occasion. I have thus been forced, in self- 
defence, to depart from the line which I had pre- 
scribed for myself, and to enter into the question, 
Who is the author or the cause of the war? The 
responsibility is not on me, but on those who have 
compelled me to make the departure. Thus far I 
have limited what I have said strictlyto self-de- 
fence, as I shall also do on the present oceasion. 
In looking to the causes which led to the war, 


L go one step further back than the Senator from | 


Maine, (Mr. Evaxs,] who discussed the subject 


| in this aspect with great accuracy and ability. Fle 


began with Mr. Shidell’s mission and negotiation. 


| T go a step further back, to the management of the 
į negotiation prior to that period. 
i ministration came into power there were two great 
| questions on hand connected with our foreign re- 
| lations—the Oregon and the Mexican. 
| ent as they were in their character, and as remote 


When this Ad- 


As difer- 


as the two Powers were from each other, there 
was an intimate connexion between them which 
could not be overlooked in conducting the nego- 
tiation, without falling into a great and dangerous 
error. Such at least is my opinion. I wish to 
say nothing to wound the feelings of thedistinguish- 
ed individual who had charge of the negotiation, 
but it seems to me that he fell into a great error in 
consequence of overlooking this connexion be- 
tween the two subjects. To my mind it is one of, 
the clearest of propositions, that there could be no 
well-founded hope of adjusting our diffienlties with 
Mexico until the Oregon question was finally set- 
fled. Why so? Thereason is obvious. Mexico 
knew that we had heavy claims against her which 
she was little able to pay. Debtors without means 
are usually shy of their creditor. She could not 
but sce that there was a chance of escaping our de- 
mands against her, provided a conflict should ensue 
between ns and England in reference to Oregon, 
She could not but see more—that it might possibly 
afford her an opportunity of recovering either a 
part or the whole of Texas by 
England, and availing herself of the aid of British 
strength and resources in waging a war against 
us. At all events, she would look with confidence 


| to her being protected as an ally of England in 


the treaty by which the war should be terminated. 
Whatever objettion may be made to England, she 
never deserts an ally in war. It seemed to me, 
under these cireumstances, that it was a great error 
to suppose that the differences with Mexico could 
be adjusted while those with England were pend- 
ing. Our true policy, then, according to my opin- 
ion, was to suspend all attempts at onening nego- 
tiation with Mexico until that question was finally 
settled. When that was effected, and Mexico 


: could no longer look to the support of England in | 


her controversy with us, she would see the folly 


of declining to adjust the differences between us, | 
i and enter into conflict with a Power every way so | 
Thave suffered | | 
nota little in the estimation of my friends, both in ;! 
and out of Congress, for refusing to vote for the ! 
bill recognising the existence ofa war asserted to A 
J have been urged ; 
by them to explain the reasons for my course on i 


vastly her superior. 
There would, then, be another advantage which 
would greatly favor a settlement of our difficulties 


with Mexico. The eloquent Senator from Louisi- | 


ana has truly said that Mexico, at least so far as 


| capital is concerned, was a British colony. The 


immense interest which Engeland has in the coun- 


i| try, would have inlisted her on the side of peace, || 
and the whole of her vast influence would have $} 
À i| the parties for itself, after failing to obtain the con- 
factory arrangement with us. I cannot doubt that, | 
;can only be done by Congress. 
i we speak of our Government, it is understood to 


heen exerted to induce Mexico to enter into a satis- 


under the influence of these powerful causes, with 


ila little forbearance and prudence on our part, all 
‘i the enuses of difference between the two countries | 
| would, ere this, have been settled by a treaty satis- į 
i factory to both. 

An opposite course was, however, unfortnately |) 
j my ° i| taken; both negotiations were pushed at t | 
war should be conducted to bring it most advan- | 


he same 


time, and that with Mexico, with as much zeal, 


t r and as strong a pressure, as that with England, 
ingly embraced the opportanity on the disenssion | t 
of the three-million bill now before the Senate to `| 
persent my views, not in the spirit of opposition, | 
sat of kindness to the Administration, reserving to 

myself the expression of my opinion as to the causes j 


Acting 


The result was as might have been anticipa- 


premature attempt at opening negotiation, 
overthrow a friend and place an enemy in power, 


deeply committed against settling the differences !i questionable boundary? 


an alhance with | 


i provides that the boundar 


between the two countries, and thereby—as ought 
to have been forescen—greatly to increase the dif- 
culty of ary future settlement of the questions. 
What followed from this unfortunate step; until it 
ended in war between the two countries, has been 
so clearly traced by the Senator from Maine, as to 
supersede the necessity of my touching upon it. 

The overlooking of the intimate connexion. of 
these two questions was not only the first link in 
that series of causes which finally terminated in 
this war, but it came near preventing the settle- 
ment of the Oregon question. Had the action of 
Congress, which finally led to the settlement of 
the Oregon question, been delayed until it was 
known that skirmishes had taken place between our 
forces and the Mexicans on the Rio Grande, (but 
a short period,) there is every reason to believe 
the Oregon question would not have been closed. 
I speak upon high authority,—ihe escape was a 
narrow one. Fortunately, the British Government 
promptly acted upon the notice, and tendered a 
proposition to our Minister on which the settle- 
ment was finally made, which he received and for- 
warded to our Government but a few days before 
news was received in England of the skirmishes 
on the Rio Grande. But while they fortunately 
occurred too late to prevent a settlement of the Ore- 
gon question, they unfortunately occurred too soon 
to preserve peace with Mexico. But if the policy 
which the Administration first adopted afier an- 
nexation had been pursued, to occupy the frontier 
of Texas with cur military forces to the extent of 
country which she held at the time of annexation, 
and no further, there is every reason to believe 
that on the settlement of the Oregon question the 
peace of the two countries would have been pre- 
served. 

Itis true Mexico claimed the whole of Texas; 
but it is equally true that she recognised the differ- 
ence, and showed a disposition to act upon it, be- 
tween the country known as Texas proper and 
the country between it and the Del Norte, It is 
also true that we and Texas recognised the same 
difference, and that both regarded the boundary as 
unsettled, as the resolution of annexation, which 
between Texas and 
Mexico shall be determined-by the United States, 
clearly shows. It is worthy of remark in this 
connexion, that this provision in the joint resolu- 
tion is understood to have been inserted in cone 
sequence of the ground taken at the preceding 


| session by the Senator from Missouri on the dis- 


cussion of thg treaty, that the Nueces was the west- 
ern boundary of Texas, and that to extend that 
boundary to the Rio del Norte would take in part of 
Tamaulipas, Coahuila,and New Mexico. What, 
then, ought to have been the course of the Execu- 
tive after annexation under this resolution? The 
very one which they at first pursued —to restrict 
the position of our troops to the country actually 
occupied by Texasat the period of annexation, All 
beyond, as far as the Executive was concerned, 
ought to have been regarded as subject to the pro- 
visions of the resolutions, which authorized the 


i Government to settle the boundary. ‘Phere are but 


two modes of settling a disputed boundary—one by 
the joint consent of both parties, that is, by treaty, 
of which the President and the Senate are the 
organs; the other, by the determination of one of 


sent of the other, and that, under cur Government, 
Indeed, when 


mean Congress and the Executive, acting jointy— 
the one by passing an act or resolution, and the 


| other by its approval. And in Congress, taken in 


this sense, all discretionary power under our sys- 
tem of Government is invested. It is only by this 
power that a disputed boundary can be deter- 


à j! mined by the Government for itself, and without 
The then President of the republic of Mexico | 
(Ferrera) was friendly to the United States, and | 
' anxiously disposed, on that account, as well as į 
! others, to settle the differences with us. 
‘| under these feelings, he acceded to the proposition | 
ioner, without duly reflecting, ii 
!| as the events proved, on these great impediments 
ii in the minds of the Mexicans against treating with | 
hus. 
X 4 £ i ted. 
immediately on my right [Mr. Torney} com- | 
menced the attack here by directly charging me ʻi 
with being the author of the war, and it has since 
been followed by the Senator from Missouri on | 


the consent of the other party. Tbe President 
had no more right to determine on his own will 
what the boundary was than Thad, or any other 


| Senator, Such, indeed, appeared to be the convic~ 


tion of the President himself. It is only on such 
a supposition that wecan explain his course in 


| attempting to open a negotiation with Mexico, 


with a view of settling all differences between the 
two countries, among which the settlement of the 


Paredes took advantage of the error, and || boundary was considered a paramount question, 
| hurled Herrera from power; and the effect of this ; Why negotiate, if it were not an unsettled ques- 
was to | tion? Why negotiate, if the Rio del Norte—is, as 
‘it was afterwards assumed—was the clear and un- 


And if not, upon what 
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authority, after the attempt to open negotiation 
had failed, could he determine what was the bound- 
ary, viewing it as an open question? Was it not 
his plain duty, on such an occurrence to submit 
the question to Congress, which was then in ses- 
sion, and in whom the right of establishing the 
boundary and’declaring war was clearly invested? 
Had that course been adopted, I greatly mistake if 
the sense of this body would not have been deci- 
dedly opposed to taking any step which would have 
involved the two countries in war. Indeed, I feel 
a strong conviction, that if the Senate had been left 
free to decide on the question, not one-third of the 
body would have been found in favor of war. As 
it was, a large majority felt themselves compelled, 
as they believed, to vote for the bill recognising 
the existence of war, in order to raise the supplies 
of men and money necessary to rescue the army 
under General Taylor, on the Del Norte, from the 
dangers to which it was exposed. 

But to bring the matter home, the Senator him- 
self is in no small degree responsible for the war. 
I intend no attack on him. I have made none, and 
will make none. 
myself, personal and political, have long been such, 
that self-respect and a sense of propriety forbid my 
alluding to him, except when unavoidable, and then 
in a courteous manner; and I now allude to his 
course only because it is necessary to explain mine, 
and the motives which governed me on the occa- 
sion. 

The Senate will remember, that when the Presi- 
dent’s message was received recommending Con- 
gress to recognise that a war existed between us 
and Mexico, and to raise the necessary means for 
its prosecution, the Senator from Mississippi, whose 
seat is immediately on my right, but who is now 
absent, [Mr. Sprietr,] moved to print twenty thou- 
sand copies of the message and documents. The 
scene was a solemn one, and what occurred will 


long be remembered by the members of the body. ; 


I rose and objected; and said that we were on the 
eve of great events, and expressed my hope that 
we would proceed calmly and deliberately. I sug- 


gested that the printing of so large a number of | 


copies would be construed into an endorsement of 
the message; adding, that I was unwilling either 


to endorse or condemn, until the message and doc- || 


uments were printed, and carefully perused by me. 
A debate ensued, and the Journals of the Senate 
will show what took place. 
Missouri was the individual who made the dis- 
creet and appropriate motion to separate the recom- 
mendations of the message into two parts, and refer 
that which related to recognising the existence of 
war to the Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
that which related to the raising of men and sup- 
plies, to the Committee on Military Affairs, of 
which he was chairman. The latter, it was ex- 


I will hereafter explain. 

The House of Representatives acted with much 
more precipitancy; it passed a bill the very day 
the message was received, recognising the exist- 
ence of the war, and providing means for its prose- 
cution. It was late in the evening when it passed 
the House, and I am of the impression that the 
Senate had adjourned; and it was not reported to 
it that day; but be that as it may, the next day 
the Senator, as chairman of the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs, reported the bill to the Senate as it 
came from the Hiouse, with both provisions in it; 
directly contrary to the order of the Senate, made 
on his own motion, to refer the part of the mes- 
sage relating to the recognition of war to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. To that, and the 
fact that a caucus had been held of the party which 
agreed to sustain the report, may be traced the 


precipitate (to use no stronger word) action of the | 
It em- | 
Had the order of the | 


Senate, and the recognition of the war. 
phatically made the war. 
Senate been respected—had the Senator from Mis- 
souri,in conformity with it, and as he was in duty 
bound to do; moved to strike out all that related 
to. the recognition of the war, and referred it to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, and confined his 
report to raising the necessary means of rescuing 
General Taylor and his army from the pressing 
dangers which surrounded them, the possibility is, 
that the war might have been averted, and the two 


The relations between him and ! 


The Senator from | 


i ject. 


| character. 


‘lor and his forces. 


! former. 


countries at this day have been at peace. Sir, I 
say possibility, because, even then, after the skir- 
mishes between our forces had occurred, I did not 


despair of escaping war, if sufficient firmness and | 
; prudence were used on the part of this body. I 


had deeply reflected on the subject in advance, 
and great as were the difficulties, I still saw a 
gleam of hope. 

The intelligence of the skirmishes on the Rio 
Grande was received here on Saturday. I at once 
saw the danger, and turned my mind to the sub- 
I anticipated that a message would be re- 
ceived on Monday from the Executive, and formed 
not an incorrect opinion as to what would be its 
l Casting my eyes over the whole, with 
a view of avoiding war, I came to the conclusion 
in my own mind, what course was best to effect 
that object. Next morning Icommunicated the 
conclusions to which I had come to two of my col- 
leagues, who were boarding with me; I said to 
them, that there was but one way of escaping war, 
but E am not certain that it would be successful. 
It will, however, place us in the chapter of acci- 
dents, and thereby afford a possibility of escape. 
I was asked what it was, and replied, that it de- 


pended on separating the question of war from | 


that which relates to the rescuing of General Tay- 
Let the means necessary for 
the latter be immediately granted, but let time be 
taken for due and deliberate consideration of the 


to throw my whole weight against the immediate 


| declaration or recognition of war; treating what 


had occurred as mere hostilities between the two 


j armies, without authority of the Congress—the 
| war making power of either Government. 


We had not a particle of evidence then, or even 
now, that the Republic of Mexico had made war 
against the United States. Indeed, we are in the 
anomalous condition of the two countries being at 
war during and almost an entire year, without 
either having declared it, although the constitutions- 
of both expressly provide that Congress shall de- 
clare war. 

Instead, then, of recognising war, I would have 
taken the very opposite ground—that what had 
occurred was mere hostilities, and not war, as the 
Congress of Mexico had not authorized it. 

To provide for the contingency of the Congress 
of Mexico approving of what had occurred, and 
refusing to treat for the settlement of our difficulties, 
I would have advised the raising of ample pro- 
visional force, to be collected at some convenient 
and healthy point, where they could be trained du- 
ring the interval, and be fully prepared to meet 
such decision; but even in case such decision should 
be made, instead of advising a formal declaration 
of war, I would have advised, as General Jackson 
recommended, giving authority to the Executive 
to make reprisals for seizing and holding such por- 
tion of the Mexican territory as would afford am. 
ple indemnity, to be retained until the differences 
between the two countries were settled; but, in the 
meantime, would have taken measures to repel the 
attacks made upon our army by the Mexican 
forces, and to drive them far beyond the limits of 
our borders, 

Had this course been pursucd, we should have 
had all the glory and reputation of the two brilliant 
victories at Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma with- 
out being involved in the present indefinite and ex- 


Had that been done, it was my intention | 


pensive war waged against Mexico. We would ! 
also have had the advantage of the chapter of acci- | 


dents—of Mexico disavowing hostilities, and in- 
demnifying our citizens—either from a sense of 
weakness, or of returning. justice on her part, or 
from the influence of other Powers, which have an 
interest in preserving peace, from their commercial 
or other relations with her, and thereby save a re- 
sort to arms on our part. But, at all events, failing 
in that, we would have avoided, by resorting to 
reprisals, the enormous expenses, the sacrifice of 
men and money, and the disasters to which the 
war has exposed us. I have now met, and, I trust, 
successfully repelled, all the charges made by the 
Senator from Missouri, except those relating to 
the Missouri compromise, and the abolition ques- 
tion at that period, for which E am in no ways 
responsible. [was not then in Congress. [I filled 
the office of Secretary of War at the time, and had 
no agency or control over it. His charges are as 
light as air—old and stale, without even plausibili- 
ty, and I have not the slightest fear of their having 
any weight, either here or in the community. 


On motion by Mr. DAVIS, the Senate then went- 
into the consideration of executive business, and, 
after some time spent therein, the doors were open- 
ed, and 

The Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. — 
Wenpnespay, February 24; 1847. 


In pursuance of the order of the House, Here- 
tofore passed, the Speaker called the House’ to 
order this day at ten o’clock. 

The Journal of yesterday was read in part, and, 
on motion of My, Burr, the further reading was 
dispensed with. : 

The SPEAKER announced the business first in 
order to be the resolution offered by Mr. Jacos 
THompson, yesterday, (and which was penditig at 
the time of adjournment.) . 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL moved to postpone the 
consideration thereof for an hour, for the purpose 
of receiving such reports from committees as might 
not give rise to debate. 

On which motion no quorum voted. 

Some conversation followed; when 
|| Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL moved that there be a 
call of the House; which motion was agreed to. 
i| And the roll having been called, eighty-one mem- 
|} bers answered to their names. 

And the names of the absentees having been 
called, one hundred and eleven members appeared 
to be present. - A 

Mr. RATHBUN moved that all further pro- 
ceedings on the call be dispensed with. 

Which motion, by ayes 106, noes 22, was 
agreed to. 

So further proceedings on the call were dispens- 
ed with. 

The question then recurring on the motion of Mr 
| C.J. Incersox,, to postpone the pending business 
for one hour, in order to call the committees for 
such reports as might not give rise to debate, it 
was taken and decided in the affirmative. 

Whereupon, the SPEAKER proceeded to call 
the committees in their order for such reports as 
might not give rise to debate. 
| Mr. HUNGERFORD, from the Committee of 
| Ways and Means, reported a bill to repeal * An 
|| act to establish an auxiliary watch in the city of 
|| Washington;” which was read twice. 

! Mr.G. W. JONES moved to Jay the bill on the 
table; which motion was negatived. i 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time, was read a third time, and pass- 
ed. 

On motion of Mr. HUNGERFORD, the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means was discharged from 
the further consideration of the petition of citizens 
of the county of Ontario for a repeal of all laws 
levying duty on goods imported in foreign vessels, 
&c., and said petition was laid on the table. 

On motion of Mr. G. S. HOUSTON, the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means was discharged from 
the further consideration of a memorial, the title 
| of which the reporter could not hear, 

Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL, from the Committee 
of Ways and Means, asked that said committee 
be discharged from the further consideration of 
the memorial of citizens of Westminster, in Mas- 
| sachusetts, for a tax on slaves, and that it be laid 
upon the table; which was agreed to. 


Mr. POLLOCK, from the Committee of Claims, 
reported a “ bill for the relief of Noah A. Phelps;” 
which was read twice, and referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House to-morrow. 

Mr. LEAKE, from the Committee of Claims, 
reported back the (Senate) “act for the relief of 
Hobson Johns,” without amendment; which bill 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole on 
| the state of the Union. ; 

On motion of Mr. J. A. ROCKWELL, the 
Committee of Claims were discharged from the 
further consideration of the memorial-of Solomon 


| Payne. 

Mr. GRINNELL, from the.Committee on Com- 
merce, reported a “ bill to create the collection 
| district of Saluria, in Texas, and for other pur- 
poses;” which bill was read twice, ordered to be 
engrossed for a.third reading, was read a third time, 
| and passed. , 

Mr, G. also, from the same committee, reported: 
| a ‘bill concerning the licensing of yachts, and for 
other purposes;” which was read twice, ordered to 
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be engrossed for a third reading, was read a third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. G. also, from the same committee, reported 
a * bill for the erection of a custom-house at Nan- 
tucket;? which was referred to the Committee of | 
the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. McCLELLAND, from the same commit- 
tee, reported back the (Senate) “bill authorizing the 
issue of a register to the brigantine Ocean Queen;” 
which was ordered to a third reading, was read a | 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. ATKINSON, the Commit- j 
tee on Commerce was ordered to be discharged 
from the further consideration of the petition of | 

i 
| 


John H. Baker; which petition was Jaid upon the | 
table. 

Mr. T. SMITH, from the Committee on Public 
Lands, reported back the (Senate) ‘ act for the re- 
lief of George Gordon;” which bill was read a 
third time, and passed. 


Mr. COLLAMER, from the same committee, || 


reported back, without amendment, the (Senate) | 
“act to grant the right of preémption to Philip F. 

Derring and Robert H. Champion to a tract of; 
mineral lands;” which bill was read a third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. COLLAMER, from the same committee, 
reported back the (Senate) “ act to provide for the 
final settlement of the accounts of Thomas C. Shel- 
don, late receiver of public moneys at Kalamazoo, 
Michigan,” without amendment; and said bill was 
referred to the Committee of the Whole Flouse to- 
morrow. 


| 
Mr. BRODHEAD, from the Committee on Rev- | 


olutionary Pensions, reported back the ‘joint ii 


t i 
resolution (of the Senate) to correct an error in ii Affairs, reported back, with an amendment, the | 


the act of June 17th, 1844, for the reli f of Mary 
Anon Linton;” which was read a third time, and 


| Me. RATHBUN, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, reported back, without amendment, the 
| (Senate) “act for the relief of Richard S. Coxe;”’ 

which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 

House to-morrow. 
| Mr. R. also reported back the (Senate) bill for 

relief of Jeanette C. Huntington, without amend- 

ment; which was referred to the Committee of the 

Whole House to-morrow. 

Mr. R. also reported back, without amendment, 

! the (Senate) “act for the relief of Thomas Doug- 

lass, late United States attorney for East Florida;”” 

which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House to-morrow. i 

“Mr. R. also reported back the (Senate) “ joint 

| resolution respecting the maps and charts of the 
| surveys of the boundary lines of the United States 
| of America with foreign States; which was read 
; a third time, and passed. ; 
i Mr. R. also reported back the ‘bill for the relief 
of the administrator of Andrew Capello, deceased,” 
and moved that the said bill be laid on the table; 
which motion was agreed to. 

Mr. R. also submitted an adverse report upon 
the (Senate) “bill for the relief of Milledge Gal- 
phin; which bill was laid on the table. 

Mr. BUEFFINGTON, from the same committee, 
reported back the (Senate) “act supplementary to 
| an act to authorize the 
| date certain claims therein mentioned,” passed 18th 
j of April, 1814, without amendment, accompanied 
| by an adverse report, 
| “Said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
| mittee of the Whole House to-morrow. 


Mr. STANTON, from the Committee on Naval 


| (Senate) “act reviving certain naval pensions for 


passed. | 
| 


Mr. B. also, from the same committee, reported 
back the (Senate) ‘bill for the relief of George 
Roush,” without amendment; which said bill was 
read a third time, and passed. 

Mr. GOODYEAR, from the Committee on In- | 
valid Pensions, reported back the (Senate) ‘‘act | 
granting a pension to Joseph Morrison,” without | 


amendment; and said bill was read a third time, i; 


and passed. | 
Mr. BELL, from the same committee, reported | 
back the (Senate) “act for the relicf of Andrew | 
Moore,” without amendment; and said bill was | 
read a third time, and passed. j 
Mr. DELANO, from the same committee, re- | 
ported back the (Senate) “act for the relief of Pe- 


ter Frost,’ without amendment; and said bill was |! 


read a third time, and passed. i 
Mr. RATHBUN, from the Committee on the : 


Judiciary, reported back the (Senate) ‘taet forthe © 
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relief of James 8. Conway,” without amendment; į 


` JKT YU r CY) i > re- i: on ek + t 
Mr. LUMPKIN, from the same committee, re: |! Jangs for the use of the United States armory at | 


ported back, without amendment, the (Senate) ; 
te act for the relief of Richard Bloss and others,” | 
which bill was referred to the Committee of the ; 
Whole House to-morrow. 

On motion of My. L., the committee were dis- 
charged from the further consideration of the bill | 
to amend the “ act to provide for the payment of 
horses and other property lost or destroyed in the i 
military service of the United States, approved the 
18th of June, 18375” and said bill was read a third | 
time, and passed. 

Mr. CRANSTON, from the Committee on the i 


Post Office and Post Roads, reported back the | 


t joint resolution (from the Senate) in favor of | 


David Shaw and Solomon T. Corser,” with an |! 
amendment; which bill and amendment were re- | 


ferred to the Committee of the Whole House to 
morrow. 


Mr. HILLIARD, from the same committee, re- | 
orted back the (Senate) “act for the relief of! 
Wade Allen,’ without amendment; and said bill | 

was referred to the Committee of the Whale | 
House to-morrow. i 

Mr. H. also, in pursuance of notice, asked and | 
obtained leave to introduce a bill to regulate the i 
diplomatic intercourse of the United States; which . 
bill was read twice, and referred to the Commit- | 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. HOPKINS, from the same committee, re- 


ported back the (Senate) ‘bill for the relief of © 
Nathaniel Kuykendall,” without amendment; and | morrow. 


said bill was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House to-morrow. 


|! the term of five years,’ and which was referred to 


| the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
: Union, 


mittee, reported back the (Senate) ‘act for the re- 
lief of James Melutosh;” which was referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House to-morrow. 
Mr. JAMES THOMPSON, from the same com- 
mittee, reported back the (Senate) “act providing 
i for the payment of the claim of Walter R. John- 
‘gon against the United States,” without amend- 


| ment, and said bill was referred to the Committee } 


of the Whole TEouse to-morrow. 

ported back the (Senate) ** bill authorizing the Sec- 
i retary of the Navy to purchase from Dr. James P; 
; Espy his patent right for the conical ventilator for 
| the use of the United States;?? which said bill was 


morrow. 


i the Senate) concerning the purchase of additional 


| Harper’s Ferry,” with an amendment; which 


‘| amendment was agrecd to; and debate arising, the 
‘Dill was laid over. 


| Mr. HAMLIN, from the Commitice on Naval 
| Afairs, reported back the (Senate) ‘actfor the relief 
of Thomas Brownell;’? which was referred to the 
{ Committee of the Whole House to-morrow. 


i on Foreign Affairs, reported back the (Senate) ‘act 
i for the relief of the personal representatives of 
i William A. Slacum, deceased,” without amend- 
| ment; and said bill was referred to the Committee 
| of the Whole House to-morrow. 

Mr. L. also, from the same committee, reported 
back the (Senate) “act for the relief of Joshua 
Dodge,” with an amendment; and the said bill 


l and amendment were referred to the Committee of 


: the Whole House to-morrow. 

i Mr. BRODHEAD, from the Committee on 
: Revolutionary Pensions, reported back the (Senate) 
"act granting a pension to Bethiah Healey, widow 
j of George Healey, deceased,” without amend- 
| ment; and said bill was referred to the Committee 
: ofthe Whole House to-morrow. 


| Mr. B. also, from the same committee, reported, 


` without amendment, the (Senate) “bill for the relief 
| of Elizabeth Pistole,” and the “bill granting a 
pension to Abigail Garland; and they were re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House to- 
| Mr. COCKE, from the Committee on Invalid 
! Pensions, reported back the (Senate) “act granting 


H 


Secretary of State to liqui- | 


| Mr. THOMAS B. KING, from the same com- | 


Mr. SCHENCK, from the same committee, re- || 


referred to the Committee of the Whole House to- !| 


Mr. BURT, from the Committee on Military | 


pone Jase | Affairs, reported back the “ joint resolution (from | 
and said bill was read a third time, and passed. | SRL alee hea Pia : Alte 


Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL, from the Committee į 


a pension to John Clark;”? which bill was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. PRESTON KING, from the same com- 
mittee, reported back, without amendment, the. 
(Senate) “act for the relief of Francis Summer- 
raner; which was laid over. 

Mr. JACOB THOMPSON, from the Committee 
on Indian Affairs, reported back, without amend- 
ment, the (Senate) “act for the relief of Samuel W. 
Bell, a native of the Cherokee Nation,” and sub- 
mitted an adverse report thereon; which was laid 
on the table. 

Mr. JAMES THOMPSON, from the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs, reported back, without 
I| amendment, the (Senate) “act for the relief of Wil- 
liam A. Christian; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House to-morrow. 

Mr. T., from the same committee, also reported 
back, without amendment, the (Senate) ‘act for the 
relief of the heirs of Andrew D. Crosby,” and 
said bill was referred to the Committee of the 
| Whole House to-morrow. 


On motion of Mr. RATHBUN, the Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union was dis- 
charged from the further consideration of the ‘bill 
authorizing a term of the United States Circuit and 
District courts at Chicago, IHinois; and the bill was 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was 
read a third time, and passed. 


Mr. JAMES B. HUNT, from the Committee 
on Public Lands, reported a ‘* joint resolution au- 
thorizing the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office to issue a revolutionary bounty land warrant 
in place of warrant number 1628, lost or destroy- 
ed; which was read twice, ordered to a third 
reading, read a third time, and passed. 


Mr. BUFFINGTON, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, reported a “bill for the relief of 
George B. Didlake;” which was read twice, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House to- 
morrow. 

Mr. RATHBUN, from the same committee, 
reported a bill to amend the act entitled “ An act 
to regulate the proceedings .in the circuit court of 
the United States, and for other purposes;”’ which 
was read twice, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
: reading, was read a third time, and passed. 

Mr. SEAMAN, from the Committee on Private 
Land Claims, reported a ‘* bill to provide for sat- 
isfying claims for bounty lands for military ser- 
i vices in the late war with Great Britain, and for 
| other purposes;’’ which was referred to the Com- 
mittce of the Whole House to-morrow. 


Mr. BRINKERHOFF, from the Committee on 
ii Military Affairs, reported back the Senate ‘ bill 
| for the relief of John Stockton;’?? which was order- 
il ed toa third reading, was read a third time, and 
passed. 


Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL, from the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, to which was referred so much 
of the President’s message of the 13th instant “as 
relates to the war with Mexico,” made a report 
thereon; which was laid upon the table. 


On motion of Mr. GORDON, the Committee of 
Claims was discharged from the further consider- 
ation of the petition of Allen Gorham. 


Mr. BRODHEAD, from the Committee on Rev- 
olutionary Pensions, submitted an adverse report 
upon the case of Martha Norton; which was laid 
on the table. 

Mr. JENKINS, from the same committee, sub- 
mitted adverse reports in the case of John Millett 
and the heirs of Jehoiakim Van Valkenburgh; 
which reports were laid on the table. 

Mr. JENKINS, also, from the same committee, 

reported a ‘* bill for the relicfof Jonathan Brown;” 
| which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
|: House to-morrow. 
Mr. TRUMBO, from the same committee, 
‘ moved that said committee be discharged from the 
consideration of the petition of Catharine Adair, 
| Benjamin Johnson, Sarah Mills, and John Wal- 
_ lance, and that said petitions be laid on the table. 

Mr. ATKINSON, from the same committee, 
reported a ‘bill for the relief of Flora Boyd, widow 
of James Boyd, deceased ;”? which was read twice, 
and referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
| to-morrow. 
| On motion of Mr. GOODYEAR, the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions was discharged from the con- 
sideration of the petitions of Warren Raymond, 
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Thomas Badger, Nehemiah Halladay, Susannah 


Prentiss, Levi M. Roberts, Seth Morton, Sarah | 


Hildreth, Stacy Lamphere, J. W. Knipe, Asa 
Hall, Hannah Duboise, Carle Dingie, Roswell 
Bates, and D. Wilson, and they were laid on the 
table. 

Mr. COCKE, from the same committee, report- 
eda “bill for the relief of Silas Waterman;” which 
was read twice, and referred to the Committee o 
the Whole House to-morrow. 

Mr. COCKE also made an adverse report upon 


the petition of Jesse Rose; which was laid upon ! 


the table. 


twice, ordered to be engrossed and read a third | 


time, was read a third time and passed. 


The SPEAKER here announced that the hour || 
allotted to the reception of petitions, by order of the ; 


House, had expired. 


Mr. R. SMITE moved that the rules be further ; 
suspended for thirty minutes, in order to allow the | 


reception of reports from committees; which mo 
tion was agreed to. 


Mr. BELL, from the Committee on Invalid | 


Pensions, reported back the Senate bill for the re 


lief of Andrew Moore; which was ordered to a | 


third reading, read a third time, and passed. 


Mr. R. SMITH, from the Committee on Roads ' 


and Canals, to which was referred numerous me- 
morials from George Wilkes and others, urging 


upon Congress the construction of a national rail- | 


road from the Missouri river to the Pacific Ocean 


also the memorial of D. H. Carver, on the same ' 


subject; also sundry memorials in favor of Asa 
Whitney’s project for the same object, with vari- 
eus other papers in reference to this subject, have 
had the same under consideration, and have in- 


structed me to ask to be discharged from the far- | 
ther consideration of this subject at the present | 


session of Congress, and that they be laid on the 
table; which motion was agreed to. 


Mr. FRIES, from the Committee on Roads and ; 


Canals, reported ‘‘A bill to improve the navigation 
of the Ohio river, and to lessen the expenses there- 


of; which was read twice, and referred to the. 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. |) 

Mr. SYKES, from the same committee, report- | 
ed a bill for the relief of G. S. Smith; which was | 


read twice, and referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House to-morrow. ae 
Mr. HENLEY, from the same committee, re- 


ported back, without amendment, the (Senate) | 
which was : 
read twice, and referred to the Committee of the | 


” 


“ act for the relief of Edward Clark; 


Whole House to-morrow. 


Mr. STEPHEN ADAMS, from the Committee | 
on Private Land Claims, reported a bill for the re- | 


lief of Nicholas E. Thouron; which was read twice, 
and referred to the Committee of the whole House 
to-morrow. 

Mr. D. P. KING, from the Committee on Rev- 
olutionary Claims, reported a ‘bill for the relief 
of the legal representatives of Nathaniel Tracy, 
deceased; which was read twice, and referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House to-morrow. 

Mr. ST. JOHN, from the minority of said com- 
mittee, submitted an adverse report upon said claim; 
which was laid on the table, and ordered to be 
printed. 


Mr. W. W. CAMPBELL, from the Commit- || 


tee on Accounts, submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was agreed to: 


Resolved, That the manuscript work compiled by Mr. | 


Elliot, and referred to in the report of the Register of the 
Treasury, made to this House on yesterday, be bound, and 
then deposited in the office of said Register. 


Mr. DELANO, from the -select committee to |, 
whom the subject was referred, reported ‘A bill | 
authorizing the payment of the per centage due to || 


certain States, on account of lands within their 
limits appropriated to the satisfaction of military 
land warrants;”? which was read twice, and refer- 


red to the Committee of the Whole on the state of |; 


the Union. 


On motion of Mr. SAWYER, the Committee | 


on Indian Affairs was discharged from the consid- 
-eration of the petition of Conrad Ten Eyck; and 
said petition was laid on the table. 


I 


Mr, YOST, from the Committee on Engraving, 
submitted the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Clerk of the House be directed to pur- 
chase five hundred copies of Disturnell’s map of Mexico, 
and two thousand copies of the topographical map of the 
road from Missouri to Oregon—out of the former each mem- 
ber to be furnished with five copies, of the latter with eight 
copies, i 

After some debate on amendments, the resolution 

was agreed to. 
_ Great confusion prevailed here, so much so that 
it was several minutes before the Chair could re- 
ji store order sufficiently to allow any remark to be 
heard. 

Mr. R. CHAPMAN said that he could most 
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i not yet announced that decision. 
The SPEAKER replied that he could very well 
excuse the gentleman from Alabama for not hear- 


by, restored to all postmasters of the United States whose. 
compensation from their respective offices does not'exeeed 
one hundred dollars.” ; 

Mr. G. S. HOUSTON suggested to Mr, ocre 
to extend the privileges allowed in his amendment, 
to all postmasters whose salaries did not exceed 
$300 per annum. 

Mr. COCKE did not accept the suggestion. 

Mr. ROBERT SMITH submitted the following 
amendment to the amgndment by the gentleman 
from Tennessee, viz: 

Add the following: “That until the close of the present 
war with Mexico, the officers, non-commissioned officers, 
musicians, and privates, of the army of the United States, 
in Mexico, shall he, and hereby are, permitted to receive all 
letters and newspapers directed to them, free of postage.” 
« Mr. COCKE accepted the latter as a modifica- 
tion of his amendment, and briefly stated his rea- 


ij Sons for introducing the amendment. He believed - 


it was necessary to secure the services of postmas- - 
ters in many parts of the country, where the sal- 
ary allowed to pay postmasters was not sufficient 
now for the trouble. 

Mr. HAMLIN moved to amend the amendment 


ing the announcement, but he (the Speaker) had |! 
distinctly stated that the resolution was agreed to. i! 
| 
! 


Mr. P. KING (at the suggestion of Mr. Crar- || 
MAN) moved a reconsideration of the vote by which | 
the resolution was agreed to; upon which motion |! 

Mr. R. CHAPMAN demanded the yeas and jj 
nays; which demand was not seconded. 

Tellers were then ordered on the reconsideration; || 
and the question being put, the motion was agreed 
to. i] 
After some further actian, the question on agree- i 

i 
| 
i 


i; ing to the resolution was taken by yeas and nays, 
‘| when the yeas were 71, nays 96. i| 
|| So the resolution was rejected. 


Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL moved a suspension | 
of the rules in order to introduce the following |) 


bill: 


| States ship Pennsylvania and one or two other public ves- 
ij sels, if the same are not immediately wanted for public use, 
i, tu be employed in carrying provisions of food for Ireland, | 
|; Under such precautionary arrangements as to the safety and |! 
i) return of said vesseis as the said Secretary may deem it ex- ji 
pedient and proper to prescribe. 
Objection being made, 
Mr. INGERSOLL cailed for the yeas and nays; |! 
which were not ordered, and the motion was nega- 
tived. i 


The House then resumed the consideration of || 


| the bili (from the Senate) to amend an act entitled | 
| “ An act to regulate the carriage of passengers in |í 
merchant vessels,” and to determine the time when | 
| the said act shall take effect. 

The question pending being on referring the said 
bill to the Committee on the Judiciary, said mo- ;' 
tion was withdrawn., i! 

Mr. RATHBUN moved to amend the bill by i 
striking out all of the second section of the same : 
after the word “repealed;’’ which ameridment was | 


is 
Ji 
t 
ii 
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| agreed to. i: 
| The said amendment was then ordered to bei 
| engrossed; the bill was then read a third time, and `: 
| passed. F 
| On motion of Mr. HOPKINS, the House re- |! 
| solved itself into Committee of the Whole on the | 
' state of the Union, (Mr. Bowis in the chair,) and |; 
_ proceeded to the consideration of the ‘ bill to es- |} 
, tablish certain post-routes.”’ i jj 

Messrs. CRANSTON, MARSH, HOPKINS, ` 
ii MeILVAINE, REID, PHELPS, HOGE, THO- | 
MAS SMITH, and THOMASSON, submitted :: 
ii sundry amendments, making additions to, and al- ;; 


| terations of, the several post routes; all of which + 
| wereagreed to. ? ji 
Mr. HUNGERFORD moved to strike out the |: 
| following proviso: 
« Provided, That as soon as a responsible contractor shall 
offer to transport the mails over any portion of the routes 
included in this bill, the Postmaster General shall have the 
} power forthwith to put them under contract.’” : 


Mr. HOPKINS moved to amend the proviso by © 
inserting after the word “bill,” the words ao the 
> which | 


‘i revenues arising therefrom respectively; 
' was agreed to. ; : 
| Mr. HUNGERFORD here withdrew his mo- | 
| tion to strike out the proviso. i; 
' Mr. COCKE submitted the following amend- ;; 
| 
t 
| 


H 
ii ment as an additional section: i 
“Be it further enacted, That the franking privilege, as it |: 
i| existed prior to the passage of an act, approved 3d March, |: 
$) 1845, reducing the rates of postage, be, and the same ishere- ©) 
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li any cause it should fail. E X 
': great diversity of opinion existed here in regard to 


, tleman from Tennessee, (Mr. Cocxe,] the 


: under consideration by them. 


‘for the lack of time. 
‘amendment was called for by the ‘state of the 


: draw the amendment. 


of the gentleman from Tennessee, by substituting 
the following, viz: 


«Fat all laws granting the franking privilege to any 
person or persotis Whatever be, and the same are hereby, re- 


; pealed.?? 


Mr. HOPKINS (who had the bill in charge) 
earnestly appealed to the gentlemen who had pro- 


į posed amendments, to forbear pressing their favor- 
; ite measures as amendments to the present bill, 


lest they should thereby not only impede but ac- 


; tualy endanger the passage of the bill. Its passage 
li at the present session was greatly needed, and the 


public service must very seriously suffer if from 
He was aware that a 


the franking privilege, and no amendment which 


| attempted to regulate that subject could be expect- 
j ed to pass without exciting much debate. He ad- 


verted to the state of the business before the Senate, 
the late stage of the session, and the little hope ` 
there could be of getting the bill through in time, 
unless it should be passed in the House without 
delay. 
As to the subject of the amendment of jhe gen- 
om- 
mittee on the Post Office had had that subject for 


i; some time before them, and were trying to mature 


a scheme of increase for the allowances of the small- 
er postmasters. The franking question was also 
The present law ‘ 
on that subject did not go far enough. The Clerk : 


‘| of the House was occupied during three-fourths of 


his time in the idle business of writing his own 
name on members’ documents. If they were to be 
franked, it would be much better to give members 
themselves the right to do it than to throw this vast 
labor on the Clerk. It could make no difference to 
the Department, if the franking was done, whether 
it was done by the Clerk or by anybody else. 


` The present arrangement was clearly an unwise 


one; and the committee would be prepared very 
shortly to present a report on the whole subject. 
But these provisions had better be presented in a 
separate and independent bill than incorporated as 
amendments in the bill now pending. 

Mr. COCKE disavowed and disclaimed all pur- 
pose of embarrassing the bill; but he thought the 


‘ objections of the honorable gentleman from Vir- 


ginia were not well founded, Mr. C. had proposed. 
an amendment of this same tenor to the Post Of- 


i fice bill at the last session of Congress, and it had 


notembarrassed the passage of the bill in the slight- 


i cst degree ; on the contrary, it had passed by a 


vote of 120 to 45. Neither had it operated as any 
embarrassment to the bill in the Senate; and it 
would have finally become a law had it not been 
Mr. C. insisted that the 


country, as, unless some arrangement of this kind 
should be made, a large number of the postmas- 
ters must resign. He could not consent to with- 


>. 


Mr. HAMLIN concurred in most of the views 


‘ which had been expressed by the gentleman from 


Virginia. He should offer no amendment with 
any purpose of embarrassing the bill. He should 
prefer the course indicated by that gentleman; and, 
in frankness, he was ready to concede that the 
safety of the bill might be endangered by append- 
ing amendments to it, and he had offered his only 
by way of testing the sense of the House as to its 
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inclination between the two. opposite extremes of | 
extending the franking privilege and abolishing it 
altogether. He hoped the gentleman from Ten- 
nessec would withdraw his amendment; in which 
case Mr. H.’s, being appended to it, would of} 
course fall, and he promised not to renew it. He 
was utterly opposed to the existence of the priv- 
ilege in any shape or to any extent. He held that 
no man of any description, in office or out, nor 
any department of Governtnent, ought to enjoy | 
the privivilege of transmitting mailable matter free 
of postage. All who were interested in the trans- 
mission of such matter ought to be required to pay 
the expense of its transmission. Otherwise one 
citizen was calling on all the rest to pay for a ben- | 
efit which healone enjoyed. The provisionsat pres- į 
ent existing on the subject of franking had passed 
under a high pressure, and were crude and ill-con- | 
sidered. He admitted the existence of the evils of ij 
which the gentleman complained, and he would ;; 
remedy them, not as now proposed, but by giving || 
the postmasters adequate allowances in money. || 
He would reward them all amply. But, as things | 
now stood, the Post Office Department was hardly 
able to sustain itself; and he hoped no new flood- |! 
gates of expenditure would be opened to drain its 
means, and make it a burden upon the Govern- 
ment. He hoped the gentleman would be induced 
to withdéaw his amendment. 

Mr. COTTRELL made some remarks wholly 
inaudible to the reporter. 

Mr. RIPLEY rose to order, contending that the 
amendment was irrelevant. 

The CHAIR ruled it out on that ground. 

Mr. COCKE took an appeal, alleging that an į 
amendment precisely similar had heen declared to |! 
be in order at the last session. i 

But the decision of the Chair was sustained, and | 
the amendments declared to be out of order. i 

Mr. W. W. CAMPBELL moved the following | 
as an additional section: i 

and be it further enacted, That the Postmaster General 
be directed to report to Congress, at the commeneement of 
the next session, whether deputy postmasters cannot be 
elected by the electors of the respective towns and cities, | 
consistent with the best interests of the Post Otice Depart- 
meat: Always provided, ‘That such election may not conflict 
with the provisions in section two of the Constitution of the 
United States.” 


Mr. MeCLELLAND rose to order, and object- || 
ed to its reception on the ground of irrelevancy. | 
The CHAIR ruled it out. Hi 
Mr. CAMPBELL appealed. He had several ji 
times attempted to offer the same provision in the |; 
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form of a resolution of inquiry, but without sue- | 
cess. Ee wished itadopted, because all were aware | 
that the Post Office Department was the great organ i 
of this Government for the diffusion of information |! 
throughout the country on the sabject of politics, 

Mr. McCLELLAND insisting on his objec- |, 
tion— | 

The CHAIR was sustained in its decision, and i 
the amendment was declared to be out of order. | 

Mr. G. S. HOUSTON moved that this bill be | 
laid aside to be reported to the House, and that |: 
the committee now take up the Post Office Appro- |: 
priation bill. 

Mr. WENTWORTH wanted to have the light- 
house bill taken up. 

THE FRANKING PRIVILEGE. 

Mr. HOPKINS, from the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads, reported an original 
bill to amend the act entitled ‘An act to reduce 
the rates of postage, to limit the use and correct 
the abuse of the franking privilege, and for the 
prevention of frauds on the revenues of the Post 
Office Department,” which was read. 

Mr. H. said that the provision here proposed 
had the approval of the Post Office Department, 
and the public service in that Department must be 
broken down unless some such provision should 
be adopted. The other section related to money 
purloined or robbed from the mail. In illustration 
of the necessity of this enactment, Mr. H. stated 
a recent casc, where, on the conviction of a mail 
robber, the money found on him had been paid 
to the clerk of a court as part of the evidence for | 
his conviction, and retained by order of the court, į 
who refused to allow it to be paid over to the order 
of the Postmaster General. Money so recovered | 
ought to be held by him for the rightful owner, to | 
whom it would be paid on adequate proof. 

Mr. FF. presumed that all would be in favor of | 
what this bill proposed to enact. And as to the | 
objection which might be urged that a Committee | 
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ate and House of Representatives be so constracd as to ex- 


| packages not weishir 


i of the franking privilege of members upon the 4th 


| of s 


of the Whole House could not originate a bill, it 
was without foundation. One committee of the 
House had as much power to prepare and report 
bills for the action of the House as another, pro- 
vided the bills were appropriate to the class of 
subjects referred to it. This bill was strictly ap- ' 
propriate toa committee sitting on a post office 

ill; and at this late stage of the session this was 
the only mode of reaching the object. 

After some discussion, the Chair, on the ground 
of a former precedent, ruled the bill to be in order, 

Mr. WHITE moved to amend the bill, as fol- 
lows: 

« ‘That, the privilege of franking by members of the Sen- 


tend to printed matter, public decuments, and letters to said 
members, as well as Ietlers written by tien 3 said privilege 
extending to the meeting of the suecceding Congress.” 
Mr. HOPKINS expressed the hope that the dis- 
puted subject involved in the amendment would 
n 
Mr. G. W. JONES submitted the following 
amendment to the amendment by the gentleman | 
from New York, viz: i 
Be it further enucted, That all members of Congress, del- | 
egates troin ‘Territories, the Vice President of we United | 
Siates, the Sveretary of the Senate, and the Clerk of the | 
House of Representatives, shall have the power to send and 
receive public documents free of postage during their terms 
of office, aud tiat the said members and delegates shall 
have the power to send and reecive_pablic documents free 
of posiage up to the first Monday of December following ti 
expiration of their term of cffice. 
vind be it further enacted, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate and Clerk of the House of Representatives, shall have | 
the power to reccive as well as to send all letters and pack- | 
ages not weigning over two Ounces, tree of postage, during | 
their term of office. i 
And be it farther enacted, Toat members of Congress shall 
have the power to receive, as well as to send, all Jetters and 
ing over BYO Ounces, c Ot postage, up 
to the first Monday in Deecinber following the expiration of 
their term of office. 


Mr. JONES briefly supported his amendment. 


It was very necessary that some action should be: 


taken in the case. By the present law, the frank- 
ing privilege of members ceased in thirty days 
after the expiration of the session of Congress. 
What would become of all the public documents | 
already ordered by the House, if the present law | 
upon this point was to be enforced? Tle had just: 
been informed that the Postmaster General con- ! 
strued the law so as to provide for the cessation | 


of March. If either of these constructions of the 
law should be enforced, what would be the result? 

te would be simply this: All that mass of matter 

would be mailed and sent to the post-office; and as 

but a very small part of it would ever be taken out 

and the postage paid, it would come back to the 

dead letter office, and the Government would be 

charged with the expense of transmission both 

ways. Bither the law should be extended, or the | 
House should not order the printing. The one 
without the other was useless. 

Mr. WHITE expressed his approval of the 
substitute. He was willing to abolish the frank- 
ing privilege altogether; but, so long as it was 
retained, its extent should be clearly and distinctly 
defined, 

Mr. CE 
ment as follows: 

& And prov 
in his dise 
masters, in c 
amount not 
hundred dolars.” i 

This amendment was rejected. j 

The question recurring upon agreeing to Mr. | 
Wuire’s amendment as modified by Mr. G. W. : 
Joxzs, it was decided in the affirmative. 


Ip 


it 


ided further, Tirat the Postmaster General may. 
n, increase the compensation of deputy pos 
s where mails are in fact distributed, to an | 
sding, in any given case, the sum of one | 


Mr. LIGON submitted the following as an jj 


amendment to the bill: i the intention, why not so provide, openly and 


«That hereafter, any law tothe contrary notwithstanding, i 
all advertisements, made under orders of the Postmaster 
General, in a nev per or newspapers, of Jctters uncailed 
for in any post office, shall be inserted in such newspaper 
or newspapers as shall be designated by the postmaster of 
the town or place where the office advertising is situated, or 
the nearest newspaper thereto; provided the editor or editors 
ch paper or papers shall agree to insert the same fora 
price not greater than that now fixed by law.” 

Upon a division, it appearing doubtful whether 
there was a quorum present, the amendment was | 
withdrawn, in order to prevent the breaking of the | 
committee. 

Mr. SEAMAN submitted the following amend- 
ment; which was ruled out of order: 


“< Be it enacted, That the Postmaster General report to the 
next Congress the number of dead letters received at the 


sh 


ot be pressed, to the embarrassment of the bill. 3 


MAN moved to amend the amend- || 


General Post Office during thé pat year; the amount of 
money, drafts, and other valuables now in that office de- 
rived from dead letters, and the expediency of applying the 
same to the contingent expenses of the Post Office Depart- 
ment; and also to report whether any of the. deputy post- 
masters of the large cities have failed to comply with the 
32d section of the act passed March 3d, 1845, requiring 
postinasters to render their accounts within ‘one month 
after the time, and in the form and. manner prescribed by 
law; and, if any of said postmasters have not complied 
therewith, whether the penalties therein. specified have. 
been enforeed against them.” 

Mr. HAMLIN again moved his amendment re- 
pealing all franking privileges as a substitute for 
the whole bill, and it was again rejected. 

On motion of Mr. HOPKINS, the committee then 
rose and reported the action upon the above bills. 

The question being taken, first upon concurring 
in the amendments to the bill establishing certain 
post-routes, it was decided in the affirmative, the 
bill was ordered to be engrgssed and read a third 
time, was read a third time, and passed. 

The question recurring upon concurring with the 
committee in their amendment to the bill in relation 
to the franking privilege, &c., it was decided in the 
affirmative. 

Mr. GORDON moved to lay the bill on the table; 
which motion was negatived. 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time, was read a third time, and passed. 
i POST OFFICE APPROPRIATIONS. 

On motion of Mr. MeKAY, the House resolved 
itself into Commitiee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, (Mr. Hopxims, of Virginia, in the 
chair.) 

Mr. McKAY moved that the committee take up 
and consider the bill making appropriations for the 
service of the Post Office Department for the year 
ending June 30, 1848. 

Mr. HENLEY gave notice that, if Mr. McKay’s 
motion failed, he would move to take up the Patent 
: Office bill. 

Mr. WENTWORTH gave notice, if Mr. Mc- 
Kay’s motion failed, he would move to take up the 
light-house bill. 

The question was put on the motion to take up 
the Post Office Department Appropriation bill, and 
no quorum voted. 

The committee rose and reported the fact to the 
House. 

Mr. HUNGERFORD moved a call of the 
House, 

Mr. RAMSEY moved that the House adjourn; 
on which the yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. RAMSEY then withdrew the motion to 
adjourn. 

Mr. VINTON renewed the motion to adjourn. 

The yeas and nays were ordered on the motion. 

Mr. VINTON said he would withdraw the mo- 
; tion if the House would again go into committee. 


/ On motion of Mr. McKAY, the House again 
_ resolved itselfinto committee, (Mr. Hopxins in the 
: chair.) 

The committee then took up the bill to make ap- 
propriations for the Post Office Department. 

Mr. G. W. JONES moved to strike out the pro~ 
viso in the first section, viz: 

« Provided, That the Postmaster General be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to employ, when the service may re- 
quire it, the Assistant Postmasters General as special agents, 
and to make them compensation and allowance th rto 
an amount which, together with their respectiv Aries, 
shall not in the whole, excced the sum of #3,000 per an- 
nun. 

Mr. JONES said he did not know what might 
have been the intention of the committee in this 
section of the bill, but he thought he saw very 
clearly what its effect would be: it would in prac- 
tice raise the compensation of the three Assistant 
Postmasters General to $3,000 apiece. If this was 


j 
H 
H 
[i 
f 


i fairly? 
| Mr. G. S. HOUSTON explained the clause, and 
defended it as necessary, just, and proper, As- 
sistant Postmasters General were sometimes sent 
off to a distant post office on business of the depart- 
ment where their personal presence was required, 
and where a post office agent could not supply their 
| place. The existing law forbade, in such a case, 
their travelling expenses to be paid, and surely he 
ought not to pay them out of his own allowance. 
Mr. HAMLIN inquired whether they were now 
` so paid, or whether they were not paid by the de- 
| partment ? 
| Mr. HOUSTON said he had been informed that 
in one case the department paid, and in another the 
officer paid them out of his own pocket. 
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Mr. JONES persisted. in his opposition, con- 
tending that, for the existing salary of $2,500, the 
Assistant Postmaster General covenanted with the 
department for his whole time, and they had a 
right to send him wherever the service of the de- 
partment required. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Agreed. But would the gen- 
tleman compel him to pay his own travelling ex- 
penses, besides giving the departmenthis labor and 
encountering the necessary risks of travelling? 
Mr. H. referred. to the great labor performed, es- 
pecially by one of these officers, (Mr. Hobbie,) 
and insisted that he was as well entitled to $3,000 
as other officers of Government who received that 
amount and did less for it. 

Mr. JONES said there was another way to 
remedy that, and put them all on an equality, and 
that was by reducing the others to $2,500. He 
was for “levelling down,” not for “levelling up.” | 
Why give legislative power to the Postmaster Gen- | 
eral? Congress, and not the Postmaster General, | 
should fix the compensation of public officers. | 

The debate was further continued by Mr. HEN- ! 
LEY, who moved to amend the proviso by stri- 
king out all after the word “amount,” and inserting, 
“not to exceed the amount expended by said 


agents as necessary travelling expenses while so || 


employed. ”? RE 
. Mr. JONES thought this allowed too great lati- 
tude. The man might spend one hundred dollars 
a day. 

My. HENLEY said he thought the gentleman 
ought to be willing to repose some little confidence 
in somebody besides himself. [A laugh.] He | 
hoped there was still a little honesty left in the 


country. {i 


Mr JONES said, if the allowance was restrict- | 
ed, the restriction would not affect the honest offi- 
cer, though it might, to some extent, one that was 
not so. D, 

Mr. HENLEY said, Well, he was willing to | 
modify this amendment so as to say ‘* necessary’? 
travelling expenses: and he modified it accord- 
ingly. 

f Mr. HILLIARD thought there was a manifest 
propriety in allowing the proviso to stand as it 
was. The officer should be paid not merely the 
amount of his travelling expenscs, when travelling 
in the service of the department, but should be 
compensated for his labor and his risk in perform- 
ing the journey. Mr. H. considered it sound policy 
to pay well, and then exact good service. What 
would this proposed allowance amount to? But 
$1,500, supposing all three of the Assistant Post- 
masters to be sent out every year; which he be- 
lieved would seldom happen. 

_ The question being put, the amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. SEAMAN moved to amend the bill by ad- 
ding thereto a new section, authorizing the pay- 
ment to Howland and Aspinwall, ofa draft drawn 
by James Reeside on the Post Office Department 


in 1835, and accepted by the treasurer of said || 


department for $5,000, which was protested and 
never paid. ; f : 
Mr. S. was going intoa detail of the leading 
facts of the case, when he was called to order for 
irvelevancy. He asked to show that the amend- 
ment was germain to the bill, and was resuming 
his statement when he was again stopped by the 
Chair, and the amendment was ruled to be out of 


ider. 
odai HILLIARD moved that the salary of the 
First Assistant Postmaster General shall hereafter 
be $3,000. Disagreed to. 

Mr. BOWLIN moved the following amend- 


ment: 

«That hereafter, any law to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, all advertisements, made under orders of the Postmaster | 
General, in a newspaper or newspapers, of letters uncalled 
for in any post office, shall be inserted in such newspaper | 
or newspapers as shall be designated by the postmaster of 
the town or place where the office advertising is situated, 


or the nearest newspaper thereto; provided the editor or | 


editors of such paper or papers shall agree to insert the 
same for a price not greater than that now fixed by law.” 

Mr, HILLIARD rose to a question of order as 
to the pertinency of the amendment. 

The CHAIR decided the amendment in order. 

Mr. HILLIARD appealed. 

The question was stated and put on the appeal, 
and there were for sustaining the Chair 74, against 
it 26. No quorum voting, 

Whereupon the commiittse rose, 

And the House adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Tuorspay, February 25, 1847. 


The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 

Mr. BRIGHT presented fourteen resolutions of 
the Legislature of Indiana, in relation to a great 
variety of subjects: such as asking grants of land 
for the hospital for the insane; for the education 
of the blind; the asylum for the deaf and dumb; 
for aiding in the construction of the Buffalo and 
Mississippi railroad; also, in completion. of the 
Wabash and Erie canal, &c.; all of which were or- 
dered to be printed for the use of the Senate. 

Mr. HANNEGAN presented a petition from 
Seth M. Leavenworth, asking the passage of an 
act directing the Postmaster General to execute a 
joint resolution which passed at the last session of 
Congress, for the relief of B. Leavenworth; which 
was referred to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, presented a pe- 
tition from James Crutchett, asking an examina- 
tion into the propriety of purchasing the right to 
use solar gas for the use of the Capitol and public 
buildings in Washington; which was referred to 
the Committee on Public Buildings. 

Mr. BREESE presented a petition from citizens 
| of Peoria county, Illinois, asking that a portion of 
the public land may be set apart for the construc- 
tion of a road from Lake Michigan to the Pacific; 
which was laid upon the table. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD presented a petition from the 
| children and heirs of Nathaniel Leavitt, for com- 
mutation pay; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Judiciary, moved that the committee be discharged 
from the further consideration of the following me- 
| morials, accompanied by reports in cach case, 
which were ordered to be printed: from Solomon 
Calvert Ford, Aaron Weeks, the heirs of A. L. 


| Duncan, and Willian H. Basset. 


| Mr. W. also, from the same committee, made 
į a report, accompanied by a resolution, on the claim 
| of Leslie Combs. 

' Mr. BREESE, from the Committee on Public 


| heretofore granted to the States of Michigan and 
| Hlinois and Arkansas, without amendment. 

| Also, from the same committee, House bill to 
j create an additional land district in the Territory 
; of Wisconsin, and for other purposes, with an 
| amendment. 

Also, from the same committee, House bill for 
the relief of the citizens of Beetown, in the Terri- 
| tory of Wisconsin, without amendment. 
| Mr. JARNAGILIN, from the Committee on In- 
| dian Affairs, moved that the Committee be dis- 
charged from the further consideration of the me- 


| from the memorial of the Cherokee Indians residing 
in North Carolina. 

Mr. BAGBY, from the same committee, reported 
| House bills for the relief of George B. Russell and 


|| others, and for the relief of the legal representa- |; 


| tives of the late Joseph E. Primeau and Thomas 
| J. Chapman, without amendment. 
: Also, from the same committee, an adverse re- 
; port on the memorial of Preston Starret and other, 
! Cherokees. 
| _ Mr. BRIGHT, from the Committee on Revolu- 
! tionary Claims, reported House bill for the relief 
| of the legal representatives of Simeon Spalding, 
| without amendment. 

Mr. ASHLEY, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, reported a bill to refund to the legal repre- 


the sedition law. 

Mr. ASHLEY, from the samecommittee, moved 

that the committee be discharged from the further 
consideration of the memorial of Robert Owen. 
RELIEF TO IRELAND. 
/ Mr. FAIRFIELD, from the Committee on Na- 
| val Affairs, reported a joint resolution authorizing 
| the employment of the United States ship Macedo- 
| nian to transport provisions for the suffering poor 
| in Ireland and Scotland. | 

[The resolution appropriates $6,000 for the re- 
pair of the ship.] 


os, 


‘Mr. FAIRFIELD stated, that while on every | 
| side our fellow-citizens were engaged in the work 


of contributing out of their own private means lib- 


Mr. WESTCOTT, from the Committee on the | 


| Lands, reported House bill to give the assent of | 
| Congress to the sale of certain salt-spring lands 


| morial of Susan Coody and others, Cherokees, and |i 


sentatives of Thomas Coopera fine imposed under | 


eral contributions towards the relief of the suffering 
people of Ireland, something more was necessary. 

t seemed to be required of the Government to-give 

effect to the noble spectacle which was exhibited: 
throughout the whole country; and the ‘committee: 
thought the most practicable and constitutional: 
mode in which this could be done, was in the man- 
ner prescribed in this joint-resolution, He used the: 
word constitutional, but it could not be concealed 
that there were constitusional impediments to a di- 
| rect grant of any portion of the public funds which’ 
were appropriated for specific objects at’ home. 
There was no Senator on this floor who would for 
a moment hesitate to give relief to these poor suf- 
ferers; but the Constitution stood between them as 
an obstacle. Some persons might even object to. 
this resolution on constitutional ground, but he 
could see no valid objection to it on this score. 
The ship was only to be sent.for the purpose:of. 
carrying out the contributions of our citizens, not 
of the Government. And it was-no- more uncon- 
stitutional to do that than it was to lend this Hall 
| to the Colonization Society. There was another 
i ground which might be taken in defence of this 
resolution. The ship was now lying at New York 
| unfit for service. It would require much time and 
a large outlay to fit her out for any long and ardu- 
ous service; but she might be put in sufficient re- 
| pair for this voyage for $6,000. She would require 
new sails and rigging. The officer who had ten- 
dered his services to take the ship to Ireland, was 
| known to be a gentleman of character.: He hoped, 
therefore, that the joint resolution would be acted 
on, and suffered to pass at this time, and that the 
rehef might be sent without delay to the poor fam- 
ishing and down-trodden, but brave and perishing 
people of Ireland. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN observed that he had yes- 
terday given notice of his intention to bring ina 
bill to aid the suffering poor of Ireland, but he 
should not be able to prepare it before to-morrow. 
He would feel indebted to the Senator from Maine, 
| therefore, if he would suffer this resolution to go 
over until to-morrow. 

Mr. BADGER had no constitutional scruples to 
ji overcome; but he objected to the measure out and 
| out. What did the joint resolution propose? Why, 
i to lend a public ship of the navy to transport pro- 
| visions. Who was to command her, or have her 
in charge? Not an officer of the navy, but some 
private citizen. Who was to be responsible in 
such a case? He doubted whether such a thing 
| had ever been attempted, either here or jin an 
| other country. No man felt more than he did for 
the destitution and suffering of the unhappy peo- 
| ple, and if the President or Secretary of the Navy 
were to order a public vessel to carry the contribu- 
tions of our fellow-citizens, he had no objection; 
but to Jend a public ship to an individual for that 
purpose struck him as an absurdity, Why accept 
the service of a private volunteer on such an occa- 
sion? or, when bread was wanting, why wait for 
i the repair of a vessel? Would it not be better for 
the Secretary of the Navy to send a Government 
vessel in first-rate order at once to the scene of suf- 
fering? Why not send a national vessel, under 
the national flag, manned by her proper officers 
and crew? 

Mr. FAIRFIELD moved that the subject be 
postponed unt] to-morrow; which motion waa 
agreed to. 

Mr. CALHOUN rose to call up the resolutions 
submitted by him some days since, and which he 
| gave notice yesterday he should ask for the con- 
| sideration of during the morning hour to-day. 

Mr. EVANS hoped that motion would not be 
pressed. It would be impossible to get on with 
the civil and diplomatic appropriation bill, if the 


\ 


i 
i 
1j 


| 

| 
i! ters. 
be disposed of, and he hoped the Senate would 
| consent to take it up. 

Mr. CALHOUN then waived his motion for the 
present, giving notice, however, that he should 
| call up the resolutions after the Senator from Mas- 
| sachusetts [Mr. Davis] should get through, or du- 
ring the morning hour to-morrow. 


THE CIVIL AND DIPLOMATIC BILL 


Was then taken up, the question pending being 
the amendment of Mr. Jonson, of Louisiana, for 
if an appropriation for completing the marine hospi- 

tal at New Orleans, and the construction of a new 
’ custom-house in that city. $ 
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Mr. JOHNSON urged the propriety and neces- 
sity of the amendment, repeating the facts and ar- 
guments which he had brought forward yesterday 
to sustain the appropriation. 

Mr. BERRIEN gave notice, if that amendment 
prevailed, he should offer one for the building ofa 
custom-house in Savannah. The commercial sta- 
tistics of that port showed that she was entitled to 


a custom-house, and it would require no extraordi- +| 


nary draft on the Government. As to New Or- 
leans, the Senator from Louisiana had put the claim 
of that city on grounds which seemed irresistible. 
The objection to it was not that it was not proper, 
but that it was not proper to insert it in this bill. 
He (Mr. B.) was in the same situation. A bill 
had been reported in this case, but it was not pos- 
sible it could be reached. An appropriation had 
been formerly made for Savannah, but it was not 
sufficient; and the present application had the sanc- 
tion of the Secretary. The building is now ina 
fit state for a change, which it will be too late to 
carry out hereafter. 


The question having been taken on Mr. Jonn- || 


son’s amendment, it was decided in the affirmative. 

Mr. EVANS then proceeded to offer a variety 
of amendments, all of which were adopted without 
debate. . He had another to offer, which had come 


from the State Department, and which he hoped | 


would be adopted. It was, ‘ For the renewal of 


diplomatic intercourse with Mexico, with a view | 


to the termination of hostilities, in the event that 


the Government of that Republic shall consent to ; 


enter upon negotiation, $50,000.” 

The amendment was at once adopted. 

Mr. BERRIEN then moved to insert a clause 
appropriating $30,000 for a custom-house at Sa- 
vannah. 

Mr. CALHOUN moved to amend the amend- 
ment by inserting a like sum for a custom-house 


at Charleston; and Mr. Berrien accepted it as a į 
modification; and the question having been taken |i 


on the amendment, as modified, it was adopted. 


Mr. ALLEN moved to amend the bill by insert- į 


ing a clause appropriating $6,000 for a painting for 
the vacant panel in the rotundo, to be executed by 
William H. Powell, on the same terms as had been 


made with the late Mr. Inman; which motion was 


agreed to. 


Mr. SEVIER- moved to amend the bill by in- 
serting, for indemnity in fall to the owners of the 
having explained |} 
and advocated the amendment, it was agreed to į 


L’Amistad, $50,000. Mr. S. 


without a count. 


Mr. CAMERON moved to amend the bill by | 


inserting a clause directing the Secretary of the 


Treasury to pay to Ritchie and Heiss the amount | 
deducted from their accounts by the committees | 


of the two Houses for public printing prior to the 

assage of the law fixing the rate of compensation. 

Some discussion took place on this amendment, 
which was opposed hy Messrs. HUNTINGTON, 
CLAYTON, BADGER, and CALHOUN, and 
advoeated by Messrs. CAMERON, SEVIER, 
MOREHMEAD, SIMMONS, and others; but be- 
fore any question was taken, the bill was laid on 
the table for the present. 


On motion of Mr. SEVIER, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of the special order: 


THE THREE MILLION BILL. 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill 
appropriating three millions of dollars, to brin 
the war with Mexico to a speedy and honorable 
termination. 

Mr. DAVIS said he rose with most unfeigned 
reluctance to enter into this discussion, which has 
now occupied so much time, not only of the Sen- 
ate, but of the public, and which has engaged so 
much talent, so much eloquence, and so much 
ability, in its discussion. This discussion had 
opened upon them great and interesting questions— 
questions that were somewhat momentous in their 
character. The degree of interest which was felt 
in this subject was evinced by the crowded state 
of the galleries of the Senate Chamber; and the con- 
stant devotion to it which the Senate has manifest- 
They found the coun- 


o 


Ey 


ritory by conquest, and, if territory was acquired 
| by the energy and enterprise of our army, wheth- 
er it should come under the jurisdiction of the” 
United States, with conditions or without condi- 
tions in regard to slavery? All these were great || 
and agitating questions, which might well engross |; 
the public mind. They were questions which | 
might well occupy their time and attention, for | 
they imposed on the Senate great and solemn ob- 
|| ligations in the discharge of their public duties. || 
|| If he could have followed his own inclinations, in- || 
il stead of being impelled by a sense of duty, he | 
should, with great satisfaction to himself; have ; 
avoided entering into this discussion at all. But | 
they all owed obligations, not only to the Govern- 
ment, but to the constituents whom they represent- 
ed; and he therefore proposed to trespass on the 
putience of the Senate for a very short period, to 
f express his opinions on these interesting topics || 
frankly and fearlessly. 

He wished in the outset to state, that he might 
‘I not be misunderstood, that he was, and had been 
‘| at all times, prepared to furnish to the Government 


1 
| 
most ample means of both men and money, and || 
munitions of war, and whatever was necessary for |} 
the defence of the country. And if the country || 
requires defending—if it is necessary to protect our | 
| soll and jurisdiction, he would not stop to inquire 
I| by what means we were brought into danger; he | 
‘| would not stop to inquire by whose act it was | 
i| done. But while he said this, candor required him 
1! to declare, that there was a vast difference between 
| a war which was aggressive in its character, [i 
|| war varried on for foreign conquest, and a war | 
which was prosecuted for the defence of our homes || 
and our friends. Much had been said regarding 
the origin of the war, and on whom rested the 
|| responsibility of bringing it about. The Constitu- | 
| tion gives to Congress, and to Congress alone, the | 
power to make war‘and peace. Ìt was confided 
l as a matter of security to that body, and to that |; 
|| body alone. But while Congress has recognised | 
the existence of this war, there has been no dec- |) 
Jaration of war by Congress to this day; and we | 
stand here involved in hostilities with a sister re- 
public without a declaration of war on our part 
from the competent authority, and without any 
declaration of war on the part of Mexico, from the |! 
i| competent authority. That was our position. |) 
i| The circumstances under which Congress recog- | 
I| nised the war, were familiar to the minds of all 
the Senators. ft was said then that there was no 
time for discussion. lt was said that it was a | 
period which demanded action. The necessity 

It was thought | 


i 

| 

| 

| 

ii was of an imperious character. i 

best, therefore, to postpone to a future and con- | 
venicut day, all discussion of the subject, and vote |! 

| 

| 

j 


the supplies immediately. That was the under- 
standing; and it seemed now thatthe period had 
arrived when the subject was to undergo discus- 
sion and examination. 

Well, then, what were the causes of the war? |; 
|| Whence did it originate? Hie was not about to go | 
into its remote causes, nor to discuss in detail any | 
ofits causes He thought it was now admitted on | 
all sides of the Chamber—it was allowed by mem- | 
bers on the other side as well as on this—that the 
| annexation of Texas was both the remote and the 
| proximate cause of the war. The contest yester- | 
| day upon the other side of the Senate was, when | 
| and where the war was commenced; admitting this |: 
| to be the cause, | 
| Mr. CALHOUN begged to correct the honor- | 
| able Senator. So far as he was concerned, he had |: 
never said thatannexation was the cause of the war. ‘! 
| Mr. DAVIS continued. He was about to say : 
i that this was admitted on all sides of the Senate, l 
¿though he did not allude particularly to the Sen: `! 
¿ator from South Carolina. It was inferred the | 
li other day, by the Senator from Louisiana, that || 
j 

| 


i ! 
i| annexation was the cause of the war, and this was | 


i „Mr. CALHOUN. It may have been the occa- 
sion of the war, but not the cause. 


i 
i 
[i 
H 
i 


| Texas annexed to the United States? 


l Texas. 


:| tration. 


Mr. DAVIS. Iwill adopt the Senator’s dis- 
tinction. I will adopt his phraseology. It was the 
occasion of the war. Well. Now, sir, why was 
c There have 
been, in the course of this debate, some disclosures 
in regard to this matter. Why was Texas annexed 
to the United States? Why was that act done of 
which the Senator from South Carolina informs us 
that he claims the honor of being the author? The 
honor of thatepoch in the history ofthis country the 
Senator claims as belonging to him, and he declares 
that he is proud of the distinction to be derived 
from it. The Senator, if I understand him cor- 
rectly, admits that Texas was annexed to the 


i United States at what he considers an opportune 


moment—a golden moment, as he expresses it— 
because he thought it expedient that slavery should 
continue. He thought that there was danger that 
the institution of slavery might be abolished in 
that territory, and that that moment, when the 
golden opportunity presented itself, was seized 
upon for the purpose of giving it perpetuity. 

Mr. CALHOUN said, his impression (if the 
Senator would allow him to interrupt him fora 
moment) was, that, if slavery was abolished in 
that territory, it would be abolished in all the 
States, g 

Mr. DAVIS continued. The Senator wished 
slavery to be sustained there, that it might be sus- 
tained in other States. He wished to do the Sen- 
ator no injustice; he wished to state his position 
fairly, as he had laid it down. The Senator is not 
alone in that position. He considered it, then, as 
a fact, established beyond all controversy, that this 
was the Senator’s motive for the annexation of 
There were other reasons for annexation 
which had not been alluded to, and he took leave 
merely to suggest them. He thought there had 
been proof enough that there was a large body of 


| persons in ‘Texas to whom the Government of 


that republic was largely indebted, who held the 
paper of that Government, and who were more 
anxious to be annexed to a country the Govern- 
ment of which had some money in its treasury, 
with the hope of obtaining payment of the debts 
due to them, than the honorable Senator from 


| South Carolina could have been on account of the 


subject of slavery. ‘There was also another cause, 
which had in certain quarters no inconsiderable 


i weight and influence, which weight and influence 


was brought to hear upon the subject of annexa- 
tion, A sentiment of ambition had crept into the 
mind of the then incumbent in the chair of State. 
He looked forward to glory and renown as asso- 
ciated with his name; he expected to build up a 
reputation for himself by being the author of this 
act. It was not necessary to go into the proof of 
this. All the world knew it; the world had evi- 
dence enough of it. It was a combination of events 
of this description that caused the annexation of 
Texas to the United States. He believed it was 
well understood that the then incumbent of the 
chair of State, in carrying out the views which he 
entertained in relation to this subject, had hoped 
to attain the Presidential chair. He hoped it would 
recommend him so strongly in the public estima- 
tion that it might by that means elevate him to 
that high station. In this he failed. On the 4th 
March, 1845, the measure fell from his hands. 
And what followed? The present Administration 
took it up at this point, and followed precisely the 
same policy which was laid down by the Senator 
from South Carolina, and which was so much con- 
demned by the Senator from Missouri yesterday. 
The same plan was carried out as that which had 
been partly carried out during the late Adminis- 

. It was followed up iy despatching the 
resolution to Texas. Hasty as it was, objection- 


‘able as it was, according to the Senator from Mis- 


souri yesterday, it was approved of by the Presi- 
dent, and, unless common rumor was extremely 
at fault, the present Administration, in the course 


it took, was but carrying out the views of the 
; Senator. 


He could not vouch for the truth of the 
rumor; but this he knew, that there was an un- 


i derstanding everywhere that the course recom- 


mended by the Senator from South Carolina met 
theapprobation of the President. These resolutions 
were sent to Texas, and they were complied with; 
their terms and conditions were assented to; and, 
under these circumstances, Congress met in De- 
cember, 1845. Then came the message of the 
President, and here they had a starting point in 
the matter. They learned from the message of the 
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part in regard to this measure, and that diplo- 
matic relations between the two countries had 
been broken off in consequence of it; and yet he 
declared that he had been anxious to perpetuate 
and maintain pacific relations between the two 
countries; that he had done all that lay in his pow- 
er to cultivate and cherish a good understanding 
between them, He also informed us that the army, 
or a considérable portion of it, had been concen- | 
trated upon the Nueces, at a place called Corpus 
Christi, and that a naval force had been sent into 
the Gulf of Mexico. These were facts revealed to 
us by the message of the President; and, without 
troubling the Senate with details in connexion with 
the statements derived from Presidential authority, 
he would come to another piece of evidence which 
no gentleman would question. On the 13th of 
January following, while Congress was in session, 
an order was issued from the Department of War |: 
to this army to advance and take a position upon 
the Rio Grande. It did advance, though not im- 
mediately, and reached that river in the month of 
March. ` It took its position, and erected fieid- | 
works opposite to Matamoros; it planted batteries | 
looking into that city and looking into the camp of 
the Mexican army, that lay within range of its 
guns, as was stated by our own officers, though 
the Mexican army was there long anterior to the 
time when our army reached that point. He had 
run over these facts with the view of calling the 
attention of the Senate to the circumstances which 
surrounded this movement. The first striking fact | 
was, that here was not only a considerable city, | 


H 


ii 
1 


1 
no further; the conqueror having a possessory 


session until the question of boundary was set- 


right as far as the conquest extends, and no fur- 
ther. Well, how far did this possessory right go? 
How far did the Government of Texas maintain 
its jurisdiction? Did they ever acquire jurisdic- 
tion in the valley of the Rio Grande? Did they 
ever exercise any authority there whatever? No, 
sir. Atthetime the army of the United States 
marched into that valley, it found the inhabitants 
there subject to Mexican law, acknowledging 
Mexican authority, in opposition to the United 
States. This was the case from one end of the val- 
ley of the Rio Grande to the other. Well, what is 
the rule in such cases? Here isa disputed bound- 
ary. [donot mean to go into an argument to show ! 
who finally has the right to it. IT mean to take | 
the facts and circumstances as they are. The rule 
has been laid down again and again. It was laid | 
down in the settlement of the boundary of Mexico | 
that the party in possession should maintain pos- 


ted. This is a rule recognised by all Govern- 
ments, I believe, and it 1s founded in reason. 
Well, if this is the rule, any disturbance of the 
party in possession is an aggressive act. Well, 
now, what was done under these circumstances? 
The array, by the command of the President, |} 
advanced, and took a position such as I have de- | 
scribed. It not only took this position, but it 
blockaded the river leading to Matamoros. These 
are the circumstances which surrounded this 
movement. Are they aggressive in their char- 
acter, or are they not? That is the inquiry. 
When the President authorized a «movement of 
this description, could he do it without expecting 
to excite the resentment of Mexico, even if he did 
not produce a rupture between the two nations? 
I need not dwell upon these circumstances, but 
I ask you whether it was possible, under such cir- 
cumstances, to avoid a conflict? I can compre- 
hend no way in which such a result was not inev- 
itable. Well, sir, these circumstances, to say the 


bat a military encampment, where a large military |; 
force had been for a long time collected on the op- | 
posite side of the river, and within gunshot of the 
place where your batteries were erected. Now, | 
sir, (continued Mr, D.,) suppose our positions | 
were reversed, what would be our ideas of a move- | 
ment of this description on the part of Mexico? | 
Would we not consider it as throwing down the |; 
gauntlet? Would we not consider it as a measure | 
rovocative in its character? Why, it was beard- į 
ing not only the Mexican army, but the Mexican | 
people in their own homes. ; 
he next important fact was, that at the time | 
when this movement was made, there was aj 
boundary line in dispute. ! 


Low does this appear? ! 
Ft appear from the message of the President of the | 
United: States—and that is pretty good authority; | 
but there is better authority than'that—it appears 
by the resolutions passed by Congress authorizing | 
the annexation of Texas, that there was a dispu- | 
ted boundary, and that that question of boundary | 
was reserved for negotiation. The President does |: 
not deny the fact. He never has denied it. He | 
has admitted on all occasions that there was a! 
boundary in dispute between the two countries, 

and had been fora long time. He will not deny ; 
itnow. Well, what were the circumstances which i 
attended this boundary at the time the army was | 
marched from Corpus Christi? And this brings 
me to consider fora moment what rights Texas 
had acquired in relation to this boundary; and I | 
say here, sir, without fear of contradiction, that 


{ 


Texas never had any right to any territory there |; 


except what she conquered with the sword. She 
never had any concessions made to her by the | 
Mexican Government, or any agreement touching 
the boundary, except a convention or armistice en- 
tered into by Santa Ana after he was made pris- 
oner of war. That armistice fixed the boundary 
at the Rio Grande, not for the purpose of settling į 
the disputed line, but for the purpose of the armis- | 
tice itself. But it must be observed that this very 
armistice was to be of no effect unless sanctioned 
by the two Governments. It never was sanctioned 
by the Mexican Government. They denied the 
right of their military chief, who was a prisoner of 


i 
i 
t 


war, to make the armistice, and it fell to the; 


ground. There is no evidence that Texas pos 
sessed any authority at all in any portion of the 
country she occupied, except such as she obtained 
by conquest. So far as she had acquired posses- 
ston by the sword, so far she had jurisdiction— 


i 


i| the army was 


least, were well calculated to bring about that! 
event. It was brought about; the troops came in 
conflict and blood was shed, and what was done 
then? Why, no sooner did this occur than a 
message was despatched to the Capitol with the 
news. You know, sir, what that news was. We 
were informed that blood had been shed upon 
American soil; that war had been commenced by 
Mexico. A message came in here announcing 
these events; and under these pressing circum- 
stances, we were called upon to vote means for 
sustaining thearmy. It was represented to us that 
the army was ingreat peril; that such was the emer- 
gency that there could with propriety be no delay, 
and even the documents which were sent in here to 
support the message were not permitted to be read. 
We were called on to act at once, without the evi- | 
dence contained in those papers. They were not: 
read in either house. A bill came up immediately 
from the House, and was presented here for our 
consideration and concurrence. It began by sta- | 
ting that war existed, and existed by the act of the 
republic of Mexico, and it demanded an appro- 
priation to provide men and money to carry on this | 
war. We were told that the emergency was such ; 
that we ought not to stop to debate a question of 
this description; that the army was in imminent 
peril, and that we ought to send them succor at 
once. Under the pressure of these circumstances, 
the bill was passed. Many of those gentlemen | 
with whom [ara in the habit of voting on this side, 
voted for it—voting under a protest, however. 
The bill was passed. . : i 
Now, the first thing that strikes my mind as sin- 
gular is, that all these transactions happened while 
| Congress was sitting here, and no appeal was made 
Í for its advice. ‘The first intimation that Congress 
‘had of the commencement of hostilities was the 
| announcement to which I have just adverted, that 
| in peril. It was said, the other day, 
that my honorable friend from Delaware had some 
information prior to this of the march of the army 
| tothe Rio Grande, which he imparted to the Senator 
‘| from South Carolina. ‘There was a floating rumor 
(Í that the army had been ordered to the Rio Grande. 
i The Senator irom Louisiana, the other day, seemed 
; to suppose that gentlemen were required to act 
under such ciréumstances. Suppose that the facts | 
li were known to be true that the army had been | 


i ordered to march, would it change the case at all? |; 


jj 
| it the duty of Senators here to go and knock at the 


Would it change the Executive responsibility? Is | 


door of the President, and ask what ‘information 
he has got?) No. Itis the duty of the President 
| to impart information to Congress, and whether 
| the facts were known, or whether they existed in 
vague rumor, makes no difference. The war waa 
begun in the manner in which 1 have described. 
Now, sir, why was it that this war was precipi- 
tated upon us under such circumstances as these? 
Did the President meditate war from the outset, 
| when he was declaring to us in his annual mes- 
| sage that he was anxious to propitiate the republic 
of Mexico—that he was desirous of peace? Did 
the President of the United States desire war, and 
did he distrust the disposition of Congress? - Did 
he desire war, and did he doubt that if he pre- 
sented the subject to Congress, with the facts and 
the circumstances that surrounded it, did he doubt 
that Congress would respond favorably to his 
wishes? Something like two-thirds of a very 
elaborate message, presented to us at the opening: 
of the present session of Congress, is occupied with 


/a detailed account—a good deal exaggerated, I 


must say—of spoliations committed by Mexico 
upon American citizens. Iam not about to jus- 
tify such acts; very far from it. I hope that Mexi- 
ev will sce the day when she will do justice to 
all those individuals; but the President puts all 
this in his message, with a view to satisfy the coun- 
try that there are satisfactory causes of war. But 
| how isit in regard to these claims? In the first 
i place, a very considerable proportion of them have 
been settled by arbitration, ‘The amount due has 
been acknowledged by Mexico, and she has given 


| her promise to pay, and would have done so as 


fast as she was able. It was a liquidated debt. She 
could not pay, but we can find reasons enough for 
that. Now, how was it in regard to the balance of 
these claims? Your late Minister had negotiated 
a treaty by which a mode of adjusting those claims 
was agreed upon. That treaty was amended by 


| this Government, and their Government had under 


consideration those amendments. Now, would 
any gentleman say that outstanding debts thus ad- 
justed and thus agreed to be paid were causes of 
war? Jf the President had brought forward such 
a proposition, what support would he have found 
in this body? Congress would not have listened 
to ita moment. This matter was communicated 
in the message of the President last session, and 
communicated again at this session of Congress; 


i yet Congress has never considered for a moment 


that it was a sufficient cause for war.. I hold it to 
be perfectly certain, that if the question of war or 
peace had been submitted. to Congress, the ma- 
jority against a war would have been perfectly 
overwhelming. Well, if the President desired a 
war, he took the right course: he would not have 
been successful in obtaining it from Congress. But 
there are some other circumstances attending this 
subject which will throw some light upon the state 
of aflairs between the two countries. 

A letter had been read here from a person named 
Marks, who had heen a consul or dignitary of 
some sort at Matamoros, and therefore was a 

erson to be relied on; and what does it contain ? 
Je wished the fact set forth in that letter to be 
considered in connexion with the message of the 
President. It stated, in substance, that the com- 
manding officer of the Mexican forces on the Rio 
Grande had had several interviews with the writer, 
and that he had stated to bhim that the Mexican 
Government wasanxious for peace—that they were 


l anxious to settle the question of boundary by 


treaty; and, in order that this might be done, he 
proposed that the forces should remain at a dis- 
tance from each other; that the Mexican army 
should remain on the west bank of the Rio Grande, 
having the liberty to send out small parties as far 
as the Colorado, to keep the Indians in subjection. 
It was a kind of armistice that was proposed. If 
a state of hostilities had existed, it would have 
been equivalent to that. If this could have been 


! accomplished, and a door thus opened to enter 


upon negotiations, why did this Government not 
embrace it? Why did they turn aside this evi- 
dence of a disposition on the part of Mexico to 
open negotiations, and pay no sort of regard to it? 
If the President was desirous of peace; if he was 
anxious to propitiate this people; if he was anx- 
ious to settle this disputed boundary by negotia- , 
tion, why did he not avail himself of the opportu- 
nity thus presented to him of placing everything ina 
tranquil situation upon. the frontiers? That was the 
most desirable move that could have been made? 
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The matter to which the Government should 
have: turned its attention first of all, was to tran- 
quillize the frontier and preventa hostile collision, 
and then arrange matters by negotiation. All this 
must have been plainly seen bythe Executive, 
and yet it was allowed to pass by like the idle wind, 
without being regarded. The President showed 
no disposition to notice this matter, but issued_his 
order for moving the troops. The honorable Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, in hisremarks the other day, 
intimated that the commanding officer who marched 
the troops from Corpus Christi to the Rio Grande 


had a discretionary power as to where his encamp- | 


ment should be placed, and where -his batteries 


should be planted, aud if any inference was to be | 


drawn from the statement of the Senator, it was 
that that gallant officer was responsible for as- 
suming the position which he occupied opposite 
the city of Matamoros, and responsible for the 
consequences which followed; but it was his busi- 
ness to execute the orders he had received accord- 
ing to the intention and spirit of those orders. 


The President had never complained of the man- | 


ner in which his instructions had been executed. 
On the contrary, he had approved of it from be- 
ginning to end, and it was therefre unfair, when 


4 i 
unpleasant consequences ‘ensued, to turn round | 


and say that the officer who executed the com- 
mands of the Executive was answerable for the 
result. Itwas too late to say that it was his 
fault. 

But Mr. Slidell was sent out to negotiate, 


matter? Why, Government disregarded the com- 
munication of Mr. Marks. 

Mr. D. proceeded to give a history of Mr. Sli- 
dell’s mission, quoting largely from his correspond- 
ence with the departments, and the Executive com- 
munications to him and to Congress, to show that || 
the President precipitated the state of hostilities |; 
in which the country found itself, ‘| 

They had, then, the fact, that the President |! 
did not communicate the circumstances to Con- 
gress, and that from his removal of the army 
to the Rio Grande, war had ensued. ‘The Sen- 
ator from Ilinois, (Mr. Breuse,} in his remarks 
the other day, had inquired, Cui bono ?—For 
what purpose should the President bring on war? 
Why should he forbear consulting Congress—~ 


the constituted authorities of the country? Well, f 


every gentleman must explain that on the evi- 
dence before them, ‘The President had come 
into power on the Texas question, and it might 
be that he saw floating before his vision hopes and 
expectations of glory in other questions. Why, 
the agitation respecting the Texas question had 
scarcely begun to subside and tranquillize, before 
they began to hear of the importance of Califor- 
nia to the United States. Our frontier there was 
not broad enough, and acquisition of territory 
there was deemed desirable. 
have some influence on the Presidential mind? 
Might not the President have flattered himself that 
war would be popular, and if there was a larg 
acquisition of territory, that that would be a sufi 
cient apology for the war? For some time there 
were vague rumors floating over the country on 
this subject; but on the Sth of August last, a mes- 
sage was sent to Congress, not saying in terms 


that this war was prosecuted for the purpose of | 


conquest, but its friends so understood it, and 
money was asked for at the hands of Congress to 
facilitate negotiations for peace, on the ground that 
that territory was to be acquired, and through this 
war. We had not then quite reached the idea of 
indemnity; but the annual message which came to 
them in December put forth that idea, and the hon- 
orable Senator from Arkansas (Mr. Sevier] seem- 
ed to think that in expecting Upper California and 
New Mexico—one-third of her territory-—we were 
quite moderate in our expectations. And how had 


this war been prosecuted?) He was not about to |i 


examine the entire campaign; but they were well 
aware that. searcely had the war been endorsed by 
the recognition of Congress, than a shout went 
forth from the press, “Now let us be onward to 
the halls of the Montezumas; let us plant our | 


f ras -i , j 33 of . g . - 
flag there, and under its protection, make a peace.” | men should give explanations of their own views, : 


‘Well, at the same time with this declaration, $ 
there went out another of a somewhat extraordi- 
nary character. 
in the press, and, if his memory did not fail him, | 
it found its way into grave State papers, that we | 


and he! 
had no instructions in regard to this matter that | 
had ever been made public. How, then, stood the | 


And might not that: 


It was said here, and it was said |} 
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were to “ conquer a peace.” That was the favorite 
|| expression. Well, what is “‘ conquering a peace?”’ 
The honorable Senator from South Carolina said 
the other day he did not quite understand what was 


|| quering a peace?” Was it not drawing the sword 
|| and throwing away the scabbard? It was to throw 
i| away all pacific means, and rely on brute force. 
|| It was the adoption of a policy which should be 
i| the last adopted by any country. ‘Conquer a 
peace?” What was it but “ Lay on Macduff, and 
i damned be he who first cries, hold, enough?” 


beat him down, wield your power without mercy, 


| think proper??? That was “conquering a peace.” 
It is to beat your enemy down, to trample bim un- 
der your foot, to make peace on your own terms, 
i such as they thought proper to dictate, under cir- 
l| cumstances like these. Now, why is this? What 
motive have we to conquer such a peace? Why, 


its Government to maintain the integrity of that 
country, and forbade those who administered its 
Government to dismember its territory. Could 
they, then, have a peace by ordinary means, while 
the organic law prevented the dismemberment of the 
territory? But it might, by the means he had pre- 
i scribed. When a people is broken down under 
foot, they must yield to the terms the dictator pre- 
‘scribes. This is ‘conquering a peace.” 

Well, they had been voting men and money 
| without stint. They had by law provided every- 


with the declaration that it was fora vigorous prose- 


‘| This was the use that was to be made of it. It was, 
that they might beat the enemy down and bring 
him to your own terms. There had also been sug- 


|| should be extorted; and it was expected we should 
i| the sooner he able to “ conquer a peace” by these 
i| strong means. But the bill before the Senate pro- 
| posed to place at the disposition of the President 
ji three millions of dollars. For what? For what 
|| purpose and what end? It was to defray the ex- 
| traordinary expenses of obtaining a peace. 


l with the ordinary means of the country? The 
p : f P 
U money power istoaid and assist him in “ conquer- 


|! ing a peace.” And how is it to beapplied? What | 


© disposition is to be made of it? Is it to be spent 
ii in the purchase of territory? Or was it to main- 
l tain the army and navy? Nobody pretended to 


|| know more than that it was for extraordinary ex- |! 


li penses. What are they? The chairman of the 
| Committee on Foreign Relations, sceing that this 
i! question would be pressed upon him, gave a rea- 
son. It was to open a way for peace: but how, 
| he did not feel willing to explain. 
| able Senator was understood, however, he did in- 
li timate that it was to clothe and pay the Mexican 
‘army. 

{ Mr. SEVIER again explained. He said he had 
i| stated that the three millions were to be given to 


4 the proper Mexican authorities—the treaty-making | 


| power, who might want it to pay off the army. 


| from Arkansas before him, and he was willing to 
i| take that Senator’s own version of what he did 
i| say. That Senator best knew his own views. He 
|| however believed that Senator’s language was that 


| 


| to make peace. : 

| Mr. SEVIER said his idea was that this money 
| was to be used in making a peace—that in the ma- 
king of the peace, we should expect to obtain 
ome indemnity, at Jeast in part, for the expenses 
iO 


| zens against the Government of Mexico—and this 
: money would be paid to the treaty-making power, 
li to be applied to necessary purposes, amongst 
‘i which he supposed would be the paying off of the 
army. 

Mr. DAVIS was willing at all times that gentle- 


‘| 
| 


| He took the explanation of the chairman of the : 
; Committee on Foreign Relations as he had given 


j it; and again he repeated the question, what is to | 
| be done with this money? The Senate had heard į 
what the Senator had said. It wasto be paid over 


meant by the expression. What, then, was “ con- | 


Í That was the doctrine; and what was it but to say, || 
| “ Lay on your enemy, you are stronger than he— į 


| trample upon him, and when you have subdued | 
! him by brute force, dictate such a peace as you | 


there is an organic law in Mexico which requires | 


: thing the President asked; and it had all been asked | 


cution of the war—that it was to “conquer a peace.” | 


gestions made here, that our army should be made | 
to subsist in that country—that contributions | 


Was | 


it not apparent that the President was not content ; 


If that honor- | 


Mr. DAVIS had not the language of the Senator | 


‘this money was wanted to dispose the Mexicans į 


f this war, as well as for the claims of our citi- | 


to the treaty-making power. Probably it was to 
be used to pay off the army-——that was one sug- 
gestion. It was to be paid for the support of the 
army—that was~another; and there might be a 
thousand other suggestions. He took it, however, 
that it would be paid wherever the President.of the 
United States should agree to pay it. There was 
no stipulation in this law that the President shall 
pay it into the coffers of Mexico. It was only pro- 
vided that it was to defray extraordinary expenses. 
Such were the termsofthe law. This, it must be 
| admitted, was a very broad power; and what a 
spectacle should we exhibit? We were willing to 
make peace with Mexico, but we would pay Mexi- 
co for the peace. It was necessary she should have 
money to pay her armies! Why, if we make 
peace with Mexico, she will no longer want an 
army. Last year another version was given. Then 
it was represented that quite a different use was to 
| made of this money, and how did he know that 
now such a use would not be made with it? It 
was said, that if we made a treaty with one of the 
military chieftains of Mexico, no reliance could be 
placed upon it, asa pronunciamento would be made 
the next day by some other chieftain, unless we 
could secure the good-will of the army. The 
army must be propitiated; we must have a good 
understanding with the army, and why? In order 
that, in opposition to the public will, a peace with 
Mexico might be enforced by a Mexican army. 
It had been thrown out, with what truth each one 
| must judge for himself, that the people of Mexico 
were indisposed to the dismemberment of their 
country; and if through the influence of money 
any chieftain should see fit to agree to it, the people 
would rebel, and we should require the army of 
Mexico to aid us in enforcing the peace. That 
was one version given last ycar—with how much 
| justice he would leave each one to judge for him- 
| self. Butif they were to pay an army to secure 
a peace, how long would it endure? If it were 
necessary this year to give three millions of dollars, 
how much would be required next year? But he 
had heard even more objectionable suggestions. 
It had been intimated that some of these chieftains 
were very mercenary men; that they loved money, 
; and desired to obtain it; but he hoped, for the honor 
| of the country and the reputation of this Govern- 
‘ment, that no portion of this money was to be 


ij applied for the purposes of corruption, 
‘| Had we no hope of bringing this war to a con- 
clusion except through this auxiliary money pow- 
ier? Were we to build our expectations on such a 
i foundation as that? If this money was to be em- 
| ployed to buy men and to obtain the good-will of 
i the army, then, as was suggested by the Senator 
ii from Rhode Island, [Mr. Simmows,] he knew not 
who would bethe most degraded, the buyer or the 
i seller. 

There was another question which he could not 
forbear noticing, though he should refer to it very 
briefly. The acquisition of territory had been 
agitated. They seemed to assume in these Halls 
that we are to acquire territory by conquest, and 
like footpads, before we acquire the booty, we fall 
to quarrelling about it. Certain questions had al- 
ready arisen, One was this : if territory is acquired 
by treaty—and if it were, he hoped it would be 
acquired by an honorable one—shall it come un- 
‘der the jurisdiction of this Government without 
conditions, or shall conditions be made regarding 
i slavery? Efe did not intend to go into an argu- 
|; Ment on this subject; it was not embraced in any 
i provision of this bill, and therefore he should not 
il 
t 
| 


enlarge upon it further than to state jt; it was this: 
if the power and money of this Government can 
be employed for the extension of slavery, and the 
acquisition of territory, because slavery exists in 
it, then it was avery plain proposition to his 
mind, that the Government has power to make 
conditions and prescribe terms on which it shall 
be received within our jurisdiction. And he said 
further, if it be true that slavery cannot be remov- 
ed from a territory where it exists—and that had 
| been asserted—by the Government of the United 
i States, because it exists there, then he asserted 
i that if territory which is free is brought under the 
_ jurisdiction of the United States, for the very same 
reason slavery ought not to exist there. If it came 
n free, it ought to remain free. The one proposi- 
ion was as good as the other. 

He had but one other remark to make on this 
point, and that was, that he was as much disposed 
as any one to discuss this great question with can- 
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dor and frankness. He had no asperity of feeling 
at all on the subject; but gentlemen would pardon 
him when he said that when territory was brought 
in, and slavery was established in it, it became 
almost impossible to uproot it again. A State 


brought into this Union was usually poor. There | 


were vested rishts of properjg which they felt it 
incumbenton them to maintain, and the result was 
seen in the admission of many slave States since 
the adoption of the Constitution. He desired, how- 
ever, that this question should be discussed calmly 
and without passion. He entertained the opinion 
that it was quite proper that the free States of this 
Union should begin to look to this matter, and to 
vindicate the rights that belonged to them. He 
thought so last session, when a bill was brought 
here from the House of Representatives for a sim- 
ilar purpose, with a provision that slavery should 
not exist in the territory so to be acquired. Such 
a provision met his approbation. It came here at 
the close of the session—within some few minutes 
of the expiration of the session, when the chairman 
of the Committee on Finance rose and moved that 
that provision should be struck from the bill, 
With the views he had expressed, he rose in his 
place and objected to it, and be occupied avery 
short time, in the midst of many interruptions, in 


stating the grounds of his opposition, and the bill | 
No vote, however, was taken on the prop- | 


failed, 
osition; and for that, he believed, it had seldom 
fallen to the lot of any individual to have such a 
torrent of abuse and invective poured on his devo- 
ted head as had been poured on his. This, how- 
ever, gave him no great pain. He slept not the 
less peacefully on that account. 
did not desire to be misrepresented; and hence he 
would state a few facts on this subject to set him- 
self right. But whence came this abuse? He be- 
lieved it began with the organ of the President, and 
was followed by its satellites. 
be a’sort of rivalry between that portion of the 
press and the Abolitionists in the use of choice 
phrases of abuse. And how came these two ex- 
tremes together? How came these opposing pow- 
ers united for a common purpose? They seemed 
to unite most heartily in pouring out their invee- 
tive and slander. And why? By the one this ter- 
ritory was wanted, and he desired to retain in the 
billa provision which would prevent it being made 
slave territory. Did the Abolitionists desire that. 
or not? He would notstay longer to speculate on 
what they desired, 

That bill was introduced here some fifteen or 
twenty minutes before the close of the last session. 
It embraced a great question—one that had been 
dwelt upon during the present session with great 
powerand eloquence. Aud how had it been char- 
acterized? As a question which threatened to 
shake this Government to its centre. And yet they 
were called upon, in passive obedience to the Pres- 


idential will, to give a vote on a question of that į 


sort without discussion. Now, suppose he and 
his colleague had sat here in silence, and that pro- 
vision had been struck out of this bill, in what 
position would they have stood? Why they would 
have been exposed to a mountain wave of abuse, 
from which there would have been no escape. 


They would then have been charged with neglect- | 


ing their duty. Ile knew not what would have 
been the result if the vote had been taken; but 
unless the evidence before him was deceptive, it 
would have been stricken out. There would not 
have been force enough here to keep it in the bill. 

But while he was charged with talking that bill 


to death, let him inquire how much time was de- | 
voted to that great question. He had seen several 


accounts given of this by different reporters, and 
he had counted how often he had been interrupted 
during the short time'he occupied the floor, by busi- 


ness from the other House, and he was enabled | 
to say that while the time occupied by him was but | 
about a quarter of an hour—certainly not twenty | 
minutes—he had been interrupted nine times, | 
Now, he thought any gentleman who supposed | 
that bill would have passed without discussion, if | 


he had kept his seat, was under a misapprchen- 
sion. Gentlemen all around him manifested an 
inclination to have the matter discussed. He saw 
around him unmistakeable signs of such a dispo- 
sition. It wasa great mistake, then, to suppose 
that the bill could have passed. Any one who 
would look at the subject with candor, would see 
that the bill was brought here at so late a period 
that if the yeas and nays were taken on the prop- 


Nevertheless he | 


There seemed to | 


osition to strike out, and it had been sent to the 
House, it was absolutely impossible that it could 
come back in time to accomplish its object. There 
was not enough of the session left. 

There was one other point on which he would 


should have an opportunity to take the vote upon 
that proposition, and he gave it in good faith. 
He intended the vote should be taken. He was 
not aware that there was a difference between the 
clocks of the House and of this Chamber, but it 
| appeared there was some eight minutes difference: 
{ the clock of the House was so much faster than 
the clock of the Senate. 
fore brought to a close by the announcement that 
the House had adjourned. At the time the an- 
nunciation was made, he had determined to take 
his seat and give the Senate an opportunity to take 
the vole. He had promised it should be taken, 


which prevented it, It was absolutely painful to 
| him thus to speak about himself to this body, but 
he had hadso much vituperation and abuse, that 
he had deemed it necessary to avail himself of this 
| opportunity to make this explanation. 

He would say a word or two on another sub- 
ject, and then he would take his seat. ‘The Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. Berrien] had proposed to 
j| amend this bill. Ele had proposed to incorporate 
into this law, if law it should become, a provision 
| setting forth that it was the express will of Con- 
gress that this war was not to be prosecuted for 
conquest, and that this Government was at all 
times ready to conclude a peace that would be 
honorable to Mexico as well as to ourselves, We 
are in search of peace. This bill proposes to have 
that object, There was great discontent in Mexi- 
co, arising™ from a fear that our purpose was to 
# dismember that republic.. They feared that the 
was the exciting subject throughout the republic 
of Mexico. What, then, ought we to do, unless 
it was seriously determined to make conquest of 


that such was not our object; that it was not our 
purpose to wrest any part of their country from 


Mexico? Would it not put another great ques- 
tion at rest forever here?—and what then would 
remain that could not be promptly settled? Ap- 
proach the question of boundary temperately, and 
that might be set at rest. The question of claims 
of our citizens could be settled also without diti- 
culty. The basis was prescribed. They would 
have nothing to do but to pursue the course 
marked out, and they might have a peace in sixty 
i| days, if the negotiators could be brought together. 
|} If, however, it was intended to “ conquer a peace,” 
‘| the day, he was of opinion, was remote, when it 
i| would be obtained. He apprehended the post- 
ponement would be an indefinite one, if that course 
were pursued. He heard it said, not long since, 


i It we meant to disclaim that with which we are 
charged, we should do it boldly and fearlessly, and 
in language that could not be mistaken. He was 
obliged to infer, from the facts which, in the course 
of his remarks, he had placed before the Senate, 
‘| that the President of the United States is anxious 
i| for the acquisition of territory. He was sorry to 
| be obliged to come to that conclusion; but he could 
|| not resist it. F e 
|, fearlesaly on this subject. He thought he under- 
|| stood the President’s views on this question. He 
‘| thought, too, that if territory was to be acquired 
to satisfy his ambition and to glorify his name, it 
was to be for the extension of slavery. Ele thought 
he knew the President's views on that subject; 
and he thought he understood the President’s 
| policy in regard to it. He desired to see this Wil- 
| mot proviso retained in this bill. Why? Because 
| by that proviso, he said, he did not want territory. 
i He desired to conquer the ambitious views of the 
| President; and if they could prevent the President 
acquiring any but free territory, he had no fear 


| 
| 


| 
i 
i 
I 


purpose. Retain the proviso, and the President 
would go to work as earnestly to get out of this 


say a word. He gave the chairman of the Com- | 
mittee on Foreign Relations a promise that he | 


Their Jabors were there- H 


ii and it was the misapprehension as to the time | 


object was to annex them to this country. Thati 


that territory? The first object should be to admit '} 


them; that it was no part of our purpose to dis- | 
member their territory. And would not such an | 
assurance at once tranquillize the public mind of | 


| mouth of Santa Ana, that if it was the pleasure of | 
the United States, he could give them a ten years |; 


| 
| 

| ‘ : g : 

|| and by one in public station, who had it from the į 
i 

| 

| e r H 
i war—a war as long as it took to conquer Troy. 


He intended to speak plainly and | 


that the President would carry on the war for that || 


| war as he did to get into it.. Other geritlemesi 
| might differ from him; but this. policy would ‘be 
his, to obtain that great boon which they all de- 
sired—a speedy and honorable peace. 
; Mr. HANNEGAN took. the floor, and; as the 
hour was late, proposed an adjournment; but gave 
way to : ee 
Mr. CALHOUN, who gave notice that on to- 
morrow morning he would call up his resolutions. 
Mr. C. afterwards, however, in order that (Mr. 
i Hanneean should have the opportunity of pro- 
ceeding to address the Senate to-morrow, withdrew 
the notice. 
REPORTING BY CONTRACT, 
| Mr. HANNEGAN moved that the Senate ad: 
| Journ; but a proposition having been made to go 
into Executive session, before doing so, he desired 
to offer a resolution which he would send to the 
| Chair. Mr. H. theresent the following: : 
| Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and hereby 
ii is, authorized and directed to contract with Dr. Jamés A. 
: Houston to furnish full and accurate reports of the proceed- 
| ings and debates in the Senate for the thirtieth Congress: 
| Provided, ‘That the cost thercof shall not exceed the sam of 
|} $12,000 for the long session, and $5,000 for the short session; 
j and in the event of an extra session of said Congress, in like 
j| proportion for such extra session, to be paid out of the 
: appropriation for the contingent expenses of the Senate: 
Provided, also, ‘rhat said contractor shall employ a sufficient 
number of stenographers and other reporters, to enable him 
| to furnish fulland accurate reports of each day’s proceedings 
j and debates in printed form on the succeeding morning, 
and shall have the same neatly made up at the close of 
| every week, in quarto form, for preservation, and shall fur- 
nish to cach member of the Senate twenty copies of the 
daily and twelve copies of the weekly publication, and that 
he shall also send daily, by mail, a copy of the daily reports 
to the principal newspapers of the United States. í 
_ Mr. ARCHER hoped, before going into Execu- 
tive session, the Senate would indulge him’ by 
taking up the bill authorizing the purchase of the 
papers of the late James Madison, from Mrs. D. 
P. Madison. Mr. A. gave very urgent reasons 
why the bill should be favorably and promptly 
acted on. 

The bill was briefly opposed by Mr. BREESE: 
and Mr. BENTON, the former of whom asked 
for the yeas and nays on the engrossment, which 
were ordered, and resulted as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs, Archer, Badger, Berrien, Butler, John 
M. Clayton, Corwin, Crittenden, Davis, Evans, Fairficld, 
Greene, Hannegan, Houston, Jarnagin, Jonson of Mary- 
land, Johnson ot Louisiana, Mangum, Maxon, Miller, More- 
head, Sturgeon, Westcott, Woodbridge, and Yulee—24, 

NAYS--Messrs. Ashley, Atchison, Breese, Bright, Ben- 
ton, Cilley, Thomas Clayton, Dickinson, and Niles—9, 

The bill was then read a third time by unani- 
mous consent, and passed. : 

[The bill gives’5,000 in hand, and authorizes 
the issue of scrip for $20,000, at an interest of six 
per cent., which cannot be sold or disposed of.] 

Mr. EVANS observed that there was another 
bill, a cousin-german of the one just passed, for 
the benefit of an elderly lady, who was in ver 
destitute cireumstances—he alluded to the bill for 
the relief of Mrs. Mary McCrae, widow of Colonel 
McCrae. 

This bill led to some debate, in which Messrs. 
BREESE, ASHLEY, BUTLER, and others, par- 
ticipated, when the question was taken on order- 
ing the bill to be engrossed, and was decided in 
the affirmative—yeas 23, nays 10. 

The bill was, by unanimous consent, read a third 
time and passed, 

On motion, the Senate proceeded to the consider- 
ation of executive business, and, after some time 
spent therein, 

The Senate adjourned. 


| 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
THURSDAY, February 25, 1847. 

The Journal of yesterday was read (twenty-five 
minutes being occupied in the reading) and. ap- 
proved. 

On motion of Mr. GEORGE S. HOUSTON, 
the House resolved itself into Committee of the 


of Virginia, in the chair, and resumed the consid- 
eration of the bill (under consideration last even- 
| ing) making appropriations for the Post Office De- 
rtment for the year ending June 30, 1848. 

‘| "The question was put on agreeing to the amend- 
‘| ment of Mr. Bowuin, viz: 

H « Thathereafter, any law to the contrary notwithstanding, 
| all advertisements, made under orders of the Postmaster 
General, ina newspaper or newspapers, of letters. unealled. 
for in any post office, shall be inserted in such newspaper 
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or newspapers as shall be designated by the postmaster of 
the town. or place where the office advertising Is situated, or 
the nearest newspaper thereto: Provided, The editor or edi- 
tors of such paper or papers shall agree to insert the same 
for a price not greater than that now fixed by law.” 

There were ayes 67, noes 45; no quorum voting, 
another count was had, when there were ayes 74, 
noes 18; still no quorum. 

Mr. G. S. HOUSTON moved that the commit- 
tee rise, in order that the House might take pro- 
ceedings to ascertain if a quorum was present. 

The committee then rose, and reported that the 
committee had found itself without a quorum. 

Mr. G. S. HOUSTON moved a call of the | 
House; which motion was decided by yeas and 
naysi,veas 74, nays 76. 

So the House refused to have a call. 

Mr. G. S. HOUSTON inquired if it were in 
order to move to discharge the Committee of the 
Whole from the consideration of the bill, so that 
the House might act on it? f 

The SPEAKER said it might be done by unani- 
mous consent. f 

The Committee of the Whole resumed its ses- 
sion, and the question was again put on agreeing 
to the amendment of Mr. Bowxtw: Ayes 81, noes 
27: no quorum voting. 

Mr. G. S. HOUSTON ‘requested Mr. Bown 
to withdraw his amendment. 

Mr BOWLIN then withdrew his amendment. 

Mr. SEAMAN moved to amend the bill by ad- 
ding to the end thereof a new section, providing 
for the payment to Howland & Aspinwall of a 
draft for $5,000, drawn by James Reeside, in 1835, | 
on the Post Oifice Department, and accepted by 
the troasarer of the department, which draft was 

protested, and never paid. 

The CHAIR ruled the amendment out of order. 

Mr. SEAMAN appealed. 

The question was stated and put on the appeal, | 
and the Chair was sustained. 

The bill was then laid aside to be reported. 


THE PATENT LAWS. 

The bill in addition to, and in amendment of, | 
the several acts to promote the progress of the 
useful arts, was taken up. 

Sundry alterations and amendments, both verbal 
and written, were made thereto. 

Mr. MACLAY moved to amend the fourteenth 
section 80 as to require the oath to be taken “ be- 
fore a judge of the United States district or circuit 
court’? by the patentee, &e. Agreed to. 

Mr. MACLAY also moved to amend said sec- | 
tion by striking out the words “ and report to the | 
said judge whether, in their opinion, the rights, or 
any part thereof, so secured by letters patent, are | 
violated; and the persons so appointed and autho- 
rized shall be held under oath of secrecy,” and in- 
serting “ with the consent of the party charged | 
with such infringement, the house, shop, or other 
place where such invention is said to be used, | 
which house, shop, or other place, shall be de- 
scribed in such complaint; and such persons shall 
be competent witnesses, if not otherwise legally | 
disqualified, in any bill, suit, or other legal pro- | 
eceding touching such patent or the infringement | 
thereof, but shall be sworn by said judge.” 

On this section of the bill a debate arose, in 
which Mr. HENLEY, Mr. STANTON, and 
others, submitted remarks explanatory of its pro- 
visions. 

Mr. ROCKWELL, of Connecticut, considered | 
the whole section as highly objectionable. It al- fi 
lowed a man’s premises to be entered and search- | 
ed, and, if he refused permission, it was to be ta- 
ken as prima facie evidence that he was engaged in 
violating the rights of a patentee. Nor was the | 
difficulty much obviated by laying the searchers || 
under oath not to disclose what they might see or || 
hear there, No doubt it might happen that the i 
rights ofa patentee would sometimes be violated in | 
the clandestine manner intended to be remedied by f 
this part of the bill, But the proof could usually 
be obtained in a different way; and where it could || 
not, it was better that the Injury should be en- i 
dured than that, in remedying it, afar greater one il 
should be committed against the general right || 
guarantied by the Constitution against domiciliary | 
searches. If the amendment now proposed should | 
be added, (which required the assent of the own- ; 
ers of the premises,) the whole section would be | 
nugatory; and without the amendment it would | 


+ $12,243 


be injurious. Mr, R. would therefore move, at | 
the proper time, to strike it out of the bill. 


section. Inventors were often defrauded of their 
rights by the secret manufacture of the article, to | 
make which they had an exclusive right by law. 

The machine, or other process by which this is | 
done, might be locked up in an apartment where ; 
none could enter but those interested in the fraud, | 
and the articie thus made might be sold under the | 
very eyes of the inventor, and he be left without a | 
remedy. There was no other way to prevent this | 
than by authorizing, in some way, an examination i 
of the premises. He knew the difficulty and deli- | 
cacy of any legislation for such an end; but this 


Mr. HENLEY defended the provision of this | 
| 
| 


i 
subject had been cautiously examined, and it 


seemed to be attended with as little restriction on 


ture of the case. i 


Mr. ROCKWELL said he was a favorer of |; 


i 
H 
individual rights as was compatible with the na- i 
i 
| 
1 


inventors; and he was disposed to go as far as | 


any man in guarding their rights, and securing to | 
them the just reward of their talents and ingenuity. į 
He knew, too, how extensively their rights were | 


own State was as much interested in a question of | 
this kind as any other in the Union; for he believed 


j 

á g a 
sacrificed by fraud and avarice. Certainly, his ji 

i 

y 


there was as great a variety of inventions and of || 


patented rights in Connecticut as were to be found | 
within the same space anywhere. But, sooner 
than permit a searching committee to enter a man’s 
premises against his will, and examine all the work 
he might there be carrying on, he would vote 
against the whole bill. Better that no patent rights 
be granted than the odious practice of search-war- 
rants introduced to guard them. 

Mr. HENLEY asked the gentleman what he 
would do in the case supposed ? 

Mr. ROCKWELL repeated that if an article 
was unlawfully made and sold, the fraudulent 
maker and vender could, in almost all @ses, be de- 
tected and proceeded against. He was not like the 
terrible admiral whose name nobody could speak 
or spell; but where all detection was impossible, | 
the evil, like many others, must be endured. The ! 
suspected individual might have secret intentions 
of his own, which another manufacturer had no | 
right to get access to. The law was oppressive in 
its tendency, and liable to great abuses. 

Messrs. SEABORN JONES, STANTON, and 
McHENRY, spoke against the motion, and Mr. | 
OWEN in its favor. 

When, the question being taken on Mr. Ma- 
cray'’s amendment, it was rejected; and, i 

On motion of Mr. ROCKWELL, the section 
was stricken out. 

Mr. HOLMES, of South Carolina, inquired of 
the Chair whether an amendment which he had 
prepared would be in order? He explained it as 
having reference to the extension by order of Gov- 
ernment of a line of Morse’s telegraph from this 
city to New Orleans. He stated that General Jes- | 


up had declared to him that if such a line had í| 
| existed at the commencement of the war it would 


have saved to the Government not less than three 
millions of dollars on the contracts for the public 
service. A company had been raised which were 
ready to carry it a part of the distance: and if 
$30,000 could be advanced to them by Grovern- 
ment, to be refunded at the close of the war, or 
taken out in the costs of transmitting intelligence, 
the whole line could be completed by the opening | 
of the next session of Congress. i 
Mr. H. advocated the amendment on principles | 
of economy in the mode of conducting the war. | 
The resolution having been read for informa- | 
tion— 
The CHAIR pronounced it not to be in order. 
The bill was then laid aside to be reported. 


APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


Mr. McKAY moved to take up the Indf&n Ap- 
propriation bill, and the amendments of the Senate 
thereto. Agreed to. 

The amendments of the Senate were read and 


the treaty made on the 14th day of January, 1837, 
with the Saginaw tribe of the Chippewa indians, 
named in schedule B, annexed to said treaty, 


75,” which was disagreed to. 


Mr. JACOB THOMPSON moved to take up 


Senate, and no further amendment could be made 
to the bill. g 

The bill was then laid aside. | 

_On motion of Mr. McKAY, the committee took 
up the bill making appropriations for the Military 
Academy, and amendments of the Senate thereto. 

The amendment of the Senate were read and 
agreed to, and the bill was laid aside to be re- 
ported. 

On motion of Mr. WENTWORTH, the bill 
authorizing the erection of certain light-houses, 
and for other purposes, was taken up. 

Mr. A. D. SIMS moved the following amend- 


‘ment, to come in after the enacting words in the 


first section: 


«That as soon as a cession shall be made by the States, 
respectively, within the limits of which any of the light- 
houses and other public works hereinatter provided for may 
be situated, to the United States, of the jurisdiction over a 
ract of land, respectively, proper for the said light-houses 
and other public works, the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
canse the said Jight-houses and other public works to be 
erected; and that he shall cause the light-houses and other 
public works herein provided for, which may be situated on 


| such locations as are now within and under the jurisdiction 


oche United States to be erected as soon as practicable; 
an 

Mr. SIMS made some remarks in advocacy of 
the amendment; which was agreed to. 

Mr. SEAMAN moved as an amendment: “For 
a red light on Governor’s Island, $150.” Agreed 
to. 


The following item, ‘‘ For a light-house on Cat- 
araugus creek, $3,000” being read, 

Mr. LEWIS moved to strike out “ $3,000,” and 
insert $4,000. Agreed to, 

Mr. McCLELLAND moved an amendment, to 
come in at the end of the items for New York, 
viz: “ For furnishing the light-houses on the At- 
lantic coast with means of rendering assistance to 
shipwrecked mariners, $5,000; the same to be 
under the control and direction of the Secretary of 
the Treasury.” Agreed to. 

Mr. DARRAGH moved an amendment appro- 


| priating fifty thousand dollars for the erection of 


marine hospitals at Pittsburg, Paducah, and Cleve- 


|! land. 


The CHAIR ruled the amendment out of order. 
Mr WRIGHT moved an amendment: “ For 
the erection of a light-house on the ridge at the en- 


; trance of Newark harbor, near Bergen Point, New 


Jersey, $5,000.” 

Some conversation ensued as to the propriety of 
this light, between Messrs. SEAMAN, GRIN 
NELL, and MeCLELLAND. 

Mr. SEAMAN moved to add to the amend- 
ment, ‘if the Secretary of the Treasury may deem 
it expedient or necessary.” 

Mr. WRIGHT accepted the modification. 

The question was put, and the amendment dis- 


| agreed to. 


o 
Mr. BAYLY moved an appropriation of $7,000 


| fora tight-boat to be stationed at the mouth of York 


river, Virginia, if, in the opinion of the Secretary, 
it be deemed necessary. 

A conversation ensued on this amendment be- 
tween Messrs. BAYLY, WHITE, McCLEL- 
LAND, and WENTWORTH. 

The question was then taken, and the amend- 


| ment disagreed to. 


„Mr. BAYLY moved another amendment, pro- 
viding fora light-house on Hog island. Disagreed 
to. 

Mr. A. D. SIMS moved an amendment provi- 
ding for placing buoys in Winyah channel, lead- 
ing to the port of Georgetown, South Carolina, 
$1,000. 

Mr. SIMS stated the utility of the measure. It 
was disagreed to. 

Mr. ROOT moved to amend the item for a light- 
house at Vermillion river, $3,000, so that it would 
read: ‘ For a beacon-light and preparing the head 
of pier for the same at Vermillion river, $3,000.” 

Mr. R. explained the amendment. It was 
agreed to. 

Mr. WENTWORTH moved an amendmeni: 
“ For a light-house at Copper harbor, Fort Wil- 
kins, Lake Superior, Michigan, $5,000.” 

This amendment gave rise to some discussion, 


i which was participated in by Messrs. BARKLEY 
: MARTIN, WENTWORTH, WINTHROP, W. 


the amendments reported by the Committee on! W. CAMPBELL, JOS. R. INGERSOLL, Me- 


Indian Affairs, to be offered to this bill. 
The CHAIR ruled the motion out of order, as | 


CLELLAND, HAMLIN, GILES, J. THOMP- 
SON, THOMASSON, DOUGLASS, PAYNE, 


the committee had acted on the amendments of the | McKAY, PILLSBURY, and T. B. KING. 
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The question was put on the amendment, and 
no quorum voted; a recount was had, and the vote 
was decided by tellers: Ayes 83, noes 42. So the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROCKWELL, of Connecticut, moved an 
amendment: “For an iron light-house in lieu of 
the light-boat stationed at ————, in Long Island 
Sound, $10,000.”_ Disagreed to. 

Mr. McKAY moved a new section providing 
(as the Reporter understood) for the survey by an 
officer. of engineers of any new site on which a 
light-house is authorized to be placed by the pro- 
visions of the bill before the erection’of such light- 
house. ` 

After some remarks by Messrs. GRINNELL, | 
McKAY, McCLELLAND, and others— 

The question was put on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, and it was disagreed to: Ayes 56, noes 74. 

_Mr. JOAN A. ROCKWELL moved a new sec- 
tion appropriating $7,000 for an iron light-house in 
lieu of the light-boat stationed at ———, in Long 
Island Sound. Disagreed to. 

Mr. JOHN P. MARTIN moved a proviso: 
‘Providing that no money appropriated by this 
bill shall be paid out of the Treasury, if the same 
should be necessary to carry on the war with 
Mexico.” Disagreed to: Ayes 40, noes 78. 

Mr. WRIGHT moved an amendment for the 
erection of a Jight-house on the ridge at the en- 
trance of Newark harbor, near Bergen, New Jer- | 
sey, $4,500. Disagreed to. 

Mr. KAUFMAN moved an amendment for the 
erection of a light house at Sabine Pass, Texas, 
$5,000. Disagreed to. . 

The bill having been completed, was laid aside. 

THE MARINE CORPS. 

On motion of Mr. L E. HOLMES, the bill for 
the increase of the Marine Corps of the United 
States was taken up. 

Mr. GEORGE W. JONES moved an amend- 
ment providing for the dismissal of the officers | 
and men raised under the bill at the conclusion of | 
the war with Mexico. 

Mr. HOLMES advocated and defended the bill 


į Joseph R. Ingersoll, Leake, Lewis, Long, Marsh, Newton, 


| the Committee of the Whole were concurred in, and 


li tion; and under its operation the bill was passed, ! 


ji 
i 
l; 
asa necessary adjunct of the war, After which— | 

The question was taken on Mr. Jones’s amend- | 
ment, and it was disagreed to, | 

Mr. BOWLIN moved the following as a substi- 
tute for the fifth section; which was agreed to: 

“ Be it further enacted, That the President, at the termi 
nation of the Mexican war, shall reduce the marine corps to {} 
a number, both in men and officers, not exceeding the num- |; 
ber now in service.” i 

The committee rose and reported the several |! 
bills, as amended, which they had had under con- || 
sideration. i 


n RELIEF OF IRELAND. i 
“ Mr. WASHINGTON HUNT made a strong | 
” effort to get up his bill for the relief of Ireland, but |; 
~ the House refused. i 
THE POST OFFICE AND OTHER BILLS. 

The bill making appropriations for the service || 

of the Post Office Department for the year ending |, 
June 30, 1848, was taken up; to which | 
Mr. HTAMLIN moved the following amend- |; 
ment, and also moved the previous question; jj 
which was seconded, and the main question was | 


ordered: b ! 

«That hereafter, any Jaw.to the contrary notwithstanding, 
all advertisements, made under orders of the Postmaster | 
Gencral, in a newspaper or newspapers, of letters uncalled |: 
for in any post office, shall be inserted in such newspaper |; 
or newspapers as shall be designated by the postmaster of |; 
the town or place where the office advertising is situated, |! 
or the nearest newspaper thereto; provided the editor or |; 
editors of such piper or papers shail agree toinsert the same | 
for a price not greater than that now tixed by law.” j 


The question was decided by yeas and nays as ii 


follows: 
YEAS—Messrs. Atkinson, Bedinger, Biggs, James Black, | 
James A. Black, Bowdon, Bowlin, Brinkerhoff, William G. |; 
Brown, Augustus A. Chapman, Reuben Chapman, Clarke, |! 
Cobb, Cullom, Cunningham, Daniel, De Mott, Dillingham, |. 
Dobbin, Douglass, Dunlap, Edsall, Eilet, Erdman, Ficklin, |; 
Garvin, Giles, Goodyear, Hamlin, Harmanson, Hastings, į; 
G.S, Houston, E. W. Hubard, Hungerford, Joseph Johnson, 
Andrew Johnson, George W. Jones, Kaufman, Lawrence, 
Leffler, La Sere, Lumpkin, McClean, McClelland, McCrate, i 
McDaniel, McKay, Barkley Martin, Morris, Norris, Parrish, ; 
Payne, Phelps, Pillsbury, Reid, Relfe, Ritter, Roberts, Saw- | 
yer, Scammon, Alex. D. Sims, Leonard H. Sims, Simpson, 
Rohert Smith, Stanton, Strong, Sykes, Jacob Thompson, 
Thurman, Tibbatts, Tredway, Wentworth, Wiek, Wil- | 
liams, Wilmot, Woodward, and Yost—-77. i 
. /NAYS—Messrs. Abbott, John Quincy Adams, Stephen | 
Adamis, Arnold, Barringer, Bell, Benton, Blanchard, Boyd, | 
John. H. Campbell, Cathcart, Jon G. Chapman, Cocke, 
Cranston, Dargan, Dixon, John H. Ewing, Foot, Graham, 
Grinnell, Grover, Hale, Hamptou, Henley, Henry, Jobu W. ij 


| 


| Ewing, Giddings, Giles, Goodyear, Grinnell, Grover, Hale, 


| soll, Jenkins, Daniel P. King, Thomas Butler King, Law- 


i} Clelland, McCrate, McHenry, McLlvaine, 
| Robert Smith, Stewart, Strohin, Strong, Sykes, ‘Thomas- 


H Benton, Biggs, James Black, James A. Black, Bowdon, Bow- 
i ben Chapman, Clarke, Cobb, Cottrell, Crozier, 


| lin, Garvin, Graham, Hopkins, George 8. Houston, Edmund 
| W. Hubard, Joseph Johnson, Andrew Jonson, George W. | 


| Joseph J. McDowell, James McDowell, McKay, Barkley | 


! Roberts, Sawyer, Seddon, Alexander D. Sims, Leonard H. i 


H - - i 
ji and read a third time, and passed. i 
| 


: referred to the appropriate éommittees. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Sen- | 
‘| said bill as in committee of the whole, 


: Army Register; which was read. 


Houston, Samuel D. Hubbard, Hudson, Washington Hunt, 


Julius Rockwell, Russell, Seddon, Severance, Stewart, 
Benjamin Thompson, Trumbo, and White—61. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time, and was engrossed and read a 
third time, and passed. 


| 
The bill in addition to and in amendment of the | 


į several acts to promote the progress of the useful 


arts was then taken up. 

Mr. STANTON moved the previous question; | 
and under its operation the amendments of the 
Committee of the Whole were concurred in, the 
bill ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was engrossed and read a third time and passed. 

The bill making appropriations for the Indian 
Department for the year ending June 30, 1848, was 
then taken up, and the report of the Committee of 
the Whole concurred in, viz: to agree to all the 
amendments of the Senate except the last, which 
was disagreed to. 

The bill making appropriations for the Military 
Academy for the year ending June 30, 1848, and 
the amendments of the Senate thereto, as reported 
by the Committee of the Whole, was next taken up. 

The question was stated to be on concurring 
with the Committee of the Whole in their agree- | 
ment to the amendments of the Senate, and, being 

ut— 

i The House refused to concur with the Commit- 
tee of the Whole in their agreement to the Senate’s 
amendments. 

The bill authorizing the erection of certain light- 
houses and for other purposes was next taken up. 

Mr. WENTWORTH moved the previous ques- 


tion; and under its operation the amendments of | 


i 
i 
i 
i 
f 
i 
H 
| 
H 
{ 
j 


the bili ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, and was engrossed and read a third time, 
when— i 
The question recurred on the passage of the bill. | 
Mr. WENT WORTH moved the previous ques- 


by yeas and uays, as follows: 

YEHAS—Messrs. Abbott, Arnold, Ashman, Bell, Blanchard, 
Brinkerboff, William W. Campbell, Catheart, John G. Chap- 
man, Cocke, Cranston, Dargan, Garrett Davis, Delano, De 
Mott, Dillingham, Dixon, Douglass, Dunlap, Edsall, John H, 


Hamlin, Hampton, Hastings, Henley, Henry, I. E. Holmes, 
Hough, John W. Houston, Samuel D. Hubbard, Hudson, 
Hungerford, Washington Hunt, James B. Hunt, J. R. Inger- 


rence, Leffler, La Sere, Lewis, Ligon, Long, Maclay, Mce- 

arsh, Miller, | 
Moseley, Newton, Niven, Norris, Pillsbury, Pollock, Ripley, 
Julins Rockwell, John A. Rockwell, Root, Runk, Russell, 
Seammon, Schenck, Seaman, Severance, Truman Smith, 


son, Benjamin Thompson, Tibbatts, Trumbo, Vinton, Went. || 
worth, White, Williams, Winthrop, and Wright—89. | 
NAYS—Messts. Stephen Adams, Barringer, Bedinger, 


lin, Boyd, Wiliam G. Brown, Augustus A. Chapman, ten- 
Julom, 


Cunningham, Daniel, Dobbin, B'lett, Erdman, Faran, Fick- 


Jones, Kaufman, Leake, Lumpkin, MeClernanä, McDaniel, ! 
Martin, Morris, Parrish, Payne, Phelps, Reid, Reife, Ritter, il 
i 
Sims, Stanton, Jacob Thompson, Towns, Tredway, Wick, : 
Wilmot, Woodward, and Yost—63. 
Mr. WENTWORTH moved to reconsider the 


i 
vote just taken, and also moved to lay that motion i 
on the table; which was agreed to. | 


! New York, praying that the Tonawanda band of 
Indians may be exempted from the operation of 
the Seneca treaty of 1842; which were laid upon 
the table. 

Also, the memorial of Russell Sturgis, praying 

| that a register may be issued for a British vessel 
| purchased and repaired by him in the United 
States; which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 
_ Also, a petition of citizens of New York, pray- 
ing an alteration in the system of disposing of the 
public lands of the United States; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands, 

Also, additional documents relating to the claim 
of Amos Holton; which, with his petition on the 
the files of the Senate, were referred to the Com- 
mittee of Claims. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD presented the petition of Wil- 
liam T. Saywood, and others, praying thata regis- 
ter may be issued for the barque Canton, a foreign 
vessel which was wrecked upon the coast of the 
United States, and purchased and rebuilt by them; 
which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, : 

Mr. CAMERON presented five petitions of in- 
habitants of Pennsylvania, praying such altera- 
tions in the Constitution and laws of the United 
States as will abolish slavery throughout the Union; 
the ‘motion to receive which was laid upon the 
table. 

Mr. ALLEN presented resolutions of the Legis- 
lature of Ohio in favor of increasing the pay and 
allowing bounty land to the soldiers in the service 
of the United States and Mexico, tendering to the 
Government the aid of that State in bringing. the 
war to an honorable conclusion, and expressing 
their high sense of the gallant conduct of the army 
in Mexico; which were read, and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. BERRIEN presented the petition of Henry 
Sheppard, heir of William Sheppard, deceased, a 
revolutionary soldier, praying a pension; which 


| was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


Mr. DICKINSON presented a preamble and res- 


; olution of the Legislature of New York, in favor 


of the enactment of a law to regulate the transport- 
ation of passengers on board of merchant vessels; 
which were read and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. DAVIS presented a petition of citizens of 
Massachusetts, praying that an appropriation may 
be made for a light-boat at the entrance of the Vine- 


The next bill taken up was the bill to increase || 
the marine corps of the United States. ii 
The amendment of the Committee of the Whole |, 


was concurred in, and the bill ordered to be en- į; 
grossed and read a third time, and was engrossed | 


Andsthen the House adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Fray, February 26, 1847. i 
The reading of the Journal was dispensed with. 


A number of bills from the House was read a 
first and second times, by unanimous consent, and 


ate a communication from the Secretary of War, 
accompanied by fifty-eight copies of the official | 
f 
! 


PETITIONS. 


f 


yard Sound and Buzzard’s Bay; which was refer- 
red to the Committee on Commerce. i 

Mr. DICKINSON presented the memorial of 
John Lorimer Graham, late postmaster of the city 
of New York, praying that authority may be con- 
ferred upon the auditor of the Post Office Depart- 
ment to audit his accounts for expenditures in fitting 
up post offices in said city; which was referred to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

On motion by Mr. JARNAGIN, it was ordered 
that 500 extra copies of the report of the Commis- 
sioner on Indian Affairs, with the accompanying 
documents, upon the case of the Tonawanda band 


| of Indians, be printed for the use of the Senate. 


Mr. EVANS, from the Committee on Finance, 
to whom had been referred the bill from the House 
making appropriations for the support of the army 
and of voluntcers, for the year ending 30th June, 


| 1848, and for other purposes, reported the same 


with amendments. 
Mr. BREESE, from the Committee on Public 
Lands, to whom had been referred the amendments 


of the House to the bill of the Senate, to establish 


an additional land office in the northern part of the 
State of Michigan, and to provide for the sale of 
the mineral lands of the United States in the State 


Mr. MOREHEAD, from the Committee on the 


: Post Office and Post Roads, to whom had been 
| referred the bill from the House to amend the act 
i entitled “An act to reduce the rates of postage, to 


‘limit the use and correct the abuse of the frank- 
‘ing privilege, and for the prevention of frauds on 


1 ‘the revenues of the Post Office Department,’ 
|! passed March 3, 1845; reported the same without 
ik 


mendment. ; j 
The Senate proceeded to the consideration of 


No amendment having been offered, the bill was 
reported to the Senate, and ordered to a third read- 


i| ing, and was, by unanimous consent, read a third 


Mr. DIX presented four petitions of citizens of ji time, and passed. 


/ 


f 
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THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Feb. 26. 


Mr. CRITTENDEN asked leave to introduce | 


the following bill: - 


A -BILL to provide some relief for the suffering people o: 
Ireland and Scotland. 


Be it enacted, ¥c., That the President of the United States 
be, and he hereby is, authorized to cause to be purchased 
sich provisions as he may deem suitable and proper, and to 
cause the same to be transported and tendered, in the name 
of the Government of the United States to that of Great 
Britain, for the relief of the people of Ireland and Scotland, 
suffering from the great calamity of scarcity and famine. 

See. 2. And be it further enacted, That the sum of five hun- 
dred thousand dollars be, and the same is hereby, appropri- 
ated, out of any money in the treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to carry into cffect this act. 

Suc. 3. And be it further enacted, That the President of 
the United States be, and he is berchy authorized, at his 
discretion, to employ any of the public ships of the United 
States for the transportation of the provisions to be purchased 
as aforesaid. 


Mr. CRITTENDEN said: In accordance with ! 


notice given on a former day, I rise to introduce 
this bill for the relief of the suffering poor of Ire- 
land and Scotland; but before I make this motion, 
1 beg leave to make a very few remarks. The 
whole world has heard of the calamity which has 
fallen on Ireland and Scotland; of the scarcity and 
famine which prevail there. I do not come here 
with an empty parade of words, to impress the 
picture of a famishing people upon the minds of 
this honorable body. L come to discharge only 
what I consider a solemn duty. It is our duty as 
representatives of the people, to carry out their 
views as they have been presented to this body. 
The calamity is no ordinary one. It has not come 
upon that people as the result of idleness or folly 
on their part. It is one of those inscrutable dis- 
pensations of Providence,*to which we are, as pa- 
tions, one and all liable, and in which we must be, 
one and all, interested. The depth and extent of 
the calamity is known to the whole world, and the 
whole world must feel for the sufferers. [t may 
be asked, Was it any duty of ours to attempt to 
relieve their sufferings? Was it our duty to inter- 


pose our charity? Hethoughtit was, Our liber- | 


ality has been exhibited as a nation in cases by no 
means as pressing and appalling. The bill which 
I have drawn up is in the language of the bill 


passed in 1812 for the relief of the people of Ven- | 


ezuela, suffering from the effects of an earthquake. 
1 have copied it from that bill, which was approved 
May 8, 1812. The bill was introduced by a com- 
mittee, of which Mr. Macon was chairman. The 
w character of Mr. Macon is well known. From 
his ceascless vigilance he was looked upon as the 
watchman of the Constitution, The bill passed 
by a unanimous vote in the ELouse of Representa- 
tives; and I notice among those voting for it, the 


names of Randolph, Richard M. Johnson, (of my | 


own State,) and the honorable Senator from South 
Carolina, [Mr. Canuouy.] 


and that bill appropriated $00,000. In that case 


there was but a partial calamity arising from an | 


earthquake. No great national calamity continued 


to sweep the people from the face of the earth; it | 
was a case of partial and local distress; yet that case | 
presented a suflicient motive for the exercise of 


our national sympathy. Low much more appal- 
ling and wide-spread is the calamity now appeal- 
ing to ourcharity! The people, too, of Venezuela 
were of a different race from us; yet they were 
men, and the appeal came to us, connected only by 
the tie of a common humanity; and we, as a na- 
tion, interfered for their relief. But who are the 
sufferers now? ‘They are our kindred—bound to 
us not merely by a common humanity, but by a 
more intimate bond of brotherhood, We are, to 
a great extent, the descendants of the people of Ire- 
land. We are the kindred and offspring of Irish- 
men, and every day the tie is strengthened and en- 
deared by emigrants coming to our shores to become 
one with us. It is not, then, as in the case of Vene- 
zuela, the mere claim of a common humanity, but 
the tle of a more endearing brotherhood. This ca- 
lamity fills the world with the voice of lamentation. 
Are we not, then, as men and as Christians, bound 
to listen and respond? I think we are. So far as 
the constitutional argument is concerned, with the 
voice of suffering ringing in my ears, and this pre- 
cedent before me, I lay down all objections at the 
feet of charity. But are we not under other obli- 
g s, which incite us to this act of charity? Our 
own happy Jand is erowned with plenty, surpas- 
sing in fertility and abundance anything in the his- 


tory of nations. Do not these blessings lay any | erosity, and humanity, and fraternal feeling, to 
obligation upon us? From him to whom much Js || those whose warm hearts are now in affliction. 


It does not appear | 
that there was any opposition to it in the Senate, 
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| so fashioned and framed as to interdict the exer- į 


| ing substantial evidences of a nation’s good-will to 


al 


| not only as itis now known, as the flag of valor; 


given much will be required. The very abundance 
with which we are blessed increases our obligation 
to act generously, as well as charitably and justly, | 
and to render obedience to the great law of human- 

ity. It would be strange if our Constitution was 


cise of Christian charity by a nation, the hearts of 
whose people prompt them to offer such assistance | 
as is now proposed. It would be to suppose that 
the Constitution was set up in opposition to the 
commandment of our religion, and in a spirit of | 
superhuman presumption, and in laying down 
rules for the government of our free people, to re- |; 
peal that high law of Heaven—that law of the King |; 
of Kings. But no, sir; no, sir. There was no such |! 
design as this in the hearts of those noble and patri- |; 
otic men who framed the Constitution. Every con- 
sideration of high moral and political character calls |} 
upon us to meet this question in a liberal spirit. E 
have pointed your attention to the extremity of li 
this distress, and to a strong precedent in a case 
not half so strong in our Congressional history. 
I have pointed to the wide-spread famine which 
calls to us for relief—to the tie of our common hu- | 
manity, and to the still higher obligations of our 
religion. But there are other incentives almost as 
strong and as high as those to which I have refer- 
red. What will be the influence of such an ex- 
ample? What a spectacle will it be for the people 
of the world to admire, to see one nation holding 
out her hands full of plenty, and pouring joy and 
consolation into hearts now sick with sorrow, and 
into homes desolate and famine-stricken. Can 


than that of one nation holding out the hand which | 
is full of plenty to the suffering people of another 
nation? Hitherto, the hands of nations have been 
red with each otkher’s blood. National hearts have 
been without sympathy and without charity. 
Thank God! itis not so now! Governments have 
been converted to Christianity, and have learned 
that the great source of human happiness consists 


| in peace and amity between nations. The day is |: 


coming when nations will be bound together mn a 
common hrotherhood, and war, if not extinguished 
| and forgotten, will be less frequent, and will only 
| exist from overwhelming necessity. There is 
f nothing more noble than to give to the hungry and 
| and naked food and raiment, to the extent of our 
i ability. We should be proud of the opportunity, 
| and that we possess ample means to improve it. 
| The people every where are moved to act charitably. 


| The village emulates the city in the exhibition of 
the noblest sympathy with the sufferers. We but 

follow the impulses of the national heart by giving | 
this national bounty. We but act within the pale 

of our constitutional duty when we undertake this | 
great work. We can do what individual charity | 
cannot do. We can make the bounty national. T| 
would not give the national reputation of such an | 
act for ten times the appropriation proposed. I 


would not have the act done in an ostentatious | 
way. I would have it unobtrusive. E would not | 


i 

i 

| 
have it heralded with the sound of trumpet, to call |! 
the attention of the world to our acts; but I would |; 
| have it done effectively and nationally; and to have | 
| it more national, I have introduced a clause to au- | 


thorize the President to send out a national vessel, | 


under the national flag, to the British Government, | are scarcely able to supply themselves with tbe 


carrying the national contribution—a present from |; 
i 


the Government of one people rejoicing in plenty, 
to another Government, to be distributed among ; 
its people, suffering from a national calamity. i 

What a great and glorious spectacle, to see the | 
floating instruments of death, their decks no longer | 
frowning with implements of destruction, but waft- 


the afflicted of another nation. Such exhibitions | 
would not only mark the onward march of benev- | 


tween nations, but would speak the longing aspi- :i 
rations of the nations of the earth for the advent 
of a holier and a happier day. Yes, sir, I wouid 
have this offering of our sympathy and fraternal 
feelings for the generous sons of Erin and Scotia, | 
borne under our national fag. I would have all | 
the world honor, and love, and welcome that flag, | 


but I would broaden its stripes and brighten its 
stars by making it the welcome messenger of gen- 


i! his own image. 


P 7 | emotions of pity, and even of horror. 
li From Boston to New Orleans the heart of the na- |; 


i tion is alive and panting with the spirit of charity. 


The bill was then read a first time. 

Mr. J. M. CLAYTON moved that it be read a 
second and third time to-day, and passed. If, 
(said he,) I need any apology for offering myself 
as an advocate for the measure now before the Sen- 
ate, I shall find it in the resolutions recently adopt- 
ed by the representatives in the Legislature of the 
State of Delaware, which I in part represent, de- 
claring that the people of that State will sanction 
and approve any measures which the General Gov- 
ernment can adopt, to furnish or forward supplies 
of food to the poor and destitute people of Ireland, 
and requesting me, with my colleagues in Con- 


| gress, to aid in the adoption of such measures. 
| They have also resolved that no better use could 


be made of a national vessel than in carrying relief 
to suffering thousands, and that it would be a cir- 
cumstance worthy of note in the advance of Chris- 
tian charity, honorable in the sight of God and 
man, if the good ship Pennsylvania, or one of our 
noble war steamers, should be employed for a sea-. 
son in conveying to that distressed country the 
food which benevolence is ready to furnish in 
abundance, but which it is unable, unless at great 
expense and delay, to send by the ordinary means 
of conveyance. The reason assigned in the pre- 
amble to these resolutions for their adoption, is, 
“ that it becomes us as a Christian people, blessed 
‘with a superabundance of the necessaries of life, 
“to extend aid to our fellow-men, who are perish- 
‘ing with hunger and want.” These resolutions, 
Mr. President, meet with my most hearty concur- 


i | rence, and I shall respond to the sentiments which 
you imagine any moral spectacle more sublime |; 


they express by the vote which I shall give on this 
bill. It is scarcely necessary, however, to offer 
this apology, after the eloquent speech of my friend 
from Kentucky. And if any Senator here thinks 
that he is obstructed by constitutional difficulties 
from giving relief to the suffering people of Ireland 
and Scotland, I have on my table the means to re- 
move his scruples. 

As to the extent of the distress in Ireland and 
Scotland, we may gather some just opinion of it 
from the recent speech of the Queen of Great Brit-* 
ain, and from the debates in Parliament, as well 
as from the columns of the public press. I hold 
in my hand some numbers of the Hull Advertiser, 
reciting facts which exhibit the extreme destitution 


| of the inhabitants of unhappy Ireland, as well as 
| those of the Highlands of Scotland, which no man 


whose heart is in the right place, can read without 
Men, wo- 
men, and children, have been endeavoring to sustain 
nature, while sinking for the want of food, by eat- 
ing sea-weed and grass, deprived also of clothing 
and fire. The ravages of disease and pestilence, 
have followed in the train of famine, and the bodies 
of men, women, and children, who have. thus 
perished in great numbers, have been buried with- 
out coffins. The supply of food is daily diminish- 
ing, and all the exertions of the Government, which 


,, Seems to be straining every nerve to succor the 
< distressed, have been, and it is evident will con- 


tinue to be, toa great extent, unavailing. Men 
are now thinking not of future crops nor of the 
seed-time and harvest to come, but their whole 
thoughts are devoted to the single subject of imme- 
diate safety and escape from the horrors of abso- 
lute starvation. Other countries in Europe are 
unable to aid the sufferers. “ Indeed, many of them 


necessary aliment of life. Scotland, as well as 
England, with France, Belginm, and other nations, 


| where the crowded masses of mortality have been 


for years past increasing consumption beyond their 
powers of supply, can render no effective assistance 
to our unhappy fellow-men in Ireland. 

The day has arrived when Europe stretches ovt 
her hands to America for aid in an hour of distress, 
which has scarcely a parallel in the annals of 
modern history. On the other hand, how stands 
the case with us? Since the foundations of this 
republic were laid, there has never been a year in 
which the fruits of the earth were poured forth in 
greater abundance from the bosom of our soil than 
during that which has just passed away. God 
has blessed us not only with enough for our own 
consumption, but, as I verily believe, with the 
bundant means to supply the immediate wants of 
every other living creature whom He has made in 
Under these circumstances it has 
been suggested by some, that private benevolence 
among our countrymen may prove sufficient to 
supply the wants and pressing necessities of both 
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Ireland and Scotland. Sir, I admit: that it would 
be a libel on our countrymen to suppose that they 
are not willing, from: their wealth and resources, 
to supply these wants; but the answer to those 
who would throw the sufferers from starvation ùp- 
on-that reliance only, is that, from the defect of 
organization among themselves—from the want of 
timely preparation to meet a crisis which they 
mever anticipated—from the want of concert of 
‘action, and especially of suitable agents to carry 
their benevolent and charitable designs into exe- 
Cution, it will be found difficult, if not utterly im- 
possible, to succor the sick and the famishing 
beings who are stretching out their hands for relief, 
from. the pressing horrors of immediate death. | 
Now, sir, millions may be thus given, which may 
- Hever reach those for whom they were intended, 
and thousands may perish before these supplics 
shall arrive, delayed, as they mast be, by the | 
causes to which I have adverted. 
» Sir, itis a nation which lifts up its voice crying 
for food, and a nation should respond to the ap- 
peal. If there be nature in this, we must feel for 
those sufferers, and I venture to say that there is 
not an. American bearing a heart, worthy of the 
name, who would not glory in the fact, that this, 
the country of his birth, or his adoption, had ex- 
hibited to the rest of the world the spectacle of one 
Christian nation, extending its mighty arm and its 
bounteous hand for the relief of the sufferings and 
sorrows of another. Tell me not of mere private 
and individual charity, when a whole nation is 
asking for assistance. In such a case, let a nation 
answer the imploration. There is no charity in 
the flinty bosom of the miser, who, in the midst 
of all his wealth, refuses his contribution to such 
an object; but even he, compelled as he is, to con- 
tribute to the revenues of the nation, can be com- 
elled by this distribution of the national bounty, | 


if by no other means, to yield up some portion of |} 


his surplus wealth, to save his fellow creatures | 
from famine. There are no other means by which | 
all can alike contribute for the relief of a nation’s 
sufferings and privations. 

To say that this Government is powerless for 
all the purposes of charity, under the extraordi- 
nary circumstances, and in view of the unparalleled 
condition of Ireland and Scotland, is to deny to 
‘the fathers of the Republic the common attributes 
of humanity. The same power conferred upon 
Congress by the Constitution, to appropriate mo- 
ney from the treasury to relieve the wants and 
supply the necessities of the people of Caraccas į 
when destroyed by an earthquake—may now, 
‘with much more reason, be invoked again in behalf 
of a nation allied to us by the ties of blood and | 
kindred—~and endeared to us, as Ireland will ever | 
tbe, and. remain, by the recollection of all the heroic 
sacrifices of her sons in the great cause of human 
rights—by all their patriotic struggles for liberty | 
and independence—by all their brilliant achieve- 
ments on every theatre and in every field where 
man has competed and struggled with his fellow 
man for the elevation of his race, in intellect, 
morals, and character. Iam persuaded, sir, that | 
there was full power in this Government to actas | 
‘it did in the case of La Fayette, by conferring solid 
proofs of its gratitude, by liberal appropriations of | 


the public money and the public lands updn ai 
national benefactor. Measuring the services of | 
Trishmen in our own bloody struggles for liberty 
by the same standard, can we now refuse to do | 
Jess for a whole nation, than we then did for a 
‘Single individual? Pass this bill, sir, and there is 
not a generous American within the limits of your | 
‘mighty Republic, who will not rejoice in the deed | 
you have done; and when the national ship, which į 
shall bear the fruits of your generosity across the | 
‘waters, thus testifying the affectionate regard of} 
‘one nation for another, and the sympathies of men | 
“the new. world for the distresses of men in the | 
ldy-depend upon it, sir, there is not an Irishman, | 
reis nota European, there is not a living being 
; ong the civilized nations of the world, who will | 
-Mot-hail her arrival at her port of destination, and 
“wrejoice in such a manifestation of national charity. 


ble energies of our: Government in a period of war 
for the vindication of that which it has claimed as 
aright. "We have deemed it necessary to ravage 
the country of an enemy, to spread death among 
her population, agd to fiood her cities with tears 
and blood.. Let us now show to the world that 
the same Government is not powerless for other 
purposes than those of war and desolation. That 
the genius and essential character of our institu- 
tions lead us to the indulgence, as a nation, of the 
best feelings of Me human heart, and. the noblest 
impulses which govern and direct the energies of 
man. Then if, inthe providence of God, it should 
ever happen that our own fair country should be 
stricken down with pestilence or famine, and we 


tions, our prayer to the Author of the Universe 
will not be met by the withering rebuke denounced 
| against those who have refused to feed the hungry, 
| or aid in the relief of the distresed. 

Mr. CASS said, as one member of this body, 
| he felt obliged to the Senator from Kentucky 


| priate remarks with which he had introduced it. 
He has (continued Mr. C.) expressed my senti- 
ments, but with an eloquence peculiarly his own. 
| While physical want is unknown in our couutry, 
the Angel of Death is striking déwn the famishing 
population of Europe, and especially the suffering 


from that country indicate a state of distress, in 
extent and degree, far exceeding any previous ex- 
perience in modern times. Itis a case beyond the 
reach of private charity. Its fountains are drying 
up before the magnitude of the evil. It isa national 
calamity, and calls for national contributions. The 
starving millions have no Egypt “ where they can 
go and buy corn, that they may live and not dic.” 


supplies. Ircland has strong claims upon the sym- 
pathy of the United States. There are few of our 
citizens who have not Irish blood in their veins. 
That country has sent outa large portign of the 
emigrants who have added numbers to our popula- 
tion, industry and enterprise to our capital, and the 
other elements of power and prosperity which are 
doing that mighty work, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, that is already exciting the admiration of 
the Old. World, and will stimulate by its example 
the exertions of the New. Our population of Irish 
descent have fought the battles of the country with 
as much zeal and bravery as any class of citizens. 
And from the Heights of Abraham, where Mont- 
gomery fell, to the walls of Monterey, their blood 
has been poured out like water in defence of liber- 
ty. We can now send to Ireland, not indeed what 
she has sent to us, her children—those we cannot 
part with—but food for their relatives, our friends, 
upon whom the hand of Gad is heavily laid. Ina 
petition presented yesterday by the Senator from 
| New York was a suggestion which Iam gratified 
| to find imbodied in the bill reported by the Senator 
from Kentucky, and which I should be happy to 
see carried into effect—to employ, in the transpor- 
tation of provisions, such of the armed ships of the 
United States as are not required for the operations 
| of war. It would be a beautiful tribute to the ad- 
i vaancing spirit of the age. The messenger of 


i; death would thus become a messenger of life; the 


| agents of destruction, agents of preservation; and 
| our eagle, which has flown above them, and car- 
| ried our arms to the very coasts of Ireland, would 


|| thas become the signal of hope, where it has been 


| the signal of defiance. 1 shall lend the bill my 
| support with great pleasure. 
' Mr. NILES said that he would not have entered 


| into this debate had not the adoption of this meas- 


| ure been urged with so much force and eloquence 


i by the honorable Senator from Kentucky. He 
| thought it was about time to pause a little in our 


| career. This bill was introducing a precedent; for į 


he believed there was no parallel case. which had 


been the subject of legislation. They were told i| 
| that this calamity in Ireland was of so serious and | 


alarming a character, that it appealed to this great 
nation for relief—that it was a whole starving peo- 


be driven to implore the assistance of other nä- i 


for the motion he had submitted, and for the appro- | 


| people of Ireland. The accounts which reach us | 


From our granary of abundance let us pour forth | 


“Bir; we are at this moment exhibiting the terri- l! ple which cried to us for aid—that it was a calam- | 


33 


ity beyond the reach of priv 


neXt question was, was it a subject for i 
care? Was it one which demanded the pouri 

out of the national purse? And if it were a: matter 
Yequiring national interposition, did’ it: belong to 


A D, 
us to interpose? . Asa matter of feeling among dur 
own citizens, as a moral and Christian people, hav. 
ing hearts to feel for the distresses of others; the 
contingency has been ‘met nobly throughout our 
whole country. Ifit demands national interference, 
did it not rather belong to the Government to. which 
the Irish people belonged? He would say nothing 
of the nature of that Government—of the op 
sion that was exercised by it upon its people. H 
simply asked whether it was any concern of ours 
in a national point of view? He was astonished 
ata proposition so extraordinary! Was not the 
British Government at this very moment legisla- 
ting upon this subject, and were we to assume that 
the greatest nation upon earth, the most wealthy 
and the most powerful, to whom several States of 
this Union were largely indebted, was not able to 
provide for its people’s wants? 

Did it not rather belong to Great Britain to proi 
vide for the necessities of its suffering people than 
for us? Were we to become volunteers, and allies, 
and codperators with that Government ina matter 
relating to the subjects of that Government? He 
thought it would be disrespectful towards: the Goy- 
ernment of Great Britain to do so. “It would be 
interfering with that which did not concern ub. 
Let that Government take care of its own’ people, 
if it were necessary that a Government should in- 
terfere, And this they were now doing, and in a 
noble manner; they were adopting measures to put 
Ireland in a state of wardship, constituting. the 
British Government its guardian. It was a bigħ- 
handed power, but with that we had nothing to do. 
They were carrying out measures of relief, appro- 
priating some twenty millions sterling, about one 
hundred millions of dollars. Whether this will be 
done in time to arrest the fatal progress of the ca- 
lamity, he knew not. Their treasury was as full 
as ours, and they were nearer the scene of distress, 
and it, of right, belonged to them to give relief, IP 
the people of Ireland were trampled upon by their 
Government, he did not know that that gave usia .. 
right, as a nation, to.interfere. : He would, not as- 
sert that we were restrained by any.constitutiotial 
difficulties; he was not going to raise any consti- 
tutional objection; but this he would say, that this 
matter was misconceived. It had no business here, 
We were going out of the line of our duty.. We 
were acting as we had no right to act--consututing 
ourselves almoners to all nations. Why not go. to 
Scotland, and France, and Prussia, where the peo- 
ple are suffering from scarcity? This was the 
commencement of a course of legislation to which 
there was no end. We were forgetting the great 
maxim, that charity begins at home. . 

This.Government had not interfered to relieve 
the distresses of its own people, when suffering 
from the consequences of destructive fires which 
had sometimes occurred, destroying whole towns, 
as in the case of Fayetteville some years ago, and 
they had done rightly in not interfering, because it 
was a dangerous exercise of power. It was a 
power that could not be exercised justly. They 


| had better leave the business of dispensing alms to 


the liberality and generosity and better judgment 
of their constituents. He would act as he thought 
right. He felt that he had no authority to vote 
half a million of money for the people of Ireland— 
none at all in his representative capacity.: He did 
not feel justificd in taking the people’s money for 
any object which was not committed to our charge. 
It was all wrong. He thought the President might 
be authorized to go so far as to send out a public 
ship to carry the contributions of our citizens; and 
for that he was disposed tọ vote, but.he would not 


| be willing to go any further. Senators seemed to 


rely on the precedent established by the act of 
Congress—an inconsiderate act he considered it 
giving a portion of publi money in the case of the 
earthquake at Caraccas.. He did not regard that 
as establishing a precedent for this appropriation, 
which would be placed on-record to justify similar 
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appropriations. for all-time to come. . He would 
‘ot put his hands into the public treasury to make 
aü improper, he-had almost said, an. unconstitu- 
tional, use of the public money—of the money. of. 
his constituents. .~ 

: Mr. BAGBY observed, that he was not prepared 
to vote for this bill at present, and he therefore ob- 
jected to the second reading at this time. He sub- 
sequently withdrew his objection, however, and 
the bill was read a second time. Tt was then 
assed, by to be taken up in Committee of the 

hole to-morrow. 

ADVERSE REPORTS. 

On motion by Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, 
the Committee on Pensions was discharged from 
the further consideration of the petition of Mrs. | 
Clara H. Pike, widow of General Zebulon M. 
Pike, praying to be restored to the pension roll; | 
and also from the further consideration of the peti- | 
tion of David Whelply, for extra compensation for 
services in the expedition of General Pike. 


Mr. ASHLEY, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, to whom had been referred the memorial |; 
of Charles Stearns, submitted a report thereon; į 
which was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. A., from the same. committee, to whom had j 
been referred the petition of William Hogan, ad- 
ministvator of Michael Hogan, deceased, submit- 
ted `a report thereon, which was ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. A., from the same committee, to whom had 
been referred the bill for the relief of the estates of | 
Benjamin Metoyer and François Gaiennie, de- 
ceased, reported the same without amendment, 
and with a recommendation that it do not pass. 

On motion by Mr. A., the Committee on the Ju- | 
diciary was discharged from the further consider- |; 
ation of the memorial of citizens of Schuylkill | 
county, Pennsylvania, respecting the importation 
of foreign criminals and paupers. 

On motion of Mr. ATCHISON, the Committee | 
on Indian Affairs was discharged from the further | 
consideration of the petition of H. H. Hildreth. 


CIVIL AND DIPLOMATIC BILL. 


On motion by Mr. EVANS, the Senate resumed 
the consideration, as in committee of the whole, 
of the bill from the House making appropriations 


for the civil and diplomatic expenses of the Gov- || 


ernment for the year ending on the 30th day of 
June, 1848. 

The question pending was upon agreeing to the 
following amendment, submitted yesterday by Mr. 
CAMERON: 


to Ritchie & Heiss the amount deducted by the committees 

of the Senate and House af Representatives from their ae- | 
counts, as rendered, for printing furnished aud delivered | 
previous to the passage of the printing law now in opera- j 

„Mr. EVANS said that his attention had been 
directed to certain facts connected with this mat- | 
ter, which led him to form a different opinion with 
respect to the propriety of this amendment, from | 
that which he had yesterday entertained. There 
was a manifest difference between the printing of 
the Senate and that of the House, as regarded the 
terms of the contract with the public printers. 
The printing for the Senate was taken under the |; 
most distinct agreement that the prices were to be |! 
fixed by Congress during the session. The print- | 
ing of the Fouse, as he understood it now, though 
he had not so understood it before, was taken 
and executed under no such agreement whatever, 
On the contrary, the printer of the House was 
elected without the slightest regard to compensa- 
tion, but entered into the contract, and gave bonds 
for its fulfilment, upon the basis of the prices of 
the resolution of 1819, The contract with the Sen- | 
ate was on the basis of prices being fixed by Con- 
gress during the session. He could therefore see 
a pretty strong claim for compensation so far as 
regards the printing of the House, but none as re- 
gards, the printing of the Senate; and would move |! 
to strike out the words which related to the print- 
ing of the Senate. 

Mr. CAMERON then rose and said that the 
Senator from Maine was correct as to the contract 
with the House. He had received a communica- | 
tion from Mr. John P. Heiss, which set forth | 
clearly the facts presented by him (Mr. C.) yes- 
terday. He would send that letter to the Secre- 
tary’s desk, so that it might be read. il 

On the 3d of March, 1845, Congress passed a i 
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i such action apply to that body. It was contended j 


| law was not the fault of the printers, but of Con- 


n x ! There was a great want of promptness and neat- 
That the Seeretary of the Treasury be instructed to pay |} m t l 


| furnished to the House, it was shown that on six | 


į sidered a liberal profit. 


i whether the rates at which the printing was ex- 


law declaring that the prices paid- for the ‘public 
printing should be at a deduction - of twenty: per 
cent. from those of 1819; that on-the 2d December, 
1846, they were elected printers to the House of 
Representatives, and on the 15th of that month 
they were elected printers to the Senate; that seven 
months afterwards a joint resolution was passed, 
reducing still further the rates established by law, 
and making it retroactive in its effect. Messrs. 
Ritchie & Heiss claim that the prices allowed by 
the law of 1845 were legally due them, until that 
act was abrogated by the law of July, 1846, and 
that the latter act could have no operation, so as 
to set aside a public act until the joint resolution 
was passed and approved by the President. Ithad 
been contended that the Senate had made a stipu- 
lation prior to the election of ghe printers that 
those gentlemen should be governed by any de- 
duction which that body or Congress should think 
proper; but no such stipulation was entered into | 
by the House. If, therefore, the Senate resolu- 
lution could be construed to act retrospectively, 

still, there not being any such understanding with | 
the House, it was unjust and inequitable to make 


further that the printers did not understand the 
preliminary resolution of the Senate as compel- | 
ling them to submitto any reduction from what the 
law allowed for work done previous to its passage. 
The delay which took place in the passage of the 


gress. Any other construction, it was contended, 
would operate most unjustly and oppressively, in- 
asmuch as their contract bound them to execute 
the printing promptly and correctly, under heavy 
penalties, and the Senate might, if they had thought 
proper, have reduced the printing sixty or eighty 
per cent., and compelled them to a heavy sacrifice 
and rain, if such could be construed retroactively. ; 
The printers would in that case have had no op- | 


portunity to vacate their contract, or have saved |) 


themselves from inevitable ruin. 

Mr. WEBSTER considered the case as not 
much altered by the communication which had 
been read, but it had opened a different aspect to 
him after the statement of the Senator from Maine. 
He thought there was a difference in the contract 
made by the House and that made by the Senate; 
still, as the Senate had, on a former occasion, 
acted generously to its printers, and as the meas- 
ure in this case was not more liberal than it had 
been in that instance, he was disposed to vote for 
the appropriation. 
style and manner in which the printing was done. 
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ness in the execution. Massachusetts sends copies 
of her bilis here, which present a striking contrast. 
to those of this body, and are probably printed at 
half the expense. 

Mr. CLAYTON expressed his belief that the 
Senator from Massachusetts had not examined the | 
subject with sufficient care. $ 


Did that Senator un- ; 


| derstand that this amendment would give the prin- 
| ter 80 per cent. above the price contracted for by || 


him? Jt was to pay for the whole of the printing 
according to the rates established by the joint reso- 
lution of 1819. He then stated the © 


what was done in the House, a resolution was 
adopted, and a committee appointed, and the prin- 


ters were clected subject to that resolution. The 
[Jouse would understand this better than he did, 
and would act on its own understanding of the mat- 
ter. He claimed that they should be paid accord- 
ing to law, and fully according to law. He had 
not heard that they had suffered any loss by their | 
contract. 
money by it, then the case would stand on a better 
footing. ` But from the estimates of other printer 


documents only, our printers had realized a profit : 
of about $77,000. He thought this would be con- 


Mr. EVANS again stated his view of the mat- j 
ter. In the House of Representatives the contract | 
contained no such condition as that of the Sen- | 
ate. The House appointed a committee to inquire | 
ecuted could not be reduced. In the meantime | 
they had elected their printers, who consequently 
were to do the printing on the terms then existing. 
The resolution was not intended to.affect the rates 
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If they could show that they had lost | 
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But he must complain of the || 


r until after the- contract 
expired.. ~ pi eng Sy 
Mr. WEBSTER said that according to the state- 
ment just made, the. printers, so far.as the. House 
was concerned, stood on strict legal rights. It was 
said that a different rule governed us, because there 
had been an express understanding in the contract 
that so far as this body was concerned, the prices 
paid should be such as might afterwards be fixed 
by law. The printing of the Senate amounted to 
about one-fifth of the whole, and to the other four- 
fifths the parties are legally entitled. Was it worth 
while to make any difference? He was willing to 
strike out the words; but he could not help feeling 
that it was a narrow view of things, and he would 
be perfectly willing to go a little beyond the literal 
meaning of the contract, 

Mr. SIMMONS said he believed that at the time 
when these printers were elected they were willing 
to take the printing on any terms we might choose 
to prescribe. On this account, therefore, he would 
be willing to give them all that the law allows 
them, They were in our power, and he would hold 
them, too, strictly to their agreement. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON insisted that the amend- 
ment was a violation of the agreement made with 
these printers; and that they were neither entitled 
to additional compensation here nor in the House 
of Representatives. They stood on precisely the 
same ground as to both Houses. To show this, 
Mr. H. read the contract. 

Mr. MOREHEAD desired to call the attention 
of some of his friends back to the manner in which 
they had voted on a similar question in 1842, 
The Senator from Connecticut, he was aware, did 
not vote for that resolution. It would be recollect- 
ed that in the 27th Congress, printers were called 
on for estimates. Gales & Scaton, taunted by 
this mode of proceeding, stated their willingness 
to take the printing at 20 per cent. under the 
rates of the existing law. We had pinned them 
to that offer when we came into power in 1841. 
They had afterwards found ita losing business, 
and came to us with their complaints, when we at 
once relieved them. These printers, doubtless, 
are doing also a losing business. Although there 

had been something in their recent course which 
| justly rendered them obnoxious to censure, he 

would vote for this allowance, and not permit his 
course to be influenced by what had recently taken 
place in this Chamber, 

Mr. DAYTON stated the cireumstances which 
had led to the appropriation for Gales & Seaton. 
The profits are realized, not so much from the 
rates of the ordinary printing, as from the extra 
number of documents which may be ordered. 
Gales & Seaton satisfied everybody that they were 
losers. If these parties could prove that they also 
are losers, he would pursue the same course to- 
wards them. 

Mr. BADGER stated that as he was not in the 
Senate at the time alluded to, he had no con- 
istency either to preserve or to endanger by his 
vote on this question. The fact of the allowance 
Í to Gales & Seaton rather strengthened than weak- 
ened his opposition to the amendment. No con- 
tract could hereafter be made with any printer, if 
he was to be allowed to come here afterwards,and 
receive additional pay on his complaining that he 


made with the printers had 
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| wasa loser: and thus the same thing would be 


done over and over. The contractors from New 
York, who have agreed to exccute our printing 
much lower than any printer would undertake it 
for in this city, if we passed this amendment, 
might come here and say they had lost money, 
and might ask relief. He did not perceive that 
the printing was done in such a style of excel- 
lence as would found a claim to any unusual liber- 
ality on the part of the Senate. ‘The sum paid to 


| Gales & Seaton was because they had made a 


losing bargain. If such was the case here, let the 
case be put on its proper ground, and he would 


then look more favorably upon it. 

Mr. CALHOUN thought there was a material 
difference in the position which these printers occu- 
pied in relation to the Senate, and that in which 
they stood with regard to the House. He would 
therefore vote for the motion to strike out. the 
words relating to the Senate. 

After a few words in explanation from Mr. 
EVANS and Mr. CLAYTON, the question was 
taken on the amendment moved by Mr. Evans to 
Mr. Cameron’s amendment, and decided in the 
negative: Ayes 21, noes 99, 


IBAT. 


The question was. then taken. on the amendment 
offered by Mr. Cameron, and decided-as follows: 
: YEAS.—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Bagby, 

‘Breese, Cameron, Cass, Chalmers, Dickinson, Dix; Fair- | 
field, Hannegan, Houston, -Johnson of Louisiana, Mason, 
Morehead, Rusk, Sevier, Simmons, Soulé, Sturgeon, Web- | 
ster, Westcott, and Woodbridge—25. 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Badger, Benton, Berrien, Bright, 
Butler, Caiboun, Thomas Clayton, John M. Clayton, Cor- 
win, Davis, Dayton, Evans, Huntington, Jarnagin, Johnson 


of Maryland, Mangum, Miller, Niles, and. Yulee—Q0, 
THE THREE MILLION BILL. 


Ch motion by Mr. SEVIER, the Senate resumed 
the consideration, as in committee of the whole, of 
the bill making further appropriation to bring the 
existing war with Mexico to a speedy and honor- 
able conclusion. : | 

Mr. HANNEGAN then rose and said: The 
main proposition before the Senate is simple in its 
nature, and when stripped of adventitious matter, 
rather barren as a subject of debate. The motives 
which induced the President to call for, and the |! 
Committee on Foreign Relations to report, a bill 
for an extraordinary appropriation of three mil- 
lions, were frankly and clearly set forth by the 
chairman of that committee in his opening remarks, $i 
and signify nothing more than a desire to have the 
proposed amount placed at the discretion of the 
Executive, to be used, if necessary, in the final 
attainment of that most desirable end—a peace 
with Mexico. I will not offend the Senate by des- 
canting upon the blessings of peace. There is no 
object more desirable to a nation than its proper | 
preservation. A termination of the present war | 
with Mexico is desirable for both countries by 
every consideratioh which policy can suggest or | 
humanity inspire. ‘The appropriation itself pre- 
sents nothing unusual in the practice of the Gov- 
ernment. Tt has all the authority of precedent on 
past occasions, neither of which can be regarded of 
equal urgency with the present crisis; and so far 
as the precedent is concerned, it has all the weight 
which can attach to illustrious names intimately 
and eternally associated with our civil institu- 
tions. The question, therefore, is one of expedien- 
cy alone. At the last session a similar appropria- 
tion was called for by the President. Regarding it 
then, as I have said I regard it now, a mere ques- 
tion of expediency, I was opposed to its grant, be- 
cause F desired further information as to its object. 
With the explanation now before us, I am satis- 
fied to trust the amount in the hands of the Execu- 
tive, because the act itself is preceded by a satis- |; 
factory disclosure of the motives inducing, and the | 
uses requiring it. It is guarded in advance by all 
the cautionary measures which the most jealous 
vigilance seems to require, and the application of | 
the money cannot be misdirected, without a gross | 
violation of his official trust by the President—such | 
a violation as would inevitably bring him to the | 
bar of public justice, and within the precincts of | 
this very Chamber, consign him to degradation, 
and his memory to the most ignominious associa- | 
tions. The one exclusive purpose to which the 
money is to be applied, is the securement of peace, 
which all concur is most desirable. I do not use |} 
the bandied term honorable peace, because I take 
it for granted that any other is out of the question. 
No member of the Senate entertains higher opin- | 
ions of the importance of that great constitutional |; 
provision which confides to Congress the absolute |; 
control of the public treasury, and withholds from | 
application at individual discretion one single cent. i 
This appropriation I regard as strictly specific, as ‘| 
if directed to the erection of a custom-house, or 
the construction of a harbor. The object is equally 
determinate, and in its expenditure [ feel that we | 
have a guarantee of the highest possible character 
The eyes of the country are directed with all-ab 
sorbing interest to the prosecution, the progress 
and the termination of the war with Mexico. 
Every step that is taken is noted throughout the 
land; and none can doubt that, as the passage of j) 
this extraordinary appropriation would attract the f 

i 


deepest interest, the public would require, as the | 
price of its expenditure, the most wholesome and | 
the most desirable result. Iam not prepared to |! 
say that the appropriation of this money will effect 
the object, nor am I armed with any reasons other |: 
than those I derive from the Senator from Arkan- |. 
sas, in support of the probability that it will bean 
earnest of peace. Viewing it as I do, if the meas- 
ure do no good, it can do no harm. Unless ap- 
plied in accordance with the law, and the spirit and 
meaning of. that law, it remains in the treasury, 


; are exposed. They uniformly read -us through 


could not easily be estimated. 


| ures, after all that has transpired, would encour- 


| must necessarily forbid the thought. 


| as Mexico can at any time bring into the field? 
| The unhappy fate of the brave defenders of the 


| These posts. must be abandoned at the approach 


ii the remote assurance of peace, it entails upon the j 


i! of a numerous standing army—a war equipment 
| as strong in numbers as our present list will be 


' provided for. This is inevitable, from the fact 
: that we must necessarily keep a sufficient force in | 


ii may arise, to concentrate at any required point for i 
| the repulsion of an army, which may at any mo- | 


li 


and of course lapses into the common fund, the 
property. of the nation, and under the exclusive 
control of Congress. i f 
The President must have reasons of a confiden- 
tial character in addition to what has been com- 
municated to Congress, satisfactory to his. own 
mind, that this money is essential to the termina- 
tion of the war; and, in the present crisis, as on all 
similar occasions, the common suggestions of pol- 
icy forbid a public disclosure of the information 
which I presume- he has confidentially received. 
The great defect of our Government is the publici-- 
ty to which all our movements, intentions, and 
negotiations, connected with foreign governments, 


the debates in Congress, whilst we are blind as to 
their ultimate deggns. And the advantages which 
have thus been acquired over us at various times, 
At the same time 
I do not well know how the evil could be reme- 
died, consistently with the form and spirit of re- 
publican institutions. 

But, Mr. President, whilst I am thus willing to 
place this sum of money in the hands of the Ex- 
ecutive for a specific purpose, I must be allowed 
to express my own strong convictions thatit should 
be accompanied by the most decided and energetic 
prosecution of the war on the part of this Govern- 
ment. Jam grossly deceived by all the lessons of 
experience which are taught in the history of other 
nations, if a temporizing policy on our part will 
have any effect but to defeat the very end we would 
accomplish. There is no peace within the circle 
of a system of half-way measures at this juncture. 
If there is, all history is a lie. A friend—aware 
of my opinion on this point—has kindly furnished 


me with the following very apt quotation from one || 


of the most accomplished writers of the day. Ma- ! 
cauley, in his review of Hallam’s Constitutional 
History, says: 

“Tf there be any truth established by the universa} expe- 
rience of nations, it is this, that to carry the spirit of peace 
into war, is a weak and eruei policy. The time of negotia- | 
tion is the time for deliberation and del But when an į 


i hand. It will drive back the: frontier;:and i 


But, in‘addition to this, it: devolwes: unoh the 


donee nae i c P 
inhabitants of Texas and the- entré frontie: 


necessity of a’ military organization, ai strict: 
| vigilant as though the enemy was contijiually 


| desolate the exposed settlements, where the inhabi 
; tants must become the prey: of’ innumerable bards: 
| of murderers and marauding rancheros; to: whom. 
i sucha state of warfare would be the very spritig of: 
existence. In addition to all this; it would ‘require: 
us to keep up extensive depéts of provision, and 
j all the necessary equipments of war ‘requisite. for 
an army marching to give battle in “an enemys’ 
i country. In the event ofa successful attack upon 
one or more of these fortified posts, and indeed in 
every movement of our forces under such: a state 
of things, all would depend upon celerity.: Not-& 
day, nor an hour could be spared from: the quick’ 
and sudden march. “It would» become :a war öf 
continual forays, with all the advantages’ ‘onthe 
side of the enemy, whose half-savage, vagrant, and 
| itinerant people, would find ample field to gratify 
their unsated and insatiable love of rapine and 
blood in the indiscriminate plunder and slaughter 
of families and neighborhoods. 

There is still a most fatal objection to the pro» 
posed plan, in my mind. ‘Lo levy and collect the 
imposts from customs as contemplated, it would 
| be actually necessary to maintain garrisons at the 
| various posts along the Gulf of Mexico, sufficient- 
ly strong, not only for the defence of the works 
intrusted to their care, but for various offensive 
operations, and more especially the prevention ‘of 
l a general system of contraband, which would: in= 
| evitably defeat the object of revenues. Experience 
| has proved that our present squadron in the Gulf 
is altogether inadequate to the purpose of blockade; 
Unless we are deceived by the most gross misie- 
presentations, there has been, up to this time, little 
| more than a nominal blockade of the single port 
{and harbor of Vora Cruz. I will not pretend to 
| estimate the naval augmentation which would be 
| necessary to enforce such a blockade as would put 


extreme case calls for that remedy, whic in its own na- 
ture most violent, and whichin such cases is a remedy only | 
because itis violent, itis idle to thiuk of mitigating and di- | 
luting, Languid war ean do nothing which negotiation or | 
submission will not do better; and to act on any other prin- | 
ple js not to save blood and money, but to squander 
them.” 


To fall back upon a system of defensive meas- | 


age the belief in Mexico that we felt ourselves 
inadequate to the prosecution of offensive meas- 
ures, and in all probability would entaf upon the 
country an interminable border war. If this sys- 
tem of defence should be adopted, in accordance 
with the views of the Senator from South Carolina, 
(Mr. Catnowun,] elevated and statesmanlike as 
those views are in many respects, I must be per- 
mitted to differ with bim, both in his estimate of 
the number of troops necessary to defend the fron- 
tier from the mouth of the river to the Passo del 
Norte, as well as the consequences which must re- 
sult from a policy which it is certainly not offen- 
sive to denominate temporizing. ‘The distance of 
the line, as I have estimated iton the map, is over 
five hundred miles, to be defended by four posts, 
each garrisoned with one regiment. ft will not be 
contended that these posts can furnish mutual suc- 
cor in case of attack. Their want of contiguity 
Is it to be | 
supposed that a garrison, consisting of a single | 
regiment could resist the attack of such an army 


Alamo is a sufficient answer to the question. 


of a Mexican army, properly led, or their garri- 
sons find bloody graves beneath the ruins of their 
own defences. The great and vital objection which 
xists to this plan is, that as it furnishes not even 


country an absolute necessity for the maintenance 


when filled by the additional ten regiments just 


our southern division to meet any emergency that 


must vainly endeavor to predict. 


ment become an army of invasion. How long this | 
‘| state of things would continue, human foresight 


i 
i 


'a stop to wholesale smuggling along the entire 
| coast of Mexico on the Gulf; but I doubt very 
i much if our whole naval. force would not find 
‘active and sufficient employment in the service, ` 

| In addition to this, the whole plan of revenue 
| from imports may be counteracted by the regula- 
i tions of Mexico establishing such duties on im- 
į ported articles consumed as would amount to an 
interior prohibition, And, sir, our own history 
impresses a lesson which stands out in bold relief 
for the admiration and imitation of mankind, ‘and 
which, as it will never be forgotten by us, may, 
whenever. the exigency shall require, be adopted by 
others. They may, as our ancestors did with tea, 
resolve neither to purchase nor to use that which 
| has paid a duty to us. ‘These are the prominent 
objections which have arisen in my mind to the 
: military feature in the plan of the Senator from 
| South Carolina. I offer them with great diffidence, 
land without the slightest abatement of the high 
i respect which I feel for his eminent endowments, 
and which for more than the third of a century 
have made him a burnished and “a shining mark” 
| in the history of his country. If my objections are 
| well-grounded, any plan of mere defence and con~ 
| sequent inactivity is utterly inadequate to the de~- 
| sired end. Instead of promoting peace, such defen- 
sive measures would procrastinate the war. They 
would increase rather than diminish the effusion of 
i human blood. 

Upon the score of expense, it offers to me no 
| advantage; for I cannot see how we are to retain 
| military possession along the banks of the Rio del 
Norte and the entire Gulf coast of Mexico with a 
less military force than would be sufficient for all 
the purposes of invasion. The whole plan of the 
Senator from South Carolina is resolved in three 
words—armed possession and inaction.. My timit- 
| ed reading and refleetion have taught me that, in de- 


i| termining upon a plan of military operations, itis a 
i fatal oversight not to consider well the probable 


| effect which the plan shall have apon the mind and 
| condition of the enemy, as well as upon the habits 
! and predisposition of their lives. This one oversight 
i in a single instance arrested in his towering career 
; and consigned to loneliness and death upon a bar- 
i ren rock, the mightiest of earth’s conquerors, the 
| loftiest of all her princes—he who burst upon a 
dazzled world with all the brightness of a new sun 


| in thezenith, and “ before whose deeds the achieve- 
| ments of Ammon’s son grow pale.” l 
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_ So: far as.the-boundary. proposed to be defended 
by.the honorable: Senator. from South Carolina is 
concerned, Fam well content with it as a: perma- 
nent boundary in fixing the future limits between 
this country and Mexico, and tothis purpose [am 
willing to contribute by a proper indemnity upon 
a final adjustment of our difficulties. It has been 
conclusively shown by that Senator, that. vacant 
and unoccupied. territory is the only- accession, 
which in sound policy we should think of making 
in. that quarter. ‘Mexico and the United States are 
peopled by two distinctand utterly unhomogeneous 
races.. In no reasonable period could we amalga- 
mate. : Nomadic in their habits, and grossly ig- 
norant, as a vast proportion of them are, they are 
utlerly unfit for the blessings and the restraints of 
rational liberty, because they cannot comprehend 
the distinction between regulated freedom, and that 
unbridled licentiousness which consults only the 
evil passions of the human heart, making each man 
the avenger of his own wrongs, and government 
itsclf a mere plaything, at the capricious pleasure 
of the infuriated mass. With them as with our 
own savage tribes, liberty is the utter absence of 
civil restraint and of laws. For many long, long 
years before they could be adapted to our institu- 
tions, New England must have her schoolmasters 
there. in every hamlet and district. “Sir, in my 
opinion, no plan on our part will be effectual in 
restoring peace between the two countries, but that 
which includes the most vigorous and efficient 
measures; and, therefore, I trust that all the ener- 
gies of the nation will be directed to the prosecution 
of offensive war during the campaign now in pro- 
gress. So far, our victories have been productive 
of no results other than the individual glory, which 
all concede to the gallant officers and soldiers who 
have participated in the various conflicts. Our 
operations hitherto have been confined to the bor- 
ders of Mexico; we have inflicted upon their coun- 
ty. none of the severities of war. ‘Lhe great mass 
of the Mexican population have heard of the din 
of war; but it is only in the far distance. The 
feeling of security, the absence of Ba ng 
is as complete with them as with us. 1 think [do 
not venture too much in saying that so far this war 
has been serviceable to them asa nation. It has uni- 
ted opposite, contending, and bloody factions; and 
for the first time in their history, the Government 
beging to wear the appearance of stability, which a 
mere defensive war on our part, I think, would be | 
apt to strengthen. That there is no peace for us 
under such a state of things, I must frankly say, 
is a conclusion irresisuble with me. We must seek 
peace with our armies in their seats of power and 
wealth, the homes and palaces of their rulers—this | 
way lies peace. The road to the city of Mexico | 
is the road to peace. Their capital and other prin- 
cipal cities in the hands of a well-appointed army, 
evincing at every step a decided purpose, controlled 
by clemency, but acting, whenever the ovcasion 
requires, with proper severity, and determined thus 
to continue the war to its close, will ensure us a 
peace proffered by Mexico betore the autumn leaf 
has fallen. In this position we can support our |i 
armies, because we can avail ourselves of their re- jį 
venues, by enforcing the regulations which we pre- 
scribe; we can command their contributions; we 
can confiscate their public property; we can enforce | 
all the rights of conquerors for the time being. But | 
to any such vigorous and decided measures, | hear | 
objections founded in the nature and constitution | 
of the Mexicans, as descendants of the Spaniards, 
whose indomitable resistance to the Moors several 
centuries back, and to Napoleon within our own 
time, has been arrayed here, as an argument against 
the prosecution of a war of invasion on our part. | 
This argument, if it agreed with the case, would | 
be very good; but under existing circumstances 
it is worth nothing, In the first place, all the in- 
formation I possess teaches me that a vast majority | 
of the Mexican people have scarcely a drop of Span- | 
ish blood in their veins. ‘They are principally In- | 
dians and a mongrel race, with the negro stock in- 
grafted on the Indian, and occasionally a mixture 
of Spanish. But Spaniards and their descendants | 
do not constitute one-fifth of the entire population. | 
So that the great proportion have not this inherent | 
obstinacy in conflict. But admitting that they were | 
all Spaniards—all descendants ‘* of high Castile or j 
lofty Arragon’’—to make the argument of value 
the cases must be parallel. Between the Moors and 
Spaniards, the war was one of extermination on 
both sides; the object was the exclusive possession | 


of. the country, which was covered with their re- 


| deeds of their ancestors, roused them to the pre- 


| it can be to us. 
| often asked before, in kind language, the payment 


occupied territory, lying along our borders, essen- 
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spective cities, and temples and palaces; and to ef- 
fectthe purpose of either side, the entire destruction 
of the opposite race was necessary. It was, more- 
over, a war between two contrary systems of re- 
ligion. It was the crescent arrayed against the cross; 
the mosque against the monastery. And the deep 
struggle was whéther the land should be dedicated 
to Allah and his bloody prophet, or the one true 
and living God. The objects of Napoleon in Spain 
were scarcely less offensive to a people boasting 
their independence from the extinction of the Ro- 
man rule over mankind. He came amongst them 
to displace their ancient dynasty, to dethrone the 
descendant of a long race of their kings, and to 
dispossess their nobility, with immemorial descent, 
of the homes, and the lands, ang the palaces, and | 
the castles, where, for a hundred generations, their 
ancestors had held undisputed authority. And here | 
again the masses could be roused by appeals to 
their piety, for it was well known that the soldiers 
cradled in the French revolution carried no religion 
in their ranks, and-regarded mosqueand abbey with 
equal indifference. ‘The object of Napoleon was 
the substitution of a new race of monarchs in the 
person of his brother, than which nothing could 
be more offensive to Spanish pride and Spanish 
prejudice. There had moreover existed for ages 
an inherent warlike rivalry between France and 
Spain. Their bloody conflicts had often resound-. 
ed amid the passes of the Pyrenees and the Alps, 
or struggling for empire on the plains of Italy, 
where the field of Pavia bears eternal testimony to 
the glory of Spain, or back in France where Ro- 
croy witnessed the utter annihilation of the famed 
and dreaded Spanish infantry. Here were motives 
as strong as can actuate the human heart to end- 
less resistance. They were fighting for all that 
men and nations hold dear on this side the grave. 
The memories of long ages, filled with the heroic 


servation of their own and their country’s inde- 
pendence. ‘Their cities carried by assault, their 
villages smoking in ruins, the midnight air filled 
with the cries of their unbappy daughters, driven 
forth naked and perishing from the altars where 
they had vowed themselves to God and sanctity; 
thetr consecrated cloisters resounding with the rev- 
elries of a brutal soldiery, all combined, would 
have roused to madness and to flame the lowest j 
human heart that ever beat responsive to the 
words home and country. What parallel is there 
in all this with the proposition for offensive meas- 
ures on ow part against Mexic? In what single 
point does the resemblance exist? in marching 
upon the city of Mexico, and possessing ourselves 
of her strongholds, what is the object which they 
well know we entertain? Reparation for wrongs 
which she has inflicted on us, and which repara- 
tion we desire her to make by the conclusion of a 
treaty of peace and Hmits, as honorable to her as | 
We asi at her hands, as we have 


of long withheld indemnities, and the establish- 
ment of a fixed boundary. ‘hese are the terms of 
peace. As to the acquisition of territory included 

in the terms, we ask it jointly by way of purchase | 
and indemnity or satisfaction for the present war, 
and it is only to be taken from her vacant and un- 


tial to us, useless to her, and which is already sub- į 


dued by our arms, in the chances of a war which 
she had long provoked, and which she was more 
eager to begin at last than we were. 

Do we propose the subjugation and conquest of 
Mexico? [do not believe there is one sane and 
intelligent man in the United States, who would 
accept her, if she should make the voluntary offer. 
Do we propose to overturn her Government, and 
give herrulers and laws of our selection? What 
maniac ever conceived the thought? Is our pur- 
pose to change the form of her religion, or to rob 
and desecrate her religious temples? The Consti- 
tution of our country secures to the votarics of that 
religion and all others, the fullest enjoyment of | 
their worship; churches and the chapels of the i 
Catholic lift their proud spires in smiling security § 
all over this broad republic. And what American |): 
officer dare place his foot again upon his native | 
soil who fails to punish with unmitigated severity |! 
the ruffian soldier under his command who offers |: 
violence to the inoffensive and unresisting ? But | 
my friend from Ohio said the other day, that ; 
Mexico would feel as indignant at the thought of | 


| surrendering. to us-any part:of her, ternitory, as 


we would, should. England attempt to wrest from 
us. Massachusetts, with the consecrated soil of 


Bunker’s Hill. Sir, I cannot admit: the force-of - 


the comparison, nor I presume will the people of 
Massachusetts recognise it very readily- On the 
one side, a teeming, industrious, and enlightened 
population, the very home of science and art, learn+ 
ing and the muses, and covered at every step with 
sanctified recollections of heroic suffering and mar- 
tyrdom in the cause of liberty; on the other, a 
wilderness uninhabited, save by bands of roving 
savages. The fields of Mexican revolutionary 
glory lie not in the wilderness. She has no Bun- 
ker’s Hill, no Lexington, in California and New 
Mexico. If she had, I might conceive the feeling 
which my friend has pictured. I should then lise 
ten with an aching heart to her appeal, if humbled 
before us, and pointing to them as her treasures, 
she should ask us, if we intended to despoil her of 
the fields where her independence was won, and 
the graves where mouldered the bones of her he- 
roes first stricken in fight. But this is not the case, 
and in asking her to.convey to us a portion of her 
unoccupied territory, we are asking no more than 
what our good nature induced us to do last sum- 
mer, when, without any equivalent at all, we sur- 
rendered to England two thirds or three-fourths of 
our own territory in Oregon, and that, too, with 
the decided approbation of those who now think it 
very wrong to take any land from Mexico. 

As to the causes of this war, L shall not enter 
into them; its justice or its injustice, in my opin- 
ion, have but little to do with its prosecution, when 
the aim on all sides is to prosecute it for the sake of 
a speedy termination. One thing, however, 1 may 
in justice remark, that unless refuted, the assign- 
ment of causes made by the President in his open- 
ing message must secure to us the verdict of pos- 
terity, But be this as it may, one thing is certain, 
we are engaged in war with an obstinate enemy, 
and during its continuance I feel bound by the 
highest sense of duty to contribute, by every means 
in my power, to the success of my country’s arms, 
and the humiliation and overthrow of the enemy. 
I stop not to ask the approval of casuists when 
my heart bids me to know only my own coun- 
try in the contest; and I fervently trust that God 
may forever crown her eagle banner with victory, 
whenever and wherever her sons may unfurl it 
in battle, beneath. the broad vault of Heaven, 
Never may its glorious folds, dimmed and discol- 
ored with the blood of its soldiers, trail in the dust. 
Į should deplore an unjust or an aggressive war as 
much as any man; I would leave no proper means 
untried for an accommodation; to secure peace, I 
would yield everything but honor; but whilst war 
lasted I would strain every sinew, exert every 
nerve of the nation to impress the enemy and the 
world with the terror of our arms. Sir, the hunt- 
ers-up of conscience cases may approve it or not: 
I am well assured that this course it is my duty to 
adoptand pursue. I would not, whilst the gloomy 


| cloud of war hung over the land, say to the ene- 


my, ‘Go on! you are right—we are wrong! The 
God of justice is on your side, and His avenging 
hand will yet deliver to your toils our soldiers 
bound hand and foot, so that you may flesh your 
swords in their bosoms!’’ Sir, E would not say 
to our own brave soldiers, “ March slowly—trail 
your arms—you are engaged in an unjust and 
unholy war”? No. Iwould not paralyze their 
strong arms and valiant hearts in the hour of 
battle! T would not rob them of the hope of Hea- 
ven! I would not shriek into the ear of the dying 
soldier that for him no bright-eyed angels waited 
above the smoke of the battle—that he must 
never hope for Paradise! No! but I would say to 
our soldiers, “Advance your standard! Wave it 
high in air! Let its flashing folds make music; 
when the battle is over, let the blaze of victory 
surround it, or let your lifeless bodies be piled in 
pyramids on the gory field! Onward in this spirit, 


‘ or dream no more of the proud wife’s kiss, or the 


mother’s blessing and her prayer!’ For, | must 
confess, I do not comprehend the forecast which 
proposes the withdrawal of our armies, or the pru- 
dence which declares in advance that we must at- 
tach no Mexican territory to the Union. I assail 
no Senator’s motives—I question no Senator’s pa- 
triotism; I speak only to what i conceive to be an 
error of policy when I say, that in my view, the 
adoption of any such proposition amounts, in ap- 
pearance, at least, to submission; and that whilst, 


s 


ts 


on the ove hand, they are-eminently. calculated to 
éncourage the arrogance of Mexico, upon the other, 
they will find no response in the bosom ofthe Uni- 
ted States. Our people will indignantly refuse their 
sarictiob to any such policy. The slumbering fires | 
of the nation will be roused at the bare thought of | 
humblifig the proud standard. of the United States 


before barbarian Mexico. Nor, sir, can I partici- 

ate in the sympathy which I have heard invoked 
in behalf of Mexico asa sister republic. In the 
first place; the wrongs she has done us, and our 
citizens. resident within her borders, show no very 
sisterly affection on her part; and in the next, I 
must confess my want of sympathy with any peo- 
pe where anarchy rules in the name of liberty. 

Ter history is a libel upon republican government. 
When human sympathy shall follow insubordina- 
tion, misrule, and bloodshed, then, but not till then, 
will it be properly invoked for Mexico. 


Lam constrained, reluctantly, before closing, to || 


turn to a feature which unhappily has been con- 
nected with the subject of the present war. Most 
sincerely do I wish that it could have been ex- 
cluded. Come in what shape it may, we always 
find the question of slavery productive of vexation 
without the slightest resulting benefit. Whilst I 
entertain the most sincere respect for the opinions 
of many of my fellow-citizens on this subject, 
founded, as I know them to be, upon religion and 
conscience, I have never ceased to regard their ap- 
pearance here as erroneous and misdirected, and, in 
this instance, more misdirected than ever. Why, 
sir; endeavor to kindle a flame on either side about 
this matter now? Willit not be time enough to 
make laws for the territory, and to prescribe its 
municipal regulations, when we possess it? Are 
we not possibly subjecting ourselves to the ridicule 
of the world: by this display of overweaning con- 
fidence in a result which may never occur? Is it 
sound policy, is it true patriotism, to excite ill 
blood at home, when a foreign enemy is watching 
eur proceedings with the ever vigilant eye of an 
enemy? Is such.a course calculated to bring Mex- 
ico to terms, or to impress mankind with rever- 
ence for republican institutions? All these seem 
to me apposite questions at this time, and all, in my 
view, are against the agitation which has stirred 
this Chamber for the last few days, and which, it 
would seem, seeks to shake the Union. I will not 
stop now to debate the question on one side or the 
ather, for I would not hamper the energies of my 
country in its hour of need like the present. The 
proposition to prohibit slavery in any territory 
which may be acquired, will be a fair subject of 
discussion when the acquisition is perfected, and 
when we are required to extend over it our terri- 
torial jurisprudence. With the spirit of the re- į 
marks of “the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. 
Bur.er,] who spoke the other day on this subject, 
I heartily concur; but whilst with him I feel fully 
the disagreeable effect of this question upon the 
more kindly feelings, which it is our duty to 
cherish, L must confess that I do not participate in 
the dread of its effects to the extent expressed 
by others. Whenever alluded to, the slave ques- 
tion’ is uniformly arrayed for the purpose of in- 
timidation, One blast upon its clanging trumpet, 


and instantly the gaunt and spectral form of dis- | 


union, with all its fierce battalia, are conjured 
before us. Sir, the same God whose pillar of 
fire guided our ancestors through the dark night of 
the Revolution, and led them, at its close, to build | 
up this most magnificent and benign Government, 
will net permit his high purposes to be thwarted 
by the vain schemings or the mad delusions of their 
posterity. The slave question, like many other 
questions, has its difficulties; but they are far from 
insurmountable. More than once already the gal- 
Jant vessel*of the Union has encountered their 
rade shock; and without even sheering to the right 
or the left, she has passed quietly and majestically 
on her bright and glorious pathway. Come when 
it may, I fear not to meet this question, or any 
other connected with ourinstitutions. I havecon- 
fidence in Heaven, confidence in the wisdom and 
virtue of my countrymen, that assures me the evil 
will not come without the remedy. This agitation 
here is premature—so premature as to make men 
wonder why it is, and what for. Plain menthink 
it-will be time enough for the watchmen of the 


South to sound the alarm when danger approaches; | 


j 
i 


time enough to talk of dismembering the Union | 


when the North shall. violate the rights of the 


South; time-enough to talk of force and disunion, 
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| civil war: 


| the red stream gurgles out, and calls the lightnings 


! submitted by him be now taken up. 


i lutions, he would not call. them up; but if he were 
| desirous of doing so, he would feel it his duty to 


| yesterday. He would be governed altogether by | 


bloodshed and civil war, when reason'and wisdom, 
public virtue and patriotism, have no morea home 
amongst us; ‘There can be no disunion while 
these last; and wo betide the man whose foot is 
first advanced in the unholy cause—that: gives. up 
his native land to the fierce, unutterable horrors of 
“Tt were better for him that a mill- 
t stone were hanged about his neck, and that he 
‘ were drowned in the depth of the sea.?? There 
can be no peaceful dissolution of this Union. No, 
sir no. Go to the great basin of the West, and 
among her busy and teeming millions find; if you 
can, one man who will not die to preserve it; one 
mother who, in its cause will not say to her son, 
g0, quick to this battle, and ‘come back in tri- 
umph, or come back no more.” Come what will 
with others, there, fast anchored to the rock of 
ages is the imperishable ark of the Union. My 
mind inclines not to the gloomy picture of our 
country’s destiny, which ‘is conveyed so often 
and so carelessly in those detested words—dis- 
union, civil war: words which bring to me at once 
the image ofa land all desolate; the idle and rusted 
plough; a solitary ocean—dismasted ships rotting 
by the sea-side; sacked and burning cities; dese- 
crated churches; the fallen column and the broken 
shaft; all the consecrated labors of industry, pa- 
triotism, and genuis in ruins; the midnight fight by 
the blazing village, where father strikes at son, 
and brother aims the accursed steel true to the 
heart of brother, yet stops his shout of triumph as 


of avenging Heaven to rive him, fratricide, where 
he stands. This, this isa faint sketch of civil war; 
and when we talk so freely of it, to familiarize the 
public with it, to prepare the way for its coming, 
let us not forget its deformity. Hell holds not its 
twin in hideousness. But I read no such dark 
leaf: rather I love to look down the bright vista of 
ages, through all coming time, and see herfree, 
and happy, and peaceful millions still doubling; 
her ports on the Atlantic and the Pacific sending 
forth their thousand ships aday, bearing her com- 
merce all over the world; her broad standard still 
advancing unsullied and unchanged, save where 
new and bright stars shall be shining out upon its 
azure field; her Constitution ever green and vig- 
orous; her council fires yet blazing here where we 
stand; those pillars still upright and polished; that 
portrait still there, and none other above or beside 
it; and to think, as I try to read the far distant fu- 
ture, that there shall be no last defender of the 
American republic, no ‘lion of our tribe,” till 
‘¢ the Son of man cometh in the clouds”? 

Mr. NILES rose for the purpose of addressing 
the Senate, but gave way to 

Mr. CALHOUN, who moved that this bill be 
passed by for the present, and that the resolutions 


Mr. SEVIER observed that he had given no- 


tice a few days since that he was exceedingly desi- || 


rous to have a vote taken upon this bill. He was 
aware that there were two or three gentlemen who 
desired to address the Senate upon it, and he also 
desired to make a few observations. He was wil- 
ling to yield, however, to any one who would now 
proceed to speak; for, of course, he would be glad 
to hear all that gentlemen might be desirous to say. 
But he wished the Senate to understand, that be- | 
fore they adjourned to-morrow, no matter who 
might have spoken or who might not, he would 
insist upon a vote being taken upon the bill. 

Mr. CALHOUN remarked, that if the honora- 
ble Senator from Massachusetts was not desirous 
of being heard to-day upon the subject of the reso- 


insist upon the resolutions being taken up in ac- 
cordance with the arrangement which was made | 


the wishes of the Senator. 

Mr. R. JOHNSON said the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts did not wish to address the Senate to- 
day. 

Mr. WEBSTER said he did not desire that the | 
Senator from South Carolina should be governed 
at all by his wishes.’ If he were not himself dis- 
posed to bring up the resolutions at this time, he 
did not wish that it should be done on his account. 

Mr. BADGER said it was exceedingly impor- | 
tant that they should have an executive session. | 

Mr. CALHOUN. I understand the Senator 


-Mr WEBSTER assented: . Kusi 3 
Mr. BADGER ‘said he certainly thought that no - 
entleman could: well be expected to address the 
enate at this late hour, fortwo reasons: in-thé ` 
first place, he could scarcely. do: himself. justices 
and, in the next. place; there wasa great deal of 
necessary business remaining to be done, and some 
important matters belonging: to executive session, 
Mr. SEVIER again expressed the hope that this 
bill would now be proceeded with, or that:the vote 
would be taken on the amendments. : whee 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, after stating:the 
pending question, was proceeding to put the ques- 
tion upon the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Michigan; when eee 
Mr. NILES rose and said that he asked no cour- 
tesy from this body by way of delay.. “What: he 
had to say upon this bill, he could say aswell at 
this time as at any other... He required no prepa- 
ration, oe ee 
Mr. MANGUM said, if the Senator would give 
way, he would move that the bill be- passed byin- 
formally. 
Mr. NILES assenting— 
The question was taken upon this motion, and 
it was ageed to upon a division: Ayes 27, noes not 
counted. ` 


Mr. BADGER renewed his “motion for än ex- 
ecutive session. It did not prevail, however. 


THE CIVIL AND DIPLOMATIC BILL. 

Mr. SEVIER said, the civil and diplomatic ap- 
propriation bill had been laid on: the table, on hig 
motion; he therefore now moved to. take. it up 
again. phi Noe ca 

The motion was agreed to. pha 

Several amendments were. agreed: to; among 
which was one to complete the repairs of Pennsyl+ 
vania Avenue to the Capitol; one making an ap- 
propriation of $2,000 for the employment, of the 
meteorologist, now in the service of the Govern- 
ment; one making compensation to Mr. Parker, 
interpreter to the Chinese mission for services 
which he had rendered; one allowing additional 
compensation of $800 to each of certain district 
judges of Missouri, Louisiana, Arkansas, &c., for 
the discharge of certain duties imposed upon them 
| by act of Congress; one making an appropriation 
| of $2,200 for the repair of the Potomac bridge; and 
one making an appropriation for the purchase of a 
bridge over the Eastern Branch of the Potomac, 
for the purpose of making it free. s E 

Severa] amendments were rejected among which 
| was one by Mr. R. Jonnson to allow firewood and 
one ration per diem to the midshipmen at the An: 
napolis naval school; one by Mr. YuLeg to appro- 
priate $8,000 for the payment of certain arrearages 
of legislative and executive expenses of the Ter- 
ritory of Florida; one by Mr. Cameron to appro- 

riate $50,000 for the construction of a marine 
hospital at Pittsburg; one by Mr. Farir te 
issue a register for the barque Canton; one allow- 
ing an outfit to Mr. Middleton, who, as’ secretary 
of legation at Spain, had discharged the duties of 


|| chargé des affaires during’ the absence of the Min- 


ister; and several others, offered by Mr. Woop- 
BRIDGE, Mr. Pearce, and Mr. Dix. 

The Senate adjourned at a late hour, pending a 
long discussion on an amendment, offered by Mr. 
Rusk, to pay to Texas $70,000 for goods taken 
from a custom-house in Texas by certain Ameri- 
can citizens. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Frivay, February 26, 1847. 
The Journal of Saturday was read and approved. 


Mr. THOMAS SMITH, by leave, presented 
certain resolutions from the Legislature of the 
State of Indiana, relating to sundry subjects, viz: 
To the improvement of the mail communication 
between Toledo, Ohio, via the Wabash valley, to 
| New Orleans; the claim of Francis Vigo; the 
holding a session of the Supreme Court of the 
United States west of the Alleghany mountains; to 
| preémptions on the Miami national reservation in 
the State of Indiana; to public lands in the county 
of Gibson; to the Indiana hospital for the insane, 
the institution for the education of the blind, and 
the asylum for the deaf and dumb; to the exten- 
sion of the Wabash and Erie canal from the mouth 
of Tippecanoe riverto Terre Haute; to the Buffalo 


from Massachusetis as not being desirous of pro- 
ceeding with his remarks? 


| and. Mississippi railroad; for the reduction of the 
price of public lands to actual settlers; on the sub: 
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ject of postage; ‘relative to granting land to: Mr. 
Whitney to construct a railroad from Lake Michi- 
gan'to the Pacific ocean; on the subject of increas- 
ing the monthly pay of, and granting lands to, the 
volunteers in the Mexican war; and relative to the 
sale of intoxicating liquors by white men to the 
indians; which resolutions were laid- upon the 
table and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. RUNK, by leave, presented a resolution of 
the Legislature of New Jersey, relative to the ex- 
tension of slavery in any territory which may be 
annexed to the United States; which was laid upon 
the table and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. KAUFMAN moved that the House re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole for the || 
purpose of taking up the bill to authorize the Presi- 
dent of the United States to increase the naval 
establishment of the United States. Disagreed to. 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL, from the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, to which was referred the bill 
io regulate the diplomatic intercourse of the Uni- 
ted States, reported an amendatory bill; which | 
was committed. 

Mr. McKAY, from the Committee of Ways and 
Means, to which was referred the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill making appropriations for 

„ the naval service of the United States for the year 
ending the 30th of June, 1848, reported that the 
committee had agreed to some of said amendments, 
and disagreed to others. The bill, with the amend- 
ments, was then committed. 

» Mr. SEAMAN moved that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole on the private 
calendar. 

Mr. MORRIS rose to a privileged question, and 
called up the motion he made several days since 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill to amend 
the acts concerning the penitentiary in the District 
of Columbia was laid on%he table. 

The question being put on reconsidering, it was 
rejected. 

Mr. Szaman’s motion to go into Committee of 
the Whole was then put and rejected. 


Mr. GORDON, from the Committee of Claims, 
to which was referred the Senate bill for the relief 
of Susan E. Gordon, and the Senate resolution for 
the benefit of John Devlin, reported the same with- 
out amendment; which bill and resolution were 
committed. 

Mr. G., from the same committee, to which was | 
referred the Senate bill for the settlement of the | 
claim of John R. Williams, reported the same with- 
out amendment, with a recoinmendation that it do 
not pass; which bill was laid on the table. 

Mr. DANIEL, from the same committee, to | 
which was referred Senate bill for the relief of 


+ 


Charles M. Gibson, reported the same without ii 
amendment; which was committed. | 


Mr. STEPHEN ADAMS (by leave) introduced 
a joint resolution for the relief of Thomas B, Win- |! 
ston, a notary public of the State of Mississippi; || 
which was read twice, and referred to the Commit- |! 
tee on the Judiciary. i 

Mr. JOHN A. ROCKWELL, from the Com- || 
mittee of Claims, to which was referred the fol 
lowing Senate bills:—for the relief of William G 
Davis and Mary Ann, his wife; to authorize the 
payment of a sum of money to Robert Purkis 
and for the relief of John Bronson,—reported the | 
same severally without amendment. Said bills í 
were then committed. | 

Mr. THOMASSON, from the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads, to which was re 
ferred the Senate bill for the relief of Joseph F. 
Caldwell, reported the same without amendment. |! 
Committed. 

Mr. McCLERNAND (by leave) presented cer- | 
tain resolutions from the Legislature of the State 
of Illinois, instructing the Senators and requesting | 
the Representatives from the said State in Congress | 
to vote for any proposition, constitutional and | 
practicable, for raising men and money to carry on i 
the war with Mexico; which resolutions were laid | 
upon the table, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. LIGON, from the Committee of Claims 
to which was referred the Senate bill to authorize 
the settlement of the account of Joseph Nourse, | 
deceased, reported the same without amendment, i 
Committed. ji 


NAVY PENSIONS. |! 
On motion of Mr. McK AY, the House resolved | 


itself into Committee of the Whole, (Mr. Coss | 
iu the chair,) and proceeded to consider the bill | 
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| treaty stipulations. 


ing; which were agreed to: 


: said Indians as may be necessary towards the preservation | 


| serve peace on the frontier,” &c., was next taken 


making appropriations: for the payment of navy 
pensions for the year ending June 30, 1848. 

Mr. D. P. KING moved the’ following’ amend- 
ment: ‘For the payment of invalid pensioners, 
heretofore paid from the privateer pension fund, 
for the years 1847 and 1848, $6,000.” 

Mr. K. supported his amendment in a very few 
| earnest remarks. ~ 
Mr. McKAY replied to Mr. Kine. 

Mr. HAMLIN made a remark, and said he} 
| would vote for the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment | 
was disagreed to: Ayes 65, noes 70. 


Mr. STANTON moved the following amend- 
ment: i 
“ Be it further enacted, That the provisions of the act of 
1845, chapter 41, entitled ‘An act renewing certain naval 
pensions for the term of five years,’ be and the same are 
hereby extended to all pensions of similar kind, whether the 
same expired ‘or shall expire before or after the passage of 

this act.” 
Mr. McKAY rose to a question of order, and | 
inquired if the amendment was in order. 3 
The CHAIR decided the amendment in order. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GRIDER moved the following amendment: 

« Be it further enacted, That the act of Congress, passed 
July 7, 1838, entitled ‘An act granting half-pay and pensions 
to certain widows,’ and the several acts and resolutions 
amendatory or explanatory thereof, be, and the same are 
hereby amended, so that any widow who shall have been mar- 
ried previous to the first day of January, in the year 1800, shall 
be entitled to and shall receive such amnuity or pensions as || 
by the provisions of said acts and resolutions hereby amend- 
ed she would now be entitied to receive had she been mar- 
ried prior to the first day of January, in the year 1794.” 
| The CHAIR decided the amendment out of 
order, i 

Mr. HAMLIN moved the following amend- 
ment: “For the payment of privateer pensions 
pledged by the Government by act of June 26, 
1812 $3,000.” Disagreed to: Ayes 66, noes 69; 

The bill was laid aside to be reported. | 


REORGANIZATION OF INDIAN DEPARTMENT. i 

The bill to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the better organization of the department 
of Indian Affairs,’ and “ An act to regulate trade 
and intercourse with the Indian tribes, and to pre- | 
| serve peace on the frontiers,” approved June 30, 
| 1834, and for other purposes, was taken up. f 

The bill was being read through by sections; 
when— 

Mr. JACOB THOMPSON moved to amend | 
section five, by inserting after the word ¥ therein,” 
| the following: * Or, with the consent of the tribe, | 
be applied to such purposes as will best promote 
the happiness and prosperity of the members || 
thereof.” Agreed to. | 

Mr. T. also moved to add, after the words ¢ Sec- H 
retary of War,” in the eleventh linc, section five, || 
the following: ‘ Not inconsistent with existing | 
”? Agreed to. 

Mr. T. also moved as new sections the follow- 


f 
«And be it further enacted, That, for the purchase of pres- 
ents for the Camanche and other Indians of Texas and the | 
puthwestern prairies, promised them in 1846, and for the | 

same object the present year, the sum of $20,000: Provided, 
That so much Of this amount, not exceeding one-half, as 
may be found necessary, on A proper settlement of the ac- 
count of Messrs. Terrey & Brothers, be paid to them for 
presents which they advanced in the year 1846, the War |. 
Departinent not having the authority to furnish them. H 
«And be it further enacted, ‘That for compensation of a || 
ecial agent and two interpreters for one year to enable the 
Var Department to keep up such acommunication with the 


ofa good understanding with them, and securing peace on 
the frontiers, the sum of $3,650.” 


The bill was then laid aside. 


i 

Mr. A. D. SIMS moved to take up the Senate |; 
bill authorizing the purchase of the papers of Alex- | 
ander Hamilton. Disagreed to. | 
The committee then rose, and reported the two |! 
above bilis that they had had under consideration. 


The bill making appropriations for the payment | 
of navy pensions was taken up, and the amend- | 
ment of the Committee of the Whole concurred in, i 
and the bill passed. i 

The bill to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the better organization of the Department 
of Indian Affairs,” and “An act to regulate trade 
and intercourse with the Indian tribes, and to pre- 


i up, and the amendments of the Committee of the | 
| Whole concurred in; and the bill passed. 
Mr. BOYD, from the Committee on Military | 


Affairs, to which was referred the Senate bill ma- 
king provision for an additional number of general 
officers, and for other purposes, reported the same 
with amendments. Í R AE i 

{The amendments to the first section provide that 
the number of brigadier generals to be appointed 
shall not exceed ‘* three,’ and the number of major. 
generals not to exceed “two,” and that each‘ bri- 
gade shall consist of not less than ‘‘ three,” instead 
of two regiments. ‘ 

A new section is then proposed, to come in be- 
iween the first and second sections of the bill, as 
section two, in the following words: 

c And be it further enacted, That the President of the Uni- 
ted States be and he is hereby authorized and empowered, 
at his diseretion, to designate and appoint any general offi- 
cer of the rauk of major general, whether of the line or by 
brevet, and whether of the regular army or_of volunteers, 
who may be in the service of the United States, without 
regard to date of commission, to the chief command of the 
military force of the United States during the continuance 
of the existing war with Mexico: Provided, That the officer 
so designated and assigned shall cease to exercise the duties 


‘and powers of general-in-chief as aforesaid upon the con- 
| clusion and ratification of a treaty of peace with Mexico’? 


Another proposition is to add to section five the 
following: 


«And that the President be and he is hereby further 
authorized to fill, by regular promotion, or cause elections 


| to be held, to fill vacancies of regimental or company offi- 


eers, occasioned by death or resignation, or other cause, in 
the several volunteer regiments or corps now-in the service 
of the United States in Mexico, or which may be received 
during the existing war with Mexico, and to commission the 
officers for the same.” $ 


And two other amendments are reported from 
the committee as follows: 


In section seven, strike out the words: «That the fifth 
section of the act entitled ‘An act to raise for a limited 
time an additional military force, and for other purposes,’ 
approved February 11, 1847, shall only apply to the officers, 
musicians, and privates provided for the ten regiments by 
the first section of said aet;” and at the end of the said sec- 
tion, add: “ Whose term shall expire as provided in the 
fifth section of the act of 11th of February, 1847.” 


At the end of section sixteen add: ‘To he dis- 
banded at the close of the war.’”] 
Mr. BOYD asked that the bill and amendments 


| be considered at this time, as there was no appro- 


priation involved, 

Mr. GARRETT DAVIS moved to commit the 
bill and amendments to the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BOYD said that he hoped the motion would 
not prevail, as it would very much endanger the 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. A. D. SIMS moved the previous question. 

After some inguiries and suggestions by Messrs. 
CARROLL, G. DAVIS, and ASHMUN, the pre- 
vious question was seconded, 

Mr. GARRETT DAVIS asked the yeas and 
nays on ordering the main question, and they were 
ordered. 

Mr. ASHMUN said, as the bill authorized the 


| appointment of a lieutenant general, he moved to 


lay it on the table. 

"The motion to lay the bill on the table was de- 
cided in the negative—Yeas 71, nays 106. 

The question was then taken on ordering the 
main question to be put, and passed in the afirma- 
tive—Yeas 102, nays 70. 

The main question being ordered, the question 


| was stated on agreeing to the amendments reported 


by the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Mr. BOYD rose and said, as there was a mani- 


| fest desire to discuss the bill, he would propose 


that, by general consent, the proceedings on the 
previous question be reconsidered, and that the bill 
be committed to a Committee of the Whole for the 


| purpose of debate until half-past two o’clock. 


The suggestion being assented to, the bill was 
committed. 

Mr. BOYD then moved the usual_resolution to 
close the debate in Committee of the Whole on the 
bill at half after two o’clock this day. Agreed to. 

An arrangement was entered into, by which no 
member should speak more then twenty minutes 
in committee. 

The House then resolved itself into Committes 
of the Whole, (Mr. Brees in the chair,) and pro- 
ceeded to consider the said bill and amendments. 

Mr. GARRETT DAVIS addressed the Chair. 
This (said he) is another measure to increase 
Executive power. The bill and amendments au- 
thorize the President to appoint two additional 
major generals and three brigadier generals, and to 
select any major general to take the command in 
chief of the American armies. The thrice-rejected 
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lieutenant general is thus. brought -up in+another 
form and with another name. The war upon Scott 
and Taylor by Mr. Polk and his -ftiends is cease- 
less and unsparings and it is. brought. up. again 
actively in. the halls of Congress under new au- 
spices, and the power which the ten additional regi- 
ments to the regular army have given the President 
in the appointment of-three or four hundred offi- 
cers. That project was early in the session rejected 
- by this House without a division, and some weeks 
afterwards by a majority of thirty; and. if it is to 
succeed, it will be by the corrupt use of Presiden- 
tial patronage. Thatisthe influence which now 
reigns and rules. Controlled: by it, the majority 
go on systematically adding to Executive power, 
whilst they are all the while proclaiming them- 
selves the only Democrats of the country. In sober 
truth, the President is fast becoming a monarch. 

But, Mr. Chairman, at the close of a speech 
which I made early in the present session, I said, 
‘Thad a wish to say something upon the conduct 
‘of the Executive in relation to those conquered 
‘countries, but I will avail myself of some other 
‘opportunity. I will then assume, and I think 
‘maintain, that our President has no power but 
‘what is expressly conferred on him by the Consti- 
‘tution, or the laws of Congress made under it; 
‘that he derivesno powers whatever from national 
‘law, and that the principles of that code are only | 
‘so far applicable to him as they adhere to the | 
“express powers granted by the Constitution or | 
“laws; that the terms “sovereign”? and ‘‘conqueror,” 
“as used in the international code, are wholly in- 
‘applicable to him, either as President or as com- 
*mander-in-chief of our armies; that, in the con- |: 
‘duct of our wars, he is merely our-first military 
tand naval commander, and can exercise no pow- 
‘ers or functions but what are appropriate to such 
‘officers; that he has no right by himself or his 
‘deputies to set up permanent or temporary civil 
t governments in conquered countries; but merely 
* to hold military possession of them, including only |! 
* the success and the security of his own command, 
‘and the putling down of resistance in the conquered |! 
‘country; and that this latter being effected, the |} 
£ peaceable people are to be left in the quiet minis- || 
‘tration of their own municipal laws.”? I will |! 
now (said Mr. D.) proceed to redeem, as far as I || 
can, this pledge. The Government of the United 
States is not founded upon the principle of plenary 

owers, or even of such an entirety, subject to 
imitations and exceptions specifically set forth; 
its great self-evident truth is, that it comprehends 
only such powers as are established expressly by 
the Constitution, or as result from them by proper 
and necessary implication, Another principle, sec- 
ond in importance only to the one stated, is, that 
all those powers are vested by appropriate language 
in the department or officer by which they are to 
be put in execution, and that none other can prop- 
erly assume or exercise them. ‘These two proposi- 
tions are received without dissent as axiomatic 
truths in our system. 

In all Governments organized upon the estab- 
lishment of fundamental principles, and the dis- 
tribution of tits powers among different branches 
of magistracy, new questions will be continually 
arising in the course of its administration. The 
United States, being engaged in a war of conquest 
against Mexico, occupy a position altogether novel | 
to them; and their arms having subjugated and 
now holding extensive portions of the Mexican 
territory, untried and important questions as to 
the existence and extent of certain powers, and to | 
what department or officers they are confided by 
the Constitution, come up necessarily. 

It is superfluous to say that there is no Execu- 
tive power in the Government of the United States 
beyond what the Constitution creates; but it is not i; 
so obvious, though not less true, that there is none || 
created which is not expressly named in that instru- f 
ment, or that is not organized by Congress under its |) 
direction and authority. The executive power, | 
thus established, is vested in the President, and he 
has none beside. It is not the executive power of 
Russia, or of England, or a vague and indefinite |: 
executive power, but that only which is defined and 
ordained by our own Constitution. All the execu- 
tive power of our Government is vested by general 
words in the President exclusively, unless by spe- 
cific terms it be conferred upon some other func- | 
tionary solely, or in conjunction with him. None 
of the higher sovereign powers are intrusted to him 
separately, and only two of any grade—the power 


| ciation of all of them to the discretion only of the 


| king all laws, and it requires two-thirds of both 
| Houses to overrule his dissent to any which they 


| army and navy of the United States. The old 
| Articles of Confederation provided that the “ Uni- 


| “on peace and war.” The power of the old Con- 


! bodies it is full and complete. 


i and description of forces shall be raised; whethe: 
operations shall be by sea or land; if by sea, what |! 
sort of ships shall be used; into what regions of | 


of pardon, except in cases of impeachment, and to 
receive ambassadors and other public: ministers, 
The higher powers of war, of peace, of appointing 
to office, are withdrawn from the executive class 
and vested specially in the President and. other 
functionaries of the Government. The well-school- 
ed founders of our system had but recently come 
out of a long life-and-death struggle with the one- 
man power; and they have manifested a wise dis- 
trust of that monarchical principle in the organiza- 
tion of the executive branch of the Government. 
As a further evidence of it, no implied powers 
whatever are vested in the President; and, if auxil- 
iary powers are required for the convenient execu- 
tion of those which are expressed, they are to be 
organized by Congress, and can only exist or op- 
erate by authority of law under the Constitution. 
Congress shall have power— 

To make all laws which shall be necessary and Proper for 
carrying into execution the foregoing powers, and all other 
powers vested by this Constitution in the Government of the 
United States, or in any department or officer thereof.’ 

Every implied Executive power, or of any other | 
character, and pertaining in any manner to the 
Government or of any of its officers, must pass 
through the Congressional crucible before it can | 
have form and existence. 
enumerate all the powers of Government in the 
Constitution, and many of the inferior class had to 
be left to implication. They were guarded by the 
requirement that they should be ‘ necessary and 
proper,’ to carry into execution the enumerated 
powers. Buteven this did not satisfy the enlight- 
ened and distrustful forecast of the wise men of 
the school of 1776; they had a clear view of the 
abuse and dangers to which implied powers were 
subject, and they confided the structure and annun- 


Representatives of the people.and the Slates. 
They were too wise and too sincerely devoted to ; 
liberty to risk them with a single executive magis- 
trate. The security of the President is, that he is 
associated with Congress in the business of ma- 


may pass. | 

The Constitution explicitly vests the whole war 
power of the Government in Congress; ‘and it | 
makes the President commander-in-chief of the 


* ted States, in Congress assembled, shall have the 
“sole and exclusive right and power of determining 


gress, and the Congress under the present Consti- 
tution, over the subject of war, except in the point 
of its termination by treaty, is the same; in both 
In each the power 
to make war is uncontrolled, and by necessary |; 
consequence it was the right and duty of one, and 
is of the other, to judge of the causes of war, to 
determine against whom it shall be made, to fix 
the objects and ends to which it shall be waged, 
and to resolve when it shall terminate. All these 
faculties are not merely consequential to thesover- 
eign war-making power; they are modes of its ex- | 
ercise without which the power, in ifs unity and 
plenitude, as it is conferred by the Constitution || 
upon Congress, could notexist. The Continental || 
Congress exercised the war power in all its forms |} 
and details; and the existing Congress has the same || 
fulness of jurisdiction over the subject, because it |j 


It was impossible to | 


its commander-in-chief, and the President and Sens. 
ate, or ‘head _of the: War. Department; all-infericr 
officers. The parallel holds upon every<other 
point. : pe ind eo Ee) 
In relation:to war and military affairs, Congress 
may legislate at will within the limits of the Cor’ 
stitution and the principles and -usages established 
by civilized nations; and it has.exercised this pows. 
er by the enactment of the. code calledthe army: 
regulations, Some of its provisions embrace the 
| President as commander-in-chief, and he is justas 
fair a subject and just as subordinate. to.the mili- 
tary legislation of Congress, where it is-applied: to: 
him, as in his character of President he-is: to. its. 
civil legislation. He has no immunity in either 
office. In England the King can dono.wrong, and 
| is above all law; in this blessed country the Presi- 
ident is above none, and he; alike with. the hum- 
blest laborer or foot soldier, must submit to äts 
| supremacy. Phar ies 
ut the Constitution having appointed the. Presi: 
į dent commander-in-chief of the army. and navy of 
i the United States, what are his powers and duties 
in that capacity? Precisely the same that attached 
to that officer under the old Confederation: not a 
particle larger than if he were now any other indi- 
vidual and appointed by the President and the 
Senate, or elected by Congress. The extent of the 
powers of a commander-in-chief in no kind or de- 
gree depend upon the manner of his appointment, 
| and that the Constitution devolves this office on the 
i President does not, cannot enlarge its authority, 
He cannot, constitutionally at least, make war; he 
cannot raise, appoint, or supply armies, or build 
| or put ships in commissien;, he is merely ‘our ‘first 
military and naval commander, and as.such'the.en- © 
tire aggregate of his authority is to direct and con: 
tral the operations of the army and navy. Heiig 
the mere agent of Congress in its exercise of the 
sovereign. war power of the nation; not appointed 
or removable by it, but wholly subordinate to it, 
Fle awes implicit obedience to all forms, rules, and 
| restrictions, which it may by law prescribe for his 
government, and bis defence is in the possession 
of the veto power as President. 
i Whilst all would admit that to claim to indicate 


i, the objects or control the continuance of wars, in 


| virtue merely of the office of highest commander, 
i would be a solecism, yet these functions may be 
‘attempted to be deduced to the President from his 
being a branch of the treaty-making power, as a 
| treaty would necessarily, tacitly or expressly, em- 
brace the objects, and put an end.to the. war, which 
must ordinarily continue without a treaty, © The 
| Senate is a codrdinate branch with. the ‘President 
| of the treaty-making power, so that, if to deter- 
mine to what ends a war should be waged, and 
when it shall be concluded, result necessarily to 
the treaty-making power, those rights would attach 


| conjointly to the President and the Senate, and not 


to him separately. But they do not properly rest 
in the treaty-making power; they are rightfully 
and necessarily an appendage to the war power. 
The two powers in our Government were not, sep- 
arated with the purpose of restricting Congress, on 
any point, in the exercise of the war power; but 
because of the greater convenience, secrecy and 
despatch that would be introduced in the business 
of negotiation by authorizing the President to con- 
duct our foreign affairs and make treaties, subject 


| to the rejection and approval of two-thirds of the 


Senate. @The objects of Congress in making and 
continuing a war are generally so well known that 


was intended to be, and was in fact given to both || 


without condition or limitation. It is the option of j| 
Congress to grant or withhold appropriations to |! 
carry on any war; to decide how and what sums |i 
shall be appropriated; what number and descrip- } 


tion of forces shall be appropriated; what numbe: 


country the war shall be carried; whether it shall 
be offensive or defensive, and whether conquests | 
shall be held or evacuated by our army. All such : 
matters were acted upon and determined by the old | 
Congress, and they come no less within the sweep | 
of authority of the existing Congress, because it | 
has not.less of power over the subject of war in! 
making. and waging it. The only distinctions be- | 


, i 
tween the two bodies are, that the Continental |; 
i 


Congress could end a war by treaty, and appoint 
its own commander-in-chief and subordinate offi- 
cers; the present Congress has no part in the for- 
mation of treaties, and the Constitution appoints 


il 


the President and the Senate need not to be expli- 
citly advertised of them for their instruction in ne- 
gotiating a trealy. Both the President and the 


| Senate, being components of the war power, and 


there having been heretofore so much of confidence 
between them and the House, Congress has, and 
| no doubt will, in all but extraordinary cases, tacit- 
ly yield to the treaty-making power. the decision 
i of the questions, to what ends the war shall con- 
| tinue to be waged, and when it shall be concluded. 
: But Congress unquestionably has the right, as the 
; war-making power, to declare: its own will and 
| judgment upon these. points.: It would require a 
| strong case to render such an-annunciation proper; 
| but, when made, itwould be the duty of the treaty- 
‘ making power to conform to it. Many may dis- 
| sent from the last general position; but the intelli- 
i gent and candid, whilst contending that the treaty. 
| power, by possessing the function to terminate 
| war, must consequently have the right to pass 

upon the objects for which it is waged, would.con- 
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cede that this’ ould not enure to the President 
alone; but must necessarily attach to the. entire 
treaty-making power, both him and the Senate. 
The inevitable conclusions would be that this right 
could-not be exercised by the President alone; by 
him in opposition to the Senate, or by him without 
the accordant action of the Senate. - Whilst such 
a power was:claimed for the President and the 
Senate, conjointly and inseparably, it would be ad- 
mitted that it was held concurrently with Congress; 
and another necessary consequence would be, that 
when Congress had declared the particular objects 
and ends ofa war, and the conditions upon which 
it should: be terminated, it would, in most cases, | 
carry the assent of the President, invariably that of | 
the Senate, in consequence of their being branches 
of. the legislative power, and must, therefore, in 
every case be authoritative. | 
But the great and controlling power of Congress | 
over the continuance of war, and the mode and || 
objects of waging it, consists in its undeniable right | 
to grant or withhold supplies both of men and || 
money. This is the most potential, but the ex- 
treme remedy, and should not be resorted to until 
all others fail. But it is a mighty power, and has 
been so wielded by the Commons of England as || 
to win what of liberty that country now possesses, 
It curbs her kings, and its exercise commands | 
their obedience by shaking their thrones to the 
lowest foundations. The men of our Revolution | 
had read its history in the mother country, and | 
knew that in our system too it would be of inap- 
preciable value. Having themselves felt the weight | 
of the galling yoke of tyranny, and being devoted | 
soul and mind to liberty, they incorporated this | 
great popular power in our Constitution, and pro- 
vided for its frequent and vigilant exercise by for- 
bidding appropriations for a longer period than two 
‘hee however imperative and urgent the case. 
he panders of James £€. Polk, and of Executive 
power generally, boldly deny to Congress the right 
to regort to this power in all times of war. Itis 
against the exigencies and the dangers of war times 


i 
i 
i 
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{ 
particularly that it was intended to guard the frec- | 
dom of the people. Its wisdom and necessity in | 
our system is daily becoming more apparent, and | 
if the concentration of all the powers of the Gov- | 
ernment in the President shall continue to pro- 
gress, as doubtless it will, the time is not distant | 
when it will be the last citadel and the last hope of | 
the country. : 

It is thus scen that the President has no consti- 
tational power to involve the country in war, and || 
that it is made not a facile matter by being entrust- |: 
ed to the Representatives of the States and the peo- ij 
ple; that Congress has the right to accelerate peace ji 
by declaring and restrictinr, from time to time, the ! 
objects of war, and to force it by withholding sup- 
plies; that the President and the Senate can at any 
time terminate war by making peace; that the | 
President, in all cases except where his veto is | 
overruled, and a majority of either House of Con- | 
gress may compel peace, by refusing assent to bills i; 
of supply to continue the war; and that all laws to 
raise means to carry on war must originate in the 
House of Representatives. Flow strongly and 
strikingly is it in all this demonstrated that peace, |: 
and not war, is the pervading principle of our sys- | 
tem; and that the arbitrament of these momentous | 
issues is referred mainly to the sovereign people, : 
and not to the one man, the President. : 

Having ascertained these general prinéiples, let | 
us proceed to examine their relations and applica- : 
tion to the present condition of the country. The || 
United States is at war with Mexico. This war | 


was made by President Polk, of his own will di- 


j 
i 
1 


. . . Hi 
the republic of Mexico, astate of war exists between |! 
that Government and the United States.” So faras | 
this, or thelaw to which it is appended, indicatesthe 


! then applied. He had the right under Congress to 
| order such parts of the army and navy as he willed 


| into Upper California to sustain the navy, and se- 


l been made—it will be your policy 


form of government.” 


| provide for them a free Government, with the least possible 


were freed of the arms of Mexico, and she evidenced 


a willingness to stop hostilities, it as the- duty-of || 


him and the Senate to treat of peace only.: But 
there were other matters involved in this war. The 
President had sent a special message to Congress, | 
which took three distinct grounds for it on the part 
of the United States. 1. Mexico had invaded the 
territory of the United States by crossing the Rio 
Grande, and shedding American blood on Ameri- 
can soil in anattack on a detachment of ourarmy. | 
Q. That she had refused to treat upon the question 
of boundary, or to recognise the true line between | 
the two countries. 3. That she had failed to pay 
the sams which she had assumed by treaty stipu- | 
lations for spoliations upon the property of Amer- 
ican eitizens, and to make satisfaction for similar 
unadjusted demands. 

It might properly be contended in favor of Mr 
Polk, that his message should be considered in | 
connexion with the law which was the consequence | 
of it; and that, in this mode, Congress had suffi- 
ciently indicated its assent to the causes and pur- 
poses of the war, as set out in his message. Such 
a position might be a sufficient justification to Mr. 
Polk, as commander-in-chief, to prosecute the war | 
to that extent: it is none to Congress, because it 
leaves the matter-in too much ambiguity, even as 
to those points, But certainty it cannot be con- 
tended that Congress had ends, and authorized a 
scope to be given in waging this war beyond both 
their own Jaw and the President’s message. And 
Mr. Polk, being merely its agent to give effect to 
the war power, should have submitted himself lit- 
erally to its wiil and behests, Letus inquire if he | 
has so acted. 

As President, Mr. Polk had nothing to do with | 
the war but to approve of or dissent from the bill | 
recognising its existence. Having signed it, his | 
only function as President bearing upon the war, | 
except to treat of peace, was executed; and his | 
haracter and powers as commander-in-chief only 


to serve in the war, and to detail any officer to the 
entire command, or to appoint several to head as 
many expeditions. Mr. Polk adopted the latter 
plan, and sent out a naval expedition under Cap- į 
tain Sloat into the Pacific to take possession of the 
Californias; while he ordered General Taylor to | 
cross the Rio Grande with his army and attack 
Mexico on the northeast, and General Kearny at 
the head of another army was directed to occupy 
New Mexico, and with a part of it to “cross over 


cure the possession of that country. Mr. Polk, 
through the War and Navy Departments, gave | 
these several commanders military orders and in- 
structions. In those to General Taylor is this pas- 


« Availing yourself of divisions which you may find ex- 
sting among the Mexican peopie—to which ailusion has 
to encourage the separate 
departinents or States, and especially those which yon may 
invade and oceupy, to d e their independence of the Cen- 
tral Government of Mexico, and vithor to become our allies, 
or to assume, as itis understood Yucatan has done, a neu- 
tral attitude in the existing war betweeu the United States | 
and Mexico. In such of the departments or States as may | 
take this course, you will give the inhabitants assurances of 
the protection of your army until the return of peace, so far | 
as may be consistent with your mibllary plans of operation. í 
When peace is made they may decide for themselves their own | 


In the orders to General Kearny the Executive | 
says: | 
& Should you conquer and take possession of New Mex- 
ieo and Upper California, or considerable places in either, 
“ou Wil establish temporary civil governments therein, abol- 
shing all arbitrary restrictions that may so far as it 
may be done with safety. In performing this duty it would 
be wise and prudent to continue in their employment all 
such of the existing officers as are known to be friendly to 
the United States, and will take the oath of allextance to 
them. The duties at the enstom-houses ought at once to be 
reduced to such rate as may be barely sufficient to maintain 
the necessary officers, without yielding any revenue to the | 
You may assure the people of those prov- 


Government. i 
inces that itis the wish and design of the United States to 


delay, similar to that which exists in our Territories. They 
will then be called upon to exercise the rights of freemen 
in electing their own representative to the Territorial Legista- 
éure. tis forescen that what relates to the civil government 
will be a difficult and unpleasant partof your duty, and 
much must necessarily be left to your own diseretion.’? 


quest, our naval-and military forces: must hold the ports and 
territory of the enemy of which possession has been obtain- 
ed by their arms. You will, therefore, under no circum- 
stances, volunturily lower the flag of the United States, ot 
relinquish the actual possession of Upper California. - OF 
other points of the Mexican territory, which the forges under 
your command may oceupy, you will maintain the possession, 


; or withdraw, as in your judgment may be most advantageous 


in prosecution of the war.” 
The meaning and spirit of these several passages 
are literally repeated, enforced with emphasis, and 
minutely elaborated many times in the same and 
subsequent orders. They expressed well-consider- 
ed purposes of Mr. Polk’s administration. And 
how were they understood and executed by the 
commanders to whom they were directed? Gene- 
ral Kearny occupied New Mexico, and Captain 
Stockton the Californias. They thereupon respect- 
ively proclaimed those countries to be annexed to 
the United States, and their people to be citizens 
thereof, and established in each the form and funda- 
mental law of a regular civil government, partition- 
ing its powers into the three departments, legislas 
tive, executive, and judicial. General Kearny 
organized New Mexico into political divisions, and, 
having fixed the number of each branch of the 
Legislature, he made an apportionment of its mem- 
bers among the inhabitants as electors. He ap- 
pointed a governor and inferior executive officers, 
He organized courts of law, and made judges, 
superior and inferior, and ministerial officers. He 
established a definite tenure of office, salaries, and 
pay, and ordained thatall should be paid out of the 
Treasury of the United States. He declared the 
laws of the United States to be in force in New 
Mexico, denounced the punishment of treason 
against any inhabitant serving in the army of the 
enemy, and authorized the governor to grant par- 
dons for offences against the laws of the territory, 
and reprieves for all violations of the laws of the 
United States; and appointed anelection to be held 
for a Delegate to Congress, as in the case of our. 
other Territories. He proceeds to lay taxes, to 
make various other internal regulations, and to 
promulge an entirely new, extensive, and compli- 
cated code of ciyil Jaws. General Kearny was a 
deputy military commander, acting under authori- 
ty delegated to him by the commander-in-chief of 
the army and navy of the United States, who him- 
self, within the premises, was a mere military offi- 
cer, without a civil function or a single particle of 
civil power. Yet he so far transcends the real au- 
thority of his principal as to assume the highest 
and the fullest right to establish civil government 
and civil laws in their greatest amplitude. No ab- 
solute autocrat in Europe could have done more. 
At the beginiing of the session, this House 
made a call upon Mr. Polk to know, authentically, 


/ what these law-giving warriors had been doing, 


sage: i; and whether their acts were by his orders, or had 


been approved by him. He sends in copies of his 
orders to them, and a detailed account of their ex- 
travagancies; and in his accompanying message 
says: 

“Jt is declared upon its face tobe a temporary civil gov- 
ernment of the said territory, but there are portions of it 
which purport to establish and organize a permanent terri- 
torial government ofthe United States over the territory, and 
toimpart to its inhabitants political rights, which, under the 
Constitution of the United States, can be enjoyed perma- 
nently only by the citizens of the United States. These 
have not been approved or recognised by me. Such orga- 
nized regulations as have been established in any of the con- 
quered territories for the security of our conquests, for the 
pres servation of order, for the proteetion of the rights of the 
inhabitants, and for depriving’the enemy of the advantages 
of these territories, while the military possession of them by 


| the forces of the United States continued, will be recognised 


and approved.” 

Mr. Polk had authorized beforehand these com- 
manders to establish temporary civil governments 
in New Mexico and Upper California, and to abol- 
ish existing laws, and to introduce a new code; 
and when the results are communicated to him he 
avows to Congress his approval, except so far as 
the territorial government ordained is of a perma- 
nent character, and political rights are attempted 
to be conferred upon the inhabitants which could 


| only be possessed by citizens of the United States, 


These reservations are, like many acts of his Ad- 


| ministration, vague and indefinite; but still there 


are some points in his part of this transaction 
which are quite distinct, and the question arises 
upon them, has he assumed powers which did not 
belong to him ? ; 

The utmost latitude that can be given to the ac- 
tion of Congress, in setting out the objects of the 
war, is+1. To repel the Mexican forces beyond 
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the Rio Grande. 2. To force Mexixo'to recognise 
that river as the boundary between the two Repub- 
lics. 3. To compel her to pay. the just-claims 
which American citizens»have -against her. for 
wrongs in violation of. the laws -of nations; - Mr. 
Polk was, as the head of our army and navy, to 
prosecute the war for success in those objects;. it 
did not belong to him to.add to them.: Not being 
restricted. or. instructed. by Congress, he had a right 
toapply and to use, according to-his own discre- 
tion, the entire military and naval -force of the 
United States in the prosecution of the war: to 
attack Mexico anywhere, by land or by sea; to 
occupy any portion of her territory, and hold it by 
force of arms, and: to weaken and do her all the 
damage he could within the usages of civilized 
warfare. But he had no authority whatever to 
declare other objects of the war, or to give to any: 
of the States or people of Mexico any military 
pledge for the United States. It was competent 
for Congress only to do such acts. Yet Mr. Polk 
orders General Taylor to encourage the Mexican 
States ‘ to declare their independence of the Cen- 
$ tral Government of Mexico, and either to become 
< our allies, or to assume, as it is understood Yu- 
“eatan has done, a neutral attitude in the existing 
“war between the United States and Mexico. In 
“such of the departments or States as will take 
‘this course you will give the inhabitants assu- 
‘ rances of the protection of your army until the 
“return of peace, so far as may be consistent with 
‘your military plans of operations.” ‘ When 
* peace is made, they may decide themselves their own 
< form of government.” Whence did President Polk 
derive his authority to direct this war to be prose- 
cuted to promote the revolt and independence of a 
part of the Mexican States; to make a compact 
with them to become our allies; to apply our mili- 
tary resources to uphold their revolutions; to guar- 
anty protection to the people until the return of 
peace, and then their independence and right of 
self-government? 

But upon New Mexico and California, forming 
half the Mexican territory, he advances a long 
stride further. He makes their conquest and per- 
manent acquisition the great end of the war, and 
orders our commanders not to fail to occupy them; 
in no event voluntarily to lower our flag in them; 
to hold the possession and establish civil govern- 
ment, in all its forms, over them; to attach them for 
the time to the United States; to “assure the people 
of those provinces that it is the wish and design of 
the United States to provide for them a free Govern- 
ment, with the least possible delay, similar to that 
which exists in our territories; and they will then be 
ealled on to exercise the rights of freemen in electing 
their own representatives to the Territorial Legislature.” 
How imperially Mr. President James Knox Polk 
looms in this war! If the Constitution had not 
created the office of commander-in-chief, it might 
have been done by act of Gongress, and then Gen- 
eral Scott, or some‘other person, would have filled 
it, with every power and immunity which now 
belongs to Mr. Polk, except to hold it subject only 
to impeachment; and had he, as such commander, 
undertaken what Mr. Polk has, Congress would 
at once have brought him up as a sort of knight 
De Ja Mancha. 

But the establishment of every form of civil in- 
stitution in these conquered countries, under the 
authority of President Polk, is so absurd and 
monstrous, as to deserve a more particular exami- 
nation and exposure. This branch of the subject 
brings up the nature and extent of the rights of a 
conqueror over a subjugated people and country, 
and the mode and agency by which those rights 
are to be made available, and particularly by the 
United States; and also the rights which remain 
to the conquered. 

No war can be justified but upon the necessity 
of being the only means of defence, or obtaining 
redress for great wrongs. 
one of the highest powers of political sovereignty; 
and when the term sovereign is used in the national 
code in connexion with war, it has reference to 
the magistracy to which is confided by the funda- 
mental law of any country the war power. In this 
significance is the term used by Grotius, Puffen- 
dorf, Burlamaqui, Vattel, and every other writer 
upon international law. Vattel says: ‘‘The-sorer- 
‘sign is the real author of the war, which is car- 
tried on.in his name.and by his order. The troops, 
£ officers, soldiers, and, in general, all those by whose 
‘agency. the sovereign makes war, are only in- 


The right to make it is | 


t struments in his hands.” ` 
accordant. ‘The term conqueror is:strictly synony- 
fous with sovereign, and refers to-identically the 
same powerin a particular mode, a-victorin arms. | 
In adjudging questions involving the rights and re- 


connected with England or Russia, would mean 


Senate; with Switzerland, the Diet of the Cantons; 
and with the United States, their Congress... Those 
terms nowhere signify a mere military-commander; 
and it is superfluous to say, that our President, 
either in his civil or military capacity, or both to- 
gether, does not fit or fill them. The sovereign 
power makes war, and any authority short of itis 
not sovereign in that matter! War being success- 


and its national existence annihilated, it passes at 
once to the conqueror in all the fulness of the right 
of conquest, because no power is left to reconquer, 
| no government with which to treat. But if a prov- 
ince, or part of a country only be subjugated, the 
right of the conqueror is not complete until it be 
confirmed to him by treaty, or he has held posses- | 
| sion of it for a length of time in its effect equiva- | 
lent to such confirmation. Vattel says: “Immov- 
‘able possessions, lands, towns, provinces, &c., 
‘become the property of the enemy who makes 
‘himself master of them: but it is only the treaty 
‘of peace or the entire submission and extinction of 
‘the State to which the towns and provinces be- 
“longed, that the acquisition is completed, and the 
< property becomes stable and perfect.?? The prin- 
ciple of “post liminum, in virtue of which persons 
and things taken by an enemy and restored to their 
former state, on coming again into the power of a 
nation to which they belonged,” is recognised by | 
the whole civilized world. But where the con- 
quest of a country has been but partial, and has 
neither been confirmed to the conqueror by treaty ; 
or long possession, he nevertheless has a qualified 
and limited sovereignty to the extent he occupies 
it with his arms, and a corresponding and imper- 
fect right. i 
Questions connected with these rights have come | 
| up in England, and been decided by her courts, 


Scott, it is adjudged that, when the arms of Eng- 
land subjugated and held possession of a country, 
the King, as the representative of the war power, 
acquired an imperfect sovereignty over it, which, 
in virtue ofthis royal prerogative, gave him certain 
limited rights, among which are admiralty droits. 
The case of Hall vs. Campbell was thorougbly ar- 
gued four several times before Lord Mansfield, 
and, in pronouncing judgment, that eminent jurist 
proceeded to lay down several propositions, which 
received the assent of all the learned counsel, «nd 
which he declared to be too clear to be controvert- 
ed. Among them are— 

J. “A country conquered by the British arms becomes a 
dominion of the King in the right of his crown, and there- | 
fore necessarily subject to the Legislature, the Parliament 
of Great. Britain.” f 

2, «That the conquered inhabitants, once received under 
the King’s protection, become subjects, and are to be uni- 
versally considered in that ight, not as enemies or aliens.” 

3. “That the laws of the conquered country continue in force } 
until they are altered by the conqueror.” 

4. «“ That if the King (aud when I say the King, I always 
mean the King without the concurrence of the Parliament) 
has a power to alter the old and to introduce new laws in a | 


is, subordinate to his own in Parliament,) he cannot make 
any new change contrary to fundamental principles.”’ 

It is also decided in this case that this subordi- | 
nate right of legislation, belonging to the king in 
virtue of his royal prerogative, even before it was 
superseded by the paramount legislation of Par- ; 
liament, might be and had been surrendered by the 
king to the people of the conquered country. | 


There were other interesting questions decided in 
this case, which originated in the Island of Gren- | 
ada, after its conquest had been secured to Eng- 
land by a treaty of cession with France. -Great 
Britain had run a long and successful career of 
conquest, the sentiment of the nation leaned to the 
rights of the conqueror, and in cases tried in her 
own courts, they were pushed to the utmost verge 
of the international law. But those rights and 
correlative powers, applicable to sovereigns only, 
as laid down by her own courts, or by the writers 
on the national code, who so absurd as to say that 
they inure to James K. Polk as President or com- 
mander-in-chief?, So far as they have applica- 


bility with us, they attach to the nation and to 


All the-authorities-are | 


lations of war, ‘sovereign’? and ‘‘conqueror,”? | 


the Monarch; with Venice of the middle ages, her j 


fully made in a country, its political government is | 
necessarily overthrown. Ifitbe wholly subjugated, | 


In the case of the Foltina, decided by Sir William | 


conquered country, this legislation being subordinate, (that |; 


1 


Congress, whichis invested with its sovereign 
power. At present, at,least, the-President:¢ 
United States, either as our:chief executive 
trate or generalissime, has not, rightfally 
fact, any--royal: prerogatives to draw them 
but, from the tendency of - things, how:lon 
be before he has, cannot be predicted: . - » 

But a conquered people have rights. as; 
the conqueror.. True, a gentleman from So 
Carolina-[Mr. Ruerr]. has, during. the, present 
session, declared in debate that they have: hone 
but their property, their liberty, and: their: lives 
become absolutely subject- to the conqueror, who 
might make such disposition of alkas he ‘will 
even to putting to death the whole subjugated peo: 
ple, and: the appropriation of their property.<..No- 
such atrocious and. diabolical sentiment is tolerated 
by civilized nations. ` It was.exploded:.centuries. 


ag iss 
ör 


| ago by Pagan civilization in its-early dawnyand:as 
go by trag ¥ Ns, ; 


the cade of war has been greatly meliorated under 
the hallowed influences of. Christianity, itis now 
utterly condemned and abhorred., ‘The bloody 
people who would now enforce that: monstrous 


| principle, would soon find Christendom «armed 


against them in one holy crusade. The. general 
mitigation of international Jaw, and especially inf 
relation to war and its rights, is progressing, and 
will progress with the advance of the world, 
Here are passages which speak the spirit of mod- 
ern warfare: 


« As soon as your enemy has laid down his arms and. sut- 
rendcred his person, you. have no longer any right over hi 
life.” 2 

“ But, at present, war is less dreadful in its consequences, 
to the subject; matters are conducted with more humanity: 
One sovereign makes war against another sovereign, and ‘ 
against the unarmed citizens. . The conqueror seizés.upon ` 
the possession of the St:te, the*public property, while ‘private ` 
individuals are permitted to retain theirs?” "> bal BE 

“ If it is against the sovereign alone that-he has just cause 
of complaint, reason plainly evinces that he acquires no 
other rigbts hy his conquest than such as belonged to the 
sovereign whom he has dispossessed; and, on the submission of 

cople, he is bound to govern them according to the laws of the 
State. If the people do not voluntarily submit, the state of 


| war continues.” 


« Instead of the custom of pillaging the open county and 
“fonceless plains, another mode has been substituted, which 
is at once more humane and more advantageous to the bel- 
ligerant sovereign: {mean thar of contributions.” 

s At present war is carried on by regular troops. "The peo~ 
ple, the peasants, the citizens take no part in jt, and, in 
general, have nothing to fear from the sword of the enemy. 
Provided the inhabitants submit vo him who is master of the 
country, pay the contributions imposed, and refrain from all 
hostilities, they live in as perfect safety as if they were 
friends; they even continue in possession of what belongs 
to them; the country people come freely to camp to sell 
their provisions, and are protected as far as possible from 
the calamities of war.” : ida ANAE 

Such are the milder features.of modern ‘warfare... | 
Private property, however, is. only safe upon: the 
land; it is still subject to pillage upon. the high 
seas. Bnat sentiments are progressing which will 
abolish that piratical practice. Even contributions. 
are now never exorbitant, and are falling into dis- 
use. 

It will be seen from this collocation of authori- 
ties, that a conqueror has no right to devastate. a 
country with fire, sword, and rapine; to: murder 
prisoners or the unresisting people; to. sell them 
into slavery; and, where they submit and are peacer 
able, to harass and oppress them with martial law; 
or to deprive them of their own laws and regula- 
tions, and to substitute for them a strange and de» 
tested code; to plunder them of their property, or 
to make any exactions from them except in the 
form of regular contributions; and especially, that 
before he has completely subjugated their govern- 
ment and country, he has no right to punish them 
with death as traitors for serving that goverament 
and country, or to require them to betray both, take 
the oath of allegiance to him, and be incorporated 
with his own citizens and subjects.. The people 
of New Mexico and California, having voluntarily 


ii submitted to our arms, were not properly subject 


to any of these acts; but all ot them the deputies 
of Mr. Polk, acting under his orders, have inflicted 
upon those people; and he has with distinctness 


| and emphasis approved all but those which make 


and give them the privileges of citizens of the Uni- 


! ted States. But grant.that the.right to do all these 
i things resulted fro 


m. our cengquest and military 
occupation of those countries, to whom did it re- 
sult, and to what officer or department of our Gov- 
ernment are they intrusted by the Constitution, is 
with us the great practical question. 3 

Every power and every officer of our Govern- 
ment *lives-and moves and has being” under and 
by the Constitution, and the Constitution alone, 
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"To.deduce any: power to the President: or any. other 
functionary from any other-source, is the greatest 
avidimost dangerous of all absurdities. He, or 
Congress, or any person under them, whether act- 
ing in or out of the United States, receive all legal 


vitality. from it; and if a warrant cannot be there | 


found for the act, it is against the fundamental law 
and void.. No code or law finds.any place in our 
system, unless it- be adopted by the Constitution, 
and. thea only to such extent as it is clearly intro- 
“duced by it, or by Congress acting under it. The 
entire legislative. power of the Government is cre- 
ated ,by the Constitution, and by it vested exclu- 
sively in Congress; and no legislative act can be 
legitimately done in the name of the United States, 
` within or without their limits, but by the authority 
of Congress. This is the fixed principle of our 
written fundamental law. Even the legislation of 
the King of England, in virtue of royal preroga- 
tive in a conquered country, cannot have effect 
against the unwritten fundamental law of the realm. 
And shall ours, which the people have declared to 
be supreme, be broken down by the fugacious 
usurpations of James K. Polk? He has not a 
semblance of authority to do or to authorize any 
act of a legislative character in New Mexico or 
California, any more than in the rightful territory 
of the United States. If he had deemed any regu- 
lations of the kind necessary or useful in the pros- 
ecution of; the war, there was properly but one 
course for him to take—to refer the matter to Con- 
gress; and if it could not rightfully act upon the 
subject, there is no other power that can. 

It has been shown, that after war is declared, so 
far as Mr, Polk can act, it is as commander-in- 
chief, and not as President; that in the latter char- 
acter he could not interpose until Congress had 
passed some law in relation to the war which re- 
quired his agency in its execution; and that his 
office of commander-in-chief was purely military, 
without a figment of civil power. If it combine 
any civilauthority, it must be conferred; and how 
and by what? Itis not imported by the language 
used in creating the office, and there is no other 

assage in the Constitution bearing upon it. The 
iva of Congress might unite some civil powers 
with it; but no law authorizes him to do, or to 
order to be done, what his deputy military law- 
givers have enacted in New Mexico and Califor- 
nia. 

Mr. Polk had a right to send Taylor, Kearny, 
and Stockton upon their several expeditions with 
goneral discretion, or with special orders and re- 
stricted powers. In either state of the case, they 
would be acting under and representing him; but 
in the first, each of them would have possessed all 
the military authority, and could have done every 
act to which Mr. Polk himself would have been 
competent, had he been personally at the head of 
the expedition. Inthe execution of general orders 
and powers, Kearny and Stockton might have 
legislated to the same extent, and in precisely in 
such forms as they have under more particular in- 
structions. They would have had fall military 
power appropriate to their several expeditions, and 

r. Polk could not possibly have possessed more, 


them. What were their duties and competency 
in their respective positions, or Mr. Polk’s, had 
he been there in person? To perform every act of 
a wise and effective military and naval commander, 
and not one in addition; to meet and subdue the 
forces of Mexico wherever they appeared; to keep 
down all military movements or attempts to resist 
the American arms; to break up the political or- 
ganization of those countries, and to cut off their 
connexion for the time with the Central Govern- 
ment; to prevent the Mexican armies and author 
ties from drawing any assistance whatever from 
them; and to keep the inhabitants quiet and ina 
state of complete subjection to our military and 
naval forces. This would have been military oc- 
cupation of the country in its fullest sense, and 
beyond it neither Mr. Polk's military pretors nor 
himself had any warrant or power to advance. 
Will Mr. Polk himself contend that he, military 
officer exclusively in this matter, has any right to 
take and hold any other than a military possession 
of those countries? He admits in his special mes- 
sage that his occupation is temporary, but he does 
not, nor could he contend, without mockery, that 
it is merely military. Can there be no occupation 
of those countries but what is military? If there 


can be, what would be civil occupation? To in- j 


plete form of. government, to create all manner of 
| legislative; executive, judicial, and ministerial ofi: 
cers, to appoint and install the- officers into their 
respective places, and to establish their fees, pay, 
and salaries, to lay taxes, and make sundry inter- 
nal regulations, and to compile and enact an exten- 


t 


fied transactions, interests, property, and rights of 
the inhabitants, is a pretty complete civil occupa- 
‘| tion. of New Mexico, and it is that which Mr. 
Polk has authorized and ordered ‘upon his own 
hook.” That is all the civil occupation of which 
any country is capable, and much more perfect 
than this ever before had. But why did not Gen- 
eral Taylor organize similar political, civil, and 
| legal institutions in Tamaulipas, Coahuila, and 
New Leon? 
provinces without such aids. He was at liberty 
| to resort to them; for the same orders under which 
General Kearny acted were given to him, but ina 
|| discretionary and not a mandatory form; another 
proof that Mr. Polk, for himself, for Congress, 
and for the United States, had determined fully 
that the acquisition of New Mexico and Califor- 
nia should be introduced as additional objects of 
the war, that itshould be waged to their perma- 
nent acquisition. 

But the officers by whose agency Mr. Polk per- 
petrated these extravagant enormities were his 
subordinates, and acted under his commands, and 
are therefore not culpable. It is true that under 
general orders they would have as much warrant 
as they could have under the most specific; and if 
acting under orders in no way pointing to such 
acts, they nevertheless had proceeded to lay the 
foundations of States of this Union in those sub- 
jugated Mexican provinces, to occupy in them the 
whole field of human legislation, and to attach 
them preliminarily and informally to the United 
States, the annunciation of such startling facts 
would have struck Mr. Polk himselfand the Amer- 
| ican people as with a galvanic shock. Yet in that 


legitimate and constitutional as it now is. Itis 
| the very acme of Executive arrogance and usurp- 
ation. If, in addition to his own proper powers, 

Mr. Polk had combined in himself all that Congress 
| possesses over the subject, and had put the aggre- 
| gated mass to the utmost in execution, he would 


|| traps, acting under his orders and approbation. The 
; case did notadmit, the most absolute despot of Eu- 
| rope could not possibly have gone into, a larger 
; exercise of legislative and civil powers; and every 
‘act he could have done would have been the appen- 
| dages of his sovereignty. Who or what made James 
'| K. Polk a sovereign, and invested him with such 
high royal prerogatives? Our President is Jearn- 
i ing fast enough to king it for us. The war power 
i is with jealous forecast withheld from him, and 
|| given to the Representatives of the people and the 
i States: yet he takes it upon himself to make this 
l| war whilst Congress is in session, and will not 
i! deign to consult it. 

To decide the ends to which such a war shall be 
waged belongs properly to Congress, as the war- 
making power; but Mr. Polk’s position is to de- 
‘| termine them himself to the exclusion of Congress, 
|; and to continue it until they are won in the battle- 
il field. To grant or to withhold supplies to carry 
l!l on a war was refused tò the President, but given 
to the Representatives of the people and the States, 
o hold him in check, and, when it was proper, to 
nable them to terminate the desolations of war. 
But Mr. Polk tells Congress that they have no_op- 
ion but to grant him such supplies as be requires 
o conduct this hisown war. He has no right to 
make a civil regulation in a conquered country; 
yet he excludes Congress, the only proper author- 
ty, and seizes and exercises legislative powers in 
i| every form which the wit of man has devised in 


} 
{ 


it 


or by any form of orders have delegated more to | 


| 
f 
| 


i 
j 


j| California and New Mexico. He is here the great 


ii fountain of honors and patronage, and, as such, is 
‘| increasing much more rapidly than the spread and 
|: the growth of the Confederacy. Men look to him 
li to give them money, and place, and position; they 
f regard him as the arbiter of their destiny, and they 


i fawn and crawl around him, as the denominated 


| dent wants but a name and a crown to be, too,a 


|| chartered monarch. Will the American people 
ii never open their eyes to the dangers which environ 


them? Is the day of accountability and retribution 


j 
i 
i 
1 
| 


sive civil code of laws applicable to all the diversi- | 


He holds military possession of those | 


i have fallen short of the achievements of his sa- | 


slaves of Europe do about its thrones. Our Presi- ! 


stitute the fundamental law ofa complex.and.com- 


| 


mode the whole thing would have been just as I 


{ 


never to.come?’ Is there:not.enough of virtue and 
intelligence: in the country. to regenerate the Gov- 


| ernment,. to purify its administration,.to lop off 


Presidential usurpations, to bring back. the Consti- 
tution to “ its- pure and original principles??? 
Mr. BRINKERHOFF said; it is not my inten- 


| tion to reply to the abstractions of the gentleman 


i 


; ment? 
i ted States, from the number of major generals in 


from Kentucky, [Mr. G. Davis,] for the simple 
reason that I cannot, for the life of me, understand 
or conceive the application they have upon the 
question now under consideration, which I under- 
stand to be raised by the amendment to the bill of 


i the Senate, proposed by the Committee on Mil- 


itary Affairs. I voted for that amendment in that 
committee, and I shall vote for it in the House. I 
believe the good of the service requires it, that 


| justice to the Executive requires it, and that no 
| principle which ought to have weight upon our 


action here forbids it. 
What is the proposition contained in that amend- 
Simply to permit the President of the Uni- 


the army, by brevet or otherwise, to select, at his 
option, a commander-in-chief to serve during the 
existing war with Mexico, and then be discharged 
from the position as such commander-in-chief, 
without reference to the present rank of the major 
generals among each other, The President, sir, 
the committee will perceive, already possesses that 
power indirectly. He may designate any one of 
these major generals, by brevet or otherwise, to 
act as commander-in-chief of our army in the field 
in Mexico. But, in order to do so, he must with- 
draw from the service those who now outrank him, 


| For instance, should he select General Taylor to 


act as commander-in-chief, General Scott, who 
now outranks him, must be called home; and so 
throughout with the others. Now, sir, I am in 
favor of giving the President this power; and 
why? The President of the United States, as 
the Executive power of this Government, is re- 
sponsible—not for furnishing men and money, 


| but for the use of the men and money for the pros- 


ecution of this war, with which we have intrusted 
him; and no one will be more ready and swift to 
hold him to that responsibility than will the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky, and the others with whom 


| he acts upon that side of the House. Of this 


readiness and swiftness on their part to hold him 
to that just responsibility Ldo not complain; but 
when they are thus ready and swift to hold him to 
that responsibility, Tam willing, justice requires, 
and the voice of the people will require, that we 
place in his hands the power to wield that respon- 


| sibility for the successful prosecution of the war, 
; and in the manner which his judgment dictates, 


without being trammeled unnecessarily. 

Considering this an abstract proposition, with- 
out reference to the peculiar situation of ouraffairs, 
it would be just, and commends itself to the calm 
and unbiased mind of this or any other country. 

But it is not to be denied, it ought not to be con- 
cealed, that there are other and peculiar circum- 
stances which make it peculiarly proper that this 
Congress should invest the President with the 
powers now asked. Whatare they? Itis a no- 
torious fact, a fact with which the public journals 
of the country are rife, that no less than two of the 
major generals of the army in service are either 
by their own acts, or by those of their friends, can- 
didates for the Presidency. 

{A voice: ** Do you want to make another J 

No, sir, (said Mr. B.;) I do not want to make 
another. I deny it. 

Mr. B. continued. No less than two of them 
are now notoriously candidates for the Presidency, 
and both of them are opposed politically, and strong 
partisans in fact, to the dominant party. Now, i? 
I were a Whig- : 

Mr. G. DAVIS interposed, and inquired if the 


i gentleman would state what are the politics of 
: General Taylor? 


Mr. B. [have heard members on this floor of 
the Whig party designate him as their candidate 
for the Presidency, and I consider that as pretty 
good evidence of what his politics are. 

Mr. DAVIS was about to make some further 
remarks, but— 

Mr. B. declined further to yield, as he had an- 
swered the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. B. was going on to state, when interrupted 
by the gentleman from Kentucky, if I werea Whig, 
which by-the-by some of my Democratic friends 
have seen proper to charge me with, because I did 
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not think proper -to change long-cherishéd opinions 
at the bidding of self-constituted organs—if I were 
a: Whig, I should consider it would-be-unfair, un- 
just to the Executive of this nation, to’ make by 
force, without allowing him the: exercise of any 
discretion, his own rivals and opponents his agents 
in the prosecution and conduct of this war. It 
would be-unjust. It is no more than just to any 
Exécutive functionary to give him the selection of 
hisown agents, or at least to give him the selection 
of agents friendly to the object at which he aims. 

Now, I never have gone into a consideration of 
the causes. of this war, nor-of the manner in which 
it was commenced. Y found it commenced, exist- 
ing; and finding it commenced, existing, I have 
always been in favor of fighting it out, and still 
am; and I wish to do it in such a manner.as shall 
redound to the renown and success of our arms; 
and it is vain to expect it, if the Executive is con- 
fined to his own political opponents and rivals, 
whose interest*it is to make his military operations 
unsuccessful, and therefore odious. 

Now I do not expect that these considerations 
will have weight with gentlemen on the other 
side of the House; but they are considerations 
which ought to have weight with gentlemen of the 


Democratic party, who are responsible to the coun- | 


try for the successful prosecution of the war. 

Sir, when the proposition for the ereation of a 
lieutenant general, from civil life, was brought up 
in this House, I voted against it, or to lay the prop- 
osition on the table (which was the motion I be- 
lieve.) I did so, because I was not in possession 
of any reason for such an appointment. I think 
the Administration was guilty of a blunder in that 
matter—a blunder in bringing it before this House 
prematurely and without reposing in Congress 
that confidence which it demanded at the hands of 
Congress. Since that, in various ways disclosures 
have been made which have satisfied me, and, I 
‘believe, satisfied a majority of the members of this 
House, that that appointment ought to have been 
made. And had th 
Congress or its committees at the time the recom- 
meidation was made, that has since been reposed 
in them, I believe the officer would have been crea- 
ted in the first instance. 

But this proposition does not go to that extent. 
This amendment docs not propose to create an offi- 
cer, but merely to allow the Executive to select 


from the officers in service his own instrument for | 


the execution of his own will. I think it just to 
the Executive, just to the country. To hold the 
President responsible for the conduct of a war, and 
then restrict him to his political opponents and 
rivals, who will do all they can to deteat his meas- 


ures so far as they can without calling down odium į 


upon themselves, is not only unwise, but unjust in 
fact: a policy that is insane, looking to the success 
of this war, without reference to partisan consider- 
ations. ‘There are valuable officers there; it is un- 
wise to call them home, in order that the Execu- 
tive may avail himself of the power he now has 
of making his appointment. ‘They have been un- 
der pay, handsome pay, for years; the country has 
a right to demand their services. None of them 
can demand the position of commander-in-chief: 
they are all of them our instruments—the servants 
of the nation. Not one of them can properly 
complain, Should we compel the whole of them, 
by act of legislation, to retire to private life, not 
one of them has legitimate cause of complaint. 


How, then, can they complain? How can their | 


friends complain, because, in order to give the Pres- 
ident the proper means to carry out this war, we 


choose to authorize him to select from their own | 


number at his discretion? How can they complain 
justly? Between the commander-in-chief in the 
field and the commander-in-chief at Washington, 
the most intimate confidential relations must neces- 
sarily subsist, or else the public service suffers; I 
repeat, unless the most intimate and entirely con- 
fidential relations subsist between the commander- 


in-chief at Washington and the commander-in- | 
chief in the field, the public service must suffer im- | 
mensely. Now I do not say this confidence does | 


not subsist; but I do say it would be very difficult, 
from the nature of things, that it should subsist, 
when the fact is notorious that they are rivals for 
aie power, and opposing candidates for the 

residency. Itis not to be supposed that these con- 
fidential relations ‘can subsist between them; and, 
in that case, the public interests must suffer. We 
have already seen most indiscreet, most lamentable 


e confidence been reposed in | 


disclosures, and how they were: made, I don't 
know; whether in a state of “expansion, or other- 
wise, I don’t know. But disclosures have- been 
made, which the whole reflecting public must re- 
gret. Sir, Ido not think these disclosures would 
have been made, had the proper confidence existed 
between headquarters in Washington and. head- 
quarters in the field.. I am, therefore, for this 
amendment, and for these reasons. 

Now, the gentleman. from Kentucky and other 


gentlemen will do me ‘the justice to say I have | 


not played the partisan in these halls. If FE have 
been notorious for anything during the present 
session, it has perhaps been for my differences 
with the party to which I belong; and while the 
other side of this hall has been ringing with merely 
partisan speeches, got up here to be franked home 
by the cart-load, for mere party objects, I have 
kept still. I trust my mind has been occupied by 
considerations higher than those of a mere partisan 
character; and, if I know my own heart, they are 
considerations higher than those of a mere partisan 
character which prompt. me to support this bill. 
Weare in the war; I want to get out of it success- 
fully, honorably, and to give the President power 
leading to that result; and I despair of ever seeing 
that result accomplished unless we give him the 
choice of his instruments. 

What motives actuated the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, I am not able to comprehend. If he com- 
plains, as he seems to do, that Congress has not 
been sufficiently consulted in regard to the present 
war, certainly that ground of complaint does not 
lie against this bill, because we come forward and 
ask Congress directly to give the President power 
for what he might do indirectly, although at the 
injury of the public service, by withdrawing other 
officers from the field, whose services the country 
now requires. : 

Mr. B. was here arrested by the fall of the 
man’s hammer. 

Mr. GENTRY obtained the floor, and was 
about to proceed with his remarks, when, at re- 

uest, he yielded for a word of explanation to 

Mr. BRINKERHOFF, who said that it was 
intimated to him that he might possibly have left 
the impression that Mr. Polk was a candidate for 
the Presidency again. ; 

Mr.GENTRY. That was sufficiently obvious 
before the gentleman spoke. There is no doubt 
about that! 

Mr. BRINKERHOFF. I had no such inten- 
tion or reference. When I spoke of gentlemen to 


chair- 


| whom these officers were rivals, I meant gentle- 


men of the Democratic party who were considered, 
or who might become candidates for the Presi- 
dency, and had no allusion to Mr. Polk. 

Mr. GENTRY resumed the floor, and proceed- 
ed to say, he professed to feel as ardent a desire 
that the existing war should be brought to a speedy 
and an honorable termination as any other gentle- 
man in the House or elsewhere. He had voted 
for all the means asked for by the Executive, and 
which he believed proper and necessary to accom- 
plish that end, and, if he could belicve that the 
provision now proposed to be inserted in the Sen- 
ate’s bill was so, he would give it his prompt and 
cordial support. While he believed the war to 
have been commenced by a usurpation of power, 
and a manifest and open breach of the Constitu- 
tion; still, being in the war, he could not see how 


out of it, manfully and bravely. And, therefore, 
looking to those who had the ultimate authority 
to redress all the evils of our present condition, he 
had voted all those supplies which were necessary 
to prosecute the war with vigor. But he did not 
think the measure now proposed to be at all ne- 
cessary or proper to that end. The House had 
again and again decided that it was not necessary. 
Why was the effort thus persevered in? The 
scheme had once been voted out of the House sub 
silentio, without deeming it worthy of a word of 
discussion or even remark. Since then, what new 
lights had broken in on the minds of these gentle- 
men? What extraordinary occurrences had taken 
place to reverse and revolutionize their ideas? He 
did not pretend to tell. 


stood the true causes and motives which caused it 
to be thus urged upon the House. He understood, 


as had been once intimated here, that the war | 
was not prosecuted so much against Mexico as | 


against political rivals and opponents, and that a 


Tie had, indeed, his own | 
opinion on the subject. He thought he under- | 


| we were to get out of it without fighting ourselves | 


: victory at-home would be quite as:dear 


i tion. 
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| self speedily.” 
i he bad his own fear lest so much military glory 
; might make him as troublesome a customer as 


heh 
of the President as. one, however glorious;:on the: 
fields of Mexico... 0-08 0.3 ee a 
He. knew that-he ‘had ‘no: right. to-ask questions ` 
here touching matters which:-had. occurred: elses. 
where than‘on this floor; but he: should-like to.ins -: 
quire whether certain gentleman had not.gone to. ` 
the President and to the: Secretary of, War, ang 
directly protested against the appointment of Gens. 
eral Scott to the command of the army; onthe: © 
ground that, if he should have the opportunity..of 
adding to the laurels which ‘already encircled his. 
brow by winning new triumphs in the present. 
war, his popularity would soon be such as‘to rene, 
der him invincible as a candidate for the Presiden= 
cy? If he had a right to put. the question, and 
gentlemen here were compelled to answer, he be> 
lieved there were many in that: Hall who.could.not 
deny it. This was, in fact, a political war through 
out. They had anticipated a short, easy,. brillia 
campaign. They expected that Mexico, aftersa 
feeble resistance, would be brought to terms, and 
that this Democratic-Polk-Administration would 
stand forever glorious on the pages of American 
history for having added vast territories to the ex+ | 
tent of the republic. Confident of an easy. cons 
quest, they had shaped all their measures in such 
a way as to drive the Whigs into opposition to the 
war, preferring their opposition to their codpera- 
Of this the preamble to the war bill wasa 
proof and an illustration. It had so happened that 
General Scott, without any solicitation or agency 
of his own, was talked about by his friends as a 
fit candidate for the Presidency, and. therefore. it 
would not do to let him go and: reap this:easy. field 
of glory; he would become altogether too-popular 
a “rival.” But old Zack Taylor had not, at that 
time, been thought of by anybody as a future 
President, and he was notdangerous. They knew 
him to be a rough and a ready fighter, accustomed 
to giveand take hard knocks; so he would answer 
their purpose exactly. He went accordingly, but 
after he had won the victories of Palo Alto and 
Resaca de la Palma, they would gladly have su- 
perseded him too, but it was then too late, and he 
was breveted. But he, too, was now getting dan- 
gerous; so they left him to prosecute the war with- 
out sustaining him with the proper means of trans- 
porting his cannon and munitions. Had the same 
means been allowed him which were so amply 
provided for the gallant corps who marched over 
the country where they scarce met an enemy, and 
took possession of California, with how: much more 
vigor and rapidity might the war have ‘been con+ 
ducted. But he was left without means of trans+ 
portation, until the country was growing: clamor 
ous at the delay. At length, encountering all 
difficulties, and surmounting them with an energy 
never surpassed, he achieved the immortal. victory 
of Monterey. ‘ ‘ 
From that moment he became too formidable as 
a rival, and Mr. G. had sometimes pictured to him- 
self the religious exercises of the President, and of 
his friends of the Democratic party, during this 
new state of things. There had, from, timé to 
time, intimations been given, in various. forms, 
sometimes by little paragraphs which made their 


| appearance in the Democratic papers, intimating 
that Mr. Polk was a remarkably pious man, and 


if so, he must of course often pray. Well, Mr. G. 


! had imagined to himself our pious President en- 


gaged in his devotions, and (having by his own 
acts rendered war inevitable) he had fancied he 
could hear him praying, ‘‘ Good Lord, let Taylor 
be victorious; and then, oh Lord, take him to thy- 
{A laugh.] Well he might; for 


Scott. However, he could not get over the ne- 
cessity of giving him the command, after the glo- 


| rious victories he had won—victories whieh shad 


attracted to him the admiration not only -of:the 
whole country, but of foreign nations. ‘The Amer- 
ican people were beginning to point to him as the 
man who had added lustre to. our arms, and up- 
held the glory of the American name. - From that 


| moment he became the ‘mark for the envy and ma- 


licious hate of the Administration, and of its sup- 
porters and minionsin and out of Congress. What 
was to be done? Whereto would this thing grow? 
Forthwith, General Scott, who had before been put 
aside with looks of coldness, and superseded from 
the command of the war, came suddenly into fa- 
vor, and was sent down, in his turn, to supersede 


sa 
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a more-dangerous rival than Scott. 
r But still“ thick-coming. fancies’? continued. to 
črowd: upon the:President and his counsellors, and 
--al:his-obsequious tools in Congress, and-the for- 


Taylor; fornow,of the two; Taylor was: become 


mer fears began to:revive lest: the veteran of Chip- | 


pewa should come -home with fresh laurels won 
from: Mexican commanders. So a project was 
hatched to create.a ‘lieutenant. general.’? No 
sooner did that proposition enter that Hall, than it 
was voted out of it. It was not even debated, bat 
received the indignity of a silent negative. It was 
said that the President flew into a rage, and scolded 
svery hard when he heard it. So, the day after, the 
vote was reconsidered, and the proposal was re- 


ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs, and, | 


after being reported and debated, it was rejected 
again. The same reception met it in the Senate. 
But now, like Banquo’s ghost, it rose again to push 
them from their stools—for this amendment was 
but the old proposition for a lieutenant general. It 
was the same thing in substance, under a new 
form. Instead of empowering the President to 
create a new military rank, it allowed him to raise 
one of the major generals, such as he should choose, 
without regard to the date of commission, and set 
the youngest. of them over the heads of veterans 
who had spent their lives in war. By this amend- 
ment, the President could confer on this. favorite 
all the powers which he could under the former 
bill. Yet it was ta be madea part of this bill, and 
they must vote this, or go against the whole bill. 
However willing they might be to vote the pro- 
posed increase of officers for the public service, 
they could not do it unless they swallowed this pill 
along with the rest. For his own part, so far as 
political considerations were concerned, Mr. G. 
felt very indifferent which way the question was 
decided, 

‘The positions he had assumed as to the motives 
which led to this proceeding had all been remark- 
ably confirmed by the speech of the gentleman 
from Ohio, (Mr. Brinxeruorr.| What were that 
gentleman’s objections to the generals already in 
command? Why, that two of them (Scott and 
Taylor) were candidates for the Presidency—Mr. 
Polk’s rivais and political opponents; his rivals 
in aspiring for the Presidency. And the gentle- 
man thought there ought to be a more confidential 


intercourse between the commander-in-chief in | 


Washington and a commander-in-chief in Mexico; 
and he had dared to follow this argument with the 


gross and foul intimation that these generals, being |! 


the President’s adversaries and rivals, would en- 
deavor to make the war they conducted unsuccess- 
ful, that thereby they might render the President 
odious. 

[Fiere the time allotted to Mr. G. expired.] 


Mr. SIMS, of South Carolina, said it was not | 


his intention to occupy any part of the time or at- 
tention of the committee when this bill wag first 
referred; and but for the interrogatory directly ad- 
dressed to him by the gentleman from Kentucky, 
(Mr. G. Davis,] in the course of his remarks, he 
shéuld not have varied from that purpose. If he 


apprehended aright the argument of the gentleman į 


from Kentucky, its object was to show, inasmuch 


as the Constitution of the United States had clothed |! 


the President with the authority of commander-in- 
chief, as a military officer, of the army and navy 
of the United States, it was not in the constitu- 
tional competency of Congress to interpose the 
appointment of a commanding general to stand 


between the President, thus commander-in-chief, | 


and the other major generals of the army. 


Mr. G. DAVIS, explaining, was understood to | 


say, that his object had not been to prove that 
Congress had not the power to create this office, 
but that the President, as commander-in-chief, 
being a military officer, could not possibly exercise, 
or authorize the exercise, of any civil functions, in 
that capacity. 

Mr. SIMS, resuming, said, the second proposi- 
tion which the gentleman from Kentucky sought 
to establish was, that Congress had the right, con- 
stitutionally, to interfere with the conduct of a 
military campaign flagrante bello. THe understood 
that to be distinctly stated by the gentleman, and 
to that he asked the altention of the committee. 
The gentleman contends that the Congress of the 
United States have as much authority in the con- 
duet of the war now, as they had under the Arti- 
cles of Confederation! Now I assert, that accord- 
ing to all the principles of the Constitution, this is 


as wild a heresy as has éver been proclaimed on 
this. floor or anywhere else:: Under the Articles 
i| of Confederation, Congress had the sole conduct 
of the war; and when they appointed a general- 
issimo, or commander-in-chief of the army, that 
army and that.commander-in-chief were subject to 
the direction of Congress; so much so, that under 
the old Confederation a committee of Congress was 
appointed to confer with the commanding general 
as to the conduct of a military campaign. But 
under the Constitution of the United States, the 
power of Congress is distinctly defined; and it is 
provided, that Congress has the power ‘to declare 
|| war,” and “ to raise and support armies,” and ‘to 
provide and maintain a navy,” and “make rules 
and articles of war;’’ but it has no power to con- 
|| duct a military campaign. The commander-in- 
‘| chief is vested with the entire conduct and manage- 
ment of the army after a declaration of war. 

In reference to the second proposition which the 
gentleman intended to argue before the House, but 
| from which he was cut off by want of time, when 
I had the honor of addressing the committee some- 
| time since, I entered elaborately into the investiga- 
tion of that question, and showed conclusively, 
from the very best authorities upon military law 
and the law of nations, that the establishment of 
civil governments over conquered territory in time 
of war is necessarily a part of the military power 
of the conquering nation, and that these provisional 
| governments must necessarily exist as a part of the 
military occupation during the continuance of the 
war, or until such a lapse of time that the original 
| possessor of the country is supposed to have aban- 
| doned it; for this reason, that during the existence 
of war there is no act which the conqueror can 
perform which shall draw the province from the 
hazards of war; and if the attempt is made to sell 
or cede it away, it is still subject to the hazards of 
war, and the original owner of the province has 
the right to make war upon whoever occupies it. 

As to the appointment of this officer which is so 
| much objected to, it is believed by most of those 
who have consulted the authorities upon this sub- 
ject, that the President is at this ttme invested 
| directly with the authority now asked for. Con- 
gress has a right, in addition to raising an army 
| and navy, and providing for their support, to pro- 
claim articles and rules of war. Under the sixty- 
second article of war, itis expressly declared, that— 


“Tf upon marches, guards, or in quarters, different corps 
of the army shall happen to join, or do duty together, the 
officer highest in rank of the line of the army, marine corps, 
or militia, by cominission there, on duty, or in quarters, 
shall coumuand the whole, and give orders for what is need- 
ful to the service, unless otherwise especially directed Ly the 
President of the United States, according tothe nature of the 
; case. ?— Gordon’s Digest Laws United States, page 845, arti- 
cle of war 62. 


j 


| So that according tò the 62d article of war, it 
would seem that the President bas the direct au- 
thority which it is sought to invest him with in 
this amendment to the bill of the Senate. But 
while doubts exist in the minds of some as to the 
true construction of that article, there can be no 
doubt as to the power of Congress over this sub- 
ject—that we have the power both of raising an 
army of the United States, and making articles of 
war, And both subjects being within the con- 
stitutional competency of Congress, and doubts 
existing upon this question of the President’s 
authority to make this appointment, it is the duty 
of the Congress of the United States to solve the 
i; doubts and relieve the President of the United 
i States from all these embarrassments in the exer- 
! cise of this power. As doubts exist, and as the 
|i President is charged with the responsibility of 
i waging this war, it is but right that he should be 
j| invested clearly with the authority to designate 
i who shall take charge, as general commanding, 
i for the prosecution of this war. Sir, I believe 
| that in England, whenever a war is about to be 
| entered upon, it is not conceived that the highest 
| in military rank in the army should be invested 
| necessarily with the command. I think that at 
| the very moment when the Duke of Wellington 
| was ordered to take charge of the forces of Great 
| Britain which were sent to the Peninsula, he was 
4 

H 

| 


| 


the youngest lieutenant general in the British army. 
It was considered a high military honor, and in 
some sort discourteous to the other officers. See 
| the inconvenience which has already resulted from 
| General Taylor being superseded by General Scott 
i in the present campaign. If we must adhere to 
this strict rule of the officers with old commissions 


| 
| 
| 
‘ 
| 
i 
i 
| 
i 


i 
i 
1 
í 


outranking évery junior officer, whether the Presi- 
dent thinks it: ought or ought.riot ‘to’ be.so, the 
conflicts, the heart-burnings, must -arise that have 
alreađy arisen in-yout army in Mexico. General 
Scott had ‘scarcely reached the Rio Grande when 


Under orders of General Taylor he was in com- 
mand of his proper regiment, General Taylor 
was no sooner superseded in his command by 
General Scott, than the latter separated him from 
his proper command, leaving him with two com: 
panies, whilst the seven remaining companies are 
put under the command of a junior officer; and this 
apparently not for a temporary purpose. For 
disobedience of this order Colonel Harney was 


You 


| arrested and tried before a court martial. 


But this is just the beginning of troubles. 


! see your army addressed by General Taylor when 


he is about to retire from the chief command and 
to assume a subordinate position. The army re- 
gretted that they were about to be deserted by their 
old commander who had led them on to victory: 
Dissatisfactions must necessarily grow up, and 
grow up under this idea, that according to the eti- 
quette of the service, established by the long prac- 
tice of this Government, the oldest in commission 
has the right to command. But if we remove all 
doubt and ambiguity on this subject, so that the 
President may out of the general officers select a 


| general who shall conduct the campaign and be 


responsible for the whole army, we remove all 
ithe difficulties growing out of this doctrine of 
i nicety and etiquette, and we strengthen the effi- 
: ciency of the President’s arm in conducting this 
| war in the same extent to which we take away 
these difficulties about grade and etiquette, 

Now, as to the general argument in favor of cre- 
| ating this office, Į will not undertake to say that 
either General Taylor or General Scott, being of 
different political sentiments from those of the 
President, will desire that the military campaign 
| which they are ordered to prosecute shall fail. E 
| would charge them with no such want of patriot- 
i ism. But, then, we know the fact in reference to 
| your own State, (North Carolina,) that the gallant 
volunteers who came forward there refused to march 
| under men who had said they believed the war was 
i unjust, and unconstitutionally commenced, And 
| why? Why the very instincts of thehuman heart 
| prompted them to believe that the man at the head 


of the command who in his soul believed the war 
| unjust and unconstitutional, was unprepared to be 
| nerved with that spirit of fanaticism of bravery 
| and victory which a commander ought to feel, and 
| that none but those who feel that the war is just—~ 


i; that it is the country’s war, forced upon the coun- 


! try by the unjust acts of Mexico—that those alone 
| are fitted to conduct the war, and would be ani- 
| mated with that fanaticism amounting to the fanati- 
: cism of religion, of bravery, of conquest, which is 
| requisite for those who lead forward our forces to 
! the vindication of the rights and honor of their own 
country. The President has the right, then, to 
select those who believe the war just to be placed 
in command; and those alone who feel this zeal 


, within them will be able to infuse the same pa- 


triotism and zeal into the breasts of those they com- 
mand. 


More than that. In civil governments it has 


_ always been considered right that the President, or 


the executive officer, whoever he may be, shall 


| have the right of calling about him, to sustain and 


carry out his views, those who agree with him in 
sentiment. Is it not equally, or even in a greater 
degree, necessary, that in the conduct ofa war, the 
officer who is intrusted with the responsibility of 
its command, shail be clearly entitled to call such 
officers into service as he believes hest adapted to 
subserve the interests of the country, and carry 
out those plans which he considers to be neces- 
sary? 

As I said upon a former oceasion, if we decline 
to comply with the Executive recommendation in 
this respect, and refuse these means, and this made 
of conducting the war, Congress throws itself be- 
tween the President and his responsibility. Will 
we do the injustice to the President to hold him to 
a striet accountability for this war, and for the ex- 
ercise of all the powers with which he is invested, 
while at the same time we refuse to bestow upon 
him that confidence and those aids in conducting 


| the war which he requires for prosecuting it to a 
| successful and glorious result ? 


Ibelieve I have shown, that according to the 


! you find Colonel Harney under arrest. And why? 


1847. 


Constitution of the United States, Congress- is not | 


invested with the -power to prosecute- war;-bat 
while Congress declare war and-raise.and support 
armies and navies, the power .of prosecuting or 
conducting the war. is invested in. the commander- 
in-chief, who is the same person. with the Presi- 
dent of the United States, ta 
„I think I have shown, also, that, according to 
the interpretation of the sixty-second article of 
war, which I conceive to.be the true interpretation, 
an article of war established by Congress—the 
President has the right to designate a junior officer | 
to take command oyer one who holds an older 
commission; although it-has not usually been 
done--I do not know that it has,ever been done. 
It, however, seems to be the obvious. meaning of 
the sixty-second article that. he has that power. 
But inasmuch as it is considered by some that 
there is ambiguity upon this subject, and the prac- 
tice of the country has been otherwise, it is proper, 
as the President purposes to exercise this power, 
as he thinks. it necessary for the conduct of this 
wary that we should pass this amendment giving 
him clearly this authority. 

I think it is obvious, from the reasons I have sug- 
gested, (for I have not time to argue them elabo- 
xately,) that the, President should be clearly in- 


vested with the power to call such subordinate || 


agents, military officers, into his service in the 
conduct of the war, in whom he has implicit confi- 
dence, who believe in the justice of the war, and are | 
therefore prepared enthusiastically to go forth tolead 
our armies to victory in defence of their country’s 
rights. And I think I have also indicated to the 
gentleman from Kentucky the authority | find for 
the establishment of civil government over the | 
conquered provinces during the existence of the 
war. And this is all I propose to do. 
Mr. TREDWAY said he had to make his 
profund acknowledgments, inasmuch as for the 
r 
E 


rst time since he had been a member of this 
Louse, he was now so fortunate as to be permitted 
to occupy this floor for one moment. It is a privi- 
Jege (said he) so rare to me that I cannot proceed 
to the discussion of the question before the com- 
mittee until I have tendered to you my acknowl- 
edgments for the favor of being allowed to exer- 
cise this right upon this floor. | 
Mr. Chairman, if there is anything in the histo- 
ry of parties in this country, which could excite | 
my astonishment, it would be that in the progress | 
of the war, in which we are now engaged, the fact 
stands disclosed to this country—the mortifying 
fact stands developed to the world, that there is 
upon the floor of the American Congress, upon all | 
questions relating to the conduct of a just and ne- 
cessary war against our common enemy, a partisan 
war between the two political parties; that the mi- 
nority on this floor, for partisan purposes, are 
resorting to every effort to embarrass the Adminis- 
tration, and delay and defeat the measures it deems | 
necessary for the successful and vigorous prosecu- | 
tion of the war with Mexico. 
<Mr. Chairman, I proceed to the discussion of 
ihe question before me without any further pre- 
liminary remarks. And what is it? It is a simple 
proposition that we should give to that officer in 
this Government, who is by the Constitution the 
responsible man for everything that is done in con- 
ducting this war, the right to execute the power 
with which he is invested, as he may think neces- 
sary and proper—that officer being in possession 


of knowledge and information in reference to the 
best mode of conducting the war, which nobody 
else, save his own Cabinet, can have. Sir, the 
President of the United States is, by the Constitu- 
tion of his country, the commander-in-chief of the 
army and navy of the United States, and the clause 
of the Constitution which gives him this power 
makes him responsible to the country for the man- 
ner in which the war is conducted. For manifest 
yeasons he cannot go to Mexico to conduct the 
war, but must remain here to discharge all the du- 
ties which devolve upon him under the Constitu- 
tion. Being thus responsible and in possession by 
virtue of the private correspondence hetwetn him 
and the active agents at the seat of war, of that 
information which will enable him, and him alone, 


| 
| 


(not the members of this or the other branch of |! 
Congress) to judge of the capacity of those who are |! 


to command; and whether any changes ought to 


that. information which we cannot get, he stands 


a general officer, who shall share. the responsibility 


+ it. 


| position now, especially when we look to the re- 
| sponsibility of the President, and the fact that he 


| changes to be made in prosecuting this war, either 


| tory of the affair in this House, and from the effect, 


i 
ji 


be made in regard to theappointment of officers or i 


tọ the course which ought to be taken in the pros- | 


; that gallant officer commanding in the field, who 
! has won laurels which I am the last man to take 


before the world-the responsible man in the prose- 
cution of this war. nder these circumstances, 
has he not the clear and undoubted right to-appoint 


with him in conducting this war? Sir, when he 
applied to this House and the other branch of Con- 
gress. to authorize the appointment of a. lieutenant 
general, or general officer, notwithstanding the 
prejudice which has been sought: to be created 
against a lieutenant general, I say we ought, in jus- 
tice. to the President of the United States, and in 
view of the strict account to which he is held by 
the country, at once to have given him this power. 
I voted-for that proposition, at least for having it 
considered by the House, for these reasons. 

The gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Gewrry,] 
and I believe the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. 
Davis,] also told us that this proposition ought not 
to be introduced now, for the reason that it hati. been 
considered and rejected by this House but a short 
time since. Sir, £ deny that it has ever been con- 
sidered by Congress deliberately. What is the 
history of this proposition? ,The President, some 
time ago, recommended that he should have the 
power, for the reasons which he stated in a short 
communication to Congress, to appoint a general 
officer. What was the course of this House upon 
that subject?) The Committee on Military Affairs 
took it upon one day, and in hot haste on the pext 
day came before this body and asked to be dis- 
charged from its consideration. They reported 
no bill, they delayed not to deliberate upon the 
subject, but on the very next morning they came 
forward and asked to be discharged from its con- 
sideration. I believe they were discharged. On 
the next day, however, a motion was made to re- 
consider the action of the House upon the previ- 
ous day. It was reconsidered, and the report of 
the Committee on Military Affairs was referred 
to the Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, for the purpose of being discussed 
and deliberated upon. And then it never came 
up afterwards, except upon an incidental question 
upon an amendment moved by a certain gentle- 
man who wished to attach it to the military bill 
for raising ten additional regiments of regulars. 
It was in the meantime offered by the gentleman 
from Mississippi, [Mr. THompson,] to be attached 
to the proposition moved by the gentleman from 
New York, [Mr. RATuBux,] to raise a volunteer 
instead of a regular force; and upon that question 
a vote Was taken by yeas and nays, I believe, after 


we got in the House, and I, with others, voted for |; 


it. But that was no test; it was voted for, upon 
the yeas and. nays, by many, for the purpose of 
attaching it as-dead weight to the bill for raising 
volunteers; and that it might not have an advan- 
tage over the competing proposition to raise a reg- 
ular force, both bills to which this amendment 
had been attached were defeated. 

‘That is the history of the action of the House 
upon this subject. 1 deny that there has been any 
deliberate action on the part of this House upon 
But if there had been, it would furnish buta 
poor reason why we should not consider the pro- 


has the knowledge and information which render 
him alone the proper man to decide upon a ques- 
tion of this kind and upon the character of the 


in reference to men, routes, or other circumstances 
which may be involved. 
But, Mr. Chairman, I think I see, from the his- 


also, which has been attempted to be given to the 
action of the House heretofore in the country, the 
true secret why this proposition has been so un- 
popular, especially. with my friends on the other 
side of this House. Why, it was fonsidered then, 
when this proposition came up, upon the recom- | 
mendation of the President, some weeks ago, as 
an attack upon Géneral Taylor. It was regarded 
by my Whig friends as an attempt to supersede 


from him, and who deserves, in my opinion, a 
vote of thanks by Congress, and for. which I voted, 
without intending any censure upon him. 


Now, what are. the facts in reference to super- 
seding. General Taylor? Sir, at the very time | 
these clamors were thrown out here upon this sub- | 


ecution of the war. there—being in possession of 1) ject, the faci has. since keen developed that General i 


i and hold the chief commarid there? 


Faylor-had:then:been:superseded:in the command 
of the army:in Mexicos At the very: time we we 
taking the. vote: in. the House whether we would 
appoint a lieutenant general; General: Taylor was: 
not in command of: qur: forces; but-General Scott 
was. But when you. took:the: command: from: 
General Taylor, and gave it to General Scott 
another aspirant, and a prominent. aspirant to 
Presidential chair—when-he received it, and Gen» 


eral Taylor. was superseded, not one murmur wag ` ° 


ever heard on that account from a solitary memi 
ber on the other side of the House. `= coe 
But the gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. GENS 
TRY] says if he were at liberty to propound certain, : 
questions to this side of the House; he would: per- 
haps disclose the fact that when General Scott: was. - 
brought up at the commencement of: this: war as 
the commanding general: of ‘our. forces; ‘certain. 
Democrats protested against: it - Sir, J-did no * 
did not go to the President... i was opposed: to: his 
being appointed commander, but not for the. reason 
suggested by the gentleman from Tennessee... He 
was at one time intended for that command; it was 
tendered to him, and afterwardshe managed to get 
out of it in the manner which is known to the coun 
try. Why did I prefer that General Scott should 
not take the chief command there ? Simply because 
at that- time we had heard of the battles of Palo 
Alto and Resaca de la Palma. General Taylor 


| had fought gallantly upon those fields and had won 


brilliant victories, and as he had proved himself 
capable of conducting our arms to victory, I pro- 
tested against superseding him. by General Scott, 
or anybody else. The gentleman from. Tennes» 
see might propound. his questions: to. mesi., 
would answer them with pleasure, and so far;as)I> . 
know, he could obtain nothing more of the wishes 
ar designs of the Democratie party upon this sub=: 
ject. oe : 
: It is said this is an attempt upon the part of the 
Democratic party to make political capital; that 
they are making this war a partisan question, and 
that they seek to produce that effect by it. Sir, 
how much reason is there in that assertion? .Lask, 
upon all the issues on which we have met and 
fought, I may say have conquered, our, friends on 
the other side of the House, how much reason is 
there that from these jssues and the result of them, 
when put into practical operation, we should seek 
to make political capital? Sir, our friends on the 
other side of the House who have opposed the 
measures we have passed, and in advocacy of 
which we came into power, are those who: are 
seeking to make political capital. ; Sir; dô we want 
to raise. the question of a’ national: bank—that 
“ obsolete idea’’— for the purpose-of making: po- . 
litical capital? Or is it not our Whig friends who 
do? Upon the tariff, which, since its: passage, in 
its brie? operation, has demonstrated to the world 
that itis productive of all the good consequences, 
and more, which we promised and expected from 
it, do we want political capital? From the sub- 
treasury, which has operated well, and with nosuch 
consequences as were attributed by its enemies to 
it, have we any such results as were predicted by 
its opponents? and have we any.necessity or: eX- 
cuse to resort to new issues to make political capi- 
tal? No, sir; otr friends on the other side of the 
House are in need of capital; and they are agita- 
ting these different questions for the sake of politi- 
cal capital, and not the Democrats. The real 
question now is, whether we shall do the President 
of the United States—who is sworn to exercise the 
duties of commander-in-chief of our army and 
navy upon the information we have not and can- 
not have, for manifest reasuns of publie policy— 
shall we do him that act of simple justice, to.give 


| him the power which he asks in order to prosecute 


the war in which the country is engaged? . Apower 
which I insist,as commander-in-chief of our forces, 
he should always have, not now only, batin all 
time? Shallwe give him that power? orsball we, 
in deference to our Whig friends, persist in making 
the President, the commander-in-chief, the respol- 
sible man forthe conductofthis war, keepin power, 
as instruments.of carrying out his-policy, men who 
are not only figuring. in- the political field as as- 
pirants to the chief executive chair, but men, in 
regard to whom he may have information that they 
are not the persons who should. conduct our armies 
Sir, if he is 
to be responsible for: the action of his agents, let 
him have power.to select them, and let us not tie 
up hig hands-and confine. him. to those.in whom.be 


benefit of aspirants to. the Presidential chair, and 
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may not-have such confidence. as he-desires; and 

asis necessary for the public welfare.: The reverse 
of this proposition would be monstrous, and no 
miansupon any other question would for a moment 
tolerateit.: Why, sir, are we to keep up, for the 


continue to allow the men who are opposed to the 
President the sole management and conduct of the 
war? Or shall we give to him, who is responsible 
for the conduct of the war, the power to select 
agents agreeable to him? That is the only ques- 
tion involved. in the amendment before the com- 
mittee, and it is a simple proposition, upon which 
T hold: there can be but one side. : 

Mr. Chairman, for these reasons, which I have 
hurried over, being an advocate for this war, and 
believing it not only to be just and proper, but ne- 
cessary, I go for giving the President the power to 
conduct it in the manner which shalt be the most 
effective, and which shall bring it to an early and 
successful termination, and a complete vindication 
of our national rights and our national honor. 

Mr. T.’s time here expired. 

Mr. NEWTON, of Arkansas, said he had 
come here professing personally to be a Whig, but 
knowing the sentiments of his constituents, and 
determined to- discharge the duty of representing 
them with the utmost fidelity. He then went on 
to. quote and to complain of an editorial article 
which had recently appeared in the Intelligencer 
on the subject of the Wilmot proviso and the sup- 

orters of the war, and also to the speech of Mr. 

INTHROP, as reported in the same paper on the 
same day. From this also he read an extract. 

Mr. N. did not choose to be placed before a 
small party in his own State as recreant to his duty 
in voting against the Winthrop proviso. Hedid not 
understand or recognise it to be a Whig doctrine 
that we must never obtain any territory front 
Mexico as the result of this war. He had voted 
against the Winthrop proviso because all his con- 
stituents desired the war to be so conducted as that 
it should be terminated speedily, and in a manner 
honorable to the United States. As to the political 
contest here about it, though he had seen many 
things that surprised him greatly, he knew noth- 
ing. His constituents did not believe the war to be 
unjust: they considered their Governmentas pros- 
ecuting and defending the rights of American citi- 
zens—it might be against a weak Power, but a 
Power that had dared to invade and trample on the 
soil of this Union. Mr. N. did not claim to repre- 
sent the Whig party of the United States; and if 
his sentiments should not be agreeable to some of 
his Whig friends, though he might regret it, yet he 
claimed the right of casting his votes according to 
his own convictions of duty, without subjecting 
himself to be censured, directly or indirectly, by 
the Whig organ here. With what little mind he 
possessed, and with such advantages as he had en- 
joyed, he should endeavor to do his public duty, 
regardless of the dictation of newspapers. (He 
hoped these remarks would be taken down.) j 

He went on to say that he represented a con- li 
stituency who were in favor of tbe war, and who |; 
desired to see it prosecuted by the most vigorous || 
measures, and who did not wish to limit the Pres- || 

i 
i 
j 


ident in its conduct save whereshis power might 
prove dangerous. On this point the Whigs of Ar- 

ansas agreed with the Democrats. And here it 
might be proper for him to say that he was here |, 
by permission of the Democrats of that State. 
Though he had been opposed to the annexation of 
Texas, yet, when that question had been settled 
and the annexation declared by Congress, he had 
raised a body of troops to aid her in defending 
herself against Mexican oppression. As to the 
political character of Arkansas, he said that light 
was breaking in upon her people, and that he sin- 
cerely hoped it would be a Whig State. 

In regard to this amendment, he had voted 
against laying the bill on the table, and might yet 
vote for it. He had been opposed to the creation 
of a lieutenant general, for his people did not desire 
that he should do anything to tarnish in the small- | 
est degree the bright fame of General Taylor. | 
There existed but one sentiment there in regard to | 
that brave and distinguished general, and they de- ; 
sired that he, in preference to General Scott or any 
other gencral, should have command of the army 
in Mexico, 

Mr. N. said he might. possibly vote for the bill 


necessary. “There should be in the army the ut= 


most practicable degree’of unanimity; but the ap- 
pointment of such.an officeras was now. proposed; 
was calculated to produce discord, if not rebellion. 
The Arkansas. men now under the command of 
General Taylor, loved their old commander, and 
would not fight under this new lieutenant general, 
if he-should be appointed. They were as patriotic 
men as any living, but to. this they never would 
submit. 


Mr. N. said he had voted men and money for 


the war without looking back to the question- of its 
origin, or criticizing the manner of carrying it on. 
Recent intelligence informed us of the fact that some 
of our men had been taken prisoners by the Mex- 
icans—some of them were from Mr. N.’s own 
State—and a major had been cut off. Could any 
man here hesitate to vote supplies while things 
like these were taking place before his eyes? Mr. 
N. never would. Whig or Democrat, he went for 
prosecuting the war with the utmost vigor. 
appointment of a lieutenant general would not aid 
towards such an end. 

Mr. N. said his desire was for peace: all his ways 
had been ways of peace: (he was nota violent man 
save when he spoke;) but he believed a vigorous 
prosecution of the war was the only way ever to 
obtain peace with such people as the Mexicans. 
He knew something of the character of these peo- 
ple; for his residence was near to the boundary of 
Texas, and he frequently saw men who had had 
constant intercourse with them in times past. All 
who did know them were of one opinion; and that 
was, that the only way ever to bring them to a 
permanent peace was to send men enough into 
their country to besiege and capture their forts, 
sack their cities, burn their dwellings, and lay 
waste their possessions, and make them feel that 
we had power effectually to injure them. Mr. N. 
did not desire to spread desolation among innocent 
people; and he was aware that there existed among 
them nothing like a stable government; but still 
the 
the United States was no child’s play. After we 
had spent millions in prosecuting the war, after so 
many precious lives of our bravest men had been 
sacrificed, after the tears and cries of widows and 
vrphan children, made widows and orphans by 
this war, had been in our ears, it was too late now 
to talk about withdrawing our forces; we must go 
on, and put her fairly down; this was the only way 
to an honorable and a lasting peace with her. 

As to the mode in which the war had been con- 
ducted, Mr. N. was in a position to know some- 
thing more of the feelings of the South and of the 
West on that subject than those who had not so 
recently crossed the mountains. He had heard 
much about General Taylor’s letter, but he could 
assure gentlemen that the eyes of the people in that 
quarter of the Union were all fixed upon the old 


soldier who had led our armies to victory, and had | 


far more confidence in him than in the. President 
of the United States. They considered this as an 


| imbecile Administration, tottering to its downfall. | 
; Et had not now more than a corporal’s guard in its 
| favor in that House, and it was destined to go out 


of power with even less honor than the unhonored 
Administration of John Tyler. . 

The West and the South had confidence in both 
our commanders—in Scott and in Taylor; but most 
in Taylor, because he had been associated and 


i identified with a Jarge portion of them and their 


interests during the Florida war. The citizens of 
Arkansas preferred him to push this war to any 
man the President could send there. 

Mr. SCHENCK next addressed the committee, 
and, declining to enter on any general discussion 
touching the war, (of which he had desired to 
speak at large, but never had yet enjoyed an op- 


portunity,) woyld confine himself mainly to reply- | 


ing to his colleague, [Mr. Brinxernorr.] 

He observed that the measure now present was 
nothing new. Itwas neither more nor less than 
the old and oft-rejected project of a lieutenant gen- 
eral. He then went into a brief review of the re- 
ception and treatment of that Executive proposal 
by this House, when formerly sent to it. But 
here it came back again once more. He had heard 
it prophesied then, that, though apparently dead, 
under a heavy rejection by yeas and nays, it 
would, nevertheless, be galvanized into a new ex- 
istence—would come up by a legislative resurrec- 


as it came from the Senate, but not for the amend- 
ment. He considered a lieutenant general as un- li 


tion, and would obtain a vote of a majority here. 
He had not believed this then, but he believed it 


The | 


must be made to comprehend that war with | 


now. Indeed; he was: prepared to’ see any and 
everything which the President ‘saw: fit: to recom- 
mend obsequiously carried by that Flonse: He ex~ 
pected to see tea and coffee taxcd—ay, and by the 
vote ofhis colleague, (Mr. Brinxeruorr,] too, note - 
withstanding his fulminations against it at-the last 
session. Nay,he did not despair of beholding 
| even the honorable gentleman from Illinois [Mr... 
| Wentwortx] following suit, and coming in- with: 
a most loyal vote for that very tax. 

In reply to the doctrine of Mr. Sims, that the 
conduct of the war was exclusively in the hands of 
the President, and the House had nothing to do 
with it but to grant supplies, he contended that, as 
Congress supplied the men, and gave them in an 
organized form, it hada right to say what shape 
this instrumentality for carrying on the war should 
assume. Had they no right to say whether the 
army should be placed under such an officer as was 
now proposed, or should be left as it was! He 
thought they had, and he desired the army to re- 
main as it was. 

When the project had first been brought for- 
ward, it was objected to because the officer was to 
be taken from civil life; and on this ground his 
colleague now admitted that he had voted against 
it. But now it was presented in a yet more offen- 
sive shape. It was now proposed to elevate an in- 
ferior over his superiors in grade. Else why any 
bill? And, besides, the difference as to civil and 
military life was a deception. The officer was now 
to be appointed from among the generals in the 
army. He was thus to be a man taken from mil- 
itary life. Yes; byt could notthe President take 
a civilian—a Senator, it might be—and, first. ma- 
king him a major general, then elevate him above 
all the other generals? And was it not mere mock- 
ery and hypocrisy to talk about appointing no- 
body from civil life? It might do to catch gulls, 
but would deceive no reflecting man. 

Yet the measure was destined to pass the House. 
And this fact proved that if the President pos- 
sessed but half the military skill at conducting a 
war that he did as a drill sergeant in managing 
| that House, there was no need of appointing any 

other commander-in-chief. At that business he 
had poea himself a perfect martinet. He had 
found a way to make gentlemen here face to the 
right or the left; nay, to face right about, at his 
word of command. An intimation from the White 
House was sufficient. 

The President talked about ‘* conquering a 
peace;”” he had conquered nothing as yet, unless 
it were the independence of that House, the credit 
of the country, the treasury, and the Constitution; 
and he threatened, before long, to conquer the lib- 
erties of the people. 

His colleague talked about Whigs making 
speeches to be franked off in wagon-loads. This 
reminded Mr. S. of the fact, that (though he franked 
no speeches of his own) he had once franked off 
a large quantity of the speeches of his colleague 
against the annexation of Texas; but it was rather 
an unfortunate move; for, before the speeches so 
franked had time to reach the post offices in Ohio, 
the honorable gentleman had voted the other way. 
[Roars of laughter.] The gentleman referred to 
his separation from his party friends; true, but the 
separation was only during the debate; as soon as 
it came to voting, he was back again in the ranks, 
wheeling and facing like a well-drilled soldier. 

Mr. S. contended that this amendment had been 
introduced and urged purely for a party purpose; 
and his colleague had frankly avowed the fact, and 
justified it, (and he was one of the Military Com- 
mittee who prepared this amendment.) ‘Though 
he opposed it before, and it was the same measure 
still, now he boldly went for it, and that without 
any new reason. The gentleman was in the ranks 
| again. 

: Why were Scott and Taylor to be superseded? 
| What had they done to deserve it? - Would any 
gentleman state? He would pause for a reply. 

| Here Mr. S. waited some time, but no reply 
| was made. 

| But his colleague had found out a sufficient rea- 
i 

H 

| 

| 

| 

| 


son—they were Whigs; yes, and “rivals” of Mr, 

j Polk as candidates for the Presidency. If they 
were it was not because they had made themselves 
so, but because their merits had. 

Mr. COCKE, amidst much confusion, adverted 
i| to the statement of Mr. Brinxernorr that Scott 
| and Taylor were * rivals” of Mr. Polk, This he 
i said was news to the Whigs, and he believed 
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‘would be to the Democrats; for Mr.Gy at least 
had never heard before that Mr. Polk was consid- 
ered as “ in the line of safe precedents.?? $ 

Mr. C. was opposed to giving:the-President 

ower to appoint a lieutenant. general over our 
P pp g 
army, because he had already made one such ap- 
pointment for the army of Mexico, and it turned 
out disastrously to the successful termination of 
the war and the ‘ conquest of a peace.” 

After touching on the defeat by Democratic votes 
of the increase of the pay of the volunteers, he ad- 
verted to the sudden and complete change of opin- 
ion among Democratic members on this question, 
and. was proceeding in his remarks when the hour 
appointed for the termination of the debate expired, 
and the committee proceeded to vote. 

The question was stated on concurring with the 
Committee on Military Affairs on their first amepd- 
ment; when 3 

Mr. ANDREW JOHNSON moved to amend į 
the first section, as follows: 

“Provided, That nothing in this act shall be so construed 
as lo authorize the appointment of any member of Congress 
to be generalissimo of the army of the United States who | 
does naow or has heretofore entertained and expressed the 
following opinion: ‘That the incorporation of the left bank 
tof the Rio del Norte into the American Union, by virtue 
tofa treaty with Texas, comprehending, as the said incor- 
‘poration would do, a part of the Mexican departments 
tof New Mexico, Chibuahua, Coahuila, and Tamaulipas, 
“would be an act of direct aggression on Mexico, for all the 
“consequences of which the United States would be respon- 
‘sible;? and also the following opinion: ‘I consider the 
‘marching upon the Rio Grande as being unfortunate, and 
“certainty should have advised against it, if I had been con- 
“sulted 5? and also the following: ‘They, the President and 
‘his Secretary of State, made the war themselves, and 
6 made it unconstitutionally, perfidiously, clandestinely, and 
€ piratically. The secret orders to our army and navy were 
*piratical, for they were without law, to waylay and attack 
‘a friendly Power, with whom we have a treaty of amity; 
“and, as a member of a court-martial, ¥ would sentence to 
‘be shot any officer of the army or navy who should dare 
‘to attack Mexican troops, or ships, or cities, under that 
“order?” 

Mr. KAUFMAN rose to a question of order; 
and inquired if the proposed amendment was in 
order? f 

The CHAIR ruled the amendment in order. | 

And Mr. JOHNSON withdrew his amendment. 

Mr. BOYD moved to amend the amendment of 
the committee by striking out the words “ during 
the continuance of the existing war with Mexico.” 

Mr. McHENRY rose to a question of order, 
It was not in order to move an amendment to an 
amendment. ; 

The CHAIR overruled Mr. McHewry’s point ; 
of order. 

Mr. JOHN H. EWING moved to amend the 
amendment of the Committee on Military Affairs, 
(the 2d section,) by striking out the words “ who 
may be,” and inserting ‘* who now are.” 

Disagreed to: Ayes 68, noes 103. p 

Mr. ANDREW JOHNSON re-offered his 
amendment. - , 

Mr. KAUFMAN rose. The confusion was- 
such that the reporter was unable to hear what he | 
said. ; 

The question was put, and the amendment was | 
disagreed to: Ayes 31, noes 89. _ . | 

Mr. COCKE offered the following proviso: 

“Provided, That nothing herein contained shall. be con- |; 
strued into an approval of the act of the President in permit- į! 
ting Santa Ana to return to Mexico.” i 


The CHAIR ruled theamendment out of order. 

The amendment reported by the Committee on | 
Military Affairs, as a second section to the bill, 
was then agreed to. | 

Mr. GEORGE W. JONES moved to amend 
the amendment to the fifth section, by striking out 
the words, “ filled by regular promotion or’’—so | 
that the officers would then have to be elected. 
Disagreed to: Ayes 63, noes 84. i 

Mr. ROOT moved the following proviso: 

“Provided, That no person now holding an office in the | 
Mexican army or Government shall be appointed by the į 
President, under authority of this act, to any office in the | 
army of the United States.” 

The CHAIR ruled the amendment out of order. 

Mr. ROOT appealed, and the Chair was sus- 
tained. 

The amendments proposed by the Committee | 
on Military Affairs to the fifth section were agreed 
to, 

The next amendment proposed by the Commit- | 
tee on Military Affairs was read, when— 

Mr. ANDREW JOHNSON moved to add the i 
following proviso: 
€ f Provided, That nothing in this act shall be so construed i 


as to authorize the President of the United States to appoint 
any member. of Congress commander-in-chief.? 

Disagreed. to—Ayes.42, noes 86. : 
‘Theamendmentof the committee was then agreed 
to. : : : 
The amendment of the committee to the seventh 
section was then read and agreed to. 

All the amendments reported by the. Committee 
on Military Affairs having been.acted on— 

The bill was then read for other amendments. 

Mr.GARRETT DAVIS moved to amend the 
second section so as to make it read, ‘“‘which officers 
shall be selected from the volunteer corps now in 
service,” Disagreed to. 

Mr. JOHN A. ROCKWELL moved the follow- 
ing proviso to the 2d section: 


“Provided, That no person now a member of either House | 


of Congress shall be appointed to any oflice created under 
this act.” 


Mr. GEORGE W. JONES moved to amend the 
amendment so as to make it read: ‘* That no per- 
son now a member of either House of Congress 
shall be compelled to accept any office created un- 
der this act.” Agreed to. 

The question was put on the amendment as 
amended, and it was disagreed to. 

Mr. McKAY moved to add as a new section the 
following: 

“ Be it further enacted, That, for the purpose of avoiding 
unnecessary expenses in the military establishment, inclu- 
ding volunteers, the President of the United States be, and 
he is hereby authorized, in case of failure in filling the rank 
and file of any regiment or regiments, to consolidate such 
deficient regiment or regiments, and discharge all supernum- 
erary officers : Provided, That officers so discharged shall be 
alowed, in addition to the mileage already authorized by 
law, three months’ pay to each.”? 

This amendment was agreed to. P 


Mr. McKAY moved a new section, providing 
‘that all the officers appointed, and the additional 
force authorized to be raised under this act, shall 
be discharged at the expiration of the war with 

ao 2” z 
Mexico.” This was also agreed to. 

The committee rose and reported the bill as 
amended. 

Mr. BRINKERHOFF moved the previous ques- 
tion; which was seconded, and the main question 
ordered, viz: Will the House concur with the 
Committee of the Whole in their amendments? 

The amendment reported as a second section 
was read; and on the question of concurrence, the 
yeas and nays were taken, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Stephen Adams, Atkinson, Bedinger, 
Benton, Biggs, James Black, James A. Biack, Bowdon, Bow- 
lin, Boyd, Brinkerhoff, Brockenbrough, Brodhead, William 
G. Brown, Catheart, Reuben Chapman, Chase, Chipman, 
Clarke, Cobb, Collin, Cullom, Cummins, Cunningham, Dan- 
iel, Dargan, De Mott, Dobbin, Douglass, Dunlap, Edsall, 
Ellett, Ellsworth, Erdman, Faran, Ficklin, Foster, Fries, 
Garvin, Goodyear, Gordon, Grover, Hamlin, Harmanson, 
Hastings, Henley, Hoge, Hopkins, Hough, George S. Hous- 
ton, Hungerford, James B. Hunt, C. J. Ingersoll, Jenkins, 
James H. Johnson, Joseph Johnson, George W. Jones, Sea- 
born Jones, Kaufman, Kennedy, Preston King, Lawrence, 
Leake, Leffler, La Sere, Ligon, Lumpkin, Maclay, McClean, 
McCrate, McDaniel, Joseph J. McDowell, James MecDow- 
ell, McKay, John P. Martin, Barkley Martin, Morris, Morse, 
Moulton, Niven, Norris, Owen, Parrish, Payne, Perrill, 
Phelps, Pillsbury, Rathbun, Reid, Ritter, Roberts, Russell 
Sawtelle, Sawyer, Scammon, Alexander D. Sims, Leonard 


H. Sims, Thomas Sinith, Robert Smith, Stanton, Stark- | 


weather, James Thompson, Jacob Thompson, Thurman, 
Tredway, Wentworth, Wheaton, Wick, Williams, Wood, 
Woodworth, and Yost—112. 

NAYS—Messrs. Abbott, John Quincy Adams, Arnold, 


| Ashman, Barringer, Bell, Blanchard, Milton Brown, Buf- 


fington, William W. Campbell, John H. Campbell, Carroll, 
John G. Chapman, Augustus A. Chapman, Cocke, Collamer, 
Cottrell, Cranston, Crozier, Darragh, Garrett Davis, Delano, 
Dixon, Dockery, John H. Ewing, Edwin H. Ewing, Foot, 
Gentry, Giddings, Graham, Grider, Grinneli, Hale, Hampton, 
Harper, Henry, Elias B. Holmes, Isaac E. Holmes, John W. 
Houston, Samuel D. Hubbard, Hudson, Washington Hunt, 
Hunter, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Andrew Johnson, Daniel P. 


King, Thomas Butler King, Lewis, Long, McGaughey, Me- | 


Henry, Mellvaine, Marsh, Miller, Moseley, Newton, Pol- 


lock, Ramsey, Ripley, Julius Rockwell, John A. Rockwell, ! 


Root, Runk, Schenck, Seaman, Seddon, Severance, Simp- 
son, Truman Smith, Albert Smith, Calgb B. Smith, Ste- 
phens, Stewart, Strohm, Thibodaux, Thomasson, Benjamin 
Thompson, Tibbatts, ‘Toombs, Trumbo, Vance, Vinton, 
Winthrop, Woodruff, Woodward, Wright, and Young—87. 


So the amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was read and. concurred in | 


on a separate vote. 


The remaining amendments were-read and con- 


|| curred in. 


The amendments were then ordered to be en- 
grossed; and they were engrossed, and the bill, as 
amended, was read a third time. 

The question then recurred on the passage of the 


bill. 


Mr. BOYD. moved the previous question, and,. 


d 


| 


| under-its 


“its: operation; the bill was pas 
nays’ 75; as follows a ninien SCs 

YEAS—Messrs. Atkinson, Bedingér; Benton, Biggs? Jam 
Black, James A. Black, Bowdon, Bowlin, Boyd, Brinkgrhoft, 
Brockenbrough, Brodhead, Wiliam. G; Brown; Cathcart 
Augustus A. Chapman, Reuben Chapman, Chase, Clark 3 
Cobb, Collin, Cottrell, Cullom, Cummins, Cunningham; 
Daniel, Dargan, De Mott, Dillingham, Dobbin,’ Douglas 
Dunlap, Edsall, Elett, Elsworth, Erdman, Faran; Fiekl: 
Foster, Fries, Garvin, Giles, Goodyear,’ Gordon,. Giove 
Hamlin, Harmanson, Hastings, Henley, Hoge, Hopkins, 
Hough, George S. Houston, Edmund W. Hubard, Hunger 
ford, James B. Hunt, Hunter, Charles J. Ingersoll, Jenking;: 
James H. Johnson, Joseph: Johnson, Andrew Johnson; G: 
W. Jones, Seaborn Jones, Kaufman, Kennedy; Preston. 
King, Lawrence, Leake, Leffler, La Sere, Ligan, Lumpkin, 
Maclay, McClean, McCrate, McDaniel, Joseph J. MeDow- 
ell, James McDowell, McKay, J. P. Martin, Barkley Martin, 
Morris, Moulton, Niven, Norris, Owen, Parrish, Payne, Pere 
rill, Phelps, Pillsbury, Rathbun,- Reid, Ritter, Ruberts, Rus 
sell, Sawtelle, Sawyer, Scammon, Seddon, Alexander 
Sims, Leonard H. Sims, Sinipson, Thoinas. Smith, Robotti: 
Smith, Stanton, Starkweather, James : Thonipson, Jagobi * 


Thompson, Thurman, Tibbatis, Towns, Tred way, Wonte- > 


worth, Wheaton, Wick, Williams, Wood, Woodward, Wood-. 
worth, and Yost—]21. : CRE aS 
NAYS—Messrs. Abbott, Johm Quincy Adams, Arnold; 
Barringer, Bell, Blanchard, Milton Brown, Buffington, Wil: 
liam W. Campbell, Jonn H. Campbell, Carrow, J. G. Chap- 
man, Cocke, Collamer, Cranston, Crozier, Darragh, Garrett 
Davis, Delano, Dixon, Dockery, Jotun H. Ewing, Edwin H. 
Ewing, Foot, Gentry, Graham, Grider, Grinnell, Hale, Hamp- 
ton, Harper, Henry, Elias B. Holmes, John W. Housion, S, 
D. Hubbard, Hudson, Washington Hunt, Joseph R. Ingersoll, 
Daniel P. King, Thomas Batler King, Lewis, Long, Me- 
Gaughey, McHenry, McIlvaine, Marsh, Miller, Moseley, 
Newton, Pollock, Ramsey, Ripley, Julius Rockwell, John A. 
Rockwell, Root, Runk, Schenck, Seaman, Severance, Tru- 
man Smith, Albert Smith, Caleb B. Smith, Stewart, Strohm, 
Thomasson, Benjamin Tompson, Tilden, Toon bs, Trum- 
bo, Vance, Vinton, Winthrop, Woodruff, Wright, and Young 


Mr. McGAUGHEY, as a question of privilege, 
from the Committee on Elections, to which was 
referred, by the resolution of the House, the sub 
ject of Epwarp D. Baxer’s right to a seat asia 

epresentative from the State of Illinois, in the 29th: 
Congress, and‘ also the right of Tuomas W. New- 
TON to a seat as the Representative from the State 
of Arkansas, in place of ArncHigaLD YELL, made 
a report, accompanied by the following resolu- 
tions: x : 

Therefore resolved, That Evwarp D. Baker has not been 
entitled to a seat as a member of the House of Representa- . 
tives since the acceptance and exercise by him of the miti- 
tary appointment of colonel of volunteers from the State o 
Ilinois in the service of the United States. i 

Resolved further, That Tuomas W. Newron is entitled 


o a seat as a member of this House from the State of Ar 
ansas. 


And then the House adjourned, 


° 


IN SENATE. ° 
SATURDAY, February 27, 1847. 
The reading of the Journal was dispensed with. 


Mr. EVANS presented the petition of Barrett 
Edwards Potter, praying that the speech recently. 
delivered in the Senate by the honorable Mr. Cor- 
win, may be printed at public expense; which 
was referred to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. HANNEGAN presented a petition of citi- 
zens of Montgomery county, Indiana, praying 
the adoption of pacific measures for the termina- 
tion of the war; which was laid upon the table. 

Mr. STURGEON submitted documents rélating 
to the claim of Elisha K. Kane, to compensation 
for his services as physician to the Chinese mis- 
sion in 1843—44; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. DIX presented four petitions of citizens of 
New York, praying that the Tonawanda Indians 
may be exempted from the operation of the Seneca 


| treaty of 1842; which were laid on the table. 


Mr. DAVIS presented a memorial ‘of Phebe 
Wood and Sylvia. Ann Wood, remonstrating 
against certain provisions in the bill for the relief 
of the heirs of Jethro Wood, deceased; which - 
was laid on the table. Be 

Mr. CALHIOUN presented a memorial of ‘the 
legal representatives of James Miller, deceased- 
praying indemnity for French spoliations prior to 
1800; which was laid upon the table.. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES, 

Mr. BREESE, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, to whom was referred the amendment of 
the House to the bill of the Senate to amend the 
act to regulate the carriage of passengers in mer- 


| chant vessels, and to determine the time when said 


act shall take effect, reported thereon, and the 
amendment was concurred in. i 
Mr. BREESE, from the same committee, to _ 


Feb. 27., 


- whom was referred:the bill from the House cre-i| Mr. EVANS briefly stated that the existing law | the office, without any deductions for those which 
iting a collection. district: in Maine, and: constitu- || provides that the uncalled-for letters shall be adver- |} were returned unsold.-Thus it appeared that this 
‘ting Bangor, in said district, a port. of entry, re~| tised-in the paper. having the largest circulation. || paper had a most extensive eireulétion. 


jorted it without amendment. : . | Fhe clause proposed to be stricken out authorizes The question, was then taken. on-the motion of 
Mr. HUNTINGTON, from the Committee on || the postmaster to choose the paper in which the | Mr. Evans, to strike out the section, and decided 
Finance, to whom were referred the amendments || list shall be published. as follows: i 


: of the Senate, disagreed to by the House to. the Mr. HUNTINGTON said the law, as it stands, YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Badger, Berrien, Calboun, Came- 
-pil making appropriations for the Military Acad- || was so framed, to enable those who have letters in || ron, Cilley, John M. Clayton, Corwin, Crittenden, Davis, 
emy of. the United States for the yent, ending 30th || the post office to know that they are there, and this Evans, Greene, Huntington, Jarnagin, Jolinson of Maryland, 


“x ste pi j k + : Johnson of Louisiana, Mangum, Miller, Morehead, Pearce, 
June, 1848, reported thereon, and on motion by || was most effectually done by advertising them in || Simmons, Westcott, Woodbridge, and Yulec—24, 


“Mr. H., it was resolved that the Senate insist on || the paper having the. largest circulation. . NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Bagby, Benton, 

their amendments tothe said bill. Mr. ALLEN asked who was to judge which || Breese, Bright, Butler, Cass, Chalmers, Dickinson, Dix, 
$ Juag j| Bre > ? ? ) ws 
Mr. H., from the same committee, to whom was paper had the largest circulation? Fairield, Hannogan, Houston, Mason, Niles, Rusk, Sevier, =i 

referred the amendment of the Senate, disagreed || Mr. EVANS replied that the Postmaster Gen- Soulé; aad Biureeon=2t ; i 
to by the House, to. the bill making appropriations || eral had the authority to require evidence to prove | Mr. NILES moved to amend the bill by adding 
for the current and contingent expenses of the In- || the fact. ii a section providing that the assistant messenger in 
dian Department, &c., for the year ending 30th |} Myr. ALLEN said it was in the power of any |j the Post Office Department should be allowed the 


June, 1848, reported thereon, and on motion, it || editor to evade the spirit of the law, by circulating |! same pay as was given to other assistant messen- 

was resolved that the Senate recede from said |) a large number of his paper the week previous to || gers. 

amendment. i || that on which he was required to produce the evi- Mr. Nives explained, that while other assistant 
Mr. ASHLEY, from the Committee on the Ju- || dence. All this paraphernalia of collecting evidence || messengers received $500, the assistant messenger 

diciary, to whom was referred the bill from the |} cost the country more than the expense of the ad- || of the Post Office Department received only $350. 


House to amend the act. of 8th August, 1846, to |! vertisement. The motion was.agreed to. 

regulate the proceedings in the circuit courts of the Mr. MANGUM asked for the yeas and nays on The bill was then ordered toa third reading, and 
United. States, and for other purposes, reported |} the question; and they were ordered. afterwards was, by unanimous consent, read athird . 
the same without amendment. oO Mr.M. said, if the object was to circulate infor- time and passed. bs 


_ Mr. A., from the same committee, to whom was || mation, it was obviously proper to select the paper || Mr. REVERDY JOHNSON, from the Com- 
referred the bill from the House authorizing aterm || having the largest circulation. On the contrary, || mittee on Commerce, reported with an amendment 
of the United. States circuit and. district courts of || the public convenience would be disregarded, for || the bill from the House giving the assent of Con- 
Chicago, Illinois, reported „the same without || the sake of a little pitiful patronage, by pursuing || gress to an act of the General Assembly of the 
amendment, ang with a recommendation that it do || the other course. State of Virginia for levying tolls on James river. 
not pass. ; ; = After a few words (not heard) from Mr. CAM- The bill was then taken up for consideration as 
Mr. MILLER, from the Committee on Naval || ERON, the question was taken on the motion to || in committee of the whole, and the amendment was 
Affairs, to whom was referred the bill from the || strike out, and decided as follows: agreed to 
House for hp relief of Panig Myerlee, reported YEAS—Messrs. Badger, Berrien, Calhoun, Cameron, Cil- The bill was then reported to the Senate, the 
sad A fak i SINEN . Jey, Corwin, Davis, Evans, Greene, Huntington, Jarnagin dine i t ill X 
Mr. FAIRFIELD, from the samecommittee, to || Johnson of Maryland, Johnson of Louisiana, Mangum, Mil- | amendment concurred in, and the bill was read a 
whom was referred the bill from the House for || ler, Morehead, Westcott, Woodbridge, and Yulee— 19. pasren, 


the relief of the legal representatives of James H. || p NAYS Mess. Alien, Ashley, Atchison, Bagby, Benton, LAND GRADUATION BILL. 

N i 4 T eese, Bright, Butler, Cass, Chalmers, Dickinson, Dix, Fair- Mr. BREESE moved to postpone the prior or- 

Clark, reported the same without amendment, | field, Hannegan, Houston, Niles, Rusk, Sevier, and Stur- || q ; i en pos pa bill E 4 
MARINE CORPS. geon—l9. ers, for the purpose of taking up the bill to reduce 


and graduate the price of the public lands, 
Mr. Breese suggested the importance of acting 
ion this bill, the passage of which would add half 


Mz. F'., from the same committee, to whom was The VICE PRESIDENT gave the casting vote | 
referred the bill from the House for the increasing || in the negative. 
of the marine corps of the United States, reported The bill was then reported to the Senate, and |! “He yin í 
I A : a million or n k reven 
the same with an amendment, ( the amendments adopted were concurred in. oe eS eee Brae 1o. tho publie evenue, aud 
The Sonme eee proceeded to me ou Mr. EVANS renewed the motion to strike out || Mr. EVANS hoped the bill would not be taken 
ation of said bill, as in committee of the whole, || the third section, which authorizes the deputy || up. He had received a message or two from the 


he TT Wes agreed to. to amend the bill, || Postmasters to select the papers in which the list || House, stating that if the civil and diplomatic ap- 
Ay. [a ; : 


a : A of uncalled-for letters shall be advertised. ropriation bill did not go from the Senate to-da 
by striking out the section allowing a bounty to || My, BREESE called for the yeas and nays on || p ead not pass. I the graduation bill was to B 
the marinens which wA cone to: } this question, and they were ordered. taken up, he desired to wash his hands of all re- 
Mr .Y., for the purpose of testing the sense of Mr. CALHOUN said he should vote in favor of || sponsibility for the fate of the appropriation bill. 


the Senate, moved to Jay the bill on the table: 
Mr. YULEEL. said the bill proposed to add one 

thousand men to the marine corps, an increase ji 

which he considered unnecessary. For a police | 


the motion, TO s Mr. BREESE said this was a Senate bill. The 
Mr. NiLES stated that the existing law required || minds of the Senators were all made up, and there 


that this list should be published in the newspaper || could be no discussion ; he did not intend to say a 
i having the largest circulation. He believed that, || word. 


force, thig present number was sutlicient. i as the law now stood, the Postmastér General had He called for the yeas and nays, and they were 
Mr. FALREUELD said the increase was recom- | rane A ia i ile ies : ’ 
area 2 j| no authority in the matter, “It rested entirely with |) ordered 
mended by the President and the Secretary of the | he de y < TI he judee j . e . 
Nav i the deputy postmaster, e was the judge in this Mr. BAGBY was as anxious as any one for the 


case. And if he acted in violation of the law, the || passage of this bill, but he would vote against ta- 


| Postmaster General had no other authority but to || king it up now, because it would reverse the order 
! remove the postmaster from office. It was impos- || of business. 

| sible for the Postmaster General to examine all Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, said he had voted 
| the evidence in order to determine which paper || for this bill last session, but he would vote against 


had the largest circulation. The law was objec- || taking it up now. It was too late in the session to 
tionable in this point of view; the principle of the |! discuss it. 


Mr. BADGER added thatit was required by 
the President and Secretary, and he considered it | 
as indispensable. ‘The present force is far insuffi- 
cient for any effective service. 

The motion was then negatived. | 

I 
H 


The bill was then reported to the Senate, and | 
the amendments having been concurred in, it was 


: : ; i law was only apparently just, as the rule it estab- Mr. BENTON hoped it would be tal 
ordered to a third reading, and was, by unanimous || }i 4 : AET Dar N hoped it would be taken up. 
ieee shed was not the best calculat i VAN ifi 
consent, read a third time and passed. : es : aoe 19 carey outils Mr. EVANS asked if it was possible that the 


| 
a ; | object, which was to promote the public conveni- || Senator from Missouri had asked that this bill 
Mr. CAMERON, from the Committee on Na- j ence. It might appear to be just, but, in fact, it || should be taken up? 
| 
| 
| 


val Affairs, to whom was referred the bill from the || was the reverse in its operati A religi : se ; 

3 : f : ° >in its operation, A religious paper, Mr. BENTON. The bill will not take five min- 
‘House for the relief of the heirs of John Paul |! for example, might have a very large circulation at || utes. 
Jones, reported the same with amendments. a distance, while at home, in the place where the j| Mr, EVANS. The Senator from Missouri be- 


The Senate having proceeded to consider said i 
bill, as in committee of the whole, the amendments | 
were agreed to, f 


on longs to the Committee on Finance. Will he, 
have a very limited number of readers. A paper || who really is at the head of that committee, for all 


i : i might have a local circulation only, and i ivi ; i 
‘The bill was then reported to the Senate, and |! Tl calculated for thes val fed Hee be so || practical purposes, take the civil and diplomatic 
} TRETIE carer ERRA Ei : esa tenes general diffusion of this in- |! bill out of my hands? I shall be happy to give it 
the amendments were concurred in. it formation as one of less circulat tH Mer- |} i i 
‘The bill was then ordered to a third reading, and || A ies a nin en of t ae oe “iid. o ae kis || over into his charge. dan 
was, by unanimous consent, read a third time and i afon ee i "Th 2 “he ane $ E REENEN hen Mr. BENTON. No, no. It is in very good 
passed. | information. «They had their boxes, and their i| hands now. I will assist the Senator from Maine 
Peer’ ee Keke KPPROR i letters were never advertised, so that they felt no |i all I can 
S FFICE A Ç ri be = : paar i 5 À i 
Ne ERTANE (connie C a jointerest in this Iinieligenee, It was the body of | The question was then taken on the motion of 
ok eee fened u bill fron on Finance, |; mechanics, and others of that class, who had a || Mr. Breess to take up the bill, and decided as fol- 
eee Leg Lae PET ee j miscellaneous ee. to whom the infor- || lows: Yeas 17, nays 23: 
Ofte : Det prop Poe E SERR] ost || mation waevaluable. He thought the present rule |! ypag—Mossrs. Allon, Ashley, Atchison, Benton, Breese, 
fice Department for the year ending o¥tnh June, i was liable to abuse, and he hoped that no party || Bright, Cathoun, Cass, Chalmers, Dickinson, Dix, Hanne- 
it 
i 
ij 


} 
publication of the list would be useful, it might 


1848, reported the same with amendments. | consideratiofis would be permitted to interfere with || gan, Houston, Mason, Soulé, and Westcott—17. | 
The Senate having proceeded to the considera- |; the public convenience. The law which now gov- |; NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Badger, Baghy, Berrien, Cam- 


tion of sai ` asi amittee of the whole ij Ae a > | eron, Cilley, J. M. Clayton, Corwin, Davis, Evans, Greene 
of said bill, as in come ole, the | erned the practice was a recent one, and he hoped |i Huntington; Jarnagin, Johnson of Maryland, Mangum, Mil- 


amendments were agreed to with the exception of | the oid Jaw would be restored. ler, Morehead, Niles, Pearce, Rusk, Simmons, Upham, and 
the amendment to strike out the third section of} Mr. DICKINSON instanced a paper within his i Woodbridge—23. í : i 
the bill, which provides that the list of uncalled-for || own knowledge, which was circulated by boys. A |} SURVEYS OF THE PUBLIC LANDS. 
letters shall be advertised in such papers as the i large number were thus sent out, and the cirenla- | Mr. WOODBRIDGE, from the Committee on 


postmaster ef the place may select. tion.was estimated. in the number delivered. out of ” Public: Lands, reported.a. joint. resolution, relating 


+ 


BY BLAIR & RIVES. 


New Series 


to errors and defective returns in certai 


i n surveys, 
plats, and field notes;. which was read a first time. 


INDIAN DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. BAGBY, from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, to whom was referred the bill from the 
House to amend the act to provide for the better 
organization of the Indian Department, &c. ,Mf@e- 
ported the same without amendment. 

Mr. YULEE, from the Committee on Private 
Land Claims, reported a bill for the relief of Na- 
thaniel Hogatt; which was read, and passed to the | 
second reading. 

Mr. DIX, from the Committee on Commerce, 
to whom were reférred the bills from the House 
concerning collection districts, and the bill extend- 
ing the privileges granted by the 7th section of the 
act of 3d March, 1845, to the town of Whitehall, |! 
in the State of New York, reported the same with- | 
out amendment. 

Mr. D., from the same committee, reported bills 
to authorize the issuing of registers to the brig 
Leverett, and to the barque Canton; which were 
read, and passed to the second reading. 

Mr. DAVIS, from the same committee, to whom 
was referred the bill from the House concerning | 
the licensing of yachts, and for other purposes, 
reported the same without amendment. 


CIVIL AND DIPLOMATIC BILL. 

On motion by Mr. EVANS, the Senate resumed 
the consideration, as in committee of the whole, of 
the bill making appropriations for the civil and di- | 
plomatie expenses of the Government for the year 
ending on the 30th day of June, 1848. 

The question pending was npon agreeing to the 

amendment proposed yesterday, appropriating 
$70,000 to pay the claim of the State of Texas 
against the United States, for goods forcibly taken 
from the custom-house of the republic of Texas by 
citizens of the United States. 
+ Mr, BUTLER saw no necessity for placing so 
large a sum as $70,000 at the disposal of the Presi- 
dent. The guns might be worth $5,000, and a fair 
allowance might be made for the other goods. He 
moved to amend the amendment by striking out 
$70,000, and inserting $30,000. 

Mr. EVANS said that according to the official 
estimate, the guns were only worth $1,970. 

Mr. BUTLER said he was disposed to be liberal, 
and to give a full compensation. 

Mr. ARCHER was understood to say that our | 
citizens had done wrong, and we had made proper 
atonement to Texas forthe wrong. And if Texas 
required further concession, he had no doubt the 
United States would institute a criminal proceeding 
against the offenders. But if the injury had been 
done to the State, he thought she should not come 
to Congress for pecuniary compensation. 

Mr. RUSK said that he would not consent on 
the part of Texas to receive pecuniary compensa- 
tion for an insult. She had, at the time, power to 
punish the offenders. But she did not go so far 
as she might have done. She did not avail herself 
of her physical powers to obtain redress. It was 
a principle of international law, that a Government 
was bound to prevent her citizens from perpetrating 
an injury to a foreign Government; and if they did 
so, she was bound to deliver up the aggressors, or 
to punish them. There was no treaty existing 
under which the United States was required to de- 
liver up these offenders to Texas, and no law for 
their punishment. ‘This, at least, was the expla- 
nation of the Secretary of State. But Texas had 
Sustained a pecuniary loss, and the United States 
had failed to render justice. They had failed to | 
do so, and the President had recommended this ; 
appropriation. Goods to the amount of $70,000 
had been landed in opposition to the laws of Texas, | 
and under those laws they were forfeited. j 


appropriating a sum, (45,000,) to be paid annually, 
for the purchase of Catlin’s gallery of Indian por- 
traits, &c. > : 

Mr. CLAYTON stated that this was probably 
the last opportunity which would be offered for 
obtaining this gallery of paintings, perpetuating 
the lineaments of these aborigines. He would 
not now go into the merits of these paintings. 
They had been seen by all the Senators. At the 
last session, memorials had. been presented from 
the principal artists praying that they might be 
purchased by the Government; and this was the 
last opportunity. They were about six hundred 
in number, and were now at the Louvre, in Paris, 
where they had met with unqualified approbation. 
It was provided by his amendment that they were 
not to be purchased unless the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution would find a place for them in their gallery, 
which he understood would probably be done. 
They might, perhaps, be purchased for about 
$50,000, of which it was proposed to pay $5,000 
annually. 


Mr. BREESE said he was not aware of any |i 


arrangement which had been suggested in the In- 
stitute for these paintings; and six hundred of 
them would fill the entire gallery intended for the 
fine aris. These pictures are not, of themselves, 
of such excellence as would probably be selected 
for the gallery of the arts. 

Mr. WESTCOTT was opposed to purchasing 
the portraits of savages. 


son are they intended to inculcate? He would 


rather see the portraits of the numerous citizens | 


who had been murdered by these Indians. He 


| would not vote a cent for a portrait of an Indian. 


Mr. J. M. CLAYTON added, that this collec- 
tion had cost Mr. Catlin not less than $10,000. 
Propositions had been made for their purchase in 
Europe, in order to perpetuate the memory of 
these Indians; but we were more bound to pre- 
serve them than foreigners were. As to the In- 
stitute, this appropriation was to depend on their 
decision. If they could not provide a place for 
them the paintings would not be purchased. 

The motion was then decided in the negative. 


The bill was then reported to the Senate, and ; 


the amendments were concurred in. 

Mr. J.M. CLAYTON then moved a recon- 
sideration of the vote upon concurring in the 
amendments, so far as regards the following amend- 
ment: 


sé Phat the Secretary of the Treasury be instructed to pay iF 


to Ritehie and Heiss the amount deducted by the committees 
of the Senate and House of Representatives from their ac- 
counts, as readercd, for printing ished and delivered 


a 
previous to the passage of the printing law now in opera- 
tion.” 


What great moral les- :! 


|| 
| 


| Davis, Evans, Huntington, Jarnagin, Johnson .of Maryland, 
| Mangum, Miller, Nilas Pearce, Upham, und Yulee—20. 

Mr. DIX then moved an amendment to. pay 
John. Hogan, late agent to the republic of St. Do- 
mingo, the sum of $790; which was disagreed to 
on a division—ayes 18, noes 19. es 

Mr. CASS moved an amendment making an 
appropriation for the repurchase of a township of 
land in Michigan, &c.; which was disagreed to. 

Mr. BRIGHT, by direction of the Committee 
on the Public Buildings, moved an amendment ap- 
| propriating $4,876 for alterations and the ventila- 
tion of the Senate Chamber, on thé plan of John 
Skirving; which was agreed to. 

Mr. MANGUM, under the impression that 
| there had been a mistake in the count upon the 
| vote by which the amendment for the payment of 
| John Hogan was disagrecd to, renewed that amend- 
i| ment, changing We sum from $790 to $740. The 
: Amendment was agreed to—ayes 23, noes 16. 

The bill was then ordered to a third reading, 
and was, by unanimous consent, read a third time 
and passed, 


MILITARY BILL. 


Mr. DEX, on leave, introduced 2 bill, to amend 
the act to raise for a limited time an additional . 
military force, and for other purposes, ‘ 

Mr. DIX explained that the bill was designed to 
remedy some defects in the military bill Jatety 
passed, relative to the mode of issuing serip, which 
it provided should be issued under the authority of 
the Secretary of War. It had been also omitted 
: to fix any period for the payment of the interest. 
| There was also a section to prevent. any transfers of 
serip until it was issued by the Treasury Depart- 
| ment; and another exempting that stock from all 
claims for debt. 

The bill was then rend a first and second time, 
and referred to the Committee on Finance. 


Mr. BERRIEN, from the Committee on the 
Indiciary, to whom was referred the bill from the 
| House to amend the act of January 18, 1837, to 
| provide for the payment of horses or other pro- 
$ perty lost or destroyed in the military service of the 
ji United States, reported the same without amend- 

ment. 

| Mr. BRIGHT, on leave, introduced a bill pro- 
|; viding for the surrender of certain bonds of the 
| State of Indiana, held by the United States; which 
| was read, and passed to the second reading. 


| Mr. CRITTENDEN moved that the Senate 
‘ proceed to the consideration of the bill to provide 
ome relief for the suffering people of Ireland and 
Scotland. 

Upon this motion the yeas and nays were order- 
ed, and, being taken, the motion was not agreed 
to—yeas 18, nays 23; as follows: 

YRAS—Messrs. Badger, Berrien, Thomas Clayton, John 
M. Clayton, Critten Zvans, Greene, Huntington, Jarna- 
gin, Johnson of Maryland, Johnson of Louisiana, Mangum, 
Miller, Simmons, Upham, Webster, Westcott, and Wood- 
; bridge—18. 


I 
{ 
| 


1 
i 
i 
i 


i 
t 


The motion prevailed. 

Mr. EVANS then moved to amend the amend- 
ment by striking out the words “ the Senate and.” 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the 
amendment of Mr. Evans was disagreed to—yeas 
22, nays 22, as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Badger, Benton, Berrien, Butler, :; 
Caliioun, Cilley, Thomas Clayton, John M. Clayton, Corwin, ii 

| Davis, Evans, Huntington, Jarnagin, Johnson of Maryland, |: 
| Mangum, Miller, Morehead, Niles, Pearce, Upham, and 


Yulee—22. 


ton, B 


Hi 


! that he occupied, at this late period of the.session, 


NAYS.-Messrs, Ashley, Atchison, Baghy, Breese, Ben- 
t, Buder, Calhoun, Cameron, Chalmers, Dayton, 
i Diekinson, Dix, Fairfield, Houston, Mason, Niles, Rusk, 
: Sevier, Soulé, Sturgeon, Turney, and Yuwlee—23. 
On motion of Mr. SEVIER, the Senate then 
| proceeded to the consideration of the special order, 
being . 
THE THREE MILLION BILL. 
Mr. NILES said it was with unfeigned regret ° 


NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Bagby, Breese, 
Bright, Cameron, Cass, Chalmers, Dickinson, Dix, Fair- | 
field, Hannegan, Houston, Johnson of Louisiana, Mason, ; 
Rusk, Sevier, Soulé, Sturgcon, Webster, and Westcott—22. | 

t 


The VICE PRESIDENT gave the casting vote , 
in the negative. 


` . I 
The question then recurred upon concurring in | 


the amendment as adopted in committee of the | 


i any of the valuable time of the Senate, or. delayed 


for a single hour its final action upon the bill before 
them, especially as the discussion had been already 
extended to so great a length. His reason for ad- 


» dressing them was, mainly, that he might set him- 


self right before his constituents and the country 
in relation to the general subjects embraced in this 


ii discussion; for he perceived that some doubts had 
i| been expressed in the newspapers as to the course 
i! which he would take in relation to this measure; 
i| and he thought it incumbent upon hin, therefore, to 
li express his views in reference to it; and, indeed, in 
i reference to all the great. questions which had been 
| brought into discussion. Another reason why he 
il addressed the Senate at this time was, because he 


The amendment was then agreed to. 

Mr. EVANS moved further toamend theamend- | 
ment by providing that the claim should be setted |; 
by the proper accounting officers of the ‘Treasury, 
which was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was then agreed 
to—yeas 23, nays 15. 

Mr. 


whole, and it was decided in the affirmative—yeas 
93, nays 20, as follows: ji 

YEAS—Messre. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Bagby, Benton, 
Breese, Cameron, Cass, Chalmers, Dickinson, Dix, Fair- 
field, Hannegan, Houston, Johnson of Lonisiana, Mason, 
Rusk, Sevier, Soulé, Sturgeon, Webster, Westcott, and 
Woodbridge—23. i i 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Badger, Berrien, Calhonn, Cil- 
CAMERON moved an amendment to au- |! ley, Thomas Clayton, John M. Clayton, Corwin, Crittenden, 
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edt 
this subject which: had hardly been touched upon 
by any gentleman who had yet addressed ‘them. 
Thebranch ‘of the subject to which he alluded, and 
“which he thought properly belonged to this discus- 
‘sin, Was the want of harmony between the for- | 
eign policy of the Government at this time and its 
‘domestic policy. , 
- ‘The honorable Senator from South Carolina, who 
had addressed the Senate’ the other day with his 
usual ability and force, commenced his remarks by 
Saying that he régarded the present as the greatest 
crisis, or at least one of the greatest crises, in which 
this country had ever been placed during the whole 
period of his political life. In this remark Mr. N. 
did not fully concur. He did not think that the 
present condition of our affairs was so very alarm- 
ing as the remarks of the honorable Senator seemed 
to imply. . 
He would admit, however, that the financial 
affairs of the Government were likely to be placed 
ina critical and embarrassing condition, and that 
the future was overcast with great doubt and un- 
certainty. The great question of the war in which 
‘the country was engaged seemed very naturally to 
divide itself into several parts. In the first place, 
as to its ofigin, as to the circumstances which had 
placed the country in a state of war; and in the | 
next place, as to: the objects of the war, and the 
manner in which it could best be terminated; and, 
lastly, as to the consequences which might be ex- 
pected to result from it. There seemed to be very 
Tittle harmony in this body upon any of these | 
questions. “We were not only divided in regard | 
to the origin of the war, but also in regard to the | 
objects for which the war was prosecuted, and in | 
regard to the best mode of terminating it. And if, 
upon its termination, we should receive an acces- 
sion of territory, we were divided upon the ques- 
tion as to what we would do with such territory. 
There was no unanimity in this body in regard to | 
any of these questions, but he was happy to per- 
ceive; from what he had heard in the course of this 
debate, that there were some things upon which 
they were all united, He believed that they were 
now all united upon the fact that waractually exists. 
It was a matter of controversy at the last session, 
but he ‘believed there was now no difference of 
opinion upon that point; and he believed they were | 
united upon another thing, and for that they must | 
give due credit to Governor Johnson, of South | 
Carolina, who had communicated to the Legisla- 
ture of that State the fact, that this war was no 
fiction, He believed they were all united upon | 
that. He believed they were also united upon an- : 
other thing: he believed they all desired peace; 
he hoped so at least; and a speedy peace. Thus ; 
far they all agreed, and upon these points upon | 
which they agreed it was not necessary for him to 
say anything, but in regard to those about which | 


‘we find the Government paper expressing doubts 


something extremely wrong in our policy; but 
the gentlemen do fot-stop: here: they tellus that 
the war was commenced by this:Government with- 
outany adequate cause. They tellus further, that 
the war was. commenced by the President of the 
United States; and we all know that he has no 
constitutional authority to make war. But they 
say still more—yes, sir; they make for us a dark 
page in our history; but, thank God, it is not true 
—they say this is not only a war that is unneces- | 
sary, unjust, and unconstitutional, but that it is 
altogether an aggressive war, and a war for conquest 
on our part! Why, are gentlemen sensible of the 
degree of imputation which they are attempting to 
east upon the country? Let them not suppose that 
| itis merely throwing dishonor upon the Adminis- 
tration, or rendering it unpopular. In a matter of 
this great cemcern, it is impossible to separate the 
Administration from the country; but what I say 
in regard to this point is not to be taken as an effort 
on my part to defend the Administration. Admin- 
istrations arising from the sudden action of a con- 
vention, existing for a single term, as is becoming 
usual nowadays, are of little importance compared | 
to the character and honor of the country. Of Ad- 
ministrations it may now be said— 
«They may flourish or may fade ; 
A breath can make them as.a breath has mnde.”? | 
Ladmit, sir, that the circumstances attending this 
war are somewhat unfavorable to the character of 
this country. They are calculated to make an un- 
favorable impression, although, when the true state 
of facts is kept in view, I think that such a conclu- 
sion is eminently unjust. Yet we see such a charge, | 
such an imputation cast upon us in the leading 
| journals of Europe; even in France, once our ally, 


whether the United States are not undergoing a | 
great change in their forcign policy—whether we 
are not forfeiting that high character which we 
have so long maintained by engaging in a war of 
areression, as they seem to assume; a war witha 
view to conquest. Is it not giving some sort of | 


tlemen upon this floor making assertions of this ; 
kind? Sir, our reputation cannot be valued too 
highly. One of the greatest men of France not 
long ago made use of this memorable declaration: į 
“ He wished prosperity to all nations, but he dc- 
sired greatness only for France and the United 
States.” The reputation of this country abroad 
is valuable. It should not be permitted to be tar- 
nished. 

With these preliminary observations he would 
| proceed to the question. ‘The Senator from Maine, 
[Mr. Evans,] with his strong, logical mind, had un- į 
dertalcen to demonstrate that this war originated | 
out of the despatches of the Secretary of State to 
Mr. Slidell. Other Senators had taken the ground 


there was so much diversity of opinion he had | 
something to say. ! 
In the first place, in regard to the commence- : 
mient of the war, This subject had been very ii 
much discussed; and perhaps nothing new could 
be said about it: still he desired to say something 
revarding it; and he was reminded what he had to | 
gay by some of the reasons which he had given |; 
for addressing the Senate at all. It was not for || 
the purpose of advancing any speculative opinion, | 
yot.from any party consideration connected with | 
it, that he was. induced to occupy any portion of f 
their time upon the subject, but from much higher | 
considerations. He had witnessed with extreme {i 
regret the course taken by gentlemen in this body— | 
gentlemen: possessing the very hizhest order of tal- | 
ent—gentlemen enjoying the confidence of this i 
country in a very eminent degree—gentlemen well || 
known in other parts of the world, and whose | 
opinions were regarded as indicating the public ' 
sentiment of the country—he was sorry to have to | 
say that.he had seen those gentlemen exerting the | 
eloquence and ability which they possessed in pla- | 
cing their country in the wrong in regard to this | 
4 
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war: not only placing her in the wrong, but im- 
puting to her a degree of guilt which, should it be- | 
come established and remaina part of our history, 
would form the darkest page to be found in the 

-annals ofthis country. What was it that these | 
gentlemen decjared to the worid ?—for those who | 
spoke here spoke to the world. They declared 
that this war. was unnecessary. 

Now, if. this Government has engaged in an 
unnecessary war, that implies something wrong, | 


that the order for the removal of our troops to the 
Rio Grande was the cause of the war. The first 
question necessarily was, whether the war was 
eommenced by the United States, or whether it 
was commenced by Mexico? For, in order to 
get at the causes of the war, it was necessary to 
know who were its authors. Gentlemen had dis- 
cussed the causes of this war as though we had | 
commenced it; but such was not the fact. The i 
war was commenced by Mexico, and the cause 
for it on her part was that Texas, over which | 
she foolishly persisted in asserting her dominion, 
had been annexed to this country. In regard to 
this fact he thought there could be no doubt; there 
had been no formal declaration of war on her part 
But the official papers emanating from the Mexi- 
can Government clearly showed that the annexa- 
tion of Texas to the United States was the cause 
of the war. We were told that Mexico was en- 
feebled, and that we ought to be very indulgent to 
her; that we ought not to prosecute the war against 
her. He apprehended that, without an entire 
abandonment of the rights of Texas and a sacri- 
fice of the honor of this nation, a peace could | 
never be made until Mexico was forced to yield 
her unfounded pretensions to the dominion of; 
Texas. She had as yet shown no disposition to | 
concede this point: the war must, therefore, be 
continued in some form until she relinquished her 
| pretensions. ig 

From Mexico they learned that annexation, and 
annexation only, was the cause of war, and that: 
she commenced war against us. He showed that 
a determination existed on the part of Mexico from 


countenance to this assumption when we hear gen- || 


‘responsibility of that act. 


| the two countries. 


a warwith this country; that she-had immediately 
set herself about collecting ber troops and prepa- 
ring for war. They actually issued “a wast or 
contingent declaration of war; which was ‘ollowed 
up by manifestoes from her public officers. And 
what would have been the consequence, he asked, 
in the then exasperated state of public feeling in 
Mexico, if this Government had remained inactive; 
and left the frontier of Texas without protection, 
whilst Mexico was collecting her forces for the 
avowed object of the invasion and reconquest of 
Texas? If this Government had done nothing, 
would they not have been accused of a gross ne- 
glggt of their duty? The war was brought upon 
us by the folly and rashness of Mexico, and, 
although itwas much to be deplored, yet he be- 
lieved it was the sense of this nation that it could 
not have been avoided on our part, and that, being 
engaged in it, it was now our duty to prosecute 
the war until Mexico yielded the point which had 
given rise to the contest, and satisfied such other 
claims as we had upon her. This, he believed, 
was the sentiment of the whole country. 

The removal of our troops to: the Rio Grande 
was no more an act of war than the removal to 
Corpus Christi. In theexisting condition of things 
the removal waa a measure of precaution, Texas 
was an independentsovereignty. She had achieved 
her own independence, and her jurisdiction ex- 
tended over such territory as was.assumed by the 
power which achieved her independence, and 
originated the new sovereignty. Flow was it with 
the United States? How was it that these colonies 
were settled? How was it that we claimed juris- 
diction to the lakes? Was that portion of country | 
settled at that time? Were the men who achieved 
our independence, northwest of the Ohio? Were 
they on the east bank of the Mississippi?’ Was 
that immense region peopled at all? Were the 
men of the Revolution there at all? Not at all. 
But when they achieved the independence of this 
country, they did it for all that country which na- 
turally and properly belonged to them by natural 
boundaries. And was it notso with Texas? The 
Rio Grande was her natural western boundary. 
There was a portion of country that was not set- 
tled. The claim of Texas was good against every 
other. But this was a point that it was not ne- 
cessary further to consider. 

He only repeated that the annexation of Texas 
was asserted by Mexico to be the cause of the 
war. It was asserted, persisted in, and repeated 
in every official form to be the cause of war; and 
preparation was made by Mexico to carry out her 
threats, and they were carried out by invading 
what had been proclaimed to be a part of the ter- 
ritory of the United States, and making war on 
our forces there. ae 

Annexation, then, was declared to be the cause 
of war; and he stood there to take his share of the 
He was not prepared 
to say that there might not have been more cantion 
used in this matter. But it was hurried on; for 
they were told that England and France were pre- 
pared to seize on that country. He had very little 
belief in it at the time, but they were assured that 
such was the fact, and it was hurried through with- 
out much consideration, He was of opinion that 
it was due to Mexico—certainly it was due to the 
peace of this country—that something should have 
been done to conciliate that country. He believed 
that a sum equal to what is in the bill now before 
them, would have secured peace with Mexico 
and settled the whole matter. The Senator from 
South Carolina said the other day, if the Exe- 
cutive had acted on the other alternative, there 
would have been the same danger of our being 
involved in war. That other plan contemplated 
negotiations with Texas and Mexico; and time, 
and delay, and the use of money, if necessary, 
he was satisfied would have had a favorable in- 
fluence, and might have preserved the peace of 
Attempts had been made on 
the other side of this Chamber to throw the re- 
sponsibility on this Administration. But this could 
not be entirely true, because annexation happened 
to originate and to have been pretty much con- 


summated under the Administration of Mr, Ty- 


ler, who must take the consequences. He was, 
however, surprised to herr a statement made here 
that the annexation of Texas was connected with 
a subject that was not altogether national, He 


| the time that-annexalion took place, to enter into ' 


had no suspicion that that great measure by which 
we enlarged our domain had any sort of connexion 
>- 
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with any peculiar interest. He now, however, 
understood the Senator from South Carolina {Mr. 
Caxnoun] to intimate that they hada strong mo- 
tive for astion, inasmuch as if slavery were abol- 
ished in Texas, it would affect the institution of 
slavery in the United States. Mr. N, could not 
act from such motives. He could not recognise 
the right of this Government to interfere with the 
domestic concerns of any people for any such pur- | 
pose—especially to interfere with slavery in a for- 
eign country. He could not see how any interests 
of a neighboring State could endanger the institu- | 
tion of slavery. There must be a boundary some- | 
where. They could not have the whole werld 
made subject to slavery to avoid contact with free- 
dom. Fe thought this position was wrong. But 
there were other wrongs in that matter. He be- 
lieved Mr. Tyler had some views in relation to 
the succession to the Presidency. He believed 
this matter was calculated to kill off a northern | 
candidate for the Presidency, and it did. Still the 
object was agreatone. It was a national one. It 
was one which should have been pursued with cau- 
tionin regard to the rights of Mexico. 

But whether war might have been avoided or 
not, it was now too late to inquire. He thought 
his friends opposite should be satisfied with tracing | 
the war to its true causc—to the annexation of 
Texas, for this would not sully our national hon- 
or; but when they went beyond this—when they 
used their great talents and character in this coun- 
try and out of it, to fix this war on the unautho- 
rized act of the President, they were sullying the 
honor of the country. These gentlemen had made 
many mistakes on this and other matters. They 
had probably by this time discovered that a bank | 
was “an obsolete idea,” moderated their high 
tariff notions, and on that subject they now come 
nearly to his own position; and on this subject of 
the war they had also errors to correct. The hon- 
arable Senator from Mainé (Mr. Evans] said this 
war was unpopular. It might be so. He be- 
lieved all regarded it as an unfortunate war. But 
he believed it was the sense of the nation that, 
under the circumstances, it could not have been | 
avoided, and that it was brought on us by the folly | 
of Mexico. This was the settled sentiment of the 
country; and this being the case, it was their duty 
to sustain the Government, to enable it to prose- 
eute the war until Mexico shall yield the great 

oint which led her into the contest. This, too, | 
he believed to be the sentiment of the country. 

The gentlemen opposite took very singular posi- 
tions. They were in opposition to the war, and 
yet they are willing to vote for supplies to carry it 
on. They deny that this is a just and proper war 
—they assert it to be unjust and unconstitutional; 
and yet they will vote the necessary supplies. It | 
was true, that a war which was defensive in its 
commencement, might in its progress become a 
war of invasion. That aspect this war had in some 
degree assumed. We, as a defensive party, re- 
pelled the enemy, and now prosecute the war in 
the enemy’s country, to compel him to give up his 
unjust pretensions, and yield the point out of which 
this war originated. And had Mexico shown a 
disposition to do that? Not atall. How, then, 
was the point to be accomplished, if the war was 
not to be prosecuted beyond our own territory? 
But he would not occupy the time of the Senate | 
longer on this point. 

He then advérted to a speech delivered in the 
Senate during the last session by an honorable | 
Senator from North Carolina, [Mr. Haywood,] 
on the Oregon question, which he commended as 
highly patriotic. In time of war, he said, there | 
should be an abandonment of the considerations of | 


on us by Mexico for the annexation of Texas, 
which Mexico regarded as an act of spoliation. : 
Being, then, a defensive war, it must be prosecu- | 
ted until the original cause of the difficulty was re- | 
moved, and Mexico shall recognise the indepen- 
dence of Texas. He saw no other mode that could 
be pursued, with a proper regard for what was due 
to ee and due to the national honor. H 

In regard to the best mode of conducting the 
war, he did not deem it necessary to take up any i; 
time in discussing this matter. Ie believed that, 


This war ought to be prosecuted, as all other wars 


-be reached; by striking their fortresses, and taking 


1 . 7 
i a conflict, between our external and our internal 


| great—how great, we have no data to determine. 


Mr. N. examined our existing tariff, to show what jj 


| He controverted the position of the Secretary of 


; demands upon it. 


! Hous connexion between us and Mexico, but he į 


| 
| 
| 
for the present, we should adopt no experiments. | 
| 
j 


were, by striking the enemy wherever they were to 
kas 


their. principal’ towns; by making them feel the 
miseries of war; and probably the war might then- 
be brought to a close. 

This he admitted would be attended with difi- 
culties necessarily from the character of the coun- 
try: but whatelsecould be done? TheSenator from 
South Carolina had suggested a defensive line of 
military operations. This preposition he consid- 
ered, of all others, the most ohjectionable. It would 
give countenance, in some measure, to the imputa- 
tions which were cast upon this country, that this 
war had been entered into for the spoliation of 
Mexico. In his opinion it would be entirely in- 
consistent with what was due to the character and 
honor of this great nation, He saw no other 
mode of terminating this war than by prosecuting 
it in the usual way. 

He now passed on to notice some of the conse- 
quences of this war. As he had said before, he 
did not consider the country in imminent peril, or 
exposed to any alarming crises, nor to any great 
evils that might not be avoided by wise counsels 
and proper foresight on the part of those who di- 
rect the public affairs. The consequences of this 
war might be considered, in the first place, as those 
which are internal, andaffecting our internal policy; 
and, secondly, those which relate to our external 


policy. 

This war comes in collision with the settled 
policy of this Government in relation to its sys- 
tem of finance, so far as its revenue laws were 
affected. There was a want of harmony, nay 


policy, and one or the other must yield. On this 
subject he differed from the friends around him. 
The Senator from South Carolina had seen this 
evil; and he had said we must either have more 
revenue or less war. Such was the condition of 
the country at this time. The very fact that Con- 
gress had done nothing to relieve the treasury, 
without whieh the war could not be satisfactorily 
prosecuted to its great end, had a tendency to de- 
stroy confidence in the public mind. He believed 
the Tonger we delayed the greater would be the 


difficulties. The expenses of the war were very 


amount of revenue it was calculated to produce, 
and how inadequate it was to the demands which 
would be made on the treasury. He also referred 
to the course pursued during the preceding wars 
in which this country has been engaged, contrast- 
ing it with the unprecedented course now pursued. 


the Treasury in relation to the productiveness of 
the customs, by an examination of statements of 
facts, showing the operation of different revenue 

laws in various preceding periods. He contended 

that heavier duties must be imposed if we would | 
bring up the condition of the treasury to meet the 
What was the reason we have 
not such a revenue as we want? Was it feared 
that it would disturb a favorite policy? The pres- 
ent, he must be permitted to say, was a protective 
policy in its worst and most odious form. We 
could raise all the revenue necessary. That was 
well settled. Then why did we not? Because 
we must not disturb a favorite policy. But did 
they not then abandon a revenue policy, and sup- 
port the present law to protect certain interests? 
He could not go the length of refusing to exercise 
the revenue power because it might disturb some 
favorite policy. He considered that a gross per- 
version of that power. 
on that subject. 


hi 


But he would say no more || 
|, sary or mysterious connexion between this country 
: : l 
With regard to the effect of this war on our 


| such a claim. 


foreign policy, he observed that there was doubt- 
less, in some parts of this country, a desire for 
the acquisition of territory and the enlargement of į 
our limits. ‘There were some who desired “ more | 
room,” as the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Corwin] i 
had remarked. He did not believe with the Sen- | 
ator from South Carolina, that there was a myste- 


believed there was great reason why we should be 
cautious. It was due to our character, and it was 
due to those high considerations which should in- 
duce us not to depart from that settled policy which 
has governed our relations with other States. 
This brought him to the subject of the aequisi- 
tion of territory, as the result of this war; for he 
supposed the acquisition of territory would be its 
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The: amendment .of. the. Senator from Georgia: 
would be, in effect, to-say, that we waive all acqui 
sitions. from Mexico. o one. denies ‘or do’ 


oubts 
that we have claims-against Mexico, which cannot” 
be abandoned; and hetherefore thought it probable: 
that this war would result in some acquisition of: 


territory. He had no wish that it should’ p 
greater acquisition than a reasonable. satisfactt 
of our claims, coupled with a‘relinquishment 
her unfounded claims on Texas. ‘hen these’ 
two objects were accomplished, he should say wéi 
had prosecuted this war far enough. _He.did- not. 
say that we were to demand indemnities for the 
expenses of the war, though he did not know but: 
it would be just enough. We were coritent: to 
make peace with England—a just war on our part— 
without saying much about the general cause of 
the war; and we made. peace without stipulating 
for the payment of the expenses of the war; and. 
he knew not why we should press such: a claim 
against such a feeble and impoverished’ péople, 
which we did not urge against one stronger and 
more wealthy. He was not prepared to advocate 
He merely wished this Govern- 
ment to prosecute the war until Megico renounces 
herclaims of dominion over Texas, and indemnifies 
us for the claims of our citizens againsther. That 
was his position. If she could not do itin money, 
he would be willing to take from her some portion 
of her territory—territory which was of little value 
to her—territory that was remote from her seat 
of government, and which could, in no degree, 
weaken or impair. her resources or her nation- 
ality. He was not, therefore, prepared to sup- 
port the position assumed by the. amendment of 
the Senator from Georgia. He had several: ob- 
jections to it. One he had just stated. ` Efe was 
not willing that we should say we ought to take no 
territory from Mexico, for that was equivalent to 
saying that we will abandon our claims to indem- 
nities. That he was not willing todo. He was 
not willing that Congress should put on record, to 
go before the world, a distrust of the justice of the 
Executive of this country. It would most assu- 
redly be an expression of the opinion of this body 
that the Executive was not to be trusted—that he 
was too grasping—that he entertained designs of 
conquest. Why was it necessary to say that? 
Was ever such a proposition entertained here be, 
fore? Was the Executive independent of all re- 
straint? Did not his acts undergo a revision here» 


| in this body, in which a part of the executive 


power was lodged? lt seemed. necessary, in. the 
estimation of some gentlemen, that we should de- 
clare to Mexico, and to the world, that we did not 
intend to despoil her. Well, now, does this mat- 
ter belong to the Executive? This war is prose- 
cuted for certain objects, some of which he had 
stated; and if, in the prosecution of those objects, 
the Executive should be found to have been over 
grasping, and to have despoiled Mexico improper- 
ly, had they not here a check on him? ‘Was not 
the whole thing under the control of the Senate? 
Why should they hold this language to Mexico? 
Why should they say that one of the representa- 
tive branches of this Government believed the Ex- 
ecutive entertained improper designs to despoil 
her? He was not willing to hold such. language. 
IJe would leave the whole matter where the Con- 
stitution left it; and if there was any cession of ter- 
ritory made necessary, he believed there would “be 


| no want of a proper regard for the rights, and of 


sympathy forthe sufferings, of Mexico. Although 
he did not concur with the Senator from South Car- 
olina, [Mr. Catnoon,] that there was any neces- 


and Mexico, he did believe it should be the settled 


i policy of this country not to despoil her. We 


|! were the only great nation of any considerable 


power on this continent—and our importance was 
increasing day by day—and it became us to-take 
comprehensive views of our own interests.and the 
interests of other nations. Indeed, have we not 
already assumed to be the Power which is to pro- 
tect the nations on this continent? The present 
executive, in his annual message of December, 
1845, holds the following language on this subject: 

“ The rapid extension of our settlements over our territo- 
ries heretofore unoccupied 5 the addition of new States 10 
our Confederacy ; the expansion of free principles, and our 
rising greatness as anation, are attracting the attention of 
the Powers of Europe; and lately the doctrine has heen 
broached in some of them of a ‘balance of power? on this 
continent to check our advancement. The United: States, 


result, as it was known that Mexico was poor. i| sincerely desirous of preserving relations of good understand- 
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capnot-in silence-permit any Baropenn | 


ing with all nations: 
n continent 5, and should |; 


jaterfere onthe North America 1 
“any such interference he attempted, will be ready to resist 
it at any and-alb hazards. te 

és itis well known to the American people and to all na- 
Ahat this Government. has never. interfered with the 
yelations subsisting between other Governments. We have | 
hever made ourselves parties to their wars Or their alliances; 
we fave not sought their territories by conquest; we have not 
mingled with parties in their domestic struggles’; and, believ-. 
ing our own. form of Government to be the best, we have 
never.attempted to propagate it by intrigues, by diplomacy, or- 
by force. We may claim on this continent a like exemption 
from European interference. The nations of America are 
equally sovereign and- independent with those of Europe. 
They possess the same rights, independent of all foreign in- | 
terposition, to make war, to conclude peace, and to regulate | 
their internal affairs. ‘The people of the United States can- 
not, therefore, view with indifference attempts of European 
Powers to interfere with the independent action of the na- 
tions on this continent. The American system of govern- 
ment is entirely different from that of Europe. Jealousy 
among the different sovereigns of Europe, lest any of them 
might become too powerful for the rest, has caused them 
anxiously to desire the establishment of what they term the 
€ balance of power? It cannot be permitted to have any 
application on the North American continent, and espe- 
cially to the United States. We must ever maintain the 
principle that the people of this continent alone have the 
right to, decide their own destiny. Should any portion. of 
them, constituting an independent State, propose to unite 
themselves with @ur Confederacy, this will be a question for 
them and us to determine, without any foreigi interposition. 
We can never consent that European Powers shall interfere 
to prevent such a union, because it might disturb the ‘ bal- 
ance of power? which they may desire to maintain upon this 
continent.’ Near a quarter of a century ago, the. principle | 
was distinetly announced. to the world, in the annual mes- 
sage of.one of my predecessors, that ‘the American conti- 
© neut,-by the free and independent condition which they 
© have assumed and maintain, are henceforth not to be con- 
¢ sidered as subjects for future colonization by any European 
© Power.” This principle will apply with greatly increased 
force should any European Power attempt to establish any 
new colony in North Aimeriea, In the existing cirewn- 
stances of the world, the present is deemed a proper occa- 
sion to reiterate and reaffirm the principle avowed by Mr. 
Monroe, and to state my cordial concurrence in its wisdom 
and sound policy. The reassertion of this principle, espe- 
cially in reference to North America, is at this day but the | 
promulgation of a policy which no Enropean Power should 
cherish the disposition to resist. Existing rights of every 
European nation should be respected; but it is due alike to 
our safety and our interests, that the ‘etlicient protection of 
our laws should be extended over our whole territorial tim- 
its, and thatit should be distinctly announced to the world 
as our settled policy, that no future European colony or do- 
minion shall, with our consent, be planted or established on 
any part of the North American continent.” 


‘This was shadowed forth as long ago as Mr. 
Monroe’s Administration, by which it was thought 
that this Government could not consent that an 
European Power should establish any further cae 
onies in this hemisphere. This sentiment, as he 
had shown, was reproduced and reaflirmed a year 
ago by the present Executive; and what was it | 
but assuming the position that it belongs to us, as | 
the greatest nation in this hemisphere, to take care 
that our own rights and the rights of all other na- 
tions are not disturbed by European Powers, Ht 
was not exactly assuming the ‘balance of power,” 
but it was the assertion of a higher doctrine, that 
it belongs to this nation, as the preat nation of this 
continent, to exercise a protecting care over all the 
nations here. 

‘Having taken this high position, are we to subject 
ourselves to the imputation of despoiling neighbor- 
ing States? Are we to present ourselves to the |! 
world in the attitude of patrons and protectors, |! 
so. far as regards other Powers, from whom we 
will suffer no encroachment, while we encroach 
ourselves, and enlarge our. own territory, by de- 
spoiling Mexico? What character should we sus- 
tain before the world if we do anything that shall | 
subject us to even a well-founded suspicion of act- | 
ing unjustly or oppressively in this hemisphere? 
Those who would maintain a character which | 
would authorize them to speak with effect to oth- 
ers to restrain the hand of violence, must be care- 
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i! such balance of power, to no compromise, in this 


quences-that will follow the cession of territory, 
and that is the danger which arises in the question 
of slavery. He had no wish. to, discuss the ques- 
tion} butif it could not be avoided, he would coun- 
sel its being settled in advance. 
fair to-all the parties. He would meet the difficul- 
ty at the threshold, so that all men might act with 
| a fall knowledge of what was to be the condition 
lof things. . If this question was to prevent the ac- 
quisition of territory, he cared not; but it was but 
| fair that the opinion of Congress should be made 


They were told by the Senator from South 
Carolina, [Mr. Catnoun,] that the restrictive prin- 
ciple was very unjust, and that it would produc 
i great excitement; and his honorable friends on the 
i other side of the Chamber had taken the same po- 
sition. They talked of bringing in something hke 


| a spectre for the purpose of frightening not only the į 
: Senate, but the whole country, from the idea of ac- 


quiring any territory. Nay, several of those gentle- 
men seemed to be very much frightened and agitated 
at the contemplation of the spectre they were conjur- 


| ing up; and while they were giving words to their 


fears, he had almost resolved to inquire what this 
spectre was: If it was the spectre of the Hartford 
Convention, or of Nullification? Inthe language of 
Hamlet to the ghost of his dead father, he would 
speak to it. He would say: ` 
“Be thou a spirit of health, or goblin damn’d; 

Bring with thee airs from Heaven, or blasts from Hell; 

Be thy intents wicked, or charitable— 

Thou com’st in such a questionable shape 

That (will speak to thee.” 


The gentlemen opposite have spoken to this 
spectre, and they spoke of it very much as if 
they were frightened, or wished others to think 
that they were. He did not think they were 
much alarmed; but if they were, he could give 
them no better advice than the boy gave his 
| brother on passing by a grave-yard—to whistle to 
keep their courage up. For himself he had no 
fears of this spectre. This Union has that in its 


cannot be shaken but by the lapse of ages. And 
really what is this spectre that has been conjured 
up?” Why, suppose we take a few degrees of lati- 
tnde—suppose we come to 36° or 349—how far 
do we go below the Missouri compromise line? 
The honorable Senator from South Carolina took 


J 
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| therefore, that it must be kept at the same balance 
| of power as at the foundation of the Constitution. 


Here there was 
| no such compromise as the gentleman had spoken 
The framers of the Constitution looked to no 


| body. No such principle was thought of at that 
time. The question of a representation of slave 


| population did enter into the structure of the other | 
l! branch, and some provision was made respecting 


the slave trade. The time was fixed when that 
trade was to cease; but there was nothing in the 
i formation of that instrument to bring up this spec- 
tre. How would the interests of States differ here? 
He knew they had different climates, and different 


! labor—in some slave, and in others free; but there 
was nothing provided to keep up this balance of |; 


power. In fact, by the ordinance of ’87, the sev- 


‘eral free States which have come into the Union 


since the adoption of the Constitution were secured 
in their freedom from slavery; an ordinance which 


| was passed by the unanimous consent of every 


ful to restrain their own. There is a difficulty |; 


connected with this controversy. There is a diff- 
culty, take what course we may. If we crush 
the power of Mexico, or if we push on our forces 
to. her capital, and compel her to make large con- 
cessions to us, we should expose ourselves to accu- 
gations. We may be accused of extortion, we 
may be charged with waging a war of conquest. 
He: thought, therefore, that we could only main- 
tain our character-—that we could only maintain 
our policy of moderation, and the principle of fair 
dealing with other nations, by being reasonable in 
our demands, and taking as little territory from 
her as will be. but barely sufficient to satisfy our 
just demands, 

He would close what he had to say by alluding 
to one other point, and it came under the last head 


State in this Confederacy. Where, then, was this 
balance of power? Was it thought of or consid- 
ered? Notatall. It was a recent idea, got up to 
| be used as a spectre to frighten the North. There 
was nothing in it before, there is nothing in it now; 
i because there was no such conflict of interest. It 
| was merely imaginary. It was got up for political 
j purposes. 

The Senator from South Carolina had spoken 


i of the aggressive pelicy of the North—Heaven 


| save the mark! ‘The aggressive policy of the North! 
Now, what truth was there in this? We have 
three times obtained cession of territory, and thus 


which he -had laid down as: among the conse: 


This would be. 


Í known; this would be right, and just, and proper. į 


great elements, political, social, and organic, which | 


the position that slavery in connexion with a State í! 
i! forms one of the elements of this Government; and | 


| Now, in the first place, he denied that there was, j; 
| or ever had been, such an element in the constitu- į 
|, tional structure of this body. 


“sion against the North? Why, out.of. the terri- 
tory acquired, as he had stated, they had. formed. 
five States—five large States, and one of them. was 
large enough to make three or four more, and 
probably would be so divided into several States, 
which must all necessarily be slave States; while 
but two more free States could be formed to the 
Rocky Mountains. With Iowa about to come 
into the Union, they would have, perhaps, three 
free to eight slave States; and this was the ag- 
gressive policy of the North, which had brought 
up the slave States to give the majority to this 
body. There was now some feeling at the North _ 
ii on A subject he admitted. The people had been 
| waked up there; there had been a movement there; 
and why? He could tell honorable Senators, that 
it was not a movement of the Abolitionists merely. 
| It was a movement of the people, and it was occa- 
sioned by a conviction that the indulgence of their 
liberality had been somewhat abused; that the 
feeble minority had taken advantage of their kind 
disposition towards it, for, while the South had 
been looking to this element of power, it had been 
entirely disregarded at the North, until they began 
to see that there was danger in it. They now see 
that there was something in the annexation of Tex- 
as in connexion with slavery, and now they have 
come to the conclusion that this cession of slave 
territory has gone farenough. And whatdo they 
propose? Why, that if we are to have any addi- 
tional territory, it is no more than just that it 
shall be free territory. And when we have got as 
many free States in comparison with the slave 
States as we had at the formation of the Constitu- 
tion, then it may be right to consider if more shall 
be assigned to one or to the other. But we are to 
|| look at this question as it is. And what, he asked, 
; had been done in the progress of this Government ? 
Why, from five slave States, they had increased 
to he khew not how many. Theslave States have 
gone on increasing; but when the free States are 
waked up to attend to their interests, we are told 
that the South must rally and resist the aggressive 
policy of the North. 

Well now; if we should get a little territory 
either going above or below this compromise line, 
whether this restriction was adopted or not, he was 
not prepared to believe that it could be a ver 
| frightful matter. Why, then, were they told that 
į this territory which we might acquire should be 
open to slavery, or this Union would be shook to 
its centre? He did not believe any such thing. 
He could not believe that there was any large por- 
tion of the people of this country that would regard 
such a question as of any considerable magnitude, 
He did not believe the South would so regard it; 
though perhaps he ought to speak with deference 
on that subject. What the South had the right to 
expect was, that there should be no aggressions on 
their institutions, or interference with it within 
‘| their own States. Jf there were, there would per- 
haps be something to justify them in talking about 
danger to the Union; but to talk so about a ques- 
tion like this, whether the territory we thus ac- 
quired, if we are to acquire any, shall be slave 
territory or free, as one which can so seriously 
interfere with the interests of the country, he could 
not fora moment believe. Tt would be a strange 
spectacle to the civilized world to have it go out 
li that this great people—the freest people on earth, 
|i whose prosperity was unexampled, for which they 
were indebted to the best Government on earth— 
were to abandon their Government, to throw it to 
the winds, to break the ties by which this coun- 
try was bound together, and this unexamplee 
prosperity had been produced, on a controversy 
whether slavery shall exist or not in certain terri- 
tory they desire to acquire. Where slavery does 
exist, he could. answer for the North that they 
- would bear and forbear. They have heretofore 

permitted it to go on; they have hitherto submitted 
| quietly; but what might be done further than that 

for which he had pledged himself was not for him 

to say. 

Mr. N. had now said all he deemed it neces- 

i sary to say on the subject. He thought its im- 
|! portance had ben magnified. Fle thought the 
|; question of very little importance. He hoped the 
|, country would not be broken up for a mere abstrac- 
| tion. ‘This question of slavery was looked upon 
i at the formation of the Constitution as a temporary 
| state of things. It was never dreamed that slavery 
i] Was ever to become an element of political power 
jin our system. It was deemed going far enough 
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to guaranty the right to possess that property as a 
temporary institution. The framers of the-Con- 
stitution were men who believed in a wise and 
just Providence—they believed'in the advancement 
of the lights of Divine and moral truths—they be- 
lieved that our race would, in God’s providence, 
go on progressing in intelligence and in the appli- 
cation of the principles of liberty; and that the 
work of human progress would not stop with any 
one race. 

Mr. J.M. CLAYTON next rose to address the 
Senate, but intimated his wish to do so on another 
occasion, if this bill could be passed over. 

Mr. ARCHER said this was the last dag on 
which bills could be sent to the House; and as 
there were yet a few private bills on the table, he 
hoped the Senate would proceed with the private 
calendar. 

Mr. SEVIER hoped not. He would state to 
gentlemen on the other side of the Chamber, that 
when, on Monday or Tuesday last, he having pre- 
viously given notice that he should then call for the 
vote, he proposed to postpone the final vote to 
Friday, there was a universal response suggesting 
Saturday; and he had sat here from day to day, 
until this hour, in the hope that now the question 
would be taken. ‘There were but three days of 
the session remaining, and this bill had to go to 
the other House, there to be referred to a commit- 
tee and voted on; and if it was not disposed of 
here to-day, it would be lost as a matter of course. 
Now he hoped, after this long delay, and what he 
had considered as a pledge from the other side, 
that there would be no further delay. If the gen- 
tleman from Delaware had no objection, he would 
suggest a recess for an hour or two, and then to 
meet again and go on with the discussion in the 
evening. 

Mr. ARCHER said it would not be treating the 
Senator from Delaware as other gentlemen had 
been treated, if he were compelled to go on at this 
late hour. The Senator from Arkansas must re- 
member that the last two days had been occupied 
by gentlemen on his [Mr. Sevier’s] own side of 
the Chamber, 

Mr. SEVIER said he consented to an adjourn- 
ment yesterday much against his inclination; but 
he thought the bill should not go over to-day He 
therefore moved a recess until seven o’clock. [Oh 
no,no.} Very well; then they might go on now. 
Gentlemen might take their choice. 

Mr. DAYTON was not conscious of any such 
general assent as that of which the Senator from 
Arkansas had spoken. 

Mr. SEVIER reiterated that it was expressed 
on the other (Mr. Dayron’s] side of the Chamber, 

Mr. DAYTON was aware that some one or two 
gentlemen did assent; amongst them, he believed, 
was the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. W eg- 
STER;] but that there were others that dissented, 
he was aware also—for he dissented himself. He 
did not dissent because he objected to the vote be- 
ing taken to-day, but he saw no reason why the 
vote should be taken to-day, in preference to other 
business that must be disposed of as well as this. 
As far as the business of the session was concern- 
ed, it mattered not which had the precedence. 

Mr. CALHOUN said it was known that the 
Senator from Delaware had for several days at- 
tempted to obtain the floor, and therefore he hoped 


a 


that honorable Senator would have ample,oppor- |, 


tunity to address the Senate. But it would be un- 
_yeasonable to expect him to go on at this late hour. 
` He suggested that the Senate should adjourn with 
the understanding that the vote should be taken 
definitely on Monday. 

(Agreed, agreed.] i 

Mr. EVANS was as desirous as any gentleman 
that the Senator from Delaware should be heard 
on Monday. He hoped, therefore, that the sub- 
ject would be passed over to Monday, and that 
Senators would remain some fifteen or twenty min- 
utes this evening to dispose of some pressing busi- 
ness, the disposal of which would give the Senator 
from Delaware time on Monday to express his 
views. 

Mr. SEVIER saw they were to have a fight on 
this subject; and they might as well have it now as 
at any other time. He therefore was unwilling to 
vote for an adjournment until this question was 
taken. He again stated that a universal response 
was given last Wednesday by gentlemen on the 
other side of the Chamber that the vote should be 
taken to-day. [Oh, no.] If all did not assent, 


| tunity to speak on the question? [Yess the Sena- | 


many. did, and nota single man rose and objected. 
If any one dissented, he held his peace. Hecalled | 
for the yeas and nays on the motion to postpone, 
that the country might see who it was that wished 
to have it go over to Monday, and to have the 
session expire with the bill remaining under con- | 
sideration, as it did last year. 

Mr. BERRIEN said he was not-present when 
the appeal was made to which the Senator from 
Arkansas referred, but they had already been in- 
formed by the Senator from New Jersey [ Mr. Day- 
Ton] that it was not generally responded to as the 
Senator from Arkansas supposed. It seemed to 
him, whatever might be the desire, the strong de- 
sive of the Senator from Arkansas to have-a vote 
on this question, that it could not be urged consist- 
ently with the duty they owed to the Senator 
from Delaware, who had a right to be heard.. The 
Senator from Delaware had been seeking an op- 
portunity for some days to be heard; and to ask 
him to engage in an argument after a recess, was 


certainly not giving to him the opportunity to dis- 
charge the duty he owed to the country, which had ; 
been given to others. He moved to postpone the : 
further consideration of the bill to Monday next. | 


Mr. SEVIER inquired if he understood the Sen- :į 
ator from Georgia to say that he had not assented i: 


to the vote being taken to-day? 
Mr. BERRIEN replied that he was not present : 
on the occasion referred to. 
Mr. SEVIER said it would be recollected that 
the response came from the other side, all round. 
Mr. BERRIEN responded, that the Senator | 
from New Jersey had denied that there was any 
such general response. | 
Mr. SEVIER. Was there any objection? Not | 
one! | 
Mr. DAYTON repeated that one or two Sena- | 
tors responded, but he himself said “ No.” Cer- | 
tainly no one rose to object, nor did any one rise | 


and assent; but they did not pledge themselves to 
a definite vote, thereby giving away their right to 


be heard. (j 


Mr. WEBSTER could well understand that the | 
honorable Senator from Arkansas should desire to 
press this bill to a determination—he ought to do . 
so. He could only say for himself, and he be- ‘| 
lieved he could. say the same for other gentlemen, 


that if this bill was postponed to Monday and Ex- ; 
ecutive business was considered this evening, that : 
i| firmative. 


he would sit here and vote against any adjourn- 
ment on Monday until it was disposed of. 

Mr. SEVIER thanked the Senator from Mas- | 
sachusetts for that. It had been said that it was 
necessary to take up private bills, as without a 


suspension of the joint rule of the two Houses, |; 


in which both must concur, they could not be sent | 
to the other House after to-day. But were gen- | 
tlemen not aware that this was a bill of the Sen- | 
ate, and that it would require a suspension of the | 
joint rale to send it to the House on Monday, on | 
‘which a debate might there arise, which might 
consume two or three days? Did gentlemen in- 
tend to keep this bill in this position until the ter- 
mination of the session? [No! No!] He once | 


of going on now, or of a short recess; but he cer- 
tainly should vote against any adjournment. ! 
Mr. WEBSTER said the Senator from Arkan- ! 


more repeated he would give Senators the choice |! 
| 


' sas would certainly acquit him of occasioning un- !| § 
i in the gallery. He was, however, understood to 


‘i say, that he was as happy as any gentleman on 


He had desired to say some- ' 


an hour for reply before the debate closed. f 
he was assured it would conduce much to the de- | 
spatch of public business, if the Senate would now | 
proceed to other business. 

Mr. ALLEN said he had not heard any reason | 
assigned for refusing to act on this subject to- | 
night. Was it to afford any gentleman an oppor 


tor from Delaware.] That being the object, on | 
Monday morning they should find themselves just 
where they started—on the broad sea of discus- ; 
sion. They had once before seen this bill expire 
under a speech, and therefore he hoped those who | 
desired to save its life would not risk its salvation, 
but act upon it now, i 
Mr. CRITTENDEN had only to say for him- 
self that he had been sincerely desirous, like the 


Senator from Massachusetts, to express his views | 


upon it; but he had now abandoned all idea of 


| saying a word. He. could. not, however, coúsist= 
ently deprive the Senator: from Delaware ‘of. the 
opportunity; and he would say to the Senator whe 
| has charge of this bill, that he would vote to:take 
it upat 11 o’clock on Monday morning, and decide 
all the questions that might arise upon it during 


| that day; and when they had put. it in the shape 


they desired it to assume, they could: substitute it 
| for the bill which had come: from the House. of. 
Representatives, and send it back, without a sus- 
pension of the joint rule, as an amended bill... He 


he should then vote to take up the bill which was 
laid on the table this morning, (the Irish’ relief 
bill,) which must be passed to-day, if it was to, go 
to the House this session. pa 
Mr. HUNTINGTON wished to add, also, that 
ithad been his purpose to address the Senate..on 


| this bill, but he should: now decline in consequence 


of the discussion having been so protracted. As, 


i however, this bill could be substituted ‘as an 


amendment for the bill from the House, heshould 
vote for the postponement to Monday. 
Mr. SEVIER called forthe yeas and nays on 


i the question of postponement, and they were, or- 
dered, and being taken, resulted thus: Yeas 27, 
rays 23. 


YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Badger, Berrien, Butler, Cal- 


i 
il 

| houn, Cilley, Thomas Clayton, John M. Clayton, Corwin, 
i Crittenden, Davis, Dayton, Evans, Greene, Huntington, 


! Jarnagin, Johnson of Maryland, Mangum, Miller, More- 
head, Niles, Pearce, Phelps, Simmons, Upham, Webster, 
and Westeott—27. 


ii NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Peg- 


by, Benton, Breese, Bright, Cameron, Cass, Chalmers, Dic: 
| inson, Dix, Fairficld, Hannegan, Houston, Mason, Rusk, 
Sevier, Soulé, Sturgeon, Turney, and Yulee—23, 

So the further consideration of the bill was post- 
| poned until Monday next. : f 
r 


NAVY PENSION BILL. 


The amendments of the House to the navy pen- 


NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 

The Senate insisted upon its amendments, dis- 
agreed to by the House, to the naval appropriation 
bill, and a committee of conference was ordered. 

IRISH AND SCOTCH RELIEF BILL. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN moved to take from the 
! table the bill to provide some relief for the suffer- 
| ing people of Ireland and Scotland. 

The motion was agreed to—26 voting in the af- 


if 
er 3 $ 
h sion bill were concurred in. - 
| 
f 


| Mr. WEBSTER wished only to say one word. 
i He would vote for this bill with pleasure; but if 


| they had time to amend it at all, he would: prefer 


an amendment which would not make this:so dig~ 
tinctly a tender from one Government to the other, 
He did not think it was delicate. It might beso 
; amended that the bill would show it to be an act 


|| of charity and mercy from the people of the United 
|| States to the people of Ireland and Scotland, mën- 


tioning the Government of England only as the 


‘| agent to dispense our bounty. 


“Mr. CRITTENDEN so amended the section, 
| substituting “ the people” for “ the Government” 
lof the’ United States. He said they would place 
| the gift in the hands of the British Government,.as 


+ it would know how best to dispose of it, and dis- 
l tribute it among the people of those countries. 


Mr. CALHOUN made some remarks, but in 
so low atone that he was very indistinctly heard 


that floor to eodperate in measures of relief for the 
suffering people of Ireland, but he wished very 
much that they had more time at their disposal to 
give it more consideration. It was not so much 
the amount they should contribute—for the British 
Government was amply competent to take care:of 
her own people—as the feeling they would exhibit 
towards the people of Ireland. If, however, they 
had more, they might extend its operatron, for it 
was not the people of England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land alone, that were suffering. . France, too, was 
in a suffering condition. He. had seen a letter 
from a highly respectable source, which stated 
that France would be without food before the har- 
vest time. ‘The people of Europe generally were 
suffering more or less. He suggested that a na- 
| tional vessel should be sent to Great Britain and to 
i France, to carry the bounty of this country, and 
ii he was understood to say that no constitutional 
‘| ificulties interposed to prevent it. $ x 
ii Mr. BAGBY could appreciate the motives. of 


iÍ the gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. CRITTENDEN,] 


should therefore vote for the postponement, and 


* 
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propriate money for such objects. ` He also object- 
to: iton thë ground that the treasury of this 
ntry was not: In a condition to enable them to, 
to justify them in, appropriating five hundred 


‘thized as mich as anyone with the people of Ire- 


Jand and’ of Scotland, but it was sufficient for this ; 


“Government to atterid to the relief of those who 
‘were: cohstitutionally placed under its jurisdic- 
ston. aS 

| He: thought he could-see some of the conse- 


‘quences ‘of such a precedent as this would be. If. 
it was a high attribute of charity to look to the | 


temporal condition of mankind and to relieve suf- 
fering humanity, what might they not be called 
‘tpon to do when they looked at the moral condi- 
tion of a large portion of thisglobe? If it wasa 
duty to relieve the physical wants of man, how 
much higher and greater was the obligation to send 
to mankind the bread of life, and that eternal truth 
which gives light to those nations that are sitting 
in darkness and the shadow of death. 


was their duty to do the one, he asked if it was not 


their duty to carry. to thé benighted nations of the | 


éarth ‘that light which is above all earthly bless- 
‘ings, ag it directs them how to attain possessions 
in those habitations which are eternal in the Hea- 
vens. 

If this system of national charity was to be in- 
gulged in, he asked, where would it end? He said 
they had no such power; and if they had, human 
imagination would not be able to fix to it a limit. 
The revenues of this country were derived from 
one source, and one only. They are derived from 
the people of the United States; and they were 
derived for specific purposes. The relief of suffer- 
ing humanity in other countries, however much 
he might sympathize in it, he would not refer to 
the Government, but to the people. 
© Hë had no desire to detain the Senate; but one 
other reflection had suggested itself to his mind in 
connexion with this subject: who were the peo- 
‘plé for whose relief they were now called upon to 
votë five hundred thousand dollars? They were 
the‘subjects of one of the most powerful Govern- 
ments on the earth—of a country whose wealth 
covers the earth as the waters cover the great deep. 
How, then, did it happen that such a large portion 
of the subjects of such a Government as he had 


described were reduced to such a state of destitu- i; 
tion? He hoped the Government of Great. Britain ; 


would consider it due to the civilization of the age 
to give such an answer to this question as the 
civilized world had the right to expect from her. 
He would not detain the Senate. Ee had merely 
risen to throw out these suggestions; and having 
done so, he should resume his seat. 

Mr. BUTLER was sorry on such a subject to 
be constrained to differ from some of his friends on 
this floor by voting against this proposition. It 
could not be pretended that Great Britain had not 
the power to relieve the suffering poor of Ireland, 
and was she not under obligation to do so? How 
had Ireland been brought.to this condition? Was 
it not by the blighting hand of oppression? Why, 
then, were we to interpose and relieve the subjects 
of Great Britain from the consequences of the acts 
ofits own Government? It might, for aught he 
kuiew, be aù affliction of Heaven, but it appeared 
to him that it was much to be attributed to the 
oppressions of the people which had disqualified 
them from. cultivating the land suitably. That 
was a remarkable prophecy of Cobbett’s, that this 
would be the fate of that country; but with the 


views he entertained of the Constitution and our | 


national policy, he could not vote for this bill. 


Mr. HANNEGAN said this was a subject on j] 
which he had strong feelings; and so far as the | 


constitutional power was concerned, hè had onl 


to refer the Senator from South Carolina to the act | 
ofthe Administration of Mr. Monroe he believed | 
it was, (Mr. Crirrenoun: Mr. Madtson,] when | 


flour was sent by the Government of the United 
States tothe people of Caraceas. The Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Butter] said they did 


not know how this calamity was brought on Ire- |! 


land. They, however, knew of the existence of the 
fact through the public journals. The conclusion 
was upon us. They knew it was the act of God. 
They knew the distres originated in the failure of 


‘“th6usand. dollars for the relief of any people, no: 
amatterwhat theirstfferings might be. He syinpa- | 


If, on the | 
“principle of humanity, (if they had the power,) it ; 


the potato trop of Ireland, and they knew that her 
people. were.broughit'to the door—nay, not merely 
to the door, but to the yawning gulf of famine. As 
to the constitutional power of this Government to 
extend relief, before they denied:it he called upon 
| Senators to point him to a clause which prohibits 
it. Where was there a section in the organic law 
of our Government which prevents us from earry- 
i| ing out the great and eternal principle of charity, 
which was impressed on mankind by our common 
‘| Saviour in the parable of the good Samaritan ? 
Mr. BAGBY asked the Senator from Indiana if 
j| he intended to contend that Congress could do any- 
4 thing which was not prohibited. 

Mrail ANNEGAN answered that Congress had 


right to make such an appropriation. He appeal- 
‘| ment had not the right, as a nation, to extend such 
(| an act of charity to the suffering people of Ireland 
-: and of Scotland—to Ireland especially. To that 
4 people he considered this would be but the payment 
i| of the first instalment of an immense debt of grat- 
‘itude. He knew no people to whom we owed so 
much. Ireland had given us a Montgomery and a 
Jackson, and hundreds of other names. She had 


| gi 
j Carolina [Mr. CaLnouN.] She had given us many 
i| lofty names in this Government. And point him 
|l out one Irishman, who, when he lands on our 
|! shores, is not devoted to republican institutions; 
“and who was not ready to join our armies to de- 
| fend the rights, and the honor, and the interests of 
| this country. ‘They could not point him to one. 
| The Irishman was ever true to the great cause of 
ii constitutional and regulated liberty. 

He would say further, that he should consider 
i this vote as a manifestation of charity—of that 
|| Heaven-born charity which is inculcated upon us 


H 
ai 
H 


|| by the highest law of our nature—from one nation | 


i| to another. Read, if they could, with undimmed 


| eyes the records of the sufferings of the Irish peo- | 


ii ple. The simplest narrative of the poor, perishing 
iiin every direction, was calculated to create the 
i| most intense feelings. Mothers—they knew it to 
i| be true, for they had the authority of letters, one 
i addressed to the Duke of Wellington—mothers 
i| were dying by the roadside, while the infant hing 
| to the Tifeless breast. Here was a nation present- 
|! ing a scene of desolation; and nothing more was 
|! here asked than we, who are so peculiarly blessed, 
!! should contribute out of our fulness to the relief of 
i! such horrible destitution. 

With respect to the people of France, to whom 
the Senator from South Carolina had referred, he 
would only say that they were not yet in an ex- 
treme suffering condition. (Mr. Catnouy. Oh, 
yes! they are suffering now.] Well, but their 

subsistence did not depend on the potato crop 
alone, They had not to look out day after day 
and see the carth which should give them sus- 
tenance, as God made it, and yet producing no 
| sustenance for them, 
|| Mr. WEBSTER was ready to admit that Ire- 


i 
‘| 
‘| 
if 

i 


of more than one-third, nearly half, and, in 
He believed the 


| years, 
i some. portions, of five-sixths, 
i| potatoes were a failure to the extent of five-sixths, 
ijas shown in the British Parliament by Mr. La- 
|| bouchere, the Secretary of State for Ireland. The 
condition of Ireland, then, required no detail of in- 
} 


i dividual sufferings to show that it was a condition 


| control of the treasury of the nation, and had the | 


ed to the people all over this land, if the Govern- | 


ven us, too, the distinguished Senator from South || 


ure of the crop of both potatoes and oats for two | 


of which Christendom, since’ the dark ages, had 
known no parallel. ; 

Mr. WESTCOTT felt himself constrained to 
vote against the bill unless it could be amended. 

Mr. CALHOUN, in reference to some remarks 

made by the Senator from Indiana, [Mr. Hanwe- 
‘@an,] explained why he had no constitutional ob- 
i jection in this case. He drew a distinetion between 
the foreign and domestic policy of this Government. 
Entertaining these views he had voted for the ap- 
propriation for the relief of the people of Caraccas 
in 1812. He, however, suggested that this appro- 
priation was a very heavy one to make, when the 
| coutry was in a state of war and subject to the 
| demands upon our treasury which resulted from 
| warlike operations. He, however, should gladly 
| vote for the bill. 
| Mr. FAIRFIELD called for the yeas and nays 
|i on the bill. 
i! My. MASON said there was no Senator more 
earnestly desirous to extend aid of some kind, to 
our suffering brethren on the other side of the At- 
lantic, than he was; but he should nevertheless feet 
compelled to vote against this bill. He could not 
but see in it a perversion of the trust reposed in 
them under the Constitution of the United States. 
He had prepared a substitute for the bill, which 
would remove his constitutional objections, by 
which he provided that the President of the United 
States should be authorized, under proper regula- 
tions, to employ such part of the naval force as 
| could be used for that purpose, without endanger- 
| ing the public service, to transport to those coun- 
| tries such relief as might be offered for transporta- 
| tion by the people of the United States. This 
| would be productive of more good to the suffering 
| poor of Ireland, than the measure of the honorable 
| Senator from Kentucky, who was well aware that 
freight entered into so large a part of the expenses 
that would be incurred by the people of this coun- 
try. “He offered his amendment as a substitute for 
the bill. 

Mr. DAYTON said, it appesred to him that the 
proposition of the Senator from Virginia differed 
nothing from the proposition of the Senator from 
i Kentucky, so far as the constitutional question 
was concerned. It was not the business of the 
navy to carry food and provisions, and thereby 
to save freight. The President has no power or 
authority to use our navy in such a way, except 
by special enactment; and if by such enactment 
he was authorizcd to make such a use of the navy, 
they, of course, incurred special expenses; and 
| where, then, did it differ from giving money out of 
the treasury directly? There was, besides, risk to 
the ships. Now, he was at a loss to understand 
why this should be preferred to a direct gratuity 
to the people of Ireland from the people of the 
| United States. He believed that no constitutional 
i| objections stood in the way of the appropriation 
proposed by the bill of the Senator from Ken- 
itucky. In the lifetime of a pation, as in that of 
! individuals, there were emergencies when the hand 
i| of Providence presses heavily on a people, which 
| might call for unusual measures of relief. Now, 
| suppose the hand of Providence should press on 
a ship-load of people from Ireland instead of the 
nation. Suppose they should be deprived of food, 
and they were met by a national vessel on the 
high seas, which supplied them with necessary 
provisions, was there a Senator that would hesi- 
tate to make an allowance for food so supplied ? 
And whence, then, the difference between a ship- 
load and the entire country? He knew this power 
might be abused; and so might any other power 
be abused. But something must be left to the 
discretion of those who had the administration of 
our affairs. They hada precedent in 1812, which, 
in this instance, he desired to see followed. 

Mr. CALHOUN inquired what the freight of 
grain was? 

Mr. MASON replied, sixty cents per bushel. 

Mr. CALHOUN said, the plan, then, of the 
Senator from Virginia might give more actual re- 
lief than the proposition as contained in the ori- 
ginal bill. 

Mr. MASON said, he understood the freight of 
' flour was from two dollars to two dollars and 
twenty-five cents a barrel. 

Mr. CALHOUN said, that was the very course 
which England herself had taken, by throwing 
open her ports to the vessels of all the world. 
He signified his intention to vote for the amend- 
ment. 
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Mr. CRITTENDEN said, if the Senator from 
Virginia would add his amendment-to the bill, he 
would have no objection. It involved the same 
constitutional question. The givirig the navy was 
the giving of money; and ‘why the Senator from 
Virginia should characterize his bill as a perver- 
sion of the Constitution, he was ata loss to dis- 
cover. It was certainly strong language. He then 
showed that he was but following a precedent which 
had had the approval of Nathaniel Macon, John 
Randolph, James Madison, the expounder of the 
Constitution, and other distinguished men of this 
country. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD said, no Senator had pyt his 
finger on a single séction of the Constitution which 

„authorized them to give this appropriation, al- 
though they were contending for the constitutional 
power to do so. It wasa very easy thing to ex- 
pend charities in this way; but he thought they 
should put their hands in their own pockets and 
do it, but they had no right to put their hands in 
the pockets of. the people. 
` Mr. CAMERON briefly expressed his prefer- 
ence for the amendment of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, [Mr. Mason.] 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Take both, then. 

Mr. BADGER moved an adjournment; which 
was negatived. 


` The question was then taken on Mr. Mason’s | 


substitute, which was rejected: Yeas 17, nays 24. 


YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Atchison, Bagby, Benton, Bright, 
Calhoun, Cameron, Chalmers, Dickinson, Dix, Fairfield, 
Houston, Mason, Niles, Turney, Westcott, and Yulee—17. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Badger, Berrien, Breese, Butler, 
Cass, John M. Clayton, Corwin, Crittenden, Davis, Dayton, 
Evans, Greene, Hanvegan, Huntington, Jarnagin, Johnson 
of Maryland, Johnson of Louisiana, Mangum, Miller, More- 
head, Simmons, Sturgeon, and Wehbster—24. 

The bill was then reported to the Senate, and 
was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading: 
Yeas 27, nays 13. 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, “Atchison, Berrien, Breese, Cal- 
houn, Cameron, Cass, John M. Clayton, Corwin, Crittenden, 
Davis, Dayton, Evans, Greene, Hannegan, Houston, Hun- 
tington, Jarnagin, Johnson of Maryland, Johnson of Lon- 
isiana, Mangum, Miller, Morehead, Simmons, Soulé, 
Sturgeon, and Webster—27. 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Badger, Bagby, Butler, Chalmers, 
Dickinson, Dix, Fairfield, Mason, Niles, Turney, Westcott, 
and Yutee-—13. 

The bill was then read a third time, by unani- 
mous consent, and passed. 


FORTIFICATION BILL. 


The Senate then proceeded to the consideration, 
as in committee of the whole, of the bill making 
appropriations for certain fortifications of the Uni- 
ted States for the year ending 30th June, 1848. 

The bill was reported to the Senate, and was 
ordered to be engrossed, for a third readings and 
was, by unanimous consent, read a third time and 
passed. 

The Senate then went into the consideratian of 
executive business; and, after some time spent 
therein, the doors were opened, and 

The Senate adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
SATURDAY, February 27, 1847. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


Mr. W. W. CAMPBELL moved to discharge 
the Committee of the Whole from the bill to carry 
into effect certain provisions of the treaty between 
the United States and China and the Ottoman 
Parte, giving certain judicial powers to ministers 
and consuls of the United States in those countries. 
The motion was agreed to. 

The bill was then ordered to be engrossed; and, 
being engrossed, was then read a third time and 
passed. 


Mr. DANIEL P. KING, from the Committee 
on Accounts, reported the following resolution: 
` Resolved, That the Speaker of this House he directed to 
pay to S. Clinton Hastings and Shepherd Leffler, members 
of this House from the State of Towa, $176 each, it being 
their per diem from the first day of this session to the day on 
which they took their seats as members, they having at- 
tended on the first day of the session. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. GEORGE S. HOUSTON moved to recon- 
sider the vote by which the resolution was passed, 
Disagreed to. 


Mr. PRESTON KING, from the Committee on | 


Invalid Pensions, reported a bill for the relief of 


i to command: Provided further, That said assistant | 


Mary Legar, and for the relief of Elisha Denison, 
administrator of Phenix Carpenter Ellit; which bill 
was read three times and passed. 


Mr. McKAY moved to go into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union. —. 

Mr. SEAMAN inquired if this was not a day 
specially set apart for the consideration of bills on 
the private calendar? £ 

The SPEAKER said it was; but it was always 
in order to move to go into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union. 

The question was put on Mr. McKay’s motion, 
and it was agreed to: Ayes 66, noes 54. 

And the House accordingly resolved itself into 
Committee of the Whole, (Mr. Born in the chair.) 


Mr. McKAY moved to take up the bill “ to in- 
crease the revenue derivable from duties on im- 
ports, also from the sale of the public lands, to aid 
In the prosecution of the war with Mexico.” Dis- 
agreed to: Ayes 63, noes 69. 


Mr. TREDWAY moved to take up the Senate 
bill for the relief of Hobson Johns. Agreed to. 

Mr. MORRIS moved to strike out all after the 
enacting words of the bill. 

Mr. M. then went on to remark that he had been 
endeavoring for some days past to get. an oppor- 
tunity to propose a measure adopting the laws of 
Maryland in relation to slavery for the government 
of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. COBB rose to a question of order. The re- 
marks of the gentleman from Ohio were irrelevant 
and out of order. 

The CHAIR ruled Mr. Morrrs out of order. 

Mr. MORRIS appealed. 

The question was stated and put on the appeal, 
and the Chair was sustained. 

Mr. Morrts’s motion was then put and dis- 
agreed to. i 

The bill was then laid aside to be reported. 


Mr. McCLERNAND moved to take up the bill 
graduating the price of the public lands. 

Mr. SEAMAN gave notice that, if Mr. McC.’s 
motion failed, he would move to take up the bill 
to refund certain duties on goods consumed by the 
fire in New Yorkin July last. 

The vote was then taken on Mr. McCiernanp’s 
motion, and it was disagreed to : Ayes 56, noes 73. 


Mr. JAMES THOMPSON moved to take up 


| the bill to authorize the President to increase the 
i naval establishment of the United States. 


My. JOHN A. ROCK WELL said, with a view 
oftaking up and acting on the private Senate bills 
on the calendar, he would move that the commit- 
tee rise. 

Mr. COBB asked if the bill making appropria- 
tions for the naval service for the year ending June 
30, 1848, was not referred to this committee? 

Mr. WENTWORTH inquired why the gentle- 
man having charge of the navy bill did not move to 
take it up? 

Mr. COBB. Because that gentleman has not 
been recognised by the Chair. 

Mr. Joun A. Rockwerxi’s motion was put and 
rejected. 

NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. McKAY moved to take up the naval ap- 


| propriation bill, with the amendments of the Senate 


thereto. Agreed to. 

The first amendment of the Senate was read, 
viz: “ For pay of thirteen additional assistant sur- 
geons, whose appointment is hereby authorized, 
$12,350.” 

The Committee of Ways and Means recom- 
mended that this amendment be disagreed to. 


Mr. HAMLIN moved an amendment to the 
amendment of the Senate, providing that all medi- 
cal officers of the navy shall hold the sameassimi- | 
lated rank as is provided for medical officers of thë 
army inan act approved March 11, 1847: Provided, 
That said assimilated rank shall authorize no right 


surgeons shall be discharged from the publicservice 
at the close of the war with Mexico. ; 
Mr. HAMLIN explained his amendment, and 


| stated that he.was directed by the Committee on 
| Naval Affairs to move it. 


Some debate ensued between Messrs, J. R. IN- ; 
GERSOLL, SCHENCK, HOLMES of South 


Carolina, and SEAMAN, participated. } 


Mr. HOPKINS moved that the committee rise, 
with a view of moving a resolution to close the de- 
bate on the bill. Agreed to. 


| propriation bill in half an:hour:after the committee 


i which was agreed to. Ayes 89, noes 47. 


The. committee rose-and: reported thek 
relief of Efobson Johns, and. progress on: 
making appropriations for the naval service: < 

The bill for the relief of Hobson Johns. was then 
read-a third time/and passed. ae a 

Mr. BOYD moved-the usual resolution to close. 
debate in Committee of the Whole.on the navalaps.* 


shall again resume its session.) |... ae 
Mr. HAMLIN asked Mr. Boyn to modify, hig 
resolution so as to extend the time to one hour... 
Mr. BOYD declined; and the question was put, 
and the resolution was disagreed to. a ; 
i 


Mr. HAMLIN then moved a resolution 
the debate to one hoor; which was agree 
an agreement was made by which no 
should speak moré than five minutes. 

The committee then resumed its session, ani 
question was put on Mr. Hamuin’s amendmen 


Mr. McKAY moved toadd to the’ amendment 
the following : “* Provided, That said assistant sùr- 
geons shall be discharged from public service at the 
close of the war with Mexico.” Agreed to. 

The question was then put on the amendment of 
the Senate as amended, and it was agreed to? 
Ayes 67, noes 49. 

The next amendment was read. 

Mr. SCHENCK, by direction of the Committee 


jon Naval Affairs, moved to amend the second 


amend ment of the Senate by striking out all thereof. 
and inserting : “ For the pay ofa naval pyrotech- 
nist $1,800, the said officer to be appointed by the 
President of the United States, by dnd: with: the 
advice and consent’ of the Senate, ‘and to réceive 
the pay and emoluments of a lieutenant command- 
ing in the navy, and the same amount and"benefit 
of pension to himself or his wife or family, in case 
of death or casualty, which are or may be by law 
allowed to an officer of that grade.” 

Mr. Scener explained the necessity of the 
amendment; and a short discussion followed, in 
which Messrs. T. B. KING, J. A. ROCKWELL, 
and STEWART, took part. 

The time limiting the debate having ex pired— 

Mr. McKAY moved to strike out the words in 
the Senate amendment ‘‘ rank and,” and all the 
proviso. Agreed to. 

The question was now put on Mr. Scuencn’s 
amendment, and it was disagreed to: Ayes 62, 
noes 80. : 

Mr. WHITE moved an amendment to the sec- 
ond amendment of the Senate, striking out all 
thereof, and inserting a provision authorizing the 
employment of a pyrotechnist at an annual salary 
of $1,200. Agreed to : Ayes 76, noes 40. : 
The question was then put on agreeing. to the 
amendment of the Senate as amended, and it was 
agreed to. g ia 

The third amendment of the Senate was read, 
and the question being put, it was disagreed to. 

The fourth amendment of the Senate was read 
and agreed to. 

The fifth amendment of the Senate was read; 
when 

Mr. DARRAGH moved to amend the same by 
adding an appropriation of $50,000 for the comple- 
tion of the marine hospitals at Pittsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania; Louisville, and Paducah, Kentucky; and 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. COBB inquired of the Chair if the amend- 
ment of Mr. Darracu was in order. 

The CHAIR ruled it out of order. 

The amendment of the Senate was then agreed 
to, as were also the 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 
14th, 15th, and 16th. 

The 12th amendment of the Senate and the 13th, 
which provided for the purchase of alot of ground 
for the use of the naval school at Fort Severn, An: 
napolis, Maryland, were disagreed to. | o 

The committee rose and reported accordihgly. 

Mr. McKAY moved the previous question; and, 
under its operation, the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, Bib, 9th, 
10th, 11th, 14th, 15th, and 16th amendments. of 
the Senate were concurred- in-- The Ist and 2d 
amendments as amended by the Committee of the 
Whole were concurred in, and the 3d, 12th, and 

th disagreed to. ; 
ane SPEAKER lid before the House the fol- 
lowing communications: f 

I.. A letter from the Postmaster General, trans- 
mitting, in compliance with the third clause of the 
twenty-second section of the ‘act to change the 
organization of the Post Office Department, passed 
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* statements showing the ‘+ incidental 
£ thatdepartment for the year ending 


IE A letter from the Secretary of War, trans- | 
mitting copies ‘of the Army Register for the. year 
1847; for the: use of the members of the House. 
* And also a report from the Adjutant General, rec- 
ommending that the Army Register and the state- 
ment of pay, &c., be reported to. Congress and 
printed separately. . Read and laid on the table. 


MILITARY ACADEMY. 
On motion of Mr. McK AY, the House proceed- 
edito consider the bill making appropriations for 


enormously large; and thereby saving to the treas- 
ury an amount equal if not greater than the bill 
itself would produce. He. then moved to amend. 
the first section, by striking out all thereof after 
the word “act,” and inserting a proviso making a 
reduction of ‘twenty-five per cent. on the salaries 
of all officers of Government which exceed $1,000 
and the pay of members of Congress, the said, 
| reduction to continue during the war with Mexico. 

Mr. TIBBATTS objected to the reception of 
the amendment as not being in order. 

The CHAIR ruled it to be out of order for irrel- 


evancy. 


eal. He in-| 


the support of the Military Academy for the year 
ending June 30, 1848, together with the amend- | 
ments of the Senate to the said bill, which were ; 
disagreed to by the House, and which were insisted 
on by the Senate. 

Mr. McKAY moved that the House insist upon 
its disagreement to the said amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the said bill, and also moved the previous 
question, and under its operation- Mr. McKay’s 
motion was agreed to. And so it was resolved 
that the House insist upon its disagreement to the |; 
amendments of the Senate to the bill making appro- |: 
priations for the Military Academy for the year | 
ending June 30, 1848. 

Mr, McK AY moved that the House take a re- 
cess this day from three to five o’clock; disagreed | 
to—two-thirds not voting in fuvor thereof. 

THE ADDITIONAL REVENUE BILL. 

_. On motion of Mr. McKAY, the House resolved 
itself into Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, (Mr. Frexuen in the chair.) 

Mr. McKAY moved to take up the bill ‘* to in- 
crease the revenue derivable from duties on imports, 
also from the sale of the public lands, to aid in the | 


1 


1 
{ 


: to raise it. 


|! to be, that this was a bill for “‘raising’’ revenue, 


i 
if 


‘| imports and for the graduation of the price of the 


Mr. COCKE thereupon took an app 


sisted that an amendment such as that he had 


it was just as important to save money as it was 


Tellers were demanded and ordered on the ap- ; 
eal. 


The CHAIRMAN stated his ground of decision 


whereas the amendment proposed to save revenue. 

Mr. SCHENCK. The old proverb says a 
| penny saved is twopence earned. 

Mr. THURMAN spoke in support of the de- 
cision of the Chair; not exactly on. the ground 
stated by 
forcible. ‘This was not a general bill to raise rev- 
enue, but a bill limited to the increase of duties on 


‘public lands. It was a limited bill—limited to 


prosecution of the war with Mexico;”? which mo- | 
tion was agreed to. 

The bill was read through for information, as 
follows: 


‘A BULL to increase the revenue derivable trom duties on 
imports, also from the sales of the public lands, to aid in 
the prosecution of the war with Mexico. 

« Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assembied, 
That from and after the passage of this act there shall be 
© levied, collectod, and paid a duty of twenty per cent. ad va- 

lorem on tea and coffee imported thereafter into the United 

States from forcign countries. 

Sec, 2. And be it further enacted, That from and after 
the passage of this act there shall be levied, collected, and 
paid an additional duty of ten per cent. ad valorem on the 
following articles thereafter imported into the United States 
from foreign countries, naincly : loaf and other refined su- 
gar; coal; bar iron manntuctured by rolling; pig iron, round 
iron, as braziers’ rods, of three-sixteenths to teu-sixteenths 
of an inch in diameter, inclusive; nail or spike rods, slit, 
rolled, or hammered ; sheetiron, ç <ecpt taggers?) hoop iron; 
band or scroll iron ; casement rods, slit, rolled, or hammer- 
ed; wood screws (of irons) spikes, cut or wrought, and 
white and red lead, ti 

“Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That from and after |) 
the passage of this act there shall be levied, collected, aud |! 
paid an additional duty of five per cent. ad valorem on the jį 
following articles imported thercafter into the United States || 
from forcign countries, namely: manufactures of cotton, if 
dyed; colored, printed or stained, exceeding in value thirty 
cents the square yard; and manufactures of cotton not dyed, 
colored, printed, or stained, exceeding in value twenty cents 
the square yard. 

“See. 4. And be it further enacted, ‘That the duties im- 
posed by this act shall cease two years after the exchange 
aud ratification of a treaty of peace with Mexico: Provided, 
"That:the duties laid by this act shall be collected on all such 
goods, wares, and merchandise as shall have heen imported 
provious to the day on which the said duties are to cease. 

“ Sec,5. And be it further enacted, That all tands belong- 
ing to the United States which have been in market and 
subject to. entry for ten years, und not more than fifteen 
years, may be entered at one dollar per acre; all lands be- 
longing to the United States, aud which have heen in mar- 
ket and subject to entry for fifteen years, aud not more than 
twenty-five years, may he entered at seventy-five cents per 
acre; and all such lands which have been in market and 
subject to entry for more than twenty-five years, may be 
entered at fifty cents per acre. This section to take effect 
from and after the first of May, eighteen hundred and forty- 
seven, and tocontinue in force only during the existing war 
with Mexico, and for six months after the ratification of a 
treaty of peace with ber.” 


The bill was then taken up by sections for 
amendment, and the first section being read— 

1 Mr. COCKE said that he had not risen to make 
a speech; but, believing that this war had been 
brought about by the blunders of the officeholders 
of the General Government, and being desirous 
that they should bear their just proportion of its 
burdens in common with the people, whose luxu- 
ries and necessaries of life it was proposed to tax 
by the present bill, he had prepared an amend- 
ment for the purpose of reducing the salaries of | 
such civil officers of the Government as were now |i 
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‘ of the bill. 
| in order. 


those two objects—the amendment was on a sub- | 
ject wholly different; though its effect might be | 
virtually to increase the revenue. 

The CHAIR now stated, asan additional ground 
f irrelevancy in the amendment, that it was a pro- | 
ision to regulate the salaries of the officers of Gov- 
ronment, and out of order on that account also. | 

Mr. HOPKINS said it was not a provision to | 
regulate salaries, but to tax salaries. Fle thought | 
it quite as much in order to tax salaries as land. 

Mr. THURMAN insisted 
| jection; this was a limited bill, and the amendment | 
was forcign to it. 

Mr. HOPKINS contended that to save revenue 
was virtually to raise revenue. He hoped the de- 
| cision of the Chair would be reversed. 


i 


o 
v 
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Mr. GENTRY observed, that whatever might |; 


be the opinion of the committee as to the merits of | 
! the amendment, it was certainly in order. It was 
germain to the bill; it looked to the same object, 
and would have the same effect. This was a bill | 
which went to put revenue into the treasury for | 
the purpose of carrying on the war; the amend- | 
ment went to keep revenue in the treasury to carry | 
on the war. And it had been calculated, on suffi- | 
cient data, that its operation would be to keep į 
more money in the hands of the Government than } 
would be brought into them by all the provisions | 
It was perfectly relevant and strictly 


It had been objected to it that it was a proposi- | 
tion to regulate the salaries of officers of Govern- 
ment: be itso. If it were, why not as well regu- | 
late salaries of officers as regulate the price of the | 
public lands? It surely had as much to do with a | 
revenue bill as graduation had. H 

Mr. COBB said that, however willing he might 
be to go for the object proposed by the amend- ; 


taken. That it would save money from going out | 
“of the treasury was no reason to show it was in 
order ina revenue bill. To repeal bills which had 
been passed to satisfy private claims would also | 
keep money in the treasury, and yet would an | 
amendment for such a purpose be in order? On 
the same ground, it would be in order to insert a ! 
section in this bill repealing the light-house bill and | 
the harbor bill. He thought the decision of the 
Chair very correct. This was a bill to raise rev- 
enue, not to regulate salaries. Mr, C. was wil- 
ling’ to tax the pay of members of Congress and | 
other officers at a proper time. But the trae object 

of the amendment was sufficiently apparent. 
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the Chairman, but on another, more !| 


runes 1 
on his former ob- ji 


| ment of the gentleman from Tennessec, {Mr. i 
| Cocge,] he must vote against the appeal he had : 


Ith 


had been bronght forward to prevent action on the 
bill—to defeat the bill, He hoped the House 


| persons were able to bear it. 


would meet the question honestly, boldly, fear- 
lessly... If Congress was not going.to tax the 
people for the. support of this war, let the bill be 
voted down, and let the country see who they were 
that were-disposed to skulk from meeting the re- 
sponsibility of supporting the Government when 
engaged in.a just and necessary war. 

Mr. HOPKINS said that he skulked from. no 
responsibility which pertained to the discharge of. 
his public duty He was entirely willing to, vote 
fora tax upon tea and coffee; he was willing to 
tax the public lands, and he was willing also to tax 
salaries. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Coes] had 
said that he was ready to tax the pay of members 
—but it must be done “at the proper time.” That 
was a time which never would arrive. The at- 
tempt had often been made, but it never had proved 
to be the proper time, and the thing could never be 
done. If there was skulking anywhere, it was 


l} 
i 


H 


i in taxing the pay of members of Congress. That 


measure never was and never would be in order. 
He thought there never could be a more appro- 
priate time to adopt such a measure than in time 
of war. This amendment did not touch the small- 
er incumbents, but those officers only whose 
salaries exceeded a thousand dollars; and these 
It was more strictly 
appropriate in their case, because Government put 
them in possession of the money out of which the 
tax was to be paid. Mr. H. denied that he had 
any desire to skulk from imposing a tax upon tea 
and coffee. He had voted for that tax heretofore, 
was ready to vote it now, and should be ready at 
all times when it was needed; and he was equally 
ready to tax salarics. The amount proposed to 
be deducted from the salaries of the well-paid offi- 
cers of the Government would produce a large 
increase of revenue. An amendment proposing 
that increase was strictly in order ona revenue bill. 
Mr. H. said he never had skuiked from his duty, 
and should not begin now. This was the proper 
time for such a measure, and the proper manner 
of accomplishing it. Mr. H., however, was ready 
to vote this bill in almost any form—with this 
amendment, or without it. He had no purpose of 
embarrassing the action of the House. 

Mr. ROOT said he was not going into a discus- 
sion of the propriety of raising revenue in one way 
or the other, by putting money into the treasury, 
| or by keeping it if when it was there. The only 
question now was, whether such an amendment as 
that now proposed to this bill was relevant enough 
to.be in order. The Chair ruled that it was not. 
Mr. R. thought it was. His colleague [Mr. 
Tuurman] had contended that this was a bill 


t . . : soe 
| limited to two specific modes of raising revenue, 


to wit, by increasing duties on imports, and by re- 
ducing the price of the public lands. It was very 
true that the Committee of Ways and Means, in 
reporting this bill, had proposed those two as pro- 
per modes of raising revenue; and the argument 
was, that therefore a Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union must not go one 
inch beyond the line marked out by one of the 
standing committees. This was a limited bill,and, 
therefore, this was to be a limited committee. In- 
deed! It really seemed as if some members here 
did not regard anything connected with the reve- 
nue to be in order that had not received the sanc- 
tion of the Committee of Ways and Means. The 
Committee of Ways and Means had not recom- 
mended it; therefore it was out of order. That 
was the argument, and the wholeargument. The 
Committee of Ways and Means could suggest for 
the beneñt of the revenue whatever it pleased, but a 
Committee of the Whole House of Representatives 
might not—must not. He supposed if the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means had been pleased to 
report a tax upon officeholders, oh, then, it would 
be quite in order for this committee to agree to it. 
To see the futility of such ‘an argument as that it 
was necessary only to state it. 

But the gentleman from Georgia had exhorted 
them to meet their duty fairly and boldly; and he 
contended that the House had as much right to 
increase the revenue by repealing bills for private 
claimants as to lay a tax upon salaries to effect the 
same object. Well, that, to be sure, was “ going 
it strong.” The reason urged against all additions 
to the appropriation bills was, that we needed all 
the money for the war. If any gentleman dared 
„to ask a little money to build a light-house or to 
improve a harbor, he had the Committee of Way 
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and Means down upon him in-a twinkling; they 
needed all the money to kill Mexicans, and could 
spare none to save the lives of our own citizens. 
And this was a good reason ina higher place. One 
ground on which the .President had vetoed the 
river and harbor bill was, that the money was 
needed for the war: and for this same end he now 
asked a tax upon tea and coffee. This amendment 
proposed to take the tax off the shoulders of the 
people, and put it on those of the office-holders; 
and surely they ought to be taxed, if anybody 
should. Ah, but this amendment was to save rev- 
enue, and the bill was to raise revenue; so the 
amendment could noi be in order. That was 
drawing very fine. No; let the war-makers oy 
for the war. 

Mr. KENNEDY. 
dent that made the war. 


Mr. ROOT. ‘Well, this amendment would help į 
him with the means to pay. But Mr. R. had | 
another reason why he wished the amendment to | 


prevail. If they made it the interest of the officers 
of the Government who now conducted the war to 
puta stop to the war, we should. very speedily get 
a peace, Gentlemen professed to be very desirous 


of this; in fact, they were fighting for nothing else. | 


Well, adopt this amendment; tax these office- 
holders so Jong as the war should continue, and it 
would end in sixty days. [, 
to tax members of Congress.”’] Well, when you 
and I begin to find ourselves with empty pockets, 
we shall soon find another thing: we shall find 
means toend this war. But as long as war was 
for the interest of the office-holders, let them stand 
the coin; let them bear their shares of its burdens 
along with other people. 

Mr. R. was not now speaking as to what were 
the proper subjects of taxation: that was another 
thing. 

He congratulated the country on the noble and 
independent course pursued here by the gentle- 
man from Virginia, [Mr. Horxiys.] That gen- 
tleman acted in this matter in a consistent manner. 
He had from the beginning advocated the propri- 


ety of imposing taxes as we went on making ap- | 


propriations for the war: and now he went strong! 


for a proposition which was to tax himself as well | 
Such war-men as that Mr. R. could 
But he could not understand those | 


as others. 
understand. 
who were loud for the war, and ready to lay taxes 
to raise revenue, but whom no power on earth 
could get to tax their own pay to the amount of a 
single dollar, though the war should come toa 
dead stand. ‘Though they were not among the re- 
viled fourteen who voted against the war, (no, nor 
were they worthy to unloose the latchet of their 
shoes,) yet they were ten times greater peace men, 
. in practice and in effect, than any of those they 
so loudly denounced. 

Mr. STEWART suggested to Mr. Cocke a 
modification of hig amendment, so as to require 
the officeholders to pay twenty-five per cent. of the 
amount of their salaries. This would avoid any 

uestion of order. 

Mr. HENLEY said he should reluctantly be 
under the necessity of voting against the decision 
of the Chair. 
from Tennessee [Mr. Cocke] in his amendment, 


not merely because we were now in a war, but be- | 


cause he thought, and always had, that all the 


salaries paid by this Government, from the salary | 
of the President down to that of the little pages | 


about the House, were too large, and ought to be 
reduced. 

Mrs REID called Mr. Hentey to order for 
speaking to the merits and not to the relevancy of 
the amendment. 

The CHAIR reminded Mr. Rem that great 
latitude had been allowed throughout the debate, 
and the Chair did not like now to begin to restrain 
gentlemen. : , 

Mr. HENLEY said the gentleman need not be 
alarmed, he was not going to be tedious. But he 
was glad in having an opportunity of voting to re- 
duce the salaries of officeholders. He had believed 
this to be proper before he came here; now he was 
convinced of it. After witnessing the enormous 
extravagance of those who thus received the pub- 
lic money, he thought it was time a little of it was 
cut off and applied not only to the support of the 
war, but to carry on the Government and pay its 
debts, and to provide for improving the rivers and 
harbors of the country, and erecting light-houses 
on its coasts. 


I thought it was the Presi- | 


[A voice: * But this is | 


And he went with the gentleman | 


F 
} 


| therefore content himself with stating his general 


i the idea assumed here, that the people were unwil- 


-ment against the attempt to forestall the Adminis- 


The committee then rose for the purpose of lim- ! 
iting the debate; and 7 

Mr. HENLEY moved the usual resolution: to 
close the debate in committee at five o’clock this 
day. os 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL moved to substitute | 
four o’clock in the place of five o’clock. | 

Mr. STEWART moved to amend the resolu- 
tion by making it five o’clock on Monday next. 

Mr. VINTON moved to lay the resolution on 
the table: which motion was decided in the nega- 
tive: Yeas 66, nays 110. 

The question was put on Mr. Srewarr’s 
amendment, and it was disagreed to. i 

Mr. STANTON moved to substitute ‘‘ quarter 
after three” for the words “‘ five o'clock.” Agreed 
to. 

The resolution, as amended, was then agreed to, 
and— 

_ The Committee of the Whole resumed its ses- 
sion. 

There were now only a few minutes left to be 
appropriated to debate, which were occupied in the 
delivery of some remarks by Mr. BOW LIN. 

Mr. B. said that, by the operation of the gag, he | 
was reduced in time to some eleven or twelve min- | 
utes. In that time, it was impossible to submit | 
bis views fully upon the question, and he would 


position under appropriate heads, and fill up for 
the country. In the first place, he was for the bill | 
as a war measure, and should give it his undivided 
support. The best interests of the country demand- 
ed it, as he would show. He designed repelling 


ling to be taxed to support the war; and invite the 
attention of the committee to the popular demon- 
strations in favor of his position—demonstrating, 
by the press, legislatures, public meetings, &c., the 
true feelings of the people on this subject. He 
also intended showing that the opposition to the 
war and: the measures necessary to carry it on, 
was not with the people, but with the politicians, į 
and give the reasons for it. Ele intended to vindi- 
cate the patriotism of the people from the imputa- 
tion that they were not willing to be taxed on their | 
tea and coffee to support the war. He intended 
calling attention to the resolution of that House, | 
offered, under the gag, by the honorable gentleman 
from Illinois, [Mr. Wenxrworru,] and voted by 
that House as the sentiment of the nation. Hein- | 
tended noticing its reception by the people, the | 
press, the legislatures, illustrative of public senti- 


tration in its resources. He also intended to expose 
the manner in which that resolution was introduced, 
pushed through, and by whom supported, and for 
what purpose. He intended to direct attention to 
the gallant response of the State of Illinois on it. 
He then designed taking a general review of the 
bill before them—its objects, provisions, Its recom- 
mendations, and a general review of the measure. 
He intended to call attention to the attempt to kill 
it by abad name, and expose all such efforts. He 
also designed taking a review of the Whig tariff, | 
and their tariff principles generally—to tax the | 
poor and save the rich—for taxing tea and coffee 
when we were at peace and had a full treasury, 
but against it when we needed resources in the de- 
fence of the country. He designed vindicating at 
some length the reduction and graduation principle 
in the bill, both as a revenue measure, and one cal- 
culated to enhance the prosperity of the great West. 
He intended demonstrating the revenue character 
of the measure from actual precedent—referring to 
operations of the system on the Chickasaw ces 
sion. He also intended to vindicate it as a meas 
ure justand right in itself;—all which he would elab- 


by Mr. Cocge from the decision of the Chair 
ruling Mr. C.’s amendment out of order, it. was 
decided in the affirmative. 
tained. ; : 

Mr. McKAY then moved to amend the first 
section of the above bill by striking out the words 
“ passage of this act,” and inserting “tenth day 
of March, 1847,” so as that the law shall go into 
effect on the 10th day of March, 1847. Agreed to. ` 

Mr. WENTWORTH moved to strike-out the 
first section, so far as the same levies a duty on 
tea and coffee. i 

Mr. W. said he wished this motion to:be re- 
garded as a test question. i 

The question was put and the amendment ‘was: 
rejected :—yeas 92, noes 94. ved 

Mr: TIBBATTS moved to strike out all of the 
first section (as amended) after the words ‘ tenth 
day of March, 1847,” and the following words of : 
the second section: ‘ Be it further enacted, That 
from and after the passage of this act;” the effect 
of which amendment would exempt tea and coffee 
from duty. . 

Mr. RATHBUN moved to make the duty ten 
per cent. on tea and coffee, instead of twenty per 
cent. 

Mr. SAWYER rose to a question of order; and 
the rule applying to the point having been read, 
Mr. S. did not press his point. 

The question on Mr, Rarusun’s amendment 
was put, and the amendment disagreed to. 

Mr. PERRY moved to strike out all of the first 
section imposing the duty on tea and coffee, and 
to insert in Jieu thereof an ad vaforem duty of five 
per cent. on copper and metal sheathing, ten per 
cent. on silks of all kinds, and: ten per cent. on 
linen and hempen goods. Disagreed to. 

Mr. WOOD. moved to add to the first section: 
“And on champagne, sherry, Madeira, and port 
wines, and on manufactures of silk, fifty per cent. 
ad valorem.’’ Disagreed to. 

Mr. CARROLL moved to add at the end of the 
first section: ‘And, for the purpose of raising 
revenue, the act of Congress of July 30, 1846, 
entitled © An act reducing the duties on imports 
and for omer purposes; be and tbe same is hereby 
repealed, and the duties under the tariff act of 
August 30th, 1842, be and the same is hereby re- 
vived and enacted.” Disagreed to. 

Mr. HAMLIN moved to add to the end of the 
first section: “ And that, from and after the 10th 
day of March, 1847, there shall be levied, collect- 
ed, and paid upon each of the schedules named > 
in an act entitled ‘An act for reducing the duties 
on imports and for other purposes,’ approved 
July 30, 1846, except on schedule I, an additional 
duty of five per cent. ad valorem.” Disagreed to. 

Mr. HUNGERFORD moved to add at the end 
of the first section: “ And a duty of five per cent. 
ad valorem on sheathing copper.” Disagreed to. 

Mr. BRINKERHOFEF moved to strike out all 
after the enacting words of the first section and 
insert: “That, from and after the 10th day of 
March, 1847, for and during the continuance of 
the existing war with Mexico, there shall be le- 
vied, collected, and paid upon all imported arti- 
cles whatsoever, except gold and silver, five per 
centum ad valorem, in addition to all duties now 
authorized by Jaw.” Disagreed to. 

Mr. FOOT moved to amend the first section by 


| increasing the duty twenty per cent. on * unmanu- 
j factured wool.’’ 


Disagreed to. 

The question was then taken on Mr. Tisgartrs’s 
amendment, and it was agreed to: Ayes 93, noes 
90. 

The first and second sections of the bill were 
thus embodied into one section, omiiting the duty 
on tea and coffee, so us to read as follows: 

“Sec. l. Be it enacted, Çc. ‘Phat from and after the 10th 


| 
| 
orate in his views to the people in filling up his | 
argument. And he intended to tell those genue- | 
men who flattered themselves that they were check- | 
ing the prosperity of the West by keeping upa | 
fettered land system, that they were rolling the | 
rock of Sisyphus—it would come back on them; : 
that the glorious destiny of the West was written | 
in the book of fate never to be reversed. The day 
the pioneer column passed the barrier of the Ale- 
ghanjes, the star of empire arose in the West, | 
never to set until the final consummation of all | 
earthly things. [See Appendix for the speech of | 
Mr. B.J | 

‘The debate was closed; and the committee pro- 
ceeded to vote. | 

The question being stated on the appeal taken í 


i 
i 


ey of March, 1847, there shali be levied, collected, and paid 
ah additional duty of ten per cent. ad valorem- on the follow- 
ing articles thereafter imported into the United States from 
foreign countries, namely: loaf and other refined sugar; 
epal; bar iron mannfactured by rolling; pig iron; round 
iron, as braziers? rods, of three-sixteenths to ten-sixteenths 
of an inch in diameter, inclusive, nail or spike rods, slit, 


i rolled, or hammered; sheet iron, (except taggers’;) hoop 


iron; band or scroll iron; casement rods, slit, rolled, or 
hammered ; wood serews, (of iron’). spikes, cut or wrought; 
and white and red lead”? 


i Mr. THIBODAUX now moved to amend the 
' above section by striking out “loaf and other re- 
t 


‘fined sugars,” and inserting “ brown and other 


| sugars, sirups, and molasses.” Disagreed to. 


| Mr. WILLIAM G. BROWN moved an amend- 
| ment taxing the pay of all officers of Government 


So the Chair was sus: 


k 


_ amd the payt of members of Congress; twenty-five 


Feb. 27, 


whosë silaries: could be. constitutionally altered, 


percente 0 ; 

The CHAIR ruled the amendment of Mr. B: 

out of order. j ; 

“Mr. BROWN appealed. 

~The question on the appeal was put, and the 
Chair sustained. : > 
<: Mr, WOOD moved to amend the section (as the 
reporter understood, for he.could get no copy of 
the amendment) by increasing the duty on all arti- 
cles of the tariff of 1846 five per cent., except 
wines and silk, and.on those articles an increase of 
twenty per cent. Disagreed to. : 

The third section of the original bill (being now 
the second section) was then read as follows: 

“Sue. 2. And he it further enacted, That, from atd after 
the 10th day of Mareh, 1847, there shall be levied, collected, 
and paid an additional duty of five per cent. ad valorem on 
the following articles imported. thereafter into the United 
States from foreign countries, namely: manufactures of cot- 
ton, if dyed, colored, printed, or stained, exceeding in value 
thirty cents the square yard; and manufactures of cotton 
not dyed, colored, printed, or stained, exceeding in value 
twenty cents the square yard.” 

Mr. FOOT moved to amend the section so as to 
increase the present duty on unmanufactured wool 
ten percent. 

Mr. COLLAMER moved to amend Mr. Foor’s 
amendment as follows: “ Onunmanufactured wool 
three cents per pound, and on all woollens ten per 
cent.” Disagreed to. 

Mr. GORDON moved to amend Mr. Foor’s 
amendment as follows: ‘On wool three cents per 
pound, or twenty per cent. ad valorem.” Disa- 
greed to. 

The question was put on Mr. Foor’s amend- 
ment, and it was disagreed to. 

Mr. FOSTER here moved an amendment, which 
was ruled out of order, as the section to which his 
amendment was to be proposed had been consid- 
ered. 

. Mr. McCRATE moved to add at the end of the 
section: ‘ And an additional duty of ten per cent. 
ad valorem on all manufactures of silk, and of 
which silk shall be a component part; on all man- 
ufactures of Jinen or flax, or of which flax shall 
bea component part; on all spirits, cordials, wines, 
and on all cigars, and on all teas and coffee.” 
Disagreed to. 

Mr. SEAMAN moved to amend the section by 
striking out “ thirty,” and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘t twenty; and also to strike out + twenty,” and 
insert in lieu thereof “ten.” So that it would read 
tt twenty cents the square yard,” and “ten cents 
the square yard.” Disagreed to. 

Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL moved to add at the 
end of the section, “and ten per cent. additional 
on sugar of lead, iron wire and nails, and wrought 
iron tubes,” Disagreed to. 

Mr. W. G. BROWN moved to amend the sec- 
tion by inserting after “namely,” “ fire-bricks, ” 
Disagreed to. 

Mr. ABBOTT moved to add at the end of the 
section, “and on all manufactures of flax ten per 
cent. ad valorem.” Disagreed to. 

Mr. COLLAMER, moved to amend the section 
by adding, ‘on copperas one cent per pound.” 
Disagreed to. 

Mr. ARNOLD moved to amend the section by 
striking out ‘five’ and inserting “ ten,” so as to 
make it an ‘additional duty of ten per cent. ad 
valorem.” Disagreed to, 

Mr. THIBODAUX moved to add to the sec- | 
tion thus: “Also a duty of ten per cent. ad valo- 
rem on brown and other sugars, molasses, and 

“sirups.” Disagreed to. 

Mr. HAMPTON moved to insert after the word 

t‘ namely,” “ window glass and glass bottles,” 


Mr. NORRIS moved to add at the end of the 
section, “and all manufactures of cotton and woo 
or of which wool, whether carded or combed, is 
the component part of chief value.” Disagreed to. 

Mr. WOOD moved to substitute for the 1st and 
2d section, the following : ‘* That from and after 
the 10th day of March, 1847, five per cent. ad va- 
lorem additional duties be imposed upon all manu- 
factured articles mentioned in the act for reducing 
the duty on imports and for other purposes, ex- 
cept silks; ten per cent. on tea and coffee ad valo- 
rem; twenty per cent, ad valorem additional duty 
on champagne, sherry; Madeira, and port wines, 
and on all: manufactures of silk and linen.” Dis- 


agreed to 


Mr. PAYNE moved to strike out the entire sec- 

tion, Disagreed to. . .* : : : 
Mr. CHAPMAN, of Maryland, moved the fol- 

lowing as a new section, to.come in after section 


two: 


the first day of July next, there shail be paid twenty per cen- 


|} tam ad valorem, in addition to ali other duties, on the fol- 


lowing articles, that is to say: on woollen cloths and cassi- 
meres; ön all manufactures of cotton, which are dyed, 


unbleached linen, worsted stuff goods, aH manufactures of 


spirits distilled from grain or otber materiais; on hemp and 


| cordage; and on all kinds of wines: Provided, That when- 


ever it shall be made to appear to the satisfaction of the 
President of the United States that the tobacco, the produce 
of the United States, is admitted into the several ports be- 


i longing to any foreign State, Kingdom, or Government, pro~ ! 


ducing or manufacturing any of the said enumorated articles, 
at a duty not exceeding the maximum or highest rate of duty 
chargeable on any of them, and that any American citizen 


from to any port or place of any such foreign State, King- 
dom, or Government, and there dispose of the same upon 
as good terms as any citizen or subject of said State, King- 
dom, or Government, so far as any regulation of Government 
may affect the same, then the said additional duty of twenty 
per centum shall be remitted, so far as regards such of the 
said articles as are of the produce or manufacture of such 


foreign State, Kingdom, or Governmentshali hereafter, from 
time to time, reduce the rate of duty imposed upon the to- 
bacco, the produce of the United States, below the maxi- 
mum or highest rate of duty imposed by this act upon the 
aforegoing enumerated articles, aud whenever the said reduc- 
tion shall be made to appear to the satisfaction of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, then shall said duties imposed 
upon said articles—to wit: on woollen cloths and cassimeres; 
on all manufactures of cotton, which are dyed, colored, 
printed, or stained; on Jaces; on bleached and unbleached 


| linen 3 on worsted stuff goods; on all manufactures of silk 


or of which silk is a component part; on eather; on spirits 
distilled from grain or other materials; on hemp or cordage 3 
and on all kinds of wines—be reduced upon a like scale or 


| corresponding reciprocal ratio, so far as regards such of the 


said articles as are of the produce or manufacture of such 
State, Kingdom, or Government as shall admit. the tobacco 
as aforesaid. 

Sec. — And be it further enacted, That from and after the 
first day of July next there shall be levied, collected, and 
paid, on the'importation of the articles hereinafter mention- 
ed, the following duties, in addition to those now levied un- 
der the actapproved the 30th day of July, 1846, entitled, ‘An 
act reducing the duties on imports, and fur ather purposes,? 
that is to say, on iron in bars, not manufactured in whole or 
in part by rolling, fifteen dollars per ton ; on bolt or bar iron, 
made wholly or in part by rolling, twenty dollars per ton; 
on all manufactures of iron, twenty per centum ad valorem, 
in addition to the present duties now levied; on coal, two 
dollars per ton; on atl vessels or wares, articles and manu- 
factures of cut glass; on plain, moulded, or pressed glass, 
and on all other glassware; on china ware, porcelain ware, 
earthen ware, stone ware, and on all other ware composed 


per centum: Provided, That whenever it shall be made to 
| appear to the satisfaction of the President of the United 
States that the tobacco, the produce ofsthe United States, is 


State, Kingdom, or Government, producing or mauufactu- 
ring any of the said articles herein enumerated, upon a duty 
nor execeding the maximum or highest rate of duty charge- 
able on any of them, and that any citizen of the United 
States may export the tobacco of the United States directly 
therefrom to any port or place of any such foreign State, 
Kingdom, or Government, and there dispose of the same, 
upon as good terms as any citizen or subject of said State, 
Kingdom, or Government, as far as any regulation of Gov- 
ernment may affect the same, then the said additional duty 
npon iron, not manufactured by rolling: on bolt or bar iron, 
made by rolling in whole or in part; on all manufactures of 
iron; on coal; on all vessels or wares; articles and manu- 
factures of gle on plain, moulded, and pressed glass, and 
other glass ware; on china ware, porcelain ware, earthen 
ware, stone ware, and all other ware composed of earth or 
mineral substance, shall be remitted, so far as regards such 
of the artieles above recited as are the produce or manufac- 
ture of such State, Kingdom, or Government, as shall admit 
the tobacco, the growth of the United States, as aforesaid : 
And provided, further, That according as nny State, King- 
dom, or Government shall hereafter, from tine to time, re- 
dace the rate of duty imposed upon tobacco, the produce 
of the United States, below the maximum or highest rate of 
duty imposed by this act upon the foregoing last enumerated 
articles, and whenever the said reduction shall be made to 


. appea atistacti e Preside: > i 
Disagreed to. 1 appear to the satisfaction of the President of the United 


States, then shall the duties upon the said articles last enu- 
merated be reduced upon a like seile or corresponding recip- 
rocal ratio, so far as regards such of the said articles as are 
of the produce or manufacture of such State, Kingdom, or 
Government, as shall admit the tobacco as aforesaid.” 


This amendment was disagreed to. 


The fourth section of the original bill (now the 
third section) was then read, as follows: 


“Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the duties im- 
posed by this act shall cease two ycars after the exchange 
and ratification of a treaty of peace with Mexico: Provided, 
That the duiies laid by this act shall be collected on all such 
goods, wares, and merchandise, as shall have been imported 
previous to the dayon which the said duties are to cease.” 


the duties cease with the war. Disagreed to. 


“Src. —. And be tt further enacted, That. from and after | 


colored, printed, or stained; on all laces; on bleached and | 


silk, or of which silk is a comptment part; on leather; on $ 


may export the tobacco of the United States directly there- | 


State, Kingdom, or Government as shall admit the tobacco | 
i as aforesaid: And provided, further, That according as any 


| of earth or mineral substances, an additional duty of tweuty, 


admitted into the several ports belonging to any foreign |Í 


Mr. WENTWORTH moved to amend it by: 
striking out the words “ two years,’ so as to make | 


Mr. SFEW ART moved an amendment, “ That 
‘there shall be assessed and paid an additional 
‘duty of 20 per cent. on wines and other luxuries 
| embraced in schedule B of the tariff act of 30th of 

‘July, 1846.” Disagreed to. : 
Mr: EDSALL moved to add a new section: 
H That there shall be levied and collected a duty 
tof 10 per cent. on all iron in bars, bolts, blooms, 
‘or slabs, manufactured in whole or in part by 
| ‘ hammering.” Disagreed to. 

i Mr. EWING, of Tennessee, now moved that 
|| the committee rise. Disagreed to: Ayes 92, noes 
95. 


| pe BRINKERHOFF moved to strike out all 
|| after the enacting words of the bill, except the last 
H 
{ 
l 


section, and insert: ; 

“That from and after the 10th day of March, 1847, there 
shail be levied, collected, and paid, during the continuance 
of the existing war with Mexico, in addition to the duties 
now authorized by law, a duty of 10 per cent, onall importa- 
tions of iron, coal, alf manufactures of iron, manufactures 
of wool, manufactures of silk, manufactures of linen, and 
manufactures of worsted, and on wine and spirits of all 
kinds, and refined sugars, and 5 per cent. upon all other im- 
ported articles whatever, except goldand silver.” 


Disagreed to. 


The next and last section was then read, as fol- 
jows: 


“Sec. 4., And be it further enacted, That all lands belong- 
ing to the United States which have been in market and 
subject to entry for ten years, and not more than fifteen 
years, may be entered at one dollar per acre; all lands be- 
longing to the United States, and which have been in market 
and subjectto entry for fifteen years, and not more than twen- 
ty-five years, may be entered at seventy-five cents per acre; 
and all such lands which have been in market and subject 
to entry for more than twenty-five years, may be entered at 
| fifty cents per acre. ‘This section to take effect from aud 
| after the first day of May, eighteen hundred and forty-seven, 
and to continue in force only during the existing war with 
Mexico, and for six months after the ratification ofa treaty 
of peace with her.” 


Mr. GORDON moved to amend the section by 
inserting after the word “acre,” “excepting from 
| the operation of this act the alternate sections of 
i land in and near public improvements to construct 
which the Government has heretofore made dona- 
tions of land.’ Disagreed to. 

Mr. CATHCART moved an amendment, stri- 
king out six months, and inserting two years; so 
as to limit the sale to two years instead of six 
months after the ratification of a treaty of peace 
with Mexico. Disagreed to. ‘ 

Mr. WILMOT moved so to amend “that no 
person or persons shall be entitled to the benefits 
| of the reduced price of the public lands provided 
‘for in this act, except the actual settler upon the 
| same.” ; 
| Mr. McCLERNAND moved to add to Mr. 
| Wirmor’s amendment: “ And provided, That the 


| 
| 
i 
i 
| 
l 
i 
i| 
i 


| benefit of these reduced prices shall be extended 
to preémptors as well as to other persons. ”’ 

+ Mr. WILMOT accepted Mr. McCurrnanp’s 
| amendment; and, the question being put on the 
j amendment as modified, it was disagreed to. 

Mr. McCLERNAND then moved to add his 
amendment to the end of the section. Disagreed 
to. 

Mr. BOWDON moved an amendment to the 
end of the section authorizing that the lands ac- 
| quired by the United States, under a treaty with 
| the Creek and Cherokee Indians, lying in the State 
i of Alabama, may be entered after the 1st of June 
i next, at seventy-five cents per acre. Disagreed 

to. 

Mr. WENTWORTH moved to amend the sec- 
| tion so that the lands of the United States which 
| have been in market for five years, and not more 
j than ten years, may be entered at one dollar per 
acre; for ten and not more than fifteen years, at 
seventy-five cents per acre; for twenty years, fifty 
| cents per acre; and for twenty-five years, twenty-~ 
five cents per acre; and leave out that part of the 
bill that limited its advantage to six months after 
the war, so as to make the graduation permanent. 
| Disagreed to, 

Mr. McHENRY moved an amendment provi- 
ding that the lands of the United States which have 
| been in market for ten years may be entered at one 
| dollar per acre until the Ist of January, 1849; and 
| after that period twenty cents per acre per annum 
| shall be added to the price for five years; and, after 
| the expiration of five years, ten cents per annum 
| in addition thereto shall be added for another peri- 
od of five years. Disagreed to. 

Mr. GROVER now moved to strike out the sec- 
tion, ; 

The CHAIR decided the motion out of order. 


1847. 


Mr. RATHBUN appealed. from ‘the decision of 


the Chair. 

The question was put upon the appeal, and the 
decision of the Chair reversed: Ayes 83, noes 87. 

The questiori was then put on Mr. Grover’s 
motion, and it was agreed to: Ayes 94, noes 81. 

Mr. YOUNG moved to add a new section to 
the bill, viz: “ That there shall be imposed and 
collected an additional duty of ten per cent. on 
each and every article imported into the United 
States which is mentioned in schedule C, in the 
actentitled ‘An act reducing the duties on imports, 
and for other purposes,’ approved July 30, 1846.” 
It was disagreed to. 

Mr. HAMLIN moved the following as asub- 
stitute for the bill—it being the original bill, so al- 
tered as to impose additional duties on silks, linens, 
spirits, wines, cordials, wool, and woollen and 
worsted goods, but omitting the section which pro- 
poses to graduate the price of the public lands: 

& Be it enacted, $c., That from and after the 10th of March, 
1847, there shall be levied, collected, and paid a duty of 


twenty per cent. ad valorem on tea and coffee imported 
thereafter into the United States from foreign countries. 


Seo. 2. And be it further enacted, That from and after | 


the passage of this act there shall be levied, collected, and 
paid an additional duty of ten per cent. ad valorem on the 
following articles thercafter imported into the United States 
from foreign countries, namely : Joafand other refined sugar; 
coal; bar iron manufactured by rohing; pig iron; round 
iron, as braziers’ rods, of three-sixteenths to ten-sixteenths 
of an inch in diameter, inclusive; nail or spike reds, slit, 
rolled, or hammered; sheet iron, (except taggers’ 3) hoop 
iron; band or scroll iron; casement rods, slit, rolled, or 
hammered ; wood screws, (of iron 3) epikes, cut or wrought, 
and white and red lcad; on all manufactures of siik, and 
of which silk shail be a component part; on all manufac- 
tures of linen or flax, or of which fiax shall be a component 
part; on all spirits, cordials, wines, and cigars, wool and 
woollens, and worsted goods. 
“Sec, 3. And be it further enacted, That from and after 
the 10th day of March, 1847, there shall be levied, collected, 
. and paid an additional duty of five per cent. ad valorem on 
the following articles imported thereafter into the United 
States from foreign countries, namely: manufactures of 
cotton, if dyed, colored, printed, or stained, exeeeding in 
value thirty cents the square yard; and manufactures of 
cotton not dyed, colored, printed, or stained, exceeding in 
value twenty cents the square yard. 
“Sec. 4. And be tt further enacted, That the duties im- 
posed by this act shall ecase two years after the exchange 
and ratification of a treaty of peace with Mexico: Provided, 


That the duties laid by this act shall be collected on all such | 


goods, wares, and merchandise as have been imported pre- 
vious to the day on which said duties are to cease.” 


Mr. WICK moved to amend Mr. Hamuin’s 
substitute by adding thereto the land section of the 
original bill, as follows: 

“Sno. 5. And be it further enacted, That all lands belonging 
to the United States, which have been in market and sub- 
ject to entry jor ten years and not more than fifteen years, 
may be entered at one dollar per acre; all lands belong- 
ing to the United States, and which have been in market 
and subject to entry for fifteen years and not more than 
twenty-five years, may be entered at seventy-five ¢ents per 
acre; and all such lands which have been in market and 
subject to cutry for more than twenty-five years may be 
entered at fifty cents per acre, This section to take effect 
from and after the Lst of May, 1847, and to continue in force 
only during the existing war wilh Mexico, and for six 
months after the ratification of a treaty of peace with her.” 

The CHAIR ruled the amendment of Mr. Wick 
out of order. i ? 

Mr. HAMLIN then modified his amendment 
by adopting Mr. Wicx’s proposition as a part of 
his substitute, and adding at the end thereof these 
words: 

« Provided, That the benefits of the reduction of the price 


of the public Jands authorized by this act shall extend to 
actual settlers and preéinptors only.”? 


Mr. WENTWORTH moved to strike out the 


first section of the substitute, so far as it applied | 


to tea and coffee. 

This motion was agreed to—ayes 94, noes 83; 
and by it the remainder of the first section, be- 
came a part of the second section, so as to make 
the two form the first section of the substitute 


bil. i 
"Mr, GROVER then moved to strike out the 


land section of the substitute, viz: the last section, | 


which had been accepted by Mr.. Hamrin at the 
suggestion of Mr. Wicx. This motion was also 
agreed to—ayes 114, noes not counted. 


. The substitute as thus amended was then agreed |! 
i Gordon, Harmanson, Fastings, Henley, Hoge, f. E. Holmes: 


to, and the committee rose and reported the bill as 
amended; that is, the above substitute, as moved 


by Mr. Hamuiy, but divested of the tax on tea || 


and coffee, and of the section which proposed to 
graduate the price of the publie lands. k 
Mr. RATHBUN moved the previous. question, 
Mr. ALBERT SMITH moved to lay the bill 
on the table; which question was decided in the 
negative, by yeas and nays, as follows: 


| now adjourn. 


| Moulton 
Pillsbury, Reid, Relfe, Ritter, Roberts, Sawyer, Seddon¥,; 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


YEAS—Messrs. Abbott, Arnold, Ashmun, Barrringer, Bell A 


Milton Brown, Buffington, William W. Campbell, John H. 
Campbell, Carrolt, John G. Chapman, Cocke, Collamer, 
Cottrell, Cranston, Crozier, Dargan, Darragh, Garrett Davis, 
Delano, Dixon, Dockery, John H. Ewing, Edwin H. Ewing, 
Foot, Gentry, Giddings, Graham, Grinnell, Hale, Hampton, 
Harper, Henry, Hilliard, Elias B. Holmes, John W. Hous- 
ton, Samuel D, Hubbard, Hudson, Washington Hunt, Joseph 
R. Ingersoll, Addrew Johuson, Danici P. King, Thomas 
Butler King, Lewis, Long, McGaughey, McHenry, Mefi- 
vaine, Marsh, Miller, Moseley, Newton, Ramsey, Rathbun, 
Ripley, Julius Rockwell, John A. Rockwell, Root, Runk, 


Schenck, Seaman, Severance, Truman Smith, A. Smith, | 


Caleb B. Smith, Stewart, Strohm, Thibodaux, Thomasson, 
Benj. Thompson, Piden, T'rumbo, Vance, Vinton, White, 
Winthrop, Wright, and Young—78. 2 
NAYS—Messrs. Stephen Adams, Atkinson, Bayly, Bed 
inger, Benton, Biggs, James Black, James A. Black,-~Bow- 
don, Bowlin, Boyd, Brinkerhoff, Brockenbrough, Brodiead, 
William G. Brown, Cathcart, Augustus A. Chapman, Reu- 
ben Chapman, Chase, Chipman, Clarke, Cobb, Collin, Cul- 
lom, Cummins, Cunningham, Daniel, De Mott, Diliagham, 
Dobbin, Douglass, Dromgoole, Dunlap, Edsall, Ellet, Ells- 
worth, Erdman, Faran, Ficklin, Foster, Fries, Garvin, Giles, 
Goodyear, Gordon, Grover, Haulin, Harmauson, Hastings, 
Henley, Hoge, Hopkins, Hough, George S. Houston, Ed- 
mund W. Hubard, Hungerford, James B. Hunt, Hunter, 
Charles J. Ingersoll, James H. Johnson, Joseph Johnson, 
George W. Jones, Seaborn Jones, Kaufman, Kennedy, Law- 
rence, Leake, Letiler, La Sere, Levin, Ligun, Lunpkin, 
Maclay, McClean, McClcYand, McClernand, McCrate, Me- 
Daniel, Joseph J. MceDoweil, Junes McDowell, McKay, 
John P. Martin, Barkley Martin, Morris, Morse, Moulton, 
Niven, Norris, Owen, Parrish, Payne, Perril!, Perry, Phelps, 
Pillsbury, Reid, Relte, Ritter, Roberts, Russell, Sawtelle, 


Sawyer, Scammon, Seddou, Alexander D. Sims, Leonard | 


H. Sims, ‘T. Smith, Robert Smith, Stanton, Starkweather, 
Strong, Sykes, James Thompson, Jacob Thompson, Thur- 


man, Tibbatts, Towns, Tredway, Wentworth, Wheaton, ! 
Wood, Woodruff, Woodward, Wood- i 


Wick, Williams, 
worth, and Yost—126. 


The previous question was then ordered; and the 


amendment made in Committee of the Whole (the |! 


substitute bill) was agreed to by the following 
vote: a 

YEAS—Messrs. 
Bell, Benton, Brinkerhoff, Miiton Brown, Buffington, Wil- 
liam W. Campbell, John H. Campbell, Carroll, John G. 
Chapman, Cocke, Collamer, Cranston, Crozier, Cammins, 
Darragh, Garrett Davis, Delano, De Mott, Dillingham, Dixon, 
Dockery, Dunlap, Ellsworth, Johu H. Ewing, EB. H. Ewing, 
Foot, Gentry, Giddings, Goodyear, Graham, Grinnell, Gro- 


ver, Hale, Hamlin, Hampton, Harper, Henry, Hoge, E. B. i| 
' ILolines, J. W. Houston, S. D. Hubbard, Hudson, Hunger- 


ford, Washington Hunt, Joseph R, Ingersoll, Jeukins, An- 
drew Johnson, D. P. King, Preston King, Thomas Butler 
King, Levin, Lewis, Long, MceCrate, Joseph J. McDowell, 
MeGaugbey, McHenry, Mellvaine, Marsh, Miller, Moseley, 
Newton, Niven, Perry, Pollock, Ramsey, Rathbun, Ripley, 
ulius Rockwell, John A. Rockwell, Root, Runk, Russell, 
Sawtelle, Scammon, Schenck, Seaman, Severanec, Truman 
Smith, Albert Smith, Caleb B. Smith, Stewart, Strohn, 


| Sykes, Thibodaux, Thomasson, Benj. ‘Thompson, Tilden, | 
| Trumbo, Vance, Vinton, Wentworth, Wheaton, White, 


Willians, Wilmot, Winthrop, Wood, Woodruff, Wright, 
and Young—105. 


WAYS—Messrs. Stephen Adams, Atkinson, Bayly, Bed- || 


inger, Biggs, James Black, James A. Black, Bowdon, 
Bowlin, Boyd, Brockenbrough, Brodhead, Wm. G. Brown, 
Catheart, A. A. Chapman, Reuben Chapman, Chase, Chip- 


man, Clarke, Cobb, Collin, Cottrell, Cullom, Cunningham, 
f Daniel, Dargan, Dobbin, Douglass, Dromgoole, Erdman, 


Faran, Ficklin, Foster, Fries, Garvin, Giles, Gordon, Har- 
manson, Hastings, Henley, Esage &. Holmes, Hopkins, 


Hough, George S. Houston, B. W. Hubard, James B. Hunt, | 


Hunter, C. J. Ingersoll, James H. Jobnson, Joseph Johnson, 


|G. W. Jones, Seaborn Jones, Kaufman, Kennedy, Law- 
rence, Leake, Lefiler, La Sere, Ligon, Lumpkin, Maclay, | 


McClean, McClelland, McClernand, MeDaniel, James Mc- 
Dowell, McKay, John P. Martin, B. Martin, Morris, Morse, 
Moulton, Norris, Owen, Parrish, Payne, Perrill, Pielps, 
Pillsbury, Reid, Relfe, Ritter, Roberts, Sawyer, Seddon, A. 
D. Sims, L. H. Sims, Simpson, Thomas Sinith, Robert Smita, 


Stanton, Starkweatier, Strong, James Thompson, Jacob |; 


Thompson, Thurman, ‘Tibbatts, Towns, Tredway, Wick, 
Woodward, Woodworth, and Yost—103. 

The question now being on ordering the bill, as 
amended, to a third reading— 

Mr. CUMMINS moved to reconsider the vote 
on the said amendment. 

Mr. J. P. MARTIN moved that the House do 
Disagreed to. 
The question was then taken by yeas and nays 


| on reconsidering the said vote, and decided in the 
i negative: Yeas 104, nays 105. 


YEAS —Messrs. Stephen Adans, Atkinson, Bayly, Bedin- 
ger, Biggs, James Black, James A. Black, Bowdon, Bowlin, 
Boyd, Brockenbrough, Brodhead, William G. Brown, Cath- 
cart, Augustus A. Chapman, Reuben Chapman, Chase, Chip- 


| man, Clarke, Cobb, Collin, Cottrell, Cuilom, Cummins, Cun- 


ningham, Daniel, Dargan, Dobbin, Douglass, Dromgoole, 
Enlett, Erdman, Faran, Ficklin, Poster, Fries, Garvin, Giles, 


Hopkins, Hough, G. S. Houston, E. W. Hubard, James B. 
Hunt, Hunter, C. J. Ingersoll, J. H. Johnson, Joseph Jobn: 
son, George W. Jones, Seaborn Jones, Kaufinan, Kennedy, 


Lenke, Leffler, La Sere, Ligon, Lumpkin, Maclay, MeCłean, | 


McCjeHand, MeClernand, McDaniel, James McDowell, 
McKay, John P. Martin, Barkley Martin, Morris, Morse. 
Norris, Owen, Parrish, Payne, Perrill, Phelps, 


Alexander D. Sims, Leonard H. Sims, Simpson, Thomas 


: Smith, Robert Smith, Stanton, Starkweather, Strong, James 


Ahbott, Arnold, Ashmun, Barringer, | 


= 


| Thompson, Jacob. Thompson, Thurman, Tibbatts, Towns, 
Tredway, Wick, Woodward, and Woodworth-104. = 2. 
NA YS—Messrs. Abbott, Arnold, Ashmnn, Barringer, Boll; 
Benton, Brinkerhoff, Milton Brown, Buffington, Wm- W. 
Campbell, Join H. Campbell, Carroll, John G. Chapman, 
Cocke, Collamer, Cranston, Crozier, Darragh, Garrett Davis, 
Delano, De Mott, Dillingham, Dixon, Dockery, Dunlap, 
|! Edsall, Ellsworth, John H. Ewing, Edwin H. Ewing; Foot, 
Gentry, Giddings, Goodyear, Graham, Grinnell, Grover, 
Hale, Hamlin, Hampton, Harper, Henry, Hilliard, Elias. Bs 
Holmes, John W. Houston, Samuel R. Hubbard, Hudson, 
Hungerford, Washington Hunt, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Jenkins, 
Andrew Johnson, Daniel P. King, Preston King, Thomas 
i} Butler King, Levin, Lewis, Long, McCrate, Joseph J. Me- 
Dowell, McGaughey, McHenry, Melivaine, Marsh, Miler, 
Moseley, Newton, Niven, Perry, Pollock, Ramsey, Rath- 
bun, Ripley, Julius Rockwell, Jobn A. Rockwell, Root; 
Runk, Sawtelle, Scainmon, Schenck, Seaman, Severance, 
Truman Smith, Albert Smith, Calcb B. Smith, Stewart, 
Strohm, Sykes, Thibodaux, Thomasson, Benjamin Thomp- 
son, Tilden, Trumbo, Vance, Vinton, Wentworth, Whea- 
| ton, White, Williams, Wilmot, Winthrop, Wood, Wood- 
i ru, Wright, Young, and Yost—105. ; 
: Mr. BOYD asked the Speaker if his vot ald. 
alter the result. : 
The SPEAKER replied that it would no 
Mr McKAY moved to lay the bill upon. the 
table. 
The SPEAKER ruled the motion out of order, 
i it having been once before made, since the previous 


| a 2 
|| question was moved, and rejected. 
1 


The bill, as amended in Committee of the 
Whole, was then ordered to be engrossed, and 
j; Was engrossed and read a third time. 
| ‘The question was stated, Shall the bill pass? 
| when Mr. BRINKERHOFF moved the previous 
i question. i 
| Mr. McCLELLAND. moved: that the House 
| adjourn. Disagreed to. ae 

The previous question was then seconded, and 
the main question then ordered, viz: Shall the bill 
pass? : 

The question was decided by yeas and nays as 
| follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Arnold, Bell, James Black, Brinkerhoff, 
| Brodhead, Bufington, Jonn H. Campbell, Carroll, Catheart, 
Collamer, Crozier, Cummins, Darragh, De Mott, Dilling~ 
ham, Dixon, Edsall, Ellsworth, Erdman, Joho H. Ewing, 
Faran, Voot, Foster, Gurvin, Goodyear, Grover, Hamiin, 
| Henley, Elias B. Holmes, Hungerford, Chartes J. Ingersoll, 
ii Joseph R. Ingersoll, Jenkins, Preston King, Levin, Lewis, 
|} Long, MeClean, McCrate, Joseph J. McDowell, Mclivaine, 
|, Marsh, Newton, Niven, Perry, Pollock, Ramsey, Rathbun, 
i| Relfe, Julius Roekwell, Sawtelle, Scammon, Severance, 
Truman Smith, Albert Smith, Stewart, Strohm, Sykes, 
|| James Thompson, Trumbo, Wentworth, Wheaton, White, 
|| Williams, Wilmot, Wood, Young, and Yost—68. 

i| NAYS—Messrs. Abbott, Stephen Adams, Ashmun, At- 
i kinson, Barringer, Bayly, Bedinger, Benton, Biggs, James 
| A. Black, Bowdon, Bowlin, Boyd, Brockenbrough, Milton 
! Brown, William G. Brown, Augustus A. Chapman, Reuben 
| Chapman, Chase, Chipman, Clarke, Cobb, Cocke, Colin, 
Cottrell, Cranston, Cutiom, Cunningham, Daniel, Dargan, 
l] Garrett Davis, Delano, Dobbin, Dockery, Dromgoole, Eliet, 
Edwin H. Ewing, Ficklin, Fries, Gentry, Giddings, Giles, 
Gordon, Graham, Grinnell, Hale, Hampton, Harmanson, 


i{ Harper, Hastings, Henry, Hilliard, Hoge, Isaac E. Nolmes, 


Hopkins, Hough, John W. Houston, George S. Houston, 
Edmund W. Hubard, Samuel D. Hubbard, Hudson, Wash- 
ington Hunt, James B. Hunt, Hunter, James H. Johnson, 
Joseph Johnson, Andrew Johnson, George W. Jones, Sea- 
i| horn Jones, Kaufman, Kenuedy, Daniel P, King, Thomas 
i} Butler King, Lawrence, Leake, Leffler, La Sere, Ligon, 
Lumpkin, Maclay, McClelland, McClernand, McDaniel, 
James McDowell, McGaughey, McHenry, McKay, John P. 
Martin, Barkley Martin, Miller, Morris, Morse, Moseley, 
Moulton, Norris, Owen, Parrish, Payne, Perrill, Phelps, 
Pillsbury, Reid, Ritter, Roberts, John A. Rockwell, Root, 
Rank, Sawyer, Schenck, Seaman, Seddon, Alexander D. 
Sims, Leonard H. Sims, Simpson, Caleb B. Smith, Robert 
t Smith, Stanton, Strong, Thibodaux, Benjamin Thompson, 
Jacob Thompson, Tibbatts, ‘Tilden, Towns, Tredway, 
Vance, Vinton, Wick, Winthrop, Woodruff, Woodward, 
Woodworth, and Wright—136. 

So the bill was rejected. 

Mr. ROOT moved to reconsider the vote on the 
passage of the bill, 

Mr. WENTWORTH moved to lay the motion 
to reconsider on the table. 

Mr. WOODWORTH moved that the House 
; adjourn. Disagreed to. 
‘The question was then put. on Mr. Wentworrn’s 
' motion, and it was agreed to, and the motion to 


i! reconsider was laid on the table. 


The following communication was received from 
| the President of the United States in the course of 
the day, and read: 
To the House of Representatives of the United States : 

I communicate herewith a report of the Secretary of War, 
| with the accompanying documents, in answer to the resolu- 
:i tion of the House of Representatives of the ist instant, re- 
|i questing the President “to communicate to the House of 
IK Representatives all the correspondence with General Tay- 
ii elor since the commencement of hostilities with Mexico, 
|i ¿which has not yet been published, or which may not be 
i ‘deemed detrimental to the public service; also, the corres 
i! © spondence ofthe Quartermaster General in relation to trans- 
i ‘portation for General Taylor’s army; also, the reports of 
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© Brigadier Generals Hamer and. Quitman. of the operations 
tof theives pective brigades on the 2st of September last.” 
As some of these documents relate to military operations 
our forees.which may not haye ‘been fully executed, I 
might håve deemed it proper to withhold parts of them, un- 
det the apprehension that their publication at this time would 
be“<detrimental’ to the public service ;”. but I am satisfied 
that these operations are now so: far advanced, and that the 
enemy. has alicudy received so much information from ather 
sources in relation to the intended movements of our army, 
as to render this precaution unnecessary. 

k JAMES K. POLK. 


Wasnineron, February 27, 1847. 


The House, at twenty minutes before eight 
o'clock p. m., adjourned. 


Ro PETITIONS, &c. 
‘Phe following petitions and memorials were pre- 
sented and reerred, under the rule: 


By Mr. STEWART: The petition of John D. D. Rosset, | 
of. Virginia, in relation to immigration of foreigners. t 

By Mr. LEWIS: The petition of David Waldo, for the 
payment of services in the war of the Revolution. | 

By Mr. POLLOCK: The petition of Robert Armstrong į 
and 71 other citizens of Northumberland county, Pennsyl- | 
vania, praying for an alteration of the naturalization laws, | 
&ce, Also, the petition of S. C. Runyan and 77 others, of | 
the same place and for the same purpose. 

By Mr. SCHENCK: A memorial from Samuel Easter 
aad 160 other citizens of Clinton county, Ohio, praying Con- 
gress to use’all constitutional powers for terminating, as 
speedily,as possible, the war with Mexico, without further 
efusion of blood, if 

By Mr. WINTHROP: The memorial of Josiah Quincy, 
jr., Mayor of Boston, and of a large number of citizens, 
praying that some of the public ships and vessels which are 
not ngeded for the national service, may be employed in 
transporting food to the famishing people of Ireland. The 
memorial states that the freight of grain to Treland has risen 
to the enormous price of trom forty-five to sixty-two cents 
per bushel —being double the cost of raising Indian corn in 
many parts of this country. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: The petition of Jacob Robinson and 
others, asking for an appropriation for a Hght-house on the 
reef at the entrance of Newark Bay, New Jersey. Also, the 
petition of Mersey Lock, asking for a pension. 

By Mr. M. L. MARTIN: The memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of Wisconsin, for the indemnification of Elbert Dickin- 
son. Also, on the subject of preémption rights and sales of 
the public lands, * 

By Mr. MOSELEY : The petition of Amanda Fax, ad- 
ministratrix, &c., for compensation for losses sustained in 
the late war with Great Britain, 


IN SENATE. 
Monpay, March 1, 1847. 
The reading of the Journal was dispensed with. 


Mr. ARCHER presented the credentials of the 
Hon. R. M. T. Hunter, chosen a Senator of the 


1 


1 


United States by the General Assembly of the Com- |! 


monwealth of Virginia, for six years from the 4th | 
day of March, 1847. 


On motion of Mr. SEVIER, it was i] 


Resolved, That the Senate take a recess to day | 
from four until six o’clock p. m. p i! 
PETITIONS. | 
Mr. CASS presented a preamble and resolutions | 
passed by the Legislature of the State of Michi- 
gan, declaring it as their opinion that the existing | 
war with Mexico was brought about solely by the 
acts of that republic, and that it should be prose- 
cuted on the part of the United States with vigor; | 
that it is the duty of the Government to make pro- | 
vision for the soldiers engaged in the war, and for | 
the families of such as may be killed or die of | 
wounds received in battle; and in favor of extend- 
ing the provisions of the ordinance of 1787 over 
any. territory which may be acquired by the Uni- | 
ted States. Read and ordered to be printed. 
Mr. DICKINSON presented five petitions of | 
citizens of New York, praying the employment of || 
a public vessel for transporting food to the famish- 4 
ing poor of Ireland; which were laid on the table. | 
Mr. DAYTON presented the proceedings of a 
meeting of citizens of Trenton, New Jersey, vindi- 
cating the character and conduct of General Zach- | 
ary Taylor in his military operations at Monterey; | 
which were laid on the table. 
Mr, DIX presented six petitions of citizens of 
New York, praying the employment of a public 
vessel in carrying food to the famishing poor of 
Ireland; which were laid on the table. i 
Also, a petition of citizens of Seneca county, | 
New York, praying that the Tonawanda Indians ` 
may be exempted from the operation of the Sen- | 
eca treaty of 1842; which was laid on the table. 
Mr. CAMERON presented a petition of citizens | 
of Alleghany city, Pennsylvania, praying that tea 
and coffee may not be subject to duty; which was 
laid on the table; and ordered to be printed. 
Also, a petition of citizens of Penns ylvania, 


praying the adoption of pacific measures for speed- 
ily terminating the war with Mexico; which was 
refegred to-the Committee on Military Affairs. 

“ ‘THANKS TO GENERAL TAYLOR. 

Mr. BADGER, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, to whom was referred the amend- 
ments of the House to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the joint resolution cf thanks to General 
Taylor, his officers and men, for their brilliant mil- 
itary operations at Monterey, reported the same 
back with amendments. 


tion thereof, as in committee of the whole, the 
amendments were agreed to. 


Senate, and, the amendments having been concur- 
red in, it was ordered to a third reading, and was, 


|i passed. 


BOUNTY LAND STOCK. 


Mr. HUNTINGTON, from the Committee on 
Finance, to whom had been referred the bill to 
amend the act entitled “An act to raise for a limit- 
ed time an additional military force, and for other 
purposes,” reported the same back with amend- 
ments. 

The Senate proceeded to consider said bill as in 
committee of the whole, and the amendments hav- 
ing been agreed to, the bill was reported to the 
Senate. ` 

The amendments were concurred in, and the 
bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, and was, by unanimous consent, read a third 
time, and passed. 

THE TEN REGIMENTS. 

Mr. DIX, from the Committee on Military Af- 

fairs, to whom had been referred the amendments 


vision for an additional number of general officers, 
and for other purposes, reported thereon with 
amendments. 

Mr. D. having explained the amendments, gave 


{| notice that he would call the bill up to-day, if an 


opportunity offered; and if not, then he would call 
it up to-morrow morning. 
LIGHT-HOUSES. 

Mr. DAVIS, from the Committee on Commerce, 
to whom was referred the bill from the House au- 
| thorizing the erection of certain light-houses, and 
| for other purposes, reported the same without 
amendment. 

The Senate proceeded to consider said bill as in 
committee of the whole; and no amendment having 
been offered, the bill was reported to the Senate. 

Mr. J. M. CLAYTON then moved an amend- 
ment appropriating $2,000 for the erection of a 
light-house on the burnt pier in the river Delaware; 
which was agreed to. 


FAIRFELD and DAYTON, which were not 
agreed to; and the bill was then ordered to a third 
reading, and was, by unanimous consent, read a 
third time, and passed. 

Subsequently, on motion by Mr. BADGER, 
(who stated that he had ascertained that any 
amendment would, in all probability, lead to the 
loss of the bill,) the vote on the passage of the bill 


the amendment of Mr. J. M. Ciayron was also 
reconsidered, and the amendment was then disa- 
greed to. “ 
The bill was then passed in the shape in which 
it came from the House. 
ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 
Mr. EVANS, from the Committee on Finance, 


| to whom had been referred the bill from the House 
| making appropriations for the support of the army 


and of volunteers, for the year ending 30th June, 
1848, and for other purposes, reported the same 
with amendments. 

The Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
said bill, as in committee of the whole. 


Mr. HUNTINGTON moved an amendment, 
which was agreed to, and the bill was then report- 
ed to the Senate, and the amendments having been 


* 
The Senate having proceeded to the considera- | 
The joint resolution was then reported to the j 


by unanimous consent, read a third time and | 


of the House to the bil] of the Senate making pro- | 


Some other amendments were offered by Messrs. | 


was reconsidered, and the vote upon agreeing to | 


to: whom had been referred the bill from the House 
for the relief of the Bank of the Metropolis, report- 
ed the same without amendment. oS 

The Senate having proceeded. to the considera- 
tion of said bill asin committee of the whole, and 
no amendment having been offered, it was reported 
to the Senate. : 

The bill was then ordered toa third reading, and 
was, by unanimous consent, read a third time, and 
passed. 


MINESOTA. 


Mr. ASHLEY, from the Committee on the Ju- 
i diciary, to whom had been referred. the bill from 
the House establishing the Territorial government 
of Minesota, reported the same without amend- 
ment. 

POST-ROUTE BILL. 


Mr. NILES, from the Committee on the Post Of- 
fice and Post Roads, to whom had been referred 
| the bill from the House to establish certain post- 
routes, reported the same with amendments. 

The Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
said bill, as in committee of the whole. 

The amendments were read, and after being 
slightly amended, were agreed to. 

No further amendments being offered, the bill 
was reported to the Senate, and the amendments 
were concurred in. 

Several other amendments were then adopted, 
(among them one for a mail to and from the army, 
and another for a mail to and from Oregon,) and 
the bill was ordered to a third reading, and was, 
by unanimous consent, read a third time, and 
passed. 

PUBLIC LANDS GRANTED TO FLORIDA. 


Mr. BREESE, from the Committee of Public 
Lands, reported a bill respecting the location of the > 
lands in the State of Florida, granted by the Uni- 
ted States to the State for different objects, and for 
other purposes; which was read, and passed to the 
second reading. 


REFUNDING ADVANCES FOR VOLUNTEERS. 


Mr. DIX, from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, to whom had been referred the joint resolu- 
i tion to refund money to the States which have 
supplied volunteers and furnished them transporta- 
i| tion during the present war before being mustered 
and received into the service of the United States, 
| reported the same without amendment. 
i| The Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
| said joint resolution, as in committee of the 
i| whole, 
||, Mr. ASHLEY moved an amendment, so as to 
| include individuals acting under the authority of 
i| States; which was agreed to. A 
| Mr. CAMERON moved an amendment to in- 
clude counties, townships, cities, boroughs, and 
individuals; which was not agreed to. 

Mr. RUSK moved an amendment to refund the 
advances made for regular troops as well as vol- 
unteers; which was agreed to. 

The resolution was then reported to the Senate, 
and the amendments having been concurred in, it 
was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
| and was, by unanimous consent, reada third time, 
land passed. =” 


JACKSON MONUMENT ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. CAMERON, from the Committee for the 
District of Columbia, to whom was referred the 
joint resolution from the House granting certain 
unserviceable brass cannon to the Jackson Monu- 
ment Committee, reported the same without amend- 
ment. 

_ The Senate having proceeded to the considera- 
tion of said joint resolution, as in committee of the 
whole, 

Mr. MILLER said it was understood that the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Bewron] was opposed 
to this resolutiqn, and as he was absent, he moved 
to lay it upon the table; which was agreed to. 

UNION BANK OF GEORGETOWN. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland, from the Com- 
mittee for the District of Columbia, to whom had 
been referred the bill from the House to extend the 
charter of the Union Bank of Georgetown, in the 
District of Columbia, reported the same without 
amendment. . 

The Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
said bill, as in commitee of the whole, and no 
amendment having been offered, it was reported to 
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The bill was then, by unanimous consent, read 
a third time, and passed. 

ý USEFUL ARTS. 

Mr. WESTCOTT, frem the Committee on Pat- 
ents, to whom was referred the bill from the House 
in addition to an amendment of the several acts to 
promote the progress of the useful arts, reported 
thereon, with a resolution.that the consideration 
thereof be postponed until the next session; which 
was agreed to. 

COMMITTEE OF CONFERENCE. 

On motion of Mr. HUNTINGTON, it was 


Resolved, That the Senate agree to the conerence asked 
by the House of Representatives on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the bill making appropriations for the 
naval service for the year ending June 30, 1848. 

Mr. Huntineron, Mr. Farren, and Mr. 
Buruer, were appointed. 


THREE MILLION BILL. 


On motion by Mr. SEVIER, the Senate re- | 


sumed the consideration, as in committee of the 
whole, of the bill making further appropriations to 
bring the existing war to a speedy and honorable 
conclusion. 

Mr.J.M.CLAYTON being entitled to the floor, 
rose and addressed the Senate at considerable 
length in opposition to the bill. [His remarks will 
be given in the Appendix in full, as it is imposible, 
owing to the multiplicity of business, to present 
any accurate sketch of them in time for publication 
among the regular proceedings. ] 

SUSPENSION OF THE JOINT RULE. 

A resolution was then adopted to suspend the 
operation of the joint resolution relative to the 
transmission of original bills from one House to 
the other on the last three days of the session. 
INTRODUCTION OF GAS INTO THE CAPITOL. 

Mr. PEARCE submitted a joint resolution au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Senate and Clerk of 
the Elouse to contract with James Crutchett, to light 
the Capitol and public grounds with gas; which 
was read twice by unanimous consent. 

The Senate then took a recess from four until 
six o’clock, p. m. 


EVENING SESSION, 

The Senate, having reassembled, proceeded to 
the consideration of the resolution offered on Sat- 
urday, by Mr. Morenean, giving the usual extra 
compensation to the clerks and messengers of the 
Senate, which was amended and adopted. 

PRIVATEERS. 

The Senate passed the bill from the House for 

the punishment of piracy, &e. T 
THREE MILLION BILL. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
three million bill, 

Mr. PEARCE opened the debate by an elabo- 
rate historical review of the early settlements of 
Texas, and the Spanish and French titles to that 
province and adjacent territory, in order to contro- 


` vert the position assumed by the Senator from || 


Louisiana, [Me. Sopin] a few days since, 

[Mr. P.’s speech will be found in the Appen- 
dix.] , 

Mr. DIX then rose and said: 

Mr. Presipent: I intended to address the Sen- 
ate on the general subject of the war; but being 
always more ready to listen than to speak, I have 
given way to others, who were desirous of pre- 
genting their views to the Senate. And I have 


done so with pleasure, because I knew that they | 


were much more capable than myself of enlighten- 
ing the judgment of the Senate on the questions 
betore it. r cea; ) 
priate one for recurring to the principles on which 
our Government was founded; of reviewing its 
progress; of entering into a critical survey of our 

osition as a nation, for the purpose of estimating 
intelligently our responsibilities to ourselves and 

“ others; of seeing wherein our strength consists; 
and of determining by what course of policy the 
permanent interests of the country are most likely 
to be promoted. 
after for such a review, and qne fully as appropri- 
ate as the present. >; 
siderations. I rise for the purpose of saying a 
few words in respect to the position taken by the 
non-slaveholding States concerning the acquisition 
of territory, and the admission of future States 
into the Union—a position taken by resolutions 


; under the protection of the Constitution to carry į 


| did not require that it should be abolished. 
: true the compromise line adopted on the adjust- 


| equally true, I believe, that there was no settle- 


| be true, also, that Texas, notwithstanding the fun- 


l have thought the occasion an appro- j 


it shall be received as we find it, and that we shall | 


Jf I do not mistake prevailing | 


indications, an opportunity may be’afforded here- | i : i 
f e ‘litical or social, shall be, provided they are not i| 


I pass by all these grave con- | 


i lation or compromise in respect to the territory | 


assed by the Legislatures of nine of these States. 
This question is presented by the bill passed by | 
the House, and now awaiting the action of the 
Senate. It has been largely discussed on both | 
sides. New York is one of the States, by which 
resolutions relating to the question have been 
adopted. Her course, as well as that of other | 
States, has been the subject of censure here. As 
one of her representatives on this floor, I wish to 
say something in her vindication, and in reference 
to the vote I may be called on to give, probably at 
too late an hour for discussion. And, in the first 
place, I desire to state what I understand to be the 
rights of the original parties to the Constitution, in 
respect to the subject of slavery within their own 
limits. 

The Constitution of the United States recognised | 
the existence of slavery in the thirteen original | 
States, which were parties to that compact. The 
recognition was not in direct terms, but by force | 
of certain stipulations designed to provide for exi- 
gencies, which were the consequences of its exist- 
ence. These stipulations are binding upon all the | 
members of the Union—as well those which were | 
so originally as those which have since been ad- i 
mitted into it. Whatever opinions may be enter- | 
tained with regard to the political or social influ- ; 
ences of slavery, the obligations of these who live | 


out in good faith all its stipulations is too plain to 
admit of doubt or controversy. It is a solemn ob- 
ligation, therefore, to leave the States in which 
slavery exists unmolested, and free to deal with it 
according to their own interests and conceptions of 
duty. i í 
Such I understand to be the rights and obliga- 
tions of the States, which were the original parties 
to the Federal compact; and they belong equally | 
to those who have since become parties to it. 
I pass to the consideration of admitting new States | 
into the Union with slavery. Whether an or- 
ganized State, formed from territory not belonging 
to the United States, or, in other words, whether j 
a foreign State shall be admitted into the Union at į 
all, is a problem which may be determined (waiv- | 
ing all questions of constitutional power) upon gen- i 
eral considerations of expediency, without regard | 
to the particular conditions on which it is proposed | 
to be received. The admission of Texas is the 
only case of this kind which has occured since the 
adoption of the Constitution. Slavery existed in 
that republic at the time of the admission, and we | 
It is | 


ment of the Missouri question was fixed as one of 
the conditions of the admission. Slavery was pro- 
hibited north of 36° 30’ north latitude.” But it is | 


ment then, if there is now, in that part of Texas | 
which lies north of the parallel of latitude referred | 
to. There was no slavery to be abolished. It 
was an uninhabited wilderness. I believe it to | 


damental condition on which she was admitted into | 
the Union—that slavery should not exist above | 
36° 30’—has extended to her whole territory, with- | 
out reservation, the provisions of her constitution 
in respect to slavery; one of which is, that “ the | 
‘ Legislature shall have no power to pass laws for 
‘ the emancipation of slaves without the consent of | 
t their owners, nor without paying their owners, | 
‘ previous to such emancipation, a full equivalent, 
‘in money, for the slaves so emancipated. ”? | 

The reasonings which prevailed with some of! 
those, who voted for the admission of Texas, | 
without further restriction, are all resolvable into | 
the single fact, that slavery existed in that repub- | 
lic. We took it as we found it, ‘The same rea- | 
sonings applied to the acquisition of foreign terri- || 
tory, in which slavery does not exist, demand that | 


so maintain it as long as it continues to be terri- | 
tory. Ifitshall be at any time thereafter orga- 
nized into a State, and admitted into the Union, it } 
is entitled to come in with all the political rights , 
of the original States, and, therefore, free to deter- | 
mine for itself what its forms of organization, po- | 


inconsistent with the obligations of the fundamen- 
tal compact between the States, or with any stipu- | 


j 


from which it is formed. If slavery exists when | 


a State comes into the Union, it may be subse- i 
quently abolished in such form as the constitution || 


or laws of the State prescribe. for expressing the 
sovereign will or assent. On. the other hand, if 
slavery does notexist when a State comes into the 
Union, it may: be subsequently established by the 
act of the State, without violating any provision of 
the Federal Constitution. -This freedom of action 
is inseparable from the sovereignty of the State, 
aniq there is no authority to control it by. Féderal 
aws. 

I have thus stated what I understand to be the 
conceded rights of the States in respect to this sub- 
ject. I admit, to the fullest extent, the exclusive 
control of each State over the subject, within its 
own jurisdiction. Iadmit the right of the States 
to be exempt from every species of intermeddling 
or interference within their own limits. I have 
always acted in conformity with this admission. 
I introduced resolutions in the first meeting ever 
held at the North in opposition to the move ts 
of the Abolitionists, The meeting was he n. 
Albany in 1835, and its proceedings not only met 
with the approbation of a large portion of the peo- 
ple of the non-slaveholding States of all parties, 
but 1 believe they met also with the approbation 
ofthe whole South. ‘They were founded upon the 
principle I have already stated—perfect freedom in 
each State, under the guarantees of the Constitu- 
tion, to determine for itself, without external inter- 
ference, whether it will abolish, continue, or estab- 
lish slavery within its own limits. 

I return again, for an instant, to the question of 
agquiring new territory, as territory belonging to 
other independent nations. We have done so in 
two instances—by the purchase of Louisiana. in 
1803, and Florida in 1820, Slavery existed: in 
both; and, at the time of acquiring them, no pro- 
vision was made for abolishing or restraining it. 
They were, in this respect, taken as they were 
found. I refer to these cases, to show that there 
has been no interference with slavery by those 
who are opposed to it in principle, where it has- 
aciually existed, when acquiring new territory, 
and that they have been willing on such occasions 
to leave it to the silent influences of the moral and 
physical causes, which must ultimately determine 
its limits, both in point of time and geographical 
extent, 

A higher question than any ever yet presented 
to us is made by this bill. It proposes an appro- 
priation of money to purchase territory from Mex- 
1co—a measure of which I approve. {am in favor 
of the appropriation and the purchase. F have 
always been in favor of acquiring California on 
just terms. Its ports on the Pacific ocean would 
be invaluable to us, and they are of little use to 
Mexico. 

By a fundamental law of the Mexican republic, 
slavery is prohibited throughout its batilion! seria: 
diction. 1 know it has been assumed that slavery 
exists in Mexico; but I believe it will be found 
that the assertion has been made without sufficient 
consideration, It is not denied that slavery is for- 
ever prohibited by the constitution of Mexico. 
The prohibition was, I believe, first proclaimed by 
President Guerrero in 1829; it has since been in- 
grafted upon the constitution. I am aware that 
barbarous usages, established under the Spanish 
rule, still conunue, and among them some which 
enforce the collection of debts by personal restraint 
of the debtor. But they do not exceed in barbarity 
the laws of some of the States, in which debt was, 
until very recently, and is perhaps now, treated as 
a crime, and punished by imprisonment. The old 
colonial usages of Mexico do no more than to com- 
pel a debtor to pay his debt by labor, and give the 
creditor a control over his person until it js paid. 
In the city of Mexico, if a common laborer owes 
money, his creditor may send him to a bakery, 
and keep him there until he has paid his debt. It 
is a usage of the place. The peones, as they are 
termed, are common laborers. The term was, I 
believe, originally derived from Asia. It was in 
vogue in the carly periods of the Spanish dominion 
in Mexico. In the second despatch of Fernando 
Cortez to the Emperor Charles V., (the first is not 
eXtant,) in the original Spanish, he speaks of his 
departure from Vera Cruz with fifteen horse, and 
“ trescientos peones’”’—three hundred foot-soldiers. 
The military application of the term is obsolete 
in Mexico, and it is now applied, I believe, exclu- 
sively to commen laborers. They constitute, pef- 
haps,a third of the poplation of the republic. Muiti- 
tades of them labor on the large estates (haciendas) 
for their daily bread; and if they become indebted 
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meproprietór, he may compel them to remain 
on the estate until they pay him. This:is,the ex- 
tent’ of what is termed slavery in Mexico. Itis 
an arbitrary process of enforcing the payment of 
‘debts; and it is decidedly more merciful than im- 
prisonment for debt. It is a usage regulated by 
colonial laws, which aré yet unrepealed, and it 
must wear oùt; gradually, like all usages which 
have become incorporated into the social organiza- 
tion ofa people, and which are incompatible with 
its spirit. : : 

Iwill read a-few passages from a Spanish work 
on Mexico, (“ Ensayo Mistorico de las Revolu- 
ciones de Megico”—Political Essay on the Revo- 
lutions of Mexico,) which illustrate the condition of 
that republic, in respect to this and other remnants 
of her colonial dependence. The author (Zavala) 
speaks of the laboring classes, or peones, thus: 

# More than three millions of individuals called suddenly 
to enjoy the most ample rights of citizenship, from the state 
ofthe most opprobrious slavery, without any immovable 
property, withouta knowledge of any artor employment, and 
without commerce or industry.” 

The following passages sketch graphically the 
struggle which isin progress between arbitrary and 
liberal principles: 

u From the year 1808 to the year 1830, that is to say, in the 
space of a generation, such a change of ideas, of opinions, of 
parties, and of interests, has supervened, as to overthrow a 
récoghised and respected form of Government, and to trans- 
fer seven millions of people from despotism and arbitrary 
power to the -most liberal theories. Customs and habits 
alone, which are transmitted in movements, actions, and 
continued examples, have not changed; for how ean ab- 
stract doctrines change suddenly the course of life? 

“Phere is, then, a continual struggle between the doc- 
trines which are professed, the institutions which are adapt- 
ed, the principles which are established on the one side, and 
the abuses which are sanctified, the customs which prevail, 
the semi-feudal rights which are respected on the other; 
between national sovereignty, equality of political rights, the 
liberty of the press, popular government on the one side, 
and between the intervention of an armed force, privileged 
rights, religious intolerance, and the proprictors of immense 

“estates.?? 

Mexico is still in a state of political transition, 
passing from an arbitrary to a liberal system, and 
time will be necessary to enable her to eradicate 
and cast off deeply-seated disorders in her social 
organization. For more than fifty years after the 
establishment of our independence, debt was pun- 
ished as a crime in my own State. How can we 
expect Mexico, in less than half that period, to cast 
off all the badges of her colonial servitude? But to 
return to the point from which I departed—she has 
a provision in her constitution prohibiting slavery 
forever, 

Shall the territory we acquire from her come to 


us with this prohibition, or shall it be made an į 


area for the further extension of slavery? In other 
words, shall we purchase territory where slavery 
is now prohibited, and virtually rescind the pro- 
hibition? Shall we ingraft slavery upon territory 
where it does not lawfully or constitutionally ex- 
ist, using the arms of the Union to conquer, or 
the treasure of the Union to purchase, it? These 
are the questions presented to us; and the resolu- 
tions passed by the Legislatures of New York and 
other non-slaveholding States have anticipated and 
given them negative answers. The New York 
resolutions declare, that ‘if any territory is here- 
* after acquired by the United States, or annexed 
‘thereto, the act by which such territory is ac- 
“quired or annexed, whatever such act may be, 
«should contain an unalterable fundamental article 
‘or provision, whereby slavery and involuntary 
t servitude, except asa punishment for crime, shall 
‘t be forever excluded from the territory acquired or 
‘annexed,’ and they instruct the Senators from 
the State to ‘use their best efforts to carry into 
effect the views expressed in the foregoing reso- 
lutions.”” . > 

, ‘This vote of instruction passed the Senate unan- 
imously, the question upon it having been taken 
separately from the other resolutions. All parties 
and divisions of party concurred: in the propriety 
of the instruction, and of course: in the subject- 
matter of the resolutions; for itis not to be sup- 
posed that any one would vote to instruet Sena- 
tors to do what he believed wrong. I ought to 
state, that three votes in the Senate out of twenty- 


six, (the whole number,) and nine votes in the | 


House out of one hundred and five, were cast 
against the resolution containing the proposed re- 
striction; but I believe all the members who gave 
thesé twelve votes, with, perhaps, a single excep- 
tion, avowed themselves in favor of the principie 
asserted, though they voted against the resolution, 


|| lutions, placed themselves upon the ground taken | 


because they dbjectéd to the form in which it was 
presented or the time selected for passing It.” I 

believe 1 may safely say, that there is no differ- 

ence of opinion in the Legislature on the subject 

of excluding slavery from any territory hereafter 

to be acquired. I have no knowledge of the views 

of thé members, excepting so far as they may be 

inferred from the terms of the resolution. I have 

had no communication, direct or indirect, with 

any one of them. But it may be reasonably pre- 

sumed that their conclusions were strengthened 

by the fact, that in the territory bordering upon | 
us on all sides, slavery is excluded, and that to re- 

ceive it without restriction would be, according to 

the construction of those who oppose restriction, 

to extend and establish slavery where it is not 

now permitted to exist. On this question, I be- 

lieve I hazard nothing in saying, that not only | 
New York, but all the non-slaveholding States, 

are undivided in opinion. , 

Mr. President, in the adoption of the resolutions 
to which I have referred, thenon-slaveholdingStates 
have taken no new ground. Itis older than the 
Constitution under which we live. It belongs to the 
eraof the Confederation; to the period of partial or- 
ganization, which intervened between the adoption 
of the Articles of Confederation and the establish- 
mentof the Federal Government. In 1787, when a 
government was instituted for ‘the territory north- 
west of the Ohio river, by the same men, or the 
associates of the same men, who were the authors 
“Of the Declaration of Independence and the framers 
of the Constitution, they included in the ordinance 
a provision prohibiting slavery and involuntary ser- 
itude. I will read it to the Senate: 

«There shall he neither slavery nor involuntary servitude 
in the said Territory, otherwise than in the punishment of | 
crimes, wieercof the said party shall have been daly con- 
vieted: Provided, al-rays, That any person escaping into the 
same, from whom labor or service is lawfully claimed in 
any one of the origina States, such fugitive may be lawfully 
reclaimed, and conveyed to the person claiming his or her 
labor or service aforesaid.” . 

The proviso in the bill which came from the 
House is in substance the same. 

I have referred to the year 1787 as the period of 
the adoption of the provision I have read. But it 
had, in fact, a still earlier origin. It was proposed 
in 1784 by Mr. Jefferson, but failed for want of 
the votes of the requisite number of States. The 
thirteen original States then composed the Con- 
federation; the votes were taken by States, each 
State counting one; seven States, or a majority, 
were necessary to carry any question; some ques- 
tions could only be decided affirmatively by nine 
votes; and this proposition received the votes of 
only six States. Maryland, Virginia, and South 
Carolina, at that time voted against it. North 
Carolina was divided. Mr. Jefferson of Virginia, 
of North Carolina, voted in its favor. The author 
the author of the provision, and Mr. Williamson | 
of the Declaration of Independence and the author 
of the slavery restriction in the ordinance of 1787, 
are the same person, The principles proclaimed 
in the one were doubtless designed by the author 
to be practically enforced in the other. He stands 
before the world, as far as the obligations of our 
social condition permitted, consistent with himself, 

The ordinance, of which the provision I have 
quoted is a part, finally passed in the affirmative in 
1787, with a slight modification in its terms. It 
received the votes of eight States. There was but 
one vote against it, and that was given by a mem- 
ber from New York, though the vote of the State 
was given for it. Georgia, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, and Virginia, unanimously supported it. 
Much of the Northwestern Territory was then a 
forest; and, in the hands of the fathers of the Con- 
stitution, its future destiny was placea. They 
performed their duty under that high sense of con- 
scientiousness and responsibility which seems to 
have guided all their deliberations in providing for 
their own government and that of the States then 
about to spring up in the bosom of the wilderness; 
and I venture to say that the entire population of 
that wide-spread territory, now instinct with life, |) 
and strength, and freedom, and intelligence, and all 
the blessings of civilization, looks back with ap- 

i 
i 


probation and gratitude upon the conduct of those, 
who gave direction and shape to the political char- 
acter of the communities it contains. 

The non-slaveholding States have, by their reso- 


by Jefferson more than sixty years ago. Circum- | 
stances render the position of Jefferson even higher | 


a 


| It is regarded by all'parties as involving a prin- 
i ciple which rises far above the fleeting interests 


than that now taken by them. Slavery existed de 

jure; if not de facto, in the Northwestern Territory * 
in 1787. The ordinance was'a-virtual abolition of 

it. The proposition, originally made in 1784 by 

Mr. Jefferson, was that after the year 1800 it 

should cease to exist. He proposed to take six- 

teen years for its abolition. The ordinance, as it 

passed, went into immediate effect.. The non- 

slaveholding States only ask, that in the acquisi+: 
tion of territory now free, slavery shall not be es- 

tablished. In the one case, it was abolished where 

it existed; in the other, it is only proposed to be 

excluded where it does not exist. 

The course of the non-slaveholding States has 
been denounced as aggressive. Sir, it has, from the 
earliest period, been liberal and forbearing. They 
have acquiesced in all the propositions which have 
been made from time to time to add southern terri- 
tory to the Union; they have concurred in appro- 
priating money for the purpose, contributing their 
own share, and thus bearing a part of the burden. ©: 
of the purchase. They united in the purchase of - 
Louisiana, in the purchase of Florida, and in thean- 
nexation of Texas. They have contributed in these 
cases to the extension of slavery over a geographi- 
cal area exceeding that of the thirteen original, 
States—equal to four-fifths of that of the original 
States and their territories. They have voted for. 
the admission of States from Louisiana and Florida, 
with provisions in their constitutions not only re- 
cognising slavery, but prohibiting its abolition by 
the legislative power of those States. They have 
acceded to all this upon the principle of leaving the 
States free to regulate this subject for themselves 
within their own limits. In Texas, slavery existed 
only nominally. That republic had an area of more 
than three hundred thousand square miles, accord- 
ing to the boundaries claimed by its Congress. Its 
population, bond and free, when admitted into the 
Union, did not exceed one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand souls. It was, for the most part, unpopulated. 
Its admission into the Union with slavery, was 
therefore a virtual extension of slavery over an 
area equal to more than half the area of the original 
thirteen States. We were told that attempts had 
been made by foreign Governments to abolish 
slavery in Texas, and that the success of these at- 
tempts would endanger the domestic tranquillity of 
the southern States. The non-slaveholding States 
were appealed to, on this and other grounds, to 
unite in the immediate annexation of Texas. They. 
yielded their assent. In all this they have acqui- 
esced. Sir, they have done more; they have con- . 
tributed to it; for it could never have been accom- 
piel but by the aid of northern votes. They 

elieve they have fulfilled towards the South every 
obligation of fraternal duty.. And yet they are ac~ 
cused of aggression, because they will not consent 


| to the extension of slavery to free territory. 


We have been told by our southern friends, 
with few exceptions, that they regarded slavery as 


| a moral and social evil, for which they were not 


responsible—an evil forced upon them by foreign 
rulers during their colonial dependence. Itis under 
this view of the subject that they have been sus- 
tained by their friends in the non-slaveholding 
States, not only in the full possession and enjoy- 
ment of all their rights over this subject within 


| their own limits under the Constitution, (this is a 


duty none should be so unscrupulous as to dis= 
regard,) but in purchasing slave territory, and 
establishing slaveholding States. Acquisition has 
gone on uninterrupted by us, and indeed aided by 
us, until there is no longer any slave territory on 
this continent to bring into the Union. We have 
literally absorbed it all. 

The non-slaveholding States are now asked to go 
further: to purchase free territory, and leave it open 
to the extension of slavery; to extend to free soil 
and to free communities an evil which our southern 
friends have told us was forced upon them against 
their wishes and consent. The unanimity with 
which the Legislatures of New York, Pennsyl-. 
vania, Ohio, and other States, have acted in refer- 
ence to this proposition, is but an index to the 
universal opinion which pervades the whole North 
and West. ‘They never can give their assent to it. 


of the day—a principle which they should not be: 
asked to yield; for by yielding it, they would con- 
sider themselves instrumental to the extension of. 


what they believe to be wrong, aud what, in their 
opinion, nothing but necessity can justify. 
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If the principle by which the non-slaveholding 
States have been governed in acquiring territory 
is acquiesced in, this question may be settled in a 
moment, and without agitation. Let the territory, 
iP any is acquired, be taken as it is found—with 
the provision of the Mexican constitution abolish- 
ing slavery forever. Apply to it the principle which 
was applied to Florida and Texas... The non- 
slaveholding States have never refused to acquire 
territory with slavery where it actually existed. 
Let the South not refuse now to take free territory 
where slavery does not exist, and leave it free. 

We are told that slavery must not be excluded 
from the territories, because*emigrants from the 
southern States cannot go there with their property, 
or, in other words, their slaves, and that this would 
be “an entire exclusion of the slaveholding States.” 
Sir, I do not so understand it. It is not exclusion 
to the slaveholder, nor is jt exclusion to the free 
laborer of the South who owns no slaves. The 
slaveholder who emigrates to territory where sla- | 
very does not exist may employ free labor. The | 
free laborer of the South who emigrates to free terri- | 
tory is surely not injured in his condition. It is | 
not so with the free laborer of the North in re- 
spect to slave territory. He will not go where he 

‘is compelled to toil side by side with the slave. 
He is as effectually excluded as he would be by a 
positive prohibition. Fle will not emigrate with 
his property to territory open to slaves. The | 
property of the free laborer is in himself—in his 
powers of exertion, his capacity for endurance, in 
the labor of his hands. To him these are of as much 
value as the property which the master has in his 
slaves. [am not very familiarly acquainted with 
the internal condition of the southern States; but 
I suppose there is a very numerous class in them, 
especially in Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
Kentucky, and Misgouri—I mean the non-slave- 
holding free laborers—who will be benefited by 
providing that territory, which is free when ac- 
quired, shall remain free. I think I am not mis- 
taken in supposing this class to be far more nu- 
merous in some, if notall the States I have named, 
than the class holding slaves. Am I mistaken in 
supposing, free labor is a powerfal, if nota dom- 
inant, interest in the States referred to? Wherever | 
free labor has gone forth on this continent, the for- 
est has bowed before it; towns and villages have | 
sprang up like magic in its track; canals, railroads, 
and busy industry, in all its imaginable forms, | 
have marked its progress; civilization, in its high- 
est attributes, follows it; knowledge and religion 
go with it hand in hand. Obliterate everything 
else, and you may trace its march by the school- 
house, sowing broadcast the seeds of intelligence, 
and the spire, “ losing itself in air, as if guiding 
the thoughts of man to Heaven.” Sir, I speak of 
free labor every where—in the South as well as the 
North. Even on the hypothesis of an equality in 
the claims of free and slave labor, (which I do not 
admit,) the argument in favor of taking this terri- 
tory as we find it, appears to me unanswerable. 

Mr, President, 1 would not have voted to con- 
nect the proviso in the bill passed by the House, 
and now awaiting the action of the Senate, with 
any measure for the prosecution of the war. My 
State would not have desired it. he resolutions 
of the Legislature are in favor of all proper meas- 
ures for the prosecution of the war. From the 
commencement of the war, my honorable colleague 
and myself have sustained all measures recom- 
mended by the Administration for carrying it.on; 


and asa member of the Committee on Military | 


Affairs, I have had some share in maturing them. 
I have voted for the pecuniary means asked for, | 
the number and description of troops which were | 
deemed necessary for the purpose, and a com- 
manding general for the armies in Mexico, with a 
yank in some degree commensurate with the nu- 
merical force to be combined, and moved in com- 
bination. I have opposed all propositions to clog 
military bills with extrancous matter, thus post- 
poning our action upon them at a critical period in 
the campaign. The bill under consideration is of | 
à different character. It is a proposition to pur- 


chase territory. My friend, the chairman -of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, (Mr. Sevier,] 
+ with his characteristic frankness and directness of 


jj the declaration contained in the proviso, I think 
It is distinctly assumed, | 


l new constitution, will be paid, and she will be left 


to acquire foreign territory. Under these circum- 
stances, is it not appropriate to know on what 
terms foreign territory shall become territory-of 
the United States, when on these terms may de- 
pend the propriety of appl 
to make the purchase? The Legislature of New 
York so considered it. The questions of time and 
circùmstances were fully discussed before the adop- 
tion of the resolutions. The proposition under dis- 
cussion is nota measure for the prosecution of the 
war. It was not deemed an indispensable peace 
measure; for when the pecuniary claims are all on 
our side, an appropriation of money necessarily 
contemplates objects beyond that of making peace. 
Tsay this in justice to the New York Legislature, as 
well as its Representatives in Congress, who were, 
with a single exception, ynanimous in favor of the 
proviso. If itshall fail to receive the sanction of the 
Senate now, it must again arise on any proposition 
to acquire new territory, and arise in a form in 
which a decision cannot be avoided. It will be 
sustained with greater unanimity; for those who 
now hesitate on the point of time, or from a natu- 
ral desire to postpone the settlement of embarras- 
| Sing issues, will be found in its favor. 

| Whatever doubt may have been entertained 
heretofore with regard to the necessity of making 


| there can be none now. 
that there is no power under the Constitution to 
prohibit slavery in the Territories. While it is 
contended that there is power under the Consti- 
tution to acquire slave territory, and to introduce 
slave States into the Union, it is denied that there 
is any authority to restrain or prohibit slavery in 
free territory. We have gone onand introduced 
| into the Union all the slave territory on this con- 
tinent; and when we reach free territory, we are 
told that the extension of the provisions of the 
Constitution to it renders it, ipso facto, by virtue of 
the compromises of the Constitution, open to sla- 
very. According to this construction, the extension 
of our Constitution and laws to any portion of the | 
Mexican territory, either by conquest or peaceful | 
acquisition, overturns the local law, overturns the 
provision of the constitution of Mexico, which de- 
clares slavery to be forever prohibited. Mr. Pres- 
ident, is this the true interpretation of the Consti- 
tution under which we live? Is it armed with full 


maintain it free? Is this the Government, to use 
the language of Jefferson, our fathers fought for? 
The construction referred to would establish as a 


ying the public treasure | 


|| classes in the hour of adversity and peril. 


power to bring slave territory into the Union, but | 
void of all power to bring in free territory, and || 


ing on them, the addition: of the ‘custom-house:to 
her internal- channels of communication,’ would 
make her the wealthiest community, in proportion 
to her population, within the pale of civilization: 
She would be an empire in herself. . But she seorns 
to enter into an estimate of these advantages. She 
will not “ calculate the value of the Union.’*. She 
prefers to stand, as she does, on the same footing 
with the smallest of the States, herself the most 
populous and powerful, rather than-to stand: fore= 
most and preéminent in the field of disunion. In 
whatever manner this question shall be decided, 
she will be found on the side of the Union, not'te 
resist dismemberment by force—for disunion «ia 
better than intestine war—but to contribute by her 
| influence and. her counsels to uphold the fabric of 
the federative system, ` 

Mr. President, I regret: to. hear either disunion 
or civil war spoken of in connexion with this:méas- 
ure. But, I repeat, the former is: to be preferred 
to the latter. In wars waged with foreign cout 
tries, deplorable as they always are, thereare some 
moral fruits which atone, in a slight degree, for 
| their accompanying evils. There is the sense of 
| national honor, the parent of high achievement; 
the sentiment of patriotic devotion to the country, 
i which shrinks from no labor or sacrifice in the 
public cause; and the feeling of mutual sympathy 
jand dependence, which pervades and unites all 
Far as 
they are overbalanced by the domestic bereavement 
and the public evil which war always brings in its 
train, they serve to purify the thoughts of some- 
thing of their selfishness, by turning them:away. 
from the sordid channels in which they are too apt 
to run. But civil war has no ameliorations, ” It 
is pure unmixed demoralization. It dissolves all 
national and domestic ties. It renders selfishness 
more odious, by wedding it to hatred and cruelty, 
The after generation, which reaps the bitter harvest 
of intestine war, is scarcely less to be commisera- 
| ted than that by whose hands the poisonous seed ig 
sown. Less, far less than these, would be the evils 
of disunion, 

But, sir, we shall have neither. The interests, the 
feelings, the good sense of the country, all revolt 
| at internal dissension in every form. If this ques- 
; tion shall be decided against the non-slaveholding 
| States; if their voice shall be unheeded; New York 
will not, for that reason, listen to any suicidal project 
of dismemberment. No, sir; no. By no agency 
of hers shall the fraternal bonds which unite her 
to her sisters be rent asunder. Their destiny, what- 


fundamental provision of the acquisition of new 
territory that it shall be open to slavery, even 
though free when acquired. Sir, I have not time, 
at this late period of the session, to discuss this 
question with the deliberation and care its im- 
| portance demands. But a future occasion may 
come, and I will not shrink from the discussion. 

I have heard with great regret the dissolution of 
| the Union spoken of in connexion with this meas- 
| ure. I can hardly think those who so connect the 
two subjects are aware of the position in which 
j they place themselves. It is virtually declaring, 
that unless we will consent to bring free territory | 
into the Union, and leave it open to the extension 
| of slavery, the Union shali be dissolved. Our 
| Southern friends have heretofore stood upon the 
ground of defence: of maintaining slavery within 
| their own limits against interference from without. 
| The ground of extension is now taken, and of ex- 
; tending slavery upon free territory. I cannot be- 
| lieve this position will be sustained by the south- 
| ern States. It is new ground, and it is taken with 


and alarm throughout the non-slaveholding States. 

The course of the non-slaveholding States under 
; these new developments will, I doubt not, be steady 
Í and firm. No State will stand by the Union with a 
| more inflexible determination to maintain it than | 


avowals which are calculated to spread surprise || 


ever it may be, shall be also hers. Beit for evil 
or for good, she will cling to them to the last. ‘But 
I say for her, and in her name, and I believe I do 
not misunderstand her resolutions, that she can 
never consent to become a party to the extension- 
of slavery to free territory on this continent. If it 
is to be extended to new areas—areas now conse- 
crated to free labor—the work must be done by 
other hands than hers; and she must leave it to 
time and to the order of Providence to determine 
what shall be the legitimate fruits. of measures 
which she believes to be wrong, and to which she 
can never yield her assent. 

Mr. CORWIN rose to explain the motives 
| which influenced him in giving his vote, on a for- 
mer occasion, ona bill similar to the one before the 
i Senate, to which allusion had been made by the 
Senator from Delaware, [Mr. J. M. CLAYTON,] in 
the course of his speech to-day. The vote of the 
preceding session, he believed, was almost, if not 
altogether, unanimous. It was the first of the 
series of bills passed at that time, and passed speed- 
ily. He admitted that he voted for that bill—he 
voted for it under the circumstances in which it 
was presented to the Senate. They were officially 
advised that our army had been ordered by the 
President to march from the position it had oceu- 
pied on the Nueces to the Rio Grande. This order 
was given by the President, the commander-in- 


New York—none will adhere more tenaciously to 
all the obligations of the Constitution. And yet, sir, 
none could hope for a higher career of prosperity, 
if the States were to be dissevered. In eighteen 
years, her entire debt, under the provisions of her 


chief, and the army was not at liberty to disobey. 
They were also informed that hostilities had been. _ 


a 
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force .of: twelve: thousand men, which was hover- 
ing about our little army with the avowed determi- 
"mation to exterminate them. Under these circum- 
stances, the President of the United States asked 
for men. and money—not for the prosecution of a 
war of invasion into the'heart of Mexico—not for 
the avowed. purpose of taking possession of her 
*-towns-—stil! less, as’ he was reminded by the Sen- 
ator from Georgia, [Mr. Berrien,] to dismember 
the Mexican republic, seizing‘a province here and 
another there, and ‘holding them by right of con- 
quest, that they may serve as security and indem- 
nity for the almost boundless expense of this war. 
Heat that time voted for that bill, as he under- 
stood: every Senator on this side of the Chamber 
did; except two—not with a view to make war on 
Mexico, but for the rescue of our little army from 


its perilous position. The Senator from Delaware | 
had this day reminded him of that vote, and, by | 


implication, reproached him with apparent incon- 
sistency. i 

Mr. CLAYTON. Not at all.. The Senator 
has perfectly justified his vote. 

Mr. CORWIN. Well, then, the Senator from 
Delaware had taken it unkind in him, that—to 
quote that Senator’s own eloquent language—he 
had hung his.harp upon the willow that day when 
his:own and ‘the harp of his. friend from Ken- 
tacky, [Mr. Crirrenpen,] were strung to ‘such 
mellifluous . tones. 
he was silent on that occasion, and he should have 
been silent up to this hour, if it had not been that 
he was now placed in a different position, and he 
was anxious to vindicate that position. Why 
should he have spoken? Delighted, as he was 
then and on all occasions, to listen to the harpings 


of his friends from Delaware and Kentucky, he | 


knew his own music would have failen on deaf 
ears, Those Senators had waked up tones of 
deep supplication, and what followed? Why, af- 
ter they had strung their harps to notes of wo, 
they sat down to weep. Mr. C. had not thought 
it necessary to tune his harp on that day, and he 
did.not now regret it. He, however, voted to give 
men and money for the purposes he had expressed, 
and what were they now told by the Executive 
message? That when the demand was made on 
Congress for these supplies, It was for the purpose 
of making a ‘systematic invasion of Mexico, to 
dismember her territory, and holding it by force 
until she would accept such terms as it pleases her 
conqueror to prescribe. But those terms were not 
made known to him. They were not advised 
what they will be, and the Mexicans were to be 


left altogether to Executive mercy. Under these ; 


circumstances, he thought an extreme case was 
resented—-a case which he found Senators on 


his side of the Chamber willing to say may arise, | 


which might justify them in withholding the sup- 

lies. He had acted upon his convictions of duty 
in the case as dt was presented to him, but it never 
entered into his heart or his head, to cast censure 
on those honorable Senators who differed from 
him. It was a long time, and after painful re- 
flection, that he brought himself to consent to give 
a vote different from the vote of those respected 
Senators around him, to whom he looked as his 
instructors and guides. He had risen merely to 
set himself right, and having done so, he should 
resume his seat. 

Mri J. M. CLAYTON appreciated the motives 
of his honorable friend from Ohio, and doubted 
not that Senator had acted for the best interests of 
the country; far be it from him, then, to chide that 
honorable Senator for pursuing the course he had 
chosen to adopt. 


Mr, H. JOHNSON desired to make one or two || 


remarks on the amendment of the distinguished 


gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Berriey,] in rela- | 


tion to the acquisition of a portion of Mexican ter- 
ritory. Atthe last session of Congress, he voted 


for the bill appropriating two millions of dollars | 


to enable the President of the United States to ne- 
gotiate a treaty of peace, limits, and boundaries 
with the republic of Mexico. He voted for that 
bill under the impression that it would enable us 
to acquire San Francisco and Monterey, two ports 
onthe Pacific, and a sufficient portion of territory 
to give the citizens of the United States free in- 
tercourse with such ports—territory that might be 
fairly acquired to. the satisfaction of the Mexican 
Government. He was now prepared to vote for a 
similar bill, and his intention was, as soon as the 
amendment now before the Senate was disposed of 


Mr. È. remembered well that | 


it not being-in order before—to offer the bill in- 
troduced -at the last: session, for which he then 
voted, as a substitute for the bill now pending. 
He should offer it in the precise terms of the bill 


of the last-session, and he hoped the Senate would í 


adopt it. At the last session, the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Berrien] voted against the -bill to 
which he had alluded, and, therefore, that Senator 
was perfectly consistent in supporting the amend- 
ment which he had now offered. He honored the 
Senator from Georgia for the motives which in- 
duced him to offer his amendment, but he disa- 
greed with that Senator as to the extent to which 


he had carried it, while at the same time he was | 


opposed to any measure which would contemplate 
the dismemberment of Mexico. 

Mr. J. was in favor of acquiring the ports he 
had mentioned, and a portion of the country there 
which would give the people of the United States 
free access to them. In his opinion, a sufficient ex- 
tent of territory could be acquired by treaty, which 
would be satisfactory to both Governments. He 
was of opinion such a treaty could be negotiated 
without involving the dangerous question of sla- 
very, which had been alluded to; and under these 
impressions he could not vote for the amendment 
of the Senator from Georgia, [Mr. BERRIEN,}] as 
such a vote might be inconsistent with the amend- 
ment he should offer as soon as he had the oppor- 
tunity. 

In regard to the bill under consideration, he ob- 
served that it was a very different bill, though it 
was doubtless intended to ‘accomplish the same 
object. It was, in its present form, subject to ob- 
jections which would induce some Senators to vote 
against it. He was not prepared to say that he 
should vote against it, but he greatly preferred to 
vote for the bill of the last session. 

‘While he was up, although he had not risen to 
enter into the different topics which lad been 
brought into this debate, he would state that he 
was opposed to the withdrawal of the troops to 


| the eastern side of the Rio Grande, and to the sur- 


render of a foot of territory already acquired, un- 


til Mexico makes compensation to our citizens for | 


the claims they have against her. Until a treaty 
shall be made and ratified, he was in favor of a 
vigorous prosecution of the war. He had voted 
for all proper measures introduced here for sup- 
plying all the men and moncy required by the 
Government to carry on the war with vigor; and 
he should continue to do so, until the war can be 
satisfactorily terminated. 

. He repeated that he should vote against the 
amendment of the Senator from Georgia; and as 
soon as that was disposed of, he should offer the 
amendment to which he had directed the attention 
of the Senate. 

Mr. BUTLER said he understood distinctly the 
paspor of the remarks of the Senator from New 

ork, [Mr. Dix.] They were designed to pre- 
pare the way for what wastocome. The Senator 
from New York had pronounced the prologue to 
the Wilmot proviso. Mr. B. did not 
whether the Senator from New York was to offer 


| the proviso; but, if not, he was privy to the fact 


that it would be introduced. 
Never since he had had a seat here, and he had 


| been here but a short time, only two months—and 


he had heard much and read various newspapers— 
but he had never on any occasion heard or read a 
more invidious proscription of the South than he 


had now heard from the honorable Senator from į 


New York. Yes, that Senator told them that the 
old and free States have a monopoly of good faith, 
religion, and education, under the influence of free 
labor. And why were such remarks made here? 

Mr. DIX explained. He was understood to 
say that in speaking of free labor and the traces it 
left, he spoke of free labor as well at the South as 
at the North. 

Mr. BUTLER said, he recognised no such dis- 
tinction. It was a distinction without a difference. 
They had no free labor at the South; and yet he 
saw no superiority of the North over the South. 
He doubted very much if the North was not in- 
debted to southern labor. Yes, southern labor— 
they might call it slave labor, if they chose. He 


looked upon the proposition which the speech of | 


the Senator from New York prefigured as partial, 
and he could not submit to it. 

The South did not come into the Confederacy 
on such terms, nor could he submit to the Govern- 
ment being administered by one portion of the 


know į 


Union for its exclusive advantage’ He could not 
sit here and listen to such arguments without-pro- 
| testing against them. The South asked no favors 
from the North. If territory was to be acauired, 
and the North had been in a position to appropriate 
the whole of it, they would not have heard a word 
from the South. He did not know now, ‘that if 
territory should be acquired, there would ever 
be a slave in it; but yet the South would not 
submit to insulting declarations. To this he 
never would submit, and yet before God he said 
he was willing to preserve this Union on any 
terms except dishonor, If this territory was to be 
acquired, and it should be cultivated by the free 
labor of the North—and that, he believed, was the 
natural tendency of things—he did not suppose 
the southern portion of this Confederacy would 
have said one word on the subject; but they.were 
told that territory to be acquired now, whether 
by conquest, or cession, or in any other way, 
was to be—whose? Was it to be the property of 
those who had advertised them they intended to 
appropriate it exchisively to themselves—who in- 
tended to have all the spoils? Was it come to this? 
How was territory acquired? Had not they from 
the South sent their sons to shed their blood for its 
acquisition? Had they not poured out their treas- 
ures, and was it to be an acquisition fora portion 
of the country alone? Had it come to this? Did 
it belong to any one section over another? How 
came one section to possess the right to it under a 
common trust? Each section of the country had 
| contributed equally its blood and treasure, and how 
then did it belong to a portion? If territory should 
| be acquired, it would be a common domain belong- 
ing to the union of suvereignties, to be held for 
the common benefit; and if it should so happen 
that the people from the northern section of this 
Union should go there and Sccupy it, the South 
would not say a word. But the South would not 
submit to have these insulting propositions insert- 
ed in their legislation in advance. He came here to 
carry out the Constitution in good faith towards 
all portions of the Union; but when he heard the 
taunt, that that portion of the country which he 
represented should contribute with the rest, but 
| should enjoy nothing at all, he lost all patience. 
He would not attempt to eulogize the South, but, 
before God, he would warn gentlemen, if she was 
to be regarded and treated with inequality, they 
would tear up the instrument to which they had 
subscribed in good faith. He hoped the threatened 
calamity would be averted. He wanted to preserve 
this Union; but if the crisis was to be brought on, 
the South was ready to meet it. 

Mr. COLQUITT trusted that the patriotism of 
the entire country was sufficient to crush any sec- 
tional or political attempt to sever this Union. Tf 
this fearful crisis should arrive, he had confidence 
even in the patriotism of the great empire State of 
i New York to prevent a combination of politicians 
becoming strong enough to sever this Union. He 
would say as a southern man, “ Let it come;” but 
still he had an abiding confidence in the patriotism 
of the people of this Union that the crisis would 
be averted. He felt his blood curdle in his veins 
at the prospect of such threatened horrors. And 
why, why should the subject be here introduced? 
The old thirteen States* have been bound together 
by the Constitution, and why should this agitating 
question be here introduced? It was politicians 
who charged upon the South a desire to acquire 
more slave territory; but who, he asked, had 
| said it? They took the ground that any terri- 
tory to be acquired- might be slave territory or 
free, and that the Federal Government had na 
|| right to pass any laws to impose conditions of that 
nature. That was the ground they occupied. The 
South neither claimed that it should be slave ter- 
ritory nor refused their sanction to its being free. 
They claimed that it should be left to the people 
who shali occupy it. If the Federal Government 
should make such a declaration as this, the people 
| of the States to be formed out of the territory to 
i be acquired could get together and change it at 
| their pleasure. They had the right to expect 
i that the North would not enforce on the South 
| sucha restriction. The South loves this Union: and, 
| as he had remarked before, if a blow was to come 
| it would not come from the South, Every section 
| 
| 
| 


of this Union should be prepared to frown it down. 
If, however, propositions of a mischievous ehar- 
acter were brought in here, the South would insist 
H on her rights, 
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Mr. C. deprecated the commencement of civil 


strife in the Senate Chamber, and expressed the i 


hope that everything would be offered up by all 


sections of this Union on the common altar of their | 


countiy. The South was prepared to sacrifice 
everything but honor. He hoped the question 
would be postponed, at least for a season. He 
thought after the campaign of 1848 there would be 
less strife of this sort. But he repeated, that if they 
must act on these exciting subjects, he was much 
mistaken if the patriotism of the country would 
not be sufficient to preserve the Union and main- 
tain the honor of the South. 

Mr. DAYTON rose, and, after some preliminary 
remarks, said he held in his hand the resolutions of 
the State of New Jersey, which, in their character, 
were similar to those presented from the State of 
New York, and some five or six other States. The 
resolutions of New Jersey asked that they would 
use their best endeavors to have incorporated, in 
any measure for the acquisition of foreign territory, 
this anti-slavery restriction. And he contended 
that Congress: had the right; and, in the second 
place, he contended that this was the proper time 
that Congress should declare that it would exercise 
that right to make such a restriction. Over any 
such territory Congress had exclusive jurisdiction; 
and therefore to contend that a sovereign State 
could abolish slavery within her jurisdiction, and 
that the General Government had no such power 
over her territory, was to suppose that she had 
some inexplicable hiatus in her authority—a posi- 
tion which could not be sustained by either reason 
or precedent, or the history of nations. 

sa Government supreme and absolute, she had 
necessarily over her citizens and territory all the 
ower that was naturally incident to Governments. 
Fe held, therefore, that this power to restrict sla- 
very was an incident to her sovereignty. 


Government power to make ail needful rules and 
regulations, and hence this power to restrict slave- 
ry was not only an incident of government, but 
was possessed by express grant. And how was 
this controverted? It was contended that such a 
restriction was in opposition to the spirit of the 
Constitution—that it was in opposition to that 


equality of the States of this Union which existed | 


amongst them; and they were told that any law 


operating on the South, which would prevent their | 


citizens emigrating there with their property, was 
unjust towards the South. Now, this struck him 
as a matter of some curiosity. In the State of 
New Jersey, a one-dollar bill was: good property. 
It would buy a dollat’s worth, and a thousand 
would do the same. They passed current in all 
business transactions. But it so happened that in 


Missouri they recognised no such property. There | 
the dollar bill was good for nothing—nay, pains | 
and penalties were attached to its passage. Well, |i 


suppose in new territory to be acquired by the Fed- 
eral Government adiserimination was made either 
in favor of the law of New Jersey or of Missouri: 
in that respect, it was a discrimination against the 
other. Lt might be said that gold and silver were 
the constitutional cutrency; it was nevertheless an 
adoption of the laws of one State and a rejection 
of those of the other which they were told was un- 
constitutional. But again, it was well known that 
New Jersey held all gambling establishments in 
abhorrence, and they were interdicted to her citi- 


zens; but in other States they were not only not: 
interdicted, but were made the source of revenue |, 
by licenses for gaming. There, their citizens in- |: 


vested considerable property in that busines. But 
it might so happen that Congress would think that 


no such property should be used in new territory || 
to be acquired, and as a consequence, the property | 


which was valuable in one State would be valueless 
in that territory. 


dispose of that peculiar spieies of property. And 


Was:this- constitutional? H the principle advanced: 
herein relation to slaves were trie, it would be-true: 


in relation toal other classes‘of property. Thisil 
lustration could be catried-out tovall kinds'of prop- 


etty which’ migtit- be: tolerated in one: State-and:;! said: “f want no more: annexation. 
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| gentlemen in turning round and saying, that it was 


| conditions? There was the question of boundary, 


| been placed upon her States; but was it true that 


But | 
beyond this, the Constitution gave to the General | 


{ts citizens could not remove j p 
there with their property, or if they did, they must | : 
j li from Maryland, [Mr. Pearce, Jin the course of 
|i hisremarks, had used language to which he wish- 
i ed-to call the-attention-of that Senator and of the 
‘| Senate. After discussing the various propositions r i any 
‘| before the Senate, the Senator from Maryland i; amendment he desired to the amendmerit-of the” 
I want noii Senator from Louisiana. 
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| interdicted in another; and of that it might be said 

| With as' much trath as gentlemén from the South 
| Said it was of their peculiar property that was here 


proposed to be interdicted, that thé discrimination 
Was unconstitutional. Then, again, certain’ things 
were allowed in Massachusetts, which were denied 
in South Carolina; and in new territory Congress 
could adopt the Massachusetts rule and repudiate 
that of South Carolina: and would this justify 


a discrimination against South Carolina, and theré- 
fore was unconstitutional? But the gentleman 
from South Carolina attempted to strengthen’ his 
argument by a reference to the Constitution as 
applied to new States. He says that all that is 
required is, that the constitation of a new State 
shall be a republican constitution. That undoubt- 
edly was true; but could they not require other | 


and others, whi¢h they might fix; and from the 
foundation of the Government restrictions had 


such restrictions were unconstitutional? They 
had made provisions on the admission of some 
new States, limiting their power to tax the lands 
of the United States for a certain period of time; 
and was that unconstitutional? He repeated, that 
from the foundation of the Government, they had 
attached* restrictions on the exercise of sovereign 
power; and he contended that the prescribed’ con- 
Stitutional restriction bad reference only to an 
equality springing from a general system of polit- 
ical rights. 

Mr. D. cited many instances which had occurred 
in the history of the Government, to sustain the 
position he assumed. He referred to the ordi- 


nance by virtue of which the Northwestern Terri- |} 
tory was forever made free from slavery; and also | 
question, fixing a compromise | 


to the Missouri 
line. 

Mr. BUTLER inquired if the gentleman from 
New Jersey would abide by the Missouri compro- 
mise? 

Mr. D. said he was speaking of the constitu- 
tional power of the Government. It was nota 
question of compromise. They could not compro- 
mise the Constitution. 

Mr. D. then proceeded to quote the language of 
Mr. Lowndes, of South Carolina, in favor of the 
power of the Government to fix the anti-slavery 
restriction, and then proceeded to say that the'free 
States had no disposition to interfere with slavery 
where it now is, but only in reference to where it 
is not—where they did not desire to see it intro- 
duced. They asked that this Union should not be 
charged with the means to conquer new territory, 
now consecrated to freedom, for the purpose of 
subjecting it to slavery, which they held to be an 
evil, both socially and politically; though there 
were some from other sections of the Union who 
seemed to consider it a kind of God’s blessing. 

Mr. D. proceeded to’ show that Mr. Madison, | 
Mr. Jefferson, and other-fathers of the repūblic, 
held slavery in abhorrence, and he pointed out the 
fact that the word ‘slave’? was not found in the 
Constitution. 


They were acting in no aggressive spirit towards the |} 


i 
it 
t 


more partnership with the outside b 
[Laughter.] oy : 

Mr. PEARCE interposed to explain. If thé Señ- 
ator from Texas would allow him to say a word, 
he would assuré that Senator he had too mach 
respect for the dignity and the proprieties of the 
Senate, and: he might say he had too much good. 
feeling for the Senator from Texas personally, to 
make use of any terms so offensive to him or to his 
State. He recognised the State of Texas as oné 
of the States of this Union. .Thé Senator front 
Texas was the equal of any of them on that:floor, 
and was entitled, at Mr. P.’s hands, to those 
courtesies which would forbid’ him making such 
remarks either of him or of those whom he repré- 
sented, i 

Mr. P. believed he had said he wanted no more 
annexation. That was true. He bélieved he said 
he wanted no partnership with outside barbaria 
| That was true, too. He considéred the Mexican 
people to be so, for they were a mixed, mongrel 
race; and he wanted no partnership with them. 
But God forbid that he should charge the Sénator 
| from Texas or those whom he represented as being 
“barbarians,” or that he should compare them 
with the mongrel breed that it was sought to' intro- 
duce amongst us. 


Mr. HOUSTON was. very happy to héar’ the’ 


He also contended that the North |: 
was not encroaching on the rights of the South, | 


explanation of the Senator from Maryland. Efe’ 
thought that Senator’s remarks were entirely inap- 
plicable to Texas. [Laughter.] He, however; 
knew not how those remarks would operate on the 
| world, and therefore he intended that the “hane 
and antidote” should go together, But as the. 
le peat ; f 

Senator had made his explanation, he (Mr. S.) 
had nothing further to say. 

Mr. SEVIER now entreated Senators to let the 
vote be taken. Tt was ten o’clock, and he hoped: 
| gentlemen would have some mercy en their col- 
| leagues. f . : 

Mr. CASS withdrew his amendment. 

Mr. SEVIER called for the yeas and nays’ on 
the amendment of the Senator from Georgia, and 
they were ordered, and being taken, resulted thús: 

YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Badger, Berrien, Cilloy, Thomas’ 
| Clayton, John M. Clayton, Corwin, Crittenden, Davis, Day- 

ton, Evans, Greene, Huntington, Jarnagin, Jolingon of Mary 
Jand, Mangum, Miller, Morehead, Pearce, Phelps, Simmons, 
Upham, Webster, and Woodbridge-—24 ae 

NAYS—Messrs, Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Bag- 
by, Benton, B , Bright, Batter, Calhoun, Cass, Chalmers, 
Colquitt, Dickinson, Dix, Fairfield, Hannegan,-:Houstony 
Johnson of Louisiana, Lewis, Mason, Niles, Rusk, Sevier, 
Soulé, Sturgeon, Turney, Westcott, and Yulec—22. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 


While the vote was being taken, 

Mr. CRITTENDEN rose and said he should: 
vote for the amendment, because it did not preclude 
i the Government of the United States from obtain- 
i Ing, for a fair equivalent, a portion of the territory, 


i! which might be necessary; but it did make known, 


that it was not our intention to prosecute a war of 
conquest against Mexico. l 
Mr. BUTLER said he should vote against it, 
because he thought it was inexpedient to incorpo- 
rate in our acts what we mean to do in one way or 
the other. 
Mr. H. JOHNSON then submitted the amend: 


Mr. SEVIER said he perceived there was'a blank: 


South, but as they desired territory to be acquired 
which was free from slavery to remain so, they 
wished the question to be settled now, that they all 
might know how to regulate their conduct. He 


said, in conclusion, he was opposed to this bill in |, 
all its aspects; but if it were to pass, he wished || 
| this proviso to be attached to it, that it might con- ji 


form to the legislation of the State which he in part ; 


1 

j 

i 
represented. | | 


Mr. WESTCOTT followed, in defence of the 


! South, in a:speech of some length, which will ap- | 


gar in the Appendix. . | 
Mr. HOUSTON rose, and said that the Senator 


H 
I 
1 
i 


et 


| ment he had previously indicated, 
i 
i 
i 


in the amendment, which he suggested to the gen= 
i teman from Louisiana to fill with $3,000,000: 


i Mr. H. JOHNSON assented. 


Mr. SEVIER remarked that he had expressed’ 
a willingness whilst this subject was before the Sen- 
ate some days ago to take the substitute now offer- 
ed by the Senator from Louisiana; for they were’ 
both substantially the same.. He was‘quite willing: 
i to accept the amendment. oe eee 

Mr. UPHAM rose and inguired whether, i? the 
substitute proposed by the Senator froin Louisiana’ 


i; were adopted, it would: be in order to move an‘ 


amendment? [A Senator remarked, “You cai 


| offer one now.’ ; hag Sana Coase. le aaa 
i The PRESIDING OFFICER informed the geii- 
| deman from Vermont that he might now offer any. 
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Mr. SEVIER. ‘said there would be no objection 
to the gentleman’s. offering his amendment either 
before.or after thé adoption of the amendment of 
the Senator from Louisiana. foe 

\. The PRESIDING OFFICER inquired if the 


yeas and nays. were called on the substitute of the 
Senator from Louisiana? s à ! 

Mr. BERRIEN said they would not be neces- 
sary, as every one would admit the superiority of | 
the substitute. 
“Mr. EVANS then moved to amend the preamble 
by inserting a clause that all questions in dispute | 
between the two nations should be settled on the | 
most liberal terms, including the question of 
boundary. . j| 

Mr. SEVIER objected to the amendment, on 
the ground that preambles were the last to be acted |i 
upon. He raised that point of order. ; f 

Mr. HUNTINGTON recalled to the recollec- | 
tion of the Senator from Arkansas the course of || 
proceeding on the war bill of the last session, the | 
preamble of which he had moved to amend before | 
the vote was taken on the bill. : 

Mr. CHALMERS called for the reading of the | 
amendment, and it was read accordingly. 

Mr. SEVIER called the attention of the Senate 
to the parliamentary law which provides that— 

és To this natural order of beginning’ at the be- | 
t ginning, there is'a single exception found in par- 
«Tamentary usage. When a bill is taken up in 
‘committee, or on its second reading, they post- 
‘pone the preamble till the other parts of the bill 
“are gone through. The reason is, that, on con- | 
t sideration of the body of the bill, such alterations 
‘may therein be made as may also occasion the | 
f alteration of the preamble.” ! 

Mr. EVANS said it was entirely immaterial to 
him when the amendment was made. If the pre- 
siding officer would tell him what the proper time 
was, he would then offer it. | 


’ Mr. SEVIER withdrew his objection. ji 


Mr. EVANS said it would be seen that the pre- | 
amble was a recital. It recited that an assurance 
had been given to them, which was not correctly 
stated, and he desired to correct the recital, 

A briefconversation ensued, in which Mr. CRIT- 
TENDEN, Mr. SIMMONS, Mr. EVANS, and 
Mr. SEVIER, took part. 


l} insulting to the South! 


mente upon the rights and interests of the non-slaveholding 
tates. 7 

“ Resolved, That his Excellency the Governor be requested 
| to forward-a copy of these resolutions to the Governor of 
each State inthe Union and to our Senators and Represent- 
atives in Congress, under the seal of the State, and with his 
signature of approval. 


«í Approved, November 3, 1846. 


« HORACE EATON, [t. s.]” 


These resolutions, sir, express the views of the 
! people of Vermont upon the subject of slavery and 
the existing war with Mexico: and for the purpose 
of guarding against the dangers apprehendéd. by 
i them, if Mexican territory should be acquired by 
the United States, I have deemed it my duty to 
move this afaendment in the form of a second sec- 
tion to the bill. Vermont, sir, does not stand 


t 
ji 
! 
| 
territory to be created into slave States, and, as Í 
such, admitted into the Union. No, sir; seven 
other sovereign States have spoken out upon the | 
subject, and announced their determination to op-» 
pose the further increase of slave States. These 
proceedings of the sovereign States have been de- 
nounced with great vehemence by the honorable 
Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Burier,] as 
aggressive upon southern rights—and, anticipating 
an amendment of the character I have introduced, 
he denounced it as unconstitutional, unjust, and 
Sir, wherein are these 
resolutions aggressive upon southern rights? Do 
they propose to interfere with slavery in the States? 
| No, sir, not at all. They make no allusion to the | 
i domestic institutions of the South. They refer to 
a foreign country where slavery does not exist, 
and insist that if it shall be acquired by the United 
States, it shall remain as it now is, free. But, sir, 
the amendment I have introduced has been de- 
nounced as unconstitutional, unjust, and insulting 
to the South. Sir, with what clause in the Con- 
stitution does this amendment come in conflict? 
The power “to dispose of and make all needful | 
t rules and regulations respecting the territory or 
‘ other property belonging to tlre United States” is 
expressly conferred upon Congress, \ 
But the honorable Senator from South Carolina 
says this. amendment, if adopted, will exclude 
the people of the slaveholding States from the 
country, because they cannot take their slaves 
| with them—and therefore it is unconstitutional. 


The amendment was then rejected, 23 voting in 
the affirmative, and 30 in the negative. 
The question then recurred on the amendment 


i 
of Mr. Jonnson. 1 
} 


ment, to come in as a second section, as follows: 


“Sec. 2, And be it further enacted, That there shall be į 
neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in any territory | 
which shall hereafter he nequired or be annexed to the | 
United States, otherwise than in the punishment of crimes 
whereof the party shali have been duly convicted: Pro- 
vided always, That any person escaping into the same, from | 
whom Jabor or service is lawfully claimed in any one of the | 
United States, such fugitive may be lawfully reclaimed and | 
conveyed ont of said territory to the person claiming his or 
her labor or service.” 


Mr. UPHAM sustained his amendment in sub- 
stance as follows: 

It will be recollected, Mr. President, that, some 
weeks ago, [had the honor of presenting to the 
Senate a series of resolutions, passed by the Le- 
gislature of Vermont, upon the subject of slavery 
and the Mexican war. They are in the words 
following: 

£t Whereas, in our judgment, the existing war with Mexico 
was not founded in any imperative necessity, such as may 
justify or excuse a Christian nation for resorting to arms, 
and has now manifestly become an offensive war against a 
neighboring republic; and whereas we have just grounds 
for anticipating that the territory which has been or may be 
occupied or conquered, will become slave territory, and, as 
such, claim admission to the Union; and whereas its ad- 
mission as such, and with a mixed population, degraded by 


ignorance and superstition, and allied to us neither in inter- |! 


ests, character, nor language, will endanger the harmony. 
welfarc, and perpetuity of the Union: Therefore, 

t: Be tt resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives. 
That the honor and best. interests of the nation will be sub- 
served by a speedy end of the war with Mexico, and a 
settiemeut of all matters in dispute by arbitration or nego- 
tiation. i 

¢ Resolved, That Vermont will not give its countenance 
aid, or assent, to the admission into the Federal Union of any 
new State whose constitution tolerates slavery; and does 
hereby. appeal to each of her sister States to coneur in its 
own name, in this declaration. 

“Resolved, That the Senators and Representatives in 
Congress ftom Vermont will conform to the hearty wishes 
of their constituents, by earnestly supporting the principles 
set forth:in the foregoing preamble and resolutions, and in | 
using all ether. just, effectual, and constitutional means to | 
avert the tremendous evils of slavery, and resist its encroach- | 


i be property, and bec: n. They will ste 
Mr. UPHAM then rose and proposed an amend- j! a ho eases of their Maker Papel tera 


i| not a new question: in the act of Congress pro- | 


f 
| 
| there is an express clause, “* thatin all the territory 


| Sir, this amendment does not exclude aslaveholder 
| or his slaves from the country. He has full liberty 
| to go there with his slaves, but they will cease to 


i in the image of their Maker, clothed with all the 
rights that belong to manhood. But, sir, this is 


viding for the admission of Missouri into the Union, 


‘ceded by France to the United States under the 
| ‘name of Louisiana, which lies north of 36° 30’ | 
‘north latitude, not included within the limits of the 

€ State of Missouri, slavery and involuntary servi- | 
‘tude, otherwise than in the punishment of crimes 

¢ whereof the parties shall have been duly convicted, 

| § shall be and is hereby forever prohibited.’ 

The question whether Congress possessed a con- 

| stitutional authority to impose such a restriction, 

upon the ground that the prescribing of such a 

condition is inconsistent with the sovereignty of 
the State to be admitted, and its equality with the 

other States, was largely discussed, and the result ! 
of the vote established the authority of Congress 
to impose such a restriction. An objection, of a | 
similar character, says Judge Story, was taken to | 
the compact between Virginia and Kentucky, upon 
the ground that it was a restriction upon State sov- 
ereignty. But the Supreme Court had no hesita- 
tion in overruling it, considering it as opposed by | 
the theory of all free governments, and especially of | 
those which constitute the American republics, | 
| Sir, it is too late, after the solemn decision of 
| Congress and the Supreme Court upon this ques- 
| tion, to dispute the authority of Congress to pro- 
| hibit slavery in any or all the territories belonging 
to the United States. But this amendment, the 


Sir, I cannot conceive how it can be so regarded. 

An insult to the South! Why, sir, such a thought | 
never entered my head. I regard the States of | 
this Union as members of one family, and subject | 
to one common destiny. One member of the fam- | 
ily cannot receive an injury or an insult without ! 
inflicting pain upon the other members of the fam- | 
ily. Slavery, sir, is repugnant to the feelings of | 


| | 
|| honorable Senator says, is an insult to the South! 
i i 
i 


the people in the free States. They regard itasa 
great- evil, and feel themselves. under the highest 
obligations, as Chrisuians, as philanthropists, and 
as statesmen, to oppose its extension. This, sure- 
ly, can give no offence to the South. . 

But how was slavery regarded, sir, by the states- 
men of the South in 1776? What said the Decla- 
ration of Independence upon the subject when first 
reported to the Continental Congress? Why, sir, 
among the charges of cruelty, injustice, and op- 
pression on the part of the King of Great Britain, 
is the following : 

« He has waged cruel war against human nature itself; 
violating its most sacred rights of life aud liberty in the per- 
sons of a distant people who never offended him; captiva- 
ting and carrying them into slavery in another hemisphere, 


A ii Se es e š | or toincur miserable death in their transportation hither. 
alone in her opposition to the acquisition of foreign j 


This piratical warfare, the opprobrium of infidel Powers, 
is the warfare of the Christian King or Great Britain. De- 
termined to keep open a market where men should be 
bought and sold, he has prostituted his negative for suppress- 
ing every legislative attempt to prohibit or restrain this exe- 
crable commerce. And that this assemblage of horrors might 
want no fact of distinguished die, he is now exciting those 
very people to rise in arms anong us, and to purchase that 
liberty of which he has deprived them, by murdering the 
people on whom he also obtruded them: thus paying off 
former crimes committed against the liberties of one people 
with crimes which he urges them to commit against the 
lives of another.” 


This, sir, is the language of Thomas Jefferson, 
the great apostle of democracy, but the uncom- 
promising opponent of slavery. He- commenced 
the Declaration of Independence with the self-evi- 
dent truth, ‘that all men are created equal; that 
‘they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
‘inalienable rights; that among these are life, lib- 
‘erty, and the pursuit of happiness.’? Here, sir, 
you see in characters of “living light” the great 
basis of universal liberty upon which the Govern- 
ment is founded. 

But again: in 1781 and 1782 Mr. Jefferson wrote 
his Notes on Virginia. Hear what he then said 
on the subject of slavery: 


“Under the mild treatmeut our slaves experience, and 
their wholesome though coarse food, this blot in our country 
increases as fast or faster than the whites. During the regal 
government, we had at one time obtained a law whieh im- 
posed such a duty on the importation of slaves as amounted 
nearly to a prohibition, when one inconsiderate assembly, 
placed under a peculiarity of circumstances, repealed the 
law. This repeal met a joyful sanction from the then sov- 
ereign; and no devices—no expedients which could ever 
after be attempted by subsequent assemblies—and they sel- 
dom met without attempting them—could succeed in getting 
the royal assent to a renewal of the duty. In the very first 
session held under the Republican Government, the assem- 
bly passed a Jaw for the perpetual prohibition of the importa- 
tion of slaves. This will in some measure stop the increake 
of this great political and moral evil; while the minds of our ~ 
citizens may be ripening for a complete emancipation of hu- 
man nature. For if aslave can havea country in this world, 
it must be any other in preference to that in which he is born 
to live and labor for another; in which he must lock up the 
faculties of bis nature; contribute, as far as depends on his 
individual endeavors, to the evanishment of the human race, 
or entail his own miserable condition on the endless gener- 
ations proceeding from him. With the morals of the people, 
their industry also is destroyed. For in a warmer climate, 
no man will labor for himse/f who can make another labor 
for him. This is so true, that of the proprietors of slaves a 
very small proportion, indeed, are ever seen to labor, And 
can the liberties of a nation be thought secure when we have 
removed their only firm basis, a conviction in the minds of 
the people that these liberties are of the gift of God? That 
they are not to be violated but with his wrath? 

“Indeed, I tremble for my country when I reflect that 
God is just ; thathis justice cannot sleep forever ; that, con- 
sidering numbers, nature, and natural means only,a revojn- 
tion of the wheels of fortune, an exchange of situations, ix 
among possible events; that it may become probable by su- 
pernatural interference. The Almighty has no attribute 
which can take sides with us in such a contest. But itis 
impossible to be temperate, and to pursue this subject through 
the various considerations of policy, of morals, of history, 
natural and civil. We must be contented to hope they will 
force their way into every one’s isind. I think a change 
already perceptible since the origin of the present revolution. 
The spirit of the master is abating; that of the slave rising 
from the dust; his condition mollifying the way, I hope pre- 
paring, under the auspices of Heaven, for a total emancipa- 
tion, and that this is disposed in the order of events to he 
with the consent of the master, rather than by their extir- 
pation.”? 

Again, Mr. Jefferson, in a letter to Governor 
Coles, of Indiana, speaking of slavery, said: 

“The hour of emancipation will come; but whether it 
shall be brought about by the generous energy of our own 
minds, or by the bloody process of St. Domingo, is a leaf in 
our history not yet turned over.” 

I will here, sir, leave Mr. Jefferson and his Notes 
on Virginia, and turn to the proceedings of the Con- 
gress of the Confederation in 1784. On the 9th of 
April, 1784, Congress took into consideration the 
report of a committee consisting of Mr. Jefferson, 
Mr. Chase of Maryland, and Mr. Howell of Rhode 
Island, to whom was recommitted their report of 
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a plan for a temporary government of the western 

territory. The plan reported contained a clause 

prohibiting slavery in the territory after the year 
- 1800. Here is the clause, and the vote wpon it: 


«In CONGRESS OF THE CONFEDERATION, 
“April 19, 1784. 

«That after the year 1800 of the Christian era, there shall 
be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in any of the 
said States, otherwise than in the punishment of crimes, 
whereof the party shail have been convicted to have been 
personally guilty.” And on the question, Shall the words 
moved to be struck out stand? The yeas and nays being re- 
quired by Mr. Howell: i 


NETE © (Mr. Foster, ay. 
New Hampshire ...... { Mc. Blaucliard, ay. hay. 
Mr. Gerry, ay. . 
Massachusetts ........ $ Mr. Patridge, ay. bay, 
Mr. Ellery, ay. s 
Rhode Island ......... } Me Howl oy tay. 
k Mr. Sherman, ay. 
Connecticut .,........ f Mr. Wadsworth, ay. ay. 
š { Mr. De Witt, ay. 
Now York. .....e eaves $ Mr. Paine, ay. tAv 
New Jerseys.. susse ` f Mr. Dick, ay. e 
Mr. Mifin, ay. 
Pennsylvania ......... Mr. Montgomery, ay. - $ Ay. 
Mr. Hand, ay. J 
Mr. McHenry, no. 
Maryland.. essere $ Mr. Stone, no. {No. 
oo Mr. Jefferson, ay, 
Virginia ssepe } Mr. Hardy, no. $ No, 
Mr. Mercer, no. 
É Mr. Williamson, ay. i 
North Carolina.......+ f Mr. Spaight, ho? y } Div. 
` Mr. Read, no. 2 
South Carolina........ ; Mr. Beresford, Rar No. 


4 So the question was lost, and the words were stricken 
out.” 

It required the vote of seven States to carry a 
proposition in the affirmative, so the words were 
stricken out. It will be perceived, sir, by looking 
at the vote, that seven States voted ay, but there is 
an asterisk put down to the State of New Jersey, 
and the ay of Mr. Dick, it appears, was not count- 
ed. I do not know for what reason it was rejected, 
but, probably, because the whole delegation from 
the State was not present. Only three States voted 
to reject the article—Maryland, South Carolina, 
and Virginia. Mr. Jefferson voted to retain it, but 
Mr. Hardy and Mr. Mercer voted to reject it. 


North Carolina was divided, and her vote was lost. | 


So the vote stands six States for retaining the ar- 
ticle, and three for rejecting it. I have introduced 


these proceedings, sir, for the purpose of showing, | 


thatimmediately after the peace of 1783, the people 


regarded slavery as a great evil, and desired to pro- | 


hibit it in all the territories belonging to the Con- 
federation. j 

But to proceed: In 1787, the attention of the 
Congress of the Confederation was again directed 
to the subject of slavery in the Northwest Terri- 
tory, and an ordinance for the government of the 
territory, prohibiting slavery, was reported by a 
committee, consisting of Mr. Carrington of Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Dane of Massachusetts, Mr. R. H. Lee 
of Virginia, Mr. McKean of South Carolina, and 
Mr. Smith of New York. Here, sir, is thearticle 
prohibiting slavery, and the vote upon it: 

“In CONGRESS OF THE CONFEDERATION, 
6 13th July, L787. 

* According to order, the ordinance for the government 
of the territory of the United States, northwest of the river 
Ohio, was read a third time, and passed, as follows : 


x * 
“Art. 6. There shall be neither slavery nor involuntary 

servitude in the said territory, otherwise than in the punish- 

ment of crimes whereof the party shall have been duly con- 


victed: Provided, always, That any person escaping into the 


same, from whom labor orservice is lawfully claimed in any | 
one of the United States, such fugitive may be lawfully re- | 


claimed, and conveyed to the person claiming his or her 
labor or service as aforesaid. 

“Be it ordained by the authority aforesaid, That the resolu- 
tions of the 23d of April, 1784, relative to the subject of this 
ordinance, be, and the same are hereby, repealed and de- 
clared null and void. Done, &e. ; 

“On passing the above ordinance, the yeas and nays 
being required by Mr. Yates: 

Mr. Holton, ay. 


Massachusetts e.s 6-64 { . Dane, ay, 


. Smith, ay. 
. Haring, ay. 
r. Yates, no. 
. Clarke, ay. 
New Jersey .......55 anes f : Scheurman, ay. 
{ Mr. Kearny, ay. 
Delaware ees eae we meee ei Mr Mitchall, ay. 


. Grayson, ay. 
. R. H. Lee, ay. 
. Carrington, ay. 
South Carolina.,......4+ 
vost r. Few, ay. 
Georgia... ai ssor f Mr. Pierce, ay. 
Se it was resolved in the affirmative.” 


New York.......0. ed 


Virginia .......... 2000s 
. Blount, ay. 

r: Hawking, ay. 
. Kean, ay. 

r. Huger, ay. 


North Carolina 


i 
| 
i 
i 
i 


‘Morris, speaking of slavery, says: 


| legislative authority; and this, as far as my suffrage will go, į 


Every State present voted to retain the article. | 
There was but one vote against it, and that was |! 
from the State of New York. This ordinance re 
pealed the ordinance of 1784, and forever prohibit- 
ed slavery in all the territories then belonging to | 
the Confederacy. The slave States, at that time, || 
had no desire to see slavery established in any part || 
of the country where it did not then exist. Uni- 
versal emancipation was the wish and the prayer 
of the ablest and the wisest statesmen of the Con- 
fedexacy. 

Hear the Father of his Country upon the sub- į 
ject. General Washington, in his letter to Robert 4 


l 


l 


H 


“I can only say, that there is nota man living who wishes |! 
more sincerely than I do to see a plan adopted for the aboli- 
tion of it, [stavery,] but there is only one proper and effectual 
mode by which it can be accomplished, and that is, by the |! 


shall not be wanting.” 


Sir, the subject of slavery was an exciting topic |! 
in the Federal Convention of 1787. After the con- 
vention had settled the scheme of making numbers 


of a very serious nature arose. The controversy |) 
was in regard to slaves: Whether they should be |; 
included in the enumeration or not. On the one |: 
hand, it was contended, says Judge Story in his 
Commentaries on the Constitution, that slaves were 
treated, in the States which tolerated slavery, as 


property. 
privileges. They had no will of their own; but |i 
were bound to absolute obedience to their masters. |! 
There was, then, no more reason for including them || 
in the census of persons, than there would he for |; 
including any brute animals whatever. If they |' 
were to be represented as property, the rule should 
be extended so as to embrace all other property. 
It would be a gross inequality to allow representa- ; 
tion for slaves to the southern States; for that, in 
effect, would be to allow to their masters a pre- |) 
dominant right, founded on mere property. Thus, || 
five thousand free persons, in a slave State, might |; 
possess the same power to choose a Representative | 
as thirty thousand free persons in a non-slavehold- | 
On the other hand, it was contended, |: 


tised in his body by the will of another, the slave | 
may appear to be degraded from the human rank, | 
and classed with the irrational animals. But, in 
being protected in his life and Jimbs against the 
violence of others—even of the master of his labor 
and liberty; and in being punishable himself for 
all violence committed against others—the slave is i| 
no less evidently regarded by law as a member of |; 
the society, and not as a part of the irrational creas | 
tion; asa moral person, and not as a mere article i 
of property. The Federal Constitution should, i 


H 
tt 


jt 
| 
1 


therefore, view them in the mixed character of per- |; 
sons and property, whichis, in fact, their true char- ‘Í 
acter. This reasoning, sir, is, to my mind, quite | 
inconclusive. But if it is well-founded, it applies |! 
to all property in all the States. i! 
The controversy, however, was at length settled || 
by compromise and concession. It was agreed that || 
slaves should be represented, under the appellation |{ 
of ‘other persons;’’ not as free persons, but only |; 
in the proportion of three-fifths. In order to recon- |; 
cile the non-slaveholding States to this provision, į; 
another clause was inserted, that direct taxes should |: 
be apportioned in the same manner as representa- | 
tives, So that, theoretically, representation and | 
taxation might go pari passu. This provision, you ; 
i 

| 


will perceive, sir, relieved the other two-fifths of į 
the slaves from being taxed at all as property; so 
that the slaveholder, in case of a direct tax, pays |) 
only on three-fifths of his slave property; while | 
the non-slaveholder is compelled to pay on the 
whole of his property. This is manifestly ur 
equal. But, sir, it is in the Constitution, and w 
are bound by it. Does any Senator believe that 
the non-slaveholding States would have consented | 
that three-fifths of the slaves should be1epresented |: 
under the appellation of ‘‘ other persons,” if it had || 
been understood that the Federal Government had i: 
power to acquire foreign territory, and create it į; 


| was not silent upon the subject. 
t J : i wrong to admit in the Constitution the idea that 
| the basis of representation of the Union, a difficulty |: 


statesmen of great eminence. 


the understanding, slaves would have been exelu- 
ded from the enumeration. i 
Sir, there were many able. statesmen in the 
Federal Convention who denounced slavery in 
unmeasured terms. Hear Colonel Mason of Vir- 
ginia: : ‘ 
« Slavery discourages arts and manufactures. . The poor 
despise lahor when performed by slaves. They prevent the 
emigration of whites, who really enrich and strengthen a 
country. They produce the most pernicious effect onman- 
ners. Every master of slaves is born a petty tyrant." They 
bring the judgment of Heaven on a country. As nations 
cannot be rewarded or punished in the next world, they 
must be inthis. By an inevitable chain of causes and effects, 
Providence punishes national sins by national calamities. 
He held it essential, (he said,) in every point of view, that 
the General Government should have power to prevent the 
increase of slavery.” ` 
This, sir, is the language of one of Virginia’s 
ablest statesmen, when engaged in framing a con- 
stitution for this then young republic, to endure 
through all coming time. . 
Mr. Madison, also a member of the Convention, 
He “thought it 


there could be property in men.” 

At the time of the adoption of the Constitution 
seven of the thirteen States were free, and six were 
slave States; and nothing transpired in the Con- 
vention to show thatan increase of the slave States 
zas anticipated or desired. The balance of poli- 


' tical power was in the hands of the free States, and 
property, and not as persons. They were bought |} 
and sold, devised and transferred, like any other |; 
They had no civil rights or political į 


no statesman of that day, North or South, as far 
as I know, desired to see it pass into the hands of 
the slave States. No such change could have been 
anticipated; for, under the Constitution, no power 
was given to the Federal Government to acquire 
foreign territory. Such, it is certain, was: the 
opinion of Mr. Jefferson and many other southern 
But what does the 
history of little more than half a century show? 
Why, sir, in 1803, we acquired Louisiana by pur- 
chase, and the people of the free and slave States 
paid fifteen millions of dollars for it. Mr, Jeffer- 
son, when he made the acquisition, admitted that 
he had no constitutional power to doit; but the 
vast importance of the navigation of the Missis-' 
sippi to the commerce of the United States, in- 
duced him to make the purchase, and trust to an 
amendment of the Constitution to legalize the act. 
Well, sir, what has been done with this territory 
thus purchased of France? Why, sir, three slave 


| States have been created out of jt, viz: Louisiana, 


Missouri, and Arkansas; all now represented in 
this and the other branch of Congress. ; 

In 1819 we acquired Florida by purchase, and 
the people of the free and slave States paid five 
millions of dollars for it. That, also, has been 
created into a slave State, and is represented upon 
the floor of both Houses of Congress. 

But this is not all, sir: in 1844, we acquired 


: Texas; but at what cost God only knows. It will 
i not, I am well persuaded, cost us Jess than one 


hundred millions of dollars, and the loss of hun- 
dreds, and perhaps thousands, of valuable lives. 


i; The aid of the Federal Government was invoked 


to obtain this territory for the avowed purpose of 
preventing the abolition of slavery in Texas. This, 
sir, wasa bold movement. It was a direct call 
upon the Federal Government to put forth its 
power to sustain, uphold, extend, and perpetuate 
slavery in the United States! 

Sir, this is apparent from the correspondence of 
the State Department accompanying the ‘Texas 
treaty. On the 8th of August, 1843, Mr. Upshur, 
the Secretary of State, wrote to Mr. Murphy, our 
chargé d’affaires in Texas, as follows: 

“Sir: A private letter from a citizen of Maryland, then 
in London, contains the following passage: 

«c J learn, from a source entitled to the fullest confidence, 


‘that there is now here a Mr. Andrews, deputed by the Abo- 
‘ltlonists of Texas to negotiate with the Briush Government; 


t that he has seen Lord Aberdeen, and submitted his projet 


for the abolition of slavery in Texas: which is, that there 
shall be organized a company in England, whoshall advance 
tasun sufficient to pay for the slaves now in Texas, and re- 


| ¢eeive in payment Texas tands; that the.stm thus advanced 


hall be paid over as an indemnity for the abolition of sla- 
very; and I am authorized by the Texan Mivister to say 
“to you, that Lord Aberdeen has agréed that the British Gov- 
‘ernment will guaranty the. payment of the interest on this 
‘loan, upon condition that the Texan Government will abol- 
‘ish slavery.” 
*” * r K * * 


* * 


« A movementof this sort cannot be contemplated by usin 
silence. Such an attempt upon any neighboring country 
would necessarily be viewed by this Government with very 
deep concern 3 but when it is made upon a nation whose 
territories join the slaveholding States of our Union, it awa- 


l into new slave States? No, sir; if such had been ij kensa still more solemn interest. It cannot be permitted 
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to suceced without the ‘most strenuous efforts on our part 
to. arrest a cataniity so serious to every part of our country.” 
Again: inthe same letter Mr. Upshur says: 


>E But there is another vicw-of this subject still more im- 
portant t and scarcely less important to` Texas h if. 


The: establishment—in the very midst of our. slavehoiding 
States—of an independent government forbidding the exist- 
ence of slavery, aud by a people born, for the most part, | 
among us, reared up in our habits, and speaking our.Jan- 
guage, could not fail to produce the most unhappy effects 
pen born pares.” 7 

In a despatch from the State Department. to Mr. 
Everett, our Minister in London, Mr. Upshur says: 
“Tt is quite obvious that slavery could not easily || 
be maintained in a country. surrounded by other 
countries whose Governments did not recognise | 
that institution.” And, in a despatch to Mr, |; 
Murphy, dated January 16, 1844, he says, ‘that if 
Texas should not-be attached to the United States, | 
she cannot maintain that institution (slavery) ten | 
years, and probably not half that time.” f 

One more extract, and I will dismiss the diplo- 
matic correspondence upon this subject. On the |} 
19th of April, 1844, Mr. Calhoun, then Secretary 
of State, in a despatch to Mr. Green, our. chargé || 
d'afaires in Texas, says: ; 


to the United 
s of the two | 


i 


ins it on you to give J 
the strongest assurance that, iù adopting this measure, our 
Govermaucot is actuated by no feelings of disrespect or in- i| 
difference to the honor or dignity of Mexico, and that it | 
would he a subject of great regret ifit should be otherwise : 
regarded by its Government. And, fp the next place, that | 
the step was forced on the Government, of the United | 
States in self-defence, in consequence of the policy adopted | 
by Great Britain in reference to the abolition of slavery in 
Texas. It was impossible for the United States to witi 
with indifference the efforts of Great Britain to abolish sla- 
very there. ‘Phey could not but seo that she had the means 
hi her power, in the actual condition of Texas, to aceom- + 
pieh the objects of her policy, unless prevented by the most ; 
effleiunt mea s; and that, if accomplished, it would lead 
to a stale of things dangerous inthe extreme to the adjacent 
States, aud the Union itself. Seeing this, this Government 
has been compelled, by the necessity of the case, and a re- | 
gard to its constitutional obligations, to take the step it has, | 
us the only certain and effectual means of preventing it’ 
Who, sir, with this proof before his eyes, can || 
doubt the object and purpose of Texas annexa- 
tion? No one, Lapprehend. Well, sir, what has i; 
been done with this third acquisition of foreign 
territory? Why, sir, it has been erected into 
another slave State. So that we have admitted 
into the Union five slave States, created out of ter- 
ritory acquired since the adoption of the Constite- | 
tion, and four out of territory ceded to us by the 
treaty of 1783—making, now in the Union, fifteen | 
slave States and fourteen free States! Is this, 
sir, a condition of things anticipated or desired by 
the patriots and statesmen of 1776 and 1787? No, || 
sir, no—far from it. They regarded slavery as a 
great moral and political evil; a shameful outrage 
upon human rights, and desired to sce it abolished 
in every part of the Confederacy. | 
Twill now, sir, call the attention of the Senate | 
and the country to the number of persons in the! 
free and slave States, the density of the popula- | 
tion, and the area in Square miles of each. 
In 1840, the thirteen slave States, and Florida, 
(then a territory,) and the District of Columbia, 
had a population of 7,334,434: of this number, 
4,848,208 were free persons, and 2,486,226 were 
slaves, The thirteen free States, with Wisconsin | 
and Towa, had a population of 9,728,922, which is f 
2,254,488 more than the whole population of the 
slave States, and 4,780,714 more than the free pop- | 
ulation of the slave States. The fifteen slave || 
A 5 . A . a a ii 
States now in the Union, including the District of |) 
Columbia, have an area in square miles of 957,642. i 
The fourteen tree States, and the territory of Wis- |) 
consin, have an area in, square miles of 663,004. |! 
So the slave States contain 297,638 square miles of |! 
territory more than the free States. The density |. 
of the population in the free States is fourteen and j 
a fraction to a square mile; in the slave States it | 
is only seven and a fraction to a square mile, į 
Surely. the slave States ought not to call for more ii 
territory. ti 


Butit is the avowed purpose of the Administra- |! 
tion to prosecute this war until Mexico will con- || 
sent to cede to us New Mexico and Upper Cali- | 
fornia. : These Mexican provinces contain an area, ii 
in square miles, of 576,344, l V] 

„1f this Mexican territory, which the Presidentde. |! 
sires to acquire, and which his military chiefs have |, 
already annexed tg the United States, is to he open’! 


| 594,398: 18 to a square mile. 
327,038 are slaves. Annual products of industry, | 
i) bers. 


to the institution of domestic slavery, we shall 
have a slave territory. of 1,339,986 square miles. 
Iwill now, sir, proceed to show that slavery not 
only discourages productive industry of every kind, 
but that it greatly retards the settlement ofa Stale, 
by preventing the emigration of whites. 
This position I shall attempt.to sustain by com- 


paring the population and productive industry of | 
| some of the free States with the population and 


roductive industry of some of the slave States 
will begin with Ohio and Kentucky, 

Ist. Ohio came into the Union in 1803, and has 

now an area, in square miles, of 44,000, and hada 


population, in 1840, of 1,516,467: 344 to a square | 


mile. Her annual products of industry are $63,- 
906,678. 

Kentucky came into the Union in 1792, and has 
an area, in square miles, of 40,000; and had a popu- 


lation, in 1840, of 779,828: 19} to a square mile. | 


Annual products of industry, $38,624,191. 
Ohio, young as she is, has a larger population 


than Kentucky, by 739,639; and a larger annual 


product of industry by $25,282,487. 
2d. Virginia and Pennsylvania. 


pon ie > $ 4 | 
Virginia has.an area, in square miles, of 70,000, 


and in 1840 had a population of 1,239,779: which 
is 17$ to a square mile. Her annual products of 
industry are $76,769,053. 

Pennsylvania has an area, in square miles, of 
46,000, and had a population in 1840, of 1,724,033: 
which is 374 toa square mile. Her annual pro- 
ducts of industry are $131,033,655. 

Virginia, with an area, in square miles, of 24- 
000 more than Pennsylvania, has a less population 
by 484,254; and her annual products of industry 
are $54,264,602 less than the annual products of 


| industry in Pennsylvania. 


3d. Massachusetts and South Carolina. 
Massachusetts has an area, in square miles, of 


7,800; and had, in 1840, a population of 737,699: 1: 
i 98 to a square mile. Annual products of industry, | 


$75,470,297. 


South Carolina has an area, in square miles, | 


of 33,000; and had, in 1840, a population of 


$27,173,536. 

Massachusetts, with a territory not one-fourth 
as large as South Carolina, has a larger popula- 
tion by 143,248: and her annual products of indus- 


try are $48,296,761 more than the annual products || 


of South Carolina. 


Vermont has an area, in square miles, af 8,000; || 
and, in 1840, had a population of 291,218: 365 to | 
a square mile: and ber annual products of indus- : 
| try are $25,143,191. 
ii ritory more than four times as large as Vermont, 


South Carolina, with a ter- 


has a less free population by 23,858, and exceeds 


Vermont, in annual. products of industry, only | 


about $2,000,000. 


I have proceeded far enough, by way of com- | 
i| Government for the last thirty years be not aban- 
| doned, that it will not again be resorted to asa 


parison, to show that the free States, with no ad- 
vantage in soil or climate, have far outstripped the 
slave States in population and annual products of 
industry, and I know of no cause to which it can 
be attributed but slavery. 
The slave has no stimulus to industry, ae 
eis 


productive than the labor of the intelligent free- 
man. 

The slave labors from compulsion, and to enrich 
his master; the freeman voluntarily, and to enrich 
himself. The slave has no home to enjoy, no 
family that he can call his own to love and protect, 
no country to shield him from cruelty and oppres- 
sion. He is the property of his master—subject, 
at all times, to be restrained of his liberty, and 
chastised in his body. What inducement, I ask, 
can the slave have to render his labor productive? 
None whatever. i 
_ Slavery, sir, ig not only an elementof weakness 
in the Government, but it isan element of danger 
-Qf appalling danger. Three millionsof oppress 
ed, degraded human heings, in the midst af the 
country, deprived of all political rights, and beld 
ag mere property, cannot but weaken the power. 
and. efficiency of the Government, to. defend and 
protect itself from foreign aggressien and invasion. 


Of this population, |! 


|in proportion to their representation. 
i sideration, however, has entirely failed. ‘Phe pnb- 
| lic debt has been paid, and the expenditures of the 


{ 
i 
i 
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| What,sir, if Great Britain should wage waragainst 


us, invade the southern States, and arm the slaveg 
against their masters? Wha, then, would escape 
their vengeance? Sir, the scencs of blood and 
slaughter that would follow are too. appalling to 


i dwell upon—nor age, nor sex, nor condition, would 


furnish the least seeurity against their brutal fero- 
city. Yet, sir, if we should be so fortunate as to 
escape. the horrors of a foreign war, is there not 
danger to be apprehended from the rapid increase 
of the slaves. We have now nearly three millions, 
and twenty-five years hence we shall have six 
millions, and fifty years hence twelve millions. 
Now, sir, may they not, at some time or other, 
and in some way or other, learn their numbers and 
their strength, and write their title to. liberty in 
characters of blood and fire. Sir, I tremble for 
my country when F think of the judgments that 
must be in store for us for the sin of slavery. 

One word more, sir, upon the inequality of slave 
representation. 

The free States, with a white population of 
9,485,493, are entitled to 135 Representatives in 
Congress; that is, for each Representative 70,262 
of the white population. 

The slave States are entitled to 88 Representa- 
tives in Congress, with a white population of only 
4,573,546, which gives a Representative to every 
51,464: so that 51,464 free persons in a slave State 
have as much political power on the floor of Con- 
gress as 70,262 white persons in a free State; that 
is, it takes in the slave States 18,798 less than in 
the free States to send a Representative to Con- 
gress. South Carolina, with a free population of 
nearly 24,000 tess than Vermont, sends seven Rep- 
resentatives on the floor of the other House, while 
Vermont sends but four. 

But when we compare South Carolina with New 
York, the inequality will more clearly appear. 
South Carolina, at a ratio of 70,680 free bhabi 
tantants for one Representative—with, according 
to the last census, a free population of 267,360, 
and a slave population of 327,308—sends to the 
House of Representatives seven members; where- 
as, with a population of 2,428,921 free inhabitants, 
New York is represented by only thirty-four mem- 
Hence it appears, that while 71,438 inhab- 
itants of New York are entitled to one member 
only, in South Carolina 38,194 elect a member. It 


| was supposed, when the Constitution was formed, 


that New York and the other free States reccived 
some consideration for yielding to South Carolina 
and other southern States a slave representation, 
in the consent of those States to be taxed, in any 
system of direct taxation which might be adopted, 
This con- 


Government have been defrayed, without a resort 


, to direct taxation, except at three short intervals, 


and it is quite certain, if the settled policy of the 


means of supporting the Government. Sir, Ver- 
mont cannot consent to the acquisition of foreign 


|| territory, to be created into new slave States to be 
|| represented upon this unequal basis. 


But, sir, we have territory enough—more than 
we can occupy for two centuries to come. 

The United States now have an area of 2,620,000 
square miles, with a population of only 8} to a 
square mile. if the population in the United States 
were as dense as it is in Massachussetts, (98 to a 
square mile,) we should have 260.000,000 of souls; 
and if as dense as it is in England, (2933. to a square 
mile,) we should have 767,970,000 of souls. 

Sir, what more do we need. We are in posses- 
sion of the richest inheritance that ever fell to the 
lotof man. We have in our own bosom all the: 
elements of greatness; and, under the direction of 
wise and discreet counsels, we are destined to a 
career of glory more brilliant than history has re- 
corded of any other nation on the face of the earth, 
Let us, then, be contented, and thank God for the 
manifold blessings we enjoy. Sir, I have done. I 
know Ehave been guilty of an act of great indis- 
cretion in attempting, in my feeble state of health, 
to address the Senate-at this late hour of the night. 
But, sir, I could not well ayoid it, after the remarks 
of the honorable Senator from South Carolina, 
{Mr. Burier.} ; 

Mr. CASS said: 

Mr, Presipent: The subject before us is the 
appropriation of three millions of dollars, to enable 


thé best we can, we shall be greatly divided. ! 


Some doubt the justice of the war, and many more 
its expediency; and though I am with those, who 
doubt neither, and who think we had to choose, 
between war and dishonor, yet I cannot conceal 
from myself, that these discordant opinions, if 
they do not paralyze, must yet impede the national 
exertion, and operate, in many ways, to prevent 
that vigorous action, so essential to prompt success. 
And we have still another class among us, who 
opetly avow their hostility to the present condi- 
tion of their country, and their determination, not 
merely to withhold all voluntary aid towards the 
prosecution of the war, both as private and as pub- 
lic men, but also to exert their moral influence to 
extend these views, and to 
their operation. 

Under these circumstances, sir, it is obviously 
the dictate of true wisdom, not to add internal dif- 
ficulties to external ones; unless both are forced 
upon us by invincible necessity. Of all the ques- 
tions, that can agitate us, those which are merely 
sectional in their character, are the most dangerous, 
and the most to be deprecated, The warning voice 
of him, who from his character, and services, and 
virtue, had the best right to warn us, proclaimed to 
his countrymen, in his farewell address, that mon- 
ument of wisdom for him, as I hope it will be of 
safety for them, how much we had to apprehend 
from measures, peculiarly affecting geographical 
portions of our country. The history of the past, 
furnishes us with pregnant lessons upon this sub- 
ject. When such questions come, let us meet them, 
as great questions should be met, with a single 
eye to our own duty, and to the interest of the 
country. But let us not anticipate them, by antici- 
pating events, which may never happen, or which, 
if they do happen, may bring with them the solu- 
tion of the very difficulties, we are seeking, instead 
of avoiding. We have yet made no acquisition 
of territory, and never may. We have, indeed, 
in the prosecution of the existing war, taken pos- 
session of a portion of Mexicé, and hold it by the 
right of conquest. But our tenure is uncertain, 
depending upon the varying casualities of war 
while this lasts, and then, if not sooner termina- 
ted, upon the result of the negotiations for a peace. 
We can make no permanent arrangements for the 
government of the country, till the right, which 
cession gives, is added to that we have derived 
from conquest. ‘Nor indeed do we seek to do so, 
for the proposed amendment is to be operative, 
only when we shall have made a permanent aequi- 
sition of the country, and added it to our own. In 
the meantime, though it be a dead letter upon the 
statute book, it can only be placed there by quick- 
ening into life, feelings and sentiments, which, if 


they must come, let them come, like other unavoid- | 


able evils, but which should never be voluntarily 
sought, for the very sake of encountering them. 
We then, sir, are attempting, not to legislate for 
things as they are, but for things as they are not, 
and as they never may be. We are abandoning 
the domain of the present, and are seeking to con- 
trol, perhaps a distant, certainly a doubtful, fu- 
ture. Under any circumstances, this prospective 
legislation can scarcely be reconciled with the dic- 
tates of common prudence. But under those that 
exist, both foreign and domestic, it seems to mé a 
rash experiment, certain in the injury it will in- 
flict, but uncertain in the advantages it proposes 
to obtain. The questions it will raise, and the 
excitement that will attend them, are obvious to 
all. Already. their bearing has been shadowed 
forth in the discussions that have started up; and 
both the topics and the temper, that have presented 
themselves aré calculated to produce the worst 


give practical effect to į 


i of its government. 


But sufi- 
éient unto the day is the evil thereof. When we 
acquire the territory, it will -bée quite time to pro- 
vide for its government. We may, indeed, fight 


| the battlé now, and when it is over, Jeaving all its 


héartburniigs behind, we may find it has been 
fought in vain, and that we have noihing left for 
our premature dissénsions but unhappy recolléc- 
tions at home, and the contenipt of the civilized 
world. 

This amendment is not proposed as a condition 
of the cession to be made to us. To do that, it 
must bè incorporated into a treaty, and Mexico 


wouid thus become a party, having a right to in- 


terfere in ðür internal institutions, in questions left 
by the Constitution to the State governments, after 
their admission into the Union, upon an equal 


footing, as they must be, when admitted, with the | 


original members of the Confederacy. I presume 
there is not a Settator or Representative in the 
National Legislature, who would thus grant toa 
foreign Power the right to inquire into the conduct 
and constitntion of the sovereign States of this 
Union; and if there are any, [am not among them, 
and never shall be. ‘To the people of this coun- 
try, now and hereafter, are its destinies, under 
God, committed; and we want no foreign Power 
to interrogate us, treaty in hand, and to say, Why 


: have you done this, or why have you omitted to 


do that? Our own dignity, as well as the first 
attributes of independence, repel such a proposi- 
tion. i 

If, then, this clause is not to enter into the com- 


pact of cession, what effect is it to have? It is not | 


an ordinary act of legislation, within the accus- 
tomed power of Congress; for it neither operates 
upon American territory, upon American citizens, 
nor upon American property. Nor does it propose 
to establish a system for the regulation of those, 
having a right to become such. It is declaratory 
of what? That slavery shall not exist in any ter- 
ritory hereafter to be acquired. But no territory, 
hereafter to be acquired, can be governed, without 
an act of Congress, providing for the organization 
That is the very first step in 
its progress in the new career opened to it; till then, 
no legitimate authority can be exercised over it. 
And when Congress comes to act, it will act upon 
the subject matter, controlled only by the Consti- 
tution, and by the treaty of cession. If, therefore, 
a declaratory clause, like that proposed, is adopt- 
ed, it would be but a dead letter, and without any 
practical effect. Jt would not operate upon the 
country now, for it does not belong to us; and if it 
should become ours, Congress, when it legislates, 
would be free to legislate upon its own views and 


| responsibility, without being atall restrained by an 


abstract declaration, binding nobody, and operating 
on nothing. 

But what sort of a spectacle does this proceed- 
ing present to the world? Disguise it as we may, 
it is a Mexican cession we are looking to, and 
Mexican territory we are preparing to govern. We 
are gravely stopping in the midst-.of our legitimate 
duties, while deficient supplies, a defective organi- 
zation, an insufficient farce, demand legislative ac- 
tion; and while the President is appealing to us for 
the means of prosecuting the war vigorously and 
successfully, we are stopping in order to regulate 
the condition of countries, extending to the Pacific 
ocean, and which, if they are ever ours, must be- 
come so, after the vicissitudes of war shall have 
established our power, and reduced the enemy to 
stibmission. I doubt if history furnishes another 
such instance of legislative farsightedness. 

But, sir, there are other and very obvious con- 


siderations, which ought to warn us of the impol- | 


iey of this discussion. Tam willing to make the 
appropriation, and to place it at the disposition of 
the Executive, holding him responsible for its faith- 
ful application. Circumstances may arise which 
may render this arrangement a provident one, and 
therefore a proper one. But the indications of 
public opinion, which reach us from Mexico, and 
among these, not the least significant, is the oath 
taken by her President to consent to no cession of 
Mexican territory, a strange procedure, brought 
about, no doubt, by the public agifation of this topic, 
these indications, I say, satisfy me that our first 


duty is to put forth all our strength, and to con- | 


quèr the obstinate injustice of the Mexican people 


by the power of our arms. When this is done 
and the soonet it is done the bétter it will be done 
we can thén count up our injuries avd losses, and 
seek an adequate compensation for the ally 
to thé usages of nations. In the meantimé, this 
diseussion, with all its circunistancés, Will beas 
| well known in Mexico as in. the United States. 
That mighty agent, the press, will proclaith it there 
louder than a voice shouting from every house- 
top in the republic. And what musta high-spirited 
people think of the spectacle exhibited here? And 
the Mexicans, wé must remember, possess many 
traits of thé Spanish character. What bettér mode 
i] could be devised to irritate them, and to unite them 
as one man against us, than the very procedure 
we are debating? Who believes we should have 
purchased Louisiana of Napoleon, ot Florida of 
Spain, had such preliminaries as these. preceded 
the attempt to negotiate? How should we ‘have 
denounced the arrogance of England, during ‘the 
late war, had her Parliament gravely attémpted to 
| lay down a principle for the government of à por- 
tion of Massachusetts or Virginia, which she in- 
tended to acquire? It is to be regretted, that this 
appropriation could not have been made without 
i an irritating public discussion. And it is still more 
| to be regretted, that the original questioiy of acqui- 
|| sition, should be complicated with anothér, which 
i enlarges the field of controversy, and introduces 
j| still more irritating topics into the debate. Look- 
| ing at the critical relations, which exist between the 
two countries, it is quite enough to announce to 
Mexico our desire to purchase a portion of her ter- 
ritory, and to provide the méans for dòfng so, with- 
out exhibiting such a confidence in the successful 
result, as to accompany the measure with a plan, 
either total or partial, for thé governnient of the 
region, which we seek to annex to our Confedet- 
acy. 

For myself, sir, individually, I have doubts, as 
I stated before, of the policy of any step, except a 
direct vigorous prosecution of the war. I am 
| afraid, that all other measures are proof to the 
Mexican people, that we are halting in our pur- 
|; poses, and have undertaken a task beyond our 
lability to accomplish. 

I listened with great attention and pleasure to 
ithe eloquent remarks of the honorable Senator 
! from Louisiana, made in the Senate a few days 
| since, and I fully coincided with him in almost all 
j| he said. I dissent, however, from him foto celo in 
j| the suggestion, that renewed attempts at negotia- 
tion should be madé by this Government. What 
was opinion, in the Jetter from Mr. Slidell.to Mr. 
Buchanan, of Decernber 27, 1845, has become his- 
tory. «The desire of our Government to securé 
peace, will be mistaken for timidity,” &¢. It has 
been so, and I trust the error will not be renewed. 
The Mexican Government and people know that 
we desire peace. The Administration has pro- 
claimed it in its official acts. It is proclaimed au- 
thoritatively, and unanimously, in these Halls. It 
is proclaimed by the American press. And, what 
is more powerful than all this, it is proclaimed by 
i the public sentiment of the American people. 
Why, it is only two days since, sir, that we inj- 
troduced into the diplomatfe bill, an appropriation 
for defraying the expenses of negotiations, and 
the very debate in which we are engaged, furnish- 
es irrefragable proof of the strong desire for peace, 
which animates us all; and myself, as strongly as 
any member of this body. ‘The sentiment is in 
our hearts, and its expression upon our tongues. 
My objection against the initiative being again 
taken by our Government in propositions for ne- 
gotiations, arises out of the feat that they will not . 
produce peace, but will contintie the war. 

Our true motives are misunderstood and misrep-. 
| resented; and what is really dictated by a spirit of 
forbearance and moderation, is converted into 
proofs of timidity and weakness. There is, no 
doubt, in Mexico, a strong instinctive love of coun- 
try, which, under a tropical sun, gives rise to ex- 
cited feelings, and to paroxysins of flerce action. 
But there is no such wholesome public opinion 
there as here, and no such means of public infor- 
mation, nor such a people to understand and appre- 
ciate them. Itis obvious, that the strangest views 
prevail there. The most trifling disaster on our 
|| side, is represented as a victory on theirs. An offer 
Í| to negotiate is an acknowledgment of weakness. 
A messenger of peace is rudely driven from Mex- 
ico, under the pretence, that he came as a minister’ 
And it is announced, 


il and not as a commissioner 
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witha gravity,which would betruly ridiculous,were 
‘not the. subject so ‘vast'a one, that our armies must 
withdraw from. the Mexican territory, and our 
fleets. from the Mexican coast, before their Gov- 


ernment will ever consent to negotiate. Retire, 


they say, go home, and then we will treat with | 


you. I regretto hear any propositions or discus- 
sions relating to Mexican negotiations, brought 
forward in either-branch of Congress. These top- 
ics had better be left to the Executive, who can act 
discreetly, because he can act deliberately, and 
without public discussion. If we provide the ne- 
_cessary supplies for the prosecution of the war, 
and watch vigilantly the course of the Government, 
correcting errors where they exist, we shall have 


performed an important part of our duty, leaving | 


to the President to push the war vigorously, and 
to embrace any favorable opportunity to negotiate, 
which presents itself. 

I believe this course of action better becomes our 
character and position among the nations of the | 
world. 2 
ciously withheld from us. Before the invasion of 
our territory, we made repeated attempts to bring 
our. disputes with Mexico to a peaceful solution, 
and since then we have attempted to bring the war, 
which she commenced to a peaceful termination. 
We have failed in all these efforts; and, unfortu- 
nately, from being misunderstood, they have aggra- 
vatcd, rather than diminished, the difficulties of our 
position. We have discharged our duty to hu- 
manity, now let us discharge it to ourselves. Let 
us march onward, till the past is atoned for, and 
till the future is guarded by reasonable security. 

But, sir, independent of these considerations, 
arising out of the very nature of the subject, there 
are twcrother questions, eminently practical, which 
connect themselves with it, and which it is our 
duty, charged as we are, by our country with her 
gravest interests, maturely to examine. The first 
relates to the prosecution of the war, and the other 
to the acquisition of territory. 

Should this proviso become a law, I consider 
it extremely doubtful whether the war could be 
further prosetuted ; or I might say, indeed, it would 
not. be prosecuted at all, From the fcelings mani- 
fested by two-fifths of the House of Representa- 
tives, and by a moiety of the Senate, it is obvious 
that future appropriations would not long be made. 
No one here will call in question the correctness 
of this opinion, Divided, as we are, in our views 
respecting the justice and expediency of the war, 
we cannot doubt, that with this new clement of 
irritation and difference, no calculation whatever 


could be made upon legislative action, or upon the | 


aid that would be given to the Executive. I find 
myself supported in this view by an authority 
which commends itself, at least, to one side of this 
Chainber. Ina letter written from this place, and 
published in the New York Courier and Enguirer, 
of the 18th ultimo, the writer, who I suppose is the 
editor, and if so, certainly well informed respect- 
ing the views of the party to which he belongs, 
says: “ The adoption of the Wilmot proviso, it is 
conceded in the political circles, willdo more to ter- 
minate the war, than any legislative act that could 
be devised; as much, almost, as a refusal of sup- 
plies.” Ido not concur with the writer in all his 
political speculations in this letter; but in his state- 
ment of the effect of this measure upon the prose- 
éution of the war, I fully coincide: and I do not 
expect to hear a single member of this body ex- 
press his dissent from it. This proposition, if 
adopted, becomes at once an aegis, interposed be- 
tween us and Mexican responsibility. The choice 
before us is the proviso or the war. One or the 
other must be given up. 

But again, sir, one-third of this body can pre- 
vent the ratification of a treaty. 
tinctly intimated here in debate, and not contra- 
dicted by any member, that if this proposition 
passes upon the statute book, no treaty, providing 
for the acquisition of territory, will be ratified. 


This we have reason to know is the determination. | 


Legislation, posterior to the acquisition, would 
pursue the ordinary course, and would be govern- 
ed by the ordinary principles, which regulate the 
action of Congress. Legislation, like this pro- 
posed, before the acquisition, would induce and 


enable one-third of one branch of Congress to de- | 


feat the measure—or, in other words, if no condi- 
tion is annexed to the purchase, we bave: no right 
to anticipate, that there will be any sectional oppo- 
sition to it. And the Government of the country 


We seek but justice. That is pertina- || 


It has been dis. ! 


| after its acquisition, would be a question of ordi- 
| nary legislative jurisdiction, dependent for its ex- 
ercise upon the views entertained by Congress, at 
the time, of its own duty, and of the question of 
right or expediency connected with it. But annex 
this condition previously, and whether it be oper- 
ative or barren for any other purpose, it will be 


tion to our territory. Not one foot shall we 
| acquire, as every member of this Senate knows 
full well; quite as well as I do. 

We then, sir, by this proceeding, put to hazard 
the prosecution of the war; cenducting it in all 
| probability to an inglorious issue; and we render 

it certain, that no territorial indemnity can be 
obtained, and that we shall quit with Mexico as 
we began: practically confessing our inability or 
our indisposition to defend our honor, or assert 
| our interests. 
Now, sir, I do not believe that the people of this 
| country, be they where they may—North, South, 
East, or Wesit—are prepared thus to inflict upon 
the national honor an incurable wound. This is 
not a question of to-day, nor of to-morrow only, 
‘but of generations yet to come. And we must 
remember that the eyes of Europe are upon us. 
Throughout Christendom, our course and our con- 
duct are watched with jealous scrutiny, both by 
those, who fear the example of our institutions, and 
by those, who look forward to their permanent 
establishment, among the nations of the earth. 
By the former, in the hope that seeds of dissolution 
|! may be developed, to spring up hereafter, and to 
'! ripen into an abundant harvest of calamity; and by 
i the latter, with a hope as sincere, and I trust far 
better founded, that we may survive the trials, to 
| which it is the lot of all governments to be ex- 
posed, and find our political system still firmer in 
|| the hearts of the pcople, as time comes to shuw us 
| the blessings’it brings with it. We are the stand- 
| ard-bearers of liberty for the communities of the 
| world. And as we guard or betray the precious 
deposite, the cause of freedom will advance or re- 
| cede, stimulated or depressed by our example. 
The great problem, so long doubted, and so often 
| disputed, whether we are able to carry on an offen- 
| sive war, in defence of our rights and our honor, 
is again in the process of solution. If we are truc 
to ourselves, this will be a problem no longer: 
| speculation will give way to fact, and future repu- 
tation and security will be purchased by present 
| exertions. But if we abandon the contest, by 
whatever motives impelled, we seal our own dis- 
honor, and shut up the history of our country’s 
glory. The name of American, will be a byword 
and a reproach, throughout the earth. The brand 
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er, as we shall prove ourselves faithless to the 
example of our fathers, and unworthy of the legacy, 
which they won and bequeathed to us. But, sir, 
| I believe nothing of all this. I trust I know my 
countrymen. And if they have one trait of char- 
| acter, in bolder relief, than any other, or than all 
|| others, it is an ever-acting, never-dying love of 
1 country: watchful, first, of its honor, and then of 
il its interests; and prepared to defend both, as both 
should be defended, where the Government be- 
i! longs equally to all, and the support of all equally 
ji to the Government. 
All the apprehensions expressed here will pass 
| away, leaving us and our institutions unscathed. 
| I have an abiding confidence in the rectitude and 
|; energy of public opinion in this country, as well 
l as of its mighty effects. It has spoken many a 
|| time in my day, and spoken in tones, that were 
|! feared and obeyed: ay, and it will so speak many 
| a time to come. 
ple; we are but their temporary servants. There 
is a power above us, and beyond us, which says, 
| Thus far may you go, but no farther; and there we 
| stop. We introduce subjects here, and discuss 
| them, and discuss them, till mutual contact excites 
| us; and we fancy, that everybody is everywhere 
just as much excited as we are, and that the end 
| of all things, at least of all political things—union, 
| government, liberty—is approaching, if not upon 
‘us. And all this, while the bounties of Heaven, 
both physical and moral, are descending upon us, 
not like the silent dew, but in one unbroken stream 
of unmetited kindness. Our country is without 
| want; our Government without oppression; our 
| people without fear, and without danger: and yet, 
we are everlastingly talking about a crisis, as 
though we had nothing to do but to raise one, and 


J 
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effectual for one: and that is, to prevent any addi- | 


will remain upon our foreheads, and still the plain- į 


Thank God, we are not the peo- ; 


| 
i 
| 
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to discuss it. We may have one, sir; but it may 
come in a way and inan hour we know not of. It 
may be a crisis, not of our making or. seeking, but 
of God’s wrath for our ingratitude. As toia po- 
litical crisis, all will come right, Mr. President. 


! That word has got to be quite a common one in 


our national vocabulary. It frightened me onces 
but I have seen it so often, that its face has be~ 
come quite familiar, and does not inspire the least 
dread. I recognise it as an old acquaintance, 
changing from time to time its drapery, but still 
preserving its identity. Our constituents, the 


| American people, will take care of us, and of the 


crisis, too, as they took care of the crisis of inde- 
pendence, of the confederation, of the revolution- 
ary war, of the constitution, of the non-intercourse, 
of the embargo, of the bank, of the deposites, of 
the tariff, and of the late war, and as they are 


i taking into their own mighty keeping the present 


war; and they will stil take care of their Union, 

and guard it from any unholy touch, as the Ark 

of God was guarded of old by God’s holy peo- 
le. 

p I shall vote against this proviso, because: 

lst. The present is no proper time for the intro- 
duction into the country, and into Congress, of an 
exciting topic, tending to divide us, when our uni- 
ted exertions are necessary to prosecute the exist- 
ing war. 

Əd. It will be quite in season to provide for the 
government of territory, i bi acquired from for- 
eign cauntries, after we shall have obtained it, 

3d. The proviso can only apply to British and 
Mexican territories, as there are no others coter- 
minous to us. Its phraseology would reach either, 
though its application is pointed to Mexico. It 
seems to me, that to cxpress so much confidence 
in the successful result of this war, as to legislate 
at this time, if not over this anticipated sean 
at least for it, and to jay down a partial basis for 
its government, would do us no good in the eyes 
of the world, and would irritate, still more, the 
Mexican people. 

4th. Legislation now would be wholly inopera- 
tive, because no territory, hereafter to be acquired, 
can be governed without an act of Congress, pro- 
viding for its government. And such an act, on 
its passage, would open the whole subject, and 
would leave the Congress, called upon to pass it, 
free to exercise its own discretion, entirely uncon- 
trolled by any declaration found on the statute 
book. 

5th. There is great reason to think, that the adop- 
tion of this proviso would, in all probability, bring 
the war to an untimely issue, by the effect it would 
have on future operations. 

6th. Its passage would certainly prevent the ac- 
quisition of one foot of territory; thus defeating a 
measure called for by a vast majority of the Amer- 
ican people, and defeating it, too, by the very act 
purporting to establish a partial basis for its gov- 
ernment. 

The progress of public opinion upon the ques- 
tion of the adoption of this proviso, as the circum- 


| stances of the country have become more and more 


difficult, seems to me to indicate very clearly, that 
since its introduction atthe past session of Con- 
gress, the conviction has been gaining ground that 
the present is no time for the agitation of this sub- 


| ject; and as the foreign war becomes more embar- 
a © 


rassing, in a greater degree, than many anticipated, 
it is best to avoid a domestic dispute, which would 
raise bitter questions at home, and add confidence 
to the motives for resistance abroad. And cer- 
tainly the fact now ascertained, that the war would 
be put to hazard, and the acquisition of territory 
defeated, by the adoption of this proviso, renders 
it impossible for me to vote for it, connected, as I 
deem both of these objects, with the dearest rights 
and honor of the country. 

I have examined the resolutions, which have been 
presented to Congress by the Legislatures of eight 
of the States upon this subject, and I find, that this 
proviso is a measure perhaps not called for by any 
of them, certainly not by six of them, and that its 


| simple adoption at this time will leave unattained 
| the permanent objects sought by all of them. The 


views expressed are as follows: . 

By the Legislature of Vermont, against “ the 
‘admission into the Federal Union of any new 
‘State, whose constitution tolerates slavery,” 
&o. 

By the Legislature of New Hampshire, that 
measures should be taken for the extinction of sla- 
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very ‘tin the District of Columbia; for. its exclu- 
‘sion from Oregon and other Territories, that now, $ 
‘or at any time hereafter, may belong to the Uni- 
‘ted States.” 

By the Legislature of Rhode Island, “against | 
‘the acquisition of territory by conquest or other- 
‘wise, beyond the present limits of the United | 
*States, for the purpose of establishing therein 
«slaveholding States,” &c. 

By the Legislature of New York, “ that if any 
‘ territory is hereafter acquired by the United States, | 
tor annexed thereto, the act by which such terri- 
‘tory is acquired or annexed, whatever such act 
“may be; should contain an unalterable fundamen- 
‘tal article or provision, whereby slavery or invol- 
‘untary servitude, except as a punishment for 
‘crime, shall be forever excluded from the terri- 
* tory acquired or annexed.” 

By the Legislature of New Jersey, ‘that the | 
* Senators, &c., be requested to use their best ef- i 
‘forts to secure as a fundamental provision to, or | 
s proviso in, any act of annexation of any territory 
‘hereafter to be acquired by the United States, 
*&e.; that slavery or involuntary servitude, ex- | 
t cept as a punishment for crime, shall be forever 
‘excluded from the territory to be annexed.” 

By the Legislature of Pennsylvania, against 
‘any measure whatever, by which territory will 


e 
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| 


“accrue to the Union, unless as a part of the fun- | 


‘damental law, upon which any compact or treaty, 
‘for this purpose is based, slavery or involuntary 
‘servitude, except for crime, shall be forever ex- 
‘cluded. ” 

By the Legislature of Ohio, for ‘ the passage of 
‘ measures in that body, (Congress,) providing for 
‘the exclusion of slavery from the territory of 
‘Oregon, and also from any other territory, that 


‘now: is, or hereafter may be, annexed to the Uni- | 


“ted States.’ . 

By the Legislature of Michigan, * that in the 
‘acquisition of any new territory, whether by pur- 
‘chase, conquest, or otherwise, we deem it the 
“duty of the General Government to extend over 
© the same the ordinance of seventeen hundred and 


‘eighty-seven, with all its rights and privileges, : 


‘conditions and immunities.” 

Now, sir, it is obvious, that these resolutions, 
either by their phraseology or by their object, look 
to some permanent “ provision, “ fundamental 
law,” ‘article,’ or “ condition,” by which slavery 
should be forever excluded from the territory in || 
question. Six of them very clearly so. Two of | 
them, however—those of New Hampshire and | 
Ohio—are more general, and this proviso would 
perhaps meet their requisitions. But certain it is, 
that if adopted to day, it could be repealed to-mor- 
row, and that it is destitute of any characteristic of | 
permanence. It might leave as little durable im- | 
pression upon the statute book, as writing upon 
wter, which disappears the moment it is traced 
there. 

Mr. MILLIER said he did not rise to inflict a 
speech upon the Senate at this late hour of the 
night; his only object in rising was to express his 
surprise and regret, in which he believed the coun- 
try would partake, at the opinions and views which 
had been just advanced by the Senator from Michi- ; 
gan, [Mr. Cass.] wae | 

Atthe last session, when a bill similar to the one /! 
now under consideration was before the Senate, it ; 
was generally understood here that the Senator 
was in favor of retaining in that bill the “ Wilmot 
proviso”—the same as that now offered by the 
Senator from Vermont, (Mr. Upnam.] It is true, 
that for want of time, the Senator had not then an | 
opportunity to give his vote; yet his opinions were | 
undisguised, and he openly avowed his anxiety to | 
vote in favor of the proviso. The position of the į 
Senator upon this great question was not only un- || 
derstood here, but his friends throughout the North |! 
held him up as one of the great champions of hu- f 
man liberty, as the uncompromising opponent to 
the extension of the institutions of slavery into 
territories where it did not exist. In addition to 
this, the Sevator had at this very session presented 
to the Senate the resolutions of the Legislature of 
the State of Michigan, in which it is declared, | 
‘© That in the acquisition of any new territory, 
‘ whether by purchase, conquest, or otherwise, we 
‘deem itthe duty of the General Government to ! 
‘extend over the same the ordinance of 1787, with | 
‘all its rights and privileges, conditions, and im- | 
t munities.” 

At the time when the Senator presented that 


| 
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resolution, he said nothing to indicate that he had, 

in any way, changed his opinions upon this im- 

portant subject; and he (Mr. M.) took it for grant- | 
ed that the Senator would sustain the opinions of 
his own Democratic Legislature—seeing that they 
| so fully accorded with those which the Senator had 
before them expressed for himself. But, sir, the 
Senator has disappointed us all: he neither agrees 
with his Legislature nor with himself. He has 

just declared -his intention to vate against the Wil- | 
mot proviso. He is not willing to extend the great 
principle of liberty contained in the ordinance of | 
| 1787 over the territory which may be acquired by | 
purchase or conquest in Mexico. The honorable 
Senator had, no doubt, weighty reasons for this 
change of his views and course upon a subject of 
! such deep interest to the country. But the Senator 
had omitted altogether to give to the country those 
reasons, and he (Mr. M.) would therefore most 
respectfully inquire of the Senator why it was that 
he had become the opponent of a measure at this 
session, which measure he had been so anxious to 
support by his vote at the last session? No doubt | 
the Senator had good reasons to justify this appa- | 
rent inconsistency: but he had not favored the 
i| Senate with them. The reasons assigned by the 
ii Senator for his vote now are, that we are in war; 
j,and that the proviso, if adopted, would prevent 
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greater force than now; for at that time, we did 
ii not know the objects of the Executive in making 
|i and carrying on the war against Mexico. They 
|| are now avowed, and we all understand his object 
j| to be acquisition of Mexican territory, to be an- 
nexed to the Union. The purpose of the bill now 
| before us was to aid in the accomplishment of that 
object. The design of the present bill was to 
| acquire territory by treaty. The Senator from 
Michigan is in favor of the acquisition. 
| Now was the fit occasion, if the Senator desired 
i| to embrace it, to give to the territory so to be ac- 
li quired, the benefits of the ordinance of 1787, accord- 
ing to the resolutions of the Legislature of Michi- 
gan. To sustain himself in the course he has 
|| thought proper to adopt, the Senator reads to us an 
|i extract from the Courier and Enquirer of New 
|| York, and tells us that it should be good authority 
ii for this side of the Chamber. That paper belongs 
li to that side of the Chamber and not to this. The 
Senator is mistaken upon ‘the subject of the Mexi- 


| can war and its auxiliary, slavery. The Senator || become a law, it will bring an accession of 
| represents one of the States formed out of the great || with it. 


Northwestern Territory. Before the foundation of 
our Constitution, while that territory was yet a 
wilderness, our fathers impressed upon it the great 
organic law of liberty. They devoted it to free 
labor; no slave has ever trod -upon its soil—no 
slave will ever be compelled to labor there. Un- 


der the influence of this law, by the enterprise and | 


i 


energy of free Jabor, that territory had advanced 
in population, in prosperity, and in all that consti- 
tutes national glory and individual happiness, sur- 
passing every other nation in the world. — 
The Senator from Michigan knew all this. He 
had, in fact, been a participator in the great work 
itself. He was connected in many honorable ways, 
in war and in peace, with the history of the North- 
west, and he is now one of its brightest ornaments. 
Commanding a position so high and so influential, | 
it was hoped, nay, expected, by all the free North, 
that he would on this occasion have given all the 
talent and all the influence within his control to 
extend and secure to other territories that great: 
ordinance of free labor,—the practical advantages 
of which, both social and political, he was so fully 
aware, and no doubt highly appreciated. The, 
reason assigned by the Senator for not doing so at | 
this time is, that the proviso contains nothing but ; 


an abstract principle; that it can have ùo practical |) 


What, I ask him, was the ordinance 


effect now. 


i of 1787, at the time it was adopted, but mere ab- jj 


stract principle? The territory to which it applied 
was an uninhabited wilderness. No States, not 


il our con 


the acquisition of any territory. Both these rea- |! 
sons existed at the last session—the former with | 


| 
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the earth. If our standard. in. Mexico is to ‘be 
acknowledged as such by the nations of Christen- 
dom, we must announce to the world, at once; that 
quests are not intended for the-extension of 
slavery. = er 
To make this Xnnouncement was the object of the’ 
proviso now offered. And Mr.M. ‘would now catt 
upon the Senator to reduce his figures:of speech to 
practice; to stand by the standard of liberty which 
waves over his own State and over his own house; 
| to join with the.free States of the North in plant- 
ing that standard deep in the soil of the territory 
which he now proposes to acquire by conquest.’ 
Now or never, was the time for action. We wait 
the answer of the Senator from Michigan. 
Mr. BERRIEN rose and called for the yeas and 
nays on the amendment. : 
They were ordered. LA 
Mr. CAMERON said he was ‘called. upon for 
the first time to give a vote not: the result of his 
own reflection. He was saved the labor of think: 
ing upon it by the instructions of the power which 
sent him here. He regretted this position, forin 
jall the transactions of his life he preferred the 


|| pleasure, accompanied by the danger, of responsi- 


bility. His opinion upon the right of instruction 
did not go so far as some of his political friends 
į carried the principle. He was free to say that he 
:; would not obey instructions not in accordance with 
p the opinions and wishes of the people who elected 
|| the legislature giving them; or if they should in- 
struct him to do an act which subsequent: infor- 
| mation should convince him they had. adopted 
| upon wrong information, he would not hesitate’ to 
itake the responsibility of disobeying them, and 
| would rely with confidence on the purity of: his 
intentions and the result of his vote as his justifi- 
cation with the people, who were the common 
masters of all the representatives, But upon a 
question on which public opinion , was, clear, he 
should never hesitate,and would cheerfully obey— 
‘for, in his opinion, no principle was more clear 
i than that the agent was bound to carry out in good 
| faith the wishes of his principal. So'clear was he 
j on this subject, that he should never hesitate to 
| give up his own opinion, and adopt that which he 
knew to besthe decided opinion of his State. In 
the case before us there is no room for doubt. The 
people of Pennsylvania are united in the wish, 
|, that no more slave territory should be acquired by 
ii this Confederacy; and they fear that if this bill 
slavery 
Their resolution is so clear, that. there 
can be no doubt of the three million bill having 
i| been before the author of the instructions, when 
they were penned... They are in these words: 

t Resolved, That our Senators and Representativesin Con- 
gress be requested to vote against any measure whatever, 
by which territory will accrue to the Union, unless, as a 
part of the fundamental law upon which any conipaet. or 
treaty for this purpose is hased, slavery or involuntary ser- 
| Vitude, except for crime, shall be forever prohibited.” 

i So united were the Legislature, that out of one 
hundred and thirty-three members in the two 
Houses, only three votes were recorded against thé 
resolution. Its moyerin the Legislature represents 
the same county which is the residence of Mr. 
Wi.mor, the onginator of the proviso in the other 
j end of the Capitol. They are personal friends, 
and in this case they have gone with the current of 
public opinion upon the abstract question of ex- 
tending slavery. Whether it is wise to ingraft so 
exciting a question upon a bill claimed by the Ex- 
ecutive as all-important to a speedy and honorable 
termination of the war, time will determine. The 
people of my State will never interfere with the 
constitutional rights of their southern brethren. 
They would be among the first to pour out their 
blood and treasure to sustain the Union, or to 
protect from wrong the people of the southern 
States. No man there desires to interfere with 
i the local and peculiar institutions of tlie South, but 
very many of them believe, that if left to hem- 
selves, the entire southern people will in-due time, 
and in their own way, abolish the entire institution 
of slavery; they think, too, that-this great commu: 


| 


even an organized Territory, were there. Yet the 
principle did havea practical effect; it had been 
working ever since, and the mighty results of its 
workings are now seen in the prosperity and glory 
of four of the largest and freest States in the Union. 
It was strange that the Senator could see nothing 
in this proviso but an abstraction. 

The Senator. said that the eye of Europe was | 
upon us, and that we were looked upon as the | 
standard-bearer of liberty. among the nations of | 


nity of States may, like members of a partnership, 
before the purchase of.new territory with the com- 
mon funds of the firm, decide among themselves 
what use shall be made of the purchase. After 
the land shall have been bought, it will, in their 
opinion, be too late to limitits uses. He added 
that he could not waste the time of the Senate, at 
this late hour, near midnight, in dilating upon this 
subject: i DOSL 
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Mr. DICKINSON said: Mr. President, I have 
been restrained from. taking part in this widely ex- 
tended debate, principally by reasons of a personal 
and domestic character; but the'amendment offered 
by the Senator from Vermont, [Mr. Upaam,] and 
upon which l am-called to votefinduces me to | 
offer briefly the reasons for the course Ț intend | 
to pursue. concerning it... I shall not extend my || 
remarks further than I deem necessary to present |; 
this single question fully and fairly. ‘That weare |i 
engaged in a state of war—a condition of things, | 
under the. most fayorable circumstances, highly 
embar ing and calamitous, is conceded by all. į 
How it originated, is matter of history, well and | 
truly presented by the President in his annual mes- | 
sage to Congress. How it can be. most success- į 
fully and vigorously prosecuted, so long as its con- | 
tinuance is necessary—how its evils can be best i 
averted, and what measures are best calculated to |! 
insure an early and honorable termination, are i 
questions which recommend themselves to the pro- | 
foundest consideration of the philanthropist and |; 
statesman. ‘The prosecution of this war has been i 
approved by the popular judgment; and while || 

1 
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peace is earnestly desired, and would be hailed as 
a public blessing, if justly and honorably obtained, 
there is no disposition among the masses to yield 
to: the dictates of a spurious benevolence, or the 
terrors of unmanly fear. The official history of 
this war, from the day it was recognised by Cou- 
gress, and the legislation concerning it, are both | 
interesting and profitable. Whoever will consult 
the congressional records will learn that on the 11th 
day of May last the President, in a special message 
gent to both Houses of Congress touching the 
state of our relations with Mexico, declared that |! 
‘fas war exists, and, notwithstanding all our ef- || 
‘forts to avoid it, exists by the act of Mexico her- 
‘self, we are called upon, by every consideration of 

‘t duty and patriotism, to vindicate with decision the | 
‘honor, the rights, and the interests of our coun- | 
ttry.” On the following day a law was enacted by | 
Congress, entitled ‘An act to provide for the pros- | 
ecution of the existing war between the United | 
` States and the Republic.of Mexico,” which act | 
contains a preamble, reciting that “by the act oF | 

} 
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Mexico a state of war exists between that Govern- 
ment and the United States.” This act appropri- 
ated ten millions of dollars fur the prosecution of 
the war, It placed at the disposal of the Execu- 
tive the naval and military forces of the country, | 
and authorized the employment of fifty thousand | 
yolunteers. I became a law by the strong vote af jj 

į 

j 
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174 to 14 in the House of Representatives, and of |: 
40 to 2 in the Senate. 

‘This was the response of Congress to the patriotic |) 
impulses of the country before chances had been 
calculated, or the warm gush of American feeling 
had been chilled by the influences of mere partisan 
strife. I need not here speak of the alacrity with į 
which our sons rushed to the standard of their 
country, nor of the imperishable laurels they have 
won; nor will I pause ta commend the valor of | 
those brave spirits who led on our victorious host, 
or to pay the sacred tribute of a tear to the memory 
of those who fell in their country’s cause: all is 
written in the hearts ofa generous and grateful peo- 
ple, who wiil alike honor and reward the living, 
and cherish through all time the venerated memory 
of the dead. In every conSict, aur arms have been 
most signally triumphant against vastly superior | 
forte; under. circumstances, too, which have not 
only inspired the most lively enthusiasm at home, 
but have wrung unwilling admiration from the 
great rival Powers of the world. Nine months have 
scarcely elapsed, and we have conquered more than 
one-half of the territory of her republic, including 
some of her strongest fortresses, and subjected to 
the rule of our arms upwards of a million of her 
people. 

If there is any one thing more strongly indicated 
by public opinion than another touching the ques 
tion of this war, it is, that during its existence, it 
should be prosecuted with decided vigor; and that 
not only should our physical power present an un- 
broken front, but that the moral cnergies of this 
mighty people beethrown, as if by one voice, into 
the scale. Flowever much the existence of war is 
to.be deplored while the calamity is upon us, it is 
demanded alike by benevolence and patriotism that i 
it be pressed forward to an early termination. } 
Whoever supposes that our country is either un- 
able or unwilling to prosecute this war, is the victim | 
of a delusion, from which he will, sooner or later, | 
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equivocal. 


find. himself relieved by evidence clear and un- 
The spirit of our people is peace; but 
they will take good care thatit ignot purchased by 
dishonor, nor. invoked by a disgraceful. retreat. 
Our country is neither weak, timid, nor penurious; 
and although she maintains no ovetgrown forces 
of men and materiel in commission to eat out her 
substance in a time.of peace, she has abundant 


elements to hold successful conflict with the great- | 


est Powers of the world ; and in the present contest, 
without arousing her energies too, she can plant 
her standard on the halls of the Montezumas with 
one hand, and with the other, from the lap of her 
abundance, feed and rescue from starvation the dy- 
ing and abject children of the proudest and haugh- 
tiest Government of earth. If our offers of peace 
continue to be spurned by this fractious and super- 
cilious people, there is but one course left, and that 
is, to press forward, and make them feel that war 
is to them what it is to all civilized nations—a 
scourge. Could this imbecile, demented nation, 


f which to call a republic is a misnomer, see that we 


were united—that we had drawn the sword and 
thrown away the scabbard, and that she had no 


i further hope from our domestic divisions—she 
would in some lucid interval consent to honorable | 


negotiation; and whatever Congress may do or say, 
she may as well understand first as last that this 
great question will be controlled by the upheavings 
of the popular will, and that her petty and vagrant 
power will be humbled, and her insolence rebuked 
and silenced. And whoéver among us shall, under 
any pretence or for any purpose whatever, however 
artfully contrived or specious its covering, array 
himself against the popular judgment, he should 
prepare to take his seat upon that stool of repent- 
ance hitherto reserved exclusively for those who re- 
sisted their country in the war of 1812, The object 
of our Government from the beginning has been 
pacific, and her conduct coneiliatory. She has 
desired peace and justice, and not havoc and con- 
quest. 
sound of our victorious arms was yet ringing in 
our ears, the President again extended to this cap- 
tious and vaunting Government the thrice-rejected 
alive branch. He proposed the renewal of negotia- 
tions, by sending a Minister to Mexico, but added: 

“ff the Mexican Government should prefer to send a 
Minister to Washington to conduet the negotiation here, be 
shall hereeeived with kindness and respect: and every effort 
shall be made to accomplish the object of bis mission with 
tlie least possible deny. 

tt fn the present communication, itis deemed useles 
might prove injurions, to discuss the causes of the existing 
war. This might tend to delay or defeat the restoration of 
peace. The pastis already consigned to history ; the future, 
under Providence, is witkin our own power. 

“The occasion may, however, be embraced to state, that 
the President has ever cherished the kindest feelings for 
Mexico, and that one of the first wishes of his heart is, that 
she may he a powerful and prosperous republic, in perpetual 
amity with the United States. 

Thiscommunication, couched in terms of respect 
and kindness, and breathing a spirit of peace, was 
treated with neglect, if not contempt, and lent a 
virus to their blind and barbarian fury, they be- 
lieving, or affecting to believe, it was dictated ina 
spirit of timidity. On the 4th of August last—the 
10th being the day fixed for the adjournment of 
Congress—the President, by a confidential mes- 
sage, advised the Senate that he proposed the re- 
newal of negotiations, and recommended that a 
sum of money be placed under his control for the 
yeasons and purposes stated in the-message, as fol- 
lows: 

“The chief difficulty to be anticipated in the negotiation 
is the adjustment of the boundary between the parties, bya 


and 


» 


| line which shall at once be satisfactory aud convenient to 


hoth, and such as neither will hereafter be inclined to dis- 
turb. This is the best mode of securing perpetual peace 
and good neighborhood between the two republics. Should 
the Mexican Government, in order to accomplish these ob- 
jects, be willing to cede any portion of their territory to the 
United States, we ougat to pay them a fair equivalent—a 
just and honorable peace, and not conquest, being our pur- 
pose in the prosecution of the war. 

' «Under these circumstances, and considering the ex- 
hansted and distracted condition of the Mexican repubtic, 
it might become necessary. in order to restore peace, that Í 
should have it in my power to adyance a portion of the con- 
sideration money for any cession of territory which may be 
made. The Mexican Government might not be willing to 
wait for the payment of the whole until the treaty could he 
ratified by the Senate, and an apprapriation to carry it into. 
effect be made by Congress; and the necessity for sucha 
delay might defeat the object altogether. I would, there- 
fore, suggest whether it might not he wise for Congress to 
appropriate a sum such as they might consider adequate for 
this purpose, to be paid, if necessary, inmmediately upon the 
ratification of the treaty by Mexico. This disbursement 
would, of course, be accounted for at the treasury, not as 
secret-service money, but like other expenditures.” 


On the 27th of Fuly last, while the echoing | 


This message was referred to the Committee on` 
Foreign Relations, whe reported, with others, the 
following resolution, which, after various unsuc- 
cessful efforts to amend it, was passed by a vote 
of about two to one: 

“Resolved further, That the Senate deem it advisable that 
Congress should appropriate a sum of money to enable the 
President to conclude a treaty of peace, limits, and bound- 
aries, with the republic of Mexico, and to be used by hiin 
in the event that sneh treaty should call for the expenditure 
of the money so appropriated, or any part thereof.” 

Upon the passage of this resolution, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance proposed a reso- 
lution appropriating two millions of dollars, in pur- 
suance of the Executive recommendation. From 
these proceedings the injunction of secrecy wag 
subsequently removed, and they became public. 
On the 8th of August last, the President submitted 
the same recommendation to both Houses of Con- 
gress in a public message, and the House of Rep- 
resentatives passed and sent to the Senate a bill 
appropriating two millions of dollars for the pur- 
poses specified in the message. But to the bill 
was appended a proviso relating to the subject of 
slavery. This bill came to the Senate on the last 
day of the session, a few hours before that fixed 
for final adjournment, and was lost by the arrival 
of the hour, while this proviso was under discus- 
sion. But for this, the bill would have passed and 
become a law—the Senate having previously deci- 
ded in favor of the appropriation. This appropri- 
ation was urged by the President upon the high 
responsibilities of his office, and we then had, and 
now have, strong reasons for believing that, if this 
money had been placed under his control at the 
last session, as recommended, an honorable peace 
would have speedily followed; that a boundary sat- 
isfactory to both parties would have been adjusted; 


| and that am ple indemnity would have been secured 
to the United States. 


But it was defeated, as we 
have already seefiin the Senate, too, where the 
principle of the appropriation had just been sane- 
tioned—not upon the merits, but in a contest over 
an amendment providing for the domestic regula- 
tion of territory, which we might or might not ob- 
tain by the proposed negotiation. Upwards of six 
months have elapsed since the close of the last ses- 
sion; and assuming, as I do, that its passage would 
have answered the purposes intended, its defeat 
has cost the country millions of dollars yet un- 
told, and a vast destruction of human life. And 
such are the fruits produced by the introduction of 
this speculative crudity at the het sessions Atthe 


| commencement of the present session, the Presi- 


dent, in his annual message, repeats the recom- 
mendation for this appropriation, which he assures 
us he deems “important for securing a speedy 
peace,’’ in the following emphatic terms: 

“The reasons which induced me to recommend the 
measure at that time stillexist; and I again submit the sub- 
ject for your consideration, and suggest the importance ef 
carly action upon it. Should the appropriation be made 
and be not needed, it will remain in the treasury: should it 
be deemed proper to apply if, in whole or in part, it will be 
accounted for as other public expenditures.” 

The message was sent to Congress on the 8th of 


| December last, and its “early action’? is evinced 


by the consideration, on the last day of the session 
but two, and past midnight, whether we will ins 
sert another proviso for the government of Mexi- 
can territory, if, perchance, it shall be gained to 
the United States. Upon the propriety of this 
anpropriation, I have neither hesitation nor doubt. 
The exigency requiring our action is extraordinary 
—the responsibility of the Executive to his coun- 
try is mighty—the occasion should be met in a 
corresponding spirit of patriotism by Congress, 
and all reasonable facilities should be afforded for 
the exercise of a wise and liberal discretion, in 
guiding the destinies of his country in an hour,of 
peril, and in endeavoring to arrest the further loss 
of treasure and effusion of blood. The Constitu- 
tion has devolved upon him the duties and the 
power of negotiation, and he may well have, and 
doubtless has, reasons for his recommendation, 
unknown to us, and which it would be unwise 
and unjust to the public interests to communicate. 
In short, we are thus advised by the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, the constitutional organ of 
the Executive upon this floor. While publicity 
gives health and strength to our institutions, dif- 
fuses and preserves the spirit of popular freedom, 
and serves to uphold and beautify the fabric of 


| social order in our domestic policy; in our inter- 


course with foreign governments, whose institu- 
tions are hostile, it proves an element.of weakness. 
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Central and executive governmentsconfine their for- 
èign policy within the circle of the eabinet, and strike 
before the warning is given; while ours is publicly 
debated in Congress, and spread broadcast through 
the world. This being an executive recommenda- 
tion, designed to aid in bringing this war to a 
happy termination, if granted, should be in the 
form and for the purposes recommended, unless 
some strong and controlling reasons can be urged 
against it. If we doubt the propriety of making 
the appropriation, let us so declare, and meet the 
question frankly and directly, by withholding it. 
But let it not beso fettered and restricted by amend- 
ments as to destroy the objects it was intended to 


answer, or be strangled with provisoes, which can | 


as well, and with more propriety, be passed sepa- 
rately. Upon this question there are, in fact, but 
two sides: one is support, and the other in effect, 
however good in design, is opposition. 

But, sir, while we are legislating for the termi- 
nation of a bloody and expensive war, by placing 
a sum of money at the Executive discretion, for 
the purpose of negotiating a peace, we are again 
required in advance to pass upon the domestic 
regulation of any territory which may, perchance, 


be purchased by the money we are about to ap- | 
propriate; and to that end we are presented accord- |} 


ingly with a “ proviso,” in the following words: 


_ Provided, further, That there shall be neither slavery nor | 
involuntary servitude in any territory on the continent of | 


America which shall hereafter be acquired by or annexed 
to the United States by virtue of this appropriation, or in 
any other manner whatever, except for crimes whereof the 


party shall have been duly convicted: Provided, always, | 


That every person escaping into such territory from whom 
labor or service is lawfully claimed in any one of the United 
States, such fugitive may be lawfully claimed and conveyed 
out of said territory ta the person claiming his or her labor 
or service.” 


And, as though it were not enough to legislate 
for the government of such territory as may be 
procured under and by virtue of this appropriation, 
if any shall be—which rests, of course, in uncer- 
tainty—this amendment, forsdoth, provides for the 
domestic regulation of “any territory on the conti- 
nent of America which shall hereafter be acquired 
by or annexed to the United States in any other 
manner whatever.” And thus this wholesome and 
pacific measure must again be subjected to delay 
and the hazards of defeat—the war must be pros- 
ecuted afresh with its engines of destruction, or 
abandoned by a craven and disgraceful retreat, one 
campaign after another be lost, while the wily and 


treacherous foe and his natural ally, the vomito, | 
are preying upon the brave hearts of our patriotic į 
soldiery—that we may legislate not merely for the | 


domestic government of Mexican territory, in the 


expectation that we may hereafter obtain it, but | 


that we may erect barriers to prevent the sugar 
manufacturer and cotton planter of the South from 
extending his plantation and his slavery towards 
the polar regions. If, then, the popular judgment 
shall commend that pioneer benevolence which 
seeks to provide for the government of territory 
which, though it yet “ sleeps in the wide abyss of 
possibility,’? may be acquired by this proposed 
negotiation, if the appropriation shall be made, and 
a negotiation opened, and the President shall pro- 


pose to accept for indemnity, and the Mexican i 


Government to cede a portion of territory, and the 
terms shall be stipulated, and a treaty be made be- 
tween the two Governments, and ratified by both, 


and the territory be organized by the legislation of || 


Congress; what adequate encomiums shall she lav- 
ish upon that more comprehensive philanthropy, 


and profound statesmanship, which, in a bill de- ; 


signed to terminate a bloody and protracted war, 
raging in the heart of an enemy’s country, casts 
into the discussion this apple of domestic discord, 
under the pretence of extending the benevolent 


egis of freedom over any territory which may at |! n € 
any time, orin any manner, or upon any part of 1 government of Mexican territory, but whose oper- i! 


j ation was suspended by the interposition of the |; 


the continent, be acquired by the United States! 

It is no justification for the introduction of this 
element of strife and controversy at this time, and 
upon this occasion, that it is abstractly just and 
proper, and that the southern States should take 
no exception to its provisions. All knew the 
smouldering materials which the introduction of 
this topic would ignite—the sectional strife and 


would wait upon the result; how it -would array 


against section, the South against the North, and 
the North against the South; and what must be 
not only its direet and positive mischiefs, but how 
its disorganizing and pernicious influences must 
be extended to other measures necessary to stts- 
tain the arm of Government. 


subjected to the delays, hazards, and buffetings of 
this, by reason of this misplaced proviso. Upon 
it the very antipodes of agitation have met, and 
mingled their discordant influenees. This proviso, 
pretending to circumscribe the limits of slavery, is 
made the occasion for the presentation of declara- 


if by mutual appointment, the common battle- 
ground of abstract antagonists; each theoretic 
agitation is indebted to the other for existence, and 
each subsists alone upon the aliment provided 
ready to its hand by its hostile purveyor. The 
votaries of opposing systems seem to have drawn 


cause the smoke of their incense to ascend the 
highest. Both are assailing the same edifice from 


—both declare their support of the bill depends 


| is procrastination and the hazard of defeat. The 
common enemy is overlooked and almost forgotten, 


issue, and revive the slumbering elements of con- 
troversy, in proposing to prescribe domestic regu- 
lation for the government of territory which we 
have some expectation we may at some time, in 
some manner, upon some part of the ‘continent, 
from some government or people, and upon some 
erms, procure, 


| necessary connexion with this bill, and if, indeed, 
it can ever have any practical operation whatever, 


separately. 
i 
|; sire ) 
| cution of this war. | 
il open and decided ground, denouncing itas wicked, 
f 


sire to embarrass the Administration in the prose 
Some, to that end, have taken 


| pine and rapacity—and sympathizing with what 
they are pleased to term a sister republic. Others 
have proposed and insisted upon amendments and 
provisocs to measures obviously just, which, all 
must have seen, could produce nothing but em- 
barrassment and confusion, if not defeat. And, 
‘lin the other House, it was proposed to append this 
|| very amendment to a bill-designed to raise money 

to feed and clothe our brave army in Mexico, 
|| Why, I ask—and why, will the country repeat— 
this ‘pertinacity to ingraft this “ proviso” upon 
some measure relating to this war? It is made 
| general in its application; is to operate through all 
time, and throughout the continent, and is not eon- 
fined to territory to be acquired by this negouation. 


i! measure connected with the war. 


| disturbing question with this bill, does so from 
ji what he regards a duty, I should be ready to ex- 
| claim “an enemy hath done this!” 

But suppose we do not, after all, as we well may 


territory, what a sublime spectacle of legislation 
will a clause like this present tothe world! It will 


i of the American Congress, designed to regulate the 


Mexican veto! A chapter in our history, to b 
| employed by our enemies as evidence of rapacity 
of weakness and depraved morals; a target for the 
jeers and scoffs of the kingly Governments of the 
earth, for the derision of Mexico herself, and the 
i general contempt of mankind! A lapsed legacy to 
i| the memory of misplaced benevolence and abortive 
legislation. We rightfully boast ourselves a great 
; and powerful people; but we are only so when we 
| move with energies united. Our great element of 
| strength is a corresponding element of weakness, 
when our powers are neutralized by the resistance 


man against man, State against State, section | 


This bill not only | 
suffered defeat at the last session, but has been į 


tory resolves in its favor, and the bill becomes, as | 


hither to kindle their respective altar fires, and to 
vie with each other in efforts todetermine who shall ; 


different angles, and for alleged opposing reasons | 
upon the contingency of the amendment; and the i 


efforts of both unite in a common result, and that | 


that we may glare upon each other over a sidebar |] 


This exciting and troublesome question has no || 


it would certainly be equally operative if passed | 
y. It cannot, nor ought it to be conceal- | 
| ed, that there exists in some quarters a strong de- | 


/ unjust, and unconstitutional—the offspring of ra- | 


i| And not one among its numerous and zealous | 
friends has proposed it, except as a rider to some | 
And, were 1: 
‘not assured that the Senator from Vermont, [Mr. | 
Urnam,] who now insists upon connecting this | 


not, obtain by negotiation any portion of Mexican | 


| stand upon the pages of the statute book as an act | 


| conflieting fragments. And while our best facul- 
ties are directed against each other and wasted “in 
domestic conflict, Mexico, our treacherous and 
wily antagonist, whose hope is vibrating between 
our intestine divisions, and her ability to lay her 
sacrilegious hand upon her consecrated images, ta 
waiting for us to withdraw our troops, or fall back 
upon a defensive line, or declare the war ‘unjust 
and unconstitutional, or to see our Government go 
into bankruptey, or the Union dissolved, agreeably 
| to the propositions which have been offered, and: 
the speeches which have been made. And what 
is more humiliating, that the enemies of popular 
i| freedom throughout the world are scowling with 
if malignant gratification to see this great nation uns 
i able to prosecute a war against a crippled and còm- 
paratively feeble enemy, without placing’ in the 
foreground of its measures this pregnant element 
of domestic controversy, which the world sees and’ 
ii knows is the canker which gnaws at the root of our 

i| domestic peace; and when it is seen that if from 

this cause especially we have practically proved 

our inability to unite in the prosecution of a war, 

or to provide measures to establish peace, we shall 

be regarded asa fit object for insult and contumety, 

and be laughed to scorn by the despicable Govern- 

ment with which we are at strife, and which we 

have hesitated to strike, because of her imbecility 

and weakness. ` 

Jf we obtain any portion of the Mexican terri- 
tory, it must be done by conquest or by conven- 
i| tional arrangement. Although we have already 
conquered more than half of the area of that repub- 
lic, and now hold it by military possession, we 
hold it thus as well for our own defence and in- 
demnity as to compel her to negotiate for peace, 
and have no jurisdiction over it except that of mili- 
tary rule, Should California or any other portion 
be ceded to us ina treaty of peace, it would ‘still 
require the legislation of Congress to provide for 
its territorial government; and upon that occasion, 
should the contingency happen, we can legislate 
for fruition, and not for hope. 

I have not partaken of the excitement which 
has prevailed here, and shall not, sir. I have no 
gloomy foreboding over the dissolution of the 
Union. Politicians could not dissolve it if they 
would, and would not if they could, It will live 
on, sir, long after we are all Jaid in the dust, and 
i! pillar after pillar shall strengthen and adorn the 
i| edifice, while others, the venerable and gray-head- 
| ed, who are yet unborn, shall occupy these seats, 
|! and these walls echo to their voices. I would not’ 
|| have added one single. word upon the subject. of 
slavery; but it is due to the occasion that my views 
Il upon it should be fully understood. So far as I 
fam advised or believe, the great mass of the peo- 
ple of the North entertain but one opinion upon 
i the subject, and that is the same which is enters 
tained by many at the South. They regard the 
institution as a great moral and political evil, and 
would that it had no existence. They are not un- 
i| aware of the difficulties which beset it, and do not 
i| intend to provoke sectional jealousy and hatred by 
ill-timed and misplaced discussions. They will 
not listen to the cry of the fanatic, or favor the de- 
signs of the political schemer from the North or the 
South; nor will they ever disturb or trench upon 
the compromises of the Constitution. They be- 
lieve the institution to be local and domestic—to 
be established or abolished by the States theme 
i| selves, and alone subject to their control. But be- 
| ing thus the institution of a local sovereignty, and . 
a franchise peculiar to itself, they deny that such 
sovereignty or its people can justly claim the right 
to regard it as transitory, and to erect it in the ter- 
ritories of the United States, without the authority 
of Congress; and they believe that Congress may 
prohibit its introduction into the territories while 
they remain such. And further, that its prohibi- 
tion in the territories will, by giving them a free 
population, as they become States, tend “ to form 
a more perfect Union, establish justice, ensure do- 
mestie tranquillity, provide for the common de- 
l; fence, promote the general welfare, and secure the 
‘| blessings of liberty to ourselves and our poster- 
iity.?? They have never resisted the admission of 
i a slave State because it was so inhabited; and, 
‘| holding the numerical power in both Houses of 
H Congress, the slave States have increased nearly 
li three-fold. But believing that it is for the ‘ gen- 
' eral welfare,” for the benefit of all the States, 
Hi and not for any part of them, that free territory 


} 
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of opposing sections, or wasted by the chafing of |) should remain so, and that it is the legitimate sub- 
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ject of. legislation, they 
to'distarb. existing rights, at all. proper times, to 
discuss, in. that spirit. becoming brethren of a 
common household, the influences its extension is 
calculated to exert upon the human race and the 
destinies of the country.. And they doubt not that 
if, upon the whole, it shall appear that the heaven- 
born. principles for which this Union was formed 
will be best promoted by such prohibition, that those 
who believe their pecuniary interests or political re- 
lations will be thereby prejudiced will yield, ina 
becoming: spirit, interests so comparatively trivial, 
to ‘promote the general welfare.” Slavery, sir, 
is silently and slowly rolling its dark wave to- 
wards a iropical sun, and God grant that, in His 
own good time, its subjects may there find happy 
institutions as well as a congenial clime. ue 
But this question is too momentous and exciting 
tô mingle with our foreign policy at any time, and 
much more at this time, when our army is in the 
heart of an enemy’s country, and that enemy 
murderous, lawless, and irresponsible—when our 
policy.is lamentably divided, and when we have 
abundant elements of discord, without pressing | 
this one into our service. Believing that this, and 
every question of a kindred character, is calcu- 
lated to.embarrass: the Administration in the prose- 
cution of the war-and in obtaining peace—to defeat 
or render valueless the measures recommended— 
to’array- one. section in feeling against another, in- 
stead of all against a common enemy—l shall, by 
my vote and voice, favor and support the recom- 
mendation of the President, holding him responsi- 
ble for a wise exercise of his discretion, and oppose 
and vote against any and every amendment calcu- 
lated to embarrass its passage, or to render its 
operation nugatory. And this bill, as it came from 
the committee, being free of all extraneous ques- 
tions, 1 shall not vote to insert them, And, for 
one, I shall look with distrust upon any and all 
amendments and ‘ provisoes” which, wherever 
they may emanate, are hailed with so much joy 
by those who oppose the Administration and the 
rosecution of the war. TheState I have the honor 
in part to represent, has considered this subject, 
and spoken concerning it in her sovereign voice by 
certain joint resolutions, which are now upon your 
table. She has spoken in a language of patriotic 
pride becoming the first State in the Union upon 
an occasion so prolific of results and replete with 
interest, We are again reminded that in a time of | 
fearful peri! she raised her own strong arm in aid 
of the Confederacy, and we may read in her ele- 
vated and emphatic tone an earnest of her future 
action, 
Her resolutions are as follows: 


«c Resolved, (if the Assembly concur,) That as war now 


exists between the United States and Mexico, it is the im- |! 


perative duty of every citizen of this country to sustain its 
Government in all proper measures for the prosecution of 
the war, in such a manner as our national honor and inter- 
est? demand, until it shall be terminated by an honorable 
peace. 

“ Resolved, (if the Assembly concur,) That no peace with 
Mexico can be regarded as honorable to the United States |} 
which shall not secure from that republic full indemnity for 
the aggressions which it has committed upon the rights of 
this country and ofits citizens. li 

+ Resolved, (if the Assembly concur,) That if any territory |! 
is hereafter acquired by the United States, or annexed there- 
to, the act by which such territory is acquired or annexed, 
whatever such act may be, should contain an unalterable 
fundamental article or provision whereby slavery or invol- 
untary servitude, exceptas a punishment for crime, shall be 
forever excluded from the territory acquired or annexed. 

*¢ Resolved, (if the Assembly coneur,) That the Senators in 
Congress from this State be instructed, and that the Repre- 
“sentatives in Congress from this State be requested to use 
their best efforts to carry into effect the views expressed in 
the foregoing resolutions.” 


By these resolutions we are instructed to carry 
out the views expressed therein, and not merely 
the sentiments expressed in any one, but in all. | 
The resolution touching the acquisition of territory 
has been understood by some to instruct us to vote 
in this bill for this amendment somewhat famil- | 
iarly known as the “ Wilmot proviso.” [have read 
and e@nsidered it in connexion with those which 
precede it with much care, and neither so read or 
so understood it. In this I regret to add that I am 
compelled to differ with my honorable colleague, 
{My, Dix,] but I do so with that kindness and re- 
spect which becomes our respective positions, and 
which has long characterized our personal and offi- | 
cial intercourse. The construction which I have 
given to those resolutions leaves each and every of 
them operative and consistent one with another. 
It is this: first support the Government in its rea- 


| Power. 


desire, without intending sonable: measures ‘until ‘peace shall be obtained, 


and in that treaty of peace «procure indemnity for 
aggression. If territory is acquired or annexed 
by the negotiation, or in any other mode in the act 
by which ‘it is acquired and subjected to our ju- 
risdiction, insert a provision prohibiting slavery 
therein. : 

I will not do that learned and intelligent body 
which framed and passed those resolutions, the in- 
justice to believe that they regarded an appropriation 
for the purpose of negotiating a peace, even though 
territory might subsequently be acquired by the ne- 
gotiation, an ‘act by which territory is acquired’ — 
that they either expected or desired that an ‘‘unal- 
terable fundamental article or provision’? would 
be appended to an appropriation bill, or that they 
intended to mingle our domestic and our foreign 
policy by ingrafting upon a bill to raise money for 


| negotiation, a clause for the domestic regulation 


of territory yet belonging to a foreign and hostile 
The territory supposed to be that con- 
templated, is California, which is now free; and 
if it is obtained by us, it will be free until it is in 

corporated by us, and cannot become slave terri- 
tory without the legislation of Congress; and in 
and by such legislation a fundamental article pro- 
hibiting slavery can properly be inserted.. Such 
provision might, to be sure, be stipulated in a treaty 
of cession; but, as it would scarcely become the 
sovereignty of the United States, or of any single 
State, to permit a foreign Power to interfere in our 
domestic affairs, no one, itis presumed, would de- 
sire to have it. thus inserted, and make Mexico a 
party, and enable her to control it in future. This 
resolution, then, instructs us that when any terri- 
tory shall be brought within our jurisdiction by the 
act of Congress—whatever that act may be—to in- 
sert in such an acta fundamental clause prohibiting 


| slavery, (and so Iam ready to vote, instructed or un- 


instructed ,) but not to insert it in an appropriation 


| bill, designed to facilitate negotiations for a peace 


before the negotiation has even commenced. The res- 
olution of instruction looks to any other acquisition, 
as well as that contemplated by this negotiation. 
The “Wixmor proviso” gained a “local habitation 
and a name” at the late session, and was before 
the other House when the resolutions were adopt- 
ed; and if it had been intended to instruct us to 
insert that, either in an army bill, or a bill to aid 
negotiation, language would doubtless have been 
employed both plain and unequivocal. We are 
instructed to exact indemnity, too; but no one can 
suppose the legislatute intended we should insist 


i thata “proviso”? for such exaction should be in- 


serted in a bill designed to facilitate negotiation. 
But, sir, if I could have doubted what was the 
fair construction of these resolutions, I should have 
remembered that they emanated from that great 
State which, in all that concerns the interests and 
honor of its country, is animated by the spirit of 
the lamented Tompkins; from the representa- 
tives of a people who will present no impediments 
to a vigorous and thorough prosecution of the war, 
who will justify their Senators in the exercise of a 
just discretion, in sustaining the Governinent ‘in 
all proper measures,” and who will demand that 
the black and bitter waters of domestic agitation 
be not, under any pretence, unnecessarily mingled 
with matters which deeply concern our external 


; condition, and may produce résults which will, in 


an evil moment, dim the lustre which has been 
hed upon our name. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland, rose and said: 
Before the sense of the Senate is taken upon this 
measure, I rise to state, very succinctly, the rea- 
sons for my vote. Lam opposed to any clause 
prohibiting slavery in territory which may be ac- 
quired by the United States; but my opposition is 
exclusively founded upon constitutional grounds. 
It is too late to argue it. I can only state my 
opinion. I think it apparent, from the general 
spirit of the Constitution, that the States were in- 
tended to be, at all times, equal, and in all things 
equal; that the equality was not designed to be 
broken in upon in regard to territory which might, 


| thereafter become the property of the United States 


by their common efforts and common means. I 
hold it to be clear that if a clause like this is in- 
serted, the citizens of the States where slavery 
exists will be practically excluded from settling, in 
any way, in territory which may become ours 
under this bill. In my opinion, that effect is as 
certain and absolute as if they were, in terms, ex- 
cluded. If slavery can be permanently prohibited, 


i go that the prohibition will be binding on the States 
| to be formed out of it after they are. admitted into 
i the Union, then slavery, by an opposite provision, 
‘ could in like manner be permanently provided for 
! and established. Such a proposition as the latter 
: would, I think, receive favor from no quarter; and 
yet, in my judgment, thé question of power Is 
identical. To prohibit slavery, and to establish 
slavery, are but the opposite exertion of the same 
power. I can vote for neither. . | 
. Having expressed this opinion, it is due to my- 
self, and to convictions long and unalterably fixed, 
to state the opinion Lentertain upon the institution 
of slavery itself. I have no opinion which I wish 
to conceal upon any question, whether it arises 
prematurely or not, if it does arise. I believe, and 
have ever believed, since I was capable of thought, 
that it is a great affliction to any country where it 
prevails; and, so believing, I can never vote for 
any measure calculated to enlarge its area, or to 
render more permanent its duration. In some 
latitudes, and for some agricultural staples, slave 
labor may be, to the master, the most valuable 
| species of labor, though this I greatly doubt. In 
others, and particularly in my own State, Tam 
convinced that it is the very dearest species "of 
| labor, and in all, as far as national wealth and 
| power, and happiness are concerned, I am per- 
suaded it admits of no comparison with the labor 
of freemen—and, above all, disguise it as we may, 
if the laws of population shall not be changed by 
Providence, or man’s nature shall not be changed, 
it is an institution, sooner or later, pregnant with 
fearful peril. It is unnecessary, and would be 
improper to enlarge on such a topic. In my own 
State, sir, Iam satisfied that, but for the move- 
ments of political abolitionists, slavery would 
scarcely now have existed. The current of public 
opinion was all setting towards its gradual extine- 
| tion. Laws were passed to encourage and facilitate 
manumission, but these movements have changed 
this opinion,and caused laws to be modified, almost 
| to the prohibition of freedom. The opinion I hold 
upon this institution is not now for the first time 
| formed or expressed by a southern man, The 
history of our country proves this. At the period of 
the Declaration of our Independence—at the period 
of the adoption of the Constitution—there was but 
one sentiment upon the subject amongst enlight- 
ened southern statesmen. WhatI have said was, 
j on every proper occasion, more forcibly said by 
them, and, as foremost amongst them, by Mr. Jef- 
ferson and Mr. Madison, and, as far as I know, 
their opinion was ever unchanged. I do most 
earnestly hope, therefore, and 1 believe, that if the 
South is left to itself—if the North does not inter- 
fere with us—before a century shall have passed, 
slavery will cease to exist by gradual and peaceful 
! emancipation, and, as its consequence, by increas- 
ing, instead of diminishing, the wealth and power 
of the States where it now prevails. 
| After-having said this much, it is hardly neces- 
sary to say that I differ with the honorable Senator 
; from South Carolina as to the conservative influ- 
i ence of slavery upon our free political institutions, 
| I do not hold with him, that they depend in any 
| degree upon the existence of slavery. If I did, I 
; should value them infinitely less than Ido. In my 
| judgment, they rest upon the virtueand intelligence 
‘of the people, and have their firmest support in 
the blessings which theyimpart. But, sir, this is 
a question for southern men exclusively, We 
will admit no interference with our constitutional 
rights. Whatever northern men may think, the 
South is as eminent for morality, religion, and pa- 
triotism, as any part of the civilized globe. Nota 
batile-field of the Revolution; not a conflict which 
has since occurred; not a struggle now going on, 
which is not illustrated by southern valor. Such 
men will submit to no dishonor—no degradation 
will they suffer; and my word for it, the inequality 
of such a clause as this will be so esteemed and 
resisted at every hazard. I repeat, then, as you 
love the Union—as you value our social relations 
—as you value peace—as you value the cause of 
constitutional freedom—as you deprecate civil war 
and all the manifold calamities which ever follow 
in its train—let us be as we are. Keep out this 
fearful element of eternal strife—KEEP OUT TERRI- 
Tory. That done, the present war will soon be 
brought to a close, and peace and prosperity be 
restored to the land. 

Mr. CILLEY rose to speak amidst expressions 
of impatience. He said he should vote for this 
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proviso, not being desirous to acquife any addi- 
tional slave territory; and when the bill came up, 
he should vote against it, if such a provision was 
not contained in it. 

[Cries of “Question. ”] 

The question on the additional section was then 
taken by yeas and nays, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Atherton, Cameron, Cilley, Jobn 
M. Clayton, Corwin, Davis, Dayton, Dix, Evans, Fairfield, 
Greene, Huntington, Miller, Niles, Phelps, Simmons, Stur- 
geon, Upham, Webster, and Woodbridge—21. 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Ashley, Atchison, Badger, Bag- 
by, Benton, Berrien, Breese, Bright, Butler, Calhoun, Cass, 
Chalmers, Colquitt, Crittenden, Dickinson, Hanoegan, 
Houston, Jarnagin, Johnson of Maryland, Johnson of Lou- 
isiana, Lewis, Mangum, Masm, Morehead, Pearce, Rusk, 
Sevier, Soule, Turney, and Wesicott—al. 
` So the amendment was not agreed to. 

The amendment of Mr. Jounson was adopted. 

There being no other amendment, the bill was 
reported to the Senate. 

And the amendment made in committee was 
concurred in. 

Mr. WEBSTER said: If my health had been 


better, and more time had remained to us, it was || 


my purpose to address the Senate on the bill before 


it, and also on several topics with which it is con- ; 
This purpose, under existing circumstan- | 
The true origin of | 


nected, 
ces, I must necessarily forego. 
the war with Mexico, and the motives and pur- 


poses for which it was originally commenced, how- | 
ever ably discussed already, are subjects not yet : 


exhausted. Ihave been particularly desirous of 
examining them. Iam greatly deceived, Mr. Pres- 
ident, if we shall not ere long see facts coming to 
the light, and circumstances found coinciding and 


concurring, which shall fix on the Executive Gov- | 
ernment a more definite and distinct purpose, in- | 


tended to be effected with the coöperation of oth- 
ers, in bringing on hostilities with Mexico, than 
has as yet been clearly developed or fully under- 
stood. 


At present, I should hardly have risen but to | 


lay before the Senate the resolutions of the House 
of. Representatives of Massachusetts, adopted on 
Thursday last. We have a great deal of com- 
mentary and criticism on State resolutions brought 
here. ‘Those of Michigan, particularly, have been 
very sharply and narrowly looked into, to see 
whether they really mean what they seem to mean. 


These resolutions of Massachusetts I hope are i; 


sufliciently distinct and decided. They admit of 
neither doubt nor cavil, even if doubt or cavil were 
permissible in such a case. € Y 
of Massachusetts thinks, it has said, and said 

lainly and directly. Mr. President, I have not, 

efore any tribunal, tried my ingenuity at what the 
lawyers calla special demurrer for many years; 
and I never tried it here in the Senate. In the busi- 


ness of legislation, and especially in considering | 


State resolutions and the proceedings of public as- 


semblies, itis our duty, of course, to understand |! 
everything according to the common meaning of | 


the words used. Of all occasions, these are the 
last in which one should stick in the bark, or seek 
for loop holes, or means of escape; or, in the lan- 


guage of an eminent judge of former times, ‘hitch | 
We must take | 


and hang on pins and particles.” 
the substance fairly and as it is, and not hesitate 
about forms and phrases. When public bodies 
address us, whether we comply with their wishes 


or not, we are at least bound to understand them’ 
as they mean to be understood; to seek for no sub- 


terfuges, and to rely on no farfetched and subtle 
difficulties or exceptions. 
be justly regarded only as so many contrivances, 
resorted to to get rid of the responsibility of meet- 


ing the public voice directly and manfully, and | 


looking our constituents boldly in the face. 


Sir, we are in the midst of a war, not waged at 
home in defence of our soil, but waged a thousand `: 


miles off, and in the heart of the territories of an- 
other Government. Of that war no one yet sees 
the end, and no one counts the cost. It is not 
denied that this war is now prosecuted for the 


acquisition of territory; at least if any deny it, | 


others admit it, and all know it to be true. 

Under these circumstances, and plainly seeing 
this purpose to exist, seven or eight of the free 
States, comprising some of the largest, have re- 
monstrated against the prosecution of the war for 
such a purpose, in language suited to express their 
meaning. These remonstrances come here with 
the distinct and precise objectof dissuading us from 


the further prosecution of the war for the acquisi- | 


tion of territory by conquest. Before territory is 


All such attempts will | 


| actually obtained, and its future character fixed, 
they beseech us to give up an object so full of 
danger. One and all, they protest against the ex- 


it as the solemn duty of the representatives of the 
free. States to take security in advance that no more 
slave States shall be added to the Union. They 


the purchase money is paid or the bargain con- 
cluded. And yet, Mr. President, ingenuity has 


shallow, and hypercriticisms quite incomprehensi- 


their resolutions are not what. they seem to be; 
|! that they do not require any immediate movement 
or present opposition; that they only look to some 
distant future, some emergencies yet to arise; that 
they only refer to a disposition in regard to terri- 
tory, after it shall have been acquired and settled; 


fifty years to come. 
Mr. President, I understand all these things very 


and of other States, as I receive it. 
| gives forth no uncertain sound. 
and distinct. 


Its tones are lear 


slave States shall ever be added to this Union. 
I will read, sir, the Massachusetts resolutions: 
“ Resolved, unanimously, That the Legislature of Massa- 


limits of the United States asa great calamity—an immense 
moral and political evil, which ought to be abolished as soon 
as that end ean be properly and constitutionally attained ; and 
that its extension should be uniformly and earnestly opposed 
by all good and patriotic men throughout the Union. 

“ Resolved, unanimously, That the people of Massachu- 
setts will strenuously resist the annexation of any new ter- 
ritory to this Union, in which the institution of slavery is to 
be tolerated or established; and the Legislature, in behalf 
of the people of this Commonwealth, do hereby solemnly 
protest against the acquisition of any additional territory, 
j! without an express provision by Congress that there shall 
! be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in such terri- 
| tory, otherwise than for the punishment of crime.” 


H 
| 
| 
li Sir, is there any possibility of misunderstanding 
| 


| language? And yet they are hardly more explicit 
than the resolutions of other Legislatures—Michi- 
|| gan, New York, Vermont, and all the rest. 


i| The House of Representatives of Massachu- . 
What the Legislature ;: 


i setts is, I believe, the most numerous legislative 
| body in the country. On this occasion it was not 


hundred and thirty-two votes; against them, none. 
Not one man stood. up to justify the war upon 
such grounds as those upon which it has been, 
| from day to day, defended here, 
without one dissenting voice—and I thank her for 
it, and am proud of her for it—has denounced the 
whole object for which our armies are now tra- 


ple of Massachusetts are as unanimous as the 
members of their Legislature, and so are her repre- 
sentatives here. I have heard no man in the State, 
in public or in private life, express a different 
opinion. 


ing States, and, as such, admitted into the Union. 
But here, sir, I cannot but pause. Jam arrested 


: me with alarm. 
Votes which have been just passed by majorities 
i! here, cannot fail to arrest public attention. Every 
patriotic American, every man who wishes to 
preserve the Constitution, ought to ponder them 
well. I heard, sir, the honorable member from 
New York, (Mr. Dix,] and with a great part 
of his remarks I agreed; I-thought they must lead 
to some useful result. But, then, what does he 
come to, after all? He is for acquiring territory 
under the Wilmot proviso; but, at any rate, he is 
i for acquiring territory. He will not vote against 
| all territory to form new States, though he is wil- 
| ling to say they ought not to be slave States. Other 
gentlemen of his party, from the northern and east- 
rn States, vote in the same way and with the same 


; view. Thisis called “ the policy of the northern 
| Democracy.” I so denominate the party only be- |, 


| cause it so denominates itself. A gentleman from 
ii South Carolina, [Mr. BorLeR,] if Í understood him 


tension of slave territory; one and all, they regard | 


demand of us this pledge, this assurance, before j 


been taxed to its utmost; criticisms, both deep and i 


ble, have all been resorted to, in the hope of show- | 
ing that we do not understand the people; that | 


and in one instance, I think it was said that it did ! 
not appear that anything was required of us for 


| diffurently, Such is not the voice of the free States, | 
Their trumpet | 
I understand that a loud and imper- į; 


ative cail is made upon us to act now; to take se- | 
curities now; to make it certain now that no more : 


chusetts views the existence of human slavery witbin the | 


this? Is there any escape from the meaning of this | 


full; but among those present there was an entire | 
unanimity. For the resolutions, there were two | 


Massachusetts, | 


versing the mountains of Mexico, or about to ! 
plunge into the pestilence of her coasts. ‘The peo- : 


If anything is certain that the sentiment ; 
of the whole North is utterly opposed to the acqui- : 
sition of territory to be formed into new slavehold- : 


by occurrences of this night which, I confess, fill ; 
They are ominous, portentous. | 


rightly, said he wanted no new territory: ‘all he 
desired was equality, and-no exclusion; he wished 
j| the South to be saved from anything derogatory; 
and yet he does not vote against the acquisition of 
territory. Nor do other Senators from southern 
|i States. They are, therefore, in general, in favor 
of new territory and new States being slave States: 
This is the policy of the southern Democracy, 
Both parties agree, therefore, to carry on-the war 
for territory, though it be not decided now wheth- 
er the character of new acquired territory shall be 
that of freedom or of slavery. This point they. 
are willing to leave for future agitation and future 
controversy. Gentlemen who are in favor-of the 
i| Wilmot proviso are ready, nevertheless, to. vote 
'| for this bill; though that proviso be struck out. 
|| The gentleman from New York is ready for that, 
and his northern and eastern friends, who sit 
round him here in the Senate, are as ready as. he 
‘is. They all demand acquisition, and maintairt 
the war for that purpose. On the other hand, the 
|, other branch of the party votes eagerly and uni- 
ii tedly for territory, the Wilmot proviso being re- 
i| jected, because these gentlemen take it for grant- 
|| ed, that that proviso being rejected, States formed 
i| out of Mexico will necessarily be slave States, and 
i added to this Union as such. ` 

Now, sir, it has appeared to me from the begin- 
ning that the proposition contained in the amend- 
ment which was submitted some days ago, by my 
| friend the honorable member from Georgia, is the 
true and the only true policy for us to pursue. 
That resolution was in these words: 


‘Provided, always, And it is hereby deciared to be the true 
|| intent and meaning of Congress in making this appropria- 
tion, that the war with Mexico ought not to be prosecuted by 
this Government with any view to the dismemberment of 
that republic, or to the acquisition by conquest of any por-. 
tion of her territory ; that this Government ever desires to 
maintain and preserve peaceful and friendly relations with 
all navons; and, particularly with tie neighboring republic 
ot Mexico, will always be ready to enter into negotiations, 
with a view to terminate the present unbappy contlict on 
terms which shall secure the just rights and preserve invio- 
|| late the national honor of the United States and of Mexico; 
i| that it is especially desirable, in order to maintain and pre- 
serve thuse amicable relations which ought always to exist 
between neighboring republics, that the boundary of the 
State of Texas should be definitively settled, and that pro- 
į Vision be made by the republic of Mexico for the prompt 
and equitable settlement of the just claims of our citizens 
|| on that republie.?? 


| This amendment rejects all desire for the dis- 
memberment of Mexico; it rejects acquisition of 
territory by conquest; it signifies a wish for the 
restoration of peace, and a readiness on our part to 
enter into negotiations, and to treat, not only for 
peace, but also for boundaries and indemnities. 
This amendment has been rejected; and now I come 
to the point: Who has rejected it? By whose votes 
has this amendment, this very evening, been lost? 
Sir, it has been lost by the votes of the honorable 
| member from New York and his northern and east- 
‘ern friends. It has been voted down by the “ north- 
| ern Democracy.” If this “ northern Democracy” 
| had supported this amendment, it would have pre- 
vailed, and we should then have had no new terri- 
tory at all, and of course no new slave territory; 
no new States at all, and of course no new slave 
States. This is certain and indisputable. If the 
Senate had said what that resolution proposes, the 
danger would have been over. But these gentle- 
men would not vote for it. To a man, they voted 
against it. Every member of the Senate belong- 
ing to the party in the northern States, however 
warmly they may have declared themselves against 
new slave States, yet refused to vote against all ter- 
ritorial acquisition—a measure proposed and offer- 
ed to them as a perfect security against more slave 
| States. They are for acquiring territory; they are 
i| for more States; and, for the sake of this, they are 
‘| willing to run the risk of these new States being 
slave States, and to meet all the convulsions which 
he discussion of that momentous question may 
hereafter produce. Sir, if there be wisdom, or pru- 
| dence, or consistency, sound policy, or comprehen- 
| sive foresight in all this, I cannot see it. 
‘The amendment of the honorable member from 
| Georgia was supported by the votes of twenty- 
|, four members of the Senate. Twenty-nine mem- 
i| bers voted against it. Of these twenty-nine, there 
i| were six gentlemen representing northern and 
ij eastern States, viz: one from Maine, one from 
| New Hampshire, one from Connecticut, two from 
| New York, and one from Pennsylvania. If these 
six members had voted for the resolution, they 
! would have turned the majority, and there would, 
| from that moment, have been no apprehension of 
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few vlavé teritory or new slave States. Against 
the resélution, also, we heard the voices of five 
fiembers fromthe free States in the Northwest, 
“iz: ‘one fiom Ohio, two from Indiana, one fro 
Michigan, and one from IMinois. -` . ; 

“So itis evident that, ifall the Senators from the 
free States had. voted for this améridment, and 
against the acquisition of territory, sach acquisition 
wonld have been denownsed, in advancé, by nearly 
two-thirds of thé whole Senate, and the question 
of more ‘slave States settled forever. For, let me 
say lo you, sir, and to the country, that whenever 
this question is ‘Settled, it mast be settled in the 
Senate. It might have been settled here this night, 
and settled finally and forever. 

- Mr, President, {arraign no men and no parties. 
Itake no judgment into my own hands. But I 
present this simple statement of facts and conse- | 
quences to the country; and ask for it, humbly. 
but most earnestly, the serious consideration of the | 
people. Shall we prosecute this war for the pur- 

pose of bringing on a controversy whiclris likely 
to shake the Government to its centre? 

And now, sir, who are the twenty-four mem- 
bers who supported the amendment of the mem- iJ 
ber from Georgia? They are the Whigs of the 
Senate; Whigs from the North and the South, the 
East and the West. In their judgment itis due | 
to the bestinterests ofthe country, to its safety, to ji 
peace and harmony, and to the well-being of the 
Constitution, to declare at once, to ‘proclaim now, | 
that we desire no new States, nor territory to form 
new States out of, as the end of conquest. For 
one, I enter into this declaration with all my heart. | 
We want no extension of territory; we want no 
accession of new States. The country is already 
large enough. I do not speak of any cession 
which may be made in the establishment of) 
boundaries, or of the acquisition of a port or two | 
on the Pacific, for the benefit of navigation and į 
commerce, But I speak of large territories, ob- 
tained by conquest, to form States to be annexed 
to the Union; and I say I am opposed to such ac- 
quisition altogether. Lam opposed to the prose- 
cution of the war for any such purposes. 

Mr. President, I nust bè indulged here in a short 
retrospection. In the present posture of things and | 
of parties, we may well look back upon the past. 
‘Within á year or two after Texas had achieved its 
independence, there were those who already spoke | 
of its annexation to the United States. Against | 
that project, L felt it to be my duty to take an early | 
and a decided course. Having occasion to address | 
political friends in the city of New York in March, |i 
1837, I expressed my sentiments as fully and as |] 
strougly as I could. From those opinions I have || 
never swerved. From the first I saw nothing, and i 

have seen nothing, but evil and danger to arise to | 
the country from such annexation. ‘The prudence |! 
of Mr. Van Buren stifled the project for a time; | 
but in the latter part of the Administration of Mr. || 
Tyler, it was revived. Sir, the transactions and |} 
occurrences from that time onward, till the meas- | 
ure was finally consummated in December, 1845, |! 
arè matters of history and record. ‘Chat history i 
and that record can neither be falsified nor erased. | 
There they stand, and must stand forever; and they 
proclaim tothe whole world, and to all ages, that | 
Texas was brought into this Union, slavery and 
all, only by means of the aid and active codpera- 
tion of those who now call themselves the “ north- |! 


ealls itself, by way of distifiction and emitent, 
| the “ Liberty Party,” opposed, with all its forte, 
the election of the Whig candidate iù 1844, when 
| it had the-power of assisting in and securing the 
| election of that candidate, and of preventing Mr. 
Polk’s election; and when it was as clear and visi- 
ble'as the sun at noonday that Mr. Polk’s elec- 
tien would bring slaveholding Texas. into the 

Unio. No mana can deny this. And inthe party 
of this “ northern Democracy,” and in this “*Lib- 

erty Party,” too, probably are those, at this mo- 

ment, who profess themselves teady-to meet all 

the consequences, to stand the chance of all con- 

vuisions, to see the fountains of the great deep 

broken up, rather than that new slave States 

should be added to the Union; but who, neverthe- 

less, will not join with us in a declaration against 

new States of any character, thereby shutting the 

door forever against the further admission of 

slavery. 

Here, sir, is a chapter of political inconsistency 
which demands the consideration of the country, 
and is not unlikely to attract the attention- of the | 
age. Ifit be anything but party attachment, car- 
ried, recklessly, to evéry extent, and party anti- 
| pathy maddened into insanity, Í know not how to 
describe it. ; 

Sir, I fear we are not yet arrived at the begin- 
ning of the end. I pretend to see but little of the 
fature, and that little gives no gratification. Ali I 
can scan is contention, strife, and agitation. Be- 
fore we obtain perfect right to conquered territory, | 
there must be a cession. A cession can only be | 
made by treaty. No treaty can pass the Senate, 
till the Constitution is overthrown, without the 
consent of two-thirds of its members. Now, who 
can shut his eyes to the great probability of a suc- 
cessful resistance to any treaty of cession, from 
one quarter of the Senate or another? Will the 
North consent to a treaty bringing in territory sub- | 
ject to slavery? Will the South consent to a treaty 
bringing in territory from which slavery is exclu- 
ded? Sir, the future is full of difficulties and full 
of dangers. Weare suffering to pass the golden 
opportunity for securing harmony and the stability 
of the Constitution. We appear to me to be rush- 
ing upon perils headlong, and with our eyes all 
| open. But I put my trust in Providence, and in 
that good sense and patriotism of the people, which 
will yet, L hope, arouse themselves before it is too 
late. 

Mr. ARCHER said the bill had assumed the form 
which it bore at the last session, when he expressed 
himself to be favorable to its passage ; and it might 
well he the subject of inquiry why he should not 
supportit now. His reasons could be given in a | 
few words. Last year, though the same phraseol- | 
ogy was employed as in the bill now under con- 
sideration, the purpose was reputed to be to settle | 
our boundary according to what then was assumed | 
to be our limit, and the money was not to be em- 

> . : { 
ployed for ulterior objects. He was opposed to the | 
acquisition of one inch of Mexican territory be- 
yond what was necessary to define our boundary. | 
We should sustain and defend rather than despoil 
a sister republic. There were no republics but 
| those on this continent, not one of which but re- 
quired support to enable it to maintain free institu- | 
tuons. But if we despoil a sister republic, what 
sentiment did they suppose would be infused in the 
heart of every other republic in America? They | 
ern Democracy’’ of the United States; in other || would be induced to guard against the republic of | 
words, by those who assert their own right to be || the United States either by a military dictatorship or | 
regarded as nearest and dearest to the people among || by a monarchy, as Paredes had attempted in Mexi- 
all the public men of the country. Where was the | co, and as had been attempted in some of the South 
honorable member from New York, where were | American republics. The necessity of self-preser- 
his northern and eastern friends, when Texas was || vation would drive them to such a course to secure i 
pressing to get into the Union, bringing slaves |} them from being despoiled by us. 
and slavery with her? Where were they, I ask? ‘| But there was another view that was just as ab- |} 
Were they standing up like men against slaves || solutely imperative on his mind as that at which | 
and slavery? Was the annexation of a new slave l'he had only just glanced. It was the introduction 
State an object which ‘northern Democracy” | of the slave question, which would come up with 
opposed, or from which it averted its eyes with | the acquisition of new territory. Had they, he 
horror! Bir, the gentleman from New York | inquired, become absolutely insane with this rabid 
and his friends were consulting and assisting, aid- || appetite for territorial acquisition? What was the 
ing and abetting, the whole proceeding. Some of |! superficial extent of the United States? Had gen- 
them were voting here as eagerly as if the salva- | tlemen passed their minds over it? Did any man | 
tion of the country depended on bringing in an- | suppose thatthere would be no difficulty in carrying |; 
other slave State. Others of us from the North i| out this problem of a free Government without far- i 
opposed it as far as we could. We remonstrated, + ther acquisition, as our population increased? The! 
we protested, we voted; but the ‘northern De- | House of Representatives, now with two hundred |; 
mocracy” helped to out-vote us, to defeat us, to || and twenty-eight members, found it necessary to |! 


overwhelm us, And they accomplished their par- |! adopt the “ one-hour rule”? in debate; but when we | 


pose. Nay, more, ‘The party in the North which || become a population of one hundred: millions, aw it; 


? 


had been éalculated we soon should, it would be 
fécessary to adopt a “minuté rule,”? and thea 
everything would be done out-of doors—nothing 
more than the mere forms of deliberation remain- 
ing; and we shall become the most corrupt Gov- 
ernment ever seen in the world. And did any man 
doubt, if they passed this appropriation, that the 
strugelé on the question of slavery would come? 
Let honorable Senators read the resolutions which 
have already been presented from eight or nine 
States of this Union, expressing their inflexible 
purpose to exclude slavery from all territory that 
may hereafter be acquired. And he had informa» 
tion that resolutions had passed one branch of the 
Legislature of Virginia, and were éxpected to pass 
the other, in which language was used which show- 
ed that the people of his State were prepared for 
resistance to the determination of the free States. 
It was evident, then, that the passage of this bill 
would minister to the dissensions of the States, and 
if they were to subscribe a paper, declaring their 
purpose to be to produce such a calamity, it would 
not be more apparent than by the passage of this 
bill. It was lamentable to think of the consequén- 
ces to résult, which would be either the overthrow 
of this Union, or the infusion into the veins of the 
body politic a poison that would maké it unworthy 
of preservation. ; 

The question was then taken, and it resulve 
thus: . 

YBAS—Mesprs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Bag- 
by, Benton, Breese Bright, Butter, Calhoun, Cass, Ohal 
mers, Colquitt, Dickinson, Bix, Fairfield, Hannegan, Hous 
ton, Jobnson of Louisiana, Lewis, Mason, Niles, Rusky 
Sevier, Soulé, Sturgeon, Turney, Westcott, and Vulee—29. 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Badger, Berrien, Cameron, Cil- 
ley, John M. Clayton, Corwin, Crittenden, Davis, Dayton, 
Evaus, Greene, Huntington, Jarnagin, Johnson of Maryland; 
Mangum, Miller, Morehead, Pearce, Phelps, Simmons, Up- 
ham, Webster, and Woodbridge—24, 


The bill was then read a third time and passed. 
The Senate adjourned at twenty minutes past one 


j o’clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, March 1, 1847. 
The Journal of Saturday having been read— 
Mr. ELLETT rose and said, that when the vote 
was taken on the substitute for the revenue bill, he 
was present in the Hall, and had voted in the neg- 


lative, but found that his vote was not recorded. 


He moved that the Journal be amended accord- 
ingly. 


y 
Mr. GARRETT DAVIS moved that there bea 


| call of the House, 


Mr. ASHMUN inquired of the Speaker whether 
the gentleman’s vote, if recorded, would make any 
difference in the result? 

The SPEAKER said that that question was not 
pertinent to the matter before the House. The 
only question was, whether the gentleman had a 
right to vote or not. If so, under the uniform prac- 
tice of the House, his vote must be recorded. 

The question being then taken on the motion of 
Mr. Gargerr Davis, and decided in: the afirmas 
tive, acall of the House was ordered. 

And, the roll having been called, 141 members 
answered to their names, 

And the names of the absentees having been 
called, 172 members appeared to be present. 

When, on motion of Mr. NORRIS, all further 
proceedings on the call were dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER then stated the question, 

And Mr: ELLETT voted. 

Mr. WENTWORTH rose and said that a simi- 
lar omission had been made in the case of Mr. Ep- 
SALL; that gentleman having voted in the afirmas 
tive on the said substitute. ; 

Mr. EDSALL confirmed the statement. 

The correction was ordered. 

The SPEAKER said the question would be thus 
left precisely where it was on Saturday. 

Mr. DOUGLASS said, that in the report as given. 
in the Union, he was represented as having voted 
on that question both in the affirmative and nega- 
tive. Now, he was quite sure he had no right to 
give more than one vote, and he had given that in 
the negative. 

The CHAIR replied, that on the Journal of the 
House he was so recorded. 

GENERAL APPROPRIATION BILL. 

A message was received from the Senate, an» 
nouncing that that body had passed the “ Bill 
making appropriations for the civil and diplomatic 
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expenses of the Government for the year ending 
June 30, 1847, and for other purposes,” with 
amendments; which bill and amendments, on mo- 
tion of 

Mr. McK AY, were referred to the Committee of 
Ways and Means. 

On motion of Mr. McKAY, the House proceed- 
ed to the consideration of business. on the Speaker’s 
table, when the naval pension bill and the Post | 
Office appropriation bill, with the amendments of 
the Senate thereto, were referred to the Committee 
of Ways and Means. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


_The House proceeded to the consideration of the 
bill making appropriations for the naval service for 
the year ending the 30th of June, 1848, witl the 
amendments of the Senate thereto; when it was 

Resolved, That the House do iusist on its disagrveiment to 
the amendments to the said bill, numbered three, twelve, 
and thirteen, and insist upon its ameudments to the said | 
amendments of the Senate, numbered one, two, and five, | 
and ask a conference upon the said disagreeing votes of the | 
two Frouses. 

And Messrs. McKay, Bewrox, and Scuencr, 
were appointed managers at said conference on the | 
part of the House. 


INCREASE OF THE MARINE CORPS. 
The House proceeded to the consideration of the 
“ Bih for the increase of the marine corps of the 
United States,” with the Senate amendmeiits there- | 
to; when the said amendments were concurred in. 


JOHN PAUL JONES. 

‘The House proceeded to the consideration of the: 
“ Bill for the relief of the heirs of John Paul Fones,” | 
with the amendments of the Senate thereto; whieh 
amendments were read, when 

Mr. HUNGERFORD moved that the said: bill 
and amendments be laid upon: the table; and, the 
question being put, was decided: in. the affirmative. 

So. the bill was laid on the table. 
. MILITARY ACADEMY. 

The bill making appropriations for the support |! 
of the Military Academy: for the year ending the | 


| to the Committee of Ways and Means, with in- 
| structions to report the same forthwith. 


apply an emolient to the- evil, andis designed to afford Jood 
for party vultures to feed upon, rather than bread for the | 
starving people of Freland : 2 


are contributing in the most liberal manner to afford that aid. | 
which the Congress. of the United. States cannot constitu- | 
tionally grant: ` 

“And whereas there are`thousands of American poor, 
who are excluded from the benefit of American almshouses. 
and poorhouses hecause. of the infiux of foreign paupers and. 
criminals will now fill them to overflowing: 

“ And whereas THE AMERICAN Poor have claims upon 
the American Government egual to those in a foreign land : 
Therefore, ` 

“ Be it enacted, That the like sum of five hundred thou- 
sand dollars be and the same is hereby appropriated, out of 

| any moneys in the treasury not otherwise appropriated, for 
the purchase of fuel and flour, for the benefit of such Ameri- | 
ean poor as may be found in a state. of distress, and: the 
President of the United States ishereby directed to distribute 
the same in such manner and in such proportion as he may 
deem expedient.’ 


The SPEAKER decided that the motion to refer it 


with these instructions was notin order. 
Mr. LEVIN appealed from this decision. 
And the question being put, “ Shall the decision | 
of the Chair stand as the judgment of the House?” 
it was decided in the affirmative. 
Mr. CARROLL moved that the bill be referred 


Mr. WASHINGTON HUNT moved to com- 


mit the bill toa Committee of the Whole on the | 


state. of the Union, and make it the special order of 


amendments. to the Committee- of Claimss which 


|| motion was: agvéed to. 
“ And whereas the people of the United States themeelves | 


The bill making appropriations for the-civil and’ 
diplomatic expenses forthe year ending June 30, 
1848, which had been returned from the Senate 
with amendments, was taken up, and the bill and 
amendments were referred to the Committee. of 
Ways and Means. ee 

The bill from the Senate making appropriations 
for certain fortifications for the year ending the 
30th of June, 4849, was twiee read, and referred to 
the Committee of Ways and Means. 2 

Fhe Senate hill giving the consent of Congress to 
an act of the General Assembly of Virginia au- 
thorizing the levy of tolls on the James river; wae 
| read twice. 

Mr. SEDDON asked that the bill be put upon 
its passage. = 

Mr. GEORGE W. JONES moved that the said 
bill be referred to the Committee ow the Judiciary. 

Mr. WHIFE moved to commit the bill. Dis- 


i agreed to. 


The question recurred on the motion to refer to 

| the Committee on the Judiciary, and was decided 
in the negative. $ 
The bill was then read a third time and passed. 


The bill from the Senate for the relief of Mary 
McRea, widow of Lieutenant Colonel William 
McRea, was taken up, and read a first and second. 


the day for two o’clock this day, and moved’ the 
previous question. 

The SPEAKER ruled the motion out of order, 

Several points of erder and inquiries were here 
made; after which— ; 

The SPEAKER said he had decided the motion. 
of Mr. Hoyr to refer the bill to the Committee of 
the Whole on the state. of the Union out of order, 
as the. motion to refer to the Committee of Ways: 
and Means took precedence. This was an errone- 


tee of the Whole on the state of the Unian took ! 
precedence of all other motions to refer, and the 

uestion. would accordingly be first put on Mr. 
Hunr’s motion. 


30th of June, 1848, was taken up; when— 

Ow motion of Mr. McK AY, it was 

Resolved, That the House do. insist upon their | 
disagreement to the said amendments of the Sen- 
ate to: said bill, and agree to: the conference asked 
by the Senate. 

Mr. Huncerrorp, Mr. Boyn, and Mr. Canes 
B. Siri, of the conference, were appointed as the 
managers, on the part of the Ehouse. 

RELIEF FOR IRELAND. 

The (Senate) “Act to provide some relief for the 
suffering people of Ireland,” was read twice. 

Mr. WASHINGTON HUNT asked for its im- | 
mediate consideration. 

Mr. G. W. JONES moved that it be laid upon 
the table; upon which motion the yeas and ‘nays 
were demanded and ordered; and, being taken, 
resulted—yeas 75, nays 79. 


YEAS —Messrs. John Q. Adams, Stephen Adams, Arnold, 
Barringer, Bayly, Bedinger, Bell, Benton, James A. Black, 
Boyd, Brinkerhof, William G. Brown, Burt, Augustus A. | 
Chapman, Reuben. Chapman, Chase, Cobb, Cocke, Cullom, | 
Collamer, Collin, Cottrell, Cranston, Cummins, Cunning: 
ham, Daniel, Dillingham, Dobbin, Dockery, Ellett, Elsworth, 
Ficklin, Garvin, Gentry, Gordon, Graham, Grover, Harman- 
son, Hopkins, George 8. Houston, Edinund W. Hubard, 

fungeriord, James H. Johnson, Joseph Johnson, Andrew 
Johnson, George W. Jones, Seaborn Jones, Kaufinan, Pres- 
ton King, Leake, MeKay, Marsh, J. P, Martin, Barkley Mar- 
tin, Morris, Moulton, Norris, Perrill, Perry, Pillsbury, Reid, 
Rhett, Ripley, Ritter, Roberts, Sawyer, Seddon, Alexander 
Di Sims, Leonard H. Sims, Simpson, Starkweather, Thi- 
bodaux, Jacob Thompson, Tredway, Wilmot, and Wood- 
ward@75, 

NAYS—Messrs. Abbott, Ashmun, James Black, Brod- 
head, Carroll, Cathcart, John G. Chapman, Crozier, Dargané 
Darragh, Garrett Davis, Dixon, Douglass, Dunlap, Edsall, 
Erdman, John H, Ewing, Foot, Giles, Goodyear, Grinnell, 
Hate, Hamlin, Harper, Hastings, Henley, Henry, Elias B, 
Holmes, Samuel D. Hubbard, Hudson, Washington Hant, i 
Cliaries J. Ingersoll, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Jenkins, Daniel 
P: King, La Sere; Lewis, Long, lay, MeCtean, McClel- 
land, McCrate, Joseph J. McDowell, McGaughey, MeHenry, 
MeHvain», Morse, Moseley, Newton, Niven, Parrish, Pol- 
lock, Ramsey, Reife, Juhus Rockwell, John A. Rockwell, 
Root, Kunk, Russell, Scammon, Schenck, Severance, Tru- 
man Smith, Albert Smith, Thomas Smith, Caleb B. Smith, 
Stanton, Stewart, Strohm, Thomasson, Benjamin. Thomp- 
sọn, James Thompson, Tibbatts, Vinton, Wentworth, White, 
Williams, Winthrop, and Wiight—79. 


So the bill was not laid upon the table. 

Ma, LEVEN moved.that the: said: bill he: referred 
to the Committee of Ways and Means, with the! 
following instructions: 

“ Whereas; the. proposed raligft for Dreland: cannot. even 


| 


| 
| 
| 


; to.a direct vote on committing the bill to the Com- 
|: mittee. of the Whole on the state of the Union. 


: sideration on the table; which motion to lay on the 
' table was decided in the negative: Yeas 85; nays 89. || 


Mr. BOYD inquired. what would. be the effect of : 
the previous question, if seconded? H 
The SPEAKER said it would bring the House 


Tha previous. question. was seconded and the | 
main question. ordered, viz : Shall the bill be com- 
mitted to a Comnaittee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union? i 


107. 


Committee of Ways and Means—the previous: 
question still operating. ; H 
Mr. CARROLL inquired if the question on the | 
amendment to the motion to refer to the Committee 
of Ways and:means, viz : ‘ with instructions .to re- 
port the bill forthwith,” was not: to be put? 4 
The CHAIR stated it. was not, as Mr.. C. had | 
withdrawn it. | 
Mr. CARROLL said he had only withdrawn it 
that the motion to refer to the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union might be put. 

The question was stated on agreeing to the mo- 
tion to. refer the bill to the Committee. of Waysand 
Means; and, being put, it was decided in the affirm- 
ative. 

So the said bill was.referred to the Committee of 
Waysand Means. 

Mr. WOODWORTH moved to reeonsider the 
vote by which the bill for the relief of the heirs of 
John Paul. Jones was laid- on the table, and:moved: 
the previous question. . 

Mer. McKA-Y moved to lay the motion for re-con- 


| 


i 
| 
| 
| 


j 
i 


The question. then recurred. on the motion to re- 
consider, and: it was- decided in the affirmative; 
Yeas 86, nays 79. i : 

The question. recurred on concurring with the 
Senate in their amendments.to the-bill. 

Mr. WOODWORTH. moved the previous. quesy | 
tion, but. the House. refused: to secand.it. 


Mr.. GORDON. and. Mr. COBB: made inquiries | W 
‘| state of the Union on the bill authorizing an exam 


|| iInatiow of certair Mexican claims. 


of the: Chain, which: could: not; be heard: by: the rer 


anter, i ‘ 
P A short debate then arose, in which: Messrs: | 


BOWLIN and WHITE: participated. 


ous decision : the motion to commit to a Commit- | 


|| the same State. 


It was decided in the negative: Yeas, 69,. nays | 


The motion. recurred on referring the. bill to the i 


time, and referred to the Committee of the Whole. 
And the bill from the Senate to provide for the 
purchase of the manuscript papers of the late 
ames Madison was also taken up, and read'a first 
and second. time, and' refèrred to the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union. : 
Mr. WINTHROP moved to reconsiderthe vote 
by which the Senate. bill for the relief of Mary 
McRea, widow of Lieutenant Colonel Willkum 
McRea, was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole, in order that it might be referred. to the 
same committee to which: the bille for the relief of 
Mrs. Ffamilton, widow of Alexander Hamilton, 
and the bill to provide for the purchase of the man- 
uscript papers.of the late James Madison, were re~ 
ferred. The motion was agreed to, and the bilt 


|| accordingly referred, 


Mr. BOWDON moved to discharge the Com- 
mittee. of the Whole onthe state. of the Union froy 
: the consideration of the bill to remove the land 
office at Lebanon, in Alabama, to Jacksonville. in 
Disagreed. to. 

Mr. GEORGE S. HOUSTON, by leave, from 
the Committee of Ways and: Means, to which 
was referred the bill making appropriations for the 
Post Oftice Department, together with the Senate 
| amendments, reported the same, with the recom- 
i mendation that the House concur with the Senate 
| in some and disagree.to other of their amendments, 
| Mr. H. moved toamend the first of the Sen- 
| ate’s amendments by adding a proviso authorizing 
; that postmasters: whose salaries do not exceed. three 
| hundred: dollars: per annum may be allowed to 
| frank letters written by themselves, and receive 


f 
1 


|| letters free of postage not exceeding half an ounce 


in weight; and also moved the previous question. 

The previous question was seconded, and’ the 
main question ordered, viz: Will the House agree 
to the amendment of Mr. H. to the first amend- 
ment of the Senate? and it was decided in the af- 
firmative. 

The question was then put on agreeing to the 
first amendment of the Senate as amended, and it 
was agreed to. i 

The stcond amendment of the Senate was then 
read and agreed to. 

The third and fourth of the Senate’s. amend- 

ments were then read and disagreed to. 
Mr. POLLOCK, from the Committee of Claims, 
| to which was referred the Senate bill for the relief” 
| of the heirs and representatives of the late Robert 
i Sewall and a bill for the relief of James F: Sotho- 
ron, reported the same without amendment. 

The bills were committed. 

Mr. POLLOCK, from the same committee, re- 
i ported a bill for the relief of William Greer; which 
was read a frst- and‘ second time, and committed: 

Mr. G. S. HOUSTON made. an ineffectual at- 
tempt togo into Committee of the Whole on the 


i 


i 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
i 
| 
| 


Mr. RATHBUN moved to discharge the Com» 
! mittee of the Whole:fiom the:consideration of the 


ii Mr. BOWLIN momed to. refer the: bill. and: j| bill fox the velin€ aff Elija White and: others}. for 
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the: purpose of taking ùp- and acting on the bill in 
the Boise. Disagreed to: Ayes 83, noes 49—two- 
thirds not voting in favor thereof. f 

Mr. McKAY. moved that the House take a re- 
cess this day from half-past two to five o'clock. 
Agreed to. . 


Mr. LEAKE asked leave to offer a resolution. || 


Being objected to— 


Mr. L. moved a suspension of the rules; which 


motion was disagreed to. 


Mr. BOWLIN asked leave to offer the following 
resolution: : ' 
Resolved, That in order to encourage, preserve, and dis- 


tribute, for general referegsce, a full and accurate Register of 
Debates, each member of this House be authorized to sub- 
scribe for the same number of copies of the Congressional 
Globe and Appendix, and on the same terms and conditions, 
that each member of the Senate takes the same under the 
regulations of the Senate resolution of August 7, 3846. 

The resolution being objected to— 

Mr. BOWLIN moved a suspension of the rules, 

The question was put, and the rules were sus- 

ended. f , 

The rules being suspended, the resolution was 
received. ; : 

Mr. BOWLIN moved the previous question; and 
under its operation the resolution was adopted— 
yeas 78, naye 73. i 

Mr. WENTWORTH moved to reconsider the 
voté just taken, and also moved to lay the motion 
to reconsider on the table; which last motion was 
agreed to. 


Mr. RATHBUN moved that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole for the purpose 
of taking up the bill for the relief of Elijah White 
and others. Disagreed to. 


Mr. GORDON, from the Committee of Claims, 
to which was referred the Senate bill for the relief 
of: Thomas H. Noble, reported the same with the 
following resolution: 

Resolved, That Senate bill for the relief of Thomas Ww 
Noble, and the accompanying papers, be referred to the See- 
retary of the Treasury, with instructions that he be request- 
ed to direct the proper accounting officer to report to this 
House, on the second Monday of December next, all the 
facts pertaining to the case which are in the possession of 
the Treasury Department. 

On motion of Mr. GORDON, the Committee of 
Claims were discharged from the petition of J. W. 
Nye; and it was Jaid on the table, and ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. HOUGH, from the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, to which was referred the 


Senate bill to provide for transporting the mail to | 


Oregon, reported the same without amendment 
Committed. 

Mr. MeCLELLAND, from the Committee on 
Commerce, reported the following resolution; 
which was agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be requested 
to cause all the Jaws now in force relating to the commerce 


and navigation of the country, tobe compiled and commu- | 


nicated to the House at as early a day as practicable in the 
next session of Congress, arranged under convenient and 
suitable heads ; and that he aiso communicate, in connexion 
therewith, all such modifications of such laws as he may 
deem essential to the public service. 


Mr. McCLELLAND, by leave, presented cer- 
tain resolutions from the Legislature of Michigan, 
relative to the existing war with Mexico. Laid 
on the table. 

Mr. McC., from the Committee on Commerce, 
reported a bill authorizing a register to be issued 
to the brig Leveret; which bill was read three times 
and passed. 

On motion of Mr, McCLELLAND, it was 


Resolved, That the sixteenth joint rue of the two Houses 
be suspended so far as respects the bill authorizing a regis- 
ter to be issued to the brig Leveret. 

MILITARY BILL-——GENERAL TAYLOR. 

The bill making appropriations for the support 
of the army and of volunteers, which had been’ 
returned from the Senate with amendments, was 
taken up. 

On motion of Mr. McKAY, it was, together with 
the amendments of the Senate, referred to the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. 

The joint resolution of thanks to General Tay- 
lor, his officers and men, for their gallant conduct 
in storming the city of Monterey, which had been 
returned from-the Senate with amendments, was 
taken up— =~ 

And, on motion of Mr. CARROLL, the amend- 
ments of the Senate were concurred in. 

POST OFFICE BILL. 
The House proceeded to the consideration of 


the bill making appropriations for the service of 
| the Post Office Department for the year ending the 
; 30th of June, 1848, with the amendments of the 
Senate thereto; when, 


On motion of Mr. HUNGERFORD, it: was 
| Resolved, That the House do insist upon its 
amendment to the said amendments of the Senate, 
and insist on their disagreement to sundry of the 
Senate amendments to. said bill, and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate. 

Messrs. Georce S. Houston, Geo, W. Jones, 
and Seaman, were then appointed managers to 
conduct said conference on the part of the House. 


| MILITARY ACADEMY. 


| 


conference on the part of the House on the bill ma- 
king appropriations for the Military Academy for 
the year ending June 30, 1848, made a report, 
which was agreed to by the House. 

Mr. MORSE, from the Committee on Private 
Land Claims, to which were referred Senate bills 


of the heirs of Louis de la Houssaye, deceased; 
and a bill confirming the claim of the heirs and 
legal representatives of Pierre Dufresne to a tract 
of land, reported the same without amendment. 

The said bills were then severally read a third 
time and passed. 


Public Lands, reported a joint resolution to pro- 
hibit the sale at private entry of certain lands in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

After a short debate by Mr. STANTON and 
Mr. FARAN, the joint resolution was then read 
three times and passed. í 
|} Mr. STANTON moved to suspend the joint 
rules of the two Houses of Congress to permit this 
|| joint resolution to be sent to the Senate. Agreed to. 

ELIJAH WHITE. 

Mr. RATHBUN again moved to suspend the 
rules, and that the House go into Committee of 
the Whole,'for the purpose of taking up the Sen- 
ate bill for the relief of Elijah White. Agreed to: 
Ayes 80, noes 36. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into com- 
mittee, and took up the bill for the relief of Elijah 
| White. 

Mr. SCHENCK rose to a question of order. 
It did not follow that because the House had sus- 
j pended the rules and resolved itself into commit- 
tee, they must take up the bill for the relief of Eli- 
jah White. 
bill it pleased. It required a vote of the committee 
to take up any bill. 


|| order. The House had specially suspended the 
‘rules and resolved itself into committee for the 
| purpose of taking up the bill. 

Mr. SCHENCK appealed from the decision of 
the Chair; and, after some discussion by Messrs. 
| SCHENCK, VINTON, CHAPMAN of Ala- 
| bama, and HOPKINS— 

The time (half past two o’clock) having arrived, 
a recess until five o’clock, P. M., was announced. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The appeal which was pending at the time of 
recess, was further debated by Mr. GARRETT 
| DAVIS and Mr. COBB. 

The question on the appeal was then put, and 
the decision ofthe Chair sustained. 


Mr. BRODHEAD moved that the committee 
ij rise. Disagreed to, 


The bill for the relief of Elijah White and oth- 
| ers, was then taken up, and the bill and accom- 
panying report read. 

Mr. GARRETT DAVIS moved that the com- 
mittee rise without reporting the bill. Disagreed 
to: Ayes 48, noes 73. 

The committee then rose and reported the bill. 
| Mr, BRINKERHOFF moved the previous 
question. 

Mr. ASHMUN rose to a question of order, 
and asked what was the report of the chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole? 

The SPEAKER said that the report was, that 
the committee had had under consideration the 
bill for the relief of Elijah White and others, and 
had directed him to report the same to the House 
without amendment. ; 

„Mr. REUBEN CHAPMAN moved to lay the 
billon the table. Disagreed to. 


Mr. HUNGERFORD, from the committee of | 


The committee could take up what | 


for the relief of William B. Keene; for the relief |! 


1 


Mr. MORRIS, by leave, from the Committee on. || 


i 


The CHAIR overrule . ScHENCcK’s pol | et : ° 
The CHAIR overruled Mr. Sonrwer’s point of |i report the bill with the recommendation thatitought 


Hi 


{ 


The previous question was then seconded, and, 
under its operation, the bill was ordered to be read 
athird time, and was read a third time, and passed: 
Yeas 102, nays 52. 


Mr. McK AY, from the Committee of Ways and 
Means, to which was referred the bill making ap- 
propriations for the support of the army and of 
volunteers, for the year ending the 30th of June, 
1848, and for other purposes, with the amend- 
ments of the Senate thereto, made a report, recom- 
mending that the House agree to some and dis- 
agree to other of said amendments. - Committed to 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. 


On motion of Mr. McKAY, the bill establishing 
certain post routes, with the amendments of the 
Senate thereto, was committed to the Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union. 


Mr. WINTHROP asked leave to make a report 
from the Committee of Ways and Means. 

Mr. WENTWORTH objected. 

Mr. McK AY moved that the rules be suspended 
to enable Mr. Winturor to make the report. 

The yeas and nays were ordered on the motion. 

Mr. McKAY then withdrew the motion to sus- 
pend the rules. 

The House proceeded to consider the joint reso- 
lution of the House suspending the sixteenth joint 
rule, so far as it related to the joint resolution to 
prohibit the sale at private entry of certain lands 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, which had been returned from 
the Senate with an amendment rescinding the said 
joint rule, so far as it would operate on all bills 
and joint resolutions passed this day by either 
House. The amendment was agreed to. ' 

Several executive communications were here 
laid before the House by the Speaker. ` 

LITERARY INSTITUTIONS. 

Mr. WINTHROP, from the Committee of 
Waysand Means, to which was referred numer- 
ous memorials from the various colleges and liter- 
ary institutions of the country, praying that books, 
instruments, and appuratus imported for the use of 
colleges and institutions of learning, may be ex- 
empted from the payment of duty, asked to be 
discharged from the further consideration thereof. 
The committee was discharged. 

Mr. WINTHROP, from the same committee, to 


i which was referred the Senate bill to exempt cer- 


tain articles imported for literary institutions from ` 
the payment of duty, reported the same without 

amendment, and a recommendation that it do not 

pass. 

Mr. W. stated, that although he was directed to 


not to pass, yet a minority of three of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, of which he (Mr. W.) 
was one, were in favor of the passage of the bill. 

Mr. ANDREW JOHNSON moved to lay the 
bill upon the table. 

The question was decided by yeas and nays: 
Yeas 95, nays 90. 

Mr. RATHBUN moved to reconsider the vote 


i by which the bill was laid on the table. 


Mr. ROOT moved to lay the motion to recon- 
sider on the table. Agreed to. 


THE ARMY BILL. 
_ Mr. McKAY moved that the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union; which motion was agreed to. The House 


, accordingly resolved itself into committe ', and pro- 


ceeded to consider the bill making appropriations 
for the pay of the army and of volunteers, for the 
year ending June 30, 1848, and the amendmeiits of 
the Senate to the said bill. 

The first, second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth amendments of the Senate 


| were read and concurred in. 


The ninth amendment was read; the Committee 
of Ways and Means recommended that the House 
disagree to the same. ; 

Mr. JACOB THOMPSON and Mr. NEWTON 
expressed their hopes that the House would con- 
cur with the Senate in the ninth amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE W. JONES opposed it. 

The question was then put on agreeing to the 
ninth amendment of the Senate, and decided in the 
affirmative. 

All the amendments of the Senate having been 
acted on, the bill was laid aside. 


THE POST ROUTE RILL. 
On motion of Mr. HOPKINS, the bill to estab- 
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lish certain post routes, which had been returned 


from the Senate with amendments, was taken up, | 


and the amendments of the Senate authorizing new 
post routes read and concurred in. 

The amendment of the Senate to this bill (a new 
section) was read. 

Mr. HOPKINS moved to amend the same by 
striking out all thereof and inserting a substitute, 
a copy of which could not be obtained. 

The question was put on agreeing to Mr. Hor- 
kins’s amendment to the amendment of the Senate, 
and it was decided in the affirmative. 

The amendment of the Senate, as amended, was 
then agreed to. 

All other of the Senate’s amendments were read 
and agreed to, except the amendment of the Sen- 
ate authorizing letters going to and returning from 
the officers and privates of the army in Mexico to 
go free of postage. 

Mr. HOPKINS said that he had no objection 
to so much of the Senate’s amendment as admit- 
ted letters to go to the army free of postage, but 
not to allow letters coming from the army to be 
free; both because it was not necessary, and be- 
cause it could not, in practice, be told what letters 
came from the army, and what did not. He 
moved, therefore, to strike out that portion of the 
amendment which permitted letters coming from 
the officers and privates to come free of postage. 
Agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was then agreed to. 


Mr. McKAY moved that the committee rise | 


and report the bills and amendments thereto acted 
on. Agreed to 

The committee rose and reported accordingly. 
` The bill making appropriations for the pay of 
the army and volunteers for the year ending June 
30, 1848, was then taken up, together with the 
Senate’s amendments thereto. The amendments 
were read and severally agreed to. 

The bill establishing certain post routes, to- 
gether with the amendments of the Senate as 
amended by the Committee of the Whole, were 
taken up, read, and agreed to. 

Mr. BAYLY moved that the House resolve it- 
self into Committee of the Whole, and take up the 
fortification bill. 

Mr. STEPHEN ADAMS moved that the House 
adjourn;swhich motion prevailing, 

The House, at a quarter past seven o’clock, 
adjourned, 


IN SENATE. 
Turspay, March 2, 1847. 
The reading of the Journal was dispensed with. 


Mr. CHALMERS presented the credentials of 
the Hon. Henry S. Foore, elected a Senator of 
the United States by the Legislature of the State 

_ of Mississippi, for the term of six years from the 
4th of March, 1847. 


On motion by Mr. BERRIEN, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to the consideration, as in committee of the 
whole, of the bill to amend the act of January 18, 
1837, to provide for the payment of horses or 
other property lost and destroyed in the military 
service of the United States, 

No amendment being offered, the bill was re- 
ported to the Senate, and ordered to a third read- 
Ing, and was, by unanimous consent, read a third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. BREESE, from the Committee on Public 
Lands, to whom was referred the bill of the House 
to amend the act to carry into effect in the States 
of Alabama and Mississippi the existing compacts 
with those States with regard to the five per cent. 
fund and the school reservations, reported the same 
with an amendment. 

The Senate proceeded to the consideration of 


said bill, as in committee of the whole, and the i 


amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was then reported to the Senate, and, 
-the amendment having been concurred in, was 
ordered to a third reading, and was, by unani- 
mous consent, read a third time, and passed. 


Mr. EVANS, from the committee of conference, 


‘made a report upon the disagreeing votes of the | 


two Houses upon the bill making appropriation for 
the support of the Military Academy of the United 
States for the year ending 30th June, 1848. 

The Senate concurred in the report. 


On motion by Mr. NILES, it was é 
Resolved, That the Senate insist on their amend 


| 


osed to give this trust, might be well qualified for | 
| p t=} D q K 


i cers and men belonging to her, and commit the 


| had yet more testimony. 


ment disagreed to by the House-of Representatives, 
and on their disagreement to the amendment of the 
House to their amendment to the bill to establish 
certain post-routes, and ask a conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses. 

Messrs. Nites, Arcurson,and Moreneran, were 
appointed a committee of conference on the part of 
the Senate. 


TRANSPORTATION TO IRELAND. 
On motion by Mr. FAIRFIELD, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to consider, as in committee of the whole, 
the joint resolution authorizing the employment of 
the United States ship Macedonian in transporting 
provisions for the famishing poor of Ireland and 
Scotland. 


Mr, FAIRFIELD moved to strike out the ap- 
propriation of $6,000 for repairing and fitting said 
vessel for sea; which was agreed to. 

Mr. DAVIS moved an amendment to authorize 
the Secretary of the Navy to place the United 
States ship Jamestown at the disposal of Captain 
Robert B. Forbes, of Boston, for a like purpose. 

Mr. DAVIS said that there was a contribution ! 
waiting in the city of Boston for an opportunity for 
remittance, ampunting to $60,000; and that Cap- 


tain Forbes was a gentleman whose character and || 


ability for the purpose contemplated by his amend- | 
ment were well known. He hoped, therefore, that 
the amendment would be adopted. 

Mr. ARCHER rejoiced as much as any man at 
the spirit of liberality which had exhibited itself 
throughout the country, with reference to the ca- 
lamity in Ireland. But he could not consent, as a 
member of the Senate, to contribute on our part in 
the mode prescribed in this resolution. These pub- 
lic vessels cost a great deal of money; and he was || 
apprehensive that they could not be committed to || 
private hands without incurring great risk of Joss || 
to the country. The gentlemen to whom we pro- 


the task, and the public property might be safe in | 
their hands. But how were we to be satisfied on || 
this point? Was the fact to be considered as suffi- | 
ciently established in the mere word of a Senato 
on this floor? Suppose that the persons in com- | 
mand should be guilty of any outrageous abuse of | 
the vessel, was there any remedy? If a public offi- 
cer were sent out, the Government would know 
where to look for the responsibility. In case of | 
the loss of the vessel, might not the person in com- 
mand shield himself from the consequences, with- 
out even attempting to disavow his want of care or 
skill? Why not send one of our own officers? We 
might as readily do this as lend a ship. Why 
send a publiczvessel} and leave on shore the offi- 


| go in any known character, he would be satisfied. 
| He would prefer that she should be under the 
| command of a naval officer. And such an officer 
i might casily be found. He was aware that our 
officers were anxious to go in another direction, 
and if it Jed them to where there would be a little 
fighting, they would like it the better. The officer 
named for the Macedonian was quite trustworthy 
and competent; and so, also, was Captain Forbes, 
who had great experience in the service. 

Mr. DAVIS supposed that if the Government 
gave the commander a sealed letter, it might be 
To avoid the difficulty, however, he 


ship to a private individual? It was a course with- || 
out precedent, and held out a dangerous example 
for the future. He hoped that the resolution would į 
be rejected, and we should then send out a public 
vessel manned by officers and men belonging to 
the United States. 4 
Mr. FAIRFIELD said, that as far as he could 
understand, the Senator from Virginia having been 
very indistinctly heard, the main objection of that 
Senator was, that the vessel would pass out of the 
hands of the Government. But it was impossible 
at this moment to devise any other mode. The |; 
fact was that all the officers and men in our navy | 
were wanted. Recruiting was going on daily, but | 
men enough could not be raised to supply the wants |; 
of the service. Officers could not be obtained, be- į 
cause they would be unwilling to turn their backs j} 
on the war. They would be reluctant to go on a i 
voyage in any other direction than that which con- | 


| voyage. 


| sufficient. 
moved an amendment to meet the case, authorizing 


There could be no apprehension of danger, the 
act of God only excepted. Captain Forbes was 
| also known to be a gallant officer, perfectly. trust- 
i worthy, and admirably qualified to take command 
of a vessel. i A 
Mr. MILLER said that many of the citizens 
of New Jersey had contributed liberally, and were 
desirous to obtain a national vessel to carry out 
their bounty. In New York: private vessels. had 
| become scarce, and freights were very high; and 
to.search after a proper. vessel, would consume 
much time. A public vessel was now lying at the 
Navy Yard, which was not fit for war service. 
The Secretary had said that he did not want this 
vessel, The person named to command her, was 
of high character, trustworthy, and looked for no 
recompense. The only objection. seemed to be to 
the placing of a public ship under the contro] of a 


| private individual; and it was said there was: no 


precedent for such a course.. The occasion was 
also without precedent. -If we could lend a vessel 
to carry out grain, we could, with the same pro- 
priety, lend a ship to a competent man to carry it 
out. The ship was asked for, and it was a matter 
of little consequence whether she was carried out 
by a private individual of known character, or a 
public officer. The Macedonian would be very 
happily selected. She came here from England 
loaded with instruments designed for our destruc- 
| tion, and we send her back freighted with supplies 
of food for her starving people. ‘Cast your 
bread on the waters, and after many days it shall 
be found.” "I'he breezes of Heaven would favor 
her course, and waft her to her destination. 

Mr. WEBSTER said he was disposed to favor 
the general object of this resolution. But he felt 
a slight difficulty whe’ he was desirous to have 
removed. He was at a toss to know in what par- 
ticular character this vessel could proceed on her 
He could not see how, as a private ves- 
sel, she could go without a register; or, if she 
carried the authority of a national ship, how she 
could be sent under private command, He de- 
sired to know if she could be invested with any 
character by which she would be admitted into an 
Irish or English port? She would be a sort of an 
anomaly on the water. If this objection could be 


i 
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| 
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| removed, and he could see that the vessel was to 


the Secretary of the Navy to despatch said vessels 
upon the service as public ships, if he shall be of 
the opinion that the public interest will be better 
subserved thereby. ` 

Mr. BADGER repeated the objections he had 


previously urged against placing one of our public 


vessels in private hands. The Senator from New 
Jersey {Mr. Mirier} seemed to think we had 
only to put the grain on board, and Heaven wouid 
send a favoring breeze to waft it to Ireland, and 
perhaps the steering power, at the same time, to 
ake her in the right course. He did not suppose 
that, if the Senator did not belong to the creed 
which had been promulgated by his namesake, he 


ducted to hazardous enterprise, and the prospect of '| 
glory. It was asked how we could be assured of j 
the safety of the public vessels in private hands? |: 
He thought the evidence before the Senate was ;; 
sufficient to putdown any apprehensions. But he ; 
He had the recommen- ; 
dations of the most respectable citizens of New | 
York in favor of Captain DeKay. The names 
signed to these recommendations were those of the | 
ex-collector of the port, the mayor of the city, and į 
others, than which there were not more respecta- | 
ble names in that city, none in which Congress | 
could be disposed to place more confidence. We | 


| might then be satisfied with this security. There | 
was a letter from Mr. Pickett, our late chargé at | 
| Peru, who states that he had executed a treaty by | 
i which Captain DeKay was entitled to ¢80,000 from | 


the Government. ¢ have this sum-in our hands. | 


j find its way to Ireland or Scotland. 


had any special revelation on the subject. 

Mr. MILLER replied that he had the highest 
authority :—“Cast your bread upon the waters, 
and after many days it will be found.” 

Mr. BADGER rejoined. The Senator had mis- 
quoted the words; which are, “Cast thy bread on 
the waters, and after many days it shall return to 
hee.’? Now, this bread we did not wish to return; 
we desired never to see it again, but that it might 
He believed 
officers might be found who would be pleased to 
carry it oul. 

‘The amendments were then agreed to, and the 
oint resolution was reported to the Senate, the 
; amendments concurred in, ordered to a third read- 
| ing, and by unanimous consent, read a third time 
; and passed: Yeas 23, nays 11. 
i [tis as follows: 


i 
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| Resolved by the Sencte-and House of Representatives of the 
United States of Americu in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Navy be, arid leis hereby, auttiorized to 
place at the disposal of Captain George C. De Kay, of New | 
Bersey, the United States ship Macedonign, for the purpose | 
oftransporting to the famishing poor of Ireland and Seot- 
land sneh contributions as may be made for. their relief; |: 
\ and that the said Seeretary be also authorized to place at 
the disposal of Captain Robert B. Forbes, of Boston, tle 
United: States sloop- of war Jamestown for the like purposes 
or, if the Secretary shail, be. of option that the public irt- 
terest will be hetter subserved thereby, he is authorized to 


despatcl: said vessels upon the service aforesaid as public | 


ships ; 
MESSENGERS AND LABORERS. 
Mr. CAMERON ‘submitted the following reso- 
lution for consideration: 


Resolved, That the messengers and laborers of the Senate 
be in future employed. during the recess of Congress, at 
fheiy usual per diem, ander the direction of the Sergeanit-at- | 
Arm of the Senate, and that tere shall. be no other com- 
pensation allowed in future. 


SMITHSONEAN INSTITUTION. 5 

Mr. BREESE presented á report of the Board 
of Regents of the Smithsonian Fnstitution, made 
agreeably to law, showing the operations, expen: 
ditures, and condition of the institution; which 
was ordered to be printed. 

POST OFFICE APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. NILES, from the eommittee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
bill.meking appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the year ending the 30th 
day of June, 1848, made aá report thereon, 

The Senate concurred in the report. 

REPORTING BY CONTRACT. 

On motion by Mr. HANNEGAN, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of the following 
resolution, submitted by him on Thursday last: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be, and hereby 
is, authorized and directed: to contract with Dr. James A. | 
Houston to furnish, ful! and accurate reports of the proceed- i 
ings and debates in the Senate for the thirtieth Congress: 
Provided, 'That-the cost thereof shalt nob exceed the sunt of 
$12,000 tor the- long session, aud $5,000 for the shortsession: 
and in the event of an extra session of said Congress, in Jike 
proportion for such extra session, to te paid out of the ap- 
propriation for uve contingent expenses of the Senate: Pro- 
vided, also, That said contractor shall employ a sufficient 
numher of stenographers aud other reporters, to enable him 
tö Curnish full and accurate reports of each day’s proceed- 
ifiys did debates in printed form on the succeeding mom- 
ing, aud shalt have the same neatly made up at the close of 
every. week, in quarto form, for preservation, and shall 
furnish to each member of the Senate twenty copies of the 
daily'and twelve copies of the weekly publication, and that 
he'stiadl also:send daily, by mail, aeopy of the daily reports 
to tho principal newspapers of the United States. 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland, moved to amend 
the resolution by adding the following: 

Said’ reports’ to be furnished’ to such newspapers in the 
city of Washington as shall agree to print and publish the 
same daily in full. 


Mr. HANNEGAWN accepted the amendment as 
a modification of the resolution. 


Mr. BENTON rose and said that this resolution f 


which was: urged upon the Senate in the expiring 
moments of the session, authorized a contract to 
be made for reporting the debates of this body, with 
an individual of whose character we knew nothing, 
and appropriating $18,000—#12;000 for the long 
session, and $6,000 for the short one—for that pur- 
pose, There had been no consultation on the sub- 
jest, no time for proper deliberation, or for the 
exathination’ of the subject by any committee of | 
the Senate.. Before he sat down, he would ask | 
for the appointment of a committee to whom the | 


resolution might be referred, and he would ask to || 


be: a member of that committee, and he would 
pledge himself to sit night and. day, to examine 
this matter, to siftit, and see what was at the bot- 
tom of it. Flis business: of reporting had: been 
occupying the attention of Congress ever since he | 
had been a member of the Senate. This’ resolu- 
tion required the reports: to be published and laid 
on the tables of Senators on the following morning. | 
Tt was nat possible for these reports, in a full and 
correct form, to be furnished on the next morning. 
A speaker, according to the ordinary rate of deliv- 
ery, could speak seven thousand wordsin an hour. 
When it. was considered how many hours this 
body was sometimes in session, we must come to | 
the conclusion that whoever undertakes: to report: 
everything thatwas'said during that-sitting; would 
undertake-to do what: he could not-do, —A-great:| 
many: propositions: kad heretofore been: made for | 
the purpose off securing ample daily reportas and’ | 
the subject was sent to. the: Conimittee on the Lis 
brary. It was for some length of time kept-under : 


reported to recommend that the reporting should 
be intrusted to the two- establishments. of the city, 
and not to an. unknown person who came here to 
halloo after Senators—yes, halloo. after them; and 
who said, “t will do. your reporting: T will far- 
nish you with full and correct reports, and have 
them printed. by the néxt morning.” ‘Fhe Joint 
Committee of the two Houses had examined the 
subject, and reported in favor of giving encourage- 
ment to these two existing establishments, and the | 
| necessary aid was io be given in thé shape of & 
| Subscription. Authority was given to each Sena- | 
tor to subscribe for twelve copies fo either of; 
the establishments. What was the result? The | 
result was, that the committee having reported, | 
and the Senate. having acted on the report, the ; 
| Secretary was authorized to make a contract with | 
either of these establishments, or both, if they | 
would comply with the terms of the contract. | 
What followed? Messrs. Gales & Seaton, after 
_an experience of forty years, declined. the contract. | 
These practical printers, of forty years standing j 
and experience, thought it prudent to decline. 

Messrs. Blair & Rives alone aeceded to the terms, 


j took the contract, and commenced the publication 
j of the debates. 


And this had been done for two 
sessions. Not the two sessions immediately pre- 
‘ceding a Presidential election, not for a temporary 
and party purpose, but as a thing to last, and go | 
on, and which they had determined to carry on. | 
They had carried it on, they were carrying it on, 
at a pecuniary loss to themselves. He had before 
him a wanseript of the weekly payments; for a 
single week, the week before the last, forty-nine 


there was. paid out to them, by the Foreman, five 
hundred and twenty-four dollars; the paper cost 
three hundred and twenty dollars, and when fuel, 
and. all incidental expenses were included, there 
was a thousand dollars counted out weekly. The 
expenses for last week were’ forty dollars more į 
than: they were for the preceding one. And all! 
this, without counting anything for the services of | 
Mr, Rives, whose personal attention to his business | 
was indefatigable, or the interest on a capital of 
fifty-five thousand dollars invested in the establish- 
ment. From this. statement of what is paid out 
and paid in, it was clear that a loss of money was 
| sustained by these gentlemen, with whom we had 
made a contract. . 

Mr. Rives had admitted his knowledge that this 
was the result, But his language was, that although 
he knew it was a losing business, he was’ going 


life and for his posterity; that he had.a son whom 
i he had named. Franklin, and that he intended: to 
“make a printer of him, and to teach him to follow 


j 


would be his pride to hold up the establishment, 
Mr. Rives, therefore, looked beyond present in- 


establishment in this country which would rank 
with the old establishments of other countries, and 
would. endure for generation after generation, as 
they had endured. This establishment was per- 
fectly free from. political bias; it knew nothing at 
all about party; it looked only to be a standard 
journal of our debates. He said'a standard jour- | 
nal, because every member had his remarks sub- 
mitted to him for his own revision; and his speech 
appears in full, just as he writes it out, in the Ap- 
pendix. Mr. Rives had undertaken. to build: up 
this establishment, and as he had determined to | 
carry it on for life, he looked to be ultimately re- 
munerated for any loss he may have sustained. in 
the beginning. His words. were, I shall lose at 
the beginning, but shall gain in the end.” 

Such was the establishment with which the Sen- 
ate had made a contract. Was there any com- 
plaint as to the manner in which the contract had: 
been-fulfilled? The numbers were published as 
rapidly as.the debates permitted: they were keep- 
ing up with the progress of the session. Here 
they were, in his: hand, up to within a very few 
days, already amounting to nearly seven hundred 
pagesextra quarto pages—devoted exclusively 
to the proceedings. of Congress, leaving out: all 
other matters: He was authorized-to say by Mr. 
Rives, that if the Senate-desired to have the re- 
ports:laid- on ite tables daily, it should be done. 
| Now they waited until there was matter enough: 
to-thake up e-fullform,and printed ant laid. on: 


| consideration. by that committee. lt was finally i 
+ per week: 


| 


persons were employed in the establishment, and || 


on to establish a business: which would. be for his: | 


the exampie set by that great man; and that it | 
to be carried on by this son after he was gone. | 


convenience; his ambition urged him to found an | 


the tables sonietimies two, three, or four numbers 


Mr. B: then took up the resolution which was 
now offered, and read it. It was perfectly intelli- 
gible: he understood it. ‘This reporter might. as 
well tell him that he could. put all the waters of 
the Potomac into a quart bottlé as give full and 
accurate reports of the two Houses on the next. 
| morning. ‘Fhereporter must permit him to retain 
the possession of a little common sense. If this 

erson took the ground that he could do all this, 
1e must be very little acquainted with the business: 
he did not know what he said. He mightas well 
assert that he could bottle up the Potomac river. 

He had, however, a fundamental objection to 
this resolution. He had moved. the original reso-+ 
lution under which the present Journal of Debates: 
was published. His object was to separate the 
standard of debates from the daily political press, 
and to give members of Congress an opportunity 
to understand in what manner they were to be 
reported before the country. his had been ac~ 
eomplished. The House of Representatives had 
adopted this. mode; the Senate had adopted it; and 
at this very moment the debates in the two Houses: 
were given to the world in a national form. From 
the moment this separation from the daily press 
had been: effected, w standard of debates had been: 
erected, by which members could judge of the 
mode in which they were to be presented to the 
country and to the world. And now a resolution 
was offered to overthrow this plan; and this, too, 
in the expiring. moments of the session. He knew 
the project could not succeed. He knew that ones 
half or three-quarters of what was said would be 
omitted; and the part which was left out would be 
the remarks of those members who were not in 
favor with the party connected with the press. It 
was well known here that such things had beer 
frequently done, and that the only security mem- 
bers had for being faithfully reported: was to fúr- 
nish the materials themselves. 

It was to be regretted that this body had never 
before had a standard of debates. In other coun- 
tries, it was the practice of Governments to keep 
up standing armies, for the purpose of influencing: 
the opinions of the people. Here, we had no- 
standing armies. We relied: only on the intelli- 
gence-of the people, and it was necessary that we’ 
should keep them supplied with the materials for 
j forming an accurate judgment. We ought not to 
suffer ourselves to be garbled and misrepresented 
by the reporters and letter-writers in the newspa- 
pers. The individual member had a right to re- 
quire that he should not be placed before the coun- 
try in a false position. But the-injury done to the 
individual by misstatements of his' opinions: disap- 

eared in the more important wrong which. was: 
inflicted on the public interests. Members were 
sometimes made to appear contemptible and ridic- 
ulous, while we had no power to stop these out- 
i| rages. One thing, however, we had the power to 
do, and this we had done. By erectinga standard 
of debates, which had gone out rapidly throughout 
the country, we had furnished the means of cor- 
recting false and injarious reports; and so long as 
this standard was sustained, everything would go 
on well. Hiere was thatstandard. Here it was— 
their own work, as revised by themselves. This 
was a matter which concerned our Government. 
It did not concern him as an individual; but it con- 
cerned the Government under which we all lived; 
and in erecting this standard of debates, we had: 
made a great step, whicli we are now required to 
retrace. Nothing was permitted to go into this 
journal of debates but a correct report of the de- 
bates themselves—no party, no political matter. 
It was stipulated that nothing but the debates 
should be contained in this work. There were to 
be no remarks, no commentaries, not a particle of 
extrinsic matter. Then, the report was to'be sub- 
mitted to the, members, in order that it might bë 
revised, and that the whole should go out as their 
own work. These were the two great points to 
be obtained. 

And what had we preserited to us in this resolu- 
tion? ‘* Doctor James A. Houston:” ‘For the 
thirtieth Congress.” He wanted no doctor; he 
| never knew a doctor who: could report? he wanted’ 
a. workingman; and he wanted reports, not ** for 
the thirtieth’ Congress; ’” büt he wanted them to be 
continued througt three hundred Congresses. And 
the standard we had now established: would: grow 
up with: the increase: of the country, and: become 
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debates were to be published mixed up with any 
editorial matter which it might be thought desirable 
to introduce—to be mixed up with all the matters 
of the press. He happened to say the other day 
that a voltigeur was a nimble fellow, who would 
sometimes jump. on-a horse, and hold on by the 
mane. He was reported as saying, that a volti- 
geur was a singular fellow, who jumps up and 
hangs on by the reins. Why, he would then turn 
the horse round, and be carried into the midst of 
his enemies. . 

But was not this a scheme to found a partisan 
press? And if it is a speculation of that kind, we 
were called on to subscribe eighteen thousand dol- 
lars to build it up. And we were required to give 
circulation to its sentiments by subscribing for 
thirty-two copies, weekly and daily. This was a 
large subscription. And these speeches were not 
to be revised by the speakers, not by a single 
member; and in this crude and unsanctioned form, 
they were to be sent to all the presses of the coun- 
try. If the scheme was one to operate on the other 
partisan papers, we should not only be aiding the 
press here, but promoting its party objects in the 
country. The same papers which contained our 
debates would also contain full editorials; the pa- 
pers would be distributed by our sanction, and all 
the partisan matter they contained would pass with 
our endorsement. It would be argued that Con- 
gress Supported the publication, and the sentiments 
of the editor would be received as part of the pro- 
ceedings. In offering these remarks, he was not 
influenced by any political considerations. He 
had endeavored to establish a standard of debates, 
The work was going on. The contract had been 
complied with. Any member of Congress going 
home will find there a perfect report of his speeches. 

It would not be in our power to break up this 
work. We might cut off five thousand naw, and 
ten thousand another time, but it would survive 
theseamputations. It had disturbed no one’s poli- 
tics. No man here or elsewhere, now or hereaf- 
ter, would be able to say what was its political 
bias. Then it was the pride and boast of its pro- 
prietor to keep it free from party matler; and no 
man, a thousand years hence, would be able to 
say what were the polities of its publisher. It was 
a national work, the object and effect of which was 
to diffuse throughout the whole country accurate 
intelligence of the opinions expressed by Congress 
as to the measures of the Government. 

Where was the establishment of this ‘* Doctor 
Houston ?”’- Where was this person who was to 
be put forward to break up the establishment of 
Messrs. Blair & Rives? They had complied with 
their contract: they had given bonds in a large 
amount. What security would the Senate have 
that this stranger would fulfil his engagement? 
Never until now had he (Mr. B.) had the oppor- 
tunity to give his opinion of the Congressional 
Globe—of its nationality of character—of the man- 
ner in which it had been prepared. He had em- 
braced this occasion to do so, and he would now 
move that the resolution be referred to a select 
committee, to inquire into the expediency of au- 
thorizing this contract; and he would on this occa- 
sion electioneer to be appointed one of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. PEARCE rose to correct an error into which 
the Senator from Missouri had fallen with reference 
to his resolution to the Committee on the Library. 
‘The committee had made no report on that resolu- 
tion. All the members of the committee were in 
favor of some measure; but they were rather in 
‘favor of having sworn reporters, who should be 
officers of the Senate. On looking back to the 
journals, however, they discovered that this subject 
had been so frequently brought before Congress, 
‘without success, that they did not make their 
opinion. They were certainly in favor of sworn 
reporters There was no report from a committee. 
He had himself offered a resolution, but it was his 
own act, not on the part of the committee. Rapid 
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: had printed as many as three, if not four numbers 


and correct reports would be a-disideratum—much |; in a week; 


more important than the names of the bills which 
produced the discussion. He did not know that 


the difficulty had yet been entirely overcome, al- |j 


though, as to his case, he must say that the reports 


in the Congressional Globe had been not merely |i 


impartial, but exceedingly liberal. He did not 
know that the speeches could be reported in full by 
the morning, but in the Appendix they were to be 
found correct. If any Senator expected to be fully 
reported, he will be required to pay for it. If any- | 
thing could be done to bring about a. beneficial 
change in the system, it should be doe. He re- 
peated that he had no cause for complaint as to the 
manner in which he had been reported. 

Mr. BENTON said he understood the Senator 
from Maryland did not offer the resolution referred 


to in his capacity of chairman of the Committee on |} 


the Library? 

Mr. HANNEGAN said the Senator from Mis- 
souri had done him no more than justice in exon- 
erating him from participating in any scheme for 
the next Presidency, or any other. The simple 
object which he had in view in presenting the reso- 
lution was to procure full, accurate, and impartial 
reports of the debates in the Senate. Hitherto 
they had not been able to obtain such reports. It 
was of great importance that a full and correct re- 
cord should be made of the interesting and impor- 
tant debates—such as that of the preceding even- 
ing—which were at present allowed to pass to 
oblivion, It was impossible for the speakers to 
furnish such reports. It was not in the power of 
the human mind to recall, with the accuracy re- 

uired in an authentic record, the words spoken in 

ebate. Never had he heard pobler sentiments 
fall from human lips than he heard last night. 
But they must be lost. There was no one to re- 
port them. Nor was it to be expected that re- 

porters could sit through the day and the night. 
The aid of stenographers was indispensable. As | 
to the practicability of the plan, it had been abun- | 
dantly established. He had before him a volume 


at other times, when the proceed- 


while 


| fast as they had matter to fill a number. But time 


further remarks. . 

Mr. REVERDY JOHNSON was sure that the 
Senator from Missouri would do him the justice 
| to acknowledge that. the sole object hé (Mr. J.) 
had in view was to obtain: fair and full reports ‘of 
the Senate debates, which every onè must admit 
were not now furnished. As to the impractica- 
bility of the proposition, the Senator from Mis- 
souri was altogether mistaken. He (Mr. J.) had 
; Visited Europe two years since, and had attended 
| the House of Commons for a week. The debates 
| Were given next morning in the morning papers, 
| word for word. 

Mr. BENTON. Only the principal speakers 
are thus reported in London. <A time was fixed 
for any great debate, and the reporters came for a 
| great job. It was the great night debates. 

Mr. JOHNSON could inform the Senator that he 
was mistaken. The whole debate was given. Tif- 
teen or twenty reporters were employed, who re- 
| lieved each other every twenty minutes. The same 
thing could be done here with equal facility. ‘It 
ee well known that everybody was not reported 
here. 
‘had the time and industry to report themselves, 
| and amongst that number was his friend from Mis- 
souri. He could not suffer from any mode of report- 
ing! As to the objection that the reports would be 
published in party papers, it was altogether futile. 
One of the objects of the proposition was to correct 
the present partial system of reporting in the polit- 
ical papers. He appealed to the good sense of the 
| Senator from Missouri, and hoped that he would 
| acquiesce in the decision of a majority of the body, 
! and not carry his threat of “ speaking out the ses- 
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of the London Times, containing full and com- |j sion, in order to put the proposition down.” Asto 


plete reports of the debates in Parliament. Fre- 
quently Parliament sat from five o’clock in the 
afternoon till four or five o’clock next morning; 
and yet the debates were given in fall, and pub 
lished in the morning paper three hours after the 
adjournment. He had the most friendly feelings 
towards Blair & Rives, and towards Messrs. 
Gales’& Seaton. They knew him too well to sup- 
pose him capable of intending to injure them: and 
the proposed plan, instead of inflicting any injury ; 
upon those gentlemen, would benefit them by i 
saving them the expense of reporting in the Senate. į 
He wished to secure full and prompt reports of 
Senate debates. Sometimes the “Globe”? was two : 


or three weeks in arrears of the proceedings and |, 


debates. [Mr. BENTON. Oh! no.] Then he 
(Mr. H.) was strangely mistaken. One of the 
editors of the “Globe” was present in the Cham- 
ber, and he (Mr. H.) was quite willing to refer to | 
him for the accuracy of the statement that the 
“Globe” did not keep up with the debates. 

He had said all he intended to say, but he again 
disclaimed any improper motives.* 

Mr. ATCHISON expressed a hope that the 
Senator from Missouri and the Senator from In- 


a committee, that would be equivalent to a defeat 
of the project. The object was to make arrange- 
ments for next session, and they must be made 
during the recess, : 
Mr. BENTON said he did not propose to spea 

to the end of the session. He had a right to ask 
| for a committee on this subject, under the parlia- 
mentary rule. There had been no report from any 
committee. Ina money point of view, embracing 
an expenditure of $18,000, besides the amount of 
| the subscription, it ought to pass through the ex- 
i amination of a committee. Limiting himself to the 
' money view of the case under the parliamedtary 
rule, a committee must look into it. Somehow or 
other we had of late fallen into the practice of vo- 
ting away $10,000, $20,000, or $30,000, by a mere 
resolution. It was very different when he: first 
| took his seat on this floor. He had a parliament- 
ary objection to this running such a measure 
through, without the report of a committee, and in 
i a single morning, when the rules of this body re- 
i quire that no bills appropriating money shall be 
i passed through two stages in one day; so that he 
vad a right to ask for three days for the passage of 
| this resolution. Was it not so? 
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diana would be appointed as a committee to report |! Tho VICE PRESIDENT here read the rule re- 


at the next session. S 7 
Mr. BENTON hoped the Senator from Indiana | 
would be onthe committee, to sift this business to | 


the bottom. 


Mr. HANNEGAN said he could not refuse. || 


Mr. BENTON said he had never electioneered 
for an office before, but he would now for the Sen- | 
ator from Indiana. | 


Mr. ATCHISON wished to exempt the Senator | 


from one imputation. He wascertamly no candi-: 


date for the Presidency. . 
Mr. BENTON explained that Blair. & Rives | 


* Mr. Hannecan was in error if he meant the Conerxs- | 


i Maryland. 


ferred to by the Senator from Missouri. 


Mr. BENTON resumed. It was exactly as he 


; had supposed.- It would require the resolution to - 


take the form, and go through the stages of a bill. 
| The rule was made to protect the contingent fund 
i from being plundered by sudden resolutions. 
| He had only a word to say to the Senator from 
Whenever there was a great debate 
| in Parliament, the daily papers in London, for the 
i purpose of selling onc hundred thousand extra 
| copies of their paper, went to the expense of a 
| double or treble set of reporters. Each took fifteen 


“| minutes, at the end of which time, with the aid of 


‘his notes and his memory, he was able to report 
‘every word of the debate. But this system was 


SIONAL GLOBE; but correct, ifbe meant the Appendix, which H pursued only as regards prominent speakers. Às 


eontains the finished speeches, written out or revised by 
the members themselves.—Ens. | 


to the members who were engaged in the drudgery. 


Those were most accurately reported, who | 
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of business; working all day in, Parliament, there 
avere no Buch. reports of what they did. or said. 
Mr. R. JOHNSON replied, that. the immediate 
“question before the Senate was, whether we should | 
‘yefer. the resolution to a committee? The rule 
‘which had been referred to related only to.the read- | 
ing of bills. „Fie referred the Senator from Mis- | 
souri to two cases of bills—one, the act of May 
last, granting the appropriation of men and money 
-for the. war, and the other, the tariff act of 1846; 
in both of which easés, the reference to a commit- | 
tee had been refused. On one of these questions of | 
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reference, the Senator from Missouri voted against | 
the motion. | On the tariff act he did not vote. 
Mr. BENTON stated that the rule was of recent ; 
origin, and was made for the purpose of protect- |: 
ing the contingent fund, to guard the contingent 
fund of this body; and that, with this purpose in 
view, it was required that these appropriations j; 
should be granted in the form of a bill. In one of | 
the cases referred to by the Senator from Mary- |; 
land, (the war bill of May last,) the bill had un- | 
“dergone the examination of a committee before it || 
came from the House. He saw the Military Com- 
mittee early in the morning, and came into the 
Senate with the bill as it had been examined. As 
to the tariff act, it appropriated no money from the || 


H 


treasury, particularly not from the contingent fund. ;| 


Now, we had..to fall back on the parliamentary | 

law, and it was for this reason he had moved to 

refer the resolution to a select committee. 

_ Mr. BADGER asked for the yeas and nays on 

the motion, and they were ordered. f 
The question was then taken, and decided in the 

negative: Yeas 19, nays 29. 


Mr. CHALMERS then rose and said, that, |! 
having voted against the reference, he desired to || 


state the reason which had induced him to do so. 
The Library Committee, of which he was a mem- 
ber, were last year unanimously in favor of the 
appointment of a corps of reporters, who should 
sustain the character of officers of the body. ‘The 
great difficulty was on the score of the expense 
necessary to sécure the services of a competent 
corps. He, himself, was in favor of employing the 
corps of reporters, cost what it might. The com- 
mittee were informed by Messrs. Blair & Rives 
that. the compensation proposed by the Senator 
from Missouri would not be adequate to enable 
them to furnish reports so ample as was desired by 
the committee., This and other difficulties which 
resented themselves, and with the detail of which | 
fe would not trouble the Senate, prevented the 
committee from making a report; and the chair- 
man offered the resolution authorizing the purchase | 
of the ‘Congressional Globe and Appendix,” 
which was now in force. For so great an object | 
as an ample and accurate report of our debates, he 
would have thought no expense too great. He 
had voted against the reference of this resolution, 
because, if it was necessary to have a corps of re- 
porters employed under this resolution, the con- 
tract must be made at the preceding session, to 
allow time for collecting that corps. 
ever expected to obtam full reports, they must 
employ a sufficient number of reporters, and pay 
a fair compensation. He hoped the Senate would | 
now act on this resolution, and adopt it. Had the | 
Senate made this compensation to Blair & Rives, | 
it would have enabled them to give full reports, 
Mr. NILES said it appeared to him that unless 
the reporters for Blair & Rives had failed to per- 
form their duties, it was not proper to enter into | 
this new contract. He had not examined into the | 
matter. The result of this new experiment would i 
be an entire failure, and the whole money appro- 
priated would. be thrown away. We should con- |! 
tinue to have the same. kind of reports we had 
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If the Senate || 


.Mr. R. JOHNSON asked if the Senator from 
“Missouri desired to say, that.if a resolution had 
| been offered, received, and discussed, it would have 
i to go back, in order to be introduced again, accord- 
ing to the forms he had indicated ? 

Mr. BENTON replied that the rule of the Sen- 
| ate was for the protection of the contingent fund-— 

to give time for us to reflect on what was going on. 
Thatrule had been violated. The resolution ought 
to have taken its place on the calendar. It was ir- 
regularly, illegally brought under the cognizance 
of the Senate. : 

Mr. HUNTINGTON. That was not a joint 
resolution. , Had not any Senator a right to submit 
: a resolution ? 

Mr. BENTON. This rule was made to prevent 
his body from taking money out of the contingent 
und without proper deliberation. It was a rule of 
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Í recent origin. Gentlemen had got pretty much in 


the way of discarding it. But this was not merely 
a violation of parliamentary law, but a violation for 
the sake of plunder. He was determined to bring 
the whole scheme out before he had done with it. 
The business of the session must now goon. He 
would move to postpone the further consideration 
of the resolution. 

The motion was withdrawn; when 

Mr. SEVIER moved its postponement until to- 
morrow. 
| Mr. BADGER asked for the ayes and noes; 
which were ordered. 

Mr. SEVIER withdrew his motion. 

Mr. BENTON moved to amend the resolution 
by striking out the words “ Doctor James A. Hous- 
| ton,” and asked the yeas and nays on his motion, 
and they were ordered. He explained the reason 
‘for his motion: it was to open the door to compe- 
| tition—to enable the Secretary of the Senate to con- 
| tract with others besides this Doctor—to contract 
with some of the known, established editors of 
| this city, or elsewhere. The resolution, as drawn, 
confined the Secretary to this Doctor. He wished 
him to have a chance with others. Fair play was 
pretty play, and no monopolies. 

The question was then taken on the motion to 
strike out, and decided as follows: yeas 12, nays 26. 

Mr. BENTON moved to strike out the words 
“ and directed,” and asked for the yeas and nays; 
which were ordered. 

The question was taken on this motion and de- 
cided as follows: yeas 12, nays 26. 

Mr. BENTON moved to strike out ‘ twelve” 
before the word “thousand,” and demanded the 
yeas and nays thereon. The effect of the motion 
| (he said) was to leave the sum blank, and then the 
| Secretary could save $8,000 out of this $12,000; 
and if the motion prevailed, he would move to 
strike out ‘six,’’ so as to leave that sum open 
also; and in that item the Secretary could save 
$4,000. And about these savings there was no 
| doubt. Blair & Rives were now reporting, and 


| giving prompt, correct, impartial, and standard de- 


bates, at $4,000 for the long and $2,000 for the 
short sessions; and unless the objection was to 
them personally—for there could be none to their 
| work—the $12,000 might be saved. 

Mr. CAMERON said any printer would be glad 
to come here and establish a paper with half the 
bonus it was proposed here to give; but he did not 
wish to break down the existing establishments. 
He was therefore opposed to the resolution. He 
deemed it impossible to report every word that was 
uttered, and every act done. It was wholly im- 
practicable. There must necessarily be errors. 
They were inseparable from the business. He 
had been told that speeches could be reported ver- 
batim. He did not believe it. He had a propo- 
sition in his hand from Ritchie & Heiss, who 


always had. Reporting here was bad: whether 
from the badness of the position occupied by the | 


reporters for hearing, or otherwise, sometimes || 


Senators were reported as saying the reverse of | 
what they didsay. This expenditure he reearded 
as unwise. If the thing was to be done, it should i 
not be done in a hasty way. It should pass 
through a committee, that it might come before the 
Senate in some tangible form. 

Mr. BENTON asked if not 


( ice had been given || a 


in the usual form of a motion for leave to introduce i 
the resolution. i 


The CHAIR said no notice was given. | 


proposed to do this reporting for less than was 
proposed by the resolution before the Senate, viz: 
$10,000 for the long session, and $5,000 for the 
short session, and to publish them in the Daily 
and Congressional Union, furnishing members each 
with ten copies of the daily Union, and fifteen 
copies of the weekly. He should therefore vote 
against this proposition. 

The question was then taken on Mr. BenTon’s 
rodney and it was negatived: Yeas 16, nays 
Mr. BENTON moved to amend the resolution 
by adding ‘‘and no money shall be paid under this 
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Mr, BENTON said he was surprised. Such a || resolution except in proportion to the work actu- 


violation of the rules of the Senate made it a 


$ ues- | 
tion of order. 1 


ally done, nor shall any be paid after a breach of 


ii contract in any particular,” and demanded the 


yeas and nays thereon. In support of ‘hfs motion, 
Mr. B. said no advance pay was made‘to anybody 
who did work for the United States: . The laborer. 
had to do his work first, and then he was worthy 
of his hire. A Senator could not draw a day’s pay 
in advance; the public printer could only be paid 
as he delivered his printing: the Jaborers about the 
Capitol had to wait for the sun to set before their 
weary arm could be stretched out to receive the 
pittance reward of a.day’s toil. But here is a 
strange Doctor to take $18,000 in advance! and nine 
months in advance of the first stroke of his pen! 
and two years in advance of his last stroke! pro- 
vided he shall really do anything after getting so 
much money in his hands without security! 

Mr. R. JOHNSON inquired if such a provision 
was found in the contract with Blair & Rives? | 

Mr. BENTON replied, that Blair & Rives were 
contracted with by the Secretary of the Senate un- 
der a resolution of the Senate, and gave bond in 
$10,000. They were responsible printers, having 
a large establishment on the spot, and were ready 
to do the work. Gales & Seaton, too, had an es- 
tablishment here, but they had not taken the work 
under the alternative which was provided for. 
When the Senate contracted with Blair & Rives 
they knew who they were contracting with; but he 
apprehended this new establishment was to be con- 
ducted by such men as those from whom came the 
letter which he had read. The object. was to set 
up a press here, and the operation to be pursued 
here was well understood. 

Mr. B. went on to give the character of the press 
which he had reason to believe was to be estab- 
lished in this city, and which, while calling itself 
democratic, belonged to that branch of the democ- 
racy which, in the time of Mr. Tyler, President, 
and the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Car- 
Houn,| Secretary of State, he (Mr. B.) was accus- 
tomed to call the Rottens. It was that branch from 
whose programme for the destruction of the demacs 
racy, he read a paragraph—the paragraph personal 
to himself—in his reply the week before to the 
Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Catnovn,] and 
promised to read the remainder on some fitting oc- 
casion. That occasion had now arrived. ‘The 
same branch of the democracy who conformed 
their action to the programme of that letter, was 
now, according to what he had heard, to be the 
i beneficiaries of these $18,000, and upon it, to get 
up a press, for their doctrines and purposes, in 
this city: certain it was, one of the names upon 
that letter was now in this city, and the report of 
the forthcoming new paper is rife upon the street. 
The letter from which he had read was important 
from its date, and matter—the 22d of July, 1844—~ 
and directed to four special objects: 1. The divis- 
ion and distraction of the Democratic party in New 
York. 2. The denunciation of Benton and the 
Globe, generally. 3. The denunciation of Benton, 
specially. 4. A fraud upon the people in the Pres- 
idential election by mixing up Tyler and Polk elec- 
tors on the same ticket, to vote for either aa cir- 
cumstances might dictate. This was the purpose 
i of the letter, which, in fact, was a general letter of 
instructions to all the Rotlens. I read the para- 
graph which related to myself the other day, and 
which gave the string on which all were to harp! 
and harp upon it they did, God knows, and the 
devil also! three hundred of them ata time! though 
now, for a while past, the melodious choir have 
hung their harps upon the willows. But they will 
be taken down, and tuned up again, if these $15,000 
go into their net; and, therefore, I will read the old 
instructions of 1844 as the programme for their 
music in 1848; and save the managers the trouble 
and risk of writing a new one. 

The letter is headed “ Private and confidential,” 
and says: 

“Mr. ***t*xte* has handed me a Jetter of yours dated 
18th of July, in which you proposed certain queries. As the 
conductor of the official journal here,* be has requested me 
to answer it, which request I comply with readily. *. * * 
You will sce by the papers I send you that we have assumed 
in this State, (New York,) and, indeed, in Pennsylvania, a 
deciaed attitude. * * * * * + Tammany Hall rocks to 
its centre, and propositions for a union of the Democracy 
are presented. * * * * * *  Jthas been suggested 
that a service could be effected by this action on the part of 
the leaders—denuciation of Benton and the Globc—union 
with the President (Tyler) on the same ticket—endorsement 
of the acts of the Administration—and all other matters 
which shall place the President on a safe footing with 1848, 
No other propositions will Ye listened to.. This much is in 
confidence, and for your private information. * * 


*Not Washington City. 


1847. 
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« With regard to the course of your paper, -you can take 
the tone of the Administration from the *#>#- > * *° y 
“think, however, and would recommend that you would con- 
fine yourself to attacks upon Benton, showing that he has 
allied himself with the Whigs on the Texas question. Quote 
Jaekson’s letter ou Texas, where he denounces all those as 
traitors to the country who oppose the treaty. Apply it to 
Benton. Proclaim that Benton, by attacking Mr. Tyler and 
his friends, and driving them. from the party, is aiding the 
election of Mr. Clay; and charge him with doing this to de- 
feat Mr. Polk, and insure himself the ‘succession in 1848; 
and claim that full justice be done to the acts and motives 
of John Tyler. by the leaders. Harp upon these strings. Do 
not propose the union; ‘it is the business of the Democrats 
to do this and arrange it to our perfectsatisfaction.’? I quote 
here from our leading friend atthe South, Such is the course 
which I recommend, and which you edn pursue or not, ac- 


cording to your real attachment to the Administration.” 
* kag * ° * w * 5 * * * 


“ Look out for my leader of to-morrow as an indicator, 
and regard this letter as of the most strict and inviolate con- 
fidence of character.” i 

Such were the instructions under which three 
hundred newspapers in the pay of the Department 
of State, many of them not visibly so, acted in the 

‘year 1844, and under which they are again ready 
to act if they succeed in getting public money to 
do it upon. Without that, the greater part of the 
three hundred could not have printed a word in 
1844, nor could they do it for 1848. No longer able 
to get it in one place, they come to another. The 
contingent fund of the Senate is now to. bleed, and 
as for the leeches at suck, though lying low and 
dark now, the time may come for performing upon 
them that operation which the Spanish proverb 
calls pulling the devil from under the blanket. A 
committee with ample powers may be obtained at 
the next session, and until then, the investigation 
must stand adjourned. 

The letter proves itself; and the notorious zeal 
and unanimity with which three hundred news- 
papers worked under its instructions, establishes 
its authenticity, and admits its origin. They bore 
the badge of the Department of State, Mr. Tyler 
being President, and Mr. Calhoun Secretary of 
State. The three hundred worked like Spartans— 
only for a different object, and different reward. 
They worked to distract and destroy the Democ- 
racy~—to put down Benton and the Globe—to put 
down Benton especially—and to commit a fraud 
upon the people in the electoral ticket for Presi- 
dent. They worked for hire, and were paid at the 
Department of State, and other departments, but 
often paid in a way to escape exposure on the rec- 
ord.’ They were paid with public money from the 
executive departments: the struggle now js to give 
it to them from the legislative department—there 
being no longer power to get it from the contingent 
funds at the other end of the Avenue. And they 
take the shortest cut here—a single resolution in 
the smallest branch of the national legislature—and 
where there is a balance-wheel to turn all balances 
against the Democracy. But there might be a rab 
yet: this $18,000 was not in the Senate’s contin- 
gent fund! All that is. there is appropriated to 
other objects, specifically estimated for! And be- 
fore this $18,000 can be paid, it must be appropri- 
ated by an act of Congress! In that there may be 
arub. It may not work through where there is 
no balance-wheel; it may not work through at this 
session; and at the next it may be that this extra- 
ordinary resolution, in favor of this strange Doctor, 
may be rescinded. 

Mr. B. said the three hundred presses worked 
in every State of the Union, and everybody in each 
State can put the finger on each press. “Leaving 
all the rest out of view, he would bestow a mo- 
ment’s attention upon their balances in his own 
State—in Missouri. There the greatest exertions 
were made, for there lived Benton ! and his election ! 
was just coming round; and to defeat him was 
the supreme object of the employers and the cm- 
ployed. A majority of the presses called Demo- 
cratic were bribed or fooled into the service; all 
the strings named in. the programme were harped 
upon; balance-wheel candidates were started for 
the General Assembly. And so confident of suc- 
cess were these vile instruments that they daily 
proclaimed the downfall of Benton! which their 
employers were silly enough to believe, and to re- 
ward the service with more public money and 
more public office. In fact, they made half the 
Union believe they had Benton down! In the 
meantime there was not above thirty of them in 
the State engaged in the plot; and about double 
that number of dupes. But if these thirty had 
been in as many different counties they would have 
done their work; there would have been enough of ! 


them elected. to the General Assembly to- govern 
the two Senatorial elections then impending, and 
to have superseded Benton and Atchison by some 
couple of loose cogs for the balance-wheel here. 
But about twenty of them were in one county, 
(St. Louis,) which left but few for the other coun- 
ties; but out of these few they got enough into the 
General Assembly to enable them to organize and 
show front; but not enough to turn the scale. If 
the thirty had been in thirty different counties, it 


is probable the whole of them would have been į 


elected into:the General Assembly; and then, by 
joining the Whigs, they could have governed all 
elections and all measures. The mode of getting 
themselves elected is this: Call himself a Demo- 
crat, and then offer to be the Democratic candidate. 
If this is agreed to, the election is as good as fin- 
ished. If not agreed to, then call himself a perse- 
cuted man on account of Mr. Calhoun; and as 
mankind hate persecution, and pity the persecuted, 
about one-half of the Democracy take him up, and | 
push him as a Democratic candidate. When this | 
is done, the Whigs take him up as a traitor to the į 
Democracy, and between the two he is elected; | 
and when he gets to the General Assembly, he | 
becomes a cog in the balance-wheel; and the bal- 

ance is always against the Democracy. 

Mr. B. said a strange scene was then presented. 
General Jackson was quoted against him in every 
form and shape directed in the letter. T'raitor— 
Whig—Clay man—Mexican—British—deserter— 
enemy to the country—lost his senses since he was 
blown up in the explosion of the steam-frigate 
Princeton: such were the strings upon which they 
harped, and all in the service of two men (Messrs. 
Tyler and Calhoun) who were pursuing General 


Jackson to an infamous condemnation, when he, |! 


(Mr. B.,) almost “ solitary and alone,” was de- 
fending him against the combined attacks of the 
whole Whig phalanx and their allies from the 
Democracy. e had answered nothing to these 
hirelings. He looked forward to the day when 
he was to turn upon their. masters, and that day 
has now come. He had not even made known 
to General Jackson the infamous use to which they 


had prostituted his name. If he had, he well knew į 


the generous soul of Jackson would have revolted 
at their conduct. But he said nothing. Proud, 
erect, silent, scornful, he let the dogs bark on! 
trusting to the people of Missouri to bear him 
harmless through the attack, and to a just Provi- 
dence to bring a day of retribution upon the true 
assailants. e had not been deceived in either 
dependance. The people of Missouri saved him 


in 1844: Providence had given a day of retalia- | 


tion now in 1847. It was not until it was all 
over that he had said anything to General Jack- 
son, and then not to humiliate him by letting him 
suppose that it was necessary for him to disa- 
vow the infamous use that had been made of his 
name—infamous, when those who had endeavored 
to destroy him, had the audacity to quote him— 
and to quote him falsely—against his faithful de- 
fender against their attacks. lt was at the close 
of his life that his friend, Major William B. Lewis, | 
carried him an affectionate message, to which he | 


responded, on a dying bed, with the deep feeling |) 
and cordial justice which belonged to his exalted |! 
The words which he then spoke, faith- | 


character. i 
fully preserved and transcribed, by the hand of an 
amanuensis, have been transferred to the heart of 
his old friend, where they will live while that heart 
beats, and which should find a place on the stone 
which should cover it when cold. Tell the Colonel 
I thank him for his kind recollection of me in my old | 
age and sore affiictions._He is not only a statesman, | 
but a patriot, and has done his couniry service.— He 
gave my Administration efficient support, for which I 
am grateful—Thank him in my name for his kind 
and affectionate message.* Such were the words of 


* The whole letter from Major Lewis deserves to be given, 
i e ins ire: 
and is here inserted ent: «Parreren, March 4, 1846: 

«“ My Dear Coroner: I will thank you to hand or send 
the enclosed to our friend, Jahn C. Rives, 

« When 1 last saw you in Washington, it was the day be- | 
fore you proposed leaving for St. Louis, and, as I was making | 
arrangements also to return to my residence in the vicinity 
of Nashville, you desired me, should General Jackson be 
living, to present to hiin your kindest and most affectionate 
regards, and to say to him, that nothing would give you so 
much pleasure as to be able to shake him once more by the 
hand. On. my arrival I found him still living, thanks to a 
kind Providence, and he continued to live for a week after. 


I got to Nashville on Sunday, the first day of June last, and |) 


Monday morning, after an early breakfast, I mounted my 
horse, and rode up te the Hermitage. I found the good old 


Jackson! worthy. of his great soul! worthy” of, 
| his great heart! worthy of his whole life! Yet it 
was into nis mouth that hirélings were instructed. 
to put the words. traitor—deserter—and- every op- 
probrious epithet, even to ‘an impious taunt upon 
a providential calamity—and apply them to Ben- 
ton! But, God is just, ahd truth is powerful, and 
will prevail; and Jackson and Benton stand anhurt 
in the face of the world, while the assailants, and 
their employers, hide their heads. ` ; 

Mr. B. remarked, that. under the rules of the 
Senate this resolution could not be read twice on 
the same. day, without unanimous consent; he 
should therefore object to its third reading. 

Mr. R. JOHNSON. The resolution is on its 
engrossment. ; 

Mr. BENTON. Oh, no; we have a great deal 
to do before we come to that. : : 

Mr. R. JOHNSON. Well 
with you. 

Mr. BENTON said it was not on its engross- 
ment; and he had a right to perfect it before it ar- 
| rived at that stage. 

The question was then taken on the amendment; 
and it was negatived—yeas 15, nays 28. 

YEAS—Messrs, Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Bag- 
by, Benton, Breese, Bright, Dickinson, Dix, Fairfield, Hous- 
ton, Niles, Sturgeon, and Tumey—1b5. 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Badger, Berrien, Butler, Cal- 
| houn, Chalmers, Cilley, Thomas Clayton, John M. Clayton, 
Corwin, Davis, Dayton, Evans, Greene, Hannegan, Hunting- 
į ton, Jaraagin, Johnson of Maryland, Johnson of Louisiana, 
Mangum, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Simmons, Upham, 
; Webster, Woodbridge, and Yulee—28. 

Mr. BENTON moved to amend the resolution 
by adding, “Provided, That the said Dr. Houston 
shall first prove himself to be a citizen of the United 
States, either by birth or naturalization; and de- 
manded the yeas and nays thereon. 

The amendment was disagreed to—yeas 8, nays 
26. ` 

YEAS—Messrs. Bagby, Benton, Bright, Dickinson, Dix, 
Niles, Sturgeon, and Turney—8. 

NAYS—Messre. Archer, Ashley, Badger, Butler, Cal- 
i houa, Chalmers, Thomas Clayton, John M. Clayton, Cor- 
i Win, Davis, Dayton, Evans, Greene, Hannegan, Huntington, 
| Jarnagin, Johnson of Maryland, Johnson of Louisiana, Man- 
i gum, Miller, Morehead, Simmons, Upham, Webster, Wood- 


| bridge, and Yulec—26. 
ii Mr. BENTON moved to amend the resolution 
| by adding, “Provided, That the said Dr. Houston 
shall be bound to give bond and security to the 
amount of the money and subscription hereby au- 
| thorized, to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the 
Senate, for the due performance of the contract” 
and demanded the yeas and nays thereon. ` : 

Mr. HANNEGAN called for a count on order- 
ing the yeas and nays; he was not satisfied that 
one-fifth of the Senate had risen. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER said there were 
eight that rose. 

Mr. WEBSTER remarked, that was but one- 
fifth of forty. 


1 


t 


i 
li 


I am ready to igo: 


ti 


general sitting up in a Jarge arm-chair, and Mr. Healy en- 
gaged in painting his likeness for Louis Philippe. Though 
feeble and much emaciated, yet his voice was clear and firm, 
and his mind as bright and vigorous as it ever was at any 
period of his life. I remained at the Hermitage the greater 
part of two days, and had much conversation with bim in 
relation to matters appertaining to both the past and present 
time, and was astonished to find how perfeetly he recollected 
everything, particularly such as related to his Administration, 
from the most important, down to the smallest and n triv- 
ial matters. He inquired after many old friends, and among 
them yourself, desiring to know when T had seen you last, 
and how yon were. F told hiin that I had seen you but a few 
days before { ieft Washington, and that you were well, and, 
at the same time, delivered to him your message. He was 
evidently much affected when I repeated what you had de- 
t sired me to say to him. After a short pause, he said: €F 
| thank the colonel for his kind recollection of me in my old age 
“and sore afflictions; it would give me great pleasure to see 
1 Shim once more, but that, I fear, is impossible, as my life is . 
‘rapidly drawing to a close.’ Here he again paused, and 
then added: ¢ The coionel is not only an able and distinguish- 
í ed stutesman, but a warm and sincere patriot, and his country 
| cis under greut obligations to him. {feel grateful | for the able 
‘and efficient support he gave to me during the whole of my 
‘ Administration, and I beg you, when next you see-him, to re- 
| member me to him, and thank him, in my name, for his kind 
‘and uffectionate message.’ Those, I believe, my dear sir, 
are his precise words; for, as they were spoken with much 
fecling and in a deep and solemn tone of voice, they made 
an impression on my mind that can never be effaced; and, 
as life is uncertain, it may never be in my power to repeat 
to you, in person, the remarks of the general when T deliv- 
| ered to him your message, or to comply with his injunetion 
at their close, I cannot, therefore, permit this Opportunity to 
pass without doing so. 1 consider it due not only to you, 
but to the memory of the illustrious dead. ¥ 
« With my best wishes, I beg you to believe me, my dear 
sir, very truly yours, _W. B. LEWIS 
č To Col. THomas H. Benton, Washington? 
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v: Fhe PRESIDING. OF FICER-counted the Sen- 

ate; and reported: thirty-two present... The yeas 

and nays were therefore ordered. : 

oo Mrs BREESE suggested. a verbal amendment, 

whieh was acceded’ to by Mr. BENTON. i 

The question was then taken, and. the amend- 
ment wasdisagreed-to: Yeas 18, nays 23. 

‘OY BAS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Bag- 
by, Benton, Breese, Bright, Cameron, Chalmers, Dickinson, 
Dix, Fairies Houston, Niles, Sevier, Sturgeon, and Tur- 

< NEY iD. 

'NAYS—Mesers. Archer, Badger, Calhoun, Cilley, Thomas 
Clayton, John M: Clayton, Corwin, Davis, Dayton, Greene, 
THannegan, Huntington, Jarnagin, Johnson of Maryland, 
Johnson of Louisiana; Mangum, Miller, Morehead, Sim- 
mons, Upham, Webster, Woodbridge, and Yulee—23. 

Mr. BENTON moved to amend the resolution 
by adding, “Provided, That the daily papers, as 
now established in this city, shall have the option 
and preference to be made the vehicles of said 
reports,” and demanded the yeas.and nays there- 
on. 

The amendment was disagreed to: Yeas 13, 
nays 19. 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atherton, Bagby, Benton, 
Breese, Bright, Dickinson, Dix, Houston, Niles, Sturgeon, 
and Turney-—13. 

NAY S—Messrs. Archer, Badger, Calhoun, Chalmers, Cil - 
Jey, Thomas Clayton, John. M. Clayton, Corwin, Davis, 
Greene, Hannegan, Jarnagin, Johnson of Maryland, Jolm- 
sow of Louisiana, Mangum; Upham, Webster, Woodbridge, 
and Yulec—19. | 

Mr. BENTON called the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the fact that many of the seats were vacant, 
and that it might be necessary to send the Sergeant- 
at-Arms to require the attendance of members. 
He then moved to amend the resolution by insert- 
ing after the name of ‘Doctor James A. Houston,” 
the words ‘“‘or Ritchie & Heiss, or Gales & Sea- 
ton, or Blair & Rives.” The object of this amend- 
ment was to give these three established firms a 
chance to do the work. 

Mr. R. JOHNSON said the Senator from Mis- 
souri must by this time be satisfied, that a majority 
of the Senate was in favor of the resolution, As 
one of the members of this body, Mr. J. had acted 
with those. with whom he was associated on his 
side of the Chamber, in giving to the Administra- 
tion all the assistance in his power. He had done 
this with pleasure. ‘There was not a single excep- 
tion—or but one. He had voted for everything 
that had been asked for, to secure a vigorous pros- 
ecution of the war with a view to its speedy ter- 
mination. But there were bills on the table which 
they had not yet acted upon; and there were bills 
of vital importance in a state of transition between 
the two Houses. There was one bill to create a 
general officer, who was supposed to be necessary 
to the vigorous prosecution of the war; but the 
Senator from Missouri, who was a friend of the: 
Administration, who had given the Administra- 
tion his cordial support, presented himself in an 
attitude of unexampled pertinacious opposition to 
a measure on which he differed from a majority of 
the Senate, and thereby hazarded the other meas- 
ures which were still undisposed of. Now, if this 
was brought about by procrastination, it would 
not be by Mr, J.’s side of the House. The whole 
head and front of the offending would rest on the 
Senator from Missouri and thosé who went with 
him. ‘Now, Mr. J. did not think they should be 
required to surrender their own opinions at the in- 
stance of any one member of the Senate. He 
would say to the Senator from Missouri, that he 
should feel himself dishonored if he yielded to this 
opposition, of which the Senator from Missouri 
was the champion. What was the proposition on 
their table? A simple, plain proposition to supply 
a corps of yeporters to publish the daily proceed- 
ings of this body for the information of their con- | 
stituents. Now they had the right to their own 
opinions, and he would tell the Senator from Mis- 
sourt that the public interests would be promoted 
by the adoption of the proposition. There was no 
design to establish any press to attack the honor- | 
able Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. BENTON. Oh, no; I can take care of 
myself; but itis to establish a paper to attack the 
‘Administration and the Democratic party. 

Mr R. JOHNSON was not conscious of any 
such design.. Where, then, was the attack to come 
from? Ivavas proposed to provide for the daily 
publication -of the proceedings of this body; and 


were the proceedings of this body necessarily to | pose whatever, or to gain the vote of any man | 


bean attack on the Administration? Why, these 
reporters were to-furnish these very reports to the 


| Mark Antony, but he at length took it, 


|| cated by him. 


organ of the Administration. He, however, had 
only risen to say,- that whatever injury:--was-to 
arise by the defeat of measures before the Senate 
would be-exclusively owing to the course which 
the Senator from Missouri pursues. 

Mr. BENTON said, the Senator from Mary- 
land himself was consuming the time of the Sen- 
ate. -He had taken up more time than he (Mr. 
B.) had by remarks which he had made. Mr. B. 
had amendments on which he desired the Senate 
to vote, and the Senator from Maryland had ob- 
structed the action of the Senate upon them. If 
the business of the Senate was obstructed, the 
responsibility was on those who brought in this 
proposition; for, when it was in, he had the right 
to amend it, and to call the attention of the country 
to it. He should ask for a committee tọ examine 
this matter, which he denounced as an attempt to 
set up a partisan paper against the Administration 
and the Democracy. The Senator from Maryland 
said he would fight the Administration by fair 
means, Well, fair means, were to set up their 
own press.* What he objected to was, that the 
contingent fund was to be prostituted to partisan 
purposes. The first number of this paper will 
indicate its character. There stood a man (point- 
ing to Mr. Rives) who had given bond and security 
for the performance of his contract; but there was 
a refusal here to give bond and security. Blair & 
Rives givesecurity for more than they receive. They 
receive two thousand dollars for.the short session, 
and four thousand dollars for the long session, for 
which they give security; and here was a proposi- 
tion to give eighteen thousand dollars for the two 
sessions—twelve thousand dollars more; and no 
bonds were to be given by a contractor who had 
no establishment here at all—who was a person 
without any means, that they knew of, to carry 
on the work, He was vindicating the rule of the 
Senate. Mr. B. went on to speak of the personal 
opposition which had been raised against himself, 
but he had scorn for all the dogs that were set 
upon him. 

Mr. SEVIER moved thai the resolution be laid 
on the table until four o’clock, and that the Senate 
take a recess until that hour. ` 

Mr. HANNEGAN asked the Senator from Ar- 
kansas to give way a few moments. [Mr. SEVIER 
withdrew his motion.] He said he did not know 
how the sun would set to-day, but when the sun 
set last night he would rather see the Senator from 
Missouri the President of the United States than 
any other man, 

Mr. BENTON, (in his seat.) I would not. 

Mr. HANNEGAN had supposed so. The mod- 
esty of the Senator would of course refuse it. 
Cæsar thrice refused the crown when offered by 
He had 
entertained the highest respect for the Senator from 
Missouri. There was no Senator that he had loved 
more; but he could not permit such terms to be 
used as ‘infamy’? and ‘* plunder” to any proposi- 
tion he made. 

Mr. BENTON. 
paper. 

Mr. HANNEGAN went on to say how he had 
respected the Senator from Missouri, but intimated 
that the course of that Senator might separate and 
place a bar between them forever. | 

The Senator from Missouri had complained that | 
the resolution had been pressed upon the Senate 
without previous notice. He appealed to the Sen- 
ator to say if he had not repeatedly given him 
warning (being aware of his opposition to it) of 
his intention to call it up. The Senator talked į 
about plundering the public money in appropriating 
it toa useless purpose. He asked the Senator to 
remember a resolution for the purchase of a topo- į 
graphical map which had been strenuously advo- 
The distinguished Senator claimed 
for himself the merit of being the devoted friend 
of the Administration; and yet, though many im- 
portant measures of the Administration were yet 
unfinished, the Senator had announced his inten- 
tion of consuming all the remaining time of the |: 
session fn opposing this resolution. If this was || 
what he called befriending the Administration, it |! 
was a most unnatural method of doing it. Did he 
call this backing his friends? 

Mr. BENTON said that if any man intimated 
that he would swerve from his duty for any pur- || 


It was applied to the news- 


n God Almighty’s earth, he was altogether mis- 
taken. 


March 2, 


Mr. HANNEGAN. ‘The Senator will wait till 
Tmake such a charge against him; | have not done 
so.yet. 2 

Mr. BENTON. No, sir. The Senator has said 
enough, however, to put an everlasting barrier be- 
tween himself and me politically. f xg 

Mr. HANNEGAN. Be itso. y 

Mr. BENTON. Personally we may be friendly, f 


| politically never. 


Mr. HANNEGAN. Asingle word. Can the 
Senator from Missouri cherish personal kindness 
towards any living thing where selfishness is not 
at the bottom of it. $ ` 

Mr. BENTON replied, and contended that the 
proper parliamentary notice had not been given of . 
this measure. He said he should not be swerved 
from the line of duty by any personal considera- 
tions. 

Mr. SEVIER moved to lay the resolution on 
the table; which was agreed to. 

Mr. S. then moved that the Senate take a recess 
until six o’clock; which was also agreed to. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Senate reassembled at six o’clock, 
On motion by Mr. FAIRFIELD, it was re- 


|| solved that the 16th joint rule be suspended, for the 


purpose of admitting bills and resolutions passed 
in either House this day being sent to the other. 
Mr. NILES, from the committee on conference 
on the part of the: Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the bill to establish certain 


: post routes, made a report thereon.” 


The Senate concurred in the report. 7 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Sen- 


jate a report, signed by the Vice President and 


Secretary of the Senate, exhibiting their proceed- 
ings and the persons who have become contractors 
for the 30th Congress; which was ordered to be 
printed. i 
CONTRACT FOR REPORTING. 

The Sonate resumed the consideration of the 
resolution to provide for full and accurate reports 
of the proceedings and debates of the Senate. 

Mr. BENTON insisted that the resolution had 
been laid on the table indefinitely. 

The VICE PRESIDENT decided that it had 
been laid upon the table until six o’clock, 

Mr. BENTON said the Presiding Officer was 
mistaken. The resolution was laid on the table. 

Mr. ARCHER said he understood it differently. 

Mr. R. JOLINSON said the motion was to lay 
it on the table until six o’clock, and such was the 
decision of the Presiding Officer. With that im- 
pression, a majority of the Senate had voted in 
good faith to lay on the table. , 

Mr. BENTON replied, the Senator from Ark- 
ansas made the motion, and he would be here soon 
to state what his motion was. 

Mr. BERRIEN said he was not there when the 


i motion for a recess was made; but he now under- 
|| stood the decision of the Chair to be, that the reso- 


lution was now under consideration. 

Mr. HANNEGAN said the resolution was 
passed over as unfinished business, to be taken up 
after the recess, and he insisted upon its being 
resumed. ` 

Mr. BENTON said the Senator from Arkansas 
made the motion, and he was now here to answer 


i for himself. 


Mr. SEVIER explained. He first moved to lay 
the resolution on the table until six o’clock, and 
that the Senate take a recess until that time, but, 
at the solicitation of Senators, he withdrew that 
motion. Subsequently he moved to lay on. the 
table indefinitely. And he afterwards moved that 
the Senate take a recess, both of which motions 
were agreed to. 

Mr. HANNEGAN. 
up from the table. ; om 

Mr. BERRIEN. I call for the decision of the 
Chair. I trust the decision of the Chair will be 


Then.I move to take it 


; conformed to. 


Mr. ARCHER said he understood that the res- 
olution wag only temporarily laid on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER said he had a 
distinct understanding that its consideration was 
to be resumed. 

-Mr. BENTON asked who made the motion on 
which the decision was based. The Presiding 
Officer could put no. motion of his own; he could 
not originate a question; he could only put such 
questions .as members made. But here sat the 
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Sefiator from Arkansas who made the motion to 
lay on the table generally, and he [Mr. Sevier] 
knew what he was about—he knew what motion | 
he made. He’s ina condition to know what mo- 
tion he made. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HANNEGAN asked if there was any 
question before the Senate; if not, he should move 
to take the resolution from the table. . The Senator | 
from Missouri said the Senator from Arkansas 
was in a condition to know what motion he made. 
That was more than the Senator from Missouri 
was, or had been throughout the day, or he hoped 
so for his own credit sake. - He began to think that | 
General Jackson told the truth when he said —— | 
{Loud ‘cries of “ Order,” “order,” and great ex- 
citement.} 

Mr. HANNEGAN, What have I done? ` 

Mr. R. JOHNSON. I call the Senator to order. | 

Mr. BUTLER. He’s not out of order. 

A Senator near Mr. Jounson. Oh! withdraw 
your point of order. f 

Mr. -Arcuer and several other Senators were on | 
the floor making observations. 

_ Mr, BENTON. Let the words be taken down 
in writing. 

Mr. SEVIER (whilst that was being done) 
again stated how he made his motions before the 
recess, 

Mr. WESTCOTT called the Senator from Ar- į 
kansas to order. 

[Several voices: Sevier make your statement: | 
let us have no more desultory debate. [Laughter.] | 

Mr. SEVIER. Have I leave to proceed? [Cries | 
of * Leave, leave.’’] He then proceeded to repeat 
the statement he had before made. 

Mr. EVANS thought they were getting into an 
unnecessary state of excitement. He would like 
to know what the Journal said—how the matter 
was put down in the Journal. Whatever motion 
was made’ and entertained would be stated there. 
Sometimes measures were passed over informally, 
and then they did not appear onthe Journal. But 
he wished to know how this stood recorded on the 
Journal. 

Mr. BENTON said, whatever was on the Jour- 
nal, it must be borne in mind, that the Journal had 
not been corrected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER stated that the 
Journal had not been made up. 

Mr. BENTON. Then there is no Journal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER restated his un- 


derstanding to be, that the resolution was laid on į; 


the table until six o’clock, then to be resumed. 

Mr. EVANS said, to lay on the table to take a 
recess was a motion unknown to the parliamentary 
law. The idea that pending questions must be 
disposed of before they could take a recess was 
erroneous. Why, sometimes they took a recess 
in the middle of a speech. 

Mr. DAVIS also explained his impression to be 
that the resolution was laid on the table until six 
o’clock. 

Mr. DAYTON said. this whole debate was out | 
of order—not only because a Senator had been 
called to order, but because the Chair had decided 
the point. 

Mr. BENTON inquired if the Journal had been 
read? [‘Itisnot madeup.”’] He insisted that no 
other question could go on the Journal until it was 
made to state the motion of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas. 

Mr. MANGUM. Do I understand that this res- 
olution lies on the table? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER said it lay on the || 
table for consideration. That was the decision 
which the Chair had made and to which he ad- 
hered. | 
Mr. MANGUM hoped then that the Senate | 


would proceed to its consideration. i 


Mr. BENTON said, in order that there might |i 


be no breaking up of the business of the session, 
he moved the indefinite postponement of the reso- 
lution. 

The yeas and nays were called for, and ordered. 

Mr. BENTON said there was a question of order 
yet to be decided. 

Mr. R. JOHNSON. 

Mr. BENTON. I renew it. 
cannot,” 

Mr. R. JOHNSON. Does the Senator renew 

point of order? . | 

Mr. BENTON answered in the affirmative. | 

Mr. R. JOHNSON. What was it? [Laughter.] 
He called the Senator from Indiana to order for | 


Į withdraw it. 
{Cries of “ You | 


a 


| condemned without a hearing. 


hen uttered, but he now withdrew his point of 
order. : 

Mr. BENTON. And I renew it. À 

Mr. ARCHER contended that it could not be 
renewed, as another motion had intervened. 

Mr. BENTON contended that points of order 
took precedence. 

Mr. BERRIEN said the point of order could 
not be entertained, as a motion had intervened— 
the motion to postpone indefinitely. 
too late to call the Senator from Indiana to order. 

Mr. BENTON said the Senator from Georgia 
was a practising lawyer, and he had put in a plea 
of limitation. He had pleaded the statute of limit- 
ations—a limitation of five minutes. He went on 
to combat the position of the Senator from Georgia, 
and to restate the remarks of the Senator from In- 
diana, who had said that the Senator from Mis- 
souri had not been in a condition all-day long to 
know what he was doing; or, in other words, that 
the Senator from Missouri had been drunk all day. 
That was the inuendo. 

Mr. ARCHER. Mr. President, I call the Sen- 
ator from Missouri to order. 

Mr. BENTON. I call the Senator from Virginia 
to order, 

Mr. ARCHER. The Chair will decide whose 
point of order has priority. I called the Senator 
from Missouri to order first. 


Mr. BENTON. And I called the Senator from |! 


Virginia to order quickly after. 


Virg ; I want to know 
if I have been drunk all day. 


{Laughter.] 


Mr. BERRIEN rose and said, two gentlemen |! 
could not have possession of the floor at the same li 


time. 

Mr. BENTON. I call the Senator from Geor- 
gia to order. He takes the floor when two others 
have it already. [Roars of laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator 
from Virginia will state his point of order. 

Mr. ARCHER proceeded to state his point of 
order to be, that the Senator from Missouri was 
discussing an issue irrelevant to the pending ques- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER restated all the í 
motions which had been made. 

Mr. HANNEGAN hoped he would not be 


see the indictment before he was called upon to 


peon see the charges before he was punished. |! 
Je would like to know how the malice prepense was || 


established. He would say in advance that he 
would not wait, if he had uttered a word unbe- 
coming the dignity of this body, before he apolo- 
gized for it. But he did not think he had. 
He had harbored no improper thought, either 
in his head or heart. The Senator from Mis- 
souri says I charged him with being drunk all 
day. {I made no such charge, sir—never. I 
never saw the Senator from Missouri drunk but 
once in all my life. [Roars of laughter.] That 
was the night after the expunging resolution 
was passed. [Renewed laughter.} This was a 
most unpleasant business; he regretted it very | 
much. He had hitherto entertained kind feelings | 
for the Senator from Missouri, but now he had 
nothing of kindness left. 
Senator from Missouri. 
him. 
grading my mother. [Laughter.] I do not mean 
to compare him to a woman: far from it. [A burst 
of laughter.] I meant to compare him to her who 
was my first love, and the last to be forgotten, 
But I have done all I could in kindness do, and 
now give it up. 

The language of the Senator from Indiana, as 
taken down by Mr. R. Jounson, was then read: 


“ The Senator from Missouri has not been in a condition į: 
to knowwhat he has been doing all day; and I am of the |: 


opinion that General Jackson was right when he said the 
Senator from Missouri was’? 


Mr. BENTON. Fill up the sentence. 

Mr. HANNEGAN (in his seat)—‘‘ very seri- 
ously injured by the bursting of the big gun on the 
Princeton, which knocked his brains out!’ [Roars 
of laughter.] 


The PRESIDING OFFICER was understood i 


to overrule the point of order, amidst much confu- 
sion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER then stated the | 
question to be on the motion to postpone indefi- 
nitely, on which the yeas and nays were taken, | 
and they resulted—yeas 19, nays 27, as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Bagby, Ben- 


It was now |: 


He would like to |; 


Į have not insulted the |; 
I have never degraded |! 
T would as soon think of insulting and de- |: 


ton, Breese; Bright, Cameron, Dickinson, Dix, Fairfield, 


Houston,. Mason. 
Weatcott—19. 2 
| NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Badger, Berrien, Butier, Calhoun, ` 
; Chalmers, Cilley, John M. Clayton, Corwin, Crittenden, Das 
: vis, Dayton, Evans, Greene; Hannegan, Huntington, Jarna- 
giu, Johnson of Maryland, Johnson of Louisiana, | angam; 
Miller, Morehead, Pearce, Simmons, Upham, Woodbridge, 
Yulec—27, 3 Mores 

The question then recurred on the motion to 

| amend, by inserting “t Messrs. Ritchie & Heiss, 
or Messrs. Gales & Seaton, or Messrs. Blair & 
Rives.” a 

Mr. WESTCOTT said he should call fora’ di- 
vision. He could vote for Gales & Seaton or Blair 
| & Rives, but he would not vote for Messrs, Ritchié 
| & Heiss. ; : 

Mr. BENTON said the Senator from Florida 
had the right to have the vote taken separately on 
each firm. ie : ; 

Mr. R. JOHNSON thought the proper form 
would be to move to strike out “ Ritchie & Heiss.” 

Mr, Wesrcorr did not press his call for a divis- 
ion, and the yeas and nays were then taken on the 
amendment. 

Mr. Catnoun and Mr. Yuune did notvote when 
their names were called. 

Mr. BENTON called the attention of the Presi- 
ding Officer to the rule which required every Sena- 
, tor to vote when his name was called, unless ex- 
‘ cused by the Senate, and desired the rule to be read 


y Niles, Sevier, Soulé, Sturgeon, Turney, 


‘and enforced. i 
| The PRESIDING OFFICER read the sixteenth 
rule, as follows: 
| When the yeas and- nays shall be called.for by one-fifth 
of the members present, each member called upon shall, un- 
less for special reasons he be excused by vhe Senate, dectare 
openly and without debate, his assent or dissent to the quès- 
tion?” 

Mr. CALHOUN. Mr. Secretary, call me. 

The Secrerary: Mr. CALHOUN. 

Mr. CALHOUN: No. N 

Mr. YULEE was understood to intimate that 
he would give his reasons, if required. 

The vote was then announced to be—yeas 21 
nays 27, as follows: i 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, Bag- 
by, Benton, Breese, Bright, Butler, Cameron, Chalmers, 
i Dickinson, Dix, Fairfield, Houston, Mason, Niles, Sevier, 
Soulé, Sturgeon, Turney—21. 

NAYS~—Messrs. Archer, Badger, Berrien, Calhoun, Cil- 
| ley, John M. Clayton, Corwin, Crittenden, Davis, Dayton, 
| Evans, Greene, Hannegan, Huntington, Jarnagin, Johnson 


: of Maryland, Johnson of Louisiana, Mangum, Miter, More- 
head, Pearce, Simmons, Upham, Webster, Westcott, Wood- 
bridge, Yulee—Q7. 


So the amendment was not agreed to... 


Mr. BENTON moved to amend the resolution, 
by adding: 

“Provided, That the amount.to be paid for said reporting 
shall not exceed the highest amount for which Messrs. Gales 
& Seaton, or Messrs. Blair & Rives, or Mr. Jonathan Elliot, 
or either of them, offered to report for in the year 1841, as 
shown in the report of the select committee of that year, No. 
114 of the Senate reports, or shall exceed the amount recom- 
mended for the same work in the report of the Hon. Mr. 
ARCHER, of May 30, 1842, No. 309 of Senate reports. 


Mr. BENTON said they were so fortunate as to 
have reports from committees on this subject, and 
statements from printers as to what would be proper 
‘to be paid for such work. A committee, of which 
| Mr. Bayard was the chairman, considered the sub- 
ject and made a report thereon, and by that report 
it was proposed to swear the reporters to their 
accuracy and impartiality, and the sum proposed 
was only $3,250 for the short and $6,500 for the 
long session. And for that sum the reports were 
to be printed in three hours after the closing of the 
debates. 

Mr. B. went on to explain the details of those 
reports and the conditions of the proposed con- 
tracts, into which practical men were willing to 
enter. He then again referred to the sums paid to 
: Blair & Rives—#4,000 for the long session and 

$2,000 for the short session—for the work they 

were now publishing, on which they were now 

losing money, but hoped soon to establish perma~ 

nently. He was desired, however, by Mr. Rives, 

to say that he did not consider that the plan now 
| proposed would interfere with him. Mr. B. did 
not oppose this resolution on account of Blair & 
! Rives, but because a newspaper was to be estab- 
| lished to attack the Administration and Democracy; 
‘though he saw no. necessity for another set of re- 
, ports on the back of those of Blair & Rives, to be 
_ paid for at an increased sum equal to three to one, 
| It was reports upon reports—a case of superfeta- A 
; tion in reporting our debates. 


March. 2, 


“MeJ ARCHER said, when this subject was-called 
to his notice this morning it was a matter of pro- 
found indifference:to him; but now he took alively 
interest init, after this long contention. - He had 
been ‘acctsed of going fora large expenditure for 
this business. And why? Because it was a ques- 
tion of more importance than the amount-of cost 
which it would ‘require. ; 
"Mr. A. then proceeded. to speak of the waste of 
time this morning, designating it-as an effort to 
deféat the ascertained will of the majority of the 
Senate of the United States, because it did not hap- 
eh to be consentaneous with the will of a single 
nator. This was the last day but one of the 
session, and he thought there had been an undue 
consumption of time on a simple proposition. He 
thought the vindication of the rights of the Senate 
was of infinitely more importance than the resolu- 
tion itself. Ifa single individual was to defeat the 
ascertained will of a majority of the Senate, what 
would be the result of such a precedent? If other 
Senators ‘were found recreant enough, he, if he 


ceeding. 

Mr. BENTON had listened with some surprise 
to the lecture which the Senator from Virginia had 
read to him. Lately, on a recent occasion, he had 
been absent on account of sickness; but he found 
that. for three days consecutively the business of 
the Senate had been obstructed by the discussion 
of a resolution against Messrs. Ritchie & Heiss, 
or against Mr. Ritchie alone. During the whole 
of that time, the business of the session was thrown 
aside, and from the lecture which the Senator from 
Virginia had read to him, he should be led to 
suppose that that Senator was not here, or that he 
fought against, it manfully. The Senator says 
nothing. 

Mr. ARCHER said that he took no part in the 
discussion referred to until just before the decision, 
and then he did not occupy more than ten min- 
utes. 

Mr. BENTON continued. The Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Baesy] was here three days ready 
to proceed with his remarks on an important ques- 
tion then pending before the Senate; but it was 
thrown aside by the discussion on the resolution 
to expel the editor of the Union. Now, how did 
the Senator from Virginia vote on that matter? 
How’ did he vote on the motions to stave off the 
business, and to pursue old Father Ritchie? That 
is the rub. If he voted to put aside the important 
business of the session for such a purpose, he had 
no right fo read such a lecture as they had just 
heard from him. The Senator from Virginia would 
have to purge himself of that before he could come 
here as a lecturer against a waste of time. The 
proceedings of the three days to which he had re- 
ferred were the worst three days’ work that had 
ever been done here. This, he supposed, would 
come in for the worst one day’s work. The Sena- 
tor from Virginia, and his friends, had spent three 
days to oppress a gentleman who was of the race 
of men such as Madison and Jefferson, and their 
compeers, with whom Mr. Ritchie was a contem- 
porary and friend. 

Having been reproached for consuming the time 
of the Senate in resisting such a motion as this, he 
took the opportunity to call the attention of the 
American people to the combination for the expul- 
sion of Mr. Ritchie, the friend and associate of 
Madison and Jefferson, ignominiously from this 
Chamber. “But it was not alone against that man, 
who for forty years had becn the champion of De- 
mocracy and of the Republican party. The war 
went beyond him, though he might experience the 
fate of Mr. Van Buren, after his rejection on this 
floor. 


outrage and oppression. The expulsion of Mr. 
Ritchie went beyond the man:~it reached the cause 
—the sacred cause of Democracy, attacked in his 
person; and he saw “the sign of an omen,” as a 
good friend of his was accustomed to say of bad 
signs, in this covert design to get $18,000 of public 
money to start a new press, the week after the edi- 
tor of the Daily Union was expelled the Chamber, 
and, as far as such a vote went, discredited and 
stigmatized. The two events came together—the 
‘expulsion of one, and a grab at public money for 
the other—in marvellous close conjunction. “The 
two should be contemplated as a unit! 

` Mr. B. intimated his. intention to call for the 
reading of the reports which had heretofore been 


i 


| the resolution before the Senate, nor would he have 
| counselled it, for he believed the article and the 


eno | that the expulsion which had been resolved on was 
stood alone, would be found resisting such a pro- |} 


i of the Republican party. Now he (Mr. A.) was 


| to stave off the business? 


| gentleman—was in harmony with his courteous 


' were to have an ‘‘unappeaseable’’? war against De- 


He hoped the Republican party would no- || whom, he said, he had been sincerely disposed to 


tice the alarm given, and be true to the cause against |; 


miade on the subjectof employing reporters for this 
ody. : i : ; ae 

Mr. ARCHER. received in thebest- part. the 
courtesies of the Senator from Missouri;:but.in 
regard to the agency: he had in the resolution to 
which the Senator had referred, as causing a pro- 
tracted debate, he begged. to remark that it-origi- 
nated on the other side of the Chamber. Mr, A. 
said he sat in quietude during that discussion for 
reasons personal to himself—not that he was not 
moved, but he did not wish to express any harsh 
opinions, if it could be avoided, on the resolution 
to exclude a man from the Senate Chamber who 
had shown himself unworthy of their courtesies. 
He was desirous not to let his tongue utter what 
his heart dictated. He had no agency in bringing 


author were beneath the notice of the Senate. But 
when the question was addressed to them whether 
they would maintain their dignity, who could say 


not merited? The Senator from Missouri had 
spoken of the editor of the Union as the champion 


as much a Republican as any man, but he was no 
Demoerat. It was ‘Republican party’? in Vir- 
ginia, but it was “ Democratic party” in Missouri; 
and the very last thing he wished to be called was 
a Democrat. The Senator from Missouri said they 


were waging war against Democracy. Yes, he | 


hoped he should ever wage war against Democra- 
cy—inappeaseable war—for he looked upon De- 
mocracy as the worst enemy to our Republican in- 
stitutions—worse even than monarchy. He abhor- 
red Democracy as the worst form of tyranny. If 
the Senator from Missouri wished to do him honor 
—and he knew the Senator from Missouri had no 
unkind feelings towards him—he would say; there 
goes a fast undeviating enemy of Democracy. 
Mr. BENTON replied most amicably to the 
‘courteous part of the Senator’s [Mr. Arcurr’s] 
remarks. He felicitated himself on five-and-twenty 
years of most agrecable personal and parliamentar 
intercourse with that Senator, and wished him all 
honor and felicity, and especially the felicity of be- 
ing yet surrounded with a charming posterity, even 
to the third generation. He looked upon him {Mr. 
Arcuer] as the beau ideal of an old Virginia gen- 
tleman, and who would lack nothing to the felicit- 
ous termination of an honorable and courteous life 
but that charming family group, to enliven and 
adorn his hospitable parlor, and to sweeten and 
embellish the evening of his days, and of all which 
there was yet no room to despair. 


was as to the loss of three days’ precious time, in 
pursuing old Father Ritchic, to the neglect of the 
public business! The Senator says he did not 
speak ten minutes. But did he not vote ten times 
That is the rub! For 
one thing he must return sincere thanks to the | 


character: he says he will wage peaceable war on 
the Democracy. 
Mr. ARCHER. Unappeaseable, not peaceable. | 
Mr. BENTON, (laughingly.) Ah, then they 


mocracy, and a ‘ peaceable”? war against Mexico. 

Mr. BUTLER rose to take no part in the collo- 
quy between the Senators from Missouri and Vir- 
ginia, but he intended to set the matter right re- 
specting the editor of the Union, for he found that 
he was attempted to be shielded under the liberty | 
of the press. Mr. B. then narrated the circum- | 
stances attending the expulsion of Mr. Ritchie, to į 


offer a safety-valve. He was anxious that the 
whole matter should be referred to a corgnittee, 
before whom he might appear and make some ex- 
planation, or apology, or anything that would be 
satisfactory to the Senate. Mr. B. had no per- 
sonal feeling in the case, for they would be the last 
feelings he would indulge. He would, under any 
such circumstances, rather play the part of the 
sacrifice than the butcher. But it would be recol- 
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: 0 ] But that was | 
not the point nor the rub in this case. The point | 


| tion of the public business. 
j red with the Senator from Missouri by calling for 


“the article was. published without his knowledge 


and approbation, Mr. B. would have. permitted 
him. to-eseape. ; 

Mr. ARCHER. 
same opinion. : 2 

Mr. BUTLER continued. He had applied:to 
the friends of Mr. Ritchie, all round, and they re~ 
pudiated the idea of-such a committee. They. 
treated it with more than indifference. They ab- 
solutely proscribed, denounced, and refused it. 
He really would have been satisfied if Mr. Ritchie 
would have done anything that would have enabled 
him to escape. But if Mr. Ritchie would not do 
that, he would say with Juvenal, nulla vestigia re- 
trorsum. Mr. Ritchie assumed to be another Crom- 
well, who came down to the Long Parliament, and. 
to one said, ‘Sir, you are a hypocrite;”’ to another, 


AndI avowed myself.of the 


: You are a traitor;’’ and to another, ‘‘ You area 


liar;? and to another, ‘* You are not a gentleman.” 
Mr. Ritchie, though he did not claim the right to 
enter the Long Parliament and say it, claimed the 
right to do it through his paper; and though he 
was admitted to this floor by courtesy, he asserted 
that the Senate had no jurisdiction over him. He 
went so far as to deny the right of this body to 
raise a committee to hear him, and now he was 
seeking refuge under the liberty of the press, and 
the Senator from Missouri identified him with Jef- 
ferson and Madison to give him impunity for his 
course. Mr. B. had no enmity against the old gen- 
tleman; but when he heard this liberty of the press 
spoken of in such a connexion, he. had felt it to 
be his duty to define what he meant. When this 
matter was first spoken of, he heard. nothing of 
these political schemes that were now so current, 
nor of any invasion of the freedom of the press; 
and he thought the whole thing would be soon un- 
derstood. i 

Mr. WESTCOTT, as one of the four Demo- 
crats so often alluded to, reminded the Senator from 
Missouri that he had voted with him the last ses- 
sion to exclude Robinson and Dow, and said he 
heard no denunciations for excluding those men. 
If Mr. Ritchie had been a more humble man than 
an associate of Jefferson and Madison, his course 
would have been the same. 

Mr. MANGUM. Will the President be so 
obliging as to let me know what the question is? 
(Laughter.] a 

The PRESIDING OFFICER stated what the 
pending amendment was. l 

Mr. NILES said here was a struggle between 
two divisions of the Senate—a large majority on 
the one side and a determined minority:on the 
other—on a matter which, on the face of it, was of 
very little importance to the republic, whether look- 
ing to the domestic policy or the relations which 
were disturbed by war, The Senator from Vir- 
ginia, [Mr. Arncurr,] who was about to leave the 
Senate, appeared to consider that he had had the 
revision of the courtesies of the Senate... How, 
then, they should get along without him he was at 
aloss to conjecture. There was, however, some 
courtesy due to his brother Senators—to those who, 
for acting with the Senator from Missouri he had 
called recreants, and charged on them the obstruc- 
Mr. N. had concur- 


the yeas and nays, and voting on the amendments, 
because he thought they were very proper. He 
had acted in some measure with a view to defeat 
this measure. And if the Senator from Missouri, 
and those who had acted with him in sustaining his 
amendments, had acted with singular pertinacity, 
those on the other side had been equally pertina- 
cious in obstructing the business of the session. 
And was there nothing due to the strong conwic- 
tions of a minority—of those who believe this 
measure to be wrong-—who believe it to. be some- 
thing more than it is on its face? Were they to 
be told that this subject must take precedence, al- 
though it had undergone no examination, and there- 
by hazard all the business before them? There were 
important principles involved in this proposition. If 
there was nothing more than appeared on the face of 
it, it was a new and important principle to introduce 
into this body. What was it? Was it not the crea- 


ii tion of new officers to this body? Was it notto take 


into their own hands the jurisdiction over and the 
direction and control of the publication of the pro- 
ceedings of this body? And had this ever been 
done? Had it ever been considered part of the 
duty of the Senate of the United States? Was it 
not taking away a common right of the people.to 
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write and publish what they please? - If they sent 
out reports to the people, would those: reports: go 
out as the only true account of their proceedings ? 
To carry out that view, they should restrain even 
other reporters and letter-writers, and not let their | 
proceedings be seen until they were sent in that 
shape, in which they intended them to be. seen. 
And was not this agreat principle? He thought 
this looked like interfering with the liberty of 
speech and of the press. And further: they were 
creating a new branch of expenditure for the two 
Houses of Congress. He did not say that this ob- 
jection ought to be fatal; but the subject was one 


of such great importance as tu require more con- || 


sideration than could be given to it in these hasty 
proceedings. But this was not all. There was 
more than a suspicion that there is something be- į 
hind this proposition; that it was a scheme con- 
nected with political objėcts; that the contingent 
fund. of the Senate was; under cover of this propo- 
sition, to be used to establish a press to support he | 
knew not what interest. He was satisfied there 
was something here more deeply interesting to | 
those who sustain it than merely the changing of | 
the mode of reporting their proccedings. This 
looked like the first step in the drama of the open- 
ing campaign, and he denounced it as such, who- } 
ever was concerned init. He was not willing to 4 
lend the contingent fund of the Senate for such a 
purpose. He had heard of some such design to 
build up a press before. 

Mr. R. JOHNSON inquired if the Senator from 
Connecticut meant to say that he designed to es- 
tablish a political press under cover of this resolu- 
tion? 

Mr. NILES. Wot at all. He did not suppose 
the Senator from Maryland knew anything about 
it. But he nevertheless believed the thing was 
well understood by others. Weare but two years 
from a presidential election, and there were several 
candidates understood to be in the field. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will you name them? 

Mr. NILES did not profess to know them. We 
should find out when the time came who they all 
were, and we should then find out in whose inter- 
est this paper was. 

If there were any appropriation bills that it was 
now desired to pass, he would give way. If noi, 
he should go on, and he should sustain the Sen- 
ator from Missouri as longas his inventive genius 
would enable him to prepare amendments. [Mr. 
Wessrer, and others: Very well, go on.) He 
would go on, and like a great man now no more, 
he would “ take the responsibility.”’ 

He contended that the last few days of a ses- 
sion were not the proper time to bring forward 
such a proposition, even if it was free from suspi- 
cion. He recapitulated his objections to it, and 
then made some remarks in reply to the Senator 
from Virginia, [Mr. Arcuer,] who seemed to 
think that there was no republican principle in our 
Government. 

Mr. SIMMONS thought there was not much 
danger to be apprehended from the adoption of 
this proposition. It was one which had occupied 
their attention for the last four years, during which 
time he had always been in favor of it, separated 
from the political press. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON desired the Senator from 
Rhode Island to give way while he made a report 
from a committee. 


Mr. WEBSTER. No, no; it is not in order. . i] 
Mr. SIMMONS would be happy to enable his |) 


friend from Connecticut to get any bill through. 
Mr. WEBSTER. No, no. 
Mr. SIMMONS then proceeded to advocate the | 
passage of the resolution. | 
Mr. CALHOUN rose to say that he had no | 
agency in getting up this matter, further than his | 
favorable opinion of it. But still, if he thought | 
any press had any connexion with it, he would | 
be the last man to give it his vote. ES 
Mr. BENTON heard with pleasure the voice of | 
the Senator from Rhode Island, (Mr. Smmmons.] 
He always heard it with pleasure; for it was the | 
voice of a clear-headed, sensible, business man, 
with whom all his relations, public and private, 
had been: pleasant and agreeable. 
lieved that, on this occasion, he had mistaken the 
point. His speech applied to the passage of the 
resolution, and on the advantage of having report- 
ers, while the present question was on amend- | 
ments, and especially to prevent this particular 
reporter—this Doctor of a reporter—if we must 


But he be- i 


have him, from being paid Gouble and treble. 
Blair & Rives were doing the same work, and 
that in a revised form, at six thousand dollars for 
two sessions; and they and others offered to do 
it, as shown by Mr. Bayard’s report, in 1841, ata 
| fraction over nine thousand dollars for the two ses- 
sions. This Doctor is to have eighteen thousand 
dollars for the same work, and that while Blair & 
| Rives were actually performing it. The-question, 
then, for the practical, business, economical mind 
of the Senator from Rhode Island was, whether 
he would give double or treble price for the 
| same work, and especially for a repetition of the 
same work? Make the case his own: if he had 
| faithful, established, well-known mechanics, under 
| bond, doing a job: for him at a fixed price, would 
i he give double or treble that price to a stranger, 
without shop or means, and without bond, to do 
the same? and especially, would he thus employ 
both at the same time to do the same work double 
on such terms? This was the point.” 

Mr. R. JOHNSON gave notice of an amend- 
ment to prevent the publication of any political 
matter with these reports. 

Mr. BENTON said that was good as far as it 
went; but they all knew how easily frauds might 
be committed and a political press established. 
Mr. HANNEGAN suggested an amendment 

rohibit all connexion with the party press. . 

he question was then taken on the pending 
amendment, and it was negatived: Yeas 17, nays 
27. 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Bagby, Benton, Breese, 
! Bright, Cameron, Diekinson, Dix, Fairfield, Houston, Ma- 
son, Niles, Sevier, Sturgeon, Turney, and Westcott—17. 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Badger, Berrien, Butler, Cal- 
houn, Chalmers, Cilley, John M. Clayton, Corwin, Critten- 
den, Davis, Evans, Greene, Hannegan, Huntington, Jarna- 
gin, Johnson of Maryland, Johnson of Louisiana, Mangum, 
Miller, Morehead, Pearce, Simmons, Upham, Webster, 
Woodbridge, and Yulee—27, 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland, moved to amend, 
by inserting after the word “ morning,” the words 
“the said paper to contain no political discus- 
sions, and to he in no way connected with any 
| political press.” 


to 


by adding “ Nor shall any part of the money 
hereby voted be employed in the purchase, estab- 
lishment, or support of any political newspaper, or 
magazine, or political periodical of any kind: and 
if any part of said money is so applied, it shall be 
i deemed a fraud upon this resolution, and shall 
vacate the contract;” and demanded the yeas and 
nays thereon. 

The amendment to the amendment was dis- 
agreed to: Yeas 15, nays 27. 

YEAS—Messrs. Ashley, Bagby, Benton, Bright, Cameron, 
Dickinson, Dix, Fairfield, Houston, Mason, Niles, Sevier, 
Sturgeon, Turney, and Westeott—15. 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Badger, Berrien, Butler, Cal- 
honn, Chalmers, Cilley, John M. Clayton, Corwin, Crit- 
tenden, Davis, Evans, Greene, Hannegan, Huntington, 
Jarnagin, Johnson of Maryland, Jobnson of Louisiana, 
Mangum, Miller, Morchead, Pearee, Simmons, Upham, 
Webster, Woodbridge, and Yulee—27. 

The amendment as submitted by Mr. Jounson, 
of Maryland, was then agreed to. 


Mr. BENTON moved to amend, by adding the 
following: ` 

« Provided, That the resolution expelling Thomas Ritchie 
i from the floor of the Senate be, aud the same is hereby, 
rescinded, and that the Daily Union, and the editors thereof, 
| be held and deemed to be on an equal footing, and have 
i equal privileges with other editors and papers for printing 
the debates of the Senate, anything in said rescind ed reso- 
lution to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

Mr. BENTON said he offered this to produce 
harmony. . 

Mr. R. JOHNSON asked if the amena&ment 
was in order. : i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER decided that it 


was. 


order. The resolution giving to this Dr. Houston 


| he was borne upon our Journal with a title, when 
| no other person ever was—not even General Jack 
| son, whom our Journal always calls Mr.—why 
| this Dr. Houston was thus entitled and thus re- 
| corded he knew not; but supposed the aforesaid 
| Doctor did, as it was believed he wrote the reso 

i lation himself which the Senator from Indiana 
offered; but if he was correctly informed, to be 
i critically accurate, the said title of Doctor should 
| havea prefix to it: this said resolution directed this 


Doctor to furnish copies of his reports to the prin- | 


cipal newspapers in the United States; and unless 


Mr. BENTON moved to amend the amendment, |! 


Mr. BENTON had no doubt that it was in |: 


—why called Doctor he knew not—still less why | 


the resolution expelling Mr. Ritchie was rescinded; 
he might, in the opinion of this: Doctor, not be a fit 
person to receive that distinction at his hands... < 

Mr. BUTLER inquired from the Senator from 
Missouri, as the representative of the editor of the 
Union, if he was to come to this floor and repeat his. 
slander just as he thought proper? If Mr. Ritchi 
would not retract his insulting remarks against 
Senators—nuila vestigia retrorsum; and thereupon, 
Mr. BurLer facing round to Mr. .Bewron,. re- 
peated his questions to him, oy 

Mr. BENTON said the editor of the Union had 
answered for himself in his daily paper; and as for 
himself (Mr. B.) he only answered interrogatories 
in writing, before commissioners in chancery, or 
under a dedimus potestatem, to take depositions. 
But if the Senator would write down his questions, 
he would write down his answers; and they would 
make up a case for the considration and judgment 
of the Senate and the people. - yy 

Mr. BUTLER. I can soon do it. mo 

Mr. BENTON remarked that this was not. a 
court of chancery. 
i| Mr, BUTLER. No; it is a court of honor. 

Mr. BENTON. Oh, no; we have nothing to 
do with honor here. It is justice only that we 
want—the justice of putting the organ of the Dem- 
ocratic party on the same footing as the other press- 
j es here. ‘This would be done by the adoption of 
i his amendment. 
| Mr. CASS said he had taken no part in this 
‘| discussion. When the subject was first introduced 
he was in favor of it. He thought it might bea 
plan that might be acceptable. It was a subject in 
which the country had a deep interest; but sugges- 
tions had since been made which induced him’ to 
doubt its propriety. He would not vote for any 
proposition which was subject tothe objections 
which had been enumerated. 

Mr. BENTON said this amendment was a peace 
offering. It was submitted to produce harmony. 
It was the righthand of fellowship at the winding 
up of an ugly debate. ` : 

Mr. WESTCOTT called for a division of the 
amendment. The latter part he thought perfectly 
| unnecessary, for Mr. Ritchie had now the same 
|| privileges as were enjoyed by the press generally. 
| Mr. HUNTINGTON contended that it was in- 
i divisable. 

After debate the amendment was disagreed to— 
| yeas 18, nays 26. 
|” No further amendment being proposed, the reso- 
| lution was reported to the Senate, and the amend- 
| ments were concurred in. It was then ordered to 
be engrossed fora third reading—yeas 19, nays 
| 27. : 

YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Badger, Berrien, Butler, Calhoun, 
Chalmers, Cilley, John M. Clayton, Corwin, Crittenden, 
Davis, Evans, Greeue, Hannegan, Huntington, Jarnagin, 
Johnson of Maryland, Johnson of Louisiana, Mangum, Mil- 
ler, Morehead, Pearce, Siminons, Upham, Webster, Wood- 
bridge, and Yulee—27. a 

NAYS—Mossrs, Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Bagby, Benton, 
Breese, Bright, Cameron, Dickinson, Dix, Fairficld, Hous- 
ly Mason, Niles, Rusk, Sevier, Sturgeon, and Turney 
19. 

Mr. BENTON said they were voting away this 
| money, when there was not a shilling in the con- 
| tingent fund. 

Mr. WEBSTER called for the third reading 
now. 

Mr. BENTON objected. 

So the third reading was postponed until to-mor- 
row, under the parliamentary law. 


i REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

| “Mr. RUSK, from the Committee of Claims, re- 
‘ported a bill for the relief of John P. Baldwin; 
i which was read and passed to the second read- 
i Ing. 

Mr. RUSK submitted the following resolution 

for consideration : 
3 Resolved, ‘That there be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the Senate, under the direction of the committee to audit 
|; and contro} the same, to cach of the officers and méssengers 
: of the Library of Congress, and the two committee clerks, 
the same amount of compensation allowed to the officers 
and inessengers in the office of the Seeretary of the Senate 
at the present session of Congress, 

Mr. ASHLEY, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, to whom was referred the bill from the 
House to carry into effect certain provisions in the 
| treaties between the United States and China, and 
the Ottoman Porte, giving judicial power to minis- 
ters and consuls of the United States in those 
countries, reported the same with an amendment. 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, from the Com- 


il 
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mittee or Pensions, submitted advèrse“ reports in 
the. cases of Peter Grover, Ann Clayton, Samuel 
P: Armstrong, and others, and. Mary Genning. 

On motion of Mr. EVANS, the Senate resolved, 
to-disagrée to the amendment of the House; and | 
to insist upon’ their-own amendments ‘to the bill 
making appropriations for the civil and diplomatic 
expenses of the Government for the year ending 
30th June, 1848; and a committee of conference 
was appointed thereon. 


ADMISSION. OF WISCONSIN. | 
-On.motion by Mr. BREESE, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to. consider, asin committee of the whole, | 
the bill from the House for the admission of the | 

State of Wisconsin into the Union. 

After some debate, the bill was reportgd to the 
Senate, and ordered to be engrossed for a third | 
reading, and was, by unanimous consent, read a 
third time and passed. 

ARMY BILL. H 


2 ` l 
The report of the Committee on Military Affairs, 
recommending a non-concurrencè in most of the 
amendments. of the House to the bill to provide for 
an: additional: number of general: officers, and for 
other: purposes, was taken up and concurred in. 


i LIGHTING THE CAPITOL WITH GAS. 
‘The joint resolution for lighting the Capitol and 
public grounds with Crutchett’s solar gas, was read 
a. third time and passed. oo 


PORT OF ENTRY AT SALINA, TEXAS. 


Mr.’DIX, from the Committee on Commerce, to 
whom was referred the bill from the House to es- | 
tablish a port of entry at Salina, in the State of 
Texas, and for other purposes, reported the same 
without amendment. 

The Senate proceeded to consider said bill, as 
in committce of the whole; and, after debate, no 
amendment being made, it was reported to the Sen- 
ate, and ordered to a third reading. 

The bill was then read a third time by unani- 
mous consent, and passed. 


x FEES IN ADMIRALTY CASES. 

On motion by Mr. WEBSTER, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to consider, as in committec of the whole, 
the bill from the House for the reduction of the costs 
and, expenses of proceedings in admiralty against 
ships and vessels. 

The amendment reported from the committee to 
which the bill was referred having been agreed to, 
after debate, the bill was reported to the Senate; 
and the amendment having been concurred in, it | 
was ordered toa third reading, and was, by unani- 
mous consent, read a third time, and passed. 

LOTS IN CINCINNATI. 

The Senate proceeded to consider, as in com- | 
mittee of the whole, the joint resolution to prohibit 
the sale at private entry of certain lands in Cincin- 
nati, Obio; and after debate, it was, on motion by 
Mr. CRITTENDE 
on the Judiciary. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 
` Ata late hour of the night, the Senate went into 
executive session, and, after some time spent there- 
in, the doors were opened, and the Senate ad- 
journed. . 


$ 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuespay, March 2, 1847. 
The Journal of yesterday having been read and 
kee ` 
r. JOSEPH R. INGERSOLL moved a re- 
consideration of the vote adopting the resolution 
reported yesterday by Mr. MeCLeLLAND, from the 
Committee on Commerce, authorizing and. direct- 
ing a compilation and revision of the laws of the 
United Statcs on the commerce and navigation of 
the country. 
Mr. BOYD moved to lay the motion to recon- 
sider on the table. Disagreed to. 
My. Incersozu’s motion was then put, and 
agreed to. 


Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL moved the following | on 
| with a similar committee on the part of the Senate, 


as a substitute for the resolution reported by Mr. 
MeCLELLAND: 


Resolved, That the. President canse to be prepared a di- 
gest of all the statute laws of the United States, now in 
force, in. such: forms as to bring the duties of each public 
officer together under one head, as far “as practicable, and 
that he report the same to Congress at as carly a day as 
practicable; and that he alto cause to be prepared and re- 
ported at the same time such modifications of the‘present 


j of the Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. 


N, referred to the Committee ij 


| the Potomac river, in the District of Columbia, 


| Obio, McGAUGHEY, PENDLETON, ROB- 


; and it was agreed to: Ayes 80, noes 77. 


amendments to the bill to establish certain post | 
| Toutes. i 
| | The Committee of the Whole then again resumed 


statutes-as. may be deemed: of public utility. And that, in 
preparing the said digest and recommendations, he is hereby 
authorized. to require-the same to.be performed by such 
heads of the departments and bureaus as he may believe 
can properly be employed on that duty without neglecting 
their present official duties, not to exceed: three in number. 


Mr. PETTIT made. some inquiries, which led 
to explanations by Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL. 

Mr. J. A. ROCK WELL moved an amendment 
to the amendment, striking out the words: ‘‘ And 
that he also éause to be prepared and reported at 
the same time such. modifications of the present 
statutes as may be deemed of public utility.” 

. A debate followed, in which Messrs. COBB, 
McCLELLAND, RATHBUN, and GORDON, 
took part. 

Mr. GORDON then moved to lay the resolution 
and amendments on the table. Agreed to. 


Mr. McKAY moved that the House take a re- į 
cess, this day, from half after two p. m. to five 
o’clock p.m. Agreed to. 


Mr. McK AY, from the Committee of Ways 
and Means, to which was referred the bill making 
appropriations for the civil and diplomatic’ ex- 
nenses of the Government for the year ending | 
June 30, 1848, together with the amendments of 
the Senate thereto, reported the same to the House; 
and the bill and amendments were committed. 


POST OFFICE BILL. 

Mr. GQ. S. HOUSTON, from the committee of 
conference on the part of the House, on the. dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments to the bill making appropriations for the 
service of the Post Office Department, made a re- 
port, which was read and agreed to. 

The joint resolution of the Senate to refund 
money to the States which have supplied volun- 
teers and furnished them transportation, during 
the present war, before being mustered and re- 
ceived into the service of the United States, was 
taken up, read twice, and referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DANIEL asked leave to make a report 
from the Committee of Claims. Objected to. 


CIVIL AND DIPLOMATIC BILL. 
- The House then resolved itself into Committee 


Hamuin in the chair,) and proceeded to consider 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill making 
appropriations for the civil and diplomatic ex- 
penses of Government for the year ending June 
30, 1848. 

The 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, Gth, 9th, 10th, 17th, 18th, | 
19th, and 20th amendments of the Senate were 
read and agreed to. 

The 13th amendment of the Senate, as amended 
by the recommendation of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, was read and agreed to. | 

The Ist, 7th, 8th, 11th, 12th, l4th, 15th, 16th, | 
and 21st amendments of the Senate were, on re- | 
commendation of the Committee of Ways and | 
Means, disagreed to. i 

The 22d amendment of the Senate, which pro- : 
vided $2,200 for the repair of the bridge across 


was read. 

The Committee of Ways and Means recom- 
mended that the House disagree thereto. 

Some discussion followed, in which Messys. 


CHAPMAN of Maryland, McDOWELL of 


ERTS, SCHENCK, PAYNE, and GEO. W. 
JONES, took par 
The question was then taken on the amendment, 


The 23d amendment was read. The Committee 


amount $10,000. 
Mr GIDDINGS was debating this amendment; } 
when, i 


On motion of Mr. HOPKINS, the committee | 
on the part of the House was appointed to confer | 


on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 


its. session; and Mr. GIDDINGS resumed. an 
concluded his remarks. 


On motion of Mr. McKAY, the committee then 


a 


i| petition. 


of Ways and Means recommended that the House |} 


concur in this, with an amendment reducing the |! 
i, of ascertaining the practicability of effecting a communica- 


temporarily rose, and a committee of conference || € pues: = 
p y i ce ij in any negotiations in reference to a treaty which may here- 


rose, and adopted a resolution-to- close all debate 
in committee on the Diplomatic Bill im: five: min- 
utes; and the committee again resumed its session. 

Mr. HOLMES, of South Carolina, replied to 
Mr. Giwoiwes. 

The amendment to the Senate amendment was 
agreed to, and the 23d amendment of. the Senate, 
as amended, was then agreed to. 

The 24th, 25th, 26th, and 27th amendments of 
the Senate were read and agreed to. 

The 28th amendment of the Senate was read: 
The Committee of Ways and Means recommended. 
a concurrence in this amendment, with an amend- 
ment. The amendment of the Committee of Ways 
and Means was agreed to. 

Mr. DARRAGH moved to amend the Senate’s 
| amendment, by adding thereto an appropriation of 
$50,000 for the erection and completion of the ma- 
rine hospitals at Pittsburg, Louisville, Paducah, 
and Cleveland. Disagreed to. 

The amendment of the Senate, as amended by 
the recommendation of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, was agreed to; as was also the 29th. 

The 30th amendment was read and disagreed to. 

The 31st amendment was read. 

Mr. W. W. CAMPBELL moved to amend the 
|.same by striking. out all thereof, -and inserting as 
follows; which was disagreed to: 

“ That the sum of'six thousand dollars be appropriated to- 
wards the payment for a painting to fill the remaining panel 
in the Rotundo : Provided, That before any contract be made 
with any artist, the Joint Committee on the Library ‘shall 
advertise for artists to send in sketches or cartoons ;-and 
| after a full examination of such sketches or cartoons, and hav- 
ing reference to the subject and the capacity of the artist, the 
said Joint Committee shall bave power to make a contract 
for said painting: Provided further, That the sum to be paid 
shall not exceed in the whole ten thousand dollars.?? 

Mr. JOHN G. CHAPMAN moved to amend 
the Senate amendment, by providing ‘that the 


il subject of the painting shall be the Landing of the 


Pilgrims at the city of St. Mary ’s, Maryland, May 
20, 1634.” Disagreed to. 

Mr. GARRETT DAVIS moved to add a pro- 
viso, designating as the subject of the painting the 
departure of the expedition under General George 
Rogers Clark against Vincennes. Disagreed to. 

Mr. WOODWORTH moved to amend the 
amendment, by striking out the name of the artist, 
“ Powell,”*and inserting that of “ Rossiter.” Dis- 
agreed to. ; 

Mr. STANTON moved to add the following 
proviso to the amendment: ‘ Provided, The sub- 
ject of the painting shall be the crossing the Mis- 
sissippi river by De Soto, at the fourth Chickasaw 
Bluff, in 1542.” Disagreed to. 
| Mr. BOWLIN moved to strike out the name of 

‘* Powell,” and insert. ** Dale;” and: also. moved 
that the subject of the painting be the “ Council 
held by General George Rogers Clark at North 
Bend, 1794, with the Indians.’”? Disagreed to. 

Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL moved to strike out 
the name of the artist, so as to leave it free to com- 
Disagreed to. 

The question was then put on agreeing to the 
31st amendment of the Senate, and it was agreed 
to: Ayes 89, noes 48. 

The 32d, 33d, 34th, 35th, 37th, 38th, 39th, and 
| 40th amendments of the Senate were read and dis- 
agreed to. 

The 36th amendment was read and agreed to. 

The 41st amendment of the Senate was’ read. 
| The Committee of Ways and Means recommended 
j a disagreement thereto. . 

Mr. JOHN A. ROCKWELL moved to amend 
the same as follows: 
| «That the President of the United States be requested to 
| consider the expediency of opening or continuing negotia- 
| tions with the Governments of other nations, and particu- 
larly with those the territorial jurisdiction of which compre- 


| hends the Isthmus of Panama, and to which the United 
States have accredited ministers or agents, for the purpose 


tion between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans by the con- 
struction of a ship canal across the Isthmus, and of leaving 
forever, by suitable treaty stipulations, the free and equal 
| right of navigating such canal to all nations, on the payment 
| of reasonable tolls. And that the President he also requested, 


| after be had with the republic of Mexico, to consider the 
| expediency of providing for the construction ofa ship canal 
or railroad between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, by the 

Isthmus of Tehuantepec, or other practicable route; and the 
| procuring by treaty the rights of territory and jurisdiction 
| necessary for the construction, preservation, and. contro] of 


| the same; and that the sum. of ten thousand dollars be ap- 
propriated to carry the foregoing into effect.” 


This amendment was disagreed to. : 
The question recurred on agreeing to the 41st 
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amendment, and. it was agreed to—as was the 
424, 47th, and 50th amendments of the Senate. 
The 43d, 44th, 45th, 46th, 48th, and 49th amend- 
ments of the Senate were read and disagreed to. 
The 51st amendment of the Senate was read; 
when, after some remarks by Mr. J. Q. ADAMS, 
which will be found in the Appendix, | . . 
The question was put on agreeing to the said 
5ist amendment, and it was disagreéd to—ayes 28, 
` noes 94, _ , i 
The 52d and 55ih. amendments. of the Senate 
were read and agreed to; and the 53d, 54th, 56th, 
and 57th, disagreed to. dair 
All the amendments having. been acted on— 
The committee rosé and reported accordingly. 
Mr. McKAY moved the previous question, 
which was seconded; and the main question was 
ordered on agreeing to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate. 
The House then took a recess. 


. EVENING SESSION. : 

The SPEAKER resumed the Chair at five 
o’clock; and the House not being full— 

The SPEAKER said he would, by unanimous 
consent, lay before the House some bills which 
had been returned from the Senate. It being ac- 
quiesced in—-. 

. The SPEAKER then laid before the House the 
bill from. the Senate to amend an act entitled “An 
act to raise for a limited time an additional military 
force, and for other purposes.” 

_Tt was read a first and second time, and commit- 
ted to a Commitee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union. ea. 

THE THREE MILLION BILL. 

The Senate bill making further appropriations 
to bring the existing war with Mexico to a speedy 
and honorable termination, (the three million bill,) 
was then laid before the House. 

Mr. GEORGE S. HOUSTON moved to refer it 
toa Committee of the Whole on the State of the 
Union. | ; 

Mr. WINTHROP moved that the bill be refer- 
red to the Committee of Ways and Means. 

Mr. ASHMUN inquired if this was not a House 
bill, which. had been amended by, and returned 
from, the Senate? 

The SPEAKER said it was a Senate bill. 

Mr. WINTIIROP moved a call of the House; 
but said he would withdraw the motion, if, by 
general consent, the bill would be laid aside until 
the other business was acted on; otherwise, he 
would insist on the motion for a call. 

The yeas and nays were taken on ordering a 
call, and resulted—yeas 75, nays 74. 

The SPEAKER voted in the negative, which 
made a tie; and the motion was consequently re- 
jected... : ' 

Mr. McHENRY moved to lay the bill on the 
table. Yeas 81, nays 103. 

The bill was then referred to the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union. 


`: The House proceeded to the consideration of the 
bill to amend an act entitled ‘* An act to carry into 
effectin the States of Alabama and Mississippi the 
existing compact with those States in regard to 
the five per cent. fund and the school reserva- 
tions,” with the amendments of the Senate there- 
to; when the Senate amendments were read and 
concurred in. 

The Senate bill to provide for the punishment 
of piracy in certain cases was read three times, 
and passed. 

CIVIL AND DIPLOMATIC BILL. 


The House proceeded to the consideration of |; 
i again resumed its session. 


the bill making appropriations for the civil and di- 


plomatic expenses of Government for the year | 


ending June 30, 1848, and theamendments of the 
Senate thereto; on which the previous question 
had been ordered. ; x 

The following amendments were separately voted 
on by yeas and nays, viz: 

The amendment providing an appropriation for 
the lighting of Pennsylvania avenue, from the 
Capitol to the Executive buildings. Agreed to: 
Yeas 106, nays 83. ; 

The amendment providing for the Auxiliary 
Guard was disagreed to: Yeas 55, nays 115. 

The amendment appropriating $2,200 for the 
repair of the bridge across the Potomac river was 

eagreed to: Yeas 87, nays 76. ,, 


The amendment making an appropriation for 


j 


- Heiss the difference between the rates as at present 


| and nays were ordered on the motion, and there 
| were for adjournment, yeas 69, nays 106, 


the paving and repair of Pennsylvania Avenue was 
disagreed to: Yeas 66; nays 81. 

The amendment providing for the purchasé of 
the bridges across the Eastern Branch of the Po- 
tomac river was disagreed to: Yeas 68, nays 80. 

The amendment making an appropriation for 
indemnifying the owners of the schooner Amis- 
tad was disagreed to: Yeas 40, nays 112. M 

The amendment proposing to pay Ritchie and 


authorized by law for printing and the rates allow- 
ed-before the present law took effect, was agreed 
to—yeas 91, nays 54. i ees 

The report of the Committee of the Wholé on 
the state of the Union on the remaining amend- 
ments was then concurred in. 

Mr. HOPKINS, from the Committee of Con- 
ference on the part of the House, on the bill to 
establish certain post-routes, made a report; which 
was read and agreed to. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a com- 


+ 


munication from the Clerk, relative to the letting of |; 


contracts for the printing for the LIouse of Repre- 
sentatives for the next Congress, and stating that 
the persons who had obtained the contracts had 
given satisfactory security for the performance of 
the work. Laid on the table. 

Mr. McKAY, from the committee of confer- 
ence on the part of the House, on the naval appro- 
priation bill, made a report; which was read, and, 
under the operation of the previous question, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. BOYD moved that the House resolve itself 
into Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. bebe Be. ioe 

Mr. WENTWORTH moved that the House 
adjourn; but yielded at the request of 

Mr. BRINKERHOFF, who moved to go into 


committee, to take up the joint resolution of the 


Senate refunding to the several States money ad- |; 
vanced to aid ia equipping volunteers previous to || 


being mustered-into service. | 
Mr. PETTIT renewed the motion to adjourn; 
which was put and rejected. 


Mr. WENTWORTH moved a call of the |} 


House. Disagreed to. 


Mr. W. then moved that the House adjourn. |! 
But before the || 


Disagreed to: Ayes 79, noes 93r 
result was announced by the Speaker, the yeas 


On motion of Mr. BOYD, the House resolved 
itself into Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, (Mr. Coss in the chair.) 

Mr. BRINKERHOFF moved to take up the 
joint resolution of the Senate refunding certain 


money advanced by States for the equipment of |! 
volunteers before being mustered into service. | 


Disagreed to: Ayes 81, noes 82. 

Mr. BOYD moved to take up the Senate bill, 
making further appropriations to bring the existing | 
war with Mexico to a speedy and honorable ter- || 
mination, (the three million bill.) | 

Mr. ASHMUN moved that the committee rise. || 
Disagreed to: Ayes 40, noes 90. | 

The question was taken on Mr. Boyn’s motion, | 
and no quorum voted. ! 

The committee rose, and reported that they had |! 
found themselves without a quorum. 

Mr. BOWLIN moved a call of the House, on || 
which he.also asked the yeas and nays. |: 

Mr. PETTIT moved that the House adjourn: |! 
on which motion the yeas and nays were taken, | 
and resulted as follows: Yeas 42, nays 111. 

The question recurred on ordering a call, and it 
was disagreed to. 

And a quorum having appeared, the committee 


Mr. DOUGLASS said he proposed that, by |: 
common consent, both sides of the House should |! 
cease this useless contest, and agree to take ai 
vote on this bill now; and then, in the FLouse, | 
suspend, in regard to this bill, the joint resolution |: 
which forbids bills to be sent to the President on | 
the last day of the session. 

[Cries of “ No, no; no bargains. ”] 

The CHAIR reminded gentlemen that no busi- | 


ness or remarks were in order but by general con- | 


sent. The question was on the motion of the 
gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Boyp,] to take 
up the bill from the Senate. There was now a 
quorum. 

Mr. M 


a proposition. 


i 


| 
ILTON BROWN asked leave to present | 


Mr. PETTIT... Lobject... o yogi 
Mr. BROWN. Very well: my object was con- 
ciliation; but. if gentlemen prefer this state .of 
things, I wash my hands ofit. oy ue 
Tellers were demanded. on taking. up. the bill, 
i and being appointed, reported ayes 93, noes 4; no 
quorum voting... Habr ES 5 chao ae 
The CHAIR said there was a large quorum in 
the. House, but gentlemen would not vote. : 
Mr. PETTIT said it was obvious the commit- 
tee could get no vote; and he asked that they rise 
and report. me ae 
Mr. COTTRELL said that when no quorum 


| 


Rejected: 
Ayes 77, noes 86. A 

Mr. CARROLL asked leave to offer a resolu- 
tion instructing the Committee of Ways and Méans 
to report back forthwith the bill referred to that 
committee for the relief of Ireland. 
| Objected to. 

Mr. C. moved a suspension of the rules. 

The SPEAKER (Mr. Horxus in the chair) de- 
cided the motion to be out of order, the rules being 
already suspended for the purpose of enabling the 
House to resolve itself into Committeé of the 
Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. CARROLL appealed from the decision, and 
asked the yeas and nays, which were ordered, and, 
being taken, were yeas 130, nays 4. E 

So the decision of the Chair was sustained, 

After some desultory conversation and some 
proceedings on a point of order, &c., 

A quorum being again present, 

On motion of Mr. McKAY, it was agreed to take 
up bills from the Senate. 

The first was a joint resolution to suspend the 
rule which forbids bills to be sent between the two 
| Houses on the last day of the session. 
| Mr. PETTIT asked if the question was debata- 
! ble? ‘ 

i The CHAIR replied in the negative. 

| Mr. PETTIT took an appeal, and demanded 
the yeas and nays. ; f f 

| But the House refused to order them, and the 

| decision of the Chair was sustained. 

| And the House agreed to suspend the joint res- 

olution: Ayes 102, noes not counted. : 

Mr. HOLMES, of South Carolina, rose to what 
| he believed to be a privileged question, which was 
to suspend the rules and instruct the Committee of 
the Whole to report the navy pension bill. 

A discussion on order followed. 

Mr. PETTIT insisted that on the last vote a 
quorum had not voted. 

The CHAIR explaited, that when the large vote 
on the affirmative side had been declared, those on 


| the negative agreed to give up without a count, as 
| was the constant practice in such cases. 


The House then took up the bill for increasing 


` the number of general officers. 


The Senate’s amendments having been read, and 
the question being of that striking out the general- 
in-chief— 

Mr. McHLENRY moved that the House recede 
from its disagreement to this amendment. 

Mr. BOYD moved that the House insist on its 
disagreement. 

The CHAIR ruled the motions to be equivalent 
to each other, and put the question on that first 


: made, viz: Will this House recede? 


Mr. McHENRY demanded the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HOLMES, of South Carolina, went into a 
very animated and earnest specch in opposition to 
the feature which the Senate had stricken ont, He 
observed, that if any administration in England or 
on the Continent had been sustained under all their 
difficulties by such gallant battles as had lately 
occurred on our southern frontier and in Mexico, 
: the gratitude of the nation would have heen com- 
| mensurate with the extent of the kingdom. His 
| opposition was influenced by no personal opposi- 
tion to any of the officers, or any regard to the 
question whether they were in the Whig or, in the 
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Democratic ranks; büt he insisted that, if such a 
blow as this feature of the bill proposed to inflict 
upon their honor should-be perpetrated, it would 
bea blow. at the spirit, the honor, and the virtue 
of the whole army. ~ It was a blow which would 
ultimately recoil:on every man who inflicted it not 
only, but. upon every man in this nation. It was 
neither more, nor less than’ this: a proposition to 
place ‘civil: polity, ay, he might say, civil polities 
and party politics, in the van ofall the honor and 
all the bravery which adorned our army. 

` In Europe men. were educated for the military 
profession,-and it. had been the policy of our 
fathers to have’ theirarmies led by men properly 
trained: to. the. military art, as well as in civil ac- 
complishments; and yet now, because General 
Taylor, who. had never thought of the Presidency, | 
or of ranning the race to obtain it, but whose whole 
life had been spent in camps and in the ficld, who 
had won victory after victory, and added more to 
the national glory than any other man now living, | 
happened unfortunately to be cursed with the 
name of “Whig, he must be superseded and 
publicly dishonored and disgraced. ` 

Mr. H. said there were times when good men 

felt that party was nothing, and that country was 


“IN SENATE. 
Wepnespay, March 3, 1847. 
The reading of the Journal was dispensed with. 


On motion by Mr. SEVIER, it was ordered 
that the Senate take a recess this day from four to 
six o’clock p.m. ; 


Mr. PEARCE, from the Committee on the Li- 
brary, to whom was referred a memorial of Lieu- 
tenant Wiliam M. Walker and others, officers 
who were engaged in the late Exploring Expedi- | 
tion, submitted a report; which was ordered to be 
printed. 


Mr. JARNAGIN, from the Committee on Pri- 
vate Land Claims, reported a bill to confirm the 
title of a tract of land in the Territory of Iowa to 
the heirs, assignees, or legal representatives of 
Julien Dubuque, deceased; which was read, and 


| passed to the second reading. 


The resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. 
Greens, in relation to the compensation allowed 
to the laborer employed in the care of the furnaces 
and fires, was considered and agreed to. ~ 


Mr. CHALMERS, from the Committee on 
Printing, to whom was referred the memorial of 


all,. But, if what we read in Greek and in Roman 
Story -was'true, it: seemed as if the time was fast 
coming in this republic, when public virtue would 
be a crime, and to have promoted the glory of thé 
Government would but ensure a man’s disgrace 
and prepare the way for his ruin. Surely this was 
a day when gentlemen on all sides of the House 
should‘agree to sacrifice their petty political differ- 
ences and feuds on the altar of their common coun- 
try, and resist so monstrous a scheme as was now 
on foot to plate a civilian, a politician, over the 
heads of veteran officers who had rendered the 
country the most valuable services, merely because 
they did not happen to belong to the pure un- 
sophisticated Democratic school., Yes; that was 
the alpha and the omega of their offence. We had 
been precipitated (he cared not by whom) into a 
war in which we could not retreat without dis- 
honor, nor advance without a complication of mis- 
eries. Was this a time to place at the head of the 
national forces a mere politician, who was in- 
triguing as a candidate for the next Presidency? 
Mr. H. said when he looked at what was pass- 
ing around him, he sometimes doubted whether 
we should have a next President. If gentlemen 
went on with their disorders, and conducted the 


rublic business in the way they were now doing, | 


it might well be doubted whether we ever should 
have another Presidential election. 

Mr. GROVER here interposed, and reminded 
the Chair that the gentleman at the outset had 
promised to speak but five minutes: was not the 
time up? 

The CHAIR replied that the gentleman was in 
order. 

Mr. HOLMES resumed, and further insisted on ! 
the absurdity of appointing a man who had led 
only party forces in the political arena to super- | 
sede gallant and veteran officers in the field. Should 
so scandalous a measure prevail, he trusted in God 


that all the brave and highininded men that now t 


held distinguished positions in our army would 
at once resign and leave the field to this new Earl 
of Mar, i 


Mr. H: also adverted to the low state of the || 


finances; and complimented the bravery of gen- | 
tlemen jn voting men and money and pushing on | 
the war, who dare not impose a paltry tax on tea | 
and coffee to meet the expenses of the war. An- 
other sort of patriots were for disturbing the whole 
country by their Wilmot proviso, and then con- 
trived to make their own peace with the Execu- j 
tive, and escape the responsibility of the confusion 
they had set on foot. 

Before Mr. TI. would consent to disgrace our 
officers by voting for such a degrading proposition, 
he would consent never to see the Congress again, 
or ever call himself a party man. He knew the 
time of the House was precious, (and the House | 
had proved it by wasting three hours of this even- | 
ing in doing nothing,) and he should not, therefore, 
protract his remarks; but, if it must pass here, he 
trusted it never would get through the other branch 
of the Legislature. 

Mr. BOYD demanded the previous question, 
which was seconded. 

Mr. B: thereupon moved to adjourn, 

And the House adjourned. 


$ 
i 


i 
| 


Barret Edwards Potter, praying that the speech of 
the Hon. Tuomas Corwin be printed at the pub- 
lic expense, reported that the memorial be not 
printed. : 
Mr. C., from the same committee, to whom the 
motions for printing the memorial of the Irish Em- 
igrant Society of New York, the memorial of John 
S. Kinsley and Joseph Pearson, and the memorial 
of the Chamber of Commerce of New York, were 
referred, reported that the same be printed. 


Mr. SEVIER, from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, to whom was referred the bill, from the 
House making further provision for the expenses 
attending the intercourse between the United States 
and foreign nations, reported the same with amend- 
ments. 

Mr. S. gave notice that he should call the bill 
up at one o’clock; but the House having, in the 
meantime, acted upon the bill of the Senate for the 
same object, it was rendered unnecessary. 


The Senate proceeded to consider, as in com- 
mittee of the whole, the bill from the House to 
authorize the constituted authorities of the city of 
Dubuque, in the State of Iowa, to enter certain 
islands between the landings of said city and the 
main channel of the Mississippi river. 

No amendment being made, the bill was report- 
ed to the Senate, and ordered to a third reading, 


and passed. 


The Senate proceeded to consider, as in commit- 
tee of the whole, the bill from the House for the 
relief of the citizens of Beetown, in the Territory 
of Wisconsin. 

No amendment being made, the bill was report- 
| ed to the Senate, and ordered to a third reading, and 
| was, by unanimous consent, read a third time and 
passed.’ 


tee of the whole, the bill from the House creating 
a collection district in Maine, and constituting Ban- 
gor, in said district, a port of entry and delivery. 

No amendment being made, the bill was report- 
ed to the Senate, and ordered to a third reading, 
and was, by unanimous consent, read a third time 
and passed. 


The Senate proceeded to consider, as in com- 
mittee of the whole, the bill from the House for 
| the relief of Joseph Warren Newcombe. 

No amendment being made, the bill was report- 
ed to the Senate, and ordered to a third reading, 
and was, by unanimous consent, read a third time 
and passed. 


Mr. DIX, from the Committee on Commerce, to 
whom was referred the bill from the House, au- 
thorizing a regiater to be issued to the brig Leveret, 
reported the same without amendment. 

Mr. ASHLEY, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, to whom was referred the joint resolution 
from the House to prohibit the sale at private entry 
| of certain lands in Cincinnati, Ohio, reported the 
same with an amendment. 


The Senate proceeded to consider, as in com- 
mittee of the whole, the bill from the House to cre- 
ate an additional land district in the Territory of 
| Wisconsin, and for other purposes. 


and-was, by unanimous consent, read a third time | 


The Senate proceeded to consider, as in commit- || 


| 


No amendment being made, the bill was report- 
ed to the Senate, and ordered to a third reading, 
and was, by unanimous consent, read a third time 
and passed. 

OREGON TERRITORY. 


_ Mr. ALLEN moved to take up, for considera- 
tion, the bill to establish a government in the Ter- 
ritory of Oregon. It was a bill of great importance. 
Inducements had been held out to our citizens to 
go there, and, in consequence of these inducements, 
our people had gone out there to settle themselves, 
and had taken possession of the miserable rem- 
nant of territory which had been left tous. The 
question was, whether we would expatriate these 
citizens and drive them to transfer their allegiance 
to another Power, or perform the promises under 
which they had been induced to settle the terri- 
tory? g 

The motion was agreed to, the bill was taken 
up for consideration, asin committee of the whole, 
and the amendments reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary were read and agreed to. 

The bill was then reported to the Senate. 

Mr. EVANS said that this was an important 
bill, and could not be passed without some time 
being taken for consideration. If it were now to 
be pressed to a discussion, all the other bills on 
the calendar would be thrown out. 

Mr. ALLEN replied that the bill was of great 
importance. A similar bill was under considera- 
tion last session. He understood the whole thing: 
he always had understood it. This bill was to be 
defeated in order to induce the people in the Terri- 
tory to set up an independent government, and to 
constitute themselves a new republic, which was 
the darling project of some Senators. We were 
called on to decide, now and forever, whether any 
of our Territories shall be permitted to separate 
themselves and to form a separate government to 
the dismemberment of the Union. There could 
be no other object in this opposition but to induce 
these settlers to stand on their independence. The 
Northwest interest was at this moment the small- ; 
est and the weakest of all the three interests. On 
one side they were opposed by the southern inter- 
est, and on the other by the New England interest— 
outnumbered and outweighed by both. It was 
said there was not time to act on this bill. He had 
had no control over it. It came from the House 
j along time ago. He had proposed the consider- 
ation of it now, to test the sense of the Senate if 
there should be a dismemberment of the Union or 
| not. Last session we had been told that we could 
not go into the construction of a government for 
Oregon until a certain question was disposed of. 
| By the time the treaty was completed, it was too 
late to act on it. And now it was just the same 
! thing; and it would be nine months before the next 
session. Ever since 1820, efforts had been made 
| from time to time to induce the Government to ex- 
tend its protection over these settlers, but these 
attempts had always been defeated. Last session 
we were deterred by the fear of offending Queen 
Victoria. That fear had passed away before the 
close of the session; and then it was the want of 
time. He understood the matter. It was the two 
old wings overshadowing the new centre. He 
was determined this matter should be generally 
understood, and he would examine the yeas and 
nays, on every question bearing on this, since the 
year 1820, in order to show from what sections of 
the country the opposing votes had come. It was 
a question of balance of power. The old North 
and the old South dreaded the power of the new 
centre. 

Mr. BADGER said that as he was a young Sen- 
ator, and this matter was quite new to him, he 
would be glad to hear the explanation of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

Mr. EVANS said there was to be no discussion 
on this bill, He was perfectly ata loss to com- 
prehend what the Senator from Ohio meant. But 
he thought it too late to go into a discussion at this 


| late period, and he would therefore renew his mo- 


tion to lay the bill on the table; and on this ques- 
aon he asked the yeas and nays, which were or- 
ered. 


The question was then taken, and decided as 


follows : 


YEAS.—Messrs. Archer, Badger, Baghy, Berrien, Butler, 
Calhoun, Cilley, Evans, Greene, Huntington, Jarnagin, John- 
son of Maryland, Mangum, Miller, Morehead, Pearce, Up- 
ham, Webster, and Yulee—19. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Benton, Breese, 
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Bright, Cameron, Cass, Chalmers, Corwin, Dickinson, Dix, 
Fairfield, Hannegan, Houston, Johnson of Louisiana, Niles, 
Soulé, Sturgeon, and Turney—20. g j 

Mr. HUNTINGTON asked foran explanation 
of the several amendments reported by the Judi- 
ciary Committee substituting the words “ qualified 
voters” for “ population.” 

Mr. ASHLEY explained that the effect would 
be to confine the first elections to citizens who were 
qualified under any circumstances to vote, and af- 
terwards to admit the votes of foreign residents 
who had made a declaration of their intention to 
become citizens. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON hoped that these amend- 
ments would not be agreed to. Many of the per- 
sons thus admitted to the privilege of voting would 
continue foreigners in spite of such declaration. 

Mr. WEBSTER expressed his intention to ask 
the opinion of the Senate whether foreigners who 
had only declared their intention to become citi- 
zens should be entitled to vote as citizens. He 
desired to see whether this new principle in our 


- institutions was to have its beginning in one of our 


remote Territories. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON said that as these amend- 
ments did raise that important question, he would 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WESTCOTT regretted that he felt himself 
bound to make the motion which he was about to 
make. The amendments that had been objected 
to were introduced at his instance. But, if the 
question were now to be gonc into, he foresaw that 
it would lead to a discussion which would con- 
tinue until the adjournment. He would therefore 
move to lay the bill on the table, and would ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were then ordered, and the 
question being taken on the motion to lay the bill 
on the table, it was decided as follows: 

YEAS—-Messrs. Archer, Badger, Bagby, Berrien, Butler, 
Cilley, John M. Clayton, Davis, Evans, Greene, Huntington, 
Jarnagin, Johnson of Maryland, Mangum, Mason, Miller, 
Morehead, Pearce, Rusk, Simmons, Soulé, Upham, Web- 
ster, Westcott, Woodbridge, and Yulee—26. 

NAYS-~Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Benton, Breese, 
Bright, Cameron, Cass, Corwin, Dickinson, Dix, Fairfield, 
Hannegan,'Houston, Johnson of Louisiana, Niles, Sturgeon, 
and Tumey—18, 

Mr. ALLEN gave notice that he would move 
to take up this bill, whenever an opportunity 
might offer. 

RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 


Mr. DAVIS moved that the Senate proceed to 
consider the bill making appropriations for the im- 
provement of certain rivers and harbors. 

Mr. D. explained that it was a bill from the 
House appropriating about $600,000 for the im- 
provement of rivers in the West, and for certain 
harbors. 

Mr. BAGBY understood the object of the bill. 

But he hoped it would not be taken up, as it would 
lead to a discussion which would consume so much 
time as would prejudice other bills of greater im- 
portance. 
- Mr. DAVIS replied, that whether there was any 
discussion would depend on the Senator from Ala- 
bama and his friends. He (Mr. D.) did not intend 
to discuss it.” 

Mr. BAGBY said he would oppose the bill, 
item by item. 

Mr. DIX stated that he had introduced this bill. 
He had no doubt of the constitutionality of the ap- 
propriations for the objects which were specified, 
and he hoped the bill would be passed. 

The yeas and nays were ordered on the motion 
to take up the bill; and, the question being taken, 
it was decided as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Badger, Breese, 
Cameron, Cass, Cilley, John M. Clayton, Corwin, Critten- 
den, Davis, Dickinson, Dix, Evans, Greene, Hannegan, 
Houston, Huntington, Jarnagin, Johnson of Maryland, John- 
son of Louisiana, Mangum, Miller, Morehead, Niles, Pearce, 
Simmons, Soulé, Upham, Webster, and Woodbridge—32. 

NAYS—Messrs. Bagby, Benton, Bright, Butler, Calhoun, 
Chalmers, Mason, ‘Turney, and Yulee—9. 

The bill was then taken up in committee of the 
whole. 

Mr. BAGBY would not delay the business “of 
the Senate by opposing the bill item by item, as he 
had promised, and would simply content himself 
with moving, as a test question, to strike out the 
appropriation of $150,000 for the improvement of 
the river below the falls at Louisville; and on that 
question he should ask the yeas and nays without 
further remark. 


“The 
ative, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Bagby, Butier, Mason, Niles, ‘Turney, 
and Yulee—6. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Badger, Ben- 
ton, Breese, Bright, Calhoun, Cameron, Cass, Chaimers, 
Citley, Joim M. Clayton, Corwin, Crittenden, Dickinson, 
Dix, Evans, Fairfield, Greene, Hannegan, Houston, Hunting- 
ton, Jarnagin, Johnson of Maryland, Johnson of Louisiana, 
Mangum, Miller, Morehead, Pearce, Phelps, Rusk, Sim- 
mons, Soulé, Sturgeon, Upham, Webster, Westcott, and 
Woodbridge—38. 


The bill was then read a third time and. passed. 


REPORTING IN THE SENATE. 
Mr. HANNEGAN moved to take up fora third 


reading the resolution submitted by him in relation 


to the contract for reporting the speeches and pro- 
ceedings of the Senate. 

Mr. BAGBY asked for the yeas and nays, which 
were ordered. 

And the question being on taking up the resolu- 
tion, it was decided in the affirmative: Yeas 25, 
nays 16. 

Mr. TURNEY said that a charge had been made 
by the Senator from Missouri, in his place, that 
there was a political object lying at the bottom of 
this movement; and that, under the authority con- 
ferred by this resolution, individuals, for the pro- 
motion of their personal claims on the Presidency, 
would be allowed to dip their hands into the public 
treasury. As this charge had been gravely made, 
and had gone forth to the world, he thought it was 
due to the character of this body that the whole 
subject should be referred to a committee, and that 
the matter should be fully investigated. 
was no great emergency calling for immediate 
action on the resolution. An arrangement had 
already been made for reporting the debates; we 
were going on under that arrangement; the reports 
would continue to be as good as heretofore, and nò 
harm could result from the delay of a week or two 
at the beginning of the next session. Was it not 
due to the Senator from Missouri, also, that these 
charges should be investigated, and that an oppor- 
tunity should be given him to substantiate them. 
No Senator could take the responsibility of assert- 


ing that they were not true, and why should an | 


opportunity to examine into them be refused? Te 
hoped this suggestion would be acted on, and he 
would move to refer the whole subject to a select 
committee. 

Mr. WEBSTER intimated that this conrse 
would be nugatory. Senators who took the view 
which had been thrown out by the Senator from 
Tennessee could vote against the resolution. Ifa 
committee were appointed no report could be made 
until the next session. The effect of the motion 
therefore would be the same as a rejection. 

Mr. BAGBY suggested another consideration. 
There could be no more reporting until the next 
session. It must surely be outof the overflowings 
of an abundant treasury that it was proposed to 
pay this $18,000. And while we were undertaking 
to pay twice as much as was necessary, we had 
even refused to require any security for the fulfil- 
ment of the contract. We were about to place 
this large amount of money in the hands of a per- 
‘son of whom we knew nothing. He meantnothing 
unkind towards any individual; but we were acting 
entirely in the dark. A pretext was set up that 
this was intended to separate the reporting from 
the daily press. But it might be that the very 
same type which would be employed on these re- 


ports might also be used in the promulgation of ; 


political opinions. 

Mr. HANNEGAN considered it due to himself 
to say that he had introduced this resolution without 
concert with any individual on earth except the 
reporter himself. If the Senator from Alabama 
intended to impute any improper motive to him 
the Senator shamed the place where he sits. He 
had now said all he proposed to say. 
lution showed on its face what it was; and he called 
on any Senator to show that there was anything 
else at the bottom. He would not charge improper 
motives on any Senator. 


Mr. BAGBY would have been astonished at the | 


course of the Senator from Indiana, if he could be 
astonished at anything which came from him after 
the scenes of the last few days. His self-respect 
would prevent him from making such reply as the 
provocation might warrant. But if he shamed the 
seat he occupied, it must be in consequence of its 
proximity to a certain other seat. He was tired 
of this. 


question was taken, and decided in the neg- | 


There | 


The reso- | 


“Mr. HANNEGAN, Ifthe Senator was satis: 


fied, he was. 0 = 

Mr. TURNEY remarked, that-at- twelve o'clock 8 
to-night one-third of the members of this body 
would retire.. It was obviously proper-that they 
who would constitute the new Senate should theme . 
selves fix. the mode in which. they should: be re- 
ported. He must say, that he could not,.if any 
member on the other ‘side had risen and made 
charges, and asked a committee for their inyesti- 
‘gation, have refused. He should have considered 
himself wanting in respect to a member of this 
body, had he done so. . It was due to the Senator 
from Missouri, to the Senate itself, and to the pub- 
lic, that the charges should be referred for exam- 
ination. He knew nothing of these charges when 
the resplution was introduced. His- suspicions 
were first excited by what had since taken place. 

Mr. WESTCOTT said he should vote against 
the reference, and afterwards against the resolu- 
tion. ; 

Mr, BUTLER said he was, yesterday, so guile- 
less, so unsuspicious of any covert design any- 
where, that he had voted for a committee. He 
would now vote against a reference. 

Mr. BENTON said, we were about to contract 
with aman to report the debates which were not 
to take place until nine months from this day. 
Many members would then be here who were not 
now in this body. Blair & Rives, it would be 


i remembered, were once rejected by gentlemen 


on the other side, because they were elected by a’ 
retiring Congress. This was the third of March, 
and this was a retiring Congress, and it was. pro+ 
posed to make a contract with a reporter for: the 
next Senate, without requiring any security from 
him. Blair & Rives had given security when they 
undertook to furnish the reports of this body ; ‘but 
here was an exemption from this usual requisition. 
The Senate had refused to authorize the payment 
for this work, as all other work was done and paid 
for. Here, a reporter had presented himself, with- 
out any establishment, without any preparation, 
calling himself a doctor, with a peculiar stress on 
the word, a perfect stranger, to whom eighteen thou- 
sand dollars was to be advanced, at a time when not 
a single member of the body could draw a per diem. 
We had asked foran inquiry to be made into the 
cause ofall this. He had heard nothing to show 
that this case was not to be considered as of the 
same character with other payments. He wanted 
light on the subject. Gentlemen on.the other side 
had refused to give him any. He had asked for a 
committee to investigate the matter; and he wasata 
loss to know why this was met by such a perse: 
vering negative. 

Mr. TURNEY asked for the ayes and noes on 
his motion for reference, and they were ordered. 

The question was then taken, and decided in the 
negative—ayes 15, noes 28. : 

The resolution was then read a third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. BENTON then submitted the following res- 
olution; which lies over for consideration on the 
first day of the next session: 


Resolved, That the resolution adopted by the Senate to 
employ James A. Houston to report the debates of the Sen- 


i| ate for the thirtieth Congress be, and the same is hereby, 


rescinded: because the said resolution was introduced and 
adopted without the examination of a committee, and with- 
out giving to other reporters or editors of papers any oppor- 
tunity to do the same work : also, because, in confining its 
appointment to the said Houston, and refusing to permit 
the names of any others to be inserted as a mere alternative 
choice, giving to the said Houston the extraordinary aid of 
$18,000 for two sessions only, the other reporters and presses, 
and such as said Houston may not choose to employ, will 
be virtually excluded from the business of reporting and 
printing the Senate debates, and individual Senators will lie 
at the mercy of said Houston: also, because the editors of 
the Daily Union, and their paper, arc, by the terms of the 
resolution and the decision of the Senate on the resolution 
in relation to then, virtually excluded from being employed 
to print the debates of the Senate: also, because the swn 
allowed is double the amount heretofore asked by respon- 
sible printers in Washington city: also, because Blair & 
Rives are now faithfully and fully reporting the debates of 
both Houses of Congress, and for one-third of the sum (four 
the Senate debates) which is allowed to the said Houston: 


| also, because the rule of requiring security for the perform- 


ance of the contract has been dispensed with in the case of 
the said Houston, who is a new comer in this city and with- 


i out any visible responsibility: also, because Blair & Rives 


are now under contract and under bond in the sum of 


! $10,000 to report the debates of the Senate fully and acen- 


rately, as revised by the speakers, and are now in the fair 
execution of said contract: also, because the said sum of 


| $18,600 cannot be taken from the contingent fund of the 


Senate without preventing payments from being made to 
persons and for objects entitled to receivg it, or unless a 
new appropriation shall be made by the*two Houses of 
Congress. 


GLOR 


E. March 3, 


SUSPENSION OF SEVENTEENTH JOINT RULE. 
o: “The seventeenth joint rule, which declares that 
“6 yjo bill ôr eegolution. that: shall have passed the 
House of Representatives and the Senate shall be 
presented to the President of the United: States, 
for his approbation, ort the last day of the session,” 
was, on motion; suspended. ~ i ; 

we Si MINESOTAS o 7o 

On motion of Mr. ASHLEY, the Senate prò- 

ceeded to the consideration of the bill to establish 
the teititorial government of Minesota. 

“The bill being before the Senate as in committee 
of the whole, a j , 

“Mr. EVANS asked what was thé population of 
Minesota? 
-: Mr. ASHL 
six thousand. , 

Mr. EVANS. Had there been any application 
from the inhabitants for the establishment of a 
government ? 
Mr. ASHLEY said that he was not informed 


of any. AO 
“Mr HUNTINGTON desired to know when 
there had been an enumeration. He moved to lay 
. ‘the bill on the table; ; ‘ 
Mr. ASHLEY said there had been no enumer- 
ation, “because there had been no government estab- 


lished. tee ON : : 
Mr. EVANS. Had there been lands sold, or 
any surveys made? 

Mr. ASHLEY replied in the negative. It was 
intended to send a surveyor into the territory after 
the passage of this bill. 

My. EVANS did not doubt that it was intended 
to create offices. i $ 
: Mr. WOODBRIDGE made a few inaudible re- 
marks, He wasunderstood to say, that he thought 
the population was not one-tenth of the number 
stated. It consisted chiefly of persons employed 
by the fur company at Fond du Lac. The terri- 
or was within the boundary of Wisconsin. 
` The question was then taken, and the bill was 
laid on the table. 


TREATIES WITH CHINA AND TURKEY. 

The Senate then proceeded to consider, as in 
committee of the whole, the bill from the House 
to carry into effect certain provisions in the treaties 
between the United States and China and the Otto- 
man Porte, giving certain judicial powers to minis- 
ters and consuls of the United States in those 
countries. 

Mr. EVANS, at the request of the Secretary of 
State, moved to amend the bill by inserting an ap- 
propriation for a consul general in Egypt; which 
was agreed to. 

Mr. R. JOHNSON made a few remarks on the 
legal operation of the third section of the bill, 
which he regarded as infringing on the Constitu- 
tion. f 

Mr. WEBSTER thought it probable that some 
legislation under the existing treaty with China 
was necessary. TIe would not desire to sanction 
the principle that American citizens might be hung 
after an examination by our consul and some four 
or five assessors. He suggested the propriety of 
letting the billlie over until next session, and moved 
to.lay it on the table. 

Mr, ASHLEY explained, that by our treaty 
with ‘China, we refused to let our citizens be pun- 
ished under the Chinese laws. So it was also in 
Turkey. Should one of our citizens kill a Chi- 


: y z 
EY said it was estimated at about 


nese, the effect would be to break up all inter- ! 


course between the two countries. The law of 
China is, that whoever takes the life of another 
must forfeit his own. This bill gave to our con- 
sul the same powers which were possessed by the 
British consul. He would suggest, however, 
whether the bill might not be so amended as to 
empower the consul to send the criminal home, 
instead of putting him to death. This might sat- 
isfy the Chinese; as they would reasonably expect 
that his punishment would be inflicted according 
to our Jaws. 

- The bill was then laid on the table. 


EDITOR OF THE UNION. 
_Mr. ALLEN submitted the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, That the resolution of the 13th of Feb- 
ruary last, by which the Senate expelled Thomas 
Ritchie from ‘the. floor of the Senate, be, and it 
is hereby, r@scinded, and that the said Thomas 
Ritchie be, and he is hereby, restored to the full 


HE CONGR 


f 


| the opinion of the Senate on the subject? 
Mr. DIX said the report was in the hands of |! 


| the conferees on the part of the House, and the re- 


i bodied in the amendment of the House was in vio- 


enjoyment of all the rights of which he was de- 
prived by the passage of said resolution, s 

Myr. A. asked that the resolution be. now con- 
sidered. : ee itt pe 

Mr. EVANS objected, and it was laid over un- 
der the rule. ` ° i 

CITY OF MADISON, INDIANA- 

“The Senaté proceeded to consider, as in com- 
riittee of the whole, the bill rélinquishing to the 
city of Madison, in the State of Indiana, all the 
feet and title of the United States to certain strips 
of unsurvéyed land lying within the limits of said 
city, and bordering on the Ohio river. 

No amendment being made, the bill was report- 
ed to the Senate, and ordered to a third reading, 
and was, by unanimous consent, read a third time 
and passed. 

THE FLORIDA TREATY. 

Mr. WESTCOTT, from the Committee on the | 
Judiciary, reported a bill further to carry into effect 
the provisions and stipulations of the ninth article 
of the Florida treaty, with respect to certain losses 
of Spanish subjects in West Florida; which was 
read; and passed to- a second reading. 


COMMITTEES DISCHARGED. 

The several standing committees were, on Mmo- 
tions severally made, discharged from the further 
consideration of all subjects referred to them and 
not reported on. ; 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

The Senate then went into the consideration of 
executive business, and remained therein until the 
hour of four, when a recess was taken until six 
o’clock p. m. 


. EVENING SESSION. 

The bill from the House modifying the sub- 
treasury act was received, with information that 
the House had suspended the 16th joint rule. 

Mr. SEVIER moved that the 16th joint rule be 
suspended, in order to allow the bill to be taken 
up. 
PM. BADGER hoped the rule would not be sus- 
pended. Here was a bill brought in at a late hour 
on the last day of the session, when there had 
been ample time to have sent it in at a much earlier 


date. 

Mr. SEVIER thought it would he discourteous 
to the House not to suspend the rule when that 
body had asked it. 

The question was taken and decided in the af- 
firmative: Ayes 23, noes 13. 

The bill was read a first time by its title, and 
on the question, ‘Shall the bill have a second read- 
ino?” 

Mr. BADGER objected, under the rule which į 
precludes the second reading ofa bill the same day 
on which itis introduced. So the bill was lost. 

Mr. DIX, from the committee of conference on 
the part of the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment to the bill to 
appoint general officers, made a report on the same; 
and on the question, ‘‘ Will the Senate concur in 
the report?” 

Mr. WEBSTER wished to know what was the 
exact position of the amendment giving the Presi- 
deni the power to appoint a junior officer to com- 
mand a senior. He desired to know if this power 
was to be conferred without previously obtaining 


the Senate. The committee of the Senate had met 
port was before the Senate. It proposed that the 
Senate recede from its disagreement to this amend- 
ment of the House. 

Mr. WEBSTER moved that the Senate adhere | 
to its disagreement. 


Mr. WESTCOTT said that the principle. im- 


lation of all military rules. 

Mr. MANGUM suggested that a motion to ad- 
here was not now strictly in order. He was op- 
posed to the amendment of the House. Without 
having any very clear opinion on the subject, as 
he had but recently looked into the rule, he thought 
the true course would be to vote a non-concurrence 
with the report of the committee of conference. 
We might then appoint another committee of con- 
ference. The bill authorizing the ten additional 
regiments of regulars could not go into operation 
without the officers authorized by this bill. 


Mr. DIX suggested the propriety of. taking the 
question separately on the amendments. 

Mr. MANGUM had no objection. 

Mr. WEBSTER modified his motion by making 
it.a motion to non-concur in the report of the com- 
mittee of conference; and the motion being agreed 
to, the Senate refused to concur. 

Mr. MANGUM moved that another committee 
of conference should be appointed, which was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ARCHER moved that the Chair appoint 
the committee, and announce the names to the 
Senate, which was agreed to. 

The CHAIR announced Mr. Dix, Mr. Evans, 
and Mr. Banerr, as the committee. 

Mr EVANS, on the part of the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes to the amend- 
ments on the bill making appropriations for the 
civil and diplomatic expenses of the Government, 
made areport thereon; which report was concur- 
red in. 

The joint resolution to authorize the President 


| of the United States to employ public vessels to 
į transport food to the suffering poor of Ireland and 


Scotland, was taken up and passed. 

The amendment of the House to the bill for the 
relief of the heirs of John Paul Jones was concur- 
red in. f 

The Senate then took up the bill to authorize 
the construction of four naval steamships, and the 
amendments of the House were concurred in. 

The Senate proceeded to, eonsider-the joint reso- 
lution authorizing the purchase of land for the use 
of the armory at Harper’s Ferry... Passed. 

A resolution was submitted by Mr. CRITTEN- 
DEN, and adopted, authorizing the assistant door- 
keeper to convey the remains of the late Alexah- 
der Barrow, to the State of Louisiana, when 
requested by his widow. 

A like resolution was submitted by Mr. SE- 
VIER, and adopted, authorizing the conveyance 
of the remains of the late Mr. Pennybacker, of 
Virginia. 

The Senate then took up the private calendar, 
and passed every private bill that originated in the 
House, with the exception of that for the relief of 
David Myerle. 
aid an executive session, the Senate adjourn- 
ed. l 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WenpneEsvay; March 3, 1847. 
The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 


Mr. PILLSBURY roseand asked leave to change 
his vote on the amendment of the Senate in relation 
to the “Amistad.” Mr. P. had voted in the nega- 
tive. He now desired to vote in the affirmative. 

TheSPEAKER said the gentleman could change 
his vote only by the unanimous consent of the 
House. 

Objection was made. 

Mr. PILLSBURY moved to suspend the rules 
so that he might have his vote changed. 

The SPEAKER said that the motion was un- 
necessary, as the application of the gentleman woul 
appear on the Journal. 

Mr. DANIEL asked leave to make a report 
from the Committee of Claims. 

Mr. TINLEY objected, and moved that the 
rules be suspended, and that the committees be call- 
ed for reports. 

Mr. BOYD moved that the House proceed to 
| the unfinished business of yesterday. ' 

TheSPEAKER announced that when the House 
adjourned last night the previous question was op- 
erating on the motion of Mr. McHenry that the 
House recede from its amendment to the Senate 
| bill providing for an additional number of general 

officers. 

Mr. GARRETT DAVIS inquired if the pre- 
vious question, when seconded, set aside the busi- 
ness of the morning hour. 

The SPEAKER, (Mr. Horxis presiding,) on 
examination, decided that it did not. 

Mr. WINTHROP said, that having in vain en- 
| deavored to get any action on the bill in the Com- 
| mittee of Ways and Means, he moved to suspend 
| the rules for the purpose of enabling him to move 
| a resolution instructing the Committee of Ways 

and Means to réport the bill for the relief of Ire- 
land; which. motion was decided in the negative: 
; Yeas 53, nays 102. : 
1 Mr. CARROLL inquired of the chairman of the 


de : can 


‘1847. 
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Committee of Ways and Means [Mr. McKay] if 
the committee had acted on the bill for the relief of 
the sufferers in Ireland and Scotland. 


Mr. McGAUGHEY asked that the House take 
up and act on the resolution reported by the Com- 
mittee of Elections in relation to the rights to seats 
of certain members. š 

-The SPEAKER ruled the motion out of order at 

s time. ` 

Mr. KAUFMAN moved to take up the joint 

a resolution from.the Senate granting the use of cer- 
tain ships of war to transport provisions to the 
suffering people of Ireland and Scotland. 

The SPEAKER ruled the motion out.of order at 
present. hs 

Committees were then called for reports; when 

Mr. McKAY, from the Committee of Ways and 
Means, to which was referred the bill making ap- 
propriations for the payment of naval pensions for 
the year ending June 30, 1848, with the amend- 
ment of the Senate thereto, reported the same with 
amendments, viz: 

Strike out the item ‘ providing for the payment 
of pensions under the privateer pension fund,” and 
add to the Senate amendment a provision autho- 
rizing the President to use out of any money ap- 
propriated by the civil and diplomatic bill, the navy 
appropriation, or the army appropriation bill, not 
exceeding in amount the sum of $3,000,000, to 
be used to aid in the negotiation of a peace with 
Mexico. 

Mr. WINTHROP rose to a question of order, 
stated that the amendment proposed by the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina (the chairman of the 
committee) had not been authorized by the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, and had never been 
heard by that committee. 

The SPEAKER (Mr. Hopkins presiding) ruled 
the amendment out of order; from which an appeal 
was taken. i 

The question was stated and put ọn the appeal, 
viz: Shall the decision of the Chair stand as the 
judgment of the committee? 

It was decided by yeas and nays, a large ma- 
jority voting to sustain the Chair. 

The question was then put on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senate, and it was agreed to. 
So the bill stands passed. 


Mr. HUNGERFORD, from the Committee of 
Ways and Means, made a report on the letter of 
the Secretary of the Treasury in answer to a reso- 
lution of the House of the 8th of December last, 

Mr. Rarusun’s,) in relation to secret agents of the 
epartment. ‘The report was laid on the table, 
and ordered to be printed. i 

Mr. JOS. R. INGERSOLL asked leave to offer 
a resolution, It was objected to. 

Mr. INGERSOLL moved to suspend the rules; 
two-thirds not voting in the affirmative, the rules 
were not suspended. 


Mr. DANIEL, from the Committee of Claims, 
reported a bill for the relief of W. Hogan, admin- 
istrator of Michael Hogan, deceased; read twice 
and committed. 

Mr. D., from the same committee, to which was 
referred the Senate amendments to the bill for the 
relief of the heirs of John Paul Jones, reported the 
same back to the House, recommending that the 
House disagree to the Senate’s amendments to said 
bill. i 
Mr. MORRIS moved to lay the bill on the table. 
Disagreed to: Yeas 76, nays 81. 

Mr. MORRIS then moved to refer the bill to the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GILES moved the previous question; which 
was not seconded. 

The morning hour having expired— 

The unfinished business of yesterday was taken 
up, viz: the question on ordering the main ques- 
tion on the motion of Mr. McLlunry, that the 
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House recede from thcir amendment to the Senate | 


bill authorizing an additional number of general 
officers, 7. e. Will the House concur with the Sen- 
ate in their amendment disagreeing to the amend- 
ment of the House authorizing the President to de- 
signate and assign one of the major generals to be 
commander-in-chief of the army in Mexico. 

, The question was decided by yeas and nays as 
follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Abbott, John Quincy Adams, Arnold, 
Ashmun, Barringer, Bayly, Bell, Milton Brown, Burt, W. 
W. Campbell, John H. Campbell, Carroll, J. G. Chapman, 
Augustus A. Chapman, Coeke, Collamer, Cranston, Crozier, 
.Dargan, Garrett Davis, Delano, Dixon, Dockery, Johu. H. 


| read, viz: striking out the amendments of the 


| ilege. 


| the following words: 
| 


' United States by virtue of this appropriation, orin any other 
| manner whatever, except for crimes, whereof the party shall , 
| have been duly convicted« Provided, always, That every | 


Ewing, Edwin H. Ewing, Foot, Giddings, Graham, Grinnell, 
Hale, Hampton, Harper, Henry, Hilliard, Elias B. Holmes, 
John W. Houston, Edmund W. Bubard, Samuel P.: Hub- 
bard, Hudson, Washington Hunt, Joseph R. Ingersoll, An- 
drew Johnson, D. P. King, Levin, Lewis, Long, McClelland, 
McGaughey, McHenry, Mclivaine, Marsh, Miller, Moseley, 
Newtoir, Pendleton, Pollock, Ramsey, Ripley, Julius Rock- 
well, Jobn A. Rockwell, Root, Runk, Schenek, Seaman, 
Seddon, Severance, Simpson, Truman Smith, Albert Smith, 
Caleb B. Smith, Strohm, Thomasson, Benjamin Thompson, 
Tibbatts, Trumbo, Vance, Vinton, White, Winthrop, Wood- 
ward, Wright, and Young—82; 

NAYS—Messrs. ‘Anderson, Atkinson, Bedinger, James 
Black, James A. Black, Bowdon, Bowlin, Boyd, Brinkerhoff, 
Brockenbrough, Brodhead, William G. Brown, Cathcart, 
Reuben Chapman, Chase, Chipman, Cobb, Cullom, Cum- 
mins, Cunningham, Daniel, De Mott, Dillingham, Dobbin, 
Douglass, Dunlap, Edsall, Elett, Ellsworth, Erdman, Faran, 
Ficklin, Foster, Fries, Garvin, Gordon, Grover, Hamlin, Har- 
manson, Henley, Hoge, Hopkins, Hough, G. S. Houston, 
Hungerford, James B. Hunt, C. J. Ingersoll, Jenkins, Joseph 
Johnson, G. W. Jones, Seaborn Jones, Kaufman, Kennedy, 
Preston King, Lawrence, Leake, La Sere, Ligon, Lumpkin, 
McClean. McDaniel, Joseph J. McDowell, McKay, John P. 
Martin, Barkley Martin, Morris, Morse, Moulton, Niven, 
Owen, Parrish, Payne, Perrill, Perry, Pettit, Pillsbury, Rath- 
bun, Reid, Relfe, Rhett, Ritter, Roberts, Russell, Sawtelle, 
Sawyer, Scammon, Alexander D. Sims, Leonard H. Sims, 
Robert Smith, Stanton, Starkweather, Strong, Sykes, James 
Thompson, Jacob Thompson, Thurman, Tredway, Went- 
worth, Wheaton, Wick, Williams, Wilmot, Wood, Wood- 
worth, and Yost—105. 


So the amendment of the Senate was disagreed | 


Mr. Wiumor, and it was agreed to: Ayes 90, noes 
80. A : Pe 

The committee then rose and reported the bill. 

Mr. RATHBUN moved the previoug question, 
which was seconded; and the main question was 
ordered and put, viz: Will the House agree to the 
amendment reported by the Committee of the 
Whole? (the Wilmot proviso.) It was decided'in 
the negative by yeas and nays, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Abbott, John Quincy Adams, Anderson, 
Arnold, Ashmun, Benton, Brinkerhoff, William W. Camp- 
bel], John H. Campbell, Carroll, Cathcart, Collamer, Collin, 
Cranston, Cummins, Darragh, Delano, De Mott, Dillingham, 
Dixon, Dunlap, Elisworth, John. H. Ewing, Foot, .Rries, 
Giddings, Gordon, Grinnell, Grover, Hale, Hamlin, Hampton, 
Harper, Henry, Elias B. Holmes, Hough, Jolm W, Houston, 
Samuel D. Hubbard; Hudson, Hungerford, Washington 
Hunt, James B. Hunt, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Jenkins James. H. 
Johnson, Kennedy, D. P. King, Preston King, Lawrence, 
Levin, Lewis, McClelland, Jos. J. MeDowell, McGaughey, 
Mclivaine, Marsh, Miller, Moseley, Moulton, Niven, Norris, 
Perrill, Pettit, Pollock, Ramsey, Rathbun, Ripley, Ritter, 
Julius Rockwell, Jobn A. Rockwell, Root, Runk, Sawtelle, 
Scammon, Schenck, Seaman, Severance, Truman Smith, 
Caleb B. Smith, Starkweather, Stewart, Strohm, Sykes, 
Benjamin Thompson, Thurman, Vance, Vinton, Went- 
worth, Wheaton, White, Williams, Wilmot, Winthrop, 
Wood, Wright, and Yost—97. 

NAYS—Messrs. Stephen Adams, Atkinson, Barringer, 
Bayly, Bedinger, Bell, James Black, James A. Black, Bow- 
don, Bowlin, Boyd, Brockenbrough, Brodhead, M. Brown, 
William G. Brown, Burt, John G. Chapman, Augustus A. 
Chapman, Renben Chapman, Chase, Chipman, Cobb, Cocke, 
Cottrell, Crozier, Cullom, Cunningham, Daniel, Dargan, 
Garrett Davis, Dockery, Douglass, Edsall, Eilett, Erdman, 
Edwin H. Ewing, Foster, Garvin, Gentry, Giles, Graham, 
Harmanson, Henley, Hilliard, Isaac E. Holmes, Hopkins, 
George S. Houston, Edmund W. Hubard, Hunter, Charles 
J. Ingersoll, Joseph Jobnson, Andrew Johnson, George W. 
Jones, Seaborn Jones, Kaufman, Thomas B, King, Leake, 
Leffler, La Sere, Ligon, Long, Lumpkin, McClean, Me- 
Daniel, McHenry, McKay, John P. Martin, Barkley Martin, 
Morris, Morse, Newton, Owen, Parrish, Payne, Pendleton, 
Perry, Pillsbury, Reid, Relfe, Rhett, Roberts, Russell, Saw- 
yer, Seddon, Alexander'D. Sims, Leonard H. Sims, Simp- 
son, Robert Smith, Stanton, Strong, Thomasson, James 
Thompson, Jacob Thompson, Tibbatts, Towns, 'Tredway, 
Trumbo, Wick, Woodward, Woodworth, and Young—102. 


So the amendment was-rejected. 


Mr. WILMOT moved to lay the bill upon the 
table; which motion was decided by yeas and nays: 
Yeas 87, nays 114. US 

The bill was then read a third time. 

The previous question was moved and seconded, 
and the main question ordered to be put, viz: Shall 
the bill pass? It was decided in the affirmative by 
yeas and nays, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Stephen Adams, Atkinson, Bayly, Bed- 
inger, Benton, James Black, J. A. Black, Bowdon, Bowlin, 
Boyd, Brockenbrough, Brodhead, William G. Brown, Burt, 
John H. Campbell, Catheart, Augustus A. Chapman, Reuben 
Chapman, Chase, Chipman, Cobb, Collin, Cottrell, Cwiom, 
Cummins, Cunningham, Daniel, Dargan, De Mott; Dobbin, 
Douglass, Dromgoole, Dunlap, Edsall, Bilett, Elsworth, Erd- 
man, Faran, Ficklin, Fries, Garvin, Giles, Gordon, Harmar- 


to. 
The remaining amendments of the Senate were 


House. 

The question was put separately on each amend- 
ment, and they were severally disagreed to. 

So the House insisted on their amendments. 

On motion of Mr. BOYD, a committee of con- 
ference on the part of the House was appointed to 
confer with a similar committee on the Senate’s 
part on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the bill authorizing the appointment of an ad- 
ditional number of general officers. 

The bill for the relief of Francis Summeraner 
was read the third time and passed. 


Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL moved that the House | 
resolve itself into committee on the Three Million | 
Bill of the Senate. ; 

Mr. McGAUGHEY rose to a question of priv- | 
He moved to take up the report and reso- 
lutions of the Committee of Elections in regard to 
the right of Epwarp D. Bager and Tuomas W. 
Newron to seats as Representatives in the 29th 
Congress. : 

The first resolution declares that Epwarp D. 
Baker has not been entitled toa seat asa Repre- 
sentative since his acceptance of an appointment in 
the volunteer service. 

The second resolution declares that Tuomas W. 


Newron is entitled to a seat as the Representative’ |i son, Henley, Isaac E. Holmes, Hopkins, Hough, George S. 
from the State of Arkansas. Houston, Edmund W. Hubard, Hungerford, James B. Hunt, 


Hunter, Charles J. Ingersoll, Jenkins, James H. Johnsor, 
Joseph Johnson, Andrew Johnson, George W. Jones, Sea- 
born Jones, Kaufman, Kennedy, Lawrence, Leake, Lefler, 
La Sere, Ligon, Lumpkin, McClean, McClelland, McCrate, 
McDaniel, Joseph J. McDowell, McKay, John P. Martin, 
Barkley Martin, Morris, Morse, Newton, Niven, Norris, 
Owen, Parrish, Payne, Perrill, Perry, Pillsbury, Reid, Relte, 
Rhett, Ritter, Roberts, Russell, Sawtelle, Scammon, Seddon, 
Alexander D. Sims, Leonard H. Sims, Simpson, Robert 
Smith, Stanton, Starkweather, Strong, Sykes, Junes Thomp- 
son, Jacob Thompson, Thurman, Tibbatts, Towns, Tred- 
way, Wick, Williams, Woodward, Woodworth, and Yost 
i —115, 

NAYS—Messrs. Abbott, John Quincy Adams, Arnold, 
Ashmun, Barringer, Bell, Brinkerhof, Milton Brown, But- 
fington, William W. Campbell, Carroll, John G. Chapman, 
Cocke, Collamer, Cranston, Crozier, Darragh, Delano, Dix- 
on, Dockery, John H. Ewing, Edwin H. Ewing, Foot, Gen- 
try, Giddings, Graham, Grimal, Grover, Hale, Hamlin, 
Hampton, Harper, Henry, Hilliard, Hoge, Elias B. Holmes, 
John W. Houston, Samuel D. Hubbard, Hudson, Washing- 
ton Hunt, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Daniel P. King, Preston King, 
Thomas Butler King, Lewis, Long, McGaughey, McHenry, 
Melivaine, Marsh, Miller, Moseley, Moullon, Pendleton, 
Pollock, Ramsey, Ripley, Julius Rockwell, John A. Rock- 
well, Root, Runk, Schenck, Seaman, Severance, Truman 
Smith, Albert Smith, C. B. Smith, Stewart, Strom, Thom- 
asson; Benjamin Tiiompgon, Trumbo, Vance, Vinton, Went- 
worth, Wheaton, White, Wilmot, Winthrop, Wood, Wright, 
and Young—el. 


So the three million bill was passed. 
A motion was made to reconsider the vote just 
‘taken on the foregoing bill, and the motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

THE SUB-TREASURY. 

The House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Coss in 
i the chair.) - 
|l Mr. DROMGOOLE moved to take up the bill 
| amendatory of the act to provide for the better 
| organization of the treasury, and for the collection, 


The question was put, and the House refused to 
take up the report and resolutions. 

Mr. RAMSEY moved a resolution suspending 
the 17th joint rule for the purpose of presenting to 
the President for his approval certain bills. 

Mr. SEABORN JONES moved to amend the 
resolution so as to include “such other bills as 
might be passed this day.” Agreed to: Yeas 91, | 
nays 56. 

The resolution as amended was then agreed to. 

THE THREE MILLION BILL. 

The House resolved itself into Committee of the | 
Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Cogg in the 
chair,) and took up the Three Million Bill as it 
passed the Senate. . 

Mr. WILMOT moved to add to the bill the 
clause generally known as the Wilmot proviso, in 


«Provided, That there shall be neither slavery nor invol- | 
untary servitude in any territory on the continent of Amer- | 
ica which shall hereafter be acquired by or annexed to the | 


erson escaping into such territory from whom labor or ser- | 
vies is lawfully claimed in any one of the United States, | 
stich fugitive may be lawfully claimed and conveyed out of ; 
said territory to the power claiming his or her labor or ser- 
vice.” 


Mr. GRAHAM moved to amend Mr. Witmor’s 
proviso by striking out all after “ provided,” and 
inserting— 

cc Ifany territory be 


acquired by the United States from 
Mexico, the Missouri compromisé jine of 36° 30 shall be ex- 
tended direct to the Pacific Ocean ; that is, slavery shall be 
prohibited north of that line and allowed south of it.” 


| 
Disagreed to: Ayes 64, noes 96. | ; 
. The question recurred on the proviso moved by ! 
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safe-keeping, transfer, and disbursement, of the- 


public revenue... Agreed to: ; Te 

¿Some remarks ‘were made. by Messrs, SEA- 
MAN and DROMGOOLE; when, ; 
“On motion of Mr. McKAY, the committee rose 
and reported progress. í 
"Mr. McKAY: moved the usual resolution to 
close all debate in Committee of the Whole ir 
thirty minutes after the committee shall again re- 
sume its session. 

Which resolution was agreed to. 

The House again went into. Committee of the 
Whole, and the:debate was continued by Messrs. 
J; R. INGERSOLL and W. W. CAMPBELL. 

Mr. WASHINGTON HUNT moved to amend 
the first section by striking out the same, gnd in- 
serting, “ That an act entitled ‘ An act to provide 
for the better organization of the Treasury, and 
for the collection, safe-keeping, transfer, and dis- 
bursement of the public revenue,’ approved Au- 

ust 6, 1846, be and the same is hereby repealed.” 
Disagreed to. : 

Mr. JOHN A. ROCKWELL moved to amend 
the second section by inserting between the word 
“payment” and the words ‘he may be so per- 
mitted,” the words “or prefers to receive any 
drafts or notes of any person or corporation,” so 
as to. leave it optional with any public creditor to 
receive Tréasury drafts at par, or notes of persons 
or corporations. 

The amendment was disagreed to. 

Mr. WINTHROP said that he could not for- 
bear calling the attention of the House to this sec- 
ond section of the bill. It furnished an admirable 
illustration of the financial policy of the Adminis- 
tration. The Government was to receive from its 
debtors nothing but gold and silver or treasury 
notes at par; but when it came to its creditors, the 
case was to be changed. If the Government had 
no gold and silver, and its notes were at a dis- 
count, the creditor was to be forced to take the 
notes at par, or to go without his payment. The 
coolness with which this was held out as a positive 
privilege to the creditor was quite amusing. If the 
creditor prefers depreciated paper to nothing, (this 
section provides,) he shall be permitted to receive 
‘such paper! ‘To this complexion it had come at 
last. "The Government was to turn banker, to be 
come a grand dealer in paper money, and. to be al- 
lowed to pay its debts in its own depreciated notes. 
Thus at last were accomplished the predictions 
that the sub-treasury system was only a Govern- 
ment bank in disguise, and a bank, as it now ap- 

neared, which was to be authorized to commence 
its career by dealing in a depreciated currency. 

Mr. JOHN A. ROCKWELL moved to amend 
the third section by adding the following proviso; 
which was disagreed to: 


«Provided, also, That the Secretary of War and Secreta- |} 


ry of the Navy shall not be hereby authorized to issue any 


of said notes or drafts as a paper currency or medium of ; 


exchange in sums of less amount than five dollars each.” 


Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL moved to add, at the 
end of the third section, “And whenever an amount 
of specie exceeding $4,000,000 shall be found in 
the treasury of the United States, it shall be the 
duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to invest such 
surplus in Government stock.” Disagreed to. 

Mr. JOHN A. ROCKWELL moved to strike 
out the third section of the bill. Disagreed to. 


-Mi RIPLEY. moved to strike out the word | 


“thereof,” in the third section, and insert in its 
lieu the words “of such coin.” Disagreed to. 
Mr. SEAMAN moved as an amendment to this 


bill the Senate bill of last session, to establish a | 


branch mint’ of the United States in the city of 
New York. 


Mr. HUNGERFORD moved to amend the | 


amendment, as follows; which was agreed to: 


“And be it further enacted, That whenever the treasurer 
shall be appointed, named in the ninth section of this act, 
all moneys, books, and papers in the hands of the assistant 
treasurer in the city of New York shall be transferred to the 
treasurer of the branch mint established by this act; and 
said branch mint shall thereafter be the place of deposite for 


the publie moneys instead of the rooms now used in the | 


eustom-house ; and the treasurer of said branch mint shall 
be subject to all the provisions contained in an act entitled 
‘An act to provide for the better organization of the treasury, 
and for the collection, safe-keeping, transfer, and disburse- 
mentof the public revenue,’ approved August 6, 1846, which 
relate to the treasurer of the branch mint at New Orleans.” 


The question recurred on agreeing to the amend- 
ment as amended, when— 


The hour appointed for taking a recess having |) 


arrived, the chair was vacated until five o’clock. 


EVENING SESSION. 

The question bad recurred, when the recess took 
lace, on Mr. Seaman’ amendment as amended. 
twas now. put, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHN A. ROCKWELL moved to,amend 

the bill by adding the following; which was disa 
greed to: i 


“ Sc. 8. And be it further engeted, Thatin all cases pro- 
vided for in this act in which the officers of the Government 
of the United States are authorized to pay any public credit- 
or the sums due him in any other manner than in gold and 
silver coin, the said several officers shall not reyuire in pay- 
ment of duties or for the public lands gold and silver coin 
only, but the same kind of currency may be received as is- 
authorized to be paid by the officers of the Government.” 


Mr. 1. E. HOLMES moved a new section au- 
thorizing and providing for the establishment of a 
branch mint at Charleston, South Carolina. Dis- 
agreed to. 

The committee then rose and reported thebill. 

Mr. McK AY moved the previous question; and 
under its operation the amendments of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole were concurred in. | 

Mr. JOHN A. ROCKWELL moved to lay the 
bill on the table; which motion was decided in the 
negative: Yeas 42, nays 75. 

The question recurring on the passage of the 
bill, it was put, and the bill was passed, and sent 
to the Senate for concurrence. - 

The title was amended by adding ‘ and to estab- 
lish a branch mint in the city of New York.” 

On motion of Mr. McK AY, the sixteenth joint 
rule was suspended, on the part of the House, for 
the purpose of sending the foregoing bill to the 
Senate. 

Mr. BOYD, from the Committee of Conference 
on the part of the House, appointed to confer with 
a similar committee on the part of the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the bill 
providing for the appointment of an additional 
number of general officers for the army in Mexico, 
made a report. 

The report was read. The principal and most 
important recommendation it made was that the 
Senate recede from their disagreement to the fourth 
amendment of the House, authorizing ‘the Presi- 
dent to designate and assign one of the major gene- 
rals,-without respect to date of commission, &c., to 
be commander-in-chief of our army in Mexico. 

Some discussion followed the reading, in which 
Messrs. ASHMUN, CARROLL, C. J. INGER- 
SOLL, SIMS of South Carolina, BAYLY, and 
WOODWORTH, took part. 

Mr. BOYD moved the previous question; which 
was seconded, and the main question was ordered 
to be put, viz: Will the House concur with the 
Committee of Conference in their report? and it was 
decided in the affirmative: Yeas 92, nays 68. 

The House then resolved itself into Committee 
of the Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. 
Hamu in the chair,) and proceeded to consider 
the bill from the Senate providing for the building 
and equipment of four naval steamships, together 
with the amendments proposed by the Committee 
on Naval Affairs of the House. 

A debate followed, in which Messrs. T. B. 


| KING, GARRETT DAVIS, and MILLER, took 


part; after which the committee rose and reported 
progress. 
Mr. T. B. KING moved the usual resolution 


| closing the debate in committee on the war steamer 


bill in ten minutes after the committee shall again 
resume its session. Agreed to. 

The House again resolved itself into committee 
on the bill, and ‘the debate was continued by Mr. 
DOUGLASS until the expiration of the time al- 
lowed for debate. 

The amendment proposed by the Committee on 
Naval Affairs was then agreed to, and the com- 
mittee rose and reported the bill as amended. 

Mr. HAMLIN moved the previous question, 
which was seconded; and the main question was 
ordered, viz: Will the House concur with the 
Committee of the Whole in their amendment? 

The question was put, and the amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was then read a third time and passed, 
and returned to the Senate. 


_ The bill from the Senate relinquishing to the 
city of Madison, in, the State of Indiana, a strip 
of land lying on the Ohio river, &c., was taken 
up, read three times, and passed. 

‘The joint resolution of the Senate for lighting | 
with gas the Capitol and Capitol grounds was taken 
up, read three times, and passed. 


The amendment of the Senate to the-bill for the 
reduction of costs and expenses of proceedings in 
admiralty against ships and vessels was concurred 
in. So the bill stands passed. 

The joint resolution concerning the purchase of 
additional land for the use of the armory at Har- 
per’s Ferry and Springfield was taken up, read the, 
third time, and passed. i 
J The joint resolution authorizing the employment | 
of the United States ships Macedonian and James- 
town to transport provisions to the suffering poor 
in Ireland and Scotland was taken up; and, after 
some remarks by Messrs. WINTHROP and HIL- 
LIARD— f 

Mr. BRODHEAD moved the previous question; 
and, under its operation, the joint resolution was ; 
ordered to be read a third time. 

After some remarks by Messrs. C. J. INGER- 
SOLL, JACOB THOMPSON, STANTON, and 
J. R. INGERSOLL— 

The previous question was moved, and, under 
its operation, the resolution was passed. 

Mr. WINTHROP moved to reconsider the vote 
just taken on the passage of the resolution, and 
also moved to lay that motion on the table; which 
latter motion was agreed to. 


Mr. PAYNE asked leave to offer a resolution. 
Objected to. 

Mr. BRINKERHOFF moved to discharge the 
Committee of the Whole, but waived the motion 
in order to enable 

The SPEAKER to present the bill reorganizing 
the Indian Department of the United States, which 
had been returned from the Senate with sundry 
amendments. 

The amendments of the Senate were read and 
concurred in; and the bill stands passéd. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House several 
Executive communications; which were read and 
laid on the table. 


The question was then put on Mr. BRINKER- 
HoFF’s motion to discharge the committee from the 
joint resolution of the Senate to refund to the sev- 
eral States moneys advanced for volunteers, and 
agreed to. 

Mr. BRINKERHOFF moved the previous ques- 
tion on the passage of the resolution. 

Mr. HOLMES, of South Carolina, rose to a 
question of order. The gentleman from Ohio 
moved to discharge the Committee of the Whole 
on the ground that the resolution involved no ap- 
propriation. Mr. H. inquired where the money 
was to come from that is proposed to be refunded 
by-this resolution ? 

The CHAIR decided that the resolution did in- 
volve an appropriation. i 

The resolution was then recommitted to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole. ` 


COMPLIMENT TO THE SPEAKER. 


Mr. VINTON rose and said: I avail myself of 
the temporary absence of the Presiding Officer of 
the House to make a motion which I am sure will 
be acceptable to us all. In testimony of the respect 
and good will of the House, I offer for its adoption 
a resolution of thanks to the Speaker, It is drawn 
up in the language in which other resolutions have 
been presented on similar occasions. I believe it 
has been usual to present the resolution of thanks 
without remark or conimendation other than what 
is expressed on the face of the resolution itself. 
But I hope I shall not be thought too far to en- 
croach on the usage, in such cases if I say, in one 
word, that personally it gives me great pleasure to 
offer this resolution, and that the ability, fidelity, 
dignity, and, above all—and far better than all 
these—the impartiality with which the Speaker has 
discharged the duties of his office, richly merit what 
I doubt not will be accorded to him, the unanimous 
; thanks of the House. 

Mr. V. then sent to the Clerk’s table a resolu- 
tion, which presented the thanks of the House to 
the Hon. Jonn W. Davis, for the able, dignified, 
and impartial manner in which he has discharged 
his duties as Presiding Officer of this House for 
the 29th Congress. 

Mr. GARRETT DAVIS and Mr. ISAAC E. 
HOLMES rose and seconded the resolution, and 
it was passed by a unanimous vote. 


Mr. McK AY, from the committee on conference 
on the part of the House, appointed to confer with 


a similar committee on the part of the Senate, on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 


1847. . 
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civil and diplomatic appropriation bill, made a re- 
port, which was read and concurred in. 

Mr. HILLIARD moved that the Hotise resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole. Agreed to. 

And the House accordingly resolved itself into 
Committee of the Whole, (Mr. Coss in the chair.) 

Mr. HILLIARD moved to take up the bill to 
regulate the diplomatic intercourse of the United 
States. Disagreed to. 

Mr. GROVER moved to take up the Senate bill 
to amend an act entitled ‘‘ An act to raise for a lim- 
ited time an additional military force, and for other 
purposes.” Agreed to. . 

The bill was read and concurred in. 

Mr. BRINKERHOFF moved to take up the 
joint resolution of the Senate to refund to certain 
States moneys advanced for the equipment and 
transportation of volunteers for the Mexican war. 
Agreed to. : 

The resolution was read and concurred in. 

Mr. ROBERTS moved to take up a Senate bill 
(title not heard.) Disagreed to. 

Mr. BAYLY moved to take up Senate bill to 
parehas the manuscript papers of the late James 

adison. Disagreed to. > > 

Mr. DANIEL moved to take up the Senate bills 
in their order. 

Mr. BOYD moved that the committee rise. 
Agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose and reported 
the bill and joint resolution acted on. 


On motion of Mr. BOYD, another committee 
of conference on the part of the House was ap- 
pointed to confer with a similar committee on the 
part of the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments to the bill autho 
rizing the appointment of an additional number of 

eneral officers for the army in Mexico, the Senate 
aving disagreed to the report of their former com- 
mittee. . 

The Senate bill to amend an act entitled “ An 
act to raise for a limited time an additional military 
force, and for other purposes,” was taken up, and 
read the third time and passed. 


The joint resolution of the Senate refunding to 
certain States moneys advanced for the equipment 
and transportation of volunteers for the Mexican 
war, was taken up, and read the third time and 
passed, 

The bill for the relief of the heirs of John Paul 
Jones was taken up. 

The question was put on concurring with the 
Senate in their amendment, and disagreed to. 

Mr. PAYNE called up the resolution authori- 
zing the Clerk to pay John Lee a certain amount 
(sum not known) for services as hostler and keep- 
er of the public stables. 

Mr. FOSTER moved to amend the resolution 
by adding an additional resolution authorizing and 
directing the Clerk to pay to the officers, messen- 
gers, pages, and laborers, the same amount allow- 
ed and paid by the Senate to their officers, mes- 
sengers, &c., for extra services at the close of the 
present session. [Note.. The name of the Clerk 
was omitted among the other officers at his special 
request. } 

The amendment was agreed to: Ayes 95, noes 
29; and the resolution as amended was then agreed 
to. 


A motion was made to reconsider the vote by || 


which the bill from the Senate was passed relin- 
quishing to the city of Madisonville, in the State of 
Indiana, a strip of landlying on the Ohio river; and, 
after some remarks by. Messrs. COLLAMER, 
HENLEY, and C. B. SMITH, the motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


The House then resolved itself into Committee 
of the Whole on the calendar of private Senate 
bills, (Mr. McCrexianp in the chair. 

A joint resolution for the relief of Orlando Salt- 
marsh and William Fuller was taken up to be re- 
ported to the House. i 

Mr. GROVER. moved that the committee rise. 
Disagreed to. i 

The bill for the relief of Thomas Rhodes was 
then taken up. 

Mr. TIURMAN moved that the committee 
rise. Agreed to. ` 


EE 


The committee rose and reported. 


Mr. REUBEN CHAPMAN moved to suspend 
the rules, so as to enable him to make a motion to 
admit the ladies on the floor of the House. 

A call of the House was moved, but withdrawn 
at the request of-— ` 

Mr. SCHENCK, who submitted some remarks, 
and. afterwards. moved to gọ into committee and 
take up Mrs. Madison’s bill, Mrs; Hamilton’s bill, 
and Mrs. McRea’s bill. _ tea 

The SPEAKER ruled the motion out of order 
pending the motion to suspend the rules. 

Mr. CHAPMAN withdrew the motion to sus- 
pend the rules. ` 

Mr. HENLEY asked leave to offer a resolution. 
It was objected to. 


Mr. HENLEY moved to suspend the rules, to 
enable him to offer the resolution providing for the 
printing of 2,000 copies of the report of the Com- 
missioner of Patents for the use of the Patent Of- 
fice, and 5,000 copies for the use of the members 
of the House. 

The rules were suspended, and the resolution 
was read and agreed to. 


The joint resolution to prohibit the sale at pri- 
vate entry of certain Jand in the city of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, which had been returned from the Senate, 
with an amendment, was taken up. 

Mr. STANTON opposed the bill, and was speak- 
ing to it, when he gave way, to cnable the House 
to take up the message of the Senate, communica- 
ting the report of the committee of conference on 


the bill to authorize the appointment of an addi- |) 


tional number of general officers, &c. 

The report was read. Its principal and most 
important recommendation js, that the House re- 
cede from its amendment authorizing the Presi- 
dent to designate and assign one of the major gen- 
erals, without regard to date of commission, &c., 
provided for in the bill, to be commander-in-chief 
of the army in Mexico. 

Mr. BOYD moved the previous question; and, 
under its operation, the report was concurred in. 

Mr. STANTON resumed and concluded his re- 
marks on the joint resolution to prohibit the sale 
at private entry of certain lands in the city of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Mr. THURMAN moved the previous question; 
and, under its operation, the amendment of the 
Senate was concurred in, and the resolution stands 
passed. 

The House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole, (Mr. Vance in the chair,) and endeav- 
ored to take up the bill to purchase the Madison 
papers. i 

“The attempt was ineffectual, and the committee 
rose for want of a quorum. 

A call of the House was then moved, which mo- 
tion was decided by yeas and nays in the negative 
by a large majority. But a quorum having voted, 

The committee again resumed its session. 

On motion of Mr. BAYLY, the bill authorizing 
the purchase of the Madison papers was takenwip. 

Mr. BRINKERHOFF moved to amend the bill 
by striking out the sum of $25,000” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘85,000. ” 

Mr. B. opposed the bill at some length, and was 
replied to by Mr. BAYLY. 

The question was taken on the amendment of 
Mr. B. and it was rejected. 

The committee then rose and reported the bill. 

A motion was made to lay the bill on the table; 
which was rejected. 


On motion of Mr. HOPKINS, a committee on i 


the part of the House, to join a similar committee 
on the part of the Senate, was appointed to wait 


on the President to ascertain if he had any com- |! 


munication to make to Congress. 
And it was also ordered that a message be sent 
to the Senate to inform that body that the House, 


| having completed the business before it, was ready 


to adjourn sine die. 


Mr. BAYLY moved the previous question on | 


the bill to purchase the manuscript papers of the 
late James Madison. 
Mr. GEORGE W. JONES moved that the 


House adjourn sine die; but withdrew it at the re- || 
i quest of— 


| of opinion should exist. 


‘people, and no locality but the country. 


Mr. BAYLY, who made some remarks in rela- 
tion. to the bill providing for the pacha of the 
Madison papers, and concluded by withdrawing 
the demand for the previous question. ee 

Mr. JONES then renewed his motion that: the 
House adjourn sine die; which motion was decidéd. 
in the negative: Yeas 33, nays 83. . rey 

Mr. WENTWORTH rose -to a question of 
privilege, and asked leave to offer a resolution; `: It 
was objected to. : ‘ 

Mr. W. moved a suspension of the rules, and 
asked that the resolution might be read. 

The reading. was objected to, butis as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee ‘of Ways and 
Means are hereby directed to report forthwith to 
this House the Senate bill referred to. them for the 
relief of Ireland. Tie stat, 

There were many points of order as to the right 
to have the résolution read for information; &c., 
and the discussion on these questions was still going 
on, when— ` 

Mr. ANDREW JOHNSON, from the commit- 
tee appointed to wait on the President to ascertain 
if he had any further communication to make to 
Congress, made a report. f 

Mr. COBB then moved that the House adjourn, 
sine die. o 

The question was put and decided in the afirm- 
ative. 2 


SPEAKER’S VALEDICTORY. 


The SPEAKER then’ rose and addressed the 
House as follows : 

Gent_emen: By the vote just taken you have 
determined that the 29th Congress shall now close 
its labors, and the members composing it are to be 
separated, many of them forever. This separation 
is painful to many of us: I trust it is so to all, for 
we met as friends. It cannot, it must not be, 
that we part as enemies. If, unhappily, any un- 
kind feelings shall have been engendered within 
this Hall, during the excitement of debate or of 
social intercourse, I conjure you as a friend and 
brother, that within these walls they now be for- 
ever buried and forgatten. 

This Congress has been one of unusual and mo- 
mentous interest—passing upon questions of war 
and of peace—questions upon which difference of 
opinion must of necessity exist, and upon which 
it is advantageous to the Republic that differences 
It prevents the abuses to 
which majorities so often tend, and excites a vigi- 
Jance, a_prudence, and a care always promotive of 
the best interests of the commonwealth, It is trite 
but true in politics, at least, that it is manly to dif- 
fer, but childish to quarrel because we differ. 

I have endeavored to the best of my ability to 
redeem the pledge I made you at the opening of 
this Congress, viz: that, in my official duties as 
Speaker, I should strive to know no party but the 
In how 
far [have fuiled to be thus governed must be left 
to you and your constituents to determine. 

I return to you, gentlemen, my sincere and heart- 
felt thanks for the resolution which you have 
adopted approbatory of my conduct as your pre- 
siding officer; and permit me to assure you that I 
view it not as a commonplace compliment, offered 
by your hands and sanctioned by your voices, 
without your feeling what the resolution itself ex- 
presses. The kindness and courtesy, the forbear- 
ance and liberality, with which you have always 
treated me, teaches me that you feel what you 
have so kindly expressed; and, in return, I can say 
that to each and every member of this body I 


i entertain not only the kindest feelings, but there is 


implanted in my breast feelings of interest and 
attachment that shall only go out with my Hfe. 

To those gentlemen who have so kindly relieved 
me in the performance of the arduous duties of the 
chair, I am under particular and personal obliga- 
tions. 

And now, gentlemen, with a fervent hope that 
each of you may long live to enjoy the approval 
of your country, your consciences, and your con- 
stituents, I proceed to consummate your last official 
act by pronouncing this Honse adjourned without 
day. 

So the House adjourned. 
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“Message of the President. 


Turs.is the first number of the Arrenpsx to the 
CONGRESSIONAL GLoge for this session—the 2d of 
the 29th Congress. 


those who. may- subscribe within a reasonable 
time—say by the 10th of January—with complete 
copies. 
dent’s Messages; the Reports of the Heads of the 
Executive Departments; and all the Speeches made 
in both Houses of Congress which the members 
write out or revise. 


The Conaresstona. Goze is printed in the | 


same form as the Appenprx, and contains the 
speeches of the members, condensed; all the reso- 


lutions offered; and the yeas and nays on every | 
We will print, also, several | 


important question. 

thousand surplus copies of it, to supply those who 

may subscribe hereafter with complete copies. 
The price for this session is $1 for the Appen- 


DIX, and $1 for the CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE, or $5 | 


for six copies of either. 


MESSAGE 
OF THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Fellow- Citizens of the Senate 3 
and of the House of Representatives : 


In resuming your labors in the service of the | 
pearls, it is a subject of congratulation that there | 
as been no period in our past history, when all | 
|| have been devised to encourage the enemy and | 


the elements of national prosperity have been so 
fully developed. 
ing dispensation has visited our country; general 
good health has prevailed; abundance has crowned 
the toil of the hushandman; and labor in all its 
branches is receiving an ample reward, while edu- 
cation, science, and the arts, are rapidly enlarging 
tne means of social happiness. The progress of 
our. country in her career of greatness, not only in 
the vast extension of our territorial limits and the 
rapid increase of our population, but in resources 
and wealth, and in the happy condition of our peo- 
ple, is without example in the history of nations. 

Ag the wisdom, strength, and beneficence of our 
free institutions are unfolded, every day adds fresh 
motives to contentment, and fresh incentives to 
patriotism. 

Our devout and sincere acknowledgments are 
due to the gracious Giver of all good, for the num- 
berless: blessings which our beloved country en- 
joys. 

It is a source of high satisfaction to know that 
the relations. of the United States with all other 
nations, with a single exception, are of the most 
amicable character. 
policy of peace, early adopted and steadily pur- 
sued by this Government, I have anxiously de- 
sired to cultivate and cherish friendship and com- 
merce with every foreign Power. The spirit and 
habits of the American people are favorable to the 
maintenance of such international harmony. In 
adhering to this wise policy, a preliminary and 
paramount duty obviously consists in the protec- 
tion of our national interests from encroachment 
or sacrifice, and our national honor from reproach. 
‘These must be maintained at any hazard. They 
admit of no compromise or neglect, and must be 
scrupulousl ‘and constantly guarded. In their 
vigilant vindibation, collision and conflict with for- 


1 ae 


eign Powers may sometimes become unavoidable. 


We will print several thou- | 
sand surplus copies for the purpose of supplying | 


The Appenpix will contain the Presi- | 


| sired nor provoked by the United States. 


| the United States resorted to this extremity, -we 


i the present occasion, a condensed review of the |! 


if ment. 
|; eause of the misapprehensions which have to some | 


| The war has been represented as unjust and unne- || 
. cessary, and as one of aggression on our part upon 


Since your last session no afflict- | 


Sincerely attached to the | 


Such has been our scrupulous adherence to the 
dictates of justice, in all our foreign intercourse, 
that, though steadily and rapidly advancing in 
prosperity and power, we have given no just cause 
of complaint to any nation, and have enjoyed the 
blessings of peace for more than thirty years. 
From a policy so sacred to humanity, and so sal- 
utary in its effects upon our political system, we 
should never be induced voluntarily to depart. 
The existing war with -Mexico was neither de- 
On the | 
contrary, all honorable means were resorted to to |i 
avert it. After years of endurance of aggravated | 
and unredressed wrongs on our part, Mexico, in 
violation of solemn treaty stipulations, and of every | 
principle of justice recognised by civilized nations, | 
commenced hostilities; and thus, by her own act, į 
foreed the war upon us. Long before the advance 
of our army to the left bank of the Rio Grande, we 
had ample cause of war against Mexico; and had 


might have appealed to the whole civilized world | 
for the justice of our cause. l | 
I deem it to be my duty to present to you, on 


injuries we had sustained, of the causes which led | 
to the war, and of its progress since ils commence- | 
This is rendered the more necessary be- ; 


xtent prevailed as to its origin and true character. |; 


a weak and injured enemy. Such erroneous views, i 
though entertained by but few, have been widely | 
and extensively circulated, not only at home, but į 
have been spread throughout Mexico and the | 
whole world. A more effectual means could not } 


protract the war than to advocate and adhere to f 
their cause, and thus give them ‘aid and com- |} 
fort.”’ 

It ig a source of national pride and exultation, 
that the great body of our people have thrown no 


| 
i} 
H 
such obstacles in the way of the Government in | 
i 
| 
t 


prosecuting the war successfully, but have shown 
themselves to be eminently patriotic, and ready to 
vindicate their country’s honor and interests atany |; 
sacrifice. The alacrity and promptness with which i! 
our volunteer forces rushed to the field on their ij 
country’s call, prove not only their patriotism, but | 
their deep conviction that our cause is just. : 

The wrongs which we have suffered from Mexi. 
co almost ever since she became an independent 
Power, and the patient endurance with which we 
have borne them, are without a parallel in the his- |! 
tory of modern civilized nations. There is reason 
to believe that if these wrongs had been resented 
and resisted in the first instance, the present war 
might have been avoided. One outrage, howeve 
permitted to pass with impunity, almost necessa- 
rily encouraged the perpetration of another, until 
at last Mexico seemed to attribute to weakness and 
indecision on our part a forbearance which was the 
offspring of magnanimity, and of a sincere desire 
to preserve friendly relations with a sister re- 
public. 3 . , 

Scarcely had Mexico achieved her independ- 
ence, which the United States were the firstamong ; 
the nations to acknowledge, when she commenced | 
the system of insult and spoliation, which she has 
ever since pursued. Our citizens engaged in law- 
fal commerce were imprisoned, their vessels seized, | 
and our flag insulted inher ports. If money was 
wanted, the lawless seizure and confiscation o 
our merchant vessels and their cargoes was a ready ` 
reaource; and if to accomplish their purposes it be- ` 


| “demand for it. ; 
| € an act be passed authorizing reprisals, and the use 
: of the naval force of the United States, by the 


came necessary to imprison the.owners, captains, 
and crews, it was done. Rulers superseded rulers 
in Mexico in rapid succession, but: still there was 
no change in this system of depredation: The 
Government: of the United States made repeated 
reclamations on behalf of its citizens, but these 
were answered by the perpetration of new out- 
rages. Promises of redress made by Mexico in 
the most solemn forms were postponed or evaded. 
The files and records of the Department of State 
contain conclusive proofs of numerous lawless acts 
perpetrated upon the property and persons of our 
citizens by Mexico, and of wanton insults to our 
national flag.{ The interposition of our Govern- 
ment to obtain redress was again and again in- 
voked, under circumstances which no hation ought 
to disregard. fees 
/It was Moped. that these outrages would cease, 
and that Mexico would be restrained by the laws 


| which. regulate the conduct of civilized nations:in 


their intercourse with each other after the treaty 
of amity, commerce, and navigation, of the 5th of 
April, 1831, wes concluded between the two re- | 
publics; but this hope soon proved to be vain. ; 
he course of seizure and cofjfiscation of the prop- 
erty of our citizens, the violation of their persons, 
and the insults to our flag, pursued by Mexico 
previous to that time, were scarcely suspended 
for even a brief period, although the treaty so 
clearly defines the rights and duties of the respec- 
tive parties that it is impossible to misunderstand 
or mistake them. In less than seven years after 


|| the conclusion of that treaty, our grievances had 


become so intolerable, that in the opinion of Presi- 
dent Jackson, they should no longer be endured, 
In his message to Congress in February, 1837, he. 
presented them to the consideration of that body, 
and declared that ‘the length of time since some 
‘ of the injuries have been committed, the repeated 
‘and unavailing applications for redress, the wan. 
‘ton character of some of the outrages upon the 
‘property and persons of our citizens, upon. the 
‘officers and flag of the United States, independent 
“of recent insults to this Government and people 
‘by the late extraordinary Mexican Minister, 
‘ would justify in the eyes of all nations immediate 
‘war.’ In a spirit of kindness and forbearance, 
however, he recommended reprisals as a milder 
mode of redress. He declared that war should 
not be used as a remedy “ by just and generous 
‘nations, confiding in their strength, for injuries 
‘committed, if it can be honorably avoided,”’ and 
added, “it has occurred to me that, considering the 
‘present embarrassed condition of that country, 


' (we should act with both wisdom and moderation, 


‘by giving to Mexico one more opportunity to 
‘atone for the past, before we take redress into 
‘ourown hands. ‘To avoid all misconception on 
€ the part of Mexico, as well as to protect our own 
‘national character from reproach, this opportu- 
‘ nity should be given with the avowed design and 
‘fall preparation to take immediate satisfaction, if 
«it should not be obtained on a repetition of the 
To this end I recommend that 


‘Executive, against Mexico, to enforce them In 


 ¢theevent of a refusal by the Mexican. Govern- 


‘ment to come to an amicable adjustment of the 
‘matters in controversy between us, upon another 
‘demand thereof, made from on board one of our 
‘ vessels of wat on the coast of Mexico.” 
Committees of both Houses of Congress, to 


li which this message of the President was referred, 


fully sustained his views of the character of the 
wrongs which we had-suffered from Mexico, and 
recommended that another demand for- redress 
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should he made before authorizing war. or. repri- I 
sals. The Committée on Foreign ‘Relations of the Hi 
“Senate; in their report, say: ‘After such a de- | 
mand, should prompt justice -be refused by the | 
«Mexican Government, we may appeal to all na- ii 
*tionsnot. only for the equity. and moderation jj 
¿with which we shall have acted: towards a sister- 
: C republic, but for the necessity. which: will: then 
“compel-us to seek redress for our wrongs, either 
“by actual war of by reprisals. The subject will 
«then be presented before Congress, at the com- 
“mencement of the next session, in a clear and | 
* distinct form; and the committee cannot doubt || 
‘but that such measures will be immediately | 
“adopted as may be necessary to vindicate the | 
‘honor of the country, and insure ample repara- j 
stion to our injured citizens.” 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House į 
of Representatives made a similar recommenda- i 
tion. In their report, they say that they *‘ fully į 
concur with the President that ample cause exists | 
‘for taking redress into our, own hands, and be- | 
s Jieve that we should be justified in the opinion of 
‘ other nations for taking such a step. But they 
“are willing to try the experiment of another de- 
“mand, made in the most solemn form, upon the 
“justice of the Mexican Government, before any 
“further proceedings are adopted.” 

No difference of opinion upon the subject is be- 
lieved to have existed in Congress at that time; į 
the executive and legislative departments con~ i 
curred; and yet such has been our forbearance and | 
desire to preserve peace with Mexico, that the 
wrongs of which we then complained, and which i 
gave rise to these solemn proceedings, not only | 
remain unredressed to this day, but additional | 
causes of complaint, of an aggravated character, 
have ever since been accumulating. 

Shortly after thegg, proceedings, a special mes- '| 
senger was despatched to Mexico, to make a final | 
demand for redress; and on the twentieth July, 1837, |: 
the demand was made. The reply of the Mexican 
Government bears date on the twenty-ninth of the | 
same month, and contains assurances of the “ anx- | 
ious wish”? of the Mexican Government ‘ not to 
* delay the moment of that finaland equitable adjust- 
t ment which is to terminate the existing difficulties | 
Sbetween the two Governments;”’ that ‘ nothing 
© should be left undone which may contribute to the | 
‘most speedy and equitable determination of the |} 
“subjects which bave so seriously engaged the at- || 
“tention of the American Government;” that the |! 
« Mexican Government would adopt, as the only || 
guides for its conduct, the plainest principles of 
‘public right, the sacred obligations Imposed by | 
international law, and the religious faith of trea- | 
ties;?. and that ‘ whatever. reason and justice | 
‘may dictate respecting each case will be done.” || 
The assurance was further given, that the decision | 
of the Mexican Government upon each cause of | 
complaint, for which redress had been demanded, | 
should be communicated to the Government of | 
the United States by the Mexican Minister at 
Washington. 

These solemn assurances, in answer to our de- |! 
mand for redress, were disregarded. By making 
them, however, Mexico obtained further delay. | 
President Van Buren, in his annual message to | 

| 
H 


i 
i 
| 
{ 


H 
i 
| 
H 


Congress of the fifth of December, 1837, states, ! 
that “although the larger number”? of our demands | 
for redress, and ** many of them aggravated cases | 
‘of personal wrongs, have been now for years be- | 
* fore the Mexican Government, and some of the | 
“causes of national complaint, and those of the | 
* most offensive character, admitted of immediate, | 

i 

| 

| 


“simple, and satisfactory replies, it is only within 
“a few days past that any specific communication 
‘tin answer to our last demand, made five months | 
“ago, has been received from the Mexican Minis- 
“ter; and that ‘for not one of our public com- | 
* plaints has satisfaction been given or offered; that 
* but one of the cases of personal wrong has been 
* favorably considered, and that but four cases of 
*both descriptions, out of all those formally. pre- 
4 sented, and earnestly pressed, have as yet been 
„é decided upon by the Mexican Government.” 
(President Van Buren, believing that it would be 
vain to make any further attempt to obtain redress 
by the ordinary means within the power of the 
Executive, communicated this opinion to Con- 
gress, in the message referred to, in which he said: } 


* contents, [of the correspondence with the Mexi- | 
“ean Government, ] and considering the spirit mani- 
* fested by the Mexican Government, it has be- 
‘come my painful duty to return the subject asat | 
‘now stands to Congress, to whom it belongs, to 
‘ decide upon the time, the mode, and. the measure 
¢ of redress.” Had the United States at that time 
adopted compulsory measures, and taken redress | 
into their own hands, all our difficulties with 
Mexico would probably have been long since ad- | 
justed, and the existing war have been averted. | 
Aagnanimity and moderation on our part only 
had the effect to complicate these difficulties, and 
render an amicabie settlement of them the more 
embarrassing. That such measures of redress, | 
under similar provocations, committed by any of | 
the powerful nations of Európe, would have been | 
prompily resorted to by the United States, cannot | 
be doubted. The national honor, and the preser- 
vation of the national character throughout the 
world, as well as our own self-respect and the pro-. 


dered such a resort indispensable. ‘The history 
of no civilized nation in modern times has pre- ! 
sented within so brief a period so many wanton 
attacks upon the honor of its flag, and upon the 
property and persons of its citizens, as had at that 


| time been borne by the United States from the | 
| Mexican authorities and people. But Mexico was 


a sister republic, on the North American continent, | 
occupying a territory contiguous to our own, and 

was in a feeble and distracted condition, and these | 
considerations, it is presumed, induced Congress | 
to forbear still longer, } 


new negotiation was entered upon with fair promis- 


pose, as the event has proved, of indefinitely post- | 


| poning the reparation which we demanded, and 


which was so justly due. This negotiation, after | 
more than a ycar’s delay, resulted in the conven- | 
tion of the eleventh of April, 1839, ‘for the adjust- 
‘ment of claims of citizens of the United States of | 
«America upon the Government of the Mexican | 
‘ republic.” The joint board of commissioners | 


upon these claims was not organized until the 


within eightcen months from that time. Four of | 


by the Mexican commissioners; an 


commenced the examination of the claims of our 
citizens upon Mexico. Fourteen months only re- | 
mained to examine and decide upon these numerous | 
and complicated cases. In the month of Februa- 
ry, 1842, the term of the commission expired, 
leaving many claims undisposed of for want of 
time. The claims which were allowed by the 
board, and by the umpire authorized by the con- 
vention to decide in case of disagreement between 
the Mexican and American commissioners, amount- 
ed to two million twenty-six thousand one hun- 
dred and thirty-nine dollars and sixty-eight cents. 
There were pending before the umpire when the 
commission expired additional claims which had | 
been examined and awarded by the American 
commissioners, and had not been allowed by the 
Mexican commissioners, amounting to nine hun- 
dred and twenty-eight thousand six hundred and 
twenty-seven dollars and eighty-eight cents, upon 
which he did not decide, alleging that his authority 
had ceased with the termination of the joint com- 
mission. Besides these claims, there were others 
of American citizens amounting to three million 
three hundred and thirty-six thousand eight hun- 


had been submitted to the board, and upon which į 
they had not time to decide before their final ad- 
journment. 

The sum of two million twenty-six thousand | 
one hundred and thirty-nine dollars and sixty-eight | 
cents, which had been awarded to the claimants, 


Mexico, about which there could be no dispute, | 
and which she was bound to pay according to the j 
terms of the convention. Soon after the final | 


„awards for this amount had been made, the Mexi-; 


T m f 


tection due to our own citizens, would have ren- |! 


Instead of taking redress into our own hands, a |} 


es on the part of Mexico, but with the real pur- j 


i 


created by this convention to examine and decide ; 


month of August, 1840, and under the terms of |; 
the convention they were to terminate their duties | 


the eighteen months were consumed in preliminary | 
discussions on frivolous and dilatory points raised | 
i it was not! 
|; until the month of December, 1840, that they | 


dred and thirty-seven dollars and five cents, which | 


hich i |; would have resulted from open war. 
| was a liquidated and ascertained debt due by | 


can Government asked for a postponement of the 


Ona careful ard deliberate examination of the | 


time of making payment, alleging that it would be | 


inconvenient to make the payment at the time 
stipulated. In the spirit of forbearing kindness 


i towards a sister republic, which Mexico has ‘so 


long abused, the United States promptly complied 
with her request. A second convention wasvat- 
cordingly concluded between the two Governments 
on the thirtieth of January, 1843, which upon its 
face declares that “ this new arrangement is enter- 
ed into for the accommodation of Mexico.” By 
the terms of this convention, all the interest due 
on the awards which had been made in favor of 
the claimants under the convention of the eleventh 
of April, 1839, was to be paid to them on the thir- 
tieth of April, 1843, and “ the principal of the said 
awards, and the interest accruing thereon,’ was 
stipulated to ‘be paid in five years, in equal in- 
stalments every three months.” Notwithstanding 
this new convention was entered into at the request 
of Mexico, and for the purpose of relieving her 
from embarrassment, the claimants have only re- 
ceived the interest due on the thirtieth of Apri, 
1843, and three of the twenty instalments. Al- 
though the payment of the sum thus liquidated, 
and confessedly due by Mexico to our citizens as 
indemnity for acknowledged acts of outrage and 
wrong, was secured by treaty, the obligations of 
which are ever held sacred by all just nations, 
yet Mexico has violated this solemn engagement 
by failing and refusing tomake the payment. The 
two instalments due in Apriland July, 1844, under 
the peculiar circumstances connected with them, 
have been assumed by the United States and dis- 
charged to the claimants, but they are still due. by 
| Mexico. But this is not all of which we have just 
cause of complaint. - To provide a remedy for the 
| claimants whose cases were not decided by the 
joint commission under the convention of April 
| the eleventh, 1839, it was expressly stipulated by 
the sixth article of the convention of the thirtieth 
| of January, 1843, that ‘a new convention shall 
‘be entered into for the settlement of all claims of 


\|* the Government and citizens of the United States 


i against the republic of Mexico which were not 
‘ finally decided by the late commission, which met 
‘in the city of Washington, and of all claims of the 
‘Government and citizens of Mexico against the 
‘ United States.”’ : 

In conformity with this stipulation, a third con- 
vention was concluded and signed at the city of 
Mexico on the twentieth,of November, 1843, by 
the plenipotentiarics of the two Governments, by 
which provision was made for ascertaining and 
paying these claims. _ In January, 1844, this con- 
vention was ratified by the Senate of the United 
States, with two amendments, which were mani- 
| festly reasonable in their character. Upon a refer- 
ence of the amendments proposed to the Govern- 
ment of Mexico, the same evasions, difficulties 
and delays were interposed which have so long 
marked the policy of that Government towards 
the United States. It has not even yet decided 
whether it would or would not accede to them, 
although the subject has been repeatedly pressed 
upon its consideration. 

Mexico has thus violated a second time the 
faith of treaties, by failing or refusing to carry into 
effect the sixth article of the convention of Janu- 
‘ary, 1843. 

‘Such is the history of the wrongs which we 
have suffered and patiently endured from Mexico 
through a long series of years. So far from afford- 
| ing reasonable satisfaction for the injuries and in- 
sults we had borne, a great aggravation of them 
consists in the fact, that while the United States, 
anxious to preserve a good understanding with 
| Mexico, have been constantly, but vainly, em- 
i ployed in seeking redress for past wrongs, new 
outrages were constantly occurring, which have 
continued to increase our causes of complaint, and 
to swell the amount of our demands. While the 
citizens of the United States were conducting a 
| lawful commerce with Mexico under the guaranty 
| ofa treaty of “amity, commerce, and navigation,” 
| many of them have suffered all the injuries which 
y This treaty, 
instead of affording protection to our citizens, has 


| been the means of inviting them into the ports of 


Mexico, that they might be, as they have been in 
numerous instances, plundered of their property, 
and deprived of their personal liberty if they dared 
insist on their rights. Had the unlawful seizures 
of American. property, and the violation of per- 
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a state of actual war between the two countries. i 


at 


consequence has been, that many of them have || 
nee to bankrupt- |} 
cy. The proud name of American citizen, which || 
ought to. protect all who bear it from insult and 
injury throughout the world, has afforded no such | 
protection to our citizens in Mexico. We had 
ample cause of war against Mexico long before 
the breaking out of hostilities. But even then we 
forbore to take redress into our own hands, until |i 
Mexico herself’ became the aggressor by invading |! 
our soil in hostile array, and shedding the blood |; 
of our citizens. | 
Such are the gravc causes of complaint on the | 
part of the United States against Mexico—causes 
which existed long before the annexation of Texas | 
to the American Union; and yet, animated by the | 
love of peace, and a magnanimous moderation, we 
did not adopt those measures of redress which, un- i 
der such circumstances, are the justified resort of | 
injured nations. | 
` The annexation of Texas to the United States | 
constituted no just cause of offence to Mexico. 
The pretext that it did so, is wholly inconsistent, 
and irreconcilable with well authenticated facts 
connected with the revolution by which Texas be- 
came independent of Mexico. ` That this may be 
the more manifest, it may be proper to advert to 1! 
the causes.and to the history of the principal events 
of that revolution. i 
Texas constituted a portion of the ancient prov- 
ince of Louisiana, ceded to the United States by 
France in the year 1803. In the year 1819, the 
United States by the Florida treaty, ceded to | 
` Spain all that part of Louisiana within’ the present 
imits of Texas; and Mexico, by the revolution 
which separated her from Spain, and rendered her 
an independent nation, succeeded to the rights of 
the mother country over this territory. In the 
year 1824, Mexico established a federal constitu- | 
tion, under which the Mexican republic was com- | 
posed of a number of sovereign States, confedera- 
ted together in a federal Union similar to our own. j 
Each of these States had its own Executive, Legis- 
lature, and Judiciary, and, for all except federal 
purposes, was as independent of the General Gov- 
ernment, and that of the other States, as is Penn- | 
sylvania or Virginia under our Constitution. Texas | 
and Coahuila united and formed onc of these 
Mexican States. The State constitution which 
they adopted, and which was approved by the 
Mexican confederacy, asserted that they were 
£‘ free and independent of the other Mexican Uni- | 
‘ted States, and of every other power and do- | 
‘minion whatsoever,” and proclaimed the great 
principle of human liberty, that “ the sovereignty 
* of the State resides originally and essentially in 
€ the general mass of the individuals who compose 
tit.” To the government under this constitution, | 
as well as to that under the fedcral constitution, 
the people of Texas owed allegiance. | 
Emigrants from foreign countries, including the 
United States, were invited by the colonization 
laws of the State and of the federal Government 
to settle in Texas. Advantageous terms were 
“offered to induce them to leave their own country 
and become Mexican citizens. This invitation 
was accepted by many of our citizens, in the full 
faith that in their new home they would be gov- 
ered by laws enacted by representatives elected 
by themselves, and that their lives, liberty, and 
property, would be protected by constitutional 
guarantees similar to those which existed in the 
republic they had left. Under a Government thus 
organized they continued until the year 1835, when 
a military revolution broke out in the city of 
Mexico, which entirely subverted the Federal and 
State constitutions, and placed a military dictator 
at the head of the Government. 
By-a sweeping decree of a Congress subservi- 
ent'to the will.of the dictator, the several State 
‘constitutions were abolished, and: the States them- 
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| ance to such tyranny becamea high duty. Texas || 


| tral Government of Mexico. from the moment that 
; Government had abolished her State constitution, 


| revolution. The people of Texas at once deter- | 


| ‘against the remonstrance and protest of Me 
and most of the acts, of any importance, of which: 
‘Mr. de Bocanegra complains, flow: iiecessarily” 
| ‘from that recognition. He speaks of Texas as 
| € still being ‘an integral part of the territory of the 
|| < Mexican Republic;’ but he cannot but under, star 
| € that the United Plates do not so regard i 
i< real complaint of Mexico, therefore, is; in. sub=? 
1< stance, neither more nor less than a. compl 
li against the recognition of Texan independence 
i € Tt may be thought yather late to repeat that. cor 
faint; and not quite justto confine it to the United” 
States, to the exemption of England, France, and 
Belgium, unless the United States; having been'the 
first to acknowledge the independence of Mexico’ 
herself, are to be blamed fo¥ setting an exa 
for the recognition of that of Texas. P A 
added, that ‘ the Constitution, public treaties; 
|< the laws, obliged the President to regard Texas 


selves. converted into mere departments of the ! 
central Government. The people of ‘Texas were 
unwilling to submit to this usurpation. Resist- 


the 
it 
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was fully absolved from all allegiance to the cen- 


and in its place substituted an arbitrary and des- 
potic central~Government. 
Such were the principal causes of the Texan 


mined upon resistance, and flew to arms. In the 
midst of these important and exciting events, how- 
ever, they did not omit to place their liberties upon 
asecure and permanent foundation. They elected | 
members to a convention, who, in the month of 
March, 1836, issued a formal declaration that their ; 
“ political convexiow with the Mexican nation has 
‘forever ended, and that the people of 'Texas do 


annan 


‘now constitute a FREE, SOVEREIGN, and INDRPEN- 
‘DENT REPUBLIC, and are fully invested with all 
‘ the rights and attributes which properly belong to 
‘independent nations.” They also adopted for 
their government a liberal republican constitution. 
About the same time, Santa Ana, then the dicta- 
tor of Mexico, invaded Texas with a numerous 
army, for the purpose of subduing her peonle, and 


| enforcing obedience to his arbitrary and despotic 


government. On the twenty-first of April, 1836, 
he was met by the Texan citizen soldiers, and on 
that day was achieved by them the memorable 


‘as an independent State, and its territory as no: 
‘i t part of the territory of Mexico.” Texas had been 
San independent State, with an organized Govern- 
i; ment, defying the power of Mexico to overthrow 
| or reconquer her, for more than ten years before 
i. Mexico commenced the present war against the 
i United States. Texas had given such evidence to 
‘the world of her ability to maintain her separate 
existence as an Independent nation, that she had. 
i been formally recognised as such, not only by the 
ii United States, but by several of. the ‘principal 
| Powers of Europe. ‘These powers -had enter 
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treaty he obtained his personal release. 


; had invaded Texas under his command returned, 


; possessed the power to reconquer Texas. 


| © dence as Mexico I 
‘stability of Government. 


| and commerce with citizens of a Government at 


victory of San Jacinto, by which they conquered || into treaties of amity, commerce and navigati 
their independence. Considering the numbers eñ- ii with her. ‘They had. received and accredited hë 
gaged on the respective sides, history does not i| ministers. and. other diplomatic’ agents’ at. ther 
record a more brilliant achievement. Santa Ana i respective. courts; and they had: commissioned? 
himself was among the captives. li ministers and diplomatic agents on their part to. 
In the month of May, 1836, Santa Ana asknowl- | the Government of Texas. If Mexico, notwith- » 
bulged, by a treaty with the Texan authorities, in |) standing all this, and her utter inability to subdue 
the most solemn form, “the full, entire, and per- | or reconauer Texas, still subhgmly refused to re- 
fect independence of the republic of Texas.” Tt!, eognise her as an independent nation, she was 
is true, he was then a prisoner of war; but jt is ©! none the less so on that account, Mexico herself 
equally true that he had failed to reconguer Texas, | had bean recognised as an independent nation by 
and had met with signal defeat: that his authorit 


e y |, the United States, and by other Powers, many 
had not been revoked, and that by virtue of this i, years before Spain, of which, before her revolu- 
By it’) tion, she had been a colony, would agree to re- 
| cognise her as such, and yet Mexico wag at that 
i time, in the estimation of the civilized world, and l 
gement, unmolested, to `; in fact, none the less an independent power be- 

| cause Spain-stil claimed her as a colony. IF Spain ’ 

' From the day that the battle of San Jacinto was || had continued until the present: period to assert ` 
fought until the present hour, Mexico has neveri; that Mexico was one of her colonies, in rebellion | 
In the |! against her, this would ‘not: have made:her So, or” 
language of the Secretary of State of the United || changed the fact of: her independent existence, ': 
States, in a despatch to our Minister in Mexico, | Texas, at the ‘period of her annexation to the 
under date of the eighth of July, 1842, ‘ Mexico |; United States, hore the same relation to Mexico 
‘may have chosen to consider, and may still i that Mexico had borne to Spain for many years 
‘ choose to consider Texas as having been at all | before Spain acknowledged her independence, with 
‘times since 1835, and as still continuing, a rebel- | this important difference—that, before the annex- 
‘lious province; but the world has been obliged to ; ation of Texas to the United States was consum- 
‘take a very different view of the matter. From |! mated, Mexico herself, by a formal act of her 
‘the time of the battle of San Jacinto, in April, ; Government, had acknowledged the independence 
‘1836, to the present moment, Texas has exhibit- i| of Texas as a vation. It is true, that in the act of, 
‘ed the same external signs of national indepen- i; recognition she preseribed a condition, which she: 
herself, and with quite as much }; had no power or authority to impose, that Texasi 

Practically free and | should not annex herself to any other Power; but 
‘ independent, acknowledged. as a political sover- ` this could not detract in any degree from the recog- 
t eignty by the principal Powers of the world, no |, nition which Mexico then made of her actual inde- 
‘hostile foot finding rest within her territory for |i pendence. Upon this plain statement of facts, it 
* six or seven years, and Mexico herself refraining ji is absurd for Mexico to allege as a pretext for 
‘ for all that period from any further attempt to re- || commencing hostilities against the United States, 
‘establish her own authority over that territory, ii that Texas is still a part of her territory. 
‘it cannot but be surprising to find Mr. de Boca- But there are those who, conceding all this to be 
‘negra [the Secretary of Foreign Affairs of Mexi- :' true, assume the ground that the true western 
‘co] complaining that for that whole period citi- || boundary of Texas is the Nueces, instead of the \e 
t zens of the United States, or its Government, have | Rio Grande; and that, therefore, in marching our 
‘ been favoring the rebels of Texas, and supplying `! army to the east bank of the latter river, we passed’ 
‘them with vessels, ammunition, and money, as | the Texan line, and invaded the territory of Mexin” 
‘if the war for the reduction of the province of | co. A simple statement of facts, known to‘exist,. 
‘ Texas had been constantly prosecuted by Mexi- |, will conclusively refute such an assumption. Tex- 
‘co, and her success prevented by theseinfuences | as, as ceded to the United States by France in 
‘from abroad.’ In the same despatch, the Secre- : 1803, has been always claimed as extending west 
tary of State affirms that “ since 1837, the United | to the Rio Grande, or Rio. Bravo.” This factis 
‘States have regarded ‘Texas as an independent / established by the authority of our mast eminent 
‘sovereignty, as much as Mexico; and that trade |: statesmen at a period: when the question was as 
ell, if not better understood, than itis at present. 
‘war with Mexico cannot, on that account, be re- |) During Mr, Jefferson’s administration, Messrs. 
‘ garded as an intercourse by which assistance and || Monroe and Pinckney, who had been sent on a 
‘succor are given to Mexican rebels. The whole |! special mission to Madrid, charged, among other 
‘current of Mr. de Bocanegra’s remarks runs in |! things, with the adjustment of boundary between 
the same direction, as if the independence of ': the two countries a note addressed to the Span- + 
Texas had not been acknowledged. It has bee ish Minister of Foreign Affairs, under date of the. 
acknowledged—it was acknowledged in 1837, twenty-ceighth of Jannary, 1805, assert that the $ 


hostilities were suspended, and the army which 


in pursuance of this avran 
Mexico. 
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“boundaries of Louisiana, as ceded to the United 
States by France, ‘are the river Perdido on the 
“east, and the river Bravo on the west;’’ and they 
add, that “the facts and. principles which justify 
t this conclusion are go satisfactory to our Govern- | 
«ment as to convince it that the United States have | 
‘nota better right to the igslané of New Orleans, | 
‘under the cession referred to, than they haye to 
‘the whole district of territory which is above 
t described.” 
{Down to the. conclusion of the Florida treaty, 
in February, 1819, bý which this territory was 
ceded to Spain, the United States asserted and 


maintained their territorial rights to this extent. 


In the month of 
administration, information having been received |, 
that a number of foreign adventurers had landed |: 
at Galveston, with the avowed purpose of forming : 
a settlement in that vicinity, a special messenger |; 
was despatched by the Government of the United į; 
States, with instructions from the Secretary of, 
State, to warn them to desist, should they be found | 
there, or any other place north of the Rio Bravo, | 
and within. the territory claimed by the United 
States.) He was instructed, should they be found | 

jn the. counury north of that river, to make known 
“to them ‘the surprise with which’ the President 

Chas seen possession thus taken, without authority 


i 
| 
t 


i 
i 
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ij 


“from the United States, of a place within their |! 


‘ territoria! limits, and upon which no lawful set- 
tement can be made without their sanction.” 
He was instructed to call upon them to “avow 
“under what national authority they profess to 
“act,” and to give them due warning ‘that the | 
t place is within the United States, who will suffer 
‘no permanent settlement to be made there, under | 
‘any authority other than their own.” i As late 
as the eighth of July, 1842, the Secretary of State | 
of the United Swaes, in a note addressed to our | 
Minister in Mexico, maintains that, by the Florida | 


il establish a colleetion district in the State of Texas,” 


} 
ty 


Junne, 1818, during Mr. Monroe’s ti un 


art in theact of annexation itself. This was the 
exas which, by the act of our Congress of the 
twenty-ninth of December, 1845, was admitted as 
one of the States ofour Union. That the Congress 
of the United States understood the State of Texas 
which they admitted into the Union to extend be- 
| yond the Nueces is apparent from the fact, that on 
| the thirty-first of December, 1845, only two days 
| after the act of admission, they passed a law “to 


i 


| by which they created a port of delivery at Corpu 
Christi, situated west of the Nueces, and being 


the same point at which the Texas custom-house, 


and directed that a surveyor to collect the revenue 
should be appointed for that port by the President, 
by and with the advice and Čnsent of the Senate. 
A surveyor was accordingly nominated, and con- 
firmed by the Senate, and has been ever since in 
the performance of his duties. “All these acts of 
the republic of Texas, and of our Congress, pre- 


| the east bank of the Rio Grande. Subsequently, 
‘Congress passed an act“ establishing certain post 
routes,” extending west of the Nueces. The 
country west of that river now constitutes a part 
of one of the congressional districts of Texas, 
tives. The Senators from that State were chosen 
| river was represented. In view of all these facts, 

it is difficult to conceive upon what ground it 


west of the Nueces with our army, with a view 
solely to its security and defence, we invaded the 
| territory of Mexico.) Butit would have been still 
more difficult to justify the Executive, whose duty 


in the face of all these proceedings, both of the 


treaty of 1839, the territory as f 
Grande was confirmed to Spain. 
states that, “by 
fof February, 1319, between the United States and į 
‘Spain, the” Sabine was aoe as the. line of 
‘boundary between the two Powers. Up to that 
‘period, no considerable colonization had been 
‘effected in Texas; but the territory between the 
‘Sabine and the Rio Grande being confirmed to 
‘Spain by the treaty, applications were made to 
“that Power for grants of land, and such grants, 
‘or permissions of settlement, were in fact made 
“by the Spanish authorities in favor of citizens of 
tihe United States proposing to emigrate to Texas 
‘in numerous families, before the declaration of | 
‘ independence by Mexico.”? 
2 The Texas which was ‘ce 
Florida treaty of 1819 embraced all the country 


now claimed by the State of Texas between the i! 


far west as the Rio' |! 
In that note he | 
the treaty of the twenty-second |! 


Hi 
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ded to Spain by the || 


Congress of Texas and of the United States, he 
had assumed the responsibility of yielding up the 
territory west of the Nueces to Mexico, or of re- 
| fusing to protect and defend this territory and its 
il inhabitans, including Corpus Christi, as well as 
| the remainder of Texas, against the threatened 
Mexican invasion: 

/But Mexico herself has never placed the war 
which she has waged upon the ground that our 
army occupied the intermediate territory between 
the Nueces and the Rio Grande. 
| tension that Texas was not in fact an independent 
State, but a rebellious province, was obstinately 
persevered in; and her avowed purpose in com- 
mencing a war with the United States was to re- 
conquer Texas, and to restore Mexican authority 


| but to the Sabine. 


Nueces and the Rio Grande. The republic of | 
as her western | 


LÍ 


By the constitution which ‘Texas adopted in 
March, 1836, senatorial and representative districts 
were organized extending west of the Nueces 
The Congress of Texas, on the: nineteenth of De 


cember, 1836, passed ‘an act to define the bound- | 
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aries. of the republic of Texas,” in which they de- 
clared the Rio Grande from its mouth to- its 
source to be their boundary, and by the said ac 
they extended their “civil and political jarisdic 
ation’? over the country up to that boundary 
‘During a period of more than nine years, which į 
intervened between the adoption of her constitu- | 
tion and her annexation as one of the States of our | 


Union, Texas asserted and exercised many acts | 
ofsovereignty and jurisdiction over the-territory | 
„and inhabitants west of the Nueces. “She orga- 
nized and defined the limits of counties extending to 
the Rio Grande. She established courts of jus- 
tice and extended her judicial system over the ter- 
ritory. She established a custom-house, and col- 
lected duties, and also post-offices and post roads 
She established a land office, and issued | 
numerous grants for land, within its limits. A i 
Senator and a Representative residing in it were 
elected to the Congress of the republic, and. served 
ag such before the act of annexation took place. In! 
both the Congress and Convention of Texas, which | 
gave their assent to the terms of annexation to the 
nited States, proposed by our Congress, weré rep- | 


j 
| 
i 
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li and to concentrate an efficient military force on the 


|! the inhabitants against the menaced invasion of 


| cause, soon after the President of Texas, in April, | 
H 


duty, as a measure of precaution and defence, to 


i order our army to occupy a position on our fron- | 


| tier as a military post, from which our troops could 
best resist and repel any attempted invasion which 


1845, without complaint from any quarter. 
i the Nueces been regarded as the true western 
| boundary of Texas, that boundary had been passed 
by our army many months before it advanced to 
the eastern bank of the Rio Grande. In my annual | 
i message of December last I informed Congress 


that, upon the invitation of both the Congress and | 
Convention of Texas, I had deemed it proper to ! 
| order a strong squadron to the coasts of Mexico, 


i western frontier of Texas, to protect and defend 


that the moment the terms of annexation offered || 
by the United States were accepted by Texas, the 
latter beeame so far a part of our own country as 
to make it our duty to afford such protection and 
defence; and that for that purpose our squadron 
had been ordered to the Gulf, and our army to 
| © take a position between the Nueces and the Del 
| Norte,” or Rio Grande, and “to repel any invasion 
‘of the Texan territory which might be attempted 
t by the Mexican forces.” 

it was deemed proper to issue this order, be- 
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Mexico. In that message I informed Congress i! 
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| 1845, had*issued his proclamation cOnvening the ii 


i 
resentatives residing west of the Nueces, who took | 


der the laws of that republic, had been located, | 


ceded the orders for the advance of our army to | 


and is represented in the House of Representa- | 


by a Legislature in which the country west of that | 


can be maintained that, in occupying the country : 


Her refuted pre- | 


over the whole territory—not to the Nueces only, | 
2 In view of the proclaimed į 
menaces of Mexico to this effect, I deemed it my | 


Congress of that republic, for the purpose of sub- 
mitting to that body the terms of annexation pro- 
posed by the United States, the Government of 
Mexice made serious threats of invading the Texan 
territory. i 
i| ‘These threats became more imposing as it be- 
| came more apparent, in the progress of the ques- 
tion, that the people of Texas would decide m 
| favor of accepting the terms of annexation; and, 
i finally, they had assumed such a formidable char- 
! acter, as induced both the Congress and Conven- 
tion of Texas to request that a military forcé should 
' be sent by the United States into her territory for 
|| the purpose of protecting and defending her against 
the threatened invasion. 
violation of good faith towarda the people of 
© Texas to have refused to afford the aid which 
i they desired against a threatened invasion, to 
| which they had been exposed by their free deter- 
i| mination to annex themselves to our Union, in 
compliance with the overture made to them by the 
joint resolution of our Congress. 

Accordingly, a portion of the army was ordered 
ito advance into Texas. Corpus Christi was the 
| position selected by General Taylor. He encamp- 
ied at that place in August, 1845, and the army 
remained in that position until the eleventh of 
March, 1846, when it moved westward, and on 
the twenty-eighth of that month reached the east 
bank of the Rio Grande opposite to. Matamoros. 
This movement was made in pursuance of orders 
| from the War Department, issued on the thirteenth 
l| of January, 1846. Before these orders were issued, 
the despatch of our Minister in Mexico, transmit- 
| ting the decision of the Council of Government of 
Mexico, advising that he should not be received, 

nd also the despatch of our consul residing in the 
|| city of Mexico—the former bearing date on the 
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it is to see that the laws be faithfully executed, if į seventeenth, and the latter on the eighteenth of 


‘| December, 1845, copies of both of which accom- 
|| panied my message to Congress of the eleventh of 
| May Jast—were received at the Department. of 
Ji State. These communications rendered it highly 
| probable, if not absolutely certai, that our Min- 
,| ister would not be received by the Government of 
| General Herrera. It was also well known that 
i but little hope could be entertained of a different 
result from General Paredes, in case the revolu- 
tionary movement which he was prosecutingshould 
prove successful, as was highly probable. The 
partisans of Paredes, as our Minister, in the de- 
spatch referred to, states, breathed the fiercest hos- 
tility against the United States, denounced the 
proposed negotiation as treason, and openly called 
upon the troops and the people to put.down the 
Government of Herrera by force. The reconquest 
of Texas, and war with the United States, were 
openly threatened. These were the circumstances 
existing, when it was deemed proper to order the 
army under the command of General Taylor to 
advance to the western frontier of Texas, and 
occupy a position on or near the Rio Grande. 
The apprehensions of a contemplated Mexican 
invasion have been since fully justified by the 
event. The determination of Mexico to rush into 
hostilities with the United States was afterwards 
manifested from the whole tenor of the note of the 
Mexican Minister of Foreign Affairs to our Min- 
ister, bearing date on the twelfth of March, 1846. 
Paredes had then revolutionized the Government, 
and his Minister, after referring to the resolution 
for the annexation of Texas, which had been 
adopted by our Congress in March, 1845, pro- 
ceeds to declare that ‘a fact such as this, or, to 
‘speak with greater exactness, so notable an act 
‘of usurpation, created an imperious nécessity 
‘that Mexico, for her own honor, should repel it 
t with proper firmness and dignity. The stpreme 
© Government had beforehand declared that it would 
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i< look upon such an act as a casus belli; and, asa 


‘ consequence of this declaration, negotiation was, 
‘by its very nature, at an ‘end, and war was the 
‘ only recourse of the Mexican Government.” 

It appears, also, that on the fourth of April fol- 


| lowing, General Paredes, through his Minister of 


War, issued orders to the Mexican general in 
command on the Texan frontier to “attack” our 
army ‘* by every means which war permits.” To 
this General Paredes had been pledged to the army 
and people of Mexico during the military revolu- 
tion which had brought him into power. On the 


eighteenth of April, 1846, General Paredes: ad- 


It would have been a 


1846.) 
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dressed a letter to the commander on that.frontier, 
in which he stated to him, “ at the present date I 
‘suppose you at the head of that valiant army, 
‘ either fighting already, or preparing for the oper- 
< ations of a campaign;”’ and * supposing you al- 
£ yéady on the theatre of operations, and with all the 
t forces assembled, it is indispensable that. hostili- 
£ ties be commenced, yourself taking the initiative 
* against the enemy.” 

The movement of our army to the Rio Grande 
was made by the commanding general under pos- 
itive orders to abstain from all aggressive acts to- 
wards Mexico, or Mexican citizens, and to regard 
the relations between the two countries as peace- 
ful, unless Mexico should declare war, or commit 
acts of hostility indicative of a state of war; and 
these orders he faithfully executed. Whilst occu- 
pying his position on the east bank of the Rio | 
Grande, within the limits of Texas, then recently 
admitted as one of the States of our Union, the 
commanding general of the Mexican forces, who, 
in pursuance of the orders of his Government, had 
collected a large army on the opposite shore of the 
Rio Grande, crossed the river, invaded our terri- 
tory, and commenced hostilities by attacking our 
forces. 

Thus, after all the injuries which we had re- 
ceived and borne from Mexico, and after she had | 
insultingly rejected a minister sent to her on a 
mission of peaee, and whom she had solemnly | 
agreed to receive, she consummated her long 
course of outrage against our country by commen- 
cing an offensive war and shedding the blood of 
our citizens on our own soil. 

The United States never attempted to acquire 
Texas by conquest. On the contrary, at an early 

eriod after the people of Texas had achieved their 
independence, they sought to be annexed to the 
United States. Ata general election in Septem- 
ber, 1836, they decided with great unanimity in 
favor of “ annexation;”’ and in November follow- ! 
ing, the Congress of the republic authorized the 
appointment of a minister to bear their request to 
this Government. This Government, however, 
having remained neutral. between Texas and Mex- 
ico during the war between them, and considering 
it due to the honor of ‘our country, and our fair 
fame among the nations of the earth, that we 
should not at this early period consent to annexa- 
tion, nor until it should be manifest to the whole 
world that the reconquest of Texas by Mexico 
was impossible, refused to accede to the overtures 
made by Texas. On the twelfth of April, 1844, | 
and after more than seven years had elapsed since | 
Texas had established her independence, a treaty | 
was concluded for the annexation of that republic | 
to the United States, which was rejected by the | 
Senate. Finally, on the first of March, 1845, Con- | 
i 

| 

d 
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gress passed a joint resolution for annexing her to 
the United States, upon certain preliminary con- 
ditions to which her assent was required. The | 
solemnities which characterized the deliberations | 
and- conduct of the Government and people of | 
Texas, on the deeply interesting questions pre- 
sented by these resolutions, are known to the 
world. The Congress, the Executive, and the 
people of Texas, in a convention elected for that | 
purpose, accepted with great unanimity the pro- 
posed terms of annexation; and thus consummated 
on her part the great act of restoring to our federal 
Union a vast territory which had been ceded to 
Spain by the Florida treaty more than a quarter | 
ofa century before. 

After the joint resolution for the annexation of 
Texas to the United States had been passed by 
our Congress, the Mexican Minister at Washing- 
ton addressed a note to the Secretary of State, | 
bearing date on the sixth of March, 1845, protest- | 
ing against it as “an act of aggression, the most 
“unjust which can be found recorded in the annals 
‘of modern history, namely: that of despoiling a 
‘ friendly nation, like Mexico, of a considerable | 
€ portion of her territory,” and protesting against | 
the resolution of annexation, as being an act 
“ whereby the province of Texas, an integral por- 
€ tion of the Mexican territory, is agreed and ad- | 
‘mitted into the American Union:” and he an- 
nounced that, as a consequence, his mission to the | 
United States kad terminated, and demanded his 
passports, which were granted. It was upon the | 
absurd pretext made by Mexico, (herself indebted | 
-for-her independence to a successful revolution.) | 


f 
i 
j 
j 
i 


that the republic of Texas still continued to be, 
notwithstanding all that had passed, a province of 
Mexico, that this step was taken by the Mexican 
Minister. 

Every honorable effort has been used by me to 
avoid the war which followed, but all have proved 
vain, All our attempts to. preserve peace have 
been met by insult and resistance on the. part.of 
Mexico. My efforts to this end commenced in 


the note of the Secretary of State of the tenth of- 


March, 1845, in answer to that of the Mexican 
Minister. Whilst declining to reopen a discussion 
which had already been exhausted, and proving 
again what was known to the whole world, that 


H 4 . n : 
Texas had long since achieved her independence, 


the Secretary of State expressed the regret of this 
Government that Mexico should have taken offence 
at the resolution of annexation passed by Con- 
gress, and gave assurance that our ‘* most stren- 


the department of.'Texas. : The Government. of. 
Herrera is believed to have been, well disposed: to 
a pacific adjustment of existing: difficulties; but, 
| probably alarmed for its,own security, andin ord 
to ward off the danger. of the. revolution led 
|) Paredes, violated its solemn agreement, and: 
| fused to receive or accredit. our Minister; and this, * 
| although informed that. he had been invested with: 
full power to adjust all questions in dispute be- 

tween the two Governments. Among the frivolous’ 
pretexts for this refusal, the principal ‘one, wasy 

that our Minister had not gone upon a special mis- 

sion, confined to the question of Texas: alone, 

leaving all the outrages upon our flag and our citi- 
į zens unredressed.. The Mexican Government well 

| knew. that both our national honor. and the protec-: 
tion due to our citizens imperatively: required that: 
the two questions of boundary: and indemnity 
should be treated of together, as naturally and “in-: 


| “sister republics.” 


| right to impose and no 


‘uous efforts shall be devoted to the amicable ad- 
‘justment of every cause of complaint between the 
‘two Governments, and to the cultivation of the 
‘kindest and most friendly relations between the 


separably blended, and they ought to have seen 
that this course was best calculated to enable the 
United States to extend to them the most libétal 
|justice. On the thirtieth of December, 1845, 
|, General Herrera resigned the Presidency, and 
ThatI have acted in the spiritof thisassurance will i| yielded up the Government to General Paredes 
appear from the events which have since.occurred. |, without a struggle. Thus a revolution was accom- : 
Notwithstanding Mexico had abruptly terminated |! plished solely by the army commanded by!Paredes, 
all diplomatic intercourse with the United States, |! and the supreme power in Mexico passed into the 
and ought, therefore, to have been the first to ask |i hands of a military usurper, who was known to be 
for its resumption, yet, waiving all ceremony, I | bitterly hostile to the United States. : 
embraced the earliest favorable opportunity “ to || Although the prospect of a pacific adjustment 
‘ascertain from the Mexican Government whether |! with the new Government was unpromising, from: 
‘they would receive an envoy from the United || the known hostility of its head to the United: 
‘ States intrusted with full power to adjust ail the į! States, yet, determined that nothing should be left 
‘questions in dispute between the two Govern- || undone on our part to restore friendly relations 
t ments.” In September, 1645, I believed the | | between the two countries, our Minister was in- 
propitious moment for such an overture had ar- |; structed to present his credentials to the new Gov- 
rived. Texas, by the enthusiastic and almost || ernment, and ask to be accredited by it in the diplo- 
unanimous will of her people, had pronounced in 


: ! || matic character in which he had been commission- 
favor of annexation. Mexico herself had agreed | ed. These instructions he executed by his note of 


to acknowledge the independence of Texas, sub-, | the first of March, 1846, addressed to the Mexican 
ject to a condition, it is true, which she had no i: Minister of Foreign Affairs, but his request was 
ower to enforce. The j! insultingly refused by that Minister in his answer 
last lingering hope of Mexico, if she still could į; of thetwelfth of the same month. No alternative 
have retained any, that Texas would again become |, remained for our Minister but to demand his pass- 
one of her provinces, must have been abandoned. || ports, and return to the United States. 

The consul of the United States at the city of || Thus was the extraordinary spectacle presented 


i 


| Mexico was, therefore, instructed by the Secretary li to the civilized world, of a Government, in viola- 


of State on the fifteenth of September, 1845, to ij tion of its own express agreement, having twice 
make the inquiry of the Mexican Government. | rejected a minister of peace, invested with, full 
The inquiry was made, and on the fifteenth of Oc- |, powers to adjust all the existing differences be-. 
tober, 1845, the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the |i tween the two countries in a manner, just and hone: 
Mexican Government, in a note addressed to our || orable to both. Iam not aware that modern his- 
consul, gave a favorable response, requesting, at || tory presents a parallel case, in which, in time of 
the same time, that our naval force might be with- || peace, one nation has refused even to hear propo- 
drawn from Vera Cruz while negotiations should || sitions from another for terminating existing diffi- 
be pending. Upon the receipt of this note, our || culties between them. Scarcely a hope of adjust- 
naval force was promptly withdrawn from Vera || 


| the Mexican Government, and the hope was cher- 


Cruz. A Minister was immediately appointed, | 
and departed to Mexico. Everything bore a prom- | 
ising aspect for a speedy and peaceful adjustment į 
of all our difficulties. At the date of my annual | 
message to Congress, in December last, no doubt | 
was entertained but that he would be received by | 


ished that all cause of misunderstanding between the | 


two countries would be speedily removed. Inthe į 
confident hope that such would be the result of his į 
mission, I informed Congress that I forbore at that | 
time to “recommend such ulterior measures of | 
t redress for the wrongs and injuries we had so 
“long borne, as it would have been proper to make | 
‘had no such negotiation been instituted.” To: 
my surprise and regret, the Mexican Government, 
though solemnly pledged to do so upon the arrival | 
of our Minister in Mexico, refused to receive and | 
accredit him. When he reached Vera Cruz, on 
the thirtieth of November, 1845, he found that the 
aspect of affairs had undergone an unhappy change. 
The government of General Herrera, who was at 
that time President of the republic, was tottering . 
to its fall.. General Paredes, (a military leader,) 
had manifested his determination to overthrow the 
Government of Herrera by a military revolution; 
and one of the principal means which he employed 
to effect his purpose, and render the Government 
of Herrera odious to the army and people of Mex- 
ico, was by loudly condemning its determination 
to receive a minister of peace from the United 
States, alleging that it was the intention of Her- 
rera, by a treaty with the United States, to dis- 


i 
H 


ing our difficulties, even at a remote day, or of 
preserving peace with Mexico, could be cherished 
while Paredes remained at the head of the Govern- 
ment. He had acquired the supreme power by a 
military revolution, and upon the most solemn 
pledges to wage war against the United States, and 
to reconquer Texas, which he claimed as a.revolted 
province of Mexico. He had denounced as guilty 
| of treason all those Mexicans who considered 
Texas as no longer constituting a part of the ter- 
ritory of Mexico, and who were friendly to the 
| cause of peace. The duration of the war which 
| he waged against the United States was indefinite, 


i 
i 


| 


i 
| 


j 
j 


H 
j 


that any revolution in México, founded upon op- 
position to the ambitious projects of Paredes, would 


li tend to promote the cause of peace, as well as pre- 


i vent any attempted European interference in the 
| affairs of the North American continent—both ob- 


member the territory of Mexico, by ceding away ¥ jects of deep interest to the United States. Any 
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a ; 
‘such foreign interference, if- attempted, must have || 
been resisted by the United States.. My views || 

upon that subject were fully communicated to Gon- |: 
‘gress in my last annual Message. In any event, || 
jë was certain that no change whatever in the Gov- |) 
ernment of Mexico, which would deprive Paredes || 
“of. power, could -be for the worse, so far as. the i 
United States were concerned, while it was highly | 
poe that any change must be for the better. f 

; i 
f 


mented by the Government of Paredes, and it be- | 
came an object of much importance, with a view 
to a speedy settlement of our difficulties, and the 
restoration of an honorable peace, that Paredes 
should not retain power in Mexico. 

Before that time there were symptoms of a rev- 
olution in Mexico, favored, as it was understood i; 
to be, by the more liberal party, and especially by || 
those who were opposed to foreign interference || 
and to the monarchical form of government, Santa |; 

~ Ana was then invexile in Havana, having been ex- [i 
pelled from power and banished from his country |; 
* bya revolution which occurred in December, 1844; | 
butit was known that he had stilla considerable || 
1 

| 

if 

| 

l 


“party in his favor in Mexico. It was also equally. | 
swell Known ‘that no vigilance which could be ex- 
erted by our squadron would, in all probability, 
have prevented him from effecting a landing some- 
“where on the extensive gulf coast of Mexico, if he | 
‘desired: to return to his country. He had openly © 

rotessed an entire change of policy; had express- į! 
ed his regret that he had subverted the federal con~- ;: 
stitution of 1824, and avowed that he was now m ! 
‘favor of its restoration. He had publicly declared || 
his hostility, in the strongest terms, to the estab- | 
lishment of a monarchy, and to European inter- |: 

„ference in the affairs of his country. 7 f 

Information ta this effect had been received, from | 
sources believed to be reliable, at the date of the |; 
‘recognition of the existence of the war by Con- i; 
gress, and was afterwards fully confirmed by the ij 

‘receipt of the despatch of our consul in the city of | 

Mexico, with the accompanying documents, |! 
which are herewith transmitted. Besides, it was || 

‘reasonable to suppose that he must sce the ruin- f 

‘ous consequences to Mexico of a war with the |, 
United States, and that it would be his interest to |i 
favor peace. | 

Jt was under these circumstances and upon these |: 
considerations that it was deemed expedient not |! 

‘to obstruct his return to Mexico, should heattempt |! 
to do so* Our object was the restoration of peaces | 
and with that view, no reason was perceived why | 

‘we should take part with Paredes, and aid him, by | 
means of our blockade, in preventing the return of |: 
his rival to Mexico. On the contrary, it was be- i: 
lieved that the intestine divisions whicn ordinary : 
sagacity could not but anticipate as the fruit of i 

‘Santa Ana’s return to Mexico, and his contest |: 

with Paredes, might strongly tend to produce a | 
disposition with both parties to restore and preserve | 

peace with the United States. Paredes was a 
soldier by profession, and a monarchist in princi- 
ple. He had but recently before been successful ; 
in amilitary revolution, by which he had obtained 
power, He was the sworn enemy of the United | 
States, with which he had involved his country in | 
the existing war. Santa Ana had been expeiled |: 

| 


i 
i 
t 


from power by the army, was known to be in 
open hostility to Paredes, and publicly pledged |) 
against foreign intervention and the restoration of |, 
monarchy in Mexico. In view of these facts and |; 
circumstances it was, that, when orders were |! 
issued to the commander of our naval forces in the || 
Gulf, on the thirteenth day of May last, the day } 
on which the existence of the war was recognised | 
by Congress, to place the coasts of Mexico under | 
blockade, he was directed not to obstruct the pas- |! 
‘sage of Santa Ana to Mexico, should he attempt 
to return. | 
A revolution took place in Mexico in the early | 
part of. August following, by which the power of į; 
Paredes was overthrown, and he has since been | 
hanished from the country, and is now in exile. : 
‘Shortly. afterwards Santa Ana returned. It re- | 
| 
d 
| 
4 
J 
| 
i 


i 
t 
i 
i 


mains to be seen whether his return may not yet | 
prove to be favorable to a pacific adjustment of the | 
existing difficulties, it being manifestly his interest 
‘Dotto persevere in the prosecution of a war com- 
merced- by “Paredes, to. accomplish a purpose so 


| 
| 


i tain that any pacific adjustment would have been | 
| co against the United States, the indignant spirit 


‘ country, and, by the act of the thirteenth of May i) municate to you, herewith, a. copy of the ictter of the Secre- 


| act of Mexico, between the United States and that | 


| more in detail of the measures adopted in the 


\ of the gratifying results which have been accom- 


! that of veteran troops, and worthy of the highest į 


| with Santa Fé, its capital, has been captured with- 


‘In Jess than seven months after Mexico com- 


: we have taken possession of many of her principal | 
| ports, driven back and pursued her invading army, 
: and acquired military possession of the Mexican į 


| The events of these few months afford a gratifying 


i confidently rely for the maintenance of her honor, 


absurd as the reconquest of Texas to the Sabine. 
Had Paredes remained in power, it is morally cer- 


hopeless. ‘ aes : 
Upon the commencement of hostilities by Mexi- 


of the nation was at once aroused. Congress 
promptly responded to the expectations of the || 


1 
1 
last, recognised the fact that war existed, by the |, 
| 


republic, and granted the means necessary for its || 
vigorous prosecution, Being invelved ina war || 
thus commenced ‘by Mexico, and. for the justice of li 
which on our part we may confidently appeal to 
the whole world, I resolved to prosecute 1t with j 
the utmost vigor. Accordingly, the ports of Mexi- 
co on the Gulf and on the Pacific have been placed |, 
under blockade, and her territory invaded at sev- || 
eral important points. The reports from the De- || 
partments of War and the Navy will inform you į 


emergency in which our country was placed, and 


plished. 

The various columns of the army have perform- 
ed their duty under great disadvantages, with the 
most distinguished skill and courage. The victo- 
ries of Palo Alto and Resaca dela Palma, and of 
Monterey, won against greatly superior numbers, 
and against most decided advantages in other re- 
specis on the part. of the enemy, were brilliant in | 
their execution, and entitle our brave officers and 
soldiers to the grateful thanks of their country. : 
The nation deplores the loss of the brave officers | 
ind men who have gallantly fallen while vindi- 
cating and defending their country’s rights and 
honor. 

It is a subject of pride and satisfaction that our |! 
volunteer citizen soldiers, who so promptly re- | 
sponded to their country’s call, with an experience || 
of the discipline of a camp of only a few weeks, || 
have borne their part in t i 
Monterey with a constancy and courage equal to 


e bard-fought battle of 


i 
| 
| 
| 

admiration. The privations of long marches i 

through the enemy’s country, and through a wil- | 

derness, have been borne without a murmur. By |; 
rapid movements the province of New Mexico, |; 
out bloodshed. The navy has coöperated with | 
the army, and rendered important services: if not 
so brilliant, it is because the enemy had no force 
to meet them on their own element, and because || 

of the defences which nature has interposed in the į 

dimiculties of the navigation on the Mexican coast. |i 

Our squadron in the Pacific, with the codperation || 

ofa gallant officer of the army, and a small force ii 

hastily collected in that distant country, have ac- || 

quired bloodless possession of the Californias, and | 
the American flag has been raised at every impor- 
tant point in that province. 

I congratulate you on the success which has 
thus attended our military and naval operations. 


menced hostilities, at a time selected by herself, | 


Tamaulipas, and the Californias, a territory larger 
in extent than that embraced in the original thir- 
teen States of the Union, inhabited by a consider- 
able population, and much of it more than a thou- 
sand miles from the points at which we had to 
collect our forces and commence our movements, |; 
By the blockade, the import and export trade of 
the enemy has been cutoff. Well may the Ameri- 
can people be proud of the energy and gallantry |; 
of our regular and volunteer officers and soldiers. |! 


i 
i 
i 
i 

provinces of New Mexico, New Leon, Coahuila, |. 
| 
i 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 


proof that our country can, under any emergency, 


and the defence of her rights, on an effective force, |! 
ready at all times voluntarily to relinquish the com- jj 
foris of home for the perils and privations of the 


| assembled in the early part of the present month. 


| taken, until a q 


| ed. 


j dent to accomplish the inportant objects in view. 
i it did not become nece 


|; the treaty shall be faithfully observed on its part, 


Whilst the war wasin a course of vigorous and successful 
prosecution, being still anxious to arrest its evils, and con- 
sidering that, atter the brilliant victories of our arms on the 
eighth and ninth of May last, the national honor could not 
be compromitted hy it, another overture was made to Mexi- 
co, by my direction, on the twenty-seventh of July last, to 
terminate hostilities by a peace just and honorable to both 
countries. On the thirty-first of August following, the Mex- 
ican Government declined to accept this friendly overture, 


| but referred it to the decision of e Mexican Congress, to. bå 


icom- 


tary of State proposing to reopen negotiations, of the answer 
of the Mexican Government, and the reply thereto of the 
Secretary of State. 

The war will continue to be prosecuted with vigor, as the 
best means of securing peace. It is hoped that the decision 


pof the Mexican Congress, to which our last overture has 
i been referred, may result in a specdy and honorable peace. 


With our experience, however, of the unreasonable course 
of the Mexican authorities, it is the part of wisdom not to 
relax in the energy of our military operations until the result 
is made known. In this view, it is deemed important to 
hold military possession ofall the provinces which have beer 
definitive treaty of peace shall have been con- 
cluded and ratified by the two countries. 

The war has.not been waged with a view to conquest 
but having been commenced by Mexico, it has been carried 
into the enewmy’s country, and will be vigorously prosecuted 
there, with a view to obtain an honorable peace, and there- 
by secure ample indemnity for the expenses of the war, as 


| well as to our much-injured citizens, who hold large pect- 


niary demands against Mexico. 

By the laws of nations, a conquered territory is subject to 
be governed by the conqueror during his military posses- 
sion, and untit there is either a treaty of peace, or he shalt 


į voluntarily withdraw from it. The old civi) government 


being necessarily superseded, itis the right and duty of the 
conqueror to secure his conquest, and to provide for the 
maintenance of civil order and the rights of the inhabitants. 
This right has been exercised, and this duty performed, by 
our military and naval commanders, by the establishment of 
temporary governments in some of the conquered provinces 
in Mexico, nilating them, as far as practic@ble, to the 
free institutions of our own country. In the provinces of 
New Mexico, and of the Caiifornias, little, if any, further 
resistance is apprehended from the inhabitants to the tem~ 
porary governments which have thus, from the necessity of 
the case, and according to the laws of was, been establish- 
It may be proper to provide for the security of these 
important conquests by making an adequate appropriation. 
for the purpose of erecting fortifications and defraying the 
expenses necessarily incident to the maintenance of our 


| possession and authority over them. - 


Near the close of your last session, for reasons communi- 
cated to Congress, I deemed it important, asa measure for 
securing a speedy peace with Mexico, that a sum of money 
should be appropriated, and placed in the power of the 
Exeeutive, similar to that which had been made upon two 


: former occasions, during the administration of President 
j; Jeferson. 


On the twenty-sixth of February, 1803, an appropriation 
of two millions of dollars was made, and placed at the dis- 
posal of the President. Its object is well known. It was 
at that time in contemplation lo acquire Louisiana from 


' France, and it was intended to be appiied asa part of the 


consideration which might be paid for that territory. On 
the thirteenth of February, 1206, the same sum was in like 
manner appropriated, with a view to the purchase of the 
Floridas from Spain. ‘hese appropriations were: made to 
facilitate negotiations, aud as a means to enable the Presi- 
Though 
ry forthe President to use these 
appropriations, yet a state of things might have arisen in 
which it would have been highly important for him todo 
so, and the wisdom of making them cannot be doubted. Et 
believed that the measure recommended at your Jast ses- 
sion met with the approbation of decided majorities in both 
Houses of Congress. Indeed, in different forms, a bill ma- 
king an appropriation of two millions of dollars passed each 
House, and itis much to be regretted that it did not become 
alaw. The reasons which induced me to recommend the 
measure at that time still exist; and I again submit the sub- 
ject for your consideration, and suggest the importance of 
early action upon it. Should the appropriation be made and 
be not needed, it will remain in the treasury: should it be 
deemed proper to apply it, in whole or in part, it will be 
accounted for as other public expenditures. 

Immediately after Congress had recognised the existence 
ofthe war with Mexico, my attention was directed to the 
danger that privateers might be fitted out in the ports of 
Cuba and Porto Rico, to prey upon the commerce of the 


| United States; and I invited the special attention of the 


Spanish Government to the fourteenth article of our treaty 


with that Power, of the twentieth of October, 1795, under | 


i which the citizens and subjects of either nation who shall 


take commissions or letters of marque to act as privateers 
against the other * shall be punished as pirates.’? 

it affords me pleasure to inform you that T have received 
assurances from the Spanish Government that this article of 
Orders 
for this purpose were immediately transmitted from that 
Government to the authorities of Cuba and Porto Rico to 


i exert their utmost vigilance in preventing any attempts to 


fit out privateers in those islands against the United States. 
From the good faith of Spain, Iam fully satisfied. that this 
treaty will be executed in its spirit as well as its letter ; 
whilst the United States will, on their part, faithfully per- 
form all the obligations which it imposes on them. 
Information has been recently received at the Department 
of State that the Mexican Government has sent to Havana 
blank commissions to privateers, and blank certificates of 
naturalization, signed by General Salas, the present head of 
the Mexicah Government. There is also reason to appre- 
hend that similar documents have been transmitted to‘other 
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-parts of the world. Copies of these papers, in translation, 
are herewith transmitted. i 


As the preliminaries required by the practice of civilized | 


nations for commissioning privateers and regulating their | 


conduet appear not to have been observed, and as these 
commi 
citizens and subjects of all nations who may: be willing to 
purchase thei, the whole proceeding can only be construed 
as an invitation to all the freebooters upon earth, who are 
willing to pay for the privilege, to cruise against American 
commerce... It will be for our courts of justice to decide | 
whether, under such circumstances, these Mexican letters | 
of marque and reprisal shal! protect those who accept them, 
and commit robberies upon the high seas under their au- 
thority, from the pains and penalties of piracy, 

If the certificates of naturalization thus granted be in- 
tended by Mexico to shield Spanish subjects trom the guilt | 
and punishment of pirates, under our treaty with Spain, 
they wiil certainly prove unavailing. Such a subterfuge 
would be but.a weak device to defeat the provisions of a 
solemn treaty. i 

I recommend that Congress should immediately provide 
by law for the trial and punishment as pirates of Spanish 
subjects who, escaping the vigilance of their Government, | 
shall be found guilty of privateering against the United i 
States. F do not apprehend serious danger trom these pri. | 
vateers. Our navy will be constantly on the alert to protect | 
our commerce. Besides, in case prizes should be wade of | 
American vessels, the utmost vigilance will be exerted by | 
our blockading squadron to prevent the captors from taking 
them into Mexican ports, and it isnot apprehended thatany , 
nittion will violate its neutrality by sufferiug such prizes to 
be condenmed and sold within its jurisdiction. 

{recommend that Congress should immediately provide | 
by Jaw for granting letters of marque and reprisal against 
vessels under the Mexican flag. It is true that there are but 
few, if any, commercial vessels of Mexico upon the high 
seas; and itis, therefore, not probable that many American 
privateers would be fitted out, in case a Jaw should pass au- 
thorizing this mode of warfare. It is, notwithstanding, cer- 
tain that such privateers may render good service to the 
commercial interests of the country by recapturing our 
merchant ships, should any be taken by armed vessels undre | 
the Mexicun flag, as well as by capturing these vessels 
theinse Every means within our power should be ren- 
dered available for the protection of our commerce. 

‘The annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury will 
exhibit a detailed statement of the condition of the finances, | 
The imports for the fiseal year ending on the thirtieth of 
June last were of the value of one hundred and twenty- 
one million six hundred and ninety-one thousand seven ! 


sions are in blank, to be filled up with the names of |} 


| 
i 


i 


|| the Goverumeat in a position which would enable it to re- | 


hundred and ninety-seven dollars; of which the amount 
exported was eleven million three hundred and forty-six | 
thousand six hundred and twenty-three dollars, leaving the | 


umount retained in the country for domestic consumption {|} 


one hundred and ten million three hundred-and forty-five | 
thousand one bandred and seventy-four dollars. ‘The value i 
of the exports for the same period was one handred aud j 
thirteen million four hundred and eighty-eight thousand five | 
hundred and-sixteen dollars; of which one hundred and two | 
million one hundred and forty-one thousand eight inundred 


and ninety-three dollars consisted of domestic productions, į! 


and eleven million three hundred and forty-six thonsand six || 


hundred and twenty-three dollars of foreign articles. 

The receipts into the treasury for the same year were 
twenty.nine million four hundred and ninety-nine thousand 
two bundred and forty-seven dollars and six cents: of which 
there was derived from customs twenty-six million seven 
hundred and twelve thousand six hundred and sixty-seven 
doflars and cighty-seven cents; from sales of public lands 
two milhon six hundred and ninety-five thousand four hun- 
dred and fifty-two dollars and forty eight cents; and from 
incidental and miscellaneous sources uinety-two thousand 
one hundred and twenty-six dollars and seventy-one cents. 
The expenditures for the same period were twenty-eight 
million thirty-one thousand one hundred and fourteen dollars 
and twenty cents, and the balance in the treasury on the 
first. day of July last was nine million one hundred and 
twenty-six thousand four hundred and thirty-nine dollars 
and eight cents. 

The amount of the public debt, including treasury notes, 
on the first of the present month was twenty-four million 
two hundred and fifty-six thousand four hundred and ninety- 
four dollars and sixty cents; of which the sum of seventeen 
million séven hundred and eighty-eight thousand seven bun- 
dred and ninety-nine dollars and sixty-two cents was out- 
standing on the fourth of March, 1845, leaving the amount 
iuenrred since that time six million four hundred and sixty- 
seven thousand six hundred and ninety-four doilars and | 
ninety-cight cen 

In order to prosecute the war with Mexico with vigor and 
energy, as the best means of bringing it to a speedy and 
honorable termination, a further loan will be necessary to 
meet the expenditures for the present and the next fiscal 
years. If the war should be continued until the thirtieth of 
June, 1818—heing the end of the next fiscal year—it is esti- 
mated that an additional loan of twenty-three millions of 
dollars will be required. This estimate is made upon the 
assumption that it wijl be necessary to retain constantly in 
the treasury four millions of dollars, to guard against con- 
tingencies. If such surplus were not required to be retain- 
ed, then a loan of nineteen millions of dollars would be 
sufficient. If, however, Congress should at the present 
session, impose a revenue duty on the principal articles 
now embraced in the free list, itis estimated that an addi- 
tional annual revenue of about two millions and a half, 
amounting, it is estimated, on the thirtieth of June, 1848, to 
four millions of dollars, would be derived from that source; 
and the loan required would be reduced by that amount. 
it ís. estimated, also, that should Congress graduate and 
reduce the price of such of the public lands as have been 
‘Jong in the market, the additional revenue derived from that 
source would be annually, for several years to come, be- 
tween halfa million and a million of dollars; and the loan 
required ‘may be reduced by that amount also. Should 
these measures he. adopted, the loan required would not 


i 


probably execed eighteen or nineteen millions af dollars— 


| mainder during the first half of the fiscal year succeeding. 


i time, than when they are reimbursable at short dates. 


| which is most consistent with the ge 
| pure and wholesome progress of our ii 


į be developed. 


| system the inevitable effectof which was to relieve favored 


: burden on the Jabor of the many engaged in other pursuits 
i than mannfactuies. 


leaving in the treasury a constant surplus of four millions of | 
dollars. Tne loan proposed, it is estimated, will be sufficient 
to cover the necessary expenditures, both forthe war and for 
all other purposes, up to the thirtieth of June, 1848; and an 
amount of this loan, not exceeding one-half, may be required 
during the present fiscal year, and the greater part of the re- 


In order that timely notice may be given, and proper meas- 
ures taken to effect the loan, or such portion of it as may 
be required, it is important that the authority of Congress to 
make it be given atan early period of your present session. 
Ir is suggested that the loan should be contracted fora period 
of twenty years, with authority to purchase the stock and 
pay it off, at an earlier period, at its market value, out of 
any surplas which may at any time be in the treasury appli- 
cable to that purpose. After the establishment of peace with 
Mexico, it is supposed that a considerable surplus will exist, 
and that the debt may be extinguished in a much shorter 
period than that for which it may be contracted. The period 
of twenty years, as that for which the proposed loan may be 
contracted, in preference to a shorter period, is suggested, 
because all experience, bot at home and abroad, has shown 
that loans are eflected upon much better terms upon jong 


Necessary as this measure is, to sustain the honor and the 
interests o; the country, engaged in a foreign war, it is not 
doubted but that Congress will promptly authorize it. 

The balance in the treasury on the first of July last ex- 
eceded nine millions of dollars, notwithstanding considerable 
expeuditures had been made for the war during the montis | 
of May and June preceding. But for the war, the whole 
public debt could and would have been extinguished within 
a short period; and it was a part of my setded policy to do 
so, and thus relieve the peopie from its burden, and place 


conomical standard 
al wellare, aud the 
itutions. 

Among our just causes of complaint. against. Mexico, 
arising out of her refusal to treat for peace, as well belore 
as since the war so unjustly commenced on her part, are 
the extraordinary expenditures in which we have béen 
involved. Justice. to our own people will make it proper 
that Mexico should be held responsible for these expendi- 
tures. 

Economy in the public expenditures is at all times a high 
duty which all public functionaries of te Government owe 
to the people. ‘This duty becomes the more imperative in a 
period of war, when large and extraordinary expenditures 
become unavoidable. During the existence of the war with 
Mexico all our resources should be husbanded, and no ap- 
propriations made except such as arc absolutely necessary 
for its vigorous prosecution and the due administration of 
the Government. Objects of appropriation which in peace 
may be deveined useful or proper, but which are not indis- | 
pensable for the public service, may, when the country is 
engaged in a foreign war, be weil postponed to a future pe- j 
riod. By the observance of this policy at your present ses- 
sion, large amounts may be saved to the treasury, and be 


duce the public expenditures to that e 


applied to objects of Pressing and urgent necessity, and thus ; 
t the creation of a corresponding amount of public debt may 


be avoided. 

itis not meant to recommend that the ordinary and ne- 
eessary appropriations for the supportof Government should 
be withheld, but it is well known that at every session of 
Congress appropriations are proposed for numerous objects 
which may or may not be made, without materially affect- 
ing the public interests ; and these it is recommended should 
not be granted. 

The act passed at your last session “reducing the duties 
on imports” not having gone into operation until the first of 
the present month, there has not been time for its practical 
effect upon the revenue, and the business of the country, to | 
itis not doubted, however, that the just 
policy which it adopts will add largely to our foreign trade, 
and promote the general prosperity. Although it cannot 
be certainly foreseen what amount of revenue it will yield, | 
it is estimated that it will exceed that produced by the act 
of 1842, which it superseded. The leading principles es- | 
tablished by it are, to levy the taxes with a view to raise 
revenue, and toimpose them upon the articles imported 
according to their actual value. N 

The act of 1542, by tle excessive rates of duty which it 
imposed on many articles, either totally excluded them from 
importation, or greatly reduced the amount imported, and 
thus diminished instead of producing revenue. By it the |! 
taxes were imposed not for the legitimate purpose of raising |} 
revenue, butto afford advantages to favored classes, at the 
expense of a large majority of their fellow-citizens. 
employed in agriculture, mechanical pursuits, commerce, 
and navigation, were compclied to contribute from their 
substance to swell the profits and overgrown wealth of the 
comparatively few who had invested their capital in manu- 
factures. - The taxes were not levied in proportion to the |i 
value of the articles upon which they were imposed; but, 
widely departing from this just rule, the lighter taxes were, 
in many cases, levied upon articles of luxury and high 
price, and the heavier taxes on those of necessity and Jow 
price, consumed by the great mass of the people. It was a 


classes and the wealthy few from contributing their just 
proportion for the support of Government, and to lay the 


A system so unequal and unjust has been superseded by 
the existing law, which imposes duties not for the benefit. 
or injury of classes or pursuits, bnt distributes, and, as far 
as practicable, equalizes the public burdens among all 
classes and occupations. The favored classes, who, under 
the unequal and unjust system which has been repealed, 
have heretofore realized large profits, and many of them 
amassed large fortunes, at the expense of the many wlio 
bave been made tributary to them, will have no reason to 
complain if they shall be required to bear their just propor- 
tion of the taxes necessary for the support of Government. 


Those |! 


posed, within the revenue principle, have been retained in 
their favor. The- incidental aid against foreign competition: 
which they stiil enjoy gives: them an adviintage which vo 
other pursuits possess} but of this’ nonë ‘others will com- 
plain, because the dutiés. levied are necessary for revente. 


the importer must pay before he can come in.competition 
with the home manufacturer in our‘ markets, amount, on 
nearly all our leading branches of manufacture, to more 
than one-third of the value of the imported article, and in 
some cases to almost one-half its value. 
tages, it is not doubted that our domestic manufacturers Wil 
continue to prosper, realizing in well-conducted establish- 


other regular business. Indeed, so far from requiring the 
protection of even incidental. revenue duties, our manufac- 
turers in several Jeading branches are extending their busi- 
ness, giving evidence of great ingenuity and skill, and of 
their ability to compete, with increased prospect of success,’ 
for the open market of the. world: Domestic manufactures, 
to the value of several millions.of dollars, which cannot find 
a market at home, are annually exported to foreign coun- 
tries. With such rates of duty as those established by the 
existing law, the system will probably be perinatent 3. and 
capitalists, who have made, or shail hereafter make, their 
investments in manufactures, will know upon what to rely. 
The country will be satisfied with these rates, because the 
advantages which the manufacturers still enjoy result ne- 
| cessarily from the collection of revenue for the supportof 
Government. High protective duties, from their unjust 
operation upon the masses of the people, cannut fail to give 
rise to extensive dissatisfaction and complaint, and to con- 
stant efforts to change or repeal them, rendering all invest- 
iments in manufactures uncertain and precarious. Lower 
and more permanent rates of duty, at the same time’ that 
they will yield to the manufacturer fair and remunerating 
profits, will secure him against the danger of frequent 
changes in the system, which cannot fail ruinously to affect 
his. interests. ah P 
Simultaneously with the relaxation of the restrictive 
policy by the United States, Great Britain, from: whose 
example we derived the system, has relaxed hers. She has 
modified her corn Jaws, and reduced many, other duties to 
moderate revenue rates. After ages of experience, the 
statesmen of that, country have. been constrained by:a stern 
necessity, and by a public opinion’ having its deep founda- 
tion in the sufferings aud wants of impoverished milions, 
| to abandon a system the eflect of which was to build up 
| immense fortunes in the hands of the few, and to reduce the 
laboring iniflions to pauperism: and misery. Nearly in. the 
| Same ratio that labor was depressed, cnpital was increased 
| and concentrated by the British protective policy. 
| The evils of the system in Great Britain were at length 
| rendered intolerable, and it has been abandoned, but. not 
without a severe struggle on the part of the protected and 
favored classes to retain the unjust advantages which they 
have so iong enjoyed. It was to be expected that a similar 
struggle Would be made by the same classes in the United 
States, whenever an attempt was made to modify or abolish 
| the same unjust system here. The protective policy had 
been in operation in the United States for a nueh shorter 
period, and its pernicious effects were net, therefore, so 
clearly perecived and felt. Enough, however, was’ known 
of these effects to induce its repeal. ' ; 


Britain, our principal foreign customer, and of the evils of a 
system rendered manifestin that country by long and pain- 
ful experience, and in the face of the immense advantages 
which, under a more liberal commercial policy, we . are 
already deriving, and must continue to derive, by supplyin, 
her starving population with food, the United States shoul 
restore a policy which she has been compelled to-abandon, 
and thus diminish her abjlity to purchase from us the food 
and other articies whicb she so much needs, and weso much 
desire to sell. By the simultaneous abandonment of the 
protective policy by Great Britain and the United States, 
now and. important markets have already been opened for 
i our agricultural and other products; commerce and navi- 
gation have received a new impulse; labor and: trade have 
been released from the artificial trammels which have so 
long fettered them; and to a great extent. reciprocity, in’ the 
exchange of commodities, has been introduced at the same 
time by both countries, and greatly for the benefit of both. 
Great Britain has been forced, by the pressure of circum- 
stances at home, to abandon a policy which has been upheld 
for ages, and to open her markets for our immense surplus of 
breadstuffs ; and it is confidently believed that other Powers 
of Europe will, ultimately see the wisdom, if they be not 
compeied by the pauperisin and suffcrings of their crowded 
population, to pursue a similar policy. 

Our farmers are more deeply interested in maintaining the 
just and Hberal policy of the existing law than any other 
class of onr citizens. They constitute a large majority of 
our population ; and itis well knewn that when they: pros- 
per, all other pursuits prosper also. ‘They have heretofore 
not only received none of the bounties or favors of Govern- 
ment, but, by the unequal operations of the protective policy, 


| have been made, by the burdens of taxation which’ it jin- 
| posed, to contribute to the bounties which bave enriched 


others. oy 

When a foreign as well as a home market is opened to 
them, they must reccive, as they-are now. receiving, in- 
creased prices for their products, They will find a readier 
| sale, and at better prices, for their wheat, flour, rice, In- 
| dian corn, beef, pork, lard, butter, cheese, and other articles, 
| which they produce., The'home market alone is inadequate 
i to enable them to dispose of the immense surplus of food 
i and other articles which they are capable of producing, 
even at the most reduced prices, for the manifest reason 
i that they cannot be consumed in the country. The United 
States can, from their immense surplus, supply not only the 
home demand, but the deficiencies of food required by tha 
whole world. 

That the reduced production of some of the chief articles 
of food in Great Britain, and otber parts of Europe, may: 
have contributed to increase the demand for onr breadstufis 


So far from it, it will be perceived, by an examination of the 
existing law, that discriminatiens in the rates of duty im- 


and provisions, is not doubted; but that the- great and éffi- 


These revenue duties, including freights and charges, whieh: 


With'such advan-- 


ments even greater profits than can be derived from ‘any’ 


It wouid be strange if; in the face of the exainple of Great, 
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t cause. of. this increased’ demand, and of increased 
prices, consists in the removal of artificial restrictions here- 
tofore imposed; i# deemed to be equally certain. That our 
exports of food, already increased: and increasing beyond 
former example; under the. more. liberal policy which has 
been adopted, will be still vaslly enlarged, unless they be | 
checked or prevented by a restoration of the protective pol- i 
iey, cannot be doubted. That our. commercial and naviga- | 
ting interests will be enlarged in acorresponding ratio with 
the-increase of our trade is equally certain; while our man- 
jufacturing interests will still he the favored interests of the 
country; and receive the incidental protection afforded them 
by revenue duties; and more than this they cannot justly 
demand: 

In my annual message of December last, a tariff of rev- 


ci 


Yn my last annual message I submitted for the consid- 
eration of Congress the present system of managing the 
mineral lands of the United States, and recommended that 
they should be brought into market and sold, upon such 
terms and under such restrictions as Congress might pre- 
scribe. By the actof the eleventh of July las rve 
clead mines and contiguous Tands in the States of Nlinois 
cand Arkansas and Territories of Wisconsin and Lowa,” 
were authorized to be sold. The act is confined) in its 
operation, to lead mines and contiguous lands.” 

A large portion of the public lands containing copper and 
other ores is represented to be very valuable, and I recom- 
mend that provision be made authorizing the sale of these 
lands, upon such terms and conditions as their supposed 
value may, in the judgment of Congress, be deemed advisa- 


enue duties, based upon the principles of the existing law 
‘wig recommended, and I have seen no reason to change the 
opinions then expressed. In view of the probable benefi 
ejal effects of that law, I recommend that the policy estab- 
lished: by it be maintained. It has but just commenced to 
operate; and to abandon or modify it without giving it a 
fair trial, would be inexpedient and unwise. Should de- 
fects in ‘any of its details be ascertained by actual expe- 
rience to exist, these may be hereafter corrected; but until 
such defecis shall become manifest, the act should be fairly 
tested. 

Itis submitted for your consideration whether it may not 
be proper, asia war measure, to impose revenue duties on 
some:of the articles now embraced in the free list.. Should 
it he deemed proper to impose. such duties, with a view to 
raise revemic to meet the expenses of the war with Mexico, 
‘Or to avoid to that extent:the creation ofa public debt, they 
may be repealed when the -emergency. which. gave rise to} 
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“manent policy of the country. 
The act of the sixth of August Jast, “ to provide for the 
“better organization of the treasury, and for the collection, 


ble, having due regard to the interests of such of our citizens 
as may be Jocated upon them. 7 

It will be important, during your present session, to estab- 
lish a territorial government and to extend the jurisdiction 
and laws of the United States over the Territory of Oregon. 
Our laws regulating trade and intercourse with the Indian 
tribes east of the Rocky Mountains, should be extended to 
the Pacific Ocean; 
and preserving friendly relations with the Indian tribes 
within our liudts, an additional number of Indian agencies 
will be required, and should. be authorized by law. - The 
establishment of custom-houses, and of post offices and post 
roads, and provision for the transportation of the mail on 
such routes as the public convenience will suggest, require 
legislative authority. It will be proper, also, to establish a 
surveyor general’s office in that territory, and to make the 
necessary provision. for surveying the public. lands, and 
bringing them into market. As our citizens who now reside 
in that distant region have been subjected to many hard- 
ships, privations and sacrifices in their emigration, and by 
their improvements have enhanced the valus of the public 
lands in the neighborhood of their settlements, it is recom- 


‘them shall cease to exist, and constitute. no part of the per- | 
a 


< safekeeping, transfer, and disbursement of the public rev- 
< enue,” has been carried into execution as rapidly as the 
delay necessarily arising out of the appointment of new ofi- 
cers, taking and approving their bonds, and preparing and 
securing proper places for the safekeeping of the publie 
money; Would permit. It is not proposed to depart m any 
respect from the principles or policy on which this great 
measnré is founded. ‘There are, however, defects in the 


iH 
ft 


details of the measure, developed by its practical operation, |; character. X , x 
[recommend to your early and favorable consideration ! 


which are fully set forth in the report of the Seeretary of 
the Treasury, to which the attention of Congress is invited. 
-these defects would impair to some extent the successful 
¿operation of the law at all times, but are especially embar- | 
rassing when the country is engaged in a war, when the ex- 
:penditures are greatly increased, 


when loans are to be effect- 
cd, and the dishursements are, to be made at points many 

hundred miles distant, in some cases, from any depository, 
and á large portion of them in a foreign country. The mo- 
dlifications suggested in the report of the Secretary of the 

¿ Treasury are recommended to your favorable consideration. 
» Inconnexion with this subject, I invite your attention to 
the importance of establishing a branch of the mint of the 
United States at New York. Two-thirds of the revenue 
derived trom customs being collected at that point, tie de- 
mand for spocie to pay the duties will be large 5 anda branch 
mint, where foreign coin and bullion could be immediately 
eonverted into American coin, would greatly facilitate the } 
transaction of the public business, enlarge the circulation o 

- gola and silver, and be, at the same time, a safe depository 
of the public money. 

The importance of graduating and reducing the price of 
such of the public lands as have been long offered in the 
market at the minimum rate authorized by existing laws, 
and remain unsvld, induces me again to recommend the | 
subject to your favorable consideration. Many millions of 
acres of these lands have been offered in the market for 
more than thirty years, and larger quantities for more than 
ten or twenty years; and being of an inferior quality, they 
Must remain unsalewble for an indefinite period, unless the 
price at which they may be purchased shall be reduced. To 
piace a price upon them above their real value is not only |: 
to prevent their gale, and thereby deprive the treasury of |; 
any income from that source, but is unjust to the States in 
which they lie, because it retards their growth and increase |! 
of population, and because they have no power to levy a į 
tax upon them as upon other lands within their mits, held ' 
by other proprietors than the United States, for the support |} 
of:their local. governments. : 

The beneficial effects: of the graduation principle have 
been realized by some of the States owning, the Jands with- | 
in their limits, in which it has been_adopted. They have 
been demonstrated also by the United States acting as the | 
trustee of the Chickasaw tribe of Indians in the sale of their | 
Jands lying within the States of Mississippi and Alabama, 
The Chickasaw lands, which would not command in the 
market the minimum price established by the laws of the 
United States for the. sale of their lands, were, in pur- 
suance of the treaty of 1834 with that tribe, subsequently 
offered for sale at graduated and reduced rates for limited |! 
periods. The result was that large quantities of these 
lands were purchased, which would otherwise have 
remained unsold. The lands were disposed of ut their real 
value, and many persons of limited means were enabled to 
purchase small tracts, upon which they have settled with 
their families. That similar results would be produced by 
the adoption of the graduation policy by the United States 
in all the States in which they are the owners of large bodies 
of lands which bave been long in the market, cannot be l 
doubted, It cannot be a sound policy to withhold large || 
quantities of the public lands trom the use-and occupation |; 
of our citizens, by fixing upon them prices which experi- |; 
ence has shown they will not command. On the contrary, |; 
itis a wise policy to afford facilities to our citizens to be- || 
come the owners, at low and moderate rates, of freeholds of (| 
their own, instead of being the tenants and dependants of j: 

: others. If it be apprehended that these lands, if reduced in 4 
~ price; would be secured-in large quentities by speculators ii 
-Or capitalists, the sales: may be restricted, in limited quan- į: 


tities, to actual settlers, or persons purchasing for purposes i! 
of cultivation. : 
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mended thatliberal grants be made to them of such portions 


| ofthese lands as they may occupy, and that similar grants 


or rights of preëmption be ‘made to all who may emigrate 
| thither within a limited period, to be prescribed by law. 

| The report of the Secretary of War contains detailed in- 
formation relative to the several branches of the public ser- 
vice connected with that department. 
the army have been of a satisfactory and highly gratifying 


the measures proposed by the Secretary of War for speedily 
filling up the rank and file of the regular army, tor its greater 
efiiciency in the field, and for raising an additional force to 
serve during the wat with Mexico. 

Embarrassment is likely to arise for want of legal pro- 
vision autborizing compensation to be made to the agents 


revolutionary and other pensioners the amounts allowed 
them by law. Yourattention is invited to the recommenda- 
tions of the Secretary of War on this subject. These agents 
| ineur heavy responsibilities and perform important dutics, 
| and no reason exists why they shoul uot be placed on the 
| same footing, as to compensation, with other disbursing 
i officers. 

Onr relations with the various Indian tribes continue to 
be of a pacific character. 


have been healed. Since my last annual message impor- 
tanttreaties have been negotiated with some of the tribes, 
hy which the Indian title to large tacts of valuable land 
Within the Hmits of the States and Territories has been 
extinguished, and arrangements made for removing them to 
| the country west of the Mississippi. Between three and 
| four thousand, of different tribes, have been removed to the 


|! country provided for them by treaty stipulations, and | 


: arrangements have been made for others to follow. 
In our intercourse with the several tribes particular atten- 
tiou has been given to Lhe important subject of education. 


! Tue number of schools established among them has been 
ii iuereased, and additional means provided, not only for 


teaching them the rudiments of education, but of instructing 
them in agriculture and the mechanic arts. 

I refer you to. the report of the Secretary of the Navy for 
a satisfactory view of the operations of the department 
under his charge during the past year. It is gratifying to 
perecive, that while the war with Mexico lias rendered it 
necessary to employ an unusual number of our armed ves- 


i sels on her coasts, the protection due to our commerce in 


other quarters of the world has not proved insufficient. No 
means will be spared to give efficiency to the naval service 
in the prosecution of the war; and { am happy to know 
that the officers and men anxiously desire to devote them- 
selves to the service of their country in any enterprise, 
however difficult of execution. 

lrecommend to your favorable consideration the propo- 
sition to add to each of our foreign squadrons an efficient 
sea steamer, and, as especially demanding attention, the 
establishment at Pensacola of the necessary means of re- 
pairing and refitting the vessels of the navy employed in the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

There are other suggestions in the report which deserve, 
and, I doubt not, will receive, your consideration. 

The progress and condition of the mail service for the 
past year are fully presented in the report of the Postmaster 
General. The revenue for the year ending on the thirtieth 
of June last amounted to three million four hundred and 
eighty-seven thousand one hundred and ninety-nine dollars, 
which is eight hundred and two thousand six hundred and 
forty-two dollars and forty-five cents less than that of the 
preceding year. The payments for that department du- 
ring the same time amounted to four milion eighty-four 
thousand two hundred and ninety-seven dollars and twenty- 
two cents. Of this sum five hundred and ninety-seven 
thousand and ninety-seven dollars and cighty cents have 
been drawn from the treasury. ‘The disbursements for the 
year were two hundred and thirty-six thousand four hundred 
and thirty-four dollars and seventy-seven cents less than 
those of the precding year. While the disbursements have 
been thus diminished, the mail facilities have been en- 
larged by new mail routes of five thousand seven hundred 
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nd for the purpose of executing them, | 


The operations of | 


| eruployed in the several States aud Territories to pay the į 


The unhappy dissensions which | 
have existed among the Cherokees for many years past į 
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and thirty-nine miles; an increase of transportation of 


| one million seven hundred and sixty-four thousand one 


hundred and forty-five miles, and the establishment of 
four hundred and eighteen new post offices. Contract- 
ors, postmasters, and others, engaged in this branch of 
the. service, have performed their duty with energy and 
faithfulness deserving commendation, For many interest- 
ing details connected with the operations of. this establish- 
ment, you are referred to the report of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral; and his suggestions for improving its revenues are 
recommended to your favorable consideration. T repeat the 
opinion expressed in my lust annual Message, that the busi- 
ness of this department should be so regulated, that the rev- 
enues derived from it should be made to equal the expendi- 
tures; and it is believed that this may be done by proper 


| modifications of the present laws, as suggested in the report 


of the Postmaster General, without changing the present 
rates of postage. 

With full reliance upon the wisdom and patriotism of 
your deliberations, it will be my duty, as it will be my 
anxious desire, to coJperate with you in every constitutionad 
effort to promote the welfare and maintain the honor of our 
common country. JAMES K. POLK. 

WASHINGTON, December 8, 1846. 


i 
REPORT ON THE FINANCES. 


Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
December 9, 1846. 

In obedience to the ‘Act supplementary to the 
act to establish the Treasury Department,” the 
undersigned respectfully submits the following re- 
port: . i i 

The receipts and expenditures for the fiscal year 
ending the 30th June, 1846, were as follows: 

RECEIPTS AND MEANS. 

From customs. sesse seces 


From sales of public lands, 
From miscellaneous sources... 


. $26,712,687 87 
«2,694,452 48 
+. 292,126 TE 

i Total receipts... esses ee eee ees euren ea 29,499,247 06 
Add balance in the treasury Ist July, 1845... . . . 7,658,308 22 


Total Means... sccececereeereneee re ee 37,157,553 28 
The expenditures during the same fiscal year 
amounted to the SUM Of. s.es cree cece ees e 28,031,114 20 


Leaving a balance in the treasury on the Ist , 
July, 1846, (as appears in detail by accom- 
panying statement A,) Of. eseese eeeeee ever «9,126,439 08 © 


The estimated receipts and expenditures for the fiscal 
year ending 30th June, 1347, are as follows: 


RECEIPTS, VIZ: 


From customs, Ist quarter, by actual returns 
Of the Collectors.. cc. cee voce eee ee eee eee Gf 6,153,825 38 
For 2d, 3d, and 4th quarters, as estimated. ....21,681,904 62 
Total FFOM CUSTOMS... asss sseses esee rie e 27,835,731 00 
From sales of public lands ...... --37400,000 00 
From miscellaneous sources...... +++100,000 00 
Total receipts, exclusive of treasury notes and 
LOADS. voces cedars ser essensnaadenragrae ras 31,835,781 OF 
From treasury notes under the 
act of 22d July, 1846 $5,000,000 00 
From loan under the same act ...5,000,000 00 
————~-— 10,000,000 00 
Add balance in the treasury Ist July, 1846......9,126,139 08 


Total means asestimated,..... eese. 50,462,170 08 


EXPENDITURES, VIZ: 
The actual expenditures for the 
Ist quarter, ending 30th of 
September, 1846, (as appears 
in detail by the accompanying 
statement B,) amount to. . ,. 914,088,661 27 
The estimated expenditures for 
the publie service during the 
other three quarters, from 
Ist October, 1846, to 30th of 
June, 1847, are as follows, 
viz: 
Civil list, foreign intercourse, 
and miscellaneous purposes, 
Army proper, including volun- 
TOOTS. rie eee eee secee enone 
Fortifications, ordnance, arm- 
ing militia, &c.... 


5,810,022 GE 
19,579,437 83 
2,971,768 38 
1,643,772 18 
1,498,612 62 


1,036,086 82 


Pensions. ........sereee sence ee 
Interest on the public debt and 

treasury notes... 
Redemption of the 


the loan of 184]........5656 3,000 0D 
Treasury notes which are yet. 

outstanding and payable 

when presented.......s+++ 430,183 97 


Naval establishment......-.. 9,278,771 41 


*55,241,919 09 


Excess of expenditures over means lst July, 


4,779,042 01 


The estimated receipts, means, and expenditures for the 


* The sum of $550,000 for supplying deficiencies of rev- 


! enue from postage, and also $200,000 for postages of Con- 


gress and of the Executive Departments, are included in the 
above sum, 
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fiscal year commencing the’ lst July, 1847, and -ending 30th 
June, 1848, are as follows, viz: 

From customs for the four quarters 
From sales of public lands... 
From miscellaneous sources., 


3,200,000 00 

100,000. 00 
coves esses «92,000,000 00 
ae. T 437793042 01 


Total TEVENUE. ... een sereee 
Deduct deficit on 1st July, 1847......., 


Total meanssior the service of the fiscal year 
ending June 30th, 1848... 060.665 cesses o e e $27,220,957 99 


EXPENDITURES. 
The expenditures during the same period, as estimated 


by thé several Departments of State, Treasury, War, Navy, | 


and Postmaster General, viz: 


The balances of former appropriations which 
will be required to be expended in this 
Yar. cerris EEEE Vek si6-Fois AKA 9s vibe $ 

Permanent and indefinite appropriations. ... 

Specific appropriations asked for this year.. 


340,144 72 


Total estimated expenditure... s.s.. s. ee. e $15,781,784 51 


'This sum is composed of the following particulars : 
Civil list, foreign intercourse, and miscella- 


NEOUS TEER ETIT T datoeeneces «+s $6,044,399 80 
Army proper. +» 6,370,213 25 
Volunteers... ccc ce cece ONSE . 17,982,331 00 | 
Fortifications, ordnance, arming militia, &e. 1,672,165 00 | 
PENSIONS. seess a EEEE ET seere sisteio'e' 2,102,690 00 


1,246,913 60 
9,004,727 74 
1,408,344 72 


Indian Department.. 
Naval establishment... 
Interest on public debt 


*45,781,784 51 
Deduct total means for the service of the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1848.......c seers een 27,220,957 99 


‘Excess of expenditures over means Ist July, 
1846...... epr irae kA Aras secee recess $18,560,826 52 


This excess is based on the assumption that the 
‘whole amount of five millions is outstanding of 
treasury notes authorized by the act of 22d July, 
1846, under a renewed authority now requested to 
be conferred by Congress to issue the same; but 
as the whole amount cannot be outstanding at the 
same time, on account of the number of notes can- 
celled before a new note is issued, the excess of 
expenditures over means, on the Ist of July, 1848, 
should be estimated at nineteen millions of dollars, 


which will cover all expenditures, including that of | 


the war, if continùed up to that date. , 

It is important ap all times, as shown by uni- 
form experience, but especially in a period of war, 
to keep å balance of at least four millions of dollars 
in the treasury, in order to supply the mint and 
branch mints with bullion for coinage, and foreign 
coin for recoinage, as also to be enabled at all 

‘times to pay the public creditors at every point, 
both in and’ out of the country, with punctualit 
and despatch. Although, then, the actual deficit 
on the 30th of June, 1848, might not exceed nine- 
teen millions of dollars, the necessity of having a 
surplus of four millions in the treasury at all times 
requires that a loan of twenty-three millions should 
be authorized, unless additional revenue is raised 
“by some new provision of law. As one of the 
means of augmenting the revenue, it is proposed 
that Congress shall authorize a duty of twenty-five 
per cent. on tea and coffee, which it is estimated 
would reduce the loan required to nineteen millions 
of dollars. 

Annexed (marked C) is a table of the imports 
of tea consumed in the United States, and also of 
coffee, from 1821 to 1846. It will be perceived 
that the imports of tea, being 16,891,020 pounds, 
consumed in the United States for the last fiscal 
year, amounted to the value of $3,983,337; and of 
coffee, being 124,336,054 pounds, being of the 
value of $7,802,894, making an aggregate of $11,- 
786,231,—a duty of twenty-five per cent. on which 
would yield an annual revenue of $2,946,557 75. 
After making a fall allowance for decreased con- 
sumption on account of the duties, the additional 
annual revenue from this source might be safely 
estimated at $2,500,000. 

This duty, however, would be rendered nuga- 
tory, in part, for several years, unless it were 
imposed inne a very early period of the session, 

“and to go into effect at a time not later, if possible, 
than the Ist of January next. _ t 
_and some time early in the spring, large importa- 
tions of tea, and to some extent of coffee, are 


*The sum of $554,000 for supplying deficiency in revenue 
from postages, $275,000 for postages of Congress and Exec- 
- utive officers, and $117,750 of the debt assumed by the 
United States for the cities of the Distriet of Columbia, are 
in the above sum, 


$28,000,000 00 | 


$ 724,284 31 | 


Between that date |; 


| 
f 


j 


{i 
i 


‘ 
$ 


if 


340,144 72 |i into effect. 
41,717,355 48 || on tea and coffee, whilst it would tax the consumer 


; viduals to amass large fortunes at the expense of 


| years, would save a large amount of the tax to the | 


; future by the past, the Government may be sub- ! 


| Involved in embarrassments alike injurious to the į 


| short Joan are, to some extent, combined. 
first half of the loan should, it is thought, be nego- 


: the ‘ 
i paid. was $1,680,605 02, and of interest $1,528,- 


' incurred before the 4th of March, 1845. 


brought into the country, and ought to be subject- 
ed to the duty, in order that the revenue should be 
raised from such imports. If this is not done, and 
the duty is to go into operation at a much later 
period, the tax will operate as an enhanced price 
to the consumer, without producing a correspond- 
ent revenue. -The stock now on hand, and. that 
would be imported forthwith—namely, of coffee 
from Cuba and St: Domingo, and some other ports, 
and of tea in part from the bonded warehouses of 
Europe—coming in free of duty in anticipation of 
the law, would contribute nothing to the revenue 
of the country, whilst the price of the stock on 
hand here, as well as that thus brought in free of 
duty, would be augmented nearly in the same pro- 
portion as if the duty had actually gone at once 
A delay, then, in imposing this duty 


for several years nearly as much as if the duty 
were imposed at once, would, during that whole 
period, bring very little revenue into the treasury. | 
Such a delay, then, would only enable a few indi- | 


the people. Such has been the almost uniform | 
effect of the postponement of the operation of laws 

imposing new or additional duties, of which the 

examples are numerous under the tariff of 1842, | 
as also preceding laws. The reduction of the loan 
from twenty-three to nineteen millions, together 
with the imposition of this duty on tea and coffee | 
towards meeting the payment, will, it is conceived, 
make a difference in the terms on which the loan 
can be effected, which, in the period of twenty 


people of the United States; whereas, if no such | 
duty is imposed, and, as a consequence, a loan for 
a sum so large as twenty-three millions, without 
this additional revenue, must be made during a 
period of war, uncertain in its duration, and at- 
tended with heavy expenditures, judging of the 


jected to a serious loss in negotiating the loan, or j 
credit and honor of the country. j 

In negotiating for so large a sum as nineteen or | 
twenty-three millions in time of war, with heavy 
expenditures, ungertain in their duration, all ex- 
perience, at home and abroad, proves that a loan 
for a long term will save a large amount to the 
treasury, compared with one of shorter date; and 
it is believed that in this case the loan should be 
for a period of twenty years, reserving the power, | 
conferred by existing laws, to purchase the stock | 
at the market price at any prior date, when our 
means may permit, so that the debt may be extin- 
guished as soon as possible, and long before its | 
maturity, if practicable. In this way, under ordi- | 
nary circumstances, the advantages of a lone 

ie j 


tiated carly in the spring, payments being required 
only as the money may be needed; and the re- 
mainder, if wanted, should be negotiated some 
time during the succeeding summer or fall, pay- 
ments only to be made also in this case as the 
money may be required, so that no larger sum |, 
may be borrowed, in any event, than may be de- 
manded by the wants of the Government. 


| its details. 


paid: into the treasury on account of the’five mil» 
lion loan, which, in pursuance of the public notice: 
hereto annexed, (marked FF,) was negotiated: at 
six per cent. interest, under the act. of the twenty- 
second July last, either at par, or; as was: the case. 
for a small portion, above par.. The sum paid arid 
entered ón the books of the Register of the Treasu- 
ry was, on the first of December Tast, $3,461,600. 
The payments are still progressing, the stock beats 
ing interest only from the date of the actual deposite 
of the money in the treasury. : 

In the'same ‘table will be found. a statement of: 
the public debt of every description, principal and. 
interest, due by the United States, including loans, 
treasury: notes, &c., amounting, on thefirst of Dë- 
cember last, to $24,256,494 60; of which $17,788,- 
799 62 was contracted before'the fourth of March, 
1845; leaving the whole: debt incurred. since that 
date $6,467,694 98, embracing $320,000. of: the 
Mexican treaty indemnity debt assumed by Con- 
gress at its last session. 

At the date of the repeal of the tariff of 1842 the 
revenue was declining. The receipts under it into 
the treasury were less by the sum of $815,444 83 
during the last fiscal year, terminating on the 30th 
June, 1846, than the receipts during the fiscal year 
ending on the 30th June, 1845. That this decline 
was progressive, and arose from the prohibitory 
character of the specific duties, is proved. by the 
table hereto annexed, (marked G,) from which it 
appears that, for the fiscal year ending, 30th June, 
1844, the excess of revenue. produced. by specific 
over ad: valorem -duties was $81,860.74; whereas, 
during the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1845, the 
ad valorem exceeded the specific duties $1,737;- 
379 57, and during the last fiscal year the ad va 
lorem exceeded the specific duties $2,663,534 94 
As the specific duties, in their practical operation, 
were becoming every day more prohibitory, the 
revenue under the tariff of 1842 must have con- 
tinued to sink so rapidly as soon to have caused a 
great deficit, even in time of peace, and thus have 
required ultimately a resort to direct taxes or ex- 
cises to support the Government. 

The duties collected at the ports of Baltimore, 


|| Philadelphia, and New York, during the first five 


days of December, 1846, under the new tariff, 
amount to $416,802 97; and, during the first five 
days of December, 1845, under the old. tariff, to 
4208,374 50. This rate of augmentation itis not 
supposed will continue; but that the revenue from 
duties this year will reach the amount’ estimated. - 
now, and in my report to the Senate of the: 16thof 
July last, at $27,835,731, is, for the reasons there- 
in stated, fully believed. Mens 

Herewith are transmitted the regulations (mark- 
ed H) adopted by this department in obedience:to 
the provisions of the law of the 6th of August last, 
establishing the constitutional treasury. It willbe 
perceived, by reference to these instructions, that 
this department has proceeded to carry into full 
effect the intentions of Congress in the enactment 
of this law, and the rules éstablished in relation: to 
treasury drafts have rendered it impossible that 


: they can ever be converted into a circulating me- 


dium. The bill, however, is defective in some of 
No appropriation is made by the law 


for the payment of the salaries of the assistant 


In compliance with the proviso of the first sec- 
tion of the act of the tenth of August last, a full | 
statement is herewith communicated (marked D) || 
of all treasury notes paid under the provisions of |; 
that act, amounting on the first of this month, to 
$17,446 31. 

Table E, hereto annexed, shows the payments 
made since the 4th of March, 1845, of the princi- | 
pal and interest of the public debt up to the first of | 
resent month. The amount of principal thus 


042 62; making an aggregate of public debt paid | 
since the 4th of March, 1845, of $3,208,647 64, of 
which (except the sum of $513,600) the whole 
amount consisted of debt, or interest upon debt, | 


Statement F, hereto annexed, shows the amount 
of treasury notes issued under the provisions of the 
act of the twenty-second of July last, being a total 
of $3;853,100; of which the amount of $1,766,450 
bore an interest of one mill per cent. on every hun- 
dred dollars, and $2,086,650 an interest of five and 
two-fifths per cent. per annum, 

Tn the same statement will be found the amount 


treasurers, or the additional salaries of the treas-. 
urers of the mint, nor for the compensation of the 
examining agents authorized by the law, and 
whose services are so necessary under its provis- 
ions for the security of the public money. ‘The 
provision for incidental expenses is wholiy inade- 
quate. The number of clerks, also, is insufficient 
to transact the public business under the provisions 
of this law, and, it is thought, ought to: be aug- 
mented from ten to twenty—more than five times 
the latter number having been required. to:transact 
the same business when these’ moneys were kept, 
transferred, and disbursed by the banks. ‘No ade- 
quate security is provided by law ‘forthe: safety 
of the public money in the hands of disbursing 
agents; and whilst transfers are required to be 
i made from-place to place of specie, no appropria- 
tion is made by this law to vay the expenses of 
i these transfers, or to enable disbursing agents to 
| pay the public creditors at all times and places 
| with punctuality and despatch. The powers of 
i this department in relation to that portion of: the 
| public moneys which must be paid on.the.other 
| side of the Atlantic, or in any foreign country, 


to 
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through the medium. of agencies existing, or to be 
«Created there, and by the operation of foreign bills 
sof exchange, are not. sufficiently defined by law. 
This authority, which experience has shown to be 
Necessary. at. all times, is now rendered of the 
highest:importance by the payments.and disburse- 
“ments required to be: made in so many. portions of 
the. Republic of Mexico, and many of them so dis- 
tant: from:-any depository. The great object in 
these cases would not be to circulate paper among 
our troops in. Mexico, but to facilitate the obtain- 
‘ing and transferring. specie there for circulation, 
through the operations of foreign exchange, on 
terms highly advantageous to the Government. 
-It being the anxious desire of this department, 
-even for beneficial purposes, never to exercise any || 
doubtful powers, the propriety of some more clear |; 
and adequate provisions on this subject is submitted |! 
to the enlightened consideration of Congress. | 
In connexion with the amendments proposed to 
the bill organizing the constitutional treasury, far 
the:most important would be the establishment of 
a branch of the mint.of the United States at the 
city of New York, to perform, among its other 
functions,‘ the. duties appertaining to a depository 
of the public. money... During the period of more 
‘than halfa century, the mint and. branch mints 
‘have had deposited with them about one hundred 
and sixteen millions of gold and silver bullion and 
coin, no portion of which has ever been lost to the 
Government; and as two-thirds of our whole rev- | 
enue is collected at the city of New York, a branch | 
there would place beyond all hazard the security | 
of the public money, and at the same time greatly 
enlarge the circulation of gold and silver. For the | 
reasons stated in my last annual report, foreign 


gold coin will not, to any extent circulate as a cur- |) 


rency among the people. It is necessary that this | 
coin should receive the American stamp, by re- 


coinage at our own mint, into eagles, half and |; 


quarter eagles, in order to enable it to pass into 
general circulation, When we consider the vast 
amount of foreign coin that is brought into the 
-city of New York, through the operations of busi- | 
„nessas well.as of the custom-house there, as also , 
by emigrants from abroad, the importance of con- | 
~verting all this at once there into American coin 
can scarcely be over-estimated. If the specie 
now flowing within our limits remains in foreign 
coin, it may find its way, not into circulation, 
but into the vaults of the banks, where it might | 


be made the basis, as often heretofore, of bank ji 


and paper expansions, and, if so, ruinous revul- 
sions could not fail to ensue. 
all the great interests of the country, but espe- 
cially to manufacturers, that the currency should | 
not be redundant or depreciated, and excessive | 


imports of foreign merchandise brought as a con- || 


sequence into the country. Jn connexion with the | 
constitutional treasury, a branch of the mint at: 
New York would be most useful in converting the 
foreign into American coin, encouraging thereby 
its circulation among the people, instead of triple 
and quadruple issues of bank paper. 

We are beginning to realize the benefits of the 
new tariff, many imports having been warchoused | 
An anticipation of the new duties, and some already | 
paid.. By free interchange of commodities, the 
foreign’ market. is opened to our agricultural pro- 
ducis, our tonnage and commerce are rapidly aug- | 
menting, our exports enlarged, and the price en- | 
hanced; exchanges are in our favor, and specie is || 


It is important to ș! 


for specie only. Thus, if England opens her mar- 
kets to our products, whilst we exclude by high 
duties most of the fabrics she would sell in ex- j 
change, her specic would rapidly diminish, and | 
such a commerce must languish and decline. She 
might still, from necessity, purchase a portion of 
our products; but a necessity equally stern and 
irresistible from exhausted means would soon 
compel her to reduce the purchases and price, and 
thus diminish the balance. demanded from her in 
specie. To maintain, then, permanently, a pro- 
fitable commerce with England, the barriers must 
be broken down on both sides; her corn Jaws re- 
pealed, and our duties reduced, so as to permit an 
exchange of her fabrics for our products. With 
high duties on our part, we could realize but little 
permanent advantage from the repeal of her corn 
laws. Such high duties would continue in force, 
as against our farmers, the British corn laws, 
nearly as effectually as though they had never 
been repealed. Before the repeal of those laws, 
the advocates of our protective policy conceded 
that, if England would- open her markets for our 
bréadstuffs and provisions, we should receive her 
fabrics in exchange. Now her markets are thus 
opened to these products, and the friends of a pro- 
tective tariff, abandoning their former position, 
would still arrest by high duties the exchange of 
English fabrics for our breadstuffs and provisions. 
If the reduced duties are continued on both sides, 
so as to permit a reciprocal interchange of com- 
modities, the foreign market now opened for our 
breadstuffs and provisions must be maintained. 
Our fafmers now have and must retain our 
home market, with or without the tariff, because 


in number with the people of the world, whose 
markets are lost in whole or in part by high du- 
ties. Nor is it chiefly the farmers, but the mer- 
i chant, the ship-builder, and ship-owner, the sea- 
man, and the thousands of laborers in the marts 
| of our foreign commerce, that furnish much the 
| larger portion of those who are driven by a high 
tariff from existing pursuits into manufactures; 
and consuming, as they all did, our own bread- 
stulfs and provisions, as well before as after this 
| change of their pursuits, no additional market is 
thereby secured to the farmer. Indeed, there is 


; provisions, is substituted for the manual labor en- 
gaged in agriculture, commerce, and navigation. 
The number of manufacturers would not be in- 
creased (if increased at all) more than one-tenth 
i by the difference between the tariff of 1842 and 
that of 1846; and of that tenth more than one-half 
would not have changed from agricultural pursuits, 
In the mean time, when commerce and navigation 
flourish under low duties, a larger number of con- 


to those pursuits from agriculture than would be 
driven from it into manufactures by high duties. 
Nothing, then, is gained in a home market to the 
farmer by high duties, whilst the markets of the 
į world are lost or diminished. The population of 
| the world is now one thousand millions, increas- 
, ing at the rate of not less than ten millions per an- 
i num, with but little augmentation anywhere of 
| breadstuffs and provisions, except in our own 


| country; yet our farmers are asked to abandon 


flowing within our limits, The country was never i| this immense market in the vain attempt to create 


more prosperous, and we have never enjoyed such |! 
large and profitable markets for all our products. 
This is not the result of an inflated currency, but |! 
is an actual increase of wealth and business. |! 
Whilst agriculture, commerce, and navigation, 
released from onerous taxes and restrictions, are || 
thus improved and invigorated, manufactures are |! 
not depressed. ‘The large profits of manufacturers 
may be in some cases somewhat diminished, but || 
that branch of industry, now reposing more on its | 
own skill and resources, is still prosperous and | 
progressive. New manufaciories are.being erect- | 
ed throughout the country, and still yield a greater | 
profit; in most cases, than capital invested in other 
pursuits, 

Commerce between nations is but an exchange 
of their respective products, specie liquidating only 
the occasional fluctuating balances, and cannot 


j an adequate home market by sacrificing agricul- | 
| ture, commerce, and navigation, for the benefit of 


manufactures. 
Experience is against the protective policy. In 
England, after a long trial and ruinous results, it 


| is abandoned, and here, under the tariff of 1842, 


the price of breadstuffs and provisions fell, and 


! have now risen with the reduction of duties and 


the opening of a foreign market. From a long 
peace, Europe is becoming so densely populated, 
that her poorer soil, and more uncertain climate, 
| afford a less adequate supply of food from year to 
| year for her rapidly increasing population. Under 
a system of low duties and a reciprocal interchange 
of commodities, it will be the interest, not only of 
Great Britain, but aleo of most of the continent of 
Europe, to take a larger supply of food from us; 
but by arresting this exchange of their fabrics for 


long be maintained to any great extent by sales 


our products, it becomes their interest, and in fact 


| breadstuffs and provisions cannot profitably be | 
imported here. ‘Ihe few diverted from farming to | 
manufactures by a high tarif bear no comparison j 


f an absolute loss, in so far as the machinery of the | 
manufacturer, which consumes no breadstuffs or | 


sumers of breadstuffs and provisions are diverted | 


a necessity, to look for and encourage markets 
elsewhere, and also, by extraordinary means and 
high governmental bounties, to drive capital into 
agriculture there, to supply the wants of their peo- 
ple, unable to purchase our products, for which, 
by high duties, we demand payment in specie. If 
we receive the fabrics of Európe in exchange for 
our products, it will be their interest to encourage 
and enlarge that commerce, and it must go on rap- 
idly augmenting, until our country becomes the 
granary for Europe, and our export there of food 
shall even exceed that of cotton, great as that is 
destined to be under a system of low duties. With 
this enlargement of our exports will come a cor- 
respondent increase of our imports, and a great 
augmentation of the revenue of the Government 
and of the prosperity of the people. There will 
be a greater number more profitably engaged in 
agriculture, commerce, and navigation. The in- 
creased number and prosperity of those classes, 
constituting four-fifths of the whole people, will 
enable them greatly to extend their purchases; and 
the manufacturers, by the increased ability and 
means of our own people, will derive, in a series 


of years, a greater benefit than by destroying the 


ability of their customers, by excluding their prod- 
ucts from the foreign market, and depriving them 
to that extent of the means to purchase at home or 
abroad. If the ship-builder constructs and the 
navigator freights more vessels; if the farmer sells 
more breadstuffs and provisions, and the planter 
more cotton and at better prices; if the merchant 
transacts a larger and more prosperous: business; 
if the seamen increase ‘in number and receive bet- 
ter wages; if the working classes employed'in con- 
nexion with trade in our American marts of foreign 
commerce aye increased and rendered more pros- 
perous, they must all be enabled to purchase more 
of our own manufactures and at better prices. Un- 
der such a system of reciprocal interchange of com- 
modities with all the world, the great city of New 
York would become (what she now is for the States 
of this Union) the great mart for the commerce of 
the various nations of the earth. Located: nearer 
the centre of the commerce of the world than an 

European city, she would go on augmenting, until 
she had surpassed them all, and within her own 
limits and suburbs would aMford a larger home 
market for our breadstuffs and provisions than the 
whole number whom a protective tariff would drive 
from agriculture to manufactures. Such would be 
the effect on New York:as a market for breadstuils 
and provisions, whilst New Orleans, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and our other great commercial marts, 
would move onward in an accelerated progress, 
augmenting the demand. for agricultural products 
as well as for foreign and domestic manufactures. 
This is the true method of building up a home 
market for the products of all our industry. This 
is the most equal, just, certain, and permanent, as 
well as the most effectual and comprehensive pro- 
lection and encouragement, not only of manufac- 
tures, but also of agriculture, commerce, and navi- 
gation, and the labor connected with every branch 
of American industry. Table I (hereto annexed) 
shows that the aggregate value of cotton, rice, 
wheat, rye, Indian corn, oats, and barley, was, on 
30th July, 1846, under the old tariff, $493,331 ,906, 
and on the Ist Decomber, 1846, when the new tariff 
went into effect, $609,287,565; making an aggre- 
gate differenes in the price of $115,955,659. It is 
true that the failure of certain crops in Great Brit- 
ain and the continent has to some extent affected 
prices; but then there are opposing causes, such 
as. the enormous freight, low exchange, &c., 
which, in the absence of reduced duties, must 
have kept the prices on the 30th July and Ist of 
December more nearly the same. If, however, 
but sixty millions be added by the new tariff to 
the value of the products of agriculture and the 
profits of commerce and navigation, more than 
one-half would be employed in purchases of do- 
mestic fabrics, which, in the absence of those aug- 
mented means and profits, couid not have found a 
market at fair prices at home or abroad. Whilst 
vast sums have been and still are being expended 


| by the construction of railroads, canals, and other 


improvements to transport our products to our 
great scaboard cities, when they reach those 
points, the farmer and planter, instcad of finding 
the ocean as a highway, prepared to carry their 
crops: free’ of all toll or tax to all the world, met 
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the laws of their own Government closing in. whole | 


or in part that highway to those markets for their 
products, by heavy duties on nearly all the fabrics 
that can be sold in exchange, 

The Jabor employed in agriculture, commerce, 
and navigation, is as much American labor as that 
engaged in manufactures, with less of machinery | 
as a substitute. As you depress these three great | 
interests, the demand for workmen in those pur- 
suits is diminished. The labor thus deprived of 
employment is thrown into the power of the man- 
ufacturers, and must enable them to bring down 
wages to the lowest point which will afford a 
scanty subsistence; whereas, if agriculture, com- 
merce, and navigation, are improved, as the result 
of low duties, there must be increased competition 
and demand for labor, and its wages must be en- 
hanced. 

The home market can never be sufficient for our 
rapidly increasing agricultural products; but it is 
for all our manufactures, and for a vast amount 
besides, which. is imported yearly from abroad, 
Let us enlarge the market for our own manufac- || 
tures at home, by removing taxation and restric- | 
tions from agriculture, commerce, and navigation, ;, 
and, with augmented means, those engaged in !! 
these pursuits will furnish a larger and better home 
market for our manufactures, than they can ever 
derive in a series of years by diminishing the prof- 
its of other pursuits by high duties and onerous 
restrictions. The great body of American con- 
sumers, not engaged in manufactures, are the cus- 
tomers of the manufacturer, and to affect injuriously 
the means of those who purchase, must eventually 
diminish the profits of those who sell the manu- 
factures.. By extending our own commerce, agri- 
‘culture, and navigation, by increasing the profits 
of those engaged in those pursuits, by relieving 
them from heavy taxes, and opening to them un- 
restricted exchanges with all the world, a far larger 
and better and more permanent, and eventually 
more profitable, home market, will be secured to 
the manufacturers, than any they can-ever derive 
from diminishing the means of their customers 
engaged in other pursuits, When the farmer and 
planter, the merchant and navigator, are most 
‘prosperous, they will purchase more of American 
as well as foreign manufactures. In this manner 

“labor, untaxed and unrestricted by legisiation, will 
find its way into the most natural channels and 
prosperous pursuits, and the aggregate wealth of 
the whole nation will advance most rapidly. Thus, 
whilst a large and profitable market, not dependent 
on legislative bounties or restrictions or taxes, will 
be built up at home for our own manufactures, | 
‘the foreign market for them will be extended by | 
freer exchanges. The export of our manufactures |; 

„Jast year amounted in value to $9,569,349, which 
must go on rapidly augmenting under a more lib- 
eral commercial policy. Such of our manutac 
tures as, from their interior location or other 
catises, do not require high duties, constituting far 
the larger portion of the whole, are especially 
greatly injured by the protective system; and the 
higher the duties the greater the resulting injurious 
effects, They are injured both in the home and 
foreign market. The injury arises in the home 
market by diminishing the means of their custom- 
ers here to purchase their fabrics; and they are 
injured in the foreign market by restrictions upon 
the exchanges there of their exports of home man 
ufactures for foreign imports. Under a system o 
low duties, all our exports would be greatly aug 
mented, and we should export largely, not only 
breadstuffs, provisions, cotton, rice, and tobacco, 
but also, in time, sugar and molasses, and ulti- | 
mately large quantities of wool and hemp, as well |! 
as manufactures of wool, hemp, and cotton. Àl- f 
ready Indian corn has become a new article of |, 
export, and in time, by a system of liberal ex- i 
changes with all the world, iron would take its 
place on our list of exports to foreign countries. 

Itis as unwise and unjust as it 1s repugnant to 
equal rights and republican principles, to force, by 
legislation, any class of the community to buy 
‘from or sell only to another. High duties are 
equivalent to a legislative resolve that the farmer | 
shall buy and sell‘ only in the home market, and | 
not to-any extent in any of the other markets of 
the world.. Such a system necessarily brings into 
conflict the interests of the various classes com- 
posing-the Union, and one class is depressed for 
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| gressive advance there and throughout the world 


| stricted exchanges. 


the benefit of another. But, by opening all ‘the 
markets at home and abroad to all our people en- 


i gaged in every pursuit, agriculture, commerce 
D D > 


manufactures, navigation, instead of being antag- 
onist interests, would soon all be united and har- 
monized in advancing together the public welfare. 
Such a tariff must ‘soon satisfy all classes and all 
branches of industry, placing this great question 
on a permanent basis, taking it, as well as all- the 
pursuits of business, out of the arena of politics, 
and out of the struggle to advance or depress rival 
political parties or aspirants. So long as it is 
sought to advance particular branches of industry 
at the expense of others by high duties, the tariff 


will be a source of never-ending political agitation; | 


rendering uncertain all the pursuits of business; 
defying all calculation as to the investment of capi- 
tal; fluctuating with every election; and rising or 
falling with the successive elevation or downfall of 
political parties. No tariff ever can be perma- 
nent which forces the American people, for the 
benefit of any class or portion of them, to buy or 
sell only in such market as may be prescribed by 
Sach a system, although it might for a time 
obtain a transient victory, cannot ultimately and 
permanently be sustained by the American people. 

The British corn Jaws and our tariff of 1842 
were identical in principle, although applicable to 
different imports. In England, the effect was, by 
the corn laws, to build up a home market for agri- 
cultural products at the expense of manufactures. 
Here, the effect was, by protective duties in favor 
of manufactures, to impair the market abroad for 
our surplus agricultural products. In England, it 
was called the protection of agriculture; here, the 
protection of manufactures. In England, the blow 


| was aimed at manufactures; here, the injury was 


inflicted on agriculture, commerce, and navigation. 
To build up an adequate home market here for 
our vast and rapidly-augmenting agricultural pro- 
duets, by taxes on the exchange of our exports in 
foreign markets, was as impossible as it would be 
to establish a sufficient home market for British 
manufactures by the corn laws. Manufactures 
are the great British exports, and agricultural pro- 
ducts the chief American exports; and any restric- 
tion upon the exchanges of either in the foreign 
market, to which exports must always look for a 
purchaser, must be disastrous in its effects. The 
ruinous consequences of the protective system 
having been proved in England by her own most 


enlightened statesmen, and demonstrated by ex- 


perience, it has been surrendered there by most of 
those who sustained it heretofore, under the lead 

of its own former most able and distinguished ad- 

vocate; and now, when it has failed abroad, after 

reducing millions there to want and misery, we | 
are asked, after its overthrow there and here, to | 
reéstablish at home the condemned and abandoned 
British protective policy. At the very time when 
the markets of Great Britain are opened to our | 
products by the repeal of her corn laws, we are 
desired to prevent their operation in favor of those 
products by high or prohibitory duties on the only 
fabrics for which they can be exchanged. 

There yet remains tobacco, one of our important 
staples, on which heavy duties, not for protection, 
but for revenue only, are still imposed in England; 
but if our present commercial policy is maintained 
here, it is not doubted that even on this article the 
present high duties will be reduced, with the pro- 


of the more liberal and enlightened system of unre- 


It is believed that the tariff of 1846 will vindicate 
itself by its results; that it will furnishfmore reve- 
nue than the act it superseded, and more rapidly 
advance the business and prosperity of the whole 
country. The duties are imposed only for revenue 
to support the Government, to bring money into 
the treasury, and not to enhance prices or to ad- 
vance particular classes or pursuits at the expense 
of others. The duties are assessed on all imports 


in exact proportion to their value, and not accord- ij 


i 
ing to the system of specific duties and minimums, | 
by which the per centage of taxation invariably | 
rises as the value of the article is depressed, and 
sinks as it rises.in value, thus uniformly discrimi- 
nating in favor of the wealthy few, and against the 
toiling millions. No adequate reason has ever 
been advanced why all duties should not be im- 
posed’ on all ‘articles in proportion to their real 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| value. As to frauds, our merchants-and «publi¢ 
H 


officers are'as familiar with the foreign as withthe 
home price current. The duty being assesséd on 
each cargo in proportion to its value at the port of 
exportation, that value being governed by the price 
at the one port from which the shipment was made, 
is much more easily ascertainable than:thé home 
value, which is different in nearly‘all our principal 
cities. No apprehensions are entertained by this 
department of imposition by fraudulent invoices or 
false valuations. It is fully believed that a system 
of fair and honest valuation can and will he estab- 
lished by increased vigilance at home and abroad; 
by making one custom-house and one set of ‘ap- 
praisers a check upon the other—thus establishing 
uniformity throughout the Union, and finally sub- 
jecting the whole to supervision “here: under the 
immediate. direction and’ superintendence of this 
department. It is believed that the aggregate rev- 
enue under the new tariff, excecding that under the 
old, will demonstrate that the Government has not 
lost by fraudulent invoices or false valuations ‘under 
the system of duties ad valorem, and that the duties 
; will be collected according to the actual value of 
the imports; which it is not pretended, nor was it 
designed that they should be under a system of 
minimum or specific duties. It is respectfully sub- 
mitted that the new system, so just and equal in 
all its purposes, should have a fair trial, Even 
those who oppose it as erroneows, ought to desire 
that it should be fairly tried; If it fails, as th 
believe, it can then be abandoned, and the old sys- 
tem restored; but if the new tariff succeeds, as is 
| the confident belief of this department, it will’be a 
triumph of justice and of equal rights, reflecting the 
highest honor on our free institutions. 

It is remarkable that all the able and philosophi- 
cal writers on this great question, both in Europe 
and America, unconnected with party or politics, 
and influenced only by a regard for truth and the 
best interests of all nations, have long and faithfully 
| advocated the great doctrine of free exchanges, 
| even when the practice of Governments was op- 
i; posed to their views; and they now enjoy the high 

satisfaction of seeing what they regarded as axio- 
matic truths incorporated into the policy of the two 
greatest Powers of the world, and moving onward 
to the greatand final victory of universal peace and 


unrestricted commerce. 

A copy of the instructions for carrying into-ef- 
fect the new tariff is hereto'‘annexed, marked J. 

In connexion with the finances, the suggestions 
made in my last annual report in regard to the re- 
duction and graduation of the prices-of the public 
lands in favor of setters and cultivators, areagain 
respectfully submitted to the consideration of Gon 
gress, as a certain means of augmenting: the reve 
nue. ‘The public Jands now subject to sale at pri 
vate entry exceed one hundred and forty millions 
of acres, a vast portion of which, long in market, 
is wholly unsaleable at existing rates, but would, 
if reduced and graduated, find many purchasers at 
lower rates. The sales in the Chickasaw cession 
in the States of Alabama, Mississippi, and Tennes- 
see, establish the fact that the application of the 
principle of reduction and graduation rapidly aug- 
ments the proceeds of the sales. The addition to 


the wealth of the nation in the augmented value of 


these lands, as well as the crops that have been al- 
ready raised upon them, cannat be Jess than thirty 
millions of dollars. This district, having been 
sold for the benefit of the Chickasaws, is the only 
one of the land districts in the new States to which 
the principle of reduction and graduation has been 
applied, and the result has proved the: beneficial 
effects of this great measure, both as a means ‘of 
augmenting the revenue and increasing the public 
welfare. j 
By a communication from the General Tand - 
Office (hereto annexed, marked K Yit appears that 
the quantity of public lands in that cession ‘is 
4,316,925 acres, of which’ 3,681,309 have been 
sold. The average price realized in less than nine 
years, up to the 30th of June, 1845, was ninety- 
one cents per acte: the lands being subject to sale 
by the treaty the first year at $1 25 per acre; the 
second year at $1 per acre; the third year at 50 
cents per acre; the fourth year at 25 cents per acre; 
the fifth and all succeeding years at 12! cents per 
acre. This is-a lower price and a much more 
rapid reduction than was Propgsed in regard to the 
public lands; and yet this district, in which: the 
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sales were made in. the. same. manner (except -the 
graduation) by the United States as: other. public 
lands, has- commanded a larger proportional: sum. |! 
in the same period. than any other land district.in 
the: United States. It also appears, by the official ji 
report from the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, that if the whole of the publie lands in each 
of the land‘districts.of the several new States of 
the Union. had bëen sold within the same period, 
at the same rates, there would have been a saving 
to this Goverriment, including interest at six per 
cent. on its revenue from public lands, of $61,990,- 
657. . But few of these lands were purchased for || 
speculation, but (as the entries show) chiefly by 
settlers and cultivators, distinguished for enter- 

rise and industry, as well as for moral worth and 
intelligence; and whilst contributing largely in mo- 
ney from the sales, have added many millions of | 
dollars to the aggregate wealth of the nation in the 
improvement and cultivation of these lands. Ifa 

raduation bill, in the form in which it passed the 
Senate onits-return from the House during the 
last: session, should. become a law, it would in- | 
crease the revenue.from the public lands from half 
a million to.a million of dollars per annum; and, |) 
if, adopted, together. with the proposed. duty on 
tea and. coffee; the loan might be safely reduced to 
eighteen millions of dollars. If, however, the prin- 
ciple of graduation applied to the Chickasaw ces- 
sion were adopteg as regards all the public lands, 
it would increase for many years the revenue from 
that source, as proved by the data presented in the | 
table before referred to, several millions of dollars | 
per annum. ; 

It is believed that the sales at the prices reduced 
and graduated should be confined to limited quan- | 
tities, sold only for settlement and cultivation. In 
this manner, whilst the aggregate wealth of the 
nation and revenue of the Government are rapidl 
augmented, the wages of labor must be enhanced, 
by affording to our working classes and the indus- 
trious poor certain means, whenever a reduction | 
of. their wages shall be proposed, of purchasing 
homes for themselves and | 
rates’ to: be established in relation to the public : 
lands by the- graduation bill. , 
Some augmentation. of the revenue might be 
produced by removing several onerous restrictions | 
in the preémption law, and especially by extending | 
its just and salutary provisions to the unsurveyed | 
land to which the Indian title has been extinguish- | 
ed. By returns from the General Land Office up | 
to the ist of November last, itappears that whilst i 
the surveyed lands not yet offered at public sale, | 
to which the preémption principle now extends, ; 
amounted to 15,665,441 acres, tife unsurveyed, to 
which the Indian title has been extinguished, 


families, at the reduced || 


issued by this department to carry into. effect the 
act. of the sixth of. August last, establishing the 
warehouse system. ` The large majority by which 
this law was passed, and the. highly beneficial re- 
sults already accomplished, clearly indicate. that it 
may. be regarded às a part of the settled policy. of 
the country. That it would have been more ad- 
vantageous if there had been no limit to the time 
for retaining goods in the warehouse, is the belief 
of this department; but the measure having been 


| adopted. in its present form as a compromise of 


conflicting opinions, no recommendation is submit- 
ted to disturb that compromise. It is believed 


| that, hereafter this great measure will vindicate 


itself so clearly by its results, that amendments 

may be obtained by very general consent at a future 

period. Both as a means of augmenting revenue, | 
and of increaging the commerce and prosperity of 

the country, it is a most important measure. Un- 

der its beneficial influence, our own great commer- 

cial cities will soon rival, and ultimately surpass, 

the largest marts of European. commerce, augment- 

ing most rapidly the wealth and business of the 

whole country. Important as it is to agriculture, 

commerce, and navigation, manufactures also will 

derive from itin a series of years great advantages. 

The benefits in augmented means accruing to those 
concerned in agricuiture, commerce, and naviga- 
tion, arising from the warehouse bill, will enable 
them to purchase more of our own manufactures, 
whilst that interest will not be so seriously affected 
as it has been by auctions and forced sales of foreign 
merchandise. Most of these goods, under the 
! warehouse bill, will wait'in store for a purchaser, 
instead of forced sales in our market, because the 
goods cannot be warehoused. As this bill will 
also render our great commercial cities immense 
marts of assorted cargoes, where merchants from 

all the world will eventually come to seek a sup- 
| ply, our own manufactures will often be bought as 
| a part of those assorted cargoes by purchasers that 
never would have been found in the absence of 
such a system. 

In Liverpool and its suburbs ‘the number of 
bonded warehouses is estimated at five hundred, 
| and in London and other parts of the British em- 
| pire at many thousands. ‘These immense struc- 
| tures, stretching along their fine docks and mighty 
i basins, a single warehouse often covering many 
| acres of ground, and storing throughout the year 
‘assorted cargoes of several hundred millions of 
; dollars in value, invite to these marts the merchants 
| and commerce of the warld. Indeed, this is one 
| of the great means by which England has built up 
her vast comnjerce; and for a long series of years 
| her whole people, whether for or against protec- 
ition, acknowledge the important benefits of this’ 


j 
amounted to 92,060,572 acres; the opening of which | 
to preéinptions could not fail to augment the reve- | 
nue. It would carry thousands of settlers upon : 
these lands in advance of the surveys as well as | 
the sales, who would desire to purchase the farms 
occupied by them; ‘the existence of which would |! 
give increased value to the remaining lands, and || 
largely augnient the proceeds of the sales. Whilst i 
the measure would thus increase the revenue, it |! 
would secure homes to those enterprising and patri- || 
otic settlers who move in advance into the wilder- || 
ness, extending the blessings of civilization, diffu- <i 
sing the influence. and advancing the progress of |} 
republican principles, and soon adding State after 
State to the American Union. j 

No inconsiderable addition could also be made ` 
to the revenue by authorizing the sale of that. 
portion of the publie lands containing copper | 
and other ores, whilst. the measure would more | 
rapidly develop the resources of this valuable re- | 
gion, and at the same time convert into owners | 
and proprietors those who now occupy the relation |; 
of tenants to the Federal Government as a land- 
lord. 

If Congress, at an early period of the present 
session, would impose the proposed duty on tea 
and coffee, reduce and graduate the price of the 
public lands in favor of settlers and cultivators, 
extend ‘the preémption system to the unsurveyed 
lands: to.which the Indian title has been extin-! 


guished, and authorize the sale of that portion of |. 


the public lands containing copper and other valu- 

able ores, the loan might safely be reduced from 

twenty-three to seventeen millions of dollars. 
Annexed are copies (marked L) of instructions 


system. Flere the advantages would ultimately 
be still greater, inasmuch as our chief commercial 
cities are already nearer than those of Europe to 
the centre of the territory, population, and com- 
merce of the world, and are destined, at no distant 
day, to be brought still nearer, when the waters of 
the Atlantic and Pacific shall be united at the Mexi- 
can isthmus, which, combined with our posses- 
sions on the Pacific, would revolutionize in our 
favor the commerce of the world, and more rapid- 
ly advance our greatness, wealth, and power, than 
any event that has occurred since the adoption of 
the Constitution. 

it is deemed important that our revenue laws 
should be extended to Oregon, not only as a means 
of collecting duties there, but also to defeat any 
effort that might be thade from Asia or elsewhere 
to introduce foreign merchandise free of duty into 
Oregon, now acknowledged to be a part of the 
Union, and then claim the right under the Consti- 
tution to bring such articles from Oregon, exempt 
from duty, into any other part of the Union. Two 
collection districts might perhaps be conveniently 
established, the one near the mouth of the Oregon 
river, and the other at or near Puget’s Sound. 
With a system of liberal donations of tracts of 
land in Oregon, sufficient for farms to settlers and 
; emigrants, this highly interesting portion of the 
| Union would soon contain a considerable popula- 
tion; and, near and convenient as it is to Asia, its 
commerce would rapidly increase, and large reve- 
hues accrue to the Government. 

Much time and attention have been given by 
this department to the highly important subject of 
our light-housé system, placed by Congress under 


| a most able 


its supervision. In the month of June, 1845, 
Lieutenants Thornton A. Jenkins and. Richard 
Bache, of the navy, were detailed. by the Navy. 
Department to visit, under instructions from the 
Treasury, some of the principal European light- 
houses, as well as our own. Having completed 
their examination before the close of the. last ses- 
sion of Congress, they communicated the result 
to this department in a most able and interesting 
report, containing full and valuable information 
upon this subject. Accompanying this report was 

„most a paper from Mr. Leoner Fresnel, the 
distinguished Secretary of the Board of Light- 
houses in France. That paper, together with the 
report from this denartment, were communicated 
to Congress on the 5th of August last. Having 
examined with great care the relative advantages 
of the reflecting lights and of the refracting or 
lens apparatus, no doubt is entertained of the vast 
superiority of the latter, as furnishing a light more 
brilliant as well as more economical. In the re- 
port.of this department on this subject, on the 5th 
of August last, the organization of a board, with- 
out any expense to the Government, to consist of 
the Fifth Auditor, the Superintendent of the Coast 
Survey, two naval officers, two engineer officers, 
(one a military, the-other a topographical engi- 
neer,) and a secretary, who might be a junior ofi- 
cer of the navy, was recommended as the most 
efficient means of combining that information pos- 
sessed by no one. person in. regard’to coasts and 
channels, the wants of navigation, the location and 
construction of the light-houses, the mechanical 
principles involved in lighting, which would enable 
this department to render the whole system more 
useful and economical. 

The coast survey and the light-house system; 
the ware-house bill and the ad valorem. revenue 
tariff, are all great, efficient, and cooperative instru- 
ments in giving to our own country advantages 
over all others as competitors for the commerce of 
the world. 

The survey of the coast of the United States 
has made rapid and satisfactory progress during 
the past year. This department has watched with 
great interest the gradual development of the plan 
for extending the survey to all sections of the 
coast, and it has, in successive years, sanctioned 
the estimates for this important object. Those 
now presented by the superintendent are in pur- 
suance of the policy which has received the ap- 
proval of the department, and of two successive 
Congresses. The plan is recommended by. econ- 
omy, and the rapidity with which the fruits of the 
work are realized in the production and circulation 
of maps and charts of different parts of the coast,’ 
The highly interesting exploration of the gulf 


‘stream, which has proved so important and suc- 


cessful a part of the work, has been attended with 
the loss of one of the most valuable assistants in 
the survey, and an ornament to the profession to 
which he belonged. Lieutenant George M. Bache, 
of the navy, commanding the coast-survey brig 
Washington, was, with ten of the petty officers 
and seamen of the vessel, swept from the deck in 
the hurricane of the 8th of September, never to re- 
gain the ship. The surviving officers have borne 
cheerful testimony to the coolness and ability 
which he displayed on this trying occasion; and 
the execution, after he had perished, of the last 
order which he had given, was the means, under 
Providence, of saving the lives of those under his 
command. ‘This department has united with that 
of the navy in recording these opinions, as also in 
expressing a strong approval of the conduct of the 
surviving officers and crew of the Washington, 
who, in the midst of the most extreme danger, 
preserved perfect coolness and effective discipline, 
and finally succeeded in bringing the wreck into 
port. 
_ Having now presented, in regard to the subjects 
lntrusted to its supervision by the two Houses of 
Congress, the views of this department, it is grati- 
fying to know that to them belongs the power to 
correct all its errors, and, under the guidance of an 
all-wise and gracious Providence, to advance all 
the great interests, the honor, welfare, and glory, 
of our beloved country. 
R.. J. WALKER, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
Hon. Jons W. Davis, 
Speaker of the House af Representatives 


-and recent returns the enumeration is not-so accu- 


-of Texas was disavowed, soon after the arrival of | 


<day encountered the enemy in considerable force i 
-at Palo Alto, where an action ensued, which was 


‘Ath to the 9th of May. 


‘try and admitted abroad, to be examples of courage | 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF WAR. | 


War DEPARTMENT, December 5, 1846. 


Sm: In conformity to established usage, I have | 
the honor to submit to you the annual report upon 
the several branches of the public service confided | 
to this department. 

The accompanying statements of the Adjutant 
General will show the number, déscription, and 
distribution of the troops which have been in ser- 
vice during the past-year. For the want of full 


rate as could be desired. 

Previous to my last annual report, the largest i 
part of our regular force had been cóteenitathi at | 
Corpus Christi, under the command of General | 
Taylor, for the protection of Texas; and in March | 
last, pursuant to instructions from this department, | 
he moved forward, to be in a situation more effect- || 
ually to execute that purpose, to the left bank of || 
the Rio Grande, where he arrived about the end | 
of that month, selected a position for the army || 
opposite to Matamoros, and proceeded to strengthen : 
it by the erection of necessary field works, at the | 
same time establishing a depét of supplies at Point : 
Isabel, about thirty miles distant in his rear, and | 
near the coast. \ 

Notwithstanding the object of this movement of | 
our troops was made known, and all intention of il 
doing more than peaceably to occupy the territory | 


the army on the Rio Grande a-hostile feeling began | 
to be manifested by the Mexican forces stationed | 
on the opposite bank of that river, and on the 24th | 
‘of April the Mexican General, Arista, informed 
General Taylor that ‘he considered hostilities į 
commenced, and should prosecute them.” On 
the same day a detachment:of our dragoons, sent ! 
up the left bank of the river to observe the move- | 
ment of the Mexican forces, became engaged with | 
a large body of these troops, and -after a short 
affair, in which some sixteen were killed and 
wounded, was compelled to surrender. ! 
After this occurrence, there could no longer be | 
a doubt that the Mexican authorities had design- | 
edly changed the relation of peace between the 
two countries into a state of actual war. General | 
Taylor, avaiting himself of the authority vested in | 
him by your direction, called on the Governors of ; 
Texas and Louisiana for four regiments of volun- | 
teers from each State, to be sent forward with the | 
least practicable delay. In the meantime, owing | 
to the scarcity of provisions for the army encamp- 
ed opposite to Matamoros, and being apprehen- | 
sive that the enemy would endeavor to cut off the | 
communication with the depét whence supplies 
were drawn, the General, leaving a part of his | 
force to defend his intrenched. camp, (Fort-Brown,) | 
moved with the rest of his army to Point Isabel. 
After securing his supply train, he commenced his | 
return march on the 7th of May, and on the next | 


obstinately contested by the enemy from two 
o’clock in the afternoon until nearly dark, when 
the Mexican army was finally driven, with im- 
mense loss, from the field. The American force 
engaged in this action was 2,288. That of the 
enemy, as admitted by their own officers taken 
prisoners, amounted to six thousand regulars, to- | 
gether with a considerable irregular force. 

On the next day the enemy was again met seven 
miles in advance, at Resaca de la Palma, where he 
was drawn up in equal force, with the advantage || 
of positions judiciously selected by himself. Here 
another action ensued, in which the enemy was 
signally defeated, and driven across the Rio Grande | 
with still greater loss, leaving a large amount of 
munitions and baggage of every description, which | 
fell into our possession. His loss in killed, wound- | 
ed, and missing, in the two engagements, has been | 
estimated at one thousand men. . 

During the absence of General Taylor with a i 

art of his force from Fort Brown, that post was 
bombarded by the enemy’s batteries from the 


Of these gallant achievements it is not necessary 
to -speak more in detail, as the official accounts | 
were laid before Congress at the last- session. 
‘They are considered every where in our own coun- 


„and skill scarcely excelled in the history of mili- 


requisitions were immediately made upon thej; 


| general, were not completed until the latter part of 


forty pieces of artillery, skilfully placed for de- 
| structive resistance, well mfght its defenders exult 


-continued through the two successive days. 


tary operations—reficcting the highest credit alike 
upon the officers and soldiers who participated in 
these memorable actions. | 

For several successive years, this department | 
had asked authority to prepare a ponton train, but 
the prospect of having use for it seemed to be so 
remote that no -provision therefor had then been 
made; and for want of means of pursuing the enemy 
across the river, the commanding general was 
unable to avail himself, to the utmost extent, of the 
advantages of these decisive victories; and it was 
not till the 18th that he succeeded in crossing the 
river, and taking military possession of the city 
of Matamoros; which was, on his approach, 
hastily abandoned by the Mexican troops, leaving 
behind them a considerable supply of ordnance 
and public stores. 

As soon as it became known atthis place that 


ports of the officers. in subordinate command: on 


- plain narrative of their deeds. is their ‘best.eu- 
By. ae Noa a BS 
It is gratifying to learn that in ¿thé seenes.at 


i 
F 
| that occasion, which- are herewith . transmitted. 
| 


| Monterey, where the bravery and conduct of-our 


army were subjected tothe severest tests, the vol- 
unteers, who were with. the advancing, column, 
bore a prominent part, and entitled-themselves.to 
an equal share in the honor and ‘glory:.ofthe 
achievement. , ; 
Neither at- Monterey nor on the banks -of the 
Rio Grande were our brilliant successes gained 


| withouta price. The nation-has. to lament a severe 


loss in officers and’ men. Many- gillant: spirits 


| there sealed: their, devotion to their: country wath 


their blood;. they fell in the honorable.discharge’ 6f. 


| their duty, leaving a name: which, whenever -and 


Mexico had commenced hostilities, Congress re- 
cognised the existence of war between the United |! 
States and that republic, and on the 13th of May il 
authorized the President to accept the services of |! 
volunteers, not to exceed 50,000. Under this act, i 


Governors of the States of Arkansas, Mississippi, | 
Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee, Kentucky, Mis- || 
souri, Hlinois, Indiana, Ohio, and Texas, for a} 
volunteer force equal to twenty-six regiments, 


amounting in all, with a battalion from this Dis- |! 


rict and Maryland, to about 23,000 effective men, 
to serve for the period of twelve months, or to 
the end of the war. This call was responded to 
in a prompt and patriotic manner, and the force 
duly organized and sent forward to the points of 
destination with the least practicable delay. Much 
the largest portion of it was designed to codperate || 
with the regular army under General Taylor, then 
on the Rio Grande. After establishing his base of |; 
operations on that river for several hundred miles, 
he moved into the enemy’s country in the direc- 
tion of Monterey, in the department of New Leon. 
Another portion was concentrated, under General |; 
Wool, at San Antonio de Bexar, for a movement || 
upon Chihuahua; and the volunteers from the |! 
State of Missouri assembled at Fort Leavenworth, 

| 


me D 
an expedition to Santa Fé, under General Kearny. 


Owing to the great difficulty in providing the 
means of transporting supplies for so large a force | 
as that concentrated on the Rio-Grande; to the 
necessity of drawing all those supplies from the | 
United States—the enemy’s: country being desti- 
tute of them; to the unusual freshets which retard; 
ed the progress of boats on the river, and to the 
impracticability of the land route for wagons at 
that time, arrangements for the movement upon 
Monterey from Matamoros, by the way of Ca- j 
margo, the route selected by the commanding 


to compose, with a few hundred regular troops, || 


August, when a column, consisting of about 6,000 
regular and volunteer troops, commenced a for- 
ward movement by brigade upon Seralvo, and 
thence upon Monterey, before which place it ar- 
rived on the 19th of September. 

On approaching Monterey, our army saw before 
them a city strong in natural defences, and made 
much more so by works of art, with a citadel pro- 
tecting it on one side, and fortified heights on-an- 
other; the avenues to it guarded by fortresses, well 
armed, and fully manned, and every house a strong- 
hold. Thus strong in position, with more than 


in their fancied security, and defy their assailants. 
Here, the valor, skill, and heroism, which had | 
recently shone so conspicuous on the well-fought 
and victorious fields of Palo Alto and Resaca de la 
Palma, were to be put to another and a severer 
trial. The attack was commenced on the 21st, ie 
Lhe 
enemy was assailed in his fortified positions; his | 
batteries captured; his fortresses one after another 
carried; and at length, dispossessed of most of his | 
defensive works, and more than half of the city, he | 
solicited terms of capitulation, and liberal terms | 
were granted. i i 
No better justice can be-done to .the merits of | 
the officers and soldiers who participated in. the | 
i 
| 
i 


achievements of the three glorious days. before | 
-Monterey than is presented in the perspicuous 
‘despatch of Major General ‘Taylor, .and in the re- į 


+ would ‘be at liberty to-resume and 


| number. 


i direction of Monclova. 


| or Oregon. 


wherever mentioned, will. be-the theme of praise 


by their grateful countrymen. $ 

In fulfilment of the terms of capitulation, the 
city, fortifications, cannon, munitions of war, and 
all other public property, with certain exceptions, 
were surrendered to our arms. 

On receiving General Taylor’s despatches an- 
nouncing the terms of capitulation, he wasin- 
structed to give the requisite notice that the armis- 
tice, which was made subject to the ratification of 
the respective Governments of the belligerent 
forces, would cease at once, and. that each party 
y prosecute hos- 
tilities without restriction. : 


Wool, about 1400 strong, destined for Chihuahua, 


| commenced its march from San Antonio de Bexar 


on. the 29th of September, and was :followed.in a 
few days thereafter by the rear. division of equal 


| 
| The advance column: under Brigadier. General 
f 

| 

| 


By the last advices from that officer, a 
copy of which accompanies this report, it appears 
that the column. under his command had crossed 


ithe Rio Grande, penetrated the department of 
; Coahuila to within thirty miles of Santa Rosa, 


and was pursuing its route to Chihuahua in the 
Satisfactory, though not 


; Official, information has just been received that he 


entered Monclova on the 31st of October, without 
resistance, and was received. ina friendly manner 
by the inhabitants. A : 
On the 30th of June, Brigadier General Kearny, 
with the force under his command, amounting, in 
all, to about 1600 men, regulars and volunteers, 
moved from Fort Leavenworth ‘upon Santa: Fé, 
where he arrived, after a march: of eight hundred 
and seventy-three miles, on the 18th of August, 
and took military possession of New Mexico 
without resistance. The Mexican forces,. about 
-4,000 in number, which had been collected: wear 
that city under the late Governor, Armijo, to.op- 
pose his progress, dispersed on the approach .of 
our troops, and the Governor himself fled with a 
small command of dragoons in the direction. of 
Chihuahua. Under the apprehension that the force 
which left Fort Leavenworth:in June might not be 
sufficient fully to effect the purpose of the expe- 
dition, which was, if found practicable, to. pass on 
to California after conquering and securing New 
Mexico, General Kearny was authorized to organ- 
ize and muster into service a battalion out of the 
emigrants which were on their way to California 
This has been done, and also one 
thousand additional volunteers from Missouri were 


| Sent on as reinforcements, and to augment his dis- 
| posable force for California; but they had not 


Joined General Kearny when he departed for that 
country. After making the necessary arrange- 
ments at Santa Fé, consequent on the military oc- 
cupation of New Mexico, General Keamy moved 
with part of his force to the village of Tome, about 
one hundred miles down the Rio:Grande, - The 
inhabitants not only at Santa Fé, but. throughout 
the whole of this department, are represented to 
be well satisfied with the change which had taken 
place, and the Gencral reports that there-can no 
longer be apprehended any organized resistance 
to our troops in that territory. 

With a regular force of about three hundred 
dragoons, leaving orders for.a ‘part of the. volan- 
teers to follow, he commenced his march. from 
Santa Fé for California, intending to proceed ‘down 
the Rio: Grande about -two hundred miles; thence 


ito strike acrossto the:Gila, and to move.downthat 


river near 10:its mouth, then -across: the Colorado 


a 
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to the Pacific, where he -hoped to arrive about the 
last of November. After proceeding. about one | 
hundred ant eighty miles ‘on his route, he was met 
by an-express from California, sent by Lieutenant 
Colonel -Frémont. 
-things in that quarter, and deeming that an addi- 
tional force would not be required in-California, he 
directed. most.of that with ‘him ‘to return to Santa 
Fé. Selecting. about one hundred men to accom- 
pany him, he continued on his route. The prompt 
and. energetic. manner in which General Kearny 
has conducted to a successful termination a very 
difficult and‘ distant enterprise is worthy of high 
commendation. 

For various reasons it was deemed important 
that military. occupation should be taken of Cali- 
fornia. Early attention was given to this subject. 
After taking and securing possession of Santa Fé, 
General Kearny was directed to proceed, with what 
force he could spare, across the Rocky Mountains 
to‘that country. A company of United States ar- 
tillery, m July, and a regiment of. New. York vol- 
unteer infantry, in September, were sent by sea to 
California; but before these forces had reached 
their destination, and even. before their departure 
from the United States, the Mexican authority in 
the whole province. of the Californias had been 
subverted. As the series of events which.led to 
the overthrow-of the Mexican power in that ex- 
tensive country, and its occupation as a conquest 
of the United States, are not contained in any offi- 
cial report yet received, but collected from various | 
sources considered authentic, I deem it nat inap- 
propriate to present them with more than usual 
particularity. 

In ‘May, 1845, John C. Frémont, then a brevet 
captain in the corps of Topographical Engineers, 
and since appointed a lieutenant colonel, left here 
under orders from this department to pursue his | 
explorations in the regions beyond the Rocky 
Mountains. The objects of this service were, as 
those of his previous explorations had been, of a 
scientific character, without any view whatever to 
military operations. Not an officer or soldier‘ of 
the United States army accompanied him, and his 
whole force consisted of sixty-two men, employed 
by himself for security against Indians, and for 
procuring. subsistence in the wilderness and desert 
country through which he was to pass. 

One of the objects he had in view was to dis- 
cover anew and shorter route from the western 


base of the Rocky Mountains to the mouth of the | 


Columbia river. This seareh, for a part of the | 
distance, would carry him through the unsettled, 
and afterwards through a corner of the settled, 
parts of California. He approached the settle- 
ments in the winter of 1845-6. Aware of the 
critical state of affairs between the United States 
and Mexico, and determined to give no cause of 
offence to the authorities of the provinte, with 
commendable prudence he balted his command on 
the fronticr, one hundred miles from Monterey, 
and proceeded alone to that city, to explain the 
object of his coming to the commandant general, | 
Castro, and to obtain permission to go to the val- 
ley of the San Joaquin, where there was game for | 
his men and grass for his horses, and no inhabi- 
tants to be molested by his presence. The leave ; 
was granted; but scarcely had he reached the de-! 
sired spot for refreshment and repose, before he | 
received information from the American. settle- | 
ments, and by expresses from our consul at Mon- | 
terey, that General Castro was preparing to attack 
him with comparatively large force of artillery, 
cavalry, and infantry, upon the pretext that, under 
the cover of a scientific mission, he was exciting 
the American settlers.to revolt. In view of this 
danger, and to be in a condition to repel an attack, | 
he.then took a position on a mountain overlooking 
Monterey, at a distance of about thirty miles, en- 
trenched it, raised the flag of the United States, 
and with his own men, sixty-two in number, 
awaited the approach of the commandant general. 

From the 7th to the 10th of March, Colonel | 
Frémont and his little band maintained their posi- | 
tion. - General Castro did not approach within | 
attacking distance, and Colonel Frémont, adhering 
to his plan of avoiding all collisions, and deter- | 
mined neither to. compromit his Government nor | 
the American settlers, ready to join him at all haz- 
ards if be had been attacked, abandoned his posi- l 
tion and commenced his march-for Oregon, intend- 


On learning the condition of || 


i ing; by that route, to return to, the United States. 
Deeming all danger from the Mexicans to be pass- 
ed, he yielded to the wishes of some of his men, 
who desired to remain in the country, discharged 
them from his service, and refused to receive others 
in their stend—so cautious was he to avoid doing 
anything which would compromit the American 
settlers, or give even a color of offence to the Mexi- 
can authorities. He pursued his march slowly 
! and leisurely, as the state of his men and horses 
| required, until the middle of May, and had reached 
the northern shore of the greater Tlamath Lake, 
within the limits of the Oregon Territory, when 
he found his further progress in that direction ob- 
structed by impassable snowy mountains and 
hostile Indians, who had been excited against him 


| by General Castro, had killed and wounded four 
of his men, and left him no repose either in camp | 


or on his march. At the same time, information 
reached him that General Castro, Inaddition to his 
Indian allies, was advancing in person against him 
with artillery and cavalry, at the head of four or 
| five hundred men; that they were passing around 
the head of the bay of San Francisco to a rendez- 
| vous on the north side of it, and that the American 


prehended in the scheme of desiruction. meditated 
against his own party. 

Under these circumstances he determined to turn 
upon his Mexican pursuers, and seek safety, both 
for his own party and the American settlers, not 
merely in the defeat of Castro, but in the total 
| overthrow of the Mexican authority in California, 
and the establishment of an independent govern- 
ment in that extensive department. Tt was on the 
i 6th of June, and before the commencement of the 


! have been there known, that this resolution was 
| taken, and by the 5th of July it was carried into 


of adventurous men under the conduct of an in- 
trepid Jeader, quick to perceive, and able to direct 
i the proper measures for accomplishing so daring 
an enterprise. 

On the -11th of June a convoy of two hundred 
} horses for Castro’s camp, with an officer and four- 
| teen men, were surprised and captured by twelve 
| of Frémont’s party; on the 15th, at daybreak, the 
| military post of Sanoma was also surprised and 
taken, with nine brass cannon, two hundred and 
|i fifty stand of muskets, and several officers, and 
: some men and munitions of war. 
Leaving a small garrison in Sanoma, Colonel 


American settlers; but scarcely bad he arrived 
| there, when an express reached him from the gar- 
| rison at Sanoma, with information that Castro’s 
| whole force was crossing the bay to attack that 
i place. This intelligence was received in the after- 
i noon of the 23d of June, while he was on the 


i the little garrison at Sanoma, and at two o'clock 
| on the morning of the 25th he arrived at that place 
| with ninety riflemen from the American settlers in 
that valley. 
| Scouts were sent out to reconnoitre, and a party of 
| twenty fell in with a squadron of seventy dra- 
| goons, (all of Castro’s force which. had crossed 
i; the bay,) attacked and defeated it, killing and 
| wounding five, without harm to themselves—the 
Mexican commander, De la Torre, barely escap- 
ing, with the loss of his transport boats, and nine 
pieces of brass artillery spiked. 


f 


returned to Sanoma on the evening of the 4th of 


people together, explained to them the condition 
| of things in the province, and recommended an 
| immediate declaration of independence. The dec- 
laration was made, and he was selected to take the 
| chief direction of affairs. 
| The attack on Castro was the next object. He 
i was at Santa Clara, an intrenched post on the 
| Upper or south side of the bay of San Francisco, 
| with four hundred men and two pieces of field ar- 
į ullery. A circuit of more than a hundred miles 
| Must be traversed to reach him. On the 6th of 
_July, the pursuit was commenced by a body of 
sixty mounted riflemen, com- 


Fone hundred and Y 
imanded by Colonel Frémont in person, who, in 
three days, arrived at the American settlements on 


settlers in the valley of the Sacramento were com- | 


| war between the United States and Mexico could | 


| effect by a series of rapid attacks by a small body | 


Frémont went to the Sacramento to rouse the | 


| American fork of the Sacramento, eighty miles from | 


The enemy had not yet appeared; i 


{ 

1 . 
The country north of the bay of San Francisco | 

being cleared of the enemy, Colonel Frémont ! 

| 


July, and on the morning of the 5th, called the} 


| the Rio de los Americanos, Here he learned that 
Castro had abandoned Santa. Clara, and was re- 
treating south towards Ciudad de los Angeles, (the 
City of the Angels,) the seat of the Governor Gen- 
eral of the Californias, and distant four hundred 
miles. It was instantly resolved on to pursue him 
| to that place. At the moment of departure, the 
| gratifying intelligence was received that war with 
| Mexico had commenced; that Monterey had been 
| taken by our naval force, and the flag of the Uni- 
ted States there raised on the 7th of July; and that 
the fleet would codperate in the pursuit of Castro 
and his forces. The flag of independence was 
hauled down, and that of the United States hoisted 
|; amidst the hearty greetings, and to the great joys 
i of the American settlers and the forces under the 
command of Colonel Frémont. 

The combined pursuit was rapidly continued, 
and on the 12th of August, Commodore Stockton 
and Colonel Frémont, with a detach ment of marines 
from the squadron and some riflemen, entered the 
City of the Angels, without resistance or objection, 
the Governor General, Pico, the Commandant 
| General, Castro, and all the Mexican authorities, 
having fled and dispersed. Commodore Stockton 
took possession of the whole country as a con- 
quest of the United States, and appointed Colonel 
Frémont Governor, under the law of nations, to 
; assume the functions of that office when he should 
return to the squadron. 

Thus, in the short space of sixty days from the 
first decisive movement, this conquest was achiev- 
ed, by a small body of men, to an extent beyond 
their own expectation; for the Mexican authori- 
ties proclaimed it a conquest, not merely of the 
northern part, but of the whole province of the 
Californias. 

The Commandant General, Castro, on the 9th 
of August, from his camp at the Mesa, and next 
| day “on the road to Sonora,” announced this 

result to the people, together with the actual flight 
and dispersion of the former authorities; and at 
the same time he officially communicated the fact 
of the conquest to the French, English, and Span- 
ish consuls in California; and, to crown the whole, 
the official paper of the Mexican Governmeni, on 
the 16th of October, in laying these official com- 
munications before the public, introduced them 
with the emphatic declaration, “The loss, of the 
Californias is consummated.” The whole province 
was yielded up to the United States, and is now in 
our military occupancy, A small part of the 
| troops sent out to subject this province will con- 
stitute, it is presumed, a sufficient force to retain 
į our possession, and the remainder will be disposa- 
ble for other objects of the war. * 

In the foregoing remarks, I have presented to 
your consideration the destination and operation 
of the public forces since the commencement of the 
war with Mexico. When its existence was re- 
cognised by Congress in May last, our entire mili- 
tary force, then stationed at different points in our 
widely extended country, did not exceed 7,640 
men. Our preparation for a large expansion of the 
army, and particularly for carrying on military ope- 
rations beyond our territorial limits, were, in many 
respects, quite deficient. Such as were demanded 
to meet the wants of an army suddenly augmented 
from 7,640 to more than 30,000 men, to be sent 
forth on several different and distant expeditions, 
could not at once be made. 

The duties of this department have been, since 
the commencement of the war, arduous and em- 
barrassing, and its unremitted efforts have been 
directed to discharging them in the manner best 
calculated to fucilitate the operations of our forces 
in the field. To these forces belongs the merit of 
the successes which have attended their move- 
ments, and these successes are not inconsiderable. 
By the operations of the land and naval forces we . 
|; are now In military possession of the department 
| of Tamaulipas, of the right bank of the Rio Grande 
| for several hundred miles from its mouth, and of 
the department of New Leon. Coahuila and Chi- 
huahua are, in effect, wrested from the control of 
Mexico; all Mexican authority, both civil and 
military, has been displaced in New Mexico and 
the Californias, and these large and important 
provinces arein our quiet occupation. Such are the 
| achievments of our arms within the short period 
i| of seven months. from the commencement of a war 
ii suddenly forced upon us, when our force in the 
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field was less than three. thousand ‘effective men, 
witha hostile army of double its numerical strength 
prépared to assail it, and exulting in the confident 
hope of a decisive victory. | 

But as our enemy is not yet disposed to offer or 
listen to.any terms for peace, itis necessary that I 
should present to you some views in relation to the 
further prosecution of the war. 

Authority was given at the last session of Con- 
gress to increase the rank and file of the regiments 
In the regular service to more than double the for- 
mer number. Prompt measures were taken to 
procure recruits; but they haye not been attended | 
with the desired. effect. When filled up to the 
maximum allowed by law and Executive approba- 
tion, our regular force will be 16,998 officers and 
men, but it does not now exceed 10,300. The 
want of better success in recruiting is, I appre- 
hend, mainly to be ascribed to the large number 
of volunteers which has in the meantime been call- | 
ed out. The volunteer service is regarded gen- | 
erally by our citizens as preferable to that in the | 
regular army; and as long as volunteers are ex- | 
pected to be called for, it will be difficult to fill the 
ranks of regular regiments, unless additional in- 
ducements are offered, or the terms of service modi- 
fied. A small pecuniary bounty given at the time 
of enlistment, or land at the end of the term of ser- 
vice, would, it is belicved, have a most beneficial 
effect. Probably an equally favorable result would 
flow from annexing a condition to the present pe- 
riod of service, allowing the recruit to be discharged 
at the end of the present war. It is presumed there 
are many thousand patriotic citizens who would 
cheerfully enter the service for the war, if they 
could return to the pursuits of civil life at its close. 

It is not possible to foretell with much precision 
© what number of troops the exigencies of the war 
may require for the ensuing year. ‘The estimates 

resented to the Secretary of the Treasury have 
Peen made upon the present establishment of the 
regular troops wholly filled up, giving a total force 
of 16,998, exclusive of enlisted men of ordnance; 


= 
month, herewith transmitted, will show the num- 


ber of regimental field officers permanently disabled 


for active service, and the number necessarily de- 
tached on other duties. Less than one-third of. 
them were at that time available for service with 
their regiments. Even in regard to captains and 
subalterns, the service suffers in the same way to 
a considerable extent. As a partial remedy for 
this evil, I would recommend that Congress should 
be asked to authorize the appointment of an addi- 
tional major to each regiment in the regular estab- 
lishment. 
tion of the regiments is not a novelty; it is only 
restoring what has been usual in time of war. In 
the war of 1812 each regiment had two majors; 
and such, it is believed, is the case in the military 
establishments of other countries. I am quite sure 
the necessity for it could never be more urgent 
than itis at this time in our regular regiments. But 
this would only be a mitigation of the evil to which 


I have referred. The service must continue to |! 
suffer detriment until some plan is devised to with- 
draw from their nominal commands those who are | 


incapacitated to discharge their appropriate duties, 
and to prevent the actual command from being 
devolved upon officers of inferior grade, who have 
also, in another position, their own appropriate 
duties to perform. Itis for the best interest of the 
public service that each officer should be employed, 
as far as practicable, in performing the duties prop- 
erly appertaining to his rank. When it is seen, 
not as an unusual thing, that colonels are taken 
from their regiments to command brigades, cap- 
tains from their companies to command regiments, 
and companies left in charge of the lowest grade 
of commissioned officers, Tam quite certain (and 
it may be said without disparagement to those put 
in command so much above their rank) thata state 
of things exists in the army detracting greatly from 
its efficiency, and demanding correction. 

The plan suggested by the late commanding gen- 


ried into effect, remove, to a great extent, the evils 


upon ten additional regiments to be raised to serve | 
to the end of the war, which will amount to 9,380; 
and upon a contingent force of ten thousand vol- 
unieers, to be organized under existing Jaws, and | 
called into service if needed. ~ 

The volunteers who have encountered the enemy 
in the present compaign have more than justified ! 
the high expectations formed of this description of | 
troops; but it is no disparagement to them to say 
that. a regular force is to be preferred in a war to 
be prosecuted in a foreign country. Besides, con- 
siderations of economy are decidedly in favor of 
troops engaged to serve during the war. Iam 
most solicitous that this subject should receive the 
early attention of Congress, and a body of troops 
to serve for the war may be raised to take the 
place of those volunteers who will claim a dis- 
charge at the end of their year’s service. Those 
who are now in.the field, with the exception of 
one regiment sent out to California, entered the | 
service under the alternative of continuing in it for 
twelve months, or to the end of the war, and it is 
presumed they will have the right—at all events 
they will have the permission, if they claim the 
right—to retire from the service at the end of that | 
period, which will expire about the first of June 
next. Nine regiments and one battalion of volun- 
teers have been recently called for from various 
States to serve to the end of the war, and the in- 
formation received at the department gives the as- | 
surance that these requisitions will be promptly 
and cheerfully complied with. 

The efficiency of the regular troops in the field 
has been much impaired for the want of officers, 
especially regimental field officers. In many in- 
stances it appears that in the battles which have 
heen fought, officers of the lineal rank of captain 
have commanded regiments, and, of course, com- 
panies have been deprived of the command of those 
to whom it properly belonged. Many of the regi- 
mental field officers, by reason of disability, can- 
not perform service in an active campaign. The 
recruiting service, and appointments in the staff 
which are required to be taken from the line, and, į 
in many. instances, their lineal rank retained, ne- | 
cessarily withdraw a large number of officers from 
their. appropriate. commands in the field. The 
letters of the Adjutant General of the 30th of July, 
with the accompanying report of the 31st of that 


j 
{ 


i 
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: fally recommend it to favorable consideration. 


has met with most favor, aud agaiust which the 
fewest objections have been urged, I would respect- 


proposes to withdraw from command such officers 


as have become superanuated or incapacitated, con- | 
tinuing to them only their monthly pay, and giving | 


to those who succeed to the command the other 
allowances to which the former are now entitled 
by existing laws. Thus, a colonel who had be- 
come incapacitated from age, or any other cause, 
would retire on the full pay of his rank, without 
any other emoluments; the lieutenant colonel, 


highest in rank, would succeed to the vacancy, | 


with the rank of colonel, and receive only the pay 
of lieutenant colonel, with the emoluments of the 
colonel, who would be withdrawn. So the major 
who would, by promotion, become lieutenant colo- 
nel, would receive the pay of major and the emol- 


uments of lieutenant colonel; and the senior cap- | 
| tain, in like manner, would receive the rank of 


major, with the pay of captain and emoluments of 
major; and so with the other grades in succession. 
Should this suggestion be adopted, it would be 
proper that the mode for designating the officers to 
be withdrawn from service should be regulated by 
law, in such a manner that their disability shall be 


; fairly and fully ascertained. 


Many offences, and some of them of the gravest 
character, may be committed by our troops and 
ersons connected with the army, which are not 
y express provisions of law within the jurisdic- 


tion of any military tribunal. Such offences, when | 


committed within the limits of the United States, 
are referred to the Federal or State courts, and the 
offenders are turned over to them for trial and pun- 
shment; but when perpetrated in the enemy’s 


country, temporarily in possession of our army, it | 
is very doubtful whether there is now any mode of į 


punishing the criminals. There may not be any 
civil tribunal to which the cases can be referred, 
and the military courts decline to take cognizance 
of them under the belief that they have no legal 
right todo so. . . ’ . 
Without some authority to punish such crimes 
great injury will necessarily result. This impunity 
to offenders is alike pernicious in its effects upon 
the interests of the public service, and upon the 


Such a change in the present organiza- | 


eral of the army, (Major General Macomb,) in his |) 
annual report of 1837, would, it is believed, if car- |} 


here presented, and, as it seems to be one which ji 


Tt} 


rights and persons. of our own citizens belonging: 
to or employed with the army, as welloag- upon, 
those of the inhabitants. of the country: tempo- 
rarily occupied. by our troops... In.such_a state of, 
things, it is scarcely possible that the guaraiitee: 
of protection, made by the direction of our Gov 
ernment, can be fully executed. J therefore reg- 


‘: became so destitute as to suffer in their health, and, 
in other respects, to be scarcely fit for service, To 
| this cause, in no inconsiderable degree, is to be as- 
! eribed the great disparity of sickness. between: the 
volunteers and the regular troops, the latter: being 
; well clothed by the Government, and comparative- 
ly much more healthy. 1f paid in advance, there 
is danger that the commutation money will-not be 
applied to the proper object, or not judiciously ap- 
plied; and if withheld until earned, those entering 
the service will not be able, in many cases, to pro~ 
cure a needful supply, and consequently will suf- 
fer for the want thereof, or be obliged to pay enor- 
mous prices. To remedy these inconveniences, 
‘| Lrecommend that the present law should in this 
respect be altered, and that the appropriation for 
i clothing should be enlarged, and the Goveroment 
i 

i 


| required to provide a supply for the volunteers, 
i and furnish it to them at cost, in lieu of the allow- 
|| ance in money, now directed to be paid; and that 
|, no money in lieu of clothing should be paid, unless 

|| the commanding officer of the company to which 
i| the soldier belongs shall certify that he is well sup- - 
|| plied with proper clothing. ; es 

| With a view to bring to your. particular notice . 
the transactions of the several branches of the pub- 

|] lic service connected with this department: during 
the Jast year, I herewith transmit the reports made 
to me by the chief officers in charge of them. 
These reports will show that the duties of each 
have been discharged with industry, fidelity, and 
skill. In most of them suggestions are made for. 
changes which can be effected only by the action 
of Congress. I have not been disposed to yield 
with facility to these suggestions, but some of 
them are deemed by me so necessary to remedy 
existing evils, or to improve the efficiency of the 
service, that a sense of duty urges me. not only to 
notice, but to commend them to favorable consid- 
eration. 

With a proper feeling against an overgrown 
military establishment, constant efforts have been ` 
made, through a long period of peace with which 
this country was blessed, to reduce all the branches 
of it to the lowest point compatible with the very. 
moderate wants of tranquil times; but the inter- 
vention of a state of war renders it not only neces- 
sary to arrest this process of reduction, but to pro- 
vide for the greatly increased demands resulting 
from this important change. 

The modifications which seem to me to be re-. 
quired will be briefly noticed in my remarks. upon 
i these subordinate departments; the -usefulness or 
necessity for several of them. are stated: more at 
large in the Accompanying reports. Be ed 

Our peaceful relations with those foreign Powers 
who could command the means of assailing us, 
particularly on our seaboard, are now better settled 
| than when I submitted my last. annual report. 
| This consideration, together with the anticipation 
|; of large expenditures in prosecuting the existing 
i| war, has led. to greatly reduced estimates for forti- 
H fications and defensive -works on: our coasts and 
| inland: frontiers. ~The appropriations mainly; for 
|| these objects, at the last session of Congress, were 
H. $1,300,600,. ‘The estimates of the next year amount 


i 


16 


: itis proposed to. apply this sum_are specifically 


-ployed with -the army, they are. only engaged in 


: the public service:connected with this department, 
except that of the Quartermaster General. 
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to, only $495,600.. The several objects to. which 
entimerated in the report.of the Chief Engineer, 
together with the consideralions-which have pre- 
vailed in presenting these estimates. 

The act authorizing the enlistment of a-compa- 
ny: of engineer soldiers, usually. called: sappers, 
miners,:and pontoniers, passed.on.the 15th of May; 
but they could not be organized in season to take | 
a partin the late operations.of.the army; they are, | 
however, now. with it. -Of their great utility, there | 
ean be no reasonable doubt. Each large body of | 
troops, operating at a distance from others, ought 
to be attended by such a corps, and the recom- | 
mendation of the Chief Engineer to enlarge it by | 
two or three additional companies is entitled to a i 
favorable consideration. 

For information in regard to theemployment and ; 
services of the topographical engineers, I respect- | 
fully refer you to the report of the chief of the | 
corps. To some extent, erroneous notions prevail in 
relation to the duties of this corps. Itis supposed | 
that these duties are not essentially Suneed with 
military operations; that when its officers are. em- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


labors which appropriately belong to engineers; 
and-that, though in fact embraced in-the organiza- 
tion of the army, they are but civil engineers. 


This is a` mistaken view of the subject. They 
have appropriate and important military duties 
with an army in the field, and their presence and | 
aid are auxiliary to its successful operations. The ! 
report of the chief of the corps shows that most | 
of the officers belonging to it are now on duty with | 
the army. So great has been the demand for 
them for military service, that all but one have 
been withdraw from the coast survey, and assigned 


to duty with the different divisions of our forces. || 


They have participated in the arduous labors of ; 
the campaign, and won for themselves a fair share | 
of the honor and glory of its achievements. 

» The burden of increased duties resulting from a 

state of war has borne heavier upon the Ordnance 

bureau, probably, than. upon any other branch of 


It 
cannot be expanded so as to meet the superadded 
demands upon it without the authority of Con- 
gress. 

The officer in charge of this bureau has pointed 
out in his report the inadequacy of its present or- 
ganization, and suggested such an enlargement as 
will make it efficient in the present emergency. Lt 
is proposed to give it the same organization, as to 
the rank and number of officers, as that of the 
corps of engineers. Iam fully convinced thatthe 
service is embarrassed in consequence of the de- 
ficiency of ordnance officers, and would respect- 
fully renew the recommendation, made at the last 
session, foran increase of them. ‘That suggested 
in the ordnance report would not, in my judgment, 
be more than the public exigency at this time 
demands. 

It is proper that I should direct your attention 
to the reports of the Paymaster General and Sur- 
geon General. Both urge the necessity of a further 
aid, to enable them to: execute in a satisfactory | 
manner the duties ef their respective departments, 
increased as they are by the large number of troops 
in the-ficld, and the different destinations of them. | 
There is no doubt that the inconveniences and 
embarrassments in these branches of the public 
service are of such magnitude and importance as | 
to claim the attention and receive the favorable 
notice of Congress. 

The deficiency in the ‘medical staff with the 
army has been the subject of repeated complaints 
by our commanding generals. A regard to the | 
comfort of the troops, as well as the good of the 
service, requires that the department should have 
the power to remove the causes of them. Consid- 
erations of economy also commend this subject to 
the favor of Congress. Where the attendance of 
army. surgeons and assistants cannot be obtained, | 
physicians in private life are employed; and the 
amount.of claims. against the Government for their 
gervices far exceeds the pay and emoluments | 
which the additional number asked for in the re- 
port of the Surgeon General would receive. 

As the management of the mineral lands has 


| 


been devolved upon -one of the military bureaus 
of this department, it is,proper that I should briefly 


| tribute no inconsiderable sum to the public treas- 


| < ment of the public revenue,’’ seems to contem- 


- - = 
notice the subject, so far as relates to the opera- 
tions of the last year. 

From the Ist of October, 1845, to the time when 
the act.of Congress of the Hth of July last became || 
known to the agents of the.Government, six hun- 
dred. and twenty-one leases were granted. Of H 
these, two hundred and ninety-two will expire be- 
fore the earliest day fixed for the sale of the leased ; 
lands, and the remainder before the first of August 
next. The small number since granted will expire 
on the sale of the premises.. The amount of rent 
received during the year ending the 30th of Sep- 
tember exceeds the expenses of management by ; 
the sum of $5,794 15, and the excess of receipts || 
over expenditures for the whole time the lead i| 
mines have been in charge of the department is |! 
$84,902 07. i 

On the 17th of July, 1845, the department sus- |; 
pended the granting of permits for locations in the | 
copper region about Lake Superior, but continued | 
to execute leases on those issued prior to that pe- } 
riod -until the 6th day of May last, when it was 
decided by you that the existing laws did not au- || 
thorize leases for this kind of mineral land. . Since 
the latter period none have been executed. As the | 
mining operations in the copper region have scarce- || 
ly become productive to the lessees, very litfle rent 
has yet been received. ; 

The attention of Congress was directed to this 
subject, and the views of the department, suggest- | 
ing the necessity of legislation thereon, were pre- 
sented in several communications laid before that 
body at the last session. The ore in this part of 
the public domain is rich and inexhaustible, and, 
under proper management, might be made to con- 


| 
| 


ury. 
The number of pension agencies is forty-four, 
exclusive of agencies for navy pensions; and the ; 
number of pensioners to be paid is about twenty | 
thousand. Two payments are made to each in | 
every year. ‘Ihe law prescribing the mode of par: 
ing pensions, as it stood previous to the 6th of 
August last, declares ‘that such payments shall | 
‘be hereafter made at such times and places, by 
“such persons or corporations, and under ‘such | 
‘regulations, as the Secretary of War may direct; 
| ‘but no compensation or allowance shall be made 
‘to such persons or corporations for making such 
‘payments without authority of law.’’ Under this 
i law, which expressly withholds compensation, the 
main, ifenot the only, inducement for persons to | 
accept agencies, were the incidental advantages | 
derived from the occasional balances of public 
money in their hands. Nearly all of them are 
officers of, or interested in, banks—have used 
banks for depositories, and derived aid from them 
in the discharge of their duties. 

The sixth section of ‘ the act to provide for the 
‘better organization of the treasury, and for the 
‘collection, safe-keeping, transfer, and disburse- 


plate the employment of the officers therein named 
as agents for paying pensions, and renders it 
doubtful whether those hitherto employed are not 
superseded. But if there be authority to continue 
them, the department is advised that in most in- | 
stances they will decline their agencies, unless | 
some compensation can be allowed for their ser- | 
yices. 

The restrictions imposed by the act referred to, 
have deprived them of most of the facilities they 
had in executing their duties, and of all the result- 
ing advantages, and at the same time rendered 
these duties more onerous. Under these circum- 
stances it is not to be expected that they would re- 
main as agents, if the law permitted it, with the 
heavy responsibility imposed. 

In most cases the officers upon whom these duties 
may be devolved by the act of the sixth of August, 
cannot perform them without assistance. Legisla- 
tion, therefore, upon this subject has become indis- | 
pensable. If the collecting and disbursing officers 
mentioned in the sixth section of that act are to be 
charged with this superadded duty, they must be 
authorized to procure assistance to enable them to | 
perform it, or, if it is to be executed. by others, | 
they must be allowed a reasonable compensation | 
to.enable the department to procure their services. 
As the preferable course, I respectfully recommend 


that authority should be given to.continue the pres- 
ent agents, or appoint others in their places, and ` 


that a reasonable compensation be allowed for 
their. services. 

Immediate action on this subject is urged. The 
next payment is to be made on the fourth of March, 
and it will require some time to place the requisite 
funds in the hands of the several agents, particu- 
larly those in remote States and Territories. 

By the report of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, and those by the Indian agents which ac- 
company it, you will be informed of the compli- 


‘cated and important transactions of the last year 


in that extensive branch of the public service. 
Since the last annual report, 3,434 Indians have 
been removed from the east to the west, of the Mis- 
sissippi river, consisting principally of the Choc- 
taws from the State of Mississippi, and the Mia- 
mies from Indiana. About two hundred have also 
been removed from the State of New York. By 
the first of June, it is expected that the remaining 
Choctaws will have left the State of Mississippi 
and joined their prosperous brethren in the West. 

By the treaties concluded with the. Kansas, and 
the kindred bands of Chippewas, Ottawas, and 
Potawattomies, a common home has been provi- 


| ded for the latter, where they can unite and reside 


together with a community of interests; and thus 
| itis hoped the causes of jealousy and dissatisfac- 
tion among them will be removed. The treaty 
; with the Cherokees has, so far, had the happiest 
effect in putting a stop to violence and bloodshed. 
{ among them, and there is reason to believe it will 
| effectually heal the bitter feuds, political and do- 
mestic, which have so long distracted that tribe. 
Not a murder or outrage, previously of such fre- 
| quent occurrence, has been.reported since the equi- 
| table and judicious provisions of the treaty were 
; made known among them. Those who had fled 
for refuge to Arkansas and Missouri, from justly - 
apprehended violence and outrage, are returning 
to their homes, to resume their wonted pursuits; 
and a commendable spirit among all partiés seems 
to be cherished, to forget their past dissensions, 
and to become a united and prosperous commu- 
nity. An important treaty has been recently ne- 
| gotiated at this place with the Winnebago Indians, 
| by which, if ratified, the United States will acquire 


|i all the land owned or claimed by this tribe in Iowa, 


| estimated at several million of acres, and known to 
be of excellent quality. This treaty, and that with 
the Chippewas, Ottawas, and Potawattomies, when 
their provisions are fully executed, (which may be 
done, at farthest, in the course of two years,) will 
entirely free Iowa from an Indian population, and 
open for unobstructed settlement and cultivation 
a large extent of valuable country, fast coming 
into demand, by reason of the rapid increase of 
that young and rising State. The removal thence 
to their new homes will free our citizens in that 
State from a fruitful source of annoyance, and the 
Indians from the bad influences incident to their 
proximity to a white population. 

The Government could give no higher proof of 
its solicitude to promote the welfare of the Indian 
tribes than the care it has taken to provide funds 
for the purpose of education, and to secure them 
from being diverted to other objects. Particular 
attention has been directed to the establishment of 
manual labor schools among them, as the most 
suitable and successful means of educating and 
christianizing them, and inspiring them with a 
taste for the pursuits of agriculture and the me- 
chanic arts. The department is under obligations, 
which it takes pleasure in acknowledging, to sev- 
eral Christian associations, for the valuable assist- 
ance they have rendered in carrying out this meas- 
ure of improvement. The schools of this descrip- 
tion, now established, have produced, and promise 


| to produce, results so beneficial and satisfactory, 


that the department will continue to increase them 
as fast as the Indians can be induced to consent 
and codperate in the measure, and as the means at 
its disposal will permit, The views of the Com- 
missioner on this subject, and particularly in respect 
to the importance and benefit to the Indians of con- 
centrating, as much. as possible, the expenditure of 


| the funds in their own country, for their improve- 


ment in education, agriculture, and the mechanic 

arts, appear to be.wise and judicious, and to merit 

special commendation. 
Respectfully sub 


mitted, 
W. L. MARCY. 
To.the PRESIDENT of the United States, 


1846.] 
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Report of the Secretary of the Navy. 


New Seriss.....No. 2. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE 
NAVY. 


Navy Devantment, December 5, 1846. 


Sir: Since the last annual report, no naval force 
has been maintained in the Mediterranean. Under 
the earnest request of the Spanish authorities, the 
depot at Port Mahon has been broken up, and 
measures taken to remove the stores and withdraw 
the officers in charge of them. Itis proposed in 
the coming year to send a suitable Pres to that 
station, 

After exchanging with the proper officer the rati- 
fications of the treaty between the United States 


and China, in December last, Commodore Biddle, |i 


with the Columbus and Vincennes, the ships un- 
der his command, has visited various. important 
points in the China seas. In the month of May 
or June he sailed for Japan, and expected to ex- 
tend his cruise te Kamschatka. 

There is no reason to doubt that he will render 
the valuable service to be expected from an officer 
of his experience and judgment, by making our 
country, its resources, and its friendly disposition 
towards the people inhabiting those remote re- 
gions, more favorably known. He has probably 
returned to Macao about this time, and in the 
month of January or February, the Columbus 
and Vincennes will commence their cruise home- 
ward, by way of the north Pacific. 

On the 6th of January last, orders were sent 
from this department to Commodore Biddle to 
proceed with the Columbus to the northwest coast 
ef America, and assume the command of the 
naval forces of the United States on that station. 
No acknowledgment of the order has been’ re- 
ecived, and there is no. reason to doubt that he 
had left Macao before it reached that place, or that 
he will promptly obey it on its reaching him. 

_ Commodore Skinner was relieved in the com- 
mand of the squadron on the coast of Africa in 
the month of June last by Commodore Read. 
Our naval forces on that station have been actively 


and successfully employed in the humane duty of | 


suppressing the slave trade. ‘he squadron con- 
sists of the frigate United States, 44; sloop Ma- 
rion, 16; brigs Dolphin and Boxer, 10 each; and 
store-ship Southampton, 6 guns. 

The judicious measures adopted have secured to 
the officers and men an extraordinary degree of 
health in that inhospitable climate. “Its effects 
are, however, so injurious, that the cruises have 
not been, and ought not to be, so long on that as 
on other stations. The prizes captured and con- 
demned will contribute some thousands of dollars 
to the navy pension fund. 


On the Brazil station, the squadron under Com- | 


modore Rousseau has been reduced by the return 
of the frigate Raritan, Captain Gregory, and of 
the sloop Plymouth, Commander Henry, and the 
detachment of the sloop Saratoga, Commander 
Shubrick, for the Pacific. The frigate Columbia 


and brig Bainbridge remain on the station; and | 


although this force is small, it has secured protec- 
tion to American commerce within the limits of its 
operations, 

The frigate Constitution, Captain Percival, has 
returned to the United States, having made a voy- 
age around the world. The special duty assigned 


to Captain Percival has been satisfactorily per- 


formed, 


In the Pacific ocean, the naval forces of the Uni- |. 


ted States, under command of Commodore John 
D. Sloat, consisted, on the Ist of July last, of the 
frigate Savannah, sloops Portsmouth, Levant, 
Warren, and Cyane, schooner Shark, and store- 
ship Erie. 

They have been reinforced by the frigate Con- 
gress, the sloops Saratoga, Dale, and Preble, and 
the razee Independence. The sloop Levant is on 
her return home, and authority has been given to 
send home the Savannah and Warren, the time 
tor which the crews of these vessels enlisted hav- 
ing expired. Commodore W. Branford Shubrick 

7 went out in the Independence to relieve Commo- 
dore Sloat, under orders issued in August last. 

In’ confidential instructions, dated on the 24th of 
June, 1845, the Secretary of the Navy called Com- 
modore Sloat’s ‘ attention particularly to the pres- 
‘ent aspect of the relations between this country 
‘and Mexico, It is the earnest desire of the Presi- 


2 


i 


i 
| 
| 
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‘dent to pursue the policy of peace, and he is 
‘anxious that you and every part of your squad- 
‘ron should be assiduously careful to avoid any 
‘act of aggression. Should Mexico, however, be 


| ‘ resolutely bent on hostilities, you will be mindful 


‘ to protect the persons and interests of citizens of 
‘the United States near your station; and should 
‘you ascertain beyond a doubt that the Mexican 
‘Government has declared war against .us, you 
‘will at once employ the forces under your com- 
‘mand to the best advantage.” “The great dis- 
‘ tance of your squadron, and the difficulty of com- 
‘ municating with you, is the cause of issuing this 
‘order.”? The officer who was thus instructed, 
observed the line of conduct prescribed to him with 
such intelligence and fidelity, that no complaint 
has ever been made of any unauthorized aggres- 
sion on his part. 

On the 7th of June, 1846, at Mazatlan, Commo- 
dore Sloat received satisfactory information, 
through Mexico, that the Mexican troops, six 
or seven thousand strong, had, by order of the 
Mexican Government, invaded the territory of the 
United States north of the Rio Grande, and had 


attacked the forces under General Taylor, and that || 
i the squadron of the United States were blockading 


the ports of Mexico on the Gulf. He properly 
considered ‘these hostilities as justifying his coni- 


mencing offensive operations on the west coast;” | 


and, on the 8th of June, sailed in the frigate Sa- 
vannah for the coast of California, to carry out the 
orders of the department, on the 24th of June, 
1844. He arrived at Monterey on the 2d of July, 
and on the 7th demanded a surrender of the place. 
This was evaded, and an adequate force landed 
from the squadron, took possession of the town, 


and raised the flag of the United States without |! 


opposition or bloodshed. On the 9th Commander 
Montgomery, of the sloop Portmouth, under the 
Commodore’s orders, with like success, took pos- 
session of Francisco and that part of the country 
in the name of the United States. On the 17th, he 
sent Purser Fauntleroy with a detachment as far 
as the mission of St. John, to hoist the flag of the 
United States, and to recover cannon and muni- 
tions which had been buried by the enemy. On 
his arrival he found that the place had been cap- 
tured an hour or two previously by Lieutenant 
Colonel Frémont, of the United States army, with 
whom he returned to Monterey on the 19th. 

On the 15th of July, the frigate Congress arrived 
at Monterey, and Commodore Stockton reported 


| to Commodore Sloat for duty as a part of his 


squadron. On the 23d he was ordered to the com- 
mand on shore, and on the 29th Commodore Sloat 


found his infirm health so enfeebled by his ardu- | 


ous duties that he determined to avail himself of a 
permission which had been given him, in his dis- 


į cretion, to assign the command to Commodore 


Stockton, and sailed for Panama on his return 
home. After encountering much peril and hard- 
ship, this gallant and meritorious officer arrived at 
the seat of Government early in November last. 
On the 25th of July, the Cyanc, Captain Mer- 
vine, sailed from Monterey, with Lieutenant Col- 
onel Frémont and a small volunteer force on board, 
for San Diego, to intercept the retreat of the Mexi- 
can General Castro. A few days afier, Commo- 
dore Stockton sailed in the Congress frigate for 
San Pedro, and, with a detachment from his 
‘squadron of three hundred and sixty men, march- 
ed to theenemy’scamp. It was found that the 
camp was broken up, and the Mexicans, under 
Governor Pico and General Castro, had retreated 
so precipitately that Lieutenant Colonel Frémont 
was disappointed in interceptinghim. On the 13th, 
Commodore Stockton was joined by this gallant 
officer, and marched a distance of thirty miles from 


the sea, and entered, without opposition, the Ciu- | 
dad de los Angeles, the capital of the Californias. |: 


And, on the 22d of August, the flag of the Uni- 


ted States was flying at every commanding posi- | 


tion, and California was in the undisputed military 
possession of the United States. 
The conduct of the officers and men of the 


|} squadron in these important operations, has been 


characterized by activity, courage, and steady dis- 
cipline, and entitles them to the thanks of the de- 
partment. Efficient aid was rendered by Lieuten- 


command. In his hands, Commodore Stockton 
informs the department, he will leave the military 


a 
i government, when he shall. leave California in thë 
‘| further execution of his. orders. : : 7 
|| In the novel situation in which both the com- 
manders of our naval forces have been. placed, 
without instructions to regulate them in. the detail 
i| of their conduct, they have adopted measures to 
preserve social order and maintain our authority, 
andto withhold from the enemy any. advantages 
from the conquered territory, which are believed 
to be warranted by the laws of war. 

The conduct of both commanders has been 


a sacred respect for private rights, while the mili- 
tar 
brilliantly executed. 


Honolulu, and landed Mr. Ten Eyck, the com- 
missioner of the United States to the Sandwich 
Islands. It was the good fortune of Commodore 
Stockton to contribute largely to an amicable ad- 
justment of an unhappy misunderstanding between 
our former agent and the King’s government, 
which threatened injury to our commercial in- 
terests. 

The home squadron on the 13th of May last 
consisted of the frigates Cumberland, Raritan, and 
Potomac; sloops Falmouth, John Adams, and St. 
Mary’s; steamers Mississippi and Princeton; 
brigs Somers and Porpoise, and schooner Flirt; 
under command of Commodore Conner. It has 
becn increased since by the sloops Albany and 
Boston; steamers Spitfire and Vixen; brigs Perry 


nita; and store-ship Relief. 

During the last two years, the menaces of hos- 
tilities on the part of Mexico have made it neces- 
sary to confine the operations of the squadron 
principally to the Gulf of Mexico. 

On the 29th of March, 1845, the acting Secre- 
| tary of the Navy, in a confidential despatch, in- 
| formed Commodore Conner ‘that the President 
ii Sof the United States is impressed with a belief 
| ‘that it is a possible contingency that the Govern- 
: ‘ment of Mexico may resort to acts of hostility 
| “against the United States, and has directed me to 
‘order the other vessels of the home’ squadron 
| under your command to join you at Vera Cruz. 
| ©The disposition of the President is to maintain 
‘the most friendly relations with the Mexican 
‘republic, and to meet any belligerent. movement 
| ‘on the part of that republic in the most decisive 
‘manner. You will, therefore, so dispose of the 
‘force which now is, or may be, placed ‘under 
‘your command, as will give the most effectuak 
i protection to our citizens and commerce. You 
‘ will be cautious not to violate the rights of others, 
t but to resist and punish any aggression on ours. 
‘Tf a public declaration of war shall be made by 
‘Mexico against the United States, you will so 
‘conduct your operations as to show to her and to 
‘the world that, while ready to do justice and to 
‘maintain peace, we are prepared to vindicate the 
‘national honor, and to visit on our public ene- 
‘mies the utmost severities of the war thus pro- 
‘voked. If, without such an open declaration, 
‘hostilities shall be commenced on her part, you 
‘will meet and visit them with the utmost prompt- 
ii ‘ness and energy; and on the 16th of August, 
1845, it was again impressed on him by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, “that the policy of this 
‘Government is the preservation of peace if pog- 
‘sible.’ 

In the extremely delicate circumstances in which 
he was placed by the menaccd hostilities on the 
part of Mexico, Commodore Conner fully sus- 
| tained his reputation for sound judgment in the 
| performance of his duty. : ; 
i Onthe 3d day of May, 1846, he received intelli- 
| gence at Vera Cruz, which left no doubt. on his 
: mind that orders had been given by the Mexican 
: Government to General Arista to attack the Ameri- 
i: can army east of the Del Norte with the forces 
ii under his command. On the 4th, the Commodore 
principal part of his squadron for 


| Sailed with the t 
the Brazos Santa Iago, and ‘anchored off the bar 


t 
Í| on the.8th, while the battle of Palo Alto was ra- 
itging. Although too late to take part in that mem- 
| orable conflict, the arrival of the squadron was 
|| most opportune, and effectual security was given 


| ant Colonel Frémont and the volunteers under his li to the depot at Point Isabel, by landing five hun- 


| dred seamen and marines under Captain Gregory; 
| of the Raritan. A detachment under Captain Au- 


marked by discretion, a spirit of conciliation, ang, 
movements have been ably conceived and ` 


On her outward voyage the Congress touched ‘at ` 


and Truxton; schooners Reefer, Petrel, and Bo- 
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lick, of the Potomac, proceeded up the river to 
‘Burita, and. vided in establishing a military post 
at-that place. 

For these prompt and gallafit movements the 
Commodore, his: officers, and men, received the 


thanks of the President, through this department. | 


On-the 13th of May, the Secretary of the Navy 
informed him that Congress had declared that a 
state of war exists between the United States and 
the republic-of Mexico, and ordered him to exer- 
cise all the rights that belonged to him as the com-_ 
mander-in-chief of a belligerent squadron. Under 
these orders, he declared and enforced a blockade 
of the principal ports of Mexico on the gulf- The 
enemy had no ships of war which he dared to 
show on the open sea; and, determined on com- 
mencing war, precaution had been taken, in ad- 
vance of the meditated attack, to place his public 
vessels in situations where, from natural obsta- 
cles, they could not be reached by the ships of our 
aquadron.. As soon as authority was given by 
the appropriations of Congress, measures were 
taken by the department to purchase for employ- 4 
ment. in. the squadron small vessels of suitable 
draft of water to cross the dangerous bars which 
guard the ports of Mexico. Three schooners and 


two small steamers were purchased; but the last 
of these did not report to the squadron, from un- 
controllable causes, witil early in November. 

On the 7th of August; Commodore Conner ap- 
peared off the bar of Alvarado, with a purpose of 
attempting the capture of the enemy’s vessels of 
war in that river. The return of bad weather, 
endangering the small vessels in the open road- 
stead, and the rapidity of the current from the 
swollen state of the river, induced him to abandon 
his design and to withdraw his force. 

On the 15th of October, he made another attempt 
to-enter the Alvarado river for the same purpose. 
In endeavoring to cross the bar, one of the steam- 
ers, having in’ tow the principal division of the 
attacking force, grounded and became entangled 
with the vessels in tow. ‘The current could not 
be overcome, in the state of the wind, without the 
aid of steam, and the Commodore had the mortifi- 
cation of being compelled to retire. 

On the 16th of October, Commodore M. C. 
Perry, with the steamer Mississippi andthe small 
vessels, left the squadron at Lizardo, and sailed 
for Tabasco. On the 23d he arrived off the bar, 
and, with great judgment and gallantry, captured 
the town of Fronteira, with the enemy’s steamers 
and vessels in port, and proceeded up the rivera 
distance of seventy-four miles, into the interior of 
a settled country, and appeared before the city of 
Tabasco. He captured the vessels in the port, 
and, at the earnest request of the foreign mer- 
chants, humanely determined not to involve them 
in ruin by destroying the town. In dropping | 
down the river, one of his prizes grounded, and a | 
large body of Mexicans opened a furious fire on 
her, which was promptly returned with great effect 
—the stranded vessel was got afloat and the Mexi- 
cans beaten off. But in this treacherous attack, | 
one American seaman was killed, and Lieutenant | 
Charles W. Morris and two seamen were wound- 
ed. Lieutenant. Morris survived until the Ist of 
November, when he died of his wound, on board 
the Cumberland. His commanding officers have 
paid a sad tribute to the worth of this brave young 
officer, whose untimely death is a severe logs to | 
the service. i 

The objects of the expedition were fully accom- 
plished, and, by the capture or destruction of 
every vessel and steamer of the enemy in that im- | 
portant river, a check has heen given to a com- l 
merce, by which, no doubt, munitions of war | 
were introduced into Mexico from Yucatan. 

Much praise is duc to Commodore Perry, and 
to the officers and men under his command, for the į 
skill, judgment, and courage, manifested through- | 
out the expedition. a 

On the 12th of November Commodore Conner 
sailed, with a large portion of his squadron, and | 


| 
} 
| 


on the 14th the town of Tampico capitulated un- 
conditionally, without resistance. Three fine gun- i 


boats and other public property fell into the hands 


of the captors. The enemy, anticipating an attack, | 
had withdrawn’ the garrison, removed the guns, | 


and destroyed his munitions of war. The success 
of the enterprise is of great importance, and the 


1 
il 


enemy has lost one of the most considerable | 


Í had induced a course of conduct towards her 


i direction acceded to, and the exchange has been 


l naval forces in the Gulf of Mexico, I deem it but 


| constructed with a draft light enough to cross the 


ports on the gulf. Arrangements have been made 
to hold it; and the Commodore is instructed 
to relinquish the command ashore to the officer of 
the army commanding the garrison, and resume 
the operations of the squadron. Additions of great 
value are made to the naval forces in the gulf by 
the capture of the enemy’s vesssels in Tabasco 
and at Tampico; and the prizes adapted to the 
navigation of the mouths of the rivers along the 
coast will be equipped and usefully employed as 
cruisers. : 

The political condition of the State of Yucatan 


which exempted her from the evils of war. Hav- 
ing received information which justified the belief 
that this generous course on the part of the United 
States had been abused, on the 16th of October last 
I instructed the commander of the squadron that the 
«“ President has given to the new position in which 
© Yucatan is placed by the pronunciamento of Me- 
“rida a careful consideration, and directs me to in- 
‘form you that the State must be regarded as an 
‘integral part of the Mexican republic, and her 
‘people as a portion of the public enemies with 
t whom we are at war, and you will act towards 
‘her as towards other portions of Mexico.” 

These instructions will be carried. into effect. 

During the past season the brig Truxton has 
been lost, and the brig Perry wrecked, but has 
been, by great exertions of Licutenant-commanding 
Blake, got to Key West, and will be brought to 
Norfolk for repair. The officers and crew of the 
Truxton became prisoners to the Mexicans. An 
inquiry will be had as to the causes of both dis- 
asters, a proceeding due to the officers and to the 
service. 

No general carte! has been established between 
the two Governments to regulate the exchange of 
prisoners during the existing war. A proposition 
of the Mexican Government to exchange the offi- 
cers and crew of the Truxton against Genera! La 
Vega and the officers who accompanied him, pris- 
oners of war in the United States, was by your 


carried into effect. Our officers and men were 
placed on board our squadron and sent home; and 
the Mexican officers, being at full liberty, have 
been offered a free passage in one of our public 
vessels, and, I have reason to believe, have sailed 
from Pensacola for Vera Cruz. 

In concluding my report of the operations of the 


an act of justice to cal] your attention to some con- 
siderations whieh must be borne in mind, when 
forming an estimate of the results accomplished. 
The navy of the United States is designed for the 
protection of ourcommerce in the most distant seas, 
The vessels composing it are authorized by law, 
and have been so constructed, in size and draft of 
water, as to navigate the ocean with safety, The 
outlets of the rivers emptying into the gulf are | 
protected by bars, which afford but a small depth į 
of water, and the navigation of this confined sea 
is exposed-to dangers for many months in the year 
by storms, sudden and violent; so that a vessel, 


bars, encounters considerable risk in keeping the 
sea. When.hostilities with Mexico commenced, 
no such vessels belonged to the navy—they would 
have been almost useless except to prosecute hos- 
tilitics in her waters. Since the necessity arose, 
and authority was given, vigorous efforts to sup- 
ply these means have been made, and will be con- 
tinued; but some time has necessarily elapsed be- 
fore they could be provided to the limited extent 
which has been reached. 

It gives me pleasure to hear testimony to the 
chivalrous patriotism which has animated the offi- 
cers of, the navy of all grades, in prompting them 
to seek active service against the enemy, and to 
offer, with the most anxious desire, to be permitted 
to engage in the most perilous enterprises against 
the enemy; while those eng 
and harassing duties of a blockade have perform- 
ed their dull and heavy task without a murmur, 
and-with no stronger desire than to exchange it 
for some active and useful enterprise, however 
hazardous or difficult of execution. 

By the terms of the annexation of the republic | 
of Texas as one of the States of our Union, the 
public vessels which composed the Texan nav 
were ceded to the United States. On the eleventh 


aged in the irksome ij 


* 


a 


day of May last, Hiram G. Runnels, Esq., ap- 
pointed agent for that purpose, received at Galves- 
ton, from the Texan authorities, the sloop-of-war 
Austin, brigs Wharton and Archer, and the schoon- 
er San Bernard. ‘The sloop Austin has been 
brought to Pensacola, and will be rebuilt, and 
form an interesting accession to the navy of the 
United States. The two brigs and schooner, after 
survey, were found too much decayed to justify’ 
their repair, and have been ordered to be sold. 
The proceeds of sale willbe paid into the treasury 
of the United States. 

Under orders from their Government, certain’ 
officers of the Texan navy were in charge of the 
vessels in ordinary when the delivery was made, 
and continued in that employment at the request 
of our agent. They could not be paid as officers 
of the navy of the United States; but believing it 
to be just and proper, directions have been given 
to make them compensation for taking care of the 
property of the United States, at the rate of pay 
which was allowed them by Texas at the date of 
its incorporation into our Union. Beyond this, I 
have not considered that the laws of the United 
States authorized me to make payment to any one 
because of his having been an officer of the navy 
of Texas. 

The estimates for the naval service for the next 
fiscal year have’ been prepared by my direction, 
and transmitted to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
according to law. . f 

I have the honor to present herewith the reports, 
| from the several bureaus, and estimates in detail 
for the several branches of the naval service. They 
are based on the employment, pending the war, of 
ten thousand men, as allowed by law, and a num- 
ber of vessels in commission to give them employ- 
i ment. A statement of the classes of vessels, with 
i their rate and number, is marked E in the papers 
accompanying the report from the Bureau of Con- 
struction. No estimates are presented for the con- 
struction of vessels as permanent additions to the 
navy. I deem it, however, my duty to suggest, 
thatauthority for building at least four sea steainers, 
capable of bearing an armament sufficient for their 
own defence, would essentially promote the inter- 
ests of the public service. The great utility of such’ 
vessels in the squadrons in the Pacific, the China 
seas, on the coast of Africa, and on the Brazil sta~ 
tion, is established by the experience of other na- 
tions who employ them. . 

The estimates from the Bureau of Yards and 
| Docks have been prepared in reference to the ex- 
isting and pressing wants of the public service; 
and attention is respectfully asked to the remarks 
of the officer at the head of that bureau. The difi- 
culties which have been experienced in the work 
on the dry dock at New York, have retarded its 
progress, but its practicablity is not doubted; and 
| its great importance to the navy induces me earn- 
estly to recommend the appropriation of the re- 
quired funds for its prosecution. 

The importance of Pensacola as a naval station, 
with the necessary facilities of repairing and refit- 
ting ships of war, has for many years been pressed 
on the consideration of Congress. But at no pe- 
riod has the public interest so imperiously required 
that improvements should be made at that place as 
at this time. A large naval force is employed in 
the Gulf of Mexico, exposed to jury from tem- 
pests, and engaged in hostile operations. If any 
of onr vessels become materially disabled, they 
cannot be repainted without leaving the station, 
and coming as far north ag Norfolk; and in the 
| voyage, the most serious disasters may befall 
them. 

A dock, with sufficient capacity to receive ves- 
| sels of the largest class, isan indispensable improve- 
ment at Pensacola, and I earnest] y recommend that 
an appropriation may be made for that purpose. 

A fever of most malignant form has prevailed in 
| the hospital at Pensacola during the past season. 
I herewith transmit a copy of a report of a joint 
board of army and navy surgeons, who were di- 
| rected to investigate the causes. The opinion is, 
that the place will be restored to its former salu- 
brity, by removal of local causes of disease, Esti- 
mates are submitted for this purpose. 

By the act of Congress of August 10, 1846, the 
appropriations for the navy yard at Meimphis for 
the current year, are to be confined in the expendi- 
ture to the construction of a rope-walk. Proper 
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‘yard a place of construction—and in view of its 
great advantages in the building and outfit of steam- 
ers, I may hope that the original. purpose of the 
establishment will not be abandoned—it will be ad- 
visable not to continue the restriction on the appro- 
priation for the next year. 

The piece of ground called. “St. Helena,” 
opposite to the navy yard at Gosport, has been 
bought, by virtue of authority given in the act of 
10th of August last. Wher the State of Virginia 
shall have consented to the said purchase, an esti- 
mate will be submitted to make the improvements 
which were contemplated when the authority to 
make the purchase was given. 

The system by which clothing is furnished to 
the navy has realized the expectations of those 
who devised it. The supply is abundant, of ex- | 
cellent quality, at a cheap cost; and no appropria- 
tion is asked for the next year, or, without some 
great disaster, will ever be required*again. 

In supplying our squadrons abroad, depots or 
stores, in which provisions are collected in antici- | 
pation of the wants of the vessels, are indispensa- | 
ble. T concur in the recommendation of the chief | 
of the Bureau of Provisions and Clothing, that the | 
act of June 17, 1844, requiring the Secretary of the 
Navy to order commissioned or warrant officers of 
the navy to take charge of the naval stores for for- 
cign squadrons, ought to be modified. The com- | 
pensation allowed would command the services of 
competent and experienced persons in civil life. 
Tt isa duty which but few officers desire, or are 
qualified for, and it does not appear proper to re- 

uire of an officer to enter into bond to perform 
duties under orders. From the experience had of 
its operation, I have no doubt that money would be 
saved by allowing the appointment of civilians, 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, and | 
thus enlarge the sphere of selection. | 

The act of March 3d, 1843, requiring supplies 
for the navy to be procured by contract, on adver- | 
tisement, with the lowest bidder, has not been | 
construed to affect contracts executed prior to its || 
enactment. Contracts for the supply of cheese and | 
butter for five years were in a course of execution 
at the date of the passage of this law, and will j 
expire, one in December, 1846, and one in May, 
1847. The result of a careful examination made 
at the bureau is, that economy has been promoted, | 
and the quality of the ration greatly improved by 
this mode of contracting. I respectfully invite at- | 
tention to the recommendation on that subject. 

The naval school, during the past year, has been 
continued under the judicious superintendence of 
Commander Franklin Buchanan, and gives re- 
newed promise of usefulness to the service. At 
the last session of Congress, it was made the sub- 
ject of no special appropriation; but permission | 
was given to apply a limited sum ($28,500) from | 
the existing appropriations to “instructions, im- 
provements, and repairs at Fort Severn.” This 
moderate provision has enabled the department to || 
make some necessary additions to the accommo- | 
dations of the school, and has been found sufficient | 
for its economical support. It is hoped that a} 
similar provision will be adopted for the ensuing 
year. ‘The propriety of affording to midshipmen || 
the means of acquiring that knowledge which is] 
essential to the skilful discharge of their profes- | 
sional duties has been long recognised by Con- | 
gress in its annual appropriations for instruction | 
on board our ships of war. In the prosecution of |; 
a like purpose, a naval school, it is believed, will ii 
be found to add little to the cost of the present de- | 
fective system, while it cannot fail to be attended | 
with the most important benefits to the navy. | 

Connected with the Bureau of Ordnance and 
Hydrography is the Observatory. Besides con- 
ducting an extensive series of astronomical obser- 
vations, it is the duty of that office to construct | 
charts, prove nautical instruments before pur- | 
chase, rate chronometers, and supply our armed 
cruisers. with the nautical books, instruments, ; 
“maps, and charts, necessary to their safe conduct | 
atsea. The arrangement is such as to promote | 
economy and to give assurance that these indis- 
pensableaids may be relicd on. The observations | 
made and published are exclusively the work of 
naval officers, and are highly creditable to their 


i 
| 
i 


i| midshipmen. 


scientific attainments. There can be no doubt 
that, with the facilities of the Observatory, we 
might produce our own nautical ephemeris, for 
which we are now dependent on foreign nations, 
and without which our ships that are abroad could 
not find their way home, nor those at home ven- 
ture out of sight of our own shores. A small ap- 
propriation would be sufficient to accomplish the 
object; and it may well be anticipated that the 
expenditure would be returned by supplying our 
merchant vessels with the American naatival. al- 
manac at cost. 

I invite attention to the report from the Bureau 
of Medicine and Surgery. The authority to ap- 
point a small number of assistant surgeons is ne- 
cessary to the public service. Under existing cir- 
cumstances, it has been found necessary to employ 
citizen physicians in some of our smaller vessels. 

The commandant of the marine corps has prepar- 
ed estimates for the number of officers and marines 
as fixed bylaw. I am strongly impressed with 
the opinion that an increase of the rank and file of 
the corps would greatly promote the efficiency of 
our ships in their operations against Mexico. 
With light pieces prepared as ficld artillery on 
board each ship, the expeditions which must in- 
clude operations on shore, would derive important | 
aid from increased guards of marines. 

The act of August 4, 1842, provided that, until 
otherwise ordered by Congress, officers of the 
navy shall not be increased beyond the number in 
the respective grades that were in the service on 
the Ist day of January, 1842. This restriction 
has been construed to apply to warrant officers, 
other than midshipmen. The number of boat- 
swains, gunners, carpenters, and sailmakers, hap- 
pened to be small for the wants of the service at 
the date fixed. Embarrassment is often felt for 
want of authority to add to the number. Itis a 
power which has never been abused; and as such 
appointments are rewards of meritorious seamen 
or mechanics, it appears to me that the restriction 
might be removed without detriment to the public 
interest or danger of abusc. 

I cannot conclude this report, without inviting 


} 


attention to the operation of the act of Congress of |! 


March 3, 1845, in regard to the appointment of 
The justice of the principle estab- 
lished is unquestionable, and its application has 
given general satisfaction. Previously to its pas- 
sage, appointments were made without regard to 
residence, and resulted in inequalities, which it 
will take many years to remove. The law forbids 
any appointment from a State having more than 
its proportion. Some applications for midship- 
men’s warrants have recently been made in behalf 
of sons of officers who have fallen in battle, which 
could not be granted, on account of their residence 
in States not entitled. I recommend that the re- 
striction of the law may be so far removed, that 
one out of five or six vacancies, as they occur in 
the grade of midshipmen, may be filled at large, 
irrespective of the place of residence, in the same | 
manner as a portion of the cadets at West Point 
are now annually appointed. Cases of peculiar 
merit occasionally presenting themselves, might 
thus be provided for, under the direction of the 
President. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, J. Y. MASON. 

To the PRESIDENT. 
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|, mails, and, it is believed, collect an 


Making a loss of revenue the first 
year under the new law, when ; 
compared with the annual average ; 
of the nine preceding years, of. ... ` 877,425: 30 

And making a loss of revenue the first-year under 
the new law, as compared with the preceding, 

$802,642 45 
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The revenues, as above. stated, in- 
elude the postages paid on matter 
which went free through the mails 
prior to the passage of the late law, 
of which no account was kept prior 
to the commencement of the last fis- 
cal year.. This diminution of: the 
revenues of the department arises 
principally from the loss on letter 
postage, which, when. compared 
with that of the preceding year, 
amounted tO. ceecerescaceonnece 


é 


718,533 64 


Being the entire Joss sustained by the 

department, CXCcpt..eceeeeeeeces $24,108 81 

No inconsiderable portion of this deficiency in 
i the revenues of the past year may be traced to 
other causes than a reduction of the rates of post- 
l age by the act of the 3d of March, 1845. 

First. Expresses still continue to be run between 
pal cities with as much regularity as the 

fj transport let- 
i ters for pay out of the mails in great numbers. 
| The penalty provided by law for the commission 
of such offences can rarely be enforced for the want 
of sufficient proof. The writer, the receiver, and 
the carrier, refuse to testify against each other, be- 
cause by so doing they may subject themselves to 
a similar penalty. The agents of the department 
have no authority to arrest the offenders, and seize 
upon their bags or trunks, and have them examined 
| before a proper tribunal, though morally certain 
| that they contain letters; and hence convictions 
seldom take place; and if they do, a recovery of 
the money after judgment, from inability of such 
| offenders to pay, 1s as uncertain as the convictions, 

Second, Advantage is taken of that provision of 
the law which limits the weight of a single letter 
to half an ounce, to cover the correspondence of 
i third persons; and even packages of letters ad- 
; dressed to different individuals are collected to- 
gether and placed under a single cover, and directed 
| to some third person for distribution, by which 
means one hundred letters thus enveloped, weigh- 
| ing eight ounces, are charged under 300 miles 80 
cents, and over 300, $1.60, when the department 
is entitled to receive, under the law, five or ten 
dollars, according to the distance. These prac- 
tices can seldom be detected, and, when detected, 
the only penalty is the payment of the true post- 
lage. The department is thus compelled to pay for 
the transportation, whilst those who collect and 
| distribute receive the profits. 

Third. Advantage is taken of that provision of 
the law which authorizes letters in relation to the 
cargo to be taken over mail routes free of postage, 
to cover correspondence in relation to other mat- 
i ters. They are generally marked on the outside 
[of the letter—“ In relation to the cargo’’—free. 
Agents are unable to detect the imposition; those 
engaged in the practice refuse to disclose the facts, 
and the carriers arc themselves often ignorant of 
the truth of the case, and the offenders escape with 
impunity. If that privilege had been restricted to 
the bills of lading or open letters relating to the 
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REPORT OF THE POSTMASTER GEN- 
ERAL. 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT, 


December 7, 1846. 


Sie: The gencral interest felt in the operation of į 
the act of the 3d of March, 1845, on the revennes 
and expenditures of the Post Office Department 
induced me to direct the Auditor to prepare a quar- ; 
terly statement of them, from its reorganization in ! 
1836, to the 30th of June last. The tables accom 
pany this report, marked A and B. 

From table A it appears that the annual average in- 
come, from the Ist of July, 1836, to the 30th of 
June, 1845, amounted to the sum of $4,364,624 65 

Whilst the income for the year end- 
ing the 30th of June, 1846, the first 
under the new law, amounted to 3,487,199 35 


ji oY 


i| Pap. 


: cargo, much abuse would have been avoided on 
! the principal railroad and steamboat rentes. 

Fourth. Transient newspapers, advertisements, 
printed or lithographed circulars, jn great. nam- 
i bers, are addressed to postmasters and others not 
dering them, which are not called for, and if 
called for, refused to be taken from the offices... 

These and similar practices to evade ‘the pay- 
ment of postage, with the immense mass of dead 
| letters, averaging annually between one and a half 
and two millions in number, encumber. the: mails 
‘unnecessarily, and without. any profit to the de- 
partment. : $ 

To remedy these evils, I respectfully suggest 
that the law be so amended as to make the single 
letters weigh one-quarter instead of the half ounce, 
except in the case of-a letter weighing less than 
half an ounce, and written upon a single sheet of 


aper. 7 
“That the same power be given to the Post OF 
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fice Department, to prevent a violation of its reve- 
nue laws, as is now given the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury against smugglers. 

‘That all letters passing over mail routes which 
relate to the cargo, be free when they are unsealed, 
and. subject to the inspection of the post office 
agents when fraud is suspected. : 

And that the postage on newspapers be so ad- 
justed as to approach more nearly the cost of trans- 
portation and delivery,and be made more equal and 
just between the publishers. This may be accom- 
plished without any material interference with the 
policy of disseminating intelligence among the peo- 
ple by their general circulation. When this policy 
was first adopted, newspapers were few in number, 
and published in the principal cities, and low post- 
ages seemed necessary to secure the object; and the 
rates were fixed without much regard to the size, 
or weight, or the distance they were to be trans- 
ported; whilst the letter postage was made high, 
so as to cover the expense of the transportation of 
both.. The reasons upon which this policy was 
founded, have, in some measure, ceased. News- 
papers are now published in the principal villages 
throughout the Union, and furnish the means of 
information to almost every. neighborhood. The 
injustice to written correspondence, by taxing it 
with. the. transportation of newspapers, has been 
pernnlly removed by the reduction of the rates of 
etter postage. From this act of justice, an injury 
has resulted to the community at large, by trans- 
ferring the cost of transporting newspapers upon 
the general revenues. No satisfactory reason now 
exists why those who buy and sell newspapers 
should have the cost of transportation paid out of 
the revenues collected from the great body of the 
people. 

he low postages on papers, without regard to 
size, weight, or the distance to be taken, operate 
unfairly between the publishers themselves, by 
enabling those papers published in large commer- 


cial cities to compete with the village press for cir- || 


culation in their respective localities, whilst the 
sending papers free for thirty miles from the place 
of publication, counteracts to some extent this ad- 
vantage—each alike unjust to the other, and both 
‘unjust to the community, as the burden of both is 
thrown upon the treasury. 

As an act of justice between the publishers 
themselves, the rates of postage should he regu- 
lated according to the size or weight of the paper, 
and the distance to be carried; reserving the right | 
to them of taking their own papers over niail 
routes out of the mails; and as an aci of justice to | 
the community, these rates should be so high as to | 


cover any deficiency which the reduced rates of || 


postage on letters may make, so as to render the 
income of the department equal to its expendi- | 
tures, 

Transient newspapers, or those sent by others | 
than the publishers to the subscribers, as they are 
usually sont in lieu of Jetters, should be rated 
higher than other newspapers. 

All printed matter passing through the mails 
should be prepaid, and all letters be prepaid, or | 
rated with double postage. Somesuch amendments | 
of the late law are believed to he necessary to give 
the cheap postage system a fair trial, by securing 


to the department its legitimate revenues; and if |! 
adopted by Congress it is confidently believed, |! 


from the reductions which have been made in the | 
two sections already let to contract, and anticipated | 
savings in the other two sections, with a proper 
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ii States and Territories, the service under which 


| And when compared with the expenditures of | 

the previous year, a reduction of... $236,434 77 

The whole expenditure for the year ending the 

| 30th of June, 1846, amounted to... $4,084,297 22 
| The income for’ the same time, in- 
cluding the postages paid by the 
different branches of the Executive 

Government, amounted to....... 3,487,199 35 


Leaving a deficiency of revenue of $597,097 87 

The deficiency was supplied by drafts from the 
treasury as the service required..... $650,000 00 
Leaving a balance in hand on the first 

of July, of the moneys drawn from 

the treasury during the fiscal year, 

Ofna cnassccseccccccsccceseses 52,902 23 

The tables submitted by the First Assistant 
| Postmaster General, accompany this report, mark- 
ed C, 1, 2, 3, and furnish many minute and inter- 
esting details of the service. 

The mail service of the United States, exclusive 
of Texas, is performed by 3,530 contractors on 
4,285 post routes, the aggregate length of which is 
149,679 miles. Its transportation throughout the 
year ending the 30th of June last amounted to 

37,398,414 miles, and the engagements for said 
| transportation, stated by the year, amounted to 
$2,665,078. 

This exceeds the amount of service rendered the 
| preceding year, in the length of routes, 5,739 
miles, and in the annual transportation of the 
mails 1,764,145 miles; but is less than the expense 
of the preceding year by the sum of $202,913. 
There is, however, $4,893 excess in the cost of 

; mail agencies for the last over the preceding year; 
and about §9,189 for 44 months’ transportation of 
mails in Texas, from the 16th of February to the | 
30th of June, 1846, to be deducted from this dif- 
ference, which would leave the cost of last year’s 
service at the rate of $188,831 a year less than that 
of the preceding year. 

This saving is not produced by retrenchments 
in the service; for whilst the retrenchments or- 
dered during said year amount, when stated by 
their annual results, to about $45,000, the new and 
improved service, exclusive of that in Texas, 
amounts to about $72,000, of which $31,000 is the 


1 


H 


| 


if post-route act of March 3, 1845. 
| It isthe saving effected in the reletting of the 
contracts in New England and New York, that 


j additional service costs over and above the re- 
; trenchments ordered during the year. 

| And I am gratified to state that a saving in a 
| ratio equally as great is effected in the reletting of 
i the mails in the northwestern and sduthwestern 


| has gone into operation since the close of the last 
| contract year. Comparing the cost under the 
| present contracts in that section of the Union— 
| stated by the year—with those that expired on the 
| 20th of June last, there appears a reduction of 
| $323,901 per annum, being a saving of 33 per cent. 
| This, as in the case of the New England and New 
York contracts, is not produced by the curtail- 
| ments of the service, but by the reduction in the 
rates at which the contracts were taken. So far 


| 
| 


cost of the new routes put in operation under the j 


produces the reduction in the cost of the last year’s | 
service; and also the amount that the new and | 


The operation of the act of 1845, has been fa- 
vorable to the revenues of the department by a re- 
duction in the cost of transportation in the two 
sections of the Union let to contract underit. The 
regulation of the department which compelled an 
under-bidder to take the stock of an old contractor, 
was repealed, and the contracts were directed tobe 
given to the lowest bidder without regard to the 
means of transportation other than what was ne- 
cessary for the “due celerity, certainty, and secu- 
rity of the mails.” These provisions enlarged the 
field of competition for the service and caused a 
reductionin the cost. While the revenues of the de- 
partment have been benefited by these provisions, 
the service has been occasionally grcatly impaired. 
The department has been compelled, in many in- 
stances, to reject the bids of contractors of estab- 
lished reputation, well known to it for their ener- 
gy and efficiency, as well as ability to perform the 
service, and accept in lieu of them new and inex- 
perienced ones, wholly unknown to the service, 
and of doubtful means, when there was but a 
difference of a few dollars in their bids. The 
provision of the law introduced a species of bid- 
ding and contract until that time unknown to the 
service, by which the bidder proposed to take the 
mails with “ due celerity, certainty, and securi- 
ty,” reserving to himself the right to use any 
mode of conveyance that his interest might re- 
quire; thus taking from the department the right to 
prescribe a specific mode of transportation which 
had always before been exercised. In many in- 
stances the department was constrained to accept 
that form of service, especially from old contract- 
ors, who had their stock on the road, in conse- 
quence of the great difference between that and 
other bids where a specific mode of conveyance 
was proposed, The effect has been frequent fail- 
ures to execute contracts as required, or to put the 
lines in operation according’ to their propositions; 
and when put in operation, an inability, in some 
instances, to keep up the service, and changes and 
uncertainty in the mode of transportation, ‘These 
have produced failures and irregularity in the de- 
livering of the mails, causing much complaint in 
some sections of the country, and occasioning 
great trouble and increased expense to the depart- 
ment before new contractors could be obtained, 
These evily were more sensibly felt at the recent 
| lettings, because of the great distance of portions 
of the section from the seat of Government, and the 
unavoidable delay in sending through the mails 
the acceptances to contractors, receiving their re- 
| plies, and making provision for the new service in 
the cases of failure. 

Notwithstanding the inconvenience to the de- 
partment, experienced in putting into operation 
these provisions of the Jaw, and the complaints 
produced by it, they are wise and salutary, in 
counteracting, to some extent, a spirit of monop- 
oly, and in keeping the expenses of the depart- 
ment within proper bounds, 

The deductions from the pay of contractors for 
failures and irregularities in the performance of 
| mail service for the year ending 30th of June last, 
amounted to $26,273 54. : 
| The service in Texas has not been satisfactorily 
| performed. Upon the passage of the act of May- 
| 29, 1846, establishing post routes in Texas, the 
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from lessening the amount of accommodation 
which the mails dispensed, except in reducing the 
grade from coach to horse conveyance whenever | 
required by the special provision in the new post- | 


economy in the other branches of the service, that 
there will be no need of calling upon the treasury 
for further aid, after the firat of July, 1848, when 
the whole service will be placed under the new law. | 
Table B exhibits the ex 
under the appropriate heads. From this it will be 
seen that the annnal average expenditure from the | 
first of July, 1836, to the 30th of June, 1845, 
amounted tO.. eee cece eee e ee saes e 84,499,593 58 
And the expenditure for the year 
ending the 30th of June, 1846—the 
first year under the new law—to 
the sum Of... . eevee ceerecere 


i 
i 
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4,084,297 29 | 
ii to Knoxville. : 
l! frequency of trips hag been given to other sections 


Making a reduction for the first year, 
under the new law, when compared 
with the annual average expendi- 
ture of the nine preceding years, 


Of, cc veerracngesacsrene ser recs 


415,296 36 | 


penditures quarterly i: 


‘age act of 1845, the department has, in the new | 
contracts, increased the frequency and despatch of | 
the mails. | 
The mails have been expedited one business day ! 
between New York city and New Orleans, and 
twenty-four hours from Washington to St. Louis 
and Nashville, by the way of Louisville—fifty-five 
hours to St. Louis by Springfield and Dayton. 
Daily lines have been established between Mont- 
igomery, Alabama, and Vicksburg, by Jackson; 
| from the end of the Georgia railroad to Memphis, 
by Tuscumbia and Holly Springs; and to Nash- 
ville, by the way of Huntsvile, and a tri-weekly 
A similar increase in speed and 
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in proportion to the importance of the routes, 
which is sufficiently shown by_ the increase of | 
| transportation over a million and a half of miles 
' during the year. ‘ 
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| late Postmaster General of Texas, [Danie] J. To- 
; ler,] was appointed the special agent of the depart- 

ment, and despatched, with proper instructions, to 
| put the routes in operation, and superintend the 
| service generally. A contract was made’ with 

Charles Morgan to transport the mails from New 
Orleans to Galveston and back, once in every five 
days, in ocean steamers. The Galveston and New 
York were engaged in the performance of this ser- 
vice, when the New York was lost in a storm on 
the Gulf. The agent [Toler] was on board, and 
reported the loss of his papers connected with the 
service, which had been prepared for the depart- 
ment. The other vessel, (the Galveston,) it is 
understood, has been much engaged in the trans- 
portalon of troops and supplies to the Rio Grande. 

rregularity in the delivery of the mails at Galves- 
ton ensued. Independently of this, great derange- 
ment of the mail service existed in other parts of 
Texas, and was justly the cause'of S com- 
plaint. So soon as the department was informed: 
of this state of things—which information was 
greatly delayed from some unknown cause—a 
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second agent was despatched to Texas with proper | 
instructions for the regulation of the service, and 
the postmaster at New Orleans was directed to 
forward the mails to Galveston, whenever oppor- | 
tunity occurred, under the provisions of the 17th 
and 18th sections of the act of 1825. The facts of 
the case did not seem to warrant an annulment of 
so favorable a contract as the one with Mr. Mor- 
gan, who, it is expected, will, at no distant day, 
supply the place of the New York, and cause the 
service to be again regularly performed. Recent 
reports from the agents induce the belief that the | 
whole service in Texas will be soon in operation, | 
as authorized by the act of Congress. | 

On the 30th of June, 1846, there were 14,601 
post offices; 877 new offices were established du- 
ring the year, and 459 discontinued, making an | 
increase of 418 offices during the year. On this 
day the number is 14,793. 

There were appointed during the year 4,958 | 
postmasters, of whom 2,905 were appointed in | 
consequence of resignations or deaths; 301 in con- 
sequence of change of sites of the offices; 877 by 
the establishment of new offices; 871 by removals; 
and 4 where commissions expired and were not | 
renewed. i 

Near one-third of the offices in the United States 
have been voluntarily vacated since the passage of 
the act of the 3d of March, 1845. This, in agreat 
degree, is attributable to the increased labor in the 
offices, and the diminished compensation to post- | 
masters produced by it. Prior to the passage of | 
that law, a certain per centum on the proceeds of 
the offices was given to the postmasters as a com- 
pensation for their services, and for the payment 
of the expenses of their offices, including rent, fuel, 
pay of clerks, &c., together with the franking 
privilege. The latter was much more valued by 
many holding the smaller. offices than the pecuni- 
ary consideration allowed them. This mode of! 
paying the expenses of the offices from the com- | 
missions allowed to the postmasters, was the best 
that could have been adopted to secure proper i 
economy in their management. The commissions 
allowed to postmasters by the 14th section of the | 
act of 1825, as the postages were regulated, were 
an ample if not liberal compensation for the ser- | 
vices performed by them, particularly in the larger 
offices, The act of 3d March, 1845, abolished the | 
franking privilege; and left their commissions as 
regulated by the act of 1825. The reduction of | 
the rates of postage increased the business of their 
offices, in some cases, more than double, and at’ | 
the same time diminished the revenue of the offi- 
ces, and the commissions of the postmasters: thus | 
doubling their labor and diminishing their com- 
pensation, They were thereby deprived of the | 
means of employing the additional assistants which 
the increased business of their offices required, and 
even of the ability to retain the number, at the 
same price, engaged in the service prior to the pas- 
sage of the law; and hence within the first month 
after that law went into operation, four hundred | 
and seventy-seven resignations were received at 
the department. 

The construction placed upon the act by the At- | 
torney General, which was communicated to Con- 
gress with my annual report, enabled the depart- 
ment to increase their compensation to the same 
amount they had received the preceding year, and 
had the effect of arresting in some degree the resig- 
nations which were going on; so that, in the month 
of August, they numbered only two hundred and 
sixty-five, and in September two hundred and | 
twenty-eight—making nine hundred and seventy 
resignations in the first quarter. This order of the 
department only enabled them to continue the i 
same number of assistants, at the same compen- 
sation, which they had prior to the passage of the 
law, which was not greater than the business of 
the offices required, and wholly inadequate to the 
performance of their increased duties. An accu- 
rate opinion may be formed of the reduced amount | 
of compensation by a comparison of the revenues 
of some of the principal offices for a few years | 
past: | 


. J842. 1843, 1844. 1845. 1846. 
New York... $344,771 $923,599 $323,450 $294,511 $191,691 
Philadelphia.. “167,879 148,787 150,711 139,748 88,192 
Baltimore... : 84980 81,122 81,721 84,360 42,038 


There are no returns made to the department by 


| the mail route which is covered by coach convey- 


correctly ascertained. Some idea, however, may 


mails sent from the abovenamed offices, which 
was taken for one week in June, 1838, under the 
order of one of my predecessors, with the weight 
of the mails sent upon railroad and steamboat 
routes only, taken under my order for one week 
in the month of May last: 


There can be no doubt that the business in the 
offices has greatly increased, perhaps in a greater 
ratio than the compensation of postmasters has 


postage under the act of 1845; and yet the post- 


expenses of their offices, to the per centum allowed ! 
by the act of 1825, deprived of the franking privi- Í 
lege, and unable even to receive official letters free | 
without the trouble and expense of returning them | 
as vouchers, accompanied by an affidavit, to the | 


be formed by comparing the weight of all the} 


been reduced, in consequence of the low rates of ! 


masters are left, for their compensation and the ! 


by. it for a year was paid, it would not equal the 
expenses of such a line for a single day. Its-effect 
on individual interest is far different. It gives the 
speculator undue advantage over the regular dealer. 
It enables the purchaser to defraud the. sellerin 
open market by obtaining his commodities at less 
than their value. If the right to take a newspaper 
over mail routes out of the mails for such purposes 
be secured to the citizen by the act of the 3d of 
March, 1845, as is claimed, it may be questioned 
how far the Government should interfere in its ex- 
ercise by creating a competition against its own 
citizens in their lawful pursuits and enterprises. 
If it be not secured, then it should be so. declared, 
| and the practice suppressed, by the imposition of 
penalties sufficient to accomplish the object: . 
If such a line should be established by the Gov- 


few, or it would be broken down by its own 
weight. There would then be two mail lines passe 
ing over the same route, one going with the utmost 
‘| despatch for the benefit of the few, the other with 
i| the usual speed of travel for the community at 
‘large. The department cannot say what portion 
| of the matter put in the mails shall be sent with 
i: great despatch, and what shall be taken with the 
| common speed of the mails. It cannot so regu- 
late the rates of postage as to charge more upon 
the mail matter taken with great speed than is paid 
| upon that which is taken with less. The postages, 
by the act of the 3d of March, 1845, are. made 
uniform. If such a line should be established, the 
object of those urging it could not be accomplished. 
The use of the teleoniph being under the control of 


Pounds. ; 

Weight of the mails sent from New York 
office for one week in June, 1838...... 19,221! 

Weight of the mails sent from the Phila- 
phia office for one week in June, 1838. 20,849 | 
Weight of the mails sent from the Balti- 
more office for one week in June, 1838. 2,720 | 
42,790 | 
Weight of the mails sent from the New i 
York office for one week upon the rail- ji 
road and steamboat routes...... ....- 60,002 | 
Weight of the mails sent from the Phila- li 
delphia office for one week upon rail- i 
TOAL FONES. 6. ec er eee eercececeseeee 48,287 i 
Weight of the mails sent from the Balti- 
-more office for one week, upon the rail- 4 
road routes, estimated... ...e.eeeee. 20,000 |; 


auditor for settlement. It is of the utmost import- 


as they are in every neighborhood, and intimately : 
connected with every interest, should be under the | 
control of men of integrity, qualified to discharge | 
the duties with accuracy and promptitude. It can- | 
not be expected that such men will give their time 
and attention to the discharge of these duties with- | 
out a reasonable compensation. The omission of | 
the act of 1845 to provide an increased compensa- | 
tion, proportioned to the increased labors, has de- 
prived the department of the services of many of | 
its most efficient officers, and still prevents, in Í 
many cases, individuals qualified for the discharge | 
of these duties from accepting them. 

It is a duty which I owe to the public to call 
attention to the express which has heretofore been 
run, and will probably be again during the busi- 
ness season, at New Orleans. At seasons of the 
year.when -much advantage can be derived from 
the exclusive possession of early commercial intel- 
ligence, a private express is run over that part of 


ance between Atalanta, in Georgia, and Mobile. | 
The matter to be conveyed is forwarded from New 
York through the mails to Atalanta or Montgome- 


can be given to the mail stage conveying daily its 
thousands of pounds. By the time the mail coaches 
reach Mobile, the express, if run from Montgome- 
ry, overtakes the mail of the preceding day, gain- 
ing twenty-four hours: if from Atalanta, gaining 
forty-eight hours, and proceeds in the mail boat 
to New Orleans. The matter said to be taken 
generally consists of a single newspaper, contain 
ing intelligence of the foreign markets brought to 
Boston by the English steamers. In addition to 
the time gained by the express, it is obvious that 


to Washington, from which place the intelligence 
may be forwarded before any portion of the mail 


by the foreign steamers can be delivered even in 
New York. 


The department has been urged, with much ear- 
performed in coaches. 
put down, because it abstains from the transport- 


or carrier can be subjected to the penalties of the |! 


ance to the community that the offices, distributed |} 


| | 


ry, in Alabama, and is despatched by a relay of ;; 
|! horses with more than double the expedition that 


much more may be secured by using‘the telegraph , 


nestness, to establish a Government express over | 
that part of the mail route where the service is now | 
This is represented as the |} 
only mode by which the private express can be | 


ation of written matter, for which alone the owner | 


act of the 3d of March, 1845. The revenues of '! ¢ 


private individuals, would enable those interested 
to communicate intelligence in New Orleans in a 
| day or two in advance of the letters brought by 
; the foreign mails, with the utmost speed that could 
! be given them. There would be no increase of the 
; postages by its establishment, whilst the increased 
; expenditure would fall not far short of fifty thou- 


| sand dollars annually, to be paid out of the treas- 
| ury. 
| If the department had the power to establish 
i such a line, and had yielded to the urgent solicit- 
| ations for it, similar appeals would have been 
i made in behalf of other important commercial 
| points, and could not, with justice, have been de- 
| clined; and thus the department would have been 
involved in heavy expenditures, which its present 
i revenues would not justify. 

It is the duty of the department to give the 
utmost expedition to the mails; but this is. not 


| 


|| performed by attempting a speed which all must 
see cannot be maintained as the law now stands, 


i and which cannot be usefully undertaken until the 
| department has the exclusive control of the tele- 
graph, and is authorized to rate the postages so 
i high as to exclude from the mails much. of the 
| matter that now gives weight to theni. 

Similar appeals were made to the department, 
during the last session of Congress, for the sup- 
i| pression of an express line then in operation over 
ii the same part of this important route. Instruc- 
‘i tions were given to the agents of the department 
'| to refer the case to the district attorney for prose- 
| cution. For the reasons assigned in this report, 
: no prosecution was instituted. The whole sub- 
| ject was then laid before the appropriate commit- 
tees of Congress. For these reasons, I have de- 
| clined establishing the express line which hag 
|, been so anxiously sought by a portion of the 
‘| citizens of New Orleans. 

The contractors for the transportation of the mails 
between New York and Bremen, by ocean .steam- 
ers, are rapidly progressing with the construction , 
| of the first vessel; and but little doubt is enter- 
| tained that the service will be commenċed early in 
j thespring. From the reports of the agent appoint- 
(ed to inspect timber, machinery, &c., the work 
; has so far proved most-satisfactory, and promises 
| to add to the high reputation of ‘the mechanics of 


i 
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i 
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|! this country, for the judgment and skill exhibited 
‘| ib its construction. ane 

The act of 3d of March, 1845, providing for the 
transportation of the mails between this and for- 
ign countries, under which the contract was made 
with Edward Mills and his associates, seemed ta 


the department are not materially affected by the | 


which the increased business of the offices can be 


express. If the whole postage on the matter taken ! 


contemplate the establishment of more lines than . 
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7 : 7 
the onë selected. Various propositions were: re- | 
ceived, and communicated to Congress at its last 
session, among the number, a line from Charles- | 
ton, by Havana, to Chagres, in steamers, and | 
from Panama to Oregon in sail or steam vessels, 
Was recommended, and no action taken upon the 
subject. The clause in the act of the 19th of June, 
1846, appropriating $25,000 for the service between 
New York and Bremen provides, that ‘no fur- 
ther sum shall be diverted to any other object than 
the transportation of the mails within the United 
States.” This has not been regarded as a repeal 
of the act of the 3d of March, 1845, but as an Inti- 
mation of the wish of Congress that no further | 
contract for foreign service should, at this time, be 
made under it. No further efforts have, there- 
fore, been made to secure addilitional service, not- 
withstanding the anxious desire of the department 
to provide a direct communication with our settle- 
ments on the Pacific coast. Recent events in that | 
remote region would seem to add to the import- | 
ance, if not necessity, of the line as proposed at il 
the late session of Congress. The finances of the 
department, however, will not admit of its estab- 
lishment without the previous legislation of Con- 
gress.” 

“TP he'telegraph between this city and Baltimore 
has. been kept regularly in operation until the Ist | 


|! 
| 
| 


| CONSULATE or THE UNITED STATES or AMERICA, 


of December. A statement of the income and ex- 
penditure from the time it was placcd under the | 
control of the department is herewith marked D. | 

Under the authority given at the last session of 


ij 


Teles 
New Yo 


The evils which the commu- | 
nity may suffer, or the benefits which individuals | 
may derive, from the possession of such an instru- i 
ment, under the control of private associations, or 
incorporated companies, not controlled by law, 
cannot be over-cstimated. 

I may further add that the department created 
under the Constitution, and designed to exerci 
exclusive power for the transmission of inteli- | 
gence, must necessarily be superseded in much of j 
its most important business in a few years, if the 
telegraph be permitted to remain under the control | 
of individuals. [tis the settled conviction of the | 
undersigned that the public interest, as well as the | 
safety of the citizen, requires that the Government 
should get the exclusive control of it, by purchase, 
or that its nse should be subjected to the restraints 
of law. Entertaining these opinions, I addressed 
a letter to the President of the association ownlng 

“the patent right, to ascertain, as far as practicable, || 
the probable cost if Congress should be inclined to | 
make the purchase. A copy of the reply is here- | 
with communicated, marked E. | 

The association is willing to dispese of the right | 
to the Government, but is unwilling to enter into | 
any negotiation upon the subject without authority | 
first given by Congress. I also caused inquiries į 
to he made from the best sources of information, 
as to the cost of construction, the expense of keep- 
ing up the lines, the profits, and the capability of 
such lines for the transmission of intelligence. I | 
have received replies, giving, minute and detailed 


} 


‘| south of this department, for the deposition of the 


| it has at length been torn in pieces; and after its 
İl evils from without had been studiously aggrava- 
| ted, some spurious Mexicans have considered 


| arch. 


statements upon the subjects referred to, which 


remain on the files of the department for the use of 
Congress, should they be deemed necessary. i 


Very respectfully, your obedient servart, 
Ns ic ai re C. JOHNSON. 


To the Prestwenr of the United States. 
eg as 
DOCUMENTS 
From the Department of State, accompany- 
ing the President’ s Message. 


Mexico, April 26, 1846. 


Sin: I have the honor to enclose herewith, a: 
printed plan, and copy of a communication of Gen- | 
eval Santa Ana, addressed to a friend in Mexico, į: 
dated Sth of March, to which is added a note : 
under date of the 8th of April last, relating to the | 
political regeneration of Mexico. This plan has 
been secretly circulated amongst the leaders of the 
federal party, and adopted by them. A revolution 
to put this plan into operation was to have com- 
menced in Vera Cruz on the first of this month; 
but owing to some difference of opinion, which | 
took place among the chiefs at the time, the thing | 
failed to'be carried into effect. Notwithstanding, | 
General Alvarez, who was in the plan, and who 
was to have acted simultaneously, in concert with 
the movement intended to have commenced at Vera 
Croz, afterwards made a pronunciamento in the 


present Government, and to place in its stead for 
the present, a triumvirate composed of Generals 
Santa Ana, Herrera, and Rincon, to occupy the 
scat of government until a free election could be | 
made ofa President by the people. H this pronun- 
ciamento, intended to have heen commenced at Vera 


Cruz, had gone into effect, it would have been fol- |! 


lowed by nearly all the departments; but this failing | 
to take place, the departments have not moved in 
this affair, although a very great majority of the 
people are strongly opposed to the present order 
of things, and would be willing by any means in 
their power to lend their aid to destroy the present | 
Government, who they are satisfied are working | 
for the establishment of a monarchy, and intend | 
to call in foreign intervention to sceure and main- 
tain the same. 

Jt is the opinion of many of the liberals, that if 
the Congress meet, (which is to be the Ist of June,) | 
they will establish a monarchical form of govern- 
ment, and call in foreign aid. This act, they then 
think, will have the semblance of legality; it is, 
therefore, their desire that this Government may 
be put down before the meeting of said Congress, | 
that no foreign Power may have such pretext to | 
intermeddle in their affairs. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, your | 
obedient servant, JOHN BLACK. 

To the Hon. James BUCHANAN, 

Secretary of State, Washington City. | 


i 
f 
i 


Translation of General Santa Ana’s plan, | 


The inhabitants and the garrison of the town 
of ——, being impressed with the urgent neces- 
sity ot sustaining the republic, in the serious peril 
to which it is now exposed, and considering— 

I. That from the period when the constitution 
freely and spontaneously provided for the republic 
by itself, ceased to exist, those since formed have 
not been compatible with the wants and wishes of 
the majority of the nation. 

H. ‘That from this have arisen the continual 
agitations which have afflicted the country, until 


themselves authorized to endeavor to stibject it to | 
the most shameful vassalage, attempting to invite 
a foreign prince to govern it, with the title of Mon- 


Il]. That in order to prepare the way for this, 
they have dared to deny the sovereignty of the | 
people, by summoning a Congress in which spe- 
cial care has been taken to bring together elements | 
the most strange, but the best adapted for con- 
summating the disgrace of the nation. 

TV. That we cannot assent to the meeting of the 
said Congress, without thereby giving a pretext for 
assuming the will of the nation, which is pretend- 
ed to be represented, in favor of calling in Euro- 


pean intervention, and thus supporting the parri- 
cide project of the Administration now established 
in the capital of the republic. 

V. That the establishment of a monarchy in 
the nation would involve not only the dissolution 
of our army, which the new monarch would not 
suffer to subsist, as he could confide in no other 
troops than those whom he should bring with him, 
but also the absolute subjection of the Mexicans, 
who would be excluded from all public employ- 
ments, in order to give place to the courtiers or 
countrymen of the sovereign charged with govern- 
ing us. < 

VI. That this would render illusory the bene- 
fits of the independence for which we sacrificed 
our blood and fortunes, in order to obtain the right 
to govern ourselves, with reference to our respect- 
ive interests. 

VII. That as these overwhelming evils cannot 
be averted unless we immediately establish our 
government in, a manner more conformable with 
the will of the majority of the nation, in order to 
give stability to the fundamental code, and, under 
its benign influence, to develop our great clements 
of power and wealth— 

We have resolved to proclaim, and do hereby. 
proclaim, the following plan for the real regenera- 
tion of the republic: 

Arr. 1. The people and garrison of the town of 
disavow the summons [to a Congress] is- 
sued on the 27th of March last, by the so-called 
President ad interim and his Ministers, as being a 
direct attack upon the sovereignty of the nation, 
and issued with the evident object of making the 
nation appear to call for a monarchy, with a for- 
eign prince to govern it. 

Arr. 2. Instead of the Congress summoned by 
the said decree, another shall be assembled, com- 
posed of representatives chosen by the people, 
according to the electoral laws under which the 
Congress of 1824 was chosen, which body shalt 
be charged to provide a constitution for the re- 
public, and to adopt for it a form of government, 
such as it may consider best, with the exclusion 
only of the monarchical form, which the nation 
detests, and to settle everything connected with 
the question of Texas and the other frontier de- 
partments, 

` Arr. 3. Within four months after the occupa- 
tion of the capital of the republic by the liberating 
forces, the Congress mentioned in the preceding 
article shall be assembled; to which end it shall 
i be the duty of the general-in-chief to issue a decree 
of summons in the terms herein indicated, and to 
take other measures for the conduct of the elec- 
tions, with the utmost freedom possible, 

Arr. 4, The existence of the army is guaran- 
tied, giving to itall the attention which is due to 
the meritorious military class of a free people. 

Arr. 5. All persons shall be declared traitors 
to the nation who shall attempt to impede the 
assembling of the said Congress, or to attack it 
by placing obstacles to the liberty of its members, 
by dissolving or suspending its sessions, or whe 
shall endeavor to oppose the constitution which it 
| may establish. 


Translation of a letter from General Antonio Lopez 
de Santa Ana. 


. Marcu 8, 1846. 
ToS. D ¥ * # * # # # 


My nsrremep Frienp: As the situation of the 
republic is daily becoming more critical, and en- 
|vironed as it is by serious perils, no order of 
| things could be as yet established sufficient to meet 
its exigencies, and to restore its forces, so as to 
preserve it from the scora of all foreign nations, 
the occasion is now offered, my esteemed friend, 
| for making a strong effort, by uniting all good 

Mexicans in the reéstablishment of its system, 
agreeably to the wishes and the interests of the 
masses. 

The love of provincial liberties being firmly 
rooted in the minds of all, and the democratic prin- 
ciple predominating everywhere, nothing can be 
established in a solid manner, in the country, 
which does not conform with these tendencies; nor 
without them can we attain either order, peace, 
or prosperity, or respectability among foreign 
nations. y 

To draw everything to the centre, and thus to 
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give unity of action to the republic, as I at one 
time considered best, is not. longer ‘possible; nay 
more, I say it is dangerous; it is contrary to the 
object which I proposed for myself in the unitarian 
system, because we thereby expose ourselves to 


the separation of the northern departments, which | 


are the most clamorous for freedom of internal 
administration. 

Seeking always what seemed to be most advan- 
tageous to the nation, I have resolutely maintained 
views which, if they have not led to favorable re- 


sults, have been the. offspring of sincerity and į 


good faith. Facts have since convinced me that 
by following them longer, nothing could be set- 
ded, and the codperation of the people could 


a 


not be secured, in order to preserve us from the | 


terrible invasion with which we are threatened 
from the north; because, not content with any of 
the institutions given to them since 1834, they op- 
pose at least a force of inertia, which renders every 
proceeding difficult and ineffective. 

T nevertheless persuaded myself of the necessity 
of changing the course of things, and returning to 
the track from which we have since that period 


been straying, in order to allow the two principles | 


above -indicated full play, and to remove aside all 
that could embarrass their action. In two words, 
I became persuaded, that, without leaving the re- 
public at liberty to organize its own system in the 
manner which it considered best, and submitting 
to the ideas of the age, according to which all the 
branches of our administration should be adapted, 
we should never attain prosperity, nor should we 
preserve our national existence from the ambitious 
efforts of our northern neighbors, which can only 
„be restrained by principles, and by principles which 
they themselves have set before us with the hap- 
piest results. 

To this subject I was directing my efforts when 


the events of December, 1844, came upon me, in į 


which the liberals also took part, probably from 
their not having comprehended me. They should 
not have been so precipitous; for they had the 
guarantee of those by whom I was surrounded in 
my last administration; and if I was not explicit 
as to my designs, they should reflect that my po- 


have declared myself fully, without hazarding the 
success of my enterprise. 

Some believe that a favorable opportunity was 

offered me on my return from the interior to the 
capital; but remembering what happened to Gen- 
eral Bustamente at the regeneration, I considered 
it more honorable to fall with my old idcas, than 
with others, which might have been viewed as a 
sacrifice to the law of severe necessity. 

This is a secret which has remained unknown 
to you; but you should know it now; because the 
time is come when we should understand each 
other, in order to act in uniformity. 

You will, I think, be convinced, as I am, of the 
necessity of giving this new direction to affairs; 


and I therefore urge you to use all your influence || 


to reconcile the liberals, communicating with Sefior 
Farias and his friends, in order to induce them to 
come toan understanding with us; for which pur- 
pose agents should be sent to Puebla, Guana- 
jJuato, Jalisco, Zacatecas, and other departments, 
so that all being thus placed in accord with each 
other, we may soon lead the republic into the way 
of preservation. You may tell the first-named 
gentleman that, with. the same good faith with 
which I sustained the unitarian administration 


from the year 1834, I will in future support the į 
claims of the masses, leaving the people entirely | 
at liberty to organize their system of government, | 


and to regulate their affairs in the manner which 


may please them best; that Ihave resolved to die | 
_in the maintenance of these opinions, and am dis- į 


posed to give every guarantee which could be de- 
sired to assure their fulfilment. I only ask, in 
recompense for the services which I may render 
on this occasion, that I may have the 


_criminally charged with being an enemy to the 
representative power of the nation, and with hav- 
ing opposed the free organization of the republic 
by the people, I am anxious, on retiring forever 

“from the political scenc, to mark this solemn act 
of. my life by authorizing, with my signature, the 
fundamental cade of the nation. After giving. to 
the people a decisive proof of my respect and de- 


onor of |) 
sanctioning the constitution; because, having been | 


| departments, so that, with all the circumstances 


f | upon this point, one of the persons on whom we | 
sition being then very embarrassing, I could not |: 


: promise with the monarchists. 


| ly seen in the newspapers have alarmed these 


; humblest Mexican, that I will receive him with 


to exercise of authority, limiting myself wholly to 
my service as a soldier in support of the constitu- 
tion thus established by me, and in defence of the 
rights of the republic against foreign nations. 

It will, however, be necessary, in all respects, 
to proceed with the utmost caution; for if our 
project should be discovered by the army, which 


is adverse to the federal system, we should find | 


great difficulty in establishing it, and much address 

will be therefore required to prepare the minds of 
the public, by adopting a plan in which that name 

should not appear, and which may yet lead us to 

our proposed end, which end, so far as I am con- 

cerned, is, I repeat on my word of honor, none 

other than the retstablishment of what was over- | 
thrown in 1834, strengthened by such improve- 

ments and additions as experience may have sug- 

gested tous. You may, however, preclaim the 

assembly of a convention, composed of deputies | 
elected by the nation, with the utmost possible 
freedom, for the organization of a system of gov- 
ernment on the terms which the nation may pre- 
fer, excluding only the monarchical form which it 
detests. 

In conclusion, it is material that no time should 
be lost, as we may thus lose the most brilliant oc- 
casion which could be presented. Send me an 
agent, active and expert, to communicate to me 
your ideas, and let me know the resources which 
you can command in your own as well asin other 


before us, we may arrange our first measures. 
For my own part, I have made many preparations, 
and I feel confident of the aid of Yucatan; but i 


wish nothing to be undertaken, unless with the; 


concurrence of the most influential persons among 
the people. 


Let our device in future be, the union of the |: 
people and the army, as it was in 1832; consider- ); 


ing that we are now to defend the same cause; and | 


should, in my opinion, rely, is his Excellency | 
General Don Juan Alvarez, who will never com- 
If you should | 
have an opportunity, write to him in my name, 
and show him the necessity of our union, in order į 
to destroy the advancement of tyranny, which 
alarms me the more, as I see and feel the prepara- 
tions now in progress, among the old masters of 
our country, to support the designs of Parades, 
Alaman, and the others of that faction. This 
keeps me constantly uneasy, and indeed I feel so 
little assurance of safety here, that I am preparing 
to quit this island. 

The manifestations which you may have recent- 


gentlemen here, Let General Alvarez be assured, 
that in political matters I am superior to all per- 
sonal considerations. I say to him, whose merits 
and services.rendcr him worthy of the considera- 
tion of all patriots, no more than I say to the 


open arms. Write to him, and assure him that I 
shall be most happy to sce his letters, as well as 
to continue with him our ancient relations. 
Farewell, and command your most affectionate 
friend and servant, &c., 
A. LOPEZ DE SANTA ANA. 


[He, (General Santa Ana,) sent a plan conform- |; 


able with his ideas, as manifested in this letter; and 
some intriguers, instigated by General Almonte, 


added to it in every part, and disfigured it through- |) 


out in its sense and its object. Thas the revolu- j 
tion which was about to be commenced at Vera | 
Cruz was rendered vain. Santa Ana was inform- | 
ed of the circumstances, and he reprobated such | 


conduct, sending his own plan with the following |! 


note: It will be understood that this explanatory 
memorandum is by the person from whom the | 
copy of General Santa Ana’s letter and note was | 
obtained by Mr. Black.] 


Nors.—This plan being the only one proper for 


the regeneration of the republic, and for placing it į: 
in the way of preservation, I could not, and should li 


destroy the preceding ones. I therefore now write 
to my correspondents, requesting them to. urge my 
friends and those who are sincerely attached tö 
our country, to adhere strictly to this plan for the 
promotion of the regeneration of our country} 
with the understanding that neither my honor:sol- 
emnly pledged, nor my patriotism, allow me‘to 
accept the slightest alteration either in its letter-or 
in its spirit. “I make this frank and honest: expla- 
nation because I do not wish my patriotic inten- 
tions to be abused; nor to have miyself placed’in 
contradiction with myself, by the presentation. of 
different plans. I in consequence answer by ‘this 
writing, to which I give authority by my signa- 
ture. A. L. DE SANTA ANA‘ 
Havana, Apri} 8, 1846. 4 s 


P. S. The person who-delivers you:this Jetter; 
through whose agency it is sent,-is not informed 
of its contents 


Extracts of a letter from R. B. Campbell, Esq., Con- 
sul of the United States at Havana, dated Novem- 
ber 10, 1846. 


“< In the steamer from Vera Cruz came a pas- 
senger, a naval captain in the Mexican service, 

who it was reported had blank commissions for 
i| privateers, and blank letters of citizenship for 
H sale.” * x * * * * * & KK H KK K 
i I have, however, succeeded in obtaining copies 
of the commissions from originals which I had one 
hour’s possession of. ..The blank commission, 
(copy,) and copies of blank naturalization papers, 
und for the crews of the privateers, are herewith 
enclosed.” * 4 * * *® x% x € BOK OK 

‘© Of one thing, however, the. Government may 
rest assured, that no privateer will sail out of the 
| port of Havana, and I do not believe there will be 
‘one from any port of this island. The Captain- 
General has power, is determined to act in good 
faith in relation to our treaty stipulations, has 
; means of information, and possesses great energy 
of character. 
active exercise to prevent all attempts to privateer 
from this island, and certainly to detect and punish 
any attempt if made.’ i 


Translation of the form of a prize letter issued by the 
Government of Mexico. - Z 


I, Citizen General Jose Mariano de Salas, charged 
with the supreme executive power, being. autho- 
| rized by the laws of the republic, do issue’ the 
present prize letter in favor of s captain of 
| the named the » armed fora cruise 
against the enemies of the republic, in order that 
when a vessel shall have been taken by the vessel 
under his command agreeably to the provisions of 
the regulation for privateers of September 24, 
| 1846, he may appoint as captain of the said prize 
— to carry her to the port of — 3 and 
when he cannot carry her to the said port as or- 
dered, from causes which prevent him, she shall 
go to the place where the captain of said prize may 
consider it prudent to take her, in order to pre- 
serve her; who is to be directed to present himself 
and deliver her to — : he being instructed to 
treat the prisoner or prisoners with due considera- 
tion, that they may be delivered to the person de- 
i signated to reccive them by a separate —, it 
| being essential that the captain who takes the 
| prize should endorse under his own signature upon 
; this same letter the date of the capture of the ves- 
} sel, her name, and that of her captain, her cargo, 
place of departure, and place of destination, the 
| number of her crew and passengers, the latitude 
and longitude of the place where the seizure was 
| effected. rar 

Therefore, in virtue of the present authorization, 
I pray and request the commanders of vessels of 
war of friendly nations not to place any obstacles 
i in the way of her free navigation; and I, in like 
manner, request the authorities of the republics, 
and the subjects of kings or princes of friendly 
foreign powers at the places which she may, from 
any accident, be obliged.to enter, not to embarrass 
her, or cause her any trouble or detention. 

In faith whereof, I deliver the present letter of 
prize, signed with my hand, and countersigned by 
the Secretary of War and Marine, to render it 


not, conform to the fourteen articles which I have 
seen printed, and which not only modify but almost 


i valid, with the seal of the Republic. 
Given at the National Palace of Mexico, on the 


All of which would be brought into | 


24 
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of ——--, 184-, in the twenty year 
of independence, and the twenty of liberty. 
J MAR. DE SALAS, 
J. N. ALMONTE, 


Translation of the form. of the act of Naturalization of 
a Foreigner in Mexico. - 

I, Citizen Jose Mariano de Salas, general of bri- 
gade, in chief of the liberating republican army, in 
exercise of the supreme executive power of the 
Mexican republic: 

To.all to whom these presents may come: 

Be it known that „a native of —-———, 
having complied with what is required by the de- 
cree of September 10, 1846, for obtaining a letter 
of naturalization, I declare him,*by this present, 
naturalized in the republic, conformably with the 
second article of the said decree. 

Given at Mexico, on this —— day of 
184-. _ J. MAR. DE SALAS, 
(Gratis.) M. C. REJON. 


[Translation.] 
National Passport for the Privateer No. ——. 
MARINE DEPARTMENT of ————— 
[span] 


This national passport for a privateer was issued 
bythe supreme government of the Mexican re- 
public at , on the of >in favor 
of , captain of the 

I, Citizen General Mariano de Salas, charged 
with the supreme executive power of the Mexican 
republic, do grant the present sea passport No. 
462, in favor of Captain , to navigate freely 
in the , called the , built at ; 
and of the dimensions here expressed in Burgos 
feet, to wit: length , keel » beam 
» hold , burden , belonging to 
» armed for a cruise against the enemies of 
the republic, with cannon of the calibre of 
; that he may depart without hinderance to 
cruise on the coasts of the United States, asalso in 
the seas which he may think proper to visit, being 
subject in all respects to the provisions of the regu- 
lation. for privateers, inser September 24, 1846. 
This sea passport being valid for the term of 
= months from its date, upon the expiration 
of which, she is to appear in a port of the republic, 
or at the place which circumstances may allow, in 
order that her cruise may be declared atan end, or 
she may be again commissioned. 

Wherefore, I command all officers, general and 
particular, commanders of vessels of war and land 
authorities whom it may concern, to refrain from 
embarrassing, molesting, or detaining her, and on 
the contrary to aid her by affording all that she 
may require for her voyage, on payment of the 
just value. In like manner, I pray and urge all 
citizens of republics, and subjects of kings, or 
poe of foreign friendly Powers, not to impede 
her free navigation, entrance, departure, or stay, 
in the ports to which from any accident she may 
go, allowing her to obtain provisions, and all other 
articles which she may need. To which end, I 
issue the present, signed with my hand, and coun- 
tersigned by the Secretary of State for War and 
Marine, and sealed with the great seal of the 
republic, 

Given at the National Palace of Mexico, on the 
of » in the year eighteen hundred 
and forty s the twenty year of inde- 
pendence, and the twenty of liberty. 

. MAR. DE SALAS, 
J. M. ALMONTE. 


DEPARTMENT or STATE, 
Washington, July 27, 1846. 

Sın: The President of the United States, no less 
anxious to terminate, than he was to avoid, the 
present unhappy war with the Mexican republic, 
has determined to make an effort to accomplish 
this purpose. 
undersigned , Secretary of State, to propose, through 
your excellency, to the Mexican Government, that 
negotiations shall forthwith commence for the con- 
clusion of a peace just and honorable for both par- 
ties. Should this offer be received and responded 
to by the Mexican Government in the same frank 
and friendly spirit by which it has been dictated, 
he will immediately despatch an Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the city of 


Mexico, with instructions and full powers to con- !! 


He has accordingly instructed the | 


ii upon what it shall judge to be proper for the in- 


ii coming answer to the essential part of the said 


clude a treaty of peace which shall adjust all the 
questions in dispute between the two republics. If 
the Mexican Government should prefer to send a 
Minister to Washington to conduct the negotiations 
here, he shall be received with kindness and re- 
spect, and every effort shall be made to accomplish 
the object of his mission with the least possible 
delay. a, : 

In the present communication it is deemed use- 
less, and it might prove injurious, to discuss the 
causes of the existing war. This might tend to 
delay or defeat the restoration of peace. The past 
is already consigned to history; the future, under |! 
Providence, is within our power. i 

“The occasion may, however, be embraced to i| 

state that the President has ever cherished the 
kindest feelings for Mexico, and that one of the ii 
first wishes of his heart is, that she may be a ij 
powerful and prosperous republic, in perpetual | 
amity with the United States. g i 

Commodore Conner will transmit this despatch, 
for your excellency, to the Governor of Vera Cruz, | 
under a flag of truce; and you are respectfully in- 
vited to adopt the same channel for communicating 
your answer, : i 

Lavail myself of this occasion to offer your ex- 
cellency the assurance of my most distinguished 
consideration. JAMES BUCHANAN. 
To his Excellency the Minister or Foreren Re- 
LATIONS of the Mexican republic. 


1 


{ Translation. ]} H 


NartioxnaL Parace, Mexico, i 
August 31, 1846. | 

Sır: The undersigned, Minister of Foreign Re- | 
lations of the Mexican republic, has submitted to || 
his excellency the general-in-chief of the liberating 
army, charged ad interim with the supreme execu- 
tive power of the nation, your excellency’s note of 
the 27th of the past month of Jaly, in which you 
propose, on the part of your Government, to open 
negotiations, which may tend to the conclusion of 
a peace just and honorable to both countries. 

His excellency, on being made acquainted’ with | 
the terms of the said note, could not but fix his į 
attention strongly on the circumstance, that, refu- 
sing discussion upon the causes of the war exist- 
ing between the two republics, it is desired at 
present to consider those causes ane as a thing 
that is past, and belongs to history. or the ex- |! 
ecutive to accept such a proposition, on that basis, 
| when dealing with a subject which concerns the |! 
| honor of the country and the integrity of its terri- 
tory, and endangers its nationality for the future, 
would be to waive the question of its justice, and 
to complete the irritation of public opinion, already 
| highly alarmed, as is proved by the discussions || 
i which have taken place on the subject, through |! 
fear that the question might receive the solution i 
| now suggested. Thus it is that the affairs of the 
republic, having been brought, by those same | 
causes, to the situation in which they now are || 
with regard to the United States, it has been 
necessary to call upon the nation, in order that, 
through representatives elected with the fullest 
liberty, her fate may be deliberated upon, her se- 
curity, ber honor, and her future welfare provided |! 
for. A Congress having been convoked for this 
object, which will commence its sessions on the 
Gth of December next, as that body will charge | 
itself, among other important matters, with all 
that relates to the war with the United States, to 
it will the above-mentioned note from your excel- 
leney be submitted, in order that it may determine 


! terests of the nation. The Government of the 
i undersigned, in consequence, awaits the determi- 
| nation of that assembly, in order to give the be- 


communication, the relations of Mexico with your 
republic remaining meanwhile in the same state in 
which his excellency the general-in-chief of the 
liberating army found them when he assumed the | 
charge of the executive power of the nation. 

The undersigned, in transmitting this answer of || 
his Government, despatching it to your excellency 
through the channel which you indicate, avails 
| himself of this opportunity to assure you of his 
distinguished consideration. 

MANUEL CRESCENCIO REJON. 
To his Excellency the Minister or Forzien Re- | 


i 


t 


| far from it. i aba the 
| just and acknowledged claims of our injured citi- 


LATIONS of the United States. of America. 


To his Excellency tie Minister or Foreign RELA- 
TIONS of the Mexican republic: 

The undersigned, Secretary of State of the Uni- 
ted States, has had the honor to receive the com- 
munication of his excellency the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs of the Mexican republic, dated on the 


| 31st of August, in answer to the proposition made 


by the undersigned to the Mexican Government, 
in his note of the 27th July last, that “ negotia- 
tions shall forthwith commence for the conclusion 
of a peace just and honorable for both parties.” 
This note declared, in express terms, that it was 
the desire of the President “ to conclude a treaty 
of peace which shall adjust all the questions in 
dispute between the two republics.” ‘These ques- 


| tions had all existed before Mexico commenced 


hostilities, and to adjust these questions was the 
avowed object of the proposed negotiation. It is, 
then, with no little astonishment that the President 
has perceived from the communication of his ex- 


| cellency that the Mexican Government had so far 


misapprehended the meaning of the undersigned 
as to suppose that this Government either desired 
or intended to withdraw from ‘the negotiations for 


|| peace, the causes, on either side, which led to the 


existing war, and to consider them merely “as a 
thing that is past and belongs to history.” Very 
This would have been to abandon the 


zens, for violations of their personal liberty and 
seizures of their property, continued. throughout 
many successive years, and which, in the opinion’ 
of President Jackson, so long ago as February, 
1837, would have justified, “in the eyes of all 
nations, immediate war.” ; 

This misapprehension on the part of the Mexi- 
can Government appears the more remarkable as 
it is an inference drawn by them from that part of 
the note of the undersigned most conciliatory in 
its character. In this note, which was intended as 
a mere preliminary to the opening of negotiations, 
it was desirable to avoid all irritating topics. For 
this reason the language employed was: “ Inthe 
t present communication it is deemed useless, and it 
‘might prove injurious, to discuss the causes of 
‘the existing war. This might tend to delay or 
‘defeat the restoration of peace. The past is al- 
‘ready consigned-to history; the future, under 
‘ Providence, is within our own power.” And yet 
it is from this last sentence, disconnected from all 
which precedes it, that the Mexican Government 
have inferred a disposition on the part of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to avoid, in the pro- 
gress of the negotiation, the discussion of the ques- 
tions out of which the war originated. It is most 


‘certain that no such disposition exists; and the 


undersigned feels assured that he need add nothing 
more to convince the Mexican Government that, 
in this particular, they have placed an erroneous 
construction upon his language. 

Conscious that in making the overture for peace 
he has performed his duty, the President will now 
await with patience and with hope the final de- 
cision of the Mexican Government, 

In making this overture thus early, he was in 
no small degree influenced by the consideration 
that the longer the war shall last, the greater will 


| be the difficulty of concluding a satisfactory peace, 


on account of the heavy increased expenditure 


| which its continuance will render indispensable. . 


He will, however, hold himself always ready to 
terminate it upon principles of impartial justice. 
Having, in the first instance, used all proper efforts 
to avoid hostilities, and having now proposed to 
open negotiations for the conclusion of a just and 
honorable peace, nothing is left for him but to ac- 
quiesce in the decision communicated by your 
excellency, that, until changed by the act of the 
Mexican Congress, the relations between the two 
countries will remain ‘‘in the same state in which 
‘ they were found by his excellency the command- 
‘ er-in-chief of the liberating army, when he took 
‘charge of the executive power of the nation,” 
In the attitude thus assumed by Mexico, the Uni- 
ted States can appeal to the whole world that no 
alternative remains for them but to prosecute the 
war with vigor, until the disposition which the 
have so signally manifested to bring it to a speedy 
termination shall be met by a corresponding senti- 
ment on the part of Mexico, and the negotiation 
which they have invited shall be brought to a 
happy conclusion. 


1846.] 
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Ho. or Reps: 


The undersigned avails himself of the present 
occasion to offer to his excellency the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the Mexican republic the assu- 
rance of his most distinguished consideration. 

JAMES BUCHANAN. 

DEPARTMENT oF STATE, : 

Washington, 26th September, 1846. 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 
SPEECH OF MR. J. M. ROOT,* 


OF OHIO, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
May 13, 1846. 


The Army Appropriation Bill being under consid- 
eration in Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union— 

Mr. BLACK, of South Carolina moved to add 
the following section: 

“And be it further enacted, That from and after the pas- 
sage of this act to the end of the present war, the monthly 
pay of the non-commissioned officers, musicians, and pri- 
vates, of the artillery, infantry, and riflemen, who may be 
in the service of the United States, shall be the same as the 
pay allowed to the non-commissioned officers, musicians, 
and privates of the dragoon regiments of the United States.’? 


Mr. TIBBATTS moved to amend the amend- 
ment by adding the following: 

“And that the pay of private soldiers in the service of the 
United States shall be $10 per month; provided that nothing 
in this act shall be construed to make the pay of any non- 
commissioned officer or musician less than the pay of a pri- 
vate as fixed by this act.’? 

Mr. ROOT, having obtained the floor, spoke as 
follows: . 

Mr. Cuarrmay: I shall vote for the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Kentucky to the 
amendment proposed to the bill by the gentleman 
from South Carolina; and, whether it prevail or 
not, I shall then vote for the amendment to the bill, 
Two days since I would have voted differently, 
for then we had no war, and I believe the present 
wages of our soldiers sufficient for the peace es- 
tablishment; but now, sir, we are at war with 
Mexico, and God grant that we do not, before we | 
return to our constituents, involve our country in 
a war with a more powerful nation! Atany rate, 
we must now abandon the peace policy and pur- 
sue the war policy. 

Of the causes, the objects, and the character of 
this war with Mexico I should have been glad to 
speak, if I could have done so, before it was indis- 
solubly fastened upon the country; but, by the 
operation of your tyrannical resolution cutting off 
debate, my mouth was shut, and I was denied the 
poor privilege of remonstrance; and now it does 
not suit my taste to say all that I would have said 
then. But there are some things of which I intend 
to speak with entire freedom, although they are 
only remotely. connected with the question imme- 
diately before the committee. 

Your Mexican war bill, sir—I voted against it— 
against its false and snivelling preamble, its vague 
and slavish appropriation of money, and its bar- 
barous spirit: I voted against all. I was willing 
to appropriate any required amount of money to 

. pay for succors that I hope have reached or may 
reach General Taylor’s army in time to rescue it 
from the imminent peril into which it has been 
brought by the blundering temerity of the Execu- 
tive; but that bill could afford no relief to the army, 
for it was quite obvious that the fate of the army, 
for weal or for wo, would be fixed irrevocably be- 
fore a musket or a dollar appropriated by the bill 
could reach it. The bill did not contemplate relief 
to Taylor’s army; its object was war; and, sir, if 
by any vote of mine I could have endorsed its 
falsehoods, or sanctioned the usurpation by the 
Executive of the constitutional power of Congress, | 
as you have done by enacting that bill into a law, | 
I should feel that I deserved all the odium that | 
some of your friends on this floor would have me | 
believe awaits me; for could I vote for the bill, | 
and then satisfy my conscience with the poor 
palaver of a protest? I confess that it is a source 
of regret to me that, on this momentous question, 
I felt constrained to separate from most of the | 
members of this House with whom it is my pride | 


* Thìs speech was. delivered in the first session of the 
29th Congress, but inadvertently omitted in the Appendix 
for that session, 


j from those that beset her from within as well as | 


| remind you that Great Britain holds a mortgage of 
| Mexican territory, to secure a loan of some sixty |/ 


| the right as to them. 


i curse; but an unnecessary war, and with Great | 


| tary service, for the time, as respectable and effi- 


| ality, or, if you please, generosity. The gentle- ! 


generally to act, but I yield the same respect for 
their motives that I claim for my own. They 
were governed by their sense of duty, and I was 
by mine; and I believe that nearly all the Whig 
members of the House entertain the same opin- 
ions of the character of the bill and of the con- 
duct of the Executive in respect to the war. But, 
sir, I am not alone. At the head of the little band 
of fourteen who voted against the bill stands the 
venerable gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Apams,] and next him my aged and beloved col- 
league, [Mr. Vance.] Of such company the rest | 
of us may well be proud; and, when my own 
judgment approves, I feel that it is safe to follow 
where they lead. We strove to keep our country 
in the right, but we strove in vain: you would 
have it otherwise. And now, speaking for myself 
alone, I declare to you that I recognise the exist- 
ence of war with Mexico: I bow to the will of the 
majority, and Í am for my country right or wrong. 
I trust I love her too well to forsake her because |; 
she is misgoverned, or to relax my humble efforts 
to arouse her to a sense of danger, and save her 


from without. | 

And here let me observe that I regard? this war | 
as likely to prove but the beginning of a long series 
of nation»: troubles; for, if it continue long, it will 
almos? necessarily, in my opinion, involve us in a 
war with Great Britain. I cannot believe that that 
nation will remain an indifferent or inactive specta- 
tor of your movements, if you attempt, as you 
threaten to do, the conquest of Mexican territory. ‘į 
Call me an alarmist if you please, but allow me to | 


millions of dollars which she has made to Mexico; | 
that the citizens of the former country have im- | 
mense interests in the commerce and mines of the |/ 
latter; and that, whatever else may be said against | 
Great Britain, she cannot be accused of having l 
ever, in a single instance, neglected her own or her 
people’s interests in her dealings with other na- i| 
tions; and it is hardly to be supposed that at this |! 
time of day, and all at once, she will change her || 
policy in this respect; and hence I fear that you jj 
are in a way to get more of war than you will have || 
a stomach for. If we are to have any more wars, |i 
I implore and I warn you to place our country in || 
ook to it, sir, that they be || 
neither unjust nor unnecessary. Every war is a | 


Britain, would be doubly accursed. In such a war, | 
there would not be, of this wide-spread country, | 
any part more exposed to the assaults of the enemy || 
than the district which I have the honor to repre- 
sent here. The bloody strife would be brought to 
the very doors of my constituents. Their sons 
would be devoted to the slaughter, and their shrines 
to the flames. But, sir, they would do their duty. | 
Fear not for them, but for yourself, and such as || 
you; for when your iniquities come to be visited 
upon the heads of the people, they will scan very 
closely the causes of this Mexican war, and of all ! 
others that may follow in its wake. And now, in | 
all candor, let me ask you, Mr. Chairman, if you 
do not believe that they will find among those |; 
causes at least one which will arouse in their breasts | 
a feeling and lead to resolve that will overwhelm 
you with their wrath? For the freemen of the 
North I will venture to speak. When they come 
to know you, and what you have been doing, they 
will hurl you from power and cover you with 
shame. 

But to return to the question before the commit- 
tee. I am anxious to avoid other wars; to have the 
one in which we are now engaged conducted with 
as little of cruelty and injustice as possible, and to 
have it brought to a speedy, a happy, and an hon- 
orable close. Therefore, I would make our mili- || 


f 
f 
| 
| 


cient as possible, by engaging brave, patriotic, and 
good men in it; and I know not a better means of 
doing this, than by raising the wages of the rank |i 
and file in time of war up to the point of liber- || 


man from North Carolina, [Mr. McKay,] who, I | 
believe, invariably votes for the smallest sum and | 
shortest time, tells us that our soldiers are better |! 
fed, better clothed, and better paid, than any others | 
in the world. His statement is probably correct; 
and I admit that they are well fed, well clothed, 


and, for a time of peace, well: paid. The: pay of: 
the commissioned officers is, I think, sufficient for 
peace or war; but [ deny that the non-commis- 
sioned officers, privates, musicians, &¢., recei ve'an 
adequate compensation for their services in time of, 
war. Why, sir, you wish, you expect, the best 
men; not always the most learned; nor the most 
wealthy, nor yet the most clamorous of their pa- 
triotism, but the stoutest and truest-hearted men in 
the country to rally around your standard: in this 
war; and think you, sir, that such men-will, while 
you and I receive eight dollars a day for declaritig 
that “war exists by. the act of Mexico,” deem 
eight dollars a month enough for fighting it-out? 
I confess that, if they would take into considera-- 
tion the wear and tear of conscience that we have 
to undergo here, they might find some reason: for: 
the great discrimination in wages in our’ favor, 
But they will never suspect that we can merit any 
additional pay by such sufferings. 

The gentleman from Maine [Mr. Hamu] seems 
to think that we shall find men enough to fight our 
battles, who will not be actuated by any mercenary 
motive, or, in his own words, “ any motive of dol- 
lars and cents.” But I think that it would be un- 
reasonable to expect this until this House shall be 
able to give at least one instance of an honorable 
member serving his country as faithfully and ef- 
ciently as the gentleman from Maine does, without 
drawing from the treasury either ‘per diem?’ or 
* mileage.” 

I will, however, do my countrymen the justice 
to say, that if our country were unable to pay het 
soldiers, still I believe that she would not; for that 
reason, lack them in her time of need; but that 
they would come to her rescue from every portion 
of her territory, and from every walk in life, with- 
out thinking of wages. But, sir, the country is 
able to pay, and does pay every other branch of 
the public service well; and if, in view of this, you 
attempt to jew down the wages of the high-hearted 


| American freeman, who joins your army from 


choice, and to fight, and not to eat, sleep, and 
parade in barracks, to such sum as is paid by the 
crowned heads of the old world to their vassals, 
or even to such as you pay your idlers on the 
peace establishment, you will meet with disap- 
pointment and you will inspire disgust. 

Does not experience teach us anything on this 
subject? At the commencement of the last war 
between this country and Great Britain, the pay 
of a private soldier was five dollars a monthyand 
the bounty for enlistment was sixteen dollars. But 
it was very soon found necessary to raise the 
wages to eight dollars a month, and before the 
close of the war the bounty paid for enlistment 
was carried up to near one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. Of course, I know very little of the public 
sentiment at that time in respect to the wages of 
the private soldiers; but I have often heard well- 
informed men, who took prominent parts in the 
scenes of that day, attribute many. of the disasters 
that befell our arms in the first’ part of that war to 
the inadequacy of the pay of the privates, | 

How is it now in Louisiana, where our. war 


| should be popular, if anywhere? Do not the news- 


papers inform us that volunteers do not come for- 
ward in sufficient numbers to enable the Governor 
of that State to comply with the requisition made 
upon him by General Taylor, and that he will 


i have to resort to a draft to do so? and this, too, 


when it is well known that the very existence of 
General Taylor’s army may depend upona prompt 
compliance with his requisition? Yet, no one 


i doubts the patriotism of the citizens of Louisiana, 


or their deep sympathy with our fellow-citizens of 
the “army of occupation.”? I tell you, Mr. 
Chairman, you must do something to raise.“ Un- 
cle Sam’s”’ character as a paymaster, or this-rais- 
ing of volunteers will prove an uphill business. 
On the score of economy, too, J believe the: poli- 
cy of low wages the very-worst in:the-world.: A. 
short war, with high wages, will be much less ex- 
pensive than along war with low, If you will 
take the trouble to Jook into this army appropria- 
tion bill, you will see that of the expense of keep- 
ing up our military establishment the wages of the 
rank and file bears but a.very small proportion; 
and if you will go still further, and examine the 
war faccounts, and, especially the accounts of the 


| Florida war, you will find that the amount of their. 


wages, when compared with the other expenses of 
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: a war; is absolutely insignificant. And yet, sir, as 
you very well know, ofall the essential qualities of 
a good army, the character and disposition of the 
rank and fleis the most important. . How. will 
this niggardly policy. of ours towards the private 
soldier appear to the people, when they learn that 
we pass without objection such items as these? 

a For commutation of officers’ subsistence, four. hun- 
dred and sixty-five thousand eight hundred and thirty-two 


dollars. 
“te Bor commutation of forage for officers’ horses, seventy- 
one thousand six hundred and three dollars. 


X For expenses of reeruiting, twelve thousand and twenty- | 


two. dollars. , 

« For transportation of officers’ baggage, when travelling 
without troops, fifty thousand dollars.” 

And these items, be it remembered, are for the 
peace establishment. , 

Whilst I have the floor, (which, as you know, 
Mr. Chairman, is not always to be had for the 
asking,) I ma i t 
to D from New York, who, in his 
speech delivered this morning, was so very com- 
plimentary to the fourteen members of this House 
who voted against the Mexican war bill as to de- 
nounce us as enemies to our country, and to con- 
sien us to an immortality of infamy. ay. 
“In, order to a just.appreciation of our obligation 
to this amiable gentleman, it should be remem- 
Dered that all the while he was saying these civil 
things of us, he was suffering, as it seemed, under 


some incurable disease, which, though it could not | 


destroy the natural sweetness of his temper, did 
$ . : p 
produce such strange distortion of face as were 


as well make my acknowledgments | 


march.. For almost half a century that country 
has formed a subject of discussion between the 
two nations, and recently it has threatened to be- 
come a subject of hostilities. S SueY : 
A treaty is now presented to us, which, if rati- 
fied, will terminate this cause of difference by.the 
abandonment of a large portion of our claim, and, 
what is still worse, by the abandonment of more 
than was ever offered or even contemplated in any 
one of the various phases of this diplomatic con- 
test. I say if ratified; but it seems scarcely neces- 
sary to speak conditionally upon this matter. As | 
to the English Government, it can hardly refuse | 
‘its formal assent to an instrument prepared by | 
itself. It comes to us as it came from England, | 
and, as has been said, without ‘‘ the crossing of a ¢ | 
or the dotting of an i, untouched and unchanged.”’ 
And as to the issue of our present discussion, the 
course it has taken, and the vote we have already 
given, announce but too clearly that we shall return 
it as we received it, making its terms our own. 
This is the second chapter in the history of this 


convention.. As I have said, it was prepared in 
England, not jointly between our Minister and a 
British diplomatic agent, but by the British Min- 
istry; awd when it reached the Executive, that 
functionary, in the exercise of an unquestionable 
prerogative, submitted it to the Senate, asking 
their advice respecting the expediency of accepting 
į its stipulations, and accompanying this application 
with an unequivocal declaration, that his opinions 
| on the Oregon question, announced in his annual mes- 
| sage at the commencement of the present session of Con- 


this impression of the British Government, res 
specting the action of the Senate, will not be erro- 
neous. 

And why this hot haste? Is there anything in the 
state of this controversy, or in the relative condition 
of the two countries, which requires.ug to act pre~ 
cipitately, sacrificing our own just rights, lest the 
future should deprive us of the present opportunity 
of purchasing security by concession? Tull the ex- 
piration of a year, from the time of the notice of the 
dissolution of the existing convention was given, 
and until one of the parties shall provide for an ex-- 
clusive occupation of the country in dispute, this 
controversy cannot become an armed contest. And 
within that period, we gan communicate our own 
views more than twenty times to the British 'Gov- 
ernment, and more than twenty times receive their 
acceptance or modification of them. Surely thisis 
verge enough for consideration, without rushing to 
a decision at the expense of our interests, not to 
say of our honor. 

The honorable Senator from Missouri has said, 
with great candor: ‘They (the British Minis- 
‘ters) have not made their proposition an ultima- 
‘tum; they leave it open to our objections, and of 
‘course to modifications. I have no doubt the three 
‘ minor articles might be modified to my entire sat- 
‘isfaction.’? And what are the provisions of the 
articles thus denominated minor, and. not deemed 
worthy of an attempt at modification ? 

One of them grants the free navigation of the Co- 
lumbia river; another the possessions of the ELud- 
son Bay Company, and of all other British sub- 


painful to behold. It was quite obvious that he, | jects, down to the parallel of 42°; and the third, the 


I i Tat that he ts, thowwh He felt.con: i gress, “remain unchanged.” The advice, thus 4 
immaculate patriot that he is, thoug i 1! confirmation of the “farms, lands, and other prop- 


l askcd, was promptly given, without printi | 
strained by a high sense of public duty to condemn | ? ł py S ? ut printing the 


us, yet did so more in sorrow than in anger. Re- 
buke, nay, condemnation, coming from such a 


papers, or referring the subject, agreeably to mva- | 
| riable usage, and with but one day between the | 
| receipt of the message and our final action upon it. | 


erty of the Puget’s Sound Agricultural Company 
north of the Columbia river.” 


And what reason is given by the Senator from 
Missouri for the instantaneous ratification of the 
treaty, with this knowledge that by asking we shall 


source, and administered in such a spirit, must | 
needs he both pleasant and profitable to us; and 1 | 
‘trust that we shall be able to give it just the con- |i 


So promptly, indeed, that an honorable Senator | 
from Connecticut, while rebuking the hot haste 


sideration that it deserves. I 
ted a great error, in the opinion of the gentleman, 
by endeavoring to deprive our country of the bles- 
sings of war 


extenuation, if not in excuse, of our offence? He 


should remember that though some of the oldest of 


“the “ fourteen”? may have had something to do with 
war in the old-fashioned way, yet not one of them 
ever participated in that most novel, refined, and 


chivalric kind, with which the gentleman from 


their country. 


most attractive form; and therefore cannot be ex- 


pected to court it with all the ardor of those who | 


have. 


possible > ) ; 
tions from this war with Mexico; not that L think 


it is fraught with any great danger to him; on the 


Doubtless we commit- || 


; but will he not listen to a word in ji 


; which characterized our proceedings, remarked, 
that we were snatching at this offer as a hungry 
| dog snatches at a bone. 

Well, the advice was given to the President to 
negotiate with the British Government, agreeably 


P 1, the usual progress of diplomatie controversy, b 
4 . irme Je: H 5 a rsy, by a 
In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, L must beg leave |) sounter projet. 


to suggest to the honorable gentleman that it is ij 


thathe may he disappointed in his expecta- i; low mutual concessions, till both meet upon com- 


; mon ground, or part to mect in war. 
j atthe British court-—an able, upright, and expe- 


i terms we can obtain. 
i 
i 


previously announced to us he would do, if we 
recommmended it, caused this projet to pass 
through the usual forms of negotiation, and it now 
comes to us as a treaty, drawn up and signed by 
the proper diplomatic agents, and ready for our 
| ratification or rejection, or, if need be, for modifi- 
| cation. 
| The first reflection which arises in tbe practical | 
: consideration of this subject is this: that the propo- 
| sition transmitted to us Is not an ultimatum, or, in 
other words, it docs not contain the most favorable 
It is a projet, to be met, in 


One party says, I ask so much. 
The other answers, and [ so much; and then fol- 


Our Minister 


to their proposition; and the President, as he had |) 


obtain the relinquishment of these demands, in the 
case of the navigation of the Columbia river, known 
to be injurious in itself, and particularly unaccept- 
able to the American people; and in the case of the 
grants and confirmations, without the least evi- 
dence to guide us, as to their number, valuc, or 
position? Why, two motives for immediate action 
are presented. One, that the business of the coun- 
try is suffering; and the other, that we are at war 
with Mexico, and that so long as our difficulties 
are unadjusted with Great Britain, that circum- 
stance will have an encouraging influence on the 
spirits of our neighbor. “Let the treaty be ratifi- 
“ed—let the news of the ratification go to Mexico, 
‘and the tidings of that event will do more than an 
‘army with banners to turn her thoughts upon 
‘peace with the United States. Peace will then 
‘be her policy,” &c. 

| Tam not at all disposed to analyze these views. 
iT would merely remark, that happen what may, 
| we are seeking a doubtful good, at the certainty of 
a great sacrifice. I think the honorable Senator 
from Indiana has clearly shown that the low price 
of flour, charged by the Senator from Missouri to 


contrary, 1 believe thathe will be quite safe from its 
effects, for I understand that he resides at the fork 
of some ercek away among the Delaware hills, |, 
where a foreign enemy would be bothered to find |! ang laid before us by the President: * It may be 
him, and a domestic one would be apt to regard i] “considered certain, also, in my opinion, that the į| treaty, major and minor articles and all, and we 
him asa friend. T very much doubt, however, ji © offer now to be made is not to be submitted as || should find that markets did not rise in conse- 
whether the gentleman will be able to derive Gs | an ultimatum, and is not tendered assuch.”? << It || quence of it; that though ‘there is nota farmer 
much consequence and advantage from a national | | but what has suffered in the price of his produce,” 


| ‘has not received my countenance.” 
yet that,he would equally suffer then, and that the 


; rienced statesman, possessing the confidence of the |! 
; country and of the Administration, and deserving |} 
it—has said in a despatch, dated 18th May, 1846, 


“ these rumors of war,” has its origin in an 
abundant crop and a limited demand, and has little 
to do with the Oregon controversy. But suppose 
we proceed without delay to give our assent to this 


war as he has derived from the anti-rent wars of i| And, in another part of his despatch, he speaks 
his own county. | 
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ditions. 


D 


| < may be reasonably required.” 


| € be much doubt, however, that an impression has 
| € been produced here, that the Senate would accept 


On the ratification of the Oregon Treaty; with ad- | 


sy m || < would not take the responsibility of rejecting i 
In the progress of our controversy with Eng- |! p y >} g it, 


; as distinctly and unequivocally upon this subject: |! 
Ee Feeling very sure, however, that the present || 
'l ¢ offer is not made or intended as an ultimatum, I 
‘ ‘think it only reasonable to infer an expectation 
| < on the part of those who are offering it, not onl 


t that modifications may be suggested, but that they 


«<} do not think (says Mr. McLane) there can | 


‘the proposition now offered, at least without any | 
‘material modification, and that the President | 


! business of the country would not feel that elastic 
bound which is confidently predicted as the mo- 
| tive and reward of our acquiescence: suppose the 
war with Mexico should go on with that obstinacy 
| of perseverance and recklessness of consequences, 
which mark the Spanish character, and that its 
‘s expense for any one-half day of the time, or, at 
the very outside, three-quarters of a day,” should 
not come to be weighed in. the balance against 
those minor articles, involving as they do our honor 
and our interests; and if our “ neighbor” should 
pot “ turn her thoughts upon peace”—what then ? 
Why, we should have low prices and a Mexican 


‘without consulting the Senate.” 

“If there be any reasonable ground to entertain 
‘such an impression, however erroneous, an offer 
: less objectionable, in the first instance, could 
‘hardly be expected.” 

Gertainly not, and circumstances indicate that 


war, without even the consolation that we had de- 
manded for our country what England is prepared 
to concede. Peace will come, but we shall owe it 
to other causes than this treaty—to the wisdom of 
the Government, to the exertions of the country, 
and to the valor of the army; and so will higher 


land, Mr, President, for the possession of Oregon, |! 


i 
i 
i 
| 
we. have at length reached the last step of our | 
i 
i 


* Thi and the three succeeding speeches were delivered 
at the Grst xession.of the 29th Congress, but were not written 
gut in lime to be inserted inthe Appendix for that session. 
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prices, which we shall owe to the immutable laws 
of supply and demand; but I doubt if we can buy 
either peace or prices by precipitancy or submis- 
sion. 

Three years.since, the Senator, in a debate upon 
the Oregon bill, laid down the true doctrine in na- 
tional controversies: “ I grant that Great Britain 
t will take offence at us; but that is not the ques- 
‘tion with me.. Has she a right to take offence ? 
‘That is my question; and that being decided in 
“the negative, I neither fear nor calculate conse- 
e quences.” ** Courage will head her off. Fear 
“will bring her upon us. The assertion of our 
‘rights will command. her respect; the fear to as- 
“sert them, will brig us into contempt.” This 
text requires no commentary. 

Mr. President, the general question of our title 
to Oregon has been discussed and exhausted in 
both houses of Congress, recently and formerly. 
To introduce it upon this occasion would be equal- 
ly unnecessary and unprofitable. I shall undertake 
no such work of supererogation. I did not intend 
even to allude to what passed in this body, during 
the progress of this subject, and I shall do so now, 
no further than is necessary (borrowing an expres- 
sion from the Senator from Missouri) to remove 
from my path certain little bits of rubbish, which have 
been thrown there. I shall do that as gently as may 
be. 

I said some time since, sir, and I repeat the 
sentiment now, that the terms of the settlement of 
this question with England was a subject upon 
which we might reasonably differ without crimi- 
nation or recrimination. ‘Those who believe that 
our title to all Oregon is so “ clear and unquestion- 
able” that no portion of it ought to be relinquished, 
may well contend for its whole extent, and risk 
the consequences. Those, on the contrary, who 
consider our claim involved in reasonable doubt, 
may well consent to restrict it within narrower 
bounds, and to establish a line of compromise be- 
tween the tw@nations. All this is fair and reason- 
able. 
great pertinacity, and with which I cannot concur. 
It, in the first place, exhibits the parallel of 49° as 
the line of right and of fight, as giving us all that 
any Administration ever asked before, and all we 
ought to have; and then it assumes that the terms 
of this treaty secure to us this parallel, and that 
therewith we ought not only to be content, but proud 
of our success. These Ja Pwans are the little bits 
of rubbish which, though they do not obstruct my 
path, still annoy me, and which I must remove. 
If this treaty settled the boundary upon the parallel 
of 49°, and was offered as a compromise, the re- 


sult of mutual concession, though I could not con- | 


cur in the sentiment, still I should discharge my 
duty by a silent negative vote. But, in my opin- 
. ion, there is no occasion for gratulation or national 


laudation, as though we had achieved a conquest; į 


and thinking so, I shall say so, and shall say it 
plainly. 

‘The Senator from Missouri is highly content 
with this arrangement, and says, ‘ T'he first arti- 
‘cle, (that which establishes the boundary,) is 


tin the very words which I myself would have | 


‘used, if the two governments had left it to me to 
‘draw the boundary between them.” ‘ Forty- 
«nine is the line of right and of mutual conveni- 
‘ence between the two Powers, offered by us 
“since the time of Mr. Jefferson, and wonderfully 
‘adapted to the natural divisions of the country 
‘and the actual possessions of the two parties.” 
“ Mr. Jefferson offered this Jine in its whole ex- 
* tent in 1807; Mr. Monroe made the same offer in 


©1818; Mr. Adams offered it in 1826; Mr, Tyler | 


‘in 1842, and Mr. Polk in 1845; and by all except 
‘the last as a line of right.” ‘It is a marvelously 
t proper line, and does great honor to the discern- 
‘ment, or illustrate the good fortune of the French 


and British Commissioners, under the treaty of || 


‘Utrecht, by whom it was so long ago establish- 
sed.” 

I am not going to dig up the treaty of Utrecht 
from its quiet archaiological grave. I leave it 
‘alone with its glory.” Its day has passed by. 
It is an obsolete idea. Not even the Senator from 


Missouri, with his great powers, can breathe into | 


that: bygone work the breath of life. But were it 
otherwise, and were the parallel of 499 established 
by the tréaty of- Utrecht, what justification could 
we have for entertaining this projet, or even for re- 


But there is another view pressed with | 


| ernment negotiating about, and what is this Senate 


| Kennedy, the recollections of Mr. Pitkin, the com- 


| London or Paris, should be received as evidence, 


| And therefore it cannot give us what the Senator 
i from Missouri says was a line of right; offered by 


' whole extent by Mr. Jefferson. 


ceiving it? If England and the United States, 


through France, whoge title we hold, fixed that 
parallel, as the boundary of their possessions, ex- 
tending to the Western ocean, what is this Gov- 


discussing? The demand by England of “one 
inch or acre” south of that line would be as dis- 
honest, as it would be arrogant, not to say impu- 
dent; and our submission would brand us with 
everlasting disgrace. We have got her bond, as- 
signed to us by France, and her bond is all we 
shall have, if we yield to hér present pretensions, 
and substitute a treaty of Washington for a treaty 
of Utrecht, with its ‘marvellously proper line.” If 
this assumption be true, the two governments have 
been playing a most unworthy part before the 
world for half a century. Unworthy of the one, | 
which in effect denies its own solemn compact and 
disregards it@Bcoolly demanding a large slice of the 
territory it has acknowledged to be ours; and of 
the other, which receives the demand, with equal 
coolness, and prepares to yield to it. 

But, sir, bad as this claim is, it is not so bad as | 
that. The country now knows, that no line west 
of the Rocky Mountains was established under the 
treaty of Utrecht, and that, in fact, no such line 
could have been established. 

It knows, that the stipulations of that treaty ex- 
tended only to the French and English colonies. | 

It knows, that the country on the northwest 
coast was then, in effect, unknown and unclaimed, 
or if claimed at all, it was by Spain. 

It knows, that in the statement of the British 
claim by the British negotiators, this treaty of | 
Utrecht was never once alluded to, and that the | 
voyage of Captain Cook, in 1778, was urged by | 
them as the origin of their title. 

It knows, that the recognition of the Spanish 
title in 1790, by Great Britain, under the Nootka 
Sound Convention, was utterly inconsistent with 


. es es . | 
the notion of a division of that region between || 


France and England, three-fourths of a century | 


before. | 
It knows, that if such a line had been thus es- | 
tablished, better evidence of the fact ought to be | 
produced than loose and contradictory assertions | 
of obscure authors, not one of whom wrote con- | 
temporaneously with the alleged transaction, and | 
not one of whom, when carefully examined, asserts | 
that a line was established under the treaty of | 
Utrecht, as a boundary between the English and 
French possessions from the Atlantic to the North- | 
west ocean, upon the parallel of 490. Better evi- 
dence than is furnished by the collections of Mr. į 


munications of Colonel Pickering, or post prandium 
conversations at the table of Mr. Jefferson. 

It knows and feels, that the task of proving the 
establishment of this line devolves upon those who 
would limit their country’s claims by it; and that 
nothing but an authenticated copy of the procced- 
ings of the commissioners, from the archives at 


or entitled even to the slightest consideration. 
So much for the treaty of Uirecht, and for the 
line which was not established under it. | 
But unfortunately, the terms of this treaty do 
not give us the parallel of 49° for a boundary. 


all preceding Administrations. A line of right offered | 
as such by all preceding Administrations! ‘in its | 
” Of this fact, as | 
no proof is furnished, I may be permitted to re- | 
move it out of the way. I know of no document, | 
or even conversation, which shows, that such an | 
offer was ever made. But we have an authentic 

paper which proves that Mr. Jefferson did notand 

would not make such an offer, and that he rejected | 
a convention formed with England, because it | 
alluded to rights of the United States and of that | 
country west of the Rocky Mountains, and seemed | 
to assert their existence by necessary implication. į 
«c However reasonable,” said Mr. Madison in a | 
despatch to Messrs. Monroe and Pinckney, dated ! 
July, 1807, “ our claims may be,” (that is, “tour” j 
claims “on the continent of America, beyond the 
Stony Mountains,” in the words of the rejected 
convention) “compared with those of others,” | 
(evidently meaning England) “ it is impolitic, es- 
‘pecially at the present moment, to strengthen 
‘ Spanish jealousy of the United States, which it is | 


‘ probably an object of England to exeite. by. the 
€ clause in question.” © 3° “Ses 

So much for the offer 
by Mr. Jefferson. 

But whatever offer was made, it was not only 
an offer east of the Rocky Mountains,.but-it-was 
made, as is now perfectly understood, when ‘some 
obscure authorities had induced the presumption, 
not the belief, (for Mr. Madison clearly expressed: 
his doubts of their authenticity,) that a boundary 
line had been established between the English and 
French possessions on the parallel of 499, under 
the treaty of Utrecht. And it was made: some 
years before our title to the whole. of Oregon was 
strengthened and perfected by the cession. of Spain. 

So much for the value of this offer of Mr. Jeffer- 
son, even if it were made, as establishing the posi- 
tion that the parallel of 499 is now a line‘of right, 
because it would have been accepted as a boundary 
in 1807, not of Oregon, but of the country east: of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

But the same offer, says the Senator from Mis- 
souri, has been made by all the Administrations 
succeeding that of Mr. Jefferson, which have con- 
ducted this negotiation, and by all except that of 
Mr. Polk, as ‘a line of right.” “ By Mr. Mon- 
roe in 1818.” And this, too, was before our pur- 
chase of the Spanish claim, and therefore has no 
bearing upon our present title. But, however this 
may be, the assertion that the offer was: made as 
“a line of right,” may be judged by this fact, that 
our negotiators in 1818, Messrs. Gallatin. and 
Rush, under Mr. Monroe’s direction—and this, 
too, was yet before the Spanish cession—asserted 
the first exploration of the Columbia river by the 
United States, and ‘the formation ‘of the first 
establishment in the country through which. it 
flows, by their citizens.” They added: “ They 
did not assert that the United States had a perfect 
right to this country,” (evidently alluding to the 
Spanish claim,) but “ insisted that their claim was 
at least good against Great Britain.” 

In 1823, Mr. Monroe proposed to the British 
Government the latitude of 51° as the northern 
boundary of the possessions of the United States. 

Mr. Rush, in 1824, acting under the orders. of 
Mr. Monroe, claimed for the United States the 
whole country from 42° “to at least as far up as 
the 51st degree or north Jatitude.”” He asserted, 
likewise, that the claim of the United States, as 


of this line in its.whole extent 


i| high up as 60° would “preclude other nations 


from forming colonial establishments upon any 
portion of the American coast.’?: at 

He said also: “It was clear by the treaty of 
t Paris in 1763, that her territorial rights, (those of 
‘ Great Britain,) were bounded west by the Missis- 
‘sippi. ” 

Mr. Gallatin, in 1827, under the Administration 
of Mr. Adams, after the British Government had 
refused to accept the offer of compromise made to 
them, announced that the Government of the Uni- 
ted States were now released from any obligation 
imposed by that or a preceding offer, and would 
henceforth be at liberty lo contend for their. whole claim; 
which distinctly shows that the offer of 490 was.an 
offer of concession, and not of right. 

The Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Car- 
Houn,] who conducted the negotiation under Mr. 
Tyler, claimed for the United States “ the territory 
drained by the Columbia river,” which extends 
probably to the 53d parallel. He says “ he thinks 
‘he has shown a clear tide on the part of the United 
‘States to the whole region drained by the Colum- 
bia.” 

And these are the claims of the Administration 
of Mr. Monroe, of Mr. Adams, and of Mr. Tylers 


| each of which offered 49° as a line of right, as is now 


asserted; but each of which, asis here shown, car- 
ried our title far north of that limit;and agreed to 
accept it in a spirit of compromise. 

The head of one of these Administrations isnow 
living, and holding a seat among us in the councils 
of his country. He was also inthe cabinet of Mr. 
Monroe, and charged with the adjustment of this 
controversy. He has said in the House of Rep- 
resentatatives, this very session, that “we havea 
right to the whole of Oregon;”’ and again: “ She 
(Great Britain) had no claim whatever.” And the 
Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. CaLmouN;] 
who was Secretary. of State under Mr. Tyler, 
speaking of the convention of 1818 and 1827, told 
us not long since that “if we could-at:that time 
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< have obtained the latitude of 499 as a compromise 
‘ boundary, it would: have" been, well to have done 
tso% “© Negotiation must end in compromise 
‘(notin lines of right) or war.” <I also saw | 
“that if we compromised, it must be on the parallel 
6 of 499.” (I go for. compromise.” 

And the honorable Senator from Missouri him- | 
self, speaking..of the parallel of 49°, declared in 
1842, that “ without giving us what we were en- | 
‘titled to by the right of discovery, and as the 
* successors of Spain, it would still take from Great 
‘ Britain all she wanted.” That “as claiming from | 
‘Spain, our title is good againt England, through- į 
‘out the whole coast.” | 

“The British are excluded from the northwest | 
“coast of America for all the purposes of settlement | 
‘and of colonization,” ‘* Our title is clear, that of | 
‘the British null. 
‘states no derivation of it. ‘There is not a paper | 
tupon the face of the earth in which a British Min- | 
‘ister has stated a title or even a claim. They 
‘have endeavored to obtain the country by the | 
“arts of diplomacy, but have never stated a title, 
€ nor ever can state one.” ‘* Her title is her. will 
“and her. arms.” 

And here, but the other day, the Senator said, 
“Tthink the President did right to renew the offer 
of compromise his. predecessors had made.”? 

‘‘ These ave great points gained by the renewal 
tof the liberal offer of compromise, and I rejoice that 
‘we have gained them.” 


How a proposed line of boundary can be a lib- | 


eral offer of compromise, when at the same time it is 
“alme of right,” * marvellously proper,” estab- 
lished more than’ a century ago, giving us the full | 
extent of our true claim, it is not necessary that [| 
should inquire, and ifit were, I should find myself | 
ata dead fault. 
cludes concession, and no nation cedes anything 
which obtains all it is entitled to and all it has | 
demanded. And offers of compromise, when re- 
jected, never furnish ground of claim for an oppo- 
nent. They become as though they had not been 
made, leaving both parties, as Mr. Gallatin ex- 
pressed it, “ free to contend for their whole claim.” 

During the long and animated discussion which 
this subject has undergone at the present session 
in both Houses of Congress, a desire has been ex- 
pressed by many of those who have parole 
in it, to see the controversy terminated by the es- 
tablishment of a line of boundary upon the parallel 
of 499. Ido not recollect a single speaker who 


She sets up none; that is, she |} 


Compromise, ex vi termini, in- || 


features; neither ridge, nor hill, nor valley, nor 
| river, nor prairie; but pursues inflexibly one of 
the artificial circles of the globe, from the sammit 
of the. mountains to the sea; which cuts at right 
angles all its ranges, and in the middle of its course, 
its great river, with its magnificent basin, described 
by the honorable Senator from Missouri as “a 
‘country which can have but one people, one interest, 
€ one government, and that people should be American, 
‘that interest owrs, and that government republican. 
‘ ACCURSED AND INFAMOUS BE THE MAN THAT DI- 
f VIDES OR ALIENATES IT.” 

This region, thus recently destined to empire 
and indivisibility, is not only about to be divided, 
and almost the moiety of it alienated, but that 
division is so marvellously improper and unlucky, 
that it will cost us one of the proudest attributes 
of our independence—the control of one of our 
great rivers, within our own territagy, which we 
are to yield, in order that the country alienated 
may find ingress and égress to and from the ocean 
‘through that portion which we retain. 

But, I repeat, unfortunately for our. honor and 
our interest, the boundary fixed by this treaty is 
| not the parallel of 49°. "The Senator from Mis- 
souri say@Pit is, baling the “nonsense of every inch 
and every acre up to 49°,” and the stipulations, as 
I shall show, say that it is not. This saving ex- 
pression, ‘* the nonsense of every inch and every acre,” 
means, I suppose, when translated into plain Eng- 
lish, we should have had 49°, had not England de- 
mended territorial jurisdiction and free navigation, 
and grants of land south of that line, and these we will 
yield to her. So well content is the Senator with 
the proposed partition, that he says: ‘* It is in the 
‘very words I myself would have used, if the two Gov- 
‘ernments had left it to me to draw the boundary be- 
“tween them.” ` 

The principle that more or less is nonsense,” in 
a question of boundary, where each party goes for 
its “right,’? and not obtaining it, will go for a 
“fight,” is new tome. If, after this, it becomes 
ingrafted into the codes of national intercommu- 
nication, some commentator must tell us what 
divides the confines of sense and nonsense, and how 
much or how little must be claimed or yielded to 
obtain a place on the same side of the boundary. 

The honorable Senator from Missouri said two 
months since, “up to that line, if it becomes neces- 
y ‘sary, I am, willing to fight.” “ Forty-nine is the 
| ‘line of right with me, and acting upon the second 

‘half of the great maxim, submit to nothing wrong, 
| ‘IT shall submit to no INVASION or ENCROACHMENT 


has ever intimated the possibility of an adjustment 
less favorable to this country. Substantially” 
was indeed the qualification of one honorable 
member of this body. But I take it for granted, 
that when England insists upon concessions south 
of that line, and is prepared to obtain them, peace-. 


ably if she can, forcibly if she must, these demands |j 


are ‘ substantial” advantages, worth their conse- ij 


quences to us, if to her. The honorable Senator l 
from South Carolina [Mr. CaLnoun] has assumed | 
this parallel as a proper conventional boundary, | 
and the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wes- | 
ster] remarked emphatically, in answer to some | 
observations of the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. AL- | 
LEN,} “ but the gentleman from Ohio and the Senate | 
t wiil do me the justice to allow, that I said as plainly | 


t as I could speak, or put down words in writing, that | 


t England must not expect anything south of 49°. ji 


* said so in so many words.” 

And what said the Senator from Missouri on 
this point? “ Senators may now see why for twenty 
‘years I have adhered to this line of Utrecht. It is 
€ the line of right, which gives to us the Olympic district 
“and ils invaluable waters, and secures to us the river | 
“and valley of the Columbia. It is the ricHTING LINE | 
‘or rue UNITED STATES.” 

This line, the honorable Senator tells us now, 
“is a marvellously proper line, end does great honor ` 
* to the discernment, or illustrates the good fortune of | 
‘the French and British commissioners under the 
t treaty of Utrecht, by whom it was so long ago estab- 
* lished.” | 

In illustration of this remark, the Senator has | 
exhibited to us the topography of the country, I| 
shall not follow him in a review of it, but content | 

1 
1 


i 
t 


myself with remarking, that it passes my compre- || 


hension to. conceive how a line can be a marvel- 


lously proper, or a marvellously lucky one, ‘* won- i! ‘ 
derfully. adapted: to the natural divisions of a | 


H 


country,” which follows none of its geographical 


“upon that line.” 

i repeat, unfortunately the line of this treaty is 
not the parallel of 490. In three important arrange- 
| ments, or rather concessions on our part, we have 
nullified that line, and granted to the British Gov- 
ernment jurisdiction, and territory, and rights, 
south of it; and in another, adopting the implica- 
tion of the language, and the construction given to 
| it in this body, we have abandoned the navigation 
| of an arm of the occan, open to the other nations 
| of the earth, and belonging to us, as to them, by 
| virtue of our independence. The line of right and 
| of fight, and which was to become the line of 
| might, will, if this convention is ratified, hence- 
| forth exist only in peremptory claims, and elabo- 
| rate speeches, 

We cede to England the southern cap of Van- 
| couver’s Island, an important position, which has 


| 


two governments. hether it comes within the 
aving clause of an “inch or an acre,” more or 
| less, I shall not stop to inquire. Judging from the 
i imperfect map, I have examined, the extent of 
coast, following its indentations, cannot be much 
| less than one hundred miles. 


know of none but the old rule of might, “ stet pro 
i ratione voluntas.” 
yield it, and that tells the whole story. 

We grant the free navigation of the Columbia 
outh of 49° indefinitely, or, in other words, for- 
ver, The stipulation reads thus: “ From the 
point at which the 49th parallel shall be found to 
Intersect the great northern branch of the Colum- 
bia river, the navigation of the said branch shall 
be free and open to the Hudson Bay Company, 
‘and to all British subjects trading with the same, 
‘to the point where the said branch meets the 


Si 
e 
‘ 
‘ 
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been heretofore a subject of discussion between the | 


England demands it, and we | 


j 
f 


i 
| 


i 


| We are granting it. 


‘main stream of the Columbia, and thence down 
‘ the said main stream to the ocean,” &c. 

Here, sir, is a grant of free navigation, limited, - 
indeed, in its use, but unlimited in its duration. 
It is to endure as long as the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany shall endure, and to ascertain the longevity 
of the one, we must seek to ascertain the longévity 


of the other. 
The Hudson Bay Company was incorporated 
by Charles the Second, by a charter dated May 2, 
1671. The third section of that charter provides, 
that “the persons named, &c., shall be one body, 
‘ corporate and politic, &c., in deed and in name, 


‘&c., really and fully, forever,” &c. And the 
twelfth section provides, that the corporation shall 


| “ enjoy, &c., all and singular the premises hereby 


‘granted, with their and every of their rights, 
‘members, and jurisdictions, prerogatives, royal- 
‘ties, and appurtenances whatsoever, to them, 
‘&c., and their successors, FOREVER, &c., paying 
‘ yearly to us for the same, two elks and two black 
‘beaver, whensoever, &c., we, our heirs, &c., 
‘shall happen to enter into the said country, &c.’’ 

Thus we find the corporate life perpetual; and 
applying the charter to the treaty, we have the 
true measure of the obligation which this stipula- 
tion will impose upon us. No one in this body 
will deny that the grant is without limitation, and 
will exist as long as the grantee exists, unless 
there are restraining circumstances, which will re- 
duce this broad term forever within narrower limits. 
No member does deny it. And he, who seeks 
elsewhere than in the treaty, and in the charter, 
to change this privilege from a perpetual to a tem- 
porary one, is bound to state his case fully and 
fairly, to prove it. The burden is upon him. 

Well, sir, this effort is made, and it is our duty 
to investigate it; to know what we are actually 
called upon to cede, and how we can make that 
cession less, if it be found injurious in itself or 
dishonorable in its character. And this effort is 
made by two different hyporhesisgjf I may be 
permitted to divert that word from ifS true mean- 
ing, one of which depends upon an assumption 
without proof, and the other upon facts, confused- 
ly and contradictorily stated here, because imper- 
fectly known, and which, if true in their extent, 
would not touch our obligations under this con- 
vention, 

The Senator from Missouri has cut this new 
Gordian knot at a- single stroke. “Now,” he 
says, “ there happen to be two Hudson Bay Com! 


| panics, and those, who do not attend to that little 


fact, may fall into great error.” He then proceeds 
to select mero motu one of these companies, as the 
grantee of this privilege, and limits this existence 
to twenty-one years, and thus relieves us from the 
embarrassment, which is obviously felt within 


| these walls, and which will become a grave source 


of dissatisfaction out of them. 
Now, sir, if the honorable Senator be correct, 


| what sort of a spectacle are these two governments 


exhibiting tothe world? England sendsus.a projet, 
granting on our part one of the most important 
privileges, which one independent nation can yield 
to another, and there are two corporate bodies of 
the same name, which can receive it—one tempora- 
ry in its duration, and the other perpetual; and the 
grant is temporary or perpetual, as it enures to the 
one orto the other. And yet this convention, pur- 
porting to terminate present difficulties, and to pre- 
vent future ones, does not designate which of these 
two corporations is the recipient of this great con- 
cession; which is the true Dromio; and we, with 
a full knowledge of all this, instead of applying 
the proper remedy, and identifying, by a resolu- 
tion, the company, which is to profit by our con- 
cession, are gravely employing ourselves in de- 
termining, if the phrase stands as it is, to whom 
Ten words written in the con- 
vention, while it is now in our power, would settle 
this question, and leave us at the end of thirteen 
years in full possession of our sovereignty. But 
these words we have refused to insert, and the 
Senator from Connecticut, [Mr. Nizes,] found but 
ten votes in favor of his proposition, ‘that the 
‘right of navigating the Columbia river, secured 
‘to the Hudson Bay Company and to all British 
‘ subjects trading with the same, be limited to the 
‘year A. D. 1863, when it shall cease and deter- 


| ‘ mine;” although we have a full knowledge of the 


expectations of the British Government, and of 
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SENATE; 


the construction they put upon their own words, 
and of the sentiments and warnings of the Ameri- 
can Minister. In his despatch of May 18th, Mr. 
McLane, after stating that in consequence (among 
other things) of an expectation that in the United 
States this point “ may not be absolutely insisted 
on,” tells. us that the British Government “ could 
‘not be induced in the first instance to make an 
‘offer with such a qualification; yet if the adjust- 
‘ment of the question should be found to depend 
‘upon this point only, they would yield the de- | 
t mand to the permanent navigation of the river,” 
&c. _ But, sir, neither is the British nor the A meri- 
can Government obnoxious to this charge of dou- 
ble dealing, by proposing and ratifying a conven- 
_ hon granting this privilege to one of the companies, 
without identifying which, and with the knowledge 
that one party intends to apply the stipulations to 
one company, and the other to another. 

The Senator from Missouri says there are two 
Hudson Bay Companies, and warns us of the great 
error into which we shall fall, if we do not attend 
to this litile fact. But, I say the honorable Sena- 
tor has himself fallen into error. He will find 
there is but one company. He produces no proof 
of this fact, be it little or great—none whatever. It 
rests upon statement. Inow call for the authority, 
personal, political, or historical. The necessary 
proof devolves upon the Senator, who has the af- 
firmative of the question. And before the fact can 
be assumed, with a view to influence our proceed- 
ings, its existence must be established. I have 
already quoted extracts from a charter, incorpora- 
ting one Hudson Bay Company forever. Let a 
charter be produced which incorporates another, 
for a limited period, and then the little fact may 
prevent the great error. Till then I adhere to the 
law and lo the testimony. 

The Senator likewise states that the old com- 
pany, as he calls it, the only one as I call it, “ has 
no rights under its charter west of the Rocky 
Mountains.” The second company, he says, exists 
under a licens ‘It bears the name of the Hud- 
‘son Bay Company; but it is so distinct from 
‘the chartered company of King Charles, that it 
‘can carry on no trade on the waters of Hudson’s 
‘Bay, as the old Hudson’s Bay Company can 
‘ carry on none on the waters of the Pacific ocean.”’ 
All this, sir, is, in my view, erroneous, wholly so 
—resulting from some misapprehension, I know 
not what. No corporation can be created in Eng- 
land by license. It must be done by charter, with 
or without an act of Parliament. A license to 
trade with the Indians there, as here, is but a spe- 
cial permission, granted by the Government to pre- 
vent the abuses to which this traffic is liable. If 
the American Fur Company, founded by Mr. 
Astor, had been incorporated by Congress instead 
of the Legislature of New York, with a right of 
exclusive trade with the Indians in one of the terri- 
tories of the United States, it would have borne 
nota little resemblance to the Hudson Bay Com- 

any. If, by virtue of another act authorizing the 
ixecutive to issue licenses to trade with the En- 
dians, similar in some of its general principles to 
the existing act regulating trade and intercourse 
with the Indian tribes, a liccnse had been issued 
to this fur company to trade in some other terri- 
tory than that named in its charter for a term of 
years, the analogy between the English and the 
American companies would be sufficiently close to 
test the operation of the English Jaw by our own. 
This license would not bea charter. During its 
existence the company would trade under it just 
as an individual might do; and, upon its termina- 
tion that privilege would cease; but the corporation 
would exist, with all its other rights, as it existed | 
before. 

But, sir, it has been said by other Senators, who 
do not assert the existence of two Hudson Bay 
Companies, that this stipulation of free navigation, 
though granted to the Hudson Bay Company 
without limitation, will yet expire in 1863, because 
‘their license from the crown, for an exclusive right 
to trade with the Indians west of the Rocky 
Mountains, will expire at that time. Ido not see 
the sequitur in this case. 

If the British Government have granted to the 


| has no dependence upon the other. The grant in 


| an additional license, nor the termination of the 


for, in that event, we shall grant that company an 
additional franchise without limitation. The one 


this treaty can be no more controlled by a right to 
hunt beaver upon the Columbia, than by a right 
to hunt tigers upon the Ganges. This’ right of 
free navigation is granted tothe Hudson Bay Com- 
pany eo nomine.. The purposes to which they 
Shall apply it, is a question for them and not for 
us. There is not one word in this treaty about 
hunting, nor trading with the Indians, nor about 


privilege, when the trade may become open or 
unprofitable. All this is interpolated in discus- 
sion. The Senator from Missouri says indeed 
that the treaty “ stipulates for a company whose 
existence is to terminate in 1863.” My copy of 
that instrument contains no such stipulation, and 
therefore Í shall not argue the point. 

But, sir, let us look at this subject a little more 
narrowly. The charter of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, as we have seen, is perpetual. More than 
half a century since, another association, known 
as the Northwest Company, was instituted, which, 
in the process of time, extended its trade into re- 
mote regions, and came into contact wi@h its rival 
and predecessor. Differences arose, which ulti- 
mately produced hostilities, and an open war was 
for some time waged, almost under the arctic circle, 
in which the Indians were arrayed on both sides, 
and much blood was shed. Peace was at length 
restored, and the two companies, tired of their 
antagonist position, united together, and the North- 
west Company, which was an unincorporated 
association, was merged in the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany. This was in 1819, and in 1821 an act passed 
the British Parliament, authorizing the crown to 
grant licenses to trade with the Indians west of the 
Rocky Mountains, which region not being included 
within the original territorial limits of the Hudson 
Bay Company, would have been otherwise open 
for a period of twenty-one years. The first license 
was surrendered in 1838, and another granted, | 
which will expire in 1859. At that time, if not 
renewed, the trade will be open to all British 
subjects. 

These are the facts, and all the material ones: 
and now for their application. In the first place, 
the treaty contains no allusion to the licenses, nor 
to the state of things they have introduced. The 
free navigation is granted to the ‘Hudson Bay 
Company, and to all British subjects trading with 
the same;”’ whether to.be used in a freeor exclusive 
trade, for what posts or purposes, as the treaty 
does not decide, neither can we. These are ques- 
tions for the grantees, and not for the grantor. 

But in the second place, if the license is renew- 
ed, this free navigation will then be wanted, as it is 
now; and if not renewed, and the trade be thrown 
open, the FIudson Bay Company may carry on 
their operations like other British subjects, or other 
British subjects there may trade with them. In 
either event, these parties may use the navigation 
of the river, restrained by no will but their own. 

But again, what right have we to say that this 
company shall not transport their goods to and 
from their factories, within their original territo- 
ries, by the way of the Columbia river? It may 
be that some of the most western of these factories | 
may communicate with the ocean more speedily | 
and economically by that route, than by Hudson’s 
Bay. Can we say this shall not be done? And if | 
not, the answer settles the controversy. - Indeed, 
no one can pretend to foretell what may be the |i 
state of trade in the extensive regions north of 49° | 
some twenty years hence, nor what interests of the 
Hudson Bay Company may require them to pene- | 
trate there through one of our rivers, free and un- | 
obstructed; what purposes of traffic may be pro- | 
moted by the tenacious retention of this privilege, | 
nor what ‘ British subjects’? may choose to trade | 
with the company, that is, buy goods of them, in 
order to enjoy this privilege of free navigation, , 
with the advantages, legitimate or illegitimate, it may | 
bring with it. {n fact, it is difficult to argue such 
a question as this. It cannot be rendered clearer 
by illustration nor stronger by analysis. The 
matter lies within the narrowest compass. 
treaty grants to the Hudson Bay Company the 


i 
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Hudson Bay Company an additional franchise for 
a temporary’ period, they have done much more į 
wisely than we shall do if we ratify this treaty; 


period co-extending with its own duration. Its i 


| subsequent stage of the proceedings. 


The | 


right freely to navigate the Columbia river for a || 


duration is perpetual, and. therefore this: grant ig 
perpetual. And any inquiry out: of the words of 
this instrument, into the purposes to which. the 
grantees may apply the privilege, with a: view to 
limit it, is to adopt a mode of construing, or rather 
of controlling the grant, inconsistent with its lan- 
guage, and incompatible with the condition: of: the 
parties. By what process of law or of logic’shall 
we say to the British Government: The Hudson 
Bay Company is indeed a perpetual corporation, 
and we have granted to it, without limitation of 
time, the free navigation of the Columbia river; 
but you have.granted to it another franchise’ for 
twenty-one years, totally independent of ‘this, 
which you'may renew or not at your pleasure, and 


| therefore our grant of free navigation’ is limited’ tò 


the same period, and our obligation shall expire 
with yours. This would be cool; and, if submit- 
ted to, decisive. If the treaty is ratified without 
alteration, ‘‘time,’’ says the Senator from: Mis- 
souri, “ will bring an argument which no one can 
misunderstand.” ‘Time, indeed, cures the exist- 
ence of many errors, as well as corrects them, and 
falsifies many predictions. But it is wiser to avert 
difficulties than to meet them. Let us not depend 
upon time, but upon ourselves: Let us make this 
| instrament what we all say it ought to be, and ‘thus 
leave to the domain of the future one cause the less 
of controversy.* 

I do not at all agree with the Senator from Miy- 
souri, in his estimate of the valne of this right of 
free navigation, nor of the limitation of its use or 
abuse, Which circumstances will necessarily impose 
upon it. Certainly, a general grant to British sub- 
jects indiscriminately, would be worse than this, 
though for many years, and while the Hudson Bay 
Company retain the exclusive trade in the north- 
ern regions of Oregon, the effect will be the same, 
as that great corporation and its dependants must be 
the only traders. This right, freely to navigate the 
waters of one country, secured by treaty stipula- 
tions to another, is liable to grave objections. 
Carefully guarded and used, it is stillan encroach- 
ment upon municipal jurisdiction. If abused, as it 
easily may be, it exposes the public revenue and 
the fiscal system of a country to losses and injury. 
And questions must perpetually arise in its exer- 
cise, delicate and difficult in themselves, and giving 


aah arene als 

* The Senator from Missouri, in a note appended, to ‘his 
printed speech, states that, “since this was spoken, the let- 
€ ter of Mr. Buchanan to Mr. McLane, before the ratification 
‘ofthe treaty, has been pubi shody in which our: Secretary’ 


‘informs Mr. McLane that he had given notice to`Mr. Pa 


į kenlam that the Senate bad advised the acceptance of the 


£ British proposition, in this limited sense, and instructed him 
‘ toadvise Lord Aberdeen accordingly. No protest has been 
‘received from the British Government against this únder- 
‘standing, so that the question is at an end.” 

Tam afraid the question has more vi tality than the Senator 
imagines when he thus summarily disposes of it. What 
effect a formal protest, accompanying the ratification of a 
treaty, has upon the construction of the language employed 
in it, it is not necessary to inquire at this time, for that case 
is not before us. The course of Mr. Buchanan, as indicated 
in his letter, and with the facts as he believed them to exist, 
was correct and prudent; and had the Senate passed the 
resolution he anticipated and obviously desired, and-had the 
British Government received it without any counter decla- 
ration, we might fairly insist that the grant in the treaty. was 
controlled by this understanding. But unfortunately we are 
deprived of this auxiliary. The Senate not only passed no 
such resolution, but positively rejected one, only ten mem- 
bers voting in its favor, and the Senator from Missouri voting 
against it, And this took place thé day before the date of 
Mr. Buchanan’s letter, and was no doubtunknown to hiin 
when he wrote. 

his conversation with Mr. Pakenham, which Mr. Me- 
Lane was requested to communicate to Lord Aberdeen, 
and which took place before the trealy was drawn up, seems 
to have had for its object to prepare the British Government 
for some formal action on our part, and the precaution: wia 
a prudent one. But this action came not, nor does. the 
subject present itself upon the records of the Seuate.in the 
We took the pro- 
jet, major and minor articles, and free nuvigation, and an, 
and did not even attempt, directly or indireetly, to limitthis 
obnoxious privilege. What Lord Aberdeen may have said 
to Mr. McLane in their conversation, we are not told: but 
certainty, protests to expound treaties, whether extending 
or restraining the natural import of the language, must be 
made of sterner stuf than. the report of a conversation, sta- 
ting what was understood to. be the views of the Senate, 
(not of the Executive,) on the question of advising that a 
treaty should be formed, and before it was even drawn up, 
and stating also, that on its ratification, their seutirnents 
would be authentically embodied, in order, no donbt, that 
they might be transmitted with the treaty itself, as our expo- 
| sition of the extent of our obligations. _T repeat, the object 
| of the Secretary was à proper one, buthis expectations were 
| defeated by the action, or rather by the inaction of the Sen- 
| ate. 
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tova foreign government the right. to interfere in 
concerns, which are local in their nature,: and 
ought to depend on local law. Pas 
 Efthe free navigation of the Columbia. river 
“were granted to Great Britain, this would be a 
“source of perpetual strife and collision between 
‘the citizens and subjects of the two nations In 
< these remote regions. It would be almost impos- 
“gible by any vigilance, which eould be exerted, 
“to execute the laws. of the respective countries, 
‘and: prevent smuggling on either side of the 
river. : 

‘< Besides, there are several portages around the 
‘ falls.and rapids of this river and its branches, the 
‘use of which is necessary to the enjoyment of its | 
‘ free navigation. | 

«This would introduce the subjects of Great j 
‘ Britain with their merchandise into the heart of | 
“the country, and thus greatly increase the evil 
“beyond what it would be, if they were confined | 
‘to the channel of the river.” * 

The British Government felt the force of these 
views when its own interests were in question. lt 
was only when ours were involved, that the aspect 
of the subject was changed. At the very time, 


estimate of what we. give, and what 
we retain. But we find fifteen Senators voting 
against this call, and there are indications that we 
shall proceed to the final consummation of our 
labor, without awaiting the answer.* The most 
we know, and it is not much, comes from Lord 
Aberdeen. Were the source impartial, still the 
information is too vague for discreet action. But, 
coming as it does, from the organ of the British 
| Government, we may well receive it with caution, 
upon general principles, and without any offensive 
imputation. Lord Aberdeen told Mr. McLane 
that “« the British settlements between the Colum- 
‘bia river and the 49th parallel, are not believed 
‘to be numerous, consisting, as he supposes, ofa 
‘ few families, and two or three forts and stations.” 
South of the Columbia, we have no information, 
positive or conjectural, though it is understood 
that the late or the present Governor of the Hudson 
Bay Company holds in his own right one of the 
best positions in the country. I presume this 
lucky example has found or made many fol- 
lowers. ; 
Nor does the treaty define the uses to which 

these British forts upon our soil may be put, any 


a conjectural 


while demanding the free navigation of the Colum- 
bia ‘river, we are told by Mr. McLane that «¢ Lord 
« Aberdeen: had very positively and explicitly de- 
‘clined to treat of the navigation of the St, Law- 
«rence in connexion with that of the Columbia; 


“and that if it were desirable for us to offer one for | 
‘the other, he would on no account enter into a} 


‘negotiation in regard to the St. Lawrence.” 

Besides the usual objection to grants of free 
navigation, there are peculiar circumstances w 
increase the dangers of this privilege. It is not 
alone the right of free navigation which is granted | 
by this treaty, but it grants the right also to use 
the portages, wherever the communication 1s m- 
terrupted by falls or rapids, ‘lt being understood 
“that all the usual portages along the line thus 
«described, (that is, the line of the river,) shall be 
< free and open.” 4 

Now, sir, no. one knows the number and extent 
of roads thus laid open to foreigners within our 


territory. I have travelled along portage paths in 
the northwest some miles in length, and which, 


from the physical conformation of the country, 
left at considerable distance, the streams, whose 
interrupted navigation rendered necessary this 
tedious mode of transportation, When a boat 
reaches ono of these impediments, it is taken from 
the water, and, together with its lading, is carried 
upon the shoulders of the crew loa navigable point 


in the river, and there again committed to the |; 


stream. The goods are. formed into packages, 
adapted to this labor, and may thus be concealed 
or disposed of, with litte risk of detection, and in 
contempt of revenue laws and revenue officers. 
The Senator from Missouri sees, in the kind of 
vessels to be used in this navigation, a further re- 
striction of it. For myself, I see the greater dan- | 
ger. Those portages running into the country, | 
and travelled by bands of foreign traders, carrying 

on their backs the goods destined for an extensive 

trade, will furnish stations for smuggling which | 
no vigilance can prevent or detect, | 

This treaty contains stipulations which grant an 
unknown portion af the country, as far down as 
429, to British subjects, seven degrees south of our 
line of right. The third and fourth articles are 
devoted. to this object. 

The practical difficulty we now experience is 
this: that we know nothing of the number, extent, 
position, or value of these claims. Should we 
ratify this treaty to-day, and be asked on leaving 
the Capitol, how much of our own territory we 
had ceded, there is not one of us could answer, 
whether five or five million of acres. Sensible of 
this absence of all knowledge, we have, indeed, 
passed a resolution and directed its immediate 
transmission to the President, asking such infor- 
mation as may be in his possession, and as will 
enable us to discharge our duties with at any rate 
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*{ have here substituted for my own remarks the words 
of Mr. Buchanan to Mr. McLane, in a letter of July 1 
1845, which was communicated to the Senate since this dis- 
cussion took place, The reader will gain hy this anachron- 
jam, and will, therefore, pardon it, Mr. Buchanan, with 
his usual felicity of thought aud diction, has illustrated this 


es which |! 


more tha their number. Isuppose they are hard- 
ly designed to protect the American flag. 

The Senator from Indiana, with one of those 
flashes of true eloquence which illuminate, while 
they convince, has happily described the position 
in which this treaty will leave us. Instead of 
being joint occupants of the whole country, as we 
now are, we shall cede the northern portion of it, 
and become joint occupants of the southern por-/ 
tion.t 

The farms, &c., of the “Puget Land Agricultural | 
Association are to be confirmed.” The tenure, 
therefore, of this property is unquestionable. 

“The possessory rights” of the Hudson Bay 
Company, and of all other British Suec occu- | 
pying land, whether north or south of the Colum- 
bia river, are to be “ respected.’? In the former 
class of cases, that of the Puget’s Land Agricul- 
tural Association, the British Government, I pre- 
sume, had given initiatory titles, which we are to 
confirm; while in the latter, the rights are derived 
from occupation, and thence the difference in the 
phraseology. 

What will be the effect of this stipulation to 
“respect” these “ possessory rights?” This in- 
quiry has been made, and the true answer is im- 
portant. We know the object of the British Gov- 
ernment, and the construction they will put upon 
| this obligation. Our Minister has told us so much. 
' A perpetual title”? to all British occupants. Mr. | 
McLane supposed that this claim would be limited 
to the country between the Columbia river and the | 
49th parallel; but if sach was at first the intention, | 
it has been abandoned, and the provision now 
covers the whole “ territory.” 

‘¢ Possessory rights shall be respected.” This 
is a treaty between two great nations. We are 
told by an honorable Senator, that the language of 
the article is ‘technical and precise,” and that its 
object would seem to be for the quiel of the company 
and other British subjects, till they can remove. ‘This 
presumed motive of the British Government is | 
contradicted by the report of our Minister; and 
the characteristic of technical precision is hardly 
supported by the words ‘farms, lands, and other 
proper z,” descriptive of one class of cases, and } 
the * cespect of possessory rights’? applied to 
ar wher. “ Possessory rights shall be respected.” 
Not for to-day, not for to-morrow, nor till the 
owners can remove; but indefinitely; and we, who 
are imposing the obligation upon ourselves, must 
expect to have it construed most strongly against 
us. If, at any time, these “ possessory righis” 
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* The treaty was ratified the same day, without any an- 
swer to the call, which, indeed, could not have been given. 


tAn article, which is now passing through the western 
papers, shows what may be consequences of these improvi- 
dent grants, made in utter ignorance of the cxtent of the 
obligations they impose upon Us. 

«Mr. Genois, with ten others, recently arrived at St. 
Louis from Oregon,” &e. ‘Phe Reveille remarks, that “on 
‘perusing the treaty, Mr. G. referred to the clause securing 
‘to the Hudson Bay Companies the sites they have selected 
cas a most injurious azreement for the interest of the people of 
$ Oregon; because this company is in possession of the best 
‘sites south of 49 degrees, and by their immense capital and 


are. terminated by grants to others, they. will be 
no longer ‘‘respected,” and we fix the duration of 
an obligation, left without limitation in the treaty. 
The first words of the article,” (future appro- 
priation,) says the Senator from Missouri, “ admit 
our right to dispose of these possessions,’’ &c. 
eT he treaty says: “In the future appropriation of 
‘the territory, &c., the possessory rights, &c., 
‘shall be respected.” Certainly, they admit it; 
but unfortunately for the exposition, which the 
Senator would give of them, it is precisely-in the 
act of appropriation that these rights are to be 
‘*yespected.”’ The British Government undoubt- 
edly knew that before the land was sold, agreeably 
to our policy, actual settlers would be undisturbed. 
So far, therefore, is this stipulation from seeking 
to provide a short time for the occupants to remove 
on the change of government, that it may not 
come into operation for some years, and cannot 
for a considerable time. And when we ‘“ appro- 
priate” the land, how are we to redeem this obliga- 
tion to “respect” the possessory rights of the 
occupants, but by converting these rights into 
actual titles? We cannot convey their lands to 
anybody else, and if we hold them, we must hold 
them indefinitely, leaving the occupants in posses- 
sion, and with their rights “ respected,” —-a system 
of policy at war with our practice and our institu- 
tions. As to the limitation.of ‘ seventeen years,” 
it is imposed by the Senator from. Missouri, and 
not by the treaty. I find no ‘ new licensed com- 
pany” there, nor any ‘‘old” one. ‘The assurance 
is given, in the one case, to the “ Hudson Bay 
Company,” and in the other, to ‘all British sub- 
jects,” interested, and equally in both cases, with- 
out restriction, as to duration and extent. 

But there is still another stipulation liable to 
serious objections. It is the proviso to the first 
article. That article, after establishing a boundary 
upon the parallel of 49° from the mountains to the 
sea, in the Straits of Fuca, adds, ‘ provided, how- 
‘ever, that the navigation of the whole of the said 
‘channel and straits, south of the ¢9th parallel of 
‘ north latitude, remain free and open to both par- 

lies. 

Vancouver’s Island is separated from the conti- 
nent by an arm of the sea about two hundred and 
fifty miles in extent, different portions of which are 
known by different names. One part is called the 
Straits of Fuca, another the Canal of Arro, another 
the Gulf of Georgia, and a fourth Queen Char- 
lotte’s Sound. This channel of communication 
sometimes spreads into broad bays, and then con- 
tracts into narrow straits. But broader or narrow- 
er, itruns from sea to sea, and cannot be taken 
from the great mass of general property, and ap- 
propriated to a particular power. Norshould one 
nation be deprived of its use but by its own con- 
sent. Without this provision England and the 
United States especially, owning the coast of this 
channel through its whole extent, and other na- 
tions, upon general principles, would be entitled to 
its free navigation. Why, then, this assertion of 
a mutual right south of 49°, unless, by a kind of 
exclusion of a conclusion, Great Britain 1s hereafter 
to claim that north of 49°, where there is no stipu- 
lation, this communication is closed to us. Such . 
| is the construction given to the claim by the Sena- 
- tor from Missouri; and though I do not concur 
' with him, yet J think it our duty to guard against 
an interpretation which, by asserting our right to 
‘a part, is construed to cede our right to the re~ 
; mainder, and that without the slightest considera- 
‘tion. The Senator says “ the proviso is fair and 
'fequal.”” <t West, the straits open from the sea and 
| ‘ penetrate the continent about one hundred miles, and 
‘then branch north and south? ‘s These waters 
‘being all narrow and inland, become our private 
i © waters, and are subject to our municipal jurisdic- 
|‘ tion. So of the straits which go north. At first 
| € they open out largely behind Vancouver's Island 
| ‘and make the Gulf of Georgia, then they con- 
i í tract,” &e. 

“These narrow waters, like those of Puget’s 
| ‘Sound, &c., are private property, subject io the 
l ‘municipal jurisdiction of the British, to whom 
i‘ they belong. I hold the proviso to be conform- 
| Sable to the laws of nations, and fair and equal in 
‘itself, and fully.approve. of it.” 

For myself, sir, [hold the proviso to be non-con- 


subject far better thaw I did or could de, 


t power, break down al] American traders who attempt to 
“compete with. them.’? 


i formable to the laws of nations, unfair and unequal in 
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itself, and fully disapprove of it.. This doctrine of 
amare clausumis unsuited to the age, and unaccept- 
able to it. It is antiquated, Jike the treaty of 
Utrecht. It seeks’ to appropriate to one nation— 
what God gave to all the earth—the use of the 
waters that surround it. At one time italmost 
made of the British Channel a British tiver, upon 
which England claimed, that the ships of other 
nations should not sail without an acknowledgment 
of her supremacy. . 

But there is an obvious difference, which, how- 
ever, has escaped remark, between the waters, such 
as Puget’s Sound, and others which penetrate our 
territory, and there terminate, and the arm of the 
sca, extending from Cape Flattery to Cape Caution, 
which separates Vancouver’s Island from the con- 
tinent, and is a great line of communication, open 
to the ocean, and communicating with it through 
its whole extent. 

{I find this subject so clearly stated, and the true 
doctrine so ably laid down in a letter from Mr. 
Buchanan to Mr. McLane, dated February 26, 


1846, that I am tempted to make a quotation from | 


1t: 


“There is one point which it is necessary to guard, wheth- 
er the first or the second proposition should be submitted to 
by the British Government. The Straits of Fuca is an arm 
of the sea, and, under the public law, all nations would pos- 
sess the same right to navigate it throughout its whole exten t 
as they now have to the navigation of the British channel. 


Still, to prevent future difficulties, this ought to be clearly į 


and distinctly understood. It is rendered the more necessa- 
ry when we recollect that that Russian Government, not 
many years ago, asserfed a claim to the exclusive navigation 
of the northern Pacific ocean, between its Asiatic and Ameri- 
can territories, on the principle that it was a‘ close sea.’ iat 
Under these circumstances what should we do? 
Voluntarily exclude the American flag fiom an arm 
of the ocean, and thus shut it up, or amend this 
proviso by declaring that the whole of these straits 
is free to us, as well as to all other nations, so that 
they shall neither expressly, nor by implication, 
pass under the sovereignty of a single power? 
hat possiblegobjection can be urged against this 


course? Would England reject this convention, | 
because we refuse to accede to this proposition, | 
which even here is construed into a surrender of | 


an essential characteristic of national sovereignty ? 
No; and if she did, she would do so at the risk of 
encountering the reproach of the world, and the 
indignant feelings of this whole country. 

Now, sir, what is our position? There are seri- 
ous objections to this treaty. We all agree to that; 
every one of us. Doubts exist as to the extent of 
some of its stipulations; but none as to their un- 
favorable character, whether more or less restrain- 
ed by construction. Neither our own Minister, 
nor the British Government, expects its ratifica- 
tion without modification. That isevident.. There 
is an ample remedy within our reach for some of 


these evils, if not for all of them. A remedy with- i 


out hazard, and without cost. Let us ask, and we 
shall receive.’ Let us not accept as an ultimatum 
what is not intended as such. If we must hasten, 
let us hasten slowly. It is a wise old maxim, and 
none the less wise for its age. The responsibility 
is upon the Senate. We have taken it. Te becomes 
us faithfully to meet it: to gain all we can for our 
country, without too great a sacrifice. The whole 
matter is within our reach. Our hand is still upon 


; AE a 
the instrument. Not one obligation is yet imposed | 


upon us. We may, therefore, fully expose the 
nature of the duties we shall take upon ourselves, 
‘if we become a party to this treaty. We ought 
searchingly to examine them, in order to reject or 
modify them, if found too onerous. This is equally 
the dictate of wisdom and of patriotism. Byacon- 
ditional ratification, we can assert our own honor, 
and strip these objectionable stipulations of their 
most obnoxious features. 
without an effort to avert them, and with the 


knowledge, that we can avert them, or some of | 


them, and will not, I am afraid we shall regret our 
precipitate action, and the country an arrangement 
which will give us neither what we demanded, nor 
what we offered. Neither 60°, nor 54° 40', nor 
519, nor 40°, nor the line of Utrecht, nor the line 
of right, nor the valley of the Columbia, and which 
creates obligations not less injurious than unac- 
ceptable, 


* Jt will ‘be perceived that this extract is inserted here, 
thongh not:read in the Senate, because it fully illustrates 
the subject... It had not been communicated to Congress 
when this discussion took place. 


If imposed upon us | 
ii was forever dishonored—that a blot was cast on i 


TEXAN NAVY. 


SPEECH OF MR. HOUSTON, 
OF TEXAS, 
ily rue Senare, July 31, 1846. 
On the bill authorizing the President to increase 
the Naval Establishment of the United States, by 


adding thereto the Naval Establishment of the 
late republic of Texas. 


Mr. HOUSTON expressed his strong reluctance 
to occupy, at this late period of the session, any 
portion of the time of the Senate, but pleaded as 
his apology a strong conviction of duty in the case. 
He regretted very much that any difficulty should 
have arisen as to the authority of the President to 
| incorporate the navy of Texas into that of the 


fact, he must be pardoned for going into some of 
the circumstances which, in his judgment, made 
i| the right of the President to do so extremely plain, 
He did not know that he should be able to do en- 
tire justice to the details of the case, in stating the 
| circumstances which had preceded the annexation 
ii of Texas to the Union, and the conditions which 
H 

| nexation. 


nated with the United States. 
had the option of proposing annexation or not: she 
| chose to make the proposal, and Texas had accept- 
jed it. Unless the conditions appeared to her ver 


have acceded to them. And could any one believe 
that, if she had understood that no provision was 
to be made for her naval officers, she would ever 
have accepted a proposition which was in its very 
nature unjust and degrading to them? He pre- 


| thought for a moment. 
herself with the republic of the North on certain 


| in good faith most strictly to fulfil them? There 
was no Senator here from Texas who came sup- 
plicating for the munificence of this Government. 
They were here to demand what they claimed to be 
| the rights of Texas, 
| the Government. If they were begging here for 
mere grace and favor, they might not perhaps ex- 
pect to receive much in that relation; but when they 
came and made a direct appeal for rights, the 
ground was changed. Such was the attitude of 
himself and his colleague on this occasion : they 
|| were claimants, not suppliants. Every promise, 
|i every pledge which one nation could extend to 
i| another, was made to Texas to induce her to be- 
|| come a part of this republic. On those promises 
and on the faith of those pledges she had come; 
i| and now it remained for the United States to re- 
| deem her plighted faith by giving Texas what she 
|, was justly entitled to. That she demanded, and 
she asked nothing more. By this bill it would be 
left diseretionary with the President whether he 
should incorporate the navy of Texas into that of 
the United States or not. And was it to be supposed 
that he would do so unless Texas had meritorious 


j 
i 
i 


as officers were worthy of being received? It 
would be conceding but little to Texas to do this: 
| it would be granting to her no favor, but simply a 
| small portion of the justice to which she was enti- 
| led. Had Texas, after stipulating with the Uni- 
ted States certain conditions on which she would 
enter this Union, failed to fulfil those conditions 


| the fair escutcheon of her fame; and was the pow- 
| er of this Government to excuse it, if, on its 
|! part, it should be guilty of the like failure? 
' He insisted that it could not. If she now refused 

to do what. she promised when inviting Texas 

into the Union, her name as a nation could not 
| escape the degradation to which it would be 


ulations were, Mr. H. would now proceed to 
show from the correspondence of the American 
chargé d’affaires, who reiterated them again and 
| again, who urged her to accept the conditions, and 
H who pledged himself that if she did so her honor 


United States; but, since such was unhappily the | 


had been proposed to her as the basis of that an- 


It was certainly true that the overture had origi- | 
This Government 


; y | from having been Territories, 
| favorable, it was not to be presumed that she would 


; sumed no gentleman here would entertain such a | 
If, then, she had united f 


conditions and guarantees, (among which she of | 
course understood the admission of her navy to be | 
one,) was not this Government bound in honor and |! 


according to the stipulations of || 


claims, and unless the individuals to be admitted | 


after her reception, Mr. H. should feel that she | 


| 
| 
| 
i inevitably subjected. What those offers and stip- | 


should he safe, and- her national shield should ges 
main withouta stain. Texas had now entered the 
Union, and Mr. H. made his solemn appeal tothe 
Senate to say whether these promises. should: be 
|| complied with, or whether a sister. State should 
have her rights-deniéd, and should be treated with 
contempt, because she acceded to propositions vol: 
untarily made to het by this Government.: “Wiere 
her representative here to be told that she had no. 
right? or that it did not suit the convenience ofthe 
United States to comply with the solemn pledges 
which had been given? BG 

Mr. H. here proceeded to read a letter from: Mr. 
Donelson, United States chargé to Texas; dated 
the 1Ith June, 1845: Patek 

“The manifestations of her wish ‘and’ determination to 
be restored to the bosom of the republican family: have been 
unchanged by the denunciations of war, and have ben ex- 
pressed in opposition to most artful attempts to’ create a 
doubt about the final action of the Congrags of the United 
States in passing the law yet necessary for her admission 
into the Union. So generous a confidence is worthy of a 
people who value the blessings of freedom, and cannot be 
disappointed. As sure as Texas accepts the proposals for 
her annexation to the Union, and adopts a republican form 
of government not incompatible in its provisions with the 
Constitntion of the United States, so sure will the Congress 
of the United, States, which has never yet violated its engage 
ment, declare Texas to he a State of the Union, with all 
|| the sovereignty, rights, and privileges, of any other State.” 

Mr. H. said there was no analogy between the 
condition of Texas and the other States of this 
Union which had heen incorporated into it since 
the independence of the old thirteen. ‘There were 
ii States which had gradually grown up into’ such 
They had ‘passed 
the ordeal of a territorial pupilage; but Texas came 
into the Union full grown. She entered it not as. 
a dependent Territory, but as an independent, co- 
equal, and confederate State. She had heen- created 
a State in anticipation that she might so enter 
| She had not been raised from a state of childhood, 
and dependency to independence, but it was stipu- 
lated that she should be incorporated into the Union 
|| on an equal footing with the other States. 
i| Now if she was ina state of equality with the 
other States of the Confederacy, might she not 
i claim to have something like her just proportion 
j and quota in the officers of the United States? 
|| Whoever would look at the Register would discover 
i; that there were fifteen hundred of such officers 
If equally divided among the States, this would 
give to each State not less than fifty-six. Was 
| Texas to be deprived of all participation in-this 
privilege? Was she to be degraded from her equal 
rank with her sister States? And ‘thongh it might 
be insisted that the navy of the United States had. - 
been called into existence and maintained and in- 
creased before Texas became a part of the Union, 
yet Texas, being now in the Union, would ‘be 
called to bear her full_part in supporting the ex- 
| penses of the navy. Tf, then, she was not to be 
| exempt from connexion with it in a pecuniary 
view, why must she be politically excluded? 
Either she had rights or she had none. If she 
had rights, she held them asa sovereign State; if 
she had not, she was no sovereign, Mr. H. con- 
tended that she had rights as perfect and to the 
same extent as any other State in the Confedera- 
ey; and if they were notaccorded to her she might 
well complain of injury and injustice. 

But it was maintained by some gentlemen that 
to incorporate the Texan navy into ours would he 
to wound the honor of American officers. Mr. 
! H. denied that any such consequence would fol- 
low. The fact that the navy of Texas was to be 
incorporated into the navy of the United States on 
| the same principle as Texas herself was incorpo- 
rated into the Union, did not infer the introduc- 
i tion of unworthy persons as officers of her navy: 
| This bill left the power of selection and nomina- 
|| tion with the President of the United States. Were 
| Senators afraid to trust him with the guardianship 
i; of the honor of the officers of our own navy, after 
i, twenty millions of freemen had elected him. their 
i| Chief Magistrate? Could they suppose that he 
i would requite so generous a confidence by. perfidy 
H 

| 
|! 
H 
ji 


to any arm of the:service? Surely not. But if 
this consideration did not form of itself a sufficient 
guarantee, the Senate possessed one of a higher 
li and more direct kind. AJl nominations of Texan 
i] officers must come before the Senate itself; and 
|| when those claims were presented here, would. not 
i gentlemen. have an opportunity to serutinize. the 
li merits of the applicants? Could he distrust either 
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the honor of the Executive or the vigilance. and 
fidelity of the Senate, then would -he distrust the 
heart that. beat in his own bosom, and believe that 
nature had imbued all men with the principle of 
perfidy. 

It-was a trath which all must be prepared to 
admit, that men might be biased by the influence 
of friends and relations. The ties of kindred and 
of friendship were apt to warp*the judgment and 
render men averse to what they supposed would |: 
be:injurious: to the interests of those whom they 
loved; but happily the annexation of the Texan |; 
navy did not clash with the interests or the honor | 
of American naval officers. If, indeed, the officers 
of the Texan navy were to be introduced into that |; 

| 
| 


of the United States without any additional places 
to fill, and they were placed where officers of the 
American navy ought to be, the charge of over- 
slaughing would be just, and the annexation would 
infer a violation of the claims of all the officers in 
the navy-and an interference with their prospects 
of promotion; but if the addition of the Texan navy 
created aS many new places as it brought in new | 
officers, injury would be done to none. . Supposing 
we had ‘ninety-seven post captains now in the 
navy, an additional post captain from the Texan 
navy. would not diminish their claims; on the con- 
trary, it would multiply to all below that rank the 
expectation of vacancies by death, and leave them 


+ so large a territo 
| good and liberal feelings which have never yet failed to bring 


ment and good faith of the United States towards 
Texas. Hear what he said: 


«c Both in the United States and here, all parties seem to 
have come to the conclusion, that on. the basis of the first 
and second sectiuns, the proposed union ought to take place, 
and that it is better to leave the correction of such defects 
as they may contain to future legislative agreements, after 
Texas shal} have become a State, than to attempt itnow.”” 

Again: ; 

cc Jf that basis he accepted by Texas, it secures her admis- 
sion into the Union with the least possible delay and ex- 


i pense; and it leaves the objections to be obviated hereafter, 
| when they can be examined without prejudice, with all the 
| information and light which can be collected trom the rec- 
| ords and experience of both countries. After the admission 
| of Texas as a State, the party excitement engendered by the 


discussion of the measure will have passed away ; she will 


' have Representatives in both Houses of Congress, to explain 


her wants; and ié muy be expected that with the accession of 
to the limits of the Union, will come those 


to a nutional measure, once consummated, thesupport and pro- 
tection of all parties; nor ever permitted injustice or injury, 
sectional or individual, to remain a blot upon the escutcheon of 
the Union. In proportion, then, as Texas has suffered from 
the delay of the measure which is to restore her to the bosom 
of ber natural friends, in proportion as her struggle to achieve 
and maintain ber independence has exposed her to merciless 
assaults from Mexicans andsavages, MAY SHE EXPECT TO HAVE 
THE NOBLE BAND THAT FOUGHT HER BATTLES HONORED AND 
REWARDED, and all the fruits of her success, in war and in 
peace, blessed by the sympaTHy and COMPENSATED by the 
Love and admiration of a happy and united people.” 

And again: 

«c And it was also believed that a like spirit would induce 


on a perfect equality as to promotion. ! Texas to overlook minor considerations, relying on that 


But it was objecied, that under a bill like this, |! 
Texan officers might be introduced against whom || 
very strong prejudices were in some quarters enter- || 
tained. Having had official duties to perform in 
connexion with the navy of Texas, Mr. H. would 
forbear all comments upon this branch of the sub- 
ject. He did not think that the carrying out of | 
this bill depended on the merits or demerits of 
individuals, It contained correctives and guards 
which must operate to prevent the introduction of |! 
unworthy characters, if any such existed. To 
determine the fate of a bill which secured to a 
nation its, rights, by a reference to the particular 
individuals who would immediately be benefited 
by it, was a false principle, and an unjust and 
iniquitous test of its merits as a public measure, 
The propriety of passing the bill, the equity and 
the justice of the measure it enacted, ought to be 
determined, not by the character of particular men, 
but by the public relations existing between Texas 
and the United States, or between Texas asa State 
and her other sister States. She had been incor- | 
porated with the clear understanding that certain | 
things should be guarantied to her as rights, not | 
connected with or dependant upon the character of j 
individuals, but growing out of her sovereignty | 
and the compact made with her, È 

Mr, Jones, the President of Texas, in his mes- 
sage to Congress, under date of 16th June, 1845, 
remarked as-follows: 

“The Executive bas mach satisfaction in observing, what 
no doubt will forcibly arrest the attention of the Congress, 
that although the terms embraced in the resolutions of the 
United States Cong! may at first have appeared less favor- 
able than was desirable for Texas, the very liberal and mag- 
nunimous views entertuincd by the President of the United 
States towards Terus, and the promises mude through the rep- | 
wesentutive of that country, in regard to future advantages to 
be extended to her if she consents to the proposed union, render 
tuose terms much mere acceptable than they would otherwise 
bave been.” 

From the tenor of this reply by the President of 
the republic, it must be obvious to every one, that }| 
had the ground then been taken by the American | 
chargé which some gentlemen now assume, and | 
had the Texan navy been denounced in the propo- 
sals for annexation as it was now denounced in 
debate, Texas never would have been annexed to 
this Union. ‘The simple question he would press 
upon the Senate was this: Have the pledges given 
to Texas been fulfilled? If they have not, and | 
their fulfilment yet remained within the power of 
this Government, ought they not now to be com- 
plied with? We had still an opportunity to do 
justice, and if justice was denied, we should inflict | 
an irreparable wrong. Had Mr. Donelson said to 
President Jones, ‘* My dear sir, you have entirely 
misunderstood me; when you come into the Uni- i| 
ted States you will, of course, be in the minority, |! 
and” you must run your chances on an application 
to have your navy admitted,” it would have been 
a different case; but the American chargé used no 
such language, intimated nothing of the kind, but 
renewed and reiterated his assurances of the attach- '! 


i 
| r 

| Union.” 
| 


| out any such allurements. 


| justice—sheer simple justice. 
i Senate neither in the garb of a suppliant, to ask 


high sense of honor and magnanimity which governs both 


i the people and the representatives of the United States to 
| secure to her hereafter all that she can reasonably desire, to 


place her on an equal footing with the other members of the 


Such was the language employed by the accred- 
ited agent of the United States to induce Texas to 
accept the offer of annexation. She had accepted 
that offer; and it would not now do to say that, in 
giving these assurances, the American Minister 
transcended his powers, and had no right to hold 
Mr. Donelson was 
duly authorized to act. The United States had 
assumed the responsibility and had endorsed the 
| offers which he made in their name. Texas now 
came and respectfully asked for the fulfilment of 
the pledge. She desired no disfranchisement of a 
single officer of the American navy. They were 
gallant men. Their bravery and skill had com- 
manded the admiration of the world. Mr. H. 
would be the last man to pluck one leaf from the 
| laurels that surrounded their brows, or to utter a 
word to detract from the brightness of their honor 
or the fulness of their fame. But Texas too had 
| officers, and brave ones, and he might justly ex- 
pect his arm to be palsied should he refuse to raise 
it in demanding for them and for their country 
She came before the 


favors from this Government, nor in the spirit of 
a relentless creditor, to exact her pound of flesh; 
but, with the respect due to this Government, 
modestly but firmly to demand the fulfilment of 
contracts which were tendered to her by astronger 


| party. Let gentlemen remember that those who 
i made this demand were no aliens and strangers, 
! but Texan citizens, native-born Americans, de- 


scendants from the same stock as the Senators in 


i this chamber or the Representatives in the hall at 


the other end of the Capitol. They were of the 


ii posterity of the Revolutionary fathers, having still 


their blood and lineage, and having inherited their 
inborn love of freedom. 
It had been asserted by some gentlemen that the 


expressions used in framing the joint resolution of | 
annexation did not embrace the officers of the | 
Texan navy. Gentlemen far more learned than 


himself had exposed the fallacy of this statement. 


i He should not undertake to discuss the question 


as a jurist, but should speak of it according to the 


| principles of common sense. Looking at the lan- 
|: guage of that resolution, he would venture to say 
that the officers of the Texan navy were in the fair į 


contemplation of its terms when the joint resolu- 
tion passed both Houses; if not, it was fair to infer 
that such an interpretation would have been guard- 
ed against, and that these officers would have been 
excluded bya proviso. Were not the officers and 
men, as well as the ships and guns, a part of the 
“ means” pertaining to the public defence? Why 
should they not be considered as a constituent 
part of the navy of Texas? The terms employed 
by the resolution were: 


« Said State, when admitted into the Union, after ceding 
to the United States all public edifices, fortifications, bar- 
racks, ports, and harbors, navy and navy-yards, docks, mag- 
azines, arms, armaients, and all other property, and means 
pertaining to the public defence, belonging to the said repub- 
lie of Texas, shall retain all the public funds, debts,” &c. 

Some gentlemen, indeed the most of those: who 
had spoken, had confined themselves to. so much 
of the resolution as ended with the word ‘* arms;?? 
there they had stopped, and had said not a word 
about “ means.” Mr. H. said he should be glad 
to know—and, if he was wrong, there were gen- 
tlemen present abundantly capable of instructing 
him—of what use all the rest of the property stip- 
ulated for in this clause would be if there were no 
men to take care of it or convert it to public utility ? 
Without this addition, the rest would be without 
value. The phrase ‘property and means”? most 
clearly included men, for without men all the mili- 
tary property of the State must lie useless and 
could not be wielded. At all events, the contract 
was so understood by Texas. When her admis- 
sion was intended to be effected by treaty, at the 
time the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
CaLnoun] was Secretary of State, she had stipu- 
lated for the admission of her officers, and the two 
Governments came to a mutual understanding on 
that subject. When that treaty failed, and a joint 
resolution was substituted in its place, we must 
understand that resolution as embracing the same 
thing. Could these just expectations be met, and 
no provision made for the officers of her navy? If 
such should be the decision of this Government, 
Texas must submit to it, for she had no power to 
enforce the pledges given. All the power was in 
the hands of this Government, and, in uniting with 
a weaker government, she could have, if she chose 
to take it, the lion’s share. In that case right 
must submit to power, and Texas must consent to 
see her national honor trampled on. 

That Texas did not come in as a dependent or 
disorganized territory, butan organized State, pre- 
pared to become a member of the Confederacy, 
was manifest from the language éfployed by the 
Minister of the United States in all his correspond- 
ence with that Government. And it would seem 
also that notwithstanding the much carped on con- 
nexion between ‘Texas and foreign Governments, 
the Minister had strong faith in the success of his 
mission, He treated Texas as independent, and 
she was ¥0, first by her compact with Mexico un- 
der the constitution of 1824, and then by her resist- 
ance to oppression, and by having successfully 
achieved a separation from Mexican domination. 
She was independent by the recognition of the 
United States, by that of the European Pow- 
ers of England, France, and Holland; and, final- 
ly, by the recognition of Mexico herself. When” 
she bowed her head to the solicitations of this 
Government, she bowed it as a sovereign un- 
constrained, and it would be compromittal of her 
rights and her national honor if the entire ob- 
ligation assumed towards her by this Govern- 
ment was not fulfilled. Texas had complied with 
the agreement on her part; would the United 
States fail on theirs? Had Texas entered into an 
open stipulation to confer certain benefits on this 
Government in exchange for those she received at 
its hands, and, after receiving them, had refused to 
comply with her engagement, would not the Fed- - 
eral arms have been employed to enforce her stip- 
ulations and compel her to comply with them? 
Would not the fleets of the United States have: 
blockaded her ports and attempted to coerce her 
into submission? Texas was not in circumstances 
thus to enforce compliance by the United States, 
and therefore this Government was the more sa- 
credly bound—being bound by honor alone. And 
would she suffer her national character to be blast- 
ed by refusing to redeem her promises? After 
all that could be said, that was the question now 
before the Senate. 

In a personal interview between the President of 
Texas and the Minister of the United States, the 
former said that the assurances of the latter were 
too vague and indefinite. In consequerce of that 
complaint, Mr. Donelson, in his letter to the Sec- 
retary of State of Texas, of the 11th June, by direc- 
tion of the Executive of the United States, tendered. 
assurances still more full and explicit, if possible, 
than those already recited; and which were subse- 
quently endorsed by the action of both Houses of 
Congress, by the admission of Texas, 
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-Thus the Senate will perceive, that time after 
time the honor of this Government was engaged 
for every pledge given by its Minister, whether 
express or implied. Texas received and relied on 
these assurances, not doubting that they would be 
honorably redeemed; and, from the whole tenor of 
the correspondence, it was most evident that. the 
President of the United States understood that 
‘whatever remained. incomplete in the negotiation, 
‘would be made up by the action of Congress; and 
that such was also the understanding of the Presi- 
dent of Texas must be equally evident. Who 
could believe that the Minister had inserted in the 
official correspondence anything about excluding 
the officers of the Texan navy? Would the Uni- 
ted States say to a weak and confiding neighbor, 
We will receive all you have, but will then dis- 
honor your officers, by excluding them from our 
navy? Texas was at that time passing through 
the crucible of affliction; she was presseil between 
‘Mexico on the one side, and Great Britain and the 
United States on the other; she had thrown herself 
into the arms of the United States; and if she was 
to have ño hope here, she had no hope anywhere. 
‘What was the value of words, what was the worth 


‘was known and admitted throughout the world, if 
she was going to say to a portion of her own citi- 
: Zens, when pleading that faith, + You are too weak 
to be regarded?” “Would a course like this add 
much to the glory of that banner which had waved 
victoriously in so many battles for freedom, and 
which had been consecrated by the devotion of the 
“wise and the good? Would it greatly elevate the 
character and standing of the American people, 
that the United States should make Texas feel the 
rod of a stepmother, or did not the true honor, the 
real glory of this Government consist in its justice 
and its generosity ? 

» Mr. H; was actuated in this matter by no sel- 
fish considerations. He had no consanguinity 
with the officers of her navy or army, or (and he 
thanked God for it) with any person in office on 


enjoyed all the opportunities which fell to the lot 
of our own for finishing their nautical-education 


vand improving theory by practice and experience; | 
if they did not possess all the adornments and em- | 


bellishments which put the last finish on a military 


man, it was a happy circumstance for them that | 


of that far-famed faith of this Government, which | 


earth. He viewed it asa great blessing, and he | 
would say that, if the officers in question had not | 


explicit that there could not by possibility be any 
misunderstanding in regard to them. He expected 
that, when they entered the Confederacy, all would 
be harmony.. Texas had brought with her all the 
rights of sovereignty, but she had merged them in 
the sovereignty of the United States. She was 
content to abide by this arrangement. . All she 
asked was a performance of those stipulations and 
pledges which had brought her into her present 
condition. She had been guilty of no delinquency 
in the discharge of her duty; she had furnished her 
full quota of the military forces called into the 
field; she had brought her vesscls and armament 
with her, and given them to the United States.. 
She asked that her officers might command them. 
Those vessels had been spoken of very lightly by 
some gentlemen in the course of this debate; but 
Texas had brought all she had, and they were the 
best she could get. If they were not of a higher 
rate, or greater weight of guns, ought that to pre- 
vent her from having her just quota of officers and 
men to navigate them? ‘That was all she asked. 
All that he required was, that Texas should be | 
allowed to contribute a small portion to the naval | 
glory of the republic. Some of her officers had 
devoted themselves for years to naval pursuits 
alone, and had thereby been cut off from all other 
avocations. Nor couid they, in point of morals, 


can officers as associates. ‘They were themselves 
Americans; their origin was the same; their polit- 
ical and moral training the same; nor would they 
disappoint the just expectations of those with 
whom they were to be connected. ‘ 

In conclusion, Mr. H. observed that if, after re- 
viewing the whole case, Senators considered the 
claim of Texas as not being in its nature just, he 
expected them, of eourse, to vote against the bill. | 
But if the claim was just in itself, he conjured them, 
as being themselves just men, and as representing 
the members of the Confederacy, to sympathize 


them, but those whose lot was cast on the most 
distant borders of the republic. He entreated them 
to Jeave out of view all 
arising from individual friendships or partialities; 
to be governed by no promptings but those of 
eternal justice, and to remember that the eyes of 
a free people were fixed upon them, as placed by 


these were not always necessary to success. Some | 


of the most gallant commanders of the American 
navy, who had distinguished themselves and 
added lustre to the character of the country during 


the last war, had been taken from our commercial | 


marine, and had of course been without any pre- 
vious training in maritime war, and yet they sus- 
tained the honor of the American flag as proudly 
and as gallantly .on the briny surge as could have 
been done after the most assiduous. preparation. 
He trusted American officers ever would do so; 
and he was prepared to pledge himself that those 
of Texas never would disgrace that beloved star- 
Spangled banner which threw its folds to the wind 
in every sea, 
“or other Providential intervention, had been pre- 
vented from that personal experience which they 
might have obtained in active service; and if 
others, following the bent of an ardent tempera- 
ment, and weary of the inactivity of peace, had 
voluntarily engaged in the service of a foreign 
friendly Power, was it to be made an objection 


against their being admitted to a place and a com- | 


mand in the American navy? As well might ob- 
jection be made to those who had- resisted the 


maintained the independence of the Texan repub- 
licy that they were not graduated at West Point. 
As well might Texan citizens be excluded from 
“seats in the two Houses of Congress because they 
had not received a collegiate education, nor enjoyed 
-ithe same facilities with others of consulting libraries 
and becoming familiar with the classics. If a doc- 
tine like this was to be established, Texas might 
‘not be fully represented in either House of Con- 
gress, -> 
But it-was not by-such a test that the merits o 
_ this bill-were to be tried. j 
. Allusion: had: been made by some gentlemen to 
the terms‘of annexation. Mr. H. had no hand in 
-prescribing them. .. They ought to have been. so 


If any of them, owing to sickness | 


-invasion of the Texan ‘soil, and achieved and | 


their high duty on the watchtower of their coun- 
try to guard individual as well as national rights; 
sentinels on whose vigilance depended everything 
valuable to freemen. 


THE PUBLIC LANDS. 


SPEECH OF MR. J. A. McCLERNAND, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 10, $846. 


On the Bill from the Senate to reduce and graduate 
the price of the Public Lands. 

Mr. McCLERNAND said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: In rising to express the views 
which have governed me in the somewhat promi- 
nent. part I have felt it to be my duty to take in 
the pending question of the public lands, Iwill be 
allowed, I trust, in the outset, to beseech the in- 
dulgent attention of the committee. I might well 
suppose that the question itself will bespeak for it 
that serious consideration which its very great im- 
portance demands, even if the humble character of 
the speaker should fail todo so. Perhaps no ques- | 
tion of public policy could possibly arise in the 
administration of the Government more deeply and 


j! vitally interesting to free institutions and to the in- 


dependence and happiness of the citizen, than the 
one now under consideration. Convinced of this | 
truth myself, it will be my endeavor, in the remarks 
I propose to make, to impress it with all its im- | 
portance upon the minds of-others, and „also to 
| show, if I can, what seems to me clear, the neces- 
i sity of replacing the present defective land system 
by another, constructed under more favorable aus- 
pices, and better adapted to the present condition 
of things. — . ARN . 
Preparatory to entering. into the merits of the 
question, the committee will bear with me, I hope, 
whilst T briefly review some of the facts connected 


demeanor, or honorable conduct, disgrace Ameri- | 


with those citizens not only immediately around || 


ersonal considerations, || 
i 


| Sue may not be misunderstood. `` } 
| lected that this debate was conducted, until yester- 


H 
H 
H 
i 


i 
| 
H 
f 


i 


ji 


| vigorous and 


| words, by way. 


with. its progress.. It becomes necessary. that I 
should do this, not. only that my own condet; in 
certain respects, may. be-properly: understood, but, 
also, that the course of remark I propose to pur- 

4 ? will be recol- 


day, upon the House bill -which I had: previously 
reported from the ‘* Committee on Public Lands,” 
at which time that bill was laid. aside, and the bill 
from the Senate, now under consideration, was taken 
up. IT owe it to myself to state, that I was induced: 
to take this step at the instance of a number of: 
those who were friendly to the “ graduation poli- 


| cy,” and. who believed that the interest of that’ 


policy could be better promoted by this @urse. 


Among other things, they represented. that valuable...” 


time might be saved: by acting at once on the bill’ 
which had already passed the Senate; and, wh 
was still more important, thatit was the stronger of 
the two propositions. To this pursuasion I yielded, „ 
hoping for the best. To those, however, who may 
be disposed to doubt the wisdom of my course, I 
have only to add, that no harm can result, either to 
the friends of the general measure, or to the meas- 
ure itself, from what has been done. The motion 
of my honorable friend from Virginia, [Mr. Drom- 
GOOLE,] to substitute what is, in effect, the House 


| bill for that from the Senate, still leaves the ques- 


tion open for a choice between the two measures. 
If the House bill is deemed preferable, that can be 
taken, and so of the Senate bill. y A 

I have said, Mr. Chairman,.that. the substitute 
offered by my friend from Virginia. is, in. effect, 
the bill which I had the honor to report from ‘the 
“t Committee on Public Lands.” The only differ- 
ence between the two propositions is, that the bill 
cedes the residuary lands which have been or may 
be in market thirty or more years, outright to the 


| States in which they lie; whilst the substitute, at the 


expiration of the same period, transfers them to the 


| same States, upon the payment of little more than a 


is 


nominal equivalent. The question depending 
the 


upon the substitute, which I shall hereafter cal 
House bill. 

The Senate and House bills also agree in their’ 
pineipies, differing only in details of time. The 
Senate bill graduates the prices of the public lands 
at periods of three years, from $] 25 to 25 cents 
per acre, and at the expiration of twelve years, 
cedes the residue unsold to the States in which 
they lie. The House bill graduates the: prices at 
periods of five years, commencing the process of: 
graduation after any given quantity of Jand has 
remained in market ten years, and terminating it 
with the minimum of twenty-five cents at the end: 
of thirty years, when the residuary lands may be 
transferred to the States in which they are'situated. 
My remarks will be directed to the support of the, 
House bill more particularly, as the question strict- 
ly in order, because it involves, in fact, the whole 
subject matter in controversy, as well the Senate as 
the House bill and because my connexion with 
that bill, in parliamentary usage, would seem to 
require of me that I should defend it against, the 
persevering attacks which have been 
made upon it. ee 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vinton] resists 
the measure mainly upon the idea, that its effect 
will be to retard the settlement of the public lands, 
and to diminish the revenue to be derived from 
them—objects which, he says, constituted the mov- 
ing inducement to several of the old States to cede 
a large portion of the lands now held by the Gov- 
ernment, and to frustrate which, he avers; would 
be a violation of public faith. Now, sir, as to the 
influence of the measure upon the appropriation: of 
the public lands for the purposes of settlement and, 
cultivation, it must, upon every principle of proba- 
bility, be the very opposite of what. has been ag- 
cribed to it. To suppose the reverse, would, be to ` 
assert the inconsistency that high prices promote 
the sale of lands, and that low ones retard their sale— 
a paradox which can only obtain creditamong that 


; class of politicians to which the gentleman belongs, 


who blindly adhere to the Utopian notion, that“ the 
higher the duty the. lower the price;”’ or, in. other 
of familiar -exemplification, the 
more toll taken the greater the yield of the grist. _ 1 
may affirm, what is truly the. fact, that the bill was 
carefully framed with a view, among other things, 
‘to hasten, as a leading object; the period when-the 
now waste and.extensiye domains shall be cons: 
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‘But more of this anon. 


‘happy homes and productive ‘fields. 


ate measure of graduation be considered improvi- 
dent? . What, also, becomes of the plighted faith 
of ‘the Government in relation to the public lands 
in the one case, if in the other it be alleged that it 
Will be. violated ? These are questions which I 
‘submit to the gentleman for a candid answer. 
Passing from the alleged defects of the measure, 
the ‘gentleman next proceeds to deprecate any 
“change” in the present ‘ venerated and approved 
land system t”? But, sir, can he have forgotten 
that this system, if it may be called so, has been 
undergoing frequent mutations?) Has he forgotten 
that the public lands have been divided from time 
to time into smaller surveys; that the credit sys- 
tem has been abolished; that the price of the pub- 
lic lands have been reduced from two dollars, to 
one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre; and last, 
that preémptions have been allowed? All of these 
‘were changes which threatened as much danger 
‘to the integrity of the original system as that now 
‘proposed, and they. were all no doubt deprecated 
an their turn in the same lugubrious accents 
„Which now: assail our ears. Yet they have been 
approved. by experience, and by their success 
invite still’ further changes. But why should the 
“gentleman: from. Ohio now array himself in oppo- 


‘sition to ċhange? I believe J do him no injustice | 


‘in saying, that he urged it'as a merit of General 
Harrison, in 1840, that he was the author of sev- 
eral alterations in this very system of the public 
lands—particularly of the preémption policy. The 


gentleman then shouted loudly and lustily for | 


change. Change! change! change! was then the 
‘Ave Maria’? of the “great Whig party.” It be- 
‘came the wild and disastrous cry which swept over 
the land as a tempest, marking that period as the 
most humiliating in the history of the country. 
{Mr. VINTON said he had never held it to bea 
‘merit that General Harrison had favored the pre- 
‘emption policy. He (Mr. V.) was opposed to it.] 
Mr.McCLERNAND. Oh, ho! well, then the 
gentleman would turn the settlers out of their hum- 


‘ble homes; he would perpetrate this cruelty, as well | 


as refuse them a title to their homes at such prices 
as they could. afford to pay. Would not this be 
the practical effect of his views? With ‘such views, 
itis no wonder that gentlemen holding them should 
‘appear to be callous to the wants and merits of the 
‘settlers, or that they shoùld stigmatize that worthy 
and patriotic class with the appellation of “land 
robbers,” “land pirates,” and such other choice 
‘epithets as the vocabulary of Federal billingsgate 
only affords. 
it becomes my duty, in this connexion, to notice 
‘another matter, somewhat personal in its character, 
The opponents of this measure, perhaps for the 
want of better argument, have undertaken to dis- 
parage its friends, as “ radicals,’ “ agrarians,”’ 
‘and “ destructives;’” indeed, as almost everything 
g . . . ` X © 
unworthy. But with what justice have they un- 
dertaken this discourteous task? Ys it because a 
majority of the friends of this measure are Demo- 
‘eyats? Is it because, as such, we contributed to 
‘the destruction of the United States Bank? “Is it 
‘because we have severed that adulterous tie, which 
for a period, pregnant with disaster, subsisted be- 
‘tween the Government and the State banks? Is 
‘it because we have met the amicable advances of 
‘other nations in regard. to trade in @ corresponding 
‘spirit? “Th fine, is it because we are in favor of a 
‘system of cheap lands, as a certain and efficient 


i 
{ 


1) press or impl 


| fong, bloody, and expensive wars. These have 


meéaiis of adding to thé national wealtli—of improv- 
ing the revenue, of incréasing the number of manly, 
independent freeholders, and thus of strengthening 
the guarantees of ** equal rights” and. self-govern- 
ment?. If so, if it be because we are guilty of these 
supposed heresies, then we must confess the jus- 
tice of our opponents’ imputations; but in doing 


|| so, we must be allowed to claim it as a high merit 


| and distinction, that we are guilty of exactly what 
we aré charged with. aa 
As the last appellation invented by the genius of 


| our opponents, fruitful only in names and mis- 


chief, we have been called “progressives,” upon 


|| the idea, I suppose, that— 


«s Oft when the force of reason fails, 
The sneer of ridicule prevails.” 
But, more seriously, what does this name ex- 
, for names, notwithstanding, mean 

something ? i it meant to convey the idea that 
the Democracy are progressive, whilst the Feder- 
alists are stationary? ‘That the oné is the patty 
of movement—of movement to the future; and 
that the other is the party of recurrence to the past? 
If so, we hail the name—we take it as equally 
Honorable and appropriate. i , 

Let us pause, Mr. Chairman, briefly to analyze 
the difference between thé antagonist principles 
thus appropriated by the two great parties. The 
Federalists would carry us back to the despotié 
times of “ divine right” and the infallibility of pre- 
cedent—I mean such is the tendency of their doc- 
trines. They would reject everything but what 
| had béen handed down from sire to son, through 
immemorial ages, whether right or wrong; they 
would allow no use for reason, thought, experi- 
| ment, improvement. As the poet describes the 
| sluggard, so you might describe them: 
« One man there was—and marny such you might 

Have met—-who never had a dozen thoughts 

In all his life, and never changed their course; 


But told them o’er, each in its ’customed place, 
From morn till night, from yonth till hoary age. 
* * * * * * 


Beyond his native vale he never looked ; 

But thought the visual line that girt him round, 

The world’s extreme ; and thought the silver moon, 

That nightly o’er him led her virgin host, 

No broader than his father’s shield. He lived— 

Lived where his father lived—died where he died.” 
But what has been the peculiar influence of that 


i quality of blind and irrational adhesion to obsolete 
| fo 


rms and systems which distinguishes the Feder- 
alists, upon the interests of mankind? It was 
upon the authority of an ancient but unjust prece- 
dent that Charles I, enforced the extortion of ship- 
money, and revived the inquisitions and oppres- 
sions of the star chamber and high commission 
courts. It was upon the same spurious authority 
that Louis XVI. undertook to replenish his ex- 
| hausted exchequer by the arbitrary exactions of | 
royal edicts. And be it forever remembered, that 
| it was without any precedent these. unhappy 
princes were arraigned, for these and other like 
offences, before the new tribunal of the people; 


1 were there heard and condemned; and, as a conse- | 


quence, their respective countries were plunged into | 


been some of the painful and impressive conse- 
quences of that principle which adheres rather to 
form than to reason; which strives rather to per- 


| petuate power than to establish right. 


The principle of progress brought England and 
France through the bloody revolutions mentioned, 
and finally triumphed in establishing in these old 
seats of despotism the freedom of conscience, of 
the press, and of debate; the inalienable rights of 
life, liberty, and property; the elective franchise, 
the accountability of government, and the writ of | 
habeas corpus, as well as in the suppression of letires į 
de cachet. In all Europe it has ameliorated the 
condition of the masses, and in our own America 
it has erected a temple to republican liberty, afford- 
ing an asylum to the oppressed, and commanding 
the admiration and affection of mankind through- 
out the world. These have been some only of the 
‘achievements of progress in the field of civil gov- 
ernrnent. What now have been, if possible, its 
still more brilliant triumphs in the extended range 
‘of the arts and sciences? It has brought mankind 
‘from. the clumsy devices of dark ages to the culti- 
vated arts of a high civilization. Cartwright has 
‘superseded the biand-loom plied by the fair daugh- 
‘ter of the Trojan Priam; the war steamier-and the 


‘graceful ship, that“ walks the water like a thing of 


life,” directed with unerring certainty by. the ¢om- 
pass, have superseded the rude galleys of Phanicia 
and Carthage; the beast of burden has yielded -tø 
the locomotive; the panting courier to- Morse’s 
magnetic telegraph; and the engines of Archimedes; 
historic with Syracuse, to Colt’s sub-marine bat: 
tery. Natural history, the priestess of nature; has 
called around her all the varieties of objects in. thé 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, and has given to 
them their names and classifications. Chemistry 
has fathomed the mysteries of nature, and taught 
us in the elements of matter the properties of these 
elements, and their laws of combination. She has 
become the great physician of diseased and decay- 
ing nature. The lamp, the Hgehtning-rod, and 
magnetic masks to repel the floating atoms of steel 
so fatal to the operatives in the needle manufacto- 
ries, are among the gifts of science. Astronomy, 
too—shall I omit to speak of its advances? Once 
a mystic’ art, known as the vague and shadowy 
astrology of Chaldean and Egyptian priests, it 
has now becomea grand and demonstrativescience. 
By furnishing an. exact measure of time, it has 
dispensed with the toilsome and anxious watches; 
common among the Egyptians and ancient Greeks, 
to discover the rising of the Star Syrius, of Arctu- 
rus, the Pleiades, and Orion. By revealing the 
causes of these phenomena, it has dispelled the 
superstitious fears that the comet was the fiery soul 
of Cæsar, seeking vengeance upon his murderers; 
or that it is to be intimidated by the thunders of 
the church; and that the eclipse was a monster. qe- 
vouring the sun, to be scared away by a volley of 
Turkish musketry, or to be wailed as some ter- 
rible evil by the Moorish song of death. In short, 
it has spread the chart of the heavens before us, 
and taught us familiarly in a knowledge of the 
stars, the motion, relation, and laws of the great 
bodies of the universe. But why dwell upon illus- 
trations? Why attempt to recount the evidences 
of the march of mind—the progress of improve= 
ment? As the crowding figures of a dazzling pano- 
rama, they charm whilst they defy enumeration. 
The task would be almost as vain as the effort to 
count the leaves of the forest, the sands of the sea 
shore, or the stars which glitter in the firmament, 
It is enough to say that they constitute the dis- 
tinction of the -present age, and the hopeful pledge 
of a perpetually progressive future. Onward, on- 
ward, is man’s destiny; generations, like individu- 
als, emerging from infancy to manhood, and thence 
relapsing into second childhood, proceed from 
step to step through advancing cycles, each gener- 
ation adding to the superstructure of the former, 
until, by some inscrutable law, the moment for the 
completion of the towering edifice becomes the 
signal for its precipitation into ruins, This, sir, is 
my review of the antagonist principles of the two 
great parties of this country, and this my defence 
of the ‘* progressive Democracy.” 

The bill, Mr. Chairman, contemplates three dis- 
tinct objects: : 

First—Reasonable competition in the acquisition 
of-public lands. 

econdly——A graduated reduction of prices ac- 
cording to the value of these lands. 

Thirdly—The transfer to the States of the lands 
within their limits, which have been or may be in 
market thirty years or more and remain unsold, 
upon the payment of something more than a nomi- 


j nal equivalent therefor. 


Competition, as an object material to the public 
revenue, and the equal rights of citizens, is pro- 
posed to be attained by opening the public lands to 
the acquisition of all upon the same terms, for the 
period of ten years from the date of proclaiming 
each successive addition to the quantity of land in 
market. For this term no distinction of persons 
is made, except that which already exists in favor 
of the preémptor—in other words, the ‘present 
land system as it relates to purchasers, is preserv- 
ed in full force, subject to the aforesaid limitation 
of time. At the expiration of this limitation, the . 
graduating process commences, and a.preference of 
price is given to the occupant and cultivator, in re- 
lation to such lands as, having been exposed to 
sale for ten years, remain unsold. This regula- 
tion, it is hoped, will prove equally advantageous 
to Government and individuals. By reducing and 
‘graduating the prices of lands-according to quality. 
‘and value, the ability of the rich and the poor to 
acquire lands will become more nearly equalized, 
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and, as a consequence, the circle of competition 
will be extended, sales accelerated, andthe public 
revenues enhanced. 

The bill divides the public lands into six classes, 
and graduates the price: of each according to the 
time.they may have been in market. Operating 
retrospectively as well as prospectively, lands which 
have been in market less than ten years form the 
first class, and. are to be subject to sale at the pres- 
ent minimum price of $1 25 per acre; those which 
have been in market ten or more years the second 
class, at $1 per acre; those which have been in 
market fifteen or more years, the third class, at 
seventy-five cents per acre, and so on, adding five 
years for each remaining class, and reducing the 
price twenty-five cents per acre on each, until the 
sum of twenty-five cents per acre is reached for all 
lands which have- been in market twen ty-five years. 
The residuary lands unsold at the expiration of 

> thirty years, after having been exposed to sale for 
the term of-five yearsat each of the graduated prices, 
constitutes the sixth class, and may be transferred | 
to the States in which it may be situated. (See 


H 
f 


aE 


was 6,072 acres, for which the sum of $10,184 was 
received, and that the sales for the year 1845 
amounted to 82,158 acres, and $256,329—showing 
an ‘increase of sales in the latter year over the 
former, of 76,086 acres, and $236,145. This result 
might be an exception to a general rule, and as 
such not entitled to the force of argument. But, in 
fact, it does not rise to the dignity of an exception. 
The lands in question, so far from having been in 
market for thirty years or more, as assumed, had 
only been brought into market in the years 1844 
and °45. I-read from a communication: from the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office upon the 
subject. He says: : 

“The heavy salesat Upper Sandusky in 1844-’5, | 
‘were caused by bringing into market the lands in 


‘the Wyandot cession in that State, (Ohio.) These || 


‘lands cost the Government between four and five 
‘dollars-per acre to extinguish the Indian title.” 


Year. Acres sold. Purchase none j 


| o JB40. aeieea - 33059.43. 41,897 
E R cceeias ics 43,613.71 59,589. 
1842. ........554 35,715.58 47,380 


This statement shows a rapid annual decrease 
of gales from 1836 to- 1840 jnclusive; andan 
crease in 1841-2 over the preéeding year, Š 
slight, especially in connexion with the probability 
that it oceurred-in_ consequence of some. casual 
temporàry cause, as not to impair the validit 
the example. oa 

3. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Srernens] 
has not only denied the merit of time as a test: of 
value, but he has ventured to express a preference 
for the mode of personal inspection and..valuation, 
Now this mode, if at all practicable, can-only.be 
made so at enormous expense, by. an ‘ala: F 
| increase of Federal patronage, and, after great anc 
| injurious delay. The present land, system Sup- 


He might have added, that the value of these 
lands had been greatly enhanced by improvements, 
which is the true explanation of the increased value 
they brought in market. 


, the following table for classification of lands now || 
in market, or for the retrospective operation of the.|, 


bill.) 
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Time, it will be perceived, the time the public |! 


dands have been in market, is the criterion adopted 
‘to determine their value. This test, although veri- 
fied by experience, and the best the nature of the 
tase affords, has been controverted by the gentle- 
man from Georgia, [Mr. aba He has 
‘brought forward, with seeming exultation, the 
Sales inthe Upper Sandusky land district, in the 
State of ‘Ohio, for the purpose of controverting it. 
Premising that the lands in question had been in 
market thirty or more years, he proceeds to state 
thatthe quantity ofland sold in that district in 1843, 


i red for the last year: or two in the Shawneetown 


| whenever a similar case arises. 


2. The gentleman from Vermont [Mr. Corra- : 


MER] has also been pleased to assail this feature 


of the bill. He has adduced the sales in the Chili- ii 


cothe land district, in the State of Ohio, and in the 
Shawneetown land district, in the State of Illinois, 
to disprove it. Taking these cases in the order in 
which they stand, I will proceed to examine them. 
It appears that the quantity of land sold in the 


Chilicothe district, in 1843, was 7,266 acres, for | 


which the sum of $9,163 was received; in 1844, 
27,136 acres, for which the sum of $34,036 was 
received; and in 1845, 28,312 acres, for which the 
sum of $40,098 was received; thus showing an 
annual increase of sales during the period described, 
of land alleged to have been in market more than 
thirty years. But what is the true state of facts? 
I read again from the communication of the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office. He says: 
“The alternate sections along the Miami and 
‘Dayton canal, were proclaimed in September, | 
1842, to be sold on the first Monday of January, | 
€ 1845, at that office, (Chilicothe,) and this accounts 
‘in some measure for the increase of sales in that 
€ district.” 

The expenditure of more than $15,000,000 upon 
public works, the completion of more than a thou- 
sand miles of railroads and canals, and the great 
prosperity and population of Ohio, must also have 
iad a very great influence upon the value of the 
lands in question. A reliance, however, upon the 
contingency of public works constructed at the 
expense of the States is too uncertain to be as- 
sumed with safety as a basis of governmental 
policy, independent of the injustice to the States of | 
such a principle of legislation. It will be sufficient | 
to say that the increase of sales which has occur- 


i 
i 


land district is owing to an accidental cause which 
can rarely occur. Irefer to the discovery of mines 
in that district, containing rich and extensive 
bodies of lead, iron, and coal. My familiarity i 
with these facts as a resident of the immediate 
vicinity of these mines enables me to speak of 
them with confidence. A law was passed at the 
present session of Congress excepting the mineral 
reservation in that district from the operation of 
preémptions, and setting an enhanced price upon 
the lands known to contain mineral. The same 
thing can be done, if it shall be deemed advisable, 


Having thus, as I trust, exploded the examples | 
brought forward by the gentlemen from Georgia 
and Vermont, as illustrations of their general views, 
1 will now proceed astep farther, and show, accord- 
ing to the proposition already advanced, thattime is 
an excellent general practical fest; and as Ohio is 
the State most relied upon by the opposition, I 
too will take that State as an example. The fol- 
lowing is a statement of the lands sold in the 
State of Ohio from 1836 to 1842 inclusive, in each 
of the eight land districts in that State, and the 
money received therefor. The statement was 
compiled at the General Land Office, and may be 
relied on as correct: 

Year. Acres sold. Purchase money. 
1836.. eee eee ++» -1;282,992.80 $1,663,116 56 
1837... seere ee e: 470,420.72 588,564 39 
1838.. eseese 243,095.87 303,945 78 
1839 00s. erer ee 242,444.76 315,559 53 


ports one hundred and forty enumerated officers; 
besides a still greater number not enumerated, 
scattered throughout the States, at an. aunual’ ex- 
„pense of about $500,000; but how much more cur- 
rous and expensive must it become when extended 
from the mere office of survey and sale, to the 
almost infinite labor of visiting, exploring, mapping, 
j| and assessing the value of every legal sub-division 
of the public domain? Some idea, though very 
indefinite, may be formed when wereflect that the’ 
domain lands are commensurate with a thousand 
| millions of acres. Such a process would probably 
render our Government the most expensive, parti- : 
san, and corrupt, in the world.: ‘The proceeds: of 
the sales of the lands would scarcely reimburse 
their expense; it would swell the army ef ofice- 
i holders to a fearful extent; it would set: the Ex- 
ecutive in ascendant power. over the other depart- 
ments; it would tend, with powerful and dangerous 
momentum, to centralize and consolidate all. the 
powers of our political. system in the Federal head. 
How can the gentleman from Georgia, whose 
eloquent voice has been so often raised in dolorous 
lamentations of the evils of the ‘one man power,’? 
justify himself for a course so entirely at war with 
1s uniform professions? The mode of ascertain- 
ing the value of lands by personal inspection and 
valuation, has been often tried, and experience has 
| Shown that in those States where taxes are assess- 
ied upon the value of lands according. to this pro- 
| cess, greater disparity and irregularity exists. than 
| in others where lands are arbitrarily classified:and 
ji assessed by legislative assemblies... Neither will 
the ordinary indications upon maps or plats: afford 
‘any better index.. : These have been tried in refer- 
ence to the mineral lands, and have been productive 
| of serious inconvenience and confusion. pi 

Having now answered the yarious objections-to 
the principle upon which it is proposed to graduate 
the price of the public lands, 1 will. proceed: to: in- 
quire respecting the policy of the measure in a 
financial aspect. It is a very common error to 
suppose that the gost of acquiring and administer- 
ing the public lands will not allow an abatement of 
the present price without pecuniary loss to the 
Government. This mistake has arisen, no doubt, 
from the fact that the receipts and expenditures for 
lands up to this time nearly correspond. But 
these expenditures, it will be recollected, include the 
cost of hundreds of millions of acres yet to be sold. 
The Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
treating of this point in his report, says: 

“The estimate of the whole expense of purchasing ter- 
ritory from foreign nations, extinguishing the Indian title, 
and surveying and selling the public domain, is an average 
of twenty-three cents per acre.” Upon this “data, and by © 
allowing a logs of twenty-three cents per acre on one-tenth, 
being the whole of the unsaleable lands, tie residue, or nine- 
tenths, will amount at these graduated rates, to an ayerage 
of sixty-seven and a half cents per acre; thus Iéaving an 
excess of forty-four and a half cents per acre to: meet-all 
i possible contingencies. These calculations are based ipon 
reliable data.” “I will even hazard-the prediction, based 
upon experience, that a graduated system, conducted on the 
pian proposed, will derive a larger amount of revenue from 
the whole public domain than the present system???" » 

Again, he says, in continuation, upon the practi- 
cability, as well as the financial character of the 
measure: i i 

«The Chickasaw territory embraces, after deducting In- 
dian reservations, 3,316,925.74 acres of surveyed public land. 
Of this area, 8,205.55 acres were sold under the old system, 
as being in the Choctaw country before the line ofthe 
Chiekasaws was established, leaving a net area of 4,308,- 
720.19 acres in the Chickasaw cession subject to the opera- 
tion of graduation, -Of this, adding 36,005,68 -acres of 
orphan reservation sales, and making a surface of, ASA E725 


| 


` course fifteen years will be the mean time and | 
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acres; ‘there were: sold up to 30th: June last, 3,469,320.95 
actes, heihg within the space of nine and a half years. The 
residue ‘of the public Chickasaw lands, being 875,404.02 
acres, isin process of speedy sale. The Jands thus already 
sold: under: gradnation, brought $3,181,219 24; being an 
avetage price ali round of 91.69 cents per acre. f 

«J will now take an adjoining territory of equal extent, 
mainly sclected on account of fertility and, the -wants of į 
settlers, which -has been in market an equal number of 
years under the operation of the old system, and compare 
results, OF 4,044,710 ‘acres in the, States of Arkansas and 
Louisiana, which have. been in. market about the same 
number of years as. the Chickasaw lands, 3,687,919 acres 
remain ‘unsold, only 656,791 acres having been sold; the 
proceeds of which, at $1:25 per acre, amount to $820,928 75 5 
jeaving.a halance of 2,812,530 acres, and of $2,350,230 49 of i| 
purchase money, in favor of the graduation system. : 

*¢ To this must be added the advantage to the States in the i 
settlement and improvement of wastes and barrens, swamps i] 
| 


and morasses, an advantage not only to the prosperity but 
salubrity of a country, which cannot be calculated in dollars | 
and cents.” 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in a communi. | 
cation of the 15th of June, 1846, upon the subject | 
of the means to improve the revenues, testifies to | 
the efficiency of the measure as one for revenue, in | 
the following words: Pi 

“Tt is believed, also, that the reduction and graduation of || 
the price of public Jands in favor of settlers and cultivators, 1 
as recommended in your message (the President’s) of De- i; 
cember last; would make an annual addition of half a mil- | 
lion of dollars to'the revenue derivable from the proceeds of || 

| 
| 


thë sales of the public lands, by bringing into market many 
millions of acres of the public domain which are wholly un- 
saleable at the present minimum price established by law.” 


These facts, arguments, and illustrations, speak |) 
for themselves. They abundantly establish the |) 
practicability, safety, and revenue character, of the || 
measure. It would be vain for me to attempt to |f 
add anything to their force or completeness. j 

The next question which naturally arises, is, | 
whether the price of the public lands, in reference 
to their actual value and the interests of the com- | 
munity, ought to be reduced. For one, I have no | 
hesitation to say they ought. Lands, like other 

roperty, consist of different grades and qualities. | 
herich alluvions are worth more than bald moun- |i 
tains or unwholesome morasses. Lands adapted | 
to the production of the scarcer and more valuable | 
staples, ¢otton and sugar, ought to be worth more 
than those simply adapted to the production of 
grain; so of lands supplied with or convenient to 
timber, as compared with those remote from it; |! 
and so of lands situated convenient to, compared | 
with those remote from, market. Indeed, a thou- | 
4 


sand circumstances, too tedious to enumerate, af- 
fect the value of lands. It has been asked, how- 
ever, why not reverse the scale of prices, and pro- |! 


ceed in the ascending series? The answer is, that |! 
the average maximum price received for the best || 
public lands is only $1 27, or two cents more per | 
acre than the present maximum. Of course, there- ‘| 
fore, if the best lands are only worth $1 27 per 
acre, the several inferior grades are not worth so || 
much, but ought to be rated according to value. 

As regards the particular scale of graduation | 
adopted in the bill, I have every confidence that it i| 
will work well and justly. It is based upon a/| 
mathematical calculation.” Assuming, as already |; 


stated, the average cost of the public lands to be |; 
twenty-three cents per acre, it follows that the || 
interest upon the capital invested in them in the | 
course of fifteen years, will nearly double the prin- |} 
cipal; it also appears from experience that this will |; 
be the average time saleable lands will probably || 
remain: in'market.. Again: thirty years being the |! 
ultimate period of graduation, and $1 25 being the [| 
highest, and twenty-five cents the lowest prices, of 


seventy-five cents the mean price. Now, this price 
will reimburse principal and interest for the term || 
of fifteen years, the loss of twenty-three cents per |] 
acre upon one-tenth, or the unsaleable portion of | 
the public lands, and leave an advance of fifty-five || 
per cent. to meet the cost of surveys, sales, Indian H 
annuities, and all possible contingencies. The || 
Commissioner of the General Land Office reports | 
that forty-four and a half per cent. will do this; but, i 
to ‘make assurance doubly sure,” I have increased i 
the advance to fifty-five. Upon the data-t have || 
given, the account would stand thus—taking say ! 
one ‘hundred and sixty acres for the demonstra- il 
tion: t 
160 acres, at 75- cents per acre $120 00 
10 per cent. off for unsaleable H 
lands... 6. cies 12 00 i 
Balances ore seeceveneevecte ——-— $108 00 HI 


| citizens in disposing of them. Glancing, for a | 
: moment, at their policy, we see that Pennsylvania į 


|| formed, has adopted the graduating principle in 


i regard to her lands, and receives labor upon the 


i 
| State for three years, at 12! cents per acre; and 


; where they are so abundant and population is com- 


| At the present minimum price no restriction is 
| This regulation is perhaps entirely new, and it is 


| with limited means for agricultural purposes. The 
|; privilege of the reduced prices is also extended to 


| by limiting the acquisition to three hundred and | 
| twenty acres at reduced prices. 


' should be preferred. ; t | 
| based upon the idea of the prior right of occu- | 
H 


| pancy. 3 
| Abraham said unto Lot: 


| the right; or if thou departest to the right hand, then I will 


| of Jordan, and journeyed east; and Abraham dwelt in the | 
it jand of Canaan. 


| the command of God to our ancestor Adam, that he 


: has become the condition of man’s existence, and | 


Cost of 160 acres, at 23 cents 


per acre. s.. eseese eee $36.80 
Interest upon that amount. for 
fifteen years. s.e + -> 3312 


Total price and interest...... 69 92 
Balance to meet all contingencies....... 38 07 
55 per cent. on $69 92 is.......e cece 38°45 
To the force of this illustration, might be very 
well added the example of the States in regard to 
their unappropriated lands. It has not been their 
object so much to enrich their treasuries as their 


continues to offer her lands for sale at prices from | 
twenty-six to six cents per acre. Maine, ÍI am in- | 


£ 

i 
high-roads in payment for them. North Carolina | 
oflers hers at 12! and 64 cents per acre. Tennes- 
see, as the agent of the General Government, | 
offered the lands of the Government, unsold in that | 


since, at whatever price they would bring in open 
market. And in all the States, perhaps, it has been 
the practice to sell lands forfeited for non-payment 
of taxes at whatever they would bring. | Indeed it 
ought not to be supposed that lands in this country, 


paratively sparse, are worth as muchas they are in 
Europe, where the proportions of land and people 
are reversed. From this cause they must be long 
relatively much cheaper here than there, If the 
graduating principle be not adopted, large bodies 
of land must continue to lie idle and unproductive, 
a source of heavy expense to the Government; or 
otherwise they will be occupied by those who are | 
unable or unwilling to pay for them, subject to the | 
deteriorating influence of a variety of causes, 
Another very important provision of the bill is 
that which regulates the conditions of purchase. 


imposed upon the quantity of’ land liable to be 
acquired by any person; but at the redueed prices 
the quantity to be acquired cannot exceed three 
hundred and twenty acres, and that quantity can 
only be acquired by occupants and cultivators. 


hoped will be attended with beneficial consequences. 
It is designed to obviate the objection of excluding 
any class from obtaining lands; to prevent monop- 
olies by charging the capitalist and speculator a 
higher price for lands than the occupant, who buys | 


freeholders; when their freeholds, together with 
the addition applied for, shall not exceed three 
hundred and twenty acres. This provision has 
the sanction of great antiquity. It wasa cherished | 
feature of the memorable reform proposed by the 
elder Gracchus to grant to cach occupant not more 
than five hundred jugers of the domain lands, and 
two hundred and fifty jugers for each of his sons. 
Fere the same object is substantially accomplished | 


Occupancy, Mr. Chairman, is the original foun- 
dation of title, and for this reason the occupant 
Our preémption laws are 


lt was in virtue of this principle that 


“ Let there be no strife, 1 pray thee, between thee and me. 
Is not the whole land before thee? Separate thyseif, i pray į 
thee, from me. If thou wiit take the lest hand I will take | 


go to the Jeft. And Lot lifted up his eyes and beheld all the | 
plain of Jordan, that it was well watered everywiere, even 
as the garden of the Lord. Then Lot chose him all the plain | 


The same principle has been recognised, in some 
form or other, by perhaps every community which 
has existed, if not in every case from an intelligent 
appreciation of its philosophy, at least from those 
instincts which often stand in the place of the! 
higher qualities of reason and thought. It was 


should “ go forth from the garden of Eden to till the | 
ground feom whence he was taken.” This command | 


the means therefore to enable him to fulfil it is his | 
right. Indeed, it would be most difficult, upon 
any sound principle, to. distinguish between his ! 


= ma x 


right to the free and necessary use of the earth, and 
the corresponding right to the use of the other 
j elements. The rights in either case are equally 
clear, and stand alike upon the same footing of 
Divine authority. “In the beginning, (God said,) 
‘let us make man in our own image, after our 
‘own likeness, and let him have dominion over 
‘the fish of the sea, and over the fowls of the air, 
‘and over the cattle, and over all the earth, and over 
‘every creeping thing that creepeth upon theearth,” 

In a political point of view, this question is also 
highly interesting. Cheap, indeed free lands, to 
all who may need to cultivate them, is perhaps 
vital to the permanent virtue and success of a re- 
public. This policy enables the poor, as well as 
the rich, to attain the dignity and independence of 
freeholders; itreleases agriculture from the shackles 
of tenancy, and enhances its productiveness and 
respectability in the scale of society. On the other 
hand, dear lands favor monopolies by the rich, 
who only can buy them; and monopolies and per- 
petuities are the props of aristocracy and mon- 
archy. Upon this subject, Thirwall, the historian, 
informs us, that at the commencement.of the era . 
-of legislation by Solon, the lands of Athens had 
been engrossed by the nobles, and he adds that— 

“ One who travelled at this time through Attica saw the 
dismal monuments of aristocratieal oppression scattered 
over fields, in the stone posts which marked that what was 
once a property had become a pledge, and that its former 
owner had lost his independence, and was in danger of 
sinking into a still more degraded and miserable condi- 
tion. n 

These posts, as if for the purpose of adding insult 
to suffering, were inscribed with the amount of the 
occupant’s debt and the name of his creditor. 

At a later period, it is known that the military 
hierarchy of the Gauls, when transferred from per- 
sons to lands, grew up into the feudal system, in 
which the chief authority was centred in the king, 
and-under him in the secondary chiefs or lords, 
who, in turn were kings over their vassals. The 
badges of this degrading system were homage and 
fealty, whereby the vassal became the man of his 
lord. Some idea of its cruel and slavish operation 
may be formed from the fact that the lord, upon 
his return from hunting, was authorized to rip 
open the béwels of two of his vassals that he 
might foment his feet for refreshment. He might 
compel them to beat the ponds through the night, 
to prevent the frogs from disturbing his rest by 
croaking, and not unfrequently the vassals were 
subjected to be yoked, like cattle, to the carriages 
of the nobility. s 

In our time we have seen that the monopolies 
and perpetuities of land, aggravated by the evil of 
non-resident proprietorships, have brought upon 
Ireland a series of calamities little less desolating 
than the judgment of Heaven denounced against the 
contumacious Egyptians. Ireland, a land endow- 
ed with natural elements of plenty, has been con- 
verted, as it were, into a very lazar-house and char- 
nal vault. Her population is divided by faction, and 
hunted down like wild beasts; her prisons and scaf: 
folds are crowded with the victims of despair; and 
her poor-houses thronged with paupers! Startle 
not at the terrible fact, that out ofa population of 
8,175,124, the enormous proportion of 2,385,000 
are reduced to the miserable condition of paupers! 
Nor is this all: thousands are destitute of shelter, 
and a still greater number can claim no other pro- 
tection from the meridian sun or the wintry blast 
than wretched mud hovels! Poor Ireland !—land 
of my father—the Emerald Isle—redolent of heath 
and hill and flowery vale, gifted with eloquence, 
wit, love and song; rich in the treasures of the 
heart, in genius and the spirit of heroism, are thy 
sufferings never to cease? 

But why recapitulate the instances of a truth so 
obvious? All must agree that the control of the 
soil is the control of the great source of subsist- 
ence, which is, in effect, the control of men. 

These remarks, applied in a political view, will 
apply with equal foree in an industrial and business 
view. Cheap lands are the means of promoting 
agricultural success, and the success of agriculture 
| in this country is the success of its best and most 
i natural interest. A brief recurrence to the evi- 
| dences upon which this proposition rests will estab- 
| lish its truth,and must at the same time excite 
i emotions ‘of patriotic -pridein American bosoms, 
| Let us elevate ourselyes to the view. ; 
' The American continent stretches longitudinally 
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from Cape Horn to the Arctic Cirele, in form 
rudely resembling a double-headed shot, and stands 
as a bridge between Europe and Asia. On the 
south its extension towards the great peninsula of 
Africa forms the gate between the great divisions 
of the ocean. The territories of the United States 
embrace the most valuable portion of North Ameri- 
ca, extending north and south, (now) from the 49th 
to the 26th parallel of north latitude, and east and 
west from the Atlantic to the Pacific; on the north 
they are defended by hyperborean snows; on the 
south by the Mexican Gulf; on the east by the 
Alleghany, on the west by the Rocky Mouniains. 
Nature herself furnishes the impregnable armor of 
their defence. Within these limits is comprehended 
the extensive plain, scarcely anywhere broken, 
uniting.the Frozen and Atlantic oceans, described 
by De Tocqueville as the “ most magnificent dwel- 
ling place prepared by God for man’s abode.” 
This plain embraces a large proportion of the in- 
habitable and grain-producing portion of the globe, 
and is endowed with a diversity of climate and soil 
prodigal of fruits, grains, meats, furs—in fact, every 
thing necessary to human comfort and prosperity. 
With these advantages of geographical and com- 
mercial position, we have made rapid strides in all 


the elements of national greatness. In less than | 


three-fourths of a century we have advanced from 
the condition of a few feeble and obscure colonies 
to the rank of a first-rate power, numbering twenty 
millions of souls, In little more than half a cen- 
tury, the limits of the republic have been extend- 
ed from the base of the Alleghany mountains over 
the organized limits of twenty-eight States and two 
Territories; whilst its dominion, by the dauntless 
energy of the pioneer army, has been extended 
quite to the shores of the Pacific and Rio Grande. 

Our foreign commerce since 1791 has advanced 
from $49,271,551, to the vast sum of $231,901,170, 
in 1845: ranking us the third commercial nation in 
the world, and next to Great Britain and France. 
So late as 1817 the tonnage of the entire Mississippi 
valley was only about six thousand five hundred 
tons—composed of barges and kcel-boats; now it 
is estimated at one hundred and sixty-one thou- 

‘sand seven hundred and eight-seven tons—allowing 

an average of one hundred and seventy-three tons 
and a fraction to each boat. 
posed to employ fifteen thousand seven hundred 
and fifty persons, and to represent an annual inte- 
rior or domestic commerce of the value of about 
$300,000,000. The steamboat tonnage of the Mis- 
sissippi valley is supposed to be greater than that 
of the whole British Empire. 

But, sir, as rapid as has been the extension of our 
territories, the increase of population, and thegrowth 
of commerce, perhaps still more wonderful has been 
the growth of the great parent interest-—agriculture. 
Since the Revolution it has grown from compara- 
tively nothing te an importance in many respects 
greater than that of any other nation. The census 
of 1840 shows the annual production of the United 
States to be equal to $1,200,000,000; since, the 
sale of ten millions of acres of the public lands, the 
acquisition of Texas, and other additions, have 
probably pushed it to $1,500,000,000: Of this 
sum, much the larger proportion represents the 
value of agricultural productions; the estimate is, 
that ninety-seven one-hundredths of the whole is 
drawn from mining, fisheries, and tillage, but chief- 
ly from, tillage. The same census shows thata 
population of fifteen millions in the United States, 
possess one-fifth more of horned cattle than sixty- 
one millions of people inhabiting Great Britain and 
France; of swine we also possess a greater num- 
ber than both of these countries. 


The following statement, taken from the Report |! 


of the Commissioner of Patents, shows the esti- 
mated quantities and values of the principal crops 
of the United States for the year 1845: 
Quantity. Price, Total. 

Wheat .....- 106,548,000. .$1 00. .$106,548,000 
Corn. ...... «417,899,000... 0 50. . 208,949,500 
Rye. .eeeseeee 27,175,000.. 0 60... 16,305,000 
Oats...........163,208,000.. 0 30... 48,962,400 


Potatoes...... 88,392,000.. 0 33... 29,169,360 | 
Hay., eseese. 14,065,000. .10 00. ..140,065,000 |i 


Tobacco. .... .187,422,000.. 0.05... 9,371,100 
Cotton........ 936,088,000... 0 07. . ..65,226, 160 
Rice........... 89,765,000.. 0 034.. 2,873,480 
Sugar. :..5.... 226,026,000.. 0.06... 13,561,560 


Total... ec icscce sees es eee + 640,987,560. 


This tonnage is sup- | 


|| vate ** peace and good will,” and to exalt mankind 


I have not paused, Mr. Chairman, in this hasty 
sketch of the causes and progress of our national 
| growth, to dwell upon many important. elements 
entering into the general results. I might have 
done so; I might have dwelt with peculiar pro- 
priety upon the happy adaptation of our soil and 
climate to the production: of breadstuffs. and cot- 
ton—the great staples for feeding and clothing 
mankind—destined, in our hands, no doubt, -to 
exert a great influence upon the exchanges of the 
world. It will suffice, however, for the purpose 
of my argument, to add, that although obvious 
causes may promise us great success in commerce 
and manufactures, yet still, nature hersclf has de- 
signed that our highest success and greatest reward 
| shall be reaped in the golden field of agriculture. 
| In this department, we may hope to attain the fol- 
crum asked for by Archimedes to move the world; 
certainly we will be possessed of the means to al- 
leviate distress, conquer hunger, disseminate vir- 
tue and intelligence, spread free principles, culti- 


throughout the world in a nearer approach to the 
infinite excellence of the God in whose glorious 
image they were made. Is not this 

“ x * € Printed large 


On heaven ànd earth, in characters of living light, 
And whispered in the ear by every wind,” 


* * 


These opinions are not without the sanction of 
the great name of Jackson. In one of his mes- 
sages he says: 

“The agricultural interest of our country is essentially 
connected with every other, and so superior in importance 
to them all, that it is scarecly necessary to invite to it your 
particular attention. It is principally as manufactures and 
commerce tend to increase the value of agricultural produc- 
tions, and to extend their application to the wants and com- 
i forts of society, that they deserve the fostering care of Gov- 
ernment.” 

But, sir, an argument has been advanced by the 
gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Srernexs,] which, 
| if true, would prove fatal to the power of Congress, 
to a certain extent, to encourage what is the great- 
| est and best interest of the country—agriculture. i 
| He denies the competency of Congress to reduce | 
the price of the public lands, consistently with the 
compacts of the Government. Tle regards the 
Government as a trustee, under ‘ deeds of cession” 
executed by Georgia and other States, to adminis- 
ter the lands ceded by them, ‘* as a common fund, 
‘ for the use and benefit of such of the United States 
‘as have become, or shall become, members of the 
‘ Confederation, according to their usual respective 
‘ proportions in the general charge and expendi- 
‘ture.’ (See deeds of cession.) Upon this ground, 
he insists, as I understand him, that the only 
way to execute the trust according to its spirit 
and meaning, is to sell the public lands for the 
best price they will bring; in other words, to 
treat them merely as a source of revenue. Now, 
the gentleman will allow me to say, he has over- 
looked a very important fact in connexion with 
his argument—a fact which nullifies its whole 
force. He seems to have forgotten that the Con- 
stitution, an instrument of higher authority, and 
more recent date, adopted by the same parties, has 
superseded the condition of the cessions claimed 
by him to exist. The Constitution provides that 
“Congress shall have power to dispose of, and 
‘make all needful rules and regulations ease] 
‘the territory or other property of the United 
t States.” Of course, the power herein conferred 
| is full and complete, limited only, like all the others, 
by the general scope and design of the Constitu- 
tion itself. ; : 

Again, sir, is it not probable that this condi- 
tion, which has been ascribed to the cessions in 
question, if at all operative, may be better fulfilled 
by a reduction of the price of the public lands, than |! 
by not doing so? Is it not almost certain that the 
| ten millions of people inhabiting the twelve new 
States have, by the amount of their contributions 
| for the support of government, saved to the old 
States a larger amount for the same object than 
would have fallen to their share of the proceeds of 
the lands under the policy of distributing the same 
, among the States? Assuming the population of 
| the new States to be equal to that of the old States, 
| and the annual charges of the Government to be | 
| $25,000,000, the contributions of the former would 
be equal to one-half of the whole amount—in point 
of. fact they are greater. That policy, therefore, | 
which will speedily convert our floating popula- 


tion into freeholders, and thus increase the number 
of tax-payers—which will bring-the waste and uns 
productive.lands under occupancy and cultivation, 
and hasten the period when they maybe. formed 
into independent States—is the policy of-all others 
most favorable to the object of the cessions. What 
can be the practical difference to Georgia whether 
the burden of her public contributions be lessened 
by. the revenue derived from land or customs? 
None. ‘Well, then, if cheap lands, by. promoting 
the public wealth, increase the demand for dutiable 
or revenue-paying articles, it is the best policy for 
all. Itis a fact, however, that any exclusive title 
in the ceding States to the public. lands, was dê- 
nied by the non-ceding States, before and after the 
cessions were made. The latter claimed them to 
be the common property of al, acquired by. the 
common energies of all in the revolutionary strug- 
gle, and upon this foundation the Government. of 
the old Confederation claimed to dispose “of them 
for the benefit of all the States. At most, the 
cessions conveyed only a barren jurisdiction, for 
the property of the soil was in the Indians, from 
whom it was long afterwards purchased by the 
common resources of all the States, the new as well 
as the old. Any equity that may have existed in 
favor of the ceding States to the proceeds of the 
publie lands, as an indemnity for the expense of 
“ subduing British posts and maintaining forts and 
garrisons” upon them, has been long since. satis- 
fied, under stipulations demanded. by these States 
of the Government to. that effect. “Hence; sir; I 
conclude the measure is not only within the power 
of Congress, but also that it is eminently just and 
politic. ; i 

i To the people of the new States, Mr. Chairman, 
this is not merely a speculative question, or one 
involving a merely common and ordinary interest, 
but it is one which affects them more powerfully 
for weal or for wo than any other, perhaps, upon 
which Congress could act, What is the condition 
of the new States? Agriculture, although the pri- 
| mal source of all wealth, individual and national— 
although the chief industrial interest of the new 
States, has been doubly taxed: taxed first with 
the cost of the domain lands, and next with an 
usurous advance upon this cost, as the condition of 
appropriating and rendering them productive. This 
is wrong. It is wrong, because this evil, under any 
circumstances oppressive, must fall with. peculiar 
hardship upon the population of the new States, 
The citizens of these States are for the most part 
poor, and $1 25 per acre, to be paid cash.in hand 
upon the instant, is comparatively as high a price 
to them for lands as $10 or $20 in the old States, 
where capital is abundant, and the terms of: pur- 
chase are alla matter of mutual accommodation. 
But, sir, this is not all; another evil, little less 
oppressive, remains to be added—TI refer to the 
restrictive or protective policy, Under the joint 
operation of these twin genii of evil, the labor of . 


į the husbandman, as for himself, has heen well nigh 


rendered bootless. As the fabled Sisyphus, who 
ever strove in vain to roll the returning stone to 
the top of the mountain, he has toiled from sun to 
sun, and still remains poor. He has enriched the 
privileged classes, and filled the coffers of the Gov- 
ernment with treasure, yet he still struggles in 
penury himself, As a producer and consumer, he 
is taxed not only for the support of Government, 
but to enhance the profits of the manufacturer from 
twenty to sixty per cent., whilst if he can make 
one or two per cent. upon his own capital, he has 
done better than many others of his own. class. 
The effects of the systems are visible as well inthe 
condition of communities as of individuals. They 
are visible in the rags of agriculture and the:costly 
velvets of capital; in the wasted visage of the hus- 
bandman and in the sleek fat rotundity of the 
manufacturer; in the log-cabins and want of. public 
improvements in several of the:new States, and in 
the brick houses, marble palaces, parks, railroads, 
canals, and in the electro-magnetic telegraph itself, 
in several of the old States. Such injustice and 
oppression cannot, nay mus? not, endure. If no 
other corrective be applied, one must be sooner or 
later found in their own retributive excesses. Pub- 
lic justice may be slow, but it is sure; it approaches 
| with leaden feet and iron hands; let the task-master 


j! of agriculture beware! 


I come now, Mr. Chairman, to consider: the. 
third and last important provision of the bill: that 


i 
i 
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Which vests ii thè States in which they are situ- 
. ated. the ‘residtary. lands unsold at the end of 
thirty years, upon the payment of some equiva- 
fent: Under this enactment, the aggregate quantity 
of ‘two million six hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand ‘seven ‘hundred and thirty-two acres of land 
would ‘beliable to yest at once in the new States; 
daniely, in Ohio, four hundred and twenty thou- 
aand-oné hundred and seventy-eight acres; in In- 
diana, six hundred and ninety-nine thousand five | 
hundred and’ fifty-nine acres; in Mississippi, one | 
million. two hundred and twenty-two thousand 
seven hyndréd and six acres; in Alabama, two i 
hundred and twelve thousand four hundred and 
fifty-two acres; and in Illinois, seventy thousand 
aight hundred .and thirty-six acres. In the re- 
maining new States none would be liable to vest 
immediately, as none of their lands have been in 
market as many as thirty years. In future, how- 
ever, they might expect to be equally benefited 
by. the operation of the measure. 

This provision has been resisted upon the ground 
thatit will enable the States to become competitors 
of the Government in the sale of lands, upon terms 
préjudicial to the public revenue. But this result 
48 Not likely to follow. It is no more likely to fol- 
low ‘under the new than under the old system. 
Under ‘the first, the States might obtain a larger 
quantity of land, but it would be of inferior qual- 
ity, and therefore not such as could be put in suc- 
cessful competition with those of the Government; 
under the latter, grants of land would continue, no 
doubt, to be made, and, although the quantity to 
be received by the States might be smaller, yet 
from its superior quality it could be more success- 
fully made the subject of competition in market. 

Again: if after thirty years the quantity of land 
liable to vest in five of the most favored States of 
the Union, wnder the operation of a high mini- 
mum, is only about two millions and a half of 
acres, is it not probable that the quantity for the 
future, under the operation of graduated’ prices, 
will be relatively much less in ‘proportion to the 
Whole number of new States? The bill, however, 
had‘anticipated this objection, by an express pro- 
wisioh, which will reduce and limit for the future 
thé quantity of land which may be brought into 
market from ‘year to year. Vor the ten years prior 
to 1844, the average annual quantity brought into 
market was nine millions two hundred and forty 
thousand one hundred and forty-five acres; here- 
after it cannot exceed five millions. This rate of 
addition will scarcely more than supply the cur- 
‘rent annual demand for lands of the first class, es- 
timated for the future at the General Land Office 
‘at about three millions of acres; the residue unsold 
would of course be, in the main, inferior lands, fit 
‘for such a reduction of prices as, at which, those 
‘atall saleable, would find a market. 

Tcome now, Mr. Chairman, to present a view 
which T think must strike the attention of all—one 
which I have prepared with great pains, and which, | 
‘in-the form it will be presented, is, perhaps, entire- 
‘ly new: I refer to the gross inequalities and in- 
justice of the terms of the compacts for the admis- 
sion of the new States into the Union. © These 
‘compacts on the one side reserve to the General 
Government the primary disposal of the soil, the 
exemption of the public lands from taxation before 
sale, and, in several instances, for five years there- 
after; on the other, they pledge to the new States 
a limited quantity of land, and’a smali per cént. of 


limits. The operation of these equivalents will be 
truly illustrated by the following statement, care- 
fully compiled upon reliable data, at my instance, 
at the General Land Office. 
Quantity of laud sold to lst January, 1846, was 93,872,856 i 
aeres. 
Value of tax upon same, at one half 
of one per cent. for the term of 
fifteen years, assuining that to be 
the average time these lands were 
_in market prior to sale cesses. 
Value of tax upon the same lands for 
five years after sale, according to 
the compaets with several of the 
BUGS ica cavesegare A, 
Tott amount. of money lost to the 
States; und caved to the Govern- 
THOR coe eee alee sense eoeenes . 
Amount of the five and three per 
cent. funds paid or payable. to the 
States, to the Ist January, 1846, 
(part estimated)... i, eke 
Quantity of land ceded to the States 


$10,560,690 


3,520,230 


814,080,920 


$3,657,379 


‘| average of twenty-three cents per acre, according 


2 i men who have founded States, and who, above all 
the proceeds of the sales of the lands within their |! 


i| Some abatement for the expense of administering | 
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3 Hl 
“for. School purposes, being each 
16th section, or one. ninety-fifth $ | 
part of the amount sold, two mil- 
lions six hundred and eighty-two 
thousand and eighty-one acres, at 
$1.25 per acre 
‘Yotal amount received by the States 


3,952,600 | 


: 7,009,980 


Balance of money {dst to the States, and saved 

to the Government..... Fan Heng Se AINS EVAS $7,070,940 

To $7,070,940, the balance ascertained to be in 
favor of the Government under these compacts, 
ought to be added, in whole or in part, the propor- 
tionate tax upon six millions two hundred and 
eighteen: thousand nine hundred and forty-six 
acres, at $1 25 per acre, being the quantity of 
land granted by the Government to companies and i} 
individuals in the several States, for military ser- 
vices during the revolutionary and late wars, and || 
for religious purposes. 

Thus it appears that the pretended equivalent, 
rendered to the States by the General Government, 
for the exemption of its lands within their borders |; 
from taxation, amounts simply to this: that one 
dollar is returned for two or more taken away! 
Why this disparity? Why should the lands of 
the Federal Government be alone éxempt from that 
State taxation to which all other lands are subject- 
ed, which is necessary to defray the expenses of 
the State governments, and in most cases to pay 
| the interest on the debts incurred for those works 
| of internal improvement, the benefit of which is as 
fully shared by the great Federal land holder as by 
any other owner of an humble quarter section in | 
the State? So far this system has operated merely 
i| a8 a sheer and downright plundering of the people ! 
of the new States, to the tune of about seven mil- 
| lions of dollars;—States rich in the future, rich in | 
their yet undeveloped resources, rich ih manly 


ł 


reflection will show the fallacy of this argument, 
The main, if not the sole, ground on which stich 
grants have been wade, has been that of policy for 
the advantage of the Féderal Government itself, 
as the owner of contiguous lands, to be enhanced 
in value by the improvements along the line of 
which they have thus granted the alternate séc- 
tions. And the alternate tracts reserved to the 
Government have in point of fact been thus en- 
hanced several fold in value, and have been sold 
in several instances to the settlers at a correspond- 
ingly increased price; tħus amply remunerating to 
the Government the value of the grants made, to 
aid in the construction of such improvements; and 
otherwise increasing the amount drawn into the 


| coffers of the Treasury by offering inducements to 


emigrants to settle and buy lands i these States. 
There is still another point of view, in which 


ithe people of the new States feel with an onerous 


sense of wrong, the operation of the present land 
system. I refer to the mixture of the proprietor- 
ships and jurisdictions of the State and Federal 
Governments withið the same borders. It is an 
important truth taught us by history, that political 
power has been always coexistent with the proprie- 
torship of the soil; when, therefore, the power inci- 
dent to this proprietorship has been added to that 
now exercised by the Federal Government in every 
State of the Union, and which has already become 
an overtowering and overshadówing power, con- 
stantly struggling for predominance in influence 
with the local. governments, and successfully, too, 
may we not feel justly alarmed for the integrity 
and safety of the republic? What patriot but fears 
he reads in the unhappy fate of the republics 
which have gone before us the fate of our own? 
‘What government can be called free and independ- 


spirit, character, heart, and energy, but poor as 
yet in capital, feeble in present ability to endure 
taxation, especially in the money form, and strug+ 
gling up from infancy into manhood under a host | 
of depressing circumstances, 

A fable of natural history tells us of a bird 
which is said to bleed itself to afford sustenance 
to its infant progeny, but that system which re- 


of the children’s life-blood to minister to thealready 
overgrown strength of the ‘unnatural parent, is no 
fable—it is a fact; and, what is more, to the séven 
| millions of dollars already withheld from the new | 
States by this system, is to be added a prospective 
increase exactly in proportion to the quantities of 
land hereafter to be brought under its operation. | 

But, sir, as forcible as may be this view of the 
' subject, there is another, if possible still more 
jl riling, A brief statement of figures will exhibit 
it with more emphatic force than any language of | 
mine: 

The entire qnantity of land sold up to the Ist of 
i January, 1846, was ninety-three millions eight 
|| hundred and seventy-two thousand eight hundred 
and fifty-six acres; the amount received therefor 
was $130,280,156. The cost of these lands, at an 


‘to the Commissioner’s report, has been about 
| $21,590,756; leaving a balance in favor of the 
| General Government, amounting to $108,689,400. 
| From whom has this enormous sum been drawn? 
| From those least able to pay: chiefly from the poor 
i settler and the hardy pioneer; men whose enter- 
| prise has given to these lands their greatest value; 


! others, have contributed to extend the limits of the 
republic, and to exalt its name at home ‘and | 
abroad. Yes, it is from this meritorious class it | 
has been mainly drawn, whilst it has gone, with 


the lands, as a clear profit into the Federal treas- 
jury. In most civilized and Christian countries, | 
i the taking of any sum over six per cent. upon | 
| money loaned is considered and punished as usury; | 
but in this, whilst individuals are liable to be ‘pun- 
i ished for usury, the Government, asa great mam- 
‘moth land-mongpolist and speculator, may exact 
Six hundred per cent. profit upon the price of its 
lands, from the poor and needy, with impunity ! 
and from those, too, most méritorious, and deserv- 
ing of fostering tare. Mearns 
| twill perhaps be answered, that these burdens 
have been at least partially compensated in various 
‘grants of land imade from time to time to different 


verses this process and drains the feeble currents || 


i] to the 
I| and to the States the inappreciable control of the 


ent within whose limits a powerful neighboring 
Government is the proprietor of vast tracts of terri- 
tory—a large majority perhaps of its entire surface, 
| over which it may exercise an absolute civil and 
| military jurisdiction, to prevent tne paughin ofa 
furrow, or the ċutting of a twig? How could the 
new States be made more dependent and abject 
than by putting their territory and their revenues 
under the control of the Féderal Government? So 
long as this condition of thiigs exists, the citizens 
and policy of these States must continué to be sub- 
ject to a pernicious central influence, to a degrading 
foreign control; and the growing tendency of ‘the 
Federal Government to consolidation must be iney- 
itably and fearfully accelerated. For one, I shall 
never cease to regard this feature of the system a8 
| still more obnoxious than, the money exactions to 
which it subjects the population of the new States. 
For one, I shall never cease my exertions while I 
have a seat in this body to remedy—to abolish it. 
I propose, sir, to accomplish this important 
object by reducing and graduating the price of the 
public lands. ‘This beneficent measure will glean 
and clear out the waste lands, cut off a cumbrous 
and expensive branch of Federal patronage, secure 
overnmenta fair equivalent for its property, 


soil within their limits. It will do more: it will 
impart an impulse to ‘the industry and enterprise 
‘of the new, and indeed of all the States, which will 
‘be soon seen and felt in the erection of publie im- 
provements, schools, and in all the other mani- 
festations of public prosperity. Last, though not 
least, it will place within the power of the States, 
‘by the lands to be transferred to them, the meang 
of paying their public debts, and of preserving their 
faith from disgrace. . Are there any who would not 
be rejoiced to see these happy results realized? 

To President. Van Buren is due the credit of first 
Tecommending this great and beneficent measure to 
the favorable consideration of Congress. He fore- 
‘saw that the appropriation of the soil in this as in 
all other countries, must eventually become the 
‘great and absorbing question, and with a wise fore- 
cast exerted the:influence of his great.name to push 
it to consummation. Mr. Polk has followed the 
‘example of his illustrious predecessor, and thus 


| earnestly and forcibly urges it upon the attention 


of Congress in his message: 


“Under our present land system, limiting the minimtim 
.price at which the public lands can be entered to’ ¢1 25 per 
_acre, large quantities Of lands of inferior quality remain un- 
sold, because they will not command thatprice. * * * 

‘With:the view to the sale and settlement of the inferior 
tands, recommend that the price be graduated and reduced 


i States for ‘toads, ‘canals, &c. “But a’ moment’s 


below the present minimum rate, confining the sales at the 
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veduced prices to settlers and cultivators, in limited quantities. 
If graduated and reduced in price fora limited term to one 
dollar per acre, and after the expiration of that period for a 
second and third term to lower rates, alarge portion of these 
jands would be purchased, and many worthy citizens, who 
are unable to pay higher rates, could purchase homes for | 
themselves and their families. By adopting the policy of 
graduation and reduction of price, these ‘inferior lands will 
be sold for their real value, while the States in which they lie 
will be freed from the inconvenience, if not injustice, to which 
they are subjected, in consequence of the United States contin- 
wing to own large quantities of the pndlic lands within their 
Sorders, not liable to taxation for the support of their local 
e government,” A 


Nor would it be just to overlook the distinguish- 
ed part. taken by the Secretary of thè Treasury, | 
Mr. Walker, in favor of this great measure. If the | 
clustering achievements of his brilliant career—his | 
signal connexion with the annexation of Texas, | 
with the triumphs of free trade, with the most | 


i 
i 


searching and successful State reforms—had not 
won for his name a place high upen the column of || 
fame, and deep and secure in the hearts of his | 
countrymen, his powerful, eloquent, and unan- || 
swerable advocacy of this measure would have || 
entitled it to these memorials of a nation’s respect | 
and gratitude. With that clearness of perception, | 
accumulation and condensation of argument, feli- i 
city of illustration, and patient and comprehensive | 
investigation, which distinguish him equally with, : 
if not above, all of his illustrious contemporaries, 
he has grouped in the compass of a few paragraphs 
almost all that may be pertinently said in favor of i 
the measure—or upon the complete policy of the 
Government. In his remarkable report on the 
finances—rendered still more remarkable from the 
fact, that it contains the first recommendation ever 
gnade from the Treasury Department of the policy | 
ofa graduated reduction of the prices of the pub- 
lic lands—he says: | 


“The price at which the publie lands should be sold is an 
important question to the whole country, but especially to | 
the people of the.new States, living mostly remote from the | 
seaboard, and who have searcely felt the presence of the 
Government in local expenditures, but chiefly in the exhaus- | 
tion of their means for purchases of public lands and for | 
customs. The public lands are not of the same value, yet | 
they are all fixed at one unvarying price, which is farabove | 
the value of a large portion of these lands. There is a vast | 
and annually-inereasing surplus of public lands, very little 
af whieh will be sold within any reasonable period at the 
present price, and in regard to which the public interest 
would be promoted, and the revenue augmented, by redu- | 
cing the price. The reduction of the price of the public | 
lands in favor of settlers and cultivators, would enhance the / 
wages of labor. It isan argument urged in favor of the tariff, | 
that we ought to protect. our labor against what is called the | 
pauper labor of Europe ; but whilst the tariff does not enhance | 
the wages of labor, the sales of the public lands atJow prices, 
and in limited quantities, to settlers and cultivators, would 
accomplish this object- If those who-live by the wages of 
labor could purchase three hundred and twenty acres of 
iand for $80; one hundred and sixty acres for $40; or eighty | 
acres for $20; or a forty-acre lot for $10, the power of the 
manufacturing capitalist in reducing the wages of labor 
would be greatly diminished; because, when these lands | 
were thus reduced in price, those who live by the wages of | 
labor could purchase farms at these low rates, and cultivate | 
the soil for themselves and families, instead of working for | 
others twelve hours a day in the manufactories. Réduce the 
price which the Jaborer must pay for the public domain; | 
bring thus.the means of purchase within his power; prevent 
all speculation and monopoly in the public lands; confine 
the sales to settlers and cultivators, in limited quantities; ! 
preserve these hundreds of millions of acres, for ages to i 
come, as homes for the poor and oppressed; reduce the 
taxes, hy reducing the tariff, and bringing down the prices 
which the poor are thus compelled to pay for all the neces- 
saries and comforts of life, and more will be done for the | 
benefit of American labor than if millions were added to the | 
profits of manufacturing capital by the enactment of a pro- | 

i 
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tective tarif.” 
‘Mr..Chairman, history informs us that among | 
the ancients there was.a famous statue dedicated to | 
“Opportunity,” which represented a youth wooing | 
mortals to follow, with an earnest expression of | 
invitation and appeal, but at the same time with | 
wings in the very act of spreading for instant flight | 
flight that knows no return. It isto be regret- 
_ ted, sir, that among all the treasures of ancient art 
brought to light by modern discovery, this famous 
statue has.not been-found. Its lesson and its moral 
might be contemplated with profit by the Repre- 
sentatives from the old States, in reference to the | 
pending question of the public lands. Let them 
beware lest the ‘opportunity’? which now invites 
ere long will have taken an irrevocable flight! 
‘Westward, hot is the inspiring motto of adven- 
turous millions. ‘ Westward the star of empire 
has. taken ‘its course;” and the influence of the’ 
East, now in the zenith, must goon pass to the nadir.. 
With this consummation the voice of the infant 
West will -be.no longer :heard.in supplications, |! 


but its manly power will be felt in executing right 
and justice. Again, I say, let the old States be- 
ware! If the proffered hand of conciliation and 
compromise be again repelled in the pride of pres- 
ent majority, retaliation and retribution may, ay, I 
had almost said, wii, follow. i 

There is even now, sir, in the new States an ill- 
repressed discontent, which may be heard warning 
us, as with the premonitions gf an earthquake, to 
remedy speedily and effectually the oppressive in- 
justice of the present system. In the future, 
unless anticipated, these warnings may become 
reality—these premonitions the earthquake itself— 
felt in angry sectional contentions and even in dan- 
gerous political convulsions. One thing may be 


counted on right certainly, that the people of-the | 


new States will never consent to endure the evils 
of this system for the centuries it must continue 
to fulfil its intention and object. The intelligent 
head of the General Land Office thus speaks in 
his report upon the subject: 


t Among those who feel the unequal operation of the 
present system, and with whom the question is not merely 
a speculative one, the repeated failures of this favorite pro- 
ject have been the cause of deep mortification and disap- 
pointment; and they have been ready at times to charge its 
Opponents, not with the want of practical information on 
the subject, but with secret hostility to the growth and pros- 
perity of the new States. This suspicion is ill-founded ; 
but, unfortunately, it has sunk deep into the minds of the 


“people of that region, and if not removed in time, may yet 


Icad to a system of reprisal both discreditable and injurious to 
the whole country.” 

It is, sir, the highest attribute of statesmanship 
to be able to appreciate the circumstances which 
surround us, and to provide, whilst it may be yet 
done safely and wisely, the antidote for approach- 
ing evil.. Why should not we as statesmen do so? 
Why dally until the “ golden moment” shall have 
forever fled? The cries of the plebeian Romans for 


justice were long spurned by an aristocratic Senate; 


but the day of retribution came, and a people who 


had been for generations excluded from the owner- | 
ship of land, and subjected to the wretchedness of | 


want and destitution, asserted their rights. The 
secession of the Mons Sacer marks this instructive 
event. The peasantry of France—their squalid 
rags, their poverty, their misery, and degradation, 


appealed, also, in vain, for centuries, to the crown | 
for the redress of their complicated grievances; but 
upon them, too, the day-spring of justice and lib- | 


erty eventually broke; upon their oppressors, too, 
fell the bolt of popular retribution! The seeds of 
the storm were sown through long ages, but were 
finally reaped in a dreadful harvest of blood, in 
the Revolution which overturned the French mon- 
archy, and wrecked the whole frame of French 
society. I do not say, sir, that we are threatened | 
either by the causes or the prospect of any such 
calamity; but what I mean to say is, that it is the 
part.of wisdom and duty to guard against even its 
possible approach. From the equality—the popu- 
lar tendency—the nature of republican institutions, 
causes may spring into precocious fulfilment under 
them, which, under the less genial influences of 
monarchy may operate through centuries, before 
they arc ripened to fruition. Already, indeed, 
has it become the watchword of a bold and active“ 
party to ‘ vote every man a farm”—and why not, if 
he needs it? But this is not all: clubs, presses, 
lectures, multifarious appliances, have been resort- 
ed to by some individuals, perhaps not a few, to | 
push the extreme doctrine of an agrarian distribu- | 
tion of the soil to consummation. In New York 
we have seen the germination of this doctrine and 
its fruits, in attempts to resist law and order, and | 
in actual bloodshed! Let us beware that the ex- | 
ample of the Empire State, under circustances of į 
increased aggravation and irritation, docs not be- 


4 ‘Sec. Ql. And be it further enacted, That no éxchange of. 


funds shall be made by any disbursing officers: oragents of- 
| the Government, of any grade or. denomination: whatsoever,. 
; or-connected with any branch of the public service, othe 
i than an exchange for gold and silver; ‘and: every’ 
bursing officer, when the méans for his dishufsementt 
furnished to himin gold and silver, shall: make his payment 
in the money so furnished; or when those means. are. for~. 
nished to him in drafts, which cannot’ be disbursed at par, 
shall cause those drafts to be presented at.their place of pay= 
ment, and properly paid according: to ‘thé law $ and shalt 
make his payments in the money so received for the drafts 
| furnished, unless in [either] such case he can exchange the’ 
; means in his hands for gold and silver at par. cece 
‘The words in italics were proposed to be inserted: 
the Committee on- Finance. ` a D 
| Mr. LEWIS, in reply. to the objections made to 
the amendment. proposed by the committee, said, - 
that from the charactér which the discussion. of 
this proposition had assumed, it.might be inferred’ 
that the committee had proposed an issue of Gov- 
ernment paper for the purposes of circulation, 
Now, sir, (said Mr. L.,) it is unnecessary for me 
to say to those who have read the bill with. its 
amendments, that no such thing was intended. 
So far from it, the committee had left in full force 
every provision of the original bill which guarded 
| against the use of treasury drafts for the purposes 
of circulation. They had not stricken out a single 
syllable from the 22d section, which expressly 


| proyides that it shall be the duty of the Secretar 
|| of the Treasury to adopt such regulations as shall 


cause a speedy presentation of such treasury drafts 
| at the place of payment, for the purpose of prevent- 
| ing them from continuing in circulation asa paper” 
currency. Butas decided as this section is against 
the use of treasury drafts as a circulating medium, 
I am willing, if any gentleman will suggest them, 
to adopt still stronger means; and before I take 
| my seat, I shall myself propose additional safe- 
guards against the consequences which gentlemen 
impute to the amendment of the committee. 

But, Mr. President, the true question is, not 
whether we shall adopt a paper currency by this 
amendment, but whether we shall use treasury drafts 
atallin the disbursement of the public revenue. All 
are willing to provide against the creation of a 
paper currency; but the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 
Axien,] and some others who oppose this amend- 
ment, contend that we must dispense entirely with 
the use of paper in the collection and disburse- 
ment of the public revenue. He says we are 
pledged to the use of hard money to the exclusion: 
of every kind of paper, whether in the form. of. 


checks, drafts, or paper money. ` This T ‘deny. 
We are pledged to the abandonment of bank paper 
in every form. This is called an independent 
treasury, because it is entirely independent: of 
banks or bank issues. It isin facta divorce of the 
Government from all connexion whatever, with 
banks or bank paper. But I deny that there has 
been any pledge by the friends of this system, to 
dispense with the use of treasury drafts for purely 
revenue purposes. The operations of the treasury 
cannot possibly proceed without them for a single 
day, and never-has proceeded without them a sin- 
gle day, even in the hard-money times of the year 
1789, when nothing but gold and silver was'receiv~ 
ed into the treasury. ‘Whatever may be the me- 
dium used—whether of gold and silver, or paper 
——the treasurer must draw on these funds in favor 
of the public creditor. These drafts are upon actual 
amounts of revenue already in the treasury. They 
are not in form a paper currency, and when they 
effect the fiscal purpose for which they were drawn, 


| their functions cease, and by this bill the Secretary 


of the Treasury is required to accelerate that result, 
by regulations which shall enforce their speedy 
presentation at the points on which they are drawn; ` 
and that, too, for the express purpose that: such 


come contagious, and spread to much wider and 
more dangerous limits. 


INDEPENDENT TREASURY. 


REMARKS OF MR. LEWIS, 
`” OF ALABAMA, 
. In rue Senare, July 27, 1846. 
The Independent Treasury bill being under con- 


sideration, with the amendments of the Committee |! 


on Finance, and the question being on the amend-. 
ment of the committee tothe 2Ist section, which 
is as follows: 


drafts shall not be made a paper currency, < 
Having said so much on the character of these 
treasury drafts, and the necessity for their use, E 
ask what is the amendment proposed? . By.the 
bill, as it came from the House, it is: provided, that 
when a disbursing officer is furnished with treasury 
drafts, unless he shall exchange.the. same for gold 
and silver at par, he shall cause such drafts to be 
presented at their place of payment, and shall then 
| pay the gold and ‘silver so received to the public 
creditor. Now the committee propose to insert, 
after the words ‘when-those means are furnished 
to him in drafts,” the words, “which cannot be 
disbursed at.par:” i 
-The effect of the amendment is, 


that-when sbe 
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‘i drafts can be: disbursed at par—or in other words, 
+ when the public creditor chooses to receive a treas- 
-ury, draft at-par with, or in preference to, gold and- 
-silver—the disbursing officer shall not be compelled 

to draw-the gold and silver from the treasury or to 
_ exchange his draft. for gold and silver, but may 
pay. over the draft at once to the public creditor. 
This.is the extent of the amendment, andino more. 
It proposes the payment of a public creditor by a 
draft drawn’ on gold and silver, when such public 
; creditor. is as willing to receive the draft before it 


is presented, as the gold and silver after it is pre- |; 
sented, at the place of payment, or after it is | 
received in exchange for the draft. And this sim- 


ple treasury transaction is, in the vivid imaginations 


of gentlemen, a license for’the use of an illimitable | 


amount of Government paper for circulation ! 

But I have said that this amendment was inserted 
at the instance of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
because it would afford him great facility in dis- 
bursing the public revenue; and that if this and 
other like facilities were refused him, it would be 


almost impossible, in some cases, to carry out the || 


- provisions of this bill. Learn 
Let me suppose (said Mr. L.) that the Secretary 
of the Treasury wishes to disburse fiye thousand 
dolars'to an army contractor at Point Isabel. He 
sends a draft drawn on New York to a disbursing 
officer at that point. When the draft arrives, the 
contractor is most anxious to receive it to discharge 


obligations which he has incurred in New York; |! 


but the disbursing officer tells him he is not at lib- 
erty by the law to pay over the draft, but is com- 

elled to exchange 1t at par for gold and silver; and 
if that cannot be done, he must take the draft to 
the assistant treasurer in New York, draw out the 
gold and silver, and then return with the gold and 
silver so drawn, and pay it over to him, the con- 
tractor. It is in vain the astonished contractor tells 
him he prefers the draft to the gold and silver, even 
if it were ready to be paid to him. The law is 
inexorable, . 

The disbursing officer is compelled by the law 
first to sce if he can exchange the draft at Point 
Isabel for gold and silver. Failing to find any one 
with that amount of gold and silver at Point Isabel, 
‘he hurries back to New Orleans. There he finds 
exchange against New York, and he cannot ex- 
change the draft for gold and silver at par. In this 
dilemma, he is forced eithér to make good the loss 
in exchange out of his own pocket, or to go on to 
New York and draw the gold and silver, and then 
return two thousand miles to pay it over to a con- 
tractor who was in want of funds at New York, 
and whose very fingers itched to get-hold of the 
treasury draft drawn on that place. 

But suppose, when the draft is carried to Point 
Tsabel, it can there be exchanged for gold and sil- 
ver through a broker, who follows the public ex- 
penditure like a vulture follows a carcass, for the 
express purpose of profiting by the forced exchan- 
ges effected under thislaw. The public creditor is 
most eager to clutch the treasury draft on New 
York. It is the very thing he wants, to enable him 
to make a remittance to that city. He is willing 
to pay five per cent. premium for it, but at that dis- 
tant post the broker asks him ten for New York 
funds. The law, however, forbids the disbursing 
officer from paying him over this draft. It com- 
pels the public officer to go to the broker and ex- 
change these funds—worth a premium of five per 
cent.—at par. ‘This is done in the presence of the 
public creditor for whose benefit the draft was sent; 
and who, after. receiving the gold and silver ex- 
changed with the broker, is compelled, with the 
same money so received, to turn round and pay 
the broker ten per cent. premium for this identical 
treasury draft. 

Now, Mr. President, I ask if the friends of this 
bill will make such a state of things necessary? 
Will they risk the success of this great measure of 
the party, by withholding the facilities for its con- 
venient operation in a state of actual war, when 
they know that such heavy disbursements are to 
be made for the support of our army, very far be- 
yond our territorial boundary, and still further be- 
yond the limits of our population? How are we 
to sustain our disbursements in that distant quar- 
ter without the facilities furnished by treasury 
drafis? We may possibly gct along by the free 
use of treasury notes while they are allowed, but 
when they are called-in, the thing is impossible. 


And even with them, the working of this measure 
will be anything but easy and successful. 
But, sir, (said Mr. L.,) a new feeling seems to 
| have pervaded us in favor of an exclusive metallic 
currency. On the other side of this Hall, among 
| the advocates of banks and bank paper, in all its 
varieties of fraud and worthlessness, a violent sen- 
timeyt has suddenly sprung up in favor of hard 
money. The parosfysm first manifested itself yes- 
; terday about one o’clock, when this bill was taken 
| up for consideration, and it .has continued with 
i even increasing violence ever since. It has com- 
municated itself to this, the Democratic side of the 


whether we shall abolish the use, which, from the 


| 


i 

| 

| drafts, drawn in the regular and legitimate opera 
| tions of the Government for treasury purposes, are. 
: to be abolished, that we may have no other coun- 
| ters in our disbursements than hard money. 


stand the object of our Whig opponents in this 
their sudden conversion to the Democratic senti- 
ment in favor of hard money. If they can abolish 
all use of paper, even for Government drafts, they 
will have made this. measure as difficult and im- 
|| practicable in its operation as they have always 
|| predicted it would be. To stop the use of treasury 
| drafts is to lock the wheels of the independent 
| treasury, and to furnish to the world the best evi- 
| dence of what the Whig party have always assert- 
| ed, that we cannot get along without a national 
i| bank. Iam not, therefore, surprised at the course 


it 
f 
\ 
i 


i| the successful operation of this measure. 


it hateful even in the eyes of its best friends. 
this I am not surprised, nor do I complain. 
isa fair and legitimate means of destroying the 
measure. Nor do I complain of the petuliar opin- 


{Mr. Bewrow.] On this point he has consistently 
| differed with a majority of his own friends, by op- 
posing not only treasury drafts, but treasury notes. 

ut I do feel that | have some right to complain of 


j issue of treasury notes, and now vote against 
treasury drafts. I would say to them, in a spirit 
of perfect respect and kindness, that by depriving 
this measure of all the facilities furnished by treas- 
| ury drafts, they are laying the surest foundation 
for another United States Bank. 

But if a majority of the Senate are incxorable in 
! their opposition to the use of treasury drafts, and 
to that brief and limited circulation which they may 
| perform, in despite of every effort of the Secretary 


gentlemen confine their opposition to this amend- 
ment? 
bill as it came from the House of Representatives? 
-With all its stern, hard-money features, the bill as 
| it came from the House contemplated the free use 
of treasury drafts. What is to prevent a public 
creditor from calling at the treasury in this city, 


then paying that draft to his tavern-keeper, who 
will pay it to some one else, until it shall perform 
the whole round of circulation before it is presented 
for payment in New York? Again: no one de- 
nies that under this bill the treasurer may send a 
| treasury draft by mail to a public creditor in dis- 
charge of a public debt. The honorable Senator 
from Missouri, [Mr. Benron,] admits this, and 
| approves it; and says that at this present time, 
| while we are speaking on the question, a treasury 
| draft on New York is now being made out for 
Mrs. Pike, the widow of General Zebulon Pike, 


man see that if this draft on New York is sent to 
Mrs. Pike in the West, in discharge of a debt due 
| her, she will pass it to some one else, and it will he 
thrown into circulation, and kept in circulation, 
until it reaches New York, the place of payment? 
All this is right; and yet it is flagrantly wrong to 
let the same kind of draft be paid by a disbursing 
officer to a public creditor. hy this distinction? 


| Senate; and the question is now gravely argued, | 


first origin of the Government, has been made of | 
i treasury drafts, for fear that they may become, in 
some sort, a paper currency. Yes, sir, treasury |! 


Now, sir, (said Mr. L.,) I can perfectly under- į 


of our opponents in opposing any facility towards | 
i It is | 
i their parliamentary right to destroy it by making | 
At! 
Tt | 


| ions of the distinguished Scnator from Missouri, 


those of my own friends who have voted for the | 


| of the Treasury to cause their speedy presentation | 
at the place of payment under the requirement of | 
the twenty-second section of this bill—if, l say, the ! 
use of treasury drafts is wrong in principle, why do | 


Why do they not assail other parts of the | 


and getting a treasury draft on New York, and | 


who resides in the West, and to whom the Gov- į 
ernment is indebted. Now, does not the gentle- | 


| Will treasury drafts circulate longer or stronger if 
paid out by a disbursing officer than if paid in per- 
son to a public creditor direct from the treasury ? 
Will they circulate less readily through the hands 
of Mrs. Pike, in the West, because sent to her by 
mail from this city, than if they had been sent to 
her through the hands of a disbursing officer? And 
yet, under this bill, the one is allowed, while Sen- 
ators contend that the other should be inhibited. 

But if this amendment is stricken from the bill, 

what will be the result? The disbursing officers of * 
the Government, no longer allowed to pay over a 
|| treasury draft to the public creditor, will be com- 
i| pelled, upon the receipt of such drafts at a distance 
|| from the point on which they are drawn, to call on 
some broker to exchange them for gold and silver, 
! agreeably to the requirements of this section. The 
drafis being drawn on assistant treasurers in the 
larger cities, will generally be at a premium. In 
this event, the officer will either have to give the 
| broker gratuitously this difference in exchange, or 
he will pocket it himself, and thus introduce among 
our disbursing agents a miserable system of specu- 
lating on the Government funds—a system as cor- 
rupting to the officers as it is disreputable to the 
Government, And now let me ask if the object of 
gentlemen will be attained by forcing the exchange 
of these treasury drafts for gold and silver? When 
thus exchanged with the broker, will they not cir- 
culate as readily and rapidly as if paid to the pub- 
lic creditor ? 

No, Mr. President, the rejection of this. amend- 
{ment will not operate a particle in preventing the 
| issue or circulation of treasury drafts. If the ob- 
ject be really to prevent such circulation, why do 
not gentlemen, instead of opposing this amend? 
ment, add to the stringency of the Xd section, by 
forcing these drafts to be more speedily presented at 
the point on which they are drawn? If they will 
|| Suggest any plan by which this can be effected, E 
|| will go for it with all my heart. Iam, in the strong- 

! est sense of the term, a hard-money man, This I 

If have avowed years ago, when such an avowal was 

jį not received with much favor. 
i| prefer gold and silver to any kind of paper 
money, upon the principle that Í prefer the sub- 
stance to the shadow—real value to the mere rep- 
resentative of it. While, therefore, I do not believe 
we can dispense with the use of treasury drafts in 
i| the operations of the treasury, I am most anxious 
i| to prevent them from entering into circulation as a 
currency. I would issue them only for treasury 
purposes—confine them simply-to transferring and 
disbursing the public revenue; and when that is 
effected, instead of prolonging their circulation so 
| as to serve the purposes of currency, I would cur- 
tail that circulation as much as possible. T hold 
in my hand two additional amendments to confine 
these treasury drafts to the purposes I have indi- 
cated. If this amendment is adopted, I shall move 
another amendment, providing that these treasury 
drafts shall assume no other form, nor be used for 
i| any other purpose than what has been usual for 
treasury drafts from the origin of the Government. 
i| intend to go further than this, and to impose a 
restriction which never has been imposed on treas- 
ury drafts. To prevent them, as far as possible, 
from subserving the purposes of a paper-money 
|| circulation, I shall also propose that no treasury 
draft shall issue for an amount less than two hun- 
dred dollars. 

If, therefore, the friends of this measure wish to 
avoid the perversion of treasury notes to the pur 
poses of a paper-money circulation, they will not 
effect their object by voting down an amendment 
which has no other design than to facilitate the 
operations of the treasury, and which, as I have 
shown, will have no effect in increasing the circu- 
lation of treasury drafts. They will attain their 
object by assisting me in limiting these treasury 
drafts solely to the purposes of transfer and dis- 
bursement, and by curtailing their circulation after 
they have attained these objects as much.as pos- 
sible. j 

The question was then taken on adopting the 
amendment proposed by the Committee on Finance 
to the 21st section of the bill, and it was disagreed 
i| to by the following vote: 

YEAS—Messrs: Ashley, Atherton, Calhoun, Cameron, 
i| Chalmers, Houston, Lewis, McDuffie, Pennybacker, Rusk, 


Speight, and Yulee—12. 
il  NAYS+-Messrs. Allen, Archer, Atchison, Bagby, Barrow, 


i 


l 
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Renton, Berrien, Bright, Cilley, John M, Clayton, Thomas 
Clayton, Corwin, Crittenden, Davis, Dayton; Dickinson, 
Dix, Evans, Fairfield, Greene, Hannegan, Huntington, Jar- 
nagin, Johnson of Louisiana, Johnson of Maryland, Man? 
gum, Miller, Morehead, Niles, Pearce, Phelps, Semple, 
Sevier, Simmons, Sturgeon, Turney, Upham, Webster, 
Westcott, and Woodbridge—4o, 


THE TARIFF. 


SPEECH OF MR. B. G. THIBODAUX, 


OF LOUISIANA, 


In roe House or RepresENTATIVES, 
June 30, 1846. 


The Bill proposing to reduce the duties on Imports 
being under consideration in Committee of the 
Whole— 


Mr. THIBODAUX said: 

Were it the good fortune of the State of Louisi- 
‘ana to have some other member gn this floor wil- 
ling to defend her in what I conceive to be her 
dearest interest, I would cheerfully yield him the 
hour to which I am entitled under the rules of this 
House. For reasons satisfactory to myself, I have 
no inclination for public debate or public speaking. 
But after hearing the remarks delivered a few days 
since by an honorable member from Louisiana, it 
would be an abandonment of duty towards my 
constituents to remain silent any longer. I shall, 
therefore, proceed to lay before the House, as 
briefly as possible, the views and opinions, based 
upon statistical records, which influence my course, 
and which, I trust, will be found not altogether 
unworthy of consideration. 


There is, in my judgment, no portion of our |; 
eeply interested in the fate of |: 


population more 
the present bill than the people whom I have the 


honor to represent, It is true, sir, they have re- |; 


ceived their share of protection from the Govern- 
ment: which they support; but it is equally true, 
that they have been denounced, in no measured 
terms, by the opponents of American industry, 
and the cry has been reéchoed on the other side of 
the Atlantic, because we till our lands by constitu- 
tional labor. j 
You well remember, sir, when, during last win- 


ter, the news arrived from England that Sir Robert |: 


Peel had condescended to become the great com- 
mercial messiah of modern times, he proposed but 
one exception to his general rule. Yes, sir, in 
building up the manufactures of his own country 
at the sacrifice of ours; in commanding the mar- 
kets of the world, from which'he proposes to drive 
his only rival, he makes but one exception. All, 
all are to. share the blessings which he is about to 
bestow upon his race; all are to be admitted into 
his copartnership of free trade; all but the sugar- 
planter, whose product is the result of slave labor. 
Have our southern brethren weighed well the 
position we occupy, or the peculiar relation in 
which we stand? No, sir; our position seems to 


have been overlooked—our southern relations for- || 


gotten; for, while members on this floor were 
making.patriotic speeches on Oregon, teeming with 
thoughts on national honor, and richly embellish- 
ed with British lions and American eagles, the 
press boastfully proclaimed to the nation, what 
seemed more important than all, that Secretary 
-Walker’s report had been published for the House 
of Lords, and learned men tasked their memories 
to ascertain whether so distinguished an honor had 
ever before been extended to an American citizen! 
Sir, it is time that Louisiana should know her 
rulers. Are we the subjects of Great Britain, or 
are we American citizens? Must we sue England 
for mercy, or claim protection from the American 
Congress? Have we come to this, because Eng- 
land manufactures cheap goods, that therefore she 
shall be permitted to control our occupations and 
destroy our pursuits? Or are we to be made the 
victims of-a compromise which surrenders our in- 
terests to English philanthropy, in order that one 
portion of our citizens may buy cheap clothing, 
and. the other secure a market for their grain? 
Ido not stand here, Mr. Chairman, to advocate, 
in-its.strict sense, a local interest. I know that a 
blow struck at the sugar interests of our country 
will be found reacting upon and paralyzing other 
interests... {The culture of the cane has not only 
become an important part of our national indus- 
try, but it is. so intimately connected and identified 
ka 


with that of cotton, that the protection of the 
former cannot be abandoned without material, if 
not fatal, injury to the latter. And this I shall 
now endeavor to prove, confining myself strictly 
to the effect produced on the cotton planter by the 
protective duty in-favor of the sugar grower—the 
time to which we are entitled in debate not per- 
mitting me to trace its influence upon other branches 
of agriculture. + 

In 1842 there were 668 sugar plantations, with 
50,670 slaves, of all ages. -In 1845 the number of 
sugar plantations had increased to 762. This year 
it has already swelled to 955, and, from the best 
i data, it has been ascertained that the number of | 
| plantations in 1847 will reach 1,159, owned by! 
| upwards of 2,000 proprietors and partners. The | 
; number of slaves already employed in the culture | 
| of the cane cannot now fall short of 60,000. 
! 'The honorable gentleman from Louisiana, [Mr. 
: Harmayson,} in his remarks last week, after | 
| having complained of the enormous profits of some 
of our eastern manufacturers, which, he said, were | 
| not less than from fifteen to twenty-five per cent., 
took occasion to say, in a subsequent part of his 
speech, that the culture of sugar was as profitable as | 
any other branch of American industry, and would 
_ still be highly so, even if the protection were with- 
drawn. As I am fully convinced that the honor- 
able gentleman is in error, I regret he has: not 
Stated the facts which led him to this conclusion. 
True, sir, the culture of the cane is more profit- 
able than that of cotton; the vast transfer of capital 
and labor to it, since 1842, is proof of the fact. 
But it is equally true that the profits are not so 
great as they have been represented. The honor- 
able gentleman tells us he is about engaging in the | 
culture of sugar. A few years’ experience will | 
_ convince him of the truth of my position. : 

The great and frequent fluctuations in the value | 
of property and on articles of consumption, during | 
the last few years, prevent any considerable degree | 


i 
i 
fi 
i 
| 


_ Sugar planter. The only data we have upon which 


fidence are derived from the census 
the tabular statements of the crops of Louisiana, as 
compiled by Mr. Champomier and others. From 
these it appears that the crops of 1842-’3-4-’5, 
| haveaveraged 145,143,000 pounds, or 2,842 pounds 
of sugar and 143 gallons of molasses to each and 
: every one, old and young, of the slave population. 
; Now, sir, estimating sugar at 43 cents per pound, 
and molasses at 15 cents per gallon, (the average 
value of these articles on plantations since the act 
of 1842,) and deducting the cost of production, it 
leaves a balance of $75 31 per slave. Let us turn 
now, for a moment, to the profits on cotton. In 
1840 the slave population on cotton plantations in | 
the State of Louisiana was 93,220. The cotton 
produced by them averaged 1,636 pounds per 


ing cost of production, leaves a balance of $76 34. | 
From these facts it would seem that sugar at 4! 
cents, molasses at 15, and cotton at 6} cents, are | 
about equally profitable. It should be remem- 
bered, however, in this estimate, which is based | 
on the slave population, that the original outlay | 
required fora sugar plantation is necessarily greater 
than that for a cotton plantation; but that a por- 
tion of our sugar planters have not yet transferred 


cane, and of course do not produce their average | 
amount of sugar and molasses. From these facts, | 
it is obvious that the profits of the sugar planter 
are not unproportionally great. I beg gentlemen 
to remember that the culture of sugar actually de- 
clined before the enactment of the tariff of 1842, 
our planters in several parishes abandoning the 
culture of sugar for that of cotton—a state of things 
which the cotton planter will again witness, and 


on sugar be repealed. 

But admitting their profits to be 10 or 12 per 
cent., would it be unreasonable ? Great, I know, | 
have been the complaints of politicians against the | 
profits of capital, which, they say, are oppressive 
on the poor; and successful have been their ap- 
peals at elections. But have they fairly stated the 
facts, sir? Have they told the people that the 
planters’ profits are derived not only from capital, 
properly so called, but also from the wages of 
60,000 slaves? and that in market, no difference is 


of accuracy in estimating the average profits of the i! 


it 
i 


slave, which, at 64 cents per pound, after deduct- || 


their whole force of capital to the culture of the i 


the effects of which he will again feel, if the duty j 


made between free and ‘slave labor? Why do not 
those gentlemen at once tell. the poor; of whose 
interest and welfare they are so. watchful, that 
wages are too high? and estimating a: man, his 
wife, and children, at some $2,000;:10: ‘per ‘cent. 
profit on their estimated value is exorbitant?” Let: 
the western farmers estimate as capital the ‘persons 
employed upon their farms, and the profits result- 
ing from both land and labor will be found not far 
below those of the sugar planter. Nor should the 
wages of labor in the culture of the cane be as low 
as in other agricultural pursuits. It is the most 
arduous and laborious of all, affording no inter- 
missions for rest from the commencement. to the: 
end of the year. ` During the months of October, 
November, and December, the laborer. is usually; 
employed from eighteen to twenty hours during: 
the twenty-four, toiling day and night, and una- 
; voidably exposed to the cold rains and ‘frosts, of 
our southern winters. 

The cheap production of sugar in the Island of 
Cuba has generally been attributed to a highly fa- 
| vorable climate and soil. This isnot strictly true; 
for the cane, if not exposed to frost in the island, 
still suffers more from storms, drought, and rains, 
than in the State of Louisiana. But it consists, in 
; agreat measure, in the cheapness of the capital 
employed, and the costs of production. ‘The 
clothing of slaves in Cuba costs almost nothing; 
| children, it is said, until they arrive at the age of 
ten or twelve years, usually ‘wear none other onthe 
plantations than that which nature gave them.: ‘The 
food is infinitely cheaper, consisting principally of 
| the banana and the yam. The buildings need’ not 
| be as good. Add to these the treatment of the 
slaves, and the price for which they can be pur- 
chased from slavers by planters, and. you will 


i| easily perceive why a free competition with the 


island would be ruinous to us. 

But I fear that there are members on this floor 
whose policy it is, at all hazards, to bring down 
prices, without regard either to the nature or the 


| é i| amount of the profits received; who oppose the 
calculations may be based with any degree of con- || 


of 1840 and || 


protective system, not because it is unconstitu- 
tional, oppressive, or unjust, but because free trade 
brings down prices. Such, at least, appear to be 
the opinions and views entertained by the honor- 
able gentleman from Alabama {Mr. Payne] and 
his friends, if we may judge of them from the fol- 
lowing paragraph, which Í read from the. gentle- 
man’s speech, as reported in the Ni ational, [ntélli- 
gencer of May 27th: |. : a 

“But if these gentlemen should succeed in getting the 
people to believe so gross and palpable'an absurdity as that 
high duties made low prices, then they would have annihi- 
lated the whole of their own argument for protection.: Could 
they establish that position, there would be a grand revolu- 
tion of parties in that House on the subject of the tariff; for 
then it would be the interest.of the manufacturer to oppose 
the protective policy, and it would be the duty of Mr. P. 
and his friends to adopt it? s 

I have said that the cotton-planter’s prosperity 
is dependant on the protection of sugar. ` I pro- 
ceed to establish the fact. TETEE 

The principal and leading objections .to the 
protection of sugar are, first, the loss suffered by 
the consumer from the enhanced cost of the arti- 
cle; secondly, the curtailment of the foreign de- 
mand for home productions. Therefore, let us 
ascertain as nearly as possible the injury suffered 
from these causes. In 1842 there were 50,670 
slaves employed in the culture of sugar in Lou- 
isiana. The number at this time is not accurately 
known, but, as I said before, it cannot be less 
than 60,000. The last crop amounted to 186,650 
hogsheads; but as a portion of the plantations 
were not in full operation, I shall, for the present 
purpose, consider it to have been 220,000,000 
pounds of sugar. The molasses or drainings from 
this sugar may be fairly estimated: at. 9,900,000 
gallons. This crop, sugar at 5:cents per pound, 
and molasses at 22 cents per gallon, would have 
been sold for the gross sum.of $13,178,000. But, 
after reducing the duty, these prices could no 
longer be obtained. It is thought by many that 
the price would: fall. below that at which it can be 
i produced in Louisiana, and as its culture would 
| decline here, the demand. would be supplied by an 
increased. production in the Island of Caba. [ 
shall not attempt to discuss this question, and shall 
adopt the reasoning of the friends of free trade, and 
assume the price will fall to, and remain at, 3! and 
J7 cents. The same crop will then be sold only 
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for+$9j383,000, leaving a balance, compared with 

the foriner price; of $3,795,000, which: may be con- | 
sidered as clear profitto the consumer.. 1 have.no 

‘correct means of ascertaining what portion of this 

profit would come ‘to’ the cotton planter. but it is 

not presumable it can exceed $1,000,000. Let 

$1,000;000 be, considered. the. sum saved by: the 

planter of the price of sugar, and let us now pro- | 
ceed ‘to asceitain what will be the increase'in the | 
demand fer this cotton, after the proposed repeal 
of duties onsugar. 

No one, I presume, w 
be increased in England, France, 
country than Cuba. Now, were Cuba to consume 
as much cotton as the United States, in proportion | 
to population, (which I am told is not the fact,) | 
and were the demand to increase ten per cent., still | 
this remarkable increase in the additional demand 
would not exceed the sum of $140,000. 

The cotton crop of the United States, in 1845, | 
was 873,992,500 pounds, which, supposing It to 
have ‘been soldat 7 cents per pound, produced | 
$61,179,415. As the price of all commodities de- 
pends upon the laws of supply and demand, itis | 
plain thata greater or smaller supply would have 

rodueed u-corresponding rise or fall in the price, 
Put still- that $61,179,475- would have been the 
measure of demand; we may therefore lay it down 
as a truth beyond all controversy, that the reduc- 
tion of duties on sugar cannot increase the demand 
for cotton beyond $61,319,475. i 

But what will be the effect produced upon the 
culture of sugar, by the fall in the price of sugar 
and molasses to. three and a half and seventeen 
cents? The culture cither would or would not be 
abandoned. And, first, should it be abandoned, 
the slaves now employed on the sugar estates 
would and could annually produce (for our climate 
is well adapted to the culture of cotton) 102,000,000 
pounds cotton, which, added to the quantity pro- 
duced in 1845, would increase it to 975,992,500 

ounds. This increased production, the demand 

eing measured by $61,319,475, would bring down 
the price of cotton, even under the most favorable 
circumstances, from 7 to not less than 6} cents per 
pound; and the sales would stand very nearly 
thus: 
The sugar (now cotton) planter. . .$6,375,000 
Cotton planter a.s.. ce ere eee eee 194,944,475 


$61,319,475 | 

The cotton planter, instead of $6] 3179,475, would | 
now receive only $54,944,475 for his crop—a loss 
of $6,235,000, from which should be subtracted 
$1,000,000, saved on the price paid by him for 
sugar. 

The sugar (now cotton) planter, instead of $13,- 
178,000, would receive only $6,375,000, and the 
losses would stand thus: 

The sugar (now cotton) planter’s loss, $6,803,- 
000, the cotton planter’s, $5,235,000, being in all 
$12,038,000. Such a result in its effect upon the | 
Union needs no comment. 

In the second place, should the culture of sugar 
not be abandoned, and the profits remain equal or 
nearly so with those of cotton, still the present pro- 
tection should be maintained. The rapid transfer 
of capital: and labor from cotton to sugar since 
1842, leaves no doubt that a few years only will be 
sufficient to relieve the cotton culture from its pres- 
ent excessive production, Independently of Texas į 
and Florida, there are lands enough in Louisiana 
to supply the Union with sugar, and at the present 
time an additional transfer of-not less than 120,000 
slaves to its culture would be required to ‘supply | 
the market. i 

Is it not evident, then, that the cotton planter’s 
prosperity depends greatly, if-not entirely, upon 
the- protection granted to sugar, and that cotton | 
needs, and does actually receive, protection? 

I shall proceed, next and lastly, to make.a few 
remarks on a subject which members seem unwil- 
ling to discuss on this floor, save in what they are 
pleased to call practical arguments and jillustra- 
tions. I mean-the doctrine of free trade,:or univer- 
sal-competition. And it is not without fear and 
hesitation that T introduce this subject, knowing 
the aversion ofthe party to which I have the honor 
to belong-to all manner of novel theories, and of 
the progressive Democracy to all speculations-not 
their-own. “But when: theories-are about to bein- 


ill venture to say it would | 
or any other | 


| call the attention of the country to it, as it is pre- 


| political economy F select this volume, not þe- 


troduced into our ‘national policy, it is unwise, in 


eet and oppose them, no 
matter in what form they may be presented. Be- 
sides, sir, I intend te propose no theory, but only 
to join issue upon one.. To the appeal made to the 
poor, Iréjoin by appealing to them too; and God 
grant that they may. learn and know in ime what 
that doctrine of universal competition will bring 
them to; for, notwithstanding the opinion of learn- | 
ed doctors both at hom@and abroad, much good, | 
I hope, may and will be done, to use the expres- | 
sion of one of them, by ‘‘indoctrinating them [the jj 
poor] in the correct principles of political econ- |; 
omy. : 
T shall not here undertake to discuss the ques- || 
tion at length. My only object is, if possible, to | 


my opinion, not to meg 


sented to us by its warmest and ablest advocates 
and teachers, adding certain statistics, and a few 
short remarks for the purpose of illustration and 
elucidation. And, first, let me submit to your con- : 
sideration the following table, taken from the work | 
of Villeneuve Bargemont, on Pauperism, publish- | 
ed in 1837: 


Description. England. France. 
Population......+ RETEN 23,400,060 32,000,000 
Proprietors or capitalists: 3,400,000 20,000,000 
Those dependant upon 

wages for subsistence. 20,000,000 12,000,000 
National production or 

revenue, in francs.... |fr. 12,870,476,375 | fr. 7,500,000,000 
Being for each person.. fr. 550 fr. 230 
For each family. ....... fr. 2,750 fr. 1,150 
PAUpErS.. aesan o oes 3,903,671 1,600,000 
Paupers in proportion to 

population esses.» ase 1to6 1 to 20 
Mendicunts......6+ bor 200,000 198,000 
Hegitimate children in 

proportion to popula- © 

THOM PAR OTT on I to 12 Ltol4 i 
Crimes and misdemean- i 

ors in proportion to | 

population. a.. srsses 1 to 725 1 to 3,840 | 
Vicious population, London. Paris. 

thieves, &C....... 65 í Ri 40,000 
Do. in proportion to-pop- 

Wations.. eee eee eee 1 to6 1to 19 


According to this author, the number of paupers 
in the following countries of Europe are, compared 
to their population, as follows: Low Countries, as 
1 to 7; Switzerland, 1 to 10; Austria, 1 to 25; Den- 
mark, 1 to 25; Prussia, 1 to 30; and Russia, | to 
100. | 

Let us pause here for a moment to consider į 
3,000,000 of paupers in England, notwithstanding 
its immense production, which is sufficient fora 
population of 60,000,000. Why this artificial 
famine in the midst of abundance and luxury? 
How is it that the wretched operative, after his 
long and exhausting day’s work, in which he has 
produced four times the amount necessary for his 
wants, should, nevertheless, live in wretchedness 
and poverty? Why these starving millions for the 
want of employment? Why these poor-houses for 
able-bodied paupers? See France: notwithstand- | 
ing her misfortunes and reverses, and her limited 
production compared to England’s, her people are 
more contented, prosperous, and honest. Why is 
itso? ‘Why this pauperism greatest where com- | 
merce and industry are said to be most flourishing 
and prosperous? Let our free-trade teachers speak 
and answer. I hold in my hand the work of 


sity of Pennsylvania,) dedicated to the numerous 
young men who, at different periods during the 
last sixteen years, have attended his lectures on 


cause it advances new principles and doctrines— 
for it contains nothing unorthodox in the science— 
but because of the merit and standing of its author, | 
who hag aided perhaps more efficiently than any 
other person in the country, in rendering popular 
the doctrines now attempted to be introduced into 
our- national policy. From pages 99 and 100 I; 
read— f 

« What are the cireumstances which regulate the rate of | 
wages 2? 

“ In- reply to the question which has been.put, Imay, in 
the first place, remind the reader that wages have been 


shown to be.determined, in every case, on the principles.of |; 


supply and demand, by the relation that is subsisting be- 

tween the supply of Jabor and the demand for it; and as the | 
supply of Jaber, all other circumstances remaining the same, 

is in proportion to tae number. of lahorers,-and this again in | 
proportion to the amount of the whole population; while, i 
on the other hand, the demand for laboris measured by that ! 
portion ofthe capital of a country which consists of wages, ! 


> 


| say, that both subjects should be investigated together. 
| this investigation I shall now accordingly proceed. 


and which, again, is proportional to the whole 


that capital, it will follow, that the rate of wages is depend~ 
anton the relation which the capital of a country bears ta 
the numbers of the people. So long as this relation con- 
tinues the same, wages willremain unaltered. Ifthe popu- 


! lation remain stationary, wages will rise or fall according 
: as capital increases or decreases. 


e And as an inerease. or 
decrease of capital can, in that case (the same quantity of. 
labor being always applied) only, it is evident, taxe place 
with an ‘advance or decline in the arts, wages will then 
rise or fall with every such advance or decline. If, on the 
other hand, we suppose the amount of capital not to alter, 
the number of people will détermine the rate of wages; in 
fact, the very same amount of wages will have to be divided 
among a greater number of persons.?? 

« Hence it appears that the laws which regulate increase 
of population must first be investigated before the subject of 
wages can be fully understoud; or, in consequence of their 
intimate connexion, it would, perhaps, be more proper to 
To 


“I set out with the remark, that the checks. to the in- 
crease of population may manifestly be classed under the 
two heads of the preventive, and the positive checks! The 
former prevent the birtb of human, beings ; the latter destroy 
them after they have been breught into existence.” 


Again, from page 107: 

« Let us now -proceed with the deduction of such conse- 
quences as flow legitimately from the law which bas been 
established—that population is everywhere checked by the 
difficulty of procuring the means of support. First, since 
when those means become at any time more abundant, that 
is, whenever the checking or counteracting foreo is in any 
degree removed, population begins immediately to increase 
with more rapidity than it-did; we can make no hesitation 
to assent to the following. propositions—that population is 
ever pressing on the means of support—and that population 
has a tendency to increase more rapidly than the means of 
support. These two propositions are, in fact, only different 
modes of expressing that from which I haye asserted them 


|| to be obviously deducible.” 


And third, and lastly, from page 103: 
« When wages experience, from whatever cause, a sud- 


| den rise, that is, when the laborers unexpectedly come to 
| possess, in a greater quantity than before, the necessaries 


and luxuries of life, it is uniformly found that the number 
of marriages is increased. A very sensible influence on 
their number is exerted by an extraordinary fruitful season, 
or by one which is in an extraordinary degree unfruitful, as 
is to be inferred from the actual registers of marriages kept 
in the different parts of England. When, also, in East 
Prussia in the year 1711, a pestilence swept off, as it is said, 
one-third of the inhabitants, and when wages rose in con- 
sequence, considerably above their usual level, the number 
of marriages was prodigiously increased in the followin 
year. In.atract of. country where their annual number ha 
been six thousand, it was doubled. It is not, therefore, at 
all surprising that no effects of the pestilence should have 
been remarked after a few years, and that the Prussian 
population should so soon, as writers state, have appeared 
to have restored itself? 5 : 

Now, to recapitulate what has just been read. 
Wages are determined by the law of supply and 
demand, and the supply has a natural tendency to 
increase more rapidly than the demand. Appl 
these facts to the queries suggested by the. statisti- 
cal table I have submitted, and we shall necessa- 
rily come to this great and important.conclusion, 
that the population of a country bears no relation 
to its production—[for instance, while the produc- 
tion of England is to that of France as twelve to 
seven, the population of France is to that of Eng- 
land as thirty-two to twenty-three, and the condi- 
tion of the people decidedly better;] but that the 
number and condition of the people depend upon 
the means of employment, whereby the necessa- 
ries of life may be obtained. In proportion as 
population will be found “ pressing on the means 
of support, so will the condition of the great 
mass be wretched. As the number of those who 


: ‘receive wages increases, competition becomes 
Henry Vethake, LL. D., (professor in the Univer- | 


greater, and wages fall; and thus they fall lower 
and lower, until the reward of labor is the mere 
condition of existence. And-when all is full, the 
wretch who.comes after is a trespasser upon the 
world, wherein his hopes and:fears of this life are 
narrowed down to the poorhouse, the prison, and 
the grave. ‘True, sir, free trade, or rather univer- 
sal competition, may increase the productiveness 
of labor, asit is seen in England; bat how will it 
be accomplished? By plunging, if I may be al- 
lowed the figure, the productive (not the consu- 
ming) classes into a whirlpool. of competition, and 


| compelling them ‘to strain every musele to.stem 


the tide leading to wretchedness and starvation. 
- Mr. Chairman, I had supposed that the object 


|| of government, more particularly.of our own, was 


to promote the happiness of the people; but our 
political economists have-reversed this proposition, 
and, overlooking altogether the general prosperity 
and welfare of Individuals and families, only ask 
how the wealth of the nation may. be promoted. 
To this:great end—the accumulation of national 
wealth--every consideration of humanity-is.made 
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subservient. The cries of the poor aré uhheeded, 
the wages of labor are depressed, in order that the 
nation may be rich. 

Some of these economists, looking to their favor- 
ite theory, seem to think. that the wealth of the 
nation, as Well as the happiness of the people, can 
be better promoted by keeping wages low; for, 


sey they, high wages have a tendency to make | 
men idle; while others, still more considerate, tell | 
us that the wealth of the nation may be increased | 


by high wages, because the tempting reward will 
induce the laborer even to overwork himself, and, 
in his efforts to accumulate, he will sometimes 
either shorten his days or die. How philanthropic, 
how humane! How exalted the theory which 
proposes tò- build üp a nation’s wealth over the 
graves of its own citizens! 


Mr. McCulloch, however, our great English | 
oracle, ha’ refuted this argument, and shown that į 


the human hive, like swarming bees, will increase 


the amount of honey for the common stock, or jj 


rather the national wealth, in proportion as you 
deprive them of the reward of their daily toil. 
This is the theory—zub them, grind them—for the 
more you grind them down, the more they will 
produce, not for themselves, Mr. Chairman, or for 
their impoverished families, but for the national 
wealth ! 

But, in carrying out their favorite theory at the 
expense of the individual man, and at the sacrifice 
of individual interests, these economists discovered 
that they were creating ‘and nourishing that fearful 


evil, pauperism, which has been so aptly denomi- | 


natcd the gangrene of civilization. The benign 
influences of Christian charity were brought to 
bear upon it, in the hope to arrest its march; and 
alms-houses, poor-houses, pauper-asylums, were 
recommended and brought into requisition. But, 
alas, the evil continued to progress. The remedy 
was found to be not only insufficient, but promo- 
tive of the very evils which it proposed to cure; 
and that, too, by taxing the national wealth. Other 
remedies were devised, and, prominent among 
them, we find the truly benevolent purpose to 


check the too rapid increase of population among | 


the poor, by “multiplying their wants and stimu- 
‘lating their desires generally, for every enjoyment 
‘of life, not of an injurious or immoral tendency,” 
and by thus ‘‘imbuing the people with a taste for 
‘enjoyment, to induce them voluntarily to retard 
‘the average period of marriage for its gratifica- 
‘tion.” And this, sir, is the second fundamental 
proposition, or the theory of civilization. The 
people are told, and many of them are made to be- 
lieve, that labor is wealth; and that the poor man 
is a consumer, whose happiness is measured by 
the number of his desires, and his ability to gratify 
them; nay, further, that the gencral welfare is esti- 
mated by the productive powers of the nation in 
the aggregate, rather than by the comfort, happi- 
ness, and independence of the ‘individuals who 
compose it. 


; inst 
But even these last means, which have been in 


no way successful in England, have not proved ade- 
quate to the emergency, ahd many of the European 
rulers are compelled to resort to the very practical 
and efficient mode of ridding themselyes of their 
superabundent poor population by facilitating emi- 
gration to other countries. And, were it not for the 


cost'and difficulties attendant upon the full execu- | 


‘tion of this ‘plan, they would cheerfully send us 
some twelve or fourteen millions of ‘people in the 
course of a single year. 

Here, at home, the- policy is reversed. Our-po- 
litical philanthropists, or, rather, our philanthropic 
politicians, cannot find a sufficient amount of suf- 
fering for the exercise of ‘their benevolence, and 
they ‘hail the emigrant’s arrival as so much added 
to the national treasure. 


Are ‘we not already building poor-houses? Is | 
not our population sufficiently large, and wages | 


sufficiently low? Not at all, it would seem, for 
laborers are in demand, and laborers are wealth! 


‘But who is benefited by the augmentation of their |) 


numbers? Is it the poor man, by the increasing 
competition which he is forced to encounter? Or 
is it his: employer, who can, by a reduction of 
‘wages, more ‘successfilly meet his competitor in 
the markets of the world, and thereby increase his, 
and (permit “wie: once more to?say) the national 
wealth? = F 

Sir, our protective ‘tariff-is but half a measure, 


+ 


į laws of nations. This was all the authority which 
could be delegated to our military and naval com- 


| the enemy which might 
pe i 
lations authorized were temporary, and dependent 


+ 5 sq: | 
| carried into effect by military or naval officers. | 
| They were but the amelioration of martial law, 


| our army and navy, who have conquered and taken 


| 15th instant, I communicate herewith reports from || 
| the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Na- 


and its effects are more than paralyzed by the ex- 
cessive supply of the laborers furnished by emi- | 
gration. Again, let me ask, who is benefited by 
this emigration? ‘The emigrants are said to be 
composed of day laborers, mechanics, and farmers. | 
Admitting it to be -true, will the laborers of any 
State receive better wages by the addition of thou- 
sands of their number? Will the mechanics be 
more prosperous? Will the farmers obtain a bet- 
ter price for their produce by doubling the supply 
in overstocked markets? Sir, if there are ño poli- 
ticians bold enough to answer this inquiry, pos- 
terity will. : 

In making these desultory remarks, (for I see | 
that my hour has nearly expired,} I hope I may 
he permitted to add, that in all I have said, I have 
had no guide but my conscience, and no aim but | 
the public good. In the present exigencies of the | 
nation, when American labor and American labor- | 
ers are about to be sacrificed, as well from unwise || 
laws as from the alarming flood of foreign emigra- | 
tion, I have felt it my duty to call the attention of 
the country to the fact, however thankless the task | 
may be.* Jn conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I would 1 
that my humble voice could reach-the ears and the ‘| 
hearts of my countrymen, to warn them against | 
the adoption of a policy which, however well | 


| the latter part of the last month; and (as will 


military commander who conquered ‘and/orcupied. 
with his forces the territory of New Mexico. This 
document was received at the. War Department in.” 


perceived by the report of the Secretary of Wi 
was not, for-the reasons stated by: that officer, 


| brought to my notice until ‘after my annual mes 
sage of the 8th instant was communicated to: 


Con- 
gress. ihe 

It is declared on its face to be a ** temporary 
government of the said territory; but theré are’ 
portions of it which purport to “ establish andor- 


| ganize’’ a permanent territorial government of the 


United States over the territory, and to impart to; 
its inhabitants political rights which, under: the 
Constitution of the United States, can be enjoyed: 
permanently only by citizens of the United States, 
These have not been “approved and recognised” 
by me. Such organized regulations as have been 
established in any of the conquered territories for 
the security of our conquest, for the preservation 
of order, for the protection of the rights of the in- 
habitants, and for depriving the enemy of the ad- 
vantages of these territories while the military 
possession of them by the forces of the United 
States continue, will be recognised and approved. 
It will be apparent, from the reports of the offi- 


adapted it may be to the monarchical governments | 
of Europe, must prove destructive to us—striking 
a fatal blow at all the great interests of our coun- 
try, and overwhelming, in one common ruin, the | 
employer and the employed. 


re, ree 
PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 


MESSAGE 
OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, | 
In answer to the resolution of the House of Repre- | 
sentatives of the 15th instant, concerning instruc- 
tions to our officers in California und the Pacific, 
&e. 
To the House of Representatives 
i; „of the United States: j 
In compliance with the request contained in the H 
resolution of the House of Representatives of the | 


vy, with the documents which accompany them. 
These documents contain all the “orders or in- 
structions” to any military, naval, or other officer 
of the Government, ‘in relation to the establish- 
‘ met or organization of civil government in any | 
“part of the territory of Mexico, which has or 
< might be taken possession of by the army or navy | 
“of the United States.” f 
These orders and instructions were given to 
regulate the exercise of the rights of a belligerant, 
engaged in actual war, over such portions of the 
territory of our enemy as, by military conquest, 
might be “ taken possession of,” and be occupied 
by, our armed forces—rights necessarily resulting 
from a state of war, and clearly recognised by the 


manders, and its exercise was indispensable to the 
secure occupation and possessioni of territory of | 
e conquered. The regu- 


on the rights acquired by conquest. They were 
authorized as belligerant rights, and. were to be 


which modern civilization requires, and were due |! 
as well to the security of the conquest as to the 
inhabitants of the conquered territory. 

The documents communicated also contain the 
řeports of several highly meritorious officers of 


possession of portions of the enemy’s territory. 
Among the documents accompanying the report 

of the Secretary of War will be found a ‘form of 

government?” “ established and organized” by the 


* The law requiring returns to be made of emigrants to 
the United States, was passed in March, 1819. These re- 
tums, however, are very imperfect. The first report was 
made in 1823, during which year, 8,463 landed at various | 
ports in the United States. - 

In 1833........ seseo. 09,513 

; +++ 110,985 


cers who have been required by the success which 
has crowned their arms to exercise the powers of 
temporary governmént over the conquered territo- 
ries, that if ‘any excess of power has ‘been éxer- 
cised, the departure has been the offspring of a pa- 
triotic desire to give to the inhabitants the privileges 
and immunities so cherished by the people of our 
own country, and which they believed calculated 
to improve their condition and promote their pros- 
perity. Any such excess has resulted in no prac- 
tical injury, but can and will be early corrected in 
a manner ‘to alienate as little as possible the good 
feelings of the inhabitants of the conquered terri- 
tory. JAMES K. POLK, 
Wasunineton, Dec. 22, 1846. 


War DEPARTMENT, December 21, 1846. 

Sie: In compliance with your request to be fur- 
nished with all the information in the War Depart- 
ment in regard to the objects of inquiry embraced 
in the resolutions of the House of Representatives 
of the 15th instant, I have the honor to report that 
the accompanying papers (numbered from one’ to 
twenty-four) contain all the orders arid instructions 
which have issued from this department to any 
officer ofthe army ‘in ‘relation to ‘the establish-° 
‘ment or organization of civil government in: any 
t portion of theervitory of Mexico which has been 
‘or might be taken possession of by the army ‘or 
‘navy of the United States.” They also furnish all 
the information in this department in relation to any 
form of government which any ‘such officer has 
established or organized, and also in relation to 
any approval or recognition of such’ government. 
As the information called for ‘by the resolution 8f 
the House of Representatives is contained in va- 
rious despatches which relate principally to: mili- 
tary operations, I have preferred, in most-instances, 
to give the whole document, though parts of it 
have little or no direct relation to the matters em- 
braced in that resolution. What is omitted does 
not relate to any branch of the inquiry, but chiefly 
to ‘the plans of the campaign and contemplated 
military movements, which it would not be proper 
to make public, ay 

You will perceive that: I stated in my letterof 
the 3d of June last to General Kearny, that-a 
‘proclamation in the Spanish language would be 
furnished to him for the purpose of being distrib- 
uted among the Mexican people. ‘A few copiés of 
the proclamation, prepared for General: Taylor, 
were sent to General Kearny; but,:owing to’ the 
-different circumstances in which the two. Generals 
might be placed, it was afterwards deemed proper 
to instruct General Kearny ‘not to use them, and I 
am not aware that:he did so-in‘any instance. My 
letter to him on this subject, dated ‘the 6th of June, 
is-one of the papers herewith transmitted. 

Among the accémpanying documents you will 
find two proclamations issued‘by General Kearny, 
butineither theform. nor substance of them was 


1842...... 
no return. f 
Tn 1846, at the single port of New York, from March Ist, 
to July Ist; 65,772. These facts require no comment. i 


> 


-furnished from ‘this department. ; 
In relation to. the annexed-paper, (No. 24,) called 

the ‘Organic law of the Territory of New Mexi- 

co; it is proper that 1 should. state :that-it was 
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> ¥eteived® at’ the Adjutant General’s office on. the 
23d of November, and thence sent to me. AS the 
document’ was voluminous, and my whole time 
was required for the indispensable current business 
of the department, then unusually pressing, and for 
preparing my annual report. to accompany your j 
message to Congress, I did not. at. that time, nor 
untila-few days since, examine it, and it was not 
laid: before you, to receive your directions in regard 
to: it. 
T have the honor to be, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, W. L. MARCY. 
To rum PRESIDENT. 


Letter of the Secretary of War to General Kearny. 

[Confidential.] War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, June 3, 1846. 

Sır: I herewith send you a copy of my letter | 
to the Governor of Missouri for an additional 
force of one thousand mounted men. 

The object. of thus adding to the force. under 
yourcommand is:not, as you will perceive, fully 
set forth in’ that letter, for the reason that it is 
deemed prudent that it should not, at. this time, 
become.a matter .of public: notoriety;’ but to you, | 
itis properand necessary that it should be stated. 

. Ithas been decided by the President to be of the 

greatest importance in the pending war with Mexi- 

co to take the earliest possession of Upper Cali- | 
fornia. An expedition with that view is hereby | 
ordered, and you are designated to command it. | 
‘Yo enable you to be in sufficient force to conduct 
it successfully, this additional force of a thousand 
mounted men has been provided, to follow you in 
the direction of Santa I'é, to be under your orders, 
or the officer you may leave in command at Santa 


lt cannot be determined how far this additional | 
force will be behind that designed for the Santa Fé 
expedition, but it will not probably be more thana | 
few weeks. When you arrive at Santa Fé with 
the force already called, and shall have taken pos- 
session of it, you may find yourself in a condition | 
to garrison it with a small part of your command, 
(as the additional force will soon be at that place,) 
and with the remainder press forward to California, 
In that case, you will make such arrangements, as 
to being followed by the reinforcements before men- 
tioned,asin your judgment may be deemed safe and 
prudent. I need not say to you that, in case you 
conquer Santa Fé, (and with it will be included the 
department or State of New Mexico,) it will be im- 
portant to provide for retaining safe possession of it. 
Should you deem it prudent to have still more 
troops for the accomplishment of the objects herein | 
designated, you will lose no time in communica- į 
ting your opinion on that point, and all others con- 
nected with the enterprise, to this department. In- į 
deed, you are hereby authorized to make a direct 
sc foy it upon the Governor of Missouri. 

tis known that a large body of Mormon emi- | 
grants are en route to California, for the purpose of | 
settling in that country. You are desired to use 
all proper means to have a good understanding 
with them, to the end that the United States may | 
have their coöperation in taking possession of, and | 
holding, that country. It has been suggested here, | 


i 


|| interior of Upper California before winter, you are | Mexico, and to be discharged wherever they may 


that many of these Mormons would willingly enter 

into the service of the United States and aid us in | 
our expedition against California. You are hereby | 
authorized to muster into service such as can be! 
induced to volunteer—not, however, to a number : 
exceeding one-third of your entire force. Should : 
they enter the service, they will be paid as other | 
volunteers; and you can allow them to designate, | 
so far as it can be properly done, the persons to | 
act as officers thereof. It is understood that a con- 
sidérable number of American citizens are now 
settled on the Sacramento river, near Suter’s estab- 
lishment, called ‘* Nueva Helvetia’’—who are well 
disposed towards the United States. Should you, 
on your arrival in the country, find this to be the 
true state of things there, you are authorized to ! 
organize and receive into the service of the United | 
States such portion of these citizens as you may | 
think useful to aid you to hold the possession of | 
the country. You will, in that case, allow them, 
so far as you shall judge proper, to select their 
own officers. A large. discretionary power is in- 
vested in. you in regard to these matters, as well as; 
to all others in relation to the expeditions confided | 


to your command, Ht 


‘| St. Louis will aid you in procuring these goods. 


The choice of routes by which you-will enter 
California will be left to` your better. knowledge 
and ampler means of getting accurate information. 
We are assured thata southern route (called the 
Caravan route, by which the wild horses are 
brought from that country into New Mexico) is 
practicable; and it is suggested as not improbable 
that it can be passed oyer in the winter months, or 
at least late in autumn. It is hoped that this in- 
formation may prove to be correct. 

In regard to the routes, the practicability of pro- 
curing needful supplies for men and animals and 
transporting baggage, is a point to be well consid- į 
ered. Should the President be disappointed in this : 
cherished hope that you will be able to reach the: 


then desired to make the best arrangements you can || 
for sustaining your forces during the winter, and |j 
for an early movement in the spring. Though it 
is very desirable that the expedition should. reach | 
California this season, (and the President does not 
doubt you will make every possible effort to ac- 
complish this object,) yet, if in your judgment it | 
cannot be undertaken with a reasonable prospect 
of success, you will defer it, as above suggested, 
until spring. You are left unembarrassed. by any 
specific directions in this matter. 

It is expected that the naval forces of the United 
States, which are now or will soon be in the Pa- 
cific, will be in possession of all the towns on the 
seacoast, and will codperate with you in the con- 
quest of California. Arms, ordnance, munitions 
of war, and provisions, to be used in that country, 
will be sent by sea to our squadron in the Pacific | 
for the use of the land forces. | 

| 


Should you conquer and take possession of New | 
Mexico and Upper California, or considerable 
places in either, you will establish temporary civil 
governments therein—abolishing all arbitrary re- 
strictions that may exist, so far as it may be done 
with safety. Jn performing this duty, it would be | 
wise and prudent to continue in their employment 
all such of the existing officers as are known to be 
friendly to the United States, and will take the 
oath of allegiance to them. The duties at the cus- 
tom-houses ought at once to be reduced to such a 
rate as may be barely sufficient to maintain the | 
necessary officers without yielding any revenue to 
the Government. You may assure the people of 
those provinces that itis the wish and design of 
the United States to provide for them a free gov- 
ernment with the Jeast possible delay, similar to 
that which exists in our territories. They will ; 
then be called on to exercise the rights of freémen | 
in electing their own representatives to the Terri- | 
torial Legislature. It is foreseen that what relates | 


to the civil government will be a difficult and un- | 


pleasant part of your duty, and much must neces- | 


sarily be left to your own discretion. 

In your whole conduct you will act in such a | 
manner as best to conciliate the inhabitants, and 
render them friendly to the United States. 

It is desirable that the usual trade between the 
citizens of the United States and the Mexican 
provinces should be continued, as far as practica- 
ble, under the changed condition of things, between 
the two countries. In consequence of extending 
your expedition into California, it may be proper 
that you should increase your supply for goods to ; 
be distributed as presents to the Indians. The | 
United States Superintendent of Indian Affairs at 


You will be furnished with a proclamation* in the 
Spanish language, to be issued by you, and circu- 
lated among the Mexican people, on your entering 
into or approaching their country. You will use 
your utmost endeavors to have the pledges and 
promises therein contained carried out to the ut- | 
most extent. 

I am directed by the President to say that the 
rank of Brevet Brigadier General will be conferred 
on you as soon as you commence your movement 


i 
* Nore.—-No proclamation for cireulation was ever fur- 
nished to General Kearny. A few copies of that prepared 
for and sent to General ‘Taylor were forwarded to General 
Kearny, but he was requested not to use them. These 
copies were the only proclamations sent by the War De- 
partment to him, and I am not aware that he ever used any 
ofthem. See letter of the Secretary of War to General | 
Kearny of the 6th of June, 1846, a copy of which is with 
the papers sent to the President in answer to the resolution 


of the House of Representatives ofthe 15th of December, 
1846. j W.L. MARCY. 


towards California, and sent round to you by.sea, 
or over the country, or to the care of the com- 
mandant of our squadron in the Pacific. In that 
way, cannon, arms, ammunition, and supplies, for 
the land forces, will be sent to you. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

W. L. MARCY, Secretary of War. 
Colonel S. W. KEARNY, 
Fort Leavenworth, Missouri. 


Letter of the Secretary of War to General Kearny. 


War DEPARTMENT, | 
Washington, September 12, 1846. 
Sır: A volunteer regiment raised in the State of 
New York, engaged to serve during the war with 


be, at its termination, if in a territory of the Uni- 
ted States, has been mustered into service, and is 
about to embark at the port of New York, for 
California. This force is to be a part of your 
command; but as it may reach the place of its 
destination before you are in a condition to sub- 
ject it to your orders, the colonel of the regiment, 
J. D. Stevenson, has been furnished with instruc- 
tions for his conduct in the mean time. I here- 
with send you a copy thereof, as well as acopy of 
the instructions of the Navy Department to the 
commander of the naval squadron in the Pacific; a 
copy of a letter to General Taylor, with a circular 
from the Treasury Department; a copy ofa letter 
from General Scott to Captain Tompkins; and a 
copy of general regulations relative to the respect- 
ive rank of naval and army officers. These, so 
far as applicable, will be looked upon in the light 
of instructions to yourself. The department is 
exceedingly desirous to be furnished by you with 
full information of your progress and proceed- 
ings, together with your opinion and views as to 
your movements into California, having reference 
as to time, route, &c., &c, Beyond the regiment 
under the command of Colonel S. Price, and the 
separate battalion called for at the same time by 
the President from the Governor of Missouri, a 
requisition for one regiment of infantry was issued 
on the 18th of July last, but the information sub- 
sequently received here induced the belief that it 
would not be needed; and the difficulty of passing 
it over the route at so late a period in the season, 
with the requisite quantity of supplies, &c., was 
deemed so great that the orders to muster it into 
service have been countermanded. It will not be 
sent. Your views as to the sufficiency of your 
force, and the practicability of sustaining a larger 
one, &c., are desired, 

I am, with great respect, your obedient servant, 

W. L. MARCY, Secretary of War. 


General S. W. Kearny, 
Fort Leavenworth, Missouri. 


Letter from Major General Scott to General Kearny. 


HEADQUARTERS or THE Army, 
Washington, November 3, 1846. 

Sir: We have received from you many official 
reports—the latest dated September the 16th. A 
special acknowledgment of them by dates will go, 
herewith, from the Adjutant General’s Office. 

Your march upon, and conquest of New Mexico, 
together with the military dispositions made for 
holding that province, have won for you, I am 
authorized to say, the emphatic approbation of 
the Executive, by whom it is not doubted your 
movement upon and occupation of Upper Califor- 
nia, will be executed with like energy, judgment, 
and success. 

_ You will, at Monterey, or the Bay of San Fran- 
cisco; find an engineer officer (Lieutenant Halleck) 
and a company of the United States artillery, un- 
der Captain Tompkins. It is probable that an offi- 
cer of engineers, or of topographical engineers, has 
accompanied you from Santa Fé. Those officers, 
and the company of artillery, aided by other troops 
under your command, ought promptly to be em- 
ployed in erecting and garrisoning durable defences 
for holding the Bays of Monterey and San Fran- 
cisco, together with such other important points in 
the same province as you may deem it necessary 
to occupy. Entrenching tools, ordnance, and ord- 
nance stores; went out in the ship Lexington, with 
Captain. Tompkins. Further ordnance supplies 
may be soon. expected. 

It is perceived, by despatches received at the 
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Navy Department from the commander of the 
United States squadron on the coast of the Pacific, 
that certain volunteers were taken into service by 
him, from the settlers about the Bays of Monterey 
and San Francisco, to aid him in seizing and hold- 
ing that country. With a view to regular pay- 
‘ment, it is desirable that those volunteers, if not 
originally mustered,‘should be caused by you to 
be regularly. mustered into service (retrospectively) 
under the volunteer act of May 13, 1846, amended 
by an act of the following month. This may be 
done, with the distinct understanding, that if not 
earlier discharged, as no longer needed, you will 
discharge them at any time they may signify a 
wish to that effect. 

You will probably find certain port charges and 
regulations established for the harbors of the prov- 
ince, by the commanders of the United States 
Squadron upon its coast. The institution and 
alteration of such regulations appertain to the naval 
commander, who is instructed, by the proper de- 
partment, to confer on the subject with the com- 
mander of the land forces. As established, you 
will, in your sphere, cause those regulations to be 
duly respected and enforced. On the other hand, 
the appointment of temporary collectors at the 
several ports appertains to the civil governor of | 
the province, who will be, for the time, the senior 
officer of the land forces in the. country. Collect- 
ors, however, who have been already appointed 

_ by the naval commander will not be unnecessarily į 
changed. 

Asa guide to the civil governor of Upper Cali- 
fornia, in our hands, see the letter of June the 3d, 
(last,) addressed to you by the Secretary of War. 
You will not, however, formally declare the prov- | 
ince to be annexed. Permanent incorporation of 
the territory mast depend on the Government of 
the United States. 

After occupying, with our forces, all necessary 
points in Upper California, and establishing a 
temporary civil government therein, as well as 
assuring yourself of its internal tranquillity, and 
the absence of any danger of reconquest on the | 

art of Mexico, you may charge Colonel Mason, 

nited States Ist dragoons, the bearer of this open 
letter, or land officer next in rank to your own, 
with your several duties, and return yourself, with 
a sufficient escort of troops, to St. Louis, Missouri. 
But the body of United States dragoons that ac- | 
companied you to California will remain there until | 
further orders. | 

Igis not known what portion of the Missouri 
volunteers (if any) marched with you from Santa 
Fé to the Pacific. If any, it is necessary to pros | 
vide for their return to their homes and honorable 
discharge; and, on the same supposition, they 
may serve youas a sufficient escort to. Missouri. 

It is known that Lieutenant Colonel Frémont, 
of the United States rifle regiment, was, in July 
last, with a party of men in. the service of the 
United States Topographical Engineers, in the 
neighborhood of San Francisco, or Monterey bay, 
engaged in joint operations against Mexico with 
the United States squadron on that coast. Should 
you find him there, itis desired that you do not | 
detain him, against his wishes, a moment longer | 
than the necessities of the service may require. | 

t 
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I need scarcely enjoin deference and the utmost | 
cordiality on the part of our land forces towards ! 
those of our navy in the joint service on the dis- | 
tant coast of California. Reciprocity may be cor- | 
dially expected; and towards that end, frequent [i 
conferences between commanders of the two arms | 
are recommended. Harmony in coöperation and |! 
success cannot but follow. jf 


I remain, sir, with great respect, your obedient | 
servant, WINFIELD SCOTT, 
To Brig. Gen. S. W. Kearny, U.S. A., 

: Command’g U. S. forces 10th Military Dep’t. 


Navy Department, December 19, 1846, 
Str:-In obedience to the direction with which ! 
yon transmitted a copy of the resolution of the | 
House of Representatives, of the 15th instant, re- | 


questing the President ‘ to communicate any and 


| conciliation, and, in the only particulars embraced | 


‘tall orders or instructions to General Taylor, Gen- 


“eral Wool, General Kearny, Captain Sloat, Cap- 

‘ tain Stockton, or any other officer-of the Govern- 

“ment, in relation to the establishment or organiza- 

‘tion of civil governnient in any portion of the 

‘territory of Mexico which has or may be taken 
‘ possession of by the army. or navy of the United 

‘ States; also, what forms of government. such offi- 
‘cers, or either of them, may have established and 

‘ organized ;and whether the President has approved 
‘and recognised said governments,” I have the hon= 
or to transmit herewith copies of the despatches 

from this department to the commanding officers 

of the United States naval forces in the Pacific 

ocean, and in the Gulf of Mexico, as enumerated 

in the subjoined schedule; with copies of commu- | 
nications from those officers, 

These documents contain all the information in 
the department on the subject embraced in the! 
resolution of the House. ; i 

It will be perceived that the only subject on 


f United 


yond:a doubt, that the. Mexican Government has: 
declared war against us, „you will.at once employ 
the force under your command tö thebest advan- 
tage. The Mexican a 
to be open and defenceless. If. you ascertain with 
certainty that Mexico has declared war againstthe. 
tates, you will at once possess yourself of: 
| the port of San Francisco, and blockade ‘or ‘occupy. 
such other. ports as your force may permit. <. 
Yet, even if you should find yourself. called 
upon, ‘by the. certainty of an express declaration 
of war against the United States, to occupy San 
Francisco and other Mexican ports, you will be 
careful to preserve, if possible, the most friendly 
relations with the inhabitants; and, where:you can 
do so, you will encourage them to adopt a course 
of neutrality. gE a Bee 
Should you fall in with ‘the squadron under 
: Commodore Parker, you will signify to him-the 


which the commander of the naval forces in the | 
Gulf has been instructed, which appears to be with- | 
in the range of the resolution, is the state of the! 
import and export trade of the ports of which he | 
held temporary military possession, j 
The last official despatch received from the Pa-/ 
cific squadron is dated on the 28th of August last. | 
At that date the despatches from the department | 
of the 13th of May had just arrived, and those of! 
subsequent dates appear not to have been received, | 
The operations of the squadron were conducted | 
under the order of June 24th, 1845, which required | 
the commander of the naval forces 
the belligerant rights which belonged to him, on | 
the declaration of war, or the commencement of! 
hostilities by Mexico against the United States. | 
In my despatch of November 5th last, Commo- 
dore Stockton was required to relinquish the con- į 
duct of operations on land, and the control of such 
measures of civil government as the military occu- 
pation of the country conquered might devolve on | 
the conqueror until a definitive treaty of peace 
should settle 
in command 


of the land forces of the United States, Í 


who, in company with the bearer of my despatch, |! 
proceeded to the west coast to assume the com. || 


mand. i 

There has been no approval or recognition of | 
any organized or established form of civil govern- 
ment for the Californias, 
territory in the oceupation of the naval forces, 
through this department. The instructions have 
been confined to the acknowledged rights, under 
the laws of nations, resulting from conquest and 
occupation; and the corresponding duties which 
the conqueror owed temporarily to the inhabitants 
have been performed in a spirit of kindness and | 


by the instructions from this department, of liber- 
ality to the commercial interests of citizens of the 
United States and of neutrals. 

It may be supposed that the documents trans- 
mitted embrace matters not within the call. e But 
as the principal purpose of the despatches has been 
the direction of naval operations against the enemy, | 
T have found it difficult to make extracts which 
would be intelligible. I have, therefore, deemed 


it most satisfactory to transmit the entire docu- | 
ments, with two exceptions; and in these, the || 


whole despatch is not sent, because the parts with- | 


held relate to other subjects, which the interests of || : 
ithe Government would not permit to be made 


public. ‘< 
I have the honor to be, very res ectfully, your 
obedient servant, J. Y. MASON, | 
To the Presipznt. 


[Secret and confidential.] 
Unrrep Srares Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, June 24, 1845. 
Sie: Your attention is still particularly directed | 
to the present aspect of the relations between this | 


country and Mexico: It is the earnest desire of | 


the President to pursue the policy of peace, and | 


| he is anxious that you and every part of your! 


squadron should be assiduously careful to avoid | 
any act which could be construed as an act of ag: | 
gression. f i 

Should Mexico, however, be resolutely bent on} 
hostilities, you will be mindful to protect the per- | 


sons and interests of citizens of the United States! 


near your station; and should you ascertain, be- | 


to exercise all :! 


the right of possession, to the officer if 


or any other Mexican || 


| wish of the department, that if the state of his 
i vessels will admit of it, he should remain off the 
coast of Mexico until our relations with that power 
are more definitively adjusted; and you will take 
directions from him, as your senior officer, com- 


i| municating to him these instructions. 


The great distance of your squadron, and the 
| difficulty of communicating with. you, are the 
i causes for issuing this order. The President 
| hopes, most earnestly, that the peace of the two 
| countries may not be disturbed. The object of. 
| these instructions is to possess you. of: the views | 
| of the Government, in the event of a declaration 
of war on the part o? Mexico against. the United 
States; an event which you are enjoined to do 
everything, consistent with the national honor, on 
your part to avoid. ” 3 
| Should Commodore Parker prefer to return to 
the United States, he has permission from the de- 
partment to do so. In that event, you will com- 
mand the united squadron. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

: GEORGE BANCROFT. 

Com. Jonn D. Soar, 

Commanding U. S. naval forces in the Pacific. 


Unrrep Srarus Navy DEPARTMENT, 

Washington, May 18, 1846. 

| Commopors: The state of things alluded to in 

i my letter of June 24, 1845, has occurred. > : : 

| You will therefore now be governed by the.in- 

| structions therein contained, and carry into effect 

the orders then communicated, with energy and 

promptitude, and adopt such other: measures for 

the protection of the persons and interests, the 

| rights and the commerce of the citizens of the Uni- 

jted States, as your sound judgment may deem: to 

be required. : 
When you establish a blockade, you will allow 

neutrals twenty days to leave the blockaded ports; 

jand you will render your blockade absolute, ex- 

| cept against armed vessels of neutral nations, 

| _Commending you and your ships’ companies to 

i Divine Providence, f 

I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 

GEORGE BANCROFT. 
| Commodore Jons D. SLOAT, 
j Commanding U. S. squadron, Pacific. 


Usirep Srares Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, May 15, 1846. 

Commopore: By my letter of the 13th instant, 
forwarded to you through different sources, in tři- 
plicate, of which a copy is enclosed, you were in- 
formed of. the existing state of war between this 
Government and the republic of Mexico, and re- 
ferred to your instructions bearing date June Rath, 
1845, in reference to such a contingency, ‘and: 
directed to “ carry into effect the orders then:com- 
i‘maunicated with energy and promptitude; and 
‘adopt such other measures for thé protection of 
‘the persons and interests, the rights.and the com- 
‘merce of the citizens of the United States, as your 
| ‘Sound judgment may deem to bareqnired.” 

| I transmit you herewith, by the hands of Mið- 
Shipman McRae, whom you will employ on your 
į Station, a file of papers containing the President’s 
| message, and the proceedings of Congress, relative 
‘to the existing state of war with Mexico.. The 
i President, by authority of Congress, has. made 
| proclamation of war beiween the United States and. 
i Mexico. ` You. will find a copy of the proclarna- 
i ton in the papers enclosed. ee 


ports-on the Pacific are sa ds 


[Dec. 22, 


Ho. or Revs. 
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: ey : 
Vou will henceforth exercise all.the rights that 
cbelong.to you as eommander-in-chief of a belliger- 
“ant squadron. 
= You will-consi ; 
“Feet tobe; to take and -tò hold possession of San 
Francisco; and this you will do without fail. 
“o Xou will also take possession of Mazatlan and 
of Monterey, one or both, as your. foree will per- 
mit: > 

If information received here is correct, you can 
establish friendly relations between your squadron 
cand the inhabitants of each of these three places. 

“Guymas is also a good harbor, and is believed 
to he defenceless. You will judge about attempt- | 
ing it. i 

"When you cannot take and hold possession of a 
town, you may establish a blockade, if you have 
the means to do it effectually, and the public in- 
terest shall require it. $ 

With the expression of these views, much is 
left to your discretion as to the selection of the 
points of attack, the ports you will seize, the ports 
which ¿you will blockade, and as to the order of 


der the most important public.ob- 


j 


your,suċċessive movements. 

"A connexion between California, and even So- 
“ora, and: the present. Government of Mexico, is 
supposed: scarcely to exist. You will, as oppor- 
tunity offers, conciliate the confidence of the people 
in California, and also in Sonora, towards the Gov- 
ernment of the United States; and you will en- 
deavor to render their relations with the United 
States as intimate and as friendly as possible. 

Itis important that you should hold possession, 
at least, of San Francisco, even while you encour- 
age the people to neutrality, self-government, and 
friendship. 

You can readily conduct yourself in such a man- 
ner as willrender your occupation of San Francis- 
co and other ports a benefit to the inhabitants. 

Commodore Biddle has. left, or will soon leave, 
China. . If occasion. offers, you will send letters 
for him to our agent at the Sandwich Islands; 
conveying to him the wish of the department that 
heshould appear, at once, off California or Sonora. 

_” You will inform the department, by the earliest 
opportunity, of those ports which you blockade. 
ou will. notify neutrals of any declaration of 
blockade you may make, and give to it all proper 
publicity. Your blockade must be strict, permit- 
ting only armed vessels of neutral Powers to enter; 
but to neutrals already in the ports, you will allow 
twenty days to leave them. j 

The frigate “ Potomac,” and sloop “ Saratoga,” 
have been ordered to proceed as soon as possible 
into the Pacific; and Captain Aulick in the Poto- 
mac, and Commander Shubrick in the Saratoga, 
directed to report to you at Mazatlin, or wherever 
else they may find your forces. You will do well, 
if occasion offers, to send orders:to Callao and Val- 
paraiso, instructing them where to meet you. 

Other reinforcements will be sent you as the 
exigencies of the service may require. 

You will communicate with the department as 
often as you can, and you will, if practicable, send 
a messcnger with despatches across the country to 
the Del Norte, and so to Washington. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
GEORGE BANCROFT. 
“Commodore Jonn D. Soar, 
Commanding U. 8. naval forces in the Pacific. 


Unrrep States Navy DDPARTMENT, 
Washington, June 8, 1846. 

Commopore: , You have already been instructed, 
and are now instructed,-to employ the force under 

our command, first, to take possession of San 

‘rancisco; next, to take possession of Monterey; 
next, to take possession of-such other Mexican 
ports as you may be.able to'hold; next, to blockade 
as many of the Mexican ports in the Pacific as 
your force will permit, and to watch. over Ameri- 
ean interests, and citizens, and commerce, on the 
west coast of Mexico. 

Jt is rumored that the province of California is 
well disposed to accede to friendly relations*with 
the-United States. You will encourage the people 
“of that region to enter into relations of amity with 
our country, 

In taking possession of their harbors, you will, 
-if possible, endeavor tọ establish the supremacy 
of the American flag without any strife with the 
people of California. | 


| emigrants from our soil. 


The squadron on the east coast of Mexico, it is 
believed, is in the most friendly. relations with 
Yucatan. In like manner, if California separates 
herself from our enemy, the central Mexican-Gov- 
ernment, and establishes a government of its own, 
under the auspices of the American flag, you will 
take such measures as will best promote the attach- 
ment of the people of California to the | United 
States, will advance their prosperity, and will make 
that vast region a desirable place of residence for 


Considering the great distance at which you are 
placed from the department, and the circumstances 
that will constantly arise, much must be left to 
your discretion. You will bear in mind, general- 
ly, that this country desires to find in California a 
friend, and not an enemy; to be connected with it 
by near ties; to hold possession of it, at least during 
the war;. and to hold that possession, if possible, 
with the consent of its inhabitants. 

The sloop-of-war *Dale,’? Commander Mce- 


Kean, sailed from New York on the 3d instant, to 
The “ Lexington,” Lieu- | 


join your squadron. 
tenant Bailey, will sail as soon as she can take on 
board her stores. ‘he ‘ Potomac” and ‘* Sarato- 
ga’’-have aiso been ordered to the Pacific. 
Tam, sir, véry resp 
vant, GEORGE BANCROFT. 
Com. Joun D. BLOAT, 
Com’g U. S. naval forces in the Pacific ocean. 


Unirep Srates Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, July 12, 1846. 
Commopore: Previous instructions have in- 
formed you of the intention of this Government, 
pendi 


possession of California. For this end, a compa~ 


| ny of artillery, with cannon, mortars, and muni- | 


tions of war; is sent to you in the Lexington, for 
the purpose of coöperating with you, according to 
the Best of your judgment, and of occupying un- 
der your direction such post or posts as you may 
deem expedient in the Bay of Monterey, or in the 
Bay of San Francisco, or in both. In the absence 
of a military officer higher than captain, the selee- 


ters of the Pacific in California, is left to your dis- 
cretion. 2 

The object of the United States is, under its 
rights as a belligerant nation, to possess itself en- 
tirely of Upper California. 

When San Francisco and Monterey are secu- 


war to take and hold possession of the port of San 
Diego; and it would be well to ascertain the views 
of the inhabitants of Pueblo de los Angeles, who, 
according to information received here, may be 
counted upon as desirous of coming under the ju- 
risdiction of the United States. If you can take 
possession of it, you should do so. 

The object of the United States has reference to 
ultimate peace with Mexico; and if, at that peace, 
the basis of the uti possidetis shall he established, 
the Government expects, through your forces, to be 
found in actual possession of Upper California. 

This will bring with it the necessity of a civil 
administration. Such a government should be es- 
tablished under your protection; and in selecting 
persons to hold office, due respect should be had 
to the wishes of the people of California, as well 
as to the actual possessors of authority in that 
province. It may be proper to require an oath of 
allegiance to the United States from those who are 
intrusted with authority. You will also assure the 
people of California of the protection of the United 
States. 

In reference to commercial regulations in the 
ports of which you are in actual possession, ships 
and produce of the United States.should come and 
go free of duty. 

For your further instruction, J enclose to you a 
copy of confidential instructions from the War 
Department to Brigadier General S. W. Kearny, 
who is ordered overland to California. You will 
also communicate your instructions to him, and 
inform him that they have the sanction .of the 
President. 

The Government relies on the land and naval 
forces to codperate .with each other in the most 
friendly and effective manner. : 
> “After you shall -have secured Upper California, 
if your force:is sufficignt, you will-take possession 


ectfully, your obedient ser- | 


ng the war with Mexico, to take and hold |i 


tion of the first American post or posts on the wa- | 


red, you will, if possible, send a small vessel of 


of, and keep, the harbors on the Gulf of Califor- 
nia, as far down.at least as Guymas. But: this is 
li not to interfere with the permanent occupation of 

Upper California. > : 

A regiment of volunteers from the State of New 
i York, to serve during the war, have been called 
for by the Government, and are expected to sail 
| from the Ist to'the 10th of August. ‘This regiment 
|| will, in the first instance, report to the naval com- 
il mander on your station, but will ultimately be 
under the command of General Kearny, who is 
appointed to conduct the expedition by land. 

The term of three years having nearly expired 
i since you have been in command of the Pacific 
:| squadron, Commodore Shubrick will soon be sent 
il out in the Independence to relieve you. The de- 
partment confidently hopes that all Upper Califor- 
nia will be in our hands before the relief shall 
arrive. Very respectfully, 

GEORGE BANCROFT. 


Commodore Jonn D. SLOAT, 
Com. U. S. naval forces in the Pacific ocean. 


1 


i 


| 
| 


[Confidential] 
Unyrep Spares Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, November 5, 1846. 

| CommoporE: Commodore Sloat has arrived in 
| this city, and delivered your letter of the 28th July 
ultimo, with the copy of your address ta the peo- 
| ple of California, which accompanied it.. The de- 
| partment is gratified that you joined the squadron’ 
| before the state of the Commodore’s health ren- 
| dered it necessary for him to relinquish his im- 
|| portant command. 
The difficulties and embarrassments of the com- 
i| mand, without a knowledge of the proceedings of 
Congress on the subject of the war with Mexico, 
l and in the absence of the instructions of the depart- 
ment, which followed those proceedings, are justly 
appreciated; and it is highly gratifying that so 
|| much has been done in anticipation of the orders 
i which have been transmitted. 
‘| You will, without doubt, have received the de- 
spatches of the 15th of May last, addressed to 
Commodore Sloat; and I now send you, for your 

uidance, a copy of instructions to Commodore 
Shubiick of the 17th August. He sailed early in 
| September, in the razee Independence, with orders 
i to join the squadron with the least possible delay. 
On his assuming the command, you may hoist a 
red pendant. If you prefer, you may hoist your 
ipendant on the Savannah, and return home prith 
her and the Warren. : 

The existing war with Mexico has been com- 
menced by her. Every disposition was felt and 
manifested by the United States Government to 
procure redress for the injuries of which we com- 
plained, and to settle all complaints on her part, in 
the spirit of peace and of justice which has ever 
characterized our intercourse with foreign nations. 
| That disposition still exists; and whenever the 
authorities of Mexico shall manifest a willingness 
| to adjust unsettled points of controversy between 
the iwo republics, and to restore an honorable 
peace, they will be met in a corresponding spirit. 

This consummation is not to be expected, nor 
is our national honor to be maintained, without 
a vigorous prosecution .of the war on our part. 
Without being animated by any ambitious spirit 
of conquest, our naval and «military forces must 
hold the ports and territory of the enemy, of 
which possession has been obtained by their arms. 
You will, therefore, under no circumstances, vol- 
untarily lower the flag of the United States, or 
relinquish the actual possession of Upper Califor- 
nia. Of other points of the Mexican territory, 
which the forces under your command may occu- 
py, you will maintain the possession or withdraw, 
as in your judgment will be most advantageous 
in the prosecution of the war. - 

In regard to your intercourse with the inhabit- 
ants of the country, your views are judicious, and 
you will conform to the instructions heretofore 
given. You will exercise the rights of a belliger- 
ant; and if you findthat the liberal policy of our 
Government, in purchasing and paying for required 
supplies, is misunderstood, and its exercise is in- 
jurious to.the public interest, you are at liberty to 
take them from the enemy without.compensation, 
or pay such prices as may be deemed just and 
reasonable. “Ihe best policy in this respect de- 
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The Merican War Mr. Giddings. 


. pends on a knowledge of. circumstances in which 
you are placed, and is left to your discretion, 
The Secretary of War. hag: ordered Colonel R. 
B. Mason, Ist United States dragoons, to proceed 
to California, via Panama; who will command the 
troops and conduct the military operations in thé 
Mexican territory bordering on the Pacific, in the 
absence of Brigadier General Kearny. The com- 
mander of. the naval forces will consult and co- 
operate. with him in his command, to the same 
extentas if he held a higher rank in the army. 
In all questions of relative rank, he is to be re- 
garded as having only the rank. of colonel. 
. The President has‘deemed it best for the public 
interest to invest the military officer commanding 
with the direction. of the operations on land, and 
with the administrative functions of government | 
over the people and territory occupied by us. You | 
will relinquish to Colonel Mason, or to General | 
Kearny, if the latter shall arrive before you have | 
done so, the entire control over these matters, and || 
turn over to him all papers necessary to the per- || 
formance of his duties. If officers of the nav 
are employed in the performance of civil or mill- 
tary duties, you will withdraw or continue them 
at your discretion, taking care to put them to their 
appropriate duty in the squadron, if the army 
oficer commanding does not wish their services on | 
and. 1 
‘The establishment of port regulations is a sub- 
ject over which it is deemed by the President most 
appropriate that the naval commander shall exer- | 
cise jurisdiction. You will establish these, and | 
communicate them to the military commander, 
who will carry them into effect so far as his couper- 
ation may be necessary, suggesting for your con- 
sideration modifications or alterations. | 
The regulation of the import trade is. also con- | 
fided to you. The conditions under which vessels 
of our own citizens and of neutrals may be admit- 
ted into ports of the enemy in your: possession, 
will be prescribed by you, subject to the instruc- 
tions heretofore given. To aid you, copies of in- | 
structions to the collectors in the United States, 
from the Treasury Department, on the same sub- 
ject, are enclosed. On cargoes of neutrals import- 
ed into such ports, you may impose moderate du- 
ties, not greater in amount than those collected in 
the. ports of the United States. ‘The collection of 
these duties will be made by civil officers, to be 
appointed, and subject to the same rules as other 
persons charged with-civil duties in the country. 
‘These appointments will be made by the military | 
‘officers in consultation with you. s 
The President directs me to impress most earn- 
estly on the naval officers, as it és impressed on 
those of the army, the importance of harmony in 
the performance of their delicate duties, while co- 
operating.: They are-arms of one-body, and will, 
I doubt not, vie with each other in showing which 
can render the most efficient aid to the other in the | 
„execution of common orders, and in sùstaining the 
national honor, which is confided to both. 
You will make your communications to the de- 
partment a8 frequent as possible. 
-The great distance at which your command is 
“placed, and the impossibility of maintaining a fre- 
quent or regular communication with you, neces- 
sarily induce the department to leave much of the 
details of your operations to your discretion. The 
confident belief is entertained, that, with the gen- 
eral outline given in the instructions, you will pur- 
sue a.course which will make the enemy sensible 
of our power to inflict on them the evils of war, 
while it will secure to the United States, if a defini-: 
tive treaty of peace shall give us California, a popu- 
dation impressed with our justice, grateful for our: 
clemency, and prepared td love our institutions, 
and honor our flag. : 
On your being relieved in the command of the 
‘squadron, you will hand your instructions to the: 
officer ‘relieving you. _ ; 
os Lam, very respectfully, your obedient-servant, 
: JOHN Y. MASON. 
Com. R. F. Srocxron, 
Commanding U.'S. naval forces on the 
‘west coast óf Mexico. 
Navy DEPARTMENT, gust 17, 1846. 
Comaonone: The United States being ina state 


| for otherwise operating against Mexico. 


| Army, edition of 1825, which is held by the War 


of peace, and to secure it on advantageous condi- 
tions. For this purpose, orders have been given 
to the squadron in the Pacific to take and keep pos- 
session of Upper California, especially of the ports 
of San Francisco, of Monterey, and San Diego; 
and also, if opportunity offer, and the people favor, 
to take possession, by an inland expedition, of 
Pueblo de los Angeles, neat San Diego. 

On reaching the Pacific, your first duty. will be 
to ascertain if these orders have been carried into 
effect. If not, you will take immediate ossession 
of Upper California, especially of the three ports 
of San Franciscto, Monterey, and San Diego; so 
that, if the treaty of peace shall be made on the 
basis of the uti possidetis, it may leave California 
to the United States. A 

The relations to be maintained with the people 
of Upper California are to be as friendly as possi- 
ble. The flag of the United States must be raised, 
but under it the people are to be allowed as much 
liberty of self-government as is consistent with the 
general occupation of the country by the United 
States. You, as commander-in-chief of the squad- 
ton, may exercise the right to interdict the en- 


trance of any vessel or articles that would be unfa- |! 


vorable to our success in the war, into any of the 
enemy’s ports which you may occupy. With 
this exeeption, all United States vessels and mer- 
chandise must be.allowed by the local authorities 
of the ports of which you take possession, to come 
and go free of duty; but on foreign vessels and 
goods, reasonable duties may be imposed, collect- 
ed, and disposed of by the local authorities, under 


can form, you:should take posséssion: of the port 
of Guymas.. The progress. of our'arms will peabs 
ably -be such, «that, in conjunction: with: Jand 
forces, you will be able to hol “possession of Guy- 
mas, and'so. to reduce all. the ‘country north of. it. 
on the gulf. eee : 
As to the ports south of it, 
and Acapulco 


‘especially: Maza 

» it is not possible to give you'spécial 
| instructions. Generally, you will take possession 
| Of; or blockade, aecording to your best judgment, 
| all. Mexican. ports, as far as your means’ allow 
but south of Guymas, if the provinces. tise up 
against. the central government, and manifest 
friendship toward the United States, you may ,-ac- 
cording to your discretion, enter into a temporary 
agreement of neutrality. »:But this:must bedone 
only on condition that our ships have free access 
| to their ports, and “equal commercial rights: with 
| those of other nations; that you are allowed. to 
take in water and fuel; to purchase supplies; to go 
| to and from shore without obstruction, as intime 
| of peace; and that the provinces which. are thus 
neutral shall absolutely abstain from contributing 
| towards the continuance of the war by the central 
, government of Mexico against the United States. 

| Generally, you will exercise the rights of a bel- 
| ligerant, and bear in mind that the greater advan- 
| tages you obtain, the more speedy and the more 
| advantageous will be the peace. i 

l. Should Commodore Biddle be in the Pacific; off 
the shores of Mexico, at the time yowarrive there, 
you will report yourself to him; and, as long as 

e 


3 


your general superintendence. 

A miljtary force has been directed by the Secre- 
tary of War to proceed to the western coast of 
California, for the purpose of coöperation with the 
navy in taking possession of, and holding, the 
ports and positions which have been specified, and 


A detachment of these troo 
company of anlay under command of Captain 
Tompkins, has sailed in the United States ship 
Lexington. A regiment of volunteers, under Colo- 
nel Stevenson, will soon sail from New York; and 
a body of troops, under Brigadier General Kearny, 
may reach the coast over Santa Fé Copies of so 
‘auch of the instructions t Captain Tompkins 
and General Kearny as relate to objects requiring 
coöperation, are herewith enclosed. 

By article 6, of the General Regulations of the 


ps, consisting of a 


partment to be still in force, and of which I 

enclose you & copy, your commission places you, 

in point of precedence, on occasions of ceremony, 

or upon meetings for consultation, in the class of 
major-general; but no officer of the army or navy, 

‘whatever may be his rank, can assume any direct | 
command, independent of consent, over an officer | 
of the other service, excepting only when land 

forces are especially embarked in vessels-of-war to 

do the duty of marines. 

The President expects and requires, ‘however, 
the most cordial and effectual codperation between 
the officers of the two services, in taking posses- | 
sion of, and holding, the ports and positions of the | 
enemy which ‘are’designated in the instructions to || 
‘either ‘or both btanches of the service, and will | 
hold any commander of either branch ‘to a strict i 
‘responsibility for any failure to preserve harmony | 
and secure the objects proposed, 

The land forces which have been, or will be, 
sent to the Pacific, may be dependent upon the 
vessels of your squadron #r transportation from | 
one point to another, and for shelter and protec- 
tion in case of being compelled to abandon posi- | 
tions on the coast. It may be necessary also to 
furnish transportation for their supplies, or to fur- |} 


remains off the coast of Mexico, you will act 
under his direction, in concert with him, commu- 
nicating to him these instructions, ; 

The Savannah, the Warren, and the Levant, 
ought soon tò return. If you hear of peace be- 
i tween the United States and Mexico, you will at 
once send them home. 

If war continues, you will send them home 
singly or in company, at the earliest day they can 
be spared. The Savannah will go to New York, 
and the Warren and Levant to Norfolk, 

Very respectfully, yours, 
GEORGE BANCROFT. 
Com. W. B. Suuzsrick, 
Appointed to command the U. S. 
naval forces in the Pacific Ocean: 


_THE MEXICAN WAR. 


SPEECH OF MR. J. R. GIDDINGS, 
OF OHIO, = 2 
In tie House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
December 15, 1846. 


On the Resolution to refer so much of the Prési- 
dent’s Message as. relates to the Mexican war, 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. . 

Mr. GIDDINGS said he would ayail himself of 
this opportunity to say a few words in:relation to 
that portion of the message which’ is now under 
consideration. oe 

When we met in this Hall (said he) in Decém- 
ber, eighteen hundred and forty-four, our country 


| Was at peace with the whole world. Our agricul- 


tural, our manufacturing, and our commercial in- 
terests, were in a state of unusual prosperity. The 
circulating medium of the nation was actively em- 
ployed in the legitimate business of the country, 


| Industry, in all its departments, yielded to the 


laborer a satisfactory compensation; and rosper- 
ity and contentment prevailed throughout the land. 
Unfortunately, an inordinate.desire for territorial 
aggrandizement had seized upon one :of ‘our great 


nish the supplies themselves, by the vessels under | 
‘your direction. 


i 
In all such ‘cases, you will furnish all the assist. || 


political parties. It was opposed by the.other with 


| much zeal and ability. They foretold this war.as 
i, a consequence of the annexation: of Texas, and 


ance in your power, which will ‘not interfere with ' 


objects ‘that in your opinion are of greater import- 
ance. 

You will (taking care, however, to advise with | 
any land officer of high rank—say, of the rank of 
brigadier general, who may be at hand) make the | 
necessary regulations for the posts that may be 

ossession of Upper | 


i 
[i 


‘California, the- next point. o 


‘of war by the action of Mexico, it is desired, by 
‘the. prosectition Of hostilities, to hasten the return 


occiipied, : 

Having provided for the’full P 0 
¢ importance is the 
Gulf. of ‘California. From ‘the ‘best judgment I! 


i 
j 
} 


pointed out the present circumstances of our coun- 
try with almost as mitch precision ‘as the :pen-of 
the historian can now record them. . These:pre- 
dictions, however, ‘were disregarded; afd in the 
short space of two years.we find:ourselves. involved 
in a bloody and-expensive war, with a large na- 
tional debt-alveady accumulated; and by the mes- 
sage before us proposed to be increased morethan 


|i twenty million dollars at the present session: That 


debt 1s ‘to rest-like an incubus upon usand apon 


‘aur children in coming years. ; RS 
‘Bir, we have been hurried from a atate:df peace 


Pa 


‘the part of the President, to stifle debate in this | 
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and prosperity, tó our present condition, by that 
policy which through all-past time has proven 
fatal to every popular. Government that has adopt- 
editi -Noman who:consults: the ‘past. history of 
oi race, and calmly. views our present:condition, 
can doubt, that: this. policy of territorial aggran- 
dizernent mist result.in the overthrow of this Gov- 
ernment: Had we remained ‘satisfied with our 
territory as it was two years since, this war; with 
its väst debt, its- thousands of human victims, its 
bloodshed; its crimes, and -its disgrace, would | 
have-been: avoided. Let. the President fill his | 
annual messages with arguments endeavoring to i 
cast:the odium of this war on Mexico; let him | 
and -his Cabinet do all in their power to excuse | 
| 
| 


themselves, or to extenuate their own conduct; 
still every intelligent man in the nation must be 
fally conscious that the annexation of Texas has 
involved. us in this war; and the country and the | 
civilized. world will hold the advocates of that | 
measure responsible for all the crimes, the misery, 
and suffering, which have resulted from ‘it, or 
which; shall “hereafter. result from it. This war 
has become the subject of inquiry.and discussion 
throughout the country... It is the absorbing ‘topic | 
iW our-social circles, in stage-coaches, in railroad 
cars; and in steamboats; in our pulpits and reli- 
idus: meetings; in our’ political conventions, our 
tate Legislatures; in Congress, and in the Execu- 
tive-Cabinet. It is discussed in the United States, | 
in Mexico, and in Europe. | 
The people of the nation are demanding of the | 
Executive a statement of the objects of this war. 
What are the ulterior designs of the Government 
in its prosecution? Why are the people to be, 
taxed to an indefinite amount for the support of 
an army occupied in carrying bloodshed and suf- 
fering to the heart of a sister republic? What 
good aie. we, or the country, or posterity, to derive | 
from this vast expenditure of blood and treasure | 
on Mexican soil? What great and transcendent | 
advantage is the human family to receive from the 
slaughter of our Mexican brethren, or from the 
death of our sons, our brothers, and friends, who 
fall by the Sword, or by disease in that pestilen- 
tial climate ?: The public mind demands categori- 


ciple of justice recognised. by civilized nations; commenced 
hostilities ; and. thus, by her own acts forced the war upon 
us. a 

~ 'This is an important assertion, and if founded: 
on‘iruth, shows us engaged in a defensive war; we 
should, therefore, compare it with established facts, 
and ascertain if it'be Correct. We are all satisfied 
that no. hostilities had taken place up.to the time 
that our army left Corpus Christi and advanced to 
the Rio Grande. Genéral Taylor, in his reports 
to the War Department, mentions no act of hos- 
tility on the part of Mexico until the 23d April 
last. He had, before that time, taken possession 
of “ Brasos Santiago,” where the Mexicans had 
established, and long maintained, a custom-house, 
at which our citizens had paid duties -on all mer- 
chandise landed there up to the very day that our 
troops took possession of it and drove the Mexi- 
cans from it. With his army General Taylor en- 
tered a country settled by Mexicans, where none 
but Mexican Jaws had ever been’ observed, and 


| whose people had ever lived under the protection 


of the Mexican Government, to which they had 
always yielded a willing and patriotic support. 
They fied with their families at the approach of 
our army, whio tool: possession of their fields and 
occupied their dwellings. “General Taylor erected 
a battery, and mounted ‘his cannon in such a po~ 
sition as to command the city of Matamoros. On 
the 6th of April, 1846, he wrote the Adjutant 
General as follows: “On our side, a battery for 
‘four 18-pounders will be completed, and the guns 
‘ placed in battery to-day. These guns bear directly 
‘upon the public square of Matamoros, and within 
‘good range for demolishing the town.” Yet the 
President assures us that the ‘ war was not pro~ 


| voked” by the United States. 


On the 15th April’General Taylor informed the 
department, by letter, that “no hostile movement had 
been made by the Mexicans.” In the same letter 
he says, ‘I considered the letter of General Am- 
© pudia sufficient to warrant me in blocking up the 
Rio Grande, and stopping all supplies for Mata- 
< moros.” Now, sir, J have no hesitation in say- 
ing, there is not a civilized nation upon earth that 
would not have regarded these acts of our army, if 
done towards them, not merely as provoking war, 


cal answers to these interrogatories, but the Ex- 
ecutive has evaded them all. He returns: for | 
answer, in substance, that those who speak their | 
honest sentiments in regard to this war, “ lend aid | 
and comfort to the enemy,” and are therefore guilty | 


of moral treason. fi 


This undignified attack upon the freedom of | 
speech must call forth an indignant rebuke from | 
every friend of popular rights. It is at war with 
the first principles of a free Government. It is | 
unprecedented inthe history of this nation. It | 
can find no sanction, except m the despotisms of 
a darker age, lt will meet with encouragement | 
only from tyrants or usurpers; and will be quietly | 
submitted to by none but the miserable sycophants 
of licentious power. But I leave this part of the 
message in the hands of the honorable gentleman 
from Massachusetts, (Mr. Winruror,] who has | 
already done justice to it. f 

On fooking over the. message, the reader is at j 

i 


once struck with. its. defensive character. No per- | 
gon ĉan read, it: without being conscious that the 
author. felt the pressure of public sentiment, and 
was endeavoring to: avoid public disapprobation. 
Indeed, had he been. arraigned before the Senate | 
on articles. of impeachment, I think his defence 
would have embraced the leading features of this | 
message. [should have expected the same sophis- | 
try and misrepresentation which characterize the 
communication. now before us. lt is mortifying |: 
to me, as an American: citizen, to be compelled to 
use such language in reference to the message of 
the Chief Magistrate of our nation. But milder 
terms would not do justice to its contradictions, 
or its perversions of truth, And the attempt, on 


Hall, by declaring all to be traitors who oppose 
this. wat, demands of us an unrestrained expression 
of\our honest sentiments. f a 

Lwish, however, at this time, to call the atten- 
tion of the House and of the country to that para- 
graph in-whieh he says: 

«The existing war with Mexico was neithér desired nor 
provoked by the United States. Gn the contrary, all honorable 
means were resorted to to avert it. After years of endurance 


of aggravated and unredressed wrongs on our part, Mexico, in 
violation of solemu treaty stipulations, and of every priu- 


it does General Taylor tell truth? 


but as actual war. The next letter of General Taylor 
bears date April 28, 1846,in which he says: “ With 
a view to check the depredations of small parties 
‘of Mexicans on this side of the river, Lieuten- 
‘ants Dobbin, 3d infantry, and Porter, of the 4th 
‘ infantry, were authorized by me a few days since 
‘to scour the country for some miles, with a select 


|| < party of men, and CAPTURE or DESTROY any such 


‘parties as they might meet. It appears that they 
‘ separated, and that Lieutenant Porter, at the head 
‘of his own detachment, surprised a Mexican camp, 
‘drove away the men, and took possession of their 
t horses.” This was, I believe, the first hostile 
meeting of the military forces of the two Govern- 
ments. 


The President says Mexico “commenced. hos- 


‘| tilities.” General ‘Taylor says, that by his order 
|“ Lieutenant Porter surprised a Mexican camp, 


< drove away the men, and took possession of their 
“horses.” I think no man will doubt that these 
acts of our troops were hostile acts. Yet we have 


| in this same letter of General Taylor the official 


declaration, that ‘ notwithstanding the alternative 


|| of war presented by General Ampudia, no hostile 


movement had yet been made by his force.” Now, | 
; If so, the Presi- 
dent’s assertion mush be untrue, and those who 


| confide in its accuracy will be deceived. 


On the 26th April, General Taylor again writes: 
“I regret to report, that a party of dragoons sent 
‘out by me on the 24th instant to watch the course 
‘of the river above on this bank, became engaged 


|S with a very large force of the enemy, and after a 


‘short affair, in which some sixteen were killed 
‘and wounded, appear to have been surrounded 
‘and compelled to surrender.’ He further adds: 
“© Hostilities may now be considered as commenced.”” 
For thus attacking a superior force of Mexicans 
without orders, we are informed that Captain 
Thornton, who commanded the dragoons, was 
arrested and ctried by a court-martial; and the 
record of that proceeding may now be found in the 
War Department., Thus it appears, most conclu. 
sively, that the assértions of the President, that 
“the war was nót provoked by the United States,” 


i s DA E epege 
and that “ Mexico commenced hostilities,’ are un- 


founded and untrue. Sir, I feet that the duty of 
exposing these misrepresentations. of the Execu- 
tive is unpleasant, but it is nevertheless impera- 
tive. z ` : 
Tn order to sustain his important assertions, the 
Executive enters upon a most extraordinary argu- 
ment to show that the “Rio Grande” is the true’ 
western boundary of Texas. But before I proceed 
to expose the sophistry of that argument, and .the 
further misrepresentation of facts connected with 
it, I will call the attention of the House to the 
geographical situation of the country, and to the 
location of the settlements ‘“ between the Nueces 
and the Rio Grande.” At Corpus Christi being 
on the west side of the mouth of the Nueces, is a 
settlement and: a Texan custom-house. As you 
ascend that river, you find within its immediate 
valley. occasional settlements;, and although the 
original line between Texas and Coahuila was es- 
tablished upon the river Aransas, being some forty 
miles east. of this valley, yet the people on the 
Nueces united in the Texan revolt, and were asso- 
ciated with those of Texas in forming their Gov- 
ernment. It may therefore be said that Texas 
extended her conquests so far as to include these 
settlements on the Nueces. Proceeding west. of 
this valley, you enter a barren desert of at least a 
hundred miles in width, on which there is no hu- 
man habitation. Leaving this desert, and descend- 
ing into the valley of the Rio Grande, you come 
to the Mexican settlements. Immediately on the 
coast, and some miles east of the mouth of the Rio 
Grande, is the post of ‘* Brasos Santiago,’ “at 
which there was a Mexican custom-house and set- 
tlement; and, as you ascend the river, for more 
than a thousand miles, you find plantations, towns, 
villages, and cities, composed of persons born 
under Mexican laws, and who have always lent a 
willing and unfaltering support: to that Govern- 
ment. These settlements compose a part of four 
Mexican States: Tamaulipas lies upon the Gulf, 
and formerly extended across the Nueces to the 
Aransas; but, as before stated, the settlements in 
the valley of the Nueces united with Texas, and 
therefore her present eastern boundary may be 
said to be on the desert heretofore described. As- 
cending the Rio Grande, you pass from Tamauli- 
pas into Coahuila, then Chihuahua, and then into ` 
ew Mexico-—‘ Santa Fé,” the capital of the last 
named State, being situated some thirty miles east 
of the Rio Grande, which the President represents 
as the western boundary of “Texas. I must pass 
over some of the arguments of the President, used 
to establish the Rio Grande as the boundary of 
Texas. They have been so often refuted, that I 
should trespass. too far upon the patience of the 
House were I to-oceupy time in exposing their 
fallacy; still the President seems to think that rep- 
etition will give them the force of truth. The pre+ 
tence setup, that we had title to the whole country 
east of the Rio Grande prior to our treaty with 
Spain in 1819, by which we released all claim to 
it, can have no possible bearing upon the bounda- 


| ries of Texas, which were defined by legislative act 


in 1834. By the treaty with Spain, we surrendered 
to her all claim to the territory west of the Sabine; 
and she released all claim to her territory east of 
that river, including Florida. Now, if that treaty 
be valid, then we have no possible claim to any 
portion of the country west of the Sabine. If it 

e void, then Spain has a just title to Florida 
The argument is too absurd for serious refutation, 
yet it is brought forward for some purpose. 

But the President, speaking of the Rio Grande, 
says: 

Yne republic of Texas always claimed this river as her 
weatern boundary, and in her treaty made with Santa Ana, 
in May, 1836, he recognised it as such.” 

Gentlemen should understand that the REPUBLIC 
of Texas did not exist until she declared her inde- 
pendence; prior to that time it was the department 
of Texas. When, therefore, the President says, 
“the republic of Texas always claimed this river 
as her western boundary,” he means merely that 
it has been so claimed since the republic of Texas 
has existed, that is, since 1836. I will not charge 
him with an intention to deceive his readers by the 
use of such language. As to the treaty with Santa 
Ana, I only, wish, to. say, that any agreement or 
compact may be called a treaty, whether made 
between individuals or governments. It is in this 


| view of language that the President speaks of the. 


agreement with Santa Ana as a treaty. It was 
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merely a personal undertaking of his own. He | 
did not profess to act for the Mexican peopte, or | 
for the Government of Mexico. In consideration 
that he should be liberated, and sent to Mexico in 
a Government ship, he undertook to use his in- 
Auvence with his Government to obtain an acknow- 
ledgment of the independence of Texas, with the 
Rio Grande as its boundary. The compact was 
never observed by Texas herself. General Lamar, 
her President, declated it void; and no individual 
of either of those Governments, so far as I am in- 
formed, ever regarded it as in any respect bind- 
ing upon Mexico. But it is now seized upon by 
the President, and, by a course of sophistical rea- 
soning, used to give color to the claim of Texas 
_ over the country east of the Rio Grande. 

It is clear to the view of every man, that Texas 
must have acquired her title (if she had any) to the 
territory, in the valley of the Rio Grande, either 
by treaty or by conquest. She had no other mode 
of obtaming it. Neither the President nor his 
friends dare come to the point and assert that 
‘Texas ever held it, or even claimed it by treaty or 
by conquest. Yet the President, in this messace, 
attempts to show, by circamlocution and sophi 
try, what he dare not assert in direct terms- 

Thus, ke goes on to say: 

«By the constitution which Texas adopted in Mareh, 
1836, senatoria] and representative districts were organized, 
extending west ofthe Nueces.” 

True; her senatorial and representative districts 
did extend “sest of the Nueces,” so far as to include 
the settlements situated on its banks and in the 
valley of that stream. But did he intend to have |: 
the American people understand that they extend- 
ed across the desert to the Rio Grande? If so, he 
must have intended to deceive them by making |} 
them believe what he dare not assert. He says |! 
further: 
“The Congress of Texas, on the 19th of December, 1836, 

massed “an act to define the boundaries of the repubtie of |! 
Texas, in which they declared the Rio Grande, from its 
mouth to its source, to be their boundary, and ky the said 
act they extended their ‘civil and political jurisdiction? over i 
the country up to that boundary.” 

Yes, they declared “the Rio Grande from its: 
mouth to its source their boundary;”? the Mexican i 
post and custom-house at Brazos Santiago, and all :' 
the Mexican settlements, towns, and villages, on | 
the east side of that river, with the city of “Santa |: 
Fé,” all, on paper, were declared to be within the | 
repablic of Texas, And the President adds, ‘‘and | 
by said act’ they extended their civil and political 
jurisdiction over the country up to that boundary. 
T was done “by said act,” and not otherwise. It 
was not done by treaty, nor by force of arms. It! 
was printed on paper, and that was the only mode 
in’which Texas ever extended her jurisdiction 
over the Mexicans in the valley of the Rio Grande, 
She never sent an officer west of the desert to serve 
process, or to collect taxes, or to execute Texan 
laws. When she sent her troops there for the 
purposes of conquest, every man was killed or | 
captured, or driven back across the desert. Yet, : 
the Executive evidently intended that the people |: 
should uiderstand from this sophistry, that the | 
Rio Grande was really the western boundary of | 
Texas, and that she had asserted and actually | 
maintained her jurisdiction over the people living | 
in the valley of that stream. He dared not make 
auch an assertion in plain and direct language. No 
friend of his on this floor has ever dared, or ever 
will dare, to make such an assertion. It would 
ruin the character of any man for veracity who 
should hazard such a declaration. Yet we see: 

. such undignified sophistication sent forth to the |: 
people by the Executive of the nation to induce <i 
them to believe what he dare not declare. But we 
have still more argument of the same character. 
He says: 

‘During a period of more than nine years, which inter- 
vened between the adoption of her constitution and her | 
amnexation as One of the States of our Union, Texas as- 
serted and exereised many acts of sovereignty and jurisdi 
tion over the territory and inhabitants west of the Nueces.” 


f 
i 
i 


8 


| 
i 
i 
| 
| 


Yes, she served process and collected taxes on | 
the west bank of the Nueces. Perhaps she punished | 
crimes committed there by people who acknowl- | 
edged her jurisdiction. But no such act was done 
within a hundred miles of the Mexicans in the | 
valley of the Rio Grande. i 

Among them, property was protected, crimes | 
punished, and the people governed. by Mexican ' 


| 
t 
| 


: on the other hand, for the President to send a mili- 
i tary force to take possession of the custom-house 
ii at “ Point Isabel” was a hostile act. 
! actual war. 


i which 1 will only answer, that so far as they rep- 


i held or claimed it by treaty. 


| The President dared not say, in definite language, 
that Texas had conquered it. The historical in- 


` intelligence of the people. Time must demonstrate 
: the success or failure of the experiment. 


i; itself.” Aad we may, with equal proy 
i: that Falsehood is always opposed to Truth. 


: of “ Santa Fé’ is within the jurisdiction of Texas, | 


: President, in the latter part of the message, while 
ii speaking of the army, and desiring to blazon forth 
: the glory of our conquests, says: 


i anjarmur. By rapid movements Mexi- 
i: co, with Santa Fé, its capital, has been captured withoŭt 


: bloodshed.”? 


laws; and such had been the case, not merely for 
nine years, but from the first existence of the Mexi- 
can Government without interruption. But the 
President continues: 

“ She organized and defined the linits of counties extend- 
ing to the Rio Grande. She established courts ef justice, 
and extended her judicial system over the territory.” 


It is true, that ow paper she defined the Rio 
Grande as the limits of her counties. But did she | 
ever maintain her jurisdiction? Did she enforce | 
her laws in the valley of that river? Did she in- | 
dict, arraign, or punish, those who shot down her | 
troops when sent there? Did any Mexican ever 
take the oath of allegiance to Texas? Did any 
Texan officer ever venture to arrest a man in that 
valley, or even to go there? Her judicial system 
was extended over that territory on paper, but not 
by Texan arms. He adds: 

“She established a enstom-house, and collected duties, 
and also post oftices and post roads in it? i 

I remarked some time since that Texas had es- | 
tablished a custom-house at “Corpus Christi,” on | 
he west bank of the Nueces... That is conclusive 
evidence that she held actual possession of that 


It would have been an act of war. So, 


The President goes on with the same specious 
misrepresentations of facts to say, that “ Texas | 


‘i made grants of land west of the Nueces;’” that j 
i a Senator and Representative in the Texan Con- | 


ress resided west of the Nueces,’ &c. ‘To all | 
> 


resent the jurisdiction of Texas to have extended | 


tain title to it. No man pretends that Texas ever 
lt therefore follows, that she must have held it 
by conquest, or she had no title to it whatever. 


formation of the country would instagtly have de- 
elared such an assertion untrue. No friend of the 
President in this Hall will dare hazard his reputa- 
tion for truth by patting forth such a declaration, 
They will rely upon sophistry, upon specious cir- 
eumlocution, and misrepresentation, ‘They can- 
not be brought to any definite point. They will 
rely upon the popular credulity, and not upon the 


It is an 
old saying, that “Truth is always consistent with į 
priety, Say, 

So 
with this message; its important points are in direct 
conflict. Weare all aware that ‘ Santa Fé,” the 
capital of New Mexico, is some thirty miles east | 
of the Rio Grande. Now, if the pretences of | 
the President be true, that Texas is bounded on: 
that river, ‘from its mouth io iis source,” the city 


' 
| 
i 
i 
f 
i 
| 
i 


| 


governed and controlled by Texan laws. But the | 


t 
| 
i 
H 
i 

! 
«The privations of long marciies through the enemy’s | 


county, and through a wilderness, bave been borne without 
a pravinee af New Mexi- 


Thus, after a long and tedious argument to con- 
vince us that Texas is, in truth, bounded by the 
Rio Grande; that she had extended her jurisdic- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


i ministration. 


ii her laws. 


tion to that river; that her laws were in force over 
the whole territory east of it, he comes out, and 
distinetly admits that the department of “New 
Mexico” extends far on this side of that river; 
that “Santa Fé,’’ situated thirty miles east of it, 
is, in truth, the capital of one of ihe Mexican States; 
j and, of course, that itis not, and never was; in- 
cluded within the bounds of Texas. Instead of 
submitting to Texan laws, he declares it to have 
been “conquered by our army.” And he informs us 
that the commander of our army there has estab- 
lished a civil government over the people of that 
State. Now, these two portions of the message 
are in direct conflict with each other.. They can- 
not both he true. One. of them must, of necessity, 
be entirely unfounded. „And I would solemnly. 
ask, which are the people to receive as true, and which 
are they to discard as untrue ? For the purpose of 
justifying - himself in sending our troops to the 
“Rio Grande,” and commencing hostilities there, 
he declares “Santa Fé” to be in Texas. But, in 
order to show the conquests of our army, he de- 
clares it to be the capital of one of the departments 
of Mexico. Now, acontradiction so palpable, and 
at the same time so important, would have done no 
credit to the merest tyro of a county court. Still, 
here it is, in the presidential message, sent forth to 
the people, and to the world. My colleague [Mr. 
| Scnuncx] the other day exiorted from a distin- 
| guished friend of the President on this floor the. 
admission, that he néver believed that Texas in- 
cluded “Santa Fé’? The admission concedes the 
fallacy of the whole argument of the President in 
regard to the boundary of Texas. [Mr. Pirus- 
BURY, of Texas, said he had made no such admis- 
sion] Mr. Q. replied: 1 did not allude to the 
member from Texas. I referred to the gentleman 
on his right, from Tennessec, [Mr. Sranron.] But 
I will now inquire of the member from ‘Texas 
whether “Santa Fe? be in truth the capital of 
: “New Mexico,” as asserted in the latter part of 
i the message? Or is it in the boundaries of Texas, 
as asserted in the fore part of that document? Sir, 
on which horn of the dilemma will the gentleman 
place the President? If the gentleman from Texas 
refuses to answer my interrogatory, I call on any 
personal or political friend of the Executive to 
; answer this plain and simple question. If any 
; member will do me and the country the favor to 
answer it, I will gladly yield the floor for, that 
purpose; and I now pause for a reply. ae 
[Here Mr. G. having paused for some t 
no member rising, resumed :] : 
Mr. Chairman: The President has many able 
and warm friends on this floor; but no one steps 
forth to extricate him from this attitude ih which 
he has placed himself. Sir, “out of his own mouth 
is he condemned.’? Ie has himself placed the evi- 
dence of his misrepresentation on the records of 
the nation, It will go into the archives of the Gov- 
; ernment, and will descend to posterity, a perpetual 
proof of the weakness and wickedness of this Ad- 
It is a humiliating duty thus to. 
expose the ancandid arguments and assertions of 
the Executive: but a due regard to the cause of 
truth, devetion to the principles of immutable jus- 
i tice, demand a faithful examination of this very 
| extraordinary document; and L only regret that the 
i daty has not fallen upon one more able to do it 
| justice. 
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ime, and 


Grande according to its former limits, is a surren- 
der of the whole argument that Texas is bounded 
by that river. The President defines the bounda- 
ry to be “the Rio Grande from its mouth. to its 
source.” But, by admitting that “ New Mexico” 
i still includes “Santa Fé,” he admits that the line 
! of Texas extends no farther west ‘than she has 
_ carried her conquests and maintained and enforced 
| That is the correct rule of international 
| law, and it applies to. Tamaulipas as well as to 
| New Mexico—to “Brazos Santiago” as well ag 
ito “Santa Fé.” The President admits, indeed be 

says expressly, that our army has conquered “ San- 

ta Fé.” He says so, for the reason that Mexican 
laws ever had beew and continued to be in force 
there, and Mexican officers commanded them up 
to the time that our troops arrived and took con+ 
i: trol of the country. Such was precisely the state 
i of facts in relation to ‘‘Brasoe Santiago,” at “Fort 
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Mexican officers, and had been from the day of its 
éstablishment;. and the people there were govern- 
ed by Mexican laws, and yiclded obedience to the 
Mexican Government, ap to the time of General 


Taylor’s arrival, precisely as they did at ‘Santa | 


Fé,” up to the arrival of General Kearny. ‘Point 
Isabel,” and that portion of the State of Tamau 


lipas which lies between the Rio Grande and the ; 


desert, was captured by General Taylor, precisely 
as New. Mexico and Santa FE? were captured 


by General Kearny. The only distinction in the | 


two cases is, that one was invaded and captured in 
a time of peace, and the other in a time of war. 
Another feature of this message is the general 
representation that this war is defensive on our 
part. Bat here again the President has recourse 
to vague sophistry. He does not inform us what 


portion of our territory was invaded, or threatened | 


with invasion. Who, sir, of all the people of these 
United States ever dreamed themselves in dange 
of Mexican violence? Why, sir, in a time of pro- 
found peace, our army, by order of the President, 
left Corpus. Christi, and, crossing the desert, pro- 
ceeded more than a hundred miles beyond the 
farthest limits of Texas and of Texan laws, and 
entering upon territory, which had ever been in the 


possession of Mexico, they scized upon the ens- | 


tom-house at ‘ Point Isabel,” blockaded the Rio 
Grande, erected a fortification, and mounted can- 
non, so as to command Matamoros, surprised their 
military encampment, drove away the men, and 
took possession of their horses; and, finally, our 
dragoons charged upon their infantry, before the 
Mexicans fired a gun. And now the Executive 
represents this as a defensive war. Our army has 
crossed the Rio Grande, taken Matamoros, Ca- 
margo, Monterey, Saltillo, Tabasco, Tampico, 
Santa Fé, and the whole of California. We have 


penetrated to the. very heart of Mexico. We have | 


stormed their strong fortresses, bombarded their 
cities, and involved defenceless women, helpless 
children, and decrepid age, in scenes of human 
bulchery, and now profess that we are acting in 
‘defence of our own people. i 
the author of this message have placed upon the 
intelligence of this body, and of the nation, when 
he penned this message? Such absurdities defy 
argument. 

But the President complains that Mexico long 
since seized the property of our citizens, for which they 
failed to make compensation, agrecably to treaty stipu- 
lations. Much of the message is occupied in eall- 
ing the attention of the country to these wrongs. 
It is-undoubtedly true, that some of our citizens, 
residing in Mexico during their revolutions, were 
unlawfully deprived of their property. But it is 
equally true, that those difliculties were subse- 


quently adjusted by treaty, and Mexico agreed to | 


pay us the amount of loss sustained. The three 
first instalments were paid according to stipulation; 
but, like our repudiating States, she was unable to 
meet all of her pecuniary engagements. Now, all 
we have to complain of is, her failure to pay over 
the money as she had agreed. The wrongs and 
injuries committed upon our people had been ar- 
ranged. ‘hey were merged in the treaty of amity 


and friendship, by which all past injuries were | 


mutually forgiven. Had Mexico observed the 
treaty, we could not have complained; having bro- 


ken it, our complaint, and only legitimate com- | 


plaint, is on account of such breach. That breach 
consists in not paying the moncy at the time stipu- 


What estimate must | 


ec. 15, 
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t s i 
dent represents this war to ha 
and carried on? I believe it is less tl 


1an three mil- 
We have already expended more 


[i 


than thirty millions in this war; and, by this mes- | 
i: sage, we are asked to appropriate twenty more. 
i This vast expenditure is said to have been made 
with a view to extort three millions from Mexico. 
Bat this fifty millions is but a part of the pecuniary 
| loss which the nation must suffer. The time of.: 
every man engaged in this war is lost, yea, worse | 
than Jost. ‘The amount of injury to our commerce, | 
and to the business of the country, by diverting | 
f the circulating medium from its legitimate chan- 
nels, cannot be estimated. But the whole pecu-- 
" niary damage constitutes but a small portion of our | 
real loss. ‘The effect which this war is destined : 
: to exert upon the morals of our people, is far more | 
to be deplored than its effect upen property. Again 
|! How can we estimate the anguish and suffering of 
| our sick and wounded and dying soldiers? How 
shall we compute their agony and despair? Go, 
count the graves of those whose lives have been 
sacrificed to recover this three million of dollars. | 
il Then number the widows and the orphans, and 
jj ascertain their griefs, their poverty, their disap- | 
i| pointed hopes and blighted expectations, Add 
| these to the whole Joss and suffering which this 
i) war has brought upon out land. Then proceed to 
| Mexico; form a catalogue of the crimes committed | 
| there by our troops, and ascertain the amount of 
4 pecuniary, physical, and mental suffering, inflicted 
| upon her people. Find the sum total, and com- 
‘| pare it with the three millions of dollars for which 
| we are contending; strike the balance, and then į 
| judge of the policy and humanity of this war, and 
of those who sustain it. 
4 But, sir, the Executive never assigned the non- 
'| payment of this money as a cause of war until | 
! after hostilities were commenced. “Our troops had | 
| invaded Mexico. The battles of * Palo Alto” | 
© and ** Resaca de la Palma” had been fought before 
this reason for commencing the war appears to 
have been discovered, Jt did not, therefore, oper- 
i ate to bring on the war. Jt was an after-thought, 
| subsequently brought forth to justify it. But here, ; 
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|; again, the different parts of the message do not || 
In the forepart of that docu- į; 


i; sustain each other. 
ment the author says, ** Mexico commenced hostili- 


' ties,” and, in the latter part, he goes into a long 


H 
|; argument to show that we had good canse for com- | 


i mencing the war, and tacitly admits that we did, 
in fucl, commence it. But I have only time to 
touch upon some of the interesting points of the 
message. Ihave no opportunity, under this hour 
rule, to go into detail. 

I have stated the amount of moneys already ex- 
i pended, and now asked, for carrying on this war. 
The President avows his intention to hold the ter- 
' ritory which we have conquered until Mexico 
;, Shall repay us this expenditure. We have waged 
‘| an unnecessary and unjust war upon a weak and 
i defenceless republic. We have squandered untold 
_; millions in its prosecution; and now the President 
‘| expresses his intention to rob Mexico of her ter- 


i 
| 
} 
| 
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ii ritory, unless she repays the money we have so |) 


ii profusely spent. This we all know she can never 
= do. The avowal, therefore, amounts to a declara- 
i: tion of the President’s intention to render it a war 
of conquest. Indeed, we have abundant evidence 
of such intention. 

During the darker ages, and among savage na- 
tions, such a war might have been tolerated; but it 
will surely be condemned by all Christian nations 

of the nineteenth century, Such a war is opposed 
` to the sentiment of the age in which welive. Sir, I 


for av y > 9) 
lated. For that, we have no more cause of war, would as soon lend my vote to commence a system 


than England had against Pennsylvania, or Tlinois, | 
or Arkansas, or Mississippi, for- not paying their | 
debts. But I deny that the failure of a Govern-. 
ment to meet its pecuniary obligations is good cause - 
for shooting her soldiers and butchering her people. i 
Surely, we should be the last nation in the world - 
to put forth this doctrine of the President. But. 
Mexico wag exerting herself to meet her engage- | 
ments, up to the very time of our commencing hos- 
tilities. Not so with some of our repudiating States, 
They deny all moral obligations to pay. There is, | 
therefore, more cause for murdering the people of; 
those States, than we have to destroy those of | 
Mexico. 

But, sir; what is the amount of money thus du 
to our people, for the recovery of which the Pres 


i-! 


of national robbery or piracy, as I would support a: 
war commenced for the evident purpose of wrest- | 
ing from a neighboring Government a portion of | 
her territoty. But how much Mexican territory | 

| 


i does the President think it will require to indem- | 


he demand for the two thousand American citizens 
: Whose lives have been sacrificed in this war? 
Again, sir, is the President and his friends con- | 
: scious that the public lands in the slave States | 
have never paid the expenses of surveying and | 
selling them? They have cost us forty millions 
of dollars more than we have been able to sell them 
; for. Every acre has been an expense tous. Nearly 
: the entire profits arising from the sale of lands in 
' the free States has been expended to supply the 


nify us for our expenditure? How much land will |; 


expense of those in the slave States. Such will 
be the case with those acquired in Mexico. The 
more territory we get there the greater will be the 
Joss. A standing army must be maintained to 
hold the people in subjection to our laws. With 
the expenses of the lands and maintenance of an 
army, burdens will be incurred, that are to sit like 
an incubus upon the nation for coming generations. 
And the more territory we get the greater will be 
the expense. Under these circumstances, I leave 
it for the supporters of this war ta determine upon 
the amount of territory it will require to satisfy us 
for the money we have paid out for its support. 

But, sir, this is an Executive war. It was com- 
meneed by his orders. He directed our army to 
leave ** Corpus Christi,” to enter the Mexican 
settlements, and to take a position upon the “ Rio 
Grande,” without advising with Congress. [twas 
under his orders that the battles of “ Palo Alto’” 
and “ Resaca de la Palma” were fought. The 
lamented Ringgold, and those who fell with him 
in those sanguinary conflicts, together with those 
who bled at Fort Brown, were victims to his unhal- 
lowed ambition. For their loss he is responsible 
at the bar of public sentiment. Before the people 
of this gation I charge him with their murder. 
The imprecations of those who were there rendered 
widows, and of those made orphans, and of those 
who were there rendered childless, must in coming 
time rest on him. And in the day. of final retribu- 
tion the blood of our slaughtered countrymen will 
be required at his hands. Tn that dread responsi- 
bility 1 will take no share. Against this war, in 
all its forms, I ever have, and ever shall, put forth 
my humble, but my earnest efforts. 

A few days since, a political friend of the Presi- 
dent, in debate on this floor, complained that the 
religious sentiment of the nation had been invoked 
against this war. Sir, every principle of our holy 
religion comes in conflict with this war. What, 
sir, will you talk to Christians about sending an 
| army to invade a neighboring nation? ‘To shoot 
| down our brethren of Mexico upon their own soil? 
To storm their fortifications, to cannonade their 
cities, to involve whole families, consisting of alt 
ages and of both sexes, in those revolting scenes 
of blood and slaughter, which were witnessed at 
Monterey and at Tabasco? Can we expect Chris- 
tians to remain silent while reading the dark list of 
damning crimes which have been committed upon 
aweak and distracted people, by those armed ruf- 
fians and murderers who have been commissioned 
by this Government to make war upon our fellow 
beings on the other side of the Rio Grande? If 
we credit the intelligence we receive from the 
army, (and I am informed of no reason why we 
should doubt it,) defenceless females are violated, 
and unarmed peasants are shot down like brutes. 
Whose blood does not curdle in his veins, when 
reading such accounts as have lately been sent 
‘forth from our army? We have probably all 
‘noticed the account lately published where the fe- 
| males of a family were insulted and abused by 
those belonging to the army. During the night 
one of the offenders, a Texan officer, was assassi- 
‘ nated, and in the morning his body was discovered. 
The “ Texan Rangers” were said to have gone 
i forth, and to have shot and murdered from eighty to 
one hundred unarmed and innocent peasants, in re- 
venge for the death of their guilty comrade. These 
murderers, these worse than murderers, are paid 
by the freemen of this nation. They are sent there 
i by our President under pretence of maintaining 
our national honor, while they thus disgrace hu- 
manity. Is it expected that the religious sensi- 
bilities of our people will slumber in silence, while 
our nation thus “Geeks with erimes which smell to 
Heaven?’ Will the President and his supporters 
smother the religious feelings of the nation? Will 
they silence the voice of those whose vocation is 
to proclaim “peace on earth and good will to men??? 
It appears to me that moral darkness has spread 
over our land, or these things would not have 
passed by so silently. I regret to say that the 
clergy have not spoken on this subject as becomes 
the “‘ministers of the gospel of peace.” The history 
of the world shows that national crimes have ever 
been followed by national judgments. This Gov- 
ernment has hurried to.premature graves, without 
any just cause, at least four thousand human he- 
ings, who had committed no crime; neither had 
they offended us, or our Government. Many 
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thousands in this Government and in Mexico have | 
been clad in mourning, and afflicted with the loss Ñ 


of husbands, brothers, and sons. And can we 
hope to escape the penalty so manifestly due for 


mutable law of justice will be suspended or repeal- 
ed, in order that our nation may pass unpunished? 
Sir, I would earnestly invoke every preacher of the 
gospel, every professor of our holy religion, every 
lover of his country, to put forth his utmost influ- 
ence to stop this tide ef crime, of physical and 
moral death, now rolling over Mexico. 

But a most interesting question is soon to be pre- 
sented to the members of this body. .We shall in 
afew days be called on to provide the means for 
carrying on this war; to authorize the sending of 
more troops to that Mexican golgotha, and to ap- 
propriate the money of our people to continue the 
erimes and murders now committed there. Sir, I 
speak for myself and for my constituents, when I 
say, that no earthly power will induce me to vote 
away the life of a single soldier to carey on this 
attempt to subjugate Mexico, by butchering her 
people, No, sir; were I to do it, my people would, 


in my opinion, immediately call on me to resign ‘i 
kd y D ; 


my seat here, that it may be filled by o who 
would use his efforts to lustrate them 
guilt of this unholy war. Fam aware that many 
of my political friends voted for the appropriations 
demanded at the last session. 
given under peculiar circumstances. 
not allowed time to compare views, or to discuss 
the propriety of the measure. Our troops were 
said to be surrounded by the Mexican forces, and 
liable to be cut off. I therefore can easily see why 
gentlemen should then differ in opinions on the 
subject. But we are now placed under different 
circumstances. Our army having ‘conquered one 
city after another, and one State after another, is 
now in the interior of Mexico, bolding possession 
of her’ towns and States. We know thatitisa 


That vote was | 
We were | 


fom the :i 


war of conquest, commenced and carried on for ! 
the purpase of dismembering Mexico. Now, with | 


all these facts before me, were I to vote for the 


appropriation of men and money to continue this ; 


wicked and murderous war, and to carry out these 


designs, I feel before Heaven that I should make | 


myself a party to it, 
involved im the crimes and bloodshed of those we 
send there. That act must be done by others, if 
done at all. I dare not participate init. Iam 


aware that some who view the war as I do, urge | 


that as the nation is now engaged in it, we ought 
to help to carry it forward by voting supplies of 
men and money. Ido not see the force of the 
argument. If it be in facta wicked and unjust 
war, it follows, that the longer it is carried on the 
greater will be the wickedness and the injustice of 
those who continue it. But it is said that to press 


the war with vigor will be the shortest mode of! 


obtaining a just and honorable peace. If the war 


be unjust and dishonorable, I am wholly unable ‘: 


to discover how a vigorous prosecution of it, and 


a consequent increase of injustice and wrong, can, | 
On | 


in the nature of things, be right or proper. 
the contrary, every pang we inflict, every life we 


sacrifice in this miserable war, must increase our ; 
There is | 
but one way for the friends of our country and of | 


guilt, and consequently our disgrace. 


I feel that I should become | 


humanity to do; that is, to use our efforts to stop | 
the war, to withdraw our army from Mexican | 
territory, and to tender to her honorable terms of | 


peace. If then she rejects our offer, and assails 


us, there will be but one voice and one mind on | 


the subject of defending our country. 
that it is said by some that the war is popular. 
know that to be an error, so far as concerns north- 


Tamaware , 


I; 


ern Ohio, and such portions of other States as I 


have travelled in since this war has existed. 


less, 
their moral purity should be sacrificed by its 
crimes, or their pecuniary interests to its support. 
They can sce no good cause why a debt should be 
contracted that shall rest upon their children, and 
perhaps upon their children’s children. 
feeling has taken deep hold of the public mind, is 
shown by the result of the late elections. That 


feeling is destined to extend and spread, until those : 


That this : 


Its ij 
advocates are few, and they are daily becoming |: 


The people can find no possible reason why |) been the aggressors froin the beginning. It, then, we are the 
: aggressors, it is your lordships? business ‘to make the first 
: overture. I say again, this country has been the aggre 
|} You have made descents upon their coasts; you have burnt 
| their towns, plundered their country, made war upon the ; 
inhabitants, confiseated their property, proscribed and im- : 
i prisoned their persons. refo 3 t 

{i of exacting unconditional submission from the colonics 


who brought this war upon us shall be driven from | 
g p 


the high places of the nation, But it is said that 


; and then you will do just as you please, 


: property and their clear rights. 


: been murdered by the Adm} 


geance of Heaven upon this devoted kingdom.” 


| thanks, in October, 1797, after the battle of Lexin 
| Bunker Hill, the Duke of Grafton said: 


i lords in office, mean 


quests we have made. I reply, those conquests 
are robberies, and the sooner they are given up 
the better for our country. When, in 1776, such 


} $ | an argument was advanced in the House of Com- 
our natioħal crimes? Do we expect that the im- | 
| colonies by Great Britain, Mr. Fox said: 


mons, in regard to the war then waged against our 


“The noble lord who moved-the amendment said that we 
were in the dilemma of conquering or abandoning America. 


| If we are reduced to that, I am for abandoning America.” 


I, sir, am for abandoning Mexico at once. Let 


i our troops be withdrawn immediately, and let 
But the President informs the | 
| Nation, that the war will be 
‘shall yield to our demands! 


peace be made. 


“You simply tell the colonists to lay down their arma, 


eruv? conqueror say Jess? Had you conquered the devil 


himself in hell, could you be Jess liberal? No.” 


I would change the language, and inquire, could 


On the 14th May, 1777, Mr. Burke, in the House 
of Commons, declared that— 

* Ho was, and ever would be, ready to s 
whether against subjects or alien enemies; but where jus- 
tice, or a color of justice, was wauting, he should ever be 
the first to oppose it.?? 

Mr. Wilkes said: 

& I eall the war with our brethren in America an unjust, 
felonious war, * * * *  * 


lives, for standing up inthe just cause of the defence of their 


it becomes no less a mur- 


i this island; for every man, either of the army or navy, who 


has heen sent by Government to America, and fallen a vic- 
tim in this unnatural and unjust contest, has, in my opinion, 
tration, and his biood lies at 
r, sir, will draw down the ven- 


their door. Such a war, I fe 


In the debate in the House of Lords on the address of 
gton and 


“J pledge myself to your lordships aud my country, that 


1 if necessity should require it, aud my health not otherwise | 


permit it, E mean to come down to this House in a litter, iu 
order to express my full and hearty disapprobation of the 
measures now pursuing, and, as T understand from the noble 
to be pursued. [do protest, that if 
my brother or dearest friend were to be aficeted by the vote 
I mean to give this evening, £ cannot possibly resist the 
faithful discharge of my conscience and my duty. Were I 
to lose my fortune and every other thing I esteem, were J 
to be reduced to beggary itself, the stroug conviction and 


compulsion at once operating on my mind and conscience | 


would not permit me to take any other part on the present 
occasion than that I now mean to adopt.” 


In the Lords, May 28, 1777, Lord Chatham brought for- 


ward a motion to put a stop to American hostilities, and į 


said: 

« We have tried for unconditional submission ; try what 
ean be gained by unconditional redress. We are the aggre: 
We bave invaded them. We have invaded thein a 


sors. 
much as the Spanish armada invaded England. g = 
+ EA + % bà $ Ai In the sportsman’s | 


phrase, when you have found yourself at fanit, you must : 
I shall, no doubt, hear it objected, ‘Why should | 


try back. } 
we submit or concede? Has America done anything on her 
part to induce us to agree to so large a ground of coneession P? 
I will tell you, my lords, why I think you should. You have 


SSOF. 


I do, therefore, affirm, that instead 


we should grant them unconditional redress. We have 
injured them; we have endeavored to enslave and oppres: 


them. Upon this clear ground, instead of chastisement, they 
I£ I were an American, as Tam an 
Englishman, while a foreign troop was landed in my country, 


are entitled to redress. 


we must press the war or surrender up the con- i T never would lay dowa my arms—never—never—never,” 


he devil himself’ offer more revolting terms? Be- : 
| heve you that Mexico will treat with us at the 


pport a just war, 


I assert that it is a mur- | 
| derous war, because it is an effort to deprive men of their 


Ho 


„of Repsi 


| In the House of Lords, November, 1777, the: 
| Dake of Richmond said: : 

i] _ © Can we tvo soon put a stop to such a scene of carnage 2. 
li pura Stor ag 

|| I know that what Lam going to say is not fashionable lan- 
ji guage; but a time will conte when every one of us must 
i; account to Gad for his actions, and how eai. we justify 

causing so many innocent lives Lo be lost??? ` f 

In the Commons, December 5, 1778, Mr. Hart- 
ley, the constant friend of America, brought: for- 
ward a motion— 

_ That itis unbecoming the wisdom and prudence of Pare 
liament to proceed auy further in the support of this fruit- 
ess, expensive, and destructive war, more especialiy with- 
out any specific terms of accommodation declared.?? 

Sir, these were the sentiments of the ilhistrious 
patriots of that age. They were under a mon- 
: archy—we happily live in a republic. But they. 
' certalnly spoke move fearlessly than we do. They 
looked to the great principles of trath-and justice, 
and acted under their dictates. They felt no ap- 

prehensions of popular disapprobation for acting 
in favor of humanity. Upon this question of 
i making appropriations to carry on the war against 

the colonies, Mr. Fox, in the LLouse of Commons, 
i April 24, 1776, said: 
Ho "To the resolutions be should give a flat negative, and 

li that not because of any particular objection to the taxes pro- 
i, posed, (aithough if might be a suthcient ground for urging 
iom 153) but because be comad not conscientiously agree to 
|, grant any mouey for so destructive, so ignoble a purpose, as 
| the carrying on & war commenced unjustly, aud supported 
i with no other view than to the extirpation of freedom, and 
: the violation of every social comfort. This he conceived to 
he the strict line of conduct to be observed by a member of 
: Parliament.” ey 

“ Colonel Barré followed, and adopted the plirace of Mr. 
i Fox, giving his flat negative to the resolutions, as they were 
entenlited to tax the subject for an unjust purpose.” ` 
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These were the sentiments of the most distin- 
guished members of the British Parliament—of 
men whom we delight to honor. They, sir, were 
t“ Wires,’ and, by rigidly adhering to the dic- 
© tates of justice, by their uniform opposition to the 

war, which they believed wrong and unjust, they 

secured the popular approbation, compelled the 

‘Tories, the advocates of that unjust war, to make 

peace with the colonies, and finally drove them 

from power, and themselves assumed the control 

of the Government. The people ever have been, 
i and ever will be, in favor of justice; and, although 
| an humble member of this body, L will respectfully 
uggest, that were the Whigs of ’46 to follow the 
example of those in the British Parliament of 776, 
Indeed, I could as. 
l soon doubt of my own existence, as I could doubt 
my duty in regard to this war. Those who op- 
ji pose it, will stand justified and approved by the 
|, Sentiment of this and of coming ages, It is impos- 
sible that a Christian people—a people who worship 
a God of justicco—can uphold a rapacious war of 
conquest like this, and spend their money in 
spreading distress, devastation, and death among 
a neighboring people. 

I had intended to have noticed that part of the 
| message which speaks of the annexation of Texas, 
|; but my time is too fur spent to enter upon it. The 


|: $ 
į derous war with respect to many of oar fellow-subjects of | a like result would follow. 


*In the I. February 16, 1778, the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham said: 
‘| “He was determined to serve his country by making 
į peace at any rate.*? 
E In the Lords, March 23, 1778, the Duke of Richmond 
|! brought forward a motion for the withdrawing the forces 
trom America. 
$ In the Commons, November 27, 1780, 0n a motion to thank 
ji General Clinton and others for their military services in 
r America, Mr. Wilkes said: 
i “I think itiny duty to oppose this motion, because in my 
iden every part of it conveys an approbation of the American 
L war—a war unfounded in principle, and fatal in its consc- 
i quences to this country. * * * Sir, I wilt not thank for 
victories whieh only tend to protract a destructive war. * * 
As exertions of valor and the wisdom of conduct which in a 
4 good cause f warmly applaud. ‘Thinking as I do, I see more 
| matter of grief than of triumph, of bewailiug than thanks- 
giving, in this civil contest, and the deluge of blood which 
‘has overflowed America. * * I deeply lament that 
the Justre of such splendid vietories is obscured and dark- 
; ened by the want of a good cause, without which no: war, in 
> the eyé of truth and reason, before God or man, can be jus- 
. yfed”? 
| Mr. Fox said: i 
$ & fle allowed the merits of the officers now in question, 
| but he made a distinction between.thanks and praise. He 
might admire their valor, but he could not separate the in- 
i: tention from the action; they were united in his mind.?? 
In the House of Lords, October 31st, the Duke of Grafton 
said: 
i tHe pledged himself to. the House and to the public, that 
while he had a leg to stand on, he would come down day 
after day to express the most marked abhorrence of the 
i: measures hitherto pursued, and meant to be adhered to inr 
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respect to America.” 
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were frankly and truly stated by a distinguished | 

f 
| 
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Mr. Hoòrmes.] While the resolutions of annexa- 
tion were before this House, John P. Hale (a name 
Llove to repeat) offered an amendment providing 


d 
that the western half of Texas shouid forever- be 
free territory. The gentleman to whom I allude 
made a speech, setting forth, in substance, the ne- | 
cessity of extending our territory in order to make | 
room for the extension of slavery. He stated that 
there were then three millions of slaves within our 
southern. States; that they were increasing at the ; 
rate of four per cent. per annum, and that they | 
would soon amount to twenty millions. He in- 
sisted that we must have all of Texas as slave ter- | 
ritory; and that the southern man who should vote 
to make one-half of it free, would be either a knave || 
or a fool. Sir, they must not only have all of |: 
Texas, but they intend to have all of Mexico as |) 
slave territory. i 
Mr. Hormes said he had never used such lan- . 
guage. . | 
Mr. Giwpines resumed. Should 1 write out my |j 
remarks, I will quote the gentleman as he was re- || 
ported. He undoubtedly spoke the true objects of | 
the annexation-of Texas. ‘That, beyond all doubt, | 
was for the extension of slavery. ‘This war has re- | 
sulted from the annexation, so that the millions of | 
money we have squandered, and the thousands of | 
lives which we have sacrificed in this war, are the | 
consequence of our endeavors to extend slavery. 
Mr. G. was cut off from further remarks by the 
expiration of the hour, j 
Notr.—in the Appendix to the Congressional ; 
Globe Mr. HoLmes, of South Carolina, is report- | 
ed to have said: 
+ "They had a black population which increased at the rate 
of four per cont. per annum. They possess d a territory 
which was limited in its extent, aud which gentlemen were | 
disposed to keep within the timits that now confined it, If | 
the population or the United States bad risen within the | 
lifetime of the gentleman near him (Mr. Apams) fren three | 
millions. to twenty millions, how Jong wouid it take the | 
black popwation of the South, which was now three mil- | 
lions, to Experiahes a similar increase? And shat, he a k- | 
ed, would be the condition of the whites, if, with a black | 
population thus increasing, they must be pont up within their 
resent mits, and enjoy no opportunity of emigration ? 
Had gentlemen duly considered this? Wonld southern gen- j 
tlemen consent to divide ‘Cexas into two States, one skene- | 
holding and one not~-slavery to be admitted into the portion | 
adjacent to the South, while free labor was confined to the | 
portion which bored: red on Mexico? Woud any southerner 
agree to tbis? Would he cut olf his own cgr 
thie energies of the shaveholding comunity ? 
em man assented to such a proposition he must either be a 
fool or aknave—a fool uot to p è the bearing, anda: 
Knave, if pec ing, be did not resist ite Let such ater- | 
minus be established on our southwestern border, and what |! 
must be their condition? Upon aseil that must eventually | 
become exhausted with aceumulating black popuiation; | 
idle, because there were more hands thant work; vicious, 
because idle and instructed by communications with the : 
North, stimulated by doctrines leading to revolt and murder; ; 
who, in the scope of bis mental on, and in the widest 5; 
stréteh of his imagination, could figure to himself a more 
awful calunity than would fall upon the Souh 277 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 


SPEECH OF MR.S. GORDON, 
OF NEW YORK, 
Iv tne House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, December 24, 1846. 

The Resolution to refer the President’s Message 
to the various standing committees, being under 
consideration in Committec of the Whole— 
Mr. GORDON said: 

Mr. Cuarrnman: I have obtained the floor at 
this stage of the debate, more to express opinions || 
which I entertain than with a view to elaborate 
any argument upon the questions of international 
law which have been made in the course of the 
discussion, Before I proceed to the expression of 
these opinions, I will, in passing, pay my respects 
briefly to the opposite party in the House and in 
the country. We find the Whig party opposed 
to the war—to the prosecution of the war in which 
we. are engaged with Mexico; their orators, and 
scribes, and leaders, here, and through the press, 
are denouncing the war upon our part as unjust 
and: aggressive, 

Mr.J. R. INGERSOLL. Will the gentleman 


allow me to make a single remark? I have always 
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i| midst of the din of arms, in ev 


i affairs of the country? 


Mr. INGERSOLL, (continuing,) and I believe 


the sentiments of my friends, 


New York give way? a 7 

Mr. INGERSOLL, (still continuing his sen- 
tence,) certainly of my constituents, when I say 
the Whig party is not opposed to the prosecution 
of the war against Mexico. [Cries of ‘‘ Good.”’} 

Mr. GORDON. The gentleman is an honor- 
able exception to the general rule I have laid down. 

Mr. POLLOCK here interposed; but 

Mr. GORDON declined further to yield, and 
proceeded. o 

I repeat, Mr. Chairman, that the Opposition 
party generally, on this floor and in the country, 
are opposed to the prosecution of the war in which 
we are at this time engaged with Mexico, and 


‘those that are not in this category will, at the 


proper time, havea chance to define their position. 

We are engaged in a war with Mexico; our 
army is in the enemy’s country, winning battles 
and conquering provinces; our navy is at sea, 
blockading her ports and sweeping her commerce, 
if commerce she has, fram the ocean. The atten- 
tion of the Governments of Europe is directed to 
this war, their cabinets watching its progress, and 
speculating upen its results. 

(Mr. HUNT, of New York, here interposed, 
and called the attention of the House to the fact 
that one of the Whig members of the House, [Mr. 


| Baker, of Minois,] who had been in Mexico 
fighting the battles of his country, had just en- ; 


tered the Hall, and taken his seat.} 

Mr. GORDON continued: I repeat, Mr. Chair- 
man, to pay for this interruption, that our army is 
now in the enemy’s country, winning battles and 
conquering provinces; that our navy is at sea block- 
ading her ports, sweeping her commeree, if com- 


of the Governments of the old world is now di- 
rected to the progress of this war, and the cabinets 
of all these Governments are speculating as to its 
results and consequences, not only upon the com- 
meree and business of the world, but upon the 
progress of free institutions among men; and in 
this stage of our foreign relations it is, that we have 


denouncing it as aggressive on the part of the Uni- 


the Revolution down, this party has always heen 
was engaged for the time being; and, not only in 
every war, but in every unfriendly relation with 
foreign powers and the savage tribes? Our Gov- 
ernment was blamed for the Creek war, for the 


dian war we ever had; and was also blamed, in the 


we have been engaged with a civilized power. And 
I ask, how itis, and why it is, that the Opposition 


other motive in the world than this, that they are 
lissatisfied with the free Government under which 
we live, and with the progress it is making in the 
world, and that they would be glad to change it 
for something more despotic and similar to those 
Governments with which, from time to time, we 
nave been engaged, and on whose side they have 
always been found when we were thus cngaged in 
hostilities. For Lean hardly ascribe it to any politi- 
cal game which is being played off always on such 
occasions; for if it is a game of politics, why there 
would be just about as much credit in playing that 
game as there would be in gentlemen’s playing 
cards on Sunday. They will find it a losing game. 
But enough of this. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Davis] 


-used the following language in his speech the other | 


day: 

_ This question has two aspects. In relation to its for- 
eign aspect itis a question of no interest to the people of 
the United States, The question which arises to infinity in 
importance, and in comparison with which the war with 
Mexico has not one hundredth part the importance, is this, 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from | 


merce she has, from the ocean; that the attention | 


a party in our country, represented on this floor, |! 
who are opposing the prosecution of the war, and | 


ted States. How happens it, Mr. Chairman, that |) 
in every war in which we have been engaged, from 


found opposed to the war in which their country ji 


Seminole war, the Black Hawk war, for every In- | 


ry war in which | 


party has always occupied this position in such | 
a conjucture of the foreign relations and foreign | 
y? There must he some abi- | 
if ding reason at the bottom of all this, or else it || 
i; would not always be so; and I can ascribe it to no 


il m ee, imap gi 

h How did the war begin? Was it begun by Congress, who 
|! bave the constitutional power to commence war ? or was it 
! | begun by the Executive, usurping that power ?” 

| This gentleman thinks it wholly unimportant 
| how this war is prosecuted, or how it mdy result; 
i itisa question of no sort of importance; but it is 
|| to him a question of infinite importance how this _ 
1 war was begun—whether it was begun by the Presi- 


| dent of the United States usurping authority, or by 
| the Congress of the United States, having power 
| to declare war. Why, sir, I will answer the gen- 
tleman—it was begun by neither the Congress of 
i the United States or the Executive of the United 
States, but it was begun by Mexico; and the gen- 
tleman himself bears testimony before the world by 
his recorded vote on the Journal of this House, 
that such is the fact. 

On the 13th May last, we passed a bill—a 
war-bill, in which it is declared that this war was 
begun by act of Mexico, and we voted supplies 
to prosecute the war thus begun by act of Mexico. 
Did not the gentleman vote for that bill, preamble 
and all? Certainly he did, Now this measure 
passed this House with only fourteen votes-against 
it, and it passed the Senate almost unanimously— 

with by two votes against it; and this declaration 
i went out from both Houses of Congress to the 
people and the world that this war was begun by 
| Mexico. 
| But, Mr. Chairman, I will not rest content with 
i the fact that this declaration was made by an al- 
| most unanimous vote of the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States, to prove that this war was not begun 
by the President, or by the Congress of the Uni- 
ted States, but by Mexico. Let us refer to facts, 
| to the history of this case, to some of the promi- 
: pent and leading facts which characterize this war, 
in proof of this position. Why, sir, the first act 
of war—whatever may have been the intention- 
of Mexico towards declaring the war—the first 
overt act of war was the order issued on the 4th 
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knowledge. 
t should be borne in mind that the American 
i forces had advanced from Corpus Christi to the 
astern bank of the Rio Grande; that they had 
ecial instructions to regard Mexico as at peace 
ı the United States; to commence no act of hos- 
ity or aggression upon Mexico, and to disturb 
Mexican settlement in Texas or elsewhere. 
ith these instructions, under these orders, and 
h these intentions, the army of the United 
es, under command of General Taylor, occu- 
|| pied the eastern bank of the Rio Grande, opposite 
: Matamoros. On the 4th April, in pursuance of a 
pre-declared determination, these orders of attack 
were issued by the Government of Mexico; and 
on the first of May, 1846, some hundred and fifty 
| Mexicans, ata place called Fort Walker, slaughter- 
| ed some ten ‘T'exan rangers, spilled American blood 
i| on American soil; and Í have no doubt that this was 
done in pursuance of military orders issued by the 
commander in the Mexican service; and on the 8th 
of May the army of General Taylor was attacked 
on its return from its depét of stores at Point Isa- 
| bel to the fort opposite Matamoros, and the battle 
|| of Palo Alto ensued; and again on the 9th of May, 
i the batile of Resaca de la Palma was fought—the 
American forces being attacked by the Mexican 
| forces. 
| Here, sir, is the beginning of the war; the war 
is begun, the battle isin, and Mexico has drawn 
| the sword, and thrown away the seabbard, and 


refuses to treat for peace. And yet, with all 
these facts—these overt acts of war staring the 
gentleman in the face—he gets up here in the Ame- 
rican Congress, before the worid,and asks, Who 
! commenced this war—the President of the Uni- 
ted States or the Congress of the United States ?” 
when he knows, or ought to know, and the 
world knows, that there was no disposition on 
| the part of the United States to engage in war 
with Mexico, but every sacrifice, consistent with 
national honor, had been made to live on terms 
of good neighborhood with this adjacent Pow- 
er. It is true that the President had anticipated 
these attacks, perhaps not precisely in the form 
and at the time when they were made, but he 
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ted States and surrender herto Mexico? ‘They coms 
plain about the prosecution of this war, and they. 
want to know what we are todo with thesė con- 
quered provinces—what is the objectof the war: 
: I ask, then, what will you do?..Mexico-will not 
; live in peace with us; she has gone to war because 
| we have annexed the territory of Texas as aState 


was forewarned that attacks. would be made, i their Government in this war, whether that oppo- 
that war would be commenced; and. the army of | sition be right or wrong; and ‘then they under- 
Sener Taylor was onered (o advance from vie | take to find ont some cause of war other than that 
pus Ghristi to opposite Matamoros, to within | which. Mexico herself alleged as the cause, and 
Sheme gitane or ihe enemys torga and a | upon waich she gronna Korale, ao What 
wa i nemy. nus the at- ii js it? at do they seek, what have hey found, 
tack was made, the war began—begun by Mexico | in order to justify the charge, that the war, on the || A 1 st 
by crossing the boundary of Texas and attacking |; part of the United States, is aggressive and unjust? || of this Union; we have got to defend the doings. 

| | of this Government, to defend the annexation of 

| 

i 


| 

i 

| 

i 

1 
the American forces upon soil that was not occu- || Why, they say that the territory between the | 
pied by Mexican forces or by Mexican settle-| Nueces and the Rio Grande was not a part of |! Texas to the United States, or else surrender Tex~ 
ments, but was in the occupation of the American || Texas proper, that it was Mexican territory, and || as to Mexico. Now, to march our army upoy the 
army, and up to the time of the occupation of it || that the President of the United States, by order- |) banks of the Rio Grande, and not cross the river 

_the American army, was" vacant territory, || ing the forces of this Government to occupy a posi- | and invade the enemy’s territory, would make this: 

claimed by Texas and within the bounds of Texas. || tion beyond the Nueces, or, at least on the banks || an everlasting war. So long as you do not.invade 
|! of the Rio Grande, made a hostile incursion upon |; the enemy’s country and prosecute the war there, 


Our Government was not bound to wait an ate | 
tack. Threatened, as she was, by this unfriendly || the territory of Mexico, and that that was. the | she will laugh at your arms, and will sneer at your, 
Power, she had the undoubted right to invade the i| cause of the war. Why, Mexico must be under | prosecution of the war; she will send overher 
indisputable territory of the enemy, and strike the |) many obligations to the Opposition party in this | Dandit to annoy and to injure us; our army. must 
first blow, and still be justified by the laws of na- | country for discovering a cause of war that had | remain there until doomsday, and she be at no sort 
tions; but our Government preferred a more pa- i: not occurred to herself! But, sir, at the time the ` of expense to keep us in war, or in preparation for 
cic course—preferred to let our forces remain at i; Mexican Government issued these orders of attack | war. The only means, then, to have peace with 
home within our own borders—forces concentra- | upon the American forces, the Mexican Govern: || Mexico, is to ‘prosecute the war in the enemy’s 
ted near the confines of the two countries, far dis- || ment could not have known that the American country, and let her, once for all, understand that 
tant from the seat of Government in the United | forces had advanced from Corpus Christi to the © Texas never can be reconquered and never will be. 
States, and barely sufficient to repel any attack ii Rio Grande. But this territory was claimed by || The gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Win- 
which might with any probability be made by the |i Texas; it was claimed by the United States. || rnrop} the other day asked what the President. 
Mexican forces near the Rio Grande. Blameable || Mexico never claimed the ‘territory between the i, intended to do with these provinces, which have 
indeed would the Executive have been, and fear Nueces and the Rio Grande other than that she been conquered by our army. He wanted to know 
ful his accountability, had he not taken those pre- | claimed up to the Sabine, for the whole of Texas, | what “the President’? intended to do.. Why, sir, 
cautionary measures timely and wisely, as the se- Suppose this territory was disputed and disputa- l I will tell him what the American people intend tọ 
quel showed they were. ble, it was vacant territory, and, as disputable ter- |! do. The President intends to do nothing; he has 

But, sir, further to illustrate the point, who ritory, was neutral territory, and we had ag good | no power to do anything; he can only prosecate 
begun the war with Mexico, it is necessary to £0 | a right to occupy that territory as Mexico herself, ‘| the war that we have ordered him, as commander- 
back to examine the grounds and the causes of || But I have no doubt on the subject of title, and [ | in-chief of the army and navy, to prosecute, and 
this war, thus begun, Ì say, by Mexico herself. | believe there is no discrepancy of opinion in the |, have furnished him the means to prosecute. How 

Mr. Chairman, from the battle of San Jacinto Democratic party in regard to where the true bound- lI these territories are to be disposed of, is nothing to 
down to the annexation of Texas to the United |) ary of Texas is, The Whig party, however, are | the President of the United States. The gentle- 
States, Texas claimed to the Rio Grande, and, on i| not agreed among themselves in regard to this ques- “man ought to have known, without asking the 
the other hand, Mexico claimed to the Sabine. |! tion. During this very Congress, at the Jast ses- | question, that the President could not dispose of 
Texas was acknowledged independent by several || sion, upon this floor, the venerable gentleman from 5: iene conquered territories; that he could not annex 
of the Governments of Europe and by the United Massachusetts, not now in his seat, [Mr. Avams,] ©, them; that he could not prevent their being annexed, 
States; and during these nine years Texas claimed declared, in a speech which he made upon this | by the proper authorities of this country. But I 
to the eastern bank of the Rio Grande as her west- subject, that the Rio Grande opposite Matamoros © will tell the gentleman what the people of the Uni- 
ern boundary, and Mexico made no other claim “was the western boundary of ‘Texas; and it is , ted States mean to do: they mean to hold on to the 
than up to the Sabine, as the boundary between | claimed bv many of that party, or admitted at | Californias—they mean to conquer them, and make 
Texas and the United States. Under this claim li least, thatthe Rio Grande was, and is, the western : them a permanent acquisition to the United States. 
of boundary and of independence on the part of i| boundary of Texas. The utmost they can make © I assure the Opposition, that the American people, 
Texas, and this claim of territory on the part of || out, therefore, is, that it was a case of disputable in due time, will take care of the Californias and 
Mexico to the Sabine, the independence of Texas |! territory; and as such it was neutral territory, and | New Mexico; they never will belong to Mexico 
was recognised not only by the United States, but || we had as good a right to occupy it as Mexico, |i again. This is what the people of the United 
the other Powers to whom T have alluded. This: Why, sir, what would have been’ thought of the || States mean to do, Now, I am for prosecuting 
was the position of affairs when Texas was an- | American Government, orthe British Government, |} this war; I believe the people are for prosecuting 
nexed to the United States. Before annexation, || if either had attacked the forces of the other in |: the war. Iam for retaining, as a permanent acqui- 
and while it was in progress, Mexico declared that į Oregon before the settlement of the boundary be- |, sition, the provinces we have conquered or shall 
the annexation of Texas to the United States would |! tween the United States and Great Britain in re- |; conquer, so far as we see fit, for an indemnity. I 
be regarded by that Government as casus belli; and spect to the disputed territory? We have had |! would not take them, because we have conquered 
that war would be waged while there was a man with Great Britain several questions of disputed | them; but T would hold on to them, as a perma- 
in Mexico capable of resisting what she denounced boundary, and yet these Governments have con- || nent acquisition, to pay what Mexico owes to the 
as an aggression and a robbery. Mexico has never |' trived to settle their disputes by negotiation and | citizens of the United States, and to pay the ex- 
put that war on any other ground than that of the | without resort to war; and when the forces of the |; penses of a war foolishly, wickedly, and unjustly 
annexation of Texas. She had declared before- || one occupied what was claimed to be the territory ij waged by this impudent Power against the United 
hand, that if Texas was annexed she would wage |} of the other, they did not fly to arms; they treated States. : : 
war for the reconquest of that province. Well, |! the disputed territory as neutral ground, and wai This brings me, Mr. Chairman, to the consider- 
Texas was annexed, and we find these orders— | ed the result of negotiation. Why did not Mex ation of another subject of immense importance, 
we find the Minister for Foreign Affairs of Mexico |! co do the same? She did not go to war, the fact |; which, perhaps, is rather novel on this floor, but 
saying to our Minister, before orders were issued, |! is, on account of this territory, which, on the other |i which is necessarily connected with the question 
that the annexation of Texas would be regarded as side, is claimed to be disputable territory, and i! and bound up in it, and may as well be broached at 
a cause of war, and that war would ensue. And |} which I deny. She never went to war on that |} one time as another, - The people of the United 
on the 4th April, 1846, in pursuance of this decla- ground, but she declared war, waged war, and i` States, or a vast majority of the people of the Uni- 
ration and predetermination on the part of Mexico |! Devan war against the United States, not because || ted States, are not only intently determined on the 
to have a war with the United States on account || the forces of General Taylor had occupied the ter- |, prosecution of this war, and the permanent acquisi- 
of the annexation of Texas, these orders to attack ritory between these rivers, but because Texas | tion of this territory, to indemnify for these expen- 
the American forces by every means justified by || had annexed herself, with the consent of the Uni- | ditures and for these just demands against Mex- 
war, were issued by the Mexican Government: |; ted States, as one of the States of this Union, | ico; but they mean to make it a PREE TERRITORY. 
and these battles I have mentioned ensued, and Now, if the annexation of Texas had not been i: Now, it is due to candor, that we meet each other 
were a consequence of these orders. i claimed as cause of war by Mexico, then, for the ; face to face, and in the spirit of frankness and truth 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in order to blame our own occupation of this territory, there never would have į; talk over this matter exactly as it is. I regret, for 
Government, the Opposition could not condemn the | heen any war between Mexico and the United i one, that this topic has been started in this debate 
war as unjust and aggressive on the part of the || States. This war, then, was waged by Mexico on ii thus early and prematurely, although, perhaps, it 
United States, on the ground that annexation was a | the ground, expressly, of the annexation of Texas; |, may be for the best. I am not responsible for it, 
just cause of war, because many of the Opposition— not of the disputed title of the territory between | T he debate has been started in this eae upon 
and I do not know buta majority of the Opposition— || these two rivers. This being the fact, I ask what || this question, and connected with this eee 
voted for the annexation of Texas, and aided and |, ig to be done? ask the Opposition what they |, never to be separated from it, by two nonora e 
assisted in bringing that province into the Union | would have the Administration, the Democratie ; gentlemen from the State of ecu ave; 
as one of the States of the Union. To condemn party, and the country, do in regard to this war? holding State—one a Democtit [Mr. TANTON] 
the war, therefore, as aggressive, on the ground |} Treat she will not; negotiate she has refused to; i and the other a Whig, [Mir zamir] i we 
that annexation was a just cause of the war, would || she has drawn the sword and declared, and declares | last session of this Congress, Neat m e ` i 
be to condemn themselves, and I believe that no to this day, that she would never return it to the |; mot amendment to the ines ion i od wou 3 
one would stultify himself at this day by getting up || scabbard until the United States retire or are driven _ not have offered that ee moni- ate eing 
and asserting before any community out of Mexico || back to the Sabine. Now, do they propose that |: offered, I would not ate Rie ie ay a yoe 
that the. annexation of Texas was cause of war. our army comply with her terms, and that we can- | but went for. the amen ment; ae wW. or 1 
What then? Why, they must be in opposition to |! cel the bond of union between Texas and the Uni- /' question shall be presented to me, I stand. readyto 


ns 


l 
| 
| 
| 
i 
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ink that || State; and what harm has ever resulted to the latter 
j day—if || from the contact—a free State with a slave State ? 


That was a matter among |} Mexico—ay || rabid Abolitionists in the known world, and this 
f 3 ay, 
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be ceded to the United States by treaty, the ques 
tion,of the “peculiar institution”? of the South | 


oe eh 

never can arise between that Government and this,, ji 

or with any foreign Power on earth. Itis a ques- || 
| 
| 


i South—of California, New Mexico, &e. 
world may turn upon the institution; the world | 
may undertake to stir up the elements of discord; 


: yet I say the freemen of the North will stand by 


ights on this subject; the | 


tion of our own; it is a question of domestic im- : 
jf the South and all ber ri 


port, and. I will say here to be decided, by votes | 
upon this floor; and if the South carry it by a ma- C t i 
jority of votes, they shall have it in their own way, |! thing shall disturb the relation of master and slave : 
and. we will live up to it as sacredly as we live up || in the southern States. But I do believe the free 
to the compact of the Constitution m regard to the l| men of the North are equally determined they | 
subject. | will not pay taxes and send soldiers to fight and | 
But the question is to be met. My opinion is, || 
that the true time to meet it is, when the territo- i 
rial laws are extended over this territory. Then || 
the discussion properly arises; then the question |; 
must come up. Ttought then to come up, because, i 
H 

il 


overnment, for the purpose of establishing or ex- | 
tending this institution thither; and the sooner this | 
question is met the better. [am sorry that this 


if at the time of extending territorial laws over it, || learn that the southern gentlemen on this floor, 
we declare slavery shall not exist in that territory, || when this proviso shall be offered, whether to a bill 
but that it shall remain forever free, then undoubt- || establishing territorial laws or an appropriation 
edly, when admitted into the Union as a State, it || bill for the purchase of territory, will be found | 
will come in as a free State, and slavery be forever || voting with the Whigs against the one or the; 


excluded; but if, on the other hand, slavery is |i other, because of this proviso that the territory | 


| freemen of the North will not consent that any- || 


conquer territory for indemnity justly due to this || 


question has been raised at all; but I have yet to || 


| negroes and the runaway slaves of Kentucky, and 
they are mixed up with her population, and Ohio 
is injured. Kentucky injured? No; Ohio is the 
i receptacle of all her free negroes, her manumitted 
negroes, her runaway slaves; and they are a curse 
| to any community—the less you have of them the 
better. And so it is the free States which are 
i injored by contact with the slave States, and not 
| the slave States with the free States. 
Mr. GORDON was here cut off by the expira- 
| tion of his hour. 
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permitted to exist in the territory up to the time |’ shall be free territory. 
she knocks at our door and seeks to be admitted |} Now, I have it in my power to prove, and if | 
into the. United States as a State of this Union, || time permit, I will prove, that the Whigs on this | 
why the result will be precisely the same that it!) floor, or some of the leading Whigs, are opposed | 
was in the case of Texas. Slavery existed in |; to the prosecution of the war and the conquest of | 
Texas, and we could not take it without slavery. |; California, because it is to be a free State and free | 
Rather than not have it come into the Union— | territory. That is the ground of opposition to this | 
rather than have it a dependency of Great Britain, ii war on the part of some of the Whigs at least; and | 
or an independent inferior Power upon our border |; in proof of this I will read from the speech of the | 
~—we preferred to take her as she was, and never |} gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. GinrRi] one of | 
allow the abolitionists of the North to disturb the |; the most eloquent, one of the oldest members on 

thing, but leave it to time and their own good || this floor, and known throughout the United States | 
judgment to determine when the matter shall be |i as a prominent and leading Whig. He says: 
changed. When at the last session this House i} «Phe President was going to conquer a vast region of | 


passed a bill extending our luws over Oregon, |) country, larger than all the old thirteen States, and add it to | 


this provision was inserted in that bill; then was | this Union, Did any man know what he had intended to 
do with the two millions of dollars he had asked the House 


the lime to do it, When we come to extend tertile | to appropriate for contingent expenses? A good Democrat 
torial laws over California, as WOE undoubtedly will |} had moved a celebrated resolution on that occasion prohibit- 
in process of time, then will this provision be i| ing the purchase of any territory with the mouey, unless 
attempted to be inserted in those laws, and I bave į slavery was to be excluded from it the p 
loubt it will be carried. j, mitat be mad, if th y shut their eyes to the bearing of such 
no ao kaes 4 a resolution. ‘They were bound to anticipate the dangers 
These are my opinions; and Lagain repeat, that | which threatened them, and to eall the people to the resen 
the people of the United States, and the President |! Their dearest interests were about to be put in peril by fools 
of the United States, are determined to prosecute | and traitors. Would the Northern States consent that 
y . K . H n i slavery should be established in these new provinces ? 
this war, with the utmost vigor, to an honorable |, tainly not. Then we were to have at the extreme South a 
termination; and they will contend and insist upon |! cordon of free States, 
the Californias as a permanent acquisition of terri- |; to that 2? 
tory to the United States, to be admitted as States || Here is a direct appeal to the South, on the 
of this Union whenever the time shall arrive, and |! ground that the freemen of the North—the free | 
the population and cireumstances of the country li States of the North—will not consent to this being | 
shall justify. In voting appropriations to carry | slave territory; and ominous of that, and prophetic | 
on this war, I would prefer that this question—this || of that, he says, was the vote of a good Democrat | 
Wilmot amendment—should not be inserted, be- ii who offered the amendment to the $2,000,000 bill | 
cause it appears to me to be premature, (yet that j! prohibiting slavery in whatever territory may be 
is but a private opinion of my owns) but if the |} acquired in this direction. And then, what is to be | 
“put in peril by fools and traitors?” What is the | 
great danger, the great evil, the great ground of this 
appeal to the South? Why, that the northern 
States would not consent that slavery should be 
established, ‘and that we were to have at the ex- 
treme South a cordon of free States! I want it to 
go home to the North—to good Whigs in the North 


Surely, the people | 


i 
Cer- | 


the speeches of southern gentlemen, that this is | 
the fact: slavery was introduced into this country | 
when we were colonies; it was brought here with 


out, any fault of ours; and that they regard it |! 


as an evil that must be borne, because the time | 
has not come when the country ts to be rid of this | 
foul blotand withering curse. { may be mistaken, 
It may be that they wish to extend this institution— | 
not only to perpetuate it inthe States where it exists, | 
but to extend it indefinitely to territory now free, | 
hereafter to. be acquired, and added to this Union. | 


i of the Californias as a permanent addition to the 


‘lof free States at the extreme South. 


i| to destroy or interrupt the harmony of the slave 


—that it is a Whig policy in the opposition to the 
rosecution of this war, to defeat the acquisition 


| United States, because they are to form a cordon 
| Now, Mr. 
| Chairman, I tell the people of the North that I go | 
| for the acquisition of California; and so far as my 
| vote, and my voice, and my opinions will go, it 
shall be free territory, erected into free States; not 
States in the South, but for their own protection. 
; The gentlemen dread Abolitionists on their south- | 
/ ern borders. Why, they would be as harmless in | 
the South as they are in the North. T would ask 
i them if the good old State of Pennsylvania—the | 
| keystone of the arch, a free State where the Whigs, 


| I believe, are all Abolitionists, and where there are | 


i 
i 
i 
{ 
i 


| The resolution of Mr. Garrerr Davis, calling for 
', the orders or instructions of the President to the 
| military and naval officers of the United States, 
in relation to the establishment of civil govern- 
ment in the conquered provinces of Mexico, be- 
ing before the House— 


Mr. WOODWARD said: 
Mr. Speaker: I regret very much that longer 
| time was not afforded the House to examine and 


t 
i 
i 
i 
i 
| 
I 


it reflect upon the documents accompanying the Presi- 
j 


dent’s Message, before we were called upon to ex- 

ress opinions and take action in reference to them, 
Lath debate had not been forced upon us ona 
mere resolution of inquiry, moved with a view to 
possess the House of the facts. But, in anticipa- 
‘| tion of the facts, every member who desires to 
‘| speak at all, is called to say now what he may have 
to say, whether affirmatively or negatively. 

In regard to the principles involved in the mat- 


|| ters of fact, sought to be obtained by these resolu- 


What would the present South say || first, under the laws of nations; and, secondly, 


Whatever rights we may possess in relation to 
the reduced provinces of Mexico, they exist not 
by virtue of the Constitution of the United States, 
but by the laws of nations. These laws have no 
relation to local organization, but are indifferent to 
forms of government; being the same with refer- 
ence to every description of government, or domes- 
tic polity. Our Constitution, therefore, does not, 
ard could not, confer upon this Government, or 
any of its departments, any other intemational 
rights than such as every member of the family of 
nations may claim; nor disburden us of any of the 
duties and obligations which all other nations owe, 
the one tothe other, There is one great international 
constitution and code for us all. Let us consider, 
for a moment, some of the rights and obligations 
springing from this code, involved in the first 
branch of our inquiry. 

_And I must here dissent from certain proposi- 
tions laid down by my colleague [Mr. Rurrr] with 
so much emphasis, and discussed with so much 
zeal. Some of his grounds were correct; but 
others I cannot account for, except upon the sup- 
position of his having spoken impromptu, and 
| without premeditation, as he appeared to do. M 
colleague says that the authority of the President 
over the conquered. states of Mexico is absolute 
and unqualified: that he can do whatever seems 
meet in his own eyes—cut off heads, if he chooses— 
and is responsible to no one for what he does, his 
authority being that of the sword; that we owe no 
obligations to a hostile nation; and that it is absurd 


more Quakers than in any other State in the Union | 
—-if that State does not border on Maryland, a slave 


to talk of the impeachability of the President for 
anything done to the enemy. He did not mean 
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that the President could do nothing morally wrong, | 
but only that he was not legally responsible for | 
anything he might choose to do. Now, sir, so far | 


from it being true that we owe no obligations to a 
hostile nation, there is an entire system of obliga- 
tions we owe to none else than an enemy. All 
those obligations which result from the Laws of 
war are binding on us only in a state of war; and 
these daties we are equally bound to respect and 


perform, aš the duties incident to a state of peace; | 


and we now owe all these to Mexico, and, I trust, 


will not fail to discharge them. Iris not the Presi- | 
dent or Captain Stockton, in particular, who owes | 


these duties, but the whole people of the Union— 
the entire Government of the United States, in all 
its departments. 
us, every question arising under the laws of na~- 
tuons is a question between Governments—a ques- 
tion between sovereigns—and all the attendant 


responsibilities are their own responsibilities, And | 
it is the solemn duty of all servants of the people, : 


military as well as civil, to discharge those respon- 
sibiliti 


cS 


performance of which the country would have to 
answer before the bar of the public opinion of civ- 


ilized and enlightened nations. We are not yet 
the sovereigns of Mexico. She is still to us a for- 


cign sovereignty, and, as such, though in hostile | 


relation to us, may claim at our hands every right 
incident to the laws of war; claim of us, I say, and 
not the President, who has no diseretion to say 
whether we shall discharge the duties thus incam- 
bent upon us, nor any liberty to violate any that 


may ave been committed by him: as I think, | 


upon investigation, it will be found he has not. 
The second aspect, however, in which we are 
to regard the general matter before the House, pre- 
sents a question under the Constitution of the 
United States, and with which the laws of nations 


have nothing to do, viz: Assuming our rights and | 


duties in a state of war to be ascertained and 
agreed upon, how has our own Constitution dis- 
wibuted these rights and duties among the depart- 
ments of Governmentat home? What portion has 
been allotted to this department? what to that? 


what to the other? And on this point I promise | 


my remarks shall be brief and condensed. 

The Constitution has carefully drawn the dis- 
tinction between mere hostilities and war, and 
made them two separate and distinct things. And 
in relation to them, it has, by distinct and separate 
provisions, created two distinct and separate pow- 
ers, and conferred these several powers upon two 
distinct and separate departments of the Govern- 
ment—the Legislative and the Executive. The 
power intrusted to the Executive is, to employ the 
military arm of the Union in repulsive and defen- | 
sive war; to practise hostilities; to make battle, in | 
order to repel or prevent invasion; and this power | 


the Executive exerts, under the Constitution, in |! 
his codrdinate capacity, and independently of Con- | 


gress. The other and greater power, to create the 
regular legal state and relation of war as between 
sovereigns, with all its legal effects and conse- 
quences, both as regards the hostile nation and all 
other nations, the Constitution has jealously com- 
mitted to the hands of the Congress; and upon con- 
siderations of the greatest possible moment. ‘The 


In regard to the matter before || 


of their country, and scrupulously to | 
perform every duty intrusted to them, for the non- |! 


f 
i) He is, I repeat, purely and exclusively, a military i 
officer, so far as war is concerned: made such for |! 
no other purpose than military purposes; to fight | 
and vanquish the foe of the country, and for that | 
purpose to invade his territory, and reduce him to | 
submission. But, Mr. Speaker, the war is our | 
war, and not the President’s; its ends and pur- | 
poses are our ends and purposes; the army engaged | 
in it is our army; and the generalissimo of that | 
army, though designated by the Constitution, is | 
our generalissimo; and in that capacity, like every | 
other military officer, wholly subordinate to Con- ii 
j 


gress, and to the civil authority of the land. Sir, | 
the President, who is commander-in-chicf of the | 
i army and navy of the United States, is not that | 

political President who approves or vetoes your i 

|| bills; who receives foreign Ministers, and sends a 

orresponding ones abroad; who nominates federal i} 
judges and other high officers of state, and, by and || 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, makes |; 
treaties. He is commander-in-chief of yourarmies, 
and only that; and, as such, is, under the Consti- 
tution, divested of his political co#rdinate relation || 
to Congress. No military authority in this Iand | 
is cobrdinate with the civil, but is everywhere, < 
and to all intents and purposes, subordinaie. Sir, 
the Constitution might have designated you, the i 
Speaker of this House, or the President of the | 
Senate, as commander-in-chief of the army, just as |} 
wellas the President; and, in that case, either of you, | 
though without any political authority whatever, | 
would yet have possessed all the military power | 
the President has. So that the civil and political | 
functions, in which he coéperates with the other | 
branches of the Government, add nothing at all to 
his authority as a military officer. 

What, then, are the powers and duties of the 
commander-in-chief of the army? In the first part || 
of my remarks, I have already stated, to execute ‘| 
the war; to fight the enemy; invade his territory, 
and reduce him to submission, But who is the 
enemy? The hostile sovereign, his army, and the 
people who give him succor; and not peaceable |! 
inhabitants, who have made no resistance, but || 
submitted themselves, and taken protection. Such | 
inhabitants, in case of a permanent conquest, might, | 
under some circumstances, be required to receive || 
law from the conquering sovereign, but the military 
commander has no civil authority over them. 

Having briefly summed up the powers of the 
military chief, let‘us next inquire what are his 
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eignty.of the conquered State, and . has a right to retain it 
the same principle must determine the manner in which 
he is to treat the State. If itis against the sovereign alone 
that he has just cause of complaint, reason. plainly evinces 
that he acquires no other rights by his conquest than such aa 
belonged to the sovereign whom he has dispossessed.” And, 
on the submission of the people, he is bound to govern them 
according to the laws of the State.?. — 


The author emphasises the last line, asl have 
read it. But I will read another passage: 


* The conqueror who takes a town or province from his 
enemy cannot justly acquire over it any other rights ‘than 


f such as belonged to the sovercign against whom he had 


taken up arms. War authorizes him to possess himself of 
what belongs to his enemy; if he deprives him of the” 
sovereignty of that town or province, he acquires it, suchas 
itis, with all its limitations and modifications. ` Accordingly, 
eare is usually taken to stipulate, both in particular capitula- 
tions and in treaties of peace, that the towns and countries 
ceded shall retain all their Jiberties, privileges, and immu- 
nities. And why should they be deprived of them by the 
conqueror on account of his quarrel with their sovereign ?”* 


Now, if Vattel, and the despots under whom, 
and for whom, he wrote, could thus put the ques- 
tion, “Why should a people be deprived of their 
rights because of a quarrel between their sover- 
eigens}? would it not be strange indeed, if we, 
who assert the universal right of self-government, 
should be the first to repudiate a distinction, thus 
drawn between the sovereign and the people, the 
object of which is to exempt them from his re- 
sponsibilities? Wil it be admitted in this Hall, 


that a writer, who was but the lege subject of a 
monarch, bas set up a standard of human liberty 
too high for republicans to come up: to?’ But let 
us apply the doctrine in the passages read, to ‘the 
case of our Mexican conquest-—Santa Fé, for in- 


it is a sovereign State, with a complete and sys- 


‘tematic government; as sovereign as any State of 


this Union, and equally entitled to the privilege of 
self-government. If therefore we take Santa Fé 
from Menico, we take her as we find her; we take 
her whole, and notin broken fragments; she having 
submitted without firing a gun, and her officers 
and people having engaged by solemn oaths, ‘not 
to take up arms against the United States. . But, 
sir, the force of the argument is not felt, Accord- 
ing to the doctrine just laid down, the entire Goy- 


‘and occupied a peaceful province of a hostile sov- 


power intrusted to the President of the United |: 


States (and, by-the-by, every Governor of a State 
has a similar power) is a provisional power, which 
he may and even must exercise upon emergencies, 
until competent authority shall declare war. 
when that paramount power has spoken, all Execu- | 
tive powerceases. 
with the declaring of war, save the power of veto, 
which is a universal power, applicable to every act | 
of Congress. When war has been actually declared | 
by law, the President is at once (so far as con- | 


cerns the war) resolved into a mere military officer, |! 


He becomes, ew officio, generalissimo of thearmy, 
and his power, as such, is to be sought, not in the 
Constitution,as my friend from Virginia [Mr. Sep- 
pon] supposes, but in the military law of the land. | 
The Constitution does nothing more than designate | 
him as the person who is to stand at the head of 


the army and navy. He, himself, exists by the |! the deficient state of executive authority in the 
Constitution, but his powers exist by law, and are ' country. 
by no means above the law. The authority he ig || : 


to exercise is precisely what General Scott would 
have, were he the constitutional head of the army. 


But | 


| 


i: Having driven away the natural political parent, we | 


The President has nothing todo į: í 
i: President, standing in the place of that sovereign, 


| 
i 
| 
| 
duties under the laws of nations; or, I should say, | ernment of the United States, ih all its departments, 
rather, the duties of this Union; for they are in- | and in the exercise of its highest functions of sov- 
cumbent on the Congress, the RepreSentatives of i| ereignty, could not, rightfully, disturb the social 
the American States and people, and are commit- |! order, and abrogate the laws of a submissive peo- 
ted to the head of the army for their performance. || ple offering no resistance to ourarms. . Fow much 
Whatever these duties may be, every military |; less could a single department of this Government 
officer, and the President as chief among them, is | do it? and how much less still could a mere mili- 
answerable to the Union for their performance, and |) tary commander? To bring home the argament 
would be impeachable, as I maintain, in opposition || to our understandings, let us reverse our position 
to my colleague, [Mr. Ruerr,] for wilful derelic- || in relation to the question. Suppose, for example, 
tion. What, then, are these duties? And this is || war should break out between the United States 
the main subject of inquiry. and France, and the State of Georgia should be 
The armies of the United States, having invaded |; conquered and reduced to submission by the French 
) ii General. It might be competent to the head of 
i| the invading army to proclaim the dissolution of 
H the federal relations of the State to this Union; for ” 
the Union is the enemy. He might assume te 


ereign, and ejected him therefrom, and substituted 
our authority in lieu of his, the laws of nations 
impose it upon us to take the place of the expel 
led sovereign to the extent that the process and 
administration of government make it necessary. 


abolish the offices of Senator and Representative 


stand to them in loco parentis. The President is 
bound, in short, to see that the laws are faithfully | u 
executed, so far as such supervision was made: supersede Governors, unbench Judges, dissolve 
indispensable by the new state of affairs. That i; Legislatures, or remodel and reconstruct the social 
was the duty of the natural sovereign; and the i system. The French sovereign himself could not 
; vightfully do that, or claim to exert even the least 
‘legislative authority until the conclusion of the 
no authority to make laws; to establish new politi- | war, or a treaty of peace, had “confirmed him in 
cal relations among the people; to disturb vested ;; his conquest. * Some have dared,” says. Vattel, 
rights, or any other rights. He is to sec that ev: ‘to advance this monstrous principle: That. the 
isting laws are executed. He is to have executed | ‘conqueror is absolute master of his conquest— 
those same laws which the President of Mexico ; ‘that he may dispose of it as: his property—that 
would have had executed, had he not been dis- i ‘he may treat it as he pleases, according to the 

laced and superseded. And as this is matter of || ‘common expression of treating A State as meo 
duty, rather than right, it is, of course, meant, that | ‘ quered country; and hence they derive one of the 


he zo no further than has been made necessary by ` ‘sources of despotic government. But, disregard- 
À | cing such writers, who reduce men to the state of 


‘| transferable goods or beasts of burden—who de- 
| Sliver them up as the property or patrimony of 
ii s another man—let us argue on principles counte- 
u © nanced by reason and conformable to humanity. ide 


is, on our behalf, bound to do the same. . He has 


In relation to what has been said, let me refer 
you to some passages in Vattel: 
« But if the conqueror thinks proper to retain the sover- 
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Mr. HOLMES desired to know whether he had 
rightly understood his ‘colleague’s doctrine. He 
understood him to say, that if the State of Georgia 
were conquered by France, her Senators in Con- 
gress would, eo instanti, be functi oficio, [laughter,] 
though, (continued Mr. H.,) they had. been electe 
ed forsix years. Would he say that? 

Mr. WOODWARD, after exchanging some ob- 
servations with Mr. HoLmes, who stood near him, 
proceeded: Lam very glad that: my colleague has 
thought proper to convey an extremely technical 
idea in language of as extreme technicality. But 
my colleague has wholly misconceived the point 
Tintendedto make. Ihave been speaking of what 


would: be the nature of the powers of the French | 
general after he had effected a successful invasion, |: 


and reduced the people to submission. I do not 
mean to say that under our own laws and Constitu- 


tion, the authority of the Georgia Senators, in the | 


case supposed, would be at all impaired; or that 
they would require to be elected anew after the ex- 
pulsion of the invading general; or that their acts 
during the conquest would not. be authoritative af: 
terwards. What I mean to say is, that the Frenel 
general getting secure possession of the State of 
Georgia, might, in his military character, assume 
to. cut her off. from her federal relations, to this 
Union, without committing usurpation against his 
own Government; but still he would be bound to 


preserve the State laws, and even iake care that his |! 


conquest did not obstruct their execution; that in 
thus dissolving the federal relations of Georgia, he 


would do nothing impeachable at home, as not eon- |) 


formable to the laws of the French nation or the 
laws of war; provided he did not disturb the State 
Institutions and authorities. 

Mr. SEDDON here inquired of Mr. W., whether 

he meant to say that the State authorities of Geor- 
gia would be State authorities under the French 
sovereignty. 
. Mr. WOODWARD. When my friend has heard 
me fully he will agree with me. ` It is not meant 
that the State authorities of Georgia would, in a 
strict sense, exist under and by force of the con- 
quering sovereignty; but that they would exist in 
despile of the conquest. That is the idea. 


ow, sir, the supposed case illustrates precisely 


the case before the House, putting the United n 


States on the opposite side of the question. Santa 
Fé is not an irregular shapeless fragment, broken 
off from a consolidated -empire. 


plete within herself, exercising the highest interna 
functions of sovereignty. 

In endeavoring thus to define the rights and 
duties of the head of the army, both as regards 
the peaceful and belligerant citizens of a conquered 
province, Edo not mean to deny or impair any of 
the duties he owes to his own country or his army. 
To his army he owes protection at all and ever 


Pair k y 
hazard, This duty confers the right of martial 
law sand for the purpose of self-protection he may 


take any and every measure necessary 
to the end, and also to secure the ob 
war. But, sir, gentlemen talk about th 
instituting a government in these provinces or 
States, in lieu of theirown! Ishould like to know 
whereabouts in Vattel those doctrines are to be 
found. Tdeny it all, sir. But I deny at the same 
time, that the President, so far as my knowledce 
goes, has attempted to do any such thing. The 
friends of the President are manufacturing & case 
for him upon which he cannot stand. What un- 
exampled outrage has he committed, to make such 
monstrous doctrines indispensable to his defence? 
He appears to me to have acted upon a just con- 
ception of the duties of a generalissimo towards a 
conquered country, viz: to 
tration of the existing | 


and proper 
jects of the 
he President 


aws, and to add the law 
martial, upon emergency, for the protection of hi 
army. What has he done repugnant to the laws 
of nations? So far from having assumed to abro- 
gate government and laws, he has,on the contrary, 
done no more than use his power to guaranty the 
preservation of their own laws and institutions to 
the conquered people. He has made no new laws 


—vnotone. He has created no new offices or off- | 


cers... But, say gentlemen, he has administered 
oaths of allegiance to 
Santa Fé. At 
bold measure. 

There is the 


first blush this might look Tike a 
But let it be examined closely. 
widest possible distinction between 


She is an inte- '! 
grant separate commonwealth, whole and com- 


see to the due adminis- |! 


i; 


i the right to make a conquest and the right to derive 
| authority from it, after it is made. I have Jabored 
|| to show that the military commander derives no 
H civil authority from a conquest already secured; 
l but, on the other hand, it will not be denied that 
| he has absolute and adequate power to make the 
conquest. Now, it is plain to my mind that an 
oath: of obedience, or temporary allegiance, ad- 
| ministered to the conquered, isa part of the act and 
i| process of conquest, and does not partake of au- 
ji thority derived from the conquest. How could | 
4 your commander otherwise know that he had se- | 
j cared his conquest? How could he know that | 
Í there was no longer an evemy to meet, and that; 
i he might safely suspend the law of force? Such 
aa oath enables him to treat the people, not as 
i; enemies, bnt friends; to leave them to manage their 
i own affairs, and, in so doing, to stang justified | 
before his own country as a prudent and cautious 
: commander, By the laws of nations, in case of 
i conquest, all connexion is severed for the time 
being between the conquered province and the for- 
mer sovereign. Does not this position allow the 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 


the new sovereim? Can it be pretended that any | 
ji officer of Santa Fé is to be considered as deriving | 
ii his authority from our enemy? The idea is ab- | 
l| surd. The President had the right:to direct the 
|: dissolution of every commission from the Mexi- 
can, sovereign, and to substitute others from the 
| United States, This was arr indispensable part of 
i the act of conquest. The President was bod, 
in every case where the ejected sovereign was 
n bound, to see that the laws were duly executed. 
i) This was his duty, not his right. But how was 
u he to discharge the duty, if officers who adminis- 
i; ter the law were to be accounted responsible to a 
|| foreign and hostile sovereign? They must, in 
| legal contemplation, derive their authority, for the 
i time being, from the United States. I speak, of 
course, of that class of officers who were responsi- 
ble to the Central Government of Mexico. 
i people owe clearly a qualified allegiance to the 
| United States, fiving to a eertain extent under our 
i protection, Oaths of allegiance do not create alle- 
giance, but only recognise an allegiance already 
existing, Allegiance mav grow out of a man’s 
geographical position. He owes temporary alle- 
» glance for the time being, to the country that pro- 
ii tects bim, Having taken protection under a Gov- 
ernment, he is bound to submit to its jast authority; 
and if you engage him by an oath to doso, what 
harm is done him?—he was bound before he made 
i the promises Tbe only hardship of an. oath, is 
|| where it renounces and abjures a lawful sovereign, 
| Such an oath, exacted under duress, would be un | 
i Outrage. Tf taken voluntarily, however, it would 
i work no injury. Ido not mean to say, that if T 
ji had been in the place of Stockton or Kearny I 
| would have judged it necessary to require such 
l oaths; bat I certainly do insist that the authorities 
| in the conquered provinces are under responsibili- 
| ties to the United States, oath or no oath. Ff there 
be no such responsibilities, ther there has been no 
conquest, and no submission of the people, who 
ji in such case are still to be accounted enemies, and 
: lawful objects of the law of force. 
i But, Mr. Speaker, I have a single observation 
= to make upon a point touched by some gentlemen. | 
Tt is suggested that the reduced provinces have | 
| already become members of this Union by force of | 
ji conquest, [cannot concede that a State may come 
il into the Union by mere military operation. The 
| Constitution provides expressly that ‘new States 
| may be admitted into the Union by the Congress.” 
, No question could arise under this clause, except 
i whether the State applying for admission could, | 
in the sense of the Constitution, properly come 
under the descriptive words—“ new States.” And 
in the case of Texas, by-the-by, this was the only 
question that required to be debated. If, by a 
fair construction of the Constitution, these descrip- | 
i; tive words he applicable to a State external to the | 


| 
| 
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H 
i 
| 
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| 
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| Original domain of the Union, then Texas was ad- 
i missible; by what authority the Constitution has 
| Said expressly. But if these words be not appli- 

cable to such a State, Texas was not admissible; 
: neither by Congress nor 
the people and officers of, è j 


a 


a 


any other authority. 

In regard to the complaint against the Presi- 
dent, that his conduct indicates a spirit of con- 
quest, I will pass briefly to a position. I. do not 
hesitate to lay down.. It is this: Where, in prose- i 


YH 


President to transfer the temporary allegiance to |! 
porary ateg 


The || 


| 
| 


| 


| of the way, what say the Jaws of nations to the 
| contrary? Have we not bought these possessions 
of the enemy, and bought them at the cost of blood 
and treasure? Yes, we have bought them, and 
paid dearly for them, too. And the President was 
bound to presume that they would be surrendered 
only for an equivalent. Entertaining this pre- 
sumption, then, was it not his duty to take every 
necessary and proper precaution lo promote the 
end he was bound to presume we had in contem- 
plation? [have not any certain knowledge of the 
facts; but so far as I do know them, the Presidens 
had exercised only such rights, or rather perform- 
ed guch duties, as pertain to the generalissimo of 
the army. He has only done his duty, and usurped 
no powers that do not belong to him. I think the 
complaints made are groundless, and have resulted 
fron want of due consideration. 

But it has been asked by some whether time 
would not give us a perfect title to the conquered 
country? Whether, if we continue to accapry ig 
for a period of time, it would not, ipso facto, become 
a part and portion of the United States domain ? 
By this itis meant, that if the provinces or States in 
question should consent to assume a territoyal re- 
lation to the United States, (the laws of nations 
not interfering, as they do not,) the lapse of time 
might dispense with the form required by the 
Constitution, 

It is certainly true, there are few Tegal results, 
time is not capable of producing. The principle 
upon which every statute of limitations rests, is a 
reasonable and just one, viz: that what is seen by 
_all to be the condition of a thing for a Jong period 
of time, should be taken to be its lawful condition. 
| In the State of South Carolina, the lapse of ten 
‘years will effect the same result, in relation to real 
j estate, as a sealed instrunrent, with two witnesses. 
| And it will not be deemed a thing extraordinary 
| that our laws have made it so.. If Mexico shoulé 
| be found to have abandoned those distant prov- 

inces, and, she making no struggle to recover them, 
f and having evidently no means of doing so, the 
| United States should yet continue their occupation 
and possession, Congress conniving at it; the mere 

lapse of time, if the provinces themselves consent- 
| ed, might at last convert a military occupation itto 
| apolitical ownership, by the force of that natural 
justice which approves every statute of limitations 
But I utterly deny that we can acquire territory 
by mere military authority; and, though we might 
by operation of time, I am for leaving this matter, 
not to time, but to the proper authorities provided 
by the Constitution. 

Thad intended, Mr. Speaker, to remark on some 
other points, but my friend from Virginia [Mr. 
Srvpon] has so far anticipated me as to render it 
not worth my while to say anything more. 
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THE MEXICAN WAR. 
SPEECH OF MR. M. P. GENTRY, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
Ix run House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, December 16, 1846. 

The House, in Committee of the Whole, having 
under consideration the proposition to refer the 
President’s: Message to the different commit- 
tees— 

Mr. GENTRY said: 
| Mr. Cuarmmay: When T read, the message of 
the President of the United States, communicated 
to Congress at the beginning of the present ses- 
sion, and saw that he had descended from the dig- 
nity of his high station, and violated its proprieties 
so far as to assume, that to question the constitu- 
tionality, wisdom, justice, or prudence, of his con- 
duct in originating and prosecuting the war with 

Mexico, was to ‘ adhere to the cause of the enemy, 

and thus give him aid and comfort,” I determined, 


1846.] 
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at some suitable period, when a tangible question 
was before the House, to give my views somewhat 
at large upon that subject. - Lest I should be sus- 
pected of being alarmed into silence, I speak now, 
to show I am not afraid to speak. These are 
terms which: the Constitution employs to define 
treason, and, in my opinion, the President, in ful- 
minating that denunciation, imputes that crime to a 
majority of the people of the United States. Iam 
one of those who believe that the war was brought 
about by the President—by a violation of the Con- 
stitution—for the purpose of conquest, and that it 
has been prosecuted by him with a view to that | 
-end. Entertaining these opinions, I feel it to be 
my duty, under existing circumstances, to give 
utterance to the convictions of my mind. The 
imputation which the President has thought pro- | 
per to make, in his official communication to | 
Congress, was echoed and reéchoed, upon this 


gentlemen would seem, from their conclusions in 
this debate, to assume, the Government of the Uni- 
ted States. Therefore, the public law which de- 
fines the powers and rights of monarchal rulers, 
when engaged in war, do not apply to the Presi- 
dent of this constitutional republic. Justly to claim 
and exercise such powers and rights, he must act 
with the sanction, and under the authority of the 
Congress of the United States, the legislative 
branch of the Government. He has audaciously 
assumed thus to. act without the sanction or au- 
thority of Congress, He has, by his own acts, 
as I will presently show, involved the nation in 
war; whereas, for wise reasons, the power of 
declaring war is vested, by the Constitution, in 
Congress; and he has prosecuted that war for pur- 
poses not sanctioned or authorized by Congress, 
He is, therefore, in the fullest sense of the term, a 
lawless usurper. Yet, in view of these palpable 


floor, by his liegemen yesterday, in a way which 
raises a strong presumption that there is a con- 
certed purpose to frighten us, with a storm of de- | 
nunciation, from the independent discharge of our 
duties as representatives of the people. We are ' 
called upon to assert our rights, or basely succumb | 
to Executive intimidation, Our moral courage, as : 
well as our patriotism, are thus put upon trial. I} 
choose, therefore, to speak now, although unpre- 
pared for the debate, merely to exhibit my defiance 
of these denunciations, and express the contempt 
in which I hold them. I choose to present myself 
as a mark for them—to offer myself as a victim, | 
ifindeed it be in the power of the President, and 
the remorseless majority which sustains him, to 
victimize those who claim to maintain freedom of 
thought and freedom of speech, rights “ dear to 
freemen, and formidable only to tyrants and usurp- 
> Tspeak to announce my opinions upon the 


ers. 
subject of the Mexican war, and assume all the 
responsibility which ought to attach to the main- 
tenance of such opinions. . 

When the nation is engaged in a constitutional 
war, waged for constitutional purposes, | would 
deem it proper to waive all discussion as to the 
propriety of beginning the war, and, by united and 
harmonious efforts, bring the war to an honorable 
conclusion, and then hold the public functionaries | 
to a proper account. But this Mexican war is of | 


a character, as F will endeavor to show, which || 
ought to make it an exception to this general rule. || 


“ Our country, right or wrong,” is a noble and 


patriotic sentiment, when rightly understood and | 
properly applied. It is most grossly misapplied 
when it is used as a sanction for the principle that 
a patriotic devotion to the country implies, neces- 
sarily, a servile devotion to the President. On the 
contrary, a state of things may arise—in my opin- 
jon has arisen—when, to be true to the country, 
vatriotism demands opposition to the President. | 
es, sir, I contend that we may be loyally and 
faithfully devoted to pur country, and yet opposed 
to its President. But gentlemen have proceeded ! 
in this debate upon the assumption that the Presi- 
dent of the United States is the Government of the 
United States, which is an assumption utterly at | 
war with the Constitution, and of most danger- 
ous tendency. They have read copious extracts 
from the Law of Nations, defining the rights of | 
beligerant governments, to prove that the Presi- : 
dent has not been guilty of lawless usurpation in | 
overrunning, with the armies of the United States, 
vast territories; organizing therein civil govern- 
ments; absolving the citizens thereof from their | 
previous allegiance—declaring them, by proclama- i 
tion, citizens of the United States; and, by the 
game summary process, annexing the territories 
thus conquered to the United States. The law of 
nations is but a set of rules or maxims, to which 
nations, by their acquiescence, have given binding 
force, Many, indeed most of these rules or max 


i 


ims, had an existence before the Government of | 


the United States existed; and, in so far as ghey | 
define the rights and powers of the chief rulers of 
nations, they apply, for the most part, to mon- | 
archies or despotisms, whose sovereignty rests in 
a single individual, The Government of the United i 
States is a republican Government, the powers of | 
which are defined by a written Constitution. That | 
Constitution, and the laws made in pursuance 
thereof, confer upon the President all the power 
which he possesses.. He does not imbedy the 


. Fs . l 
sovereignty. of the United States, He is not, as | 


i| compliment from the President that we are traitors 


i! 


truths, men, forgetting that there are higher and 
more sacred obligations than mere party allegiance 
can impose, stand up here, in this Hall, conse- | 
crated to liberty, and justify and defend these fla- 
grant usurpations, arguing that the President is the 
Government, claiming for him the powers of an 
absolute monarch, and joining with him in denoun- 
cing those who protest against his usurpations as 
advocating and adhering to the cause of the enemy, 
and thus giving him aid and comfort, Although, 
when, by the act of the President, a collision had 
been brought about between the army of the Uni- 
ted States and that of Mexico, we voted, on this 
side of the House, with remarkable unanimity, for 
a bill authorizing the President to receive fifty 
thousand volunteers, and appropriating ten mil- 
lions of dollars; although, when he called for vol- 
unteers, the Whigs rallied by thousands around 
i the standard of their country, conscious that none 
of the honors of the war would be conferred upon 
them; although a large majority of the officers of 
the regular army and havy—your commanders, 
by sea and land, are Whigs; although they have, 
in obedience to the commands of the President, 
braved danger and death in every possible form, 
and done all that brave men could do to uphold the 
honor of the nation; although thousands of them 
have died in battle, or by the diseases of that cli- 
mate into which they were prematurely marched 
by his orders; yet, because we will not fall down 
and worship him; because we will notcrouch, with 
spaniel-like humility, at his feet, and whine an 
approval of all his acts, we are met, at the begin- 
| ning of the session of Congress with the grateful 


f 


to our country; and his liegemen on this floor 
j catch up the foul and false imputation, and echo 
and reécho it through these Halls, 

It would seem that those who would win the 
commendation of the President and his supporters, 
must rely upon deeds of mean servility, rather 
than deeds of patriotism. They must serve the 
President, instead of the country. They must 
conform to that maxim of monarchical loyalty 
which affirms that “the King can do no wrong.” 


ders of executive vengeance. This is the state of 
things to which we are required to conform our- 
selves. Let those whose servility of soul qualifies 
them for a task so mean, go and truckle to the 
President. On this side of the House we think 
we have higher duties to perform, and a nobler 
destiny to fulfil. One of those duties is to inquire 
how it happens that the United States are at war 
with Mexico? By whose act that war has been 
brought about? For what purpose is it waged? 
Ts it to conquer a peace? Whatare to be the con- 
ditions of that peace? How much of Mexican 
territory does the President intend to annex per- 
; manently to the United States? Will Congress 
sanction such annexations? What are to be the 
consequences of the war? How will it affect the | 


If they dare to express a doubt of executive in- i 
fallibility, they must expect to encounter the thun- |j 


from its performance, is better 
slave ofan Asiatic despot, than t 
tive in the Congress of this free 
T hold it to be the duty of Co 
the army of the republic isin th 
tion of the Government, to do al 
to sustain it, 
glory of the n 
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qualified to. Be the 
o bea Represent; 
Republic. ` 
ngress, so long ag | 
é field by the saric- 
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ational arms. But it is a yet higher 
and more sacred duty to guard and preserve with 
sleepless vigilance the Constitution of the republic. 
I repeat, that we may be loyal to our country and 
yet oppose its President, whose ambitious schemes, 
whose lawless usurpations, may make him a more 
dangerous enemy to public liberty, than an hane. 
dred well-appointed invading armies; for these 
would be met on every plain, at every mountain 
pass, and driven back from our borders. But who 
will restore to us our Constitution and liberty, 
when they shall be wrested from us? History 
tells of nations that have been free, and that have 
lost their freedom; but it tells us also of exertions 
and privations—of noble deeds of daring, in resiste 
ing the encroachments of tyranny; it tells us that 
they were enslaved only when might prevailed over 
; tight—numbers over valor and patriotism, Shall we, 
| the descendants of the Whig patriots of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, tamely and silently yield up the 
: Constitution of our country, the guarantee of our 
liberty, to be violated and trampled upon by a petty 
usurper, whose nomination for the Presidency way 
a political accident; which was met with sneers of 
contempt by the most distinguished men ofchis 
own party; and who, being President, possesses 
not the high qualities, either of head or heart, to 
command the real respect of the meanest minion 
that shouts in his train? No, sir; no. We would 
dishonor the glorious name which constitutes our 
designation as a political party if we were thus to 
act. Our veneration for our fathers, our duty to 
ourselves and posterity, our devotion to Ifberty— 
every glorious recollection of the past, every high 
hope of the future, forbid a course of conduct so 
unpatriotic, so inglorious, Tn defiance of calumnics 
and denunciations, from whatsoever quarter they 
may come, we will struggle to maintain the rights 
of the Legislative branch of the Government, and 
resist the encroachments and usurpations of the 
Executive. We will, to the utmost of our power, 
uphold the Constitution of our country, which we 
contend has been violated by the President, in. 
making war of his own will, by hig own acts, 
without the authority or advisement of Congress, 
upon which alone. the Constitution confers the 
power of declaring war. The message of the 
President, which dwells so much at length on this 
subject, whilst it may deceive superficial observers, 
cannot but be regarded by all sensible and unpre- 
judiced minds as a “ plea of guilty” to this charge. 
‘He presents in formidable array a long list of inju- 
ries and insults, running back to the beginning of 
the existence of Mexico as an independent nation, 
as if these constituted the cause of the present war. 
: These outrages were perpetrated, when there were 
men at the head of this Government quite as sen- 
sitive of the national honor, and quite as competent 
to maintain its dignity and rights as himself. Why 
did they not recommend a declaration of war? 
They were lovers of peace; they chose to negoti- 
ate with Mexico fora peaceful adjustment of these 
dificulties. Their efforts were successful. In 
1839, Mexico entered into a treaty with the Uni- 
ted States, by which she agreed to make reparation 
for all the wrongs and injuries of which we had 
complained. This treaty was afterwards, in 1843, 
modified in some respects; and it is a fact, known 
` to the whole world, that the Mexican Government: 
was making extraordinary efforts—resorting even 
to the extreme measure of forced loans—to comply 
with the stipulations of that treaty; and that Gov- 


| ernment did not cease thus to exert itself to ain 


tain its faith inviolate, until the friendly relations 
between the two Governments were disturbed by 


union of these States and the destiny of this Re- 
public? l ‘ 
itimpose? These are high and grave questions, 


must inguire into. To speak out fearlessly upon | 
these questions is the imperative duty of the vep- 
resentatives of freemen; and to act firmly, wisely 


i 
į 
Hi 


| bound to discharge. 


How many millions of publie *debt will | 


which the free representatives of a free people | 


and patriotically, so as to put a limit to executive f 
discretion and usurpation, isa duty which they are i 
And he who will shrink 4 


circumstances connected, with the annexation of 
Texas. Since then, Mexico has ceased to make 
payments, according: to tie stipulations of the 
treaty. Why does the President go behind: this 
treaty to find causes for the existing war? Itis to 
mystify the public mind, and divert it from the dis- 
covery of the true causes of the war, and of him- 
self as the author of it. The President knows that 
his conduct cannot be justified, unless he can.make 

‘ 3 à as 
it appear that the Rio Bravo del Norte (or Rio 
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that its victories. may maintain the 
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Giande) was the established boundary between 
Mexico and. Texas, pr 
the latter to the United States. The arguments į 
and facts which he employs for this purpose are | 
dissracefully absurd and insignificant, and can pro- 
duce no effect upon men of sense, but to inspire a 
feeling of contempt for him who could. imbody 
such stuff in. a grave state paper. 

This part of his message is but an effort, by an 
“artful. perversion of truth+a disingenuous: state- | 
ment of facts—to make the people ‘believe a lie.” | 
Ee tells us that Santa Ana, in 1836, signed a treaty, || 
which recognised and established the Rio Grande | 
as the boundary between Mexico and Texas. || 
When Santa Ana signed that treaty he was in |i 
duresse—a prisoner of war—and believed himself | 
in danger of losing his life. There is no principle |; 
of public law better settled, than that a treaty 
signed under such circumstances, even by an abso- 
lute monarch, would be invalid and of no effect. 
But if this were not true, it is obvious, from the 
terms of that treaty, that its ratification by the | 
Mexican Government was admitted, by the parties | 
to it; to be necessary to make it “binding. The | 
Mexican Government promptly rejected it. It is, | 
therefore, invalid—dead—it is no treaty. Ts itnota 
shame, that the President of the United States will 
insult the intelligence of Congress, and the Ameri- | 
can people, by referring to such a fact as proof 
that the Rio Grande was the established bound- 
ary between Mexico and Texas? He tells us 
further, that “ Texas, as ceded to the United States 
Eby France in 1803, has been always claimed as 
‘extending to the Rio Grande; that the Texas, 
‘which was ceded to Spain by the Florida treaty 
‘af 1819, embraced all the country now claimed 
“by the State of Texas between the Nueces and | 
t the Rio Grande,” 
before Congress and the nation? The Texas, 
whose boundaries are now the subject of discus- 
sion, is not the Texas which was claimed by 
France before the Louisiana treaty; nor the Texas 
which was claimed by the United States after that 
treaty; nor the Texas which was ceded by the 
United States to Spain by the Florida treaty; nor 
. the Texas which existed as a province of Spain 
after that treaty; nor yet the Texas which consti- 
tuted a part of the republic of Mexico, after that 
republic had declared and established its independ- 
ence of Spain; but it is the Texas which arose in | 
rebellion against Mexico in 1835, and which, de- | 
elaring itself independent of that Government, ap- | 
pealed to the sword to make good that doclaration, 
Her boundaries are determined by the limits of the 
tervitory which she conquered of Mexico, and over 
which she extended the jurisdiction of her Gov- 
ernment and laws; and when the President writes 
in. his message so much at length about the bound- 
ary of any preéxisting Texas, he attempts to mis- 
lead the public mind by evading the true issue, 
the determination of which decides the question, 
whether the President, by ordering the army of 
the United States to advance from Corpus Christi 
to the Rio Grande, opposite Matamoros, and con- 
struct there fortifications, and mount cannon point- 
ing into the town, did an act which involved this 
republic unconstitutionally in a war with Mexico. 
Te Texas, previous to her annexation to the United 
States, had established the jurisdiction of her gov- 
ernment and Jaws to the Rio Grande, the President 
stands acquitted of violating the Constitution, 
though the prudence and wisdom of ordering the 
army to take position opposite Matamoros, under 
the cireumstances which then existed, might still be 
questioned, But if, on the other hand, Texas had 
not, previous to her annexation, established the 
jurisdiction of her government and laws to the Rio | 
Grande, the sophistry and disingenuousness of the 
President, and all his supporters, cannot redeem him | 
from the imputation of involving the nation in war, ! 
by an act of usurpation—by a violation of the Con- 
stitution. This is the true issue; and it isan issue 
to which Mexico is not a party, as gentlemen | 
falsely assume. It is a domestic issue between 
the President of the United States and the Ameri- 
can people, and their Representatives, whose high- 
ést-duty it is, to hold their President, at all times, 
to ‘a strict. accountability, and take care of the 
public liberty, by preserving the Constitution in- 
violate. .Was the Rio Grande the established bound- 
ary bétween Texas and Mexico, when the former 
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evious to the annexation of i! 


| < diction over the territory and inhabitants west of | 


i States of our Union.” 


seems to be aware of the necessity of making it 
so appear. He knows—he must know—that if || 
| he cannot make that appear to be true, he will | 
| stand condemned by the judgment of the nation | 
| for a violation of the Coustitution; for all the evil, i 

for all the blood and treasure, in short, for all the |i 
| consequences, of this war. He says, In his mes- í 
sage, “the Congress of Texas, on the 19th of % 
| < December, 1836, passed an act to define the bound- ; 
| aries of the republi¢ of Texas, in which they | 
‘declared the Rio Grande, from ils mouth to its 
‘source, to be their boundary; and by the said |j 
‘act they extended their civil and political juris- 


l 
i 
| 


“the Nueces;” and, after referring to various other | 
acts of the Texan Congress, by which (upon i 
paper) it extended jurisdiction to the Rio Grande, | 
he proceeds to say, “this was the Texas, which, 
‘by the act of our Congress, of the twenty-ninth | 
‘of December, 1845, was admitted as one of the if 
Here the President in- ;! 


i 
il 
| 


it 
i 
a 
il 


tends, doubtless, to. be understood as asserting 
that the Rio Grande was the established boundary 
of Texas when she was admitted as a State of. 
this Union. I deny that assertion, and will pro- | 
ceed to disprove it by irrefragable facts. Certainly, | 
such was not the fact when Congress passed the | 
resolution which authorized Texas to annex her- | 


f 


| 
| 
| 
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| 


| 


language of the resolution, and you will perceive | 
clearly that the question of boundary was carefully | 
| reserved to be settled between the Government of! 
| the United States and Mexico. I read from the 


self to the Union. Mark, if you please, sir, the || 


: the capital of New Mexico, is ours. 


also a meinber of the first. Legislature under that constitu- 
tion, were fixed as they now are, (that is, extending to the 


Rio Grande,] solely and professedly with « view of having a 
leyge margin in the negotiation with Mexico, and not with 
the expectation of retaining thein as they now existin their 
statute book.?? : 

During the administration of Mr. Tyler, J. C. 
Calhoun being Secretary of State, a treaty was 
entered into between the United States and Texas, 
by which Texas was annexed to the United States. 
The Senate rejected the treaty, but not until after 
a debate, in which all the distinguished men of that 
body participated. Between the time when that 
treaty was rejected by the Senate, and the adop- 
tion, by Congress, of the resolution of annexation, 
nothing had oceurred to change the relative posi- 
tion of Mexico and Texas with respect to bounda- 
nies. During the debate in the Senate to which E 
have referred, Mr. Benron made a speech, from 
which I extract as follows: 

«The President, in bis special message of Wednesday 
last, informs us that we have acquired a title to the ceded 
territories hy his signature to the treaty, wanting ouly the 
action of the Senate to perfect it; and that, in the mean 
time, he will protectit from invasion, and for that purpose 
has detached all the disposable portions of the army and 
navy to the scene of action, This is a caper about equal to 
the mad freaks with which the unfortunate Emperor Paul, 
of Russia, was accustomed to astonish Europe about forty 
yearsago. By this declaration, the thirty thonsand Mexicans 


| in the left half of the valley of the Rio del Norte are our citi- 


i| zens, and standing, in the Janguage of the President?’s mes- 


\ . . * 4 

| sage, in a hostile attitude towards us, an€@ subject to be re- 
| pelled as invaders, Taos, the seat of the custom-house 
| where our caravans enter their goods, is ours. Santa Fé, 


Governor Armijo is our 


resolution of Congress: , _ |) Governor, and subject to be tried for treason if he does not 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the |; submit tous. Twenty Mesican towns and villages are ours, 
United States of America in Congress assembled, Chat Congress || and their peaceful inhabitants, cultivating their fields and 


Why are these facts paraded || 


doth consent that the territory properly included within, and | 
rightfully belonging to, the republic of ‘Texas, may be erected | 
into a new Staic, to be called the State of Texas, with a | 
republican form of goverament, to be adopted by the people : 
of said republic, by deputies in convention assembled, with | 
the consent of the existing Government, in order that the 4 
same may be admitted ag one of the States of this Union. | 

2. And be it further resolved, That the foregoing consent | 
of Congress is given upon the following conditions, and with ; 
the following guarantees, to wit: First, said Stele to he form- 
ed, swhiect ta the adjustment by this Government of all ques- 
tions of boundury tlut may arise with other Governments. 

Now, sir, I ask, if any man will pretend to say 
| that this resolution would have been thus worded | 
| if Congress had understood the Rio Grande to be | 
the established boundary between Texas and | 
Mexico? Could a resolution have passed which 
assumed that to be the boundary? Does not the | 
| phraseology of the resolution clearly imply that it į 
was the opinion of Congress that there was a strip | 
of disputed territory—an undefined boundary— 
between Mexico and Texas? and that, to avoid 
war with Mexico, as a consequence of the annex- 
ation of Texas, it was wise and prudent to reserve 
| to the Government of the United States the right 
to settle that question of boundary, peacefully, by | 
negotiation? Certainly these conclusions are clear- 
ly deducible from the resolution, and from concur- 
rent facts of that period, which now constitute a 
t of the history of the times. Mr, CHARLES 
JARED IncersoLL, chairman of the Committee of 
Foreign Affairs, reported from that committee the 
resolution of annexation; and, during the debate 
which occurred upon that subject in the House, 
he said: 

“The stupendous deserts between the Nueces and the 
| Bravo [the Rio Grande or Del Norte] rivers, are the natu- || 
ral boundaries between the Anglo-Saxon and the Mau- 
ritanian rac There ends the valley of the West—there 
Mexico begins. Thence, beyond the Bravo, begin the Moor- 
ish people and their Indian associates, to whom Mexico 
properly belongs; who should not cross that vast desert, if 
they could, as on our side we, too, ought to stop there; De- 
cause interminable conflicts must ensue froin cither our 
going south, or their coming north, of that gigantic boundary, 
While peace is cherished, that houndary will be sacred, 
Not till the spirit of conquest rages, will the people on 
either side molest or mix with each other; and, whenever 
they do, one or the other race must be conquered, if not !| 
extinguished.” 

Mark the language, Mr. Chairman, and ponder 
upon it. „is it (in the language of the honorable 
gentleman) because “ the spirit of conquest rages” 
that we have crossed that line? I propose to ex- 
amine that question presently. 

Senator Asner, of Arkansas, when the subject 
was before the Senate, speaking upon resolutions 
of annexation which he had submitted, said: 

“ The third speaks for itself, and enables the United States 
| to settle the boundary between Mexico and the United 
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annexed itself tothe United States? The President 
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tending their flocks, are suddenly converted, by a stroke of 
the President’s pen, into American citizens or American 
rebels, This is too bad; and instead of making themselves 
party to its cnormities, as the President invites them to do, 
I think rather that itis the duty of the Senate to wash its 
hands of all this part of the transaction, by a special disap~ 
probation. The Senate is the constitutional adviser of the 
President, and has the right, if not the duty, to give him 
advice when the oceasion requires it, T therefore propose, 
as an additional resolution, appliable to the Rio del Norte 
boundary only, the one which 1 will read and send to the 
Seeretary’s table; and on which, at the proper time, I shall 
ask the vote of the Senate. This is the resolution: 

“ ‘Resolved, That the incorporation of the left bank of the 
‘Rio del Norte into the American Union, by virtue of a treaty 
‘with Texas, comprehending, as the said incorporation 
“would do, apart of the Mexican departments of New Mexico, 
j *Chihnabaa, Coahuila, and Tamaulipas, would be an act of 
| ‘direct aggression on Mexico, for all the consequences of 
| (which the United States would stand responsible.’ 7? 


| : : 

| And in another speech, which he made upon a 
bill which he introduced providing for the annexa- 
ion of Texas, he spoke as follows: 


“ Rising as Mr. McDufie concluded, and taking up the 
ast words of his speech, Mr. Benton exclaimed: But with 
this great difference ! this great difference! that my bill 
refers the question of war to Congress! where all questions 
of war belong; and the negotiators of this weaty made war 
themselves! They, the Presidentand bis Secretary of State, 
made the war themselves, and made it unconstitutionally, 
erfidiously, clandestinely, and piratically. ‘The secret orders 
to.our army and navy were piratical, for they were without 
aw, towaylay and attack a friendly Power, with whom we 
have a treaty of amity ; and, as a member of a court-martial, 
I would sentence to be shot any officer of the army or navy 
who should dare to attack Mexican troops, or ships, or 
| cities, under that order.” 


After the treaty had been signed by the pleni- 


t 


| 


| votentiaries of the two Governments, Mr. Calhoun, 


Secretary of State, wrote a letter to Mr. Green, our 
chargé at Mexico, from which I extract as follows: 


“A treaty for the annexation of Texas to the United 
States has been signed by the plenipotentiaries of the two 
Governments, and will be sent by the President to the Sen- 
ate for approval. 

“In making the fact known to the Mexican Government, 
the President enjoins it upon you to give it, in the first place, 
the strongest assurance, that in adopting this measure, our 
Government is actuated by no feelings of disrespect or indiffer- 
ence to the honor or dignity of Mexico, and that it would be a 
subject of great regret if it should be otherwise regarded by us 
Government. a x * = = “* 

“You arc enjoined also, by the President, to assure the 
Mexican Government, that it is his desire to settle all ques- 
tionsgbetween the two countries which may grow out of this 
treaty, or any other cause, ON THE MOST LIBERAL AND SAT- 
ISFACTORY TERMS, INCLUDING THAT OF BOUNDARY 5 AND 
WITH THAT VIEW, THE MINISTER, WHO HAS BEEN RECENTLY 
APPOINTED, WILL BE SHORTLY SENT, WIFH ADEQUATE 
POWERS.”? 

After speaking further ina strain of apology to 
Mexico, Mr. Calhoun proceeds to say: 


“Rut while it (the Government of the United States) 
could not with a due regard to the safety of the Union, ” + 
that, it has taken every precaution to make the terms of the 
treaty as little objectionable to Mexico as possible; and, 


States properly. And I will here add, that the present | 


among others, has left the boundary of Texas without speciji- 
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cation, so that what the line of boundary should be, might be ij mi of the United States the right of settling the | dee 


an open question, to te fuirhy and fully discussed and settled, | 


according to the rights of each—the mutual interests and secu- | 
rity of the two countries,” 

Mr. Chairman, I might proceed to multiply in- |) 
numerably, proofs equally conélusive upon thei 
point which J am discussing, to establish the posi- | 
tion, that when the Government of the United /! 
States authorized the annexation of Texas to this | 
Union, it decided that the boundary of Texas was i 
indeterminate and undefined, and that Texas had | 
not, as the President tries to prove, established her | 
jurisdiction to the Rio Grande. Even the gentle- | 
man from Virginia, [Mr. Seppon,] who argued | 
with so much ability to justify the President, with | 
a truth and candor which commands my respect | 

| 


admitted this point. He says: 


“But a small portion of it—the country south of the | 
Nueces and near the moutir of the Rio Grande—had been | 
under the actual dominion of Texas, lay contiguous to be 
settlements, or had been inhabited by citizens acknowledg- | 
ing her laws. That portion inight be readily brought under | 
her jurisdiction, and its inhabitants recognised as citizens; | 
and accordingly we find it left by our commanders to th 
control of Texan authorities, and to the governance of I 
laws. No protisioual governinent was establishe 
military authority. The residue of the extensive 
territory was far otherwise situated. Remote, 
from the settled portion of Texas by immense was 
rugged mountain ranges, in the actual possession of Mexica 
authorities, and, so far as inhabited at all, peopled by ene 
mies, who did not admit the sovereignty of Texas, and 
would not submit to her laws.” 

And my colleague, [Mr. Srawron,] whose per- | 
sonal and political partialities impel him strongly 
to sustain the President, could not bring himself 
to inaintain that Texas had extended her jurisdic- 
tion to the Rio Grande, from its mouth to its i 
source; but he tries to draw a distinction, which is |! 
not made in the argument of the President, be- | 
tween the upper and lower Rio Grande; and ny 
colleague, [Mr. Jounson,] in his speech of yester- | 
day, made the same admission. He said: “The || 
‘Texas boundary had been left an open question. 
‘ What were the necessary steps to be taken? Ne- | 
* gotiation and peaceful overtures; and these meas- 
‘ures were taken. But Mexico refused all over- 

`t tures. She refused to negotiate. What position 
‘was this Government then bound to maintain? 
‘Why, of course, to observe and to maintain the 
‘boundary as defined by the Government annex- | 
‘ing herself. to the United States; and that obliga- || 
‘tion the Government did fulfil.’ Admitting, for l 
the sake of the argument, that the Government of | 
the United States was bound to observe and main- 
tain the boundary designated by my colleague, it |! 
does not follow that the President could rightfully |! 
and constitutionally do that which the Government i 
was alone competent to do. I repeat, that the 
President is not the Government. Congress, by the | 
terms of the resolution which authorized the an- | 
nexation of Texas, in effect declared, that there | 
was a strip of territory between Mexico and Texas | 
which was the subject of dispute between those | 
Governments; that the boundary between them | 
was undefined—not established. And Congress | 
prescribed it as a condition to the annexation of | 
Texas that the Government of the United Slates | 
should have the right to settle that dispute—define | 
and establish that boundary. There were two |! 


| 
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ally effected. By a treaty with Mexico, negotia- 


|! pendence, Texas had never exten 


modes by which this could have been constitution- 
| 

| 

i 


ted by the President, and ratified by a majority of 
two-thirds of the Senate; or, by the sword—by | 
war—by a formal and constitutional declaration of 
war, which can only be made by the Congress’ of | 
the United States. The President, as my colleague į 
remarked, resorted to negotiation, which failed. | 
‘Why did he not then recommend to Congress a i 
declaration of war? I am not the apologist of | 
Mexico, nor do I believe that the Government of | 
the United States was bound by any obligation of 
justice to maintain for a term of years an army of | 
observation on the border, waiting for Mexico to 
make war or make peace; and if the President, 
after failing to settle by negotiation the difficulties 
between the two Governments, had recommended 
a declaration of war, I am not prepared to say that 
I would not have voted for it. I believe I would 
have voted for it, or for a resolution declaring and 
establishing the boundary between Mexico and 
the United States. But the President did not 
choose to take this constitutional course; he re- 
sorted to a more summary mode of settling the 


difficulty. ` Congress had reserved to the Govern- 


question of boundary; the President determined to 


settle it himself. ‘With the exception of a small |! 


settlement (embracing Corpus Christi) which had 
coöperated with Texas in her struggle for inde- 


tion beyond the Nueces. The army of the United 
States was posted at Corpus Christi. The Presi- 
dent, without the sanction of Congress, ordered it 
to advance across the disputed territory, and take 
position upon its extreme verge on the Rio Grande, 


opposite Matamoros, a distance of one hundred | 


and fifty miles from Corpus Christi; and as Gen- 


eval Taylor advanced he found the Mexicans in | 
the quiet possession of their homes, and, in the i 
“cultivating their fields, ; 


language of Mr. Benton, 

and tending their flocks,” 
their public authorities aga 
country. This was an act of war—a 
to produce war—an act which did 

Tt was an act which resulted in a pra 
of the Constitution, which confers upon Congress 
only the power to declare war. Thus, by an act 
of usurpation, by a positive and palpable violation 
of the Constitution, the President has involved the 
nation in war; and we, the representatives of the 
people, charged, from the nature of our functions, 
especially with the duty of guarding the Constitu- 
tion, are called upon to approve or denounce his 
conduct. In my opinion it would, indeed, be 
“moral treason”? not to denounce .it—treason to 


and protesting through 


produce war. 
ctical evasion 


| the Constitution—treason to the cause of liberty. 


But it is argued on the other side of the House, 
that those of us on this side who voted for the bill 
which recognised the existence of war with Mexico, 
appropriated ten millions of dollars, and authorized 
the President to receive the services of fifty thou- 
sand volunteers, are estopped by that vote from 
censuring or denouncing the President for his con- 
duct in originating the war, or for the manner and 
motive of its prosecution by him. This House 
remembers, and the country remembers, the cir- 
cumstances under which that vote was extorted from 
this side of the House by a remorseless and inex- 
orable majority. News had arrived that the Mexi- 
cans had crossed the Rio Grande in strong force, 
vastly superior in numbers to the little army of our 
Government, commanded by General Taylor, and 
that this superior force had surrounded General 
Taylor, who, with supplies of provisions only suff- 

ient to Jast him a few days, was fortifying oppo- 
site Matamoros. Under these circumstances, a 
bill was introduced here, with a preamble prefixed 
to it, setting forth, that ‘whereas war existed by 
the act of Mexico,” &c., &c., appropriated ten mil- 


| lions of dollars, and authorized the President to 


receive into the service of the United States fifty 
thousand volunteers, After unavailing efforts to 
strike out the preamble, the previous question was 
moved and seconded by the majority; and, with- 
out beingallowed a word of debate, we were forced 
to vote on the bill in the form which I have de- 
scribed. Not choosing to be placed before the 
country in the position of refusing supplies of men 
and money to rescue our gallant army from its 
perilous position, we voted for the bill, protesting 
against the preamble, and declaring the belief that 
it asserted a falsehood. The Constitution confers 
upon Congress the power to declare war, but this 


war was recognised, not declared. This plain state- | 


ment of well known and incontrovertible facts will 
satisfy every unprejudiced mind that, on this side 
of the House, we acted under the pressure of a 
state of circumstances which left us nothing like 
free volition; we were forced to vote for the bill 
with the preamble, or refuse supplies of men and 
money to rescue the army. This is a sufficient 
answer to those who argue, that because under 
these circumstances we voted for the bill, we are 
precluded from the right and duty of holding the 


President to account for originating the war, by a `: 


violation of the Constitution, and for prosecuting 
it for purposes which have not been sanctioned by 
the Congress or people of the United States. The 


President in his message says, “the war has not |! 


been waged with a view to conquest.’? 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe this declaration 
of the President of the United States, and I feel it 
to be my duty to express my disbelief unequivo- 
cally. Ifany one thinks that, in making this de- 
claration, I am withholding the proper deference 
and respect which ought to be extended to the 


ded her jurisdic- | 


inst the invasion of their | 
n act tending ! 
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| sure Twill be pardoned for my doubts, when I 
refer to another im 
President bore rather a 
| to the difficulty between 
and upon the subject of 

Every member of this 
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i sured by the President 
him for the “whole o 
paoa b x 3 eis 
| satisfactorily ascertained that England was willing 


i to adjust the controversy upon the basis of the 
, 49th parallel of latitude, a Democratic Senator from 
‘the State of North Carolina, [Mr. Harywoon,] 
j rose in his place, and gave an exposition of his 
| views of the President’s position, which was in 
| direct conflict with the idea that the President in- 
tended to insist upon the extreme claim put forth 
in his message; for he gave the Senate very clearly 
to understand, that the President was willing. to 
compromise upon the 49th parallel of latitude. 
Every member who hears me will remember the 
indignant reply of the Senator from Indiana, (Mr. 
| Hannecan,] when referring to the suggestion made 
|| by Mr. Flaywoon, that the President was willing 
to compromise upon the 49th parallel, he said, that 
if such was the fact, the President talked with a 
| forked tongue, and would be damned to an infamy 
"so deep that the hand of resurrection could never 
| reach him; and all will remember, that it was a 
common, an universal rumor, in this city, believed 
|| by all, and contradicted by none, that the Secretary 
of State, (Mr. Buchanan) only a few weeks be- 
fore the proposition of the British Government 
|| was submitted to the Senate for its advice, said to 
f a Senator who had taken position with the Admin- 
|| istration for the whole of Oregon, that. he would 
| sooner lose his right arm. than sign a‘treaty Gom- 
| promising the controversy with England upon. the 
| parallel of the 49th degree of latitude; and every- 
ii body knows that the 54° 40’ men were constantly 
| assured, and reassured, that the Administration was 
with them, and would make common cause,-and 
stand or fall with them, in contending for the whole 
of Oregon up to 54° 40’ of north Jatitude. But the 
British Government submitted to our Government 
a proposition to make the 49th degree of latitude 
i the boundary between that Government and the 
| United States in Oregon. What did the Adminis- 
|| tration do? The President, in order to maintain a 
| Show of consistency, sent the proposition tothe 
i| Senate, with a message, in which he said, in sub- 
| stance, that if left to his own volition he would not 
i accept the proposition of England; but that, upon 
| a question of so much importance, he felt bound 
i} to ask the advice of the Senate. He knew that 
| 
j 


; the Senate would advise the acceptance of the prop- 
|| osition; for it wasa well known fact,ithat a”majori- 
|, ty of more than two-thirds of that body were in 
|| favor of adjusting the difficulty upon} the basis of 
the 49th degree of latitude. Thus the President 
li and his Administration attempted tofescape from 
jj the imputation of insincerity and double-dealing: 
Thus he sought to shield himself from the resent- 
i; ment of those of his own friends whom he had 
| encouraged to take an extreme position, and whom 
|| he had faithlessly abandoned. Subsequent.to these 
events, Mr. McLane, who was our Minister at the 
‘| Court of St. James, returned home, and on being 
|, welcomed by his friends, responded in an address, 
from which I make extracts, as follows: 


iii 


f ly consistent with such.a settlement of the Oregon question 
as ought to have secured an honorahle”peace, and unless. E 
| had entertained: the hope that I might be enabled in’some 
|i degree to eodperate to that end.” ; 


! And again: 


[Dec. 16, 
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| <é Having some knowledge, from my official position at | 
that lite, of the policy and objects of the convention of i 
1828, Lam quite persuaded that its main design was to lead, | 
ina future partition of the territory, to the recognition of | 
our elaim to the country, uot north, but south of the 49th 
parallel, and between that and the Columbia river. Al 
division of the country upon that principle, with a reason- 
able regard to rights grown up under the joint possession, 
always appeared to me to afford a just and practicable basis. 
foran amicable and honorable adjustment of the subject. 
Such; also, I was satisfied, were the views of our Govern- 
ment at the time I engaged in any recent mission; and, in 
earnestly and. steadily laboring to effect a settlement on 
that basis, J was but representing the policy of my own Gov- 
ernment; and faithfully promoting the intentions and wishes 
of the President.” 

Thus, it appears conclusively, that when the | 
President was encouraging distinguished men of 
his own party to stake their reputation before the 
country upon the issue of 54° 40’—‘ the whole of 
Oregon or none”—he had many months before 
instructed Mr. McLane to agree to a settlement of 
the Oregon controversy upon the basis of the 49th 
parallel of latitude. In view of such facts, may I 
not hope to be pardoned for looking to the acts of 
the President, rather than to his declarations, for a 
discovery of his motives in prosecuting this war 
with Mexico? And here, before I go further into 
this. inquiry, I must express my profound regret 
that the instructions of Mr: Slidell are not before’ 
this House. What was the character of those ïn- | 
structions? f venture the opinion, with undoubting 
confidence in its correctness, that he received no 


instructions from the President which authorized || 


him to make a treaty with Mexico, which did not | 
provide for the cession to this Government of the | 
Californias, and perhaps New Mexico. Now, sir, | 


what are the facts which justify me in disbelieving |; 
that |: 


the assertion of the President, when he says, | 


PEE 


l 
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i} 
we hear of a “proclamation from Commodore 
Stockton, the Governor of California,’ which be- 
gins as follows: 


| 


nize, in like manner, civil governments in the terri- 
tories which they bave overran with the armies of 
this republic? 
its his present views of conquest to N 
and. the Californias? It is in vain for gentlemen to 
-argue that these steps have been taken as indis- 
pensable to secure the temporary possession of 
New Mexico and California. If this were the only 
object, the reasons for organizi 
in the territories conquered by General Wool and 

General Taylor are much stronger than in New | 
Mexico and the Californias; for whilst these latter | 
departments are sparsely inhabited, those portions 
of Mexico which have been overrun by Generals 
Taylor and Wool are, in many parts, densely in- 
habited, and are dotted over with populous towns | 
and villages, 
were very remote from the United States, were | 
sparsely inhabited, having no strong military posts 
which we could capture, or fortifications for us to 
batter down. Why was our army and navy sent 
upon that expedition? To conquer a peace? ‘To 
chastise Mexico for outrages perpetrated upon our 
citizens? For these purposes they could have been 
far more effectively employed in striking at the 
heart of Mexico, instead of its extremities. Con- 


| 
\ 
| 
\ 


quest, conquest, sir, stands out, in bold relief, as 
the object of the President in all these movements. 
If any man yet doubts, let him peruse carefully a 
letter written by the Secretary of War to Colonel 
Stevenson, of the California regiment, bearing 
date the 26th of June, 1846, and his doubts must 
vanish, 


| 


i lt is as follows: 


i 
i 


l ernor of New York. 


The President expects, and indeed 
1 


reqnires, that great care should be taken to have it composed 
of snitable persons—L mean of good habits—as far as practi- 
cable of various pursuits, and such as would be likely to remain, 
at the end of the war, either in Oregon, or in cay olher terri- 
tory in that vezion of the globe which may then be u part of the 
United States. ‘Che act of the thirteenth of May last autho- 
rizes the acceptance of volunteers for twelve mouths, or 
| during the war with Mexico, The condition of the accept- 
| ance, in this ease, must be a tender of service during the 


| war; aud it must be explicitly understood that they may he l 


{ 
l 


Is it not because the President lim- | 
ew Mexico | 


ng civil government || 
|! teen States. of the Union. 


New Mexico and the Californias | 


“tL, Robert F. Stockton, eommander-in-chief of the United |] discharged, without a claim for returning Lome, wherever | 


States forces ia the Pacific ocean, and Governor of the Ter- |) they may be s 


J Y : n ¢ | erving at the termination of the war, provided 
ritory of Californiu, and commander-in-ehicf of the army (| itis in the rn 


of the same, do hereby make known bo adi men, tbat having 


by right ofeonquest taken possession ofthat territory, known |! 


by the name of Upper and Lower California, F do now | 
declare it to be n Territory of the United States, under the 
name of the Territory of California.” 


form of government for the suid territory. And 
soon we see General Kearny, by order of the Presi 
dent, marching over a vast wilderness to New 
Mexico; overranning that department of the Mexi- |; 
ean republic; deposing its civil officers; declaring i 
them to be a part of the territory of the United || 
States; compelling its officers and citizens to swear 
allegiance to the same; declaring them citizen sof || 
the United States; denouncing the penalties of trea- i 
son against all who might thereafter be found in 
arms against the United States, and installing him- 
self Governor. And more recently, he, having oc- 
casion to leave the territory, the mail brings usin- ; 


i 
i 
i 


I 
i 


j| for the wi 
|) fled; and that they are to be employed on a distant service. 
He then proceeds to prescribe a constitution aud |: 


o territory of the United States, or may be 
st Or most convenient territory belonging 
ates, and there discharged. 

1@ meu must be apprized that their term of service is 
; that they are to be discharged as above speci- 


li taken t9 We ne 
to the United St 


ony 
oy 


i 


Tt is, however, very desirable thet it should not be publicly known 
or proclaimed that they are to go to any particular pluce, On 
this point great caution is enjoined. 

“rhe communication to the officers and men must go so 
far as to remove all just grounds of comphint that they have 
been deceived in the nature and the place of the service. 

é Tt is expected that the regiment will be in readiness to 


l embark as early as the first of Augnst next, if practicable. 


Steps will be immediately taken to provide for transporta- 
tion. 
e Very respeetfully, your obedient servant, 
OW. L. MARCY, Secreturyof War, 
“Col. J.D. Srevenson, New York Oity,.?? 


of this war go to prove, that conquest was its mo- 
tive, and that he intends conquest to be its end 
My colleague, (Mr. Sranrox,] whose relation to 
the President, as I before remarked, enables him, 
doubtless, to form correct opinions as to the objects 
of the Administration, in his remarks a few days 
ago, said: 


€ But £ thought I saw, in the course of the debate yester- 
day, as well as in the insidious design of the resolution, an į 
incipient opposition to that measure which is to be the great | 
| feature of the age~—[ mean the annexation of the Cal ias į 
; fo this Government. The Presidents message asserts, and 
svt, that this war has not been commenced, that itis | 

not carried on, with a view to conquest. I desire this to be 
distinctly understood. ‘This is not a war of conquest. As 


| 
| 
i 
l 
i 
i 


i 
| 
\ 


formation of the following appointments which he | 
has made of civil officers for the territory thus | 
Governor; Donaciano Vigil, to be Secretary of Ter- || 
ritory; Richard’ Dallam, to be Marsial; Francis |; 
| 
Piummer, to be Treasurer; Eugene Leitensdorfer, i| 
to be Auditor of Public Accounts; and Joab Hough- i 
be Judges of the Superior Court.. Given at Santa | 
Fé, the Capital of the Territory of New Mexico, || 
ar | 
f ende: y S.W. p 
Kearny, Brig. Gen. U. S. A.” 
cers ordered to New Mexico and the Californias? 
Why these proclamations, declaring those regions | far as my own feelings are concerned, I do not wish to see 
this Government wrest from Mexico, by any unjust or unau- 
we ee one ae Taylor have not been j| must inevitably lead to that result??? 
ssue similar = ; i i | 
me proclamations, and orga- || | Thus are we informed, that the annexation of the | 


summarily conquered and annexed, under the au- 
thority of the President, viz: ‘ Charles Bent, to be 
P. Blair, United States. District Attorney; Charles | 
tt 
ton, Antonio José Otero, and Charles Beaubien, to |! 
ae i ; 3 : 1 
this 22d of September, 1846, and in the Tist ye rt 
of the independence of the United States. 
If conquest was not the object for which the 
President has waged this war, why were these offi- 
to have become, by the law 5 tof; 
the territories Dee eae tiie PER of {| thorized act, any portion of her territory. Vet who doe 
) aes | y 38 It that i| not see, in the present circumstances, a state of thiugs which 
i 


‘i sanctioned by Congress. i i 
ij dent find a sanction of the national will for his vast 
i| conquests and. annexations? ‘There has been no 


Ve, p 7 
Californias, by conquest, is to be the great question of 


the age. Not because the President desires it; not 
because my colleague desires it; not because the peo- 
ple desire it; nor yet because Congress has sanction- 
| ed it;-but because there is, in “the present circum- 
| stances, a state of things which must inevitably lead to 
that result.” Who, but the President of the Uni- 
ted States, created the state of things which imposes 
upon us this result, which, according to my col- 
| league, is inevitable? ‘The President, in his mes- 
| sage, congratulates Congress upon the acquisition 
of territory greater in extent than the original thir- 
But the conquest and 
annexation of this vast territory is not yet com- 
plete. To an usurper, an independent legislature 
is a very inconvenient thing; and a refractory Con- 
gress might, possibly, interpose some obstacles to 
the consummation of the President’s grand scheme 
of conquest and annexation. But it is obvious 
that this difficulty has been foreseen, and that the 
| President isarmed with a resource against it. The 
honorable gentleman from Iinois, [Mr. Dove- 
Lass,] who, I suppose, may be justly regarded as 
an accredited exponent of the views of the Admin- 
istration, oracularly announced to us a few days 
ago, phat, by the law of nations, if the Govern- 
ment of the United States makes peace with Mexi- 
co, without specifying a boundary, all the territory 
which may have been conquered by our arms will 
| be in fact annexed to the United States, and will 
| forever constitute a part of its territory, unless re- 
conquered or ceded away by the United States. 
This, I suppose, is the plan of the President; and 
Congress will, as in the case of making war with 
Mexico, be called upon, one of these days, not to 
annex the vast territories overrun by our armies, 
but lo recognise their annewation. These are the 
rapid strides which usurpation is making in this 
! free republic. Shall we tamely submit? Will 
nobody come to the rescue of the Constitution? 
On this side of the House we are in a minority, 
and without aid we can effect nothing, I call upon 
gentlemen on the other side of the House to throw 
off the shackles of party, and codperate in vindi- 
cating the outraged law. [call upon the Repre- 
sentatives of Virginia and South Carolina to come ` 
to the rescue of the Constitution, and I beg to re- 
mind them, that the glory of those ancient com- 
monwealths was not won by. subserviency to 
power, but by brave and patriotic resistance to its 
usurpations. Our fathers would have been as- 
tounded by the idea, that any President of the 
' United States would have the temerity and auda- 
city to attempt such usurpations as those which 
the President evidently contemplates, and has par- 
_ tially consummated, 
« Fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 

The President has been rendered sensitive, I sup- 
pose, by the question, “ Who is James K. Polk?” 
so often asked when he was a candidate for the 
| Presidency, and he desires to create a sensation in 
: the world; or, perhaps, envying Mr. Tyler the 
Jory of annexing Texas to the United States, he 


o 
hel s mi rf tae . 
i strikes for the Californias and New Mexico, that 


i 


i 
i 
| 


! 
| 
l 
| 
| 
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| 
} 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


Ek 


more brilliant than those of his predecessors, and 
the republic will be continually engaged in wars 
of conquest—wars of ambition and aggradizement; 
; and with a vast national debt, and a people morally 
» debauched and ground into the dust by oppressive 
taxation, our Presidents will be Presidents no 


‘| longer, but despots, wielding unlimited power; and 


i our Union, our Constitution, and liberty, will per- 


ish forever. The executive power of this Govern- 
| ment is vested by the Constitution in the President, 
| and although it makes him the commander-in-chief 
| ofthe army and navy, he is nevertheless but the 
| chief executive officer of the Government; and as 


i, the Constitution confers upon Congress the power 
I| to declare war, the President, as commander-in- 


chief of the army and navy, has no right to wage 
| war for objects and purposes not contemplated and 
Where does the Presi- 


| such expression of the national will, either by the 
| Representatives of the people, or by the people 
themselves. . The President involved the nation in 


1846.] 
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war, and has waged the war for purposes not sanc- 
tioned by the national will, In the origin and | 
prosecution of the war he has violated the spirit of 
the Constitution. Itis the duty of Congress, and 
invoke the performance of that duty, to mit and 
control the discretion of the President in relation 
to the further prosecution of the war. If Congress 
believes it to be expedient and just to wage a war 
of conquest for the acquisition of territory, let that } 
fact be declared; and if Congress believes it to be : 
inexpedient, let it assert the constitutional right of | 
the legislative branch of the Government, by say- 
ing to the President, ‘ Thus far shalt thou go, and 
no farther.” If Congress shall decide for a war of 
conquest, though I may be individually opposed i 
to it, all the support in my power shall be given to } 
my country; but I confess that I could not but en- 
tertain the belief that my country had chosen a 
career which must lead to disastrous results. 

Mr. Chairman, I solemnly believe that the pres: | 
ent Administration has already brought upon this 
nation manifold evils, which can only be remedied 
by years of patriotic effort and wise administration; 
and I believe that the President is now driving this 
republic into a position fraught with so much of; 


danger to our Union and liberty, thathe can never `! 


hope to be forgiven by the present or future ages, 
except by the exercise of that principle of charity 
which actuated our Saviour, when he prayed for 
those who crucified him: * father, forgive them, 
they know not what they do.” There is not, Í be- | 
lieve, mind and patriotism in the Administration to 
comprehend and appreciate the alarming dangers 
into which they are recklessly driving the republic, 
it is moral cowardice, when the great interests of 
the republic are in peril, to shut our eyes and shrink 
from a contemplation of the dangers with which 
we are threatened. A learned and profound 
French author, in speculating upon our institu- 
tions, remarks: “The most formidable of all the 
‘evils which threaten the future existence of the 
‘ Union, arises from the presence of a black popu- 
‘lation upon its territory; aud in contemplating 
‘the causes of the present embarrassments, or of 
‘ the future dangers of the United States, the ob- 


* server is invariably led to consider this as a pri- 
‘mary fact.” Our experience conforms with the 
opinion of the author from whom I have quoted. 
The existence of slavery in a portion of the States 
of this Union, was a disturbing elementin the con- 
vention which formed the Constitution of the United 
States, and a very great obstacle to its formation. 
Fortunately there were patriotism and wisdom 
sufficient to overcome the obstacle then. When 
Missouri applied for admission into the Union, 
this difficulty again presented itself, more formi- 
dably than before. lt arrayed the nation In sec- 
tional parties, which, with passions and prejudices 
violently inflamed, struggled for mastery, until 
the intensity and force of that struggle shook 
the Union to its deepest foundations. At various 
periods: of our history, since that time, the same | 
cause has interrupted the fraternal feelings between 
the different sections of the Union, and balefully 
disturbed the harmony of our legislation. The 
annexation of Texas to the Union, which added a | 
large territory to that section of the Union in which 
slavery exists, thereby changing the relative poli- 
tical strength of the slaveholding and non-slave- 
holding States, has, to a considerable extent, re- | 
quickened and revitalized this disturbing element. 

This fact was developed at the last session of Con- 

gress, when an honorable member from Pennsyl- 

vania (Mr. Witmor]—the bill appropriating two 

millions of dollars to enable the President to nego- 

tiale a treaty with Mexico being under considera- | 
tion—moved an amendment, which was adopted by | 
the House, providing that slavery should never be 
permitted in any territory which the United States 
might acquire from Mexico. He must be blind to 
all the signs of the times who does not perceive | 
that there is a fixed and almost universal determi- 
nation in the Northern States not to acquiesce in 
a farther extension of territory without attaching 
to such extension the prohibition to which I have 
referred. How shall we overcome this difficulty, 
when the question shall come before Congress 
permanently to annex the conquests of the Presi- 
dent?: We have already seen, by a vote of this í 
House, that the non-slaveholding States will insist 
upon prohibiting slavery in those territories. Will 
the Southern States consent to the admission of free | 


i 


States south and west of Texas? What will Texas 
say? What will Louisiana say? What will the 
whole South say? All the dangers growing out 
of this question of slavery, which we have metand 
overcome heretofore, are as nothing compared with 
those which will arise when that question’ shall 
come up as the consequence of Mr. Polk’s con- 
quests and annexations, 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion, there are bad 
men in the North and the South, who desire a dis- 
solution of the Union 
their object, are labori 
end. The President i 


r prosecution of 
y opinion the day is 
require all the virtue, 
intelligence, and patriotism of the county 


serve the Union, and save the public liberty. 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 
SPEECH OF MR. A. KENNEDY, 


OF INDIANA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
December 16, 1846, 
In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 


Y, to pre- | 


Union, on the resolutions to refer the President’s | 


Message to the various standing committees. 

Mr. KENNEDY said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: I shall not stop, like the gen- 
tleman who preceded me, to inform the committee 
what my intentions have been as to addressing 
them or the House, for the reason that I suppose 


it is not material or interesting. But if I under- | 


stood the gentleman righuy, he has spoken for the 
sole purpose of bringing himself under the denunci- 
ations of the President, as uttered in his late mes- 
sage. Does the gentleman mean to say that he 
speaks for the purpose of giving “ aid and comfort 
to the enemy”? Against such, only, are the de- 
nunciations of the message hurled. 

[Mr. Gunrry. Does the gentleman attribute 
such a position to me? 

Mr. Kennepy. {understood the gentleman to 
express a desire to bring himself under the range 
of the President’s denunciations. 

Mr. Ganrry. Yes, for the purpose of showing 
that I despised and scorned them. f : 

Mr. Kennepy. I am perfectly willing to give 
the gentleman the benefit of all desired explana- 


į tions. For although he has shown great zeal and 


earnestness in advocating the cause of his country’s 
enemies, yet certainly he has shown as great a 
want of tact. The Mexican Government may 
have, on this floor, men of greater talent than 
they have in the field at home; yet, after all, they 
want the tact. If-—— 

Mr. Genrry. The gentleman—— 

The Cuarrman. Does the gentleman yield the 
floor? , 

Mr. Kennepy. Oh, certainly, for explanation. 

Mr. Gentry. I suppose the gentleman has a 
right to arrive at his own conclusions; but when 
he assumes that I am giving ‘aid and comfort” 
to the enemy, he jumps to conclusions which have 
no foundation in fact. And 

Mr. Kennepy. i assume nothing 

The Caarnan. The gentleman from Tennes- 
see has the floor for explanation. i 

Mr. Grnrry. If he means that giving “aid 
and comfort?” to the enemy is to express the belief 
that in certain circumstances our liberties are more 
endangered by an usurping President than by one 
thousand well-appointed invading armies, I am 
giving “aid and comfort,” I am upholding the 
Constitution of my country by refusing to yield it 
up to an usurper and his servile adulators. IfI 
assumed any other position at this time, I should 
be preparing the way to make my country as de- 
graded, low, and infamous, as is Mexico. j — 

Mr. Keynepy. Without stopping at this time 
to show the total absence of any grounds for this 
philipic against the President for usurping power 


i 


iis tound. He charges the Pre 


| be authorized to say, 


j and of the 


in the prosecution of the Mexican war, or to show: 
with what contempt all intelligent men, at home: 
and abroad, look upon this silly effort at hiding 
from. the just indignation due to: moral treason,” 
I will only say, that if the gentleman means to put: 
himself in the position which a fair construction 
of his language implies, then, indeed; has heall 
| the courage for which he gives himself credit: 
The biting, withering scorn, always visited by 
a virtuous people upon the very memory of a man: 
guilty of moral treason against the country that 
gives him protection and position, is, indeed, feai- 
ful; and the man who could court it, I should think 
neither fears God nor man. ý 
The gentleman commences his tirade by a most 
vehement denunciation of the President and his- 
friends. The language which he uses is such as’ 
I scarcely know how to reply to, without letting 
myself down to the gutter in which such language 
sident with being a 
liar! Now, although I feel myself above replying 
in terms to such language, I will venture to suggest 
that the gentleman, in this assertion, has invited 
| the world to decide that he is guilty of the charge 
made against the President. The gentleman also 
| throws himself into attitudes, accompanied with 
grimaces, how dignified, I leave for those who 
saw him to determine, in order to represent the 
| servility, as he is pleased to call it, with which 


the Democrats’ approach the Executive of the 
nation. F 


. Heeling myself totally incapable.of ap- 
proaching any mortal man. with servility, F will 
not charge on him a capacity for such servility, 
| leading him to suspect others of its practice; but 

I will say, that if the world should judge him with’ 
half the rigor he has judged us, the world would 
that his present unpatriotic 
own Government grows 
y to the views of a certain 
y expressed in the Chinese 
la;) than from what he has 
ote constituents of the no- 
But he complains that the 
S ge, has warned the people 
against those who have been so far forgetful of 
their duty to themselves, to their country, and their 
God, as to give aid and comfort to the enemy, by 
attempting to balk and thwart the Government in 
its honest efforts to prosecute the existing war to 
a speedy and honorable peace: Well, had not the 
President a right, nay, was it not his dul ; todo! 
so? Had not falsehood, fraud, and ‘crime, been 
imputed to the Government, in the declaration ‘and 
prosecution of this war? And-is: the President, 
and those who think and act in this matter with 
hun, to be tonguetied? Is the freedom of speech 
press confined, in this country, to those 
who libel the Govern ment, and slander the persons 
who, for the time being, administer its affairs? 
Well may gentlemen on the other side, who have 
commenced this war of words, wince under the 
return blow, and cry out that they wish to be 
sheltered from the moral treason which their words 
imply, by the plea of freedom of speech. Take 
the freedom of speech, gentlemen, in all its pleni- 
tude; but do not, I pray you, whine like whipped 
spaniels, if you should have ministered to youa 
dose of your own drugs. 

What a spectacle does this Congress present to 
the world! During the last session, Congress, 
with a unanimity rarely acquired, declared, bya 
solemn enactment, that war existed between this 
Government and the republic of Mexico, brought 
on by the wholly unjustifiable acts of Mexico. 
Fifty thousand volunteers, with ten millions of 
dollars, were placed at the disposal of the Execu: 
tive, with a command to carry on and carry out 
this war ina manner that would teach that infatu= 
ated people that, in future, they must treat this 
Government with that justice and’ that decorum 
which we had a right to expect from all nations, 


position towards his 
rather out of his servilit 
great Senator, (as latel 
Museum in Philadelph 
learned from his patri 
ble State of Tennessee, 
President, in his messa 


| and especially from a nation with whose insults 


we had so long forborne. “And it will not do for 
the gentlemen who voted for this war, to say that 


j they voted for it for the purpose of extricating 


| General Taylor and- his glorious little army from 
| the perilous position which he was then supposed 
to occupy. You knew, gentlenien—we all knew, 
that before the means that we could send. to his 
| aid could, by any possibility, reach him, he would 

have extricated himself, as he most nobly did, ‘or 
| he was entirely annihilated. No, gentlemen: I fear 
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that, many of 
had before. you 
of those who opposed the late war, and your souls 
trembled at the thought of alike fate. It will not 
do to tell the American people that you thought it 
would take fifty thousand men and ten-millions of 
money to extricate General Taylor. No person 
And the conclusion irresistibly 


upon the President, as well office 
diers of our patriotic army, our victorious eagles 
have been planted upon nearly one-half of the 
enemy’s territory, carrying protection to the inof- 
fensive citizen, and death to the armed foe. Yet 
notwithstanding all this, in obedience to our im- 
perative command, has been done, and well done, 
what are we about—we who -represent the same 
people whose rights and honor have been thus 
gloriously vindicated? What are we, who declared 
this war, now doing? Here we are in the second 
week of this short session, denouncing the Presi- 
dent for causing an unholy, impious, and vindictive 


war, and cavilling and carping at the manner in | 
which he has protected the Mexican people who || 
| President to appoint a_custom-house officer to re- | 


have yielded to the resistless shock of our victori- 
ous arms. 
fathers cry out against us! Are we, indeed, so 


degenerated that we are afraid to meet the respon- + 


sibility of our own acts, and meanly attempt to 
throw the responsibility on other shoulders ? 
There was a time, according to my reading, 
when a portion of this policy was pursued by 
those who preceded the gentleman’s school of 
polities. The Federalists, in 1812, opposed, de- 
nounced, and vilified the Government, and those 
who then administered it, in much the same terms 
as those used now. But what was their fate? The 
virtuous indignation of a patriotic people consigned 
them and their names to the eternal infamy which 
their conduct so justly merited. And yet their 


conduct was honorable, when compared to the | 


conduct of those who voted for, and now oppose 
this war. They opposed the war, from its incep- 
tion; they voted against its declaration; but you 
voted for this war—you yourselves voted to plunge 
your country into what you now call an unholy 
war: one of infamy, commenced, as you now aver, 
with a view to canquest. And now you turn round 
and oppose it, and strain every nerve to convince 
the world that your own country is wholly in the 
wrong, Suppose it were possible for you to suc- 
ceed, what then? Why, you have disgraced your 
Government, and yourselves with it! Is this the 
employment of patriots? But do gentlemen believe 
what they say in relation to the iniquity of this 
war? Isubmit that it is impossible for any well- 
informed man honestly to take that view of the 
subject. Te must know better. The causes which 
roduced this war, and the justice of our cause, 

ae been so fully and powerfully set forth by the 

President in his annual message, that I shall not 
be guilty of the egregious folly of trying to vender 

it more plain. But I ask all those who have not 

read that document, and who entertain any doubt 
on this subject, to read it, The evidence is clear, 

powerful, and conclusive. This Government had 

borne outrages, indignities, and insults, from that 

Government, longer than she would have done 

from any other Government upon earth. 

Had England or France, or any other respect~ 


able Government, treated us with half the indig- | 
nity, outrage, and insult, manifested by Mexico, |) 


long since would the honor of the country have 
been vindicated. But Mexico was a feeble Gov- 
ernment, distracted by internal factions and feuds: 
beside, it approximated, to some extent, to a repub- 
lican form,'and excited our sympathies. Hence it 
was that this Government bore with her outrages 
and insults until forbearance ceased to be a virtue. 
Mexico took advantage of this forbearance, and 
repeated her injuries, and, as if for the purpose of 
filling ithe: cup of outrages to overflowing, she 
fiually. érossed our territorial lines, and attacked 
our-armies and citizens upon our own soil. ‘Thus 
was our Government driven to the wall. National 
dishonor-or a prompt punishment of the offender 
was the only alternative, 


~ F 
you voted for that war because you 
r eyes the utter political extinction į 


Oh, shame! The very ashes of our į 
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! annexation of Texas we bound the President to | 


‘| established civil governments therein, Well, where 


| verily believe that many of you would have been 
|| better pleased if the results of this war had been 


| Government? In this again you are disappointed. 


| state of war. 


But, I repeat, do the gentlemen on the opposite 
side doubt the justness of our cause? It is my 
candid opinion that they do not. The lameness 
of their assaults upon the President shows that 
they do not believe their own assertions. First, || 
they complain that the President moved our army || 
to the left bank of the Rio Grande contrary to law, | 
and thereby brought on the war. A moment’s in- 
vestigation will prove the absurdity of their posi- 
tion, It was not the President, but Congress, that 
made the Rio Grande our boundary line. By the 


| 
| 
i 
i 
| 


defend that as our territory. The State of Texas | 
claimed the territory to that line. Under that 
claim we annexed her to the Union. i 
But as we were determined to give to Mexic 
no just cause of complaint against us, and as she 
claimed territory on this side of the Rio Grande, 
we stipulated with Texas that after annexation we 
should have the right to settle all questions of || 
boundary with the Mexican Government. So | 
soon as Texas was annexed, the President inform- 
ed Mexico of this power, now resting in the Uni- 
ted States, and of his willingness to settle the ji 
question by negotiation. She refused to negotiàte, 
but declared she would settle it by the sword. In| 
the meantime, this very Congress passed a law | 
establishing a collection district between the Nue- 
ces river and the Rio Grande, and directed the 


sido in that country. By this act, on our part, we || 
said to the President, in the strongest possible lan- 
guage, * This is our country, and it is your duty || 
to see that our jurisdiction is maintained over it,” 
The Mexican Government, in the meantime, was || 
concentrating a strong force on the south bank of f 
the Rio Grande, and constantly fulminating her j| 


threats of slaughter and reconquest even to the i 
deceived to their destruction ? 


Sabine. What, in the name of all that is sacred, 
was the President to do, but exactly what he did | 
do—move our army to the extreme limit of our |! 
boundary, and there await the onslaught, if Mexi- 
co chose to make it? If he had done otherwise, 
he would have been justly censurable; and in that 
event. T make no doubt that the very men who are 
now denouncing him for having defended our soil, 
would have clamored in this House for an im- 
eachment against him for having suffered its pol- 

| lution by the hostile tread of a foreign foc. Foiled 
| at this point, the next complaint is, that the Presi- 
i dent has conquered a large portion of Mexico and 


| docs the shoe pinch here, gentlemen? Are you | 
horrified at the success of the American arms? I 


the defeat of our armies and a loss of American 
territory, and more especially if it had secured the 
defeat of the dominant party. Or are your feel- 
ings of humanity outraged that the President has 
restrained the stern mandate of the military law in 
favor of the civil? Did you desire him to stain 
his character with cruelty, which the emergencies 
of the army did not demand, that you might have || 
more cause to denounce the action of your own 


All this your actions authorized us to charge, but 
I will not believe you as unpatriotic as your con- 
duct imports. The truth probably is, that the 
actions of your Government you would have heart- || 
ily approved, if the same acts had been performed 
by a President of your own choice. But such is 
your rooted and settled hostility to Democratic 
measures, that you are willing to hazard the cause 
of your country, in the hope that you may render 
a Democratic President unpopular, and thereby 
secure your own elevation to power. If this be |) 
your object—and it is the most charitable one | 
which T can impute to you—I submit it to the 
country whether your elevation may not cost more 1 
than your services may be worth. 

Since the commencement of this war there has 
been, in and out of this House, many and pathetic | 
appeals by those who oppose it to the sympathy 
of the moral and religious portion of our people 
against the horrors necessarily resulting from a 
I profess to be as much opposed to 
a uscless and unnecessary war as the most devout 
Christian can be. I believe war should never be || 
resorted to when honor can be preserved without 
it. And I now arraign before the bar of public 


| prised me. 


opinion those selfsame men, as being the sole 


cause of this war. I hold them responsible for 
every drop of blood which has been, or will be, 
shed in this contest. Does any man in his senses 
believe that Mexico would have commenced this 
war, if she had not been induced to believe, by the 
course of the opponents of the Executive, that this 
Government would not be suffered to chastise them 
for their injustice and insolence? Does any man 
believe that the controversy would not have been 
closed after the battles of Palo Alto and Resaca de 
ja Palma, had they not expected you to palsy the 
arm of your Government so as to prevent it from 
carrying the war into Mexico? In'this you have 
deceived them to their own destruction. By this 
have you opened the veins and destroyed the lives 
of many of our bravest soldiers! And you will 
deceive them still further. Are they not now pub- 
lishing in their papers that there is a probability of 
a revolution in the north of this republic—that the 
New England States would secede from the Union 
—and other such nonsense? Will they ever treat 
with us whilst they believe this? And what is to 


| be the result? Will you fulfil the hopes which 


your conduct has inspired? Never! You cannot 
if you would, and you would not, if you could, 
make your Government recede. No; an honor- 
able peace, with indemnity for the past and secu- 


i rity for the future, oy an utter annihilation of the 


Mexican Government will be-the end of this war. 
And you dare not, in the face of the American 
people, take less.. How, then, I demand, are you 
to answer at the bar of enlightened humanity, to 
say nothing of that of your God, for all this blood 
wantonly spilled? How are you to answer to the 
widows and orphans of the gallant dead who have 
poured out their warm lifeblood in defence of their 
country’s honor? How are you to answer to the 
thousands of Mexicans whom you have thus 
And, finally, how 
will you meet that gallant portion of your own 
political friends who have bravely rushed to their 
country’s defence, and who are daily caused to 
blush with shame for your degeneracy? 

There was one allusion made by the gentleman 
from Tennessee, which rather horrified than sur- 
He, with something like a sneer, re- 
ferred to what he seemed to hope would be the 
ultimate result of the acquisition of Mexican terri- 
tory. He said the Northern Democrats would 
never suffer any other slave territory to exist in 
this country, and that the Southern Democrats 
would not suffer any free States to exist west of 
Texas. And he seemed to gloat over the possible 
dissolution of the Union. Had this come from a 
northern Abolitionist, I could have accounted for 
and excused it. But coming from the quarter it 
did, it seemed like the parricide inviting the on- 
slaught upon the devoted heads of his defenceless 
parents, Does the gentleman desire to court the 
strong energy and fervent zeal of the freemen of 


| the North, to turn their irresistible power to the 
| destruction of the peculiar institutions under which 


he lives, and where the gambols of his innocent 
children are secure? But I forbear. Not content 
with that hint, he reminds the friends of Oregon 
that the President had not secured to us all we had 
thought ourselves entitled to. This was done 
avowedly for the purpose of securing, if possible, 
a bad feeling towards the President. And does 
the gentleman really think so poorly of our patri- 
otism as to suppose that he could thereby induce 
us to quarrel with the President whilst he is en- 
gaged in the conduct of a foreign war? I feel my- 
sell under no obligation to defend the President in 
all his acts, nor does he need my defence. But if | 
had any little pique, as I have none; or if I thought 


in some things in which I felt a peculiar interest he 
had not done exactly right, which, by the way, I 
| do not—for, to do him justice and nothing more, I 


do think that he has, in his whole conduct as the 
American President, ably and honestly performed 


i his duty, and his whole duty,—but if I thought 


otherwise, E would wait until my country was cx- 
tricated from this foreign war before I would 
wrangle with its Executive. 

Such is the course duty points out to me, and I 
will follow it. And in conclusion, I say to the 
gentlemen on the other side, go on, if you choose, 
in this constant denunciation of your country’s 
cause; the end of it all will be, either you will ren- 
der your constituents wholly mercenary and un- 
patriotic, which God in his mercy forefend; or, 
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which is more likely, you will sink yourselves and 
your very names to that infamy which always 
overtakes those who are capable of sacrificing their 
country to self, and sinking the patriot into the 
partisan. — y 


FRENCH SPOLIJATIONS. 
SPEECH OF MR. MOREHEAD, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
IN THE SENATE, August 10, 1846.* 

The bill to provide for the satisfaction of claims of 
American citizens for spoliations on their prop- 
erty, committed by the French, prior to the rati- 
fication of the convention with France of Sep- 
tember 30, 1800, being under consideration— 


Mr. MOREHEAD rose and said: 

I rise, Mr. President, to continue the discussion 
of the bill before.the Senate, with feelings of much 
more than ordinary concern. The peculiar nature 
of the claims to which it refers; the time that has 
elapsed since they originated; the manifest injus- 
tice which, if they are well founded, has been 
done to the owners of them, by so long a post- į 


ponement of their payment; above all, the private ij 
suffering which that postponement has occasioned, |} 


not alone by the sickness of the heart which arises 


from hope deferred, but by reason of the pecu- |i 


niary destitution which has attended it,—all these | 
considerations have impressed me with a deep 
sense of our obligation to give an answer to the 
petition of the memorialists, and settle their claims 
at once and forever. No duty, it does seem to me, 
is more imperative upon us, than that of deciding 
promptly upon appeals made by oar fellow-citi- 
zens to our justice. If the beneficence of a Gov- 
ernment is apparent in any one thing more than 
another, it is in the fidelity with which its engage- 
ments are performed, and the amplitude with which 
it dispenses its justice to those who are entitled to 
it. 
For very near half a century, these unfortunate 
-claimants have been supplicating Congress for re- 
dress, without having been able to obtain a final 
decision, either favorable or adverse, to their cause. 
They have presented themselves before you, not 


i 


in the confidence of their own strength alone, but || 


supported by evidence of high officers of the Gov- 
ernment; by acts and acknowledgments of the 
Government itself; by reports of committees of 
both Houses of Congress; and they come before 
you now, strengthened and upheld by decided ma- 
jorities, on more than one occasion, of the recorded 
votes of the Senate. Surely it will be conceded, 
that it is high time some disposition was made of 
their application for relief. Surely it will be con- 
ceded, that forty-five years is a period of time suf- 
ficiently protracted, to enable the Congress of the | 
United States to examine and decide upon the va- 
lidity or invalidity of their demands. Whatever, | 
therefore, may be our final determination, even if 
our sense of justice shall not be satisfied, I trust we | 
will show our mercy to the parties, by making a | 
final disposition of their claims. -If they are with- 
out merit, let us tell them so, and reject them. 
But if they are well founded; if good faith requires 
that they should be satisfied; if the liability of the 
Government is clear and indisputable, let us acquit 
ourselves at once, and in a becoming spirit, of our 
high obligations, and award the relief which has 
heen so long and so fruitlessly sought. 

Ihave heard that an objection has been taken to 
the satisfaction of these claims, because, for the 
most part, they have ceased to belong to the origi- 
nal owners, and have been purchased by capital- 
ists for purposes of speculation. Personally, I 
have but little information upon this point. Du- 
ring a very brief service on the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, opportunities occurred to me of 
forming acquaintance with some of the claimanis, 
and those I found to be either widows or fiduciary 
representatives of the original holders, in reduced 
and straitened circumstances. My information is, 

“that only a few of the claims are in the hands of 
Strangers, and that those, in general, have been 
pledged for the security of debts. Perhaps a very 
sufficient reason for their not having been disposed 


* This speech was delivered at the first session of the 28th 
Congress, bit-was not written out in time to be inserted in 
the Appendix for that session. 


It is impossible to discuss the subjects embraced 
by the bill under consideration, without being com- 
pelled to recur, at the very outset, to some of the 
most deeply interesting passages in our history, 
and especially to that event, certainly one of the 
most conspicuous, when France became, not alone 
the ally of the feeble and struggling colonies, but, 


stipulated, in terms the most solemn and impos 
ing recognised among nations in their intercourse 
with each other, to guaranty to the United States 
their liberty, sovereignty and independence, abso~ 
lute and unlimited, against all the Powers of the 
earth forever. With that event, and at that point 
of time, [ propose to commence the discussion of 
the merits of these claims. 

My honorable friend from Delaware [Mr. J.M. 
Crayton] has presented this whole subject to the 
Senate with such “a provoking fulness of illus- 
tration and analysis,” that it is extremely difficult 
to follow him, without trespassing upon ground 
already most advantageously appropriated by him, 
I use the word trespass in its strictly technical 
sense, for the Senate will bear witness, that he 
maintained his position with such distinguished 
ability and success, as to render the ground he oc- 
cupied exclusively his own. It will be my en- 
deavor, therefore, to avoid, as far as I may find it 
practicable, a repetition of anything that fell from 
him, either as argument or as deductions from 
i facts. ‘The facts themselves, and the documents 


freely use. 

Mr. President, on the 6th of February, 1778, a 
| treaty of alliance was made between the United 
States and France. 
treaty, “the two parties guaranty mutually for 


‘ quire by the future treaty of peace; and his most 
‘Christian Majesty guaranties to the United 
‘States, their liberty, sovereignty and indepen- 
‘dence, absolute and unlimited, as well in matters 
“of government as commerce; and, also, their pos- 
‘sessions, and the additions or conquests that their 
‘confederation may obtain daring the war, from 
‘ any of the dominions now or heretofore possessed 
‘by Great Britain in North America.” And it 
was provided by the 12th article that the reciprocal 
guarantee should have full force and effect the 
moment war should break out between France 
and England. 

The treaty throughout had reference to mutual 
aid and coöperation against a common enemy. 
Neither party was authorized to conclude either a 
truce or peace with Great Britain without the 
formal consent of the other, and arms were not to 
be laid down until the independence of the United 
States was secured. 

Such, in substance, were the terms of that cele- 
brated alliance, which gave assurance to the world 
of the independence of our country. 

“The treaty’? it was insisted by the Senator 


‘stipulations, conditional, eventual, prospective. 
‘Conditional on the event of a rupture between 
t France and Great Britain; or, if such rapture 
‘should not take place, then on the termination of 
‘the war between Great Britain and the United 
‘ States. ?”? ; 

That the fulfilment of the obligations imposed 
by it depended on the contingencies referred to by 
the honorable Senator, | have no difficulty in ad- 


fined to the knowledge of the parties, until the 
events happened on which the contingency de- 
pended, is not quite so clear. 


what was and is much more important, when she | 


| to support them, in common with, him, L shall ; 


By the eleventh article of that ! 


i £ the present and forever, against all other Powers, |; 
| ‘to wit: the United States to his most Christian 

| * Majesty, the present possessions of the Crown | 
| fof France in America, as well as those it may ac- | 


from New York, [Mr. Drx,] ‘was, in its main | 


mitting; but the correctness of the proposition, that | 
because it was eventual, it was intended to be con- : 


‘became involved in our contest for indepen- 
€ dence.” . ; 
i Now, sir, will the Senator from New York allow 
ii me, with great deference, to say, that I think he 
|; has made the most of the authority on which ‘he 
i relies? The language of Marshall is, that the pub- 
_ lication of the treaties was “a circumstance which, 
| not without cause, was disapproved of by the cnbi- 
i net of Versailles.” He does not speak of the 
| extent of the disapprobation; but, although he had 
so spoken—although he had said that. the act of 
the American Congress had given greal offence to 
: France, still there is good reason to believe that 
i there was some mistake concerning the fact. 
‘1 «The despatches,” says Marshall, ‘containing the trea- 
; ties, were received by the President of Congress on Saturday, 
i the second of May, 1778, after Congress lad adjourned. 
| That body was immediately convened, the despatches were 
| opened, and their joyful contentscommunivated. On Mon- 
day the treaties were ratified by an unanimous vote.” ` 
The embassy that concluded the treaties was 
composed of Dr. Franklin, Mr. Silas Deane, and 
Mr. Arthur Lee. From the Journal of the latter 


| 
| 
i 


i 
i 
1 


j: 
Js 
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prehend Congress would reject the treaty; unless the want 
of intelligence should bave Jaid them under other engage- 
ments. Mr. Gérard professed himself much satisfied with 
this assurance, and promised to report the reasons and desire 
of the Commissioners, which he did not doubt would have 
great weight with the Couneil.’? 

I do not perceive from the same journal, that 
the subject was at any time renewed. 

But I have it in my power to refer to an author- 
ity so conclusive as to remove all doubt. Ina 
very learned and elaborate history of the law of 
nations, of which an eminent American jurist, rè- 
cently in the deplomatic service of the United 
, States, is the author—I mean Mr. Wheaton—that 
' distinguished gentleman, referring to the two trea- 
ties of alliance and of commerce of 1778 with 
|| France, thus speaks: ‘* The French court notified 
|| € these treaties to that of Great Britain, and sought 
|| fto justify their formation by alleging that the 
| © United States were de facto in possession of the 


f ‘independence they had declared.” The notice 


was given in Mareh, 1778, near two months before 
the ratification of them by the colonial Congress. 
And, now, letus look for a moment to the atti- 
tude which, in this great movement, the respective 
parties occupied. Sir, France was the chief and 
only responsible agent. ‘The colonies were in no 
| condition to stipulate terms with the Power to 
| whom they applied for coöperation. and. alliance. 
| With a firmness of purpose which nothing could 
| Shake, inspired by the Justice of their cause, but 
| without arms, ammunition, money, resources, or 
| credit, they had engaged, single-handed and alone, 
| with a great and powerful enemy, in a desperate 
| conflict, on the success of which, in all human pro- 
| bability, hung the last hopes of the friends of free- 
dom throughout the world, When, under these cir- 
| cumstances, France consented to become our ally, 
| we may well indulge the agreeable supposition that 
l! she lost sight entirely of the benefits to be derived 
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engagements, and looked alone to 
what the treaty declared to be the essential and 
direct end of the alliance—the liberty, sovereignty, 
and independence of. the United States. Of what 
practical avail to her, would have been tei.times 
the numbér of such guarantees as were Incorpo- 
rated on our part. into the treaty? ` What to her 
was the pledge of the colonies to assure to his 
most Christian majesty the then subsisting pos- 
sessions of the Crown of France in America? 
Whence did the colonial confederation derive abili- 
ty to conform to treaty stipulations, requiring, 
besides fleets and armies, the revenues and re- | 
sources of a strong and well-organized Govern- 
ment? No, sir. France stood alone in the glory 
of an alliance, so novel in its purposes—so full of 
benefit to mankind, She was then at peace with | 
England. But itis not only certain that both par- 
ties contemplated a war between France and Eng- 
land as a consequence of the annunciation of the 
treaty: itis equally certain that the treaty rendered 
that war inevitable. Accordingly it did come; and 
jt exhibited in its progress, in the sacrifice of sev- 
ëral French islands in the West Indies, a forcible 
iustration of the value of the colonial guaranties. 
In a proper time after the date of the alliance, 
Fiance threw herself, with the characteristic ardor 
and enthusiasm of her people, into the American 
contest for independence. She made that contest 
her own. She furnished ships of war and armies. 
She contributed money, the sinews of war. The 
sum expended by her for our benefit was stated 
by the Senator from Delaware to have amounted 
to 1,440,000,000 of livres, equal to 256,000,000 of 
dollars. (Jefferson’s Works, 1, p- 57.) And yet by 


from reciprocal 


what magnanimity-—I will not say disinterested- | 


ness, but by what singular magnanimity—was 
her whole conduct towards us distinguished? Í 
will detain the Senate with a single illustration. 
Ina letter dated Passy, October 2, 1780, four months 
subsequent to the arrival in the United States of 
the French army under Rochambeau, Doctor 
Franklin writes to Mr. Jay: 

-« Atlength L got over a reluctance that was almost inviu- 
cible; and made another application to the Government here 
formore money. I drewup and presented a state of debts aud 
newly-expected demands, and requested its aid to extricate 
me, Judging from your letters that you were not likely to 
obtain anything considerable from your court, | put down 
in iny estimate the twenty-five thousand dollars drawn upon 
you, with the same sum drawn npon me, as what would 
probally come to me for payment. T have now the pleas- 
ure to acquaint you that my memorial was received in the 
kindest and most friendly manner, and though the court 
here is not without its embarrassments on account of 
money, I was told to make myself casy, for that I should 
be assisted with what was necessary. Mr. Searle arriving 
about this time, and assuring me there had been a plentiful 
harvest and great erops of all kinds; that the Congress had 
demanded of the several States contributions in produce, 
whieh would be cheerfully given; that they would there- 
fore have plenty of provisions to dispose of; and T being much 
pleased with the generous. behavior just experienesd, pre- 
sented another paper, proposing, in order to ease the Gov- 
ernment here, which had been so willing to case us, that 
the Congress might furnish their army in America with pro- 
visions, in part of payment for the $ arviers lent us. This 
proposition, I was told, was well taken; but it being consid- 
ered that the States having the enemy in their country, and 
obliged to make greatexpe s for the present campaign, the 
furnishing so much provisious as the French army might 
need, might straiten and be inconvenient to the Congress, 
his Majesty did not at this time think it right to accept the 
offer. You will not wonder (adds Doctor Franklin) at 
my loving this good Prince: he will win the hearts of ail 
America.”—(Life of Jay, vol. UL, p- 62.) 

Sir, I have no comment to make on so agreeable 
a reminiscence; and I should not have considered 
it necessary perhaps to allude to the motives that 
prompted the interposition of the French monarch 
in our behalf, if the Senator from New York had 
not deemed it “due to the impartiality of history 
‘to say that the Government of France was not so 
‘clearly actuated by the purely disinterested mo- 
© tives which had been ascribed to her.” [am 
not about to contend, in opposition to that honor- 
able gentleman, that “ disinterestedness and gene- 
rosity’’ are ‘the virtues of governments;”’ bat I 
cannot concur in the opinion so broadly expressed 
by him, that “the whole history of our negotia- 
‘tons with France in 1777, showed that she had 
“her own interest in view In the part she took in 
“our strugele for independence,” that “she. came 
tto our aid, pot because she thought us in the 
‘depths of distress, but in the hour of victory, 
‘when our triumph seemed no longer doubtful;”’ 
and that ‘unless the testimony of all history is to 
$ be discarded; these treaties, but for the successes 
“of 1777, might never have been formed.’ 


In the spring of 1780, the Marquis de la Fayette 
yéturned to the United States from a visit to 
France, bringing with him the gratifying intelli- | 
! gence that the French King had determined to || 
| employ a considerable land-and naval armament |: 
(in the United States for the campaign of that || 
| year. Accordingly, in the ensuing month of July, | 
lithe French army, under the Count de Rocham- i 
beau, landed at Newport, in Rhode Island. The |; 
gladsome influence of this auspicious event was 
instantly diffused throughout the colonies, and was 
felt in the reinvigoration of energies which had 
been, to a considerable extent, enfeebled by the 
war. It was not long before the combined armies 
commenced their operations; 

« And God was with them in full many a field.” i 
For the effect of the alliance was speedily decisive |) 
of the conflict, which was closed at Yorktown in | 
little more than a year afier the arrival of the il 
French troops. The peace of 1783 embraced all |! 

the belligerant parties; and the liberty, sovereignty, |! 
| and independence of the United States were fully !! 
consummated. It remains only to add, that the |) 
French Islands, which had been taken during the 
war, were restored by the treaty. 

France had now fulfilled her pledges. She had 
performed all, and more than all, that devolved on | 
her by the treaty of alliance. Under Him, and | 
next to Elim, who presides over the destinies of | 
nations, we were indebted to France for. the | 
triumph of our cause; and now, for the first time, | 
the United States were in a condition to feel the 
fuil force of the obligations which the stipulations 
of the treaty imposed upon them. Besides those | 
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there were others attaching to the United States, | 


as well as to France, of a character so interesting 


cussion. 

Sir, on the same 6th of February, 1778, on į 
which the treaty of alliance bears date, a treaty of 
amity and commerce was concluded between the | 
United States and France. By the only articles | 


cussion, it was mutually stipulated that vessels of | 
war belonging to the one Power should give con- | 
voy to, and defend and protect the merchantmen 
of the other going the same route, in the same 
manner they ought to protect and defend their 
own; and each party was to restore them when 
captured in its jurisdiction; that free ships made 
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was set forth in the treaty; that even in case of | 


should not affect the ship, or the rest of the cargo, | 
and that such articles were not to be taken out | 
before condemnation, without consent; that ships | 
of war and privateers of the one Power, with their ! 
prizes, should be received in the ports of the other, 
and allowed to depart, without paying any duties; 
but no shelter was to be given to vessels of the 
enemy, having made prize of the property of such | 
Power, who should be forced, if they came in by | 
stress of weather, to depart as soon as possible 
that a ship or privateer of an enemy of one Power 
should not be permitted to refit in the ports of the 
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own nation. 

Such were the relations subsisting between the 
Governmentsof the United Statesand France; such 
the obligations resting upon each by the treaties 
of 1778, when that great event took place which 
convulsed Europe to its centre—I mean the French | 
Revolution, Sir, the change which that revolution | 
produced in the espect of political affairs on that į 
continent, has not yet ceased to excite the aston- | 
ishment of mankind. The minds of men were | 
utterly hewildered by the transition of scenes and 
events so amazing as to defy belief on the one 
hand, and so rapid on the other, as to make the 
senses giddy to look upon them. Monarchs trem- 
bled upon jtheir thrones when they witnessed a 
nation throwing off the incubus of arbitrary power, 
and rising up with one accord to reclaim its long- 
lost rights of sovereignty. Roused by a sense of 


i 


1 
j 


i 
if 
| 


. . . il 
obligations, heavy and responsible as they were, |, 


and important, as not to be lost sight of in this dis- |; } 
I| of the people of the United States. 


which are important to be referred to in this dis- |) 


free goods; that there should be perfect liberty of || 
commerce with an enemy’s port, with all articles, || 
except contraband, and articles of contraband were I 
restricted to the list contained in the treaty; that || 
the right of search should consist alone of an in- || 
spection of the ship’s papers, the tenor of which |) 


contraband articles being found, their forfeiture || 


| : ; 
i from the United States a faithful compliance with 


| 


common danger, they united themselves together 
in a common cause, and France—because she was 
republican France—found herself beleaguered by 
foes. If such was the aspect of her political af- 


|; fairs, her maritime interests were no less materi- 


ally assailed and endangered. Viewed as an out- 
law as well on the ocean as the land, her commerce 
became the prey of the affiliated nations, and a 
settled determination existed to starve her into 
submission to the authority of her kings. At the 
close of the year 1792, she was at war with Aus~ 
tria, Prussia; Sardinia, and the Netherlands, and 
Russia and Great Britain had withdrawn their 
Ministers from the French Court. Secretly a party 


: to the coalition formed against France by the treaty 
‘of Pilnitz in the year 1791, Great Britain became 


in the curly part of the year 1793 an avowed and 
active participant in the war; and, thus situated, 
it might almost be said that France, in her single 
person, stood opposed to the combined power of 
the monarchies of Europe, engaged in a desperate 
attempt to exterminate her new political institutions. 
The motives for this combination, as avowed by 


|i the Emperor of Germany and the King of Prussia- 


in a manifesto against thie French Revolution, bear, 
ing date the 4th of August, 1792, were, ‘‘ to pre- 
‘serve social and political order among all polished , 
‘ nations; ‘to rescue a numerous nation from its 
| own fury; to preserve Europe from the return of 
‘barbarity, and the universe from that subversion 
| and anarchy with which it was threatened. ”— 
| (Annual Register for 1192, part 2, p. 289.) So 
| direful were the consequences of establishing upon 
| the ruins of thrones and kingdoms the institutions 
of a popular government! 

Sir, in this great effort to extricate herself from 
the perils of her condition, there ean be no doubt 
| that France carried with her the cordial sympathies 
But she was 
| entitled to something more substantial than sym- 

ey at our hands. From the moment of the 
i breaking out of hostilities between France and 
England, the Government of the United States 
stood pledged to the fulfilment of the stipulations 
j of the treaties of 1778. Was neutrality on our 
| part one of these stipulations? No, sir: far, very 
| far from it. The very first article of the treaty of 
‘alliance declared that in case of war between 
France and England, the cause was to be common 
between France and the United States. 

Early in April, 1793, Martinico was taken pos- 
session of by the British; and during the next year 
most of the French possessions in the West Indies 
were captured by the land and naval forces of 
Great Britain. The language of the treaty of alliance 
was: ‘The United States guaranty to his most 
Christian Majesty the present possessions of the 
Crown of France in America,” And in order that 
there might be no doubt of the sense and applica- 
tion of this stipulation, the contracting parties de- 
clared, that ‘in case of a rupture between France 
and England,” the guarantee should have its full 
force and effect the moment such war should break 
out. In view of the consideration on which the 
| guarantee was founded, I desire now to say that, 
n my opinion, no more sacred obligation ever de- 
volved upon a nation than that which was imposed 
upon the United States to perform the guarantee 
to the letter. Ifanything could have increased the, 
weight of that obligation—if anything could have 
enhanced the merit of the original consideration— 
it was the-fidelity and zeal with which France had 
performed her part of the compact, at a period of 
peril to our liberties similar to that which now 
menaced hers, 

Mr. President, the rupture between France and 
England took place in January, 1793. Imme- 
diately on its occurrence, it became necessary. for 
the Government of the United States to determine 
upon the course which a just regard to its position 
towards’ the belligerants required it to adopt. 
Whilst, on the one hand, we were pressing the 
French Government with complaints of violations 
of our rights, as a neutral and friendly nation—of 
aggressions upon our commerce, as wellby French 
privateers as Government ships, and of the deten- 
‘tion of our vessels in the harbor of Bordeaux, 
that Government, on the other hand, demanded 


the treaty of commerce, which, itas vehemently 
complained, had been disregarded hy the Ameri- 
ean Government. Fully alive to the difficulties 
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of his situation, and deeply solicitous that the 
conduct ef his administration should be marked 
by the most rigid justice to France, to England, 
and to the world, President Washington assembled 
his constitutional advisers, and presented the whole 
subject to them in the most imposing and solemn 
. manner. Several questions were submitted for 
. their consideration and advice. The first was, 
whether a proclamation should issue for the pur- 
pose of preventing interferences of the citizens of 


the United States ín the war between France and | 


England? Others were, whether the United States 
were obliged, by good faith, to consider the treaties 
heretofore made with France as applying to the 
present situation of the parties; whether either might 
renounce them, or hold them suspended, until the 
Government of France should be established; 
whether, if they were to be considered as then in 
operation, the guarantee in the treaty of alliance 
was applicable to a defensive war only,.or to war 
either offensive or defensive; and whether the war 
in which France was engaged appeared to be 
offensive or defensive on her part, or of a mixed and 
equivocal character? The Cabinet unanimously 
agreed that a proclamation ought to issue, forbid- 


dling the citizens of the United States to take part | 
in any hostilities on the high seas, with or against | 


any of the belligerant Powers. 


ith the same unanimity, they advised the | 


President to receive a minister from the French 
Republic. But, “on the question respecting a 
qualification to his reception,” they entertained 
different views. The Secretary of State, (Mr. 
Jefferson,) and the Attorney General, (Mr. Ran- 
dolph,) were of opinion that no cause existed for 
departing, in the instance before them, from the 
usual mode of acting on such occasions; that the 
revolution in France had produced no change in 
the relations between the two countries; that the 
. obligations created by preéxisting treaties re- 
mained the same; and that there was nothing in 
the alteration of the Government, or in the char- 
acter of the war, which could impair the right of 
France to demand, or weaken the duty of the 
United States faithfully to comply with, the en- 
gasements whichhad been solemnly formed. The 

ecretaries of the Treasury and of War (Mr. 
Hamilton and Mr. Knox) were of opposite opin- 
fons. Even admitting, in its fullest latitude, they 
said, the right of a nation to change its political 
institutions, according to its own will, they denied 
dts right to invelve other nations, absolutely and un- 
conditionally, in the consequences of the changes 
it might think proper to make. They maintained 
‘the right of a nation to absolve itself from the 
‘obligations even of real treaties, when such a 
change of circumstances takes place in the internal 
Situation of the other contracting party, as so 
essentially to alter the existing state of things 
that it may, with good faith, be pronounced to 
render a continuance of the connexions which 
result from them disadvantageous and dangerous. 
They thought, in view of the engagements be- 


tween the two nations, and especially of the clause | 


of guarantee, the character of the French Revolu- 
tion, and the immense force which had armed 
against that republic, there was much reason to 
fear, whatever might be the issue of the contest, 
that a continuance of the close relations which the 
‘United States had formed with France would, in 
consequence of this new state of things, prove 
dangerous to the safety of the United States, 
They were, therefore, of opinion, not that the trea- 
ties should be annulled, or absolutely suspended, 
‘but that the United States should reserve for future 


consideration and discussion the question, whether | 


the operation of those treaties ought not to be 
deemed temporarily and provisionally suspended, 

On the question respecting the application of the 
‘elause of guarantee to the war between France 
‘and England, a difference of opinion also existed. 
The Secretary of State and the Attorney General 
“perceived no necessity for deciding it; still, the 
Secretaries of the Treasury and of War were of 
opinion that the treaty. of alliance was plainly 
defensive, and that the clause of guarantee did not 
apply to a war which, having been commenced by 
France, must. be considered as offensive on the part 
of that Power, —(Mershall’s Washington, vol. 5, pp. 
403—406.) $ 

These were the views presented to President 
Washington by.the respective members of his 


kindness and favor to which, by the stipulations of 
the treaty, they were entitled; and but a very short 
time previous to the passage of this act, orders 
were adopted by the King. of Great Britain in 
council, to prohibit the exportation of corn to 
France, (Annual Register, 1793, p. 269,) and several 
ships and vessels laden with that article and des- 
tined for France, were ordered to be detained in 
English ports, when the exportation of it was freely 
allowed to other countries. i 

These, it will be admitted, were acts of hostili- 
ty, the motives and tendency of which cannot be 
mistaken. In the mean time, the French Minister 
remained at London, unrecognised, and with sus: 
pended functions; and in thus leaving him there 
after the recall of Loré Gower from Paris, the 
French Government declared it to be their: belief 
that they gave to his Britannic Majesty an ur- 
equivocal proof of the desire they had to remain in 
good understanding with the British Court.—(Nute 
of M. Chauvelin to Lord Grenville, 27th December, 
1792, Jan. Reg. 1793, State Papers, 248.) E 

Other demonstrations were offered by the Gov- 
ernment of the ¿French republic to that of Great 
Britain of their pacific intentions and wishes. In 
i an official note of M. Lebrun, of the 4th of Janu- 
ary, 1793, in reply to a communication of the pre- 
vious 31st of December, the French Executive 
Council repeated to the Minister of his Britannic 
Majesty “the most express assurances of their 
‘sincere desire to maintain peace and harmon 
‘between France and England.” “ The. senti- 
‘ments of the French nation toward the English, 
‘(they declared,) had been manifested, during the 
‘whole course of the Revolution, in so gonstant, 
“so unanimous a manner, that there could not 
‘remain the smallest doubt of the esteem which it 
‘vowed to them, and of its desire to have them 
| ‘for friends. It is, then, with great reluctance 
‘that the republic would sce itself forced to a rup- 
‘ture much more contrary to its inclination than 
‘its interest.” 

On the morning of the 21st January, 1793, sen- 
tence of death was pronounced by the French Con- 
vention on Louis XVI., and was carried into 
exccution on the same day. On the 24th of the 
same month a note from Lord Grenville to M. 
Chauvelin, the French Minister at London, an- 


Cabinet on the main question submitted by him 
for their consideration. Whether the treaty of 
alliance was offensive or defensive, it is, perhaps, 
not very material at this moment to inquire; for in 
either event, the clause of guarantee was unques- |! 
tionably imperative upon the United States, if the | 
war, in point of faci, was defensive on the part of 
France. 

The proposition of Mr. Hamilton’ and Mr. 
Kaox was, that the war between France and Eng- 
land, having been commenced by France, was 
offensive on her part, and, therefore, that the Uni- | 
ted States were under no treaty obligations toj 
make common cause with her in its prosecution. 

I dispate the proposition, and maintain that 
England was the aggressor in that war, and conse- | 
quently that the casus fiederis had arisen, which 
devolved upon the United States the obligation to | 
perform the guarantee of the treaty of alliance. 

Mr, President, if there be truth in history, Eng- | 
land instigated and commenced the war of 1793 
against France. I have referred to her secret ac- 
cession to the coalition of Pilnitz in 1791. I have | 
| shown from the joint manifesto of the Emperor of | 
Germany and King of Prussia, in August, 1792, | 
what were the purposes of those monarchs in their | 
declaration of war against the French republic. | 
It should be borne in mind, that Great Britain i 

H 
i 
i 
| 


was, at that period, in strict alliance with Prussia 
and Holland, defensive, probably, but susceptible, | 
as subsequent events proved, of a very liberal con- | 
struction, 

I have also had occasion to observe, that after 
the Revolution in Paris of the 10th August, 1792, | 
when the King of France was taken into custody 
| by authority of the National Convention, Great | 

Britain withdrew her Minister (Lord Gower) from | 
the French Court. This movement had a most 
significant tendency, and an important influence 
upon the then subsisting relations between the two 
countries, It indicated very clearly the belligerant || 
motives of the British Government, and was the |! 
first of a series of hostile acts which terminated in | 
open collision. By the second article of the treaty ! 
of 1786, between France and Great Britain, “It |i 
‘was concluded and agreed, that if, at any time, || 
‘there should arise any misunderstanding, breach || 
‘of friendship, or rupture between the Crowns of ;! 
‘ their Majesties,” “ the rupture should not be deemed :| nounced to him that the character with which he 
© to exist until the recalling or sending home of the re- i had been invested at the British Court, and the 
t spective ambassadors and ministers.” The British |! functions of which had been so long suspended, 
Cabinet assigned no other reason for the recall of 
their Minister, than the captivity and imprisonment | 
of Louis; or, to adopt the language of Lord Gren- | 
ville, (Annual Register, 1793, State Papers, 250,) 
“the unhappy events of the tenth of August.” 
No violation of treaties, no national collision, none | 
of the ordinary causes of dissatisfaction and com- ! 
plaint occurring among nations in their intercourse || 
with each other, superinduced the measure. The! 
French National Convention had resolved upon a |! 
radical change in the government of France; and |! 
having, by the imprisonment of Louis, aimed a i] 
blow atthe inviolability of kings, Great Britain |, 
thought proper to take violent exception to so bold i sone of commons Sonics or geron Papers witch bave 

isiy 5 ar i : been received from . Chauveli a A pi 3 = 
ao oy did Me Lage ne popular a i tentiary from the Most Christian King, by his Majesty's 

r Secretary of State for Forcign Affairs, and of the answers 
of the tenth of August were succeeded by other || retumed thereto; and likewise a copy of an order made by 
acts of a still more aggressive character on the |! his Majesty in cont at trananitod Dy nis ee 

i rover ag provi H ands e said M. Chauvelin sequence 
part of the English Gov ernment: It was provided i ele the atrocious act meant perpetrated tn Peris. 
by the fourth article of the tr eaty of 1786, before 1 4 dy the prese ination of affairs, his Majesty thinks it 
mentioned, that the subjects and inhabitants of the |! indispensably necessary to make a further augmentation of 
respective dominions of the two sovereigns should i; lite frees tiv sca analna Š Se ESE aon TRE Tia Res 
pate ane poe Peet ane. aT Sinton tke the Baas effe nal measures in the present important 
icense or sport, g re al, 


? ; conjuncture, for maintaining the security and rights of bis 
by sea, or any other way, to enter the kingdoms, own dominions, for supporting his allies, and for opposing 
! dominions, provinces, countries, islands, citics, 


i views of aggrandizement and ambition on the part of Franois 
towns, ports, or territories whatsoever of either | 


French King, he had no more any public character 
there. “The King can no longer,” said Lord 
| Grenville, “after such an event, permit your 
‘residence here. His Majesty has thought fit to 
‘order that yon should retire from this kingdom 
‘within the term of eight days.” : 

These measures were immediately followed by 
others of a character yet more marked and une-~ 
quivocal. On the 28th of January, a message was 
communicated by the King to both Houses of Par- 
liament, in which he said: 


« Iis Majesty.has given directions for laying before the 


which would be at all times dangerous to the general intet- 

sovereign, situated in Europe, and to return from il 
0 ved duties, and ure utterly subversive of the peace and 

all things necessary for their subsistence and use; , i i 

à Sir, the tenor of this message, the relations of 

same treaty, both nations were to enjoy all the benefits i| 
i these provisions, an act of Parliament was passed || message proposed that the miitary and naval force 
| t Britain in their wars against 


ests of Europe, but ore peculiarly so when connected. with the 
hth ii propugution of principles which lead to the violation of the 
them, to remain there, or to pass through the same, |! mast siner fie € T 
and therein to buy and purchase, as they pleased, i oat all civil society,” —( Ann., Reg., 1793, State Papers, 
and they were mutually to be treated with all kind- ij e tenor t 
ness and favor. And by the seventh article of the Great Britain with some of the continental Powers, 
il and the debates and proceed ies y both Pones 
3097 į A H ” P H HIRT A ` U as to e 
and pripileges in navigation and commer ce granted by 4 of Parliament, leave a toe ah ae a he 
either to the most favored nation. Notwithstanding i! belligerant intentions of the i 
i in the month of January, 1793, subjecting all!| of the kingdom should be increased. ee the 
| French citizens going to, or returning from, Eng- | avowed objects OR augmentation was the sup- 
| en ` aet a h : on 
land, to forms and restrictions equally inquisitorial ‘| port of the allies of Gre r WATS O 
| and oppressive, and utterly inconsistent with the | the Prench Republic. Holland and Prussia were 


i 
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having entirely terminated by the, death’ of the. 
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those allies. Another object was, ‘‘lo oppose views 
“Sof agerandizement and ambition on the part of 
© France,” which, it was alleged, were “ peculiarly | 
< dangerous when connected with the propagation of 
“principles utlerhy subversive of the ‘peace and order 
© of all civil soctety.”” . oa 

When the. message was under consideration in 
the House of Commons, it was inquired whether 
‘an application had been made by Holland for the 
assistance and interference of Great Britain, in her 
existing dispate with France. . 

To this it was answered by the Minister, (Mr. 
Pitt,) that “although the Dutch had made no re- || 
< quisition for the particular contingent of troops | 
‘with which the British Government was bound 
t by treaty to farnish the, yet they had repeatedly 
“expressed their solicitude for the presence of a 
« British force to defend them from the attack with 
© which they were menaced.” 

It is plam, therefore, that it was one of the pur- 
poses of the proposed increase of the army and 
navy of Great Britain, to support Holland, as one 
of her allies, from the attacks of France; and ttis | 
not difficult to determine the effect of such a meas- 
ure upon the peaceful relations between France 
and England. 

The British Minister commenced his speech on 
the:subject of the message with a pathetic lamenta- 

_ tion of the calamitous event which had recently 
‘taken place in Paris, and concluded by saying, that 
in his view, a war was preferable to any peace which 
was inconsistent with the internal tranquillity or ew- 
ternal safety of the country. Ele then moved an ad- | 
dregs of thanks to the King for the communication 
which he bad made to them, in which the senti- 
ments of the message were reciprocated, and an | 
assurance given that its requisitions would be com- | 
plied with. : 

The Minister was seconded by Lord Beau- 
champ, who conceived the immediate interference of 
Great Britain necessary for the safety of Europe, 
and expressed a regret that they had not interfered 
at an earlier period. 

"Mr. Fox reprobated in the strongest terms the 
death of Louis the Sixteenth; yet he saw neither 
‘propriety nor wisdom in passing Judgment upon an 
dct committed in another nation, which had no direct 
reference to Great Britain; it being admitted as a 
gencral maxim of policy, that the domestic crimes 
perpetrated by one independent State were not | 
sognizable by another. Fle denounced the alii- 
ance between Austria and Prussia against France 
as the most dangerous which had ever been formed, 
both to the tranquillity of Europe and to the liher- 
ties of mankind. He denied that Austria had been | 
attacked by France, and insisted that’ Prussia had | 
been manifestly the aggressor. He expressed the || 
opinion, that every war was unjust which did not | 

apprize an enemy of the ground of provocation 
l 


and the measure of atonement; and not only wn- 
just but impolitic, for without a clear and accurate 
definition of the object contested, what opening 
could there ever be for treating of peace? He 
stated as the arguments which had been advanced 
on the side of war, the exposed condition of Hol- 
land, the decree of the Convention of the 19th of 
November, and the danger of Europe from the 
progress of the French arms. These he adverted 
to, as the professed motives of the war. ‘The real 
motive, however it might be disavowed, he con- 
ceived to be wholty different—no other than the 
destruction of the internal government of France. 

. Mr. Windham did not coincide with Mr. Fox | 
in opinion, that it was always necessary at the 
commencement of a war to define the precise ob- 
ject which was to lead to its termination. In most 
instances this would beimpracticable. He thought 
it sufficient to state that the object of the war was 
the security of the country, although it might be 
impossible to say how or when that object “could 
be obtained. From the avowed disposition, also, 
of the French rulers, he thought hostilities inevita- 
ble; and as the time only seemed left to the choice 
of Great Britain, if would be the height of imprudence 
to wait until the French were better prepared to com- 
mence the attack. 

The address having been carried through both 
Houses of Parliantent, in the House of Lords 
three Peers protested against it, assigning, among 
others, the following reasons for their dissent: T. 


i 
| 
| 
i 


| as an evil of such magnitude tbat nething but ab- 


solute necessity could justify it. 3. Because they 
had not heard of any danger to the country which 
rendered. war necessary. 4. Because the observ- 
ance of good faith towards their allies did not 
require them to engage in war, his Majesty’s Min- 
isters having admitted that Holand had not de- 
manded our interference, and it being notorious 
that Prussia has been the aggressor against France. 
5. Because, though they felt the atmost horror at 
the atrocious act of cruelty and injustice mentioned 
in the address, they thought that no injustice, how- 
ever flagrant, committed in a foreign State, and having | 
no relation to other countries, a just ground for making | 
war. 6. Because they were more likely to obtain | 
the objects, whether of policy or principle, in the | 
way of negotiation, than war; the aversion of France 
to break with that country, which had lately stood the ‘ 
test of repeated provocations, puiling it in the power 
of Great Britain at that moment to give peace to all 
Europe. 

In a similar protest signed by Eart Stanhope, in 
consequence of the rejection of his amendment to 
the address, his lordship also declared, that ‘* it was 
+ a well-known fact thet the people of France were in 
“general EXTREMELY DESIROUS to maintain and 
t strengthen, between that country and Great Britain, 
“the bonds of amity and friendship.” 

On the Ist of February, four days subsequent to | 
the date of the message of the British King, the 
National Convention decreed, ‘in the name of the 
‘French people, that in consequence of the multi- 
€ plied acts of hostility and aggression on the part 
‘of Great Britain, the French republic was at war | 
‘with the King of England and the Stadtholder of 
‘the United Provinces?” 

The British Government, after having thus 
manifestly resorted to the first hostile measures, | 
vainly attempted to avail itself of the more formal 
declaration of the French Convention, to make 
France the aggressor in the eyes of the world. 
With that view, a message from the King was 
communicated to both Houses of Parliament on | 
the 11th of February, acquainting them ‘ that the 
< Assembly, then exercising the powers of Govern- 
‘ment in France, had, without previous notice, 
‘directed acts of hostility to be committed against 
‘the persons and property of his Majesty’s sub- 
‘jects, in breach of the law of nations and of the | 
“jnost positive stipulations of the treaty, and have 
‘since, on the most groundless pretences, actuall 
‘declared war against his Majesty and.the United 
‘Provinees. Under the circumstances,” the mes- 
sage added, “of this wanton and unprovoked ug- 
‘gression, his Majesty has taken the necessary 
‘steps to maintain the honor of his Crown,” re- 
lying on Parliament and a brave and loyal people 
for support “in endeavoring to oppose an effectual 
‘barrier to the further progress of a system which. 
t strikes at the security and peace of all independent 
“nations.” 

In the debate upon the message in the House of 
Commons, Mr. Fox said “he conceived himself, 
‘as a member of that House, compelled to sup- 
‘port his Majesty in a war already commenced, | 
‘and avowed his readiness to give such support; 
t but he did not consider himself pledged to any of 
‘ those crooked reasonings upon which some might 
‘found their support, nor on that account less 
‘bound to scrutinize the conduct of those through 
t whose mismanagement they had been forced into 
‘hostilities. Truth and justice, in his idea, were 
‘preferable to high-sounding words. He could 
© not, therefore, coincide with the sentiments of the 
< Minister’s address, which represented the war as 
tan unprovoked aggression on the part of France, } 
t being persuaded that the dismissal of M. Chauvelin, | 
“and the prohibition of the exportation of corn to that | 
< country when it was allowed to others, were acts of | 
< provocation and hostility on the part of Great Britain.” 

It was in the course of his reply to this speech of į 
Mr. Fox that Mr. Burke made the extraordinary 
declaration, “ that the constant policy of the Brit- | 
t ish Government had always been to consider every 
s country which proved inimical to France as the! 
t natural ally of Great Britain; that if this had been 
t the case under the ancient monarchy, mach more 
‘ was it at the present juncture; and that the acts of 
t France were all acts of hostility against England; 


i 
t 
i 
f 


Because its immediate tendency was to plunge the {! 
nation into war. 2. Because they considered war li 


t her whole system, her speech, her every decree, and 
t every proceeding, displayed an intention preelusive 
‘ of all accommodation.” 


After this exposition of the conduct and the de- 
signs of the British Cabinet, I feel myself justified 
in reaffirming the proposition, that Great Britain 
was the aggressor in the rupture with France in 
1793. Tt could have consisted with neither the in- 
terests nor the wishes of the French republic to 
add another power, so formidable as England, to 
the fearful combination of forces which had already 
taken up arms against her. If Great Britain ré- 
ceived any provocation to collision, it was to be 
found alone in the exercise, by the French people, 
of their acknowledged powers of sovereignty and 
self-government, or in the avowal of opinions 
supposed to be dangerous to the safety of the mon- 
archies of Europe. Prior to the orders in council 
prohibiting the exportation of corn to France, and 
to the passage of the alien act by Parliament, in 
January, 1793, and to the expulsion of M. Chau- 
velin, all of which, it was admitted, were measures 
of provocation and hostility, France had commit- 
ted no breach of subsisting treaties. It was not of 
acts of positive aggression that England complained, 
unless the Revolution of the 10th of August, 1792, 
and the subsequent trial and execution of Louis, 
were acts of that character. It was to resist “views 
of aggrandizement and ambition,” “dangerous,” 
because connected with the propagation of peeuliar 
political principles, that England armed herself 
against France. It was ‘to oppose an effectual 
‘barrier to the further progress of a system which 
‘struck at the security and peace of all indepen- 
‘dent nations.” “ Weare at war with a system,” 
said My. Burke—(Letiers on a Regicide Peace— 
Burke’s Works, vol. 4, p. 345,) ‘which, by its 
“essence, is inimical to all other governments, and 
‘ makes peace and war, as peace and war may best 
t contribute to their subversion. Jt is with an armed 
‘doctrine thut we are at war.” 

Sir, whatever may have been the excesses of the 


| French Revolution, a warfare of the character thug 
? 


described and admitted, is yet to find an example in 
the history of mankind, and to be vindicated as de- 
fensive in a government like ours. No, sir, it was 
an aggressive war by England against France, and 
the Government of the United States was exposed 
to all the consequences of the obligations of the 
treaties of 1778. 

Mr. President, I resume the narrative of events 
interrupted by the examination of the motives and 
character of the war of 1793, and I proceed to 
show that the neutrality of the United States du- 
ring that war produced no serious disturbance of 
the friendship between the United States and 
France. Other causes, however, having a more 
direct bearing upon the subject-matter of this dis- 
cussion, were gradually contributing to that event. 

‘The proclamation of neutrality was made on the 
22d of April, 1793. The French Minister at Phila- 


|| delphia, (M. Genet,) immediately complained of 


it in terms of violent disapprobation. But the 
Government of the United States persisted in dis- 
regarding not only the clamors, but the incivilities 
and indignities of that functionary, and firmly 
withstood all subsisting provocations to collision 
with the French republic. On the 16th of August, 


H| 1793, the American Secretary of State, after allu- 


ding to his despatch of the 13th of June, the object 
of which was to represent the principles on which 
our Government was conducting towards the belli- 
gerent Powers, thus addresses Mr. Morris, the 
American Plenipotentiary at Paris: 


“ Mr. Genet had been then but a little time with us; and 
but a little more was necessary to develop in him a charac- 
ter and conduct so unexpected and so extraordinary, as to 
place us in a most distressing dilemma, between our regaré 
for his nation, which is constant and sincere, and a regard 
for our laws, the authority of which must be maintained ; 
for the peace of our country, which the executive magis- 
trate is charged to preserve; for its honor, offended in the 
person of that magistrate; and for its character, grossly tra~ 
duecd in the conversations and tetters of this gentleman. 
In the course of these transactions, it has been a great com- 
fort to us to believe, that none of them were within the inten- 
tions or expectation. of his employers. These had been too 
recently expressed in acts which nothing could discolor, in the 
letters of the Executive Council, in the letters and decrees of 
the National Assembly, ard in the general demeanor of the 
nation towards us, to ascribe to them things of so contrary a 
character. Our first duty, therefore, was to draw a strong 
line between their intentions and the proceedings of their 
Minister; our second, to lay those proceedings faithfully 
before them.??—(Doe, 102, Ist session, 19th Congress, 53.) 


In another,part of the same letter, (ib. page 65,) 
Mr. Jefferson repeated similar sentiments in al- ` 


most the same language: 
« The written proofs of which Mr. Genet was the bearer, 
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were too unequivocal to leave a doubt that the French na- 
tion are constant in their friendship to us. The resolves of 
their National Convention, the letters of their Executive 
Council, attest this trath, in terms which render it neces- 
sary to seek in some other hypothesis the solution of Mr. 
Genet’s machinations against our peace and friendship.” 

“ Lay the case, therefore,” he adds in conclusion, “ im- 
mediately before his Government; accompany it witha 
rances, which cannot be stronger than true, that our fri 
ship for the nation is constant and unabating,” and “that 
after independence and self government, there is nothing we 
more sincerely wish than perpetual friendship with them.” 


_ The resolves and decrees of theNational Conven- 
tion were indeed very unequivocal indications of 
the friendship and partiality of the French Gov- 
ernment towards the United States. Ido not pro- 
pose to enlarge upon them. The national archives 
attest the fact fully. Ifit happened that measures 
were, at any time, resorted to by the French 
authorities affecting materially the commerce of 
American citizens, those measures were either 
abandoned when their effects were made known, 
orassurances given of satisfactory indemnification. 
A single instance, illustrative at once ofthe severity 
of the French policy and of the forbearance of 
this Government, may not be unimportant in this 
connexion. On the 9th of May, 1793, a decree of 
the convention declared that “the French ships of 
‘war and privateers may arrest and bring into 
€ the ports of the republic the neutral vessels which 
“should be laden wholly or in part, either with 


* articles of provisions belonging to neutral nations | 
; © : j 
“and destined for an enemy’s port, or with mer- 


*chandises belonging to an enemy,” which mer- 
chandises were declared to be lawful prize. Be- 
yond doubt this decree was a violation of treaty 
stipulations. ‘The representations of the American 
Minister to that effect were answered by a supple- 
mentary decree of the 23d of May, declaring that 
American vessels were not included in its dispositions; 
and in communicating the intelligence of this modi- 
fication, the French Minister of Forcign Affairs 


informed Mr. Morris that “he would there find | 


“a new confirmation of the principles from which the 
‘French people wowld never depart, with regard to 
* their good friends and allies, the Uniled Siates of 
< America.” 

But on the ensuing 27th of July, the French 
Convention revived the decree of the 9th of May, 
and American vessels became subject again to its 
provisions. With the revival of the decree, the 

“remonstrances of Mr. Morris were renewed. 


‘zens and the interests of the two countries.” “ We 
‘hope,” he continued, ‘< that the Government of 
«the United States will attribute to their true cause 
£ the abuses of which you complain.” “It must 
< perceive how difficult it is to contain, within just 
‘limits, the indignation of our marines, and in 
‘general of all French patriots, against a people 
“who speak the same language and having the 
‘same habits as the free Americans. The diffi- 
‘culty of distinguishing our allies from our enemies 
‘has often been the cause of offences committed 
* on board your vessels. All that the Administration 
t could do, is to order indemnification to those who 
€ have suffered, and to punish the guilty.’ —(1b, Doc., 

. 69. 
: It 2 important to observe in what manner this 
forcible appeal was received and treated by the 
American Geyemment, 

In his despatch to Mr. Jefferson of the 19th of 


i 


| 


| 


|| the 9th May) which accompanied it, you will see the rea- | 


‘it might have happened that France would have | 


i antee, it became the Government of the United 


; Operation of the decree of the 9th of May upon our 


| in the friendship of the two nations. 


; neither the spoliations upon our commerce, nor the | 
|i embargo upon our vessels at Bordeaux, nor the | 


ja new and controlling motive to dissatisfaction | 


“In Mr. Deforgne’s letter of the 14th, and the decree (of | 


sons assigned for violating the treaty. You will see, also, 
thatit was not from the difficulty of refuting them that I ! 
declined entering into the controversy. In effect, he had | 
acknowledged and lamented to me the impropriety of the 
decree; but, unable to prevail over a greater influence for | 
the repoal of it, he is driven to the necessity of excu-ing a 
step which it is not possible to justify. Phere is no use in 
arguing with those who are already convinced; and where 
no good is to be expected, some evil may follow. T have, 
therefore, only stated the question on its true ground, and 
leave to you in America to insist on a rigid performance of 
the treaty, or slide back to the equal state of unfettered 
neutrality. Your orders wili of course be given to me, 
according to the det:rmination which the President shall 
take, and, until then, f hold the matter open.” 


Sir, the matter continued “to be held open.” 
The Government of the United States was in no į 
condition, if it had been disposed, to insist ‘on a | 
rigid performance of the treaty, and no orders to 
that effect were given to Mr. Morris. Inasmuch as 


insisted upon the fulfilment of the articles of guar- 


States to be careful about asking indemnity for the 
breach of that provision of the commercial treaty 
which stipulated that free ships should make free | 
goods. Whatever, therefore, may have been the 


i 


commerce, it is certain that it produced no breach 
The Pleni- 
potentiaries of the respective Governments were 
withdrawn, and others substituted; but their inter- 
course remained the same. f 

In the early part of the year 1794, Mr. Genet 
was recalled, aud his successor, Mr. Fauchet, who 
arrived in February, brought with him assurances 
that his Government strongly disapproved the con- 
duct of his predecessor. Shortly afterwards, at | 
the request of the French Government, Mr. Mor- | 
ris was recalled also, and Mr. Monroe was ap- |! 
pointed to succeed him. And now, sir, through- || 
out the year 1794, let us look to the dispositions | 
of the two Governments toward each other. | 

Up to the period which we have now reached, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


I 
i 
i! 
| 


decree of the 9th May in regard to neutral ves- | 
sels, had produced any permanent alienation. But 


was about to be given to France, in the embassy | 
of Mr. Jay to England. 

The instructions to Mr. Monroe bear date on 
the 10th June, 1794. They disclose, first, the im- 
portant fact, that the neutrality assumed by Gen- | 
eral Washington, and announced in his proclama- 
tion of 22d April, 1793, was not unacceptable to! 
the French Government. “ From Mr. Genet and | 
Mr. Fauchet we have uniformly learned,”’ say the 
instructions, ‘‘that France did not desire us to de- ii 
‘part from neutrality, and it would have been un- 
“wise to have asked us to do otherwise: for our poris || 
‘are open to her prizes, while they are shut to |i 
t those of Great Britain; and supplies of grain could | 
“not be forwarded to France with so much cer- 
‘tainty were we at war, as they can even now, H 
‘ notwithstanding the British instructions, [Orders | 
‘in Council;] and as they may be, if the demands } 
“to be made upon Great Britain should succeed. | 
< We have therefore pursued neutrality with faith- | 
€ fulness.” 

2d. Weare next favored with a view of the į 

olicy of the Government in respect to the trea- | 
poney : pseu ara a] 
ties. ‘Should you be interrogated,” the instruc- | 
tions proceed, “ about the treaty of commerce, you | 
‘may reply that it has never been proposed to 
‘us by Mr. Fauchet. As to anything else concern- | 
‘ing it, you will express yourself not to be in- | 
‘ structed—it being a subject to be negotiated with 
‘the Government here. R ; : 

“Jn like manner, if a treaty of alliance, or ifthe | 
‘ execution of the guarantee of the French islands, || 
‘by force of arms, should be propounded, you |; 
‘will refer the republic of France to this side of | 
‘the water. In short, it is expected, with a sure | 
‘reliance on your discretion, that you will not 
s commit the United States by any specific decla- 
‘rations, except where you are particularly in- 
£ structed, and except, too, in giving testimony of our į 
< attachment to their cause.” 

3d. Besides being told “to remonstrate agains 
£ the embargo of Bordeaux and to urge satisfaction 


1 
if 
| 
i 
f 
! 
i 
i 
j 


‘ for the sufferers, ”? 
t go farther, and insist upon compensation for the cap- 
t tures and spoliations of our property, end injuries to 
* the persons of our citizens by French erwisers.” ` ` 

4th. Lastly, the instructions declared, ‘ to‘ re- 
‘move all jealousy with respect to Mr. Jay’s mission 
‘to London, you may say that he is positively forbidden 
€ to weaken the engagements between this country and 
‘ France. It is not improbable, that you. will be 
‘ obliged to encounter, on this head, suspicions of 
‘ various kinds. But you may declare the motives 
t of that mission to be, io obtain immediate compen- 
€ sation for our plundered property and restitution of 
‘ the posts.” ma 

Sir, as additional proof of the kind dispositions 
of the Governments in July 1794, the American 
Secretary of State, on the 30th of that. month, af- 
ter recapitulating our causes of complaint against 
France, says, ‘You are at liberty to speak in a firm 
‘and decisive tone, taking care to avoid offence, or in 
‘ any degree to weaken the friendship between the two 
€ cowntries.’’—(Id. Doc., 80.) 

To these instructions of bis Government, so ex- 
plicit and decisive of the friendly spirit that char- 
acterized them, Mr Monroe conformed with equal 
sagacity and care. What was the result? Jet us 
look into his correspondence to ascertain the man- 
ner in which these amicable sentiments of the 
American Government were met and reciprocated 
by France. ; 

On the 25th August, 1794, Mr. Monroe informs 
the Secretary of State, “that he had reason to be 
‘Jieve that there was a general desire that he should 
‘be received as soon as possible, and with every 
‘ demonstration of respect for the country he rep- 
‘resented. Aware that the Convention possessed 
‘the sovereign authority of the nation, he pre- 
‘sumed (he said) that by addressing himself to ~ 
t that body, he could make an experiment of thé 
‘real disposition of that country towards hisown.”’ 
Fie therefore addressed a letter to the President of 
the Convention, which was well received, and a 
decree adopted for his reception by the Convention 
itself on the following day. He availed himself 
of the occasion to dissipate impressions of the 
unfriendly disposition of the American Govern- 
ment towards the liberty and happiness of the 
French nation. For that purpose, he laid before 
the Convention the declarations of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, as conveyed to him by 
the President, through the Secretary of State, 
with an assurance that he was authorized to declare 
that the President was actuated by similar senti- 
ments. The manner in which the communication 
was received furnished the strongest proof of the 
affection entertained by the French nation ‘for the 
United States of America. Every departmént 
evinced the strongest disposition to prove its attach- 
ment to their ally, by embracing every opportunity 
which the slightest incident offered. Mr. Monroe 
proceeded to particularize some of the instances 
which had occurred. “A few stores, (he ob- 
‘served,) brought for the accommodation of my 
‘family, in the ship in whieh I sailed, were arrest- 
‘ed at Havre, because no declaration of them was 
‘rendered by the captain. This was casually 
‘heard by the Committee of Public Safety, and, 
‘ without any intimation from me, by their order, 
‘restored. But, being desirous (he added) more 
‘ formally to certify their regard, the Commissary 
‘of Foreign Affairs announced to me yesterday 
‘that he was instructed, in the name of the re- 
‘public, to appropriate a house for my use, as 
€ Minister of the United States, of such accommo- 
‘dations and in such, part of the city as I would 
t designate.” k 

We are thus brought to the last of August, 


| 1794, at which period the relations between the 


United States and France were not only amicable 
and peaceful, but affectionate to an uncommon 
degree. Their respective citizens, it is true, were 
roused and excited by mutual wrongs and aggres- 
sions, but the Governments were making all pos- 
sible efforts to prevent collision. 

I pause here for a moment to make one obser- 
vation as to the condition of the American claim- 


| ants upon the French Government for indemnities 


for spoliations. Tt will not be denied that hun- 
dreds of vessels had been captured; that millions 
worth of property had been confiscated. For the 
remuneration of these injuries, the French Govern- 
ment stood pledged in the most formal and:solemn 
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Hamner, The observation I propose to make is, 
{hat whatever may be the fate of the claims for spo- 
Tiations committed subsequently to the year 1794, } 
there would seem to be no doubt of the liability | 
of the Freich Government for all those subsisting | 
at the close of that year, and up to the, period of 
quasi Lostilities between the two Governments, to 
which 1 shall presently aliude. 

Sir, in order to obtain satisfaction for these 
grievances of his constituents, “ many of whom 
twere laboring under embarrassments of the most 
‘ serious kind, growing out of the war,” (Ib. Doc. 
82,) Mr. Monroe lost no time in laying their com- 
plaints before the Government of France. The 
claimants were classed by him under several heads. | 
1. Those who were injured by the embargo at Bor- 
deaux. 2. Those who had claims upon the repub- 
lic for supplies rendered to the Government of St. 
Domingo. 3. Those who had brought cargoes in ;| 
for sale, and were detained by delay of payment | 
or some other cause. 4. Those who had been į 
brought in by the ships of the republic, in deroga- 
tion of the treaty of amity and commerce, and 
were subjected to like detention and delay. 5. 
Those who had been taken at sea or elsewhere, 
and were confined, in derogation of the treaty 
of amity and commerce, or rights of citizenship 
jn the United States.—(Mr. Monroe’s despatch of 
15th of September, 1794. Ib. Doe. 82.) These, 
with a comprehensive statement of the embar- 
rassments attending our trade, as well those which : 

"proceeded from cruisers of the Trench republic : 
as those which proceeded from the commercial 
system of France, were laid by Mr. Monroe 
before the Committee of Public Safety; and he! 
“was assured that it exhibited a picture that | 
shocked them;” for he adds, ‘ these evils pro- I| 
t gressing with the course of their own affairs, : 
< wore long accumulating, and had now probably : 
attained a height of which they had no concep- | 
t tion.” 
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In a few days.after this communication, he was 
invited to a conference with the committee, when 
it became the subject of discussion. ‘* Merlin,” 
says Mr. Monroe, (Ib. Doc. 85,) ‘commenced by 
‘ observing that 1 had advised and pressed them to 
“execute the twenty-third and twenty-fourth arti- 
€ cles of the treaty of amity and commerce. ‘That 
‘they were persuaded their compliance would be 
€ nseful to us, but- very detrimental to them, Jt 
¢ would likewise be distressing for Frenchmen to 
‘gee British goods protected by our flag, whilst it | 
“gave no protection to theirs.” And after making 
some other comments, he finally came to this point: | 
“Do you insist upon our executing the treaty ?” 
This Mr. Monroe for the moment thought proper ; 
to evade; but it was again peremptorily inquired— || 
“ Do you insist upon or demand it?? And Mr. i 
Monroe replied, ‘that he was pot instructed by 
the President to insist upon it, nor did he insist || 
upon it;”’ and he acknowledged in his letter te the |i 
Secretary of State, one of his motives to.have been | 
“ lest it might excile a disposition to press us upon 
€ other points on which it were better to avoid any dis- i 
* cussion,” fi 

Notwithstanding these difficulties and impedi- : 
ments, on the 13th January, 1795, Mr. Monroe | 
thus writes to the Secretary of State: j 


«J have the pleasure to inform you, that upon the report <| 
ofthe United Commitices of Public Safety, Geucral Scenrity, | 
Legistation, Commerce, and Finanees, a decree has passed | 
the Convention since my last wherchy té is resolved to curry 
into strict execution the treaty of amity and commerce subsist- 
ing between the United States und this republic. Ibeg leave [i 
to congrubulate you upon this event, and purticulerly the wma- || 
aimity with which it passed the Oonrention, since it demon- `! 
strutes the good disposition of that body and the nation gen- | 


| 
| 


| amity and commerce, 


| disposition of that body and of the nation generally 


|| treaty negotiated by Mr. Jay was concluded in Lon- 
i; don. 


| arose, both at home and abroad, and a most unpro- | 


{i favor of general honesty. 
; rogues would be uppermost; and t do nat know that the 


| ness, and the captain in his cabin, attending to his log book | 
| and chart, a roguc of a pilot bas run them into an exemy’s 


to the commencement of the year 1795, I leave 
them in the condition in which they were placed 
by the decree of the French Convention, to carry 
into strict execution the provisions of the treaty of 
« demonstrating,” as it did, | 
f Mr. Monroe, “the good 


i 
| 
| 
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to adopt the language o 


towards the United States.” i 
On the 19th of November, 1794, the celebrated |) 


From this point we take observations for a | 
Anew state of things instantly : 


i 


new departure. 


i 


pitious state of things it was. In the United States | 
it created a ferment, which not all the influence of || 
General Washington, great and preponderating as | 
it was, could compose. i 

Sir, the agitation that pervaded this whole coun- | 
try, in consequence of the treaty, can scarcely be | 

nderstood at a period so remote from the actual | 
occurrence of the events. Perhaps at no other pe- | 
riod in our history has the temper of the nation ! 
been more highly inflamed. The press teemed | 
with vituperation, both of the motives and conduct | 
of the participators in the negotiation. Public 
meetings, in all the principal cities, from Machias | 
to Charieston, fulminated their resolutions, Those ! 
resolutions assigned various causes for the public | 
dissatisfaction with the treaty; but it was particu- 
larly denounced for great politizal reasons, ‘as 
hostile to the French republic; ‘as having a ten- 
dency to embroil us with its”? and “as an infrac- 
tion of the rights of friendship, gratitude, and alli- 
ance, which that republic might justly claim from ! 
the United States.” Mr. Jetferson wrote to Mr. 
Rutledge, of South Carolina: 

«I join with you in thinking the treaty an execrakle thing. 
But both negotiators must have understood, that, as there 
were articies in it which could not he carried into execution j 

without the aid of the Legislatures on both sides, therclore’ 
it must be referred to them; and that these Legislatures, 
being free agents, would not give it their support if they dis- | 
approved of it. 1 trust the popular branch uf our Legislature | 
Will disapprove Of it, cad trus vid us of this infuincus act.?— | 
(3 Jejferson’s Works, 317.) 
Again, in a letter to Mr. Page, of Virginia, Mr. | 
' Jefferson said: 

e Edo not believe with the Rochcfoucaults and Montaignes, 
that fourteen out of fifteen men are rogues. I believe a 
greater abatement from that proportion may be made in 
But L have always found that 


| 


t 


proportion is Loo strong for the higher orders, and for those | 


who, rising above the »winish multitude, always contrive to 
reniselves into the plices of power and profit. "hese 
2 set out with stealing the people’s good opinion, and 
then steal from them the right of withdrawing it, by contri- 
ving laws and associations against the power of the people 
themselves. Our part of the country is in considerable ter- 
mentation, on what they suspect to be a recent roguery of 
this kind. ‘They say, that while all hands were below deck. 

mending sails, sp! g ropes, and every One at his own busiz i 


{ 


| 


pré, But metaphor apart, there ts much dissutisfaction with 
Mr. Jay and his treaty.’—(3 Jefferson’s Works, 315.) 

Even the spotless purity of Washington’s char- |} 
acter was not exempt from malevolent imputation | 
and reproach: 


«Phere is too much reason to believe,” he declared, in a 
letter to Mr. Randolph of the 3lst of July, 1796, “from the 
pains which have been taken, before, at, and since the ad- 
vice of the Senate respeeting the treaty, that the prejudiees 
against it are more extensive than is gencraily imagined, 
This 1 have lately understood to be the case in this quarter. 
froin wen who are of no party, but well disposed to the 
present Administration. Hew it should be otherwise, when 
no stone is Jefe unturned that could impress on the minds 
of the people the most arrant misrepresentation of facts, 


erally towards us.—1b. Doe. 88. i 
And the President of the United States, in a confi- l 
dential message to Congress on the 28th of Febru- ʻi 
ary, 1795, gave the most satisfactory assurances of | 
the same ‘ good dispositions” of the two countries | 
towards each other. ‘*Our Minister near the 
‘French republic, (he said,) has urged compen- 
“gation for the injuries which our commerce has 
‘sustained from captures by French cruisers, from , 
‘the non-fulfilment of the contracts of the agents | 
$ of that republic with our citizens, and from the 
3 embargo at Bordeaux. He has also pressed an | 
: allowance for the money voted by Congress for | 
: relieving the inhabitants of St. Domingo. It 
: affords me the highest pleasure to inform Con- | 
gress that perfect harmony reigns between the || 
two republics, and that those claims are in a train ¿t 


that their rights have not ouly been neglected, but abso- 
lutely sold; that there are no reciprocal advantages in the ; 
treaty; that the benefits are ali on the side of Great Britain ; 
and what seems to hure had more weight with them than all | 
the rest, and to hare heen most pressed, that the treaty ìs made į! 
with the design to oppress the French, in open violation of i| 
our treaty with that nution, and contrary, too, to every prin- i 
ciple of gratitude and sound policy.” 


On another occasion, in a letter to Mr. Jefferson 
of the 6th of July, 1796, the illustrious and ven- 
erated man bitterly complains, “while he was 
‘using his utmost exertions to establish a national 
t character,” and “ by steering a steady course to 
‘preserve his country from the horrors of a deso- 
‘lating war,” that he “ should be accused of being 
‘the enemy of one nation and subject to the influ- 
“ence of another; and to prove it, that every act of 


‘ vrossest and most insidious misrepresentations of 
‘them made, by giving one side only. of a subject, 
‘and that, too, in such exaggerated and indecent 
‘terms as could scarcely be applied to a Nero, a 
‘notorious defaulter, or even to a common pick- 
< pocket.” 

Whatever may have been the causes of the fail- 
are of the violent opposition made to the treaty by 
the Democratic party in the United States in 1795 
and 1796, it can scarcely he doubted, at this day, 
that it did violeffce to our treaty relations with 
France. Sir, fam not about to travel over that 
old ground of controversy, and awaken feelings 
which, having slept for more than fifty years, I 
sincerely hope may sleep forever. But nothing is 
more certain than that it was so regarded by 
France, and that it conduced to bring about the 
collisions that ensued. 

The same letter of Mr. Monroe, of the 13th Jan- 
uary, 1795, in which he expresses himself in such 
strong terms of congratulation upen the decree of 
the Convention to carry that treaty into strict exe- 
cution, and in which he informs the Secretary of 
State that the utmost cordiality had taken place in 
the Committee of Public Safety towards the United 
States, announces the sudden change of sentiment 
which Mr. Jay’s treaty had produced. ‘ After 
his recent communications,” Mr. Monroe said, 
“with the Committee of the Public Safety,” he 
had * flattered himself that in every respect we had 
‘ the best prospect of the most perfect harmony between 
“the two republics. [am sorry, however, (he con- 
‘ tinued,) “to add, that latterly the prospect has been 
‘clouded by accounts from England, that Mr. Jay heed 
‘ not only adjusted the points in controversy, but con- 
‘cluded a treaty of commerce with that Government, 
‘Some of those accounts state that he had also con- 
‘cluded a treaty of alliance offensive and defen- 
“sive.” 

In a subsequent letter of the 12th February, 1795, 
Mr. Monroe expresses himself in still stronger 
terms. I will not detain the Senate to quote them. 

I think it demonstrable that the treaty with Great 
Britain was the prolific source of the difficulties that 
ensued between the United States and France. At 
that period the provision crops of France had 
failed, and famine impended over the country. A 
frightful civil war raged in her bosom. Her colo 
nies were filled with dissensions, and menaced by 
the overwhelming naval and military forces of 


| England, who, with nearly all Europe united, had 


resorted to measures avowedly to starve the French 
nation. Ina despatch from Mr. Jefferson, Secre- 
tary of State, to Mr. Monroe, of July 14, 1795, 
he says: 

« The treaty is not yet ratified by the President, nor wil 
it be ratified, I believe, until it returns from England, i 
then. The late British order for seizing provisions, is a 
weighty obstacle to a ratifieation. I fo not suppose that 
such an attempt to starve France willhe countenanced.”? 

Nevertheless, the treaty was ratified, and the ex- 
change of ratifications made by our Government, 
without the abrogation or mitigation of the British 
order. 

The whole of the French Islands in the West 
Indies having been conquered by the British, the 
only refuge on or near this continent for French 
ships of war, their privateers, and prizes, was in 
the ports of the United States. The right to our 
ports was secured exclusively to France, by the 
treaty of amity and commerce in 1778, and had 
been freely exercised by her with the full assent of 
the American Government, notwithstanding the 
complaints of Great Britain. These complaints 
weré put to rest by Mr, Jefferson, in an official 
note to the British Minister of the 9th September, 
1793, as follows: 

«“Phough the admission of the prizes and privateers of 
France is exclusive, yet it is the effect of treaty, made long 
ago for valuable considerations, not with a view to. the pres- 
ent circumstances, nor against any nation in particular, but 
all ia general; and may, therefore, be faithiully observed 
without offence to any: and we mean faithfully to observe 
it. The same exclusive article has been stipulated by 
Great Britain in her treaty with France, and indeed is to be 
found in the treaties between most nations.” 

This exclusive use of our ports was of incalcu- 
lable importance to France during the war then 
pending with England, especially after the loss of 
her West India possessions. But by our own 
construction of Jay’s treaty, France was not only 
deprived of the exclusive privilege secured to her 
of using our ports—the use of them was allowed 


| 


‘his Administration should be tortured, atid the 


to her enemies; and she was thus cut off from 


‘a just dissatisfaction. 


‘United States, until after a reparation of the griev- | 
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all refuge in this hemisphere for her ships and 
prizes. She complained with vehemence that this 
policy of her ally laid her bound and powerless at 
the feet of Great Britain. She charged us openly 
with perfidy, and ordered our commerce to be 
swept from the ocean. The order was most effect- 
ively executed, for a large proportion of the claims 
now under our consideration originated from the 
captures made under it. 

On the 19th of Ventose, (9th March,) 1796, the 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs, in his exposi- 
tion of complaints against the nited States, ex- | 
pressly alleges, not only that the United States, by 
the treaty of 1794, had sacrificed, knowingly and 
evidently, their connexion with the republic, and | 
rights the most essential and least contested, of | 


neutrality; but that they had gone further—that |! 


they had “ consented to extend the denomination 

of contraband even to provisions,” and had “ tacit- | 
‘ly acknowledged the pretensions of England to | 
“extend the blockade to the French colonies, and 

“even to France, by the force of a proclamation 

alone,” ‘It is evident,” he proceeded to say, | 
“by the clause which limits the continuance of | 
* this desertion of neutrality to the term of this war, 

‘that Mr. Jay did not hesitate to sacrifice our col- 
onies to Great Britain during the continuance of 
‘these hostilities, by which their lot will be de- 
‘cided.”? And he concludes by saying, that “it 
‘is submitted to Mr. Monroe to judge in what 
“point „these concessions accord with the oblica- 

. - r kd 
‘tion by which the United States have contracted 
‘to defend our colonial possessions, and with the 
‘duties, not less sacred, which the great and ines- 
‘ timable benefits they derive from their commerce 
€ with those islands, bind them to observe.”? 

On the 19th Messidor, (7th July,) 1796, (Ib. 
Doe. 143,) the same Minister wrote to Mr. Mon- 
roc; 

“You call my attention, in your note of the 9th of this 
month, to the arguments which that letter contains relative 
to our complaints against the treaty concluded between the 
United States and Great Britain. ime has sufficiently 
ripened the points that were then in discussion; and far 

p j. ; 
from being enfeebled, our complaints against that treaty 
have acquired since, in our estimation, new force. E wiil 
content myself, then, without entering into details, to an- 
nounce to you that the opinion of the Directory has never 
varied upon that point. It has seen in this act, concluded 
in the midst of hostilities, a breach of the friendship which 
unites the United States and this republic, and in the stipu- 
lations which respect the neutrality of the flag; au abandon- 
ment of the tacit engagement which subsisted hetween the 
two nations on this point, since their treaty of commerce of | 
LTB? 


On the 7th of October, the French Minister no- 
tified Mr. Monroe that the Executive Director 
had suspended the functions of the Minister Pleni- 
potentiary of the French republic at Philadelphia; 
avowing that the dignity of that republic would 
evidently be brought into question, and its duty 
neglected, if it did not give unequivocal proofs of 
But the notification was ac- 
companied by an assurance, that the ordinary re- 
lations subsisting between the two people in virtue | 
of the conventions and treaties should not, on that 
account, be suspended, and that the consuls would 
remain charged to supcrintend them, 

In the mean time Mr. Monroe was recalled from 
Paris, and General Charles Cotesworth Pinckney | 
appointed his successor. In answer to Mr. Mon-} 
roe’s communication laying before the Directory a | 
copy of his letter of recall, and the credentials | 
of General Pinckney, the French Minister was 
charged to say to him, that the Directory would no 
longer receive a Minister Plenipotentiary from the 


it seemed little in- i“ rate sum of money or quantity of provisions, at the option of 
: the provisions to be delivered at our own ports;ia 
any future defensive wars. ‘The sum of money, or its value 
in provisions, ought not to exceed: two hundred thonsanad 


upon them, sent three envoys to Paris, 
clined to listen to them.” 

This was the state of affairs between the Gov- | 
ernments of the United States and France, and | 
these were the difficulties and embarrassments to | 

| 
j 
{ 
f 


lation, on the part of France, may be tò furnish annually 
the like sum of money, or an equivalent in niilitary stores 
ption of the United: States, 
rance.” 


which the United States were subjected by the: s i 
treaties of alliance and commerce. It can certainly |! e rk fot troops at hes 
be no matter of surprise that the deepest solici- | ; l 
tude should have been felt by the Administration 
of that day to be relieved from engagements at! 
once so onerous in the performance and so hazard- | 
ous to the peace and prosperity of the United | 
States. In looking back upon the events of that | 
difficult epoch in our history, we are apt to con- 
clude that no arm but that of Washington could 
have conducted the vessel of State safely over the 
rocks. Sir, although it be admitted that the proc- 


| 
| dollars a year, during any such wars. Thereciprocal stipi- 
i 
i 


ances demanded of the American Government, and 
which the French republic had a right to expect. 
(Ib. Doc. 150.) | 

The motives of these proceedings were avowed i 


l 
i 


as follows, several years afterwards, in a report |! 


made to the French tribunat, on the 4th of De 
ber, 1801, upon the, convention of the 
year, between the United States and the French 
republic: 


cem- į 


“The American Government,” it was declared, « forget- : 


ting the duties of neutrality, had concluded, under the influence 


of the enemies of France, atreaty which wounded our interests. | 


The French Government, instead of entering into negotia- 
tions, of which the moderate character of its agents, of which 
the dispositions of the American people would have guaran- 
tied the success, thought proper to take rigorous measures 
with regard to the United States. It enacted decrees, abro- 
gated the laws favorable to the Americans, ordered the Min- 
ister of the French republie to suspend his functions near 
the Federal Government; and when the United States, in 


preceding | 


order to put a period to the measures which were weighing 


lamation of neutrality and the treaty of Mr. Jay, 
did in fact violate the treaties with France, yet it: 
may be safely said, that to those measures we are 
indebted for the preservation of peace with both o 
the great belligerant nations with whom our com 
mercial intercourse was most intimate, and for that 
national prosperity and glory by which our subse 
quent career has been distinguished. If the re 


i the means could reconcile nothing to their interest 
and honor buta firm resistance. (Ib. Doc. 428.) 
| The controvery was now approaching a crisis, 
| On the 28th May, 1798, Congress authorized the 
| President to cause to be seized and brought in for 
‘adjudication the armed vessels of the French re- 
fusal of the French Directory to receive our Min- |! public which should have committed ageressions 
ister (Mr. Pinckney) was calculated to give offence |, UPON our citizens, or should be found hovering on 
à i à : S / our coasts for that purpose, and to retake any 


to the Government of the United States, the mo- ; ° 
| tives to dissatisfaction were strengthened by the i| vessel captured. And on the 7th July of the same 


idot : a “ch, |, year, an act was passed abrogating our treaties 
| decree of the Executive Directory of the 2d March, li To manifest to the world’ a 
| 


| 1797, which was pronounced by the American {i “140 that republic. 


soleant | forbearance the most unequivocal, and to prevent 
costs . “ ae L Uy ang aie 
Secretary of State, (Mr. Pickering,) ‘ to be a pal- |i a resort to the last alternative of injured nations,’ 


‘ l i r tri f ¥ hyd, £ ky A s x 
? pable violation of our treaty with France, which li the President of the United States instituted a new 
the Directory, without our participation, undertook | 


d f A i! mission, composed of Messrs. Ellsworth, Davie, 

‘ to modify, professedly to make it conform to our treaty | : A : i : 
A FONE li anc tray, who arrived in Paris in March 

‘with Great Britain.” and Murray, wh : 
The causes of complaint were thus accumulating 


[i 1800. 
with the progress of time and events. France The first material point hecessary to be stated 
continued her depredations, to a ruinous extent, ji 


n connexion with this mission is, that one of its 
- ies : 1 objects w obtain remuneration for the identical 

upon our seafaring citizens. Unquestionably these || $21CCtS was to obtain rem 3 

depredations violated the treaties between the 


‘claims for spoliations which are at this moment 
two countries. Nevertheless another effort was 


i under consideration. The second is, that when 
: i! the proposition for that purpose was made by the 
made by the United States to put an end to them, te propositi poe y 
and to obtain satisfaction, in the celebrated mission | 


| American to the French Ministers, the obligation 
of Messrs. Pinckney, Marshall, and Gerry. Their: 


of the French Government to pay was frankly and 
; ; ; RAR i freely acknowledged. 
(an mailara Pi NOA RET Aaa Meo wi impor: | Sir, as nothing could be more explicit, so noth- 
a in fe ee biie referense i them wall noe A i: ing could more clearly indicate the sense of the 
i Ges state: w i. United States Government than the instructions of 
va Although ETA for losses sustained by the citi- |? the President to the Envoys to France. “At the 
! i ses susti 3 iti- li g Fae A Pe : 
zens of the United States, in consequence of irregular or | © opening of the negotiation,” he tells them,“ you 
illegal captures or condemnations, or forcible seizures or |; © will inform the French Ministers that the United 
detentions, is of very high importance, and is to be pressed | € States expect from France, as an indispensable con- 
wate pentet e arhesteeir yet Tt t te anetare ou || dition of the treaty, a stipulation to make to the 
as an indisp i sed treaty. pad $ * 
are not, however, to renounce these claims of our citizens, |; * Citizens of the United States full compensation 
nor to stipulate that they be assymed by the United States |! ‘for all losses and damages which they shall have 
as a loan to the FrenchGovernment.? == * + x i € sustained by reason of irregular orillegal captures 
“The proposed alterations and arrangements Suggest the |: ¢ or condemnations of their vessels and other prop- 
propriety of revising all our treaties with France., In such rae der lor of authori . sis 
revision, the first object that will attract your attention, i erty, under color of authority or D 
‘from the French republic or its agents.” The 
wltimata to these instructions are ranged under 
seven distinct heads, the first of which runs thus: 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the reciprocal guarantee, in the eleveuth article of the treaty 
of alliance. This guarantee we are perfecuy willing to re 
nounce. ‘The guarantee, by France, of the liberty, sovereign- 
ty, and independence of the United States, will add nothing 
to our security; while, on the contrary, our guarantee of the 
possessions of France in America, will perpetually expose 
us to the risk and expense of war, or to disputes and ques: 
tions concerning our national faith. When Mr. Genet wa: 
sent as the Minister of the French republic to the United 


ii 


i 
i| "That an article be inserted for establishing a board, with 
| suitable powers, to hear and determine the claims of our 
: citizens for the causes hereinbefore expressed, and binding 
| France to pay or secure the payment of the sums which 


ed -| shall be awarded.?? 
States, its situation was embarrassed, and the success of its li 

measures problematical. In such circumstances it was natu 
ral that France should turn her eye to the mutual guarantee. |! 
and accordingly it was required, in Mr. Genct?s instructions, 
to he ‘an essential clause in the new treaty,’ which he was : 
to propose; and on the ground ‘that it nearly concerned 
the peace and prosperity of the French nation, that a peo- 
ple whose resources inerease beyond all calculation, and : 
whom nature had placed so near their rich colonies, should £ 
become interested, by their own engagements, in the prese: 


i ‘the citizens of either nation upon the other, 
vation of those islands.? But, at this time, France, powerful |! ‘ whether founded on contract, treaty, or the law 
by her victories, and secure in her triumphs, may less regard i Sof nations.” To which the French Ministers 
the reciprocal guarantee with the onea Sinten! na R wit ‘i replied, that “ they thought the first object of the 
iii 3 a Sists ue > ec) 

Tup Sater ean eee ET EAEE ES i. | ‘negotiation ought to be the determination of the 
mutual guarantee, it will be necessary to aim at some modi- S A a -th 
fication of it, The existing engagement is of that kind, | ‘regulations, and the steps to be followed for the 
which, by writers on the law of nations, is called a general |! € estimation and indemnification of injuries for 
guarantee; of course the ne Jerri af this oblieation ye, f Which either nation might make claim for itself 

in a de e war. ‘The nature of this obligation i ` . e 
eae 4 : tor for any of its citizens.’? 


understood to be, that when a war really and truly defensive ii IS.” ie 
exists, the engaging nation is hound to provide an effectual | Throughout the negotiation, the French Minis- 
and adeyuate defence, in coöperation with the Powerattacked : |! "i ifor and unreservedly. admitted their 
H follc that th tion may be required, in so: ters uniformly 1 the, i 
whence it follows, that the nation may be ed, in some i; popij ea AWS: “aids their willineness to 
circumstances, to bring forward its whole foree. The nature | state r t i A But the difteule 
and extent of the succors demandable not being ascertained, |; Stipulate for their i qi 
engagements of this kind are dangerous on account of their || question was, in what manner the a justment 
uncertainty; there is always hazard ot gomg ton mari arii should be made. If, on the one hand, the instruc- 
too little, and of course of being involved in invo untary © rican Envoys bound them to ins 
rupture. 7 Specific succors have the advantage of certainty, i; tons of e Smo hone of he claims: the French 
and are less liable to occasion war. On the other hand, a `: sist upon the payme A a 3 or 
general guarantee allows a latitude for the exercise of judg- || Ministers on the other pointed to the guarantee in 
the treaty of 1778, and demanded either a renewal 
of it, or an adequate consideration for its surrens 


ment and diseretion. . , 
«On the part of the United States, instead of troops or 


‘ ships of war, it will be convenient to stipulate for a mode- 
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der; On the 18th of April a projet of a treaty was 
presented to the French Ministers, the second arti- 
clé of which proposed that “ full and complete 
“compensation should be made by the Government | 
t of the French republic to the citizens of the Uni- 
‘ted States for losses and damages by reason of 
‘irregular or illegal captures or condemnations of 
‘their vessels and other property.’’ The article | 
closed with the provision, that ‘< the board of {| 
t liquidation to be raised shall decide the demands | 
‘according. to their original and intrinsic merits, | 
‘conformably to justice and the jaw of nations; | 
‘and in all cases of complaint prior to the 7th of jj 
‘July, 1798, they shall pronounce agreeably to | 
‘the treaties and consular convention then exist- 
‘ing between France and the United States.” 
The 7th of July was thus specified, because it 
was the day on which the Congress of the United 
States had passed the law purporting to annul the 
treaties of 1778. ‘The Wrench Ministers strenuously’; 
denied the power of the American Government to | 
annul them by a legislative act; and to the closing | 
suggestion of our Envoys, they replied, on the 6th | 
ot May, 1800, that ‘they saw no reason which | 
‘authorized a distinction between the time prior | 
sto the Tth of July, 1798, and the time subsequent, 
“for the purpose of applying to damages which 
“have taken place in the former, the dispositions of! 
‘ the treaty; and only the principles of the laws of | 
«nations to those which have taken place during | 
‘the latter. The instructions of the Ministers of | 
‘the French republic hence pointed out to them the ; 
‘treaties of alliance, friendship, and commerce, | 
¢and the consular convention, «s the only founda- 
“tions of their negotiations. Upon these acts has 
“arisen the misunderstanding, and it seems proper 
‘ that upon these acts union and friendship should 
“be established., When the undersigned hastened 
“to acknowledge the principle of compensation, it 
«was in order to give an unequivocal evidence of 
‘the fidelity of the French Government to its an- 
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‘cient engagements; every pecuniary stipulation | 
‘appearing to it expedient, as a consequence of 
t angjent treaties, and not as a preliminary of a 
‘newone.? This objection of the French Minis- | 
ters to the distinction referred to, is thus stated in 
the strong and emphatic language of the American 
Envoys: «The French think it hard to indemnify for 
€ violating engagements, unless they can thereby be 
< restored Lo the benefit of them.’? 

But it was the fixed purpose of the American 
Government to refuse to renew the treaties; and I 
now proceed to show that when every attempt | 


to induce the French Ministers to forego them |, 


proved unavailing, they were bought off by a re- | 
nuneiation of the claims of our citizens; and this 
I shall endeavor to do without wearying the Sen- | 
ate with minute details of the progress of the 
negotiation, 

Sir, the discussions of the Ministers of the rc- 
spective Governments, which preceded the con- 
vention of September, 1800, show very clearly, 
first, that it was the deliberate purpose of the 
American Government to avoid renewing the old 
treaties; and, secondly, that the purpose was as : 
deliberate on the part of France not to make a 
pecuniary compensation for the damages sustained 

y our citizens, without a reciprocal acknowledg 
ment of indemnities due to France, and a like 
acknowledgment of the continuing obligation and 
privileges of the old treaties. 

_ On the Lith of August, after various fruitless | 
interchanges of mutual propositions, the French 
Ministers “reduced them to this simple alternative: 
< Either the ancient treaties, with the privileges result- 
“ing from priority, and a stipulation of reciprocal 
t indeninities; or, a new treaty, assuring equality, | 
‘WITHOUT INDEMNITY.” : 

On the 20th of August, 1800, the American Min- i 
isters, waiving the alternative, proposed on their | 
part— E 

t jst, Let it be declared that the former treaties are re- ! 
newed and confirmed, and shall have the same effect as if no 
misunderstanding between the two Powers had intervened, 


except so far as they are derogated trom by the present 
treaty, 

“2d. It shall be optional with either party to pay to the 
other within seven years three millions of frances in money, | 
„or: securities which may be issued for indemnities, and 
thereby to reduce the rights of the other as to privateers and 
‘prizes to those ofthe most favored nation. And during the 
said term allowed for option, the right of both parties shall 
he limited by the line of the most favored nation. 

«3d. The mutual guarantee in the treaty of alliance shall 
be so specified and limited that its future obligation shall ! 


i 
i 
| 


| 
| 


F 


; treaty of connnerce 


be, on the part of France, when the United States shall be 
attacked, to furnish at her own ports military stores to the 
amount of one milion of francs, and on the part of the 
United States, when the French possessions i r 
any future war sbail be attacked, to tarnish and deliver at 
their own ports alike amount in provisions. it shall, more- 
over, be optional for either party to exonerate itself wholly 
of its obligation, by paying to the other within seven years 
agross sum of five millions of francs, in money, OF such 
securities as may be issued for indemnitics. 

«4th. The articles of commerce and navigation, except 
the 17th article of the treaty, shall admit of modifications, 
reserving for their principle the rights of the most favored 
nation, where it shall not be otherwise agreed, and be limit- 
ed in their daration to twelve years. 

“5th. There shall be a reciprocal stipulation for indem- 
nities, and these indemnities shall be limited to the claims 
of individuals, and adjusted agreeably to the principles and 
manper proposed by the Ameri 
a treaty heretofore delivered, except wi 
wise agreed ; public ships taken on ei 


hen it shall be other- 
ther side shalt be re- 


stored or paid for. 


«6th. All property seized by either party, 
definitively condemned, or which may be seiz 
exchange of the ratificatious of the present treaty, shall be 
restored on reasonable, though it shouid be informal, proof 
of its belonging to the other, except contraband goods of the 
United States, destined to an enemy’s port. This provision 
to take effect from the signature of the treaty; and if any 
condemnation should take place cuntrary to the intent of 
this stipulation before knowledge of the same shall be ob- 
tained, the property so condemned shall be paid for without 
delay.”? 

"Fo these propositions of our Envoys, the French 
replied, on the 25th of August, 1800: 


“Ist. The ancient treatics shall be continued and con- 
firmed to have their full forec, as if no misunderstanding 
between the two nations had cver occurred. 

9d. Commissioners shall be appointed to liquidate the 
respective losses. 

«3d. The t7th article of the treaty of commerce, of 1778, 
shall be continued in full force, with a single addition, im- 
mediately after these words, to wit: t And on the contrary, 
no shelter or refuge shal! be given in their ports or harbors, 
to such as shall have made prize of the subjects of his 
Majesty, or of citizens of the United States? There shall 
be added, ‘it’ it be not in virtue of known treaties, on the 
day of the signature of the present, and subsequent to the 
treniy of 1778, and that for the space of seven years.’ The 
Wd article subject to the same reservation as the 17th article. 

«Ath, If, during the term of seven years, the proposal to 
establish the 17th and 22d articles be not made and accepted 
without reserve, the award of indemnities, determined by 
the commissioners, shall not be allowed. 

“5th. The guarantee stipulated by the treaty of alliance, 
shall be converted into a grant of succour for two millions. 
But this grant shalt not be redeemable, unless by a capital 
of ten millions.’? 


On the 4th of September the French Ministers 
submitted these propositions: 


«A commission shall regulate the indemnitics which 
either of the two nations may owe to the citizens of the 
other. 

«'The indemnities which shall be due by France to the 
citizens of the United States shall be paid for by the United 
States ; and in return for which, France yields the exclusive 
privilege resulting from the 17th and 22 articles of the 
, and from the rights of guarantce of the 
I1th article of the treaty of alliance.” 


and not yet 
ed before the 


rivileges on France. H 
On the 12th of September the Ministers of both 
held a conference to consider these 


present war 


antec wa y particnJarly pressed in the manner agreed. 
The conversation on this subject closed by a declaration of 
the President of the French Commission, thatsuch a modifi- 
cation could not be acceded to withont new instructions; 
that they had no powers to assent to such a stipulation ; but 
that, if the Government should think proper to instruct them 
to make a treaty onthe basis of indemnities, and a modified 
renewal of the old treaties, he would resign sooner than sign 
such a treaty. 

“The American Minis 


ters retired a few minutes, and 
agreed that it was now cl early in vain to make any further 
attempts on that ground 3’? that is, a modification of the old 
treaties, since the French Ministers now and always insisted 


‘on their entire and absolute recognition and unqualified 


operation’? 
On the 13th of September, the journal of the 
same gentlemen contains the followmg: 


“The American Ministers being now convinced that the 
door was perfeetly closed against all hope of obtaining in- 
demnuties, with any modifications of treaties, it only re- 
mained to be determined whether, under all the circum- 


n America in |! 


can Ministers in a project of į 


i stances, it would not be expedient to attempt a temporary 
| arrangement,” &c. 
| And on the same day they wrote to the French 

Ministers: 

« ftremains only to consider the expediency of a tempo- 
yary arrangement. Should such an arrangement comport 
with the views of France, the following principles are 
offered as the basis of it: 

«First. ‘Phe Ministers Plenipotentiary of the respective 
parties, not being able at present to agree respecting the 
former treaties and indemnities, the parties will, in due and 
convenient time, further treat on those subjects, and until 
: they shall have agree respecting the same, the said treaties 
shall have uo operation.” 

This proposition was substantially the basis of 
i the article subsequently agreed upon, as follows: 
“ The Ministers Plenipotentiary of the two parties 
‘not being able to agree, at present, respecting the , 
‘treaty of alliance of the 6th of February, 1778, 
‘the treaty of amity and commerce of the same 
; «date, and the convention of the 14th of Novem- 
‘ber, 1788, nor upon indemmnities mutually due 
‘or claimed, the parties will negotiate further on 
‘ these subjects ata convenient time; and until they 
‘may have agreed upon these points, the said 
‘treaties aud convention shall have no operation, 
vand the relations of the two countries shall be 
‘regulated as follows.” 

This was introduced as the second article of the 
treaty; and when the Senate of the United States 
was called upon for its advice and consent, the 
treaty was approved, with the exception of that 
article, which was stricken out by that body; and, 
thus modifted, together with a limitation of eight 
years’ duration, it was ratified by the President of 
the United States, according to the forms of the 
Constitution. 

The effect of this modification, it was argued 
by the committee of the French Tribunat, was, 
that the American Government, by not recog- 
nising the right of the French republic to revive 
the treaties of 1778, also interdicted to itself the 
right of claiming for indemnities; for it was in 
virtue of the treaties which France wished to 
revive, that either party had the right to set up 
those claims. Whether such was the effect or 
not, it is not material now to inquire. When the 
treaty was presented to the French Government 
for confirmation, in the’shape in which it was ap- 
proved by the Senate of the United States, that 
Government was desirous that no doubt should 
remain as to its construction; lest, as it alleged, 
“in ratifying without explanation, the two Gov- 

: €ernments would have found themselves in an un- 

| equal position relative to the pretensions expressed 
| «in the suppressed article: the suppression of this 
| ‘article releasing the Americans from all preten- 
‘sions on our part relative to ancient treaties, and 
‘our silence respecting the same article leaving us 
‘exposed to the whole weight of the eventual de- 
‘mands of [on] this Government relative to indem- 
‘ nities ’-—under the law of nations. And, according- 
| ly, in the ratification, when approving the retrench- 
i ment of the second article, Napoleon, then First 
! Consul, added these words: ‘* It being well under- 
stood that, by this retrenchment, the two States renounce 
‘ the respective pretensions which are the object of that 
‘article.’ In this declaration of the French Con- 
i sul, the Senate of the United States afterwards 
concurred; and the treaty, thus ratified with the 
suppression of the second article, was proclaimed 
by the President as a law of the United States. 
It only remains to be observed, that the French 
| Government thereby renounced its claims under 
ii the treaties of 1778, and the United States re- 
nounced the claims of their citizens for indemni- 
ties for spoliations committed by France. 

In conformity with a resolution of the Senate of 
the 5th of March, 1824, Mr. Clay, then Secretary 
of State, made an elaborate and lucid report on 
this subject, which was communicated to the Sen- 
ate by the President with his message of May 20, 
| 1826, from which I take the following extract: 

“The two contracting parties thus agreed, [in the final 
ratification with the French proviso of the convention of 
1800,] by the retrenchment of the second article, mutually 
to renounce the respective pretensions which were the ob- 
ject of that article. The pretensions of the United States 
to which allusion is thus made, arose cut of the spoliations 
under color of French authority, in contravention to law and 
existing treaties. Those of France, sprung from the treaty 
of alliance of the 6th February, 1778, the treaty of amity and 
commerce of the same date, and the convention of the 14th 
of November, 1788. Whatever obligations or indemnities 
from these sources either party had a right to demand, were 
respectively waived and abandoned, and the consideration 
which induced one party to renounce his pretensions, was 
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that of the resunceiation by the other party of his pretensions. 
What was the value of the obligations and indemnities so 
reciprocally renounced, cau only he matter of speculation. 
The amount of the indenmities due to citizens of the United 
States was very large, and, on the other hand, the obligation 
was great, (to specify no other Fréneh pretensions,) under 
which the United States were placed in the ilti article of 
the treaty of alliance of 6th February, 1778, by which they 
were bound forever to guarantee, from that time, the then 
possessions of the crown of France in America, as well as 
those which it night acquire by the future treaty of peace 
with Great Britain; all these possessions having been, it is 
believed, conquered at, or not long after, the exchange of 
the ratification of the convention of Sepgember, 1802, by the 
arms of Great Britain from France. [As they had also been 
captured by Great Batain in the years 1793-91-95.) 

«The fifth article of the amendments to the Constitution, 
provides: * Nor shall private property be taken for public 
use without just compensation.’ If the indemnities to 
which citizens of the United States were entitled for French 
spoliations prior to the 30th September, 1890, have been ap- 
propriated to absolve the United States from the fulfilment 
of an obligation which they hed centracted, or from the 
payment ofindemnities which they were bound to make to 
France, the Senate is most competent to determine how far 
such an appropriation is a public use of private property, 
within the spirtt of the Constitution, and whether equitable 
considerations do not require some compensation to be made 
to the chiimants.” 


_ While it thus appears that the claims for spolia- 
tions were surrendered to France by virtue of the 
second article, it is proper in this connexion to 
show how other then subsisting clainis of our citi- 
zens upon the French Government were provided 
for by that treaty. 

By the third article, the public ships on both 
sides, which had been captured, were to be restor- 


ed. France had captured none of our public ships; | 


but we had captured several of hers. These we 
restored to her, either in kind or in their money 
value for those we had used and lost. 

By the fourth article, property not then defini- 
tively condemmed was to be restored. This pro- 
vision was partially executed. 

By the fifth article, ‘ The debts contracted by 
‘one of the two nations with individuals of the 
‘other, or by individuals of one with the individu- 
‘als of the other, shall be paid, or the payment 
‘may be prosecuted in the same manner as if there 
: had been no misunderstanding between the two 
‘States. But this clause shall not extend to indem- 
‘ nilies claimed on account of captures or confisca- 
* tions,” 


Under this article, ‘* the debts”? due to our citi- | 


zens from the Government of France, for contracts 
executed, for detentions by embargo at Bordeaux, 


and for supplies of all kinds to her colonies, | 
were in the chief part subsequently paid by her | 


under the provisions of the Louisiana convention 


of April 30, 1803, by which twenty millions of |; 


francs, of the eighty millions purchase money for 
that territory, was set apart and disbursed for that 
object. 

Here, Mr. President, I close this protracted 
narrative of the origin and character of the claims 
which are the subject of the bill before us. On 
the grounds substantially set forth, the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. J. M. Cuarron] has, as I || 
think, with complete success, maintained that | 
these claims, which the United States, as well as | 
France, had always admitted to be valid against || 
France, prior to the 30th of September, 1800, were || 
renounced or released by this Government in the | 
convention of that date, to purchase its exonera- || 
tion from the treaties of 1778, and the consular 
convention of 1788; and also that they were so 
renounced or released, to purchase an exemption 
from further spoliations upon our commerce, 
to secure to the United States the blessings of 
peace, and the benefit of a highly advantageous 
traffic with France and her dependencies, together 
with other benefits which were secured by that 
convention. Sir, E repeat what I said when I 
began, that I shall not attempt the difficult task of 
adding strength to the positions of the honorable 
gentleman from Delaware. A different employ- |; 
ment devolves upon me—that of making my re- || 
spects to the arguments in reply to him, of the 
Senator from New York, (Mr. Dix.J That hon- 
orable Senator kas, with great emphasis and charac- 
teristic ability, resisted the liabiltty of the Govern- 
ment of the United States for the claims in ques- 
tion, first, on the ground ‘ that the treaties existing 


‘between France and the United States in 1793, | 


‘when their differences commenced, were termi- 
‘nated by the acts and declarations of both parties. 
‘ The declarations of France (he contended) were 
‘less comprehensive than those of the United 


| ‘States. Her acts were open, palpable, and di- 
| ‘rect. The declaration of the United States was 
| ‘full and unequivocal. She pronounced herself 

‘freed and liberated from the obligation of the 
‘ treaties, and she acted in conformity to that dec- 
t laration ” 

If the treaties existing between the two coun- 
|i tries in 1793, were in fact terminated, as alleged, | 
it cannot be denied that the respective Govern- | 
| ments were not exonerated from their obligation, | 
| from and after the period of actual terminution; be- 
cause the claims were subsequently acknowledged 
by both parties to be valid and just. Nor will it, 
I presume, be denied that those Governments were 
| lable for damages arising before that period, from 
ij their violation. “But the greatand im por taut ques- 
‘tion is, were they, in fact, by any sufficient acts 
i or declarations of either party, suspended or an- 
i nalled? On the manner that this question ought to 
' be decided, I am fully content, on my part, to rest H 
| the whole case. I contend that the treaties were i! 
‘| not on any account terminated or annulled; buton | 
į the contrary, that they remained iv full force until | 
i the treaty of September, 1800, was concluded. 

i} I begin with the acts of the United States, and 
li take up, at the very threshold, the law of Congress 
i of the 7th of July, 1798. Thatlaw declared, “that : 
i the United States were of right freed and exoner- | 
‘ated from the stipulations of the treaties and o 
t the consular convention heretofore concluded be- 
‘tween the United States and France, and that the j 
‘same should not thenceforth be regarded as legally 
‘obligatory on the Government or citizens of the į 
| < United States,” 
| This act of Congress, Mr. President, was ex- į 
| pressly founded upon the allegation on our part, | 
that the stipulations of the treaties of 1778 had been | 
repeatedly violated by France, by her depredations |! 
upon our commerce; and of this, in respect to the || 
i treaty of amity and commerce, there can be no || 
question. But what reason had we to complain of | 
i her conduct in respect to the stipulations of the 
treaty of alliance ? We had never complained of its ! 
l; Violation, The propriety, therefore, of including | 
i| that treaty in the annulling act of Congress, is not | 
i perceived. It was a treaty of a peculiar character | 
‘| —not confined to prospective reciprocity, but of 
| the highest obligation in reference to its original | 
{| objects and to the blood and treasure which France 
had expended in support of it; and it was in that 
view, as well as on account of its obligatory force 
forever, that France asserted that even war could | 
not have annulled it. 

Sir, nothing could have been more natural, and, 
| I will add, proper, than the anxiety of our Gov- 
‘| ernment to be released from the obligations of the || 
treaty of alliance; but it was impossible to sup- 
pose, that the exoneration could have been efect- 
uated without an equivalent on our part given to 
| France, either by an adequate compensation for | 
the surrender of the guarantee, or by an extin- 
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| price of our exoneration from: the guarantee; and 
: not only was our offer of three millions more to re> 
i duce the exclusive use of our ports to her vessels 


| of war and their prizes to the footing of that of the 
jj most favored nation, declined by the French Pleni- 


: potentiaries, but the right was declared to.be be- 


|U 
c 


The authors of the Federalist, in their commen- 
i tary on the treaty-making power of the Constitu- 
‘tion, explicitly disclaim the power; and in this, as 


Lary friend from Delaware has shown, they are sus- 
» tained by the high authority of Mc. Jefferson and 


; Mr. Chief Justice Marshall. The Federalist (No. 
: 64) thus states the argument: 


* Others, though coutent that treaties should be made in 
the mode proposed, are averse to their being the supreme law 
| of the land. They insist, and profess to believe, that treaties, 
į dike acty of assembly, should be repeatable at pleasure. 
| This idea seems tobe new, and peculiar to this conntry; put 
| new errors, as well as new truths, often appear. These 
| gentlemen would co well to reficct, that a treatyis only 
| another name fora bargain ; and that it would be impossible 
j to find a nation who would make any bargain with us which 
| should be binding on them absolutely, but on us only so long 
| and so far as we may think proper to be bound by it. They 
who make laws may, without doubt, amend or repeal thems 
and it wiil not be disputed that they who make treaties may 


| Alter or cancei them; but still let us not forget, that treaties 


are made not by one only of the contracting parties, but by 
doth; and, consequently, that as the consent of both was 
‘ ntial to their formation at first, so mustit ever afterwards 
re to alter or cance! them. The proposed Constitution 
hherefore, has not in the Jeast extended the obligation ot 
treaties. ‘hey are just as binding, and just as far beyond 
the lawful ri ) of Jevislative acts now, as they will be at 
any future period, or under any form of government.” 


The French Ministers, also, during the progress 
; of the negotiations of 1809, declared, in their note to 
| the American Pienipotentiaries of the 27th of July, 


|| that “ they did not find, in the note (of the latter) of 


‘the 23d of July, any reason to determine them. to. 
< consider the treaties made between France and the 
‘United States as broken, The act of Congress’ 
“of the 7th of July, 1798, is the declaration of one 
í party; but the treaty being the work of two, one 


|| «alone cannot destroy, otherwise than by war and 


‘victory, that which is the engagement of two.” 
“« When Congress, (they continued,) declares on 
t one side, that France has contravened the trea- 
‘ties, and that they are exonerated from them, 
“and when, on the other, the French Government 


| € declares that it has conformed to the treaties, that 


guishment of the claims of the citizens of the Uni- 
ted States. Accordingly, our Envoys were instruct- | 
ed to reduce the prospective obligation of the guar- | 
antee at the cost of ap annual war subsidy of two | 
| 
! 
H 


| * the United States have alone infringed them, and 
© it wills their execution, where is the law, where 
‘ts the tribunal, which authorizes the exoneration 
£ rather than the execution?” 

Sir, impracticable as [conceive it to be to re- 
fute these views, still I do not insist upon them in 
this place. ‘The whole argument against the lia- 
hility of the Government for these claims, is, in 
my opinion, put to rest by a single proposition, so 
plain as to be almost self-evident. It is this: that a 
claim, which is the subject-matter of a dispute or 


hundred thousand dollars—tleaving us still liable 
for all the damages that had arisen from our fail- 
ure to fulfil the treaties. And what were those 
damages? Why, sir, France had lost all her valu- 
able islands in the American seas. The United | 
States were bound to cause them to be restored to | 
her, and to assure her property in them against | 
all casualties arising from a state of war. The |) 
treaty of alliance contained the obligation, and | 
there was no evading its force. The obligation | 

H 

i 


was not limited to the war of 1793, but it extend- 
ed to all future wars in which France might be | 
engaged with England. . ae 

Sir, with the claims of the American citizens for | 
spoliations, the Government of the United States į 
was relieved from this enormous and endless re- , 


committed by France. That has never been dis- 
puted. The property of our citizens was destroy- 
ed. ‘The American Envoys in 1800 were instruct- 


exemption from the no less onerous stipulation in || 
|) the treaty of amity and commerce, which gave to 
|| France the exclusive use of our ports to her vessels 

of war and their prizes, and from the undefined i 
|| claims for damages arising from our withholding | 
|! that use from her. ji 


> if 
claims. The Government purchased with them |! 
i 


1800, ten millions of francs was demanded as the ! 


Tà the negotiations that led to the convention of |. 


ed by their Government to make the payment of 
them an indispensable condition of the treaty. 
They did so. The French Ministers not only ad- 
mitted them to be due from their Government, but 
offered the guarantees in the treaties of 1778 and 
the exclusive privilege to use our ports for her ships 
of war, her privateers and their prizes, during war, 
as the price of their extinguishment. The offer 
was accepted by the American Government; the 
treaty was. made and ratified, and the Jiability .of 
i France became forever extinguished. Sir, T put the 
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ne: even supposing the treaties to 
can a doubt exist of the com- 
by such acts and acknowl- | 
ion from the force of | 


question to every o: 
have been annulled, 
petency of the parties, by, 
edgments, to create an obligat 
which no.vjiation can escape? f 
. My argument is hot that it is the duty of this | 
Government to go to war for the refusal of another 
to pay the claims of individuals founded on thé 
violation of treaties. The argument is, that when, 
„in consequence of such violation, well-founded | 
claims upon a foreign nation accrue to citizens of ; 
the United States—claims which are admitted by | 
that nation to be due and payable—and the Gov- | 
ernment of the United States, by treaty, release 
that foreign nation from all obligation to pay, fora 
consideration valuable to itself, in that event, this 
Government, thus depriving its citizens of the | 
right to recover these claims, takes the place of | 
the Government so exonerated, and becomes mani- ii 
festly responsible on every principle of justice. |) 
The mere statement of the argument is, in my || 
| 
| 
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opinion, sufficient. 

It is next contended that a state of war exti- | 
giishes all pecuniary claims of governments upon 
gach other; and of theit respective citizens ‘upon 
them; and that, when the claims now in question 
originated, actual war existed between the United 
States and France. “If,? said the honorable Sen- 
ator from New York, “any doubt remained as to 
‘the fact that the treaties had ceased to be of | 
‘any obligation, it appeared to him that it must 
č þe dissipated by a reference to the hostile acts 
‘to which he had referred. The two countries | 
“were for all essential purposes, in a stete of war.” 
Again, he observed that “ he considered the trea- 
‘ties abrogated by both the contracting parties,” 
t by an avowed disregard, by an open violation of 
their stipulations on one side, and on the other 
‘by authorized declared acts of hostility, which 
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‘ delarctiow of war on the part of the United States; 


* but, desirous of maintaining peace; and still wil- 
‘ling to leave open the door of reconciliation with 
© France, the United States contented themselves with 
s preparations for defence, and measures calculated to 
* protect her ecommerce.” x. 

Now, sir, it was aptly said by Mr. Livingston, 
in his report in 1830, that “ all the measures which 
‘hare been considered as equivalent to a state of 
«war had been taken previous to the date of these 
«instructions, Our Government (he continued) did 
c not think the two nations ina state of war. On the 
‘contrary, when it became necessary to urge that 
‘those treaties were no longer obligatory on the 
‘United States, the Ministers rely, not on a state 
tof war, which would have put an end to them 
« without any dispute, but on the act of Congress 
‘of the 7th of July, 1798, annulling the treaties— 
tan act which they themselves did not think, ina 
«subsequent part of the negotiation, any bar to a 
< recognition of the treaties so as to limit the oper- 
sation of an intermediate one made with Eng- 
“land.” 

And upon that principle, our 
repeated propositions to the Fre 
did revive, renew, and confirm, the 
gation of the old treaties. 
August 20, 1800, they say: 

«Arr. 1. Letitbe declared, that the former treaties are 
renewed and coufinmed, and shall have the sune effect as if 
no misunderstanding between the two parties had inter- 


Envoys, in their 
neh negotiators, 
continuous obli- 


j vened.?? 


And again, on the 5th September, 1800: 

«Arr. 1, The former treaties shall be renewed and con- 
firmed.” 

Sir, if the langnage of the instructions can be re- 
garded as furnishing proof of the views of our lx- 
ecutive government, the opinion of the Legislative 


‘were not distinguishable from acts of war.” 
Now, I do not intend to discuss the question 
whether war does or does not so operate upon sub- 
sisting treaties as to extinguish the claims of citi- 
zens upon their respective governments. T pro- 
pose to show that whatever may be the decision 
of that question, there was, in fact, no such public 
war between the two countries as to produce the 
effect alluded to; and this I will show, if avy mean- 
ing is to be attached to the contemporaneous ‘acts 
and declarations of the parties.” 

First, then, I have to say, that there was no ' 
formal declaration of war by the American Con- ; 
gress nor by the French republic, nor was there 
any formal recognition of its existence by either 
Government. The belligerent legistation of the 
United States consisted in acts, carefully restricted ; 
both in their objects and effects. On the 28th of 
May, 1798, Congress passed an act authorizing 
the capture of all armed vessels of the republic of 
France which should have committed, or should i; 


be found hovering on the'coast of the United States 
for the purpose of committing, depredations on the 
vessels of citizens of the United States. By an 
act of the 13th of June, 1798, all intercourse was 
suspended with France. On the 25th of the same 
mionth another act was passed, giving authority 1 
to our merchant vessels to oppose searches attempt- 
ed by the French, and to recapture vessels which 
belonged to our citizens. But this act was to ter- 
minate when France should discontinue her depre- 
dations. On the 28th of the same month a fourth 
act directed French armed vessels, captured in pur- 
suance of the act of the 28th cf May, to be sold. 
On the 7th of July of the same year the act already 
referred to abrogated the. treaties of 1778; and on 
the 9th of the same month Congress authorized the 
public vessels of the United States to capture all | 
French armed vessels, and gave the President power i 
to issue letters of marque and reprisal against sucl 
armed vessels. 

These are all the acts which bear upon the sub- 
ject: and certainly no other war existed on the part ‘| 
of the United States than was thereby authorized || 
and declared. i 

_ Sir, the first indication of the construction which 
was placed by our Government upon these meas- 
ures is contained in the instructions to Messrs, | 
Ellsworth, Davie, and Murray, of the 22d day of | 
October, 1779, in which, after a recital of the ag- | 
gressive acts of the French Government, the Secre- | 
fary of State says: ** This conduct of the French | 
‘republic would well have justified an immediate li 
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department was expressed in a manner still more 
explicit. On Monday, the 13th of January, 1800, 
a committee of the House of Representatives, to 
whom had been referred “so much of the Presi- 
‘dent’s message as related to a system of defence 
' commensurate with the resources and situation of 
| © the country,” reported the following resolution, 
i which was adopted by the Elouse: * Resolved, That 
| all enlistments under an act entided ‘an act to 
| é augment the army of the United States and for 
“other purposes,’ shall be suspended until the next 
| e session, unless war should break out between the 
© United States and a foreign European power.” 
It must be manifest, therefore, that our Govern- 
| ment was not of opinion that war, open, palpable 
war, existed. Still less was it the opinion of the 
French republic. When the functions of the Min- 
ister of that republic, at Philadelphia, were sus- 
pended, on the 7th of October, 1796, the French 
Minister of Foreign Affairs assured Mr. Monroe, 
‘that the ordinary relations subsisting between 
“the two people, in virtue of the conventions and 
“treaties, should not, on that account, be suspend- 
ted; but the consuls would remain charged to su- 
< perintend them.” 
In the letter of the same Minister of Foreign Af- 


1 
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| fairs, of December 11, 1796, informing Mr. Mon- 


roe that Mr. Pinckney would not be recognised, he 
added: “F beg you to be persuaded that this deter- 


* mination, which is become necessary, does not 


‘which is grounded on former good offices and 
t reciprocal interest.” And the French Plenipoten- 
tiaries, in their note to Messrs. Ellsworth, Davie, 
and Murray, of the 11th of August, 1800, insist- 
ed on the principle laid down in their former note, 
viz: “ that the treaties which united France and 
‘the United States were not broken; that even war 
‘could not have broken them; but that the state of 
‘misunderstanding which had existed for some 
‘time between them by the act of some agents 
‘ rather than by fhe will of the respective Govern- 
‘ments, had not been a state of war, at least on the 
€ side of France.” 

And again: at the moment of confirmation of 
the convention by the French Legislature, on the 
Ath of December, 1801, the report of the Tribunat 
announcing its ratification by both governments, 
expressly stated, ‘ that the United States had de- 
t clared the consular convention, and the treaties 
‘ of 1778, as null and void, and believed themselves 
* freed from the obligations which they imposed 
‘upon them. The government of the republic, 


In their- proposition of | 


* oppose the continuance of the affection between | 
‘the French republic and the American people, | 


‘in spite of this. act of Congress, did not regard 
‘the treaties as annulled, thinking that a treaty 
‘could only be abolished by the mutual consent 
‘of the two contracting parties, or by a declaration 
‘of war. But, on the one hand, France had not 
acceded to the dissolution of the treaties; on the 
‘other, there had not been any declaration of war. 
‘Commissions granted by the President to attack 
‘ the armed vessels of France are not to be regarded 
‘as a declaration of war; the will of the President 
‘does not suffice to put America in a state of wars 
‘jt requires a positive declaration of Congress to 
‘this effect. None hasever existed. The republic 
< was therefore justified in claiming the enjoyment 
of the stipulations comprehended in the old trex- 
tics, and indemnity for the non-execution of these 
stipulations.” 

These declarations of the public authorities of 
both countries, are conclusive to show, that neither 
|: party considered that war existed; and unless it is 
a practicable thing for two great nations to be 
engaged in war without the knowledge of either, 
and in despite of the peaceful intentions of both, I 
‘think I have successfully maintained, that what- 
ever were the relations between them at the period 
in question, they were not those of actual war. 

But, sir, if I were to admit the correctness of the 

i honorable Senator’s positions in reference to the 
| termination of the treaties, still it would not follow 
| that these claims upon the Government of the Uni- 
| ted States are unfounded. The national claims on 
| both sides were undoubtedly based upon the old 
|! treaties to the extent that the Jaw of nations failed 
| to cover them; and it was for the protection of 
those claims to that extent, and to that alone, that 
| the treaties were of any consequence. In regard 
| to the claims of individual citizens for spoliations, 
the treaties were at no time indispensable to their 
| validity. ‘he law of'nations fully protected then, 
‚and gave to their proprietors an unquestionable 
| right to redress from France, whether the treaties 
| were or were not in operation; or, indeed, whether 

' or not they had ever existed. It results, that the 
| claims under that general law were as obligatory 
| upon France after, as before, the treaties were an- 
l nulled—even supposing it to have been competent 
| for them to be annulled by the acts or declarations 
| of either party. Will it be contended here, that 
| France could, of right, and without incurring re- 
| sponsibility, capture near two thousand of our 
i merchant vessels? Willit be contended here, that 
| France could, of right, seize and confiscate our 
! vessels indiscriminately , since the 7th of July, 1798, 
| because we had no treaty with her; and that she had 
i the same right prior to that date, because we did 
|i have a treaty with her which expressly forbade it ? 
No, sir. France was responsible for those cap- 
tures. She did not shrink from the responsibility, 
but, as has been shown, epenly and constantly 
acknowledged it: and for whatever she was liable, 
we are now liable, with accumulated damages for 
| the long detention of the amount. ‘The considera- 
tion paid by her for these claims was an ample 
equivalent. Governments do not treat for less. 
i They are not at liberty to give away their own 
property, far less the property of their citizens. 
The bargain was of our own seeking. It was 
deemed advantageous, or we would not have made 
it. The retrenchment of the second article of the 
convention was our policy and our act. It is un- 
just now for us to attempt to evade its conse- 
quences by arguments or complaints which can- 
not satisfy ourselves, and much less the despoiled 
and ruined suflerers by the depredations of France. 
Napoleon, the great debtor, when out of reach of 
the influence of the diplomatic subtleties of his 
court, declared, as a truth, to be perpetuated in 
history with his glory and fame, “thet the sup- 
‘ pression of the second article” (of the convention of 
1800) “at once put an end to the privileges which 
€ France possessed by the treaties of 1778, and annulled 
‘ the just claims which America might have made for 
‘injuries done in time of peace.’’—(Gourgaud’s 
aan dictated by Napoleon, volume 2, page 

And Mr. Madison, our Secretary of State, in 
his instructions to Mr. Pinckney our Minister 
‘to Spain, on the 6th of February, 1804—when all 
the facts were known and duly weighed—officially 
declared: “The claims from which France was 
t released were admitted by France; and the re- 
‘lease was fora valuable consideration in a corres 
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< spondent release of the United States from certain 
‘claims on them.” ` 

I£ yet more is wanting, Mr. President, to estab- 
lish the liability of the Government of the United 
States for the payment of these claims, I refer the 
Senate to its direct overture to the claimants, in 
which its aid and agency were voluntarily proffer- 
ed, with a pledge officially promulgated by Mr. 
Jefferson, by the express direction of President 
Washington, “that on their forwarding [to the De- 
‘partment of State] well authenticated evidence of 
“their losses, proper proceedings would be adopted for 
‘their relief. The confidence of the claimants 
was thus obtained. The overture of agency was 
promptly accepted. Their proofs of loss were 
deposited among the national archives, and there 
remain to this hour. And for the performance of 
this high trust, the claimants now hold THE UN- 
REDEEMED PLEDGE OF THE FAITH OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT, TOGETHER WITH THE UNREDEEMED PLEDGE 
OF AN EXPLICIT PROVISION OF THE CONSTITUTION 
OF THEIR COUNTRY IN THEIR BEHALF. 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 


SPEECH OF MR. J.B. BOWLIN, 
OF MISSOURI, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
December 24, 1846. 


On the Resolutions referring the President’s Mes. | 


sage to the appropriate committees. 
Mr. BOWLIN said, he had listened for some 


time to this debate with regret. 
ever profitable it might seem to gentlemen in a 


party view, was certainly not very profitable to the i 


country, in her present condition, involved in a 
foreign war, where all her energies were demand- 
ed. On a question like this, it appeared to him 
there was but one course dictated by the spirit of 
patriotism; and that was, to present a united front 
to the foe, until we taught her, by the prowess of 
our arms, to respect our cause, and acknowledge our 
ability to maintain it. Indeed, he was at some loss 
to ascertain what gentlemen proposed to gain even 
by a triumph, in putting their own Government in 
the wrong in a contest between it and its enemies 
in the field. 


one, he feared, little calculated in its discussion to 
enhance our character for disinterested patriotism. 
It is nota question whether the Executive, in the 

ending war, has been'too lavish of the treasures 
intrusted to his care; or too negligent in prosecu- 
ting the war with vigor; but, in reality, whether he 
is not subject to have his acts questioned and his 
motives impugned, for too successfally advancing 
our standard and promoting the glory of our arms. 
This seemed to Mr. B. to be the ostensible charge, 
though made up of many items, which he proposed 
to notice in the course of his remarks, as we had 
been left to derive it from the resolutions and mo- 
tions, as they stand explained by the debate on 
the other side of the House. There seems to be 
no imputation of tardiness in prosecuting the war— 
no imputation of negligence—no imputation of a 
reckless waste of the public funds; but, on the con- 
trary, the strange charge, of conquering too rapidly 


“the enemy’s country—overruuning and holding | 
too much of her territory —extending the blessings | 


of our free institutions to too many of her benighted 
citizens. If this bea crime, it was a glorious one; 


and one, he hoped, the republican arms would | 


always be able to perpetrate, with equal splendor, i 
l! was brought up and forced upon us, he was not a |; 


when in the field against a foreign foe, until, by 


the rapid advance of our standard, we taught our l 
opponents to grant all we in justice demanded—an | 


honorable and glorious peace. 
But whilst the course the debate had taken af- 


A debate, how- | 


It scemed to him a strange question | 
to spring up in the present posture of affairs, and | 


forded matter for profound regret, yet there was, 
in the facts themselves, matter for proud consola- 
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our armies been less successful—had their career 
been less brilliant and triumphant—we had been 
probably spared this strange debate, and the 
country, at the same time, would hav 


Was there not | 


i 
ji 


Fi 


} e been want- |! did not at 
ing in her- history the details of a campaign that ii sumed of assailing 


i In this short campaign, an ameunt of territory had 


‘ proud of the opportunity to vindicate the assailed 


i ple the energies of the Administration, and give 


| in arms was appealing to them for vengeance? 


redounds to her eternal glory and renown. Ina 
six months’ campaign, state after state had sub- 
mitted to our arms; our soldiers had traversed 
almost the whole extent of the continent; and our 
banners had been unfurled, alike on the shores of 
the Pacific, and almost in the heart of Mexico. 


fallen into our hands equal in extent, if not greater, 
than the original States of this Confederacy. Our 
soldiers carrying with them the spirit of humanity 
and justice, instead of trampling upon the conquer- 
ed, have extended to them the blessings of our 
civil laws, pending the contest and occupation. |; 
While this discussion was progressing, our troops 
were in the field, establishing our national char- 
acter on the proudest basis. However others 
might view these acquisitions and these triumphs 
of our arms, Mr. B. for one felt proud of them, and 


Administration, on account of the vigorous prose- 
cution of the war. Then who is it, that does not 
feel a proud consolation at such mighty results? 
Who does not feel proud to claim a citizenship 
with the soldiers who achieved them? Jf there be | 
any, he for one envied them not their patriotic li 
feelings. | 

But he would, in all candor, appeal to gentlemen | 
on the other side, whether the time for urging on i, 
a debate of this kind, which was caleulated to erip- $i 


hopes to our foes, was auspicious, whilst our ar- 
mies were in the field. Was it just to those armies, 
who by their deeds had thrown a balo of glory over 
themselves and thcir country? He designed to 
impeach the patriotism of no man; but he sub- 
mitted it, in perfect candor, to the gentlemen on ; 
the other side, whether such a contest, on sucha 
theatre, at such a time, was not calculated to crip- 
ple the energies of the country and endanger the 
safety of our troops? Was it a time to be cavil- 
ling, upon nice technical distinctions, upon the 
rights of our country and our country’s foes, 
while our soldiers were in the field, confronting 
the enemy, and the blood of their slain companions 


The time for discussing the merits of a foreign war | 
was before engaging in it; and the time for hold- |) 
ing its conductors to a rigid accountability for the || 
manner of conducting it, was when we had rid our- | 
selves of the common enemy. In the midst of the ;) 
conflict, we should give the foe no hopes from our į 
apparent divisions, to encourage them in resistance. 
But taking a beantiful example from our gallant 
troops, we should present them a thousand breasts, 
with one heart, and that for the fight and for vic- 
tory. 
Having said this much upon the nature and 
character of the question, and the inappropriate- 
ness of the time for its discussion, he should pro- j: 
ceed to notice some of the unwarranted attacks 
upon the Administration. He had taken notes at 
one time, with a view to answer elaborately the : 
arguments from the other side, arising upon inter- | 
national Jaw; but they had been so completely | 
overthrown by gentlemen who preceded him be- 
fore he obtained the floor, that he had abandoned |: 
that design, and sbould not, in his remarks, more ii 
than allude to the principles involved. He should |; 
now only endeavor to gather up the fragments |} 
scattered along through this debate, eith€r unno- ij 
ticed, or very partigJly noticed, by others, and by |: 
sweeping them from their support, leave them |; 
nothing to even give color to the foul charges |! 
against the President. s , i 
Considering the manner in which this dehate | 


little struck with surprise at the opening remarks 
of the honorable gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. | 
Gentry.] He commenced by vindicating bis side | 
of the House as the assailed party, and declared, 2 
in substance, that he spoke more to show he was `; 
not afraid to speak than from any other particular 
motive. No one doubted his courage to speak, 
and all will admit his great ability in bolstering up 
a desperate case. But he should recollect that.: 
even fearlessness and ability combined could not ; 
give character to a bad cause, and that f 
« When valor preys on reason, | 
Iteats the sword it fights with.” 

It struck him then that the honorable gentleman 
feel entirely easy in the position he as- |; 
the Administration, or rather |i 


“triumph of our arms. 
į gentlemen that they formed but a shabby estimate 


the President, in person, or he would: not have 
assumed the defensive, in the face of the fact that 


| the whole attack came from: his side of the House. 


He would ask the gentleman from Tennessee, who 
began this controversy about conducting the war? 
Who began the attack upon the President? It came 
from the gentleman’s own side of the House; and. 
if the Democrats in defending, maintained the con- 
test so fiercely as to throw the assailants on: the 
defensive so soon, they must. only attribute itto 
the fate of war and a bad cause. It certainly-forms 
no excuse for forgetting one’s country, her glory 
and her interests, in an over anxiety for a partisan 
assault. It may be gratifying to gentlemen to avail 
themselves of every occasion to assail the Presi- 
dent, but he would tell them it was a dangerous 
experiment when they had in doing so to put 
themselves seemingly in opposition to their:coun- 
try. Who could stand out in open opposition: to 
this harassing war, and maintain at the same time 
that he was advocating the best interests of the 
country? Gentlemen who persuaded. themselves 
so, only deceived themselves, as the people would 
teach them when they came to pass judgment upon 
their course. 

But we were again told, by the same honorabie 
gentleman, that this was a war of acquisition and 
conquest, and the fact is sought to be established, 
by the brilliant success of our arms. According to 


l this rule of argument, every war was either a war 


of conquest, or of disaster and disgrace. Besides, 
this is a kind of double-edged sword argument—it 
cuts every way. Our troops are in theield; if 
they advance upon the foe, gallantly winning, by 
the prowess of their arms, their way to victory 
and to fame, then it becomes, in hig estima- 
tion, a war of conquest; if, on the contrary, it 
was prosecuted with less vigor, and our soldiers 


' were disgracefully driven from every battlefield, 


he would like to know whether these Whig as- 
sailants of the President would be any better 
pleased at that result. No, the fact is, these ob- 
jections are taken from a disposition to find fault 


iat any, and everything, done by the Administra- 
tion. And it redounds to the glory of the Admin- 


istration that even its foes are driven, for want of 


j! better cause, to assail it où a point that constitutes 


its highest eulogy—the maintaining the honor and 
And he could tell those 


i of the intelligence of the people, when they sup- 
; posed they could alienate. their affections from the 


President for the charge of making our troops 
victorious, by the energy with which he prosecutes 
the war. It is pitiable to behold to what straits 
fault-finders are sometimes reduced. And this is 
one of the most prominent examples. Our troops 
are in the field; we are reluctantly plunged intoa 
foreign war; the nation as it were in her youth, 


just forming her character, her rights and her honor 


‘at stake, her soldiers every where victorious, crown- 


ing her history with brilliant achievements-—and 
yet, from a mere desire to assail the President, and 
“Track the steps of glory to the grave,” 
gentlemen are found who would darken and de- 
face the brightness of this picture. He, for one, 
gloried in it, and gloried in the Administration 
under whose auspices such mighty results were 
produced. He cared not what gentlemen might 
call it, whether a war of conquest, or by a milder 
or harsher title; he acknowledged that we owed 
but one duty to ourselves, and that was to prose- 
cute the invasion until our flag waved over the 
ancient capital of the Montezumas, if it were 
necessary to go so far, to procure and secure an 
honorable and lasting peace. 

And he would here ask those gentlemen who 
find so much to horrify and alarm them at the idea 
of our troops occupying Mexican soil, what they 
themselves would propose to do? He would like 
to hear from them. It was an easy matter to tear 


. down the most splendid edifices of human art, but 
: a work of no ordinary labor to restore them. 
` was just as casy a matter to find or forge a fault, 


It 


but he desired to see the gentlemen’s genius em- 
ployed in giving a better system for prosecuting 
the war. They object to invading Mexican terri- 
tory; then let them tell us whether they would be 
willing to force our troops to occupy a line where 
they could be assailed at pleasure by the foe, and 
atshort retreat. would put them out of, the way of 
danger and punishment for their assaults? Let 
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them. tell us, frankly and candidly, what they pro- 
“pose to. do—what line of conduct they would 
point out for our armies; and not content them- 
selves:with merely throwing difficulties in the way 
of others. Ifthe plans that crown our arms with 
victories, are so very offensive to them, let them 
give TRER plan for conducting the war, and let 
the nation judge between them. Let us have no 
Mexican fighting, behind chaparrals, on this sub- 
ject, but give usa fair field and open contest. Un- 
fold. your plans for a compaign, and let them be 
subjected to the scrutiny and censure which you | 
apply to the acts of others. Fail to do this, and 
still keep up your clamor against the Administra- 
tion, against the war, throwing obstacles in the 
way to weaken our efficiency In prosecuting it, 
and the nation will pass a judgment upon your 
acis that will make you rue your temerity. f 

But the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Roor,] cut- | 
ting loose from his confederates to some extent, in 
this unholy crusade against the Administration, 
takes a higher and a bolder ground than merely | 
finding fault with the manner of conducting the 
war, and assumes for his own country a position 
utterly disgraceful for any civilized nation to oceu- 
py. He strikes at the very root of the whole mat- 
ter, and declares that the war is unnecessary, and 
therefore unjustifiable on our part—accusing, vir- 
tually, bis own country with waging an unjust 
war, from no higher or nobler motives than a cru- 
sade after public plunder. In assuming this most 
extraordinary position, he took occasion to make 
a fling @t some of his Whig brethren who could 
not go the whole extent of his doctrines—the be- 
trayal of a fact which at least afforded some con- 
solation, in this war of unrestrained denunciation. 
It was consoling to find, from this partial attack, 
that even all the Whigs could not be brought up || 
to the position of regarding their own nation as a || 
band of reckless plunderers upon foreign States. | 
He, sir, would not attempt to defend against such 
an attack; any defence, however powerful, would | 
but weaken the spirit of that defenée which would | 
spring innate in the breast of every American citi- | 
zen at the bare recital of the charge. 

In support of his position, the gentleman pra- 

ceeded to review the causes of complaint of his 
own ‘country against Mexico; and finding them ! 
too well founded and too strongly supported to | 
be removed by any system of argument, he very | 
ingeniously resorted to the only weapons in a des- | 
perate cause, and introduced his levity, and opened i 
upon them the battery of his ridicule. Efe should | 
endeavor briefly to follow him—not in his manner, ; 
but in his matter-—and demonstrate, that there were | 
national wrongs to be appeased, and national inju- 
ries to be avenged, which even the mighty weapon 
of ridicule could not Jaugh into disgrace; and 
when a long succession of outrages were perse- 
vered in, either from want of respect or an over 
confidence in our friendly disposition, we were left | 
no other resort but to vindicate our honor with our 
arms, 

The honorable gentleman admitted we had a || 
cause of complaint in the indebtedness of Mexico | 
to our citizens, and her refusal to pay, and then}: 
humorously offset itwith a charge that some of the 
States of this Confederacy did not pay their debts, 
It seemed to be a perfect paliative for the wrong 
of Mexico, in the gentleman’s estimation, that he 
could pomt out some other State equally faithless | 
in paying her debts. Now, he should not under- 
take to defend those States that recklessly con- 
tracted debts which they were unable to pay; nor 
‘would he imitate the gentleman in holding up to | 
exposure the misdeeds of his own country. That || 
was a kind of assault he would leave to others, as |; 
he had no ambition to become the defamer of his 
own countrymen. 

But, sir, to the facts. When Mexico revolted 
from the government of old Spain, and set out to 


| her Minister from our court. 
| ment, anxious to heal all difficulties and appease 
| her, sent them a Minister with full powers to treat 
j on the matters of difficulty, and he was refused a 


they had won by their arms, but which they were, 
through the ambition of rival chiefs, destined 
not long to enjoy. Our people opened the most 
friendly intercourse and trade with them; and many 
of them settled in the country, introducing me- 
chanical arts and a spirit of enterprise before un- 
known to that bigotted people. No sooner were 


| our people seduced there, and fettered with com- 


mercial entanglements with them, than the fair 
fabric which arose out of the revolution was pros- 
trated in the dust, and anarchy reigned amidst 
blood and carnage. The country was literally 
torn to pieces by intestine commotions, promoted 
by rival chiefs aspiring to power. The sword 
supplanted the ballot-box in the arbitrament of 
questions of state; the law was silenced amidst the 


| clashing of arms; no man was secure in his person 


or property, and particularly the stranger, whom 
the successful cliief for the time being plundered at 
pleasure. Against these outrages, the duped and 


abused citizens of the United States appealed to 


their own Government for protection and redress. 


| Availing themselves of our known friendship for 


them, every species of delay and procrastination 
was resorted to. At last, however, we got up a 
commission, and a portion of these debts were 
acknowledged, and payment promised—and terms 
of the most liberal character were given. Yet they 
are not paid, and inability is not even pleaded. 
Debts contracted upon our citizens by force, their 
justice acknowledged to the Government, and pay- 
ment withheld without even palliating the insult 
with an apology. Is there no cause of wat in all 
this? Go ask the pages of history that record the 
glorious deeds of our-ancestors, who laid the foun- 
dation of this republic upon slighter grounds. 
Another cause noticed by the gentleman, and 
disposed of with equal levity, was the refusal of 
Mexico to settle the boundary line betweenus. The 
gentleman seemed to suppose that a sufficient off- 
set was to be found for her dogged and insulting 
conduct, in what he was pleased to term purchasing 
a quarrel in the annexation of Texas. He did not 
design repelling the gentleman’s charge against his 
own country of purchasing a quarrel, by going 
into a vindication of the rights of Texas to dispose 
of herself dispite the arrogant pretensions of Mexi- 
co. He was disposed to regard questions as some- 
times settled, and no longer open for discussion; 
and if ever there was such a question, he thought 
this was one. Ithad been most fully discussed, 
adjudicated by both Governments, and ratified by 
the people of each country that had any legitimate 
interest in it; and Texas was now, under that decis- 
ion, a part of the Confederacy, and could only be 
gotten out by a resort to the infamous doctrine of 
disunion, That Mexico had no right to complain, 
though she arrogantly did so, is a question equally 
well settled. Then the gentleman’s charge simply 
amounts to this, thatif we, in our intercourse with 
foreign states, equally as independent as Mexico, 
and with governments more stable, presume to 
form commercial or territorial alliances without 
consulting her, and she in her arrogance takes ex- 
ception to it, we are purchasing a quarrel. He 
had no fancy for purchasing quarrels with any 
nation, but whenever if. came to this, that we had 
to shape our foreign intercourse by the will of that 


wild disordered anarchy, or take a quarrel on our | 


hands, im the name of patriotism let us have the 
quarrel. ~ 

Respecting too much her arrogant pretensions 
towards ‘Texas, and anxious to conciliate her good 
will, we had already made concessions to Mexico, 
which we could not, at the hazard of national 
honor, have made to a more respectable Power. 
She cut off all national intercourse and recalled 
Yet our Govern- 


establish a republic upon the same basis as our 
own, it was everywhere hailed by the people of | 
the United States with one general burst of joy. || 
The feelings of our people were all enlisted in’ her i 
cause, and alive to her success. In many instances || 
‘they were led away by that excess of feeling to | 
become partakers in her cause. She succeeded, |; 
and established a federative republic. To avail j 
herself of -our superior intelligence and enterprise, i 
every indugement was held out to our people to be 
participants in the enjoyment of that liberty which |! 


i 
H 


reception. Application after application followed 
from our Government for an amicable adjustment, 
and were all treated with the same haughty dis- 
dain and contempt. And, finally, to cap the cli- 
max of her outrages, she attacked our troops upon 


i the territory of Texas, and forced on open hostili- 


ties. And yet we are told by gentlemen on the other 
side that we forced on the war; and terms, which he 
would not repeat, had been applied to that portion 


| of the message which so ably maintained the con- 


wary. There could be no dispute about the facts 


as to where the first blood was shed, or as to how 
the battle began: the whole dispute was as to the 
title to the territory on which it was fought. Texas, 
one of the States of the Confederacy, claimed its 
Mexico claimed it, and stubbornly refused to settle 
by treaty, where the boundary line really was. 
Then the best position which the gentlemen can 
assume upon this state of facts is, that it was dis- 
puted territory; and, for the sake of the argument, 
he would concede it. If, then, the territory was 
in dispute, and Mexico was refusing to adjust ami+ 
cably that dispute, and maintaining an unfriendly 
position towards us, he submitted to gentlemen 
whether we had not as much right there with our 
army as Mexico? and, being there by force of 
that right, and the attack coming from her, whether 
she was not the aggressor in bringing on open 
war? Bat he cared not who struck the first blow: 
when war was rendered inevitable, it was credit- 
able to the gallantry of our troops to be prompt in 
thefight. Every act of Mexico rendered the shed- 
ding of blood inevitable; and this was no place to 
palliate the deed, or blot the crime from her his- 
tory. 

Bat gentlemen again and again assert, that this 
is the President’s war; and that it is a war of usur- 
pation; and the Presidenthimself is denounced as an 
usurper. It was difficult to tell what gentlemen 
meant by such wholesale assertions; but if they 
meant to assert that this war was brought on by 
the President, and maintained by him for his own 
aggrandizement in contradistinction to the people, 
he could only say that the assertion was wholly 
gratuitous and unsupported by the facts. The 
Journal of that House would show a good many 
participants in declaring the existence of the war, 
and voting supplies for its vigorous prosecution. 
When the news first came here that our little army 
was assailed and in peril, and our patriotism pre- 
dominated over the petty party squabbles of the 
day, there were but fourteen to be found in this 
Hall, who were not proud to share in the glory of 
that war. Sir, what was the national response to 
that declaration? Did they say it wasa President’s 
war? No, sir; the people, always ahead of politi- 
cians on great national subjects, had been patiently 
waiting to see Congress adopt some measure to 
vindicate the national honor; and when they found 
that we had been awakened from our lethargy, and 
had moved in the matter, the joyous news was 
hailed with unbounded applause from one end of 
the republic to the other. Volunteers enrolled: 
themselves with a patriotic enthusiasm unparalleled 
in any country. Yet, inthe face of these stub- 
born facts, gentlemen boldly assert the people are 
| against it, and that it is the President’s war. The 
President has maintained it with a patriotic ardor 
and a singleness of devotion to his country that 
does him immortal credit; but the people intend to 
be sharers with him in its glory and renown. 

But the President, it was said, had some vast 
scheme of territorial aggrandizement. And why 
this clamor? Was it becatise our arms had been 
successful? Must the war necessarily assume 
such a character, in the opinion of gentlemen, 
simply because it was not disastrous? What was 
the basis of this charge? Why, we were again 
and again told, that our commanders were estab- 
lishing governments in the conquered provinces, 
of a permanent character. If this were even true, 
the President could not be amenable for it, until 
he sanctioned and approved it. Itcould constitute 
no charge against the President. Butis it true in 
relation to our gallant commanders? Have they 
{| done anything to warrant this sweeping charge of 
| usurpation? No; he undertook to say that their 
acts had been characterized by humanity, justice, 
and a strict regard to the Jaw of nations. “By the 
law of nations, the conquered province passes to 
the conquerer, to be held by him subject to the 
fortune of war, and its adjustment on the restora- 
tion of peace; and, in the meantime, it is his duty 
to govern it in such manner as will secure its pos- 
session, and at the same time give the greatest 
security to his own troops. The preservation of 
the conquest. and the security of his own amy, 
; constitute the measure of the power to be em- 
ployed. Anciently, the conquered were regarded 
as possessing no rights; and the arbitrary power of 
the sword was the fate of the vanquished foe. But, 
in this enlightened age, when even the fury of war 
1s tempered by the mild principles of Christianity, 
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the power of 
favor of humanity, as to require the mildest gov- 
ernment of the conquered territory, that is con- 
sistent with its security and his own safety. 
Hence it has become the modern practice to extend 
to the conquered people the blessings of temporary 
civil government, where it can be done with safety 
to the conqueror and his force. But they must 
not expect to retain their own peculiar institutions, 
but adopt the Jaws and institutions of the conquer- 
ing power. It is the privilege of the conqueror to 
give the laws; and the most that could be demand- 
ed of him, upon even the broadest principles of 
humanity, was to give civil law instead of military 
despotism. "These were principles which he pre- 
sumed would not be controverted; and they were 
stated as broad in favor of the conquered, as the 
most liberal construction of national law tolerated. 
Now he proposed to take a brief review of the 


acts of our commanders, and test them by the | 


closest application of these principles, and see if 
any blame could be laid to their charge. 
this, he intended to scrutinize their acts, and their 
acts only—acts to be consummated—and not de- 
scend to a censorious criticism of their proclama- 
tions. He cared but little about proclamations; 


they were harmless missiles at best, while their acts | 


did honor to the head and the heart. A little bom- 
bast in the proclamation of a conquering general, 


announcing the glorious tidings of victory, if fault | 
It demonstrates | 


at all, is a very pardonable one. ) 
that the heart was in the right place. It is at most 


but the outpourings of overwrought feelings of pa- || 


triotism, in proclaiming the glad tidings of victory 
to our arms; and he submitted to gentlemen wheth- 
er it was altogether fair to shut their eyes to their 
glorious deeds, and exhaust themselves in criticisms 
upon paper missiles? — : i 

By way of maintaining their charge against the 
President, of some great scheme of territorial ag- 
grandizement, they constantly recur to the procla- 
mations of commanders, announcing the annexa- 
tion of territory, when all know that it isa mere 


harmless boast, and that no commander can annex | yi 
|, disposition of conquest in our own country, of 


territory. Gentlemen, when they make their at- 
tacks, well know, that the only idea intended to be 
conveyed is, that they have overrun and conquer- 
ed territory, and hold it in the name and at the 
disposal of the Confederacy. If the fortune of 


war leaves it in possession of our troops, this Gov- || 


ernment, in her highest sovereign capacity, will 
decide upon its disposition. It will be for her to 
say what shall’ and what shall not be annexed. 
That is an act which neither the President nor his 
commanders can perform, and one that must be 
decided here by the representatives of the people. 
And now as to the acts of General Kearny, 
whom he knew well. 
tion of the country, and was a soldier—ay, every 
inch a soldier. And he could tell gentlemen a 


little more: that when they were thumping away | 


upon General Kearny, they were dealing blows 
upon one of their own staunchest Whig friends. 


And he here undertook to say, that General Kear- į 


ny had done no act that was consummated, or 
likely to be consummated, in New Mexico, that 
was contrary to law. Upon the breaking out of 
the war, in obedience to orders from his Govern- 


ment, he advanced upon New Mexico, made a | 
bloodless conquest of her, and established a tem- ; 
porary civil government over the people. He did | 


nothing morc—what could he do less in his posi- 
tion? Every principle of his new government is 
characterized by greathumanity to the vanquished. 
He has not subjected them to arbitrary military 


power, and made the court-martial the arbitrament | 


of their rights of person and property, as he could 
have done; but, on the contrary, has extended to 
them civil jurisdictions, and the blessings of our 
free institutions. But, say gentlemen, he has or- 
dered the election of a delegate to Congress, and 
that shows the design to be to establish perma- 
nent, instead of temporary, government. If this 
be true, it is an error, but an error that can injure 
no one, as no gentleman even harbors a suspicion 
that such a thing can ever be consummated. The 
President’s disapproval will give it its quietus, long 
before the time arrives for it tobe executed. And 
Mr. B. would submit that the General was a sol- 
dier, and nota civilian. And ifhe did not, in every 
instance, avoid error, was that error to be charged 
upon the President? 


In doing | 


He was from his own sec- || 


The Mexican War—Mr. Bowlin. 


Gentlemen next cited the conquest of California 
as a conclusive illustration of the spirit of territo- 
| rial aggrandizement, which they so liberally charge 
| upon the President. What was the fact there? 
; Colonel Frémont, with a corps of civil engineers, 


| was in the country upon a wholly scientific expe- 
dition, disturbing no one—giving offence to no 
| one—with no warlike preparations, except what 
| were necessary to protect them from Indian vio- 
| lence. The only design of his expedition was to 
| enrich the pages of science, for the general benefit 
| of mankind; and with a people who could have 
| appreciated his brilliant labors, his worth, and his 
; gallant enterprise, his reception would have been 
i 
i 
| 
j 
t 


warm and cordial. But with that semi-barbarian 
race, schemes were only devised for his destruc- 
tion, They commenced finding: fault, and unwil- 
ling to be the cause of difficulties, he commenced 
moving out of the country. They pursued, inci- 
| ting the Indians ahead to arrest his progress. Thus 


rapidity of his operations and a brilliant succession 
of triumphs, aided and supported by our gallant 


the government of California, and added it to the 
list of conquests which have graced the triumph 
; of ourarms. For bold and daring enterprise, for 
rapidity of operations, for the achievement of im- 
portant victories at little cost of blood, for magni- 
| tude of results, this conquest has few parallels. 


system of temporary civil government which was 
extended over New Mexico, was gencrously given 
to the Californias. The conqueror took the reins 
of government, and now administers it for the 
benefit of the people, until the fate of war deter- 
mines where it is to fall. Do gentlemen find any- 
thing to complain of in all this? Is there anything 
in it establishing more than a temporary govern- 
ment pending hostilities ? 

Mr. B. would beg leave to call gentlemen’s atten- 
tion to illustrious examples of conquest, and the 


i which he had heard no complaints. In the late 
i war with Great Britain, General Brock, the com- 
| mander of her forces in the northwest, conquered 
i: Michigan, one of the territories of the United 
States. He immediately made proclamation of 
: the fact, and demanded obedience of the citizens to 
| the conquering power. The government of the 
i territory was immediately turned over to Colonel 
| Proctor, who assumed the executive department, 
|! turned out officers and appointed others, and ex- 
} tended to it British laws and a British administra- 
| tion. He would not trouble the House with reading 
| General Brock’s proclamation, or Colonel Proctor’s 
principles laid down, upon which the government 


in the third volume of Niles’s Register; and if gen- 
tlemen would take the trouble to read them, they 
would almost fancy that our commanders had them 
before them when they were establishing civil gov-, 
errnnments over the conquered provinces of Mexico. 
Here is a precedent, and a precedent we yielded to, 
until, by the gallantry of our troops, we drove the 
invaders from our soil. Nor do we read in those 


ish commander, simply because the fortune of war 
had temporarily placed one of our provinces in his 
possession. And yet the case was much_ better 
calculated to arouse our antipathies, and call forth 


vanquished. : : 

But we have still another illustrious example in 
point, and that was the conquest of Upper Canada 
by General Harrison, in 1813, when he proclaimed 
law to that province in almost the identical form 
adopted by our present commanders. This is a 
case directly in point. And what say gentlemen 
| to it? Was he an usurper and a plunderer? Was 
| he a violator of the Jaw of nations? No. And he 
defied gentlemen to draw a substantial distinction 
in the two cases. , 

Ah! but, say gentlemen, the design of a per- 
manent government is manifested by the Secretary 
of War in his direction to Colonel Stevenson to 
enlist troops for that service, “who would be 


| and some citizens as companions in the enterprise, | 


placed between two fires, hegallantly, with his lite į 
j! band, turned upon the less savage foe, and by the | 


naval force in the Pacific, ina few days overturned | 


What followed the conquest? The same mild į 


was to be administered; they could both be found į 


limes that the peace party then applied the titles | 
of usurper, despoiler, and plunderer, so lavishly | 
bestowed upon the President, even upon the Brit- | 


our denunciations, than when our own Govern- | 
ment is the victorious party, and a foreign foe the | 


i 


i on the restoration of peace. 


‘likely.to remain at the end of the war cither‘in 
€ Oregon or in any other territory in that region of 
‘the globe which may then be a part of the United 
‘States.’? The above quotation embraces all the 
denounced portion of that instruction which alarm- 
ed the Whig press for the fate of the country, and 
which has figured so conspicuously in this debate. 


| And what does it all amount to? What mighty 


designs of usurpation and plunder does it'shroud 
and envelop from the public gaze? Let us throw 
aside for a moment that display of Whig invec- 
tive by which we are sometimes dazzled and de> 
ceived, and take a plain, common-sense patriotic 
view of this matter, and see how it stands. 
Troops are required in a distant service, some 
three thousand miles. away, and ina country sur- 
rounded by the territories of the United States: 
and, in enlisting them for that service, the colone] 
is instructed virtually to. contract for disbanding 
them on our own territories in that quarter of the 
globe. Now, was not this right, on grounds of 
economy, avoiding the expense of returning them 
to the Atlantic States? Wasit not right, as a mat- 
ter of profound statesmanship, to contract to leave 
them in our western territories where population 
was most needed? There is no mystery in this 
matter. It isa plain ordinary transaction. Sup- 
pose troops were enlisted to serve against the In~ 
dian tribes on the borders of Missouri, with a 
stipulation that they were to be disbanded there, 
upon her fruitful and fertile plains, instead of being 


| marched back, at public expense, to your crowded 


and corrupt cities: would there be anything very 
starling in such a course of policy? He thought 
not; and the cases Were perfectly parallel. But 
gentlemen tell us these troops are for California 
settlers. Well, if California is a part of the Uni- 
ted States at the termination of the war, (“ a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished,’’) it would 
become as much our interest and duty to-people it, 
as it would Oregon or Nebraska. He saw nothing 
in this point. California was now ours by right 
of conquest, and, from any prospects of recapture 


| which he could discern, he judged it was likely to 


continue so, unless we saw proper to surrender it 
If we retain it, we 
may leave those troops there to settle it; if not, we 
have other territories there for their occupation. 
The policy was a wise one, and all the invective 
of the Whig press and politicians cannot shake the 
confidences of the people in the patriotism of its 
esign. : 

It was asked what the President sought by the 
war? He could tell them—peace, a lasting ‘and 
honorable peace. That was sought from the first, 
and was still continued. He held there was but 
one course in war: no nation should go to war 
until she was convinced she was right, and then 
she was obliged to prosecute it to an honorable 
peace. If we could obtain it in no other way, we 
must win it by the prowess of our arms. In re- 


| turn he would ask, what was sought by this whole- 


sale opposition tothe war? Would they have our 
cause abandoned? Would they recall the troops 
from their victories? Would they counsel a dis- 
graceful retreat? Or would they, for the sake of 
reaching the President, cripple the energies of the 
nation and force her to a dishonorable peace? 

But the gentleman spoke of the President as 
confederating with Santa Ana, lt was an utterly 
ridiculous charge, and Mr. B. was astonished at the 


| hardihood of gentlemen in making such a charge 


in the presence of that enlightened body. The 


| President instructed the blockading squadron not 
to intercept Santa Ana. 


Did any man doubt the 
object of the policy? They knew that the Presi- 
dent acted on the principle thatif Santa Ana could 
get into Mexico, the rival chiefs might go to war, 
and by civil commotion aid the efforts of the Uni- 
ted States. lt was a consummate piece of policy, 
prompted by the noblest patriotism. Would gen- 
tlemen, then, tell the people that the President 
should have labored to preserve the brotherhood 
of the Mexican people? The President had done 
nothing but what he was bound to do by the most 
sacred obligations of patriotism. He would not 
do the gentlemen the discredit of imputing to them 
anything but malevolence to the Administration in 
théir assaults. He characterized the assaults on 
the Executive as disgraceful. It was much easier 
to blacken a reputation than to maintain one, 
Talk of the President, who, is daily assailed ‘on 
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this floor, as an usurper and plunderer, for the en- 
ergy with which he is prosecuting the war, as 
confederating with the enemy! It is absurd, too 
absurd for credulity. And who makes this ridic- 
ulous charge?. The very assailants themselves— 
gentlemen who denounce the success of our arms 
as usurpation and plunder. Was there ever a 
greater piece of mockery? 

The gentleman. from Tennessee [Mr. Gentry] 
supposes that the President had been rendered sen- 
sitive by the question, ‘* Who is James K. Polk?” 
and he desired to create a sensation in the world, 
and render his administration as glorious as Mr. 
Tyler’s. by some brilliant achievement of annex- 
ation. As to Mr. Tyler, Mr. B. would leave him 
to the defence of those who elevated him to power. 
But he had thought the glorious results of the last 
Presidential election had made the Whigs pretty 
sick of that question. He had thought that they 


had learned by dear-bought experience at the same |! 


time, the hazard of assuming an air of contempt 
towards the Democratic candidate, and most em- 
phatically who James K. Polk was. He-was per- | 
fectly aware that those who were in the habit of 
worshipping men, and not principles, found it hard 
to reconcile ‘the idea of a great party leaving the 
theatre of political strife to select their candidate 
from the great body of the people—from the less 
ostentatious, but more honorable and virtuous 
walks of private life. It was to men, exalted and 
elevated men, dazzling in the glare of ‘a bubble 
reputation,” that the opposite party looked for lead- 
ers, and of course they could not comprehend the 
democratic faith which spurned to know men, as 


contradistinguished from principles. Then, in the |! 


true. spirit of democracy, the answer to the gen- 
tleman’s interrogatory would be, that we care not | 
individually who he ìs. He is the representative 
of our principles, the standard-bearer of our faith, 
The worship of men is not in the code of our po- 
litical creed. We worship principles, holy and | 
sacred principles, and cling with an ardor equalled | 
only by the love we bear those principles to the 
accredited organ of our party to carry them out. 
Gentlemen delude themselves if they think they | 
gain anything by this question, What care we 
about men, who are struggling for the maintenance 


of those principles which are to secure the enjoy- | 


ment of ow liberty, our happiness, and our pros- 
perity? What care we whether the man who is 
the chosen representative of those principles is 


I feel to be incumbent? on me likewise. When, 
two days since, the extraordinary sentiments 
which, under the subterfuge of a personal expla- 
nation, the gentleman fram New York [Mr. Pres- 
ron Kine] avowed, in a formal, elaborate argu- 


once to rise and demand of the courtesy and jus- 
tice of the House, an opportunity, instantly, and 
on the spot, to meetand repel his insidious assault, 
not less on the Constitution of the country and the 
union of these States, than on the institutions and 
rights of my own section. That I restrained this 
strong impulse was ascribable not to any convic- 
tion of its impropriety, but because there were 
present older and abler members from the South, 
from whom I thought might more appropriately 
and potentially come the rebuke the gentleman so 


and interests of our section. When, under the 
circumstances, they held silence, I felt it must be 
from hopelessness of being then heard, and that it 
ill became me to obtrude myself needlessly for- 
ward. But, sir, I only stayed my impatience until 
I could legitimately, under the rules of the House, 
obtain the opportunity of reply; and after some 
striving, I must congratulate myself that liberty of 
speech is now accorded to me. Sir, personally, I 
know myself to be one of the humblest of the 
members of this House; but however unworthy, 
I have the honor to represent one of the most en- 
lightened and influential constituencies in the lead- 
ing southern State of the Union. I am too, sir, 
(as it is my pride to be,) a southern man—south- 
ern by birth and education, in feeling and in inter- 
est; and I should be craven to my high represent- 
ative duties, and dead to the purest emotions that 
animate my heart, if I did not warmly maintain 
the assaulted institutions and interests of the South, 
and indignantly repel the glaring injustice medita- 
| ted against them. 

But, Mr. Chairman, before J proceed to my 
main purpose, it may be well to be guarded against 
| the possibility of misconception or misrepresenta- 
tion, in a matter in reference to which prejudice 
| and clamor but too often usurp the place of justice 
and sound judgment. I wish to state the estimate 
which I—and may I not say, we of the South, for 
all I believe accord in this matwer—place upon the 
union of these States. I regard and venerate it as 
the noble work of the heroic ancestry who achiev- 
j; edand established our liberties;—as the result, sir, 


brought from the senate or the plough, from the 
bar or the mechanie’s bench, so that he has intel- | 
ligence and morality, and is faithful to the cause | 
that secures and perpetuates our dearest rights as 
freemen? It is for the supremacy of our principles 
that we fight; and their faithful representative, be | 
he who he may, shall have our most cordial and | 
warm support. We will cherish and sustain him 
to the last in carrying out those great principles 
which the people clevated him to secure and per- | 
petuate, ; y Š | 

Mr. B. could give the Whigs, hy way of consola- | 
tion, assurance that the war was popular with the 
people; that in the prosecution of it they would | 
sustain and support the President; that, armed with | 
their confidence; the missiles aimed at him would 
fall harmless, and in the present crisis that the | 
nation would rally as one man in support of the 
honor and glory of the country. 


SLAVERY QUESTION, 


SPEECH OF MR. J. A. SEDDON, | 
OF VIRGINIA, 

In rur House or REPRESENTATIVES, 

Thursday, January 7, 1847. | 

The Bil to raise, for a limited time, an additional : 

Military Force, being under consideration in | 

Committee of the Whole— 

Mr. SEDDON said: 

Mr. Cuainman: I have, on behalf of myself, 
and, as I doubt not, of every southern representa- 
tive on this floor, to make to my friend from Ala- | 
bama, (Mr. Dargan,] who has just taken his seat, j 
grateful acknowledgments for the ability and wis- 
dom, with which he has exposed the dangers which | 
menace us all from the state of affairs induced by 
the reckless agitation of the gentleman from New 
York. Sir, he has discharged in parta duty which 


i 


in its conseqnent adaptation to the circumstances 
and feelings of the people for whom it was framed, 
| with more of a divine than human wisdom ;z—as 
! the system under which, for sixty years, our 
| fathers and ourselves have prospered and flourished, 
enjoying a government of laws, and the institu- 
tions of freedom. But the high and patriotic as- 
! sociations which hallow it to our feelings, no less 
| than a wise appreciation of all the blessings it has 


valued and revered, not for its name nor its sem- 
blance, but for its spirit and its realities—for the 


compromises of that sacred instrument, and the 
guarantees it affords to our liberties and our rights. 


freedom, to guard the peace, and guaranty the 
rights of the people of all the States, equally and im- 
partially. While it so operates, it is beyond all 
price. But, sir, Jet it be perverted from its just 
ends of equal government, and be made the pre- 
text and instrument of gross inequalities and fa- 
voritism—of direct attack on the institutions and 
peace of one-half of the States of the Union—of 
insult and injury, outrage and wrong on them and 
theirs, it becomes of less worth than the scroll on 
which it is written, and, like every symbol of ty- 
ranny, should be rent and scattered to the winds. 
The crisis, Mr. Chairman, which the rash and 
ill-advised course of the gentleman from New 
York has developed, is grave and momentous, in- 
deed. I profoundly feel it to be so. Init, sir, 1, 
and. believe every southern representative here, 
has taken his position, and we mean to hold it, 
Not from timidity or weakness, but from prudence 
and choice, we plant ourselves on the Constitu- 
tion and its solemn compromises; and, occupying 
even its outermost works, we stand on the deéfen- 
Sive, resolved to resist any, the least encroach- 
ment, at the hazard of all future consequences. 


richly merited, and the vindication of the rights | 


ment, were heard by me, my first impulse was at | 


of providential necessities of the time, stamping it, | 


| conferred, imperatively demand that it should be | 
Constitution on which it rests—for the solemn | 


That Constitution was designed to maintain the | 


The ultimate issue of the conflict may involve the 
dissolution of the Union: and the consequences 
of that great disaster—of the subversion of the ` 
whole fabric of our federative institutions—no, hu- 
man vision is extended enough to discern—no 
mortal ken, wise enough to predict. In my own 
opinion—as, had I time, 1 would endeavor to 
show—these consequences would be of infinitely 
greater disaster to the North than to the South. 
Be they, however, of whatever frightful aspect, if 
coming from our position and action in defence of 
the Constitution and our guarantied rights, not on 
us be the responsibility. We are but in the sim- 
ple line of obvious duty, and may well leave re- 
sults to time and God. 
“Si fractus illabitur orbis, 
Nos impavidos ferient ruing.” 

And when, sir, from the grave of the present, 
then the past, shall emerge sad visions of the 
bright prospects of this great republic, as a whole, 
forever blasted—of its glorious auguries of future 
grandeur and utility to man, forever unfulfilled 
and gone—when from that tomh shall emerge the 
pale spectre of a mangled Constitution and a dis- 
membered Union, not for us will it be to start or 
quake, but for the instigators and movers in the 
wanton attacks now made upon us, to have their 
eyeballs seared, and to shrink cowering and 
aghast. Vain for them the coward plea of Mac- 
beth, “Shake not thy gory locks at me, ’twas 
not I that did it.’? Conscience will point home 
to them the fearful apparition, and the execrationg 
of their countrymen will pronounce them guilty ~ 
of “the deep damnation of that taking off.” 

I come now, Mr. Chairman, to an examination 
of the gross and offensive proposition imbodied in 
the bill thrust upon us by the gentleman from New 
York. What is it? Why, briefly to ordain, as a 
permanent fundamental Jaw of the Union, that no 
acquisitions of territory to be made by the United 
States, whether in the present war or hereafter, 
by conquest, by purchase, or in any manner what- 
ever, shall ever be open to slavery, or, in other 
words, to the slaveholding population of one-half 
of this Confederacy, with their property. This 
proposition, as offensive as it is grossly unconsti- 
tational, is sustained by a long argument, smuggled 
into the House, not less arrogant and presumptu- 
ous than fallacious and untrue. I say, sir, the 
proposition is grossly unconstitutional. It more 
than violates a single specific clause of that instru- 
ment. It outrages its whole scope and spirit, and 
subverts the very basis of its being, The funda- 
mental principle of the Constitution is the perfect 
equality and entire reciprocity of privileges and 
immunities which it secures to the people of the 
several States. At the inception of the Constitu- 
tion, any other principle of its formation would 
have been utterly inadmissible; and it would have 
been as vain a task to have woven a rope from the 
sands of the sea as to have bound in union the 
States of this Confederacy on the least principle of 
admitted inferiority and inequality as to the peo- 
ple of any of the States. Jt never would have been 
endured that the rights or property of one section 
were of less worth and less to be protected than 
those of another, Our fathers, sir, had just emerged 
with heroism and with glory from all the trials 
and perils of the revolutionary struggle, in which, 
from resistance to a principle mainly, of trivial, 
practical oppression, yet involving a concession of 
inferiority to fellow-subjects of the British isles, 
and the consequent facilities of future exactions to 
their utter ruin, they had, though in colonial in- 
fancy, braved the mistress of the seas and the most 
potent power of Christendom. They were fresh 
from such recollections. The philosophy of history 
had taught them, as it now bids us heed, that the 
least concession of inferiority in position or rights— 
the smallest provision in the framing, or action in 
the working of a government, by which the intere 
ests or property of one part of the people are to be 
less conserved or more prejudicially operated upon 
than those of another, in the course of events, ag 
time and occasion allowed, at the instigation of 
selfish interests or ambitious lust of power, would 
afford the opening, and be made the pretext and 
means of encroachments and inroads, until supe» 
riority, riches, and domination would become the 
arrogated possession of the favored portion, and 
degradation, impoverishment, and subjection, the 
bitter lot of the other. Our ancestors, the heroes 
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ges of the South, who won immortal renown | 
in the Revolution, would have scouted inequalities f 
in the Union, in reference to the persons or property 
of their section. 

"On the subject of slavery especially, which was : 
felt to bea sensitive and ‘delicate interest, one of | 
the sacred compromises of the Constitution was : 
exacted; and so careful were they to provide for | 
the stability of that domestic institution, that one | 
of the provisions of the Constitution plainly re- 
cognises it, and provides the means of the sum- 
mary enforcement of the master’s rights over his. 
slaves, when fugitives in any of the free States. |! 
In another of the most important compromises of 
the Constitution, slavery, though not by name, is |: 
clearly referred to, and recognised, and made the |! 
basis of conciliatory arrangement as to suffrage. 
Nor was that arrangement in the least in conflict 
with that equality of privilege and protection, de- 
manded for the rights of all; for as slaves were 
even by the laws of the slaveholding States in 
some lights regarded as persons, and contributed 
to substitute the labor and resources, which other 
population would have afforded, while they were 
also, and more essentially property, they were felt 
and conceded to be proper subjects to constitute a 
mixed basis of representation. The end and pur- | 
pose of this was to attain the indispensable equali- | 
ty of rights insisted on; and at the North, at least, 
it has never been regarded as any concession of | 
inequality on the partof the South, but rather been | 
matter of complaint as a superior privilege of the 
slaveholders. Are we not, then, to conclude, that | 
under the Constitution, and in the action of this if 
Government, the people and institutions of the |; 
South are to. be fully as much respected and re- | 
garded as the people and institutions of the North? 
and that the rights to property, whether to slaves 
orany other chattels, in the one section of the Con- 
federacy, are to be as much conserved, and to be 
as little debarred from full enjoyment by their 
owners, and as little prejudiced by invidious legis- 
lation as those of the other? Strange, indeed, 
would it be under a constitution expressly framed | 
for general defence and common welfare, with a 
view to firmer union and more stable peace, if 
property in slaves, which constitutes the most im- 
portant possessions of one-half the States, and is 
by far the most valuable item of personal property 
in the Union, is not to be the subject of equal pro- 
tection and regard, but is to be viewed with hostili- 
ty and suspicion, and to be discountenanced and 
sunken in value and utility by the legislation of 
the Government of this Union. Yet, sir, by the 
odious provision of the bill I am considering, the 
slaveholders, with their property, are to be frown- 
ed on and condemned, They are to be proscribed 
and invidiously excluded from the common terri- 
tories of the Union—the joint possession of the 
States of the Confederacy acquired orto be acquired 
-by the joint swords or common treasure of the 
people of the States. 

Mr. Chairman, from the establishment of this : 
Government the slaveholder and the citizen of | 
the North have constantly co-worked upon equal 
footing in effecting its ends and discharging its 
functions. In the national councils they have par- 
ticipated, and held like places of trust and honor, | 
In the halls of representation the slaveholder and || 
the northern representative fhave and do sit down <| 
together, and together deliberate and mature the f 
measures of legislation for a comman country. The | 
collective wisdom of the North and the South has | 
together watched qver and guided our glorious Re- 
public on her advancing course to the fulfiiment, so 
far, of noble destinies. In the fearful conflicts of 
arms, (and we, since our Union, have encountered ! 
once and again the Power before which all Europe | 
succumbs,) the slaveholder of the South and the f 
northern man have stood gallantly side by side, | 
‘now under the skilful lead of a slaveholder—a : 
Jackson or a Taylor—now under that of a’ cham- 
pion from the north—a Brown ora Worth—jointly 
braving the battle and the breeze, dying the same 
sod or deck with their blood—sharing the same 
triumph, and receiving the same meed of a grate- | 
ful-country’s praise; and I trust I may be permit- ; 
ted, without assumption, to say, that of the wisdom 
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jand the domestic relation 
ii Union. We of the South place ourselves securely 


i law to exclude the slaveholdcr with’ his 


coming with slaves may be prohibited and exclu- n 
ded, all freemen of the North coming without them `i 
may with equal right be debarred entrance and 


constitute the peo- 
amount to near half 


ize. 
Nor, sir, can it be tamely allowed that the legis- 


| lation and influence of this Federal Government | 


shall be politically and morally directed to discou 
tenance the institutions and prejudice the property 
of the South, both of which it is under the most 
solemn obligations to conserve and maintain. The 
course of truth and justice in this matter is too 


n- 


plain to be mistaken. The common acquisitions | 
, of the blood and treasure of the Union must be 
| open and free to the slaveholder, with his 


property 
and domestic institutions, as to the northern man, 
with his property and his familiar household privi- 
The legislation and the influence of our 
common government must be directed to the injury 


| of no section—to the impairment and depression of 


the rights of property, the overthrow o peace and 
the stability of institutions, in no portion of the 
Confederacy; but to the like protection and secu- 
rity, and to the equal conservation and mainte- 
nance of the institutions, the rights of property, 
s of all sections of the 


on the basis of equality and mutual privilege. We 
seek not exclusive appropriation, nor peculiar im- 
munities. We ask not to exclude our fellow-citi- 
zens of the North, nor proscribe their property. 
But, sir, to test the right and constitutionality of 
the proposed invidious distinction against us and 
ours, let analogous action on our part be supposed. 
Suppose, instead of a provision by fundamental 
property, 
we should propose to exclude from t 
territory of the Union the northern man with any 


kind of his property—for instance, every man | 
from the North, who should bring with him asin- | 
ii gle article of northern manufacture for aid and 


comfort in his new home in the wilderness—how 
else could the proposal be characterized than as 
monstrous and grossly unconstitutional? Or, that 
the illustration may be more pointed and come 
directly home to the present matter, is it not plain 
that if the exclusion of slaves in such common ter- 
ritory may be proscribed by fundamental law, so 
with parity of power may their introduction be 
required and enforced; and if all shaveholders 


residence. Yet were the latter our proposition, as 


the former is theirs, how loud and with what mani- | 


fest justice would be the outcry of the North 


against our rapacity and our gross outrage on the |: 
common charter of our Confederacy. Of a verity, | 


then, sir, there can be rightfully no prohibition and 
exclusion to either section—its people or its pro- 
perty. Weask it not against others; neither, sir, 
ought we, or will we, permit it as to ourselves, 


; We plant ourselves on sheer justice—simple right | 


that has guided the councils of our Republic—of | 
the statesmanship which has administered her |! 
affairs, at home and abroad—of the martial genius || 
which on land and by sea has commanded victory | 


—asking no more, and fully resolved to receive no `: 


less. 
I have said, Mr. Chairman, the reasoning of the 
gentleman from New York in support of his views 


he common } 


was not less extraordinary than_his- proposition 
itself. His fundamental position: I give in his.own 
language. He says: “ Shall the territory now free, 
| ‘which shall come to our jurisdiction, be free ter: 
‘ ritory, open to settlement by the laboring’ man of 
‘ the free States, or shall it be slave territory 
‘up to slave labor? 

| ‘it cannot be both;’? 
that free white labor canmot tolerate 


| even if true, this proposition involves an arrogant. 


f 
| more, or paid more proportionally for the Union 
‘than we of the South? 
ground for equitable allotment or division of the 
territory to be acquired; but all compromise, even ` 
on the basis of the great pacific settlement. of the 

|| Missouri question, which is now regarded in the. 
i| mind of the people as assimilated to fundamental 
‘law, is denied and scouted at by them. And on 

|| no better principle, that I can perceive, than that 

i| of the Highland Cateran: 

«That he should take who has th 

And he should Keep who-can.?? 
|| They claim to seize and engross the whole joint 
i; acquisitions of the Union to themselves. In the 
i| application of that principle they, unless I mistake 
li much, would find themselves wofully deceived. 
i| But, sir, we are debating of right not might, and 
| the pharisaical pretension that they are not as other 
i men, can be only the subject of rebuke and deri- 
ion. 

But how notoriously untrue the assumption that 
| the free laborer is not to be found and cannot en- 
| dure to exist within the bounds of the slave States. 
|i Does the gentleman mean to libel the whole white’ 
| population of the slaveholding States as: slothfal 
drones, and to maintain that they are not laborers 
1; too? Why, sir, the whites of the slave States are 
l! industrious and energetic to the full as much 80, 
iin my opinion, as any people of the North, or any 
| other country. They labor themselves in their 
j different vocations. Many manually and in the 
|| severest kinds of toil, They honor labor as the 
| proudest evidence of manly independence, and give 
ji to it all befitting rewards in even larger measure 
| than is bestowed at the North. It is utterly un- 
founded to pretend that the free white labor, even 
of the North, cannot endure the presence or toler- 
ate the existence of slaves within the same terri« 
tory with itself. Not merely will all southern white 
men prove the contrary—the laborers from the 
North who have been allured to the South by its 
more genial clime, or its larger rewards to labor, 
(and such exist and thrive among us in numbers, ) 
will repel with indignation the gentleman’s slur 
upon them and us. ‘The northern freemen not able 
_ to endure the contamination of slavery in the same 
i State with them, indeed! Let the gentleman from 
|| New York come to my own city, and I will show 
him not a few freemen of the North—Yankees, if 
he chooses—worthy, industrious, useful citizens, 
applying their characteristic enterprise and shrewd- 
ness to every department of gainful labor. I-mean 
no reproach to the freemen of the North, whose 
energy and steadiness in all legitimate pursuits I 
admire, but I thought it was their own boast that 
true-blooded Yankees would go anywhere—te the 
; uttermost isles of the ocean—to the arid deserts of 
i: Africa, or the frozen shores of the Artic—to the 
; wilds of the savage, or the marts of the most civil- 
i Ized—wheneyer they could earn an honest penny, 
or securea comfortable livelihood. The gentle- 
man may safely dismiss his idle apprehensions.on 
i, this score. a 
i In this connexion, Mr. Chairman, it is somes 
i what amusing to note how the pretences on which 
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‘the gentleman has chosen to rest his strange pre- 
tensions in behalf of the northern freemen, of aver- 
sion on their part to the negro’s presence, and of 
contamination to them in his admission even to 
the-same territory with themselves, comports with 
the philanthropie sympathies and clamorous out- 
cries gentlemen of his school are so wont to affect 
for the equality of the two races. Why; have the 
northern freemen all at önce become of such im- 
perious port and delicate sensibility, that the taint 
of a:negro, even within the limits of a broad terri- 
tory, cannot be allowed to come between “the 
wind and their nobility 7’? Has the eye of cove- 
tousness been so enlightened by visions of the fair 
lands of the southwest that are to be exclusively 
appropriated, as to discern radical infirmities and | 
inherent deformities in a race, with which good 
neighborhood to their fellow-citizens of the South 
and constitational obligations could scarcely before 
restrain them from fraternization and amalgama- 
tion? Surely, the gentleman’s ally in his present 
notable scheme, the honorable member from Ohio, 
(Mr. Gippines,] whose sympathies seem so en- 
grossed, and imagination so beset by visions of 
manacled and. struggling negroes, that he has 
neither. feeling nor faney for his own race and 
color, will rise up and rebuke such mawkish sen- 
sibilities and sudden antipathies. He, at least, will 
not be contaminated by the presence or association 
of the negro slave, but must desire that he shall be 

` near to his freemen of the North, that he may re- 
ceive their commiseration and solace. 

Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, I have already dwelt 
too long on that part of the argument of the gen- 
tleman from New York, to which {f have referred: 
but, before [ pass to another, I cannot forbear to 
notice his vaunt of the achievements of the free- 
men of the North, in subduing the wilderness and 
ushering into being the thriving States of the 
Northwest. There is the more reason to do so, 
because, in such achievements, he seems to rest 
some sort of claim for the exclusive privilege to 
the freemen from the same quarter alone, to do 
like good works in the wilds of the Southwest, 
now or hereafter to be acquired by the Union. 
Why, sir, it is perfectly true that, in an almost 
incredibly brief space of time, the stout hearts 
and sinewy limbs of the freemen of the North, 


have won from the wilderness of forest and prai- | 
rie, and subjugated to culture and civilization, the | 


broad expanse of the States of Ohio, Indiana, Il- 
linois, Michigan, and Iowa, For such bloodless 
conquests they deserve honor even more than the 
rich rewards of land and wealth they so plente- 
ously enjoy. But, sir, is it no less true, that in 
near about the same time, to the South, and within 
the limits of the slaveholding regions, the wide 
domains and flourishing sovercigntics of Ken- 
tucky, Tennessce, Alabama, Mississippi, Missou- 
ri, Arkansas, and Texas, have been with gallantry 
and vigor at least equal, snatched from the wilder- 
ness and morass, and established to illnstrate the 
benificence of man’s tillage of the earth, and his 
capabilities of advance in freedom, prosperity and 
happiness. And although in these latter might 

works, the labor of slaves, certainly, to a consid- 
erable extent, co-operated, yet even in greater 
measure the heads and hands of white freemen 
were active and vigorous in the attainment of the 
grand and peaceful results. Where then, sir, any 
reason in the giant strides our Union has made 
over the wilderness and the forest, for preference 
to the freemen of the North over the slaveholding 
population of the South? Let it be, and it ought 
to be, in the future acquisitions of the Union, as 
in those regions I have last alluded to, which were 
open equally to the citizens of all sections with 
their property. Let the white men of the North 
and of the South, each with privilege, if it so 
pleases him, of taking slaves or any other pro- 
perty that may aid his enterprise or facilitate his 
comfortable settlement, be free to go forth, to- 
gether occupy and subdue whatever widespread 
wilderness or rugged forest you may now or here- 
after acquire; and having cut out and filled up ter- 
‘ritories till they have grown to the maturity befit- 
ting. sovereign States, let them determine for 
themselves, according to their circumstances and 
necessities; whether they will be free or slave 
States. As they determine, in such character 
admit them to full communion in the Union, com- 
posed alike of slaveholding and free States. Ac- 


| cording, sir, to the established principle of that 
liberty, “ baptized American in the blood of the 
Revolution,” which proclaims that sovereignty re- 
sides alone in the people, you can rightfully do 
no more. While territories are in their chrysalis 
state—during their pupilage—you may watch over 
and protect them; -but what right have you to, de- 
bar these people from the admission and enjoy- 
ment of the property recognised as theirs by the 
Constitution of the country, and which on the | 
settlement and culture of a new country is of 

peculiar and special advantage? To the people 
alone, when from a territory they have grown into 
a sovereign State, does it helong to determine the 
domestic institutions they will establish, and the 
character they will assign to property among 
them; and their arbitrament can be no more right- 
fully intercepted than appealed from. Such is the 
demand of the fundamental principle of American 
law, no less than, as I have, I trust, heretofore de- 
monstrated, the clear obligation of the Constitu- 
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ticipation in whatever may be acquired by their 


| suffering or their blood; when they shall know that 
| their conquests are but to be the signal of insidious 


assaults, and the array of all the potential influence 
of the Federal Government against the institutions 
of their fathers and themselves, and that this is 
done under the pretence of what is due to them, how 


| bitterly must they feel that mockery and insult are 
| added to the wrong and injustice perpetrated against 


them. , 
Sir, the position in which the bill, carried out as 
the gentleman proposes, would place the gallant 


i sons of the South, whether in your army or navy, 
| would be positively cruel. 
| impossible they could fight with ardor and zeal, if 


lt would be utterly 


at all. In the very face of the foe, their hearts 


| would be benumbed, their arms paralyzed, and 


their indignation diverted from their enemies on 
the field to their betrayers in the councils of their 
country. They would know the outpouring of 
their blood to be but a wasteful sacrifice; that suc- ~ 


tion and of the equal right of the people of all the 
States to participate in the acquisitions of the com- 
mon sword and the common treasure of the 
Union. * 

Another of the pretexts of the gentleman from 
New York for the exclusive appropriation of the 
future acquisitions of the Union to the people of 
the free States, is still more extraordinary than any 
yet noticed. Itis, that such exclusive appropria- 


immediate consideration the present war with Mex- 
ico, through which alone is there, indeed, any pres- 


| 
|| Union, and the composition of the forces engaged 
in its prosecution. I have heretofore, Mr. Chair- 
man, had occasion to exhibit the share which the 
slaveholding population of the South have ever 
borne in forming the armies and braving the hard- 
ships and perils of our national conflicts; and had 
I sought the most apposite example to prove it, I 
could not have selected a better than the one the 
gentleman has so strangely forced upon me. There 
have certainly been brave and gallant men furnish- 
ed to our armies in Mexico from the Northwest, 
ij and I doubt not in endarance and valor they have 
not been surpassed, though surely equalled by 
forces from other quarters. But it so happens, 
that much the Jarger proportion, especially of our 
volunteer army, has been contributed from the 
| slaveholding States. In that series of glorious 
achievements which has wrested province after 
province from Mexican rule, and added to the lus- 
tre of our arms by triumph upon triumph, and in 
that yet harder service which had to endure the 
| sufferings of the camp, and the pestilential exhala- 
tions of the doleful Rio Grande, the volunteers from 
the slaveholding States of Louisiana, Alabama, 
Georgia, Mississippi, Missouri, Arkansas, and 
Texas, from their superior numbers, have mainly 
borne the brunt of battle and disease. Even now, 
sir, from other southern States, slaveholders, or the 
gallant sons of slaveholders, are thronging, with 
patriotic ardor, to swell the ranks of their coun- 
try’s armies; and should the American banner be 
destined to float in triumph over another field of 
glory, I doubt not to hear that unfading laurels 
have crowned the brows of many of the gallant 
sons of my native State; for never, in her palmiest 
days, has the Old Dominion sent forth a band with 
minds more fired to noble deeds, and souls more 
full of lofty daring, than that regiment which is to 
have the honor of bearing her proud banner against 
the shock of the foe, or up the “imminent deadly 
breach.” While such is the composition of our 
armies in the field, is it not strange—passing strange 
—that the gentleman from New York should select 
such incentives to present them? Why, the larger 
number of them know the peace of their homes 
and the safety of their families to be wound up 
with the institution of domestic slavery. They are 
pledged by all association, feeling, and interest, to 
favor whatever measures maintain and conserve it; 
to discountenance and oppose to the uttermost what- 


\ 


stitution, or the fullest enjoyment, by the master, 
of his rights of property. When, to them, in their 
far-off camps, struggling with wasting disease, or, 
on the eve of a bloody conflict, shall come the in- 
telligence of the proposition here gravely enter- 


tion is “ due to the white men who fight our bat- j! 
tles and constitute our strength.” This forces into || 


ent prospect of the acquisition of territory to the || 


i Injustice. 


ever may assail or prejudice the stability of the in- į 


cess to their arms was to their States and their 
| homes less dangerous than disaster: that conquests, 


|| achieved by their valor, and purchased, perhaps, 


with their lives, could never pertain to them or 
theirs, but would only constitute the direct means 
of attack on the rights of their section, the peace 
of their homes, and the security of their families 
and friends. 

Mr. Chairman, in this view, as well as others, 
how strange and inopportune the time selected by 
the gentleman from New York, his instigators and 
supporters, for their reckless agitation. Much 
i discussion has been wasted here in determining 
-whether any party in the country is lending “ aid 
and comfort” to the public enemy. The phrase 
is not of my selection, for I like not to impute 
moral treason to any; but if doubt existed before, 


j| the problem is now solved. If reckless agitation— 


| if ill-advised propositions here, of direct tendency 

to encourage our enemies and depress our friends, 
constitute moral treagon,.and give aid and comfort. 
to Mexico, why then, truly, in my opinion, has 
; the guilt been incurred by the gentleman from New 
York and his supporters. He ought to have 
known—the least inquiry would have satisfied 
him—that the South never could, and never would, 
prosecute conquests which were to be made the 
instrument of direct attack on her institutions; that 
i she never would acquiesce in the acquisition of 
i territory from which her sons, with their prop- 
erty, were to be wholly excluded. We must be- 
lieve him sincere, when he maintains that on no 
other terms than such exclusion will the North 
prosecute the war, or make acquisitions. Why, 
sir, if this be the true state of things, it would 
have been, in time of profound peace, humilia- 
ting cnough to have almost crushed an American 
heart, to have made manifest to the country and 
the world the mortifying fact that this great re- 
public was the only nation on the globe that, 
neither in peace nor war, could make an acquisition 
of territory; that such was the jealousy of the 
North towards the South, and the unfraternal and 
invidious hostility of the people of the free States 
to the domestic institutions of the slave States, 
that the former would acquire no territory without 
excluding the latter, with their property, from 
equal participation in it; and that the latter had 
both the strength and resolution not to permit such 
i But, sir, was it not folly in its prime to 
develop such latent weakness, if, indeed, it exists 
in our federative system, in the midst of war with 
a perverse and intractable enemy, whose main 
reliance must be in the protraction of the contest, 
and the distracting struggles among our parties and 
sections? Asit seems to many, almost the sole 
means possessed by us of coercing our stubborn 
foe to an honorable peace, are the seizure of her 
territories, and the apprehensions we may excite 
of her permanent dismemberment. This, sir, is 
the very juncture the gentleman selects as pecu- 
liarly appropriate to exhibit to Mexico and the 
| world that no danger whatever need he apprehend- 
ed of the final retention of her provinces, and the 
dismemberment of her empire, because, forsooth, 
however many may be wrested from her by war, 
the North will not retain them without excluding 
the southern people; and the South will not con- 
sent to that. What could more, than dissensions 
on such questions, bring on our councils “ the 


ji 


i 


i tained, to wrest from them and theirs the least par- 


repute of foolishness” in the estimate of the civil- 
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ized world? How could hope be more surely 
infused in the councils, and animation be imparted 
to the courage of the Mexican nation? The direct 
tendency must be not less to inspirit the Mexican 
‘soldiery than, as I have herctofore shown, te 
depress, and almost disarm, the larger portion of 
our own armies; thus rendering the war of inter- 
minable duration, if not of ultimate disaster and 
defeat. If such reckless agitation be not giving || 
Said and comfort to the enemy,” then certainly 
none on this floor, not even the gentleman from 
Ohio, can be justly charged with it. I only trust in 
God it may not so prove, and to our bitter cost. 

In this connexion, Mr. Chairman, I wish to ad- 
dress some observations to that portion of the 
northern Representativés on this floor who avow 
their purpose to sustain the odious bill of the gen- 
tleman from New York, and seem induced thereto, 
in part, by their repugnance to the war as one for 
Southern acquisition, and their hope that through 
the disgust which the bill will inspire in that quar- 
ter, the war may be terminated, and our forces be 
withdrawn. My course at the last session has 
shown that, personally, I was anxious to avoid, | 
rather than to induce, much less precipitate, this į 
war. When, after hostilities had commenced on 
the Rio Grande, and we were informed of the peril- 
ous straits in which our gallant army, surroundcd | 
by double its number of active foes, was placed, I 
was, indeed, most solicitous to give the promptest 
and most efficient relief; but even then I still clung 
to the hope of pacific settlement of all our differ- 


| publie. 


South. 'To the republic at large, and especially to 


North, I had supposed both would prove valuable 
acquisitions, and that California in particular, from 
her bays and harbors on the Pacific, would afford 
invaluable facilities for our participation in, and 


| perhaps engrossment of, the lucrative commerce of 


that ocean. 

The gentleman to whom I am referring will see, 
Mr. Chairman, how widely variant these views 
are from those of mere sectional agerandizement 
or the mere extension of slave territory. But, I 
repeat, I certainly am not, nor do I believe the 
people of the South generally are, specially solicit~ 
ous for those acquisitions at all; and while they 
have no unfraternal jealousies which would deny 
their acquirement, because to result in superior 
benefit to another section of the Union, they would 
cheerfully see them all foregone in the attainment 
of a stable peace on terms satisfying the real griev- 


| ances we have endured and the honor of the re- 
Now,I would say to the gentleman to || 
whom I refer, I see not how, by passing the offen- | 
sive bill of the gentleman from New York, they i| 


would approximate to the attainment of an hon 
orable peace. I have heretofore shown—satisfac. 
torily, I trust—that the course of that gentleman 
and all acting with him must animate the Mexi- 
cans, inspire them with new hopes, and increase 
their stubborn intractability. By voting for that 
odious bill, gentlemen may indeed succeed in pre- 


: Saber pte 
cluding the acquisition of further territories. Cer- 


ences with Mexico, and on the bill for the relief of 
the army, voted against the amendment which re- 
cognised and declared war. ‘When, however, that 
“amendment prevailed by a decisive majority, no 
alternative remained but either to deny all succor | 
for our endangered army, or to vote for the war. 
I then did not hesitate to vote for it. I did so the 
more readily, because I honestly believed that for 
years before, and until our magnanimity was likely 
to be mistaken for timidity, we had endured griev- 
ous wrongs from the Mexican nation, and that but | 
recently we had been subjected to repetition of in- 
sult and injury from her; and, although personally 
I would have preferred to have forbore yet awhile, 
I did not doubt that national honor and the law of 
nations at least authorized, on our part, a declara- | 
tion of war, Against myself, therefore, and no 
inconsiderable number of southern Democrats who 
voted with me on that occasion, the charge so fre- 
quently made here that this war was instigated 
and precipitated from a lust of acquisition and with 
a view to the extension of slavery and the aggran- 
dizement of the South, falls hurtless and point- || 
less. 

Further than may result from the rightful settle- 
ment of the boundaries of Texas, as an individual, 
I have no strong desire for the acquisition of terri- 
tory in the present war; I have been inclined, how- 
ever, to think that, in the settlement of an honor- 
able peace, indemnities. would have rightfully and 
of necessity to be accorded us; and I have not seen 
how else they could be rendered except by the 
cession of territory on the part of Mexico, Ihave 
likewise been disposed to believe that the extensive 
vacant territories between us and the settled parts 
of Mexico must ultimately, in despite of the most 
honest efforts on the part of our Government to 
avert it, attract and be occupied by our pioneering 
population of the West and South. I feared, there- 
fore, these vacant territories would, hereafter, 
prove the source of interminable difficulties and 
wrangles between us and Mexico. They are at 
the same time so far removed from the central gov- 
ernment of Mexico, and must, under her rule, so 
‘long be unsettled or distracted by adventurers and 
savages, that I believe their loss would add to, | 
rather than diminish the real power and resources | 
of Mexico, With these views, I was and still am 
disposed to think it would be wise and best for all 
parties, that in settling the existing war by an hon- 
orable treaty, arrangements should be made for the 
retention by us, on liberal terms to Mexico how- 
ever, of the sparsely populated or wholly unset- 
tled territories of New Mexico and California. In 
my opinion, neither of these acquisitions could re- 
sult in any special advantages to the southern 
States of the Union, since their occupation as | 
American territory and reduction to culture would 
but furnish rival ‘products, to reduce, in the mar- 


j 
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tainly, in my opinion, they will; for I see not 
how, with that bill a law, the South can possibly 
vote a dollar or a man to effect conquests in which 
her people are not merely refused all share, but 
which are to be made the immediate means of at- 
tack on their institutions and property. But, sir, 


| I entreat gentlemen who may intend to vote for 


that bill wholly or in part from that view, not to 
delude themselves with the belief that the effects 
of such a law are to end there. Most wretchedly 
will they be deceived. In contrast with the effects 
of that law, the question of the prosecution of the 
war—of the acquisition of the most extensive ter- 
ritories—shrinks into insignificance. It is to jn- 
volve, sir, the momentous issue of the union of these 
States. 

Let gentlemen only pause and reflect on the 
character of the proposed bill. Let them remember 
it proposes a prospective, permanent, fundamental 
law forthe action of this Government in all time; 
that its clear aim is to direct the legislation, and 
enlist the whole influence, moral and political, of 
this common Union, to discountenance the institu- 
tions of the South, and to impair and restrict the 


| rights of her people to their most valuable prop- 
| erty; that under the pretext of seeking, In jesuiti- | 
cal phraseology, to ‘elevate and dignify the con- ` 


Government to stigmatise the institutions and de- 
preciate and impair the labor and property of the 
people of one-half the States of the Confederacy. 
on which is based the Constitution itself, and ex- 


tion in the acquisition of the common biood and 


| treasure of the Union; and that, instead of making 


their institutions and property the objects of the 


Government, all its practicable agencies are to be 
invoked to discountenance and insidiously subvert 
them. The gentleman from New York does, in- 
deed, venture the assurance—as the extent of the 
right and mercy to be graciously vouchsafed to the 
people of the South—that this Federal Govern- 
ment will not directly overthrow and subvert 
the institution of slavery in the States where it 
exists. That is, in effect, (and how gracious, in- 
deed!) our common Federal Government will not 
openly plunder the people of one-half the States of 
their most valuable property. It will only, by its 
whole influence, and all the insidious agencies its 
legislature can command, undermine their institu- 
tions, and filch away, by slow degrees, their rights 
of property and the value of their labor. How far 
| itis fear or scruple that deters from more open and 
direct assaults, I leave to the casuist who, from the 
character of men, may detect their motives. 

Mr, Chairman, we have had agitations and 


kets of the world, the grain and great staples of the 


wrongs more than enough, for twelve years past, 


the maritime and manufacturing interests of the | 


dition and character of labor,” these northern | 
gentlemen make it one of the chief objects of this | 


That they wholly deny to that people the equality ‘| 


clude them, with their property, from all participa- 


equal protection and conservation of the Federal | 


to bear from our northern fellow-citizens. on this 
subject of slavery. Numerous soéieties have been 
tolerated among them, whose sole vocation it was 
to defame the character and assail the peace and 
property of the slaveholders of the South. -Sov- 
ereign States of the North, and -those:the most in 
fluential, among them Massachusetts and New 
York, have passed resolutions insulting to the feel- 
ings, and have enacted laws in direct conflict with 
the guarantied rights of the people of the South. 
The courts of the Union—nay of your own States— 
have in vain pronounced your laws to be uncon- 
stitutional. You repeal them not, and mobs -en- 
force them, until it has come to such pass, that 
the slaveholders of the South, having their prop- 
erty enticed or stolen to the North, must forego 
the plain remedies of an acknowledged law of the 
Union, enacted in conformity to a solemn provision 
of the Constitution, and forfeit their property, 
rather than encounter the peril of a foul death or 
disgraceful imprisonment as felons. But, sir, these 
wrongs, gross as they are, have been all the acts 
of individuals or of separate States, Hard to en- 
dure as they were, we have forborne, because they 
if could be measurably met and repelled by the asso- 
ciated action of our people, or by the counteract- 
ing legislation of the slaveholding States. On one 
matter, heretofore, this unfraternal and hostile agi- 
i| tation has even crept into and infected this Hall— 
|| a portion of one of the codrdinate departments of 
|i this Government—and then, sir, fora time, ag all 
i| must but too solemnly remember, the Union trèm- 
i bled. But it was cloaked under the guise of an 
| alleged connexion with the right, so sacred in 
ii the minds of the people, of petition, and in con- 
|j sideration of the delusion which, most erroneous- 
jjly, as I think, carried away many from that 
f cause, it after a while ceased to startle and ex- 
| the southern people. But, sir, 
| 


| 


j 
i 


| 
i 


cite, as it ought, 

| not now have we to despise the insane ravings 
| of associated fanatics or the disgraceful violen- 
jį ces of mobs, neither to view merely with indig- 
! nation the invidious resolutiong and unconstitu- 
| tional enactments of northern States, nor yet to be 
¡| Startled at the unbecoming action of one of the 
| parts of the National Legislature. But should the 
| offensive bill of the gentleman from New York 
|i pass, as from the sentiments of northern represen- 
| tatives seems but too likely, we shall be aroused 
i| indeed, and by a widely different spectacle. The cam- 
i| bined action of all the departments. of this Gov- 
ernment—the Government of the Confederation 
| itself{—with. all its agencies of moral and political 
|| influence will have been enlisted in a direct at- 
|| tempt to subvert the fundamental equality of the 
Constitution—in an insidious design to undermine 
the institutions of one-half of the States, and to 
| stigmatize and depreciate their property and their 
| labor. The palpable exclusion of slavehalders, 
with their property, from the joint acquisitions of 
common treasure and blood, would alone have 
sufficed; but the indirect influences and potent 
moral agencies thus, by the legislation of the re- 
| public, arrayed against our property and our peace, 
mmeiasurably exceed even that direct wrong. The 
|; people of the South never could and never would 
|| endure it. The heritage of their fathers would be 
at stake—their own honor would be at hazard— 
| the peace of their homes, the loves and the affec- 
|| tions that cluster around their hearthstones—ihe 
i security of their State and their friends—the for- 
unes and the lives of their wives and their fami- 
ies, would all be wrecked in the final issues of 
i such agencies, unresisted and unrepelled by them. 
| The Union would and must be first sacrificed. T 
tter this in no spirit of bravado or menace; I 
now the people of the South, and I believe it, 

| Neither, sir, do I mean to found upon it any en- 
_ treaty or supplication to the people of the North, 
, or their representatives here. I have none to pre- 
| sent; and if, in the admirable speech of my friend 
| from Alabama, I had any, the least fault to find, it 
; was that his tone was somewhat too deprecatory. 
For the North [ have warning, indeed, while it is 
| yet time—remonstrance, too, if it would avail, and 
; even appeal, if it would be heeded—not, however, 
| to feeling or sympathy, but to their sense of justice 
. and equal rights. Sir, as I have said, we plant 
ourselves on the Constitution. We demand only 
' equality of. right—full communion and participa~ 
, tion in the privileges of our common Union, . We 
ii rest on that which. is more immutable even than 
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the most-sacred instruments of man’s framing—on 
the eternal principles of sheer justice and equality, 
and then, sir, if disunion be forced upon us, let it 
come. Not on us of the South, I am satisfied, 
would itedisasters mainly: fall. - Far from it; and 
T most heartily wish my.time would allow me, as 
I had intended, to demonstrate of how infinitely 
greater weight would-be the calamities resulting to 
the North. [admonish the representatives of that 
section to be wise in time. If not, you will see 
the sources of your prosperity drying up at the 
fountain heads. ‘The great staples of southern 
production, which have fed your commerce, built 
up your cities, and sustained your trade the world 
over, will have been transferred to the fleets and 
marts of other nations. The ever-increasing de- 
mands of the agriculturists of the South for the 
produets of manufacture and mechanical labor, the 
supp 
the Union, reared your factories and filled your 
workshops, will have been answered by a rival 
nation of skill and capital surpassing yours. Your 
lords .of the loom and shuttle—your merchant 
prinices—your wealthy mechanics and thriving la- 
borers—will all have felt the gloom of a common 
«cloud come athwart the sunshine of their pros- 
perity.’”? And when half your ships lie rotting at 
the wharfs—your factories are crumbling stone by 
stone—your workshops resound no longer with 
the busy hum of industry—and your cities are 
dwindling to half their size, you will mourn the 
desolation that has overtaken you, and, in sack- 
cloth and ashes, repent the ‘madness that ruled 
this hour,” You may then remember, amid all 
the bitterness of irretrievable loss, the appeal this 
day made in vain to your wisdom and justice, 
and the representative of the South, who, while 
avoidance of the coming danger was yet easy, with 
candor and fearlessness told you only the honest 
truth. 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 
SPEECH OF MR. W. SAWYER, 


OF OHIO, 

In tue Houses or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, December 28, 1846. 

On the Resolutions to refer the President’s Mes- 
sage to the appropriate Standing Committees. 
Mr. SAWYER said, that he certainly should 

not have taken part in the present debate, but for 

some of the remarks madea few days since by two 
of his colleagues, [Messrs. Gippines and Roor.] 

These gentlemen had, in the plenitude of their good 


feelings, freely indulged in speculations on the ex- || 


isting war calculated to put their own country in 
the wrong, and Mexico in the right. Sentiments 
of this character, reflecting upon the administra- 
tion of the Government, did gross injustice to the 
American nation. ‘They misled the people, and 
paralyzed the arm of the brave, patriotic volun- 
teers, who had rushed to the thickest of the con- 
flict to bleed and fall on the soil of a foreign foe. 
Irise (said Mr. S.) indignantly to repel remarks 
of this description, and to hold up to the sneering 
gaze of their deluded authors that true delineator 
of the human heart, the mirror of their own manu- 
facture, where they can see and mark their own 
deformities. But singular (continued Mr. S.) as 
hasbeen the course of my colleagues and others 


in this debate, I shall by no means be surprised, |! 


if before the close of the present session, they 
should all be found occupying the ground of pro- 
sssed friends of the war, and loading down the 
President with their indignant anathemas that he 
did not push on the fight with greater zeal and 
energy. 
{Mr. GIDDINGS here attempted an interrup- 
tion, but Mr, Sawyer not yielding the floor, he 
said nothing worthy of note, except asking the 
question, whether he (Mr. G.) had ever changed 
his course on the subject of the war.] 
> Mr. SAWYER replied that he was not pretend- 
ing-hehad. Iwas speaking (said Mr. S.) of the 
course of the Federal party here—of the loud de- 
nunciations of the President—of his threatened 
impeachment, and of the furious anathemas which, 
thick as hailstones, have fallen every where around 
us from the Federal batteries of this House, Yes, 
sir, of these [-was speaking; and I now venture 


ly of which, under the peculiar privileges of | 


} 


to repeat the prophecy, that I would not be sur- 
prised if this same party, thus arraigned -against 
their country, should soon turn a short corner, and 
| actually be charging the President with not crowd- 
ing up the war with sufficient energy. i 

What, sir, have been the leading causes of this 
rupture with Mexico? On what foundation. does 
it rest? Who are its authors? What was its ort- 
gin? Where did it begin? Sir, let us look over 
the swelling catalogue of insult and abuse we have 
received from that unfortunate military despotism | 
with whom we are now in conflict. Where, sir, | 
are our long-delayed claims upon that boasted 
country of silver mines which built up the solid | 
columns of the ancient Montezumas? 

Rich and powerful, wallowing “in the wealth of 
a soil whence is dug the mineral that supplies half 
he world with their curréncy—where stands our 
Idng-neglected indemnity? Spoliations upon our 
commerce, sir, were among the numerous outrages 
out of which this war has necessarily grown. | 
! The President in his message has presented us | 
| with a full recapitulation of these various wrongs, | 
and they need not be repeated here. Long before ; 
annexation was attempted, or even dreamed of, | 
serious difficulties existed between the two nations. | 
| Their respective ministers had mutually with- | 
| drawn ere annexation was.a Subject of discussion. 
‘The unpaid claims of our suffering citizens were of | 
themselves amplecause of war. Both General Jack- | 
| son and Mr. Van Buren, when in the presidency, 
: had declared the conduct of Mexico, in the non-set- | 
| tlement of these claims, a justifiable cause of war. | 
| I have (said Mr. $S.) an abstract of these claims | 
| now before me. I will only take time, in illustra- 
tion of this matter, to make reference to one among 
them, and that is the claim of a citizen of Maine, 
whose vessel had been wantonly pressed into the 
Mexican service for the transportation of Mexican | 
troops. While thus forced by the strong arm of 
power to yield obedience to the mandate of authori- 
ty, the Mexicans rose upon the captive crew, mur- 
dered their commander and mate, run the vessel into 
a Mexican port, and threw all on board into the 
dungeon prison of a mob of outlaws. For this, 
and for acts like this, we claimed an indemnity that | 
| has never been discharged. I trust, sir, that the 
instance here alluded to—only one among a cata- 
logue of outrages, the bare mention of which is 
enough to redden every true American cheek—will 
sufficiently demonstrate the justice of a war that 
seeks remuneration for injuries so high-handed and 
flagrant. And now, sir, in view of this singular 
discussion, its causes and consequences, I have one 
serious proposition to make to my colleague who 
| spoke last upon this subject, [Mr. Roor,] that, as 
I am quite desirous that his peculiar speech should | 
| circulate in my district, 1 hereby propose that we | 
| exchange lists, that his speech be sent among my | 
i people, and I will, with great pleasure, see that 
mine goes among his constituents. [A laugh.] 
Certainly these can be viewed in no other light than | 
| as terms perfectly equitable and fair; but 1 will | 
venture the prediction, now, that the proposition 
will not be accepted. Nothing, surely, can be 
| better calculated to make democrats in Ohio than 
just such speeches; and I hope, for the good of the | 
cause, they may be multiplied around us thick and 
fast. | 

In further reference, sir, to the particular wrongs ; 
we have suffered, and the special grounds and | 
causes of the war in which we are now involved, | 
I take occasion to make a short quotation from a | 
man who once stood deservedly high in this coun- | 
try: Lallude to John Forsyth, of Georgia, sir. In} 
one of his official communications as Secretary of | 
State, in 1837, he says: 

“ ‘These wrongs are of a character which cannot be toler- 
ated by any Government endued with a just self-respect, with | 
proper regard for the 
enlightened concern for the permanent welfare of those 
| portions of its people who may be interested in foreign com- į 
į merce. Treasure belonging to citizens of me United States i 

has been seized by Mexican officers in its transit from the ; 

! eapital tu the coast. Vessels of the United States have been į 
captured, detained, and condemned, upon the most frivolous | 
pretexts. Duties have 
! against law, or without law. Others have been employed, ; 
| and in some instances received in the Mexican service, j 
without compensation to their owners. Citizens of the | 
| United States have been imprisoned for long periods of | 
| time, without being informed of the offences with which | 
| they may have been charged. 
i and robbed by Mexican officers on the bigh seas, without 


‘| any attempt having been made to bring the guilty to jus- 
tice,” s 


opinions of other nations, or with an |i 


been exacted upon others, notoriously j! 


Others have been murdered |) 


i 
fi 
{ 
l 


| most palpable and glaring h 


Here, sir, we see for what our President has 
been so flagrantly and unscrupulously denounced. 
Here, sir, in glaring colors stand out some of the 
prominent grounds of the conflict we are now 
waging with deluded Mexico. Here, at a glance, 
may be seen a synopsis of some of the injuries 
we have suffered, the daring outrages for which 
we seek redress; and the same blue-light Fede- 
ral spirit that burnt upon our soil in the two wars 
waged with England is now blazing around us. 
The same disposition to put our own country in - 
the wrong, exists now that existed then. The 
same shameless denunciation of the President and 
his friends prevails now, that did when a foe more 
powerful stood in arms around our homes and our 
firesides. 

Our young and rising Americans should be 
made, everywhere, to understand the true nature 
of this contest. They compose the true ‘ sinews 
of war,” sir, and on them we must depend in the 
hour of need. 

It is my intention, sir, (said Mr. S.,) before I 
sit down, to go into a comparison of some of the 
choice language now employed by the opponents 
of this war, with that which distinguished the blue- 
lights of New England in the Revolution, and in 
the last war. Fearless of all consequences, Í shall 
endeavor to hold up the porrrarrs of these beau- 
tiful blossoms of American patriotism to the rebuke 
of this House and of this nation. ‘Truth is 
mighty, and will prevail,’’ sir. It is not merely 
for my antagonists here that I speak, It is for the 
benefit of the rising age of this community—for 
the sake of the younger classes of our citizens— 
those not only who are very soon to succeed to the 
places we occupy here, but also to all the honors ` 
of this Government, that I have presumed, with 
the capacity that the God of nature has given me, 
to unfold some of the past sayings and doings of 
the Federal party in ihis country whenever the 
sound of war has been heard in our land. 

We have seen, sir, that insult and injury the 
ave been wantonly vis- 
ited upon us by Mexico. We have seen that she 
has impressed our seamen, captured our vessels, ` 
and thrown their crews into dungeons; and we 
have seen, too, that she has robbed and murdered 
American citizens upon the great highway of na- 
tions. And areall these aggressions and abuses— 
these high-handed and downright insults—to be 
considered no sufficient cause of war? In the days 


| of our revolutionary sires, a small tax upon tea, 


(not tea and coffee,) and the unlicensed imprison- 
ment of a few of our brave seamen, drew down upon 
Britain’s head that war, sir, which achieved our 


| independence; and the same Federal cry that raised 


the howl upon the track of our little army then, the 
sahe muttering complaints of injustice to the en- 
emy, the same deep-drawn sighs and groans, the 
same objections to appropriations and to expenses, 
the same identical language, sir, were employed in 
that disastrous hour of desolation that we now find 
filling this Hall with its echoes, and crowding the 
columns of the Federal journals throughout this 
nation. 

Yes, hold up the picture, sir: the opponents of 
the last war characterize this as a war of aggres~ 
sion—a wanton invasion of foreign territory; but 
the American people readily comprehend the full 
force of all this wild denunciation. The Presi- 
dent’s message has settled that matter. Every 
man in this country now understands it; and the 
same judgment awaits it that was pronounced 
upon the Cockade party in 76. In the eyes of 
the Federalists, we never did do anything in the 


| way of fighting, but we were always in the wrong. 


How wretchedly unfortunate that we are never in 
the right! And the authors of this are none other 
than the identical set of political beauties who, 
whether our country be right or wrong, are ever 
found fighting us in time of war, and who profess 
to indulge a holy horror for all further extension 
of our territory. They dislike, it seems, owning 
any more land; and in this they afford a practical 
illustration of the enlarged views of some of the 
early New England Puritans I once heard of in 
my school-boy days, who ‘only wanted great 
America to own jist that little narrow strip way 
down from Bostingtown to Lake Memphremagogs. 
in Farmount State. ‘They would go in for quantity 
clean to Magog, any how, and they’d be darn’d if 
they’d go one inch further.” 
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_ Tam about to turn back a little, and see how far 
Yam borne out in the position I have taken here. 
It is sometimes well enough to refresh our recol- 
lection of the past in these matters. Iam about 
to show that two or three of my colleagues here— 
they who have reeently let lodse such-a flood of 
patriotism upon us—are really good at copying; 
and that the old parent stock, who wept over the 
triumph of our arms in the war. of liberty, have 
faithfully perpetuated their principles in the blood 
of their descendants. These latter, sir, are identi- 
cally the same old Federal party. “Ah! (say 
they,) not Federalists, but higs—we are the 
Whig party.” Yes! and how long since you 
dodged under the wing of Whigery? Some 
twelve or fourteen years. How runs that remark- 
able old saying, ‘‘ assumed the livery of heaven to 
Serve the devil in”—I forget the words exactly, 
but this is its purport. Legitimately, sir, the Fed- 
eralists of 1812 are Federalists now. They have 
never been able to shake off that old colonial garb 
of monarchy, which taught the doctrine that it | 
was “unbecoming a moral and religious people to 
rejoice at our victories.” I-shall go back (said 
Mr. 8.) to revolutionary times. 1 shall endeavor 
to trace out a little of the early history of these 
precious representatives of Américan Federalism, 
as it was in other days. I do not charge them 
with being Tories—a term so harsh might be 
deemed rude in me—but I imagine thata stranger, 
listening to the language of the Tories of the Revo- 
lution, and hearing the slang of the so-called Whig 
party of the present day, would be mightily puz- 
zled to discover the difference. Be this as it may, 
Sir, “out of their own mouths shall they be judg-- 
ed;”’ * themselves being judges,” as we recently 
heard in the sermon of our Chaplain. [A laugh.] 
The Federal party caught up the name of Whig 
about the year 1834. Anterior to that period they 
had been_as speckled as a chequer-board with 
names. They had been known under the various 
designations of * National Republican party,” the 
t‘ anti-war party,” ‘the American system party,” 
‘the Administration party,” “the American peace 
party,” and ‘all the decency party.” Under all 
these watch-eries they rallied, and were prostrated. 
At every election they found it necessary to change 
their party name; but at every trial they met with 
nothing but discomfiture and defeat. Then agrand 
consultation was held—all the round-toed Feder- | 
alists from every quarter of the Union put their | 
heads together to hit upon some name under which | 
the broken fragments of the party could again | 
rally with better success. That of Whig—the name 
of the very party which triumphantly broke them 
down in the war of Independence—was finally 
fixed upon as the false garb under which they 
were to continue to drive on the battle against the | 
Democracy; and the like fatality has attended | 
them under this. new cognomen, “Wherever they 
fly, sir, they cannot escape the deadly poison that 
federalism breathes. It is a taint that has no cure. 
Federalist! Yes, sir, Federalist is the word. 
In spite of all the stratagems, shiftings, and in- | 
trigues of that party—in the face of all its twist- 
ings, turnings, and changes, it is “the same old coon 
still.” And what better, sir, than open treason 
itself, is the name and the creed of a party under 
whose sable flag the enemies of freedom every- | 
where rallied to cry down the first and second war 
of liberty, and who are now mingling their sad and 
melancholy wailings ‘over poor, disconsolate, en- 
fecbled, and oppressed Mexico? Federalist! that 
“ old, time-honored party,” sir, that could look on 
the crumbling ruins of revolutionary fires with a 
smile—which could weep tears of sympathy for 
the misfortunes of our oppressors—that faithful, 
devoted band of worthies who stood firm in Eng- 
land’s cause—those who adopted that name and 
litle, sir, which, amid the clangor of war and the 
struggles of battle, was so lovingly hugged to the 
bosoms of American monarchists, has lost none of 
its original beauties or perfections by time. No, 
sir,a Federalist then, is a Federalist now. The 
same leopard spots that marked him then, cling to 
him still, Dodge it, as they may attempt, under 
the false and deceitful garb of Whig, (a name, by 
the way, which they stole from the very party 
they sought to overthrow,) the word Federalist 
will hang to them like the shirt of Nessus. The 
name which they have assumed they have proved 


themselves unworthy to wear. Yes, sir, Federal- 


ist is the word, and the only word, befitting the 
principles of the British party in this country. Let it 
then be indellibly fixed upon them. Pass it round. 

Let the public press (that true palladium of 
liberty) give it a renewed denunciation throughout 
this land; and let us be careful hereafter, and see 
that no petition for a forgiveness of past political 
sins and iniquities be for a single moment enter 
tained .by the Democratic family of the nation, ex- 
cept such as shall come completely wrapped in 
sackcloth and ashes. 

Since the commencement of this debate, sir, I 
have been looking, cursorily, into our American 
Archives: and what scenes of iniquity are there 
unfolded! The limits allowed me in this discas- 
sion will permit me to notice but few of them. In 
June, 1776, I find that one Abram Cuyler was tried 
and condemned at Albany, in the State. of New 
York, as a revolutionary tory. The following was 
the charge brought against him: He is proved to 
have said, “If twelve or fourteen of the ringleaders 


‘ out of the town of Albany were hanged, matters i 
‘would not be carried on as they now are, to de- | 


‘ prive the people of their just rights by their arbi- 
‘trary proceedings; that he was a friend to the 
‘ Constitution of Great Britain, and the good order 
‘of government; and that England never meant to 


i ‘distress America; that we brought tie war upon 


t ourselves; that the Americans were acting in open 
‘rebellion; that many of the Congress had sinister 
‘ views, and meant only to make their fortunes.” 
And further, that ‘he has, by artful and insinu- 
‘ating speeches, endeavored to depreciate the con- 


‘ tinental currency,” &e. “ [t would be needless,” |! 


say the proceedings, ‘* to enumerate the many scan- 
‘dalous speeches he has made use of against his bleeding 


t country, as a further confirmation, in our opinion, |! 


‘of his unfriendly behavior.”? 


One Andrew Patchen, was on trial at the same |: 


period. 


€ than infidels.’ ”? 


Such was the course of some of our revolution- | 
cary Federalists, who gave ‘aid and comfort to the |! 


enemy;”’ and they called those who thus behaved, 
“ Tories;” but at this late day, the same kind of 
language is used towards our bleeding country, and 
those who use it call themselves “ Whigs?! !! 
They once, and recently, had another cognomen, 


with which we are all familiar, which they set | 
forth as emblematic of their principles, * that same | 


old coon.” Ihave, said Mr. Sawyer, some know- 


ledge of this animal. His habits are peculiar. To 


avoid its pursuers, by breaking the trail, it would l 


run up a tree, and, climbing to the extremity of the 
outmost branches, would drop thence upon the 
ground; or, if the tree leaned against or touched 
another tree, it would run down that. At other 
times it would throw itself into a stream, and con- 
tinue its progress in the water for a great distance, 
so that its track should be hidden, and nothing left 
by which its course could be traced. Just such 


had been the course of the Whig party. At one |. 
time they called themselves ‘Federal Republi- į 


cans;”’ but they dropped that to avoid being track- 
ed; then they dived down and took the water, 
and came out ‘* American System” men; but their 
pursuers were still at their heels tracing out the 
identity of the party from name to name. At last, 
after a long break, they were once more seen as 
s“ Whigs;” and then the Democratic party were 


obliged to resort to facts to prové that it was still |! 


the same “ crittur.”? Now, his colleague [Mr. 
Grppines] told the nation in his speech, that all 
the precious blood spilt in Mexico would be found 
on the President’s skirts, and he threatened him 
with judgment beyond the limits of time; his only 
wonder had been that the pulpit had not taken a 
more conspicuous stand against the war. And, as 
the best possible proof of the deep-rooted Federal 


| principles of one of my-honored colleagues, [Mr, 
Guppines,] I here make a liberal extract or--two 
i from his late speech upon this floor. Here isthe bold 
charge he unscrupulously levels against the Presi- 
dent of the United States.. I almost tremble in my 
shoes for the poor, defenceless victim of ‘attack. 
If he really survives, under the guns of such a bat- 
tery, he will indeed be bullet-proof against one. of 
the deadliest fires that ever raked an enemy. ; 


“ But, sir, thisis an Executive war. It was commenced 
by his orders. He directed our army to leave ‘Corpus 
Christi,’ to enter the Mexican setiicments, and to take a 
position upon the ‘Rio Grande,’ without advising with Con- 
gress. It was under his orders that the battles of ‘Palo 
Alto’ and ‘Resaca de la Palma? were fought.. The laménted 
Ringgold, and those who fell with him in those sanguinary 
conflicts, together with those who bled at Fort Brown, were 
victims to his unhaliowed ambition. ‘For their loss he is 
| responsible atthe bar of public sentiment. © Before the peoa 
| ple of this nation I charge him with their murder. Theim- 
| precations of those who were there rendered widows, and 
: ofthose made orphans, and of those who were there ren- 
| dered childless, must in coming time rest on him. And in 
i| the day of final retribution, the blood of ouf slaughtered 
countrymen will be required at his hands. In that dread 
responsibility I will take ho share. Against this war, in all 
; its forms, I ever have, and ever shall, put forth my humble, 
|: but my earnest efforts. g 
| A few days since, a political friend of the President, in 
i: debate on this floor, complained that the religious sentiment 
: of the nation had been invoked against this war. Sir, every. 
|, principle of our holy religion comes in conflict with this 
|} war. What, sir? will you talk to Christians about sending 
|! an army to invade a neighboring nation? to shoot down our 
it brethren of Mexico upon their own soil? to storm their.for- 
tifications, to cannonade their cities, to involve whole fami- 
lies, consisting of all ages and of both sexes, in those revolt- 
j| ing scenes of blood and slaughter, which were witnessed at 
li Monterey and at Tabasco? Can we expect Christians.to 
i; remain silent while reading the dark list of damning crimes 
i which have been committed upon a weak and distracted 
f 
i 
f 
I 


| people, by those armed ruffians and marderers who have 
! been commissioned by this Government to make war upon 
our fellow beings on the other side of the Rio Grande 2” 


Here is a specimen of the old Federal spirit 
that found favor in the New England pulpits in the 
ii war of the Revolution. But further hear this moral 
| teacher on the horrors of war. Again he says: 


‘| “Js it expected that the religious sensibilities of our people 
will slumber in silence, while our nation thus ‘reeks with 
crimes which smell to heaven? Will the President and 
| his supporters smother the religious feelings of the nation ? 
Will they silence the voice of those whose vocation is to 
proclaim ‘peace on earth und good will to men? Tt appears 
| to me that moral darkness has spread over our Jand, or these 
things would not have passed by so silently. Lregret to say 
that the clergy have not spoken on.this subject as becomes 
| the ‘ministers of the gospel of peace.? The history of the 
| world shows that national erimes. have ever been follow 
| ed by national judgments.: ‘This Government has hurried 
to premature graves, without any just cause, at least four 


thousand human beings, who had committed no crime, 
i neither had they offended us, or. our Government. Many 


| thonsands in this Government and in Mexico have been 
clad in mourning, and afflicted with the loss of husbands, 
|| brothers, and sons. And can we hope to escape the penalty 
|| so manifestly due to our national crimes? ‘Do we expect 
j| that the immutable law of justice will be suspended or 
| repealed, in order that our nation may pass unpunished? 
| Sir, Y would earnestly invoke every preacher of the gospel, 
very professor of our holy religion, every lover of his 
country, to put forth his utmost influence to stop this tide 
i of crime, of physical and moral death, now rolling over 
Mexico.”? 
ii _ What name shall be given to language like this? 
| What shall it be called? If it deserve a milder 
ii designation than that under which the trials at 
| Albany were had—if, indeed, it is really anything 


_but old Federalism, double distilled—if demon- 
‘ strations like these really come short of “ giving 
that aid and comfort’? to the enemy which has 
|; been spoken of, in the name of all that is sacred, 
where did it receive its baptism ? Who, sir, is the 
| man thus boldly arraigned and charged before high 
heaven with the blood of the heroic spirits who 
; weltered and fell in the battle-strife at Palo Alto 
and at Monterey? He is none other than the great 
civil head of the American nation; the man who, 
without the voice of Congress, has neither the 
power to make or declare war. As the Execu- 
| tive of the Government, he was required to act in 
|: the prior negotiations, and all these, sir, breathe a 
| spirit of forbearance and a desire for conciliation 
worthy the high place he holds. In all-possible 
© ways, and by all possible. means, the President 

sought a settlement of existing difficulties without 
i the necessity of an appeal to arms; and in this, 
i sir, he was nobly seconded by the Cabinet around 
|i him. Mr. Walker once observed, that “ on the 
i 


i subject of war he was almost a Quaker.” Mr. 
_ Secretary Marcy, at the head of the War Depart- 
i ment, once beautifully said, that ‘war has been 
|! (the severest scourge which has afflicted the buman 
i ‘family, and peace among nations their happiest 
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«condition. | All must perceive (says Mr. Marcy) 
and rejoice in the fact, that the spirit of the age 
“tends'to peace. He is not the friend of man that 
«would not do all that in him lies to give force and 
“fenergy to this spirit, and who would not rejoice 
“to see it infuse itself into the councils of nations,” 
In a like spirit, Mr. Secretary Bancroft, late of 
the Navy Department, in allusion to pending diffi- 
culties, feelingly remarked, that *‘ we who remain 
“at.home will water the tree of peace, so that its 
*roots.shall strike to the very heart of the earth, 
‘and its branches tower to the heavens. We will 
“so nurture and protect it, that its verdure shall be 
“perennial; that no spirit of animosity shall sway 
sits branches; that not even a spirit of discord 
€ shall rustle its topmost boughs.” And Mr, Post- 
master General Johnson, too, emphatically says: 
“I believe that international war has just and hon- 
t orable substitutes: such asa liberal justice in trea- 
* ties, negotiation, and arbitration; and that the time 
“has comet, when obligations to settle differences 
«without. resort to the sword may safely be made 
“a part of treaties between Christian nations.” 
This is the language, sir, of the President and 


his Cabinet; and itis the language and the feeling 
of. the ‘entire. mass of the American people. No 
one wants war, so long as the untarnished honor 
of the nation can be preserved. It holds out an 
alternative, to be embraced only when stern neces- 
sity demands it. We have seen that that hour has 
fully come. To shrink from the conflict now, 
would be weak and cowardly. Our rights have 
been invaded, abused, trampled upon. And it was 
not until after all negotiation had ceased to hold 
out the promise of an amicable settlement, that the 
great. blow was struck, from which there is no re- 
treat but that which must result from an honorable 
peace. In the meanwhile, our domestic enemies 
are actually doing us and the country more posi- 
tive injury, than our open foes in the mountain 
gorges of Mexico. 

Here, tirade after tirade are thrown before the 
country, to harrow up the public mind, and to sow 
dissension and discord among our citizens; but ex- 
amples of this character, as we have seen, are not 
new. Our two former wars were full of them, 
though it would seem that the copyists of the pres- 
ent day have far outstripped the originals. I have 
put my hand on several of these precious speci- 
mens of “love of country ” recently: those, mainly, 
which came from public mectings, from public jour- 
nals of the day, and from the pulpit, in 1812 and 
1814, and some of later date. 

The first of the series, I take from the Boston 
Gazette of 1814: 

«Let no man who wishes to continue the war by active 
means, by vote or lending money, dare to prostrate himself at 
the altar on the fust day, for they are actually as much par- 
lakers in the war the soldier who thrusts the bayonet; 
and the JUDGMENT OF GOD WILL AWAIT HIM!? 

Again: 

“Will FEDERALISTS subseribe to the loan? Wil THEY 
lend money to our national rulers? "To what purpose have 
Federalists exerted themselves to show the wickedness, to 
rouse the publie sentiment AGAINST rr, and to show the au- 
thors of it, not only to be unworthy of public confidence, but 
WIGHLY CRIMINAL, if they now contribute the sums, withont 
which their rulers must be compelled to sto p—must he compel- 
led to return to the policy and measures under which this 
‘country was once at peace and in singular prosperity.?? 

The next is one among a series of resolutions 
adopted on the 14th July, 1812, on that old stamp- 
ing ground of Democracy, the State of Massachu- 
setts: 


“ Resolved, That our rulers [James Madison, &e.] have 
prostrated our national character, sacrificed our vital inter- | 


ests, and finally involved us, unprepared, in the calamities 
of war.” 


The following is extracted from an address of 
the Federalists of Boston, in August, of the same 
year: 


“Inan evil bour, Mr. Jefferson gained the Presidential 
chair. Our country, then prosperous, has been grievously 
oppressed by ruinous commercial restrictions, which, for 
many yéars, have been wantonly imposed by the Govern- 
ment of the United States; and ifs measure of iniquily is now 
filled up by a declaration of war aguinst Great Britain—a war 
tinpolitic, unnecessary, and unjust. 

ee Our common interests, liberties, and safety, are now [1812] 
more injured, opposed, and endangered, by the doings of our 
deh a ian Government, than they were when, in 1775, we 

cup arms to protect and defend them against the 
of the British Government.” i E ye 


The United States Gazette, of Philadelphia, held 
forth as follows during the last war: 


i tinue to 


passions of a corrupt and imbecile Government.” 


“ The wat is purely Democratic. It was undertaken for 


Democratic and not for national purposes. Let DEMOCRATS, 
therefore, terminate it in the best manner they can. WE HAVE 
NO PARTNERSHIP IN THE MATTER. We say again, let the 
Democrats end their ridiculous war in the best way they 
can; and if, in so doing, they surrender any of our essential 
rights, the nation will employ competent men for the recov- 
ery ofthem.” * * x to * s EJ 

te The war has hitherto been the war of a party. Letit so i 
continue, and so he terminated! The disgrace will then con- 
he the disgrace of the party, and not of the nation— ; 
A CONSUMMATION DEVOUTLY TO BE WISHED. Letthose who | 
have hitherto abstained from the war continue to abstain, 
and thereby preserve the honor, and so far as they still re- 
main, the resources of the COUNTRY FOR THE EV ENTS 
WHICH ARE TO FOLLOW !? 


The Worcester Spy, of 1814, has the following 
very pitiful, grave, disconsolate, and solemn decla- 
rations, as to the justice of the war of 1812. The 
editor of that paper is more honest than some of 
his kindred; he does not dodge Federalism at all: 


“We have uniformly entered our solemn protest against 
this desolating war, which originated in the wicked, malignant 


« No republican people were ever so harassed, perplexed, : 
and disgraced, by a captious and eorruptset of rulers, as the 
people of this country.” 

“ Such a Government is worse than none.” . 

c The evils the Federalists have long predicted are thick- 
ening upon us, and in our affliction let us always remember, 
it is James Madison and his party that have brought these 
calamities on us”? E 

« This obstinate, infutuated man, plunges us into a wanton, 
wicked war—a cringing coward? . 

« Our cowardly captain-gencral galloped his poor beast 
thirty miles from the battle-ground.”? 

Now, (said Mr. S.,) I will try and show what | 
sort of stand the pulpit took during the war of 
1812. I hold in my hand several sweet speci- 
mens of pulpit oratory, vented at that momentous 

eriod. A Mr. Gardiner, pastor of Trinity Church, 

oston, gravely told his congregation— 

“That it was a war imexampled in the history of the } 
world; wantonly proclaimed on the most frivolous «nd ground- 
less pretences, against a nation from whose friendship we 
might derive the most signal advantages,‘and from whose 
hostility we have reason to dread the most tremendons 
losses. 

“ Every provocation has been offered to Great Britain on 


our part, and our resentment has risen in proportion as she || A AS I 
T pure, re prope i not your business, or murder could be hid trom the sight of 


has shown a conciliating spirit. 

« Let no considerations whatever, my Lrethren, deter you, at | 
all times, end in all places, from execrating the present war. 
It is a war unjust, foolish, and ruinous. It is unjust because 
Great Britain has offered us every concession short of what 
she conceives would be her ruin. , 

“ As Myr. Madison has declared war, let Mr. Madison carry 
it on. ‘ 

<The Union has been long since virtually dissolved ; and it 
is full time'that this part of the disunited States should take 
care of itself” | 

So much for the patriotic fire of the pulpit in į 
“ the days that tried men’s souls.” And now for | 
some further specimens of this pulpit eloquence. | 
Let us listen fora moment to the Rev. Mr. Osgood, 
pastor of the Medford Church, in 1812: : 


“c Tf, at the command of weak or wicked rulers, they un- | 
dertake an unjust war, each man who volunteers his services | 
in such a cause, or louns his money for its support, or by his 
conversation, his writings, or any other mode of influence, 
encourages its prosecution, that manis an accomplice in the 
wickedness, LOADS HIS CONSCIENCR WITH THE RLACKEST 
CRIMES, BRINGS THE GUILT OF BLOOD UPON HIS SOUL, AND 
IN TIF SIGHT OF GOD AND HIS LAW IS A MURDERER. | 

«Were not the authors of this war in character nearly 
akin to the deists and atheists of France; were they not men 
of hardened hearts, seared consciences, reprobate minds, and 
desperate wickedness, it seems utterly inconceivable that they 
should have made the declaration.”* 

«& One hope only remains, that this last stroke of perfidy 
muy open the eyes of a besotted people; that they may 
awake, like a giant from his slumbers, and wreak theirĝven- 
geance on their hetrayers, hy driving them from their stations, | 
and placing atthe helm more skilful and faithful hands.” 


If the fountain-head of sympathy is not already 
run dry in tears of contrition for poor persecuted 
Britain in the last war, just see how the Rev. Dr. 
Parish, another of the ermine, disposes of the 
patriots of that day: 

< Let every man who sanetions this war by his suffrage or 
influence, remember that he is laboring to cover himself and 
his country with blood. The blood of the slain will cry from 
the ground against him.” 

« How will the supporters of this anti-Christian warfare | 
endure their sentence—endure their own reflections—en- 
dure the fire that forever burns, the worm which never dies, the 
hosannas of heaven—WHILE THE SMOKE OF THEIR TORMENTS 
ASCENDS FOR EVER AND EVER.” 

But enough from these black-robed gentry of 
other days. I turn, sir, from the sickening fecital 
with loathing and disgust. And now for the deep- | 


drawn sighs and lamentations of more modern |! 


times. 


The Federal press of this country seem deter- 
mined not to be oltstripped by their religious teach- 


Mg AEE ois 
cious morsel of editorial patriotism, “ brother 


; characterized their proceedings. 


ers of old. The editor of the New York Tribune, 


| cl 


among the sharpest set and keenest of his creed —~ 


i who has kept himself on short allowance and fed . 


on bran bread until his skeleton frame is fairly 


whittled into the anatomy of a Calvin Edson—thus 
breaks forth upon the war: 


_ “ WHAT MEANS THIS WaR?—The House of Representa- 
tives has virtually declared war against Mexico. What is 
implied in that? 

“Tt means that, so far as our Government can effeet it, 
the laws of Heaven are suspended, and those of hell estab- 
lished in their stead. It means that the commandments are 
to be read and obeyéd by our people thus: Thou shalt kilt 
Mexicans; thou shalt steal from them, bate them, bwn their 
houses, ravage their fields, and fire red-hot cannon balls into 
towns swarming with their wives and children. Itmeans 
that we are to stop producing food, clothing, and comforts, 
and turn to making swords, bullets, chain-shots, shells; and 
all the devilish enginery of human carnage. It means that 
we are to exhaust our treasury, multiply taxes, ineur public 
debts, and mortgage the sweat and blood of honest Jabor for 
untold years to come. It means seeurity, quiet, and glad- 
ness, are to be driven from earth and ocean, and their places 
usurped. by butchery, rape, devastation, and horror. Ft 
means that improvement 1s to be arrested, the blessed arts 


| Of peace negiccted, and the world recede toward the mid- 
| night of barbarism.”? 


I don’t know, sir, but in the face of this pre- 
ar- 
diner,” as well as ** brothers Osgood and Parish,” 
will have to give in, It seems fairly to outstrip 
them all. Before any rump Federal court that could 
be raked together, it would beat the cleverest thing 
they have ever said, and give them twenty in the 
game, For this beautiful blossom of the imagina- 
tion, the Mayor of New York should have him 
immediately voted the freedom of the city. Due 
honors should never be cruelly withheld from the 
truly deserving. But the Tribune editor, with a 
spirit of patriot fire yet unquenched and unsub- 
dued, could scarcely permit this modest expres- 
sion of his feelings to stand alone. He follows up 
his hand, and thus appeals to the whole people of 


| this country: 


_* People of the United States, your rulers are precipita- 
ting you into a fathomless abyss of crime and calamity! 
Why sleep you thoughtless on its verge, as though this was 


God by afew flimsy rags called banners? Awake and arrest 
the work of butchery ere it shall be too late to preserve 
your souls from the guilt of wholesale slaughter! Hold 
meetings! Speak out! Act!” 


Following the lead of the Tribune, (though, } 
confess, in something of a modified tone of bitter- 
ness,) the Ohio State Journal, the leading Federal 
print in my own State, adopts the following, in 
reference to the horrors of this war: 

“Mr. Polk and his advisers, who have brought this war 
upon us, begin to repent of the madness and Jolly that have 

K * * * ka 
They are anxioùs to throw upon Mexico the responsibility 
of bringing about the war. ‘Chey would represent our Gow- 
ernment as kind and forbearing, under long-continued provo- 
cations and aggressions. They would proclaim Mexico the 


ssor, and charge upon her the butchery of American 
us on American soil??? * Si * k " 


“The Whigs were willing to a man, to vote means to 
defend our soil, and rescue our gallant army, endangered by 


| the WEAKNESS AND WICKEDNESS OF THE PRESI- 


DENT, but they were not willing to expose the country to 
all the horrors of a protracted war by declaring the war 
already commenced, when they had received no official 
notice that the war-making power of Mexico had authorized 
an assault, * — * £ * Ifthe blood ofgalicnt men 
is to be spilled, if the treasury is to be impoverished, our 
vessels plundered and scuttled, and their crews butchered, 
if our coast is to be exposed and the uation made to feel the 


į horrors of war, they wished the country to remember who 


brought about these, things.” 


And the editor of the Boston Atlas, faithfully 
chiming in with the rude anathemas of “ those who 
had gone that way before him,” vehemently ex- 
claims, “AU the wrong of the war—all the evil of it— 
all the sorrow it may occasion, belongs to Mr. Polk.” 
And how promptly and well, too, did one of my. 
colleagues, at the last session, give vent to the like 
expressions of condemnation in this Hall. Pitch- 
ing his voice to the most indignant and inflamma-~ 
tory tone, he proclaimed to us here: ‘Send your 
‘armies, in the proseéution of this ILLEGAL, UN- 
f RIGHTEOUS, and DAMNABLE WAR, to the moun- 
‘tains of Mexico, and disease and the foe will 
‘ sweep them off in thousands.” 

I come now to the late speech of one of my col- 
leagues, [Mr. Roor.] Here is an extract, which 
makes it a perfectly clear case that we are most 
outrageously in the wrong in our conflict with 
Mexico. This attorney for Mexico, who thus 
appears here in vindication of the injured rights of 
that “ poor oppressed people,” has made a pretty 
bloody affair of it on our part. This is his lan- 
guage: ` 
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« As to where the first blood was spilt, there was no dis- 


pute. But there was dispute as to whom the territory be- į 
ionged. It was Mexico’s as clearly as the city of Mexico 
itself. The United States never had had possession of it. 


In the valley of the Rio Grande, where the United States 
Government had caused the first blood to be spilt, there were | 
Mexicans whose grandfathers lay buried there. It was an 
inference which gentlemen drew, hut wholly unsupported 
by facts, that American blood had been first shed by Mexico 
on American soil. 
on for conquest. Oh! no, * + 
to charge nothing for the poor fellows who had been slaugh- 
tered? How much would they charge foraman? ‘No. Let 
them not submit that question to the House, bat ask the 
widow and orphans to fix the amount; and then they would 
find that they had got crime enough against Mexico to take 
her last acre. Somebody had got to square up and foot the 
bill. If the widows could not bring them to account, God 
would bring them to account. 

I shall leave the account of this gentleman to be 
settled with his constituents, and turn to notice for 
a moment how promptly his Excellency Governor 
Bebb, of Ohio, squares up to the same good old | 
Federal creed. In his late Inaugural, he says: 


“And how, with the Constitution of the United States in 
our hands, proclaiming that Congress alone shall have power 
to declare war, can we behold a President of the United 
States trample that sacred instrument in the dust, deliber- 
ately, and without the advice of Congress then in session 
involve the country in a foreign war of conquest, and yet 
“not dare give utterance to our indignant condemnation of 
his unconstitutional acts! Where is the man who docs not 
know and fecl that this Mexican war isa presidential war! 
A war which, before its commencement, Congress would 
“not have declared! A war begun without adequate cause, 
and without any great, justifiable, and commensurate object, 
compatible with the interests and integrity of the Union.” 

Mr. S. said he had plenty more of the same sort: 
he might read hundreds of sermons in the same 
strain. And he could quote hundreds of resolutions, 
such as the Whigs were passing now, putting our 
own courtry all in the wrong and Britain in the 
right. These gentlemen could shed pious tears 
over the death of Mexicans: they called it murder 
and piracy—unprovoked butchery of a peaceable | 
unoffending people! massacre of defenceless women 
and children! Jt might be a fact that some women 
and children, too, had perished in the conflict. 
When had it been otherwise? Did these gentle- 
men shed any of these tender tears, and vent any 
of these doleful complaints when the British turned 
their Indians on our frontier? Were no women 
and no children butchered then? But one of their 
leading men could declare in open Senate, that, 
though the British were battering down the walls | 
of the Capitol, he would not vote a dollar to be 
put into the hands of the President, to prevent it. 
Such was their language then, and such it is now. 

Thus it was that by speeches and by the press, 
gentlemen on the other side gave “aid and com- 
fort’? to the enemy. These speeches of members | 
of Congress, and these articles in the Whig pa- | 
pers, had gone through all Mexico, and were read 
in “the halls of the Montezumas.’? And by lan- 
guage like this the Government and people of 
Mexico were strengthened and encouraged to be- 
lieve that a large and powerful party in the United 
States were on their side. Now, he would ask 
gentlemen to suppose that articles of such a strain 
were published in the Mexican papers against the 
Mexican side of the question. What would be 
their effect here? Should we not at once conclude 
that Mexico was divided, that there was a rapture 
in her councils, and that she would soon have to 
submit—just as the British Ministry and nation 
thought in the last war, and just as they had con- 
cluded in the war of the Revolution? But they 
were mistaken in both cases, and Mr. S. could 
here tell the Mexicans that the great body of the 
American people were not against this war; but, 
on the contrary, believed it just, and were resoly- 
ed to prosecute it to a successful issue. 

Gentlemen objected to taking Mexican territory 
as indeninity for what Mexico owed for spoliations 
and robberies: this they denounced as unjust, un- 
constitutional, oppressive, cruel, and devilish. But 
his colleagues (both lawyers) must give him leave 
to tell them that this was just what they did them- | 
selves every day. They had done ita thousand 
times for their own clients, whether the parties 
were willing or unwilling. If it was damnable in 
us to do it to Mexico, it was no less so in these I 
gentlemen to do it to their neighbors. But it was 
not damnable, nor érael, nor unjust at all; but 
night, perfectly right. We had got a judgment 
against the Mexican Government: they acknow- 
ledged the debt, but refused to pay. One of their Í 
Congresses had passed an act ordering payment to 


+ 


* But did they mean 


Tt was said that the war was not carried |. 


be made us, but the next Congress had repealed 
the law. Well, it was said they were unable to 
pay; they had no money. Then, we then took out 
a @stress warrant and put itinto the hands of Gen- 
eral Taylor to levy on their lands and chattels, 
make the money, and return the warrant into 
court. Was this wrong? Was this damnable? 
Did not these very gentlemen themselves do that 
very thing every day? It was their business, their 
trade; they shed no pious tears over their neigh- 
bors whose property was distrained. They knew 
it was right. How happened it that when England 
made her conquests we heard from these gentle- 
men none of this mourning? Oh, no! it was all 
right then; it was all well enough; no d——n was 
threatened. But when we insisted only on our 
own,-what an outcry was raised! what. doleful 
lamentations over the murdered Mexicans! 

A gentleman from North Carolina had under- 
i taken to prove to him that the Whigs were not 
opposed to the war, because the Legislature of | 
that State had voted money to pay the expenses 
of clothing the volunteers who were going to fight 
the Mexicans. Yes, they had voted the resolution; 
but under what circumstances? After adopting a 
preamble, in which the Legislature declared that 
the President had caused the war! This blurred 


word “repeal” there, or it would’nt tell well’ in 
other sections of the State. To make it at all pala. 
table to my constituents, he had to: trim a little, 
| With the promise to recommend other laws. How 
faithfully he has fulfilled these pledges to the people 
of Mercer, may be gathered from the following in 
his Inaugural: ss os 

“ Let those enactments, vi 


ery properly, by nniversal con- 
sent, denominated “the black laws of Ohio,” ‘be repealed. 
They are impolitie, unjust, and inhuman ; at war with the 
genius of our free institutions, aad the spirit of the age in 
which we'live.?? 

I find no qualification here: no. law recommend- 
ed to preserve our free State from being flooded 
with free negroes from the slave States. ~ Let us 
for a moment examine the laws denominated “ the 
black laws of Ohio.” The first passed upon the 
subject was in 1804, the second year following our 
State organization. This law’ was amended in 
1807. Jt provides that all negroes and mulattoes 
coming into Ohio shall give bond and security in 
the sum of five hundred dollars for their mainte- 
nance and good behavior; and on their failure to do 
so, the overseers of the poor shall remove them forth- 
| with. No person is allowed to hire or employ a 
negro or mulatto, unless he has given bond. ‘No 
negro is allowed to testify in any court of justice 
where a white man is party to a suit.. The chil- 


all the patriotic brightness that the act would other- 
wise have had. It divested it of all claims to patri- 
otism. That was the way the Whigs showed them- 
selves patriotic. They could never doa handsome, 
patriotic thing, without encumbering it with “ ifs,” 
and “whys, and “wherefores,” and “ there- 
fores.” [A laugh.] 

Mr. S. said that his colleague [Mr eared ; 
had boasted very loudly about his being sustaine 
by his district. 

Mr. GIDDINGS disclaimed havin 
such boast. 

Mr. SAWYER begged his pardon. Tt was his | 
other colleague [Mr. Roor} who had doneit. This 
colleague had boasted much about his large major. 
ity, and how his people sustained him, do what he | 
would. But the gentleman was mistaken. He 
would be a minority Representative in the next | 
Congress. A majority of five hundred and five 
votes had been cast against him. He was ina! 
minority in his own district; nor did he stand alone 
in this matter; there were three or four more in the 
same predicament. A plurality of candidates had 
been run by the opposite party, and among the 
strife these gentlemen got elected. But they were 
not Representatives of the majority of their con- 
stituents in their districts. But Mr. S. could boast 
with truth that his district had sustained him; for, 
though he had gone the whole figure, fifty-four 
forty and all, they had increased his majority by | 
fourteen hundred votes over all other candidates. 
Mr: 8. occupied a proud position: his boasting 
colleague did not. He had been condemned by 
the people; a majority of his district had not sus- 
tained him. -A mere fortuitous circumstance had | 
given him his seat. | 

[Mr. Gippines, interrupting, said that the third | 
candidate’s votes would have been given to Mr. 
Root had that candidate not run.] 

To which Mr. S. replied, that was quite proba- 
ble, for he believed there was very little difference 
in Ohio between the self-styled’ Whigs and the | 
į Abolitionists. 

There is, said Mr. S., just now, a most glorious 
state of things in Ohio. I will cite the attention of | 
this House, and of this country, to the subject of j 
Abolition there. At our last election, the Federal | 
candidate for Governor (Mr. Bebb) came out for 
a repeal of what are usnally termed “the black | 


g made any 


dren of blacks cannot now enter our conimon 
schools, nor participate in. the common school 
fund. 

These are the laws asked to be repealed by our 
Federal Governor. Suppose a repeal effected: 
What then? Why, the negro occupies an equal 
footing with the whites, except in the holding of 
office and voting at the polls. Repeal these laws, 
and see the inducement of the free negro to make 
Ohio his home. There he is made a witness, can 
educate his children, and, to a great extent, be- 
come a freeman: thus degrading the poor white 
laborer by becoming his competitor, and, finally, 
perhaps, his master. In many districts we ma 
there see the poor white child crowded from the 
schoolroom, and his place supplied by darkies. 
Besides this, they will be forced to become the 
playfellows and associates of the black urchin, or 
be compelled entirely to abandon the school-house. 
All this, sir, and more, to feed the appetites of a 
few crazy fanatics ‘and their Federal allies. Let 
us look, for a single moment, in all seriousness, at 
this condition of things. 

The Governor of Virginia, our near neighbor, 
holds the following language in his late message 
to the Legislature of that ancient Common- 
wealth: 


“In certain sections of our Union the free negro is re 
garded as an American citizen, and entitled to all the rights 
and privileges of that proud and lofty station. We ean send 
him to those places. Indeed, Iam assured that he will be 
received with pleasure. Removed by communities, his 
domestic and social ties would be preserved; and emigrated 
to such communities, while we could be relieved from:a 
most intolerable evil, he would have his prospect of better- 
ing his condition greatly improved. 

& I regard our free negro population as one of our greatest 
evils, aud to get rid of it is one of our highest duties. Great 
nay be the apparent difficulty of accomplishing this dè- 
sirable measure, it would dwindle into insignificance under 
a bolá and decided treatment. But all I now propose is, the 
of a law providing that each county, at our next 
annual cleetion, shall have the right to vote upon the ques- 
tion of removing the free negrocs within their respective 
limits beyond the Commonwealth.” 

Compare this, sir, with the late Inaugural of the 
Federal Executive of Ohio. It will be seen that 
the Chief Magistrate of a contiguous slaveholding 
State urges a speedy removal of the free negro; 
while the Governor of a free State is for repealing 
all laws which go to prevent the liberated ‘slave 
from making Ohio his home. The effect’ of all 


laws.” In some districts he did this, in others he 
dodged the question. ; S 

[Here Mr. Gropines inquired where it was that | 
| Mr. Bebb had said he was not for an uncondi- 
tional repeal of “ the black laws?’’] 

It was, said Mr. S., in my own town of St 
Mary’s, sir, and I stand prepared to prove it when 
denied by Mr. Bebb or any of his friends. Yes, 
Mr. Bebb there denied that he was for a total re- 

eal of those laws; and his reason was obvious. 

e well knew that a large majority of his political | 
friends in that section were opposed to such repeal. | 
It was therefore necessary, in such an atmosphere, | 
: to advocate a partial repeal, and for the enactment ! 
of such laws as would prohibit further negro emi- | 
i gration into Ohio. He must merely “ mouth” the | 


this, sir, will be readily understood. Carry this 
out, sir, and the free States, and particularly those 
of the West, will be literally overran’ with emi- 
grating blacks. f $ 

I am reminded here, gir, of an. anecdote, which 


| will, perhaps, sufficiently Hlustrate my views on 
H this head. 


It seems that a sick traveller once, 
calling for a meal at an inn, had a plate of butter 
placed before him perfectly black with flies. ‘“Take 


‘lit away, (says he,) and tell the landlady to send 


l 
i 
l 
H 


the flies and butter on separate plates, and I will 
mix them to suit myself.” 

I am satisfied, that, instead of desiring the abo- 
| lition of slavery, it is our bounden duty to give it 
| every opposition in our power, unless it be coupled 

with colonization. If slavery is to exist in this 
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the slave States have had all the benefit 
can result from it,) and the 

to be encumbered with these 
manumitted. blacks. No; Yet them be kept to- 
gether—let them. be colonized; Jet them not be 
turned loose upon Ohio, and other free States, to 
the prejudice and injury of our free institutions. 

I confess, sir, that 1 feel a little sensitive upon 
ihig point. It is but recently that four hundred of 
John Randolph’s manumitied household in Vir- 
ginia were Sent into my district—into my own 
county, sir—to spread themselves among my white 
neighbors and constituents. A few unlocated tracts 
of Government land remained ‘there, on which 
they. wished to settle; but my constituents rose, 
with a commendable spirit of resistance, and with 
the statute book in their hands, demanded secu- 
rity. 
were soon mustere 
ple proclaimed to all th 
t: if you want negroes 

to mingle with you, 
“them to your own firesides. 
come” | 
“TY have mad 
main subject under consideration, in order to set 
right a particular matter connected with the inter- 
esis of my immediate constituents at home. I now 
return for a few words more on the question of the 
Mexican war, and I have done. 

Ulterior measures have been threatened here. 
Come on with your res 
Hold not back in times like the present. With a 

_ raging war abroad, the quicker the one at home is 
disposed of the better. Yes, file your articles of 


country, the 
of it, (if any benefits 
“free States, ought not 


d out of the county. My. peo- 
e Abolitionists around them, 
to come and stop with you, 
and reign over you, take 
Here they cannot 


impeachment, and set down the cause for trial. | 


Let the American nation stand by and witness its 
progress, There once were those among us, sir, 
who will not be present upon the hearing. The 
departed spirits “of the brave men who fell in the 
promiscuous strife, those who covered themselves 
‘with glory on the banks of the Rio Grande and at 
Monterey, led_on by heroes like the chivalrous 
and lamented Ringgold and others, cannot be here 
to chide that reckless spirit of party which sccks 
to put their own land in the wrong In this mighty 
conflict of arms. Nor will the shrill voice of the 
gifted and lamented lamer, of my own State, the 
melancholy tidings of whose death have filled us 
all with sorrow, cver again be heard, in spirit-stir- 
ring strains, within this Hall. He fell, not amid 
the clangor of battle, but on the field of honor, 
uiider one of nature’s severest blows; and, in 
coming time, though the widow *s weeds and the 
deep wailings of sons and daughters may mark his 
little household near the banks of the Ohio with 
sadness and gloom, yet let the tears of affection be 
softened as they flow, 
that it was in the camp of the soldier he fell, and 
that he sank to dust amid the pangs and lamenta- 
tionis of his companions, under the waving flag of 
his country. 


—— 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 


SPEECH OF MR. H. BEDINGER, 
OF VIRGINIa, 


In rus House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 6, 1847. 


In Committee of the Whole, upon the bill providing | 


for the Increase of the Army. 


Mr. BEDINGER said: 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am not one of those who have 
expressed regret at the continuation of this debate, 
or the character it has assumed. And I voted 
yesterday and this morning against taking the 

resent bill out of the Committee of the Whole 
ouse at a specified hour, and I still hope that it 
may be discussed for a day or two longer, and that 
thé debate may have full latitude. For although I 


ath aware that our time is limited, and much im- | 


portant business remains to be done, yet, of so 
much, consequence do I regard the thorough in- 
vestigation of the causes which led to the present 
war and the conduct of the Executive in its prose- 
cution, I would be willing to postpone almost 
everything else, at least fora short time. And I 
rejoice at the continuation of this debate, because 
of the zeal manifested upon the part of the Demo- 


cratic members of this House, in defending their |) could longer remain silent in a cause like this. My i 


This not being given, this black cavalcade | 


e this short digression, sir, from the | 


olutions of impeachment. ’ 


by the cheering reflection | 


t 


country’s honor and their country’s cause against | 
| the reckless attacks of the Opposition. And I re- 
joice at it, moreover, because it affords so admira- | 
ble an opportunity to our 


Federal friends upon this | 
floor, to exhibit to the coun 


try and to the world the | 
sentiments and opinions which they entertain in 
regard to the present struggle of their country with 

a foreign Power. It gives them a fair chance to 
show their hands, to define their positions, to come 
out in their true colors; and I most heartily rejoice 
to discover that they are not slow to avail them- 
selves of it. No gentleman of the Opposition rises | 
to address the committee, upon the subject at pres- | 
ent under discussion, that T do not listen to him | 
| with interest and with manifest signs of gratifica- | 
tion, if not of pleasure. Because I cannot help feel- 

ing convinced that no speech has yet been made 

by that portion of the House which has not ténded, 

instead of weakening, to strengthen the Adminis- | 
tration; to lend zeal and encouragement to the | 
Democratic party throughout the country; and to 
convince the people, yet more thoroughly, of the 
justness of their country’s cause, and the purity 


i injured party;—though, I say, whilst acting thus, | 


and patriotism of the man whom they have called 
to the Executive chair. Sir, 1 do not pretend to 
be thoroughly versed in the mysterious study of 
human nature, nor do I lay claim to any extraor- 
dinary knowledge of the American people; but I 
know enough of both to feel perfectly certain that | 
the attacks upon the Administration which have ; 
i been made by the Opposition, and the sentiments : 
and opinions expressed by them in the course of | 


lence upon the heads of their authors, and their | 
effect will be as a blow aimed at the very vitals of 
that party whose advocates have so unwisely pro- | 
mulgated them here. 
At this crisis, when our country is waging a | 
just war against a treacherous and merciless ag- | 
gressor; when the eyes of the world are upon | 
us, and foreign nations are but too willing to con- j 
demn our conduct, I yet thank Heaven that there 
| is too much of the leaven of patriotism in the great 
mass of the American people, to permit gentlemen | 
to publish with impunity arguments, or rather as- | 
| Sertions, tending directly to sustain the cause of 
our enemies, and directly opposed to that of our | 
common country. And although gentlemen may | 
disguise this matter as they will; though they may 
retend that their attacks are levelled merely at the 
’xecutive—that they are willing to see this war | 
vigorously prosecuted, whilst they desire to hold 
the President responsible as its author. Though 
| they may assert—while with all the zeal and abil- 
ity; all the ingenuity and learning of which they | 
are possessed, they are striving to prove to the 
world that this war was commenced wrongfully | 
upon our part, and without just cause; that the 
| President, in order to bring it about, had usurped 
powers which did not belong to him; that we have 
[been the only aggressors, and Mexieo the only 


ithey may, with the same breath, assert their pa- 
‘triotism, and declare their willingness to see this | 
| unjust war” vigorously prosecuted; yet, let them 
| mark the prediction—the American people will not 
| be satisfied with such special pleading, such nice 
| distinctions, such paltry pretexts; but will hold 
those who would thus paralyze the arm of their 
country, by striving to prove that it has been 
raised In an unjust war, recreant to the high trust 
| confided to them here, and deserving of that con- ; 
i demnation with which such conduct will inevit- | 
| ably be 

time, I should not care how long this debate should ! 


this debate, will ultimately recoil with tenfold vio- |j 


visited. And, therefore, if we had but the į! 


be continued. For I believe the more numerous 
the speeches, and the more violent the attacks of 
the Opposition, the better will it be for our country 
and our party. But whilst F am satisfied of this, 
I do not think, at the sume time, that these speeches 
should be suffered to go wholly unanswered. I 
think, on the contrary, they should be promptly | 
| met and fully answered. I think the sophistry : 
with which they would blind the eyes of the peo- 
ple should be exposed, and their unfounded argu- 
ments fully refuted. f 
This has been ably done by many of the elo- 
quent gentlemen who have preceded me, and my 
oor efforts may perhaps appear superfluous. 
ut, sir, I should feel neglectful of my duty, to | 


those whom I have the honor to represent; if I | 


| paralyzed. 


| ** better 


constituents, approve of this war, and the con- 
duct of the Administration in conducting it. They 
have already furnished two companies of as gallant 
men as ever drew blade in defence of their coun- 
try’s rights, and they would look with suspicious 
eyes upon their representative if he should longer 
remain silent, and hear that war, to which they 
have sent the flower of their youth, denounced as 
unjust; and, therefore, I ask the forbearance of 
the committee whilst I strive to expose some of 
the positions taken by the Opposition, which have 
not as yet been fully met. 

I presume, Mr. Chairman, that while one portion 
of the Whig party upon this floor declare their 
willingness to see this war vigorously prosecuted, 
and whilst another portion refuses to say whether 
it deems the war just or unjust, and whilst another 
declares that it is wholly unjust, and yet that it 
should be vigorously prosecuted, I presume there 
is one thing at least about which there can he no 
doubt: and that is, the position defined by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, [Mr. Roor,}] who addressed the 
committee some days since. For he distinctly and 
unequivocally declared that, in his opinion, this 
war was “unnecessary and consequently unjustifi- 
able,” and that it ought to be prosecuted no further. 
That gentleman is one of those who voted against 
the declaration of war at the last session, and I was 
glad to see that he had the courage to avow the 
sentiments and principles which his vote then indi- 
cated. That gentleman is one of the Fourteen, 
whose names are destined to be ‘*famoas in story,” 
to descend to the most remote posterity—in com- 
mon, however, I fear, with the names of those illus- 
trious worthies who so zealously opposed their 
country in her last great struggle with Great Britain. 
Well, sir, that gentleman distinctly declared that 
the war was unjustifiable and should not be pros- 
ecuted; and in a very few moments after this 
open declaration of his convictions, he, in the most 
unmeasured terms, and with all the bitterness he 
could summon up, denounced the President for 
having intimated in his message that the conduct 
of certain persons amongst us was calculated to 
lend “aid and comfort to the enemy.” 

Now let us look at the matter one moment. It 
is openly declared upon this floor that the United 
States are engaged in prosecuting an unjust war. 
Well, sir, we know this, that ‘thrice is he armed. 
who hath his quarrel just:’* And this is nota 
mere fiction of the poet’s brain; it is not a mere 
beautiful expression, thrown in to fill a sentence 
or round a period; itis a truth, a well-known fact, 
which he, who knew human nature almost as 
well as if he had made it, knew to be a truth when 
he wrote it down. The man who hath his quar- - 
rel just ig, in effect, threc times armed; or, in other 
words, he is the match of three men who have 
their quarrels unjust and unjustifiable, as the gen- 
tleman would prove ours to be. There is no fact 
in Holy Writ more true than this, as the personal 
experience of every man upon this floor will tell 
him at once. With justice on our side, we are 
«elad in panoply of proof; but with her stern 
voice against us, the spirit quails and the arm is 
Then, shall we be told that those who 
in this Hall, or elsewhere, exert their zeal and 
their abilities to array the cause of the enemies of 
their country in the sacred garb of Justice—to fling 
around it the halo of her countenance—to invest it 
with the triple armor of her strength,—shall we be 
told that such men, by such efforts, do not lend 
“aid and comfort” to their country’s enemies? 
Shall we be told that such conduct does not tend 
to chill the zeal and dampen the ardor of their 
country’s defenders? Shall we be told that such 
speeches as many of those which we have heard 


| upon this floor will’ not be read with shouts of 


triumph in the Mexican councils, and in the Mexi- 
can camp? And is the President to be denounced 
for having intimated, what we all know to be true, 
that such conduct does lend ‘aid and comfort” to 
our country’s enemies! But here, sir, I must 
pause a moment for the purpose of congratulating 
the gentleman from Ohio upon his superior wis- 
dom and discretion, which we all know is the 

art of valor.” He is infinitely more 
discreet than many of his friends and allies upon 
this foor. For | ee armed these Mexicans 
thrice, having arrayed them in the impenetrable 
armor of justice, having satisfied himself that 
“conquer they must, for their cause it is just,” he 
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would very discreetly, and very wisely too, back j 
out from all further battle with them, and leave 
them in undisputed possession of all we have 
taken from them, including no doubt the whole of 
Texas, even as far as the Sabine. 

But many of his compeers are much more gal- 
lant and daring than himself, albeit they are less 
discreet. They do not deem the paltry Mexicans 
worthy of their steel until they have three times 
armed them! Gallant and chivalrous souls! they 
cannot consent to prosecute this war until they 
have proved to the world that it is unjust and un- 

“holy. They cannot strike a blow until they have 
arrayed the enemy in the garb of justice, and 
placed in his hand her flaming sword! And yet 
for-the world, for the world they would not be 
régarded as giving “aid and comfort” to the ene- 
my; and the President is denounced because ‘in 
his opinion this tripple armor is calculated to lend 
him aid and comfort! 

Bat, Mr. Chairman, having so broadly asserted 
that this war is unjust, 1 did hope that the gentle- 
man from Ohio would favor us with some proofs 
going to sustain the bold position which he had 
assumed. And I was not a little astonished, when 
listening for facts, to. hear the gentleman coolly 


inform us, “that when he came to write out his || 


speech he would quote some authorities.” | 
Sir, I was foolish enough to suppose that the 
gentleman’s remarks were made to influence this 
committee, to have weight with this House, in 
order that its future legislation might be in accord- | 
ance with his views. 1 was not aware that the 
gentleman was speaking for the benefit.of the 
whole world in general, and for the Mexican 
world in particular, and that the authorities which 
he promised to quote, were. meant for the benefit 
of those who should read, and not for those who 
should hear his speech. ` But, sir, let us examine, 
without prejudice, some of the positions taken by 
that genileman, and others of his party, and see if 
they are tenable. It has been said that we sought 
an unjust cause of quarrel with Mexico, because 
she could not pay us what she owed us, and that 
we found it much more easy to find cause of com- 
plaint against her, our weak neighbor, than against 
Great Britain, our more powerful rival. Sir, is | 
there any truth or any force in that assertion? | 
Did we ever attempt unjustly to exercise our su- 
perior power over Mexico? bia we ever play the 
tyrant towards that republic, which we were ever 
willing and anxiohs to regard as a sister? How 
long did we forbear, how long did we patiently 
endure the wrongs and outrages perpetrated upon 
us by that distracted and most unreasonable coun- 
try? How long did we tender the olive branch, 
and magnanimously strive to obtain justice with- 
out violence? Sir, if we had sought an unjust 
quarrel with Mexico, if we were the ruthless ma- 
rauders which gentlemen would have the world 
believe us; if we had greedily coveted the lands 
and rich possessions of Mexico, and sought un- | 
justly to wrest them from her, what more favor- | 
able opportunity could possibly have occurred to | 
us than when, weak and distracted, feeble and im- | 


the brave sons of Texas, wrought to madness by | 
her own proud acts of oppression and tyranny ?- 
Tow easy would it have been for us then to have 
taken the part of Texas; to have made her cause 
our cause, her quarrel our quarrel; and wrested 
from Mexico her very existence and her name? 
But did we doso? Did not our Government pos- 
itively refuse to interfere? Were not the laws rigid- 
ly enforced, and our citizens forbidden to meddle 
with our neighbors’ quarrels? General Jackson, 
in his seventh Annual Message, in speaking of the 
then existing war between Mexico and Texas, 
uses these words: 

“Recent events in that country [Mexico] have awakened 
the liveliest solicitations inthe United States. Aware of the 
strong temptations existing, and powerful inducements held 
out to the citizens of the United States to mingle in the dis- 
sensions of our-immediate neighbors, instructions have been 
given to the district attorney of the United States, where indi- 
cations warrapted, to prosecute, without respect to persons, alt 
who might attempt to violate the obligations of our neutrali- 


ty,” &e. 

Yes, sir, every effort was made on our part to 
observe that neutrality—a neutrality which, I ven- 
ture to say, would not have been observed by any 
other Power on earth, except the United States. 
‘And if many of our citizens would and did rush to 


i 
becile, she found herself unable to contend with 1 
4 
| 
4 


|| consequently to the United States. As it was then, 


| men will have small weight with the gentleman 


the aid of their brave countrymen in Texas, it was 
not because our Government encouraged or con- 
nived at it; it was because it was impossible for 
the utmost vigilance of the laws to prevent them 
from so doing; it was because the sympathy of 
the American people for the cause of freedom is 
beyond all control. ` ate 

ut it has been said we found it much more 
easy to settle our questions of disputed boundary 
with Great Britain, and we were much more cau- 
tious about coming to blows with her than with 
Mexico. Sir, is this thecase? Did Great Britain 
ever inflict with impunity one-tenth part of the || 


wrongs upon us which we have patiently borne |; 


from Mexico? Did she ever, in the most unwar- 
rantable and unjustifiable manner, refuse to receive 
our Minister when sent on a mission of peace, and 
hurl him with ignominy from her shores? Did |! 
she ever, so far as we were concerned, trample |i 
with impunity upon the laws of nations, and set at |, 
defiance every rule of civil polity which should y 
govern the conduct of one nation in its intercourse !! 
with another? No, sir; it is well known that if |; 
Great Britain, or the combined Powers of all Eu- |! 
rope, had perpetrated against us one tithe of the 
wrongs which we have patiently borne from Mexi- 
co, the vengeance of an outraged people would not || 
have slumbered so long. 

But again; we have been accused of having en- 
croached upon the territory of Mexico by ordering 
our army to the banks of the Rio Bravo. And 
the gentleman from Ohio, as did also many others 
of his friends, boldly asserted that the territory ! 
lying’ between that river and the Nueces belonged 
to Mexico, to Mexico alone, and that by our inva- 
sion of that territory we compelled her to strike 
the first blow. And upon this point particularly 
the gentleman promised tg “quote some authori- 
ties.” Sir, I know nop what authorities the re- | 
search and ingenuity of that gentleman may enable | 
him to produce, in support of his assertion. But į; 
I know that there are some authorities who are || 
entitled to some weight with the American people, 
(however they may be disregarded by the gentle- |; 
man from Ohio,) whose opinions were directly the 
reverse of that gentleman’s; and I shall not wait 
until I “ write out my speech” to quote them. I 
know that such men as Marshall, and Madison, 
and Pinckney, and Monroe—men who aresupposed | 
to have been as well aware of what were the pound- 
aries of ‘Texas, which was then a portion of the 
United States, as the gentleman from Ohio—I know 
that each of them has recorded his opinion, that 
the territory lying between the Nueces and the 
Rio Bravo belonged at that time. to Texas, and 


n 
ii 
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so is it now, a portion of Texas, and of the United 
States. I know that the opinions of these great 


from Ohio, and his friends; but the people and the 
world will probably esteem them of some conse- į 
quence. But, sir, I know that Texas always | 
claimed that territory as her own, and that Mexico || 
never did wrest it from her. . I know, moreover, | 
that Mexico herself acknowledged that it belonged |: 
to Texas. I say Mexico acknowledged it. I know |, 
the reply to this: I know it is said that Santa Ana |i 
acknowledged it when he was a prisoner of war, 
but that Mexico never did. Sir, it is a quibble, it 


Congress was subservient to him; they were his |: 
tools, his minions; and if he had chosen to keep |; 
the faith of the treaty which he entered into with |; 
Texas, think you the Mexican Congress would |; 
ever have repudiated it? No, sir; if Santa Ana i: 
had not been a traitor, as well as a tyrant; if he | 
had been disposed to keep faith with Texas, there 
would have been no further difficulty about this dis 
puted territory... But, sir, so far as the argumen 
is concerned, so far as the abstract question as to | 
the justice or injustice of the present war may be 
affected by it, I care not one straw whether that j; 
disputed territory belonged to Texas or to Mexico. 

I 


The cause of the present war is more remote. 
t did not grow out of our advance into that terri- 
tory. Mexico declared again and again that the 
cause of the war was the annexation of Texas. 
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\; wishes could go 


|! vigorous prosecution of this war. 
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And the order had been given, the decree had gone 
forth, that our army should be attacked long before 
it had reached the Rio Bravo.. “At the present 
date,” (18th of April, 1846) says Paredes, writing 
to the commander of the Mexican army, “ I-sup- 
“pose you at the head of that valiant army; either 
fighting already or preparing for the operations of 
“a campaign;” and “supposing youalready on the 
‘ theatre of operations, and with all the forces as- 
s sembled, it is indispensable that hostilities be com- 
€ menced, yourself taking the initiative against: the 
‘enemy.” Yes, Paredes had pledged himself to 
the Mexican people to wage war against the Uni- 
ted States. He had placed his all upon the cast 
of that die. He believed himself compelled to 
declare war, in order to sustain himself with the 
people. So that it matters not whether we ad- 
vanced to the Rio Bravo or retreated to the Nue- 
ces: we could not have avoided this war. It was 
forced upon us by Mexico, and unless we surren- 
dered the whole of Texas, there was no escape 
from it, 

But we are now asked, for what is this war car- 
ried'on? What is its object? Isit to be a war of 
conquest? I answer, with all my heart I do sin- 
cerely hope so. I hope it is to be a war of con- 
quest on our part: of one conquest after another, 


‘| as rapid and brilliant as those which have already 


‘astonished the world. I trust in Heaven, in the 
i justice of our cause, and in the bravery of our 
armies, that it shall be nothing but a war of con- 
quest. It is waged, sir, for the purpose of procu- 
ring an honorable peace—for the purpose of rê- 
venging the insults-and outrages which we have 
received—for the purpose of avenging the blood of 
our citizens shed on our own soil—for the purpose 
of teaching a barbarous people how to regard the 
laws of nations—for the purpose of teaching demi- 
savages the rules of civilization, of decency, and 
common courtesy—for the purpose of letting the 
world see that we know how to preserve and de- 
fend our rights and our sacred honor. And if my 
vern the action of this Govern- 
ment, everything should be made to yield to the 
One blow should 
| follow another in quick and rapid succession, until 
; Mexico chose to come to her senses. Sir, I am 


| not one of those who, having entered into a fight, 


i dislike to strike hard blows. I would show no 
| mercy, sir—no mercy, until reparation were made 
| for the wrongs we have ‘endured, and the blood 
| and treasure we have spent. I would heed no idle 
: clamors, whether proceeding from the envy of for- 
| eign Powers, or the pretended patriotism of domes- 
tic opponents. Sir, would gentlemen have this to 
be a war of defeats on our part, that they are so 
clamorous against a “ war of conquest??? Would 
they see our armies driven in disgrace from Mexi- 
co, and her flag floating in triumph upon the banks 
of the Rio Bravo? I hope not, sir. I repeat again 
that I hope this war may be prosecuted with vigor’ 
to conquest and to victory; and I believe it will be 
so prosecuted; I rely upon the bravery of our 
armies, and the patriotism of the American people, 
to see it speedily terminated, covering our national 
character with glory and honor. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Ohio, in his 
attack upon the President, when he came to speak 
of his conduct, in connexion with Santa Ana and 
the Mexican Government, said the conduct of the 
President was not instigated by the “spirit of Old 
Hickory.” And I listened with some astonish- 
ment, though with much pleasure, to the just trib- 
ute of applause which the gentleman paid to the 
memory of the illustrious Jackson; and I beg leave 
to congratulate the party to which I have the honor 
to belong upon the merited praise which time and 
the rarely-erring judgment of the American people 
invariably extort, even from the bitterest opponents 
of those who have devoted their lives to the ad- 
vancement and support of the cause of democracy. 


‘Nothing, to my mind, is more conclusive of the 


correctness of our principles, than the respect, the 
admiration, the gratitude and love, with which 
Time hallows the memories of those whose. lives 
were spent in the support of those principles. 
Though nothing was more common during their 
lives than to slander and vilify the great apostles 
of liberty, yet. now that experience has proved the 
wisdom of their actions—-now that time has sane- 
tified their deeds—now that their memories have 
so grown into the hearts of the people that it. is 
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almost. sacrilege to say aught against them—we 
find the very men who were loudest and foremost 
to-condemn, also the loudest and foremost to yield 
theni that merit and applause which the people de- 
mand. You can find no man (in my State at least) | 
sò bold, or so regardless of his own reputation, as 
to address a promiscuous assembly of his fellow- 
citizens. in terms of censure or reproach of any one 
of the great leaders. of democracy who has been 
gathered to his fathers. .From Jefferson to Jack- 
son they are all revered, and none dare speak of | 
them but with deference and respect. Sir, has it | 
been solong, that the memory of it has faded from 
our minds—has it been so long, I say, since these | 
very Halls rang with the denunciatory thunders of | 
the Opposition against the very man whom the gen- | 
tleman from Ohio has chosen to hold up as an ex- 
ample worthy of imitation? Have we forgotten 
how one mighty roar of opposition went forth | 
from the Federal party against every measure pro- 
posed, and every political step taken by General 
Jackson during his administration? How Nero | 
and Caligula were saints tohim? How every stu- | 
pid-dolt, that ever blundered in legislative action, | 
was wise, and every tyrant that ever laughed at | 
the-rights of his fellow man, merciful and just, in 
comparison with him? How, “ from the small 
whisper of the paltry few, to the loud roar of 
foaming ealumny;” ay, sir, from high places, from 
the “godlike” and the ‘great embodiment,” down, 
sir, down to the paltriest political slangwhanger | 
that ever wore out the patience of a ‘Tippecanoe 
club,” all, all united to condemn every political | 
action of the very man whose conduct it now ap- | 
pears the present Executive might copy to advan- 
tage. 

Mr. Chairman, it is one of the attributes of the 
great” and good, that they can ultimately extort 
from their bitterest opponents the applause which 
their conduct merits. And it should be encour- 
aging to the present Administration, and to its 
friends and supporters, to yemember this; for if 
we may judge of the future by the past, the. very 
acts which are now so strenuously opposed, so 
bitterly condemned, will receive from the calmer 
judgment of the people that justification which 


! memory of their grateful countrymen. And so help 
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her acts of frantic madness, compelled your coun- 
try to shed the blood of her citizens in defence of 
her rights. Go forth against the cowardly butch- 
ers who put to the lance every wounded and dis- 
abled soldier whom they could meet at Monterey ! 
Go forth against the cold-blooded murderers of the 
unfortunate Fannin and his men! Go forth in de- 
fence of yur country struggling in a just cause i? 
This, sir, this is thé language which will spring 
spontaneously from every American mother’s 
heart; and thanklessly will he received by them all 
such efforts as we have heard from the Opposition 
here. E 

We are asked “what we mean to charge for the 
lives of the gallant men who fell in this struggle.” 
Their loss is irreparable, I am free to confess. But 


it remains for us to avenge their fall, We charge 
their blood upon those who madly compelled us into 
this conflict. And, sir, those gallant men whose 
loss we cannot repair, shall live forever in the 


me Heaven, so far as my own future fame and repu- 
tation are concerned, i had rather be the poorest 
American soldier who sleeps upon the banks of 
the Rio Bravo, with no stone to mark his grave, | 
and no requiem but the wild winds of heaven, than 
the mightiest Whig orator whose thunders have 
denounced this war and its supporters. I had 
rather have fallen there with the shouts of victory 
heralding me to my death, than live to be remem- 
bered as one of those whose voice has been raised 
to tell the world that their country’s sword is drawn 
in an unjust cause! For I know that I should not 
wholly die; I know that I should live in the memory 
of every man who has an American heart in his 


bosom, as which of our gallant dead shall not? | 


Sir, 

When party rancor lies becalm:4, 

Their memories shall be embalmed — 

Their virtues and their names shall Jive: 

Their grateful country freely give 

‘The tribute of her just applause 

Yo those who die in such a cause! 
and though many bright jewels may hereafter 
sparkle in our escutcheon, still shall their memo- 
ries live on, brilliant and glorious, when the hand 
of their country shall point her future sons to the 


‘sincerely believe they merit. And this Ad- 
ministration, destined to stand forth prominently | 
in the future history of our country as one marked | 
by great and interesting events, will appear to | 
greater advantage when the present reckless at- | 
tacks upon it shall be remembered. Yes, sir, like | 
some tall rock in the midst of the ocean, around | 
which the mighty billows are dashed to picces, so | 
will this Administration stand amid the turbulent | 
waters of party strife; towering above the mighty : 
tide of corruption and folly which shall roll around | 
it, dashing back the proud waves of federalism, | 
and wrecking, against the firm rocks of its purity || 
and patriotism, every paltry craft which shall dare |j 
to attack it. 

But, sir, we have been told, in pathetic strains, of | 
the unfortunate brave who fell in defence of their 
country’s honor, and their weed-clad widows and 
orphans have been depicted here, as monuments of | 
the folly and wickedness of the present war. But, : 
is there a widow or orphan, made such by the | 
present war, who will find comfort or consolation | 
in. reading such speeches or hearing such senti- | 
ments as the Opposition have avowed upon this | 
floor?—speeches and sentiments tending to prove | 
that the cause of the murderers of their husbands 
and fathers is the cause of justice! Think you 
heir broken spirits and bleeding hearts will be 
healed by the effort which gentlemen are making | 
to prove to the world that their husbands and fathers | 
fell in an unjust war? Is it by such means that | 
gentlemen would administer consolation to them? 
Is there an American mother, whose brave boy fell 
at Monterey, who will say to the rest of her sons, 
“ My children, your country is waging an unjust 
war; your brother has fallen in the cause of tyran- 
ny and cruelty; the Administration is responsible 
for his blood; go not forth to this war, draw no 
blade in so unholy a cause, but remain at home 
and imprecate the vengeance of Heaven upon its 
wicked instigators??? Is there an American mother 
who will address her children in languag® such as 
this? Will she not rather say, “ My children, 
your brother. has. fallen fighting gallantly for his 
country’s honor. Go forth and revenge his death. 
Go forth against that unreasonable nation who, by” 


| aid us now to quench the firebrand which has been 


temple of Glory! 


Mr. Chairman, there is one other subject upon | 
which I had proposed to say a few words, bu I} 
confess I feel at present wholly unable to approach | 


itas I could desire. I prefer to do so when I am 


more calm, when I am less excited than I am at} 


present. f allude, sir, to the exciting topic of 


slavery, which has been so unwisely and so un- i; 


warrantably introduced here. Ido not mean to 


discuss it, sir; I do not mean to attempt its discus- |! 
sion; for, besides that I feel unable to do so al | 


present, l do not think the time has yet arrived for |; 
But the time is coming, |: 


us to do so with effect. 
sir, the first blast upon that trumpet has been 
blown; the first mutterings of that thunder have 
been heard in the distance—the first threatenings of | 
that storm which I fear is destined to shake this | 
Union to its firm foundations. And I have only 
to say now, that when it docs come, we will be 
prepared for it. We of the South will be prepared , 


to meet it fully. Sir, I make no threats; I mean i 
We will be prepared to reason fi 
t 


to make none. 
with our brethren; to say to them, ‘Come, let us | 
reason together,” to implore, to beseech them, by 
all we hold sacred and dear to pause while it 3s 
yet time; to regard that sacred compact which binds 
this bright constellation of States together, and to | 


thrown amongst us; and if all shall fail, if all re- 
monstrance shall be in vain, why, then, sir, then— 
we shall still be ready. 

Sir, I love this glorious Union, as which of us j 
doesnot. Bound together by the bonds of sisterly 
love, we are destined to attain the very highest 
position among the nations of the earth. Our 
career is onward; and nothing need impede its pro- 
gress but our own folly. I love every portion of 
this great land; but, sir, there may come, from cer- | 
tain portions of it, provocations so unbearable as | 
to eradicate from my heart every feeling of friend- į 
ship, of kindness, which now lingers there. Sir, | 
I would not love my own sister if she were eter- 
nally worrying me with that which concerned her | 
not; with that which, by her interference, was | 
daily becoming a source of distraction and danger 
to me. I would not love my wife, if I had one, if, 


like the farfamed Mrs. Caudle, she were forever 
taunting me with what she chose to regard as a 
great deformity and annoyance; if, instead of 
Joving and cherishing me, she were forever foment- 
ing dissensions in my household, and conjuring up 
upon the domestic hearth fiends to torment and 
tear me! These northern Mrs. Candies will not 
let us rest by night or day! We get no sleep for 
them! Their eternal din will drive us to distrac- 
tion! They interfere with our domestic matters; 
they enter our very kitchens, and intrude upon our 
most sacred household affairs! Sir, if they are 
tired of us, if they desire to turn us out of the 
family mansion, and bang the doors in our faces, 
let them gontinue this course of conduct a little 
longer, and their object will soon be accomplished ; 
and when they have “played out the play;”" when 
they have done the deed; when they have wrought 
out the work, then, sir, we will shake off the dust 
of our feet as a testimony against them,and there— 
anend! Sir, I forbear; I have no more to say 
upon this subject, which I sincerely wish had never 
been introduced here. I willingly drop the curtain 
upon that future which I fear to look upon. 

In conclusion, sir, I will support this bill with 
zeal and alacrity, and I sincerely hope it will meet 
with no serious opposition. The idle cry of “a 
standing army,” has no terrors for me. That ery 
of wolf, was rung upon the people six years, ago; 


| you cannot startle them with it now. If you re- 


fuse to raise such “a standing army” as this bill 
proposes, you may well anticipate fallen institu- 
tions and prostrate honor! You may well antici- 
pate that Mexico, encouraged by the distractions 
and dissensions of this body, invigorated by the 
fact that what has been deemed necessary for the 
vigorous prosecution of this war has been refused 
to the Administration, will redouble her efforts to 
protract this war, ‘ aided and comforted” as she 
will be by the speeches and votes of a large por- 
tion of this body. 

Sir, there are some persons who will learn in no 
school but one; there are some parties who will not 


' learn even in that school. Let gentlemen profit 


by their past experience; let them merge their 
hatred of the Executive in their love of country, 
and cheerfully lend their aid to such measures as 
their country requires in a crisis like this; or else 
let them, unwarned by the voice of past experi- 
ence, persevere in thei present course, thwart the — 
action of their Government, and reap the reward— 
the reward of reproach and condemnation with 
which posterity will be sure to visit their con- 
duct. 

Mr. Bepwwerer expressed his regret that his 
remarks had been so desultory, but in the short 
space of time allowed to each speaker, it was al- 
most impossible to discuss any subject methodi- 
cally. He coneluded by expressing a hope that 
the bill would not meet with any serious opposi- 
tion. 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 


SUBSTANCE OF 
THE SPEECH OF MR. A. JOHNSON, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 5, 1847. 


In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, the Bill to increase the Army of the Uni- 
ted States being under consideration— 


Mr. ANDREW JOHNSON addressed the com- 
mittee as follows: - 

He said, in presenting himself before the com- 
mittee that morning, he did not intend to discuss 
so much the bill immediately before them, as the 
general questions connected with the war, and the 
policy of the Administration with regard to it. Tt 
appeared to him thatavery strange pos tion had been 
taken by one of the speakers, and not so strange 
either; but, at all events, he thought that the gen- 
tleman was very bold in taking that position. He 
(Mr. J.) could not but admire the spirit, frankness, 
and candor, of the gentleman in taking that posi- 
tion. Great complaint had been found with the 
President for the use he had made in his message 
of the words ‘‘aid and comfort.” Yesterday, 


| however, a position had been assumed, which he 


thought fully authorized the inference that any | 


“a 
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individual, or any party, or clique, who assumed 
that position, were, whether they intended it or 
not, extending “aid and comfort’? tothe enemy 
ofthe country. Yesterday they were told by the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. McGavenry] that 
he did not intend to vote for the bill under consider- 
ation—that he did not intend to vote in favor of 
raising any more armies—that he intended to vote 
against all measures which might be introduced 
into that House for the purpose of prosecuting the 


war, unless there was a certain provision that the |} 


army was to be withdrawn within the legitimate 
boundaries of the United States. Well, if that 
was an indication, to any extent, of the feelings or 
opinions of the party with whom the gentleman 
acted, it seemed to him (Mr. J.) that there was a 
fixed and settled purpose—at least, he had a right 
to infer that there was a purpose of extending ‘‘aid 
and comfort’? to the enemies of the country. T'o 
what was such a declaration equivalent? Was it 


not virtually proclaiming in the ears of Mexico | 


that there was a powerful party in the United 
States that had taken the ground that they would 
neither vote supplies, nor in any way assist their 
own Government in the prosecution of the war? 
That they would vote for nothing, unless the army 
in the field, and the quadron in the gulf, were 
withdrawn clearly within the limits and juris- 
diction of the United States? Did not all that 
indicate a resolute determination to paralyze the 
arm of the Government of the United 


5 


change in the Administration could perchance be 
effected? It was holding out a powerful induce- 
ment to the Mexican Government to resist our 


arms to the last; protract the hope that in the next || 


Congress majorities would be changed, and there- 
by supplies to the invading army would be stopped, 
and the whole force withdrawn within the legiti- 
mate boundary of the United States, and the exist- 
ing difficulties between the Governments would be 


settled on terms the most favorable to Mexico. It |j 
was understood—the position had been taken be- || 


fore the country—that the Democratic party, with 
the present Administration at its head, intended to 
prosecute this war until an honorable peace was 
made. Butif the opposite party took the ground 
that they would resist the grant of any supplies, 
would it not afford a powerful stimulant to the 
enemy? Yet that was certainly a fair deduction 
from the repeated declarations made yesterday by 
the gentleman from Indiana, to whom he had allu- 


ded, and who had expressly stated that if the | 


opinions he had uttered were not those of the 


hig party, then he was no longer a Whig. It | 


was, then, for his party to declare whether he was 
really a Whig or not. But it was not his (Mr. 


J.’s) design to occupy much of his time in any | 


reply to the gentleman from Indiana. 

A. few days since they had been favored with a 
speech from one of the “immortal fourteen’? who 
voted against the bill authorizing the President to 
receive into the United States army fifty thousand 
volunteers, and appropriating ten millions to defray 
theexpenses. Yet now th 
bold and unabashed front, stood up before the 
House, and resisted all supplies! The gentleman 
declared that he intended to 
tion; and in the effort to establish and maintain a 
plausible position for himself and his party, the 
genileman had attempted to impose upon the coun- 
try, proof which was nowhere to be found. He 
[Mr. Hupson] assumed the position that the troops 
of the United States had invaded Mexico; and 
attempted to maintain his position by reference to 
documentary evidence. As he (Mr. J.) did not 
wish to occupy much time in paying his respects 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts, he would 
ask their attention to one item only of the evidence 
adduced by him in support of his position, in 


order that the House might discover how the SEN- || emissar 


tleman has mutilated his authority. The gentle- 
man quoted in his speech what purported to be an 
extract from one of the letiers of the American 
chargé d’affaires in Texas. The gentleman said: 
«Mr. Donelson, writing to Mr. Buchanan from Galveston, 
under date of June 2, 1845, says: ‘It is believed that Mexico 


is coneentrating troops on the Rio Grande, where Texas us 
yet has established no posts? ? 


_ That was thrown in by the gentleman, in con- 


nexion with other items, for the purpose of proving | 


an admission, on the part of Mr. Donelson, that 


l tes, and ; 
protract the war by every possible means, until a! 


at same gentleman, with | 


persist in that opposi- | 


7 
l 


| that specimen brick of the fabric which he had 


the country was Mexican territory; that Texas 
had established no posts there as yet. But when 
the House came to the paragraph from which that 
garbled quotation had been made, they would per- 
ceive the monstrous injustice to Mr. Donelson— 
the shallow artifice upon that House, which had 
been attempted by the honorable gentleman from 
Massachusetts. What did Mr. Donelson say? He 
said: ; 

“It is believed that Mexico is concentrating troopson the 
Rio Grande, where Texas has as yet established no posts. If 
this be so, it is possible that Texas may send a force there to 
remove intruders.” > 

They would be “ intruders” upon the soil of the 
State of Tegas, of course! After that sample of 
the honorable gentleman’s suppressio veri—after 


reared, the House would be enabled to judge of 
the integrity of the structure. That gentleman had 
talked a great deal about Cæsar, and usurpers, and 
all that sort of thing—the usual staple of declama- 
tory opposition. In the introduction of his speech 
he had quoted a remarkable passage from “ Cato.” 
They all knew—and he (Mr. J.) made the remark 
in no disrespect—they all knew the singular air of! 
sincerity with which the gentleman was accustom- 
ed to deliver his speeches, and which at once | 
į stamped them with the impress of honesty. When 
he read that paragraph from Mr. Donelson’s letter, 
it was not at all strange that he (Mr. J.) should 
have been disposed to allow it to pass without 
questioning it, though it did sound rather oddly. 
But in running- over the correspondence, he (Mr. 
J.) happened accidentally to discover the great 
discrepancy presented. Now, he knew not what 
system of ethics the gentleman had honored with 
his homage—he did not know in what school of 
morality he had been educated—but certainly this 
he would say, that an individual who could delib- | 
erately and wilfully suppress a material portion of | 
a paragraph, and employ the balance of it to estab- 
lish a proposition wholly unauthorized by the | 
paragraph when taken together, placed himself in | 
a position of which that House and the country | 
were fully competent to judge. He(Mr. J.) was 
not accustomed to inquire into the private charac- 
ter or relations of members of that body; but it 
did strike him with no little surprise, when he came 
to reflect that this thing had been done by one who 
had been solemnly dedicated to the service of God 
—whose business was the care of souls—who held 
a commission from the skies to reform men, and 
qualify them for a future state,—he did think that 
it was a singular thing, and entirely irreconcilable 
with his (Mr. J.’s) ideas of sound morals, to make 
use ofa paragraph in that way, in order to establish 
a proposition directly the reverse of that enunciated 
in the paragraph itself. Yet the air of extreme 
candor and sincerity with which the thing was 
done, was quite irresistible! Jt reminded him very 
much of a picture which he (Mr. J.) had seen 
hanging on the fireplace in a certain gentleman’s 
room which he once happened to visit. The pic- 
ture represented Diogenes bending downward, and, 
with lantern in his hand, apparently engaged in | 
studying the head of an individual. “He (Mr. J.) | 
approached a little closer and read the lines— 
Diogenes his lantern needs no more, 
An honest man is found—the search is o'er!” 

And when he came to examine to whom the very 
complimentary couplet was meant to apply, lo, and 
behold—Daniel Webster was the man! “Now, he 
thought that, after the interesting little specimen 
of the gentleman’s ingenuity, to which he had just 
directed the attention of the House, nobody could 
doubt the propriety of directing the lantern of Dio- 

| genes to the countenance of another honorable gen- 

| tleman from Massachusetts! But the gentleman, 

| while speaking of the President, the war with | 
| Mexico, and the army of the United States, had 
applied to the President the reply of Cato to the 
y sent by Cesar, while in the Senate at! 


| 
i a 
| Utica: 
| “ Bid him disband his legions; 
Restore the Commonwealth to liberty; 
Submit his actions to the public censure, H 
And stand the judgment of a Roman Senate: 
Bid him do this, and Cato is bis friend. 
H Nay, more: though Cato’s voice was never raised 
To clear the guilty or to varnish crimes, 
Myself will mount the rostrum in his favor, 
And strive to gain his pardon from the people.” 


3 i 
How remarkably appropriate the words of the! 
honest Cato in the mouth of one who had discov- | 


i| proper reference to be known? 


ered himself to be capable of so mutilating—so dis; 
torting from its true sense, b suppressing an es+ 
sential portion of it—tite declaration of another’ 
The voice of Cato 
. Never raised to varnish ewmes1?? pi 
If he (Mr. J.) remembered the run of the play 
from which the gentleman had, with so much pro- 
priety, made the quotation, there was a Serpro- 
nius who performed a prominent part in the drama. 
He pretended to be Cato’s best friend, and, to use. 
his own language ; 
i é PIL bellow out for Rome and my country, 

And mouth at Cæsar till F shake the Senate p”? 
whilst at the same time he was engaged in a con- 
spiracy with Cæsar to perpetuate his usurpation, 
and, in the sequel, the base conspirator was found 
openly arrayed with the enemies of Cato. Titis 
for the House and the country to determine which 
of the two characters, Cato or Sempronius, is the 
most applicable, in the present condition of our 
public affairs, to the member from Massachusetts. 
But he (Mr. J.) was proud to boast that, in that 
government, they had no Cæsar, and needed no 
Cato to ask his pardon from the people. They 
had no need of a Pompey to meet him on the plains 


| of Pharsalia. ‘There was no need of a Brutus to 


assassinate him in the Senate chamber. a 

Mr. J. said he should devote the remainder of 
his short hour to some extraordinary passages in 
a speech delivered by one of his colleagues a few 
days since [Mr. GENTRY. 

Mr. I. E. HOLMES. 
order. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state 
his point of order. : . : 

Mr. HOLMES. He is out of order in alluding 
to the gentleman by name. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Suppose my colleague to 
whom I refer is not in the House, how is the 
I followed the 
rules of common sense—a commodity in which 
some gentlemen do not appear to deal. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair recognises the 
rule, but does not conceive that in this case its 
spirit has heen violated. 

Mr, JOHNSON. The gentleman from South 
Carolina will now please come to order. 

Mr. HOLMES. Has the Chair called me to 
order? ; ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN, Certainly not. <00>, 

Mr. JOHNSON. The Chair ruled that I was 
not out of order—that’s all. Mr. J. proceeded: 
He would go on with his remarks as briefly as pos- 
sible. His colleague [Mr. Gentry] had com- 
menced his speech on matters and things in general; 
as follows: i 

“ But his course had been changed: changed in part by 
the remarks of gentlemen in the debate yesterday, and in 
part, and indeed chiefly, by the denunciations contained in 
the message against those who belonged to the same political 
party with himself. The language held by the President in 
the part of his message alluded to, had induced him to alter 
his purpose, and to speak now. And he spoke now more 
for the purpose of showing that he was not afraid to speak 
than for anything else. 

“The President of the United States in his message to both 
Tfouses of Congress had descended from the dignity of his 
high station, and violated the propriety of his office by assu- 
ming that all who dared to call in question the propriety of 
his acts in Originating and continuing the present war, were 
guilty of affording ‘aid and comfort? to the enemies of the 
United States: terms which seemed purposely taken from 
the legal definition of treason: and his friends in the debate 
of yesterday, if not called upon, had vulunteered to reiterate 
the same charge against every independent American free- 
man, who should have the temerity (and as they seemed to 
think the insolence) to call in question the conduct of the 
Chief Magistrate.” 


That was the purpose, then, of his colleague—to 


x 


I call ‘the gentleman to 


| Show that he was not afraid to speak. They all 


remembered the passage in the message of the 
President to which his colleague had alluded, and 
which had prompted him to make such a bold 
manifestation of his determination. not to: be in- 
timidated. His colleague, therefore; was such a 
brave man that he would afford aid and comfort to 
the enemy, in order to show that he was not afraid 
of the denunciations of the President! But Mr. J. 
preferred calling the attention of the House to the 
passage in the Presitlent’s message, so much com- 


| plained of æy his colleague. He then read as fol- 


lows from the message: 

“T deem it to be my duty to present to you, on the present 
occasion, a condensed review of the injuries we had sustain- 
ed, of the causes which led to the war, and of its progress 
since its commencement. This is rendered the more neces- 
sary because of the misapprehensions which have to some 
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extent prevailed as toits origin and true character.» The war 
has been represented as unjust and unnecessary, and as one 
o£ aggression on Our part upon, a weak and injured enemy. 
Such erroneous views, though entertained but by few, have 1 
been widely and extensively circulated, nat only at bome, 
but have been spread throughout Mexico and the whole 
world. -A more effectual means could nothavebeen devised į 
to encourage the enemy and protract the war than to advo- 
cate and adhere to their cause, and thus give them ‘aid and 
comfort.’ ?? : 

He (Mr. J.) could not see why his colleague 
had become so fired at this portion of the message. | 
If his colleague was not one of the‘small number 
alluded to in the paragraph, he had no right to 
complain; but my colleague has taken high ground 
upon the allusion by the President to giving “ aid 
and comfort” to the enemies of the country. It 
seems from his language that he has joined the į 
enemy of the country for the purpose of being in |! 
opposition to the President of the United States. || 
He makes use of the following emphatic lan- 
guage: a sa 

«Mr.G. said he had chosen to express his sentiments |} 
now, simply in order to bring himself within range of these 
denunciations. He chose to identify himself with those | 
who were thus accused,” 

It was to bring himself withi 

“denunciations—to unite himself 
cused! In order to discover his independence, 
gentleman had v 
mies of hiscountry 
self with his constituents, 
J.) to say. But as a repres 
Tennessee, he (Mr. J.) regarded it as his duty to 
place this matter in its true light fully before the 
country. His colleague went on and said, in reply |i 
to aremark from Mr. Kennepy, that ‘his object 
had been to show how mach he despised and scorn- 
ed the President.” Was not that a patriotic speech 
from the mouth of a representative from the State |! 
of Tennessee? Could no explanation be afforded 
of the course and conduct of his colleague? He 
(Mr. J.) thought he had aright in this case to look 
to the combination of circumstances, and draw | 
his own conclusions. The people of the State of | 
Tennessee had been canvassing, or were preparing 
to canvass the claims and pretensions of various 
aspirants tothe gubernatorial chair, amongst whom 
was his colleague. Another gentleman—a distin- 

mished Whig who had been at the storming of 

Aonterey, where he had rendered signally impor- 
tant service—had also been brought into the can- 
vass. That gentleman had been probably regard- 
ed as likely to command popularity from his ser- 
vices with the brave volunteers; and his (Mr. J.’s) || 
colleague, it somehow appeared, did not now enter- || 
tain the same views with regard to the war and 
the propricty of conducting it with vigor, that 
he entertained during the last session of Congress. 
Now he seemed to have a holy horror of the war. |) 
He seemed to be monstrously opposed to the ac- | 
quisition of territory. How far that gentleman : 
might he swayed by a conviction that some | 
of those who had gained laurels in the war might i 
stand in his way, he (Mr. J.) would not say. 

Mr. GENTRY. Will the gentleman allow me 
to make one remark? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I cannot give way, as it would 
consume my time, which is now rapidly passing 


away. 
i My. GENTRY. I want to correct the gentleman 
as to facts. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Of the facts, there can be no 
doubt. I may be wrong in my inferences; but I 
think, @fter all, I am fully sustained by my prem- 
ises. He knew (Mr. J. went on to say) that 
frequently men rushed eagerly into a campaign in 
order to fight a little and get a shot and a scar, and 
then return home to claim great credit for their 
bravery and patriotism. Well, he could not say : 
that he had much approbation to bestow on sach | 
personages, and was inclined to concur in the | 
opinions expressed by one greater than he ever | 
hoped to be—that most of these wars got up a | 
brood of heroes which it took an age or two to get | 
rid of. But his colleague appeared to entertain | 
ome dread of running even odds against an indi- 
vidual who had distinguished himself at Monterey. 

But the gentleman wenton, and charagterized the 
President as a despot, and all that sort of thing: 

£t But who would give us back our lost liberties, our vio- | 
Jated Constitution? When a petty usurper had come into | 
power without the will of ‘the people of these States, ‘and i 
almost without‘the wish or knowledge, even of his own | 
party, and without qualities in his own character to com- ' 


nthe range of the8e 
with those thus ac- 
the 


Y Whether hecould sustain him- | 
it was not for him (Mr. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


H 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 


oluntarily joined in with the ene- |j 


entative from the State of |; 


| courtesy. What ideas the gentleman entertained 
| of courtesy it was not for him 
but certainly the language 


| one professing feclings of kindness and courtesy. 


The Mexican War—Mr. Andrew Johnson. 


mand the respect even of the meanest persons in the coun- 
ry. : 

It would seem fromthe extract just read from 
his colleague’s speech, that the great American 
| chart of liberty had been dragged from its high 
i place, torn in pieces and trampled under foot. That ; 
we were now walking amid the fragments of a 
ruined and violated Constitution. : Not content 
with making the charge of a petty ‘f usurper, 
he condescends to make a low personal fling at the 
Executive of the nation, to gratify, he (Mr. J.) sup- ; 
| posed, some private grievance. That was certainly 
courteous from one Tennesseean to another! It was | 
highly respectful language to apply to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. He said that the Presi- 
dent had come into power “without the will or 
consent of the people, and almost without the wish | 
or knowledge of his own party.” Now, if the 
gentleman applied that to himself, he would not be 
so far mistaken. He (Mr. J.) thought that there ! 
was one Mr. Jones, formerly Governor of Ten: | 
nessee, and many other distinguished Whigs, who | 
were opposed to the gentleman’s occupying a seat 
in that Hall. The case was entirely parallel; and 
indeed there were very few individuals, perhaps, 
on that floor who. had not encountered opposition 
from distinguished men of their own party. But 
there was evidently a personal feeling of hostility 
against the President of the United States, although 
lin making a personal explanation, his colleague 
i had disclaimed any personal feeling. The gentle- 
man had declared that he entertamed no unkind 
feclings to the President, and that he had been ac- 
customed to meet him on terms of gentlemanly 


(Mr. J.) to say, 
he had applied to the j 
President sounded rather oddly in the mouth of 
But the gentleman proceeded and said: 


«Pho President was going to conquer a vast region of 
country, larger than all the old thirteen States, and add it to 
this Union.” 

Where did the gentleman find a 
thority for such a bold assertion? 
the President himself on that subject. Let them 
refer to the passages in his message, (which were 
too long to read there,) alluding to the acquisition 
of Mexican territories, and then judge how bis 
colleague was sustained. 

[The following are the passages referred to by 
the honorable spcaker:] 


shadow of au- 


« Teongratulate you on the success which has thus attended 
our military and naval operations. In less than seven months 
after Mexico commenced hostilities, ata time selected by 
herself, we have taken possession of many of her principal 
ports, driven back and pursu sd her invading army, and ac- 
quired military possession of the Mexican provinces of New 
Mexico, New Leon, Coahuila, Tamaulipas, and the Califor- 
nias, a territory larger in extent than that embraced in the 
original thirteen States of the Union, inhabited by a consid- 
erable popmlation, and much of itmore than a thousand miles 
from the points at which we had to collect our forces and 
commence our movements. By the blodkade, the import 
-and export trade of the enemy has been cut off? 

« Whilst the war was in a course of vigorous and suc- 
cessful prosecution, being still anxious to arrest its evils, and 
considering that, after the brilliant victories of onr arms on 
the eighth and ninth of May last, the national honor could | 
not be compromitted by it, another overture was made to 
Mexico, by my direction, on the twenty-seventh of July 
last, to terminate hostilities by a peace just and honorable 
to both countries, On the thirty-first of August following, 
the Mexican Government declined to accept this friendly 
overture, but referred it to the decision of a Mexican Con- 
gress, to be assembled in the early part of the present month, 
T communicate to you, herewith, a copy of the letter of the 
Secretary of State proposing to reopen negotiations, of the 
answer of the Mexican Government, and of the reply thereto 
of the Secretary of State. 

«The war wil continue to be prosecuted with vigor, as 
the best means of securing peace. It is hoped that the 
decision of the Mexican Cong , to which our last over- 
ture has been referred, may resultin a speedy and honorable 
peace. With our experience, however, of the unreason- 
able course of the Mexican authorities, it is the part of wis- 
dom not to relax in the energy of our military operations 
until the result is made known. In this view, itis deemed 
important to hoid military possession of al) the provinces 
which have been taken, until a definitive treaty of peace 
shall have been concluded and ratified by the two countries. 

“The war has not been waged with a view to conquest; 
but having been commenced by Mexico, it has been carried 
into the enemy’s country, and will be vigorously prosecuted 
| there, with a view to obtain an honorable peace, and there- 
| by secure ample indemnity for the expenses of the war, as 
| well as to our much-injured citizens, who bold large pecu- 
niary demands against Mexico.” 


| Wascit not apparent (Mr. J. contin 
| his colleague had made assertions entire 


ued) that 
ly unsus- 


i 
| 
Pee., i: 
F 
| 


Let them hear |! č 
i| Tennessee, was voted for by the whole 


| tained ? 


| dent had rushed forward on his own mere motion. 
i a usurper, 


| ation of Texas to the United States. 


| ment of the United States. 


i of M 


| President to enable him to carry out his own am- 


bitious purposes. Mr. J. then read the following 
extracts from Mr. G.’s speech: 

_ But the first question Mr. G. desired to ask was, How 
did this war come into existence? By whom had it been 
made ??? * v * ” a K x * 

“It was the war of the President, commenced and carried 
on for his own objects, without the consent of the body to 
whom exclusively the Constitution had committed the war- 
power in this Government.” k * * * 

«The President was an execntive officer, but whose will 
didhe execute? The willof the people? Mr. G. had heard 
no such expression of their will; they had nowhere de- 
clared it to be their wish to annex half a dozen Mexican 
provinces to this Union. No—no such thing. Yhe Presi- 
He was 
a violator of the Constitution; and it would be 
treason, mora} treason, not to denounce him.?? 

Mr. J. continued. Bold assertions, truly! It 
was, indecd, rather a decided position which the 
gentleman had assumed. The inquiry, then, 
fairly came up, Whose war was it? Had the 
President of the United States involved the coun- 
try in that war? Did the President begin the war? 
His colleague flatly asserted that the President 
rushed into the war “on his own mere motion.” 
Let them now appeal “ to the law and to. the tes- 
timony.” In 1845 there was a struggle in that 
House between the two great political parties as 
to who Mould have the honor and credit of intro- 
ducing a resolution there that would be most ac- 
ceptable to the country, and best secure the annex- 
That struggle 
was between the Whigs and the Democratic party. 
Several propositions were brought forward, but all 
were voted down. Who concocted—who matured 
the proposition that was accepted? Was it the 
President of the United States? Was ita Whig or 
a Democrat? Why, it was his (Mr. J.’s) worthy 
colleague [Mitton Brown] who introduced the 
measure there, after the various democratie pro- 
positions had been voted down; and that res- 
olution, introduced by a good Whig of the State of 
delegation, 
both Whigs and Democrats of the State of Ten- 
nessee. The resolution he referred to prescribed 
all the necessary steps to be taken for the admis- 
sion of Texas into the Union as one of the sover~ 
eign States.» 

‘The resolution was approved by the President 
of the United States on the first day of March, 
1945. Immediately after the approval of this reso- 
lution by the President, Almonte, who was then 
Minister Extraordinary from Mexico to the Gov- 


i ernment ‘of the United States, on the 6th day of 
| March, protested against annexation, and declared 


that it was just cause of war on the part of his 
Government. Mr. J. then referred to the follow- 
ing part of the protest alluded to: 

“For these reasons, the undersigned, in compliance with 
his instructions, finds himself required to protest, as he does 
in fact protest, in the most solemn manner, in the name of 
his Government, against the law passed on the 28th of the 


| Tast month by the general Congress of the United States, and 


approved on the Ist of the present month by the President 
of these States, whereby the province of Texas, an integrant 
portien of the Mexican territory, is agreed and admitted [se 
consiente y admite} into the American Union. The wader- 
signed moreover protests, in the name of his Government, 
that the said law can in nowise invalidate the rights on 
which Mexico relies to recover the above-mentioned prov- 
ince of Texas, of which she now sees herself unjustly de- 
spoiled; and tbat she will maintain and uphold those rights 
at all times, by every means whieh may be in her power.’” 


He (Mr. J.) continued, by saying, that after 
this protest was entered by the Mexican Minister, 
(Almonte,) the republicof Texas went on and com- 
plied with all the requisitions of the resolution 
prescribing the manner and the mode of annexa- 
tion—forming her constitution, which was repub- 
lican in its character, and presented to the Govern- 
In due time (on the - 
99th day of December, 1845) the resolution admit- 
ting the republic of Texas into the Union as a sov- 


jereign State, was approved by the President of 


the United States; his colleague, [Mr. Grnrry,] 
with the whole Tennessee delegation, voting for 
the passage of the resolution. 

The passage of the resolution by this Govern- 
ment on the 29th of December, 1845, admitting the 
republic of Texas into the Union, the Government 
exico assumed and considered a consumma- 
tion of the cause of war, and refused to receive our 
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Minister, Mr. Slidell, in consequence. of the pas- 
sage of the two resolutions by this Government. 

Mr. J. said he would read ene or two passages 
from the correspondence had with Mr. Slidell and 
the authorities of Mexico, which is as follows: 

s NATIONAL PALACE, Mexico, 
< March 12, 1846. 

« Considering the time as having come for carrying into 
effect the annexation of Texas, the United States, in union 
and by agreement with their natural allies and adherents in 
that territory, concerted the means for the purpose. The 
‘project was introduced into the American Congress. It was 
at first frustrated, thanks to the prudential considerations, 
the circumspection, and the wisdom with which the Senate 
of the Union then proceeded. Nevertheless, the project 
was reproduced in the -following session, and was then ap- 
proved and sanctioned in the form and terms known to the 
whole world. : 

“ A fact such as this, or, to speak with greater exactness, 
so notable an act of usurpation, created an imperious ne- 
cessity that Mexico, for her own honor, should repel it with 
proper firmness and dignity. The Supreme Governmenthad 
beforehand declared that it would look upon such an act as 
a casus belli ; and, as a consequence of this declaration, ne- 
gotidtion was by its very nature at an end, and war was the 

` only recourse of the Mexican Gavernment. 
«j. M. DE CASTILLO Y LANZAS. 
- His Excellency Joun SLIDELL? 


Mr. J. said, after this reply to Mr. Slidell, all 
hope of negotiation having ceased, he returned 
home. On the 18th of April, 1846, General Pare- 
des, who had recently come into power by revo- 
lution, and who, in fact, was the Government ab- 
solutely at the time, addressed a letter to the com- 
mander on that frontier, in which he stated to him, 
“at the present date, I suppose you ® the head 
© of that valiant army, either fighting already, or 
£ preparing for the operations of a campaign;”’ and 
“ supposing you already on the theatre of opera- 
t tions, and with all the forces assembled, it 1s in- 
* dispensable that hostilities be commenced, your- 
< self taking the initiative against the enemy.” 

Orders had been issued as early as the 4th of 
April to attack thearmy of the United States by 
Paredes, who was then dictator. 

On the 11th of March, the army of the United 
States, under the command of General Taylor, took 
up the line of march, and on the 28th of the same 
month, encamped on the left bank of the Rio 


Grande, opposite Matamoros, within the legitimate | 


boundary of the State of Texas. On the 24th of 
April, 1846, General Arista, who was then in com- 
‘mand: of the Mexican forces, informed General 
Taylor that he considered the hostilities “ com- 
menced, and should prosecute the same.” On the 
same day, a company of sixty-three dragoons, 
men and officers, were sent from the American 
camp up the left bank of the Rio Grande, to ascer- 
tain whether the Mexican army had crossed over 
“into the United States. The dragoons were at- 
tacked by a large body of the Mexican troops, 
and sixteen of them were killed and Wounded, the 
remaindertaken prisoners. On the 8th and 9th days 
of May, the bloody battles of “ Palo Alip” and 
“Resaca de la Palma’’ were fought-on the left 
bank of the Rio Grande, and within the boundary 
of the United States—the American army obtain- 
ing a signal victory over the Mexican forces. On 
the 11th of May, Congress recognised the exist- 
ence of the war between the republic of Mexico 
and the United States. Mr. J. said he had com- 
menced with the assumed cause of the war by 
Mexico, and traced its steps until the first blow 
had been struck by that republic, for the purpose 
of showing how utterly groundless the charges 
were, that had been made by his colleague, that it 
was the President’s war, &c.; but for the purpose 
of making his conclusions perfect and complete, he 
would call the attention of the House and the coun- 
try to the preamble of the law passed by Congress 
recognising the existence of the war between the 
two Governments. He then read the preamble to 
the law, as follows: 

«c Whereas, by the act of the republic of Mexico, a state 
of war exists between that Goverument and the United 
States.” 

Mr. J. continued by saying that his colleague 
(Mr. Gewrry] had voted for the preamble while 
acting under the solemn sanction of an oath, and 
at the same time appropriated ten millions of dol- 
jars, and authorized the President to receive into 
the service of the United States fifty thousand vol- 
unteers, to enable him to ‘ prosecute” the war with 
vigor and effect. The House, the country, and 
his colleague himself, must see the glaring incon- 
sistency, the ridiculous contradiction, the inextri- 


| December, 1836, Texas, acting in her highest po- | 


| before Spain acknowledged the independence of 


cable labyrinth in which he had involved himself 
in making those bold untenable charges against the 
President of the United States, and particularly a 
citizen of hisown State. He (Mr. J.) thought that 
the statement of facts connected with the Mexican 
war was so clear and overwhelming in their char- 
acter as to nail the groundless charges made by his 
colleague against the President of the United States 
to the counter, as spurious coin of the baser sort. 
And now he would leave this portion of his sub- 
ect. 

But he (Mr. J.) would not be understood as ad- 
mitting the cause of war as assumed by Mexico 
as being well founded or just—very far from it. 
In April, 1886, Texas, by successful revolution, 
achieved her independence, and was acknowledged 
by Santa Ana himself, who was then the Govern- 
ment de facto. Texas then proceeded and organized | 
a republican form of government. On the 19th of 


litical attitude, laid down and defined the boundary | 
of the republic of Texas as follows: 


“ Beginning at the mouth of the Sabine river, and running |} 


west along the Gulf of Mexico, three leagues from land, to | 
the mouth of the Rio Grande; thence, up the principal 
stream of said river, to its source; thence, due north, to the | 
forty-second degree of north latitude; thenee, along the | 
boundary line as defined in the treaty between the United 
States and Spain, to the beginning.’ 

Mr. J. said, this was the Texas he was talking 
about, and no other; not the ancient province of 
Spain—the cession by France of Louistdha or any 
of the departments or States of Mexico as deline- | 
ated by any particular sét of lines anterior to the 
19th of April, 1836. He could know of no other 
boundary at this time than the one defined by her- 
self. With that boundary her independence and 
sovereignty had been acknowledged by Great Brit- 
ain, Belgium, France, the United States, and even ; 


tween the Governments, or ‘any other line; hence 
the folly-and futility of debating about the territory 
lying between. the Nueces and the Rio Grande. 
Mr. J. said the attempt’ by his colleague’ and 
others to make the territory debatable on the fron- 
tier of Texas was not even.plausible, and was not 
entitled to be dignified with the appellation of argu- 
ment. The United States could recognise no dif- 
ference in any one’portion of Texas over another, 
Every inch of soil embraced in the entire area of 
Texas lying within the boundary he (Mr. J.) had 
before alluded. to, was alike known to belong to 
that Government. It was within the sovereign 
limits of Texas, and that Government was bound 
to regard it as such. we 
Mr. J. said, the fact of there being here and 
there a spot or section of country over: which the 
sovereignty and jurisdiction of the State of Texas 
had never been exercised, did not affect her claim 
to the whole country in the slightest degree... Sup- 
pose, (said Mr. J.,) when peace is made, the peo- 
ple of Santa Fé are willing and desirous to submit 
to either the laws of the United States or the laws 
fof the State of Texas, is there any one bold 
enough to say that the Federal Government can 
step in and exercise jurisdiction over the country 
i to the exclusion of the authority of the State of 
Texas? There were cases (Mr. J. thought) illus- 
trative of the point now under consideration; take, 
he said, any one of the old States—North Caro- 
lina: she claimed all the territory lying within 
her limits; yet there were large portions of it, now 
Tennessee, she never did exercise jurisdiction-over 
to the hour of her cession of the territory to the 
Federal Government. There were portions of ter- 
ritory lying in one or the other of the States of” 
Tennessee or North Carolina from the organiza- 
tion of the Federal Government, till the year 1833, 


by Spain. It was some three years after ‘Texas | 


achieved her independence, and had exercised all ;; 


the functions pertaining to an independent nation, 


Mexico herself. 

After Mexico, by revolution, had succeeded in | 
separating from old Spain, and after Texas had | 
sueceeded by the same means in separating herself | 
from Mexico, the Government of Spain acknowl- | 


i 
| 
| 
| 
i 


edged the independence of both as separate and || 


distinct nations. After this, Mexico proposed to | 
acknowledge the independence of Texas if she} 
would not annex herself to the American Union. 
The republic of Texas, after achieving her inde- | 
pendence with her treasury and her blood—after 
that independence was acknowledged by many of 
the principal powers of Europe and the United 
States—after maintaining that independence and 
exercising all the functions of a separate and dis- 
tinct sovereignty for some nine years, she thinks 
proper to associate or to blend her sovereignty 
and her fortunes with the States of the American 
Union, their kindred and their blood; and this 
union of the two Governments, begun and con- | 
summated as before alluded to, Mexico assumed | 
as just cause of war, and actually commenced hos- | 
tilities. 

Texas, on the 29th of December, 1845, was ad- į 
mitted into the Union upon an equal footing with 
the other States of the Confederacy; and for this |} 
act of admission on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, Mexico commenced the war, not upon 
Texas particularly, but upon the Government of 
the United States; not for the establishment of any 

articular boundary on this side of the Rio Grande, 
Bat for the purpose of avenging a conceived wrong 
inflicted upon her by the Government of the United 
States for admitting Texas into the Union. 

Texas is now, and was when Mexico commenced 
hostilities, a member of this confederacy of States, 
and the Government of the Union is bound to! 
tt guaranty to her a republican form of govern- 
ment, and protect her against invasion.” In pro- 
tecting ‘Texas against invasion, the Government of 
the United States can know no boundary except 
the one laid down by Texas herself, unless a ques- 
tion of boundary should arise between the State of 
Texas and ‘‘ other Governments.”’ In that event, 
the Government of the United States has reserved 
to itself the right of “ adjustment.” But (Mr. J. 
said) no question of boundary had arisen between 
the State of Texas and any other Government. 
Mexico had raised no question of boundary; Mexi- 
co had never fixed upon the Nueces as the line be- 
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| 

| 
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| that neither of those States exercised jurisdiction 
over; yet, when the obstacle was removed, the right 
to exercise jurisdiction was never disputed by any 
one, The obstacle alluded to was the existence 
of a powerful nation of Indians within their bor- 
ders; during the existence of this powerful tribe 
in the State of Tennessee, which was from 1796 
| till 1835, the sovereignty and jurisdiction of the 
| State remained in a state of abeyance—this tribe 
exercised all the functions of a government while 
in the State. ae : 

There may be portions of the State of Texas, 
over which it may not be good policy, or even con- 
| venient atthis time to exercise jurisdiction; but that 
does not impair her right to do so, when she’ may 
deem it most expedient and. proper. Mr. J. said, 
he had merely alluded to this case, to show that 
there was nothing in the argument so much relied 
on by many in the debate. He declined trespassing 
further with details upon this point. 

But he (Mr. J.) would now call the attention 
of the committee to one or two other points in his 
colleague’s speech. There is one paragraph in 
that speech which condemned all the balance of it. 
Mr. J. then read as follows: 

“The President next undertook to give a bistory of the 
outrages of Mexico on the peuple of Texas, fromthe first 
existence of that State to the present time; and this was 
done with a view to create the impression that these were the 
causes of the war. But vo man of sense could adinit buch an 
idea; it was intended for fools, and for fools only. Mr. G. 
did not controvert the position, that for these outrages we 
had bad good cause for war against Mexico long ago; and if 
the President had openly brought them before Congress, and 
recommended war on that ground, Mr. G. did not know but 
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i| he might have been in favor of it; but the case was other- 
i wise, and the Executive had not consulted Congress in the 


matter, till he was urged by imperious necessity.” 


It seemed that his colleague had misunderstood 
the message entirely. The President had not, so 
far as he (Mr. J.) could understand the message, 
attempted to make the impression upon the'¢oun- 
try that the cases he had enumerated had-been the 
cause of the war with Mexico. The President had 
enumerated all of the many wrongs inflicted. upon 
the people and Government of the United States, 
to show there was just cause of war on the part of 
this Government, yet we had forborne to declare 
war. The President, in his message to the Con- 
gress of the United States, of May the 11th, 1846, 
says, in so many words, ‘‘ that war exists by the 
act of Mexico herself;’’ but he (Mr. J.) said, be- 
cause Mexico begun the war upon this Govern- 
ment, does not. prove that there was no cause of 
| war on our part. But as Mexico continued to per- 
sist in the series of outrages committed upon this 
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Government and people, and now to consummate 
the work of wickedness and folly by an act of war, 
it was but justice to have a final settlement of all 
the ‘difficulties existing between the two Govern- 
ments, and teach. her a lesson.in the school of ex- 
perience, that will be of service to her in all future 
time. : 

Thus it would seem, that out of the gentleman’s 
own mouth he stood condemned. In these few sen- 
tences the gentleman had refuted his own speech. 
He admitted the justice of the war. He recog- 
nised the truth of the position assumed by the 
President. The war was right, but the President 
had got into it wrong—that was all! Then the 
gentleman proceeded: f 

«The general rule was, that it was expedient and wise, 
when the nation was engaged in a war constitutionally made, 
that all debate about the expediency or propriety of the war 
should cease, and that all should unite to bring it to an 
honorable conclusion, and, when that was accomplished, 
then to hold the public functionaries engaged in originating 
and prosecuting it to a strict responsibility. That was the 
general rule.” 

That was all right. The gentleman had him- 
self voted for the war—yoted for it at every step. 
and yet now, in open and most extraordinary vio- 
lation of his.own rule, thus gravely set down, he 
denounced the war! He [Mr. Genrry] wanted 
to. know what they were todo with the new acqui- 
sitions of territory. That was, indeed, a strange 
inquiry, coming from him. It was hardly to be 
expected that that gentleman would have intro- | 
duced such an clement into the discussion. He 
(Mr. J.) regretted that his hour was so nearly out. | 
He had not had time to do more than glance at the | 
gross inconsistencies and erroneous and entirely 
“gratuitous assertions of his colleague. He could | 
have wished to allude also to the speech of the 
gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. McGaucuey,] who 
desired the troops to be withdrawn; and to that of 
the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Roor,] who de- 
claimed so feclingly about the price to be paid for 
the brave men who had perished on the field. 1 
(Mr. J.) would ask, were those gentlemen willing į 
that the bones of those heroic patriots should be 
exposed to the indignity of Mexican hate? Were 
they prepared to yield up their graves to Mexican 
desecration ? B 

Are we now prepared to adopt the position of 
the member from Indiana, [Mr. McGavuaury,] that 
is, to withdraw our troops from the ficld, and our 
squadron from the Gulf, without reparation for 
the long list of wrongs inflicted by Mexico upon 
the property, the honor, and the rights of the 
American people? Are we prepared to turn our 
backs upon the bones and the graves of the two 
thousand patriotic spirits who fell victims to the 
disease peculiar to that climate, and take up the 
ratror anita march, leaving them to sleep bencath 
the enemy’s soil, without even a stone with the 
initials of their names rudely carved, to indicate 
to the inquiring stranger the spot that contains 
their mortal remains? Are the American people 
willing now, after having obtained such brilliant į 
triumphs and signal victories in a cause so just, to | 


retrace their footsteps without ample indemnity |i 


for the past and full assurance of peace in the 
future? Are the American people, whose souls 
swell with animation and pride at the unfurling of 
their. country’s flag, who admire the majestic 
eagle’s flight, and love to hear his sereams of tri- 
umph and bold defiance, to take so humiliating 
and degrading a position as the one proposed by 
the opposition to the war? Arethey, while stand- 
ing in full view of the formidable heights of Mon- 
terey, of the noble deeds of daring and chivalry 
performed on the 21st, 99d, and 23d days of Sep- 
tember, of the soil made fut with their country- 
men’s blood, to abandon all to the advancing ty- | 
rant? Is my colleague willing to surrender the | 
twenty-eight gallant sons of Tennessee who feil | 
in the fierce and bloody conflict at Monterey, and 

who now repose in silence in a foreign land, as 

trophies to a perfidious and half-civilized nation, 

or would he rather include them within the broad, 

protecting circle of our glorious Union, and erect 

to their name and memory a cenotaph as enduring 

as time itself, and engrave upon its most conspicu- 

ous tablet—. 

“ Twiee hath the sun upon their conflict set, 


And risen again, and found them grappling yet, 
While streams Of carnage in noontide blaze 
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| The Resolutions to refer the President’s Message to |! 


He |; 


i| will allow me, what I understood him to say; and 


He (Mr. J.) said, if the egis of his country 
was not extended over. them now, he trusted in 
God, thatin our midst would rise up some cru- 
sading Peter, with a holy zeal and eloquence like 
that which characterized them in olden times, and 
inspire the people of the Union to go forward and | 
rescue from the impious tread of the marauding 
myrmidons of Mexico, the sepulchres of their 
kindred and their blood. 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 
SPEECH OF MR. SEABORN JONES, 


OF GEORGIA, 


In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, December 21, 1846. 


the appropriate Standing Committees, being un- | 
der consideration in Committee of the Whole— 


Mr. SEABORN JONES said: 

I regret very much, Mr. Chairman, that after 
the lapse of so many days it should have become 
necessary for me to resume the discussion which 
had been in progress when I obtained the floor. 
I would have been extremely glad if that con- 
troversy were now dropped, and would willingly 
yield the floor to any gentleman who would be 
able to terminate it. But in the discharge of a 
duty which I owe, riot only to myself, but to the 
Administration, it becomes necessary for me to 
advert to some of the remarks which have been 
made by gentlemen composing the opposition, in 
regard to the course of the Administration with 
respect to the Mexican war. lt has been with ex- 
treme regret that I have heard the gentleman from 
| Massachusetts [Mr. Winturop] represent himself 
; as coming within the category in which some per- 
sons were placed by a remark in the President’s 
| message. Had that portion of the message allu- 
ded to any person or party eo nomine, I would 
not have barn thus surprised. But the Presi- 
dent made no allusion to any particular quarter. 
It was, therefore, to say the least of it, an act 
of great imprudence on the part of the gentle- 
| man from Massachusctis to bring himself within | 
: the range of the remarks. The remarks were of 
| quite a general character. I will read them. The 
President said: 

“The war has been represented as unjust and unnecessa- 
ry, and as one of aggression on our part upon a weak and 
injured enemy, Such erroncous views, though entertained 
but by few, have been widely and extensively circulated, 
not only at home, but have been spread throughout Mexico 
and the whole world. A more effeetual means could not 
have been devised to encourage the enemy and protract the Í 
war than to advocate and adhere to their cause, and thus 
give them ‘aid and comfort.? ?? 

By whom had this war been represented as un- 
just on the part of the United States? But by 
| few.” Yet these few have taken the pains to 
‘circulate their opinions and denunciations exten- 
| sively, not only in the United States, but also in 
Mexico. And who were they? The gentleman 
from Massachusetts had thought proper to rank 
himself amongst them—he had placed himself in 
that unfortunate category. 

Mr. WINTHROP. Does the honorable gen- 
tleman mean to assert that I placed myself there? 

Mr. JONES. I uinderstood him to place him- 
self in that category; and that he had declared 
his right, and that of all freemen, to express their 
opinions. 

Mr. WINTHROP. Does he declare, in the 
face of this House, that he understood me to 
place myself in the predicament of attempting to 
circulate in Mexico—that’s his accusation—de- 
clarations of the injustice and impropriety of the 
war? 

Mr. JONES. I did not single out that part of 
the ` 

Mr. WINTHROP. The honorable gentleman 
stated that explicitly. It is utterly unfounded— 
without the shadow of truth. 

Mr. JONES. I will tell the gentleman, if he 


i 
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he cannot deny it with a shadow of truth. He | 
characterized the portion of the message which I 
| have read as an attempt on the part of the Presi- 
dent to suppress discussion, and declared that, as 


a freeman, he should discuss freely the acts of 


j 
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men, and those which had descended from our 
revolutionary fathers. Where, then, did he place 
himself? 

I presume that the honorable gentleman has not 
taken the pains to send his speeches to Mexico, 
although he may have had them circulated 
throughout the United States. But that is notthe 
charge. The charge is that of assailing the Ad- 
ministration as having brought on an unjust war— 
a war aggressive in its character—a war on an in- 
jured enemy. Does the gentleman deny that he 
has assailed this war as unjust? Does he deny 
that he has characterized it as ageressive? Does 
he deny that he has called it the President’s war, 
and not the war of thecountry? He has not only 
by these declarations, but by the whole ¢ourse 
and tenor of his argument, placed himself in the 
unfortunate category of extending ‘aid and com- 
fort” to the enemy. 

Mr. WINTHROP. Will the gentleman allow 
me a single word? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. WINTHROP. He may impute to me 
whatever opinions he sees fit. I do not say that I 
do not think this war an unjust war—that ldo not 
think this war to be an aggressive war—that I do 
not think this war to be a President’s war, and not 
a war of the country—that I do not feel all the sen- 
timents of abhorrence of this war which the Presi- 
dent has imputed to: the ‘few, but whom I 
choose to call the “ many,” as I believe they are 
! throughomt this nation. But it does so happen— 
and the honorable gentleman from Georgia should 
have known the circumstances of the case before 
he assailed me—it does so happen, and it has been 
notorious to the whole country, that the charges in 
my own district during the election which recent- 
ly terminated in my rcéleetion, have been that 
T have refrained from denouncing this war—that 
I have refrained from expressing opinions which 
the honorable gentleman has now imputed to me— 
that I have not manifested the spirit exhibited in 
| many other parts of my own Commonwealth, and 
in many other parts of the country, quite so reso- 
lutely and uncompromisingly as my constituents 
could have desired; and although there may have 
been some parenthetical passages in my speech on 
the tariff, and other speeches, which the honorable 
member may’sce fit to charge as substantiating his 
' position, yet he will be obliged to resort to a mi- 
i eroscope—to all the glasses and aids which phi- 
| losophy or science will put within his reach, in 
‘ order to discover those passages in any speech of 
; mine which will give color even to the assertions 
! which he has now made. Sir, I am the last mem- 
_ ber in this House, on the Whig side, who has sub- 
jected himsclf to the imputation which the Presi- 
dent has seen fit to promulge; but because I may 
i not have done it heretofore, let me not be misun- 
j derstood. Let me not be regarded as entertaining 
| a diffefent opinion from those who have done it to 
| their heart’s content, and whom the President has 


i 
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|i seen fit to charge in this utterly unjustifiable and 


arbitrary manner. 

Mr. JONES proceeded. I am very much grati- 
| fied at the explanation of the honorable gentleman 
_from Massachusetts. I would be very glad if 
| every other gentleman on the same side ha pur- 
sued the same prudent course in which that gen- 
| leman gloried. Whatever might have been his 
opinions on the justice or injustice of the war, it 
was indeed gratifying to find that the gentleman 
; refrained from giving “aid and comfort” to the 
| enemy. 

Was there any man here who could stand up in 
that House and refuse his assent to the abstract 
proposition of the President? The message says: 


“The war has been represented ag unjust and unneces- 
; sary, and as one of aggression on our part upon a weak and 
injured enemy. Such erroneous views, though entertained 
| but by few, have been widely and extensively circulated, 

not only at home, but have been spread throughout Mexico 
| and the whole world. (Now, this is the abstract proposition, 
| which no one will deny.] A more effectual means could 
: not have been devised to encourage the enemy and protract 
the war than to advocate and adhere to their cause, and 
thus give theim ‘aid and comfort.’ ?? 


Was there any man who would deny that pro- 
position? If there were any such men, all I can 
say is, that there must be either an obliquity about 
their intellect which could hardly be the object of 
admiration or envy, or else a lamentable want of 
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Smoke up to Heaven,” 


the President. He spoke of the rights of free- 


experience in the common affairs of human life. 
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Who did not know that, even in a common fight, 
the “ Well done—hurrah John,” of the bystanders, 
nerved the arm of that combatant on whom it was 
bestowed? On Saturday last a paragraph caught 
my eye, which was extracted from a New Hamp- 
shire paper, and as it sustained the view which I 
have now advanced, I will take the liberty of read- 
ing it: 

“ Letters have been received in Mexico (Vera Cruz) that 
President Polk has become the object of particular dislike 
to‘his fellow-citizens, through the pertinacity he has dis- 
played in the war, sacrificing two nations by his iniquitous 
caprices. The people in the North are said to be on the 
verge of revolution, through the enormous expenses inci- 
dental to the hostilities now existing between the United 
States and Mexico. 

“ Extracts of letters from the United States are published 
in the Mexican papers, in which it is represented that our 
people, especially in the northern States, have become tho- 
roughly disgusted with the war, on account of its enormous 
expenses, amounting to halfa million of dollars per diem, and 
that it had become so odious that it will be impracticable 
for our Government to raise the required number of troops; 
that the Senate will refuse any further appropriations for 
the war; that the British Government has insisted on its 
mediation being accepted,” &c. 


Whether these “ extracts’? were true or false, 


there could be no doubt of the fact that Mexico was | 


encouraged by the divisions which now appeared 
to exist amongst the American people and in the 
American Congress. I say divisions which ap- 
peared to exist; for there was, in reality, no division 
on the war, so far as regarded its prosecution. 
When I said no division, 1 do not mean to ex- 
cept the few who might be opposed to the appro- 
ptiations for the war. But it would be found by 
Mexico, and the world at large, that when the 
United States unfolds her banner to the breeze, 
her sons will rush as one man to follow and de- 
fend it. 

My friend from Tennessee [Mr. Guntry] ap- 
peared to take peculiar pleasure and pride in being 
ranked in that category to which the remarks of 
the President applied. ut he did not stand ‘alone 
in his glory.”’. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Gipvines]| followed, or rather led, in the same 
path. Yet the gentleman from Tennessee went 
farther than anybody else. He said he took par- 
ticular delight m being in that situation; and he 
used the most ephipbrious terms the vocabulary 
could furnish for the purpose of expressing his dis- 
gust—his hatred—his violence of feeling against 
the President of the United States. It was for- 
tunate that the President of the United States hap- 
pened to live in the same region as that from which 
the honorable gentleman came, as that circum- 
stance, perhaps, afforded a solution of the other- 
wise almost inexplicable attack made upon him 
by the gentleman. Perhaps some private pique, 
some personal feeling engendered in the fierce con- 
flicts of party in some of the numerous electioneer- 
ing contests in which the President had so often 
been successful, rankled in the gentleman’s bosom. 
Perhaps 

Mr. GENTRY. I desire to say, with the ut- 
most sincerity, that I never have entertained, and 
do not now entertain, the slightest feeling of per- 
sonal ill-will towards the President of the United 
States, 
which had a tendency to excite sucha feeling. On 
the contrary, so far as our intercourse has extend- 


ed, it has been uniformly courteous and polite. It ; 


has been such intercourse as gentlemen holding 
opposite political opinions could entertain. With 
regard to our political contests, no personal asper- 
ity has mingled with them. My opposition to the 
President is directed against him solely in his pub- 
lic character, and not as an individual. 

Mr. JONES was happy to hear such a disclaim- 
er. But it was certainly not to be wondered at, 
that the coarseness and vulgarity of the gentleman’s 
remarks should have suggested the idea that some 
personal pique existed. 

Mr. GENTRY. 
instruction in elegance of language, I will not apply 
to the gentleman from Georgia. 


Mr. JONES. I dare say not. 


The misfortune 


is, that we are too often incorrigible, and will not | 


seek instruction. Yet I still hope that ‘the sober 


second thought” of the gentleman will convince į 


him that his remarks on that occasion were entirely 
too vulgar. 

Mr. GENTRY. Not at all. 

Mr. JONES. They were quite too coarse to 
come from a member of this House, if not too 


There never has been any occurrence || 


I beg to say, that when I seek | 


| President’s private character. 


coarse to be applied to the President of the United 
States. Does the gentleman approve of the lie 
direct from one gentleman to another? 

Mr. GENTRY, (with much animation.) Mr. 
Chairman, I must and will correct this. [Cries of 
‘© Order.’’] 

Mr. JONES. I cannot be corrected in that. It 
must be in the recollection of all, that he applied 
these epithets to the President of the United States. 

Mr. GENTRY. The gentleman is in error. 
Ithas been supposed, even by some of my own 
political friends, that I did apply that term to the 
President. I did not. Itis tue 1 controverted 
his truth and sincerity in making the declaration 
that this was not an aggressive war, and after 
arguing that, I concluded by saying that he had 
labored to make the people believe a lie. It was 
a Scripture quotation, and I have it here. I know 
what Is due to myself. 

Mr. JONES. Iam glad that the gentleman has 
at length taken back the offensive: 

Mr. GENTRY. Itake back nothing, sir. 

Mr. JONES. Then the gentleman ought to get 
some friend to tell what he did say. He certainly 
used language not proper in this House, and most 
certainly unfit to be applied to the President of the 
United States. I will not enter into any further 
controversy on this point. The gentleman was 
probably led away in the heat and hurry of argu- 
ment. 

Mr. GENTRY. The gentleman has entirely 
misapprehended me. 

Mr. JONES. Ifso,I do notstand alone. The 
gentleman admits that his’ own friends so under- 
stood him. But I desire to be done with this sub- 
ject, and the interruptions which accompany it. 
Did he not say that the President made false asser- 
tions with regard to the causes of the war? 

Mr. GENTRY. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES. Did he not say that the Presi- 
aent had endeavored to make the people believe 
a lie? 

Mr. GĘNTRY. Certainly. 

Mr. JONES. Pray, then, is not that charging 
the President with a lje ? 

Mr. GENTRY. abide by what I said. 

Mr. JONES. Iask, has not the President al- 
ways, throughout his whole carcer, maintained the 
highest character for truth and voracity ? 

Mr. GENTRY. I have never attacked the 
It is idle for the 
gentleman to catechise me in such a way. 

Mr. JONES. Have you ever heard any impu- 
tation upon his character? 

Mr. GENTRY. Certainly not. I drew a dis- 
tinction between the character of the man and the 
character of the President. If the gentleman de- 
sires to catechise me about the President’s public 
character, I think he had better not press me. [A 
jaugh.] : 

Mr. JONES. I have no apprehensions on that 
score; and the insinuation of the gentleman is not 
in keeping with his former candid confession. 

Mr. GENTRY. What insinuation? 

Mr. JONES. That I had better not press you 
on his private character. 

Mr. GENTRY. The gentleman does not com- 
prehend me. I did not say private, I said public. 


Mr. JONES. JI did not comprehend the gentle- || 


man. I thought he said private, instead of public. 
At all events, I do not understand that system of 
ethies which draws a distinction between astraight- 


e . 
guilty from his cradle to his grave of the greatest 
imposture ever attempted! James K. Polk, as a 


man, was pure, upright, and honorable; suspi- 
cion had not tainted, calumny had not blackened, 
his character, according to the testimony of his 
bitterest opponents. He stands sens peur et sans 
reproche; but, as President of the United States, he 
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is a rascal and a liar! Ido not understand the 
distinction. The people will not credit such state- 
ments. And the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr, 
Gentry] represented the President not only guilty 
of the effort to suppress free discussion, but as 
clapping his.“ padlock on the mind,” and compel- 
ling gentlemen to vote for a war which they believed. 
to be wrong. What an omnipotent: President! 
He also said, that the war was originated simply 
that the President might give an answer to the 
sneering question, ‘Who was James K. Polk?” 
I have not heard that question asked since the pub 
lication of his first message. The Whigs have 
become ashamed of it. In that document, the 
keenest cyc of the partisan had been unable to de- 
tect a flaw. Even the irresponsible and unscru- 
pulous newspaper writers could not point.out an 
error. It was said by some that Mr. Polk did nct. 
write it. Even if that were true, where was the 
disgrace or the fault, when they all knew that the 
« Father of his Country ” employed others to write 
‘his messages? But the statement was not true, 
and they do not believe it. IfMr. Polk’s hand did 
not trace the characters, his mind dictated every 
idea and every syllable the message contained. To 
his last message, the only objection urged was, that 
it stated those who denounced this war as unjust, 
were guilty of treason. For this, the President had 
been assailed with the greatest ferocity. And we 
| were told, more than once, they had the right.to 
| assail him, and even to impeach him. Yes, sir; 
aman has the right, or rather the power, to com- 
mit murder, robbery, arson, or any other crime, 
and risk the consequence and punishment.” He 
has the right, too, to commit moral treason, without 
fear of punishment by the law; but the man who 
keeps within the pale of the law is only half honest. 
If his conduct be ‘regulated only by a servile fear 
of punishment, and not controlled by principle, he 
is only half honest. A man may encourage the 
enemics of his country by his words, and yet keep 
within the pale of thelaw. Yes, sir; he may com- 
mit moral treason, without fear of the halter. All 
| the punishment he can be made to suffer is, the 
indignation of his contemporaries, and the execra- 
tion of posterity. . 
Mr. Chairman, I will make no charge as to who 
had been guilty of this moral treason. I will not 
attempt to decide whether it be members in this 
Honse or out of it. I only make this remark, that 
it seemed to me very strange to hear anybody utter 
denunciations against the war, designating it as 
unholy, unjust, and oppressive in its character'to-. ` 
wards Mexico, who ‘voted for it. Perhaps the 
President of the United States meant those gentle- 
| men who voted against the war, as he said they 
were but few. There were but few who voted 
against the war, and against furnishing the requi- 
site supplies for carrying on the war; but I do not 
believe the President meant those people; he can- 
sidered that they acted honestly. 1 say so because 
I consider that those who had the boldness to act 
in accordance with their own opinions, even 
though those opinions were wrong, occupied a 
more enviable position than those who voted for 
the war, and then denounced it as unholy. In the 
former was his friend from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Hupson,] to be placed. He voted against the 
war and denounced it at the last session. The 
recollection of his denunciations then was still 


| fresh in my mind; and we have just heard his de- 


nunciations at this session. I will pay him my 
| respects presently, for the purpose of showing that 
| he had committed errors in judgment: 1 will not 
| carry them any farther. But there was an error 
| which I will notice now. The gentleman from 
Tennessee had told us what the old rule was— 
would to God that the old rule had continued to be 
the new one!—the old rule was, that when the 
country was engaged in war, it was not then the 
time to denounce the war. The Congress of the 
United States had determined that question, and the 
country was now involved in war, and- hence this 
| was not the time to denounce it, but a time when 
| all hands should be armed, and all hearts nerved 
| for the conflict. This was the doctrine which all 
ought to hold to. I like it myself, and the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts and those who agreed 
with him ought to like it. They should now ad- 
mit that the majority voted right—that the war 
ought to be waged—and their arguments should be 
not denunciations and opposition to the Adminis- 
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tration in carrying on the war, but the sword, the 
bayonet, and thunder from the cannon’s mouth. 
like the feeling of Walter Scott in his beautiful 
poem— . 
i “When. flits this cross from man to man— 

Vich Alpine’s summons to his clan— 

Gursed be the eye that fails to heed, 

Palsied the foot that fails to speed! 

Wo to the wretch that fails to rear, 

At this dread sign, the ready spear!” 

I believe that doctrine; and after the war, I am 
‘willing. to go with the gentleman for a strict ac- 
countability on the part of the officers; but not 
until the banners of the United States shall be 
floating upon the walls of Montezuma, if that be 
necessary to secure an honorable peace. Let the 
war, then, be congluded, and then call the persons | 
concerned in it to an account. 

But party influences were brought to bear upon | 
this question, and party ligaments were stronger 
than natural ties or any other ties. It was unfor- 
tunate that party interests had been mingled in | 
their counsels to cripple their efforts against a com- 
monenemy. Would that those persons who were 
denouncing the war, might bathe, like leprous 
Naiman, in the waters of patriotism, and that their 
‘souls might come out pure and free from. the loath- 
some disease as the souls of little children ! 

The gentleman from, Tennessee, and the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts on my right, had con- 
tended that the western line which divided the | 
United States from Mexico, or, in other words, 
which formed the boundary line between Texas 
and Mexico, was an open line. When I come to 
the argument of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
I will attend to that question, and satisfy him, if 
the bonds of party have not bowed his neck in 
eternal servitude, on that point. There was one 
thing which the gentleman from Tennessce [Mr. 
Gentry] had remarked, and which he presumed 
he would remember: that it was moral treason not 
to denounce the act of the President in regard to 
the war. While I have not the power to free him 
from all the offences which he has committed, I 
will raise my voice in clearing him from the charge 
of moral treason for not denouncing everything the 
President had said or done on this subject, right or 
wrong. ‘The President was called by him an acci- 
dental President. Did the gentleman suppose that 

vagtich accidents would ever happen in his district? 
An accident! Sir, there had been no sepulchre to 
pass to place him in that chair; he was raised to 
otlice by the free voice of the people. Ee was called | 
to office, the gentleman said, against the will of | 
many of the leading men of the democratic party. ! 
Perhaps many of those leading men wanted the | 
office themselves. But there was no use in at- 
tempting to evade the plain facts in the case. Hie | 
was elected by the free and unbiased will of the 
people of the United States, without any elections | 
eering for it on his part. ‘ But (said the gentle- 
man) there was one measure in which he would go 
with the President, hand in hand.” And why? 
Because he knew the result would be mournful and 
disastrous to the country. 

Mr. GENTRY. I was speaking of this war as | 
a war of conquest. But I said that if the whole | 
country joined in the war, I would go with them, 
though with the mournful conviction that it would 
lead to most disastrous consequences. 

Mr, JONES. That was what the gentleman | 
intended to say. 

Mr. GENTRY. It was what I did say. 

Mr. JONES. I am very glad the gentleman has 
explained the matter so much to my satisfaction. | 
Sometimes, in the hurry of argument, gentlemen | 
say things which they io not recollect very well, 
expecially if they are under the influence of excite- 
ment. [Laughter.] 

I come now to pay my particular respects to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts; and he (meaning 
Mr. Hupsoy) commenced his speech by telling 

_us that he had in his bosom the feelings of the 
fathers of the Revolution, and that these feelings 


z 


H 


prompted him-to speak freely upon all subjects || 


connected with legislation, particularly the Mexi- 
ean war. Did he mean the fathers and revolu- 
tionary patriots who fought at Concord, and Lex- 
ington, and Bunker Hill, where the immortal | 
Warren fell, and where, “mingling their blood | 
with the melting Java of the cannon’s mouth,” | 


they foreshadowed the victories of Saratoga and | 
Yorktown and the independence of their country? | 


| ascertained, in twenty instalments. And since, she 


i man tells us. 


Not.one of those would have been found to utter a 

word against that war, nor would they have toler- 

ated such conduct in another. No, sir; although 

there was a large division in the provinces with 

regard to the propriety of taking up arms against 

the mother country, and perhaps a large division 

when. the Declaration of Independence was made, 

yet those fathers would not permit the man to re- 

main among them who was ever suspected, much 

less those who publicly encouraged the enemy, 

and gave him “aid and comfort,” by denouncing 

the war as an unjust and unholy rebellion. The 

safety of such men required their removal from 

among the patriots of the Revolution. Summary 

punishment was inflicted on all such in all the | 
States. I cannot think the gentleman meant those | 
fathers, and if he did, he is certainly mistaken; and 

I will not say his fathers were on the other side. 

There was one thing of which I think I have 
the right to complain, in the Janguage used by the | 
venerable gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
EHupson]— [laughter] reverend, I should have | 
said. [Continued laughter.} I will ask the gen- 
tleman whether he thought that he who ministered 
at the sacred altar—who filled the sacred desk— 
should indulge in remarks which gentlemen in 
private circles would not indulge in but at the peril 
of receiving a challenge? Was hea follower of the 
meek and lowly Jesus, and did he permit himself 
to indulge in epithets with regard to the President 
of the United States which no gentleman upon the 
floor of this House would think of applying to 
another member, without expecting to be imme- 
diately called to a personal conflict? In his pub- 
lished speech, which is before me, he [Mr. H.] 
charged the President of the United States with 
stating what was an absolute untruth. 

No gentleman would bear this language from 
another in the social circle, without immediately 
demanding an explanation; and, if that were re- 
fused, recourse would be had at once to deadly 
weapons. Perhaps the gentleman intends that his 
hearers should do as he taught them, not as he 
acts; that they should follow his precepts and not 
his example. In part of those remarks he charged 
a portion of the President’s message as ‘absolutely 
untrue,” which the gentleman himself proved to 
be absolutely true. To that passage, I ask to call 
the “sober second thoughts” of the gentleman, 
and the attention of the committee. I will read it: 
It is this: 

« The message, Mr. Chairman, declares ‘that the existing 
war with Mexico was neither desired nor provoked by the | 
United States; on the contrary, all honorable means were | 
resorted to to avert it? This declaration I pronounce an į 
absolute untruth; and it will be the object of my remarks to | 
sustain this position. I believe the President, in making i 
that declaration, has made a statement whieh is not sup- i 
ported, but is in reality coutradieted, by the faets in the ease. 
How «does the President attempt to sustain this declaration? 
Why, sir, the first charge he brings against Mexico is, that 
she has committed spoliations upon our commerce, and has 
refused to make reparation.” 

The charge is an “absolute untruth.” And how 
does he go on to prove it? In the first place be 
said it was not magnanimous in the President to 
go behind the treaty of 1839. This is getting rid 
of the testimony in short order; the principal acts 
of spoliations were prior to the treaty of 1839. It 
was not magnanimous to mention the spoliations, 
murders, robberies, injuries, and insults, committed by 
Mexico prior to 1839. Why? Because she then 
confessed her faults in that treaty, and promised 
reparation. And that was a part of the proof 
furnished by the gentleman. What did she con- 
fess? That she had committed spoliations at sea 
on our commerce, plundered and murdered our 
citizens on land, and insulted our Government; 
that by that treaty she promised to make repara- 
tion; and a commission was instituted, which 
ascertained that those spoliations and robberies 
amounted to more than two millions, besides others 
they had not time to act on. Mexico was unable | 
to pay according to the stipulations of that treaty, | 
and a new convention was entered into in 1843, 
by which she promised to pay the amount thus 


has refused, and still refuses, to pay, as the gentle- 
Yet the gentleman says she has not 
refused reparation.” This was like the compensa- 
tion the Indian made to the trader to whom he was 
indebted. An Indian called upon a trader: “Sir,” 
said the trader, “I have a note of yours.” “I 


money to pay with now; and I wish you to wait 
alittle. Pil pay it by-and-by.” ‘* Very well,” 
said the trader, ‘‘an acknowledgment of the debt 
is equal to half payment.” He called the second 
time, when a similar colloquy took place; and on 
calling the third time, he said to the trader, ‘ Lowe 
you nothing: I have paid you all that I owe you.” 
“ Flow so?’ said the trader. ‘Did you not ac- 
knowledge the debt the first and second time; and ` 
have you paid mè anything since that ?? “True,’? 
rejoined the Indian, “but the first time you said 
an acknowledgment was half pay, and surely the 
next acknowledgment was the other half.” [Con- 
siderable laughter.) And this was all the repara- 
tion we had received from Mexico. Twice Mexi- 
co admitted the debt, and twice promised pay- 
ment, and has not paid that debt since. And yet 
the gentleman tells us she has not refused repara- 
tion. Well, if there were no spoliations on our 
commerce, no murders or robberies, no injuries, 
no insults committed, what were the faults she 
confessed, and for what did she promise repara- 
tion? And if she has refused payment of the 
amount ascertained by the treaties of 1839 and 
1843, how has she made reparation? The gentle- 
man tells us she has paid three-instalments. In- 
deed! This is but a small fraction of twenty. 
Now, I will ask the gentleman, how was it that 
Mexico had committed spoliations, and robberies, 
and murders, and insulted. our flag by her own 
admission, and had promised reparation, and never 
made itpas had been alleged by the President, and 
proved by the gentleman himself, that the Presi- 
dent’s statement is “an absolute untruth??? ‘The 
President’s statement is absolutely true, and has 
been proved to be so by the gentleman himself; 
and let the charge of unrruTH fall on whose head | 
it may it does not fall on the head of the Presi- 
j dent. 

I have not time to read other passages of the 
speech of the honorable gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, [Mr. Hupson,] but I beg gentlemen to 
read it, and say if Almonte himgelf, or any paid 
advocate of Mexico had been admitted upon this 
| floor, if they could have made a more apologetic, 
exculpatory speech to extenuate those spoliations, 
murders, robberies, and inselts, of Mexico, than 
has been made by-that gentleman? 

As my time is wearing away, l will now call the 
attention of the committee to the boundary which 
| Separates Texas from Mexico, and on which so 
much time has been bestowed by those who have 
preceded me. It has been contended by the gen- 
tlemen from Tennessee [Mr. Gewrry] and Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Hupson] that the western bound- . 


|i ary of the United States (that is, of Texas) was 


an open line, to be settled by negotiation with 
Mexico. Grant it, forargument’s sake.. And we 
| had been told, by both of them, that we must not 
look for this boundary, as it belonged either to 
| Louisiana or Texas as a province, but for the line 
of revolutionary Texas. Why not? There can 
be no reason for this distinction but to keep out 
the evidence. This is really begging the ques- 
tion, When Texas revolted from Spain, and es- 
tablished her independence, she had a right to 
claim the same boundary she had while a province 
of Spain. R . : 

According to my recollection of the history of 
these United States, after the declaration and re- 
cognition of their independence, each State claimed 
the chartered limits which belonged to them as 
provinces, It was so with Virginia and Georgia, 
who ceded to the United States large territories, 
out of which several States have been formed. And 
why is not Texas entitled to the same rights? 

Let us then see what were the boundaries of 
i Texas as a provinee, and of revolutionary Texas; 

and, if Iam not greatly mistaken, I shall be able 
| to satisfy the minds of those gentlemen, though I 
| have not the vanity to believe I shall change their 
course. 

In November, 1803, not long after the purchase 
of Louisiana, Mr. Monroe, in a letter, enclosed 
documents which, he says, ‘* prove incontestably 
‘that the boundary of Louisiana is the Rio del 
‘Norte to the west.” : 

In January, 1804, Mr. Madison, Secretary of 
State, to Mr. Jefferson, says, “ that M. Lausat 


i [the French commissioner who delivered the pos- 


session of Louisiana to the United States] announ- 


know it,” said the Indian, “but I have not the 


ced the Rio del Norte as its true boundary.” 


1846.] ° 
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In March, of the same year, Mr. Madison says, 
“ that Louisiana extended westwardly to the Rio 
Bravo, called Rio del Norte,”’ 

We are compelled to presume that. these views 
of Mr. Madison, the Secretary of State, were in 
accordance with the views of Mr. Jefferson, the 
President of the United States. 

In 1806, Mr. Monroe says, ‘Our title to the Del 
t Norte was as’ clear as our right to the island of 
‘New Orleans.” And in this he was sustained by 
the opinion of Mr. Pinkney. 

In 1818, Mr. Adams, in his letter to Don Onis, 
‘says: “The claim of France always did extend 
‘westward to the Rio Bravo;” and ‘well might 
‘Messrs Pinkney and Monroe write to M. Ca- 
t vellos, in 1805, that the claim of the United States 
‘to the boundary of the Rio Bravo was as clear as 
t their right to the island of New Orleans.” 

In 1819, this part of Louisiana, known as Tex- 
as, between the Sabine and the Rio Bravo del Norte, 
was retroceded by the United States to Spain. 

For the establishment then of the Rio Bravo del 
Norte as the western boundary of the province of 
Louisiana or Texas, we have the authority of Mr. 
Lausat, Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Madison, Mr. Monroe, 
Mr. Pinkney, and Mr. Adams. What more is 
wanting to satisfy the gentlemen from Tennessee 
and Massachusetts as to the western boundary of 
the province of Texas, either as attached to the 
United States or known as a province of Old Spain, 
and that the Rio Bravo del Norte was that boundary? 
Nothing I presume; for they had almost yielded 
that question when they disclaimed considering the 
boundary of Texas as a province of Spain, and 
desired to confine themselves to the boundary of 
revolutionary Texas, 

“As I desire to gratify those gentlemen whenever 
I can consistently do so, I will now direct your at- 
tention to the western boundary of revolutionary 
Texas, and we shall see the proof quite as satis- 
factory. 

In 1821, Texas raised the standard of revolu- 
tion, and about the same time many other American 
provinces of Old Spain threw off the yoke of the 
mother country; agl, in 1824, the confederation 
and constitution of the Mexican United States 
were formed and established. By this confedera- 
tion and the constitution then formed, all those 
provinces (some nineteen in number) were con- 
sidered as separate, independent, and sovereign 
States, united together for the common safety and 
general welfare of the whole, as are these United 
States, and neither had any more authority or 
right to control the action of the others than has 
‘any one of these States. 

In this confederation Texas and Coahuila formed 
one State, known a Texas, and, except for the pur- 
pose of securing the common safety and. general 
welfare of the whole, was entirely free and inde- 
pendent of the others. This confederation and con- 
stitution continued till 1834~’5, when Santa Anna, 
at the head of the army, assumed the dictatorship, 
overthrew the confederation and constitution of the 
Mexican United States, drove the Congress of the 
Confederation and the Legislature of Texas out of 
the halls of legislation, and established a military 
despotism. 


o this military despotism Texas refused to | 


submit, and refused to acknowledge Santa Anna as 
President. 
visional government, and in March, 1836, by her 
delegates in Convention, proclaimed her indepen- 
dence; and this declaration was on the plains of 
San Jacinto, in the next month, sealed by the 
blood of seven hundred Mexicans and the capture 
of Santa Anna and his whole army. 

In the ensuing month, (May,) a treaty was 
entered into by President Burnet, on the part of 
Texas, and Santa Anna, President, and the Generals 
of Mexico, on bchalf of Mexico, by which the 
independence of Texas was acknowledged and 
her boundaries recognised. 

Here are the 4th and 5th articles of that treaty: 


<E ART, 4. That the President, Santa Anna, in his official 
capacity, as chief of the Mexican nation, and the Generals 
“Don Vincente Filisola, Don Jose Urrea, Don Joaquin Rami- 
res y Besma, and Don Antonio Castro, as chiefs of armies, 
do solemnly acknowledge, sanction, and ratify, the full, en- 
tire, and perfect, independence of the people of the republic 
of Texas, with such boundaries as are hereafter set forth and 
agreed upon for the same. 
“Art. 5. That the following be, and the same are hereby, 
established and made the lines of demarcation between the 
two republics of Mexico and Texas, to wits The line shall 


In November, 1835, she formed a pro- | 


gommence at the estuary or mouth of the Rio Grande, on i 


the western bank thereof, and shall pursue the same bank | 
| 


up the said river to the point where the river assumes the i Texas. 3 


name of the Rio Bravo del Norte, from which point it shall | 
proceed on the western bank to the headwaters or source of 
said river; it being understood that the terms Rio Grande ! 
and Rio Bravo del Norte apply to and designate one and the | 
same stream. From the source of said river, the principal - 
head branch being taken to ascertain that source, a due | 
north line shall be run, until it intersects the boundary line 
established and described by the treaty negotiated by and | 
between the Government of Spain and the Government of | 


the United States of the North, which line was subsequently |} 


transferred to, and in, the treaty made hetween the Govern- į 
ment of Mexico and that of the United States; and from that 
point of intersection, the line shall be the same as was made 
and established in and by the several treaties above-men- 
tioned, to continue to the mouth or outlet of the Sabine river, || 
and from thence to the Gulf of Mexico.”»—(2 Fvote’s History |} 
of Texas, 314.) + | 

I will not stop here to inquire whether this treaty | 
is valid and binding on Mexico, as her President 
was then a captive. I will only say, her President ; 
was really Dictator of Mexico, and that it was |! 
sanctioned by her generals, who were not captives, | 
and that Mexico received and enjoyed all the benefits || 
and advantages secured to her by it: the release and | 
deliverance of her President, her generals, near eight 
thousand of her soldiers, with all their baggage und 
munitions of war. 

Whether the recognition and acknowledgment 
of the independence of Texas be valid or not, is 
wholly unimportant. So far as the boundaries are 
concerned, they are the same that belonged to 
Texas as a province of Spain—that belonged to 
her as an independent and sovereign State of the 
Mexican United States; and no part of which ever 
did belong to Mexico, either as a province of Spain 
or as a free and independent State. ‘The recogni- 


tion of these boundaries was not the establishment | 


of a new fact, but the admission of an old one. 
Whether the territory east of the Rio Bravo be- 

longed to Texas, Coahuila, Tamaulipas, or New 

Mexico, is not the question. It never did belong 


to Mexico, either as a province of Spain or as an | 


independent State. 
In the attempt of Santa Anna to conquer Texas 


and reduce it to subjection under his military des- | 


potism, he was defeated, conquered, and captured. 
He then relinquished all his pretensions, and Mexico 
as a State never had any. 

In 1836, in her organic law, Texas defined her 
boundary, as follows: 


“ Beginning at the mouth of the Sabine river, and running 
west along the Gulf of Mexico, three leagues from lang, to 
the mouth of the Rio Grande, thence up the principal stream 
of said river to its source, thence due north to the forty- 
second degree of north latitude, thence along the boundary 
line, as defined in the treaty between the United States and 
Spain, to the beginning; and that the President be, and is 


hereby, authorized and required to open a negotiation with | 


the Government of the United States of América as soon 
as, in his opinion, the public welfare requires it, to ascertain 
and define the boundary line, as agrecd upon in the suid 
treaty.” 


And proceeded to lay off and define the bounda- | 


ries of counties, extending even to the Rio Grande, 
which were represented in her Convention and 


Legislature, and which are now represented on this |; 


floor. < 

In Mr. Benton’s letter, republished in the Globe, 
in 1844, he says: 

« Before the establishment of our western boundary, the 
Sabine, as established between us and Spain by the treaty 
of 1819, all the country to the west of the lower Mississippi 
was ours.” , j 

And Mr. Clay, (whose authority the Whigs will 
not surely dispute, ) in his letter of 17th April, 1844, 
published in the National Intelligencer, says: 

«c The United States acquired title to Texas extending, as 
I believe, to the Rio det Norte, by the treaty of Louisiana. 
They ceded and relinquished that title to Spain by the treaty 
of 1819, by which the Sabine was substituted for the Rio 
del Norte as our western boundary.” 

And-this was after his famous Texas letter. _ 

In the map of Mr. Kennedy, the British consul in 
Mexico, published in 1841, he lays down the Rio 
del Norte throughout its entire length as the west- 
ern boundary of Texas. And the memoir of the 
Topographical Bureau says: 

«Starting from the Gulf, the Mexicans have no actual 
possessions or fixed habitations east of the Rio del Norte, 
until we reach the mountainous barriers at the Pass.” 

This Passo del Norte is, at the foot or south end 
of the mountain, which includes the valley of New 
Mexico, east of the Rio del Norte—immediately 
above which is the valley and city of Santa Fé, and is 
nearly one thousand miles from the mouth of the 
Rio Bravo. Only above this Pass could there be 


any controversy about the western boundary of 


Thus, then, we see that the western boundar 
of Texas, as a province, extended to the Rio 
Bravo; that revolutionary Texas, when’she sepa- 
rated from Spain, was entitled to the same bound- 
ary; that, as an independent ‘member’ of ‘the 
Mexican United States, she gave up note of her 
rights of territory; that she never did acknowledge 
the authority of Santa Anna, or State of Mexico; 
that Mexico, asa province or State, never had any 
right to one foot of territory within the boundary 
of Texas; that, as an independent nation, Texas 
claimed and established. this boundary; and that, 
when she annexed herself to the United’ States, 
and became a member of this Confederacy, she 
extended the limits of the United States to the Rio 
Bravo del Norte. : j 

While I have shown the Rio Bravo to be the 
western boundary of Texas, and of the United 


: States, I have admitted it to be an open line—and 


for what purpose? 
It will be recollected that we had not long before 


ii the act of annexation with Texas, been wellnigh 
‘involved in a war with England relative to the 
i! northeastern boundary, dividing Maine from the 
| British provinces. It was contended (and with 
ii that doctrine I heartily concur) that the United 
|| States had not the right to cede one acre of terri- 
tory belonging to any State, to any foreign power. 
j| Part of the territory within the limits of Maine 
i was claimed by England. This Maine ‘denied, 
i, and maintained her right to the whole... The 
| United States had not the right to relinquish it to 
England, nor even to agree on 4 conventional line, 
and we were upon the verge of war for the main- 
| tenance of the right of Maine to territory which 
i| could not possibly be worth one tithe of the money 
i the most insignificant war would have cost. 

To prevent being again placed in such a disagree- 
able duemma, the United States determined, in the 
ij annexation of Texas, the right to settle that western 
i! boyndary should belong to her; and, therefore, in 
i| the act of annexation required Texas to submit all 
|| her rights upon that subject to the decision of the 
United States. This, Texas had no hesitation in 
doing, relying on the justice of her claims, end 
i| that they would be sustained and defended by the 
United States. ‘ 

Tt was, then, an open line only for the purpose 
of negotiation, and without any admission that ‘the 
claims of Texas were not good and valid; on the 
|; contrary, with the express declaration in’ all her 
|| public acts, that she claimed as her right all terri- 
tory east of the Rio Bravo“del Norte. 

Under these circumstance, were not the United 
States in good faith bound to protect and defend 
| that claim, and the rights of Texas, in the same 
manner and to the same extent as she had been 
bound to protect and defend the claim and rights 
i of Maine ‘till they were settled by the Webster 
| treaty? Most assuredly. And no time was lost in 
i the discharge of that.sacred duty. Immediately 
i! after the act of annexation, Mexico was informed 
| that the United States were desirous and prepared 
| to settle the boundary between them upon the 
most liberal terms. Regardless of this overture, 
the Mexican Minister withdrew from this city, 
and we were informed that Mexico considered the 
annexation of Texas as casus belli—a cause of war. 
| All her public acts, under whatever military despot 
i her Government was administered, tended to con- 
firm this declaration. 

This war, it will be recollected, was not to de- 
termine the western boundary of Texas at the 
Nueces or the Rio Bravo, or on the. deserts be- 
tween, (as the gentleman from Massachusetts 
| {Mr. Hupson] would,) and stop at the “ half-way 
| house,” but to establish the sovereignty of Mexico 
/over all Texas, conquer the same; and fix the 
i boundary of the United States on the Sabine river. 
| To carry on this war, troops were raised in Mex- 
i 
| 


t 


‘ico and marched to the western bank of the Rio 
i del Norte. Can ‘any reasonable and honest man 
l deny that it was the duty of the President to. pro- 
i tect the rights of ‘Texas; and for that purpose, to 
| place the troops of the United States where they 
could best be defended, on the eastern bank of the 
same river? While the forces of Mexico were con- 
cenirating upon her eastern frontier, preparing to 
pass the Rio Bravo, and invade Texas, for the. pur- 
pose of conquering all that country, was the Presi- 


l 
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dent toset with his arms folded and say ‘‘It is an 
open:line to be settled by negotiation, and Ido nat know 
where itis.” The idea is too ridiculous and absurd 
to be ‘entertained for a moment. No, sir; the. 
path of duty was too plain before him. His 
course was traced in his oath of office, in charac- 
ters so distinct and strong “that he that runs 
may. read, and a wayfaring man though a fool 
need not err therein.”? He was bound to defend 
and protect these United States, and the most effect- 
ual (I had almost said the only) means of doing 
so was, to place the starspangled banner on the 
eastern bank of the Rio Grande; that speaking ban- 
ner, which proclaimed to the foe, * thus far shalt 
thou come and no farther.” 

And here let me beg gentlemen to recollect that 
our army was placed on the Rio Grande, far below 
the ** Passo del Norte,” the most southern point of 
New Mexico and Santa Fé, and not in the valley 
of New Mexico, the only part claimed by Texas 
east of that river, about which there could be any 
reasonable controversy. Itwas placed there merely 
as a defensive measure, with strict orders to com- 
mit no act of aggression, but promptly to repel all 
such acts. Not long after the occupation of the 
‘YJeft bank of the Rio Bravo by our troops, Mexico 
invaded Texas with an army some seven or eight 
thougand strong, and the war was commenced by 
the battles of Palo Alto and Resaca de Ja Palma, 
in which the Mexicans were signally defeated and 
driven across the river. "Fhe war having thus been 
commenced by the invasion of Texas by Mexico, | 
our operations did not continue purely defensive; 
but for the purpose of settling the controversy in 
the most prompt and efficient manner, it was car- 
ried into the enemy’s country. Not only were 
New Mexico and Santa Fé, and the disputed terri- 
tory, occupied, but our victorious eagles have been 
raised over the walls of Matamoros, Camargo, and 
Monterey. 

I have thus traced the course of events, and the 

conduct of the President; and it will be seen, and 
must be acknowledged, that he has not been guilty 
of any act of usurpation—has not violated the Con- 
stitution—has not been guilty of rashness, or even 
imprudence; but that he has confined himself | 
within the strict line of his duty, and done only 
what he was imperiously required by the Consu- 
tution; and, for neglect of which, he would have 
been denounced by those same men who now 
denounce him, and ‘heaped up for himself wrath 
against the day of wrath, and the condemnation” 
of an insulted and betrayed country, Seeing, then, 
he ig not only excusable, but entirely justifiable and 
guiltless, will not oug Caro consent to 


ee —— mount the rostrum in his favor, 


And strive to gain his pudon from the people?” 


I will now ask the indulgence of the committee 
while I advert to the expenses of the war, and en- 
deavor to correct some smali mistakes which have 
been, without doubt, inadvertently fallen into on this | 


sum of........ aaia aa a e -$11,957,253 
The estimated deficiency for this ser- 

vice, agreeably to the report of the, 

Secretary. of the Treasury, made to 

this House at the opening of the 

session, (House Doc. No. 3, page 5,) 

the further sum is required of...... 4,793,000 


Making, together, the sum of....-.. -$16,750,253 


Which, instead of HALF A MILLION, will only 
amount to about $40,000 per day. Ihave notadded 
the expense of the regular army, because that is 
not additional expense incurred by the war, and the 
estimates and expenses for it are but little more 
than onthe peace establishment, and cannot, there- 


| fore, enter into an estimate of the expenses of the 


war. Instead, therefore, of half a million per day, 
we have only forty thousand dollars; and for the 
year ending on the 30th of June, 1847, less than 
SEVENTEEN MILLIONS, instead of Two HUNDRED AND 
SIX MILLIONS FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS! 

The statement with regard to this ‘€ enormous 
expense”? of the war, was made openly, and by 
men in these legislative halls, and men standing 
eminently high in the country. They have been 
found to be grossly mistaken. Are they now pre- 
pared to redeem their characters, and in the same 
open and public manner come forward andacknowl- 
edge their mistakes? Justice to themselves, as 
well as to the country, requires this much from 
them; and if they do not, those errors can no longer 
be considered as mistakes, but must be denounced 
as gross misrepresentations. , 

Tn regard to the question of slavery, which has 
been so unnecessarily, and, I must say, improperly 
dragged into this discussion by the gentleman from 
Tennessee, (Mr. Genrry,] and so eagerly taken 
up by the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. 

upson,] I have little to say. It is a question I 
will not discuss. Ft is one which should not be 
argued by the people of the slaveholding States. 
‘Whenever we are compelled to settle that ques- 
tion, we should consider ‘the argument exhausted 
and stand to our arms.’ It is with us a question 
not of policy or interest, but of vitality and exist- 

| ence. It has once shaken this Confederacy from 
| the centre to the circumference, and had well-nigh 
torn this Union asunder. It was then settled, 
and the Union saved. Disturb that settlement, 
and attempt to fasten upon the South any condi- 
tions incompatible with the compromises of the 
Missouri diiliculty, and of the Constitution, and 
the tie that binds us together will be but as a rope 
of sand. Of one thing, however, our brethren of 
| the North may rest assured: we have an abiding 
| affection for the Union, but we do not value it 
| above all that we hold dear on earth—our liberty 
| and the enjoyment of our property, solemnly guar- 
anteed to us by the sacred instrument that binds us 
together. To protect and defend them, we will 
pledge what our fathers of the Revolution pledged 
each to the other—our lives, our fortunes, and our 


subject. And here I will again bring to your recol- 
lection a part of the extract from the New Hamp- 
shire paper: 

“ Extracts of lettrs from the United States are published | 
in the Mexican papers, in which it is represented that our 
people, especially in the northern States, have become tho- 
roughly disgusted with the war on account of its enormous 
expenses, amounting to half a million of dollars per diem! 
and that it had become so odious that it will be impracticable 
for our Government to raise the required number of troops !— 
that the Senate will refuse any further appropriations for the 
war!—that the British Government has insisted on its me- 
diation being accepted,” &e., &e. 

It is well known, and must be recollected, that 
these ‘ enormous expenses, amounting to half a mil- 
lion of dollars per diem, originated in one of the 
halls of legisiation within the walls of this Capitol. 
How well founded? It is only necessary to look 
at the actual expenditures, and see “ how a plain 
tale will put down’’ this most “ enormous”? mis- 
take. 

From the 13th May, 1846, when the declaration 
of war was passed, to the 1st July, 1847, are four | 


By the act passed the 30th June, 1846, ‘* for the | 
support of volunteers and other troops autho- | 
‘rized tọ be employed in the prosecution of the | 
iwar with Mexico, during the year ending the 


BOth of June, 1847,” there was appropriated the 


the Constitution in the temple of liberty and defend 


| them to the last, or, clinging to its pillars, we will 


perish in its ruins. 
THE MEXICAN WAR. 


SPEECH OF MR. T. H. BAYLY, 
OF VIRGINIA, 
Ix rue Housr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
December 23, 1846. 


The House being in Committee of the Whote, on 
the Resolutions proposing to refer the President’s 
Message to the several Standing Committees, 
My. BAYLY obtained the floor, and addressed 

the committee. He said: 

I rejoice that this debate has arisen at this early 
period of the session. It will bring the minds of | 
the American people distinctly to bear upon the 
causes in which this war has origninated, and to 
the manner in which it has been conducted. This 


| and I undertake to predict that that opinion will | 


attempted to make party capital out of it against | 
the. Administration. After the very clear and sat- 


= . 1 
sacred honor. In their defence we will rally around j| 


| include an utter condemnation of those who have | 
| 


isfactory exposition of the causes of this war, and 


i her independence. 
| into the family of nations. 


of the manner in which it has been conducted, con- 
tained in the President’s message, I had hoped 
that party clamor, here and elsewhere, would have 
been silenced. But, notwithstanding, it has been 
renewed in this Hall. 

I desire, Mr. Chairman, as fully as the brief 
hour allotted me will allow, to examine the main 
positions which have been taken against the Ad- 
ministration during this debate. As I understand 
the grounds of assault upon the Administration, 
they may be summed up under four heads. First, 
that the President has unnecessarily brought on. 
this war by refusing to treat with Mexico, as it is 
alleged she wanted us to do, in regard to the ques- 
tion of boundary alone; and by insisting upon not 
separating that question from our other causes of 
quarrel with her. Second, that he precipitated a 


! war by marching our army to the Rio Grande, 


within the disputed territory. Third—and it was 
a new ground taken by the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, [Mr. Davis]—that the President was guilty 
of treason, in permitting the return of Santa Ana 
to Mexico. ‘Lastly, that he has been guilty of 
usurpation in the establishment of civil govern- 
ment in the territory which we have conquered. 

I desire to reply to what has been said on each 
of these points. And first, as to the refusal of the 
Executive to separate our other grounds of quar- 
rel with Mexico, from the question concerning the 
boundary. To enable us to form a correct opin- 
ion upon this point, it is necessary that we should 
inquire into the character of the wrongs which we 
have suffered at the hands of that nation, and I re- 
gret that in the short time given to me, J shall be 
unable to go but imperfectly into this part of the 
argument. [use a strong expression when I say 
that I Jament that such is the case; but not too 
strong, for I undertake to say, that whenever our 
causes of complaint against Mexico are laid in 
their fall length and breadth before the people of 
this country, and they are fully understood and ap- 


| preciated, a feeling of indignation will be excited 


against those who have undertaken to make party 
capital out of the war against the Administration, 
such as ought to be visited dily upon such unpa- 
triotic conduct. : 

In order to appreciate the character of the wrongs 
which we have received at the hands of Mexico, 
it is necessary that I should go back alittle. From 
the first dawn of Mexican independence down to 
a very late period, she has been receiving nothing 
but favors and kindness at our hands. We have 
experienced nothing in return but perfidy and in- 
gratitude. She had no sooner declared her inde- 
pendence of Spain, than the sympathy of our Goy- 
ernment and people was strongly manifested in 
her behalf—so strongly, indeed, that it was with 
difficulty our neutrality could be preserved. Our 
citizens, in spite of their Government, flocked to 
her standard; and, as Mr. Webster told the Mex- 
ican Government in a late despatch of his, it was 
in part, if not principally, by the valor of Ameri- 
can citizens that she had been enabled to achieve 
We weie the first to invite her 
But she had no sooner 
taken her place there than all the sympathy, encour- 
agement, and aid, which we had extended, were 
requited by the grossest outrages upon the rights 
of our people. 

With a view to attract within her borders useful 
emigrants, Mexico had scarcely declared her inde- 
pendence before she passed a law, by which it was 
provided that all foreigners who came to establish 
themselves within her limits should be considered 
as naturalized, ‘‘ should they exercise any useful 


| ‘profession or industry, by which, at the end of 


‘three years, they have a capital to support them- 
‘selves, and are married. Those who, with the 
‘foregoing qualifications, marry Mexicans, will 
‘acquire particular merit for the obtaining letters 
‘of citizenship.” By another law, all the instru- 
ments of husbandry, machinery, and otherutensils 
that are introduced by the colonists for their use, 
are allowed to be imported free of duty, ‘as also 
merchandise introduced by each family, to the ex-. 
tent of two thousand dollars.” Stimulated by the 
allurements thus held out, large numbers of for- 
eigners, particularly from the United States, emi- 
grated to that inviting country, ‘Thus enticed into 
the country, upon every principle, not only of in- 
ternational law, but of natural justice, they were 
entitled to protection. But in the case of Amer- 
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ican citizens going to Mexico for the purposes of 
trade and commerce, without any intention of ex- 
patriating themselves, we did not choose to leave 
their protection to mere comity. We entered into 
a solemn treaty to secure it, 
the treaty between the United States and 
of April 5, 1831, provides, 
£ two countries respectively shall have liberty freely 
‘and securely to come with their vessels and car- 
‘goes to all such places, ports, and rivers, of the 
‘ United States of America, and of the United Mex- 
‘ican States, to which other foreigners are per- 
‘mitted to come, and to remain and reside in any 
‘part of the said territories respectively; * %* 
‘and generally the merchants and traders of each 
‘nation shall enjoy the most complete protection 
‘and security for their commerce.” Article 14th: 
‘Both the contracting parties promise and en- 
‘gage to give their special protection to the citi 
‘zens of each other who may be in their terri- 
‘ tories,” &e. Article 15th: “The citizens of the 
‘ United States of America, residing in the United 
‘ Mexican States, shall enjo 
t sons, and property, the 


id Mexico, 
that “ the citizens of the 


protection’ of the govern- 
‘ment, with the most perfect security and liberty 
‘ of conscience.” Thus it will be seen, that as far 
as our citizens were concerned, * protection of the 
government” and “ perfect security” were guar- 
antied to them; first, by the law of n 
secondly, by a positive treaty stipulation; yet 
they had no sooner got into Mexico, and by their 
industry and skill accumulated fortune enough to 
make them an objoct of plunder, than the State 
authorities—not lawless citizens of the republic— 
commenced a most outrageous series of wrongs 
upon them. I wish that I could refer to all these 
individual cases of outrage and wrong. There is 
scarcely one that is not marked by an atrocity at 
which Humanity shudders. 

But before I refer to the individual cases which 
my time will allow me 


» permit me to say that [ | 


The third article of |} 


y in their houses, per- | 


ations; and | 


purposely abstain from full reference to the out- | 


rages and wrongs which, as a nation, we have 
suffered at the hands of Mexico,—outrages and 
wrongs, which it is impossible we could have sub- 
mitted to from a powerful nation without humilia- 
tion and disgrace. These are already in part, but 
not to their full extent, known to the nation, I 
shall not, therefore, go into particulars as to the 
case of Mr. Gorostiza, as I should like to do, if I 
had time. We all know what indignation was 
aroused throughout the country when Mr. Genet 
(who was so popular in the countr upon his first 
arrival, that he received public addresses every- 
where, and his travel from Charleston to the seat 
of government was almost a triumphal procession) 
undertook, while enjoying" his diplomatic protec- 
tion, to abuse the Administration, and threatened 
to publish, in the shape of an appeal to the people 
of this country, his correspondence with its Ex- 
“ ecutive. At our instance, he was recalled by his 
own Government. But his conduct was propriety 
itself, compared with that of Mr. Gorostiza. He 
actually did more than the mercurial Frenchman 
threatened. Soon after he asked for his passports 
to return home, after terminating his extraordinary 
mission, his last note to the department, in which 
his reasons for taking that step were expressed, 
was published in New York, in a journal called 
“ Le Courier des Etats Unis.” This document 
had never been made public by the authority of 
this Government. And whilst enjoying the pra- 
tection of his diplomatic character, he published 
in Philadelphia a pamphlet defamatory ofthe Gov- 
ernment and people of the United States, and ob- 
viously intended to injure the character of both 
for honor and good faith, in the eyes of the world; 
and copies of it were sent to most of the news- 
papers, and extracts were published from it in Le 


Courier des Etats Unis, and several other news- | 
pies were also sent to the dip- | 


papers; duplicate co 
lomatic corps at Washington, by one of whom a 
copy was given to our Secretary of State, with the 
expfession to the Secretary, by the Minister, of his 
surprise and disgust at the grossness of such an 
act by a retiring Minister. As the good faith of 
the United States was directly impeached, our Gov- 
ernment called upon that of Mexico for an expla- 
nation of its Minister’s conduct; but in place of 
‘disavowing it, the Mexican Government declared 
that Mr. Gorostiza had acted conformably with 
what was required by the dignity and interests of 


Mexico. If France had acted thus in the case of 
Mr. Genet, crippled as we were by our exertions 
in our then late war of Independence, and grateful 
; as we were to France for the aid she had rendered 
us in it, it would undoubtedly have led to instant 
war. Yet in the case of Mexico, it was patiently 
borne. 
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prisoned on landing 
Such cases were outrages 
upon the nation, for which atonement was never 
made. 

But still, my business at present is not with such, 
but rather with individual cases. 
which I shall allude is that of Dr. John Baldwin. 
In making up my opinion in reference to his case, 
I do not take his own statements, but the solemn | 
judicial statements of Judges Marcy and Brecken- 
ridge, the two American commissioners, under the 
Mexican commission, made to our Government, 
and to be found in Senate Doc, No. 320, 2d ses- 
sion 27th Congress. This case is a fair specimen 
of the rest, and is characterized by every species 
of atrocity and perfidy. A treaty is violated, out- 
rage of every sort is committed, public records are 
falsified, perjury committed, and almost every other 
offence comprised in the catalogue of crime. I beg 
gentlemen to read for themselves the document to 
which I have referred. 

I would now refer to another, in which French- 
men and Americans were alike concerned; and 
before I conclude, I hope to be able to show to the 
committee the difference in the treatment which 
they severally received at the hands of Mexico: 
“In December, 1835, a Mexican officer of the name 
‘of Jose Antonio Mexia, landed at Tampico with 
‘a body of men under the Mexican flag. His 
‘unfortunate associates had been inveigled into 
‘ accompanying him by false representations as to 
‘ their destination, and the object of the expedition. 
‘ Among them were several foreigners, the larger 
‘number of whom were Americans. They fell 
‘into the hands of Santa Ana. The foreigners, 
‘including eighteen citizens of the United States, 
‘ were, without trial, ordered for execution, and | 
‘inhumanly murdered, while the Mexican part of 
‘them were not punished. Two Frenchmen ac- 
‘ companied this expedition, and were among the 
| € victims; and for this illegal and inhuman murder 
‘ France exacted of Mexico such atonement as she 
‘thought proper to demand, None has ever been 
“made to the Government of the United States, or 
‘to the families of these unhappy victims of Mexi- 
‘can perfidy and Mexican cruelty.” The charac- 
ter of these wrongs were such that it was impos- 
sible for our Government to submit to them; and Í 
all the arts of diplomacy were exhausted to procure 
redress, Failing in it, General Jackson, always 
| Sensitive to his country’s rights and honor, trans- 
|| mitted to Congress the message, an extract from 
| which I have not time to read, but which has j 


1 
j 
i 


| been referred to in the President’s message. No 
reparation being made, the subject was again 
l! brought to the consideration of Congress by Mr. | 
| Van Buren. The President, in his late message, 

| has already informed you what Mr. Van Buren 
|; said on the subject. He has quoted also what the | 
committees of the House said on it. But there is | 
one report—that of Mr. Howard—to which he has 


the very wrongs which we had received at the 
hands of Mexico, where subjects of France and 
England were concerned as well as American citi- 
|; Zens, full reparation had been made to the former; 
| and the reason why justice was done to them when 
| refused to us, was, that the Executives of France 
| and England, who could threaten war if justice | 
| were refused, could also declare war; but that the | 


| 
i 
pi 
| 


} 
t 
| 
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do nothing more than threaten! The Mexican | 


The first one to || 


i; 3d article of the cor 


| board ex 


| March 2, 1842, to the Secre 


not referred, in which it is stated that for some of |: 


| Mexican people knew that our Executive could |, 


peopleknew, from the history.of our country, that 
| whenever the Executive carne here to-ask us to 
| vindicate its rights, there were always > persons 
found ready to raise a clamor against this Govern- 
p ment, and to put it in the wrong, Thus “the 
| Mexican Government reasoned, and Tas they were 
į led to withhold that justice to us which they were 
obliged to “give to others. But the tone of ‘the 
message was so decided—the opinions expressed 
by the committees of Congress were so ‘decided 
also—that the Mexican Government began to fear 
that reparation could not longer be safely delayed: 
and accordingly, Mr. Martinez was dispatched as 
| minister to this country, and opened:a negotiation, 
which resulted in a treaty, concluded in Septem- 
ber, 1838; by the twelfth article of which, iti was 
| provided, that the ratification should be exchanged 
at Washington within five months of the signature, 
or sooner if possible. It was duly ratified by the 
sanction of the Senate; but the Mexican nation 
refused to ratify, under the frivolous, and, it is be- 
lieved, false pretext that the King of Prussia had 
refused to act as umpire in the differences that might 
be referred tohim. Itis manifest, if such had been 
| the case, that it afforded no valid reason for refusing 
to ratify the treaty, which was one providing for 
| the payment of just claims. The selection of an 
umpire could have been left to future arrangement. 
But it is not believed that the King of Prussia 
in fact refused to act as umpire; for in the treaty 
which was concluded the next year, he was again 
nominated as umpire, and acted without the slight- 
est hesitation. 

On the llth of A 
negotiated, which 


pril, 1839, a second treaty was 
provided that the ratifications 
should be exchanged in twelve months from the 
| Signature, or sooner, if possible. Again the Uni- 
ted States acted with promptness and good faith, 
but Mexico, pursuing her usual course, post- 
poned the exchange of her ratification to the 8th 
| of April, 1840, leaving but three days of the twelve 
i months limited by the treaty unexpired. The 
nvention provided that the board 
of commissioners eonstituted by it for the adjust- 
ment of the claims of our citizens, should meet in 
he city of Washington within three months after 
the exchange of its ratification, and within eighteen 
months from the time of its meeting should termi- 
Nate its duties. The board had no sooner met, 
than the Mexican commissioners resorted to. every 
device to delay the discharge of their duties by 
the board. The most remarkable, among many. 
| obstacles interposed by the Mexican commission- 
| ers, is thus described by our commissioners: 
“The Mexican commissioners ‘held that the two Gov- 
| fernments were to be regarded as the litigant parties before 
| ethe board, and denied to the claimants all access to it, in 
€ person or by their agents, and even the right to present, or 
‘transmit directly to it, any paper, document, or written 
‘proofs; and they consequently objceted to, and voted 
; ‘against, every rule or regulation that proposed to give to 
| € or recognise in the claimants the right to appear before tne 
‘board, or to address any cominmnication to it. . These 
‘views the undersigned considered to be erroneous, and 
‘they believed that the adoption of theri would. be very. 
‘prejudicial, if not entirely destructive, to the interests of 
: ‘the complainants. 
The discussion upon this and other 
| questions, occupied the board until th 
! ber, when the American commi 
opinion that the 
to defeat all 
‘ alternative, 


preliminary 
elih Octo- 
ssioners, being of 
Mexican commissioners desired 
action by delay, yielded, as the only 

During the whole sitting, the Mexi- 
can commissioners did everything to delay the 
| business, and thus defeat just claims; and the 
pired before half the Government claims 
were disposed of. In their communication:.of 
tary of State, the. 


i 
i 


, American commissioners sa 
“Tt is very e 


yee pee 
ertain that all the objects contemplated by 
| the convention, have not been fully accomplished. A pum- 
| ber of important claims, coming within the cognizance of 
| the commission, have not heen adjusted. Upon whom rests 
the responsibility of this partial failure, is a question not to 
be settted by the assertion or belief of. ourselves, or of onr 
lute colleagues, but by an appeal to the faets recorded in the 
minutes of the board.>*—Doc. 320, pp. 195, 196. ` 
“To the long delay, in the first place, in determining upon 
any miode whatever by which the business could be cond 
ducted, and then to the indircet and cirenitous manner to 
| Which the claimants were eventually obliged to resort for 
| the purpose of getting their papers and documents before 
| the commissioners, is, in our opinion, to be aserihed, in 
; some measure, the faihire of the commission to examine all 
i the eases before it, and to present them to the umpite in 
| season for his decision thereon. È i x a 
| Many of the cases presented to the board in sufficient time 
i to have been finally acted upon, were suspended ; sonie of 
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thei at the instance of our Mexican associates, for the pur- 
pose of getting documents. from Mexico.” In one impor- 
tant. case, the requisitions for documents were nol forwarded 
by the Mexican Government, and fer want of them, being 


suchas We believed Mexico was hound, under the conven- 
tion, to furnish, the. case was not submitted to the umpire, 
and in our opinion could not have been, without jeoparding 


the right of the parties interested in the claim.” : 


In reference to some particular cases, these gen- 
tlemen employ language much more emphatic and 
accusatory. They specify the case of the Topaz, 
in which, after adverting to the murder of the cap- 
tain.of that vessel, and the proceedings at Anahuac 
growing out of that outrage, and expressing their 
full persuasion “that the whole proceedings at | 
< Anahuac were designed to cover up a most bar- | 
“barous and. cruel transaction,” they add: ‘The | 
‘object of the undersigned in commenting upon 
‘ this case, is not to present its merits, but only to į 
‘show the true cause why it was not finally dis- | 
“posedof.” ‘If the Mexican commissioners had | 
‘not caused action to be suspended on it for more 
than two months, and down to within one month 
of the expiration. of the commission, it would 
“doubtless have been finally disposed of.” “A 
‘like delay, for the same cause, took place in re- 
‘spect. to the several claims growing out of the 
‘seizure of the Julius Cæsar, Champion, and 
* Louisiana; the condemnation of the two former, 
“and. the imprisonment of the persons on board 
“them.” ‘ But for the suspension of action upon 
“these cases, at the instance, and by the votes of 
‘the Mexican commissioners, on the allegation 
‘that they had. been withdrawn from the cogni- 
‘zance of the board, they doubtless would been’ 
‘gent to the umpire in season to have received 
t his final judgment thereon.” 

Another instance, of a similar character, is pre- 
sented in the case of Mr. William S. Parrott, 
which the American commissioners made the 
subject of a special report, in which they fally 
demonstrate that Mexico violated the terms of the 
convention, by withholding papers which, ‘by an 
‘express stipulation in the convention, that Gov- 
‘ernment had come under an obligation’? to fur- 
nish, and by transmitting such ‘as appeared on 
“Cthe face of them imperfect, and, in some material 
‘points contradictory.” They conclude their | 
observations on this case in the following terms: 
“ Finally, it appears quite evident to the under- 
‘ signed, that the documents which were demanded 
“and not furnished, were such as the Government 
© of Mexico was bound, under the fourth article 
‘of the convention, to furnish; that the requisition 
‘was sent out at the earliest period at which it jį 
could have been sent; and that the want of those 
‘documents, for not furnishing which no adequate 
“excuse has been given, is the cause why a final 
“disposition was not made of this claim of Mr. 
t Parrott.” | 

In this debate it has been said by the gentleman || 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. IIopsown,] that it was | 
unfair to refer to the wrongs which Mexico has 
inflicted upon our citizens, as she had acknowl- 
edged them, and made arrangements to make rep- 
aration, which she had nat done only in conse- 
quence of her inability. In this the gentleman is 
utterly mistaken, as these extracts from our pub- 
lic documents will show. ‘The comment of our 
public functionaries will supersede the necessity 
of any by me. In his despatch of the 25th July, 
1843, Mr. Upshur, our Secretary of State, referring 
to one out of many of the cases not acted on, said: 

“The conduct of Mexico, as it seems to me, had made it 
the duty of the United States to insiston prompt and specifie : 
reliet’, so far as this case (Mr. Parrott’s] is concerned. She | 
has rendered herself liable to the charge of having broken 
her faith and disregarded her objigations. She has not com- 
plied with a single stipulation of the convention of 183 
She has not even professed to have produced a large numbe 
nearly half of the documents called for; and many of those 
whieh she did produce, were cither imperfect or grossly falsi- | 
fied. The American commissioners complained of this, but 
without redress ; and, to add to the injuries and contemptu- 
ousconduct of the Mexican commissioners, they took back 
with them, against the consent and remonstrances of the 
American commissioners and of the Secretary of State, all 
the falsified and imper ect documents which they had sub- | 
mitted. A! this will fully appear from the enclosed extracts 
from the proceedings of the board, Itis quite evident that, 
so faras the claimant is concerned, he can have litle hope 
of success before any new commission, He must necessa- | 
rily rely upon the same evidence which he has herctofore | 
applied for in vain; and he must make his demand on the | 
sanie.Goverument which has heretofore treated the same | 
deinand with neglectand contempt. He can have nosecuri- |; 


ty whatever that he will receive from a second commission 
a more just treatment than he received from the first. [fhe 


|| his own office. 


_ republic. 
| Minister. 


| France, addressed to the Mexican Government an 


| March 21st, 1838, in which he detailed the wrongs 


the same principles which governed the former imperfect and 
unfair consideration of it, there is no reason to hope for any- 
thing better than a repetition of the same unjust treatment 
which he has heretofore received. i k 

« And how stands our Government in relation to this mat~ 
ter? We have undertaken to sce justice done to our injured 
and complaining citizens." We have demanded justice of 
the Mexican Government. We have entered into stipula- 
tions with that Gavernment, by which a fair and honorable 
adjustment of all these matters might be bad. Mexico, by 
her own act, came undera new obligation. The debt whieh 
she owed to our citizens she guarantied by a solemn com- 
pact with our Government. On our part we have kept our 
faith; while she has broken hers This has changed the 
whole character of the question. Our Government is now 
a party—not in interest, but in honor. We are bound to 
redress the wrong which has been done to one of our eiti- | 


zens; and this not merely by the general obligation which jj 


rests upon every nation to protect and defend itsown people, 
but by the additional consideration, that having undertaken 
to do this, we are committed in honor not to give back. We 
must not permit Mexico to retreat from the agreement which 
she has made with us, nor to excuse herself from the faith- 
ful performance of it.” 

The commissioners absolutely put every judicial 
proceeding at defiance. When, under the stipula- 
tions of the treaty, they were required to produce 
documents to establish claims, they produced false 
documents; and then, after breaking up the con- 
vention, laid violent hands upon these false docu- 
ments, and carried them off against the remon- 
strances of our Secretary of State—absolutel y going 
into the department-and bearding our Secretary in 
I have here what Daniel Webster | 
said, but itis too long to read. We have a great | 
many of those claims—to the amount of many 
millions—upon that Government, but which Mex- 
ico has never even pretended to settle. And yet 
the gentleman comes here and attempts to excuse | 
the conduct of Mexico. He says that she has 
acknowledged these debts—that she has not paid 
them only because of her inability. Let the gen- 
tleman and the public look to the records, and see | 
whether this advocacy of the conduct of Mexico 
does not absolutely go to the extent of falsifying 
our public documents! I assert that it docs. 
This was the character of our claims upon Mex- 
ico when our minister was sent there on a mission | 
of peace to treat with her. ‘The gentleman says | 
that the Mexican Government had consented to | 
eccive a commissioner to treat on the subject 
of Texas, and that it was wrong in our Govern- 
deny the truth of the remark, that the consent of 
ment to refuse to disconnect that question and 
our other claims. In the first place, I utterly 
the Mexican Government was confined to a com- 
mission concerning merely the question of boun- | 
dary 

But before I come to that point, I desire to make 
a few other remarks in connexion with the subject 
of these claims of our people upon the Government 
of Mexico. I have already referred in general 
terms to the difference of treatment which England 
and France bave received at the hands of Mex- 
ico from that which has been submitted to by us. 
But I desire to refer to this subject more in de- 
tail. 

Prior to 1838, the subjects of France had suffer- 
ed at the hands of the Mexican people and Gov- 
ernment outrages and wrongs similar to those 
which had been inflicted upon the citizens of this 
She had demanded redress through her 
Mexico resorted to her customary arts 
and tricks of diplomacy to avoid rendering it, until 
the patience of France was exhausted, and the 
Baron Deffaudis, Minister Plenipotentiary of 


ultimatum, dated on board the frigate L’Hermione, 


which Frenchmen had received at the hands of 
Mexico—none of which surpassed, and few of 
which equalled, those which had been inflicted 
upon our citizens; indeed, some of them were 
wrongs which were inflicted at the precise time 
upon Frenchmen and Americans,—and concluded 
with the following demands: 


| 


“1st. The treasury of the republic shall deliver, prior to 
the 25th of May next, on board the French sq uadron which 
may then be at Vera Cruz, the sum of $600,000; the dispo- 
sition of which sum his Majesty’s Government reserves to ; 
itself, as well as the apportionment among those Frenchmen | 
who have suffered within the Mexican territory injuries sus- | 
tained under the three heads or classes which are designated. į 
This payment being made, the Mexican Government shall | 
be released from all claims by France, embraced within the 
said three classes, for causes prior to the first day of the pres- | 
ent month of March. 


should be compelied to submit his claims de novo, and upon 


«ZA; The credits which French citizens hold against the 
Mexican Government are not comprehended within the pre- 


ceding stipulation; and the Mexican Government solemnly, 
binds itself to interpose no future difficulties in the Way of 
the regular and prompt payment of these debts. 

«3d. General Gregorio Gomez, who ordered in Tampico 
the assassination of the two Frenchmen, Demovesent and 
Sausieu, shalt be deprived of his employment; and there 
shall be paid, as an indemnification to the two families of 
the victims, the sum of $20,000. 

“4th. The most precise and distinct stipulations are re~ 
quired for the future.” 
* * 4 * žo * È C 

Such are the demands which the undersigned, as already 
indicated, is charged to address once more, and for the last 
time, to lhe Mexican Government. The present note is an 
ultimatum; aud the determination of France, which it ex- 
plains, is irrevocable, to employ the very expressions of his 
excellency the President of the King’s Council. The de- 
mands contained in this ultimatum have been so repeatedly 
discussed, under every variety of form, and for so Jong & 
time, between the Mexican Ministry and the French Lega- 
tion, that the former might certainly be prepared to furnish 
acategorical answer in forty-eight hours. Nevertheless, the 
undersigned will await a reply until the 15th of April. If 
(which God forbid) this reply shall contain a negative upon 
any one of the points proposed ; if even its language shall be 
‘ambiguous in any one particular ; if, in short, it shall be.de~ 
layed beyond the 15th of April, the undersigned will immié- 
diately place the further conduct of the business in the hands 
of M. Bazoche, commander of the naval forces of his Ma- 
jesty, of which apart are already on the coast of Mexico, and 
this superior officer will proceed to execute the orders he has 
received. If,on the contrary, (and God grant such may be the 
case,) the answer shall'be entirely affirmative wpon every 
point, M. Bazoche will then have no part in the business, exs 
cepting only in case the promises made by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment shalt not be completely fulfilled on the 15th. of May. 
In any case, however, in which this officer shall be required 
to act, from the moment that he has begun to carry out his 
orders, the execution of them cannot be interrupted or sus- 
pended without the entire and perfect fulfilment of every 
requirement of this ullimatun.” 


Upon the receipt of this communication, the 
Mexican Government immediately put in requi- 
sition all of its dissimulation and artifice. Itmade 
promises and assurances without number; and by 
these means, kept the French Minister from ex- 
ecuting his threats until the following November, 
when the French squadron opened upon the castle 
of St. Juan de Ulloa. It was taken, and the Mex- 
icans compelled to pay not only the $600,000, but 
$200,000 in addition, to defray the expenses of the 
attack. 

So much for France. Let us now see a few in- 
stances of the manner in which England has sought 
and obtained redress for wrongs inflicted upon 
Englishmen. I quote from a pamphlet published 
by R.S. Cox, Esq., of this city, to which I am 
indebted for a part of the documents in which the 
facts are found that I have presented to the com- 
mittee: ` 


“In the year 1832, outrages were committed in Tabasco, 
in which British subjects and American citizens resident in 
Mexico were equal sufterers. They were subjected to heavy 
pecuniary losses, and to serious personal injuries and insults. 
In the year 1833, the British Minister obtained full redress 
for the wrongs sustained by his countrymen by the energy 
with which he prosecuted his demands for reparation, In 
1846, the American sufferers, who participated in these same 
losses, are still without remuneration. This is one of the 
numerous instances in whieh citizens of the United States, 
merchants, captains of merchant vessels, and sailors, were 
subjected to the most cruel abuses, imprisonment, and one of 
them actually inurdered. They endured these evils in com- 
mon with other foreigners. ‘Those who were under the 
protection of England and Franee have been indemnified by 
Mexico; but our citizens suffer without redress, and those 
who perpetrate these outrages upon them, escape with ir- 
punity. The narratives of Kendall and Gregg show. these 
are not insulated instances.” 


Only one other instance will be referred to: 


| “Tn the year 1833, General Arista, then commanding a 
force in opposition to the existing authorities, took about 
one hundred thousand dollars from an English mining com- 
pany, whieh he applied to the payment of the troops under 
his command. The company called upon the Government 
to indemnity it for this outrage. The demand was refused, 
on the ground that the nation could not be justly held 
responsible for the acts of those who were not only acting 
without its authority, but in defiance of the constitutional 
į powers of the country.” 


| The British Minister in Mexico, the right hon- 
orable R. Pakenham, who so ably represents his 


and he informed the Mexican Government that 
they must either keep their people in order, or, in 
į the event of their committing wrongs upon others, 
punish them, or, failing to do so, make reparation 
With the fear of Great Britain before their eyes, 


done simultaneously with the refusal to atone to 
Americans for similar wrongs. 

Can a more mortifying spectacle than this be 
presented to Americans ?—that justice, systemati- 
cally withheld from us, a sister republic, which. is 
i promptly awarded to the subjects of kings: But 


Government here at this time, rejected this excuse; - 


the reparation asked was granted! And this was , 


1846.] 
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can any one fail to see the reason of it? I have 
already assigned it. The Kings of England and ! 
France could make a war to avenge their wrongs 
without consulting any one; and Mexico knew | 
that they had a sufficient appreciation not only of || 
their honor, but of their pecuniary interest, to do 
it. She also knew that we could not make war j| 
without a partisan Congress being appealed to, in 
which she would find some one ready to apolo- |} 
gize for her. And her impunity from chastisement | 
but prompted her to aggressions against us, which | 
she would not have dared to have inflicted upon || 
others. i 

To suffer, Mr. Chairman, our citizens abroad, | 
engaged in legitimate commerce, and protected by | 
the laws of nations and positive treaty stipula- 
tions to suffer outrages and wrongs without re- 
dress, is not merely to inflict a wound upon our | 


national honor, but also upon our commercial in- 
terests. The prosperity of England is in part 
owing to the certain security and protection which 
she extends to her subjects in every part of the 
globe. They know that, lct legitimate commerce 
take them where it may, the wgis of British pro- 
tection will extend over them, ‘Chey know that, 
let them go wherever the four winds of Heaven | 
may take them, and they are secure in the pur- |} 
suits of their industry. ‘The consequence is, that 
they go out like bees from the hive, and come back 
laden with the spoils of their labor. We have a 
large commerce; and pecuniary interests combine 
with national honor to enforce the duty upon us | 
of teaching all the world that American rights are 
not to be trampled on with impunity, It is with 
nations as with individuals: the certainty that a 
wrong will not be submitted to, is the best security | 
against its commission; and on the other hand, to 
submit tamely to one aggression, is but to invite | 
another, Aud yet gentiemen say we ought to | 
have waived the consideration of all our claims for 
wrongs inflicted by Mexico, and have treated with 
her about the question of boundary alone! Gen- 
tlemen insist that we ought to have waived the | 
only real subjects for negotiation, and have con- | 
sented to treat about a preposterous one only! |! 
The expression I use is not too strong, Mexico 
had nothing to do with Texas at the time of an 
nexation, ‘I'he present Mexican Government | 
never had any authority in Texas. Texas had | 
been independent, and so had been acknowledged | 
to be by all the leading nations of the earth for | 
near ten years. Even Mexico, in the person of || 
her chief, (Santa Ana,) had acknowledged her in- | 
dependence. But gentlemen say he was in duress. 
Be that as it may, bis nation availed itself of the 
treaty as far as it was beneficial to it; and it thus 
was precluded from repudiating it in any particu- 
lar. But it is presumed that Santa Ana knew 
whether he was under duress or not; and after his 
return to Mexico, he repudiated the idea that he 
was so, and said that he would have suffered death 
before, under any constraint, he would have con- | 
sented to anything to which Mexico ought not to 
have submitted. Besides, subsequently, Mexico ! 
agreed to recognise the independence of Texas, in | 
another treaty, upon condition she would bind her- | 
self not to annex herself to the United States; | 
a condition which was void, for Texas being in- | 
i 
i 


dependent, had a right, without restraint, to con- 
trol her own destiny; and its only effect was to 
demonstrate the hate of Mexico for the American 
Union—a hate which, lam sorry, for the sake of 
humanity, to say, was natural; for it is a part of 
its deformity, to hate those upon whom wrongs || 
have been inflicted in return for kindness. it 

But, sir, that Mexico had nothing to do with || 
the question of annexation, has been so frequently | 
demonstrated, that it would be inexcusable in me 


| 
q 
| 


i 
Ji 
ii 


of Herrera, the Mexican Government ever con- | 
sented to receive any Minister whatever. i 
even the agreement of Herrera was not such as 
gentlemen represent. i 
: The following is the language which was ad- i 
‘dressed to the Mexican Government, by Mr. | 
Black, our consul: | 


q $ 


! who was he? 


& At the time of the suspension ofthe diplomatic relations 


between the two countries, General Almonte was assured | 


of the desire felt by the President to adjust amicably every 


cause of complaint between the Governments, and to culti- | 


vate the kindest and mast friendly relations between the sis- 


ter republics. He still continues to be animated hy the same | 


sentiments, He desires that all existing differenees should be 
terminated amicably by negotiation, and not by the sword. 

« Actuated by these sentiments, the President bas directed 
me to request you, in the absence of any diplomatie agent 
in. Mexico, to ascertain. from the Mexican Government 
whether they would receive an envoy from the United States, 
tntrusted with full power to adjust all the questions in dispute 
between the two Governments. Should the answer be in the 
affirmative, such an envoy will be immediately despatched 
to Mexico.” 


What was the reply? The Minister, Peña y 
Peña, said: 

“My Government is disposed to receive the commissioner 
of the United States who niay come to this capital with falt 
powers from his Government to settle the present dispute in 
a peaceful, reasonable, and honorable manner.” 

What commissioner? Theone, of course, whom 
the American Government proposed to send. And 
** An envoy from the United States 
intrusted with full power to adjust aLr the ques- 
ions in dispute between the two Governments.” 
And what dispute did the Mexican Minister refer 
to? The present dispute. What was that? It 


growing out of the annexation of Texas, was the 
most shadowy item of it. The idea that the Mexi- 
can Government had only agreed to receive a com- 
missioner to treat of the question growing out of 
the annexation of Texas, was an afterthought— 
when Herrera foand that his administration was 
in danger. If there was any doubt about this, the 
language of his Minister would remove it. In his 
interview with Mr. Black, who had informed him 
of Mr. Slidell ’s arrival, he asked Mr. Black who 
Mr. Slidell was. Mr. Black replied, he supposed 


| he was “the Envoy whom the Government had 
| agreed to receive from the United States.” 


Mr. 
Peña y Peña said: 
«That aught not to be; the Government did not expect 


į an envoy from the United States until January, as they were 
i not prepared to receive him; and he desired, if possibie, 


that he would not come to the capital, nor even disembark 
at this time; and that I should endeavor to prevent his 
doing so, as his appearance in th@capital at this time might 
prove destructive to the Government, and thus defeat the whole 
affair. < You know (said he) the Opposition are calling us 
traitors for entering into this arrangement with you.’ ?—Mr. 


: Black to Mr. Buchanan, December 18, 1845; Ho. Doc. 196, 


29th Ong., lst sess., p. 17. 

Again: 

“He said that the Government itself was well disposed 
and ready to proceed in the negotiation, but that if the affair 
was commenced now, it would endanger its existence: that 
the Government were preparing the thing, collecting the 
opinion and consent of the departments, which they expect- 
ed to have finished by January, and then they would be able 
to proceed in the affair with more security; that the Govern- 
ment were afvaid that the appearance of the envoy at this 
time would produce a revolution against it, which might 
erminate in its destruction.” —Tbid., p. 18. 

ls there any one who does not understand this? 
Besides, if these people were acting in good faith, 
why should they have consented to receive a com- 
missioner, and not an envoy? The latter not only 
would have all the powers of the former, but other 
and higher powers; and so far from its being a 
thing to be objected to, it is always regarded asa 
matter of courtesy and respect to a nation, to send 
a Minister of the highest grade to treat with it. 
When Mr. Fox, the resident Minister at Washing- 
ton, was superseded by Lord Ashburton, in the 
negotiation of the northeastern boundary question, 
t was designed by the British Government, and 


| was received by us, as a mark of the highest con- 


sideration and respect. 

The mere suspicion that Herrera meant to treat 
with us, caused his overthrow. Paredes came in 
upon an oath of eternal hostility to the United 
States. To him another overture for peaceable 
negotiation was made; and by him contemptuously 
rejected. Thus is the first ground of attack dis- 
posed of, We have seen that the President could 


not, without the grossest dereliction of duty, have | 


consented to waive, in the negotiation, all our 
claims against Mexico; and, secondly, that Mexi- 
co, after the overthrow of Herrera, never consent- 
ed to treat with us even upon those terms. 

But, in the second place, it was contended that 


ij the war was occasioned by the orders given by 


the Executive to General Taylor to advance his 
army to the left bank of the Rio Grande, and to 
take post opposite the town of Matamoros. 


{was one dispute, although composed of many } 
items; and we have already seen that the question 


The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. G. Davis] 
had controverted, in his speech of a former day, 
the assertion in the Executive message that Mexi- 
co herself had never put the war upon this ground. 
Mr. B. was prepared to prove that Mexico: never 
had contended that that was the cause of her 
attack upon us. She could not; ihe dates of her 
own documents would have estopped her from 
any such plea. He begged gentlemen: not to for- 
get dates in this matter: they were very impor- 
tant.. On the 12th of March, the government of 
Paredes, in a solemn official despatch, declared 
that Mexico had no alternative left her but are- 
course to arms. That was written probably on 
the lith; it was dated the 12th. Now, it was not 
till the 11th, the very day before that: document 
was issued, that our army took up its line of 
march from Corpus Christi. ft was utterly im- 
possible that the movement could have been known 
to the Mexican Government when this despatch 
was sent. This was a very important point in 
the history of this case. And notwithstanding 
the shortness of his time and his great dislike to 
reading in the midst of a speech, he must, to 
establish it, turn to the documents in his hand, 
page 56. 

On the 16th of December, 1845, the Mexican 
| Government, in the teeth of their engagement to 
do so, and obviously because war was resolved 
upon, refused to receive our minister. Intelligence 
of this was received at the Department of State on, 
the 12th of January, 1846. The next day’ our. 
army was ordered to the Rio Grande. Shortly 
afterwards, the Government of Herrera was over- 
thrown, and that of Paredes established in its place. 
The President, still actuated by a desire to avoid 
war if possible, instructed Mr. Slidell to make to 
the new Administration another overture of peace. 
And accordingly, Mr. Slidell, on the 1st of March, 
1846, addressed the Secretary of State of Mexico 
a communication, an extract from which I will 
now read; 
i| “© The President of the United States entirely approves the 
course pursucd by the undersigned, and the communications 
| by him addressed to the Mexican Government. Had the 
j| then existing Government continued in power, as no alter- 
native would have remained, the undersigned would have 
been directed to demand his passports, the President of the 
| United States would have submitted the whole case to Con- 
gress, and called upon the nation to assert its just rights, 
and avenge its injured honor. . 

«The destinies of the Mexican republic, however, having 
since been committed to other hands, the President is uns 
willing to take a course which would ‘inevitably résult in 
war, without making another effort to avert so great a calam- 
ity. He wishes, by exhausting every honorable means of 
conciliation, to demoustrate to the civilized world, that if 
its peace shall be disturbed, the responsibility must fall upon 
Mexico alone. He is sincerely desirous to preserve, that 
peace; but the state of quasi hostility which now exists on 
the part of Mexico, is one which is incompatible with the 
dignity and interests of the United States; and it is for the 
Mexican Government to decide whether it shall give place 
to friendly negotiation, or Jead to an open rupture”? 

Now, to this repeated overture of peace, what: 
| was the reply? i must read it. Under date of 
March 12, Mr. Castillo y Lanzas says: 

“ A fact such as this, [the annexation of Texas,j ov, to 
speak with greater exactness, so notable an act of usurpa- 
tion, created an imperious necessity that Mexico, for her 
own honor, should repel it with proper firmness and dignity. 
The Supreme Government hud beforehand declared that it 
would look upon such an act as a casus belli: and, as a conse- 
“quence of this declaration, negotiation was, hy its very nature, 
aban end; AND WAR WAS THE ONLY RECOURSE OF THE MEXI- 
CAN GOVERNMENT.” 

Now in all this there is nothing said about the 
; march of our army to the Rio Grande being a 
cause of war. On the contrary, at the time this 
despatch was written, in all probability, our army 
i had not moved from Corpus Christi. Mexico 
declares that the protest of her minister against 
the annexation of ‘Texas had, by its yery: nature, 
|i pat an end to negotiation, and that ‘f war was the 
only recourse of the Mexican Government.”” With 
| these facts staring them in their ‘faces, gentlemen 
tell us it was the march of our army that provoked 
‘the war. . 3 f 
The army did not post itself opposite to Mata- 
| moros till the 28th of March. On the 4th of April, 
i before the. Mexican Government could by possi- 
| bility have learned that our troops were there, the 
| issued orders to their commanding general to attac 
| the American army by every means consistent with 
| the laws of war. | 3 
| _ {It was at this point the altercation between Mr. 

Bayiyand Mr. Davis occurred, which having been 
| settled by the mediation of disinterestėd friends, 
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the: report of what.was said on beth sides is omit- 
ted. ] ; 

“Mr. B., resuming, said, the argument could not 
pe answered, and he was therefore to be interrupted 
in making it; but he should not be drawn aside 
from his position. He had said, and he repeated 
it, that.the Mexican army was ordered to attack 
ours before -the Mexican Government could pos- 
sibly know that our army had. left its position at 
Corpus Christi_before it could possibly know it | 
“was opposite Matamoros. And yet we were told 

that it'was our march to the Kio Grande that pro- 
duced the war. 

Mr. B. shouid not go into the boundary ques- 
tion, which the gentleman from Kentucky {Mr. 
Davis] had discussed so elaborately: the gentleman 
admitted that the territory on the left bank of the | 
river where our army took post was in dispute: 
that was enough for Mr. B. ‘The gentleman said | 
t wag left by the resolution of annexation as an 
open question: that was enough forhim. Mexico 
had refused to treat with us, She had threatened i 
war. She had declared that war was the only 
alternative left to her. It was well known that 
the Administration of Herrera had been overthrown 
because he had offered, or rather because he was | 
suspected of being willing, to negotiate with our 
Government. And yet, when the President had 
the absolute certainty that war would.soon com- 
mence, was he to hold back—to stand still with his 
arms folded till the country in dispute was taken 
possession of by the enemy? Or was it not his 
duty to take possession first, if he could, and be 
ready then to act on the defensive? | 

But he could not dwell longer on this point—his 
time was rapidly. escaping, and this abominable 
hour rule did not leave time to go into any point | 
as he wished to do. 

He hastened, therefore, to notice the third ground 
of accusation: which was, that the President had 
been. guilty of treason in permitting Santa Ana to 
return to Mexico. The House had becn told yes- 


' 
ł 
ł 
į 
i 


terday that while the President was in the very | 


act of treating with Paredes, he was secretly płot- 
ting with his deadly enemy; and that in this con- 
test between them, he had taken part with Santa 
Ana, the bloody tyrant. The President, in his 
message, had detailed the circumstances of this 
whole case. It was, in fact, impossible for him 
to prevent Santa Ana’s return. The extent and 
the character of the Mexican coast alone made it 
impossible, Besides, how had he returned? In 
a British vessel—a British stenmer—a national 
vessel, belonging to a neutral nation. How could | 


he prevent it, in accordance with the law of na- || 


tions? A national vessel of a neutral nation could ! 
not be kept out by the blockade, and it was very 
easy for Santa Ana to return in her in disguise; 
and hadthe President, therefore, been ever so much 
disposed, he could not have prevented his return, 
But why should he? The gentleman said that in 
allowing Santa Ana to return, the President was 
taking part with Paredes. No; all he had done 
was to refuse to take part with Paredes. Paredes | 
was the sworn enemy of the United States—Santa 
Ana was plotting to put him down. Yet the gen- 
tleman, [Mr. Davis,] in this quarrel between two | 
of our enemies, would have had the President in- | 
terpose to keep one of them out of Mexico, and | 
thus prevent intestine feuds in the heart of our ene- 
mys country. He would have had him take part 
with Paredes, and institute measures to keep his į 
Government undisturbed and in full vigor. Mr.! 
B. would like to know by what rule, either of na- 

tional law or of honor, the President was bound to 

prevent intestine divisions and commotions and bit- 

ter personal feuds among the leaders of a hostile 

nation? Did not all nations, when eneaced in 

war, try to fomen t, or, at the very least, not ‘to pre- 

vent, such divisions and intestine: broils ? And 

that was all that the President had done. 

But I must leave this silly point of assault, and 
hasten to the next, and that is, that the President 
has been a usurper in establishing civil govern- 

“Ment, or in authorizing the establishment of civil 
government, in the conquered territory. I think 
‘the. message of the President, received yesterday, 
has given the quietus to that ground of complaint. 
1 am _heéré prepared, after a full examination of the 
subject, to-say that the most learned civilian could 
not have pursued a more accurate and legal course 
than has the Administration with regard to this mat- 


t 
li 
i 


fi 
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I should say nothing on this. point, if it were 
not for the very erroneous views which have been 
taken in this debate of the rights and daties of a 
conquering nation—views which, proceeding from 
this Hall, are calculated to produce erroneous im- 
pressions on the public mind. The laws and prac- 
tices of nations leave very little room for doubt on 
these points. By them the rights and duties of a 


powers of the earth have so often been called on to 
act upon them, that it could not well be otherwise. 


the globe was acquired by conquest. } 
nation conquers and possesses itself of the territory 


the rights and duties of the conquered; and while 
its possession continues, there is a substitution of 
the jurisdiction and authority of the one for that 
of the other. Relative to the extent of the rights 
of property acquired by conquest, there is room 
for as little doubt. We acquire the rights of the 
conquered nation, whatever they are. Let us see 
what ordinarily is the extent of them: 

“The right of the State to its public property or domain 
is absolute, and exctudes that of its own subjects, as well as 
other nations. ‘The national proprietary right, in respect to 
those things belonging to private individuals or bodies cor- 
porate within its territorial limits, is wbsoludte, as far as it 


bers of the State, it is paramozat onty, and forms whit is 
called the emincnt domain.”— Wheaton’s Law of Nations, 
p. 208. 


tion succeeds. It succeeds to rights in public real 
property, however subject to the doctrine of ‘jus 
post liminii,’’ as well as the doctrine of ¢ uti possi 
detis.” In respect to the rights of the State to its 
| public real property or domain, the conquering na- 
tion acquires a right which is absolute, except so 
far as it is impaired by the ‘jus post liminit.”” As 
soon as a conquest is made, the doctrines of «jus 
post liminii” and “uti possidetis,” immediately ap- 
ply. According to the latter doctrine: 

© This treaty of peace leaves everything in the state in 
which it found it, unless there be some express stipulation 


to the contrary. The existing slate of possession ts muintain- 
ed, except so far as altered by the terms of' treaty, If nothing 


with the conqueror, and his title cannot afterwards be called in 
į question. During the continuance of the war, the conqueror 


peace, by its silent operation, or express provisions, extin- 
guishes his tide forever.’ —IWheaton L. N, p. S72. 


According to the former, that is, the ‘< jus post 


| ereign, the territory is constantly liable to recon- 
quest, upon which the original sovereign owner 


ions; and all intermediate alienations, except to a 
neutral, would be avoided, But 

«The ‘jus post liminii is aright which belongs exclusively 
to a state of war; aud therefore a transfer to a neutral, before 
| the peace, even without a judicial sentence of condemnation, 
| is valid, if there has been no recovery or recapture before the 
peace. The intervention of peace covers all defeets of title, 
and vests a lawful possession in the neutral, in the same 
manner as it quiets the title of the hostile captor himself.” 
(Wheaton’s Law of Nations.) 


So even, flugrante bello, the conqueror could sell 
his conquest to a neutral Power. 

And here [desire to call the attention of the 
House to a distinction which, during this debate, 


į ence of the rights which a conquering nation ac- 
quires to real property, held by the State, and such 
{as has been granted to private individuals. Ac- 


| modern times, the latter is free from confiscation 
; in ordinary cases, and over it the conqueror only 
| acquires the eminent domain. But the title of such 
j asis still held by the State passes, absolutely, to 
the conqueror, subject, however, to the “ jus post 
i minii.” The American and English judicial de- 
_ cisions are entirely in accordance with these doc- 
i trines, In the case of “The Foltina,” (Dodson’s 
i Admiralty Reports, p. 450,) that great jurist, Sir 
| W. Scott, decided most of these principles; but 
| before I proceed to quote his judgment, permit me 
| to say it has been quoted and adopted by Judge 
t Story in the case United States vs, Hay ward, which 


{ 


conqueror are clearly ascertained and defined. The | 


The title of almost all the nations of Europe to the į 
territory now possessed by them in that quarter of | 
When one: 


of another, the conquering nation succeeds to all | 


excludes that of other nations; but in respect to the mem- | 


These are the rights to which a conquering na- | 


be suid about the conguded countries or places, they remain | 


in possession has only an usufruetuary right; and the latent | 
tide of the former sovercign continues natil the treaty of | 


liminit,”” the title acquired in war to real property į 
must be confirmed by a treaty of peace, or Jong |. 
| and permanent possession, before it can be con- |’ 
sidered completely valid; for until such treaty, or | 
until the territory is abandoned by its original sov- 


would be restored to the possession of his domin- | 


seems to have been Jost sight of, viz: the differ- 


| cording to the laws of nations, as modified in | 


was subsequently followed by the case of Rice, 
decided unanimously by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. In this case, Sir William Scott, 
afterwards Lord Stowell, (a man who, in point of 
intellectual endowment, as well as mental culture, 
was far superior to his brother, Lord Eldon,) de- 
livered the following judicial opinion : 


“The chief point to be considered is, whether, at the 
time this scizure was made, Heligoland formed a part of the 
: dominions of the Crown of Great Britain or not. The isend, 
\| it appears, hud been conquered und taken possession of by Brit- 

ish forces, but the conquest hud not been confirmed in this 
country by a treaty of peace. Tt was a firm capture in war, 
but was still subject to a kind of latent title in the enemy, 
i by which he might have recovered it at the conclusion of 
the war, provided this country would have consented to its 
l; restitution? * * * * «f observe that the grantfrom the 
li Crown to the Lord High Admiral applies to the King’s do- 
ii minions generally, and that there is nothing which points 
toa distinction between those parts of the King’s dominions 
over which the Crown has plenum dominium, or otherwise. 
No point is more clearly setted in the conrts of common 
law than that a conqueredcountry forms, immediately, part of 
the King’s dominions.—( Campbell vs. Hail, Cowper’s Reports, 
208.) In alateinstance, we know that an island so acquired 
(Guadaloupe) was transferred to a third Power, subject, un- 
doubtedly, to the shadowy right of the former proprietor. Fè 
is said that a conquest of this kind may be re-acquired, 
grante bello, by the State from which it was taken ; but so 
may any other possession, though forming part of the origi- 
nal and established dominions of the Crown of this country, 
if the enemy has it in his power to make the conqnest. 
The same observation is applicable to the Isle of Wight, as 
well as to Heligoland; for the enemy has the same right to 
make a conguest of the one as of the other. H is said thar 
the enemy may recover back the island of Heligoland when 

peace takes place; but itis equally true that the conqueror 
i may retain it if he can3 and if nothing is suid abow it in the 
treaty, it remuins with the possessor, whose title cannot after- 
ward be called in question. The distinction between the 
two speeies of territories is, in fact, rather more formal than 
eal and substantial ; at least I must profess my inability to 
ee any distinction between them that can materially affeet 
the present question. 

“The power of the British Government was full and com- 
plete: and, though the Lords Commissioners of the Aami- 
ralty might not have interposed the particular authority with 
which they are invested, yet the Crown had exereised its 
authority, and the Admiralty, as the grantee of the Crown, 
would succeed to its rights. It might have erected a court 
there for the exercise of admiralty jurisdiction ; and, if it 
did not, I presume that it only refrained from doing so be~- 
| cause it was not thought that public convenience required 
it. fhe enemy certainly had no right to say thata court of 
that kind should not be erected there. Under the cireum- 
stances, I think there is no solid ground for the distinction 
that has been taken; and, though I am by no means dis- 
posed, at this time of day, to enlarge the bounds of the 
;| ancient grant from the Crown to the Lord High Admiral, 

Which is now. hecome of less consequence, yet it is the duty 
of the Court to maintain aveicnt landmarks. ¥ shall pro- 
nounce for the claim of the Admiralty, and condemn this 
j ship as droits of admiralty.” 


This is the doctrine of the English courts, fol- 
lowed by our own, and I may add of the English 
Government too, For it is known that in all ques- 
tions concerning national rights, the English courts 
decide in harmony with the views of the Govern- 
ment, and no decision is thus made which the 
; Government will not go to war to maintain. 

The only difference whatever between the rights 
of a nation ina country which it has conquered, 
even during its military possession of it, and before 
peace, and in its original possessions, is, that in the 
former, in the case of recapture or reeession in the 
: treaty of peace—unless in it it is otherwise pro- 
; Vided—all intermediate acts of the conquering 
i Sovereigns are superseded and avoided. Butif in 
, the treaty of peace the territory is retained; or if, 
| without any such treaty, the possession becomes 
permanent, then they are confirmed. This is the 
aw as to real property. As to personal property, 
tis different. The title of the captor to this spe- 
cies of property is considered complete against the 
; original owner after twenty-four hours, in respect 

to booty on land. The same rule was originally 
considered as applicable to captures at sea; but 
the mure modern doctrine requires, in respect to 
them, a formal condemnation as a prize of war in 
order to preclude the right of the original owner. 
i: Of course I speak here of public property. Under 
it modern usage, private property on land is respect- 
i ed. In this there has been a great modification of 
the law of nations, in modern times. In ancient 
imes, both the moveable and immoveable property 
of the vanquished passed to the conqueror. Such 
was the Roman law; and even things which were 
called “res secre,’’ were not exempt from capture 
; and confiscation. And as late as the conquest of 
|| England by William of Normandy, the greater 
part of the lands were even partitioned and divided 
among the conquerors. fn modern times, private 
property on land is exempt from confiscation, with 
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the exception of such as may become booty in 

special cases, when taken from the enemy in the | 
field or in besieged towns, and by military con- | 
tributions levied upon the inhabitants of the hostile 
territory. 

But the ancient severity still continues in re- 
spect to captures made at sea. The progress of 
civilization has slowly but constantly tended to 
soften the extreme severity of the operations of 
war by land; but it still remains unrelaxed im re- 
spect to maritime warfare, in which the private 
property of the enemy taken at sea or afloat in 
port, is indiscriminately liable to capture and con- 
fiscation: ‘t This inequality in the operation of the 
‘laws of war by land and by sea, has been justified 
t by alleging the usage of considering private prop- 
‘erty, when captured in cities taken by storm, as || 
‘booty, in the well-known fact that contributions 
‘are levied upon territories occupied by a hostile !! 
‘army; in lieu of a general confiscation of the prop- | 
‘erty belonging to the inhabitants; and that the object 
‘of war by land being conquest, or the acquisition of | 
‘ territory, to be exchanged as an equivalent for other 
“territory lost, the regard of the victor for those who are 
* to be or who have been his subjects, naturally restrains 
‘him from the exercise of his extreme rights in this 
‘particular; whereas, the object of maritime wars 
‘is the destruction of the enemy’s commerce and | 
‘navigation, the sources and sinews of his naval 
‘power; which object can only be attained by the 
‘captureand confiscation of private property. ”— | 
Wheaton’s Law of Nations. This is the law appli- 
cable to this subject; and from it the House can | 
clearly see what rights we have acquired by con- ; 
quest. ji 

So much as to our rights. Let us next consider | 

| 
i 


what are our duties. They originate in humanity, 
and are defined by the laws of nations. The first 
of these duties is to our own citizens. It is toj 
secure our conquests, purchased at the price of || 
our blood, until the objects of the war are accom- || 
plished—until reparation of injuries is made: in 
this case, until all the just claims of our citizens are 
provided for, and the expenses of the war which 
has been forced upon us are paid. The second of 
these duties is, to accomplish these purposes with į 
as great a regard to humanity, and with as little || 
injury to individuals, as possible. In obedience to ‘| 
this duty, we are required to establish temporary |: 
civil governments—or rather ‘* quasi” civil govern- | 
ments—civil in their form and rules of proceeding, i 

i 


and military in their origin; established to protect į 
the rights of persons and property of the van- | 
quished during the military occupancy of the 
country. The right, nay the duty, to establish | 
such government, involves the right to determine | 
upon its form. What it shall be is purely a mat- li 
ter of expediency and convenience. Upon princi- i 
ple, it would seem that it ought to be assimilated 
as near as possible to the forms of the conquering 
nation. As in all wars by land, the acquisition of 
territory is looked to as probable, the sooner the 
people are introduced to the form of government 
under which they are in future to live, the better. 
‘And the vanquished have no right to complain, 
but rather to be grateful when the form adopted is | 
not worse than the one superseded. And even 
when it is worse, they must submit to it as the | 
fortune of war. Of course, complaints for the 
‘others in the first case are purely gratuitous. 
And it is something worse, when, as in this case, | 
persons enjoying the benefit of free institutions, | 
complain that they are extended to others, in || 
place of irregular and revolutionary establishments || 
acarcely deserving the names of systems or insti- || 
tutions atall. This is the law as laid down by 
elementary writers, and it is strictly in accordance 
with the practice of nations; and among them, of 
ourown., When we took Upper Canada, in the 
late war, General Harrison issued his proclama- 
tion under the instructions of President Madison, 
who was so profoundly versed in international 
taw, in which, it is true, he continued all civil off 
ers in the exercise of their functions, but required ji 
of them an oath of fidelity to the United States, || 
‘No one will dispute that all these officers held i 

ii 

t 


‘their office and derived their authority from the 

‘United States; and General Harrison’s proclama- į 
tion was nothing more than a wholesale appoint- | 
“ment.of them. This was done from convenience 
But the same power which authorized him to ap- |i 
“point these persons, would have authorized him " 


; mation. 
1 opposition to Mr. Madison’s administration—even 
! when then, as now, impeachment was threatened 


i any irregularity in all this. 


: either before a declaration of war, 


| nations? By the very act of declaring or recog- 


to be appointed by the commanding. general. I 
have never heard of any complaint of this procla- 
Even amid all the mad and unpatriotic 


from Massachusetts—I never heard of this procla- 
mation being produced as justifying it. That has 
been left for these days. Again: when the British 
forces took possession of Michigan, Colonel Proc 


tor established a civil government there, and pro- 


claimed himself governor. The second article of 


his regulations of a civil government was in these ; 


words: “2d. The civil executive powers shall be 
“exercised by a civil governor. ‘Ihe civil gover- 


: énor shall appoint to all civil offices which are or 


‘shall be vacant, and shall take care that the laws 
“be faithfully executed.” In the sixth article he 


says: “ The undersigned will act as civil governor ; 
and signs himself Henry | 


for the time being;”’ 


Proctor, Colonel. When the enemy were driven 


| from the territory, General Harrison found it ne- | 
į cessary to proclaim ‘that all appointments and 


commissions derived from British officers are at an 
end.” Now, I have never heard that there was 
Yet a great clamor 
has been raised against the Administration for 
having authorized no more, as the facts laid before 
us on yesterday will show. But it is contended 
that although it was proper to establish civil gov- 
ernments in the territories for the protection of the 
rights of 
pending t 
vested in Congress and not in the President. 


to have authorized those acts in virtue of his func- 
tion as the civil executive. What he has done 
he did as the commander-in-chief. Although the 


| offices of president and commander-in-chief are 


held by the same person, the offices themselves are 
distinct—as much so as if they were held by dif- 
ferent individuals. In establishing these civil gov- 
ernments he has but. executed, as commander-in- 
chief, the duties which the law of nations impose; 
the obligation of which, upon all our public fanc- 


tionaries and citizens, is recognised by the Consti- | 


tution itself in the clause conferring upon Congress 
the power to punish offences against them. It is 
true the President must exercise the functions in 
question in subordination to Congress. ‘The Con- 
stitution vests it with the power “to make rules 
concerning captures on land or waters”? “ to make 


rules for the government and regulation of the land | 


and naval forces,” and also confers upon it esetu- 
sively the power of making all laws which shall be 
necessary and proper to carry into effect the granted 
powers, And it has undoubtedly the authority, 
at the time of 
the declaration, or at any time afterwards, if it 
distrusts the wisdom or prudence of the comman- 


| der-in-chief, to prescribe the forms of civil gov- 


ernment in the event of conquests by our arms, 
which shall be established by our commanders; or 
it may make any other regulations pertaining to 
war which it may see fit. S f 
But if they declare war, or recognise its exist- 
ence without any such legislation, I beg and inquire 
if they do not thereby require the commander-in- 
chief to follow and obey the usages of civilized 


nising the existence of war, you impliedly require 
this of him. And so our Supreme Court has de- 


cided. J 
Justice Marshall holds this language: 


cc Congress may authorize general hostilities, aud in such 


| ease the general laws of war will apply: or partial hostili- 


i e laws yar, so far as they are appiieal 
will eran Seeman, 1 Cranch. phiicabie, 
The authority conferred on the President, by a 
state of war, is not upon him as the civil execu- 
tive of the United States, but as commander-in- 
chief of the army and navy of the United States. 
Mr. B. fully agreed with the doctrine so ably and 


persons and property of the inhabitants £ 
fe war, yet that the authority to do it is | 
7 No | 
one has contended, nor does the President claim !: 


In the case of Talbot vs. Seeman, Chief | 


| ! | Seppo, } 
i! As commander-in-chief he had done no more than 
ij the law of nations fully authorized him to dö.. The 
i Constitution conferred on Congress the power tita 
make rales concerning captures.on land or water,” 
| and also “to make rules for the: government and 
i regulation of the land and naval forees3’? and jit 
| recognised by implication the. obligation of. the 
| laws of nations, for it empowered Congress. to 
| punish the infraction of those laws. Congress 
| might legislate upon the subject, but the obligation 
| of the law of nations was binding till actually su- 
| perseded by special legislation. . It was the duty 
of the President to execute those laws; he must 
ido it; he was sworn-to do. it; and he would be 
| liable to impeachment if he did not, se 

i [Here Mr. Bayiy’s hour expired.] 


THE WAR WITH MEXICO. 


| SPEECH OF MR.0.B. FICKLIN, 
H OF ILLINOIS, 


l Ix rue Horse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 9, 1847. 


The Bill to raise for a limited time an additional 
Military Force being under consideration in the 
Committee of the Whole— 


Mr. FICKLIN addressed the committee as fol- 
lows: re 
| Mr. Cuamman: From day.to day li have been 
| pained to listen to the speeches, and mark the un- 
ceasing efforts of our Whig friends, by which they 
: seek to make political capital out of the war with 
| Mexico. It is not sufficient to have the war con- 
| ducted by generals of their own party, (as are 
| those highest in command in Mexico,) but there 
is a settled purpose to disgrace the President b 
charging him with causing the war, and wit 
prosecuting it without any kind of energy or abili- 
ty, while their generals in the field are lauded to 
the skies. The plan is this: to place all the blame 
on Mr. Polk, and give all the credit to their gen- 
erals, two at least of whom—General Scott and 
General Taylor—are in training as candidates for 
the next Presidency. 

Deeply is it to be regretted that generals in the 
army should, at the same time, be candidates for 
the Presidency: the two positions do not.very well 
harmonize with each other. . Now, these questions 
| should not be discussed prematurely; neither the 
| President or those in command should be put upon 
il their trial till the war is over. But if: gentlemen. 
i| are determined to force the issue upon us, and to 
{| persist in their efforts to overwhelm the President 
with undeserved reproaches, they must be met. 

Before any capital can be made that is worth 
having, the Whigs must get themselves into line, 
and he cither for the war or against the war, for the 
United States or for Mexico. At present they are 
divided into three distinct factions: one division 
! takes bold and patriotic ground for the war and the 
i; necessary measures to carry it on; another: fac- 
i tion takes the ground of the Hartford Convention 
i Federalists in the war of 1812, by opposing the 
i war and all the measures to carry it on; and the 
third faction takes both sides, and attempts to steer 
between wind and water, by voting for the war and. 
speaking against it “ They roost with the chickens 
and gobble with the turkeys,”’ in the hope of avoid- 
ing responsibility; but instead of doing so, the like- 
Hhood is, that a double share of it will rest upon 
them. This is charged to be an unjust war by those 
opposed to it, butits justice and necessity have been 
abundantly established. Mexico has repeatedly 
insulted our flag and seized our vessels in her ports, 
imprisoned our citizens engaged in lawful com- 
merce, violated her treaty stipulations with.us, mal- 
treated our Minister, Mr. Shannon, and refused to 
receive and recognise Mr. Slidell as our Minister; 
i she failed to pay the just debts-due our citizens, and 
| finally, declared war and attacked our troops oa 
| what we claim to be American soil. More than 
| this: she has for years been a quarrelsome and 
i 
I 
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jealous neighbor, affiliating, combining, and in- 
triguing with any and all other nations who would 
enter into her schemes against our commerce and 
our national prosperity. The cup of insult has 


| » and itis high 
| 


ong since been filled to overflowing 
time that the accounts were settled and the books 


balanced., 
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| The Mexican War—Mr. F Şeklin. 
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; 
The honorable. gentleman from Indiana [Mr. | 
Cares B. Smita] speaks of the gross and palpa- | 
ble injustice done to the volunteers by keeping them 
inactive on the Rio Grande, where about fifteen 
hundred have sickened and died; and he seeks to | 
attach blame to. the President on that account. He 
cannot reprobate more strongly than I do, the in- | 
human conduct practised. by those in. authority | 
toward the volunteers. ` Brave, gallant, and chiv- 
alrous young men, with high hopes of distinction |! 
and renown, have been kept in the pestilential |; 
marshes. and burning sun of the Rio Grande, until 
disease antf death have fastened upon their vitals, |: 
and they will be left to sleep upon the banks of || 
that turbid stream “ unknelled, uncoffined, and un- | 
known.” ‘Lo fall in battle, with the proud con- 
sciousness of having done your duty to your coun 
try, robs death of many of its terrors; but to find || 
the ‘form prisoned in the icy fetters of disease,” i 
far, far from kindred and from home, stung with 
the conviction of wrongs from superior officer 
growing out of indifference to the health and life | 
of the volunteer, leaves the volunteer but little con- | 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


į 
i 
j 
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solation in thatJast trying hour of his existence. i 
But, sir, who is responsible? That is the question, 
If it be the President’s fault, let him bear it; if Gen- 
eral 'Taylor’s, let him bear it. The responsibility 
iş a fearful one, rest where it may. I must give 
an extract from the speech of my friend from Geor- | 
gia, [Mr. Toomas,] as reported in the Intelligencer, 
where he makes the charge direct that the blame is 
upon the President and not with General Taylor, i 
in regard to the operations of our army in Mexico, | 
He says: 

t We have victories without advantages, and it is not the | 
fault of our gallant general in the field.” i 

* Ele has done all that could be done with the means in 
his power. After the battles of the 8th and 9th of May the 
Mexicana army escaped, because we had no means of fol- ; 
lowing up our victories.” 

«The enemy had fnll leisure to fortify himself in his į 
strongholds, and, after the lapse of near five months, our , 
generals were again able to advance upon the enemy with 
an insufficient force, and defeat him, and again lose the 

fruits of victory by an inability to pursue the enemy after | 
the capture of Monterey. That place capitulated on the 
Q4th of September, Oar Government, always brave jn | 
words, and energetic in giving empty orders, terminated 
the’ armistice; but the army is unable, for want of mere 
transportation and. munitions of war, to advance upon 
Potosi; where the Mexican general, whom the President 
furnished the enemy, has made a stand, and from our iufor- | 
mation, is ready to fight us. The President has, all this 
time, had ample power to furnish men wid munitions to 
our generals. Tf he had sent the fifty thousand men we | 
authorized in May last, the country woukd have reaped sonic | 
substantial advantages from the treasure and blood which |: 
phe has expended; but, as it is, we are as far from conquer- 
inga peace as we were the day we started in this untorta- i 
nate war, When the President determined to cross the Rio |i 
Grande, he should have done it with an adeguate force to 
prodace decisive results. With the Government in the 
hands of our present rulers, we are constantly liable to bave 
the nation disgraced in the midst of its vigtories.?? 

The first complaint that we heard from General || 
Taylor, started while the volunteers were yet arm- ! 
ing, and before they had all reached the Rio Grande, | 
and it is this: that the Government was sending 
him too many troops—crowding upon him more 
than he wanted. But his friends take the opposite ` 
ground, and declare that he has not sufficient foree. `! 
Thus you see that the President cannot stop the i 
complaints of those who are determined to find |! 
fault with him. 

For my part, I had thought that the General in 
‘command had the disposal of the troops, after they 
were mustered into service and placed under his 
charge, and | still think 50. Fighting in a foreign 
country, far removed from the seat of Government, 
every latitude must necessarily have been given to 
General Taylor, and the responsibility isupon him, 
There is abundant evidence that General Taylor 
was certainly a great favorite with the President at 
the commencement of this war. Ele not only bre- 
vetted him, but appointed him major general; and | 
itis hardly probable that he would have him su- 
perseded by General Scott, if there is not some 
evidence of his seeking to wake this a war for the 
Presidency, or evineing a want of capacily to con- 
dueta war on so extensive a plan, or disobey ing 
orders, or doing something wrong in regard to the 
Wat. Complaints have been made against General 
‘Taylor:for. not pursuing the enemy and taking a 
darge umber of prisoners before the Mexicans | 
crossed the Rio Grande, after the battle of the 9th | 
of May. läst; for keeping some ten thousand vol- } 
T daring the sickly season, along the Rio |: 

rande; for fighting the battle at Monterey with : 


cannot be for want of teams; for the Government, 


Mexico, and mules without number. 


i aecount? 


: Monterey ¢ight weeks 


‘| better considered, and the plans of campaign minst be in strict 
| accordance with military science. 


! the advocate and defender of General Taylor, and | 
: who, for ought I know, may be one of his aids,) 


i men, 


1 


x thousand men, when, according to the report of 
eneral Jones, he had 18,332 soldiers under- his j! 
ommand, exclusive of the 2,660 under the- sepa- 
rate command of General Wool, and the 3,992 
under the separate command of General Kearny. 
Deduct from this number the 1,743 troops who 
were en route for Mexico, and it still leaves him 
16,589; deduct the 1.500 who have died of disease, 
(three times the number killed in-war,) and he had 
over 15,000 left. Make a still further allowance 
for the sick and disabled, and it leaves a large 
number of volunteers who were not permitted to 
share in the honors of battle. His battering train, 
too, one of the finest in the world, with one thou- 
sand cartridges to each forty-two-pounder, was not 
taken with him to the siege of Monterey. This 


s 
c 


I am informed, has sent twelve hundred wagons to 
Where all 
these mules and wagons were, Ido not know. The 
terms of the capitulation at Monterey are not sat- 
isfactory, and have received severe strictures; be- 
cause it is said that in thirty minutes, or at most 
in a very short time, an unconditional surrender |j 
could have been coerced. It seems. that these | 


not, Í cannot tell,) defending his course, and very || 
modestly and courteously attaching the blame to |} 
others. Now, it cannot be expected that the Presi 
dent will consent to be made the *scape-goat’’ for 
the sins and blunders of our generals in Mexico 
and, therefore, when a thing of that sort is attempt- | 
ed, it is important to see that the saddle is put on || 
the right horse. I will here give you an extract | 
from that letter: | 
“t MONTEREY, MEXICO, December 9, 1846. | 

“In writing of the operations of the campaign, I beg that i 

T may not be classed among the ‘seribblers from the army,? | 
who write only to trumpet forth their own fame and that of |: 
their corps—doing justice to none, injustice to many, and 
blinding the people as to the operations of the army. * * * 
“ Suppose General Wool, with bis force and enormous || 
supply of transportation and subsistence, had been concen- 
trated on General Taylor, would the latter have marched on 
Monterey with ouly six thousand men, not having more than 
enough transportation to carry subsistence for that number, | 


aud having to Jeave behind him his battery train on that 
* k k * * om: * 


| 


“ Had not the Chihuahua expedition heen planned, and 
had the force and supplies of that army been promptly con- 
centrated on General ‘Taylor, we would have been hefore 
poner, When it might have been | 
taken without firing a gun.” 


Again, the same writer says: 


Chur force must be inereased, the necessary subordination 
of military operations to the measure of supplies must be 


Then will our general in 
the field show to the world that he is not the man to win a 
batule and lose its advantages.’? 


This writer, (who seems to speak ex cathedra, is 


admits, thatif the General had been possessed of 
General Wool’s ‘force and enormous supply of 
transportation and subsistence,” he would not have 
appeared before Monterey with but six thousand | 
Why, then, did he leave behind more than 
half the force under his command, taking with him 
but few volunteers? Is it not for the reason that 
he had not confidence in them? 

Again, the writer says that with General Wool’s 
force, they could have heen before Monterey eight | 
wecks sooner, and have taken it without firing a 
gun. General Wool’s force was a separate com- | 
mand, and known to be so. General Taylor ad- 
vanced finally to Monterey without it; and why 
could he not have done the same thing eight weeks 
sooner, so as to have taken the city without firing 
a gun? 

The writer seeks to justify General Taylor’s 
capitulation, on the score of scarcity of provisions; 
but if an unconditional surrender could have been | 
coerced in a very short time, (and it is said that it | 
could have been compelled in thirty minutes,) there 
was no need to have given the Mexicans the terms 
granted to them. 2 i 

The closing sentence of the letter shows how ! 
forcibly the mind of its author is impressed with 
the fact, that while General Taylor, aided by un- i 
flinching soldiers and officers, has won “ battles,” | 
he has lost the “advantages” of them. The letter | 


i 


| wrongs to my country. 


deter me fiom reviewing the. treatment of our 
volunteers on the Rio Grande, many of whom were 
my constituents and friends. Nor can it prevent 
me from speaking out, when I think that an effort 
is being made to give him undeserved praise, and 
shield him from deserved responsibility, for the 
purpose of breaking down the Administration: 
Brave, firm, and unyielding, I have every confi- 
dence in General Taylor, so far as mere fighting is 
concerned. ` 

This war is bound to be prosecuted to an hon- 
orable peace. Let no one on this floor or elsewhere 
be frightened from his ‘ propriety” in support of 


, it, by the high-sounding denunciations of the few 


who are willing to assume the fearful responsi- 
bility of voting against the necessary supplies to 
carry iton. They are like the boy that whistles 
by a graveyard in the night, to drown his fears. 

Mr. Clay, who commands more of the confi- 
dence, devotion, and veneration, of the Whig party 
than any—yes, than all—the statesmen now living, 
is, out and out, in favor of the war. I give an 
extract from a speech delivered by him in New 
Orleans, on the 22d of last month, at a meeting of 
the New England Society of that city. He says: 

“J have been sent to the retirement of private life, in 
which T acquiesce with pleasure, as it gives me an opportu- 
nity of reeruiting my health, and for my own personal im- 
provement. But, although leadinga life of retirement, Jam 
not altogether unobservant of the proceedings relating to the 
condition, welfare, and prosperity, of our country; and when 
I saw around me to-night General Brook and other old 
friends, Í fejt halif inclined to ask for some little nook or 
corner in the army, in which J might serve, in avenging the 
{Applause.] Ihave thought that I 
might yet be able to capture or to slay a Mexican. [Ap- 
plause.] Y shall not he able to do so, however, this year; 
but hope that suecess will stilt crown our gallant arms, and 
the war terminate. in an honorable peace.” 

It is refreshing, after the studied efforts of some 
en this floor to put their country in the wrong and 


t i : ° ee 
il Mexico in the right on this issue, to hear one so 


distinguished as Mr. Clay speak as becomes an 
American citizen. He is for the war; he was for 
the war of 1812, in the front rank; and his friends 
willstand by him, the threats of the “ peace party” 
to the contrary notwithstanding. The storm raised 
against this war is but the gentle breeze of the 
evening, compared with the tornado gotten up in 
New England against the war of 1812. The pulpit, 
the legislative halls, and town meetings, resounded 
with denunciations of the Democratic party. All 
were vehement, from the ale-house politician to the 

riest at the altar, in their invectives against Mr. 
Madison, as the war President. The Federalista 
of that day tried to force their Government to 
sue for peace, by defeating its efforts to borrow 
money to conduet the war, and they enlisted the 
Boston banks in their vile plots. 1 will give, to 
show the tone and temper of the times, a few ex- 
tracts from the “ Olive Branch,” published by 
Matthew Carey. The Massachusetts Senate de- 
clared that ‘the war was founded in falsehood, 
‘declared without necessity, and its real object 
‘was extent of territory by unjust conquests, and 
‘to aid the late tyrant of Europe in his view of 
‘ aggrandisement.*? 


The Boston Gazette of April 14, 1814, says: 


“ It is very grateful to find that the universal sentiment is 
that any man who lends his money to the Government, at 
the present time, will forfeit all claim to common honesty 
and common courtesy among all true friends to the coun- 
try? 

“But, secondly, Federalists will not lend money, because 
they will never get it again.” 

“Let no man who wishes to continue the war by active 
means, by vote, or lending money, dare to prostrate him- 
self at the altar on the fast day; for they are actually as 
much partakers in the war, as the soldier who thrusts the 
bayonet; and the judgment of God will await them.” 


Next, I willread-a few extracts from the sermons 
of three pious divines of the Massachusetts stamp, 


whose consciences were so tender as to compel 
them to take sides with Great Britain, and against 
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their own country. First, let us see what the Rev. 
J. 8. J. Gardiner felt it his duty to say to his flock 
at Trinity Charch, in Boston, July 23, 1812, on a 
day of public fast. He tells them? 


“Tt is a war unexampled in the history of the world; 
wantonly proclaimed on the most frivolous and groundless 
pretences, against a nation from whose friendship we might 
derive the most signal advantages, and from whose hostility 
we have reason to dread the most tremendous losses.’? 

__ & So far from their being British partisans in thiscountry, 
it is difficult to find an individual candid enough to do that 
nation common justice.” 

“ Every provocation has been offered to Great Britain on 
our part, and our resentment has risen in proportion as she 
has shown a conciliating spirit.’ 

__& What consequence is it to youif they he repealed or not, 
if you are sold to Napoleon, as you have reason to believe, 
by the slaves who have abused your confidence! 1” 

“ Let no considerations whatever, my brethren, deter you 
at all times, and in all places, from execrating the present 
war. It isa war unjust, foolish, and ruinous. Itis unjust, 
because Great Britain has offered us every concession short 
of what she conceives would be her ruin.” 


We now call up the Rev. David Osgood, pastor 
of the church in Medford, and see how far he was 
conscience-smitten on this subject. The next 
Lord’s Day after war was declared, he said: 

“Tf, at the command of weak or wicked rulers, they un- 


dertake an unjust war, each man who volunteers his ser- 
vices in such a cause, or loans his money for its support, or 


by his conversation, his writings, or any other mode of infiu- | 


ence, encourages its prosecution, that man is an accomplice 


in the wickedness, loads his conscience with the blackest | 


crimes, brings the guilt of blood upon his soul, and, in the 
sight of God and his law, is a murderer.” 

We will next hear the pious ejaculations of the 
Rev. Elijah Parish. April 8, 1813, he says: 

“Let every man who sanctions this war by his suffrage 
or influence, remember that he is laboring to cover himself 
and his country with blood. The blood of the slain will ery 
from the ground against him.?? 
_ The next item in this connexion is the blue 
lights, about which so much has been said, to stig- 
matize effectually and in all time those concerned 
in getting them up. At page 287 “ Military and 
Naval Letters,” the following may be found: 
Extract of a letter from Commodore Stephen Decatur to the 

* Secretary of the Navy. 
“New Lonpon, December 20, 1813. 


“Some few nights since, the weather promised an oppor- 
tunity for this squadron to get to sea, and it was said on 


shore that we intended to make the attempt. In the course | 


of the evening two blue lights were burnt on both the points 


at the harbor’s mouth as signals to the enemy; and there is | 
nota doubt but that they have, by signals and otherwise, | 


instantaneous information of our movements. Great but 
unsuccessful exertions have been made to detect those who 
communicate with the enemy by signal. The editor of the 
New London Gazette, to alarm them, and in a hope to pre- 
vent the repetition of these. signals, stated in that newspaper 
that they had been observed, and ventured to denounce 
those who had made them in animated and indignant terms. 
The consequence is, that he has incurred the express cen- 
sure of some of his neighbors. 


sons at least in this squadron, there are men in New London 

who have the hardihood to affect to disbelieve it, and the 

effrontery to avow their disbelief. I have the honor to be, &c. 
“STEPHEN DECATUR. 


“Hon. Wiitam Jones, Secretary of the Navy.” 


The Hartford Convention was part of the ma- 
chinery necessary to carry out the treasonable pur- 
poses of this self-styled “ê peace party.” 

The English language is too barren, and fails of 
terms of execration sufficiently strong, to charac- 
terize, as it should be done, the conduct of men 
who, under the hypocritical profession of morality 
and religion, were willing to jeopard the integrity 


of the Union, for the miserably selfish purpose of | 


placing themselves in power. 
All are aware of the heavy judgment which was 


visited upon these men; the mark of Cain was | 
placed upon their foreheads, so that they might be | 


known everywhere; and I read these few extracts, 


and many more might be furnished, as a timely l 
warning to all not to be found taking part against | 


their country in time of war. 


There is, so faras they have yet ventured to go, | 
a remarkable similarity between the denunciations į 
of Mr, Madison then, and President Polk now; and ; 
now, as then, the hot-bed of the Opposition is in | 


Boston, Massachusetts, and some other of the New 
England: States. So just, so popular, and so patri- 


otic, was the present war, when the bill providing for į} 
| regulars. 


its prosecution passed, that but fourteen members 


of this House voted against it, and the leaders of ! 


that. memorable band were from Massachusetts. 
Massachusetts has not as yet let her clergy loose 
(that L have heard of) on this war: the pulpit has 
not been desecrated with political sermons against 


Notwithstanding these sig- | 
nals have been repeated and have been seen by twenty per- | 


- z - : - 
the country. In this the clergy have mended their | 


manners, and I trust their religion also. 

In order to make this matter perfectly plain, so 
that no one need mistake it, the great northern 
statesman, [Mr. Wess7Ter,] who, asa young man, 
was a most determined opponent of the last war, 
and voted against supplies for the army, is now, 


| as a matured and ripened politician, equally zealous 


in his hostility to the Mexican war; so much 
so that he threatens to have the President im- 
peached for his conduct in regard to it. Now 
while we are looking with some anxiety for the 
‘Webster articles of impeachment to be presented 
to this House, we begin to fear that the project has 
been abandoned. 

Josiah Quincey, of Massachusetts, had in his 
day the patriotic hardihood to file articles of im- 
peachment against Mr. Jefferson, and on the final 
vote he stood ‘solitary and alone” in support of 
his proposition. Cannot some one now be found 
who is sufficiently patriotic to present a similar 
proposition in regard to President Polk ? 

I hope that General Scott, possessing more ex- 


perience in regard to military operations on a large | k 
i| for the appointment of more officers. 


scale, though not more stern and unyielding cour- 


age than General Taylor, may be able to close the | 


war by spring, and that we may then draw an in- 
demnity line, and hold California and the northern 


provinces, until Mexico shall consent to treat and i 


render us ample justice. To effect this end, I am 
willing to vote the amount of men and money 
necessary, and am further willing to embrace the 


entire free list within the provisions of the tariff of 


1846. 
Tam opposed to the bill now under considera- 


tion, because I think it radically and essentially 


wrong. 

fn the first place, it will not accomplish the ob- 
ject in view, which is, a fierce and speedy prosecu- 
tion of the war to its final close. 


the men elect their own officers. 


ficiently submissive to them. 
to len 
exists with the officers in the regular army, to 


disparage and proscribe volunteers. 


I am not willing 


cannot consent to do. At all events I shall first 
make the effort to substitute volunteers. ; 

Can the ten regiments be raised in time for this 
war, if ever so much desired ? 

‘Lhe question is answered by the report of Adju- 
tant General Jones, who says that five thousand 
nine hundred and forty-five men have been inlisted 
from the Ist of October, 1845, to the 1st of October, 
1846, a period of twelve months; and at this rate 
it would require nearly two years to obtain the 
requisite number of men. 


The plan of conducting this war with volunteers | 
was adopted by the act of the 13th of May last. į; 


It has worked well; it is a favorite measure with 
me, and I see no reason to change it. 
bill ten thousand men—a force equal to the regular 
army now in the field—is proposed to be brought 


into service, to be officered by the President, and | 


not by their own voluntary selection of officers. 


The hangers on about this city, and within | 
reach of it, not only think themselves eminently | 
| qualified to hold any kind of an office, civil or | 
| military, but also that they have something ap- | 
i Pass this | 


proaching to a vested right in them. i 
bill, and the hungry expectant, the systematic 


-seeker, and the gentleman loafer, would first |; 
omeen $ ere ‘| ered unable to take the field by reason of age, wounds, or 


besiege members of Congress for recommenda- 


tions, and then belabor the President for an ap- ; 
| pointment in the army, and it would require iron į; 
| nerves, indeed, to refuse them. | 

For myself, I cannot consent to withhold from our | 
fellow-eitizens who engage in this war, the vital and | 
cherished privilege of electing the officers who are i 


to command them in the perilous hour of battle. 
, Should every effort in favor of volunteers fail, 
then, and not till then, can I be induced to vote for 


One section of the bill provides for the appoint- 


in the most forcible manner, to make as little in- 
erease as possible of officers in the regular army. 


| eral Jones, some extracts relative to those off 


In the second | 
place, it abandons the volunteer service, in which | 
This is sought i 
to be done because a few of the regular officers | 
complain that the volunteer officers are not suf- | 


In the third | 
place, we have too many officers already, and | 
this bill provides to increase the number, which I | 


Under this | 


The remark made by Mr. Jefferson, in regard to 
Federal judges, (another class of life officers,) “that 
few die and none ever resign,” is strictly applicable 
to officers in the regular army. “According to the 
report of Adjutant General Jones to the Secretary 
of War, (which, I presume, is the most authentic’ 
authority on the subject,) we have in’ actual ser- 
vice now two regiments of dragoons, consisting” of 
1,283 men; four regiments of artillery, consisting 
of 2,706 men; eight regiments of infantry, cons 
sisting of 2,898 men; one rifle regiment of 665:men} 
one company of engineer soldiers, 71; recruits en 
route 762—making, in all, 8,385 regulars in‘ field 
service In Mexico. By making the calculation, it 
will be seen that the regiments of artillery average 
676; the eight regiments of infantry average 362 
to the regiment; hence there is nearly double thë 
number of officers to each thousand of infantry that 
there is to each thousand of artillery, and the artil- 
lery regiments want nearly one-third more of men 


| to make them full, while the regiments of infantry 


are not half full, giving therefore a suite of officers 


| to one-third of a company of men, a mere corpo» 


ral’s guard; and yet we are called upon to provide 


There are, I know, a great many officers hang- 


i ing upon the Government, who are superannuated 


and wholly unfit for service; when they cannot 


| serve, let the younger ones take their places. 


I will now give, from the official report of Gen- 


who should be in Mexico, but are not, from un: 


| fitness for service: 
| List of the twelve field officers of the four reziments of artille- 


ry on duty, and those who, from age or other disability, are 
disqualified for field service. $ 


COLONELS. 
l. James Bankhead, 2d artillery, commanding at New 


York, the only ficld officer.on the seaboard from Maine to 


New York, and who must continue in the discharge of his 
present important duties. 

2. J. B. Walbach, 4th artillery, in command at Fort Mon- 
roe, and where his services are required ; disqualified, from 
age, for aetive field service. 

3. J. B. Crane, Ist artillery, (now member of a court of 
inquiry at Fort Monroc—previously on six months? Jeave, 
for the benefit of his health ;) not physically able to take the 


my aid to this morbid inclination which ‘| field for active service. 


4. William Gates, 3A artillery, commanding at the Charlese 
ton station, whose services are required on the seaboard. 


LIEUTENANT COLONELS. 


J. A. C. W. Fanning, 2d artillery, on the recruiting ser= 
vice; physically disqualified from takin the field. ooto. 

2 B. K. Pierce, Ist artillery, commanding on the: Pensas 
cola station ; state of his health not allowing him to take 
the field; he-has tried it very recently, 

3. M. M. Payne, 4th artillery, absent; disabled by wounds 
received in the batude of Resaca de la Palma. 

4. F. S. Belton, 3d artillery, commanding on the Balti- 
more station, where his services are now required. : 


MAJORS. 


1, John Erving, 2d artillery, just returned from the army 
in Mexico, not being able to do field duty. 

2. Levi Whiting, Ist artillery, commanding in Florida, 
where his services are indispensable; relieved from follow- 
ing his regiment into the field in consequence of il! health. 

3. W. L. Mc Olintock, 3d artillery, cannot walk ; could not 
when he was promoted in June, 1843; and will probably 
never be able to do a day’s duty. Be she) as 

4. John L. Gardner, 4th artillery, serving with his regi- 
mentin Mexico. ü 

Remarks. 


Jt will be seen, from the foregoing, that of the twelve field 
officers of artillery, only one, and he the junior major, is 
with the army in Mexico, where there are four battalions of 
artillery—two consisting of six companies each, and two of 
five; in all twenty-two companies. With these battalions 
General Taylor ought to have the services of not less than 
six field officers of artillery, more especially when the nature 


| of the campaign, the latitude, and climate, are considered 3 


but there is only one other field officer, and he the junior 
licutenant colonel, who can, sometime hence, perhaps, be 
ordered to join the army in Mexico. It will also be seen, 
that of the twelve field officers of artillery, eight are consid- 


other disabilities. 


| List of field officers of infantry on cig anil those who, from 


age or other disability, are disqualified for field service. 
COLONELS. : 
J. H. Brady, 2d infantry, (brevet brigadier general,) com- 


Í manding 4th military department on the upper lakes, where 


his services wre required, and too old for field service in the 


i South. 


2. M. &rbuckle, 7th infantry, (brevet brigadier general,) 


‘| commanding in the Cherokee country, Arkansas, where hig 


services are indispensable. ise 
se M. Brooke, 3th infantry, (brevet brigadier general,} 


ment of additional majors, and there is no provi- $ commanding. the western division, St. Louis, where he must 


sion ever to getrid of them. Weareadmonished, | 


Er ` B. Many, 3d infantry, on leave for many years, being 


: disqualified for duty by reason of age and infirmity. 


5, W. J. Worth, Sth infantry, (brevet brigadier general,) 
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commanding a brigade of the army in Mexico; not avail- f 
able for duty as a field officer. S 

6. W: Davenport, \st infantry, on duty.west of the Missis- 
sippi; services not needed with General Taylor’s army, the 
battalion of his regiment betng commanded by the licuten- 


‘ant colonel. | : 
4. Wiliam Whistler, 4th infantry, in arrests under trial. 


8. Vacancy, the officer to be promoted must join his regi- 
“ment, the 6th infantry, in. the Cherokee country, Arkansas. 


k LIEUTENANT COLONELS. , 
1. Newman S. Clarke, 8th infantry, entitled to promotion, 
which will take him from the army under General Taylor. . 
2, Jumes S. McIntosh, 5th infantry, absent; disabled by 
wounds received at Resaca de Ja Palma. , | 
> B Jolm Garland, 4th infantry, commanding a brigade of : 
the army in Mexico, his regiment being commanded by a 
captain. f 
` 4, Bennet Riley, 2d infamry, en route for the army in 
‘Mexico. 


i 


5. Gustavus Loomis, 6th infantry, commanding his regi- 


ment in the Cherokee country. 

6. E. A. Hitchcock, 3d infantry, absent, sick; disease con- 
tracted with the army in Texas. f i 

7. Henry Wilson, Ist infantry, commanding the battalion 
of four companies of his regiment serving with General į 
Taylor’s army. H 

8. Greenleaf Dearborn, Tth infantry, on six months’ Jeave | 
for the benefit of his health; not now able, from impaired 
constitution, to perform. field duty, nor is it likely he will 
be soon, 


MAJORS. 

1. Waddy V. Cobbs, 4th infantry, cannot walk or ride, and 
has not performed a day’s duty for seven years, and never 
ean join his regiment. : , 

2. Thomas Staniford, 5th infantry, commanding his regi- | 


ment in Mexico; the only field officer with it. t 


3. Joseph Plympton, 2d infantry, en route for the army in 


| raised in time for the war with Mexico, unless it 
is spun out beyond all reasonable length. An- 
other objection is, that the troops are to enter mto 
the service for five years or during the war, Now, 
I do not wish to see five years associated in any 


| larity of General Washington, in his palmiest days, 
| would have been frittered away by a five years 


lÍ war with such a Power as Mexico. 


! Place at the command of General Scott a suffi- 
i cient force to compel the surrender of Vera Cruz, 


! he is then within two hundred and ten miles of the 


i! city of Mexico, and within two hundred and sev- 


ty-three, by the usually travelled route, — 
One decisive batile afterwards, at some point in 
the interior, will end this war, and ‘conquer for 
us an honorable peace,” before the first of May 
next. 

We have the volunteers in this country to do it. 
Young men, bold, hardy, and daring, who are 
panting for an opportunity to go where they can 
| fight for their country, and win for themselves un- 
dying renown. 

Votunteers do not wish to go where they would 
| be pent up like sheep in the fold, to die of inaction. 
| No, their march is onward to victory or death! 

i My conviction that this bill-is wrong, is deep, 
: fixed, and permanent; therefore I prefer a substi- 
tute which shall authorize the President to call into 


en 


H 
i 


Mexico. 
4. William G. Belknap, 8th infantry, serving with his regi- 
ment in Mexico. 
he commanded a brigrade, the command of the regiment de- | 
volving on a captain.] | 
5. W. W. Lear, 3d infantry, commanding his regiment, ! 
the only ficld officer with it. 
battles of the Sth and 9th of May, having been absent on | 


f 
} 
| 
i 


account of ill health two years and a half; and froin bis ii 


known impaired constitution, it is not probable he will be 
able to continue with the army long. } 

6. B. L. E Bonneville, 6th infantry, en route for San An- 
tonio, with a battalion of two companies of the regiment. 
uJ. B. Clark, 1st infantry, stationed at Fort Snelling, 
where he must remain. (ere krom his frequent absence 
on account of impaired health, it is not likely that he can 
long serve in an active campaign. Tn the last seven years 
he has been absent, on account of ill health, two years and 
‘four months.) 

8 Thomas Noell, 7th infantry, on leave of absence for 
‘the last, seven years, being unable to ride or walk; and 
n is betievod he will never be able to perforin any military 

uty. 


Remarks. 

Of the whole mimber of field officers of infantry, (24,) 
one-third are at this time disqualitied for duty in the field 
with their regiments by reason of age or other disability; 
except two of the number, who may be regarded as tem- 
porarily disabled, in consequence of wounds or i) health. 

Of the twelve field officers of artillery, but one ; 
is in the field; and of the twenty-four field officers 


‘Will such a state of things be sanctioned by this 
House? Can it be expected, in the face of this 
catalogue of invalid salaried officers, more suitable 
for the hospital than field service, that we would 


swarm of them? Surely not. But, on the contrary, | 
let those officers of the company or regiment who 
are able to command, take the place of those above } 
them who are notable to command. Meanwhile, | 
let Congress provide by law to disencumber the | 
army ot. those officers who do not and never can 
-render service, and supply their places with those | 
who can. The whole army should be thoroughly | 
examined, and relieved of such officers as are in- ' 
efficient. Even if it were provided that th 
‘be appointed under this bill, should go out at the | 
close of the war, the foregoing list of invalids 
would still be retained, and the effect would be to 
turn out such as could do service, and to retain | 
such as could not do service. Such a plan cer- 


ai eg) ~ j v i tate 
tainly does not commend itself to me. . ii teers to regulars; and 1 am not willing even to 


We are admonished not to increase the standing | 
army of this country, which would endure as well | 


in peace as in war, from the fact of the great diffi- | 


culty we had a few years since to achieve even a || 


partial reform, by a reduction of its numbers, and 
that applied only to the privates; for while the resi- | 
ments of rank and file were reduced to a skeleton 
the number of officers was not diminished—the 
epaulette and button show as conspicuously as ever 
Mm our cities; and the drafts upon the treasury fur- 
nished convincing proofs that the salaries of the 
officers did not remain unpaid, 

‘The regular army is now-too large for the peace 
establishment, and: the ten regiments cannot be | 


[In the battles of the &th and 9th of May i; 


Joined his regiment since the |; 


i 
ose to if 


F 
| volunteers, to serve during the war, and to be paid 
lat the rate of ten dollars per month for the time 
| they serve, and to receive military bounty land 
f when discharged, or if they die in service, the land 
to be eranted to their next of kin. 


be raised by the bill of the Committee on Military 


| qnalifications over the volunteers? I presume not. 
The raw recruit and the volunteer, so far as having 


‘| concerned, stand about equal. Both are fresh 
from the walks of private life, and are alike un- 
used to the din of war, its toils, and its privations. 
1; We must, therefore, look to the other necessary 
l] elements that constitute a soldier, in order to deter- 
mine who will he most reliable in the hour of peril. 
t The man who enlists asa common soldierinanarmy 
i where the discipline is enforced by the lash of the 
| cat-o’-nine-tails, does not possess that lofty bear- 
ing and unbroken spirit that characterize the noble, 
the proud, yet willing volunteer. The heart “that 


‘that is nerved with patriotism will do more, than 


t ) ty-four | ers j; can be achieved by the hireling soldier. 
of infantry, one-third are unfit for field service. || 


The ill-founded suspicion, that the volunteers 
would not stand fire, which has heretofore obtain- 
ed to a very considerable extent amongst the offi- 
cers of the regular army, is entirely put to flight 
hy the operations of our troops in Mexico; and 
they have shown themselves equal to the veteran 
regular in every part of the battle-field. Having 
the fullest confidence in the indomitable courage 
of our volunteers, I am willing to confide the honor 
| of the country to their hands, confident that it will 
i not be tarnished by any act of theirs; and that no 


$ 


i: blot will be placed upon the escutcheon of our 


| country while it is in their keeping. Coming 
| from the masses of the people, and possessing a 


; community of interests with them; proud of, and 


children, and friends,’’ the volunteers cannot fail 
to acquit themselves in a manner eminently credit- 
! able to the Government. For these reasons, and 
: many others, Lam free to say, that I prefer volun- 


imply a distrust of their being reliable soldiers, by 


|| passing this bill. Its passage would be equivalent 


to saying that we have not confidence in the volun- 
; teers, and must therefore look to regulars for the 
| hard-fighting, Let us scout such a preposterous 
and exploded opinion from this Hall, and look to 
it, that the volunteer is put forward, when he may 
prove in the “ battle’s shock,” that he is made of 
the right stuff for war as well as peace. 

In conclusion, I will say to our friends of both 
parties, let us forthe present cease to find fault either 
| with the President or the officers in charge of the 
| campaign, and prepare every means and facility in 

our power for the vigorous and successful prose- 


i 
i 
i 
| 


way with the continuance of thiswar. The popu- | 


and blow up the Castle of St. Juan D’Ulloa, and ; 


service any number not exceeding thirty thousand | 


Will it becontended that the regulars proposed to |} 


Affairs can possibly have any claim to superior |! h € 
now repeated in public. Let us agree, at all events, 


|; seen service or having learned military tactics are | 


beats high for praise” will dare more, and the arm į 


attached to, their country and its institutions; j 
| wedded to their homes by the ties of ‘ wife, | 


i 


j 


i 
! 
i 
i 
| 
H 
1 
1 
i 
i 


| 
| 
l 
! 
| 
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| the conqueror, 


cution of the war, so as to bring it-to.a speedy and 
brilliant termination; and when it is over Is the 
time to fix the fault (if any there be) on those who 
are guilty, or to show that we magnanimously for- 


| give and forget any error that may have occurred 


in maintaining the rights and the honor of our 
common country. i 


THE MISSOURI COMPROMISE LINE. 
REMARKS OF MR. McCLERNAND, 


OF ILLINOIS, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 15, 1847, 


On the amendment offered by Mr. Burt to the bill 
to organize a Territorial Government in Oregon, 
assigning as a reason why slavery should be 
excluded from that Territory, that it was situated 
above the parallel’ of 36° 30’, the line of the 
“ Missouri Compromise.” 


Mr. McCLERNAND, addressing the Speaker, 
after some preliminary remarks, proceeded to say: 

Whatever.may be the consequence of agitating 
the question of slavery now, he, at least, could not 
be held justly liable for it. On all proper occasions, 
in private, as well as in public, his voice and his 
admonition had heen against agitating the subject. 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. P. Kinc] 
would bear testimony to this fact. When called 
upon by Mr. K. for his (Mr. McC.’s) opinion, he 
had advised against the introduction of the ques- 
tion by the bill Mr, K. had proposed. The gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. Burr] would do 
him the same justice in reference to his [Mr. B.’s] 
purpose to offer the amendment which had heen 
negatived. What he had then said in private, he 


for the present, not to agitate this sore and dis- 
tracting question. The strongest reasons exist 
why we should not do so. We are now in the 
midst of a war implicating our rights, our interésts, 
and our honor—a war, upon the successful issue 
of which the estimation of the American name 
by the civilized world must depend. Besides, we 
must soon feel the necessities of a failing treasury, 
or the burdens of increased taxes. Concord and 
harmony, therefore, in the public councils become 
aduty—unity of purpose and action a matter of 
necessity, if we would acquit ourselves of our duty. 
There is nothing more true than that in “union 
there is strength,’’ in ‘division there is danger.” 
This Jatter was the saying, perhaps, of Cesar, and 
no one ever more signally illustrated its truth than 
he did in the conquest of the enemies of Rome, and 
finally of Rome herself. The inhabitants of the 


| city of Jerusalem, as long as they continued uni- 


ted, were able to withstand the siege pressed by 


| Titus; but when they became divided into factions, 
į through the arts of Simon and John, they and 


their rich and venerable city fell an easy prey to 
Is there not something in this fact 
which should arrest our attention? Does it not 
afford an example pregnant with admonition? If 
we do rot fall a prey to our enemies, may we not 
fall the victims of our own angry and fierce feuds? 
It had been said by the gentleman from South 
Carolina that this question must come upon us, 
that it had been growing upon us as the lengthen- 
ing shadows of a huge Colossus for years: and 
why longer seek to avoid it? The answer is ob- 
vious? Why anticipate it? Why court it by 


| unreasonable agitations? Why rush madly and 
| recklessly upon the rocks and reefs of strife and 


danger? 
course. 
of. 3) 


Wisdom and prudence dictate a different 
‘Sufficient unto the day is the evil there- 
Retter in some cases to— ` 

s ——hear the ills we have, 

‘Phan fly to others that we know not of.” 

Our institutions have sustained themselves nobly 
so far; they have passed through the fierce contests 
of parties and factions; they have rode out the 
storm of war with one of the most powerful na- 
tions of the globe, and have outlived, or promise 
to outlive, by fair play, the expectations of most, 
if not all those familiar with their creation, except 
the great and good men who shared in their struc- 
ture. There is a time for all things. Leaving 
events to their natural course, we have reason to 
hope that the conservative principle of our institu- 
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And what was more, he believed there were other 
representatives from the free States of the glorious 
West, who, lifting themselves above all personal 
considerations, and looking alone to the good of | 
the country, would do the same. [Iere Mr. 
McC. turned towards Mr. Wicx, of Indiana.] 
If political martyrdom should be the fate of the | 
representatives from the free States who should | 
adopt so disinterested, fearless, and (might he not i 
add) patriotic, a course, they at least could say, | 
“Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori,” 

The gentleman from South Carolina wished to 
assign a reason fora law, incorporating the reason 
into the law itself. He wished to say that slavery 
should be excluded from Oregon, because that 
territory lies north of thirty-six degrees thirty min- 
utes north latitude—the line of the Missouri com- | 
promise. This reason might or might not be 
satisfactory to many. As a general rule in legisla- 
tion, such a proceeding would be impracticable, for 
the reason that men often arrive at the same con- 
clusion by different processes of reasoning. But 
why compromise upon the line of thirty-six de- 
grees thirty minutes particularly, and to the exclu- | 
sion of every other mode of compromise, if com- 
promise we must? He would not venture to 
express any opinion upon the subject of compro- 
mise; he did- not know that he had formed one 

et; besides, the time had not arrived when, in his 
judgment, it became necessary to act upon this 
subject. But, for the sake of eliciting the views of 
other gentlemen, he would ask, why should our 
territories, for their whole extent, be divided by an 
arbitrary line running east and west, arranging, 
or rather arraying, the free States in jealous atu- 
tude on one side, and the slave States on the other? 
Might not such an arrangement, made permanent 
as the Constitution itself, conflict with the reason 
and policy of changing circumstances? Would it 
not draw attention to what might be supposed to 
be a flaw or seam in the Union, and thus mark the 
place where ultimately it would separate, from geo. 
graphical as well as political causes? Would not 
some other arrangement, less exclusive and sec- 
tional, if it could be hit upon, better contribute to 
strengthen the Union, and promote good feeling 
among the States? It might be predicated asa fact, | 
that more cordial relations existed between con- 
tiguous free and slave States, than hetween such 
States remote from each other. This fact was | 
attested by the experience of Illinois with her 
neighbors Kentucky and Missouri, compared with 
that between Louisiana and Massachusetts. The 
districts represented by his friends from Kentucky 
{Mr. Born] and from Indiana, [Mr. Owen,] were 
contiguous to his own, and he could bear testimony 
that as kindly feelings existed between the constit- 
vents of his friend from Kentucky and his own, 
as between those of his friend from Indiana and | 
his own. 

Again, was it not true that the slaveholding 
States, or at least some of them, had complained 
of the line of the Missouri compromise as with- 
holding from them an equal moiety of vacant ter- j 
vitories? If there was cause of complaint on this 
ground, it might be replied that there was as strong 
ground for it on the part of the free States of the 
Northwest. That line insulated the free States of 
the Northwest. from the Atlantic; it cut them off 
from the Gulf of Mexico; it concentrated within | 
the borders of slave States the vast commercial 
power of:the Gulf and of the Union—a power | 


il 
| 
| 


the Sabine to the Rio Bravo del Norte; and by the 
concession of that part of Oregon lying north of 49° 
north latitude to Great Britain, in which all the ele- 
ments of the commercial power of the north Pacific 
harbors, timber, &c., exist in combination. If it 


; were possible to contemplate. a disruption of this 


Union, what would, in that event, become of the 


Would it not—might it not be subjected to grievous 
burdens, in seeking ingress and egress through the 


i| Gulf coast? Besides, would a line of compromise be 


just which would hedge in the North by the wall 


Such an arrangement would limit 
the free States to an area of 12930" north of the line 
of the Missouri compromise, whilst it would leave 
the slave States to appropriate all the country to 


; theSouth, certainly to the Rio Bravo, and probably, 


at the close of the war, to the utmost limits of 


į California, and eventually, perhaps, according to 
| the present tendency of events, quite to the Isthmus 


of Darien and the Caribbean Sea. Jt would bea 
all the advantages of this war, and perhaps of all 
future wars on this continent, should enure exclu- 
sively to the advantage of the slave States. Such 
an arrangement would not be likely to meet with 
the general approbation of the country, except 
under the constraint of the most exigent circum- 
stances. Great difficulties must attend any effort 
to compromise this question ; but ‘notwithstanding 
this fact, when the necessity arose for such a mea- 
sure, Mr. McC. would be prepared to meet them 


| as became a representative of a liberal and enlight- 


ened constituency—in the spirit of fairness and jus- 


Since it had become fashionable to drag the 
uestion of the abolition of slavery into discussion, 


the more appropriate subject of emancipation; not 
as the expression of any opinion of his own, but 
merely for the benefit of that class of persons whose 
wild folly and mad fanaticism would prompt them 
to any political sacrifice to effect the abolition of 
slavery. The project had been mooted to some 
extent in Ilinois. It was this: let every free State, 


| upon the adoption of a new constitution, authorize ! 
| the institution of slavery for a limited period, at- 


taching the rights of the slaves within their borders 
to ultimate freedom to the soil. This arrangement 
among a people as migratory as our own, would 
draw into the free States a great many slavehold- 
ers with their slaves, and thus, in a comparatively 
short period, effect the emancipation of many slaves 
directly, and through them their posterity; at the 
same time it would contribute to identify a great 
namber of slaveholders and their posterity with 
the cause of gradual and peaceable emancipation. 


Another argument, which had been urged on the 
ground of State policy, was this: that although 
this measure might involve some sacrifice on the 
part of the old and populous States, yet as to some 
of the new States, wanting population, wealth, and 


| labor particularly, to develop their dormant re- 


sources, and who are also oppressed with public 
debt, it might be of temporary advantage. Would 
the Abolitionists be willing to try such an experi- 


slavery, lest what is bitter in their fancies should 
become sweet to their tastes? 

There were as strong reasons against enacting 
the bill proposed by the gentleman from New York 
as the amendment which had been offered by the 
gentleman from South Carolina. First, if it was 
the object of that gentleman to fetter the treaty- 
making power by dictating either the admission 
or exclusion of slavery in regard to the territories 
| conquered from Mexico, in any treaty of peace to 
be adopted, he could not constitutionally do so. 
In this respect, the treaty-making power, except 
so far as it may be dependent upon the law-making 
power for supplies, is wholly independent of the 
latter. Again, we hold these territories by force 
of arms; they are yet in contest, and may be for 


commerce of the great States of the Northwest? | 


of British power in that direction, and open the | 
South to indefinite expansion? which would bind | 
į the North by an iron band, and the South only by | 
| a rope of sand, ready to part wherever and when- 
| ever pressed ? 


virtual declaration that all the territorial conquests, || 


tice—in the spirit of the compromises of the Con- | 
| stitution itself. 


Mr. McC. would venture a few suggestions upon | 


This was so much of the argument as had been | 
urged to operate on the minds of the philanthropic. | 


ment? or would they be afraid to taste the fruits of | 


years. Is it not unwise and. premature, then; to 
agitate a question concerning them which.a treaty of 
peace may render unnecessary andabortive? When: 
before did Congress precede general regulations for 
the government of the territories of the United States 
by a single, isolated act upon any distracting ques- 
ton? Never; and it was quite probable they never | 
would have thought of such a folly but for: the 
wild and mad spirit of fanaticism which exists in 
relation to slavery. As to the jurisdiction: of Gon- 
gress over the question of slavery, Mr. McC. was. 
clear and confident in his views. He believed that 
Congress could not constitutionally in any way in- 
j terfere with the-institution.of slavery inthe. slave- 
holding States, because the ‘institution was local, 
and subject alone and exclusively to the jurisdic- 
tion of the States. The Federal and State Govern- 
ments were as independent, even foreign :to ‘each 
other, upon this and all other subjects not excepted 
by the Constitution, as any other two governments 
on the globe. In regard to the Territories of the 
United States the case was different. In regard to 
them, the jurisdiction of this Government was su- 
ii preme, and from very obvious principles. The 
i: power to acquire territory is an incident to every 
|| Government; it exists ex vi termini; every govern- 
i ment has claimed, and many of them have exer- 
cised it. Cases often arise when it becomes neces- 
| sary to the very existence of the State itself. 
| This position predicated, what follows? . Of 
H 
i 
| 


to govern the territory acquired; which, heing a 
complete power, of course involves the power to 
determine whether slavery, or any other particular 
institution, shall exist in the territory. “What, 
then, was the application of this argument to our 
own institutions? Certainly, that this necessary 
faculty to acquire and to govern territory exists in 
some branch of our political system—either in the 
States or the Federal Government. Did it exist in 
the States? No. The Constitution prohibits it to . 
them in several clauses bearing more or less upon 
the subject. Did it exist in the Federal Govern- 
ment? lt must exist there, if it exist anywhere; 
and that it must exist, has been shown.. That it 
| does exist there, we have the evidence of the ac- 
ii quisition of Louisiana and Florida, and vast In- 
jj dian territories by treaty, and of Texas by legis- 
i| lative compact, and the government of those terri». 
|| tories by laws enacted by Congress, executed by. 
li the President, and expounded .by the Supreme 
|| Court. Itis no answer. to this argument to: say 
| that the power in question is limited to the power 
of Congress ‘to dispose of and make all needful. 
‘rules and regulations respecting the territory or 
‘other property of the United States”’ in the terms 
of the Constitution. Because, if this power ex- 
tends beyond the mere function of administering 
territory as property, whether in Territories. or 
States—if it embraces the power of civil govern- 
ment at all—of course it would as well embrace 
jurisdiction of slavery in the Territories as any 
other institution. This power, however, over the, 
institutions of the Territories of the United States, 
ceases when these Territories come to be States: 
then Congress can only inquire whether they have 
“a republican form of government,” in pursuance 
of that provision of the Constitution which pro- 
vides that “the United States shall guaranty to 
every State of this Union a republican form of 
i government, 

It was a dangerous experiment to seize upon the 
question of slavery for the purpose of preventing 
territorial extension. The remedy might be. 
worse than the supposed evil. What was the state 
of the case? Mexico had committed spoliations. 
upon our commerce. She had seized our vessels. 
: She had failed or refused to pay us what.,she-ac- 
|| knowledged to be due us. She had abruptly, if 
i noteontemptuously, rejected our ministers of_ peace, 
"after inviting them. And, to crown a long’ series: 
; of injuries and insults, she had rashly and pre- 
li sumptuously crossed the Rio Bravo and attacked 
li our troops. To redress these injuries and insults, 
‘and to obtain indemnity for the past, we had been 
provoked by the aggressions of Mexico. to wage 
; war at the expense of much blood and millions of 
| treasure; yet, now it was proposed in effect that 
| we should ingloriously renounce these objects, and 
i: the means. of consummating them by territorial 
ii conquests, because, forsooth, slavery, -at fsome 
future day, might creep into these conquesis. 


course the natural, necessary, and resulting power 
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Such a measure must have. the effect of making 
what is now the war of the nation the war of a | 
section; to thwart the war itself, and to prevent ter- 
ritorial acquisition. ‘What is more,asa governing 
precedent for future time, it is calculated to dwarf | 
the. nation, to cramp it in its infancy, as by the 
iron shoe applied. to the Chinese girl, and thus 
bring upon it premature decrepitude and decay. 
Extension and ‘expansion is the condition of our 
political existence, and- must continue to be from 
the adaptation of our free institutions, and the 
stimulating influence they exert upon the restless, 
adventurous, and energetic character of our people. 
To fix arbitrary bounds to the republic would be 
to cage the eagle in his upward flight, to halt in 
the career of our destiny. In short, when we 
cease to extend, we will cease to he, what we are | 
now, a united and ascendent people. 

The honorable gentleman concluded, by repeat- | 
ing that he would, for the present, vote against any 
agitation of the question of slavery, believing that 
zoch agitation must do harm, and could not do 
good. 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 


SPEECH OF MR. GARRETT DAVIS, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
December 22, 1846. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, and having under consid- 
eration the resolutions proposing to refer the 
various subjects adverted to in the President’s 
Message to appropriate committees— 


Mr. GARRETT DAVIS, of Kentucky, ad- 

dressed the Chair. He said: 
' There never had (Mr. D. said) existed a Gov- 
ernment that did not imbody two antagonist prin- 
ciples in some form and to some extent—the spirit 
of popular freedom, and the spirit of despotism. 
These two principles are at eternal strife, and with 
various success, All governments (said Mr. D.) 
are ofganized necessarily with exccutive powers, 
which are sometimes invested in a single magistrate 
and sometimes in a plurality; but, whether in the 
one form or the other, the executive branch always 
comprehends chiefly the despotic spirit and ten- 
dencies of the government. ‘The proclivity of the | 
executive of all governments, in every age of the 
world, is to arrogate to itself to be the imbodiment 
of the nation; to constitute itself the government; | 
to submit to no question or examination of its acts, | 
and to regard the crime of treason to consist in op- 
position to itself. This is, to some extent, the inva- 
riable and inevitable genius of the executive power 
of all governments, great or small, whatever their 
form, and whether called into being by organic law, | 
fraud, force, or accident. i 

The usurping dictators and embryon emperors } 


|i perish: 


| and wisdom of man; it falls under Executive dis- 
pleasure, and perishes by his breath, and a monster 
takes its place only to mar commercial operations, 
to furnish a better currency for the privileged classes 
of office-holders, to the detriment of the people, and 
its coffers to be plundered by their keepers. The 
genius of the age conceives great projects of im- 
provement to promote trade upon land, lake, river, 
l and ocean; the people require, and the people’s 

Representatives appropriate, the necessary Sums; 

| but the President, irresponsible in the’ exercise of 
the one-man power, utters I forbid, and all is struck 

motionless as death. ‘There springs from the very 
foundation of the Government a system of legis- 
| dustry, diversifies production, slowly but certainly 

augments national wealth, and lays broad and deep 

the foundation of national independence: our Chief 
Magistrate throws himself at the head of the free- 
| trade minority, and, by his vast patronage and per- 
petually-erowing ascendency, constrains Congress, 
| against its own convictions and judgment, to aban- 
| don it; he heeding not the great advantages which 
‘he is thug heaping upon foreign nations, and reck- 
less of the ruin with which heis overwhelming his 
own countrymen. To make war is the most fear- 
fal power exerted by human government. The 
sages who formed the constitution intrusted to’ the 
President the national shield, but they well knew 
that if they gave him its sword also, liberty must 
they therefore deposited the entire war 
| power with the Representatives of the people and 
the States. During the last session of Congress 
some notes of wararose from the Mexican frontier, 
and thev indistinctly reverberated through the dome 
| of this Capitol. The constitutional war power had 
| not spoken its fiat, and a proposition is made in 
| this Hall to inquire of the President, ex officio the 
j 


! commander-in-chief, what mean those warlike in- 
dications? His friends vote it down, and thus tell 
him to withhold from Congress and the people in- 
formation to which they are entitled by both con- 
stitutional right and national safety. Ina few days 
more the roar of artillery and the slaughter of the 
| battle-field announce that the United States was at 
war. How came this about ? who did it? oughtto 
have been the stern questions of every American 
whose heart was faithful to the Constitution. Facts 
authentic and incontrovertible answer, President 
Polk. He takes it upon himself to make war upon 
Mexico, and deigns not to consult Congress, al- 
though it is holding its daily sessions in his imme- 
diate presence. He is charged of his own author- 
ity to have undertaking a war of conquest, and 
| prominent among the host of facts which prove it 
was authority given by him to Col. Stevenson to 
raise for the United States service a regiment of 
armed emigrants for California. It is proposed in 


I| this Elouse to inquire of the President his specific 


objects in this enterprise; and his friends, forming 


i! a large and domineering majority, allow no debate, 


and voteitdown. Mr. Polk is all the while de- 


of Rome treated and penine all opposition to them 
as treason to what they still termed the Common- ; 


wealth. When Charles I. claimed the right to levy i 


ship money, and the virtuous Hampden denoun- | 
ced it as a great and dangerous encroachment upon | 
English ‘liberty, the parasites and the tools of the | 
royal despot cried out, ‘Treason against the Gow- | 
ernment.” Louis XIV., in imperial conciseness | 
of expression, announced, ‘ Tam the State; all op- 

osition to me is war against Franee.” And here | 
in our land, when the mother country was oppres- 
sing the colonies with exactions and burdens, with- | 


out a voice in the Government, and Henry, almost || 


within sight of this Capitol, was arousing his coun- 
trymen against the tyranny and the tyrant, and in 
words of prophetic warning exclaimed, “Ceasar 
had his Brutus, Charles thé First his Cromwell”— | 
Treason! Treason!! shouted the slaves of power, 
The undaunted friend of liberty poised himself for | 
a moment on his own great soul, and thundered | 


forth, “May George the Third profit by their ex: || 


ample, If that be treason make the most of it.” 


Mr. Chairman, our Government, it is deplora- | 


ble truth, forms no exception to the universal ex- 
istence and operation of this spirit of despotism. 
Our President dispenses fifty thousand places with- 
out constituti¢nal sanction, and with as capricious | 
a will as any Oriental despot. The country had 
inherited from Washington the best currency and 
financial agency ever devised by the experience ' 


j 
| 
i 
t 
j 


claring to the world that his only objectis “to con- 
quer a peace,” and that he aims at no territorial 
acquisition; and yet our military and naval officers 
overrun and hold possession of half Mexico. They 
set up to be lawgivers and the founders of States, 
prescribe constitutions and forms of government, 
declare vast countries to be annexed to the United 
States, extend our laws over them, establish légis- 
lative, executive, and judicial officers and their sal- 
aries; appoint men to fill them for a certain time; 
and they promulgate an edict that all the inhabi- 
tants are citizens of the United States; require them 
Í to take the oath of allegiance, and denounce the 
| punishment of traitors not only against those who 
i are found in arms against the United States, but 
| against all who refuse or fail to take the oath of 
allegiance. Congress has not declared war against 
Mexico, but has merely recognised its existence, 
and that upon the misstatement of the fact that it 
| was begun by Mexico. Yet the President asks for 
| alarge loan, agreatincrease of taxes, and is adding 
| largely to our army still further to prosecute this 
war. On behalf of the American people, and as the 
constitutional right of Congress, I propose to ad- 
dress a solemn inquiry to him, to know whether 
! any and what States of Mexico he intends to con- 
| quer and permanently to hold, and for what precise 
objects he continues to wage this war. But, sir, 
his liege supporters in this House will not allow 
him thus to be questioned, and they vote down the 


lation which protects the whole field of human in- | 


motion upon the ground that these are great State 
secrets, that can be safely intrusted only to the 
President, and that he ought not, and cannot, con- 
fide them to the representatives of the people even 
with the seal of closed doors. Against all members 
of Congress who have the audacity to inquire into 
and to condemn such flagitious and dangerous 
abuses and usurpations, the President, in his mes- 
sage to them, hurls the charge of “giving aid and 
comfort to the enemy ;” and his truckling and ser- 
vile panders upon this floor echo, “ Treason ! aid 
and comfort to the enemy !”’ 

Mr. Chairman, this great question of the exist- 
ing war with Mexico hasa twofold aspect: the one 
foreign, the other domestic. In its foreign aspect 
it is not without interest; but that interest sinks 
to nothing when compared with its domestic rela- 
tions and importance, present and future. Mexico, 
in her best possible state, would be beyond all com- 
parison a weaker Power than the United States, 
and no part of a match for them in a conflict of 
arms. But with little wealth or industry; limited 
sources of subsistence and military materials; with 
no government or political institutions to which 
her people are attached; torn to pieces and bleed- 
ing by the never-ending conflicts of successive mil- 
itary factions; without national unity, spirit, or 
character, and the whole fabric of her society in 
the uttermost disorganization, she has been able 
to offer but little resistance to our invasion. With 


| immense odds from the numbers and position of 


her troops in her favor, she has been signally over- 
thrown in every encounter of arms, and about one 
half of her territory ina few short months has heen 
overrun and is held by our armies and navies. The 
difficulty is not to vanquish her; not to secure our- 
selves against her incursions, but to quit this fight, 
to get away from the remnant of Mexico, and to 
leave our prostrate foe to himself. No, sir; this 
Mexican war is not more than a fly upon the bull’s 
horn. The United States, whether the war con- 
tinue or not, stand in unimperilled security against 
all the power of Mexico. Butour gallantsoldiery 
have been sent in detachments into distant and in- 
salubrious countries by My. Polk; they are beset 
by hosts of savage and infuriate foes, and whilst 
they are upholding the stars and stripes of their 
country, they must have all needful succor and 
support. 

But, sir, let us look at this subject in its relations 
to our own Government and people. In this as- 
pect it is impossible to attach too much importance 


i and interest to it, and I will give it as free an ex- 


amination as befitsan American representative. In 
speaking of the acts of Mr. Polk, as he has had 
the effrontery to brand as traitors all who, impel- 
led by a sense of duty, have held up his conduct 


iin this war to the judgmentof the American peo- 


ple, he has no right to expect the ordinary courtesy 
due to his official position. 

A most novel and strange disclosure, made by 
Mr. Polk in his message, will strongly arrest the 
attention of every reader. He informs Congress 
that whilst he was professing amity and friend- 
ship to Paredes, as President of Mexico, and to his 
Government, and was endeavoring, with such pro- 
fessions, to negotiate a treaty with him, by which 
all questions of difficulty between the two countries 
should be finally settled, and the relations between 
them be established upon a permanent basis of 
peace and friendship, he, (Mr. Polk,) under these 
circumstances, made a coalition with Santa Ana, 
and became a party toa conspiracy, formed by him 
to overturn the very government of Paredes, to 
which he was daily manifesting friendly disposi- 
tions. Does history furnish an example of more 
abhorrent perfidy? Was any government through 
its Chief Magistrate, ever more vilely prostituted ? 
Can any true-hearted American reflect that it was 
asuccessor of Washington, and an American Presi- 
dent, who has brought this degradation upon us, 
without mingled feelings of shame and indignation ? 
Mr. Polk not only gave security and facilities to 
Santa Ana and his associated conspirators to pass 
our squadron blockading Vera Cruz, but, in his in- 
comprehensible folly and weakness, he asked Con- 
gress to place, without restriction, m his hands, 
two millions of dollars, which he designed for his 
new and clandestine ally. 

And who is this Santa Ana, for whom Mr, Polk 
was seized with such sudden confidence and affec- 
tion? In his message he enumerates the wrongs 
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which the United States have suffered at the hands 
of Mexico, by many acts of violence upon the per- 
sons and property of our citizens. He arrays for- 
cibly oft-repeated and atrocious disregard of inter- 
national law, long-continued outrages, protracted 
refusal and reluctantly formed treaties, but their 
prompt and shameless violation by the Govern- 
ment of Mexico. The author of all these wrongs 
was this same Santa Ana. Mexico was a con- 
federated Republic, and had a free constitution, 
modelled after ours. In 1835 it was overturned by 
a usurper, and a military despotism reared upon 
its ruins. It was Santa Ana who subverted the 
liberties of his country, made himself a military 
dictator, with greater and more formidable powers 
than belong to a king, and planted his iron heel 
upon his prostrate countrymen. Who invaded 
Texas, ravaged her plains with fire and sword, 
drenched the Alamo in blood, and ceased not the 
slaughter whilst there was heard one faint cry for 
sees Whothreatened to desolate every Anglo- 
American heart west of the Sabine, founded, as 
they were, upon the pledge of Mexican faith, and 
to exterminate that race from the land? 
Santa Ana, the most cruel and bloody monster of | 
the age, with whom Mr. Polk secretly conspired 
to overthrow a government to which he had | 
pledged his faith and friendship in solemn over- | 
tures of treaty. , 

But let us look a little to this imputation of 
treason, with which Mr. Polk has thought proper 
to dignify his most grave and formal official com- 
munication. The Constitution says: ‘“ Treason 
against the United States shall consist in levy ing 
war against them, or in adhering to their enemies, 
giving them aid and comfort.’ Any assistance 

iven to aliens in open hostility to the United 

tates, as by surrendering a fort to them for reward, 
or selling them arms, sending them men, provis- 
ions &c., comes clearly within the latter branch of 
treason.—( See Bla., Haw., Hale., &e.) Now let us 
see how near the act of Mr, Polk himself comes to 
the guilt of this crime. The Constitution makes 
him commander-in-chief of the army and navy of 
the United States, and, as such, he has the power 
to order and direct the acts of every military and 
naval officer. The United States were at war with 
Mexico, and in the prosecution of it, were block- 
ading her principal port on the Gulf, Vera Cruz. 
Santa Anna had been banished, and, with Almonte 
and a large suite of able military men, was living in 
exile in the neighborhood of Havana. They were 
still Mexican citizens, and, by one of the plainest 
principles of national law, each one of them, and 
every other citizen of Mexico, wherever he might 
be, was an enemy to the United States and every 
one of her citizens. As soon as any absent citi- 
zen of Mexico returned, it was his duty to render, 
and it was the right of her government to claim, | 
his services in the war against the United States. 
Well Captain Conner commanded the block- 
ading squadron and directed its operations. Sup- 
pose he had received no orders to permit Santa 
Ana to pass the blockade and land at Vera Cruz, 
and Mr. Polk had taken no steps to that end. 
Captain Conner, notwithstanding, communicates 
with Santa Ana, and.informs him that if he, and 
all the able and experienced men who are with 
him, will present themselves they shall pass the 
blockade without molestation, and land under the 
castle of San Juan de Ulloa. Santa Ana accepts 
the invitation, and he and his suite sail into Vera 
Cruz, and Captain Conner, as commander, with 
watchful faith, secures him and his retinue a free | 
passage, and interposes to prevent all his subordi- 
nates from intercepting them. What would be the 
crime of Captain Conner? Aroused and indignant 
America with one voice would answer treason, and 
speedy justice would doom the naval commander 
to perish by the halter for his crime? Has not į 
Mr. Polk committed this identical crime; and what | 
principle of justice or law would enable him to | 
escape where any other must perish with infamy ? 
In-his defence it might be alleged, that he did not 
intend to commit treason, and in the absence. of 
such intention there is no crime. Hais act of itself 
would give rise to the presumption of the intention, 
and to free himself from the crime, he would have 
to prove; by facts and circumstances, that he did 


not intend to commit treason against the United | 


States. In the absence of such proof, his conduct 


It was || 


| turpitude, folly, and mischief. Santa Ana greatly 


would be prima facie evidence of guilt, and the law 


would doom him to die the death of a traitor. If, in 
the case put of Captain Conner, he was arraigned 
and under trial what defence could be made for 
him? He might set up that he believed, if Santa 
Ana was permitted to return to Mexico, he would 
get possession of the government, and would, for. 
two million of money, to be paid him by the United 
States, agree to treat with them? and that it was 
to bring about this result, and not give aid and 
comfort to the Mexicans, that he had permitted 
Santa Ana to pass the blockade. Such a ground 
might or might not have saved him from a con- 
viction of the crime of treason, but certainly it 
would have established upon him so much folly 
and weakness as to have demonstrated his in- 
competency for his command, and to have pro- | 
duced his immediate removal from it by Mr. Polk 
himself. Mr. Polk, President as he is, has no 
greater power, nor any more immunity in this 
matter, than would have attached to Captain 
Conner. If indicted for treason, he might plead 
successfully, for his acquittal of that crime, that 
Santa Ana had bamboozled him? but he would | 
show himself to be just as incompetent to the 
responsibilities of his place; and the same facts 
would bear precisely upon his case as upon that of | 
the gallant old tar. Even though, upon thorough 
investigation, it could be answered, that Mr. Polk | 
had not committed the crime of treason, no one 
could deny that he had done an act of surpassing 


excels all his countrymen in genius, courage, re- 
sources, military experience, and popular favor. 
It is he that has reunited the divided and dispirited 
Mexicans, awakened their enthusiasm, inspired 
their confidence, and aroused the nation to put 
forth its energies in defence of its altars. Full half 
the resistance which our armies may encounter in 
the future operations of this war, will have been 
created by him; and, as he and his numerous able 
adherents were given back to Mexico by the act 
of Mr. Polk, ought not he to hang his head in very 
shame for making imputations of treason against 


men whose duty to their country and its Constitu- jj 


tion required them to condemn his measures, and 
for nothing in truth but the performance of that 
duty? When this thought came into his mind, was 
the blood of his ancestor stirring within him? Evil 
to him who evil thinks. 

I do not, Mr. Chairman, charge Mr. Polk with 
promulgating falsehoods in this message ; but I do 
say, that more numerous and palpable misstate- 
ments of fact, intentional or unintentional, have 
never characterized any previous Presidential mes- 
sage. Nay, more: in number and grossness, I 
verily believe they surpass the aggregate error of 
all preceding messages; and that this paper, in that |! 
respect, is entitled to but little credit, indeed. I 
will not make so grave a charge without substan- 
tiating it by irrefragable facts. 

Mr. Polk, in his message, informs us: ‘The con- 
gress of Texas, on the 19th of December, 1836, |) 

assed ‘An act to define the boundaries of the re- 
public of Texas,’ in which they declared the Rio 
Grande, from its mouth to its source, to be their 
boundary;” and by the said act they extended their 
“civil and political jurisdiction over the country 
up to that boundary.” In another part. of the mes- 
sage he says: ‘The Texas which was ceded to 
Spain by the Florida treaty of 1819, embraced all 
the country now claimed by the State of Texas he- || 
tween the Nueces and the Rio Grande.” Again he 
says: “ The republic of Texas always claimed | 
this river as her western boundary, and in her 
treaty made with Santa Ana, in May, 1836, he re- 
cognised it as such.” And again: “Texas, as 
ceded to the United States by France in 1803, has |! 
been always claimed as extending west to the Rio 
Grande, or Rio Bravo.” These are matters of fact ji 
relating to most important subjects, laid down by 
President Polk, in one of the gravest papers which 
man is called upon to promulge to the world. Let 
us examine their truth. i 
The Rio Grande, from its sources to its mouth, || 


| 
f 
| 
l 


is some two thousand miles in length; and for that f 
extent, according to Mr. Polk, it is, and always | 


has been, the western boundary of Texas. France 
never ceded Texas to the United Stat. France 
ceded us Louisiana, and had contended that this 
country extended from the sources of the Missis- 
sippi to its mouth in the Gulf, embraced the Span- 


ish province of Texas, and extended westward of 


it to the Rio Grande, and run up and comprehended: 
the country upon that river as high as the bounds: 
ary of New Mexico. The Spanish -province of 
Tamaulipas lay along the Gulf of Mexico, extend=:. 
| ing eastward of the Rio Grande to the river: Nue-.: 
| ces, and included Corpus Christi. Coahuila wag - 
| the next province of Mexico above, which also lay: 
| principally west of the Rio Grande, but extended: 
east of that river to the Nueces, ‘and bounded oñ & 
section of this stream above Tamaulipas. The: 
| province of New Mexico likewise spread on both, 
sides of the Rio Grande, but the larger portion of 
it, in territory and population, lay east of that river, 
France asserted that. Louisiana extended to the 
lower Rio Grande, so as to comprehend® the. por- 
tions of the Spanish provinces of ‘Tamaulipas.and 
Coahuila, lying between it and the Nueces;: but 
she never set up any claim whatever to. any part” 
| of New Mexico. Santa Fé, the capital of New 
Mexico, and all her principal towns, were east 
iof the Rio Grandc, and neither France nor the 
| United States, holding under her by treaty, ever 
dreamed of a pretension to them, or to a single foot 
of New Mexico. On the contrary, both these Pow- 
fers conceded that the eastern boundary of New 
| Mexico was to that extent the western boundary 
| of Louisiana. So far as these facts are geographi- 
| cal, the President of the United States might have 
| learned them from any old atlas or geography; so 
i far as they are diplomatic, our own State Depart- 
ment would have afforded him ample and authentic 
confirmation of them. Partial information on those 

| points was still more convenient to Mr: Polk.. Mr. 
Donelson, our late chargé d’affaires to Texas, ina 
letter to Mr. Buchanan, dated July 11,1845, ‘and 
which Mr. Polk sent with his message to Congress 
at the beginning of the last session, says: ‘* The 
‘boundary of Texas, as defined by her statutes, 
‘yuns up the Rio Grande from its mouth in the 
‘ sea to its source, cutting off portions of ‘Tamauli- 
‘pas, Coahuila, and New Mexico. Above the 
‘point on the Rio Grande, where it enters New 
‘ Mexico, there has been no occupancy by Tex- 
‘as. 

Previous to the agreement entered into by San- 
ta Ana in 1836, after his captivity, and ‘with the 
authorities of Texas, no geographical division, no 
diplomatist, no nation, no man, not even Texas 
herself, had ever set up the position that she ex- 
! tended to the Rio Grande, or any farther west than 
the river Nueces. In 1762, France ceded Louisis 
ana to Spain, and she receded it to France in/1800. 
All the country, during the intervening ‘period of 
twenty-eight years, being owned and possessed by 
Spain, she still adhered to and maintained the old 
and undisturbed boundary between Texas and the 
then intendency of Santander to be the Nueces; 
and that above and to the west of that intendency, 
now Coahuila, as was always the fact, Texas ex~ 
tended only to the eastern line of New Mexico. 


i France never had a settlement, nor maintained her 


laws or jurisdiction in the valley of the Rio Grande; 
and the only people who ever inhabited, and the 
only authority ever obeyed or known in that coun- 
try, was Spanish. With great force and reason, 
Spain, in addition to her title, always. having ex- 
clusive possession, contended that Louisiana did 
not reach to the Rio Grande. When the United 
States ceded Texas to Spain in 1819, it wasno. he 
country, but merely their old, ever-disputed, and 
never-possessed claim to it; and that without any 
boundary, and without even a pretension extending 
beyond Coahuila. Yet President Polk says: “ The 
€ Texas which was ceded to Spain by the Florida 
‘treaty of 1819, embraced all the country now 
‘claimed by the State of Texas between the Nue- 
‘ces and the Rio Grande,” the Santa Fé country 
and all nae 
The position of Mr. Polk, that “the republic of 
Texas always claimed this river as her western 
‘boundary, and in her treaty with Santa Ana: in 


| < May, 1836, he recognised it as such,” is-no:less 
| untenable in both its branches.. A treaty is an 


agreement between two nations, éntered into by 
officers who are respectively authorized in their 
forms of government, by being invested with this 
branch of political sovereignty, and according to 
the modes and solemnities which each may require. 
This arrangement with Santa Ana was no treaty, 
| because, Ist. On its face it did not purport to-be a 
treaty, but. merely ‘‘articles of agreement and 
solemn compact” between the President and mem- 
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bers of the Cabinet of the republic of Texas, and 
“the captive President and certain captured generals 
of Mexico, and not at all between the two nations. 
94. In all its provisions and spirit, it is only a per- 
sonal compact between the parties to it; and upon | 
its face provided for its confirmation or rejection | 
“by. the proper and legitimate Government of | 
Mexico”? 3d. “The release of Santa Ana imme- || 
diately’’ on its receiving the signatures of his gen- |! 
eral officers, “and his conveyance to Vera Cruz || 
as soon afterwards as may be convenient,” was || 
an important stipulation, and his principal object 
in entering into this arrangement, and this was i! 
violated hy the Government and authorities of |; 
Texas, 4th. Santa Ana was not then, nor had not |! 
heen for some time, the actual President of Mexi- 
co; he was commander-in-chief only of her armies 
and Gomez Farias was filling the office of Presi- 


dent ad interim, and in the exercise of all its powers. :| 


5th. If Santa Ana had even then been President of |) 
Mexico, and in the performance of all its powers || 
and duties, he could not, without the consent and | 
ratification of her Senate, have made a treaty oblig- |! 
atory upon Mexico. 6th, The Government of |i 
Mexico. declared said arrangement to be null and || 
of no effect. Tth. Santa Ana was a prisoner in 
the hands of his enemies, and any power that he | 
might possess individually, or in connexion with 
any other magistracy, upon his captivity, forthwith 
reverted to the Mexican nation. Santa Ana had 
no more power to cede any part of the territory of | 
Mexico to Texas, or to ascertain and fix their 
doubtful and unsettled boundary, than General La | 


Vega had, whilst a prisoner in our country, to |) 


cede to the United States California, and to agree 
upon the Rio Grande as the line between them and | 
Mexico. Before President Polk again ventures to | 
give such effect to this arrangement, he had better | 
both understand its provisions, and learn some of | 
the plainest principles of international law. 

After this bastard negotiation, conceded by a 
perfidious, cruel, and bloody prisoner to his cap- 
tors to save his life, the Congress of Texas did pass | 
‘an act defining her western boundary to be the Rio 
Grande, from its mouth to its source; but to attach 
any effect whatever to this measure, is a great ab- 
surdity. No being having reason need be told that 
one nation cannot break up its boundary, enlarge 
its territory, and sever a section from a neighbor- | 
ing country, by merely passing a law declaring her 
boundary to be a river or a mountain intersecting 


facts are accessible to Mr. Polk, and to any man 
who will search and read. 

Another fact, stated by President Polk, that | 
“the republic of Texas always claimed this river 
(the Rio Grande) as her western boundary,” is 
equally destitute of foundation. As before shown, 
Mr. Donelson had informed Mr. Polk that Ta- 
maulipas, Coahuila, and New Mexico, States of 
Mexico, extended east of the Rio Grande. After 
Texas was ceded to Spain by the United States, 
that Power had a right to make what political 
divisions of the country she pleased, and to estab- 
lish any boundaries for them. Under her author- 
ity, Mexico was divided into provinces, among 
which were Tamaulipas, Coahuila, and New Mex- 
ico. The latter had always, without dispute on 
the part of France, or the United States, or any 
other Power, comprehended a large extent of 
country east of the Rio Grande, and her ancient 
and only boundary continued fixed and unques- 
tioned. “Tamaulipas and Coahuila were each re- 
cognised and declared to extend to the Nueces, į 
and the anthority and laws of both severally main- 
tained and executed up to that river. Mexico as- 
serted and successfully maintained her independ- 
ence against the arms of Spain; and in 1824 she | 
established a constitution and a government of 
confederated States upon the plan of our Union. 
New Mexico, Tamaulipas, Coahuila, and Texas, 
became States of this Mexican confederated repub- 
lic, and each by its defined, recognised, and fixed 
boundary, the Nueces always having been the line 
between the three latter. Texas, not then having 
a sufficient population for a separate State govern- 
ment, she and Coahuila were united under a com- 
mon one, and were called the State of Coahuila and 
Texas. But each preserved her distinct political 
existence by their ancient and uniform boundary, 
just as Massachusetts and Maine did before the 
latter became a State; and provision was express- 
ly made in favor of Texas, that she should have a 
separate State government when her population 
should authorize it. Things remained in this con- 
dition until 1834, when this private and confidential 
ally of Mr. Polk, Santa Ana, overturned the con- 


in its stead a military despotism. Against this 
violent revolution the Legislature of Coahuila and 
Texas entered a spirited protest, for which that 
body was dissolved by the military power of Santa 
Ana. Texas called a convention, and on the 7th 


f 
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such neighboring country. Adopt that principle, 
and we have no State of Texas, because Mexico 
has said a thousand times, and in every form, and | 
insists to this day, that Texas, up to the Sabine, 
is a part of Mexico. The title of nations to terri- 
tory is that of discovery, of cession, or of conquest 
confirmed by treaty, or a possession equivalent to 
such treaty. Texas never had the similitude of either 
of those titles to the valley of the Rio Grande, or to 
one inch of New Mexico. She never, as Presi- 
dent Polk affirms she did, “ extended her civil and 
political jurisdiction over the country up to that 
boundary,” (the Rio Grande, from its mouth to 
its source.) She never had a settlement or a resi- 
dent citizen under her protection in all the valley 
of that long river. There had been settlements, 
and towns, and villages east of it, from Santiago, |i 
on the gulf, to Taos, in the mountains, including |i 
Peuris, Trampa, Enbudo, Namba, San Juan Santa ; 
Fé, Vitior, San Domingo, San Branilla, San Aux, | 
San Dios, Albuquerque, San Fernanda, Valencia, 
Fonclara, Las Nutrias, Alamillo, San Pasqual, 
Cristobal, Las Pepuallas, Presidio, Dolores, and 
Loredo.. They stretched along a length of more 
than fifteen hundred miles, and approximated an 


i; declare herself also independent. 


| boundary to the Nueces still unquestioned, and her 
| the Rio Grande. 


; wards did extend her settlements within that val- 


November, 1835, it promulged her first declaration 
| of independence, the third clause of which is in 
! these words: ‘That they do notacknowledge that 
| «the present authorities of the nominal Mexican 
‘republic have the right to govern within the limits | 
‘of Texas.” In March following, Texas publish- 
ed, by another convention, a more formal declara- | 
tion of independence, and then framed a constitu- ; 
tion of government for herself as a separate Power. 
In all these solemn proceedings, Texas acted mere- 
ly by name, and necessarily by her existing, and 
as yet, unvarying boundary. She neither at- 
tempted to expand her own limits nor to encroach 
upon the territory of Coahuila. She sent a formal 
deputation to Coahuila, and strongly urged her to 
Coahuila re- 
fused, and Texas left her to herself, with her 


jurisdiction and laws operating over the whole 
country, and all the people between that river and 
It is true that the Mexicans had 
not then, nor at any time, settlements or people in 
the valley of the Nueces, and that Texas after- 


hundred thousand inhabitants, Many of them had 
been founded more than a century, and one of them, 
Santa Fé, was the capital of New Mexico, and the 
seat of a government from which daily emanated 

olitical sovereignty and civil jurisdiction. No 

exan magistrate was ever seen, no Texan law 
was ever obeyed, no Texan jurisdiction was ever 
asserted, no Texan rule, in any form, ever existed 
in this extent of country, or over this people. All 
was Mexican from the beginning, and continued | 
so to be up to the time the American armies in- | 
vaded the country, and expelled the Mexican au- 
thorities, Two military expeditions from Texas 
had made tneursions into the country on the lower 
Rio Grande, but President Houston disavowed 
one, and both were. signally defeated. All these : 
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ley and a few miles west of this river. But as late 
as the year 1839, Canales, a Mexican chief, headed 
an insurrection in the northern provinces of Mex- 
ico, and attempted, with the support of Texas, to 
establish the republic of Rio Grande, to be formed 
of the States of Tamaulipas, Coahuila, and Duran- 
go. The independence of this embryon republic 
was declared, and Canales elected*its President. 
He formed a secret agreement with the Govern- 
ment of Texas, and the first three articles of it are 
in these words: 

“ist. The, President of the republic of Rio Grande (Gen- 
eral Canate® pledges himself to declare the independence 
of the republic at Rio Grande, and to declare and establish 
i the State and Federat constitution of 1824, so soon as he 
i shall have established his headquarters within the limits of 
; the territory claimed hy the said republic. 

“2d, That the republic of Rio Grande shail, immediately 


| 


federated Government of Mexico, and established || 


after the said declaration of independence, recognise the in- 
dependence of Texas. 


“3d. The republic of Texas pledged herself to aid the 
Federalists of Rio Grande in their struggle for independence, 
directly her independence is recognised by the republic of 
Rio Grande.” 

The eastern boundary of this evanescent repub- 
lic was the Nueces; it was recognised by Texas, 
; and her army and navy helped to uphold it; but its 
President, was defeated in 1840 at Laredo, a town 
of Tamaulipas, east of the Rio Grande, by a Mex- 
ican army under General Arista, and Canales 
retreated into Texas. Will President Polk ever 
again tell the American people that ‘ the republic 
of Texas has always claimed to the Rio Grande, 
from its mouth to its source, as her western bound- 
ary?” For the credit of our Government it is to 
be hoped that such an assertion will never here- 
after find a place in a Presidential message to 
Congress. 

But after Mr. Polk’s elaborate attempt, both by 
assumption and suppression of fact, to prove that 
Texas abutted on the Rio Grande its entire length, 
he winds up that part of the subject thus: “ This 
t was the Texas which, by the act of our Congress 
“of 29th December, 1845, was admitted one of the 
‘States of our Union.”? Congress proposed to 
annex Texas to our Union as a State, but net 
| Texas as Mr. Polk spreads her out; to that doubt- 
ful, nay, unauthorized, extent Congress refused to 
receive her, The resolutions of annexation pro- 
vided, “ First, Congress doth consent that the 
‘territory properly included within, and rightfully 
‘belonging to, the republic of Texas, may be 
“enacted into a new State, to be called the State 
‘of Texas, with a republican form of govern- 
t ment,” &c, Again: ‘Said State to be formed 
t subject to the adjustment by this Government of 
‘all questions of boundary that may arise with 
‘ other Governments,” &e. 

These terms were justand proper in themselves, 
and were acceded to by the people of Texas, In 
| the introduction to her constitution formed for her 
as a State, and preliminary to her admission into 
our Union, and which has been approved by Con- 
| gress, is this passage: 

“ We, the people of the republic of Texas, acknowledging 
with gratitude the grace of Gud in permitting us to make a 
choice of onr form of government, do, in accordance with 
the joint resolution for unnerving Texas to the United States, 
| approved March 1, 1845, ordain and establish this consti- 
tution.?? 

This constitution sets forth no boundary what- 
ever, but both it and the resolutions of annexation 
exclude all country that was not properly included 
within and that did not rightfully belong to Texas. 
There was no question, nor had_there ever been, 
about any of the boundaries of Texas, except the 
western; and both Texas and the United States 
thus, in the act of their Union, concurred in de- 
claring it to have no certain or fixed location, and 
in giving jurisdiction over the question exclusively 
to the Government of the United States. This 
cognizance over the subject would have resulted 
necessarily from annexation, but it was expressly 
į stipulated to advertise Texas, Mexico, and the 
world that the settlement of the difficulties of this 
western boundary were not to be precipitated by 
any act of Texas, but were to be adjusted by the 
treaty-making power of the United States. No 
sound mind, after a careful investigation of the 
subject, can doubt of the truth of the proposition 
that the eastern margin of the Rio Grande, begin- 
ning at the Mexican port of Santiago, and running 
above the city of Taos, was not ‘‘properly included 
within?’ and did not “rightfully belong to the repub- 
lic of Texas.” The only and true question of 
doubt is whether Corpus Christi and the western 
section of the valley of the Nueces, upon this 
fundamental principle, were to be considered as 
part of the Texas admitted as one of the States 
into the American Union, until it should be so de+ 
cided by negotiation between Mexico and the 
United States.. The extreme of discretionary 
power which Mr. Polk could properly exercise 
was to order our army to take post at Corpus 
Christi as the most western Texan settlement, and 
it is very questionable whether that does not vio- 
late the meaning and spirit of the terms of annex- 
ation. If Mexico had been disposed to acquiesce 
in the annexation of Texas, she might have re- 
sorted to the limitations contained in our resolu- 
tions, and might have raised a strong doubt as to 
Corpus Christi, and with unanswerable reason she 
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could have urged that such doubt was not to be | 


solved by the sword of our President, but by a 
treaty of amity and boundaries between the two 
countries. 

But this identical question was made during the 
pendency of our proposition of annexation, and 
whilst it was under grave consideration by the 
Government of Texas. In the letter of Mr. Allen, 
acting Secretary of State of Texas, to Mr. Donel- 


son, our diplomatic agent to that government, ; 


dated 26th June, 1845, after having adverted to the 
probable consummation of the measure, and the 
pledge of our President to protect ‘Texas by post- 
ing our army within her borders go soon as this 
became manifest, Mr, Allen added: ‘Under such 
circumstances, the. undersigned would suggest to 


Mr. Donelson the propriety and necessity of an im- | 


mediate introduction of the troops referred to, and 
that they proceed at once to occupy positions on the Rio 
Grande,” &c. Mr. Donelson answered this letter 


like a man of sense, disposed to keep both himself | 


and his country within the limits of good faith 
and duty. 
he introduced several passages of a letter which, 
by Mr. Polk’s instructions, he had written to Gen- 
eral Taylor, and among them are these: 


«I would by no means be understood as advising you to 
take an offensive attitude in regard to Mexico without fur- 
ther orders from the Government of the United States. The 
probability is, if Mexico undertakes an invasion, that she will 
attempt to drive you from the points suggested for your occu- 
pation. In that event, your right of defence wiil of course 
authorize you to cripple and destroy the Mexican army in 
the best way you can. 
stood that your action will be strictly defensive, and aimed at 
the protection of the rights of Texas.” 

“The ocenpation of the country between the Nueces and 
the Rio Grande, you are aware, is a disputed question. 
Texas holds Corpus Christi; Mexieo holds the Brasos de 
Santiago, near the mouth of the Rio Grande. The threat- 
ened invasion, however, of Texas is founded upon the as- 
sumption that she has no territory independent of Mexico.” 

«You ean safely. hold possession of Corpus Christi and all 
other points up the Nueces; and, if Mexico attempts to dis- 
lodge you, drive her beyond the Rio Grande.” 


Mr. Donelson writes to Mr. Buchanan on the 
‘th of July, 1845, and transmits copies of the let- 
ters between the Texan Secretary of State and 
himself. In justification of his refusal to direct 
General Taylor to take post on the Rio Grande, he 
says, in his letter to Mr. Buchanan: 

“The joint resolution of our Congress left the question 
[of limits between Texas and Mexico] an open one.” 

“I have been far from admitting that the claim of Texas 
to the Rio Grande ought not to be maintained. This was 
not the question. It was whether, under the circumstances, 
we should take a position fo make war for this claim, in the 
face of an acknowledgment on the part of this Government 
(Texas) that it could be settled by negotiation. Fat once 
decided we could take no such position, but should regard 
only as within the limits of our protection that portion of ter- 
ritory actually possessed by Texas, and which she did not con- 
sider a subject of negotiation.” ‘ What the Executive of 
Texas had determined not to fight for, but to settle by nego- 
tiation, to say the least of it, could as well be left to the 
United States upon the same condition,” 


This question of posting our army upon the Rio | 


Grande was thus early and formally made by the 


Government of Texas to ours, during the pendency | 


ofannexation, and before it had even been con- 
sidered by the Congress of Texas. Our Govern- 
ment then decided against it, and Texas is told 
explicitly that if the union takes place, the Ameri- 
can army will not be posted on the Rio Grande, 
and the uttermost western positions that it will 
occupy will be along and upon the Nueces. For 
this decision, the most valid and cogent reasons are 
given, 1. The terms of the resolutions of annexa- 


tion do not permit a military occupancy of the Rio | 
Grande, as the question of boundary was left an | 
2. The United States were only bound | 


open one. > 
to defend such territory as was actually possessed by 


Texas, and ‘ Corpus Christi was the most western | 
3. The Government of | 
‘Texas itself had previously decided that this was | 
a question to be settled with Mexico, not by the | 
4. Texas herself had | 


settiement of Texas.” 


sword, but by negotiation. 
refused to fight for the country upon the Rio 


Grande, and it did not become the United States ; 
to make war to obtain that for which Texas her- | 


self would not draw the sword. 5. The marching 
of our.army to the Rio Grande, which was occu- 
pied exclusively by the Mexicans, would be an act 
_of war, or would lead necessarily to war. This de- 
cision was wise, and so proper and just that Texas 
herself acquiesced in it. She then went on and 
consummated annexation, upon the tacit condition 
that the United States were to make no military 


In and by way of reply to Mr. Allen, ; 


But it should be distinctly under- ; 


| chiefs that are to result from it? 


| form as to produce a false impression, Let us see |! 


| of Texas. i 


i 
| ing territory and other matters, to the arbitration of um- || 
| pires.” 


demonstrations west of the valley of the Nueces, 
unless Mexico should there attack our army. It H 
was an evil hour when Mr. Polk reversed this 
moderate and peaceful position, which he had 
taken against the importunity of Texas, and direct- 
ed Taylor to move his army to the Rio Grande; | 
and what mind can foresee all the deplorable mis- 
He had. his mo- 
tives for this change, which will appear palpably 
enough as we progress with this examination; but 
what becomes of his most reckless assertion, that 
Texas, as extending to the Rio Grande, including 
the bigger half of New Mexico, and her capital, 
Santa Fé, was admitted as a State into our Union? 

Connected with this part of the subject is another į 
gross misstatement of the message, in these words: 
* Before the annexation of Texas to the United | 
‘States was consummated, Mexico herself, by a |} 
s formal act of her Government, had acknowledged |! 
© the independence of Texas as a nation.”? ‘Tt is i| 
t true, it was upon a condition which Mexico had 
‘no authority to prescribe, and which detracted |; 
* nothing from the recognition.” There are two 
modes of uttering an untruth: first, by misstating 
the fact; secondly, by stating the truth in such | 
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if in this point Mr. Polk is not justly chargeable |} 
in one or both modes. The recognition of the in- |! 
dependence of Texas by Mexico is stated as one | 
fact; the prescription by Mexico of a void condi- 
tion (that Texas should not annex herself or be- 
come subject to any country whatever) is another ; 
fact; and the mode of statement makes the impres- 
sion that these things emanated from Mexico. 
Congress passed the resolutions of annexation in 
February, 1845; on the 29th day of March follow- 
ing, the Government of Texas itself, thinking then 
was an auspicious time to propose to Mexico a 
recognition of her independence, drew up “ Con- 
ditions preliminary to a treaty of peace between |; 
Mexico and Texas,” in these words: 


“1, Mexico consents to acknowledge the independence || 


«2, Texas engages that she will stipulate in the treaty || 
not to annex herself, or become subject to any country 
whatever. 

“3, Limits and other conditions to be matters of arrange- || 
ment in the final treaty. | 

«4, Lexas will be willing to remit disputed points, respect- 


The Government of Texas itself applied to the |i 
Ministers of France and England respectively, and 
procured them to interpose between it and the |! 
Government of Mexico, and to propose for Texas |! 
those her own articles, preliminary to a definitive || 
treaty, to Mexico. The Secretary of State for |; 
Mexico, after the overture of Texas was submitted i! 
to the Congress of Mexico, returned for answer: || 
«The Government is authorized to hear the prop- | 
“ositions which Texas has made, and to proceed |; 
“to the arrangement or celebration of the treaty |} 
‘that may be fit and honorable to the republic, |! 
‘ giving an account to Congress for tis examination | 
‘ und approval.” Mexico appended an additional jj 
declaration, in these words: ‘* It is understood that, i 
‘ besides the four preliminary articles proposed by | 
‘Texas, there are other essential and important H 
‘points which ought also to be included in the | 
“negotiation; and that if this negotiation is not |; 
‘realized on account of circumstances, or because i 
© Texas, influenced by the law passed in the Uni- ; 
© ted States on annexation, should consent thereto, 
‘either directly or indirectly, then the answer || 
“which under this date is given Texas, by the |; 
‘undersigned Minister of Foreign Affairs, shall be | 
* considered as null and void.” The President of |! 
Texas submitted these conditions preliminary to a || 
treaty, and which were to form its basis, to her | 
Senate, and they were rejected by thatbody. Th 
true state of fact about this matter is incompatible 
in several material points, with the statement of it |, 
by the President. 1. The overture was not by |! 
Mexico but by Texas herself. 2. There was no |: 
recognition whatever by Mexico of the indepen- 
dence of Texas. The latter Power herself pro- 
posed certain fundamental conditions, upon which | 
a treaty of recognition should be negotiated; to | 


which Mexico added others, and required that i 


before such treaty took effect,-it should be sub- | 
mitted to her ‘‘ Congress for its examination and 
approval.” 3. Thatthe condition which the Presi- 


to attach to the treaty of recognition, was prescri- 
bed, not by Mexico, but by Texas upon. herself, 
The negotiation of this treaty was not.-entered 
upon, because, after the Government of Texas 
itself had proffered to Mexico the basisof it, her 
Senate rejected that basis. But, whilst it was in 
suspense, the President of Texas put an end: to 
hostilities by the promulgation of a formal procla- 
mation, in which there is this passage: ‘$ And 
* pending the said action, by virtue of the authority 
‘in me vested, I do hereby declare and. proclaim a 
t cessation of hostilities, by land and by sea, against’ - 
‘the republic of Mexico, or against the citizens 
‘and trade thereof.’’ It was to these proceedings 
that Mr. Donelson referred, when he said that the 
United States “should not take a position to make 
‘ war for this claim (to the Rio Grande). in ihe 
‘ face of an acknowledgment on the part of ‘this 
«Government (Texas) that it could. be settled by 
‘ negotiation; ” and ‘‘ what the Executive of Texas 


|‘ had determined not to fight for, but to settle by 


‘negotiation, to say the least of it, could as well 
‘be left to the United States upon the same condi- 
“tion.” Mr, Donelson gave no more than a proper 
effect to an act of the Government of Texas which 
closed hostilities between the two countries, and 
left Mexico in the peaceable occupation of all the 
country upon the Rio Grande. 

Mr. Polk in his message approaches the main 
question in all this business, and says: 

“ But Mexico herself has never placed the war which she 
has waged upon the ground that our army oceupied the in- 
termediate territory between the Nueces and the Rio Grande. 
Her refuted pretension that Texas was not in fact un inde. 
pendent State, but a rebellious province, was obstinately 
persevered iu; and her avowed purpose in commencing a 
war with the United States was to reconquer Texas, and to 
restore Mexican authority over the whole territory—not.to 
the Nueces only, but to the Sabine.” i 

The President here boldly and distinctly takes 
three grounds: 

1. The war was begun by Mexico. 2, The 
march of General Taylor’s army, by bis orders, to 
the Rio Grande was not the canse of the war. 3. 
The war was commenced by Mexico to conquer 
the whole of Texas up to the Sabine. 

Let us see how these positions will stand the 
test of examination and truth. 

It has been shown that Mexico had acceded, by 
superadding other conditions, to the preliminary 
terms proposed to her by Texas for the negotiation 
of a treaty of limits, amity, and recognition of her 
independence. This was somewhalinconsistent.with 
a ‘purpose to restore Mexican authority over: the 
whole territory—not to the Nueces only, but to the 
Sabine.’? Mr. Peña y Peña, the Mexican Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, wrote to Mr. Black, our consul, 
on the 31st of October, 1845, thus: 

“The Government of Mexico has.given tts orders for the 
purpose of suspending, for the present, any act of hostility 
aguinst the United States, and limits itself to the defensive, 
awaiting the issue of the negotiation proposed hy the Gow- 
ernment of the United States through the consul,” &e. 

Does this manifest a purpose to conquer all Texas 
to the Sabine? But Mr. Polk’s prevarication in- 
volves him in a labyrinth of contradiction; and in 
the next paragraph to the one from which Ihave 
last quoted, he asserts: 

“Our army had occupied a position at Corpus Christi, 
west of the Nueces, as early as Angust, 1845, without com- 
plaint from any quarter. Had the Nueces been regarded as 
the true western houndary of Texas, that boundary had been 
wssed by our army many months before it advanced to the 
eastern bank of the Rio Grande.” 

In the sammer of 1845, General Taylor was or- 
dered by Mr. Polk to take post with his army at 
Corpus Christi; and his despatch of the 15th of 
August to the War Department informed Mr. Polk 
that he was in possession of that point. Mr. Don- 
elson had told the President that this was the. most 
western settlement of Texas, and had said ‘dis- 
tinctly to, and tacitly agreed with, the Government 
of Texas, before annexation took place, that it was 
as near the Rio Grande as. the American army 
would or could be posted.. The zegis of the gallant 
Taylor, there displayed to the Mexican on the 
uttermost confines of Texas, gave protection and 
security to all her inhabitants. He had been there 
for seven long months, covering every. foot of 


i| Rough and Ready” was “without complaint from 


dent treats as a nullity, and which it was proposed iil any quarter.” To all this there is evidence of the 
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i H 
then perfeetly quiescent and pacific disposition of 
Mexico, as to the existing state of things, still 
more.satisfactory. This evidence is furnished by 
extracts from the despatches of General Taylor 
himself to the War Department. August 20, 1845, | 
he says: 

< Caravans of traders arrive occasionally from the Rio 
Grande, but bring no news of importance. They represent 
that there are no regular troops on that river, except at Mat- 
amoros, and du not seem to be aware of any preparations 
for a demonstration on this bank of the river.” 


On the 30th he writes: 


“ Wehave no news from the Rio Grande. Idle stories 
aro brought in from that quarter, but, with the means of ac- 
curate information which we now possess, I do not deem it 
necessary to repeat them.” 


In his despatch of 6th September, he says: 


& I have the honor to report, that a confidential agent, 
despatched some days since to Matamoros, haz returned, 
and reports that no extraordinary preparations are going 
forward there; tuat the garrison does not seem to have been 
increased, and that our consul ts of opinion that there willbe | 
no declaration of war.” 

He gives information to the Department, Sep- 
tember 14th: 

“« We have no news of interest from the frontier. Arista, 
at last accounts, was at Mier, but without any torce; nor is 
there as yet any concentration of troops on the river,” (Rio 
Grande.) P 

In the despatch of the 11th October, he says: 


“Recent arrivals from the Rie Grande bring no news or 
information ofa different aspect from that which I reported | 
in my last. The views expressed in previous communica- 
tions, relative to the pacific disposition of the border people 
On both sides of the river, are continually confirmed.” 

Tanuary 7th, 1846, General Taylor, still undis- 
turbed at Corpus Christi, informed President Polk 
thus: 

“ A scout of volunteers from San Antonio struck the river 
near Presidio, Rio Grande, and the commander reports every- 
thing quiet in that quarter.” 

This was the last communication which General 
Taylor made to the War Department until he was 
on his way to the Rio Grande, making a forward 
move to that river in obedience to the orders of 
Mr, Polk. All his despatches, whilst he was on 
the line of his march, still further confirm the con- 
clusive testimony already adduced, that Mexico 
did not intend to invade Texas whilst his army 
remained at Corpus Christi. The order to him to 
occupy the Rio Grande was dated 13th January, 

1846, and on the lith March he broke up his | 
quarters at Corpus Christi. Thirty-one miles 
from that point, he says: 

“The columns are advancing with great regularity, and 


|| prosecute them according to the usages of civilized | 


ii through our Minister to Texas before annexation ? | 


without any obstacle worthy of note.” 


The 18th March, one hundred and nineteen miles 
on his way, he writes to the Department: 

“Within the last two days our advance has met with small 
armed parties of Mexicans, who scemed disposed to avoid į 


us. ‘They were doubtless thrown out to getinformation of ! 
our advance.” i 

General Taylor crossed the Arroyo Colorado, and 
from his camp three miles beyond it, and within 
thirty miles of Matamoros, he informs the depart- 
ment, that when the army reached that river some | 
Mexicans showed themselves in opposition on the ! 


other bank, who informed onc of our officers that |} 


an attempt by our army to cross the river would | 
be considered as an act of hostility, and in that! 
case it would be treated as enemies. Preparations | 
were then made to pass under cover of guns, which 
occupied a day: 


« Whilst these dispositiona were in progress, the party 
that had shown themselves the day before again made their | 
appearance. [sent Captain Mansfield to communicate with | 
the officer in command, who said that he had positive orders 
to fire upon us if we attempted to eross the river. Another 
party then made its appearance, and passed the river to com- 
municate with me, . One of them, (who was represented as 
the Adjntant General of the Mexican troops) repeated sub- 
stantially what had been said before, viz: that they had 
peremptory orders to fire upon us, anc it would be consider- 
ed a declaration of war if we passed the river. He placed in į 
my hands the proclamation of General Mejia, issued at 
Matamoros a day or two previous, whieh I enclose. Tin- 
formed the officer that I shouid immediately cross the river, 
and if any of bis party showed themselves on the other bank 
after the passage was commenced, they would receive the 
fire of my artillery.” “I have thought proper to make a 
detailed report of this operation, as being the first occasion 
on which the Mexicans have shown themselves in an altitude 
decidedly hostile.” 


General Taylor passed the Colorado without 
farther opposition. He moved forward upon San- 
tiago, which the Mexicans fired at his approach, 
and then retired. He encamped opposite Mata- 
moros the 28th March, and in his despatch of that! 
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| the sea, as Mexico had to do these things at Cor- 


| diately upon the consummation of that event? 


date are these passages: ‘* Our approach seems to 
‘ have created much excitement in Matamoros, and 
‘a -great deal of activity has been displayed since 
£ our arrival in the preparation of batteries.” ‘<The 
€ attitude of the Mexicans is so far decidedly hos- 
‘ tile.” In his communication to the Department 
of April 15th, he says: ‘On the 12th, E received 
‘from General Ampudia a despatch, summoning 
‘me to withdraw my force within twenty-four | 
‘hours, and to fall back beyond the river Nueces.” In | 
the execution of his orders, General Taylor threw | 
up Fort Brown, and planted his cannon upon it so as 
to command and sweep, when necessary, Matamo- 
ros. He blockaded the mouth of the Rio Grande, 
and cut off all supplies and commerce by that route. 
On the 24th April, he writes, he had received a com- 
munication from General Arista, who had assumed 
the chief command, stating that he considered hos- 
tilities as having been commenced, and that he should 


warfare. {tis against this clear and overwhelming | 
amount of testimony that Mr, Polk asserts: “ But | 
* Mexico herself has never placed the war which 
* she has waged upon the ground that our army 
‘occupied the intermediate territory between the 
‘ Nueces and the Rio Grande.’ Can any man ever 
place any confidence in his messages? It was this 
march of the American army to the Rio Grande, 
and nothing else, that brought on the war. This 
was the actual beginning of it, as our Government 
had said to that of Texas, near twelve months be- 
fore, such a step would be making war. Certainly 
Mr. Polk had as little right to violate the territory 
of Mexico by marching our army upon Santiago, 
taking and holding possession of it, threatening 
Matamoros with battlements bristling with can- 
non, and cutting her off by rigorous biockade from 


pus Christi. Ifsuch had been the acts of Mexico 
in the United States, where is the craven follower 
‘of Mr. Polk who would not have denounced them 
as war upon us, and cried aloud for vengeance 
upon the perfidious Mexicans? The case is much 
stronger than even that against Mr. Polk. 

It is thus shown, beyond reasonable question, 
that Mr. Polk himself began this war. Flis posi- | 
tion, that it was his duty to uphold the jurisdic- 
i tion and laws of the United States to the line 
claimed by Texas, is an after-thought, and but a 
hollow pretext. Why did he decide against it 


Why did he not assume that line of policy imme- | 


Why did he keep it suspended for seven long 
months? Why did he never attempt to carry it 
out in the portion of New Mexico east of the Rio 
Grande? And why did he instruct General Kear- ; 
ny to establish a military government at Santa |: 
Fé for all that country? Upon his own ground, 
he was as much bound to take possession of Santa 
Fe as Santiago. The premise of himself and his 
friends, that the country was part of Texas, might 
be granted, and still he would in no degree be re- 
lieved from this charge. Mexico was in the actual | 
possession, claiming it to be her own; she could 
not be dispossessed without war, and Mr. Polk 
had no constitutional right or power to make war 
upon her. From long before our acquisition of 
Louisiana in 1803, up to the treaty with Spain, in į} 
1819, when we ceded to her all our claim to Texas, 
she had held exclusive possession over this coun- 
try, and duly maintained her jurisdiction and ex- 
ecuted her laws in it. Mr. Polk asserts that the 
country was then as much a part of the territory 
of the United States as it now is; and yet Jeffer- | 
son, Madison, or Monroe, never marched an army 
into it to reduce it to our possession. 

A part of the State of Maine was in the posses- 
sion of England, and attached by the provincial 
authorities to New Brunswick; and so continued 
from the treaty of 1783 to the treaty of Washing- 
ton in 1843, a period of sixty years. This pro- 
duced many collisions and conflicts of jurisdiction 
between Maine and New Brunswick, and several | 
times well nigh involved England and the United į 
States in war. Massachusetts and Maine, both | 
our Houses of Congress, and all our Presidents, 


| United States against her. 


| again confer upon him the purple. 


have again and again, with entire unanimity, de- į 
clared that the whole country in dispute on the || 
Northeastern frontier was territory of the United || 
States, and within the State of Maine. That case || 
was incomparably stronger for the United States " 


than the present one; and yet Washington, or'the 
elder Adams, or Jefferson, or Madison, or Mon- 
roe, or the younger Adams, or Jackson, or Van 
Buren, or Tyler, never dreamed, upon their mere 
authority and responsibility as Presidents, of 
marching our armies into that disputed territory, 
and forcing our jurisdiction and laws over it at the 
point of the sword. If Mr. Polk had had Eng- 
land instead of Mexico to deal with, he would have 
dared the forked lightning sooner than have adopted 
such a measure, What adds to the atrocity of his 
offence, and swells still louder the voice for condem- 
nation and punishment which arises from a violated 
and mangled Constitution, is the fact that Con- 
gress, the only legitimate war-making power in 
our system, was and had been for six weeks in 
session when President Polk undertook of himself 
to wage this war. Why did he not submit this 
momentous matter to Congress? He had, in the 
execution of his own sinister schemes, decided that 
a war with Mexico was necessary for, and would 
prove advantageous to himself. He distrusted the 
nerve of the great majority of his friends in Con- 
gress to plunge the country into it. He thought, 
from the peculiar posture of Mexico and the readi- 
ness of the American people for martial exercises, 
he could fix a charge of beginning the war. upon 
Mexico; and being himself secure from all its 
perils, and able to free himself from-the responsi- 
bility, he would venture upon his own authority 
to make it. ; 

Another of Mr. Polk’s miserable subterfuges to 
screen himself is, that the outrages of Mexico upon 


| our commerce and people, and the money she owed 


them, was ample cause for war on the part of the 
If that position was 
proper and maintainable, why did not President 
Polk set forth these grounds in a message, and 
upon them recommend to Congress, the appropri- 
ate power, to declare war against Mexico? It was 
all he could constitutionally do in the premises. 
Why did he become the secret and surreptitious 
ally of Santa Ana, the author of all these wrongs? 
Why, in his annual message at the last session of 
Congress, after recounting the mission of Mr. Sli- 
dell to Mexico, did he take the ground that until 
the result of it is known, “I forbear to recommend 
‘to Congress such ulterior measures of redress for 
‘the wrongs and injuries we have so long borne, 
‘as it would have been proper to make had no such 
‘negotiation been instituted??? The result of this 
negotiation was made known before General Tay- 
lor was ordered to march to the Rio Grande, but 
our vaulting President deigned not to consult Con- 
gress, These wrongs and injuries our Government 
had agreed upon and commuted with Mexico for 
money; and she then owed us three millions, which 
in part she could not or would not pay. Why 
did Mr. Polk, for these three millions, precipitate 
the country into a war which will cost fifty times 
its amount, and the lives of thousands of our best 
citizens, without asking the permission of Con- 
gress? Forsooth he was called ‘* Young Hick- 
ory,” but it will be found he is no such timber as 
the old tree. 

General Taylor had, in his despatch of Septem- 
ber 6, 1845, informed Mr. Polk that he had sent a 
confidential agent to Matamoros, and added— 

“The agent, who is intelligent, and upon whose state- 
ments a good deal of reliance may be placed, says that the 
mass of the people with whom he mingled is opposed to a 
war with us, and that, if war be declared, the frontier de- 
partments of Tamaulipas, Coahuila, and New Leon, will 
probably declare themselves independent of the Central Gov- 
ernment, and establish pacific relations with us.” 

Here is the germ of this war. This information, 
connected with the recollection of former rebellions 
in those provinces, and an attempt to erect them 
into a separate republic by a portion of their peo- 
ple, fired the imagination of ** Young Hickory,” 
and visions of vast conquests and acquisitions be 
gan to crowd his enraptured imagination. To end 


| our difficulties with Mexico, he draws the sword 


to cut the knot, and he intends to wield that sword 
asa conqueror. Having subjugated the Mexicans, 
and enlarged the boundaries of the republic, he will 
not only live in story, but a captivated people will 
We have been 
told by an Indiana editor, that he, President Polk, 
actually conceived and planned the battles of Palo 
Alto, Resaca de la Palma, and Monterey; and that 
he deserves more praise for the success of those 


brilliant days than General Taylor himself. A 
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gentleman from the same State on this floor, not to 
be outdone by his worthy coadjutor at home, ex- 
claims in this debate, James K: Polk is not a Her- 
cules, but fetch up all the opposition to him, and 
throw it all bodily into the arena with him, and he 
will be found an overmatch for the whole of it. 
What images of prowess those gentlemen awaken 
in the mind to enable it to find parallels for James 
K. Polk, the conquering hero of Duck river! Alex- | 
ander the Great! Timour the Tartar! Jack Fal- | 
staff! Tom Thumb! ~: 

It is apparent from the correspondence of Mr. | 
Donelson with the State Department, and other 
proofs, that it was expected and desired by the | 
Administration that Mexico would act upon her 
declaration before annexation to consider this | 
measure casus belli; and upon the occupation of | 
Texas, and particularly Corpus Christi, by the | 
American army, that the Mexicans would invade 
Texas and bring on the war. In the first order to | 
General Taylor are these passages: 

“ You will forthwith make a forward movement with the 
troops ander your command, aud advance to the mouth of 
the Sabine, or tosuch other point on the Gulf of Mexico, or 
its navigable waters, as in your judgment may be most con- 
venient for an embarcution ut the proper time for the western 

frontier of Tevus.?? The point of your ultimate destinution 
te the western frontier of Tegas, where you will select and 
occupy, on or near the Rio Grande del Norte, such a site as 
will consist with the health of the troops, and will be best 
adapt: to repel invasion, and to protect what, in the event 
of annexation, will be onr western border. You wilt limit 
yourself to the defence of Texas, unless Mexico should de- i 
elare war against the United States.?? 

General Taylor, under direction of the Govern- 

` ment, acting by Mr. Donelson, did not, however, 
take post on the Rio Grande, but by express orders 
occupied Corpus Christi. The first order, dated 
August 25, 1845, contains this passage: 

Should Mexico assemble a lurge army on the Rio Grande, 
and cross it with a considerable force, such a movement must 
be regarded as an invasion of the United States and the com- 
mencement of hostilities. You will, of course, use all author- 
ity which has been or may be given to you to prevent such 
a state of things. ‘Texas must be protected from invasion, 
and for that purpose you will of course employ to the utmost 
extent ail the means you possess or can command.” 

On the 30th of August, the Department wrote 
General Taylor: 

« You have been advised that the assembling of a large 
Mexican army on the borders of Tevas.and crossing the Rio 
Grande with a considerable force, will be regarded by the i 
Executive here as an invasion of the United States and the || 
commencement of hostilities. An attempt to cross that river 
with such a force will be considered in the same light.” 

“In case of war, either declared or made manifest by hos- 
tile acts, your main object will be the protection of Texas 
but the pursuit of this object will not necessarily confine 
your uction within the territory of Texas. Mexico having 
Thus commenced hostilities, You may in your diseretion, | 
should you have sufficient force, and be in a condition to du 
80, cross the Rio Grande, disperse or capture the forees assem- 
bling to invade Texas, defeat the junction of troops uniting | 
for that purpose, drive them from their position on either side 
of the river, and, if deemed practicable and expedicnt, take | 
and hold possession of Matamoros and other pluces in the 
country”? 

Active hostilities not yet having broken out, and 
the Mexicans stil! remaining perfectly quiet, the 
prospect of a brush to be begun by them, was so 
unpromising that Mr, Polk thought he would pro- | 
voke it a little further. In the order dated 16th 
October, 1845, he said to General Taylor: « You 
t willapproach as near the western boundary of 
* Texas, the Rio Grande, as circumstances will per- | 
‘mit, &c. “Upon all the points above-enumer- 
t ated, and others not suggested, your reports and 
t views in full are desired, not only with reference 
‘to the continuance of the present aspect of affairs 
* between the United States and Mexico, but in the 
t contingency of your selecting, or being directed to 
4 take: position on the banks of the Rio Grande, 
‘near its mouth, or places above.” The Mexi- |; 
eans still would not strike, and Mr. Polk invests || 
General Taylor with a vague discretion to occupy |! 
the Rio Grande. It was his purpose, if the move- || 
ment was made and proved fortunate, to reap all ‘| 
the credit; but, if disastrous, to throw the whole h 
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blame upon the rash soldier who marched without |! 
orders. General Taylor would. not fall into his | 
trap, and Mr. Polk grew impatient. In his mes- |! 
sage of 2d December, 1845, he says: “After our |! 
‘army and navy had remained on the frontier and 
‘coasts of Mexico for many weeks without any hos- | 
€ tile movement on her part, though her menaces were | 
* continued, E deemed it important, if possible, to 
‘put an end to this state of things.” He had | 
then come distinctly to the purpose to force Mexi- 
co to treat, and cede all her territory east of the li 


| © is sincerely desirous to preserve that peace; but 
| ‘ that the state of quasi war which now exists on the 


| means which war permits.” Why, sir 


; Minister of Mexico until long after that Govern- 


| Slidell, ‘* The Mexican Government, preparing for 


; Grande, to say nothing of Santa Fé, and her many 
i other towns above, all on the eastern side of the 


| t Grande, and cross it with a considerable force, | 
| € such a movement must be regarded as an invasion 


|i the Rio Grande, and crosses, or even attempts to 


Rio Grande and Upper California, or to wage war | 
against her with a view to conquests. He sent | 
Mr. Slidell to. negotiate, and Mexico was willing 
to receive him as a commissioner to treat of the 
settlement of the Texan question, but not as envoy 
with full powers; to which Mr. Polk would not 
consent. For a nation to refuse absolutely and 
unconditionally to receive a minister from another 
1s not cause of war. This refusal of Mexico to 
receive Mr. Slidell with full powers, with other | 
causes, might or might not have been sufficient | 
ground for war; but the decision of that question 
did not belong to President Polk. It was for Con- 
gress only, and Congress was then in session; but 
Mr. Polk would not refer the question to it. Mr. 
Buchanan in a letter to Mr. Slidell says: 

“ On your return to the United States, 
agaiust Mexico would at once be 
President, and these might fail 
gress, if it could be asse 
had not re 


energetic measures 
recommended by the 
to obtain the support of Con- 
rted that the existing Government 
fused to receive our minister.” “It would be 
difficult on such a presumption, in regard to so feeble and 
distracted a country as Mexico, to satisfy the American 


‘have sufficient force, and be in a condition to do: 
“80, cross the Rio Grande, disperse or capture the forces 
‘ assembling to invade Texas, defeat the junction oF 
| € troops uniting for that purpose, drive them from their 
‘ positions on either side of the river, and; if deemed 
| © practicable and expedient, take and hold possession of- 
* Matamoros, and other places in the country.?? Ail 
this President Polk orders General Taylor to do on 
the mere attempt of a considerable body of ‘Méxis 
can forces, (five hundred or one thousand, I sup- 
pose, ) to pass from one of her towns west to another 
east of the Rio Grande: for such an act (says he) 
would be ‘an invasion of the United States, arid 
the commencement of hostilities,” although bë ` 
neither requires nor inquires for any evidence of 
sucha purpose. He here orders into terrible ac- 
tion, of his own sovereign will, in allits forms, the 
' war-power of the Government. Still he and his 
parasites deny that the march of the American 
army from Corpus Christi, one hundred and fifty 
miles into the Mexican territory, with all its ac- 
; companiments, were acts of hostility against Mexi- 


people that all had been done which ought to have been 
done to avoid the necessity of resorting to hostilities.” 


In his letter of 1st March, 1846, to the Minister ; 
of Foreign Affairs, under Paredes, Mr. Slidell 
threatens war if he is not received as a minister 
with full powers, and adds: ‘* He (President Polk) 


‘part of Mexico is one which is incompatible with 
‘ the dignity and interests of the United States, and it 
‘is for the Mexican Government to decide whether 
‘it shall give place to friendly negotiation or lead to 
‘an open rupture.” As some evidence, in his at- 
tempt to shield himself, that the war was begun 
by Mexico, Mr. Polk says in his message: “ It 
‘appears, also, that on the 4th of April following, 
‘ General Paredes, through his Minister of War, 
‘issued orders to the Mexican general in command 
‘of the Texan frontier to attack our army by every 
, this order 
was given more than a month after Mr. Slidell had 
said to the Government of Mexico it must receive 
him, not only as a commissioner to settle the Tex- 
an question but all others, or Mr. Polk would visit 
it with war. This order was not given by the War 


ment, on the 12th of March, 1846, had said to Mr. 


“war, should circumstances: require it, will keep 
‘alive its flattering hope that peace will not be dis- 
t turbed on the new continent,” &c.; nor until Gen- 
eral Taylor had broken up his camp for a month 
at Corpus Christi, and had been encamped six 
days at Matamoros. Distrusting Congress and de- 
termined on the war, Mr. Polk crossed the Rubi- 
con and made it himself. His fiat went forth in 
the order of the 13th of January last, the American 
army invaded the Mexican territory, and another 
war-making power has demonstrated itself in our 
system, which is sufficiently formidable to awake 
a Henry from his tomb. 

But Mr. Pollcand his apologistsstill affect to deny 
that the march and encampment of the American 
army to the Rio Grande, and its armed surveillance 
and blockade of Matamoros, was an act of war. 
Every man’s common sense will refute such a po- 
sition; but let us examine it by Mr. Polk’s own 
exposition of war. Mexico held possession of 
Santiago, Laredo, and Dolores, on the lower Rio 


river. In his order to General Taylor of 25th Au- | 
gust, 1845, Mr, Polk says: “Should the Mexicans 
‘assemble a large body of troops on the Rio 


t of the United States, and the commencement of hos- 
“tilities.’’ In the order of the 30th August he re- 
peats the same, and adds: “An attempt to cross 
‘that river with such a force will be considered in 
“the same light.’ 


i| tions. 


co. An American army of three thousand may 


[| assemble and encamp for seven months on the very 


borders of Mexico, and, after waiting in vain so 
long for a fight, to get it certainly, strike that deep 
into her territory, overthrow her laws and expel 
i her officers, break up her custom-house, blockade 
| her port, and besiege her town, and it is not war! 
| Butif Mexico attempts only to pass a body of troops 
| from her own town.on one side of the Rio Grande 
to another on the opposite bank, according to Mr, 
Polk’s code of ethics and national law, it is the 
commencement of hostilities, and an invasion of 
the United States! How a little brief power does 
corrupt the heart and pervert the mind of man! It 
is difficult to determine whether Mr. Polk was 
| Most aggressive upon the Constitation of his own ` 
| country the territory of Mexico, or international 
‘law. 
| But the message says, in justification of Mr, 
| Polk? sconduct, that Mexico had insultingly reject- 
j ed a minister sent to her on a mission of peace, 
and whom she had solemnly agreed to receive, 
| Neither is this statement true as itis made. The 
i overture of our Government to Mexico was to re- 
| ceive a minister with full powers to treat of all ques- 
The Mexican minister returned: “In an- 
i ‘swer, I have to say to you, that although the 


i| ‘Mexican nation is deeply injured by: the ‘United 


‘ States through the acts committed by them iñ the.. 
‘department of Texas, which belongs to’ this ña- 
‘tion, my Government is disposed’ to receive the 
| ‘commissioner of the United States who may come 
‘ to this capital with full powers to settle the present 
‘dispute in a peaceful, reasonable, and honorable | 
‘ manner.” This is an extract of a letter dated 13th 
October, 1845, from Peña y Peña to our consul; 
and in another letter of the 31st same month, he 
says: ‘Although this is not to be understood, in 
‘any way, as an intimation of the reopening of the 
‘friendly relations at present interrupted between 
‘Mexico and the United States, I find,’ &e. Mr, 
Slidell applied repeatedly to be received as minister 
plenipotentiary and envoy extraordinary, by Mex- 
ico; she refused him steadily in that character, but 
always expressed her readiness to recognise him 
as a commissioner to treat for the settlement of the 
Texas question. Mexico insisted that annexation 
had produced the suspension of friencly diplomatic 
relations between the two countries, and that this 
ground of misunderstanding must be explained and 
adjusted before she received a minister to settle 
other questions. Mexico did not agree to receive 
a minister for any Other purpose, and she did net 
at any time refuse to receive such an one. In_-this 
she was wrong, and she had done us much wrong 
before, and is our perfidious enemy; still, when the 
Chief Magistrate was giving a history of this point, 
it was befitting that he should state it: truly. Mr. 
| Polk says: ‘Before these orders (to General Tay- 
| ‘lor to march to the Rio Grande) were issued, the 


How he pushes his previously unwarrantable 
position! If Mexico assembles any large force on 


cross, any considerable portion of it over to her 
towns of Santiago, or Laredo, or Dolores, or Santa 

Fé, it is an invasion of the United States, and the | 
commencement of hostilities; and General Taylor is 
ordered by Mr. Polk.to act accordingly. And how 
toact? The same order directs him: ‘* Should you 


| ‘despatch of our minister in Mexico, transmitting 
i ‘ the decision of the civi} Government, advising that 
‘he should not be received, and also the despatch 
‘ of our consul, residing in the city of Mexico, the 
‘former bearing date the 17th, and the latter the 
‘18th of December, 1845, copies of both of which 
‘accompanies my. message of the lith of May last, 

t were received atthe Deparment of State.” Mex- 
|| ico continued willing to receive Mr, Slidell as min- 
" ister to adjust the ‘Texas question; Mr: Pol still 
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insisted ‘that he should be accredited. with. full 
powers to settle all. questions between the two 
countries, This was the point of difference he- 
tween them. Mexico was foolishly and wickedly 
obstinite on a point of etiquette. If Mr.. Polk 


thought a resort to arms. necessary, he had but}; 


one power and one duty—to send ina. message 
recommending: it... Congress was in session; our 
imperial President scorned to give any heed to it, 
but of his own puissance plunged the nation in war, 
Autocrats and tyrants, born to absolute power, and 
inheriting their people as slaves, regarding them as 
mere instruments to minister to the lusts of frensied 
and wicked passions, may perpetrate such enormi- 
ties; but not constitutional and limited Presidents, | 
who have no power over the subject—otherwise | 
it is the inevitable destiny of the latter to become 
the former. Mr. Polk is feeble and timid, and with- 
out long premeditation and daily instigation and 
support, by venal, desperate, and wicked men, he 
never could have nerved himself to so daring an act. 
He then only manifested what he and far bolder men | 
than himself had long before determined to do. But 
Lask the especial attention of the committee to this 
passage in Mr. Polk’s message. 


[he Texas which was ceded to Spain by the Florida į 
treaty of J819 embraced all the country now claimed by the 
State of Texas between the Nueces and the Rio Grande. 
‘the republic of Texas always claimed’ this river as her 
western boundary, and in her treaty made with Santa Ana, | 
in May, 1639, he recognised it as sach. By the Constitution | 
whieh Texas adopted in Miveh, 1036, Senatorial and Rep- | 
resentative districts Were organized, extending west or the | 
Nueces, The Congress of Poxas, ou the 19th of December, 
1845, passed tan act to define the boundaries of the Republic 
of Texas,’ in which they declared the Rio Grande, from its 
mouth to its souree, to be teir boundary, and by the said 
act they extended their civil and political jurisdiction? over 
the country up to tnat boundary. During a period of more 
than nine years, Which intervened between the adoption of 
her Constitution and her annexation as one of the States of 
our Union, Texas a-serted and exercised many acts of sov- 
ereiguty and jurisdiction over the territory and inhabitants 
west of the Nueces. She organized and defined the limits 
of counties extending to the Rio Graude. She established 
courts of justice, und extended her judicial system over the 
territory. She established a euttom-house, and collected 
duties; and also post offices and post roads, init. She estab- 
lished a land office, and issued numetous grants for land 
within jtglimits. A Senator and a Representative residing 
in it were elected to the Congress of the republic, and served 
as such betore the act of aunexation took place: in both the 
Congress and Convention of Texas which gave their assent 
to the terms of annexation to the United States, proposed 
by our Congiess, were representatives residing West of the 
Nueces, who took partin the act of annexation itsel, This 
was the Texas which, by tie act of our Congress of the 29th 
of Decemb. r, 1845, was admitted as one of the States of our 
Union. Thatthe Congress of the United States understood 
the State of ‘fexas which they admitted into the Union to 
extend beyond the Nueces, is apparent, from the tact, that 
on the Bist of December, 1545, only two days after the act 
of admission, they passed a law ‘to establish a collection 
district in the State or ‘Texas,’ by which they ereated a port 
of delivery at Corpus Christi, situated west of the Nueces, 
and beiug the same point at which the Texas custom-house, 
under the laws of that republic, had heen Jocated, and direct- 
ed that a surveyor to collect the revenue should be appointed 
for that port by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. A surveyor was accordingly nomi- 
nated and confirmed by the Senate, aud has been ever since 
in the performance of his dutics. All these gets of the 
republic of Texas, and of our Congress, preecded the orders 
for the advance of our army to the east bank of the Rio 
Grande. Subsequently, Congress passed an act ‘ establish- 
ing certain post routes,? extending west or the Nueces. 
Tne country west ofthat river now constitutes a part of one 
of the Cougressionat districts of Texas, and is represented in 
the House of Representatives. The Senators from that 
Brate were chosen by a Legislature in which the country | 
west of that river was represented.”? 


The following statements and conclusions are 
expressly made in, and fairly deducible from this 
remarkable passage: That Texas, binding on the 
Rio Grande, from its mouth to its source, was in | 
1819 ceded by the United States to Spain; that 
Santa Ana had made a treaty with Texas recog- 
nising the Rio Grande in its whole length as the 
western boundary of Texas; that by the Consti- | 
tution of Texas, of 1836, Senatorial and Represent- | 
ative districts were organized along the whole of 
that river line; that Texas exercised her civil and | 
political jurisdiction by a maintenance of her 
power and an administration of her laws along | 
that entire linc; that she organized and defined the 
limits of counties on this stream, from the sea to | 
its head springs; that she fully occupied that coun- 
try with courts of justice and her judicial system; 
with a custom-héuse, and post-offices, and post- | 
roads; with a land office, and with grants and land | 
titles; that her people, clustering along the entire | 
margin of the Rio Grande, had assisted in electing | 


a Representative and Senator to the Texan Con- | 


| Texas w hich assented to annexation, had resided in 


| the Gulf of Mexico to the Spanish peaks, were 
Texans, and under the authority and protection of 


| or would not be reasonably, fairly concluded, by 


a | 
gress before annexation took place; that represent- || 
atives, both in the Congress and the Convention of 


| the country upon the Rio Grande; that Texas, up to 
| the entire flow of that long river, had been admit- 
ted as a State into our Union; that our Congress |i 
had established ‘ certain post-routes” occupying 
the country between the Nueces and the Rio 
Grande; that the entire area between them now į 
i formed a part of one of the Congressional districts | 
of Texas, and is represented in this House; that | 
her Senators in the other end of this Capitol were 
elected by a Legislature who had been chosen in 
part by the representatives of all the people dwel- | 
ling between the two rivers; and that the entire |! 
population spread over this extent of country, from 


that government. I appeal to every candid man | 
if all these propositions are not distinctly stated, || 


any intelligent mind, uninformed of its various 
topics, on reading this most extraordinary passage | 
from the President’s Message? How such a reader 
| would be amazed, ow full and accurate examina- 
tion, to learn that not one of those propositions.are | 
true, and especially to learn that Teras had not, 
| nor ever had, civil administration of any kind, nor 
an officer, nor a resident citizen, in the whole val- | 
ley of the Rio Grande; that she had only a few 
people stretching a short distance up the west bank 
of the Nueces from the Gulf, and not amounting 
to one-hundredth part of the Mexican population 
between the two rivers, which have never known 
anything but Mexican rule, I challenge the man 
| of the greatest research and reading to produce any 
| passage of equal length, from any language, an- 
cient or modern, having so much and so many 
distinet misrepresentations. Certain I am, it has 
nothing like a parallel in that respect among all 
preceding Presidential messages; and for the au- 
thenticity of American state papers, and the char- 
acter of our country, Í hope it never will have. I 
do not intend to charge President Polk with false- 
hood and misrepresentation, although most of the 
facts which I have adduced in his refutation were 
sent by him in the documents accompanying his 
| message to Congress. But to absolve him from 
i that grievous offence still leaves him convicted of 
Fan amount anda grossness of ignorance about 
| matters on which he ought to have the fullest and 
most accurate information, which proves him to- 
| tally incompetent to discharge the duties of his 
i high place. But in the folly, stupidity, and mis- 
chievousness of his measures, the country has 
much stronger and more deplorable evidence of the 
truth of this proposition. 
| Mr. Chairman, there is one point on which the 
| president should cease his protestations and de- 
| nials, if he expects to preserve even a figment of a 
reputation for candor; he should never again say 
that he did not begin this war for conquest. As it 
was a small money affair of about three millions 
| af dollars agreed upon by treaty between the two 
Governments, so far as we had anything against 
| Mexico, we could have indemnified ourselves by 
reprisals, as Jackson had recommended, without 
resorting to war, if it had been thought proper to 
resort even to that harsh measure. But Mr. Polk 
distrusted that the courage and generosity of the lj 
American Congress, and people would never, for i 
three millions of dollars, consent to desolate Mexi- 
co with fire and sword. A people literally not 
having the means to pay their debts: so poor, so 
weak, so oppressed, so scourged by military usurp- 
ers and factions; so long and grievously disturbed 
in the pursuits of civilized life, as to have Jost the 
greater portion of its arts; without government and 
laws, and having no security of person or proper- 
ty; with no regenerating influences operating, but 
sinking into wretched and hopeless servitude and 
barbarism, were a fit subject for the noble pity and 
forbearance of another people so strikingly in con- 
trast with them upon all points. Mr. Polk knew 
that if, with the heart of a Shylock, he appealed 
to Congress to require from the Mexicans the 
| pound of flesh, he would have been answered, 
“Spare this destitute, miserable, down-trodden 
people; we are compensated a thousand-fold in 
| that their condition is not ours.. When our debt- 
| ors become able they will pay us; if not, let them |) 


go free—it is the spirit of theage. What unspeak- 


able folly it would be for three millions to waste 
an hundred, and thousands and thousands of valu- 
able lives, in slaughtering our unhappy neighbors, 
who, after our example, had struck for freedom, 
and who had unsuccessfully attempted to secure 
it upon the model of our institutions. At sucha 
cost we want not this foe in deadly strife for so 
ignoble and insufficient a cause.’? But Mr. Polk 
coveted the glory of enlarging the boundaries of 
our Imperial Republic, and to minister to the gran- 
deur of this ambition, it was necessary, and he was 
determined to make war with Mexico. 

For what did Mr. Polk send General Taylor’s 
army to the Rio Grande, but to conquer and hold 
the country upon it? What object could he have 
in giving Colonel Stevenson orders to raise a regi- 
mentof men of various pursuits, and such as would 
be likely to remain at the end of the war, either in 
Oregon or any other territory in that region of the 
globe which may then be a part of the United 


| States, with an express stipulation that they were 


not to be brought home by the Government, but 
conquest, settlement, and occupation? The Mor- 
mons had been forcibly broken up and: driven 
from Illinois, and were wandering in search of a 
new home. Why did the Secretary of War, in 
his orders to General Kearny, say: 

“ {tis known that a large body of Mormon emigrants are 
en roufe to California, for the purpose of settling in that 
country. You are desired to use all proper means to have 
agood understanding with them, to the end that the United 
States may have their codperation in taking possession of, 
and holding that country.” 

Why did Mr. Polk receive into the service of 
the United States a legion of Mormons, five hun- 
dred in strength? Why was General Kearny 
ordered by Mr. Polk to conquer and take possession 
of New Mexico and Upper California, and to estab- 
lish temporary governments in them? The Secre- 
tary of the Navy, in an order to Commodore Sloat, 
dated June 24, 1845, says: 

“The Mexican ports on the Pacific are said to be open 
and defence If you ascertain certainly that Mexico has 
declared war against the United States, you will at once 
possess yourself of the port of San Francisea, and blockade 
or occupy such other ports as your force may permit.” 


In this, also, lurks the purpose and hope of 
forcing Mexico into a war against the United 
States, and then to seize upon the spoil. Secre- 
tary Bancroft, May 13, 1846, addressed a commu- 
nication to Commodore Sloat, making this order 


| absolute. In his order of May 15, 1846, to Cap- 


tain Sloat, he says: 


« Itig important that you should hold possession at least 
of San Francisco, even while you encourage the people to 
neutrality, self-government, and friendship?” 

There were three or four instructions to Cap- 
tains Sloat, Shubrick, and Stockton, iterating and 
reiterating, “ You will take immediate possession 
‘of Upper California, so that if a treaty of peace 
‘shall be made on the basis of the uti possidetis, it 
‘may leave California to the United States.” 

Conquest and territorial aggrandizement were 
from the first looming in Mr. Polk’s fancy; and 
with what impatient promptitude did he recom- 
mend to Congress ‘ to provide for these important 
‘conquests by making an adequate appropriation 
‘for the purposes of erecting fortifications and de- 
‘fraying the expenses necessarily incident to the 


| “maintenance of our possession and authority over 


‘them.” When he proclaimed. them to be “a 


territory larger than the original thirteen States of 
the Union,” and felicitated the American people 
on “ the vast extension of our territorial limits,’ 
who can believe that he had not persuaded him- 
self that he was a veritable conqueror, and that he 
was swelling with the pride and self-gratulation of 
one of earth’s great ones? Oh man, how little 
thou art! i 

Mr. Chairman, this review of Mr. Polk’s mes- 
sage has been far from being pleasant. To find 
errors of fact on so many points in the most im- 
portant document from the Executive head of the 
Government, must be deeply mortifying and hu- 
miliating to all American bosoms. Every such 
paper, in the truth of its fact at least, ought to'be 
able “ to bear the test of time, of talents, and human. 
scrutiny.” Never, inmy opinion, had a free peo= 


| ple graver occasion to pause and contemplate their 


public affairs and their tendency, and especially 
the spirit and apparent destiny of the Executive 
branch of the Government. We have seen it, 
wielded by such a man as James K. Polk, usurp 
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the war power whilst Congress was in session, 
break the peace of the world, and force the people | 
to make vast sacrifices of blood and treasure, 
whether they would or not; assume the lawgiver || 
and the legislator, and set up civil government, | 
with all its complicated machinery, over subjuga- | 
ted countries constituting a vast empire in extent; | 
contemning and defying the other powers of the |! 
Government and the people by endeavoring of itself | 
to place those countries in such a posture that they | 
cannot be disentangled, and will be forced into the | 
Union; and this without any care of the continu- | 
ance and expansion of the terrific strife springing | 
out of the slave question, which it must inevitably | 
produce, Of the truth of these propositions I have | 
the deepest and strongest convictions; and, enter- 
taining them, whilst I have a seat on this floor I | 
will give them utterance on fit occasions, ‘ come 
weal or come wo.” Not to do so, I would indeed |! 
be a base and craven traitor to a Constitution that | 
ought to be imperishable, and whose authority in 
thisUnion ought to be supreme. Everything that | 
is wrong in our Government all men ought to con- 
demn, for the simple and sufficient reason of pre- | 
venting its repetition. Constitution, liberty, and | 
the good of the people demand it, and there is safety | 
in no other course. | 
Mr. Chairman, I kad a wish to say something | 
upon the conduct of the Executive in relation to | 
those conquered countries, but I will avail myself 
of some other opportunity. I will then assume, 
and I think maintain, that our President has no 
power except what is expressly conferred on him by 
the Constitution, or the laws of Congress made 
under it; that he derives no powers whatever from 
national law, and that the principles of that code 
are only so far applicable to him as they adhere to 
the express powers granted by the Constitution or 
laws; that the terms “ sovereign” and ‘* conquer- 
or,” as used in the international code, are wholly 
inapplicable to him, either as President or com- 
mander-in-chief of our armies and navies; that in 
the conduct of our wars he is merely our first mil- 
itary and naval commander, and can exercise no |, 
powers or functions but what are appropriate to i 
such officers; that he has no right by himself or | 
_ his deputies, to set up permanent or temporary civil | 
overnments in conquered countries, but merely to ‘| 
hold military possession of them, including only the | 
success and security of his own command, and the | 
putting’down. of resistance in the conquered country; 
and that this latter being effected, the peaceable 
people are to be left in the quiet ministration of 
their own municipal laws. All these momentous 
‘questions come up in the present condition of pub- 
lic affairs, and in a manner to give them deep and 
permanent interest to the American people. They 
ought to mount high above all.party views and 
interests. 


| 
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PAY OF VOLUNTEERS. 


REMARKS OF MR. HARMANSON 


OF LOUISIANA, 
In tue House op REPRESENTATIVES, i 
January 27, 1847, 


On the bill increasing the Pay and granting Boun- 
ties to the Volunteers, 


H 
Mr. HARMANSON said: i 
Mr. (Cuarrman: As the hour that closes this i 
debate is near its close, I will not detain the com- i 
mittee but for a few moments, and give other gen- || 
tlemen an opportunity to be heard, as I see man 
desirous to get the floor. The bill, sir, (No. 556,) 
“reported by the Military Committee, giving in- |! 
creased pay and a bounty of one hundred and sixty | 
acres of land to the volunteers, which was refer- | 
-red to a special committee, has been so mutilated ` 
by that committee as hardly to be recognised by 
its ancient friends. It has stricken out the section | 
granting bounties of Jand to the six months’ vol- | 
unteers who served three months, and makes no | 
provision whatever for those of the six months’ | 
i 
| 
E 


i 
i 
22] 


volunteers who died in the service. What could 
have induced the committee to have come, as I 
“honestly think, to so unjust a conclusion, I am at 
a loss to divine: and T rise now, sir, to protest |! 
against this invidious distinction between six and i 
twelve months’ volunteers. If services or claims i 


| led by duty to limit their service to three months. 


‘| sponded as became a Louisianian. 


| danger that threatened our army reach their ears, 
| than they rushed to the capital. 


| of the State at the disposition of the Governor, to | 


| to the House, who, true to their constituents and 


are to be measured by pecuniary sacrifices, who, 
I ask, has suffered more than the Louisiana volun- 
teers? Were they not drawn from their homes 
and business, at a moment’s warning, to relieye 


our little army from the dangers that threatened it, |} 


which admitted of no hesitation or delay, and did 
they not respond to the call without calculating the 
cost? Have any volunteers who have entered the 
service done more? None, sir, none. If their 
claims are to be measured by suffering and expo- 
sure, who, I ask, have greater? Did they not rush 
to the standard of their country with an alacrity, 
hitherto unexampled, at the most deadly season of 
the year, to the valley of the Rio Grande, where 
they assembled, one continued deluge, with scarce- 
ly a foot of dry land to rest on, and without tents 
to shelter them from a burning midsummer sun, 
or the inclemency of the weather? 

If it is to be measured by patriotism, who, Task, 
would have presumption enough to claim prece- 
dence over them ? 

They have suffered, Mr. Chairman, deeply suf- | 
fered, every mortification that brave men could, at | 
being discharged at the end of three nionths. They 
desired to serve out their term, and would have in- 
listed for twelve months, if the option had been | 
allowed them, as evidenced by General Taylor’s 
letter of the Ist July. 

‘Well do I know the anxiety and regret of the 
President and Secretary of War, at being compel- 


The law was imperative—they had no alternative. 
They, however, authorized General Taylor to ac- 
cept them for twelve months; he having more 
troops than he desired, thought it his duty to dis- 
thargethem. They were discharged, and return- 


ed to New Orleans with heavy hearts; and hun- | 


dreds of them had to depend on their friends or a | 
liberal public for the means to subsist on and take 
them to their homes. These were the mortifica- | 
tions and hardships these brave men had to unde 
go. Sull, sir, it seems that their sacrifices—their 
sufferings—their patriotism and deep mortification, 
are to be valued as nothing. | 
This bill proposes to increase the pay to two 


dollars. Is it presumed that these volunteers will i 
receive this pay? They are scattered from one | 
end of the State to the other. Is it intended that 
the paymaster will go to each man’s home to pay 
him, or is it expected they are to go to the city, at | 
the cost of ten or twenty dollars, to collect this six | 
dollars? It must be clear to every mind that one 
out of ten will not receive a dollar. Give them the 
land, give them a home they will be proud of, and 
let them teach their children that their home was 
given them by a grateful country for their devotion ! 
to her honor and glory. 

Let us examine into the circumstances under | 
which these volunteers were called out. General |! 
Taylor was directed by the President, if necessity | 
required, to call on the adjacent States for troops. j 
He found himself in imminent peril. He called 
on the Executive of Louisivna for troops. He re- 
The Legisla- | 
ture was in session, but had adjourned for the day. | 
But no sooner did the startling intelligence of the | 


The Senate had scarcely a quorum even: they 
placed by acclamation the entire means and credit | 


hasten on our citizen soldiery to succor our brave | 
little army or avenge their fall. The bill was sent 


country, with a shout of acclamation, assented to | 
the patriotic work of the Senate. 
issued his proclamation, and sent it on the wings | 
of the wind to every quarter of the State, stirring 
up the hearts of every freeman within its borders, į 
Plonghs, workshops, and other avocations, were | 


‘| abandoned at a moment’s warning, and the shout i! 


was, to the rescue! Soon our city was a military | 
camp. Out of a voting population of twenty-five j 
thousand, eight or nine thousand citizen soldiers i 


|; pel him to vote against this bill, and a 


Our Governor |! 


and approbation ofthis House? No, sir; I appeal 
from the decision of this special committee, to the 
committee of the House, under the full conviction 
that we will be saved from this outrage. 


MR. BURT’S AMENDMENT, 


SPEECH OF MR. S. F. LEAKE, 
OF VIRGINIA, 


In tar Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 15, 1847. 


The House having under consideration the Bill to 
establish a Territorial Government in Oregon, 
and the immediate question being upon the pas- 
sage of the bill—the following amendment, sub- 
mitted by Mr. Burr, of South Carolina, having 
been rejected, viz: 

| Insert in the twelfth section, after the word ‘and’ and 

| before the words ‘shall be subject,’ the words: ‘inasmuch 

| as the whole of the said Territory ties north of 38° 30’ north 

| latitude, known as the line of the Missouri compromise? 7? 

| Mr, LEAKE said that he esteemed himself for- 

tunate in having at length secured an opportunity 

| of briefly assigning the reasons which would com- 

e S gainst any 

kindred measure, during the present session. 

Sir, (said Mr. L.) since I have had the honor of 
| a Seat on this floor, I have looked with deep inter- 
| est upon every measure calculated to affect, even 
| remotely, the prosperity of the United States; and 
i with the deepest anxiety have I watched the pro- 
| gress of every question which threatened, in its 
| consequences, the permanency of the Union, upon 
which that prosperity so essentially depends. 

I entered this body, Mr. Speaker, buoyant with ` 
| hope of the future progress and ultimate destiny of 
this great Confederacy. I had been accustomed to 
| look forward confidently to the time when, by the 
development of its unrivalled natural advantages, it 
vould have fulfilled the glorious mission to which 
ithe God of Nations seemed to have called it. I 
! had trusted that the same spirit of mutual forbear- 


|; ance and conciliation which had entered so largely 
{| dollars per month, which would amount to six { 


| into the compact of Union, and which now constitutes 
| the only solid basis upon which it can expect repose, 
| would continue to govern the deliberations of the 
| common councils. I came here, sir, with a trust- 
i ing, an abiding confidence, in the fidelity of all see- 
tions ta the compromises of the Constitution; ‘nor 
| could:anything but actual experience have persua- 
ded me that there existed any party, respectable 
for talents and numbers, who would cast into our 
i midst a firebrand, which might consume like flax 
those sacred cords that have hitherto bound us 
together. I would not believe, Mr. Speaker, that 
i this body was to he converted into a magnificent 
Abolition society, from which, as a common cen- 
tre, the South was to be deluged with a species of 
incendiarism, not only at war with our peace and 
prosperity, but deeply dangerous, if not fatal, to 
the Union. 

But, sir, as my over-credulous confidence’ has 

been misplaced, so are my hopes destined, I fear, 
to be blasted. That dark spirit of fanaticism 
which has, for so long, haunted us like a spectre, 
and would not be exorcised, has at last effected a 
lodgment within these walls. That gloomy genius 
| of discord which has, for so long, set like a mighty 
| nightmare upon the bosom of our Confederacy, 
| almost suspending its respiration and portending 
| its ultimate dissolution, has at length permanently 
, located itself upon the very vitals of the Constitu- 
ition. Already has it laid its profane hands upon the 
‘altars of our holy religion, and rent asunder the 
very veil of the temple: and now, not content with 
| these ignoble triumphs, it invades the sanctuary of 
| freedom, and threatens, in its giant strides, to’ run 
| riot over all that is fair and beautiful and sacred in 
! our institutions. 
Mr. SAWYER here demanded to know if he 
i [Mr. L.] meant to charge all who had voted against 
! the amendment of the gentleman from South Caro- 
‘lina with being Abolitionists? 
i 


presented themselves as ready to uphold the honor |! 


and glory of our common country. And how, 1} 
ask, are these brave men to be requited? Would ! 
you now add insult to injury? Is this your sense | 
of justice? Is this your magnanimity and grati- | 
tude? Are the services of these men to be stizma- 
tized as insignificant and unworthy the gratitude 


Mr. LEAKE (continuing). Ifthe gentleman 
i from Ohio would have had but a moment’s pa- 
| tience, his question would have been anticipated. 
i I do not know, Mr. Speaker, of any more certain 
| test to which to subject gentlemen, than their votes; 
‘| and, whatever may be their “private opinions,” 
l! I must look to the records as the best and safest 
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exponent of their views. The question of the gen- 

tleman, however, brings me immediately to the 

point to which I wish to draw the attention of the 
Touse, viz: the Missouri compromise. 

Mr. Speaker, I am heartily sick of “ compro- 
mises.” . After the events of to-day, | have no 
faith in them. ‘Twice has the South compromised, 
and as often has she been made the victim of the 
broken faith and violated pledges of the other par- 
ties to these “treaties of amity and concord.” 
We compromised on. the tariff question; but no 
sooner did power pass out of our hands, than that 
compromise was trampled under foot by the North, 
and supplanted by a more oppressive measure than 
that which it had superseded. We compromised 
on the slavery question in 1820. That measure 
was the work of many of the fathers of the Re- 

ublic—-men whose history was contemporaneous 
With that of the Constitution, and whose devotion 
to the honor and interests of the Confederacy, in 
all its sections, was equalled only by their patriotic 
sacrifices in the cause of liberty in its first struggle 
into life. It was regarded, then and subsequently, 
as the definitive and final settlement of a question 
whose agitation they (its authors) well knew 
would endanger the peace, if not the permanency, 
of the Union. š 

The South has faithfully adhered to this defini- 
tive treaty of peace between the different sections 
of the Union. Never has she violated, or attempt- 
ed to violate, either its letter or its spirit. Under | 
all circumstances has she continued faithfilly to 

i d has constantly evinced, by the 


execute 1t; an 
action of her representatives on this floor, her stern 
determination not to distarb the only basis upon 
which this exciting and dangerous question can 
peacefully rest. And how, Mr. Speaker, has this 
spirit been met by the North? Why, sir, by in- 
cessant agitation of the very subject-matter which 
had been intended to be put forever at rest by the 
compromise; by reiterated assaults upon the peace 
and honor, as well as the institutions and interests, 
of the South; and finally, by a deliberate repudia- 
tion, in terms, of the Missouri compromise, and a 
solemn annunciation, in effect, that hereafter no 
other law than might, no other rule than the un- 
bridled will of the majority, are to govern the 
legislation of the Union upon this delicate aud most 
dangerous topic. The Hoase has, to-day, delib- 
erately rejected the proposition of the gentleman 
from South Carolina, reatlirming the compromise 
of 1820. Gentlemen from the North and North- 
west have, by this vote, as I conceive, solemnly 
announced their determination to admit no new 
States, whether. south or north of 36° 30' north |i 
latitude, in which slavery shall be tolerated; and 
have thas declared war upon an institution which 
is made the subject of peculiar guarantee and pro- 
tection by the Constitution, and which, permit 
me to say, we will defend with our lives, if it shall 
be necessary a 

Mr. MeCLERNAND here entreated Mr. L. to 
yield him the floor for an explanation. 

Mr. LEAKE said he would do so with cheer- 
fulness. 

Mr. McCLERNAND then said, that in casting 
his vote this morning against the amendment which 
had been thrust upon the House by the gentleman 
from South Carolina, (Mr. Burr,] he did not wish 
to be understood as voting against any compromise 
that could be effected; but because he was against 
the agitation of this question of slavery now, in any 
form or for any purpose. He had, on the same 
principle, voted last session against what was called 
the Wilmot proviso. He had no other view in 
voting against the one than against the other. 

Mr. BURT here wished to say to the gentleman 
from Hlinois who had just taken his seat, that he 
had not, in this case, judged with his usual discre- 
tion and moderation, m saying that the amendment 
Mr. B. had had the honor to propose was ‘‘thrust 
upon the House.” The gentleman knew Mr. B. 
and Mr. B. knew him. The gentleman knew the 
respect Mr. B. entertained for him, and he believed 
that gentleman entertained the like feeling toward ! 
himself, but he begged the gentleman to remember 
the circumstances. ‘The section in the bill to which 
he was desirous of adding his amendment, had 
been placed there by other hands than his, What 
he wanted was some ground to stand upon—some 
implied declaration, at least, by the House, that 
the Missouri compromise still obtained, He had | 


offered his amendment that he might give the 
West, and the South too, some ground to stand 
upon. 

"Mr. WICK, of Indiana, here also requested 
leave to explain. It might be remembered that 
Mr. W. had offered an amendment to the proviso 
moved last session by Mr. Witmor; and he had 
acted on the same principle now. He had voted 
against the amendment moved by the gentleman 
from South Carolina because it was a rider, put 
upon a question which, itself, ought not to have 
been introduced here; and he had voted against 
the Wilmot proviso on the same ground. That 
was a rider, and he had offered an amendment to 
it purposely as a rider upon a rider, that he might 
bring it into disrepute. He was against all riders 
brought in here with a view to bear on the question 
of slavery—offered, he doubted not, with a very 
good intent, but always attended with a very bad 
effect. 

Mr. KENNEDY, of Indiana, now wanted leave 
to say a word. 

Mr. LEAKE complained that all these explana- 
tions were taken out of his hour; but finally con- 
Sait to yield the floor if the gentleman would be 
short. 

Mr. KENNEDY said he would be very short. 
He never was more perfectly cool in his life, and 
he was happy that the gentleman from Virginia 
was so too. But he would now say to that gen- 
tleman that he had this morning deliberately voted 
for what he meant to carry out, and that was, 
never to extend by one single inch the institution 
of slavery where the authority of Congress could 
prevent it. 

Mr. LEAKE. The explanation of the gentle* 
man from Indiana [Mr. Kennepy] does not vary 
the question in the smallest degree; nor can I per- 
ceive the necessity of his making one. His posi- 
tion I had not misconceived, and I am sorry to 
know that his explanation fully corroborates and 
sustains my construction of the vote upon the 
amendment of my friend from South Carolina, 
(Mr. Burr.] That vote grows, naturally and in- 
évitably, out of the celebrated “ Wilmot proviso” 
of the last session, which was reintroduced a few 
days since by the gentleman from New York, 
(Mr. Preston Krya.] The two are inseparable, 
in principle and effect, and must stand or fall to- 
gether. Taken together, they constitute the ulti- 
matum of the North—not a mere hasty protocol, 
issued during the temporary heat and excitement 
engendered by an angry discussion, but carrying 


| with it all the sanctions of solemn legislative enact- 


ment, in so far, at least, as this House can confer 
those sanctions. This, l say, sir, is their ultima- 
tum; I now call upon gentlemen from the non- 
slaveholding sections to hear that of the South. 
Mr. Speaker, | wish it distinctly understood, 
that I speak for myself alone. T have no authori- 
ty other than my position as a Virginian, and my 
general knowledge of southern feeling, give me; 
but speaking from those impulses common to 
southern men, I feel that [ touch a chord that must 
thrill through every southern bosom, without dis- 
tinction of party, both within and without these 
walls. I tell gentlemen from the North, then, that 
whenever they shall have ingrafted the principle 


‘ of the Wilmot proviso upon the legislation of this 


Government, as a part of its permanent policy, 
they will have put the South to the exercise of 
those reserved rights guarantied by the Constitu- 
tion, and which have not been, and shall not be, 
wrested from us. We cannot, we will not, we 
ought not, to submit to it. You will have put us 
upon the defensive, and we will defend! For the 
fraternal bond that has hitherto connected us, you 
‘will have substituted the chain of despotism: we 
will sever it. By making us feel the union only 
through its oppressions, you will have driven us 
to the necessity of withdrawing from it, in order 
to avoid its despotism. By interfering with the 
rights of property, you will have driven us to the 
necessity of withdrawing it from your grasp. 

Sir, I say to gentlemen from the North, upon 
your heads be the responsibility. You have the 
power of the giant; see to it that you use it wisely 
and cautiously! You have thrown this firebrand 
into our midst; look that you extinguish it, or 
it may kindle a conflagration that water cannot 
quench! 

Nor, Mr. Speaker, can the South be held re- 


sponsible, to any extent whatever, for the conse- 
quences of this unfortunate excitement? We act 
strictly upon the defensive. If this Union be dis- 
solved, it will be by the act of those who violated 
the compact upon which it rests. 

Sir, I have said that I have looked upon the rapid 
advancement of these States, in all that constitutes 
a nation’s greatness, with confidence and hope. I 
have looked forward to the day when all dissen- 
sions between the different members of the Con- 
federacy would have ceased; and the country, in 


ithe full fruition of the blessings of peace and do- 


mestie concord, left to fulfil its high destiny. I 
would not dissolve this Union, Mr. Speaker. 
Rather, far rather, would I lay down my life upon 
its altar, could that preserve it. Sir, it was 
achieved by the united efforts, and cemented by 
the tears and blood of our common ancestors, by 
whom it was bequeathed to us, as a common and 
perpetual heritage. Every consideration that can 
appeal to the patriot, or arouse the best and purest 
aspirations of the philanthropist, forbids its disso- 
lution. Even the everlasting mountains, which 
‘clasp in their giant embrace”? the sister Slates of 
the Confederacy, proclaim in the mute yet eloquent 
and expressive language of nature, that what God 
himself has joined together, let not the petty arts 
of aset of “scurvy politicians” putasunder! But, 
Mr. Speaker, a more certain mode of destroying it 
could not be devised than the one now fallen upon, 
Gentlemen may shut their eyes and be wilfully 
blind to the consequences, but I solemnly warn 
them, that if these propositions ‘are to become a 
part of the permanent policy of this Government, 
this Union cannot subsist with it. 

I would gladly, Mr. Speaker, have voted for 
this bill had its friends given it a shape that would 
have enabled me to do so. The rejection of the 
amendment of the gentleman from South Carolina, 
however, leaves me no alternative. ‘Ihe bill, as 
it now stands, contains a perpetual prohibition of 
slavery in Oregon, while the rejection of the amend- 
ment shows that that prohibition is not inserted 
because of the Missouri compromise, but by virtue 
of the absolute, unconditional, and uncontrollable 
will of the Congress of the United States. In fact, 
the House has decided the compromise to be utterly 
null. 

Mr. HAMLIN here asked Mr, Leare if the 
principle of the Missouri compromise ever extend- 
ed to Oregon? How was it possible fpr us to have 
run the line of 36° 30' through a foreign country? . 

Mr. LEAKE. Why, Mr. Speaker, the whole 
of that territory lies north of 36° 30’, as the gen- 
tleman from Maine, in the course of the very pro- 
found investigations into this subject which he 
seems to have made, may have discovered. But 
Lam told by the gentleman that Oregąn was a for- 
eign country at the date of the Missouri compro- 
mise. And pray, sir, when did the gentleman 
make this discovery? At the last session he was 
an ultra 54° 40’ man, and was one of those who 
believed that “our title to the whole of Oregon 
was clear and unquestionable”??? The gentleman 
then contended that we derived title from France 
and Spain by the treaties of 1803 and 1818, long 
before the Missouri compromise. Now, however, 
it suits his purpose to call it a ‘foreign cowntry,”? 
to which neither the letter nor the spirit of that 
compromise could have extended. Toa large por- 


| tion of the territory our title has never been denied: 
iI allude to that part south of the Columbia river, 


in latitude about 46 degrees north. This portion 
(between parallels 42 and 46) has been in our 
uninterrupted possession since the peace of 1815, 
by which Astoria was surrendered to the United 
States. It was, of course, in our possession in 


; 1820, and it will not now do to say that it was 


“ foreign territory,” and therefore not included in 
the terms of the Missouri compromise. 

But, Mr. Speaker, admitting it to have been for- 
eign territory, the argument is scarcely weakened. 
It must be remembered, sir, that the compromise 
was in relation to all territory of the United States 
generally; and specifically in regard to the territory 
which had lately been foreign. Louisiana (of 
which both Missouri and Gregon were parts) had 
been acquired by purchase from France, as every- 
body knows. {t was doubtless this acquisition of 
foreign territory that engendered fears and heart- 
burnings amongst our northern friends. It cannot 
be denied that this dispute between the slave and 
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non-slaveholding States was then, as it unguestion- 
ably now is, more a question of political power 
than of moral expedience. The North, in order 
to guard against a preporderance of power in the 
glave States, and to sccuite its'exercisè in their own 
hands, insisted that no mew States, in which slavery 
was tolerated, should be admitted into the Union. | 
They insisted on making the abolition of slaver 
à Sine Qua non of admission. The South, on the 
other hand, in order to the protection of its rights, 
both of citizenship and property, insisted that no re- 
strictions should be placed upon Statés applying 
for admission; but that every such State should be 
deft to decide the question for itself. ‘The ques- 
tion, then, was as broad as the continent, and 
looked to the whole policy of the Government, in 
regard to this subject, forall time to come. 

As was to have been anticipated, neither party 
would concede the whole ground to the other; and, 
after convulsions which were at one time ominous 
of deep disaster to the whole fabric. of Government, 
the difficulty was compromised upon the line of 
thirty-six degrees thirty minutes, as the final and de- 
finitive settlement of this untoward controversy. 
It has now, however, been revived, and under cir- 1 
cumstances well calculated to produce great exas- | 
peration in the bosoms of the southern people. Í 

_T have said, Mr. Speaker, that since the rejec- | 
tion of the amendment of the gentleman from | 
South Carolina, [Mr. Borvt,] this bill prohibits | 
slavery in Oregon, not in accordance with the Mis- | 
souri compromise, but by the bare exercise of un- 
qualified, uncontrollable power, by a majority of 
the Congress of the United States. And whence, 
sir, does Congress derive this power? It has heen 
contended, particularly by the gentleman from 
Maine, on yesterday, that Congress have “exclu- 
sive jurisdiction,” and therefore unlimited power, 
in the Territories; a doctrine, sit, better suited to 
the precincts of Westminster Abbey than to the 
Hall of Representatives in the United States. I 
have often heard the same doctrine advanced in 
relation to the District of Columbia. ** Congress 
shall have exclusive jurisdiction; which, accord- 
ing to this most monstrous argument, means un- 
fimited power! a doctrine, sit, which leaves the 
people of this District and of the Territories with- 
out any constitutional protection whatever; and 
subjects them to a despotism, not the less dangerous 
because it is exercised by many instead of one! 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it surely requires no argu- 
ment to prove that Congress possesses no power 
not conferred upon it by the Constitution. It is 
the creature of the Constitution, and can, by its 
very existence, possess no power not conferred 
upon it by that instrument. Sir, the Constitution 
of the United States of America throws the broad 
shield of its protection over every citizen, no matter 
what may be his locality. 

Can you abolish the trial by jury in the Terri- 
tories, or in the District of Columbia? Can you 
subject a citizen, im either, to trial twice, for the 
same offence? Can you pass an ex post facto law 
to operate in Oregon or in the city of Washington? | 
Can you take private property for public uses, with- 
out jast compensation to the owners, in either? 
In short, sir, can you erect kingly governments.in 
your ‘Territories and in this District? No, Mr. 
Speaker, no! And why? Because you àrè for- 
bidden by the Constitution. Because you have 
hot the rightful power. Whence, then, I again 
ask, do you derive the right to say that property 
in slaves shall not exist in the Territories, or that 
a citizen of Virginia shail not emigrate with that 
property, to any ‘Territory of the United Siates? : 
From “the wnlimited power of Congress’—an | 
argument, I am free to confess, that not only | 
ineets this question, but any other that could, by | 
possibility, be raised ! 

Now, sir, it is not a little remarkable that the 
powers of this Government over slavery aie more 
eautiously guarded and restricted than in regard 
to.any other property whatever. The only two 
instances in which we have any power whatever 
over this subject, ate the representation of three- 


| 


i 
i 
i 
fifths of the slaves, secured by the Constitution; i 


aod-the duty, solemnly imposed by that instrument ;; 
“Upon-all the States, to surrender fugitive slaves |i 
that ‘may escape into their limits. Thus, the || 
property in slaves is specifically securéd—the only |) 
instance of the kind in the whole instrument; and {| 
yet it is thé property which has been selected as |i 


| to which itis at all pertinent. It is not proposed 


| ment cannot, rightfully, interfere; but which ought 


the peculiar subject of outrage and assault. A 
more flagrant instance of a deliberate violation of- 
the Constitution is not exhibited in the whole his- 
tory of the Government, from its foundation to the 
present day. 

We have heard much, Mr. Speaker, of the 
« Wilmot proviso,”? in the progress of this debate. 
And what, sir, is its history? “It was thrast upon 
us in the night of the last legislative day, but onè, 
of the last Session. It was appended, as an amend-: 
ment, to a bill which was then supposed to “be 
highly conducive, if not nécessary, toa peace with 
Mexico. It has since been pressed upon us with 
a pertinacity that develops a deliberate design of 
its authors and friends to compel us of the South | 
into abject, unconditional submission to its man- 
dates. ‘There are some circumstances attending 
its progress that are worthy of peculiar note. , 

We ail remember, sir, the denunciations which 
were heaped upon the ‘two million bill,” when 
first introduced at the last session. The gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, particularly, [Mr. Win- 
THROP,] was peculiarly vehement in his denuncia- 
tions. He declared that it conferred dangerous dis- 
créetionary powers upon the Executive-—that he was 
utterly opposed to any acquisition of territory from 


Mexico—and has uniformly insisted that the prop- || 
osition to seize upon territory, as indemnity for |j 


debts, was contrary to the spirit of civilization. | 
He, sir, and those who act with him, have de- | 
nounced the war as one of spoliation, commenced | 
and prosecuted with the view of seizing upon a | 
portion of the territory of a weak and: defenceless | 


i 
i 
i 
i 
| 
sister republic, No sooner, however, was the | 
Wilmot restriction attached to the two million ; 
bill’? than the fanaticism of the gentleman got the | 
better of his sympathies with Mexico, and he was | 
very willing to commit this outrageous wrong upon | 
that republic, in order to secure an opportunity of į 
committing a yet more grievous outrage upon the | 
southern portion of this Confederacy! Fle voted | 
for the bill, sir, notwithstanding his previous denun- | 
ciations! He was willing, very willing it seems, | 


i to confide this dangerous discretion to Executive | 


hands, in order to do what the gentleman from New | 


York [Mr. Grover] said, a day or two since, it was ! 
1 J ? 


his determination to do: “draw a cordon of free | 
States around the South.” Sir, I tell the gentleman | 
from New York, and all others engaged in this cru--j 
sade, that, in their efforts to create a new cord, they | 
may snap an old one. 

Mr. Speaker, there is another consideration con- 
nected with this proposition that renders it pecu- | 
liarly obnoxious. There is nothing pending to; 
which it can cohere. There is no action proposéd 


{ 
now to annex new territory; and yet this Wilmot- | 
King amendment is offered as a condition of sugh | 
annexation. There is not, nor can there be under į 
present circumstances, anything practical in it. | 


| It therefore must be regarded as an ‘abstraction’? — j 


a mere naked assertion of power over the general | 
question of slavery, and is for that reason a most 
wanton, unmitigated insult offered to the South. 
This is going a bow-shot beyond what the most! 
senseless fanatic has ever heretofore proposed. It | 
is thrusting this question upon us under circum- | 
stances that afford no excuse for, no paliation of, | 
its enormity. To talk about attaching a condition | 
precedent to the conquest of a foreign country Is | 
mere nonsense. It will, as it ought, subject us to | 
the ridicule of the worid. | 

And now, Mr. Speaker, I cannot refrain, before | 
I resume my seat, from remarking upon the very | 
opposite line of conduct which has been uniformly 
pursued by the North and the South upon this : 
exciting subject. We of the South, have never 
introduced it here. We have been content to leave 
the quéstion where it was left by the Constitution. 
We have complied with all our engagements, ful- 
filled all our obligations. We have just the same | 
right to make the existence of slavery a condition 


i 
i 
j 
{ 
i 


make its non-existence. But we have never made 
such a question. We maintain that it is a matter | 
of munié¢ipal regulation, with which this Govern. | 
4 
to be left to the people of the States and Territories | 
to arrange for themselves. If the States have, : 
on their application for admission, “a republican | 
form of government,” that is all that we can re- | 


quire, i 


vt 
H 
uy 


a 
1i 
of admission into the Union as the North has to ; 
i! 


The North,on the contrary, has Seized ev 
Occasion of agitating this mischievous topic. “Th 
Will not let it repose; and if itis compromised 
respect not the ddipadt. They will 


They cannot hear of the acquisition of a t 
two thousand miles from them, because, perchanče, 
slavery may hereafter find’a footing there. . Doe 
not the same feeling prompt them to rid ther 
of Maryland, and Virginia, ‘and North Cato 
and all the South? . Very well, gentlemen: if. 
be your object (as it ought to'be tf your pr 
action be right) you may attain it, and that before 
you are altogether prepared for rt. Go ‘oh: rash 
forward in this mad crusade, and you will shake 
this Union to its deep foundations, if you do not 
topple its very citadel about your ears, foe 

Sir, I indulge in no threats—they are unfit for 
the ears of freemen. T use not the language of in- 
timidation: it is fit for slaves only. T appeal not 
to the fears of our northern friends: I know. them 
to be brave, and far above the reach of such ‘a‘con- 
sideration. But I confidently appeal to thely pa- 
triotism—to their love of the Union—to their 
devotion to the sacred compact under which we 
have so long and so happily lived—and, ‘in this 
spirit I tell them that there is danger, seridus, pres- 
sing danger in the further agitatton of this sul i N 
I tell them that there is “a point beyond which 
forbearance ceases to be a virtue; and that by 
continuing to press upon us a qieéstion só fraught 
with all the clements of discord, they may see the 
“ beginning of the end,” but God only can’ tell 
what the end itself will be. 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 


SPEECH OF MR. B. MARTIN, 
OF TENNESSEE, : 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
December 22, 1846. 


The Resolutions to refer the President’s Message 
to the appropriate Standing Committees, Doing 
under consideration ; R 
Mr. MARTIN said: f : 
Mr. Cuainman: I had determined not to raise 

my voice, either. in argument or declamation, on 

the subject which now engages the attention of the 
committee. F came to that conclusion, because it is 
notatall unusual for young members in this assem- 
bly to speak themselves out of character and out 
of notice. I thought J would be a listener, and, in 
the discharge of the high trusts committed to me 
by a magnanimous people, maintain their, rights 

by a silent vote. This determination, however, I 

changed on hearing the speech of my colléague, 

[Mr. Genreay.] I changed that. determination 

when I heard his denunciations; and although on 

yesterday he appeared to labor with great diligence 
and much iteration to extricate himself, yet he has 
not, in my apprehension, presented a satisfactory 

explanation. Situated as I am at home, the im- 

mediate neighbor of the President, our residences 

being only a mile and a quarter apart, I should re- 
gard myself as a traitor to my constituency, from 
whose bosom the President came, were I to refrain 
from exercising my humble efforts in advocacy of 
his private. character, which has been denounced 
upon this floor. 
Mr. Chairman, 
language” too. 
says we are getting very pious here. -We 
inclined to think that ke does not:stand:in much 
danger of such an impuiation, My colleague says 
he used the word “lie” in a Scriptural sense; and 
he said that he did not quote the. residue of the 
passage. I will quote it. now. - The passage is— 

‘© believe a lie and be damned.”? Now mark: my 

colleague characterizes the message as nothing but 

a low demagoguical attempt. to. make the people 

believe a lie. Now, what. is the ground of this 

| charge of falsehood? Mark how I will fasten this 
| accusation somewhere. else. What is the alleged 
lie? Here itis: “The war was commenced, 

i Président, and has been carried on by the 


© 


Iam about to use ‘t Seri} türe 
The gentleman from: Indians 
Well, Tam 
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dent”: So says my colleague. He represents the 
President as nothing more nor less than a usurper 
since the commencement of this war. I call the 
particular attention of the committee to the lan- 
guage of my colleague in his recent speech on this 
‘Hoor, in order to refer them more explicitly. to his 
course during the- Jast session of Congress. My i 
colleague says this is a Presidential war. He ij 
affirms that it was begun by the President; and 
that, during-its continuance, the President has been 
nothing but a.tyrant. This is a grave charge. 
Let us: carefully examine it. Sir, would it not |) 
appear. strange, indeed, if, in the course of my |i 
remarks, | should prove that my colleague has, in |i 
the most solemn manner, endorsed the lie which 
he has attempted to fasten on the President? In || 
the message of the President of May last, he says: |} 
“As war. exists, and, notwithstanding all our 
‘efforts to avoid it, exists by the act of Mexico j 
‘herself, we are called upon by every considera- | 
‘tion of duty and patriotism to vindicate with de- i 
‘cision the honor, the rights, and the interests of | 
‘our country.” Now let me call your particular || 
attention to the following item, which I find record- `! 
edin the journals of this House of last session, | 
which is the preamble to the bill, almost in the very į 
words ofthe President. It reads: “Whereas by the | 
“act of the republic of Mexico,a state of war exists | 
* between that Governmentand the United States.” 


1 


j 
i 


| bill recognising the existence of the war by the act 


Mark, Mr. Chairman, here is the declaration of the | 
President that “war exists by the act of Mexico,” |! 
reiterated in the most explicit terms. Yet a few | 
days ago my colleague, [Mr. Genrry,] in his place, |; 
declared that the war exists by the act of the Presi- j} 
dent of the United States—that it was begun hy |! 
the President, and that it has been carried on by || 
the President. Now, by reference to this journal, i| 
I find it declared that ‘© warexists by the act of the : 
republic of Mexico,” and not by the act of the | 
American Government. Now I ask, are we not 

here clearly atissue? Ts not the declaration of my 

colleague made a few days ago directly in conflict 

with this declaration in the journal? Tfind, sir, fur- | 
ther, that amongst the yeas who vated on the pas» | 
sage of the bill declaring that war existed by the | 
act of the republic of Mexico, side by side with 
the six democrats from the State of Tennessec— 
and, Mr. Reporter, set it down in capitals, so that | 
it may go to ‘Tennessee with all the prominence that | 
typography can give it—I find the name of Mene- | 
mrn P. Genrry! Now I will nordo my colleague | 


was based upon the history of the times—it was 
sustained, and it will be sustained, by Tennessee. | 
Again, for the sake of argument, let us admit į 
that Mr. Polk has led; let me ask, who are his | 
endorsers? I have been taught to believe that he 
who lies is guilty of a great offence, and that he 
who publishes that le to the world, is still more 
culpable. Mr. Polk, then, it is said, has lied in 
this—that he has declared the war was begun by 
Mexico. But at the last session of the legislature 
my colleague, under the solemn obligation of an 
oath, came forward and endorsed that lie, and pub- 
lished it to the American people! Consistency, |! 
Oh! consistency! what a jewel thou art! But, jn || 
the eyes of my colleague, it would seem thou art !! 
but the unshapely and opaque mass which the ig- | 
norant would cast aside as a worthless pebble! "I 
recollect well the feelings and emotions of m 
bosom when the vote was to be taken. I had just 
heard the patriotic speech of my young colleague 
before me, (Mr. Cocxe.] Tt thrilled my bosom 
with delight. 1 had looked across to my other col- 
leagues, and my eye was fastened on my colleacue 
from the western district, and I knew that he could | 
not vote that this war was by an act of the Presi- | 
dent; for I recollect well when all hearts were de- | 
sponding in this Hall, and when we lost all hope of ! 
the annexation of Texas, Tennessee still, by her 
representative, [Mr. M. Brown,] came forward 
and introduced his resolution. lt was taken up || 
and adopted, and sent to the Senate. Now mark, 
that act of war of Mexico. I say that I had no! 
apprehension as to the vote of my colleague from | 
the western district, [Mr. Brown;] but when my | 
colleague from Rutherford county district [Mr. | 
GENTRY] was called, I leaned forward-and anxious- || 


| the commencement of last session. 


i| The President says in his message, ‘fas war ex- 


ly listened. I asked, “ Shall we stand alone—seven 
or eight??? And when the name of Merepiry P. j| 
Gextry was called, and I heard that shrill, clarion 
voice pronounce the word *‘ay””—I reflected with 
a proud emotion that Tennessee presented on this | 
floor a united front in support of this war. But 
alas! a few short months pass away; the sun 
arose yesterday and was yet at the meridian when 
the same representative, so bold and daring when 
the sound of war was first heard throughout the 
land, like a true Tennesseean, joined his voice in 
the patriotic shout of “ay,” is now found an advo- 
cate of a policy that tends to weaken the arm of 
defence of this Government and strengthen that of 
the enemy. | 
But, Mr. Chairman, my colleague has attempted 
to excuse or explain the reasons for voting for the 


of Mexico. ButI will admit the plausibility of his 
ingenious defence, that it was to extricate and 
save a bravearmy. Mr. Chairman, let us examine 
more particularly into the history of this law that 
we have just considered, for the reference made to 
the Journal showing the vote of my colleague has 
been upon the final passage of the bill, as it now 
stands upon the statute book. Perhaps, in this 
investigation, we shall be able to find a previous 
endorsement of Mr. Polk’s falsehood; perhaps we 
shall find that the gentleman from Tennessee (my 
colleague) had some agency in the perfection of 
bill No. 145, that shows a partiality for the first 
section of the law, to the original first section of 
the bill, as reported by the Military Committee to 
the House. 

In this investigation, it is important that we in- 
quire what were the features of the bill in the sec- 
tion stricken out, and how the section came to be 
stricken out. 

Mr. Chairman, the provisions of this first sec- 
tion that was to be stricken out, to make way for 
the preamble and first section of the law as it now 
stands upon the statute book, are: Ist. The Presi- 
dent is authorized to resist any attempt that has 
been, or hereafter shall be made, on the part of 
any nation, to exclusive jurisdiction over any part 
of the territory of the United States, or any terri- 
tory in dispute between the United States and any 
foreizn Government; as well as also to sustain the 
rights of the United States to, and to repel inva- 
sion upon, the said territory. 2d. To do this, Con- 
gress authorizes him (the President) to employ the 
naval and military forces, and such portions of the 
militia as he may deem advisable. Why strike 
out this first section? It may be said that it was 
intended for the territory of Oregon in dispute at 
Was not the 
territory west of the Nucces, and east of the Rio 
Grande—yes, the whole of Texas west of the 
Sabine—in dispute? If this first section was con- 
sidered adequate to authorize the President to de- 
fend the territory of the United States on the Paci- 
fic—-a territory claimed in part by one of the most 
powerful Governments on the continentof Europe— 
surely it gave ample powers to the President to 
resist any attempt that might be made on the part 
of Mexico to repossess Texas, or any part of 
Texas. In my judgment, the section did not meet 
the case: war existed; it existed by the act of 
Mexico; and it was necessary that it should be so 
recognised, that other nations as well as Mexico 
might have due notice; and that, in its prosecution, 
we should not only defend our disputed territory 
by resisting invasion, but carry the war into the 
very heart of the enemy’s country. 

In regard to this ‘ unconstitutional war,” let us 
refer to the truth-telling Journal, and ascertain by 
whose act was the commencement of war as be- 
lieved by my colleague on the Hlth of May last. 


‘ists by the act of Mexico herself, we are called 
‘upon by every consideration of duty and patriot- 
‘ism to vindicate with decision the honor, the 
‘rights, and the interests of our country.” (Jour- 
nal, page 788.) After the usual form of legislating, 
the House went. into Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, on the motion of Mr. Tar. | 
ALSON; and after some time spent therein, Mr. Fior- } 
KINS reported that the committee had had under | 
i 
i 
I 


consideration particularly bill No. 145, and had 
come to no resolution thereon. The House then |. 
decided that all debate on bill No. 145 should cease [| 
in two hours after being taken up in Committee of 


the Whole House. Mr. Barnzernorr then moved 
that the Tlouse resolve itself ag&in into Commit- 

p : y 

tee of the Whole; and, after some time spent 
therein, the Speaker resumed the chair, and Mr. 
Hoprins reported that the committee having had 
under consideration particularly bill No. 145, had 
directed him to report the said bill to the House 
with amendments. _ Here, sir, let me call the atten- 
tion of this committee to the original bill, particu- 
larly to the first section of the original bill, which 
reads thus: 

“A BILL to authorize the President of the United States 
under certain contingencies therein named, to accept the 
services of volunteers, and for other purposes. 

“ Be it enacted by the Senate wid House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to resist any attempt which has been made, ox 
shall herafter be made, on the part of any foreign nation, to 
exclusive jurisdiction over any part of the territory of the 

Inited States, or any territory in dispute between the United 

States and any foreign Government; as well as also to sus- 
tain the rights of the United States to, and to repel invasion 
npon, the said territory; and for this purpose to employ the 
naval and military forces of the United States, and such 
portions of the militia as he may deem advisable to call into 
service.” 

On motion of Mr. Brixkernorr, the previous 
question was moved and seconded, and the main 
question was put and sustained, which is as fol- 
lows: Strike out all of the first section of the bill, 
and insert the following in lieu thereof, Yes, sir, 
insert what will be more explicit, what will be 
clearly understood, ‘ that war exists by the act of 
Mexico.” Yes, sir, strike ont, and insert— 

« Whereas by the act of the republic of Mexico, a state 
ar war exists between that Government and the United 
States”? 

Then follows the first section, in the following 
words: 

“ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United Stutes of America in Congress assembled, 
That, for the purpose of enabling the Government of the 
United States to prosecute said war to a speedy and suc- 
cessful termination, the President be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to employ the militia, naval and military forces 
of the United States, and to call for and accept the services 
of any number of volunteers, not execeding fifty thousand, 
who may offer their services either as cavalry, artillery, 
infantry, or riflemen, to serve twelve months after they shalk 
have arrived at the piace of rendezvous, or to the end of the 
war, unless sooner discharged, aceording to the time for 
which they shall have heen mustered into service; and that 
the sum of ten millions of dollars, out of any moneys in the 
treasury, or to come into the treasury, not otherwise appro- 
priated, be, and the same is hereby appropriated, for the pur- 
pose of carrying the provisions of this act into effect.” 

Mark, sir, the language of this preamble. Tt is. 
almost word for word the language of the Presi- 
dent, in his message at the page before, noticed— 
“exists by the act of Mexico.” What exists? 
war, ‘by the act of Mexico.” ‘The language of 
the President and the preamble declares that war 
existed by the act of Mexico—by the act, that is, 
commenced by Mexico—begun by Mexico—the 
peace of the two nations broken by Mexico. Such, 
sir, is the meaning of the preamble, such the mean- 
ing of the President in his message. Who, sir, I 
ask, voted for this amendment? Who was dis- 
satisfied with the original first section of the bill, 
and preferred that this preamble should go forth 
to the world, that an American Congress believed 
that wat exists by the actof Mexico? Who, after 
hearing, or shall hereafter read the speech of my 
colleague, delivered on this floor a few days since, 
can but be astonished? What Tennesseean that 
shall read his speech but will exclaim, how won- 
derfully short man’s frail memory! And why 
this astonishment? O tell it not in Gath and pub- 
tish it not in the streets of Askelon, that the gen- 
tleman who but a few days since charged that this 
war was commenced by the Executive, did, on the 
llth of May, 1846, at page 792, Journal, with 
fifteen of his party, upon the yeas and nays, sol- 
emnly on record, vote, ** by the act of the republic 
of Mexico a state of war exists.” Yes, Mr. 
Chairman, Tennesseeans will learn that my col- 
league so voted, as they now know that he voted 
for the fifty thousand volunteers, and ten million 
loan to carry on this “unconstitutional war.” 
Why, then, this assault upon the President, when 
the honorable gentleman, by his vote, helped to 
perfect the bill, by striking out and inserting, as I 
have shown, that war existed by the act of Mexi- 
co; and then, as T have before shown, voted for 
the bill upon its final passage? After presenting to 
this House facts showing that my colleague stands 
as having twice endorsed the President’s declara~ 
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tion that war exists by the act of Mexico, how 
will reflecting men receive his declaration that this 
war is made by the President? 
lightened and patriotic constituency reconcile this 
declaration of my colleague with his official and 
solemn acts at the last session of Congress? What 
must be their appreciation of the consistency of the 


man who solemnly declaring in one breath that this į 
is an unconstitutional war—a war waged upon the | 


How will bis en- : 


Constitution itself—turns- round in the next, and : 


records his vote in favor of ten millions of money || 


and fifty thousand troops, to give disastrous effect 
to this unholy crusade upon the Constitution and 
liberties of the people? ` 


_ Yes, and Icannot but feel amazed at the manner ; 
in which my colleague attempts to excuse himself : 


for these votes. 
quoting poetry, but I will say to the gentleman, in 
the language of England’s greatest poet, that his 
oft-repeated “ ay?’ on these occasions will 
“ Haunt thee Jike a wicked conscience stil, 
That mouldeth goblins swift as frensy’s thought.” 
J have one remark or two to make here in rela- 


Tam not much in the habit of © 


tion to the moral influence of the course pursued by | 


my colleague. 


nerve the arm of that enemy than the declaration 
that we are in the wrong? What, I ask, is more 
calculated to unnerve the arm of the volunteer 
from Tennessee than to tell him that his country 
is engaged in an unjust war? The course pursued 
by my colleague at the last session, and his con- 
“duct now, reminds me very much of an anecdote 
Ionce heard of the hypochondriac in Europe, 
who fancied himself to be possessed of a heretical 
leg and an orthodox leg. To punish the heretical 


leg—for he professed to be a very religious man— | 


he was in the habit of removing all covering from 
it, and exposing it to the chilling severity of the 
cold atmosphere. I ask my colleague which is 
the patriotic leg and which the Mexican leg? [A 
laugh.) Is it the leg of this session that he puts 
forth, or is it the patriotic leg of last session, which 


was so triumphantly displayed in the defence of | 
his country, that he now puts out? In his remarks | 


yesterday, my colleague applauded the Presi- 
dent of the United States asa gentleman. 
mitted that he had always exhibited the courteous 
and honorable character and bearing of a gentle- 
man. On one occasion my colleague stated that 
he had met the President in a political contest, and 
he bore testimony to the courtesy and politeness 
of the President on that occasion. 
ther, that he was animated by no personal ill-will 
—-no private pique—no individual hostility. But 
in the face of all these sentiments of respect, which 
my colleague assures us he has always entertained 
for the President, he yet came forward the other 


day, and déclared on this floor, that‘ the personal | 


‘character of the President was unworthy the 


“favor of the meanest minion that shouted in j 


‘his train.’’ How strangely inconsistent! My 
colleague knew well that the private character of 


the President was such as had uniformly com- | 


manded the respect alike of his political friends 
and his political foes. And here I boldly assert, 
that in all the private relations of life—in all po- 
litical contests in his native State—throughout his 
whole career, the President has maintained a 
character of spotless integrity—a character which 
ean be safely put in comparison with that of any 
~ of -his accusers. 
whether the President of the United States was 


treated with becoming courtesy by my colleague | 


on this floor a few days since. When face to 
face Greek met Greek—when my colleague and 
the President met in the political contest—courtesy 
prevailed. No lie was then rudely given, No 
insinuation of pusillanimity or meanness was 
then attempted. But now the gentleman said he 


would lift up his voice and spare not, in order to | 
Not | 


show that he “ was not afraid to speak!” 
afraid to speak! Who doubted it? Who dare to 
insinuate that he who could in the coarsest terms 
denounce his opponent when he was a mile and a 
quarter distant, was afraid to speak? Certainly 
a gentleman so chivalric—so bold—could never 
be suspected of being afraid to speak here or 
anywhere else. 

I have but afew additional remarks to make, 
and I shall be as brief as possible. I do not in- 
tend to arraign any gentleman. I comè not here 


Ee stated fur- | 


It is for this House to determine | 


We are engaged in a war with a: 
foreign enemy. I ask, what is better calculated to i 


He ad- | 


| of this war was to relieve General Taylor and his 
But was that the way 
Sir, if the design in | 


to impugn the motives of any member of this 
Fouse. But 1 come to defend myself against the 
charge of treason. And 1 might, perhaps, find 
occasion for some little personal insult, if it were 


i not that I have determined to have no controversy 
Oh! but I am guilty of treason—why? 


here. 
Because I am represented as saying that the Pre 
dent is not guilty of a violation of the Constitu- 
tion in carrying on this war. I have shown you 
that this war was commenced by Mexico; and I 
have proved it by the solemn fact. recorded on your 
journals, and endorsed by my colleague. Who 
has recognised this war? I answer, Congress has; 
and it has placed in the hands of the President the 
means to prosecute it. Is it not strange, that for 
doing the very thing which my colleague clothed 
him with power to do, the President is denounce 
asa traitor? Isit not passing strange that the Presi- 
dent, for executing the commands of my colleague, 
is denounced by that very gentleman as guilty of 
treason? I speak in a scriptural sense—[A laugh} 
—if I build up that which I destroy, am I nota 
transgressor? For what has the President waged 
this war? Why does not the gentleman ask him- 
self why he voted for this war? The President, 
he says, is carrying on the war without telling us 
the ostensible objects of the war. 

My colleague [Mr. Gentry] says that the object 


brave soldiers at Palo Alto. 
to relieve General Taylor? 
voting for the measures was to have made this war 
a defensive war, or to relieve General Taylor, gen- 
tlemen should have so declared, and so voted. If 
they believe its progress is now in violation of the 
Constitution, Jike patriots, they should come to the 
rescue. If the liberties of the people are threat- 
ened, and are in danger, by this unconstitational 
war, who so degenerate as not to come to the 
rescue of the Constitution, and the ‘down trod- 
den” rights and liberties of the people, and instead 
of voting men and moncy to prosecute the war 


vigorously, vote to recall our troops within our | 
Are there none who | 


own undisputed territory. 
voted for this war, that will step forward, and in- 


stead of assaulting the Administration, by pointing : 


out the quicksands, the rocks, and breakers in the 
past voyage, show and point the nation to the port 


where the ship of State may safely enter, and the | 


warriors’ cry in battle beheard no more? No, sir, no 
the very gentlemen who are so violent in assaults 
on the Executive for the past, are still expressing 
their willingness fo vote means and men to carry 
on this war against Mexico, this war “begun,” 
or “* made by the President.” Sir, the President 
is required, by the solemn mandate of Congress, 


by almost an unanimous vote of this House, four- | 
teen only dissenting, to wage this war, in the words ʻi 
of the statute, ‘to prosecute said war to a speedy | 


and successful termination.” In carrying out 
your mandate, as your servant obeying, in the use 
of the means placed in his hands, we see our 
forces, our victorious troops, to terminate this war 
successfully, gallantly unfurling your triumphant 
banner in the Californias, in New Leon, Coahuila, 


your arms. 


prosecuting this war successfully to procure peace, ! 
he, (the President,) is declared to be a tyrant and | 
traitor. Cruel masters, to command obedience, and į 


then tochastise the complying servant, with menace, 
threats, and the rod, most unsparingly. Let gen- 
tlemen, who clothed their servant with authority 
to put on the armor of the warrior, and who com 
manded him to wage war to a speedy and success 


ful termination, cease their tirade of abuse, for he || 


is doing their bidding. Let us hear no more com- 
plaint about conquest, and the subjugation of this 
vast territory; no more from gentlemen who were 
in favor of whipping Mexico into a peace; no more 


from gentlemen charging treason, tyrant, usurper, | 


trampling under foot the rights of the people; no 


more; no, not until the act approved the 13th of |; fight. 


j under the banner of the able gentleman fiom Mas. 


; sachusetis, [Mr. Hunson,] and, like another Cato, 
‘| call upon the President to ‘disband his legions.” 
1 Let us, Mr. Chairman, take a further view. of 
| the events—of the course of policy pursued. by. the 
| two parties on this question, F recollect at the last: 
session of Congress to have witnessed—I say it 
with all respect—on the countenance of my friend 
some degree of writhing under the lash’ of the 
venerable gentleman from Massachusetts; [Mr. 
Avams.] The gentleman from Kentucky said he. 
was in favor of whipping Mexico into peace. The 
gentleman from Massachusetts replied that we had 
whipped her enough. I agreed with him then; and 
I expected, from the manifestations he presented 
on that evening, that until this war had terminated, 
i we should have had no discussion as to the causes 
| of the war, but would press forward to a peace, to 
be obtained by ‘whipping Mexico.” But we 
i| have resumed our seats here, and instead of una= 
| nimity, we find a very different aspect of affairs. 
|, Mr. Chairman, a longer time ago than I now choose 
{to tell, T used to doa little of what we call in Ten- 
i nessee, ‘fisticnf.’? [A laugh.] But I never could 
when told that my cause was bad. When I fan- 
i| cied that Thad received an insult, and my friends 
held me back and told me F had not sufficient cause 
ii to fight, I was forced to pause and reflect. When 
my father told me that my cause was not just, I 
reflected. But when my friends said, ‘*Martin’s 
in the right,” I made—but I won’t say. what I did: 
| What sort of a ridiculous attitude does he present 
who calls out to a chap who, with coat off and 
sleeves tucked up, has spat on his hands, and gone 
ij at it real Tennessee fashion—‘ John, your cause 
is bad, but whip him.” [Laughter.] How ridi- 
culous to cal] out to the President, “Polk, you’rein 
the wrong, but whip em!” [Renewed laughiter.] 
i“ Polk, you’re in an unjust war—you’re leading 
i| the country into a damnable war, but never mind, 
| whip em.”  (Laughter.] Now, Mr. Chairman, 
t I admire the sincerity, I revere the consistency, of 
the immortal ‘fourteen’? that voted against the 
declaration of war. I say to the gentleman from 
| Ohio over the way, (Mr. Grppines,] notwithstand- 
ing you have committed political sins of a high 
; order, yet in this business of the war you are con~ 
li sistent. Your judgment was convinced that the 
war was wrong, and you voted as your judgment 
| directed. You said: “Jonathan, you're, goin 
jinto an unjust war; PI wash my: hands of it!” 
i [A laugh.] That’s the language of the gentleman - 
from Ohio, and the gentleman from Massachusetts. 
| He violates the laws neither of God nor man. But 
he who denounces the war as unjust, and yet 
votes for it, violates both God’s holy law and every 
principle of ethics. Those gentlemen look abroad. 
upon the battlefield; they behold the battlements 
of Monterey; they see a chivalric Worth—(and 
l! Worth let his name evermore remain, for his deeds 
are those of a true man !)—they see him scaling the 
fortified heights; they hear a Campbell and an 
Anderson, of Tennessee, commanding the brave 
volunteers of that State, and they declare, ‘* We 
| voted for this war, bat it is an unjust war; it isa 
|| President’s war; it is an unholy war!’ What 
|| would be the effect of such a speech? Would it 
|| not paralyze the heart-strings of the gallant vol- 
ij unteer? Would it not cause him to sheath his 
sword, and pause_in sorrow in the midst of his 
glorious career? But suppose another voice salu- 
i} ted the ears of the soldier. Suppose it was pro- 
i claimed to them: “ This is a just war. For years 
your country has patiently suffered wrongs at the 
‘hands of Mexico, and is now at length driven to 
| seek redress on the field of battle. Your cause is 
just; it is the cause of your country!” I ask, 
what would be the effect of such a speech as that? 
| What would be its effect on the Tennessee volun- 
| teers? Why, they would, in Tennessee style, 
|i throw up their caps in the air, and, shouting aloud 
|“ Remember the deeds of our. fathers at New Or- 
i leans !?* they would rush to the. thickest of the 
| I really was half inclined to fear that after 
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May last be expunged, erased, or repealed. If; the speech of my colleague we would get no more 


gentlemen regret or repent the act recognizing the 
existing war: if my colleague has seen his error, 
and now thinks the oft-repeated “ay ”’ 
thoughtful and wrong; if he now believes the pre- 


was un- : 


l! volunteers from Tennessee. We are a just people 
li there, although we have been denounced as the 
| Supporters of an unjust war. Yet, I think, we 
are a God-fearing people in Tennessee. We pro- 


amble he helped to add to the bill, (by striking out |! fess thereto have our altars and our churches. 
and inserting,) is not now true; if we must aban- ;| The Tenvesseean father trains his child to respect 
don all our conquests, let him rally, let them rally |! the laws of God and the laws of man, ‘The first 
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apressed upon the youthful mind, 
that to be justis to obey God. I 
ask thy colleague, if Tennessée believes the doc- 
trines which he proclaimed the other day, how 
ean he expect to.muster any more volunteers into 
the field in answer to the country’s call? I never 
wall engage in an unjust act, fi -now'it to be 
unjust.” “T care not what the’ sacrifice, if con- 
vinced-—— 

Mr. GENTRY. Ibad not the pleasure of hear- 
ing all the remarks of my colleague with reference 


to what Í said. “He is now proceeding in a strain | i ; 
| colleague refuses to give a categorical answer to a 


of argüment which 

Mr. MARTIN. My hour 
Will the gentleman wait till I have concluded ? ° 

‘Mr. GENTRY. It would seem from his argu- 
ment that my remarks were levelled against the 
justice of the war. T said nothing on that, except 
that if the President had, in conformity with his | 
constitutional obligations, sent in a message recom- 
mending a war, I was inclined to believe, and did 
believe, that I would have voted for it. {did not} 
at all undertake to justify Mexico. What 1 com- 
plained of was, that the war had been unconstitu- || 
tionally made—made by the President—whereas 
it. could be made constitutionally only by the rep- 
resentatives of the people in Congress assembled. 
The whole course of the gentleman’s remarks is 
based on. what I did not say. 

Well, well, my colleague says that he has not 
charged that this war is unjust. True, he has not 
in words, but his argument heretofore and explana- 
tion now made, amount to the same. 
gun by the President or “ made by the President? 
in violation of the Constitution, carried on by the 
President, in which he (the President) is de-| 
nounced, as a tyrant and usurper, and they are 
guilty of treason who do not unite with the honor- 
able gentleman in so denouncing the Executive, 
must be unjust in his view. Can I be doing injus- 
tice to my colleague in drawing such a reasonable 
inference? Surely not. Why have we our courts 
of crrors and appeals? Why our supreme judi- 
cial tribunals, but to do justice to litigants, in cor- | 
yeeting the judgments of inferior tribunals? A 

Judgment entered upon in violation of the Consti- 
tion, is a judgment without law—is an unjust act; 
the injustice of which consists in violation of the 
Constitution. Whatever is commenced by a pub- 
lic functionary and carried on in violation of the 

Sonstitution, affecting the rights of individuals and 
of nations, is and must be injustice. A war com- 
menced and carried on by a tyrant, without con- 
atitutional authority, in the judgment of all men, 
must be an unjust war, If correct in defining what | 


: f 
has nearly expired. |; 


an unjust war is, my colleague has no canse to |i 


complain, though he did not use the word, unjust. 
But my colleague can set me right if I have done | 
him injustice In my inference, by answering the 
question I will put to him at this moment. Will 
he, just at this moment, tell the committee whether 
he now believes the war just or unjust? To an- 
swer scripturally, the honorable gentleman will jet 


his communication be ‘ yea, yea, or nay, nay; for |} 
|; that I expect to hear some day from my colleague, 


whatsoever is more than these, cometh of evil.” 
Mr., GENTRY. Whether just or unjust, the 
nation being at war, though the Constitution has 
been violated, that violation will be neither repair- 
ed ‘hor redressed by failing to sustain the arms of 
the United States, and by adding to the disgrace || 
ofa violated Constitution that of a defeated army. 
I prefer victories to defeats so long as the Ameri- 
can army is in the field under the flag of our coun- 
try. It is the duty of the representative of the | 
people to redress violations of the Constitution. | 
Mr. MARTIN. Lask him, does he believe the || 
war to be just or unjust? And I demand a cat- | 
egorical answer. I do notask fora speech. My | 
colleague remains silent. I would be | 
Mr. GENTRY. Isay again that whenever the || 


question comes up here, or if it had come up here |! 
and been presented in such cireumstances as to || 


res in- li 
press an opin- |} 


enable members of this House to ex 
ion on its merits, I would be prepared to say 
whether the war is just or unjust. I believe just | 


and sufficient cause existed for a war with Mexico |! 
for years, if the Government had chosen to avail | 


itself of'them. 


| 


| unjust ? 


‘It stands recorded in his vote; it stands recorded 


{on your record; and though he may again and | 


A war be- |; 


I constituents that the gentleman accused the Presi- 


Does the gentleman believe the war to be just or, 

Mr. GENTRY. I do not believe that it has 
been constitutionally made. 

Mr. MARTIN, Is it just or unjust? 

Mr. GENTRY. I admit that Mexico com- 
‘mitted many acts which would have justified this 
nation in making war. [Laughter.] But this is 
not a war constitutionally made. 
| Mr. MARTIN. Will you answer thequestion? 

Mr. GENTRY. It depends on the facts. 
Mr. MARTIN. Ah! What are they? My 


plain categorical question. J will give the answer. 
in that list of yeas and nays; it stands thus: “I 
believe that this war was brought on by the act.of 
the republic of Mexico! Meredith P. Gentry, of | 
the State of Tennessee? "And yet my colleague 
refused to answer here to-day! But his answer is 


again exclaim, ‘Out, damned spot,” yet there it 
will ever stare him in the face, and haunt him like 
the ghost of Banquo! 

A voice: The ghost of Bancroft! [Laughter.] 

My. MARTIN. The gentleman is mistaken— | 
| not the ghost of Bancroft this time. [Laughter] 
| I thought that the spirit of the brave Tennesseean 
would not have shrank from giving an answer 
to the inquiry. But it is for this House to deter- 
mine whether my colleague has marched up to the 
| scratch. It is for them to say which leg is out. I 
think the Mexican leg is out! [Lavghter.] But 
| I tell the gentleman, 1 believe Tennessee will make 
hina answer that question. 

Mr. GENTRY. Iam always ready to answer 
! those who have the right to catechise. 
| Mr. MARTIN. I beg to say, that it has been 
with the best feelinga, and in accordance with the 


my colleague. “But in silence has he remained. 
| Ye gods! be ready with your Yeung) and 
strike the Representative, the T'ennessce Repre- 
sentative, who is obstinately dumb! [Laughter.] 
I have spoken in all kindness to my colleague, 
and I beg leave here to repeat, that for him I cnter- 
tain the most friendly fecling. But I must tell m 


courtesies of this House, that I have catechised | 


dent of making the people believe a lie, which he 
| himsell’ had twice cudorsed. I assure him I use 

the word “in a scriptural sense!” [Laughter.] 
| I hope that he will seek forgiveness of Tennessee, 
i and first convince them that that war for which he 
| voted is just, j 
| Mr. GENTRY. I seek no forgiveness, 
Mr. MARTIN. Then I can only say that the 
' gentleman comes under that melancholy description 
of the Scripture, “ given over to hardness of heart.’” 
[Laughter.] {have no doubt that my colleague, 
when he comes to his cool and sober senses, as 
he is in the habit of quoting Scripture, will be 
found 

[Iere the remorseless hammer fell.] 

Sir, I will add, although my hour has expired, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| that he has been seen seated upon that beautiful 
; eminence near Franklin, in old Williamson, lonely 
‘and sorrowfully crying out, ‘Oh! that my head 
were waters, and mine eyes a fountain of tears,” 
that 1 might weep over and wash away my politi- 
cal inconsistency. [Loud laughter.] 


TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENT OF OREGON. 


SPEECH OF MR. A. BURT, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Iy tHe House or Representatives, 
January 14, 1847. | 


| The Bill to establish the Territorial Government of | 
Oregon being under consideration in Committee | 


the following amendment submitied by Mr. | 
Borr— | 


| 
“Jnsert in the 12th section, after the word < and,’ and be- 
i fore the words ‘shall be subject,’ the words ‘inasmuch as | 


Mr. MARTIN. I cannot yield the floor fora 
speech. I want a categorical answer. _ 
Mr. GENTRY, You have your answer, sir. | 
Mr. MARTIN. I repeat ‘the interrogatory. | 


i 


ji “the whole of the said Territory Hes north of thirty-six de- 


| ¢grees and thirty minutes north latitude, known as the line } 
| tof the Missouri compromise.’ ”? 
Mr. BURT addressed the committee as follows: 


; Mr. Cuarrman: The interference by Congress 


| 
| 
| 


H 
i 
i 


of the Whole, and the pending question being || 


i 
i 


i 


i 
1 
i 
: 
i 
i 


iT 


| It has great mineral resources. 


with the domestic policy of the States and the mu- 
nicipal rights.of the citizen—at all times exciting 
is, in the present juncture in our national affairs, and 
in the form now proposed, a subject of the deepest 
interest to my constituents, and, as I solemnly 


‘believe, to the South, and the whole country. 


Sir, we cannot disguise from ourselves the fact 


that.a crisis approaches, and that it advances with 


rapid and fearful strides. I warn the South, and 
I admonish the North, that it is not to be evaded 
or averted. [t must be met. If we shrink from 
it to-day, it will return with increased violence to- 
morrow. It were unmanly timidity to hope or to 
desire to postpone it fora day or an hour. 

cannot hope to speak to this question—I do 
not desire to speak to it—without that carnestness 
which befits its importance and its magnitude; but 
i trast I shall repress all undue excitement and 
passion. 

Tnever reflect, Mr. Chairman, upon the results 
of the last memorable and eventful session of Con- 
gress, without a sense approaching to awe, of the 
moderation and wisdom which averted a war be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, by the 
happy and peaceful adjustment of their protract- 
ed and delicate controversy respecting the limits 
of their territories on the northwest coast of this 
continent. It was a signal triumph of reason and 
justice over passion and pride. . I know.no instance 
in ancient or modern history of a nobler example 
by two great nations to the civilized world. 

By the treaty that adjusted these conflicting 
claims and defined the limits of our possessions, 
west of the Rocky Mountains, we acquired a ter- 
ritory stretching from the forty-second parallel to 
the forty-ninth parallel, north latitude. We ob- 
tained the exclusive and undisputed title to a terri- 
tory whose area is large enough for the formation 
of four or five States of the medium size. Itisa 
country which possesses many and great natural 
advantages. Its climate is mild and genial, its 
soil generous and fertile. Sections of it are adapt- 
ed to the growth of cotton and tohacco—those 
great elements of our foreign commerce. It will, 
in the future expansion of this Confederacy, com- 
mand the commerce of China, of India, of Japan, 
and the islands of the South Seas. Tis position in 
reference to the Pacific, is as eminently advanta- 
geous, both ina military and commercial point of 
view, as that of these States to the Atlantic Ocean. 
It is capable of 
sustaining a dense population, and is destined to 
be the home of an adventurous and enterprising 
people. 

We are about to establish for this Territory a 
temporary government—a government to endure 


| only until its population and resources shall en~- 


able it to rise to the dignity of a State, and deter- 
mine the character of its own institutions. The 
population is at this time sparse and mixed, but 
principally composed of emigrants from the States 
of this Confederacy. 

It is proposed, by the bill before the committee, 
to impose, by the legislation of Congress, upon the 


| inhabitants of this territory, the prohibitions, con- 


ditions, and restrictions of the ordinance of 1787, 
which was adopted asa fundamental regulation for 
the territory northwest of the river Ohio. Slavery 


' does not exist in this territory of the Oregon. I do 


not know that a slave ever did make, or ever will 
make, a foot-print on its soil. If this article of the 
ordinance of 1787 be incorporated into this bill, it 
is designed and intended to be an eternal, irrever- 
sible, interdict upon slavery in our vast posses- 
sions in Oregon. Upon this great question, the 
opinions of its inhabitants Ifave not been consulted. 
They are alike unknown and unheeded in your 
legislation. No delegate is in this Hall to declare 
their wishes respecting a measure which is to be 
fundamental and immutable, even after Oregen 
shall have ceased to be a Territory, and shall stand 
before the world in the might and majesty of a 
sovereign State. 

What, sir, is the article of the ordinance of 1787, 
which it is sought to incorporate into the territorial 


-government of Oregon, and establish as a rule to 


which its inhabitants shall conform, as paramount 
to the rights of sovereignty and self-government, 
now and in, all time to come? Tt is to be found 
amongst certain. provisions of that ordinance de- 
nominated «articles of compact between the origi- 
‘nal States.and the people and States in the terri- 
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‘tory northwest of the river Ohio.” The sixth of 
these articles is-as follows: ‘There shall be neither 
s slavery nor involuntary servitude in the said terri- 
“tory otherwise than in the punishment of crimes, 
< whereof the party shall-have been duly convict- 
“ed.” Has Congress the constitutional power, I 
demand to be informed, to impose upon the inhab- 
itants of Oregon this condition and restriction? Ij 
propose to conduct and to answer this inquiry. i 
That immense and fertile territory northwest of 
the river Ohio, was voluntarily ceded by the State | 
of Virginia in 1784. It embraces within its broad 
limits the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, and the Territory of Wisconsin, which is 
about to: be adniitted as-a State. In that munifi- 
cent donation, Virginia made a condition, which I | 
beg leave to bring to the attention of tlie committee. 
Her deed of cession of the 1st March, 1784, recites | 
the act of Congress inviting the States to cede their | 
vacant territory, and adopts the conditions of that | 
act as the terms. of the cession; protesting, how- | 
ever, that. they were not entirely satisfactory to 
. Virginia. That condition is as follows: | 
“That is to say, upon condition that the territory so ceded 
shall be laid out‘and formed into States, containing a suita- i 
ble-extent of territory, not less than one hundred nor more | 
than one hundred and fifty miles square, or as near thereto | 
as circumstances will admit; and that the States so formed 
shail be distinct republican States, and admitted members 
of the Federal Union, having the same rights of sovereignty, 
freedom, and independenee; as the other States.” 


This was the condition. proposed by Congress 
to the States, and the condition which Virginia 
annexed to her cession: This donation, I may be | 
allowed to remark, was prior to the adoption of | 
the Federal Constitution. Now, I beg to know— 
I trust some gentleman will be pleased to say, 
whence the Congress of 1787 derived the authority 
to ordain this “ article of compact,” which should 
chàin down, in all future time, in subjection to its 
arbitrary mandate, tlie sovereign will and the des- | 
tinies of free, great, and populous States? Was | 
it deduced from the terms of the cession by Vir- | 
ginia?’ This “ article” is palpably and’ flagrantly 
inconsistent both with the letter and the spirit of 
this act of patriotic and princely munificence. 
Itis alike unjust and proscriptive to Virginia, and it 
to all the southern Sats It was never ratified || 
by Virginia; and I take it upon me to say, that no 
act in the history of that State can be adduced |i 
which countenances this offensive interpolation | 
upon the conditions of her grant... Then, sir, was 
the authority derived from the Articles of Conféde- 
ration. I shall be indebted to him, if any gentle- 
man will be pleased to show me the power in that 
instrument. I have been unable to perceive the 
slightest authority for this extraordinary ‘“arti- 
cle.’ Would any gentleman venture to-say, that | 
this’ article” resulted ‘from any supposed inherent || 
sovereignty in the Congress of 1787? I will do no j| 
one the wrong to attribute to him an opinion so | 
monstrous. If, then, the authority for this article | 
of the ordinance is not to be found in any of these 
sources of power, and the Congress of 1787 ex- | 
ercised none but delegated authority, I venture : 
confidently to pronounce it an usurpation—an as- | 
sumption, “ without the Ieast color of constitu- | 
tional authority.” Mr, Madison—a member of that | 
GCongress—one whose wise and moderate coun- {| 
sels contributed largely to the deliberations which || 
resulted in the formation of the Federal Constitu- |! 
tion—whose great intellect and large experience | 
demonstrated the incurable defects of the Confed- | 
eration, and the eminent advantages of the present | 
Constitution—a statesman, whose luminous essays | 
expounded with irresistible light and force, the | 
powers of each form of government, pronounced | 
this celebrated ordinance to be without the “least j! 
constitutional authority.” In one of the articles i 
of the Federalist, Mr. Madison wrote as follows: i| 
t: Congress have undertaken to do more: they have 
t proceeded to form new States; to erect temporary 
* sovernments, to appoint officers for them, and to | 
“prescribe the conditions on which such States shall | 
“be admitted into the Confederacy. All this has |) 
“been done, and done without the least color of | 
“constitutional authority.” - `] 

T'proceed now to inquire, whether these “ arti- | 
clés of compact?” were assented to by the people of |! 
the : territory. northwest: of the river Ohio, andi: 


i 
i 
i 
H 
H 


whether'the sixth article was consistent with their | 


. of the good citizens of the same. 


i coarsest food for a plentiful and nourishing diet, and a situa- 


| knowledge and approbation. 


l; a request that they-will lay them before the Senate and 
| House of Representatives, over which.they respectively 


interests; opinions, and rights. If it should’ be f 
shown, as I trust I sháli demonstrate; that the“ 


y 


ordinanceof 1787 was opposed to the interests arid 
in violation of the rights of the inhabitants of that 
Territory, demand to know upon ‘what ground it 
is to be justified, and held: up as: a precedent for 
future legislation. I have a chapter of history 
fromthe Northwest Territory which I beg to:com- 
mend'to the attention of the committee as a lesson 
and'an admonition. In the year 1804, the repre- 
sentatives of the- people of all parts of the North- 
west Territory assembled in convention, to.délib- 
erate touching Territorial interests. General Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison was chosen President. The 
convention adopted amemorial to Congress, which 
was transmitted by its President. The memorial 
was. committed to a committee of the House, 
which, by its chairman, [Mr. Rodney,] made the | 
following report: 

“Mr. Rodney, from the committee to which had been re- 
ferred a letter from William Henry Harrison, President of | 
the general convention of the people of the Indiana Territo- 
ry;.also; a memorial and petition from the said convention, 
ou the 17th day of February, 1804, reported : 

“That taking into their consideration the facts stated in 
the said'memorial‘and petition, they are induced to belicve 
that a qualified suspension, for a limited. time, of the sixth 
article of compact between the original States and the people 
and States west of the river Ohio, might be productive of 
benefit and advantage to the said Territory.” 

The committee reported the following resolu- | 
tion: i 

“Resolved, That the sixth article of the ordinance of 1787, | 
which prohibited slavery within the said Territory, be sus- 
pended in a qualified manner for ten years; soas to permit | 
the introduction of slaves, born within the United States, 
from any of the individual States: Provided, That such in- 
dividual State does not permit tie importation of slaves from 
foreign countries: And provided further, That the descend- 
ants of ail such slaves shall; if males, be free at the age of 
twenty-five years, and if females, at the age of twenty-one 
years.” 

If it be. supposed that this memorial emanated 
from an assembly that did not represent the wishes 
and sentiments of the inhabitants of the Territory, 
I then invite the attention of the committee to cer- 
tain resolutions of the Legislative Council of Indi- 
ana, adapted in 1806, which were communicated | 
to Congress by the Governor of the Territory, in 
December of that year. The resolutions, thus 
adopted, two years after the convention of the 
people, whose memorial I have alluded to, are as 
follows: 

“ Resolved, unanimously, by the Legislative Council aud 
House of Representatives of the Indiana Territory, Thata 
suspension of the sixth article of compact between the 
United States and the Territories and States northwest of 
the river Ohio, passed the 13th day of July, 1787, for-the 
term.of ten years, would be highly advantageous to the said 
Territory, and meefthe approbation of at least nine-tenths 


“ Resolved; unanimously, That the abstract question of 
liberty and slavery is now considered as involved in a sus- 
pension of the said article, inasmuch as the number of 
slaves in the United States would not be augmented by the 
measure. f 3 ; | 

“ Resolved, That the suspension of the said article would į 
be equally advautageous to the Territory, to the States from 
whence the negroes would be bronght, and to the negroes 
themselves; to the Territory, because of its situation with 
regard to the other States, it must be settled by emigrants 
from those in which slavery is tolerated, or for many years 
remain in its present situation, its citizens deprived of the 
greater part of their political rights; and, indeed, of all those 
which distinguish the American froin the citizens and sub 
jects of other Governments. The States which are over- 
burdened with negroes would be benefited by their citizens 
having an opportunity of disposing. of the negroes which 
they cannot comfortably support, or of removing with them 
to a conntry abounding with all the necessaries of life; and | 
the negro himself would exchange a scanty. pittance of the j 


tion which admits not the most distant prospect of emanci- | 
pation for one which presents no considerable obstacte to his | 
wishes. 

«c Resolved, unanimously, That the citizens:of this part of 
the former Northwestern Territory consider- themselves as 
having claims upon Congress in regard to the suspension of 
the said article; because at the time of the adoption of the 
ordinance of 1787, slavery was tolerated, and slaves gen- 
erally possessed by the citizens then inhahiting the country, 
amounting to at least one-half of the present population of | 
Indiana; and because the said ordinanee was passed in 
Congress, when the said citizens were not represented in 
this body, without their being consulted, and without their 


“ Resolved, unanimously, That from the situation, soil, į 
climate, and productions of the said Territory, it is not be- 
lieved that the number of slaves would ever bear such a 
proportion to the white population as to endanger the inter- 
nal peace-and prosperity of the country: 

« Resolved, unanimously, That copies of these resolutions 
be delivered to the Governor of this Territory, to be by hinm 
forwarded to the President of the Senate, and to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of the United States, with 


preside: R : 
“ Resolved, unanimous), That a copy of these resulutions 
. 


“ Shedker ofthe House of Represent atti 

“PIERRE MENARD; 

“ President pro tem. of the. Legislative: Qauncik: 

“ Mr. Parke,from: the. committee to which: Nese: rest 
tions were referred, reported the 12th of July, 1@0%,.the fale 
lowing resolution: ? : : 

“ Resolved, That itisexpedicht tosuspernd; fromand att 
the Ist day of. January, 1808,. the sixth’ article of compot 
between.the United. States. and the Territories: andi States’ 
northwest of the Ohio. river, passed the 13th. day, of July, 
1787, for the term of ten‘years.?— Kol. 20, State Papers, 478. 

Thus, Mr. Chairman, it:appears, that this ordi- 
nance of 1787 was warranted by no. rightful aū- 
thority, and consulted in-no respect the wishes and 
opinions of those upon whom its.proserip i; 
laid. T will not pause to characterize a proceeding 
so palpably without authority, and so directly’ in 
defiance of the will of a community so. neatly 
unanimous. I will not say. what use has. been 
made of the munificent donation. of Virginia. 1 
will not stop to inquire whether it has been: con 
verted into the means of annoyance to an institu- 
tion which that State has ever esteemed to be most 
valuable. ; 

The next precedent in our history, and: that 
| which E shall proceed to examine, is the memo» 
i rable Missouri compromise of 1820. In thè year 
1803, the United States acquired’ from France a 
territory. whose limits comprise the States of Lou- 
isiana, Missouri, Arkansas, and’ Towa, and’ the 
country north of Iowa, (which: is large enog 
constitute a State,) and in which itis propos 
during this session, to organize a territorial’ go 
ernment. This was the first foreign territory 
which was acquired by the United States. | T will, 
very briefly, advert to the history of that acquisi+ 
tion, and the cause that led to it, The Louisiana, 
territory had been acquired by France from Spain 
prior to the purchase by the United States. With 


i this territory, the United States: acquired. the ex- 


clusive right to that magnificent stream, the Mis- 
sissippi river, Whilst this country was a depènd» 
| ency of Spain, the most vexatious and inconve- 
nient restrictions were imposed upon the navigation 
| of the great river of the West. These restrictions 
produced much excitement.in the West. Public 
| meetings were held, and memorials adopted, com- 
| plaining, in the most emphatic language, of the 
indifference and neglect of: the Government. to the 
West. The productions.of its.teeming: soil'co 
find no channel to the marts of commerce but the 
Mississippi, and.the thrifty and enterprising. W-est 
demanded that its. navigation should be opened. 
It was the West alone that demanded the purchase 
of the Louisiana territory, and the concession was 
made to her importunities. I bave not been able 
to discover that the extension of the domestic polity, 
of the Sonth entered into the considerations: for 
the acquisition, and I feel authorized to say, that it 
constituted no inducement to the purchase, 

After this glance at the history of the purchase 
of Louisiana, I will inquire, what was this legis- 
lative stipulation, known as the Missouri, compro- 
mise? Itis contained in the eighth section of thë 
act of 6th March, 1820, and is as follows: 

“<< And be it further enacted, That in ali that territory ceded 
by France to the United States under the name of Louisiana, 
which lies north of thirty-six degrees and thirty minutes 
north latitude, not included within the limits of the State 
contemplated by this act, slavery and involuntary:servitude, 
otherwise than in the punishment of crimes whereof the’ 
parties shall have been duly. convicted, shall be, and is here- 
by, forever prohibited: Provided always, That any person 
escaping into the same from whom labor. or service is laws 
fully claimed in any State or.Territory-of the United States; 
such fugitive may he lawfully reelaimed,.and conveyed 
to the, person claiming his or her labor of service as afore- 

This is the memorable Missouri compromise! 
Thad supposed that a compromise contained mu- 
tual concessions of rights and ‘pretensions. But . 
the concessions here are exclusively to’ the non- 
slavenolding States. There is no reciprocity, no 
mutuality, whilst slavery is ‘forever prohibited in 
that territory north of thirty-six degrees and thirty 
minutes north latitude; there is nota solitary guar- 
antee for its existence south of that line; no limita- 
tion whatever is imposed upon the right of, the 
States south of that line to détermine for themselves 
whether that. institution shall exist among thewi: 

it gave all to the North and nothing to the South. 
Tam at’ loss to conceive with what propriety. that 
can be called a compromise which makes 
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‘taal: concesstons. But, sir, it occurs to me, that 
itis equally difficult to defend this act of proscrip- 
tion upon any constitutional authority. 1 had 


T 


supposed it to be no longer a debatable proposi- || 


tion, whether the power over the subject of slavery 
was absolute and exclusive in the States. I had 
not imagined that the power to control, to regulate, 
to abolish, or in any mode to interfere with this 
subject, could, with the least plausibility or gravi- 
ty, be claimed as -belonging to Congress. I am 
Jed ‘by the argument to notice a question which had 
been raised, a few days since, by the gentleman 
from New York, [Mr. Groven,}]—that of Congress | 
to regulate and control the importation of slaves 
from one State to another. I shall content myself | 
with adducing an authority which Iam persuaded | 
will command the respect and veneration of that | 

entleman. It is contained in a cause recently 

ecided in the Supreme Court, and I am willing | 
that the argument shall rest upon it. I ask the | 
attention of the committee and of the gentleman 
from’ New York. to the opinions of the judges of | 
the Supreme Court of the United States upon this 
question. Justice McLean said: 
. “The power over slavery belongs to the States respect- 
ively... It is local in its character and in its effects; and the 
transfer or sate of slaves cannot be separated trom this pow- 
ey” St is, indeed, an essential part of it. Bach State has a 
right to protect itself against the avarice and intrusion of the 
slave dealers, to guard its citizens against the inconvenience į 
and danger of a slave population.” 

He maintained that this power “to prohibit sla- 

very, or regulate it,” may be exercised ‘* without 
trenching upon the commercial power of Con- 
gress.” Chief Justice Taney, in the same cause, 
said: 

t In my judgment, the power over this subject is exclu- 
sively with the several States; and each of them has a right 
to decide for itself whether it will, or will not, allow per- 
sons of this description to be brought within its limits from | 
another State, either forsale, or for any other purpose ; and | 
also to provide the manner and mode in which they may be 
introduced, and to determine their condition and treatment 
within their respective territories; and the action of the sev- 
eral States npon'this subject cannot be controlled by Con- 
gress, either by virtue of its power to regulate commerce, or i 

y- virtue of any other power conferred hy the Constitution 
of the United States.”? 

In this opinion concurred Justices Story, Thomp- 
son, Wayne, and McKinley. Justice Catron did 
not sit, from indisposition. Justice Barbour, of 
Virginia, died before the case was decided. Jus- 


| 
| 


| 
j 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
i 


|! Their peculiar domestic interests are guarantied by 


7 
and effect of these precedents I have considered, and |! 
I leave to be determined, by the argument I have | 
produced. As an original proposition, I should | 
have scouted the compromise. It is now offered | 
in a spirit of amity and concession; and if it be met 
in a corresponding spirit, it may be well for the re- 
pose and harmony of the Confederacy. I fear, but | 
hope it may be met in the spirit that prompts It. || 
Í cannot refrain, Mr. Chairman, from declaring || 
that these compromises, that all compromises, have 
proved to the South barren and hollow truces. They |i 
have brought no protection, no guarantees to her 
admitted, undeniable, constitutional rights. They 
have not even brought to her quietude, much less | 
security. Sir, the South has ever been subjected || 
to incessant agitation: to that eternal teasing and 
annoyance, which is the only species of warfare || 
upon her that is practicable, or dangerous to her i! 
1 
t 


institutions. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot help thinking that it was 
most unhappy counsels that induced the South to 
be party to any other compromise than the com- 
promises of the Constitution. Upon the basis of 
the Constitution alone can our rights rest securely, 
if secure they be. That instrument restricts south- 
ern property within no limits, confines it within no 
aréa, circumscribes it within no parallels of lati- |; 
tude. The southern States stand on a footing of 
proud equality with the other States of the Union. 


its provisions. This guarantee was demanded by 
the States of the South, and yielded by those of 
the North. Let no recreant son now surrender 
them. i} 
Sir, I utterly deny the power of Congress in en- 
acting “ needful rules and regulations” for a Ter- 
ritory, to exclude from it any species of property || 
which is tolerated in the States of this Union, and | 
which its inhabitants may desire to possess. If 
Congress have authority to exclude from the Ter- i 
ritories one description of property, it must have |} 
power to exclude any description of property. It 
can as well prohibit the introduction of the pro- 
perty of the North as that of the South. If it can | 
prevent the introduction of a slave, I should be 
glad to learn why it may not prevent that of a 
spinning jenny or a power loom. Itis not delega- 
ted to Congress to define the nature of the property 
which shall or shall not be held by the inhabitants 


tice Baldwin, of Pennsylvania, dissented, holding 
that the pe to regulate commerce was a nega- | 
tion to the States of regulating the sale and tratlic | 
in slavery between the States. i 
The annexation of Texas furnishes the next ex- | 
ample in our history. I will not undertake tosay | 
what motives, what views of national policy, in- | 
duced the annexation of that republic to the United ; 
States. That measure was advocated on grounds į 
that were peculiar to the different sections of this | 
Union. It was advocated with equal earnestness 
and zeal by the North and the West—by the Mid- 
die States and the South. I think I may fairly say it 
was not advocated on the ground that it would con- | 
tribute to the security and stability of the institution | 
of slavery. IfI were to undertake to say on what | 
principal ground, in my estimation, it was most ; 
especially advocated, I should say it was that | 
Great Britain should never plant her foot onanother 
rood of American soil. It was jealousy of that | 
gigantic and rapacious spirit of acquisition and ag- 
grandizement which has already extended British 
sway over sea and land in every clime and coun- 
try—that true American feeling which would re- 
sist as an aggression upon our free institutions 
the extension of British power on this continent— 
that was the great, the national motive, for the an- 
nexation of Texas, But Texas was an independ- 
ent republic. The overture of aunexation propo- 
sing that slavery should not exist above the line 
of 36° and 30’ north latitude, tendered the propo- 
sition as a treaty stipulation. She was competent 
to assent or to reject the proposition. 
ernment, and the people in their sovereign capaci- 
ty, chose to assent to the condition. There was | 
no constraint upon the unfettered will of her citi- 
zens. I now submit, that with no propriety can ! 
the annexation of Texas be urged as a precedent | 
to justify the restriction to which it is proposed to 
subject the inhabitants of the territory of Oregon. 
_ These, Mr. Chairman, are the precedents, in def- | 
erence to which I have ventured to offer the amend- | 
ment. which I had the honor to,submit. The force 


H sons or property—whether they combine the attri- 


The Gov- |! 


| laws, the condition of admitting a State into th 


of the Territories of the United States. Butif, as 


the argument of the nonslaveholding States main- 
tains, slaves are persons in whom property is 
‘claimed, I should be indebted to any gentleman 
who will cite the authority which empowers Con- || 
gress to exclude them from this Territory. That! 
persons from any particular State or section of the 
Union, should be denied access to a country which 
has been acquired by the common valor or treasure 
| of all—that they should be denied rights and priv- 
' ileges that are extended to all others, is an assump- 
i tion too monstrous to discuss, too absurd to con- 


fute. Whether slaves, then, be regarded as per- | 


f butes and qualities of both—I utterly deny the | 
i right of Congress to exclude them from the Terri- | 
| tories of the United States. 
| ‘The argument leads me to maintain a proposi- 
tion, which the flceting hour will allow me very 
| briefly to indicate, rather than discuss. It is, that | 
on the application of a State for admission into 
the Union, the duty and the jurisdiction of Con- 
gress are restricted to the simple inquiry, is its 
| form of government republican? This is the only | 
condition exacted by the Constitution. ‘The spe- | 
cification of a condition is, upon every principle of | 
just reasoning, the exclusion of all others. It is 
the negation of the power which might have been | 
implied in Congress to prescribe the terms of ad- | 
mitting a State. But if Congress may annex any j 
| 
i 
| 
i 
| 
| 


other condition than that which the Constitution | 
has provided, is it not clear and palpable that itj 
can prescribe any condition which its wantonness | 
or its caprice may suggest. If it can make the 

prohibition of slavery, by its Constitution and 

el 
Union, may it not require that the State shall l 
grant no charter of incorporation, or shall not } 
allow free and unrestricted suffrage? May it not | 
prescribe the qualifications that shall entitle its citi- i 
zens to the franchise of suffrage for the municipal || 
officers of the State as well as the qualifications to |) 
hold office in the State? This assumption would | 


| 
1 
1 
| 
| 
i 
i 


| sought to be impose 
: Territory, it will be, and ought to be, forever pre- 
i cluded. Another precedent—I believe the first 


| mise is applicable. ( 
| to consent—ay, urged voluntarily and gratuitously 


authorize Congress to demand that a State be shorn 
of its proportions and power, and dismantled. of 
its sovereignty, as the humiliating terms of its ad- 
mission into the Union. This is the inevitable 
and revolting result. The Constitution tolerates 
no such arbitrary power in any, in all the depart- 


|! ments of the Federal Government, thus to tyran- 


nize over States, or to subvert the great fundamental 
rights of sovereignty and self-government. 

But, sir, have gentlemen considered the legiti- 
mate consequences of the power they ascribe to 
Congress of controlling the domestic policy of 
States, and prescribing the form of their constitu- 
tions by the invidious means of legislation for 
the Territories? Are they aware that the argu- 
ment which asserts the power of Congress to pro- 
hibit slavery in the Territories, equally maintains 
its right to establish it? If it can make the intro- 


‘ duction of slaves unlawful, cannot it legalize it, 


and command their introduction? If Congress 
can require the citizen to surrender his slave as 
the condition of settlementin a Territory, cannot 
Congress make the possession of slaves the con- 


i dition of settlement? If Congress can exclude 
| slaveholders, cannot it admit only them, and ex- 


clude all non-slaveholders? These consequences 
seem to be the unavoidable results of the argument. 
But I totally and utterly reject and repudiate this 
alarming pretension to do the one or the other; or 


| to interfere, in the least degree, with the subject in 


the States or Territories. : 

Lam aware, Mr. Chairman, that some. of my. 
southern friends entertain doubts whether the 
amendment which I have deemed it my duty to 
propose was not ill-timed and injudicious. Iam 
equally aware that efforts have been made ina 
quarter, which exerts some influence upon public 
apinion at the South, to silence its voice upon this 
question; and those who have had the manliness 
not to heed such counsels, have been deemed indis- 
creet representatives of the rights of the South. 
But, sir, I should not have acquitted myself of my 
duty to my constituents if, at a crisis like the pres- 
ent, I had not warned them of the danger that 
threatens the South. This is not only the appro- 
priate time, but the only time, when the proposi- 
tion raised by that amendment could have been 
introduced. It is to be raised now, or it never can 
be raised. I do not hesitate to declare, that if the 
South does not now protest against the restriction 

J open the inhabitants of this 


precedent—will be established of excluding, by 
the agency of Congress, slavery from a Territory 
of the United States—a Territory to which neither 
the ordinance of 1787 nor the Missouri compro- 
And the South is called upon 


to consent—that its citizens shall be put under this 
ban. The whole territory of Oregon lies above 
the line of the Missouri compromise, and the 
amendment simply recites that fact, in terms that 
imply that the line of that compromise should apply 
to Oregon, and any otber territory that shall here- 
after be acquired by the United States. The events 
of the last few years induced me to believe that it 
was due to the South that we should havea renewal 
of the compromise—a “ fresh understanding of the 
bargain;” and that we should have it this day— 
this hour. 

Mr. Chairman, the representative from a south- 
ern State has slept upon his post of duty, who has 
not, for the last three years, seen, in the distance, 
the approach of a crisis which portends fearful dis- 
asters to the country. I had not occupied a seat 
in this Hall ten days, before I saw that a great 
popular movement in the northern States was in 
progress, which, if not met with a bold and un- 
blenching spirit by the South, would draw into its 
vortex elements that would defy opposition and 
resistance. I shall be pardoned a brief allusion to 
some of the events which have marked its progress. 
Three years ago incendiary documents, disguised 
in the form of petitions and memorials to Congress, 
were excluded this Hall. That barrier has been 
broken down. Simultaneously with the reception 
of such documents, the State of Massachusetts—a 
State no less influential on account of her high in- 
telligence, than the moral force of a united people— 
by her Legislature, solemnly proposed to disturb 


that compromise of the Constitution which pro- 
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vides the basis of representation in Congress. This i 
assault upon the institutions of the South was re- 
elled. During the last session of Congress, the 
resident,in a special message, asked an appropria- 
tion of two millions of dollars to enable him to con- 
clude a treaty of peace and boundary with Mexico. 
It was well understood, that by such treaty, the 
United States expected to acquire some of the 
northern departments of Mexico; particularly Cali- 
fornia and New Mexico. A bill to make the appro- 
priation was under discussion, when a democratic 
representative from Pennsylvania [Mr. Witmor] 
rose in his place, and moved an amendment, by 
which slavery should be forbidden in any coun- 
try that should be acquired from Mexico by the |! 
treaty thus to be concluded. The country was en- || 
gaged in a war with a foreign nation—the appro- | 
priation was believed necessary to obtain an early | 
and satisfactory peace—in the war the South had | 
contributed its full proportion of troops—they had 
been gallantly led to the battle-field and to victory : 
by a southern officer—and that occasion was seized H 
for a blow to the South bythe hand of a Demo- : 

crat: 
_Sir, I shall never forget, that upon that occa- 
Sion, a member from Indiana [Mr. Wick] moved |} 
i 


i 
| 
j 


i 
| 
j 


the Missouri compromise as an amendment to 
the proposition of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, and I well remember how that compromise 
was repudiated. I remember, moreover, that when 
the bill referred to was introduced in this Hall, 
gentlemen from the eastern States, and gentlemen 
from the western States, on the opposite side of: 
the House, clamored in denunciation of the whole 
proposition; and as soon as the amendment of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania prevailed, they 
wheeled about and voted with alacrity for it. So 
eee to the North was this measure, that a 
gentleman from New York—a Democratic repre- 
sentative—had deemed it his duty, at least had 
thought proper, to introduce a similar bill, for an 
appropriation of money to enable the President to | 
negotiate a treaty with Mexico, with the proposi- || 
tion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania ingraft- | 
ed upon it. He failed of the requisite majority to 
suspend the rules for the reception of his bill. | 
‘That proposition will yet be thrustupon this House | 
before this session closes, and I tell the South it is 
time to look to it. If the language which we hear 
every day in this Hall is not empty and idle men- 
ace, this ostracism of the South will yet be inflict- 
ed, What are the declarations all around me— 
from members of the Whig, as well as of the 
Democratic party—from the North, from the East, 
and from the West? Why, that the South need 
never hope again to see slavery tolerated in any 
territory to be acquired by treaty or by conquest. |! 
I will not say that this is the unanimous declara- | 
tion of the West. I trust it is not; and I have in 
my eye some patriotic exceptions. But the gen- | 
tleman from Maine, (Mr. Hamuin,] a Democratic | 
and prominent representative from that State, con- | 
curred with others in announcing this to be the 
deliberate and unalterable determination of the 
North. We are told from these sections—it has ! 
been boldly proclaimed in debate—that the line of ; 
` the Missouri compromise shall never be applied to | 
any new territory. The resolutions of annexation | 
provide that new States may be formed within the |! 
limits of the State of Texas, and admitted into the ;' 
Union on an equal footing with the other States. || 
This is the compact; but I tell the South, that no | 
such State will be permitted to enter this Union, as a || 
slave-holding State. The vote upon the admission | 
of Texas—the vote upon the admission of Florida— |! 
ali the indications of popular sentiment in the | 
northern States,—demand and justify this declara- |; 
tion, If, with these facts before their cyes; if, with | 
these threats ringing in their ears, the southern | 
States do not break the fatal spell that benumbs the | 
spirit and paralyzes the energy of their people—if | 
they do not now gird on their armor, and strike for | 
defence of their homes and altars, they are destined 
to be the scene of a conflict of races, whose atro- | 
cities and horrors will find no parallel in the bloody | 
and servile drama of St. Domingo. What! shall | 
we cherish the fatal delusions of hope until our | 
dwellings are wrapt in flames, and our hearth- 
stones drenched in the blood of our wives and 
children? God forbid! ‘$ Now’s the day, and | 
now’s the. hour.” : | 
Sir, let no man‘do me the wrong of imputing to 


1 
Hi 
Hi 


| But if I have never introduced this subject in de- 


. . . st) | 
‘The Senate having under consideration the Bill) 


me the gratuitous and untimely agitation of this 
mighty question. “Thou can’st not say I did it.” |! 
I appeal to every gentleman who has been contem- |! 
porary with nre, to bear me witness, that my voice || 
has never been heard, but on one occasion, within {| 
these walls, on the subject of slavery. That occa- 
sion was the discussion which grew out of the 
attempt to repeal the rule excluding Abolition pe- 
titions. In that debate, it had been, as I thought, 
most needlessly thrust into the argument, and I 
uttered the indignant sentiments of my heart. 


bate, I will not shrink from its vindication on all 
fit and proper occasions; and I should have been 
recreant to the affections of kindred and home, 
remiss in my first and highest duty to my country- 
men and constituents, had I failed to speak on this 
occasion. 

Sir, let me now warn the North, that the South || 
will meet, with the unbroken front and unfaltering 


j by volunteer forces. 


spirit of a people united by aggressions, the crisis || 
they have brought upon her. She has no traitor- |! 
ous son here to be false to his own honor, or faith- |, 
less to her safety—none at home to betray his |: 
blood and his native land. With united counsels ;; 


and a just cause, Í have a proud confidence and a}; 


| stedfast faith that she will ever be found equal to |: 
t her destiny, whatever ordeal or peril may await! 


her. 
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REMARKS OF REVERDY JOHNSON, || 


OF MARYLAND, 
In rie Senare, January 22, 1847. 


from the House of Representatives, to raise for | 
a limited time an additional Military Force, and 
for other purposes— i 


Mr. R. JOHNSON observed, that in what he | 
was about to say, he should not confine himself to 
the immediate question before the Senate, which l 
was the amendment proposed by the Senator from |; 
Kentucky to the amendment of the Senator from 
Texas, but should address his observations in part, 
to the other question growing out of the general | 
subject. The question presented to them involved | 
a consideration of expediency, as well as one of 2 |; 
constitutional character, and the question of expe- |! 
diency was applicable to the general question |; 
arising upon the bill; and what he proposed to say | 
upon that question, he should say briefly, after dis- | 
posing of the other. $ 

It had been argued very forcibly by the Senator | 
from Michigan, and with equal force by the Sena- | 
tor from North Carolina, and he should not have; 
thought it necessary, therefore, to say a word re-; 
garding it, but that he found there was still a con- | 
trary opinion prevailing with some members of the |; 
Senate. The Congress of the United States was || 
invested with the exclusive power of raising and | 


supporting armies, and they were also clothed | 
with the power of calling out the militia. They} 
were empowered to call into service the militia, for | 
the purpose of suppressing insurrection, repelling | 
invasion, and enforcing the execution of the law. | 
There, their power terminated. The commission- 
ing of officers of the militia belonged to the several | 
States, according to the laws of those Statesin which | 
they were enrolled. The power of raising armies 
was given to Congress for a purpose entirely differ- 
ent from that given to call on the States for militia— 
it was given with a national object, to be exerted by | 
the nation itself in its aggregate capacity, and the! 
army when called into service under that power, | 
became the property of the United States. The 
men inlisted became the soldiers of the United 
States, and the officers thus commissioned neces- 
sarily became the officers of the United States. 
There were but these two descriptions of forces | 
known to the Constitution, which they were au- || 
thorized to bring into the field: first, the militia,in |: 
the sense of the term as used in the constitution; | 
and the army, in contradistinction to the militia. || 
One of two things was true: either the officers to il 
be appointed under this bill were militia officers, | 
and to be commissioned under State authority; or | 
they were officers belonging to the army, and their ! 
appointments were to be made by the President. i| 
The Senator from Texas proposed that the com- |! 


| panies should elect their own officers, and when 


the several regiments met. together, they should 
elect their field officers, which election was to ‘be: 
certified to the President, whose duty it should be, 
not to exercise his discretion over the subject and: 
satisfy himself that they were the persons proper’ 
to be appointed, but to commission. them without 
any such examination. He wguld ask the Senay: 
tor from Texas whether he supposed it would ‘be 
competent for Congress to provide that district’ 
judges should be appointed by the people? Or cüs: 
tom-house officers, or postmasters, or marshals?’ 
He believed that the experience of all times, if 
fairly consulted, would demonstrate, that for such 
awar as that in which the nation was now enga- 
ged, the least efficient, the most dangerous ‘and 
expensive course was, to attempt to carry ition” 
No man felt more proud 
than he did at the successes which attended: the 
action of our volunteer forces in Mexico; but it 
was impossible that they could receive the dis- 
cipline which would render them as efficient in an 
enemy’s country as regular troops. How were 
the companies raised? By a system more or less 
of electioneering; and the man who procured his 
commission in that way must feel, to some extent, 
anderan obligation; he must feel that he was respon- 
sible to those who elected him, or that he would be 
! so when the war was terminated. That description 
i of force was only intended by the framers. of the 
i Constitution to meet a sudden crisis, in order to 
defend the country when time did not permit the > 
preparation of a force of a different description. 
The people of the United States were jealous of 


| standing armies; they were averse to keeping such ` 


armies in the field, unless necessity deman ed its à 
and to guard against the possible mischief which 


; might arise from the want of a standing army, it 


was provided that Congress might call in’ the 
aid of militia. Je was contemplated that there 
should be a reasonable confidence reposed in the 
head of the nation; and so far from refusing, in 


i the present emergency, the troops asked for by 


the President, he thought they ought to be granted 
by acclamation. The Senator from Connecticut 
seemed disposed to withhold what he considered 
would be an increase of patronage from the Exec- 
utive; but be doubted very much whether the Ex- 
ecutive would be strengthened by such patronage; 
for if it were true, as was supposed by the Sen- 
ator from Texas, that when this bill should be: 
passed, thousands would be anxious to get com- 


i missions in the army, then it would be. equally 


true that thousands who came to get commissions 


| would go away disappointed, and be found in the 
i ranks of the opposition, if there was to be any 


opposition to Mr. Polk at any future election. To 
carry on the war in which we were at present ‘ 
engaged, it was necessary that the whole power 
of the government should be put forth, for the 
people of Mexico, finding themselves invaded, 
and believing such invasion to be unjust, were 
ready to rise en masse, and with their capacity for 


‘| endurance, and courage and military talents, such 


as it was, they were not to be conquered’in a 
day. Whatever he might have thought of thé 
prudence of the President in moving the troops to 
the Rio Grande, and how unnecessary he might 
have thought that moyement to be, and however 
clear he might be that the effect of that movement 
was to bring on the war, it was not now a time to 
speculate upon it. The Co#gress of the United 
States, by a vote approaching almost to unanimity, 
passed the act of 13th May, 1846, in the first section 
of which it was declared that, for the purpose of 
enabling the Government of the United States to 
prosecute said war to a speedy and successful 'ter- 
mination, fifty thousand men and ten million dollars 
should be granted. The war, then, was to go on 
until it terminated successfully. What would bea 
successful termination of this war? What did Con- 
gress declare it for? He eared not under what cir- 
cumstances it was declared, what did they declare 
it for? For the idle purpose of marching troops 
into Mexico and back again? Of subjecting our 
men to the dreadful diseases of the climate, or to 
the hazards and perils of battle? Or was it the pur- 
pose to drive back the invaders of our soil, and to 
drive them back by such a force and in such a 
manner as would compel them to come to terms? | 
The duty of the Government of the United States, 
and of the people of the United States, if they were 
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suceessfyl termi 


they 


revenue, 
Mr. SPEIGHT. Means will bẹ furnished, 
Mr.JOHNSON. Yes; provided we can borrow, 
the. money, |. — . 

“What. he meant to say. was, that it was the duty 
of. the: Congress of, the United States at once and 
promptly, to levy taxes. They had been recently, 

. told by a.quasi authority, that in the tariff act of 
6, a margin was left to be filled up, and that arti- 
now, in, the free list, in case of war, were to be 
taxed, to meet.the exigencies of that war; but, as yet, 
they had seen no proposition to fll up that margin: 
ng. proposition to tax the free list. Why should 
not tea and coffee be taxed? It had been said that 
it would, be an obnoxious duty. He did not think 
so, He thought ita libel upon the patriotism of 
the, people to suppose that they would not bear any 
amount of taxation deemed to be necessary for the 
vindjeation of the national houor. Men were pre- 


senting themselves by hundreds and by thousands, | 


o peril their lives to sustain the coun- 
fam Would, it be a very great. thing to 
demand of them to pay a small tax upon tea and 
coffee?, If there was a part of the habitable globe 
in, which national honor was prized more than 
in any other, it was that part in which we lived. 
If there were any people living who would feel 
more. deeply than any other, national degradation, 
it was: the people of the United States. If there 
were any people upon the face of the globe who 
would call to sterner account their agents, who 
suffered the bonor of the country to be assailed 
from any apprehensions that the people would not 
submit to the imposition of a few cents in the way 
of tax, it was the people of the United States. Lay 
on the taxes, then; take the articles from the free 
list, and subject them to duty. Believing, as he 
did, that no possible mode for bringing this war 
to that kind of termination which Congress, by the 
act of. 13th of May, 1846, declared that that act 
was passed to accomplish, viz: a successful one— 
but. by bringing the whole power of the Govern- 
ment to act, he was for giving the force asked for by 


the President, and as much more as the exigencies | 


of the case might demand. 
If they would bat get rid of the sub-treasury act, 
they. would get as much money as they might 


want, and they might marshal to the field a force of | 


fifty thousand troops, and let Mexico sce that it was 


our determination and our ability to have all the |! 


troops that would answer our purpose. Whatever 
might.have been. the differences heretofore, one fact. 
they could not forget—there isa war existing,- And. 
they could not help seging, also, that if it is suffer- 
ed to terminate. otherwise than successfully, the 
national honor. will be tarnished, They could not 


bring back the troops, nor yet simply hold the ter- į 


ritory already occupied, without showing to the 
civilized world that we were beaten in this conflict 
or that territory was our object, and that having 
obtained that, we are satisfied. There was not one 
of the thousands over whom the flag of our coun- 
try now so proudly floats, who would not then. 
cease to regard it as a type of the nation’s power 
and glory. 
home, nor any of the ten thousand to be found 
in other nations, who were looking with pride and 
gratification at the glory achieved by our arms in 
this war,who would not bowdown with humiliation, 
when they shall hear that the troops of their coun- 
try have been withdrawn, and the war with Mexi- 


? 
T 


co has not. been brought to a successful termina- || 


tion.. There might be differences of opinion in the 
United States as to the. origin of this wars yet if he 


gto. the instincts of. their, origin, was. to bring. 


There was no American citizen at |i 


‘had any knowledge of the character of its people, 


e they. would not hear. dajly. aspirations to 
caven for the. success, of the American arms. 

: Mr. J. should, vote for the bill as it came from. 
‘the committee, hecause he believed it to be im- 
‘finitely preferable in that shape, than if amended, 


in which it will be in, the power. of the Executive. 


of the world, to glory or to shame.” He could 


say, as one, the honor of the nation must and shall 
.be maintained, as far as depended upon him, no 


ti 
\ 


Senate ready to. prefer the bill as it came. from, the 


offered. 


ENTIFIC MAPS. - 


In Senare, Tuesday, February 2, 1847. 


| The following Resolution being under considera- 
i tion: 


t 
i 


į eontract with Mr. Charles Preuss for constructing atopo- 
i graphical map of the great central section of the Rocky 
; Mountains, with the lateral and rib mountains on cach side, 
i down to the edge of the Great Plains on the east, and to 
| Great Salt Lake on the west, and showing the headwaters 
| of all the great rivers rising ih that section of the Rocky 
| Mountains, and flowing to the Pacific Ocean and to the 
Mississippi; to be compiled from the feid notes, journals, 
and sketches of Lioutenant Colonel Trémont, and his assist- 
ant, Charles Preuss; the said map, besides the topography 
+ of the country, to show the results of the astronomigal, 
| barometrical, meteorological, botanical, geological, and 
other seicntifie observatious of Lieutenant Colonel Prémont, 
so as to exbibit the latitude and Jongitude of remarkabic 
places, the elevations of the country, the temperature of the 
air, and state of the weather; also eharacteristi¢ trees, 
i plants, flowers, and grasses; characteristic minerals, fossils 
earths, and rocks; with remarks to show the woodland and 
prairies, Tudian tribes, gane, &e.; with ube additions which 
the present expedition of Lieutenant Colonel Frémont may 
conpribute to the work. Also, a map of Oregon and Cati- 
fornia in the same style, from the materials of the same ex- 
i plorer, and other authentic sources. 

Mr. BENTON said the resolution proposed the 
‘| compilation of the maps; the publication would be 
la separate question hereafter. At present the mo- 
| tion was to compile the maps from the materials 
on hand, and from those which the present expe- 
dition of Colonel Frémont might. add to them— 
the compilation to be made by Mr. Charles Preuss, 
the assistant of Colonel I. in his two first expedi- 
tions, and who has just compiled, under the order 
of the Senate, the extended topographical map 
of the road from Missouri to Oregon, and of the 
| country, upon a breadth of many miles, through 
which it passes. Theabsence of Colonel I. makes 
no difference; so full and accurate are his notes, 


| 
i 


do it with the fulness and accuracy of Mr. Preuss, 


and faithful codperator in the collection of these 
rich and varied materials.* The compilation he 


under the modest name of a road, presents a wide 
view of the country through which it passes, and, 
at every step, is luminous with science. Upon 


thousand, it is resplendent with science. The 
results not merely of geography and of topogra- 
phy, but of all the kindred natural sciences are 


* “Tn sketching the topographical features of the country, 
a branch of scieuce in which he had been. professionally 
educated, Mr. Charles Preuss has been my assistant in both 
{| expeditions; and to his extraordinary skill, supported by the 
i} pleasure he felt in the execution of his duties, J am indebted 
tor the continuous topographical sketches of the regions 
through which we passed, and which were never inter- 
rupted by any extremity of fatigue or privation.””—-Fyémond’s 
Report. - bii 


i there was not a family into which they might go, ! 


as proposed by the.Senator from. Texas. And he | 
invoked; the Senate not to put itselfin a condition, | 


matter at what cost. He hoped, therefore, that it ; 
would be found that there was a majority of the.| 


committee, to-any other proposition that could be į 


FREMONT’S TOPOGRAPHICAL AND SCI- | 


Resolved, That the Seeretary of the Senate be dirceted to | 


and so clear the pencil sketches which accompany | 
them, that any skilful draughtsman may, at any | 
time, make the compilation; but no one can ever. 


himself a most skilful topographer, and the long | 
has just made of the topographical map of the road | 
to Oregon, and of the country through which it} 


passes, is at once both an evidence of his skill and | 
a sample of the work yet to be done. That map, į 


a breadth of some fifty miles, and a length of two | 


; : 
there. Astronomy, geology, geometry, botany, 
meteorology, ate all there, with the names and, 
abodes of savage tribes, and the range of the w 
ammals upon which they live. Latitudes and. 
longitudes of remarkable. places, are accurately. 
given from celestial observations carefully made, 
with standard instruments. The elevations, of; 
mountains, plains, and. valleys, barometrically: 
taken, are fully noted. Fossils and minerals have 
their localities indicated. Characteristic plantsy. 
flowers, trees, grasses, soils, earths, rocks, and, 
stones, appear in their. proper places. The phe- 
nomena of the heavens, and of the air, are so. 
regularly, noted that, upon. the. whole. line of ex- 
ploration, and:at every encampment, or. noonday 
halt, and. all under its proper date and place, may 
be seen the degree of the air’s temperature, the dim. 
rection of the wind, if any, andthe actual state of 
the weather—whether, clear, cloudy, rain, hail, 
snow, or sunshine. The natural history of the 
country may be studied, and even an almanac 
constructed, for nearly two thousand miles of prai- 
ries and mountains, on a view, of this road map. 
It is a new thing, and an era in our conception of 
map making, and belongs toa school of which 
originality and science are the characteristics, and 
of which the illustrious Humboldt is the great, 
illustration. Two thousand miles of this work 
has been done: eight thousand. more remain to be 
compiled; and. for this. compilation. the order is 
now asked. All this refers to the first, and second 
expeditions: the third, (in which, the adventurous 
explorer has. been engaged for, nearly. twa. years, 
and intended. hy him to be the crowning work of 
his labors,) if it survives all the accidents of way 
and exploration, may add eight or ten. thousand 
miles more, and arrive in time to be ingrafted, on 
-the maps now proposed to be compiled. The 
three expeditions. of Colonel F. will present near. 
twenty thousand miles of scientific explorations, 
under every imaginable form of danger and of 
hardship; maintaining all the while a military at~ 
titude against savage tribes and Mexican per- 
fidy; and, as an episode, conquering California, 
with a handful of men, and in a few brief days, 
and while four thousand: men were preparing in. 
the United States to go forth to conquer it. The 
amount of labor performed by Colonel Frémont in 
these three expeditions probably exceeds what was 
ever done in. the same space of time by any- indi- 
vidual“; and the object of this motion is to give to 
science, and to the warld, the. benefit.of these stu- 
pendous labors. I say.to give! and mean it in the 
proper sense of the word; far, Colonel Frémont-has. 
not deemed it right to take out a copyright on what 
was done under a commission from the Government, 
and at its expense; and, on his return from each 
expedition, regularly delivers up to his Govern- 
mentall the fruits of his labors, to be made pub- 
lic if Congress thinks fit; and thus to pass, with- 
out price or impediment, into the general mass of 
human knowledge. The present motion is to 
bring to light, and to make available to science, a 
mass of materials now lying idle in the notes ang 
sketch books of his two first expeditions, and to 
embody them in skeleton maps, to be filled up 
and completed with the fruits of the third expedi- 
tion, now nearly two years.in progress, | 

The resolution contemplates.the compilation of 
two maps: one ona very large scale, and.in all the 
detail of topographical description, to. exhibit. the 
greatcentral section of the Rocky Mountains, with 
its passes, peaks, and coves—its lakes of fresh and 
salt water—its mineral springs—its grassy valleys-— 
and the. approximating headwaters. of: the: great 
rivers which rise opposite to each.in that elevated: 
central region of the North. American. Cordilleras, 
and thence flow east and west to the rising and to 
the setting sun. Great errors will. be corrected, 
and many wonders of nature will. be brought. to 
light by, this topographical exhibition of the.actual 
character of that great central section of the Rocky 
Mountains. Frozen sterility is. the character at- 


* Ifto these three expeditions, in. which he was the leader, 
be.added three other tabors in which he was subordinate, to 
wit: two years topographical surveying with Mr. Nicollet, 
in the basin of the Upper Mississippi; one year’s work in 
the. Cherokee nation, under Captain Williams, who was 
killed at Monterey ; aud one yeat’s civil engineering in the 
mountains of the Carolinas: if these four years’ labors be 
added to the other five, it may be assumed that this young 
'| explorer has done more work than any other man of his age’ 
il ever did in the world. 
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tributed to.it: on the contrary, fertile and pleasant: 
valleys-abound, inviting the. residence. of civilized: 
map, and rivalling. the beauties and the grandeur 
of Switzerland, ‘The valleys of the head streams, 
of the Great, Platte, the Arkansas, and: of. the. 
Grand River Fork of the. Colorado. of: the West, 
and ofthe three magnificent coves, or parks, in 
which they. separately, collect their first’ waters, 
each larger than a. Swiss.canton, walled in by arim. 
of snow-clad- mountains, rising: three thousand feet. 
above: their own elevation of seven thousand, and. 
each discharging its waters.in.a, bold. river-through, 
a single gate, and- in,oppasite directions: these.val-. 
leys.and.parks.are.part of:the wonders of this great 
central section of these mountains, and deserve to 
be seen in the pencil: sketches of-the explorer, as 
well as to be read of, in. his fresh descriptions writ- 
ten on the ground; for in that way was his narra- 
tive composed., At page 281 of his Report, and 
on his return.from, his second expedition, and un- 
der the dates of June llth, 12th, 13th, 14th, and 
15th, he thus speaks of some of these wonders and 
beauties of the mountains: 


s* Yesterday and to-day we have had before our eyes the | 
high mountains which divide the Pacifie from the Missis- 
sippi waters; aud entering here among the lower spurs, or 
foot hills of the range, the face of the country began to im- | 
prove with a magical rapidity. Not only the river bottoms, | 
but the bills, were covered with grass; and among the usuai | 
varied flora of the mauntain region, these were occasionally 
blae with the showy bloom of a lupinus. In the course of 
the morning we had the first glad view of buffalo, aud wel- 
comed the appearance of two old builis with as much joy 
aş if they had.been. messengers from home; and when we 
descended ty noon on St. Vrain’s fork, an auent of Green 
river, the hunters brought in mountain sheep and the meat 
of two fat buils. Fresh entrails inthe river showed us that 
there were Indians above ;.and, at evening, judging it un- 
safe to encamp in. the bottoms, which were wooded only- 
with willow thickets, we ascended to the spurs above, and 
forted strongly in a small aspen groye, near to which was 
a.spring of cold water, Tne hunters kilted twa fine cows. 
near the camps A baud of.clk broke out: of a.neighboriug 
groves antelopes were running over the. hills; and on the 
oppusite river plains, herds of buffalo were raising clouds of 
dust. The country here appeared more variously stocked 
with game, than any part. of the Rocky Mountains we had 
visited; and its abundance is owing to the excellent pas- 
turage, and its dangerous character as.a-war ground. 

c June 13.—There was snow here near our, mountain i 
camp, and the morning, was beantiful-and cool. Leaving || 
St, Vrain’s fork, we took. our way directly towards the sum- 
mit of the dividing ridge. The bottoms of the streams and 
level places were wooded with aspens; and as we neared | 
the sumnnit, we entered again the piney region. Wehada 
delightful morning’s ride, the ground aifording us an excel- 
Jent-bridle path, and reached the sumwit towards midday, 
at an elevation. of 8,000 feet. With joy and exultation we 
saw ourselves once more ou the top of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and beheld a little stream taking its course towards 
thé rising sun. It was an afituent of the Platte, called Pul- 
Tams fork, and we descended to noon upon it, Itis a pretty 
stream, twenty yards broad, and bears the name of a trap- 
per who, some years since, was killed here by the Gros 

Pentre Indians. i 

“ fssuing from the pines in the afternoon, we saw spread. 
out before us. the valley of the. PJatte, with the pass of the į 
Medicine Butte beyond, and some of the Sweet Water 
mountains ; but a smoky haziness in the air entirely ob- 
seuted the Wind River chain. 

«© We were now about two degrees south of the South 
Pass, and our. course home would have been castwardly 5 ; 
but that wonld have taken us over ground already examined, | 
and therefore without the interest which would excite cu- 
riosity. Southwardly there were objects worthy to be ex- 
plored, to wit: the approximation of the headwaters of three 
different rivers—the Platte, the Arkansas, and.the Grand 
River fork of the Rio Colorado of the Gulf of California; the | 
Passes at the heads of these rivers; and the three remark- | 
able mountain coves, called Parks, in which they took their | 
rise. One of these Parks was, of course; on. the western 
side. of the dividing ridge; and a visit to.it would require us.; 
once more to cross the summit of the Rocky Mountains to 
the West, and then to re-cross to the east; making, in all, 
with the transit we had just accomplished, three crossings of 
that mountain in this section. ofits course. But, no matter. 
The coves, the heads of. the rivers, the approximation of 
their waters, the practicability of the mountain passes, and 
the locality of the THREE PARKS, were all objects of in- 
terest, and, although well known to hunters and trappers, 
were. unknown to science and to history. We therefore 
changed our course, and turned up the valley.of the Platte, 
instead of going down it. i 

“ We crossed several small afluents, and again made a 
fortified camp in a grove, The. country had now become 
very beautiful—rich in water, grass, and game; and to these 
were added the charm of scenery and pleasant weather, 

“June 14.—Our route this morning Jay along the foot af the 
mountain, over the long low spurs which sloped gradually 
down to the river, forming tbe broad valley ofthe Platte. The 
country is beautifully watered. In. almost every hollow ran 
a élear, cool mountain stream; and in the course of the 
morning we crossed seventeen, several of them being large 

, creeks, forty to. fifty feet wide, wig a swift current, and tol- 
“erably deep, These were variously wooded with. groves of. 
aspen. aad cotton-wood, with willow, cherry, and other 
shrubby-trees. Buffalo, antelope, and elk, were frequent 
during the day; and, in their abundance, the latter sometimes 

reminded us.slightly of.the Sacramento valley. 

«We halted a} noon on Potter’s fork—a.clear and swift- 


stream, forty yards wide, and in many, places deep enough 
.to swim our animals;’and in the evening encamped ona 


‘many. trees recently. cut,down. by-the. beaver. 


‘the country presenting much the same appearance, except 
‘ofthe creeks, were broad, and afforded good pasture grounds, 


“neck, but it slipped off, and he escaped into the dense thick- 


-enty yards, except where widened by frequent islands. 


iwith-groves.of large willow. 


Í to the scientific explorer. 


‘lake, but also to view its form, and to contemplate 


pretty-stream, where.there were several‘ beaver dams, and 
We gave:to 
this. the name of Beaver Dan creek, as.now.they-are be- 
coming sutiiciently rare to distinguish by their name. the 
streams on which they are found: ` In this mountain they 
occurred more abundantly than-elsewhere-in al ourjourney, 
in whieh their vestiges.had been seareely. seen. 

“The next day we continued our. journey. up the valley, 


that the grass was more scanty on the ridges, over which 
was spread a.scrubby growth of sage}. but still the bottoms 


We had an animated chase after agrizzly bear this morning,, 
which we tried to lasso. Fuentes threw the lasso upon his 


ets of the creek, into which we did not like to venture. Our 
course in the afternoon brought us te the main Platte river, 
here a handsome stream, with a uniform breadth of sev- 
It 
was apparently deep, with a moderate current, and wooded 


« The valley narrowed as wa ascended, and presently de- 
generated into a gorge, through which the river passed as. 
through agate. We.entered it, and. found ourselves in the 
New Park—a beautiful cireniar valley of thirty miles djame- 
ter, walled in all round with snowy mountains, rich with 
water and with grass, fringed with pine on the mountain 
sides.below the snow line, and a paradise to all grazing ani- 
mals. ‘The Indian. name for it signifies. “ cow lodge,” of || 
which our own may be considered a transiation; the enclo- 
sure, the grass, the water, and the herds of buffalo roaming | 
over it, naturally presenting the idea of a park. We halted | 
for the night just. within the gate, and expected, as usual, to 
see herds of buffalo; but an Arapahoe village had heen be- 
fore us, and nat one was to beseen, ‘Latitude of the encamp- 
ment 40° 52 44”, Elevation by the boiling point 7,720 feet, 

“It is from this elevated cove, and fram the gorges of the 
surrounding mountains, and some Jakes within their bosams, 
that.the Great Platte river. collects its first waters, and asz. 
sumes its first form; and certainly noriyer.coutd ask amore. 
beautiful origin.” 

This must do fora sample, and is sufficient to 
explode the erroneous idea of frozen sterility which 
the lack-of information has. permitted ta be attribu- 
ted to these magnificent mountains. 

Not to speak of others, the Great Salt Lake is 
another of these wonders of nature, in this section 
of. the Rocky Mountains, now. to be completely 
brought to light. Its eastern shore was examined 
by Colonel Frémont in his second expedition: the 
western has been explored by him in the present 
one; and while I have some notes of his own in 
relation to it, I choose rather, on this occasion, to 
read a passage from a private letter from one of. || 
his party, that the Senate may see how these 
things appear.to the common observer, who could. 
have no theories or systems to support, as well as 
It isa letter from Mr. 
Henry King, of Georgetown, in this District, to 
his father. and mother, and-is dated March.30th, 
1846, on the Rio Sacramento in the Upper Cali- 
fornia: 

“ At the Great Salt Lake, the captain, with five hunters 
and myself, started on an exploring expedition, taking our. 
(gum cloth) cylinder boat along. The-lake is probably one 
hundred ‘and fifty miles long and fifty broad, with several 
large islands-in it. We forded over a portion of the lake 
from the information gathered from an Indian, riding about 
two miles on a solid salt crust, with from three to five 
(inches) of water on top. The salt ernst was the best imi- 
tation of ice that I ever saw. We had to ride through the 
brine about two miles to the islands, and to our great sur- 
prise we found a large herd of antelopes: how. they got there- 
is a mystery, We also found two springs of fresh water on 
one side-of the island. The next. day, having rigged our- 
boat, we embarked-on. the deep, with the intention of sail- 
ing about ten miles to a large island; but it began to blow a 
gale; our boat was unmanageable, and we retumed to the 
island we had left. We were-three days upon this island, 
taking the height of the mountains, and the bearings to the 
various islands, and to the ridge of mountains. on the other 
side of the. lake.” i 


Such are-some of the wonders of.this vast solu- 
tion of salt, resting in some places on solid forma- 
tions of salt, which this young man speaks of, not 
with the language of science, but in the accents of į 
truth, and which must excite our desire not only 
to see the full description of the qualities of the: 


i 


the region which incloses it. One of the maps | 
which I propose to have compiled will include this 
lake, and with the results of the present expedi- 
tion, added to those of the former, will complete 
the revelation of its existence and-character. . 
The second of the maps proposed to be compiled 
is one which is intended ‘to include the whole cen- į! 
tral western slope of our continent, from the sum- 
mit. of the Rocky Mountains to the shore of the 
Pacific, and-between the grandly-marked natural, 


Fuea on one hand, and the Gulf of California on i 
the other: it is a map of Oregon and California, 


| embracing: seventeen degrees. of: latitmde, and cows 


| Mexicans of California. d 
| March, on the borders of Oregon: the episode of 
. the Californian conquest was. not enacted until: 


| phy of aboriginal or Indian names of places, 
| dians, and-all\ people in their primitive or early: 
t ‘4 | state, give significant names—names. descriptive of: 
| as- well as national, boundaries of the Straits of |! 


ering-about. all, that: is. worth having in that part 
our America. Geography is still. incite infancy: im 
that-vastregion, Under the jealous: dominion: of 


| Spain and Mexico, the greater, part of it wag’ a 


sealed book. Even. the labors. of the Jesuit Fax. 
thers, founders of the missions.in the Alia. Califor-: 
nia, have been buried in the depdts.of geographical: 
collections. in. the city of: Mexico. Colonel: Erê- 
mont, atthe hazard-oflife and. character, and facing, 
death.in every form. in: which it could.be.met, has. 
opened:some leaves.of.this book, and.revealed are- 
gion of violent-contasts—more.Asiaticthan Amerie. 
can in its. character—sweet. and: lovely, valleys, 
mixed with. snowy. mountains.and. arid. plaing-~ 
the. Persia. of; America—-and well, adapted: to. the, 
production.of the two noblest. specimens of. the ani+ 
mal. creation: the-man, and:the.horse.; The Great 
Basin—a basin of four. thousand: feet elevation, 
walled in. by snow-topped. mountains, and. large 
enough to hold the. kingdom of France, andthe 
most striking Teature of the Alta Californias. this. 
great wonder of nature is his own peculiar diseoy- 
ery, and the subject of his closest observation, 
Passing round. its rim, sometimes on the inner, 
sometimes on the outer side, in. a circumambula- 
tion of three thousand miles.in his second expedi- 
tion, he has now crossed it through the centre, and, 
laid open its inmost recesses. A division. of, his. 
men, at the same time, traversed it in another di- 
rection, and upon a longer line; anda view of what. 
they suffered will show. at- what, cost, iù point: of: 


| suflering alone,, these discoveries have been: prose- 


cuted, and what kind of stuff the men were formed: 


| of who, afterwards, defied and conquered Califors 


nia. The same letter from Mr. Henry King thus 
speaks of their sufferings between the Great: Salt. 
Lake and the base of the Sierra Nevada, and along: 
the base of that. mountain in their seventy. days’ 
struggle to conquer. deserts, snows, and, moun- 
tains: 

“On our route from the Great Salt Lake to Trout Lake, 


(atthe foot of Sierra Nevada,) we were on shortallowance, 
even for meat, our only subsistence ; and when we reached 


| the Trout Lake we hal only two small cattle left, and very 


poor and weak, to last a party of thirty men to the crossin 

point in the mauntains. We soon used up our cattle, an 

had to resort to our old horses.and mules, which were very 
poor and weak, so much so that all except our mess (and 
two out of ours) were afoot for twenty days before we came 
to game; and after resting twenty days in the mountains, 
(Sierra Nevada,) were again twenty-eight days afoot, fre- 
quently without anything .to eat, andoften: without, wate: 
Whilst we laid by in the mountains we were once four day 
witkout eatipg anything, and at another ‘time three days, 
My hip bones became so sharp that I-could not sleep for. 
several nights. We ate on the trip some twenty-five horses 
and mules, many of them with miserable sore. backs, and. 
scarcely able to get along without anything on them. ‘We. 
had a great treat on Christmas day. Having then been two 


i days without anything, we killed a mule, and. had one. 


hearty meal, and I can teli you there was. rejoicing that 
night”? 

These are a specimen of the sufferings of the 
men who afterwards conquered California—a spe- 
cimen only; for they had plenty more of the same, 
mixed up with the ingredient of savage warfare. 


| But. they did not complain, nor mutiny against 


their leader, nor ask to tern back; but, gay, daring, 
and obedient, they went wherever his spirit led; 
and-after conquering nature, felt it to be a recrea- 
tion, on the shores of the Pacific, to conquer the 
The letter was dated in 


June: but the writer would-seem to have had some 
suspicion of what was to-happen when, in the last: 
sentence of: his letter, he says: “I think it very: 
‘likely that we will return yet; and go down: 
‘through California, peaceably if we can, foreibly- 
‘if we mast.” Three months afterwards they were. 
in.the City of the Angels, and the governors.of: 
California were in the road to Mexico. * - ; 
This map of Oregon and California is:not-to-be 
limited to the materials collected: by Colonel Fré- 
mont, but-is to contain everything authentic.on the 
subject, so as to present:the most complete view: 


: of that great region which has-yet been ‘laid before 
| the public. 


Intended:to be accurate in every par- 
ticular, it will be serapulously so in the orthogra- 
In- 


* The whole letter deserves.to be read, and is :here-added? 
in.an. appendix, : Ee 
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the place; or:commemorative of some event. As: 
“a rere matter of taste we would always prefer to 
have these names correctly. spelled, and their mean- 
ing thus preserved and known, rather than have 
them metamorphosed into some strange vernacular 
of analogous: sound and senseless import. Asa 
mere matter of taste we would- prefer the right 
word, and the right meaning; but it often happens 
that questions of great moment—questions which 
concern the origin and the history of nations—re- | 
ceive elucidation from the analogies of languages, 
and especially from the names bestowed upon 
places. So it liappens in the present case. The 
pensof the learned have been occupied with investi- | 
gations upon the origin of the American population, |; 
and especially that of the Aztec race established in | 
Mexico some centuries before Cortes arrived there. : 
Their own history attributed to them a far north- 
west origin, and an emigration from -that quarter. 
Humboldt assigns them two abodes before they 
arrived at their final residence: one being half way 
up the Rio Colorado of the Gulf of California, the 
other on the Rio Gila (Reeo Heelah) fork of the 
same river, and quotes names and words from the 
writings of the Jesuit missionaries inthe Alta Cali- 
fornia to show them to be of Aztee origin, and an 
evidence of Mexican emigration. Mr. Franchére, 
aFrench gentleman.in the employmentofMr. Astor, 
and who wrote the best.account of his colony on the 


I 
i 
| 
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{ 


Columbia, did the same thing with respect to names || 


of places in Oregon, and shows the frequent recur- | 
rence of the Aztec syllables tla, atl, ath, &c. Colonel | 


Frémont did the same, and in the pronunciation of i} 


the Indians often detected the Aztec combination of 
letters in their guttural “and clucking articulation 
where no symptom of such sound or combination 
could be distinguished in the vernacular substi- | 
tute of our American pioneers. The name of the 
famous Tlamath Lake, and Tlanath Indians, is | 
an instance of this kind. ‘The Americans call it 
Klamet—a word which refers itself to no particular 
language; while Tlamath is so purely Aztec, that 
it would seem to be exactly at home in the basin | 
which holds the city of Mexico, the final abode of 
the Aztec conquerors, The same of the river Wah- 
lakmath; called by the settlers Wolamet, or Willa- 
meite, or Wilhamet, and of many others. All these 
names, and there are a great number of them, will 
lose their own identity, and be Jost to historical 
investigation, unless accurately preserved by the 
first explorers. 
much turned in that direction. In his map and | 
report already published, he has given the aborigi- 
nal names as he caught them from the mouths of 
the resident Indians. In this third expedition, 
it was his design to pursue that branch of investi- 
gation, and even to return to the United States 
across the traditionary line of Aztec emigration, 


and to examine for himself those ruins of casas 'i 


grandes (large houses) which have their locality on 
the Rio Gila and the Colorado, in the great map 
of Humboldt. The unexpected intervention of war 
may bave frustrated this part of his plan; but the 
eee of aboriginal proper names will still 

e in his power; and the map of Oregon and Cali- 
fornia, now proposed to be compiled, besides its | 
character of science and originality, will have 
the further merit of the proper spelling of proper 
names. 

Compilation only is now proposed: the publica- 
tion will await the return of Colonel Frémont, and 
will receive the additions of his present explora- 
tion. Nothing which has yet been published un- 
der his name, neither of narrative nor of maps, has 
had the-benefit of his personal supervision. Im- 
Meaty for new labors, he has not been able to 
brook the delays of printing and engraving, and 
has hastened off to make new discoveries, leaving 
it to the Government to dispose of the first as it 
pleased. He claimed no right of property in any 
thing—has not even seen, in print, his second re- 
port, or the map which accompanies it—and has 
not even acopy of any part of his own labors ex- 
cept as presented to him by myself, or other friends. 
Be has labored in the interests of science, disinter- 
estedly and enthusiastically, and with a just con- 
ception of the elevation and grandeur of his pur- 
suit, as far transcending the ordinary pursuits of 
life, military fame not excepted. In a letter to his 
family, fromthe base of the Rocky Mountains, in 
his outward voyage-of the present expedition, 


? 


Colonel Frémont’s attention was |! 


ear beyond it for a long time, possibly forever, 
e spoke with honest enthusiasm of the expected 
į results of this, his crowning expedition, and placed 
| them far above anything that any other pursuit 

could achieve for him. The episode of the con- 
quest of California has deprived him of a part of 
‘his expected honors; but that episode has had 
' the use, among other uses, of showing that a con- 

ummate military leader may be found in a modest 
over of science, and in the person of a young man 
|l who places the honors of science above the fame 
| of arms. 


APPENDIX. 
Oopy of Henry King’s letter from Oxlifornia, March 33th, 
1843, postmarked Independence, Missouri, September 5th. 


Came on Derr CREEK, 
UPPER CALIFORNIA, March 30, 1846. 


Dear Parents: I embrace this opportunity to write you 
afew lines. I know not whether this will reach you, so I 
will write but briefly, as I shali probably reach home at least 
a month or so later than this will probably reach you, and 
ean then tell you of my trip; and then I shall be apt to post- 
pone it until the long winter nights, as I shall have some 
very tough yarns to tell; but true, nevertheless. I shall 
merely, then, state now that I have enjoyed excellent health, 
notwithstanding a good deal of hardship. After leaving 
Bent’s Fort, we travelled at a pretty swift rate, and very 
soon the animals began to give out, (I rode down three 

! horses from Westport to nearly the lower point of the Cor- 
| dilleras ridge of mountains.) Our usual rate of travelling is 
! about three miles an hofir, our horses being kept in a pretty 
fast walk. We fared very well in the way of provisions, 
having plenty of game, as far as the Great Salt Lake, (if I 
except being without sugar and coffee forsome three weeks, 
and also flour.) Isoon fell into the habit of making a hearty 
méal of meat alone, which will probably surprise you; never- 
theless, I always thought of the hot roils and coffee at home, 
At the Great Salt Lake, the Captain, with five hunters aud 
myself, started on an exploring expedition, taking our ceylin- 
der hoat along—the lake Is probably one hundred and fifty 
| miles long, and fifty broad, with several large islands—we 
| forded ovar a portion of the take, from the information gath- 
ered from an Undian—travelling about two miles on a solid 
salt crust, with from three to five inches of water on the top, 

ue salt crust was the best imitation ofice that I ever saw. 
We had to travel through the brine about two miles to the 
island; and to our great surprise, we found a large band of 
antelope. How they got there isa mystery. We also found 
two springs of fresh water on one side of the island. ‘The 
next day, having rigged our boat, we embarked on the deep 
with the intention of sailing about ten miles to a large island. 
A gale sprang ap shortly after we Jeft the shore. I was at 
the helm, and also had hold of the sail, (or rather the rope.) 
We soon found the boat perfectly at the mercy of the wind, 
being flat bottomed. Luckily, one pointof the island which 
we started from jutted out into the Jake, and by shortening 

the sail, brought the boat within thirty yards. of the point, 
l when two of the men jumped out (on a bar that run out) into 
the water up to their arm-pits, aud hanted the boat ashore, 
and we had to give itup. We were three days upon the 
island, taking the height of the mountains, and bearings to 
the various islands, and to the ridge of mountains on either 
side of the lake. We then went to camp again, and started 
on our journey again two days afterwards. Tn about two 
weeks afterwards, the Captain, with seventeen men, started 
ont to explore the (so called) Great Desert, and the balance of 
the party, of which Twas one, came down Mary’s river, and 
so across'the conntry until we struck the Cordilleras, and 
running those down to the point, halted to wait for the Cap- 
tain. Tbe Captain met us once on the route at a place calied 
Trout Lake, after abant twenty days? travel, but started the 
next morning again, and crossing the mountains above us, 
struck on the Sacramento river, and down the valley of that 
river to the settlements. On our trip from Salt Lake to 
Trout Lake, (font of the Sierra Nevada,) we were on short 
allowanee, even of meat, our only subsistence; and when we 
reached the Trout Like, we had ouly two small cattle left, 
and very poor andweak. ‘hose, then, had to last our party 
from Trout Lake to the point of the mountaius. A party of 
thirty men, we soon used up our cattle, and had to resort 
to ourold horses and mules, which were very poor and weak, 
so much so that all except our mess (and two out of ours— 
the cook and one packer) were afoot for twenty days before 
we came to game; and after resting twenty days in the 
mountains, (Sierra Nevada,) were again twenty-eight days 
afoot, freqnently without anything to eat, and often without 
water. Whilst we laid by in the inountains, we were once 
four days without. eating auything; and at another time, 
! three days. My hip bones became so sharp that E could not 
sleep for several nights. We ate on the trip some twenty- 
five horses and mules, many of them with miserable sore 
backs, and scarcely able to get along without anything on 
them. We had agreattreat on Christmasday: having then 
been two days without anything, we killed a mule, and had 
one hearty meal; and F can tell you there was rejoicing that 
night. We laid by at the point of the mountains by the 
Captain’s orders, waiting for him to come to us with pro- 
visions—he expected to get there from the settlements he- 
fore we did; but after crossing the mountains aud coming 
down the Sacramento to the settlements, and getting cattle 
and flour, he attempted to take a short cut reross to head us 
on the other side, but got into the snow and Jost everything, 
animals and all, and had to go back again on foot. We did 
not know what had happened, and after waiting twenty 
days, we rounded the point and got into the valley, and were 
making our way up to the Sacramento settlements to see 
what had befallen him, when we met two of his men going 
to him from Captain Suter’s fort. The Captain then was 
near a town called Puebla, so we tacked about and travelled 


H 


i 
| 


when about to cross thatlofty wall, and to disap- 


southwest, crossing the coast mountain to the Puebla. We 


|; California— 


HI 


then started on our route down the settlements, intending 
to travel all over California; but when we got within sight 
of Monterey, (thirty miles distant,) we were met by a couple 
of Spanish officers with a proclamation of the Governor’s, 
(Castro,) ordering us out of California, aud applying a great: 
deal of abusive language to our party; he threatened us 
that in case we did not go, he would come with two hun- 
dred soldiers and drive us out. Tie Captain sent him word 
to come on. He came ont next day with sixty soldiers, and 
i made a junction with another detachment of one hundred 
| and forty men. We waited quietly three days, (on the 
mountain,) but he only fired his cannon at twelve miles dis- 
tance. We waited for Castro three days, he would not 
commence the offensive, and we were getting short of pro- 
visions and had to retreat. Weare now camped at the head 
| nearly of Sacramento valley, on our way to Oregon. I think 
i it very likely that we will return yet, and go down through 
peaceably if we can, torcibly if we must. 


PAY OF THE ARMY. 


SPEECH OF MR.T. PERRY, 
OF MARYLAND, 


In rus House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 25, 1847. 


In Committee of the Whole, on the Bill to increase 
the pay of the Non-commissioned Officers, Mu- 
sicians, and Privates, ofthe Army of the United 
States, and the Militia apd Volunteers in the 
service of the same, and allowing them Bounty 
Land in certain cases. 


Mr, PERRY said: 

Mr. Cnairman: It is my intention to vote against 
the original and amended bill in committee, and I 
intend to support a substitute for both. And as 
such a course might subject me to misapprehension 
here, and misrepresentation elsewhere, I came to 
the determination yesterday to state briefly the 
reasons that governed me. It is from no wish to 
allow an inadequate compensation to our brave sol- 
diers; on the contrary, it is my desire to make a 
more ample and thorough provision for them, than 
I think will be effected either by the original or 
amended bill. 

The amount of public land which would be ap- 
propriated by the original bill, as calculated by the 
gentleman from Ohio, now in my eye, (Mr. Cum- 
mins,] would take about ten millions of acres, 
being in value more than ten millions in money, as 
|a bounty to our soldiers. ‘The annual revenue 
| from the sale of the public lands averages about 
|! three millions of dollars. If we give to our soldiers 
| ten millions of acres in two years, the average 
| revenue of three millions must necessarily be di- 
| minished, if not entirely absorbed for some years 
to come. Thus diverting from the public use 
that which all now regard as essential to elevate 
and support the credit of the Government, and 
which may impose upon Congress the duty of 
supplying the deficit from other sources, either by 
a direct tax, or a resort to a duty upon tea and 
coffee; both of which alternatives I am averse to. 
We have just passed a loan bill, and which is now 
pending in the Senate, by which we propose to 
borrow twenty-eight millions of dollars. And for 
the purpose of aiding in its negotiation, we have 
pledged the proceeds of the public lands. If we 
pass the original bill, and give to the soldiers the 
right to locate their warrants upon any portion of 
the Government land—give them a right to locate 
not less than eight millions’ worth in two years 
time—do we not, in effect, take the proceeds we 
have pledged to give credit to the twenty-eight mil- 
lion loan, and violate that engagement? Will we 
| not be ‘* blowing hot and cold” at the same breath 
—one day promising and engaging to pledge and 
set apart a fund, and the next day destroying 
the means by which that fund is to be accumula- 
ted? Mr. Chairman, I cannot see in that kind of 
legislation the wisdom and fair-dealing that ought 
to characterize our national deliberations. 

And I deem the amended proposition no less ob- 
jectionable. It contains a proviso which would pre- 
vent me from willingly giving it my vote, that is, 
to locate the bounty Jands all in one district, here- 
! after to be designated by Congress. The same ob- 
jection I made to the original bill applies as well to 
this: the soldier must yithin two years avail him- 
self of his right. As I said before, not less than 
eight millions of acres will be disposed: of, and 
that, too, within two years. If this amount was 
to be brought into market, or settled by our citizens 
migrating there, the result must be a serious in- 
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jury to our revenues from the public domain. It 
is admitted by all that we need every dollar we 
can obtain, as well from the customs as from the 
sale of our publie land. The sale of eight millions 
of warrants for land, or a settlement and sale of 
that amount, would prevent sales by the Govern- 
ment; and I hazard little in saying, that of the 
three millions anticipated not one-third of that sum 
could be derived from such a source, and that the 
passage of the bill will tend to the injury of our 
national credit, and may drive the dominant party 
of this House to a system of taxation or imposts | 
that the people may not be willing to bear. ! 


It might be said the land warrants would not all i 


come into the market within the two years. This 
I concede will be the case. But when we consider 
that many of those who are to receive the warrants 
were mechanics and professional men, few in com- 
parison would settle on the Jand as farmers. They 
must turn their warrants into money, or abandon 
all ther previous pursuits to become agriculturists. 
Allowing eight millions as the probable quantity 
to be brought into market, the sales by the Gov- 
ernment must of course be affected—must practi- 
cally be locked up fora long time; and how the 
revenue thus withdrawn is to be supplied, I leave 
to gentlemen whose zeal for this measure, love of 
public credit, and horror of taxation, has been so | 
often shown in this House. I object, besides, to 
giving southern men bounty land in the North, or 
northern men land in the South. They must either | 
go into a new region, (perhaps very much agains} 

their will,) or sell their warrants. The amendment 

allows them no alternative. 

But experience proved the system as proposed 
in the amendment of the select committee to be 
wrong. I come from a region where bounty lands 
had been located for the benefit of the immortal 
Maryland Line. Thousands of acres had been set 
aside for that purpose. I have the good fortune to 
be part owner of from five to seven thousand acres 
that had been designed by the Legislature of 
Maryland for their use, and I believe there has | 
not been a single soldier who located on the lot 
awarded to him, being (so far as I know) to them 
totally valueless. Members of this House from ! 
Ohio, Ilinois, and Indiana, all say such has been the | 
effect in those States. The Government has, with 
a prodigal hand, given them the public domain, and 
it has only served to sharpen the appetite of the | 


speculator and retard the improvement of the coun- || 


try. “ ! 
Th the memorable battle of Lundy’s Lane, an | 
assault had been made under the brave General 
Miller on the British line, in part by one hun- 
dred and twenty-five men said to have been re- 
cruited in my neighborhood, of which, number 
seventy, it is represented, had been killed. The 
lands intended for these men descended to their 
heirs; and I had been called on by some of them | 
in the duties of my profession to ascertain where | 
their lands lay; and I found they were in Arkan- 
sas,a place to which they were unwilling to go. 
Hence their warrants were of no practical value to 
them. 

It was mere mockery to make a parade of giving | 
these bounty lands to our soldiers: it would be of | 
no real benefit to them. The amendment com- 
pletely defeated the purpose of the original bill; 
and surely its advocates could not be sincere friends 
of the soldier. If they were, they had a strange 
way of showing it: hé asked bread, and they gave 
him a stone. I am for something like equality 
and justice, and not for a species of reward which, 
while it gave the western man living in the neigh- 
borhood of the lands everything, gave to those 
whose home was in the Eastern part of the Union 
comparatively nothing. Did gentlemen expect 
the East to be depopulated that the West might be 
settled? Or must the eastern soldier be forced to 
sell his lands for a song, and get a mere pittance 
for all his toils? The speculator would get all the | 
good land, and the soldier would get next to noth- 
ing, As a man from the Eastern part of the | 
Union, I am utterly opposed to such a scheme. | 

Onc of the propositions (the original bill) if 
ried out, will operate to the injury of the treasury, 
and. probably impose the necessity of taxation, 
should the war continue, as many believe it will. 
The other, (the amendment,) by allotting the land 
to the soldier in a district necessarily far beyond 
any of our States, and far in the West or South, 


car- fi 


| dent, and give to the soldier something he can 


| from an appeal to the mercy and the cold charity | 


| (the sinews of war;) and wisdom, sound policy, and, 


! the public land to pay the interest on the stock or 


constrains me to urge gentlemen, as friends of a 
healthy state of governmental and commercial 


credit, and as the friend of the soldier, to avoid ;| 


the evil of the one and the gross injustice and in- | 
equality of the other. 

There is another reason why we should be more 
tender with our credit. There is now pending in 
the Senate a bill by which ten regiments more are 


| proposed to be raised. No one doubts its passage | 
and with equal certainty the necessity of calling | 
| them to the field. Such being the case, our ex- 


penses will be much increased, our resources will 
be taxed to the utmost, until the contest between 
us and Mexico is settled. Why, then, exhaust 
our revenue? Why impose the necessity of sup- 
plying the amount that will be absorbed by the 
original or amended bill? Why not be more pru- 


esteem, and for which he will feel more grateful? 
Why not give to the heirs of those who may die in 
battle for their country, something that will be of use 
to theirimmediate wants, and which may save them 


of the world, instead of resorting to that which 
must render necessary new financial schemes, and, | 
as I have said, endanger our ability to meet our 
money engagements, without imposing upon us! 
a duty to find out other sources of revenue, per- 


haps compel a resort to taxes upon that which the |) 


people will not approve? Mr. Chairman, this sort | 
of legislation is not such as the condition, and the 
probable wants of the country, does and may re- 
quire. Wenow want means. We want money, 


as I think, the good and prosperity of our country, 
demands from us such a course of conduct as not 
to render our ability to obtain means or money less 
cerlain. 

I am in favor of a measure such as has been sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Vinton. ] 
I prefer to give the soldier, not land, but stock, or | 
a treasury note, such as is provided in the loan bill, į 
postponing the payment of the principal to some 
remote period, taking enough of the proceeds ef į 


treasury note; and gradually, when the country is | 
at peace, to discharge the principal. This would : 
disappoint the speculator, for the stock or treasury 
note would at once assume its par value. This 
would leave a tangible substantial provision for the 
widow and the children of the soldier who fell in 
fighting the battles of his country; whereas, by 
neither of the other modes can the helpless widow ; 
and fatherless child avail themselves of that bounty 
which should be more especially designed for them. 
The Jatter would at once yield to them some aid | 
in their defenceless condition, while the other im- 
poses burdens by taxation, and expenses for loca- 
tion, which will make the gift a curse instead of a 
blessing. 

I hope, that from my objections to the bill and 
amendments, it will not be thought I am opposed | 
to the war with Mexico. I am one of its warm- | 
est advocates, and am ready to further its progres: 
by all the means in my power. 


I have no doubt of the cause of the war being suf- | 
ficient, and [have no reason, thus far, to blush for | 


my native State or the American army. Our na- |; 
tional character for bravery and skill has been ele- | 


i 
| 
i 


I am ready to!) 
grant the Executive all he could reasonably ask. |; 


pride of the nation will. be humiliated by s0. great 
{a misfortune. And I hazard little in saying, that 
the national enthusiasm: is such as:to rebuke..thosé 
who are opposed to its further prosecution. a 

As a nation we have lost nothing in the battle- 
field; butas a Marylander I have much -to be proud 
lof. At the battle of the 9th May, Ringgold and 
| Ridgely, natives of my State, and who need.no'en- 
comium from me, were among the first in-the ranks 
of danger; and in the memorabie charge of May ,(the 
American Murat,) John E.Howard, aMarylanddr, 
was in the midst of those distinguished men who 


ji charged in face of the enemy’s cannon; and he, 


too, but a volunteer, with nothing to induce him to 
join the fight but a Jove of glory, and that chivalry 
which belongs to ‘the name he bears. At.the ever 
| memorable siege of Monterey, who was more dis- 
| tinguished than Captain Walker, whose birthplace 
was on the soil of Maryland; in every trying crisis 
his genius was relied npon—his was courage that 
| was unsurpassed. His brilliant achievements has 
excited the admiration of the nation, and ina short 
time he has risen from the ranks as a private in 
the army to that of an officer, and now has com- 
| mand of a company ‘The first man that set his 
| foot within that city was a Marylander. “ His- 
“tory has immortalized Mutius, a Roman soldier, 
‘who, to give proof of his courage, laid his right 
‘band on an altar of burning coals; and told his 
‘enemy, Porsenna, that three hundred Romans 
‘like himself, had conspired against his life,- Por- 
“senna, awed by this extraordinary manifestation 
| ‘of courage, yielded to terms of peace.’’ Withno 
less courage and chivalry, Hart, an humble ensign. 
in the battalion of Baltimore volunteers, who wa 
the bearer of his country’s flag at Monereys and 
which had been presented to his company by the 
patriotic ladies of the monumental city, after hav- 
ing his right arm, which bore the flag, carried away 
by a cannon ball, seized the banner with his left 
| hand; and, disdaining suffering, carried the flag 
! through the battle, and waved it in triumph over a 
; victorious fight. If the Roman is worthy of a 
| name in history, so should the name of the gallant 
| Marylander be handed down to coming time. Yes, 
i let a monument be erected to the patriotic devotion 
| and valor of him whose life, dear as it is, was not 
' too dear for his country’s honor. 

| By the valor of our citizens in the battle-fields 
i of Mexico can be seen the courage and patriotism 
; of the Maryland Line: that spirit which made them 
| the most formidable of the Revolution, has descend- 
| ed to their sons. That daring courage which led 
| them to victory. has characterized their efforts in 
i every fight—wherever danger is, you see them 
in the midst, performing deeds of valor that would 
reflect glory upon veteran soldiers. 

Yet the exultation of my State over our victories 
and the noble chivalry of our troops, is not wholly 
; unmingled with sorrow. The names of Ringgold 
and Watson have been embalmed in the love and 
tears of the Monumental City. The gencrous citi- 
zens of that place have demonstrated a love for their 
patriotism, and done that which proves they can 
esteem their memory, their bravery, and: skill. 
Nothing I can say can add to their fame; they will 
live in all that perpetuates the memory of man on 
earth—* history.” 

I believe the American people are in favor of a 
vigorous prosecution of this war, and that they 


vated before the whole world. In the other House 
of Congress, a distinguished Senator, (who was 
entitled to judge,) had said, that the martial fame 


diers in Mexico, was worth to the nation more 
than all the war had cost. To this I most heartily 
respond. It will sustain the title of an American 
citizen, which is a passport throughout the world. 

We have commenced the war against what we 


have supposed to be a handful of barbarians: we j: 


have since found them a formidable foe; and now, 
when that discovery is made, some gentlemen ar: 

for stopping short and going no further. Such a į 
course would dishonor our fair fame forever. We | 
must go forward; and if Mexico still refuse peace 


we must conguer her or be disgraced. To con- 1: 
quer that people, Iam ready to say to the Exe- |; 
'| cutive, ask what you will; I am willing to give | 
| men, to give money; we must go on with the war, |: 


and if nothing less will do, let us plant our victori- 
ous standards on the palace of the Montezumas. 
To stop now will tarnish our national glory. The 


i 
ii 
i 
i 


would be disappointed by a suspension of hostili- 
; ties, ora quiet withdrawal of our troops; and to 


l: do either would inflict a violence upon public opin- 
we had acquired by the achievements of our sol- |; 


ion that would debar from power and place its ad- 
: vocates. I am for pressing the war, until a treaty 
iis made by which money or territory shall bese- 
; cured to us, to pay for losses our people have beer 
‘ subjected to by the violence and outrages of the 
: Mexican nation, and our national character’ sus- 
tained and upheld in the eyes of the nations of the 
‘earth. I repeat, that to stop short in-our career of 
victory will not only be unexpected to. the pub- 
lic, but will increase the insolence and iniquity 
of the semi-barbarians of Mexico. And to live on 
terms in future with those people, it is necessary 
to teach them that we are.as courageous In war as 
we can be and have been forbearing in times of 
peace. To go back, to sheath the, sword, will 
not only stimulate them to a repetition of wrong, 
: but will be construed into an incapacity to carry 
: on an offensive war, and close effectually the doors 


! of reconciliation. 1 believe the wish of the Ameri- 
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ean:people isto bring-about a speedy. peace: We | 


should desire- it: our interest and: political success 
ave identified with it. With peace, the arts and 
Sciences: advance: the: happiness: and: welfare: of 
society are guarded: Waris a calamity to any 
nation. Nothing but imperious. necessity should 
induce 4. resort to it. 

Wè. have done much to-avoid an- appeal: to: the 
sword; frequently lias: the olive-branch been offer- 
ed, and’as often-has it been refused. Qur Ministers 
hive begn- sent. there with overtures of peace, and 
with insults: have. Been returned. Home. In the 
month of February, 1837, President Jackson ad- 
vised Congress in relation-to the claims due us, 
&c., and’said, that having in vain urged upon that 
Government the justice of those claims, and his 
indispensable obligation to insist that there should 
be no further delay in the acknowledgment, if not 
in. the redress, of the injuries complained of, his 
duty required that tlie whole subject sliould be pre- 
sentod tothe action of Congress, whose exclusive 
right it was to.decide on the: farther. measures of 
redress to be employed. The length of time:since 
some of the injuries: have been committed; the re- 
peated and unavailing applications for. redress; the 
wanton. character of some of the outrages upon 
the: property and ‘persons of: our citizens, upon the 
officers and flag of the United States, independent 
of recent insults to our Government and. people by 
the late Extraordinary Mexican Minister,—would 
have justified, in the eyes ofall nations; immediate 
wear, 

During the last session of Congress, a gentle- 
man, who had investigated our grievances with 
much. care, reported to this House, in relation to 
the injuries we had received from that nation, 
“that petitions, memorials, and remonstrances, 
“from individuals and bodies of men—the victims 
“of Mexican outraze—crowded the archives of aur 
«departments and the Journals of Congress: The 
‘official correspondence of Secretaries Clay; Mc- 
‘Lane, Livingston, Forsyth, Webster, Upshur, 
t Calhoun, and Buehanan, with. the American 
‘Ministers in Mexico; numerous letters from con- 
‘suls there, the annual and special messages to 
“Gongress, are filled with complaints: of Mexico. 
“Reports. from Committees of both Houses of 
t Congress, presented: the 3d July, 1836, by Mr. 
“Clay; the 19th February, 1839, by Mr. Buchan- 
tan; the Ist July, 1838, by Mr. Howard and Mr. 
t Cusl#ng; and on the 10th of August, 1841, by 
‘Mr. Rives; besides various resolutions laig be- 
‘fore Congress, among the rest one by Mr. John 
‘Quincy Adams, of the 19th February, 1838,— 
“attest an incessant series of wrongs unredressed, 
t menaces and’ forbearance to put them in force, 
“ever since the United States have had commercial 
“or diplomatic intercourse with Mexico. Con- 
“vulsed, distracted, impoverished, that republic, 
‘the prey of successive military usurpers, laid 
‘violent hands on the citizens of this country and 
“their property, and promising atonement, violated 
‘nearly every promise with barbarous perfidy.” 

Such, Mr. Chairman, are a few reasons for our 
complaints against this unfortunate country; and 
yet the Executive, to avoid the effusion of blood, 
and to unite them to us in the bonds of friendship, 
has from time to time, before and since the declara- 
tion of war, proffered an amicable adjustment of 
all matters of difference; and those offers, in a spirit 
that has always characterized her conduct towards 
us, have been met only in unqualified refusals. 
Surely we can do no more; the world will not 
expect us to fold our arms and brook national in- 
sults in silence, and witness violations of treaties 
without a murmur. The cup of forbearance has 
been filled, and as they have appealed to the sword, 
they must abide the results: of the sword—and my 
word, the stars and stripes will triumphantly 
wave over every battle-field. 

And though I have very strong: objections to 
laying a-tax upon tea and: coffee, yet if even this 
were indeed absolutely indispensable to the carry- 
ing on of this war, even this I would yield to the 
exigencies of the country. It had been proposed as 
a- peace measure: it was not needed as a war-meas- 
ure, The members of the House know thatat the 
last session, when the country was not in need of 
revenue to sustain its. credit or to prevent the war, 
the chairman ofthe Committee of Ways and Means 
[Mr. McKay] reported'a bill in which a duty on 
those articles was proposed.’ It-was then asked for 


as a revenue measure and'as belonging to the finan- 
cial’ system, that has: given tliat gentleman [Mr 
McKay] so-much notoriety. I at this day cannot 
see how a duty on: tea and'coffée could act’ as a 
panacea for all the monstrous’ evils whicli Have 
been predicted: The amount which the Secretary 
says will be needed: to- carry on the war, will be 
about twenty-one millions; and'he lias estimated 
the extent of’ revenue which can arise from’ this 
duty to be about two- and’ a half millions, which 
sum deduct fromthe amount needed, and'you leave 
Still unprovided for about nineteen millions; which, 
if the advocates of this duty are right, will be sub- 
ject to the same difficulties that exist as to the 
twenty-one millions;. and if the latter sum can- 
not be obtained without the duty, I cannot see 
how the nineteen millions were to be had; and if 
farther legislation is necessary to secure so large 
a part of what we want to prosecute the war, I can 
see no good reason why the whole should not abide 
the same result. In addition to this, I would sug- 
gest whether the time in which the Secretary of 
the Treasury wanted the duty has not passed, and 
now (if the Secretary is right) the imposition of 
such a duty would be of little or no practical use. 


Mr. Walker says: 


& This duty, however, would be rendered nugatory, in 
part, for several years, unless it were imposed during a very 
early period of the session, and to go into effect at atime 
not tater, if possible, than the Istof January next: Between 
that date and some time early in the spring, large importa- 


that revenue shonld-be raised from such imports. If.this is 
not done, and the duty is-to go into operation at a much 
later period, the tax will operate.as an enhavced price to the 
consumer, without producing a correspondent revenue.” 


articles now, in the language of the Secretary, 
“would be rendered nugatory.” We have failed 
to impose it during.an early period of the session, 
and prudence would dictate to us the propriety of 
seeking another mode of replenishing the public 
purse. 

Whe remarks I have made are the result of but 
little preparation. I speak as I feel. My princi- 
ple object is to secure a- proper reward to our sol- 
diers. I do not wish to see them mocked by fair 
flourishing. words, about giving them a home for 
their families, and at the same time leaving them a 
prey to the vultures of speculation. I want to give 
them money, or money’s worth; and not to ruin 
the credit of the country by diverting the revenues 
of the public domain. And if the proposition 
which I wish sustained cannot command strength 
enough to secure its passage,. I will then vote for 
that measure by which the most equitable distri- 
hution of the public lands among our soldiers can 
be made; and next to an issue of stock or treasury 
notes, my choice is the original bill. And if it 
shall pass, T will then wait for the development 
of that policy by which the public credit is to 
be sustained, which policy I hope will secure my 
cordial support, as I am anxious: to give my aid 
to all reasonable projects by which the credit and 
honor of my country is to be maintained. 


NOTE. 

At the last session of Congress I voted against 
the tariff act of 1846, mainly upon the ground that 
the duty on coal and iron was toolow. Since then, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, in response to a res- 
olution of the Senate of the United States, admits 
that an increase of duty on those articles of ten per 
cent., can be imposed for revenue purposes. He 
says that it may be increased upon coal, iron, and 
other articles, by which the duty may be augment- 
ed.to the total amount of $1,408,000. 

These admissions I consider a justification of 
my course, and confirmatory of my views. I was 
and am in favor of the increased duty on coal and 
iron, by which we can get control of additional 
revenue to sustain the credit of the country. I 
believed when the act of 1846 was under consider- 
ation, that the duty on coal and iron was too low, 
and urged its increase at the time of its passage. 

I cannot consent, as now advised, to a duty of 
25 per cent. on tea and coffee, while an increase on 
coal, iron, and other articles, can be made. My 
judgment dictates a duty on the latter as an alter- 
native; and I do not doubt that the cool and dis- 
passionate opinion of my constituents will sustain 


such a policy; 


lions of tea, and to some extent of ‘coffee, are brought into” 
; the country, and ought to be subjected to the duty, in order 


The first of January has passed, and to tax those | 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 
SPEECH OF MR. C. J. INGERSOLL, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES,. 
January 19, 1847. 

On the Resolution reported- by him from the Corn- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs: for printing five thou- 
sand. extra copies of their Report-of last session 
on the Mexican war. 


After, in a few words, disposing of that resolu: 
tion— 

Mr. INGERSOLL proceeded to say, that he 
welcomed the attack begun by Mr. Davis, and fol- 
lowed up by other members, censuring the Ad- 
ministration for the war; and, at one time, ever 
intimating impeachment of the President for it. 
Unless the Administration can be vindicated from 
that attack, it will not be able to carry on the war, 
As one of their party, Mr. I. said, he desired ne 
stronger issue for the polls. Public judgment, as 
well as feeling, are decidedly with those having in 
charge the honor snd character of the country ina 
conflict with a foreign enemy. As a party man, I 
much-prefer the war issue to that of the tariff, on 
which, in Pennsylvania, and some other States, 
we are by no means so strong; or the constilutional 
treasury, against which a thousand banks, with 
troops of innumerable retainers, brokers, master 
manufacturers, merchanis, and lawyers, perhaps 
the bench and some of the church, with inveterate 
prejudices and selfish apprehensions, are all in 
arms against.us. The war is our strength to carry 
us through, if we carry it through manfully and 
successfully, and, with it, to save the reformed 
tariff and reformed treasury from danger. Atthe 
same time, the war isa novel experiment in Ameri- 
can politics. A foreign war, a. war of invasion, 
even though in self-defence, when waged two thou- 
sand five hundred or three thousand miles from 
the seat of Government, is a novelty, not only 
in American annals, but in the history of the 
world. Cæsar carried on no such extent of con- 
quest, nor Napoleon; Alexander alone, if even 
he, sought enemies at such a vast distance from 
home. They, moreover, carried their Govern- 
ment with their persons. Our officers are under 
orders from Washington to subdue enemies two 
thousand miles from here in Mexico, three or 
four thousand miles*in California. I shall. briefly 
submit some views of the subject, with unfeigned. 
deference to better judgments, but which T have 
carefully considered before intruding them on Con- 
gress and the country. 

In this country alone is the war-declaring faculty 
a legislative power. By our Constitution, to dè- 
clare war is a granted and complete power; popu- 
lar, federal, sovereign, and exclusive. No State 
has any right to meddle with it, to declare or make 
war, except in one contingency, which shall be 
noticed as I proceed. The war-waging, or con~ 
ducting power, is necessarily Executive, exclusive 
and sovereign, under control of the Legislature. 
Honorable gentlemen, particularly Mr, SCHENCK, 
and, if Iam not mistaken, also Mr. FIILLIARD, 
have fallen into the total error, that our republican 
sovereignty is less absolute than regal sovereignty. 
That is a total misapprehension of the constitu- 
tional authority in these United States, both to 
make and declare, and, by their President, to wage 
or conduct war. Upon this subject let me refer to 
the Madison Papers, page 433-4, and page 140. 

On the clause ‘to make war’’— 

“Myr. Pinckney opposed the vesting this power.in the 
Legislature. Its proceedings were too slow. Ht would.meet 
but once a year. The House of Representatives would be 
too numerous for such deliberations. The Senate would-be 
the beat depository, being more aequainted with foreign 
affairs, and most capable of proper resolutions. If the States 
are equally represented in the Senate, so as to give no ad- 
vantage to the large States, the power will, notwithstanding, 
be safe; as the small have their all at stake, in-such cases, 
as well as the large States. It would be singular for one 
authority to make war, and another peace. 

“Mr. Burter. The objections against the Legislature 
lie, in a great degree, against the Senate. He was for vest- 
ing the power in. the President, who will have all the requis 
sife qualities, and will not-make war but when the. uation 
will support it. 

“Mr. MA bison and Mr. Gerry moved to insert ‘declare,? 
striking out ‘make? war, leaving to the Executive the power 
to repel sudden attacks: 

“Mr, SHERMAN: thought it stood very-well. The Execu- 
tive should be able to repel, and not to commence, war. 
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‘Make’ is better than ‘declare 3? the latter narrowing the 


power too much. 

“Mr. Gerry never expected to hear, in arepublic,.a-mo- 
tion to empower the Executive alone to declare war. 

“Mr. Ecxrswortu. There is a material difference be- 
tween the cases of making war and making peace. It should 

b e more easy to get out of war than into it. ‘War, al „isa 
simple and overt. declaration; peace, attended with intricate 
and secret negotiations. 

«Mr, Mason was against giving the power of war to the 
Executive, because not safely to be trusted with it; or to the 
Senate, ‘because not so constructed as to'be entitled-to it. 
He was for clogging, rather than ‘facilitating war; but ‘for 
facilitating peace. He preferred ¢ declare?.to ‘make.’ 

“On the motion to insert ‘declare? instead of ‘make,’ it 
was agreed to— 

te Connecticut,* ‘Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, ay—8. New 
Hampshire, no—1,: Massachusetts, absent. 

“Mr. Pinckxey’s motion, to strike out the whole clause, 
was disagreed to, without:eall of States. 


“Maryland, Vir- 


“Mr. BurLer:moved to give the Legislature the power of |! 


peage, as-they were to have that of war. 
“Mr. Garry seconds him. Bight Senators may possibly 


exercise the power, if-vested-in the body, and fourteen, if ali | 


should be present; and may, consequently, give up part of 
the United States. The Senate arc more'liable to be cor- 
rupted by.an enemy than the whole Legislature. 

“Qn the motiontor adding and peace? after ‘war,’ it was 
unanimously negatived.” A 

Congress declares war, and the President wages 
it with the power and means conferred on him by 
Congress. Jn all which attributes, both the legis- 
lative and the executive are as absolute and plen- 
ipotentiary as any sovereign in the world. Not 
the Russian Autocrat or Turkish Sultan, nor Na- 
poleon in full culmination of his stupendous bel- 
ligerant attributes, were more sovereign than this 
Government in this solemn war. Republican sov- 
eveignty is as omnipotent. as monarchal: and this 
is one of those granted full powers by the American 
people and States, conferred on this Federal Gov- 
ernment, ‘which induced the chief magistrate of 
most genius—Jefferson—to pronounce this the 
strongest government in the world. Such it cer- 
tainly is, in any popular war. Our act of Con- 
gress of the 13th of last May ‘gave power and com- 
mand to the President, whether as chief magistrate 
or commander-in-chief, indeed as both, to prose- 
cute the existing war: says that act—to prosecute it, 
that is, to pursue it, to carry it on, to use every 
and command all means to wage it; that act fur- 


ther directs to a speedy and successful termination.- 


Accordingly, on the same day, the 13th of May, 
1846, the President issued his executive proclama- 
tion—(Laws of last session, page 284)—‘ proclaiming 
‘ thesame to all whom it may concern, enjoining all 
“persons to be vigilant and zealous in discharging 
“the duties ineident thereto, and exhorting the 
‘good people of the United States, as they love 
‘their country, as they feel the wrongs which 
‘forced on them the last resort of injured nations, 
tand as they consult the best means under ‘the 
‘blessings of divine Providence, of abridging its 
s calamities, to exert themselves in.preserving order 
“and promoting concord, maintaining the authority 
“and the efficacy of the laws, and in ‘supporting 
“and invigorating all the measures which may be 
‘adopted by the constituted authorities for obtain- 
‘ing a speedy, a just, and an honorable peace.”? 

_ Thus war was declared, proclaimed, and to be 
waged, by one small word of only three letters, 
but big with immense significance. And I claim 
the honor of suggesting the indispensable neces- 
sity of that little word as part of the bill, when the 
measure was discussed the Sunday evening ‘pre- 
ceding its enactment into a law by a few members 
of this House and the Senate met together on the 
exigency, one of whom (Mr. McKay] I now see 
near me. War was put into the preamble and 
into the bill, with no idea of forcing an unpalatable 
averment on the party opposed to this Administra- 
tion; just the contrary. There was every dispo- 
sition and inducement to conciliate and anite them 
with us, in which we happily succeeded, for only 
fourteen votes in this House, and hardly one, if 
any, in the other, were cast against the war act of 
the 13th May; the alacrity and despatch of whose 
instantaneous enactment were asignal manifestation 


of national representative energy, and of nearly | 


unanimous feeling on the subject throughout this 
wide-spread republican empire. A noble and in- 
structive act ! Only fourteen members of Congress, 
representing not one million of people, opposed it, 


* Connecticut voted in the negative; hut on the remark 
by Mr. Kine, that “make” war might be understood to teon- 
duct” it, which was an executive function, Mr. ELLSWORTH 
gave up his objection, and te vote was changed to ay. 


throw no blame on the dissentients, none at all. 


‘be forthwith declared in solemn form, according to 


‘or citizen, of this broad land, but declared war, 


| prosperity to distant warfare, a reserve of more 


| almost unanimously, without hesitation or-delay 
| We pulled the trigger; we applied the- match; and 


i 


j 


when voted by.acclamation by the Representatives 
of twenty millions—twenty to one. $ presume to 


They did as they thought proper in afree country. 
But nearly all its people, bond and free, by their 
‘Representatives in Congress assembled, acclaimed . 
with instant and earnest welcome the Executive in- 
formation to us that war oxisted in fact, and should 


our constitutional rites, in order that the Mexican 
invaders might be repelled, chastised, and con- 
quered. Scarce a slave ora freeman, woman, child, 


and ordered its rapid prosecution to speedy and suc- 
cessful termination. 

Impeachment, which has been faintly ‘talked 
of, is, said Somers, (the great author of the first 
Bill of Rights,) like the sword of Goliah, to be 
kept in the temple wrapped in the linen ephod, not 
to be brought out.but on the most trying occasions. 
Yes,and itis a two-edged sword, too, for the Presi- 
dent would have been much more obnoxious to 
impeachment for hesitation or disobedience to this | 
act of Congress, than for any such preceding step 
to meet and repel hostilities, as has been imputed 
to him without foundation. 

We are at war with Mexico; and what is that? 
Nations know no other arbiter but the sword or 
compact. Every nation, therefore, hasa right to |; 
resort to force as.the only -means of redress for in- 
jury from another nation, as individuals would 
have if not restrained by law. Each nation has 
also the right to judge for itself of the injury and 
the redress,.and to apply the remedy of national 
force to national injury. Accordingly, have mem- 
bers of Congress pondered what, representing || 
twenty millions of people in this nation, they did, 
by their declaration of war? They put an army of 
fifteen thousand regular troops, fifty thousand of 
three hundred thousand volunteers, rushing, all has- 
tily armed and equipped, from homes of luxurious 


than two millions of militia, money enough to sup- 
port these forees, loans, taxes, regiments of rifle- 
men, companies of sappers and miners, pontoniers, 
and a much larger naval force than the navies of 
Great Britain and France combined—all these vast 
means, with implements of destruction innumera- 
ble, our act of Congress put at the President’s-dis- 
posal, and ordered him to wage war with them, 
and more yet if needed. Are honorable gentlemen 
aware that every timber-head of the two millions 
and five hundred thousand tonnage of these United 
States—its whole and entire navigating faculties, by 
sail or steam, sea, lake, and river—are all, all put 
at the President’s disposal, with sovereign com- 
mand to use them in hostilitics against Mexico? 
The eighth section of the act of Congress declaring 
war enacts that the President is authorized forth- 
with to complete ali the public armed vessels, and 
to purchase or charter, arm, equip, and map, such 
merchant vessels and steamboats as may be found fit, 
or converted into armed vessels for the public ser- 
vice, &e. : | 

With these immense materials of war, to be | 
prosecuted speedily and successfully, I ask, what || 
was our minister, the chief magistrate, executor of 
the national will, what was he to do? What could 
he do, but strike the enemy wherever vulnerable ? 
President Polk’s war! I denyit. It is my war; 
it is your war; it is the war of these United States; 
all represented in Congress assembled. It is our 
act—ay, the act of the minority, too, of the four- 
teen members voting against it, if majorities rule 
and minorities are bound by law. It is the act, a || 
solemn and signal act, of the whole country. Never 
was an act more so, passed almost by acclamation, 


it is now impossible to stop the ball but by desert 
ing our gans, and flying from the enemy. There | 
is no other option—no alternative but disgraceful | 
retreat. w i H 
And everybody knows where we pointed the | 

1 


gun, when we fired it off—we all know what we 

aimed.at. Mexico has no ships, no commerce, || 
not a sail, not a rag afloat. We ordered the Presi- ‘i 
dent to continue and enforce the blockade of all her |: 
ports on the Atlantic and Pacific, and take and | 
hold as many as possible of them everywhere. |. 
We are all delighted when any of them are cap- |; 


tured—smortified and vexed by any delay or failure |; 


| ture; to our armies ‘under 


| unjust and odiows—said so: by those w 


| hand, and will submit to all candid men. 


to take them. We-reififorced our regùlara 
‘by doubling its number, and adding thirty 4 
sand volunteer levies‘to it—for what? ` To stop and 
garrison Texas? to loiter:and sicken on the banks 
‘of the Bravo? No. We-were neatly all indignant 
at General Scott for saying that ‘our invasión of 
Mexico shouldbe: deferred tili September.” We 
were out of all patience with General Taylor ‘for 
not sooner crossing the ‘river—not ‘hastening his 


| march to Monterey, to Saltillo, to San Luis dé 


Potosi. We justly and universally admired Gén- 
eral Kearny’s brilliant, perhaps amexampled yexpe= 
dition over New Mexico to California. The whole 
country cried out to-our navy to blockade and cap- 
Taylor, Kearny; and. 
Wool, to advance, to invade, to capture towns; to. 
overrun provinces, and, in short, wage war in 
Mexico. Las i 
I refer again to the Madison Papers, page 140, 
for Roger Sherman’s opinion of ‘the executive daty 


| toenforce an actof Congress. Mr. Sherman‘said he 


considered “ the executive magistracy as nothing 
more than ‘an institution for carrying the will of 
the legislature into effect; that the legislature is 
the depository of the supreme will of the society, 
as they wore the best judges of the business that 
ought to be done by the executive department.” 
For war is ubiquitous. Once declared, says 
Bacon, ‘after the indiction, it is no longer con- 
fined to any place, but at large.” War, as often 
waged, is a theme of copious lamentation; and-go: 
it should be. But what the old women of both’ 
sexes are-given.to deplore as the calamities‘of-war, 
where have they heen yet felt.in these hostilities 


| with Mexico? Never was thiis counery more pros- 
ti 


perous:or`'so powerfal as at present. Its triamphs 


' so far over Mexico have been admirable lessons 


to hor, and manifestations to the world, that«the 
policy of all nations is peace with these United 


| States; and that Europe will be wise in seldom 


rousing that martial spirit which, though it slum- 
bers long and forbears much, is never dead in the 
American people. Without counting an inch of 
territory acquired, we have gained more, much 
more already, than indemmity for the past, and 
security for the future. This war is the infalible 
prelude to lasting and prosperous peace, as was'the 
much more trying war-of 1812. 

But wars of invasion and conquest are said to Be 
r hiihii ve 
lived upon them, ‘man’ and: boy, (so to. s t= 
those -nations which have lived upon wars of în- 
vasion and conquest, for ages past, and are now 
subsisting on their conquests, won by invasions. 
Our case is not so indefensiblé& War against 


| Mexico must needs be waged by invasion and cori- 


quest; there is no other way to peace. But I mean 
to show unanswerably that all parties in the Wai 
ted States, all Administrations of this Government 
since Mexico ceased to be a Spanish. province, 
have united in the policy of getting from her by 
fair means precisely those territories which, and 
which only, she has now constrained us to take 
by force; though even yet, we are disposed to fay 
for them, not by blood merely, but in money, too. 
For the purpose of this demonstration, let me re- 
call attention to the history of our Mexican rela- 
tions, as proved by the documents I hold in thy 
Espe- 
cially do I respectfully invite the atterition of our 


| Whig. opponents, to measures of great and wise 
| American policy, begun twenty-three years ago by 


Whig statesmen, and steadily pursued ever since 


| in the face of this whole country, and before the 


world. President Polk’s official inheritance was 


, the American policy of, first, excluding European 
; encroachments from this continent; and, secondly, 


extending the dominions of the United States iù 


' Mexico. 


First, let me read a noble declaration. of Tride- 


: pendence uttered by President Monroe in 1823, 


reasserted by President Adams in 1896, welcomed 


|| by all Americans, not relished ‘but hot resisted in 
; Europe, and become the settled policy of our Goy- 


ernment 

“ Efan attempt by force Had been made by allied Europe 
to subvert the tiberties of the southern, nations on ‘this con- 
tinent, and to erect upon the rnins-of their free institutions 
monarchical systems, the people ofthe United. States would 


; have stood pledged, in the opinion of their Executive, not 


to any foreign State, but to themselves and to their posters 
ity, by their dearest interests amd highest duties, to resist, to 
the utmost, such attempt:”—President Vidains's: Meseazeite 
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Ootigress, 30th: March, 1826; ‘HB. Doc: No. 142, 1st sess. 19h 

Cong. . : 

i When Texas, from an independent nation, con- 
descended to. become one of these United States, 
werall know that the two greatest maritime powers || 
of the world, Great Britain and France, resisted it 
almost unto war. They were literally. in the field 
against üs; to prevent that great consummation; 
and: never was national sympathy, invincible re- 
publican’ attachment and brotherhood—to which 
alone we owe, under Providence, the annexation 
of Texasasa State to this Union—never was the 
inbred and invincible love of republican kindred 
and institutions so wonderfully manifested. Eng- ; 
land and France were in the field—by flood and į; 
field, sea and land—to prevent it. Mr. Pakenham, 
long British minister in Mexico, was sent here. ! 
Mr. Bankhead, once British minister here, was f 
sent to Mexico. Captain Elliott, the British, Mr. 
Saligny, the French, ministers in Texas, were all | 
but in arms to mar the union, as they openly and 
loudly forbade the bans. Vessels of war, English 
and French, plied between Vera Cruz and Gal- 
veston; Protests, protocols—all that diplomacy, 
in. its most urgent proceedings, could effect—in 
fact, much more, no doubt, than we know of—was 
done to keep Texas from us. At the same time, 
large numbers of our most influential statesmen— 
Mr. Gallatin, Mr. Van Buren, Mr. Clay—de- 
nounced the union with Texas as war with Mex- 
ico. Mr. Polk, nevertheless, persevered, and 
annexation was consummated. 

It would have been without war, but for Euro- 
pean interference, encouraging Mexican hostility, 
and perhaps their reliance on the Opposition here. 
Two motives encouraged Mexico to brave us, and 
to plunge herself into war: first, she expected aid 
from England and France, in which she has been 
totally disappointed; and, secondly, she had 
learned that Presidents cannot make or declare 
war, but that Congress alone has that power. 
From President Quincy Adams to President Polk, 
all the Presidents had been complaining and threat- 
ening, but could do no more, as Mexico well 
knew. When her officers seized English prop- 
erty, or violated English persona, it was a word and 
a blow. Mr. Pakenham brought the Mexican 

- Government to capitulation at once; for he could 
strike as well as threaten, and almost as quick. 


WheggFrance was ill-treated, the King’s gallant 
son smed St. Juan d’Ulloa, and Mexico sub- 


mitted atonce: for nothing is more unfounded than 
the supposed obstinate invincibility of thatcountry; ; 
on the contrary, its Government and people have al- 
ways, and tamely, submitted to Enghsh and French 
power, not to mention a long series of submission | 
to a long dynasty of miserable military usurpers 
of their own; and they will crouch in like manner 
to us, whenever, instead of making war like peace, | 
as.we too long made peace like war, we put the 
iron heel of war upon their neck, and make them 
feel that Congress, though Presidents can only 
bark without biting till Congress act—that Con- ; 
gress and President together can conquer peace as 
well as declare war. 

It is neither my place nor policy to complain of | 
President Polk’s anxiety for peace. It is a natural 
and laudable anxiety. Nor will I doubt that his | 
suffering (if he did) Santa Ana’s return to: Mexi- | 
co was justified by knowledge of circumstances. 
Jackson associated the pirate Lafitte and his band 
with our brave defenders of New Orleans. ButI | 
trust that henceforth peace will not be our watch- | 
word. Its renewed overture last summer, under |! 
circumstances of which Iam uninformed, should | 
be onr last tender. 1 fear that these advances have |; 


were suffered to mature from the city of Mexico 
to Texas. When Mexico passed the Rubicon, 
we should have crossed the Bravo. 

But before I take up that part of the subject, let 
me premise an authentic and indisputable view of 
the duty which the act of Congress declaring war 
imposed on the Executive, as to the much ques- 
tioned; much misrepresented, and, probably, 
misunderstood, invasion of Mexico, and territorial 
acquisitions which the President seems to have 
aimed at. Ihave said that he inherited from his 
presidential predecessors the high, imperious obli- 
gation of protecting the soil of this continent from 
the further tread of European encroachment. . That 
was the Monroe position of 1823, sustained by his 
immediate successor, Mr. Adams, who, as Mr. 


Monroe’s Secretary of State, had contributed to j 
| that bold but wise defiance by a prudent position— | 
prudent, as it mostly is, to take an early and reso- 


lute stand on right at the first threat of a hostile 
assault; taught by Tasso, that— 
« Beset by danger and with toils oppress’d, 
The boldest counsels often prove te best.” 

Let me say of a Chief Magistrate less respected, 
perhaps, than he deserves to be, that Monroe was 
a wise, patriotic, and prudent, thoroughly bred 
statesman, who, in announcing what at first seemed 
to be perilous defiance of Europe, took a stand 
both prudent and well timed. That position Pres- 
ident Polk has most effectually maintained. The 
Texas controversy, at all events, has forever re- 
lieved us of European interference in exclusively 
American continental affairs. 

But with that position was intimately connected 
another, which likewise Mr. Polk inherited; and 
he would be worse than impeachable of high crime 
and misdemeanor—would be contemptible, despi- 
cable—if he did not enforce: that is, an extension 
of the territories of this republic. It has-been the 
settled policy of every Administration, since Wash- 
ington began it by Indian conquests, which all his 
successors have pursued to this moment. Jeffer- 
son signally developed it, by the acquisition of 
Louisiana; Madison, by part of what is now Ala- 
bama, and an attempt to take all Canada; Monroe, 
by annexing Florida, the most costly of all our 
territorial aggrandizements; Mr. Adams’s Admin- 
istration, with Mr. Clay as Secretary of State, con- 
ceived the wise plan of acquiring ‘Texas by pur- 
chase, for which purpose negotiations with Mexi- 
co were set on foot as soon as that Administration 


| began. Those experienced, and, by the large par- 


ty now disposed to condemn Mexican conquest, 
approved statesmen, are entitled to the honor 
which I award them of perceiving that the Sa- 
bine is a dangerous boundary for these United 
States on the Gulf of Mexico, and that it must be 
carried to the Bravo, beyond the vast wilderness 
on the east side of that great river, by which nature 
has established the territorial demarcation between 
the North American and Mexican races. The 
Bravo was the boundary of Louisiana, till, by 
the treaty of Florida, unwisely brought up to the 
Sabine in a treaty with Spain, to which Mexico 


| succeeded; and the statesman who, as Secretary of 


State, negotiated that treaty, [Mr. Adams,] made 


! it one of the earliest and most earnest endeavors of 


his Administration to restore the limits on the 
Bravo instead of the Sabine. Such was the con- 
stant effort of his Administration, and the settled 
public policy of every succeeding Administration, 
till that of Jackson, always marked by great 
strokes, endeavored, besides Texas, to acquire a 


| new boundary on the Pacific as well as the Gulf 


of Mexico, which, running through New Mexico 


i to California, would give us San Francisco, Mon- 


no tendency for the furtherance of peace. For 
one, I shall always believe that the President’s 
annual message, last December, would have an- 
nounced the terms of peace, if we had waged war, 
from its declaration in May, with all our might 
and with all our hearts, without thoughts of peace, 
except as the fruit of war. From first to last, our 
` only. way to peace has been the prosecution of suc- | 
ceful war. Withdraw your squadron from our 
coast, said Paredes, and we did so. Withdraw 
your army from our borders, not to the Nueces, 
bat beyond the Sabine. I will try to show how 
Paredes’ lieutenants on the Bravo—Arista and Am- 
pudia—should have been confronted, as the best, | 
if not the only way, to prevent, by crushing in the |! 
bud, the hostilities Paredes, Arista, and Ampudia; |, 


| terey, Guyamas, and other important ports on 
| the Pacific Ocean, essential, if not indispensable, to 
i the development of American commerce and navi- į 


gation. This will appear beyond contest by the 
documents { hold in my hand, and to which I have 


| time by our limit only to refer by their dates and 


numbers, but shall incorporate at large in whatever 
publication of this view may be made. These 
documents are authentic facts of our history, pro- 
ving that acquisition from Mexico by conquest is 
no more than the substitute which she herself has 


chase to conquest—always preferring to pay in 
i] willing to 
add money to blood, and combine -purchase with 


much || 


f 
conquest as the basis of peace fair, and favorable 
to both parties, to the war which Mexico has in- 
| sisted on instead of a peaceable profitable sale. 

i|  Irefer to the printed Executive Document No. 
42, of the first session of the twenty-fifth Con- 
li gress: Mr. Secretary Clay’s letter to Mr. Poinsett, 
metoni Minister in Mexico, dated 26th of March, 
1825: 


|i « Some difficulties may. possibly hereafter arise between 
| the two couutries from the line thus agreed upon, agaiust 
| which it would be advisable now to guard, if practicable 5 
| and as the Governinent of Mexico may be supposed not to 
have any disinclination to the fixation of a new line, which 
would prevent those difficulties, the President wishes you 
to sound it on that subject, and to avail yourselfof a favor- 
able disposition, if you should find it, to effect that object. 
The line of the Sabine approuches our great western mart 
\! nearer than could be wished. Perhaps the Mexican Govern- 
j| ment may not be unwilling to establish that of the Rio Bra- 
‘| sos de Dios, or the Rio Colorado, or the Snow Mountainsyor 
i! the Rio del Norte, inlieuofit. By the agreed line, portions 
i} of both the Red river and branches of the Arkausas, are 
thrown on the Mexican side, and the navigation of both 
those rivers, as well as that of the Sabine, is made common 
to the respective inhabitants of the two countries. When 
the countries adjacent to those waters shall come to be 
thickly inhabited, collision and misunderstandings may arise 
from the community thus established, in the use of their 
navigation, which it would be well now to prevent. If the 
| line were so altered as to throw altogether on our side Red 
river and Arkansas, and their respective tributary streams, 
and the line on the Sabine were removed further west, all 
causes of future collision would be prevented. The Gov- 
ernment of Mexico may have a motive for such an alteration 
of the line as is bere proposed, in the fact that it would have 
the effect of placing the city of Mexico nearer the centre of 
its territories. If the tine were so changed, the greater part, 
if not the whole, of the powerful, warlike, and turbulent. In- 
dian nation of the Cumanches, would be thrown ‘on. the 
side of the United States; and as an equivalent for the pro 

posed cession of territory, they would stipulate to restrain, 
as far as practicable, the Cumanches trom committing hos- 
tilities and depredations upon the territorics and people, 
whether Indians or otherwise, of Mexico,” 


| Extract of a letter from Mr. Clay to Mr. Poinsett, 
dated March 15, 1827. 


«The fixation of a line of boundary of the United States on 
the side of Mexico, should be such as to secure, not merely 
certainty and apparent safety in the respective limits of the 
two countries, but the consciousness of freedom from all 
danger of attack on either side, and the removal of all mo- 
tives for such attack. That of the Sabine brings Mexico 
nearer our great western commercial capital than is desira- 
ble; and although we now are, and for a long time may re- 
main, perfectly satisfied with the justice and moderation of 
dur neighbor, still it would be better for both parties that 
neither should feel thathe is in any condition of exposure on 
the remote contingency of an alteration in existing friendly 
sentiments. 

“ Impressed with these views, the President has thought 
the present might be an auspicious period for urging a nego~ 
tiation, at Mexico, to settle the boundary between the terri- 
tories of the two republics. The success of the negotiation 
will probably be promoted by throwing into it other motives 
than those which strictly belong to the subject itself. If we 
could obtain such a boundary as we desire, the Government 
of the United States might be disposed to pay u reasonable 
pecuniary consideration, The boundary which we prefer, is 
that which, beginning at the month of the Rio del Norte, on 
the sea, shall ascend that river to the mouth of Rio Puerco, 
thence, ascending this river to its source, and froni its 
source, by a line due north, to strike the Arkansas; thence, 
following the course of the southern bank of the Arkansas 
to iis source, in latitude forty-two degrees north, and 
thence, by that parallel of latitude to the South Sea. The 
boundary thus described, would, according to the United 
States Tanner’s map, published in the United States, 
leave Santa Fé within the limits of Mexico, and the whole 
of Red river, or Rio Roxo, and the Arkansas, as far up as it 
is probably navigable, within the limits assigned to the Uni- 
ted States. If that boundary be unattainable, we would, as 
the next most desirable, agree ta that of the Colorado; be- 
ginning at its mouth, in the Bay of Bernardo, and ascending 
the river to its source, and thence by a line due north to the 
Arkansas, and thence, as above traced, to the South Sea. 
This latter boundary would probably also give us the whole 
of the Red river, would throw us somewhat farther from 
| Santa Fé, but it would strike the Arkansas possibly at a nav- 
| igable point. To obtain the first described boundary, the 
i 
| 


President authorizes you to offer to the Government of Mex- 
| ico a sum not exceeding one million of dollars. Ifyou find 
| it impracticable to procure that line, you are then autho- 
| rized to offer for the above line of the Colorado, the sum of five 
| hundred thousand dollars. If either of the above offers should 
be aceepted, you may stipulate for the payment of the sum 
| 


of money as you may happen to agree, within any period 
| not iess than three months after the exchange at the city of 
Washington of the ratification of the treaty. 

“ Should you be able to conclude a treaty, it will be neces- 
| sary that it should contain a stipulation for the mutnal right 
: of navigation of the Rio del Narte or the Colorado, as the 
| one or the other of them may be agreed oni and for the ex- 
ercise of a common jurisdiction over the river itself. The 
treaty may also provide for the confirmation of all bona fide 
grants for lands made prior to its date, with the conditions of 
which there shail have been a compliance; and itmay con- 
tain a provision similar to that in the Louisiana and Florida 
treaties, for the incorporation of the inhabitants into the 
Union as soon as it can be done consistently with the prin~ 
ciples of the Federal Constitution, and for their enjoyment 
of their liberty, property, and religion. 
| There should also be a provision made for the delivery of the 
ii country to the United States simultaneously, or as nearly so as 


1847.] 
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practicable, with the payment of the consideration. Weshould 
be satisfied with a surrender of possession at that time, as far 
as the river line extends, (the Del Norte or the Colorado,) 
and to receive the residue as soon as the line to the Arkan- 
sas can be traced, which the treaty ought to provide should 
be done without unnecessary delay, and, atall events, before 
a future day, to he specified.” 


Such were the efforts of Mr. Adams’s adminis- 
tration to obtain Texas. We next come to Gen- 
eral Jackson’s administration. 


Mr. Van Buren to Mr. Poinsett. 


“DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
© WASHINGTON, August 25, 1829. 

“ SIR: Itis the wish of the President that you should, with- 
out delay, Open a negotiation with the Mexican Government | 
for the purchase of so much of the province of ‘Texas as is 
hereinafter described, or for such a part thereof as they can 
be induced to cede to us, if the same be conformable to 
either of the localities with which you are hereinafter fur- 
nished. The President is aware of the difficulties which | 
mA be interposed to the accomplishment of the object in 
view; but be confidently believes that the views of the mat- 
ter which it will be in your power to submit, and the pecu- 
niary consideration which you will be authorized to propose, 
will enable you to effect it. He is induced, by a deep con- 
viction of the real necessity of the proposed acquisition, not 
only as a guard for our western frontier, and the protection ! 
of New Orleans, but also to secure forever to the inhabitants 
of the valley of the Mississippi the undisputed and undis- 
turbed possession of the navigation of that river, together 
with the belief that the present. moment is particularly favor- 
able for the purpose, to request your early and unremitting 
attention to the subject. 

“ The territory, of which a cession is desired by the United | 
States, is all that part of the province of ‘Texas which lies 
east of a line beginning at the Guif of Mexico, in the centre 
of the desert or Grand Prairie, which lies west of the Rio 
Nueces, and is represented to be nearly two hundred miles in 
width, and to extend north to the mountains. ‘The proposed 
line following the course of the centre of that desert or prai- 
rie, north, to the mountains, dividing the waters of the Rio 
Grande del Norte from those that run eastward to the Gulf, 
and until it strikes our present boundary at the forty-second 
degree of north latitude. It is known that the line above 
deseribed includes the Spanish settlements of La Bahia and 
San Antonia de Bexar, comprising all the Mexican inhabit- 
ants of the province, and this may furnish an objection to 
so extensive a cession. If, from this circumstance, the ob- 
jection should be made, and you find the Mexican Govern- 
ment disposed to cede any portion of the territory in question, 
you are authorized to agree to any one of the following 
lines, regarding those farthest west as preferable. ‘I'he sec- 
ond proposed line commences on the western bank of the 
Rio de la Baca, where it discharges itself into Matagorda | 
Bay, and continuing up that river on the western bank 
thereof to the head of its most westerly branch; thence dne 
north until the line shall strike the Rio Cotorado; and thence 
up the Colorado river, on the western bank tiereot, to the 
head of its principal stream; thence by the most direct 
course that will intersect our line at the forty-secoud degree 
of north latitude, and include the head-waters of the Arkan- 
sas and Red rivers. | 

The third proposal may be a line to commence at the 
mouth of the Rio Colorado, where that river empties itself 
into Matagorda Bay, and on the west bank thereof, to con- 
tinue up that river to the head of its principal stream ; and 
thence by a line drawn from the head of its principal stream 
so as to intersect our present boundary line at the forty- 
second degree of north latitude, including also the head- 
waters last mentioned. 

“The last proposition may be a line to commence on the 
Gulf of Mexico, at the mouth of the Rio Brassos de Dios, 
and on the westerly bank of that river, to pursue the course 
of that river up to the head of its most westerly branch, by 
the west bank thereof; and from the head of that braneh 
ofthe river by such a course as will enable us to intersect 
our present line at the point already indicated. : | 

In the event of adopting either of the propositions which 
establish the mouth of the La Baca river, or the mouth of 
the Colorado river as the boundary, it must be stipulated 
for an extension of that line due south from the mouth of 
the river to the Gulf of Mexico, i 

“The preceding boundaries are as definite as, with the 
materials in the department, I have been able to make them. 
It is, nevertheless, probable that they may be greatly im- 
proved by a more accurate knowledge of the localities of 
the country. It is submitted to your discretion to make 
euch alterations as shall appear to you to be clearly bene- 
ficial to the United States. 

«The boundary at present assumed hy Mexico is deemed 
objectionable as well on the ground of its alleged uncertainty 
as for reasons of a different character. Itis represented to 
us that of-the two streams which empty into the Sabine Bay 
through the same channel, the one farthest west is the most 
considerable, and may, with reason, be claimed to be the 
one referred to in the treaty. The distance between them 
although only four miles where they enter the kay, at some 
places approaches to one hundred. That there is much 
ignorance of the localities of the province, and consequently 
confusion and error in the maps of it which are extant, is 
certain. Whether the representations which have been 
made upon the subject to this Government be founded in 
truth, or are the suggestions of interested individuals to sub- 
serve particular views, remains to be seen; but this is not 
the only nor the strongest objection, The Sabine is a very 
inconsiderable stream, and only navigable by small crafts. 
The bay is shallow, and neither it nor the river ean ever 
become ‘the: seat of sufficient commerce to authorize the 
establishment of a custom-bouse or other public agency in 
its vicinity. Without such establishment, it is impossible 
to ptevent that frontier from becoming the seat of an exten- 
sive system of smuggling, alike injurious to the true interests 
of both countries. ©The lands east of the Sabine are, for the 
most part, and to a great extent, so poor and so effectually | 


į Soil, and the greater commercial advantages that belong to 


| territory. 


cut off from commercial facilities, that they never can re- f 
ceive or sustain a dense or even respectable population. It 
is mainly to that cause that the objectionable character of 
its present inhabitants is to be attributed. The frontier, 
therefore, as long as it remains such, must continue to be 
what it has heretofore beon, a receptacle for smugglers and 
outlaws, In addition to the disadvantage which must result 
tothe United States from their dependence on‘such a popu- 
lation for the proteetion, in the first instance, of. their bor- 
der, the present state of things is well calculated to create 
incessant difficulties and broils with the citizens of the adja- 
cent parts of Mexico, who, owing to the superiority of their 


that side of the river, will paturally be more numerous and 
of a more respectable character. ‘There may not be cause 
for much apprehension from this source at the present day, 
or for a short time to come; but in so grave a matter as the 
arraugement and the establishment of a boundary between 
independent nations, it becomes us to look into futurity. + 
Thus viewing the matter, it is far from visionary to see in 
the present condition of things the germ of future discon- 
tents, which may grow into national complaints and heart- 
burnings, and perpetually foster and inflame a spiritofjeal- 
ousy, to which our neighbors are already too much inclined. 

* By yielding to the United States a portion of ‘Texas, the 
Mexican Government will nat only be relieved from the ex- 
pense Or its several garrisons in that country, but will secure 
a protection to their own territory, by interposing the United 
States between the Indians and their eastern frontier, whieh | 
is their exposed front. The Cumanches have hitherto con- | 
fined their expeditions to the eastern side of the Rio del | 
Norte, and no apprehension is felt on the west side of that i 
river; for, in addition to the extent of desert to cross, before 
they can reach the western settlements, there is also a river 
of great width, with a rapid current, to overcome. There | 
is another consideration, of much intrinsic weight, which 
may be urged, if reference to it would not, in your judg- 
ment, give cause of offence. Being on the spot, and fully 
conversant with the feelings of those who constitute the 
Mexican Government, and with current events, your judg- 
ment as to the effects likely to be produced by what is said 
or proposed upon this subject, is most to be depended upon. 
The unsettled state of the Mexican Government is too well 
known to be disguised. -The successive revolutions to which 
it has already been exposed attest the fact; and the dangers 
which threaten it from the intrigues, if not the open hostil- 
ities, of Spain, are of a character which cannot be regarded | 
with inditierenee. This consideration, with many others 
that might be stated, but which your knowledge of circum- 
stances will readily suggest, expose her exteuded confeder- | 
acy to the hazard of dismemberment. It will readily be 
admitted, by her well-informed men, tbat in such an event, i 
the first sucecssful blow would most probably be struck | 
in Texas. Although the separation of that territory for a 
limited period would not be of much importance, stil the 
probable effect of the example could not fail to be highly 
detrimental. A state of things which renders so disastrous 
an event possible, not to say probable, deserves the serious 
consideration of that Government. 

«The line proposed as the one most desirable to us would | 
constitute a natural separation of the resources of the two 
nations. Itis the centre of a country uninhabitable on the 
Gulf; and (on the mountains) so difficult of access, and so 
poor, as to furnish no inducement for a land intercourse ; 
and, of course, no theatre for those differences that are 
almost inseparable from a neighborhood of commercia! in- 
terests. It corresponds with the habitual feclings of the 
people of Mexico, and with the avowed policy of the Mexi- 
can Government, by causing a wide separation and difticul- 
ties of intercourse between the inhabitants of the two coun- 
tries, and by preventing those excitements and hickerings 
invariably produced by the contiguous operation of conflict- | 
ing laws, habits, and interests, The commercial establish- 
ment which would be forthwith made at the Nueces, and 
in its vieinity, would enable us to preserve, in a great degree, 
the morals of the inhabitants of both sides, by the preven- 
tion of smuggling; and the Mexican Government, by thus 
respecting the real interests of the United States, without 
actual prejudice to its own, would afford the strongest evi- 
dence of thatspirit of friendship by which the United States 
have always been influenced towards it, and which should 
ever characterize the conduct of neighboring republics. 

«The President does not desire the proposed cession with- 
out rendering a just and fair equivalent for it. He therefore 
authorizes you to offer to the Mexican Government for a ces- | 
sion according to the first-mentioned boundary, a sum not ex- 
ceeding four millions of dollars ; and so strong ure his convic- 
tions of its great value to the United States, thet he will not 
olject if you should find it indispensably necessary to g 0 as high 
as five millions. You will, of course, consult the interests |! 
of the United States, by obtaining the cession (if it can be 
obtained at all} upon terms as favorable and fora price as 
low as practicable, regarding the sum above stated only as 
the maximum amount to which you are authorized to go. 
Should you find the Government of Mexico unwilling to 
part with as large a portipn of their territory as would be ju- i 
eluded in the first-mentioned bounds, but disposed to cede | 
quantity, you will, in such case, endeavor to obtain 
, agreeable to some one of the boundaries above 
deseribed, urging them in the order of preference before 
stated, and stipulate to pay therefor asum which, estimating 
five millions as a fair compensation for the largest extent 
proposed, would be a proportionate equivalent for that which 
is ceded. 

« A credit of three or four years, by annual and equal in- 
stalments, upon an interest of six per centum, would be 
preferred; but if necessary, you may stipulate for the pay- 
ment of the money within four months, or some other rea- | 
sonable time after the exchange of the final ratifieations of |! 
the treaty and the delivery of the possession of the ceded |! 

The ratification must be required to take place | 
on the part of the Mexican Governmem before the treaty is | 
submitted to the Senate of the United States for its ratifica- |! 
tion on our part. 

tc F have already stated, that the present moinent is regard 
ed by us as au auspicious one to secure the cession ; and wil 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 


| dominion. 


į your original instructions upon the subject. 


now add, that there does not appear to be any reasonable ob- 
jection to its being embraced, on the score of delicacy, or from 
any apprehension that, in doing sa, we would give oftence 
to the Government of Mexico.. “Nothing would be moté'ads 
verse to the feelings of the President-than to give that Gov- 
erment reason to heleye that he is capable of taking advan- 
tage of their necessities to obtain. from then) any portion of 
the Mexican territory, the cession of which would inipair 
the true interests or commit the honor ofthat country: | 
«The comparatively small valne of the territory in question 
to Mexico, its remote and disconneeted situation, the unset- 
tied condition of her affairs, the depressed and languishing 
state of her finances, and the still, and at this moment-par= 
ticularly threatening attitude of Spain, all combine'to point 
outand recommend to Mexico the poticy of parting with a 
portion of her territory of very limited and contingent béene~ 
fit, to supply herself with the meansof defending the residue 
with the better prospect of success, and with. less onerous 
burdens to her citizens.. It is for the. Fedéral Government 
of Mexico, if they approve of the policy of doing so, to judge 
of their constitutional power to make the eession, ` [tis 


| believed that no doubt could exist on that point, if the. con- 
| sentof the State.of Coahuila were obtained ; and ifthe views 


we take of the true interests of the republic of Mexico are 
not founded iu error, it is supposed that such consent would 
not be withheld. 7 

& Should you be able to conclude a treaty, and either of 
the rivers herein mentioned be agreed upon as the boundary, 
it will be necessary thar it should contain a stipulation for 
the mutual right of navigation, and for that of common juris- 
diction over the river itself. The treaty may also provide 
for the confirmation of all bona fide grants of land made prior 
to jts date. Your situation in Congress must have made 
you sensible of the embarrassments and difficulties under 
which the United States have labored from frequent appli- 
cations for the confirmation oftitles to lands in the territories 
heretofore ceded to them, in cases in which the original 
conditions of the grants had notheen complied with. tis, 
therefore, desirable that the stipulation, on the part of the 
United States, to confirm grants previously made, should he 
limited in terms more explicit than heretofore used, to cases 
in which the conditions of the grants have been fully coin- 
plied with, whenever the time for such compliance shall 
bave expired. ; 

tt The treaty may also contain a provision similar to thatin 
the Louisiana and Florida treaties, for the incorporation of 
the inhabitants into the Union, as soon ag it ean be done 
consistently with the principles of the Federal Constitution, 
and for the enjoyment of their liberty, property, and religion. 
Tt will, of course, contain astipulation for the delivery of the 
country to the United States, simultaneously, oras nearly so 
as may be practicable, with the payment of the considera- 
ution, 

“ This despatch will be delivered to you by Colonel An- 
thony Butler, of the State of Mississippi. Colonel Butler 
has made himself well acquainted, by actual examination, 
with the territory in question, its streams and localities. In 


i the beticf that he deserves your confidence, and that he 
| nay be useful to you in the negotiation, by supplying you 


with facts which might not otherwise be within your reach, 
he has been instructed to oberve your directions in regard to 
his stay at Mexico, and. his agency in the matter whilst 
eA full power, authorizing you to negotiate and doneliide. 
a treaty, as stated above, is herewith transmitted t0 yot. 

& F have the bonor to be, with great respect your obedient 
servant, «M. VAN BUREN. 

“Jour R. Powserr, Esg., Envoy Extraordinary ond 

“Minister Plenipotentiary U.S. to Mexico.” 

We are doomed to listen from time to time in 
this Hall to much smail wit and pointless sarcusm, 
on progressive democracy, and ‘manifest destiny. The 
documents I have referred to prove, at any rate, 
that progressive democracy inthis aggradizement 
began with eminent statesmen, leaders of the Whig 
party; and that manifest destiny is no more than 
democratic sequel of their lead. Alexander Hamil- 
ton was the only American statesman, perhaps, 
who, sixty years ago, foresaw these vast bat 
natural and providential extensions of American 
The next stride we shall see, is to 
the shores of the Pacific. Mr. Adams, Mr, Clay, 
and Mr. Van Buren, having long labored for 
Texas, Jackson’s instinctive sagacity led him much 
further—to the magnificent acquisition which is 
broached in the following letter from Mr. Secre- 


tary Forsyth to his Mexican Minister, Butler, 
dated August 6, 1835: 
Mr. Forsyth to Mr. Butler.— Extract. 
t DEPARTMENT OF STATE, { 
“Washington, August 6, 1835, 


“Sir: It having been represented to the President that 
the port of St. Francisco, on the western coast of the United 
Mexican States, would be a most desirable place of resort 
for onr numerous vessels engaged in the whaling business 
in the Pacific, far preferable to any to which they now have 
access, he has directed that an addition should be-made.to 
your instructions yelative to the negotiation for Texas. The 
main object is to secure within our limits the whole bay of 
St. Francisco. If you can induce the Mexican Government 
to agree to any line which will effect’ this, you are autho- 
rized to offer a sum Of...2..e.2.....in addition to the sum 
you were directed to offer for the first line mentioned in 
You are to 
endeavor first to obtain the following boundary, which is 
eonsidered the most eligible : 

& Beginning at the Guif of Mexico, proceed along the 
eastern bank of the Rio Bravo del Norte to whe thirty-ceverth - 
parallel of latitude, and thence along that parallel to the Pa 
cific. í # i 
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Bhis line «may probably be supposed to: approach too 
yif not to Include the Mexican ‘sditlament of Monterey. 
ithe objection should be urged, you can-obviate it by’ ex- 
plaining that we-have wo desire ‘to interfere ‘with the actual 
‘settlements of Mexicoon that‘coast, and you may-agree to 
-any provision seffebting the great: object of securing the bay 
“of St Francisco and excluding Monterey in itsimmediate 
sneighborhond. : 

«As itis not deemed essential to obtain ‘the Rio Bravo- 
del Norte for our western bouridary, if any-objection should 
be made toit, you may-next-propose-the western tine speci- 
fied in-yout-original instructions, but stopping-at the thirty- 
seventh ‘parallal, or at any other Jine that would include the 
sbay-of St. Praincisco, aud proceeding along ‘such line to the 
‘Pacific. H the Rio ‘Bravo'del Norte should be agreed upon 
asthe western hne, you ‘may stipulate for the free naviga- 
tiumof thatriver to Both parties. i 7 

«gf, however, you cannot obtain-a southern line which 
will.,inelude within our limits the whole bay of ‘St. Fran- 
cisco, you will proceed, under your original instructions, | 
and bring the negotiation to a close, as directed in the letter | 
rom the department of the 2d July, 1835, No. 94. 

cJ have the honor tobe, sir, your obedient servant, qt 


“JOHN FORSYTH. 


ec Antuony BUTLER, Fsq:, F 

` «Chargé @Ajfuires of the United Stutes, Mexico.” 

‘Much, ‘likewise, having been said of our origi-: 
nal right-te the Brave boundary, let me close this 
-correspondence, of which mach more in like strain 
wight be‘added, by.a letter from our Minister in | 
Mexico, showing what was thought and ‘said, and | 
perfectly understood ihere, from-first to last, on that 
“point. R ; 


My Poimsett to Mr. ‘Clay. Extract. 
U LEGATION oF THE UNITED Sates, 
“ Mpxico, September 20, 1825. 
Spr: Thid an interview this moming withthe Sceretary | 
‘of Butte, at Kis request, on the subject of ‘the Boundary linc 
bateveen the two repubiies. He hogan by saying that he 
Wished to aseertaih the ancieut ‘botiidaries between the 
United States and the Spanish possessions, as d¢fined by 
‘the trotty of 1705, and asked ate to trave thers for hin in | 
Moettish’s inap. [did so, bit observed at the same time, thut 
that treaty was conehidéd before the cession of Louisiaia. 
Ethen inquired his Object in wishing to ascertain the former 
boundaries. He replicd, that he thought it would he advi- 
gable in the treaty we were about concluding, to'specify the 
‘Antient boundary itt the new line was agreed upon, T 
veplicd, ke must be iwure thut, prerioustotre treaty with Spain 
eoncluled at, Washington in 1819, the United States of America 
‘eluimed-to'the Rio Bravo del Norte, and Spain to the Missis- 
sippi, wd that treaty was a compromise of various dispated 
in made bythe contacting parties; that it was binding 
on the United Mexican States, having heen concluded before 
their embhtipitiontréin Spain, and-had since been acknowl- 
‘edged: by their accredited ‘agent in the Unitud Stas of 
Amitien. Tiere had been ample time to have carried that. 
‘treaty into ful eMdet, but thatthe Governmentor the United 
States had been withheld from doing so Only by motives of | 
delicacy towards Mexico, That the same motives kad in- | 
diced ine to propose an entire new treaty, whieh should | 
not allude ‘to the one formerly concluded with Spain, but 
that in so-déing, did not intend to yield ONE SQUARE INCI of 
Jand which was included within the limits of the United 
States aecording to the boundary fine at that time agreed |j 
upon, ‘That in wy opinion a more advantageous boundary |} 
might be drawn between the two countries, but that steh a 
line was not to be sought for east of the Sabine, or north or | 
the Red river or the Arkansas, and that finally no article 
auch as he proposed could be inserted in the treaty without | 
iny renewing in it the clann of the United States to the | 
country north and east of the Rio Bravo del Norte, Qn my 
return home, Tseut hima copy of the note from the Mexi- 
can chargé Paffaires to the Secrctary of State at Washing- 
ton, together with the treaty between the United States and 
Spain, concluded at Washington, in 1819.77 


By the first Minister this country sent to that, 
after cherishing and fostering Mexican independ- 
ence and prosperity, her Government was distinct- į 
ly told that every square inch of ground to the | 
Bravo: had long been our possession, And did | 
Mexico. then deny it? No such denial appears in | 


threatened; and Mexico reckoned without her host, 
When Almonte told her, as it is said he did, that a 
party in the United. States would clog, probably 
stop, the wheels of Government, and ‘discomfit, if 
itcould not prevent: war. Mexico ‘invaded Texas, 
murdered ‘Cross ‘and Porter, captured Thornton’s 
detachment, menaced Taylor, made, as ‘she dé- 
‘dared, war. The imposthume festering so long 
ön'the side of the American body politic was broke, 
an embarrassing predicament was removed, and an 
act of Congress:put it in the President’s power to 
bring Mexico to her senres. . 
This documentary history, not probably famil- 
iar to many, proves unquestionably that Mr. 
Polk’s Administration has attempted no more by 
war and conquest forced on it than Mr. Adams’s, 
General Jackson’s, Mr. Van Buren’s, and Mr. 


i Tyler’s Administrations steadily and wisely pur- 


sued, viz. the acquisition of more territory on the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific, together with: 
corresponding boundaries with Mexico. _ It has 
been the avowed and wise policy of our Gsvern- 
ment ever since Mexican sovereignty. It is the 
destiny of this ‘coutitry; essential to its peace and 

rosperity, and preferable for Mexico herself. 

or what foothold, authority, or resources, had 
Mexico ever in Texas or Upper California? None, 
or hardly ‘any whatever. A few scattered, indo- 
lent, insubordinate vagabonds in California, under 
the merely nominal power of Mexico, and no 
Mexičan popwiation at all in Texas, ot authority 
there. It will be a great advantage to both those 
countries, and no disadvantage to Mexico, when 
neopled by our freemen arid governed by our laws. 
The new boundary line will be a natural and ad- 
mirable terminus to our southwestern possessions; 
on the Gulf of Mexico indispensable to the whole 
valley of the Mississippi, and on the Pacific, im- 
portant to New England, New York, and all the 


navigating interests: much more important to the |} 
island of Nantucket and the port of Salem, in Mas- | 


sachusetts, than to any State or seaport south of 
the Hudson. It will bea great addition to our 
territories indeed, but like Louisiana, at least as 
valuable to the eastern as to the southern portion 
of these United States, and beneficial to all man- 
kind, to whose commerce it will be thrown open. 
Flaving thus explained what unquestionably 
appears to have been always the policy of onr 
Government, Jet me now indicate what I think 
should have been the Executive course of proceed- 
ing when Mexico rejected our overtures and min- 
isters of peace, prepared and declared hostilities; 
and no doubt reckoning on European help, as well 
as aid which General Almonte is said to have 
promised from party opposition here, marched 
armies to the frontier to drive ours from Texas. 
There is always a peace party in the event of any 


any official of authentic instrument, correspond- |! 
‘ence, or form. Both nations well knew that Loui- | 
siana, as we purchased it from France, extended | 
to the Bravo. President Adams and Secretary || 
Clay asserted it by their Minister, Mr. Poinsett; | 
nor was it till Europe interfered, that long after | 
1825, (that is, in 1835,) Mexico, after being defeated 
inan unprincipled attempt to conquer Texas, set 
up the wholly unfounded pretension that that prove į} 
ince was always Mexican. i 

Yes, sir, the assertion was just, that Texas was 
a bloodless acquisition. It would and should have i 
‘been by right. But great meddling powers from | 
across the Atlantic encouraged Mexico to resist || 
by arms the peaceable transition from national || 
sovereignty to State union. Mexico reckoned 
withoat her host when she counted on English, | 
and, pethaps, French intervention. President Poll 
manfully avd successfully resisted that combina- | 
tion, and it was abandoned: Not only so, but it į; 
never will beagain attempted. Mexico reckoned |) 
without her host»when she counted on impunity |; 
from Executive inability to make war, however j 


war by this country. There must be. It is in 
the nature of our institutions and people. A party 
in opposition to the party in power, is the police 
of every free State; and unless degenerating into 
faction, is a salutary and necessary check on the 
administration of Government. Our flagrant mis- 
understanding with England as to Oregon, con- 
tinual fluctuations of parties, impotency of the 
Executive to make war and aversion of our people 
to its pecuniary burdens, all conspired to stimu- 
late Mexico to resistance by arms. Some of the 
most respectable of our countrymen pronounced 
annexation of Texas ipso fecto war with Mexico, 
At the same time Texas was annexed; the union 
was consummated; that Mexican province became 
an American State, and called on the President for 


| protection by force from Mexican invasion. 


Having in the report of the Committee of Foreign 
Affairs of last session, now Í trust to be dissemina- 
ted, submitted views of the much-contested ques- 
tion whether the President or Mexico began hostili- 


i ties; whether they were begun on American, of 
| Mexican, or disputed ground,—I shall not now re> 
|| peat that argument, but respectfully refer to the ro- 


port of last session. I mean now to take higher 
ground; and with great deference submit.a constitu- 


i tional position, which requires no more for its es- 


tablishment than that the territory between the Nue- 
ces and the Bravo was at least disputed ground; that 
we claimed it; and that the President, in ordering 
General Taylor to the neighborhood of Matamo- 
ros, knew that, if not our indisputable territory, 
at any rate, our negotiations for many years—ever 
since the purchase of Louisiand—~and our recent 


‘legislation, considered it as outs. That fact cannot 


be denied. Granting, for argument’s sake, that 
Mexico claimed it too, and considered it hers, I 


‘contend that it was the President’s constitutional 


right and duty to prevent Mexico from expelling 
Texas from the territory in dispute. Having ex- 
amitied the subject when Taylor was first ordered 
there, T took the liberty of advising Mr. Polk that 
his right and policy were, not to await Mexicait 
forces on this side of the Bravo, but to order our 
commander to cross that river, meet, and crush the 
invaders on their own soil. When they passed the 
Rubicon, we should have crossed ‘the Bravo. The 
second clause of the tenth section of the first arti- 
cle of the Constitution of the United States pro- 
vides, that no State “shall engage in war, unless 


actually invaded, or in such imminent danger as will 


not admit of delay.” That was precisely the gye- 


dicament of the State of Texas. And her constitu- 
ted authorities, instead of engaging in war single- 
handed, called on the President for protection. 
Gereral Arista, With some two thousand troops, 
wasat Matamoros. General Ampudia, with some 
two thousand more, was on his way thither, 
avowedly to join Arista, and together commit 
hostilities. War was declared at the Mexican 
capital. I think it cannot be denied that the State 
of Texas, by the Constitution of the United States, 
was authorized to “engage in war” with Mexico— 
a war of self-defence. If so, was not the Presi- 
dent, called on by that State for protection against 
Mexican invasion, authorized, as Texas certainly 
was, to repel the invader? ‘The two acts of 'Con- 
gress on this subject, of May 2, 1792, and made 
perpetual by that of February 28, 1795, are ex- 
plicit, “that whenever the United States shall be 
‘in imminent danger of invasion from any foreign 
‘nation, it shall be lawful for the President of tive 
‘United States to call forth such number of the 
‘militia as he may judge necessary to repel such 
‘invasion.’ The distinction is broadly drawn by 
the Constitution, and these laws which carry it 
out, between actual and imminent danger of inva- 
sion. The Executive is as much authorized to act 
in the case of danger as in that of actuality; and 
the State power to ‘engage in war” is, in like man- 
ner, marked by this distinction. The President’s 
is an extréme power, no doubt, to be most carefully 
exercised. President Polk is a prudent man, and 
was alive to the dread responsibility of his situa- 
tion. It was much easier for me to advise than 
for him to do what I advised over the Bravo. But 
I submit, far in advance of the question of bound- 
ary with which it has been attempted to bind him, 
that, in the exercise of a sound and fair discretion, 
looking to all the circumstances, he would have 
been justified in ordering General Taylor to cross 
the boundary, whether acknowledged or disputed, 
anticipate the threatened attack, carry the war into 
the enemy’s country, and, by prevention, put a 
stop to it. He thought otherwise, and I do not 
presume to censure him. Still I believe, that if 
General Taylor, with his some three thousand 
troops, had been ordered to attack General Arista, 
with some two thousand, at Matamoros, and had 
demolished him before General Ampudia joined 
with two thousand more, who, in the event of 
Arista’s overthrow, might then have been crushed 
too, by this anticipation of the imminent danger, it 
would all have vanished, and there would probably 
have been no more trouble with Mexico. Wil it 
be contended, as I ventured to illustrate my argu- 
ment to the President, that if Mexico had a naval 
squadron equal to ours there, and it was seen sail- 
ing down to attack ours, colors flying, guns loaded, 
and-all cleared for action, that ours must lie at an- 
chor tillassailed, and not, till sore hundreds of our 
people had been slaughtered, return the blow? It 
cannot be that such an absurdity islaw. The,mili- 
tary principle, that acommander, having reason to 
apprehend that he is about to be attacked, is safest 
by anticipating the assault and becoming the assail- 
ant, is trae even in the controversy of debaté. It 
is universal wisdom, and as such ingrafted on our 
Constitution and laws. 

President Polk had great precedents, as I will 
show from transactions of Washington and Jack- 
son, strongly analogous to his difficulty with Mex- 
ico, and as I conceive justifying his assuming the 
offensive from the moment that President Paredes, 
from the capital of Mexico, in April, declared. war 
aiid openly sent troops to the Bravo to wage it by 
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perplexed by these anglo-Indian hostilities. Army 
after army, year following year, was sent out 
under Generals Harmer and St. Clair, to subdue 
the Indians, but always defeated. At length, in 
1794, General Wayne was despatched (and Presi- 
dent Harrison served with him) to make, as he 
did, a great and successful effort. On the 28th of 
August, 1794, he attacked and. routed the allied 
Indians and English, under the very guns of an 
English fort, now in the Congressional district of an 
honorable member from Ohio. Wayne ravaged 
the residence and possessions of Colonel McKee, 
the British Indian agent; and in disputed territory, 
actually occupied by British troops. This House 
shall hear what President Washington sanctioned. 
[Read from the official report of General Wayne. ] 
Be it remembered that the army of the United 
States was then but twelve hundred men, that the 
people of the whole United States numbered but 
four millions, and.that Washington’s Administra- 
tion had the mighty empire of Great Britain to 
deal with, under circumstances strongly analogous 
to those of President Polk, when he ordered Gen- 
eral Taylor into at least disputed territory—territo- 
ry claimed, if not owned, by us. Gentlemen will 
find asmack of revolutionary manhood in Wayne’s 
procesdings on that occasion, which effectually 
roke down anglo-Indian power for a time at least. 
Extract from General Wayne’s official letter 
to General Knox, Secretary 
Quarters, Grand Glaise, August 28, 1794: 


* From every account the enemy amounted to two thou- 
sand combatants, the troops actually engaged against them 
were short of nine hundred. This Dord of savages, with 
their allies, abandoned themselves to Hight, and dispersed 
with terror and dismay, leaving our victorious army in full 
and quiet possession of the field of battle, which terminated 
under the influence of the guns of the British garrison, as 

you will observe by the enclosed correspondence between 
ajor Campbell, the commandant, and myself upon the 
occasion.” 


Correspondence between Major General Wayne and Major 
William Campbell. 
No. I. 
“c Miamis RIVER, August 21, 1794. 

“ Sir: An army of the United States of America, said to be 
under your command, having taken post on the banks of the 
Miamis, for upwards of the last twenty-four hours, almost 
within reach of the guns of this fort, being a post belonging 
to his Majesty the King of Great Britain, occupied by his 
majesty’s troops, and which I have the honor to command, it 
becomes my duty to inform myself, as speedily as possible, 


ån what light I am to view your making such near approach- | 


es to this garrison. 
“Yhave no hesitation on my part to say, that I know of 
no war existing between Great Britain and America. 
« I have the honor to be, sir, with great respect, your most 
obedient and very humble servant, 
“ WILLIAM CAMPBELL, 
“ Major 24th Reg., commanding a British Post, 
on the banks of the Miamis. 
To Major General Wayne, §c., Qe., $c.” 
No. II. 
“ CAMP ON THE BANK OF THE MIAMIS, 
August 21, 1794, 
«Sim: I have received your letter of this date, requiring 


from me the motives which have moved the army under my į 


command, to the. position they at present occupy, far within 
she acknowledged jurisdiction of the United States of 
America. 


« Without questioning the authority, or the propriety, sir, į 


of your interrogatory, I think I may, without breach of de- 
corum, observe to you, that were you entitled to an answer, 


the. most satisfactory one was aunounced to you from the | 


muzzles of my small arms yesterday morning, in an action 
against the horde of savages, in the vicinity of your posts, 
which terminated gloriously to the American arms; hut, 
had it continued until the Indians, &c., were drove under 
the influence of the post and guns you mention, they would 
not have much impeded the progress of the victorious army, 
under my command, as no such post was established at the 
eommencement of the present war between the Indians and 
the United. States. 

“Thave the honor to be, sir, with great respect, your most 
obedient, and very humble servant, 

‘ (Signed,) ANTHONY WAYNE, 
« Major General and Commander-in-chief 
of the Federal army, 
«To Major WILLIAM CAMPBELL, $c., Yc.” 


No. Lil. 
6 Forr Miamis, August 22, 1794. 
Sr: Although your letter of yesterday’s date fully au- 


-thoriges:‘me to any act of hostility against the army of the 


United States of America, in this neighborhood, under your 
command, yet, still anxious to prevent that dreadful de- 
cision, which perhaps is not intended te be appealed to by 
either of our countries, I have forborne for these two days 


9 


of War, dated Head. 


| to regret; and which I solemnly appeal to God, E have | 


| € war existing between Great Britain and America.’ 


| post far within the well-known and acknowledged limits of || 


| that I conceive will be best left to the ambassadors of our 


past to resent thase insults you have offered to the British January, which was but. the 


flag flying at this fort, by approaching it within pistol -shot 
of my works, not only singly, but in numbers with arms in 
their bands. 

“ Neither is it my wish to wage war with individuals; but | 
should you after this continue to approach my post, in the 
threatening manner you are at this moment doing, my indis- 
pensable duty to my king and country, and the honor of my 
profession, will obiige me to have recourse to those measures, | 
which thousands of either nation may hereafter have cause : 


used my endeavors to arrest. 

“I have the honor to be, sir, with much respect, your 
most obedient and very humble servant, se 

“ (Signed) WILLIAM CAMPBELL, z 

“i Major Qth Regiment, commanding at Fort Miamis. 

«To Major Generat WAYNE, Se., &e., ge 

{No other notice was taken of this letter than is express- 

ed in the following letter. The fort and works were, how- 
ever, reconnoitred-in every direction, at some points possi- į 
bly within pistol shot. It was found to be aregular strong | 
work, the front covered by a wide river, with four guns | 
mounted in that face. ‘The rear, which was the most sus- 
ceptible of approach, had two regular bastions, furnished with 
eight pieces of artillery, the whole surrounded with a wide | 
steep ditch, with horizontal pickets projecting from the herm | 
of the parapet over the ditech; from the bottom of the diteh ! 
to the top of the parapet the works were also surrounded by £ 
an abattis, and furnished with a strong garrison.} j 
No. IV. |; 
“Sir: In your letter of the Qist instant, you declare, ‘1 1i 
Shave no hesitation on my part to say, that I know of no i 


“{, on my part, declare the same; and the only cause I | 
have to entertain a contrary idea at present, is, the hostile 
act you are now in commission of, that is, recently taking |: 


the United States, and erecting a fortification in the heart of 
the settlements of the Indian tribes now at war with the 
United States. This, sir, appears to he an act of the high- j 
est aggression, and destructive to the peace and interest of |i 
the Union. Hence, it becomes my duty to desire, and I do | 
hereby desire and demand, in the name of the President of | 
the United States, that you immediately desist from any | 
further act of hostility or aggression, by forbearing to fortify, {| 
and by withdrawing the troops, artillery, and stores, under |! 
your orders and direction forthwith, and removing to the |; 
nearest post occupied by his Britannic Majesty’s troops at |i 
the peace of 1783; and which you will be permitted to do so |! 
unmolested by the troops under my command. il 
“Tam, with very great respect, sir, your most obedient || 
and very humble servant, | 
“€ (Signed) ANTHONY WAYNE. 

«To Major WILLIAM CAMPBELL, Çc., $c.” 


No. V. - i} 

“ Port Miamis, August 22,1794. i 

“Sir: I have this moment the honor to acknowledge the : 
receipt of your letter of this date. In answer to which, T‘ 
have only to say, that heing placed here in command of a i 
British post, and acting in a military capacity only, I cannot | 
enter into any discussion, either on the right, or impropriety | 
of my occupying my present position. Those are matters | 
| 


l 
i 


i 
| 
t 
| 
| 
į 
4 Ii 
different nations. i 
“ Having said this much, permit me to inform you, that 1 | 
certainly will not abandon this post at the summons of any 
power whatever, until F receive orders to that purpose from i 
those I have the honor to serve under, or the fortune of war | 
should oblige me. I must still adhere, sir, to the purport of il 
my letter this morning, to desire that your army, or individ- į; 
uals belonging to it, will not approach within reach of my |: 
cannon, without expecting the consequences attending it. || 
“ Although T have said in the former part of my letter that |; 
my situation here is totally military, yet let me add, sir, that || 
I am much deveived if his Majesty the King of Great Brit- ; 
ain had not a post on this river, at and prior to the period j! 
you mention. : 
«I have the honor to be, sir, with the greatest respect, i 
your most obedient and very humble servant, i 
“WILLIAM CAMPBELL, li 
Major Q4th regiment, commanding at Fort Miamis. | | 
“To Major General WAYNE, Ẹe., §e., Fe.” 1 
[The only notice taken of this Jetter, was by immediately 
setting fire to and destroying everything within view of the 
fort, and even under the muzzles of the guns. Had Mr. 


] result, the. mere offe 
spring of the first battle-—tells what Jackson woul 
have done if General; anv ordered. if President...’ In, 
the year 1817, General Jackson. pursued ‘Indians. 
into Florida, where he executed British intraders,. 
and captured Fort -Barrancas -and:Pensacola,. in. 
Spanish territory. President: Monroe. oeeupied: 
militarily Galveston and Amelia Island, and I feel 
satisfied that if Jackson had been Chief Magiss. 
trate when Mexico marched armies into, and, 


declared war to invade Texas, that State would: 


have been defended by military measures, far bes 
yond those for which President Polk. is. censured. 
as the author of war; and I believe that such mea- 
sures would have had pacific influence. England, 
and France have never stopped. to parley-with Mex- 
ican pillage, but at once punished it, and always 
effectually. Now while aware ofthe difference bes. 
tween the war declaring power, as an executive.or 
legislative faculty, I deny that. our Government.is 
so constructed as to be less capable of instantaneous: 
and complete repulsion of invasion than any other. 
If the fact be that Mexican invasion of Texas.was 
imminent—and who can doubt it?—I submit that 
the Executive authority, without act of Congress, 
declaring war, adequate to the emergency. I do 
not deny the awfulness of the responsibility, or 
reproach prudence for avoiding it. On the con- 
trary I agree to Mr. Winrnrop’s doctrine, that 
the Chief Magistrate, the commander-in-chief,. 
like any of his inferior officers, general. of the, 
army or commander of a ship of war, risks. all, 
when he makes battle. If he fails, he may. he. 
tried and condemned for it: it is the fortune.of 
war. Still he has the right to try, if he choses. to 
assume the responsibility. 

War itself, thus extensively considered, leaves 
little space or time for views otis method in which, 
our Mexican war has been waged and the effects 
of its conquests. No doubt mere conquest gives no 
permanent right or title, without either legal sanc-" 
ion or length of possession. To conquer land is 
analagous to settling on it. Neither the conqueror 


|| or settler becomes proprietor, without further pro- 


ceedingsand sanctions. Idisclaim theidea that any 
part of conquered Mexico is now ours by mere con- 
uest. Civil government, Congress by legislation, 
or the Senate by treaty, must act civilly before the 
belligerant operation becomes valid. 
That point is of no great difficulty. | Whether 
the transactions of General Kearny. in New Mexi- 
co, and Commodore Stockton in California, con- 
form to law, is more of a question. Uponthe whole, 
however, I deem those gallant Jersey Blues within 
the pale of law in their civil government. . Gentle- 
men, particularly My. Hinrrarp, quote Vattel to. 
condemn the changes introduced. But I deny Vat- 
tel’s authority—a modern and convenient: text- 
book, but not accepted as law. Much greater au- 
thority is Grotius, whom (as Mr. Hiviiarp says) 
Gustavus Adolphus took with him. on. campaigns, 
fortified as all his positions are by historical and 
other citations, more reliable than Vattel’s specu- 
lations. Conquest is a change of sovereignty. 
The whole matter is an affair of sovereignty. The 
conqueror imposes a new sovereignty on the con- 
quered, and it is optional with the conqueror to 
determine what law shall be established. He may 
even change the religion, Grotius says, which is 
the extreme of conquering imposition. Grotius, 


Campbell carried his threats into execution, it is more than 
probable he would have experienced a storm.] 

This method, sanctioned by Washington, in the 
weak infancy of this republic to deal with enemies, 


| book 3, chapter 15, treats this subject fully. No 
ii doubt what is called the modern Jaw of nations, 
|| its tendencies, is to mitigate, not aggravate, the 
condition of the vanquished; and therefore, as 
is not the only precedent or analogy to be referred to. |; Vattel argues, their liberties, privileges, and im- 
It is a sign of very great improvement in those once |! munities, are commonly lefttothem. But it is op- 
bitterly opposed to Jackson, and to Madison, to |) tional with the conqueror whether so to leave them, 
applaud them, as many do of late, to acknowledge || and to what extent. The conqueror makes the 
their great merits. Can any one doubt what Jack- | law, which the conquéred made till conquered. 
son would have done, if he had commanded our /! That is the common sense of the whole.doctrine. 
army at Corpus Christi when ordered to advance i} The law of political rights, as well as.of personal 
towards Matamoros—what he would have done; or territorial property, is. just the same. When 
as a commander, or ordered a commander to do if; Mr. Hiniiarn asserts that the Castine case, as 
President? Is it not clear that he would not have :; determined by the Supreme Court of the es 
waited for the junction of Arista and Ampudia |: States, involved a question of mere propery? 

crossing the Bravo to attack him, but would have. think he is mistaken. Castine was captured, Oc- 
himself Jed his army over that river to attack them |; cupied, and all its laws administered by the meny: 
before their junction? What he did at New Or- l Sull the Congressional representative of that dis- 
leans on his memorable attack of the 23d of Decem- |, trict, the present Lieutenant Governor of Massa- 
ber, anticipating and frustrating English attack a | chusetts, Mr. John Read, maintained hið ae in 
thousand times more brilliant, more prudent, and |i Congress, probably because the whole of in isz 
more military, than his great victory of the 8th of i trict was notin hostile possession. The authore 
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ties cited by Mr. Webster in the argument which 
the-court adopted, and their express opinion, are, 
that during the British occupation their government 
exercised all the authority, civid and military; estab- 
blished their own custom-house, which certainly 
wasa dispossession of ours, and a substitution of 
their authority in allthings. 

It is contended, however, that inasmuch as mere 
military conquest or occupation is but temporary 
aid: provisional, awaiting the confirmation of trea- 


theory, at least, it is so. 
must eventually determine whether to restor 
Mexico and California to Mexico, or to retain and 
But are our officers blameable for | 


v 
Departments look to ultimate ownership, it is anit 


must fall on the officers for excess. 
blame them with justice? Hurtied off, as the ships 
of war were to California, long before hostilities, | 
and as Kearny’s admirable expedition of nearly a 
thousand miles in fifty days was instantly, on the 
occurrence of war, with knowledge that New 
Mexico and California have long been sought by 
our Government, were those agents of it disobe- 
dient when—they did what?—no more than intro- 
duce our laws among a half civilized people whom 
they had every reason to believe were soon to be 
Americancitizens. If they had been Indians, should 
our commanders have left them in the full exercise 
of every barbarsus usage? Do we not always civ- 
ilize, humanize, and reclaim vanquished savages? 
And how much are the few straggling vagabonds 
of California, or the not much more numerous 
civilized half-breeds of New Mexico, superior to 
savages? Slothful, superstitions, brutish people, 
sprinkled over great spaces, can they be injured by 
representation,’ toleration, bills of rights, justice 
without bribery or cruelty, jury trial, and personal 
liberty? Are our governments, as Mr. HBiiniarp 
intimates, disparaged before the world by their ofi- 
cers propagating civil and religious freedom among 
the heathen? 

The law of nations, for which the time-serving 
Vattel is relied on, what is it? Which are the 
nations that acknowledge it? Contiguous, popu- 
lous, homogeneous Europe, where might is right, 
may find some international code convenient. But 
Mr. Adams and Mr. Clay, whose measures in 
our Mexican relations I have cited, appointed a 
mission to Panama, in order to reform that code, 
and establish an American law of nations. When 
Cortez conquered Mexico, should he have suffered 
the Mexicans to persevere in their dreadful idola- | 
try, to put all prisoners to death as sacrifices to į 


their infernal gods? The Sultan has built a free- |) 


school. on the ruins of the barracks where his 
father exterminated the Janizaries. The Pope 
propagates liberal institutions. Shall the more 
sneered at than jastly censurable progressive De- 
mocracy of this hemisphere, this country, in many 
respects outstripped by European reform, halt at 
extending the area of freedom on our own conti- 
nent? If our troops should be withdrawn from 
New Mexico and California, the good they have 
already done there is worth a war by the meliora- 
tions introduced. 

Wars, as too often caused-and conducted, are the 
greatest calamities and scourges; but, thus waged, 
they are stripped of nearly all their evils and ter- 
rors. If our most censurable violation of Vattel’s 
jaw of nations consist in giving free institutions 
to ignorant, barbarous, and degraded people, the 
offence will be more than venial. If Mr, Polk’s 
Admnistration be chargeable with nothing worse 
than its orders to Commodore Stockton and Gener- 
al Kearny, and those gallant, generous command- 
ers’ execution of their orders, the darkest page in 
its annals will be bright with humanity, improve- 
ment, and reformation, On a former occasion, I 
alluded to Mr. Polk’s good fortune—his star. In 
the tariff reform, how fortunate he has been! In 


| 


| in territories hereafter to be acquired, or which is 


i 
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fing, like freer industry, a sure establishment in our 


| against Great Britain, who had served six months, | 


| ultimately produce upon the credit and revenue of 


i will be diminished. 


- : 7 
the currency reform, too! Never-was the currency 
of this country on so solid a basis, as since the en- 
actment of the constitutional treasury, which, in 


spite of stupid and inveterate prejudices, is work- 


habits, liking, and respect. And the Mexican war, 
whatare its mighty evils? Agriculture, commerce, 
manufactures, navigation—which of them suffers? 
which is not flourishing? Frequently long wars are, 
and Irepeat, calamitous to mankind. Butéccasional 
national conflict is in the order of God’s providence. 
Is there any portion of this country which would 
now give back Texas or California? if the Presi- 
dent were so inclined. Will any humane or rational 
being find fault with our officers introducing self- 
government in Mexican territories? 

` « Who overcomes 

By force, hath overcome but half his foe.?? 

Let it be the boast of our arms, when challenged 
to conflict, that their first use of victoryis to improve | 
not only the ways of war, but those of peace, too, 
by mild, tolerant, and beneficent laws. 


BOUNTY LANDS—MEXICAN WAR. 


SPEECH OF MR. JAMES POLLOCK, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tut House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 26, 1847. 
On the Bill granting Bounty Lands to Soldiers. 


Mr. POLLOCK, having proposed amendments 
to the bill granting bounty lands to soldiers, ex- | 
tending the provisions of said bill to the officers and | 
soldiers who served in the campaigns against the | 
Indians under Generals Clark, Harmar, St. Clair, į 
and Wayne, ahd to the widows and children of 
those who were killed in battle, or had since died; 
and also to the officers and soldiers of the late war 


and been honorably discharged; and to the widows | 
and children of those killed in battle, or who had | 
since died, &c., rose and said: 

Mr. Cnammax: The bill now under considera- 
tion is one of great importance, not only on account 
of the principles it involves, but the effect it may 


the country. Its importance results, not only from 
the increased expenditure of money that will be 
required, by increasing the pay of the soldiers, but 
from the Jarge quantity of land it proposes to be- 
stow in the form of bounty. At this time, and un- 
der the present organization of the army, and with- | 
out the addition of another soldier, eight millions | 
of acres will be required to carry into effect the | 
provisions of the bill. This amount of land must 
be taken from the public domain—from the land 
now in market, and subject to entry; for I presume 
no gentleman on this floor would seriously pro- 
pose to give to the soldier, as a bounty, land lying 
now claimed by Mexico. The public lands have 
for years been, and are now, a source of consid- 
erable revenue to the United States. The revenue 
from this source, in consequence of the issue of the 
land warrants provided for in this bill, must and 
But, sir, this bill, and all or 
any of its provisions, cannot and will not be so 
injurious to the revenues of the country, as other 
bills now upon our calendar, in relation to the pub- 
lic lands; and which will, in all probability, be 
passed by this House before the close of the ses- 
sion: I refer to the bill graduating and reducing 
the price of the public lands, and the preémption 
bill. I will not now discuss the respective merits 
of these proposed measures. I can only charac- 
terize them generally, as bills to reduce the revenue 
from the public lands; to despoil the public do- 
main; and to place the marketable lands of the 
nation at the disposal, awd under the control, of 
speculators and landed aristocrats. Sir, if the sa- 
cred trust vested in the United States, by the sev- 
eral States ceding these lands, is to be violated by 
the General Government; if the public domain is 
to he despoiled by our acts of legislation here; I 
desire, before that happens, to save, at least, a 
small portion of it from the hands of the spoiler, |: 
and bestow it upon those whose bravery and gal- | 
lantry merit the reward. What better disposition | 
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can we make of a portion of our immense territory, ' 


than by bestowing it upon those who have fought 
the battles of our country, or who are now engaged 
in the wars of our republic? This reward will be 
alike honorable to the giver and the recipient of 
our bounty. i 
Notwithstanding the increased expense which 
this bill will impose—notwithstanding the large 
quantity of land it will require—I will vote for it. 
I am in favor of the bill, and it shall have my sup- 
port. I will also vote for, and urge the adoption 
of the amendments Í have had the honor to pro- 


| pose; and I now ask the House, in the spinit of 


patriotism, to vete for and sustain them. I have 


| prepared and offered these amendments, because I 


believe, that while we do justice to those who are 
fighting our battles now, we ought not to forget 
the services of those who in other days poured out 
their blood like water, in defence of our country 
and our liberties. I would not have our country 
unmindful of those who fought and bled in her de- 
fence, in the dark days of Indian warfare—of men 
who left the comforts of home, and all the endear- 
ments of friends and family, to meet the horrors 
of a warfare more terrible than that now encoun- 
tered in Mexico—of men who have periled all, to 
guard the hearths and altars of our frontier inhabit- 
ants from the murderous knife and tomahawk of 
the ferocious savage. Sir, | am anxious to in- 
clude in the benefits of this bill, those who fought 
and fel! in the bloody campaigns of Clark, St. 
Clair, Harmar, and Wayne. There is no period 
in the military history of our country so full of : 
real and thrilling interest, as that which marked 
| the campaigns of these distinguished generals; or 
in which more true patriotism, magnanimity, and 
courage, have illustrated our annals, or adorned 
the character of the American soldier, It is true, 
our armies under Harmar and St. Clair were not 
successful; but although they were defeated by & 
more wily foe, those campaigns proved how ready 
our brave citizen soldiers were, at every hazard, 
and at every sacrifice, to defend their country. 
Their conduct in defeat demonstrated their cour- 
age, and proved to our enemies that a day of fear- 
| fal retribution was not far distant. That day 
arrived, when, on the 20th of August, 1794, the 
i gallant Wayne, one of Pennsylvania’s sons, ang 
‘of whom she is justly proud, near the Rapids of 
| the Miamis, routed the savage hordes, and com- 
pelled them to sue for peace. The victory was 
complete and decisive; and its. results of incalcu- 
lable advantage to the great valley of the West. 
i Peace was restored—the war-whoop no longer 
| struck terror to the hearts of our defenceless coun- 
trymen—and from that hour the prowling savage 
retired before the onward march of civilization. 
It is for those who survived those dark and bloody 
days, and for the widows and children of the gal- 
lant men who died in the service of their conntry, 
or who have since gone down to the grave, that I 
have prepared and offered the amendments to this 
bil. < 

I cannot see, Mr. Chairman, upon what princi- 
ple, gentlemen, who are in favor of the bill as re- 
ported by the committee, can reject these amend- 
ments. If itis right to reward brave and patriotic 
services rendered in the present war, why not those 
rendered in a former, and still more bloody war? 
I need not refer to the details of those memorable 
| campaigns, or to the master-spirits in those trying 
scenes. Their names and their memories cannot 
| be forgotten. Among others equally gallant, the 
name of General George Rogers Clark is and ever 
will be dear to every western and southwestern 
man. It does not, it is true, blaze on the page of 
history; but posterity will do him justice. Ken- 
tucky hails him as one of her brightest sons, and 
i his memory will be cherished by the descendants 
of thousands rescued by his arm from the brutal 
horrors of savage cruelty. 1 am not disposed to 
honor his name, and the names of other illustrious 
men, by a legislative vote of thanks merely, how- 
ever honorable that may be; but I would give a 
more substantial proof of the gratitude of their 
countrymen. And if those who fought with them 
have gone to an honored grave, let their surviving 
widows feel that the country remembers and ap- 
preciates their services; and if side by side with 
the departed so.dier sleeps the wife of his bosom, 
then, sir, let tneir children learn that they belong 
to a country tnat knows how to honor the dead, 
and reward the living. 
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I will not attempt to detail the appalling scenes 
of the war upon our western frontier. They are 
such as thrill every heart; and even their distant 
remembrance yet fills the breast with horror. We, 
who are now living in the full enjoyment of the 


“blessings of peace, can but faintly realize the situa- | 


tion of our border settlers—of helpless women and 
children, when the war-whoop waked their slam- 
bers in the dead of night, and they were compelled 


to fly for their lives, through a wilderness illumined | 
What, sir, 


by the flames of their own dwellings. 
is the value of those services, by which peace and 


security were restored to a wasted and bleeding | 


border? ‘The changed condition of the scene best 
answers the question. It is to provide some slight 


acknowledgment of such services, that I have offer- | 


ed the amendments. If those who have fought and 
bled for us in Mexico are worthy of honorable 
remembrance——and we are providing rewards for 
them and their families—why should the claims of 
those who fought upon our own soil be permitted 
any longer to sleep in forgetfulness? Let us do 
justice, while itis yet in our power, to those whose 
ravery we admire, and whose heart’s blood has 
won for us the peace and security we now enjoy. 
But, sir, I will not stop with the remembrance 
of those who have toiled or fallen in our Indian 
wars. There is another class, equally meritori- 
ous, who must not be forgotten. I refer to the 
»men who, in our late war with Great Britain, both 


volunteers and militia, encountered the soldiers of | 


the proudest and most powerfal empire in the 


world—men who met the veterans of Welling- | 


ton and defeated them, and who, upon the blood- 


stained fields of Chippewa and New Orleans, į 


taught their countrymen how tu conquer. 

T design, sir, to cast no reflections upon the bra- 
very or the services of our soldiers in Mexico; 
nor is it my purpose to embarrass the passage of 
the bill. 
tice to all. Let us give the same reward to those 
who served us in the war of 1812, that we propose 
to give to those who are now in the military service 
of the country. Why should it not be done? What 
principle of policy or justice forbids it? The sol- 
diers of our revolutionary war and their widows 
have been provided for, and those that yet remain 


with us are now in the enjoyment of the bounty | 


bestowed by the Government. These soon will 
passaway. The lust soldier of our revolutionary 


struggle will soon breathe his last prayer for | 
the happiness of his country, and sleep with his | 


fathers. Never was a bounty more properly 
bestowed, and never was a bounty more richly 
deserved. 

But, sir, what provision have we made for those 


who served us gloriously in the war of 1812? What į 
reward have we bestowed upon them for their no- || 


ble and gallant services? ‘There is no law upon 
your statute-book for the relief of any but those 
who were wounded in battle or disabled in the ser- 
vice of their country. You have your invalid pen- 
sion roll, and you even dole out your charities 
sparingly to those whose names are to be found 
upon it. What other provision has been made 
f or those who faithfully served during this period : 
None, sir, none. Their claims have been neglect- 
ed, or forgotten, Not one acre of land has been 
granted, or one dollar voted for their relief. Is 
this right? Is this impartial justice? Is it reward- 


ing with equal favor, the equally deserving? Ought | 
we not now to provide something for the gallant | 


spirits who have fought upon many a blood-stained 
field, and who in the dread hour of battle stood 
undaunted against the disciplined forces of the 
most powerful nation of the earth? If these men 
now fill an honored grave, let their widows or their 
children reap the fruits of their labors, and enjoy 
the bounties of their Government. Let us do jus- 
tice to each and all—now and at all times. 

The bill now under consideration proposes an 
increase of three dollars per month to the pay of 
the regulars and volunteers. The pay at present 
received is seven dollars per month. This is but 

. a small compensation for men who leave home and 
comfort behind, and go to endure the toil and pri- 
vation of a camp—expose their health and lives in 
a foreign clime, and encounter the pestilential va- 
pors and noxious exhalations of the swamps and 
marshes of Mexico, a land where “ the pestilence 
walketh in darkness, and destruction wasteth at 
noonday.” ‘The proposed increase, under these 


My object is to do equal and exact jus- | 


f circumstances, will not be deemed extravagance. 
At home, but few would be willing to give a 
month’s labor for that pitiful sum. I will, there- ! 
fore, vote to increase their pay, and give to the toil- 
worn soldier, deprived of the ordinary comforts of 
life, something that may relieve his wants, and cheer 
|i himin his onward course of duty and of danger. 
As this subject is intimately connected with. the 
present war with Mexico, I will avail. myself of 
the privilege of the Committee of the Whole om 
the state of the Union, andsay a few words upon 
The existing war is the great and 
Other questions, 
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|| that question. 
|| absorbing question of the day. 
| important in themselves, and deeply affecting our | 
! internal policy, have been laid aside, or lost in the 

| excitement attendant upon a state of war. Al- 
| though, Mr. Chairman, I have heretofore voted | 
i 

i 

t 


| supplies of men and money for its prosecution, | | 
do not hold myself responsible for the war. I do 
i not intend to examine the causes of the war, nor 
| will I now discuss its origin, necessity, or progress. | 
| I will notattempt to determine the question, wheth- | 
er “ war exists by the act of Mexico,” or by the | 
fact of our own Government. It is enough for 
my present purpose that war exists. At a proper 
time, when freedom of thought will not be a crime, 
or freedom of speech treason, I may refer more at 
length to the important questions which this sub- 
ject involves. Whatever may be my own views 
of the propriety or impropriety of a public discus- 
sion of the justice or injustice of the war, I fully 
| recognise the right of every member upon this 
floor, of every citizen, to speak his sentiments upon 
| this and every other subject. Sir, shall Executive | 
denunciation deter an American citizen from the | 
full and free discussion of the conduct of the Presi- | 
dent of a free republic? Have we come to this, | 


j 


a heresy, so deep and damning that its only paral- į 
lel can be found in the crime which marks the | 
| traitor? The freedom of speech and of the press | 
must forever be held inviolate. Upon their pre- 
servation depends the safety and glory of our insti- 
tutions. They are the sacred and inalienable rights 
of freemen; jewels of priceless value; to be guard- | 
ed with eternal vigilance. ‘These rights must never | 
be yielded or compromised. Once lost, and patri- | 
otism will cease to be a virtue, and liberty be known 
only as a name. 

Although I do not deem it expedient now to in- 
vestigate the causes of the war, or its conduct thus 
far, I nevertheless feel a profound interest in its 
results. What are the objectsof the war? Is it 
prosecuted for the purpose of conquest? Does it 
aim at the dismemberment of Mexico? Or ister- |! 
ritorial acquisition, for sinister purposes, the main j| 
design of those who control the operations of Gov- 
ernment? If for any or all of these purposes, I 
repudiate and denounce it. If, however, such are 
not its objects—if it is prosecuted for just and hon- ‘| 
orable purposes, to effect a speedy and equitable | 
adjustment of all existing dificulties with Mexico, |: 
the establishment of a permanent boundary, and |! 
to obtain a peace honorable alike to both nations, I | 
cannot withhold my support. Sir, my position is | 
this: I regret—profoundly regret, the existence of || 
| this war; and believe, that had more wisdom and ji 
| greater forbearance characterized the councils of || 
i our nation, it might have been honorably avoided. |! 
| Yet war is upon us: however made, or by whom, | 
| it exists. Here it is; and its existence has been 
| recognised by the proper constitutional authority, || 
| and must, therefore, as to all questions of legisla- 
|| tion, be regarded as a constitutional war. It has | 
| now become the act of the Government, and to; 
f sustain that act, involves no violation of principle, |! 
| moral or political. Under these circumstances, | 
whatis duty? And here, Mr. Chairman, I speak | 
for myself alone—not for any party. I cannot 
resist the conclusion that it is proper to vote all 
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that to doubt the infallibility of the Executive is || republics of the New World. 


‘.defend the soil, 


enough, in both branches. of the Legislature, to 
thwart the evil designs of those who would prosti- 
tute the power of the Government to unholy pur- 
| poses; and I cannot but hope that peace—honorable 


| peace—upon principles of justice; will yet:crown 


the triumph of our arms, and that the ultiniate 


|| termination of the war will be such as will receive 


the sanction of all. ~ wed 

I will make no factious opposition to’ the war, 
| nor to those who control it. I am not the: adyo- 
| cate or apologist of the present Administration. 
I differ from them on many important. points of 
policy, and condemn many of their acis;. yet, 
whenever ] can consistently give them: my sup- 
port, I will doit, without regard to political: difter- 
ences or distinctions. LOS LEM 

Sir, war exists; and on the‘ plains.of México 
| the marshalled hosts of our country: are: found, 
| The victors of Palo Alto, of Resaca de la Palma, 
; aud of Monterey, are there—men who have cover- 


i, ed themselves with glory, and reflected that glory 


! upon their country. Our friends and our country- 
i men, are there; Pennsylvania is there in full dele- 
| gation: and shall we withhold supplies? Shall we 
| refuse to support and sustain those who will, in 
i the hour of their country’s need, be ever ready to 
, Support her interests and her honor? There, too, 
i floats the flag of the nation—the proud emblem of 
| the free; and wherever it may be unfurled—on sea 
or land,in the Gulf or on the banks of the Rio 


ji Grande—may it be preserved, by American valor, 


| untarnished and unstained, save by the blood:of 
i its enemies, : gee 
Sir, J am for peace, and hope the day isnot fat 
‘distant when it shall again return to bless our 
| country, and when the relations of amity and 
| friendship will be reéstablished between the sister 
War, under any 
circfimstances, is an evil. Humanity weeps over 
its scenes of violence and blood. Every con- 
sideration of patriotism, every feeling of humani- 
i ty, and every principle of morality, plead eloquent- 
ly for peace. It is to be hoped that the wisdom 
of our councils, guarded by that “ wisdom which 
i is from on high,” will be able to bring the war to 
|a speedy and successful termination, upon princi- 
i ples consistent with the rights, the interests, and 
| the honor of both nations. 
| But the question recurs, upon what terms can 
i peace be made? This question is more easily 
| asked than answered. But asan incident, arising ' 
| out of this question, it may be asked, Shall’we,-in 
| settling the terms of peace; require territory to be 
| yielded to us, as an indemnity for the expenses of 
the war ?- Should the question be submitted to me, 
for my determination, I would unhesitatingly an- 
swer, no; because a requisition of territory on our 
part, as a sine qua non, would protract the war in+ 
definitely. The sentiments and feeling of Mexico 
upon this subject cannot be mistaken. With an 
obstinacy peculiar to the Spanish race, they have 
determined, and confirmed that determination by 
the sanction of an oath, that they will never yield 
one inch of territory while there is a soldier left to 
Extermination and acquisition 
must go together. Are we prepared for this? ` Are 
we prepared to make the war a war of races, and 
not stay our hand until every Mexican is driven 
from the land of his fathers, and the anglo-Saxon 
race established in the Halls of the Montezumas? 
1 hope, for the honor of my country, we are not. 
Iwill not at length examine the question of our 


| constitutional right, a8.2 nation, to acquire territory 


by conquest. If the right exists atall, itis strange- 
ly at variance with the principles of our free insti- 
tutions, and the declared objects of the Constitution. 
The right of conquest, as an incident of absolute 
sovereignty, or supreme power, is peculiar and ap- 
plicable only to the monarchies of the Old World, 
The United States, as a nation, possesses no absolute 


necessary supplies of men and money that may be ; 
required for its due prosecution by those to whom | 
the conduct of the war has been intrusted by the | 
people. If the war is to be prosecuted at all, it | 
ought to be prosecuted with ali the vigor and en- | 
| ergy of a great nation. Whilst I earnestly desire | 
| to see a termination of the war, and am willing to | 
make any sacrifice, consistent with honor, to re- | 
store the amicable relations of the two nations, I 
cannot and will not withhold supplies. And al- 


cannot sanction, yet there is wisdom and patriotism ! 


though the apparent object of the war is such as I {| 


sovereignty. Ours is a constitutional sovereignty, 
with the powers and duties clearly defined in’a 
written Constitution. ‘The. ultimate and absolute 
sovereignty resides in the people; and although 
sovereign, their will can only be declared in the 
manner prescribed by themselves in the Constitu- 
tion. The powers.not granted have been withheld; 
and as the absolute sovereignty hasnot been grant- 
ed, it follows, that the right of conquest, which is 
incident thereto, is not possessed by- the Govern- 
ment of. the United States in its constitutional sows 


i ereignty< 
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8 contended, that although the right-of | 
‘eoueaest 18 


notan incident of constitutional sover- | 
elgnty, yet! it issincident to, and arises: from, an 
express grant of power in the Constitution—the 
way-making power; or, 1n other words, it isa power 
amplia from the express grant of power to declare | 
war, This opinion is sustained by high authority; | 
and whilst [ am disposed to yield to the authority, | 
T mustat the same time, respectfully dissent from | 
some of the conclusions of the distinguisted jurist, 
to whose opinion reference has so frequently been | 
made. i 
The Constitation of the United States was or- | 
dained ‘and éstablished for certain, well-defined, ;; 
and declared pbjects. These objects are fully set | 
forth, not only in the preamble, but in other por- | 
tions of that instrament. Not only are the objects | 
declared, but the powers necessary to secure these | 
objects, are clearly set forth and defined. T hold} 
this proposition to be true, that every power grant- | 
edin the Constitution, was granted with express | 
: yeférence to the accomplishment of these declared 
objects and purposes, and no other. If this is so— | 
ahd I presume but few will controvert it—if the 
powers granted were intended to be exercised only 
for the purposes for which the Constitution was | 
oxdaived-and established; it becomes important to 
inquire: ‘what'are these objects? and what the ex- | 
tent of power provided for their security? 
In the preamble to the Constitution, we find one | 
of these objects to be ‘to provide for the common : 
defence.” And again: in the eighth section, in | 
which the powers of Congress are enumerated, 
the power is given to Congress “ to provide for | 
the common defence’’—the same language that is | 
used inthe preamble. Now, as the defence of the | 
country is necessarily connécted with, and depend- | 
ent upon the military power of the country, we | 
find, in the same section, the power given to Con- | 
gress to provide the ways and means necessary to | 
accomplish the purpose indicated. , Provision for 
common defence involves the idea of military prepa- 
ration-—and: the power to declare war carries with | 
it the right to use the military force of the nation 
for the purpose of defence against the offending 
party. In the section to which I have referred, : 
the power is given to Congress to declare war— 
yaise and support armics—provide and maintain a 
navy—and provide for the calling forth the militia 
to execute the laws of the Union, suppress insur- 
rection, and repel invasion. All the powers here 
granted, and all the powers of the Constitution | 
relating to military preparation and organization, 
refor to, and are applicable to, the first general ; 
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ahaha “to provide for the common defence.” || 


he object and the power harmonize with each | 
other; and both accord, not only with the general | 
provisions of the Constitution, but with the or- | 
ganic principles of our free institutions. ! 
Congress has power to declare war—not for 
conquest, but for the ‘common defence” of the ; 
country; and if the power to conquer territory | 
and annex it to the United States, is not a power | 
granted, buta mere incident to the power to de- || 
clare war, then, sir, the anomaly is presented in |j 
our Constitution of the incidental, being superior i 
tothe principal power; of the minor including the |) 
major proposition; for the right of conquest is the | 
highest exercise of sovereignty; and it involves | 
, Notonly the right of acquisition and annexation, | 
but the war-making power itself, The omission, ; 
ina written Constitution, that professes to define | 
all the powers of the Government, of a power so | 
important, is evidence stronger than mere pre- il 
sumption, that such power does not exist, and |! 
was never intended to be granted. I deny, then, || 
sir, that Congress has the power to declare and | 
carry on a war for the sole purpose of conquest i| 
and permanent acquisition, and Ido not hesitate to | 
affirm:that all such conquest of territory, unless 
immediately connected with, and necessary to, the 
defence of the country, is illegal, unconstitutional, 
and in violation. of the first principles of our Gov- į 
ernment. 
Tifreely admit that if, in the prosecution of a de- 
Sensive war, it should become ‘‘ necessary and | 


proper?” to conquer and hold any portion of the | 
territory belonging to the nation with whom we 
were.at war; for present defence and future secur- 
ity, such.a proceeding would not only be jasti- 
fable, but. constipational. In this way may ter- j 
ritory be acquired by conquest, and in no other. 


Hle? 


| minions! 


The right thus to acquire. it results not from 
power to declare war, but from the more general 


ower “to provide for the common defence.” j 


the acquisition of territory by conquest: may be- 
come necessary for the purpose of defence; but 
such necessity should be absolute and extreme. 
The necessity and propriety of such acquisition 
must be determined by those to whom the power 
to declare and carry on the war properly belongs. 
Bhe right of conquest, under any circumstances, 
is dangerous in its exercise; and its results are 
often ruinous and destructive. The spirit of con- 
quest is the spirit of tyranny. It knows no law 
but the sword, no right but power, no mercy but 


in submission, and no justice but the will of the | 


conqueror. Its history is written in blood; and 
the sighing of the orphan, the groans of the widow, 
and the death-struggle of the ‘strong man in his 
agony,” have marked the progress of its triumphs. 
Are we prepared for a career like this? Shall the 
American republic, whose foundations are deeply 
laid upon the eternal principles: of freedom and 
the rights of man, enter the lists, and. contest the 


palm of inglorious greatness with Rome with her | 
Cesar, Macedon with her Alexander, and France | 


with her Napoleon? Itis time to pause and re- 
flect.™ Let us learn. wisdom from the past; and let 
the ruins of empires teach us knowledge. 

Under existing circumstances, I am utterly op- 


posed to any extension of territory. Jtis unwise, į 


uncalled for, inexpedient, and eminently danger- 
ons to the integrity of the Union. Nor am I wil- 


ling to accept of territory at the hands of Mexico, | 


as an indemnity. She mnst give us something 
more valuable. What gentleman upon this floor 
does not know, or at least ought not to know, that 
the territory we expect to acquire from Mexico is 


not only worthless and valueless in itself, but ev- į 


ery acre worth acquiring, and that which is not, 


is covered with Spanish and Mexican grants to | 
companies and individuals? Mexico is not the: 
owner in fee of one acre of the territory which we į 


propose to take as an indemnity. With the ex- 
ception of some portions of California, and those 
the least valuable, Mexico has no lands to give as 
an indemnity, or for any other purpose. It has 
never been the policy of the United States to in- 
terfere with vested rights; and, in the event of the 
acquisition of territory, all the private rights of in- 
dividuals to these Jands would be recognised and 


respected by the courts and Government of the! 


United States. What, then, sir, would we ac- 
quire by a cession of territory under these circum- 
stances? Nothing but political jurisdiction over 
the territory conquered. Beyond that, nothing val- 


uable—nothing that would bring one dollar into | 
No political, | 


the treasury of the United States. 
military, or commercial advantages, worth pos- 
sessing, would accrue to the United States by such 
acquisition, Tf, in the progress of years, the pos- 


session of California should become necessary for ! 


such purposes, it can be obtained, not by war, but 


lina way more consistent with our institutions— 


by purchase and treaty. 

If the acquisition of Mexican territory is valne- 
less as an indemnity—if jurisdiction over a semi- 
barbarous and inhospitable region, with a popula- 
tion degraded as superstition and ignorance can 
make them, is all that we obtain—if we can acquire 


no advantage, political or commercial, by such act, į 


why should we desire such a consummation, and 
expend the blood and treasure of the nation in ac- 
complishing it? Do gentlemen wish to extend 


still further the territorial limits of our vast repub- | 


Can the most ambitions mind desire a more 


í magnificent domain than wealready possess? How 


wide its extent! Flow almost boundless our do- 
From the Atlantic to the Pacific—from 
our northern seas tothe southern gulf—all is ours. 


:| With every variety of soil and climate; vast and fer- 
| tile plains, furnishing the productions ofevery clime; 
‘noble rivers, bearing upon their broad bosoms the 
rich commerce of a great nation; with lofty moun- | 
ains, abounding in mineral wealth, the hourly de- | 


velopment of which is constantly adding to our 


i national greatness; and with a population honest, 
| industrious, and enterprising, and increasing with 
‘a rapidity that laughs at the theories of political 


economists, why should we ask for more? 

Here surely.is a field wide enough for all. our 
restless spirit of enterprise. Here is an.arena for. 
the display- of every ciyil and social virtue. Here 
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the statesman may display all his talents, and in- 


-dulge his highest aspirations. 


Do gentlemen desire the extension of our civil 
and: religious privileges ?—the pure principles of 


| republican institutions? The influence of our e$- 


ample will accomplish this more speedily and cers 
tainly thanjthe bayonets of our soldiery, or the 
thunder of our cannon. You may conquer their 
territory, but you cannot compel the people. to: be 
free; you may overthrow existing governments, 
but you cannot establish by the sword a system 
of self-government. Self-government imposed by 
force upon a people, would be tyranny to them. 
But, sir, there is another objection to the acqui- 
sition of territory, to which I will briefly advert. 
Who here does not know, from what we have al~ 
ready seen during the debates of the present ses- 
sion, that the acquisition of territory will awake a 
question, the agitation of which will shake the 
very foundations of the Union? If my wishes 


‘ could prevail, I would have nothing introduced 


into this Hall which would give rise to such a dis- 
cussion. Not that Iam in favor of postponing the 
question, if it must arise. If territory is to be 
acquired and annexed to the Union, ‘ now is the 
day-and now is the hour” to determine what. its 
character shall be. But I would avoid the neces- 
sity, by excluding all idea of future acquisition. 
If territory is to be acquired, it must be free, now 
and forever. I never can and never will, under. . 
any circumstances, consent to add one more foot 
of territory to the United States for the purpose of 
extending the institution of slavery. Upon this 
question my mind is made up—the northern mind 


| is made up—and their determination is fixed and 


unalterable. The people of the North, with un- 
equalled unanimity, and with a firmness commen- 
surate with the importance of the question, are 
resolved never to permit the extension of slavery 
by any act of theirs. On the other hand, I am 
aware that gentlemen of the South are equally 
determined that no territory shall be admitted into 
the Union, unless they have the entire control of 
the question of slavery, in relation to the territory 
to be acquired. ‘They will consent to no restric- 
tions on what they claim as their right. They 
will permit no interference on the part of northern 
men, and will spurn all who volunteer their advice 


| upon this much-vexed question. 


Here is a direct issue. Both parties are inex- 
orable; unwilling to compromise. How, then, can 
territory be admitted without awakening a con- 
test, the very thought of which must strike terror 
to the heart of every lover of his country? The 
contemplation of such an issue, and its results, 
must fill every mind with the most gloomy fore- 
bodings of evil. Shall we, by our acts, precipitate 
this tremendous issue, and rush upon it ‘as the 
unthinking horse rusheth into the battle?” 

Is there no common ground to be found upon 
which the North and South may meet in peace 
and embrace each other in the bonds of common 
brotherhood ? There is; and it can only be found 
in a firm determination on the part of Congress 
and the people, never to add another foot of foreign 
territory to that we now possess. Our country as 
it is, is the broad platform upon which all may 
meet in union and harmony—the common altar 
upon which we can sacrifice, for our country’s 
good, every asperity of feeling, every diversity of 
sentiment, every selfish consideration. Here we 
may meet without offending a prejudice, without 
compromising a principle, or sacrificing an interest, 
Here, the North and the South, the Hast and the 
West, can meet together, and in the full gush of 
patriotic emotion, utter the sentiment ‘ Our coun- 
try as it is”? 

We are now reaping the hitter fruits of a late act. 
of annexation. We have felt the evil in the recent 
prostration of the system of protection to Ameri- 
can industry. We feel it in the war in which we 
are now unhappily involved, in. consequence of: 
that act.. Let our present experience warn us 
against the danger of similar, and. yet still more. 
dangerous experiments. 

‘As to the annexation of. Texas, I have nothing 
more to say. The act has been consummated, 
and she now constitutes one of the States of this. 
Union; and being placed upon an equal footing 
with the other States; she must be.so regarded and. 
treated. But the admission of new territory now, 
would entail on. us. evils of far greater magnitude, 
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than all the expenditure of 
the war with Mexico.. What would be our gain, 
if we could acquire the whole of Mexiċo, and by 
that acquisition burst asunder the bonds of our 
Union, and bring down-the glory of our nation to | 
the dust? Would, the acquisition of a Mexican | 
province compensate the loss of that temple of hu- 
‘man liberty which has been. reared by the labor, 
cemented with. the blood, and conseerated by the 
patriotism of our forefathers? Thus to jeopard the 
Integrity of the Union, is to peril that which is 
priceless and invaluable. And yet gentlemen upon 
this floor advocate the acquisition of territory, and || 
at the same time declare. that it must and shall be 
Sree territory; knowing that such acquisition must | 
be attended with consequences, the final result of 
which no human sagacity can foresee. The North |} 
is as fully and firmly united as the South in the 
maintenance of their respective opinions; nor is 
there the remotest hepe of changing either the one |; 
or the other. Under these circumstances, I appeal |! 
to every candid and considerate man—to the pa- |, 
triotism of this House and the country—to stop and 
„reflect before they take a step so fraught with dan- 
ger. I ask them to stop where policy and right 
alike require us to stop—just where we are—with- |, 
in the limits of our own republic. 

Upon the subject of territorial aggrandizement, 
the public mind has become diseased; it has been 
excited to madness; and I fear, as in the case of 
the maniac, our madness will prove our ruin. We | 
have acquired a morbid appetite for territory, which | 
has become cormorant by indulgence. This evil | 
must be corrected—this malady must be healed. It i 
threatens, and will destroy the very existence of 
our free republic, | 

This rapacity for territory has “ grown with 

our growth and strengthened with our strength.” | 
It marked the progress of the early history of our 
country, and often accasioned scenes of violence 
and blood. On this subject, by way of illustra- | 
tion, I will adduce a fact which will show the early ' 
existence of this grasping disposition for land, and 
how it affected the sae of the children of the 
forest. After the defeat of General St. Clair in 
. 1791, the mangled bodies of our soldiers wore j|; 
found with their mouths filled with earth. Stone, |: 
in his life of Brandt, says, ‘“ As the contest was || 
one for land, the Indians, in their mutilations of 
the dead, practised a bitter sarcasm upon the ra- 
pacity of the white men, by filling their mouths | 
with the soil they had marched forth to conquer.” | 
This severe rebuke from the untutored Indian, is | 
silent but instructive. Let us check our madness 
and our folly in this regard, and let us be warned 
of our danger ere it is too late. If we indulge this 
apirit of conquest, it may not be long before an 
Arnerican Marius shall sit amid the ruins of his |! 
eountry, and mourn the fall of a greater than Car- | 
thage. 

Ido not propose to discuss the constitutional 
power. of Congress over the question of slavery at 
„any length; but as the power of Congress over 
this subject, in relation to newly-acquired territory 
has been under consideration, I will briefly refer to 
it, Has Congress the power to establish, or prohibit |} 
slavery in territories where it does not now exist? 
Slavery is nowhere recognised by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, as a national institution, | 
The jurisdiction of Congress over the subject is 
limited to taxation, representation, the arrest of 
fugitive. slaves, and the power to prohibit their 
importation after the year 1808. In all these cases | 
they are referred to as “ persons,”’ “ persons held 
to service or labor ;’’ and the word ‘‘ slave” is not 
used in the Constitution. In relation to the States 
ef the Union, Congress has no power to establish, 

abolish, or prohibit slavery. The whole question 
is one exclusively of State jurisdiction—and to 
them it properly belongs. It lies wholly beyond |; 
the control of Congress, and upon this subject, |i 
within the States, Congress has no power of legis- || 
lation. In. relation to territories, however, the 
ease is somewhat different. The territories be- |: 
longing to the United States are under the exclu- 
sive jurisdiction of Congress; and by the Con- 
Stitation, Congress is empowered to make “all 
needfulrules and regulations”. respecting the same. 
This grant of power does not include the power to 
establish slavery; which power can only exist in 
express, grant, or.as an incident. of absolute sover- 
eignty. Now, as the Constitution contains no 
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rit otherwise, the power to prohibit slavery 


| affect him, and he is restored at once to his natural 


Government of the. United States is a limited, 
constitutional. sovereignty, and not an absolute 
sovereignty, Congress possesses no power to es- 
tablish slavery in territories belonging to us, where 
it does not now. exist; nor can- slavery be estab- 
lished by Congress im any territory now free, 
which may hereafter be acquired. . As.Congress 
cannot establish. slavery, the question recurs, can 
Congress prohibit slavery,in the territories. of the 
United States? Congress having no power to 
establish, and, at the same time, having exelusive 


jurisdiction over the territories, it follows, that 


slavery can have no legal existence in a territory, | 
with or without the action of Congress. The | 
power, therefore, to prohibit is nugatory: or 
rather, no necessity exists for its exercise. Were | 
is 
clearly deducible from the power to punish crimes | 
and misdemeanors, false imprisonment, or any 
violation of the personal or natural rights of the 
individual. 

Again: there is a principle of common law, re- 


cognised by the courts of England and the United | 


States, which, as applicable to territory in which 
slavery does not exist, acquired or to be acquired, 


| prevents the legal existence of slavery in such ter- 


ritory. The principle is this: that a slave, passing 


| from a slave State into a free State, nation, or ter- 


ritory, ceases to be a slave the moment he passes 
beyond the jurisdiction of the slaveholding State. 
When he enters free territory, he becomes a free 
man. This rule, so faras it relates to the respect- 
ive States of the Union, does not apply, by ex- 


| press provision of the Constitution of the United 


States, to the case of fugitive slaves. They form 


an exception, and the only exception, to the rule. | 
The reason of the principle above stated is this: 


slavery is a local law, and exists in the States by 
virtue of positive legislative enactment. It can 
exist in no other form. So long as the slave re- 
mains within the jurisdiction of the State by which 


his slavery was established, the operation of those ! 
‘Jaws bind him to servitude. 


Shonld the master 
and his slaves, in search of another home, leave 
the State, and enter a free State or Territory, when 
he passes beyond the jurisdiction of the slavehotd- 
ing State, the operation of former laws ceases to 


and inalienable rights. Once free, he cannot, on 
his return to the slaveholding State, be held again 
to servitude. These principles have been fully 
recognised by Lord Mansfield and many other 
eminent English jurists, by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and by almost all the courts of | 
the several States. These principles will also be 


| applicable to territory that may be acquired from |! p 


Mexico, so long as it remains a territory. 

It may now be asked, why the necessity of pass- 
ing a law prohibiting slavery in territories here- | 
after to be acquired, if the prohibition is complete 
in itself, by act and operation of law? I answer, 
that such an act would be declarative of the com- 
mon law, and harmonize with it; and, as an act of | 
greater caution, would secure the territory against | 
all attempts to establish slavery, and be a -public | 
and authoritative notification of the fact, that! 
the relation of master and slave had, and could | 


i Congress cannot by any act of theirs, limi 


‘| of Congress is gone forever. 
i remedy? or how c 
i 
| 


the 
time of their acquisition, remain territory, x 
can have no legal existence there. But w 
i| of this territory, a State shall be organiz 
admitted by. Congress. into the o, 

action of. the State can be controlled by some 
j organic law, or by somé condition, voluntardy 
assumed, at the time óf her admission 
| and entirely competent, immediately: upon, 
i her place in the ranks of her sister States, 
tue of her sovereign character as a State, to. 
lish the institution of slavery within her limi 
jurisdiction. Once a State, and the whole syb- 
ject is under her control, unless she has by. 
act yielded her jurisdiction over this ques 


ereignty or control the action of a State on this 
subject. If Congress possesses any power over 
the question, it must be exercised before the ad- 
| mission of the State. Once a State, and the power 
What, then, is the 
aState organized out of free 
| territory be prevented from establishing this insti- 
! tution? When a State makes application for ad- 
li mission into the Union, it may be competent for 
|| Congress to annex, as a condition of admission, 
|, the exclusion of slavery. If the State consents 
to, and accepts the condition, and upon these terms 
enters the Union, it must. be regarded as a contract 
between, the General Government and the State, 
and becomes the organic law of the State.: But, 
) t 
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| if this power belongs to Congress, who do 
| know that the dictation of such terms toa s 

State would be rejected with disdain, and give rise 
to a controversy, in comparison with which, the 
agitation of the Missouri question would be as the 
gentle zephyr to the whirlwind? It would forébode 
a storm, fearful in its consequences—tremendous, 
in its results. To prevent these fatal results, pol- 
‘icy and patriotism alike require the exclusion of 
f ail territory. When a Territory bas arrived at full 
: manhood and becomes a State, it is placed upon 
|; an equal footing with the other States of the Union, 
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ji and it is her sovereign right to decide whether sla- 
‘| very shall or shall not exist within her borders. 
l Then we will have no power to sanction, establish, 
‘or abolish. I say to gentlemen of the South, this 
i| matter is yours—yours exclusively. We will 
l! not—we cannot interfere with you to contract or 
ji extend this. institution ‘within your, respéctive 
i| States. If it is a-blessing, it is yours to enjoy. to 
| the full; if it is a curse, it is yours—not ours. 
There is another, evil which myst immediately 
present itself, should new territory be added. to 
the Union. The Mexican provinces are filled 
with a population, not only degraded, but of every 
ossible shade and variety of color and complex- 
; ion, from the deep black of the negro, to the sal- 
‘low white of the Mexican Indian. These are all 
now free by the laws of Mexico, and enjoying all 
i the social, civil, and political. privileges of citizens 
| of that republic. If we annex these. provinces 
i to our Union, will we admit those who are now 
| the free citizens of Mexico to the privileges of. 


|; American citizenship? Will we disfranchise them ? 


| Can we say to the negro, you are no longer free? _ 


| Can we say to the mulatto, you must be a slave? 


i! Whose slave? Will we say the same thing to the 


| Indian? If so, where are we to stop? Scarce a 


have, no legal existence there. The passage of 
snch a resolution would be an expression of the | 
opinion of Congress and the people in relation to ; 
this question, that ought to control, or at least in- | 
fluence, in a great degree, our rulers in their future | 
negotiations of a treaty of peace with Mexico. If) 


territory is to be acquired, this question ought to | 


be settled by the treaty, and in favor of free terri- |. 


tory. The treaty excluding slavery, becomes the 
organic law of the territory, and of all future States 
organized out of that territory, and would forever | 

revent the legal existence of slavery in State or | 
Pereitory. But, sir, no treaty by which territory | 


| is acquired and slavery excluded, will be ratified i 


by the Senate. On the other hand, no treaty, ac- 
quiring territory and. extending slavery, can receive 
the. sanction of that body. A treaty of peace, : 
which will receive the sanction of the Senate, must : 


exclude al] territory—this rock of offence musi be |) 
removed; and then, and.not till then, may we ex- :i 


pect harmony of action, ; : 

I will now. present another view of this case. 
So long as the territories of the United States, in | 
which slavery did not exist by local law, or was 


l: gress of enslavi 


i 


; man is to be found in Mexico, high or low, with 
‘out a larger or less infusion of negro blood. At 
: what shade of color will gentlemen stop in the pro- 
ng the now ecitizens.of Mexico? If 
, this policy should be pursued, nine-tenths of the 
people must become slaves. One. of two. conse- 
quences must follow annexation: either all these 
people with colors as various as the rainbow, must 
‘be placed on an equality with each other, and with 
: us, or they must be reduced to servitude. Southern 
‘gentlemen will go into these provinces with their 
i slaves: the black man there by..his.side will be 
free—not only free from servitude, but politically 
ree. Could such a state of things continue? Not 
oran hour. The American slave must become 
| free, or the Mexican. negro and mulatto must. be- 
i come slaves. Do not gentlemen see at a glance 
that this difficulty is insuperable? Time will not 
permit me to elaborate these suggestions. 
I hope, sir, the provisions of the bill now under 
dments I have -propo- 


i 


i 
' consideration, and the amen I 
| sed, may recetve the favorable action of the House; 


‘land thus some proof be given that republics: are 
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" not-always ungrateful. We owe it to ourselves, i meet, as well as I may, the bold and mischievous 
and:to the private soldier who fights the battles of || proposition - under consideration. And what is 
“our country: Fame, the highest aspiration of the || this. proposition? What is it intended to accom- 
soldier, tells not the story of his daring. It gathers }| plish? Does it look to the extension of the prin- 
its rich.clusters around, and encircles the brow of || ciples upon which the Federal Constitution is 
' ‘the victorious General. ‘Not so the private soldier. || based? Does it regard the compromise, the conces- 
“She has reserved no niche in her proud temple for || sions, the mutual forbearance, which, like winged 
him. His name is found upon the muster roll, and angels of mercy, dissipated the gloom, and hushed 
“perhaps in the list of the wounded and the dead. į; the discord that threatened the councils of our 
Fe is thrown ‘carelessly into the grave; the earth | fathers? Does it assert the supremacy of State 
covers him; and not even a plain marble, sculptur- |' rights; reiterate equality of privileges in and 
ed with his name, marks the resting place of the || among all the States of the Gonfederacy? Or does 
gallant dead. Pass this bill, and let the record of |l it, on the other hand, under the odious plea of the 
our proceedings be, at once the record of anation’s || tyrant, ‘that might gives right,” snatch from a 
gratitude, and the soldier’s fame. | minority of the States a constitutional right? Does 
| it say toa minority of this Republic, “ ye are bone 
; NOTE. || of our bone, and flesh of our flesh;” ye have State 
Since the foregoing remarks were made, the fol- || rights, and State privileges; ye are associated with 
lowing Resolutions passed by the Legislature of | us In the support and defence of the Government; 
Pennsylvania: in the House unanimously; and in |! but because we exceed you in numerical force, 
the Senate, by a vote of 24 yeas to 3 nays, have j| murmur not if we filch from you a small portion 
been. officially received. + of your rights? Sir, the plain English of the 
«Whereas, the existing war with Mexico may || proposition 1s this: territory has been or will be 
result in the acquisition of new territory to the || acquired by the force of arms; but that territory 
Union; and whereas, measures are now pending || shall be a sealed book, forbidden ground to you, 
“in: Congress. having in.view the appropriation of jj its soil you dare not touch; its sunny fields are 
money, and the conferring authority upon the trea- | forever barred against you. True, it has been 
ty-making power to this end: Therefore, || acquired mainly by your valor; the blood of your 
© Resolved by the Senate, Çe., That our Senators |! kinsmen and your neighbors has consecrated it to 
in Congress be instructed, and our Representatives |! American freedom, while we, the pious, the con- 
requested, to vote against any measure whatever, || Scientious, besieged the gates of Heaven with peti- 
by which territory will accrue to the Union, un- || tions for your discomfiture; but it is now ours, and 
less as a part of the fundamental Jaw upon which |in our sickly, morbid philanthropy, we will rob 
any compact or treaty for this purpose is based, |; you of what simple justice proclaimsas your inde- 
slavery or involuntary servitude, except for crime, į! feasible right! Was ever such iniquity honored 
shall be forever prohibited. | with the name of philanthropy? Was ever foul 
. © Resolved, That the Governor be requested to || wrong mantled with such hypocrisy? The soil 
’ forward a copy of the foregoing resolution to cach | 
of our Senators and Representatives in Congress.” 


you have won i 
selves. Thecanting Abolitionist, who secretly and 
stealthily, openly and fiendishly, overleaps the bar 
riers of the Constitution, and tramples upon its sa 
cred guarantees, in order to undermine your rights 
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arrows, and death among you, envelops your 
house in flames, and murders your wife and chil- 
dren before your eyes, to him this soil is free. ft 
| is a city of refuge where he may clude the avenger |i 
of blood. ‘The free negro, free from servitude, but | 
; RE groaning under every other species of oppression, |; 
In Committee of the Whole on the Civil Appro- |} he is at liberty to anoy the lind, The ann tac. j 
priation Bill— li turer, with his white service-men like himself, of 
Mr. ROBERT'S said: ‘| the same complexion, same form and features, but | 
Mr. Crairman: It is not necessary that [should || whom he has subjugated, whom he will oppress, |! 
apologize for the few remarks I may offer to the |!| filch, and rob, and when worn out and unfit for | 
committee. The time has come, and I feel called |] service, will turn upon the world unprovided for, ! 
upon to meet this question of slavery; a question || uncared for,—he, too, may go up and possess the : 
of a more deep and abiding interest to the South, || land! It is to be free to everybody, to every spe- 
and to the whole nation, could not have been forced || cies of property, to every species of labor, except 
upon us, hor a more unpropitions time selected; i| to our southern friends, who should be, or ought 
but, sir, the time has come when this question | to be, satisfied with the glory of acquiring it. 
must be met. We are now to determine upon the || Mr. Chairman, in the earlier and purer days of 
-wisdom and prudence of the fathers of the Re- i! the republic, such a proposition would not ‘have 
public, and uapropitious as the time may be, and |! been entertained; but it seems we are growing ii 
whatever circumstances may exist adverse to the i! wiser than our fathers, inasmuch as this Congress 
agitation of so momentous a question, are consid- i; undertakes to do what they could not, and would || 
erations which are forced to yield to the reckless | not attempt. Ifthe great and good men who fought |i 


i 


and maddened spirit which forces the subject upon |! and toiled side by side in the Revolution, whose 
our immediate action, This goodly heritage of | hearts were knit more firmly than by hooks of 
ours, purchased by the blood and treasure of pa- |! steel, who labored for the same reward, and incur- 
triotic sires, is committed to us to watch over, to || red the same hazard; if they, after their triumph, | 
guard and protect. As long as the mind and spirit || when they met to form a bond of union, found it i 
of our forefathers ave regarded, so long will the | necessary to enter into compromises, to give and | 
Constitution that binds these States, give protec- || take, to exercise a spirit of mutual concession, is it |; 
tion to the life, reputation, and property, of all and |! to be thonght of, that we, at this day, when the ji 
every one of its citizens. The Hast and the West, |! peculiar diticulties which they wisely compromi- 
the North and the South, are alike hound, and owe | sed have grown and spread, and stuck their roots | 
like allegiance to the Constitution, and claim and | ‘ 
are entitled to like equal protection. If the South 
were to demand from the North that the domestic 
institutions of limited servitude should be abroga- 
ted; that the relative rights growing out of the 
“relation of master and servant, or apprentice, were 
inimical to their views of right, and should therefore 
be abolished, she could commit no greater outrage 


deep into the very vitals of community, can agitate | 
them and dispose of them in a safer, more equitable, 
and moresatisfactory manner? Sir, the idea is pre- 
posterous, it is wickedly absurd. And yet the pro- 
position is before us—stares us in the face in all its 
naked deformity; and we are told, too, that it must 
be adopted by this House. Well, such may be the ; 
: case! I know full well, that no fraud however 
than is attempted to be perpetrated by the North || foul, no injustice however glaring, can arrest the 
against herself. : . l consummation of a wish when long entertained 
But I will not, by comparison, which is often l! and eloated over by a majority. I did, indeed 

so disastrous to the self-righteous and self-dele- |; hope better things from a party in this House. 
gated conscience-keeper, expose the inconsistency |; From another party from the North, I never dream- 
of those who rail at slavery, while they at the || ed of any thing better. 'That party, ever since the 

establishment of the Constitution, has resolutely 


i 
i 


same time sustain another species of servitude, il 
both by precept and example; my object is to:| and ceaselessly sought to overthrow southern inte- 


+ 


s free to all, to every one but your- | 


and obliterate your privileges, scatters fire-brands, į 


{ 


ness on the stomach. Their professions are like 
the apples of Sodom, beautiful without, but filled 
with rottenness and corruption. It was theirs to 
practise the deception, it is our duty to assert our 
‘right. We claim nothing from their mercy; we 
ask no boon. Ifour rights are to be trampled upon; 
if the mandate has gone forth that is to bind us 
in perpetual dependence, let ‘it be proclaimed—let 
the deed be done. Cut us off from the benefits, 
| privileges, and protection, which the Union was 
| designed to secure in exact and equal proportions 
to all the States, and what is left worthy of our re- 
i gard? Think you the mere name is enough to 
i secure our attachment? Think you that we will 
be deluded by the shadow when the reality is gone; 
|, that we will starve for the substance in blind devo- 
|! tion toa beautiful chimera of the fancy? If so, ye 
| have wrongly estimated our. spirit. ‘The South 
‘loves the Union—not the name, but the thing. 
| For its preservation and perpetuity, in its original 
| design and intent, she is willing to make all sacri- 
|! fice, to endure all privation. For this, and this 
|| alone, she venerates it, And of this fact let the 
i, world know, that the South will be the last to vio- 
islate the spirit of the Union. As long as the sacred 
i compact is regarded, she will be first to sustain, 
and last to desert it. 

It is not my purpose to go into a constitutional 
argument. This has already been done. The 
position assumed by the South has. been triumph- 
anily maintained by reason and sound sense.” But 
I beg leave very briefly to say to our northern 
friends, that, with all their horror of negro servi- 
tude, they have seemed to forget their own posi- 


i 
Hi 


|i 


tion. 

I would most respectfully inquire what consti- 
tutes the evils of slavery, or servitude, about which 
we have heard so much? Is it the service, or is it 
the length of the service? Is it the thing itself, or 
is it the condition annexed? If the former, then 
they are guilty of the very wrong we are charged 
with; and their proposition is designed to correct 
abuses of which the North and the South, andthe 
whole Union is guilty. Surely this is not their 
meaning, else they would first begin at home, and 


; after purging their own States of the evil, recom- 
: mend their good example to others. 
‘ doubtless, before this, have abolished the domestic 


They would, 


service, and such a thing as master and bondman, 
guardian and ward, ceased to be among them. 

It is therefore fair -to presume, that it is the du- 
ration of the service, and not service itself, to 
which they so strenuously object. They favor 
limited servitude, and defend it upon grounds of 
expediency and public policy. They agree with 
us that servitude, in the abstract, is just and prop- 
er, but differ with us as to the length of time we 
may properly avail ourselves of such service. 
From motives of policy they favor it for a term 
of vears, and in proof of their right to do so, 
would cite us any amount of authority coming 
from the source that employs such service, and 
would point us to the beneficial results that flow 


i from it. Now, suppose a proposition was made 


here to interfere with this domestic institution: to 
say to those persons who approve of the wisdom 


"and the policy of the relation, that in certain terri- 


tory hereafter to be acquired, such instifutions shall 


; not exist; that no service or obedience shall be re- 
_cognised; that the minor, as he is called, shall be 


free to act as he lists, and subject to no control but 
the law that binds those who may have attained 
their majority; that the youth who desires to ob- 
ain a knowledge of a trade or/business shall owe 
his master no servitude, but shall be permitted, 
and it may be lawful for him at any time to leave 
that master’s employ,—what would be the result ? 
Ah, then their ox would be gored, and the case 
would be widely different, and we should haveany 
quantity of argument to show the evil of sucha 


tempt is made to prejudice them. 
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proposition. The public good, and the interest of 
the master and the bondman- would be eloquently 
set forth and ably commentated upon.. We would 
hear doleful predictions of the evils that must fol- 
low any such a procedure. Pictures, frightful 
pictures, of anarchy, discord, and insubordination, 
would be drawn before us, and we would be im- 
plored to stay the hand of destruction. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, it is a poor rule that won’t work both 
ways, and he is an unreasonable man that denies 
others the benefit of his own example. And all 
we ask is simply to be let alone, as they deem it a 
right they have to be let alone, in their domestic 
affairs. Ours is a domestic institution, created for 
our use and benefit, and regulated as it best suits 
our situation and condition. If we differ with them 
inthe governmentand time of servitude, it is doubt- 
less for the reason of expediency and policy which 


they claim as their right in sustaining their peculiar | 


regulations. We don’t differ about the thing at 
all; for we both acknowledge its utility and pro- 
priety; we only differ as to the manner of carrying 
into effect the principle. They deem a limited ser- 


vitude better adopted to their purpose: we regard | 


an unlimited servitude as most proper and bene- 
ficial. Now, is it asking too much to extend to us 
the same scope of judgment they claim for them- 
selves? If servitude is wrong at all, it must be 
wrong in all its parts. There can be no division 
of a principle wrong in itself. The tenure can 
work no change in the principle: and as they ac- 
knowledge the principle, and prove its soundness 
by embracing it, and ask that they may be permit- 
ted to regulate it according to their notions of pro- 
priety, and as we only ask the same privilege, hav- 
ing agreed upon the principle, isit not strange that 


an effort is made to deprive us of what by their own | 


showing is clearly our right? 
I will now pay my respects to the 
from New York, [Messrs. Grover and 


entlemen 
inc.) I 


will play double to two, and take them both at once, 


as they have in their speeches uttered the same 
sentiments. They alleged that free laborers of the 
North would feel themselves degraded by laboring 
ina State where slavery is recognised. ‘This, sir, 
isa direct attack upon the character of many of 
my constituents; for although they may not know 
the fact, it is nevertheless true, that many white 
people in my district do labor, and are not on that 
accounta whit the less respectable. I have repre- 
sented them for years, and I can truly declare, that 
a more honest and worthy class of men nowhere 
exists; and in point of intelligence, would compare 
advantageously with the gentlemen themselves. 
Prior to my election to this body, it was my honor 
and privilege for many years to hold a seat in our 
State Legislature. I was elected from time to time 
by slavcholders’ votes, as well as by the suffrage 
of those who did not own slaves. I sat by the 
side and counselled with gentlemen who were ac- 
customed to labor; and instead of considering it 
degrading to thus associate with, and enjoy the 
friendship and counsel of working men, I esteemed 
it notonlya privilege, butan honor. In my State 
there is no distinction made between slaveholders 
and non-slaveholders; both enjoy equal privileges, 
and are equally and alike eligible to the highest 


offices of honor and trust, and which is conferred 


upon them without distinction. 

I came here charged with the trust confided to 
me by the people of my State. My duty to them 
and obligation faithfully to represent their wishes, 
will not permit me to sit quietly by when an at- 
T have lived 
among those whom I represent, and I believe, 
without any vanity, that lam as well qualified to 
represent their wishes and interests as it Is possi- 
ble for the gentlemen from New York to be, who 


‘know nothing about their sentiments, and who 


have not been invited as yet to become their guar- 
dians; and until the South solicits their aid, I trust 
they will be content to represent the good-people 
of New York. (I mean no disrespect to any gen- 
tleman.) ; 

The gentlemen say they are legislating for the 
whole of the people, for all the dear people in the 
republic. Now, sir, permit me to say, that in my 
Opinion, the gentlemen are only offering a bid for 
the Abolition vote, as a set-off against the Federal- 
ists of Massachusetts. The gentlemen say they 


“are legislating forall the dear people—for the good 
-of the whole. This, sir, reminds me of an anec- 


} 
| 


| ed. 


dote; butas I am not well versed in such narra- 
tions, and as my time is short, I will omitit. [Sev- 
eral voices: “ Go on; tell it.”] Well, sir, as the 
story goes, a gentleman was taken sick; and after 
recovering somewhat, and being regarded as con- 
valescent, he desired his wife to prepare him some 
light diet, and recommended her to make him some 
apple dumplings; she did so, and set before him seven- 
teen specimens of thatlight kind of diet. The sick 
man proceeded to store away the repast, and after 
having hid sixteen, and stuck his fork in the remain- 
ing one—the last of the dumplings—his little child 
(who had, like all children, gathered round when 
his parents are eating) burst out weeping; the 
mother, who stood by—kind, good soul—gently 
led the child away, remarking, “ Don’t cry, dear— 
what daddy eats is for the good of the whole family.” 
So, sir, with the gentlemen from New York in 
their exhibitions of impartial legislation; after 


having trampled upon our rights, robbed us of | 


what we justly claim as our indefeasible rights, 


| they-come to us with the remark, ‘ Now do be | 
quiet; take it gently; don’t be alarmed; for what- 


ever we rob you of, whatever we filch from you, 
is for the good of the whole dear people—master, 
servant, and all!” 

Now, sir, I am somewhat doubifal whether the 


gentlemen from New York [Messrs. Kine and ; 


Grover] are faithfully4epresenting the sentiments 
of the white laboring population of their districts; 
and, as proof this opinion, I will send to the Clerk’s 
desk to be read the resolution adopted by the citi- 


| zens of Monroe county, in the State of New York. 


The Clerk will please read it: 


“THRE JUST GROUND.—At a recent meeting of the Demo- 
erats of Monroe county, in the State of New York, an 
atteinpt was made to pass a resolution in favor of Preston 
King’s project in regard to the prohibition of slavery in new 
territories. This resolution was prompuy voted down, and 
the following adopted in its stead: 

€€ < Resolved, That, though we may fully concur in the sen- 
timentand principle contained in what is called the ¢ Wilmot 
Proviso,’ embraced in the bill lately introduced into Con- 
gress, we cannot regard it but as calewlated to embarrass, if 
it do not wholly defeat the main objeets of the bill; and it 
is dificult to perceive that it has any legitimate connexion 
therewith, however well intended; yet we fear that sectional 
and other jealousies may ascribe to its introduction and sup- 
port other objects than a hearty and honest support of the 
war. We hold that in time of war there should be but onc 
heart, one pulse, aud one voice~a nation of patriots—sym- 
pathizing with and cheering our armies on to victory; but 
one sectional and geographical line—that which divides us 
from our common enemy; but one policy—that of conquer- 
ing at all hazards an honorable peace from our foc; and all 
causes or subjects, either in council, or field, that tend to 
lessen these paramount objects, should be studiously avoid- 
It prematurely raises a question, purely of a domestic 
character, as to the conquests of war or conditions of peace, 
ere we have obtained the one or sued for the other: and 
should it not be viewed by other nations as an indication 
that our. war with Mexico is designed as one of conquest 


| and aggrandizement, instead of redressing a great national 


indignity and accumulated wrongs, it presents the novel 
spectacle of deliberating upon the anticipated ‘spoils of 
victory,’ in advance of providing the necessary means and 
making the necessary arrangements for its achievement. || 


fered, and plundered, I am not sure but that: they’ - 
i! may realize some experience in the elevations.whi 
| seem so constantly to trouble thé visions of some 
| gentlemen. * Taiao 4 
| Gentlemen on the other side of this question say: 
they are opposed to extending the area of slavery: 
H that they will not extend the institution over terris- 
tory where slavery does not now exist; and there: 
|| fore it must be excluded from any territory acquired 
from Mexico. In making this declaration; they 
pay but a sorry compliment to the general intelli 
gence of the people.” Sir, slavery does exist in 
Mexico; not in name, not in a well-reculated sys- 
tem: but, sir, it exists in the most abject, miserable 
system upon earth; and in confirmation of which £ 
|; will ask to publish in my spéech a cofrectly-trans- 
Jated extract from their peon Jaws. < I would have 
it read, but I find my time nearly exhausted, and 
| must proceed, . at 
| Here are these peon laws of Mexico: 
ii * This peonic institution is slavery in fact, with-: 
i| out the cost to the owner of the original investment 
|, incidental to the possession of negto property; with 
ithe further advantage that the employer of the 
peon, or, what is the same thing, his owner, is not 
subjected to the payment of taxes, nor to the loss 
which a negro slaveholder incurs when his slave 
dies. It is altogether a better institution for the 
owner of the peon in the republic of Mexico than 
negro slavery is for the owner of negroes in the 
United States. » 
“ To this we may add that the privilege which 

the peon has to free himself by paying the debt diie. 
his master, is deceptive; it can only be exercised 
wHen the master consents toit. A slave can about 
as easily buy his freedom, The eighth article is, 
and always was, a nullity. The high state of en- 
lightenment among the peons is a beautiful com- 
mentary upon the second article requiring the 
master to educate the children of his servants.” 

& Arr. 1. T'he masters are responsible for the conduct of 
their servants, and for the same reason, the law gives, them, 


over those servants, the authority of fathers over their sons, 
i hat they may particularly correer and chastise them. The 


: Same anthority is given over the family of the servant that 
lives with the master, 


gravated, whether because he frequently fails in his service, 


| conformity to the existing laws. 

i “Arr. 4. He who being once convicted, according to. the 
|| foregoing articles, shall repeat the same offence, shall be 
‘| criminally prosecuted and condemned to serve oné year on 
H tie publie works, in irons; and if a woman shall be so coii-. 
if vieted, she shall be condemned to one year of seclusion with 
i; the clog, 

| “Arr. 5. In no case shall the master jose the debt of the 


‘Our qnarrel heing just,’ let onr motto be, union and action, |; Servants and the term of punishment being concluded, the 
until an honorable peace be either agreed upon or conquered j| servant shall return to the service of his master, if he can do 


from our common enemy.’ ” || 
[Here, at the reading of the resolution, Mr. Gro- | 
yer became very restive, and desired permission 
to explain, which Mr. Rozserrs would cheerfully | 
grant, were it not that his time was short; but he | 
desired the gentleman to take his seat, assuring | 
| 


him that, if he remained quiet and rested easy, he 
would administer it to him easier than ever it had 
been done to him before.] | 
The gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Perrrr,] who | 
is, I am sorry to perceive, not now in his seat, had 
much to say a few days ago abont the threats of 
the South to dissolve the Union. Now, sir, I may 
be mistaken, but I have yet to know that any gen- | 
tleman from the South ever, upon any occasion, 
made any such declaration, I repeat it, sir, if it 
is so, I have never heard it. He cautioned the: 
South against any attempt to dissolve the Union, 
as though such sentiment was entertained by any 
one, and read us a lecture prominent in its cautions 
to us of Haman’s gallows. What he may have | 
done to entitle him to that elevation I know nat. 1; 
presume, however, he has done nothing to merit it; ; 
but be that as it may, I am quite sure that no gen- : 
tleman from the South has any such elevated no- 
tions, and lays no claims whatever to any such 
conspicuous distinction. But this much I will say, | 
that if the gentlemen who advocate this nefarious, |) 
unjust, illegal, Wilmot proviso, and then go South i 
among those whom they have thus defrauded, pil- ! 


i 
ii 
i 
f 
n 


it; but if he enters the service. of another, this other shall 
pay the debt. 4 

“ART. 6. The law which prohibits trading with servants, 
and the penalties which those laws. establish asto those who 
contracied them, are declared to be in force. i 

“Arr. 7. The master who abuses the powergiven him by 
law shall be tried and punished in conformity to law, ac- 
cording to the abuse he may commit; but in no case, not 
even in that of the application of a fine in favor of the ag- 
grieved, shali the master lose the debt. 

“Art. 8. Payments shall be made in money or goods, if 
the servants ask them. at the current prices. For settlements, 
and on plantations, where there are no stores, and the goods 


; are brought from other parts, they shalibe charged with the 


tra costs, The master who may give his goods with 
sigher charges than the foregoing regulation requires, shall 
he fined equivalent to triple the excess which he charges 
upon the servant. : 
«ART. 9. As the master cannot turn away the servant with- 
ut just cause, so neither cau the servant leave the.service 


: of his master without the same just cause. The servant who 
; Shall do so, shall be positively returned to the service of his 


ister, chastised 
with two months 


y the justice in the house ot. the master, 
n irons, or with the clog ifa woman.” 


Suppose, sir, I were to offer an-amendment to 
xelude from territory hereafter to be acquired, the 


g San ó 
occupations should be prohibited from going upon 
t 

i 


verdict of the gentlemer from these States? Why, 
sir, they would characterize it, and justly too; as 
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eminently. unjust..and. oppressive, and promptly 

it down, And are we to tell a Butler, a Quit- 
man, a Davis; a Yell,.a Price, a Pillow, and.a-host 
of other southern gentlemen, officers and soldiers, | 
who -haye bravely volunteered, and -shed their 
blood and dissipated their: treasure, who represent 
millions..of slaveholders, that, after the territory 
that may be acquired has. been purchased at so 
fearful a cost, they, nor their wives, nor their 
children, nor their friends, nor relatives, shall not 
go upon-the territory to possess it, people it, and 
cultivate it, and build upon it for themselves and 
their children? - No, sir; they will tell us, and I; 
tell yoù, the. South will have her rights, come what 
may. What she is entitled to by the Constitution 
and. by the compromise she will never yield; and 
that country, if acquired, we will have the liberty 
to.inhabit it if we choose, on equal conditions, and 
in the exercise of equal privileges of citizens from 
any other section of the Union. More than this 
we do notask; less, we would be less than men 
to submit to.. f 

[Here:the hammer fell. Mr. RoserrTs gave no- || 
tice that his remarks on the war would appear in 
@ printed speech. ] 

Whether the war we are now engaged in is to 
result to the injuryof the South, I know not; nor 
willl now stop.to inquire how the agitation of the 
slave question will operate. These are two dis- 
tinct questions, and should be settled cach upon its 
own merits. [am for settling the war first, and 
afterwards determining the other question. I be- 
lieve we are engaged in a most righteous war. 
Justice, and honesty, and honor, and truth, are on 
our side; and we should, without hesitation, vote 
all the-men and all the money necessary to bring 
the hostilities to an honorable and successful ter- 
mination. It ig all idle to talk about who com- 
menced the war; and I think some gentlemen will 
find that an effort to render it odious will recoil |! 
most fearfully upon their own heads. Properly 
Speaking, neither the President nor yet Congress 
commenced the war. Some of the gentlemen who 
have labored so hard to show that it was Mr. | 
‘Polk’s war, paid but a poor compliment to the 
intelligence of their constituents. Why, sir, this 
war question was settled. more than two years 
ago; and, if the leaders of the Federal party are | 
entitled to belief, the people themselves decreed | 
the war. The Iederalists told the people in 1844 | 


} 
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OF ALABAMA; 
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January 26, 1847. 


The Bill to establish the Territorial Government of 
Oregon being under consideration— 

Mr. BOW DON said: : 

Mr. Seraxer: Lam aware of the influence which 
the feelings exercise over the judgment, and there- 
fore fear that all efforts to arrest the course of a 
majority of this House will prove unavailing. But 


‘impending defeat does not always enjoin silence, 


or justify a tame submission to the exactions of 
power. A blow has been aimed at the rights and | 
honor of the South, which it is the duty of her rep- 
resentatives to expose and resist. We are now 
engaged in a foreign war; our armies are in the 


| field; and, instead of devising the ways and means 


of replenishing an exhausted treasury, we are en- 

gaged in a heated discussion of the question of | 
slavery, which seems strangely to link itself, at 

this time, with almost every subject of legislation. 

Discord reigns where union and harmony should 

prevail. What has produced this deplorable state 
of things? Who are responsible for it? These 

emphatic questions have been asked by the patri- 
tic throughout the Jand, and deserve a candid 
reply. The record of our proceedings furnishes 
the answer, and proclaims, in a fearful voice, that 
responsibility Hes not at the door of the South. 


Near the close of the last session of Congress, | 


whilst the shouts which followed the glorious vic- 
tories on the Rio Grande were yet ringing in the 
ears of the nation, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr Wiimor] offered a proviso to the two 
million loan bill, prohibiting the extension of sla- 
very to any territory which might be acquired 
from Mexico. The majority here sustained him. 
At the beginning of this session it was hoped that 
better counsels would prevail; but we were doomed 
to sad disappointment. At an early day, a gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Presron Kise] 
offered a bill imbodying the principle of the Wil- 
mot proviso, and proposing to enact a solemn law 
in reference to the government of territory which 
we have not, and never may acquire. 


that if Mr. Polk was clected, Texas would be an- 
_nexed, and, if Texas were annexed, war must en- 
sue; and yet, with all this information, Mr. Polk 
was elected. Now, how will the Federalists es- 
cape? Will they say that, having so often de- 
ceived the people with false predictions, they 
could not gain credence? Surely they will not 
endorse such a charge against their own want of 
veracity and respectability; and if they will not, 
then they must admit with me, that inasmuch as 
the people elected a gentleman who, they were |) 
told, would bring about a war, they must, of ne- 
cessity, have approved it in advance. The truth 
is, the war, instead of being odious with the peo- | 
ple, is just the reverse. ‘There may be a few men į 
on © Change”? who are in the habit of * counting 
the cost;” but they are mighty few, I tell you; and 
they are men, too, whose patriotism rises and falls 
with the prices of tape and calico, or their attor- 
neys who, for * a consideration,” whether in the 
shape of a simple fee, or a fee-in trust, stand 
bought and bound to preach ruin or treason, as the 
commodity may be best liked.. The men who op- 
posed the last war found it an up-hill business, 
and miost of them have been going down hill ever 
since; and the few who have managed to keep | 
steady, have had to rely upon gifts and annuities. | 
The majority of them sank so low in the scale of 
citizenship, that no republican dog in the land : 
would disgrace himself or his master by barking | 
at them. What the fate of the present generation 
of traitors will be, needs no prophetic power to de- 
termine. f 
Believing the war to be just—to have been com- || 
menced only when longer forbearance would have || 
been a crime; aud believing that it should be | 
vigorously prosecuted until full and ample satis- || 
i 

i 

| 

i 


i 
i 
ti 


| 
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faction is obtained and full indemnity offered—I 
shall continue to vote, as I have heretofore done, 
for every measure which'is, in my judgment, cal- | 


culated to conquer an lionorable and permanent | q 


peace. 


i 


facts: “Thatin an 
|: to the j 
|t voluntary servitude shall forever be prohibited.’ 
I The principle here set forth has been sustained by 
; speeches of various gentlemon from the North. 
| They denounce slavery as a horrible evil—a dark 
| spot on the national escutcheon—and proclaim it to 
| be the right and duty of the Federal Government 
i to prevent its further diffusion. 


l that the Missouri 


| they are unwilling to extend that line of compro- 
į mise to the Pacific. 
| scious power, our opponents appeal from the spirit 


The second section of this extraordinary bill en- 
any territory which may be secured 
United Staies from Mexico, slavery and in- 


Under these cir- 


| cumstances the Oregon bill is brought forward, 
i containing a provision prohibiting forever the in- 
l! troduction of slavery into that Territory. 


Ina 


i spirit of patriotic concession, a gentleman from 
! South Carolina [Mr. Burt] offered an amendment, 
| adding to that provision the following words: 


 Tnustouch as the whole of that Territory (‘ Oregon?) lies 


| north of thirty-six degrees and thirty minutes north latifnde, 
i! known as the Hne of the Missouri compromise.” 


This amendment was rejected, the North alleging 
7 compromise only embraced 
territory east of the Rocky Mountains, and that 
Tn all the haughtiness of con- 


of the Missouri compromise to the alleged princi- 


| ples of the Constitution, and boldly announce their 


fixed determination to exert the whole force of the 
Government to prevent the further diffusion of 
slavery. From this statement of facts, vouched 
by the journal of our proceedings, who has drag- 
ged into this Hall the vexed question of slavery? 
Who are the authors of the ill-starred agitation, 
which has so much disturbed our deliberations? 
In every stage of the history of this proceeding, 
the North has tendered the issue, whilst the South 
has reluctantly occupied the position of a defend- 
ant. Let this important fact be announced here, 
and proclaimed throughout the Union. : 

T shall now proceed, Mr. Speaker, to discuss the | 
uestion at issue, in that spirit of calmness which 


‘its overwhelmning importance so imperiously de- 


imands. Wit may amuse; dénuticiation may ex- 
cite; but argument alone is worthy of a great sub- 
ject, involving the proper construction of the Con- 
| stitution, and seriously affecting the interests of æ 
large portion of this Confederacy. The spirit 
which led to the Missouri compromise has de- 
parted. In that measure of concession to the 
| peace and harmony of the Union, the North now 
finds nothing to commend. The motto is, We 
| have the power, and we will use it.” The South 
| is thus driven to take. her position behind the in- 
trenchments of the Constitution, which I trust may 
prove a stronger barrier to the spirit of encroach- 
ment, than any compromise which may be disre- 
garded by the same majority which makes it. 

Let us now examine the obnoxious feature of 
i the Oregon bill, and ascertain how far it accords 
: with the principles of the Constitution, and the 
| just rights of the people. 

The 12th section provides— 
«< That the inhabitants of said territory shall be entitled to 
| ehjoy all and singular the rights, privileges, and advantages 
| granted and secured to the people of the territory of the 
United States northwest of the river Ohio, by the articles of 
compuct contained in the ordinance for the government of 
said territory, on the thirteenth day of July, seventeen hun- 
dred and cighty-seven ; and shalt be subject to all the. condi- 
tions, ald restrictions, and prohibitions, in said articles’ of 
compact imposed upon the people of said territory.”? 
What ‘conditions, restrictions, and prohibitions,” 
are imposed by the articles of compact, contained. 
in the ordinance of 1787? The following extracts 
therefrom imbody the principle which we. are 
| about to incorporate in the Oregon ‘bill, and make 
s analterable,’’ to wit: 

“Jt is hereby ordained and declared that the following 
articles shall be considered as articles of compact between 
the original States and the people and States in the said ter- 
ritory, [northwest of the Ohio river,] and forever remain 
unalterable, untess by common consent, to wit :?? 

“Arr. 6. There shall be neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude in said territory, otherwise than tm the punishment 
of crimes whercof the party shall have been duly convict- 

ed.” 
| Such is the anti-slavery feature of this bill, sus- 
tained by the majority under the pretext of consti- 
tutional power, without reference to the principle 
| of concession. The adaptation of the soil and cli- 
mate of Oregon to slave labor, and the precedent 


| have no influence upon our course. We are forced 
to vote upon an isolated proposition, involving the 
| power of the Federal Government over the subject 
of slavery. We aye now about to establish a pre- 
; cedent to embarrass us hereafter, and aid our op- 
| ponents in their wild crusade against southern 
| institutions, carried on under the mask of philan- 
i thropy, but really instigated by the double forces 
of agrarianism and a lust of dominion, If the ob- 
ject be not to commit the Government on the ques- 
tion of jurisdiction, why was the amendment offered 
| by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Burr] 
rejected by a geographical vote? PFhy has slavery 
been denounced as a dark current, rolling over the 
continent and withering everything sacred in its 
march? Why has the doctrine been boldly an- 
| nounced that the Californias and New Mexico 
| must be added to the Union, with. a perpetual pro- 
hibition as to slavery, to surround the South with 
“ a cordon of free States?” IfI am not deluded in 
| the signs of the times, the future action of this 
| Government will give to these questions an em- 
' phatic and fearful response. 

| Tam aware, sir, that gentlemen will vote for this 
| bill who neither desire nor anticipate any evil re- 
sults. But it must be recollected that the silent 
: motives and collateral considerations, which influ- 
; ence the action of members, will soon be forgotten; 
i whilst the law we are about to enact will remain 
: forever on the statute book, to meet us like an ap- 


'i furnished by the Missouri compromise, can now 


|| parition in every future trial of strength. , Prece- 


| dent has already, to some extent, superseded the 
| Constitution, and I am unwilling further to dis~ 
| figure our legislation by adding to the number of 
; past errors. Even in this debate the action of the 
old Congress, under the Articles of Confederation, 
| has been unblushingly appealed to, in support of 
| the monstrous heresies which mark the degen- 
| eracy of the times. ’ . 

In opposition to the sentiments thus promul- 
gated, | assume, and will endeavor to maintain, by 
reason and authority, the following positions: 


i 
i : i 
! Ist. That new States should be admitted into 


' this Union, without reference to the existence of 


slavery. therein; and to require its abolition, as:a 
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condition precedent to such admission, would ‘be a 
palpable usurpation. 

2d. That to accomplish in advance the same end, 
by preventing slaveholders from removing to the 
Territories with their property, is in dérogation of 
the equal rights secured to citizens of this republic, 
and contrary to the true intent, meaning, and spirit, 
of the Constitution. ac 

The first proposition is susceptible of an easy 
demonstration; ‘and the second, if less palpable, is 
gavally true, and follows as a corollary from the 

rst. 

In the investigation of these propositions, I ut- 
terly discard the idèa thrown out in this debate, 
that the Federal Government possesses any origi- 
nal and undelegated powers. ‘Che Union is a con- 
federation of States, in contradistinction to an asso- 
ciation of individuals. Its powers are carved out 
of the States, and limited by the extent of the 
grants of the Constitution. In the convention 
which framed that instrument, the States were 
severally represtnted; they voted on all its pro- 
visions as States; and it was finally ratified by the 
people of the States, acting in separate and sover- 
eign capacities. 

But it-is not a little remarkable, that those who 
claim for the Government jurisdiction over the sub- 
ject of slavery, have ever been disposed to reverse 
this reasoning, and thereby magnify the central | 
Ra n this spirit, | 


wer at the expense of the States. 
Ir. Cushman, of Massachusetts, in a speech on 
the ‘“ Missouri question,” in 1820, held the follow- 
ing language, which I commend to the special con- 
sideration of those who “follow in his footsteps:”? 

“The. safety of our republic, the integrity of the Union, 
the quietude and harmony of the people, imperiously demand 
that the proud aspiring States should be taught to'know their 
distance, to lower their lofty crests, to revolve in their hwn - 
ble orbs around the National Government, the ‘sun of the 
system, and lose their dazzling radiance in the superior 
splendor of his beams.” 

This high-toned federalism is broad enough to 
afford the restrictionists a shelter, and ‘to this com- 
plexion must they come” to accomplish their de- 
signs. 

The relation of the States and General Govern- 
ment must be reversed; history must be forgotten; 
the recorded opinions of the fathers and builders 
of our system must be obliterated, to give currency 
to the new edition of this exploded heresy. Mr. 
Madison, in commending the Constitution to pub- 
lic favor, thus speaks of its provisions: 

“'Phe pian of the convention declares that the power of 
Congress, or, in other words, of the National Legislature, 
shall extend to certain enumerated cases. This specifica- 
tion of particulars evidently excludes all pretension to a gen- 
eral legislative authority, because an affirmative grant of 
special powers would be absurd, as well as useless, ifa gen- 
eral authority was intended.”—ederalist, No. 83. ; 

Such, Mr. Speaker, was the opinion ofa states- 
man justly styled “the Father of the Constitu- 
tion;”. and such: was the construction adopted and | 
adhered to by the Republicans of the old school. 
Itis also.a familiar portion of our political history, 
that the Federalists attempted to attain, by con- 
struction, what the convention had refused to grant 
in terms.. This effort led to an amendment decla- 
ring that ‘* the powers not delegated to the United 
‘ States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
‘ States, are reserved to the States respectively or to the 
t people.” If these views be correct, we must re- 
sort to the Constitution to ascertain the extent of 
the powers of Congress, never forgetting that we 
are limited by the scope of specific grants, and such 
incidental and implied powers as may be *‘neces- | 
sary.and proper”? to carry the express grants into 
complete effect. 

Mr. BRODHEAD. How does the gentleman 
reconcile his views of the Constitution with our 
right to acquire foreign territory ? 

Mr. BOWDON (resuming.) The right to ac- 
quire foreign territory has been acquiesced in, and 
1 think properly, by every department of the Gov- 
-ernment—executive, legislative, and judicial. I 
not only concede this right, without regard to pre- 
cedent, but will use it as a convincing argument 
against the ‘‘ restriction doctrine.” In the case of 
the American Insurance Company.et al. v. Canter, 
(1 Peters, 511) the Supreme Court decided that 
the United. States. Government, as incidental to the 
war: and treaty-making power, ‘‘possesses the 
right.of aequiring territory.’’. This right is also | 
incidental to the power of * admitting new States | 
into the Union,” and. in both instances, it comes | 


& 


j 
{ 


| 
i 
| 
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clearly within the rule of construction for whieh I 
contend, as illustrated in the acquisition of Florida, 
and the Louisiana Territory by treaty, and the an- 
nexation of Texas by a joint resolution of the two 
Houses of Congress. But when territery is thus 
acquired, the power of Congress over it, as I will 
hereafter show, is prescribed and limited by the 
Constitution, and is not the result. of herent sov- 
ereignty.. The Constitution was designed to oper- 
ate upon the whole Union, whatever might be its 
future dimensions; otherwise the rights and equal- 
ity of the old States would be gud@intied by a 
fixed rule, whilst Congress might dwarf or en- 
large the power of the new States at pleasure, 
thereby substituting the dangerous and varying 
discretion of a majority, for the fixed and uniform 
operation of the fundamental law. Such a result 
was never designed by the founders of the Gov- 
ernment; it finds no sanction in the terms of the | 
Constitution; and is at war with the expressed | 
intention of the convention which framed it. i 

To construe properly any grant of power, it is 
important to regard the circumstances under which 


by it, as well as the words employed. ‘The arti- 
cles of Confederation contained no general pro- 
vision for the admission of new States. The article 
on that subject was specific in its character: 

“ARTICLE XI. Canada acceding to this Confederation, and 
joiningin the measures of the United States, shall he admit- 
ted into, and entitled to ali the advantages of, this Union.; 
but nu other colouy shall be admitted into the same, unless 
such admission be agreed to by nine States”? 

“In contrasting the powers of Congress under | 
the articles of Confederation and the new Constitu- | 
tion, Mr. Madison says: 

«í Canada was to be admitted of right, on her joining in 
the measures of the United States; and the other colonies, 
by which were evidently meant the other British colonies, 
at the diecretion of vine States. The eventual establish- 
ment of new States seems to have been overlooked by the 
compilers of that instrument. We have seen the incon- 
venience of this omission, and the assumption of power 
into which Congress has been Jed by it. With great pro- 
priety, therefore, has the new system supplied the defect. ””—— 
Fed. No. 43 

How is this defect supplied? The third section 
of the fourth article of the Constitution provides 
that ‘‘new States may be admitted into this Union.” 
Under what restrictions? ‘ But,” continues the 
section, ‘“ no new State shall be formed or erect- 
‘ed within the jurisdiction of any other State; nor 
‘any State be formed by the junction of two or 
‘more States, or parts of States, without the con- 
i “sent of the Legislatures of the States concerned, 
| cas well as of the Congress.’ The fourth section 
of the same article imposes an additional restric- 
tion, by requiring the ‘* United States to guaranty 
‘to every State in this Union a republican form of 
t government.” Here is a general authority, by 
the express terms of the Constitution, to admit 
new States, subject to three specified limitations, 
neither of which touches the question of slavery. 
Can a fourth limitation on this general authority 
be added by the Federal Legislature, exercising 
delegated and not inherent powers? And here, 
both in regard to the general grant and its limita- | 
tions, f invoke the aid of the sound and acknow- į 
ledged rule of construction, “ that as exception 


j 


{ 


it was made, afid the object intended to be effected || 


| tie slavery. 


‘strengthens. the force of a Jaw in cases not ex: |: 


itants of that,“ most magnificent dwelling-place of 
man. A ER : ees 
f, then, the framers of the Constitution antics 
pated the admission of new States, without lim 
tion as to the territory out of which. they a 
be formed, and desired the restriction of s 
| within its original limits, why was the pow: z 
ferred in the one instance, and withheld. in the 
other? There is an express authority to admi 
new States. Is there any such authority to con 
fine slavery within any given parallels of latitude 
and longitude?. Is the desired restriction ‘necessary 
and proper’? to carry into effect. any enumerated. . 
power? Every candid mind «must give. to -these 
questions:a negative answer... Would such a vast 
power as that now claimed, have been left to. mere 
implication? A brief review of the :past ‘history 
of the country rids the matter. of all doubt; At 
the date of the Declaration of. Independence, sla- 
very was tolerated in all the colonies, and contin- 
ued to exist in most of the States when the Consti- 
tution was formed. Many of its framers were 
slaveholders, and exercised in the convention no 
unimportant influence. They never would have 
consented to any plan of union, drawing a distinc- 
tion invidious and degrading to the southern States, 
The Constitution confers on the Government no 
power to abolish or restrict domestic slavery, 
| whilst it imposes on the States no prohibition to 
its establishment. That institution was regarded 
as local in its character, to be established and reg: 
| ulated alone by the municipal Jaw... This -quéstic 
was raised in the convention, thoroughly. discuss- 
ed, and fully settled. Jurisdiction was conferred 
on Congress, in express terms, over the subject of 
the foreign slave trade after the year 1808; but no 
power was given to prevent the diffusion of domes- 
And here the maxim applies in full 
force, expressio unius, exclusio alterius. A power 
was given, however, to extend the limits of our 
Union, and, from this, we may well infer a con- 
| templated expansion of all its institutions. 
| But we hear much of the compromises of the 
| Constitution, and an unwillingness to extend 
‘them. No extension is asked or desired. -What 
| are these compromises? ‘They have no reference 
to emancipation or the diffusion of domestic slave- 
| ry; but look alone to taxation and representation. 
| These were the questions which perplexed the con- 
i vention The northern delegates, with John Adams 
at their head, argued that slaves were property;.and. . 
should therefore be taxed and not represented; 
whilst the South contended for representation with: 
| out taxation. A compromise was finally effected, 
| by which slaves were properly regarded as parta- 
king of the mixed character of persons and of prop- 
erty. In unison with these views, the third section 
of the first article of the Constitution provides: that 
‘ representatives and direct taxes shall be appor- 
‘tioned among the several States which may be 
‘included within the Union, according to their re- 
‘spective numbers, which shall be determined by 
‘adding to the whole number of free persons, in- 
‘cluding those bound to service for a term of years, 
‘and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths: of 
‘all other persons,” [meaning slaves] This. pro- 
vision refers not alone to the States which are, 
but also to those which may be, included within 
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‘cepted, so enumeration weakens it in cases not || 
| fluence nor temporary in its duration. 


the Union; and therefore is not local in its in- 
Various 


other clauses of the Constitution directly sustain 
i this idea; all harmonize and none conflict with 
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“The right of a State to establish or continue the 
relation of master and slave is reserved ; whilst the 
right to equal representation in the Senate is guar- 
antied by the Constitution, -Butno republican can 
contend that the reserved rights of the States, pertain- 
ing to their local affairs, are less sacred than Fed- 
eral rights; secured by the Constitition for Federal 
purposes. If any of these rights cam be invaded, 
there is no security for the remainder. 
But the. fallacy and absurdity of the restriction 
doctrine may be exposed by a variety of tests. 
“The second section of the fourth article of the 
Constitution declares, that ‘the citizens of each 
_* State shall be entitled: to all privileges and immu- 
« nities of citizens in the several States.” Now, it 
is an acknowledged right of the citizens of the 
original States to establish slavery; and if the same 
privilege is wrested from the new States, their con- | 
templated equality is destroyed. This clause, | 
whilst it checks the Federal Government, imposes |, 
no restraint on the voluntary abolition of slavery || 
by the States, but secures freedom of action to each 
in regard to its own municipal regulations. The 
“Constitution contains various: prohibitions upon 
‘the powers of the States. 1 now ask the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Kure] if these prohibitions 
apply to'the new States? 
“Mr. KING. They apply to all the States. 
Mr. BOWDON. ‘Then the guarantees of the 
Constitution must have a like operation. The 
benefit of the latter constitutes the consideration 
for submitting to the former. Butif Congress may 
require the surrender of a reserved right of a State 
as the condition of its admission, then the State | 
may in turn contract for an exemption from the 
constitutional prohibitions. The rule of construc- 
tion and the force of the argument would be the 
same in both cases. Thus a State might surrender | 
the right to impose a direct tax on the personal pro- 
perty of its citizens, and in lieu thereof acquire the | 
power to lay duties on imports; thereby frustrating | 
the revenue laws of the General Government, and 
destroying the harmonious operations of our Fed- 
eral system. A new State must be admitted into 
the Union under the fixed rules prescribed by the | 
Constitution, ‘That instrument adjusts the balance 
of power between the States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment; and that balance cannot be varied by | 
legislative restrictions. Congress cannot amend 
the Constitution; that high power is lodged in 
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of a territory, in their sovereign capacity, 


!¢that they shall not interfere with the pr 
y 


into compacts with the General Government that 
will-be binding upon them when admitted into ‘the 
Union, and that such compacts are irrevocable | 
ever afterwards. Prudently declining argument, | 
the gentleman calls to his aid the power of «prece- 
dent, forgetting that the Constitution is the most 
| potent of all precedents. No unwarranted usage 
can change the ‘fixed fact,” that the relations of 
these States towards each other and the Federal 
Government are determined and settled by the fun- 
damental 14. But the precedents relied on by the 


| gentleman are harmless: to his opponents, and 


dangerous only to his own cause. 
What are these precedents? The acts 


for the | 


States of the Union, “on the express condition 
imary | 
them, į 


emain- | 


These 


‘ disposal of the public lands lying within 
‘nor lay any tax on the same whilst r 
‘ing the property of the United States.” 


| restrictions and conditions are expressly autho- 


rized by the third section of the fourth article of the 


| Constitution, which provides that" the Congress | 


« shall have power to dispose of and make all need- 
‘fal rules and regulations respecting the territory, 
“or other property, belonging to the United States.” 
The Congress may therefore well impose on the 
new States, all “ needful restrictions respecting the 
| ‘territory or other property belonging to the Uni- 
they cannot go further, and make rules and regu- 
lations for a State, in regard to slaves belonging to 
individuals. 


can be imposed on a State applying for admission; 
but that such restrictions must come within the 
grants of the Constitution. Now, the disposition 
of the public lands pertains expressly to Congress; 
that disposition might be interfered with, or whol- 
ly frustrated, if the States possessed the power of 
taxing them before they are sold. Jt may also be 
« needful” and proper to exempt them from taxa- 
tion for a limited period after a sale. Congress, 
therefore, in requiring agreements as to the public 
lands, acts within the pale of its delegated powers, 
and therefore does not trench upon the residuary 
| and inviolable rights of the States. These reserved 
| rights cannot be transferred to the Federal Govern- 
| ment, nor extinguished by an unauthorized com- 


other hands. 

But it is contended that Congress may or may | 
not, at their discretion, admit new States, and į 
therefore may admit on conditions. ‘The premises | 
are correct, but the conclusion is fallacious. There | 
is a broad and well-defined distinction between i 
misfeasance and a failure to act. Congress may | 
obstinately refuse to act, or may reject; but if a 
State is admitted at all, it must come into the Union 
in conformity with the Constitution. The power 
of Congress is “to admit new States,” not prov- 
inces or dependencies. A State, ex vi termini, 
retains certain reserved rights, submits to certain | 
proh ioitions; and is entitled to certain guarantees. 

hese rights, prohibitions, and guarantees, are 
fixed by the fundamental law, and cannot be varied 
without its amendment, 

The Constitution invests Congress with power 
to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and ex- 
cises. Congress may or may not, at their dis- 
cretion, exercise this power; yet it cannot therefore 
be exercised in a manner different from that pre- | 
scribed. ‘* All duties, imposts, and excises must be 
uniform throughout the United Slates.” So must 
every ‘* State” possess the powers, and be subject 
to the liabilities and disabilities, which that term, 
in its constitutional meaning, imports; otherwise, 
it is nota “ State,” possessing a certain and fixed 
character and regular proportions, but is the mere 
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But the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Hamu] | 
contends that, by a circuitous process, this result |} 


act, 

f Í have dwelt thus long in tracing the relation oi 
the States to the Federal Government, because on 
that relation depends, in a great degree, the duties 
of Congress towards the Territories. These are 
but States in infancy, advancing to a condition of 
manhood. The Constitution clearly contemplates, 


i 


i 
| 
i 
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distant provinces filled with dependent subjects, 
but “new States,” resembling in form and rivalling 
| in equality their elder sisters. With this great 
| object in view, and with a written chart as our 
| guide, the path of duty is plain. Cast aside that 
| written chart, and all is confusion; the will of the 
| majority becomes the measure of the rights of the 
| minority; a vast labyrinth of powers opens before 


i 


upon our conntry. When or how we shall escape 
from it, if the fatal step be taken, is a problem to 
be solved by the fearful future. The proposition is 
distinctly announced that the whole force of this 
Government is to be exerted hereafter to disparage 
the institutions of the South. The preliminary 


the modest assumption of supreme and sovereign 
control, on the part of the Federal Government, 
over our present possessions and future territorial 
acquisitions. Into these regions, whatever be their 
extent, and however obtained, siaveholders with 
their property are never to enter. When these 
footholds are gained, it requires not the spirit of 
prophecy to foretell the next step in this onward 
march to revolution. Fanaticism will then lead 
the crusade and become the ruling deity of the | 
hour, subordinating, as it always does, the propri- į 
ety of means to the accomplishment of ends. I 
would not willingly darken the perspective with 
imaginary evils, and gladly would I banish, if it 


may be attained. With all becoming gravity, he 
announces the general proposition, that the people | 


| 
were possible, these sombre forebodings. But it 
is not the part of wisdom to be unmindful of the ' 


T 
may enter || 


admission of Michigan, Florida, Iowa, and other |! 


‘ted States;” but in the execution of this power, | 


I do not contend that no restrictions whatever | 


in the acquisition and possession of territory, not | 


us, the extent of which no man can estimate. That || 
| labyrinth we are now about to enter, under pros- | 
pects more gloomy than any that hitherto lowered | 


movement, in this grand scheme of aggression, Is | 
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sad realities of the present, nor to close the eye to 
the ill-boding shadows of coming events.  Here- 
tofore the anti-slavery agitation has been the work 
of ‘a faction; now it is the organized movement of 
a great section of the Union. The plan of operà- 
tions, foreshadowed in the bill of the gentleman 
from New York, [Mr. Kive,] was distinctly de- 
scribed in his written speech which followed it. 
That speech found its way into this House in the 
unpretending shape of a “ personal explanation”? 
But it carried with it all the ear-marks of delibera- 
tion and preconcert. Whilst the gentleman was 
rehearsing in the foreground, I saw, or thought I 
saw, behind the scene the hand of a master-promp- 
ter, and was ready to exclaim, in the language of 
Holy Writ, “the voice is Jacob’s voice, but the 
i hands are the hands of Esau.” Some of the un- 
dercurrents in this movement may be checked. 
The stirrer of the storm is not always the rider of 
the wind. 

The gentleman from New York does not con- 
tend that Congress can impose upon a Territory 
the inhibition of slavery as the condition of its ad- 
mission to the rank of a State; but claims for the 
Government complete and supreme control up to 
that period. Why this distinction? It.is one of 
recent origin, and would seeni to be manufactured 
to suit the occasion. In most of our territorial 
possessions, slavery has no existence. If, there- 
fore, these vast unsettled regions may, by legislative 
action, be populated by persons owning no slaves, 
and opposed to the system, the object of the restrit- 
tionists is accomplished. But when Missourt, 


t 


|| settled by slaveholders, applied for admission into 


the Union, jurisdiction was claimed over the State 
as well as the Territory. The object in view seems 
to mould the doctrine of the North on this subject. 
In 1803, they maintained that the Constitution did 
not authorize the acquisition of Louisiana. But 
now the same section cries aloud for more territory, 
and discovers no impediment to extending “ free 
labor and free institutions” over half Mexico. And 
over this vast region, when acquired, it is contend- 
ed, that the Federal Government is sovereign, and 
in virtue of this sovereignty may determine what 
is the subject-matter of property, and thereby de- 
cide and select the character of the population and 
the future form of State Government. Now, in 
|| all sincerity I ask, what is the practical difference 
between requiring the people of a Territory to form 
a constitution prohibiting slavery, and in excluding 
from it all those who will not voluntarily do so? 
It is the difference between direction and indirec- 
tion—between manliness and evasion. On the 
rights of citizens in the slaveholding States, and 
on the balance of power in the Union, the effect is 
‘iw Fact, and By pesicn, precisely the same. I 
| therefore denounce such legislation as contrary to 
i the spirit and intent of the Constitution, and derog- 
i atory to the equal rights of the citizens of this re- 
public. : 

But whence is derived this overshadowing pow- 
‘er? Unfortunately its advocates disagree among 
themselves as to the source from whence it ema- 
| nates. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. Hamry 
fortifies himself behind legislative precedents and . 
supposed decisions of the Supreme Court. I 
have already shown that the restrictions imposed 
upon new States in reference to navigable rivers 
and taxing the public lands, are based upon the 
provision of the Constitution authorizing Congress 
to “make all needful rules and regulations re- 
| specting the territory and other properly belong- 
‘ing to the United States.” The other supposed 
| precedent is the celebrated ordinance of 1787, for 
the government of the Territory northwest of the 
Ohio river, which it is said the Supreme Court 
! have pronounced unchangeable. If that ordinance 
| be irrevocable, it ought never to be extended over 
‘another Territory. Unchangeable regulations are 
not congenial with the constitutional doctrines of 
Not only the Declaration of Independ- 


t 


í . 
i America. 


il ence, but the constitutions of almost every State 


jin the Union declare, that Government derives its 
! just powers from the consent of the governed; that 
the people may reform, alter, or totally change the 
same when their protection and happiness require 
it. The restriction argument derives no aid from 
these fundamental doctrines, nor from the decis- 
ion of the Supreme Court of the United States in 
the case of Menard vs. Aspasia, (5 Peters, 515.) 
Certainly this case dges not perpetuate the ordi- 
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nance; and if it were effectual and operative over 
the Territory, before it was divided and formed | 
into States, the precedent is unavailing for obvious 
reasons. That ordinance was nota legislative act, 
-as isthe bill excluding slavery from Oregon. It | 
was in the nature of a ‘‘ compact between the origi- 
nal States, and the people and States of the North- 
west Territory.” Secondly, it was passed by the 
old Congress under the Articles of Confederation, 
in 1787, and not by virtue of any general power 
contained in the present Constitution, which was 
formed in 1789. Thirdly, the validity of this ordi- 
nance was generally doubted, and by many de- 
nied; and, in consequence of these doubts, the first 
clause of the sixth article of the Constitution was 
adopted, validating preéxisting contracts and en- 
gagements, only so far as they were valid under 
the articles of confederation. A cause that rests 
on such precedents must indeed be frail and tot- 
tering. - A 

Iwill now examine the position of the gentleman 
from Illinois, [Mr. McCrernanv.] For the abil- 
ity and liberal sentiments of that gentleman, no one 
entertains a higher respect than I do. Coinciding 
generally with his practical views, I regret to differ 
with him on the abstract question of power. I un- 
defstand him to maintain that the capacity to acquire 
territory is incidental to every government; that in our 
system, the States do not possess this power; and THERE- 
FORE, it belongs to the Federal Government; that the 
power to govern is involved in the power to acquire; | 
and that, in virtue of the power to govern, Congress 
may prescribe that slavery shall or shall not exist in the 
territories. 

I know not by what authority it can be asserted 
that all governments possess any one power or 
class of powers. I.had supposed that the powers 
of every government varied according to its form 
and structure. But to narrow the issue, I will 
concede that our Government possesses a delegated 
(not an inherent) power to acquire territory, and 
yet, with this concession, I boldly controvert the 
gentleman’s conclusion. I still deny that Congress || 
may exclude the slave property of the South, or 

` the stock and implements of trade and husbandry 
of the North, from territory acquired by, and ‘ be- 
longing to, the United States.” Let not the precise 
issue be mistaken: it relates to the extent, not the 
existence, of Federal authority to make Territorial 
regulations. Now, the issue must be determined 
alone by the Constitution, as this Government can 
exercise none but delegated powers—the residuary 
mass of powers, not prohibited to the States, re- 
maining with the States respectively, or with the 
people. Lhis restriction is expressly imposed by 
the tenth article of the Amendments to the Consti- | 
tution, and constitutes my shield of defence and 
weapon of attack. To prevent misunderstanding, 
I repeat that delegated powers include not only 
express grants of the Constitution, but all such 
implied and incidental powers as may be “ neces- 
sary and proper”? to give to such express grants 
complete effect. Now, does the Constitution con- 
fer an express authority to establish Territorial or 
Provincial governments? No such general power 
is, or ever was, designed to be granted. Notonly 
the language of the Constitution, but the history 
of the Convention which framed it, fortifies this 
conclusion. 

By reference to that history, it will be found 
that “ Mr. Madison submitted, in order to be re- 
‘ferred to the Committee of Detail, the following 
t powers, as proper to be added to those of the 
t General Legislature, to wit: 


«To dispose of the unappropriated lands of the United 
arts institute temporary governments for new States 
arising therein.” 

Mr. Madison’s propositions were rejected; the 
committee reported in lieu thereof, and the -couven- 
tion adopted, the third seetion of the fourth article 
of the Constitution, giving ‘* Congress the power 
‘to dispose of and make all needful rules and regu- 
‘lations respecting the territory or other property 
‘belonging to the United States. ”—( Madison Pa- 
pers, pp. 1352, 1558, 1620-21.) 

All powers incidental to this clause of the Con- 
stitution Congress may well exercise; but this pro- 
vision refers primarily to territory as property, and 
18 operative not only over territorial lands, but over 
the unap Ba ikea lands in the States. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. Whence does the gen- 
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| garded in any action of the Government, 


| speech; to interdict marriagé; to suspend the priv- | 


f E , ae 
tleman derive the power to establish territorial gov- 


ernments? 

Mr. BOWDON. So faras that power exists, it 
is derived from the clause just quoted; and the last 
clause of the eighth section of the first article of 
the Constitution, authorizing Congress ‘* to make 
‘all laws which shall be necessary and proper to 
t carry into effect all the powers granted to Con- 
€ gress or vested b 
“ernment of the United States, or in any depart- 
< ment or officer thereof.” : 


Mr. McCLERNAND, again interpoiifg, said the |} 
| doctrine contended for could not be true, as it ele- 


vated the incident above the principal; that a spe- 
cific “power to dispose of and make all needful 


rules and regulations respecting the territory,” as | 


property, could not confer a general authority of 
government. 

Mr. BOWDON. That general and unlimited au- ! 
thority to govern is just what I controvert. The | 
convention refused to confer any such general, un- | 
defined, and unlimited powers, and in lieu thereof | 
made the grant respecting the territory and other 
property belonging to the United States, as I have 
before shown. The convention could not have 
forgotten that the Revolution was the immediate 


result of the claim of power, on the part of Parlia- ; 


ment, ** to bind the colonies in all cases whatso- 
ever’’—a power not more stupendous or more 
odious, than would be the unlimited power of Con- 
gress to legislate for the Territories. 

Gentlemen seem to think there is no middle 
ground between limited constitutional power and 
the reach of undefined despotism, the very essence 
of which would be a right to make any and all | 
laws for the unrepresented inhabitants of the Ter- 
ritories. To avoid this result, I would subordinate | 


| the jurisdiction of Congress to the express grant | 


to make all “ needful rules and regulations respect- | 
ing the territory and other property belonging to the | 
United States.” In addition to this, the express ; 
prohibitions of the Constitution can never be disre- 
Subject | 
to these limitations, the power of Congress over | 
the Territories would be ample for all useful pur- 
poses, and extend quite as far as wouid be consist- | 
ent with republican principles. 
this view, it is ‘ needful” to sell the public lands; 


but lands cannot be sold without purchasers; sales | 
cannot be made, unless buyers are protected in | 


H 


their rights of person and 
these, laws are necessary. ‘These functions Con- 
gress not only may, but ought to, discharge. But to 
do so, it is not needful to suppress the freedom of 


roperty; to protect 


| 


| 
i 
i 


ileges of the writ of habeas corpus; to pass a bill of | 


‘ attainder, or grant titles of nobility—all of which | 


could be done, if the powers of Congress over the | 
Territories are undefined and supreme, or, as the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Perrir] contends, 
sovereign. Yet no one of these high functions of | 
sovereignty can be exercised, if the powers ofi 
Congress are derived from the Constitauon. 
Cannot lands be sold, and the purchasers pro- | 
tected in all their rights, without excluding slaves 
from the Territories? The experience of the coun- 
try requires every one to give to this question a 
affirmative answer. But Congress may, in virtue 
of the express grant to which I have alluded, 
reserve the primary disposal of the public lands; 
and prevent the inhabitants from forming alli- | 
ances with foreign nations. Subject to the prohibi- 
tions contained in the Constitution, the territorial ! 
legislature should be authorized to regulate and: 
control all matters of mere local concern. And | 
such has been the course of the Government in | 
regard to all the Territories, except those embraced | 
in the ordinance of 1787, and the Missouri com- ; 
promise act. The idea that Congress, by antici- . 
pative action, should form the character and con- | 
trol the domestic relations of the people of the: 
Territories, is a remnant of the despotism of past | 
ages, and revives in full force the doctrine that the 


will of a few should be paramount to the wishes || 


ofa community. I must be pardoned tor believ- 
ing that the mora] responsibility of politicians for 
permitting entire communities to regulate their do- 


mestic affairs has been, in this debate, somewhat | 
overrated. The sins of this description will be i 


easily atoned for, when those of an opposite char- 
acter shall have been pardoned. oe 
The argument of the gentleman from Mlinois 


the Constitution in the Gov- | 


| 
| 
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In illustration of į 


| (Mr. McCrernanp] involves ‘the huge error, 
that. the right of Congress to regulate or abol- 
ilish slavery in the Territories is‘plénary, ‘because 
that right does not belong to the several States: 
| There are many powers pertaining to sovereignty 
which, under our federative system, can neither _ 
be exercised by Congress or the States, Such pow- 
ers, by the 10th article of amendment to the Con- 
stitution, are egpressly reserved to the ‘* people,” 
j and belong to tie people of the Territories, not less 
than to the people of the States. Residuary pows 
ers are unknown to our. Federal Government., 
| This partition ofpowers, between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the people of the Territories, accords’. 
with the limited and cautious grant of the Consti- 
tution and the great principles of republicanism: ‘It 
is also commended by its practical ‘operation, as 
| exemplified in the history of the territorial. govern- 
ments of Florida, Arkansas, and Mississippi; in 
the organization of which, Congress exercised only 
| the powers which my argument concedes. Jn thus 
deriving the powers of Congress from the express 
| grant, to make all needful rules and regulations 
respecting the territory belonging to the United 
| States, Lam sustained by the concurring testimo- 
ny of a host of distinguished statesmen. I may 
‘| also invoke the authority of our most eminent ju- 
i rists and commentators, of the broad construction 
school, including Marshall, Kent, Story, and Ser- 
geant, who are inclined to refer the authority of 
| Congress over the Territories, to the same clause of 
the Constitution on which I rely. The argument, 
that the right to acquire territory creates the néces- 
sity to govern, is fully met by the fact that the 
Constitution has pointed out the mode and manner 
of government. Power cannot be implied against, 
nor to extend an express provision; the rule of , 
construction being, that ‘enumeration weakens a 
| power in cases not enumerated.” : 
! But it may further be objected, that my position, 
if true, would confer on the General Government 
jurisdiction in the States. So it does, in reference 
to the mode and manner of selling the public lands; 
but it is not “needful” that the federal authority 
should be exerted for the protection of life and 
roperty. These ends are amply secured by the 
Btate Governments, 

If, however, the gentleman from Ilinois-be cor- 
rect in deriving the power to govern, from the right 
to acquire, territory, that power would not be.un- 
limited, or reach. to the extent supposed.: The 
powers of the Federal Government cannot: be de- 
termined by any isolated provision of the Consti- 
tution, but must be limited and controlled by the 
joint force of all its parts. When the various pro- 
visions of that instrument are compared and éx- 
| amined, the absence of the power in question will 
be manifest. 

The second section of the first article apportions 
representatives and direct taxes among the several, 
States on the basis of population, estimating slaves 
on the three-fifths principle. lt also requires an 
enumeration to be made within every ten years. 
This clause is the basis of political power inthe 
Union, and the measure of direct taxes. This basis 
cannot be affected by the direct action of Congress, 
nor Should it be indirectly, by confining population 
to any specific area. It is prospective in its char- 
acter, and applies to the new as well as the old 
States. Confine it to the latter, and there is no 
authority in the Constitution to take the census in 
the new States, and no power to impose direct 
taxes upon them. The ninth section of the same 
article provides that “ no capitation or other direct 
‘tax shall be laid, unless in proportion to the census 
t or enumeration hereinbefove directed to be laken.” 
It is thus demonstrable that the clause in reference 
to representatives and direct taxes’ embraces all 
the States. If this be true, is it not reasonable to 
| suppose that the framers of the Constitution anti- 
cipated an expansion of the slave States with the 
growth and settlement of the country? 

This conclusion becomes irresistible, when we 
reflect, that, without this expansion, the slave- 
holding States must necessarily lose their relative 
strength and influence in the Senate. For whilst 
it is true that federal numbers are not represented 
in the Senate, it is equally true that the character 
of the population of a State determines the feelings 
‘land action of her Senators. This conviction, I 
|! fear, now hurries on those who are pretending to 


li fight under the banner inscribed, “ Fregdom-to the 
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avorld.? The day will come, when those who are 
“now blind will ‘see. ‘The -time is not far. distant, 
aghen: the mask of philanthropy will be thrown 
‘aside; andthe. purposes ‘of politicians distinetly 
proclaimed.: pai ee 

> Twill now.present the subject in- a different 
aspect: .Congress-may impose:&-direct.tax.on the 
Territories; but it must be in‘ proportion to. the 
cerisus directed: to. be taken by t onstitution. ” 
45 Wheaton’s Reports, 317:) The three-fifths prin- 
ciple, as to-direct taxes, prevails as well in the Ter- 
yitories ‘asin the States. Now, is it not manifest, 
that if the relation of master and slave be dis- 
solved, these. slaves become “ free persons,” and 
the whole number, instead of three-fifths, must be 
counted in the apportionment of taxes? The rule 
of apportionment fixed by the Constitution would 
thus be superseded by the act of Congress; the 
taxes upon the Territories would be increased two- 
fifths, so faras the slaves were concerned, whilst 
the ability to pay would be diminished. | 

This view is. conclusive against thi * power of 
Congress to abolish slavery in the Territories | 

where it.may exist. But it may be replied, that |) 
‘the force of this reasoning can. be avoided, by de- 
claring, in advance, that-slaves shall not-be carried 
there... Ttis: obvious, however, that Congress can- 
not exercise this power. Slaves are either prop- | 
erty or: persons, or partake of a mixed character. 
If they are persons, the right of locomotion cannot 
be denied them. If they partake of the mixed | 
character of persons and property, as Mr. Madison 
gays, then it is evident that Congress cannot pro- 
hibit their removal to a Territory; but must act, if; 
at all, directly on the relation of master and slave. | 
The power to regulate domestic commerce confers į 
no jurisdiction in regard to domestic slavery; as | 
was adjudged by the Supreme Court of the United | 
States in the case of Groves et al. vs. Slaughter. | 
(15 Peters; 505.) The correctness of this decis- 
jon.is placed beyond doubt by the ninth section 
of the first article of the Constitution, which 
recognises the right of Congress to prohibit the 
introduction of slaves, from abroad, into any por- 
«tion of our territory, except in such of the old 
States as thought proper to admit them prior to 
the year 1808. This affirmation of power as to 
foreign slaves, by every rule of construction, im- 
plies a negation of authority in the case of domestic 
slavery. 

‘his construction is not only demanded by the 
language of the Constitution, but it is vouched for 
by a leading member of the convention which 
framed it. Tn the debate of 1820 on the “ Mis- 
souri Question,” Charles Cotesworth Pinckney 
thus spoke: 

“ The supporters of the amendinent.contend that Congress 
have the right to insist on the prevention of involuntary ser- | 
vitude in Missouri, and found that right on the ninth section 
of use first article, which says, “the migration or importa- | 
“tion of such persons as the States now existing may think | 
“proper to admit, shall not be prohibited by the Congress ; 
‘prior to the year 1803; but a tax or duty may be imposed | 
‘on such importation not exceeding ten dollars.’ i 

In considering this article, I will detail, as far as at this | 

‘distant period is possible, what was the intention of the con- Hi 
| 
| 


vention that formed the Constitution. The intention was 
to give to‘Congress a power, after the year 1808, to prevent | 
the importation of slaves, either by land or water, froiu other 
countries, The word, import, includes both, and applies |; 
wholly to slaves. Without this limitation, Congress might 
have stopped it sooner, under their general power to regu- | 
late commerce, and it was an agreed point, a solemnly un- | 
derstood compact, that, on the southern States consenting | 
to shut their ports against the importation of Africans, no | 
power was to be delegated to Congress, nor were they ever 
to be authorized to touch the question of slavery; that the 
property of the southern States in slaves was to be as sa- |} 
erecly preserved and protected to them, as that of Jand or any |} 
other kind of property in the eastern States was to be to 
their citizens, 

« The term, or word, migration, applies wholly to free |! 
whites ; in its constitutional sense, as intended by the con- |! 
vention, it means a “voluntary change of servitude” from one 
country to another. The reasons of its being adopted and 
used in the Constitution, as far as { ean recollect, were 
these, that the Constitution being a frame. of government, 
consisting wholly of delegated powers, all power not expressly 
delegated, being reserved to the people of the States, it was 
supposed that without some express grant to. thein of power 
on the subject, Congress would not be authorized ever to 
touch the question of migration hither, or emigration to this || 
country, however pressing or urgent the necessity for such |! 
a measure might be; that they could derive no such power 
fromthe usages of nations, or even the laws of war; that 
the latter would only enable them to make prisoners of alien 
enemies, which- would not be sufficient, as spies or other 
dangerous emigrants, who were not alien enemies, might 
enter the country fór treasonable purposes, and do great in- 
jury; that, asali. governments possessed this power, it was 
necessary to give it to.our own; which could alone exercise 


of the South alone. — 
promulgated by candid and enlightened jurists of |: 


it, and. where, on.6ther and. much- greater points, we -had 


placed unlimited confidence; it was therefore agreed that, 
in the same article, the word migration should be placed ; 
and that, from the year 1808, Congress should possess the 


complete power to-stup. either or both, as they might sup- 
| pose the public interest required, The article, therefore, is 


anegative pregnant, restraining for twenty years, and giving 


| the power afterwards.” 


‘In the same speech, Mr. Pinckney says that 
Congress has no more power to abolish slavery: 
in the Territories than in the States. Over.this.sub- 
ject the framers of the Constitution did not design 
to give tag(ongress any jurisdiction whatsoever, 
except in 'Tégard to the foreign slave trade. If the 
Constitution is not explicit on this subject, when 
taken in connexion with the proceedings of the 
Convention and our past history, then itis utterly 
vain to attempt restrictions on parchment. 

In addition to the limitations upon.the Govern- 


| ment, each State, by the terms of the Constitution, 


has entered into a solemn compact of non-inter- 
ference and amity; thus throwmg around the 
rights of slaveholders all the guards and restric- 
tions of which human foresight was capable. 
The 2d section of the 3d article provides that * No 
person [meaning a slave] held toservice or labor in one 
* State, under the laws thereof, escaping into another, 


“Cshall;in consequence of any law or regulation therein, 


“be discharged from such service or labor, but shall be 
< delivered up on claim of the party to whom such ser- 
t vice or labor may be due.” If a horse stray from 
one State to another, and be unlawfully detained, 
his owner must resort to an action at law for his 
recovery; but if a slave escape, he may be regained 
by a summary process. In the face of these facts, 
are we to be told that slaves are not regarded as 
property, and that the rights of the slaveholding 
States, instead of being protected in good faith, 
are to be the object of unceasing assault? Shall 
that institution, guarded by the framers of the Con- 
stitution with every check which a solemn com- 
pact can impose, be singled out for special attack ? 
Shall the Union which our fathers established be 
transformed to suit the varying wishes or interests 
of a heedless majority? If so, the time has in- 
deed arrived when the South should cease to re- 
pose in false security, and awaken to the dangers 
which surround her. 

Every one who has read the Constitution and the 
history of the country knows, that domestic slaves 


i, (and I speak of them only) partake of the charac- 


ter of property; the master has a right to their ser- 
vices and labor, and Congress cannot divest this 
right, except “for public use, and upon paying a 
just compensation.” These are not the sentiments 
In former days they were 


the free States. On this subject Chief Justice 
Tilghman remarks: p 
“ Whatever may be our private opinions on the subject of 


perity, unless their property in slaves had been secured. ”— 
5 Serg. and Rawle, 63. 


held the following emphatic language: 


«The ownership [of the slave] heing thus clearly made 
out, he must be deemed to be the property of [the master,] 
ever whieh he has the same control as o 
goods.”? £ = * * 

“The law of the land recognises the right of one man 
to hold another in bondage, and that right must be pro- 
tected.?? k * * * * * * 

“As a consequence of this right of property, the owner 
may keep possession of hisslave, If he abscond, he may 
retake him, by pursuit into another State.—1 Buldwin’s Re- 
ports, 577. 

“Look at the first article, and yon will see that slaves are 
not uply property as chattels, but political property, which 


* * * 


i confers the highest and most sacred political rights of the 


States, on the inviolability of wh 
Government depends?  * 

“Thus you see that the foundations of the Government 
are laid and rest on the righés of property in slaves : the whole 
structure must fall by disturbing the corner-stone ’—Fhid, 
596-7. 

Are the political righ 
respected, when the Gs vernment assumes to locate 
and distribute the sources of their strength? Sup- 
pose Congress, to aggrandize the South, should 
| preclude the inhabitants of the free States from re- 
| moving with their property to regions acquired by 
|| the joint blood and treasure of the nation. Every 
| freeman of the North would buckle on his armor, 
| and, gathering fresh courage from the recollections 
of the past, wage a war of extermination against 
H his oppressors. If the majority should not thus 


ich, the very existence of the 
* + 


* * + a 


stavery, itis well known that our southern brethren would | 
; not have consented to have become parties to aConstitution | 
į under which the United States have enjoyed so much pros- | 


In reviewing the same subject, Judge Baldwin | 


ver his land or his ! 


ts of the slaveholding States | 


|| patriot to shudder. j 


well as States. Is the right of the owner protected 
when he is compelled toabandon his slaves, inorder 
to remove to the common domain of the Union? 
Surely no such invidious discrimination was. eon- 
templated by the framers of the Constitution. It 
is at war with every principle of equality and fair- 
ness. ‘To whom does the public domain belong? 
To the United States. Congress is the common 
agent of all the partners, to administer a great 
trust. Is this high duty performed by appropri- 
ating to the exclusive use of a part, that which is 
guarantied to all? The spontaneous feelings of 
the heart rise up in rebellion against such an open 
disregard of justice ? 

What excuse is rendered for this giant stride to 
undivided empire? As usual, despotism veils itself 
in deceitful robes, and conceals its ultimate object 
under the mask of preventing the extension of sla- 
very! No such false issue can be made. The 
question is as to the locality and condition of those 
who are already slaves. True philanthropy would 
diffuse, not congregate them into a narrow com- 
pass, or make them fixtures to the soil. More hor- 
rible still is the purpose—scarcely .disguised—of 
breaking the fetters of the slave by rendering his 
labor unprofitable, and thus substituting, for peace- 
ful subjection, a bloody contest of rival races, the 
horrors of which, even in the distance, cause the 


This wholesale proscription of a large section of 
the Union will never be tolerated, until the degen- 
eracy of the South shall invite the chains which 
reckless power would rivet upon her limbs. Dis- 
tant—far distant—be the day when any portion. of 

the American people will tamely yield to undis- 
| guised despotism. This daring move to banish. a 
respectable minority from the common heritage of 
the nation, outrages every principle of republican- 
ism, and finds no parallel in our history, save in 
the drama which led our fathers to a successful and 
ever-glorious resistance of British tyranny. 

This Government was formed to protect. the 
rights of all. Its blessings and burdens.should be 
mutual. In the prosecution of the war in which we 
are now engaged, the South has willingly tendered 
her treasure and the blood of hernoblestsons. Now, 
as heretofore, she gloriously rallies around the 
national flag, rejoices in its triumphs, and. mourns 
its disasters. When the contest is over, and vic- 
|; tory won, she will demand, not the badge of degra- 
i| dation, but an equal participation in the fruits ofa 
joint struggle. 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 


REMARKS OF MR. S. ADAMS, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


January 2, 1847. 


‘The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, the Bill making Appro- 
priation for the Naval Service being under con- 
sideration, Mr. Rocxwexi. moved to amend the 
bill by allowing the seamen six cents per day in 
lieu of the spirit ration— ‘ 

Mr. ADAMS addressed the committee, in sub- 
stance, as follows: 

Mr. Cuarrman: I most cordially approve of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Con- 
necticut, [Mr. RocxweLL.] By giving to our sea- 
men six cents per day in place of their spirit ration, 
they will be enabled to save twenty-two dollars per 


ji anmum, which, in ten years, would amount to two 


hundred and twenty dollars—more than enough to 
purchase a quarter section of land, securing to them 
a home in their old age. But, sir, the question can 
be placed upon still stronger ground. It is time 
that this Government should cease dealing out poi- 
son to her seamen, and others in her employment. 
| A gentleman near me says it isa slow poison; that 
may be true as to its effects upon the physical sys- 
tem, but it is as rapid as it is certain In producing 
the moral and intellectual degradation of its victims. 
It is settled, beyond controversy, that seamen are 
better off without than with it; and as it cannot 
benefit them in any possible manner, but, on the 
contrary, impairs, and eventually destroys, both 
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mind and body, why should the Government place 
the poison to the lips of the gallant seamen? The 
mover of the amendment says that one. half the 
crimes committed, on sea and on land, have their 
origin.in the ase of ardent spirits. I go further, 
and assert that nineteen-twentieths of the viola- 
tions of law are occasioned by the use of intoxica- 
ting liquors. Sir, if no harm can be sustained by 
the. seamen by the adoption of this amendment, 
but, on the contrary, it will result in benefit to 
him, both morally and physically, why not agree 
to it? I am aware that such. propositions are often 
treated with levity, and thoughtlessly laughed out 
of favor; bat, sir, I have seen children, uncon- 
scious of their danger, sporting on the brink of a 
precipice; yet, sir, I have never seen any more 
reckless or unconscious of impending ruin than 
those who are in the habit of indulging in the use 
of intoxicating drinks. While it is-admitted that 
men have the Jegal, if not the moral, right, so to 
debase and destroy themselves, it is not proper 
that this Government should be longer a party to 
the transaction. 


responsibility; and the more: readily, believing as 
{ do, that this war has been forced upon the coun- 
try by the wilful and deliberate acts of Mexico, 
and that the President has not taken a step, from 
the commencement to the present moment, which 
was not imposed upon him by the Constitution 
and laws. If he had done less, he would. not 
only have been derelict to his duty, but Whigs 
and Democrats, from one end of the Union to the 
other, would have denounced. him as imbecile, 
feeble, and unworthy the high position he occu- 
pies. g e 

I have only time, Mr. Chairman, to notice, 
briefly, the arguments advanced on the other side, | 
and to refer to well-known facts to sustain the | 
positions I have assumed. It is asserted ‘that the i 
‘ President commenced this war by ordering our | 
‘army from the Nueces to the Rio Grande, (that | 
‘ being disputed territory,) and by this act brought | 
‘on the war? Now, sir, I contend, that when || 
gentlemen on the other side admit the territory’ to į 
be disputed, they admit all that the Administration i 
| needs to justify the act.. Itis not controverted that ji 


Mr. Chairman, when I obtained the floor, I only 
intended saying what I have upon the amendment, | 
but finding myself entitled to its use for one hour, | 
and kaving in vain sought the opportunity at dif- | 
ferent times since the third day of the session, I! 


must avail myself of the advantages of my posi- i| 


tion, and submit my views cf the causes of the ex- į 
isting war with Mexico, as well as briefly to reply 
to some of the positions assumed by gentlemen on 
the other side of this Hall. And first, I must say 
that I have been greatly surprised at the strange | 
system of ethics avowed by some gentlemen on ; 
this foor. They say that “this war was brought 
on the country by the lawless act of the President 
in violation of the Constitution, for selfish pur- 
oses, for the acquisition of territory, to extend | 
is fame,” &c., &c.; yet, as the war has been com- 
menced, they are for prosecuting it with vigor, apd | 
compelling poor, miserable Mexico, down-trodden 
and oppressed as she is, to pay not only what she 
owes us, but also the expenses of this war. Now, 
sir, I hold that he who brings about a difficulty is 
answerable for its consequences; and the rule holds 
with nations as with individuals, that he who com- 
mences in the wrong will never get right by pro- 
ceeding and continuing in it: the further he goes in 
the wrong path, the greater his distance from the 
right, I hold that, there is but one way of placing 
our country fight, if these gentlemen are correct 
that it was iniquitous in its origin, and that is, to 
retrace our steps, recall our army within the limits 
of our acknowledged territory, apologize to Mexi- 
co, and make reparation for the injuries we have 
inflicted upon her. This is the only way by which 
we can sustain the national character for justice 
and fair dealing, if we are so much in the wrong 
as contended on the other side. Indeed, I do not 


| the President proposed a settlement of this ques- i} 
tion of boundary by the usual amicable method |! 
recognised by civilized nations—by negotiation. | 
This peaceable proposition was rejected,as I think, 
under false pretences, as was satisfactorily shown 
by the gentleman from Indiana {Mr. Owen] some 
weeks since, and his statements have never been 
controverted, at least in my hearing. This Gov- 
ernment had a claim to the territory. Mexico re- } 
fused to treat upon the subject. What was to be 
done? Abandon it? If this doctrine is to prevail, 
Great Britain, or any. other nation, has only to 
claim any portion of our territory, refuse to nego- 
tiate, and occupy and retain it. 

Bat it is said, the President should have brought 
this matter before Congress. This, I think, is in- |} 
correct. It was sufficient for the Executive that | 
one of the States of this Union claimed the territory 
to be within her limits, and that claim recognised 
and asserted by this Government. Knowing this, | 
he was bound to recognise it as our territory, and | 
treat it as such. To have done otherwise, would | 
have been an acknowledgment, on the part of the $ 
Executive, that our claim was inferior to the op- | 
posing one, and a virtual abandonment of that 
claim, so far as it was in the power of the Execu 
tive to have abandoned it. To have asked Con 
gress, after it had, by solemn enactment, estab 
lished a port of entry in this territory, whether it |! 
| was serious in recognising it as belonging to the |! 
State of Texas—whether we believed our title to |, 
it the best—and whether our army should occupy || 
it at a point deemed necessary to defend our fron- 
tieragainst an invading enemy, whose express and |; 
avowed object was to conquer and subjugate one | 
| of the States of this Union—would only have ex- | 
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| that the President had commenced it, ; Now; sing 
what was the Executive: to do under these cireume 
stances, if Lhave stated them correctly +~and they: 
certainly cannot be denied. by. higher authonity: 
than Mexican assertions, in the face of their :own, 
i official acts. The Executive. was charged. with the. 
| defence of the country.: Was it his duty to wait: 
until they struck the first. blow.?. Such is not the: 
law in Bese elie If aman hasia wells - 
founded belief Mat another has a design ppon-b 
life, he may anticipate: the blow, and slay his ad- 
versary; and it is self-defence. So. with regard: to’ ~ 
governments. If one nation, with or without -a 
declaration of war, threatens. hostilities, raises an 
army, and marches. that army with the avowed.or 
apparent object of invasion, the other:is not.only.- 
authorized, but it is its duty, to take such meas= 
ures as may be necessary 'to repel the. threatened 
attack and defend the country, and, if it be necess 
sary for the more effectual accomplishment of this 
purpose, to take and hold position in the enemy’s 
territory. Thus | hold, sir, that, admitting, for 
the sake of argument, that the whole country, from 
the Nueces to the Rio Grande, belonged to Mex- 
ico, from the hostile demonstrations made by that 
Government, it was the imperative duty of the 
President, upon the clearest principles of se}f-de+ 
fence, to meet the aggressors at such place~in 
their own territory, if necessary—as. would best 
; enable him to defend the country successfully: 


So. 


i 


j and this more particularly when. it is: recollected 


that this same enemy had invaded Texas.once be: 
fore, and perpetrated the most atrocious murders 


| ever laid to the charge of any people, savage or 


civilized. All must know, that had our army_re- 
mained at Corpus Christi, the attack; if made, 
would have been, not'upangthe. army, but upon 
the defenceless towns and villages; it would have 
been an assault upon defenceless and. unprotected 
men, women, and children, presenting a wide= 


| spread scene of plunder, desolation, and blood- 


shed. Itis also known that the Rio Grande was 
the nearest point in what gentlemen call the dis- 


; puted territory where our army could have been 


stationed so as to have secured a 
to our frontier. 

I have thus attempted to show, that if gentlemen 
be correct in their assertion that we have no just 


perfect defence. 


| claim beyond the Nueces, yet, upon the facts of the 


case, the President, upon the highest of all consid~ 


| erations—self-preservation, or the necessary dex.. 


fence of the country, was compelled to do precisely, 
what he has done; as even if disputed territory, so: 
long as it was in dispute, he-was bound to enforce 
claim. to it as just and valid. But I may- be told 


| Mexico never would have put her threats into exe- 


cution. This is assuming very uncertain ground, 
No one here supposed they would cross the Rio 
Grande and attack our army; and yet they did so. 


see how gentlemen who voted for this war, which į 
they represent to be unrighteous and unnecessary, | 
can excuse or explain their conduct. An attempt 
at an apology for their vote seems to be, that debate 
was cut off by the previous question, and they 
were compelled to vote for the declaration of war | 
with the preamble. Another is, that we had diff- | 
culties with Mexico, which would have justified | 


| 
I 
i 


Congress, the war-making power of the Govern- || 


ment, to have declared war, but as it had not done | 


so, and the President had usurped the power, and ‘| 
precipitated the country into this war unjustifiably, ‘| 


they voted for the declaration. In doing so, I as- 
sert that Congress not only legalized the acts of | 
the President, but adopted them, errors and all, if | 
there be errors. From that day it was the war of | 
the country; Congress being responsible for it. If! 
we believed.it unconstitutionally commenced, for | 
the unworthy and unjustifiable purposes imputed 
to the President, it was a duty we owed to our- 
selves, our country, and the sacred principles of 


posed him to the ridicule of the very gentlemen || 
who now denounce him for not doing so. f 
But, sir, if I be wrong in this view of the case, |; 
Iam satisfied that the President can be fully sus- | 
tained upon the clearest principles of self-defence. |; 
It is well known that Herrera had been deposed | 
in Mexico because he was suspected of being fa- | 
vorable to peace with this country; and that Pare- ii 
des was placed in power on account of his known 
hostility to the United States and’ his solemn |j 
pledges to reconquer Texas, That his army was ‘| 
organized and marched with that object, his oficial 
despatches leave no room to doubt. He ordered 
his general in command to take the initiatory-steps 
for the commencement of the war on the third of || 
April, whereas General Taylor did not reach the | 
Rio Grande until the twenty-eighth of March—the © 
intervening period being entirely too short for intel- :: 
ligence of the fact to have reached Paredes. What- ;. 
ever pretences his generals may have made, the : 
Mexican President interposed no conditions in his | 
instructions; the command was to commence the 


I have shown that a state of things existed. in 
Mexico that made it indispensable for Paredes to 
commence hostilities with this country, or be hurl- 
ed, in his turn, from power: thus forcing the war 
upon us notwithstanding our overtures. for peace. 
And if its results should be unfortunate for ‘her, 
terminating in the dismemberment and loss of her 
territory, as the price of her obstinacy and folly, 
she has no one to blame but herself. Could the 
President have done less than he has, and perform- 
ed his duty to his country? The people of the 
United States will answer the question by holding 
their representatives responsible, not for declaring 
the war, but for tardiness in supplying the men 
and means for its successful prosecution, 

It will be observed in the view F have taken of 
this subject, that Ihave omitted entirely the out- 
rages upon our commerce by Mexico, the, bad 
faith manifested in her flagrant violation of treaty: 
stipulations, and the murder of many of our: cite 
izens, (so conclusively enumerated by the President 
in his message,) preceeding the commencement. of 


war: and it isa fact that he, nor any other Mex-  openhostilities, and which make it imperative apon 
ican President, has ever denied that they com- | us to prosecute the war, now it-is bégun, to aper- 
menced hostilities, nor pretended that they would |: manent peace; but I have met the gentlemen on 
not have done so as readily at Corpus Christi as `; their own ground, and I trust-E: have succeeded to 
at the Rio Grande, or have adduced the march of | the satisfaction of all impartial and unprejudiced 
our army to that river asa ground for the war. |. minds, in the entire justification of the President, 
They say the country to the Sabine belongs to | and in his, my own, and thatof our common coun- 
Mexico, and they rather make a boast of the fact try. For,-sir, itis far. more important that we be 
i that. they did commence the war. It was left to | right, than that.we be temporarily-successful. The 
il honorable members on this floor, in their zeal to |, God of Battles will not always smile on the wrong: 
li put their own country in the wrong, to discover | doer. The wicked oppressor may triumph fora. 


justice, to have voted men and means to extricate |i 
our army from their then supposed difficulties, and |! 
to have disclaimed the acts of the President. He || 
would then have gone no further. Instead of this |; 
course, however, we declared war, and directed | 
the President to prosecute that war. I ask, under | 
these circumstances, if it is fair, if itis manly, now 
to turn round, and charge the whole upon the Ex- 
ecutive, and thereby attempt to escape from our 
Just responsibility? I, at least, have no such dis- 
Positions Lam willing to share: my portion of the 
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“ogeasony but in due time'his successes will be. con- 
‘verted into reverses and his own destruction. And, 
‘sir, I say now emphatically, if I believed as some 
gentlemen profess to believe, I would vote to-mor- 
row to withdraw our armies to our own territory, 
and apologize to Mexico. I would not be found 
declaring on this floor the iniquity of my country’s 
cause, and vote for sustaining. that iniquity by an ; 
aggressive war, which is denou i 
plunder and murder, perpetrate on a poor, dis- 
tracted, oppressed, and unoffending people. . Sir, 

“Jt-ddes seem to me that if any man, be he Ameri- | 
“ean or foreign, will take up this subject without | 
prejudice, and examine it attentively, he will find 
not only a complete justification for every act of 
our Government during the present difficulties, but 
the strictest good faith in all our intercourse and 
dealings with Mexico, from her first existence as 
à nation to the present moment. And as the policy 
‘of this Government has ever been to preserve the 
most friendly relations with all governments, so 
long as it can be done consistently with national 
honor, it will always. be.a source of pride and 
gratification to every American heart that his coun: 
try is in the right, when compelled to appeal to 
the “last resort” for the settlement of her differ- 
ences with a foreign nation. It is unnecessary to 
pursue this subject further; indeed, I could not 
well do so without the risk of becoming tedious, 
or of occupying ground already covered by those 
who have preceded me in the debate. 

An honorable member said a few days since, that | 
it was the duty of the Democratic party to sustain 
the President, because he had been placed at the 
head of the party. I do notobject to this asa rea- 
son for the action of others; but for myself f must | 
say that I support the President in this, as well as 
the other acts of hisadministration, upon the ground 
that he is right. Ele has labored faithfully and 
zealously for the preservation of the honor, inter- 
est, and unquestionable right of the whole country, 
and has nobly vindicated the national reputation. 
For so doing, his actions and motives may be as- 
gailed.and impugned on this floor, but a virtuous 
and intelligent community will award him the 
highest. boon, which has ever been or can be be- 
stowed upon a public servant or benefactor—the 
approbation and gratitude of honest hearts. 
` Lregret, Mr, Chairman, that the subject of sla- 
very has been introduced into this debate, and 
that an attempt is being made to hold the South 
responsible for this; with what justice, a retrospect 
of the history of the case will determine. At the 
close of the last session, when the ‘two million 
bill”? (as it is called) was under consideration, a 
member from Pennsylvania [Mr. WiLmor} moved 
an,amendment to the effect, “that any territory 
‘which might be acquired with the money to 
‘be appropriated by the bill, should remain for- 
“ever free, and not subject to slavery.” The vote 
was: taken, and the amendment agreed to. Im- 
mediately, the bitterest enemics of the bill changed 
their opinions and voted for it, while the original 
friends of the appropriation were compelled to vote 
against it. This movement was supposed by the 
South to have originated in excitement, and with- 
out due reflection, (as there was no opportunity of 
debating it,) and it was hoped that it would be 
never heard of again. Early in the present session, 
however, a Democratic member from New York 
{Mr. Gorpon] remarked, that although opposed to 
the agitation of this subject, at that time, yet if the 
vote was forced upon him, he would feel bound to 
vote for a provision similar to the Wilmot proviso, 
as he never could consent to the further extension 
of slave territory. A Whig member from Ohio, 
(Mr. Roor,] inthe most earnest and vehement 
manner, called upon the members from the free 
States to raily upon this: question, asserting that 
not one foot of slave territory ever should be added 
to the Union, and that no man from a free State 
dare dodge or vote against the proviso. Then came 
the remarkable proposition of the gentleman from 
New York, [Mr. Parsron Kine,] to the same 
effect, and his no less remarkable speech upon the 
subject, by way of explanation. During all this 
time not a word upon the subject fell from a south- 
ern member, with the exception of the warning of 
the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Gentry, | call- 
ing upon the South to be on its guard lest, should | 
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as a system of || 


| floor? 


proviso. Now, sir, I ask, who are responsible for 
| the introduction of this agitating question in time of 
war? Who introduced this firebrand into our midst, 
when‘ the emergencies of the country demanded 
harmonious counsels and united energies? Even 
those who charge the South with it, must see, upon 
the slightest examination, that she, as she has ever | 


j 


notto intermeddle with those of her neighbor States. | 
Is it strange that the South should manifest deep | 
feeling, nay, even resentment, at this constant in- 
termeddligg with their domestic institutions, and 
making them the subject of jeers and taunts on this 
The Abolitionists are now so strong in | 
some of the free States as to hold the balance of | 
power between the two great political parties, and | 
when we reflect upon the many indications of the 


nefarious schemes, it is only surprising that the | 
South should. have exhibited so much coolness, 
nay, apathy. And as a further indication of the 
determination and purposes of the free States, New 
York has a series of resolutions embodying the 
principles of Mr. Preston King’s proposition, 
under consideration, which will no doubt pass by 
an overwhelming: majority, and will be sent here 
as instructions to her thirty-four members on this 
floor. The Legislatures of Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
and Michigan, have before them, ana will probably 
soon pass, similar resolutions; while members on 
this floor from Maine, and other free States, have | 
declared their determined and unalterable 
to the same effect. We desire to meet ibis ques- 
tion with as little excitement as possible—coolly, | 
calmly, and firmly. We would meet gentlemen at | 
the altar of reason and justice. We claim to be | 
the equals in political rights, in morals, in intel- | 
lect, in every desirable attribute, with the free 
States. I ask gentlemen, if the case was reversed, | 
with what grace would they submit to it? We 
hold that slavery, in its humane form, as it exists 
in the South, is neither a social, moral, nor politi- 
cal evil, but beneficial to master and servant. Sup- 
ose the South should be constantly annoying the | 
orth with proposals to introduce slavery indirectly 
into that section of the Union, and that southern 
gentlemen on this floor would indulge in jeers and 
taunts at the social and moral degradation of the 
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|| ed penitentiaries, and the vast amount of misery and 
| want exhibited in your large cities, and propose to 
| introduce slavery indirectly, as a corrective and 
| remedy: would you not tell us, and with propriety, } 
to attend to our own affairs, and not to meddle with 
that which did not meddle with us? But, sir, sup- | 
pose we were to say to the free States that slavery : 


should be extended as widely as possible; and | 
although we have no constitutional power to force 
! it within the limits of those States in which it is | 
excluded, yet as we are at war with Mexico, and 
will necessarily acquire a large portion of her terri- 
tory, every foot of that territory shall forever be 
and remain slave territory; and, sir, suppose we 
! had a majority in Congress to pass such a law, how 
earnest would be your remonstrances! You would 
say that 
blood and treasure for the acquisition of that terri- ! 
tory, and it would be most unreasonable and unjust 
to force such terms upon you. And I have no 
doubt, sir, that gentlemen of the North would be | 
as clamorous for the constitutional rights of the 
States to regulate that question, as they now sup- | 
pose usto be. Yet the caseis still stronger on our 
side of the question, than the supposed one on 
yours. For you can go with your property and 
reside in a slave State without being compelled to` 
own slaves, while we cannot take our property 
into a free State. If, then, you would not be wil- 
ling to accede to such terms, with what show of 
justice can you attempt to force them upon us? 
But, Mr. Chairman, when we tell our northern 
friends that the extension of slave territory does 
not increase the institution of slavery, as the diffu- | 
sion of slaves does not increase their number, they | 
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the area of slavery it will never cease. What, sir, | 
is this project nothing more nor less than by legis 
lative enactments of the Federal Government to 


additional territory be acquired, the North should 
force upon the South the principles of the Wilmot 


i 
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compel the slave States to abolish slavery, not di- 
rectly, but indirectly? They admit that the Con- 


been, is content to manage her own affairs, and jj 


Z 4 es x + i 
desire of leading politicians, on both sides, to woo | 
and conciliate these fanaties, by truckling to their :| 


urposes |} 


North ; your overflowing almshouses, your crowd- || 


is a moral and political blessing, and that its limits |; 


you had shared in the expenditure of; 


say: Ah, that is true, but if you continue extending |; 


stitution protects us in our property, and that they 
have no right to interfere with it; but they’say 
that, in afew years, Maryland, bounded as she is 
by free States, will be compelled to manumit her 
slaves; that tho tendency of slave emigration is 
South; that slaves are increasing, in proportion to 
numbers, more rapidly than the whites; as the 
country becomes densely settled, the non-slave- 
holders will remove to the vast free territory of 
the West and Northwest, until the slaves at no 
i very distant day will become so numerous that 
they will be dangerous or unprofitable; and if there 


i| is no chance for the extension of slave territory, 


! the owners will be compelled to emancipate their 
| slaves and remove them, or abandon the country 
| to them. Thus, sir, we can see the origin and 
| object of this move. And this is not all: it is a 
direct legislative condemnation of the domestic in- 
stitution of the South. Gentlemen assure us, in 
debate, that they will respect our constitutional 
rights, yet we have in our States an institution 
which they consider a moral and political evil, so 
much so, that they will forever prohibit its exten- 


i| sion, even to territory which they acknowledge, 


| if obtained, we would have as much right to as 
they have. And yet, southern men have been 
taken to task, and severely rebuked, for warning 
the North of the danger of a dissolution of the 
Union, because of the palpable violation of what 
we consider the constitutional rights of the people 
| in Territories as well as States. Iam as much 
i attached to the Union as any gentleman on this 
floor; the very thought of its dissolution’ fills me 
with dread; no one can form a perfect estimate of 
the value of our glorious union of States, nor of 
the injury which would result to the human race 
from their dissolution; yet it is the duty of states- 
men intrusted with public affairs, to look to the 
future, and guard against dangers immediate and 
remote. We would say to our northern friends, 
that we have rights too sacred and dear to us to be 
surrendered and sacrificed even upon the altar of 
peace. We desire the preservation and perpetua- 
tion of the Union, and will make any reasonable - 
sacrifice for its accomplishment, but we cannot 
and will not consent to be treated as infamous in 
| this sisterhood of States, on account of our State 
institutions; we cannot consent to, surrender the 
common property of the whole to a portion of the 
States, and that on the express ground that our 
| State laws are so obnoxious to the majority on 
this floor that they feel themselves dégraded, con- 
| taminated, and guilty of a moral delinquency to 
permit them to exist where they may desire to re- 
side. Sir, said Mr. A., I am satisfied that when- 
ever Congress shall interdict slavery in a Territory 
where it does exist, and thereby emancipate ne- 
groes; or refuse to receive a State into the Union 
because of the existence of negro slavery, as much 
j as the South is attached to the Union, and sacred 
asare the cords which bind the States together, 
this glorious and beautiful fabric will topple to the 
dust, and the Union will be sundered forever. 
Then, sir, what shall be done to avert so direful a 
calamity? The South is willing to stand by the 
Missouri compromise, and to extend it to the Pa- 
cific, and in this offer we consider that we are 
yielding much for the sake of peace and harmony. 
We concede that slavery shall never exist north 
of 36° 30’, while itis optional with the States south 
_of that line to authorize or prohibit its or, in other 
words, have the boon extended to them of exerci- 
sing their constitutional rights, and choosing their 
own form of government. 

Now, sir, for one, I am willing to state what I 
will do, and I think I express the sentiments of a 
i large portion of the people of the southern States. 
| We are willing to abide by the terms and princi- 
; ples of the Missouri compromise, and recognise 
! that line as extending to the Pacific, in the event of 
the acquisition of territory by conquest, purchase, 
or otherwise. We are willing to let this subject 
‘rest forever, and leave to the people, when States 
shall be formed, to exercise their judgment upon 
the subject, untrammelled by previous legislative 
interference. These we think to be fair and rea- 
sonable propositions: and we make them ina spirit 
of concession and compromise. But if Congress, 
py its action, shall evince a determination that 
Taylor, Butler, Quitman, Davis, McChing, Brad- 
ford, Smith, Campbell, Anderson, Henderson, 
Hays, Walker, and the other gallant and skilful 
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officers and soldiers from the southern and south- 
western States, who have so nobly signalized them- 
selves in the brilliant achievements of our arms 
throughout the contest—if these gallant spirits are 
to have no right or participation in the territory , 
in whose acquisition they bore so glorious a part— 
if what was gained by the common blood and trea- 
sure of the whole nation,%s to be exclusively ap- 
propriated to the use and benefit of the free States, | 
and our citizens told that they cannot carry their 
families and property to any portion of the couh- 
try thus acquired, we say we will have no more | 
territory—not a foot. If you will not suffer us to | 
participate in the common acquisition, no more | 
shall be acquired. And we need not be told that 
Mexico has no other means of making compensa- 
tion. We know that she has not at this time, but 
she may have at some future day, and I would | 
prefer holding her paper a century, rather than dis- 
tract, and perhaps destroy, the Union. Sir, seeing 
the enthusiasm with which the Legislatures of the || 
free States have seized upon Mr. Kina’s proposi- || 
tion, and by what overwhelming majorities of both |! 
political parties it is sustained—aware, as I am, 
that its object is the ultimate abolition of negro 
slavery—knowing that both of the great political 
parties of the North are striving to outbid each , 
other in their etforts to conciliate the Abolitionists, 

who, in their blind and reckless fanaticism, are 

utterly regardless of law, Constitution, or any | 
precept, sacred or divine, where negroes are con- ji 
cerned,—I am compelled to say, that southern men | 
must be blind to surrounding circumstances, if | 
they do not see in the proposition of the gentleman | 
from New York [Mr. Kine] the most imminent 

peril to the dearest and most sacred rights of the 

South, and more particularly if we should consent 

to acquire territory to enable them to establish a 

cordon of free States on our western border. 

I know that it is asserted that this is a mere po- | 
litical movement, and intended as a bid by both | 
parties for abolition votes. How true this is I will |! 
not undertake to say; I will not assign motives 
to any further than their acts and declarations 
clearly warrant; but one thing is evident, clearly 
and palpably, and that is, that a determination to 
exclude the slave States from all territory acquired 
hereafter has taken deep root in the minds of the 
people of the free States. And it is equally certain 
to my mind, that if the free States refuse our offer 
of concession and compromise, the peace and har- 
mony—nay, the very existence of the Union—de- 
mand that no more territory shall be acquired. j 
Honorable members tell us that their object in at- 
taching the Wilmot proviso to the two million bill |; 
is to let the South know what they intend to do. 
If this be the motive—and I shall not dispute it, as || 
they know their own motives best—it is a lauda- 
ble one; and as much as we deprecate the agitation 
of this subject, it may prove beneficial in enabling 
us to prevent a collision between the slave and free || 

' States, more dreadful and disastrous in its conse- 
quences than ten Mexican wars. It is always best 
that members of deliberative bodies should under- |: 
stand each other; and having informed honorable 
members what we will do, and what we will not | 
do, when the vote shall be taken upon any test | 
question, we will be able to ascertain the views and | 
determination of the majority. And if southern | 
members agree with me, as I am satisfied a large | 
majority will, we can, under the treaty-making | 
power of the other branch of the Legislature, pre- | 
vent the consummation of their purposes. Sir, if 
the benign influences of our political institutions | 
are to extend over this continent, it must be by | 
annexation, and not by the sword. They have 
advanced with almost incredible rapidity under a 
system of peace, and I have no fears of their per- || 
petuation and extension equal to our most san- |; 
guine expectations, whether we acquire by treaty } 
a portion of Mexican territory or not. ! 

| 
i 


am asked, why is this war prosecuted? and if | 
we do not desire Mexican territory, why not stay | 
‘our. hand, and retain the country we have already 
conquered until Mexico consents to a peace? I) 
answer, that our object is a permanent peace, 
which, in my opinion, can only be obtained by 
convincing that stubborn and deluded people that 
‘we have. the ability and determination to redress 
our wrongs, and that we have the power, were we 
‘80 ‘inclined, to annihilate her. Show them this, 
and then make peace on liberal and generous 


į that the best time to 


terms, and we may expect in future to have our 
rights respected. But this could not be done, in 


any reasonable time, by occupying the country we | 


have conquered. Should such a plan be adopted, 
we would have to maintain at each post an army 
sufficient to repel the entire force of the enemy, or 
be cut off in succession, post after post, until all 
would be lost. To prevent such a result, not less 
than fifty thousand men would be requisite as a 
standing army—for how many years, must be left 
to conjecture. It seems to me, therefore, that we 
must prosecute the war with vigor, until we take 
mheir capital: that conquered, the nation surren- 
ers. 

We have, Mr. Chairman, in this branch of Con- 
gress, after some delay, voted men and money to 
prosecute this war; but we have not voted taxes 
to pay the debts we have authorized to be created, 
and upon this subject f have thought it unfortunate 
that we did not understand each other. If our in- 
tention is only to vote away millions upon paper, 
without imposing war duties upon importations, 


| so asio convince capitalists of our intention to pay, 


it will be difficult to procure the money, and we 
had better not make the appropriations. ` The peo- 
ple are willing to pay the taxes necessary for the 
prosecution of this war, and they certainly will 
never be more willing than at present, when every 
patriotic heart beats high with aspirations for the 
success of our arms, and rejoices at our glorious 
and unparalleled victories. Experience has shown 
rovide means for the pay- 
ment of a public debt 1s when the people feel the 
want of the money. The gentleman from Geor- 


| gia (Mr. Toomps] was clearly right when he said 
; tea and coffee were the most legitimate objects of 


taxation for extraordinary purposes, being articles 


| of universal consumption, and because of the facil- 


ity with which the law could be repealed when the 
necessity for its continuance had ceased; and that 
the only reason which could be given for not tax- 
ing them was based upon the principle of protec- 


| tion. Sir, I hope, before the close of this session, 
| we will increase the revenues so as to meet the 


extraordinary demands upon the treasury, occa- 
sioned by the interest upon the war debt. The 
tariff of 1846 is yielding ample revenue for all the 
wants of government in a time of peace; but was 
not calculated or intended to furnish means to 
carry on a foreign war; nor can any tariff on im- 
ports be so framed as to furnish the necessary 
amount of money for that purpose, and least of 
all, one that would exclude a large portion of im- 
ports for the purpose of protecting manufacturing 
capitalists. 

Mr. Chairman, I find my hour has nearly ex- 
pired, and observe around me many anxious for 
the floor. At an early period of this discussion I 
was desirous of an opportunity to defend the Ex- 


| ecutive against the violent assaults made upon him, 


and the many high crimes and misdemeanors with 


| which he was charged. But they have been an- 


swered fully and completely by others more for- 
tunate than I in obtaining the floor. ‘The Presi- 


: dent is not in prison on a charge of treason, nor 


before the Senate on articles of impeachment, as 
might have been reasonably anticipated in the 
early part of the session. He is still at the White 
House, discharging, as he has ever done, faithfully 
and ably, the duties of his high office, unharmed, 
undismayed, and undisturbed, by the missiles of his 
adversaries. [ have been compelled, by the hour 
rule, to content myself with asimple statement of 
my positions, and the most condensed epitome of 
facts and arguments to sustain them; but believing 
them correct, I am willing to submit them to the 
consideration of the committee, without further 


| elaboration, and trust that I have at least given 


sound reasons for the course I have pursued, and 
intend pursuing, upon the subject of the war, and 
the incidental questions which have and are likely 
to grow out of it. i 

T must avail myself of my good fortune in hav- 
ing the floor in Committee of the Whole, where 
everything is in order, to explain a vote of my 


own, and of the Democratic party, at the last ses- || 


sion. It will be recollected that a proposition was 
made to increase the pay of our volunteers, for 
which the Whigs and a large portion of the Dem- 
ocrats, myself among them, voted. It passed this 


House, and was sent to the Senate, and after full | 


j; floor, and were responsible: for ‘the “action “of the: 


without a division: It was, therefore, known that 
no such. bill could beconie a law.at that session.. 
The Democrats were in a large majority.on this: 


House. They then felt it their duty to vote against 
every proposition for increased pay, knowing that 
its only effect was to trammel and endanger the: 
passage of other bills, and believing that it was only 
an assumed zeal for the interest of the volunteer, 
affected for the’purpose of embarrassing the Demi- 
ocratic majority. ome 

Thanking the committee for their attention, Mr.” 
A. yielded ‘the floor to the most fortunate of the 
many competitors for it. Eep 


THE ARMY BILL. 


REMARKS OF MR. HOUSTON, 
OF TEXAS, ` 
In favor of Volunteer Forces, 
In Senate, January 22, and February 1, 1847. 


The following Bill, ‘To raise for a limited time 
an additional Military Force, and for other pur- 
poses,” being under consideration— 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, That 
in addition to the present military establishment of the Unt- 
ted States, there shall be raised and organized, under the 
direction of the President, for and during the war with Moxi 
ico, one regiment of dragoons and nine regiments of infantrys 
each to be composed of the same number and rank oficon: 
missioned and non-commissioned officers, buglers, mutsi- 
cians, and privates, &c., as are provided for a regiment of 
dragoons and infantry, respectively, under existing laws, and 
who shall receive the same pay, rations, and- allowances, 
according to their respective grades, and be subject to the 
same regulations, and to the rules and articles of war: Pro- 
vided, That it shall be lawful for the President of the United 
States, in the recess of’ the Senate, to appoint such of the 
commissioned officers authorized by this act as may not he 
appointed during the present session, which appointments, 
| Shall be submitted to the Senate at their next session for: 

their advice and consent. : 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That, during the con- 
tinuance of the war with Mexico, the term of inltistment of 
the men to be recruited for the regiments authorized by this 
act, shall be during the war, unless sooner discharged. 

Sec. 3. And beit further enacted, That the President ot’ 
the United States be, and he is hereby authorized, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, to appoint one 
additional major to each ofthe regiments of dragoons, artil-, 
lery, infantry, and.riflemen, in the army of the United States, 
who shall be taken from the captains of the army. ` get 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That, to: Gach of the: 
regiments 6f dragoons, artillery, infantry, and riflemen, there | 
shall be allowed a regimental quartermaster, to be. taken 
from the subalterns of the line, who shall be allowed ten dol- 
lars additional pay per month, and forage for two horses. 

Sec. 5. and be it further enacted, That the said-officers, 
musicians, and privates, authorized by this act, shall imme- 
diately be discharged from the service of the United States 
at the close of the war with Mexico. j 


Mr. HOUSTON proposed to amend the same as 
follows: 


Section one, line four, after the word “ organized,” insert 
“an auxiliary volunteer corps.” 

Section one, line six, after the word “ Mexico,” insert “to 
consist of.” 

Section one, line ten, after the word “laws,” insert “and 
the provisions of this aet.” < 
| Section one, strike out the proviso, and, in lieu thereof, 
insert: “Provided, That the volunteers composing the com- 
panies of the respective regiments aforesaid, shall elect their 
company officers as soon as the said companies shall be fill. 
ed; and the said officers shail thereupon be appointed in 
the same manner as hereinafter provided for the appoint- 
ment of the field officers. And the company officers and 
men of the said regiments, respectively, shall elect the field 
officers thereof as soon as all the companies of each regi- 
ment shall have reached their place of rendezvous. And 
whenever the aforesaid elections of company and field offi- 
cers shail have been certified to the President, conformably 
to such regulations as he shall make, he shall commission 
the said officers so elected. When vacancies oceur in the 
said regiments, they shall be filled according to grade; and 
where there is no officer of inferior grade to the vacancy 
; in the company in which it occurs, the same shall be sup- 
| plied by election and appointment from the rank and. file in 
| the manner heretofore preseribed.”’ : 


Section two, line two, strike out the word “ inlistment,”? 


i 
i 
j and insert “service.” 


| Seetion two, line three, strike out the words ‘to be reeruit- 
ed,” and insert “who shall volunteer.” 


_ Add the following sections: 
| Sec. —. And be it further enacted, That the colonel of 
each regiment shall appoint the regimental staff; and said 
staff shall consist of one adjutant, orre quartermaster, one 
| commissary, and one paymaster, (fo be taken from the sub- 
| alterns of the regiment,) and one surgeon and two assistant 
| surgeons. 

Sec. —. And beit further enccted, Thatso soon as the sev- 
| eral officers are elected, they shall enter upon their respect- 
| ive duties, and so soon ag they receive their commissions, 


consideration was rejected by that body, I believe, || they shat! take and subscribe an oath to “ support the Con- 
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the United States and to-be governed by therules, 
es of war,” which dath shall be administered by 
; mmand, and the 
and. certified by 


EUR 
and articl v 
the adjutant:or inspector geñerat of thie cox 
same shall-he endorsed on.the commission, 


report of.the fact to: the Adjutant General -at Washington. 


eity. 5 E k š 

“Mr. HOUSTON rose. and said, that it had. not 
been his desire. to,occupy any portion of the time 
of the Senate.in a discussion of the. bill now under 
consideration. . But entertaining the opinions he 
did in relation. to the description amd organization 
of the troops which ought to be called into the ser- 
vice, of this country, under existing circumstances, 


to prosecute the. war with Mexico, he felt it to be | 


a duty incumbent upon him to state briefly some 
of the considerations by which hë was guided on 
the present occasion. “The bill proposed the or 
ganization of an efficient corps for the purpose of 
conducting this war to a conclusion, in case peace 
should not be made with Mexico. Upon this sub- 
ject, he had had, since the commencement of our 
difficulties with Mexico, but one opinion, and that 
was, that peace never would be obtained by any 
other means than by making her feel the calami- 
ties-of war iw their utmost rigor. 
yet:felt those calamities to the extent necessary to 
dispose. them to conclude a peace, it was fit. that 
this Government should make them feel: them, and 
their, inclination would then be governed by their 
necessities. This corps, as proposed by the pres- 
ent-amendment, would not be considered as a reg- 
ular corps, or as forming a portion of the regular 
army; but as auxiliary to the army in the emer- 
genc 
tinction between this corps and the regulars, and 
also between this corps and the militia and volun- 
teers. raised by calls upon the several States. In 
regard to the officers of the volunteer corps to be 
called into the service of the Federal Government, 
under the laws of the respective States, an occa- 
sional inconvenience may arise in the organization 
of regiments, from the fact that they differ, in many 
cases, in their several modes of appointment. In 
some States they were appointed by the Legisla- 
ture, and in. others they were elected, and elected by 
various modes. And it was impossible in the pro- 
motions which must take placein the army, when 
vacancies occur, that those different modes could re- 
spectively be observed. In fact, no provision was 
made for filling such vacancies, and if promotion 
took place, it was done only by the common con- 
sent of those concerned. ‘The President of the 
United States had no authority to commission them 
at present, because their commissions were origt- 
nally derived from the executive departments of 
the States from which they came. Fence a great 
difficulty occurred in preserving the organization 
ofthe army. But if corps were created by Con- 
ress, and commissioned by the executive of the 
Mederal Government, it would obviate this difi- 
culty; it would answer all the purposes for which 
regulars were intended, and would constitute, in 
fact, a better description of force. It was not the 
mere name of regulars that constituted the efti- 
ciency of a corps; it was not the name of regulars 
that gave discipline and subordination to men; it 
more depended upon the terms of the service in 
which they were engaged, than it did upon their 
name. 
If the object was to have an efficient corps, he 


If they had not | 


which now existed. There would be a dis- | 


-gontended that the one proposed by his amend- | 


ment would not only be efficient, but the most 
efficient that could be organized. They would be 
dissimilar from the regulars in this, that they were 
not.composed of men picked up indiscriminately; 
men of different languages and different habits; 
inen not stimulated by patriotism, but operated on 
by necessity, and not by choice. This corps 
would be composed of men prompted by patriot- 


ism, and stimulated by chivalry—men who loved | 


the institutions of their country, and would go 
forth to fight its battles with the anticipation of re- 
turning with the honors of the soldier to the home 
of their childhood and the welcome of friends— 
men who, entering upon the service for that: love 
of country, would render themselves formidable in 
arms, unconquerable by their'adversaries, and su- 
perior not only to the harshest privations, but to 
all difficulties:and to all dangers. These were the 
men who leave behind them a guarantee for their 
fidelity. They were patriots by birth, habits, and 
education. They were young men, chiefly be- 


athletic and vigorous: constitutions, warmed by. 
military enthusiasm, and ardently desiring to imi- 
tate the deeds of their ancestors. 
More than three hundred thousand men (Mr. H. 
said) had tendered their services under the act of 
last session, and not more than twenty-five thou- 
sand had been accepted. 
derstand the reason why; doubtless, however, 
| because it was supposed that a sufficient force was 
already in the field. In the regular service, where 
the men were.scarcely ever promoted from the 
ranks, all the efficiency of a čorps was derived 
from the manner of its organization; there was no 
stimulus of hope addressed to the personal ambi- 


the drill, and to his acting together with his com- 
rades. In the present amendment that objection 
was remedied. 

This amendment provided that the officers should 
be chosen by the men who had volunteered their 
services to the country.. So soon as. ten compa- 
nies had been mustered and collected, they were to 
proceed to elect their own field officers. When 
this had been done, and the. result of the choice 
‘intimated to the President, he was authorized to 
commission the individuals thus chosen, if he ac- 
cepted their services, and when vacancies should 
afterwards. occur, they were to be regularly filled 
according to the grade of the officer dead, resigned, 
| or removed, by the officer. next in grade. Assoon 
as the promotion from. below was completed, the 
junior officer would receive his commission—the 
President having of course been officially informed 
of the vacancy. 

Another inducement in favor of volunteering 
would be presented by this amendment, and that 
was, the opportunity afforded for promotion from 
the ranks. Here the private soldier was allowed 
to hope that, by good conduct and deeds of noble 
daring, he might so distinguish himself as even- 
tually to rise to the honor of a commission. This 
amendment does not allow vacancies in command 
to be filled, as they might be in the regular army, 
| by one who was an entire stranger to the men he 
|| was to command; and the objection to being over- 
slaughed, would be obviated. 

No such hope as this was held up before the 
eyes of the regular soldier: he might have military 
pride and conscious valor, but he found all access 
to promotion barred against him—his elevation 
must, at best, be confined to the ranks—promotion 
stopped there. It was so found in actual experi- 
ence; for Mr. H. had been informed that out of 
the six thousand regulars who had served at the 
commencement of this war with Mexico (and who 
| had exhibited more bravery ?) there had been but 
| two promotions from the ranks, Vacancies of the 
| lower grades, when they occurred, were usually 
given to some cadet or expectant, who had never 
| rendered any service in the battle-field; and how- 
| ever the private soldier might have distinguished 
i himself by acts of the highest personal bravery, 
he need hope to rise no higher than if he had sim- 
| ply obeyed orders with mechanical precision. The 
knowledge of this was well calculated to abate the 
valor of the soldier when about to engage in some 
arduous and hazardous conflict. But under the 
provisions of this amendment, the road to promo- 
tion was open; it lay in fair and animating pros- 
pect in full view of every chivalrous spirit—and 
| the effect of such a hope would be felt as a stimu- 
| lus of mighty power in those trying moments when 
| every motive should be brought to bear that can 
| stir the human heart, and nerve the arm in the ex- 
tremest peril. 

But it was objected that if this amendment 
should be adopted, the ranks of the army would 


Could gentlemen restrain the glowing patriotic ar- 
dor of three hundred thousand brave men, who 


the service and defence of the country? Would 
‘ gentlemen tell him that out of this body of three 
hundred thousand brave men it was impossible to 
| obtain ten thousand as permanent auxiliaries to 

the army? He never could be made to believe it. 
| A hundred thousand could be had if there was need. 
i The department would only have to choose whom 


the multitude of applicants, 


tween the ages. of eighteen and. thirty-five, with || fence to those who must he rejected. The great 


He did not precisely un- | 


tion of the soldier; his efficiency was owing to | 


not be filled. Why, how else would they be filled? li 


had emulated each other in offering themselves for į 


y 


mortification would be that, out of three- hundred 
thousand who. were willing and anxious to go, 
only ten thousand could be accepted. 

It is a painful and an invidious duty to discrimi- 
nate where so many are worthy. Probably some 
rule ought to be adopted by which priority of ten- 
der would be regarded. as the general principle of 
| selection. Otherwise it would hardly be possible 
to prevent a feeling of deep resentment toward the 
officer who performed the unwelcome and respon- 
sible task. Let this mode of organization be adopt- 
ed, and before thirty days from the passage of the 
bill, the men would be on their march for Mexico. 
They would thus anticipate the sickly season, and 
would be in the field and ready to be led against 
the enemy long before the vomito would make its 
appearance. 
| If the appointment of the officers chosen should 
| be made here, after their election by the men they 
were to command, it would only be necessary to 
call on the officers, and let them organize their 
companies and regiments, and be ready at once to 
march. That would be all they would have to do. 
Would any man hesitate in deciding whether it 
was best to organize these corps in the United 
States, or first to lead them to the place of action 
in Mexico? If they were organized and officered 
here, all they would have to do then would be to 
rally to their headquarters in Mexico. But, ac- 
cording to the original bill, the Government was 
to say to a colonel: ‘You shall be accepted to 
serve, provided you can raise a regiment who will 
| serve under you.” The man would try to do this, 
i and perhaps fail, and the inevitable effect must be 
great delay; whereas, on the other plan, Govern- 
ment would find the corps already organized. Here 
| must be places of rendezvous opened, and then 
provisions, quarters, and fuel, and all the expense 
of recruiting must be provided. On the other plan, 
i| the men would rendezvous at once at the headquar- 
i! ters of their regiments. If there was no previous 
|| organization here, it would require a delay ofninety 
| days at least before these regiments could be ready 
to march. The officers must first be heard from; 
| then they would perhaps report that they had col- 
lected one company in one county and another 
company in another, and when all these reports 
i! were in, and the companies collected, then, and 
not till then, would the colonel get his commis- 
sion. But, under the amendment, the corps would 
all be ready organized, their services would have 
been tendered, and all the Government would have 
to do would be to commission the officers, and tell 
|| them to go. 

(| Mr. H. said that gentlemen should remember 
that it was not the mere fact of having inlisted 
which gave a charm to a soldier: it was that he 
was a soldier in the army of the United States. 
The mere form of inlistment could not convert a 
citizen into a soldier. Engagement to serve and 
subsequent discipline and training, would convert 
him into a soldier, and make the volunteer equal 
to a regular in these particulars, and superior in all 
others. The citizen entered on his military career 
i| with a constitution unimpaired by previous dissi- 

ation and dissolute habits; he had a degree of 
intelligence, sprightliness, and aptitude to learn, 
which, under some six weeks’ discipline, would 
make him equal to any soldier that ever entered a 
field. It was mere habit that made the regular; it 
was heart that made the volunteer; and it was 
‘head that made the commander. 

This plan would raise a force immediately. It 
would meet the wishes of those who had volun- 
teered for the war; they were already organized. 
All they would have to do would be to march to 
their rendezvous, and then forthwith proceed to 
; Mexico, and there they would at once present 
j themselves, eager for the most adventurous enter- 
prise and the most perilous conflicts. 

But if the original bill should be adopted, delay 
! was inevitable. And, besides this, the officers who 
i were authorized to raise regiments, and failed to 
i succeed, would then come to Congress, and bring 
‘in their accounts for their expenses in the attempt. 
; Hundreds of thousands of dollars would be de- 
'manded in the way of reimbursement. If these 
i commissions were sought by mere expectants for 


| 


they would take. The real difficulty would be, | office, they did not deserve to command men who 
not to get men enough, but to select from among |, had volunteered. to servethe country: they did not 
so as not to give of- | 


| deserve to be placed over the heads of those who 
| ħad freely pledged themselves to vindicate the na- 
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tional honor, without the temptation of mercenary 
considerations. ; 

There were insuperable objections to the origi- 
nal plan. Here were six hundred officers to be 
created for the command of these ten thousand 
men. Suppose their appointment. should be left 
to the Executive: what would be the result? Did 
any man believe that all the houses in Washing- 
ton would be sufficient to contain the applicants 
who would come into this. District like a deluge? 
They would not get shelter to cover them. The 
President and Secretary of War would scarcely be 
able to read the multitude of letters of application 
and recommendation that would be presented. 
How could the Executive weigh the merits of that 


vast crowd who wauld be asking to be made offi- | 


cers, from a colonel down to a second and third 
lieutenant? It would be an overwhelming task for 
apy man to attempt, even physically, to say no- 
thing of it in any other view. No; the only way 
to get a force into the field promptly, would be to 
recognise the organization already made. Hence, 
he contended that the amendment ought to be 
adopted, if only in justice to the department. The 
labor was already performed, and it only wanted 
the recognition of the Government. 

In a sudden emergency or a protracted war, it 
would not do for this Government to rely chiefly 
upon the regular army. It was not in contempla- 
tion of the framers of the Constitution that a large 


regular army should be maintained in time of peace | 


at the expense of the people, when it would be 
without occasion for efficiency or utility, There 
was, indeed, a necessity for maintaining a sufficient 
force to occupy a few important forts, and to take 
care of our arsenals and depéts of munitions; and 
we ought to have sucha regular force as should 
serve for a nucleus around which a force-of another 
description might be collected; but it was on the 
citizens: of the country that we must rely, either 
for repelling invasion or for the prosecution of a 
war of invasion into the territories of another na- 
tion. ‘There were sixteen thousand regulars now 
authorized by law, of which number not more than 
eight thousand had as yet been actually inlisted. 
The work of recruiting had been intrusted to intel- 
ligent and active officers, and yet Mr. H. was war- 
ranted in saying, that not more than two thousand 
eight hundred men had been obtained within the 
last year. 

But, supposing the Government should start the 
whole of the six hundred officers authorized in the 
original bill, and send them among those who had 
volunteered their services to recruit them as regu- 
lars; would they not spurn the proposal? Mr. H. 

‘did not say that they ought to spurn it, but he 
most decidedly believed that such would be found 
the fact. And why? Such had heretofore been 
the character of the rank and file of our regular 
soldiers that a citizen possessing any respectability 
of character and standing in society feels, by enter- 
ing as a common soldier, that he has lost caste in 
the community. Even in the war of 1812, when 
the recruit received avery high bounty, both in 


money and land, such was the influence of this | 


feeling that it required a strong will and a spirit of 
hardihood and daring to induce a man, coming 
from the bosom of respectable family counexions, 
toinlist. In fact, a young man was considered by 
his friends as in a great degree thrown away who 
did so. He was cut off from his family, and oc- 
cupied a degraded rank, until, by some daring deed 
of valor, he obtained promotion, and was thus re- 
stored to his former standing. This had ever been 
the case, and it would be so again. The man who 
inlisted in the ranks of the regular army would find 
himself a doomed man—doomed toa long and 
hopeless servitude, with the door effectually closed 
upon him to all promotion. Yet there was an at- 
tempt to raise a corps of this description in prefer- 


ence to volunteers, and thus to disappoint the hopes | 
of men who panted to be led against the enemy. | 


The emergency of our affairs required instant effort: 
itdemanded a force that could be immediately raised 
and organized: Who so proper to be employed as 
those who had voluntarily proffered their services 
to he. country—who were already marshalled for 
the field, and eager to march, and who wanted 
only the opportunity to prove that it would be their 
joy and pride to vindicate, by their prowess, their 
country’s cause? These were men who would act | 
in the face of an enemy with the remembrance deep 


10 


|| This corps, Mr. H. was well assured, would meet 


|, physician taken from their own vicinity, and per- 


= == 
f in their hearts that they were acting also insight of | 

family and friends. What stimulus was like this 
H 


| to breathe patriotic ardor into the heart of a brave | 


affection was the heart that would-beat high upon 
the battle-field with the fond remembrance of home 
and kindred, and with the noble resolution so to 
act in the presence of the foe as to secure-that 
hearty welcome, which was a. soldier’s reward. 


all the expectations of their country. The road to 
honorable distinction would be open before tbem, 
and they would be held together by sympathies 
which voluntary service alone could create, and | 
which would lead them to maintain the honor of | 
the corps in the lowering front of battle, and in | 
every path of peril. = 
The reason why it was proposed, in one of the 
sections of this amendment, that colonels should 
; Select their own staff, was, that the persons likely 
to compose it would be taken from young men in 
the volunteer service, of education, talent, and ge- 
nius; many of them in professional life, especially 
; such as came from our large cities. The colonel 
ought to have the authority to select persons of 
this character, either from his own subalterns or 
i from the rank and file. From among these he 
would choose his quartermaster, his adjutant, his 
commissary, and surgeons... He would have the 
Opportunity of taking young men who were enti- 
tled, by their moral wi 
| fidence, and his relative situation would afford him 
the best opportunity of discerning their personal 
characteristics and qualifications. In this way he 
would be in no danger of having men under him 
who would betray him, but he could count on those 
who would sustain him in faithfully discharging 
his duty. How could the War Department here 
determine on the propriety of these appointments 
as well as the colonel? What would most neces- 
sarily be the means by which it was tojudge? The 
recommendations of members of Congress, made 
| by them, too, at second or third hand. Was this as 
good a channel of information as the personal 
knowledge of the officer who was tocommand them 
in the field? Could the President or his Secretary 
form as just an opinion, either in regard to the 
staff or the line of the army, as the colonel could? 
My. H. could not believe iti This amendment was 
founded on such a conviction, and intended to 
remedy the evils of delay, and the mistakes which 
have been so often made in military appointments, 
under influences very different from those which 
govern the colonel who chooses the officer with 
whom he is to risk his honor and his reputation. 
Supposing the colonel should be authorized to se- 
lect the surgeons of his regiment, where would he 
go to make his selection? There were to be thirty 
surgeons and assistant surgeons for these ten thou- 
sand men—nota large number, considering the na- 
ture of the climate in which the troops were to serve. 
He would probably have recruits under his com- 
mand from several counties, in each of which there 
were a number of physicians of reputation. Would 
he not naturally select such of these as he was 
personally acquainted with? And how important 
would it not be to the health and safety of the men 
that such a selection should be made; because the 


orth, to his regard and con- | 


man? The heart that responded to the throb of | 


But it was said that regulars were more suitable: 
for these ‘regiments, because volunteers ‘could ‘Hot 
berelied on. They were to be trusted in all direvins’ 
stances. There was no failure in regard ‘to men 
like these. From the commencement of the Révo- 
| lution to the very last acts of that eventful history, 
they had sustained the credit of their flag, and: fully 
proved thata citizen soldiery knew how to fight, and” 
| bravely to defend the liberty of their country =" 

How had it been in the last war? Let gentle 
men who. doubted whether volunteers could’ be 
safely. relied on go to the Thames, where the 

| Kentucky. troops proved their valor, and where 
the Ohio volunteers so nobly sustained the honor 
of the American arms. Let them go. to Sackett’s 
Harbor, where our soldiers were Jed by & militia: 
general, and they would find there the volunteers. 

Let them go either to the West or: the:-South: 

Let them look at the army in Tennessee, that glo- 

rious army which met the fanatical savage Creeks: 

they were volunteers. To be sure there was one 

i battalion of militia somewhat dissatisfied, and 

| some of them returned home. But all the rest of 
the entire army were volunteers, with the éxcep- 

į ion of a single battalion of regulars; yet they sus- 

| tained themselves nobly in that war. How was 

j itat New Orleans? Did not the voluntecrs nobly 

| sustain themselves? True, there were a few reg- 
ulars associated with them; but the officers. and 
men behaved in a manner well worthy of the honor 
of their profession and of .the causes for which 

they went to battle. The deadly and unerribg fire’ 
from the volunteer brigades turned baclt the véte-: 
| ran legions of Pakenham, who had ‘elsewhere won 

many a fortress, and triumphed in many a field. 

There was other evidence which might be refer- 
red to in support ofthe same view. Tnstances 
might also be quoted where the fate of nations 
hung on the volunteer service, and where they 
behaved with unflinching bravery in hours of the 
extremest peril. He might refer to the siege of 
Monterey. Could any man name that place, and 
then speak about distrusting volunteers? Who 
could have exhibited more indomitable courage 
than did their advancing columns? They pushed 
| forward, and were cut down in numbers, but still 
| continued to advance with unflinching valor; and 
| these, too, were men who never had known regu- 
lar service; yet they did all that could have been 
| demanded at the hands of the oldest veteran, sol- 

diers of the line in any service. © ae Be 

What was it that could De claimed “as ‘the only 

dvantage of regulars over volunteers?’ It was 
nothing but discipline: But when volunteers, as 
was proposed in this amendment, were made a 
permanent attachment to the army, how. long 
would it be before young, active, intelligent men 

would learn both discipline and subordination? 
‘The excellence and efficiency of regulars was de- 

rived from their perfect discipline. They became 
ya mass of mechanism, systematical in their move- 
| ments, and promptly and certainly obeying the 
| will of a commanding mind which animated them. 
| But when it became necessary to drive a retreating 
enemy, volunteers were to be preferred to regulars, 
inasmuch as they were more eager in pursuit, and 
always less encumbered. 

Again: Mr. H. regarded volunteers-as far more 
suited to the character of our nation and our free 
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sonally acquainted with many of the families from 
which they came, and with many of themselves, 
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thize with them in their afflictions, and more ready | 
to do all in his power to relieve them. A surgeon | 
i so situated would not act merely from a sense of | 
duty, but from feelings of kindness and of person- 
al friendship. How much fitter would he be for 


his own, (which had not been very great,) fully 


i corroborated every position he had taken. 


too, would be in better circumstances to sympa- |} 
L 


| 
| 


| lars. 


institutions than regulars. ‘The original bill was 
a perfect anomaly in its shape; it went, in effect, 
to raisc a corps of regulars out of a body of militia. 
There was to be no inlistment, no oath; but some- 
body must go to them and ask them, for fear they 
should come of themselves. They were not regu- 
Why? Because they were to be discharged 
at the end of the war. They were not regulars in 
fact, but they bore the name. And for what was 
that name retained? Only to encumber. the -de- 
partment with the appointment of'a host of officers, 
when the volunteer corps were already organized, 
and had only to receive marching orders. 

Mr. H. said he was as much ‘opposed to de- 
mocracy in an army as any. man possibly could 


ii be, and to mobocracy.too. ` But, after the organi- 


zation of a volunteer corps had once taken place; 


i! after the wishes of the men had been met and their 


hopes gratified, being contented at the outset they 
i would continue contented all through the term of 
service. ‘There would be no new elections, forthe 
bill provides for promotions by regular građe: 
But, under the original bill, the President might, 


mes 
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through inadvertence or misinformation, or other 
accidental cause, happen. to appoint to an impor- 
tant. command one of the lowest subalterns. Such 
a course could not but do much harm. 
. Every provision in the amendment, or substitu- 
~ ted-bill; was made to come as near to the character 
and spirit of our. institutions as could with: propri- 
ety be done. It was often said, and reéchoed from 
one sidé of ‘that Chamber to. the other, that the 
militia are the great bulwark for the defence of this 
country... Mr. H. believed it. But to give them 
organization and a permanent service would not 
render themless so. Thus organized, they would | 
be prepared to act in harmony with the regular | 
army. It did not blend the two descriptions of 
force together, but it united them in a concert of | 
action. A force of this description would as much | 
constitute a part of the army as the regular troops. ! 
Congress had the same power to create both. 

Mr. H., in concluding, observed that he could ; 
not but believe that every objection which lay | 
against the bill was fully remedied by the amend- 
ment he had offered, and. he believed it to be com- 
plete.in its details. 

He thought it would take. but a little time to 
organize our citizens for a state of war, and prepare 
them for. all the hardships and: privations of the 
camp; the battle-field, ath for victory. But, sir, 
they must be volunteers; and, when they shall 
have honorably discharged the duty they owed to 
the country, they will return to the walks of pri- 
vate life with credit, and the pleasing conscious- 
ness of having given proof that they were fully 
worthy of the confidence of their fellow-citizens. 
They would show the world that volunteers could 
endure hardships as good soldiers; that they were 
no carpet knights—-no holiday showmen; but, 
having from choice relinquished the sweets of 
homebred ease for the hazards of the camp and 
of the battle-field, they would return to their fami- 
lies with the glory and renown of citizen he- 
roes.: 

It is in war as it is in haste, always, that the 
most evil precedents are established, and from the 
consequences of which the purest patriotism and 
the profoundest wisdom are rarely able to deliver 
the country. ‘The tendency of our Government 
seems at this moment to be in favor of a vast stand- 
ing army. Pass this bill in its original shape, 
and you will then have a regular army of twenty- 
seven thousand men; and, my word for it, sir, it 
will be fastened permanently upon the people, un- 
less they, in their majesty, when peace may come, 
shall sever it from the Government, and teach their 
public mena lesson which will not be forgotten by 
them through all future time. This very act against 
the volunteers will enter like iron into the hearts 
of the people.. They will feel, and not forget, that 
the patriotic volunteers have been spurned, and the 
regular soldier preferred, 


{[Mr.CRITTEN DEN having moved to amend the 
amendment proposed by Mr. Housron, by striking 
out the words which made the field officers clect- | 
ive—the effect of which would be to leave those 
officers to be appointed by the President—proceed- 
ed. to assign various reasons in supportof his views, 
and in objection to the plan of Mr. Housrow.] 

Mr. HOUSTON, in reply to Mr. CRITTENDEN, 
said he regretted that he should have been so un- 
fortunate'as not to have made his views and inten- 
tions intelligible to the Senator from Kentucky. 
He assured him that no member of this body en- 
teriained a greater abhorrence of disorganization | 


in a military force than he did. The course which | 
he proposed appeared to him free from all the ob- 
jections which the Senator had been pleased to 
make to it. He did not: propose, as attributed to 
him, to carry into the army the practice of elec- 
tions. It was as utterly foreign ftom his intentions 
as any idea could be. He proposed that the troops 
should be organized in the respective communities 
where they were raised, or that those should be | 
taken which were already organized, and not to 
postpone the election of officers until the companies 
joined the army. After that, the necessity for 
elections would be obviated entirely by promotions 
according to grade, except in the lowest subor- 
dinate officers of companies. There was not, then, 


i 


{ 


| for each other. 


| Government. In pressing his amendment, his ob- | 


to be afforded to candidates for colonelcies and 
majorities ‘the opportunity to canvass the men, and 
to tempt them into grog-shops, as suggested by the 


army- : 

He believed that liquor had been almost as de- 
structive to the army in Mexico as the guns of the 
enemy; and he was the last person to encourage 
disorganization, or recommend any measure that 
would have a tendency towards it. He appre- 
hended no difficulty, then, in the course he recom- 
mended. If there were not a sufficient number of 
companies organized, that had already tendered 
their services to the Executive, it would be a very 
easy matter to rendezvous them at some suitable 
point, where they might complete their organiza- 
tion, anterior to marching to Mexico, as had been 
heretofore done. Such was the organization of 
troops we have had in the field, and who have ac- 
quired immortal honor. This was the course pur- 
sued by the volunteer regiments. Their officers, 
who signalized themselves by equal skill and 
courage with any who held commissions in the 
regular army, were elected by their fellow-soldiers. 
The last troops that marched to Mexico were organ- 
ized at Pittsburg, and there they elected their field 
officers when they were formed into regiments. It 
was therefore no innovation on any rule estab- 
lished in the United States. It was a rule by 
which we have been governed for thirty years, to 
his certain knowledge. Jackson, in the first place, | 
and all his officers who commanded volunteers at 
the battle of New Orleans, were so elected. 

Mr. H. said his view was, that the elections 
should take place in moments of soberness at 
home, when the men about to engage in an enter- 
prise feel that organization will enable them to 
give character to their enterprise, and sustain them- 
selves before the enemy. They will select men in 
whom they have confidence at home, where they 
have opportunities to know the characters of the 
various aspirants; and, after that election, all elec- 
tions for field’ officers will terminate, and the pro- 
motions will be according to grade, to supply va- 
cancies; and thus they would be perfectly satisfied 
when they left their homes. God forbid that he 
should do anything to convert the volunteers into 
a mob; nor would they ever become the Praetorian 
bands suggested by the Senator from Kentucky, 
{Mr. Crirrenpen.] Volunteers were patriotic 
freemen. The Pretorian bands were the slaves 
and instruments of tyrants, and were like the reg- 
ular soldiers of the nineteenth century, who had de- 
stroyed kings and rebuilt their ‘thrones. There is 
no likeness between them and volunteers. But 
though he expected to see no imperial majesty in 
this Capitol, he should do all in his power to sus- 
tain such measures as would support the majesty 
of the people. He advocated this plan because he 
conceived it to be the best. The President, if the 
appointments were left with him, would have to 
appoint some forty field officers with whom he 
was totally unacquainted, and therefore he must 
rely on information which he could obtain else- 
where. But the volunteers themselves, who are 
men of intelligence, would appoint officers in whom 
they could confide, from their knowledge of them. ; 
Those who have already been so appointed are 
men of other attractions than such as are to be 
found in grog-shops. They are men of intelligence 
and character. Would they, then, he asked, dis- 
appoint the hopes of fifty thousand volunteers? ; 
or would they place men over the volunteers who 
were strangers to them? ‘The consequence would 
be, the officers and men would entertain no respect 
He insisted that every encour- 
agement should be given to the volunteers, and 
hence he offered and pressed his amendment. 

Mr. H., in conclusion, met some objections on 
constitutional grounds, which honorable Senators ! 
had raised. He contended that the power given | 
to Congress to organize armies implied a power in 
Congress to gsay In what manner they should be 
officered, and how those officers should be se- 
lected and appointed. The officer’s commission 
was but testimony that he was recognised by the 


ject was not to embarrass the Executive, but to 
give the President an efficient corps, and one 
which would not prove ultimately to be more ex- | 
pensive than the regular army. | 


Ix Senare, February 1, 1847. 
The Senate passed to the consideration of the | 


| bill. 


i tion of their offers of service being accepted, 


bill from the House to raise, for a limited-time, an 
additional military force, and for other purposes. 

The bill was then read a third time, and -the 
question being on its passage— f 

Mr. HOUSTON rose, and moved to recommit 
the bill to the Committee on Military Affairs, with 
instructions so to amend the bill as to conform to 
the amendments (with some slight modification) 
heretofore submitted by him, and disagreed to by 
the Senate, while the bill was under consideration 
as in committee of the whole. 

Mr. HOUSTON said that he regretted extreme- 
ly that he should have felt himself compelled to 
occupy any more of the time of the Senate on this 
Deeming it, however, a measure of very 
great importance to the country, as well as to the 
organization of the army, he was constrained to 
give the views which had influenced him to make 
this motion. As to the war itself, he had uniform- 
ly been of the opinion that it was necessary from 
its incipiency.. He was in favor of the original 
declaration of war, and he had also been of opmion 
that it ought to be vigorously prosecuted. And it 
was his wish, in submitting his amendment, to 
place the army in a situation to bring it to a speedy 
and successful termination. The proposition he 
had made would, in his opinion, enable the Gov- 
ernment to bring an efficient force into the field 
with more promptitude than if we adhered to the 
original bill. Numbers of volunteers were now in 
readiness, and were anxiously waiting in expecta- 
It 
was a time of great emergency; the season was 
rapidly advancing; and unless the force contem- 
plated in the bill should be sent spcedily, it could 
not reach the field of action before the spring. If 
regular troops were to be sent, it was impossible 
that they could be in readiness for effective service 
until the season for action is over. He thought 
that his amendment would obviate this serious ob- 
jection to the employment of an additional regular 
force. To inlist, and collect, and discipline a regu- 
lar force of ten thousand men, would necessarily 
consume many months, and, in the meantime, the 


| heats of summer will have commenced. The fatali- 


ties of a southern climate had already been very 
disastrous to -our troops, and they are pregnant 
with admonition as to the future. Great numbers 
had been swept off, and hundreds who had escaped 
death were still. recovering so slowly as to render 
an early return to duty impossible. If the new 
troops could be in the field during the month of 
March, they might, in that case, reach the table 
lands of Mexico before the summer shall have so 
far advanced as to render the heat dangerous to 
those who were unaccustomed to the climate. 

He would suppose that the force was to be com- 
posed of regulars. Sixty days at least would 
expire before many of the regiments could be filled 
by the slow process of inlistment: much time 
would afterwards be consumed before they could 
be fully organized, and could reach their destina- 
tion in Mexico, which most probably would not 
be until after April, and by that time the sickly 
season would have commenced. These were some 
of the reasons which had governed him in submit- 
ting his motion. 

But his main objection to the bill as it stood, 


! rested on his opposition to a large regular army, 


both on the ground of national policy and the ex- 
penditure inseparable from it. Volunteers consti- 
tuted a cheaper description of force. There were 
no bounties for inlistment; no officers to be kept 
in pay while inlistment was going on. Let the 


| process go on as rapidly as it may, many months 
| must be occupied in this service, and during that 


whole period, the recruiting officers must.be kept 
in pay. The volunteers required no clothing of a 
more costly kind, consumed no more rations, and 
made no charge for quarters. before they were 
imbodied, and were gooner ready for service. 
They were also willing to engage even to the end 
of the war. One of the old objections which had 
been urged against the volunteers was, that they 
entered the service for too short a term; that they 
engaged only for three months, a period barely 
sufficient to énable them to reach their destination, 
and have a few days repose, before. their term ex- 
pired, when the whole camp was thrown into con- 
fusion, and the army appeared more liké a mob 
than a well-disciplined and efficient body. That 
objection ‘has. ceased to exist, since it has been 
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found that volunteers. could be had for any length 
of time; and it may be useful to advert briefly to 
the history of our legislation upon this subject. 
In the war of 1812, the greatest. reliance in the 
first instance was on volunteers. It was then 
found that the limitation of their term of service 
operated injuriously ; and the act under which 
they were called into service, Was repealed, and 
twenty regiments of- regulars were substituted for 
them. The act of the 6th February, 1812, autho- 
rized the President to accept. of the services of fifty 
thousand volunteers for the term of twelve months. 
The number required by the act could not be mus- 
tered, therefore the system was abandoned, be- 
cause it was thought that it would not produce the 
desired effect. ` : 
The act of 29th January, 1813, authorized the 
raising of those twenty regiments of regulars, each 
regiment to be composed of nine hundred men, for 
the term of twelve months. As well as he could rec- 
ollect, these regiments were not filled; the Govern- 


ment was disappointed in its expectations from | 


this source, and volunteers were again called for. 
Greater inducements were then held out to them 
than had been previously offered, and they were 
afterwards regarded as a reliable force. 

The same law which authorized the raising of 
twenty regiments of regular troops repealed, as I 
have shown, the preéxisting law calling for volun- 
teers; and the subsequent act of February 24, 1814, 
revived the acts of February and July, 1812, and 

' fixed the term of service for volunteers at five years, 
or during the war. The last act authorized the Presi- 
dent to accept the services of forty thousand volun- 
teers, to be apportioned among the States, and by 
the third and fourth sections authorized him to ac- 
cept of fort 
sioned by him, without regard to the sections from 
which they came. ` 

This various legislation proved, that after all the 
experiments made for carrying on the war during 
the year 1812 had been tried, the volunteers, by 
making their term of service longer, were consid- 
ered to be equal to regular troops in their efficiency. 
It was not, therefore, the name, but the material, 
which gave character to the force. It was neces- 
‘sary to lengthen the term of service, because time 
must be allowed to bring them into a state of con- 


formity to certain prescribed and indispensable | 


rules of tactics. The raw volunteer was superior 
to the raw regular. It is when men become asso- 
ciated together as voluntecrs that emulation springs 
up in their bosoms, and a degree of pride exhibits 
itself which does not exist when they are merely 
inlisted soldiers. With the loss of their name, 
their pride and emulation are lost, because the one 
is associated with the love of liberty and its tri- 
umphs; and with the other, despotism and its cru- 
elties, usurpers, dictators, kings, and royalty. A 
Spirit of rivalry induces them to submit to the re- 
straints of discipline, and excites them to efforts 
by which glorious deeds are achieved. So far as 
the volunteer system had been tried in Europe, the 
highest expectations of their efficiency had been 
fulfilled. In France, when all the Powers of Eu- 
rope were called against her, armies of volunteers 
were raised, which, by their discipline and valor, 
obtained the most brilliant successes, and: estab- 
lished for themselves and their country an enduring 
renown. 

Not to rely on volunteers, but to place reliance 
on regular troops, appeared to him the strangest 


picture which could be exhibited in our Govern- | 


ment. Why should there be greater reliance on a 
regular army? Were they cheaper than volun- 
teers? Ifthey were to be retained as a permanent 
establishment for the purpose of any emergency, 
orto repel an invading army, or to carry on war 
against a foreign country, did not their existence 
entail a heavier cost on the country? A regular 
army, it must be clear to every one, was inconsist- 
ent with the genius of our institutions. He had 
never heretofore felt any apprehensions of danger 
from a regular army, be its number what they 
might, whether ten thousand or one hundred thou- 
sand; but since this bill had been under discussion, 
since he had had an opportunity of witnessing the 
prodigious influence which had been brought into 
operation from every quarter, from persons who 
had thronged hither ‘in quest of military rank-— 
since he had seen: the numbers of applicants for 
commissions, he had become 


thousand volunteers, to be commis- ` 


convinced that there | 


must be danger from an increase of the regular 
force. Not that he looked for any immediate dan- 
ger; it would be progressive in its effect; the malign 


operation, but the result upon our institutions would 
be not the less sure. Let the army be increased, 
and we should see this Capitol, as well as the other 
departments of Government, thronged, surrounded 
by these candidates for office. Hundreds were here 
at this moment, who had abandoned the useful 
pursuits of private life, disqualified themselves for 
all civil duties, and suddenly. and violently fallen in 
love with the profession of arms. Members of 


appeals were listened to, and yielded to, witha 
readiness which menaced the safety of the Govern- 
ment. He did not mean,to insinuate anything like 
censure on gentlemen who were thus wroughtupon. 
They are influenced by the best feclings of our na- 
ture, and it was only to be feared lest those feelings 
should prove too strong for the interests of the 
country. These applicants were drawn hither from 


ence which might be felt, in its mischievous con- 


age. 
remedy, it was our duty to arrest its progress. It 
ought to be remembered, that if the army was a 
part of the body politic, it was neither the head, 
nor the body, but merely an arm, and by throwing 
too much weight into that member, the more essen- 
tial and vital organs would be weakened and de- 
stroyed. 


so that if, from that cause, ruin should come upon 
us, as it had come on the nations which had pre- 
ceded us, it would be a ruin which we should have | 
won by purchase. 
When volunteers were called out in any sudden | 
or dangerous emergency, they rendered the ser- 
vices required of them during their specificd term; 
they answered all the purposes for which they 


‘and effective troops; and when all was done, they 
returned to the walks of civil life, with the proudest 
of all rewards—the respect and gratitude of their 
fellow-citizens. It was not so with the regulars, 


were cut off from the.associations of private life. 
When the volunteer returned to his home, he ceas- 
ed to be a mere consumer. He returned to be a 
producer, not a consumer exclusively. Ceasing 
to be a citizen-soldier, he had become a citizen | 
producer. 

In making these remarks he had no intention to 
cast any reflection on the regular army. It had | 


habits were connected with it. 
of his youth had been in the regular army. He | 
had known men who held high rank in the army, | 
and he had known soldiers in their ranks. 
become well acquainted with their feelings. He | 
men and as officers, and if they had returned to the 
walks of private life, he would doubtless have es- 
timated them as highly as citizens. He had noth- 
ing therefore to say, he intended to say nothing, de- 
rogatory to the officers of the regular army. The 
aim of his argument was against the dangerous ten- 
dency of preferring regular troops to volunteers. 
And he took this view, because a regular standing 
army was less in accordance with the genius of our | 
institutions, and with our character as a free. peo- 
ple. 


shot forth and become vigorous, and grown to ma- 
turity, to lop off the branches and leave the trank 
naked and desolate. Would it be wise or just to 
say to the volunteers when they came forward with 
a tender of their services, ‘* Your offers are repel- 
led, and you must be driven back to civil life. 


because we cannot rely upon you with arms in 
your hands, as we can upon the regular troops. 
subjected to severe restrictions. 


have clected; men of whom you have no know- 
ledge, and who have no sympathies in common 


influence which would result was insidious in its | 


Congress were appealed to by relatives, and their ; 


the very extremities of the land; they congregated |) 
here, as to a common centre, and created an influ- `i 


sequences, through all future times; increasing in | 
their danger from year to year, and from age to | 
Before the evil became so great as to defy all | 


And we were even expected to exhaust ! 
our treasury in feeding and cherishing this danger; | 


were called into service; they became disciplined |) 


whose ties to society were rent asunder, and who | 


engaged his earliest admiration, and his earliest ii 
Every association :į 


He had i 


had known many of great worth, both as gentle- |: 


It was our true policy to cherish every germ |. 
of patriotism in the country, and not, after it had |: 


Your generous ardor we are bound to repress, | i clu ; i 
`i press his conviction, as the testimony of all history, 


Weare, therefore, obliged to throw you aside, and |; 
to take regulars. If you come at all, you must be | 
You shall have | 
officers to command you whom you would never !' 


i with yours, and to these 
| obedience.” elt R oooh 
| This would not be giving any.encouragementto. 
| that spirit of patriotism and self-devotion ihn. the: 

i country to which we must look. for'sustaining it in- 

ia fércign war, whether brief or protracted in its: 
i duration, We shall be compelled to rely on some 
| thing more than regulars before we get to the end: 
|of this war. There would not be found a suffi- 


you must yield implicit 


| 
| 
| 
i 
i 
i 
! 
Í 


t 
i 
i 
l 
i 


ii an attempt be made to fill the regular ranks out of 
the volunteers? Such a purpose could never be 
carried into effect. 
‘| Mr. H. then recurred to the legislation of the 
i; last war in reference to regulars and volunteers, to 
|| strengthen the views he had thrown out, and reit- 
li erated the arguments he had before. brought for-, 
| ward as to the superior cheapness and efficiency of 
volunteers, and the ease with which, after the ex- 
piration of their term of service, they would slide 
back into the civil walks of life, without ‘causing 
any injury to the framewgrk of society., He con- 
sidered that the passage of this bill, according to 
the shape which it might assume, would exercise 
a powerful influence on the destinies of our coun- 
try. It may form a precedent of a most valuable 
and important character, if we but follow the spirit 
of the country as it now invites us, and will lend 
its aid to give moral strength to free institutions, 
If regulars were authorized, it would be an influ- 
ence for evil; but if volunteers were preferred, the 
ffect would be beneficial. Let regulars be taken, 
nd the impression would run through the country 
that this course was adopted because the volun- 
teers were not worthy of the confidence of the 
Government, and that for the defence of the coun- ; 
try the regular army only could. be trusted. As 
he had not been able to bring his mind to such 
conclusion, he had felt himself constrained to take 
the course he had. 

That the measure had come to Congress with 
the recommendation of the President—that a resort 
í to regulars had had the sanction of the highest au- 
| thority—was to him neither a ground of exception 
to it, nor a sufficient inducement to favor it. If he 
| thought that a measure was wrong in itself, he was 
not to be influenced to. support it because it was 
brought forward with the highest. Executive sanc- 
tion: convinced that it was wrong, his vote would 
never be given for it. He was not sent here to 
hold his opinions in submission to those of any 
other individual. If his judgment was not suffi- 
ciently instructed to guide him in a right course, 
he still was obliged to feel that he was placed in a 
position where he must act by the best lights he 
could obtain from it. In all matters, he was re- 
solved to do as his conscience admonished him. If 
he could take this bill in its present form, and 
blindly vote for its passage against his solemn con- 
victions of duty, he should feel he had no business 
here. But while experience, with the aid of the 
best lights of his own Judgment, admonished him 
to pursue an opposite course, he would pursue it, 
: regardless by whom the measure was recommend=. 
i ed. He would look to the country only: he would 
| be directed by a single eye to its interests; he would 
- not suffer his judgment to be influenced. by the wish- 
es of individuals, but endeavor so‘to act.as to con- 
fer the greatest benefits on the whole. 

And, in conclusion, he could not do less than ex- 


{ 
i 
1 


| 
| 
f 
| 
i 
| 
| 


and particularly that of our own, that especially 
must the public sentiment and public feeling be re- 
spected in the conduct of a war. They constitute 
{| the great power of the nation, and that administra- 
‘ tion which shall venture to separate itself from it, 
_ will too soon learn that whatever else has happened. ; 
t they have deliberately put at stake the speedy and 


f 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 

-éentre; and in England, the largest, most enlight- | 
| 
| 

the front of Government, public sentiment, which 
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Britain commenced, in 1812, Mr. Tompkins was 
Governor of the State of New York, and contin- 
ued in that important office until the close of the 
war. 
grew out of his services and sacrifices in behalf 
of this Government, in the defence of our common 
country, and in the protection of the property and 


successful progress of great public measures. Sir, 
public sentiment and public feeling in this day, and 
least of all in this country, can neither be disre- | 
garded nor trified with. Public sentiment has even 
made the olden thrones of Europe tremble to their 


ened, and most powerful aristocracy in the world 

has been made ‘to recede before its march. Even | 
with: the bayonets of regular soldiers bristling in || of the war, the War Department transmitted to 
Governor Tompkins, without previous notice, and 
without any consent or permission, on his part, 
fifty thousand dollars, with a request that he would 
disburse the same for the use of the army on the 
Canadian frontier. This duty he performed faith- 
fully and expeditiously. This was the commence- 
ment of his arduous duties of general disbursing 


ig but’ the enlightened opinion and feeling of the 
vast multitude, has carried, and is destined to carry, 
step by step, every useful and necessary reform 
which could contribute to the public welfare. Isit, | 
then, for us to begin, in this new era, the work ofj 
resistance to universal public sentiment, and to re- | 
verse the policy of our free institutions? Isitfor us |: officer of the United States. He was also com- 
by our acts to proclaim to the monarchies of Eu- || mander-in-chief of the third military district of the 
rope, that in peace republics are secure, but that in | United States, embracing the State of New York, 
war they are incapable of abiding the shock of con- | 

tending nations? Is this to be our new creed? We H 

avow this by the bill—in substance we declare it, i; 
for we declare by this act that we are not willing |i he contributed more than any one man in the 
to intrust those who are the natural supporters of |; Union, to the success of our arms in repelling the 
the republic with arms in their hands. That no | invaders of our soil. 

matter how many sacrifices the volunteer citizen į! 

soldier is willing to make for his country—no mat- || very nearly two millions of dollars. 
ter how brave he may be—though his blood is yet |! was charged to him, and he was alone responsible 
fresh upon the streets of Monterey—though he has || forit; yet the paymasters and quartermasters of the 
borne our eagles triumphantly there, and eagerly |, United States, not appointed by, nor responsible to 


Mr. ‘Tompkins disbursed for this Government 
This sum 


the city of Mexico, he is nevertheless to be spurned, army. In this manner he became surety for all of | 
coldly, deliberately, without cause, and unjustifi- |: them. Sir, he did more, he borrowed for the use 


of the United States more than one million three 
hundred thousand dollars, some of it partly upon 
: the credit of this Government, and some of it upon 
No, sir; and the time will come if this war is | his own individual responsibility. He became 
protracted, when this act will recoil upon the |} personally responsible in every casc. ‘Ihe money 
Government, and we shall feel the necessity of |) could not be obtained upon the credit of the Gov- 
making another appeal to the volunteer spirit of the |) ernment. Fe possessed a fortune; he had acquired 
country. Public sentiment and feeling will then |) an influence, by his patriotic services and sacrifices, 
be vindicated, and he ventured to pronounce that | 
this violation of it is the last experiment of the ii 
kind which will ever be attempted in this country. |: 
The time never again will come, when a vast crowd |) 
of volunteers, eager for service for any length of |. 
time, po matter how, or how long, as long as the 
war may last, will ever be spurned by their Gov- 
ernment. Ee had no question but public sentiment 
and feeling would most triumphantly vindicate itself, 
and write its irreversible judgment in the history of 
this country, which neither individuals nor parties, || Having accomplished this object, of which they 
however great or powerful, or anxious, will he |: entertained no doubt, they were to take all the 
able to escape, i ; cities and villages along the Fludson river, and 
He had scarcely a hope of being able to change i| finally to take possession of the city of New York. 
the vote which had been given; bat he conside f 
it due to the occasion and to himself, to add th 
much to what he had heretofore said upon this 
subject, He know he had not done anything like | 
full justice to the question, but left it, where itii 
would go into the hands of an enlightened, proud, | could do nothing. 
and free people—to the brave volunteers them- 
selves, who would discuss it with their hands upon 
their hearts, and scorn upon their brows, for this 
wrong which was about to be done to them and to |; 
the Republic. 


position as governor, as commander-in-chief, as 
general disbursing officer, his integrity as a man, 
gave him great weight and influence with moneyed 


|i the United States could not command at that time. 

i In the year 1814, the British prepared to invade 
ii the State of New York with two large armies, in- 
! tending to destroy two American armies, one at 


The Government here was advised of the inten- 
tions of the enemy—of the importance of immedi- 
ate supplies of men and money to repel the inva-~ 


This city had been taken by a 


ruins; the public buildings were all destroyed; the 
whole Government disorganized; public confidence 
i destroyed, and public credit annihilated. In this 
i period of despair and darkness—the darkest ever 
‘known since the Revolution—one British army 
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i Union, two others approaching New York, confi- 
: dent in their strength, eager for conflict: the Gov- 
“ernment, without resources of any kind to resist 
‘the enemy, turns its attention to New York— 
In tan Fouse or REPRESENTATIVES, © calls upon Governor Tompkins to procure the 
February 4, 1847, men and means at any sacrifice, and to save the 

In Committee of the Whole, on the Civil and Diplo-. i! armies under General Macomb and General Brown. 
matic Appropriation Bill. = Sir, the eyes of the whole nation were upon him, 


: : their hopes centered in him, their safety was in his 
ee tT. TNT s i =: 
Mr. RAT HBUN obtained the floor, and sub- hands; and his conduct was worthy of the cause 
mitted a few remarks, as follows: 


Mr. Cirarrman: E have not risen with the inten- | 


tion of making a speech, but to present to the con- : 
i a9 tir e i > j e Pie a: x 
pidoralionset this pina the amendment offered ., by the Clerk. He says: 
ea ~ JENKIN 5 5 
oe Dg ee E r JENKINS, not now sn his « General Macomb, at Platisburgi, is in danger from a 
+ o oller some reasons w hy, in my. udg- perior force marchi g against him, and Gencral Brown is 
ment, that amendment ought to be adopted. ` The | alike exposed to imminent danger. Et is iu the power of 
object of that amendment is, to pay to the children | Your State to make an exertion that will not only si 
and heirs-at-law of Daniel D. Tompkins, deceased, |: vies, but crush the British force employed ag 
forty-nine thousand seven hundred and ninety- 
five dollars, due to Governor Tompkins, in the 
year 1824, as I shall endeavor to prove before I sit 
down. 
When the war between this country and Great 


ainst them. 


: go into any detail, because you are too well acquainted with 


i 

; eral Izard is marching to the aid of General Brown; but as 
| he takes Sackett’s Harbor in his route, and depends on a 
i eonveyance thenee by water by Commodore Chauncey’s 


The indebtedness to which I have alluded, | 


lives of our people. Soon after the commencement | 


and, I believe, a part or the whole of some other |! 
States. He held, and performed the duties of three | 
: responsible and laborious offices at the same time; j 


him, received this money and expended it for the | 


incomparably beyond that of any other man; his ` 


men, and enabled him to obtain what the credit of i 


i Sackett’s Harbor, the other near Lake Champlain. | 


At this time, James Monroe was Secretary of War. | 
sion; butit had not the power to supply either—it |: 


i British army; the Capitol was a heap of smoking i 


i marching victorious through this section of the ij 


and of the man; he was equal to the emergency. . 


i But, sir, the letter of Mr. Monroe is so emphatic | 
and explicit on this point, that I wish it read by | 


ay I entreat you to call out such a foree in each quarter | 
| immediately, aud hurry it to the scene of action? Ido nut: 


all the circumstauces meriting attention to require it. Gen- | 


flotilla, there is much uncertainty in his movement. I wish 
your measures to be taken independenuy of all calculation 
onhim, since the expenses attending them count as nothing 
compared with the salvation of Brown’s army, and of the 
post of Sackett’s Harbor, which must also claim your atten- 
tion. It is the object of the cnemy to overwhelm us in this 
campaign; and I have satisfactory reason to believe that 
they indulge the presumptuous hopgof penetrating from the 
Jakes, by Albany, to the city of New York. A vigorous and 
manly exertion is therefore necessary on your part.?? 

Men and money.were to be raised to crush those 
two British armies and to save dure. This was 
| the request. History informs us how faithfully 
those directions were obeyed. The British were 
defeated and driven back; the armies of Brown and 
Macomb were saved; ‘the presumptuous hopes 
of our enemies, of penetrating from the lakes, by 
Albany, to the city of New York,” were destroy- 
ed, and peace hastened. 

Sir, when Governor Tompkins was thus called 
upon to save our armies, crush British armies, and 
save the country, he had already become responsi-~ 
ble for a large amount of money borrowed for this 
Government. He foresaw the perils which after- 
wards befel him. He knew the danger, but he 
also knew his duty as a man and a patriot. Mr. 
Rufus King conversed with him about ‘the con- 
‘ dition of the treasury, the unprotected state of the 
‘city of New York, and the inability of the Gen- 
‘eral Government to protect it, and urged, from 
ifthe peculiar situation in which Providence had 
‘placed him, that it was his solemn duty to make 
‘ great exertions, and to assunie great responsibili- 
‘ties; that the State, in a great measure, looked 
‘to him for its protection, and that he must call 
t out the militia, apd find resources to pay them.’” 
He replied that ‘he was already committed very 
‘deeply, and that, if he should go further in 
| ‘pecuniary responsibilities, he should do it at the 
i risk of ruin.” Mr. King “urged him to do his 
‘duty, and if rwin was the consequence, to con- 
‘sent to endure it, and look to the honor and grati- 
‘tude of his country.” 

I said a moment since that Governor Tompkins 
knew the danger he encountered. He knew that 
his estate was endangered. He knew that he was 
| likely to be plunged from a state of affluence and 
ndependence into one of poverty. But the lan- 
‘| guage of Mr. King was that of pure patriotism, 
i| addressed to as pure a patriot as ever lived. The 
|| words found a response in that noble and generous 
| 
| 


heart, which always responded to. his country’s 
call, and always relied upon the honor and justice 
of his country—his suflering country, pressed by 
haughty and victorious enemies at every assailable 
‘| point, left him no option. He resigned his fortune 
and fame for her safety, and he saved her; and he 
lost all but hishonor. He became poor; died poor; 
but his name is imperishable. 

Mr. Chairman, soon after the close of the war, 
all the accounts of disbursing officers for the army 
were settled, excepting this one of Governor Tomp- 
| kins. And this remained unadjusted until the year 
| 1823. He could do nothing with the accounting 
: oilicers of the treasury. He was held up as a pub- 
: le defaulter; he was charged with dishonesty. 
) Yes, sir; that man who had taken upon himself, 
© his wife and children, poverty and dependence; 

| who had sacrificed all to save his country; whose 
whole life was one of pure, spotless integrity, in 
j the hour of adversity, when the dark clouds were 
‘i settling gloomily around him, those clouds were 
| 

| 


made blacker and the gloom more portentous by 
ie charge of dishonesty which was ringing through 
ie land. In 1823 Congress passed an act autho- 
‘izing the accounting officers of the treasury to set- 
tle his accounts on principles of justice and equity 
under the direction of the President (Mr. Monroe.} 
His accounts were investigated, and it was ascer- 
tained in the year 1824, that there was due him at 
the close of the war $92,213 13. The balance of 
this sum was paid in 1824, ten years after it was 
due. Inthe meantime, the weight of his liabili- 
ties pressed upon him; interest, costs, sacrifices on 
property at forced sales, consumed all he had. Mr. 
Monroe, on the 28th of April, 1824, sent to the 
House of Representatives a message on the sub- 
ject of this claim, a part of which I ask the Clerk 


ito reak. {tis this: 

| « From the amount thus allowed to Mr. Tompkins, after 
| deducting the sum paid him under the act of the present 
t 


soe 


session, and the moneys charged to his account, there will 
remain a balance due him of $60,238 46, as appears by the 
sketch herewith communicated. : 

“In making a final decision ou Mr. Tompkina’s elaims, a 


1947.]: 
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question arises, Shai! interest be allowed him on the amount 
of the commission on his disbursements? The law of the 
Jast session grants to the President a. power to allow interest 
on moneys advanced by him to the public, but does not 
authorize it on the cemmission to be allowed on his dis- 
bursements. To make such allowance belongs exclusively 
to Congress. Had his claims heen settled at-the end of the 
fast war, on the principles established by the law of the last 
session, a commission on disbursements would then have 
been allowed him, This consideration operates with great 
force in favor.of the allowance of interest. on that commis- 
sion, at this time, which [recommend to Congress. I think 
proper to add, that the official relation which I bore to Gov- 
ernor Tompkins at that very interesting epoch, under the 
highly distinguished and meritorious citizen under whom 
we both served, enabling me to feel very sensibly the value 
of his services, excites a strong interest in his faver, which 
F deem it not improper to express,” 


Interest was charged to Governor Tompkins on 
the $50,000 sent to him, asI have before stated, 


until the disbursing officers gave the requisite se- | 


curity to the Government and received the money. 
At the same time the money was lying in the State 
Bank at Albany. The'same thing was done in 
regard to $600,000 of treasury warrants which he 
received from the Government for the purpose of 
obtaining a loan. He was authorized to convert 
them into current coin at ten per cent. below par. 


The notes or warrants were to be made out in the | 
city of New York. On this sum he was charged ; 


interest at par, and fora long time before they were 
made out to be used. This service was put upon 
him, not sought or desired, and yet he was charged 
interest, 

Sir, I will now return to the President’s message 
and the action of this House. He recommends 
the payment of the interest on the $92,000, amount- 
ing to the sum named in the bill. This message 
was referred to the Committee of Ways and Means, 
‘and they made the following report to the House, 


the House adopting the resolution reported by the | 


committee: 

“April 14, 1824.—The Committee of Ways and Means, to 
whom was referred the Message of the President of the Uni- 
ted States of the 25th of March, 1824, relative to the ae- 
eounts of Daniel D. Tompkins, report: 

«That the accounts of Mr, Tempkins underwent a full 
investigation by a committee of the House, appointed at the 
second session of the last Congress, who made a detailed 
report thereon; and in the views of the committee then 
expressed, as to the services of Governor Tompkins and of 


his claims to the justice and liberality of his country, this || 


committee fully concur. 


« On a consideration of the claims and accounts of Gov- | 


ernor Tompkins, the committee at the last session reported 
in favor of and recommended— 

“ist. An allowance of interest on all moneys advanced 
by him on account of the public, from the time of making 
such advances to the time of his being reimbursed, 

“2d. An allowance of a reasonable commission on ail 
moneys disbursed by him during the late war. 

“3d. An indemnity for losses sustained by him, in conse- 
quence of any faiiure on the part of Government to falfil its 
engagements to send himn mouey and treasury notes withiu 
the time specified, to be deposited in certain banks as col- 
dJateral security for loans procured by him at the request and 
on account of the Government. 

«4th. An irresponsibility for losses incurred by any frauds 


or failures of sub-agents, to whom moneys were advanced ' 


through his hands. 

“ In conformity with this report, a bill was passed autho- 
rizing ‘the proper accounting officers of the treasury to 
adjust and settle the accounts and claims of Daniel D. 


Tompkins, fate (Governor of the State of New York, on | 
principles of equity and justice, subject to the revision and | 


final decision of the President of the United States.’ 


has been, and yet is, a creditor of the Government to a large 
amount, and that every principle of justice would recom 
mend a prompt and liberal settlement of his accounts upon 
the basis of the foregoing report, but they are of opinien, 
also, that the act of Congress, before recited, gives sufficient 
authority for this purpose. 

“So far as the committee have been informed, it appears 
that the aforesaid act has been liberally interpreted by the 
President and the accounting officers, and that, under the 
provisions of that law, the President of the United States 
now possesses the power, and ought, in the opinion of the 
committee, to exercise it, of doing full and liberal justice to 
Governor Tompkins. 

«<The committee do not perceive any good reason, there- 
fore, for making any change in the existing law, and recom- 
mend the following resolution: 

“ Resolved, That the Committee of Ways and Means he 
discharged from the further consideration of the subject. 
and that it be again referred to the President of the Unite 
States for his final decision.” 


This would seem to be conclusive as to the pr 
priety of this claim. But there is additional evi- 
dence, to which I will call the attention of the 
committee. In 1822, at the request of Governor 
Tompkins, the United States commenced an ac- 


tion against him, which was tried in the circuit | 


court of the United States held in the city of New 
York. On that trial the jury rendered a verdict 
for the defendant. ` I have the fact certified by the 
clerk of that court; here it is. The jury went fur- 


ther; they gave a certificate in favor of Governor 
Tompkins for one hundred and thirty-six thousand 
dollars. In looking at the names of the jury, I find 
the name of —— Stansbury, who is now near me, 
and who just mentioned the fact. The suit was 
| strongly contested. The defendant attended to his 
own defence in person; able counsel was opposed 
to him. : j 
Now, sir, allow mie to state a fact: this verdict or 
certificate includes interest; and, when compared 
with the statement of the aceount as made by 
President Monroe, including the interest on the 
balance due, previous to any payment, shows a 
difference of but a few hundred dollars. We 
have, then, the opinion of the President, to whom | 
it was referred, the opinion of the Committee of: 
Ways and Means, the opinion of the House of 


f 


| braves death in every form, and which stops at no. 
| Sacrifices in behalf of our country. Do you wait - 
{| money? Ft will give those who have it- confidence 
‘in your integrity, and they will supply you ‘with 
i alacrity. . Do you want soldiers?. it. will show 
i| them that you can be just—that you can appre- 
; ciate and will reward patriotic services.’ Do you, 
| desire success to ourarms? Wipe out this stain | 
upon your country’s honor. The father, oné of 
the brightest and purest of American statesmen; 
| descended to the grave with his reputation shroud- 
edina mist generated. in the rank soil of national 
ingratitude and injustice. Wipe out that mist 
which you haye created, and let the American peo- 
ple see the fair fame of the man they so much loved: 
and venerated shine forth inall its unsullied purity. 
Sir, I hope when we come to vote to-morrow, we 


Representatives, the verdict of a jury under oath, 
all concurring and declaring this sum to be due. 
The heirs ask only what was due in 1824. They 
demand no interest on that sum. 

Mr. Chairman, it may be asked, why this claim 
has slept so long? I answer, Mr. ‘Tompkins died 
in 1825; Mrs. Tompkins made arrangements to 


in fact done, she died. 
only a few years. She left the present claimants 
children, ignorant of the claim, and too young to 
attend to it. 

Thus, sir, this claim slept until a year ago last 
summer, when the petitioner, in examining the pa- 
i pers left by his father, discovered this letter, writ- 
ten to Governor Tompkins by Henry Clay, who 
at that time was Speaker of this House. Task the | 
Clerk to read it for me: 


f “WHEELING, VIRGINIA, June 5, 1824. 

& My DEAR Sir: The mountain air anà the mountain jos- 
tle have replaced some of that strength which I wasted at 
Washington, and enable me to address you a few tines which 
it had been my intention to have written from that city. But 
I presume some other friend has already apprized you of the 
course which your business took in the Senate. 

“ It seems that it was thought best to put nothing at haz- | 
ard, and to pass the bill as it went from the House. I could 
have wished that one other opportunity should have been 
offered to obtain you the allowance of interest at the Jate 
ession of the Housc of Representatives, as I was strongly 
| inclined to believe that the claim to it would have been ad- 
mitted. However, what you have obtained is so much cer- 
tain, and it does not impair your right to the due, which 


« Do you persist in your purpose to visit Europe? 

« Be pleased to make my best respects to Mrs. Tompkins 
and to the young ladies, and believe me faithfully your 
friend, H. CLAY. 

“ The Hon. D. D. Tompxins.” 

This evidence, in addition to what I have before 
| adverted to, seems to me to put this claim upon a 
| foundation so strong that it cannot be objected to; 
and yet I know there will be objections—there 
always are objections—to every claim, no matter 
how conclusive the proof may be in support of it. 
It may be objected that now is not the time to pay 
this claim; that Government requires all its funds 


j 


have this claim adjusted, but before anything was į; 
She survived her husband ): 


can be asserted at the next or any other session. |i 


| shali see this amendment adopted by a strong and 
i decisive vote. I trustit will be. “This claim, has 
existed more than thirty years. Let us not be 
| charged with its longer delay. 

I ought to add, in conclusion, that specific losses 
are mentioned and proved, on the part of Mr. 
: Tompkins. Iwill name some of them. He lost 
unon stock pledged as security for a loan, sixty 
thousand dollars. On real estate mortgaged for the 
same purpose, sold on foreclosures, forty thousand 
‘dollars. ‘There are more, but it is needless to enu- 
merate them here. I have stated how others were 
treated who loaned money to the Government— 
i Governor Tompkins was an exception—he who 
should have been first, was made last; he, who: 
deserved all praise, was condemned.’ How “he 
appreciated the wrongs done to him, the sufferings 
and ignominy imposed upon him, let his own 
feeling and emphatic language answer ? 

“I, who made advances and solicited the same treatment, 
| have not only been defeated in my expectations of the per- 

formance of the public faith, but have been traduced.and 
ealummiated for years throughout this community as a vil- 
Jain and a swindler, merely because I could not perform the 
engagements I had made, owing to the non-performance of 
the pledges of the Government to me. They not only re- 
ceived the terms of the loan of 1814, but have actually 
| received, or their assignees have, compound interest on the 
stock. They have had no cares to encounter, no prison te 
brave, no family to weep over, no sorrows. to afflict them, 
But to me, for the toilsome days, sleepless nights, anxious 
‘cares, domestic bereavements, impaired Constitution, debil- 
itated body, unjust abuse and censure, and accumulated 
pecuniary embarrassments, nothing is yielded—for which 
treatment, permit me to say, sir, the whole treasury of ‘the 
country can never atone.” ae 
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to carry on the war with Mexico. Sir, these heirs 
of Daniel D. Tompkins have too much of the pa- 


: Government to be crippled or embarrassed on their 
: account. 
“ The committee have no doubt that Governor Tompkins |; 


: for loans, payable at the pleasure of the Govern- 


| . 
| But, sir, I look upon the present occasion as 
i: most opportune for the payment of this debt. 


triotic spirit of the father to desire or permit the 


Let them be paid in bonds or treasury 
notes, bearing the same Interest that you now pay 
ment. They will be content. 

It 

is an old war debt—a debt contracted in a war of 

defence; it is a debt due for the most patriotic ser- 
vices and sacrifices. It is due to the heirs of a} 
man who threw into the scale, on his country’s 
side, all that he possessed—who “ relied upon the 
gratitude and honor of his country to do him jus- 
tice.” Let us seize the present occasion not only 
to do justice, but to show to the world that the 


; peril, when money and credit were both exhaust- 


i ed, when haughty and victorious enemies are rush- i 


ing to our destruction, will fly to her FESCUE, SAC- 
rifice for her all he has, take upon himself pov- 
i eriy and reproach—let us show, I say, that his 
country possesses gratitude and honor—that she 
can and will be just. 5 
Sir, it is fortunate, in my judgment, that this 
occasion presents itself, that we may show our re- 
' gard for those who will serve their country faith- 
; fully. Let us show, by the payment of this claim, 
| that-we know and can feel some of the fires of that | 


f 
i 
i 
i 
1 
i 
| 
| 


man who, in the darkest hour of his country’s |! 


patriotism which impels to the battle-field, which ' 


The following Bill, reported by the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, being under*consideration in 
Committee of the Whele on the state of the 
Union, viz: 

A BILL making further provision for the expenses attend- 
ing the intercourse between the United States and foreign 
nations. . ‘ 

Whereas war exists between these United States and the 
Republic of Mexico, and assurances have heen given to the 
Zovernment of Mexico of the Presidents wish to settle all 
questions between the two countries on liberal and satistac- 
tory terms to each, and their mutual interest aud security 5 
andthe President may be able to conclude peace with the 
republic of Mexico prior to the next session of Congréss, if 
means for that object are at his disposal : And whereas, in 
the adjustment of the many complicated questions between 
the two countries, it may happen that an expenditure of 
money will be called for by the stipulations of any treaty 
whieh may be entered into: Therefore, ’ 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of Americe in Congress assembled, Phat 


|) the sum of thirty thousand dollars be, and the same is hereby. 


appropriated, out of any inoncy in the treasury not ather- 
vise appropriated, to enable the President to enter upon 
negotiations for the restoration of peace with Mexico j and 
also the sum of three millions of dollars be hereby appro- 
| priated, out of any money in the treasury not otherwise ap- 
| propriated, to enable the President to conclude a treaty of 
‘ peace with the republic of Mexico, to be. used: by him in the 
event that sald treaty, when daly ratified by Mexico, shall 
call for the expenditure of the same, or any part thereof: 
Provided, That fult and accurate accounts of all these ex- 
penditures shall be by him transmitted to Congress as soon 
as practicable: 

The following was offered as an additional sec- 
tion to said bill, by Mr. Wiimor, of Pe#nsylva- 
i nia: 
| See. 2. Land be it further enacted, That there shall-be neis 


Fe 
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` the continent of America which shall hereafter be acquired 
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ther slavery nor involuntary servitude in any Territory on 


by; or annexed to, the United States by virtue of this appro- 
priation, or in any other manner whatever, except for crimes 
whereof ihe party shall. have been duly convicted : Provided, 
always, That any person escaping into such territory from { 
whom: labor or service is lawfully claimed in any one of the 

` United States; such. fugitive may be lawfully reclaimed and 

. eonveyed out of said territory to the person claiming bis or 
her labor or service: i 


`; Mr KAUFMAN rose and addressed the com- 
mittee as follows: 
Mr. Carman: In the remarks which I propose 
to submit tothe consideration of this committee, it 
is not my intention to reply to the low abuse which | 
was some time since uttered by a member from | 
New York, [Mr. Curver.] I have too much re- | 
spect for the State I in part represent here, for the | 
Democratic party, and for myself, to do so. Ilj 
honor and respect the great Empire State’? of | 
this Union, and. for many of her Representatives | 
on this floor I entertain that regard which ability 
and integrity are always sure to engender. But, 
sir, when I see a Representative so far forget him- 
self as to. indulge in language unbecoming this 
great’ Council: Chamber of the American Union, 
whether against the State I represent, or the party 
to which I have the bonor.to belong, the words of 
such a man. ‘pass by meas the idle wind, which 
I regard not.” ‘ 

Texas needs no eulogy from me, one of the 
humblest of her sons. Fler history, though short, 
is brilliant, and her acts are at once the monument 
and vindication of her fame. Her daring resist- 
ance to Mexican oppression; her immortal victory 
achieved under the auspices of the lone star on the 
plains of San Jacinto, resulting as it did in the 
capture of the blood-stained tyrant who now “ frets 
his hour” on the stage of Mexico; her deep-rooted 
American fecling in resisting all the allurements of 
European diplomacy, ata critical period in your 
and her history; and the unexampled bravery with 
which her ‘t Rangers’? have upheld the ‘star- 
spangled banner’? In the resistless charge at Mon- 
terey, will vindicate her for ever from the puny 
attacks of mushroom politicians, whose assaults 
upon the glorious Constitution of our country are 

: equally harmless, yet not less raring, than upon 
the fair fame of the ‘lone star State.” 

Still less will I attempt to vindicate the Admin- 
istration from the attacks of that member. Such | 
assaults, from such a source, will only have a ten- 
dency to elevate it still higher in the confidence 
and affection of the American people. The men 
of this country have still running in their veins 
American blood, and they will bring the Adminis- 
tration and the country out of this war with honor 
and with success. “The sword of Washington 
is in Mexicu,” and, although worn on an humble 
thigh, it will make its way, with our army, to vic- 
tory and renown. The present war has already 
added immensely to our storehouse of national rec- 
ollections, and has furnished examples for future 
generations to admire and imitate. The sons of 
every portion of this great Republic mingling in 
the fray, will have their affections for the Union 
rekindled upon the altar of patriotic sacrifice, and 
thus, additional safeguards will be thrown around 
the great charter of our liberties. Who, sir, pos- | 
sessed of an American heart, would, if he could, 
strike from our annals the proud achievements so 
lately added to it by a Taylor of Virginia, a Worth 
of Massachusetts, a Hays of Texas, or a Parker 
of Pennsylvania, whose daring exploit in burning 
the Creole, moored as she was to the very walls of 
the ‘castle of San Juan de Ulloa, cannot be sur- 
passed in coolness, courage, presence of mind, and 
patriotic determination, by any act of heroism of 
ancient or modern: times? I am persuaded, sir, 
there is none. 

There is one attack, however, Mr. Chairman, 
on the President of the United States, from which 
I feel it my peculiar duty to defend him, on account 
of the quarter from whence it comes: T allude to 

-the violent and abusive language indulged in by | 
the New Era, (a press established at the city of 
Austin, Texas,) in the absence of the regular editors, 
against the Executive, on account of the proceed- 
ings of General Kearny in Santa Fé—which attack 
is-now paraded in triumph in the opposition prints 
asan evidence of public sentiment in Texas. Now, 
sir, although every man in Texas contends for her 
title to the Rio Grande, from its mouth to its source, 
and none more warmly so than myself, as my re- 


| what we expect will be the spoils of our victories 


| He further says: “Any excess of power exercised | 


marks at the last and present session of Congress 
will prove; and although not one would submit to 
see her despoiled of her territorial or other rights; 
yet Iam sure I speak the sentiments of an over-! 
whelming majority of my constituents, and indeed | 
of all Texas, when I say that they were no less in- | 
dignant than surprised at that attack. ‘The people | 
of Texas entertain for the President the warmest į 
feelings of confidence and regard. Where is there || 
a man in the United States, who has proved him- 
self a warmer and truer friend of Texas than the 
occupant of the Executive chair? Who has more 
zealously contended that the boundary of Texas 
extended to the Rio Grande than President Polk? 
Is he not now receiving the daily maledictions of || 
his political enemies on this floor and elsewhere i 
for sending the army, as he was bound by his oath 
to do, to the Rio Grande, to protect the western 
boundary of our State? And what excuse is pre- 
tended as a justification of this unprovoked assault? 
Nothing more nor less than that General Kearny | 
has, as we have been officially informed by the | 
President in his special message of December 22, 
1846, exceeded his orders! Speaking of some reg- 
ulations of General Kearny, purporting to estab- 
lish and organize a permanent territorial Govern- | 
ment at Santa Fé, he says in that message: ‘These | 
have not been approved and recognised by me.” 
| 


by officers has resulted in no practical injury, and | 
can and will be early corrected,” &e. 

What was the language of the President in his 
special message communicated to Congress on the 
llth of May, 1846? Alluding to the commence- | 
ment of hostilities by the Mexicans on the eastern | 
bank of the Rio Grande, he said: “ The Mexican | 
t Government, after a long-continued series of men- 
“aces, has at last invaded our territory, and shed 
‘the blood of our fellow-citizens on our own soil,” 
This opinion I am proud to say was concurred in 
by a large majority of this House at this session, 
and by Congress at the last. | 

In his last annual Message will also be found 
this language: ‘The Texas which was ceded to 
* Spain by the Florida treaty, in 1819, embraced 
“all the country now claimed by the State of Tex- 
“as between the Nueces and the Rio Grande. The | 
‘republic of Texas always claimed this river as her | 
“western boundary, and in her treaty made with Santa 
< Ana, in May, 1836, he recognised it as such. This 
Savas the Texas which, by the act of our Congress of 
© December 29th, 1845, was admitted as one of the | 
¢ States of our Union.” Such, sir, are the just and 
magnanimous sentiments of the President in regard | 
to the rights of Texas—sentiments which entitle | 
him to the gratitude instead of the censure of every 
true-hearted Texan. You may rest assured, Mr. | 
Chairman, that Texas is not yet recreant to dem- į 
ocratic men and democratic measures, and every 
attempt made to alienate her affections from the 
man in favor of whose election nearly every heart 
in Texas beat, will prove futile and unavailing. 

‘With these preliminary remarks, which I should | 
have made at an earlier day but for the difficulty | 
of obtaining the floor, I will now proceed to the 
discussion of the question involved in the amend- | 
ment proposed by the honorable gentleman from | 
Pennsylvania, (Mr. Witaor.] And here, sir, let l 
me recur to a page in the instructive history of the | 
past, for it has been well said that ‘thistory is phi- į 
losophy teaching by example.” We are told there j 
that the Cantons of Switzerland, after the termina- į 
tion of a Jong and successful war, were near dis- | 
solving their confederacy by a contention about | 
the spoils of victory; but we, more foolish than | 

| 
t 


they, are about, if not to dissolve this Union, at 
least to weaken the sacred bonds of affection that 
bind us together, and that have made the name of 
an American citizen honored and respected in the 
remotest corners of the earth, by quarrellingabout 


in Mexico. 
We are now, Mr. Chairman, in the midst of a 
war with a foreign Power. But, whatis a thousand | 
times more to be dreaded than a war with any for- į 
eign Power, the progress of this debate has shown | 
that we are at war with ourselves, Our arms are | 
invincible, and victory will perch on our banners |! 
when contending with a foreign foe; but when our | 
arms are turned against ourselves, liberty itself 
must bleed and constitutional Government perish, | 


-secure its destruction. 


Would to God that my eyes had never beheld the | 


suicidal spectacle, which has been exhibited since 
the agitation of this question! Would that the 
most dangerous of all parties, that founded on sec- 
tional and geographical considerations, had never 
reared its horrid front within these walls! Who 
does not imagine that he can almost now hear from 
the lips of that sacred form (the portrait of Wash- 
ington) looking down upon us with a countenance 
of heavenly benignity, ‘frown upon the first dawn- 
ing of every attempt to alienate any portion of our 
country from the rest, or to enfeeble the sacred ties 
which link together the various parts??? How sad 
are my feelings now, when compared with those 


| which animated my bosom, when a little more 


than a year ago I entered under the banner of the 
‘one star” the folds of this glorious Union. Then 
all was resplendent with the brightness of hope. 
The people of Texas felt that they were returning 
as from a temporary exile, into the bosom of a 
Confederacy whose bonds were never to be sun- 
dered. In assenting to the overtures of annexa- 
tion proffered to them by the voice of the Ameri- 
ean people, they were actuated by no selfish feel- ` 
ings of interest, but their hearts first prompted what 
their judgments afterwards approved. They im- 
agined that concord and harmony would forever 
pervade a Union cemented by the blood of your 
and their fathers; and yet they have already heard 
the jarring sounds of discord foreboding direful 
consequences in regard to its perpetuity. 

However anxious different gentlemen may be 
for the paternity of the amendment under consid- 
eration, I envy not the fame of the successful com- 
petitor for its meretricious honors, Although one 
gentleman from New York, [Mr. Grover,] at the 
last session, advised its introduction, another gen- 
tleman, from Ohio, [Mr. Braixxeruorr,] wrote it,” 
and a third gentleman, from New York, [Mr. 
Preston Kiwa,] at this session, attempted, under 
cover of a ‘ personal explanation,” to appropriate 
its fancied thunder,—yet it will go down to poster- 
ity as the amendment of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. The‘ Wilmot proviso” will continue | 
to be its name; but notwithstanding the solicitude 
which the honorable gentleman exhibited for his 
offspring at the opening of this discussion, I have 
not the least doubt that it will die, ‘‘ unwept, un- 
honored, and unsung.’? 

If I believed in omens, l would think it no favor- 
able augury for the safety of his bantling, that on 
Monday last—the day set for the commencement 
of the discussion of this subject—the usual invo- 
cation of Divine Grace made at that desk by our 
appointed Chaplain was not heard! I believe it 
will die—if not in this House, in another stage of 
its existence—from indications already given by 
northern gentlemen, upon this floor and else- 
where; and because I believe there is yet sufficient 
independence and regard for the Constitution left to 
Tt will not do to tell us, as 
was done by an honorable gentleman from New 


i| York, [Mr. Grover,] that this amendment is ne- 


cessary ‘to satisfy the great northern mind.” Did 
the regiment of volunteers which had lately gone 
from New York, and the two regiments which had. 
so recently gone from Pennsylvania, require any 
“ satisfaction’’ of this character? No, sir. They 
marched with alacrity to the field of danger, thus 
furnishing a rebuke to the slander, that, before the 
men of the North would be willing to fight for the 
cause of their country, they must first know what 
was to become of the territory they might perma- 
nently win from the enemy. They went to bat- 
tle, not for land, but to uphold the honor of their 
country. 

I have no doubt, Mr. Chairman, that we will 
acquire territory as a result of this war. -. It.1s ne- 
cessary to the vindication of our rights that indem- 
nity should be made us for spoliations on the prop- 
erty of our citizens, perpetrated long before the 
commencement of this war, and for the expenses 


‘incurred by hostilities originating with Mexico, 


after she had rejected our profers of a peaceful 
negotiation; and if she has no other means of set- 
tlement, (and I believe she has not,) the acquisi- 
tion of territory must be the result. But should 
this proposed amendment be adopted as a part of 
the policy of this country, all hopes of acquiring 
territory in that quarter are gone forever. ‘The 
South would never consent, under such a state of 
things, to add any territory to what we now pos- 
sess: The Whigs, north and south, are opposed 
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to the acquisition of any territory. In proof of this, 
I might refer to their frequent declarations here; to 
a bill some time since endeavored to be introduced 


| 


by the gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Srernens,] || 


and to the following extract from an amendment 
offered to a bill similar to this by the honorable 
Senator from Georgia, [Mr. Berrren,].in the other 
end of this Capitol: f 
“That the war with Mexico ought not to be prosecuted 
by this Government with any. view to the dismemberment of 
that republic, or to the acquisition by conquest of any portion | 
of her territory.” . | 
The Whigs, then, under any circumstances, if |! 
- we are permitted to judge from their declarations, | 
will go against the acquisition of territory; and if |! 
you adopt the principles of this amendment as the 
settled policy of the Government, every southern 
Representative, not utterly recreant to his duty to his 


i 
if 
i 
ji 


| should be left open to all under the guaratees and 


constituents, will be compelled to pursue a similar | 
course, and then there will be but a small number | 
left to advocate the further acquisition of territory. 
And thus those Democrats who support this pro- 
viso, if successful, will effectually prostrate the 
Administration of their choice; for the country | 
would hardly sustain any Administration that |; 
would terminate a war “ without indemnity forthe |: 
past and security for the future. ”? ii 
I shall endeavor, Mr. Chairman, to discuss this 
question with all good temper and good feeling. | 


j 
1 
{ 
i 
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Born at the North and fostered by the South, I|! 
have no other feeling than an undivided affection |, 
for the whole Union. Who can forget the place || 


of his nativity? Who could prove faithless to the 
cherished land of his adoption? But it is my || 
duty to speak out fearlessly the truth. I consider 
this amendment as totally inopportune and singu- |} 
larly out of place. There may be “a time and a | 
place” for all things, but this is neither the time nor | 
the place for agitating a question that must shake | 
this Union to its centre. Our foreign difficulties 
ought to be first settled before we raise domestic || 
ones. The enemy of our country ought to be met 


i (however differently they might talk now) express- | 


i 
i 
| 
| 


i ‘convenient speed, and without causing any de- 


and effectually humbled, before we stir up internal || 
strife (if it must come) among ourselves, ji 

But however ill-timed may have been the entry 
of this bantling on the political stage, it is not) 
more so than are its features deformed and mis- |i 
shapen. Injustice is marked upon its front, and |; 
degradation to the South, or disunion, must follow | 


its fatal adoption. It cannot be otherwise! When- |: 


ever the freemen of the South shall submit to po- | 
litical disfranchisement, they will prove them- 
selves “degenerate sons of noble-sires,”’ and unfit 
to be free. 
ciates of freemen, and they would only secure the 
contempt of those who inflicted the injury. But 
this they will never do. Dearly as they love the |: 
Union, proudly as they rally under the star-span- į; 
gled~banner to meet their country’s foe by sea or 
by land, they would perish in the last ditch before 
they would yield one tithe of their constitutional 
rights and their blood-bought privileges! You 
may out vote them, you may bear them down at 
the ballot-box, or by your voices in this Hall, 
but they will still have left freedom’s legacy, stout | 
hearts and strong arms, to work out their political 
salvation. : 

I do not make these remarks by way of menace | 
or threat. Such an attempt is the farthest possible | 
from my thoughts. Thank God, the people of 
every portion of this wide-spread Confederacy, 
are brave ané totally above all influence from fear. į 
The “f northern mind” could be reached, not by 
an appeal to their fears, but to their patriotic feel- 
ings, and to those historic events which made, 
and I humbly trast in the providence of God, not- 
withstanding the clouds that sometimes over- 
shadow our path, will, for ages, preserve us a | 
united people. I have made them for the purpose | 


of awakening the perhaps slumbering patriot 


everywhere, in order that his voice may come up |} 


trumpet-tongued to stimulate his Representative to | 
the discharge of his duty to the whole country, | 
and to give his ‘aid and comfort” to the friends 
of that legacy bequeathed us by our fathers. 

Qur constitutional Union, Mr. Chairman, was 
based upon compromise, and by compromise alone 
can it be preserved. But when you depart from 
this principle; when you take the lion’s share of 
the common stock, and appropriate it to one por- 

` tion of the Union, and leave nothing for the other, 
you at once destroy that equality which is the basis 
ww 


They would no longer be the fit asso- |; 


: Relations, [Mr. C. J. INGERSoLL,] that “the ultra 


} 
j 
{ 
i 
{ 
| 
i 


| new soil to which it has been transplanted, its iv- | 


| ing very clearly the foreign origin of this mischiev- 


of all lasting unions. And whatis the proposition 
of the honorable gentleman from Pennsylvania? 
Where is that “ neutrality” on the subject of sla- 


very, so warmly contended for by that gentleman? n 


What “neutrality” is there in a scheme that pro- 
vides that all the spoils of victory, though won by 
the common blood and common treasure of both 
North and South, should be open to the enjoy- 
ment of the North alone? Was there not-real neu- 
trality.in what is contended for by the South, that 
the territory won by the joint exertions of all 


compromises of the Constitution ? 

But this amendment is not.the offspring of equal- 
ity. Itsays to the South, “Thus far shalt thou go, 
and no further.” It substantially says to the South, | 
that her citizens shall not remove into any portion | 
of the territory, their blood or their treasure may 
assist in acquiring, but they must remain within | 
their present limits; or, if they go there, they must |) 
not take with them property guarantied to them by 
the Constitution. Yes, sir, property guarantied to the 
South by the great compromises of the Federal Consti- 
tution. 1 trust, sir, Í shall not shock the nerves of 


‘his lovely seat at Murwell Hill. Mr. Fox, the anti-cotnaw 
t orator, and James Haughton were with us. . The dissohdion 
‘ of the American Union, as the. gigantic foe of liberty, thevight 
‘ of the British people to promote this object, and the dutyof all 
‘friends of freedom to organize a league against slaveholdin: 
© Governments, were prominent topics of our conversation,’ 

And so, sir, the right of the British people to effect 
| a dissolution of the American Union is boldly asserted 
by an American Abolitionist, and concurred in by his 
British confederates! Who can read such language 
without feeling the blush of shame mantling on: his 
cheek, that America should have ever given birth 
to such a bastard and traitorous son? 

Itis not my intention to discuss the question of 
slavery in the abstract.. If wrong it be, itis enough 
for me to know that. the people of the South: are in 
no way answerable for that wrong. They found 
it existing amongst them without any agen¢cy on 
their part; and if they were disposed to-abolish it, 
it could not be done, except in the lapse.of time, 
without consequences of the most awful character. 
That it was introduced into the American colonies 
by the agency of the British Government, and éven 
against the remonstrances of those colonies, history 


any sensitive gentleman in applying the word pro- 
perty to slaves. In 1783, the British Government || litical dissolution and ultimate ruin in this Republic, 
are the sons of those who entailed slavery upon the 
colonies. And the place where these foreign in- 
| cendiaries receive the greatest support, the city of 
Boston, (I by no means intend to implicate any- 
thing like a majority of her citizens,) furnished the 
first individual, James Smith, a: Boston. merchant, 
who in 1645 imported slaves into: the: American 
colonies. I make this assertion.on the authority 
of George Bancroft, a Massachusetts historian. 
The advocates of the proposed amendment, if l 
understand correctly their position, base their con- 
stitutional right to pass it on See. 4, Art. 4, of the 
Constitution of the United States, which is as fol- 
lows: ‘* The Congress shall have power to dispose 
t of and make all needful rules and regulations re- 
€ specting the terrritory and other property belong- 
‘ing to the United States.’? And here, let me re- 
mark, how cautiously this grant of power is made; 
| and how Jatitudinarian must be the construction that 
would warrant, under such a grant, the adoption of 


In the treaty of | 


ly recognised slaves os property. 
peace of 1783, between Great Britain and the Uni- 
ted States, signed by D. Hartley, on the part of | 


i 


the British Government, and John Adams, Ben- }} 


jamin Franklin, and John Jay, on the part of the | 
United States, (all northern men.) will be found this | 
language : “ His Britannic Majesty shall, with all |! 


‘struction, or carrying away any negroes or other pro- 
* perty of the American inhabitants, withdraw all his 
‘armies, garrisons, and fleets, from the said United 
€ States.” This treaty, recognising slaves as pro- 
perty, was ratified by the British Government, and 
was voted for bv avery northern representative in 
Congress, consisting of the following members: | 
Mr.Foster, of New Hampshire; Messrs.Gerry, Pa- | 
tridge, and Osgood, of Massachusetts; Messrs. El- 
Jery and Howell, of Rhode Island; Messrs. Sher- 
man andWadsworth, of Connecticut; Mr. Beatty, | 
of New Jersey; and Messrs. Mifflin, Hand, and | 
Morris, of Pennsylvania. 
John Jay designating slaves. as property, whose 
character and sentiments were referred to with so 
much approbation and complacency by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, [Mr. Winruror,] upon 
another question, (the war of 1812,) and Mr. Mor- 
ris, of Pennsylvania, whose opinions, expressed 
in the Federal Convention, formed a text for the 
gentleman from New York, [Mr. Ratusun,] from 
which he yesterday lectured northern Represent- 
atives who dared to do their duty. 

It had been well said by the able and distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on Foreign 


opposition to slavery was not an American senti- | 
ment.” It is an exotic; and if it flourish in the į 


fluence will be as disastrous as that of the deadly 
upas. It was not even a British sentiment, as I have | 
shown, in 1783. In the convention which framed 
our Constitution, the North looked upon slaves as | 
so entirely possessing the character of property, | 
that they were for a long time unwilling that they || 
should be considered in any respect in the light of |) 
persons in fixing the basis of congressional repre- : 
sentation, until, at last, the difficulty was settled by 
the three-fifths basis, as it now stood—giving slaves 
the mixed character of persons and property. This 
sentiment had arisen since the carly and better days 
of our republic, and was looked to as the last re- 
sort of the advocates of monarchy to overthrow 
the noblest Government ever erected by man. || 
We had shown in our revolutionary war and the ' 
war of 1812, “the might that slumbers in a free- 
man’s arm;’’ and unless this last effort of foreign 
abolitionism did the work which British steel could | 
not do, our republic would be perpetual. And 
here, Mr. Chairman, permit me to read an ex- | 
tract clipped from a respectable newspaper, show- 


ous movement: 
« OBJECTS OF AboLitionists.—Henry C. Wright, a lead- i 


dated at London, which has been published in the ¢ Nationa! | 


i 
Anti-Slavery Standard,’ in which lie says: H 


« ¢ Last Sunday we all spent with William Ashhurst at ! 


| 


ing Abolitionist from Boston, has recently written a letter |! 


will bear her testimony. Those very foreigners 


| who now met and caballed to sow the seeds of po- 


|| this amendment! The Constitution, in granting to 
Here, then, we have | 


Congress power over the District of Columbia and 
places purchased from the States for the erection of 
‘s forts, magazines, arsenals, and dock yards,” uses 
the language, that ‘* Congress shall_.have power to 
exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever 
over such district and such places;”? whereas, in 
regard to the territory of the United States, they 
are only authorized to *‘make all needful rules and, 
regulations.” Mark the strong distinction in the 
grants of power! In the first grant, how full and 
comprehensive! In the second, how limited and re- 
stricted! In the one case, it is exclusive legislative 
power; in the other, a mere right to dispose of and 
to make needful rules and regulations; evidently al- 
luding to such rulesand regui&tions as may be neces- 
sary to carry into effect the power granted of dispos- 
ing of said territory. Let us look further into the 
terms of this grant of power. Congress has power 
to make all ‘needful rules and regulations.” Will 
it be said that the framers of the Constitution could. 
have intended that such a stretch of power as is 
contained in this amendment was a ‘needful rule 2”? 
Could men representing slave States in that con- 
vention (for New York then had 25,000 slaves, 
and New Jersey 15,000, and indeed every State 
but one had then slaves within its limits) have im- 
agined that such a rule as this is was a rule ‘* need- 
fal? in its character? The supposition cannot be 
maintained. But this grant is confined in its terms 
to ‘territory belonging to the United States.” 
Does this territory upon which we now propose to 
plant this restriction “belong to the United States ?*” 
‘What says the amendment? It expressly applies 
to “territory which shall heregfier be: acquired by 


“or annexed to the United States.” Again, it Is 


only in regard to territory:or other property belong- 
ing to the United States that we are authorized to 
make ‘‘ needful rules and regulations;” and yet 
under this grant we are asked to make rules and 
regulations in regard to property not belonging to 
the United States, but which belongs to individuals. 
You are asked to say, that if a slave goes to this 
| territory, he is free; and thus you are directly le- 
i gislating in regard to property belonging to individ- 


i uals, and ‘not tò the United States! Such-is the 


ase 
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sandy foundation upon which the advocates of this 
restriction have built! : 
-L hold in my hand; Mr. Chairman, a speech de- 
livered in this House on the 16th of last January, 
by: an honorable gentleman from Maine, [Mr. 
Hamun, jin which occurs this extraordinary: lan- 
guage—extraordinary, considering that. it comes 
from one of. the strattest of the sect of restriction- 
ists. *-Californiaand other territories (says he) 
“to which a declaratory law may apply, are now 
‘ free. By the law of nations, then, the momenta 
* slave treads upon their soil he becomes free. Sla- 
"very, then, must exist there, if at all, in viola- 
* tion, utter violation of law. . Jt cannot exist except 
‘ by positive enactment. A declaratory law of Con- 
‘gress, then, will only affirm the la@w of nations 
‘and prevent a violation of that law.”’ If slavery 
cannot exist in California and other territories now 
free ‘without a positive enactment,” let me ask, 
where is the propriety of agitating this question ? 
Is the South asking this House for any “ positive 
enactment 2’?. Does she ask the North for her aid, 
legislative or otherwise, to spread her domestic 
institutions? Never! She has not done so. She 
will not do so. All that she asks is, that you “‘let 
it alone,’’ as the Constitution has fixedit. Let me 
again ask, why attach to this billan amendment in 
the nature of a brand upon all who reside south of 
‘s Mason. and Disxon’s line??? Cui bono? Will 
nothing be conceded to harmony? nothing to the 
pride and feelings of a powerful and patriotic sec- 
tion of this Confederacy? Let me quote again 
from the ‘‘Father-of his Country,” if, in the new 
lights that have arisen to guide modern statesmen, 
his “ parting advice” has not become stale and 
unpalatable: “ You cannot shield yourselves too 
‘much against the jealousies and heart-burnings 
‘which spring from geographical discriminations: 
‘ they tend to render alien to each other those who 
‘ought to be bound together. by fraternal affec- 
t tion.’*-—[ Washington’s Farewell Address. 

But the gentleman from Maine, (Mr. Hamutn,] 
while he says that slavery, without ‘a positive 
enactment,” could not exist in California, except 
Jn utter violation of law, says also that a declara- 

tory. law of Congress will prevent a violation of 
that: law, (the law of nations.) What, sir! will 
not individuals who violate one law, violate two 
oradozen? How will this declaratory law prevent 
a violation of another law? Are there any penal- 
ties in this amendment that are wanting in the 
laws of nations? Is there any penalty at all in 
this amendment; or was there any in the North- 
western ordinance, or the Missouri compromise 
_act? None whatever. 
to show up the fallacy of such reasoning. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. WiL- 
mor] said, that when his proviso was adopted by 
this House, at the last session of Congress, the 
South acquiesced in its adoption. This [ utter! 
deny. There was not a southern member on this 
floor whose name ætood recorded in its favor. 
They voted against it toa man; and when it was 
attached to a bill sin ilar to the one now under 
consideration, they voted against the bill itself, on 
account of the proviso, although without that pro- 
viso the southern Democrats would have generally 
given it their support. And I might also here 
yemark, that some northern members who had 
„eyen spoken against the bill—among others the 


gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Winrnrop]— | 


were so enamored of the amendment, that when 
incorporated with it, they turned round and gave 
the bill their cordial support, 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Wi- 
mor] seemed indignant that the South should not 
submit to the decision of a majority of the Demo- 
crats, as expressed at the last session of Congress 
on his proviso, as if blows would be received from 
a Democratic hand with more forbearance than 
from any other source! I can tell that gentleman 
that he knows little of human nature if he does not 
know that the dearer the friend the more terrible 
is felt the injury he may inflict, and the more bit- 
terly will it be resented. But the gentleman is 
slightly mistaken as to his premises. The Demo- 
cratic majority of this House happened at the last 
session to vote against his proviso; and as he has.ac- 
cused the South of what he himself and his friends 
have been guilty, itremains to be seen whether, 
having discovered his error, he will take his own 
advice, and abandon hisamendment. Consistency 


But I have not time further | 


political power. 


| tury, expounded the Constitution of our country, 
i with an ability and integrity never equalled ! 


| signed that law to the hissing execrations of their 


i and Missouri, repudiate both her sons, ‘* Tippeea- | 


| ity of 13,000 to General Harrison? General Har- 


is, indeed, a jewel; and a conformity of action to 
advice inspires confidence in the. sincerity and in- 
tegrity of the adviser. — 

I will now, sir, pay my respects to the gentle- 
man from. New York, [Mr. Rarnson,] who im- 
meédiately preceded me in this discussion. That 
gentleman formally proposed to the southern Repre- 
sentatives on this floor, that “if they would agree 
to amend the Constitution, so as to strike out the || 
compromise feature of the three-fifths slave repre- | 
sentation, he would be willing that the South might 
take their slaves into the new territory in whatever | 
numbers they might think proper.” It seems, then, 
that he does not oppose slavery because it is an 
evil, either social or political; not because it was a 
curse to the free population amongst which it ex- ; 
isted, as contended by the gentleman from Indiana, | 
{Mr. Perrit;] not because it was a sin; not at all; |! 
but simply because it was to the South an element of 
I would ask the members of this 
House upon all. sides; I would ask the country, | 
whether this proposition does not prove the trath 
of the remarks on this subject, made by my friend, 
the able, independent, and patriotic member from 
New York, [Mr. Srrone,] that the agitation of 
this question was a mere scramble for political 
power.. And will the country tolerate the agitation 
of such a question for such purposes, at atime like ! 
this, so near the close of the session, when so many | 
important measures are necessary to be brought 
forward to secure the comfort of our soldiers, the | 
credit of the Government, and the triumph of our | 
arms? The gentleman complained that the South 
had too many Presidents, too many judges, and 
too many Speakers of the House of Representatives! 
And is it a good reason, because the South may 
have been somewhat more honored by the confi- 
dence of the American people than our brethren of 
the North, that their feelings should now be out- 
raged, and the ligaments of the Union weakened? 
It is true, the South has had a majority of the most 
important offices; but while she held the majority 
of the offices, the North, through the agency of 
the United States Bank, the protective tariff, the 
internal improvement system, and the funding of 
the public debt, had secured to herself the lion’s 
share of the finances of this Union. Virginia has 
had, thus far, more than her due proportion of the 
Presidents of the United States; but let it not pe 
forgotten that she is literally ‘the mother of 
3° that she gave to her 


States and of statesmen; 
sister States a Washington-—*“ first in war, firstin 
peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen;”? 
a Henry, to thunder in the very ears of tyranny | 
the inalienable rights of man; a Jefferson to draft 
the charter of our independence, ‘inestimable to | 
us and formidable to tyrants” throughout the 
world; and a Marshall, who, for a third of a cen- 


Let | 
it be remembered, too, to her lasting honor, that 
she never asked nor received any portion of Fed- 
eral patronage, in the shape of what she believed 
unconstitutional expenditures of the public money | 
—internal improvements; but, like her own Har- 
per’s Ferry eagle, ‘towering in her pride of | 
place,” she nobly refused the boon! She, alone, | 
of the original thirteen, never deserted the Demo- | 
cratic flag in a Presidential election; and when the | 
liberty of speech and of the press was invaded by | 
the ‘Sedition law,” her resolutions of 98 con- 


contemporaries and posterity. Itis to these causes, 
more than to any other, that she owed her political 
elevation and unrivalled fame. ‘ Principles not | 
men?’ has everbeen her motto. Did shenot, in 1840, | 
backed by South Carolina, Alabama, Arkansas, , 


noe and Tyler too,” and adhere to the fortunes of | 
New York’s favorite son, (Martin Van Buren,) 
while New York deserted him, and gave a major- 


rison, too, was opposed to such a provision as this | 
under consideration; for we ave told by a friend of |; 
this amendment [Mr..Perrrr, of Indiana] that, | 
when Governor of Indiana, he used all his influ- 
ence to prevent the anti-slavery provision in the 
Northwestern ordinance from having any appli- į 
cation to that Territory. And yet, New York now |; 
complains that the South had too much political jj 


power, and too many of the offices in the Federal | 
Government. ; Mn i 


; tion; 


Mr. GORDON. New York makes no such 


| pitiful complaints. 


Mr. KAUFMAN (resuming.) One of her Rep 


resentatives [Mr. Rarusun] had, and, as far as 


he was concerned, by the proposal he offered in re- 
gard to the slave representation, and the enumera- 
tion he made of high offices held by the South, 
gave conclusive evidence that opposition to slavery 
with him was purely a question of federal and poli- 
tical power. The northern or free States have 


| now a majority of forty-four votes in the electoral 


colleges; and on the admission of Wisconsin, they 
will have a majority of forty-eight votes over.the 
South; and if, with that predominancy of numbers, 
they cannot sustain their sons against southern 
competitors, it would be a libel on the North to 
intimate that anything but superior qualifications 
and superior claims in the southern candidates 
insured them northern preference. Yes, sir, the 
North had now the political power, and she would 
continue to have it. And how did the free States 
get the political ascendency? It is an interesting 
fact, Mr. Chairman, that they are indebted for that 
power to the magnanimity and uncalculating gen- 
erosity. of Virginia. Never dreaming of future 
consequences, she ceded to the United States the 
Northwestern Territory, now formed into the States 
of ‘Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and, I may 
add, Wisconsin; and never thinking of any con- 
sideration but kindness to the slave, who required, 
for his comfort, a milder climate than the North- 
western Territory, she agreed, by the vote of alt 
her Representatives in the Congregs of the United 
States, viz: Messrs. Grayson, Carrington, and 
Richard Henry Lee, to that provision in the North- 
western Ordinance, which forever prohibited sla- 
very in said Territory. Indeed, every southern 
Representative in the Congress of the United States, 
and every northern member, except Mr. Yates, 
from New York, (then a slave State,) voted for 
this ordinance. The South thus unanimously agreed 
to give the free States a territory and a power 
which, unless her magnanimity should awaken a 
perhaps slumbering feeling of gratitude in the 
osoms of the northern Representatives, and par- 
ticularly those from the States formed out of Vir- 
ginia’s magnificent donation, may enable them to 
weaken the South, and endanger her security. It 
is for the Representatives of the North to say 
whether this gift of Virginia is to be an instrument 
in the hands of a northern Delilah, to shear the 
South of the locks of her strength, and thus to 
endanger this glorious edifice of freedom, whose 
sudden rise and beautiful proportions are the won- 
der and admiration of the whole world. 
Notwithstanding the outery which has been 
made against the South upon this floor, yet- his- 
tory will show that the North has gradually en- 
croached upon the rights of the South, from the 
commencement of our Union to the present time; 
and this is the third act in the drama. In the 
course of my remarks connected with the Mis- 
souri compromise and the history of Texas, this 
position will be clearly established. 
_ When the Constitution of the United States went 
into operation, every State, but one, had slaves 
within its limits. It appears by the census of 1790, 
the first that was taken under the Constitution, 
that at this period, more than a year after the 
Government went into operation, New Hampshire 
had 158 slaves within her limits; Rhode Island 
952; Connecticut 2,759; Pennsylvarita 3,737; New 
Jersey 11,423; New York 21,324; while the State 
of Georgia had but 29,624. Massachusetts is the 
only exception, although it was not until the year 
1783, that it was positively known to the people of 
that Commonwealth whether slavery lawfully ex- 
isted there or not. Bradford, in the second volume 
of his History of Massachusetts, says, (pages 226 
and 227,) that “a judgment of the supreme judicial 
‘court in Massachusetts, in the course of this year 
‘ (1783) given in the county of Worcester, was a 
‘ final decision unfavorable to the existence of sla- 
‘very in Massachusetts.” 4 Many slaves,” says 
Mr. Bradford, *¢ were holden in bondage within 
the Province (of Massachusetts) until the Revolu- 
”? although, the writer continues to say, ‘ the 
‘odious and highly criminal traffic of human be- 
‘ings (the African slave-trade) was never allowed 
‘in Massachusetts.’? Itscems, then, slaves were 
held even in Massachusetts up to the time of: our 
Revolution, whether sanctioned by their laws or 
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not. I find by the Encyclopedia Americana, that 
even as late as 1832, the writer remarks that there 
“ are 2,246 slaves in New Jersey; 386 in Pennsyl- 
‘vania, and a few survivors of former timesin New 
“York, Connecticut, and Rhode Island.” Leav- 
ing out of the calculation the States of New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and Pennsylva- 
nia, on account of the small number of their slaves, 
it will be found that there were still eight of the 
original thirteen States which were slave States at 
the adoption of the Constitution of the United 
States. And now, how comes it that a Constitu- 
tion made by a majority of slave States can be so 
construed, without any alteration, as to strike a 
blow at the very institutions which existed in the 
States that created it? The proposition of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania is either violative of the 
Constitution, or the framers of that invaluable in- 


strument were not the sage men we have always | 


so fondly considered them. . 

In the progress of events a new empire is added 
to our Federal Union. 
by France in 1803. The opposition to this glori- 
ous measure being foiled by tne overwhelming 
voice of the American people, turned their batter- 


ies against the permission of slavery there. Un- | 
prepared for this attack when the State of Lou- | 


isiana was admitted in 1812, upon the applica- 
tion of Missouri, in the year 1818, for admission 
into the Union, the storm burst forth in all its 
fury. Yes, sir, although Missouri applied in the 
early part of 1818 for admission, it was not until 
the 26th of February, 1821, after many trials and 
dangers in her way, that her admission was con- 
summated. And what occurred, Mr. Chairman, 
during the clamor of opposition against thesadmis- 
sion. of Missouri into the Union? An immense 
territory was ceded to Spain to conciliate this north- 
ern influence, Texas—the State which I have the 
honor in part to represent, and the title of the Uni- 
ted States to which, in the language of John Quin- 
cy Adams, “was as clear as their title to the Island 
of Orleans’’—was ceded by this same Mr. Adams, 


then Secretary of State, to Spain, on the 22d of: 
February, 1819, in part, for the relinquishment of | 


the right of Spain to the territory of Oregon. Here 
was slave territory bargained away for free. It is 
true that the South obtained Florida, but what is 


Florida in comparison to the boundless and fertile | 
prairies of Texas, extending from the 26th to the į 
42d degree of north latitude, and six times as large | 


as Scotland and Ireland combined? Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not speak at random in saying that 
‘Texas was ceded to Spain partly to satisfy the 
feelings of opposition engendered towards the South 
by the agitation of the Missouri question. Ina 
letter from Mr. Monroe, who was President of the 
United States at, the time of this surrender, address- 
ed to General Jackson, dated May 23, 1820, apol- 
ogizing for this treaty, which may be found in 
vol. 67, Niles’s Register, pages 343-4, he says: 


« The Missouri question has excited feelings and raised 
difficulties which did not exist before. * * * * x 
Having long known the repugnance with which the eastern 
portion of our Onion, or rather some of those who have en- 
joyed its confidence, (for { do not think that the people 
themselves have any interest or wish of that kind,) have 
seen its aggrandizetnent to the West and South, I have been 
decidedly of opinion that we ought to be content with Flori- 
da for the present, and until the public opinion in that quarter 
shall be reconciled to any further change. I mention these 
circumstances to show you that our difficulties are not with 
Spain alone, bnt are likewise internal, proceeding from va- 
rious causes, which certain men are prompt to seize and 
turn to the account of their own ambitious views.” 


Here, sir, we have the statement of the (then) 


President of the United States of the causes which į 


led to the surrender of Texas. It was the ambi- 
tious views of northern or eastern politicians, (not 
of the people;) and the re-acquisition of Texas in 
1845, by the voice of the northern people, in op- 
position to northern politicians, secret circular men, 
and all, shows the propriety of the distinction 
made by President Monroe between the people and 
the politicians. 

But, sir, this surrender of Texas did not satisfy 
the eastern politicians. Missouri was not to be 
permitted to select for herself her own domestic 
institutions, and thus enjoy the rights guarantied 
by the Constitution to every State; but her applica- 
tion was to be rejected unless she abolished slavery 
then ‘existing within her limits. This difficulty 
“was, however, after a.protracted struggle, compro- 
mised, and, as the patriot trusted, forever; but the 


Louisiana is ceded to us | 


discussions of this session have shown how falla- 
cious are the best-founded hopes, when they con- 
flict with the ambitious views of politicians. The 
South finding they. were the weaker in numbers, 
agreed to what is-called the Missouri compromise, 
which is in these words: 


tory ceded by France to the United States under the name 
of Louisiana, which lies north of 38° 30! north latitude notin- 
eluded within the limits of the State, [of Missouri,] slavery 
and involuntary servitude, otherwise than in the punishment 
of crimes whereof the parties shall have been duly convicted, 
shall be, andis hereby, forever prohibited : Provided, always, 
‘That any person escaping into the same, from whom Jabor or 
service is lawfully claimed-in any State or Territory of the 
United States, such fugitive may be lawfully reclaimed and 
conveyed to the person claiming his or her labor or service 
as aforesaid.” 


(The line of 36° 30’ is the so 
the State of Missouri.) 


derance of political power inthe North. Itsecured 
one of the grand objects of the politicians, and, 


purpose already accomplished, to a point that will 
endanger the integrity of this Union. 


vocated the amendment now under consideration. 
It has been represented as a trick, a cheat upon the 
North; and its northern supporters have been held 
up to public condemnation as traitors to the sec- 
tion of country which they represented. Never 
was there a more totally unfounded statement 
made in the face of the world. It is a fact, that 


the one hundred and twenty-seven which the North 
then had in both Houses of Congress, voted against the 
Missouri compromise line. Does it not bear inter- 
nal evidence of its being a northern measure? Is 
it not concession and guarantee to the North, 
without any concession or guarantee at all to the 
South? But the object of this misrepresentation 
| isipalpable. It is now for the purposes of politi- 
cal power, (as has been openly avowed on this 
floor;) to make that unpopular which was put 
upon the South by northern votes, and acceded to 
by but a small majority of southern members, for 
the sake of conciliation, harmony, and with an 
earnest desire fur the preservation of the Union. 
Let us look into the imperishable record of this 
“ compromise,” and see whether it is deserving 
of being “ kept” by the American people. The 
South this day, as one man, stand up for its ob- 
servance; and it is for the men of the North to 
answer the fearful question propounded to them, 
Will you do likewise? Task the record—is the 
Missouri compromise of northern or southern ori- 
gin? Perhaps its paternity, if traced, may re- | 
vive that attachment for its offspring that is en- 
joined by a law of nature. Well, then, sir, it is 
of northern extraction. It was first proposed in 


{ 
Thomas, a Senator from the State of Ilinois, and | 
afterwards introduced into this House by Mr. | 


State of New York. As this compromise was the 
best that could be done for the South—as it seem- 
ed to secure some portion of the acquisitions made 
for the Union by her immortal son, Thomas Jef- 
| ferson, for the benefit of the South—we may say 
i how appropriately did it-come from a representa- 
; tive of the sovereignty of Hlinois!—a State which | 
‘had been yielded by Virginia to the North, and | 
which, with Indiana and Ohio, had given her the ! 
preponderance of political power ! 

And here, Mr. Chairman, I cannot refrain, as a | 
Representative of the South, from paying the trib- | 
ute of my respect to a distinguished son of Ilinois 
(Mr. Dovexass,] of this House, not only for his 
manly struggle in favor of the State I in part rep- 
resent, and allthe compromises of the Constitu- 


_ Alabama, [Mr. Darean,] to know whether any 
: one of them would stand by the Missouri compro 
: mise, he was the first to rise in his place and de- 


letter. It came appropriately, and with peculiar 
effect, from the Representative of a State which 
gave birth to the compromise, and showed 
that the spirit which originated it is not yet ex- 


“Sec. 8. Aud be it further enacted, That in all that terri: i 


uthern boundary of | 


This compromise forever secured the prepon- | 


that being attained, it is to be hoped that they will | 
not push their plans, originally conceived for a! 


This compromise, Mr. Chairman, has been bit- | 
terly denounced by many gentlemen who have ad- || 


only seven members from the northern States, out of: 


: tion, but for the fearless and patriotic manner in | 
which, when the North was eloquently appealed | 
to, early in the session, by the able gentleman from |, 


clare that he would abide by it in its spirit and | 


T; 


| to a higher sphere, in the other end of this:Capitol, 
i| where he will supply the place, as-he has. iHastra- 
ted the principles, of the author ofthe. Missouri 
compromise. : 
And I would be doing injustice to. my feelings 
| were I not to return my thanks to another distin- 
| guished son of Illinois, [Mr. McCierwawp,] and 
| to a distinguished Representative, (Mr. C. J. Ix- 
| GERSOLL,] of my native State, Pennsylvania, which 
|| is now, and always has been; among the foremost 
i to rush to her country’s standard, for. the prompt 
i; manner in which they disavowed the apparenily ex 
cathedra remarks of the gentleman from. New York, 
[Mr. Grover,] in regard to the course that north-- 
ern members would pursue upon the question now 
| under consideration. There is a number of other 
|i gentlemen from the North who, when the time 
i comes, will not be found wanting in their duty to 
themselves and their country, notwithstanding the 
i denunciations so improperly promised them from 
|| theirconstituents by the gentleman from New York, 
{Mr. Grover,} and the gentleman from Maine,[Mr. 
Hamuiy.] Those gentlemen will find that they are 
i much mistaken when they suppose that all the mem- 
i! bers of this House come here to vote. merely'to se- 
‘cure their reélection, or to cater toand foster pre- 
l| judices fatal to the perpetuity of this Union, and 
|! violative of those principles of equality and justice 
i| which He at the basis of our Constitution. : 
|| When the Missouri compromise was adopted, 
i| there were twenty-two States in the Union, eleven 


j| free States and eleven slave States, and of course 
‘| the representation in the Senate was equal, with a 
i northern Vice President, (Daniel D. Tompkins, 
1 of New York;) while, in the House of Represent- 
‘i atives, the North had one hundred and five mem- 
i| bers, and the South kad but eighty-one; giving a 
i| majority of twenty-four to the North. And yet 
l; the Missouri compromise was adopted in the Sen- 
|! ate by 34 ayes, to 10 noes; and in the House by 
i| ayes 134, noes 42. Every Senator from the free 
|! States, except the two from Indiana, voted for the 
|| Missouri compromise line; and every member 
i from the free States in the House of Represent- 
| atives, except three from Massachusetts, | one 
j from New Hampshire, and one from New: York, | 
| also voted the same way. And whilst.we find:the 
| northern members voting with such extraordinary 
| unanimity in favor of this measure now. repudiated 
i by so many of their successors, we find such men 
las Samuel Smith, of Maryland; Louis McLane,~ 
lof Delaware; Floyd and Nelson, of Virginia; 
(| Lewis Williams, of North Carolina; Joel Craw- 
i ford and Cuthbert, of Georgia; William R. King, 
|! of Alabama; Richard M. Johnson, of Kentucky, 


ij and Williams, of Tennessee: southern men of such 


j 
| 
i 
i 
i 
| 
i 
f 


| the United States Senate by the Hon. Jesse B. | ed by majorities, although shall, from the South 
[i 


Storrs, a very distinguished member from the |i It is an interesting fact, that this Missouri compro- 


pendence; and which opened the way for the re- 
i newal of that compromise by the American people 
themselves in regard to Texas, for the Missouri 
compromise now constitutes a part of the consti- 
tution of her State, the only State in the Union of 
which that can be said.» ; 

I have stated that every Senator from the. free 
States, except the Senators from Indiana, voted in 
favor of this compromise. Among them were Ri- 
: fus King, then a Senator from New York, and for: 
: merly a Representative of Massachusetts in the 
: Federal Convention, which framed the. Constitu- 
‘tion of the United States, and’ one -of the most 

irenuous of the Missouri restrictionists; and Har- 
rison Gray Otis, Senator from Massachusetts, who, 
as late as 1835, made Fanueil Hall ring with his 
eloquent denunciations against the mad crusade 
of Abolitionism carried on against the venerated 
: Constitution of our country. And yet, is it not 
| strange that a compact ratified with such extraor- 
dinary ‘unanimity by the whole North and acqui- 
esced In by a majority of the South, should so soon 
be repudiated by'a majority of the North? Whata 
sudden change has come over the spirit of the north- 


‘| 


f 
i 
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cera dream!: Is the present generation wiser and bet- 
ter than their immortal. ancestors, the framers and 
protectors of the glorious Constitution under which 
we live?’ An honorable member from. Massachu- 
setts, (Mr; ‘Wixrurop,].in his speech made a few 
weeks since, on the subject of slavery in any ter- 
-ritory that might be acquired, at the same. time 
avowing his opposition to the acquisition of any 
more territory, and: thus virtually disavowing the į 
policy of our securing indemnity for the expenses 
of the war and the payment of acknowledged dues 
-owing to us bythe Mexican Government, said: “L 
t have no'time to discuss the subject of slavery on 
“this occasion, nor should I desire to discuss it in 
‘this connexion if I had more time. But I must 
t not omita few plain words on the momentous 
_ tissue which has now been raised. I speak for 
t Massachusetts—1 believe I speak the sentiments 
“of all New England and of many other States out 
‘of New England—when I say that, upon this 
‘question, our minds are made up. So far as we 
‘have power: to control political events, we are re- 
“golved that theré shall be no farther extension of 
‘ the territory of this Union subject to the institu- 
“tions of slavery. This. is not a maiter to argue 
© about with us: My honorable friend from Georgia 
t [Mr ‘Poomss] must pardon me if I do not enter 
“inte any question with him whether such a policy 
“be equal or just.’ And so, sir, as far as the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts is concerned, the South 
is to be robbed of her rights by the strong arm of 
political power; and the blow is not to be soften- 
ed even by a single word of conciliation or reason į 
for such course. Their minds are made up ! This 
is not a question to argue about with them ! 
to be struck without even being heard! Such lan- | 
guage, sir, from the immediate Representative of 
the cradle of American liberty is calculated to | 
awaken feelings of indignation in every southern 
‘bosom, and to make the Representatives of the 
people pause before they leap into the awful chasm 
yawning before them, Does it not show the grasp- 
ing and wnserupulous character of political power, 
that. its morbid appetite grows with what it feeds 
cov, and. that, concessions only whet the desire for 
further encroachments upon the weak? 
i But; Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Maine, 
Mr. Hamuin,] the gentleman from New York, 
Mr, Grover,] and the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 
wron,] say that the Missouri compromise line 
has nothing to do with the territory hereafter to be 
acquired; that it only applied to the country then | 
belonging to the United States. This is a distinc- 
tion made, as Mr. Monroe would say, by the poli- 
ticians, and not by the people of the North. Itis 
the absurd construction of alaw which sacrifices 
the spirit to the letter. If the country east of the 
Rio Grande, and south of thirty-six and a half de- | 
grees north latitude, should be permitted to choose 


We are || 


from New York, [Mr. Kme,] in his. “ personal 

explanation,” made to this House on January 5th, 

1847, “ that every inch of Texas was yielded tosla- 

very??? He should have said, that every inch of Tex- 

as north of 36° 30' was guaraniied to freedom, while 

south of that line the people were left free to choose. 

- For this provision in the annexation resolutions, 

the gentleman from New York [Mr. Grover] and I 

believe the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Hamu] 

voted, in obedience to the will of the people of New 

York and Maine, expressed in 1844. Here, then, 

they went beyond the territory belonging to the Uni- 

ted States at the time of the adoption of the Missouri 

compromise. But in answer to this, it is said that 

slavery existed in Texas, and that it existed in the 

territory purchased under the name of Louisiana, 

but that it does not exist in California. It is true 

that slavery did exist in some parts of Texas and 

of the Louisiana Territory, but no slavery existed 

north of 34° in Texas, and consequently none in 

that immense territory lying between the Red river 

and Arkansas south of 36° 30’, west of the State 

of Arkansas, which, by the votes of those gentle- 

men, were thrown open to slavery. According to 

their doctrines now advanced, they should. have 

made a new compromise line, and fixed it at 34° 
north latitude. But this is evidently an. after- 

thought, and a desire to alter a “fixed fact:” fixed, 

because it belongs to the past and cannot be alter- 
ed—and that is, that the Missouri compromise line 
was extended into Texas because it had been so allowed 
in regard to the Louisiana Territory, and because the 
compact made in 1820, originating with the North, 
and sanctioned by the South, was regarded as sacred, 

and as a settlement forever of this vexed question. 

Gentlemen may attempt to twist and turn the sub- 
ject as they may, but “ to this complexion it must 
come at last.” These were the reasons, and the 
only reasons, for that course. It was not because 
of slavery in Texas, for this argument proves too 
much, as it gives a number of degrees of latitude 
and longitude to slavery where a slave had never 
been, and where indeed the white man had scarcely 
ever penetrated. 

To warrant this inference, the remarks of the 
| gentleman from New York (Mr. Grover] conclu- 
sively tend; for he, by way of justifying himself, 
| charges the South with voting against any restric- 
| tions in regard to slavery in Oregon at the last ses- 
sion of Congress, and thus themselves forgetting 
the Missouri compromise. This, Mr. Chairman, 
is a weak argument, and will be a flimsy shield 


against the attacks of an awakened conscience, or | 
the indignation of a betrayed people, should the ; 


; question. 
: would not justify another. It must be recollected, 
| that however the South may have voted on that 
: question, or may vote on any question of a sec- 


whether slavery shall exist there or not, why should 
they not, if territory is acquired, be permitted to have | 
choice west of the RioGrande and south of that | 


line? But let us see whether this distinction is not || 


one of the politicians, and whether the people have | 
not repudiated it. Texas was ceded to Spain in | 
(1819, and the Missouri compromise was adopted | 
in 1820, Lt did not, therefore, that is, its letter did | 


not, extend to Texas—Texas that was put out of || 


the Union by, the politicians in 1819 to propitiate the | 


anti-slavery sentiment, and was brought in in ac- i 


cordance with the voice of the American people, 
Worth and South, expressed in tones of thunder in 
1844. The Missouri compromise covenant was 
again renewed by the American people, and ex- 
tended to territory that did not belong to the Uni- | 
ted States at the time of the adoption of the Mis- 
sourl compromise line—a thing which the politicians 
say shall not be donenow. What say the annex- 
ation resolutions passed in Congress by the repre- į 
sentatives fresh from the field of. victory achieved 
under the banner of annexation? Here is an ex- 
tract: 

|“ Such States as may be formed out of that portion of the 
territory of ‘Texas lying south of 36° 30 north latitude, com- -į 
monly known as the Missouri compromise line, shall be | 


i 
i 


admitted into the Union with or without slavery, as the peo- ; 
ple of sich State asking admission may desire. And in such i 
State or States as may be formed out of said territory north į 


of said Missouri.comproniise line, slavery or involuntary | 


i| ner as to inflict an indelible stigma on the South 
il and her institutions, and to outrage the principles 


i 


H 
1 


; tional character, it is a matter of no consequence 


worst consequences flow from the agitation of this | 
ĮI have always believed that one error ; 


| whatsoever, as the northern or free States have a 
' majority of forty-six votes in this Hall, and can | 
control any vote of the South, while a vote of the 
| North against us can effect any object within the 
| supposed power of the Constitution, It must be 
| recollected, too, that this censured vote of the South 
| did not have for its object to impose slavery on the 

; people of Oregon, but merely to prevent any re- | 
i! strictions, and to give the people their own choice; 

while the effect of the amendment offered by the | 


people of the acquired territory from having their 
i choice in regard to a domestic institution sanctian- 
ed by the Constitution of the United States. Be- 
sides, many believed in a want of constitutional 
power to restrict the citizens of Oregon on that 
subject, and they only now ask that those who do 
believe in the power may exercise it with modera- 
tion, fairness, and justice, and not in such a man- 


| of equality and State sovereignty. When the vote 
on the subject of slavery in Oregon was taken at 
the last session of Congress, there was no discus- 
sion whatever on the subject. Their vote may be 
| compared to an obiter dictum of a coart. The at- 
tention of members was not called by a single indi- 


| vidual to the subject, for the simple reason that the 


f 


servitude (except for crime) shall be prohibited.” iw ere : 
How does thi tes . || North felt secure in its power to impose the restric- 
Flow does. this provision of the annexatioh reso- ii tion, and the South was harmless in its weakness 
lutions, incorporated into the constitution of Texas, i! to oppose it. It is true that my colleague [Mr 
correspond with the declarati h an | j infan tha ic- 
P : the declaration of the gentleman '' PrLLsBurY] and myself voted in favor of that restric- 


tion, and thus separated ourselves from the mass 
of our southern associates upon that question; but 
it was owing to the peculiar position which we held 
as the Representatives of the State of Texas, Tex- 
as occupies a different position in regard -to this 
question from any other State in the Union. Au- 
thorized by the joint resolutions of the United States 
Congress to subdivide herself into five States, and 
extending, as she does, to the forty-second degree 
of north latitude, it was made one of the conditions 
of annexation, that in the division of Texas into 
States, the Missouri compromise should be re- 
spected. This condition was incorporated into the 
constitution of our State. In voting for annexa- 
tion, the constitution of Texas, and for the resolu- 
tion of the ‘Texas Congress giving the consent of 
that Government to annexation, we had repeatedly 
recognised the Missouri compromise line; and 
when the question came up on the Oregon bill, it 
neither took us by surprise nor found us unpre- 
pared to act. In voting for. the restriction, we 
were only carrying out the views of our constitu- 
ents; and where that led us, we were satisfied we 
could not err. Indeed,.for the Representatives of 
Texas to have voted differently on the Oregon re- 
striction, would have been virtually saying, that 
she had come into the Union on degrading and dis- 
honorable terms, and that Texas was not an equal 
member of this Confederacy. It would have been 
granting privileges to the people of Oregon denied 
to the people of Texas who live north of 36° 30 
of north latitude. These are the reasons that in- 
duced us to vote as we did, and not from any Supe- 
rior foresight or sagacity as to the favorable bear- 
ing our vote would have on the subject now under 
discussion. But the South are now united to a 
man; they hold out the Missouri compromise as 
the olive branch of peace to the North; or rather, 
they now offer to return it to the North, who hand- 
edit to the South in 1820: and will you not take 
your own offering? Do you ask of the South a 
jreturn of a better peace-offering than you your- 
selves gave her in times past and gone? 

In a few days, Mr. Chairman, this House will 
be called upon to decide this momentous question, 
as far.as we are concerned. Let me earnestly ask 
northern gentlemen to renew that covenant which 
once before saved this Union, and which will save 
itagain. It will revive good feeling between the 
North and the South, and banish all discontent and 
dissatisfaction. Even under the Missouri com- - 
promise, the North will get the most valuable por- 
tion of California, and two-thirds of the soil. The 
North have the political power, and will continue 
to have it. The cession of Virginia, the north- 
western ordinance, and the Missouri compromise, 
settled that matter forever. ‘To all these measures 
the South gave her assent. When has the North 
ever yielded like the South on a question of sec- 
tional or political power? Will not her justice and 
magnanimity now induce her, not to yield, but to 
divide—to compromise? A magnanimous enemy 
will not take advantage of a weak adversary; how, 
then, ought friends and brothers to act towards 
one another! You have the power here. Look 
well to it how you exercise it. This is a matter 
entirely of feeling, and not of pecuniary interest with 
the South. I question very much whether, under 
any circumstances, slavery would ever be trans- 
planted into California. South of 865° the territory 
is comparatively barren, and not adapted to slave 
labor. But still, we do not feel willing to be forced 
into measures by the strong arm of power. Prin- 
ciple is dearer to us than interest. It was not the 
amount of the duty on tea that induced our fathers 
to throw it overboard, and to resist to the last; but 
it was because of the violation of the principle that 
“ taxation and répresentation should go together.” 
And so, sir, I solemnly assure the men of the 
North that it is not for a moment the idea. of pecu- 
niary loss that has united the South in resisting the 


| principle of the “ Wilmot proviso,” but because 


it violates and outrages the principles of the Con- 
stitution, and destroys the compromise proposed 
to the South in 1820, by northern representatives, 
and accepted by a majority of the South * for the 
sake of the Union,” . 

Let me again urge upon our friends of the North 
to think of the past, and to look to the future, be- 
fore they cast their votes. I have heard out ot 
doors some northern members deprecate the agi- 
tation of- this question, and yet I fear, from the 
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signs of the times, they will cast their suffrages in} 


its favor. Their hearts are right, their judgments 
are correct, and yet they think, perhaps, that they 
are constrained, by the anti-slavery sentiments of 
their constituents, to vote in favor of this measure. 
But I sincerely believe they are mistaken. The 
people of the North, 1 cannot doubt, would prefer 
to let this question remain as it was settled by those 
who have gone before us, rather than to sow the 
seeds of alienation and distrust amongst the mem- 
bers of a confederacy which was founded upon, 
and can only be preserved by, mutual affection and 
regard. You may rely upon it that force can never 
preserve it. Force would be a mere rope of sand, 
while mutual interests and mutual regards will knit 
us together forever. I believe the people of the 
Worth will sustain their Representatives who fear- 
lessly do their duty. When the people fail to sus- 
tain an honest and independent Representative in 
the discharge of his duty under the Constitution, 


however variant his course may be from their feel- || 


ings and wishes, the days of our republic will have | 
been numbered. J have not the least doubt, that if 
ever this Union is destroyed, it will be brought to its 
end by a want of firmness and independence in the | 
Representative to march up to his whole duty. Lack 
of moral courage in the Representative is as fatal | 
to republican Governments as cowardice to, an | 
army in the hour of battle. Last session, my col- 
league and myself voted for the restriction of sla- 
very in Oregon, because we solemnly believed it 
right, for reasons I have already explained, al- 
though we knew, by doing so, we would probably 
raise a clamor against us, and perhaps endanger 
our reélection; whereas, by voting against the re- 
striction, we would have glided on upon the deceit- 
ful current of popular favor, uncensured and unop-- 
posed. Being both of us natives of the North, it 


would. furnish additional hopes to competitors of |) 


our overthrow. The attempt was made, but it sig- 
nally failed. My colleague was reélected by a ma- 
jority over all competitors, and I had no opposi- 
tion whatever. Ido not mention these matters by 
way of self gratulation. The farthest from it pos- 
sible. It is solely for the purpose of showing that 
the people are intelligent, discriminating, and just; 
that they will not discard faithful public servants 
for taking the responsibility of doing right, how- 
ever it may, at the first blush, contravene their 
wishes and feelings, and to appeal to northern 
members to take such responsibility as we suc- 
cessfully took upon the Oregon bill at the last 
session of Congress. 

T appeal to the more liberal members of the North 
not to precipitate the fatal catastrophe that I fear lies 
before us, in case of the finaladoption of this amend- 
ment by both Houses of Congress. Go With the 
friends of the Constitution now, and take time for 
“a sober second thought,” and a consultation with 
your constituents, whose better judgment, I feel 
confident, will, in most cases, approve your course, 
Let it not at least be recorded in history that the 
most powerful republic that ever existed sowed the 
seeds of its dissolution by a dispute about what 
was not hers. Let us at least wait until the matter 
comes properly before us. California is not yet, 


matic Appropriation Bill, and the discussion 

having turned upon the Mexican War—. 

Mr. McILVAINE said, that he had found him- 
self rather unexpectedly in possession of the floor, 
(the House being thin;) but that the empty benches 
before him had less terror for him than a struggle 
for the floor in a full House. But he perceived by 
the galleries that the people feel more interest in this 
question than the members of this House, and it 
was to them that he proposed to speak. 


say) to discuss at length the immediate cause of 
this war, or to produce any elaborate proof of by 


deavor to ascertain our present position, and our 
daty under it, as I understand it. 

It was contended by all of us who opposed the 
annexation of Texas, then in a state of war with 
Mexico, that by bringing her into the Union we 
should adopt her war, and necessarily involve the 
country in the conflict. It was boldly but truly 
proclaimed by a Texan Senator, upon taking his 
seat m the other end of the Capitol, that in taking 
| Texas, you took her condition, and were bound 
to defend her soil and fight her battles. This was 
the ground assumed by the Whigs prior to annex- 
ation; it is the ground which they still occupy. 

But in spite of the remonstrances and warnings 
of the friends of the peace and honor of the coun- 
| try, and with a recklessness which seemed to ac- 
knowledge no law but that of might, Texas was 
brought into the Union asa State; war has ensued; 


tend to deny that it resulted from, it if it was not 
the necessary consequence of, annexation. 

I will not say that war was inevitable upon the 
annexation of Texas. I have never said it. In- 
deed, from the willingness of the Mexican Govern- 
ment to treat upon the question of boundary, as 
preliminary to the restoration of the relation of 
amity, which had been interrupted by annexation, 
it is probable it might have been avoided. But 
this I will say, that whatever possibility there may 
have been of avoiding a conflict with Mexico, the 
President effectually, if not purposely, precluded 
that possibility, by marching his army to the ut- 
most verge of the disputed territory, and assuming 
a menacing attitude in the very face of the Mexi- 
can authorities. 

This was the first hostile act. Here was that 
“ natural boundary’? crossed, which, according to 


[Mr. Cuarces J. INGERSOLL,] “ was marked in the 
configuration of this continent by an Almighty 
hand—the stupendous deserts between. the rivers 
Nueces and the Rio Grande’*—that boundary 
which, “while peace is cherished, will be sacred.*? 
| “ Not till the spirit of conquest rages will the people 
on either side molest or mix with each other,” 
continues that gentleman; and this was the act of 


| vate and cherish friendship with every foreign 
i Power,” 


provoked by the United States.” 
As to the grounds of claim to this disputed ter- 


ours; it may never be ours. ** Sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof.” Let us not act on so exciting a 
subject before action becomes absolutely necessary; 
and I have not the least doubt that the patriotism 
which triumphed over so much opposition to all 
- the compromises of our Constitution, will ensure 
its preservatiorf, that the superintending Provi- 


dence which “‘united”’ our fathers will protect their į! 


sons from all the dangers that now surround them; 
and that this people will remain for centuries to 
come a ‘cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night” 
to lead the nations of the earth out of the Egyptian 
bondage which now enslaves them, and plant their 
feet upon the Canaan of equal privileges and the 
nalienable rights of man! 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 


SPEECH OF MR. A. R. McILVAINE, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 4, 1847. 


ritory lying between the Nueces (the western 
-boundary of the province of Texas) and the Rio 
Grande, I shall not weary the committee with an 
examination of them. They have already been 
fully and ably discussed. It is enough to know, 
that the Spanish province of Texas did not extend 
beyond the Nueces; that the Mexican province of 
Texas was embraced within the same limits; that 


same bounds; that the possession and jurisdiction 
of the Republic of Texas never extended beyond 
| the valley of the Nueces; and that the valley of 
the Rio Grande, and the whole country west of 
the desert which separates the waters of the Rio 
Grande from those of the Nueces, has always 
|! been, and was at the time of the advance of the 
; army under General Taylor into that country, 
i occupied by Mexicans, and under undisputed 
| Mexican jurisdiction. 
| The remote cause of the war, then, was the an- 
|| nexation of Texas; the immediate, the military 
į occupation by our arms of territory in dispute be- 
tween the two Governments, but in the possession 
of Mexico. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, upon the Civil and Diplo- 


The act of May last declares that war exists 
l| between this Government and Mexico, but throws 


* 


It is not my purpose (Mr. Mel. proceeded to | 


whom the first blow was struck; but rather to en- | 


the country is involved in it; and no one will pre- | 


the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, | 


your President, who ‘‘anxiously desired to culti- || 


and who tells you in his message that |! 
“this war with Mexico was neither desired nor || 


the revolted province of Texas was defined by the |; 


upon Mexico. the onus of its commencement... The 
charge is as false in fact,and unjust to. Mexico, as 
it is disingenuous and cowardly in its authors.: It 
was a vile attempt to. cover up the grossest act of 
usurpation and aggression by the Presidént known 
to the history of the country; and to mislead and 
inflame the public mind upon the momentous ques- 
tion of war with a neighboring sister, but weak and 
distracted, republic. It is'a charge in. the-face of 
the settled public opinion of the country and of the 
whole civilized world. . The burden of: the com- 
mencement of this war lies at the door of your 
President. Deny it as you will; reiterate and.again 
reiterate the false charge against Mexico,.the fact 
remains. unaltered ‘and unalterable. gi 

| But the war exists; and ample means. for, its 
vigorous prosecution were. placed in the hands of 
ii the President by the act of May. If it has not 
been prosecuted with sufficient vigor, it has not 
| been for want of means. I here find myself called 
upon, in common with every member upon this 
floor, to take a stand for or against its further pros- 
ecution. 

In arriving ata conclusion of what duty requires 
i of me in this crisis, I shall be governed by: two 
‘| things—the necessity and object of the war.. And 
i here I will remark, with the honorable gentleman 

from Massachusetts, [Mr. Winturop,] who ad- 
ji dressed the committee some time ago, that I am 
i; not. one of those, if any there be, who: would, 
under all circumstances, withhold supplies for the 
prosecution of an existing war. So long as: the 
nations of the earth continue. the barbarous prac- 
tice of warring against each other, force must be 
repelled by force. And although I deprécate a 
| war’as one of the greatest calamities which. can 
befal a nation, and however much I might deplore 
any act of my country which would justify any 
| civilized nation in the face of the world in waging 
war upon it, yet I shall at all times, and under all. 
circumstances, be ready to defend my country, to 
| the last man and the last dollar necessary, against 
| the attack of an enemy. Does such a case exist? 
|| Is the prosecution of this war necessary for the 
|| defence of the country? No one pretends that 
it is. 

Although Mexico has uniformly claimed sover- 
eignty over Texas, and declared her intention at 
different times to restore it to her Confederacy, yet 
all her acts and intercourse: with this Government 
| show, conclusively, that it was her. intention’ and 
desire to negotiate with a view: to. its. final. relin- 
quishment; and nothing butthe obstinacy of the 

resident,.and a determination to seize upon the 
desired territory between the Nueces and the. Rio 
Grande, rather than submit it to the equitable and 
constitutional test of negotiation, prevented an 
amicable arrangement. He chose to rely upon 
| might rather than right, and thus involved the coun- 


fle was repeatedly informed 
i by General Taylor, through his despatches, of the 
i tranquillity upon the Mexican frontier, and the 
I friendly intercourse between the people of Mexico 
i! and those of Texas. He was further informed of 
| the pacific intentions of Mexico, and her deter: 
mination not to cross the Rio Grande. with any 
; military force, except small parties, for the pur- 
A pose of ‘* preventing Indian:depredations and illicit 
ii trade, 

© Isaac D. Marks, Esq:, formerly United States 
i| consul at Matamoros, in a letter to General Tay- 
i| lor, dated at China, in Mexico, September 23, 
: 1845, and enclosed to the Secretary of State on the 
| 28th October following, says: “ I have the honor 
t toinform you that I have had several conferences 
‘ at Monterey with General Mariano Arista; com- 
< mander-in-chief of the Mexican forces on: the 
‘ frontier of the Rio Grande, in relation to the dif- 
‘ferences at present existing betweem the United 
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T 
“States and Mexico, and am pleased to state to i 
“yoti; that, from the opinion and views he made 
* known to me; the Cabinet of Mexico is disposed 
“to enter into an amicable arrangement with the 
t United States in relation to the boundary, and all 
“other momentous questions: *- #8 æ 

‘© General Arista pledged his honor to me, that 
‘no large body of Mexican troops should cross | 
© the left bank of the Rio Grande; that only small: 
© parties, not to exceed two hundred men, should | 
“be permitted to go as far as the Arrayo Colorado, 
"(twenty leagues from the Rio Grande,) and that 
‘they. would be strictly ordered only to prevent 
© Indian depredations and illicit trade. * * * 

« General Arista spoke also of Indian incursions | 
‘onthe frontier of the Rio Grande, and is under | 
“the impression that they could be prevented by | 
« the troops under your command, as the Indians 
“always come from the Nueces river. ”? f 

Here is not only a declaration of the friendly | 
disposition of Mexico, but the acquiescence of the || 
Mexican. general in the jurisdiction of this Govern- | 
ment upon the Nueces. But the President had | 
determined to make ‘the line of the Rio Grande | 
an ultitnatum’’ in settling the question of boundary | 
with Mexico, and General Taylor was accordingly | 
ordéred to ‘take à position upon the bank of that | 
river. i i 

Well, sir, what followed? The Mexican gen- 
eral commanding at Matamoros notified General | 
Taylor, upon his arrival there, ‘‘that the march of | 
the United States troops through part of the Mexi- | 
can territory [Tamaulipas*] was considered as an | 
act of war;” and he was summoned “ to fall back | 
beyond the river Nueces,”’ not the Sabine. He was | 
required to retire within the borders of Texas, not | 
beyond them. i 

"Does this look like an intention to invade our 
territory? for I admit that the President was as 
firmly bound to defend “the territory properly 
within, and rightfully belonging to Texas,” as any 
other State of the Union; for it had been brovght 
into the Union under the form of-law, if not by au- 
thority of the Constitution. And although {am 
ready at arly moment to gratify the people of Tex- 
as, who; according to the declaration of one of their 
Representatives here, (Mr. Preissury,} would 
rather be out of the Union than in it—and in this { 
believe I have the sentiment of the nation with me 
—I concede, that so Jong as she remains a State of 


$ 


$ 


the Union, she is entitled to equal protection and |) 


immunities with the other States. But, I ask, | 


what evidence have we that it was the intention of J 
the Mexican Government to invade the soil of |} c br 
| her; and I believe she could. She did it when she ;' 


Texas? 

The President, in his message, says: ‘On the 
© 18th of April, 1846, General Paredes addressed a ! 
«letter to the commander on the frontier,” direct- i 
ing him to “take the initiative against the enemy. ”? | 
But this was more than a month after General | 
Taylor had, by order of the President, broken up || 
his camp at Corpus Christ and marched into the | 
disputed territory. The order to the commander 
was, that “the troops which thus act as enemies || 
‘be ordered to be repelled. From this day begins ; 
“our defensive war; and every point of our terri- | 
“tory attacked or invaded shall be defended.” |, 
This, instead of proving a purpose of invasion 
in Mexico, is all purely defensive. There was, 
then, no danger of invasion from Mexico, had the 
President suffered the army to remain within the | 
borders of Texas, and negotiated with her upon 
terms which she contended her honor. required, |: 
and which might have been acceded to without !) 
any sacrifice of honor on our part. She demanded || 
thatthe immediate cause of difficulty between the į| 
two Governments—the Texas question—should be | 
arranged by a special commission, before her ac- |; 
knowledgment of amicable relations (which had ‘| 


ij 
I 
j 


been interrupted by the annexation of Texas) by | ‘as well as to our much-injured citizens who hold || 


the reception of a resident minister. Surely that 
magnanimity which should always characterize | 
the deporiment of the strong towards the weak, of 
the offender to the offended, should have prompted 
the President to have yielded this point to the 
wounded pride of Mexico; and in accepting the 
challenge of peace proposed by this Government, 
to have given her the choice of arms. But, like a 
bullying ‘tyrant, he persisted in his arrogant de- 
mands, and chose the more summary argument of 


® Tomaleépas. 


i 


1 


| tand will be vigorously prosecuted there, with a 
|‘ view to obtain an honorable peace, and thereby ; 


| it—it was declared by the official mouth piece of 


the sword: fancying it, probably, the more popu- 
lar, if not the most economical method of settling 
a dispute with poor and imbecile Mexico. 

Texas demanded the boundary of the Del Norte 
to prevent the escape of her slaves; and her dé- ! 
mand must be answered. It was the preservation | 
of this ** peculiar institution”? which led to the an- | 
nexation of Texas; it was this which required its | 
extension to the Del Norte; and itis this which is 
pressing your army into the heart of Mexico, seiz- 
ing upon province after province, for the purpose 
of extending its area. 

Well, Mr. Chairman, if hostilities might have | 
been averted in the first place, and were provoked ; 
by an act of aggression on our part, what evidence | 
have we, what fears have we, that the invasion of | 
our territory would result from a cessation of hos- | 
tilities, and the withdrawal of our troops within 
our own territory? Sir, there are none. Noone | 
is mad enough to suppose that the country is, or 
could be in any danger from Mexico. She‘is poor 
and powerless for offensive war. And however | 
united her people may be in the defence of their | 
komes and their firesides, and however able she 
may be to: maintain a resolute and protracted de- | 
fensive war, she has ‘neither the ability nor the | 
heart to engage in a war of invasion. She contest- 
ed successfully for long years the power of Spain 
upon her own soil; and by that indomitable spirit 
of resistance, which has been denominated by a 
learned Senator [Mr. Cass] “the characteristic 
obstinacy of the Castilian race,” succeeded in throw- 
ing off the Spanish yoke; but was repulsed, and | 
her army, with its chosen leader, captured by a | 
hand(ul of Texans, whenever she stepped beyond 
the smoke of her own fires. 


| 
H 
i 


|| 1839 and 1842. 


amount of it is, the President will not invade 
Mexico for the purpose of seizing upon her prov- 
inces, but he will prosecute a war of invasion for 
a paltry claim, which Mexico had agreed. to pay, 
and had in part paid, and then hold her territory as 
an indemnity for the expense of the war. 

Now, it matters not whether conquest be the 
object or the incident of the war. It is equally 
wrong, if the war be in itself aggressive and un- 
just. That it is aggressive has been already shown. 
Indeed it is evident that the President himself so 
considers it, from his long and labored apology for 
its commencement. The recovery of claims was 
an after-thought—a miserable pretext for a known 
wrong, which can neither be justified by any prin- 
ciple of justice, humanity, or economy. His rig- 
marole of wrongs, magnified and distorted, perpe- 
trated by Mexico upon our citizens and flag, were, 
he says, “ample cause of war.’’? Why, the offence 
against the national honor, and the injury done 
our citizens were all wiped out by the treaties of 
It was then reduced to a simple 
matier of dollars and cents; and it is upon this that 
i the President now bases this destructive and ex- 
pensive war. Really its financial are little better 
than its moral features. 

I repeat, sir, this war is a way of conquest--a war 
forthe acquisition of territory, and nothing else. 
With the Administration and its supporters in the 
South, it is a war for the extension of slavery. It 
is part and parcel of the Texas project, and for the 
same ends.* With the Democracy of the North 
it is equally a war for the acquisition of territory, 
but with the exclusion of slavery; if, indeed, they 
be sincere in that, which I very much doubt. 


i 
i 


In warring for the subjugation of Texas, she | 
would be contending for a mere abstraction—a | 
| something which she could notenjoy. If she had! 
in religion, in everything which goes to make up | 
the national character. It is as absurd to suppose 
that Texas could again become or remain a prov- 
ince of Mexico, as that the Mexican provinces 
could with safety to our institutions become States 
of this Union. But even should Mexico be mad 
enough to attempt an invasion of our territory, | 


i fourth of its present strength, could successfully 
defend the whole Texan frontier. Indeed, the 
| honorable member from the western district [Mr. 
Pinispury] tells us that Texas can defend herself 


it she could not hold it: a people different in race, i 


still there is no necessity for increased means of | 


defence on our part. ‘The regular army, with one- | 


Some, I believe, are. 

Now, I ask, is there a Democrat upon this floor 
who will vote another man or another dollar for 
the prosecution of this war, if territory cannot be 
acquired by it? “No; not one. 

ell, sir, I am opposed to the acquisition of 
| another inch of slave territory. And I will heré 
repeat what has already been declared by several 
gentlemen of both parties during this debate, that, 
with the people of the North, this is no longer an 
open question. It is a fact, and a fixed fact. Not 
another foot of slave territory will ever, with their 
consent, be added to this Union. We are not dis- 
posed to quarrel with our brethren of the South 
; about slavery in the States, where it now exists, 
and which no power in this Government can reach; 
: but believing it to be an evil, moral and political, 
ve demand that the power of the Government 


| 


against any force that Mexico can bring against 


i 
was much younger and weaker, and why should | 
she not do it now? 

If, then, the prosecution of this war is not nece 


|, sary for the defence of the country, what is its || 
| object? Sir, it is conquesr—ilt is THE ACQUISITION 4 


or TERRITORY., This is the stimulant which has 
excited the maw of the President to gulp in prov 
ince after province, and yearn for a continent. This 
spirit it was which prompted him to “ congratu- 
late’? us, upon our assembling here, upon ‘the 


success which has attended our military and naval 


operations.’ ‘In less than seven months,” con- 
tinues he, ‘ we have acquired military possession « 
‘of the Mexican provinces of New Mexico, New } 
Leon, Coahuila, Tamaulipas, and the Californias: ! 
a territory larger in extent than that embraced in 


‘| ‘the original thirteen States of the Union.” And | 


yet he proceeds to say, “ The war has not been | 
waged with a view to conquest!” and thus defines | 
its object: “ But having-been commenced by Mexi- 


‘co, it has been carried into the enemy’s country, 


“secure ample indemnity for the expenses of the war, | 


j 
il 


hall not be applied to its extension. 

But, sir, I am opposed to the acquisition of any 
territory—and especially by conquest. I deny that 
here is any power in this Government, expressed 
or implied, to acquire territory in that way. Itis 
contrary to the very spiritand object of the com- 
pact; which is but a union of sovereign States for 
purposes of mutual protection and defence. I be- 
ieve we have territory enough—and particularly 
such territory as those conquered provinces of Mex- 
| ico; which have not an acre in a hundred, or in five 
: hundred, that any North American would have ag 
agift. But the mere acquisition of territory is not 
the worst feature of conquest. You propose bring- 
| ing into this Union numerous provinces “ inhabit- 
ed bya considerable population,” (in the language 
l of the President,) regardless of their will. “Thus 


, subverting that great principle of republican liber- 


ty, which accords to the people the right of choos- 
ng their own government, Free and munificent 
as ours may be, it is only so because it is volun- 
i tarily assumed. Throw your political system 
around a people without their consent, and you per- 
: petrate the darkest deed of despotism—you deny 
them the freedom of choice. 
I know that our system of government is expan- 
sive in its nature; but there is nothing known to 


‘ large pecuniary demands against Mexico.” Now, | 


Mr. Chairman, leaving out that threadbare asser- 
tion, “having been commenced by Mexico,” | 


which the followers of the President may learn to | 


; repeat but can never believe, what, l ask, isit but : 


a war for the acquisition of territory—a war for | 
conquest? 


But the President admits—his friends here avow | 
i 


the President in the Senate, the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, a few days ago, 
that territory is to be acquired by this war. The 


i the art of man which may not be destroyed by over 
tension. It will expand as fast and as far as your 
| people expand, and are ready for its protecting 
i mantle. But when you propose spreading it by a 
| single stroke over a whole series of provinces, if 


l 
i 


*From the Charleston (South Carolina) Courier. 
“ Every battle fought in Mexico, and every dollar spent 
| there, but insures the acquisition of territory which must 
widen the field of southern enterprise and power in future. 
: And the final result will be to readjust the balance of power 


‘| in the Confederacy so as,to give us control over the operations 


| of Government in all time to come.” 
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not an entire republic, peopled with a race different 
from our own in language, habits, and religion, 
without their consent, you give it a tenuity which 
the first rude blast will destroy. 

But I am opposed to this: war’ upon other and 
higher grounds. Much as F should deprecate the 


extension of slavery over territory now free, and | 


a system of wild expansion which subverts the 
principles and threatens the very existence of.the 

Jnion; still more do I deprecate its dark and dam- 
ning crime; its useless and horrible sacrifice of 
human life, and the train of misery and wo which it 
brings.to the bosom of many a widow and orphan 
thus cruelly deprived of a husband and a father. 
Time, in its eventful progress might free the slave 
of his shackles, and build up governments upon the 
scattered ruins of this republic; but it can never 
restore life to the dead, or heal the heart of the be- 
reaved. The memory of the dead, and the tear of 
the afflicted, will endure with life—monuments of 
the fruits of this unholy war. 

The dreadfal alternative of war surely should 
not be resorted to upon trivial grounds. It can be 
Justified only as a last resort; and then for cause, 
palpable and indisputable; a necessity not to be 
measured by dollars or acres, but imperious and 
unavoidable, In my opinion, this war rests upon 
no such necessity. $ 

But we are told that the merits of the war are 


not now in question; that the country is involved | 
in it; the Constitution places its conduct in the | 


hands of the President, and we are bound to grant 
him the supplies necessary for its prosecution; 
upon him rests the responsibility. Well, I admit 
that those who approve of this war, and are in 
favor of prosecuting it for the ends proposed, are 
bound to grant the means. But, sir, I deny that 
any such obligation rests upon me. Asa Repre- 
sentative upon this floor, sworn to support the 
Constitution of my country, I dare not skulk be- 
hind the responsibility of any man, however high 
or however low, upon questions vital to the Con- 


stitution, and, as I believe, to the honor and inter- | 
I have endeavored to show | 


ests of my country. 
that this isa war, not of defence, but of offence; 
that it is not conservative, but destructive; and I 
wish to bear this discrimination in mind. 


Wars, I have believed, are declared for cause; | 


and they are prosecuted for their intrinsic merit, 
The merit of an existing war is a matter of opinion; 
and, under our republican system, it will cease or 
continue as the majority shall determine. But the 
fact that this war of rapine and blood has a major- 
ity in its support, can impose no obligation upon 


the minority, nor release it from ils responsibility | 


to the country. Ou the contrary, as majorities are 
made up of individuals, and the question of peace 
or war may turn upon a single vote, accountability 
is single, and not collective. 

The majority have the control of the means; the 


aid of the minority is therefore not necessary, but | 


gratuitous. The war will continue as long as the 
majority desire it, and no longer. > 
is therefore, in my judgment, bound to himself, his 
country, and his God, to take one side or the other. 
He cannot be against the war and for it at the same 
time. Ele cannot be opposed to its further pros- 
ecution, and yet contribute to that prosecution 
seeing that the safety of the country would not 
be endangered by its discontinuance, nor its honor 
compromised. His only power is his vote; and 
it is his vote which will indicate his choice. 

Now, I am opposed to the prosecution of this 
war. My people are opposed to it. They have 
spoken in terms not to be disregarded or misun- 
derstood. And being thus opposed to it, I shall 
vote against all measures intended for its further 
prosecution, 
tion within my power. It is the means, and the 
only means, provided by the Constitution; and it 
is the very means contemplated by the framers of 
that instrument, as their proceedings show. 

I believe this war to be wrong from beginning 
to end. Wrong in its inception; wrong in its pros- 
ecution; wrong in its designs and ends; and Í shall 
vote according to my convictions. I cannot see 
how a war wrong in all its pagts can be justly or 
honorably prosecuted. 

.As I have already said, were the safety or the 
honor. of the country involved in the conflict, I 
should be ready to maintain firmly, and by every 
necessary means, their defence. But, Mr. Chair- 


And every man |; 


This is the only means of preven- | 
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i the name. 


j good military sentiment, 


man, this is not the country’s war—such an one 
as demands the codperation and aid of every pa- 
triot heart. It is unworthy of being dignified with 
It is a miserable political—a party 
game; in which the stakes are personal and party 
aggrandizement, and the die—the treasure of the | 


country, the lives of thousands. of your fellow- i 


beings, and the tears of tens of thousands of inno- 
cent women an® children, It is a heartless, a 
soulless game; and I can take no hand in it. 

Did I believe—as T do not—that the voice of the 
people was for war—indiscriminate war, I would 
exert my feeble influence to correct the public 
taste, rather than cater for its morbid appetite. I 
would appeal to the virtue and intelligence of the | 
people, rather than their sordid passions. 

But I do not believe that the people are in favor 
of this war. I do not believe they are willing to 
cut the throats of the Mexicans and murder their | 
women and children, that they may plunder them 
of their territory. I know there is not a Whig | 
from one end of the Union to the other in favor of : 
it; nor do I believe there is one who desires its fur- 
ther prosecution. 

The question is asked, ‘* How shall the war be 
brought to an end? Will you dishonor the coun- 
try by withdrawing your army in the face of the | 
enemy ?”” 
have been buta continued scene of triumph and | 
victory. Armies doubling in number your own į 
have been met and driven from every battle-field | 
in defeat and dismay.. City after city and prov- 
ince after province have yielded to the superiority 
of your arms. So unequal is the contest that the 
very inferiority of that which we have made our 
enemy, renders victory at least a doubtful honor, 
The question is not, shall we withdraw our troops 
‘fin the face of the enemy,” but how far will you 
pursue him? Over how many battle-fields will you 
track him by his scent of blood? How many lives 
will you sacrifice and how many millions will you 
squander to satisfy false honor and vain ambitton? 
These are the questions which the country and the 


world will ask, and which every gentleman upon ; 


this floor is bound to answer. 

For myself, I say, unhesitatingly, withdraw your | 
troops within your acknowledged territory. Pro- 
pose to Mexico terms of peace just and honor- 
able, and she will not, she dare not, refuse them. 
Put yoarself in the right, and the country and the 
world will sustain you. 

But, “my country right or wrong” is the senti- 
ment held up as the proper rule of action here. 
Sir, that sentiment is very good in its place. It 
was very proper in him who uttered it. It isa 

It becomes a military 
man, engaged in the service of his country, to fight ii 
its battles—to obey the orders of his superiors, || 
without stopping to inquire whether they are | 
“right or wrong.” He surrenders, by the very |; 
nature of his vocation, all will, except such as is |; 
subordinate to his command. He must obey or || 
retire. But with the representative—the constitu- f 
tional source of power—him whose province it is |! 
lo control as well as obey, the case is far different. |! 
It is his right and his duty to keep his country in 
the right; and if he finds her deviating from the | 
proper track, to bring her into it; and not plunge ji 
her deeper in the wrong because- he finds her in- |: 
volved in it, 

I admit that when the country is threatened with || 
danger, although the cause which led to it may be |, 
wrong; it becomes every good citizen to stand by 
her, It becomes a matter of self-defence. The 
country must be defended and protected. This I |) 
claim for my own country, and this I would con- |: 
cede to Mexico. Buta principle which may and 
does justly apply to a state of defence, is in a like | 
degree unjust and wrong when applied to offensive | 
war. | 


* 


We hear complaints from the other side, that | 


this war has not been prosecuted with sufficient 
vigor. Well, it may not become me, not having 
voted for it, to say whether or not there had been | 
men enough sent to Mexico to die of pestilence in | 
that deadly clime; but I do say, that it has not. 
been retarded by the want of means. ‘The act of | 
May last placed at the disposal of the President | 


i 


v 


‘twice the amount of men that he has ever had in ; 


the field. He has pursued precisely the course of | 
all others best calculated to promote a protracted, | 
expensive, and a deadly war. He has sent men in ! 


` 


l] 


ii 
| 

| 
i 
i 


I answer, the progress of your arms j| 


advance of means. He has struck at remote prov- 
inces, instead of the heart of Mexico—threatening 
a dismemberment of ber territory, rather than-the 
subjugation of the sovereign power. He has driven 
her people into a defence of their homes and their 
hearth-stones. He has united them; men- and wo- 
men, in an inseparable bond ofself-deféence.: Ay, and 
he has given to her a President and a General, who, 
of all others, possesses the power of uniting her 
counsels and giving vigor to het arms, i 0 inga 

In his attempt to ‘conquer a peace,” the: Presi- 
dent has provoked a determined and protracted 
war. He has placed the olive branch, if not. be- 
yond his reach, at least so far in the distance, that. 
no ‘human vision can discern it. He has. thè re- 
sponsibility of all of this; and I, for one, ar wil- 
ling that he shall have all the glory. Twillnot add’ 
a pillar to his support; neither will I pluck a lauret 
from his brow. ; 

But, Mr. Chairman, it appears that the rules of 

this game require a change of men: that it shall 
henceforth be conducted with regulars, instead of 
volunteers; that the volunteers who have so prom pt- 
ly responded to what they believed to be their coun- 
try’s call, and who have so bravely sustained ‘the 
| nation’s flag on every battle-field, are to give place 
to tardily-enlisted regulars, for the purpose of giv- 
ing greater efficiency to the army. 
i Why, sir, I have heard it exultingly, and as I 
| thought, triumphantly proclaimed, that this wil- 
lingness and ability of the citizen soldier to defend 
promptly and efficiently the country’s flag, proves 
to the world the inherent. strength ‘of our political: 
system, and the utter uselessness of the danger and 
expense of a large standing army. [ heard this 
declaration with pleasure and with pride. Econ- 
fess it struck me as a jewel ina mass of rubbish— 
an oasis in a desert. ` In the multitude of wrongs 
there seemed to be one redeeming quality, But 
why refute this proud position—the characteristic 
of freemen, and of freemen only, by this acknowl- 
edgment of its fallacy? It is a calumny upon our 
free system; an insult to the patriotism of the peo- 
ple, or it is an acknowledgment of the weakness of 
your cause. Either the voluntary aid of the people 
cannot be relied upon in the hour of need, or your 
war is so utterly destitute of merit that patriotism 
refuses it its support. 

There is one other feature of this war which I 


than calculation. 
has, and will continue, far to exceed the revenues 
of the country, and an enormous public debt wil 


i be the inevitable consequence, 


` The ordinary expenses of the Government, and 
the interest on the debt, will require all, and more 
than all, of the revenu€ which can. be gathered 
through the usual channels—the customs and the 
lands. And, as if to aggravate the difficulties 
which necessarily flow from a state of war, you. 
have, in the midst of it, uprooted the established 
financial policy of the country, and embarked 


; upon a wild sea of experiments which have either 


been heretofore untried, or have been commenced 
only to be rejected and condemned. : 
Now, I ask, in the name of the tax-payers of the 


i country, how is the deficiency to be met? How 


is this debt, which you are heaping upon their 
heads, without providing any means for its liqui- 
dation, and are daily increasing by your “ prom- 
ises to pay,” to be paid? That is the question, Is 
there any escape but through taxation—direct, 
| grievous, oppressive taxation? Sir, there js none, 
| Your astute Secrétary of the Treasury—that finan- 
cial wonder of the age, in all his deep plunges. and 
_ his lofty flights—his far-seeings and his short-com- 
_ ings, has conjured no alternative. Will the peo- 
ple consent—can you Tull them. to submission by 
your empty shouts: of glory, and your blazoned 
_ victories, to the continuance of this war, and its 
‘ unavoidable consequence, a grinding tax ? 
i The day of'reckoning will come; and those who 
isitin high places, and those who sustain them 
| there, will have to answer at that bar which politi. 
| cians too often most dread—the bar of public opin- 
i ion. ; ua 
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. `> THE MEXICAN WAR. 


Eas 3 : $, : é | 
SPEECH OF MR. WM. W. WICK, | 
oe OF INDIANA, 9 
In ran House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
sue February 2; 1847. 
In Committee of the ‘Whole on the’ state of the 


Union, on the Civil and Diplomatic Appropria- # ¢ rotection ¢ 
: ; il is only a measure. No principle is involved there- 


tion Bil— : 

Mr. WICK said: 

Mr: Cuarrman: In the course of this discussion | 
the honorable member from Illinois [Mr. WeEyr- | 
wort] has taken occasion to dissent from the | 
recommendation of the Executive Department, and '| 

. from the apparent present opinion of a great ma- || 
jority of the Democratic members of this House, || 
in favor of extending the tariff law of 1846, so as |, 
to assess a very limited duty upon the articles | 
named in the free list.’ T'o this dissent I have no || 
exception to take. The honorable member is the i 

- jadge of his. duty here, and is not responsible to || 
me for any vote hë may give. But the very ex- | 
traordinary reasons which the honorable member 
has ‘given for his’ dissent are open to remark, to | 
criticism, and response. : 

The honorable member complains that he has 
been read out of the Democratic party for this his | 
dissent above named. This, sir, is news to me; 
though I will acknowledge that I have heard it 
suggested that the honorable member, by his erratic 
and peculiar course here, and the manifestation of 
a disposition to fault-finding as to the action of the | 
Democratic party on this floor, and of the Admin- | 
istration, might perhaps succeed in placing himself | 
without the pale of the Democratic party organi- | 
zation here, and, in time, elsewhere. For myself, ! 
although the course of the honorable member | 
seems io me altogether unaccountable, I am as yet 
inclined to hold him’ as just a lectle better than a 
Whig; for he does vote with us sometimes—when 
it suits him-rand especially when the yeas and 
nays are taken. And if it be true that the honor- 
able meinber’s character, asa Democrat, bas fallen 
into doubt, itis by no means to be attributed solely, 
or éven mainly, to his course on the question I have 
alluded to—the tea.and coffee tax, as he calls it— 
but to'a vast variety of indications and steps on 
his part, greatly too numerous to tell over, if it 
were (as it is not) my purpose to call the honor- 
able member’s political conduct into question. His ; 
arguments and his reasons, and not his political | 
character, are the game I would draw a bead upon; 
though, en passant, I will indulge the remark, that 
in assemblies such as this, as among reefers and 


| 
i 


sailors on board ship, evéry one composing the | 
crew will, sooner or later, find his level, and a j| 


character. 

The honorable member [Mr. WenrtworrtH] has 
told us that in canvassing his district in 1844 he 
asserted that Mr. Clay favered a tax on tea and 
coffee, and that Mr. Polk was opposed to it. Well, | 
sir, I did the same. In 1844, in many public ad- 


dresses, I held up the Whig candidate for the |! 


Presidency as having voted for a tax on tea and | 
coffee, as a permanent measure, in time ofa pro- 
found. peace, and in the absence of any cause or 


t 
t 
if 


necessity for heavy expenditure; and I also showed | 


my auditors that Mr. Polk was believed to be op- 
nosed to such a tax in time of peace. 

The honorable member has also shown us that 
in 1841 the Legislature of Tennessee, in a time of | 
peace, passed a resolution declaratory of their opin- | 
lon against a tax on tea and coffee. He has also 
shown us that in 1841, Mr. Polk, in a speech de- 
livered before a portion of the people of Tennessee, 


denounced Mr. Clay and other Federal Senators | 


for having voted against striking out of a tariff 
bill, a duty upon tea and coffee, in’ a time of pro- 
found peace. 

In addition to this, the honorable member has 
been at the pains to show us that in 1841, in @ time 
of profownd peace, the Democratic Senator, W ood- 
bury, now a judge of the Supreme Court, and 
Senators Buchanan and Walker, now in the Cabi- 


| nation, according to the honorable member’s own 


| diture is limited to the peace establishment; and it 


| is fairly inferablé that the honorable member as- 
sumes that what was democratic then, ought to be 
also held as democraticnow. Let us exämine this 
dogma. `- 

Mr. Chairman, the Democratic party is guided 
| by. grand principles which never change. But 
measures may be greatly changed without the vio- 
lation of principle. Mere measure,is not principle. 
| Any tariff assessed solely with a view to revenue, 
and without reference to protection or prohibition, 


in. Hence the answer to all those mere plausibil- | 
ities (they are scarcely even that) of the honorable 
member is short and easy. When Mr. Polk, and 
the other eminent Democrats named by the honor- | 
able member, declared themselves, or voted against] 
the duty on tea and coffee, the public debt of this 


j 
i 
f 


i 


| 
i 
i 
i 
j 
i 
| 


statistics, (of the correctness or the reverse of which 
I will say nothing, it being of no importance what- 
ever,) was a fraction only more than it was on the 


j 


no war on our hands. Democrats, therefore, voted | 
against a duty on tea and coffee. Now we are in | 
the midst of a-war—an expensive one. Weare, 

and since the present war was declared, have con- | 
stantly been increasing our public debt on account 
of the expenditure occasioned by the war. Our 
i public credit is not yet materially shaken, but there | 
are decided indications that in order to so sustain į 
it as to be able to borrow at reasonable rates of in- | 
terest, we must show a will and a way to keep our 
treasury in good condition. 


country would prefer any moderate tax, to an un- į 
| wieldy public debt. They have, as I believe, little | 
i fancy for becoming tributaries to foreigners, by | 


|i paying interest to them ona debt which, to this great | 


| and prosperous nation, is serious in amount. And | 
| here, sir, the honorable member has his answer. In | 
| time of peace, it is anti-democratic to tax tea and 


| all the great names he has cited, and is welcome to it. 
But in time of war it is anti-democratic to run up a 
great. public debt while there are ready means to 
| keep the same within bounds; and in fime of war 
| it is democratic, or at least not anti-democratic, to | 
tax anything from which means to carry on the | 
| contest can be readily and easily raised, without 
oppression to one class more than to others—ay, 
sir, even tea and coffee. 
Mr. Chairman, the honorable member’s reason- 
ing is not less irrational than would be the conduct | 
of agardener, who, because in the showery months | 


1 


i 
| 
t 
| 


; would let them wither and die from the scorching | 
sans and long drought of the dog-days. 

the score of his logic, it would not answer for him | 
| to be captain of a fire company; for if by one ex- | 
periment he should ascertain that water is a very 
good thing for a house on fire, he would be calling 
i Out his company every day, and with his engines , 
be would deluge our houses and furniture on all : 
occasions—fire or no fire. Sir, a duty on tea and 
coffee may be an oppressive measure, deserving 
denunciation at a time when the national expen- 


li 
| 
1 
fi 
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i 
| 
i] 
| 
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J 
| may become necessary, and it may be highly pa- | 
triotie to vote it and pay it, to support a just war. 
| Andso no one (except perhaps the honorable mem- 
| ber from Ilinois) would withhold their watering 
i pots from their plants after two months of hot and 

i dry weather, because they are unnecessary ina | 
i rainy day, nor would any other play the engines | 
| upon the inside of a house not on fire, breaking the 
: windows and destroying the ceiling, plastering, 
! and furniture. 

The honorable member, in his spcech to-day, 


coffee, and now, in time of war, advocate it,) “and 
not to the boys, with my homilies.”’ Sir, there is 
no occasion. The schoolmasters understand that 
there is a difference between a time of peace and a 


| 
{ 
| 
| 
H The 


i 
i 


opening of the present Congress. And we then had |! 


Besides, sir, I am of |; 
opinion that the hard-handed Democracy of this ;: 


1] 


coffee; and for that doctrine, he has the authority of || r 
i| ing of its absurdity. 


; of April and May, bis plants need no watering, |: 


Sir, on |! 


: advised me to ‘go to the schoolmasters,” (alluding y 
to the President and other prominent Democrats, |} 
who, in time of,peace, opposed a duty upon tea and | 


be ready to adopt one straight-out rule, and go by 
it to the death. The honorable member says he 
wishes that, hereafter, “when our file-leaders. are 
to make a sudden tack, they would lct us know in 
season, so that we can be on the ground in time.”? 
Sir, the file-leaders, as he calls them, have come to 
where the road crosses a wet-weather river, and 
they turn aside to find alog on which to walk over, 
and will return to the road on the other side. The 
honorable member goes straight on, and will have 
to be very tall or be drowned. He is in for a duck- 
ing, any how. Sir, the honorable member’s prin- 
i ciple, on which he seeks to sustain his course, to 
wit: that Jegislation in time of war and in time of 
peace ought to be the same, is an absurdity. 

Why, sir, since war was declared, we have au~ 
thorized the raising of fifty thousand volunteers, 
and have quadrupled, or more, the number of the 
regular forces. On the principles of the honorable 
member, this was very anti-democratic; for no one 
will doubt that it would have been very anti-demo- 
cratic to have increased the regular army in time 
of peace, So, too, had we authorized a loan of 
twenty-odd millions in time of peace, it would have 
been precisely a Federal measure. Since the dec- 
laration of war we have done so, and no one has 
accused us of having deserted the Democratic creed 
in the adoption of that measure. 

Sir, the honorable member must think his con- 
stituency exceedingly stupid, if he expects them to 
be misled by such specimens of logic as I have ex- 
posed; and if they should sustain him in his open 
and coarse attacks upon the present Democratic 
Administration, they have no step to take to get 
into the Whig ranks, for they will be already 
there. 

Sir, the honorable member said, in his speech 
to-day that I, on a former occasion, during this 
session, “ acknowledged that I was trying, as hard 
as I could, to follow in the footsteps of the Admin- 
istration.” I never uttered so puerile a sentiment, 
nor anything in so puerile a manner, to say noth- 


i 


Mr. Chairman, the honorable member, in his 
speech to-day, somewhat obscurely shadowed 
forth, as a substitute for the proposed duty on tea 
and coffee, a tax on silver plate and other articles 
of luxury; and the honorable member from Ten- 
nessee, [Mr. Jounson,] in his speech made to-day, 
gave us a very direct advocacy of the same meas- 
ure. Sir, when those honorable members will, in 
presenting such a proposition, inform the House 
and the country that the project is one for direct 
tavation, and when they will bring in a bill, or of- 
fer an amendment, providing for the appointment 
and salaries. of the numerous officers necessary to 
the assessment and collection of such direct tax, 
or for compensating State officers for the same du- 
ties, then will I suppose them to be in earnest, and 
hen, and not till then, will I consider of the 
measure, 

[Here the honorable member from Tennessee 
(Mr. Jounson) exhibited a publication disclosing 
he fact that the present Secretary of the Treasury 
! had formerly offered a similar proposition. ] 

Mr. WICK. Sir, Mr. Walker is not a book. 
He offered the proposition as a Senator from Mis- 
sissippt, where perhaps they have less repugnance 
to direct taxation than exists elsewhere. And 
| when he (Mr.-Walker) failed in carrying his prop- 
osition, he gave it up, and voted with the majority 
of his party in the Senate. Let the honorable 
member [Mr. Jonunson] follow the example, and 
all will be well as to his democratic character and 
consistency. 

Mr. Chairman, the honorable member from Ili- 
nois (Mr. Wenrworrn] has told us that a duty 
on tea and coffee will work unequally, as between 
the North and the South, because the white people 
of the North use more tea and coffee than do the 
slave population at the South. So, sir, will all 
indirect taxation—all duties on imported articles— 
because the white citizens of the North use more 
of all imported articles than do the slaves at the 
South. ‘There is no way to avoid this, but by a 
resort to direct taxation, or by the promotion of 
the objects and views of political Abolitionists, and 
so extend the area of the “peculiar” northern “ in- 
stitutions’’—Free-niggerism, i. e. an avalanche of 
emancipated slaves into and upon the free States. 

The honorablemember from Illinois informed us 
in hig speech, that thé President is from the South; 
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and that we have a southern Organ—meaning the | 
at the Vice Presi- | 
dent, Secretary of War and Secretary of State, and 
Attorney General, are from the North. Throughout 
his speech he has spoken of the North and the 
South as ifthey were different and rival countries, 
or different factions, opposed to each other as are 
the Whigs and Democrats; and has had the. bad 
taste to speak triumphantly of the change which 
he says will take place after the next presidential | 
election, when he seems to Suppose northern in- 
terests and influences will be in the ascendant. 
Does not the honorable member comprehend the 
jealousies and ill-feeling which these allusions 
must beget? Why, sir, he first adopts or predi- 
cates a factious idea, and then, to make our south- 
ern friends jealous of us of the North and West, | 
notifies the South, that when we get a northern i 
President, we shall control things our own way, | 
and ride the South to our heart’s content. Thisis 
` precisely the sense of what the honorable member 
said, whether he shall be so reported or not. Is 
this faction? or is it Democracy? 

Sir, this kind of thing may do the constituents 
of the honorable member.. He may have indoc- | 
trinated them into notions thus selfish, local, and | 
exclusive. He may have been instrumental in | 
leading them to believe that, inthis country, politics | 
consist in the art of scientifically plundering sec- 
tions, turn and turn about, as the power to do so 
may change hands. His constituents may nurse 
such feelings and opinions. But, sir, I am proud 
to believe that in all of my State to which my ac- 
quaintance extends, a politician advocating princi- į 

les and feelings so debased would be left, as we | 
eave an Abolition lecturer, to talk to his peculiar | 
disciples.. We have our antipathies in Indiana; 
but they are not local antipathies. I will name | 


i 
| 
i 
| 
i 
i 
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{| sustains me in all I say. 


of the engineer, who made a survey of Little Fort, 

Where piers for the improvement of harbors are 
begun, I think we are told in the veto message, 
the appropriation of money for their continuance 
would not have been objectionable on constitu- 
tional grounds. The appropriations for rivers were 
couched in very general terms, such as- would have 
admitted of a violation of State rights by an’ inva- 
sion of their sovereignty, and the soil of their peo- 
ple. Had the appropriations for rivers been con- 
fined, in words, to the removal of snags and sunken | 
trees, it would, to me, have been unobjectionable, | 
But the great objection to the bill was, that it was 
a bargain bill: not that members mutually bar- 
gained, in words, to sustain each other’s local ap- 
propriations; but that the bill was so framed as to 
make it apparently the interest of a great number 
of members to vote for it. It was by just such a 
bill that my State was involved in a debt of many 
millions to oppress her people for ages. Sir, I will 
never again vote for a bargain bill. If my con- 
stituents desire to have the nation bargained into | 
such a debt, in proportion ‘to its ability, as now | 
rests on the State of Indiana—a paralyzing incu- 
bus—they must send some other man here to do | 
the deed 

Mr. Chairman, the honorable member from Il- 
linois spoke of certain members “dodging,” and of 
his desire to force certain questions to the yeas and 
nays to expose them. I would like to understand 
this. I understood the remark to be intended to 
apply to certain members from the free States, who 
by their action here have indicated their disappro- 
bation of the introduction, out of season and out 
of place, of the question of the future admission or 
rejection of slavery as to territory hereafter to be 
acquired, and of course to myself among the num- 
ber. Sir, I have nothing to conceal, nothing to 


three of them to the honorable member; they are 
abolitionism, free-niggerism, and slavery. 

Mr. Chairman, the honorable member from Illi- 
nois has seen proper to arraign me for having voted 
for the river and harbor bill of last session, in the | 

` first instance, and after the veto, against it. Well 
sir, in this I was no more inconsistent than were H 
the band of Democrats—many of them bearing | 
illustrious names—who voted for the charter of | 
the Bank of the United States, in the first instance, | 
and against it after it was vetoed by President i 
Jackson. Rational change is better than stupid 
and obstinate consistency. Any fool can be con- | 
sistent. To reform requires magnanimity. Our | 
business here as members is varied, and such as 
occupies our time very fully. Much of it diverts | 
our attention from that strict examination of bills į 
pending before us, which would be proper, were 
it possible. The honorable member may have it, 
that I voted in the first instance for the bill with- 


| 
| 
i 
{ 
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out the accurate and careful examination which I | 


gave it after my attention was especially called to | 
it by the veto message. He may have it so, and 
make the most of it. It but places me in the same 
category with his betters and mine. 

Mr. WENTWORTH asked if the bill had not l 


been discussed day after day in committee, and if ji 
the yeas and nays were not taken in the House on H 


the bill several times. 
Mr. WICK. Ay; it was discussed as things go 
here. Speeches on the subject of the North and | 


} 
j 


South, Texas and Oregon, 49° and 540 40', and ; 


abolitionism and slavery, and forty other things, | 
were made; and the Whigs criticized the Admin- | 
istration for Buncombe, and Democrats fought 
over the political battle of 1844! Perhaps some | 
new member was sufficiently verdant to talk a lit- | 
tle about the bill! On examination, after the veto 

message came, of the reports of the officers of Gov- | 
ernment, who had examined some of the so-called 

harbors named in the bill, I was satisfied that 
much of the monéy appropriated would have been | 
thrown away in vain efforts to make harbors where | 
the.Great Creator had made none for man to im- | 


prove, 
Mr. WENTWORTH asked Mr. Wick to spe- 
cify. | 
Mr. WICK. I will specify, as one of many, 


Little Fort; on Lake Michigan. i 
:Mr. WENTWORTH said Mr. Wick had been | 
grossly misinformed. 
Mr. WICK. (A fair construction of the report 


dodge, in connexion with this or any other subject | 
before this Congress. 
. Mr. WENTWORTH, or some other member. 
“The Missouri compromise” and the «* Wilmot 
proviso.” 
Mr. WICK. Well, sir, of those in their order 
I will speak, and that definitely, too. i 
The Missouri compromise was, in its day, very 
well. It kept the peace, and made us a united | 
people. But it has discharged its office, and is 
now functus officio. It had a reference and appli- ! 
cation only to territory belonging to the United | 
States at the date of that compromise. ` It could 
not operate upon territory not contemplated by the 
parties thereto. No ethician will contend for such 
operation. And it is clear that territory which did 
not, at the date of that compromise, belong to-the H 
United States, could not have been contemplated by || 
| the parties. And here I must pause, to express to | 
; my honorable friend from South Carolina [Mr. 
| 
| 
q 
$ 


j 
| 
| 
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| Burr] my high approbation of the moderation 
and good temper which characterized his remarks 
madé the other day, in support of his motion for |! 
an amendment to the Oregon hill, looking towards 
an extension of the exact Missouri compromise 
line to territory hereafter to be acquired. It was 
‘ nothing marvellous to me that he should present | 
i such a proposition. I presume it was ‘introduced |i 
iin part asa surrebutter to the Wilmot proviso. | 
As such it was legitimate, especially considering | 
| the good taste and moderation with which the hon- 

i orable member supported it. I must also thank 
t 

t 

f 


another honorable member from South Carolina | 
; (Mr. Sms] for his declaration, made on occasion 
of a recent discussion, to the effect that “ the child 
| is not yet born who will live to see any consider- H 
able portion of the people of the United States dis- 
posed for a dissolution of the Union.” 

But to return. I am asked by the honorable 
member from Illinois, how I came to offer the ex- 


hereafter to be acquired, at the last session, as an | 
amendment to the Wilmot proviso, and yet the | 
other day vote against the propositions of the hon- 
orable member from South Carolina (Mr. Burr] 
recognizing such extension? This query I have 
answered on another occasion, and have no objec- | 
tion to do so again. The Wilmot proviso was 
offered at the last session as an amendment by 
way of rider to an appropriation bill. The effect | 
| of its adoption, or grafting upon that bill, would 
| have been to embarrass those who were friendly 
| to the appropriation, and unfriendly to the Wilmot 


tension of the Missouri compromise to territory |} 


l of.” 


proviso, either .on principle, or because: of its iH: 
timed introduction, by placing them‘in a falsé posi- 
tion, and compelling them to vote fora measure: 
not sanctioned by their judgment, or against a mea- 
sure called for by the interests. of the country, or: 
to do as I did—not vote at all. T offered the prin- 
ciple of the Missouri compromisé as a: rider to a“ 
rider, to bring it into disrepute—a course sanction= 
ed by parliamentary law, or usage at least, ae. 

But witen, the other day, the principle of the: 
Missouri compromise, and the exact line too, 
were sought to be grafted on onë of the Oregon bills 
by the amendment offered. by the honorable mem- 
ber from South Carolina; [Mr. Borr,] I voted 
against it, for the double’ reason, ‘that’ it: was a 
rider offered to a bill on an entirely different sub- 
ject, and also because the Missouri compromise, ` 
and the line contemplated thereby, ought not tô 
be insisted on, in reference to territory acquired 
subsequent to the date of that comprortise. Yes, 
sir, I passed through the tellers against it, and if 
I mistake not, the honorable member from Illinois, 
not having the fear of the yeas and nays before his 
eyes, voted for it on that occasion. And now he 
talks of dodging. 

Mr. WENTWORTH. 
you fellows up to the 
position in the House, 

Mr. WICK. Here is a Democrat for you—one 
who makes war on his own party! He first: pre- 
sumes a fallacy, to wit, that certain Democrats 
here are or may be, embarrassed. about votin 
upon a question, in consequence of divisions; and. 
ultra and unreasonable opinions among their re- 
spective constituencies, and then seizes the oppor- 
tunity to bring them into tribulation, by forcing 
them to vote upon such vexed questions. He 
imagines he holds a brand which will fire the tem-_ 
ple of Democracy, and he flings it into the very’ 
sanctum sanctorum, that, like the Roman tyrant, 
he may fiddle his joy over the cinders, or cachin- 
ate his satisfaction, as column and pillar, pilaster 
and architrave, are overturned, and all that is 
beautiful and symmetrical becomes a mass of ugli- 
ness—a shapeless ruin. 

And now I come to respond to the honorable 
member’s question, as to my vote on the Wilmot 
proviso. 

Sir, the Wilmot proviso is a bird of ill omen. 
I seek not to arraign the motives of its advocates. 
But it isa truce-breaker—a disturber of legislative: . 
peace on the floor of Congress—and therefore I 
am against it. It is introduced out of time, and 
out of place, and therefore I am against it. 

There is no necessity now for acting upon the: 
subject contemplated by it, and therefore I. ava 
against it. ; 

The effect of this measure which is so often 
mentioned, is well understood here; but it may be 
otherwise elsewhere. It assumes what may, or 
may not, turn out to be correct; to-wit, that in one 
way or another, we are about to acquire territory 
heretofore and yet belonging to Mexico, though 
now wholly, or in part, in our military possession; 
and it declares that neither slavery ‘nor involun- 
tary servitude shall ever exist in such territory. 

The effect of bringing forward this measure is 
to excite here heated debates on the abstract ques- 
tion of slavery, ata season when the time of the 
national legislature would be better appropriated 
to the consideration of providing the ways and 
means, money, men, and munitions, for bringing 
the war to a speedy and successful close. By pro- 
moting wordy strife here, it is calculated to waste 
precious time; and by promoting sectional jeal- 
ousies, and heart-burnings, it is calculated to 
drown our high sense of patriotism, and lead us: 


I voted for it -to bring 
yeas and nays on the pro- 


jto forget our foreign foes in our resentments 


against those we may consider as foes: at home. 
Hence it isa disturber of the peace.’ : ` 

It is useless to pass laws for the government of 
the citizens of territory’ which we have not yet 
acquired. ‘ Sufficient unto the day is the evil there- 
Mrs. Glass, in- her famous book of cook- 
ing receipts, gives a-direction: for the cooking of a 
fish, and in so doing, prefaces her receipt thus: 
i ** First catch your fish;’’ and then goes on to di- 
rect how the fish is to: be scaled, gutted, stuffed, ; 
‘and finally cooked... Mrs.’ Glass was a sensible 
woman, and knew: that a fish must be caught first, 
and then. cooked.- Some of our statesmen might. 
|learn of her They (our statesmen) desiré to: ac- 
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quire territory from. Mexico... They expect to ac- 
quire it, So do I.. They will not wait till our 
claim is made. good by treaty cession, nor by a 
` formal national legislative act, converting our mili- 
tary possession. into a civil and permanent own- 


ership, and-then enact laws for its Government. 


In: their’ hot haste they wish now to: declare what 
law on. one subject shall or shall not govern in 
the territory they have made up: their minds to ac- 

wire. In this they expect me to go with the. 

hey must excuse me. 
fish, >and cook him and eat him afterwards. Af- 
ter-he shall have been caught, I will aid honorable 
members here or elsewhere in dining upon him. 
The catching, sealing, and gutting. operation is m 
the hands of ouy brave officers and soldiers. Gen- 
eral Scott, or General Taylor, is chief angler, and 
among hands, I expect they will ‘haul in one of 
these days the fish we are after, and a noble fish 
he will tung out to be. 
will be here to sit down with honorable members 
and pick his bones. 

Aequire your: territory, place yourselves in a 
position of undoubted right to legislate for it, and 
my constituents will not lack a Representative on 
this floor, instructed and prepared to vote for such 
laws. as the character of the territory and its popu- 
lation. may seem to demand. Judging from my 
knowledge of their. opinions, and of the locality 
and character of the territory which it is most like- 
ly we shall acquire, [ presume the instruction will 
be against the admission of slavery into such ter- 
ritory, so far as congressional action is concerned. 
But of that they will be the best judges at the time 
when action may become necessary. At any rate, 
it would ill become me to affect to commit them 
now, in advance. The idea of surrounding the 


Then I, or my successor, | 


T will “first catch my | 


j 


slave States with a cordon of free States, which I | 


have heard advocated here, is one which I should 
judge, from my knowledge of my constituents, 
they will be too. neighborly, and too desirous of 
keeping themselves, as far as possible, free from 
the nuisance of a free negro population, to adopt. 
On the contrary, I should suppose they would look 
to ‘keeping the way open for the emigration of free 
negroes to. the South, towards regions beyond the 
Isthmus of Darien, and towards Africa, and the 
Torrid Zone. 

There, sir; I have gone beyond the honorable 
member’s catechism, and have not only told him 


all I know, but what I guess; and he and other | 


sanguine gentlemen, who secm to have imagined 
that this is a tender subject in Indiana, may make 
all they can of it. My constituents are calm and 
placid on this subject. 
from the folly of ultraisms, and from ideas of im- 
possible projects. Then will they be ever prepared 
to think wisely and to act advisedly in any prem- 
ises. 

Sir, there is another point of view in which this 
subject must be presented. Suppose we pass the 
‘Wilmot’ proviso into a law, what then? Will it 
be irrepealable? Iam told that the Legislature of 
the great State of New York has adopted a resolu- 
tion requesting us to adopt the principle of the 
Wilmot proviso, and pass it into an ‘unchange- 
ablelaw.”? Had the Legislature of Texas or Iowa 
adopted a resolution calling upon Congress to pass 
an unchangeable law, one might have been dis- 
posed to let them off easily, on the score of their 
inexperience in matters of legislation, and constitu- 
tional law. But verily, when the Empire State— 
the Gamaliel State of the Union, at whose feet the 
little commonwealths around have heretofore sat, 
to gather her words of wisdom—publishes such 
nonsense, one is in danger of distrusting the com- 
mon sense of the intellectual universe. An un- 
changeable law? In. what clause of the Constitu- 
tion are we to look for the power of Congress to 
pass an unchangeable law? Fam well aware that 
in past times, certain acts of Congress have not 


not have been changed. The tariff law, commonly 
called the compromise act, and the Missouri com- 
promise act, were respected, and no one thought of 
changing them, because, by them, great interests 
were adjusted, and great contests compromised, 
by a consent almost general. And if the principle 
invölved in the Wilmot proviso could be adopted 
here, and in the other Hall, by general consent, 
and as a compromise, we might hope to see our 
i legislation in accordance therewith undisturbed. 


God keep them so, and ! 


| 
i 
| 


| in turning out of this Hall, sacred to national pur- 


1 


| Whig side of the House are like a sick lady, after 


| sible, the Democratic Administration and party. | 
| Let them labor in their vocation. 
| be harmless here, if on this side of the House we 


| faction among us, they nurse it, and take its au- | 
If, 


| with signal success too, they ought not to censure 
the President for permitting Santa Ana to land in 


| factions which misgovern, divide, and harrass the 


i 
g H 
been changed; but it does not follow that they could |! 


| against such a tax to be levied during the war. 


| camp. 


SET 
But we very well know that, if: ađopted at all, it | 
will be by.a sectional majority, and hence the cer- j 
tain result would be, repeated efforts to repeal or į 
modify it. We have no power to prevent our suc- | 
cessors from repealing any law we may enact. 
Sir, we in the Middle States, bordering along | 
between free and slave States, and in the Western | 
States, bordered on the South by slave territory, | 
and on the North by Canada and the great lakes, 
hold the balance of power on this question. I; 
trust our power will be exerted wisely, and for the ; 
peace of these United States. I think Pennsylva- | 
nia, and Ohio, and Ilinois, and Iowa, have their | 
common sense yet left them, and are disinclined to 
anticipate troublesome questions, or to assert for 
Congress the power to pass unchangeable laws. | 
I hope, too, that further north there may be found || 
some calm, cool members, who will give their aid 


poses, this disturber of the peace, this Jacobinical 
question, begotten of folly upon faction, for merely 
sectional consumption, and fanatical consolation. 
I hope that even some New Yorkers, who live 
not, politically, upon’ passing popular impulses, 
-but in and for the honor of their country, the per- 
petuity of the union. of our States, and for public 
opinion, settled advisedly, may see in the impos- 
sibility demanded of them: by the Legislature of 

their State, a weakness and folly which will exon- | 
erate them from respect for such behests, and lead 

them to appeal therefrom to the sober second | 
thought of their constituencies. New York must | 
think again on this matter. 

Tam persuaded to hope that the measure will be 
defeated, and that those politicians who have had 
a brief existence in its artificial stimulation, may 
share the fate which awaits factionists and dema- 
gogues in this country of well-informed sovereigns, 
and ‘fall, like Lucifer, never to rise again.” 

Mr. Chairman, I have been asked why it is that 
I so seldom have anything to say of the honorable | 
gentlemen on the Whig side of the House, and } 
why I have found several occasions to make the 
arguments and course of Democrats on this floor 
the subject of special criticism and animadver- 
sion? Sir, Iwill answer. The gentlemen on the | 
other side I take to be irreclaimable. Of them, it 
may be said, “ Ephraim is joined to his idols: let 
him alone.” But there may be hope of reclaiming 
a wandering Democrat; and besides, if he fail to 
reclaim himsclf, and persists in idolatry, it is the 
duty of some one to hand him over to the Philis- 
tines, that he may no longer be an Achan in Israel’s 


H 


| 
| 


And again: The honorable gentlemen on the 


|| a consequence, succeed to it themselves. 


erations, very well understood by those who heard the above 
speech, but which may not be clearly known to, or compre- 
hended by, all of those who may read it. Mexico has no 
settled government. Hero after hero,and demagogue after 
demagogue “ pronounce” each other out of authority, and, as 
3 The despot of the 
present hour relics upon two powers to sustain him—“ the 
opinion of the army,’’as he himself has expressively called 
it, and the good wiil of the church and its authorities. To 
secure the ‘opinion of the army,” he must pay the army. 
The blockade of Mexican ports by our navy has cut short the 
revenue usually derived from tariff laws; and the Mexican 
people have been so much cajoled by demagogues, and have 
soignorantly and stupidly been led by them to resist the idea 
of direct taxation, that they will not submit toit ; and, in fact, 
the masses have nothing from which revenue could be de- 
rived by direct taxation. The Mexican church is rich, and 
there is bat two ways to raise money to pay the army—one 
by fleecing the church, and the other by making peace with 
us; transfering territory in satisfaction of our demands, 
and receiving a further compensation, in money, which it 
is our interest to pay for territory and peace. Were the 
Mexican despot (Santa Ana) to fleece the church, be would 
lose one of the two supports of his power, and would fall. 
If he fails to pay his army, be will lose the other support of 
his power, and will fall. It is believed that if the means 
could be furnished to pay the army, by treaty with us, a 
treaty might be made. But to control the Mexican army, 
the money must be at hand and paid out forthwith. Hence 
the President has asked the appropriation-of three millions, 
alluded to in the above speech, to enable him to effect a 
treaty of peace, and a large acquisition of territory. To the 
bill making this appropriation the amendment is offered, 
and pending, commonly called the.“ Wilmot proviso.” It 
provokes discussion, and produces division and delay in the 
passage of the bill. Tt prevented the pi ge of the bill last 
session. It is not at all a necessary piece of legislation. 
To make sure of the passage of the bill, and to accelerate 
it, Mr. Wick opposes the proviso as.an amendment. 

Some have inferred from this, that should the proviso be 
amnexéd to the bill, Mr. Wiek will therefore vote against it. 
Not so. ‘The main object is to sustain the Executive in a 
| measure calculated to secure peace, and Mr. W. will vote 
| for this bill in the best shape he can get it, and against all 
mmendmenis calculated to provoke discussion and produce 
elay. 


TAX ON TEA AND COFFEE. 
SPEECH OF MR. A. JOHNSON, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 2, 1847. 

In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, on the Civil and Diplomatic Appropria- 
tion Bill— : 

Mr. JOHNSON said: He agreed with the mem- 
ber who had just taken hisseat (Mr. WentwortH] 
in many of the conclusions he had come to in rela- 
tion to taxing tea and coffee. Yet he (Mr. J.) was 
of the opinion that he could satisfy the member 
from Illinois, the House, and the whole country, 
| that the Executive and the Secretary of the Treas- 


accouchment, ‘ doing as well as could be expect- 
ed.” Their prime object is to unhorse, if pos- 


They would 


would be united. The tactics of those honorable 
gentlemen are admirable. Having a carte blanche 
from their constituents to give any obnoxious vote 
calculated to bring us into tribulation, and to defeat 
Administration measures, they watch our side like 
hawks upon the perch. Ifthey find discontent or 


thor into the range of their special courtesy. 


bers breaking off from the majority, they unite 
their votes to those of the faction on our side, and 
carry or defeat a measure. Of all this, I have 
nothing to say. They are, I presume, doing what 
they think to be their duty. But this I will say: 
After daily practising such policy here, and often 


Mexico, thereby adding another to the heads of 


people. of Mexico, and giving a new impulse to 
their popular and national confusion. 

In one respect, they have developed a peculiar | 
idea. In time of profound peace; their predecessors 
voted for a duty upon tea and coffee. Now, in| 
lime of war, they themselves will, I suppose, vote | 


Ergo, itis Whig doctrine to levy more revenue in 
time of peace than in time of war. 
: 


NOTE. 


upon any vote, they find a minority of our mem- || 


ury were against taxing tea and coffee at this time. 
: He said he happened to be one of those unfortu- 
nate or fortunate members, as the case may be, 
who were opposed to levying a tax on tea and 
coffee. Levying a tax on those articles of daily 
; consumption by the great mass of the people, in- 
; volved a principle that he was not prepared at the 
| present time to sanction by his vole. But to make 
| himself more intelligible upon this point, he would 
| be compelled to retrospect a little. In 1832, during 
the administration of General Andrew Jackson, 
coffee was made free of duty, and remained in the 
| free list till L841, when General Harrison was elected 
At the’called ses- 
sion of 1841, the Whig party found it necessary 
| to provide means to supply an almost empty treas- 

ury; they found the compromise upon the statute 
book which had been passed in. 1833 to save the 
Union from dissolution. Under the operation of 
this act, the duty was running down to twenty per 
| cent., leaving a large deficit in the treasury to be 
| supplied from some other quarter. This compro- 
mise had been held sacred from its adoption up to 
that point of time—neither party ever daring to 
disturb the principles established in the law. It 
will be remembered by the House: and the coun- 
try, how important the compromise was held by 
Mr. Clay on its very passage. i 

Mr. J. here read the following extract from Mr. 
Clay’s speech on the passage of the compromise 
bill, in 1833: : 

‘ Butif the measure should be earried by the common 
consent of both parties, we shall have all security. History 
will faithfully record the transaction —narrate under what 
circumstances the bill was passed 5 that it was a pacifying 


measure; that it was as oil. poured from the vessel of the 
Union, to restore peace and harmony te the country, When 


| President of the United States. 


Mr. WICK desires to reeord here a few facts and eonsid- ! 


ak 


all this was known, what Cengress, what legislature would 


1847.] 


a 
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treaty of peace an 


Mr. J. had merely read this extract to show the 
solemn circumstances under which it passed. By 
the operation of this act the receipts into the treas- 
ury were falling many millions short annually of 
the expenditures; the revenue gradually declinirig, 
the expenditures gradually increasing: this was the 
condition of our finances at the extra session of 
1841. In this condition of our public affairs it 
became necessary to replenish the treasury from 
some quarter or other; the necessities of the treas- 
ury were urgent on the one hand, while it was 
equally important on the other to preserve the com- 
promise sacred and unimpaired. Under these 
circumstances, the House of Representatives pass- 
ed a tariff bill, levying a tax on many articles in 
the free list, embracing tea and coffee. The bill 

assed the House in this form by Whig votes, 
emocrats voting against it. The bill then went 
to the Senate. Mr. J. said the House would bear 
in mind that, previous to action being had upon this 


x X x * * * = 
“The Senator had spoken of mercy to the old women 
He asked the Senator why he had not himself been merci 
ful, and why he had voted fora tax on her tea and coffee? 
The Senator would tax: her necessaries—things which she 
could not dispense with; and let her Juxuries—things which 
she could seldom afford—come in free of duty. She could 
use china teapots, and dispense with her gold and silver 
vessels, but could not do without her coffee and tea.. Who, 
then, was in favor of taxing the poor—the Senator or him- 
self? In order to satisfy the Senator, he would so modify 
his amendment as to make it impose a tax only upon gold 
and silver plate exceeding fifty dollars in value. Then the 
old lady may still have her silver teaspoons. But not one 
doilar would be collected under this provision, except, in- | 
deed, it be from the very rich. Those in moderate cireum- 


5 
t 
t 
i 
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necessary to supply the deficiency in the treasury, created 
by the distribution bill. A tax of 20: per cent, is retained 
also on iron, steel, sugar, molassés, and many other articies 
of prime necessity. A. dominant majority-in the poplat 
branch of Congress, by a solemn vote, imposed a tax of 20 
percent. on tea and coffee also, and in that form the. bill 
passed the House. In the Senate these two: articles were 
stricken out by the votes of Democratic Senators and asmall 
portion of the Federal Senators; Mr. Clay, of Kentneky, and 
other Federal Senators, recording their votes. to‘ retain the 
| tax upon them, and against making them {ree articles.” : 


Mr. J. thought this was conclusive on tea‘atid 
coffee at that time. On examining the President’s 
annual message, there was barely an allusion made 
to the free list—nothing more. He then read from 


vt 
$ 


f= 


the message, as follows: 


stances, rather than pay the tax, would have their ware 
converted into coin”? 

Mr. J. continued, by saying, that thus far it 
would seem that the Secretary of the Treasury was | 
opposed to taxing tea and coffee. He then called | 
the attention of the House to Mr. Walker’s report 
recently made to Congress, from which he read i 
the following extract: j 


i 
i 
i 


bill by the Senate, the bill authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to borrow upon the credit of 
the Government twelve millions of dollars had 
passed, and become the law of the land. It will 
also be remembered, that the bonds of the Govern- 


ment had been hawked and peddled, not only in |! 


the eastern cities of the United States, but in the 
great marts of Europe, without being able to effect 
a loan for a single dollar—the treasury empty to a 
very great extent, and the Government without 
credit at home or abroad. 

Mr. J. said he had made this digression for the 
purpose of showing the imperious necessity at 
that period of time, if one did or ever. could exist, 
for taxing tea and coffee, to save the credit of the 
Government and prevent an interference with the 
compromise. If there ever could be a combina- 
tion of circumstances making it justifiable to tax 
tea and coffee, they existed in 1841. When the 
treasury was empty, without regard to what made 
it so, the necessity to supply the deficit is as great 
at one time as it is at another. Government can | 
no more exist in time of peace without money, 
than itcan in time of war. Money, money, is the 
lifebldod and soul of Government. In fine, it is 
the Government itself, and without it there is no 
“Government in fact. 

It was under these circumstances in 1841, at the 
called session of the Federal party, that they pro- 
posed to tax tea and coffee. MreR. J. Walker 
was then a Senator in Congress, now the Secretary 
of the Treasury. He, with the Democratic party, 
voted to retain tea and coffee in the list of free 
articles; and it was claimed, at the time, as a great 
Democratic triumph. At the next session of Con- 
gress Mr. Walker was so much opposed to taxing 


also of coffee, from 1821 to 1846. It will be perceived that 
| the imports of tea being 16,891,620 pounds consumed in the | 
United States for the last fiscal year, amounted to the value | 
- 37; and of coffee, being 124,338,054 pounds, of the | 
$7,802,894, making an aggregate of ©11,786,231—a 
duty of twenty-five per cent. on which wonld yield an an- 
| nual revenue of $2,946,557 75. After making a full allow- 
ance for decreased consumption on account of the duties, 
i the additional annual revenue from this source might be 
safely estimated at $2,500,000. 

« This duty, however, would be rendered nugatory in part 
for several years, unless it were imposed during a very early 
period of the session, and to go into effect at a time not 
later, if possible, than the Ist of January next. Between 
that date and some time early in the spring, large importa- | 
tions of tea, and, to some extent, of coffee, are brought into ! 
the country, aud ought to be subjected to the duty, in order 
that revenue should be raised from such imports. It this is 
not done, and the duty is togo into operation at a much later 
period, tire tax will operate as an enhanced price to the con- 
sumer, without producing a correspondent revenue: i 

«The stock now on hand and that would be imported 
forthwith—namely, of coffee from Cuba and St. Domingo 
and some other ports, and of tea, in part, from the bonded 
warehouses of Europe—coming in free of duty, in anticipa- 
tion of the law, would contribute nothing to the revenue of 
| the country; whilst the price of the stock on hand here, as ! 
well as that thus brought in free of duty, would be augmented 
newly in the same proportion as if the duty had actually | 
gone at once into effect. A delay, then, in imposing this 
duty on tea and coffee, whilst it would tax the consumer for , 
several years nearly as much as if the duty were imposed at 
onee, would, during that whole period, bring very little rev- l 
enue into the treasury. Such a delay, then, would only | 
enable a few individuals to amass large fortunes at the ex- | 
pense of the people.” i 


It would seem from the reading of the report, i 
and a letter addressed by Mr. Walker to the Com- ; 
mittee of Ways and Means, dated the 2Ist of De- ! 
cember, 1846, pressing upon them the importance 
of immediate action, calling their attention to his | 
report previously made to Congress, keeping up | 
the idea that if Congress delayed taxing tea and | 
coffee beyond the Ist of January, 1847, that it į 


the necessaries of life, while the tariff bill was 
under consideration, he offered an amendment to | 


follows: 

“And be it further enacted, That, from and after the pas- | 
sage of this act, there shall be collected by the marshals in 
the several districts of the United States, under such regu- 
lations as shall be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, an annual tax of 20 per cent. ad vulorem on all gold and 
silver ware, execeding in value fifty dollars; and in all cases 
where the marshals shail not themselves collect this duty, 
they are hereby authorized to employ the assessor, collector, 
sheriff, or coroner, in cach of the same counties or parishes 
of the several States, to aid them in collecting said tax; and 
acompensation of one per cent. shall be allowed for the 
amount of tax collected and paid over under the provisions 
of this aet.” i 

Mr. Walker had proved, he said, in the course 
of his remarks upon the amendment, that there 
was in the United States some hundred and sixty | 
millions of dollars’ worth of gold and silver-ware 
which would, at the per cent. proposed in the 
amendment, create some thirty-two millions of 
revenue, a 

Mr. J. said, by the permission of the House, 
-he would read one or two extracts from the speech 
of Mr. Secretary Walker. He then read as fol- | 
lows: 


. In reply to the question of the Senator, asking him 
whether he was serious in his proposition, he would say that 
the Senator would one day find that the people were serious 
enough in their conviction of its expediency. Since he first 
offered this proposition, four months ago, as an amendment 

to another bill, he had received more Jetters from different 
parts of the country, expressing approbation of his object, 


j 


5 


the bill, proposing to tax gold and silver plate. | and would yield no revenue “ for several years to 


Mr. J. here read the amendment referred to, as i 
| tea and coffee, if it had been laid by the first of ; 


would be “nugatory” tolay this tax after that date, | 


come.” f 
Mr. Walker, it seems, was in favor of a tax on | 


! January; but if it was not done by that time, it, 
; would avail nothing. 


The Secretary’s reasoning | 
was better than any he could give, and he should : 
leave it to speak for itself, coming to the conclu- | 
sion that the Secretary must be against laying a: 
tax on tea and coffec, as the first of. January had ; 
passed by. g 

The position of the Executive was somewhat | 


“ Annexed (marked ©) is a table of the imports of tea and |! 


| 


“If, however, Congress should, at the present session, ini- 
pose a revenue duty on the principal articles now embraced 
in the free fst, it is estimated that an additional annual rev- 
enue of about two millions-and a half, amounting; it is ës- 
timated, on the thirtieth of June, 1848, to four millinns-of 
dollars, would be derived from that source; and the loan 
required would be reduced by that amount.??—* i * 

“Tt is submitted for your consideration, whether it may 
not be proper, asa war measure, to impose revenue duties.on 
some of the articles now embraced in the free liste Should 
it be deemed proper to impose such duties, with a view to 
raise revenue to meet the expenses of the war with Mexico, 
or to avoid to that extent the creation ofa public debt, they 
may be repealed when the emergency which gave rise to 
them shall se to exist, and constitute no part of the per- 
manent policy of the country? = 

Tt must be clear to all, (Mr. J. said,) that neither 
the Secretary nor President was in favorof taxing 
| tea and coffee.. But (he said) if he was mistaken 
in the conclusion bè had come to, and in fact the 
| President and Secretary. were both in favor of tax- 
ing tea. and coffee, it would not make the slightest ` 
change in his mind, He was ®pposed.to this tax 
in 1841, when attempted to be imposed by the Fed- 
eral party, as called by Mr. Polk, and he was op- 
posed to it now. It was not necessary to impose 
it then, it was not necessary to impose 1t now, as: 
he thought he would be able to show before he 
took his seat. But Mr. J. would refer to a few 
more distinguished individuals who were opposed 
to taxing tea and coffee. Mr. Aaron V. Brown, 
who was in the Congress of *41, and now Gover- 
nor of Tennessce, and who is the intimate friend 
of the President, and rumor said he had some hand 
in forming the Cabinet, voted against taxing tea 
and coffee. Mr. Silas Wright, who it is under- 
stood was to have been one of the commissioners 
to settle the pending difficulties between. the Unis 
ted States and Mexico, in ’41 voted against taxing. 
tea and coffee. Mr. Cave Johnson, the Postmas- 
ter General, was in the Congress of °4], and voted 
against taxing tea and coffee. Mr. Nathan Clif- 
ford, the Attorney General, was in the Congress, 
and voted against taxing tee and coffee. Mr. James 
Buchanan, the Secretary of State, was opposed to 
taxing tea and- coffee, and while a Senator in the 
Congress of %41, made a speech against it. 

“Mr. Buchanan said, that this bill was far, very far from 
being what he could desire. Its provisions had been greatly 
improved on its passage through the Senate. Tts most ex- 
ecptionable features had been stricken.out. Coffee and ten 
would continue to be free articles, and an approach to jus- 
tice had been made in regard to railroad iron.” 

Mr. J. next alluded to Mr. Thomas H. Benton, 
the President’s intended lieutenant general, the 
man that was to take command of all the armies 
in Mexico, and those that were to be sent there—the 


| 


| 
| 
f 


I 
} 


j 
i 


| vicegerent of the republic—a kind of Louis the 


XIV., who, in the midst of his vanity, exclaimed 
that he was the State—and whom he verily believed 
had vanity enough to aspire to be supreme gov- 
ernor of the universe, if there was a vacancy in 


: Similar to his Secretary’s. In 1841, Mr. James 
| K. Polk, now the President of the United States, 
had just been defeated for the gubernatorial chair 
of State, in October 23, of the same year. The 
Legislature, which was in session, and the citizens | 


ner. Mr. Polk being toasted and eulogized very | 
‘highly, rose and responded to the toast in a speech | 
of considerable length, reviewing generally the 


particularly the attempt to taxtea and coffee. Mr. 
5 . then read an extract from the speech referred to 
| which is as follows: 


4 New taxes have been laid not only on wines, silks, and 
other luxuries, but on necessaries also. A tax of 20 per 
i! cent. has been retained on salt, that article of indispensable 
necessity to man and beast. Every farmer’s cow that is well : 
fed consumes more of itin a year than the richest money 
! broker in Wall street. The federal majority in Congress re- ` 
i fused to make salt a free article, because the tax upon it was 


of Nashville, tendered to Mr. Polk a public din- | 


proceedings of the extra session of Congress, and |; 


the office. This distinguished and mighty man in 
his own estimation, as well as that of others, du- 
ring the extra session, while the tariff bill was under 
consideration,offered an amendment to the bill im- 
posing a tax upon the circulation of banks; and 
while his amendment was pending, made ‘the fol- 
lowing remarks. Mr. J. read from Mr. Benton’s 
speech the following: 


“ The amendment having heen read, Mr. B. said, this is 
a very proper time, Mr. President, to bring in a proposition 
of this character—a proposition te bring bank notes Into the 
catalogue of taxable articles in the United States. 

“The time is very appropriate for this proposition ; for it, 
happens to be a time when taxation is the order of the day— 
when borrowing and squandering, debts, loans, and taxes, 
are the daily work of Congress, and when the necessaries 
and comforts of life, so long, either free from tax, or in the 
course of reduction, and intended by the democracy to be 
made free, are seized upon by the now dominant party,.and 
subjected to newand heavy tax. During the wise, prudent, 
and patriotic administrations of Jackson and Van Buren, the 


ii articles of tea, coffee, and many other articles, to the annaal 
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value of seventy-six milions of dollars, were made free of 

‘tax, to the gredi relief of the citizens, and the great encour- 

~ “agementto commerce.”—[ Mr. Benton’s speech on the tariff, 
"Dt ABAL, after offering an amendment to tax bank notes. ] 


MrJ. said he had made all these references, to 
‘show with'uncerring certainty the position of the 
“Deéniocratic party in relation to taxing tea and cof- 
Hee, He had shown how Mr. Brown, the Gover- 

nor.of Tennessee; stood upon this question. Mr. 
Wright, of New York, Mr. Clifford, Mr. Cave 
Johnson; Mr. R. J. Walker, Mr. James Buchanan: 
four. out of ‘six. of the Cabinet officers, were op- 
posed to taxing tea and coffee; the vicEGERENT, OF | 
the lieutenant-general, also opposed to it; and, to | 
crown the whole, the President himself declared it 
to be a federal measure. The editor of the Rich- 


throughout the country to sustain the war. 


dertaken to read ge FLouse a lecture upon tea and | 
coffee the other day, and, while at it, worked him- | 
self up into such a fury, gesticulations so violent, 


contortions of the face socextraordinary, as at times jj 


seemingly to threaten his own destruction, if not 
those about him—perfectly rampant, tearing a pas- 


sion all to tatters. From his tone and menacing at- || folowing amendment, which he gave notice he should offer 


titude, we were induced to believe all who disagreed | 
with him in opinion about taxing tea and coffee, ; 
were to be excommunicated from the Democratic | 
‘ehurch. But, on examination, it turns out he was 


a taxon tea and coffee; and upon a further ex- | 
amination, it scems that a majority of the Demo- į 


crats of this Elouse, on the second day of January |; 


Jast, voted the same way—fifty-six Democrats | 


voting against the tax, and forty-seven for it. The | 


minority in this instance had set up as the party, ; 
which was something new in church and state. | 


He characterized the vote of the small band of |: 


forty-seven, who voted in favor of this proposi- 
tion the other day,as the first indication of the |} 
formation of a new party—the tea and cofee tax || 
party. 


Hi 
it 


Mr. J. trusted that this minority, which had so ;; 
foolishly alienated themselves from the party, ‘i 


would, ere long, see the error of their way, and re- 
turn to their first love, or the republican fold. Hie: 
felt satisfied this would be the case when the pas- || 
sion they had contracted for taxing the old women’s A 
tea and coffce abated. j! 
There was an effort made at the last session of || 
Congress to impose this tax, and it was voted | 
down by an overwhelming majority; at the pres- 
ent session it has been broughtforward and voted 
down by a majority of both parties; and he trast- < 
ed ànd hoped that they would have no more of it 
hereafter. Mr. J. said he was opposed to taxing | 
toa and coffee for many reasons. First, he was 
opposed to taxing any more of the necessaries of 
life than were now taxed—the laboring portions 
of the community were now taxed in allthey ate, 
“wore, and drank—becanse it was unjust to call 
the laboring thousands out to fight the battles of 
the country, and then tax the stomachs and backs 
of their friends and relations to pay the expense 
of the war. Because, when the Government 
wielded the physical power in defence of the prop- 
erty and wealth of the country, which were the 
hones, flesh, sinews and blood of the great mass 
of the people, it was but justice to tax the wealth 
of the country to defray such expense. Because 
they were popular and cheap articles of consump- 
tion with the laboring millions in the United States, 
and taxing them would have a tendency to make the 
war and the party imposing them, unpopular and 
odious. Because it would make the party now in 
power still weaker, which only held the ascend- 
ency by some three thousand majority of the 


| Democratic party in that State in the approaching 
: summer elections for Congress, Governor, and the į 


| taxed, that the people would approve, and from 
|i which there might be more money collected than 
| was really needed by the Government to carry on 


Even | 
the member from Alabama [Mr. Payne ] had un- |} 


i| expenditures—and_ presented 


one of those who thought it federal in 1841 tolevy |) 


|i Cpaying the interest on as it fills due, or bonds issued by 


| war this power was physical power, which was exerted to 


popular vote of the whole Union. Because, with 
our recent loss in New York, Pennsylvania, and 
some of the other States, it would throw the Dem- 
ocrats in the next Congress in a hopeless mi- ; 
nority, thereby defeating the Administration in is | 
leading policy. Because in Tennessee, where the | 
two parties are nearly equally divided, and both 
having been opposed to the tax, and where the 
people are most decidedly opposed to it of both 
political parties, would most assuredly defeat the 


Legislature of the State. Because there were 
ather articles, articles of luxury, that might be 


the war with Mexico; some of which he would ; 
submit to the consideration of the House and the 


lows: 


_ J. now advanced to the consideration of the question 

ion. The question of the finances of the Govern- 
an all-important one—one which involved the | 
He referred to the state | 


: ment w 
| very vitality of the Government. 
i 

i the importance of selecting 
discreetly the articles upon which a tax should be imposed | 
a supply the twelve-and-a-hal! millions of dollars deficiency | 
n the treasury anticipated by the Seeretary. And, as em- 
‘ bodying his views on the subject, he caused to be read the 


t at the proper time to the bill betore the conmittec : 

| 6 Beit further enacted, From and after the passage of 
| € this act, there shall be levied and collected, in such man- 
| éner as may be preseribed by the Secretary of the ‘Treasury | 
| Cof the United States, the following rates of impost or per 
‘eent. upon all capital as hereinafter enumerated—that is to 
€ say, npotnall bank stock, or the capital of hanks, whether 
i éthe same he incorporated, or banking under a general 
|€ banking Inw, one per cent. per annum upon the stock so 
‘held or the capital so invested; upon all capital vested in | 
| € bonds issued by the sral States, which they are now | 


: ethe Government of the United States, one per eent, per 
i annnm ; upon alt capital used or employed by any individ- 
| «nal or individuals, bank or banks, bodies politic or corpo- 
rate, in buying, discounting, or shaving notes, either proin- 
i Cissory, or bank paper, one per cent. per aunum; upon all 
| é money loaned bearing interest, if the sum so loaned exceed | 
tten thousand dollars, one pev cent. per amum; upon all! 
y thousand dollars vested in any one | 
t manufreturing establishment, one halfof one per cent. per 
éanntun ; upon all gold and silver plate and ware exceeding 
í fifty dollars in value, ten per cent. ad valorem? 
© He taid down as afandamental principle that the expen- 
s of this Government, and particularly those incurred in 
ne of war, should be sustained by that portion of the popu- 
Jation who enjoy the greatest amount of protection. One | 
of the great ends of government was to acquire a power to | 
protect the property of the citizens of the country; and in 


t capital oxceediug 


defend the property of the cit 
henec, when the expens 
they should be borne 
tection from that 


ens of the country; and 
of a war were to be incurred, 
by those who receive the greatest pro- 
is view of the subject, the : 
impolicy and the inj ng the poor man’s tea and i 
cofiee to carry ona war which was mainly for the protection | 
of the property of the rich, was clearly seen. The rich | 
man, to be sure, used tea and coffee, and perhaps a little | 
more than the poor man; but there were one hundred 
poor men to one rich man. One hundred times as much, | 
then, would be paid by poor men as by the rich if we were į 
to tax those necessaries of life, tea and coffee, to carry on 
thewar. ‘Che burdens of taxation (Mr. J, boldly proclaimed) 
should be shifted off the shoulders of the poor, who had too 
loug borne an undue and exorbitant proportion of them, and 
should be put upon the wealth ofthe country. * * * *: 
«jie might not be entirely correct in al} his estimates of | 
the amountof revenue that his amendment would raise ; 
and he should, did opportunity again offer, present ìt in a 
more exact form. He coutdsay, however, that its principle 
would enable the Government to raise sufficient revenue by 
taxing the articles of the wealthy, which were to be pro- 
tected by this war, and exempting those of the poor. The 
obvious justice and propriety of this policy being farther į; 
warmly enforced, Mr, J. proceeded to make as near an 
estimate as he could arrive at of the probable revenue 
which would be raised under it, the results of which are 
imbodied in the following table or statement: 


Estimated Revenue 
amount in the Srom it. 
country. 
Banking capital.. .......-..... 324,000,000 
One pereent. on this amount - $2,240,000 
Bonds issued by the States and á 
the United Statez........... 100,030,000 H 
One per cent: on this amount = 1,000,000 | 


7 
| 
i 
| 
| 
i 


: H TEIE i 
of warin which we were now placed—requiring increased | 


t 


Ho.-or Reps. 
stimated. Revenue 
amount inthe from tl. 
country. 
Money employed in shaving ` 
notes, Eeee Sasi +» 100,006,000 
One per cent. on the same.... < 1,000,006 
Money loaned and bearing in- 
tornet cece cece ee ereeeesees 100,006,080 
One per cent. on the amonnt.. - 1,900,000 
Capital vested in manufactures.. 50,000,000 
One-half ofone per cent. on the 
SAME ve seceeeerece mesa - 250,006 
Gold and silver ware.... ve. 100,000,000 
Ten per cent. on the same ad 
VAIOLEM oc cece cece c eee eens - 10,000,000 
000,09 ~ 16,490,010 


This amount doubfied would be a light tax, 
which would make... 


$32,980,000 


The amount collected from pleasure carriages, 
gold and silver watches, during the late war 
with Great Britain, was $300,950. This 
amount may be multiplied by twenty, which 
is much below the increase of property of this 


description, which would amount to.,...... 46,099,000 
The laws regulating the Post Office Depart- 
ment can be so amended as to make the de- 
partment defray its own expenses, which 
would relieve the treasury from the payment 
Of a desea E ONT 729,000 
The civil list, foreign intercourse, mi: 
neous, the Navy Department, &e., can be 
retrenched with ease and safety .........565 1,500,000 
Repeal the law establishing the Sinithsonian 
institution, and thereby save i 250,000 
Tax the circtlation ofbanks as proposed by Mr. 
Benton at the ealled sesion of 1841, one per 
cent. on one hundred millions... ..e.eeveees 1,000,000: 
8,998,000 
amount proposed to be raised at the last 
ssion of Congre: $32,980,000 
The amount proposed to be raised from the or- 2 
dinary sources, as estimated by Mr. Waiker 
for the fiscal year 1848, after deducting the 
fonr millions to make up the deficiency for 
1847, LEAVES. sses eee reece te eeee cee eecee 27,220,957 
In all, making the grand totale.. eee e.r.. 69,198,957 
The whole amount wanted for the fiscal year 
1848, as estimated by the Secretary of the 
Treasury........ spines EEEN .. 45,781,784 
Leavinga balance in the treasury on the Ist of 
July, 1848... .. cece eee cece ere eee. 23,477,173 
More than enowgh to pay the national debt 
without borrowing one dollar. 
The amount of money deposited with the States 
in 1836, which might be added to the means : 
of the Government, which is.... ... 28,000,000 
The grand total s..sssasseressesersasesee 61,417,173 


To his former estimate, he said he had made 
some additions, which. proved conclusively, alt 
taken together, that there would be a sum sufficient 
to meet all the demands of the Government with- 
out touching tea and coffee. -Itleft an excess in the 
treasury on the first day of July, 1848, more than 
enough to pay off the whole national debt. He 
earnestly insistéd that if his system of taxation 


i were resorted to, there would be no necessity to 


borrow one single dollar, and thereby save the 
people from paying such large amounts of money 
in the shape of interest to large fund-holders. The 
item included in his estimate for retrenchment was 
very small indeed, far below what could be effect- 
ed, if the work was commenced in good faith. 
But he said it really seemed that the work of re- 
trenchment was never to have a beginning—both 
parties clamored for retrenchment and reform, but 
never commenced the work. In time of peace we 
are told it is not the time, in time of war it is not 
the time—we have had an interval between peace 
and war, and it was not the time. It is time the 
people had become a little suspicious, a little more 
jealous of their rights and interests, when they see 
their rulers so equivocating and tardy in beginning 
this desirable and all-importantwork. When an op- 
pressed and down-trodden people appealed to their 
Government for relief by lessening their expenses, 
the Government called upon them for new taxes; 
when they ask for bread they receive a stone-— 
when they ask for a fish they receive a serpent. 
The Government of the United States seemed to be 
following in the footsteps of some of the Govern- 
ments of the Old World, who were extorting from 
the laboring poor their last shilling to sustain ex- 
travagance and unnecessary appropriations of the 
public money; and after compressing the last cent 
from their blood and sweat, the cry of the daugh- 
ters of the horse-leech, ‘‘ Give, give, give,” is heard 
to issue from their insatiable stomachs. Mr. J. 
here made an ardent sppeal to the Hause, and said 
the people demanded this work to be began, and 
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now was the time to begin it. Let the President 
and his six cabinet officers set their heads 
hunting up expenditures that are unnecessary, and 
lop them off. By drawing up the treasury hoops 
and closing some of the gaps and cracks, 
dicious application of the pruning-knife-in paring 
off the warts and excrescences that have improper- 
ly fixed themselves upon the body politic, there 
can be more retained. and saved in the treasury 
than $2,500,000, the amount proposed to be raised 
from the old women’s tea and coffee. Hes aid it 
was a mere waste of time to be talking about tax- 
ing tea and coffee: the Government would have to 
hunt some new objects of taxation, and they had 
just as well begin first as last. They would have 
to adopt his mode of taxation, or some other. He 
was satisfied himself that the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment would go far beyond the estimate of the 
Secretary of the Treasury: $45,000,000 would not 
foot up all the bills of expenditure for the year 


1848. Ten new regiments raised—the increase of | WHL oes 
"8 S “| arising out of this bill 


the pay to the army—the land revenue probably 
cutoff—all added together, would create the demand 
for more money; and the Administration had just 


as well come up to it first as last, for it had to be | 
done. He, (Mr. J.,) was for prosecuting the war | 
with more vigor heréafter, if possible, than it had ' 
been heretofore; he was for prosecuting the war į 
vigorously to a speedy and honorable termination; 

bring Mexico to terms as soon as possible, and let | 
peace be restored to the country, aud thereby tie : 


up this bleeding artery of public expenditure. He 
was for giving the President money and men; he 
was for taxing the wealth of the country to defray 
“the expenses of the war—the common man had to 
do the fighting, and the rich ought to pay for it. 
Mr. J. now turned round, and throw 
upon the clock, said, his hour 
. ting, the sand of his glass had nearly ran out. But, 
in conclusion, he. must be permitted to say, he 
wished to Almighty God that the whole American 


was about expi- 


people could be assembled in this city—that there | 


to work, ; 


and a ju- | 


ing his eyes | 


7 
$ 


| 


j 
i 


was some kind of an amphitheatre constructed, | 


capacious enough to contain the entire voting 


ulation of the United States, and that they were 


`l ‘i time, and th il 
convened for a short period of time, and the veil ij the remarks made on yesterday by the gentleman || 


‘that now conceals from their view the many abuses 
could be drawn aside, and they he permitted to 
‘take one calm survey, one full and dispassionate 
view of all the secret springs of the entire procecd- 


ings of things under this Government; of all the | 


intriguings of officers in authority, from the high- 
est to the lowest: I will not say they would lay 
violent hands upon an edifice’ designed by its 
founders to be so sacred and perfect in all its parts, 
and tear it into ten thousand pieces; I will not say 
they would rush upon it in a state of precipitancy, 
with the resistless and devastating fury of some 
mighty tempest; no, I have too much confidence 
in their forbearance to believe so. for ene moment. 
But I feel well assured of one thing, and that is, 
they would rip up and tear off some of those fun- 
guses that have been fixing and have fixed them- 
selves upon the v 


through the Augean stable until it was thoroughly 
cleansed from the abominable filth that has beer, 
preying -upon the lifeblood of the republic too 
dong. The people will, the people must, begin to 
take things into their own hands. He would say 
more: he felt well assured if they could be gath- 
ered here in one generat mass like the Democracy 
in olden times, that. there woul 
bate about the proper mode or objects of taxation, 


either in peace orin war. He would like for them | 
to be here, and pass their decision upon his propo- 
sition to raise money to defray the expenses of the | 


Federal Government in issue with taxing tea and 
coffee, the only remaining articles of any impor- 
‘tance consnmed by the laboring masses but was 


now taxed, and that, too, ata high rate. For one, | 


he should vote against taxing any more of the ne- 
cessaries of life at the present time, at least until 
he was convinced the Government could not get 
along without taxing them. He would, even now, 
prefer taking more of the necessaries of life out of 


the list of taxable articles and make them free.. 


He thought Mr. Polk was right in 1841, when he 
made his speech in the city of Nashville, when he 
was in favor of salt and su 
well as tea and: coffee. 
[Here the Speaker’s hammer fell.] 


pop- | 


itals of this Government for years | 
gone by; they would turn some mighty stream | 


d be but little de- | 


gar being made free, as | 


i} Session of Congress, and I am constrained to say, 
| that, in my opinion, some of them on both sides 
of the House have bee in very bad taste, and such /: 


i| tirely out of 


|| States had abandoned the principles of the Mis- 


| 
' 

| vitude (other 
i 


i! eple of each State asking admission may desire,” 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 


SPEECH OF MR. J. W. TIBBATTS, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
In tHe HoUsE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 8, 1847. 
| The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union on “ The Bill to raise, for 
a limited time, an additional Military Foree, and 
for other purposes ”— | 
Mr. TIBBATTS addressed the committee as 
follows: 
1 Mr. Cuarrman: I feel sensibly at this moment | 
that “ hope deferred maketh the heart sick.” [| 
| have mingled in the contest for the floor, and en- | 


and the same provision was contained in the prop- 
osition. offered by- my colleague, which’ finally 
passed the House, and to that all the southern 
members, who voted in favor of the annexation, 
i; gave their assent. I know very well that the -Mis- 
l| souri compromise provided only for the: territory 
ceded by France, but gentlemen must abide by the 
| Spirit. of the compromise. piai 

i| Yet, the gentleran: from New- York: gravely 
charges the Representatives from the. Sotith with 
a desire to-avoid the principles of the compromise, 
The charge is a most unjust one. I think that I 
can safely assert that there is not asouthern mem- 
ber here who would violate the principles. of. the 
Missouri compromise, ih order to ‘acquire. terri- 
| tory: if there be one I do not know who heis—if 
there is one, let him rise in his place.and ‘answer, 


deavored to obtain it for three or four days, and 
now having succeeded in my effort, I am so wor- | 
ried by the excitement of the contest that I fear I` 
will not be able to discuss the important questions | 
„and the amendments pro- | 
posed to it, in a manner either creditable or satis- | 
factory to myself, or do justice to those questions 
themselves. I regret that the narrow bounds al- 
lowed by the one-hour rule absolutely precludes 
the possibility of discussing almost any of these 
important questions in a manner whicli would be | 
satisfactory either to myself or the Flouse. 

I have, sir, listened with a great deal of attention 
and patience to many of the speeches which have 
been delivered in this House during the present | 


as are hardly proper to be delivered in the 
sentative assembly of a great nation. I have, sir, | 
witnessed with great regret the introduction of the | 
exciting question of slavery into this discussion. 
I consider the discussion of that question as en- 
place on a bill like that now under the | 
consideration of the cominittee, and peculiarly im- | 
proper at a time like this. 
I will not at this time attempt to discuss that 


repre- 


j 
y 
i 


There is no answer. Then, sir, T'assert that there 
i is not one, and I speak for all the South, when I 
say that we are not disposed to violate the princi- 
ples of the Missouri compromise; aid, sir, Tam 
much mistaken if the people of the North will be 
disposed to do so either. 

1 think it would be desirable to fix on a perma- 
nent boundary between this country and Mexico, 
i diferent from the Rio del Norte. The Rio Grande 
is not, in my opinion, a proper boundary for a great 


|; nation—I would prefer fixing the boundary. at 
j| Some great mountain barrier in some: part ofthe 


j Monte del Madre; and I would. pay.a fair equiva- 
lent for all the territory north of such a barrier. 
I would not advocate, under any circumstances, 
the annexation of more territory to the. Union. ex- 
| cept by a fair purchase, and @n the payméntiof a 
just compensation. But, if gentlemen are to.suc- 
| ceed in surrounding the South with a cordon of 
free States, from which the people of the South 
are to be excluded—if the people of the South are 
to be told, that, in acquiring territory, for which 
their blood is to be spilled and their treasure ex- 
ended, they are realizing benefits for others, 
j In which they are to have no share, and that the 
| are in effect to be excluded from territory which 


| question at large. I think it, however, not only 
proper but necessary that I should notice some of | 


| from New York, [Mr. Grover.] That gentleman | 
| assumed that the representatives from the southern i 
souri compromise, on a vote taken during the | 
pendency of the Oregon bill at the last session of | 

| Congress. If the gentleman from New York un- | 
-derstands the actual state of the facts in relation to 
that matter, and the feelings of the representatives 
from the slaveholding States, then his accusaotin 
| is not only an act of gross injustice to us, but an 


| North. The Missouri compromise was not the 
| Question at issue on that occasion. The fact that 
į certain members from the South on that occasion 
| voted against the amendment proposed is no evi- 
| dence that the members from the South are op- 
| posed to, or intend to abandon, the principles of 
the Missouri compromise. On the contrary, every 


from the South, when that question came under 
consideration, shows that they stand up by the | 
compromise; and for the purpose of disabusing the || 
public mind on that subject, I will refer to one or |) 
two facts connected with the admission of Texas. |! 

There were three propositions introdueed hy mem- 
| bers from slave States on that subject—one by my i 
| colleague on the left, [Mr. Boyn,] one by the gen- ji 
| tleman from Tennessee, [Mr. M. Browy,] and 
one by myself. In all these propositions this com- 
promise was looked to particularly, and especially 


insidious attempt to deceive the people of the i! 


j act in that Congress on the part of the members i| 
fi would give us California. 
H 


| poses lies north of the compromise line, 


| their own blood and treasure has helped to win, 
| then I am against keeping one foot of Mexican 
| territory—I am opposed to carrying on the war 


| on any such terms. 
| Where, I ask, is the justice in excluding the 
‘ South from territory for which they are now. fight- 
| ing shoulder to shoulder with our northern brethren? 
The people of the North would have the whole of 
Oregon; they would get Santa Fé, the Bay of San 
Francisco, and Monterey, on the Pacific. All these 
would go to the people of the North, on the princi- 
ples of the Missouri compromise. Andas to. New 
Mexico and so much of California as is south: of 
the compromise line, it is not desired by slave- 
; holders. AN that the South would get to the south 
| of the Rio Grande would be au outlet for their 
i Slaves to migrate southwardly. I cannot believe 
that the North, then, would he unwilling: to stand 
| by the compromise. But if an impassable wall ia 
| to be built up around the southern States, I had 
į rather that we should withdraw our armies at once, 
and give up every foot of Mexican territory, The 
great argument of gentlemen has been, that the war 
But all that is valuable 
in California for commercial or agricultural pur- 
Santa 


| Fé is in 362° 50'; Monterey, of the Pacific, in 36° 


36'; and San Francisco bay, in 39°, 

Neither New Mexico nor California embraces 
any territory south of the line of 36° 30' which 
would be desirable to emigrants from the slave- 
holding States. Besides, the country is too remote 
from that commerce in which they are interested: 
and it is not probable that there would be any emi- 


provided for. In the pfoposition offered by my- 
| self there was this provision: 
' See. And beit further enacted, That in all that portion |i 
of the territory which lies north of thirty-six degrees and | 
thirty minutes north latitude, slavery and involuntary ser- 

ise than ie the punishment of crimes, where- 

shail have been duly convicted) shail be, | 


of the parti 


In the proposition of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee there was this provision: “ And such States 
‘as may. be formed out of that portion of said ter- | 
‘ritory lying south of thirty-six degrees thirty 


< Missouri compromise line, shall be admitted into 
| «the Union, with or without slavery, as ‘the peo- 


! 


and is hereby, forever prohibited.” ithe bark,” wil 


f 
c minutes north latitude, commonly known as the |! 


gration to them from the South.. Thus‘the North 
would in effect have the whole of New Mexico and ° 
the Californias for their emigrants. tis 
I know that the terms of the compromise are 
confined to the territory we had acquired’ from 
France; but “t he who sticks in the letter sticks in 
l apply to. the interpretation that 
| would confine the principles of that compromise 
to the territory with regard to which it was adopt, 
ed. If other new territory is not expressed by 
name, it was certainly included within the spirit 
e enaciment. ; 
Oe the gentleman from New York [Mr.. Gro- 
VER] says that in this attempt to puta restriction 
on the manner of settling new territory there is no 


a 


A 
‘ ~ 
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interference, with the rights of the South, , I insist 
that there is a direct interference with their rights 
as partners in the ownership of any territory ob- 
‘tained by the common blood and treasure of both 
South and North of all parties. 

It was truly observed by the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. "Toomps] to-day, that the North in 
that compromise yielded nothing; because it was 
the clear right of the South togsettle any where, on 
any territory acquired by the common blood and 
common treasure of all the States. The yielding 
was on-the part of the South. She surrendered a 
part of that which was her clear and unquestion- 
able right; the North yielded nothing. 


It will not, I presume, be necessary for me, Mr. | 
Chairman, to respond to, or repel the charge of | 


subserviency to the Executive, so often made by 


gentlemen on the other side of the House against fi 


those on this side, who are advocates and sup- 
porters of the war. I do not think that such a 
charge is likely to be urged against me. I think 
that I know: myself so well, and that my senti- 
ments and acts are so well known by others, that 
no one will believe that a charge of that kind would 
atiach'to.me.. It is well known that lL differ from 
the: Executiveon-some important points of public 
policy, and that T have atall times freely expressed 
that difference of opinion, and, on more than one 
occasion, followed the dictates of my own judg- 
ment, in opposition to the declared wishes of the 
Executive. Nor shall I hesitate at any time both 
to speak and to vote against his wishes, when I 
believe the President to be wrong. I hardly need 
advert, in this connexion, to my position in refer- 
ence to the harbor and river bill. My position in 
relation to that bill, will, I think, relieve me from 


the necessity of vindicating my independence of 


anything like a servile adherence to the Executive. 
That position, I will here take occasion to say, | 
intend to maintain. 
that bill to be right, 1 design to continue to 
the claims of the people of the West; and 


‘and. that it is useless to press them any longer. 


< In regard to the proposed tax upon tea and 


Believing the provisions of 
press 
Í will 
not abandon them, until E am convinced, beyond 
All doubt, that my efforts are altogether in vain, 


coffee, I openly and strenuously opposed it at the 
Jast session of Congress, and Ihave done the same 
at this session, notwithstanding the pressing rep- 
resentations of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Whether in doing so, I have also opposed the 
wishes of the President, I cannot tell, as nothing 
is said about it in the message from which the 


amendment to the bill, which Mr. T. proposed to 
offer when it should be in order:] i 

“And he it further enacted, That from and after the pas- 
sage of this act, and until the-eonclusion of the war with 
Mexico, there shall be levied, collected, and paid, on all 
goods, wares, and merchandise, subject to the payment of | 
duties by the act entitled ‘An act reducing the duty on im- 
ports, and for other purposes,’ approved July 30th, 1846, a 
duty of five per cent. ad valorem, in addition to the duties 
impozed by said act.” 

I do not know of any article now taxed, that 
would’ not. bear the proposed increase of five per 
cent. Our imports being over a hundred millions 
of dollars, this amendment will produce five mil- 
lions of revenue—more than twice as much as could 
be raised off of tea and coffee, and just as easily | 
collected. This will obviate the necessity of taxing | 
tea and coffee. If this will not afford enough reve- 

nue, then.tax the vices of the country. Impose 
a direct tax on the manufacture and sale of liquors. 
Spirits are now taxed 100 per cent. ad valorem, 
and wines 50 per cent. Instead of giving all the 
profit arising from so heavy a protection now made 
on these articles to the retailers and manufacturers, 
put a portion of it into the treasury. This would 
be better than taxing the support and industry of 
the women and children. H there is still a deficit, 
then tax the luxuries of the country. I would im- 
pose a tax on pleasure carriages, on gold and silver | 
plate. ‘This would tax men according to their 
wealth. 

Gentlemen said that this was mere demagoging. 
Itis not demagoging. I have no inducement to 
play the demagogue. I have no political aspira- 
tions. This is the last time that I shall occupy a 
place on this floor. I do not seek for office; Iin- 
tend to retire to private life at the close of the pres- 
ent term. I have often expressed my determination 
to doso. I have seen nothing to change that de- 

| termination. This is the last time I shall ever hold 
a political office so far as it depends upon my own 
will or wishes. There can be no ground for such 
a charge against me. In the way I have suggested, 
ten or fifteen millions of revenue might be raised 
off of the vices and luxuries of the country. I 
hope my friend near me, the “Chancellor of the 
Exchequer,” (Mr. McKay,] will furnish us with 
the details necessary to carry out such a measure. 
Tf all these sources will not raise sufficient revenue, 
then we must borrow some to help out. There 
are the money-lenders; if they will not lend us 
their money, after being placed in a position to be 


| able to do it, (which I hope the proper committee 


views of the Executive may be inferred. 


would not have altered my opinion upon the sub- 
ject, nor have removed my opposition to ‘it, be- 
cause I believe that such a tax would be unneces- 
sary. I know that such a tax would be one very 
easily collected, but it would not on that account 
be any the less unjust. I hold that the people 
should he taxed according to their ability to pay; 
or, in other words, in proportion to their property. 
This should be the fundamental principle in all 
systems of taxation. I know that in arranging a 
tariff on imports, it is impracticable to arrive at 
this: standard with entire accuracy; but we ought 
to aim at it, and come as near to it as possible, in 
laying duties for revenue, Buta tax on tea and 
coffee would nog only not accord with this princi- 
ple, but would be in an inverse proportion to men’s 
property or ability to pay; it would approach 


nearly to a poll-tax; it would tax the people not in | 


proportion to their ability to pay; but, on the con- 
trary, the chief weight of the tax would be a bur- 
den upon the laboring classes, because they con- 
sume far more of both articles than the wealthy. 
In most instances it would be, in fact, a tax upon 
~ the labor and industry of the women and children 
of the laboring classes: because those articles are 
in a great measure purchased by the proceeds of 
their labor and industry. I ar, sir, therefore op- 
posed to such a tax. Neither, if it were just, do I 
think it necessary. There are many other modes 
by which revenue can be raised to sustain the 
country in any emergency. I am not afraid to 
tax the people of this country upon any just prin- 
ciple; but I regard a tax upon tea and coffee as 
unjust and unnecessary. Iwill make a proposi- 
tion, and ask the Clerk to read it, expressive of 
my view of the best policy with regard to taxation 
at this time. [The Clerk then read the following 


But 
if the President had recommended that tax, it 


will enable them to do; and, if not, I will myself, 
; at the proper time, propose a measure for that pur- 
| pose,) let us tax them, and get it out of them in 

that way. [Much laughter, and cries of “that 
; will do.”] If they will not lend their money to 
enable the Government to carry on the war, let us 
tax them and compel them to contribute their pro- 
| portion to carry it on. 

But I havea word to say to the gentleman from 
Georgia, [Mr. Toomss,] who seems to be so anx- 
| ious to tax tea and coffee. The gentleman should 
‘have recollected, when he was endeavoring to pro- 
nounce a censure on those on this side of the 
House, who were opposed to taxing those articles, 
that he was pronouncing a sweeping rebuke and 
| condemnation upon his own party, who, univer- 
sally, with the solitary exception of the gentleman 
himself, voted against the tax. 

Then, again, sir, I am opposed to the appoint- 
ment of a lieutenant general, a measure which is 
proposed by the Executive, but which I consider 
unnecessary. But I suppose that it will not be 
necessary for me to say anything upon that subject, 
as I presume that that question is settled. 

Mr. JACOB THOMPSON was here understood 
| to say, that the honorable gentleman was mistaken 

in supposing that that question was settled, 

Mr. TIBBATTS would ask the gentleman the į 
reason for his entertaining the opinion that such | 
an officer was necessary. 

Mr. THOMPSON would gladly do so, if the | 
gentleman yielded the floor. 

Mr. TIBBATTS. I would take pleasure in do- 
ing so, Mr. Chairman, but I fear that the gentle- 
man would occupy too much of my time, and he 
| will no doubt have an opportunity before this de- 
| bate closes, I cannot myself, sir, see any neces- 
| sity at all for the appointment of this officer. I 
j understand that one reason given for it is, that the 


i relations existing between General Scott and Gen- 


eral Taylor are of so delicate a character as to re- 
quire some interposition, and to prevent difficulties 
which may arise between them on account of the 
claims which each may suppose himself to have to 
the command of the army. If the presence of 
General Scott was likely to produce such embar- 
rassments, why was he sent? Is General Taylor 
incompetent to the command ?—a general who has 
won every battle he has been engaged in? Was 
there any want of generalship exhibited in the vic- 
tories at Palo Alto and Resaca, where he conquer- 
ed three times his own number of disciplined. 
troops; or.in the storming of Monterey, a town so 
strongly fortified that it has been termed the Gib- 
raltar of Northern Mexico? The nation glories in 
these victories. Were they any proof that Taylor 
is no general? Are we now to consider these vic- 
tories, in which we have taken so much pride, and 
of which we have boasted so much, as no evidence 
of generalship? 

Is General Scott incompetent? He proved him- 
self a brave and gallant officer in the last war—he 
has given no evidence to the contrary since. He 
has as yet had no opportunity to test his qualities 
in this. 

In my judgment, Mr. Chairman, the unfortu- 
nate and ill-timed introduction of this question of 
slavery, renders it necessary to terminate this as 
an aggressive war as soon as it is practicable, (a 
question to which I intend to come presently;) 
and if this be the policy which will be finally 
adopted, the appointment of a lieutenant general 
to continue the war will be wholly unnecessary. 

But, Mr. Chairman, though, being on this side 
of the House, I would not yield a blind subser- 
viency to the wishes or dictation of the Executive, 
neither would I, were Lon the other, be guilty of 
a factious and unreasonable opposition to the meas- 
ures recommended by it. 

On the subject of the rights of Texas and the 
war with Mexico, I have spoken on several occa- 
sions during the three last sessions of Congress. 
I will not attempt to repeat what [ said on those 
occasions. There is not only a concurrence, but 
I may say a coincidence of opinion between the, 
Executive and myself on these subjects. How- 
ever gentlemen may make a bold tirade of decla- 
mation, vague assertion, and Joud clamor against 
the Executive in regard to the commencement of 
the war, the facts existing in relation to this mat- 
ter are so undeniable, and the results necessarily 
deducible from them upon the principles of reason 
and common sense, are so conclusive, thatall these 
angry tirades fall a once to the ground, and the 
President is placed in a position so impregnable, 
that he must stand unscathed in the eyes of all 
unprejudiced men. 

Will gentlemen show me when ‘Texas composed 
an integral part of the empire of Mexico? Did 
not Texas protest against the treaty, and rebel 
against Spain before the treaty was ratified, which 
ceded her to that power? Was not Texas acknow- 
ledged to be an independent republic by Mexico, 
when she was admitted as a member of the Mexi- 
can confederation? Was Texas bound to submit 
to the usurpation of Santa Ana, when he over- 
threw that Government? Did sbe not resist suc- 
cessfully the attempt of Santa Ana to subject her? 
Did she not achieve her independence of Mexico, 
and vindicate her power against Santa Ana on the 
field of battle, by conquering him and making him 
a prisoner at San Jacinto? Did she not compel 
him to acknowledge her independence, and estab- 
lish her boundary to the Rio Grande, even before 
the independence of Mexico was acknowledged by 
Spain? And though Santa Ana wasa prisoner, was 
not the treaty which was made by him afterwards 
ratified by Filasola, the general actually command- 


| ing the Mexican armies? and did he not, in accord- 


ance therewith, withdraw his troops to the west of 
the Rio Grande? Gentlemen will not deny that 
the United States, undcr every Administration, up 
to the cession to Spain, in 1819, claimed the Rio 
Grande as the western boundary of Texas; that 
this claim was formally asserted by Mr. Monroe, 
when he sent a special messenger in June, 1818, to 
Galveston, to warn off certain foreign adventurers 


' who were about to settle in that vicinity, or at any 


place north of the Rio Grande; that by the act of 
the Texan Congress, of the 19th December, 1836, 
the Rio Grande was, from its mouth to its source, 
declared to be the western boundary of Texas, and 
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her jurisdiction, both civil and political, extended 
over it; that from the establishment of her inde- 

endence to the act admitting her as a State of this 

nion, a period of more than nine years, Texas. 
exercised acts of sovereignty and jurisdiction over 
the country between the Nueces and the Rio 
-Grande; that she had. established courts of justice, 
and extended her civil and criminal jurisdiction 
over it; that she had established post offices and 
post roads, and a custom-house, and collected du- 
ties in it; that it was represented, both in the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives of the Texan 
Congress, by a senator and representative residing 
in it; that this senator and representative took 
part in the act of annexation, and gave their assent 
to it; that the Congress of the United States for- 
mally recognised the Rio Grande, and not the 
Nueces, a8 the western boundary of Texas, by 
establishing a custom-house at Corpus Christi, and | 
the establishment of post offices and post routes in 
it, and by receiving a meniber of Congress whose 
district embraces that country. 

With these facts existing, what alternative had 
the President, but to order the army to the Rio 
Grande, when it was known that the Mexicans | 
were concentrating a large force and great supplies 
in that quarter? Can any gentleman suppose him- 
self able to deceive the people into a belief that 
Mexico had concentrated new forces and collected 
such great munitions of war at Matamoros only to 
take possession of the little strip of country between 
the Rio Grande and the Nueces? Does not every- || 
body know that it was the avowed purpose of the 
Mexican Government to reconquer Texas to the 
banks of the Sabine? Let them not believe that į 
the people can be deceived into any such belief, 
they are far too intelligent for that. 

It is very clear that the Mexican authorities had 
no such idle purpose in view. That their object 
was to make war upon. the United States if our 
troops were found west of the Sabine, the letters 
and orders of Paredes abundantly show. When 
gentlemen assert that the President unnecessarily 
brought on the war by directing General Taylor to 
take post west of the Nueces, they assume a posi- | 
tion for Mexico which Mexico despises. The 
Sabine was claimed by her as her boundary, and | 
to it her forces would have marched if they had | 
not been prevented by our gallant little army, act- 
ing under the direction of the President. 

ut the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Wintnropr] gravely insists that no power in this 
Government can declare war but the Congress of 
the United States. Well, who has ever contended 
that any other power could? Where is the man 
who ever contended that the power rested in any 
other quarter? Has the President himself ever so 
contended or controverted that doctrine? Has the | 
Democratic party done it? Did the President de- | 
clare this war? So far as there has been a declara- 
tion of war, it has been made by Congress, and 
not by the President. 

The gentleman has referred us to Madison and 
Washington, to prove that Congress alone can de- 
clare war, which nobody denies; but has cither ' 
Washington or Madison denied that the President 
of the United States has power to defend the coun- | 
try when it is invaded? That is what a President | 
may do under the Constitution, and that is what į 
the President has done. When Texas was in- 
vaded, he defended her, and repelled the invaders. | 
‘What imaginable right had he to say that Texas | 
extended only to the Nueces? That was a ques- | 
tion he had no power over, He knew officially | 
that she claimed to the Rio Grande; and if he had | 
not defended her boundaries as claimed by Texas | 
herself, he would have been shamefully recreant | 
to his duty. This is the question. Texas claimed 
the Rio Grande as her boundary. Congress re- 
served to itself the right to settle this question of | 
boundary with Mexico. The President had no-! 
thing to do with this question. It was his duty to | 
¿make a defensive war to protect the boundary as | 
claimed by Texas. So far he has acted within | 

i 
H 
i 


n 


his clearly-defined constitutional powers and du- : 
ties. 
« Butafter the act of Congress of the 13th of May, f 
1846, the war was taken out of the hands of the 1 
President; it ceased to be a defensive, and was con- | 
verted into an offensive war. By whose act was | 
that—the act of Congress or of the Executive? | 
After the passage of that act, the war was the war || 


of Congress, and not of the Executive; he ceàsed 


to act as President in waging a defensive war, by || 


virtue gf his clearly-defined powers and duties 
under the Constitution. The President, so far as 
this was a defensive war, acted strictly within his 
constitutional powers and his constitutional duties; 
so far as it is and has been an offensive war, he 
has acted under the authority of the act of Con- 
gress declaring the war, and it will be his duty 
to proceed with the war until Congress shall ex- 
press some opinion upon the subject., The efforts 
which have been made by the President to close 
the war by amicable negotiation, at the very time 
when our soldiers are flushed with victory, and 
our armies covered with honor and glory, cannot 
but redound to his credit, and be considered by the 
civilized world as becoming the head of a wise and 
magnanimous nation, 

‘Phe great mistake with gentlemen in the Oppo- 
sition in all this matter, and one which leads them 
into interminable difficulties, is, that under an erro- | 
neous view of the Constitution, they invest the Pres- 
ident with a character and powers which he does 
not possess. They call this the war of the Presi- 
dent, and wish to know of him how long it is to 
last, and in what manner, and for what purposes, 
he intends to conduct it. The question then is, 
whose war is it? The war of the President? How 
can that be? It must be obvious to gentlemen, upon 
a moment’s consideration, that it is not the Presi- 
dent’s war, but that it is our war—the war of Con- 
gress; a war waged by the command of Congress, 
and not by the volition of the President. 

Congress having declared war, and authorized 
armies and navies to be raised, the President, by 
force of the Constitution, becomes the “‘commander- 
in-chief,” the generalissimo of those armies and 
navies; he ceasés to act as President under author- 
ity of the Constitution, and assumes his new posi- 
tion of commander-in-chief, and acts under the au- 
thority of the laws of Congvess, just as any other 
officer or soldier engaged in the war, and is at all 
times under the control of Congress. 

Gentlemen make another mistake: they con- 
found the office with the powers of the officer. The 
office of commander-in-chief is created by the Con- 
stitution, and the officer to fill that office is appoint- 
ed by the Constitution: the President is appointed 
by the Constitution to that office; but here the Con- 
stitution stops. When the President acts as Presi- 
dent, he derives his powers from the Constitution; 
but the Constitution confers no powers upon him 
as commander-in-chief. When he acts in that ca- 
pacity, he derives his powers from the laws of Con- 
gress. Congress, it is true, cannot create an office 


superior to his; but Congress can at all times pre- |! 


scribe laws to govern and control him 
or limit his power. 

Do not gentlemen, then, see, that the moment 
the country is engaged in an offensive war the re- 
lation of the President in regard to the war is 
changed ?—that he no longer acts as President of 


, and extend 


the United States, but only as commander-in-chief |! 


of the army and navy ?—that he has no power what- 
ever in relation to the war derived from the Consti- 
tution merely ?—that his directions must all proceed 
from Congress ?—that he is subject entirely to our 
action, when we choose to act?—that in fact heis no 
longer responsible for the existence of the war ?— 
that we have taken that responsibility upon our own 
shoulders?— that we can look to him as responsible 
only for the proper use of the means we may 
place under his control, and obediencé’to the rules 
we may prescribe to him? 

Under this view of the case, it will be seen that 
we who voted for the war are responsible for the 
war; and I tell gentlemen on the other side who 
voted for the war, and who vote for supplies and 
denounce the war, that they are only pronouncing į 
a condemnation upon themselves. 
how and for what purposes is this war to be pros- 
ecuted? is not to be put by them to the President; 
it is not for him to answer this question. 


person to put that question, and the only authority | 
to answer it is Congress. i 
If, then, the war, as some of you have often | 


said, is an “ unjust war, an unholy war,” how do | 


you excuse yourselves for voting for it, and for 
supplies to carry iton? You voted for the war, ; 


and you are mistaken, if the war be unjust and | 


The question, || 


The |: 
President of the United States is the only proper |; 


clean of the blood which has flowed and is to flow 
from it; on the contrary, the: stain ‘will -be ofthe 
deeper dye, if you believe what ‘you: say, -= You 
| voted for the war, and it wil not relieve you from 
|| the responsibility, that you protested’ against the 
| truth of the preamble to the bill. It is.a matter ‘of 
no importance; the preamble can cut no figure in 
this business; whether it be true or false, is wholly 
immaterial. The act is yours; you have declared 
the war; you have commanded the: President: to 
wage the war; and you have given to him the men 
and money to prosecute it: he is bound to carry 
it on; he has no right or power to stop till. Con- 
gress tells him to stop; and if it be wrong, Congress, 
and not the President, is responsible ‘for the gòn- 
sequences. We commanded him to’ wage’ this 
war, and we voted him men and money.'to do it 
with. He has obeyed our will; he has acted un- 
der the direction of the law made by us, which 
confers upor him, as upon any other military com- 
| mander, all the powers he possesses, and not under 
any constitutional authority as President. This 


|! law we can alter or change at pleasure, and the 


President would be bound to submit to such alter- 
j ations and changes as we might make. Gentle- 
; men, then, instead of asking the President “ how 
‘long, and for what purposes, he intends to carry 
| on this war?” would do better by asking that ques- 
i tion of Congress. As things now are, so long as 
| Congress suffers the act to remain in full: force, un- 
: limited and unqualified, the President will be‘bound 
| to obey our will—to .go.on: and prosecute the ‘war 
| as long as Congress supplies him with the means 
| to do it. He must go on todlockade.the ports of 
| the enemy—to invade his territories; he must wage 
the war, until he has overrun all Mexico, province 
| after province—until her castles are dismantled 
and battered down, and her cities laid in ashes: 
he must take their towns, storm their forts, and 
subdue their country, until her people are exter- 
minated, or reduced to submission: he must carry 
the horrors of war into every town, and village, 
and hamlet: and it is Congress, and not the Presi- 
dent, who will be responsible for the consequences. 
The President is but the agent of Congress, bound 
to do its bidding: he can know only its commands; 
jand unless Congress shall stay his hand, he will 
be compelled to pursue the war with Mexico to 
the uttermost. It may result that this war will be 
accompanied with all its ravages, its cruelties, and 
its horrors: ay— : ; : 


ee in 


even until 

The gates of mercy shall be all shut up, 

And the fleshed soldier, rough and hard of heart, 

In liberty of bloody hand, shall range 

With conscience wide as hell; mowing like-grass. 

Their fresh, fair virgins, and flowering infants.? 
Such may be the consequences, unless Congress 
| put some limitation upon it. And if the war 
proceeds even to these sad and awful lengths, the 
: blood will be on our hands, and not on those of 
| the President. You have voted for the war, and 
| the men and money to carry it on; and the at- 
tempt to shift the responsibility from your own 
| shoulders to those of the President will be vain- and 
futile. If you believe that the war is unjust, there 
| is no apology which” you can make to your con- 
| sciences or to the world for having voted for it, or 
for voting supplies to sustain it. 

Then, when gentlemen ask the question, ‘* How 
‘long and for what purpose is this war to continue??? 


ii the answer is easy and obvious: until Congress 
| 


shall put a stop to it. The true inquiry, then, for 
; gentlemen to make, is, “ How long and for what 
i purpose will Congress continue to order the Presi- 
| dent to prosecute the war??? If the war is to go 
on, then Iam for pushing it with the utmost vigor. 
Bat how is the war to be terminated? : This ‘is a 
question of great and obvious importance. There 
! are but three ways out of which to choose: 
Ist. To abandon Mexico, and withdraw our 

forces from it. 

2d. To decide how much of her conquered ter- 
ritory we mean to hold, and fortify the boundary. 

3d. To adopt another line of invasion, and to 
; go onward to the palaces of the Montezumas, and 
: there dictate-a treaty. i 

Which of these shall we adopt? The President, 
in selecting, must be bound by the instructions re- 
ceived from Congress. - 

As to abandoning the country we have taken. be- 
| fore Mexico is brought to terms, I look upon that 


| 
i 


unholy, when you suppose that your hands are |! as entirely out of the question. I would be utterly 


. 
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“opposed to any’termination of the war. which did | 
not secure to our citizens the payment of their just 
claims against Mexico, and give us indemnity for 
the cost of the war. I hold ‘the war perfectly just; 
and I'am in nowise disposed to abandon. it: until | 
we have secured an honorable peace. 

Then we have to choose between one of the two 
other alternatives.» One of these is, to invade the 
country anew by-the way of Vera Cruz, and march 
to the palaces of the Montezumas. If it is the opin- 
ion of the majority of Congress that this course shall 
be adopted, Lam prepared to support the measure, |) 
by voting the requisite amount of men and money, |} 
and carry it fally out. But I presume that nobody |! 
in his senses expects that we can do so with a hand- į 
ful of men. Can ten regiments of regulars and |, 
nine regiments of volunteers effect an enterprise ‘| 
like this? Let no man flatter himself with such an 
expectation. The people of Me 
to stand for the dgfence of their country; we have 
no friends among them. - They believe themselves | 
to be in the right, whatever may be our opinion | 
on the subject; they feel that they are fighting for | 
their homes; their liberty, and their religion. Can || 

‘any man beso infatuated as to expect to conquer ji 
eight millions of ‘people, penetrated and united by | 

‘such’ ‘a conviction, with ‘a regular army of ten | 
thousand men and:some corps of volunteers? The ; 
thing, sir, is impossible. We may attempt it; we | 
may stréw our line of march, we may pave the | 
road from Vera Cruz to Mexico, with the bones of | 


i 
j 
t 
i 


X : . TS z c i 
our brave warriors, sacrificed to an impracticable | I consider it at all desirable that we should take į 


enterprise, and dropping under the infliction of the | 
diseases incident to æ sickly climate; we may per- |! 
form prodigies of valor and scatter desolation and E 
death from the proudest halls in the palaces of the || 
Montezumas to the humblest casa in the empire of |} 
Mexico; but we cannot conquer the nation, Eight ii 
millions of people fighting for all they hold dear, |; 
are not to be conquered. Drive them from the || 

lains and they will take to the mountains, and, || 
battling from height to height, they will defend j; 
themseves to the last. 

What, sir, is the object of this war? For what 


purposes- was it commenced? First, to defend 


| or so much of them as we.may deem advisable for | 


| a portion of your territory for the purpose of in- 
li demnification; we have enou 


xico are resolved il then let us hold on to it 


i 


ple and abundant for indemnification. Why not | 
then stand. where we are—oceupy these provinces, || 


indemnification—extend our revenuelaws over her | 


ports—fortify our position, and spare the further į 
effusion of blood? Then set us say to Mexico, 
** You have invaded us without cause on your 
part, when we had many just causes of complaint 
against you: we have repelled your invasion; we 
have invaded you in return, and we have taken |} 


gh for that purpose, 
and we intend to hold on to it until a peace is con- | 
eluded, which we are ready to enter, on terms 
honorable to you as well as ourselves.” If Mex- 
ico-listen to our offer, and give us satisfactory se- ii 
curity for the payment of our claims, then let us | 
surrender up to her her territory: if she do not, : 
„and let her take it back if i 
she can. | 
If this plan is to be adopted, then the additional | 
regiments of regulars are necessary. [am not, 
sir, one of those who would be willing to prose- 
cute war for the acquisition of territory unjustly, 
nor do I believe that there is a member on this side 
of the House who would be. (In what I now sa 
Jam not speaking for the President, for the Presi- 
dent, as I have said, is under orders from Congress, | 
to prosecute the war as Congress may direct.) I 
would not take from Mexico one foot of territory 
without paying her for it a just equivalent; nor do | 


our payment in territory because of the slavery | 
question, which we see already agitated in relation į 
to all newly acquired territory. I hold that war | 
is entirely unjustifiable except as a measure of | 
necessity. The man or the nation that would | 
wage il wantonly, or without cause clearly and in- 
disputably good, would deserve the execration of 
mankind. Noman of proper feelings can desire | 
war for the sake of war. There is no calamity so | 
dreadful—no curse can afflict them so much, asa 
war between two or more nations. In this epoch 
of civilization and refinement, we are admonished |! 
by humanity and every good consideration to pro- || 


iy 


i 
i 
! 
| 


i 
| 
the territory ofthe State of Texas which the Mexi- | 


cans had invaded; as a defensive war in repelling | 
an unjust invasion on the part of Mexico. Second- 


ly, to force Mexico to indemnify our citizens, or H 


to make reprisals for their just claims against that ; 


Government for the spoliation of their property, |; was our position with Mexico a year ago. She ji 
and the outrages on their persons, as far as this |: had robbed and plundered and incarcerated our |: 
can be done by money, which Mexico has unjust- || citizens, and she had for a long period of years į; 


ly refused or neglected to pay. And, thirdly, to 
indemnify ourselves for the expenses of the war. | 
So far as self-defence is concerned, that end is 
accomplished. We have driven her discomfited 
armies from our borders—we have pursued them 
far into. their own country; no Mexican soldier 
‘places his foot within a hundred miles of our: 
borders; no further aggression is threatened by | 
them, or apprehended or anticipated by us. Our: 
enemy has been humbled and prostrated; and bu 
for her own civil dissensions, and a misapprehen- | 
sion of our intentions, would yield themselves con- : 
quered. They have felt the’ forco of our ‘power, | 
and have been brought to a sense of their own 
weakness. They have met with nothing but 
humiliating reverses and defeats. Their citizens 
by hundreds have been slaughtered. State after ;' 
state and province after province, have been lost |) 
by them and won by the valor of our soldiers; and 


pi 


j 
the American flag now floats triumphant over con- :! 
quests more-extensive than the original extent of |! 
our republic. So far, then, as self-defence is con- i; 
cerned, the object of the war is fully accomplished, i 
What else remains? Indemnity for the claims: 
of our citizens, and for the expenses of the war 
so unjustly brought on us by Mexico. Are we 
likely, by a further invasion of her territory, to |! 
force these indemnities to be paid in money? Ij 
think we cannot do this; for the money she has 
none. Are wein this way to get peace? We can-' 
not do that either; for there is no party in Mexico į 
which-would dare to make peace with us unde 
existing circumstances. ‘The simple remedy lef 
us is, to hold her territory until she shall mak 
peace and indemnify us. Surely we have already | 
enough of her territory for the purposes of indem- 
nification. We-have possession of California, 
New Mexico, Chihuahua, Coahuila, New Leon, 
and ‘Tamaulipas. This is certainly territory am- 


f 


| 
i 


H| compatibl 


1 
j 
1 
; 
| 


i| necessity for seizing upon any more territory as 


| arabi 


! have alluded to, arc left. 


| close this war in the most speedy manner, and in 


| ever, asks for ten regiments of regulars: I am wil- 
i ling to coincide with the President. 
| to strike from the bill the clause which gives the 


| mote the advancement of industry, commerce, and | 


friendly relations. But peace, sir, ought to be, !| 
e with the privileges and independence of |) 
nations; we instinctively repel force by force when |! 


all means of reconciliation are exhausted. Such || 


| be preferable to volunteers. 
: familiar with the character and deportment of vol- 


refused and neglected to make indemnity. She || 
had insulted our flag; and finally, refusing all over- |! 
tures of peace, she had collected a large army and |: 


‘| munitions of war on our border, with the view of : 


invading our territory, and emboldened by our 


; mildness, she crossed ourlines and murdered Amer- į; 


ican citizens on American soil. This war is no |: 
longer necessary to defend our territory. There |: 
is no danger of a new invasion, nor is there any | 


indemnification for our citizens who have been |i 
wronged and plundered, or of the country, which |; 
has been put to heavy expenses by thewar. The 
only further object of the war is to obtain an hon- 
e peace. For this purpose, the two modes I 
Congress should choose 
the one or the other, and act according to that 
choice. I am for adopting that plan which will 


the way mošt consistent with economy and human- 
ity. Let either be adopted, I am for prosecuting 
it with proper vigor and effect, and, whether we 
adopt the one mode or the other, these ten regi- 
ments of regulars are necessary. | 

As to the bill under consideration, I will vote for |j 
it, whether it shall be made to provide for a force 
of regulars or volunteers. The President, how- 


Is it proper 


President the appointment of the officers? I think 
not. On him rests the responsibility of prosecu- 
ting the war under the orders of Congress; and 
even if I differed with him in his views in regard 
to the war, (which it is plain I do not,) yet as the 
war exists, and Congress has charged him with 
the prosecution of it, I am in favor of giving him 
the description of troops he asks for. Volunteers 
might answer-a very good purpose, if the plan is 


| 


: > 
to push a new invasion; but even then, a larger 
force of regulars would also be necessary; but if 
we are to stand where we are, regulars will be 
preferable to volunteers: if the object be to hold 
the country by garrisons, then regulars will clearly 
Every person who is 


unteer troops, must know that they are not sus- 


ii ceptible of that rigid control which is needed in 


garrison defence. They would never rest content- 
ed if cooped up behind fortifications. They go 


: out to fight, and they wish to fight off-hand. They 


would not submit to be pent up in garrisons. I 
am not afraid to trust the President with the ap- 
pointment of these officers. On this point I differ 
with some of my friends on this side of the House; 
indeed, sir, I was not altogether prepared to see 
such a proposition coming from this ‘side of the 
House: it seems to me to imply a want of faith in 
the President, which I did not expect in sucha 
quarter. 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 


SPEECH OF MR. W. P. THOMASSON, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


February 13, 1847. 


The bill appropriating Three Millions of Dollars to 
enable the President to enter into. negotiations 
for the restoration of peace with Mexico, being 
underconsideration in Committee of the Whole— 


Mr. THOMASSON said: 


Mr. Cyarrman: It has become a settled practice 
to discuss, when in Committee of the Whole, any 
and every subject which it is thought may affect the 
interests of the country. 

This practice is essentially democratic; it is the 
only guarantee of the rights of minorities; its re- 
peal will open the door to tyrannic rule, and pre- 
vent minorities being heard. Whilst, therefore, it 
is an essential cause of complaint with some, to 
me, being in the minority, it appears a precious 
hoon; nor can it be much abused so Jong as the 
hour rule is retained. 

With a full knowledge of my rights in this par- 
ticular, I shall proceed to their exercise in the most 
latitudinous manner. And first, the subject under 
consideration will be noticed, leastit may be wholly 
overlooked. . 

When I first. took my seat upon this floor, my 
frame often became nervous when listening. to the 
fierce denunciations of slavery and ‘the’slavehold- 
ers; and, on one occasion, a friend, observing an 
unusual excitement, inquired the cause, He was 
told of my great apprehensions of a dissolution of 
the Union because of slavery. He laughed outright, 
saying, You will get used to it after a while: this 
thunder is entirely for home consumption: you need 


| give yourself no uneasiness, for if the slaveholders 
; of the South ever wish to extend the institution of 


slavery, all they have to do is to promise the north- 
ern Democracy, and particularly our friends the 
“Barnburners,”’ that they shall have a President, 
and you can have their help to annex any territory 
and upon any terms desired. 

At that time the annexation of Texas was merely 
spoken of; since then, the Democrats of the North 
have elected a President, and Texas has been an- 


i nexed—a majority of the Democratic Representa- 


tives on this floor from free States voting for it, and 


i a large majority of the Whigs from slaveholding 
! States agaist it, with provision by law for the ad- 
i mission of four more slave States into the Union, 


to be formed out of Texan territory. So, judging 
of the future by the past, | have long since dis- 


i missed all fear of disunion upon this subject, and 


feel disposed to indulge the northern Democracy 
with full freedom in debate to Jet off their thunder 
for the gratification of their constituents. 

But whence this new-born zeal for excluding 
slavery from after acquired territory ? Do the Dem- 
ocrats of the North wish to give another proof to 
the world of their want of sincerity or want of jus- 
tice? The public recollects that * phifty-phour phor- 
ty or phight”’ was the motto, and spelt with ph, in- 
stead of f, to attract and fix attention, which went 
the rounds of the Democratic press; that the Presi- 
dent, and all in authority under him, declared our 
title good up to that line; that the Secretary of State, 
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in the correspondence with the British Minister, | 


had proved it as plain as the letters on a horn- 
book; and yet, afterall this, forty-nine was agreed 
upon, with the apology, that forty-nine’ was the | 
line between us and England on the east side of 
the Rocky Mountains, and public opinion seemed 
to point to it asthe one to be observed west to the 
Pacific. : 

And has nota southern line, which is to divide 
the free from the slave territory; been agreed upon? 
Did not Congress, by solemn act of legislation in 
the Missouri compromise, establish 36° 30’ as the 
partition line? - But it is said we did not then own 
on this line farther west than what was Louisiana 
when purchased. Admitted: but by the very terms 
of the resolutions for the admission of Texas, this 
line ig recognised and established as far west as 
Texas extends. Some northern gentlemen speak 
of us in the slave States either as powerless, or 
that, like children, pleased with what we got in the 
Texan struggle, we should be content; and judg- 
ing from what is said here, they are almost pre- 
pared to cut our throats for insisting on what we 
gelieve to be our rights. Do their consciences 
smite them for yielding so tamely and submissively 
to the behests of England, that they must now be ; 
avenged on us, their fellow-citizens, by doing us a} 
erying injustice? Sir, if my advice had prevailed, 
no Representative on this floor from a slave State 
would have either spoken or voted upon the slave- 
ry feature of this bill. Negative opposition should 
have sufficed until the time for action arrived; and 
then, like men who know and are determined to 
defend their rights, meet the issue as it may be 
presented by our adversaries. 

Sir, there is, to my mind, another serious objec- 
tion to this bill; and without knowing how other 
gentlemen feel on the subject, truth requires that I 
say it is with shame l see an American Congress 
enguged for weeks in. grave deliberation as to how 
they shall divide out, to reconcile their different inter- 
ests, the territory of a weaker sister republic, seized and 
held by violence. 

I desire no part or lot in this outrageous trans- 
action, and solemnly wash my hands of it. It is 
- the.conduct of the highwayman, saying to Mexico, 
Stand! your land or your lives ! 

But it has been cast into my teeth, that I voted 
for the two million bill of last session with the pro- 
viso. This may be so; I have not examined; my 
recollection is, that I voted again$t the proviso; but 


l 
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when it was adopted, so great was my desire for || 
peace, that, trusting to the President not to violate |) 


the Missouri compromise, I felt constrained not to 

withhold what the friends of the President declared 

would, as they believed, enable him to secure an 

honorable peace to the country. Besides, it will | 
be recollected that west of Texas to the Pacific, 
and. between our present southern line and the | 
Missouri compromise line, there is more than 
twenty millions of acres of land. Now our Presi- 
dent must be keener at a trade than he has given 
any evidence of, if he can buy that much territory 


i 


with two or three millions of dollars. 
But one strong reason for voting the money was, 
a wish to hold the President and his party strictly 
responsible for the war and the manner of its prose- 
eution, and therefore I did not wish to withhold | 
supplies. And although my judgment approved of | 
the vote when given; yet because of the new phase | 
the question has since assumed, I will now vote | 
against the bill, with or without the slavery pro- | 
viso, | 
From half-suppressed insinuations, I fear this mo- | 
ney, if voted, is to be the price of treason, and that į 
the traitor by it is to be enabled to strike down the : 
liberties of the citizens of a sister republic. No act 
of this character will receive my support or ap 
proval, ho matter how many acres it may add to 
our domain. I would not look a constituent in the | 
i 


face and attemp! to justify such a vote with sucha !! 
He would spurn me from his presence, | 


reason. 
Besides, we had not then taken forcible possession | 
of New Mexico and California, nor had the un- | 
manly declaration been then made, that Mexico | 
should be forced to pay the whole expense of the war. | 
Iwas then, as: now, willing to give Mexico a lib- | 
eral price fora portion of her territory, and espe- | 
cially: that bordering on the Pacific, with a view to 
secure good: ports and good trading points for those 
engaged in the Pacific trade, but cannot consent to 
wrest it fromher by. force. 


ii say, inthe language of the venerable gentleman 


| quered territory until prescribed terms are complied 


: of the Government. 


[Here Mr. T.’s attention was called to our rights 
under the laws of nations.} 

Mr. T. (continuing) said, I am reminded that | 
the law of nations justifies us in holding the con- | 


| 
| 
with. I beseech gentlemen not to talk to me about l 
the laws of nations as applicable to this case. 
They are at best but rules laid down by the crea- 
tures of power, to regulate’ the conduct of kings 
and. of princes, and may be good enough in their 
proper place; but they never. were intended, and 
ought not to apply to a powerful and magnanimous 
republic when contending with a weaker sister re- | 
public. The law of ethics, as between individu- | 
als, is far preferable, and should be pursued. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the object in addressing the 
committee was principally to take a view of the 
state of the Union. And what is its condition? 
Rent in twain by party factions. 

The good old maxims of Mr. Jefferson in ap- 
pointing to office, Is he honest? is he qualified ? is 
he attached to the Constitution? are changed for, į! 
Is he of our party? and can he bring strength to 
our ranks ? 1 

What a difference in the benefaction to his coun- 
try, if General Jackson had done as he advised 
Mr. Monroe to do, “ put down the monster par- 
ty.” It was a fatal error when he introduced New 
York political tactics into the General Government: 
he and his followers “sowed the wind,” and we 
are ‘ reaping the whirlwind.” It was the raising 
the lid of Pandora’s box, from which. escaped 
schisms, divisions, heart-burnings, and party strife, || 
which are followed by lust of power, and crime; 
nor does it lessen the evil to know that the intro- || 
ducers of the creed, like Guillotine, were decapi- |! 
tated by the instrument of their own invention. 

A politician of the present day, with fixed prin- | 
ciples, must of necessity be a partisan, and indeed | 
we see the large mass of the people divided into | 
two parties—the Whigs and Democrats. The || 
Whigs have certain fixed principles, that are well- || 
known and believed in by every one of the party, |! 
from the centre all round to the utmost extremities || 
The Whigs are frequently |; 
through the country, and repeatedly upon this | 
floor, called, in ridicule, the party of many names. 
Now, I assert, they have never changed their 
party names without a corresponding change on 
the part of their opponents, Let us examine the 
history of the times—and it is deemed unneces- || 
sary to go further back than the Presidency of the 
younger Adams, for under Mr. Monroe nineteen- | 
twentieths of the citizens were Republicans, the | 
name then in use in contradistinction to that of || 
Federalist. During the Presidency of Mr. Adams, |i 
the present Whigs were called Administration | 
men, because they were the friends of the Presi- | 
dent; whilst the now Democrats, including mostly 
the friends of Jackson, Crawford, and Calhoun, 
were called anti-Administration men. When Jack- 
son succeeded to the Presidency, his friends, not 
liking the name of Administration men, becatse 
their opponents had been so called under Mr. | 
Adams, assumed the name of “4 The Jackson Par- 
ty,”—and the opposition (the present Whigs) |! 
assumed the name of “ National Republicans.” 
Thus stood parties, by names, until Mr. Van Bu- 
ren succeeded -to the Presidency. The name of 
« The Jackson Patty” under his successor, would 
not be appropriate, so they arbitrarily assumed the 
name of * Democrat,” and the opposite party, at 
the same time, assumed the name of “ Whig.” 
And thus we stand at the present day. It is not 
deemed important to mention the many subdivis- 
ions of the great self-styled, harmonious, and un- 
terrified Democratic party—for the Nullifiers of 
the South, the Mormons of the West, the Sub- 
terraneans, Barnburners, and Old Hunkers, of the 
North, ‘are but a portion of the great party that one 
of their present leaders once said ‘ was held to- 
gether by the cohesive power of public plunder.” 

Let it be recollected that the Government has 
been under the control of the Democrats for eigh- 
teen years, except the twenty-seventh Congress, | 
which was Whig; and of which it is sufficient to 
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from Massachusetts, [Mr. Apams,] “that the 
“twenty-seventh Congress did more to correct 
t abuses under the General Government, and ad- 
* vance the prosperity of the country, than any 
€ Congress since the adoption of the Constitution `s 


: and Floyd, in Indiana. 


This.declaration was made ‘upon this floor; inthe 
presence and hearing of more than .a hundred : 
Democrats, and it has. never been. denied; ot: ate 
témpted to be refuted. ; D 

What are the principles of the Democratic party? - 
When ‘opposition to the Whig principles”? is 
mentioned, you have nine-tenths of the creed. of 
the party. Andas to their practices, I-make:the 
assertion, without the fear of successful contradice 
tion, that not one: of the predictions of the leaders 
of the party, as to the effect and operation of. any 
one of the many important experiments they have 
introduced, has ever been verified.. And one. or 
two occasions in which I was an actor,.and still 
have a lively feeling, are referred. to. ear 

It will be recollected that the letter of the Secretary: 
of the Treasury (Mr. Walker) upon the annexation 
of Texas was addressed to citizens of Carroll, one 
of the counties of the district I have the honor to rep- 
resent. When addressing a respectable audience of 
that county in my first canvass for a seat here, one 
of Mr. Walker’s correspondents propounded. to 


i me the question whether, if elected, | would. or 


not go for the annexation of Texas to the Union? 
My answer (as many good citizens of that county 
of both parties will doubtless. recollect) was, that 
to agitate the question then, pending the Texan 
war with Mexico, was premature; that to annex 
whilst that. war existed was impolitic and unwise; 
that it must inevitably lead to a war between. the 


| United States. and Mexico; and that.so. long.as: the 


war continued between Texas and. Mexico,:or.8o 
long as Mexico continued to. declare she would 
view annexation as a national indignity, an insult, 
and just cause of war, I should oppose.it. The 
leaders amongst the friends of- annexation there, 


li as well as throughout the district, declared to: each 


other there was not the least danger of war with 
Mexico. They charged that myself and other 


| Whigs used the argument of a war only for the 


purpose of driving the Democratic party from their 
fixed determination ofannexation. But they would, 
with an air of boasting, ask, Suppose war does 
ensuc, what have we to dread in a conflict with so 
weak and distracted an adversary? 

Again: it is less than two years since the honor- - 
able member from the second district in Indiana 


| and myself addressed a respectable audience, com- 
į posed principally of farmers of the counties of Clark 


In a few plain‘remarks,:t 
endeavored to show, from the protest of the Mexi- 


| can Minister. and other evidences: then ‘familiar, 


that, if Texas was annexed, a war with Mexico 
was inevitable; that Mexico.had declared that the 
act of annexation would be considered ‘an act of 
hostility;”’ and, consequently, if she intended: to 
preserve her honor she must fight. The gentle- 
man followed in his flippant style, describing Texas 
as an El Dorado for man’s enjoyment, and ina 
long strain of ridicule upon a supposed war with 
Mexico, declared, that if that Government should 
so far forget herself as to begin a war with us, a 
portion of our citizens would take the war upon 
contract. The utterance of this last sentiment pro- 
duced most rapturous applause, and the overjoyed 


j audience seemed ready to tear out the vitals of the 
| Mexicans, that they might follow the honorable 


mémber, who pointed them, if not to De Soto’s 
supposed rejuvenizing spring of water, at least to 
a land described by him as flowing with milk and 
honey. 

Such are the predictions of the Democrats, and 
dear experience has taught us the results. 

‘When the question was seriously put, however, 
to the Democrats, “If you believed that annexa» 
tion would result in a war with Mexico, would 
you go for it?’ nine out of ten of the: considerate 
of the party would answer in the negatives. but 
they would add, we have the strongest assurances 
from those in whom we confide that there will be 
no war, and therefore we go for annexation. : 

Well, Texas has been annexed, and-we are at 
war with Mexico. And-although it was currently 
reported here, shortly after the battles. of the 8th 
and 9th of May last, that the Cherokee Indians 
had, through some of their chiefs then here, agreed 
to take the war on.contract at five millions of dol- 
lars, and: whip the Mexicans. to our full content, 
yet we have not heard or scen one word or act of 
ihe honorable'gentleman, going to show a disposi- 
tion to redeem his pledge to. his delighted constitus 
ents. = 
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The Mexican War—Mr. Thomasson. 


Ho. or Reps. 


«Ewo young men. of that gentleman’s district— 
McBride and Applegate, private soldiers, the first 
well known. to me, and a much-esteemed young 
friend; the other beloved among his acquaintances 
for his many virtuées—both reared within cannon 
sound of where the gentleman and myself made 
the speeches referred to, have fallen victims to this 
Mexican, war: their bones lie buried upon your 
war-path.. Now, situated as the United States are, 
with hundreds of millions of acres of unsettled 


lands:and illimitable ocean privileges, the life of |! 


either-of these young- men was of more worth to | 
. their country than every acre of Mexico’s provin- 
cial territory. 

When this war is ended, there should be erected | 
a monument, on which should be placed the names | 
of all who fall; and underneath should be carved, 
in large and legible characters, as follows, to wit: 
“ These are the names of those who fell in a war 


with Mexico, waged from the lust of power, for 


party and individual aggrandizement, by the pro- |! 


gressive Democracy, under the Administration of | 
President Polk.” . ‘Yes; and the historian and pos- 
terity will endorse it in one word— True. h 
The Whigs, whilst they deplore the. wretched 
condition of the country, have the melancholy sat- 
isfaction of recollecting that they foretold the pres- 
ent state of: affairs, and, with the voice of kindest 
friendship, warned their fellow-citizens against it. 
Their only solace now is, to exert themselves to 
save their country from further misfortune, and, 
if possible, to avert the disgrace that they hereto- 
fore believed, and yet do believe, must result from 
this foolish war 
(Mr. MARTIN, of Kentucky, here asked Mr. T. 
if he did not vote for the annexation of Texas.] 
Mr. T. said, no, sir, 1 gave no vote in favor of 
Texas until our Government had so far committed 
itself to annexation that to recede would have been 
“more disgraceful than to advance; since when, I 
have uniformly voted for Texas and Texan inter- 
ests, And it has been my sincere wish to see a fair 
bridal portion given to her out of the common stock, 
and'that hereafter she may have a seat. at the fes- 
tive board under the parental roof, and enjoy a fall 
share of Uncle Sam’s munificence. Indeed, I have 
gone further, and said that if we intended to be 
governed by common honesty, we must pay all 
the money borrowed by Texas when a sovereign 
Power, and for the payment of which her revenue 
from customs was pledged; that as, by taking her 
into the Union, we sunk or destroyed her nationality, 
and, consequently, the power to lay impost duties, 
we are bound to make good the losses, if any, oc- 
easioned by our own act. And it is my deliberate 
opinion that when Texas revolted, she had a right 
to fix the fighting line between herself and Mex- 
ico, and take a reasonably convenient time to ex- 
tend her jurisdiction and sovereignty to that line. 
And, having fixed upon the Rio Grande as her 
boundary line, we, by annexation, virtually recog- 


ted in the resolutions—and that no treaty ought to 
be made for a line east of the Rio Grande without 
the full and free concurrence and consent of Texas. 
The celf-styled Democratic party, in its progress, 
_has introduced many novelties: among others, that | 
of the “organ,” a party neswpaper, a “court 
journal,” as it is sometimes called; its especial j 
business is to abuse the Whigs and lash the refrac- | 
tory and stubborn back into the party traces; and 


iis use and power in its attacks upon a member of | 
this House. Hostilities seem to have ceased, not, 
however, until the member had given a solemn 
pledge to vote for the Democratie nominee for 
President in 1848, and go for Democratic prin- 
ciples generally. There is scarcely a number of 
this paper issucd that does not contain a known 
slander upon some one Whig or: the party. It 
constantly calls the Whigs the Federal party; the | 
friends of the editar, in their charity, suppose that 
when a boy, he had either read of, or perhaps wit- | 
nessed how the guilty thief, finding himself pur- 
sued, springs into the street, and is the first to ery 
“‘gtop:thief’’ as he runs, in order to avert attention 
from himself; and that the editor has practised the 
same trick.in this particular upon the Whigs so 
long, that he really believes itis true. Some of his 
opponents are not so charitable in their conclu- 
sions. And itis believed, if he would exercise an 
unprejudiced judgmentupon his own acts, he would 


| 


į 


[i 


Aamentation is heard in the land, parents have lost | 


i the battle-field, that they may make a vain show 


| fortunes and their creeds; but, if report is true, | 
| even some of them are at a loss what conclusions | 


| vice, by telling me, to be told to them—and it shall 
! be done in kind and gentle terms—what are the ; 
intentions and determinations of the party. 
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| imagination) your principles; and I detest your 


: : : . : S- || practices. 
nised the line—although it was intentionally omit- |; 3 


‘millions of dollars asked for, and the purpose | 


| had taken more cities with gold than with arms, 


the public has‘lately witnessed a demonstration of | and who declared that he never found it necessary 


li 
it 


see that his daily vocation tends, or is calculated to | 
enlarge and strengthen the executive branch of the 
Government, which it is apprehended may result | 
incentralism; and that was the essence of Federal- 

ism in by-gone days. ve 

But the greater error of the innovation is the ten- |) 
dency to engender jealousies and bickerings be- 
tween the Executive and Legislature, as though 
there could possibly be separate political interests 
in the one department antagonistic to the other. 

The President may succeed in his attempts, 
through his organ, to drive the Whigs in a body 
against him in the war with Mexico; and if he 
does, it may affect them; but it will be as fatal to 
him as was the permission to Samson to lay his 
hands on the pillars of the temple. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, I beseech some kind- 
hearted member to instruct me what to say to my 
constituents on my return home, in rendering an 
account of my stewardship here during this Con- 
gress. Such an accounting will be called for, and 
how shall it be answered? One short year since, 
and the people of the United States were peaceful, 
prosperous, and happy; we had an overflowing 
treasury—the surplus amounting to millions; now | 
we are at war with our neighbors, the voice of 


their sons, wives their husbands, and children“ 
their fathers. We have already a large national | 
debt; and no one now pretends to predict when 
the war will cease or what will be the debt. Your 
pension list must increase by scores. The morals 
of your young men are becoming contaminated by 
the vices of the camp, thcir minds are weaned 
from the quiet pursuits of life, and they pant for 


of powers given them for nobler purposes. The 
fourth of a century must elapse before the country 
can recover from the shock of the last twelve | 
months’ operations, even were things to stop where 
they are. tee 

We have in our district many honest, good | 
meaning Democrats, who have adhered to their | 
party through evil and through good report. The 
failure of a prediction of a leader seems hitherto | 
only to have attached them more strongly to their į 


to form. Now, some good Democrat will place 
me under obligations, and render them a kind ser- 


[Tell them, said a Democrat, that you have || 
joined the Democrats.] 
Mr. T. continued. No, sir; I cannot do that, | 
for it would not be true; for the more I see of you 
the less I like you. I do not like your politics, 
or (if I must speak of things that exist only in 


The Democrats in our district know that the | 
Président and his party have proclaimed to the : 
world that they intend to conquer a peace with } 
Mexico; but now they see an appropriation of three ! 


avowed, that it is to secure a peace. They may | 
inquire if the President or his advisers have but | 
lately taken lessons from the history of Philip of |! 
Macedon, who is reported to have said that he | 


j 
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| 
to present his battering rams before the walls of a | 
city if the gate was opened so wide as to let in an | 
ass loaded with gold. : 

They have been told again and again that it was | 
Democratic to make Mexico pay the whole costs |) 
of the war; and that as she had no money, we ;: 
woulll commute the demand for lands. And when ʻ; 
they recollect that we gave France but eighty ii 
millions of francs (Jess than twenty millions of dol- |; 
lars) for Louisiana, containing some hundreds of |! 
thousands of square miles of land, and that this | 


i President whilst the nation was at war. 


were the hope-of their fathers’ house, the pride 
and joy of doting mothers, or the prop and sup- 
port of dependant families. And when they are 
told, as was mentioned by a Democrat in my hear- 


jinga few days since, that, judging from Santa 


Ana’s course, his ordering his troops to retire as 
our forces advance, and that he has a large army 
now under his immediate command, and that he 
is training and drilling them daily, to make them 
efficient, and attach them to his person and pur- 
poses; and that he only waits to get those three 
millions with which to pay his troops and insure 


| their fidelity, that then he will conclude a peace 


with us, and turn his arms upon his own country, 
and act the tyrant and despot in his palace in 


'| Mexico, surrounded by a dependent soldiery; they 


may wish to know if it is oar policy thus to strike 
down the liberties of a republican people; whether, 
whilst we are holding a fair face to the world, and 
declaring that we love liberty and republican forms 
and institutions, we will, with hand behind the 
back, stealthily reach the chain (gold though it be) 
to a tyrant, with which to bind fast the brave and 
the free of his own country. And when they see 
by the President’s message of to-day that he is 
asking for more general officers, and that thearmy 
may be augmented to about seventy-seven thou- 
sand men, and are told that the calculation is that 
we will lose sixteen thousand men per year by 
disease and the vicissitudes of ‘war, and that the 
cost will exceed fifty millions of dollars per year, 
they may wish to know why and how long the 
war is to be continued upon such disastrous 
terms. i 

It was said by a judge of human nature, that 
James Madison was Jess qualified for President in 
time of war, because he could not look upon blood 
and carnage with composure; and yet, kind and 
gentle as was his nature, the people reélected him 
The oc- 
currence has been repeatedly alluded to, and the 
suggestion is considered democratic; and inquiry 
may be made, whether it would not be best to 


| continue this war until after another Presidential 


election, with a view to secure the reélection of Mr. 
Polk, who is represented by his friends as being 
quite as pacific as was the great and good Madi- 
son. They recollect the promise, long since made, 
but never yet redeemed, that they were to have 
a safer and a better currency than was afforded by 
the United States Bank; and they may be anxious 
to know if the $23,000,000 of treasury notes you 


| have authorized to be issued is that “‘safer and bet- 


ter currency,” and where ‘the specie is deposited 


; with which to redeem those notes on presentation. 


They have been told that the Whigs are in favor 
of a national debt; and they may inquire, what act 
of the Whigs has brought our present debt upon 
us? They have been told that the sub-treasury 
was a Democratic measure; and they may ask, 
who of the Democrats, except the office-holders, are 
benefited by it? They have been told that the Demo- 
crats were in favor of appropriations for improving 
the western rivers and lake harbors, and building 
hospitals; and they know that bills for some of 
these objects have been reported for months, and 
that in this House, where there are nearly two 
Democrats to one Whig, no move has been made 
to take them up and act upon them; and if asked 
for the reason, I may be tempted to tell what is 


‘| true, and what is well-known here, that the Presi- 


dent and a large portion of the southern Democrats 
are opposed to all appropriations for internal im- 
provements, and that the western Democrats do 
not press the question, for fear of losing their in- 
fluence with the President. If there is any other 
reason, I would be glad to know it. And here 
the-occasion is embraced to say, that if our west- 
ern Democrats will go home and say to the people, 
that, in the progress of their party, it is now anti- 
Democratic to make such appropriations, then few, 
indeed, of the party will grace the seats on this 
floor after another election. They remember to 
have been told that the tariff of 1842 was prohib- 


| war with Mexico will shortly have cost fifty mil- | 


‘lions. of dollars, and increasing in a progressive 
| ratio, they may ask, where will Mexico find, amid 
! her barren wastes and arid plains, enough of acres 
! to discharge the demand? And when they are told 
i that Mexico will be required to pay fifty dollars 
i for a gun lost, and a hundred dollars for a horse 
| Or a wagon, they may inquire what she shall pay 
i per head for young men that may be lost, who 


tariff; and because the duties were reduced to the 
revenue standard, the revenue from imports would 
' be increased; and they may wish to be informed 
| how it happens that there is‘a decided falling off of 
| revenue since the tariff of 1846 went into operation. 

They see that the price of cotton and bread- 
stuffs are high, and they are told that it is caused 
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| tory, but that the tariff of 1846 was a revenue 
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by the tariff of 1846; but they may wish to know 
if the failure equal to one-third of the cotton crop, 


and almost an entire failure of the harvests through- | 


out Europe, may not have caused this advance in 
prices there; and other questions may be asked, 
and the Democratic answers-are respectfully called 
for. And if itis said that one who is opposed to 
the war should not have voted supplies of either 
men or money, to such the answer is, The good 
Lafayette could not prevent the populace. from 
marching upon Versailles; he was, therefore, gov- 
erned by the dictates of prudence and patriotism in 


accompanying them, to restrain them from ex- | 


cesses, and to try, ultimately, if possible, to influ- 
ence their actions. 

In rendering an account to the Whigs, a plain, 
truthful story will be told, and they will be asked 
to excuse what is not approved, for.it would be 
assuming too much to suppose that every act upon 
such a variety of subjects, of such vital importance, 


would conform to the better judgment of every i 


friend. 
cheer, for in the dark vigils of my somewhat lonely 
watch, all the lights of the times have been sum- 


moned to my aid, with which to look down the ; 
vista of time. And although a dark cloud like unto | 


the pall of death hung over it, yet by a continued 


„and steadfast gaze, I saw, or thought I saw, through | 


the mind’s eye, the vessel of State; she appeared 
newly burnished and painted; her name, Constitu- 
tion, was emblazoned upon her side, the broad 
pennant of her commander floated in the breeze, 
and upon it were written in letters of gold— 

Protection to American labor; 

A sound circulating medium, regulated by the 
national will; 


Internal improvements upon national objects, | 


with the annual surplus in the treasury; 
A distribution of the proceeds of the sales of the 


ublic lands amongst the States, to assist in reliev- | 


ing them from their debts, and to encourage inter- 
nal improvements and universal education; 

A curtailing and limiting of Executive power; 

A strict observance of national faith. 

‘And as the vessel glided smoothly on her way, 
the look-out cry of“ Als well,” was echoed back 
by sounds of joy and thankfulness from millions 
of happy passengers, the sound of whose voices 
reached a dense crowd that no man could number; 


they were the lovers of human liberty throughout | 


the world, who had assembled” to witness in the 
successful process of fulfilment the great experi- 
ment—man’s capacity for self-government. And, 
when they had seen and heard, they, with beaming 
eyes and grateful hearts, with one universal shout, 
bid the voyagers a happy God-speed. [Here some 
one called out, “ Name your commander;’’ to 
which Mr. T. responded:] Let no one mention 
the name of a commander, until the good ship 
shall be put in dry-dock, to refit for the glorious 


voyage. 


THE SLAVERY QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF MR. D. R. TILDEN, 


4 
OF OHIO, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 4, 1847. 


The Bill making Appropriations for the Civil and | 
Diplomatic Expenses of the Government, being | 
under consideration in Committee of the W hole— ! 


Mr. TILDEN said: 


Mr. Cuaraman: I have been waiting for some | 


time to presenta few remarks on this Mexican war, 
and the present is perhaps as favorable an oppor- 
tunity as 1 will get for doing it. This subject has 
become one of paramount interest iÑ the public 
estimation, and we shall be held to a strict account- 
ability for the course we pursue in regard to it. 
My object at this time is to justify the course which 
A have heretofore, and which I intend hereafter, to 
pursue upon all questions having relation to this 
war. 

Those with whose views my own céincideupon 
this subject, have been denounced as wanting in 
fidelity to the country, and the term “ traitor’’ has 


And I would say to the Whigs, be of good j 


way; and certainly profess none of that extrava- 
j gant love of country which sometimes manifests 
itself over the way. 
absorbing love of country which drives out every 
| selfish and personal consideration. This isa virtue 
much talked of, but very rarely witnessed. I do, 
|| however, profess to have some just sense of what 
ll is due from the citizen to the Government; and I 
trust I shall at all times be ready to make every 
necessary and proper sacrifice for the maintenance 
of the true interests and honor of my country. 
And I am not willing to submit to these charges of 
treason without at least making an effort to defend 
myself; and this becomes the more necessary at 
this time, from the new and extraordinary repre- 


i 
i 
i 


dent in his last annual message, as to the causes 
and objects ofthis war. This message, I presume, 
has gone to the fireside of every family in my dis- 
trict, and the statements it contains are enforced by 
all the power which the high and commanding 


tated to give to his opinions. 

It is true, that I have never felt called upon to 
support this war; I voted against the first propo- 
sition that was introduced here for supplies for its 
prosecution; and with all the reflection I have been 
able to give, I have not yet satisfied myself that I 
erred in giving that vote. IĮ believed then, as I now 
believe, that the war was both unjust and unneces 
sary, and forced upon us by the unauthorized and 
unconstitutional act of the President; and that it 
was due to the honor of the country and to the 
general interests of mankind, that we recede 
from the position we had been made to occupy. 
And however little favor these opinions may meet 
with on this floor, I am constrained to believe they 
are the opinions entertained by a very large por- 
tion of the people of this country. I think we 
have had an unmistakeable expression of popular 
condemnation of this war, -It is to these war 
measures of this Administration, more than to any 
other feature in its ruinous policy, that the public 
mind has been directed; and by them, more than 


| gone withjn the last few months. And even upon 
this floor, sir, notwithstanding all that may have 
i| been said in its favor, I doubt much if it has 
many very sincere friends. 
the House, I do not understand there is any differ- 
ence of opinion as to the character of this war. 
Divest the subject of the difficulty which exists 
in the minds of certain gentlemen of the power of 
the Government to recdee from this conflict with 
Mexico without a sacrifice of its honor—leave the 
question open so that this House might consider 
|| and determine upon the causes and objects of the 
war, and I believe I hazard nothing in saying that 
i the Whigs would be unanimous in opposition to 
‘it. The difference of opinion among them is not 
in fact whether the war shall, or shall not, be 
| prosecuted; but it is a difference of opinion as to 
the best means of getting out of the difficulty into 
which we have been plunged ‘by the President. 
I, of course, cannot be presumed to express con- 
|| fidently an opinion as to what are the private views 
| entertained of this war by gentlemen over the 
way, not being in their counsels. If they are 


j adopted this war of the President’s, they bave 
certainly a very odd way of showing it. 

I have been informed, Mr. Chairman, that there 
‘| have been great misgivings among your friends, 
i: when they have contemplated their relation to this 
| question. i a 
|i it whispered in your party councils, so often con- 
ii venedin this Capitol, that you must get out of this 


be blasted. I have heard as much; and upon this 
ground alone can be explained the extraordinary 
© course which your party have pursued upon this 
|| floor in regard to this war. You have acted as 
i| though you believed the people were not~with 


| you upon it 
i 
4 


i. from Missouri, [Mr. Sims,] a few weeks since, 
|| that the people of this country were too patriotic— 
‘| yes, too petrietic—to refuse any necessary tax for 


not been. considered too harsh or offensive to be ji the support of a just war. But why is it, I in- 


applied to them. Now, sir, I have no high claim 


| quire of gentlemen present—why is it, after having 


to patriotism; I am not remarkably gifted in that ii thus unanimously resolved that the people have 


sentations which have been made by the Presi- | 


position of the President of this republic is calcu- | 


all else, has been effected that most extraordinary | 
political revolution, which the country has under- | 


really in favor of it, or believe that the people have ; 


I wonder, sir, if you have never heard | 


H 
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I have none of that deep and |! 


On the Whig side of || 


| stomachs. : 
Mexico with the mouldering and shattered skele- 


patriotiem enough to support a just war, that you 
ave not made your appeal to that patriotism? > I 
understand that, at the last session of Congress} 
you so remodelled therevenue ‘system, ‘that no 
more money was to be received ‘into. the treasury 
than was necessary to meet the‘current-expenses 
of the Government in time of peace... Nothing; 
then, in the way of revenue, under: the present 
system, is to be expected for paying off that enor- 
mous national debt with which you are ‘now: bur- 
dening the people of this country. Why-not pay 
as you go in this business, and appeal direct, to 
the people, in the form of taxation; for the means 
for carrying on this war? Why beg through: all 
the money markets of the Union for these. means? 
Why encounter a loss of millions, by way of dis: 
count on your loans? And, above all, why-.is ‘it: 
that your party, who, for the last ten’ years, have 

boasted of their purpose to establish for us an exclu- 

sively metallic currency, are now abotit to fasten 

upon us one of the vilest systems of paper circu- 

lation that ever cursed this or any other country— 

an issue of twenty-eight millions of treasury notes, - 
based upon nothing for their payment but the bro- 

ken-down credit of the Government?.. This you 


| are now about to bring upon the country, with its 


| long train of evils—inflated prices, wild and reck- 
less speculation, ultimate ruin to the laboring 
classes, and advantage only to the unprincipled 
and swindling speculator. 

Why is it, I again inquire, you do not at once 
resort to a tax upon the people, ‘and ‘escape ‘the’ 
consequences of your present legislation? “The 
answer is, you dare not. You know this war hag 
no popularity with the people, and you are afraid 
to ask for the means for carrying it on. 

The gentleman on my right, the gentleman from 


| Tennessee, [Mr. Jounson,] is opposed to a dut 


on teaand coffee. He objects to a tax on people ’s 


He is willing to strew the plains of 


tons of our brave men, but feels too deeply for the 


| dear people to impose what he calls a tax upon 


their stomachs. How much betler is a man’s 
stomach than a man! 

Another Democratic gentleman, equally patri- 
otic, the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Wicr,] 
has equally strong objections to a direct tax on 
‘ luxuries; and thus, by this most happy difference 
of opinion, the danger ofa tax in any form is avoid+ 
ed. Whatever may be the real opinions ‘of “the 
friends of the Administration of this war, how- 
ever much they may be opposed to it, and what- 
ever fears they may have of its consequences, they 
are compelled by political considerations to press . 
iton. It has been commenced by them, and they 
must give the war popularity, or the war will give 
them (in the language of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana yesterday) tribulation. [Laughter.] Butenough 
upon this point. 

I proposed in the outset to inquire (and that was 
my principal object in rising) into the statements 
of fact which the President has made, and which 
he has urged to the country as a justification for 
bringing this war upon us. 

His first ground of justification is, that the war 
was necessary as a means for enforcing an indem- 
nity for claims due by Mexico to our citizens, 
And efirst as to these claims: There are many of 
them no doubt valid, and which Mexico is honor- 
ably bound to pay; while there are others (accord- 


‘ing to the opinion of those who are best informed 
| upon this subject) which she ought not to pay. 


You resolved, on the. motion of the gentleman :i 
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: Many of these losses, for which indemnity is now 


asked, have resulted from the attempts of our citi- 
zens to violate the revenue laws of Mexico. But 
whatever may be the amount justly due, there is 


t ' no doubt it would have been long since honorably 
i| war, or the hopes of the Democratic party would | 


adjusted, but for the continual outrages which’ the 
citizens of this country, with the acquiescence of 
i the Government, have committed “upon that: de- 
; fenceless people. And had we paid Mexico, as 
| we once proposed to do, for that of which we have 


i! since robbed her, it would have been more. than 


i sufficient to have liquidated every demand of our 
citizens against her.’ More than fifteen years ago, 
we offered to purchase: Texas. from Mexico, and 
five millions of dollars were offered her for this 
i province. She refuséd to cede itto us. We re- 
i newed the offer; and so pertinaciously and offen- 
i sively was this subject pressed. upon her bytöur 
í Minister near that Government, that ‘Mexico de 


i 
i 
i 


‘spoliation bill, turning a deaf ear to the claims. 


“claims, —has this same man all at once plunged 


“yifice of untold millions of our treasure, and thou- 
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manded: his. recall... Finding all our efforts: for an: 
honorable acquisition of this territory. useless, the 
plan. was at once. seton foot in the southern section: 
ofthis. Union to.wrest it from Mexico by force. 
How far the adjustment of this question of claims 
has been embarrassed by.this robbery of territory 
which we ourselves valued. at five millions of. dol- 
lars, Lleave to the good sense of this. country to 
decide... I am not one of those, who deem it a duty 
to keep.out: of view.the moral aspect of this ques- 
tions; We are the Jast people in the world that can || 
afford to be, dishonest. This republic must rest 
upon. the virtue and intelligence of the people, or it 
will fall; and I hold him to be no true friend of the 
country. who will advocate iniquity, either in the : 
home administration of our affairs, or in our inter- | 
course with other nations. But is it true, that an 
indemnity for claims due our citizens entered at all 
into. the motives of the President in bringing this 
war upon.the country ? 
. Is. it. true. that. the man who vetoed the French. 


i 


of our. citizens, who for. more than forty years 
have hung around these: doors, asking. for. that 
which. we, ‘by, our. treaty with: France, solemnly: 
agreed. to. pay; the man who. set: at naught. the. 
decision:.of the people in regard: to these claims, 
and trampled the national faith under his. feet; 
the many too, who, during his whole political 
career on this floor, distinguished himself by his 
uniform and uncompromising opposition to private | 


this Government into a war with Mexico, at a sac- 


sands of the lives of our people, in his zeal to pro- | 
mote the private interest of our citizens? I defy |j 
the. simplest of mankind to be deceived by this |! 
statement. This whole story is an afterthought, |! 
got.up.in order to give popularity to this war, by 
awakening the national prejudices against Mexico. 
How was it, sir, during the Jast. Presidential can- || 
vass? These claims, such as they are, then existed || 
in all their force; and who among the friends of 
this Administration at that time talked of war asa || 
means of enforcing their payment? Who among || 
all.of your stump. orators, from the St, Johns to 
the Sabine, told us that within a year we were to 
make a bloody onslaught upon Mexico to enforce 
these claims? Not one. But, òn the contrary, || 
when we predicted that war would be the result of || 
the annexation of Texas, you laughed us in our i! 
faces, and declared there would be no war. | 
But ume will not permit me to dwell longer upon |; 
this part of the subject. The facts to which I have f! 
adverted, however, are sufficient to show that war | 
with Mexico, for the purpose of enforcing an in- |} 
demnity for claims due our citizens, was among |! 
the last ideas that occupied the mind of the Presi- 
dent. prior to the actual commencement of hostili- 
tes. |! 


The next fact to which the President refers, in ` 
justification of this war, is, that the territory apon 


| 
which hostilities were commenced, was within the | 


imits of the United States, To this point I ask | 
Ihe special attention of the committee, for upon it | 
turns the decision of this whole question. For no | 
intelligent man will deny that the cause of this |) 
war was the marching of our army to the Rio |; 
Grande. . The annexation of. Texas I have ever |: 
considered. a flagrant outrage, as well upon the 
Constitution of the country as of the rights of | 
Mexico. But I waive this,and concede that it was |` 
the duty of the President (as I believe it was) to 
repel the invasion of any portion of the territory 
which we had acquired by this act of annexation. 
Was this territory a partof the Republic of Texas? | 
Tanswer, no. And to. prove this, I shall content |! 
myself with the examination of one or two facts _ 
upon which the President relies in his last anhual | 
message for upholding our title to this territory. 

The first statement of the President, in order to | 
make out our title, is, “ that Texas constituted a i 
‘part of the ancient province of Louisiana, ceded | 
‘tothe United States in 1803; and that Mr. Pink- |: 
‘ney-and Mr. Monroe, [during the negotiation of |! 
‘that treaty,] in a note to the Spanish Minister, |: 
‘declared that the limits of Louisiana were the | 
© Perdido onthe east, and the Bravo on the west.” |! 


je 
| 
| 


ji 
j; 
i: 


‘What use the President proposes to make of this, || 


or what part it is designed to perform in his argu- |! ject. 


ment, I confess I am notable to comprehend. And |, 
Teall upon his friends here to explain how it is, || 


| < of limits upon the principles of compromise and | 


i the distinguished compromises he made in. con- 


| by which we: have acknowledged the title to this. 


| ident’s friends to answer these inquiries, but I an- 


i Lask the attention of the committee. 


: as one of the States of the Mexican confederacy, | 


| hundred miles beyond this river to the left bank 


: the department of Tamanlipas, the town of Cor- 


‘so much talked of by the Presidentand his friends. 


| me contradict it, for I desire to be right in these | 


! jurisdiction over this country was exercised, but į 


that he. has: gone. back: of-our treaty with Spain, 
and our subsequent. treaty with Mexico, im order 
to. make out this title. There wasa doctrine con- 
tended for,a few years ago, at the other end of the- 
Capitol, in order to prostrate Mr. Webster for the 
very distinguished services he rendered the coun- 
try in concluding the treaty of Washington, “that 
‘the Government had no power to make a treaty 


* concession, of grants on one side for equivalents 
£ on the other.” Our President was then, I believe, 
a convert to this doctrine; but never was the doc- 
trine carried: so far as to abrogate a treaty which 
had been ratified by the Government. And, sir, | 
the President cannot, with much propriety, at this 
time object to a treaty concluded upon principles į 
of compromise; for if there be anything by which | 
his Administration will be remembered, it will be 


cluding the Oregon treaty. I once more inquire of 
his friends here, Why the President has gone back 
to the Louisiana treaty? Why he has referred to 
to the declarations of Messrs. Pinkney: and Mon- 
roe, made during the negotiation of that treaty? 
He who has complained so-much of the bad faith 
af Mexico, does-he mean to. disregard. the faith of 
his own Government, twice plighted by treaty, and 
territory to bein Mexico? 1 might leave the Pres- | 
swer for them. ‘The President does not intend to 
avow a disregard of these treaties, but he has em- 
ployed this poor artifice to betray the public judg- 
ment into a false view of the real character of this 
war. Thus much for our title to this territory by 
virtue of the Louisiana treaty. 

Now, sir, there is one other ground of title put 
forth by the President in his last message, to which | 
However, | 
before I proceed to this, let me say, that men of 
all shades. of opinion upon this question of terri- | 
tory, agree, that the western boundary of Texas, 


was the river Nueces, And the 


qurstion now is, | 
hy what means Texas has exten 


ed her title two | 


of the Rio Grande. . 

Upon this point the President in his message 
says, “ that Texas extended her civil and political 
jurisdiction over this country up to that boundary.” 
Sir, what was this civil and political jurisdiction of 
which the President speaks? The country have a 
deep interest in Knowing; and this Administration 
has never made itself intelligible upon this point. | 
And I charge here, fearless of successful con- | 
tradiction, that the whole argument of the Presi- | 
dent and his friends upon this subject of jurisdic- 
tion, has been false and deceptive throughout. | 
The whole country between these two rivers has | 
been grouped together and treated asa whole. We 
have heard much of the country beyond the Nueces 
and between these two rivers. We have heard of 
this country being represented in the Texan Con- 
gress and the Texan Convention, of the establish- 
ment of custom-hodses and land offices, of the lay- | 
ing out of post-roads, the organization of courts, | 
&c. Now, sir,all these representations, from which | 
the people are left to infer that the complete sover- 
eignty over this whole country between these two | 
rivers was vested in the republic of Texas, is up- | 
held by the simple fact that she had possession of, | 
and exercised jurisdiction over, a small corner of | 
pus Christi three miles beyond the Nueces, and a | 
small portion of the adjacent country. This is} 
the jurisdiction beyond the Nueces, and this is the | 
jurisdiction over the country between the two rivers, 


And if this be not so, let any gentleman who hears | 


matters. I aver, and aver it here, that opportuni- | 


ty may be given to contradict it if it be not true, ||. 


that this whole story about the jurisdiction of 
Texas over this territory rests upon no other foun- | 
dation than this. l 

Again and again have we called on the friends i 


man from Tennessee, [Mr. Sranton,] with very 
great indiscretion, as it appeared to me at the time, 
did attempt to inform the House of the manner in 
whieh this jurisdiction had been exercised. First, 
he informed us that this whole territory had been 
divided into two great counties, San Patricio and 
Bexar. He further informed us that Texas, in 
December, 1836, organized inferior courts in these 
counties, and at the same time established a land 
office and land district there. But where was the 
| land office? The answer is, at Corpus Christi! 
He also stated that in June, 1837, Texas establish- 
eda collection district extending to the mouth of 
the RioGrande. But where was the custom-house? 
At Corpus Christi. So the gentleman’s argument 
proves, what every intelligent man who has ex- 
amined this subject well knew before, that the only 
jurisdiction actually exercised over this country, 
was exercised at Corpus Christi; and that all the 
other acts of Texas by which she claims title to 
this territory are acts upon paper, and give her as 
much right, and no more, as Pennsylvania would 
acquire.to territory in Maryland, by resolving in 
her Legislature that such territory belonged to her. 
But this is notall. The country between these 
two rivers, as we know, has a great natural divis- 
ion—a desert which separates the waters of the 
Nueces from those of the Rio Grande, andsthat the 
only inhabitable country lies along. the banks of 
these two. rivers, ` I choose separately to consider 
the question, how itis we have pushed our claim 


i: across this desert to the territory lying upon: the 


Rio Grande. What pretence of title can Texas 
i set up to this section of country? What jurisdic- 
tion has she ever exercised here? Has she ever 
organized a court, erected a custom-house, a land 
office, established a post road, or maintained mili- 
tary possession of one foot of this territory? Can 
| any gentleman point me to a single fact which can 
be tortured into an act of sovereignty, and upon 
| which we can base a claim to this territory? No; 
| it cannot be done. The gentleman from Texas, 
[Mr. Prispury,| a few days ago, was interroga- 
ted upon this subject, and in a short speech made 
what I considered a lame and impotent effort to 
give color to our claims; but lame and impotent as 
it was, no doubt the very best that could be made. 
He informed us that’ Mexico had no soldiers east 
of the Rio Grande,"except at the small town of 
i Loredo; that nowhere east of that river was there 
| any Mexican force permanently maintained ade- 
quate to keep possession. It is, then, because 
; Mexico has not maintained an armed force among 
i her peaceable inhabitants on the Rio Grande ade- 
| quate to repel invasion, that we become entitled to 
i their territory! The gentleman refers us to no 
| acts of Texas by which her title is to be made out, 
and for the very sufficicnt reason that none exist 
to which he can refer. 

Sir, our first impression with regard to this claim 
| of Texas to the territory upon the left bank of the 
| Rio Grande was correct. At the time the Tyler 
| treaty was pending in the Senate, Mr. Benton in- 
H 
| 


troduced in that body this resolution: 

“ Resolved, That the incorporation of the left bank of the 
Rio del Norte into the American Union, by virtue of a treaty 
| with Texas, comprehending, as the said incorporation would 
| do, a part of the Mexican departments of New Mexico, Chi- 
| huahua, Coahuila, and Tamaulipas, would be AN ACT OF DI- 
| RECT AGGRESSION ON Mexico; for all the consequences 
| of which the United States would stand responsible.” 
| Now, if the incorporation of this territory by 
į treaty into the American Union be an act of direct 
| aggression on Mexico, I beg to be informed why 
; itis the marching of our army there, and driving 
: out her inhabitants, was not an act of direct kos- 
| lilities on Mexico? Yet this same gentleman, with 
that moral and political inconsistency which has 
marked his course, on the war bill of the last ses- 
sion, avowed that the attempt to repel the invasion 
of this territory by Mexico was the “ shedding of 
American blood upon American soil.” 

In this resolution the whole country at that time 


i concurred; and I know there was then but one 
| opinion in this House upon that subject, and that. 


opinion.we expressed in the annexation resolu- 
» . . H $ 
tions, in which we refused to recognise the’bound- 


of the President to state where, how, and when 


they. have maintained a studied silence on the sub- | 
The beauty and force of their argument con- ; 


ary by which Texas had extended her limits to the 
Rio Grande. But in this, as in all other matters 
that relate to the annexation of Texas, the private 
views of the President. prevailed over the opinions 
of the people. No sooner were the annexation. 


i 
| 
sisted in keeping dark on these points. To this, | 
I believe there is but one exception. The gentle- |i 


resolutions adopted, than we find an agent of the- 


. 
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President in Texas, giving assurances, in disregard 
of the law of Congress, that.if the overture of an- 
nexation was accepted by them, this Government 


would guarantee their claim of territory to the Rio- 


Grande. This agent, Mr. Donelson, in his de- 
spatch to the Secretary. of War, dated July 11, 
1845, says: “fI have encouraged no aggressive 
‘movement to take forcible possession of the Rio 
‘Grande. I have nevertheless omitted no oppor- 
‘ tunity of satisfying all parties here that the United 
£ States would in good faith maintain the claim, and 
‘ that I had every reason to believe they would do 
‘go successfully.” This is. the bargain we are 
now enforcing at a sacrifice of so much of the blood 
and treasure of the country. 

And this Mr. Donelson in this despatch furnishes 
to the Secretary the grounds upon which we must 
base our titleto this territory. He says‘the grounds 
upon which this claim appears to him defensible are, 
first, the revolutionary right of Texas to enforce 
such a political organization as they may deem 
necessary to their happiness; second, the acknowl- 
edgement of Santa Ana, by whose concessions in 


1836 his army was allowed to return to Mexico, | 
and carry with them valuable arms and munitions, | 


by which Texas was prevented from following up 
the advantages of victory, among which was the 
opportunity of establishing herself on the Rio 
Grande; third, the capacity of Texas, if not now, at 
least in a short period, to establish by force her claim 
to this boundary; fourth, the United States, after 
annexation, in addition to the foregoing grounds, 
will have the older one founded on the Louisiana 
claim; but fifth, and lastly, to which all these con- 
siderations are but subsidiary, the necessity which 
exists for the establishment of the Rio Grande as 
the boundary between the two nations.” 

Here, then, are the grounds of our title, as fur- 
nished by, the President’s own agent, after care- 
fully consulting with the most distinguished men 
in Texas. They are in fact the grounds of title 
which Texas herself has furnished to the world: 
and what are they? Let me repeat them: Ist. The 
revolutionary right of Texas, which has no appli- 
cation to this case. 2d. The agreement of Santa 
Ana, (not a treaty, as the President contended in 
his. message,) by which he was permitted to return 
to Mexico, thereby depriving Texas of the oppor- 
tunity of establishing herself on the Rio Grande. 
3d. The capacity of Texas, if not then, in a short 
time, to establish her claim to this boundary by force. 
4th. Our title by the Louisiana treaty. And lastly, 
and to which all these other grounds of title are but 
subsidiary, the necessity which subsists for making 
the Rio Grande the boundary between the two 
countries. Here is all that can be said of our claim. 
This claim, Mr. Donelson was qualified to pre- 
sent in all its force. He made up his opinions 
upon. the best authorities; and here is the summing 
up of his investigation; and the grounds, as he 
has given them to us, upon which we are to rest 
our claim to this territory, amount to this and no 
more: that we deem the territory necessary to us, 
and have power to wrest it from Mexico. Sir, the 
highway man could make out an equally valid claim 
to the traveller’s purse. Sure I am, that there is 
not to be found in the history of modern civilized 


nations an instance of grosser outrage than the | 


seizure of this Mexican territory upon the grounds 
set forth by this agent of the President. 

And now, sir, how stands the case? Is it true, 
as ‘the President has asserted, that the left bank of 
the Rio Grande was a part of Texas, which the 
Constitution made it his duty to defend? Is it true, 
as he stated at the commencement of hostilities, 
that ‘* American blood had been spilt upon Ameri- 
ean soil??? And is it true, as you stated in your 
preamble to the war bill, “ that whereas, by the 
act of Mexico, war exists between that republic and 
the United States”? 


this floor. You have placed 
where you cannot answer them. But I am not 
mistaken in the response that will be given to them 
by the moral and intelligent portion of the people 


of this country. They will soon speak to you their | 


views of this subject, and their condemnation of 


this war, in a language that you will not be likely | 


to misunderstand. 

I have. voted against this war from a belief that 
it was. commenced by the President, and not the 
people, in pursuance of that corrupt contract to 


ĮI cannot hope fora candid :| quences. 
answer to these inquiries from the majority upon ‘| 


Coa te a position ʻi 
h 


fj the war point me that will be likely to result from 


|| wrong in itself, and a flagrant ouwage upon the 
i rights of humanity. And, sir, if our human na- |: 


| tlemen whose opinions upon this subject are the 


“The Slavery Question—Mr. Tilden. 


which I have referred, made between him and the | 
people of Texas. -I voted against it, because I was 
not willing to sanction the outrage upon the Con- 
stitution, committed by the President in commen- 
cing this war. I voted against it, because I be- 
lieved it-to be a war of conquest and aggression, 
having for its ulterior object the extension. and per- 
petuation of human slavery. I have voted against 
supplies for its prosecution; because I believed the 
best means for securing a speedy peace between 
the two Governments, and of maintaining the true 
interests and honor of the country, would be to 
withdraw our army within the limits of the United 
States. 

Now, sir, to what advantages can the friends of 


its further posecution? What are we to gain by 
this waste of treasure and havoc of human life, 
that any true friend of the country can rejoice at? 
If there be anything, no gentleman upon this floor 
has as yet pointed it out. I believe the opinion is 
fast gaining ground here, that this is to be a war 
without results; or, if any, they will be unmiti- 
gated disaster to the country. No one anticipates 
any other possible result than the further conquest |! 
of Mexican territory; and, sir, when this is effect- 
ed, you will have a question presented that will | 
shake this Government to its foundations. The ; 

| 


question whether slavery shall be extended over 
the conquered territory, will at once come up for | 
consideration. Southern gentlemen have already | 
said upon this floor, that the South will never con- 
sent that any portion of this conquered country 
shall come into this Union as free territory. I|! 
know that there is an equally firm determination || 
on the part of the North that it shall not come in |! 
as slave territory. And I warn gentlemen of the |! 
South not to deceive themselves upon this subject, | 
by relying upon the past action of the North on |! 
this great question. There will be no more con- 
cessions’upon the part of the North. The people | 
have taken this subject into their own hands; and ! 
never, since the organization of the Government, || 
was there a deeper Interest awakened in regard to į 
it than at this time. And, sir, after the present |; 
session, you will have from our section of the 
Union no more corrupt politicians upon this floor, 
who will be found truckling to this gigantic slave 
ower. The gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. 
ar] when he said the other day that there was 
a rapidly-growing feeling at the North against sla- 
very, was entirely right. The time was, when 
northern politicians were upon this floor aiding 
you even ingagging their own constituents; but that 
time has gone by forever. If you count upon aid | 
from this class of men, you count without your 
host. I will not say that your old allies, for politi- 
cal purposes, may not again combine with you te 
promote this slave interest; if they do, and that 
purpose is known at home, very fewof them will 
ever be able to find their way into this Hall. You | 
will have men hereafter from the free States upon | 
this floor whose faces will be set as a flint against } 
the further expansion of slavery, or the further 
increase of the slave power of this Union. i 
I know this is a very exciting question, and one | 
which appeals upon both sides to the strongest |! 
feelings of our nature; and in giving a candid ex- | 
pression of my views, I may endanger the social |) 
relations which exist hetween me and certain gen- 


very extremes of my own. But we have arrived ; 
at a crisis in the history of this institution of sla- |i 
very, and it is due to ourselves and our common |! 
country that there be no concealment of our views ; 
with regard toit. Let the feelings of the different ' 
sections of this country be made known, so that © 
in the future action of this Government concerning |: 
slavery, we may know what are to be the conse. | 
In presenting my own views I shall en: į; 


| 


deavor to present the views of the section of coun- 


try I represent. I need not say 1 hold slavery to be 
li 


ture can be taught upon this subject, then have I : 
been taught these opinions by those who in their |! 
day were among the most distinguished men in 
the slaveholding section of this Union. I adopt 
the statement contained in our Declaration of Inde- 


z 


‘they are endowed by their: Creator with certain: 
‘inalienable rights; and. that, among these, are 
‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, ?”- These 
were sentiments of universal acceptance.at thé for- 
mation of the Government. But they-arenow'net. 
only denied in practice, but, even their principles: 
are gravely controverted. ae faked 

I content myself with this brief exposition of my 
views of slavery, and now ask, for a very short. 
time, the attention of the committee to its’ condi- 
tion at the formation. of the Government; the esti- 
mation in which it was held by all parties ‘in 
that day; its extension, and the means by which. 
that extension has been effected. É È 

Ihave been led to believe from the history of 
those times, that at the organization of ‘the Gov- 
ernment, slavery in this Union was upon: the: de-: 
cline. It had been abolished: in’ many of. the 
northern States; and in other of those States,:where: ` 
it still existed, efforts were then being made for its 
speedy abolition. The spirit of that day was 
against it. It was rebuked by those principles 
which -brought the Government into being; and 
the distinguished men in all sections of our coun- 
try looked forward to a day, not distant, when it 
would be abolished Hroashont the Union. Cer- 
tain it is, that no one at that time contemplated that 
this institution would enlarge itself, and that this 
republican Government, based upon the doctrine 
of the equal rights of men, would: be balanced be- 
tween free. and slave institutions. : And, sir, I 
aver that the extension of slavery in this country: 
has been in violation of the intentions and expect’ 
ations of those who framed the Government. 

The ordinance for the government of the North- 
western Territory was enacted by the Continental 


| Congress the same. year that the Constitution was 


adopted, and that portion of the ordinance which 
forever prohibited slavery from that territory re- 


, ceived the unanimous support of the mémbers 


representing the slaveholding States in that Con- 
gress. This constituted all the territory then be- 
longing to the United States. I do not understand 
that the purchase of Louisiana, or any other terri- 
tory, was, at that time, anticipated by any one. 
Here, then, was presented the question, whether 
any new States thereafter to be brought into the 
Union should have power to hold slaves? And it 


‘is mhost extraordinary, if there was a public senti- 


ment in any portion of the country favorable to 


i the extension. of slavery, that it-did not manifest : 
| itself on this occasion. The restriction of slavery 
| to its then existing limits seemed to have been 


conceded as a matter of course, and as one of the 


i necessary results of carrying out the principles 
i upon which the Government was founded. 


But this is not the only evidence of what was 


| the public sentiment of that day in relation to sla- 
| very. j comm 
i tions of a Jong list of distinguished southern gen- 


I might refer the committee to the declara- 


tlemen, to show what the opinions of the South 
were at that time upon this subject. I might refer 
to the opinions of Washington, Jefferson, Mar- 
shall, Wythe, Pendleton, Mason, and many others; 


ii all of whom expressed opinions of slavery, which, 
| when now uttered, are regarded by the descend- 


ants of those great men as the ravings of fanati- 
cism. 

The year before the adoption of the Constitution, 
a Doctor Price, of England, published a pamphlet 


t against slavery, which was circulated in Virginia 
i and other States. 


It was what would be now call- 
ed an abolition tract—such as are sometimes put 


H forth in New England and other free States, and 


when they get south of Mason and Dixon's line, - 
are burnt upon the public squares by the common 
hangman. I will read a letter from Mr. Jefferson’ 
to Doctor Price concerning this pamphlet, for the 
purpose of showing what were then his opmions 
upon slavery. bbe 

Here Mr. T. read from the Ist volume of Jef- 
ferson’s Works, page 268, as follows: 

“ Your favor of July 2d came duly to hand. The concern 
you therein express as to the effect of your pamphlet in 
America, induces me to trouble you with some observations 
on that subject. " g 

“From my acquaintance with that country, T think Iam 
able to judge with some degree of certainty of the manner 
in which it will bave been received. South of the Chesa: 
peake, it will find but few readers concurring with it in sen- 
timent on the subject of slavery. From the mouth vo. the.’ 


| head of the Chesapeake, the bulk of the people will approve. 


of it in theory, and it will find a’respectable minority ready. 
to adopt it in practice 5. a minority which, for: weight and. 


` 
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worth'of: charactér, preponderates against the greater num- 
‘ber who jiave not the courage to divest their families of a 


“property; which, however, keeps their consciences unquiet. 


North of thé Chesapeake, you may find here and, there an 
opponent to your doctrine, as you may find here and there 
a robher and murderer, but in no greater number. In that 
part of. America there being but few slaves,.they can easily 
disencumber themselves of them; and emancipation is put 
in.such a train that in a few years there will be no slaves 
northward of Maryland. In Maryland, I do not find such a 
disposition to begin.the redress of this ‘enormity as in Vir- 
ginia.” This is the next State to which we may turn our 
eyes, for. the interesting spectacle of justice in conflict with 


. avarice and oppression, a conflict where the sacred side ts 
.. daily. gaining recruits from the influx into office of young 


nien grown and growing up. These have sucked in the 
principles of liberty, as it were, with their mothers’ milk, 
and itis to them I look with anxiety to turn the fate of this 
question. Be not therefore discouraged. What you have 
written will doa great deal of good.” 

These are the opinions of Jefferson, at the time | 
the Constitution was adopted. And it is evident | 
he. believed that there were causes then operating 
that would abolish slavery throughout the Union. | 
He says that ‘justice was in conflict with ava- 


‘rice and: oppression, and in this conflict the sacred || 
` “side was daily gaining recruits. ”’ 


But the gentle- 

man’ from South Carolina, [Mr. Sims,] told us a 

day or two ago, that slavery was-a divine institu- 

tion, and. that all. Abolition movements had their 
origin, in infidelity. Now, inasmuch as Mr. Jef- 
ferson was.in France at the time of writing this 
letter, the gentleman may. presume that these 
wicked. impressions of slavery were given to his 
mind by French infidels: [Mr. Sims. Yes, sir, 
nothing but French infidelity.] I will then give 
the gentleman the opinions of another distin- 
guished southern man of that day, who, it can- 
not be presumed, was under such influence. 1 
refer him to the opinions of Colonel Mason, con- 
tained in a speech made in the Virginia Conven- 
tion upon that clause in the Constitution of the 
United States which prohibits the African slave 
wade. It shows what were his views of the di- 
vine character of this institution, This speech 
may be found in the fourth volume of Elliot’s De- 
bates. Mr. Mason said: “t The poor despise labor 
‘when performed by slaves. They prevent the 
emigration of whites, who really enrich and 
‘strengthen a country. They produce the most 
‘pernicious effect on manners. Every master of 
‘slaves is born a petty tyrant. They bring the 
‘judgment of Heaven ona country. As nations 
‘cannot be rewarded or punished in the next 
‘ world, they must be punished in this.” I might 
multiply quotations, and show that these views of 
Mr. Mason were the views entertained by all the 
leading men of the South at that time. And can 
it be supposed that they desired the extension of 
slavery, and the accumulation of those horrors 
alluded to by Mr. Mason in this speech? I will 
not do such gross injustice to their memory, as to 
suppose it. Let those who are the natural guar- 
dians of their fame upon this floor, do it if they 
like, 

Now, what has been the history of this institu- 
tion from that day to this? It has been one of 
constant encroachment upon liberty. Here, in the 
first place only by permission, and its existence 
barely tolerated, it has, by that combination which 
this interest is always capable of making against 
the free States, enlarged and strengthened itself, 
until it has become the directing and governing 
power in this country. And while gentlemen have 
constantly cried out to us of the free States, “Hands 
off,” it has been, through the agency of the Gen- 
eral Government, that this enlargement of slavery 
has been effected. ‘I'he interests of the country 
required the purchase of Louisiana, and the pur- 
chase was made with fifteen millions of our money. 
It became the territory of this professedly free re- 
public; bat no sooner wasit ours, than this interest 
seized upon it, and converted its fairest portions 
into slave States. Soit was with Florida, which 
we purchased at an expense of five millions more; 
and this, too, slavery appropriated to herself. But 
not content with these helps, which it has received 
from the General Government, it has gone out of 
the limits of our Union for territory, over which 
to spread this system of oppression. 

This is a brief outline of the views entertained 
on this-subject in my section of the country. And 
I believe ‘that it. is the view generally entertained 
in the free States. . And depend upon it, whatever 
territory you may acquire from Mexico, by con- 
quest or otherwise, will never, with the consent of 


the North, come into this Union as slave territory. 
We have paid the last dollar, and fought the last 
battle, in the cause of oppression, in my opinion. 
During the progress of this argument, frequent 
allusion has been made to the Missouri compro- 
mise, (so called, ) and southern gentlemen have con- 
|| tended that by this pretended compromise, the 
| North have assented to slavery in all territory 
| south of 36° 30’. I have recently taken pains to 
| examine into the history of this much-talked-of 
| compromise, and found it, what I expected to find 
i it,a device got up by the South, and laid hold of by 
northern politicians to justify them at home for 


iy Ri x W ” 
i| their subserviency in the cause of slavery. There 
| 


never wag such a compromise. There cannot well 

be a greater perversion of language than to call 

these proceedings a compromise. It seems, when 

the bill forthe admission of Missouri asa State into 

the Union was before the House, a proviso was 

| ingrafted upon the bill, prohibiting slavery in that 
State, which proviso was in these words: 

« There shail be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude 
in said State, otherwise than in the punishment of crimes; 
whereof the party shall have been duly convicted.”? 

This proviso or amendment was sustained by a 
very decided majority in the Hloyse, and in this 
form the bill went.up to the Senate. The Senate 

disagreed to this amendment of the House. A 
į committee of conference was had, and the mana- 
| gers on the part of the House recommended that 
this clause in the bill be stricken out, and that the 
| following proviso be added to the bill: 
| hat in all that territory ceded by France to the United 
| States under the name of Louisiana, and which lies north 
of thirty-six degrees and thirty minutes north latitude, not 
| included within the limits of the State contemplated by this 
i act, slavery and involuntary servitude, otherwise than in the 
| punishment of crimes whereof the parties shall have been 
| duly convicted, shail be, and is hereby, forever prohibited.” 
| The question came up in the House upon stri- 
king out that clause in the bill which prohibited 
slavery in Missouri. This was the test vote, and 
here it is we are to look for a compromise if any 
such existed. I find, sir, upon analyzing this vote, 
that there were thirtcen northern men, all told, 
| who voted for striking out; four of whom were 
from Massachusetts, two from Connecticut, two 
| from Pennsylvania, two from New York, two from 
New Jersey, and one from Rhode Island, Ohio 
i| was represented upon this floor at that time by 
| four members, and I am happy, and proud, too, to 
| have it in my power to say that none of them went 
| for striking out this prohibitory clause in that bill. 
| The free States then had in this House ninety- 
li nine members, aud the meager minority of thir- 
i| teen, we are told, irrevocably committed the North 
; to the extension of slavery south of 36° 30. Those 
|| men, sir, were northern deserters; they disregard- 
ed the well-known will of the North, and I might 
| add, the dictates of justice and humanity, in voting 
‘with the South on that question. And did the 
North by any act of theirs afterwards acquiesce in 
orapprove of the vote of these thirteen men? No, 
the facts are notoriously the contrary of this. There 
was a general feeling of indignation towards them 
| for this vote throughout the entire North. So in- 
, tense was this feeling, as is well known to many 
gentlemen here, that on returning to their homes, 
many of these men were followed by the hisses 
and execrations of their incensed constituents. 
They were regarded as the betrayers of the North, 
and very few of them were able to live down the 
consequences of that vote. Most of them went 
into obscurity, and have never since been heard of 
| in political life. Some two or three of them were, 
! by peculiar circumstances, again restored to the 
confidence of the people. So far from the North 
i acquiescing in this vote, there were the strongest 
| demonstrations on her part against it. And as fur- 
ther proof of this, I ask the attention of the com- 
mittee to certain resolutions of the New York 
Legislature, passed the very next ycar after this 
|, vote was given. . 

ii These are the resolutions: 

|! “ Whereas the inhibiting the further extension of slavery 
i in these United States is a subject of deep concern among 
, the people of this State; and whereas we consider slavery 


: an cvil much to be deplored, and that every constitutional 


i barrier shGhld be interposed to prevent its further extension, 
| and that the Constitution of the United States clearly gives 
Congress the right to require of new States not comprised 
within the original boundaries of these United States, the 
prohibition of slavery as the condition of their admission 
into the Union: Therefore, 

“Resolved, That our Senators be instructed, and our Rep- 


regentatives in Congress requested, to oppose the admission 
as a State into the Union, of any territory not comprised as 
aforesaid, without making the prohibition of slavery therein 
an indispensable condition of admission.” 


We see by these resolutions that New York did 
not regard herself compromised upon this question 
of slavery, by the vote on the Missouri bill. In 
these resolutions she instructs her Senators and re- 
quests her Representatives in Congress to vote 
against the admission of any State into the Union, 
wherever located, whether north or south of thirty- 
six-thirty, unless by the constitution of that State 
slavery should be forever prohibited. And these 
resolutions, as I have learned, were called forth by 
the indignation that was felt throughout that whole 
State at the course taken by her two Representa- 
tives upon that bill. But New York was not alone; 
the other free States entertained the same views. 


; All regarded the vote of these thirteen northern 


men, by which the clause in that bill prohibiting 
slavery was stricken out, and this pretended com- 
promise clause inserted, as an act of treachery to 
the North. 

There are other unanswerable objections which 
I might urge against the tight of the South to in- 
sist on this vote asa compromise. First, the want 
of power in Congress, by an ordinary act of legis- 
lation, to restrain or limit the action of the people 
upon a question of this character. In the second 
place, the very compromise which the South here 
sets up, they have themselves disregarded. Texas 
was admitted into this Union by the unanimous 
voice of the South, with a boundary extending 
far north of this compromise line, and witha con- 
stitution which not only authorized slavery, but 


| prohibited her legislature from abolishing it. And 


even at the present session we have seen southern 
gentlemen very unanimously voting against a pro- 
vision for excluding slavery from Oregon. I find 
gentlemen’s opinions of this compromise vary ac- 
cording to the circumstances or accurding to the 
objects designed to be promoted. Whenever sla- 
very is to be extended, then it furnishes no obsta- 
cle; but when any measure is before us for limiting 
or restraining slavery, then this compromise is 
thrust into our faces. 

But suppose there was in the vote upon the Mis- 
souri bill a compromise between the North and 
South, how can it be made to apply to territory in 
Mexico? By the very terms of this clause, insisted 
on as a compromise, it only applied to the Louisi- 
ana purchase. Its language is, “ all that territory 
‘ceded by France to the United States lying north 
‘of thirty-six degrees and thirty minutes north 
‘ latitude, slavery shall be forever prohibited,” &c. 
Now, no one will pretend that this Mexican terri- 
tory is a part of the Louisiana purchase, unless, 
like President Polk, they go back of our treaties 
with Spain and Mexico, by which we conceded 
this territory to be no part of that purchase. No 
one, during the progress of this discussion, I be- 
lieve, has advocated this disgraceful doctrine. 
Whatever pretext, then, the South may resort to 
in order to give color to this extension of slavery 
in Mexico, this Missouri compromise will be among 
the last that will be likely to find favor at the North. 
For myself, I acknowledge no compromises in re- 
lation to slavery except the compromises of the 
Constitution, and those we shall abide by so long 
as they are adhered to on the part of the South. 

There is one other matter to which I wish to 
refer before I take my seat. An effort is making 
here to give a new character to this war. Certain 
gentlemen of the northern Democracy tell us the 
war is not to be prosecuted for the extension of 
slavery, but for the conquest of free territory, to 
counterbalance that which we acquired by the an- 
nexation of Texas. I am much mistaken in the 
people of the free States if they are willing to 
prosecute the war for this object. Itis true the 
anvexation of Texas has awakened a very deep. 
anti-slavery feeling at the North. They regard it 
asa triumph of the slave power. And in truth it 
never had any very sincere friends there, even 
among. those who gave it their support. It was 
sustained upon party considerations; and these 
having subsided, the measure is now left to be 
judged of upon its merits; and this “ sober second 
thought”? of the people is not very favorable to the 
political prospects of those northern politicians 
who aided. in bringing this misfortune upon the 
country. Now, itis to be supposed, as a matter 


of course, that gentlemen here will attempt to avoid 
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these consequences which have already overtaken 
them, as the -recent elections show. To effect 
this, nothing would more naturally suggest itself 
than to consult this northern feeling against slave- | 
ry. But they cannot separate themselves from the | 
war; and thus it is that gentlemen are now en- | 
deavoring to raise the impression that the war isa | 
northern measure; the antagonism of slavery, and | 
the means by which the balance of power between | 
the free and slave interests of the Union is to be | 
restored. This balance of power the people of | 
the free States might desire to see restored; but I | 
do not believe they will consent to a second robbery | 
of Mexican territory to accomplish it. But what 
assurance have we that this territory, when ac- | 
quired, will be free? This is a question that de- 
serves to be very carefully considered, for we have 
already sufficiently cursed our race by the extension 
of our territory; and I understand that the publie 
opinion. of the free States is irrevocably made up, 
that it will consent to the admission of no more 
slave territory into this Union. But can you pre- 
serve this conquered territory free from the pollu- 
tion of slavery? I think we ought to have learn- 
ed enough by this time of the desperate energy and | 
lawlessness of slavery to know that it will over- 
leap any barrier that you may interpose to its pro- | 
gress, and spread itself over every square mile of 
this territory you may conquer. From the location 
of this country, its climate and productions, it must 
necessarily be settled by a southern population,who 
will carry with them into the country their slaves, 
and then, basing themselves upon that doctrine 
already advocated on this floor, that the Territories 
of the Union have a right to govern themselves by | 
their own laws, and to shape their own internal 
policy according to their own will, slavery will be 
established in due form. What then will be our 
remedy? We may talk, to be sure, of the uncon- 
stitutionality of these proceedings: and what will 
that avail us? It will be like whistling down the 
wind. We shall have the choice of two things— 
either to.submit, as we have done to the unconsti- 
tutional acquisition of Texas, or dissolve our pres- 
ent Government. Now, sir, [have no disposition | 
to press this subject to such a fearful issue. It: 
strikes me that the true ground for every man sin- 
cerely opposed to the further extension of slavery 
is, to oppose the further acquisition of territory. | 
And if we cannot successfully take our stand here, | 
then I am prepared for ulterior measures; and, de- 
plorable as I believe the consequences will he, I 
much prefer them to the extension of slavery. 
But these gentlemen who are prosecuting this 
war of conquest have not, by their action either 
during this or the last session of Congress, evinced, 
any very strong opposition to the extension of 
slavery. At the last Congress, as I have already 
said, by the annexation resolutions, declared to 
be the ‘fundamental Jaw of union, slavery was 
excluded from all territory north of 36° 30. 
This is the language of the resolutions: ‘ And 
© such States as may be formed oùt of that por- 
‘tion of said territory lying south of thirty- 
“six degrees and thirty minutes north latitude, 
‘commonly known as the Missouri compromise 
t line, shall be admitted into the Union with, or 
‘ without slavery, as the people of each State ask- 
‘ing admission may desire; and such State or 
‘States as shall be formed out of said territory 
‘north of said Missouri compromise line, slavery 
“and involuntary servitude, except for crime, shall 
‘be prohibited.’’ Yet, when Texas came to be 
admitted as a State into this Union, with a consti- 
tution extending slavery to all territory north of 
this compromise line, these gentlemen gave it their 
support, in violation of the resolutions which, by 
their terms, were declared to be the fundamental 
law of annexation. How this vote can be recon- 
ciled with opposition to the extension of slavery, l 
leave for these gentlemen to settle. And, again, at 
this session, these gentlemen are willing to estab- 
lish the western boundary of Texas at the Rio 
Grande, where they know she has no more title than 
to the West Indies. No onc will pretend that the 
territory on the left bank of the Rio Grande is now 
stained with the foot-print of a slave. No fetters 
now clank upon that soil. Mexico, however, un- 
enlightened in the theory of civil government, has 
manifested far more regard for the principle of hu- 
man liberty than the people of this country. She 
acted consistently with her republican professions, , 


$ 


and, in 1829, abolished slavery throughout her 
dominions; and abolished slavery upon that very 
soil where you are now seeking to reëstablish it. 
And yet gentlemen tell us at the same time, they 
are opposed to the extension of slavery. Ifyou are 
willing to extend slavery to the Rio Grande, and 
throughout all that vast territory claimed by Texas 
lying between this river and the Nueces, I do not 
see why, upon principle; you can object to the ex- 
tension of slavery throughout all Mexico. “It Is in 
vain to-take shelter under the plea that the Rio 
Grande furnishes a natural boundary between 
the two countries. It is not so. Itis no bound- 
ary and never can be a boundary between free 
and slave institutions. And if peace be conclu- 
ded between the two governments to-morrow, 
fixing on the Rio Grande as the boundary, it 
will be but an armed peace, and a year would 
not pass away before slavery would furnish new 
cause of war between the two governments. 
Here is a river, but about three hundred yards 
across, with a valley fifteen miles broad. Imme- 
diately on the right bank of that river, is one of 
the principal cities in this part of Mexico. Now, 


how long will it be before your slaves will escape | 


across that river? And will the Mexicans surren- 
der these slaves? No. 
prompt them not todoit. And can you make 
any treaty by which they will oblige themselves 
to do this? Never; for you cannot procure the 
ratification of any such treaty even by your own 
Government. Never will there be found, I trust, 
two-thirds of the United States Senate willing to 
ratify such a treaty. No man representing the 
free States in that body will dare to ratify a treaty 
that provides for the return of unoffending men 
into bondage. And if these fugitives are not given 


up, will it not~ produce a border war between the į; 
Why, here | 


inhabitants of the two governments ? 
among ourselves, a people of the same origin, 
governed by the same laws, and bound together 
by a thousand social, civil, and political ties, it 
has gone near to preduce this result. How cer- 
tainly, then, would this cause produce hostilities 
between a people: differing in everything upon 
which our friendly relations depend—in origin, 
manners, customs, religion, and even now already 
deeply exasperated toward each other ? 

Slaveand free institutions can have no intercourse. 
They cannot exist together in safety; and moun- 
tains as tall as the peaks of Chimborazo, would 
hardly furnish a sufficient boundary between them. 
There is one boundary which we may adopt with 
some probability of a continued peace, and thatis 
the desert to which I have referred. It separates 
the habitable portions of the territory bordering 
upon the two rivers, by some hundred miles, and 
although not an adequate boundary for slavery, 
it is the only one that promises even the hope of 
permanent tranquillity to the people of the two 
governments. 

Now, can any one believe that the objects. of 
this war—either the conquest of more Mexican 
territory, or the establishment of the Rio Grande 
as the boundary of Texas—will be secured with- 
out imminent danger to the interests of this coun- 
try. I aver it as my solemn conviction, that if 
either were secured, it would be an event that 


every sincere friend of the country would deplore. | 


But if we desire it, can these objects be secured ? 
I do not believe it. Mexico never will conclude a 
treaty with you upon these terms. This is a mat- 
ter that. involves her national existence. 
robbed her of one of her provinces—for it can be 
called by no other name. You, without provo- 
cation, invaded others; and when she attempted to 
repel this unjust invasion, our victorious armies 
butchered her inhabitants upon their hearth- 
stones; and you now ask a surrender of more than 
one-third of the fairest portion of her dominions. 
If this lbe granted, what hope can she have that 
you wils not seize upon the remaining portion of 


her postessions, and blot out her very name from | 


among he family of nations? 


Had the combined powers of the universe offer- | 


ed to us a series of injuries like those we have in- 


flicted upon Mexico, and then should submit to us | 


a propositionjof peace, such as we now propose to 
that people, what would we decide to do? How- 
ever gigantic and terrible the power that might be 
combined against us, would we make this surren- 
der of territory to purchase our peace and our dis- 


Their humanity will į 


You | 


grace? ~Never'would:wedoit! “No, never! Wé- 
would throw the last ball, split the last bomb, and 
bury ourselves behind the last dike, rather than `. 
bring this dishonor upon our name. And what 
we would do, Mexico, in her pride of country, and 
from that love of her institutions, inherent:in-every 
people, and, above all, from that keen’ sense“ of: 
outrage and insult which we have heaped upon her, ' 
has already resolved to do. This great nation, 1 
doubt not, could subdue Mexico, were all ‘of ‘her. 
vast resources combined for this object; but‘ it. 
would not be until her fields were whitened, and 
every mountain gorge choked, with the bones of 
our dead. And will this enlightened and Chris- 
tian nation press this war to this:dreadful extremi- 
ty? It will not. You will be arrested’ in your: 
bloody career. The people will soon force you 
to call home your army, and terminate this dis- 
graceful war. 

These are some of the reasons which have in- 
duced me to oppose this war. My conscience 


| approves of the course I have pursued, and I trust 


for its vindication to that decision which a just and 
generous people will yet make upon this subject. 

{Mr. Tirpengs hour here expired.] 

Mr. McILVALNE obtained the floor, and yield- 
ed at request to 

Mr. McDOWELL, of Virginia, who said he 
wished to make an inquiry of the gentleman who 
had just taken his seat, (Mr. Titpen,] but could 
find no pause in his argument to propound it. 
The gentleman, in his review of the anti-slavery: 
sentiments of the South, produced numerous quo- 
tations from numerous gentlemen of distinction; 
not only of distinction, but of paramount political 
importance in our country: the opinions of Jeffer- 
son, Wythe, Randolph, George Mason, and others 
in Virginia, on the subject of slavery. I wanted 
to ask of that gentleman if he could point to a soli- 
tary fact in the writings, speeches, or political 
transactions of either one of these gentlemen, that 
gives to the General Government any power what- 
soever over the subject of slavery, so as to limit 
it, qualify it, abridge it, or in any manner whatso- 
ever dispose of it? ; 

Mr. TILDEN replied: I think it is true that no 
southern man ever occupied that ground, with one 
exception, Mr. Madison, if I recollect right, did 
contend that the General Government would have 
power over that question as a war measure; and I- 
wish to say to the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
McDoweE t] that this is:my opinion.” [deny that 
this Government has. any power over the institu- 
tion of slavery within the limits of the several 
States. But at the same time I contend it has the 
power to restrain the extension of this institution; 
and that this is a power we are bound to exercise, 
and confine slavery to its constitutional limits. 
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BOUNTY LANDS TO THE ARMY. 


SPEECH OF MR. J. D. CUMMINS, 


OF OHIO, 


In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 27, 1847. 


The Bill to Increase the Pay of the Army being 
under consideration in-Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union— 

Mr. CUMMINS said: 

Mr. Cusirman: The bill now under considera- 
tion is, in my judgment, one of high importance 
to the efficient and vigorous prosecution of the ex- 
isting war with Mexico. By its provisions, it is 
proposed to grant a just tribute and a merited re- 
ward to the patriotism and courage of those brave 
and gallant men who, at their country’s call, so . 
promptly exchanged for a time the pursuits of pri- 
vate life for the perils and privations of the tamp 
and the battle-field, in a foreign land and an inhos- 
pitable clime. $ X Ai 

I rejoice, sir, that the other public business has 
been so far passed upon that this bill, by a special 
order of the House, is now entitled to our atten- 
tion and consideration, disconnected from, and un- 
encumbered by, any other subject to embarrass its 
progress, or retard its final passage. The magni- 
tude and importance of the objects embraced in 
this bill are sufficient to entitle it to, and, I trust, 
to secure for it a careful and considerate examina=' 
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ation.: To distribute $20,000,000 of public property, 
; ether inland or money, amongst one hundred 
: thousand: soldiers, their widows and heirs, in-such 
~Ynanner-as best.to-secure to them.-the benefits and 
blessings of this munificent bounty of their Gov- 
- ernment, and at’ the same. time.to: be least. preju- 
dicial to the financial: and-the general interests of 
the country, presents high considerations: to the 
mind of.the-legisiator, and ought, and I trust will, 
: receive that attention from. the matured judgment 


and practical skill of this House which may be | 


necessary soto frame the details df this bill as 
‘successfully and. satisfactorily to accomplish: the 
objects contemplated. 


dt will be remembered, that at the last session I 


of Congress a proposition was made, by way of 
amendment to the Mexican war bill, to accomplish 
in part, and in a very summary manner, the objects 
of the present bill. ‘That proposition could not, in 
justice, meet with the approbation of any one who 
had considered or understood it. That amendment, 
sir, was crude and undigested; it was defective, 
both in form-and substance, was partial and unjust 
in its provisions, embracing a part only of our 
troops, and excluding others, and contained no pro- 
visions for granting bounty lands. It was hastily 
sand inconsiderately offered to the bill of the 13th 
of May, 1846, by which the existence of the war 
with Mexico was recognised, and supplies of men 
and money were granted, and provided for its 


{| who, sir, engaged in this foul work? You could 
find-there the professed Federalist and the pretend- 
ed Republican vying with each other in this work 
| of detraction and falsehood—men whose pretended 
patriotism and military prowess. are kept but for 
| an empty show; men venal and:selfish, whose po-, 
litical principles are facile and „flexible to every 
i| touch of self-interest and personal aggrandizement. 
The ancient landmarks of political separation seem- 
| ed fora time to be blotted out. The hard and the | 
i soft, the bank man and the anti-bank man, the 
| tariff man and the anti-tariff man, the chivalric war- 
i 
t 


rior and the meek lover of peace, laid aside and 
forgot the causes of their political differences, to 
unite in this crusade. On the one hand, to secure 
| a nomination from his hereditary enemies, a pre- | 
! tended Democrat could repudiate every doctrine of 
| his creed, and humbly subscribe to every principle 
| and dogma ofa party which he has denounced for 
į a quarter ofa century. On the other hand, a clique 
| of Federalists, to defeat a regular nomination, and 
į Secure a district, could receive into their embrace 
la man who, for many years, has stunk in their 
| nostrils, and been loathsome to their sight. That 
many honest men were, for a time, deceived by 
i this coalition of jugglers, I have no doubt; but 
events have shown that that deception was of short 
| duration. If these worthies are content to repose 
upon the victories and wear the laurels they have 
| wonin this campaign, I am not disposed to dis- 


prosecution. At that moment it was supposed that || 
General Taylor and his gallant little army were in | 
imminent danger of being overpowered by superior | 
numbers, and cut to pieces by the Mexicans. Deep | 
anxiety was felt for their safety, and every effort |; 


| with them nor for them. If experience cannot en- 


turb their enjoyment. But if defeat and disaster 
has disturbed their repose, I have no sympathy 


lighten them, nor adversity improve them, I shall | 
despair of their reformation. Here, Mr. Chair- į 


was made, and prompt measures adopted, to send 
to their relief the speediest possible assistance. The 
bill then under consideration provided for that as- 
sistance, and every other proposition offered by way 
of amendment or otherwise which tended to pre- 
vent or delay its speedy passage, and which formed 
no essential part of it, should have been promptly 
rejected, That amendment was ill-timed, and worse 
shaped. It tended to delay the passage of a bill 
which the national honor, the safety of our troops, 
and the highest considerations of patriotism, re- 
‘quired should be promptly passed. 
visions, it created invidious and unjust distinc- 
tions in the pay of the different descriptions of 


troops, paying to one class higher and to another {! 


lower wages. Its tendency was for evil, and cal- 
culated to produce in the ranks of the army discon- 
tent, insubordination, and perhaps mutiny itself. 

These were my views of this question then; they 
remain unchanged. A sense of duty constrained 
me to vote against that amendment. More mature 
consideration has confirmed me in the belief of the 
correctness of that vote. It was right then, itis right 
yet. Idesire not to be misrepresented or misun- 
derstood on this sabject. I was in favor of increas- 
ing the pay of our troops, and of giving to them 
bounty lands last May, when I gave the vote refer- 
red to. Jam in favor of it now. No man will 
give to this bill a more willing and hearty support 
than I will. No man is more desirous to see it 
speedily passed than I am. bi 

But, sir, I was then unwilling to see it passed 
upon in a form so defective that it would disgrace 
“your statute book; so imperfect that it would stul- 
tify the man who voted for it, and so unjust that 


the very recipients of its partial favors would con- | 


demn it, I was unwilling to record my vote in 
favor of a measure fraught with so great injustice 
‘and unfairness, and which but *¢ kept the promise 
to the ear, but broke it to the hope.” At the same 
_ time, I was well aware that my motives would be 
aspersed, and my true position misrepresented: 


that the man of desperate political fortunes, though | 


destitute of every qualification which characterizes 
` the patriot or the statesman, would make this vote 
the pheme of his story and the subject of his hy 
critical Jamentations. In this I was not deceived. 
My anticipations were realized. No sooner had | 
intelligence of that vote reached the district which 
I represent, than the political charlatans and the 


moral mountebanks commenced their work of mis- |! 


yepresentation and deception. The enormities of 
that vote were multiplied and magnified into shapes 
innumerable, and a sin unpardonable. They were 
sounded from every hill-top, and echoed in ever 
valley—promulgated in the highways and the by- 
ways—in the country and in. the’ village. And 


By its pro- || 


po- | 


y | extent, the rnles of descent of the lands granted. 


| man, I shall leave these worthies to the fruition of 
li a guilty conscience, and the enjoyment of the fruits 
| of disappointment, and turn your attention to the 
; subject before the committee. 

| The bill as reported by the Committee on Mil- 
i itary Affairs is in substance right, except in two 

| particulars; but, in my judgment, it is in some 

respects defective in its form and details. To 

{| supply, and as far as possible to remedy, these 
| defects, have prepared and sent to the Clerk’s 

i desk certain amendments, which, when in order, I 

propose to offer, and now, during the allotted time, 
: to consider the same in connexion with the bill as 
| reported. That bill, sir, as it came from the com- 
mittee, contains two distinct and substantive prop- 
| ositions. By the one, it proposes to increase the 
i| monthly pay in money of the non-commissioned 
: officers, musicians, and privates, of the army of 
ii the United States; and of the volunteers and militia 
i in the service of the same, two dollars per month, | 
| commencing from and after the first day of May 
| last. By the other, under certain restrictions, 
| 


i 
|: 
; an honorable discharge, a bounty of one hundred 
and sixty acres of land; and should the soldier be 
i killed, or die in the service, then the bounty in į 
|i land shall be given to his widow and heirs. To’ 
|| the first section of the committee’s bill, which pro- 
|, poses to increase the monetary pay of our troops 
|| two dollars per month, making it nine instead of 
| seven dollars, I propose this amendment: to strike 
|| out two and insert three dollars, making their pay | 
i|| ten instead of seven dollars per month, from and 
after the first day of May last. This section em- 
' braces all classes and descriptions of our troops; it 
will pay them an adequate compensation for their 
services; it wil] furnish to the soldier the means of 
procuring for himself many of the necessaries and 
! comforts of life, which his former habits had accus- 
i tomed him to enjoy, and which his daily rations 
{and present pay do not supply. It will enable 
‘i him, to some extent, to furnish the means of sub- 
|| sistence to his family and friends at home, who 
| may have been and are dependent upon him for į 
| their daily bread. The objects of this section are | 
| eminently just and proper; its provisions are sim- 
|| ple and direct, and will secure the purposes in- 
it tended. 


which I shall notice hereafter, it proposes to grant 
to the same non-commissioned officers, musicians, | 
and privates, who may serve the country and get | 


The second, third, fourth, and fifth sections of | 
|, the bill, as reported by the committee, propose to 

i grant to each soldier one hundred and sixty acres | 
i. of the public lands, and to prescribe, to a limited | 


|| The object and intention of this part of the bill 
il are two, . First, to provide for the soldier when 


H 
| 
i] 


his public services shall have ended and he again 
be returned to the pursuits of private life, a com- 
fortable and independent home of: his own; to 
identify him with the soil, and class him with the 
freeholders of the country he so well defended; to 


he fall in battle, or die in the service, then to secure 
the same bounty to his widow and heirs. The 
second is, to encourage volunteering and inlist- 
ments to fill the ranks when the service requires.it, 
Mr. Chairman, this branch of the subject is not 
so casily disposed of. It is by no means free from 
difficulties and embarrassments. It is not sufficient 
to accomplish all the good intended, simply to give 
the land. It is necessary to throw around it such 
restrictions and safeguards, to protect the soldier, 


and jobbers, as will secure to the beneficiaries the 
| possession and enjoyment of this bounty of their 
Government. The success of this grant will depend 
much upon the wisdom and practical skill which 
characterize our legislation. ‘Che amount of prop- 
erty to be disposed of is large, and the objects of 
the grant of high import. The members of this 
House act in a fiduciary capacity; for the time 
being they are the trustees of the nation in this 
branch of the National Legislature. They represent 
two constituencies—those who give and those who 
receive: the tax-payer and the soldier. That each 
may know and understand how far his rights and 
interests have been justly dealt with, I propose, 
sir, to submit to his consideration the facts and 
figures which show the amount of property to be 
granted, and from which each can deduce his own 
conclusions. 

The increase of pay proposed by the first section 


| is $3 per month, or ¢36 per annum to each man. 
| With an army of thirty thousand men in the field, 
| for one year, it will increase the expense in this one 
jitem $1,080,000. The quantity of land that may 
| be absorbed is somewhat indefinite and uncertain, 
depending on the length of time the war continues 
| and the number of troops employed. When the 
| ten regiments, provided for by a bill which lately 
| passed this Flouse, shall be called into service, the 
whole number of troops who will be entitled to 
| one hundred and sixty acres of land each, (if this 
bill passes in its present form,) will be near fifty 
i thousand men; to satisfy their warrants will re- 

quire 12,500 square miles, which is equal to eight 
millions of acres of land; at the Government price 
| of $1 25 per acre, it will amount to $10,000,000. 
This, sir, is no inconsiderable extent of territory. 
It is one-third larger than any one of the States of 
Maryland, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, or New Jersey; nearly three times as large 


ji a8 Connecticut, and six times as large as Delaware. 
|| Should the war continue, how long will it be be- 


fore the number of men will be doubled? One 
hundred thousand men will require, to satisfy their 
| Warrants, twenty-five thousand square miles, which 
is equal to sixteen millions of acres, or, at Govern- 
ment price, $20,000,000: a territory more than 
half as large as any one of the large States of 
i the class of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
Kentucky. Under the provisions of this bill, and 
other laws in force, what will be the pay of our 
i troops per month or year? Take a twelvemonth 
volunteer. His cash pay will be $10 per month, 
his rations $6, his clothing $3 59; making $19 50 
| per month. Add to this his surgical and medical 
attendance and transportation, and put it down at 
fifty cents per month, (which I suppose is an under- 
estimate,) and it makes $20 per month; to this 
, add one hundred and sixty acres of land, worth at 
Government price $200, and it gives $16 66 per 
month for one year: making the monthly pay of 
jatwelvemonth volunteer amount to $36 66 each 
month, and to $440a year. No Government in 
the world, pays her soldiers as well as we do, and 
no Government has soldiers as worthy of their 


(pay as we have, I state these facts, Mr. Chair- 


man, for no other purpose than to illustrate the 
position I have assumed in the management of the 
financial economy of the Government, and the 
degree of liberality that should be extended to 
those who defend her rights and her honor; and 
that the members of this House, and all others’ 
who choose to examine it, may see its magnitude 
and importance. 

Mr. Chairman, the next amendment I propose 


give him “a habitation and a name ;” and should ` 


and those claiming under him, from the insidious, 
approaches, frauds, and peculations of speculators 
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ie to the fifth section of the bill. By that section, 
in prescribing the rules’ of descént, in case the sol- 
dier be killed or die in the service, it gives the land, 
first, to the widow, next to the children, and then 
to the father or mother. I desire to have that sec- 
tion stricken out, and the.following one substituted 
in its place: 

“Sec. 5. Strike out all after the enacting clause, andin- 
sert: That'the child or children, if there be any, but if there 
be no child or children, then the father, and if the father he 
dead, then the mother, and if there be no child or children, 
taiher or mother, then whe next of kin of the blood of any 
non-commissioned officer, musician, or private, of the army 
of the United States, or militia, or volunteers. serving in 
said army, and who are embraced in any of the preceding 
parts of this act, wie may be killed in battle or die in the 


service during the existing war with Mexico, shall be enti- 


tled to a warrant from the United States for one hundred 


and sixty acres of land, and shall be entitled to locate the ; 


sume upon any lands of the United States subject to private 
entry at the time said warrants may be located, in the same 
manner the non-commissioned officer, musician, and pri- 
vate, could have done if living, according to the several pro- 
visions of this act: Prontded, always, That the widow of any 


non-commissioned officer, musician, or private, who may ! 


be killed in battle or die in the service as aforesaid, shall, in 
all cases, be entitled to have and enjoy a life estate in the 


land aforesaid, for which their respective husbands may bave | 


` served, which said condition granting a life estate to the wid- 
ow aforesaid shall, in all cases, he expre 
issued upon any of the warrants last aforesaid: Provided, 
also, Uhat all warrants issued under the provisions of this 
act shall be located within two years from the date of said 
warrants respectively.” 

Many of the soldiers now in the service are 
young men, and have left behind them young 
wives and little children. If they die in the ser- 
vice, the fee of the land goes to their widows. The 
children have no interest in it, except a contingent 
right of inheritance, if their mothers should die in- 
testate. Suppose, sir, the widow marries a second 
husband; (and where is the young widow who will 
not marry if she gets a good chance? and in many 


instances she will marry whether the chance is | 
good or bad:) what becomes of the soldier’s chil- | 
dren, or what assurance have you that they will | 
be cared for? They have no interest in the land ; 
nor rights upon it. They will either be subjected | 
to the control and left to the tender mercics of a | 


stepfather, or be driven forth upon the world, na- 
ked and hungry, to provide for themselves as best 
they can. Again, sir: a second set of children, 
half-bloods on the mother’s side, but in whose 
veins flows not a drop of the soldier’s blood, may 
sping up. The fee of the land is in the mother; 
she dies intestate, and the half-bloods inherit from 
her as tenants in common with the soldier’s chil- 
dren. She may make a will, and give it to a stran- 
ger. She and her husband may sell and convey 
it, and invest the proceeds in other lands in the 
hysband’s name, and thus defeat one of the just 
purposes of this bounty. I am unwilling, sir, to 
see the children of our soldiers thus placed at the 
mercy of a stepfather by any act of mine. Iam 
unwilling to see them robbed of an inheritance pur- 


chased by the toil, the sufferings, and the blood, |; 


of their fathers; reduced to a premature and peril- 


ous orphanage, and cast penniless upon the world, : 
I would give to the widow, in all cases, a life || equivalent for his land, or to retain it and settle 
estate, which should be expressed in the patent. | 
This provides for her during life, which is ali she | 


needs. If she be disposed to act the part of a good | 


mother, to remain with and take care of her chil- 
dren, she can do so as well upon a life estate as if 
she owned the fee of the land, and at her death the 
fee will be in the children beyond doubt or contin- 
gency. If she be disposed to act otherwise, she 
cannot deprive the children of their estate. 

The next proposition which addresses itself to 


tions of others. 
. following additional section: 


“Sro, 6. And beit further enacted, That the land wi 
provided for by this act 
the same, 
ner trans 
cotveyane 


rants 


arable; and all 


upon which 
contracts, or a q . 
brance, ofany of said warrants, or any interest in the same, 
or of any land upon which any of said warrants may be loca- 
ted, or of any right, interest, property, or estate, in or to any 
of said land, made or entered into prior to the time said war- 
rants shall have been located, and patents issued thereon, 
shall be held and considered to-be, and the same are hereby 
declared to be, null and void.” 


By some, it is contended that no restrictions or 


à in the patent - 


and issued under the provisions of || 
hall not be assignable, negotiable, or in any man- į 
signments, sales, transfers, or : 
es, of any of said warrants, or of any interest, , 
right; property, or estate, in the same, or in orto any land į 
the same may be located, and also all bargains, | 
eements, for the sale, transfer, or incum- | 
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-during the life of the soldier and his wife. 


‘ ; : :  eally in favor of prohibiting the sale, transfer, or 
our consideration, is as to the means by which we }| y . P S > > 


can best secure to the soldier the reward of his own | 
labor, and protect him from the frauds and imposi- | 
With this view, sir, I offer the | 


limitations should be attached to this grant; by 
others, that the land should be made unalienable 
These 
are the extremes of latitude and limitation. 1 differ 


from both. There is a medium course which I have | 


proposed, and which, in my judgment, is prefer- 


able to either. By those opposed to all restrictions, 


it is contended that many of our soldiers reside in 
the old States, in towns and cities, and do not wish 
to settle upon their lands, or become farmers, and 
that it would be unjust to deprive them of the 
privilege of selling their land immediately, to raise 
the means of present subsistence, or to be used as 
a capital upon which to commenee business. The 
force of this reasoning is not denied, and is appli- 
cable to the exceptions to a general rule. By those 
who maintain the doctrine of restriction during the 
life of the soldier and his wife, it is argued that this 
bounty is a donation, and that the donor may im- 
pose such conditions upon the gift as he chooses, 
and that the objects of this bounty would be best 
secured by imposing the limitations upon the grant. 
This doctrine is also true when applied to particu- 
lar cases. Could we legislate for each class separ- 
ately, both theories would be correct. But, sir, 
your legislation must be general—applicable alike 
to all. 


tions. We all know that a life in the army is not 


very conducive to principles of accumulation or į 


economy, butis calculated rather to beget habits of 
prodigality and a disregard of property. The sol- 
dier goes forth with his life in his hand, not know- 


| ing the day or the hour he may lose it in battle, or 
by some of the unforeseen casualties incident to war. | 


He enjoys to-day by the contemplation of the un- 
certainty of to-morrow. 
study the means of its accomplishment. It is 
therefore but natural that many will return from 
the army, to some extent incapacitated to take care 
of themselves, and with habits uncongenial to the 
pursuits of civil life. Others will return as well 
prepared to enter upon civil duties as when they 
eft their homes. 
divided into two classes: the prudent and the prodi- 
gal. 
will take care of himself. It is for the benefit and 
protection of the prodigal and the unfortunate, their 
wives and children, that these restrictions are in- 
tended. I propose to trench upon the rights of the 
prudent man to a limited extent only, by prohibit- 
ing the sale, transfer, or encumbrance of the war- 
rant or the land, until the warrant is located and 
the patent issued. ‘The land may then be sold and 
conveyed as other lands, This will prevent the 
soldier whilst in the service, separated from bis 
home and his friends, from being haunted, on the 
march and in the camp, at the sutler’s store, and in 
the grocery, by the speculator and the land shark, 
to cozen and cajole him out of his warrant. It will 
afford him time to return to his home and friends, 
to have their aid and advice in relieving himself 
from any immediate wants that may press upon 
him, and thus to increase his chances to get a fair 


upon it, as his true interest may dictate. The pru- 
dent man can have no just cause of complaint at this. 
Immediately upon his discharge and return, he can 
procure his warrant, locate it, and get his patent. 
Then he can sell and convey at pleasure. 
will bea slight, a very slight inconvenience to him 
But to the other class, it will be of great import- 
ance. 
comes himself, as he was. I am therefore unequivo- 


encumbrance of the land or warrant until the loca 
tion is made and the patent issued. To prevent 


| the contraction of debts in anticipation of collecting 


the same by judicial sale of the soldier’s land, I 
propose the following as the 7th and last section of 
the bill. 


“Spo. 7, And be it further enacted, That neither the war. 
rants aforesaid, nor the lands upon whieh the same may be 
located, nor any interest or estate therein, shall be liabie to 


be taken in execution, or sold, on account of any debt, fine, | 


or amercement contracted or incurred by non-coaimis: 
officers, musicians, or privates, their widows or heirs afore- 
said, prior to the date of the patents issued to them, respect- 


| ively, ia manner aforesaid.” ` 


Jn short, sir, my desire is to declare all trans- 
fers or encumbrances void, until the time the pat- 
ent issues: then let the land be free as other lands. 
That these restrictions -would be productive of 
much good, I have no doubt; that they would not 


You cannot. discriminate or make excep- | 


His work is death; his | 


The army will of necessity be || 


The prudent man needs not your care; he |: 


This | 


Jt will save himself as he is, until he be- | 


med : 


‘produce any-great evils or inconvenience, I have just 
as little. With the-honorable gentleman from the 
Gallia district, [Mr. Vinron,] agree in onething, 
| that we should look to the teachings of -history:and 
the light of experience on this subject. But, sir, 
|| from those teachings and that history, when. care- 
fully analyzed and examined, I arrive-at conclu- 
sions very different from his. it is contended: by 
him, that the bounty-land system of the Revolu- 
tion proved to be a failure. ‘Trueit is, thatthe ob- 
jects of the revolutionary bounty-land system, to 
|| some extent, did fail; bat, sir, that failure can be 
|| clearly traced to defective legislation, and to. the 
j| peculiar circumstances of the country at that time. 
| It is not traceable to any necessary.or inherent 
ji principle in this mode of compensating our-troops:^ 
t has been my fortune to have resided in:the Uni 
ted States military. district:ever since I commenced 
į the transaction of business. J have examined. the 
legislation which created that district and con- 
‘| trolled the grants within it, with some care. : Its 
| imperfections are neither few nor small. They are 
i| fully adequate to produce all the disasters which 
|| have befallen it. The first acts on this subject 
i; bear date on the 14th and 27th days of August, 
| 1776. By them, bounties in land were promised 
| to all such officers and soldiers as should leave the 
|| armies of his Britannic Majesty, and become citi- 
zens of the United States. The next acts bear 
i| date on the 18th and 20th days of September,.1776. 
|! By these acts, bounty lands werespromised to the 
| officers and soldiers of the. revolutionary army, 
|| who should serve to the end of the-war, or-until 
|! discharged by Congress. These. acts: were. not 
|; grants of land; they were but promises to grant 
|| land at some future day. But one limitation. is 
found in them, and that one of short duration. By 
the act of 20th September, 1776, itis provided that 
! no person shall have a title for any of said bounty , 
ii land, by virtue of an assignment from any officer 
or soldier, which was made during the war. The 
war ended in 1783. The warrants were ‘then un- 
restricted, and subject to be sold and transferred at 
By the act of the 9th of July, 1788, it 


j! pleasure. 
|i is provided that the Secretary of War shall issue 
|, warrants for bounty lands to the officers and sol- 
i; diers, their representatives or assigns; thus sanc- 
|| tioning the sale and assignment of warrants, and 
‘| vesting in the assignee the rights of the soldier 
who served. By the act of the Ist January, 1796, 
| Congress ordered that a tract of land, fifty miles 
| square, should be laid off in the territory northwest 
of the river Ohio, (now in the central regions of 
that State,) in and upon which these bounty-land 
| warrants should be located, By the sarne act, the 
district of land thus set apart for the satisfaction of 
| military warrants was ordered to be surveyed into 
| ranges, townships, and quarter townships. Noess , 
| subdivisions were made than quarter ‘townships, 
| being blocks of two-and-a-half miles square, and 
containing four thonsand acres. This act also 
l! provided that the said land shall be granted only 
i| in tracts containing a quarter of a township, or four ’ 
| thousand acres. No officer or soldier under this . 
| legislation could locate his warrant separately, for 
no one received or held in bis own right a warrant 
large enough to cover the smallest subdivision of 
the bounty land—the largest quantity granted to 
any one officer being eleven hundred acres to a 
major general, and the smallest being one hundred 
| acres to a private soldier. No further subdivision 
of these lands was made until the first day of 
| March, in the year 1800, when fifty quarter and 
fractional-quarter townships were ordered to be 
surveyed into lots of fifty and one hundred acres 
each. This presents the substance of the legisla- 
i! tion which controlled the fate of the revolutionary 
i} bounty lands. Taken in connexion with the eon- 
| dition of the country at that time, it could nat be 
ii otherwise than that such legislation must; to a great 
extent, prove a failure. Three prominent, and, as 
experience has shown, fatal defects, present them- 
| selves upon the face of that legislation. First, the 
‘| warrants became transferable at the close of the 


i war; thus making them the subject of barter and 
ii speculation under the most adverse circumstances, 
i and subjecting the soldier to all the machinations, 
| devices, and: artifices of the speculator to get his 
i warrant away from him for. the lowest possible 
price: second, by refusing to subdivide the lands 
into less quantities than four thousand aeres, and 
|i prohibiting locations in any less quantitiess: hus 


| 
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ble-and expense of making partition with. his. co- 
tenants, or to. sell- his warrant for- whatever he 
-could: get for it... Third, all warrant. hdlders were 
compelled. to locate: them within the prescribed 
limits of a small district, and in a wilderness coun- 
try; andin a changeable and somewhat unhealthy 
climate.’ Southern men- would be unwilling to 
change their climate, leave the old settlements, and 
wove into the wilds of the northwest. They 
would therefore sell their warrants at almost any 
price that might be offered. Northern and eastern 
men could procure good lands nearer home, in safer 
localities, and for very low prices. Consequently 
they would sell their heritage in the wilderness for 
what they could get. 

What, sir, was the condition of the. United 
States in the days of the Revolution and for many 
years afterwards, and what the inducements. and 
facilities for emigration? The States of this Con- 

-federacy were then but thirteen in number, thein- 
habited parts .of which lay principally. east. and 
southeast of the Alleghanies;, a sparse population 
of little more: than three. millions. of persons was 
skirted along the Atlantic seaboard, extending no 
farther westward than the eastern base of the 
mountains, with an empire, yes, almost a conti- 
nent, of wild and unoccupied Jand spread out be- 
fore them. Where was this bounty land, this 
“oasis in the desert,” to which the soldier was 
invited to remove? Sir, it lay far in the West, in 
the depths of the wilderness, beyond the pale of 
civilization and safety, roamed over by hostile 
savages only, and inhabited by wild beasts. Hun- 
dreds of miles of an unbroken wilderness inter- 
vened between the soldier and his promised land; 
mountain and stream interposed their obstacles to 
the advance of population and civilization. This 
Spot in the forest slambered for many years in the 
silent grandeur of nature’s solitude, secure from 
the assaults of the woodman’s axe, and undis- 
tarbed. by the rude hand of civilization, With 
the mountains for its breastworks, and the rivers 
for its ditches, with no means of approach save 
by the trail of the Indian hunter, or the winding 
path of the pack-horse, with every mountain pass 
garrisoned by the tomahawk and scalping knife of 
the savage warrior, and the ford of every stream 
guarded by the same dread weapons, how could it 
be expected that the soldier, with his wife and 
children, could or would peril their lives, and over- 
come these insurmountable difficulties, to make 
this blessed heritage their immediate home? It 
was impossible, sir, Time must first remove these 
barriers; must smooth and prepare the way. 
But the soldier and his family could not wait the 
work of time. They must have a home. Only those 
who had surplus means to invest in these lands and 
wait the progress of events for their profits, could 
or would buy them. Besides, sir, at that day, 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, New York, and other 
States, had millions of acres of wild lands lying 
nearer to the old settlements, and. to safety from 
the savages, which they were desirous to have set- 
tled.: They afforded every facility to settlers on 
their lands; they gave them lands almost without 
price. The settler had but to blaze out his tract, 
locate upon it, and pay a small sum for the title 
papers and the land was his. Was it, then, not a 
necessary consequence that the soldier’s warrant 


should depreciate to a mere nominal price, when | 


all these difficulties and dangers, and defects of le- 
gislation, conspired to prevent emigration to the 
military district, and when millions of acres of 
land, cheaper in price and nearer home, came in 
competition with him in the market? These lights 


of experience and teachings of history, prove | 
most conclusively to my mind, that the failure of | 


the bounty land system of the Revolution is attrib- 
utable to defective and unwise legislation, and the 
adverse circumstances of the country, rather than 
to any natural or necessary want of wisdom or 


propriety-in compensating our soldiers in land, | 


by making them freeholders, and giving to them 
an interest.in the soil they defend. 

Mr. Chairman, no valid or fair arguments can, 
with propriety or force, be drawn from the failure 


of. the bounty land system of the Revolution, to 
militate against or condemn the granting of land at 
the present day, if the grants be made by wise and 
prudent legislation. The wisest legislation may 
fail in its purposes under adverse- circumstances, 
and when resistless natural causes oppose it. But, 
sir, what have been the favorable changes ‘since 
the revolutionary era? Thirteen feeble colonies 
have been increased to twenty-nine independent 
States and five Territories—many of them power- 


| ful, wealthy, and populous. Three millions of peo- 


ple have been multiplied to twenty millions; emi- 


| gration and civilization have overleaped the natural 


barriers of mountain and river, and spread them- 
selves across this continent from sea to sea. The 
freemen on the coast of the Atlantic now greet 
their republican brethren on the shores of the Pa- 
cific. ‘he alarm and terror of savage ferocity 


| have ceased to exist; the chieftain, with his blood- 


thirsty warriors, have disappeared; the vast public 
domain of the West, the exuberant valley of the 
Mississippi, have been subjected to the wants and 
will of civilized man. This boundless element of 
national wealth has by cultivation and improve- 
ment assumed a new value; it has been brought 
as a new, active, and important constituent into 
the gréat national resources of commerce, indus- 
try, and wealth. The means of travel and trans- 
portation have become speedy, cheap, and safe; 
turnpikes, railroads, and canals, stretch from the 
East to the West, and checker the face of the coun- 
try in all directions. The mighty element of steam 
has been subjected to the will, and made subser- 
vient to the wants and wishes of man. ‘The lakes 
on the north, the Mississippi and its tributary 
branches in the southwest and centre, bear upon 
their bosom the floating palace, the magnificent 
vessel of commerce, driven by the resistless power 
of steam, instead of the bark canoe and the tardy 
| keel propelled by the puny strength of man. The 
inhabitable lands of the old States are all occupied; 
many new States have been organized out of’ the 
western territory, and are already densely popula- 
ted and highly cultivated—nearly every year adds 
a new State to the Confederacy. The surveyed 
lands of the United States now in the western ter- 
ritories, will, in a few years, be in the midst of pop- 
ulous States. Such will be the process until we 
reach the Pacific. The whole tendency of our. 
system, the diffusive genius and spirit of our insti- 
; tutions, the growth of our population, the increase 
of our commerce, the demand for our agricultural 
| products at home and abroad, demonstrate the fact 
| that these lands are valuable and will increase in 
value. The remotest parts of our surveyed terri- 
tories this side of the Rocky Mountains—yes, sir, 
the Territories of Wisconsin, ltasca, and Nebraska, 


danger, than he could have approached the mili- 
tary district in Ohio, at the time the revolutionary 
bounty lands were granted there. Our lands, sir, 
constitute the basis and source of our national 
wealth. Without the products of the agriculturist, 


! what would become of your commerce, your 


manufactures, your merchants, your mechanics, 
your professional men, and all other non-produc- 
tive laborers? Sir, your merchant ships would 
rot at your wharves, your looms and spindles 
would stand still, your merchants would close their | 
doors, your mechanics’ wares would remain unsold | 
in their shops, and your proressional men and the | 
other non-producing classes would be without em- 
ployment. 2 

Let not gentlemen suppose that this bounty to 
the soldier is valueless. In the present Improved 
state of the country, it has an intrinsic value, and 
the rapid advance of our national prosperity daily 
enhances that value. Let not gentlemen deduce 
arguments from premises that will not support 
them. The lovers of liberty, in other countries 
surcharged with a redundant population, will make 
their homes inthe West. The countries of the Old 
‘World will look to us for bread for their millions, 
No valid or legitimate argument can, therefore, in 
my judgment, be drawn from the failure of the 
revolutionary bounty-Jand system to condemn the 
one now proposed. 

What, sir, was the legislation of 1812 on the 
bounty-land. system of the last war? The legisla- 
tors of that day seem to have availed themselves 
of the lights of experience, and to have ingrafted 


can be reached by the emigrant with less expense, | 
| in a shorter time, and with much less difficulty and 


| 


| 
| 
j 
| 


1 
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upon their laws many important restrictions and 
safeguards. In the act of 6th May, 1812, which 
provides for the issuing of land warrants, are found 
these provisions: First, That the warrant shali be 
issued in the name of the soldier or his heirs only. 
Second, That the warrants shall not be negotiable, 
or in any manner transferable, until after the pat- 
ent is issued. Third, That all sales, contracts, or 
mortgages, made prior to the issuing of the patent, 
for the purpose or with the intent of alienating 
or incumbering the land, shail be void. Fourth, 
That no tract of land granted by that act should 
be liable to be seized in execution, or sold for any 
debt or incumbrance contracted or incurred prior 
to the date of the patent. hese provisions [ 
desire to see incorporated in the bill under con- 
sideration. One highly-objectionable feature was 
retained in the law of 1812. The warrants were * 
required to be located in particular districts of pre- 
scribed limits. There are three prominent objec- 
tions to that provision, which I shall only state, 
withoutenlargement. First, It diminishes the num- 
ber of, and competition amongst, purchasers, 
either of the land or the warrants, and thus depre~ 
ciates their value. Second, It is prejudicial to the 
interests of the particular district, retards its settle- 
ment. and improvement, and creates an absentee 
and non-resident landlordism which ought not to be 
created. Third, It is unjust in its operation, for 
the reason that in every district there willbe some 
good and some bad land; and he who happens to 
locate first may get a tract of land worth double 
or treble as much as he who ‘comes a little later. 
Add to the foregoing amendments proper provis- 
ions for the descent and inheritance, and I venture 
the prediction that this bill will be productive of 
much good, and will more perfectly accomplish the 
purposes for which it is intended than any former 
law that has yet been passed. Let it not be for- 


gotten in this connexion, that most of the troops _ 
who have gone into the service are from the West 
| and Southwest, in the region where the public 


lands lie. They know and appreciate their value, 
and will settle upon and improve them. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I am not uninformed of the 
fact that there are some gentlemen who would wil- 
lingly defeat this measure altogether, by indirect 
means, who are afraid to do it by direct means. 
They keep up externally the appearance of friend- 
ship to the measure, while their actions prove their 
hostility most conclusively. They are “willing to 
wound, but afraid to strike.’? Some gentlemen 
have proposed and expressed a preference for an- 
other system of granting bounties to our troops. 
They propose, instead of a warrant for one hun- 
dred and sixty acres of land, to issue Government 
scrip to the amount of one hundred dollars; instead 
of a warrant for eighty acres, to grant scrip to the 
amount of fifty dollars. These gentlemen have 
told us of the many blessings and advantages to 
be enjoyed from this scrip, and how much better 


; it would be for the soldier than a land warrant. 


They maintain that it will not depreciate so much 


|in market as land warrants, and that it will inter- 


fere less with the public revenue. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, these gentlemen have not 
yet informed this House in what shape this Gov- 
ernment scrip was to appear, Isit to be scrip re- 
ceivable in payment of public lands only? If so, 
that would affect the revenue so far only as it is 
derived from the sale of lands. Is it to be Gov- 
ernment scrip receivable in payment of all public 
dues? If so, that will reach the revenue both at 
the land office and the custom-housc. Or is it to 
be Government scrip payable in money, bearing a 
certain interest, redeemable at a given time, or at 
the will of the Government, and to be funded into 
a national debt, and converted into Government 
stock? This latter, I apprehend, will be the fa- 
vorite form. What, sir, will be the effects and 
consequences of this mode of granting bounties? 
Who will be benefited by it? You issue ten, fif- 
teen, or twenty millions of dollars of paper money, 
in the shape of Government scrip, post notes pay- 
able at a future tinie, bearing interest; giving to a 
soldier, instead of a warrant for one hundred and 
sixty acres of land, a post note for one hundred . 
dollars; and instead of a warrant for eighty acres, 
a post note for fifty dollars, bearing say six per 
cent. interest. And ‘this is the way you will pro- 
vide for the wants of your soldier and his family. 
Let us test its practical effects. Suppose a soldier 
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returns home from the army out of health, out of 
money, and out of employment, broken in spirit, 
and with a ruined constitution: and suppose he 
has a wife and six or eight children dependent upon 
him for their daily bread: he receives a stock bond 
or post note of fifty dollars, redeemable twenty or 
thirty years after date, with interest, payable semi- 
annually at some Government agency fifty or a 
hundred miles distant. This will afford him one 
dollar and fifty cents every six months, or three 
dollars per year. Suppose he gets scrip for one 
hundred dollars: his semi-annual dividends will be 
double that amount. What a comprehensive poli- 
cy! What a magpificent system! You make all 
your soldiers retired pensioners, holders of the Gov- 
ernment stocks, with a yearly annuity of three dol- 
jars in instalments, falling due every six months, 
of one dollar and fifty cents each, to support 
himself, his wife, and six or eight children. The 
author of this discovery deserves the universal 
gratitude and thanksof mankind for this inimitable 
system of bounties and blessings. Pay a soldier 
three dollars a year at a point so remote from him 
that it will cost him six dollars going to get it. 
But, say the friends of this measure, he can sell 
his scrip. Under what circumstances is he re- 
quired to sell his scrip? Ata time when the finan- 
cial affairs of the Government are at ease? No, sir, 
he must sell when the country is burdened with | 
the debt of a war, and when its credit, if affected | 
at all, must be the most depressed. You issue 
millions of dollars and deliver it to the soldiers in 
small sums; they are scattered ‘all over the coun- 
try, throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
They cannot sell to their neighbors in the interior, 
for the reason that but few, if any, would wish to 
purchase; they cannot go to the stock markets in 
the cities to sell—the amount will be too small to 
justify the expense. Who, then, will purchase? 
Sir, you. will see the agents. of the stockjobbers 
and bankers traversing the whole country in pur- 
suit of the soldier to buy his scrip. They will fix 
a price upon it, probably at a heavy discount, and | 
the soldier will be obliged, if his necessities press | 
him, to sell for what may be offered him. ‘This 

. System appears to me to be inten@ed, not for the 
benefit of the soldier, but for the special benefit of 
the stockjobber and speculator. 

‘Mr. Chairman, issue twenty millions of Gov- 
ernment scrip, and you will create a most magnifi- 
cent. scheme of gambling, peculation, and fraud, 
ee only by the Saree bubble, the gild- 
ed theory of John Law, or the Pennsylvania Bank 

of the United States. Sir, my judgment condemns 
he substitution of the scrip for the granting of 
lands. The bill, as reported, with the amend- 
ments pending, gives to the soldier a just reward 
for his services, and guards and protects him in 
its enjoyment. I desire to see it speedily passed; | 
T-would not delay its passage a day nor an hour. 
Many of the twelve months’ volunteers are al- | 
ready at home, discharged for sickness and other 
‘causes. A few months more, and before the meet- | 


ing of the next Congress, and they will all have |; 


served their year, and become entitled to this boun- 
ty. Why then delay? When will the soldier 
most need the aid of his Government? Will it not | 
be when he returns to his home from its service, 
after a years’ absence from, and neglect of his own 
private affairs? Why, then, should the passage 
of this bill be delayed by groundless objections 

and factious opposition? That some provision of | 
this kind will be made I have no doubt. The 
present bill is the best I have seen on that subject, 
and, with proper amendments, will accomplish the | 
objects proposed. I hope, sir, this bill will be 
passed without any further or unnecessary delay. 
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mentality of this Government, at the sacrifice of the 
lives and the property of the peuple, is a question 
of such immense importanceas to absorb all others. 
The discussion on this subject has been at all times 
interesting and exciting. ‘I propose to examine it 
with entire freedom, but without passion or preju- 
dice. While I concur fully in the views expressed 


ken on the subject, except the last, [Mr. Srrone,] 
I propose to present a different view of it, which, 
although less important, is of some value in making 
upa final judgment. Before I proceed, I wish to 
make a single remark; which is, that although 
I differ entirely in opinion with southern gentlemen 
on this question, still I have no complaints to urge 
against them on account of their efforts in sup- 
port of their opinions. The institution of slavery 
is peculiar to a portion of this Union. It exists in 
fifteen out of the twenty-nine States. It isa local 
institution, depending for its continuance or abol- 
ishment, exclusively upon the States where it ex- 
ists. There 1 am content to leave it, without the 
slightest interference. But when they demand for 
its use free territory, and ask us to carry it out of, 


Mr. Chairman, this institution is the most perfect 


portion into constant opposition to the free. 

I propose to examine its political influence, its 
political objects, and the consequences which must 
result from its success. In my opinion, notwith- 
standing all that has been said in regard to the 
danger or injustice to the South, by the confine- 
ment of slavery within the present boundaries, the 
paramount object in itsextension is political power. 
But, first, what influence does slavery exert over 
the people and their Representatives in the States 
where it exists? The history of the Convention 
which framed our Constitution, the history of Con- 
gress, from its earliest organization, show an un- 
broken and undivided support of every object, 
every measure, and every principle, which prom- 


‘| ised advancement to its Interests, extension of its 


territory, or the increase of its power. The politi- 


records the name of no recreant or traitor to iis 
interests. Sixty years have passed, with all their 


tations, ambitions hopes, disappointments, hates, 
fears, and animosities, and yet no representative 
of that interest has ever faltered for a moment in 
its support. We have been told, in the most em- 
phatic language, by the gentleman from South Car- 
olina, [Mr. Burr,] and with the confidence which 


in the South” upon this subject. History had told 
us the fact; the Journals of this Housc had read 
us the lesson for the last fifty-seven years; and it 


| this question, which divides the North and South, 
and which ought to divide them, according to the 
i strict boundaries of slavery, the North could not 
| say, as the gentleman from South Carolina said of 
the South, that we have no traitors. We have 
them now; we have always had them; and it is 
| useless to deny the fact. 
the Representatives of so many independent States 
| so firmly that net one should ever be found at- 
| tempting to escape? Its influence is paramount to 
all others, not excepting the Constitution. In the 
| Convention which framed the Constitution in 1787, 
i the delegates from the slave States threatened to 
secede, and to form no compact, unless their pror 
| erty (slaves) should be represented in Congress. 
| They succeeded in their object then, as they have 
ever since, in every case, whenever they have re- 
sorted to the threat to dissolve the Union. 
The object of the slave States, I have said, is 
| political power., It was the primary object in the 


; pe February 9, 1847. 

Onthe Bill making a special appropriation to enable 
the President to bring the war with Mexico to a 
speedy and honorable conclusion— 

Mr. RATHBUN said: 
Mr. Cnairman: The extension of slavery over 


' ceaseless energy and constantly increasing hopes 
of success. The time has come when this ques: 
tion must and will be decided. 
any considerations in regard to slavery in the ab- 
stract, the question whether the free States, em- 
bracing two-thirds of the freemen in this Union, 


territory now free, through the agency and instru- 


shall be governed by the other one-third, and 


by my able and honorable colleagues who have spo- | 


and beyond, the boundaries of the States, it is our | 
right and our duty to refuse, and to prevent it. | 


political machine ever invented. The division of ; 
the States into free and slave, combines the slave | 


cal history of the States in which slavery exists |; 


periods of stirring political excitement, strong temp- || 


past experience gives, that ‘there are no traitors | 


did not need the taunt to be thrown out upon this | 
question to confirm our belief inthe fact. But upon | 


What but that institution could bind together i! 


: formation of the Government under which we live. | 
Tt has been from that day to this pursued with | 


Independent of | 


whether the:-two-thirds shall, by the act. of their 

own Representatives, aid in transferring the power 

to the one-third, is the most momentous in its con- 

sequences to freedom of any ever presented to the 

Representatives of this great nation. T will not in- 

quire how it shall. be decided. It is already de- 

cided by the people. ‘There-may be some-northern 

men here who may desert us, who may betray 
their constituents, who may aid the South; but“ it 

is of no avail, it can do. no harm; before such -an 

outrage can be consummated the-hills.and valleys . 
of the free States will send forth.northern feeling 

and northern determination in such ‘thunder tones 

as will compel every recreant to the faithful: per- 

formance of his duty. The Representatives of the 
free States will be compelled:to strike for:the ‘frees 

dom of the North, as well as the: freedom sof ‘any: 
territory which maybe hereafter acquired: The 
North is doubly interested'in this question: first, in 

i the preservation of her own freedom; next, in the 

freedom, prosperity, and happiness of the people 

| who are to inhabit the new territory. f 

Mr. Chairman, what are to be the consequences 
to the free States by the extension of slavery into 
territory now free? They are to be more depend- 
ant than they have ever been upon the South; they 
are to be governed by men who hate and fear them. 
| We shall be permitted to pay the taxes, to furnish 

the soldiers and sailors to fight the battles of the 
country, for the benefit of slavery, while the South 
(our masters) will condescend to consume and-ex- 
pend the money, and to furnish officers. to command 
our fleets and armies, and. to monopolize all the 
honors and emoluments. Unless we yield all this 
tamely, we are told the Union will be dissolved; 
the South will not submit to such treatment any 
longer; they cannot endure such oppression. Some 
men from the North, and among them my col- 
league, [Mr. Srrona,] preach this same doctrine. 
They, poor souls, want to preserve the Union; 
they are afraid the Democratic party will be in- 
jured if we do not yield submissively. We were 
told to-day and yesterday, by no Jess than four 
Representatives fom the North—what? Thatwe 
were about to invade the rights of the southern 
: States, and to interfere with the solemn compro- 
mises of the Constitution; and that, by so doing, 
| we endanger the safety of the Union. | Well, if 
|! southern gentlemen have succeeded in alarming 

our northern men, I am very much gratified that 
these northern men have been so ‘kind as to come 
out upon the floor of this House and express their 
fears. And if what I shallsay upon the subject:can 
be any consolation to them, I shall be very happy 
to express my firm conviction that they need not 
give themselves any alarm at all; that no action of 
Congress upon this subject, no matter how definite 
and just il may be, in the establishment of these 
national principles, will trench upon the comp o- 
mises of the Constitution, nor endanger the Union. 
They need not be alarmed upon that subject. 

Sir, all these northern men have told us it was 
not the time to raise this question; that.it is very 
improper to interfere with the question of slavery 
while we are at war with Mexico; that it. will em- 
| barrass the Administration; that it encourages the 
|| enemy; that it distracts and divides the Democratic 
i| party; and that all this matter ought to be post- 
| poned until the war is over, and then we will settle 
‘all these matters more properly and more quietly. 
i, Well, by southern gentlemen on this floor we are 
| told the very reverse of this. One gentleman from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Borr,] and many others on 
this side of the House, have told us this is the 
time to settle this question—now; that it is time, if 
ii this subject isto be agitated, that we should declare 
i to them what we intend to do, and show by oar 
: actions what they have to expect from us. . That 
; was the language of the South and the language of 
honesty; of men ready to meet the responsibilities 
which the subject involves. .The South have no 
right to complain of us on this. ground. They 
declare upon this floor that they will have the ter- 
ritory. $ 
1 Iwill read the following extract from Mr. A. D. 
| Sims’s speech: 

« Mr. Burr here interposed, (Mr. S. yielding.) and desired 
to ask his colleague whether he had expressed the opinion 
il that the country conquered from Mexico south of 36° 30+ 
! would be occupied with the slave institutions, in conse- 
| quence of the state of publie opinion in the northern, Weste 

ern, or middie States? Or whether it was in consequence 

of the Known determination of the southern people. that 
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their institutions 
: acquired? ; 
«Mr. Sims, (in reply.) It is founded on the known de- 
| ‘+érmination of the southern people that their institution shall 
be carried there; it is founded on the laws of God, written 
on the climate and soil of the country; nothing but slave 
Yabor-can cultivate profitably that region of country. I have 
' no idea that the North or the West will resist to the death. 
This Union: will never be dissolved on that question.” 


They will have it.” Yes, they will have it;-and 
yet, when that word of mandate and determination 
was uttered, we have northern men upon this floor 
who:.say, oh, yes, we must yield; if we do not, 
why, we are’ embarrassing the Administration 
in the prosecution of the war; it will hurt the 
Democratic party, and dissolve the Union! . We 


shall be carried into that country if it be 


are to be held “back and to be defrauded of | 


our rights; our constituents are to be plundered 
and used as instruments to strike down freedom 


and build up slavery. All this is to be done while | 
we are amused with this parrot-cry, It is not time— ; 


it’s too soon. 

Mr. Chairman, what is the object of this bill? 

Ig iv to prosecute the war? No, sir; but to pur- 
chase peace, or a piece of territory—perhaps both. 
Weare proposing, in the bill under discussion, to 
appropriate. three millions of dollars for the pur- 
“pose of negotiating peace—buying peace. What 
shall be the terms on which we shall have that 
piece of territory? ‘That question should be con- 
sidered now. it is due to gentlemen opposed to 
me on this subject—it is due to northern men on 
this floor, and those they represent, that this ques- 
tion should be considered now; hecause the Gov- 
ernment is about to draw from the pockets of the 
people three millions of dollars for the purpose of 
settling this controversy and buying peace; be- 
cause it is proposed, by the appropriation of this 
three millions to buy territory, for the purpose of 
obtaining that indemnity which it is said here we 
ought to have, and in which I concur. 

When we grant this money, may we not attach 
a condition? Is not this condition just and hu- 
mane? Is it not in accordance with public opin- 
ion in this country, and throughout Christendom ? 
Shall we hesitate, because time-serving, truckling 

_ politicians, tell us the principle is right, but it is 
not the time? When will their time come? When 
they shall have obtained the offices or places they 
are in pursuit of, and the fear of removal is gone. 

This is a grave question; and it is due to all sec- 
tions of the Union that it should be considered and 
settled now, if it can be. And the man from the 
North who cries, it is not time, is giving “ aid and 
comfort” to those who intend to extend slavery 
over that territory, and the strongest support that 
he could possibly give them. 

Why, suppose we acquire this territory. The 
President, the Cabinet, the whole Administration, 
we are told, are in favor of leaving this an open 
question. They know, before we do, what are to 
be the terms of the treaty; and before the North 
learns that a treaty is to be made, that it has been 
consummated and agreed upon, it is known in 
the whole southern country, and that territory is 
flooded all over with persons from the South, car- 
rying thither their slaves. Then, when Congress 
should meet here, when the treaty has been rati- 
fied, and should undertake to legislate upon the 
subject, they would be met with the ery, not that 
you are too early—no; but, you are foo late. We 
are in possession, and have vested rights which 
you must not disturb. That territory is now cov- 
ered over with slaves, and Congress has no right 
to abolish slavery there. Then there would be 
some plausibility in the argument that Congress 
has no right to interfere with the compromises of 
the Constitution in regard to this territory. There 
is none now. ae 

„For these reasons, IT amin favor of acting now. 
Sir, have we ever been too early in any contest 
with the South on such a question? Have we ever 
yet succeeded in a contest with the South on such 
a question? Have we not always been a little too 
Tate? And are we to be told now, by our own 
friends, or those who ought to be—those who come 
from the: North—that you are a little too early! 
That you are interfering with the Administration 
in the prosecution of the war! That you ought not 
to procure a lock and key for the stable door be- 
cause the horse is there; but that you ought to wait 
until heis stolen! Why, let gentlemen who would 
amuse us inthis cunning manner, and shut the 
North out of her rights, take all the consolation 


if 
they can from it. I tell them the people of the || 
North know that itis not ‘too early;’’—that it is || 
the time—that it is anticipating the forectosure of | 
the question Which the South will bring upon you | 
the very moment slavery places its foot upon that | 
territory. 

But it was urged, that in pressing this amend- 
ment they were “ interfering with the compromises 
of the Constitution.” 

Mr. Chairman, what are these compromises, | 
so continually harped about by southern men, and į 
occasionally echoed by some timid or traitorous | 
northern man? They are these: representation 
of (slaves) property in the proportion of three- 
fifths of their number; a guarantee to aid in 
quelling insurrections; and an engagement to aid the 
slaveholder in catching and returning his runaway |: 
slaves. 

And what was really the points gained by the 
North in yielding these three important conces- 
sions to the southern section of the Union? What 
did the North obtain in lieu of this representation 
of slaves—this representation of property? We 
have no representation of property. We have no 
right to call upon the States to aid in returning 
our property when abstracted from our own State, | 
or (if live property) when it flees from one State 
to another. What, then, did the North receive in 
return? Why, this—and this alone—this misera- 
ble apology of an equivalent, that direct taxation 
and representation shall correspond with each 
other. And when would that great bonus to the || 
North—that great compromise to the North—be | 
executed? Never. It was pronounced at the 
time by Gouverneur Morris of Pennsylvania, to | 
be a mere pretext for a compromise, utterly futile, 
conveying no power to the Government; that it 
would never be exercised. And he said then, what 
I wish all Pennsylvanians would say to-day, that 
this property should not be represented on this 
floor at all. I do not wish them to say it, so 
far as the States which now exist are concerned; 
but I wish them to say that they would not aid in 
bringing in other territory which shall hereafter 
have a slave population thus to be represented. 

But, sir, I will read his remarks; they are these: | 


“ Mr. Morris inquired: Upon what principle is it that 
the slaves shall be compnted in the representation? Are 
they men? Then make them citizens, and lct them vote. 
Are they property? Why, then, is no other property inclu- 
ded? The houses in this city (Philadelphia) are worth more 
than ali the wretched slaves who cover the rice swamps of” 
South Carolina. The admission of slaves into the represent- 
ation, when fairly explained, comes to this: that the inhab- 
itant of Georgia and South Carolina, who goes to the coast 
of Africa, and, in defiance of the most sacred laws of hu- 
manity, tears away his fellow-creatures from their dearest |! 
connexions, and dooms them to cruel bondage, shall have |! 
more votes, in a government instituted for the protection of |; 
the rights of mankind, than the citizens of Pennsylvania or || 
New Jersey, who view, with a laudable horror, so nefarious |: 
a practice. He would add, that domestic slavery is the most !: 
prominent feature in the aristocratic countenance in the pro- |} 
posed Constitution. The vassalage of the poor has ever been | 
the favorite offspring of aristocracy. And what is the pro- (! 
posed compensation to the northern States for a sacrifice of 
every principle of right, and of every impulse of humanity? 
They are to bind themselves to march their militia for the |} 
defence of the southern States—for thcir defence against 
those very slaves of whom they complain. They must sup- 
ply vessels and seamen, in case of a foreign attack. The 
legislature will have indefinite power to taxthem by excises and |; 
duties on imports, both of which will fall heavier on them than || 
on the southern inhabitants ; for the Bokea tea used bya | 
northern freeman will pay more tax than the whole tax of | 
the miscrable slave, which consists in nothing more than his 
physical subsistence, and the rag that covers his nakedness. | 
On the other side, the southern States agg not to be restrained 
from importing fresh supples of wretched Africans, at once || 
to increase the danger of attack, and the difficulty of defence ; 
nay, they are to be encouraged to it, by an assurance of hav- |j 
ing their votes in the National Government increased in pro- | 
portion; and are, at the same time, to have their exports 
and their slaves exempt from all contributions for the public 
service. Let it not be said that direct taration is to be pro- 
portioned to representation. It is idle to suppose that the 
General Government can stretch its hands directly into the : 
pockets of the people, scattered over so vast a country. i| 
They ean only do it through the medium of exports, imports, |} 
and excises. For what, then, are all these sacrifices to be 
made? He would sooner submit himself toa tax for paying }) 
for all the negroes in the United States, than saddle poster- | 
ity with such a Constitution.” aa | 


Pennsylvania has fallen from her high estate; 
her Representatives, too many of them, are _ obse- į; 
quious to the behests of those in possession of | 
power, and are ready to betray their constituents. || 
But, Mr. Chairman, I will read what was said in |! 
behalf of this extravagant and unjust demand on H 
the part of the South—a demand of concessions, |! 
not of compromise: ij 

«Mir. Mapison said; It seemed now to be pretty well un- 


i 
Yi 


| 
| 


| fourth will govern the three-fourths. 


derstood that the real difference of interest lay, not between 
the large and small, but between the northern and southern 
States. The institution of slavery, and its consequences, form- 
ed the line of discrimination.” 

“Mr. Davis said: It washigh time to speak out. He saw 
that it was meant by some gentlemen to deprive the south- 
ern States of any share of representation for their blacks. 
He was sure that North Carolina would never confederate on 
any terms that did not rate them at least as three-fifths. If the 
eastern States meant, therefore, to exelude.them altogether, 
the business was at an end.?? 

“ Mr. Mason said, that from the nature of man, we may 
be sure that those who have the power in their hands will 
not give it up while they can retain it. On the contrary, we 
know that they will always, when they can, rather increase 
it. If the southern States, therefore, should have three- 
fourths of the people of America within their limits, the 
northern will hold fast the majority of representatives. One- 

t The southern States 
will complain; but they may complain, from generation to 
generation, without redress.’? 

“Mr. PINCKNEY urged the reduction, (of the representa- 
tives of the northern Statcs,) and dwelt on the superior 
wealth of the southern States, and insisted on its having its 
due weight in the Government.” 


In reply to the remarks of General Pinckney, 
Mr. Morris said: ~ f 


“That property ought to have its weight, hut not all the 
weight. If the southern States are to supply money, the 
northern States are tu spill their blood.” 

He was followed by Mr. King, who said: 

“That on two great points the hands of the Legislature 
were absolutely tied. ‘he importation of slaves could not 
be prohibited. Exports could not be taxed. Is this reason- 
able? What are the great objects of the general system? 
First, defence aganist foreign invasion; secondly, againstin 
ternal sedition. Shall all the States, then, be bound to de- 


Ca 


| fend each, and shal} each be at liberty to introduce a weak- 


ness which will render defence more difficult? Shall one 
part of the United States be bound to defend another part, and 
that other part be at liberty, not only to increase its own 


i! dangers, but to withhold the compensation for the burden? 


If slaves are to be imported, shall not the exports produced 
by their labor supply a revenue the better to enable the Gen- 
eral Government to defend their masters? There was so 
much inequality and unreasonableness in all this, that the 
people of the northern States could never be reconciled to 
it. No candid man could undertake to justify it to them. 
He had hoped that some accommodation would have taken 
place on this subject; that at least a time would have been 
limited for the importation of slaves. He never could agree 
to Jet them be imported without limitation, and then be rep- 
resented in the National Legislature.” 


Mr, Chairman, these noble and manly sentiments 


i| of northern m@n in defence of the rights of north- 


ern freemen, to maintain and defend the dignity and 
honor of freé labor, are in strong and humiliating 
contrast with the speeches of the northern men, 
who have turned the advocates of slavery on this’ 
occasion. The framers of the Constitution conce- 
ded too much; but these men would sacrifice the 
whole North, to acquire favor in the South. 

Sir, what I have read shows that the object of 
the South was political power then, and their rep- 
resentatives were ready to encounter any hazard 
to obtain it. They demanded security for their 
slaves; insisted upon the right to import more; in- 
sisted upon the right of representation of those 
they then possessed, as well as those which might 
be subsequently imported. They resisted the impo- 
sition of taxes upon exports, because all these con- 
tained the elements of that power which they were 
determined to possess. These demands, so extra- 
rdinary in their character, so palpable in their ob- 
ect and tendency, they would not surrender, nor 
any portion of them. Sooner would they see this 
country become a scene of anarchy and bloodshed; 
sooner would they see the confederacy of the 
States fall to atoms. Without these concessions, 
“there was an end of the business.” These de- 
mands on the part of the South were conceded by 
the North. These are the compromises of the 
Constitution on this subject; and this is all. There 
were none on the other side. True itis that south- 
ern gentlemen thrust forward the right to levy and 
collect direct taxes in proportion to representation, 
as a concession on their part. It was then declared 
to be of no value. Fifty years’ experience has 
proved the declaration to be true. Northern Rep- 
resentatives yielded everything and obtained no- 


; thing. 


Sir, let us examine the political consequences 
flowing out of this compromise. Direct. taxation 
by this Government is an obsolete idea, Slave 
representation is an active principle; it is felt in 
every debate and vote in both branches éf Con- 
gress; it sends here equal to twenty-three Repre- 
sentatives—more than the majority which has de- 
termined every important question within the last 
three years. Its strength determined the mode of 
annexing Texas and the division of Oregon. It 
equals the number of Representatives from Maine, 
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New Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, Rhode ` 
Island, and Delaware: The Constitution fosters | 
and encourages slavery by "its concessions and | 
compromises—it strengthens it by giving to it po- 
litical power—it perpetuates it by its guarantees | 
to aid in suppressing domestic violence; for all | 
those concessions and guarantees on the part of : 


the free States, they obtain the empty and imprac- i 
ticable pledge in the Constitution, that direct taxes | 
shall be apportioned among the several States ac- 
cording. to representation. I am not complaining 
of these unjust provisions; my object is to state 
facts, and to state them fairly, to present this com- 
promise tn its true light, and to show that it, like 
all other. compromises between the North and 
South, is all in favor of the South. Notwithstand- 
ing the unequal, and, as many believe, unjust provis- | 
tons contained in that sacred instrument—notwith- | 
standing the absence of any concession therein, in 
favor of the free States, they have always yielded 
implicitly to all its demands and requirements. 
What the mode of representation ought to have 
been, is obvious to the comprehension of every | 
man; and this certainly cannot be denied, that the | 
rule, whatever it is, ought to be uniform. If pop- 
ulation is to be the basis, then whatever is in any | 
of the States known and designated as property, 
bought and sold as property, animate or inanimate, 
human beings or animals, ought to be excluded. 
This principle of representation, so obviously just 
and equitable, is violated by our Conititution— 
violated for the benefit of the southern States, 
and to the prejudice of the free States. Why 
was it, and at whose suggestion was it, that this 
gross injustice and wrong was done to one por- 
tion of the States for the benefit of the other? 
Sir, the debates which I have read explain the 
whole matter. The delegates from the southern 
Statés without these advantages would not con- 
federate. Anxious to.avoid confusion, anarchy, 
and bloodshed, which they saw in the prospect, | 
the northern States yielded what they knew to be 
a great sacrifice, for the public good. 

But, sir, the Constitution must be preserved. 
All its provisions, just or unjust—no matter by 
-what means obtained—sg long as it remains the 
fundamental law of the land—so long as this Union 
shall be preserved—must be upheld and maintained. | 
It has been said, again and again, that we have no 
right to interfere with slavery. And why not? 
Because it is unconstitutional. Is there arlything | 
in the Constitution, among the compromises, or 
elsewhere, providing for upholding slavery, except 
‘Ih the States where it exists? Does it. provide for 
the acquisition of territory Sy purchase, conquest, 
or otherwise, in order to extend and increase slave- 
ry—to increase its representation in Congress—to 
throw into its arms the whole political power of 
this Union? Itdoes not: and we have the right į 
‘to resist such an effort. In 1790, the Quakers 
‘presented a memorial to Congress praying for the | 
‘regulation of the slave trade. A motion was made | 
‘to commit it to a select committee of the House. 
That proposition was met with denunciation, as 
being a subversion of the Constitution—as exciting 
alarm, insurrection, and bloodshed. 

It was denied then, as it is now, that Congress 
had any power or authority to interfere with sla- 
very. We have the right, as I contend, and I 
appeal to the authority which I will read to sustain 
me: i 


« Mr. Madison adverted to the western country, and the | 
cession of Georgia, in which Congress have ceitainly the 
power to regulate the subject of slavery; which shows that 
„gentlemen are mistaken in supposing that Congress cannot 
constitutionally interfere in the business in any degree what- i 
vever. He was in favor of committing the petition, and j 
tified the measure, by repeated precedents in the proceed- j 
ings of the House.” = 


The right is clear; and it has been repeatedly 
exercised. This proviso, called the Wilmot pro- 
viso, was drawn by Thomas Jefferson, and was 
adopted in 1787, excluding slavery from the North- 
western Territory. It was voted for by southern | 
“men as well as northern. The Missouri compro- 
Mise, as it is called, was another act of Congress 
upon the same subject. What was that compromise, 
“and how was it adopted? It was carried by the 
votes of every southern man, and the votes of thir- 
‘teen northern doughfaces—thirteen traitors to the 
“North.” E hope we shall have only thirteen now. 
Sir, these same men, southern and northern, who 
charge us ‘with violating the Constitution, who | 


jj jority has yielded the sceptre to the minority. 


deny our right to interfere with slavery, offer to 
extend this Missouri compromise on the parallel 


| of thirty-six degrees and thirty minutes north lati- 


tude to the Pacific. Why this offer, unless we have 
the right to interfere with slavery? If they have 
authority to propose or to establish this line, have 
we not-an equal right to reject it, and establish our 
own boundary ? e 

We are charged with injustice and illiberality by 
southern men. Letus look into history, for the vin- 
dication of northern liberality and integrity, against | 
this unjust imputation. Has the North refused to 
surrender the power to the majority? Has it ever 
been the policy of the North to withhold from the 
South any just right? Has her course towards 
the South ever been characterized by jealousy, envy, 
or illiberality? Since the adoption’ of the Consti- | 
tution, the institution of slavery, with its right of 
representation, has spread over what is now the | 
States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, and 
Mississippi, which at that time were territories 
claimed by different States. Nothing in the Con- | 


stitution required the States to allow this exten- | 


sion, It was the interest of the North to oppose 
it, and prevent it. The North was in the ascend- 
ant in both branches of Congress; yet they did not 
exercise that power. All the territory embraced 


in the treaty between this Government and Great || 


Britain, at the close of the war in 1783, lying in 
the southern portion of the Union, has been over- 
spread by slavery. Louisiana was purchased by 
this Government of France, at the cost, (including 
the claims of our citizens on that Government, 
which were surrendered,) of twenty millions of 
dollars. Florida was subsequently purchased of 
Spain, at an expense of five millions of dollars. 
The expulsion of the Indians from the territory 
of Florida cost the Government more than fifty 
millions of dollars, and the lives of hundreds of 
northern men. These large sums were drawn from 
the pockets of the whole people—North as well as 
South—and in much the largest proportion from 
the North. Out of the territory so purchased have 
been admitted into this Union the States of Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas, Missouri, and Florida,—four States 
added to the South, which the North contributed 


is occurring, judge the future. : The political effect 
of the institution ‘of slavery is curious, and well 
worthy of examination. e see and know cer 
| tain facts: for instance, we know thatall the Presi- 
dents, from 1789 to 1846, being a period of fifty 
| Seven years, with the exception of twelvé years 
and one month, the President has been a Southern 
man.. The office of Secretary of State lias been 
filled by southern men forty years, out of fifty- 
seven. There have been twenty-nine Congresses, 
each having its Speaker: of these, twenty have 
been southern men, covering a period of forty 
yest. From 1827 to 1847, but one northern man 
has been Speaker; and ‘that one, is our present 
presiding officer. The‘ officers in the. several de- 
partments of the Government are now, and always 
have been, two-thirds from southerm States. `F 
i need not enlarge upon this branch of the case; itis ` 
j sufficient to state, that in other departments—in 
the civil and ‘diplomatic corps, in the army and 
j navy—the same principle has prevailed nearly to 
the same extent. With these facts before us, 
what are we to expect when the power is entirely 
| transferred? The inquiry naturally arises, how 
; are those results produced? More than two-thirds 
| of the free population of the Union are in the free 
States. The Representatives of those States amount 
| to one hundred and thirty-six; being a majority of 
forty-four in this House. Notwithstanding this 
large majority, the power and patronage’ of the 
Government is in the hands: of southern men. 
| Why is it? It is the effect of slavery. The sub- 
stitution of the three millions of laborers, recog- 
nised as property, having no will or voice of their 
own, in the place of independent freemen, having 
an equal voice and equal rights in the election of 
officers and the enactment of laws, with the high- 
| est or wealthiest man in the community, tends to 
| perpetuate office in the hands of a few; thus fur- 
nishing the Representative with the means of ex- 
tending his acquaintance, acquiring public reputa- 
tion and influence. Hence, on the one hand, is 
experience, knowledge of public business, political 
acquaintance and influence, firmly bound and ce- 
mented by a common interest, to combat strength 
of numbers, without organization, without any 


the larger proportion of the money to purchase; 
extending slavery, and increasing, by its repre- 


| sentation, the political power of the South. Texas 


was next admitted into the Union as a State, with 
the privilege of subdividing herself, so as to make 
four more States, to be hereafter admitted. We 
are now at war with Mexico in defence of Texas, 
the cost of which, aside from the immense loss of 


| lives of northern men, mày be safely set down at 


one hundred millions of dollars. . This territory, 
like those of Louisiana and Florida, is all appro- 
priated to the institution of slavery, with its repre- 
sentation; thus increasing the power of the South. 
The war debt must be paid, and the North will | 
be required to pay much the largest share. There 
are now fifteen slave States. The power of the | 
Senate, having the control over Executive appoint- { 
ments, and being in fact the Government, has been 
surrendered by the North to the South. The es 
we are not wise, we may claim that we have been 
liberal. I am not complaining of all this liberal | 
simplicity on our part—complaint is useless and 
unprofitable; my object is to call up to the recol- 
lection of this House and the country to the manner 
in which that power, secured to the northern peo- 
ple by the Constitution, to which they are entitled | 
by their numbers, has been gradually surrendered, | 
I wish to show them the folly of their course į 
hitherto, and the danger of the next step we are | 
called upon to take. S 
progress before that last and fatal step is taken. 
Sir, after reviewing the repeated and extensive ac- 
quisitions of territory in the South, allow me to 
inquire, where are ours in the North? Our title to 
the whole of Oregon was clear and unquestionable, 
yet nearly half of it has been surrendered to Great 
Britain. The rule seems to be to grasp in one di- 
rection all the territory within our reach, and to , 
abandon that to which we are justly entitled in the 
other. 

Before we make a final surrender of all the re- | 
maining power and influence in the Government, | 
it is well to inquire in what manner it will he used 
by those who demand it. To avoid error, let us 
turn to the past, and from-what has occurred, and 


I hope to aid in arresting our |} 


common band to unite them. It is not surprisin! 
that the North has been overcome. by her shrew 
| and persevering adversary. Bai inane 
These gentlemen, sir, who complain of our dis- 
regard of the compromises of the Constitution and 
| the Missouri compromise, ought to remember their 
votes on the Oregon bill last as well as the present 
session. With few exceptions, very few, the whole 
South voted against extending the prohibition of 
slavery to that territory. And yet, sir, they all 
| know that the south line of Oregon is five-and-a- 
| half degrees north of the Missouri compromise 
line. They violated their own compromise: they 
i can make no such charge against us. This line is 
fixed and settled, when we are to be the losers by 
it; but it has no existence, when the South see the’ 
: prospect of gain by blotting it out. 

Mr. Chairman, my colleague, [Mr. Srrona,] 
who spoke yesterday, and who stands among that 
class of northern men who are betraying their con- 
| stituents, and who are said to be seeking spoils at 
the hands of the Executive, occupied his hour in 
| retailing impertinent flings, scraps, and fragments, 
| which have been bandied about in newspapers for 
the last two years. There was nothing new or 
original in his speech. I leave him, where he ought 
to be left, to answer an outraged and betrayed con- 
Stituency, who will settle the account with him 
when he goes home. And I apprehend he will be 
found here, from the Empire State, solitary and 
alone in his infamy, against this amendment. -E 
shall not attempt to follow him in his flings about 
this attempt to make Presidents upon this ques- 
tion. A man who would so far forget his duty to 
| his constituents, his duty to his country, and his 
‘duty to his God, upon this. question, and upon 
considerations such as these, must be a poor, 
: miserable, degraded. being, and fit only to bea 
slave. 

Whatever may be the result here—whatever 
may be the vote upon this question now—lI tell 
gentlemen the whirlwind which is now pervading 
the North, before the coming year expires and the 
next Congress assembles, will rise and grow in its 
strength and power, until it becomes a mighty, tor- 
nado, that will sweep down every northern man 
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who dares oppose himself to its strong and resist- 


House at the next session of Congress, it will 
come. with resistless power, and no man will dare | 
then pretend that he is endeavoring to save the 
Union or the Democratic party by betraying the 
interests, the rights, and liberties of his own peo- 
ple. Why, what is the position of gentlemen who | 
are afraid to stand up upon this question and tell 
the South and the country what the North de- 
mand, and what they have a right to demand? Sir, 
in plain English, itis to sell us out—to surrender 
us, bound hand and foot, into the hands of the 
minority. Is that democracy? I beg gentlemen 
to pardon me; I can see none init. 

But there is one ‘single fact to which I wish to 
call the attention of thé committee, not immediate- 
ly, but remotely, connected with this question. 
In ‘the message of the Governor of Virginia, I 
find set forth, with great care and no small abili- 
ty, a plain, simple proposition to drive out the 
forty-nine thousand free blacks in that State into | 
the territory of the free States Why, sir, what | 
would southern men say to us, if we dared—we | 
dare do anything—but if we dared, in defiance of | 
our duty and responsibility to God and man, to 
make such a monstrous proposition? Should we 
hear. them talk about dissolving the Union? Sir, 
they would proclaim, the moment the van of that | 
forty-nine thousand reached their territory, that 
moment the Union is dissolved. And well they 
might, Whatdo we say? That there is no ter- 
ritory in the free States belonging to them; that 
there is no place for them. As far as New York | 
is concerned, should the refuse part of the popula- 
tion of Virginia reach our territory, we will carry 
them back to Virginia. We will not hurt the ne- | 
groes—they are not to blame; but we will carry | 
them back to Virginia, and put them down upon i 
her soil; and wo be to the man or men that under- |; 
takes to resist that act of justice. i 

Some southern gentlemen complain that we are | 
excluding them by refusing to authorize slavery |! 
in the Mexican territory. Is itso? Have they |! 
any less rights than other people? On the other i 
hand, if slavery gocs there, does it not exclude the ij 
freemen of the North? Does it not degrade labor? | 
Is it not accompanied by the pistol and the bowie- |; 
knife? Would the plague more effectually exclude f 
northern men? They want it for slaves, because | 


| balance of power in the Confederacy so as to give us control 
| over the operations of the Government in all time to come. 


| this nation, of two-thirds of the freemen of the | 


| office, as well as the legislation of the country. 1 
i has rejected men who had given opinions, as judi- 


Slaves are property—they are also persons. They 
are constituents—mute and powerless for them- | 
selves, itis truc, but the representative is not mute. || 


Mr. Chairman, I came here to protest against a | 
sacrifice of the North—against her being betrayed, :: 
and surrendered, to the tender mercies of those |i 
who have governed her too long already. 

Sir, the remark of the honorable member from 
Virginia: (Mr. Lzaxr] about scurvy politicians, 
is of such a character as to render it undeserving | 
ofan answer. I will not allow myself to attempt 
an answer. I mightindulge in expressions strong 
er than I ought on this floor. | 

One gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. C.J. | 
Incrrsout] had told the House that the Wilmot i 
proviso did not rise to the dignity of a principle; | 
it was only a sentiment; that it was not an Ame 
rican ‘sentiment,’ but was brought here from a 
foreign country. I would have been glad to pro- 
pound this question to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, [Mr. C. J. Incrsot,] if he was present: 
Whence does this sentiment come? 


P . : H 
where slavery exjsts, the slave-power prevails. | 
{ 


i t I would be |} 
glad to know of him whether it came from France? | 


And if from France, at about what time? But |! 
inasmuch as the gentleman is not present, we | 
cannot have the benefit of his historical knowl- | 
edge. | 

Sir, I have already said that in the Convention 
which framed the Constitution, the great object of 1 
the South was, what it is now, to secure the as- 1 
cendency in the Government. That was the great ii 


p : + * A x 
end and aim*then. -Tt is the great object of their | 


i 
d 
l 
| 


'SPEECHOF MR.J.B.BOWLIN, 


i for vigorously prosecuting the war, and maintain- 


nbiti : i |; But hë did bow to the sacred principles of honor, | 
ambition now. And permit me to say, without that |) justice, and patriotism; and he would scorn him- | 


object they would care no more for the existente 
of slavery than we of the North do. I have an ex- 
tract from the Charleston Courier, in which is pro- 
claimed the true object. It is this: 

« Every battle fought in Mexico, and every dollar spent 
there, but insures the acquisition of territory which must 


widen the field of southern enterprise and power in the 
future. And the final result, will be to rcadjust the whole 


If the South be but true to themselves, the day of our de- 
pression «nd suffering is gone, and gone forever. » : | 

And I say to the North, if they yield upon this 
question now, no matter whether it were under j 
threats or otherwise, the power of the majority of 


country, is gone, and gone forever. The power of | 
the Senate is the Government of this Union. It} 
controls and regulates treaties, appointments to. 
It 


cial officers, that State laws, regulating the mode of | 
trying the fact of whether a man was a slave or 
free, was constitutional. It marks and rejects such 
men, although they may stand first in this nation 
in their qualifications for the bench. 

Gir, 1 have endeavored to show the dangers | 
which threaten us from the triumph of the slave 
power; the injustice to the North; to the new ter- 
ritory and its people; the outrage we should com- 
mit upon the enlightened and Christian feeling of | 
the world, by permitting slavery to plantits cloven 
foot upon the free territory of Mexico. Sir, these 
things are all calculated to arouse the feelings of | 
every northern man—to excite in him that firm re- | 
solve which knows no fear, and which can look 
danger out of countenance. Having the power to fi 
protect our own interests—to do ourselves justice 
—to exercise a wholesome influence over the 
affairs of the Government—we have permitted 
others to control and govern us—to wield the | 
power and patronage of the Government for their | 
own advantage—and have waited patiently for 

altry favors, which are always bestowed grudg- 
ingly and parsimoniously, and which are used 
to control and manage-us. Is there a man from 
the North so degraded, or so traitorous, as to sup- 
port this scheme of revolution? We shall see. 
Sooner than give any vote which should thus be- 
tray the free States—thus surrender them bound 
and manacled to the South, to be governed and 
managed as they would be, I would see the Mexi- 
can territory ingalphed in the ocean, When the 
time comes that we are called upon to record our | 
votes on this question, if there are recreants, they | 
will be compelled to make up the record of their | 
own degradation and infamy. I leave them as 
they stand here, responsible to an outraged and 
betrayed constituency. f 

In conclusion, I remark, that the extension of | 
the political power of slavery has ceased. The 
North wills it. Whatever may be done here now, | 
no more slave States out of the limits of Texas |; 
will be admitted into this Union. Whatever we | 
take from Mexico will be dedicated to the use of | 
freemen for the employment of free labor. Itis | 
fixed. j 

| 


| 
H 


REVENUE TO SUSTAIN THE WAR. 


OF MISSOURI, 
Ix rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 27, 1847. 
On a Bill to Increase the Revenue derivable from ' 


| 

| 
duties on Imports; also, from the sales of the | 
Public Lands, [graduating and reducing them,] to | 
aid in the prosecution of the war with Mexico. i 
| 

i 

| 


Mr. BOWLIN rose and said: 
Mr. Cuainman: The bill under consideration |; 


comes before usas a revenue measure, recommended | 
by the Executive, as necessary to furnish means 


| 
ing the honor. and credit of the country; and as 
such, were there no other considerations, should || 
have his warm and undivided support. He bowed | 
to no Executive will, merely because it was the 
mandate of the President; such conduct was not to | 
bė found in the catalogue of Democratic principles. | 


| Support. 


| country in this conflict. 
; found in the press. 


self if he felt that he could be capable, for an in- 
stant, of contributing, directly or indirectly, to place 
the country in a state of war, throwing the high 
responsibility of conducting that war to a glorious 
termination upon the Executive, and then with- 
holding from him the means necessary to its ac- 
complishment. By such a course, gentlemen might 
temporarily embarrass the Executive, and cripple 
the energies of the Government, but it could only 
be temporarily, for the people, penetrating the thin 
veil that covered up such a design, would soon rise 
in their might, and rebuke its authors, and throw 
around the President the protecting shield of their 
eonfidence. 

The war exists, declared so to be, by the almost 
unanimous vote of this House; our armies had 
been placed in the field, and it was too late now, 
when the Executive called for means of supporting 


| that war, for gentlemen to oppose granting them, 


and console themselves with the parrot cry, “that 
it is the President’s war,” and flatter themselves 
that they were deceiving the people, because they 


| were deceiving themselves and keeping up their 


own courage by such a clamor. © But this parrot 
ery will not avail them in the hour of trial; because 
it was, in fact, not true, and falsehood never 


| sustained a cause: and the record of the vote of 


this House, declaring the existence and justness 
of the war, would rise, like Banquo’s ghost, to con- 
found and unnerve them before the people. It was 
the people’s war, declared solemnly to be so by 
their representatives; and when those representa- 
tives abandoned its glorious prosecution, upon pre- 
tenses falsified by their own vote upon the record, 


| the people would take it up with an energy and 


patriotic ardor that would teach their pretended 
advocates here that they, at least, have not yet 
learned to weigh national honor and national glory 
in the balance, against a few dimes of additional 
taxes! The pretence that the people are opposed 
to being taxed, in everything necessary to raise 
funds in support of the present struggle, is a li- 


| bel upon their patriotism and, their generosity. 
Politicians might, and did sometimes, practise 


strange tricks if the sacred name of the people, 
which they would blush to acknowledge before 
the assembled masses. * But he meant to let the 
people speak for themselves, through their deeds 


j worth more than words, as to their opinions 


of the existing war and the national obligation of 
proseċuling it with vigor, and their willingness, to 

ear all reasonable. burdens for its support. We 
had been told, again and again, that the people 
were against this war, and were unwilling to be 
taxed in favorite articles of consumption for its 
This kind of bold assumption, at the 
expense of the patriotism of the people, was very 
easily trumpeted forth in these halls, but he called 
for the proof to sustain it. Where is the proof to 
sustain this aspersion upon their patriotic devo- 
tion to their country? Was it found in the public 
press, the representative to some extent, of the 
beatings of the national pulse? No; the press, the 
co-laborer with the people in the propagation of 
the principles of civil liberty, comes freighted to 
them from every quarter of the Union with patri- 
ctic appeals to pour forth the national energies, 
until our triumphant victories should be crowned 
with a lasting peace. Even the party Whig press 
of the country, where it has to reflect the pure 
and unadulterated sentiments of the masses of all 
parties, could not be drilled into the blind service 
of the Opposition upon that floor—even they are 
driven by the irresistible force of public opinion, if 
not from higher motives, to take the side of their 
Then the proof was not 
Was it in the gallant and 
patriotic demonstrations which the people gave in 
offering up themselves upon the altar of their coun- 


i| try, in proportions tenfold greater than the demand? 
i Was it found in this demonstration of patriotic 
| ardor, of which history furnishes no parallel? We 
! call for a thousand men to take the field, and the 
i call is echoed back sy ten thousand voices, anx- 


iously seeking to be chosen for the post of danger 
as the post of fame... Was it here that gentlemen 
found proof of the unpopularity of the war? If so, 
he could only say, that in politics, they had a. 
strange way of drawing deductions from the prem- 
ises, Then it was not, he assumed, in these 
demonstrations that they found the proof of its 


1 unpopularity. And he would ask, not captiously,. 
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but frankly and candidly, of gentlemen, where 
they derived their conclusions from, that .the 
people were unwilling to be taxed, even in their 
tea and coffee, in support of their country in 
the present crisis? - Was it to be found in the un- 
necessary but unprecedented liberality displayed 
by the people in making private contributions 
everywhere gratuitously to the volunteers who 
enter the service of their country? . We have be- 
held these patriotic demonstrations from Maine to 
Louisiana—everywhere where troops were raised 
for the service. No sooner had a company orga- 
nized itself than the community around simulta- 
neously poured forth upon them the most liberal 
contributions from their private stores of every- 
thing needed for their comfort. . Were these the 
demonstrations of that niggardly spirit which 
would refuse to be taxed to raise funds in support 
of the war? There is not an old woman in the 
land who would not regard it asa libel upon her 
patriotism to say she would refuse to be taxed 
. even in her most delicious beverage to support this 
war. It was not the people, who, looking alone 
to their country, her honor, and her true glory, 
regardless whose particular star might be in the 
ascendant, who raised these objections but the 
politicians, who, blinded by partisan zeal, and seek- 
ing to elevate themselves through some favorite 
chief, must strive to strike down the Executive, 
even at the- expense of their country’s honor. 
This was the source, and the only source, whence 
sprung these demonstrations of opposition to the 
war, and the raising of means to carry it on. 
And the people whose names were constantly in- 
voked in support of this unholy crusade against 
the war, would in their own way and at the proper 
time, repel the vile calumny, and teach its propa- 
gaters, that their names could not be interposed as 
a Shield to protect the assailants of their own 
country. 

It had been boldly asserted here that the people 
would not submit to a war tax on tea and coffee; 
and indeed, in effect, voted in this House, as an 
avowal of public sentiment. Conscious of the 
necessity, and in anticipation of the call from the 
Executive for such means, the honorable gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Wenrwortn] had thrust 
forth his resolution under the gag, enforced by the 
Whigs and a few Democrats, declaring that it was 
inexpedient to tax tea and cofice. That declara- 
tion, thus timed, in view of the circumstances, 
amounted to nothing more nor less than an indirect 
avowal that they would not tax tea and coffee to 
support the war, To that assertion, repeatedly 
made, and to that vote, what had been the response 
of the people? Where were we to look for the 
evidences of their approval? Time enough had 
elapsed, since the vote of that House upon the 
subject, for every possible demonstration of aproval 
to come rolling back upon us. Where were they? 
he again asked. Anticipating the necessities of 
the country, which-would compel the President to 
ask for this additional resource for the war, politi- 
cians here had sought to head the Administration, 
by declaring in a solemn vote, in the name of and 
for the people, that they would submit to no such 
tax. They had assumed to be the peculiar and 
favorite confidents of the public will. That vote 
had gone forth long since, had been spread from 
one end of the Confederacy to the other, and he 
now called upon gentlemen to make good their 


assertion, by those demonstrations of public opin-. 


ion which cannot be mistaken. | Feeling a deep 
interest in a question that seemed to strike so fatal 
a blow upon the resources of the country involved 
in a foreign war, he had watched anxiously, and 
he thanked God, in vain, for those demonstrations 
of opinion, which were to sustain the Sir Oracle 
dictum of this House that the people would not be 
taxed to sustain the honor of their country. Sir, 
the people had nothing to do with this question. 
It was an avowal of sentiment on their behalf and 
in their name, never demanded of them in advance, 
nor sanctioned by them since. Had this declara- 
tion,. thus unceremoniously and inauspiciously 
thrust forth, touched but one chord of the publie 
sentiment, aroused one pulsation of the public 
heart, we should long since have had a response, 
through legislative halls and public meetings, the 
import of which could not have been mistaken. But 
we have looked in vain for such demonstrations. 
They are nowhere to be found;and why? Because 


the doctine did not reflect the popular will; the peo- 


| articles,rendered so upon principles ofsound policy, | 


ple contemplated the unpatriotic sentiment with 
mortification and shame, and the effort to arouse 
them in such a cause fell like lead upon the publie 
ear. This effort to arouse public opinion, and ut- 


ter failure to accomplish it, is susceptible of but one |; 


conclusion; and that is, that the people are wholly 
averse to the doctrine avowed under the sanction 
and authority of their name. In anticipation of 
any requisition from the Executive, this feeler of 
the public pulse was thrown out under the gag, 
silencing all discussion upon the subject, by which 
the people might have been enlightened upon its 
necessity, and their sanction to the resolution in- 
voked; and all without success. Did not this speak 
volumes in condemnation of the resolution? Did 
it not proclaim trumpet-tongued the generous sen- 
timent embraced in the resolution of his colleague, 
[Mr. Sms,] that the people of this country were | 
too patriotic to refuse any necessary tax to support 
our arms? Yes, sir, he would go farther, and say, | 
that if it was demanded by the country, there was 
sufficient patriotism in the people to yield up every- 
thing, even to their blood, to vindicate her honor 
and glory. 

It was sufficient, sir, to show that the people had 
not responded to the unpatriotic avowal made in 


their name, that they would not be taxed in the || 


present emergency in their favorite beverage; but 
he designed to go a little farther, and, if time would 
permit him, overwhelm the projectors of that sen- 
timent. Sir, the people had responded through 
their press, through their legislative halls, through 
their public meetings, by every popular demonstra- | 
tion, by their rallying-shout to these halls, to pros- 
ecute the war with vigor—tax everything necessary | 
to that object. To one instance he would invite the 
attention of the committee, as it was directly in l 


point. When that resolution was introduced by || 


the honorable member from Illinois, a portion of 
his colleagues arrayed themselves against such an | 
avowal, as the sentiment of the people of Hlinois, | 


The honorable gentleman from the southern dis- |! 


trict [Mr. McCrernanp] was peculiarly active in | 
repelling it, as reflecting the sentiments of that | 
State. The issue was thus made up. What has | 


been the response of that patriotic State, through | 
her Legislature? It was on the table there. It had | 


been published in the ‘‘Union.”’ Has that State en- | 


dorsed the assumption, that she would deem it in- 
expedient to tax tea and coffee to meet the crisis? 
No, sir; no. Her response was one that did eter- 
nal credit to the patriotism of that gallant sister of 
the West. She spoke the western sentiment. She 
told Congress to tax anything, everything, for re- 
sources to maintain the honor and glory of our com- 
mon country in her struggles against a foreign foe. 
This was her response; a response that deserves to 
be written in letters of gold. 

But he was not yet done with this celebrated | 
resolution. He had not yet forgotten the manner | 
in which it was sprung upon them—the application | 
of the gag, by the previous question; its sustenance | 
by a drilled majority; and a vote forced, condemna- | 
tory of an anticipated measure of the Administra- 
tion, rendered necessary by the war, and sustained | 
by those who would not boldly and fearlessly de- | 
clare their opposition. Tea and coffee had been free 


whenever the necessities of the country would per- 
mitit, as articles altogether of foreign import, and of |; 
almost universal consumption. No man would go |! 
farther to keep them free, in times of peace and |! 
public prosperity, than he would. Indeed, he be- | 
lieved that was the sentiment of nine-tenths of the |! 
Democratie party. But there was another senti- 
mentof the Democratic party more imperative than |! 
the mere utility of a tax of any kind, and that |! 
was, in every and all emergencies, to support and | 
maintain, at every cost, the honor and dignity of | 
the Confederacy. Then, sir, things occupying this |: 
position, before the Administration had asked this |; 
tax and explained the reasons why it was asked— 
before the country was prepared, by proper infor- 
mation; showing the imperative necessity of a;i 
change in a matter of great national policy—this |) 
resolution was thrust upon them, and under the 


i 
| 
t 


application of the gag, was forced to vote without | 
Such is a brief his- |} 


information or explanation. ) 
tory of this resolution, and the manner in which 
it was forced through the House, to. go to the 
world as an evidence of their enlightened fudgment. 


But thid atiempe to forestall lavesientioa: bn 
| its rebuke before the people. . Their.very:sile 


a withering condemnation. of. the: whole affair. 
That this resolution was nut designed. to. cripple 
impair the 
Gy 


the energies of the Administration: and 
credit of the Government, he was bound to beli 
as it originated with an avowed. friend of the Ad: 
ministration; but that the Whigs who. violently. 
oppose the prosecution of this. war, as unholy, un- 
righteous, and unjust, fully understood that to be the 
effect of it, he was just as. impératively compelled 
to believe. . He, would not so far insult their intel- 
ligence as to suppose for a moment that they did; 
not understand the effect of their vote, and that it 
was not strengthening: the Administration, for he 
successful prosecution of the war, when. théey:ral- 
lied “so harmoniously for free tea and coffee., From. 
this vote, the inference might. legitimately,.be 
drawn, that they are for taxes upon tea and coffee, 
| when the country is at peace, and has no extraor- 
| dinary demands upon the treasury, but when the 
| country is involved in a harassing war, and re- 
| quiring every resource to prosecute. it vigorously, 
| then they are against it. They are, then, not averse 
i to the tax, but to the additional. supplies. it would 
| furnish in time of need. The Democratic doctrine 
is just the reverse; they were for free tea and cof- 
fee in time of peace and a full treasury, but would 
cheerfully tax it, and pay it, whenever it is required, 
to vindjcate the honor of the country.., This. w, 
the true distinction between the two. parties ù 
this subject as illustrated by past and present his- 
tory, and upon that distinction he for one was. 
prepared to go before the country. „Eyen the pre~. 
| judices of the old ladies of the country, in. support. 
of their favorite beverage, had been appealed to, 
in the effort to get op a spirit of disapprobation 
upon this subject in the country; and jt redounds 
to their glory, that the appeal was made in. vain, 
Sir, the gentleman who took that appeal, knew 
| but litte of the patriotic fire that burns in the 
breast of the American ladies. They against their 
country for a farthing tax! No, never, while one 
i drop of the blood of their revolutionary matrong 
circulated in their veins. The man who would 
| make such a charge in their presence would be 
| immolated, for such a calumny upon their patriot- 
| ism, with their “ bare bodkins.”” Chen eis 
Having said thus much upon the tea and coffee. 
resolutions, their effects, objects, and designs, he. 
would next call the attention of the House. to the 
bill itself, which proposes an increase of revenue, 
by laying additional duties on certain imports and 
graduating the price of the public lands; it pro-. 
| posed, in brief, to lay a duty of 25 per cent. upon 
tea and coffee, an additional duty of 10 per cent, 
upon loaf and other refined sugars, an additional 
duty of 10 per cent. upon a variety of classes of 
iron, 5 per cent. upon certain fine cotton fabrics, 
and then to graduate the public lands: reducing 
those in market between ten and fifteen years, to 
one dollar; between fifteen and twenty-five, to sev- 
enty-five cents; over twenty-five years, to. fifty 
cents per acre. This is the substance of the bill; 
the principles of which come’ recommended to us 
from the President, as a means of increasing the 
revenue. The necessity of increased resources 


| Was apparent to all, unless we were prepared to 


abandon the war, and stand disgraced in the eyes 
of the civilized world. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, whose position enabled him to judge accu- 
ately upon the subject, was. called upon by the 
Senate for information in regard to increasing the 
revenue. This bill, as he understood it, embraced 
the principles and items which he had designated, 
as necessary to accomplish that object. The Sec- 
retary had pointed out the articles that would-bear - 
taxation—an increase of duty with increase of rev- 
enue—and also the adoption of a principle in rela~ 
tion to the public lands that would enhance the 
revenues from that source;.so. that the principles 
of this bill came endorsed. to us, with all the lights 
that experience could throw aroundit. But before 
he proceeded to investigate its principles, particu- 
larly the last- clause .of it, to which he desired 
paying some special attention, he would pause to 
| Notice an assault, made upon this bill, commensu- 
i rate with its appearance in this House, oe 
| . Sir, there isan idea prevailing to a considerable 
| extent, that the best indirect method of destroying 
la good measure is by calling it bë names. In 
l doing this, a compliment is frequently paid to the 
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Ho. or Reps. 


justice-of ‘the measure, which ought to be more 
highly ‘appreciated because it is not designed, as | 
it is always a tacit acknowledgment, that its prin- 
ciples are: unassailable. They of the West were 
used to that kind of guerilla warfare; for owing to 
the geographical configuration of their country, in 
which everything tends to a common centre, they 
can scarcely originate a measure that does not in- 
terest the whole, and that was quite enough for the 
mad-dog- ery: of log-rolling and omnibus bills. 
These names had ‘become so familiar to western 
ears; that. they had become callous from custom. 
They had had their effect in their day, and had 
kept off the shepherds when the wolf came, but 
the wit in them had become stale, for the want of 
originality. This nicknaming system of political 
warfare had had its day of prosperity, but like all 
perishable things, must yicld to the gnawing tooth 
of time. Its sceptre had departed. These gentle- 
men act upon the principle of the Quaker butcher 
when the dog stole his meat: his first impression 
was to punish him, but his religion predominating 
“over his human passions, he merely retook his 


manly opposition to the whole measure. Let them | 
say by their votes at once that they are opposed to 
the supplies, or that they prefer resorting to loans 
rather than taxation, and not shield themselves 
behind blind prejudices against graduation. j 
Opposition to every species of impost, except 
the restoration of that mammoth of oppression, the 
Whig tariff of 1842, was to þe expected from the 
other side of the House. They had not lost all | 
hope of renewing that system of plundering the 
poor for the benefit of the rich, by ‘which they 
reaped abundant harvests during its existence. But 
for that vain hope, it would be difficult to reconcile | 
their opposition to an increase of duties, with their 
avowed principles. They proclaim it as a part of 
their political crced, that they go for high duties; 
not for the constitutional object of raising revenue, 
however, but for the avo wed object of unauthorized 
protection. The kind of tariff that suits their taste 
is one that permits the ironmonger to impose one 
hundred per cent. upon the laborer who uses the 
log chain, and decorates his own family in gold | 
chains at seven per cent.; or one that permits the 


meat, and addressing the dog, told him: I will not 
kill thee, but I will give thee a bad name; and im- 
mediately set up the shout of ‘*mad-dog,” and death 
from the multitude was the penalty of his offence. 


They would not kill the bill, oh, no; not they; they 
had too much patriotism for that; they would mere- 
ly give it a bad name, and see if it would not in- 
vite others to the execution, while their skirts were 
clear. 

Well, sir, this bill, strange asit may appear, and 
“truth is sometimes stranger than fiction,” the 
poets say, recommended by the President as a rev- 
enue measure, reported by the Committee of Ways 
and Means to increase the war fund, has gotten 
the mad-dog cry upon it. It is called the log-roll- 
ling, omnibus bill. And why? Te supposed be- 
cause there was something in it in which the 
‘West took a deep interest. He could see no other 
cause. It was strictly a revenue bill, designed to 
increase the resources of the Government during 
the war; but it had the graduating principle in it, 
and that was enough. He flattered himself, how- 
ever, that the chairman of the committee would do 
the justice to the patriotism of the West to say, 
no such measure was necessary to secure their 
votes in any and every laudable means of raising 
money to support the war. Te thanked God they 
needed no such stimulants to induce them to per- 
form their duty to their country in all emergen- 
cies. But amidst the disgust which every man 
must feel, to hear such soubriquets applied to a 
revenue bill from the Committee of Ways and 
Means, there is one consolation in the fact, that 
the chairman, knowing the falsity of the charge, 
would be able to appreciate such attacks when | 
made upon them hereafter. They should, at least, 
for the future, claim his sympathy, which he fear- 
ed they had not heretofore so fully enjoyed. But, 
now their fortunes were cast in the same boat, 
they must row together. And as an offset to that 
clamor, he would assure the chairman, by way of 
consolation, that the time was near at hand when 
he would not be ashamed to have his name even 
in mockery associated with graduation. Yes, sir, 
the time was at hand when the originator [Colonel 
Benron] of this system of disposing of the pub- 
lie domain, would, from that deed alone, reap a 
rich harvest of glory, more imperishable than 
monumental brass. His name and his deed would 
live in the hearts of those who are marked by the 
finger of Deity, as the destined preservers and per- 
petuators of the principles of this great Republic. 

But, sir, what did this bill, this attempted 
to be misnamed bill, propose? Simply an addi- 
tional increase of duties upon such articles as 
would bear it, and a system in relation to the pub- 
lic lands that would mutually enhance the revenues 
from those various sources. Every subject em- 
braced in it is the subject of revenue; and yet, 
because several subjects of revenue were embraced 
in the same bill, it must, forsooth, be a monster 
of corruption. To the Whigs he had nothing to 
say; he took it for granted that they were opposed 
to everything going to maintain the honor and 
glory of our arms under a Democratic Administra- 
tion; butto Democrats, who sought this indirect 
method of bringing the measure into disrepute, he 
would say, that they would display much higher 
qualities, both of mind. and heart, by an open, 


lords of the loom to impose one hundred and fifty 

per cent. upon the coarse habit that clothes his | 
female operatives, while he decorates the females 

of his own household with articles paying a duty 

of thirty percent. These are the kind of tariffs 

they go for, that impose the burdens of govern- 

ment upon the poor, and confer its blessings upon 

the rich. These are Whig ideas of equalizing the 

burdens and blessings of government. 

The first item upon which it was proposed to | 
increase the duties in the bill was loaf and other 
refined sugars, which were now paying a duty of 
30 per cent., and were proposed to be increased to | 
40 per cent. The same articles, under the tariff | 


to 92 per cent. How a party could support and | 
advocate the latter, and then refuse to vote for the ! 
increase proposed in this bill, with any expecta- 
tion of maintaining their character for consistency, | 
he was at a loss to discover. | 
Thenext article in the catalogue was coal, Itnow 
bore a duty of 30 per cent.; it was proposed to add | 
ten, increasing it to 40 per cent. Under the Whig 
tariff of 1842, the same article paid a duty of $1 75 
per ton, equal to 69 per cent. ad valorem. Those 
who could stand sixty-nine, should not flinch at 
forty per cent. 


of 1842, paid a duty of G cents per pound, equal H 


‘he next articles in the list were several varie- 
ties of iron, manufactured and unmanufactured, 
all of which were now paying a duty of 30 per 
cent. ad valorem—proposed increase to 40 per cent. 
The following were the items, and the duties they 
paid, under the Whig tariff of 1842: 

« Bar iron made by rolling, $25 per ton, equal to 75.22 per 
cent. 

Pigiron, 49 per ton, equal to 48.93 per cent. 

Round iron, as brazier’s rods, 3-16 to 10-16 of an inch diam- 
eter inclusive, 2} cents per pound, equal to 56.10 percent. | 

Nail and spike rods, slit, rolled, or hammered, 23 cents per | 
pound, equal to 98.99 per cent. | 

Sheet iron, (except taggers,) 2; cents per pound, or 60.20 | 
per cent. 

Hoop iron, 2} cents per pound, equal to 115.98 per cent. 

Band or seroll iron, 24 cents per pound, cqual to 70.47 per 
cent. 

Casementrods, slit, rolled, or hammered, 25 ceuts per pound, 
equat to 70.47 per cent. 

Wood screws of iron, 12 cents per pound, equal to 60.76 per 
cent. | 

Spikes, cut or wrought, 3 cents per pound, equal to 168.14 | 
per cent. ad valorem.”? 


Making a general average of 822 per cent. ad va- 
lorem. The party that could advocate such a sys- 
tem of duties, and undertake to reconcile them with 
sound principles of political economy and equal 
rights, would hardly be electrified at the idea of im- 
posing a uniform duty of 40 per cent. upon the same 
articles as a war measure. One thing the Whigs 
would not certainly deny in view of their own 
tariff, and that was, that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury was right in the assumption, that the increased 
duty proposed would increase the revenue. The | 
game views might be presented of the white and | 
red lead, and the cotton fabrics specified in the bill; | 
but the foregoing were sufficient for the purpose of 
showing Whig consistency in opposing the meas- | 


incréase the revenue, and were therefore within | 
that standard, 

Then the question was narrowed down to a 
ehoice between taxation and debt—between meet- 


ing the increased expenses of the war, by laying 


ure, and that the additional duties demanded would || 


equal and just burdens upon themselves, or cra- 
venly shrinking from them, and throwing the bur- 
dens of their own acts upon posterity. . He, for 
one, was against national debts, so far as. the 
could be avoided; they were, at the best, but the 
nucleus of a system of banking; with all its frauds 
and corruptions. He was no disciple of that doc- 
trine, that “national debts were national blessings.” 
They might be stays to support a corrupt and tot- 
tering throne, and in that view might be a blessing 
to tyrants and despots; but our glorious republican 
institutions could have no affinities with such doc- 
trines: their stays and supports were found in the 
patriotism of the people. Debt affected nations 
just as it affected individuals—crippling their en- 
ergies and blighting their prosperity; and in the 
end, when the amount excelled all means of liquida- 
tion, followed by loss of character. He was against 
the system of quack remedies, and putting off the 
evil day; and was for collecting and paying as they 
go, at least as far as it was in their power. If gen- 
tlemen would nerve themselves to the subsidies, 
there could be no difficulty. The nation was rich 
in resources; the people were patriotically anxious 
to employ them in vindicating the national honor; 
and between taxes and debt, they preferred the 
former. ; 

-But the main point to which he desired to call 
the particular attention of the committee, was that 
provision of the bill which contained the gradua- 
tion principle. For though it was a matter in 
which the West felt a deep and abiding interest 
for its local effects upon their prosperity, yet it 
was none the less a national matter, involving 
principles of revenue. Ithad come to them recom- 
mended by the Secretary of the Treasury asa rev- 
enue measure, endorsed and recommended by the 
President, and sanctioned by experience as a rev- 
enue measure—endorsed by the sound judgment 
of every man who had taken the trouble to inves- 
tigate the subject; yet because the West were in- 
terested in it, it must, forsooth , be some mysterious 
scheme for plundering the Confederacy of the pub- 
lic lands. ‘These opinions were assumed in utter 
blindness of the effect of the system, as he trusted 
he would be able to demonstrate. But he desired 
gentlemen distinctly to understand his position on 
this subject: that though he supported it as a rev- 
enue measure, from a firm conviction that it would 
largely increase it, yet that was not the quality in 
iit which most warmly recommended it to his ap- 
proval. Its sound policy in enlarging the circle of 
| Independent landholders and putting it in the reach 
j of every man to find a permanent home upon his. 
own soil, and its justice in grading the price to the 
quality, were principles that rendered it much 
i dearer to him than its mere revenue quality. As 
a revenue measure it might change, and probabl 
! would change, with the varying condition of the 
treasury that called it into existence; but, as a sys- 
tem, founded in immutable principles of right and 


i| justice, once begun, its progress was onward and 


perpetual. Its beneficial results would so rapidly 
| develop its entire utility, both as to revenue and 
i sound national policy, that he confidently believed 
that no statesman would for a moment contem- 
plate returning to the old system. 


of the principles involved in the bill, he desired to 


| 
But before he proceeded to a closer investigation 
{ 


i call the attention of the committee to one provision 


of the bill which should be amended: he alluded 
to the limitation of the graduation principle. The 
bill provides that it is to take effect on the first of 
May, 1847, and to continue during the war and six 
months thereafter. The effect of this provision, 
fixing so uncertain a limitation upon the operation 


i of the bill, would be to destroy confidence in the 


measure, and could produce no good results. No 
man, he presumed, who voted for this bill, and ad- 
vanced the standard of the liberal principles con- 
tained in it, ever contemplated turning back to an 
exploded system, and hence it was useless. Such 
was his abiding confidence in the success of the 
experiment, that he had but little apprehension of 
its being effected by limitations. He therefore re- 
garded it, in that aspect, as a useless appendage. 
But there was something in the very idea of such 
limitations that was calculated to destroy the pub- 
lic confidence as to the permanency of the system, 
and ke hoped it would be stricken out. The 
amount of public lands which by this bill would 
be brought under the graduation principle would 
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in all probability be exhausted long before the 
limitation applied; but whether or not, he thought 
it would be sound policy to risk the reduction on 
that much without restrictions as to. time, in order 
to give the operation of this principle a fair test. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in his finance 
report, where he most ably vindicates the gradua- 
tion system as a revenue measure, opens that 
branch of the argument with the following beau- 
tiful picture of its probable consequences. He 
says: 


__ “ln connexion with the finances, the suggestions made 
in my last annual report in regard to the reduction and 
graduation of the prices of the public lands in favor of settlers 
and cultivators are again respectfully submitted to the con- 
sideration of Congress, as a certain means of augmenting 
the revenue. The public lands now subject to sale at pri- 


vate entry exceed one hundred and forty millions of acres, | 


a vast portion of which, long in market, is wholly unsaleable 
at existing rates, but would, if reduced and graduated, find 
» many purchasers at lower rates. The sales in the Chickasaw 
cession, in the States of Alabama, Mississippi, and Tennes- 
see, establish the fact, that the application of the principle 
of reduction and graduation rapidly augments the procecds 
of the sales. ‘The addition to the wealth of the nation in 
the augmented value of these lands, as well as the crops 
that have been already raised upon them, cannot be Jess 
than thirty millions of dollars. This district having been 
sold for the benefit of the Chickasaws, is the only one of the 


land districts in the new States to which the principte of | 


reduction and graduation has been applied; and the result 
has proved the beneficial effects of this great measure, both 
as a means of augmenting the revenue and increasing the 
public welfare.” 


And again, in another part of his able report, he 
not only reiterates the assertion that the operation 
of the graduation principle would increase the rev- 
enue, but follows it up with an estimate of the 
probable amount, from a half to one million of dol- 
lars, as the increased income. He again says: 

“Ifa graduation bill, in the form in which it passed the 
Senate on its return from the House, during the last session, 
should become a law, it would increase the revenue from 
the public lands from half a million to a million of dollars 
per annum ; and if adopted, together with the proposed duty 


on tea and coffee, the loan might be safely reduced to eigh- 
teen millions of dollars. If, however, the principle of grad- 


uation applied to the Chickasaw cession were adopted as | 


regards all the publiclands, it would increase for many years 

the revenue from that source, as proved by the data present- 

ed in the table before referred to, several millions of dollars 
- per annum.” 

These, sir, were the views of the able Secretary 
of the Treasury, whose peculiar province it was 
to look to the finances of the country. It was not 
only the opinion of a statesman high in the confi- 
dence of his country, but the official avowal of the 
oficer, whose position enabled him to survey the 
whole ground. It was not merely an opinion 
based upon abstract principles of political science, 
but one fortified and sustained by facts and figures 
derived from actual experience. He had here told 
them, in language not to be mistaken, that the 
lands long in market would not sell at existing 
prices; that upon a reduction they would, and in- 
vited their attention to a precedent that sustained 
him fally. He had here further told them that 
the effect would be an increase of revenue from a 
half to a million of dollars—a small estimate, com- 

red with the results produced’ from the sale of 
the Chickasaw cession, to which he had so sue- 
cessfully referred to sustain his position. 

The advocates of the graduation system have 
had, heretofore, to discuss it upon mere principles 
of political science, without the lights of actual 
experience, and rely upon reason and justice alone 
to support their cause. But he now congratulated 
the friends of the measure with the assurance that 
its principles had been tested by a system of re- 
duction five times as rapid as that contemplated in 
this bill, and with the most glorious results. The 
Chickasaw cession, alluded to by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, was brought into market for the ben- 
efit of the Indians upon the principle of reduction 
and graduation, and the terms on which it was sold 
was, for the first year, $1 25; for the second year 
$1; for the third year 50 cents; for the fourth year 
twelve anda half cents. The amount thus brought 
into market was 4,316,920 acres, or nearly seven 
thousand square miles—an amount of territory 
larger than some of the States of this Union. The 
aggregate sales often years under this rapid standard. 
of graduation was 3,631,309 acres; purchase money 

3,254,449; general average price 88 2-5 cents. 
ere they beheld, in the short space of ten years, 
nearly the whole tract sold, and at a fair and liberal 
average price. Now, he called upon gentlemen to 
contrast this rapid sale with the sales under the old 


system, and see whether the balance is not,evenina 
naked money point of view, largely in favor of the 
graduation system. The sales of this cession aver- 
aged about ten per cent. perannum upon the gross 
amount. They had in market, surveyed and ready 
for entry, under the old system, about one bundred 
and forty millions of acres. Out of this, the an- 
nual average sales did not exceed three millions of 
dollars, or about two per cent. upon the aggregate 
amount; showing a difference of from two to ten 
per cent. uport sales under the different systems. 
Here were the facts in figures that would not lie. 
Under the present system, at similar rates, it would 
have taken fifty years to dispose of the Chickasaw 
cession. Let any gentleman enter. into a calcula- 
tion upon this basis of the effect of the system 
upon the revenue, and if he was in favor of deriving 
the largest revenue from that source, he would come 
out of the investigation an advocate of the system. 
But he would give the results in an extract from a 
letter of the acting Commissioner of the General | 
Land Office, (Mr. Piper,) who had made these | 
calculations from established facts; and let gentle- 
men see the mighty probable effects. He says: 

é In answer to the 8th inguiry, as to whether or not any 
land district, counting Joss of interest at six per cent., has | 
realized so large a net sum of money, I have to state that, 
taking as a test the aggregate sales of the land districts in the 
State of Hlinois, after deducting the loss of interest at six 
per cent. per annum, they have not produced such a large 
sum of money ; and that, on a comparison instituted between 
the Chickasaw sales up to 3vth June, 1845, and those of the 
entire public domain, so far as the same has been in market 
up to that date, and computing interest at six per cent. per 
annum on the estimated average of extra time required for 
the sale of an equal quantity under the present system, it 
appears that the gain of the graduating system would amount, 
in the whole public domain, to upwards of sixty millions of 
dollars.” 

No evidence could be more conclusive. Here 
was a test of the two systems, fairly tried, and the 
result not only conclusive as a measure of revenue, 
but triumphantly victorious in favor of the grad- 
uation system. With these lights before them, | 
| who was prepared to controvert the system as a || 
revenue measure? It was no longer a new and 
unexplored system about which gentlemen might | 
speculate in the most extravagant manner; but a | 
tried one, one upon which they had brought to | 

bear the lights of a partial experience, with the | 
most triumphant success. i 

But the people of the West were endeared to the 
principle of graduation from nobler and higher con- į 
siderations than its mere influence upon the rev- | 
enue. Its effects upon the revenue drawing a large | 
amount from that source, would necessarily create | 
a temporary embarrassment; but they looked be- | 
yond the present, to that period when, in conso- 
nance to its just principles, the forests would be | 
subdued, and the millions of uncultivated acres 
would be yielding up rich and abundant harvests; 
to that period when the lands brought into culti- 
vation would contribute to the support of the 
States in which they laid, and be disseminated 
amongst the people, until every citizen would be 
„a land proprietor and owner of the farm which his 
labor beautified and adorned. They were for it, 
because it was right and just to the States that the ! 
soil of their territories should contribute to their |: 
support. They were for it, because it was but 
just to the citizen, that the price should bear some }| 
adequate proportion to the value of the land, and | 
not bya Prosrustus-bed rule, fixing as equal that 
which the laws of nature had diversified into every į 
species of inequality. They were for it, because | 
its policy looked to the enlargement of the num- || 
ber of independent proprietors of the soil; but | 
above all, they were for it, because its direct ten- 
dency was to bring millions of waste lands into 
speedy cultivation, largely increasing the produc- 
tive resources of the country, and adding to the 
stock of national wealth and national prosperity. 
These were among the reasons of the endearment 
of the West to this measure. Time would not 
allow him to dwell on them, and illustrate their 
bearings upon the question, but the bare statement 
of them carried convictions of their soundness and |! 
truth. 

If gentlemen resisted this measure with any | 
hope of checking the progress to political power | 
in the great West by preserving fetters upon their 
rapid advance to wealth and prosperity, he could | 
only tell them, that they were rolling, like Sisyphus, | 


the incessantly-returning rock. It was a hopeless 


effort. More than half a-century-ago, when the 


ioneers’ column first advanced into: the. great vale. 


ey, its glorious destiny- was written inthe book of 
fate, never to be erased. 
wing in the sunny South, and thé other ‘restin 

on the frozen regions of the North, had. move 

compactly some eight hundred miles: across the 
great plain, scattering in their march the blessings 
of an enlightened civilization. In front, they. have 
constanly encountered, and were encountering, the 


That:column, with one. 


dense forests, and the wide-spread solitary prairies; 


in their rear, they left behind a thriving. popula- 
tion, well-cultivated farms, flourishing towns and 
villages, and magnificent cities: _ It has. been 


manifestly the policy of this Government, to hold, 


in check that spirit of emigration—to fetter the 
onward course of that breathing column. This has 
been manifested, in a constant adherence toia land 
system which was at war with the laws of natures 
attempting to equalize that which she had wisely 
diversified into every grade of equality. It was 
also manifested, in placing a cordon, not of military 
posts, hut of savage tribes, along the line of the 
frontier settlements. Both, however, had failed to 
accomplish the object. By their energy, they had 
overcome the evils of the former; and by their da- 
ring enterprise, they had swept beyond your savage 
border into Oregon and California. Their destiny 
was onward,and no policy could resist or check it. 
The day the pioneer column passed the barrier of 
the Alleghanies, the star of empire arose in the 
West; to set only with the-final’ consummation of 
all earthly things. : : 
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RIVERS AND HARBORS. 
SPEECH OF MR. C. W. CATHCART, 


OF INDIANA, 


In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 4, 1847. 


| In favor of appropriations for Rivers and Har- 


bors, delivered in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union. 


Mr. CATHCART said: 
Mr. Cuarrmax: The Committee of the Whole 


on the state of the Union seems wisely designed 
to give the largest liberty of debate. is House 


is the grand inquest of the nation, and, while-we. 


are in committee, the usage has. been; from: the: 
foundation of the Government, to discuss all ‘those 
topics which may, for the time being, engross. our 
attention as Representatives of a free people; and 
to do this, too, less trammelled by technical rules 
than the practice in the House would permit. 

I wish to avail myself of this privilege; but while 
in doing so 1 may refer to a bill not now before 
this committee, yet, as my remarks upon that 
measure will have a direct and intimate bearing 
upon a bill referred to us a few days since upon the 
motion of the chairman of the Committee on Com- 


| merce, I trust I may not be considered as trespass- 
i ing upon the indulgence of the committee. 


I therefore seize the first occasion which. has | 
presented itself, to submit such remarks as may 
occur to me, in hopes that they may be dispassion- 
ately considered, and be allowed such weight as 
the importance of the great interest alluded to may 
demand, rather than be measured by the imperfect 
manner in which I shall be enabled to present 
them. 

My purpose is to place myself right before the 
country, and particularly before my own constitu- 
ency, upon the subject of the protection of our 
commerce by the appropriation of the- public 
money for the improvement of our navigation, by 
the clearing out of our large rivers, and-the con- 
struction or improvement of harbors upon our 
Lake and Atlantic coast. ee Ta 

‘While I am up, I propose not only to give afew 
of the reasons which should. induce favorable ac- 
tion upon the bill lately referred to this committee, 
but also to vindicate my consistency, as a Demo- 
crat, and an old-fashioned. Jackson Democrat, in 
voting for the harbor and river bill ; vetoed by Pres- 
ident Polk during the last session of Congress. 

While I would be the last to expect the President 
of the United States to approve a bill which he 
deemed “unconstitutional, as I conceive such a 
course on his part would be in viðlation: of. the 
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duty which he owed. to his God, to his country, 

andto himself, yet I an free to admit that I was | 
taken. completely. by surprise. when his veto mes- 
sage was received ia this House. It will be borne 
in mind, that various as were the opinions as to his 
‘probable, course, a very large majority of us ex- 

peéted that he would sign the bill. For myself 1 

did expectit, and: shall give my reasons for having 

come to this.conclusion. 

The.“ previous question,” which was moved 
upon the reception of the veto message, cut off my 
saying.at, that time much of what I shall now sub- 
mit, and especially from iving my reasons for hav- 
ing supposed that the President would not have 
vetoed the bill. . 

In the first place, it was based upon estimates 
sent in by the President with his message; and it 
may be seen, that perhaps no bill of this character 
which has ever been passed by Congress, stuck |; 
closer to the estimates upon which it was framed. | 
I donot mean to say that the President himself 
made these estimates; but that the Secretary of | 
War reported to him, and he sent his report to us, 
without any disclaimer; and, naturally enough, we 
‘inferred, receiving these estimates as we did with- | 
‘out any evidence of his disapproval, that they had 
not his disapprobation. And the only public cx- 
posé which T had seen of Mr. Polk’s opinions upon 
-the subject of internal improvement, and the only 
one which I have heard reference made to, will be 
found in his report during the session of 1830-31. 
I think that no inference was to be drawn from this | 
report of his hostility to the improvements contem- 
plated by the vetoed’ bill, By carefully examining 
the report alluded to, it will be seen that ‘rivers 
and harbors” are not once mentioned throughout 
its entire length. It was made, evidently, to sus- 
‘tain General Jackson’s views upon internal im- | 
provement, was composed in a great measure of 
éxtracts from his messages upon that subject, and 
may, in fact, be said to have been an echo of the 
old Hero’s repeated declarations. 

Candor requires: that I should state here, that 
Mr. Polk, while one of the Representatives from 
Tennessee, though he sustained expenditures for 
light-houses, beacons, and buoys, voted against 
harbor appropriations. This he might well have 


] 
i 
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distinct appropriations; the bill of 1835, which con- 
tained twenty-two; the two bills of 1836, which 
contained eighty-nine ; and the bill of 1837, which 
embraced fifty-nine. aS . 

The aggregate appropriations for rivers and har- 
bors during the Administrations of Jackson and 
Van Buren was $7,885,515; while the sum total of 
appropriations from the foundation of the Gov- 
emment for these purposes down to the com- 
mencement of Jackson’s administration, was only 
$1,038,912; and during Tyler’s administration, 
ohly $1,008,500. 

But I have heard it said on this floor that the vetoed 
bill contained appropriations for harbors at places 
where none were or could exist; and indeed where 
God did not intend them to exist! Now, [trust I 
will not be considered as wanting in respect to the 
gentleman who made this declaration if 1 express 
my doubts as to his having any authority from 
above for his extraordinary assertion. 

It is indeed strange doctrine, that from the fact 
of the non-existence of a natural harbor at any 
point, we are to infér that the fiat of Jehovah has 
gone forth, that none shall be there created by man; 
and I suppose we are to be told that in the creation 
of the Delaware breakwater, wherea firstrate har- 
bor has been made where none existed before, that 
we have been committing: a great crime, warring 
upon the laws of God! As to the impossibility of 
making a harbor at any point mentioned in this 
unfortunate bill, the assertion only proves that 
those who made it are entirely misinformed upon 
this whole subject. 

It is possible to make a harbor wherever bottom 
can be found. 

Mr. Chairman, if further evidence is required to 
prove that this bill was such as had met the ap- 
proval of General Jackson, it may be found in an ar- 


in denouncing our bill and sustaining the veto, 
says, itis “the fact that a bill framed expressly 
|‘ on the principles he (General Jackson) laid down 
“has been vetoed by President Polk. Further- 
more, it so happens that those very appropriations 
in the vetoed bill, which have met with the heaviest 
| denunciations on this floor, were made for the very 
i same points for which General Jackson and Mr. 


done upon grounds of expediency —Tennessce hav- 
ing no harbors to provide for. But as no distinc- 
tion can be drawn, under the provisions of the Con- 
stitution, between appropriations for the ight-house 
system and for harbors, no room was left to infer 
that he had constitutional objections to the latter 
class of appropriations. 

So universal is the opinion that these two classes 
of appropriation stand upon the same footing, so 
far as the Constitution is concerned, that scarce an 
exception can be found, either in this House or out 
of it. The distinction cannot be drawn under the 
clause empowering Congress to regulate commerce; 
and, if drawn at all, must be found under the “ gen- 
eral welfare’’—a caption under which 1 hardly sup- 
pose any Democrat would place it; and if any one 
else should, the train of reasoning by which it would 
be sustained would indeed be wonderfully curious 
The truth is, that it is only by defining the word 
“regulate,” in the eighth section of the first article 
of the Constitution, to mean ‘facilitate,’ (about 
which I shall say more hereafter,) that the power 
to appropriate money to either purpose can be sat- 
isfactorily sustained. 

Looking at the vetoed bill, we find it not more 
comprehensive than similar bills which General 
Jackson had approved. 
items, we find the whole number to be forty-three. 


Of these very items, or rather appropriations for |; 


the very same objects and places, General Jackson 
had approved thirty! Those for which he (Gen- 


eral Jackson) had not approved appropriations, |! 


and those for which he had, may be seen by a table 
which I have in my hand; and I undertake to say, 
and can prove, that those items in this bill, which 


have not the sanction of General Jackson’s ap- |i 


proval, are not a whit more objectionable than those 
which he did approve; and that he did not approve 
every. item in this bill is simply owing to the fact 
that the condition of the country where these points 
are located was not such as to have brought them 
into view-during his time. But though he did not 
approve appiopriatioñs forall the points specified in 
the vetoed WM, he did sanction with his official ap- 
proval the bill of 1834, which contained thirty-two 


Examining the different |) 


Van Buren had sanctioned appropriations. 

Mr. Polk was elected by the grand rally made 
by the old Jackson party; and I am free to admit 
that I expected that he would, upon this subject, 
have walked in the footsteps of his “‘ illustrious 
| predecessor.” We all knew that Mr. Polk was 
opposed to a system of internal improvement by 
the General Government. So was General Jack- 


l| son, so was Mr. Van Buren, and so we all were. 


But, then, what constituted a work of internal im- 
provement? That was the question. Now, I have 


too,) one of those plain uneducated men whose 
sterling worth and unaffected piety better fits him 
for his vocation than all the learning of the schools, 
who, while preaching to his neighbors one day, and 
speaking of the country he came from, remark- 
ed: ‘* My friends, in the mountains of North 
‘Carolina, where the land is so poor that white 
< peas will hardly sprout, we were, from necessity, 
| < raised without book-learning; and you may judge 
| © of our ignorance there when I tell you, that I had 
| “never even seen such things as wagons, clocks, 
| © watches, and other works of internal improvement, 
| «until after I left home on my way to Indiana.” I 
| shall not stop to complain of the comprehensive 
character of my good old friend’s definition of these 
words, but] will say that roads and canals, and not 
rivers and harbors, constituted the works so desig- 


‘| nated by General Jackson, and so known and ob- 


| jected to by the Democratic party generally. Hence, 
as I before intimated, I expected Mr. Polk to have 
| given the same construction to these terms, and 
| was disappointed when I found him differing so 
| widely upon this subject from our old leader. 
The public records show that beacons, buoys, 
i light-houses, and piers, have been provided for by 
| Congress, from the first organization of the Gov- 
| ernment, without any question as to the constitu- 
| tionality of such appropriations. Indeed, the first 
| appropriation was asked for upon the express 
f grounds of its importance to “ facilitate’? com- 
| merce. The first act upon this subject was approved 
August the 7th, 1789, and I will read a portion of 
| the first section: — 


ticle in the Southern Review, where an able writer, | 


an esteemed constituent, (from North Carolina, | 


“Be it enacted, §c., That all expenses which shall accrue 
from and after the 15th day of August, 1789, in the necessa- 
ry support, maintenance, and repairs, of ah light-houses, 
beacons, buoys, and public piers, erected, placed, or sunk 
before the passing of this act, at the entrance of or within 
avy bay, inlet, harbor, or port, of the United States, for 
rendering the navigation thereof easy and safe, shall be de- 
frayed out of the treasury of the United States.” ` 

This act further provides that the Secretary of 
! the ‘Treasury may contract for building light- 
houses, beacons, buoys, and public piers; and its 
last section distinctly affirms the power of Con- 
gress to enact laws upon the subject of pilotage. 
The men who framed and passed this ‘act weres 
very many of them, the framers of our Constitu- 
tion; and can any one believe that they placed that 
straight-laced construction upon the power of Con- 
gress to regulate commerce which is now attempt- 
ed, and which denies the only interpretation of the 
section upon that subject which gives it any vital-. 
ity whatever? Yes, sir, with the first Congress, 
and with General Washington, to “‘regulate, ”in the 
third clause of the éighth section of the first arti- 
cle of the Constitution, meant to “‘facilitate;”’ or 
the alternative is, that in enacting the law from 
which I have just quoted, they violated our charter 
of Government. We know they would not wilful- 
ly do this, and we can’t believe they were mis- 
taken. We then find under this clause the direct 
grant of power to make these appropriations; but I 
will add, that they are all “necessary and prop- 
er” to sustain the navy, by furnishing protection 
to its shipping and a nursery for its seamen. 

President Polk, in his message, does’ not deny 
the constitutionality of appropriations for piers, 
beacons, buoys, &c.; indeed, he says— 

“Congress have exercised the power, coeval with the 
Constitution, of establishing light-houses, beacons, buoys, 
and piers, on our ocean and Jake shores, for the purpose of 
rendering uavigation safe and easy, and of affording protec~ 
tion and shelter for our navy and other shipping. These 
are safeguards placed in existing channels of navigation. 
After the Jong acquiescence of the Government through all 
preceding Administrations, I am not disposed to question or 
disturb the authority to make appropriations for such pur- 
poses. ”? 

Who could ask more than this? And yet he 
vetoed the bill. ; 

We have had intimations, on this floor and 
elsewhere, about log-rolling in connexion with 
this bill. This is an unjust aspersion. Before 
taking up this bill, during the last session, did 
we not adopt a rule providing for a separate vote 
upon each and every item included in it? And 
any member of this House, by that rule, was en- 
abled to demand a separate vote upon each and 
every appropriauon contained in it. I voted for 
that rule. Did this look like log-rolling? And I 
state, furthermore, that 1 knew of no atiempt at 
log-rolling; that I neither asked nor was asked to 
give a single pledge. I may confidently say, that 
none of Indiana’s representatives were approached 
in this way, and I believe I may speak for the 
whole House: 

The gentleman near me, Mr. Chairman, says 
that there was a kind of general understanding, 
which he appears to consider log-rolling. Why, 
sir, does he not know that it is only by such gen- 
eral understandings that we pass any bill, except 
we ‘go it blind,” as he seems to have done; for he 
now says he regrets that he voted for the vetoed 
bill, and would not do it again even to accommo- 
date me, friendly as are our mutual relations. He 
says that he voted for the bill without examination; 
and I will say that he also voted against it, after 
the veto, without examination; for I mean no dis- 
respect when I say that he knows nothing about 
the subject yet. 

Was it not by a general understanding that we 
passed the tarif? Did not many of us who pre- 
ferred salt to come in duty free, vote for 20 per 
cent. impost on it? Did not many. who were op- 
posed to the fishing bounties vote against. their 
discontinuance? And why? Because we knew that 
without some abatement of extreme pretension we 
could not carry this salutary measure of reform. 
But how ridiculous to eall this concurrence log- 
rolling ! 

Though a digression, I. must be permitted to say. 
here, that, for the want of those facilities which 
harbors would. afford, we of the lake country 
have been unable to reap the golden fruits of a less 
restricted course of trade; and the benefits of our 
| judicious tariff. are lost to us ina great degree, 
i owing to the want of shipping to take our products 
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` forward; whereas, were our harbors completéd we 
of Lake Michigan would build our own vessels, 
and enough of them, so that we would not be de- 
pendent upon the shipping of Lake Erie for the 
forwarding of our vast surplus. One word more 
in regard to this veto. The people of the whole 
Jake country thought they had a right to expect 
these appropriations; and I would be recreant to 
the trust reposed in’ me if [did not frankly ex- 
press my disappointment. Naturally enough our 
sensibilities are more keen upon this subject, than 
are those of others living remote from these real 
“inland seas.” The bones of our brethren are 
bleaching in their depths, and the wrecks of our 
property are scattered upon our shores; and while 
we would be respectful in our remonstrance, we 
consider it our right to bé understood. 
T have before said that, in my opinion, the power 
to make these appropriations was granted to Con- 
gress by the Constitution; that the power to 
“t regulate”? commerce meant to * facilitate’? com- 
merce; and upon this point I beg leave to quote 
from the able report of Mr. Calhoun, made during 
the last session in the Senate upon the proceedings 
ofthe Memphis Convention: 
« Having now shown what is the restriction imposed on 
the power by the terms ‘among the States,’ your committee 
will next procecd to consider what power is conferred on 
Congress within that restriction by the terms ‘to regulate 
conunerce.’ 
«They are of the opinion, after due reflection, that they 
confer on it all the powers which, by a fair interpretation, 
belonged to them, as fully as the States themselves possessed 
it, except such, if there be any, as may be prohibited by the 
Constitution from being exercised, either expressly or im- 
pliedly. That they confer on Congress all the power to 
regulate commerce with each other, with that exception, 
would seem to be so clear as hardly to admit of doubt, as 
the words by which itis delegated are used without qualifi- 
cation or condition. But, if there should be room for doubt, 
‘it would bë removed by adverting to the reason for delega- 
ting the potver. r 
of a dangerous chatacter, and which, on that account, ought 
to be restricted: or prohibited. On_ the contrary, it-was re- 
garded as one of the utmost utility, and on the proper contro] 
of which the prosperity of the States essentially depended ; 
and it was accordingly for the purpose of obtaining such 
control, as well as to prevent collision among the States, 
and not to réstrict or prohibit it, that it was delegated to the 
Federal Government, as their common representative and 
organ 
nitions. When itis added that such is admitted to be the 
true construction in reference to the latter, and that the 
nraseology is the same in reference to both, it would seem 
to exclude the possibility of doubt as to its being so also in 
reference to the former. The only difference between the 
two cases is, that the power is divided in its exercise be- 
tween the law-making and treaty-making organs of the 
Government in regulating commerce with foreign nations, 
while in that of regulating it among the States it is vested 
exclusively in the law-making, as from necessity it must be, 
where, the treaty-power among Federal States is delegated 
to their common Government. X 

“Jt remains now to be considered what power would a 
fair interpretation of the terms ¢ regulate commerée’ confer 
on Congress? Or; to express it more fully, what power did 


the framers of the Constitution intend to aclegate to itin | 


using. those terms? Your committee regard it as fortunate 
that, in their endeavor to ascertain what power they intend- 
ed to delegate, they are not thrown on the vague meaning of 
the terms as used in common parlance. There are tew 
words in the lunguage, when thus used, more vague then 
the verb to regulate. It has, as commonly used, all the 
shades of meaning, from the mere powcr of preseribing rules 
to that of having absolute and unlimited control over the 
subject to which it is applied. Nor is the term commerce 
free from ambiguity when so used. It sometimes means 
trade, simply; and at other, trade and transit, or navigation 
when the transitisby water. But the case is different when 
they aré applied to constitutional or legal subjects. When 
80 applied, their meaning is so much more precise that they 
-may be regarded as almost technical. They occupy a large 
space both in our own code of Jaws, and that of the country 
from which we derive our origin and tanguage. And what 
contributes: still more to the precision of their meaning is, 
that they oecupied a prominent place in the discussion 
which preceded and ted to the Revolution that separated the 
two countries, particularly as it relates to the distinction 
between the power to Jay taxss and that to regulate com- 


merce. The latter, it was admitted, belonged to the parent | 
country, while the former was denied and resisted. Many | 
of the framers of the Constitution, who were able statesmen | 


and learned lawyers, look an active part in this discussion, 
and were familiar with the meaning of the terms, as politi- 
cally and: legally applied at the time. Under such cireum- 
stances, it is a fair presumption that in using them, in dele- 
gating the power, they intended to attach a meaning to them 
similar to that in which they had been in the habit of em- 
ploying then in their political discussions, and in which the 
States. had been accustomed to use them in legislating on the 
subject of regulating commerce prior tu, and subsequent to, 
the Revolution. 

“Assuming stich to be the case, your committee are 
brought to. the question, What powers were the States 
accustomed: to. exercise in regulating their commerce before 
„and. at the time of the adoption of the Constitution, as far as 
they relate to Tis safety and facility? The answer will solve 
the: qüestion aë to the true meaning of the terms, and the 
kindof powers intended to-be delegated to Congress in refer- 
ence to them. 


Tt was not to limit or proliibit itasa power | 


in their external relations with each other and foreign : 


i along the coast; that it appertained espec 


«In order to understand why the States exercised: the 
kind of powers they were accustomed to do, at and before 
the adoption of the Constitution, for the safety and facility 
of their commerce, it is necessary to bear in mind that they 
were then confined to the Atlantic coast, along’ which they 
extended from New Brunswick to Florida’; and that their 
commerce with each other was confined to the coast and its 
bays. On turning to their legislation during that period, it 
will be found that the powers they exercised for that pur- 
pose were ‘restricted to the establishment of light-houses, 
buoys, beacons, and public piers. They are all ofa descrip- 
tion well adapted and necessary to guard against the-dan- 
gers and impediments to which such a commerce as they 
then carried on was exposed; while they were, at the same 
time, such as wouid be neglected, or not established at all, 
unless the public took charge of them; because individuals 
had neither adequate motive nor power to establish or 
attend to them. That the power to establish them refers to 
that of regulating. commerce, may be certainly inferred from 
the motives and objects of their establishment; and that 
commerce, in tegal language, embraces navigation as well 
as trade, may, with not less certainty, be inferred from the 
same circumstance, as they relate directly and exclusively 
to navigation. If we turn from the legislation of the States 
prior to the adoption of the Constitution to that of the Fed- 
eral Government, it will be found that it confirms not only 
the correctness of these inferences, but all that your com- 
mittee has stated in this connexion, as they wil} next pro- 
ceed to show. 

“ So important was the power to regulate commerce, and 
especially among the States, regarded, that it was among 
the first subjects which claimed the attention of the Gov- 
ernment after it went into operation. On the 7th of April, 
1789, just a month after the commencement of the Govern- 
ment, an act of Congress became a law by the approval of 
the President, entitled ‘An act for the establishment of 
light-honses, buoys, beacons, and public picrs;’ that is, 
moles raised for the shelter of vessels against storms or ice. 
It provides that all the expenses, which shall accrue for the 
support and maintenance and repairs ofsuehi as were erect- 


ed, placed, or sunk by the States, before the passing of the | 
act for the safety and ease (facility) of navigation, shall be į 


defrayed out of the treasury of the United States, with the 
proviso that the expense should not. be paid by the United 
States afier onie year, unless they should be ceded and vest- 
ed in the United States by the States to which they belong, 
with the Jands and tenements appertaining to them. It also 
provided for the erecting of a light-house near the entrance 
of the Chesapeake bay, and for the expense of keeping, re- 
building, and repairing of the establishment. These pro- 
visions furnish conclusive proof that the States, under the 
power toregnlate commerce, established light-houses, buoys, 
beacons, and public piers; that Congress regarded the power į 
as delegated to it, to the same extent; that the object of the 
power was the increased safety and facility of commerce | 
ially to the regu- | 


lation of commerce among the States, as the portion of the 
ocean in its vicinity is the great common highway of the 
commerce of the States bordering on it; and that it em- 
braced navigation as well as trade. It may be added, in 


confirmation of the construction which places this estab- | 


lishment under the control of the Government, that it ac- 
cords with the practice of the Government of the country 


į from which we derive our language and origin; with this 


difference, that there the establishment was principally 
under the control of incorporated companies or individuals, 


but subject to the legislation of Parliament, as must have | 


been well known to tie framers of our Constitution. j 

“Jn carrying the power into execution, Congress has 
studded the coast with Jight-houses and .beacon lights, to 
guide in safety the mariner by night on his voyage, against 
tlie danger of capes, recfs, and shallows, and has thiekly | 
planted buoys at the mouths of harbors and inlets, to point 
out the narrow channels through which he may safely pass 
into them. It has gone further, and constructed public 
piers, (ineluding harbors of protection,) where vessels can 
take shelter against storms and ice, and annually expends 
a large sum in repairing, supporting, and enlarging the es- 
tablishment. T'o this, add that the power, to this extent, 
has been exercised by Congress from the beginning of the 
Government until the present time, without interruption or 
being seriously questioned as to its constitutionality, either 
in or out of Congress, during that long period, and it may be 
safely inferred that they have not erred in placing the con- 
struction they haye on it. 

s Having now shown that the power to regulate com- 
merce, fairly construed, embraces the establishment of light- 
houses, buoys, beacons, and public piers, for the increased 
safety and facility of the commerce of the Atlantic coast, 
your committee will next proceed to consider the question, 
whether it may not be constitutionally applied to increase | 
the safety and facility of the commerce of the Mississippi 
and its waters.” 


To prove.the constitutionality of appropriations 
for our lake harbors—if proof is required upon a 
point rendered so clear by the able exposition of 
the Senator from South Carolina, who with us of | 
the Northwest has never been charged with a lati- 
tudinous construction of the Constitution—it is 
only necessary to show that they are necessary to | 
‘© protect” the commerce carried on by the people 
of the several States. 

“Our Jakes are emphatically inland seas, much 
more dangerous than the open ocean, from the fact 
that you have not “sea room.” Indeed, as a sailor 
would say, you are always on a “lee-shore.”” You 
cannot scud before the blast for want of room, and 
from the shallowness of our waters, the model or 
form of hull of our vessels is such that they are 
not good at working to windward. They must, 
then, in a gale of any considerable length, either 


find a harbor of refugé or go ashore! Mr. Polk 
-speaks favorably of “€ harbors:of vefuge.”.: Now, 
I say to you, that all our harbors are :harbors:of 
refuge; so that even if harbors-of commerce were 
to be considered unconstitutional, as: Mr: Calhoun 
in another part of his report says, yet our Jake 
harbors would not be precluded. ‘I suppose: Mr. 
Calhoun means by a harbor of commerce: one that 
is constructed for the benefit of a single State; ih 
contradistinction to those which would: afford fa- 
cilities to the commerce of several. sobiga 

Frue, sir, there are different degrees of necessity 
for these different places of refuge; as, for instance, 
those near the southern end of Lake Michigan—the 
lake lying three’ hundred: miles north. and: south, 
and subject to heavy galés from ‘the northward 
are points most exposed, and of course at which it 
is most necessary for the: protection’ of the com 
merce of the entire Jake that suitable harbors 
should be completed. If you éxamine the numer- 
ous wrecks on that particular part of the coast 
near Michigan City, in Indiana, where they. are 
so numerous as to have given it the appellation of 
i the “Coast of Bones,” you will find ingulfed in 
| its sands the remnants of vessels which were 
i| bound to almost every port on the lake; and the 
|| reason is obvious: the heavy gales being from 
ii the northward, when a vessel is caught out and 
|} cannot make a harbor, she tries to keep the opén 
sea, by standing on a wind, and going, about as 
she makes or nears each shore. In a heavy sea 
way, a vessel necessarily goes to leeward: some 
what every tack; and thus you may say, in our 
long and narrow Jake she vibrates between shore 
and shore, until, like the bird caught in the toils of 
the serpent, she fetches up on the inhospitable coast 
at the southern end of the lake. This is not the 
history of one case, but of such a number that on 
our southern shore you dre never out of sight of a 
wreck; and this, too, already, when it has been but 
afew years since the bark canoe of the Indian gave 
way to the shipping of the whites. And what is 
most emphatically true as to the importance of 
completing the public works at this most exposed 
|! point, and of its necessity as a harbor of refuge, is 
i| true to some extent of every point on the Jake. 
i The wind blows where it listeth,’? and it is hard 
to imagine the position of a harbor which would 
i| not be a harbor of refuge, or, in the words of the 
| veto message, not subserve ‘ the purpose of afford: 
ing protection and shelter for our: navy and other 
shipping,” and be. “ safeguards placed in existing 
channels of navigation.” f a oe 

Sir, these harbors are the only effective safeguards 
which the shipping and commerce of the lakes can 
have, and arë as necessary, nay, more so, than are 
the light-houses on the Atlantic, or the removal of 
snags from the Mississippi. Except witha heavy 
gale from the eastward, a ship nearing-our Atlantic, 
coast can choose her time to run in; and if she can- 
not see her way in, in the night, she can lay off 
and-on, and run in next day. So on the Missis- 
sippi: the position of snags may be, to some ex- 
tent, known and avoided. ‘But how is it on our 
lakes, subject as they are to violent and sudden > 
gales? and of what use are our light-bouses without 
harbors, but so many beacons to warn the mari- 
ner, in too many cases, of the certain and dreadful 
fate that awaits him? Thus the well-trimmed lamp 
of the light-house, instead of looming up with rays 
of hope to cheer the heart of the tempest-tossed 
mariner, merely casts a lurid glare upon an inhos- 
pitable coast; and instead of directing him where 
he can find shelter and peace, seems only to be lit 
to mock at his calamity. 

How unwise we would be compelled to consider 
our forefathers, if they are to be supposed to have; 
by the Constitution, granted us the power to place 
buoys to indicate the position of snags and. sand- 
bars, and yet have refused us the power to remove 
them, though their removal may not cost: half as 
much as the buoys to mark’ their location. How - 
strange to conclude that they would’ give us‘the 
power to build light-houses, to aid our navigation, 
i| and yet refuse us the power to make harbors, 
which are absolutely necessary to the very existence 
| of that navigation. 

The constitutionality of these appropriations can, 
scarcely be questioned. As to their expediency, 
we must, and undoubtedly will, differ. But here 
T will disclaim the idea that our people are‘of such 
eäsy virtue as to be corrupted by the éxpenditire 
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-of a. million of dollars: for works of a useful and 
huimane character, while millions upon millions are 
lavished upon: the pay of-our official dignitaries. 
And in. passing, I-must remark, that those who are 
opposed to river and harbor improvements, or at 
least some of them, seem always ready to increase 
the pay of the civil. officers of. the Government. 
And here Iam reminded of another expression in 
the Southern Quarterly. Review; it will be. found 
in the same article upon the Memphis Convention, 
before referred to. L will read the extract: “ We 
‘ have shown that party associations have but little 
‘influence on the question of internal improvement | 
cin the west ornorth. Executive patronage, also, 
«seems to be of but little avail against the pledges 
‘of members of Congress to the people, especially 
‘in the west; where appropriations for internal 
“improvements are most eagerly sought.” Unin- 
tentionally, I suppose, the author has paid the 
‘West a just compliment; for if I can conceive any- 
thing which should most emphatically condemn a 
man to eternal infamy, it would be that truckling, 
spaniel-like and fawning spirit, which would bend 
the supple-hinges of the knee before the altar of 
executive power and patronage, while the interests 
of a confiding constituency were being immolated 
as the sacrifice. Ne ct. 

Let us-pass now toian examination of the ex- 
pediency of these appropriations; or, 10. other 
words, let us see whether the outlay which is pro- 
posed for our vast lake and river commerce Is dis- 
proportionate to its magnitude, or extravagant, as 
compared with the other expenditures of the Gov- 
ernment. 

In 1843, (see House Doc. No. 124, 3d sess. Q7th 
Cong.,) the number of steamboats navigating the 
Mississippi and its tributaries was 450; their ag- 
gregate tonnage 90,000; their value $7,200,000; 
persons engaged in navigating them 15,750; ex- 

enses incidental to their navigation $12,280,000. 
Kamber of flat boats 4,000, navigated by 20,000 men; 
and the expense of building and navigating them 
$1,380,000. Total value of freights $220,000,000. 
This was early in 1843. eae 

The foregoing estimate was made by an intelli- 
gent committee of the citizens of Cincimnati. By 
the ‘Treasury reports, the tonnage of the steam- 
boats on the western waters, on the last of June, 
1845, was 159,713. It may safely be said that the 
steamboats on these waters now number 900, and 
that their aggregate tonnage amounts to at least 
170,000. The total value of freights is probably 
$400,000,000. 

So much for the rivers. Let us now turn our 
eyes to our great lakes; and here I would say that 
Twill draw freely upon a letter written by James 
L. Barton, Esq., to our worthy chairman of the 
Committee on Commerce. Mr. Barton’s intimate 
acquaintance, from his long connexion with the 
business of the lakes, entitles his estimate to great 

weight; and I believe if he has erred at all, he has 
fallen within the mark. He states the amount of | 
the commerce of the lakes (exclusive of the money 
transported) at least $81,000,000 in 1845; the | 
number of passengers on Lakes Erie, Huron, and 
Michigan at 98,736, by actual count; and esti- 
mates the total number of lives exposed on all the 
lakes, including Ontario, of course, (embracing 
crews as well as passengers,) at about 250,000. 
The tonnage of the steamboats, and other vessels 
running on the upper Jakes, in 1845, 76,000; the 
cost $4,600,000. The tonnage owned and built on | 
Lake Ontario was 18,000; cost $1,500,000. He 
also. gives the names of the vessels built on the | 
shores. of the lakes in 1845, and their tonnage 
amounts to 32,887. In 1846 the tonnage of ves- 
sels built on the upper lakes was 19,000 tons. 

From the foregoing data, we may safely place | 
the commerce of the lakes, even now, when it is | 
comparatively in the first stages of development, | 
at $100,000,000. j 

Here, then, is an aggregate of the property of | 
our people of $500,000,000, and hundreds of thou- | 
sands of their lives exposed to wreck and disaster 
upon-the western rivers and our great lakes. And 
upon these waters the amount proposed to be ex- 
pended by the bill of last session, was (compara- 
tively speaking) the insignificant sum of $999,000; | 
being less than the one-fifth part of one per cent. 

in Mr. Calhoun’s report, the estimated losses 
from obstructions which can be removed in the 
rivers, amounted to $1,820,200 in 1845, besides 


(which no sum-could reimburse) a great number 
of valuable lives. On Lakes Erie and Michigan, 
in 1845, the loss was estimated at $190,000, and 
sixty or seventy lives were sacrificed. I have no 
means of ascertaining what the losses were during 
the last season, but in money they were great, and 
in life beyond estimate. F am inclined to think 


the deck of the boat upon which I crossed Lake 
Erie, that the shores were literally strewn with 
wrecks. I hesitate not to say that if the sum total 
of losses upon all the lakes could be obtained, it 
would be appalling; and the major part of it is at- 
tributable to the condition of our harbors. 

In view of the foregoing facts, the policy which 


and humane a purpose, must and will be consid- 
ered as ‘‘ penny wise and pound foolish.” 

I have before said, that the assumption that the 
Constitution doesnot authorize these expenditures, 
would seem to stultify its framers. For if you do 

* S K9 = 5 
not attach the meaning which I have’ claimed for 
that clause giving Congress the power to regulate 


as the idea of enacting rules and regulations for 


absurd, as entire free trade is established by the 
Constitution among the several States, and of 
course no rules and regulations can be required or 
could be proper or necessary. The very words of 
the Constitution forbid the idea that the power to 
“regulate commerce between the States,” means 
that Congress may simply enact rules under which 
that commerce shall be carried on. The States are 
forbidden the power to lay either export or im- 
port duties; and this, in connexion with that clause 
which says “the citizens of each State shall be 
entitled to all the privileges and immunities of citi- 
zens of the several States,” embraces the whole 
subject, and is so conclusive as to leave no room 
whatever for the operation of ‘rules and regula- 
tions.” : 

In the exercise of the power granted by one 
clause of the Constitution, we should not lose 


clause of the eighth section of the first article, 


lic moneys to works of such a character as would 
conduce to the general welfare of the United 
States. 
would state, that, in my opinion, the clause last 
referred to only grants one substantive power, and 
that is, to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises, which may be expended under the 
various specific grants of power to Congress, and 
shall be (in so’ being expended) only used ‘ to pay 


‘and gencral welfare of the United States.” 

The bill reportéd this session proposes to ex- 
pend, for the protection of this immense branch of 
our national industry, only $293,000 (for western 
rivers and the lakes.) It would seem to me, that 
while we are annually expending millions upon 
millions of dollars for the protection of our foreign 


will ever have any use for them, will be the laugh- 
ing-stock of the improving age we live in; for dock 
and ship yards, not half as necessary to sustain 
the navy as the nursery for seamen furnished by 
the commercial marine,—if we refuse this small 


exchange of a portion of our products, now lost, 
would outweigh, in a series of years, the proposed 
expenditures,) that we will find ourselves in the 
predicament of the unfaithful servant in the para- 
ble, who, instead of using his one talent, hid 
it in the earth; and the people will say to us, 
“ Cast ye the unprofitable servant into outer dark- 
ness.” 

Mr. Chairman, I will not go into the defence of 
the various appropriations contemplated by the bill 
which we have to pass upon, but shall leave a par- 
ticular defence of each place mentioned, if such de- 
fence be necessary, to the gentlemen whose repect- 


appropriations are asked. 1 have given, I trust, 


or south end of Lake Michigan should be consid- 


they were unusually heavy, for I could see from" 


would deny so small an appropriation for so great ! 


commerce, the clause has no meaning whatever; | 


the commerce of the States is preposterous and | 


‘the debts, and provide for the common defence 


| commerce, and for fortifications which, before we | 


appropriation, necessary to protect the basis of our | 
imports, from which we have to draw not only | 
our usual supplies, but the sinews of war, (for itis | 
evident that the duties upon the increased imports, į 
which would be received into the treasury, by the | 


ive districts embrace the different points for which | 


satisfactory reasons why the harbors near the head | 


which would confine the appropriation of the pub- | 


And here, for fear of misconception, I | 


sight of the general restriction imposed by the first || 


| may effect that object. 


ered particularly worthy of our fostering care. 
Michigan City, in Indiana, lies in my district; and 
I beg leave to state, that the small appropriation 
proposed, is absolutely necessary to preserve the 
public piers already built there, but not completed, 
and which have cost $135,733; and that small as 
this sum is, it will enable a great number of ves- 
sels to come into our port which are now shut out; 
will conduce greatly to the safety and convenience 
of the general commerce of Lake Michigan, as well 
as afford great facilities in the export of our vast 
agricultural surplus; and enable us to receive in 
return the fabrics and products of our sister States, 
and of the other nations of the earth, without the 
dangers and delays consequent upon loading and 
unloading in an open sea. This harbor is the only 
one which Indiana has; and with a view to give it 
to her, the terms of the ordinance of 1787 were so 
modified as to her boundaries, by the act of Con- 
gress admitting her into the Union, as to give her 
the lake coast embracing it; and I cannot believe 
that so wise a purpose, and one so long continued, 
is now to be abandoned. 


ALABAMA VOLUNTEERS. 
SPEECH OF MR. R. CHAPMAN, 


OF ALABAMA, 


In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 1, 1847. 
The rules having been suspended, on the motion 
of Mr. Cuapman, of Alabama, he submitted the 
following resolutions, to wit: 


“Resolved, That the President of the United States be re- 
quested to communicate to this House any information in 


| his possession, or in the War Department, showing the rea- 


sons why the Alabama regiment of volunteers, under the 
command of Colonel John R. Coffey, was detained on the 
Rio Grande, and not allowed to advance to participate in the 
battle at Monterey, while other regiments from other States, 
who arrived long subsequent to the Alabama regiment in the 


| hostile country, were permitted to go in advance, and take 


part in that battle. 

“Resolved further, That the President of the United States 
be requested to inform this House for what offence, and under 
whut law or regulution of the army, Brigadier General Shields, 
commanding at Tampico, Mexico, deprived Lieutenant John 
McDuff, of the Jackson county company of the Alabama regi- 
ment, commanded by Colonel John R. Coffey, of his con- 
mand, and ordered him home, without giving him the bene~ 
fit of a court of inquiry or acourt martial, to inquire into the 
charges, if any, against him.” 

Mr. CHAPMAN said : 

Mr. Speaxer: Iam at all times averse to con- 
suming the time of this House, more particularly 
in relation to subjects that may not be as interest- 
ing elsewhere as in my own district. Heretofore, 
as all who have observed my course will bear me 
witness, I have taken up as little of the time of the 
House as any member init. On the present occa- 
sion, I feel myself called upon to explain the object 
Ihave in submitting the resolutions just read to the 
House: it is due to myself as well as to this body 
that I shall do so. And first, Mr. Speaker, I will 
remark, that I do not expect this House to remedy 
the evils set forth in the resolutions, except so far 
as the publication of the information called for 
I do not purpose that Gen- 
eral Taylor shall be censured by this House for 
the injustice to the Alabama volunteers, referred 
to in the first resolution, or that General Shields 
shall be, for the oppression he has been guilty of 
towards Lieutenant McDuff in the second; but F 
do call upon this House to exercise the power— 
the. existence of which no one can deny—of ob- 
taining the information from the executive depart- 
ments on the subjects referred to, with a view of 
publishing it to the people, in order that the 
wrongs, if wrongs have been committed, may 
come in an authoritative form under their obser- 
vation; that the high military officers who com- 
mitted them may be at Jeast punished by their 
condemnation, if their acts warrant condemna- 
tion. 

It is due to myself, Mr. Speaker, to say further, 
that before I left Alabama last fall, 1 saw many 
newspaper paragraphs, and heard much said among 
the people of that State, on the subject referred to 
in the first resolution—of the injustice to the Ala- 
bama volunteers, by keeping them at Camargo, on 
the Rio Grande, while the volunteers from other 
States, who reached the seat of war long subse- 
quent to them, were allowed to go in advance, and 
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participate in the battle of Monterey. This could | 


not fail to attract attention among. the people of 
the State, and call forth speculations and opinions 
sometimes quite unfavorable: to. the regiment and 
the officers. These reports have so generally cir- 
culated, that they have made. impressions upon 
the minds of the people of Alabama, such as can 
only be removed. by the publication of the official 
reports on the subject, ifany have been made. 
Mr. Speaker, Ihave been pained to hear thesé 
slanderous reports so freely circulated, and I re- 
gret to say so often credited against the Alabama 
regiment, including the officers, and more espe- 
cially to the injury of- the colonel commanding 
that regiment. How those slanderous reports ori- 
‘ginated, whether by the indiscreet zeal of General 
Taylor’s friends, for-the purpose of excusing him 
with the. people of the State for what otherwise 
would have been universally condemned as gross 
injustice towards these volunteers, or by persons 
entertaining envious feelings towards Colonel Cof- 


fey and the other officers in the regiment, on ac- | 


count of their having succeeded in obtaining the 


rank they respectively hold, I will not undertake | 
i Nevertheless, great injury has | 
been inflicted; by falsehoods, the character of the ; 
regiment has suffered, and the reputation of the į 
officers has, for the time at least, been grossly tra- i 
It is my purpose, Mr. Speaker, as far as | 


now to decide. 


duced. i i 
I can do so by eliciting the truth in an authorita- 


tive form, to put down these slanders, and vindi- | 


cate the character of the regiment and the repu- 
tation of the officers. š 

Those persons who turned out so promptly on 
the first call of their country, and now compose 
that regiment, are the noblest and most gallant 
spirits of their State. If any are to be considered 
above the reach of envy, or saved from the shafts 
of the slanderer and the defamer, the patriot who 
takes up arms in his country’s cause ought to feel 
so while engaged in the service. Certainly there 


is no classof citizens who have a higher claim upon | 


all good men to protect their reputation, or who 
ought with more confidence to expect the aid of 
this House to vindicate them, as far as itis in our 
power to do so, than they have. The volunteers 


from Alabama asked from General Taylor nothing | 
but justice; they claimed for themselves no privi- | 


leges, nothing beyond what was due to that de- 
scription of troops, under like circumstances, from 
other States. They did notturn out in the service 
of their country without having a full knowledge 
of the hardships of the campaign before them; of 
the dangers and difficulties that would beset them; 
and, above all, they well understood the responsi- 
bilities and the duties of a soldier. But they ex- 
pected, as the reward for all their sufferings, to 
share the honors of the campaign. They went to 


. meet in mortal strife the enemies of their coun- | 


try—to participate in the battles, and reap their 
portion of the laurels won. It was this hope that 
smoothed their path and buoyed up their spirits. 
They were willing to perform their full part in the 


more arduous but less glorious duties of a soldier’s | 


life. Not a word of complaint would have been 
uttered by them on account of the order under 
which they were detained in the loathsome and 
sickly valley of the Rio Grande, guarding stores 
and provisions, instead of marching forward to 
participate in the honors of the battle of Monterey, 
if there had not been selected for that service in 
their place volunteers from other States who were 


less prompt in turning out in their country’s cause, | 
and who reached the seat of war long subsequent | 


to them. 


I am well aware, Mr. Speaker, that it is not the | 


ee of Congress, nor would it be prudent in 
e Executive, to embarrass the commanding gen- 


eral by limiting his power in the selection of the | 


troops for a particular service; but in making his 
selections for the more honorable as well as the 
less agreeable, he ought to observe such rules as 
will dispense justice in the army. When there is 
necessity for departing from that rule, which all 
will agree to be a just one, he ought to give his 
reasons—state why the exception was made. This 
is the information I desire. ft may be that reasons 
have been assigned that will exempt General Tay- 
lor from Blame, and relieve the Alabama volun- 
teers from the injury they have suffered in their 
reputation, and their State from the seeming indig- 
nity consequent upon making our regiment the 


exception to a just and equitable rule. Because 
of this apparent injustice unexplained, the Ala- 
bama volunteers do complain, their friends are 
mortified, and their State feels the indignity that 
they were kept back when ardently desiring an 
opportunity to-meet the enemy, and their proper 
position assigned to others who were long subse- 
quent to them in reaching the hostile country. - 

I have, Mr. Speaker, to ask the indulgence. of 
the House while I have read at the Clerk’s desk a 
remonstrance, the result of a meeting composed of 
the officers of the Alabama regiment, held at Ca- 
margo the 25th of October last, on the subject men- 
tioned in the first resolution. This remonstrance 
was, as I am informed, adopted unanimously. It 
is addressed to General Taylor, in language as re- 
spectful as possible, but at the same time it sets 
out the causes of their grievances so fully, so 
plainly, and so much better than I could do for 
them, that I prefer their own statement of all the 
facts, If the remonstrance has ever been answered, 
I am not informed of it. 

The remonstrance was then read as follows: 


* CAMP NEAR CAMARGO, MEXICO, 
c October 25, 1846. 

“ Ata meeting of the officers of the Alabama regiment, to 
take into consideration their grievances, and, if possible, sug- 
gest aremédy for the same, Colonel Joun R. Correy was 
called to the chair, and Lieutenant Kercuum appointed 
Secretary. Whereupon the chairman, in a few remarks, 
stated the object of the meeting. 

“ On motion of Captain Smith, it was 

* Resolved, ‘That a committee be appointed to drafta re- 
monstrance to send to General Taylor, and a copy of the 
same to be forwarded to the Governor of the State of Ala- 
bama, setting forth our grievances, seck out, as far as possi- 
ble, the causes thereof, and, in the name of the Alabama 
regiment, in arespectful manner, to ask fur an explanation. 

On motion of Captain Moore, it was 

“ Resolved, That a committee of ten be appointed, to con- 
sist of one member from each company. 

«Whereupon the following gentlemen were appointed on 
said committee : Captain Pickins, Captain ‘Thomasson, Cap- | 
tain Moore, Captain Shelly, Lieutenant Hancock, Lieuten- | 
ant Thom, Lieutenant Ketchum, Captain Smith, and Cap- 
tain Cunningham. 

“ On motion, the meeting adjourned till Thurday evening. 


 THurspay, October 29, 1846. 

* Pursuant to adjournment, the committee made the fol- | 
lowing report: 
* To Major General Z. TAYLOR, Commander-in-chief of the | 

Army of Occupation : 

« Although it is an unpleasant task, as well as an unusual 
liberty in military etiquette, for subordinate officers tol ay 
their grievances before and remonstrate. with their superiors, | 
yet a solemn sense of the duty we owe to ourselves, as well 
as to the State from which we came, that high sense of ob- 
ligation that rests upon every gentleman and soldier to pre- 
serve unsullied his reputation, compels us, ou the present 
occasion, to forego those considerations of mere delicacy | 
and military etiquette, and avail ourselves of that high con- į 
stitutional right, guarantied to every American citizen, to 
present his complaints and grievances in a manly, digni +d, 
and respectful manner to his superiors, of whatever grade 
or character, whilst we, in a spirit of truth, candor, and 
the most perfect respect, call your attention to some of the ; 
grievances to which our regiment has been subjected, and 
vindicate ourselves against certain erroneous impressions, 
alike prejudicial to our rights, and derogatory to our char- 
acter as a regiment, and to us as officers. 

“ In order to a just appreciation of our grievances, we de- 
sire to call your attention to the history of the Alabama re- 
giment, and to the disappointments to which we have been 
subjected. You may renembcr, for such are the facts, that 
in the month of May last, two regiments of volunteers were 
called from Alabama by General Gaines, and soon after the 
battles of the 8th and 9th of that month; and whilst it was | 


generally understood, throughout the whole country, that || 


our little army, then on the Rio Grande, under your com- | 
mand, was in the most imminent danger, by his order mus- 
tered into the service uf the United States for six months. i 
A part of both these regiments reached Mexico ; the firstled 
on by Captain Desha—the first ofall to gird on the sword and į 
fly to the rescue when his country called; the second by 
Colonel Raiford. These detachments were afterwards dis- 
banded here, by order from the War Department ; and the | 
portion of these two regiments which were detained in Mo- 


bile, the place of rendezvous, for want of transportation, 
were disbanded there by virtue of the same order. Still, ; 


however, unwilling to abandon the objects they held steadily |: 
| in view when they Jeft their homes, they proceeded forth- 
il with, not only as individuals, but as companies, to be mus- | 
į tered into the service for twelve months; and at this time 


compose a large part of the Alabama regiment now in the 
service. 

“After various perplexing delays, we finally embarked for 
the seat of war in the later part of June, and arrived on the | 
sands of Brasos on the 4th day of July,and found in advance | 
of us only three detachments of twelve months’ troops, to wit: 
the Louisville legion, first regiment of Tennessee troops, and 
the Baltimore battalion. There we remained, patiently en- į 
during all the sufferings and privations incident to the season j 
and piace, for three weeks, confidently supposing that we | 
would be carried forward into actual service, in the order in ! 
which we arrived at the scene of war. j 

« We were then removed up the Rio Grande some seven 
or eight miles, to Camp Belknap, where we remained until 
about the last of August, and until many who had arrived 


removed to: Camargo, where we arrived about the first of... 
September. In the meantime-our brigade had been arrangeds 
composed of the Alabama regiment on the right, the Géorgia- 
zegiment and the Mississippi regiment on the lefte We velit: 
sure, then, that we should soon bein activeservice, and the 
tedious disappointments and sufferings of the past would soon 
be forgotten. Wehad leftour homes and friends to fight the 
battles of our country; the eyes of our friends were upon usy 
they knew that our regiment was among the first.at the seat: 
of war, and felt sure that Alabama, the first State, in: the | 
Union that had troops on the Rio’ Grande, would have a. 
place on the firstbattle-field in Mexico—the very thing that. - 
our regiment, officers and men, of al) others, most desired. 
“But here again we were doomcd to new mortification. 
We were halted and posted without a purpose to achieve 
whilst the Ohio and Mississippi regiments that had arrived 
in the field long since we had, were placed in our front and 
en route for Monterey, and Alabama’s place there was. filied 
by another. Since then, the Georgia. regiment has been Or- - 
dered on, and two companies of our regiment, which had 
started for Monterey to-day, were ordered back, and the 
second Kentucky regiment ordered on in our place ;' some òf- 
whom are on their march. ‘Though our whole brigade‘is 
now at Monterey we are stil} left behind, although the right 
of the brigade. We have been inore than twice decimated 
by the diseases of the camp. Of this we do not complain : 


: it is incident to a soldier’s life. At Camp Belknap, we were 


compelled to carry our provisions and water a mile, and for 
weeks through saltlakes waist-deep: this, itis true, was an 
unusual hardship; but of this we do not complain. The 
men under our command have been now near five months 
in the service without receiving one dollar of pay; but still 


| of this we do not complain—tor it was far higher and more 


elevated considerations that induced us to embark in the 
service. Nor do we claim superiority over any other regi- 
ment in the field, either in patriotism or chivalry; but we do 
claim, in both of these respects, equality with any corps:in 
the service. We do think we are entitled tomove on inthe 
order in which we caine into the field, and to our proper 
place in the brigade to which we were assigned, until by 
some act of our own we forfeit that right. And ‘itis that.” ` 
we have been passed by whilst others have been advanced: 
over us, that we complain. Is this a grievance of which we 
may justly complains We must leave that with you to de- 
termine. We only ask to share in the dangers and honors 
of the campaiga, whatever they may be. But, as if the 
above jgrievances were not enough, it has, as wè are in- 
formed, been represented to our superior officers that we 
are a disorderly and rebellious regiment, sometimes bor- 
dering on astate of mutiny; whilst it is represented at home, 
to our disparagement, that the opportunity of going to Monte- 
rey was tendered us, and that we ignobly declined. 

é Jn relation to the first charge, it it has made any impres- 
sion upon your mind prejudicial to our interest, we beg leave 
to undeceive you upon that subject, and positively assure 
you that ithas no foundation in truth; and challenge the 
accuser to point his finger to one legal order that has been 


| disobeyed, one outrage that has been committed in whieh 


any considerable number either of officers or men have been 
engaged, or one act that even savors of mutiny or rebellion 3 
and if the opportunity was tendered to this regiment or any 
part or parcel of it, either to advance to Monterey or to any 
other place beyond the point at which we now are, you best 
know the fact and to whom the tender was made, and we: ` 
most respectfully request you, as. our commanding oficer, 
and as an act of justice to us, and to the State. from which 
we come, and in order to place us in a proper position be- 
fore our friends at home, to respond to this communication, 
and say whether any such offer was ever made to our regi- 
ment, or any part thereof, and if so, to whom. . We pledge 
ourselves that that was, of all things, what we most desired; 
and we would hold in most ineffable contempt, any man or 
set of men, who has or would, on our behalf, for one moment 
decline such an overture. 

& Notwithstanding all the ravages of disense, we are able 
now to bring into active service more than five hundred men 5 
of those under our command, we can speak without delica- 


i ey; and we positively assert, that in all the qualifications 


that constitute gentlemen, patriots, and soldiers, they are 
unsurpassed by any volunteer troops in the field. Whatever 
may be the deficiencies of our field or company officers, and 
of that it is not proper that we should now ‘speak, itis cer- 
tainly not just that a whole regiment should be consigned to 

disgrace on account of the weakness, folly, inefficiency, of 
one, two, or more men. Whilst we have deemed it alike 

due to you as our superior officer, to ourselves, and to our 

friends at home, who arc at a loss to account for our posi- 

tion, to say this much, we beg leave in conclusion to as- 

sure you, that in what we have said, we intend not the 

slightest disrespect to you or any other superior officer; that 
we will, to our utmost, discharge our duty in whatever po- 
sition you inay be pleased to assign us. 

« Please receive assurance of our highest respect and re- 
gard.?? 

Besides the charges so extensively circulated as 
set forth in the remonstrance just read, that the Ala- 
bama regiment was a disorderly, rebellious body 
of men, sometimes bordering on a state of mutiny; 
and that an opportunity of going forward to the’ 
attack on Monterey had been tendered to the offi-: 
cers of the regiment, who ignobly refused, Ihave 
heard of others, which I sincerely believe to be as 
destitute of foundation as those meftioned in the 
remonstrance. One only I will mention; itis this: 
that General Taylor has assigned as his reason for 
ordering the Alabama regiment. to remain on the 
Rio Grande, that-he had not sufficient confidence 
in the officers. to take them with him to the battle 
of Monterey. I say, Mr. Speaker, that I do not 
believe General Taylor ever assigned such a rea- 
son. Nothing had ever occurred to justify him. in 


here after us had preceded us up the river. We were then 


making such a statement, and I will not -believe. 


. count of: his not. practising the usual quantity of 
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that he would in the absence of any cause add in- i 


sult’ to injury by so expressing himself. I am so | 
well “assured: myself that there has beer no cause 
Heretofore to impair General Taylor’s confidence in 
the officers or the soldiers in that regiment, that I 
will undertake to say, that if an opportunity had 
ever occurred to'test their valor and théit conduct 
on the’field of battle, previous to the movement I 
Rave made in their behalf to-day, 1 would have been | 


relieved altogether from the necessity. The colonel, Ji 


as well ass considerable proportion of his men, re- |} 
side in my district. Ihave known Colonel! Coffey || 
intimately for many years, and I take great plea- |; 
sure in bearing my humble testimony to his high | 
character as a gentleman, and his bravery and | 
every other qualification that belongs to the gallant |} 
officer. No man has, or deserves more than he |; 
does, the confidence and respect of those who j 
know him. True itis, that he is quite a reserved | 
and unassuming gentleman in his déportment. ji 
Perhaps in this age of the world, when men are, I | 
regret to say, more favored in the estimation of 
many by their vanity and egotism, than by that 
modesty and reserve that ought to belong to every 
gentlenian, Colonel Coffey may lose caste on ac- 


presumption in’ his intercourse among men} but 
those who know him bestappréciate him most. I 
have an acquaintance with most of the other officers 
in the regifitent, and take equal pleasure in saying 
as much in their behalf—no regiment in the ser- | 
vice, I feel confident, has truer or more patriotic offi- | 
cers, or who will render more service to the coun- 
try, and give a better account of themselves when- 
ever an opportunity presents itself. The regiment 
only requires a proper occasion to prove to Gen- 
eral Taylor and the world, that they are fit for any 
and all the duties that belong to the soldicr, and 
brave and determined enough for any emergen- 
cy however desperate. Why, then, I ask, Mr. 
Speaker, was the Alabama regiment, who was the 
first, or among the first, to respond to the call of 
their country, and hasten to the seat of war before 
the others, kept back on the Rio Grande, to suffer 
so. severely by the diseases of that fatal climate, 
while volunteers from other States, long subse- 
uent to them in the enemy’s country, were car- 
ried in. advance, and in their stead, to fight the 
battle at Montcrey—as one of the officers of the 
regiment (Captain Smith) has said, ‘to win and 
wear laurels that ought to entwine our brows?” 


It has beén truly stated in the remonstrance, | 


that a portion of the two regiments at first called 
out, under the orders of General Gaines, from 
Alabama, were the first volunteers that reached 
the seat of war. That gallant officer, Geheral | 
Desha, of Mobile, (whose patriotism on the occa- | 
sion does him so much honor,) with his company | 
of volunteers, was the first to reach the Rio Grande, 
after the call for volunteers to relieve General Tay- 
lor, when he and his army were supposed to be in 
imminent danger of falling into the hands of the 
enemy. The next to arrive there was Colonel 
Raiford, of Alabama, and his command. It does | 
seem to me, Mr. Speaker, that these circumstances 
ought to have entitled them, if not to General Tay- 
lor’s favor, at least to expect full justice from him. 
T have frequently heard it charged, that the Mexi- 
can war has been carried on by the General, or 
some of those who are supposed to have too much 
control in his counsels, with a view of making 
political capital—of breaking the dominant party 
down, and raising the other party in the estima- 
tion of the people. Iam not disposed to believe 
this, Mr. Speaker: it surely cannot be so; but the 
apparent injustice done to Alabama in this matter, 
while unexplained, is certainly. caléulated to en- 
courage the belief among the people of that State. 
It is well known, Mr. Speaker, that of all the 
States in the Union, no one has stood: more firm 
in the Democratic faith than Alabama: there, the 
banner of our party has never trailed in the dust: 
there, the strong citadel of Democracy has always 
stood, and will, I trust, continue to stand proof 
against every assault. I will not believe, however, 
that'on this account General Taylor has trampled 
upon the rights of our brave and patriotic regi- 
ment, who were the first to rush to his relief. 
That regiment is composed of men of both the 
great political parties: they are engaged in a com- 
mon causé—the noble cause of their country—and 


all political differences, and act as a band of brò- 
thers in the cause of their common country. The 
| information called for may relieve General Taylor 
from the suspicions referred to. It is dué to him, 
therefore, as well as to the character of thé rêgi- 
ment, and the State to which they belong, that all 
| these things shall be fully explained. 

I am very well aware, Mr. Speaker, that Ala- 
bama has not had her due share in the prosecu- 
tion of the Mexican war. The péople know 
this in the State, and they feel it. While some 
States, not so near the seat of war, and with 
less population, have been allowed to send each 
several regiments, Alabama has but one. Of this 
we do not complain. We trust there are sufficient 
reasons to justify the Administration, and I will 
not stop to inquire into the cause. l know that 
the people of Alabama are as ready, and I may 
say, as anxious to engagé in the service of their 
country as those of any other State in the Union. 
I believe that instead of one regiment, twenty 
regiments might be obtained, if called for, in Ala- 
bama. In that State scarcely any difference of 
opinion exists in relation to the war; both par- 
ties sustain it. They believe it was forced upon 
us, and could not have been avoided without na- 
tional disgrace. The able and unanswerable views 
upon the subject in the late message of the Presi- 
dent, has not met with a more favorable response 
anywhere than in Alabama. The people of both 
political parties are resolved to stand upon the 
ground taken in justification of the war, and will 
cheerfully pour out their blood and their tréasure 
to prosecute it, to conquer a peace, if it becomes 
necessary, and bring the contest to a glorious termi- 
nation. Instead of opposition to the war, or ig 
ping to inquire how it was brought on, or might 
have been avoided, all parties in Alabama are sur- 
prised at, and cry out against, Congress for the 
delay in granting the men and money necessary to 
prosecute it with energy and efficiency. As far as 

am concerned, I have acted upon the subject in 
conformity to the sentiment in my State, as well 
as upon my own views of sound policy. I have 
urged speedy action in all propositions for carry- 
ing on the war, and I have voted men and money 
to the full extent asked for by the Executive. 
Mr. Speaker, I am equally ready to vote for any 
measure that has been or may be proposed by the 
Executive to raise the money to carry on the war, 
I am not disposed to act the part that some profess- 
ing Demoerats are acting here—claiming to be in 
favor of the Administration, and the prosecution 
of the war—voting any amount of appropriation 
i to carry it on, and refusing their support for any 
measure recommended to raise the money they 
appropriate. This course seems to me not only 
inconsistent, but absurd. Those who boldly oppose 
the war, and refuse to vote supplies to carry it on, 
are infinitely more consistent, and no more the real 
enemies of the Administration and the war. Tam 
as reluctant to tax the people as any member on 
this floor, but when it becomes necessary to carry 
t on a war, a just, an unavoidable war, and sustain 
the honor of the country, I will give my vote for 
an adequate tax. My constituents require me to 
do so, and will sustain me even in voting for a tax 
on tea and coffee, about which so much has been 
said. 

We all know, that to carry on the war, money 
must be provided; and I know of no mode by 
which we can carry on this war, if we refuse to lay 
any tax upon the people. Gentlemen may tell us 
that we can borrow money; but how can we ex- 
pect to borrow, unless we make some provision 
to pay? War has been declared or recognised as 
existing, by the almost unanimous vote of Con- 
gress. It has been going on, at a heavy expense, 
for many months, and it is likely to continue. 
The President, as the head of the Government, is 
required to prosecute it, and he is responsible for 
the manner of carrying it on. He has informed 
us of everything that has been done thus far, and 
what is proposed to be done hereafter towards 
bringing the war to a successful termination, rely- 
ing upon the aid of Congress to enable him to carry 
out the plan proposed. Congress have, in effect, 
| by their votes, approved of the measures of the 
Executive; but when the President calls upon us’ 
for the necessary means to carry out his measures, 
and recommends the mode by which the money 


have (as we all ought to doin time of war) buried 


can best be provided, some of those who gave their | 


votes in favor of the war, and still profess to be 
in favor of it, vote against the President’s recom- 
mendation, and it is defeated. Their objection, 
cannot be to the particular plan recommended, or 
they would bring forward some other—but to any > 
pien to enable the President to prosecute. the war. 

do not propose, Mr. Speaker, to censure other 
gentlemen for their course upon this or any other 
subjéct; they are responsible to their constituents, 
as lam to mine; but I must say, that professing, 
as I do, to be the friend of the Administration, and“ 
in favor of the war, if I had, by my votes here, = 
defeated the measures recommended by him as 
necessary to carry on the operations of the Gov- 
ernment and prosecute the war, my constituents - 
would not fail to distinguish between my profes- 
sions at home and my acts here, and they would 
certainly act accordingly. 

Mr. Speaker, having digressed somewhat from 
the subject immediately under consideration, I will 
ask the indulgence of the House, and proceed to 
make a few remarks on the second resolution.. It 
is due to the House, as well as to myself, that I 
shall submit the facts, as far as they have come 
into my possession, upon which I felt myself 
bound to make the call upon. the President pro- 
oosed in that resolution. About three weeks ago, 

received from Colonel John R. Coffey, of the 
Alabama regiment, a letter, dated. at Tampico, 
Mexico, on the subject of the arrest of Lieutenant 
McDuff, of his regiment... On the very day I re- 
ceived the letter, I called upon the Secretary of. 
War, and submitted it to him. The case, as set 
forth in the letter of Colonel Coffey, appeared to me 
to be one of such enormity, so novel—the exercise 
of such high-handed tyranny and oppression—that 
I expected from_the Secretary the most prompt 
action upon it. In thisI was altogether mistaken. 
He did not seem to consider the case as one of 
sufficient magnitude to engage his immediate ac- 
tion. The Secretary has either become so familiar 
with such scenes in the course of his official du- 
ties, as not to feel, as I confess I did, for the out- 
rages upon the rights of Lieutenant McDuff, who 
is my constituent; or, if he did, his manner and 
deportment on the occasion was so cold, so stiff, 
and unconcerned, as to inspire in me but little hope: 
of obtaining redress at his hands. I then called 
upon the President, who very. promptly, after 
hearing the facts, promised to see the Secretary of 
War, and have it speedily attended to. For this 
purpose, I left Colonel Coffey’s letter with him. 
I next heard of the letter in the hands of the Sec- 
retary of War, who promised to inform me of his 
action in relation to the case, that I might, as 
requested to do by Colonel Coffey, communicate 
with Lieutenant McDuff in Alabama. After wait- 
ing some time for the promised information, with- 
out receiving any, I sent for and obtained the letter 
of Colonel Coffey. I have not received areply up 
to this day from the Secretary of War, or from any 
one else, in relation to the case. And as I am re- 
quested by the colonel of the regiment, as far as 
possible, to protect the rights of Lieutenant Mc- 
Duff, who, in his opinion, and in mine, has been 
most outrageously treated, and having failed alto- 
gether in obtaining any redress from the Executive 
branch of the Government, after several attempts 
to do so, I have, in the honest discharge of my 
duty, brought the case to the consideration of this’ 
House. That the House may be in possession of 
the facts, I send to the Clerk’s table to be read the 
letter from Colonel Coffey, referred to. 

It was read as follows: 

“ Tampico, Mexico, December 98, 1846, 

“Dr. CHAPMAN: General Shields, commander of this post, 
has issued an order that Lieutenant McDuff, of the Jackson 
county company, should be relieved from his command until - 
further orders from the President, and that he shall report 
himself to the assistant quartermaster at this place for wans- 
portation to the States; which, of course, McDuff is bound 
to do, or disobey an order. 3 

“ Now, I am of opinion myself, that the lieutenant is justly 
entitled to a court of inquiry or a court martial, without be- 
irig sent from his command. 

“-] understand the facts to be these : a man was sent from 
a detachment of a working party to that, company, under 
guard, to be guarded by it; the*higher officers of the com- 
pany were absent; McPuff himself was that very morning, 
and for sometime previous had been, reported on the morn- 
ing reports sick. ‘The prisoner was not taken charge of im-; 
mediately ; the general rode down, called Lieutenant McDuff. 
from his bed in thé tent, when a short conversation took 
place as to who was in command ; McDuff telling him that’ 
he was. wholly unable for duty, and was so reported daily... : 

“The company are loth to give him up; he is a good sòl- 
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dier, and at home a worthy-yonng man, and’a good citizen : 
he has raised a family of fatherless young:brothers and sis- 
ters in good ercdit, his father having been killedin the army. 
This is the third campaign for himself: one in the Creek, 
oné in Florida, and this; and before this, I have never heard 
aught against bim. à a ay 
` «Now, my object in writing -to: you is, to ask you to inter- 
cede with the President, and get his hand of decision stayed, 
until the facts of the ‘whole circumstance. are fully made 
known, either before him ora court. * * * * 

“Y would be glad to hear from his ease, as well as Mc- 
Daff’s, when you make the trial. j 

“ Truly, your friend, 
“JOHN R. COFFEY. 


“N. B, Lieutenant MeDuff will go from here to his home 

at.Bellefonte, where he or any one there of your ftiends will 

` be glad to hear from you.. His witnesses, of course, would 
be those who were present at the time. J. R. 0.7? 


Ihave such confidence in Colonel Coffey, know- 
ing him to be a gentleman of unquestionable vera- 
city, so discreet and cautious, that I rely most 
confidently upon the account of the transaction as 
stated in his letter. If the facts are as Colonel 


Coffey has stated them, all must agree, that the j 


case Is one as remarkable for its enormity, its 
tyranny, and oppression, as any that can be per- 
petrated against the rights of an officer. I can 
scarcely believe that the annals of military opera- 
tions can furnish any example of such an outrage. 
I have, Mr. Speaker, some acquaintance with 
Lieutenant MeBufl; and there is now in this city, 
a gentleman of high character, from the same 
county, who is intimately acquainted with him. 
From my own knowledge, as well as on the infor- 
mation obtained from that germtleman, (Mr. Scott,) 
T can fully corroborate the statement of Colonel 
Coffey, as to his good character at home. He isa 
man of high respectability, and as brave and pa- 
triotic as any officer in the service. Where did 
General Shields find his authority for thus seizing 
upon an officer commissioned by the Governor of 
Alabama, and sending him, perhaps as a prisoner, 
from his command, some three or four thousand 
miles to his home in Alabama, without giving him 
a trial, without allowing him the opportunity of 
making his defonce—of being contronted by the 
charges, or the witnesses against him, or of produ- 


cing those in his defence? Besides the violation of | 


all the military laws and army regulations of which 
I have any knowledge, every principle of justice 
has been outraged. An officer, who (as Colonel 
Coffey states) was then, and had been for some 
days previously, confined by sickness, and so re- 
ported to him every morning as unfit for duty, to 
be thus dragged from his sick bed, and hastened 
off without a hearing, and without mercy, irre- 
spective of his commission and his rank, is shock- 
ing to every feeling of humanity. [At this point, 
Mr. Dove ass, of Illinois, remarked, (though he 
did not address the Speaker,) in substance, that it 


was improper to bring such charges against General | 


Shields, in the absence of proof.] Mr. C. resumed. 
Mr. Speaker, I hear it said by the gentleman from 
Iliinois, that the resolution is unsupported by proof. 
Did he hear the letter from the colonel of the regi- 
ment read? Is that not proof? I consider it proof 
of the most certain character. The colonel under- 
takes to state a transaction that took place in his 
regiment—all the facts stated he must have known 
as the commanding officer officially. I cannot con- 
ceive how I could have introduced stronger proof, 
in the absence of the report from the War Depart- 
ment; to obtain which, the resolution has been 
offered. 

Mr. Speaker, great as the outrage is against 
Lieutenant McDuff, that is of but trifling moment, 
when we consider, in comparison, the injurious in- 
fluence to the public-service such Jawless proceed- 
ing is calculated to have. If an officer, however 
high in command, is to be allowed, of his own 
will—perhaps when under the influence of pas- 
sion—thus to deprive an inferior officer, commis- 
sioned by his State, of his command, and send him 
home in disgrace, without allowing any trial or in- 
vestigation, how can you expect to keep up the 
army? Who will go into the service, if such acts 
of oppression go unpunished? If the facts are as 
Colonel Coffey states, Lieutenant McDuff, who has 
been so roughly dealt with, and for the time dis- 
graced, was ‘guilty of no improper conduct. But, 
however high his offence, he had a‘clear right, un- 
der the military law, to a court of inquiry, or a 
court martial. “There is no authority in the com- 
manding general to punish an officer without trial. 
It is in vain to aay that this injured officer ean re- 


turn to his regiment, and demand a court-martial. 
I understand Colonel Coffey to state that a court 
had been refused him. But he has been hurried 
off home, in disgrace, some three or four thousand 
miles from his witnesses: he is now suffering all 
the horrors of a disgraced man, although innocent 
of any offence. The injury-to him cannot be re- 
paired by any proceeding now; but such scenes 
| may, by proper action, be prevented from: occur- 
ring hereafter. 5 

Mr. Speaker, I am actuated by no unfriendly mo- 
tives towards General Taylor or General Shields, | 
in presenting these resolutions to the House; nor 
is it my object to prejudice the service, by expo- 
sing the facts referred to. On the contrary, while 
I considered it to be my duty, as the Representa- 
tive (and the oldest from my State on this floor) 


and a large number of the Alabama volunteers, to 

bring these subjects to the notice of the House, af- 

ter having failed in obtaining any redress or infor- 

mation at the War Department, I deeply regret 
the necessity of troubling the House at this time 
with them. I ask that the resolutions may be 
adopted. 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 


SPEECH OF HON. LEWIS CASS, 


` OF MICHIGAN, 
Iy rue Senare, February 10, 1847. 


The Bill making a special appropriation of Three | 
Millions to bring the war with Mexico to a 
speedy and honorable conclusion, being under 


of the colonel of the regiment, of Lieut. McDuff i 


aeie 
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assail its base, so will this. Constitution resist the 
assaults, that may be made: upon it; come how or 
| when or whence they may, In the providence of 
God, no such lot as ours was ever-conferred upon 
i a people. - What we have been and. are, the ‘past 
and the present have told, and are. telling- us: 
What we are to be, the future will tell to those;: 
who are to come after us, to their joy or sorrow, 
as we cherish or reject the blessings we enjoy. If. 
we are not struck with judicial blindness, as were 
God’s chosen people of old, and punished for na- 
tional offences by national..punishments, we shall 
cling to this Constitution, as the mariner clings to 
the last plank, when night and the tempest close 
around him; and we shall cling to it the stronger, 
as the danger is greater. - 5 p aidai iny 

Mr. President, I shall not touch any of the topics 
before us, as a sectional man. I view them, and 
i shall present them, as an American citizen, look- 
ing to the honor and interests of his country, and . 
of his whole country. In these great questions of 
national bearing, I acknowledge no geographical 
claims. ‘What is best for the United States is best 
for me; and in that spirit alone shall I pursue the 
discussion. 

A strong desire pervades this country, that a re- 
gion, extending west of our present possessions to 
the Pacific ocean, should be acquired and become 
part of our Confederacy. The attempt to purchase 
it was made during the administration of General 
Jackson, and the hope of succeeding. has never 
since been wholly abandoned. . I will, not detain 
the Senate by spreading out the reasons, which ren- 
der such a measure desirable. It would give tous 
a large territory, a great deal of it calcalated for 
American settlement and cultivation, and it would 


consideration— 

Mr. CASS said: In the remarks I propose to 
submit, Mr. President, I shall invert the natural 
order of arrangement. F intend to present my | 
views of the causes and course of the war thus far, | 


| and also the reasons, which will induce me to vote i 
for the appropriation of three millions of dollars. 


of proceeding in the prosecution of the war. I shall ; 


I do not rise, sir, with the emotions so visibly felt | 
and so eloquently described by the distinguished | 
Senator from South Carolina. I do not consider | 
| this country, or its institutions in the slightest dan- 
| ger. Never was it more free, powerful, or pros- 
perous, than at the present moment, when untimely 
warnings come to assail us. The public sentinel | 
may sleep upon his watchtower. In the distant 
horizon, not a cloud as big as the prophet’s hand, 
ig to be seen, which is to overspread the heavens, 
and to burst in thunder and in tempest upon us. 
We are, indeed, engaged ina foreign war, which 
demands the solicitude of every good citizen. But 
the scene of its operations is two thousand miles | 
distant; and, come the worst that may, we can at 
any time withdraw into our own country. Dis- 
graceful, indeed, would be such a movement; but 
it would be still better than the evils predicted, 


expressed, it would terminate the danger, 

Mr. President, it gives me great pain to hear any 
allusions to the dissolution of this Confederacy; 
and of ail the places in this republic, this high place | 


To which I shail add my views of the best mode |! 


begin, however, with the two latter subjects. |i 


and according to the nature of the apprehensions |} 


connect us with the great western ocean, giving ns 
a front along its shores in connexion. with Oregon 
| of, perhaps, thirteen or fourteen degrees of latitude. 
| It would give usalso the magnificent bay of St. Fran- 
| cisco, one of the noblest anchorages in the world, 


| capable of holding all the navies of the earth; and 


|, from its commanding position, controlling, in some 


measure, the trade of the northern Pacific. 


A : Bat, 
| sir, besides these ady 


i antages, commercial and ge- 
ographical, there are important political considera- 
tions, which point to extension as one of the great 
measures of safety for our institutions, 

In Europe, one of the social evils is. concentra- 
tion. Men are brought too much and. kept.too 
much in contact. There is not room for expan. 
sion. Minds of the highest order are pressed’ 
down by adverse circumstances, without the power 
of free exertion. There is no starting-point for 
them. Hence the struggles, that are ever going.on, 
in our crowded communities. And hence the 
emeutes, which disturb and alarm the Governments 
of the Old World, and which, must one day. or 
other shake them to their centre. Questions of 
existence are involved in them, as well as ques- 
| tions of freedom. I trust we are far removed from 
all this; but to remove us further yet, we want al- 
most unlimited power of expansion.. That is our 
safety valve. The mightiest intellects which when 
compressed in thronged cities, and hopeless of 
their future, are ready to break the barriers around 
them the moment they enter the new world of the 


1 
i 
i 


i! West, feel their freedom, and turn their energies to 


contend with the works of creation; converting the 


is the last, in which they should be expressed. The |} woods and the forests into. towns, and villages, 

Constitution isin no danger. Ithas survived many || and cultivated fields, and extending the dominion 
a shock, and it will survive many more. There |, of civilization and improvement over the domain of 
are those now in the Senate—and I am among j nature. This process has been going on since the 
them—who were born before it came into being. || first settlement of our country; and while it con-. 

We have grown with our growth and strength- |i tinues, whatever other evils betide us, we shall be 

i ened with our strength, till the approach of physi- |: free from the evils of a dense population, with 
cal infirmities, the kindly warnings of nature, bid || scanty means of subsistence, and with no hope of 
us prepare for another and an untried world. And |) advancement. . 
the Constitution, too, has grown with its growth! The Senator from South Carolina has presented 
and strengthened with its strength, till from three || some views of our augmenting population as:trueas 
millions it governs twenty millions of people, and | they are striking. Atthe commencement of his life 
has made them the happiest community upon the | and of mine, this country contained three millions of 
face of the globe. Butitis yet fresh in ils strength. | inhabitants, giving a rate of increase, which doubles 
No infirmity has come to tell us, that its dissolu- || our numbers every twenty-two years.. There are 
tion is near. It is no longer an experiment, but || those yet living, who will live to see our Confed- 

experience; no longer a promise, but performance. || eracy numbering a population, equal to the Chinese 
| It has fulfilled all, and more than all, its most || empire. This stupendous progress outstrips the 
sanguine advocates dared predict. 


e It is at this | imagination. The mind cannot keep up with the 
moment stronger in the affections of the American || fact. It toils afler it in vain; and as we increase 
people, than at any other period of its existence | in numbers and extend in space, our power.of 
fis the cliff of eternal granite, which overlooks || communication is still more augmented. ‘The tele- 
the ocean, and drives back the ceaseless waves, that || graph has come with its wonderful process ta bind 
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invention of modern days. 


, the difficulties between the two countries might 


than twenty times a day. I shall not pursue these 


‘great measure is beyond the reach of human vis- 
ion. : 


which the indemnity shall be measured. 


- Mexico, or of its Commanding General; and the 


na ang 
“which will thus be secured, and the poor “ down- 
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still closer the portions of this empire, as these re- 
cede. from: its capital. It is the most admirable 
We can now answer 
the sublime interrogatory put to Job: Canst thou 
send lishtnings, that they may go, and say unto 
thee; Here we are!” Yes, the corruscations of 
‘heaven, man has reduced to obedience,:and they 
say unto him, here we are, It is yet in its infan- 
cy,an experiment, rather than an arrangement. 
‘Who can tell where: future improvements may 
conduct it, or what sway it may hereafter exercise 
over the sor izl and political condition of the world? 


$ 


self. It is to have the money ready, and if a sat- 


isfactory treaty is signed and ratified, then to make 
a payment into the treasury of Mexico, which 
will be disposed of by the Government of that 
country, agreeably to its own laws. The proposi- 
tions, both at the last session of Congress and at 
this, were identical. “The difference in the phrase- 
ology of the appropriation has been satisfactori- 
ly explained by the chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, and seems to me of very 
little consequence. Be that as it may, itis nota 


‘What people it may -bring together and keep to- || 
gether by the power of instantaneous communica- |! 
tion? Or how the events of distant nations, told |} 
almost to the other side of the globe, the very |! 
moment of their occurrence, may affect the future |; 
destiny of mankind? J have been industriously 
engaged seventeen days in coming from Detroit 
to Washington, and the journey between here and |; 
Baltimore once cost me two days. We have now 
a process within our reach, by which we can send 
to California and receive answers from there more 


investigations: they are sufficiently obvious in their 
‘general bearing, though the practical result of this 


We are. at war with Mexico, brought on by 
her injustice. Before peace is established, we 
have a right to require a reasonable indemnity, 
either pecuniary or territorial, or both, for the in- 
juries we have sustained. Such a compensation 
is just in itself, and in strict accordance with the 
usages of nations. Onememorable proof of this has 

assed in our own times. When the allies entered 

aris, after the overthrow of Napoleon, they com- 
pelled the French Governmentto pay them an indem- 
nity of 1500,000,000 francs, equal to $300,000,000. 
“In the condition of Mexico, there is no disposition 
in this country to ask of her an unreasonable sacri- 
fice.. On the contrary, the wish is everywhere 
prevalent, and Lam sure the Government partici- 
-pate in it, that we should demand less, than we are 
-entitled to. No one proposes a rigid standard, by 
But there 
are'certain territorial acquisitions, which are im- 

ortant to us, and whose cession cannot injure 

exico, as she never can hold them permanently. 
We are willing, after settling the indemnity satis- 
factorily, to pay for the excess in money. The 
Senator from South Carolina has stated the propo- 
sition very distinctly, “any excess on our part we 
are willing to meet, as we ought, by the necessary 
payment to Mexico.” 

nformation received by the President, during 
the last session of Congress, induced him to believe, 
that if anappropriation for this purpose were made, 


soon be terminated by an amicable arrangement. 
A proposition for that purpose was submitted to 
us in secret session, debated and approved by this 
Senate. It was then introduced into the Legisla- 
ture with open doors, passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and came tous. Here it was discussed 
until the stroke of the clock, when the hand on the 
dial-plate, pointed to 12, struck its funeral knell. 
In his message at the commencement of this Con- 
gress, the President renewed his suggestion, and 
the whole matter is now before us. Such is its 
history. | 
It is now objected to, as an immoral proposition, 
a kind of bribery, either of the Government of | 


honorable Senator from Maryland, who is not 
now in his seat, said emphatically and solemnly, 
“that this project of terminating the war by dis- 
« membering a sister republic, is so revolting to my | 


« moral sense of propriety, honor, and justice, that || - 


$ I should see my arms palsied by my side, rather 
‘than agree’ to it.” 
which the honorable member speaks is previously | 
defined by himself. That is the term he gives the | 
acquisition, but I call it purchase. He says the 
money will go to Santa pay the army, 


trodden?” people be transferred to this country 
‘in spite of themselves,” in consequence of this 
“« pouritig of gifts into the hands of their tyrants.” 

Now, sir, there is no such proposition, as I un- 


| difficulty. 


The “dismemberment” of |: 


subject, which can produce of itself any practical 
For if there is any member of the 
Senate, who is willing to vote for the appropria- 
tion in the form, in which it was presented last 
year, and is unwilling to vote for it in this, the 
Committee on Foreign Relations will cheerfully 


assent to the substitution of the latter for the for- 
“ The principle is wrong,” says the honor- | 


mer. 
able Senator from Maryland. But, in my view, 
the principle of this appropriation, and of the other 
appropriation is precisely the same. And yet, 
the honorable Senator from Maryland voted for 
the former, while he reprobates the present, and 


| a number of Senators on the other side of the | 
chamber voted the last session in the same man- 


ner. -If the proposition was bribery or unprinci- 
pled then, it seems to me it must be so now. Ex- 
pediency may change with time, but right and 
wrong undergo no change.* 

As to the idea, that such an arrangement is some- 
thing like bribery, it seems to me it will not bear 
the slightest investigation. A strange kind of bri- 
bery this! The appropriation called for was pre- 
ceded by a message from the President to the Sen- 
ate in secret session. 
Houses, and the doors thrown open. It was dis- 
cussed fully, not to say warmly, and was finally 
lost by the lapse of time. In secret session thirty- 
three ‘Senators voted for it. It again takes a 
prominent place in the President’s message at the 
commencement of the present session of Congress. 
It has been before us between two and three months, 
and has been borne upon the wings of the wind to 
the remotest portions of our country. It entered 
Mexico long ago, and has been proclaimed upon 


to every citizen of that republic, who knows any- 
thing of political affairs, whether the blood in his 
veins is Castilian, or Moorish, or Aztec. It has 
| passed to Europe, and received the condemnations 
| of many of its journals. Had it been approved 
| there, I should doubt its policy or its justice. And 
for aught I know, it is travelling along the canals 
of the Celestial Empire. 
of bribery this! That is an offence which does its 
work in secret. This isa proposition made by one 
nation to another, in the face of the world. Itis 
| not to enable Mexico to carry on the war, as an 
| honorable Senator seems to suppose, for it is not 
to be paid ull the war is over. 

Mr. MOREHEAD inquired if the honorable 
Senator considered the present proposition as con- 
fining the President, in the disbursement of the 
| money, to the purposes to be specified in the treaty, 
as the resolution of the last session did ? 

Mr. CASS said, that his understanding of the 


| proposition was, that the money was not to be paid, 


until a treaty was agreed upon. The payment was 
not to precede the treaty, but to follow it. 


Senator allow me 

Mr. CASS. I will hear you with pleasure, but 
I cannot answer any more questions. I have said 
that no money is to be paid until a treaty is rati- 


|| fied. 


Mr. WEBSTER. I was merely going to re- 
mark, that this is the very turning point. 

Mr. CASS. I will sit down and hear the hon- 
orabic Senator, but he must not ask me any ques- 
tions. If he does, I shall not answer them, till I 


i have concluded my remarks. 


Mr. WessrTer resumed his seat. 
Mr. C. continued: 


* It is but an act of justice to state that the Senator from 
Maryland referred to was not in his seat. Mr. C.’s remarks 
are here given as they were delivered. The colleague of 
Mr. Jounson, however, Mr. Pearce, as soon as Mr. Cass 
had concluded, stated that his colleague had been misen- 
derstood, and that the proposed appropriation of last year, 
aud the appropriation of this year, were so widely different 


derstand it, nor anything like it. The object of 
the President has been distinctly stated by him- 


in their phraseology, as to. render it perfectly consistent to 
vote for the one and to reject the other, 


It was then received in both || 


every house-top in town and country. It is known | 


I repeat, a strange kind | 


Mr. WEBSTER, (rising.) Will the honorable | 


i 


i 
i 


ij of it. 


The whole proposition results from the peculiar 
condition of Mexico. - Her Government is ephem- 
eval. Its members are born in the morningand die in 
the evening. Administrations succeed one another, 
like the scenes of a theatre, rather than the events 


| of life, and still less of events in the life of a nation. 
| The rulers do not dare to do justice in such a case 


as this. It might cost them their places, to which 
they hold on, as tenaciously, as though their tenure 
were a secure one. There is a strong excitement 
in that country against us. Nothing shows this 


| more distinctly, than the scene, which lately passed 
! there, when their President swore that the nation 


would never yield one inch of its territory, nor 
make peace with the invader, till his foot was off 
its soi]. A dangerous resolution to be thus pub- 
licly proclaimed, and one move easily proclaimed 
than kept. The sublime and the ridiculous may 
so easily touch, that nations should be chary of 
such exhibitions, which may belong to the domain 
of the one or of the other, as subsequent circum- 
stances stamp their character. Whatever judg- 
ment, however, history may pronounce upon this 
ceremony in Mexico, it is significant enough of the 
disposition of the people towards us. Hence the 
difficulty of the Government is increased, and hence 
the necessity of their strengthening themselves. 
Their revenues are drying up. They are always 
in debt in all their departments, civil and military. 
By a prompt payment into their treasury upon the 
| ratification of a treaty, the Government will be en- 
abled to satisfy themost pressing demands, and 
thus to,do an act of justice at home which will 
counteract any ill effects of an act of justice abroad. 
And this is the very point of the whole matter. 
We may thus tempt them to do right, while so 


| many other strong circumstances tempt them to 


do wrong. As to the application of this money, 
after it reaches the treasury of Mexico, it is no 
question of ours, any more than was the applica- 
tion of the consideration money paid to France 
and Spain for the purchase of Louisiana and of 
Florida. We cannot follow it, andit must take 
its fate with the other resources of the country. It 
has one advantage, however, and that is its pub- 
licity. If the silver or gold were carried by wag- 
ons to the palace of the Government, the transac- 
tion could have no more publicity, than it has now. 
And this throws upon the authoritiesa much graver 
responsibility, than do the ordinary payments, and 
one less likely to be abused. If all thisis bribery, 
Iam fully prepared to take my share in the guilt 
If it is bribery, let the honest governments 


| of Europe make the most of it. 


As to the comparison, instituted by the honorable 
Senator from Maryland, between this act and an 
attempt of the Mexican Government to bribe Gen- 
eral Taylor, it certainly gives me very little trouble. 
We have nothing to do with Santa Anna, as the 
General of an army. We deal with the Govern- 
ment of Mexico. The very authority that makes 
the treaty is the authority, to which the payment is 
to be made. If General Taylor were the American 
Government, and had power to cede away a por- 
tion of the American territory, the analogy would 
then exist in fact, as it now exists but in fancy. 
And this obvious consideration answers all the ob- 
jections presented by the Senator, when heexpresses 
such an apprehension, that the money would slip 
from our fingers, before we secured a consideration. 
Not a dollar is to be paid, till the treaty is ratified, 
and the country thus made ours. 

Passing now, sir, from the consideration of this 
subject to the course before us, I would observe, 
that there are but three plans of operation, by which 


i| we can escape from the difficulties of our position. 


The first, is an abandonment of the war, and an 
inglorious return to our own country. 

The second, is the establishment of a line over 
such a portion of the enemy’s territory, as we think 


| proper, and holding the country on this side of it 


without any further military operations. 

The third, is a vigorous prosecution of the war, 
agreeably to the public expectation, and the expe- 
rience of the world. 

As to the first, sir, I do not place it in the cate- 
gory of things possible, but only in the category of 
things proposed, and I cast it from me with con- 
tempt. 

The second, sir, is a very different proposition; 
supported by high names, civil and military, and 


was yesterday presented to us, with great power 
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Senate, 


of argument and beauty of illustration by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Carolina, I shall 
state as succinctly as I can the reasons which in- 
duce me to consider this as an inexpedient, not to 
say an impossible, proposition. 

A plan of operations, seeking to hold a portion 
ofa country, properly guarded by fortresses, and 
furnished with the necessary lines of communica- 
tion, and seeking to do this, without publicly an- 
nouncing the nature of the plan, and the determina- 
tion to adhere to it, is one thing. An attempt to 
occupy another portion of country, open, unforti- 
fied, with no natural boundaries, and penetrable 
in ali directions, and publicly proclaiming this sys- 
tem as an invariable one, not to be departed from, 
is another, and quite a different thing. From the 
Gulf of Mexico, following the boundaries of the 
provinces now in our possession, to the Pacific 
ocean, is but little short of two thousand miles. 
Far the greater portion of it is open, and much of 
it unoccupied. Instead of any lines of communi- 
cation, natural or artificial, where it must necessa- 
rily be crossed, it may be crossed anywhere. It 
is a mere paper line~a descriptive one. For hun- 
dreds of miles on each side of a great part of the 
line, the country is the same; roamed over rather 
than possessed by nomadic tribes, and affording 
subsistence and shelter to the beasts of the earth. 
If you assume such a boundary, you necessarily 
place yourself upon the defensive: You must es- 
tablish troops along it, and these must be-scattered, 
occupying different positions. Your enemy thus 
acts in masses, while you act in detachments. If 
he attack you, and succeed, you' are destroyed. 
Tf he attack you, and is discomfited, he falls back, 
behind his impenetrable barrier. A snake, clutched 
by an eagle, is one of the emblems of the armorial 
bearings of Mexico. If this plan of fighting to an 
air line is adopted, the proud bird will soon be 
powerless, and the reptile will coil itself up to 
strike at its leisure and its pleasure. In such a 
state of offensive-defensive warfare, the enemy 
chooses his time, when you least expect him, or 
are least able to resist him. He gains your rear, 
and cuts off your convoys and supplies, and thus 
reduces you to weakness and distress. Or he 


strikes you in a period of sickness, ina climate, to | 
which you are unaccustomed, and whose alterna- 


tions do not affect him. You cannot pursue him 
into his country, for the moment you do that, you 
confess the folly of your plan, and abandon it for- 
ever. If you cross your boundary, you must cross 
it to hold on, and then you havea new boundary, 
or, in other words, a system of unlimited opera- 
tions. If you do not cross to hold on, what will 
you do? Your very object in crossing is to chas- 
tise the enemy; and you must pursue him to his 


fortresses and capture them, if he has any; or you | 


must fight him in the open field and disperse him. 
Trepeat, if you do not do this, you may as well 
stop at your boundary; look civilly at the retiring 
enemy, take off your hats, and say: Good bye 

entlemen; we will wait till you come back again. 

he riches of Creesus would melt away, before 
such a system of fighting-no-fighting. The laurels 
of Napoleon would wither and die. No exchequer 
could bear the expense. No public sentiment the 
dishonor. There is but one such campaign, sir, 
recorded in all history, ancient or modern, sacred 
or profane, true or fabulous, and that is the cam- 
paign of Sisyphus. It was an eternal one. Sanc- 


tion the plan proposed, and yours will be eternal | 


too. This stone will never be rolled to the top of 
the mountain. It would bea never-ending, ever- 
renewing war. The distinguishcd Senator from 
South Carolina thinks, that four regiments and 
three fortresses along this line, and one regiment 
and a few small vessels for California, “would be 
ample for its defence.” The line, as described by 
himself, is this: “ Beginning at the mouth of the 
‘Rio del Norte, and continuing up the Paso del 
‘ Norte, or. southern boundary of New Mexico, 
‘which nearly coincide, and then due west to the 
‘Gulf of California, striking it, according to the 
s maps.pefore us, nearly at its head.” 

Here, sir, is a line across the continent from the 
Gulf of Mexico to the Gulf of California; and this 
line is: to be so protected by five regiments, three 
fortresses, and a few small vessels, as to be imper- 
vious to the rancheros and other light troops of 
Mexico—the best and most indefatigable horsemen, 
perliaps, in the world. Ihave enumerated, in these 


| the cathedral of Saint 


| citizens on this s 


i not before me, and I shall not travel out of my | 


| But, sir, it is that very acknowledgment, which is 


means of defence, a few small vessels, because 
they form part of the projet of the honorable Sen- 
ator. How they are to be employed in defending 
any part of the line, as I do not understand, I wil] 
not attempt to explain.* If the soldiers were sta- 
tioned equidistant upon this boundary, they would | 
probably be a mile apart. It seems to me, sir— 
and I say it with all respect—that we might as | 
well attempt to blockade the coast of Europe by 
stationing a ship in the middle of the Atlantic, As 
to the Rio Grande, it is no defensive line at all. 
Rivers, when best guarded, arefound to afford very 
insufficient: protection. But in the great country | 
south and west of us, yet ina state of nature, or 
slowly emerging ‘from it, streams are entitled to | 
very little consideration in defensive operations, | 
Who is there, that has passed his life in the West, 
and has not crossed them a hundred times by swim- 
ming, in canoes, upon logs, upon rafts, and upon 
horses? Isit to be supposed, that an active Mexi- 
can, accustomed to the woods from his infancy; | 
would hesitate to dash into a stream, and cross it, 
almost as readily as if it were unbroken ground? 
But long defensive lines, even when skilfully 
constructed and carefully guarded, are but feeble | 
barriers against courage and enterprise. How lon 
did the Roman wall keep the North Britons out i 
of England? How Jong did the Grecian wall of | 
the Lower Empire keep the Turks out of Constan- | 
tinople, and the horse- 


And the Chinese | 
—that, too, opened | 


Sophia? 
wall-—an immense labor of man 
to the Tartars, and enabled the chief of roving 
bands to ascend the oldest throne in the world, 
The best wall a country can have is the breasts of | 
its citizens, free, prosperous, and united. |! 

But, sir, there is another consideration, not to f 
be overlooked.” How could you keep} your own į 
ide of your imaginary line? The |! 
honorable Senator tells us, their spirit of adventure |; 
can hardly be restrained in time of peace, and that |; 
there is always danger, they will push into the į! 
Mexican provinces. But in time of war—even of j! 
a new kind of war like this—they would feel, that |; 


the enemy’s country was open to them, and their f 


incursions would keep up a continued state of 
hostilities. 


would be better off. ‘That question, however, is | 


t 

The Senator says we have gained six hundred f 
thousand square miles, and who would continue |; 
the war to secure the acknowledgment of Mexico? 


to give us the country. Until the right, which ces- 


g'i 


tails of their Pashas from || 


it will be. terminated, and soon ‘terminated, by 
death. Almost all: is doubtful around us; especi 
| ally in the operations of war.: We are told: trom 
the highest authority, ‘that the. race is not-al- 
| ways to the swift, nor the battle to the strong; and 
every day’s experience confirms the:truth-of the 
| Proposition. Some of the most splendid achieve- 
ments in war, from Salamis to Monterey, have 
been gained under apparently adverse circumstan- 
ces, and against great disparity of force. If we'aré 
only-to fight, when victory is certain, we shall never 
fight at all. The slightest circumstances, which 
human sagacity could not foresee nor haman power 
overcome, have many times decided the-destiny of 
nations. Oa TELE 
The Senator also has submitted many.sound 
observations respecting the diversity. of chatac- 
ter, of races, and of institutions, which exist be- 
tween us and Mexico, and he deprecates, with 
equal zeal and justice, the union of the Mexican 
people and ours, I fully agree, sir, in all thats It 
would be a deplorable amalgamation. WNo:such 
evil will happen to us in ourday. We donot want 
the people of Mexico, either as citizens or subjects. 
All we want is a portion of territory, which’ they 
nominally hold, generally uninhabited, or, where 
inhabited at all, sparsely so, and with a population, 
which would soon recede, or identify itself with 
ours. The Senator says, speaking of Mexico, 
‘ what are you to do with the territory ???. I an- 
swer, nothing at all, as a permanent acquisition. 
“ Will you,” says the Senator, “ incorporate it in 
your Union?” Certainly not. We shall. hold ‘it 
as a means of procuring an honorable peace. And 
such a peace it may be made to procure for us. 
Some of the remarks of the honorable Senator.I 
regretted to hear: those which cast doubts upon 
the power of this country to prosecute this war to 
an honorable conclusion—such a conclusion, in~ 
deed, as alone will be satisfactory tothe American 
people. I am not going, Mr. President, to subject 
these views to any severity of investigation. I 
should do it with reluctance in any case, and T 
could not do in this. My unfeigned respect for the 
distinguished Senator would prohibit it. While I 
claim for myself and yield to others the most un- 
limited range of discussion; and while I do not call 
| in question the truth of the sentiment, uttered du-: 
| ring the last war, that a public man has a right to 
speak to his country, though he may be-overheard: 
by the enemy, still there are discretionary: limits, 
which it seems to me it were better not to pass. 
Every word, that is spoken here, is heard upon the 


| plateau of Mexico. Legislative discussions, with 


open doors, are, in this age of progress, discus- 
sions before the world. As we watch the indica- 


| tions of public opinion in Mexico, and seek them 


in the journals of the day, the same universal mes- 
Sengers carry back to that country all we are say- 
ing, and doing, and proposing. Far be it from me 
to question the conduct, or the motives of any hon- 
orable Senator. I believe, that every member of 
this body is actuated by as pure intentions, as: Lam 
myself. But I suggest, is it prudent to say here, 
that it is uncertain whether we shall be able to 
reach the city of Mexico during this campaign, and 
that if we do not, she will be encouraged, and we 
discouraged; she fortified, and we irresolute? Is 
it prudent to say, that there are doubts, whether 
we can raise the means for another, more costly, 


|! 
sion gives, is added to the right derived from con- H 
quest, we can make no acquisition of territory. We 
are sull at war. It is that very act of acknowledg- 
ment, which constitutes peace, and without which 
there can be no peace. 

The honorable Senator speaks of certainty. How l 
far he requires it in the anticipation of events, I do | 
not know. These are his words: i 

tt Is there any certainly—for I go on certainties now more | 
than probabilities—can any gentleman see any certainty of | 
Mexico yielding to our terms, even supposing this first cam- | 
paign should find us in the city of Mexico?” : 


I, for one, can see no such certainty, sir. In- I 
i] 


deed it does not belong to man to see it. There is 
scarcely any other certainty in this life, than that : 


* It is due to the distinguished Senator from South Caro- |; 
| lina’ to state that, when Mr. Cass had concluded his re- į 
| marks, he observed that he had misunderstood him, as to 1 


the defence of the line ; that the fortresses and the four regi- į 
ments would be appropriated. but to a part of it. If so, a; 
large portion of the country would be left undefended, and 
the whole plan of operation would fail. 
effectual, must guard the whole line. i 


ft 


Such a plan, to be |! 


and at a greater distance? To say that the spirit 
| of volunteering is gone! To say, that for a third 


i campaign, there will be no longer resources in 


treasury notes? Exhausted, perhaps more than 
; exhausted, by this single campaign? To ask, if 


‘| we can borrow? If we can lay taxes? What 


taxes, &e.? To ask, if we can collect them in cer- 
| tain States, that are embarrassed; and to answer not 
| To inquire, if there will be sufficient unanimity and 
į zeal in the prosecution of the war, to warrant the 
i belief, that Congress would grant. the necessary 
supplies ! i : 
These are irksome inquiries to me, Mr. Presi- 
i dent, and I shall not pursue them. If all this is 
So, we are already unfaithful to the trust transmit- 
ted to us, purchased by the exertion and blood of 
our fathers, and-left as a precious legacy for those, 
who are to. come after us. The lofty position of 
the distinguished. Senator from South Carolina, 
| his reputation——a European one, in fact—his great 
services, and his pure character, give extraordi- 
| nary weight to all the sentiments he utters; and the 
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deeper, therefore, is. my regret. If these appre- 
hensions are well founded, there is another point 
of-application for the epigrammatic remark of a 
French statesman, speaking of us in the earlier 
periods..of our history, who said, ““Ifsuch is the 
youth of that republic, what willbe its old age?” — 
Sir, it-will have no.old age. 
. The eyes of Europe are upon us. Nothing 
worse can happen to-us, than to stop ingloriously. 
That.is our last resource. ‘We have, then, but to 
prosecnte this war, as other wars are prosecuted į 
y other nations. Wehave but to discard danger- 


ous experiments, and to hold.on to the experience || 


of the world. We must breast ourselves to the 
shock. We must continue our occupation of Mex- 
jco,.and. push the invasion still farther. We must 
do as other people have done—we must attack and 
disperse. her armies, take possession of her towns, 
and capture her fortresses. There seems to be 
some analogy between the cities of Paris and 
Mexico. . Both-are the native seats of revolutions. 
Both exert a preponderating influence over their 


respective countries. I have no right to give an 
authoritative opinion, respecting the expediency of | 


‘conduct of their own governments. 


a demonstration upon the capital. Still, I do not 
hesitate to say,,that L.think it would be a wise and 
probably decisive measure. It would disperse the 
Government, and weaken, if not break, its hold 
upon public opinion. It would divert the reve- 
nues from them to us. And, in addition to this | 
resource, I agree fully with the honorable Senator 
from Missouri in opinion, that we should call con- 
tributions to our aid, in defraying our military ex- 
penses. It is a legitimate means of support for | 
hostile armies. It belongs to the present age, and | 
not exclusively to the past. 
in Europe in our time, almost the first thing the 
commander of a foreign army does, on entering an 
enemy’s town, is to convene the magistrates, and 
make requisitions upon them for bread, meat, 
wine, forage, and such other supplies as are want- 
ed. 


and the practice universal. 


But it is said, Mr. President, that the Mexicans j 


: will fight till the last extremity. It may be so. There 
are many desperate deeds recorded in history, and 
obstinacy is a prominent trait in the Spanish char- 
acter, and belongs to all the affiliated people of that 
stock. But men do not fight for the mere purpose 
of being killed. We do not enter Mexico to con- 
quer her—only fo conquer a peace. 
assail her independence. We do not seek her per- 
manent subjugation. 
justice, It seems to me, then, that this is not one | 
‘of those cases, sometimes prominent in the history | 
of nations, where the public energy is aroused to a 
fit of desperation, and by which means victories 
are achieved against all previous calculations. 
Without government, without trade, without re- 
sources, sowing, but not to reap, or reaping but 
not to enjoy, and. with all the evils of hostile occu- ; 
pation, I cannot but think, that the Mexican peo- 
ple may be conquered—to justice. 

Mr. President, the Senator from South Carolina 
has adverted to the periodical visits of fever, by 
which the lowlands of Mexico are, during that 
season, impervious to the stranger. It is a tax, | 
which those.rich countries pay for other bounties, | 
that nature has given them. But this isa reason 
for hastening, and not for abandoning our opera- ; 
tions. Certainly, I trust, our Government will | 
not expose the lives of our brave soldiers in those į 
death-doing climates. Our armies can fight with 
their natural enemies, and they have poured out 
their blood like water for their country. But they 
cannot fight the pestilence, and their weapons 
would be powerless before the angel of death. | 
Wherever, therefore, they may be, when this time 
of disease comes on, they will no doubt be stopped | 


and properly taken care of, in districts removed |, 


from its operation. This is the paramount duty | 


of the Government, and they must fulfil it under 
the heaviest responsibility. So much, sir, for the 
fature. Now let me be permitted to review the 
past. 

~ Dwing a considerable portion of last session of 
Congress, we were occupied in the consideration of 
the thesis, that nations cannot go to war in this en- | 
lightened age of the world. How we’should have 

decided that difficult question, had a decision be- 

come necessary, Ido not venture to assert. Our i 


During all the wars || 


And this, too, under threat of military execu- | 
tion, And the process has been found effectual, | 


| ably | 


We do not ii 


We only ask her to do us | 


deliberations were suddenly interrupted by the 
sound of hostile cannon from India, from Australia, 
from the Cape of Good Hope, from Algiers, from 
the Caucasus, and from the La Plata, and still 
nearer and louder from our own frontier, which 
announced, that old-fashioned war, with all its evils, 
still found abiding places upon the earth, and that 
we were yet far from the age of universal peace 
and benevolence. The disinterested English jour- 
nals read us many a homily -upon our pugnacious 
propensities; and some of the continental papers of 
Europe, expressed their holy horror at the assu- 
rance of that great, unbridled, trans-Atlantic de- 
mocracy, in thinking it had honor and interests to 
assert, and courage to defend them. 

The progress of the war, in which we find our- 
selves engaged, has furnished to the English and 
French journals, since that period, favorable oppor- 
tunities of impugning our motives and our policy, 
and of arraigning us at the tribunal of public opin- 
ion through the world; in contrast, itis to be pre- 
sumed, with the disinterested and philanthropic 
I desire, be- 
fore I examine the internal questions, connected 
with this war, to submit a few remarks upon the 
external ones. The conduct of nations constitutes 
the law of nations. If the enlightened and powerful 
governments of the world take redress into their 
own hands, whenever their interests require, they 
have little right to arraign the course of other 


powers, who, after long years of patient forbear- | 
ance, find themselves driven to arms. A few brief 
statements of this self-redressing policy, if I may | 


call them such, will exhibit the modern practice in 
bold relief. 


In 1829, difficulties arose between the Argentine 


republic and the French, respecting the service of || 
foreigners in the militia of the country. The diplo- | 


maticagentof France immediately withdrew, while 


the French fleet attacked the vessels of Buenos | 


Ayres, which then submitted to the demands im- 
posed upon it. 

England abandoned the Falkland Islands in 1774, 
after holding them a few years. On the assertion 
of the independence of Bucnos Ayres, that Govern- 
ment took possession of these islands, as the suc- 
cessor of the rights of Spain. In 1833, after hav- 
ing been the subject ofa diplomatic correspondence 
between England and Buenos Ayres, while peace- 


«Great Britain on shore, when, I request you will 


‘be pleased to haul down your flag, and to with- | 


‘draw your forces, taking with you all the stores, 
‘&c., belonging to your Government.” 
In 1831 a difficulty arose between the British 


| and the Portuguese Governments, in consequence 


|| of the claims of certain British subjects. 
| 
i 


England 
demanded— 

Ist. That a Portuguese captain should be cash- 
iered. 

Qd. That certain payments should be made with- 
in a month. 


3d. That several magistrates should be removed. | 
Ath. That regular judicial proceedings should be į 


disavowed, and compensation made for injuries, 
they were said to have inflicted. 


5th. Another disavowal of the proceedings of a | 


magistrate. A . 
And in all these cases of dismissal, it was re- 
quired, that they should be notified in the Lisbon 


Gazette, with a statement of the causes, which oc- | 


casioned them, and an assurance, that none of these 


persous should again be employed ‘under any pre- | 


tence. 

6th. That certain duties on British manufactures 
should cease. 

Tth. That compensation should be made to an 
Englishman, who had been ordered back into Spain, 
in consequence of some irregularity in his pass- 
port. 

8th. A severe and public reprimand of a Portu- 
guese officer, who had given offence. 


9th. The dismissal of a judge, conservator of the | 


British privileges. 


10th. A positive engagement, that the rights of | 


British subjects should thenceforth be strictly ob- 
served. 


And to all these demands if was added, that none 


; 1816. 


held by the latter Power, a British vessel of 
| war took possession of them, and its captain ad- 
dressed to the Buenos Ayrean commander this | 
i modest and laconic note: ‘It is my intention to 
‘hoist, to-morrow morning, the national flag of | 


į that it was no infraction of the treat 


! sels, 
| to resist; but, says an English historian, ‘the 
|| «utter hopelessness of a contest with England in- 


of them admitted of the slightest negotiation or 
modification. 

This ultimatum was carried out by a British 
squadron, which cruised off the mouth of the Ta- 
gus, while the Portuguese ministry were delibera- 
ting on their reply. 

The nature of that reply was determined by the 
notice, with which the British consul-general con- 
cluded his demands, that in the.event of their being 
rejected, the British fleet would commence hostili- 
ties. Before the time elapsed every demand was 
complied with; and the Lisbon Gazette, on the 2d 
of May, announced the humiliation of the Portu- 
guese Government. 

“ This example,” says the British Annual Re- 
gister, with much naiveté, while narrating the trans- 
action, ‘“ was not lost upon France.” A French 
citizen had been punished for “committing a breach 
of public decency in the Cathedral during passion 
week; and another Frenchman was accused and 
punished for having been engaged ina conspiracy. 
Other subjects of France had been arrested at 
‘ Oporto and Lisbon, but had suffered no other 
‘indignity, but their confinement.” ‘These meas- 
ures appear to have been directed by the ordinary 
judicial tribunals. The French Government de- 
‘manded redress, which not being granted, a French 
fleet sailed for the Tagus, and began reprisals on the 
Portuguese flag. This measure, being found insuf- 
ficient to produce.the desired result, a stronger fleet 
was despatched, with an ultimatum, and this not 
being accepted, it entered the river and anchored 
off Lisbon. The Portuguese Government then 
submitted. But immediately after, additional de- 
mands were made, and the Portuguese fleet was 
conveyed to Brest. 

Certain commercial advantages were granted to 
Great Britain by Naples in a treaty concluded in 
In 1838, a monopoly of the sulphur mines 
was granted by the Neapolitan Government to a 
company, organized for the purpose of working 
them. England considered this grant an infrac- 
tion of the treaty, and remonstrated against it. 
After some diplomatic discussions, the Neapolitan 
Government announced to that of England, that it 
had determined not to yield to the demands, not 
considering the monopoly, as any infraction of the 
treaty. ‘Ihe parties interested in it took the opin- 
ion of two of the. most eminent counsel in England, 
Sir F. Pollock and Dr. Phillimore, who decided 
of 1816, But 


the British Government determined to enforce its 


| demands, and ordered its. admiral on the Mediter- 


ranean station to hold himself in readiness to com- 
mence hostilities against the Neapolitan flag. They 
were actually commenced in 1840 by a British 
fleet, which captured a number of Neapolitan ves- 
The Government of Naples at first prepared 


«duced it finally to accept the proposed mediation 
‘of France.” The result was,the abolition of the 
sulphur monopoly. 

The French took possession of Vera Cruz in 
1839, after a heavy bombardment, and held it asa 
security for the redress of their grievances. These 
grievances consisted principally, if not wholly, in 
withholding from French citizens the right of re- 


| tail trade. An indemnity of three millions of francs 
| was granted, and also some compensation for 


French citizens, who had been expelled from the 


i country. 


The British Annual Register observes that ‘‘the 
‘peculiar indemnity, which the French claimed, 
‘arose out of all sorts of demands on the part 
‘of certain Frenchmen, who alleged they had 
‘ grounds of complaint against the Mexicans. But 
‘tn addition to the compensation demanded, the 


! < French insisted on concessions and privileges, 


‘which no independent nation could be expected 
‘to grant, and no generous one should have en- 


|; < deavored to extort from a weaker Power. They 
‘ required, that judges should be removed,sentences 


‘ revoked; and that immunities, not granted to the 
‘ most favored nation, should be conceded to French 
‘ residents; such as exemption from war cOntribu- 
‘tions and extraordinary imposts, together with 
‘ unrestricted liberty to carry on a retail trade.” 
The seizure of the Sandwich Islands, in 1842, 
by the French Admiral Da Petit Thouars, is fresh 
in the recollection of every one, who watches the 


‘progress of the politicalaflairs of the world. What- 
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ever was the character of the French claims, the 
act of hostility, by which redress was sought, was 
é stroke inflicted by.& great Power upon a feeble 
one, which neither the nature of the alleged offence, 
nor the time, that had elapsed ‘could justify. 

‘I need not recall in detail the transactions of the | 
La Plata, by which the English and French Gov- 
ernments interfered’ in the war between Buenos 
Ayres and Montevidéo. The universal judgment 
of this country has: pronounced that transaction, 
one of the most unjustifiable assaults, ever commit- 
ted upon the independence of nations. 1t was mer- 
cantile cupidity, and neither justice nor philan- 
thropy, which led to this gross outrage. 

But why, sir, do E turn from the direct issue be- 
fore us, to recall these instances of self-redress, 
which have, within the few last years, attracted the 
attention of Christendom? I agree with the hon- 
orable Senator from Georgia in much that he has 
said on the subject of war, always injurious and 
often unjust. But T am not going to be led into | 
a polemic upon that subject. We must take the 
world as we find it; and the nation, that hesitates 
to defend its honor and its interests, will soon have 
neither to defend. There is an Arab proverb, 
which says, it is the last feather, which breaks the 
eamel’s back. There is a last indignity, which 
unredressed, breaks down the honor and charac- 
ter of any nation. Whether we had reached the 
point, where forbearance becomes pusillanimity, in 
our intercourse with. Mexico, can best be judged 
by passing in review the long catalogue of out-. 
rages on her side, and of acts of moderation on | 
ours. 

The Divine Lawgiver. has said, Fudge not, lest | 
ye be judged. And what judgment has been meted 
out by the public opinion of England upon the 
conduct of this country in our intercourse with the 
Mexican republic? One short, but emphatic ex- 
tract from each of the great journals of England, 
the exponents of the rival parties in that country, 
will put this question beyond controversy. They 
were brought out by the last steam-packet. 

“Texas,”’ says the London Times, “has spoiled 
“the morale of the United States. The invaders of 
“Mexico are men of blood. They are not the men 
“to build the temple of peace.” 

And the London Morning Chronicle, speaking 
of that part of the President’s message, which re- 
counts the causes of the war, says: ‘It seems a 
t monstrous thing, that month of man should run 
‘ on 80; that it should parade hypocrisy in the day- 
“light; that it should insult the understanding of | 
‘the world.’ “ To what end make statements that 
“will deceive no one, and which will so much 
4 credit for the future?” 

If ever there was one illustration, stronger than 
another, of the propensity of man to behold the mote 
in a brother’s eye, and not to consider the beam in his 
own, it is found in these ever-renewing and ever- 
condemning judgments, formed in England upon 
the policy of the United States, both external and 
internal. Like the Pharisee of old, the English 
people thank God, they are not as other nations are, | 
* or even as” that great mobocracy upon the west- | 
ern hemisphere, so hateful in the eyes of every 
true believer in the divine right of the few to gov- 


judgment, the reign of universal peace is still far | 


ern the many. 
They thank God that they do not go to war. Itis | 


antiquated—it is a barbarous usage, unfit for Chris- | 
tian people. Even an honorable Senator from New jj 


Jersey recapitulated the wrongs we had submitted 
to from other Powers, enumerating them with 
mathematical precision—the Saxon, the Gaul, the | 
Dane, and almost all others, whose names are found | 
in the nomenclature of nations, and thence seemed | 
to deduce the conclusion, that as we had suffered | 
much, we might well suffer more. I will not un- | 
dertake to say, Mr. President, that we have not 
pushed our forbearance beyond the true limit of | 
ablic honor and dignity; but I will say to that | 
onorable Senator, that our cup was running over | 
when Mexico attacked us, and that the future | 
would have been as full of danger and uncertainty, 
as the past was of indignity, had we sat down and 
worked out our course by the rule of three: As | 
so many injuries from Denmark gave such a meas- | 
ure of immunity, what measure shall the injustice | 
of Mexico give? ! 
I feel little disposition, sir, to pore over the his- | 
tories of France or England, and, placing my fin- 
ger upon the. acts of injustice recorded there, to i 
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| throughout the country one undivided sentiment |; 


empire. - We are men of blood, becauisé we resist 

the invasion of the Mexicans! ‘And what, then, 

are the men of England, who have left the mark of 
blood upon the soil of almost every nation on the 

habitable globe? The American mouth utters hy- 

pocrisy! But there is no hypocrisy in high places, 

where forbearance, and moderation, and philàn- 

thropy are eternally preached, and conquest, and 

acquisition, and commercial cupidity, eternally j 
practised. We have seen one kingdom overturned, 
and its dominion pass to a foreign Power, because 
its semi-barbarous sovereign forgot his own dignity 
and the rights of others, so much as to flourish his 
fan in the face ofa consul. And we have seen the 
oldest empire in the world attacked, and its recesses, 
so long concealed, laid open, and its government 
prostrated at the feet of an invader, because it insist- 
ed upon the exercise of its indisputable right to pro- 
hibit the smuggling of opium—a drug equally de- | 
structive to the physical powers, and to the moral | 
faculties. But, sir, I have no disposition to opena | 
ledger with other nations, and to make regular en- | 
tries of their acts of injustice and aggression, and to 
compare the account with our own. We claim no | 
exemption from the frailties of humanity. It were 
well if war could be banished, and peace forever | 
established among the nations of the world. That 

time will come; but it will come, when it is ordained 

in the providence of God. The eye of faith may | 
discern it now. But, looking at things as they are, | 
and applying to them the ordinary rules of human | 


remote. And, in the mean time, if we are struck, 
we must strike back, or become a by-word and 
a reproach among the nations of the earth. 

But, sir, passing from the external view of our 
difficulties with Mexico, we have still art internal | 
one to take, which involves much higher consider- | 
ations. The causes of the war are a grave subject | 
of discussion. Public opinion is investigating and 
pronouncing its judgment upon them, For my- 
sclf, I have no fear.of the result. The more the 
question is examined, the more manifest will be 
our wrongs, and the clearer our forbearance. In 
the President’s last annual message, an interesting 
synopsis was given of the conduct of Mexico to- 
wards this country. No more conclusive review 
of national injuries has ever appealed to the public 
opinion of this country, or of the world. Itre- 
capitulates, calmly, and with truth and force, the 
still accumulating wrongs, we had suffered, and the 
final act, which crowned them—the invasion of our 
country and the attack upon our army; an attack, 
which the Mexican authorities declared they would 
make, as far east as the Sabine river. 

I*shall not, Mr. President, go over the whole 
ground of our difficulties with Mexico. f regret, 
that it becomes necessary to investigate their his- 
tory in this place. I regret, that unanimity does j 
not prevail upon this subject, when unanimity is 
so essential to prompt and vigorous action. While ; 
I regret it, however, I impugn the motives of no | 
one. Thank God, weare as free-to investigate the | 

i 
1 


conduct of the Government, as we are to breathe 
the air of heaven. But while I concede to others 
the same right I claim for myself—the right to | 


transit from the capital to'the:coasts =+- =: 
- 2. Vessels of the United States haye been:cap- 
tured, detained, and condemned, upon: the: nest 
frivolous ‘pretexts. hee 
_ 3: Duties have been exacted from others noto 
rlously against law, or without law. ee 

4. Other vessels have been employed, and,~in 
some instances ruined in the Mexican service, with- 
out compensation to the owners. 

5. Citizens of the United States have. been:im- 
prisoned: for long periods of. time, without’ being 
informed of the offences: with which’ they: were 
charged. - ER jair 
6. Other citizenshave been murdered‘androbbed 
by Mexican officers on the high seas, without any. 
attempt to bring the guilty to justice. 

In presenting to Congress these causes ef com-’ 
plaint against Mexico in 1837, General Jackson 
stated that they “would justify, in the eyes of. all 
nations, immediate war.’ This sentiment’ was 
responded to by the Committees on Foreign Rela» 
tions, both in the Senate and in the House of ° 
Representatives; the former of whom looked to a 
presentation of the subject at the next session of 
Congress, and could not doubt, but that such’meas- 
ures would be immediately adopted, as might be 
necessary to vindicate the. honor of the country, 
and insure ample reparation to our injured'cilizens. 
And thelatter said they “fully concur with the: 
“President, that ample cause exists for taking re- 
‘dress into our own hands; and believe, that we 
‘shall be justified in the opinion of other nations 
‘for taking such a step.” - President Van Buren, 
in December, 1837, in his message to Congress, 
said that “though our causes of complaint, and 
‘some of the most offensive character, admitted of 
‘an immediate and satisfactory reply, yet iť was 


| © only within a few days that any answer had been 


‘received, and that no satisfaction had been given 
‘ er offered for one of our public complaints, and 
‘that only one case of personal wrong had been 
‘favorably considered, and that but four cases, 
‘out of all, had been decided by thé Mexican 
t Government.” President Van Buren ey 
told Congress, that redress was beyond the reach 
of the Executive, and could. only be obtained by: 
the action of Congress, which action’ must, “of- 
course, have been war. ~ ee 
As to the conventions, which have since: been 
made by the two countries, and violated by Mexi- 
co, I need not enter into their history: they are 
fresh in the recollection of all. ‘These three con- 
ventions, by the infidelity of the Mexican Govern- 
ment, have proved nearly fruitless; and after thirty 
years of injury on the one side, and of remon- 


| strance on the other, there is nothing left for us, 


but to abandon all hope of redress, or to obtain it 
by a vigorous prosecution of the war. Is there 
another government on the face of the earth which 
would have been thus patient, not to say humble, 
during the long progress of such aggressions? 
And itis now too late to tell us, that we ‘have 
hastily and unnecessarily commenced war, when 
the war was commenced by the enemy, and when, 
if we had struck the first stroke, we should have 
been justified in the eyes of the world, and of pos- 
terity. But it may be said, and it has been said, 
that although sufficient causes of. war existed: on 
our part, still it was not.these causes, which 
provoked immediate hostilities. This view, if 


examine freely, and to judge openly, the conduct i 
of the Government in its intercourse with other | 
nations--I may be allowed to express the regret, |i 
and together with the regret, the surprise, that | 


had not prevailed-—that the conduct of Mexico left | 
us no choice between war and dishonor. 
We were the first to receive that republic into | 
the family of nations. Our complaints against her į 
commenced almost with the commencement of her | 
independence. They. go back to the year 1817, | 
and come down to the present day, in one almost | 
uninterrupted series of outrages. I shall not state į 
them seriatim, nor enter into the detail of their na- 
ture and extent. This has been repeatedly done, | 
and‘ the official documents are before the country. 
I will merely classify from an able report, made by | 


true, has relation to the expediency, and not to the 


i Justice of the war. But what are the general facts, 


upon which a just conclusion can be. formed? 
After the convention of Texas had decided, that 
that republic would annex herself to the United: 
States, agreeably to the terms held out in the act 
of Congress, but before its’ consummation. by a 
vote of the Texan people, we were undera strong: 
moral obligation to protect her from any foreign 
invasion, and more particularly from any invasion, 
to which she might be exposed: by the manifesta- 
tions of her. intentions to attach herself to the 
United States... I shall not argue this point. No, 
Plustration can make it stronger. As soon, there- 
fore, as. the incipient steps had been taken, our 
troops entered Texas, by the invitation af the: 
proper authorities, and on the 15th day of August, 


Mr, Forsyth in 1837, the various heads. of com- | 


1845, they. had taken a position at Corpus Christi; 
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westof the Nuécés, and remained there till the 17th 
of March, 1846, when they marched for the Rio 
Grande.: So much for our military movements. 

Two. causes.are. alleged; as giving Mexico just 
cause of war against the United States. The first, 
whichis the annexation of Texas, is jointly urged 
both in Mexico:and in this country. The second, 
which I believe finds its advocates. only in the Uni- 
ted States, is that our army occupied the country 
between the Nucces-and the Rio Grande. 

AS to the first,‘it has.passed. the ordeal of pub- 
lic-opinion,-and. received its final judgment. I do | 
not-Hlatter myself, that I could present any new 
views of a subject, so long and so publicly- discuss- 
ed. But, as it stands in my way, and I cannot 
avoid it, I shall-venture to submit a few reflections, | 
which have occurred to me. 

The right of a country to reduce to obedience a 
portion of its territory, asserting independence by 
arms, is not denied, The recognised principles of 
the laweef nations require other. powers to afford 
no-aid to either party, during theactual progress of | 
the controversy.. They may acknowledge, how- ! 
ever, andin fact they often do. acknowledge, the | 
independence of the insurrectionary province, with- 
* out giving to the Government, claiming its aile- 
iance; any; just cause of offence.: They did so to 

exico: during. the: progress. of her’ revolutionary 

war with. Spain, and they did'so to Texas, while 
a similar relation existed between her and Mex- 
ico. 

Bat there is a limit to this right. Such a war can- 
not last forever, and two nations cannot forever be 
kept in this peculiar attitude, involving delicate 
questions, that may at any time disturb the peace | 
of the world. When Greece declared her indepen- | 
dence of Turkey, the Porte waged a war of many 
years ta reduce her to subjection. The principal 
powers of Europe, believing that a reasonable op- 
portunity had been afforded to the Turkish Gov- 
ernment to reéstablish its supremacy, and. in which 
effort, it had failed, determined, that an end should 
be put to the operations. They therefore inter- 
fered, and announced to the Sultan, that the time 
had come when:Greece must be independent. And 
this declaration was maintained by force, and at 
Navarino, to. use a vilified, but very proper ex- 

ression,: they conquered a peace, , This is per- 
haps a strong case, for this ihterference took place 
® flagrante bello, while a Turkish army was yeten- | 
gaged in operations to put down the spirit of 
freedom in Greece. As a general principle, it | 
may be asumed, that while both parties are wa- 
ging open war, to assert their superiority, other 
nations should look on and peacefully bide the į 
issue. But when the contest is actually aban- 
doned, and the invading party withdraws from the 
disputed territory, and relinquishes all military | 
operations, the struggle is over. Independence is 
established, and whatever may be the nominal re- 
lations of the two countries, they are henceforth 
in the same attitude—equal powers among the na- 
tions of the earth. ‘The war is in effect over, and 
its rights should pass away with itself. This is 
the true view of the subject; and applying these 

rinciples to the then existing relations, between 

dexico.and. Texas, we shall find that the latter 
power was as free from Mexico, as we are from 

agland. Noveffort had been made by the Mexi- 
ean Government for ten years to reduce her re- 
volted. province to subjection, Not a hostile foot 
had trodden the Texan soil. A chief magistrate, 
and at the same time, commander-in-chief, cap- 
tured; anarmy destroyed; and all invaders repelled, 
were the fruits of her last exertion. They crown- 
ed at once her. patriotism, and sealed her fate. 
She was thenceforth independent. And no more |! 
decisive evidence of this result can be furnished, | 
than the very conduct of Mexico herself. What || 
did she do, probably under. other. promptings,'! 
when it was ascertained, that Texas desired admis- || 
gion into our Confederacy? She offered.to ac-! 
knowledge her independence, if she would pledge | 
herself not to join the American Union. A jea- 
lous and an unworthy proposal, which the onead | 
no right to make, and which the other indignantly 
rejected. A proposal, which was, in fact, the very 
recognition offered. It acknowledged the strength 
of Texas, and the weakness of Mexico, and that |! 
farther efforts.at subjugation were-hopeless. For | 
myself, I have ‘always considered that act of the | 
Mexiean Government, as an abandonment of the |} 


i 


{ 
| act, the Government of Mexico had given many | 
i 


controversy, and an admission, that Texas was in- 
dependent of her, and beyond her power. 

Butas reasonable men, looking at things as-they 
are, what injury -have we inflicted upon Mexico, 
under any just view, that can be taken of her rela- 
tions. with Texas? ‘What has she lost by our in- 
terference?: Her own claim may be summed up in 
this, that she had a contingentright toreduce Texas 
to submission. And what was that right worth? 
Where is the man in Texas, in Mexico, even in 
Christendom, who believes there was a bare pos- 
sibility, that the Texan people could ever be re- 
placed in their primitive condition by the power | 
of the Mexican Government? . The thing was im- | 
possible. Its time had gone by. Events had | 
rolled over and crushed all hopes of recovery. Of 
what, then, does Mexico complain? Certainly of 
no pecuniary injury, for none has been inflicted. 
If annexation has had any effect, in this point of | 
view, that effect has been beneficial; for it has | 
saved to the Mexican people an immense and use-. | 
less expenditure of blood and. treasure. Is there 
any point of honor involved? I can discern none. 
For the principal fact that Mexico was powerless, 
was felt.and acknowledged by all the world. I 
know what may be said upon this subject, sir, 
Rights. may be pushed: to their extremes; princi- 
ples to their utmost bearing And as Mexico had | 
an absolute right, we should have left it to her. I 
do not deal with such questions, nor with their 
consequences. I take the public affairs of this 
world, as they are, judging them by the rules of | 
common sense, and pronouncing them just or un- | 
just, as they come up to, or recede from, that uni- 
versal standard. . 

But, sir, there is one consideration, which ren- 
ders it proper we should still keep in view the 
previous wrongs, which Mexico had inflicted upon 
us. Her conduct, in the long progress of these 
outrages, had established her character. Redress 
was impossible. Thirty years were, with her, as 
one day, and one day as thirty years; for, at the 
end of that period, we were about where we be- 
gan, so far as respects satisfaction, while our causes 
of complaint had gone on accumulating, almost in 
an inverse proportion, to the lapse of time. We 
had found, by experience, there could be no ami- 
cable and satisfactory adjustment of our difficulties 
with Mexico. We had learned—and learned to | 
our sorrow—that what we got we had to take with 
the strong hand. What greater probability was 
there, that we should adjust the question of unset- 
tled boundaries, after her hostile and peremptory 
declaration, than that we should adjust our causes 
of complaint, many of which she admitted, and | 
scarcely any of which she denied? We claim 
Texas to the Rio Grande. I will not stop to ex- 


amine the grounds of that claim. This has been 
explained and defended by others, more competent 
to the task than I am. In this Senate the strong- 
est position I have heard taken in opposition to the 
extent of this claim, is, that much may be said on 
both sides. Well, then, we had a reasonable 
claim. Isay, an undoubted one, and we took the 
assertion of it into our own hands. And, the jere- 
miads of the London journals to the contrary not- į 
withstanding, I do not believe there is a govern- 

ment in Christendom, if it felt itself able, which, | 
under similar circumstances, would not have done ! 
as we did. 
The indication was unerring. And we judged for 
ourselves, and acted for ourselves, as we had a 
right to do, after Mexico, for the third part of a | 
century, had shown a dogged determination to 
refuse us justice. 

But, sir, had we taken the initiative, and com- 
menced war immediately, we should have been: 
justified from other considerations. When the act 
for annexation passed, the Mexican Minister in | 
this country immediately protested against that 
measure; and, in fact, declared it to be just cause 
of war. And this view was more authoritatively | 
announced by the supreme Government of Mexi- | 
co, March 12, 1846, which declared, in a note to 
Mr. Slidell, that it looked ‘‘ upon annexation as a 
* casus belli; and as a consequence of this declara- 
‘t tion, negotiation was by its very nature at an end, 


The past had marked out the future. H 


‘and war was the only recourse of the Mexican 
t Government.” But before this last and decisive ; 


indications of its determination to resist, by force, 
the annexation of Texas; and particularly those | 


announced in the communications from:our Consul, 
and from our Minister in Mexico, and in the letter 
of the Mexican Minister of Foreign Affairs of De- 
cember 20, 1845. In this last document, that fune- 
tionary says that ‘the questions which have dis- 
‘turbed the harmony between the two countries, 
‘will bring on a war between them, unless such. 


| ‘settlement be effected in a satisfactory manner,’ | 


&c. , What settlement the Mexican Government. 
demanded, and for want of which it is said a casus 
belli had occurred, was a change in our relations 
with Texas; leaving to Mexico the assertion of 
her assumed rights over it. In short, sir, from the 
first moment it appeared probable, that Texas would 
be admitted into our Confederacy, to our latest 
diplomatic communication with her Government, 
Mexico has told us and the world, that annexation 
would be, and is war; and she went on preparing 
to add deeds to declarations, by the concentration 
of her forces, so as to be ready to take the “ initia- 
tive” in hostilities against us, to borrow the ex- 

ression of General Paredes in his orders to the: 
Mexican commanding general. I need not reca- 
pitulate the series of facts, which announced and con- 


-firmed her purposes. They have passed into history, 


andare known to usall. The Texas of Mexico was. 
Texas to the Sabine, with no intermediate boundary, 
to which we might go with impunity, and make the 
country our own. That river was a Rubicon, and 
it became us to pause and ponder on its banks, before 
we crossed its stream, and carried our standard to 
the country beyond. In all the communications, 
of the Mexican Government, no distinction is made. _ 
between the Nueces and the Rio Grande. And the 
occupation, by our forces, of the country between 
these rivers, which took place in August, 1845, 
was never presented as an exclusive cause of com- 
plaint, nor, indeed, noticed in any manner what- 
ever. It was the annexation and occupation of 


| Texas, and not of any particular portion of Texas, 


which led to the reclamations, and finally to the 
hostilities of Mexico. It was a question of title, 
and not of boundary. A claim of right, which went 
for the whole, and would never be satisfied with 
the relinquishment of apart. And, sir, the warn- 
ing and threatenings of Mexico were no vain boast- 
ings. She said what she would do, and she did as, 
she said. At the commencement of April, 1846, and 
before it could have been known in Mexico, that 
General Taylor had advanced to the Rio Grande, 
the President of that republic directed its general 
upon the frontier to ‘ attack” our army ‘‘ by every 
means, which war permits. It was not til atter 
this, and in fact till after our occupation of the 
country west of the Nueces, for upwards of eight. 


i! months, withouta single allusion to that river, that, 
| it first makes its appearance in a Mexican com-" 


munication. ‘And it is then found in a letter from 
Ampudia to General Taylor, who is required to 
break up his camp within twenty-four hours, and 
to withdraw to the eastern side of the Nueces. 
Such a demand, under such circumstances, admit- 
ted but one answer, and it got it, and that answer 
was No. And General Taylor was as speedy as 
he was brief; for the same day gave birth to the de- 
mand, and to the refusal. It surely cannot be neces- 
sary to enter into the decisive considerations, going 
to show that such a retrograde movement was then 
impossible. We had taken up a position peace- 
ably within our own territory, as we claimed it, 
and with no intimation from our opponent, that that 
position was any more an infraction of his rights, 
than would have been the occupation of the west- 
ern bank of the Sabine. I repeat, that-during eight 
months, we had been west of the Nueces, without. 
one word of complaint for having passed that river. 

Now, sir, let us do justice to ourselves, It is: 
possible, with the best motives, to possess’ so 
much general philanthropy, as to overlook our own. 
rights, while we regard the rights of others, It is. 
quite possible, that the divisions of opinion in our 
country, and the views of this controversy, which 
have accompanied its discussion, may have fur- 
nished to the Mexican Government a motive for 
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for its consideration, would. have: tarnished: the 
honor of our arms, and disgraced usin the eyes of 
the world: When an American general stops even 
to. consider such an ultimatum, he is no-longer fit 
to lead his countrymen to battle. 

But I repeat, sir, let us do. justice to. ourselves. 
Let-us apply to our own Government the same 
principles of action, which regulate the other Pow- 
ers of the earth. ` What would England or France 
have done, under similar circumstances? We 

` have seen what they did in other cases, and we 
know what they would have done in this. A rea- 
sonable forecast would have given them a right to 
take the “< initiative.” Whether they would do 
that, or only make preparations to repel the threat- 
ened attack, by collecting their land and sea forces, 
and by placing these in the best positions for im- 
mediate service, upon the maritime and inland 
frontiers of their opponent, would have been a 
mere question of prudential calculation, depending 
on the peculiar circumstances of the case. To do 
either would have been their unquestioned right, 
and one or the other they would have done, as all 
their history tells us. Well, sir, we made these 
preparations, and took these positions, as every 
dictate of honor and prudence required us to do. 
Mexico said she would attack us, if a certain con- 


tingency happened. That contingency did happen, | 


and she attacked us. We took the defensive, and 
she the “initiative.” Let us not then be told, sir, 
that the passage of the Nueces brought on this 
war. Its proximate cause was annexation, pro- 
claimed before and since by Mexico to us, and to 
the world. Had we no shadow of title to the 
country extending to the Rio Grande,.the move- 
ment of our forces to that river would have been 
justified by the sternest dictates of self-defence. 
The attack being inevitable, it was for us to choose, 
where to receive it—either within our own frontier, 
or within that of our opponent. Such is the law 
of nations, and such the practice of nations. 

But, sir, passing from the causes to the conduct 
of the war, another broad field of eontroversy has 
been opened to us. We are attacked along our 
whole line. The reasons, the measures, the mo- 
tives, the objects of the Administration are equally 
called into question, I do not flatter myself, that 
any views. Í can present, will influence the final 
judgment, which the Senate and the country must 
pronounce on this great controversy; still, I have 
formed an opinion for myself, and desire briefly to 
state the considerations, on which it is founded. 

In order justly to appreciate the probable results 
of this war, it is necessary to look back upon the 
condition of the country, at its commencement. 
What was that commencement? A sudden attack 
precipitated a Mexican army upon a detachment 
of American troops. Twice were the assailants 
repulsed, and twice was the honor of our arms 
maintained, and two brilliant victories were gained 
under circumstances, which no American can recall, 


without emotions of pride and patriotism. Wehad | 


made but inadequate preparations for such an ag- 
gression. Its scene was almost two thousand 
miles from the seat of government. Our whole 
army, of which only a portion was on that fron- 
tier, did not exceed seven thousand men, scattered 


along the coust and interior boundary of this vast | 


republic. And what spectacle was exhibited when 
the news of this aggression broke upon the public 
ear? The citizens of Greece and Rome, in the 
brightest days of those republics, never brought to 
the altar of their country better or prouder sacrifices. 
-There was one universal burst of patriotic devotion. 


More than three hundred thousand men enrolled | 


themselves, and asked to be permitted to march to 


the battle-field, and, if necessary, to die for their | 
country. I have seen the conscription in Europe, | 


by which armies are kept up, and freedom is kept 
down; and I have attended the drawing, to ascer- 
tain the circumstances accompanying it. Anda 
melancholy exhibition it is of power on one side, 
and of repugnance on the other. The young men 
are collected at the place assigned for this lottery 
of life.. Their numbers are drawn in succession, 
and they await the result with almost fearful anx- 
iety;as a great calamity is always awaited by those 
on whom it may fall, and who are yet ignorant 
where it will strike, and where it will spare. And 
the exultation of those, who escape, and the de- 
pression of those, who do not, are strikingly dis- 
played, not only by the partica themselves, but by 


their immediate connexions, who acĉom panythem, 
and await the regult with an apprehension, scarcely 
inferior to their own. ~ 

But here, sir, there was none of the machinery, 
by which unwilling citizens are made conscripts, 
and conscripts are made unwilling soldiers. As I 
remarked on a:former. oceasion, at-the first tap of 
the drum, at the first sound of the bugle, the coun- 
try rose In arms—the artisan left his tools where 
he had used them—the farmer his plough in the 
furrow—the employments of life were abandoned 
and a spectacle passed before our eyes, unseen 
in modern times. -Ft has been computed, that al- 
most half a million of men appealed to their Gov- 
| ernment for the privilege of participating in the 
vindication of its honor, and in the defence of their 
country. 
_ Should this war terminate to-morrow without 
indemnity, either pecuniary: or territorial—and I | 
trust it will not—I should still consider its results 


richly worth all they have cost. I regret the ex- 
penditure of money it has occasioned, and Ldeplore 
the loss of life—of much precious life—which has 
been so freely poured out in its prosecution. But 
i that treasure has been well spent, and that life 


nobly sacrificed. We were not truly known to the | 
nations of the world. Our industry, indeed, our 
enterprise, our spirit of maritime adventure, had | 
proclaimed themselves in the most distant regions, 
wherever the seas were whitened by our canvass, 
or ploughed by our keels—and that wherever was H 
everywhere. But we had been at peace for a con- 
siderable portion of a century; our deeds of mili- 
tary prowess had been forgotten; our capacity, 
either to defend ourselves or to assert our rights 
and honor by arms, was almost unknown; and 
where regarded at all, was regarded as feeble in 
itself, and as feebly exerted. But, this delusion 
has passed away; it has been dispelled by the three 
victories, gained ọver vastly superior numbers, and 
accompanied with circumstances of gallantry and 
military skill, which will ever make them memora- 
ble at home, and acknowledged proofs of American | 
prowess abroad. Weare redeemed. We take our | 
station among the nations of the earth, willing te 
do right, and able to command it. Henceforth, 
during this generation, at least, wherever our ban- 
ner is borne, by land or by sea, it will be pointed 
to, as the national emblem of a people, who have 
done those deeds, which give character now, and 
| security hereafter. i . 
But, sir, to return to the condition of our troops 
at the commencement of the war. The force, from | 
the circumstances I have stated, was collected in | 
the shortest possible time, and put hastily in march | 
for the scene of operations. Far the greatest por- 
tion of this force was undisciplined, and with- 
out military experience. Brave, indeed, as ever | 
marched to a battle-field, but without any practical 
knowledge of a military life, so essential to form 
an efficient soldier. And in all our investigations 
into the conduct and history of this war, there is 
one important consideration we must keep steadily 
in view: our military establishment, from the 
very nature of our position and institutions, is the 
most expensive in the world. Human life is worth 
more here, than in Europe. Men live more com- 
fortably, and are better provided for. Their pres- 
ent is richer in performance, and their future in 


promise. A French soldier receives one sous, not | 
equal to one cent, a day. Ido not speak with ab- |i 
solute certainty, for I have not had time to refresh || 
my recollection by looking into the details of this l 
subject. It may be that one centime a day—the || 
tenth part of a cent—has come to increase this com- :} 
pensation. For that proposition certainly occupied i 
the attention of the French Chambers a few years i 
since. What do you think, Mr. President, of |: 
$3 65, as the annual pay of a French soldier, || 
amounting to $29 30 for eight years’ service, in 
the best part of his life? for that is the term during | 
which every French soldier is compelled to serve. |! 
What do you think of a quarter of a pound of lean |; 

l 

| 


beef, and from a pound toa pound and a half of |. 
brown—almost black—bread, for the daily subsist- || 
ence of men, called by the heaviest penalties to |: 


i 


the power of their Government at home? As with | 


know I am not far wrong. I am quite near enough | 
for the object I have in view, that of showing the | 


maintain the honor of their country abroad, and |: 
| rupling of materials? It seems to be one of the 


the pay, so is it with the subsistence. Ido not |; taxes we cannot escape, and therefore we must 
undertake to speak with absolute precision; but I |! submit to it with the best grace we may; though 


| 


difference. between: the condition: of a French and: 
of an American soldier, and: the difference: of ex 
pense, which that brings with “it... "The army of 
France. is ʻa great political engine, connected with 
the internal, as well as with the external ‘affairs of: 
the country. It was.a subject, that could ‘not fait 
to attract my attention while there, -Itis admirably. 
composed and admirably administered, for-the pure 
poses of the Government... The soldiers:are active, 
brave, with a true military bearing, and witha pas- 


‘sionate devotion to the glory of France. T found 
| their subsistence, and all: their supplies, upon the 


lowest possible scale of economy, consistent with 
the preservation of their health and strength. I 
found, too; that when first called: into: military life, 
the provisions dealt out ta them wereinadéquate 
to their comfortable ‘support. > And: it was only: 
when they had asgoired, the: habits:of their new. 
occupation, and had learned how: best: to manage 
their provisions, and to content themselves with 
meagre soup and dry bread, they were able to ac- 
commodate themselves to their new. position. 

As to us, we are not fit to be a nation of soldiers. 
We have much better things to do. And the re- 
sources of an empire would break down. under the 
expenses, which a large and.a long-continued mil- 
itary establishment would necessarily entail upon 
us. Whatever may be the extent of our army— 
and we all agree that in time of peace it should be 
small—and whether large or small, it must be filled 
by volunteer engagements. And public. opinion 
will require, and rightly: require, that: the: 


composing it should be adequately paid; properly: 


clothed, and comfortably maintained- : #506 S 
It must also. be recollected, that the means: of 
transportation, one of the limbs. of an-army, had 
to be suddenly collected within the United States, 
and carried to the theatre of operations. These 
means were necessarily large, and could only be 
brought together at great expense and labor, and 
with much loss of time. Recollect, also, sir, that the 
organization of your Quartermaster’s Department 
was not made for the present state of things. It 
was not at al] adequate to the discharge of a mass 
of new duties, suddenly thrown upon it. I know 
the head of that department well. A more gallant 
soldier, a more faithful officer, a more vigilant ad- 
ministrator, our service does not number upon the 
military Register. ‘And I believe the assistants 
under him deserve commendation for; their zeal, ; 
capacity, and industry. But new agents, withou 
experience, had’ to be selected, and it were vain to 
expect purchases would bè ‘as judiciously ` and 
economically made, and property as well preserv 
ed, applied, and accounted for, in this, new exi- 
gency, as in the ordinary routine of service, o: 3 
Besides, sir, there is one very obvious -consid- 
eration we must keep in view, in looking at: our. 
expenditures. It applies to no party, but belongs 
to all, for its cause is to be sought in our institu- 
tions. The accumulation of supplies for our mili- 
tary operations is greater, and always has been 
greater, than in any other army in the world. The 
responsibility of those, who direct them is so heavy 
and immediate, from the ever-vigilant supervision 
of public opinion, that it is felt in all their arrange.’ 
ments. Fearing to do too little, they come to do 
too much, and thence loss in purchases and ulti~ 
mate waste in application. It was something like 
this which aided to swell the expense of two 
small Indian wars and one quasi war to thirty mil- 
lions of dollars. And we have an illustration of 
its operation in an able letter of the 5th of Decem- 
her last, to the Secretary of War, from General 
Jesup, who, in defending his department from the 
charge of General Taylor, that his means of trans- 
portation were insufficient and not in time, while 
speaking of the boats ordered, says that ‘‘the num= 
‘ ber required by the General was, I believe; nearly 


; ‘ quadrupled ultimately by the officers of the- de- 
partment.’ And again: “ It was-known that he 
| < (General Taylor) had a wagon train amply suffi- 


‘cient for double the force he commanded, before 
‘ the arrival of the volunteers;’’ ‘that is to say, for 
the force he was expected: to. operate with when 
the supply was furnished. Why this piling of 
Pelion upon Ossa? “Why this doubling and quad- 


it is to be remarked, that no injury happened to 
the public service in this case, forthe excess, if not 
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“wanted: when procured,’ was finally-found-useful 
and actually insufficient. . ; 
Baty sit there: were’ other. difficulties. beyond 
these, which presented ‘themselves to the Govern: 
ment. We were: comparatively: ignorant: of. the 
irué staté‘of the country. we wereabont to: enter. 
We. had almost: no. Knowledge of its interior; its: 
-roais, its:passes, itsnatural-or artificial supplies of 
water, its means of transportation and subsistence, 
the condition of. its fortresses, and of many other 
important facts; topographical and statistical, con- || 
nected with the movements of an invading army. | 
Where we should first strike, and how we should 
do it, were dificult and delicate subjects of inquiry. 
There is, in every country, a line of operations, 
along which a hostile army may most easily move, 
and where its movements will produce the greatest ! 
effect upon the people, who are invaded, and upon || 
their.Government. Tt may be, that a strong for- 
tress should be the object of attack; or the commer- | 
cial metropolis, the principal place. of trade and 
population;:or the political capital, the seat of Gov- 
ernment, andthe central point. of influence and 
authority... Now, in. Europe, all these facts are 
well Iaiown: . Contiguity of position, continued: 

: : Intercommunication, and ever-renewing wars, have: 

revealed’ the internal condition of the countries in 

that quarter of: the globe.’ Hach. knows its strong 
and weak points; and these are equally known to 
other. Powers. Extensive topographical bureaus 
make part of the military organization of all the | 
larger States of Europe. No reasonable expense 
isi spared..to coHect and deposite in them all the | 
information which future exigencies may. render 
necessary. Lines of communication, the direction 
and condition of roads, the crossing of streams, the 
passage of mountains, the state. of the fortresses, | 
whether isolated or making part of the defences of 

a city, the means of transportation, the extent of 

supplies, .all these objects, so essential to an army 

in the progress of its operations, are examined and 


i 
i 


studied; and the result is ready, whenever the time || 


for action‘arrives.. And, besides. this, experience 
has shown ‘the most vulnerable points; where the | 
severest blow can be inflicted, and where the moral | 
effect. of military disasters will be most. sensibly 

felt, and mostiikely to-render a campaign decisive. 

It:'was information like this, spread before him, 

which enabled Carnot, in his cabinet at Paris, to 

mark out, with almost mathematical precision, the 

operations of the French armies, and to direct 

ans of invasion, in which the genius of the great 

generals of that day, in combination and execution, 

was brought into admirable coöperation with the | 
genius. of the minister, who had matured and pre- | 
scribed them. 

There was.a lamentable deficiency in our coun- 
try of all this*kind of knowledge, respecting the 
condition of Mexico, at the time she attacked our 
forces upon the Rio Grande; and the Government 
was suddenly called upon to direct the operations 
of a campaign in a region, which was almost a terra 
incognita. 

So much for the difficulties. 
sults. 
that.not a movement, as I understand, relating to 
operations on the northeast frontier of Mexico has 


j 
l 


Now for the re- |; 
Let me remark, in the first instance, sir, © 


|‘ the ability to keep open:.the channels, by which 
“these supplies and munitions are. tobe furnished, 
‘are points to be well considered; &e.. “<The 
< President is desirous of receiving your views and 
< suggestions, in relation to the fall campaign. His 
¢ determination is to have the war prosecuted with 
“vigor, and to embrace.in:the objects to. be com- 
“passed in that campaign, such: as will dispose the 
‘enemy to desire an.end of the war. Shall the 
“campaign be conducted with a view of. striking 
‘at the city of Mexico; or confined, so far as re- 
‘ gards the forces under your immediate command, 


| è to the northern provinces of Mexico? Your views 


‘on this point will doubtless have an. important 
< influence on the determination of the Government 
‘here. Should an army penetrate far into the in- 
< terior of Mexico, how are supplies to be obtained? 
t Can they be, to any considerable extent, drawn 
‘from the enemy’s country, or must they be ob- 
‘tained from the United States? These are very 
‘important questions, and. the answers to them 
twill have an important bearing in settling the plan 
and objects of the campaign,” &c. 

Tt is important to know your opinion of. the 
s description. of troops best adapted to operations 
“in the- interior of Mexico; what portion should 
‘be infantry, artillery, cavalry, &c. A peace must 
“be conquered in the shortest space of time. prac- 
‘ticable; your views of the. manner of. doing it 
‘are requested. Itisnot doubted, that you will 
‘push your advantages to the utmost extent it can 
“done, with the means at your command.” 

General Taylor, in answer, stated very clearly 
the nature of the operations, which should take 
place, and the difficulties attending them, resulting 
principally from deficient means of transportation, 
and from a want of breadstuffs. Considering the 
distance from Camargo to Mexico, and the nature 
of the country, and its want of resources, he Jook- 
ed upon that line of operations as,an impracticable 
one. He was therefore of opinion, that opera- 
tions upon that frontier should be confined to cut- 
ting off the northern provinces, and, in that point 
of: view, he thought the expedition to Chihuahua 
of great importance. He says he has abstained 

from‘any reference to movements against Tampico, 

| or Vera Cruz, because the yellow fever would not 
| have permitted us to hold either, and he deemed it 
best to undertake no movement in that direction, at 
| that season of the year. He proposed the taking 
| of Tampico when the season should favor, which 
would not be until November or December. So 
far as I have been permitted to see the correspond- 
ence, Í find nothing which controls the discretion 
of General Taylor. Views are indicated and sug- 
gestions made, and very properly made. But he 
is left to act as his own judgment dictates, in the 
operations intrusted to him. And it is but an act 
of justice, sir, to say, that the instructions of the 
| War Department are prepared with ability and 
a wise forecast, creditable to the officer at the head 
of it, They will bear the test of the severest scru- 
| tiny. 

Three columns, then, sir, moved upon Mexico. 
One, under General Taylor, invading its north- 
; eastern frontier. Another, under General Wool, 
| striking at the provinces higher up the Rio Grande, 


been, directed: from the seat:of Government, which |! and in communication with the preceding column, 


has. not met. the approbation of the distinguished |! 


and subject to the order of General Taylor. And 


officers who-has: connected his own name with the i a third, entered New Mexico and took possession 


history of his country by-his victories in the valley i 
of the Rio Grande. So much is due to-himself || 
and the Administration, His own movements he 
was free to direct and control. Immediately after || 
the declaration of war, he was requested to com- | 
municate. tothe Government his views as to what 
should be the future operations on the Rio Grande, 
and the movement, he proposed to make before the 
rainy season. 

I have applied to the War Department for in- 
formation upon this subject; and have been per- 
mitted to look at that part of the corréspondence 
with General Taylor, which relates to past events; 
and has thus become matter of history. I will 
state its: bearing upon the last campaign, 

{ya letter from the War Department of June 8, 
1846, to-General Taylor, the Secretary of War, 
after informing him of the proposed augmentation 
of his force, and. making. some judicious sugges: 
uons,:remarks:that,; ‘In taking positions, I need i 
‘ scarcely. observe, that the means of getting sup- | 
* plies; transporting munitions of war, as well as | 


1 
i 
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I 


| 


of its capital, Santa Fë. It thence moved on, 
through California to the Pacific, where it has no 
doubt arrived ere this time, and where it will 
eventually put itself in communication with the 


i regiment sent by sea from New York; when the 


whole force will unite and occupy the commanding 
| points of the country. ` Our flag now waves upon 
i the shores of the Pacific as well as upon those of 
| the Atlantic; and from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
Gulf of California, a distance following the bounda- 
ry of our possessions of almost two thousand miles, 
we have overrun and occupied the enemy’s ter- 
| riterv. 


i 


j 


one, indeed—to be made of the extent of country 
| belonging to Mexico which we hold, and I am in- 
formed it exceeds. six hundred thousand square 
miles, while the portion yet subject to the Mex- 
ican Government contains but about four hundred: 
| thongand sqnaremiles: And.the population of the 
| region possessed. by us amounts to at least-one 
i milion of inhabitants. In the mean: time, three. 
i splendid -victories-have been gained, and: the: Mex- 


i 
f 


I have caused an estimate—rather a vague | 


| nected, eminently proper. 
| in our affairs which forbids. consideration. 


ican coast blockaded and almost :hermetically-seal- 
ed. And. we are’ yet in the ninth. month of the 
war, -F shall not stop, sir, to speak-of the results 
in. terms of eulogy. They need no. such tribute 
from me. They speak for themselves, and appeal. 
to the head and heart of every American, in justi- 
fication of the conduct. of the Government of :his! 
country; and of the armies'sent out to maintain her 
honor. Looking at the distance and the. difficul= 
ties of the operations, to do this required energy, 
ability, and promptitude; and these qualities have 
been displayed, and have had their true rewards, in’ 
the success that has crowned their exertion. 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 


SPEECH OF MR. DAYTON, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 
In Senate, January 27 and 28, 1847. 
The Bill to raise ten additional Regiments of Regu- 
lars being under consideration— j 
Mr. DAYTON said, that he had heard no good: 
reason yet assigned, why.this bill should, on the 


‘ 


| instant, become, a law; and least of all could he 


understand upon what principle it was, that our 
political opponents were to be. permitted to avail 
themselves of every amendment, as an. occasion 
on which to justify the Adininistration, while we: 
were expected to be silent. .. i 

lt seems to me, (said Mr. D.,) that the occasion: 


| is one which makes the expression of opinion: on- 


|| this side of the Chamber, upon the bill itself, aswell 


|as upon the general subject with which it is con- 
There is no exigency 
At 
least 6,000 regulars are yet to be recruited under 
existing laws—a number greater than you have 
recruited during the past year with your utmost 
efforts.. Not a man of these ten regiments, if the 
bill were passed: to-day, would reach Mexico. be- 
fore the close of this campaign. “Upon what possi- 
ble pretence, theréfore, is it said, this bill should 
pass, and pass now? The feeling of this side of 
the Chamber was clearly indicated on the 13th of 
| May last, when an exigency was supposed to exist. 
| With a unanimity almost unparalleled, we voted 
| the Executive 50,000 volunteers and. ten millions 
| of money in an hour! Ignorant of the object or 
| plan of the Executive, we are now caled: upon to 
| Increase that grant by the addition of 10,000 regu-. 
| lars, to be employed we know nothow. Asan in- 
| cident to this grant, we are to increase the patron: 
age of the Executive by the addition of at least six: 
i hundred military appointments, to be filled, if we 
may judge of the future from the past, we do know 
how. As a part of the same system, besides our 
usual revenue, we are to borrow at least twenty- . 
eight millions of money, to be had we know not 
where—to be expended we know nothow. Atthe 
adjournment of this Congress, a few weeks hence, 
we will have invested in the hands of the Execu- 
tive the control, for an indefinite time, of 77,000 
troops, and an amount of money, estimated by the 
Secretary, as sufficient to carry the Government to 
the 30th of June, 1848—the close of the next finan- 
cial year. We will have legislated away the en- 
tire powers of the next Congress at its first ssssion; 
we will have placed this Executive above and be- 
yond its reach. That Congress will be here on the 
first Monday in December next, fresh from the peo- 
ple, of a different political complexion, perhaps, 
from the present, in one of its branches, with new 
views and new feelings on this all-absorbing ques- 
tion; and yet it will be powerless;.we will have 
exhausted, in advance, al] its effective powers of 
legislation. This, sir, is all asked, not of political 
friends only, but of political opponents, by the 
present Administration. Ay, sir, and it is asked 
with the significant intimation, that he who shail 
question, in this matter, the conduct of the Execu- 
tive, will subject himself to the charge of moral: 


| treason—of giving “aid and comfort?’ to the ene- 


my! Surely, sir, it required .the full force of a: 
face official, and not a face personal; to make such: 
demand, accompanied with such an imputation. 
Such taunts are. calculated to foster opposition to 
these Executive demands; but L will not: permit 
myself to-be driven by them from, the. support of 
those measures which it may seem to me.the inter- 
esis of the eountry:demand. At thesame time, sir, 
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1 wish it understood, that L, at least; have no such 
exuberance of patriotic fervor, as‘will induce me 
to-make an useless -haste}as will shut my mouth, 
while the President himself; and his friends on this 
floor, so constantly. assume that he was right in 
the inception, and is right “in the conduct of. this 
war. ` $ 
The President, in his message, thought it neces- 
sary to make for himself a most labored and elabo- 
yate vindication. He has spread out, not exactly 
-a catalogue of grievances suffered at the hands of 
Mexico, but he-has spoken, in general terms, of 
“outrages,” of “depredations,”’ of “insults,” of 
“promises of redress,” “postponed or evaded,” by 
Mexico. ‘TheSenator from Michigan, [Mr. Cass,] 
availing himself of this very debate, told us he sup- 
posed no ‘gentleman, even on our side of the Cham- 
ber, would: hesitate to admit, that we had good 
cause of war against Mexico. Sir, the President’s 
vindication of his conduct is, in my poor judgment, 
a total failure. The putting forth, in general 
‘terms, of these remote and distant causes of com- 
plaint, is a mere juggle to distract attention—to 
withdraw the public mind from the immediate and 
direct cause of the war. Ifthe Senator from Mich- 
igan means that there is, or has been, some out- 
rage in our past, history which, resented at the 
time, might justly have led to war, I will not con- 
trovert his position. T have not had the means to 
examine these alleged outrages in detail. If they 
consist of insults to our flag, then satisfaction for 
w national, like a personal insult, should have been 
enforced, not after long years of quiet negotiation, 
but atonce. If they consist of depredations.on our 
commerce, (and such, I understand, they are 
is enough to say, that Mexico has never denied or 
scoffed at your claims.’ She has already paid a 
part, and stipulated by treaty to liquidate and set- 
-tle.the halance. I need not remind this Senate, 
‘that it is not her fault that a commission is not now 
sitting for the purpose of finally settling the ac- 
count—of clearing the docket. She has not paid 
pon the full amount already stipulated I know; but 
er poverty, and not her will, kept her your debtor. 
The distractions of her political and financial con- 
dition deprived her of the power. There was no 
principle, then, at stake between her and us—no 
question, as in our past wars, of taxation, of trib- 
ute, or of sailors’ rights; the whole matter was 
the non-payment of so many dollars and so many 
cents, And when before has this country held this, 
practically, to be just cause of war? Our com- 
‘merce, like that of other nations, has, at one time 
or another, been depredated upon by every mar- 
itime power of the Old World—England, France, 
Spain, Holland, Denmark, and I know not how 
many more, have, for this cause, after long years 
of negotiation, answered to us in damages. With 
all the powers of Europe, we have been “patient in 
long suffering.” But now, for the first time, we 
parade these things before the world as good cause 
of war practically, against a weak and distracted 
Republic on our own continent! Our. codes of 
municipal law have, to a great extent, cleared 
themselves of that barbarism which authorized the 
creditor to seize upon and imprison his debtor; and 
yet here, in this 19th century, with all the lights of 
civilization and Christianity around us, we are told, 
that a nation may rightfully, for a like cause, make 
war. Sir, the principle isa barbarism, and behind 
the age. 

Mr. President, this war had no such origin. Its 
causes were near, not remote. The annexation of 
‘Texas, and the subsequent order of the President, 
placing our armies on the Rio Grande, (pointing 
your guns to rake the streets of the city of Mata- 
moros,) were the obvious.and immediate causes of 
this war. Without such annexation and orders, 
it can scarcely be pretended, that the remote griev- 
ances. complained of could have produced war; 
with such annexation and orders, it can scarcely 
be pretended, that the want of such grievances 
would have prevented it. 

Bat, sir, suppose it be all true, how does it help 
the President in Ais vindication? Who gave him 

the right to involve his country in war for any 
cause? How does he possess himself of that 
power which the-Constitution invests in Congress 
alone? Sir, the President has not gone far enough 
to make good-a justification, admitting that all he 
says is true? 

But we are told that there was just. cause of 


») it | 


-‘stoutly resisted the payment-of the claims of our 
| citizens for.French spoliations prior to 1800? ‘The 


.France, after those claims accrued. Sir, miserable 


| perhaps, after years of delay—after the original 


.of this war. 


war, and that it will be prosecuted to obtain peace 
and indemnity for expenses, and the pecuniary: de- 
mands of our citizens against Mexico. Sir, will 
any gentleman on that or this side.of the Chamber 
tell me the effect-of this very-war upon the pecu- 
niary demands ‘referred to? “Does not the déclara- 
tion of war, of itself, cancel-all ‘treaty stipulations, 
all binding obligations to.pay this money? Where 
now is the argument of those gentlemen.who so 


whole groundwork.of that opposition was based 
on the quasi state of war between this country and 


as was the condition of these claims on Mexico 
prior to this war, by reason of the ‘poverty: and’ 
distraction of that Government, I hold them ten- 
fold worse now. If we cancel a treaty stipulation 
by war, it would be the duty of the Government 
to make good to the claimants their wrong. But 
where is the man connected with this Administra- 
tion who thinks of assuming the payment of these 
debts, now or hereafter; unless perchance, in the 
result of the war we may receive them? Then, 


claimants shall have died—after speculators shall 
have bought up the claims—after a long and weary 
haggling about the amount due, 


This, sir, if we may judge the future from the 
past,-is about the best we can anticipate for these 
claimants; this, for them, will be the result, at best, 
of the war. 

But, Mr. President, my object was to speak, not 
so much of the origin, as of the object and conduct 


The President, although not the war-making, is 
the war-conducting power of ourGovernment, He 
asks aid for an existing war. He has the means ! 


to prosecute it now in one way, and declares that | 


he will proscente it. He seems not to think of | 


some kind of half | 
| payment by the Goverument may be agreed upon. 


generation is to 
posterity. é i E ae 

The special part of the financial play 
The President has asked for an nopriation’ 
‘millions last session, but three.this, for some: 
and undefined purpose; explained,.if at all 
reference to such appropriations, heretofor: 
-when we'were about to negotiate with France 
the purchase of Louisiana, and with Spain for the 
purehase-of Florida. -In the first place,.both Lous 
Asiana and Florida were absolutely. essential to e 
interests: of this country. The great West contd 
reach the sea only through the Mississippi,’ and 
ithe South only-by the. Gulf: In the next place, 
| our relations with those countries were-of the most: 
| friendly character; we were in a condition for pea 
ful negotiation, a pure matter of :bargain and Sa 
But here, sir, all peaceful- intereóurse has closed 
We denied to Mexico an armistice of afew weeks 
only; and now, while all is-in -hostilearray, the 
guns primed and pointed, the gunner blowing the 
| match, we say, Stop, tarry a bit; take three mil- 
lions instead! Sir, we are not in a condition for a 
; quiet chaffer, we cannot now with. honor thus buy 
| our peace. J will have nothing to do with buying 
| up any man, or any set of men, in Mexico, either 
for peace or territory. 

Besides this, sir, we have not this money to 
| throw away; and I beg to know how long any.man, 
or any set of men, could retain: their power in 
Mexico after making peace on such.terms with.this ` 
country? I beg to know whether.it is thought 
| their successors, in the ups and downs‘of. that. dis- 
tracted country, would acknowledge for a moment 
the obligations of any.such treaty? .Sir, this mo~ 
ney, if granted, would, I fear, slip through the fin- 
gers of the President with about the sameamount 
of profit to the country that Santa Ana slipped 
through his fleet. It would add. just:so much to 
the power of Mexico to protract the war. . 
| 3 The next part of this plan of campaign is the 


settling this"question in reference to the original | 


controversy—the proper boundary of Texas. Sir, | 
| I believe the President has made this war; made it | 


without right, and against right—still, he has | 
made it; it is upon us, and, as it seems to me, we 


| have no alternative but to aid in its prosecution, or | 


suffer our arms to be disgraced in the face of the 
world, If our army were this side of the Rio 
Grande, with my present knowledge, I would not 
‘vote the President one dollar, or ane man; but we 
are in a position where a kind of necessity con- H 
trols us—a fate hurries us on blindly, we` know | 
not where. To withdraw our troops now would | 


Jook like a retreat before a superior force, or a |! 


tacit acknowledgment, at least, that we could do | 
nothing. To take up a line of extended positions | 
within and across the Mexican territory, and hold | 
them, would require a vast expenditure and force, 
to be continued for an indefinite time. Sir, I know | 


not whether we will better ourselves by its direct || 


prosecution; but that is the recommendation of the | 


į naval. Something has already been done in the 
| Gulf by the navy proper, though its misfortunes 


| have quite counterbalanced its advantages. It will 
| do its duty, I doubt not, when the time comes. 
il Our squadron on the Pacific has done something, 
|| has done much, to carry out the views of the Ex- 
H ecutive, but it connects itself rather with his plan’ 
i| Of military than of naval operations. oS 
|. Theve is one part of the President’s plan’ recom- 
| mended to Congress, connected with naval i 
i ations, which J read with nop less surprise than 
| regret. I mean that part of the message which. 
| recommends that we “t should immediately provide 


; by law for granting letters of marque and reprisal 


| against vessels under the Mexican flag.”? : This 
| recommendation seems to have fallen dead on Con- 
gress, There was not enough of vitality in the 
i thing for a single motion. The press of the coun» 
| try, so far as I have seen, seems to have regarded 
it with like indifference.” And yet, can it be, that 
we have so far forgotten the effects and conse- 


| consummate skill upon the part of the Executive, i 
i Santa Ana, that man of peace! occupies the very 


Executive—the constitutional commander-in-chief || quences of a privateer system, as to regard with in- 
of our armies—who is responsible for the conduct || difference a recommendation to adopt it at this day, 
of this war, and T will sustain him, at least with |, and under these circumstances? That. we have 
all adequate supplies. But, while I do this, I shall | adopted the system before under an exigency, that 
claim the right freely, but respectfully, to express i we have power to do so now, Edo not deny. But, 
my opinions. What, then, has the President re- whatever may be the indifference of others, I mean 
commended? What has he done? o place my sense of this recommendation on re- 

The plan and conduct of the campaign consists | cord. I mean respectfully, but emphatically, to 
of three, or perhaps four parts: | denounce it. A brief reference to the history of 

Ist. That which is, or was, political. j; the system will best explain my views. i 

2d. That which is financial. ;| The modern privateer is the direct offspring of 
> 34d and 4th. That which is naval and military. || the corsair of the middle ages. Piracy in the 
1. The political part of this campaign is among |' earlier ages was a trade, and the robbing on the 


the things that are past. It consisted in that admira- |! high seas of strangers, (persons having no tieof 


: hle specimen of diplomatic tact by which the Presi- | allegiance in common,) a legitimate act. No éom-- 
‘dent thought to make a lodgment in the very heart |! missions were necessary to cruise against infidels. 


‘of Mexico—by which he expected to secure that || Out of admitted piracy grew the corsair system. 


i:Government in the hands of a friend eminently de- | Early writers on national law have chapters regu- 
‘sirous of peaceful relations with this country. The 


| lating the conduct of armed corsairs, thereby re- 
cognising them as having a kind of. legal-existence. 
Sull they say nothing of commissions or prize 
|! condemnations. They were the pest of the seas, 
| the scourge of the commerce of the world. Let- 
ters of reprisal (by that name). were first issued in 
time of peace, and were limited to the restoration 
of the thing taken, or damages. Next came letters 
of “ marque and: reprisal,’ issued in time of wars 
and the character of these rovers differed litle 
from their predecessors, the corsairs, save in this, ` 
that Elizabeth of England was so harassed by 


plan was perfected and carried out with a most || 


position designed for him b 
astute Administration ! , 

2. The financial part of the plan is not yet com- 
pleted, and it may justly be doubted whether it 
will be for some little time to come. H consists in l 
nothing but the demand for general and specific | 
appropriations. There is nota single serious effort | 
made to meet the war expenditure. The present 


y our most amiable and 
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ne complaints of neutrals, that “she soon after 
“Gn 1602) required that each vessel should beara 
licehse or commission, and: give security for. its 
‘good behavior-on the seas. And with this, or soon 
‘after, it was required that there should be-a judicial 
condemnation of prizes. This restraint wasa long 
„step in advance; but, notwithstanding this, <‘let- 
“ters of marque and reprisal”? continued the scourge 
“of the neutral commerce of the world. All ihe mari- 
“timesnations: of Europe were struggling for the 
“mastery of the seas during the seventeenth century. 
UPrivateering was a cheap mode of carrying on their 
wats, and was particularly useful. to the weak 
“against thë strong. The effects of the system were 

most deplorable; it not only drove fair commerce 
from the seas, but it debauched the morals of the | 
entire marine of the world. The appetite for plun- | 
der continued after the wars, which gave rise to it, | 
had ceased. Privateering was little else than pi- 


racy legalized, and piracy legalized ended in mur- jj 


der. | Every peace in Europe but cast loose on the 
“seas an addition to these monsters of the deep. 
Your own seas, during our early colonial history, 
“swarmed with these buccaneers.. The very story 
“books of your children yet tell the tale of their 
“atrocities... Commercial nations generally exacted 
“security of the captain and owners for good be- 
“havior, butit amounted to nothing. It was intend- 
ed principally, as T apprehend, to protect the Gov- 
‘ernment which granted the “letter of marque” 
from liability for damages to neutrals. There was 
no rule of commercial law which made this secu- 
rity essential to the validity of a letter 6f marque 
as against other nations. Different sums were 
exacted by different nations, and sometimes by 
‘ihe same nation, Holland exacted security in the 
‘sum of $12,000; France $14,095; England $13,- 
$20; the United States, (by an act of 1798,) in 
$14,000.. The last three nations reduced the same 
` one-half, if the vessel carried less than one hun- 
dred and fifty men: ` Spain, by her prize ordinance 
of 1779 and 1796, in the sum of $1,500 only. 
Sometimes the matter was the subject of treaty, 
“and sometimes of statute regulation. 
Efforts to restrain the system were likewise made 
by regulating the size of the vessels that might be 
licensed.” Some efforts were made to abolish the 
‘system altogether. Franklin had stipulations to 
that effect incorporated into the treaty with Prussia 
in 1785. Holland and Sweden made a like attempt. 
France once made a deerce abolishing the system, 
‘put it was soon swept away. The spirit of com- 
‘mercial rivalry was almost fierce in its character, 
‘and would not then brook restraint. The system 
continued to exist, deplored and denounced as it 
was by the wise and good of all nations. 

The same language has been held towards the 
system in the earlier and later days of its exist- 
‘ence. Clarendon, in 1664, says of them, they are 
persons 
Which no articles or obligations can restrain from all 
.the villany they can act, and are a people, how conntenanced 
soever, or thought necessary, that do bring an unavoidable 
scandal, and it is to be feared, a curse upon the justest war 
that was ever made at sea.” 

Dr. Franklin deprecates and denounces the sys- 

tem in the strongest terms; characterizes it as ta | 


remnant of the ancient piracy ;” as * far from pro- |, 


fitable to the nation that authorizes it;’? as “that | 
most mischievous kind of gaming, mixed with blood.” 
| Sir, what an occasion has been suffered to pass, 
unimproved, for the expression of just sentiments 
on this subject, Time had elapsed since the prin- 
cipal maritime nations of the world had used the 
system against us, oreach other. The world was, 
I think, ready for a step in advance. Our position, | 
our extended commerce, our general system of 
neutrality, the weakness, the nothingness of our 
adversary on the ocean, made it prudent that we | 
now take the initiative in denouncing and discard- 
ing this system. Would to God it could have been 
so! Would to God that we could have had that | 
high honor! Sir, it would haye madesome amends 
to humanity for the evils inflicted. by this war. 
-Treasures and blood may be wasted, but one great 
elevating truth added to the code of national law, 
would have made amends to posterity a thousand 
Old. 

But, sir, what have we seen? Instead of this, the 
President has; in the first place, taken a petty ex- 
ception to the validity of the Mexican commissions, | 
and then recommended that we. retaliate in kind; 


| you from the consequences of piracy. But, sir, 


| ly, by adding to the ordinary dangers of war the 


| Commentaries, 104. 


for them. The whole recommendation amounts || 


to nothing more than a hurtful recognition of the 
system as one proper to be used by us on all and 
every occasion. : f 

Sir, the whole argument in the message connect- 
ed with this question, is, in my judgment, (I speak 
it with respect,) unworthy the Government. The 
President shows that he is startled and annoyed by 
this rumored issue of Mexican commissions, and 
instead of denouncing the ‘system, while he pre- 
pared to meetit like a man, he says, ‘ if youstrike, 
Vil take the law of you!” We'll submit it to “our 
courts’? whether such commissions shall protect 


if they are pirates, they are not pirates against us 
only, but against the world. They are to be tried, | 
not in owr courts only, but in the courts of the 
world. And did it ever enter the head of the Presi- 
dent or his cabinet that the courts of foreign na- 


tions would look back ofa commission, regular upon |! 


its face, and inquire into the terms upon which the | 
Governmentissuing the commission thought proper 
to grant it? Sir, “ the usual preliminaries,” the 
absence of which is complained of in the message, 
consist peony) I presume, in the want of the 
security before referred to, and of the origin of which 
I -gave-some-account with a view to this part of m 
argument. That, as before said, (though the bond 
may be prosecuted for the-benefit of the party in- 
jured,) is primarily a question between the privateer 
and his Government; no want of such prelimi- 
navies could invalidate the commission as against 
the world. The Barbary Powers, while forcing 
tribute from the commerce of all nations, and en- 
slaving their prisoners, were not held piratical. 
Their rovers sailed under the authority of a known 
flag, and though wanting in all the preliminaries, 
and all the conduct of civilized nations, the Gov- 
ernment, and not the subject, was held to answer 
for their outrages. 

But the President takes to himself and adminis- 
ters to us some little consolation. He says, he 
apprehends no serious danger from these priva- 
teers, because our blockading squadron will be on 
the alert to prevent any prizes being taken. into 
Mexican ports, and he apprehends that no “ nation 
will violate its neutrality by suffering such prizes 
to be condemned and sold within its jurisdiction.” 
Sir, I have no wish to disturb the equanimity of 
the President; with him, { think, there is not much 
danger; und yet to illustrate the value of the argu- 
ment only, Í beg to ask whether an important 
ed of this question has not been overlooked? ! 

hat prevents a Mexican privateer (if there shall 
ever be one) sending a prize into a neutral port, and | 
while it is lying there having it condemned in a 
prize court of Mexico? In the absence of treaty 
stipulations, this is no breach of neutrality, but is 
a well-settled principle of admiralty law, recogni- 
sed both in England and in this country. ‘The 
principle and the cases will be found in 1st Kent’s | 


But this, sir, is a small matter; it is the system 
I complain of as recommended without a corre- 
sponding exigency. I know we have used it in times | 
past; that great names have sanctioned the issue of | 
commissions, while they deplored it; butare we to | 
go on with a vicious principle forever? We have | 
witnessed vast improvements both in our munici- | 
pal and national codes. The rules of civilized war- | 
fare now protect private property on land from all 
depredation of even a regularly appointed army. | 
The merchant’s cargo ashore is safe; afloat, it 1 


liable to seizure and confiscation. His store-house } 


of privateering. It is this that the President, at a 
time of no exigency, recommends that we adopt. 
Sir, I more than distrust the wisdom of his-coun- 
sels. That emergencies may arise (unless some 
restraint be laid by treaty or otherwise) when the 
nation may be driven, to it, I do not deny; but this 
was no such emergency, and the principle of the 
systemi ĮI denounce as behind the age in which we 
ive. 

With an apology for consuming so much time on 
a recommendation on which it seems Congress has 
not attempted to act, I proceed to the last and more 
interesting branch of this discussion. This relates 
to that part of the campaign which is military. 

4. E have no idea that Congress shall convert 
itself into an Aulic Council, and issue in detail its 
orders to the army. The President is the consti- 
tutional commander-in-chief, and the war-conducé- 
ing power. He, the Executive, is responsible for 
the plan and object of the campaign. The Senator 
from Missouri, [Mr. Bewron,] in his exposé of the 
reasons which induced the President to recommend 
the creation of the office of lieutenant-general, 
which he was to fill, tells us, that the President 
could not command ih person, and that “he could 
notsend orders from thecloset in this city; that that , 
was a folly of which there had_been no example 
since the time when the Prince Eugeiie (of Savoy) 
was accustomed to return unopened, at the end of 
| the campaigns, all the orders which the Aulic 
| Council was accustomed to send him from Vien- 
na.” Sir, Chatham has lived since Eugene of Sa- 
| voy commanded. He was not only a man, buthe 
was the man, of the next generation. I need not 
| remind the Senate that his closet-orders, clear and 
| peremptory, ruled the armies of England in the 
| heart of Europe, in the Canadas, in both the In- 
| dies; that, in a word, they compassed the earth in 
| their extent, and ruled it by their power. But I 
l admit, sir, that we have as little right to expect a 
Chatham in council as we had to anticipate an Eu- 
gene of Savoy in the field ! 
| ° I do not ask that the President be held answer- 
able for the drill or mancuvre of the army. But 
I do ask that he be held answerable, as commander- 
in-chief of our armies, for the general plan and ob- 
ject of the campaign; and for these, no man, I 
think, can deny his responsibility. These can be 
prepared as well here as elsewhere. The Senator 
from Missouri has given evidence of this. THe has 
held up before the Senate those mystical sheets 
which contained what he tells us is yet in reserve 
for the world to see! He has shadowed forth the 
| outline of his proposed plan of campaign. Bold 
and original, I doubt not. I think Ihave it now 
before my mind’s eye: columns concentrated; all 
heavy or wagon transportation dispensed with; as 
a substitute, the back of the mule and the shoul- 
ders of the soldier; and thus, a push direct at the 
seat of Mexican power! I trust, sir, he has avoid- 
ed the example of Cortes, who, on a like occasion, 
if I remember right, burned his ships behind him! 
| Sir, the mist which the Senator has thrown over 
this plan of campaign serves a double purpose. It 
tends, in moral as in natural objects, to give an in- 
creased grandeur to the outline, while it serves the 
still more useful purpose of keeping out of view 
| the defects and difficulties, perhaps impossibilities, 
which may attend its execution. But, whatever 
‘it be, it was prepared here, and surely the Execu- 
tive has at least equal means, and greater, of here 
maturing its plans of campaign. 

I would have preferred to avoid any remarks 


is unharmed, while his store-ship is taken or de- 
stroyed. He travels one kind of highway in safety, 
while he is plundered on another. 
rivalry of commerce, not content with producing 
this, actually increases the hazards of the sea vast- 


i 
i 
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dangers of privateering. Ifany difference be allow- 
ed in the hazards of property on land -and sea, it) 
should be in favor of, and not against, the latter. 
Commerce is the medium of intercourse between 
nations—the humanizing agent of mankind, melt- 
ing créeds and nations into one. 

Yet, the principle of privatecring would not be 
tolerated on land fora moment. A trained band, 
licensed to plunder private property for profit! it 
would shock the moral sense of mankind—‘* Mili- 
tare non est delictum, sed propter predum mili- 


| 
I 
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admitting, at the same time, the little probable use 


tare, peccatum est? Yet this principle is the soul 


The jealous ii 


E: 


upon this plan of campaign, because it seems, in 
some shape, personal to the Senator from Missouri; 
but he appears, if not to have courted examina- 
tion, at least to have thrown his plan in its way. 
| After concluding his vague outline or plan of cam- 
paign, (which he says the President had accepted,) 
‘he adds, ‘it now devolves upon those who have 

frustrated the plan of the President, to present him 
a better.” That may be difficult, as we did. not 
i know, and do not now know, and the Senator 
says shall not know, what the plan of campaign 
is. That he ‘does not belong to the school which 
makes publication of plans of campaigns—even 
rejected plans—in time of war:’’ The Senator, in 
accounting for the selection of a person, other than 
the generals now in command of the army, to carry 
out his campaign, says, “Itis a maxim of funda- 
mental observance in war, that no general is to be 
required to execute a plan which he disapproves.” 
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“Sen as: 


‘Now, whatever diversit 
existed among the higher officers-of our army, as 
he says there did, it is quite evident that this plan 
was submitted to no one of the generals in Mexi- 
co; that they never saw it or-heard of it before it 
‘was announced that the rank of lieutenant general 
“was to be created, and the person named who was 
‘to fill it. The Senator tells us, that he was first 
called into consultation on this subject in the month 
of, November last, and when Congress was soon 
to meet.” -I need not say that almost, if not quite, 
cotemporaneous with this, the rumor, before re- 
ferred to, was abroad; and no time could have 
elapsed sufficient to understand the views of our 
generals in command in Mexico. Whether, there- 
fore, Generals Scott or Taylor weve willing to ex- 
ecute this plan of campaign, the Executive could 
not have known, when he 
‘them. ` Indeed, the followi 
inferentially, that they, a 
about it. 


ng paragraphs admit, 
t least, knew nothing 
The Senator says: 


“ This, [meaning the appointment,] for reasons too well 

hamber, it was thought | 
greeable to the generals of highest rank | 
xico; it would secure their rear at home, | 


known to require rehearsal in this C 
would be entirely a 
in our army in Me 
and leave them free to contend with the enemy in front. It 
was nol intended to diminish the fighting vocation of the 
two generals, but to reconcile and accomplish two desirable 
objects, namely, the execution of the President’s plans, and 
the release of the major generals from responsibility for 
plans and movements,” 


So, it seems, their assent was inferred. It is 


important, in appreciating the injustice of this effort | 


on the part of the Executive towards these two 
gallant veterans, to keep this fact in view. 

. But again, it seems to me, with great respect to 
the Senator, he could scarcely have put the ap- 
pointment upon grounds more offensive to these 
officers. ‘* it would secure their rear at home?’— 
“it was not intended to diminish the fighting voca- 
tion of the two generals,” but to release them 


y: of opinions may have 


proposed to supersede | 


‘from responsibility for plans and movements.” | 


He was not, then, sir, to be so much a lieutenant 
general as a thinking general; his object was, by 
his own account of the matter, not so much to lead 
as to think for them; not to supply valor, but 
brains, to the army! 

Passing from the appointment to the plan of 
campaign recommended by the Senator, and as: 
sented to by the President, I cannot forbear some 
other remarks. It consisted of two parts, civil and 
military; of the last only I shall speak. He says: 

‘It proposed to carry on the war, while there was war, 

` according to the usage of all nations in the case of invasive 
‘war-the invaders to be paid and subsisted by the invaded. 
Contributions regulyrly levied—duties regularly collected— 
would accomplish these objects, and leave the United States 
free, or nearly free, from the expenses of the war. 

_- The Senator here proposes, and the President 
assents to the proposition, that pay, subsistence, 
and contributions, shall be regularly levied on the 
inhabitants; he calls this, too, the usage of all na- 
tions in the case of an invasive war! Sir, are we 
in the middle of the nineteenth century, or are we | 
a century back of it? Contributions exacted from 
the inhabitants, private property plundered, (for 
that is it in another form,) to subsist an armed 
force! How are you to lay these contributions? 
It must be from property, public or private. You 
may plunder the towns and churches, or you may 
exact contributions from private citizens. In either 
case you verify all they have said of you; you ex- 
asperate and rouse against you the entire nation. 
If this be the usage of all nations in the case of an 
invasive war, it is strange indeed that it should so 
long have escaped the attention of the President | 
and his Cabinet, as well as the generals in com- | 
mand! If there be any usage of civilized nations 
settled, in cases of this kind, it is directly the re- 
verse. ‘¢ The usage of all nations in case of inva- | 
sive war!?? Why, sir, we invaded Canada, and | 
the first thing done there was, I believe, to proclaim, | 
as the principle and rule of our conduct, safety to | 
the persons and property of all non-combatants, | 
Everything taken for the use of our armies was | 
paid for. Great Britain invaded us, both in the 
Revolution and during the last war. Did she, 
while overruning our country, while occupying our | 
towns and our cilies, enforce pay and subsistence 
for her troops from the inhabitants? Sir, the prin- | 
ciple belongs to an age of warfare that has passed. | 
If my memory be right, it has been discarded gen- 
erally from the warfare of modern Europe. The: 


campaigns of Napoleon were exceptions. So vast i! 


| 
| 
i 


and universal was his system of plunder, that, on 
the return of the Bourbons, the Government was 
never held liable to answer for them. lt would 
have taken all France bodily to meet the demand. 
He plundered and subsisted‘his armies everywhere. 
He trod under foot the rights of neutral nations, 
and depredated upon belligerants in disregard of 
the sentiments of the civilized world. And yet, 
sir, with even this provocation, the allies disdained 
to retaliate on him, or on France. ‘ 

The campaigns of the Peninsula afford some use- 
ful instruction as to the merit and effects of this 
system of enforced ‘‘ contributions,” now recom- 
mended, for the first time, to the adoption of our 
countrymen. Alison, as late as 1842, denounces 
them as a “ piratical system."*. In describing their 
effects on the Peninsula, he says: 

“The excessive rigor with which. the generals? contribu- 
tions were everywhere levied, and the crushing weight with 
which they fell upon the peasantry, filled the guerilla ranks, 
as well from the bereavements which they occasioned as the 
destitution which they produced. 
ness of conquest home to every cottage in the kingdom; 
they drove the iron into the soul of the nation ; revenge, that 
“wild specics of justice,” gained possession of every heart.” 

Wellington himself, in writing home, says of 
this system of the French armies, “ It is our best 
friend, and will in the end bring the contest to a con- 
clusion.” In despite of this system of exaction by 
the troops of revolutionary France in the countries 
of his allies, (Spain and Portugal;) he had no soon- 
er driven them beyond the Pyrenees, and placed 
his armies within the territories of France, than he 
issued a proclamation to his forces, requiring that 
every dollar’s worth of subsistence obtained from 
the country should be paid for, and it was. (9 Al., 
853.) 

Mr. President, so far from pay, subsistence, and 
contribution, being the usage of all nations, I hold 
it a mere modification of the ancient system of 
open plunder. That whatever may be the techni- 
cal rights of a nation in time of war, the spirit of 
the age, and the general usage of Christian nations 
is, to hold all who are engaged in peaceful avoca- 
tions safe in their persons and safe in their prop- 
erty, from all enforced exactions, as well as from 
open plunder, Had the President’s views been 
carried out, we would have had, through a system 
of privateering on the seas, and contributions on the 
land, a campaign of plunder unworthy our coun- 
try and our age. 

Having: thus considered that plan of campaign, 
so far as we have knowledge of it, which the 
President had intended to adopt, I shall now con- 
sider that which has in time past been adopted. 
My first remark is, that the President himself has, 
by his willingness to adopt another, in effect con- 
demned his own prior plans of campaign. 

Sir, it was late in the day to call the Senator 
from Missouri into consultation. Vast amounts 


fl 


ona plan inefficient, and necessarily resultless in 
its character. I think I now see shadowed forth 
the coming effort of this Administration to throw 
the responsibility of anticipated expenditure and 
misfortune off their plans, and upon Congress and 
upon the generals in command. It will be nothing 
new. In those days ofanticipated disaster which pre- 
ceded the unlooked-for victories of the 8th and 9th 
of May last, on the Rio Grande, I well remember 
that we heard, everywhere, from the satellites of 
power, of the discretionary orders of General Tay- 
lor to call for troops, and conduct the campaign. 
The same will be heard again. 


country into war, but not ability enough to prose- 
cute it with advantage, or get out of it with honor. 
It is evident, from the late letter of General Tay- 
lor, dated 9th November Jast, that the Administra- 
tion were informed, long since, that the war could 


addition of force and supplies.“ 
tion knew that its plan of campaign was exhaust- 
ed, yet nothing was done. Sir, I mean to hold 
them to their just responsibilities. I mean to vote 
for the amendment substituting volunteers for the 
war instead of regulars, not because, as a general 
thing, I hold them the most useful kind of troops, 


and of better materiel. The very name of volunteer 
has a charm, which that of an inlisted soldier has 
not. The ranks of the regular army have unfor- 


This Adminis- ; 
tration has had just ability enough to get the |! 


They brought the bitter- | 


| 


of treasure and blood had heen already expended |i 


not be prosecuted beyond Saltillo without a vast į 
The Administra- | 


but because, in this case, they can be sooner raised, || 


tunately got to be considered the refuge of the idle, |! earliest possession of Upper California.” 


the vicious, and the insubordinate of our own citi- 
zens, and of foreign emigrants: ‘How many.of the 
sons of respectable farmers’ of good character ever 
enter the ranks of the regular army? Thi 
prejudice against ‘* ‘listing’ liké that which pr 
vails against binding by indenture. Our youth are 
willing taserve, but not to be “bound out. ? ‘There 
is something in a name.  Besides,‘sir, T confessa 
great distaste:to increasing, by voting regulars, so 
vastly the'military patronage of the President: It 
has, in my judgment, been greatly; abused ‘by a 
system of partisan appointments ‘in ‘times’ past. 
Still, sir, I mean, if the amendment fail, to vote 
for the bill. The Administration ‘shall ‘have the 
men and have the money. But'we have ‘a right 
to demand in return a plan of campaign which will 
produce something. What have: we seen? The 
plan -of campaign is accomplished. Our soldiers 
have crossed the far prairies; they have overrun 
New Mexico and California; they have occupied 
their towns and cities; they have. gained, against 
j odds unknown in modern warfare, two pitched 
battles; they have carried Monterey by storm, and 
yet cut bono? Sir, the days of Quixotism. have 
passed. I do not depreciate the value of that repu- 
tation which comes of a “ well foughten field,” 
but nations do not, in our day, fight simply for 
renown. What other profit have we of this cam- 
paign? Mexico has suffered less by her defeats 
than we by our victories. Our. losses, to: hers, 
have been as five to one. Already by battle and 
climate we have lost from.1,500 to.9,000 nen! ‘Our 
army expenses have. been -millions pet month; 
hers, by one of her late: official documents, ‘are 
$368,789 only. And where is it to. end? Who 
can see that end in the dim future? “We. were 
lately told. by the chairman: of the Committeé on 
Foreign Relations that this Mexican war had joe 
begun; ifso, it is an abyss, a bottomless pit, dės- 
tined to swallow up everything that goes into it; 
and {fear that, among the rest of its victims, will 
be the present. Administration. 

The plans of the Executive are accomplished; it 
has now obtained a worthless foothold in a coun- 
try, where its army is the best market for the in- 
habitants; where it buys, and must buy, all it gets, 
and pay for all it consumes. Of what avail, then, 
for peace, is your hold upon these distant provinces? 
You are hacking at branches, the entire destruction 
of which would not shake the trunk. You are deal- 
ing with Mexico on the now universally condemn- 
| ed plan of our attack during the last war upon Can- 
ada: wasting your strength on points where success 
is useless, and defeat would be fatal. 

Sir, the whole secret of this miserable. plan of 
campaign is here. Jt was not a campaign formed 
primarily to bring us peace. Peace, “an honor- 
able peace” as they phrase it, was sought, not as 
an end, but as a means to an end. Acquisition was 
the end, peace but the means to attain it. I have 
regretted this manifestation on the part of the Ex- 
ecutive; one wrong was scarcely accomplished, 
when another was begun. Through all the clouds 
and darkness which have covered this Administra- 
tion, shutting out from its view the pathway of its 
future, one singlestar has glimmered in thedistance; 
seen, watched by it, as the star of its hope and its 
destiny. Sir, this is a war, not for peace, but for 
California! Ay, California! and a swip of coun- 
try connecting us, is ils grand object and end. The 
conduct of the Administration and the documents 
prove this, in despite of all official disavowals, 
From the beginning, it has been pursued with a 
boldness, a shamelessness, without parallel. Here- 
tofore, we have affected some hesitation, a little 
maiden coyness, about appropriating that which 
did not belong to us; even Texas was at first de- 
clined. Alas, sir, each sin but hardens the sinner. 

The New York regiment, under command of 
| Colonel Stevenson, and the terms. of its inlist 
ment, were a species of public proclamation of the 
design of the Executive; but the correspondence 
was far in advance of this exposé of Executive in- 
tention. It breathed and spoke but one tone and 
| spirit: seize on California; hold on to it; if peace 
be made, the ‘uti possidetis” principle must find 
us in possession. ‘ 

On the 3d of June, 1846, Secretary Marcy writes 
Commodore Sloat— 


«c It has been decided by the President to be of the greatest 
otee; in tbe pending war with Mexico, to take the 
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“Again, on the Sth of June, Secretary Bancroft 
writes to: Commodore Sloat— i 
+ e {F California separates herself. from our enemy, the Cen- 
Mexican Government, and establishes a; Government. of 
own, under.the auspices of the Ameriean flag, you will 


the pedplé of Califernia to the United: States; will ‘advance 
their’ prosperity’; and.will -make that vast region a desirable 
place of residence for emigrants from our soil? 

~ A desirable place of residence for our. citizens in 

a foreign’ country! Pe ee ; 

Again, on the 12th July following, ;the Secretary 
whites oo ocs A 
niake object. of the United States has teferenee to ulti- 
‘Mate peace ‘with Mexico; and if at that peace the basis of 
the uti possidetis shall. be established, the Government ex- 
pects, through your forces, to be found in actual possession 
of Upper California.” 

In the ‘same letter, after other instructions, it is 
added: 

té But this is not to interfere withthe permanent occupation 

‘of Upper Galifornia.” 

Again, on 18th August, he writes to the officer 
- jn command of the naval forces in the Pacifice— 

7 «To take, if not already done, immediate possession of 

“Upper California; ‘and ‘especially of the three ports, &c., so 

‘that, if the treaty of peace shalf be made On the’ basis of the 

‘uti passidetis, it: may leave' Oulifornia to the United States.” 
“On ‘the’ Sth ‘of: November, Secretary “Mason 
“writes:to. Commodore Stockton: k 

«You will, therefore, under no ċircumstances voluntarily 
Jower the flag of the United States, or relinquish the actual 
possession of California.” 

Of other points of. Mexican territory, he could 
maintain: possession or withdraw, as he judged fit. 

I give a few extracts only, but the entire corre- 
spondence is in the same spirit. No man can read 
it without the clearest conviction that California 
and its ports. al least were to be obtained, through 
-a peace, by virtue of the admission of the princi- | 
‘ple wti possidetis. A correspondence somewhat 
analogous, though not quite so decided, passed as 
ito New: Mexico. ; 

Well, sir, these orders were given to military | 
and riaval officers—men. not accustomed to split | 
chairs on questions of law, but to obey orders. 
They did so; they seized the entire countries, On 
the 17th August, 1846, Commodore Stockton an- 
nounces, by proclamation, to the people of Califor- 
nia, that “the territory of California now belongs 
to. the United States,” &e. On the 28th of the 
same month, he writes to Secretary Bancroft— 

“This rich and beautiful country belongs to the United 
States, and is forever free from Mexican dominion.” 

He then, as commander-in-chief and governor, 
organized his government, and appointed its offi- 
‘cers.’ This was pretty fairly and fully carrying 
out the spirit, if not the letter, of his instructions. |; 

General Kearny made the same claims as to 
New Mexico, and went, it seems, still further, He | 
had the fortune or misfortune to have, I suppose, |! 
some legal gentlemen among his volunteers. “With |! 
the help of Colonel Doniphan and Private Willard į! 
P. Hall, of the first regiment of Missouri mounted 
volunteers, he made “an organic law of the terri- 
tory’of New Mexico,” ordained and established, he 
says, “by the Government of the United States 
of:America;’’ and in addition, he enacts a regular 
statute. book.”? He commenced his legislation 
(true to the glorious memories of the past) by the | 
abolition of stamped paper in New Mexico. He 
proceeds -afterwards,-in alphabetical order, and || 
goes regularly through the titles, from “ adminis- | 
trations” down to “ witnesses,” not forgetting, by 
the: way, a regular “practice act,” and very full | 
‘s fee bill.” The last, containing the amount of 
charge for every item of professional service, | 
ranging from three cents up to twenty dollars. 
This organic law and extensive system of legisla- | 
tion seem to have been rather too much for the 
modesty of Mr. Polk! In his answer to the call 
of the other House, he tells them, with an official | 
naiveté somewhat amusing— | 

t That if any excess of power had been exercised, the { 
departure has been the offspring of a patriotic desire to give 
tothe inhabitants the privileges, &c., so cherished by the 
people of our own country.” 

Mr. President, why was it that all this matter of | 
the civil government of these countries was left to 
the large discretion of military officers? It was 
not forgotten; or overlooked; it was intentional. 
Instructions as to other contingent matters were 
full, but this important subject was left to these 


as as will best: promote the attachment of:ii 


intent-of the Government towards permanent ac- 
quisition. The Government.was ‘thus in condition 
to-avew or disavow: the act:of the officer; it could 
avail itself of the-advantage, while it disavowed 
the wrong. “But, sir, aside -from the documents, 
for what ‘other.object than. permanent acquisition 
were.our armies marched into those distant coun- 
tries? They are no posts of command; you cut 
off no supplies; you.stop no trade. ‘For what, then, 
are you there? For nothing—no, nothing butacqui- 
sition, past and tocome. ‘It is for this your. country 
is exhausting its treasures and ‘spending its blood. 
Your campaign was never formed with peace for 
its primary object; your Executive seeks peace, 
but it is peace only upon the basis, uti possidetis. 


| Had peace been the end, and-not.the means, your 


armies would have been stationed on the boundary 
you meant to contend for, or your blow would 
have been direct at the heart of Mexico. 

Mr. President, I affect no knowledge of military 
matters; but while [am willing, in connexion with 
others, to aid the Executive with the means, we 
hhave-a right to. demand plans of campaign which, 
when accomplished, will have results. ‘Our soldiers 
have crossed the desert, have .braved death by 
disease and ‘battle, have won ‘every field, stormed 
every height, and yet + cut:bono?. cuibono-??? Sir, 
you want a lieutenant. general in-the Cabinet, and 
not in the ‘field! : You want plans of campaign 
-which, when accomplished, will return you some- 
thing more than barren honors and coffined bones. 
If your plans be prudent, distrust not the men of 
Palo Alto, of Resaca de la Palma, of Monterey. 
Give them but the means.. Say to them when, 
where! And whether it be the passes of the Sierra 
del Madre, ‘the lofty summit of the Cordilleras,”’ 
or the plain of Mexico, they will attain for them- 
selves a soldier’s triumph ora soldier’s bed, with- 
out the help of any new and unknown guide. 


Mr. BENTON (next morning) said, that he de- 
sired to correcta misapprehension of the Senator 
from New Jersey, as to the military meaning of 
the word “ confribution.”” ‘That in no-sense did it 
signify plunder, but payment, in money or sub- 
sistence, &c. That so far from originating with 
Napoleon, he read an extract from Vattel, showing 
| it then and before to have been the practice of re- 
fined nations. He quoted, too, from Johnson’s 
Dictionary, (edition of 1755,) and from Shak- 
speare, for the meaning of the word. He, like- 
wise, justified the exaction of ‘* duties,” while-in 
| possession of an enemy’s seaports; and he in- 


| 
i 
| 


|| stanced the case of Great Britain having done so 


while in possession of Castine, a port in Maine, 
during the late war. 

Mr. DAYTON: I said nothing about the right 
of a nation to avail itself of the temporary posses- 
sion of the ports of an enemy’s country, to levy 
and appropriate the ‘‘duiies,”’ or customs. Those 


| duties are public property; they belong to the Gov- 


ernment against which. you are at war, and-I doubt 


in possession of your enemy’s port. But can it 
be a question, whether the entire trade being shut 
out from the port of the enemy by a blockade, 
does not do more to coerce the country invaded, 
than the opening of that trade for the sake of ap- 
propriating the duties. In the one case you deprive 


duties, in the other of her duties only. Which is 
the more stringent plan of campaign? But, sir, al- 
though I did not object to your right to take the 
public duties, I did object to the system of ‘‘contri- 
bulions,’’ referred to by the Senator. 

I objected to it as a system which belonged 
purely to an age gone by; as a modification of the 
ancient system of military plunder. The Senator 
has read his doctrines from Vattel, and kindly in- 
forms us that he died before Napoleon lived.. Sir, 
we are thankful for the information! But the Sena- 
tor misunderstood me, if he supposed me to say 
that ‘‘contribution”’ originated with Napoleon; on 
the contrary, his campaigns, I contended, were 
exceptions to the general system of modern war- 
fare; that among Christian nations, in our day, it 
was usual to protect.all persons who were engaged 
in peaceful life from every kind of injury and ex- 


tributions” from its citizens for the pay and sub- 


officers, they being: first. possessed of the general 


sistence of her soldiers stationed there? “W-here is 


not may rightfully be appropriated by you while | 


action. Great Britain collected the public “duties”? | 
in the port of Castine; but did she notexact “‘con- | 


that is going nearly two hundred years 
And had he but gone a century further, he would 


there such an instance in our. day and country? 


i Yet, if the principle of ** contribution’. be correct, 


there is not an important city (to say nothing. of 


the country) on our seacoast, from Maine to Flori- 


da, which, during the Revolution, or the late war, 
would not have been subjected to its operation. 
All have been in possession of the enemy. The 
Senator cites Vattel for the principle, and John- 
son’s.Dictionary for the meaning of the word; that, 


| sir,.is going nearly one hundred years back. He 


supports himself by a quotation from Shakspeare; 
ack! 


have found his doctrine in its pure and original 
state—military rapine and plunder. The question 
is not what was the usage one hundred or two 
hundred years ago, but now. It is easy to speak 
of “contributions,’’ as payments in money or kind, 
collected under proper authority, but suppose the 
inhabitants do not choose to pay, whatthen? Sir, 
it ends in open plunder at the least. ‘The demand 


for ‘* contribution”? was.always made under that 
penalty; that, and that only, is the support of the 
system. 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 


SPEECH OF MR. I. E. MORSE, 
SOF LOUISIANA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
December 22, 1846. 

The Resolution to refer the-President’s Message to 
the appropriate standing committees being under 
consideration in Committee of the Whole— : 
Mr. MORSE addressed the Committee as fol- 

lows: 


Mr. Cnamman: Although I had intended to 
address the committee on the subject of the Mexi- 
can war at a later period of the debate, I was per- 
fectly willing to waive all intention of so doing; and 
was more than happy that the resolution of the 
honorable member from Kentucky, [Mr. GARRETT 
Davis,} calling upon the Executive for informa- 
tion, was permitted to pass without a division. 

I had hoped that the gentlemen in the Opposition 


| would have recognised the propriety of such a 
| course, and have been willing to wait for the infor- 


mation sought for; but on the usual motion to re- 
fer the message of the President to the appropriate 
committees, the attack upon the Executive and his 
friends upon this floor-has been renewed, ina tone 
and temper, if possible, more exceptionable than 
the manner of its inception. : 

Could I look upon this debate simply as a polit- 
ical partisan, I should rejoice exceedingly at the 
course it has already taken. The lavish use of 
such expresssions as gentlemen have permitted 


| themselves, (which pardon me the repetition,).as 


applied to the President and his political friends 
here, is in itself their best.antidote, and may induce 
the American people to doubt whether it were pos- 


i sible they could emanate from members self-con- 


stituting ‘all the decency party.”” 
But as the fame of our statesmen, even those of 


i political opponents, and the desire that our country 
should stand bright before the world, are stronger 


Mexico of the benefit of both her trade and her |, than-the gratification to be derived from any party 


triumph, I regret most deeply that any member of 
this House should forget what is due—if not to the 


| man—if not to the Chief Magistrate of our country 


—at least to this body, and their own dignity and 
self-respect; and I indulge the hope that the “sober 
second thought’? will prevent their soiling the print- 
ed page with such epithets. 

But whatever may be the manner of the warfare, 
whether with manly weapons or with poisoned ar- 
rows, it seems a relentless war-—a war to the knife 
—is to be waged against this Administration. 

If some of our opponents seem disposed:to be 
merciful and forbearing to our enemies, and jealous 
of their rights, no quarter is to. be shown ‘to the 
supporters of this war, although, with but few ex- 
ceptions, they contributed. with their votes to bring 
iton. “A change has ‘come over the spirit of their 
dream”? since May last. 

Although I disclaim -being a flatterer, or devo- 
ted partisan of the President, I will say upon the 
question of this ‘Mexican war, before the- civilized 
world and the American nation, the Administration 
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is inyulnerables that all attempts to injure-the Chief 
Magistrate for any part-of his-conduct during :the 
whole course of its existence, from the first orders 
to General Taylor-to take position on the left bank 
of the Rio Grande, up to.the present moment, will 
-only recoil upon our opponents, and cover them 
with disgrace. and defeat. 

This forlorn hope was Jed on by many of the 
distinguished leaders of the Opposition, in a way 
fas one of them observed) that tried their mettle 
and:their patriotism. They have been compelled 
to retire before.the well-directed fire of our friends 
on this side of the House. 

At the commencement, many of. their valiant 
leaders joined in the attack. Within the last few 
days their ardor seems to-have abated. Perhaps 
‘they think, with old Jack Falstaff, that-“‘discretion 
is the better part of valor.” 

It is not.that a single charge has been made that 
has not been, or-that cannot be instantly answered, | 
that I desire to.address a few remarks in reply to | 
some of the gentlemen who have spoken on -the | 
other side of the House: my principal object is to | 
show to what wretched shifts a reckless opposition 
is driven, in the vain effort to answer the plain and | 
irresistibly convincing statements of the Presidents | 
message. I mean no disparagement to other gen- | 
tlemen in the Opposition, when I say that some of | 
‘the ablest.in their ranks have taken part in this de- | 
‘bate ; and when I shall merely recapitulate a few of | 
their arguments, and show how so grave a question 
has been handled, the committee and the country 
will see how lame and impotent the attack, and how 
complete and overwhelming the failure. 

It has not been my fortune, good orill, to hear all 
the speeches; but some of the ablest and best of 
them I have heard; and if a stronger or a -better 
case could have been made, from the acknowledged | 
talents and ingenuity of those gentlemen, I have 
no doubt it would not have escaped their scrutiny. 

Tn another part of my remarks [ shall analyze 
the arguments of the gentleman from Kentucky, 
[Mr. G. Davis,] the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. 
Scuencx,] the gentleman from. Massachusetts, 
[Mr. Winturop,] and the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee, [Mr. Genrry.] | 

I shall endeavor, in the first place, to controvert 
the assertion that this war is unpopular with any 
-considerable portion of. the American people, and | 
to show that a large majority of this nation have | 
‘always been, are still, and will be, perfectly wil- | 
Jing to sustain the Executive in the position which 
-he-now holds on this momentous question. 

In the second place, I hope to demonstrate that 
the bitter attacks made in and out of this House, 
the violent denunciations of this war.as unholy, ag- 
gressive, and waged solely for conquest, have a ten- 
‘dency to weaken the Executive arm, and have en- 
couraged, and will encourage, our enemies to a 
more obstinate resistance. I say, have a tenden- 
cy. Now, sir, I impute no bad motives to any 
member on this floor. I permit no. man to question 
my motives, nor is it necessary for me to question 
those of others. With the quo animo I have noth- 
ing to do; of the tendency of their. speeches and acts 
I have a right to form my own opinion, as they 
have of mine. 

ft may be that the charges reiterated on this floor, 
that the President has stated in an official commu- 
nication to this body “ what is not true, and what 
is positively untrue,” that he has tried to make the 
people believe a lie, or that he has told the lie di- | 
rect, or the lie with circumstance, or the lie by im- | 
plication, or the scriptural lie, may be one way to | 
strengthen the arm and assist our country in the 
present struggle; it may be that the adoption of the 
resolution and preamble of the gentleman from 
Kentucky, [Mr. Tuomasson,] which declares in 
substance to the Mexican government that no mat- 
ter what money and life may be- expended in this 
war, that it is unbecoming a great republic to ask 
for anything but the old debt;—it may be that all 
these things are calculated to terminate the war, 
Men arrive at very opposite conclusions from the 
same.statement of facts; and it may. he some pecu- 
iar obtuseness or idiosyncrasy on my part that I 
arrive at conclusions entirely different. I may 
„greatly err. when I infer that such manifestations 
of discontent, and violent personal abuse from 
among the most distinguished and influential mem- ; 


| 


J 
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| President was responsible. 
| I presume, caring much) whether General Kearny į 
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tendency to encourage them to_persevere.a while 


longer, and thus afford aid and comfort to the ene- 
my. . These things may-all be, and it may happen 
that the course of m political. friends and myself 
-is the one calculated. to afford.“ aid and comfort’? 
tothe enemy. Of this, time and-the people of this 
country wil] decide. : . 

Who that reads the late extracts. from the Eng- 
lish. press does not see how their tone has altered, 
at the first breaking out of the. war, and the alac- 
rity with which the volunteers flew to the defence 
of their country extorted -a tribute to the patriot- 
ism of the.entire country? 

By the arrival of the Cambria Ihave numerous 
extracts, one of which. will-suffice. Speaking of 


of the Whig press, they say: Our country, tight 
or wrong, Is fast melting away before party taxa- 
tion, and Abolition,” and conclude with gloomy 
forebodings about the success, &c. 

If the English press, who understand the char- 
acter of our institutions and the influence of party 
from a-resemblance to their-own, are encouraged to 
hope for a defeat ofour arms, how: much more must 
the Mexican nation be comforted and solaced if they 
can only hold out until a change of administration, 
which is so confidently predicted. 

And first in order comes the honorable member 
from Kentucky, (Mr. G. Davis,] the mover df the 
resolution which forms the nucleus around which 
are concentred.all these patriotic effusions. Though 
the message itself contained almost all-the informa- 
tion embraced in the call, and sought for by the 
resolution, still it was.necessary to have some sub- 
ject matter before the House on which their over- 
flowing patriotism could discharge. itself. That 
gentleman, who I believe is the immediate repre- 
sentative of Mr. Clay, has been inoculated with a 
disease with which his friend and constituent was 
first severely attacked in this city, in 1824; some 
kind of phobia—in plain English, a pious horror of 
military chieftains; which malady has continued to 
infect that gentleman, and most of those with whom 
he is in the habit of acting, without any intermis- 
sion except about the epoch of the memorable cam- 
paign of 1840, and which may possibly remit once 
more, should it be in their power to find another 
available military chieftain. 

After indulging in a sufficiency of expletives, and 
denouncing Mr. Polk and the war in unmeasured 
terms, he poured out his prophetic warnings against 
the danger of a subversion of all our free institu- 
tions, and did seem to sympathize deeply with the 
unfortunate Mexicans upon their loss of territory. 
‘Whether the apprehended danger to our liberties by 
military usurpers was from General Polk, General 
Taylor, General Kearny, or Commodore Stockton, 
ĮI did not exactly understand; but, at all events, the 
‘Without knowing (or, 


acted upon his own responsibility or under the or- 
ders of the President, or whether he was overrun- 
ning Texas or Mexico, this gentleman seemed 
equally disposed to find fault, and discovered a 
querulous disposition nearly akin to that unfortu- 


| nate wight who, after breaking ‘Diana’s pales,” 
j| reeling homeward, muttered as he went,“If I find 


my wife abed I'll punish her. What right has she 
to go to bed before Į come home? IfI find herup, 
PI punish her. Whatright has she to burn wood 
and candle at this time of night?” 

Another argument, and one which seemed to 
have great weight with the gentleman from Ohio, 
[Mr. Scuencx,] was, that Santa Fé being on the 
east side of the Rio Grande, (and consequently 
within the State of Texas,) a military government | 
had been established there. Was it not in the 
armed occupation of the enemy? And is it not the | 


i duty of the officer commanding to secure, tempo- if 
į rarily, his victory, and to provide for the safety of |; 


his army, and some government for the inhabi- 
tants? 

Has General Kearny done any thing more? 

If the English forces should ever get possession 
of any portion of the Empire State, and he driven 
off, as I have no doubt they soon would, should 
not the officer in command provide, by military law, 
for the retention of the territor 
-his.army and the inhabitants? 

Were gentlemen sincere in their fears of military 


bers of a large party, that boldly. assert they. will 
-be in a majority. of. -the.next: Congress, will havea, 


usurpations, or jealous of the rights and privileges 
of that lone star, whose admission into our glori- 


the late elections in New York, and the -rejoicings ; 


y» and the safety of | 


one honorable member{Mr. DARRAGH. ODS 
yania] gave us the real objection to the mess . 
He characterized it as an appeal to the people. 
demagoguish, and entirely unbecoming the 
Magistrate: Sir, in a matter go vitally important 
in: which every man, woman, and child, I may: 
say, is so deeply interested, it was not only. the. 
right, but the solemn duty: pf the President.to-set. 
forth clearly and strongly the accumulated Ust.af: 
injuries and wrongs which had induced this war.. 
A decent regard to the opinions.of the world. and 
the responsibility due to. each and. every. citizen, 
made it his imperative duty.to show that his coun- 
try. was engaged in no unholy war, that the-citizen 
soldier might feel in his own heart the conscious- 
| ness that “thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel 
| just; and most fully has he dove it, and that coup- 
try has nobly.responded.to.theappeal. Fill three 
hundred thousand men, from all quarters of our 
Union, have at different times volunteered their ser- 
| vices, and as many more will be found, if neces- 
| sary, to redress the accumulated wrongs of years. 
Tt was the complete and satisfactory vindieation 
of our country that drew forth all these fears of 


i 


| military despots, and such sympathy for the Mex; 
icans. fiend geen 
It was the apprehension. that the whole coun Yy 
without distinction of party, would ‘rally around 
the Executive, and show to other nations that bow- 
ever we might quarrel over our little petty jealous- 
ies and grievances, against a hostile foe we. could 
still present one undivided front, and be united as 
one man. ; s 
| It.was to counteract the effect of that able mes- 
i Sage upon the American mind that this whole 
scene has been gotten up; and, with all the seru- 
tinizing keenness with which it has been exam- 
ined, ‘with anxious care to find out some flaw that is 
not there,” the gravest charge that is made is, that 
it is too demagoguish. . a 
My friend from Massachusetts, [Mr. Winruror,] 
: who masters every subject he investigates, has also 
| looked into this message with some care, and hag 
discovered—what? That the President wanted the. 
firmness to recommend .a tax. on tea “and coffee; 
though that was what everybody. knew. he meant. 
Sir, if the President had recommended that measure 
totidem verbis et literis, what grave denunciation 


| should we have heard from that very quarter for 


an attempt to dictate to the Representatives of the 
people the specific objects upon which he desired 
a tax to be levied. And the other chaige, equally ` 
grave, is, that the message is unusually long, and 
that since the days of the second Adams, there has 
been a fearful increase in the length of the Execntive 
communications, and a corresponding encroach- 
ment upon the liberties of the American peorle,as 
the liberties of the country, I suppose, will be 
found in the inverse ratio of the length.of the mes- 
sages. 

These constitute the sum and substance of the 


| objections urged against the message by the very 


ablest gentlemen in the opposition. What will the 
sensible and reflecting portion of the American peo- 
| ple say to this? Why, sir, if nothing graver than 
this can be made, they will decide unanimously 
that the President has made a most satisfactory 
and triumphant vindication of his whole course in 
this Mexican war, from the beginning to the end. 

Another gentleman, from Tennessee, [ Mr. GEN- 


ji rry,] who, it seems, stands upon his mettle and 


ihis patriotism, has severed the “Gordian knot,” 
| and answered the arguments of the President by 

denying the trath of his statements, and. making a 
question of veracity between them. ` My. friend 
| from Indiana [Mr. Kennepy] has: satisfactorily 
| answered all that part of his speech, There is one 
: admission in Mr. G.’s. speech upon which I desire 
i to make a single observation.. That gentleman ad- 
i mitted it as a general principle, that when a coun- 
try was actually engaged in war it was not. the 
proper time to indulge in severe reflections in the 
public councils on the conduct of the war, but all 
: should make with cheerfulness all necessary sacri- 
| fices to carry the country through it with honor. 


i 


/ .But-the gentleman-thought the present case:formed 
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an exception..: Why, sir, this-war was declared 
with a unanimity rarely seen in the Congress of 
‘the United: States; even on the: most unimportant 
“matter. -On the contrary, never had patriotism: been 
so'little taxed. -. Our commerce has suffered no in- 
jury; ourships float on every. sea, without fear or 
“molestation... The price of all our. domestic ‘pro- 
ducts sufficiently remunerates the planter for his 
Jabor..:,Our-soil is in.no-danger.of invasion. ` Ag- | 
‘yiculture, commerce, and -manufactures are all 
reaping rich. harvests, notwithstanding the repeal 
„ofthe tariff, and the: war. Nothing can be found, 
eveniinthe incidental effects of the war, to justify 
the most garrulous in the slightest reproach or com- 
‘plaint: e : 
Mr. Chairman, I will not occupy the time of this | 
cotnmittee, or weaken the argument of the Presi- 
dént, by a repetition; but if the long catalogue of 
injuries. upon our commerce, and Insults and rob- |; 
-bery upon our fellow-citizens for a long series of 
years, unsatisfied and unredressed; if the withdraw- 
al of the Mexican minister from our court, and the 
contumglious: rejection: of our own from theirs; if 
_ the:repeated bombastic menaces to reconquer Tex- 
Sas to the. Sabine, and the solemn announcement 
that this question never could be settled, except by 
_ theJast areament—the ultima ratio regun—tI say, 
if-all these things do not justify a prudeérit man in 
ordering our troops to march upon a disputed ter- 
ritory, to. which it isadmitted we have certainly as 
much right as Mexico, it must be that the Execu- 
tive attached no importance to her impotent and 
absurd threats; that they were too contemptible 
and unworthy of belief, as that nation has shown 
herself in her intercourse with every other nation; 
and that as little faith could be placed in her men- | 
aces.to fight, as her promises to pay. 


ww, These orders to march upon the Rio Grande |; 


were matter of public notoriety to all the world; and 
before Taylor and his gallant little band reached 
that point, where was the call for information? | 
“Why were all your eloquent tongues dumb, when 
they could. have been used without endangering 
‘the safety..of our army, or encouraging the en- 
‘emy? Then you should have spoken, or forever 
held your peace. There isa time for all things. 
o Before the war, or after the war, cither would 
“thave been proper and patriotic. No; you re- | 
imained silent as the grave. It is not until your 
gallant little army is surrounded by thrice their 


numbers of a.treacherous and perfidious enemy, || 


who violate without compunction all laws, hu- 
man and divine, in their warfare; worse than the 
native American savages, with their poisoned 
balls, and respecting neither the solemn obliga- 
tions of a truce, nor the rights of prisoners who 
have surrendered under the most solemn prom- 
“ises that the Jaws of war should be respected, and, 
when the opportunity occurs, sparing neither age 
nor sex. No; not when every eye was turned to 
‘this Hail and every heart was throbbing with sus- į 
. pense to know whether they could rely upon the 
~ support of the Representatives of their country to 
sustain them in this deadly trial. 

Could not the brilliant victories of Palo Alto and 
Resaca de la Palma, and the gallantest feat of arms 
that ever was-seen—the storming the regularly- 
fortified city of Monterey, defended by more than 
double theirown number—strike you dumb? 

While- I know and feel that the President has as- 
sumed a position which cannot be assailed with 
any hope of success, and that we must stand jus- 
tified before all Christendom, I go one step further, 
and. I maintain that the Jaws of nations would 
have fully justified us in marching directly into 
the enemy’s country, and, if the President had |) 
the means to do it, instantly seizing on Tampico | 
and Vera Cruz. 
castle of San Juan d’Ulloa about their ears for | 
provocation not one-tenth as great. Had Great |; 
Britain or France made one-half the menaces, and \ 
we remained passive, without demanding and ta- 
king redress, we should have been forever dis- 
gracedin the eyes of mankind. 


Í 
Is there any principle recognised by the laws. of | 
$ 


nations, or by the rules of common sense, which 


requires a nation to wait until the first blow is} 
“struck ? 


In Louisiana we did not stop to inquire who | 


was in the wrong; we only heard that our army 
was in danger, and the soil which the highest of- 


least as much so as-it-was our enemy’s, had been 
invaded. The Legislature placed every dollar in 
the treasury at the disposition of the Governor, to 
be used-in equipping and despatching troops; and 
-a little State, only giving some twenty-odd- thou- 
sand votes, had emptied its treasury, and furnished 
five thousand volunteers, who were in the field as 
soon as they could be provided with munitions of 
war and the means of transportation. It gives me 
pleasure to add, we knew no distinction of party; 
there, at least, our country goes before our party; 
| and the extract annexed from the ‘*‘ New Orleans 
Bee,” the leading Whig paper in that city, will 
show with what indignation they repel the msinu- 
ation contained in an article in the “Union,” that 
the Whig party are opposed to the war. ; 

What course the editor of that paper will take 
when he reads the mild and gentle expletives, and 
sees the position taken by the leaders of that party 
in Congress, I do not know; but he cannot be de- 
ceived by the assurance that those gentlemen on 
this floor, in voting for the supplies, have done 
their duty. . There is such a thing as “‘keeping a 
| promise to the ear, and breaking it to the sense,” 
and the prayers and good wishes of our fellow-cit- 
izens are-as necessary to success and more grati- 
fying than- our money; the kind regard, the - still 
small-voice”’ of encouragement, I$ sweeter to the 
broken’ spirit, than all your alms: sneeringly and 
ostentatiously given and displayed. Ophelia says— 

“Rich gifts wax poor, when givers prove unkind.” 

Mr. Chairman, one more word in conclusion. 
Gentlemen of the self-constituted grand jury, you 
have arraigned, not James K. Polk, nor the Chief 
Magistrate of our common country, but you have 
| indicted the American na‘rion, and brought her 
before the bar of publie opinion to answer for the 
highest crimes and misdemeanors: Ist. Of waging 
an unjust and an unholy war; a war against a sister 
republic, and a war against the free principles and 
the Constitution of your country. The President, 
for himself and the country, has entered the plea 
of not guilty, and demands an impartial trial of the 
issue. 

We intend to put in no special plea. If you 
make good your charge, somebody is guilty: either 
the President, the majority of that Congress which 
declared this war, or the nation at large. You, 
gentlemen of the Opposition, have staked your 
reputation on’the issue. 

If this war is what you say it is, and waged 
| wantonly, sinfully, by the President, from mere 
personal vanity, or a petty ambition, for the sake 
of letting the world know who James K. Polk is 
— if, for an end like this, all the seas of blood and 
millions upon millions of its treasure, lavished all 
in violation of the Constitution—if you make good 
this charge, then has the President of the United 
States been guilty, not of moral merely, but of ac- 
| tual treason, and that of the deepest dye; not 
through ignorance, but with malice aforethought. 
į [fall this be true, then has he damned himself, in- 
deed, to a depth of infamy where the hand of resur- 
rectio can never reach him. 

If you can persuade the widows and orphans of 
the murdered Cross, the gallant Watson, the chiv- 
alric Ridgely, and all the friends and relatives of 
the noble Ringgold, and the other gallant spirits 
whose lives have been given as a bloody sacrifice 
to their country’s honor, that all this was done to 
glorify this Administration and prove who James 
K. Polk is, then, sir, is your Chief Magistrate 
guilty of “ conduct so basely mean ina public character, 
< that if is without precedent or pretence; an incendiary 
‘war upon society that nothing can excuse or palliate, 
‘emanating from a refinement of beggarly villany, 
< made up between the venomous malignity of a serpent 


| 
t 

France had battered down the f ‘and the spiteful imbecility of an inferior reptile 1”? 
| 


staked reputation, and everything that honorable 
men hold dear, upon the result, and you must look 
well to it. The. supporters and defenders of this war 
! will hold you to this issue: ‘But in these cases we 
| still have judgment here; that we but teach bloody 
| instructions, which, being taught, return to plague 
the inventor.” Let gentlemen beware; for, be as- 
sured, ‘This even-handed justice commends the 


ficer in this country had said was, if not ours, at 


ingredients of our poisoned chalice to our own 
Hips?) 0s 


And now, asa mere party mang Jet: me say to 
the gentlemen on the opposite side of the House, 
that if you will but continue these denunciations of 
the war in the key in which you have begun, and 
you can induce a few more of your friends to.take 
positions exactly similar, you will confer a greater 
benefit on the Administration and its friends than 
by anything else which you could do.. But, as an 
American, in all sincerity let me beg you for once | 
to forget all party distinctions; at least to “assume 
a virtue if you have it not,” and stand by your 
country, right or wrong. [A voice: “ What! must 
we play. the hypocrite ?”] 

I will leave the decision of this question to the 
American people. Is your President guilty of the 
crime of waging an unjust, an unholy, and a war 
ofaggression? Is he guilty of treason in endeavor- 
ing to subvert the liberties of your country? Ina 
word, is his position so bad that he has been com- 
pelled to resort to falsehood and misrepresentation 
m a solemn public message? Never—never ! 

If our friends over the way desire a war whose 
material shall be taken out of the party vocabulary, 
select the‘best subject you think proper. We wilt 
give you‘a fair field on the sub-treasury, the tariff, 
the tax on tea and coffee, Oregon on the parallel 
of 49, and, if it be not almost or altogether obsolete, 
a National Bank. We will give you a friendly 
passage at arms: but, in the name of the country 
and common sense, leave off all this mere party 
strife. Do not make us an object of contempt to 
all nations. In the commencement and conduct of 
this war, even England, our quondam mother, and 
now our rival, has not found one scintilla of blame 
to cast upon us. No, nor even the party press 
itself, until it had its cue from Washington. In 
the name of our common country, I implore you, 
desist. J desire to witness no party triumph at 
the expense of that country. Let me raise my 
voice in deprecation—ay, even in supplication— 
that gentlemen may desist. We began the war in 
all unanimity: would it not now be disgraceful, 
without one check, one reverse, to fall out with 
one another about its prosecution ? 

But the gentlemen opposite say they will vote 
the necessary supplies, though they disapprove 
the war. Yes; but do you expect to shelter your- 
selves from the public censure by such a course? 
You cannot deceive the people by such specialities 
as these. Better would it have been to have voted 
with the twelve against the war. You cannot make 
the people believe, from a timid vote of supplies, 
that the denouncers of the war are not the comfort- 
ers of Mexico. 

In conclusion, let me once more express the 
hope that this debate will not continue. For the 
integrity of the country, I hope it may cease. As 
a partisan I should desire its prolongation, for I 
have an abiding conviction that gentlemen who 
indulge in language such as has been used in this 
debate must follow a losing game, and be forever 
consigned to the deep oblivion which mantles alt 
who dare to denounce their own Government 
when engaged in a just and necessary war. 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 
SPEECH OF MR. A. HARPER, 


OF OHIO, 


In THE Hovsk or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 13, 1847. 


The Bill appropriating Three Millions of Dollars 
to enable the President to enter into negotiations 
for the restoration of peace with Mexico, being 
under consideration in Committee of the W hole-— 


Mr. HARPER said: 

Mr. Cuarnman: As one of the Representatives 
of the State of Ohio, I will avail myself of the op- 
portunity to express my opinion, with entire free- 
dom, of the causes which led to the introduction 
of the bill on your table. 

Although Ohio is one of the younger sisters of 
the Confederacy, yet her position, her enterprise, 
her numbers, her unexampled prosperity, entitle 
her interests and her opinions to some considera- 
tion in this House. Since she became a State, 
short as that period is, the country has been in- 
volved in one war with the most powerful nation 
on earth. That war was constitutionally declared, 
and fairly and constitutionally brought to a close. 
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Sir, the people of my State bore no undistinguished 
part in that conflict, youngas shé was, and limited as 
her resources in men and money were.” She chéer- 
fully performed her whole duty.: That was- a war 
commenced for causes with which the American 
-people were perfectly acquainted, and which, in the 
opinion of the Congress of that day, were deemed 
to be ample. Those causes were promulgated to 
the world, and understood by all. {t was a war 
commenced in accordance with ‘the-Constitution of 
“the United States; and with. all the deliberation 
und solemnity befitting a question so momentous. 
Sir, mark the contrast: the country isnow engaged 
in a war with a neighboring republic—a. war of 
invasion; and neither you nor I can explain to our 
constituents the reasons why hostilities exist be- 
tween the two countries; nor do the friends of the 
Administration agree as to what were the true 
reasons why-this.country is now at war with Mex- 
ico: some contending that it was brought about to | 
avenge the wrongs inflicted upon the people of the | 
United States for a series of years; others, that it 
resulted necessarily from the annexation of Texas, 
and others, from the marching of our troops under 
General Taylor from the Nueces to the Rio del 
Norte opposite the city of Matamoros, Whatever 
the causes may have been that produced the de- 
plorable condition in which the country is now 
` placed, one thing is certain: we are now involved 
in a war, waged by the President in direct and 
palpable violation of the Constitution of the United 
States. That Constitution declares that ‘Con- 
gress shall have power to declare war, grant letters 
of marque and reprisal, and make rules concerning 
captures on land or water.” The wise and patri- 
otic men who framed that instrument never intend- 
ed that the President of the United States, although 
constituted, in virtue of his office, commander-in- 
chief of the army and navy, should possess the high 
and tremendous power of making war. They. had 
too many examples of kingly power before them, 
and some of them of recent date, to confer such a 
rerogative on the Executive of this country; and 
is power, so far as its exercise is concerned, in 
‘the question of peace or war, is expressly confined 
to repelling invasion. ° ; 
But, sir, what renders the conduct of the Presi- 
dent more reprehensible, and should call down on 
him the malediction of every friend of the Consti- 
tution, of the peace and happiness of the country, 
is; that he seeks to shield himself under the pre- 
text that the United States was invaded by Mexi- 
co, and that ‘American blood was shed on Amer- | 
ican soil? This I deny, and will, in due time, 
undertake to prove that it is untrue, and is only a 
part and parcel of the many false pretences which 
have been resorted to, inorder to divert the attention | 
of the people from the trae motive; which I say | 
was the acquisition of territory, and which I will 
also undertake to prove. If, however, Mr. Chair- 
man, it was true that the territory of the United | 
States. was invaded, and ‘‘American blood shed on | 
American soil,” I beg to be informed by the friends 
of the President here—I ask the honorable gentle- | 
man from Florida, [Mr. Brockensroucn,} who 
took his seat a few minutes since, and who told us 
that he would undertake to prove that the bound- 
ary of Texas, not only at the time of the conflict 
of General Taylor with the Mexican forces on 
the Rio Grande, but always had been, and then ! 
was, the Rio Grande,—why the Congress of the 
United States, then in session, was not informed | 
of the attack on our troops by the Mexican forces, 
and such other causes of complaint against Mexi- 
co as, in his opinion, called for a declaration of 
war againsther? Why, sir, but one reason can be 
given, and that is, that he knew, notwithstanding 
the party subserviency of his friends, and their 


gress, a majority in neither House could be ob- | 
tained in favor of making war on Mexico, and his 
plans for the acquisition of territory by means of 
this war would have been frustrated. 

Now, sir, let us inquire for a moment what the 
measures were that produced the war in which we 
are now engaged. And first, the removal and con- 
centration of our army at Corpus Christi in the 
month of August, 1845: and I beg to call attention 
to the orders given to Genéral Taylor on that occa- | 
sion. (I will not read them; they are familiar to | 
all.) By those orders, it will be seen, that notwith- | 
standing the care that had been taken to conceal it, | 


overwhelming majority in both Houses of Con- |! 
‘j 
i| last. 


collision with the Mexican forces, and thus produce 
the desired result. And now let me refer to what 
was stated by an honorable Senator in his place the 
t other day, ote from memory,) that the Mexi- 
can general Arista had: addressed a letter to Gen- 
eral Taylor at Corpus Christi, proposing that the 
military forces of both countries should remain in 
the position they then occupied, so:as to prévent a 
collision, but that each might detach such force as 
might be necessary to protect it from the depreda- 
tions of the Indians; and that this letter: was on 
the files of the State Department. This letter, sir, 
has never been communicated to Congress; it has 
been withheld, I presume, under that very con- 
venient pretence, that its publication would be in- 
jurious to the public interest. This letter, together 
with the inference. fairly deducible from the in- 
structions to General Taylor, show that it was de- 
sired that he should be attacked by the Mexicans; 
so as to furnish the Administration with a plausible 
ground for invading Mexico. But General Taylor, | 
knowing that, if war ensued in consequence of any 
act of his, he would be held responsible, and not 
the Administration, he chose not to avail himself 
of the large discretion conferred on him, and re- 


i 
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order of the 13th January, 1836, directing him toad- 
vance to the Rio Grande. Our army, which, when 
it occupied a position on the Nueces, was called the 
army of observation, became, as it was said, the 
| army of occupation; and since the 8th and 9th of 
May last, the days on which General Taylor 
achieved the brilliant victories of Palo Alto and 
Resaca de la Palma, it may, I think, with great 
propriety, Be called the army of invasion. Inva- 
sion was intended by the Administration from the 
time the army was ordered to Corpus Christi, and 
the object was the acquisition of foreign territory: 
no fears of the invasion of Texas by Mexico, as is 
pretended, no purpose of protecting our citizens 
residing between the Nueces and the Rio Grande; 
for there were none to protect. The inhabitants 
were Mexicans, living peaceably in their villages 
and on their farms, and on the approach of our 
army abandoned thcir homes, and fled in dismay 
and consternation before it. 7 
Sir, the question properly arises here, is the 
country between the Nueces and the Rio Grande 
ia part of Texas, or of Mexico? or, is the bound- 
ary controverted—was it a question unsettled— 
and was it in the possession of Mexico when our 
army marched to the Rio Grande? I will not 
elaborate these questions with the learned gentle- 
man from Florida in regard to the former bound- 
ary of Texas, and prior to the declaration of her 
independence, but will refer him to the speech of 
the honorable gentleman from Maine, [Mr. Sev- 
ERANCE,| delivered a few days since; and if he will 
successfully controvert the positions there taken, 
| sustained as they are by references to Such high 
and numerous authorities, he will have achieved 
a victory in the pursuit of truth, that has seldom 
: fallen to the lot of any man. But whyrrefer to 
the boundary of Texas prior to the purchase of 
Louisiana? If it wasapart of the country ceded 
by France to Spain, and France ceded it to the 
United States, as Spain had received it from her, 
no limit was defined, and so far as our rights are 
concerned, growing out of the purchase of Louisi- 
ana, the whole question has been settled, first, by 
the act of Congress of the 26th February, 1811, 
authorizing the inhabitants of the territory of Or- 
leans to form a State constitution, and making the 
Sabine the western boundary of said State; and 
afterwards, by the Florida treaty. Itis not, there- 
fore, an open question so far as our original claim 
! is concerned; and moreover, Mexico has had un- 
questionable possession of the country east of the 
Rio Grande to the Nueces, until it was wrested 
from her by our army on the 8th and 9th of May 


Permit me now to call your attention to this 
| question of boundary, as effected by the Texan 
i revolution and the establishment of an independent ' 
government by her. How far does this affect the 


tion give the successful party the power to fix the 
boundary as it may think proper and convenient? : 
I do not so understand international law on this! 
subject. The territory acquired by a successful 


revolution from the mother country, as by con-/ 
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it was expected, if not hoped, they would -résult in | 


mained on the Nueces until he had received the i| 


question of boundary? Does success in a revolu- |} 


quest by a foreizn enemy, is just so ‘much as the 
one or the other is able to-hold by force of ‘arms; 
and no more. It:is idle, nay, ridiculous, to pres 
tend that any boundary beyond this’ extends the 
territorial rights of the successful belligerant party, 
Were it otherwise, the wise and gallant men that 
achieved our independence’ failed, ‘most ‘signally 
| failed, in their duty, when’ establishing ‘the limits 
of the country acquired by-the success of our-arms 
in the revolutionary struggle, that they did not 
embrace within our limits Canada and the wholé 
British possessions. in North America.. What is 
thus acquired by conquest may be: held by the 
conqueror so long as he is ‘able to do ‘it; but it is 
only by treaty that a permanent: boundary: can. be 
| established. “Towns; provinces, &¢.; (says Val- 
‘tel, page 386,) become the property of the enemy 

| ‘ who makes Himself master of them; but it is only. 
i ‘by the treaty of peace, -or the entire submission 
‘and extinction of the State to which these towns 
‘and provinces belong, that the acquisition is com- 
‘pleted and the property becomes stable and per- 
‘fect.”? This doctrine, I am aware, does not meet 
the approbation of the member from Philadelphia, 
(Mr. C. J. Incersonn;] he has been too long a 
Democrat of the progressive school to be influ- 
enced in his course by any limitations of this sort; 

i besides, Vattel, he said, the other day, was but the 
resident of a small town in Switzerland, and his 
views and opinions were entitled to little weight at 
this day. It may be ignorance or temerity in me, 
Mr. Chairman, but I confess I am. compelled: to 
prefer the opinions of Vattel in preference to those 
of the gentleman; Democrat, Philadelphia lawyer, 
and historian, though he be. ne É 
Mr. Chairman, the President says in his mes- 
sage that, by the Florida treaty act, the country 
between the Nueces and the Rio Grande was ce- 
ded to Spain, and that *¢ the republic of Texas al- 
| “ways claimed this river as. her western boundary; 
; ‘and in the treaty made with Santa Ana in May, 
“1836, he recognised it as such; by the constitu- 
‘tion which Texas adopted in March, 1836, sena- 
‘ torial and representative districts were organized, 
‘ extending west of the Nueces;” and that the Con- 
gress of Texas passed an act defining the boundary 
of Texas, by which the Rio Grande, from its 
mouth to its source, was declared to be the bound- 
ary. Now, I deny that Santa Ana ever formed 
any treaty with Texas. What he did do-was, to 
agree, when a prisoner of war, thatthe'Rio Grande 
should be the boundary, subject, however, to the 
ratification, by the proper authorities, of Mexico 
f and ‘Texas: and this never was obtained. But if 
the Rio Grande, from its source.to its mouth, was 
the boundary of Texas, how do gentlemen recon- 
cile the conduct of the President in sending our 
| army into this territory, which he says. belongs 
i to the State of Texas, and establishing in the con- 
quered country civil government? If the laws of 
Texas had, for nine years or more, as he says, 
extended “her civil and political jurisdiction” 
over the country up to that boundary, where was 
the necessity of sending our army there to con- 
quer it, and with orders, too, from the President, 
who makes the assertions referred t6, to establish 
civil and political institutions there? His conduct 
in this matter is strangely at variance with his 
| Statements; and I leave his friends to reconcile 
| them, if they can: I cannot, and I will not trust 
i myself to characterize it as it deserves. Why, 
| sir, there never was a Texan who entered the ter- 
| ritory alluded to, who had the good fortune to re- 
: turn, who went there for a hostile purpose, or to 
| exercise civil or political power. But I shall not 
i content myself with opposing the President to 
himself on this question, but will avail myself of 
the aid of one of his most enlightened political and 
particular friends on this subject: I refer.to- the 
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i; Senator from Missouri, [Mr. Benron.} > When 


the treaty for the annexation of Texas to:the Uni- 
ted States was under consideration: in the Senate, 
that distinguished Senator offered the following res- 
olution: , 

“Resolved, That the incorporation of the icft bank of the 
Rio del Norte into the American Union, by virtue of a treaty 
with Texas, comprebending, as the said incorporation would 
do, a part of the Mexican departments of New Mexico, Chi- 
huahua, Coahuila, and Tamaulipas, would be an act of direct 
aggression on Mexico; for all the consequences of which the 
United States would stand responsible.” 

And at the next session of the same Congress, 
when the resolutions for the annexation of. Texas 
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tothe United States were under consideration in the 
senate another, distinguished Democratic Senator 
fthe honorable Mr. Aspixy]. offered. certain. reso- 
lutions. on that subject, one:of which was: < That 
‘the United States be.authorized to adjust and set- 
# tle all questions of boundary.-which imay: arise. 
$ with other-Governments;”’and stated:in-hisspeech 
oh that occasion -as-follows: eae 
And heve-T will add; that the present boundaries of Texas 
I have from Judge- Blis, the president of the convention that 
‘fran he, constitution. of. ‘Texas, and also, a member. of the 


eee te slaturée tndér ‘that constitution, were fized as they 
How are solely anil iro fessedly with a view of having large mar- 
gin inthe negptintion with Mexico, and-not in the expectation 
of retaining them as they now gaist on. their statute-book.?? 
Now, sir, it appears to me-that the fact is estab- 
lished -incontroyertibly, even by the limited view 
here.taken, that the boundary between Mexico and || 
Texas was a disputed one; that Mexico was in 
ossession of the territory in controversy; the in- 
Pebitants there. subject, to-her Jaws, and -no. other. 
Ifso,L leave the resolution of Mr. Benton to an- 
gwer the question, who commenced’.the war in 
which the country is now involved,and who should 
be held answerable.at the-bar of public opinion for 
the blood that.has-been and may: yet be shed; and 
the millions that:have.and must yet- be expended— 
Mexico, or the President of the United States? Sir, 
Ay. Bunron done no more,inthe resolution: he: 
offered, than: adopt the well-known doctrine of the 
law of nations, and. that is, in a controversy with 
regard to boundary or territorial rights, the nation | 
who enters the territory of the one in possession 
ìna belligerant manner, has made war upon her, 
The President, in his message to the present 
Congress, exhibited a long catalogue of grievances 
inflicted by Mexico upon this country, which has 
been, not inaptly compared to the personal expla- 
nations which sometimes are made in this House 
when a member has been misunderstood or mis- 
represented. Twill. only notice one of the series. 
Itis well-known, that notwithstanding the annex- 
ation of Texas, which Mexico considered an’act 
.of-war, and after her minister had left the country, 
and the peaceful relations of the two countries were 
for the time suspended, yet Mexico was willing to 
veceive -a commissioner to settle the important 
squestion of boundary which, by the resolutions 
annexing Texas, was left open for future nego- 
tiation; but the Administration sent Mr. Slidell as 
envoy extraordinary to that Government, not for | 
the purpose of settling the question of boundary | 


only, but all matters in controversy between the į 
two countries; and the fact that Mexico refused to 
receive him in that character, is urged as one of 
the causes which induced the President to make | 
war on Mexico, notwithstanding the letter of Mr. 
Slidell, announcing to the State Department the 
refusal of Mexico.to receive him, dated December, | 
1845, was received, on the 23d day of January, 
1846, just ten days after General Taylor had been, 
ordered to.march to the RioGrande,and the Presi- 4 
dent-says that, in consequence of this, he ordered 
General Taylor. to march to that place. Comment 
is unnecessary. | 
But admit, for the sake of the argument, that | 
all that has been urged against Mexico was true; | 
that.we-had good cause of war: why, I ask, was 
not that question referred: to the Congress of the | 
United States—to the Representatives of the peo- | 
pleon whom alone the Constitation. confers the | 
power of declaring war? The answer is—and the 
President knows 1t well—that long after the occur- 
rence of most of the grievances complained of, | 
they had been settled by treaty; and that the only 
causes of complaint on our part were the non-pay- 
ment of two or three millions of dollars, and the 
unsettled condition of the boundary between Mex- 
ico and Texas, and that for these reasons it was 
idle to ask Congress to make .war-on Mexico. 
Mr, Polk, therefore, commenced this war; and in 
: so doing, has trampled the Constitution under his 
feet, committed a gross insult and outrage upon the 
people in the persons of their Representatives, and 
involved the country in a conflict in which thou- 
sands of lives have been lost, and millions expend- 
ed, and. in the end, in all human probability, will 
‘produce-such a state of things as will convulse the 
country from the centre to the circumference, and 
terminate in. the destruction. of the union of our 
States, and the liberty of the people.” 
Now, sir, it, may. beasked, what motive could 
induce the President to pursue.a.course calculated 


| ralizing the people of New Mexico. 


to lead-to'suchiresults? <-I answer, a desire:to ac- 
quire-foreigni territory, to -beannexed to the United : 
States, soas to ’secure’ to. the South; and*to her 


unrestrained control; of the Govemmenti: 


for that purpose, but to. obtain redress from. Mexi- 
coz conquest was no part-of the scheme. -If pun- 
ishing: Mexico, obtaining redress: for wrongs, or 
< conquering a peace,” was the object, why was 
the army not concentrated, and precipitated. at 
once into the heart of Mexico, and, in conjunction 
with thesnavy, a-decisive blow struck there? 


not.so. hy was it divided, ordered to invade and 


| overrun'the provinces of New Mexico, California, 


&c.——to establish governments there after the model 
of the States of the Union—and inculcate our po- 
litical principles-by.the sword, if permament acqui- 
„sition of territory was. not the object. } 

In further: proof that this was the ‘abject, I call 
your, attention to the orders given. to the afficers of 
the army and navy. A will mot-read them, but re- 
fer to them very briefly.: The Secretary. of War, 
in his Jetter.of the 3d June,.1846,-to.General Kear- 
ny, marked confidential, says: Í 


« T need not say-to you, that incase you conquer: Santa 
Fé, (andwith it will. be'ineluded:the department or State of 
New Mexico,) it.will be, important to ‘provide for retaining 
safe possession of it? a i 

Again: 

“ Itis known that a large body of Mormon emigrants are 
en route to California, for the parpose of settling in that coun- 
try: you are desired to use all proper means to have a good 
understanding with them, to the end that the United States 
may have their. coöperation in taking possession of and hold- 
ing that country ” lal 

Again: 

© Should you conquer or.take possession of New Mexico 
and Upper California, or considerable places in either, you 
will establish’ temporary civil governments therein, abolish- 
ing all arbitrary restrictions that may exist, so far as it may 
be done with safety, In performing this duty, it would be 
| wise and prudent to continue in theiremployment all such 
of. the existing officers as are kuown to be friendly to the 
United States, and will take the oath of allegiance to them.” 


And further on: 


« You may asånre the people of those provinces that àt is 
the wish and design of the United States to provide for them 
a free government, with the least possible delay, similar to 
that which exists in our Territories. They then will be 
called on to exercise the rights of freemen in selecting, their 
own represcntatives in the Territorial Legislature.” 


|| Well, sir, General Kearny, in obedience to his. 


orders, did conquer the country; he marched to 
i Santa Fë; he instituted civil government over the 
| country, by an organic law providing for appoint- 


|| ing governors, an executive, a legislature, judi- 


ciary, marshals, sheriffs, clerks of courts, consta- 
bles, and, with the rest, quite a liberal fee bill; 
and also carried his orders into effect by natu- 
A regiment 
was sent to California, under the orders of Colonel 
Stevenson; and the men were directed to take their 
families with them, and tools and agricultural im- 
plements. And one of the terms on which the men 
were inlisted was, that the Government would not 
provide for their return to the United States at 
the expiration of their term of service. 
structions to our naval officers, with regard to their 


that when once his flag is hoisted in that country, 


stances—the appointment of alcaldes, then, and 
other civil officers, all go to prove that the war was 
commenced by the President for conquest—perma- 
nent conquest, and nothing ‘else; and all that has 
been said about the wrongs we suffered from Mexico 
was to mystify the question, and deceive the peo- 
e. 
j This, Mr. Chairman, isnot a tythe of the facts 
and reasons that might be adduced. If the actions 
or statements of men is evidence of their intentions, 
there can be no doubt about the intention of the 
President on this subject. But this was not the only 
‘object in making war by the President: another was 
to make political capital for present use and future 
emergency. Examine any and all the documents, 
from the President’s message down to the reports 
from any of the departments, and you will find that 
‘the name ofthe man who commanded your army, 
‘and gained, against fearful odds, victories on more 
fields than: one—victories, the parallel of which is 
not tobe found-in our national-annals, is not-even 


<® peculiar institutions, in all-time'to come, as the | 
public:piess. there-has expressed it, the control, the | 
Iam: 
aware:that-he says the war.was not commenced || 


But | 


The in- |! 


duty, when they shall have taken possession of | 
any part of California, directing Commodore Sloat j! 


it is not to be taken down under any circum! 


| mentioned. Indeed, before the battles of the 8th 
and-9th of May last, and the. ‘recent brilliant 
achievement at Monterey, an effort. was made by 
the public press in the confidence of the Adminis- 
tration to prepare the public mind for defeat and 
disaster, and that General Taylor—notthe Admin- 
istration—should be held. responsible. . Defeat; 
however, did not await the old veteran; on the 
contrary, victory. crowned his efforts. Buta short 
time since, an old army regulation, forgotten by 
even military men, not seen by any one for. the 
last twenty years, was procured from the rubbish 
of the War Department, and promulgated as gen- 
|| eral orders; meant, no doubt for the special benefit 
of General Taylor. An effort was made to force 
| through. both Houses of Congress a bill autho- 
| rizing the appointment of a lieutenant-general, (or, 
in other words, a regency bill; and there are pre- 
cedents for it, both in.France and England,) for 
the avowed object of superseding in the command 
of our army those who had by their skill and 
bravery shed lustre upon the arms of the country, 
in the last as well as in the present war. Sir, 
‘General “Taylor has been assailed by the par- 
ticular friends of the President in this House; not 
for the want of bravery—oh, no! but for the want ` 
of high military capacity. It was. said by the 
‘gentleman from THinois (Mr. Frexum] that. he: 
was wanting in energy and promptitude, in not 
following at once’ the enemy: into the'heart of his 
country, after the battles of the 8th and 9th of 
May last. Another gentleman. [Mr. THOMPSON; 
of Mississippi] expressed his objections with much 
warmth to the terms of the capitulation. of Mon- 
terey. Indeed, sir, the particular friends of the 
President in both Elouses of Congress have not 
been able to discover anything in the conduct of 
General Taylor to entitle him to their thanks! 
The General may exclaim, with great propriety: 

“Tray, Blanche, and Sweetheart, 

Little dogs and all— 
See, they do bark at me.” 

This, to my mind, shows most clearly that politi- 
cal power hereafter isattended to with full as much 
vigilance as the present security and prosperity of 
the country. 

Mr. Chairman, the honorable gentleman from 
Florida, (Mr. Brocxensroven,] has taunted the 
party to which I am proud. to belong, for voting: 
for the law of the last session providing for men 
and money to enable the: Government to carry 
on the war with Mexico; and he deems it quite 
inconsistent for those who did so to refuse to fur- 
nish the President with whatever he is ‘pleased to ` 
; demand, or to examine the conduct of the Pres- 
ident in making the war, and the purposes for 

which it was commenced, or the manner in which 
| it has been conducted. To one that belongs to a 
| party whose motto is “to the victors belong the 
| spoils,” this is not surprising. The gentleman and 
| his friends, no doubt, in a similar case, would have 
|| consulted alone the interest of the party; and the 
|| lives and safety of our brave little army would have 
been considered of secondary importance. Not 
| so with the party of which [aman humble member. 
i| The miserable and contemptible effort to drive it 
lj from coming to the rescue and aid of our little 
|| army, after it had shown so much bravery, by in- 
serting a falsehood in the preamble of the bill allu- 
i| ded to, failed in the object intended; which was, 
‘| by that means, to force it to vote against the bill, 
that it might be charged with being enemies of the 
country. The gentleman cannot be ignorant that 
a vote was taken on that preamble, and that every 
Whig in. the House voted against it, and that it 
| was denounced by them at the time as false, in the 
House and out of it. We have voted for men and 
money at the present session for the same reasons. 
We are involved in a war: that isa ‘fixed fact.” 
Our army is in the enemy’s country; it must be 
supported, by both men and money, until it € con- 
| quers a peace,” in the clap-trap slang of the day, 
and until wiser counsels prevail, and peace is 
brought about by some other. means.. ‘Why, sir, 
when that bill passed we were assured that in-nine-. 
| ty days our army would ‘be revelling in the halls 
| of the Montezumas; and he ‘knows, or ought to 
H 


Pa 


know, that the preamble is noipart of the bill. It 
‘was enough for. those who voted for the bill to 
know that the peaceful relations that existed a few 
i weeks before -between this country and Mexico 
i had changed; and that we were involved in.a.war 
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with that nation: their motto. is: €Our-country | 
first, and our country last)’: They: did not. yielp 
the right to examine, scrutinize, and denounce, if | 
proper, the acts of those who-brought about the 

war, and of holding their conduct up to public 
animadversion—ay, and: public reprobation too. 
They do not adopt the doctrinesof passive obe- 
dience, which I regret to say igs-claimed nowhere 
at this day except in this country, and that here it 
is practised by the friends. of the party im power 

x to an extent never exceeded by the subjects of the 
monarchs of England during the period of the ex- 
ercise of the most arbitrary power in that country. 
You will not find among the friends of the Admin. 
istration a single “village Hampden,” who will 
withstand the encroachments of arbitrary power, 
exercised, as it often is, by the highest and the 
lowest; but you will find, that. when the’ order is | 
given by those who have the distribution of the 
spoils, a struggle for who shall be first, ensues at 
once, each eager to declare that ‘“ what thou will- 
est, unargued I obey.” Sir, the Whig party now, | 
as ever, hold no such slavish doctrine; they claim j 
it to be the right and the duty of freemen to ex- 
press their opinions upon men and measures; to | 
guard with vigilance against the encroachments of | 
men.in power. And the history of the country | 
for the past fifteen years furnishes a lesson, that if | 
the Executive power is not checked in its course 
of encroachments on the Constitution and the 
coordinate departments of the Government, and 
especially on that of Congress, we may. have a} 
written Constitution, but it is a dead letter; the 
forms of a free Government may remain, but the 
people are slayes; your Executive may still be į 
called President, but he will be a despot. Sir; the 
attempt of the President to fasten upon those who’! 
differ from him in regard to the existing state of | 
the affairs of the country, the charge of disloyalty | 
to their country, and.with “ giving aid and com- | 
fort to the enemy,” is full of admonition: it is a | 
long stride on the road to tyranny. 

It is evident the President does not consider 
himself amenable to what he calls treason in the | 
people, or he surely would: not have made an | 
arrangement with Santa Ana, by which he was 
enabled to quit the place of his exile, and pass 
through our blockading squadron into Vera Cruz, | 
and bring with him a retinue of officers. He could | 
not have thought it was any offence in him to do 
what; if done by a citizen, would have been an 
overt act of treason. Now, sir, I demand to know | 
where he finds the exemption. There is none. 
By this act, he has given to Mexico a commander- | 
in-chief for her army, possessing high military 
talents and commanding influence with the people, | 
and has united the whole people of Mexico in | 

t 
| 


favor of the war. He has given more “aid and 
“comfort” to the enemy than all the Whigs could | 
have done, by their efforts to convince the people 


ae 


that. war Was unnecessary, and had been com- 
menced by the President, in direct violation of the 
Constitution. But I leave the disgusting subject, 
barely remarking, that the Executive admits he has 
done all that has been charged upon him, and, 
with the most child-like simplicity, excuses him- 
self by saying, ‘that no vigilance that ‘could be 
‘exacted by our squadron would in all probability 
‘have prevented him from a landing somewhere 
‘on the extensive gulf-coast of Mexico, if he de- 
‘sired to return to hiscountry.” But fam done 
with this subject, and hand him over to the tender 
mercies. of my friend from Kentucky, [Mr. G. 
Davis,] and my friend from Vermont, [Mr. Foor,] 
and to others who have done him full and ample 
justice, and i a manner to which I make no pre- 
tension, ? 

Mr. Chairman, permit me to examine fora short 
time the necessity that exists, and the purposes to į 
which the three millions called for by the bill un- I 
der consideration may be applied. If we accede to H 
the demand for an additional number of men to | 
increase our army made by the President in his | 
message delivered to us this day, he will have at | 
his disposal ‘not less than seventy-five thousand | 
men. . With this force, one would think a peace 
might be conquered. All the funds required for | 
the public service. have been granted; and Iam : 
anxious to know how many millions of money the | 
pe war may cost the country, and how itis to | 
be repaid. Jf it be true that Mexico is expected, | 
in addition-to our other claims, to pay the expense. i 


i] 
i 


of the war also, would it notbe well to bring jt-toa 
close as soon as possible? for the longer itis-contin- 
ued the greater will be our claims upon her.. Have 
we not; then, an amount against her sufficiently 
great to purchase: all the territory:that-we: desire? 
It cannot be, therefore, that:this: thrée millions is 
wanted to aidin purchasing territory, but for some 
other purpose. That purpose: I -believe to be, to 
dispose the Mexican Congress to: peace. by. dis- 
tributing money tothe officers, both civil-and mili- 
tary; possibly to enable the President: to comply: 
with an engagement he. may have made-with Santa 
Ana before he left Havana. Whether for one or follows: ; 
the other of these pur oses, or for the purpose of ip CADE iuu eiin ee ee 
being expended in the Darchase of part a Mexico, I Pa TREN 3 The seaiiiae belie nearitscloxé, 
I will not vote for it. I will not have any agency || hinh the remnant of this da affords toon aN 
in corrupting the army or the people of Mexico, or | sieas T enea t fhis day aff important and e 
the Tarde oaa e m Sin freee this eum in || citing questions to which the discussion of the Lil 
this bill, and it is so much secret-service money. 
This money may be paid on the ratification of a 
cy Mexico, and before it is ratified by this | but desire to give my reasor 
Sir, I have no doubt that if wise and prudent 
measures shall prevail, and fally does not rule the || 
hour, peace, honorable peace, may be established | 
in a short time. If, however, nothing short of this 
sum will enable us to end the war in which the 
country is so unwisely involved, (and it is an 
amount as great or greater than the claims of the 
citizens of this country on Mexico;):-why not con- 
clude a treaty of peace first, and then pay the mo- 
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In rue SENATE, February 23, 1847. ; 
The Bill making a special appropriation -6f Three. 
Millions: to bring the. war with Mexico: tova: 
-Speedy-and honorable conclusion, being undef 
consideration— ; 


Mr. BREESE rose anid addressed the Senateay: 


| Assembly now in sessio 
| the war, which is made 
in the debate, 


were' read as follows: ` 


ney? Tam in favor of specific appropriations, and H : ii acii en Ree R pa E 

; . - ee aes Whereas the Government of the United States are en- 
Mexico can wait until the treaty is ratified by both gaged in war, and it being desirable thar the same should be’ 
Governments. [am Opposed to it, because it will |! prosecuted with vigor and energy on the’ pirt of this Gov- 


ernment, and terminated as-s 
| the capital of Mexico, 
tion: Therefore, 


peedily as. possible: by taking 
if necessary to its honorable termina. 


“Be it resolved by the House of Representatives of the State 
of Illinois, the Senate concurring herein, That our Senators’ 
in Congress be instructed, and our Members requested, to. 
| vote for any proposition, constitutional and practicable, for 
raising men and moncy to carry on the war; and that they. 
aid by every means in their power ary measure or proposi- 
tion that, in their opinion, will nerve the arm of Government 
to increased vigor in the prosecution of the same.” 


Mr. B. resumed. The General Assembly, Mr, 


increase the public debt, now so large that we are 
called on by the Administration to impose a duty of 
twenty per cent. on tea and coffee to raise funds for 
this war. For this tax I will not vote. It ig taxing 
the necessaries of life, and taxing the poor man as | 
much as the rich, for the one consumes as much | 
of these articles as the other. Nor is this all: in the 
end you will have to resort to direct taxation. j! 

Mr. Chairman, I desire above all things, and I | 
believe it is the desire of the whole people, to see 
this war brought to a close. No terms that may be || President, which adopted this resolution, has iv it 
or can be offered for that purpose, can disgrace || a very respectable number of the party in opposition 
this country. We are powerful in numbers and in || to the present Administration; yet; sir, it passed 
wealth; Mexico: is weak, poor, and distracted : || unanimously, and it reflects.the views and feelings: 
any terms, therefore; that can be agreed on; cannot || of the whole State; for there, sir, this: war: is) nò 
be dishonorable to us. | If territory is to be ac- || party quéstion—all are united as ore man athe: 
desire to see it prosecuted with vigor, and brought 
to an honorable conclusion. The resolution is to’ 
the point—no subject introduced calculated to irri- 
tate and to. distract our councils; and’ in this; sir, 
the General Assembly has acted nobly and wisely,’ 
and has furnished a proud example, well worthy 
of imitation by those of the older Statag, Illinois’ 
i| looks only to the crisis, and would scorn, as she 
should do, the introduction of any topic, intended, 
however disguised, to paralyze the power of the: 
Government and the energies of the people, in the 
prosecution. of à just war, and waged for good 
| cause, Sir, the State which sent this resolution 
| here has no distrust of her Senators—she did not 
| doubt that they would vote for all proper meas- 
ures to carry on the war, but has seized the ocea- 
| Sion to stimulate the lagging spirit of her sisters, 
some of whom have, by their resolves, denounced 
the war as unjust, and as the act of the Executive, 
and shown an unbecoming tardiness, to say the’ 
i| least, in responding to the call made upon them for 
men. When the first tramp of war was sounded, 
| Ilinois offered eight thousand of her choicest sons 
| for the ericounter, of whom near four thongand 
| Were accepted—four regiments—a larger number 
f than any other State in the Union has had in the: 
‘field, with an alacrit 


; most wonderful marches in modern times, advan: 
cing forty miles in a day, bivouacking at night 
| with half rations, and showing, by their discipline 
: and prompt obedience to orders, that. they can be 


| 


i relied upon.in any; and every emergency, and 


will, nay, must come, and you and I, Mr. Chair- 
man, may live to see it, when our glorious fabric 
of government, erected with so much care, and at 
so great an expense of blood and treasure, will 
fall, the hopes of the good and wise.everywhere be 


hough it has been denied them to participate in 
he perils. of the battle-field, they have given the 
Strongest assurances; that init, they would not fait 
ito reap a'full harvest of glory. . 5 
Sir, Fam proud to respond to this resolution in - 
Tt reflecis-the true: fel- 


extinguished forever, the liberties of the people : 


prosperity and glory |i 


destroyed, and the sun of our ` s 
li the: most cordial manner. 


set in blood. 


Fee 
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ings -of a high-minded: and patriotic people; and 
coming as itdoes to me, without the savor of party 
upon it; I look back: upon the votes Thave already 
given om all the war measures, with: increased: sat- 
. {sfaction, and am stimulated to perseverance.in the 
course- Thad markedcout for myself: before: its: re- 
ception... T; for-one, have never halted in my sup- 
port of the Administration in this war, and shall 
not falter; be the consequences what they may. 
Bot, sir, whilst-this resolution instructs me to vote 
for all:measures:in aid of. the successful proseou- 
tionvof the war, am assured, at the same time, 
‘the people of my State desire peace on honorable 
terms; and, relaxing. none of my exertions to | 
č nerve the arm of Government to increased vigor 
in prosecuting the war;? Ishall, at the same time, 
support all such measures as I believe:may tend to 
the accomplishment of this.desire. And here, sir, 
it: becomes necessary. to consider if the bill under 
discussion, not providing means to carry: on the 
war, is of the latter character; and this leads tothe 
inquiry, under what circumstances is it presented 
to-us-for our. approval? 
“After the triumphs of our arms on the 8th and 9th 
‘of May last, when we had shown to the world our. 
ability, with inferior forces, to overcome ourenemy, 
‘and thé power of our sword, the. proud spectacle 
was presented to the view of the civilized world 
by our Government, actuated by an earnest and 
an honest desire to terminate the war, of making 
a voluntary tender of the olive branch of peace. 
On the 27th of July last, a déspatch was sent from 
our Secretary of State, through the commander-in- 
chief of our squadron in the Gulf of Mexico, to the 
Mexican: Minister of Foreign Affairs, proposing 
‘that negotiations should forthwith commence for 
* the conclusion of a peace just and honorable for 
* both parties;” and this body was informed of it 
by a special. message from the President, on the 
Ath of August ensuing, in which he frankly stated 
his desire for peace, and the difficulties which he 
believed. might embarrass its speedy attainment, 
and-asked for an appropriation of money to aid him 
in ‘effectuating his desire. The difficulty antici- 
pe was the adjustment of a proper boundary 
between the:two nations; and should. Mexico ‘be 
willing: to cede any portion of her territory for that 
purpose, the President believed we should pay them 
a fair equivalent, declaring that “a just and honor- 
“able peace, and not conquest, being our purpose 
tin the prosecution of the war.” 
further said: “ Under these circumstances, and con- | 
“sidering the exhausted and distracted condition of |; 
“the Mexican republic, it might become neces- 
< sary, in order to restore peace, that I should have 
«it in my power to advance a portion of the con- || 
“sideration money for any cession of territory 
“which may be made. The Mexican government 
€ mightsnot be willing to wait for the payment of 
“the whole until the treaty could be ratified by the 
«Senate, and an appropriation to carry it into effect 
“be made by Congress, and the necessity for such 
“a delay might defeat the object altogether.” 
He then concludes by asking Congress if it 
would not be wise to appropriate a sum, such as 


The President |} 


(one in the: méantime having. passed: the Senate,) 
and lost for want of time, the hour of adjournment 
having arrived- whilst the Senator of Massachu- 
setts (Mr. Davis] was discussing the motion made 
by the Senator of Alabama, [Mr. Lewis,] to strike 
out of the bill that proviso which has ‘caused so 
much-exciting remark here and elsewhere. Thus 
Congress adjourned without carrying out the rec-. 
ommendation of the President, and dur overture 
of peace of July 27 was referred by the President 
of Mexico to the Congress to assemble in Decem- 
ber last, and from which we have as yet no defi- 
nite answer. 

I pass by now, sir, the previous efforts of our 
Government, made in the autumn of the preceding 
year, to resume diplomatic intercourse with Mexi- 
co, which she had so abruptly terminated on the 
passage of the joint resolution for the annexation 
of Texas, and. only allude. to it in this connexion 
as high evidence of our sincere desire to preserve 
peace, and that the efforts of the President have 
been’ unceasingly directed to this object. At the 
opening of this session, the recommendation of Au- 
gust last was renewed by the President in his mes- 
sagé; and’ he says‘ The. reasons which induced 
‘me to recommend the measure at that time still 
‘exist; and [again submit the subject’ for your 
© consideration, and suggest the importance of early 
‘action upon it.” The Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations has considered the recommendation, and 
through their chairman reported this bill, giving it 
their approbation; and the chairman himself, with 
that frankness which so eminently characterizes 
him, in a lucid speech fully explained its objects. 

From all this, sir, I am willing to believe that 
the President is of opinion, founded upon inform- 
ation to which we cannot-have access, that with 
this money—in no degree, however, relaxing our 
military operations—he can procure a favorable 
treaty of peace, limits, and boundary, with Mexi- 
co; and to the extent of my vote, sir, he shall 
haveit. And I would submit to honorable Sena- 
tors on both sides of the Chamber, whether it is 
wise, if it be good policy, to refuse this appropria- 
tion? Suppose it should be refused, and the war 
protracted for. years, do not you, who nae the 
appropriation, put it in the power of the President 
to say, “ Ifyou had voted me this money, I could 
very soon have terminated the war, and I so in- 
formed you.” Do you not, then, take the respon- 
sibility of the continuance of the war? Do you 
not needlessly run the hazard of such a position? 
It seems to me, sir, that all those who sincerely 
desire peace cannot excuse themselves in voting 
against this bill, untramelled with any provisoes— 
disclosing, as it does, accompanied by the mes- 
sages of the President, that its object is peace, and 
the adjustment of a boundary to be obtained by a 
cession of territory by Mexico, for which an equiv- 
alent is to be paid. 

But the Senator of Rhode Island, [Mr. Smm- 
mons,] who addressed us the other day, says he 
would vote for the bill if he did not think there 
was something equivocal in it. It looked too 
much like buying peace: he would give millons 


they might consider adequate for this purpose, to 
be paid, if necessary, immediately upon the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty by Mexico, promising to ac- 
‘count for ite disbursement at the treasury, and | 
referring to the precedents of 1803 and 1806 for its 
justification. 

The action of the Senate was had on the 6th of | 
August, on this proposition, in the form of two 
resolutions, reported by the Committee on Foreign 
Relations in executive session, the second of which, 
covering the whole ground of this bill, is in these 
words: | 


<: Resolved, further, That the Senate deem it advisable that |! 
Congress should appropriate a sum of money to enable the 
President to.conclude a treaty of peace, limits and bounda- 
ries, with the Republic of Mexico, ana to be used by him in | 
the event that such treaty should call for the expenditure of 
the money so appropriated, or any part thereof.” 


This was adopted by a vote of 33 to 19; anda 
resolution offered on the next day by thechairman 
of: the Committee on Finance, (Mr. Lewis,] in- 
structing that committee forthwith to report a bill 
appropriating two millions of dollars, to be placed 
at the disposal of the President, for the purpose 
indicated. in the resolution adopted in executive 
session. ~A few days after this, sir, on the 10th of | 
August, thé last day of the session, a bill for this 
object was reported'to the Senate from the House, ! 


for defence, but did not like the idea of buying a 
peace; and to pay_money to a nation that owed 
us large sums, he declared to be ridiculous. 

Sir, I have a very different view. There is 
nothing equivocal in the proposition—no mischief 
concealed under the verbiage of the bill—nothing 
that can subject us to ridicule or reproach—noth- 
ing but a full recompense to Mexico, for any ces- 


-sion of territory she may make to us, to include 


a line of boundary, safe and convenient for both 
parties. ‘The whole proposition is based upon an’ 
enlightened statesmanship, high patriotism, and a 
most commendable justice and humanity; and as 


| such, it will be regarded by the American people 


and the world, to whom the whole transaction is 
fully revealed. Nothing like it, sir, has ever oc- 
curred in history: the cases cited of 1803 and 1806 
are not precedents, for we were then in amity with 
France and Spain. This proposition is made to an 
enemy in arms against us—made by a powerful 
nation—a victor in every field, and with unlimited 
resources—to a feeble foe, in an exhausted and 
distracted condition, and beaten in every encoun- 
ter; and affords the highest and most conclusive 
evidence of the sincere desire of our Government 
for peace. And although Mexico owes us indem- 
nity, there is nothing inconsistent in this offer of 


money to her, to place her in a condition by which 
that can also be obtained. All who have paid‘any:: 
attention to Mexican history must have perceived: 
that the army and the priesthood are’the control- 
ling powers there; that she is torn by dissensions 
and rival factions, and has been subject to seven- 
teen revolutions the twenty-five years of herna- 
tional existence—the army always causing them, 
and always placing in power the person most ac- 
ceptable to it. That is her condition now; and the 
Executive, no doubt, sees in it a favorable mo- 
ment, with ourarmy in her country, and our fleets 
blockading her ports, with the additional means 
asked for by this bill, to obtain a peace. No one 
faction in Mexico is strong enough to take the re- 
sponsibility of such an act; but by our aid, one 
party may be made so, and. their constitution of 
1824 reéstablished, and a permanent peace gained. 
Having full confidence that the Executive sees his 
way clear in this matter, I am willing to trust it to 
him; and, if successful, he will be entitled to the 
highest commendation. 

' Thuas much, sir, in regard to the bill. I say 
nothing of the amendments proposed, as I do not 
intend to vote for either; and to vote against the 
bill'itself, should the one proposed by the Senator 
of Georgia [Mr. Berrien] be adopted. I wish 
the proposition to stand. or fall by itself, clear of 
every proviso, and upon its own intrinsic merits, 
so that the responsibility of its rejection may rest, 
if it be rejected, where it ought to rest.’ 3 ` 

Having considered, sir, the origin-and object of 
the bill, it becomes necessary to examine, some- 
what in detail, into the origin of the war also; and 
in performing this part of my aus do not so 
much intend to reply to the several Senators. who 
have preceded me in the debate, as to give my own 
views on that point, formed principally from an 
examination of the documents transmitted to us at 
various times by the Executive. 

Mr. President, this war has been denounced not 
only in this Chamber, but by a party press in 
different parts of the Union, as an Executive war 
—as a Presidential war—as unjust—as waged for 
conquest against a feeble Power, and without suf- 
ficient cause. So, sir, the war of 1812 was de- 
nounced as “ Mr. Madison’s war,”’ and the judg- 
ment of Heaven invoked against him and those 
who sustained -him init. Every effort was made 
to obstruct the action of the Government in its 
successful prosecution; supplies were attempted to 
be withheld; and it was solemnly declared by a 


| legislative assembly of one of the great States of 


the Union, * that it was unbecoming a: moral and 
religious people to rejoice over the victories ob- 
tained by our arms.” Provisions and munitions 
of war were furnished the enemy—lights were 
kindled to lead’ them to our coast—the influence of 
the party in opposition was exerted to prevent 
capitalists from loaning money to the Government, 
and treason plotted by a proposed alliance with 
the enemy, which the termination of the war only 
prevented. Sir, the recollection of the scenes of 
that day awakens the most poignant regrets tliat 
American citizens could be found so to have acted 
at such a time, and the condemnation by which 
they have heen visited by the American people, 
should be a warning to those, who, led on by party 
spirit, and blinded by party zeal, may commit the 
same great error, not to say crime, at this a simi- 
lar crisis in our history. 

But, sir, the war is not the act of the Executive. 
Why, I would ask, should the President desire a 
war with Mexico, or with any other Power? Cut. 
bono? How is he to be benefited by it? What 
personal gratification can it be to him to see his 
country involved in war? No, sir; it is the act 
of Mexico alone, and placed by her, not on the 
ground Senators have assumed—the movement of 
the army of occupation to the Rio Grande, by the 
order of the President—but upon her avowed de- 
termination to recover Texas, if the measure of 
annexation was consummated. For proof of this, 
sir, { call the attention of the Senate to some short 
extracts from the letter of M. Bocanegra, the Mex- 
ican Secretary of Foreign Affairs, to our Minister, 
Mr. Thompson, dated National Palace, Mexico, 
August, 23d, 1843: 


“Although his. Excellency the President hopes that an ë 
authority so cireumspect (the American Congress) will de- 
feat a design so unjust, and. an attack so decisive on the 
rights of the Mexican. nation over that territory, he has or- 
dered the wndersigned to declare to the Hon. Waddy Thomp- 
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son, with the view that he may submit it to-his Government, 
that the Mexican Government will consider equivalent to a 
declaration of war against the Mexican republic, the passage 
of an act for the incorporation of "Texas with the territory 
of the United States—the. certainty of the fact being suffi- 
cient for the immediate proclamation of war, leaving to the 
civilized world to determine with regard ‘to the justice of 
the cause of the Mexican nation in a struggle which it has 
been so far from provoking.” hess 


Again he says: 


_ “His excellency the. Provisional President, resting on this 
deep conviction, is obliged to prevent. an aggression, un- 


precedented in the annuals of the world, from being consum- | 
mated; and if it be indispensable for the Mexican nation to 


seek security for its rights at the expense of the disasters of 
war, it will call upon God, and rely on its own efforts for 
the deffce ofits just cause.” 

Here we see, sir, the solemn declaration of 
Mexico, that the certainty of the fact of annexa- 
tion will be sufficient for the immediate proclama- 
tion of war, and that it will be considered equiv. 
alent to a declaration of war by the United States 
against the Mexican republic, and she will seek 
security for its rights at the expense of the disas- 
ters of war. ; 


After a tart reply from our Minister, Mr. Boca- | 


negra in his letter of September, 1843, says: 


« How can it be considered strange and out of the way 
that Mexico, under such a supposition, should announce 
that she will regard the annexation of Texas as an act of 
declaration of war? Mexico, therefore, does nut thréaten, 
and still less does she provoke and excite; what she says is 
that which cannot be denied to her—that she wil! regard 
the annexation of Texas to the United States as a hostile 
act, inasmuch as this act involves a violation of the law of 
nations, and particularly of international law, by its infrac- 
tion of the first article of the treaty of April 5, 1831, publish- 
ed in Mexico in 1832.” 

Here is a repetition by Mexico of the sentiment 
she entertained of annexation. She would regard 
it as a hostile act, involving not only a violation of 
the law of nations, but of the treaty of April 5, 
1831. So, too, does Mr. Almonte, their Minister 
here, speak in his letter to our Secretary of State, 
of November 3d, of the same year. his is bis 
language, and still stronger than that of Mr. 
Bocanegra: ‘ Such a measure, if carried into effect, 
‘cannot be considered by Mexico in any other 
‘aspect than as a direct aggression; and, in con- 
clusion, says: 

“ But if, contrary to the hopes and wishes entertained by 
the Government of the undersigned for the preservation of 
the good understanding and harmony which should reign 
between two neighboring and friendly republics, the United 
States should, in defiance of good faith, and of the principles 
of justice which they have constantly. proclaimed, commit 
the unheard-of act of violence (inaudito atentado—the ex- 
pression is much stronger than the translation) of appro- 
priatiug to themselves an integrant part of the Mexican ter- 
ritory, the undersigned, in the name of his nation, and now 
for them, protests, in the most solemn manner, against such 

, an aggression ; and he moreover declares, by express order 
of his Government, that, on sanction being given by the 
Executive of the Union to the incorporation of Texas into 
the United States, he will consider his mission ended, see- 
ing that, as the Secretary of Stute will have learned, the Mexi- 
can Government is RESOLVED TO DECLARE WAR, so soon as it 
receives information of such an act.?? 

This, sir, is a very solemn and emphatic decla- 
ration. If sanction is given by our Executive to 
the incorporation of Texas into the United States, 
he will consider his mission ended, seeing that, as 
the Secretary of State will have learned, the Mex- 
ican Government is resolved to DECLARE WAR so 
soon as it receives information of such an act! 

In another despatch to our Secretary of State, of 
the date of the 11th of November, 1843, he repeats 
that this declaration is made by express order of his 
Government. Here is his language in rejoinder 
to our Secretary of State: 

“ His desires have tended solely to the maintenance of 
the peace and harmony which ought to subsist. between two 
neighboring and friendly nations, and though the undersign- 
ed has declared by express order of his Government, that war 
will be the inevitable consequence of the annexation of Texas 
to the United States, he certainly has not done so with the 
object of intimidating the Government of the honorable Sec- 
retary of State, but with the view of showing how fur Mex- 
iea would carry her resistance to an annexation of that nu- 
ture. And, in truth, the honorable Secretary of State should 
Not regard this as any other than @ very natural feeling; as 
itis most clear, that if Mexico or any other Power should 
attempt to appropriate to herseif'a portion of the territory of 
the United States, the latter would not consent to it without 
first appealing to arms, whatsoever might be the result to 
which the fortune of war might subject them.” 

In this letter he says that war will be the wevi- 
TABLE consequence of annexation, and repeats the 
often-repeated declaration that Texas, recognised 
as an independent nation by us, and by other great 
Powers of the world, is-a portion of the territory 
of Mexico! 


H 


These letters clearly indicate the views of Mexi- 


‘co, and her determination, upon the consummation 


of the negotiation then pending for the annexation 
of Texas. The treaty, sir, which was the result of 
that negotioion, wan concluded -here -ón the 12th 
of April, 1844, and sent to-this Chamber for ratifi- 
cation. We all know its fate. It. was rejected in 


| June. : This, sir, was an „exciting period. .in-.our 


history.. In-the month of May preceding, accord- 


| ing to established usage, a convention of delegates 


from all the States of the Union, save one, had as+ 
sembled in a neighboring city to present their can- 
didates for the Presidency and Vice Presidency. 


The annexation of Texas had become a topic of | 


popular remark, and attracted much of. the public 


'| attention, to such a degree as to engage the deliber- 


ations of that convention; and conspicuous among 


j| the resolutions adopted by it and published to the 


world, was one presented by a distinguished dele- 
gate from the State of New York; and this is it: 


“Resolved, That our title to the whole of the Territory of 
Oregon is clear and unquestionable ; that no portion of the 
same ought to be ceded to England, or any other Power; 
and that the reoccupaiion of Oregon, and the reannexation 
of Texas at the earliest practicable period, are great Ameri- 
can measures, which this convention recommends to the 
cordial support of the Democracy of the Union.” 

With full knowledge of the declarations of Mex- 
ico, that she would declare war in the event of an- 
nexation, the American people expressed their 
opinions upon the question, by the election of those 
candidates who were publicly known to be favor- 
able to the measure—fifieen States giving them 
their suffrage, against eleven States voting for can- 
didates understood to be opposed to it. No-one, 


| I think, Mr. President, will deny that the question 


of annexation and “the whole of Oregon,” were 
the principal turning points of the election of 1844; 
that if these issues had not been presented to 
the country, the successful party would have been 
in the other predicament. The people, then, de- 
cided for annexation at the hazard of war. They 
believed the measure of sufficient importance to our 


peace, and safety, and prosperity, to justify the risk, | 


Before, however, the successful candidates were 
inaugurated, the Congress of the United States, hy 
a majority of thirty in the popular branch, and of 
two in this body, adopted a joint resolution, moved 
by a member in the Opposition from the State of 
Tennessee, providing for the annexation, on cer- 
tain terms, to be submitted to the authorities of 
‘Texas, which resolution was approved by the then 
President on the first of March, 1845. In this mat- 
ter the present Executive took no part. He was 
not then in power, and had no other agency in 
bringing it about than that of his position as the 
candidate of the party favorable to the measure. I 
acted an humble part, sir, both in advocating the 
treaty, and voting for the joint resolution, and I 
did it conscientiously. I did it under the clearest 
conviction that Texas was an independent State, 


j and had a perfect right to merge her sovereignty in 


ours, if it was her will and pleasure so to do; and 
the reasons for this belief I gave at large to the 
Seffate. I have considered them since, sir, and 
find nothing in them to abate or recall. 

Soon after this act was accomplished, and the 
present Executive installed, the Mexican Minister, 
Mr. Almonte, addressed, on the 6th of March, a 
letter to our Secretary of State, the honorable Sen- 
ator of South Carolina [Mr. CaLnoun] then filling 


the office, protesting against the act, and declaring, 


in the name of his Government, “ that the said 
‘law can in nowise invalidate the rights on which 
‘ Mexico relies to recover the above-mentioned 
‘province of Texas, of which she now sees her- 
t self unjustly despoiled; and that she will main- 
€ tain and uphold those rights at all times, by every 
‘means which may be in her power;’? and con- 
cludes by demanding his passports, which were 
furnished him. 

Here it will be seen, sir, that Mexico did not con- 
sider her rights in any wise invalidated by the act of 
annexation, to recover the province of Texas, ex- 
pressing at the same time adetermination to uphold 
and maintain them by every means in her power, 
What were these means but war, as denounced in 


1843, and what the object, other than the recovery. 


of the whole of Texas to the Sabine? Laboring 
under the delusion which nothing could dispel, that 
Texas rightfully belonged to her, Mexico has had 
no other object, has avowed none other, than its 
recovery by war; and I am correct, therefore, in 


| saying that she has- never made: the movement of. 
our troops. to. the Rio Grande :a: pretext for: the” 
war. If Texas belonged to Mexico, it was an n=: 
vasion-of her territory.to pass our army beyond 
the Sabine, and no one has: pretended that.: She 
| 18 contending for the whole. of ‘Texas, and in 86. 
doing puts it in our power to go with our forces: 
into any part of the declared limits of Texas we 
please. a 

But, say Senators, Texas never extended tö the 
Rio Grande; that its boundaries west are undefined 
farther than the Nueces; and the Senator of Rhode 
Island Mr. Smmons] lays stress upon ‘that ex- 
p pression in the President’s message of December, 
1845, which speaks of the Nueces as: ‘the weste. 
ern frontier of Texas,” and to which he had ors 
dered the army.in the preceding July. But, sir 
is there not a vast difference between a frontier 
and a boundary line? If the President had ‘ore 
dered the troops to the Nueces as our boundary 
west, then he would have been inexcusable for the 
after order—he would have been committed to that 
limit. He has not so committed himself. A “fron- 
tier” is very indefinite; it may be, and often is, 
hundreds of miles from a boundary. 

But, Mr. President, I propose to show that the 
Rio Grande always was considered the boundary 
of the old Spanish province of Texas by Spain 
herself; and for this purpose I will read to the 
Senate an extract from the letter of the Prime: 
Minister of Spain pon Pedro Cevallos, to Messrs: 
Monroe and Pinckney, dated the 13th of April; 
1805, when they were contending, under: the ‘in- 
structions of Mr. Jefferson, for that same river ag. 
the western boundary of Louisiana, which we had 

urchased. of France in 1803, under the protest of 

pain. Here-it is: 

“The province of Texas, or New Philippines, has its 
boundaries about the middle of the Gulf of Mexico to Pon- 
cenes, the Rio Grande, and to the east, il aaa 2, 
American State Papers, title Foreign Relations, page 661.) `, 

Here, sir, is Spanish authority, of the highest 
kind, as to the limits of Texas on the west; and as 
Mexico pretends to have succeeded to all the 
rights of Spain by the successful issue of her re- 
i| volution, she is controlled as to its limits by the 
declaration of Spain. But the Senator of Maine 
[Mr. Evans] says, that admitting it to have been 
the boundary of Spanish Texas, Mexico had the: 
right when she owned it, to change the boundary; 
which she did do by extending the States of Fam-= 
aulipas and Coahuila across the Rio Grande to the’ 
Nueces river. But sir, the Senator must recollect 
that by the acknowledgment of Spain of the indepen- 
dence of Mexico, the latter power gained no right 
to Texas whatever; for Texas had declared - her 
independence of Mexico in March, 1836, and Spain 
did not acknowledge the independence of Mexico 
until December of that year, and then only to the 
| extent of country in her possession at that time. 
Texas was not then in her possession or power 
—it was then independent of Mexico; and in. the 
same month she declared her boundary west to be 
the Rio Grande. In the following year we recog- 
nised her by a solemn public act as an independent 
| State, with that boundary, and so did the other 
| leading Powers of the world who make the law of 
the world, and so we are bound to consider it. 

Do not understand me, Mr. President, as saying 
that the Spanish province of Texas claimed the Rio 
Grande as its western boundary, to the extent as- 
| serted by the republic of Texas. I know better: 
| it was the lower Del Norte, up as high perhaps as 
the 30th parallel of latitude; thence by the San 
Saba Mountains to Red River, and down it to that 
| undefined line which Mr. Jefferson said, in his 
| confidential message to the Senate of the 9th De- 
; cember, 1805, from which the Senator of North 
` Carolina [Mr. Baperr] read, ‘was one which - 
| would have left us but a string of land on that (the 
: west) bank of the river Mississippi.’?. The'same 
| honorable Senator also invoked the authority of 
i the distinguished Senator of Missouri, [Mr- Bex- 
| row,] on the point that Texas did not extend to the 
1 Rio Grande; but, sir, that invocation was vain, for, 
if Í have read that Senator correctly, he said, in his 
speech on the Texas treaty, that he drew “a broad 
‘line of distinction between the province of Texas 
‘and the republic of Texas. The province laid be~ 
‘ tween the Sabine and the lower Rio del Norte, 
‘and. between the Gulf of Mexico and the Red: 
c river.: It was ‘wholly a southern province.” He, 
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iselaimed ‘the title of Texas to.the north- i! 
À part; inclading-Taos, Santa Fé, Albuquerque; ji 
and other Mexican villages. * ; 2a f 
-Sin 1819,-sir, when that Senator published those 
able essays, over the signature of. ““Americanus,”” 
against the.cession of ‘Texas by thé Florida. treaty: 
of that year; he used: this language? ‘« Before the || 
esiablishiment-of this boundary, (that. is, the Sa- |; 
€ Bine,) all the country to the west of ‘the lower 
« Mississippi; quite to thé Rio del Norte, was ours;”? |! 
and: these opinions accord fully with that of Mr. 
Cevallos; that the Rio Grande was to: some extent 
the western boundary of the old: Spanish province |; 
of Texas, or if not, certainly with the opinion of 
Mr. Jefferson; that it was the western boundary of 
Louisiana, and with that of all our distinguished 
functionaries who have written upon the subject. 
He said, in his letter to Mr. Burwell, of Septem- 
ber, 1806, in. commenting upon the strictures of 
Decius, who had arraigned. his Administration for 
the-conduct of. its minister in Spain, whilst: nego- | 
tiating for the western: boundary of Louisiana: 
ejiis not trie that our sinisters, in agreeing to establish 
the Colorado'as our western boundary, had. been obligéd to 
éxceed the authority of instructions, Although. we 
cousidered our tile go rag the: Rio Brai ety in 
proportion ‘to'what they could’ obtait east of the Mississippi 
jey Were “to relibquish’ to the westward, and: successive 
sacrifices were marked out, of: which even’.the Colorado 
‘Was nôt the Jast? i 7 

Mr: Laussat, the commissioner of France, who 
delivered Louisiana to us, admitted that it extend- 
ed to the Rio Grande, and as far up as 30° north 
latitude, giving us about four degrees upon that || 
river. Ít is then clear, Mr. President,. that the 
Rio Grande-was either the boundary of Spanish 
Texas, or of Louisiana, and the republic of Texas 
had a right so to declare it; and if she could main- 
tain it, as she did against all challengers, at least 
as high up as Loredo, in 274. degrees north, and | 
far above the point of invasion by Mexico, itis 
rightfully to be considered. her boundary, to that 
extent certainly. ; i 
~ But the Senator of South Carolina [Mr. CaL- 
oun] says it was disputed by Mexico, and there- 
fore our troops should not have been ordered to it; 
‘that. Congress alone had ‘the right to determine 
where.our boundaries are. . [t is true, Mr. Presi- 
dent, Mexico did, and does now, dispute it, and į 
disputes also our right to any portion of Texas. 
She considers it yet a rebellious province, which || 
she is determined to recover by all the means in her į; 
power; so that, if we have to regard Mexico in the 
inatter, we could not enter Texas at all with our 
troops, the right to do which the Senator has never 
controverted, and does not now. 

But the Senator of North Carolina, [Mr. Bav- 
GER,] says, that, admitting the title to be in us, it į 
was still in the possession of Mexico, and the | 
movement of our troops to it was an act of war; | 
and as it was done by the Executive, without the |; 
consent.of Congress, and war has ensued, the war | 
is chargeable to the Executive, and it is therefore | 
an Exccutive war: and he contrasts this conduct; 
with that of Mr. Jefferson, ona similar occasion, ! 

and made known to the country, in the message | 
to which I have before referred. Now, Mr. Pres- |; 
ident, it seems to me the Senator is mistaken about : 
the facis. ;: Mexico. was not in possession of the | 
country between the Nueces and the Rio Grande, | 
and never had been, There was a warehouse at 
Brazos Santiago, used by the Mexicans, but no} 
permanent settlements had been made in that part 
of Texas by her. But the true test of what is an 
actual national possession, is to be found in the 
conjoint facts of settlement by the people of the 
nation: claiming, and the extension of her laws 
and jurisdiction over it, neither of which existed | 
in favor of Mexico... In favor of Texas, we have | 
the fact, that she had a settlement at Corpus Christi, 
erected the district of country adjacent to it into.a | 
county called San Patricio, which sent a member | 
to its Congress, and covered the whole country up | 
to the Rio Grande, with her jurisdiction, main- | 
tained it successfully, and extended her laws overi 
it; which were obeyed. Here, then, is actual pos- 
session, coupled with the title, to all the advan- 
tages of which we succeeded by the annexation, 
. But; what was Mr. Jefferson’s course on the occa-: 
sion to- which the Senator alludes? A reference to 
the. documents will show. H 
The acquisition. of Louisiana, Mr. President, 
waya masterly. stroke. of policy, and consumma- | 


J. 


| 
i 
| 


| thë western the Rio Grande. 


23 thy 


ted. the high renown of its distingàishëd- author. 
It was done-tinder a protest: from Spain, she con- 
tending that France: had no right to. cede it to us, 


| aiid was the cause of much. irritation. -A dispute 


as to the boundary of Louisiana, both east and 
west of the Mississippi, arose; Spain claiming 
Florida or the east, which, she contended, extend- 
ed:west to the Iberville, and Texas- on the west 
exténding to the Rio Grande, whilst we contended 
that the eastern boundary of Louisiana, being the 
western of Florida; was the Perdido river, and 
This was the staté 
of things up to 1805. On the 4th of November, 
1803, Mr, Jefferson, in a letter of that date’ to Mr. 


| Livingston, thenin Paris, who had negotiated the 


treaty of the’ 30th: April preceding, speaks of the 
conduct of Spain in protesting against the transfer, 
and procéeds. to say: “And we, four days ago, 
‘sent off orders to the Governor of Mississippi 


| § Territory, and General Wilkinson, to:move down 


t with the troops at hand to New Orleans, to receive 
* the possession from Mr. Laussat, ‘If he is heart- 
s ily disposed to carry the order of the Consul into 
“execution, he can probably: command a volunteer. 
“force at New. Orleans,:and will -have the’ aid of 
‘ours also, if-he desires’ it, to take the possession 
sand deliver it:to- us: If be is not so. disposed, we 
‘shall. take -the possession,” &c.—(Vol. 4, Me 
moirs, page 8.) Here; sir, we see, in the face of the 
claim of Spain, the action of Mr. Jefferson—send- 


| inga military force to take possession of disputed 


territory, and that, too, without any reference to 
Congress! So, in 1805, six days before this con- 
fidential message, in his annual message to Con- 
gress, Mr. Jefferson refers to the unadjusted bound- 
aries betweén us and Spain—she being in posses- 
sion of the Mobile, and subjecting our commerce 
through. that river to heavy exactions, and he 
says: 

« Inroads have recently been made into the territories of 
Orleans and Mississippi, our citizens have been seized, and 
their property plundered in the very ports of the former, 
which had been actually delivered up by Spain, and this by 
the regular officers and soldicrs of that Government. I have 
therefore found it necessary at length to give orders to our 
troops on that froutier to be in readiness to protect our citi- 
zens, and to repel by arms any similar aggressions in fu- 
ture.” 

In the confidential message of the 9th, he gives 
it as his opinion, that it is the intention of the 
Spanish forces to advance on our possessions until 
they shall be repressed by an opposing force, and 
proceeds to say: 


«c Considering that Congress atone is constitutionally in- 
vested with the power of changing. our condition from peace 
to war, I have thought it my duty to await their authority 
for using force in auy degree which could be avoided. I 
have barely instructed the officers stationed in the neighbor- 
hood of the aggressions to protect our citizens from violence, 
to patrol within the borders actually delivered to us, and not 
to go out of them, but when: necessary to repel an inroad, or 
to rescue a citizen or his property; andthe Spanish officers 
remaining at New Orleaus are required to depart-without 
further delay.” 


Now, sir, it does appear to me that there is but 
a very slight difference between the course pyr- 
sued by the presént Executive towards Mextto, 
and that of Mr. Jefferson towards Spain. Neither 


| made any attempt to change our condition from 
Mr. Polk communicated the fact to | 


peace to war. 
Congress, that he had ordered our troops to occu- 
py the country intermediate the Nueces and the 
Rio Grande; and in all his orders to our officers in 
command, the strictest injunctions are found against 
the commission of any act of aggression. He has 
gone no further than Mr. Jefferson did, and no 
further than the Constitution fully authorized him 
to go. A case almost precisely similar to the 
present occurred during Mr. Jefferson’s Adminis- 
tration in 1801. In his message of that year, he 
says: 

«< To this state of general peace with which we have been 
blessed, only one exception exists. 


mands, unfounded either in right or in compact, and had 
permitted itself to denounce war on our failure to comply 
before a given day. The style of the demand admitted but 
one answer. I ordered a smali squadron of Irigates into the 
Mediterranean, with assurances to that Power of our sincere 


desire to remain in peace, but with orders to protect our | 


commerce against the threatened attack. The measure was 
reasonable and sahitary. The Bey had already. declared 
war. His cruisers were out. Two had arrived at Gibraltar. 
Our commerce in the Mediterranean was blockaded, and 
‘that of the Atlantic in peril. The arrival of our squadron 
dispelled the danger. One of the Tripolitan cruisers having 
failen in with and envaged the. small schooner Enterprise, 
eqinmanded by Lieutenant: Sterret, which had: gone as a 


l ) Tripoli, the least con~ | 
siderable of the Barbary States, had come forward with de- 


tender to our larger vessels, was captured, after a heavy 
slaughter of her men, without the loss of a single one on our 
part. y 


“ Unauthorized by the Constitition, without the sanction of 
Congress, to go beyond theline of defence, the vessel, being dis- 
abled from committing further hostilities, was likerated, with its 
crew. The Legislature will doubtless consider whether, by 
authorizing measures of offence also, they will placeourforce 
onan equal footing with that of its adversaries.” : 

-. A change of names, Mr. President, would make 
this case precisely like that of the present. . The 
Executive has taken only the same precautionary 
measures, under the threat of Mexico to declare 
war, and which she did declare, by sending ‘our 
troops near the scene. of the expected inyasion, 
that Mr. Jefferson did in sending the squadron to 
the Mediterranean under the threat of the Bey of 
Tripoli. Neither of them directed an attack to be 
made; each awaited an attack, which was success- 
fully repulsed; and neither went beyond the line 
of defence without the authority of Congress; for, 
so soon asthe attack on Thornton ’s command was 
known here, which happened on the 24th of April, 
the President informed us of it by special message, 
and asked us'to recognise the existence of the war, 
and by the act of Mexico, which we did do'on the 
13th.of May. following, by the unanimous vote of 
both Houses nearly—only two in this Chamber 
voting against it, and but fourteen in the House. 

-In Mr. Jefferson’s message of December, 1806, 
he informs: Congress that: the Spaniards had ad- 
vanced in considerable force and taken possession 
of Bayou Pierre, on the Red river, east-of the Sa- 
bine, then the line temporarily. agreed upon be- 
tween our officers and those of Spain. He then: 
proceeds to say: 

“The nature of that country requires indispensably that 
an unusual proportion of the force employed there should 
be cavalry or mounted infantry. In. order, therefore, that 
the commanding officer might be enabled to act with effect, 
T had authorized him to call on the governors of Orleans 
anid Mississippi for a corps of five hundred volunteer cav- 
alry. i 

How nearly like this is the direction given by 
the Executive to General Taylor, if he should ap- 
prehend an attack, or an invasion by Mexico! 
Comparing the conduct of Mr. Jefferson, in simi- 
lar cases, to that of the Executive, one is led to 
the conclusion, that the latter” had endeavored to, 
imitate that great man in all he hasdone or intend- 
ed; and as the one has never. been censured for his 
course, so should not the other be: both are enti- 
' tled to the gratitude of their country for theiracts, 
and both would have been’ highly censurable, if 
they had omitted to do as they did, in the several 
exigencies in which they were called to act. Had 
the President failed to defend Texas, after she had 
agreed to our terms of annexation, and Mexico haa 
invaded her, he would have been—as he ought to 
| have been—denounced by the world. 

In addition, Mr. President, to what I have. ad- 
vanced as to the threat of Mexico to declare war, 
and to consider annexation as a casus belli, and the 
reasons which governed the Executive to send our 
troops there, I will call the attention of the Senate to 
the correspondence of our‘chargé to Texas during 
the pendency of the question before the Congress 
of that republic, in the summer of 1845. It will 
be recollected, sir, that proposals had been sub- 
mitted to the Texan Congress from Mexico, through 
Captain Elliott, of the British legation in Texas, 
to acknowledge the independence of Texas, with 
the condition that she should not unite herself to 
any other Power. This official had the most ample 
opportunities of knowing the designs of Mexico 
fully, as he enjoyed the confidence of her rulers. 
Our chargé, Mr. Donelson, writes, under date of 
the 4th June, 1845, to our Secretary of State, after 
speaking of an advance of Mexican troops to the 
Rio Grande, as follows: 

“ This exhibition of force for the purpose of driving the 
Texans from the Rio Grande, shows that Captain Elliott is 
not speaking at random when he declares (as he has done 
to many of the citizens of this country) that a-rejection of 
the proposals now offered by him for the independeiice of 
‘Texas, will be followed immediately by an ‘invasion from 
Mexico. 

t Captain Eliott, as soon as he is informed that he cannot 
defeat annexation, will be apt to find means of conveying 
; seeret intelligence to the commander of the Mexican troops 
on the Rio Grande, who, it is reasonable to conchide, wiil 
| be prepared at’once to resume the war upon Texas.” 
| He then advises. our Government to select’ the 
| officer to command our troops, and to be placed in 
| communication’ with him, and then says, in the 
Levent of Texas agreeing to the terms of union: 


vi 
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+“ E look upon war with Mexico as inevitable—a war dic- 
tated by the British minister here for the purpose of defeating 
annexation, and intended at all events to deprive both Texas 
and the United States of all claim. to. the country between 
the Nueces and the Rio Grande, at the time the right of 
Texas to the protection of the United States arises under 
the contingency anticipated by you at the date of your last 
despatch to me. : : 

“I will send an express to you as soon as [ see President 
Joues; hut in the meantime, I trust, under a full view of 
the dangers which threaten Texas, it may be found not in- 
consistent with the opinion entertained by the President of 
the United States of his power and duty to consider the pro- 
tection of the United States as due to Texas, whenever the 
consent of the existing Government, through Congress, is 
given to the terms of our joint resolution.” 


Again, in his despatch to our Secretary of State 
of the llth of June, he says: 


“The British Minister, Captain Elliott, who has been 
recently to Mexico, and left this place a few days ago, in- 
formed President Jones that he thought war would be the 
consequence of the determination of Texas to accept the 
terms of annexation proposed by the United States, aud he 
has expressed the same opinion to many of the citizens of 
this country.” 


To the Texan Secretary of State he writes un- 
der the same date, in answer to his inquiry, if pro- 
tection will be afforded ‘Texas whilst she is delib- 
erating on the terms of annexation, that 


“The President of the United States feels, in all their 
force, the obligations which enjoin upon him as a sacred 
duty the defence of Texas, after she shall have accepted the 
conditions whieh have been submitted for her adinission 
into the Union, in accordance with a sotemn resolution of 
Congress. An assault upon her just rights, for this cause, 
and under such circumstances, will be an assaut upon the 
United States; and it will he felt the more keenly, because 
it will involve tie idea that the United States can be made 
to abandon the injunctions of good faith, from the fear of 
tho arms of a foreign Power,” 


In addition to all this, Mr. President, of the 
avowed and well-known intention of Mexico to 
make war and invade Texas, I refer to three cir- 
culars of Garcia Conde, Minister of War and Ma- 
rine of Mexico, the first bearing date July 12, and 
the others July 16, 1845: . 


[Circular.] 6t OFFICE OF WAR AND MARINE, 
Section of Operations. 

“The United States have consummated the perfidy against 
Mexico by sanctioning the deeree which declares the an- 
nexation of the department of Texas to that republic. The 
injustice of that usurpation is apparent, and Mexico cannot 
tolerate such a grave injury without making an effort to } 
prove to the United States the possibility of her ability to | 
cause her sights to be respected. With this object, the Su- 
preme Government has resolved upon a declaration of war 
against that Power, secing that our forbearance, instead of 
being received as a proof of our friendly disposition, has been 
interpreted into an acknowledged impossibility on our part 
to carry On a svecessinl war. 

“Such an error, on the part of the United States, will be 
advantageous to Mexico, because, suddenly abandoning its 
pacific attitude, it will to-morrow connnunicate to Congress 
the declaration of war, and excite the patriotism of its citi- 
zens to sustain the dignity of the nation and the integrity of 
its territory, now treacherously attacked, in utter disregard 
of all guarantees recognised in this enlightencd age. 

“You will readily appreciate the importance of this sub- 
ject, and the necessity of preparing the troops ander your 
command to mareh towards any point which may require 
protection against these most unjust aggressions. I am di~ 
rected by the provisional President to enjoin you, as general- 
in-chief of your division, and as a citizen of this republic, 
to hold yourself in readiness to repel those who seck the 
ruin of Mexico. The Government is occupied in covering 
the deficient points on the frontiers, and in collecting the 
necessary means, so that nothing may be wanting to those 
whose glory it will be to defend the sacred rights of their 
country. 

“<I have the honor to communicate for your intelligence, 
and to direct your conduet. GARCIA CONDE. 

“God and liberty! Mexico, July 12, 1845.7 

“This circular to the authorities subordinate to this office. 

«Most EXCELLENT Senor: As my notes of the 30th of 
March and 7th of April of this year, concerning the desert- 
ers and recruits for the army, have not produced the effects 
which his excellency, the President ad interim, desired, as 
the governors have not been able to gather a number of men 
by auy means adequate to the wants of the army, his excel- | 
leucy has ordered your excellency to provide the material 
to enable the different departments to furnish their quota, 
and courplete the contingent of troops required by the de- | 
crees of the 29th of December, 1843, and 2d July, 1844; for 
although the Supreme Government has not cxacted, with 
punctuality, the complementfrom the departments, she now 
sees herself under the necessity of doing so, for the war 
which she wages against the United States, the perfidy and 
treachery of v 
this republic. 

“His excellency, the President ad interim, requires that 
your exceliency inform the Governors of the necessity which 
exists of de ng the number of men, so highly nec Ty 
to fill the ranks of the army, and to excite the zeal and pa- 
triotism of the authorities, that their preparations shall be 
so effectual as to fulfil the desires of the Government, and 
prevent the dignity of the nation from being in any measure 
compromised. 

«I have the honor to communicaie to your excellency the 
following, to be used as occasion may require. 

«GARCIA CONDE, 

“God and Liberty! July 16, 1845,” 
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li he would deem it bi 


į we had no right whatever to Texas, whilst in 18 
| when our troops took their position 
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“ Most excellent Seftor, Minister of Foreign Relations and of 
Police. Transmit to the authorities depending upon your 
department. ` 


“Most EXCELLENT SENOR! It being necessary that the 
troops of the line should cover the frontiers of the republic, 


| and march towards Texas to conquer that department, now | 
| usurped by the United States, his excellency, the Presiden 


ad interim, has commanded ime to. transmit you this note to 
excite the zeal and patriotism of the Governors, that they 
piace under arms in. their respective districts all the force 
which can be collected in defence of the law, to be ready to 
serve as a safeguard of the respective departments according 
to the precee of the 4th of June of this year, and the regala- 
tion of the 7th instant. 


7 
, that a portion of the army and navy, not haviig 
ii much to do, might well be employed there, But 
!! the wonder is, sir, how the Secretary who advised 
"i this promise, and gave this. pledge, when we had 
| no right. to Texas, can now, as. Senator, fail to 
Justify the President for performing the high obli- 
gation resting upon him, Texas being in fact an- 
| bexed, to defend her. ae 

I will not trespass upon the attention of the Sen- 
ate by following up in detail the chain.of events 
that ensued; or make any remarks upon the orders 


i 


| 
i 
i 
i 


“Your exceliency will communicate to the Governors this || issued by the Government on the 13th of January, 


supreme resolution, and will inform them of the objigations | 


; 1846, as the reason for them is so fully explained 


under which the citizens are to contribute to the defence of l in the messages of the President of the lth of 


their country, and to sustain rights violated by a nation | 
Which refuses to acknowledge them, aud obliges Mexico to 


maintain them by foree, which it most undoubtedly will, or h 


fall in the strnggle. She will not consent to give up onc- į 
half of her territory, from the hase fear of losing the other. | 
Hoping that your execiieney will furnish me with informa- 
tion as to the number of men which can be devoted to th 
important object, your excellency will please to accept my i 
most big consideration. i 

“God and Liberty! Mexico, July 16, 1845. 

= * GARCIA CONDE. 

“To the most excellent Señor, Minister of Foreign Rela- 

tious and Police.” 

In view of all these things, sir, it does seem to 
me that the President exhibited, in the order to the 
troops to occupy Texas, a wise and prudent forc- 
cast; being forewarned, he was forearmed, and | 
ready to meet any emergency. The Executive | 
could not shut his eyes to the conduct of Mexico 
if he would; and who would have been so ready 
to condemn him if he had, as some who have spo- 
ken against his conduct? It was not, sir, until af- ! 
ter the decision of the convention of Texas, on the | 
4th of July, 1845, that the order was given to the 
troops to take a position in Texas, when she had 


May and 8th of December last. I shall, make no 
comments, sir, upon. the plain, unvarnished ‘ac- 
| count which they contain of this most justifiable 
order of the President, so unscrupulously de- 
nounced. What followed is certain evidence that 
his conduct received the approbation of the Ameri- 
can people; for, with great unanimity, Congress 
| recognised war to exist by the act of Mexico, and 
| proceeded to raise men and money to be placed at 


|i the disposal of the President, to carry it on vigor- 


| ously. 
| I leave out of view entirely the other wrongs 
we had received from Mexico, merely remarking 
that the President, in his message, nowhere avers 
| that they were the cause of the war, but were a 
; cause, and had been long so regarded. He insists, 
| as I do, that annexation was the gause; and I sub- 
-mit, sir, that it has been fully made out by the 
| well-attested facts of the case. = : 
! A weighty obligation rested upon the Presiden 
| to exercise all his constitutional powers to.protect 
| Texas, and without exceeding them he has: faith- 


acquired a perfect right to our protection; for she |! fully acquitted himself of it; and as to the fact that 
was, virtually, an integrant part of the Union, and f; Congress alone can determine the boundary of a 
as much entitled to it as any one of the old thir- | State, as asserted by the Senator of South Caro- 
teen States, and Mexico never complained of it; į! lina, [Mr. Caruoux,] when that boundary is also 
for when we attempted to open negotiations with | claimed as that of the United States, I would refer 
her in October of that year, she only requested that, to the case of Maine, whilst that exciting contro- 


our naval force might be withdrawn from Vera 
Cruz, but not the army from Texas. Why, sir, 
the previous Administration, at the head of which ! 
was the Senator of South Carolina, [Mr. Car- 
HOUN,] before we had acquired any rights what- 
ever in Texas, promised to aid her with our fleet 
and our own troops, and actually ordered the for- | 
mer to take position in the Gulf, and the latter as | 
near Texas as our limits extended, and the officer ! 
in command ‘directed to communicate directly | 
with the President of Texas;” and that gentleman, | 
as Secretary of State, on the lith of April, 1844, | 
in answer to this query of the Texan chargé here, | 
of the 17th January preceding: ‘Should the Pros- | 
‘ident of Texas accede to the proposition ofannex- į 
‘ation, would the President of the United States, | 
‘after.the signing of the treaty, and before it shall | 
“be ratified and receive the final action of the other 
‘branches of both Governments, in case Texas 
t should desire it, or with her consent, order such 
‘number of the military and naval forces of the 
t United States to keep necessary points or places : 
“upon the territory or borders of Texas, or the Gulf | 
‘of Mexico, as shall be sufficient to protect her | 
‘against foreign aggression ?”’ replied as follows to 
the ministers of that republic: , 
e WV SSHINGTON, Apri! 11, 1844. | 
t GENTLEMEN: The letter addressed by Mr. Van Zandtto į 
the late Secretary of State, Mr. Upshur, to whieh you have | 
called my attention, dated W gton, 17th of January, 1844, i 
has been Faid before the Pr nt of the United Siates. 


tt In reply to it, £ am directed by the Pi 
the Secretary of the Navy has been instructed to order a 


strong naval force to concentrate in the Galf of Mexico, to i! : $ 
i for the expenses incurred. 


mergency; and that similar orders have been 
issued by the Secretary of War, ta move the disposable mil- 
itary forces 09 our southwestern frontier for the same pur- | 
pose. Should the exigency arise to which you refer in your 
note to Mr. Upshur, J am further directed by the President i 
to say, that during the pendency of the treaty xati 
duty to use all the means placcd with- 
in his power by the Cousiitution to protect Texas from ali | 
foreign iavasion.’? i 

Now, sir, if this could be done “in the green: 
tree, what might not be done in the dry?”’ for then | 


Meet any © 


Ca 
Christi, we had. I did not censure the Adminis 
tration of 1844, for that promise to Texas 
thought, so long as we did not enter the ter 


at 


of Texas, and, as a great national object was — 
| sought to be attained, that it was good policy to 


make a demonstration of forcein that quarter; and 


{| lished by the treaty of 


dent to say, that if 


! versy was going on with Great Britain, in 1839, 
Ín relation to her boundary. 
' "Then, sir, the Governor of the State, my honored 


| friend now a Senator here, (Mr. Barmrim.p,] took 


n possession of the country he claimed as within the 

boundary of Maine, and it was resisted by the au- 
li thorities of New Brunswick. I will not go into a 
| history of that matter; it is sufficient to state, sir, 
| that the Committee on Military Affairs of the Sen- 
late, through their chairman, [Mr. Benron,] made, 
| in 1840, an elaborate report upon the subject; con- 
| cluding thus: 


& Tt has not been thought nee 
ation of the territorial limits of 16, as defined aud estah- 
har justice of her claim to 
| exerc acts of jurisdiction, and execute her laws to the 
: extent of those limits. These questions have repeatedly 
i received the attention of Congress and the country, and as 
| often been decided favorably to the chums of Maing: and 
the committee are not now disposed to cast a doubt upon 
i the correctness of the. ted recognitions of her rights, 
| which even a renewed jon of the subject might seem 
| to imply. She now claims ne United States, under 
the provisions of i emuneration for i 
| ren iction and soy 
within her ri against for 
eroachment. protecting the integrity of her soi 

threatened invasion. 

| “The c, upon a review of the whole facts, are 
| satisfied that xigeney contempiated by the Constitution 
j had arisen which authorized a cal} upon the President for 
l aid and protection a t anticipated invasion; that, under 

ont ciren nees of this case, the Executive of 
n ordering a portion of the military force 
lortheastern frontier, exposed as it wag 


y to go into a consider- 


against 


They therefore report a bill to reimburse Maine 


The principle of this case seems to me, sir, to be 
the same as that involved in the defence of Texas, 
there being a disputed boundary in both, and the 
Executive of cach deciding for itself where the true 


Previous to this report, sir, in 1839, the Com- 
: ees A W 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the Senate, by 


| their chairman, [Mr. Becnawan,] reported a series 


of resolutions on this same subject, the third of 


28 


ich E will read: 


*s Govern- 
of the clear understanding between the 
ing its avowed determination into 
, by military force, to assume exclu- 
| sive jurisdiction over the disputed territory, all of which 
p mey firmly believe rightfully belongs to the State of Maine, 
: in the opinion of the Senate, will then have 


Mha etid 5 
‘the exigency, Í $ e ; 
occurred, rendering it the imperative duty of the President, 
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under the Constitution and the laws, to callthe-militia forth 
and employ the military force. of the United States, for the 

“purpose: of repelliug such an invasion. „And in this, the 
Senate will cordially codperate with and snstain the Presi- 
dènt in defending the rights of the country.” 

Here the point is conceded, which no ‘one could 
; doubt, that in case of a threatened invasion of our 
territory, it is the duty of the President, without 
the action of Congress, to call upon the military 

ower of the country to repel it. This is all Mr. 

olk-did, in the.case of Texas, until after we had 
recognised the war.to exist, and we became, in its 
necessary prosecution, in turn, the invaders; and 
that. is our position now; and the question is, Shall 
we continue in this position? 

Shall the war be farther prosecuted, and in what 
manner? 

On this question the views of Senators differ. 
One, [Mr. Citiey,] has proposed to withdraw our 
forces into our own territory; but he did not vote 
for his own resolution. Jt was condemned by the 
unanimous judgmentof the Senate. No other Sen- 
ator. has made any distinct proposition as to the 
manner of prosecuting the war, whilst, from the 
remarks of several, the inference may be fairly 
drawn that, as a further prosecution of it may lead 
to further conquests of territory, and as such con- 


j 
| 


tions. Whenever they do properly arise, I shall 
be prepared- to meet them and decide them. . For 
the present, sir, we cannot know that- six months 


| hence we shall be in possession of a foot of Mex- 


ican soil. - What folly, then, it is, to be chasing 
phantoms, and running into excitement on a ques- 
tion which may never be before us. 
obtain the territory—let it be secured to usasa 
part of our domain, then it will be time enough to 
legislate about it—not now, sir. I, for one, sir, 
will not make my State a party, at this time, to 
any such questions; certainly not while engaged 
in a foreign war, demanding for its success union 
and energy. [| will act on events as they arise, 
in such a mode as I believe will be acceptable to 
that State—now I will not consent that it shall be 
drawn into any controversy about it. As for con- 
quering Mexican provinces, I shall vote for all the 
maenst necessary to do that. One great object of 
our arms, during the last war, after we had em- 
barked in it, was to conquer Canada, and our prin- 


i 


| cipal efforts were directed to that end. And why? 


Because it was thought that, in that way, our ene- 
my could be most seriously injured, and no ques- 
tion was made about our right to conquer it, nor 
what we should. do with it in the event of success: 


quests are, in their. opinion, far from desirable, it 
would be best, perhaps, to assumé a defensive po- 
sition altogether; whilst at the same time they 
express no partiality for the bill we are consider- 
ing, though peace is its object. . 

I have thought, Mr. President, that by a vigor- 
ous conduct of the war, attacking Mexico at all as» 
sailable points—conquering her provinces—taking 
possession of her ports, and opening them to com- 
merce—levying contributions upon the people— 
annihilating her army by a bold and determined 
movement, united with the influence which this | 
appropriation will exert, an honorable peace can | 
be more speedily obtained, as well as indemnity‘for 
the past and security for the future, than by any 
other mode, We must make that nation feel our 
power, She has not yet felt it. Our army within 
it, has been rather a benefactor than a scourge, and 
its coming has been hailed by the people with joy; 
forit has taken money with it, with which it has 
paid liberally for all the supplies furnished by that 
people. ‘They would not care if the war continued 
until doomsday, so long as they make a profit by 
it. Let the other course be pursued—visit them 
with some of the distresses of war—force such ex- 
actions from them as the established rules of war- 
fare justify, and soon will the publie sentiment turn 
to“peace. 

But Senators object to conquering her provinces 
for fear of consequences which they suppose may 
affect injuriously the interests of these States. In- 
deed; so great was' the apprehension of the Senator 
of North Carolina (Mr. Banexr] on this head, 
that he declared he would prefer to sce the whale 
country swallowed up by an earthquake than be a 
cause of such irritation as its future union with the 
States would occasion, leading, perhaps, to their 
final ruin! Another Senator [Mr. Wersrer] has 
laid upon your table two resolutions, in one of 
which he expresses the opinion that no territory 
should be acquired by conquest ‘ for the purpose | 
of creating new States to be admitted into the 
Union.” ‘Whilst other Senators conceive it would 
be a disgrace to this country to obtain any Mexi- 
can territory in this mode, for any purpose—that 
we have now ‘room enough” and want no more— 
whilst another portion seem to be in favor of hold- 
ing those parts of it we have acquired, provided 
neither slavery nor involuntary servitude shall be | 
admitted within it. 

Now, sir, I conceive that a conquest of territory 
by one belligerant from another, is a legitimate ob- 
ject of war, and that we havea right thus to acquire 
it, by the power to make war. ‘It is legitimate to 
do our enemy the most injury we can, and that 
injury may consist, as with Mexico, in depriving 
her of portions of her territory. She may not be 
affected in any other mode—this may be her tender 
point—and she may not be made to feel, except by 
touching it. What is to be done with these con- 
quests, if we retain them after a peace is made, is 
another question; a treaty may secure them to us, į 
and then it will be time, when such a proposition is 
before us, to decide upon the propriety of keeping 
them, and upon the policy to be pursued in regard | 
tothem. Now is not the time to raise such ques- | 


j 


| 
| 
| 
i 
j 
H 
i 
| 
i 
i 
f 
| 
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Southern statesmen then made no objection to its 
acquisition, although it would increase the power 
of the free States vastly, and to the prejudice, con- 
sidered with reference to political power, of the 
southern States. Why, then, sir, should the ques- 
tion of what should be our policy in regard to parts 
of Mexico, if acquired, be brought into this discus- 
sion to distract our councils, and in the end, per- 
haps, defraternize us? Others, sir, object, to any 
farther extension of our territory, under any cir- 


Union will be in danger. 

Sir, I have no apprehensions of this kind. I 
think our system is most admirably adapted to 
almost any degree of extension. This objection 
was urged in 1787, and a preference manifested in 
some quarters for a division of the States into 
three or more small confederacies. So when Loui- 
siana was acquired, the same objections were 
urged, but time has shown their groundlessness. 


il Since the adoption of the Constitution, fifteen 
States have been added to the Confederacy, six of || 


them out of foreign territory, and against the same 
| objections now urged, and all of them contributing 
| new vigor to the system, and increased strength to 
the circle. No symptoms of disaffection to the 
Union have been observed in any of the new 
| States—no spirit of insubordination or of restless- 
i ness under the ties which bind them has ever been 


| 


| in its-own limits, and manage its own legitimate 
concerns in its own way without the interference 
of Congress, no imaginable bounds can be assign- 
ed to the proper extension of this Confederacy : 
itis peculiarly adapted to gfeat enlargement and 
extension. One common head, possessing clear and 
well-defined powers, and these regarding chiefly 
our external and foreign relations and interests, 
and each State managing its own domestic affairs 
according to its own views of policy, neither in- 
terfering with the just rights and powers of the 


eral Government at some convenient and central 
point, the combination, no matter how extensive, 
Would be endowed with an enduring strength, and 
be invincible against the assaults of the world. I 
have no fears, sir, arising out of an extension of 
this Confederacy, if the principles of the Constitu- 
tion are observed in their ue spirit—nene what- 
ever; sir. 

But the Senator of South Carolina [Mr. CAL- 


Houn] suggested, the other day, and, i think, ad- 


vised, that we should no further prosecute a war 
of invasion—an offensive war—but should with- 
draw our forces to the line of the Del Norte, fort 
fying it at certain points, as high up as the Paso, 
and thence west to the Gulf of California; and he 


Let us first | 


cumstances, professing to fear that thereby the | 


manifested; and if the action of Congress is con- |) 
fined to its proper functions, and each State per- |) 
! mitted to exercise its own undoubted powers with- ;: 


other, and with the seat of the common and gen- | 


i ® 
i be manifested on the part of our yeomanry to em- 

| bark in the war—that their ardor would cool, and 
i that money could not be obtained on good terms 
‘to defray the expenses. I am sorry he. said all 
this, sir; for very soon it will be repeated in Mexi- 
co, and will have the certain effect to stimulate her 
to further and a more obstinate resistance. And 
besides, sir, such remarks reflect upon the pa- 
i| triotism of our people, which, I believe, is as ardent 
i| now as it ever was in the palmiest days of the 
f republic. And as to providing means, our re- 
sources are unlimited, and are growing in magni- 
| tude hourly. No nation on earth can command 
| them more readily than we can, and no people will 
|i make greater sacrifices than ours for such a pur- 
| pose. Sir, the people of Hlinois are willing to be 
li taxed upon all the necessaries of life to aid the 
| Government in this struggle. Our women will 
| give up their jewels and our children their play- 
things, rather than our troops shall suffer priva- 
tions, and our country brought to dishonor by a 
| retrograde movement, Ay, sir, the people of that- 
| State “would coin their hearts, and drop their 
i blood for drachmas,” rather than this. No, sir, 
| this will never do. The country can never be 
i brought to this kind of masterly inactivity. But, 
Mr. President, the defensive line proposed by the 
Senator, a part of it at least—that formed by the 
Rio Grande—is wholly indefensible. History, sit, 
does not afford an instance, I believe, of a river 
ever having been successfully defended against an 
i enemy determined to cross it; and in that particu- 
i lar the position chosen by our commanding officer 
on the Rio Grande, was, in a military point of 
view, the worst that could be selected, as after 
events proved; for the Mexicans did cross it, and 
place themselves between his fortification and his 
supplies. 

From the passage of the Granicus, by Alexan- 
der, against the Persian hosts, no instance can be 
found where a river has been defended. In that 
battle, sir, the Macedonian, with an inferior force, 

assed the river in open day—the whole force of 
Darius, amounting to ten thousand horse and one 
i hundřed thousand foot, drawn up in battle-array 
against him. The passage was cffected by a loss 
to the Persians of one-fifth of their whole force, 
whilst Alexander lost but one hundred and twenty 
men. So, too, in his march to Scythia; his passage 
of the Jaxartes was opposed, but effected in spite 
: of the most formidable opposition. So, sir, where 
: “the famed Hydaspes glides,” he crossed that 
river, though met and opposed by Porus and his 
| elephants, about which the Senator of Ohio (Mr. 
Corwin] talked the other day. The Romans ai- 
tempted to defend the Danube against the incur- 
sions of the northern barbarians, but they had to 
retreat to their proper line of defence, the Pan- 
nonian Alps, leaving the country between them a 
i desert. Julius Cesar, in his invasion of Britain, 


i 


at the passage of the Beresina, on his retreat from 
Russia, with the remnant of the grand army, with 
forty thousand Russians pressing on his rear, and 
i thirty-seven thousand on this bank to oppose him. 
| Massena, in Switzerland, did not attempt to de- 
fend the line of the Rhine, or any of its waters, 
but took his position on the mountain heights, 
where he was impregnable. So with Wellington, 


in Portugal: he did not try to defend the rivers, 
but retreated to the mountains—to the Torres 
Vedras, from which Massena endeavored in vain 
to dislodge him. 
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open field. Besides, they can be crossed at points 
distant from the opposing force, and distant’ from |} 
fortifications, by which the defences are rendered | 
useless; or they may be crossed in the night, and 

by stratagem, as Napoleon did the Tagliamento | 
and Beresina. f 

But, sir, if I am mistaken in all this, would it be 
good policy to pursue such a system? Would it ter- 
minate the war? No,sir, no. It would render it end- 
less; and no plan could be devised more acceptable 
to the military leaders of Mexico than it would be, 
for it would afford an excuse for keeping up the 
army, and enable them, for an indefinite period, to | 
maintain undisputed control over the Government 
and people of Mexico, and thus save them from the 
doom which awaits them on the return of peace, 
and reéstablishment of the Constitution of 1824. 
Their hearts would leap with joy, sir, if we should 
adopt this plan, and peace be farther from us than 
ever. Mr. President, we cannot retrograde—our 
honor forbids it—the spirit of the people forbids || 
it—the common glory of our common country 
would be sullied by it, and, with my consent, the 
deed shall not bedone. Nothing can save us from 
national degradation, nothing can secure us from 
the contempt of the world, but a bold and energetic 
prosecution of the war to an honorable peace. | 

Senators need not suppose the war is unpopular. |! 
Look at the indications around us of the contrary ! | 
See the uncommon spectacle of 300,000 men vol- 
untarily offering themselves to the Government to |, 
carry iton. See the facility with which loans are 
obtained. See the unexamtpled prosperity of our 
people in all their business relations, See the gold 
of other countgies coming to us in millions to in- 
crease the general wealth, and add to our revenues; 
and see the vast and unbounded resources of the 
‘country, as they are daily developed; -and, in view 
of all this, why should there be any fear—why 
any despondency? And, above all, sir, see the fires 
of patriotism, how ardently they glow, throughout 
the whole length and breadth of our land! No, | 
sir; there is no occasion for desponding; for the || 
present is full of confidence, and the future fall of 

ope and promise. We have but to do our duty, 
and all will be well. But, if Senators think it ‘is 
unpopular, and ought not to be further waged, let 
them introduce a resolution to that effect, and put 
ittoa vote. Will any Senator offer it? 

The honorable Senator of North Carolina [Mr. 
Banaer] need not ‘lay the flattering unction to 
his soul,” that this Administration, and the party 
it represents, are to be put down by this war. Sir, 
that party was never more united, never stronger 
than it is at this moment; and, though he may join 
in the chase to run it down—which he said he 
should do—I can assure him he will not “ be in at 
the death,” for (and he will pardon me for saying 
it) he is getting old, and that party is to live and 
flourish for very many years yet to come. 

Sir, it is trae we may expend much moncy in 
this war, but the loss will be soon supplied on the 
return of peace. No nation possesses such great 
recuperative energies as this; and with our grow- 
ing population, doubling itself in every twenty- 
two years, and our unlimited powers of produc- 
tion, with the markets of the world open to us, the | 
exhausting drain can be soon supplied. We will 
lose many gallant men, too, sir, in the conflict, 
and the bodies of many unburied soldiers may 
cover the plateaus and gorges of Mexico; but their 
death will be a swect and an honorable one: grat 
itude will hereafter build their sepulchre, glory 
shail gild it, and affection forever defend the cy- 
press that shall weep around it. These calamities 
are the inevitable results of war; and no lecture 
against it, on account of them, great as they truly 
are, can have any more effect upon a people engaged 
in righteous combat, than the repetition of the silly 
dreams of a sick girl, Weall deprecate them, sir; 
but they cannot be avoided, and will not be, until 
the coming of that millenial dawn, ‘* when the lion | 
and the lamb shall lie down togcther—when our, i: 
swords shall be turned into ploughshares, and our | 
Spears into pruning hooks, and nations shall learn ! 
war no more.” f 

Mr. President, having ! 
have, in every stage of our difficulty with Mexico, 

! 
| 
i 


g shown, as we uniformly i! 
an earnest desire for peace, making overtures, 
which, under other circumstances, would have 
marked us as craven in spirit and fearful of the is- 
Bue, it seems to methat no way is now left for us but 


i 
j 


| which promises to reward a careful gleaner with a 


sme into this debate, had that motive not been | 


i than debate, I am compelled, for the reasons | 
| have assigned, to solicit the attention of the Sen- 
| ate. 
| seat 
i humble duty of giving to the Senate, and through 


! belonging to the dominion of speculative reason. 


i of the human mind, this is a law of intellect quite 
; as strong as necessity. 


‘all who heard them, as a curious and mournful || 
‘example of the truth of which I have spoken. |; 


at every vulnerable point, and, if need be, carry 


our victorious eagles to the capital, and there, on 


the Plaza of her famed city, dictate a peace. We | 
cannot retreat without disgrace—we can advance 
with honor and success. Let there be no divisions || 
in our councils; let us all unite in giving additional || 
potency to the arm of the Government; Jet us /! 
throw distracting questions aside, and, with one 
heart and one mind, come to our country’s aid in | 
the hour of its need. When the war-drum has 
ceased to beat, when the excitement of the moment | 
shall have passed away, and passion shall be | 
stilled, and leisure afforded for reflection, how bit- | 
ter will be the regrets of those who shall now de- 
sert their country’s cause, and how terrible will be 
that doom an indignant people will pronounce upon 
them! 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 


SPEECH OF MR. CORWIN, | 


OF OHIO, 

In tHe Senate, February 11, 1847. 

The Bill making further appropriations to bring || 

the existing war with Mexico to a speedy and |} 

honorable conclusion, being under considera- | 
tion— 

Mr. CORWIN said: 

Mr. Present: I am not now about to perform 
the useless task of surveying the whole field of 
debate occupied in this discussion. It has been 
carefully reaped, and by vigilant and strong hands; | 
and yet, Mr, President, there is a part of that field 


valuable sheaf or two, which deserve to be bound | 
up before the whole harvest is gathered. And still 
this so tempting prospect could not have allured 


strengthened by another, somewhat personal to | 
myself, and still more interesting to those I repre- | 
sent. Anxious as I know all are to act, rather |! 


I do this chiefly that I may discharge the |! 
this medium to my constituents, the motives and | 
reasons which have impelled me to-occupy a posi- | 
tion, always undesirable, but in times like the į 
present, painfully embarrassing. 

I have been compelled, from convictions of duty 
which I could not disregard, to differ, not merely 
with those on the other side of the chamber, with i 
whom I seldom agree, but also to separate, on one f 
or two important questions, from a majority of my 
friends on this side—those who compose here that 
Whig party, of which I suppose [ may yet call 
myself a member. 

Diversity of opinion on most subjects affecting 
human affairs is to be expected. Unassisted mind, 
in its best estate, has not yet attained to uniformi- 
ty, much less to absolute certainty, in matters 


This is peculiarly and emphatically true, where 
we endeavor to deduce from the present, results, 
the accomplishment of which reach far into the | 
future, and will only clearly develope themselves || 
in the progress of time. From the present state 


And yet, after every rea- 
sonable allowance for the radical difference in 
intellectual structure, culture, habits of thought, and 
the application of thought to things, the singularly 
opposite avowals made by the two Senators on 
the other side of the chamber, (I mean the Senator 
from South Carolina, Mr. Catuotun, and the Sen- į 
ator from Michigan, Mr. Cass,) must have struck | 


securely on his watchtower. The ship of State |! 
seems to him to expand her sails under a clear |! 
sky, and move on, with prosperous gales, upon a | 


; = 
| to fight it out—array our legions, attack the enemy | 


| Sinful world. 
i julling into apathy the public mind, on a subject 


i z A 
such flattering promises two years ago. 


smopth sea. He admonishes all not to anticipate l 
evil to come, but to fold their hands and close their |! 


eyes in quietude, ever mindful of the consolatory 
text, “Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof,” 
But the Senator trom South Carolina, [Mr. Cir- 
HOUN,] summoning from the depths of his thought- 
ful and powerful mind all its energies, and looking 
abroad on the present condition of the Republic, 
is pained with fearful apprehension, doubt, : dis- 
trust, and dismay. To his vision, made. strong 
by along life of careful observation, made keen 
by a comprehensive view of past. history, the sky. 
seems overcast with impending storms, and the 
dark future is shrouded in impenetrable gloom. 
When two such minds thus differ, those less fa- 
miliar with great subjècts affecting the happiness 
of nations, may well pause before they rush to.a 
conclusion on this, a subject which, in all-its bear- 
ings, immediate and remote, affects certainly: the 
present prosperity, and probably the liberty, of two 
republics, embracing together nearly thirty mil- 
lions of people. Mr. President, it is a fearful 
responsibility we have assumed; engaged in fla- 


i, grant, desolating war with a neighboring republic, 


to us thirty millions of God’s creatures look up 
for that moderated wisdom which, if possible, may 
stay the march of misery, and restore to them, if 
it may be so, mutual feelings of good-will, with 
all the best blessings of peace. 

T sincerely wish it were in my power to cherish 
those placid convictions of security which have 
settled upon the mind of the Senator from Michi- 
gan. So far from this, I have been, in commen 
with the Senator from South Carolina, oppressed 
with melancholy forebodings of evils to come, and 


| not unfrequently by a conviction that each step we 


take in this unjust war, may be the last in our 
career; that each chapter we write in Mexican 
blood, may close the volume of our history as a 
free people. Sir, Iam the less inclined to listen to 
the siren song the Senator from Michigan sings to 
his own soul, becanse f have heard its notes before. 
I know the country is at this moment suffering 
from the fatal apathy into which it was lulled a 
few yearsago. Every one must recal to his mind, 
with pleasing regret, the happy condition of the 
country in 1843, when the other question, the pre- 


i Jude to this, the annexation of Texas, was agitated 


here; we remember how it attracted the attention 


| of the whole Union; we remember that the two 


great leaders of the two great parties, agreeing in 
scarcely any other opinion, were agreed. in, that. 
They both predicted that if Texas were annexed, 
war with Mexico would be the probable result. 
We were told then by others, as now by the Sen- 
ator from Michigan, that all was well, that all was 
calm, that Mexico would not fight, or, ifshe would, 
she was too weak to wage the struggle with any 
effect upon us. The sentinel was then told to sleep 
upon his watchtower; ‘ Sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof,” was sung to us then in notes as 
soft and sweetasnow. Mr. President, “ the day” 
has come, and with it has come war, the most dire- 
ful curse wherewith it has pleased God to afflict a 
Such have been the fatal effects of 


which agitated it, as well it might, to its profound- 


| est depths. 


I repeat, sir, the day has come, as was then pre- 
dicted, and the evil predicted has come with it. 
We are here, sir, now, not as then, at peace with 
all the world—not now, as then, with laws that 
brought into your treasury everything adequate 


| to its wants—not now, as then, free from debt, and 


the apprehension of debt and taxation, its neces- 
sary consequence. But we are here with a treas- 
ury that is beggared—that lifts up its imploring 
hands to the monopolists and capitalists of the 
country—that sends out its notes and * promises 
to pay?’ into every mart and every market in the 
world—begeing for a pittance from every. hand to 
help to swell the amount now necessary to extri- 
cate us from a war—inevitable, as it now seems it 
was, from that very act which was adopted ee 
2 T 
President, it is no purpose of mine to arraign tHe 
conduct of the United States upon that occasion. 
It is no purpose of mine to treat this young and 
newly adopted sister—the State of Texas—as an 
alien or stranger in this family of republics. Ial- 
lude to this only to show how little reliance is to 
be placed upon those favorable anticipations in 
which gentlemen indulge with regard to conse- 
quences, which may flow from measures to which 
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the makers of that Constitution assigned to Con- | 
gress alone the most delicate and important power, ji 
to declare war—a power more intimately affecting 
 the-interests, immediate and remote, of thé people, 
than any which a Government is ever called on to |; 
exert—when. they withheld this great prerogative 
from the Executive and confided it to Congress 
alone, they but consulted in this, as in every other 
work of their hands, the gathered wisdom of all 
preceding times. Whether they looked to the stern | 
despotisms of the ancient Asiatic world, or the! 
military yoke of imperial Rome, or the feudal in- | 
stitutions of the Middle Ages, or the more modern | 
monarchies of Europe; in each and all of these, 
where the power to wage war was held by one or 
by a few, it had been used to sacrifice, not to pro 
téct the many. ‘The caprice or ambition of the | 
tyrant had always been the cause of bloody and | 
wasting war, while the subject millions had been | 
treated by their remorseless masters only as “* tools | 
in the hands of him who knew how to use them.” 
They therefore declared, that this fearful power | 
should be confided to thd8e who represent the peo- li 
ple, and those who here in the Senate represent || 
the sovereign States of the republic. After secu- || 
ring this power to Congress, they thought it safe || 
to give the command of the armies in peace and |! 
war to the President. We shall see hereafter how, | 
ind || by an abuse of his power as commarider-in-chief, 
surrendered themselves to the usurped authority || the President has drawn to himself that of declaring 
cof ONEMAN. ae || war, or commencing hostilities with a people with 
He would find written in that Constitution, Con- |} whom we were on terms of peace, which is sub- | 
gress Shall have power to declare war; he would || stantially the same. 
find everywhere in that old charter proofs clear || The men of former times took very good care 
and strong that they who framed it intended that || that your standing army should be exceedingly ji 
Congress, composed of two Houses, the repre- || small, and they who had the most lively appre- 
sentatives of thé States and the people, should (if || hensions of investing in one man the power to 
‘any were preéminent) be the controlling power. || command the army, always inculeated upon the 
He would’find there a President designated, whose || minds of the people, the necessity of keeping that 
general and almost exclusive duty it is to execute, || army within limits just as small as the necessity | 
not to make the law. Turning from this to the his- |! of the external relations of the country would pos- 


tory of the last ten months, he would find that the || sibly admit. It has happened, Mr. President, that 
President alone, without the advice or consent of; 

Congress, had, by a bold usurpation, made war on 
‘a neighboring republic; and what is quite as much 
A E E a a a e a etc a or abe cone 
€ nat l , , tates. ‘hey tell you that the militia of the coun- 
and tame submission, yielded to the usurper the } try is not to ‘be relied upon—that it is only in the 
“wealth and power of the nation to execute his will, || regular army of the United States that you are fo 
as if to swell his iniquitous triumph over the very || find men competent to fight the battles of the coun- 
Constitution which he and they had alike sworn to f try; and from time to time, when that necessity | 
bag a nenei ee has scemed to arise, forgetting this old doctrine, 
uny one should inquire for the cause of a war || that a large standing army in time of peace was 


they are strongly wedded, either by feeling or 
party attachment. : S 
Is there nothing else in our history even ofthe 
ast year to justify the Senator from South Caro-- 
frown ‘the pregnant declaration, that in the whole 
‘period of his public life, comprehending the most 
evenifal in the history of the republic, theré had 
‘ever ‘been a time when so much danger was 
threatened to thé interests, happiness, and liber- 
ties of the people? Sir, if any one could sit down, 
‘free from the excitements and biases which belong 
to public. affairs—could such an one betake him- 
‘gelf tó those sequestered solitudes, where thought- 
ful men extract the philosophy of history from its 
‘facts, T am quite sure no song of « All’s well” 
would be heard from his retired cell. No, sir; 
looking at the events of the last twelve months, 
and forming his judgment of these by the sugges- 
tions which history teaches, and which she alone 
can teach; he would record another of those sad |; 
lessons which, though often taught, are, I fear, 
forever to be disregarded. He would speak of a 
republic, boasting that its rights were secured, and 
‘the restricted powers of its functionaries bound up 
jn the chaits of a written Constitution; he would 
record ‘on his page, also, that such a people, in the 
‘Wantontiess of strength, or the fancied security of 
‘the moment, had torn that written Constitution to 
‘pieced, Scattered its fragments to the winds, and 


took place, Congress was invoked for an increase į 
of your military force. Gentlemen came here who | 


‘sible for its result. 


| when a little disturbance on your Indian frontier || 


history will furnish you with a case which will, I 
think, operate in my favor iñ a question of that 
sort. 

Some time in the history of the royal Tudors in 
England, when a poor Englishman, for differing 
from his majesty, or her majesty, on some subject, 
it might be religious faith—was condemned to be 
hanged and quartered, and embowelled, out of spe- 
cial grace, in a particular case where penitence was 
expressed, the hangman was admonished to give 
the culprit time to choke before he began to chop 
up his limbs and take out his bowels! 

Now, Mr. President, I have already stated that 


|| I do not intend to occupy the Senate with a discus- 
i sion of those varieties of topics which naturally 
i! enforce themselves upon my attention in consider- 


ing this subject. 


It must have occurred to every- 
body 


how utterly impotent the Congress of the 


United States now is for any purpose whatever, 


but that of yielding to the President every demand 
which he makes for men and money, unless they 
assume that only position which is left—that which, 
in the history of other countries, in times favorable 
to human liberty, has been so often resorted to as 


| acheck upon arbitrary power—withholding money, 


refusing to grant the services of men when de- 
manded for purposes which are not deemed to be 
proper. 

When I review the doctrines of the majority 
here, and consider their application to the existing 
war, I confess I am at a loss to determine whether 
the world is to consider our conduct’as a ridicu- 
lous farce, or be lost in amazement at such absurd- 
ity in a people calling themselves free. The 
President, without asking the consent of Congress, 
involves us in war, and the majomy here, without 
reference to the justice or necessity of the war, 
call upon us to grant men and money at the pleas- 
ure of the President, who, they say, is charged 
with the duty of carrying on the war and respon- 
If we grant the means thus 
demanded, the President can carry forward this 
war for any end, or from any motive, without 
limit of time or place. 

With these doctrines for our guide, I will thank 
any Senator to furnish me with any means of es- 
caping from the prosecution of this or any other 
war, for an hundred years to come, if it please the 
President who shall be, to continue it so long. Tell 
me, ye who contend that, being in war, duty de- 
mands of Congress for its prosecution all the 


; money and every able-bodied man in America to 


in this country, where should he resort for an an- | 
swer? Surely to the journals of both Houses of | 


Congress, since Congress alone has power to de- || 


clare war; yet, although we have been engaged in | 
war for the last ten months, a war which has tasked | 
all the fiscal resources of the country to carry it | 
forward, you shall search the records and the ar- | 
chives:of both Houses of Congress in vain for any | 
detail of its causes, any resolve of Congress that 
war shall be waged. How is it, then, thata peace- 


ful and peace-loving people, happy beyond the |i 


common fot of man, busy in every laudable pur- | 
guit of life, have been forced to turn snddenly from | 
these, and plunge into the misery, the vice, and | 
crime Which ever have been and ever shall be the | 
attendant seourges of war? The answer can only |! 
beyitwas by the act and will of the President alone, | 
and not by the act or will of Congress, the war- | 
making department of the Government. | 
Mro President, was it not due to ourselves, to 
the-lofty character for peace as well as probity | 
whith we profess to be ours, and which till recently | 
we might justly claim—was it not due to the civili- 
zation of the age that we, the representatives of the 
States and the people, should have set forth the 
causes which might impel us to invoke the fatal 
arbitrament of war, before we madly rushed upon 
it? Even the Senator from South Carolina, attached | 
as he has been by party ties to the President, and | 
therefore, as we may suppose, acquainted with his 
motives for his war with Mexico, was compelled 
to say the other day in debate, that up to that hour | 
the causes of this war were left to conjecture. The 
reason of this singular anomaly, sir, is to be found 
in the fact that the President and not Congress de- 
clared and ‘commenced this war. How is ‘this, 
Mr. President? How is it that we have so disap- 


I| American Republic for the time being, he promul- 


| which we have received from the throne, will be 


e ‘carry it on if need be, who also contend that it is 
always dangerous to human liberty, we have in- || the right of the President, without the control of 
creased that army from six thousand up to about |; Congress, to march your embodied hosts to Monte- 
sixteen thousand men. Mr. President, the other i rey, to Yucatan, to Mexico, to Panama, to China, 
day, we gave ten regiments more; and for not giv- 
ing it within the quick time demanded by our || 
master, the commander-in-chief, some minion—I || 
know not who, for I have not looked into this | 
matter until this morning—feeding upon the fly- | 
blown remnants that fall from the Executive sham- | 
Hes and lie putrifying there, has denounced us as | 
Mexicans, and called the American Republic to 
take notice that there was in the Senate a body of | 
men chargeable with incivism—Mexicans in heart 
—traitors to the United States. 

I trust, Mr. President, that our master will be | 
appeased by the facility with which, immediately | 
after that rebuke of his minion, the Senate acted 
upon the bill, and gave him the army which he | 
required. I trust that he will now forget that law 
which, as commander-in-chief of the army of the 
United States and President of this great North 


American Democracy and the most odious, most 
| hateful despotism, that a merciful God has ever 


! allowed a nation to be afflicted with since govern- 


is. 

| I have looked at this subject with a painful en- 

i; deavor to come to the conclusion, if possible, that 

| itwas my duty, as aSenator of the United States, 

gated to us in the message, and those commands | finding the country in war, to “ fight it out,” as 

which he was pleased to deliver at the opening of | we say in the common and popular phrase of the 
times, to a just and honorable peace! I could very 


this session to his faithful and humble servitors in i 

both branches of the American Congress, admon- |i easily concede that to be my duty if I found my 
ishing us that we would be considered as giving | country engaged in a just war—in a war necessary 
“ aid and comfort” to his enemy—not ours !—-his— ij even to protect that fancied honor of whieh you 
if one word should be said unfavorable to the mo- | talk so much. T then should have some apology in 
tives which have brought the royal will to the con- the judgment of my country, in the determination 
clusion that he would precipitate this Republic into | of my conscience, and in that appeal which you 
a war with Mexico! I trust his Majesty, in con- | and T, and all of us must soon be required to make 
sideration of our faithful services in augmenting the | before a tribunal, where this vaunted honor of the 
forces of the Republic agreeably to the commands | Republic, I fear me, will gain but little credit as a 
i defence to any act we may perform here in the 


induced to relax a little when he comes to execute i Senate of the United States. 


pointed the intentions of our fathers, and the hopes 


inten j TSi i myself! “I dóremember, Mr. P 
of all the friends of written constitutions? When |! reititnaber, Mr. nt— 


that law of treason upon one at least so humbleas || But when Tam asked to say whether I will pros- 
sident—you will i ectite a wat, I’canndt answer that question, yea or 


President—your recollection of” hay, until L have determined whether that was a 


z 
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necessary war; and Icannot determine whether it | 
was necessary until I know how it was that my | 
country was involved in it. And it is to that par- 
ticular point, Mr. President—without reading 
documents, but referring to a few facts which I 
understand not to be denied on either side of this 
chamber—that I wish to direct the attention of the 
American Senate, and so far as may be, that ofany 
of the noble and honest-hearted constituents whom 
I represent here. I know, Mr. President, the re- 
sponsibility which, I assume in undertaking to de- 
termine that the President of the United States has 
done great wrong to the country, whose honor and 
whose interest he was required to protect. I know 
the denunciations which await every one who shall 
dare to put himself in opposition to that high power 
—that idol god—which the people of this country 
have made to themselves and called a President. 

But it is my very humility which makes me 
bold. I know, sir, that he who was told in former 
times how to govern a turbulent people, was ad- 
vised to cutoff the tallest heads. Mine will escape! į 
Still, holding a seat here, Mr. President, and find- ; 
ing it written in the Constitution of my country 
that I had the power to grant to the President at 
his bidding, or not, as I pleased, men and money, I 
did conceive that it became my duty to ascertain 
whether the President’s request was a reasonable 
one—whether the President wanted these men and 
this money for a proper and laudable purpose or 
not; and with these old-fashioned ideas—quite as 
unpopular I fear with some on thisgide of the Cham? 
beras we find them to be on the other—I set my- 
self to this painful investigation. 1 found riot quite 
enough along with me to have saved the unrighte- | 
ous city of old. , 

There were not five of us, but only three! And 
when these votes were called, and I was compel- 
led to separate myself from almost all around me, I 
could have cried, as did the man of Uz in his afflic- 
tion in the elder time—“ What time my friends 
wax warm they vanish, when it is hot they are con- | 
sumed out of their places!” __ 

Icould not leave the position in which it had 
pleased the State of Ohio to place me, and I return- 
ed again and again to the original and primary and | 
important inquiry—how is it that my country is 
involved in this war? I looked to the President’s 
account of it, and he tells me it was a war for the | 
defence of the territory of the United States. I 
found it written in that message, Mr. President, 
that this war was not sought nor forced upon 

_ Mexico by the people of the United States. I shall 
make no question of history or the truth of history 
with my master, the commander-in-chief, upon 
that particular proposition. On the contrary, I | 
could verify every word that he thus utters. 
I know that the people of the United States neither 
sought nor forced Mexico into this war, arid yet I | 
know that the President of the United States, with | 
the command of your standing army, did seek that 
war, and that ke forced war upon Mexico. ~ I am 
not about to afflict the Senate with a detail of testi- 
mony on that point. I will simply state facts which | 
few I trust will be found to deny. | 

One ofthe facts, Mr. President, is this: That in 
the year of grace 1836 the battle of San Jacinto 
was fought. Does anybod 
here will doubt that fact. The result of that battle 
was, that a certain district of country, calling itself 
Texas, declared itself a free and independent 
republic. I hope the Senate will pardon me for 
uttering athought or two which strike me just now 
while | see the Senator from Texas, the leader of 
the men who achieved that victory, before me. I 
wish to say a word or two about the great glory, 
the historical renown, that is to come to the people 
of the United States by the victories which we 
shall obtain over the arms and forces of the repub- 
lic of Mexico. I suppose, Mr. President, like all 
other boys, in my early youth, when I had an op- 
portunity of looking ata book called history, those 
which spoke of bloody battles and desolating wars 
were most likely to attract my attention, and with | 
very limited means of ascertaining that portion of 
the history of the human race, it nevertheless has 
impressed itself very vividly upon my mind that 
there have been great wars, and, as the old maxim 
has it, “ many brave men, before Agamemnon.” 

_Sir, the world’s annals show very many fero- 
cious sieges, and battles, and onslaughts, before | 
San Jacinto, Palo Alto, or Monterey. Generals of | 


Sir, |) 


! Texas conquered a Mexican army of about 3,500 | 


i that their blood flowed in defence of. 


“x 


bloody renown have frightened the nations before 

the revolt of Texas, or our invasion of Mexico; and 

I suppose we Americans might properly claim some 
share in this martial reputation, since it. was won 
by our own kindred, men: clearly descended from 
Noah, the great ‘ propositus” of our family, with 
whom we all claim a very endearing relationship. 

But I confess I have been somewhat. surprised of 
late that men, read in the history of man, who 

knew that war has been his trade for six thousand 

years, (prompted I imagine by those ‘noble in- 
stincts” spoken of by the Senator from Michigan,) 

who knew that the first man born of woman wasa 

hero of the first magnitude, that he met his shep- 

herd brother in deadly conflict, and most heroical- 

ly beat out his brains with a chib—I say, sir, lam 

somewhat puzzled when I hear those who knew | 
all these things well, nevertheless shouting pans 

of glory to the American name for the few deeds of į 
death which our noble little army in Mexico have 

as yet been able to achieve. 

But, sir, let me recur again to the battle of San 
Jacinto. The Senator from Texas, [General Hovs- | 
ron,] now in his seat, commanded there. His 
army consisted of about seven hundred and fifty 
men. These were collected from all parts of the 
United States, and from the population of Texas, 
then numbering about ten thousand souls. With 
this army, undisciplined, badly armed, and indif- 
ferently furnished in all respects, the Senator from 


men, took their commander, Santa Ana, then Pres- 
ident of Mexico, prisoner, with the whole of his 
forces. Texas declared her independence, and 
alone maintained it against the power of Mexico 
for seven years, and since that time has been a 
State under the shicld of our protection. It is 


against this same*Mexico that twenty millions of |; 


Anglo-Saxon Americans send forth their armies. 
The great North American Republic buckles on, 


i of her territory, comes to the United States, sinks.. 


her national character into the less. elevated but . 
more. secure position of one of the United States of., 
America. The revolt of Texas, her successful 4 
| with Mexico, and the consequent.loss'of a. valua- 
i ble provinee,. all inured to the ultimate benefit of. 
| our Government and our country. While: Mexico. 
was weakened and humbled, we in the same pro:,s 
| portion were strengthened and elevated—all this, 
| was done against the wish, the interest, and the 
i earnest remonstrance of Mexico. x i 
Every one can feel, if he will examine himself for 
a moment, what must have been the mingled emo- 
; tions of pride, humiliation, and bitter indignation, . 
which raged in the bosoms. of the Mexican: peo; 
| ple, when they. saw one of their fairest provinces ; 
: torn from them by a revolution, moved by a foreign `< 
, people; and that province, by our act and our con- ; 
_ sent, annexed to the already enormous expanse of 
_ our territory. It is idle, Mr. President, tọ suppose 
, that the Mexican people would not feel as deeply 
: for the dismemberment and disgrace of their coun- 
i try as you would for the dismemberment of this 
! Union of ours. Sir, there is not a race, nor tribe, 
i nor people on the earth, who have an, organized, , 
| social, or political existence, who have clung with | 
| more obstinate affection to every inch of soil. they 
i could call their own, then this very, Spanish, this ., 
| Mexican, this Indian race, in that country. So. 
strong and deep is this sentiment in the heart. of 
that half savage, half civilized race, that.it has be- 
come not merely an opinion, a principle, but with., 
them an ynreasoning fanaticism. So radically deep 
and strong has this idea rooted itself into the Mexi- 
‘ can mind, that I learn recently it has been made a 
: part of the new fundamental law, that not an inch of | 
Mexican soil shall ever be alienated to a foreign 
Power; that her territory shall remain entire as long 
as her Republic endures, that, if one of her limbs 
be forcibly severed from her, death shall ensue, 
: unless that limb shall be reunited to the parent 


her armor, and her mighty bosom heaves with the 


“guadia certaminis,” as she marches under her |; 


eagle banners to encounter a foe, who ten years ago |. 
was whipped by an army of seven hundred and | 
fifty undisciplined militia, and bereft of a territory |i 
larger than the Empire of France, which her con- |: 
queror held in her despite for seven years, and then 
quietly transferred her territory and power to you. 
Sir, if the joint armies of the United States and 


Texas are to acquire renown by vanquishing Mexi- 


| co, what honors are too great to be denied to Texas 


for her victory over this Mexico ten years ago? If, 

by vanquishing such a foe, you are to win renown 

in war, what laurels should you not wreath around 

the brows of those who fought at San Jacinto, es- 

pecially when history tells of the killed and wound- 

ed in the latter fight, she records that just three 

were killed in mortal combat, whilst two died of | 
their wounds ** when the battle was done!!!”? Oh, | 
Mr. President, does it indced become this great | 
Republic to cherish the heroic wish to measure 

arms with the long since conquered, distracted, 

anarchic, and miserable Mexico? 


Mr. President, I trust we shall abandon the idea, tj 


the heathen, barbarian notion, that our true na- 
tional glory is to be won, or retained, by military 


|| prowess or skill, in the art of destroying life. And, 


deny that? No one || whilst I cannot but lament, for the permanent and 


lasting renown of my country, that she should 
command the. service of her children in what I 
must consider wanton, unprovoked, unnecessary, 
and therefore, unjust. war, I can yield to the brave 
soldier, whose trade is war, and whose duty is 
obedience, the highest meed of praise for his cour- i 
age, his enterprise, and perpetual endurance of 
the fatigues and horrors of war. I know the gal- | 
lant men who.are. engaged in fighting your battles 
possess personal bravery, equal to any troops, 1M | 
any land, anywhere engaged in the business of 
war. I do not believe we are less capable in the 
art of destruction than others, or Jess willing, on į 
the slightest pretext, to unsheath the sword, and | 
consider “revenge a virtue.” Lcould wish, also, 
that your brave soldiers, whilst they bleed and die 
on the battle-field, might have, (what in this war 


| is impossible) the consolation to feel.and know, | 


a great right, į 
that their lives were a meet sacrifice to an exalted 
principle. . 
Bat, sir, 
Texas, 


trunk. With such a people, not like you, as you 
fondly, and I fear vainly boast yourselves, a highly 
civilized, reasoning, and philosophical race, buta, 

eople who, upon the fierce barbarism of the old age, 

ave ingrafted the holy sentiments of patriotism of 
li alater birth; with just such a people, the pride of 
|, independence and the love of country combine. to. 
inflame and sublimate patriotic attachment into a` 
feeling dearer than life, stronger than death. 

What were the sentiments of such a people to- 

| wards us when they learned that.at the battle of. 
‘San Jacinto there were only seventy-five men of 
their own country, out of the seven hundred and. 
fifty who conquered them on that day; and that 
every man of that conquering army, who fought. 
that battle and dismembered their republic of one 
fourth part of its territory, had but recently gone 
there from this country, was fed by our people, 
and armed and equipped in the United States to do 
that very deed. 7 f 

I do not say that Mexico had aright to make 
| war upon us, because our citizens chose to seek , 
their fortunes in the fields of Texas. Idonotsay 
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| she had a right to treat you as a belligerant power, 
| because you permitted your citizens to march in 
battalions and regiments from your shores, for the 
| avowed purpose of insurrectionary warin Texas; 
but I was notalone at the time in expressing my 
| astonishment, that all this did not work an open 
i rupture between the two republics at that time. 
| Weall remember your proclamations of neutrality: 
| we know that in defiance of these, your citizens 
armed themselves and engaged in the Texan re-- 
volt; and it is true that without such aid Texas: 
would this day have been, as she then was, an. 
integral portion of the Mexican Republic.. Sir,; 
Mexicans knew this then; they knew it, when, 
seven years afier, you coolly took this. province 
under your protection and made it your own, Do. 
you wonder, therefore, after all this, that when. 
Texas did thus forcibly. pass away from them and 
come to us, that prejudice amounting to hate, re- 
sentment implacable as revenge towards us, should 
seize and possess and madden the entire popula- 
tion of a country thus weakened, humbled, con- 


|; demned ? 


J return to our relations with Mexico. | 
T have shown, having won her indepen- į 
dence, and torn from Mexico about one-fourth part i 


| >My. President, how would the fire of indignation, 
‘have burned in every bosom here, if the Govern- 
ment of Canada, with the connivance of the Crown 
| of England, had permitted its people to arm. them- 
| selyes, or it might be, had allowed its regiments of 
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trained mercenary troops stationed there to invade” 
New York, and excite her to revolt, telling them 
thatthe Crown of England was the natural and 

aternal ruler of any people desiring to be free and 
fappy-—that your Government was weak, factious, 
oppressive-—that man withered under its balefal 
influence—that your stars and stripes were only 
emblems of degradation, and symbols of faction— 
that England’s lion, rampant on his field of gold, 
was the appropriate emblem of power, and symbol 
of national glory—and they succeeded in alienating 
the weak or wicked of your people from you— |) 
should we not then have waged an exterminating |; 
war upon England, in every quarter of the globe | 
where her people were to be found? 

If, sir, I say, old mother England had sent her 
children forward to you with such a purpose and 
message as that, and had severed the. State of New 
York from you, and then, for some difficulty about | 
the boundary along between it and Pennsylvania | 
and New Jersey, running up some little tide-creck || 
here, and going off alittle degree or two there, 
should have said: ‘ We have a dispute about this 
boundary; we have some forty thousand regular 
troops planted upon the boundary, and I wish you 
to understand that Iam very strong—that I have 
not only thirty millions of people upon the soil of 
Great Britain that own my sovereign sway, but 
away upon the other side of the globe, right under 
you, there the Lion of England commands the 
obedience of a hundred and twenty millions more. 
It becomes you, strageling Democrats, here in this 
new world, to be a little careful how you treat me. 
You are not Celts exactly—nor are you quite 
Anglo-Saxons; but you are a degenerate, an alien, 
a sort of bastard race. Ihave taken your New 
York; I will have your Massachusetts.” And all 
this is submitted to the American Senate, and we 
are- gravely discussing what ought to be done. 
Would we be likely to ratify a treaty between New 
York and the Crown of England, permitting New 
York to become a part of the colonial possessions 
of England ? 

Ishould like to hear my colleague (Mr. Ain] 
speak to such a question as that. I should like to 
hear the voice of this Democracy that you talk 
about, called upon to utter its tones on a question 
like that... 1f he who last year was so pained lest 
an American citizen away—God knows where— 
in some latitude beyond the Rocky Mountains— 
should be obedient to British law—if he whose 
patriotic and republican apprehension was so pain- | 
fully excited lese the right of habeas corpus and trial 
by jury, which every Englishman carries with him 
in his pocket wherever he goes, should be made to | 
bear upon an American citizen—were called upon | 
to speak upon such a proposition as that which I 
have supposed, I should certainly like to hear how 
he would treat it. Yet, the question being revers- 
ed, that is precisely the condition in which Mexi- 
co stood towards you after San Jacinto was fought, 
and on the day Texas was annexed. 


ji 


| 


| as weak and trivial things, whose complaints you | 


| us, you were still inexorable. During this time, 


the minister resident. at your court—and it isa | 
pretty respectable court, Mr. President—we have | 
something of a King—not for life itis true, buta 
quadrennial sort of a monarch, who does very 
mich as he pleases—the minister resident at that 
court of yours stated at the time that this revolted 
province of Texas was claimed by Mexico, and 
that if you received it as one of the sovereign 
States of this Union, right or wrong, it was im- | 
possible to reason with his people about it—they 
would consider it as an act of hostility. Did you 
consult the national feeling of Mexico then? 

The President has now to deal with a people 
thus humbled, thus irritated. Jt was his duty to 
concede much to Mexico—everything but his coun- 
try’s honor or her rights. Was this done ? Notat! 
all! Mexico and her minister were alike spurned | 


would not hear or heed; and, when she humbly 
implored you not to take this province, declared 
that it might disturb the peace subsisting between 


she was forcing loans from her citizens to pay the 
debt she owed yours, fulfilling her treaties with 
you by painful exactions from her own people. 
She begged of you to let Texas alone. If she were 
independent, let her enjoy her independence. If 
free, let her revel in her new-born liberty, in de- 
fiance of Mexico, as she alleged she would and 
could. Your stern reply was, no; we will, at your 
expense, strengthen our own arm, by uniting to 


by our own citizens; we will take Texas; we will | 
. 7 . . | 

throw the shieldof our Constitution over her rights, | 
and the sword of our power shall gleam like that: 
at Eden, “turning every way,” to guard her | 
against further attack. 
Her minister, his remonstrance failing, leaves | 
you. He tells you that he cannot remain, because 


ts Government. At last you are informed that 
Mexico will receive a commissioner to treat of this | 
Texan boundary, if you will condescend to negoti- 
ate. Instead of idine a commissioner to treat of 
| that, the then only difficult question between the 
two republics, you send a full minister, and require 
that he shall be received as such. If he could not 
be styled minister plenipotentiary, and so accredit- 
ed, why then we must fight, and not negotiate for 
a boundary. The then Mexican President, the re- 
| presentative of some faction only, was tottering to 
his fall. His minister besought Mr. Slidell not to 


ourselves that which has been severed from you | 


ou had created, by this act, hostile relations with || 


it has not defined and exercised’ its power with the 
sword. It was utterly indifferent to Mexico and 
the world what legislative enactments Texas made. 
She extended her revolutionary government and 
her revolutionary dominion not one inch beyond 
the extent to which she had carried the power of 
Texas in opposition to the power of Mexico. 

It is therefore a mere question of fact; and how 
will it be pretended that that country, lying be- 
tween thé Nueces and the Del Norte, to which 
your army was ordered, and of which it took pos- 
‘session, was subject to Texan law and not Mexi~ 
can law? What did your general find there? 
What did he write home? Do you hear of any 
trial by jury on the east bank of the Rio Grande— 
of Anglo-Saxons making cotton there with their 
negroes? No; you hear of Mexicans residing 
peacefully there, but fleeing from their cotton-fields 
at the approach of your army—no slaves; for it 
had been a decree of the Mexican Government, 
years ago, that no slaves should exist there. If 
there were a Texas population on the east bank of 
the Rio Grande, why did not General Taylor hear 
something of those Texans hailing the advent of 
the American army, coming to protect them from 
the ravages of the Mexicans, and the more mur- 
derous onslaught of the neighboring savages? 

Do you hear anything of that? No! On the 
contrary, the population fed at the approach of 
your army. In God’s name, T wish to know if it 
has come to this, that when an American army 
goes to protect American citizens on American ter- 
ritory, they flee frém it, as if from the most bar- 
barous enemy? Yet such is the ridiculous as- 
sumption of those who pretend that, on the east 
bank of the Rio Grande, where your arms took 
possession, there were Texas population, Texas 
power, Texas laws, and American (United States) 
power and law! No, Mr. President; when I see 
that stated in an executive document, written by 
the finger of a President of the United States; and 
when you read in those documents, with which 
your tables groan, the veracious account of that 
noble old General Taylor, of his reception in that 
country, and of those’ men—to use the language 
of one of his officers—fleeing before the invaders; 
when you compare these two documents together, 
is it not a biting sarcasm upon the sincerity of pub- 
lic men—a bitter satire upon the gravity ofall public 
affairs ? 

Can it be, Mr. President, that the honest, gen- 
erous, Christian people of the United States will » 


press his reception then. He was told that the ex- 
cited feelings of the Mexican people were such that 
he must delay for atime. To this petition what 
answer is returned? You shall receive me now; 
you shall receive me as minister and not as com- ' 
missioner; you shall receive me as though the most | 
pacific relations existed between the two countries. 

Thus, and not otherwise, shall it be. Such was the ! 
haughty, imperious tone of Mr. Slidell, and he | 
acted up only to the spirit of his instructions. Let | 


Your people did go to Texas. [ rernember it 
well. They went to Texas to fight for their rights. 
They could not fight for them in their own coun- 
try. Well, they fought for their rights. They |: 
conquered them! They conquered a peace! They | 
were your citizens—not Mexicans. They were | 
recent emigrants to that country. They went there | 
for the very purpose of seizing on that country, | 
and making it a free and independent republic, | 
with the view, as some of them said, of bringing it 
into the American confederacy in due time. Is this | 
poor Celtic brother of yours in Mexico—is the 
Mexican man sunk so low that he cannot hear 
what fills the mouth and car of rumor all over this || 
country? He knows that this was the settled pur- | 
pose of some of your people. He knows that your 
avarice had fixed its eagle glance on these rich | 
acres in Mexico, and that your proud power count- | 
ed the number that could be brought against you, 
and that your avarice and your power together | 
marched on to the subjugation of the third or 
fourth part of the Republic of Mexico, and took it 
from her. We knew this, and knowing it, what | 
should. have been the feeling and sentiment in the 
mind of the President of the United States towards | 
such a people—a people, at least in their own, 
opinion, so deeply injured by us as were these 
Mexicans? i 

The Republic of Texas comes under the Gov- }| 
ernment of the United States, and it happens that !! 


Í 


| 


i 
į 
| 


| resented themselves in our public documents as 


any one peruse the correspondence I have referred 
to, and he will see that I have truly represented its į 
spirit, be its letter what it may. This is done! 
under the instructions of a cabinet here, who rep- 


sighing, panting for peace; as desiring, above all | 
things, to treat these distracted, contemned Mexi- 
cans in such a way, that not the shadow of a com- 
plaint against us shall be seen, From this corre- 
spondence it is perfectly clear, that if Mr. Slidell 
had been sent in the less ostentatious character of 
“ commissioner,” to treat of the Texas boundary, | 
that treaties and not bullets would have adjusted 
the question. But this was not agreeable to the 
lofty conceptions of the President. He preferred 
a vigorous wat to the tame process of peaceful ad- 
justment. He now throws down the pen of the 
diplomat, and grasps the sword of the warrior. 
Your army, with brave old “ Rough and Ready’? : 
at its head, is ordered to pass the Nueces, and ad- ; 
vance to the east bank of the Rio Grande. There, 
sir, between these two rivers lies that slip of ter- 
ritory, that chaparral thicket, interspersed with | 
Mexican haciendas, out of which this wasteful, 
desolating war arose. Was this territory beyond | 
the river Nueces, in the State of Texas? 

Now I have said that I would not state any dis- 
putable fact, It is known to every man who has 
looked into this subject, that a revolutionary gov- 
ernment can claim no jurisdiction anywhere when 


give countenance to this egregious, palpable mis- 
representation of fact—this bold falsification of his- 
tory? Shall it be written down in your-public an- 
nals, when the world, looking on, and you your- 
selves, know that Mexico, and not Texas, possess- 
ed.this territory to which your armies marched ? 
As Mexico had never been dispossessed by Texan 
power, neither Texas nor your Government had 
any more claim to it than you now have to Cali- 
fornia, that other possession of Mexico over which 
your all-grasping avarice has already extended its 
i remorseless dominion. 

Mr. President, there is absent to-day a Senator 
from the other side of the House, whose presence 
would afford me, as it always does, but particu- 
larly on this occasion, a most singular gratifica- 
tion. I allude to the Senator from Missouri who 
sits furthest from me, [Mr. Bentoy.] I remem- 
ber, Mr. President, he arose in this body and per- 
formed a great act of justice to himself an1 to his 
country—of justice to mankind, for all men are in- 
terested in the truths of history—when he declared 
it to be his purpose, for the sake of the truth of 
history, to set right some gentlemen on the other 
side of the Fouse in respect to the territory of Or- 
egon, which then threatened to disturb the peace of 
this republic with the kingdom of Great Britain. I 
wish it had pleased him to have performed the 
same good offices on this occasion. 

I wish it had been so, if he could have found it 
consonant with his duty to his country, that now, 
while engaged with an enemy whom we have no 
reason to fear as being ever able to check our pro- 
gress or disturb our internal peace, for the sake of 
justice, as then he did for the sake of justice and the 
terest and peace of those two countries, Eng- 
land and America, he had come forward to settle 
the truth of history in respect to the territorial 
boundary of Texas, which our President said was 
the Rio Bravo—the “Rio del Norte,” as it is 
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sometimes called. I express this wish for no pur- 
pose of taunting the Senator from Missouri, or 
leading him to believe that I would draw his name | 
into the discussion for any other than the most | 
sacred purposes which can animate the human | 
bosom—that of having truth established; for I re- | 
ally believe that that is true which the Senator | 
from Michigan stated yesterday, that the worst 
said in the Senate is, that much might be said on 
both sides! I cannot view it in that way. Much | 
may be said, much talk may be had on both sides 
on any question; but that this is a disputable mat- | 
ter, about which a man could apply his mind for 
an hour, and still be in doubt, is to me an inscru- 
table mystery. ; 

I wish to invoke the authority of the Senator 
from Missouri. When about to receive Texas in |} 
the Union, he offered a resolution to this effect: 


«That the incorporation of the Jeft bank of the Rio del 
Norte (Rio Grande) into the American Union, by virtue o 
a treaty with Texas, comprehending, as tie said incorpora- 
tion would do, a part of the Mexican departments of New | 
Mexico, Chihuabua, Coahuila, and Tamaulipas, WOULD | 
BE AN ACT OF DIRECT AGGRESSION ON MEXICO, | 
for alt the consequences of which the United States would 
stand responsible’? 


I beg, Mr. President, to add to this another au- 
thority which { am sure will not be contradicted 
by any calling themselves Democrats. In the sum- 
mer of 1844, Mr. Silas Wright, in an elaborate ad- 
dress delivered at Watertown, New York, said: 


“ There is another subject on which I feel bound to speak 
aword—I allude to the proposition te annex Texas to the 
territory of this republic. I felt it my duty to vote as Ben- 
ator, and did vote, against the ratification of the treaty for 
the annexation. I believed that the treaty. from the bound- 
aries that must be implied from it, if Mexico would not £ 
treat with us, embraced a country to which Tegas had no 
eluim—over which she had never usserted jurisdiction, and 
which she had no right to cede, On this point I should give 
a brief explanation. 

“The treaty ceded Texas by name, without an effort to 
describe a boundary. The Congress of Texas had passed an 
act declaring, by metes and bounds, what was Texas within 
their power and jurisdiction. It appeared to me, then, if 
Mexico should tell us, ‘We don’t know you—we have no 
treaty to make with you’—and we were left to take postes- 
sion by force, we must take ihe country as Texas had ceded 
it to us—cnd in doing thit, or forfeiting our own honor, we 
must do injustice to Mewico, ani take a large portion of New 
Mexico, the people ‘of which have never been under the juris- 
diction of Texas; this, to me, was an insurmountable barrier— 
I could not place the country in that position.” 

How did your officers consider this question? 
While in camp opposite to Matamoros, being then | 
on the left bank of the Rio Grande, between the 
latter river and the Nueces, a most respectable 
officer thus writes to his friend in New York: 

« Camp OPPOSITE Matamoros, April 19, 1846. 

« Our situation here is an extraordinary one. Right in || 
the enemy’s country, uctuaily occupying their corn and cotton 
fieids, the people of the soil leaving their homes, and we, with |; 
a small handful of men, marching, with colors flying and ; 
drums beating, right under the guns of one of their principal |; 
cities; displaying the star-spangled banner, as if in defiancey ji 

| 
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under their very nose; and they with an army twice our 

size at least, sit quietly down, and make not the least resist- | 
ance, not the first effort to drive the invaders off. ‘There is | 
no parallel to it’? ! 

Sir, did this officer consider himself in Texas? | 
Were they our own Texan citizens, who, in the | 
language of the letter, ‘¢ did not make the first effort | 
to drive the invaders off.” If it had been Texas | 
there, would that State consider it invasion, or her | 
people fly from your standard? “ The people of the 
soil leaving their homes !’? Who were those “people 
of the soil??? Sir, they were Mexicans, never con- 
quered by Texas, and never subject to her laws, | 
and, therefore, never transferred, by annexation, | 
to your ‘dominion; and, therefore, lastly, your 
army, by order of the President, without the con- 
sent or advice of Congress, made war on Mexico, 
by invading her territory, in April, 1846. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri was | 
right. «The incorporation of the left bank of the 
Rio Grande into the American Union” was “an 
act of direct aggression on Mexico,” as his resolu- 
tion most truthfully alleged. We, or at least the | 
President, has attempted to incorporate the lef 
bank of the Rio del Norte, or the Rio Grande, into 
the Union, and the consequence, the legitimate con- 
sequence, war, has come upon us. The President, 
in his message, asserts the boundary of Texas to |i 
be the Rio Grande. The Senator from Missouri |; 
asserts the left bank of that river to be Mexican |; 
territory. Sir, it is not for me, who stand here an li 
humble man, who pretend not to be one of those i 
Pharisees who know all the law and obey it, but |; 
who, like the poor Publican, would stand afar off |! 


| action seems to declare, how happened it that, when 


| all who traded there, and paid these duties into the |; 
| Mexican treasury! Sir, is it credible that this State |! 


| Texan territory. Sir, the history of this country | 


‘all that an amiable national pride, however mis 


i connected with this subject, and my deductions, 


! who shall show me my error, Q 
| this question of fact, show me how I err, and gladly |} 


|i the Nueces and the Rio Grande when General į! 
| Taylor’s army was ordered there; show me that at |} 


and smite my breast, and say, God be merciful 
to me, a poor Whig,—when the anointed High 
Priests in the Temple of Democracy differ on a 


point of fact, itis not for me to decide between them. | 


Is it for me to say that the Senator from Missouri | 
was ignorant and the President omniscient? Is it | 
for me to say that the President-was right and the 
Senator from Missouri wrong? If it were true that 
Texan laws had been, since 1836, as the President’s: 


General Taylor went to Point Isabel, the people 
set fire to their houses and fled the place? And 
how did it happen that there was a custom-house 
there, there, in Texas, as you now allege? A Mexi- 
can custom-house in Texas, where, ever since 1836, 
and for one whole year. after the State of Texas į 
became yours, a Mexican officer collected taxes of 


of Texas allowed Mexican laws and Mexican power i 
to exist within her borders for seven years after her 


independegce? I should think a people so prompt 
to fight for their rights, might have burned some | 
powder for the expulsion of Mexican usurpers from | 


is fuli of anomalies and contradictions. Whata | 
patriotic, harmonious people! When Taylor comes | 
to protect them, they fire their dwellings and fly! | 
When you come in peace, bristling in arms for 

protection only, your eagle spreading its wings to 
shield from harm all American citizens, what then 
happens? Why, according to your own account, ! 
these Anglo-Saxon republicans are so terrified at | 
the sight of their country’s flag, that they abandon 
their homes, and retreat before your army, as if 
some nomad tribe had wandered thither to enslave 
their families and plunder their estates! 

All this mass of undeniable fact, known even to |; 
the careless reader of the public prints, is so utterly |: 
at war with the studiously contrived statements in | 
your cabinet documents, that I do not wonder at 


placed here, has prevented hitherto a thorough and | 
fearless investigation of their truth. Nor, sir, tt 
would I probe this feculent mass of misrepresenta- 
tion, had I not been compelled to it, in defence of 
votes which [ was obliged to record here within the | 
last ten days. Sir, with my opinions as to facts | 
| 
f 
unavoidable from them, I should have been un- 
worthy the high-souled State I represent, had I į 
voted men and money to prosecute further a war 
commenced, as it now appears, in aggression, and 
carried on by repetition only of the original wrong. 
Am I mistaken in this? If] am, I shall hold him |} 
the dearest friend I can own in any relation of life 
If I am wrong in|! 


will I retrace my steps; satisfy me that my country || 


; any reasonable measure of public liberty, 


| the army. 


was in peaceful and rightful possession between 
ji 
Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma blood was shed || 
on American soil in American possession, and then || 
for the defence of that possession, I will voteaway li 
the last dollar that power can wring from the peo- | 
ple, and send every man able to bear a musket to ij 
the ranks of war. But until I shall be thus con- į; 
vinced, duty to myself, to truth, to conscience, to |; 
public justice, requires that I persist in every law- |; 
ful opposition to this war. i 

While the American President can command the `i 
army, thank Heaven I can command the purse. |! 
While the President, under the penalty of death, » 
can command your officers to proceed, I can teil į; 
them to come back, or the President can supply 
them as he may. He shall have no funds from |; 
me in the prosecution of a war which I cannot ap- | 
prove. That I conceive to be the duty of a Sena- a 
tor. Iam not mistaken in that. If it be my duty |i 
to grant whatever the President demands, for what |: 
am I here? Have I no will upon the subject? Is: 
it not placed at my discretion, understanding, judg- ` 
ment? Have an American Senate and House of. 


! Representatives nothing to do but obey the bid- | 
Í ding of the President, as the army he commands - ) 1 
governments, if, at the end of the war, you retire 


is compelled to obey under penalty of death? No! ; 
The Representatives of the sovereign people and 
sovereign States were never elected for such pur- 
poses as that. 

Have Senators reflected on the great power 
which the command of armies in war confers upon 


: fice? 
il propagated amongst men, of a nation taxing’ its 


| general. 


any one, but especially on him who is at once the 
civil and military~chief of the Government? It is 
very well that we should look back-to see how the 
friends of popular rights regarded this subject in 
former times. Prior to the Revolution of 1688 in : 
England, all grants of money by Parliament were 
€ Specific appropriations before that pe- 
riod were unknown. The King could; out of the 
general revenues, appropriate. any or all of them 
to any war or other object, as best suited his own 
unrestrained wishes. Hence, in the last struggle 
with the first Charles, the Parliament insisted that. 
he should yield up the command of the army raised 
to quell the Irish rebellion to such person as: Par- 
liament should choose. ‘The men of that day saw 
that, with the unrestricted control-of revenue, and 
the power to name the commander of the army, 
the King was master of the liberties of the people, 
Wherefore Charles, after he had yielded up al- 
most every other kingly prerogative, was (in order 
to secure Parliament and the people against mili- 


| tary rule) required to give up the command of the 


forces. {t was his refusal to do this that brought 
his head to the block. “ Give up the command of 
the army !”? was the last imperative demand of the 
foes of arbitrary power then. What was the re- 
ply of that unhappy representative of the doomed 
race of the Stuarts? “ Not for an hour, by God !” 
was the stern answer. Wentworth had always 
advised his royal master never to yield up the 
right to command the army; such, too, was the 
counsel of the Queen, whose notions of kingly 
power were all fashioned after the most despotic 
models, ‘This power over the army by our Con- 
stitution is conceded to our King. Give him money 
at his will, as we are told we must, and you have 
set up in this republic just such a tyrant as him 
against whom the friends of English liberty were 
compelled to wage war. It was a hard necessity, 
but still it was demanded as the only security for 
uch 
men as Holt and Somers, had not yet taught the 
people of England the secret of controlling arbi- 
trary power by specific appropriations of moneys 


i and withholding these when the King proclaimed 


his intention to use the grant for any purpose not 
approved by the Commons—the true representa- 
tives of popular-rights in England. 

‘When in 1688 this doctrine of specific appropria- 
tions became a part of the British constitution, the 
King could safely be trusted with the control of. 
If war is made there by the Crown, 
and the Commons do not approve of it, refusal to 
grant supplies is the easy remedy—one, too, which 
renders it impossible for a King of England to 


| carry forward any war which may be displeasing 


to the English people. Yes, sir, in England, 
since 1688, it has not been in the power of a Brit- 
ish sovereign to do that which, in your boasted 


| republic, an American President, under what you 


call Democracy, has done—make war without con- 
sent of the legislative power. In England, sup- 
plies are at once refused if Parliament does not 
approve the objects of the war. Here, we are told, 
we must not look to the objects of the war, being 
in the war, made by the President, we must help 
him to fight it out, should it even please him to 
carry it to the utter extermination of the Mexican 
race, Sir, I believe it must proceed to this shock- 
ing extreme, if you are by war to ‘conquer a 


: peace.” Here, then,is your condition. The Presi- 


dent involves you in war without your consent. 
Being in such a war, it is demanded asa duty, that 
we grant men and money to carry iton. The Presi- 
dent tells us he shall prosecute this war till Mexi- 
o pays us, or agrees to pay us, all its expenses. ° 
I am not willing to scourge Mexico thus; and the 
only means left me is to say to the commander-in~ 
chief, “Call home your army—I will feed and 
clothe it no longer—you have whipped Mexico in 
three pitched battles—this is revenge enough—this 
is punishment enough. ”? : 

‘he President has said he does not expect to 
hold Mexican territory by conquest. Why then 
conauer it? Why waste thousands of lives, and 
millions of money, fortifying towns and creating 


from the graves of your soldiers, and the desolated: 


! country of your foes, only to get money from 


Mexico for the expense of all your toil and sacri- 
Who ever heard, since Christianity was 


’ 
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slaughter. H 
were worth while to dò- so, we have, I dare say, | 
satisfied the world that we can fight. What now! | 
Why, the mothers of America are asked to send | 
another of their sons to blow out the brains of | 
Mexicans, because they refuse to pay the price of |, 
the first who fell ‘there, fighting for glory! And į 
what if the second fall too? The Executive, the | 
parental reply is, “we shall have him paid for; we ji 
shall get fullindemnity!” Sir, I have no patience | 
with this flagitious notion of fighting forindemnity, | 
and this under the equally absurd and hypocritical | 
pretence of securing an honorable peace. An hon- 

orable peace! If you have accomplished the ob- 

jeqs of ‘the war, (if, indeed, you had an object 

which you dare to avow,) cease to fight, and you 

will have peace,..Conquer your insane love of 
false glory; and you will ‘conquer a peace.”? Sir, 

if your commander-in-chief will not do this, I will 

endeavor to compel him, and as I find no other 
means, I shall refase supplies—without the money 
of the people, he cannot go farther. He asks me 
for that money; I wish him to bring your armies 
home, to-cease shedding blood for money; if he 
refuses, I will refuse supplies, and then Lkuow be 
must, he will cease his further sale of the lives of 
my countrymen. May we not, ought we not now 
to do this? I can hear no reason why we should 
not, except this, it is said that we are in war, 
wrongfully it may be, but, being in, the President | 
is responsible, and we must give him the means 

he requires! Fle responsible! Sir, we, we are 

responsible, if, having power to stay this plague, 

we refuse to do so. When it shall be so—when 

the American Senate and the American House of 


Representatives. can stoop from their high posi- | 


tion, and yield a dumb compliance with the be- 
hests of a President, who is for the time being 
commander of your army; when they will open 
the treasury with one hand, and the veins of 
all. the soldiers in the land with the other, merely 
because the President commands, then, sir, it mat- 
ters little how soon some Cromwell shall come into 
this Hall and say, “the Lord hath no further need 
of -you here.” When we fail to do the work 
‘swhereunto we were sent,” we shall be, we ought 
to be removed, and give place to others who wil. 
The fate of the barren fig-trec will be ours-—Christ 
cursed it and it withered. 

Mr. President, I dismiss this branch of the sub- 
ject, and beg the indulgence of the Senate to some 
reflections on the particular bill now under consid- 
eration.” J voted for a bill somewhat like the pre- 
sent at the last session—-our army was then in the 
neighborhood of our line. [then hoped that the 
President did sincerely desire a peace. Our army | 
had not then penetrated far into Mexico, and f did | 
hope, that with the two millions then proposed, | 
we might get peacey and avoid the slaughter, the 
shame, the crime, of an agyressive, anprovoked 
war,  Batnow you have overrun haifof Mexico— 
you have exasperated and irritated her people— 

* you claim indemnity for all expenses incurred in 
doing this mischief, and boldly ask her to give up 
New Mexico and California; and, as a bribe to her 
patriotism, seizing on her property, you offer three | 
millions to pay the soldiers she has called out to | 
repel your invasion, on condition that she will give | 
up to you at least one-third of her whole territory. |! 
‘This is the modest, I should say, the monstrous 
proposition now before us, as explained by the 
chairman of the Committee on foreign Relations, 
[Mr. Sevier,} who reported the bill. ` i cannot} 
now give my assent to this. 

But, sir, f do not believe you will succeed. I) 
ami not informed of your prospects of success with 
this measure of peace. The chairman of the Com- 
mittee-on Foreign Relations tells us that he has 
every reason to believe that peace can be obtained | 
if we grant-this appropriation. What reason have | 
you, Mr. Chairman, for that opinion? “ Facts | 


| 


[a 3 f ARAR, 
ilin his hand, and the hoarse clarion of war in his 


i 
| 
i 


which it would be improper to name here—facts 
which I know, but which you are not permitted to | 
know, have satisfied the committee, that peace 
may bë purchased, if you will bat grant these three | 
millions of dollars.” Now, Mr. President, I wish 
to know if Lam required to act upon such opinions 
of the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, formed upon facts which he refuses to dis- 
close to me? No! I must know the facts before I 
can form my judgment. But Iam to take it for 
granted that there must be some prospect of an end 
to this dreadful war—for it is a dreadful war, be- 
ing, as I believe in my conscience it is, an unjust 
war. Is it possible that for three millions you can 
purchase a peace with Mexico? How? By the | 
purchase of California? Mr. President, I know | 
not what facts the chairman of the Committee on | 
Foreign Affairs may have had access to. I know 
not what secret agents have been whispering into | 
the ears of the authorities of Mexico; but of one | 
thing Iam certain, that by a cession of California 
and New Mexico, you never can purchase a peace 
with her. 

You may wrest provinces from Mexico by war; 
you may hold them by the right of the strongest; 
you may rob her; but a treaty of peace to that 
effect with the people of Mexico, legitimately and 
freely made, you never will have! I thank God that 
itis so, as well for the sake of the Mexican people 
as ourselves; for unlike the Senator from Alabama, 
{Mr. Bacsy,] Ido not value the life of a citizen 
of the United States above the lives of an hundred 
thousand Mexican women and children—a rather 
cold sort of philanthropy in my judgment. For the | 
sake of Mexico, then, as well as our own country, 
I rejoice that it is an impossibility, that you can 
obtain by treaty from her those territories, under 
the existing state of things. 

lam somewhat at a loss to know on what plan | 
of operations gentlemen having charge of this war | 
intend to proceed. We hear much said of the ter- 
| ror of your arms. The affrighted Mexican, it is | 
| said, when you shall have drenched his country in 
| blood, will sue for peace, and thus you will indeed 
“conquer peace.” This is the heroic and savage 
tone in which we have heretofore been lectured by 
' our friends on the other side of the Chamker, es- 
| pecially by the Senator from Michigan, [Mr. Cass.] 
| But suddenly the chairman of the Committee on 
| Porcign Relations comes to us with the smooth 
| phrase of diplomacy, made potent by the gentle 
| suasion of gold. Phe chairman of the Committee | 
ion Military Affairs calls for thirty millions of 
| money and ten thousand regular troops; these, we | 
i 
| 


} are assured, shall “conquer peace,” if the obsti- 
nate Celt refuses to treat till we shall whip him in 
another field of blood. What a delightful scene 
in the nineteenth century of the Christian era! 
What an interesting sight to sce these two repre- | 
| sentatives of war and peace moving in grand pro- 
! cession through the halls of the Montezumas! The 
f Senator from Michigan, [Mr. Cass,] red with the 
| blood of recent slaughter, the gory spear of Achilles 


| mouth, blowing a blast ‘so loud and deep” that 
the sleeping echoes of the lofty Cordilleras start 
from their caverns and return the sound, till every 
ear from Panama to Santa Fé is deafened with the 
roar. By his side, with modest mien and down- 
cast look,” comes the Senator from Arkansas, 
(Myr. Sevrer,] covered from head to foot with a 
gorgeous robe, glittering and embossed with three 
millions of shining gold, putting to shame “the 
wealth of Ormus or of Ind.” The olive of Minerva 
graces his brow; in his right hand is the delicate 
rebeck, from which are breathed in Lydian meas- 
ure notes “ that tell of naught but love and peace.” 
I fear very much you will scarcely be able to ex- 
plain to the simple, savage mind of the half-civil- 

ized Mexicans, the puzzling dualism of this scene, | 
at once gorgeous and grotesque. Sir, I scarcely į 
understand the meaning of all this myself. If we | 
are to vindicate our rights by battles—in bloody | 
fields of war—let us do it. If that is not the plan, | 
why, then, let us call back our armies into our own | 
territory, and propose a treaty with Mexico, based | 
upon the proposition that money is better for her 

and land is better for us. Thus we can treat 

Mexico like an equal, and do honor to ourselves. 

But what is it you ask? You have taken from 

Mexico one-fourth of her territory, and you now 


| 


which I cannot disclose to you—correspondence 


propose to run a line comprehending about another 


| to Heaven ?’’ 
| pour daylight into her dark places, to aid her infant 
| Strength to conquer freedom, and reap the fruit of 


i 


third, and for what? I ask, Mr. President, for 
what? What has Mexico got from you, for part- 
ing with two-thirds of her domain?. She has given 
you ample redress for every injury of which you 
have complained. She has submitted to the award 
of your commissioners, and up to the time of the’ 
rupture with Texas, faithfully paid it. And for 
all that she has lost, (not through or by you, but 
which loss has been your gain,) what requital do 
we, her strong, rich, robust neighbor, make? Do 
we send our missionaries there ** to point the way 
Or do we send the schoolmasters to 


the independence herself alone had won? No, no, 
none of this do we. But we send regiments, storm 
towns, and our colonels prate of liberty in the 
midst of the solitudes their ravages have made. 
They proclaim the empty forms of social compact 
to a people bleeding and maimed with wounds re- 
ceived in defending their hearthstones against the 
invasion of these very men who shoot them down, 
and then exhort them to be free. Your chaplains 
of the navy throw aside the New Testament and 
seize a bill of rights. The Rev. Don Walter Col- 
ton, I see, abandons the Sermon on the Mount and 
betakes himself to Blackstone and Kent, and is 
elected a justice of the peace! He takes military 
possession of some town in California, and instead 
of teaching the plan of the atonement and the way 
of salvation to the poor ignorant Celt, he presents 
Colt’s pistol to his ear, and calls on him to take | 
“ trial by jury and habeas corpus,” or nine bullets 
in his head. Oh, Mr, President, are you not the | 
lights of the earth, if not its salt? Yon, you are 


| indeed opening the eyes of the blind in Mexico 


with a most emphatic and exoteric power. Sir, 
if all this were not a sad, mournfal truth, it would 
be the very ‘ne plus ultra” of the ridiculous. 

But, sir, let us see what, as the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations explains it, we are 
to get by the combined processes of conquest and 
treaty. 

What is the territory, Mr. President, which you 
propose to wrest from Mexico? It is consecrated 
to the heart of the Mexican by many a well-fought 
battle with his old Castilian master,’ His Bunker 
Hills, and Saratogas, and Yorktowns, are there ! 
The Mexican can say, “ There I bled for liberty ! 
and shall I surrender that consecrated home of my 
affections to the Anglo-Saxon invaders? What do 
they want with it? They have Texas already. 


! They have possessed themselves of the tertitory 


between the Nueces and the Rio Grande. What 
else do they want? To what shall I point my chil- 
dren as memorials of that independence which I 
bequeath to them when those battle-fields shall 
have passed from my possession?” 

Sir, had one come and demanded Bunker Hill 
of the people of Massachusetts, had England’s 
Lion ever showed himself there, is there a man 
over thirteen and under ninety who would not 
have been ready to meet him? Is there a river on 
this continent that.would not have run red with 
blood? Is there a field but would have been piled 
high with the unburied bones of slaughtered Ameri- 
cans before these consecrated batile-fields of liberty 
should have been wrested from us? But this same 
American goes into a sister republic and says to 


; poor, weak Mexico, “ Give up your territory, you 


are unworthy to possess it; I have got one-half 
already, and all I ask of you 1s to give up the 
other!” England might as well, in the circum- 
stances I have described, have come and demanded 
of us, “Give up the Atlantic slope—give up this 
trifling territory from the Alleghany Mountains to 
the sea; it is only from Maine to St. Mary’s—only 
about one-third of your republic, and the least in- 
teresting portion of it.” What would be the re- 
sponse? They would say, we must give this up 
to John Bull. Why? ‘He wants room.” The 
Senator from Michigan says he must have this. 
Why, my worthy Christian brother, on what prin- 
ciple of justice? “I want room!”’ 

Sir, look at this pretence of want of room. With 


| twenty millions of people, you have about one 


thousand millions of acres of land, inviting settle- 


‘ment by every conceivable argument, bringing 


them down to a quarter of a dollar an acre, and 
allowing every man to squat where he pleases. 
But the Senator from Michigan says we will be 
two hundred millions in a few years, and we want 
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room. IfI were a Mexican I-would tell you, 
« Have you not room in your own country to bury 
your dead men? If. you come into mine, we will- 
greet. you with bloody hands, and welcome you to 
hospitable graves.” 

Why, says the chairman of this Committee on 
Foreign Relations, it is the most reasonable thing 
in the world! We ought to have the Bay of San 
Francisco. Why? Because it is the best harbor 
on the Pacific! It has been my fortune, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have practised a good deal in criminal courts 
in the course of my life, but I never yet heard a 
thief, arraigned for stealing a horse, plead that it 
was the best horse that he could find in the coun- 
try! We want California. What for? Why, says 
the Senator from Michigan, we will have it; and the 

‘Senator from South Carolina, with a very mistaken 
view, I think, of policy, says you can’t keep our 
people from going there. I don’t desire to prevent 
them. Let them go and seek their happiness in | 
whatever country or clime it pleases them. 

ANT ask of them is, not to require this Govern- 
ment to protect them with that banner consecrated 
to war waged for principles—eternal, enduring 
truth. Sir, itis not meet that our old flag should 
throw its protecting folds over expeditions for lucre | 
or forland. But you still say you want room for 
your people. ‘This has been the plea of every rob- 
ber chief from Nimrod to the present hour. Idare 
say when Tamerlane descended from his throne 
built of seventy thousand human skulls, and march- 
ed his ferocious battalions to further slaughter, I 
dare say he said, ““l want room.” Bajazet was 
another gentleman of kindred tastes and wants 
with us Anglo Saxons—he ‘wanted room.” Alex- | 
ander, too, the mighty ‘“ Macedonian madman,”’ 
when he wandered with his Greeks to the plains 
of India, and fought a bloody battle on the very 
ground where recently England and the Sikhs en- | 
gaged in strife for “room,” was, no doubt, in quest 
of some California there. Many a Monterey had 
he to storm to get “room.” Sir, he made quite as 
much of that sort of history as. you ever will. Mr. 
President, do you remember the last chapter in ı 
that history?’ lt is soon read. Oh, I wish we | 
could but understand its moral. Ammon’s son, | 
(so was Alexander named,) after all his victories, | 
died drunk in Babylon! The vast empire he con- | 
quered to ‘get room,” became the prey of the 
Generals he had trained; it was disparted, torn to | 
pieces, and so ended. Sir, there is a very signifi- 
cant appendix; itis this: The descendants of the | 
Greeks, of Alexander’s Greeks, are now governed | 
by a descendant of Attila! Mr. President, while | 
we are fighting for room, let us ponder deeply this | 

appendix. I was somewhat amazed the other day | 
to hear the Senator from Michigan declare, that |i 
Europe had quite forgotten us, till these battles |! 

waked them up. I suppose the Senator feels grate- || 
ful to the President for ‘(waking up” Europe. 

Does the President, who is, I hope, read in civic as 
well as military lore, remember the saying of one | 

who had pondered upon history long; long, too, | 
upon man, his nature and true destiny. Montes- | 
quieu did not think highly of this way of ‘waking || 

up. “ Happy,” says he, ‘*is that nation whose į 

annals are tiresome.’ | 
The Senator from Michigan has a different view | 
ofthis. He thinks thata nation is not distinguish- | 

t 

f 

i 


ed until it is distinguished in war.. He fears that | 
the slumbering faculties of Europe have not been | 
able to ascertain that there are twenty millions of |) 
Anglo Saxons here, making railroads and. canals, 
and speeding all the arts of peace to the utmost | 
accomplishment of the most refined civilization! 
They do not knowit! And whatis the wonderful |; 
expedient which this Democratic method of making 
history would adopt, in order to make us known? 
Storming cities, desolating peaceful, happy homes; 
shooting men—ay, sir, such is war—and shooting 
women too. 

Sir, I have read, in some account of your battle 
of Monterey, of a lovely Mexican girl, who, with 
the benevolence of an angel in her bosom, and the 
robust courage of a hero in her heart, was busily 
engaged, during the bloody conflict—amid the 
crash of falling houses, the groans of the dying, 
and the wild shriek of battle —in carrying water to 
slake the burning thirst of the wounded of either 
host, While bending over a wounded American 
soldier, a cannon ball struck her, and blew her to 
atoms! Sir, I do not charge my. brave, generous- 


if 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| so weak or wicked as to offer this idle apology for 


| this gentleman Terminus. 


i . . . 
have seen the end of him and his empire. 


| can and imperial Rome believed. It was, as they | 


: Under the eagles of Rome, he was carried from ; 
| his home on the Tiber to the farthest East, on the | 


Í tice had become ‘a destiny.” The despised Gaul | 


hearted countrymen, who fought that fight, with 
this. No, no. We who send them—we who 
know that scenes like this, which might send tears ; 
of sorrow. “down Pluto’s iron cheek,” are the 
invariable, inevitable attendants..on war—we are 
accountable for this; and this—this is the way we 
are to be made known to Europe. This—this is 
to be the undying renown of free, republican Ame- | 
rica: “ She has stormed a city, killed many-of its 
inhabitants of both sexes—she has room!”? Soit 
will read. Sir, if this were our only history, thea 
may God of his mercy grant that. its volume may. 
speedily come toa close. J 

Why is it, sir, that we of the. United . States, a 
people of yesterday, compared with the older 
nations of the world, should be waging war for 
territory, for “room?” Look at your country, 
extending from the Alleghany Mountains to. the 
Pacific Ocean, capable itself of sustaining in com- 
fort a larger population than. will be in the whole 
Union for one hundred years to.come. Over this 
vast expanse of territory your population is now 
so sparse, that I believe we provided at the last | 
session a regiment of mounted men to guard the 
mail, from the frontier of Missouri to the mouth | 
of the Columbia; and yet you persist in the ridicu- , 
lous assertion, ‘I want room.” One would im- | 
agine, from the frequent reiteration of thecomplaint, |! 
that you had a bursting, teeming population, whose : 
energy was paralyzed, whose enterprise was | 
crushed, for want of space. Why should we be 


ravaging a neighboring republic! 
on no one, at home or abroad. 
Do we not know, Mr. President, that it is a law, 
never to he repealed, that falsehood shall be short | 
lived? Was it not ordaincd of old, that truth only 
shall abide forever? Whatever we may say to- | 
day, or whatever we may write in our books, the | 
stern tribunal of history will review it all, detect | 
falsehood, and bring us to judgment before that į 
posterity which shall bless or curse us, as we may | 
act now, wisely or otherwise. We may hide in 
the grave (which awaits us all) in vain; we may j 
hope there, like the foolish bird that hides its head | 
in the sand, in the vain belief that its body is not | 
seen; yet even there, this preposterous excuse of || 
want of “room”? shall be laid bare, and the quick- || 
coming future will decide that it was a hypocritical 
pretence, under which we sought to conceal the : 
avarice which prompted us to covet and to seize, ;/ 
by force, that which was not ours. l 
Mr. President, this uneasy.désire to augment our | 
territory has depraved the moral sense, and blighted | 
the otherwise keen sagacity of our people. What | 
has been the fate of all nations, who have acted | 
upon the idea that they must advance? Our young 
orators cherish this notion with a fervid, but fatally | 
mistaken zeal. They call it by the mysterious name į 
of “destiny.” “Our destiny,” they say, is on- 
ward; and hence they argue, with ready sophistry, | 
the propriety of seizing upon any territory and any | 
people that may lie in the way of our “ fated” ad- | 
vance. Recently, these progressives have grown 
classical; some assiduous student of antiquities has 
helped them to a patron saint. They have wan- | 
dered back into the desolated Pantheon, and there, | 
amongst the Polytheistic relics of that “pale mother į 
of dead empires,” they have found a god whom 
these Romans, centuries gone by, baptized ‘*Ter- | 
minus.”” 
Sir, I have heard much and read somewhat of | 
Alexander, of whom I |i 
ave spoken, was a devotee of this divinity. We | 
It was : 
said to be an attribute of this god, that he must | 


It will impose 


ee 


| Far from it. 


always advance, and never recede. So both republi- | 


said, their destiny. And for a while it did seem jj 
to be even so. Roman Terminas did advance. | 


one hand, and to the far West, amongst the then |; 
barbarous tribes of western Europe, on the other. |! 
But at length the time came when retributive jus- į; 


calls out to the contemned Goth, and Attila, with 
his Huns, answers. back the battle-shout to both. j, 
The “blue-eyed nations of the North,” in succes- it 
sion, or united, pour forth their countless hosts of |) 
warriors upon Rome and Rome’s always-advan- || 
cing god Terminus. And now the battle-axe of |i 


| bow down before him. 


the barbarian strikes .down..the conquering eagle : 
of Rome... Terminus at last recedes, slowly, at first, 
but finally he is driven to Rome, and. from Rome; 
to Byzantium... Whoever would know the further 
fate of this Roman deity, so. recently taken under 
the patronage of American Democracy, may find, 
ample gratification of his curiosity in the-Inminous. 
pages of Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall.’? Such will. 
find that Rome thought as you now think, thatit 
was her destiny to conquer provinces.and nations,. 
and no doubt she sometimes said as you say, ‘1 
will conquer. a peace.’ . And where ‘now. is: she,- 
the Mistress of. the World? The. spider weaves. 
his web in her palaces, the owl sings ‘his wateh- 
song in her towers#. Teutonic power:now lords it 
over the. servile. remnarft, the-miserable memento: 
of old and once omnipotent. Rome.. Sad, very Sady 
are the lessons which time has written for us... 
Through and in them all I see nothing but the jn- 
flexible execution of that old law, which ordains, 
aseternal, that cardinal rule, ‘* Thou shalt not covet. . 
thy neighbor’s goods, nor anything which is. his,” 
Since I have lately heard so much about the dis- 
memberment of Mexico, I have looked -back, to, 
see how, in the course of events which some cail 
‘© Providence,” it has fared with other nations who 
engaged in this work of dismemberment. [see that 
in the latter half of the eighteenth century, three 
powerful nations—Russia, Austria, and Prussia—. 
united in the dismemberment of Poland.. They 
said, too, as you say, “it is our destiny.’ The 
“wanted room.” Doubtless each of these-thought, 
with his share of Poland, his. power.was too strong 
ever to fear invasion, or even insult.. One had his 
California, another his New Mexico, and. the third 
his Vera Cruz., Did they remain untouched. and 
incapable of harm ?. Alas! no; far, very far, from 
it. Retributive justice must. fulfil its destiny. too. 
A very few years pass off, and we hear ofa new 
man, a Corsican lieutenant, the self-named “ arm- 
ed soldier of democracy’’—Napoleon. Fle rava- 
ges Austria, covers her land with blood, drives tne. 


‘| northern Cesar from his capital, and sleeps in his 


palace. Austria may now remember how her power 
trampled upon Poland, Did she not pay dear, very 
dear, for her California ? 5 

But has Prussia no atonement to make? You 
see this same Napoleon, the blind instrument of 
Providence, at work there. The thunders of his . 
cannon at Jena proclaim the work: of retribution 
tor Poland’s wrongs; and. the successors of the. 
Great Frederick, the drill-sergeant of Europe, -are 
secn flying across the. sandy plain that surrounds 
their capital, right.glad. if, they may. escape cap- 
tivity or death. But how fares it with the Auto- 
crat of Russia? Is he secure in his share of the 
spoils of Poland? No, Suddenly we see, sir, 
six hundred thousand armed men. marching to 
Moscow. Does his Vera Cruz- proteet him now ? 
Blood, slaughter, desolation spread. . 
abroad over the land, and finally the conflagration 
of the old commercial metropolis of Russia closes 
the retribution: she must pay for her share in.the 
dismemberment of her weak and impotent: neigh- 
bor. Mr. President, a mind more prone to look 
for the judgments of Heaven, in the doings of 
men, than mine, cannot fail in this to see the Prov- 
idence of God. When Moscow burned, it scemed 


las if the earth was lighted up that the nations 


might behold the scene. As that mighty sea of 


| fire gathered and heaved, and rolled upwards, and 


yet higher, till its fames licked the stars, and fired 
the whole heavens, it did seem as though the God 
of the nations was writing, in characters of flame, 
on the front of his throne, that doom that shall fall 
upon the strong nation, who tramples in scorn 
upon the weak. And what fortune awaits him, 
the appointed executor of this werk, when it was. 
all done? He, toc, conceived the notion that-his 
destiny pointed onward to universal; dominion. 
France was too smali— Europe, he thought, should 
But as soon as this idea 
took possession of his soul, he too becomes pow- 
erless. His Terminus must recede too, Right 
there, while he witnessed. the humiliation, and > 
doubtless meditated the subjugation of Russia, he 
who holds the winds in his fist, gathered the snows 
of the North, and. blew. them.upon his six hundred 
thousand men—they fled—they froze—they per- 
ished. And now the mighty Napoleon, who had 
resolved gn universal dominion, he too is summon- 
ed to answer for the violation of that ancient law, 


- 


: is now an exile-at Elba, and now finally a prisoner 
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&Phow shalt not ‘covet anything which is thy 
neighbors.”? How is the mighty fallen! He, be- 
neath whose proud’ footstep Europe trembled, he 


owthe rock of St. Helena, and there, on a barren 
island, in an unfrequented sea, in the crater of an 
extinguished volcano, there is the death-bed of the 
mighty conqueror. All his ennexations have come 
to that! His last hour is now come, and he, the 
man of destiny; he who had. rocked the world as 
with the throes of an earthquake, is now power- | 
less, still—even as the beggar, so he died. On the 
wings: of a tempest, that raged with unwonted | 
fury, up to the throne of the only power that con- 
trolled him while he lived, went the fiery soul of | 
that wonderful warrior, another witness to the ex- 
istence of that eternal decree, that they who do not | 
rule in righteousness, shall perish from the earth. 
He has found “room” at last. And France, she 
tooihas found “room.” Her ‘eagles’? now no 
longer scream along the banks of the Danube, the | 
Po, and the Borysthenes. They have returned 
home-to their old eyry, between the Alps, the 
Rhine, and the Pyrenees; so shall it be with yours. 
You may carry them to the loftiest peaks of the 
Cordilleras, they may wave with insolent triumph 
in the Halls of the Montezumas, the armed men 
of Mexico may quail before them, but the weak- 
est hand in Mexico, uplifted in prayer to the God 
of Justice, may call down against you a Power, 
in the presence of which the iron hearts of your 
warriors shall be turned into ashes. 
Mr. President, if the history of our race has 
established any truth, it is but a confirmation of 
what is written, “ The way of the transgressor is 
hård.” Inordinate ambition, wantoning In power, 
and spurning the humble maxims of justice, has, 
ever has, and ever shall, end in ruin, Strength 
cannot always trample upon weakness—the hum- || 
ble shall be exalted—the bowed down will at length 
he lifted up. itis by faith in the law of strict jus- 
tice, and the practice of ils precepts, that nations | 
aione can be saved, All the annals of the human 
race, sacred and profane, are written over with 
this great truth, in characters of living light. It is 
my, fear, my fixed belief, that in this invasion, this || 
war with Mexico, we have forgotten this vital | 
truth. Why is that we have been drawn into this 
whirlpool of war? How clear and strong was the | 
light that shone upon the path of duty a year 
ago! The last disturbing question with England || 
was settled—our power extended its peaceful sway | 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific; from the Allegha- || 
nies we looked out upon Europe, and from the |j! 
tops of the Stony Mountains we could descry the |! 
shores of Asia; a rich commerce with all the na- || 
tions of Europe poured wealth and abundance into |! 
our lap on the Adantic side, while an unoccupied |; 
commerce of three hundred millions of Asiatics |, 
waited on the Pacific for our enterprise to come jį 
and possess it. One hundred millions of dollars || 
will be wasted in this fruitless war. Had this 
money of the people been expended in making a 
railroad from your northern lakes to the Pacific, as 
one of your citizens has begged of you in vain, |! 
you would have made a highway for the world ji 
between Asia and Europe. Your Capitol then |! 
would be within thirty or forty days travel of 
any and: every point on the map of the civilized ; 
world, Through this great artery of trade you | 
would have carried through the heart of your own 
country, the teas of China, and the spices of India, | 
to the markets of England and France. Why, 
why, Mr. President, did we abandon the enter- |} 
prises of peace, and betake ourselves to the bar- | 
barous achieyments of war? Why did we “ for- 
sake this fair and fertile field to batten on that |] 
moor.” : : 
But, Mr. President, if further acquisition of terri- 
tory is to be the result either of conquest or treaty, || 
then I scarcely know which should be preferred, | 
eternal war with Mexico, or the hazards of inter- ji 
nal commotion at home, which last I fear may come | 
if another province is to be added to our territory. || 
There is one topic connected with this subject || 
whichT tremble when I approach, and yet I can- || 
not forbear to notice it. it meets you in every ;; 
step you take, it threatens you which way soever || 
you go in the prosecution of this war. J allude 
to the question of slavery. Oppositton to its further 
extension, it must be obvious to every one, is a | 
deeply-rooted determination with men of all par-! 


i 


Eoi : : 
| ties in what wé call the non-slaveholding States. 


| mere right, had they no wish to exert it. I believe 


| the first step in the consummation of this diaboli- 
cal purpose would be, to light up the fires of inter- 


| plain again is here the path, I may add the only 


' us abandon all idea of acquiring further territory, 


New York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, three of the | 
most powerful, bave already sent their legislative 
instructions here—so it will be, I doubt not, in all 
the rest. It is vain now to speculate.about the 
reasons for this. Gentlemen of the South may call 
it prejudice, passion, hypocrisy, fanaticism. F 
shall not dispute with them now on that point. 
The great fact that it is so, and not otherwise, is 
what it concerns us to know. ‘You nor I cannot 
alter or change this opinion if we would. These 
people only say, we will not, cannot consent that 
you shall carry slavery where it does not already 
exist. They do not seek to disturb you in that 
institution, as it exists in your States. Enjoy it if 
you will, and as you will. This is their language, | 
this their determination. How is it in the South? 
Can it be expected that they should expend in 
common, their blood and their treasure, in the ac- 
quisition of immense territory, and then willingly 
forego the right to carry thither their slaves, and 
inhabit the conquered country if they please to do 
so? Sir, I know the feelings and opinions of the 
South too well to calculate on this. Nay, I believe 
they would even contend to any extremity for the 


(and I confess I tremble when the conviction presses 
upon me) that there is equal obstinacy on both 
sides of this fearful question. If, then, we persist 
in war, which, if it terminate in anything short of | 
a mere wanton waste of blood as well'as money, 
must end (as this bili proposes) in the acquisition 
of territory, to which at once this controversy must 
attach—this bill would seem to be nothing less 
than a bill to produce internal commotion. Should 
we prosecute this war another moment, or expend | 
one dollar in the pdrchase or conquest of a single | 
acre of Mexican land, the North and the South are 
brought into collision on a point where neither will 
yield. Who can forsee or foretell the result! Who 
so bold or reckless as to look such a conflict in the 
face unmoved! Ido not envy the heart of him. who 
can realize the possibility of such a conflict with- 
out emotions too painful to be endured. Why 
then shall we, the representatives of the sovereign 
States of this Union—the chosen guardians of this 
confederated Republic, why should we precipitate 
this fearful struggle, by continuing a war, the re- 
sults of which must be to force us at once upon it? 
Sir, righdy considered, this is treason, treason to 
the Union, treason to the dearest interests, the |! 
loftiest aspirations, the most cherished hopes of 
our constituents. tis a crime to risk the possibility || 
of such a contest. Itis a crime of such infernal ii 
hue, that every other in the catalogue of iniquity, | 
when compared with it, whitens into virtue. Oh, | 
Mr. President, it does seem to me, if Hell itself 
could yawn and vomit up the fiends that inhabit 
its penal abodes, commissioned to disturb the har- 
mony of this world, and dash the fairest prospect 
of happiness that ever allured the hopes of men, 


nal war, and plunge the sister States of this Union 
nto the bottomless gulf of civil strife. We stand 
this day on the crumbling brink of that gulf—we 
see its bloody eddies wheeling and boiling before 
us—shall we not pause before it be too late? How 


way of duty, of prudence, of true patriotism. Let 


and by consequence cease at once to prosecute this 
war. Let us call home our armies, and bring them 
at once within our own acknowledged limits, | 
Show Mexico that you are sincere when you say | 
you desire nothing by conquest. She has learned 

that she cannot encounter you in war, and if she} 
had not, she is too weak to disturb you here. 

Tender her peace, and my life on it, she will then 
accept it. Bui whether she shall or not, you will 

have peace without her consent. It is your inva- |) 
sion that has made war, your fetreat will restore |; 
peace. Let us then close forever the approaches |: 
of internal feud, and so return to the ancient con- 
cord and the old ways of national prosperity and 
permanent glory. Let us here, in this temple con- 
secrated tothe Union, perform a solemn lustration; |! 
let us wash Mexican blood from our hands, and on 
these altars, in the presence of that image of the |! 
Father of his Country that looks down upon us, 
swear to preserve honorable peace with all the 
world, and eternal brotherhood with each other. |i 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 
SPEECH OF MR. HOUSTON, 


OF TEXAS, 
In rue SENATE or rue Unirep STATES, 
February 19, 1847, 

On the Bill making an appropriation of three 
millions of dollars to bring to a conclusion the 
war with Mexico. : 
Mr. HOUSTON said, from the course this de- 

bate had taken, the object of this bill was in dan- 
ger of being forgotten. Its merits appear to have 
been pretty much overlooked, for no position had 
particularly been taken in favor of its passage, or 
in opposition to it; gentlemen having discussed a 
variety of topics, having no immediate connexion 
with it. As, therefore, gentlemen had gone into 
so wide a discussion, it would impose on him the 
duty of noticing matters somewhat irrelevant to 
the question pending before the Senate. 

Honorable gentlemen, in discussing this subject, 
had adverted to various circumstances which seem 
to claim no very intimate connexion with it; and 
some which involve not only the interests but the 
integrity of the territory of the State which he in 
part represented. But previous to entering into an 
investigation of that subject, it might not be im- 
proper to advert to that portion of their discussions 
which had relation to the expulsion of the printer 
to Congress. 

He had not thought proper, nor, indeed, had the 
opportunity presented itself, to offer the views he 
entertained on that subject while it was before the 
Senate, however deeply he was impressed with its 
importance, as connected with the liberties and the 
well-being of our citizens, The Senate, in ils wis- 


| dom, may have acted correctly, but his opinions 


were so much at variance with the policy of the 
course pursued, that he would adduce some rea- 


|| sons why he was inclined to believe that an error 


might have been committed. 

If they were to regard the privileges of this body 
as sacred, and to hold that the members were not 
subject to the ordinary influence of public opinion, 
and if they were to enjoy the exclusive right to 


| restrict in others privileges indulged in by mem- 


bers of this body, it would seem to him that they 
were assuming a power that did not belong to 
them, and that was nowhere given either by the 
Constitution or the laws of the country. 

This thing of “privilege” had never been defined 
by any law of Congress. So far, then, as the rights 
of individuals and the rights of members of this 
body were determined, it was simply by reference 
to precedents—and precedents derived from Eng- 


| lish laws and English decisions. If he apprehend- 
| ed aright the nature of the privileges conceded to 


members of such bodies, it was that which secured 


| to them at all times the power of discharging their 


duty. They were not liable to civil process so as 
to prevent their attendance in this body. ‘They 
were not to be held accountable for arry vote they 
might give in this body on any subject. But he 
could not conceive that the Constitution ever de- 
signed to throw around any member of this Gov- 
ernment a mantle to protect him against the ex- 
pression of his own or the influence of public 
opinion. The judicature of the country was the 
proper resort for redress for libel. But if this 
vague and undefined privilege was to rest on their 
own opinion and their own decision, they became 
not only accuser, but judge, jury, and everything 
that was necessary for the infliction of punishment. 
In this case they had assumed all this power to be 
in themselves, while in fact they had no general 
power or right to inflict any punishment on an in- 
dividual. Had it not occurred to Senators, too, that 
it was a dangerous exercise of power to punish an 
individual for an offence which was not defined by 
law? If they had a person bearing to them the 
relation of contractor, and the Senate have excluded 


: him from their Chamber and the privileges he pos- 
, sessed as such contractor, they must have some 
; reason for so doing. And what was it? Was itthat 


slanderous words had been published of the Sen- 
ate, and words abusive of its character and dignity? 
or was it that, having the power, they had exer- 
cived the right of excluding their printer without 
an investigation into the merits of the accusation ? 
Certainly no investigation had taken place on 
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this occasion, nor any examination into the facts. 
If they had thus the right to exclude, they had 
the right to punish by other means than expulsion. 
If the printer to this body had acted inconsistent 
with his character and relations to that body, it 
would have been very easy to have referred the 
matter to a committee, by whom he could have 
been heard-in his defence and witnesses. ex- | 
amined. . 

Mr. BUTLER rose and asked permission to say 
that he distinctly submitted a proposition to refer 
the matter to a committee, but it was declined by 
Mr. Ritchie’s friends. x 

Mr. HOUSTON. Such a proposition was not 
ected upon. No such resolution was passed. 

Mr. BUTLER admitted that it was not passed, 
but it was offered; and Mr. Ritchie said in his 
paper he would not have gone before such a com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Then it was what he had 
said—a condemnation without trial. . Mr. Ritchie 
was condemned without a hearing, and for what? 
For publishing an article, signed * VinpicaTor,”’ 
alleging certain things against the Senate. Well, 
this body was amenable to public opinion as well as 
an individual of society. They bad no exemption 
from public opinion. They were amenable to it. 
Though termed the “Supreme Legislature” by the 
advacates of this power, they possessed not the right 
which they had assumed to exercise. The rights 
of the citizen are well ascertained and defined, and 
their privileges are well understood; and whenever 
this body shall define its privileges, the citizen will 
have some guide to direct him. But though this 
exclusion neither affected Mr. Ritchie in his purse 
nor in his person, it was an indignity—a chastise- 
ment—and it must be viewed as an encroachment |} 
on the freedom of the press. He was not an ad- || 
vocate for the licentiousness of the press; but he 
would rather see it increased, if possible, than see 
this body assume a right. which did not belong to || 
it. Such an exercise of power, such an assump- 
tion of right, was dangerous. But there was no || 
danger to be apprehended from the licentiousness | 
of the press. There was a conflict among editors | 
which would lead to the detection and exposure of 
falsehood. Their warfare differed from an as- || 
sumption of power by the Senate, when it was 
directed against an individual. If the object of the 
Senate was to redress a grievance, it had signally | 
failed. It would not check the licentiousness of: 
the press; and though one man might be the vic 
tim here, yet public opinion would vindicate and || 
sustain him abroad. The punishment of the Sen- | 
ate might fall on a man who had rendered himself | 
obnoxious as a party man; but a man who has | 
been an advocate of principles which he believes | 
to be right for the last half century, will not be | 
induced, by all the terrors of the machinery of this 
Senate, to abandon those principles. They have | 
grown with his growth and strengthencd with his | 
sirength, and will remain unchanged in his decli- | 
ning yeais. Such an individual would be sustained | 
by the people; for, however proud they might be i 
of their representatives on this floor, they were | 

i 
| 
j 
| 
E 


equally proud of the liberties of the citizen. What- 
ever trenches on the rights of the citizen, will never || 
be sanctioned and approved by an intelligent peo- |j 
ple, no matter by whom attempted. 

In the course of the remarks which have been | 
indulged in on this floor, Texas has been alluded | 
to—not only its original settlement, but its progress 
and various mutations up to the present moment 
It was true that her history had been one of pecu- 
liar interest and of peculiar enterprise and peculiar 
vicissitudes; for though she may have enjoyed her 
sunny days, gloom and darkness have rested upon 
her, and calamities have impeded her progress. It 
had been said that the citizens of Texas had gone 
to that country to assail others’ rights. They went 
there on the invitation of the Mexican Govern- 
ment, to live under a constitution recognised by 
the world as free and republican—a constitution || 
assimilated to the one under which they had had :; 
the happiness to live. They went not as vaga- |!| 
bonds. They went not to despoil Mexico of her | 
territory, or to rob any portion of mankind of their f 

i 


| 
| 


rights. They went under a grant made to Moses | 
Austin in the year 1821, which was confirmed to 
Stephen F. Austin, his son. Three hundred fami- 
lies went under grants made by Mexico; for it was | 
then the policy of the Mexican Government to: 


j a wilderness. 


į offered homes and a free Government; and these 


| impress that would never be effaced while human 


i abroad in the earth, or their influence be felt in 


colonize Texas by American citizens. No less | 
than seven grants were-made, some to inhabitants 
of Great Britain, and some to citizens of the United | 
States.. They were invited there, and for what 

purpose? Was it to receive a gracious boon, and 
tó make no requital? Was it to wrest from Mex- 
ico her domain, and live regardless of law and con- 
stitution? No. They went to settle and populate 
A wilderness surrounded only by 
ordinary influences and inconveniences? Not so. 
The Indians had so pressed on the settlements of 
Mexico that towns which had been populous, 
towns which had consisted of fifteen or sixteen 
thousand souls, were reduced to mere hamlets. 
The Indians were pressing in on everyside. They 
had no frontier, for every village. was encircled and 
surrounded by savage tribes, from the seaboard to 
the interior. They were pressed upon to such a 
degree, that after the Mexican revolution was well 
over, they were not in a situation to resist the pres- 
sure of the Indians, and became subject to their 
éontrol. Mexico, in this dilemma, aware of the ; 
hardy and enterprising character of the Anglo- | 
American race, made the grants to those colonists, 

and guarantied to them all the rights, privileges, 

and immunities of their constitution. They were 


were the inducements to the North American race 
to occupy the wilderness of Texas. They went 
there. War succeeded war, and the Indian tribes 
were repelled. They reclaimed the wilderness, 
and it became cultivated fields, producing happi- 
ness and prosperity for civilized man. They were 
industrious, moral, and honest. They had sworn 
to support the constitution of 1824, and they sub» 
mitted to every inconvenience that could be re- 
quired of them. In this situation they remained 
until 1833, when, as a State, they desired to obtain }; 
a constitution, and enjoy the rights of representa- 

tion under the constitution of 1824. But when | 
they respectfully petitioned for their rights, and |; 
formed a constitution in conformity with the con- || 


{ 


the confederacy of Mexican States, was made:the 
first. victim. : ae a 

That it might be known what just cause Texas’ « 
had for apprehension, he would read. an. extract.” 
from an historical sketch by a writer of high: re- 
spectability, from which it would appear that, the 
i despot found that it was impossible to ‘succeed-in i 
the overthrow of Zacatecas by valor and chivalry; 
so he determined to destroy her liberties by other 
agencies—by sending to her officers who had been 
in hisarmy. They went to. the capital of Zaca- 
tecas, and insinuated themselves as the friends of 
the rights of that State, and offered to aid themin 
taking up arms; and how they requited. the confi- 
dence of that brave and generous people; this ex 
tract will give a particular narrative: 

“ Zacatecas, where, in some of the darkest periods of the 
revolution, liberty had found a last refuge, again served.as a. 
rallying point for a few faithful votaries now remaining 
among the degenerate Mexicans. An army of 5,000 men; 
composed principally of the militia of the State, were: as- 
seinbled near the city of Zacatecas, prepared to resist, the 
authority of the tyrant. Mexico had drawn its best troops 
from Zacatecas. In the long contest with the mother coun- 
try, no part of Mexico had made equal sacrifices in aid of 
the common eause. The blow which robbed them of that 
liberty which was so dear to them, and which they had so 
well merited by their liberal outpourings of blood and treas 
ure, must have been keenly felt trom whatever hand it may 
have come, and doubly so from the hand of the present 
usurper, who was principally indebted to them for the means 
of success against Bustamente, and consequently for his _ 
elevation to the Presideucy. heir wrongs were therefore 
aggravated hy the sting of ingratitude. Santa Anna well 
knew the character of the people he had to encounter, and 
the spirit which would animate them on the present occa 
sion; he therefore prepared to accomplish by the basést 
treachery what he feared to attempt in a fair contest. Bev- 
eral officers of tie army, pretending to be unwilling to aid 
the President in destroying that constitution which they had 
swort to support, resigned their commissions and repaired 
to Zacatecas, and there affected to join the people in sup- 
porting the authority of the State. They offered their ser- 
vices to command the militia in the approaching contest, 
which were accented; and this devoted hand of 5,000 men 
was placed under their command. Santa Anna was now ap- 
prized of the success of bis stratagem, and advanced witha 
superior foree, while his progress was concealed from the 
Zacatecans by the treacherans officers, until they were sure 


stitution of Mexico, and sent a legate for that pur- | 
pose, he was incarcerated for months, and for 
years their rights were disregarded. In the mean- 
time, the constitution of 1824 was, by the usurper 
Santa Anna, after successive convulsions, subvert- | 


l ed, and a dictatorial government substituted in its || 
ii stead. 


Jn this the people of Texas were quiescent. 
They were submissive—and why? They hoped 
to see the restoration of the constitution of 1824. 
They expected to see the power of the tyrant de- 
stroyed, and that they should again enjoy their 
liberties. They were willing. to endure the incon- 
veniences which arose from the convulsive throes 
of the military despots who succeeded each other, 
even to the last extremity. But that was not suf- 
ficient. They were known to be an enterprising 
people. They had made an impress on Mexico, 
and on her beautiful prairies. They had made an 


intelligence and enterprise were permitted to roam 


those verdant spots of nature. Mexico saw they |! 
were an enterprising people, and that they were i| 
loyal and law-abiding; and the despot determined || 
to subjugate them to his will while they were yet |í 
few in numbers. Not only had he oppressed them, |; 
but he went so far as even to incarcerate their rep- |i 
resentative. Their wrongs were felt, but the peo- || 
ple were still loyal to the constitution, though not |} 
to the tyrannical Government. They did not re- | 
nounce Mexico, but in firm remonstrance, they | 
invoked an indulgence in their rights. The tyrant 

resolved to subjugate them, though no act of rebel- | 
lion had been committed. With a well-appointed 
and numerous army, he resolved on their extermi- 
nation from the earth. There was not one who 
uttered the English accent that he intended should 
remain west of the Sabine, unless it might be one 


| ber were literally ent to pieces 
;| nity to make the least resistar 


rounded and attacked; and thus more than half their num- 
fore they had an opportu- 
a few rallied to arms and 
made a desperate attempt to check the advance of the inva- 


ji ders, but they were driven before them into the city of Za- 


| catecas, where the victors for several days indulged them- 


| selves in excesses too shocking for recital. Foreigners, ag 


į Well as natives, who had taken no part in public affairs, and 
who were quietly pursuing their avocations without inter- . 
meddling in any manner with the political concerns of the 
country, were butehered without ceremony, and their prop- 
erty given up to the pillage of the soldicry, or confixeated to 
the use of the officers. When the tyrant-had sufficiently 
glutted his vengeance, the inhabitants who had escaped the 
sword, submitted unconditionally to his power.” 

This was placed before the eyes of Texas; these 
acts were before the world. But in the year 1833 
—for he would recur to that period when Texas 
was roused to the most vigorous meastites by acts 
of usurpation of the stipendiaries of the Mexican 
Government, and by extortion, under pretence of 
giving titles to their lands, under the conditions of 
the grants and of the laws of the republie—after 
their money had been extorted from them, after 
commission after commission had been. sent, and 
all the amount had been accumulated which was 
desired, their agents were putinarrest. Commis- 
sion after commission was sent; the citizens of 
Texas contributed the required amount to obtain 
the titles to their lands, and as often as they sent 
were disappointed. But, in 1833, when it was 
known that the despot had determined to exter- 
minate the inhabitants of Texas, they organized a 
convention—each municipality was represented; 
they convened in October; and there they gave an 

xample to the world to enable it to determine if 
they were a rebellious people. They were insult- 
ed. They acted. And how did they act?) They 


: formed a provisional constitution, assuming all the 
i rights that a State separated from other States 
could do; and in their constitution they. pledged 
their lives, their honor, and all that was. sacred, to 


| rally to the support of the constitution of 1824. 
i. They invited other States of the confederacy to 
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territory.as far-as-was in their power. They had: 
not invaded Mexico... They had not assumed to 
invade: her:territory;.but they were ‘deemed ‘con- 
tumacious in not. submitting to the demands of a: 
tyrant. i 
From October; 1835;:to March following, they 


remained with-a provisional government; not en= 


croaching on -the-rights: of Mexico, but merely or- 
ganized themselves to: give resistance to tyranny. 
Every safeguard of their liberties had been broken 
down,.and all-their:rights had-been. trodden nuder: 
foot. “Their arms:had been demanded when they ` 
were surrounded by a savage foe, and when many 
of-them depended on their rifle for the support of 
their. families, and for resistance to an invading 

army. There was then no alternative left. They 

must either yield an unconditional submission, or 

submit to extermination. 
in the defence of their rights and privileges, and, on 
the 2d-of March, 1836, Texas declared- herself sov- 
ereigrrand independent of Mexico. The-world saw 
what was her condition. Was she acting under no 
excitement? Had she no danger to apprehend from 


the. resentment. of Santa Anna? Were there not 


armies marching to“ invade ‘her rights? d not 
Zacatecas fallen? “And if thatState could not es= 


cape the malice of the monster, what -had-Texasto | 


hope -butin-her own‘arms? Shehad her inherent 
rightsto maintain’ and defend.” The Alamo was 
besieged on the 23d of February, 1836; by a well- 
appointed army of nine thousand men, that fortress 
was surrounded with its little band of but about one 
hundred and fifty men. Texas then felt that she 
was about to be swept as with the besom of de- 
struction; still she stood but on the defensive. Did 
that look like rebellion? She had acquired rights, 
and the time had now come when she must defend 
them; but Texas never rebelled. There were no 
rebels there. They merely defended their rights 
underthe constitutions but it was a constitution 
which. was dissolved, perverted, and destroyed, and 
‘Texas was resolved into her original elements like 
the other States; and had Mexico ever had union 
since?) Where is Yucatan now? Talk of the in- 
tegrity of the Mexican republic! Why, it is a 
stainga blot on constitutional liberty, to call Mexi- 
co-a republic, She presented a country distracted 
and -severed, divided into numerous factions. Was 
there not here but the other day a minister from 
Yueatan to negotiate with this Government? Has 
not California declared her independence? And 
had not other States done the same? And yet they 
were to regard Mexico as an organized and well- 
established government, and as.a nation of intelli- 
gent: men and patriots, who were willing to follow 
the example of this Government. y 
against such representations, 
Under these circumstances, then, Texas was 
placed. She had provocations as great as the origi- 
nal thirteen States of this republic, when they 
t 
Nay, look at her provocations, and they would be 
found to be a stronger cause to drive a people to 
resistance. Butno one would impute dishonor to 
the fathers of our own Revolution—to the patriots 
of ’76—nor coald_shame or dishonor be imputed 
to the people of ‘Texas for vindicating their rights 
and securing their liberties. 

Our revolutionary fathers have acquired for 
themselves immortal renown; their memories will 
be revered by all ages; and to the last page of his- 
tory, they will be recorded as the“ primest men 
that ever lived in the tide of time.’ And were the 
Texans wrong in imitating such illustrious men, 
in the vindication of their rights? 

He could not for a moment agree with some- 
honorable members of this body, that the present 
war was a war of the Executive of the United 
States. He could not agree that it was a war 
brought on by the President of the United States, 
and only by him. It was a war which grew out 
of cireumstances, which are now known to thé 
world. . It was known before Texas was annexed, 
that war would result. ‘That was predicted again 
and again. It was declared by the Mexican Min- 
ister to this court, that war would be the instanta- 
neous consequence of annexation. It was declared 
by Mr. Bocanegra, the Mexican Secretary of State 
for Foreign Relations, to Mr. Thompson, our Min- 
ister at Mexico. . Annexation by him was declared 
to be a sufficient cause of wav; and that it would 
follow on the heels.of annexation. Well, annex- 


They resolved to stand | 


He protested 


wrew off the colonial vassalage to Great Britain. | 


ation took- place; and: Mexico was pledged to de- 
clare-war, though at that moment, as far as Texas 
was concerned, she was in a state of war, and 
they could make.nothing else of it: México then 
declared’ war prospectively against’ the United 
States, and ‘still the United States said they would 
annex Texas. It must then be understood, that 
from the moment annexation took place, thesé two 
nations were towards each other as belligerants. 
Was, then, the President justified in marching the 
troops to ‘the frontier of Texas? I contend that 
he was. He was justified on overy principle that 
should actuate a nation, to occupy the territory as 
far as the Rio Grande. That territory had been 
understood to belong to Texas. Texas had undei- 
stood it to belong to her. She assumed that her 
limits extended to the Rio Grande; and in 1836, | 
when she defined her boundaries more particularly, 
she claimed the Rio Grande to be her boundary. 
This was before the recognition of her independ- 
ence. She was enfitled to that boundary, and she 
had assumed and declared it to be as much her ' 
territory as the land lying between the Sabine anid 
the Nueces.’ 


right to the country lying between the Nueces and 
the Rio Grande? Was it Mexito?’ México never’ 
fixed: the boundaries at the Nueces. Mexico con- 
tended for no division of the territory; with her, it 
was either all Mexican or none. If Texas did not 
belong to the United States to the Rio Grande, ‘no 
territory belonged to her beyond the Sabine. Gen- 
tlemen had said an intimation had been given that 
if our army was not marched beyond the Nueces, 
she would not consider it an ageréssion on her 
rights. Why, the quarrel was about annexation. 
Mexico insisted on her right as far as‘ the Sabine, 
while Texas, by the rightof éonquestand independ- 
ence, claimed from the Sabine to the Rio Grande. 
| Texas preserved her independence. Texas exer- 
cised her jurisdiction: and that jurisdiction was 
recognised by England; for people of that country 
| appealed to Texas to recognise the grants made to 
them to the Rio Grande, on which settlements had 
been made, but had been broken up by the revolu- 


T 


made application through the Minister of Great 
Britain to the Government of Texas to receive 
| them, and allow them to resume the possession of 
their lands; and this was agreed to on the part of 
Texas, without stipulation. 
show that England regarded Texas as entitled to | 
| that portion of country lying between the Nueces 
il and the Rio Grande, and so recognised the juris- 
diction of Texas as described by the law of 1836. 
After annexation took place, if the President had 
| neglected to comply with the obligation to send’a | 
force for the protection of Texas—if he had ne- 
giccted to give them that protection which, as an 
independent people, they could have given them- 
| selves—he would have been recreant to his duty. | 
Mr. SEVIER interposed to ask the honorable | 
Senator from Texas, if, after the recognition of the | 
| independence of Texas, General Felix Huston did | 
| not keep possession of the country between the | 
I| Nueces and the Rio Grande with one hundred or |! 
if two hundred men? 
‘| Mr. HOUSTON would answer the Senator from 
Arkansas with great pleasure. At the time referred 


f 
was in command, and he despatched General F. | 
| Huston on that service. Colonel Hays, too, with | 
i his rangers, occupied that country; and if there 


i he was not informed of it. It was a question never | 
| mooted in Texas, as to the Nueces being the west- | 
| ern boundary of Texas. The country beyond, | 
i extending to the Rio Grande, was considered a | 

i 


i 


j 


| part of the republic of Texas; a post-office was! 
| established in that territory; land was located be- 

tween the Nueces and the Rio Grande; their laws 
| were extended to that country; and if their popu- 
| lation did not extend all the way tothe Rio Grande, 
|| Certainly the population of Mexico did not extend 
|i to the Nueces, for there were no Mexican inhabi- 
| tants there. 


|i of Texas, to Monterey, and he acknowledged the 
i boundary to be as they proclaimed it in 1836. He 
;:! made no question about it, but assumed the Rio 
|| Grande to be the boundary, and no other was dis- 


But who had now set ‘up’ this asstimption of || 


| 


tion and the disturbed state of the country. ‘Chey | 


This, then, would | 


to, Mr. H. was not with the army. General Rusk |! 


; were any permanent Mexican establishments there, {| 


cussed» And when Texas was invadéd by Vasquez’ 


i After the battle of San Jacinto, Santa |f 
| Anna was required to fall back, beyond the limits} 


and his marauding parties, it was understood to be“ 
an invasion of Texas, when he crossed the Rio 
Grande. ‘They were stationed on the other side of 
the Rio Grande, and had no military establish- 
ments in Texas. Whenever any invasion took’ 
place by the Mexicans, they were either checked, 
or repulsed, or pursued as fugitives across the Rio 
Grande; and General Woll’s army in 1842, would 
have been taken, if it had not been for want of har- 
mony amongst the Texan troops. It was attacked 
and severely handled by the gallant Hays and ` 
those under him, and compelled to retreat beyond 
the Rio Grande. ' 

Did the Texan Government consider that the 
Rio Grande was not their boundary ? They con- 
sidered crossing over the Nueces as no more than 
passing over any other stream in their territory. 
Texan rangers kept possession of that country, 
and tribes of Indians were there—an agent of Texas ` 
accompanying them. Texas, then, held posses- 
sion of that countty, while Mexico kept up no 
military stations east of the Rio Grande. Texas 
had no establishments west of the Rio Grande; but 
when they invaded Mexico, they crossed the Rio 
Grande at Laredo. Both nations considered the 
Rio Grande to be the boundary. Whenever Mexi- 
co threatened to invate Texas, terms were always 
employed which showed the crossing of the Rio 
Grande was‘ considered an invasion; but Mexico 
could never occupy that territory with her troops. 
As further proof that the Rio Grande was the ` 
boundary, Mr. H. referred io a proclamation issu- 
ed under the orders of the Mexican Government 
by General Woll, directing that any individual 
whatever, who should be found beyond a Jeague’s 
distance from the left bank of the Rio Bra¥o, should 
be punished as a traitor. He referred, also, to 


| the occupancy of Point Isabel, and other circum- 
i ; ; 
stances, to establish the same point. He then pro- 


ceeded. 

Now, if the President, with a knowledge of all 
these facts, had not taken the steps which he did, 
he would have been justly chargeable with disre- 
garding the rights óf Texas. Texas at that time 
had all the privileges, rights, and immunities of | 
any other member of this Confederacy. She was 
at that time virtually a member of this Union. 
Certain forms had been prescribed for her to ob- 
serve before she could be admitted, and Texas ` 
had conducted herself in conformity thereto, and | 
had, therefore, the right to claim the considera- 
tion of this Government; and less ‘than was èx- 
tended to her would hate been injustice. If the” 
President had refused, Texas would have had the ` 
right to have rescinded all action on the joint reso- ` 
lution, and considered it a fraud upon her, and a 
transaction that had not been meditated in good 
faith. 

But it had been alleged that our General was in- _ 
formed, previous to his advance from Corpus ` 
Christi to the Rio Grande, that if he would not 
cross the Arroyo Colorado there would be no act 
of war. He had then passed over three-fourths of 
the distance between the Nueces and the Rio 
Grande, and to have acted on such an intimation 
would have left him in a position not defensible, 


| and where he could be surrounded and cut off— 


for that Mexico meditated war there could be no 
doubt. Did not Paredes write to Axista cxpiress- 
ing a hope that he was prepared to place himself at 
once at the head of his army; and directing him 
not to wait for the advance of the American army, 
but to go and find it, and annihilate it wherever 
found? The Executive, then, had not transcended ' 
either his power or his duty in stationing the army 
at Corpus Christi, or marchingitto the Rio Grande. 
It could not be believed that the President did it to 
involve the two countries in war; but even if war 


f was the inevitable result of the advance of the 


army, he held that the President was bound to do `` 


‘it. If we were to wait for any friendly indication 
| from Mexico towards Texas 


, he was apprchensive 
we should wait a long time. i 

The President did not by any means go further ` 
than his obligation to Texas required, or the joint 
resolution implied, which had been entéred into by 
the préceding Administration. It was not neces- ` 
sary to give the information to the Senate that the ` 
Administration of Mr. Tyler’ took ‘the initiatory 
Step to carry out the joint resolution on the evening 
before his term expired; and that it was ‘simply fol- > 
lowed up by the present Executive of the United ° 
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States. Beleving, then, as. he did, that-it was. the 

duty of the President to give the protection to.Tex- 

as which she desired, he. must conclude that the 

President would have been false. to. his trust, and 

regardless of his obligations to the citizens of the 

United States, if he had not done so, Anterior to 

the time when annexation was before the authori- 

ties here—when Texas was wooed and invited to 

join this Union—Mr. Upshur wrote to the chargé 

d’affaires of the United States in Texas, and gave 

the strongest. assurances of regard and friendly 

feeling towards her; and menaced her with doleful 

consequences, if she did not-consent; and by every 

possible means of persuasion. that was decorous, 

sought to induce the Government of Texas to ac. 

cede to the proposition of the President of the Uni- 

ted States, by reopening negotiations. The subject 

had been suspended by the Government of Texas, 

or treated with apathy. She felt able to resist the 

aggressions of Mexico. She thought she had bet- 

ter remain a free, though humble Power, than to 

come nto a community of States where she was 

not treated with cordial feeling and hearty sympa- 

thy. Before the Goverumentof Texas would en- | 
tertain the application made by the Government of 

the United States to send a minister to Washington 

city to treat for annexation, the Executive of that 

country required, through her Secretary of State, 

that the Government of the United States should | 
pledge itself that a squadron, sufficient, in the esti- 
mation of the.President of Texas, to meet a case 
of war, should float on the Gulf, and that five hun- 
dred cavalry and one thousand infantry should be 
stationed on the frontier of Texas, and that both 
the land and naval forces should be subject to the 
order of the President of Texas. 

But this was not deemed a sufficient guarantee 
for Texas, and the President of the United States 
was required to pledge himself that in case of the 
failure of annexation from any cause, the United 
States would enter into a defensive alliance with 
Texas against Mexico. 

_ The Minister of the United States in Texas, had 
little hesitation in acceding to the requirement for 
troops and a naval force, but in respect to the other 
point, he wished to refer it to his Government, and 
proposed that the Executive of Texas should be 
Satisfied on that point by the Government of the 
United States, afterthe Téxan commissionershould 
arrive at Washington, and before entering upon 
negotiations. The President of Texas then de- 
spatched an additional minister to the United 
States, to act with the minister previously sent; 
and considered that all the requirements of Texas 
had been complied with previous to entering into 
negotiauons, A letter had been written to Mr. 
Upshur, then Secretary of State, of the date of 17th 
January, 1844, but it remained in the State De- 
partment until after the decease of Mr. Upshur, 
unanswered. It was sent by Mr. Van Zandt, to 
know what guarantees would be given; for Texas 
considered that she would be regardless of her own 
interests, if she entered into negotiations for annex- 
ation without such guarantees, inasmuch as it 
would certainly provoke hostilities with Mexico, 
and expose her to all the hazards of a war. 

_ Shortly after Mr. Henderson arrived in Wash- 
ington city, a letter was addressed to Messrs. Hen- 
derson and Van ‘Zandt, the Ministers of Texas, 
which he would read: ; 


“ WASHINGTON CITY, April L1, 1844. 

“€ GENTLEMEN: The letter addressed by Mr. Van Zandt 
to the late Secretary of State, Mr. Upshur, to which you 
have called my attention, dated Washington, the Ith of |! 
January, 1844, has been laid before the President of the 
United States. 

“tn reply to it, T am directed by the President to say, that 
the Secretary of the Navy has been instructed to order a 
strong naval force to concentrate in the Gulf of Mexico, to 
meet uny emergency; and that similar orders have been is- 
sucd by the Secretary of War to move the disposable milj- 


į communication from him which he conceives threatens any | 
; serious intention upon the part of Mexico to invade Teras | 


i do so.” 


„in the State Department; but it appeared that it 


was not entirely satisfactory to those gentlemen. 
‘They were desirous. that nothing should. be left to 
construction, to explanation, to inference, for the 
situation of .Texas, was one of peculiar delicacy. 
If the negotiation should be-broken. off between 


i the. United States and Texas, inevitably, France 
_ and England would regard Texas as.compromised 1 
..to the. United States; and: it would take much time 


„and care and assiduity to reassure them that Tex- 


as would never get into the same predicament 


again. 
Itappeared that, subsequently, instructions were 


given to the army and navy; and the officer in com- | 
-mand of the land forces, and Commodore Connor, 


who was in command of the navy in the Gulf, did 
put themselves in correspondence with the Execu- 
tive of Texas. They were to be subject to the 
President of Texas, and act at his bidding. If an 
assurance to that effect had not-been given to the 


President of Texas, he never would have sent a | 


minister here, authorized to treat between the two 
countries on that subject; for it was jeoparding the 
best interests and the peace of Texas. 'Fhe order 
was therefore given on the arrival of the Texan 


| Minister here, and before opening negotiations for 


the treaty; and it was not said that the power was 
to he limited which the President of Texas was to 
exercise, so far as the army and the navy were 
concerned; for they were both to be subject to his 
orders; consequently, they were both to be em- 
ployed for the protection of Texas, which was 
then a foreign country. Texas was not then an- 
nexed to the United States; and if Texas, then a 
foreign country, was entitled to this assistance 
without any previous stipulation, surely the Presi 
dent of the United States was justified in employ- 
ing the army and the navy for that purpose, after į 
she had béen incorporated into this Union by legis- | 
lative action. The President, then, stood complete- ! 
ly vindicated on this ground, and was not liable to i 
the slightest charge of exceeding his power and his | 

uty.. 

But still apprehending that the Government of 
Texas would not be satisfied, further and more ex- 


si 
| 


plicit assurances were given by Mr. Calhoun to | 


Messrs. IIenderson and Van Zandt, to which he 
would call the attention of the Senate: 


Verbal assurances to Messrs, Van Zandt und Henderson by 
Mr. Calhoun, written down in his presence and read over to 
him. 

“A powerful naval force, to consist of ten or twelve ves- 
sels, will be ordered to the Galf of Mexico, the commander 
of which, Captain Connor, will, upon any serious demon- 
stration being made by water by Mexico against Texas, in- 
form the Mexican commander, that any attack upon Texas 
will be considered as a hostile act, and’ the Executive will 
feel himself hound to use every means to repel it. 

“ That the old division, as established by Mr. Calhoun as 
Secretary of War, extending from Florida Point to the south- 
ern extremity of Lake Michigan, bas been restored, and 
General Gaines heen putin command, and ordered to take 
up his quarters at Fort Jesup, who will receive similar orders, 
as to any demonstration by land, to those given to the naval 
commander as to a demonstration by sea; and that he and 
the chargé d’affaires will keep up an active correspondence 
with the President of Texas, and if they should receive any 


by lund, they or either of tiem shall forthwith despatch the 
same to Washington city hy express. That the President | 


wiil, in that event, send a message to Congress, informing || 


them of the fact, and request Congress to adopt, as speedily 
as possible, such measures as may be necessary for the de- 
fence of Texas; and if the emergency should require il, to sey 
in his message, that he would, in the meantime, consider it his | 
uty to defend Texas against aggression, and will accordingly | 


After the treaty was rejected, assurances were 


H. did not believe that the assuranceswhich wete 
given were more than the President had power-to 
give; nor-did he-mean to reflect on any ‘officer :of 
; that Administration, because it was a fair. and hoh- 
est transaction. between: the: two countries: The 
‘assurances. were renewed, and he was ‘sorry: that 
i they were not. always carried out; for after the 
‘treaty was rejected, and ‘Texas was in the worst 
-possible dilemma in which she could be placed 
-degraded by the rejection of the treaty, dishonored 
in. the eyes of other nations, repudiated after ‘ar- 
| dent expressions of the confidence and regard she 
| reposed in the: United States, suspected by Eng- 
land-and France of insincerity and of versatility of 
character—she was thrown on her own resources 
‘again; and the United -States-then, for: the: first 
time, intimated that they had done all that/could 
be.done, or. done what they intended todo. ` 

Now, this was not. considered a very. comforta- 
ble assurance to ‘Texas. ` It was a withdrawal ‘of 
a portion of the assurances which had: beon given 
to her previous to entering into the negotiations 
for annexation, after the treaty had failed. 

When Mr. Murphy, the chargé d’affaires in 
‘Texas, sent a copy of his letter to Washington, 
Mr. Nelson,’ then Secretary of State ad interim, 
ji Said he had rather transcended his power; that the 
, President had only certain constitutional powers 
| which he could exercise, and they had been tran- 
|| scended;. and Texas was left-in a position which, 
| if she had been of a fickle character and ‘unstable 


ii inher policy, might, indeed, have driven:her into 


i 
i 


FBI 
$ 
H 
i 
i 
| 


i 


ji the arms of France or England, which had been so 
|i much carped about. 


While he was on this branch of the subject, he 


| would here, in his place, state some matters in re- 


| lation to things which had been much discussed. 
| Texas, to be sure, had great domestic misfortunes, 
| but she never was recreant to the principles of 
liberty; and if she had stood alone from, and been 
disregarded and denounced by all the nations of 
|j the earth, she never would have swerved from the 
i principles of constitutional liberty. She never 
(i could have been driven from the principles ingraft- 
| ed in the very nature of her Constitution. She 
; never thought of forming an alliance which could 
i| have dishonored her escutcheon. She never thought 
i; of owing allegiance to any country but one with 
|| which she could be incorporated on principles of 
| equality, Texas never thought òf making any 
| proposition affecting any of the institutions she 
|| had taken to that country, or to impair her self- 
| respect, ar the respect of other nations. England 
l| never proposed the subject of slavery or of aboli- 
tion to Texas. England never made a suggestion 
to Texas which, if she had pursued or accepted, 
would have degraded her in the eyes of the purest 
patriot that ever lived. Nothing was ever proposed 
or done but what ought to take place between na- 
tions, although the journals of the United States, 
on various occasions, had thought fit to assail, not 
only the authorities of Texas, but the British and 
other foreign ministers, and to denounce them as 
foreign emissaries, and the President of the Repub- 
lic of Texas asa traitor to the principles of liberty, 
for which he ought to be hurled from his place. 
He was perfectly aware that all this would cause 
some excitement, which might lead to annexation; 
but Texas was not in a very comfortable position; 
and therefore he was willing that the United States 
should be induced to act by public opinion, 
So far, then, as that was concerned, he did not 
regret the abuse which was heaped on Texas by 


given to Texas that no material change should-be !! 


made in the orders to the commanders of sea and | 
land forces, exeept that they should no longer corre- | 


spond with the President of Texas, except through |! 


the United States chargé d’affaires. 
In accordance with these assurances, Texas had | 


many of the people of the United States, and by 
some statesmen too, But England was represent- 
ed by a gentleman, (Captain Elliot) whose intelli- 
gence would compare with that of any representa- 
tive fromany country, if Mr. F, was able to judge. 
He was a ntan who sympathized with Texas, and 


he proposed nothing but what was for the interest 
of Texas. He was representing faithfully his own 
Government, and he regretted that the blind zeal 
of Mexico could have withstood the strong repre- 
sentations which had been made to her, to recog- 
nise the independence of Texas. He sought noth- 
ing but mutually favorable. commercial relations 
between England and Texas, and an interchange 
of her fabrics for the products of the South. The 


tary forces on our southwestern frontier for the same pur- 
pose. Should the exigency arisc to which you refer in your 
note to Mr. Upshur, I am further directed by the President 
to say, that during the pendency of the treaty of annexation, 
he would deem it his duty to use all the means within his 
power hy the Constitution to protect Texas from all foreign 
invasion, Ihave the honor to be, &c., 
«J. C. CALHOUN. 


“To Messrs. I. Vax Zaxpr and J. P. HENDERSON, 
“ Ministers from the Republic of Texas.” 
‘To meet any emergency.” That emergency 
was an invasion by Mexico. 
This was written and signed by the honorable 
Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Catuoun,] then 


| received that protection which good faith required, `; 
; and without which negotiations would not havebeen |. 
; opened. He was not going to discuss the consti- ti 
‘ tutionality of these measures; but he would say i: 
| that the President was pledged to use all the power ! 
which the Constitution placed in his hands to de- 
; fend Texas to her boundary line. If it should be A 
; pretended that he only intended a constitutional | 
|i exercise of these powers, and that his discretion | uth, 
|i was to be governed by that, to delude Texas into i character of that gentleman was preéminently 
i: the belief that assurances were given which were | praiseworthy and patriotic. As a statesman and 
| not intended to. be perfermed, it would reflect dis- |! diplomatist, he was entitled to all the respectand 
-' eredit.on the President of the United States. Mr. 4 gratitude of Texas; and when her annals are truly 
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written; be will have honorable mention as one of || people from such a thraldom, and give them lib- i body. For the purpose of showing the influence 


herbest-friends: i 
And now as tothe expediency of prosecuting 
this war, orpwhat course is it the most expedient 
for the Government of the United States to pursue? 
This is a question which’ involves not only the 
prosperity, but the honor and glory, of this na- 
tion. Propositions have been made. to withdraw 
our troops to a certain line. This would be a line 
of little less than two thousand miles for this 
country ta protect, which would-be worse than the 
invasion of Mexico. “Why, they would have liter- 
ally tomake the Rio Grande a fortification, requi- 
ring, from thence to the Pacific, ten thousand men. 
It would require a large corps of cavalry to guard 
the caravan of supplies of the army stationed so 
far from its resources. The supplies would have | 
‘to be sent by wagons, or on mules, and unless | 
the supplies were. protected, the army maintaining 
the line would be liable to be starved out at any | 
time, and millions on millions would not be suffi- 
éient to pay for the transportation alone. - But be- 
sides. the danger.of the supplies being taken by | 
hostile parties, the enemy could pass between our 
stations into the interior at any time, unless we had 
“a large force of cavalry to-pursue them. And when 
-wehad congregated a sufficient force to: repel an | 
invading. army; ihe- enemy could pass at other 
points into the interior, or take garrisons which 


| characterize their achievements? "Where could a 


had been weakened by the concentration of the 
army. 

Such a war, he was satisfied, would be inter- 
minable. Why, how long was the war contin- 
ued when there was the ocean between Mexico 
and Spain? He believed it was nineteen years 
after the revolution before Spain recognised Mex- 

< jean independence. Nor would Mexico ever come 
to terms unless we make her feel our power. If 
it were even possible to supply the line, as project- 
ed, there would be a continual border war. No 
soldier would ever be able to go out of the garri- 
sou, unless witha large body of troops. They 
would not trust themselves in small parties, lest | 
they should be cut off by rancheros, who exercise 
‘great vigilance and address. They are sagacious, | 
watchful, hardy, and enterprising. Rancheros on 
the -frontier correspond to the pioneers of North 
America. ` They are good marksmen, and could 
organize a very efficient force. But besides, this 
line would be exposed to various Indian tribes— 
to the Camanches, and others who occupy that 
vast waste between the Rio Grande and the Pacific. 
So that we should have nota Mexican army alone, 


but an Indian enemy, to combat, 

He could not vote for a measure, therefore, 
which embodied such a provision. If Mexico is 
to be conyuered and brought to terms—he would 
not say “conquer a peace,” but ‘fa war?—it 
must be by subduing her—by letting her feel our 
superiority. Mexico has not yet felt the calami- 
ties of war. She feels that we have penetrated 
into: her country, but such is the humanity which 
always will characterize our arms, that itis a less 
affliction than she apprehended, Her people are 
becoming wealthy by the munificent means which 
we dispense in the purchase of supplies, and hence 
the inducement is to wish the continuance of the 
war, rather than its termination. Should we, 
then, forbear, in regard to the condition of a sister 
‘republic? Should we not raise our hand against 
Mexico because it is a republic? Why, what 
kind of republican institutions were those of Mex- | 
ico? Whilst feeble Texas had maintained a gov- | 
ernment for ten years without a single convulsion, 
how many had Mexico endured® In the last 
twelve months, Mexico had had three revolutions, 
he believed. 

Mr. BENTON. 
twenty-five years, . 

Mr. HOUSTON. And yet we are to regard 
her as an organized Government, entitled to our 
sympathies, and we are to withhold the infliction 
of necessary and well-deserved chastisement! 
He could not so regard her. If Mexico had an 
established government—if her usurpations were 
not now almost daily, and her acts of despotism 
glaring. and flagitious, he might feel for her some 
sympathy.. But when he saw her citizens de- 
prived of their liberties—when. he saw her people 
ina more abject condition than southern slaves on 
plantations—he could not feel for her any sympa- 
thy. He should rather endeavor to relieve that 


She has had seventeen in 


erty while he chastised their despots.’ 

An, honorable Senator had alluded to their par- 
tiality for the soil, and the respect they felt for the 
place where the bones of their ancestors were laid. 
He had spoken of their patriotic throes. He 
spoke of their remembrance of their Bunker Hills, 
their Lexingtons, and their Yorktowns. But-was : 
it not sacrilege to the memory- of our ancestors 
thus to associate them with Mexicans? He de- 
sired to be pointed to one field in Mexico which |) 
would entitle her to association with the name of ‘| 
Bunker Hill, or Lexington, or Yorktown, or any 
other achievemént of ours. “Did perfidy give tri- 
umph to our revolutionary fathers? Did cruelty 


i 


parallel be found in Mexico to Bunker Hill? 


' resident there. 


the debates here have upon them—not only upon 
the political men of that country, but upon the 


‘community at large—he would read an extract 


from a letter written at\the National Palace of 


i Mexico in the month of September, 1843, by Mr. 


Bocanegra to Mr. Thompson, then our Minister 
He says: 


“The undersigned hopes, with good reason, from the 


Í principles of justice which ought to preside over the doib- 
| erations of the Congress of the United States, that it will 


never listen to suggestions, nor to private interests, detri- 


; mental to the law of nations and international law; but as 


it may happen that ambition and delusion may prevail over 


1; public propriety, that personal views may triumph over sane 


and just ideas, and that the vigorous reasoning of Mr. John 
Quincy Adams and his co-luborers may be ineffectual, how 
can it be considered strange and out of the way that Mexi- 


+ co, under such a supposition, snould announce that she will 


Would they find it in the consecrated soil of Tex- || regard the annexation of Texas as an act of declaration of 


as? 

been effectéd by acts which outrage humanity, or |} 
that our fathers had relied on duplicity, ambus- 
cades, and faithlessness, which characterized the 
Mexicans. Would they go to the fields of Texas |! 
to see how Mexican warfare was characterized? | 
What said Goliad? Did that afford a parallel to 
Lexington? And the Alamio—what said the his- 
tory of that memorable event? 

But to return from this digression: he could not | 
believe that peace could ever be brought about |} 
with Mexico until she had felt the calamities of 
war. We must march, not merely to her borders || 
to annoy her there—for we should only add to the ; 
miseries of her inhabitants and the extortion of: 
her rulers, by affording them a pretence for extor- || 
tion under the plea of necessity to defend the coun- | 
try—we must strike home. Let them know that 
we are not warring against the rights of their citi- | 
zens—against the oppressed people of Mexico, | 
nor their priesthood, nor their religion. Show 
them that you will respect their temples, treat their 
images with deference, and, however much you 
may differ from their religious opinions, teach | 
them that they will be entitled to freedom of 
thought, and the most perfect liberty. Show them | 
that you only intend to chastise their tyrants and 
oppressors. Go to their capital, and he would not 
doubt of success in this war. If everything has 
not already been achieved, it is no reason why we | 
should despair of the most perfect success. We | 
can conquer Mexico. 

Our squadron is sufficient to blockade the ports 
of Mexico, and to exclude her from the benefits of 


f 
j 
ji 


i 
| 
| 
i 


i 
f 
i 
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nue of the United States. Penetrate into the inte- 
rior with your arms. March on! And if you 


in the halls of Montezuma, or wherever else you | 
please, even on the sacrificial stone in her capital. 
He had been sorry to hear subjects and senti- 
ments brought into this discussion which would 
be calculated to animate Mexico. They had here , 
had descriptions of the climate which would dis- | 
hearten our men, and discourage inlistments. They 
had had vague fears expressed that our national | 
resources would not sustain the war. And these 
were given as reasons why this nation should be 


He could not believe that our Revolution had |: wat?’ 


He had read this for the purpose of showing, 
that whatever advocacy Mexico may receive on 


‘this floor, or in our councils, either National or 


State, it would have no beneficial result on this 
country. á 

When the declaration of war was made by Con- 
gress, it was almost as the action of one man, He 
had hoped to see the unanimity preserved which 
was manifested on that occasion, That unanimity 
delighted his heart. He felt that we were then 
united to redress the wrongs of the United States, 
and to chastise Mexico into a determination to re- 
compense us for the wrongs done to us, by hold- 
ing her territory until she shall reimburse us that 
which is due, and the expenses of the war. 

And as to the subject of slavery, which had been 
brought into this discussion, for one, he had to 
say, that he anticipated nothing but evil from this 
premature discussion of that subject. It was not 
a question which necessarily grew out of the war, 
or the general policy of the war. He regarded it 


|as an evil under which the nation labored; but it 


was not brought on by ourselves, but by our an- 
cestors, 

He admitted that it was a question which must 
be some day met, but he trusted the intelligence of 
this nation would control all the evils connected 


| with it, and not justify the anticipation of disunion 


amongst us. Disunion here? e could not bear 
the word. Let not the name of Texas, his home, 
the last to be incorporated into this Union, ever be 
blasphemed by the word ‘ disunion.”? Let not the 
Union be severed. The boon we possess is too 


commerce, or to muke her subsidiary to the reve- |! rich, too mighty, and too grand—the sum of hu- 


man happiness we enjoy is too great, the amount 
of liberty is too precious! This question was not . 
raised for our good. Why, was not the North de- 
pendent on the South? And was not the South 
dependent on the North? Would it not be to each 
a suicidal act, and to both destruction? Disunion! 
It was a monster; and if he could, he would seize 
upon its mane, drag it forth, and inspect its scales, 


| and if it had a penetrable spot, he would strike it 


to the vitals. y 


degraded by falling back upon a line of territory ; 
less than that which she has claimed as her own. | 
Now, if they did not press on, they would afford | 
encouragement to Mexico, and dishearten ourown | 
troops. He would not encourge the enemy by 
depreciating our own means, or by undue sympa- 
thy in the calamities of war. He would enter- | 
tain no sympathy with a nation which had no 
self-respect, 

Whatever is said here on behalf of Mexico or 
to the disparagement of the United States or her 
capabilities, will have a deleterious influence on 
the operations of war. If we encourage Mexico 
by disheartening our own people—if we revive 
their drooping spirits, nerve their arm, and ani- 
mate their hopes, we shall find that the war will 
continue interminably; but if we have united ac- 
tion and councils in this nation, we shall not only 
produce efficiency in our troops, and find that we 
have ample resources, but produce a moral effect 
on Mexico, Distraction here is encouragement to | 
Mexico. Dissensions here are aids to Mexico, 
No matter what the motive may be, such will be 
the effects; and it is effects that we should regard, 


Mexico is not insensible to the opinions of this 


He had been very sorry to hear the war de- 
nounced as an unjust war, and as a small- war. 
He was not going now to debate that subject. He 


d not have pursued a course different from the 
ne which he did pursue. He should give the 
President all the support which he deserved as the 
Chief Magistrate of this nation. He is our ruler 
nder the Constitution, and we enjoy the blessings 
f that instrument under God. The President has 
een placed at the head of this Government by the 
voice of a free people, and he should therefore 
give the President that aid which the necessities of 


t 
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cing a peace as immediate as possible.: He. re- 
arded the President of the United States as situ- 
ated like Moses in the olden time. It was neces- 
sary that Israel, that chosen and favored people, 
should go to war with the Amalekites—for territory 
he granted it was. Moses directed Joshua to select 
chosen young men to go out and fight against the 
Amalekites, and Moses stood on the top of a mqun- 
tain to witness: the battle, with Aaron and Hur. 
And it came to pass that whilst Moses held up his 
hand Israel prevailed, and when he let down his 
hand Amelek prevailed. But Moses’ hands became 
heavy, and they took a stone and putit under him, 
and he sat thereon; and Aaron and Hur stayed up 
his hands, the one on the one side and the other 
on the other side, and his hands were steady to the 
going down of the sun. 
Amelek and his people with the edge of the sword. 
So should we uphold the hands of our President, 
and smite Mexico with the edge of the sword. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


SPEECH OF MR. J.M. ROOT, | 


OF OHIO, 


Ix rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
December 24, 1846. 


The House, in Committee of the Whole, having 
under consideration the proposition to refer the 
President’s Message to the different commit- 
tees— 


Mr. ROOT rose and said: 


Mr. Cuarrman: The remarks which I am about 
to submit to the committee, will be directed to that 
portion of the document under consideration which 
relates to the war. I hardly know what to call 
this part of the message. It seems to be intended 
as an exposition, or as a defence, of the Presi- 
dent’s views and policy concerning the commence: 

` ment and prosecution of the war; and yet it is 
manifestly imperfect as either. Noone, I think, 
can read the message without being convinced that 
something has been kept back; that the President 
must possess information which would shed light 
on the motives which led to the commencement of 
the war, and which he has not communicated to 
Congress. There is mystery hanging over the 
arrangement with Santa Ana, the object of the 
“two million bill,” and the attempt to establish 
civi] government over the conquered departments 
of Mexico, which ought to be removed,and which 
the President undoubtedly could remove. Still he 
discloses enough to show, that in what he has had 
to do with the war, he has committed great errors. 

I shall venture upon an examination of the sub- 
ject with what light we have, for the country is 
impatient to know more than seems likely to be 
learned from the President, or his friends here, of 
the origin, objecis, and probable consequences of 
this war. 


The first question that I shall consider is, had we | 


good cause for the war against Mexico at the time 
of its commencement? Sir, I invoke the scrutiny 
of the Searcher of hearts, when I declare that I be- 
lieve we had not. It may be that I hold extreme 
opinions on this point. I confess that I regard war 
asso dreadful a curse, so unconditionally con- 
demned by the Christian religion—by Christ’s own 
words and example—that nothing short of the 
sternest necessity can justify it in my opinion, 
What causes of complaint did we have, or rather 
what causes of complaint did we allege against 
Mexico? That she” withheld the “indemnity” 
which she owed, and had agreed to pay our citi- 
zens was one. And itwas true. Buthad she the 
means. of paying the indemnity within the time 
stipulated in the treaty ? We all know that she had 
not. This was waong in her undoubtedly. She 
had no right to be so poor; but was her poverty 
good cause for us to go to war with her? How 
long must we fight her before she will be able to 
pay her debts? She never denied them. She 
never, like some other sovereign States, pretended 
that her debts were unconstitutional. She was too 
barbarous to know of that refined defence to an 
action on a bond, called repudiation. 
, L may be told that she might have paid her debts 
in land: but would our citizens, to whom she owed 
money, have taken Jand in payment? Perhaps our 


And Joshua discomfited | 


i 


j| free, and that in dispute with the other would, if 


|i bank of that river. 


f : R 
Government would have received land- of Mexico; 


|: given her a discharge from the claim of our citi- 


zens, and undertaken to settle with them: but 
would the citizens have consented to such an ar- 
| rangement? I do not believe that they would, nor 

do Í believe that they ever will, until the fate of 
the “French spoliations ‘bill?’ is forgotten. And 


ment have taken the land of Mexico without her 
rights of sovereignty over it and its inhabitants? 
| Certainly not. And how would it look in this 
nineteenth century, and in this country, where we 
profess to respect the rights of the citizen so much, 
| for Mexico to turn out her people and their land 
in payment of her debts, they all the while protest- 
ing against the transfer ? 

Another complaint that we alleged against Mex- 
ico was, that she would not settle the disputed 
boundary between her territory and ours. Was 
this quite true, or rather, was it the whole truth ? 
It was true that she had refused to treat with, or 
even to receive, our minister, Mr. Slidell; offering, 
however, at the same time, to receive and treat with 
a commissioner on the subject of the boundary dis- 
pute; but our President insisted that she should 
treat with a full minister, and of all matters of dif. 


ference between the two countries, or not at all. || 


Tam not 


Perhaps Mexico was wrong in this. 


well enough acquainted with the rules of diploma- | 


cy to decide the point; but I do profess to know 
something of the human heart, and a President 
ought to know enough of it to know, that the last 


thing that men give up is their pride, and the first |} 


thing that they insist upon is euquette. And so it | 
is of nations, sir, The stronger can well afford to 
yield to the weaker the point of etiquette, and cour- | 
tesy requires that it should; but we have made it a 
cause of war against Mexico. But suppose that it | 
| was not mere etiquette. Suppose that Mexico, in- 
stead of offering to treat with acommissioner, had re- 
| jected your proposition altogether, and proudly told 
| you, that until you could make a more reasonable 
| one, alFattempts to effect a settlement of the bound- 


ary difficulty would be useless: would that have |: 


been a sufficient cause for war? It might have been | 
as against Mexico, but it was not so deemed as 
| against Great Britain. Our President bore all this, 
| and more too, from the latter Power, with a pa- 
| tience truly admirable. It is true, that he made a 
little bluster, just to keep up appearances, but at 
| heart he was amicably disposed, and never required 
to be put under bond to keep the peace towards 
Great Britain. When Congress ceased to hold 
him, he ceased to threaten fight. He only said 
that our dispute with that country must be settled | 
within 4 year, or he should maintain our rights in 
Oregon; and by way of keeping his promise to the 


ment that Great Britain made, by which he yielded | 


! 
os i 
letter, he accepted the first proposition for a setle- || 
| 
| 
| 


| up to her an immense territory, to which he had || 


said that our title was clear and indisputable, and 
which was all that there was really any dispute | 
about. Towards Mexico, however, his bearing 
has been very different. She must settle all dis- 


putes at once, with just such agents and on just ii 


such terms as he pleases to dictate, or he goes to 
war with her. Why this difference in his manner | 
of treating with the two nations? Is it because one | 
i is powerful, and the other weak? or is it because | 
the territory in dispute with one must needs be 


he could get it, be slave territory ? 
In passing, let me ask how we came to have a 
dispute with Mexico about boundary? Did we: 


be her friend? Among individuals this would 
hardly be deemed honorable. Indeed, it appears 
| to me very much like what the lawyers call cham- 
| perty and maintenance. i 
We also alleged that Mexico had invaded our 
soil and shed the blood of our citizens upon it; in 


against us. This, sir, was a mistake. We all 
know that thefirst blood shed in the war was shed j 
l in the valley of the Rio Grande, on the left or east | 
And there may be some doubt | 
! as to which shed it, our troops or the Mexicans, ; 
i as both shed blood first about the same moment; 
_ but I deny that this was on our soil, or that it was | 

the commencement of the war. What right had | 


i 
i 
| 
i 
i 
| 


| if they would have consented, would our Govern- | 


: ‘ | 
not buy a quarrel with her while we pretended to i > 
i] batter it down. 


other words, that Mexico had commenced the war !! 


|, the Mexicans invade our soil? 


whatever that was,:and we obtained it: from: her, 
and we had no other... Well, what right had Texas 
to it? Had it ever been ceded to-her?. No,: nor 
ever attempted te be by anybody having authority 
to make the cession. Had she ever conquered or 
revolutionized it? No.. Had she ever extended 
her jurisdiction over it? Never. ‘Then what right 
had she toit? Why, she had claimed it, and that 
was all, Gentlemen may say what they please 
about Texas having run State and county. lines 
over this territory; about her including it in her 
judicial, electional, or revenue districts; that will 
| not do, for there is not one of them who does not 
| know that she had never held a court nor served a 
| writ; that she had never opened a poll nor had a 
vote; that she had never collected nor attempted 
to collect a dollar of revenue; and, finally, that iot 
a man, woman, or child, who acknowledged her 
authority, had ever resided in that territory, or 
within fifty miles of it. And yet we are told by 
the President and his friends that Texas had estab- 
lished her jurisdiction over all the territory claimed 
by Mexico east of the Rio Grande from its mouth 
to its source. In another part of the message the 
President tells us that Santa Fë is in New Mexico; 
and he congratulates Congress and glorifies him- 
self nota little upon the conquest of that depart- 
ment from Mexico. We all know that Santa Fé 
lies on the east bank of the Rio Grande, and within 
the territory claimed by Texas. Now, sir, will 
you tell me whether Santa Fé is in. the State of 
‘Texas or the Mexican department of New Mexi- 
co; for it cannot be in both, the President’s mes- 
sage to the contrary notwithstanding. Have we 
| not taken military possession of it, and are we not 
| holding it as a conquered country, and could we 
do. this if it were a part of one of the sovereign 
i States of this confederacy? It is not pretended 
that Texas had ever extended her jurisdiction over 
Santa Fé, and yet she had as much jurisdiction 
i over that town as she had over any other town or 
i place on the east bank of the Rio Grande. I am 
as averse to quoting as anybody can be, for T can- 
not help knowing how much my hearers lose when 
| E let anybody but myself speak to them within my 
‘hour, (and this I trust will be deemed a sufficient 


| 
i 
i 
| 


|| apology to those gentlemen who tried, but whom 


| E would not permit, to interrupt me with their ex- 
| planations,) but I have an authority from so high 
| a source and so much in point that I will give it 
| you. Tread from the “Austin Democrat,” a news- 
paper published in Texas, and, like everything 
else there, thoroughly locofoco: 

“If Santa Fé is a province taken by force of arms from 
Mexico, so was the country between the Nueces and the 


j Rio Grande; and the very moment General Taylor set foot 
on the western bank of the former stream, he committed an 


aggression upon a foreign soil, and hostitely invaded a coun- 
try with which his Government was at peace. If Laredo 
was ours, so was Santa Fé; if Santa Fé was not, neither 
| was Laredo.” 

How will-that do, sir? Is it not conclusive 
against the assumption of the President, that Texas 
had extended her jurisdiction up to the Rio Grande? 
i What right had we there? Clearly none. Yet, 
the President, of his own will, without consulting 
Congress, though they were then in session, order- 
‘ed our army to advance from Corpus Christi, in 
the valley of the Nueces, quite up to the Rio 
Grande. General Taylor, in-obedience to the or- 
i ders of the President, marched his army first to 
the mouth of that river, and blockaded it, seized 
Brazos de Santiago and Point Isabel, and then ad- 
vanced up the river to a point opposite Matamoros, 
where he erected a fortification and planted guns 
so as to bear@n that town, and be in readiness to 
His army moved through: the 
; peaceful Mexican settlements in warlike array, 
and his scouting parties traversed the- country 
round about in search of Mexicans in arms. ‘This 
was of itself war, but this was notall, A party of 
our troops fell in with a party of armed Mexicans, 
our men attacked. them, they stood their ground, 
and a sanguinary fight ensued, and then and thus 
was the first blood shed in this wicked war. Did 
No, sir. They 
were in their own country, their own homes, 
They had been born there, and their progenitors 
for four generations had been born, had lived, died, 
and been buried there; and was it unreasonable for 
them to suppose, that they had aright to remain 
there in peace? Is it wonderful, sir, that these 


we to the left bank of the Rio Grande, and how 
| did we come by it? We had the right of Texas, 


Mexicans, standing there before the dwellings of 
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-thelriwives and little ones, in sight of the temples 
eavheve they had first worshipped’ the Living God, 
cand npon theirfathers’ graves, should fight against 
those ‘who: came ‘to vex them, and make them 
‘afraid? » Fadmit that they had good cause for war. 
Away then, with this: pitiful pretence, ‘that Mex- 
jeo invaded ‘our territory aid shed the blood of our 
“citizens on-our-soil, “Tf our'Anglo-Saxon' propen- 
“sity to take the land of other people without their 
consent be too'strong to be repressed, let us indulge 


“Tt is expected that the ‘regiment will be in readiness to 
embark as early as the first of August next; if practicable, 
steps will be immediately takea to provide for transporta- | 
tion. “Very respectfully, your obedient servant, f 

; EW. L. MARCY, Secretary of War. 

Col J. D. STEVENSON, New York city,” 


“Would it not be trifling with your patience to 
take up time in comments on this letter? ‘I should 
feel mortified if there were in my district’a school- 

| boy who could fail to understand it on reading it 
once. 


it after the öld 'Anglo-Saxon'manner. Let us come 

+ oùt boldly and tell Mexico thatshe has land that we 
‘desive to have, and that, as’she will not yield it up 
to us peaceably, we will take it from her by force. 
There never was an Anglo-Saxon land robber, 
from Hengist down to the pettiest marauder that | 
ever frightened the women and children of a hamlet 
on the seacoast, who'would not have scorned to 
go to war upon such a pretence as we have gone 
tipon. 

The’ President having, as I trust T have shown, 
cornmenced the war without the authority of Con- 
gress, it follows, of course, that he committed a 
palpable violation of the Constitution. Tam aware 

“that: Gonevess: have passed “an “act of indemnity 
‘against this usurpation’ of their jast authority, and 
Waee'even, so-far as théy could, laid the blame of 
vhe war on Mexico, by declaring: that it exists by 
“her'act; but this cannot alter the fact, nor deceive 
history. No, sir. Her stern record will tell the 
truth, let it afford “aid and comfort” to whom it | 
may. 

Į will next inquire for what is the war waged? 
Not for the conquest of tertitory, but for peace, 
‘gays the President. For peace, indeed! Why, 
sir, he was the first to break peace. But for him, 
we should have had peace now. We have never 
had any war with Mexico but such as he has 
made; and there has never been a day since it 
commenced that it would not have ceased, if he 
had ceased prosecuting it. That tale will not do, 
sir, Well, what next? O,itis prosecuted to make 
Mexico pay the “indemnity” to our citizens, and 
‘also the'expenses' of the war. What has she to 
“pay with? Nothing but land. You have taken 
five-of her departments already; and you are going 
on to take more as fast as you can. Weare told by 
a half dozen of the friends of the President in this 
House that the territory conquered is never to be 
given up to Mexico; and by another, who is under- 
stood to speak the President’s sentiments exactly, 
(Mr. Sranon,] that he who does not sec that Mexi- 


co is shortly to be annexed to the United States, can- | 
not read aright the signs of the times; and yet, sir, | 


we are told in the same breath that the war is not 
one of conquest. What in the name of common 
Senge is it then? Suppose you were to wage a | 
war expressly for conquest, in what would it dif- | 
fer fiom this? In nothing, sir, but in being called 
by its right name, whereas this goes under an as- 
sumed one. But, sir, lest somebody might be de- 
ceived as to the true character of the war, the 
President’s Sceretary, (Marey,) who is in the habit 
of putting all the items into his bills by their true 
mames, writes to Colonel Stevenson on the 26th of 
June last, as follows: 
tes “War DEPARTMENT, June 25, 1846. 
H BIR: The President having determined to send a regi- 
ment ot volunteers around Cape Horn to the Pacific, to be 
employed in prosécutfng hostilities in some province of} 
Mexico; probably in Upper California, has authorized me to 
say, thar if you will organize one on the conditions herein- 
after specified, and tender its services, it would be accepted. 
It is proper it should be done with the consent of the Gover- 
nor of New York, The President expects, and indeed re- 
quires, that great care should he taken to have it composed 
ot suitable persons—F mean of good habi@—as far as prac- 
ticable of various pursuits, and such as would Le likely to re- 
main, ut the end of the var, either in Oregon or in any other 
territory in that region of the globe which may then be a part 
of the United States. ‘Mire act of the 18th of May last au- 
the acceptance of volunteers for twelve months, 
g the war with Mexico, The condition of the ac- 
eeptance in this case must be a tender of service during the 
war, and it must be explicitly understood that they may be 
discharged, without a claim for returning home, wherever 
they may be serving at the termination of the war, provided 
itisin the ren territory of the United States, or may be 
taken to the nearest or most convenient territory belonging 
to the United States, and there discharged. 
i The men must be apprized that their term of service is 
for the war; that they are to be discharged as above speci- 
fied; and that they are to be employed on a distant service. 
It is, however, very desirable that it should not be publicly 
known or proclaimed that they are to go to any particular 
place. On this point great caution is enjoined. 
* The communication to the officers and men must go so 
far as to remove all just grounds of complaint, that they have 


Permit me, Mr. Chairman, next to inquire, how 
much “farther you will prosecute the war? Ac- 
cording to the rule you ‘have adopted of charging 
‘Mexico with the costs‘of the war, the longer you | 
go on with it, the more reason there will be for | 
continuing it; certainly, until your bill amounts 
to as much as all the land in Mexico is worth. | 
When your bill gets up to that amount, you ought 
not to prosecute the war further, unless for some 
other reason. Well, sir, the thought has occurred 
to my mind, that your bill is large enough already. | 
Tt'depends a good deal on ‘the manner in’ which 
you makeup your account of the cost of the war. | 
Do you intend to charge Mexico merely ‘with the 
money and property that you expend and lose, or 
‘do you mean to debit her also with the men you | 
loge? ‘Will you take strict account of the dollars | 
paid ont, the vessels Jost arid damaged, the horses | 
killed and foundered, and say nothing of the brave 
fellows who fall before the cannon and the pesti- 
lence? I do not believe that you mean to make 
any account of them. If you did, you would keep | 
a better account of them. You would take more | 
pains to ascertain who fall in battle, who die in the 
hospitals, who are missing. Rut, sir, i 
ervor; if you do intend to charge something for 
them, how much will it be? How much Jand? 
[A voice, “ one hundred and sixty acres !’] That 
‘will not do, sir. The question ought not to be 
submitted to this House; itis not fit to decide it. 
Go ask the childless mother, go ask the widowed | 
wife, go ask the orphan children, of one pf those 
poor fellows, how much Mexican land he was 
worth, Iwill abide their decision. Sir, if you 
charge Mexico with the men we have already lost, 
you will have a claim large enough to take all her 
territory, though it were ten times as broad as it 
is. No, sir, Mexico is not able to pay for them; 
yet they must be paid for, every man of them, and 
at their full value, and you must do it—ay, you— 
the authors and promoters of this war; and though 
| their kindred may not be able to bring you to ac- 
count, be assured that Ee, without whose knowl- 
edge not a sparrow falls to the ground, will. 

Mexico may not submit readily to your demands; 
and if she does not, what will you do—ge on cons | 
quering her departments, and slaughtering her; 
citizens? Suppose you do, and suppose that you i 
drive the last remnant of her people within the | 
walls of her last city; suppose that when you offer 


f I am in || 


&e., &c., are merely void. As to their attempt to 
annex the territory to the United States by procla- 
mation, it would be ridiculous, if it were not so 
strongly indicative of the spirit in which this war 
“was commenced and is prosecuted. Civil govern- 
ment can only be established over the conquered 
territory by the sovereign, that is to say, the legis- 
lative authority of this country, which can only be 
exercised by Congress, and Congress cannot do it 
until, either by a treaty or by a law, it is incorpo- 
rated into, and made part of, the territory of the 
United States. 

I am aware of the attempts made by honorable 
gentlemen to justify these acts, or rather to find au- 
thority for the President and his inferior officers to 
perform them. A gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Seppon] looks into the Constitution, and though 
he is not able to find exactly where the authority 
is, yet he comes to the conclusion that it is there 
somewhere. Satisfactory—very. 

Sir, when an abstractionist, or strict-construc- 
tionist, if that be the better term, fails at a glance 
to find in the Constitution authority to do any- 
thing that he wishes to have done, you may safely 
| conclude that he has an ugly case in hand; but I 
| am not compelled to rely on this reasonable pre- 
sumption; for the gentleman from South Caroliha, 
{Mr. Woopwarp,] ‘who belongs to the same 
school, frankly admits that no such authority 
exists in the Constitution. Ishould not expect the 
gentleman from Virginia to give up his opinion for 
that of any common man; but when 3 bring anoth- 
er strict-constructionist—an older, if not a better 
one than he is himself—who denies his doctrine, 
I contend that his opinion ought to go for nothing. 
| The gentleman from South Carolina, though he 
| confesses that the Constitution gives the President 
no authority to do these acts, still insists that they , 
were not unauthorized. He derives the authority 
from the fact of war, and says that itis incident 
to conquest; that the conquest places the Presi- 
dent (he being the conqueror, I suppose) in loco 
parentis to the people of the conquered territory. 
This is a new loco for Mr. Polk to be in, I should 
judge, from the antics that he plays over his bant- 
lings. I fear that his parental fondness is a litte 
indiscreet, and will require to be restrained, to 
prevent it from spoiling the children. Seriously, 
| sir, the authority for which the gentleman contends 
{is nothing but military authority after all; and I 


{| 


j trust that I have already shown that military au- 
| thority is incompetent to establish civil govern- 
| ment over the conquered territory. 

Another gentleman from Virginia, also of the 
i strict-consiructionist school,+[Mr. Bayty,] reads 


| «c capitulation,” she should have enough of the old | 

Castilian spirit.left to reply, ‘ War to the knife,” | 
and her priests should divest themselves of their | 
sacerdotal robes, ahd hallow the defensive war by | 
their participation as well as by their prayers; and | 
hersdaughters should cast their golden ornaments | 
into the crucible to come forth bullets, and them- 
selves help to speed them to the hearts of our 
countrymen, telling them, in derision, to take freely 
what they so much covet—I repeat, what will you 
do? Will you exterminate the Mexican race, 
without regard to age, sex, or condition? Will 
you make the land desolate, that you may take 
itto yourself? When you contemplate these things, 
do you ever remember that God is just? 

What will you do with the territory that you 
conquer from Mexico? What will you do with 
that which you have conquered? Will you hold 
it under military sway, or will you establish civil 
government over it? If you only exercise military 
authority over it, you must respect the rights of 
the citizens; you must leave the laws and munici- 
pal regulations precisely as you found them at the 
conquest; you have, in short, no right to do more 
than defend yourself. ‘This would be but a sorry 
indemnity for the expense of the war, and you will 
not be content with it. Then you must establish 
| civil government over the conquered territory. 
How will you do that? By your President, and 
his pachas of more or less tails? Sir, you cannot. |; 
The President has no other than military authority | 


| 
j 


I 


i 


been deceived in the nature and the place of the service. 


over this territory, and all the acts done, and at- 


i 


i 
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|| point. 
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į from a book an opinion of Sir William Scott, or 
| Lord Stowell, as he is sometimes called, in which 
í that learned judge held, that in a case where a 
| sovereign had in war conquered an island from 
| another Power, he might, before the end of the 
| war, establish a civil government for it, or even 
l cede it to a third Power—subject, however, to the 
| losing state’s right to reeonquer it if it could. And 
| then, sir, as if he had put an end to the question, 
he asks, who will controvert this authority? I 
need not. With deference to the-learned genile- 
man, I humbly conceive that it is not a casein 
Perhaps it might be if our President were 
a sovereign, which he happens not to be by the 
Constitution, whatever he may be by the suffer- 
ance of Congress. 

It is a great pity, Mr. Chairman, that all the re- 
search and eloquence of these gentlemen have been 
‘thrown away. Since their opinions were formed, 
the President has sent a message to Congress, by 
| which he disclaims, in good part, these very acts 
which they have so warmly approved and so ear- 
| nestly defended. Still the gentlemen occupy no 


| 


i 


| bad position. They have the free choice of stand- 


ing by their respective opinions, òr of excusing 
them, as the President excuses the acts of his offi- 
cers in attempting to establish civil government 
over the conquered territory, and as the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Sran ton] excuses the Pres- 

i ident for sending the army to the Rio Grande, by ` 
attributing them to an excess of patriotism. Hap- 
py party !—happy in your leaders, whose failings 
even «lean to virtue’s side.” 


1846.] 
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The Presidents Message—Mr. Root. 
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That last message, Mr. Chairman, was a little 
the queerest document that I have seen since Mr. 
Van Buren’stime. Twas long the admirer, though 
never the political friend, of General Jackson, and 
the quality for which [admired him more than any 
other was this: whenéver he got-intoa scrape, or 
got his friends into one, he never dodged. No, 
sir, he stood up like a man, and looked the trouble 
Square in the face, and not unfrequently he looked 
it out of countenance. This, sir, was“ Old Hick- 
ory;’’ but his immediate successor in office was 
another kind ef man. He was one of those who 
seemed to think that he should escape danger if he 
should shun it: and hence, during his administra- 
tion, if any of his measures proved unpopular— 
and there were many such—we all remember the 
celebrated militia bill—he dodged behind his Sec- 
retariés; his Secretaries caught the trick, and dodged 
behind their clerks; and the clerks dodged behind 
their insignificance—political insignificance I mean. 

When “Young Hickory” went to the White 
House, the spirit of “Old Hickory” did not go 
with him, but the spirit of Kinderhook—no, of 
Lindenwold, did, and has abode with him ever 
since. Mr. Polk’s first dodge was on the Oregon 
question; then he dodged behind the Senate. His 
next was on the tea and coffee tax; then he dodged 
behind the “free list.” And his last dodge is on 
this business of setting up civil government in the 

, conquered territory; here he dodges behind Mr. 
Marcy, Mr. Marey dodges behind General Kearny 
and Commodore Stockton, and it remains to be 
seen whether they will dodge at all or not. I am 
inclined to think that they will not, but that profit- 
ing by the example of Mr. McLane in the Oregon 
business, they will come out, and tell precisely 
why they did as they have done. That would’ 
put the President in another pretty fix—‘ Nous 
verrons.” 

Since the President has abandoned the defence 
set up for him by his strict-constructionist friends, 


other gentlemen, the gentleman from Georgia {Mr. | 


Szaporn Jongs] among the rest, have tried to de- 
fend him in another way. They call one witness 
to prove a good private character for him. Ladmit 
the respectability of the witness; but, sir, he was 
not cross-examined, nor was the direct examina- 
tion full: enough to be satisfactory. They manage 
these things better out West. There, when a law- 
yer whose motto is ‘never say die,” happens to 

ave an unfortunate client who, somehow or other, 
has fallen under the suspicion of the grand jury, 
and no other defence can be made for him, he 
summons a lot of witnesses—three will do, though 
more are better—a ‘‘colonel,”’ a “squire,” anda 
** deacon,” are indispensable, though they may be 
as ragged as prairie colts, and wear noses as red as 
beets. ‘The amount of their testimony usually is, 
that they are acquainted with the accused, and, for 
aught they know, his character is as good as that 
ef men in general. Then the lawyer, by way of 
securing the confidence of the jury, very ingen- 
uously admits, that his client is placed in rather 
suspicious circumstances; still he insists that it is 
preposterous to suppose that a man of his high 
standing in society could commit such an offence 
as he is charged with. The thing has been known 


to take in some of the oldest settlements, though 


not often. Itis in law, what the Cesarean opera- 
tion is in surgery, never to be resorted to except in 
the most desperate cases. The President’s friends 
know, better than 1 do, whether it is a defence 
well adapted to his case. 

What will you do with the Mexican people (if 
you conclude to spare their lives) in the conquered 
territory after it shall be annexed? By every 
principie of national law and of justice, you will 

e bound to respect their rights of property, and 
ło admit them to the rights of citizenship and of 
suffrage. If you leave them in the enjoyment of 
their property, you will get little to pay the ex- 
penses of the war with; for, if you do not already 
know, you may as well be told, that there is in 
Mexico hardly such a thing as public domain, 
All the valuable lands have long since been granted 
to individuals, and the grantees will hold them, 
unless you disregard all law and all right. And if 
you admit the Mexicans to citizenship, what kind 


of fellow-citizens will they make for us? Threes || 


quarters have either Indian or African blood in 
their veins, and ali hate us and our institutions, 
Will the sullen Mestizo, 


15 


“ Within whose heated bosom. throngs 


The memory of a thousand wrongs,” i 


be likely to feel any great love for that country 
which has blotted his own out of the map of na- ! 
tions? Will he not seck to poison, through the 


ballot box, the power which he could not resist on 
the battle-field? Dare you say you mean to make | 


a slave of him? ; 

Mr. Chairman, when you come to annex the 
conquered territory to the United States, another | 
question will have to be considered and decided— | 

i 


home, and who ate so. silent: here, may learny at 
last, and to their sorrow and shame, that they have 
been lying a little‘too low; that: whilst ‘they have 
been chuckling to themselves over future © Wilmot 
| amendments,” a'scheme has beer: oneocting else: 
where for annexing ‘and ‘opening to’slavebolding 
and slavebrecding emigrants territory, ọn our: 
ij Southwest border, large enough to -méke'a dozen 
States as large as Indiana. ‘Thay may beawaken+ 
| ed some morning by the sounds of rejoicing: over 
the ratification of a treaty accomplishing all thiay 


Shall it be free or shall it be slave territory? And 
here, arid now, I propose to say something on thia | 
question. I shall, I trust spéak with candor, but | 
I mean to speak with freedom. So long as you | 
confined this question of slavery to the States, I | 
admit that Congress could rightfully have nothing | 
to do with it. But, sir, you have not kept it there. 
You have brought it here, and made it one of na- 
tional concernment. It lies at the foundation, and i 
enters into every part of the superstructure, of this 
war; and Ido not feel called upon to make any 
excuses for discussing it, so far as it is connected 
with the subject in hand. The people of most 
CI will not say all) of the free States are resolved | 
to prevent the annexation to this Union of any 
more slave territory, ifthey can. You may call it 
fanaticism, or treason, or, what some gentlemen 
seem to regard as worse than either, federalism; it | 
will not change their determination, nor distract 
them on this question. They will be united as one 
man, and they expect their Representatives to 
carry out their views in good faith. When the 
question of annexing more slave territory comes 
before this House, northern Representatives must 
be here. It will not do to be sick, nor to havea i 
family sick, nor to go abroad on business then. 
They must be here in their places, and they must 
vote, and they must vote right. They must dis- : 
regard the “gag.’? They must disregard the i 
“organ.” They must disregard the “party.” | 
Wo to the northern Representative who should i 
prove recreant, or falter on that question. Mr. 
Polk has not a land office so far in the wilderness, 
a subtreasury so deep and strong, nor a mission 
so distant, as that it will protect him from the 
wrath of his constituents. It will follow him to 
his grave, and his children to the fourth genera- 
tion. 

While I say this, I admit that the people of the 
South are equally determined not to have territory 
adjoining any of the present slave States annexed 
as free territory, and that their Representatives | 
here will be equally firm and equally faithful in | 
their endeavors to carry out the will of their con- 
stituents. Ido not blame them for this. I only re- 
gret that the North has not always had Representa- 
tives as faithful, and as united to support her 
interests on this floor, as the South has had to sup- | 


without their advice, or consent, or even know» 
ledge. What will they do then? Tt will be toa 
late to “ look to the Senate,”’ and «Wilmot amend= 
i ments” will be of no avail. Then, sit;.the anti- 
slavery war men may go hang. Let them’ look to 
this in time. po ae 
Ido not know that I should have ‘sougtit an 
opportunity to address you, but for what T have 
heard from different parts of this Hall, as.to the 
position that the Whig party occupies in rélation 
to this war with Mexico. Tam willing that every 
member of this House should think, speak, and 
act for himself, on this and all other subjects that 
come before it for consideration; but no gentleman’ 
is authorized to think, speak, or act for me. If 
what I Have said and done respecting the war is 
not sufficiently indicative of the position that I 
occupy with regard to it, I will say that I stand on 
my own footing, all alone, for aught I: know or 
care. As I understand the Whig creed-—the old 
Whig creed—I am a Whig and nothing’ else; but 
if new doctrines, which may obstruct the path of 
my duty to my country or my constituents; are! 
interpolated into that creed, I care not by whom it 
is done, I will trample them under my feet.’ T 
know the will of my constituents on this subject, 
and with God’s help I will do it. Yet, sir, I have 
given them no pledges—they have given me no 
instructions. Fiad they supposed that I needed’ 

them, they would not have sent me here. The 
are freemen, and whilst I hold a seat in this Hall, 
they shall have a free representative—free to speak 
i and to vote, free to approve or condemn, as my 
: judgment and conscience dictate. No views of. 
|i party expediency shall prevail with me to assist or 
consent to Mexican throat-cutting, or to let it pass 
uncondemned. The Administration shall no more 
commit me to their bad war measures, than to any 
other of their bad measures. Their needless war 
shall not gag my mouth, nor constrain me to vote 
them money which I would withhold- from ‘less 
I claim no right tobe even heard by them; 


pernicious uses. Other gentlemen must do as they 


jl and still less do I claim the right to expound the 
|| Whig creed for them; but T submit whether a 


' gentleman, who has never yet been able to give. a 
i better reason for voting for the war than that-it 
; was wrong, should take upon himself to say what 


port hers. But, sir, when this conflict comes, as 
come it must, if we annex any more territory on 
the Southwest, what will be the consequences? 
Whichever interest may prevail, the slaveholding 
or non-slaveholding, the whole country will be | 
eonvulsed, and this Union will be shaken to its ; 
foundations. The question will not admit of com- | 
promise; and, if it would, there is but one man : 
who could effect it, and he will not be here. Hei 
gave you timely warning of this danger, but you | 
disregard the warning, and are plunging upon the | 
danger. { would avoid it in the only way in which : 
I think it can be avoided. I would stop the acquisi- 
tion of territory. I would stop the war. I would : 
save the Union from the perils that even now 


threaten it. 


I fear that the two wings of the ‘ Democratic” |; 
party in this House are in danger of entrapping i 


themselves, whilst they suppose they are settin 
traps for each other. J suspect that the southerr i 
wing ogerrate the influences at the other end of | 
the avenue, the power of the “gag,” and the ful 
minations of the ‘‘ organ; and that they under 


rate the strength of the memories of their northern || 


brethren. They may rest assured that the northern | 
Locofocoes have not forgotten the scenes of the 
Baltimore Convention, and that the game played | 


; | 

there can never be played but once successfully i; 
| upon the same men. On the other hand, our anti- | 
| 

| 


slavery war Locofocoes of the North, who go for | 
prosecuting the war vigorously, but are opposed | 
to the annexation of any more slave territory, who | 


were so loud in their denunciations of slavery at! 


| the Whig party, or all but a very small portion of 


‘the Whig party, will do in relation to the war. 
This is no time to vaunt our patriotism or to 
bestow hollow praises on our country. : He who 
‘ean do this in a republic would not hesitate to 
play sycophant to the throne in a despotism. Sir; 
if you wish to show your devotion to your coun- 
try, warn her boldly of her errors and her danger, 
and exert yourself manfully to bring her into the 
path of rectitude and safety. - Such is the conduct 
that distinguishes the friend from the flatterer in 
private life; and I know not why a different rule 


| 
1 
i 
j 
l 


i Should prevail in political life. 


| For my opinions and votes on this subject, t 
| have been denounced as an enemy to my country. 
! The gentleman from New York, [Mr. Gornow,] 
at the last session, led off inanattack on the four- 
teen,” immediately after the war bill passed. ‘This 
so endeared him to his constituents that they-have 
taken him to themselves. After the third of March 
he will be wanted at home, and we must give: Him: 
up, The same charge was made against me before 
: my constituents, and then F did what I would scorn 
| to do here—defended against it.: T have had my 
| trial before the only earthly tribunal’ whose juris- 
; diction I acknowledge, and their judgment of ap- 
| proval has been passed upon my course, and I had: 
supposed that there was an end to the slander, 
But not so. Thad hardly taken my seat in this 
Í Hall at the commencement of the present session, 
; before it was reiterated. And by whom, sir? Ido 
not know, Tam unwilling to believe that the Chief 
Magistrate of my country had anything to do with’ 
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the Méxican. nation, who, if they. believed the in- |: 
` former’s tale, would hang his accomplice on the jj 


first tree in their way. I might also be tempted to if 


ask him whether it was quite statesman-like, by || 
his disclosures, to place Santa Ana under the sus- f 

icion of the Mexican nation; so that however well || 
inclined he might be to treat with this country for || 
peace, his own safety would forbid his making any || 
recommendation of a peace policy to his country- 
men, But, sir, I doubt whether he would compre- 
hend such a question, and I think 1 should not ask 


it. |. 
THE MEXICAN WAR. |! 
SPEECH OF MR. H. W. HILLIARD, | 


OF ALABAMA, 


Iy tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
, January 5, 1847. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on | 
the state of the Union, and having under con- 
sideration the bill to raise, for a limited time, 

_ an additional Military Force, and for other pur- 
poses— 


Mr. HILLIARD rose and said: 


committees took so wide a range, that I forbore to i 
take any part in it, but preferred rather to wait i 
until some practical question should come up which | 


il 


Congress at the opening 


_of the session, and ad- 
Tt was usual, too, 


giving my views of them. 
important point in our history. We are at war. 
For once I believe in the existence of a crisis. It 
is not that there is anything portentous in the ele- 


we are at war is a feeble one, and we have nothing 
to fear from herarms. But a question, which was 


has already been revived since the commencement 
of the present one, is sufficiently ominous.* Like 
asea-bird driven far inland, it may be a messenger 
which gives notice of the coming tempest. This 
ve grows out of the great topic presented in 
the message—the war; and it is here in this Hall, 
where we have heard some extraordinary declara- 
tions made in connexion with it, that I desire to 


, i [| prosecute this war H 
ments which surround us—the nation with which | 


started at the close of the Jast session, and which || 


| If the question were now presented to me be- 
| tween peace and war, I should undoubtedly be in 
favor of pence: Bat no such election is presented 
to us. The spectacle before us is a war in pro- 
gress; our own country on one side, a foreign 
country on the other; our own country, at every 
step which our armies take, holding forth an offer 
of peace, an offer. which the enemy as yet have 
shown no disposition to entertain. This is enough 
for me. Irange myself on that side on which I-see 
the standard of my country. Over the troops now 
in Mexico floats the same standard which was 
borne through the storms of the Revolution; it was 
often dimmed with the smoke of battle, hostile 
bayonets bristled about it, and sometimes seemed 
to surround it and overbear it, but it emerged from 
that Iong and fierce conflict covered with the light 
of victory. Who is willing to see that banner giv- 
ing back before the enemy, or trailing in the dust? 
Who does not desire that it may be borne in tri- 
umph' on whatever breeze it may be fung? Tam 
sure that every gentleman here exults in its tri- 
umphs. 

The 
cruise along the coasts o 


i 
| 


fleets which now blockade the ports and 
f Mexico- bear the same 
glorious flag that streamed from the masthead of 
| the Constitution when she carried the thunder of 
| our arms to distant seas, and spread dismay among 
| the enemies of our rising commerce, or, guarding 
| the line of our own coast from the ravages ofa, 

| formidable foe, rushed. down triumphantly upon ` 
i her prey. So long as that flag is flying, no matter 
‘ ander what sky, American hearts will mourn over 
its reverses, and rejoice in its triumphs. 

The question before Congress is, “Shall we 
On that question I cannot 
hesitate fora moment. The Constitution has con- 
ferred on Congress the prerogative of declaring 
war. We have recognised the war, and by that 
vote we have made the Chief Magistrate respon- 
sible for the mode of conducting it. So long as the 
President is thus responsible, by the theory of our 
Government, he is charged with the conduct of the 
| war. He is invested with all the authority whick 
belongs to that important station. It is for us to 
say how far we will go in voting supplies; and it 
must bea great crisis, one such as I have never 


speak of it. I do not wish to precipitate this great 
question; it ought not to have been brought here; 
but as it is here, it must be met. This Hall should 
not be converted into an arena for hot controversy, 
by bringing for discussion here a subject which 


| does not fairly come within the range of our de- 


liberations, and which must shake, not only this 
Capitol, but this Republic. 

But first, as to the war. This isthe great theme 
of the message—the prominent colossal figure in 
the foreground of the picture—about which the 


proportions. I suppose it must be so; our foreign 


i 


England. 
must be pardoned to the spirit of liberty. 


H 
ty 


manifests the highest degree of jealousy on the 
part of that body for the rights of Englishmen. 
And shall we, who profess to have yet larger views 
of public liberty, attempt to restrain the utmost 
latitude of remark on the course of those intrusted 
with power? Certainly not. Previous to Mr. Jef- 


ferson’s time, the American Presidents came to 


ferred to, are all of the most amicable kind; our 


velopment. There is but the one check to our 
prosperity; but for this, the President informs us, 


i 


* The Hon. Mr. Witmor’s resolution as to slavery, and 


the Hon. Mr. Presron King’s bill and speech on the same 
subject. : 


other objects are grouped in humbler and smaller i 


relations, with the single unhappy exception re- || 


‘| war. 
|| tests with Great Britain, we had great objects be- 


| dence. 


yet seen, and which has never occurred in our his- 
tory, which would warrant me in refusing to vote 
them. Other gentlemen must of course decide for 
themselves; these are my convictions. I shall, 
therefore, while I should be happy to see this war 
brought to a speedy and honorable termination, 
continue to sustain the Government in its prosecu- 
tion till such terms of peace as we ought to accept 
can be secured. I trust, too, that this will be the 
' sentiment of the whole country. So far, the pro- 
gress of the war has been marked by a self-sac- 
rificing and patriotic spirit, which illustrates our 
free institutions, and by victories as remarkable 
i} and brilliant as any which history records. What. 
ever regrets may be felt at the interruption of the 
Jong career of peace which our country has en- 
joyed, we have at least gratifying proof that it has 
left no enervating influence on the national charac- 
| ter. 

But we must not lose sight of the objects of the 
Every war has its object, In our two con- 


fore us. The war of the Revolution was under- 
taken in defence of a great principle. The spirit 
of liberty revolted against taxation, which was too 
light to be feltas a burden, but which was too great 


y a violation of principle to be borne by men who were 


jealous of the encroachments of power. “They 
‘snuffed oppression in the tainted gale,” They 


struck for freedom, and in the mighty struggle which 
ensued they had the sympathy of mankind. The 
contest undertaken for liberty, ended in indepen- 
Tn the later war with that Power, the ob- 


‘What is the object of the present war? The in- 
violability of our soil, and redress for past wrongs. 
Whenever Mexico shall be disposed to yield these, 
we are bound to accept them. Till then, we ought 
not to hesitate-a moment, not only to hold what 
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we have obtained, but to make, if necessary to the | 
attainment of these objects, still stronger demon- | 
strations. Until the objects of the war are accom- | 
plished, we must. prosecute these objects. But we 
owe it to ourselves; more even than to- Mexico, to 
take care that these objects are not lost sight of in 
the heat of the contest. ` 

I trast we are not carrying on a war for aggran- 
dizement; if so, we should have selected some other 
adversary, and not have made the point of our lance 
ring against the shield of our weakest neighbor. + 

Nor is ita war for the acquisition of territory; | 
we do not wish to strip'a feeble State of her pos- | 
sessions because we-are stronger than she. But | 
until Mexico gives some unequivocal sign that she 
is willing to grant us an honorable peace, the war 
must be continued, and ought to be prosecuted with 
the utmost vigor, I would not be understood by 
this to mean that I favor any particular plan for con- 
ducting the war; ‘I simply desire to say, that such 
wise and energetic measures ought to be adopted 
as will save us from the evils of a protracted con- 
flict. There is much wisdom in the advice of Polo- ! 
nius to Laertes: 


| 
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| 
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* Beware 
OFf entrance to a quarrel: but, being in, 
Bear it, that the opposer may beware of thee.” 


If from the heavy cloud which overspread Mexi- 
co I could see the dove of peace coming to us, bear- 
ing but a single olive leaf in her mouth, I would 
most gladly hail her approach. But in the absence 
of any such pacific sign, I hold that we are bound, 
as a nation, to prosecute the war. 

We ought not to strike with a view to dismem- | 
ber the possessions of a weaker people, but our | 
operations ought to be characterized by unfaltering 
energy, and by such a putting forth of strength as 
shall teach those against whom they are directed 
that it is their interest to seek a speedy peace. I 
would accept the first sign of such a disposition on 
the part of Mexico, and so far from degrading or | 
crushing her,] would meet her with the most gen- 
erous terms.. They should be marked by the mag- 
nanimity of a great nation treating with a weak 
one. 

Through this war, then, we desire to reach a 
peace. The President avows this to be the pur- 
ose of the Government in carrying it on. 

is well. It should be so conducted as to leave no | 
room for doubt upon this point. It ought not to | 
appear, that while we profess to seek to tranquillize i 
our frontier, to fix our boundary with a neighbor, | 

| 


and to redress acknowledged wrongs, that there is 
a deeper and concealed object. Are there any in- 
dications of a lust of dominion in this war? ` Are 
there any features in the events which have occur- 
red in its progress which may be misunderstood ? 
I am not, in a factious spirit, about to inquire 
whether the President has transcended his author- 
ity. I have a loftier purpose. It is comparatively 
a small question how the Administration has used 
the power intrusted to it, except as its acts affect 
the character of the country. ; 

I propose to inquire whether anything has oc- 
curred which exposes us to the charge of enter- | 
taining the purpose of wresting provinces from 
Mexico by strength, and holding them as perma- 
nent acquisitions against her consent. Any early 
instructions which look to this object, or any sub- 


i 


sequent violations of the law of nations which go | 


to show such a purpose on the partof the Admin- 
istration, must dishonor our national character and 
impair our strength. If this be the object of the 
war, then is it diverted from its true and legitimate 
purpose. For the time being, the President has | 
the conduct of the war under his charge. The} 
question is, whether thé instructions he has caused | 
to be given, and the events of the war, disclose or 
not a purpose of conquest, and the permanent ac- 
quisition of territory? laa a. : 

I shall speak to this question in a spirit of fair- 
ness, not, as I have already said, with the view | 
of inquiring whether the President has abused his 
fanctions, but in the hope of doing something 
towards arresting a tendency in our affairs, which, 
if it is permitted to go on, must prove alike fatal 
to our national character and to our free institu- 
tions. 

Let us examine the instructions which those 
who were sent out to conduct this war took with 
them. I find among the papers sent to us by 
the President, in answer to a resolution of this | 


This i| 


House, moved by the honorable gentleman from 
Kentucky, [Mr. Davis,] a letter from the Sec- 
retary of War, addressed to- General Kearny, 
under date of June 3, 1846, and marked “Confi- 
dential,” from which I will read a single signifi- 
cant paragraph: 

“You may assure the people of those provinces that it is 
the wish and design of the United States to provide for them 
a free government with ‘the least possible delay, sitailar.to 
that which exists in our Territories. They will then be 
called on to exercise the rights of freemen in electing their 
own: representatives to the Territorial. Legislature. It is 
foreseen that what relates to the civil government will be a 
difficult and unpleasant part of yonr duty, and much must 
necessarily be left to your own discretion.” 


How was this discretion employed? In decla- 


the United States, in subverting the existing civil 
governments, and in devising and proclaiming a 
new, large, and complicated system of civil gov- 
ernment, looking evidently to the permanent incor- 


Confederacy. 
SCO 


He seemed to comprehend the full 
pe of the meaning of the Secretary of War, that 
they should be provided with “a free government 
with the least possible delay;” and certainly no 
government was ever organized with 
dition than that which this victorious general set 
up in New Mexico. Even Ariel, doing the bid- 
ding of Prospero, hardly displayed more swift 
obedience. 


the inhabitants of those remote regions, but they 
were assured, under instructions from the same 
high quarter, that they would soon “be called on to 
exercise the rights of freemen in electing their own 
| representatives to the Territorial Legislatures.” It 


seem to disclose the existence of a scheme for the 
conquest and permanent acquisition of territory at 
that early day. 

I shall now turn for a moment to the instructions 


under them. The Secretary of the Nav 
ter dated June 8, 18 
| dore Sloat, writes: 


| “In like manner, if California separates herself from our 
enemy, the Central Mexican Government, and establishes 2 
government of its own, under the auspices of the American 
flag, you will take such measures as will best promote the 
attachment of the people of California to the United States, 
wili advance the prosperity, and will make that vast region 
a desirable place of residence for emigrants from our soil.” 


y. ina let- 
46, and addressed to Commo- 


How evidently the permanent occupation of that 
vast region, by emigrants from our soil, seems tò 


date, July 12, 1846, from the same Secretary to 
the same officer: 
“The object of the United States has reference to ulti- 


the uti possidetis shall be established, the Government ex- 


of Upper California.?? 

The instructions from the same department, 
addressed to the senior officer in command of the 
United States naval forces in the Pacific Ocean, 
look to the same result. They are dated August 
13, and begin as follows: 

**Commopore: The United States being in a state of war 
by the action of Mexico, it is desired by the prosecution of 
hostilities to hasten the return of peace, and to secure it on 
advantageous conditions. For this purpose, orders have 
beeu given to the squadron in the Pacific to take and keep 
possession of Upper California, especially of the ports of San 
Francisco, of Monterey, and of San Diego; and also, if op- 


an inland expedition, of Puebla de los Augelos, near San 
Diego. 


will take immediate possession of Upper California, espe- 


United States.” 


against California so conducted, that when a treaty 


hat this basis would be urged by our Govern- 
ment, can hardly be doubted, for it would leave us 
in possession, not only of all our own territory, 
but of vast acquisitions from Mexico. Let us add 
to these instructions one more paragraph, hardly 


ring that the conquered provinces were annexed to | 


| poration of the whole territory into the American | 


greater expe- | 


Not only was this free government provided for 


is impossible to overlook these things, and they do 


from the Navy Department, and the operations ; 


be contemplated. This idea is strengthened by | 
parsuing the instructions given at a subsequent | 


mate peace with Mexico; aud if at that peace the basis of l 


pects, through yonr forces, to be found in actual possession j 


portunity offer, and the people favor, to take possession, by į 


& On reaching the Pacific, your first duty will be to ascer- i 
tain if these orders have been carried into effect. It not, you | 


cially of the three ports of San Francisco, Monterey, and | 
San Diego; so that, if the treaty of peace shall be made on |! 
the basis of the uti possidetis, it may leave California to the | 


Here is a full and unequivocal avowal of the | 
wish of the Government to have the operations | 


of peace is made with Mexico, if the basis of the i 
uti possidetis shall be established, we may be left in | 
ossession of that important and coveted territory. : 


less significant than. those already read, from a let- 
ter addressed by the Secretary-of the Nayy to Coms. 
modore Stockton, and I do not ‘see how.any. one. 
can resist the conclusion, that from the very: com- 
mencement of these hostilities: with Mexico; the 
permanentacquisition of vast territorial possessions 
was distinctly in the view of the Administration: 

“ You will, therefore, under no circumstances, voluntarily 
lower the flag of the United States, or reliriquish theag- 
tual possession of Upper California. > Of other points ofthe 
Mexican territory, which the forces under your command 
may occupy, you will maintain the possession or withdraw, 
asin your judgment may be most advantageous in prosecu-: 
tion of the war.” $ 
i| . But of California, the possession was not tobe 
given up under any circumstances whatever... -I-do 
| not undertake to: say whether the acquisition of 
|| California, or any other of the Mexican posses- 
| sions, ts desirable or not. Iam inquiring into.the 
purpose, on the’ part of the Government, to hold 
these provinces as permanent conquests, I pass 
over the extraordinary proclamations published.to 
the inhabitants of California, from the sea and from 
the land; the one professing to issue from the 
“ Commander-in-chief of the United States naval 
force in the Pacific Ocean,’’ and the other dated in 
the City of Angels, from the “ Commander-in- 
chief and Governor of the Territory of Catifornia,’’ 
and am willing to rest the case upon papers emana- 
ting from those who hold a confidential relation to 
the Executive. ; 

But, sir, whatever are to be the; resulis.of the 
war, it ought not to be carried on so as'to violate 
the law of nations. That code is not to: be disre: 
| garded; it is sacred, and ought to be solemnly ob- 
served by us and by all other nations. : 

It is not a collection of abstract essays on public 
questions of right and wrong. This is alaw which 
is never silent; it speaks in the midst of arms, It 
is as diffusive as the air we breathe; it spreads it~ 
| self, by a sort of omnipresence, over land and sea. 
| Taking its rise in a sense of right, which even in 
early times was powerful enough to vindicate itself, 
it has gathered new strength with the advance of 
civilization, and it is attended in this age by sanc- 
tions which no people may disregard. Gustavus 
Adolphus, in all the wars which he undertook for 
| civil and religious liberty, carried the book of Gro- 
tius with him as his guide. We should be always 
ready to do this law homage. It realizes Hooker’s 
nobie description of law in general: “ OF law there 
‘can be no less acknowledged than that her'seat‘is 
‘the bosom of God, her voice the harniony ‘of the 
| “world; all things in Heaven and earth do her 
‘homage; the very least as feeling her care, and 
‘the greatest as not exempt from her power,” 

Now, what is the language of this lawin regard 
to the rights which result trom conquest? Vattel, 
who has been referred to more than once in the 
course of the remarks which have been made on 
|| this subject, says: i 
“ The conqueror who takes a town or province from his 
i| enemy cannotjustly acquire over it any other rights then such 
| as belonged to the sovereign against whom he has. taken up 
farms. War authorizes him to possess himself of what Be- 
| longs to his enemy; if he deprives him of the sovereignty of 
that town or province, he acquires it, such as it is; with 
j all its limitations and modifications. Accordingly, care is 
| usually taken to stipulate, both in particular stipnlations and 
in treaties of peace, that the towus and countries ceded shall 
retain all their liberties, privileges, and immunities.” 

This is the extent of the rights which the con- 
| queror acquires over possessions which the oppo- 
| sing sovereign held in subjection to his authority, 
|| but which did not fully belong to him; and it is the 
same right which a successful invader acquires over 


H 


Hees : A : 
i! cities or provinces which he overruns, but which 
il are not regarded as permanent acquisitions, * to 
|| be thenceforward united with the new States.” 


& But if the conqueror thinks proper to retain the sover- 
eignty of the conquered State, and has a right to retäin R, 
the same principles must also determine: the. manner : in 
which he is to treat that State. If it is against the ‘sovereign 
alone that he has just cause of complaint, reason plainly 
evinces that he acquires no other rights by his conquest than. 
such as belonged to the sovereign whom he has dispossessed ; 
i| and, on the submission of the people, he is bound to govern 
|i them according to the laws of the Stute.”? 

i} 
ij 
i 
i 
! 


Now, sir, this defines precisely the extent of our 
rights over those Mexican States which are oceu- 
pied by our armies.. We have expelled the sover- 
eignty of that nation from those territories, and. we 
have acquired it. We hold the supreme power 
there, and the people, having submitted to. our 
arms, are “to be governed according to the laws 


il 
|| of the State.” f ; 
< 
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‘The argument made’ by the gentleman from Vir- 
ainia [Mri Bayiy] on-this 
Duat he isapplies the law, € : 
lays down: He saysi“ We acquire the rights of 
thé conquered: nation, whatever they are,” anid: 
quotes from Wheaton ‘in support of his proposi- 
tion. No-one will question thé authority: or the 
law; which asserts, that‘ the right of the State to 
itg public’ property or domain is absolute, and ex- 
cludes that-of its own subjects dà well as other 
nations,” and which defines the national proprie 


tary rightin- respect to those things belonging to | 
or bodies corporate within its | 


private individuals e 
terrvitotial limits, as absolute, as far as it exclades 
other nations, and as only paramount.in respect to 
members of the State. The other doctrine, too, 
which has been laid down, that of the ‘uti possi- 
detis,’’ will be as’ little questioned: i 


ä The existing state of possession is maintained, except | 
If nothing bë said | 


so far as. altered: hy the terms of treaty. 
about ‘the congnered: countrics.or places, they reniain with 
the cdnqueror, and his title cannot afterwards be called in 
question.” 


' Bat, sir, this law applies. to the rights acquired jj 


by the:.conqueror over the property found in the 
conquered, territory, whether public or private, and 
determines the results which would follow. the con- 
clusion of a treaty of. peace under a:cerlain state 


of facts. It.does-not touch the question of political | 


rights, immunities, and privileges. The question 
is, when the conquered sovereignty gives back be- 


fore the advancing conqueror, and retires from the | 
territory in dispute, to what does the conqueror |} 
succeed? To the rights of the conquered sover- || 
eign; that is, to the right of administering the gov- | 
ernment of the conquered territory while he holds | 


iti » Bat is the civil government to be subverted, 
and all existing internal laws to be displaced, and 
papel and forms which the conqueror may 
happen to think good to be imposed arbitrarily 
upon the inhabitants of provinces temporarily sub- 
jected to his power ?. 

‘This is the point to be regarded; for, I repeat 
the question as to property does not come up here 
itis a question of pouin right—a question of far 
higher interest and importance, 

When: the gentleman. from Virginia comes to 
speak of our duties in respect to the country now 
held by military occupation, he insists that “we 
‘are rgquired to estab ish temporary civil govern- 


> 
3 


‘ments, or rather ‘quasi’ civil governments—civil || 
‘in their form and rules of proceeding, and mili- 
“tary in their origin; established to protect the | 


t rights of persons and property of the vanquished 
‘daring the military occupancy of the country. 
‘The right, nay, the duty, to establish such gov- 
t ernments, involves the right to determine upon its 
‘form. What it shall be, is purely a matter of ex- 


‘pediency and convenience. Upon principle, it | 


‘would seem that it ought to be assimilated as 
‘near as possible to the forms of the conquering 
«pation. As in all wars by land, the acquisition 
“of tertitory is looked to as probable, the sooner 
‘the people are introduced to the form of govern- 
< ment under which they are in future to live the 
“better. And the vanquished have no right to com- 


“plain, but rather to be grateful when the form | 


“adopted is not worse. than the one superseded. 
«And even when it is worse, they must submit to 
“it ag the fortune of war.” 


must dissent from all this. I cannot admit that | 


these principles apply to our rights over the Mexi- 
can territory now held by our arms. They apply 
to.complete conquests and permanent acquisitions, 
not to such as are held in temporary possession 
merely. 


Vattel, in laying down the doctrine, expressly | 
refers to a conquered town ór province which hag | 


passed ‘into the power of the conqueror. Thence 


‘forward united with the new State to which it: 


‘belongs; if it be a loser by the charge, that is a 
“misfortune which it must wholly impute to the 
-*ehance of war.’ When does the right thus to 


treat the conquered territory arise? When, in the i 


language of the same writer, ‘by the treaty o 
* peace, or the entire submission and extinction o 
t the Siate to which those towns and provinces be- 
‘longed, the: acquisition is completed, and th 
t property becomes stable and perfect.” 

_ Freadily admit, that if a conquered possession 
ig to be permanently held and incorporated with 
the territory of the conquering nation as its own, 


subject’ is an able one; | 
which he very correctly | 


the conqueror has a right to extend his own laws 
over it absolutely; but not when the tenure-is têm- 
porary only.’ In that case the country must be 
| governed by the subsisting laws. © Those who: so 
I| hold it are not to expel the system of laws which | 
existed there before it came into their possession. - 
i} A gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Homes] 
promptly put this matter in its true light; and an- 
|| other gentleman from the same State [Mr. Woop- 
| waro] has clearly and forcibly exhibited the law 
I| of nations upon the subject. rv, | 
It may well be remarked here, too, that it is not | 
for the conquering general to say what shall be the | 
form of government of the country which he has | 
seized. He is bound to maintain his military oc- |; 
cupation of it; but he can do no more, Nor can | 
the President provide a civil government for it, for |; 
| he merely holds the supreme command of the |i 
forces; it is for this Government, acting through | 
its several departments, to establish laws over it. | 
These principles are not contradicted by the de- | 
cision of the Supreme Court in the case of the Uni- į 
ted States vs. Ride, which has been referred to. |i 
|i The question involved there was one of property, | 
il as affected by a change of sovereignty, not a ques- || 
i| tion of civil liberty, or of political rights. The’ 
i| facts were these: Goods were -imported into Cas- 
‘| tine in September, 1814, during its occupation by 
the enemy, and remained there until its evacuation. 
Upon the reéstablishment of the American Gov- 
|; ernment, were they subject to duties imposed by 
our revenue laws? The Supreme Court declared | 
they were not—upon the principle that the sover- ; 
eignty of the United States over the territory in : 
possession of the British troops was suspended, and , 
the inhabitants passed under a temporary allegiance ; 
to the British Government, and were under such : 
laws as they chose to recognise and enforce. 
The proclamation of General Harrison has been | 

i| referred to, but there is a broad contrast between | 
|i that document and the proclamation of General | 
Kearny. 1 fecl a profound interest in the memory 
of Efarrison; it is consecrated by good deeds, and 
i has received the seal of death. A long life, mark- 
| ed at every step by purity in his personal relations, 
and by his respect for public law, was closed in 
the midst of the gratulations which greeted him | 
| from all parts of this great republic, on the occa- į 
sion of the most astonishing political victory which | 
ii the annals of this country can show. | 
| In referring to his proclamation, dated 17th Octo- | 
© ber, 1812, we find no subversion of subsisting laws; 


i 
i 
H 
} 


|: no appointment of judges, attorney general, sher- 
i| iffs, and a hundred other officers; no new and com- 
| plex system of laws instituted. True, the com- | 
|| missions of all magistrates were suspended, but 
;, their authority was still continued under that of 
i| the United States. In taking possession of Upper 
Canada, he said to the inhabitants: 

i < The district is now in the quiet possession of our troops 5 
i| it becomes necessary to provide for its government; therefore 
|| we hereby proclaim and make known, that the rights and 
|| privileges of the inhabitants, and the Jaws and customs of 
|i the country, as they existed, or were in force at the period 
| of our arrival, shall continue to prevail.” 


| 
| 
'] Had a course like this been pursued, we should 
i: have been spared the present controversy. The 


spectacle would not have been presented to the | 
“world of our indecent haste to provide new forms 
| of government the moment we had obtained pos- 
i session of one of the provinces of our enemy. 
i Ihave thus, sir, endeavored to present the real | 
; question, which is not whether a milder or harsher 
i form of government has been introduced by our 
i army into the Mexican States whieh we hold in 
" subjection, but whether the occupied provinces are ! 
regarded and treated as permanent conquests al- | 
|: ready annexed to this country. Itis not my ob- Í 
| ject to cast any censure either on the President or } 
‘his officers; but the instructions to which I have | 
referred, and the disregard of obvious principles of | 
, international law, seem to disclose the purpose of | 
| making this a war of conquest. Indeed, some gen- 
tlemen upon this floor, friends, too, of the Presi- | 
| dent, do not hesitate to avow thatit is such. Among 
other significant declarations on this subject, a gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Gorpon] informed 
us some days since, that they intended “ to keep 
what we have.” Against this rising lust of domin- 
ion, we ought at once to take a position and set up 


i| umphs of Sylla. 


; weight is not felt. 


j position of our conquests. 


astandard. Ifitshould spread and gather strength, | 
it will prove fatal to our free institutions. Our very 
successes will ruin-us.. Cicero. attributes the de- 


cline and fall of the Roman empiré to the oblivion 
of the great principles which they had recognised 
in their carlier days and humbler fortunes. In the 
early extension of her power, she became, in his 
language, ‘* the patroness, rather than the mistress 
of the world.” All this passed away with the trie 
Our Government is one of con- 
sent; it rests so lightly upon its citizens that its 
If we should become engaged 
in wars for the extension of our sway, overrunning 
neighboring States, and bringing into our Confed- 
eracy a reluctant people, the whole character of our 
political system will be changed—it will be convert- 
ed into a colossal despotism, and we shall furnish 
another grand and instructive, but unhappy, in- 
stance of the failure of institutions intended to pro- 
vide for the protection of human liberty. 
“ Such is the moral of all earthly tales; 

Tis but the same rehearsal of the past, 

First freedom and then glory; when that fails, 

Corruption, slavery, barbarism at last; 

And history, with all her volumes vast, 

Hath but one page.” 

I am not averse to the extension of the territory 
of the United States, nor do I feel on that subject 
the apprehensions which haint the minds of some 
gentlemen. Such. is the elasticity of our federal 
system of government, that it may be extended 
over any space, great or small. ‘It resembles the 
fabled. tent in the Arabian Nights, which could 
cover with its folds few or many. Steam and the 
magnetic telegraph overcome space, and bring to-_- 
gether remote parts; but if territory is to be ac- 
quired, let it be in a legitimate way, by purchase, 
or by the coming in of a neighboring people who 
have attained a high degree of civilization. {f our 
institutions are to extend themselves, let it be by 
their own inherent and peaceful power, not by the 
aggressive force of arms. Our national character, 
and the purity of our political system, are of far 
more consequence to us than any amount of terri- 
tory which we can acquire. K 

There are other topics tò which I must now 
turn. The gentleman from the State of New York, 
to whom I have already referred, [Mr. Gordon, } 


| informed the House that ‘* the people of the Uni- 


‘ted States meant to hold on to California; they 
‘t meantto conquer it, and hold it, and make ita per- 
‘manent acquisition, That was what they meant 
‘to do with it. The President neither meant to do, 
‘nor had he the power to do anything as to the dis- 

Gentlemen might be 
‘ very éasy; in due time the American people would 


| ‘take proper care both of California and New Mexi- 


‘eo. Of one thing they might be assured—those 
‘provinces never would return to Mexico again.’” 
This is explicit enough, and we ought to feel un- 
der obligations to the honorable gentleman, who is 
a member of the party now in power, for an avowal 
so frank and unequivocal, Not content, however, 
with enlightening us as to the objects of the war, 
he proceeds to inform us upon “ another subject, 
‘and one of no trifling moment. The people of 
“the United States—a vast majority of them, at 
‘least—were not only for the war, and for retain- 
‘ing this conquered territory as an indemnity for 
‘the robberies and spoliations of Mexico, but they 
‘meant to make it a FREE TERRITORY.” 

Such, then, is a bold declaration of the purpose 
to hold New Mexico and California as permanent 
acquisitions, to be incorporated with this Confeder- 
acy, and to exclude slavery from the whole terri- 
tory. 

In the same spirit another gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Preston Kine] brought forward yester- 
day morninga measure which fooked to the acquisi- 
tion of territory from Mexico, and which provided 


i| for the total exclusion of slavery from it; and to- 


day, taking advantage of the permission which the 
House granted him to make a personal explana- 
tion, he has spoken at length upon this subject, 
insisting upon the permanent annexation of new 
territory, to be hereafter converted into FREE 
STATES. 

I regret the introduction of this subject. It is 
impossible to overlook the danger which it brings 
with it. Gentlemen belonging to the party in 
power insist, that this war shall be converted into 
a war of conquest; that large and important States, 
stretching through. several parallels of latitude, 
shall be torn from Mexico, and incorporated into 
our Confederacy; that peace shall be made upon 
no other terms; no matter how ample the remua. 
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neration tendered for past wrongs-may. be;, and 
‘that the territory thus’ aequiredshall-be made to 
increase the preponderance of one section of the 
Union, by legislating: here in advancé. as to the 
character of the population which shall overspread 
at. ; 

T take now the ground which I-took before on 
the Oregon question.. We have no right to say to 
the Executive department of the Government what 
shall be done in settling the terms of a treaty; and 
T therefore consider it highly improper to introduce 
such projects here as have been referred to. 

The attempt to fix in advance, by a vote of this 
House, the terms of a treaty hereafter to be con- 
cluded with Mexico, is a solemn interference with 
the province and duties of another department of 
this Government. That duty belongs to the treaty- 
making power, which, by the Constitution, is 
vested in the President and the Senate. It is for 
this House to discuss questions of a very different 
character. Each department of the Government 
should be left to the undisturbed exercise of its 
own functions. It is as unwise as it is unbecom- 
ing in us to leave the sphere of our legislative 
duties; we shall find full employment in a faithful 
attention to them, in the present state of our na- | 
tional affairs, without yielding to the promptings 
of a discursive philanthropy, which can only in- 
jure where it seeks to guide. If this scheme of 
acquiring territory is persisted in, and the power | 
of this Government is to be brought to bear upon 
it so as to exclude slavery from every part of it, 
it must be seen by all who have bestowed any re- 
flection upon the history of the organization and 
progress of our political system, that the most 
serious, I may say disastrous, results will follow. 
‘Fhis Union can only stand on those compromises 
which I regard in their sacred obligation as second 
only to the Constitution. The compromise which 
has already taken place on the Missouri question, 
was sufficiently disadvantageous to the South. 
The South does not interfere in the concerns of the 
North. A lofty feeling of brotherhood for the 
people of this whole country is cherished there. 

» for one, rejoice in the’ splendid achievements 
and unprecedented success of the industry and | 
enterprise of New England, as much as any man. 
I turn with pride to her revolutionary history. 
I admire the genius which she sends to our na- 
tional councils. I survey with pleasure the vast 
resources and rapid growth of this whole country. | 
Why is it, then, that no opportunity is lost to 
proscribe the South, to subject our internal policy 
to censure, and to direct against our institutions 
- the sentiment of mankind, both at home and 
abroad? Gentlemen have transcended the rules 


which should govern them here: if they proceed, |! 


they will rend the bonds of this Union as Sam- 
son burst the withes that bound him. 

Is this the doctrine to be acted on, that territory 
must be acquired, and, wherever acquired, free 
labor may be suffered to go there, but the men of 
the South must not take their slaves with them 
there? ` 

When this great question was agitated in 1820, 
a northern man, Mr. Holmes, of Maine, said, that 
to regulate slavery was the attribute of sovereign 
power. He used this language: 


t To regulate the relation between different members of : 
a community, or to establish or prohibit slavery, is an attri- | 
bute of sovereign power. * * * * The gentleman from 
New York has told us that a slave representation beyond 
the original States is unequal, and contrary to the spirit of 
the compact. T know not where the gentleman derived his 
authority, surely not from the. Constitution. It is there 


argued that the representation shall be apportioned accord- |} 


ing to the number of free persons and three-fifths of the 
slaves; notin such States as then existed, but ‘in such as 
may be included within the Union.’ This language is ex- 
plicit‘and positive.” 

Mr. Macon, of North Carolina, took part in the 
same debate—that which grew out of the Missouri 
question. That good and great man, at once calm 
and wise, was distinguished for a patriotism which 
was comprehensive enough to embrace his whole 
country. He said: 

«The gentleman from New Hampshire has said that the 
Constitution was a compromise as to slaves. This is no 
doubt true; but not a compromise to emancipate. The 
States that held them could free them, as others had done, 


Without asking or consulting the convention or Congress. 
. Bat it was a compromise as to representation, and nothing 


|! quered Mexican provinces; but that neither I, nor 


i 


ij equal, and its days will be numbered. 


| any southern man, nor our children, nor our chil- 
| dren’s children, shall set a foot within them, unless 
| we consent to abandon our property. This is not 
a. place to discuss the question of slavery.. It isa 
| subject that. should never be named in this Hall. 
It is an institution. which belongs to the southern 
| States; and gentlemen do those States great wrong 
to press them on that subject here. Bee 

The Missouri compromise did them much. in- 
justice. Suppose the South should select a par- 
} ticular institution existing in the northern States, 
| or a particular feature in northern society—the 
labor of operatives in factories for instance—and 
undertake to denounce it and overthrow it, how 
would it be regarded? What would they think 
and say of such a proceeding? Why, then, is this 
course pursued towards the South? 

The slave population must have a representation 
somewhere. By the compromise of the Constitu- 
tion, the slave States are deprived of a portion of 
their political importance. What, then, is to be 
i gained by limiting slavery to the precise extent 
| which it now occupies? Will it ameliorate the 
| condition of the slave? Would their introduction 
| Into new territory increase their number?_ The 


i 
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|| object is clearly a political one, thinly disguised 


| by an assumed philanthropy. Suppose you could 
| even succeed by keeping slavery within its present 
| limits, in bringing about its abolition, would not 
| the political importance of these people be in- 


j| creased, by rising from a three-fifth to a full repre- 


sentation ? 


under the same burning sun, and &overing the same 
fertile plains, will they not have common interests, | 
| and ought they not to have common institutions | 
and common sympathies? Why is every occasion | 
seized on to bring this unprofitable and dangerous 
uestion into the field of controversy? I ask, in | 
the name of the Constitution, and of the men who 
formed our institutions as they exist, that this sub- 
ject shall not be made herea theme for angry dis- 
| putation. Let not gentlemen disturb the regula 
course of business in this body, by rising in their 
| places, and meeting us with projects and speeches 
such as those to which we have listened. If this 
‘is to be done, this Government will become un- 
The spirit 
still lingers in the South which produced our Rev- 
olution—a spirit which will contend for political 
rights to the very last. The people of those States 
love this Union; they glory in the past, and hope 
for the future. They will cling to- the pillars of 
the Constitution as long as they can; they will 
listen to the parting words of Wasnineron, still 
vibrating in their ears, as long as endurance is pos- 
sible; but, when they find that they are to be | 
downtrodden, they will be constrained, though it 
be with deep grief, to give up an alliance which is 
to be marked only by wrongs and oppressions, 
and gather about their homes and their property. 
Sir, I trust that hour will never come. The 
spirit which has this day been manifested by the 


f 
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lj 
| 
Í and the blame for the introduction of this subject 
| ought not to be thrown from him upon the gentle- | 

man from Tennessee, [Mr. Genrry,] who spoke 
of it only because he had the sagacity to see the 
question coming. It is time to meet it. If it is 
provided that the States on this side of the Missis- | 
sippi shall be equally balanced in respect to slavery, | 
i why should not the same balance be permitted to 
exist on the other side? 


If there are other States to be formed at our side, | 


member from New York ought to be rebuked, |i 


when fraternal affection is lost. in a stiuggle far 
party ascendency, when. patriotism dwindles i 
nto a narrow regard for a mere ‘section: of 
country, then will this.Government, erected by 
our fathers for the protection of himan liberty, 
and which has awakened throughout the world the 
noblest ‘hopes, totter todis-fall, eei Eg 


: THE MEXICAN WAR. 
À 3 f va 
SPEECH OF MR. C. B. SMITH, 
-OF INDIANA, ane 
‘In ras Houst or REPRESENTATIVES, 9° 
: January 6, 1847. ee, 
The House resolved itself into Committee of the 

Whole on the state of the Union, and proceeded 

to the consideration of the bill to ‘raise ten addi- 

tional regiments for the increase of the regular 

Army; and ue 

Mr. CALEB B. SMITH, of Indiana, ‘upon 
whose motion the committee had risen on the. pre- 
| vious day, being entitled to the floor, addressed 
the committee as follows: 

Mr. Cuamman: The subject immediately before 
the committee, is a bill which proposes to increase 
the army of the United States by adding to it.ten 
i additional regiments. ‘As to the propriety .of this 
j; measure, it.1s to be expected that a` diversityof 
ji opinion exists. For my-own part, I have been 
| unable to discover any reason in the condition and 
| circumstances of the country to justify its adop- 
ii tion. By a law of the last session of Congress, 
| the Government is authorized to increase the regu- 

j lar army more than six thousand men beyond its 

| present numbers. During the past year the re- 

| eruiting officers of the army have been actively 

| employed in various parts of the country in efforts 

i| to procure inlistments to fill up the existing regi- 

i| ments to the limits authorized by that law. ‘Their - 
|, efforts have been comparatively fruitless. But few 
| inlistments have been obtained, and the regiments 
i| yet remain unfilled. The difficulty of obtaining 
| recruits for the regular army in this country is 
i| well known. While the demands for labor and 
i| the prices paid for it continue at their present rates, 
i| but few will be found willing to inlist as soldiers 
| in the army. Those who desire to engage in the 
| military.service.of the country,: would greatly, pre- 
fer to enter the service as volunteers. This: has 
been fully exemplified since the commencement of 
the present. war, by the alacrity and zeal with 
which volunteers have flocked to. the standard of 
| the country in every State upon which a requisition 
has been made. ? 

Does any member of this House believe. that if 
this bill becomes a law, the number of men requi- 
site to fill the proposed regiments can be inlisted? 
| I do not believe that it is expected, either by the 
| President who recommends the measure, or by 
| those who support it, How can-such an opinion 
i be entertained in the face of the facts to which I 
‘have already adverted? Why, then, sir, is. the 
| bill so earnestly pressed upon Congress? Why 
| should the brave voluntcers, who, during the past 
| six months, have exposed their lives to the pesti- 


j 
| 


f 


|| lence and the sword, be treated with the contumely 


| which this proposition implies? Why shall not 
| the prosecution of the war be entrusted to them? 
: Have they not shown that they are fully. adequate 
| to its prosecution, if prosecuted it must be? The 
President is now authorized by law to call into the 
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As to the acquisition of Mexican territory, it is a 
| question which belongs to the treaty-making power. 
| Ve should not now discuss it. But, as it has 

Ween thrust upon our attention, I have felt it my 
| duty, as-a southern man, to express my own 
views. I[fterritory is to be acquired, let it be sub- 
jected to compromises which have been already 
formed. Ido not wish for any violation of the 
| Missouri compromise. Let it stand, in letter and 
| spirit. Let the line upon which it runs be extend- 
| ed to the Pacific Ocean. 

I hope to see that worst of all party spirit, the 
spirit of geographical party, forever banished from 
this Hall. Ef kept alive here, it wili lead to the 
fiercest collision which has ever been witnessed in 

this country. à 
| When it becomes dominant, and the rights of 
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else.” 
This is the language of truth and pae But 
old the con- 


we are told now that. the North will 


| the: North are exalted above those of the South, 


| field near twenty thousand volunteers in addition 

to those now called out. If more troops are-requi- 
site, why not call out these? We are urged to 
pass this bill with great haste, because. itis said 
i the regiments are needed. for immediate. service, 
| before the commencement of the sickly season in 
| Mexico. This only furnishes an-additional argu- 
ment jn favor of calling out volunteers. The pro- 
gress of inlistment is always slow, and before any 
considerable number. of. regular soldiers can be 
obtained, the winter and. spring will:have passed 
away, and,the malignant diseases of Mexico will 
have set in with all their force. 

Why, then, I again ask, is this bill to be passed? 
| To this question but one answer can be given. 
| 'T'o officer ten regiments will require the appoint- 
ment of between five and six hundred officers... “If 
volunteers are called: into the field, they will select 
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: n officers. Under the provisions of this | 
“pill; the officers will be'appointed by the President, | 
and-this vast increase of executive patronage, Í 
shumbly conceive to be the chief object of the bill. 
Ig not the patronage ‘of. the executive. department 
of the Government already sufficiently overgrown? 
Flag -not its influence already -been sufficiently 
baneful?” Has it not already exercised a control 
over every other department of the Government? 
Has it not controlled ‘the-legislation of Congress? 
Has. it not stifled the voice of #emonstrance, and 
changed. the opinions and the votes of members of 
this House? But no, I will not say their opin- 
ions; for L have seen the votes of members changed, | 
while their opinions remained unchanged. The | 
vast influence of executive patronage has been 
such, that that department now overshadows and 
controls every. other department of the Govern- 
ment: And yet we are asked still farther to in- 
crease it, by giving to the President the appoint- | 
ment of some five hundred additional. officers. 
These officers will be appointed, whether the men | 
are inlisted or not, and the people will be required 
to. support officers for the ten regiments, while | 
there: will not be privates sufficient to fill one-half 
of them: | With the appointment of these officers 
in his hands, the: President will find no: difficulty 
in ‘securing the passage of such measures. as he 
may, desire. i 

But, Mr. Chairman, the restriction of the “hour | 
rule” forbids that I should devote further time to | 
the consideration of this bill. We are engaged in 
committee in the consideration of the state of the 
Union, and I desire to express my views of the | 
existing state of our public affairs. I should be 
happy if,.in doing so, I could find something upon 
which the mind could dwell with satisfaction— 
some interest of the people, the prosperity of which 
might form an exception to the general disasters | 
in which we are involved. | 
. No one, however strong and zealous a friend of 
‘the President, or however servile he may be in 
aiding to carry out his measures, can. fail to see 
thatthe Government is daily and hourly sinking | 
under the utter imbecility of the Administration 
which controls it. Contrast the condition of the | 
country this day with that which it exhibited but | 
less than two years ago. The present Adminis- 
tration came into power, less than two years ago, 


the: 


-by a majority of the popular votes, Every depart- 
ment of the Government was controlled by its | 
friends.. It found a treasury full to overflowing— ` 
a revenue ample for all its wants—a national credit | 
unimpaired—with a surplus of near ten millions in | 
eash to meet any exigencies which might arise. 
The nation was at peace with all the world, while | 
domestic prosperity and happiness marked every || 
class of the people. wo years have not elapsed | 
since that fatal 4th of March, and what, sir, is the | 
condition of the country now? The ten million | 
surplus which we then had has been wasted and | 
spent; the treasury, then so full, ts nowempty and | 
bankrupt; the revenue which we then enjoyed has : 
been cut down and diminished; the national credit | 
has been so impaired that the obligations of the | 
Government are hawked in the money markets, | 
while’no purchasers are found, except ata sacri- ; 
fice; a national’ debt is already accumulating with | 
fearful rapidity the. peace we then enjoyed no | 
longer exists; but war, “ grim-visaged war,” is now | 
demanding its sacrifices of blood. i 
Extraordinary efforts have been made to stop | 
discussion and prevent an investigation of the! 
` causes of the war. The friends of the President | 
insist that we shall make no inquiries into the | 
causes which have prodaced it. They desire us | 
to sit quietly in our seats, and sanction, by our | 
votes, ail that the Executive has done, or may pro- 
pose to do. Ifthe Constitution has been violated; | 
if the Executive has usurped powers which are | 
not delegated to him by the Constitution; if he has | 
made war upon a foreign nation, on his owh re- | 
sponsibility, and without the sanction of Congress, | 
no.compiaint must be made, no alarm must be | 
sounded, under the penalty ‘of being charged with | 
giving “aid. and comfort” to the enemy. History 
proves that, in all ages of the world the advocates | 
o` tyranny have resorted to the ery of “ treason?” | 
to prevent inquiry into the acts of an usurping 
Executive. When Patrick Henry, one of the ear- 
liest and ablest defenders of civil liberty in America, 
was denouncing the tyranny and usurpation of i 


; friends, I cannot but believe, that when viewed 


George III. in a Virginia. House of Delegates, he 
said: “ Cæsar had his Brutus, Charles-I- had his 
Cromwell, and George IIL. may’’—but before he | 
had ‘time to finish the sentence, the panderers of 
the Crown shouted “ treason, treason.’ The same 
cry is heard now, and with the same object, to si- 
lence inquiry into Executive usurpation. 
` The honorable gentleman from ‘Tennessee, [Mr. 
Geyrry,] has been denounced with a degree of 
bitterness but rarely witnessed in the discussions 
of. this Hall, because he has spoken in plain and 
pointed terms of the course of the Executive in 
relation to the war. With what propriety can the 
President or his friends complain of any animad- 
versions upon his conduct, when he has so far lost 
all self respect, and all regard for official decorum; 
has so far degraded the high station to which he | 
has been elevated, as to attempt to stifle discussion 
upon his official acts, by charging those who ex- 
press their honest opinions of his conduct with 
giving “ aid and comfort”? to the enemy? Does it 
become him to complain, who, in advance, and 
for the purpose of preventing any examination of 
his measures, has dared—ay, dared, to brand as 
traitors, a minority of this House? Sir, I should 
consider myself and those with whom I am politi- 
cally associated, as. deserving the reprobation of 
the country, if we should neglect to rebuke this 
insolent assumption of the Executive, and expose 
to the country his unconstitutional usurpations. 
But, sir, we are told that it indicates a want of 
patriotism to inquire yow into the causes of the 
war. A want of patriotism! Sir, is there no pa- 
triotism but that which delights in blood and car- 
nagé? Can lové of country only be exhibited in 
urging our Government to overrun a foreign coun- 
try? to sack and pillage the towns and cities of a 
neighboring republic? to desolate and lay waste 
the provinces of other nations? I have supposed 
that our patriotism could be vindicated by a dif- 
ferent, a higher, a nobler course. The strongest ; 
claim to patriotism is evinced by an effort to keep 
our country in the right—to preserve unsullied its 
fair fame—to cause it to be respected abroad—to 
maintain in their purity the institutions of a free 
Government—to guard and preserve our Constitu- | 
tion, the palladium of our liberties, from the rude 
assaults of an usurping Executive. The friends 
of the President insist, that however proper in- 
quiries into the cause of the war may be hereafter, 
they should not be made now. Wait till the war 
is over before these inquiries shall be pressed. Yes, | 
wait till Mexico is conquered—wait till one-half | 
her territory is annexed—wait till thousands of our | 
brave volunteers perish in battle, or die under the } 
influence of a foreign and deadly climate—delay | 
your inquiries until a national debt shall be accu- | 
mulated, which will tax the energies and resources 
of our children to pay it—ask no question concern- 
ing the war, its beginning, its objects, and aims, 
until we shall have brought disgrace upon the na- 
tion in the eyes of the civilized world; and then, 
after years of fighting, of suffering, and sacrifice, 


i| the demand of Shylock. 


i| much there was to justify these forebodings. 


of the war, and direct the attention of the people to 
pretended causes which have had no agency in pro- 
ducing it—the long recital of wrongs. and injuries 
perpetrated. upon our citizens by Mexico, intended 
to inflame our people against that country, and, if 
possible, excite something like popular enthusiasm 
in regard to the war—the labored attempt by the 
suppression: of important facts, and the statement 
of matters which are not facts to prove that Texas 
extended to the Rio Grande—the effort to forestall 
all inquiry, by the charge of giving “atd and eom- 
fort” to the enemy, prove a consciousness that his 
i own conduct is indefensible, and that he desires to 
į mystify the truth, and direct public attention from 
the real point in controversy. 

It is not denied that Mexico has done great 
wrong to our citizens by injuries to their property; 
but no one will contend that these wrongs have 
produced this war. Why, then, are they urged 
by the President and his friends as an excuse for 
i his conduct? It is well known to every gentle- 
man in this House, that these ‘spoliations have 
been provided for by treaty with Mexico, and the 
amount of money which she should pay as an in- 
demnity specified and determined. Thereare other 
claims not embraced in that treaty ; but a subse- 
quent treaty has been entered into, which provided 
for the organization of a joint commission to as- 
certain their amount. Our. own Government has 
| refused to ratify that treaty, as it was made by our 
| own minister. Mexico has paid usa portion of 
the money provided for by the treaty, but a part 
she has neglected to pay. Is it for the neglect or 
refusal to pay this money that we have commenced 
this war? Are the fricnds of the President wil- 
ling to rest his justification upon this ground? 
What would be thought of England, if she should 
make war upon us for the neglect of many of the 
| States of this Union to pay the money which they 
| owe to her citizens? Shall the creditor extort 
! from the heart of his debtor his lifeblood, because 
he refuses or is unable to pay his debt? Such was 
“ A pound of flesh nearest 
the heart’? was the stipulated penalty for the non- 
payment of the bond. Shall this nation adopt 
this policy, and, because Mexico cannot pay the 
money, like Shylock, demand her blood ? 

The President has referred us to the messages of 
General Jackson, in which he complained of the 
injuries committed by Mexico. But yet, although 


i| no treaties for indemnity had then been made, Gen- 


eral Jackson never recommended a declaration of 
war. Sir, the debts which Mexico. owes us, and 
the claims of our citizens for indemnity, are not 
the cause of this war. 

The original cause which led to the war is to be 
found in the annexation of Texas. That meas- 
ure was opposed by me, as well as by most of the 
political party with which I am associated. We 
believed then, and we warned the country, that 
war would be one of the evils which would follow 
in its train. Subsequent events have shown how 


I 
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of national humiliation and disgrace, if the war į 


shall then be ended, we may be permitted to in- || 


quire of our rulers, how and for what object the | 
war was commenced ? o to be 
timent of the friends of the Presidentin this House. 


This seems to be the sen- || 


say here in my place, that I regard the annexation 
of Texas as the greatest calamity which has ever 
befallen this nation; and I fear that we are but be- 
ginning to reap the bitter fruits which must result 
fromit. The blood which has already been shed in 


Such a sentiment might be indulged by the slaves 
of a despot, but it ill becomes the Representatives 
of a free people. Shall the mariner, when he sees 
the vessel in which his life and that of all the crew 


is embarked plunging madly upon the breakers | 


through the wickedness or unskilfulness of the | 
pilot, sit still and hold his peace? Shall the pa~ | 
triot, when he sees his country hurried on in a! 
career which can lead only to ruin and disaster by | 
those who have been placed at the helm, forbear & i 
raise his warning voice while warning may yet | 
avail? i 

Sir, now is the time to press these inquiries. | 
The people have a right to know how this war was | 
commenced, and for what object it is to be contin- | 
ued.. The President, in his annual message, has | 
entered into along and labored defence of the war. 
Much as that instrument has been lauded by his 


through any other than a party medium, it will be 
regarded more like the speech of a bar-room poli- 
tician upon the hustings than such a State paper 
as should emanate from the President of the Uni- | 
ted States. The effort to go béhind the real cause | 


this unfortunate war will never be compensated by 
all the benefits we shall derive from Texas. 

But, even after the annexation of Texas was 
| consummated, war with Mexico might have been 
avoided, with prudence and discretion on the part 
ofour Government. But the President, not satis- 
fied with Texas and its legitimate boundaries, and 
| as if intent upon involving the country in a war at 
‘ all hazards, ordered our army to advance and take 
forcible possession of a portion of the Mexican 
territory to which we had no claim. ‘This act was 
the commencement of the war. The President be- 
gan the war when he sent the army to the Mexi- 
can settlements upon the Rio Grande, and drove 
the Mexican people from their property and their 
homes. . 7 

The President has attempted, in his message, to 
answer this allegation, by the assertion that Lou- 
isiana, as we purchased it from France, extended 
to the Rio Grande; from which he assumes that 
Texas had a good title to the Rio Grande. It 
matters not what may have been the boundary of 
Louisiana; by the treaty of 1819 we ceded all the 
country which we owned west of the Sabine (which 
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is the eastern boundary of Texas) to Spain. We re- 
ceived from Spain a full equivalent for the territory | 
thus ceded, and we are therefore precluded from set- | 
ting up any title which we had before that cession. 
Mexico acquired the title which Spain possessed. 
Texas, as a department of the Mexican Govern- 
ment, extended only to the Nueces river. The 
provinces of New Leon, Tamaulipas, Chihuahua; 
and New Mexico, each embraced, a portion of the | 
territory between the Nueces and the Rio Grande. 
The truth of these statements has not been denied, | 
and will not be denied. If, then, it is admitted 
that Texas, by her revolution, established her inde- | 
pendence, to what territory did she establish a title. 

y that revolution? 'Tojustso much as was within 
her limits while she was a province or department | 
of Mexico, and to nothing beyond those limits. I 
would ask the gentlemen who represent Texas in 
this House, whether, when the battle of San Ja- | 


diction overone inch of territory beyond the Nueces | 
and the settlement at Corpus Christi? Let them 
tell me where, beyond this, she ever had posses- 
sion—where did her flag ever wave—where was 
her jurisdiction ever exercised? Did any person 
ever suppose, before the commencement of this | 
war, that Santa Fé, the capital of New Mexico, | 
was a part of ‘Texas? Does any one deny, that | 
even since the resolution to annex 'l’exas passed 


the Congress of the United States, that same Con- |; 


gress, by a solemn act of legislation, admitted 
Santa Fé to be a part of Mexico? Is it not uni- 
versally known and admitted, that Mexico had her | 
custom-house and collected duties upon goods, not 
only at Santa Fé, but at other points on the east 
side of the Rio Grande? Is it not equally known, 
that the entire population upon the east side of the 
Rio Grande wasa Mexican population, living under | 
Mexican laws, and acknowledging allegiance. to 
the Mexican Government? These things are all į 
so well known that they are admitted facts, abou 
which there is no controversy—no dispute; and | 
yet, in the face of all these facts, it is contended j 


that Texas had a good title to the country to the | 


And this pretended title of Texas is ! = 4 g 
|| means must we sacrifice before this result can be | 


Rio Grande. 
relied upon to justify the President for making war 


upon Mexico, by the effort to drive her citizens į 
from the territory they had occupied ever since the | 
The only evidence of title | 


country was settled. 
offered in behalf of Texas is, that she claimed it: a 
very cheap mode of establishing a title indeed! By 
the same process we may easily acquire a title to 
Canada. All we have to do is to pass an act of 
Congress, declaring that it is ours, and the Presi- 
dent must then send an army to take possession 
of it. : 

The gentleman from New York (Mr. Preston 
Kiva] who addressed the House yesterday, made 
a statement in regard to the commencement of the 
war, to which I wish to call the attention of the 
committee. He said: 


But to obtain possession of Tamaulipas and Chihuahna, : 
between the Nueces and the Rio Grandc, where the Mexi- | 


cans held disputed possession, and to get Santa Fé, where 
the Mexican authorities and people held undisputed posses- 
sion, the use of force was necessary. The use of force 
between nations, to decide a disagreement between them 
is war.” 

This is the language of a prominent member of | 
the Administration party, used deliberately and | 
advisedly in a speech, which, to prevent all mis- : 
conception, he had reduced to writing before its ; 
delivery. He admits that the country between the | 
Nueces and the Rio Grande was in the possession 


of Mexico; that force was resorted to for the pur- : 
pose of depriving the Mexicans of that possession; ; 
This is a | 
direct admission of all for which the Whig party | 
The Constitution | 
has confided the war-making power to Congress || 


and that the use of that force was war. 
in this House have contended. 


alone. The people cannot rightfully be involved 


in a war without the consent of their Representa- : 


tives; yet the President stands convicted by all 
the facts, and by the admission of his own friends, 


of commencing the war without the authority of | 
If our | 


Congress, or the sanction of the people. 
title to the territory had been clear and indisputable, 
it would afford: no justification to the Executive. 
Had he deemed the possession by Mexico of ter- 
ritory. which belonged to us a good cause for the 
commencement of hostilities to drive her from it, 
it was his duty to present the facts to Congress, 
and leave with them the decision of the question 


i 
cinto was fought, Texas owned or exercised juris- | 


ç 


of war and peace. But without consulting Con- 


question, and sent the army of the United States 
| to drive the Mexicans from the territory. The 
question i8 not whether we had cause of war against 
Mexico, but whether the President of the United 
States has a right, upon his own responsibility, to 
make war. He has assumed: to do. it, and it re- 
mains to be seen whether the unconstitutional as- 
| sumption of power shall be justified by the coun- 
stry. Ifa usurpation of authority so flagrant shall 
pass unrebuked, then indeed is the character of our 
Government already changed, and we have a 
monarch under the name of a President. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I desire to make a few re- 
marks in regard to the manner in which this war, 


? 


i 
l 
| as to propose to take a contract to complete the 
| war. Well, sir, it is now abouteight months since 


pended many millions of dollars, and sacrificed 


supposed that we are no nearer a peace than we 
; were when it began. An officer of the army, fresh 
| from the theatre of action, who claimed to be a 

member of this House, (Mr. Baxen, of Ilinois,) 
addressed us a few days ago. He told us that our 
troops in Mexico were in a suffering condition; 


| of every kind, were necessary to prosecute the 
| war; that we have, as yet, not been able to even 
weaken the power of Mexico; that she isnow more 
united, more energetic, and more determined in 
her resistance than she has ever been. If, then, 
after eight months, with all the sacrifices we have 
incurred, with all the exertions we have made, we 
have been unable yet to produce any impression 
upon Mexico, how long, } would ask, will it re- 
quire to subdue her?—what amount of men and 


i| obtained ? 

‘| By the law of 13th May last, the President was 

i; authorized to call out fifty thousand volunteers. 

|, If more men are necessary, as we are continually 

|| assured they are, why have not these volunteers 

| been called out? If this war must be prosecuted 
until Mexico shall be brought to an unconditional 


impose, it would be but wise and humane to bring 
|} such a force into the field at once as will bring the 
| war to a close in the shortest possible time. The 
longer the war is protracted, the more expensive 
| will it be, and the more fatal to our troops. ‘The 
| pestilential climate of that country is working more 
t havoc in our ranks than the arms of her soldiers. 
| The numberof those who have perished by disease 
H 

i 

| 


i already exceed threefold those who have fallen by 
ʻi the hands of the enemy. 

Do you recollect, Mr. Chairman, the advice 
| which was given to the President shortly after the 
commencement of the war, by that experienced 
and veteran soldier, General Scott? He advised that 
the volunteers should be collected and drilled at 
some point in their own States during the summer 
months, made ready for active and efficient service, 
and transported to Mexice about September. He 
had sagacity enough to perceive, that if they were 
taken into that sickly climate during the summer 
months, they would be rendered unfit for service, 


this piain, sensible advice, honestly given, the Ad- 
ministration sought to disgrace him. aunts and 


him. Many a bald joke was indulged about his 
“ hasty plate of soup.” The Administration refused 
to give him the command to which his rank, his 
past. services, his eminent military skill and bra- 
very, entitled him. But, sir, after the sad experi- 
ence of six months has fully confirmed his opinions, 


is now found to have been eminently appropriate, 
and itis to be most sincerely regretted that it was 
not followed. Had that advice been taken and acted 
upon, we should not be compelled to mourn the 
‘loss of so many brave spirits, wh now sleep in 
death upon the banks of the Rio Grande. 
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i gress, he took upon himself the. decision of the || 


the war commenced, and although we have ex- i 


several thousand lives, it seems to be generally | 


that more men, and more money, and more means į 


' submission to such terms as we may see proper to | 


and that thousands would perish by disease. For | 


sneers without number were thrown out against | 


their correctness is now admitted-by all, His advice | 


My own State has-been a heavy sufferer: «She 
was called upon to furnish three regiments of vol- 
|| unteers. The call was promptly responded to, and 
ii the men were furnished: ` They embraced: within 
their ranks some of the noblest spirits of the State. 
j Instead of being permitted to engage in active ser- 
ji Vice—to share the dangers of the fight, and partici- 
pate in the glories of the victory, they were Jef to 
pine. and languish during the sickly months of. 
summer and autumn upon the deadly banks of the 
Rio Grande. Many, ay, very many, of those brave 
spirits, who. left homes surrounded. by comforts 
and abundance, with their-hearts beating high with 
hopes of fame and glory, have found a resting 
place for their exhausted and emaciated. frames in 
the soil of a foreign land, without being permitted 
to face a foe. The Adminisifation seems at last to 
have been convinced of the correctness of the views 
of General Scott, and have given him: the com- 
mand in Mexico. 
ing this act of tardy and reluctant justice, they 
now seck to deprive him of the opportunity (of 
gaining fresh laurels, by importuning Congress to 
authorize the President to appoint a lieutenant 
general, to take the supreme command.. The suf- 
ficiency of Scott or Taylor for the command can- 
not be questioned, but they are both guilty of that 
most heinous of all offences, in the eyes of the Ad- 
ministration, of being Whigs. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the President, with that gi- 
gantic intellect which has ever marked his career— 
with that penetrating genius for which he has been 
so eminently distinguished—not content to\permit 
our army to conduct the war in Mexico, has been 
acting another part in the drama. Conceiving the 
idea, common to small minds, that more may be 
|i effected by low cunning and petty intrigue than by 
a bold, manly, and open course, he has been en- 
gaged in a base and contemptible intrigue with San- 
|| ta Ana, an exiled tyrant, and a refugee from his 
|| own country, ‘The object of this intrigue seems 
li to have been to secure the return of Santa Ana to 
i! Mexico, and his reinstatement in power there, 
‘under the expectation that he would consent to 
| make a treaty of peace. I should be glad if the 
President would inform us what consideration was 
stipulated to be paid to Santa Ana for agreeing to 
; a treaty—how large a portion of the “ two million 
: appropriation,” so earnestly pressed upon Con- 
gress, about the close of the last session, was to be 
| 


paid him to secure negoiiations. Is this the end'of 
| all the vauntings we have heard about conquering 
Mexico, or chastising her into submission? Is the 
President, by an intrigue with a foreigner and an 
| enemy, to effect that peace which he has been un- 
| able to obtain by arms? How becoming is sach a 
if Spectacle in the head of this nation, and how must 
| it raise our character in the eyes of the world, for: 
| a nation of twenty millions of people to attempt to 
| despoil a feeble neighboring nation of a portion of 
| her territory, by secretly fomenting domestic strife 
within her borders, and intriguing with the worst 
and most cruel of all her tyrants? Who is this San- 
ta Ana, from whose elevation in Mexico President 
Polk seems to have anticipated so much benefit to? 
the country? He is the most cruel and rapacious 
i of all the tyrants which ever disgraced that coun- 
try—perfidious and treacherous, as he is blood- 
| thirsty and remorseless—avaricious and griping, as 
‘he is lying and deceitful—the perpetrator of most 
| of the robberies and spoliations upon our citizens, 
| which have furnished so much cause of complaint— 
i 


i the author of the cold-blooded butcheries which 
were inflicted upon prisoners of war captured in 
| Texas—the deadly and unyielding enemy of the 
| United States. And it is with this man thatthe 

President has been engaged in plotting for the pur- 
: pose of effecting his objects in Mexico... With 
; what feclings must the friends of the President look 
| upon this part of his operations connected with this 
i; war. Can they reflect that their President has so 
ii degraded the country and the Government without 
i: the blush of shame mantling their cheeks? 

The President, in his message, as if for the pur- 
| pose of furnishing some excuse or apology for his 
1 intriguing with Santa Ana, says: 

“Tle (Santa Ana ad openly professed an entire change 
of policy; had expressed his regret that he had subverted 
the federal constitution of 1824, and avowed that he was 
now in favor of its restoration. He had publicly declared 
| his hostility, in the strongest terms, to the establishment of 
a monarchy, and to European interference in. the affairs of 
his country.” x 


| 


But, as though already repent- 
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; Santa Ana may have professed a change of his 
p cy, put had: he changed his treacherous and 
perfidious nature? As well might you expect the 
‘<Jeopard to change his spots, or the Ethiopian his- 
ein’ The result shows, that. whatever profes- 
sions of a desire for peacé he may have made to 
President, they were made’ only for the pur- 
oše of duping and deceiving him. A more deadly 
enemy to the United States is not now in Mexico. 
The President, however, seems still to cling to the 
hope:that he will be able to effect a peace through 
ihe aid of Santa Ana. He says: 
CSET remains to be seen whether his (Santa Ana’s) return 
may not yet prove to be favorable to a pacific adjustment of 
the existing dificulties.” 

Well, sir, the President has accomplished his 
object; and secured the return of Santa Ana to the 
soil of Mexico. He is now there, at the head of 
their armies, the life and soul of all their opera- 
tions ‘against us. Who, let me ask, gave to the 
enemy. the “aid and comfort” of Santa Ana’s pres- 
ence? Who sent him there, to concentrate and 
unite: her scattered forces? Who returned to the 
people of Mexico the most cunning, artful, and 
skilful military leader they have ever had?) The 
President of the ‘United States!” This, then, has 

e fruits of his ‘eight months’ conduct of the 
Mexican war... He has. aided in overturning the 
weak and distracted Administration of Paredes, a 
military usurper, He has returned to them Santa 
Ana, and with him about sixty accomplished mili- 
tary officers, of skill and experience. He has 
assisted in placing in power, in that country, an 
administration of firmness and energy, which is 
now. uniting all the resources of the country to re- 
sist ‘our arms. And now, sir, allow me to ask, 
which has furnished the greatest amount of “aid |, 
and comfort to the enemy,” the President of the Uni- 
ted States, who has done:all this, or the Whigs, 
who have attempted to expose to the country his | 
unlawfal.usurpations of power? 
_ I desire: now, Mr. Chairman, to withdraw my | 
attention from the past, and, for a few moments, | 
look to the future. How, and for what purpose, 
is this war to be prosecuted hereafter? This is a 
question of great interest to the country. Itisa 
a rentlon af jnterest:to. those whose lives are to be 
perilled inthe conflict—to the wives and the chil- | 
dren whom it may convert into widows and or- ; 


of conquest—prosecuted with no such designs but 
somehow, às a kind of incident to the war, I sup- 
pose, we are to get a large portion of Mexico, em- 
bracing New- Mexico and California. We are! 
assured by other gentlemen, that it is not a war for 
conquest, but we must prosecute it until we com- | 
pel Mexico to yield up to us a large portion of her | 
territory, in the shape of. indemnities for the ex- 
penses of the war. I suppose, sir, it must be a war 
of “manifest destiny,” or a war to “extend the area 
of freedom.” ; 

Sir, attempt to disguise it as we may, we cannot 
fact that this war was begun and is prosecuted 
for the purpose of territorial aggrandizement. It 
was an evil hour for the peace and prosperity of 
this Union, when the project of annexing Texas 
to this country was consummated. While that 
measure was yet in embryo, it was predicted that 
its success would soon be followed by a demand 
for the annexation of California. The correctness 
‘of that prediction has been proved much sooner 
than was anticipated. "We have now departed 
from the principles upon which our Government 
and institutions are founded, and have launched 
forth in the full-tide of a successful career of con- 
quest. Against this caréer, every patriot should 
raise his voice. [tis fraught with evils of the most 
dangerous character, and threatens the peace and 
safety of the Union. Our Government is based 
upon the principle that governments can be estab- 
lished only by the'consent of the governed. We 
are now secking, in violation of this principle, to 
extend our government, by force, over a reluctant | 
and unwilling people; over a people who hate us, 
| and who can only be kept in subjection to our au- 
thority by the strong arm of military power. Are 
our republican principles, like the religion of Ma- 
homet, to be propagated by fire and sword? 

But, sir, if we acquire these provinces of Mexi- 
co, what are we to do with them? Shall they be 
admitted as States into the Union, upon terms of 
equality with the other States? Shall their semi- 
barbarous population be entitled to the rights of 
suffrage ane representation ? Shall we admit them 


i 
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shall we treat them as slaves, and deny to them 
| the rights of citizens? These are practical ques- 
tions, which should be answered. There is, con- 


phans—to the people, upon whom must be im- ; 
posed the burden of its enormous expense—to 
those who wish and hope for the perpetuation of ; 
this Government and its institutions—and to all | 
who feel an interest in the preservation of our na- | 
tional character. Is it to be continued as a war of | 
conquest? We are assured by the President and |i 
his friends that it is not. It is certainly not a war | 
of defence now, whatever it may have been at its 
inception.. ‘Those who advocate it, deny that it is |i 
a war of invasion. It seems to be a war sui gene- || 
ris—one that has no parallel. 

The President has repeatedly assured us that it 

is not a war of conquest. In his annual message, 
at the present session, he says: ; 
. “The war has not been waged with a view to con- 
quest ;’’ yet, in the same message, after recapitula- 
ting the provinces which we have conquered, and 
which, he says, embrace ‘‘terrilory larger in extent 
* than that.embraced in the original thirteen States of 
©the Union, inhabited by «considerable population,” 
he says “it may be proper to provide for the security 
t of these important conquests, by making an adequate 
“appropriation for the purpose of erecting fortifica- 
‘tions, and defraying the expenses necessarily incident 
‘fo the maintenance of our possession and authority 
$ over them.” 

A gentleman from Tennessee, (Mr. Sranron,] 
who seems to bea spokesman for the President, has 
assured the House, in a very positive manner, that 
it is nota war of conquest. He says itis only a war 
to carry out “ the great measure of the age—the acqui- 
sition of the Californias.” My colleague, too, on the 
other side of the House, who addressed us a day or 
two ago, [Mr. Owen,] has given us, also, the grati- 
fying assurance that it is no war of conquest; that 
no designs of conquest enter into the minds of those 
who prosecute it. But yet he thinks in the end, 
upon thé final termination of the war, we shall run 
our line up the Rio Grande as far north as 32°, and 
thence across to the Pacific, taking from Mexico, 
and annexing to ourown country, all of her territory 
which lies above that Hne. Oh, no! It is no war 
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+ us the Californias, New Mexico, New 


| the Union as slave States or free States. The gen- 


! concerned that it should be met now. 


nected with this subject, another question, involv- 
| ing in its decision consequences of the most fearful 
f import, Suppose that, by our victorious armies, 
| we shall be able to compel Mexico to yield up to 
eon, Chi- 
huahua, Coahuila, and Tamaulipas, and they be- 
come a part of the United States. The question 
must then be settled, whether they shall come into 


tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Gentry] has been 
violently assailed for introducing this question into 
this discussion. He has been charged with intro- 
ducing a firebrand, calculated to array the North 


against the South. So far from deserving the cen- į 
sure which has been cast upon him, I think that | 


conceal from the country, and from the world, the |} 


to participate in the deliberations of this Hall? Or ; 


man here from a northern State, who will consent 


to the admission of additional slave territory? If 
there is, I should be pleased to hear him avow it. 
With opinions between the different sections of the 
Union so directly opposite, and so firmly adhered 
to, how can a compromise be expected? It is in 
vain to hope for it. Let the territory be once ac- 
quired, and the question will be before us with all 
its force. The Missouri question for a time endan- 
gered the safety of the Union. The compromise: 
which'was then adopted, was applicable only to 
the territory acquired by the purchase of Louisi- 
lana, It has no application to territory hereafter to 
be acquired, and the same compromise cannot be 
j expected in relation to such territory. If we at- 
quire additional territory, the question must come 
before Congress and the country; and when it does 
i come, it will come attended with’a train of conse- 
quences more alarming than any which attended 
the admission of Missouri into the Union. The 
excitement which marked that contest, will be but 
as the molehill to the mountain, when compared 
with the convulsion which surely awaits this coun- 
try whenever that question shall be forced upon us 
for settlement. It will be a convulsion which will 
shake the pillars of this Government to their found- 
ations; and we may find, too late, amid the scat- 
tered fragments of our Union, that we have raised 
a spirit which we have no power to control. ' 

Gentlemen from the North, who are opposed to 
the extension of slavery, base their hopes upon the 
«Wilmot proviso; which was attached to the 
“two million bili”? at the last session. They an- 
ticipate that a similar proviso, declaring that slavery 
shall not exist in any territory which we may ac- 
quire from Mexico, will be attached to the same, 
or to some other bill, at the present session, and 
that this is to bea settlement of the whole question. 
Such calculations are, in my opinion, delusive and 
deceptive. The restriction, in regard te slavery, 
contained in the ‘* Wilmot proviso,” met my most 
cordial approbation; and I shall most cheerfully 
vote for the same proposition whenever it shall be 
again presented. It must, however, be apparent 
to every gentleman here, that that proviso is no 
| settlement of this question. It is but the mere ex- 
pression of an abstract opinion, which may be car- 
ried out hereafter, or may not. It by no means 
determines that the territory to be acquired shall 
be cither slave or free territory. 


| gentleman deserves the highest credit. The course | 


he has pursued does great credit to his head as 
well as his heart. He has clearly pointed to the 
evils which must be encountered, if the decision of 
this question is forced upon the country, and, with 
a patriotic spirit, he is willing to forego all the ad- 
vantages which may result to the State which he 
represents, from the extension of the institution of 
slavery, rather than hazard the peace of the coun- 
try and the security of the Union by urging its ex- 
tension. Sir, the question of slavery, in connexion 
with the territory of which we are seeking to de- 
spoil Mexico, cannot be avoided. We must meet 
it—meet it, too, fully and fairly, It is best for all 
Let it not | 
be postponed, with the vain hope that it may be | 
compromised after the territory is acquired. It is 
a question which, in my opinion, will admit of no 
compromise. Those who urge that we can ami- 
cably apportion these Mexican provinces, making 
a portion of them slave States and a portion free 
States, deceive themselves. ‘They cry peace, 
peace, when there is no peace.” We have already 
seen a faint foreshadowing of what may be expect- 
ed when we have acquired this territory, and come 
to settle this question. Gentlemen from the South 


i 
i 


| 
| 
| 
i 
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The chief object of the present Administration 
| seems now to be, to coerce Mexico into a treaty 
| by which she shall agree to surrender to us a por- 
i tion of her territory. If such a treaty shall be 
i| made during the term of President Polk, of course 
| the treaty will be made by him. No one can 
doubt, that with, his position, his sentiments, and 
his interest, as connected with this question, he 
will stipulate in such a treaty for all that the South 
can ask or desire in relation to slavery. Well, sir, 
| suppose he makes such'a treaty; it must be sub- 
mitted to the Senate, and receive the votes of two- 
thirds of that body before it can be ratified. Ifthe 
treaty shall stipulate for the introduction of slave- 
ry into the territory, can any sane man suppose 
that two-thirds of the Senate will vote for its ratifi- 
cation? Surely not. Well, suppose it shall stip- 
ulate that slavery shall not exist there; is it not 
| equally clear that two-thirds of the Senate will not 
vote to ratify it? Placing the matter, then, upon 
the ground that a treaty shall be made giving us 
additional territory, and containing a provision’ 
either for or against slavery, it is a matter of abso- 
lute certainty, that such a treaty cannot and will 
not be ratified by the Senate. If a treaty shall be 
made which shall contain no stipulation upon the 
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assure us, that if slavery shall be prohibited in the 
territory to: be acquired south of thirty-six and a 


subject, and shall be ratified by two-thirds of the 
i Senate, we shall then have acquired the territory; 
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and the question will be immediately presented for 
the action of Congress, whether slavery shall exist 
there or not. : 

Are gentlemen desirous of testing the capability 
of this Union to resist a.shock of this character? 
Are they anxious to determine by actual experi- 
ment how much the different sections of this Union 
may be excited and inflamed against each other, 
without bringing about a separation? If they are 
not, I warn them to avoid this issue. I implore 
them not to put the Union to so severe a test. 

I have attempted, Mr. Chairman, to point to the 
evils which necessarily result from the question of 
slavery, inseparably connected with the acquisition 
of Mexican territory. I have shown that if the 
territory is acquired, the great controversy between 
the North and the South, whether it shall be slave 
or free territory, must be met. Where, then, I 


would ask, is the ground upon which the patriot le 0 
| in the right—by urging, that, in all her intercourse 
| with other nations, she shall pursue a course of | 


should stand? Sir, the only ground of safety—the 
only ground which will secure the peace and har- 
mony of the country—the welfare and prosperity 
of the Union, is to keep the territory, with all the 
distracting questions connected with it, out of the 
Union. Upon this ground I stand. Lam opposed 
to taking from Mexico one acre of her territory 
by force or conquest. Iam opposed to extorting 
from her any cessions of territory as an indemnity 
for spoliations, or for the expenses of the war. 
Whatever may be our demands against Mexico, 
let their payment be required in some other way— 
by some other means, than by the dismemberment 
of her territory. I know of no portion of her ter- 
ritory which could be of service to us, except some 
of her harbors upon the Pacific. If these could be 
obtained by fair and honorable negotiation, I should 
have no objection to their acquisition. But beyond 
these I have no desire to see any more “ annexa- 
tion. : 

The limits of this country are already sufficiently 
extended. We have now immense bodies of va- 
cant and unoccupied territory, much more valua- 
ble for agricultural purposes than any we can ac- 
quire from Mexico. e have territory for the 
employment of all. our enterprise for ages to come, 
Any further extension of our territorial limits, 
whileitmust greatly increase the expenditures of the 
Government, will weaken the bonds of our Union, 
and increase the dangers of its dissolution. 

Gentlemen upon the other side of the House"in- 
sist that we must prosecute the war until we “ con- 

uer an honorable peace.” How is this to be 
done? It has been found, after eight months’ trial, 
that the vaunting boast that we would * dictate the 
terms of peace from the Halls of the Montezumas?? 
is not of so easy accomplishment as was antici- 
pated. It is possible, if we persist, that we may 
reach the capital of Mexico. We may seize every 
town and city in her dominions, It cannot be 


doubted that the people of the United States may, || 


if they throw all their energies and resources into 
the contest, overrun Mexico, and take all her 
strongholds. It cannot be done, however, except 
at a sacrifice of life which it is frightful to contem- 
plate. But suppose we incur the sacrifice and ac- 
complish the object, will we have peace then? We 
may produce the quiet of desolation, and call it 
peace. The people of Mexico, influenced by that 
fortitude, stubbornness, or obstinacy, whichever 
you may call it, by which they are characterized, 
may still refuse to negotiate, still reject all offers to 
treat, and retiring into their mountains and fast- 
nesses, wait the time when their desire for vengeance 
may be gratified. And if they should. pursuc this 
course, and still refuse to enter into negotiations, 
what course must our Government pursue? Shall 
we exterminate the race, until there shall be none 
left to dispute our authority? Shall we keep upa 
standing army there, to hold possession of her 
towns and cities, while our people at home shall 
be taxed to meet the enormous expense it will 
occasion? These are questions which should be 
answered by those who have involved us in this 
war. 3 
Sir, I most ardently desire to see this ill-fated 
© war brought to a speedy close. I believe this de- 
sire is entertained by the great body of our peo- 
ple, of all political parties. The people look to 
those to whom has been confided the administra- 


tion of the Government to adopt measures neces- | 


sary to restore peace. There seems to be a vague 
and indefinite idea resting upon the minds of gen- 


f 


|i the friends of peace, or those who advocate the 


i is unable to. cope successfully with the feeble and 


should fight this war through, at whatever sacrifice, | 
until we shall chastise Mexico into terms of absolute 
submission. They seem to fear that any relaxa- 
tion of hostilities—any effort to stay the carnage 
of war—to stop the effusion of blood, will be dis- 
honorable—that the world will conclude that the 
United States, with her twenty millions of people, | 


distracted nation of Mexico, with her seven mil- 
lions. Those who are so very sensitive in regard 
to the honor of the country, should haye manifest- 
ed their regard for its honor before this war was 
commenced, I fear we have not added, in any de- 
gree, to our national honor, by commencing a war 
of conguet- Dy invading the territory of a neigh- 
bor. J have as high a regard, I trust, as any in- 
dividual, for the honor of my country, but I would 
endeavor to preserve that honor by keeping her | 


strict justice and magnanimity. This in itself con- | 
stitutes the very highest honor. “ Be just, and 

fear not,” should be the governing principle of || 
nations as well as individuals. 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 
SPEECH MR. E. W. McGAUGHEY, 


OF INDIANA; | 


In rue House or Representatives, 
January 4, 1847. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, and having under con- 
sideration the Bill to increase the Army by the 
addition of ten new Regiments— 

Mr. McGAUGHEY said: 

Mr. Canaman : At the time the bill declaring | 
war against Mexico passed this House, I had no 
| opportunity of expressing my views upon its pro- | 


| in the many discussions which have grown out of | 
| that measure. But as I have to share, in common 
| with the other members of this body, a portion of 
the responsibility, not of that measure alone, but 
| of all others which are or may be auxiliary to it, 
| I feel that itis due alike to myself and to my con- 
stituents, that my reasons should be given for 
what I have done and intend to do hereafter. I 
am opposed to the prosecution of this Mexican 
war, and, consequently, opposed to the bill now 
under consideration, and to all others having the 
same object in view. This explicit avowal of my 


of those charges of treason made against all who /! 
entertain such opinions. | 
Mr. Chairman, I take this occasion to say, that Í 
however much such charges may disturb the tem- | 
per of a gentleman for a moment, when time has ; 
been given for cool reflection, they will be disre- | 
| garded as the idle wind; or, if regarded at all, be į 
looked upon only asthe unthinking prattle of | 
| empty heads. There are men upon this floor who, | 
like myself, are opposed to the continuance of this |; 
| war, and they are as patriotic and as sincerely | 
anxious to promote the welfare and happiness of |; 
ithe people, and the true glory and honor of the |) 


tlemen, that the national honor requires that we 


| means of a draft without any such expense. 


| priety. Since then, I have not sought to engage || 


sentiments brings me, of course, within the range || 


areunable to. raise the money: necessary to. defray 
the expenses of the war. © That this.ig teue; To prò- 
pose m the-course of my remarks, to establish 

moment; to ins 


eyond doubt or question, : 
And here let me digress for a 

quire whether these Democratic gentlemen san. 
consistently claim. to.be the friends of a war, when 
it can be shown that they have adopted (in oppo-- 
sition tó the remonstrances of the Whigs) a.sys- 
tem-of measures which have so prostrated the pub- 
lie credit, and destroyed the revenues of the country, 
as to place it heyoud the power of Congress to give 
energy to the war.. What right-have the Loco- 
focoes to ask the Whigs to vote.for-the raising of 
more troops, and the appropriation of more monéy:, 
when they have already, by their own. acts, emp- 
tied the public treasury? Let money be first’ put 
into the treasury, before we are condemned: for 
refusing to yote it out. I shall have more faith in 
the sincerity and patriotism of the Lecofocoes, when 
I sce them repeal the sub-treasury and the tariff of 
1846. The sub-tredsury, to say nothing of the 
immense expense of putting its vast machinery in 
operation—the vast number of new officers with 
large salaries—the vast risk and expense of. trans- 
ferring the large amounts of coin from one place 
to another to meet the daily wants of the Gov- 
ernment—to say nothing of all this—exercises a 
most baneful influence upon the commerce:of. the 
country, and, consequently, upon. the revenues of 
the treasury. Still, however, this party measure, 
for no other reason than ‘because it-is a party 
measure, must be kept in operation, although -iis 
incapacity, as a Government agent, is every day 
felt and acknowledged. A few days since, I. saw 
it stated that the Government paid, as the expense 
of one shipment of specie to New Orleans, up- 
wards of seven thousand dollars. It is not neces- 
sary to say, that had the Government desired to 
do so, this money might have been transferred b 

I al- 
lude to a single instance of that which is of daily 
occurrence. The expenses and inconvenience to 
the Government, and oppression to mercantile in- 
terests of this scheme, are scarcely supportable in 
time of peace. But in time of war, when every 
| dollar is needed that the Government can possibly 
raise, to continue such a scheme in existence is folly 
and madness. When they shall have reinstated 
the tarHf of 1842, and thus.again established a rev~ 
enue system which will pay off the debts of. this 
Administration, as it has heretofore paid off those 
of the administration of Mr. Van Buren, then, but 
not until then, shall I have the least faith in their 
assertions, that they desire an energetic prosecu- 
tion of this war. Until these things are done, I 
shall continue to believe, that one great object of 
this war is to enable the Administration to provide 
for, to feed and clothe, its hungry friends at the 
public expenst. The public treasury is now ina 
most deplorable condition. Something must be 
done speedily to relieve it. Unless it be replenish- 
ed in some way or other, this war must come. to 
a close without any assistance from the Whigs. 
It can be replenished by taxation upon the peo- 
ple, but to that Iam opposed; because I do not, 
as I have said before, believe that the war is in any 
degree necessary to promote the happiness of the 
people, or the honor of the nation. The Locofo- 


| country, as those on the opposite side of this Hall, |: 
who have taken it upon themselves to inform the |; 
| American people and the world, that they only are | 
the friends of the country. Mr. Chairman, when ! 
| this war shal] have been terminated, its expenses : 
j paid, and its effects considered, it will then be seen | 
who are the real defenders of the public interests— | 


| further prosecution of this war. The President || 
| and his party claim to be in favor of an energetic || 
prosecution of the war, with a view to obtain Hi 
| peace; or, as they term it, “to conquer a peace.” | 
1 am also in favor of peace, and would prefer to | 
| obtain:it, if possible, withouta further resort to vio- | 
| lent means. We have tried the President’s mode | 
| of “ conquering peace,” and it has proved ineffec- | 

tual. The opposite means which I shall propose | 
cannot be more ineffectual. But if the President 
and his friends have proposed the true mode, that 
is, a vigorous prosecution of hostilities, they have 
placed it out of their power to do so with energy 
| and success. They have, by their financial policy, 
` go. effectually bankrupted the treasury, that they 


coes are also opposed to this mode of replenishing 
the treasury, not because they donot think it both 
proper and necessary, but because they are fear- 
ful of the indignation of their constituents. I 
therefore set it down that the treasury has noth- 
ing to expect from taxation. The Whigs are op- 
posed to itin principle, and the others have not 
the patriotism to do what is indispensable to: the 
continuance of this war. The majority on this 
floor, admitting the wants of the treasury to be 
many and- pressing, propose to relieve its embar- 
rassments by borrowing—by selling the bonds of 
the Government. Will any one. vote for a bill 
i authorizing the sale of Government bends for less 
i than their face?. For one, I will not. If, then, 
‘ we place that restriction on their sale, the ques- 
| tion arises: Can the bonds be sold at par? Can 
| the money be borrowed. in that way upon such 
terms? In order to answer this question, it will 
be necessary to look back into the history of this 
Government.. This is not the first time that the 
follies of locofecosim have reduced this nation to 
the humiliating necessity of borrowing money. 
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“The past, therefore, containsa precedent by which 
we may judge of the future. Let us look to and 
exarineit.. When Mr. “Van ‘Buren came into 
power, as President of the United States, he found 
the:Government free. from debt, with a laxge` sur- 
plus of money in. the’ treasury: beyond the wants 
of the Government.: During ‘his Administration, 
<- very material. reductions were to occur in the rate 

-of duties on imported articles, under what has been 
‘commonly denominated:the compromise act, and, 
without-entering into minute detail, I state the fact 
to- be: undeniable, that from the extravagance of 
the Administration, (connected with the falling off 
of the ‘revenue, occasioned by the reduction which 
tookiplace in the rates of duty,) Mr. Van Buren 
retired from office after having squandered the sur- | 
plus which he found in the treasury, and also all || 
of the revenues which came into it during his term 
of service; and, still worse than all this, he left as 
alegacy to the 4#Vhigs, who were his successors, a }; 
debt of near twenty-three millions of dollars. 

The Whigs then (as they ‘will in all time here- 
after) came into power at a most unfortunate pe- 
riod... Lovofocoism: had governed the country 
= antlit had reached a condition so low, that loco- 

focoism could: govern’ it no longer. >The Whigs 
- found the treasury. then, as itis now, empty and 

in. debti: Something was. then necessary to be 

‘done speedily to relieve both the people and the 

treasury, because it was extremely difficult to de- 

termine which had suffered the most by the politi- 
cal quackery with which the country had been 
dosed, In this state of things, the Whigs attempt- 
ed to: relieve themselves of Mr. Van Buren’s 
legacy of debt by borrowing the money to pay it 
off, . They concluded that they would first burrow 
the money and pay off the debt, and then lay such | 
a tariff on: foreign imports as seemed to be de- | 
mandet by the wants of the treasury and the | 
country. They first tried to borrow the money, 
both at home and abroad, but could not. The 
question arises at once: Why was it that money 
“could: not be borrowed ? The answer ‘is simply 
> this-—-“The men who had money to lend, would 
not part with it, until they. saw the necessary bills 
' passed to. enable the Government to pay the inter- 
est ‘promptly, and the principal when it should 
become due.”? So, Mr. Chairman, it will be with | 
your party if you now attempt to borrow the 
money to prosecute this war. You will be-denied; 
you will be told that you. must first adopt a rev- 
enue system which will show to the world that 
you intend to pay what you borrow. This was 
the answer given the Whigs, and the same will be 
given you. Your party has shown that it is un- 
willing to take this necessary step; and hence I 
feel justified in denying that you possess this su- 
erabundant: patriotism to which you so modestly 
ay daim.. As I have said before, the Whigs were 
refused the loan which they sought to obtain. 
What course did they then pursue? I ask the 
question with a proud consciousness that the his- 
tory of that period furnishes an answer which vin- 
dicates the integrity of the Whig party, and fur- 
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i from debt, and at peace with thé world. 


rity; and what are the consequences? : Such only 
as ought to have been expected. Need I eniimer- 
ate them? A war upon the commerce and indus- 
try of the people, by means of a sub-treasury 
scheme to cramp the one, and a tariff so adjusted 
as to discriminate against the other. More still, 
the adoption of a revenue system insufficient for |! 
the wants of the Government, if it had been free 
Such 
were the measures adopted by this Administration |! 
during the last session of Congress. That the 
bankruptcy of the treasury was a necessary and 
inevitable result, was to all intelligent men as well |! 
known then as now. Mr. Chairman, if I had į 
voted for these various measures that have brought 
the treasury into this humiliating condition, and į 
humbled the Secretary so much that he is forced || 
to acknowledge to the world that he cannot bor- 
row the money needed for the use of the Govern- |! 
ment, unless a duty be laid. upon tea and coffee; | 
sir, I repeat, that if I had voted for any of those 
measures, I would be the last man to charge a || 
want of patriotism on any member of this House 
for refusing to incur further expenses in the pros- 
ecution of this war, when to pay them would be 
beyond the ability of the treasury. That I may 
not be charged with exaggerating the penniless 
condition of the treasury, I beg leave to read the 
letter of the Secretary to the Committee of Ways 
and Means. e 
<< TREASURY DEPARTMENT, December 21,1846. 
“Sm: Permit me most respectfully to call your attention 
to the views submitted in my last annual report in regard to 
imposing duties on tea and coffee. These duties were sug- 
gested in view of the necessity of obtaining the Joan therein |! 
proposed; and this Department feels bound to communicate 
the opinion entertained by it, hatin the absence of these 
duties it will probably be wholly impracticable to negotiate į 
the Ioan on such terms as would be permitted by Congress. 
“ Most respectfully, your obedient servant, 
“R. J. WALKER, 
“ Secretary of the Treasury. 


“Hon. James J. McKay, 
“ Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means.” 

It is also within the recollection of every member 
of this House, that since Mr. Walker’s letter was 
written, we have adopted two resolutions upon 
the subject of the Government revenues; in one of 
them, we have declared that it is nor expedient to 
| lay a duty on tea or coffee; in the other, which was 
| adopted by the unanimous vote of the House, we || 
have declared that the people of this country are || 
| patriotic enough to bear any necessary tax in time 
| of war. I voted for both of those resolutions. I 
believe thatthe people are not only patriotic enough |: 
to bear a necessary tax in time of war, but also In 
time of peace. But I do not believe that a tax upon 
either tea or coffee, or upon any other article of 
prime necessity, not of the growth or manufacture || 
| of the United States, is a necessary tax at this time. |) 
If, however, I believed that the further prosecu- |! 
tion of this war was necessary either to the honor 
of the nation or the promotion of the best interests 
| of the people, then I should regard a tax upon tea 
| and coffee, and many other articles, absolutely ne- 
| cessary. How could I believe otherwise? 


3 


nishes an example from which Democracy may 
draw useful instruction. When it was found to |! 
be impossible to borrow money, except at a ruin- |) 
ous sacrifice, the Whigs immediately devised and I 
enacted a revenue system, which raised the na- |i 
tional credit from the depths into which it had |: 
been sunk by the years of misrule which had pre- |i 
ceded-their coming into power. The tariff of 1842 |; 
was the result of their labors. Need I say that } 
it more than met the anticipations of its friends? | 
that it furnished:‘ample means to defray the annual | 
expensés of the Government, and that it redeemed 
also millions of the treasury notes which had been 
issued, and raised the credit of the nation, so that, | 
within a few months after its enactment, the || 
Whigs found no difficulty in borrowing seventeen | 
millions of dollars for the purpose of paying the 
debts bequeathed to us by Mr. Fan Buren? That | 
law also furnished the means to pay the interest | 


upon that loan, and at the time Congress met last | 


winter there was a SURPLUS in the Treasury of of public dues but gold and silver. We also passed i that, as soon as the convention of Texas should 
Sir, if we had been blessed || another law directing the issue of ten millions of |; 


|| treasury notes, and made them receivable in pay- 


near twelve millions. 
with peace one year more, and that tariff had 
been suffered to continue in force one year longer | 
without alteration, the last dollar of that old debt | 
might have been paid off. But, sir, in an evil | 
hour the people placed their mantle upon a citizen 
of butlittle capacity, and still less political integ- 


i could be sold for one hundred and eighteen dollars 


‘the golden age ushered in upon us. A treasury 


|! passed the sub-treasury with its specie clause, de- 


|! to say the least of it! This treasury paper is now 


i 


Mr. Chairman, the fact cannot longer be dis- 
guised. ‘This war has been carried on upon credit 
as long as it can be done. This time one year ago, | 
the bonds of this Government were above par. A 
bond on the Government for one hundred dollars 


in specie. Such was our credit under the influence 
ofa Whig tarif. How is it now? The Democ- 
racy have passed all their measures, and they are 
in operation. How stands the credit of the Gov- | 
ernment now? What will a hundred dollar Gov- | 
ernment bond sell for now? I answer, ninety- | 
eight dollars only. Truly, we are likely to have | 


without funds, and in debt; its paper outstanding, 
and below par. Mr. Chairman, in this connexion |; 
it will not be amiss to allude to the consistency of $ 
our congressional legislation of last summer. We i 
H 


claring that nothing should be received in payment || 


iment of public dues. Very consistent legislation, | 


|, Under par, and is, of course, sought after by all || 


| who are indebted to the treasury, or who expect 
to become'so. This being the case, the treasury 


| 


will continue without means until this paper ciren- 
lation is absorbed. Here, then, our friends upon 
the opposite side of the Chamber have a treasury 
worse than empty; they-refuse to vote.a tax upon 
tea or coffee to replenish it, and yet have the ef- 
frontery to say that I am not as patriotic as them- 
selves, because I will not vote to appropriate out of 
the treasury money, when they and I know that 
there is none in it. Certain it is, that the treasury 
is not now in a condition to meet the expenses 
which will necessarily be incurred in the further 
prosecution of this war. The question then arises, 
Is it the part of patriotism to lay such taxes.as will 
enable it to meet those expenses? This question 
cannot be answered without an examination into 


i the origin of the war, the reasons for its commence- 


ment, and the objects for which it is to be con- 
tinned. 

That the annexation of Texas has had much to 
do with the commencement of the war, is unde- 
niable. I was opposed to it, as much then as I am 
tothe war now. But that question has been decided 
by the people of this country, and in their decision 
I acquiesce.. I opposed annexation because I could 
not see any good which was likely to result from 
it to any of the people of this country, except polit- 
ical adventurers and speculators in the lands and pub- - 
lic stocks of that State. It was my opinion, that, in 
case annexation took place, We would be in some 
way or other made liable for the Texan debts. The 
Locofocoes denied that any such result would grow 
out of the measure; and, in order to quiet the pub- 
lic mind upon that subject, it was incorporated 
into, and made part of, the Joint Resolution of 


i Annexation, “Thatin no event should the debts 


and liabilities of Texas become a charge upon the 
Government of the United States.” Still, Mr. Polk, 
as President of the United States, in violation of 
this explicit declaration made to Texas, in the most 
solemn form, for the purpose of warning that coun- 


| try not to’ come into this Union with the hope of 


getting this Government to assume, in any form, 
her public debt, directs his Secretary of State to 
urge Texas to accept annexation, and say to her 
public authorities as an inducement, that although 
this Government cannot assume her debts, still, 
that Texas can propose to cede to this Government 
all of her public lands, and also all right to exercise 
control over the Indians within her boundary; and 
that the United States will, in consideration of this 


| cession, give to her an amount of money which will 
j enable her to pay her debts. He declares that such 


an arrangement would be just, and that the accept- 
ance of it by Congress would be almost certain. 


| This proceeding of the President shows, to my 


mind most clearly, that the President has no respect 
for the law of the country when it stands between 
him and the consummation of a party measure. I 
introduce it to the notice of this body, and also to 
the notice of the people, that it may be seen that 
we are yet in danger of having this debt saddled 
upon the treasury. The subterfuge by which the 
President seeks to accomplish the end, in fraud of 
the express declaration of Congress to the con- 
trary, is well worthy of the man, but not of the 
station he occupies. His conduct in that matter 
warns me to trust him with no discretionary 
power hereafter. When I find that, in order to 
consummate the annexation, the President was 
capable of such an act as that just brought to 
your notice, I am inclined to believe only as 
much of his message as I find sustained by proof; 
and, therefore, his friends must excuse me from 
giving full credit to his declarations that he sought 
to avoid this war. In my judgment he caused 
General Taylor to follow the very course which 
rendered the war inevitable. I now propose to 
bring to the notice of the House a few facts, drawn 
from the correspondence between Mr. Donelson, 
our Minister to Texas, and Mr. Buchanan, the 
Secretary of State, well calculated to show who 
involved us in this war, and for what purpose it 
was done. This correspondence shows that it was 
agreed between our Government and that of Texas, 


give its assent to annexation, Mr. Polk would, 
from that time forward, so far consider her a State 
of this Union as to be entitled to our protection, 
and that to ensure this protection he would place 
the army of the United States within her limits. 
To this I do not object. Although I was opposed 
to everything calculated to bring about annexation, 
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still, after her convention had-assented to the terms 
proposed by Congress, I think the President acted 
properly in sending our army within her limits. | 
admit, too, that his instructions to General Taylor, 
that he “ should act for the defence.and protection 
of. Texas,” was also proper. £ 

In the letter of Mr. Donelson to General Taylor 
of the 28th day of June, 1845, he says: 


“Corpus Christi is said to be as healthy as Pensacola, a 
convenient place for supplies, and is the most western point 
now occupied by Texas.” 


On the 2d day of July, 1845, Mr. Donelson ad- 
dressed to Mr. Buchanan two letters, in the first 
of which he says: 7 

« My position is, that we can hold Corpus Christi; and all 
other points up the Nueces. If attacked, the right of defence 
will authorize us tu expel the Mexicans to the Rio Grande.?? 

In the other letter, of that day, he says: 

“T have now only time to add, that I shall cause informa- | 
tion to be conveyed to the mouth of the Sabine, should the 
troops be sent that route, (as the President has intimated,) 
that the point selected for them is Corpus Christi.” 

I have read these extracts from the official cor- | 
-respondence, to show for what purpose our army 
was sent into Texas, and to what point; and that 
Corpus Christi, a little village on the west bank of 
the Nueces, was the point selected, and that it was 
the most western point occupied by Texas. The 
President, in his great anxiety to fix as much re- 
sponsibility as possible upon General Taylor, says 
in his annual message to this body, that’ “Corpus 
Christi was the position selected by General Tay- 
lor.” The statement not being true, needs no com- 
ment at my hands. Allow me to say, however, 
that no other State paper can be: found so full of 
such mistakes or misrepresentations. Whether 
these errors have found their way into the message 
through accident or design, is a point I have no 
interest in settling. This army, stationed on the 
extreme western limit of 'l'exas, remained in that | 
place from August, 1845, until the 13th day of | 
January, 1846. This station was selected as the | 
point beyond which the Texan revolution had not 
extended. It was therefore as far west as the 


| 


i 


army could go without occupying the territory of | 


Mexico. 

In the language of the President in his message, 
“Our army had occupied a position at Corpus 
Christi, west of the Nueces, as early as August, 
1845, without complaint from any quarter,” Į 
ask, then, why was it removed? If it could pro- 
tect all the citizens of Texas by remaining at that 

í painit, where was the necessity for its removal? 
exico was so well satisfied with the occupation 
at that point, that she neither invaded nor attempt- 
ed an invasion of Texas; or, in the still stronger 
language of the President, she did not even com- 
plain. The President not being very good author- 
ity with me, I propose to read from the despatches 
of General Taylor to the War Department, -and 
by them to show, that there was no reason to ap- 
prehend an invasion from Mexico, and that there- 
fore the order given for the removal of the army 
from Corpus Christi to the Rio Grande was not 
- with the view of repelling an invasion, or to place 
it in a better condition to do so. In his letter of 

August 15th, 1845, he writes as follows: 
.“Nor do I fear that the reported concentration of troops 

at Matamoros is for any purpose of invasion.” 
Again; on the 20th of August, he says: 


“Caravans of traders arrive occasionally from the Rio 
Grande, but bring no news of importance. They represent 
that there are no regular troops on that river, except at Mat- 
amoros, and do not seem to be aware of any preparations 
for a demonstration on this bank of the river.” 


September 6th, he writes: 


i 


& T lave the honor to report that a confidential agent, de- :: 


spatched some days since to Matamoros, has returned, and 
reports that no extraordinary preparations ure going forward 
there.” 

October 11th, he writes: 

“ Recent arrivals from the Rio Grande bring no news of a 
different aspect from what I reported in my last.” 


~. January Tth, 1846, he writes: 


“A recent scout of volunteers from San Antonio struck i: 


the river near Presidio, Rio Grande, and the commander re- 
ports everything quiet in that quarter.” 


= February 16th, 1846, he says: 


`; @ Many reports will doubtless reach the department, giving 
exaggerated accounts of Mexican preparations to resist our 
advance, if not, indeed, to attempt au invasion of Texas, 
Such. reports have been circulated even at this place, and 
owe their origin to personal interests.connected with the 


| 


ji hostile demonstrations that the existing differences 


| stay of the army here. ‘I trust that they will receive no at- 
tention at the War Department.” ; i 

These extracts show that no invasion of Texas 
was contemplated by the Mexican troops at Mäta- 
moros. SS : 

Again, I ask, why was this army ordered by the | 
President to leave the camp which it had so long 
peacefully occupied? Why order it to march into 
and take possession of a country in the possession 
of the Mexicans? Why take this forcible posses- 
sion? It was a country in which there was nota 
single settlement that could speak or understand 
the English language. As our army approached, 
so far from seeking its protection, they fled with 4 
their families, and left their houses and farms. 
They fied, and left the country in which their 
fathers had lived before them. ‘They left the land 
in which their kindred had heen buried—the bones 
of fathers, wives, children, were all left behind to 
be trodden beneath the feet of the invaders. Isit 
a matter of any astonishment that hostilities en- 
sued? Could the Mexicans have done less than 
resist? A hostile collision was the inevitable result 
of this movement of thearmy. What, then, could 
have induced him to order this movement? The 
correspondence between our Minister at Mexico, 
Mr. Slidell, and Mr. Buchanan, will answer the 
question. In the letter of Mr. Slidell, dated the 
27th day of December, 1845, he says: 


‘The desire of our Government to secure peace will be 
taken for timidity; the most extravagant pretensions will be 
made and insisted upon, until the Mexican people shall-he 
convinced by hostile demonstrations that our differences must 
be settled promptly, either by negotiation or BY THE 
SWORD.” 

Here is the key to what would otherwise remain 
amystery. Our Minister to Mexico, finding that 
he was not likely to be well received, writes to 
this Government urging it to convince Mexico by 


must be settled promptly, either by negotiation or by 
the sword. The President, acting upon the request 
and advice of Mr. Slidell, makes a hostile demon- 
stration, by ordering General Taylor, on the 13th 
i day of January, 1846, to leave his camp at Corpus 
Christi and march to the Rio Grande. What was 
this act of the President but the use of force, to 
effect an object which his Minister had failed to 
accomplish by negotiation? And what is the use 
of force by a nation but an act of war? But we 
are told that Mexico had for a long series of years 
neglected to pay our citizens for their individual 
property taken by her for public use, and that we 
had borne patiently her insults and injustice until 
the cup of forbearance would hold no more. Grant- 
ing all this to be true, (which, in point of fact, is 
not true,) still it does not justify or even excuse 
the President for his wrongful and improper con- 
duct. The war-making power in this country is | 
vested in Congress, not in the President. If the 
President believed that the conduct of Mexico to- 
wards this Government was of that character that Í 
a resort to arms was necessary, then he should ! 
have communicated the subject to Congress, and | 
| left it to that branch of the Government to decide | 
what should be done. But instead of taking that 
course, he undertakes by hostile demonstrations to į 
awe them into the reception of his Minister and lt 
compliance with hisdemands. That the President 

ordered our army into the Mexican country for 


{ 


ij 


quence, make extravagant pretensions; andhe, 
therefore, in effect, advised-our Government to 
invade Mexico, and frighten her out of those ex. 
travagant pretensions. You may. take up ‘and 
carefully examine ‘all of the’ official: papers con- 
nected with this subject, and you can corneto but’ 
lone conclusion, and that is, that the invasion ‘of 
i the country on the Rio Grande, then. and:ever bes 
i fore in the possession of the Mexicans, was‘the 
immediate cause of this war. I have, by quoting 
from the official papers of our Minister, Mr. Dons 
elson, shown that Texas had no possessions: west 
of Corpus Christi, and. that the country between 
that place and the Rio Grande was, atthe time 
of the invasion of it by us, in ‘the possession of 
i Mexico. I now beg leave to read-one more exs 
tract from that official correspondence in proof of 
| the same position. In the letter of Mr. Donelson; 
dated July 11,1845, he says: > 2. 
“5th, and lastly, all these considerations are but sub- 
sidiary to the necessity which exists for the establishment 
of the Rio Grande as the boundary between,the two nations. 
Mexico never can enforce authority east of that stream. 
She is now at the mercy of the Indians, who without fear 
of her authority, murder her citizens and pillage their prop- 
erty. She can enforce no stipulations to keep these Indians 
at peace ; and every attempt that she has made at coloniza-~ 
tion iu that territory shows her utter inability to maintain a 
| governmentover it. Toarrestthe growing mischiets result- 
| ing fron: the superiority of these Indians, the United States 
| in self-defence must make the Rio Grande the boundary.” 
} . . . . . 
This letter contains a distinct and unqualified 
admission that this country was ‘colonized 'b 
Mexico, and that Mexican citizeus inhabited it. If 
so, it formed no part of Texas, and of’course we 
| had no right, or rather the President had no right, to 
march our army into and expel the Mexican peo- 
ple from it. The admission is conclusive against 
this Government on the question of title. T must. 
be permitted here to say, that this minister, in this 


| letter, teaches a morality to which I am'an entire 


stranger. He says we must take this country in 
| self-defence; not because we have either citizens 


j: or property there, but because the Mexicans have 
‘| failed in their efforts of colonization, and are un- 


‘able to protect their citizens. The Indians, he 
says, murder the Mexican citizens and pillage 
their property, and therefore, we must, in’ self- 
defence, add to their misfortunes, by coming in and 
taking what the Indians have had charity enough 
to leave. Mexico, he says is weak, and unable 
| to protect her citizens from those Indians, and we 
jare strong and must therefore take the country, 
He seems to make a practical application of the 
old maxim, “that might gives right.” I hope, 
sir, that the title of the United States to all of her 
possessions may’be based upon something more 
than this fancied right, growing out of what this 
minister is pleased to term the necessity of the 
case. That we should pretend to claim the coun- 
try upon a pretext so base, is conclusive to my 
mind that we have no right to it whatever. 

The President, in his message, attempts to give 
some strength to the claim now set up to this dis- 
puted district of country, by connecting the claim 
of Texas witha pretended claim of this Govern- 
ment, arising out of the cession by France of Lou- 
isiana to the United States. In this attempt of the 
President, he is neither fair, ingenuous, nor origi- 
nal. The idea was taken from the letter of Mr. 
Donelson to our Secretary of State, dated July the 


i 
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the purpose of forcing Mexico, through fear, to 
accept his terms, is beyond doubt or question. In 
this view of the subject, I am fully sustained by ; 


ilth, 1845; and to show how utterly groundless 
any claim founded on that cession must be, it is 
only necessary to state the facts to be found upon 


| Mr. Slidell, as it is very clear, from bis letter of |! 
the 17th of February, 1846, to Mr. Buchanan, that |i 


ecord. The United States, after obtaining that 
country from France, ceded it, in exchange for 


: he understood that the President had taken his 
i, advice, and had, in pursuance of it, ordered the | 
army to make the hostile demonstration. . I will | 

read an extract from his letter; it is as follows: 
| ©The advance of General Faylor’s forces to the left bank :: 


ii in the Gulf, are wise measures, which may exercise a salu- i 
{| tary influence upon the course of this Government.” 

These letters of Mr. Slidell were written by him 
i while in Mexico, and he must have known, toa 
very considerable extent, what course that Gov- 
ernment intended to pursue towardsus. Fle con- 
firms the view taken by General Taylor. In) 
short, itis clear that Mr. Slidell never suspected, | 
even for a moment, that Mexico had the remotest 
idea of invading our territory or that of Texas. 
On the contrary, Mr. Slidell believed that Mexico 
would mistake our desire for peace, and, in conse- | 


i Florida, to Spain. 


! of the Rio del Norte, and the strengthening of our squadron ;' 


At that time Mexico was un- 
der the dominion of Spain. Afterwards Mexico 
asserted her independence of the Spanish Govern- 
ment, and succeeded in establishing a Government 
of herown. In this Mexican revolution Texas, 
: and also this disputed district, took part; and, of 
course, when the new Government-was establish- 
ed, it included them both. In the year 1824, a re- 
publican confederation of Mexican States was es- 
tablished. Texas formed one of the independent 
States; and her boundary, by her own consent, was 
established so as to extend westward to the Nueces, and 
nofurther. The territory now in dispute was di- 
vided, under the constitution of 1824, into several 
| different Staics; but Texas included no part of it, 
| Afterwards, when Mexico abolished this federal 
| constitution of 1824, and established a suprenie 
| Central Government, the State of Texas declared 


+ 
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her independence of this new Government, and by 

‘force-of arms maintained it. What right can we 

Sretend to. that country, since we. transferred ‘all 

ourrights to Spain? ‘The Louisiana claim cot- 

ered: the whole of ‘Texas, -as-well as the. country 
yow in dispute. = If our sale of it to Spain was not 
binding, the-whole process of annexation was un- 
necessary, because-we owned it asa part-of the 
Louisiana, purchase. “According -to that, Texas 
was never.an independent.republie. Iwill not fol- 
low up this flimsy argumentywhich has most un- 

_accountably.found its way into. the President’s 
message..Forthe honor of the country, I regret 
that anything of the kind found -its way into what 
ought to bea State paper. 

Thus it was that Texas became an independent 
and separate Government. She was the child of 
a reyolution:.of course that revolution, which gave 
her.an existence, settled her boundaries. So far 
as the revolution extended, so far as. the people 
took part.in it, and claimed to be citizens of the 
revolutionary government, that far, and no further, 
the boundaries extended, If, then, the boundary 
of Texas is to be decided by this criterion, (and it 
is the only.true one,) the country on the left bank 
of the Rio Grande was not -within her limits. 
‘Then, to sum this question of title up into a small 
compass, 1 assert that the United States can lay no 
claim to this disputed territory, based upon the 
Louisiana purchase from France, because, admit- 
ting the claim then extended to the Rio Grande, 
the subsequent sale and cession of all that part | 
west of the Sabine to Spain, destroyed forever our 
title as effectually as if we had never owned it. 


From this view of-the question it follows, that the || 


United States had no claim or right to the country 
before annexation, and now, by virtue of annexa- 
tion, we have only a claim to so much of the | 
country known as Texas before that event. If 
we had. possessed any claim to. this country in our 
own right, aside from the Texas claim, it is strange 
that we ever acknowledged the independence of 
Texas; still more strange, that we had not revived 
the claim, and set it up long since. If this Gov- 
ernment, then, (as.it is bound to ae redicates 
its claim to that country on the ground that it was 
a part of ‘Texas, and by annexation became ours, 


ence. We have seen.a colonel in the army, in the 
full receipt of the pay and emoluments of an offi- 
cer in active-service, present himself in this House 
as.a member, and receive his mileage and per 
diem. The two stations are wholly incompatible 
with-each other. The acceptance ‘of the last va- 
cated the first. Considering the matter in this 
light, and Mr. Baker an intruder, | felt that I could 
not do less than call the attention of the House to 
his extraordinary pretensions; and it was with 
that view only that I meved that his pay as a 
member of Congress should be divided among the 
‘soldiers under his command. | allude-to this mat- 
ter as an example which forcibly illustrates the | 
corrupting influence which :a war has upon the 
Government, and for no other purpose. ; 
But to return again to this war. If we are still 
further to prosecute it, without stopping to inquire į 
into the cost, how much further are we to go? 
When shall the war end? I hear the answer, that 
it will end when we shall have “conquered a peace.” 
That phrase is often used, but, in my opinion, sel- 
dom understood. In-plain language, this common 
expression “conquer a peace’? means nothing more 
nor less than the prostration of a public enemy. 
We are, then, to continue this war untit the ener- 
gies of Mexico are. broken, her army dispersed, 
and her territory reduced into our possession. 
How long will it take to accomplish all this? Can 
‘it be done? If so, how much of blood and treasure 
will it cost? And when all this shall be accom- 
plished, what kind of a treaty shall we make with 
our conquered adversary? These are all questions 
of great moment, and should receive the calm and 
grave consideration of Congress. We are told by 
| the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sranron] that 
the designs of the Administration are not conquest, 
buat still that enough of Mexican territory must be 
| retained, in the final adjustment of our differences, 
to indemnify us for the expenses of the war. Of 
| course the longer the war continues the greater the 
| bill for expenses; and, of course, according to the 
doctrine of that gendeman, the more of her terri- 
tory we must keep. How this doctrine may he 
| understood by others I know not; but it looks.very 
| much to me like making it a war of conquest. 
We make war upon and overrun the country, we 


the answer is at once given, that when Texas was 
an independent State of the Mexican republic, her 
boundaries did not include it; that when she de- 
clared her independence, the revolution did not 
embrace it, and that the people within the dispu- | 
ted territory have always acknowledged allegiance 
to the Mexican Government. From the exami- 
nation which I have given this question, I have no } 
doubt but that the country west of Corpus Christi | 
belongs to Mexico, and that the United States 
have neither a title nor the shadow of a title to any 

act of it, If in this conclusion I am right, it fol- 
OWS, aS a necessary consequence, that the acts of | 
the President in bringing on the war were in vio- ! 
lation of the Constitution of the country. To jus- 
tify a war brought upon the country by Executive 
usurpation is, in my opinion, the fit employment | 
for the servile und corrupt. A patriotic aud inde- | 
pendent representative of the people can never be 
capable of such servility and baseness. I ask, 
then, how long shall this war, thus commenced, | 
be prosecuted? J have already shown that the | 
treasury is in such a low condition that taxation 
is indispensable to a further prosecution of it. I 
have also shown how and with what justice it has 
been commenced. I inquire again, is it necessary 
to the honor of the country, or the well-being of 
the people, that taxes shall be imposed, and the 
war continued? For one,I think not. Laying 
all questions aside, as to the causes which brought 
about this collision, it seems to me that nothing is 
to be gained, and much lost, by its further prose- 
cution. The benefits resulting from all wars (those 
which are stricly defensive excepted) are purely 
imaginary; they are felt and realized by none ex- 
cept the public contractor, who swindles his Govern- 
ment out of a fortune, or possibly the conquering 
general, who survives the slaughter which makes 
him a hero; while, on the other hand, the evils of 
war are individually felt and suffered. War makes 
widows and orphans: it breaks the heart of the 
mother-and father: it takes for taxes what should 
purchase bread for a needy family: it corrupts 
both the people and the Government. We have 
already had an example of its corrupting influ- 


it 
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estimale the expenses, and then take the country 
| to balance the account. Now, sir, if you really 
intend to dismember that unhappy. country and 
hoid her territory by conquest, why attempt to 
conceal your purpose? Why not comè out like 
: honest and fearless men, and avow your intentions 
| in the face of the world ? These shallow pretences, 
by which you attempt to hide them, will serve 
only to bring you into disgrace, and, what is of 
infinitely more consequence, to dishonor your 
country. If the people continue to sustain your 
course, I have no doubt that in time you can ac- 
complish your object; but it will cost the lives of 
more men and the expenditure of more means than 
will ever be repaid through any indemnity.. I 
admit your ability to accomplish your wishes, but 
for one I am opposed to such a sacrifice for the 
accomplishment of such an end. When the fur- 


appeal to the sympathies and feelings of the human 
heart. Taking it for granted. that you.have deter- 
mined to conquer.and hold that country, I again 
ask, what do you.intend to do with the inhabitants? 
Will you drive them from their houses and lands? 
Such a course is alike forbidden by the laws.of 
humanity.and nations, . By the laws of nations.the 
conquest ofa country transfers the sovereignty from 
the subverted government to that of its conquerors, 
but the private and individual property of the citi- 
zens remain as if no conquest had been made. 
We.every day hear it said, that the rights of the 
private citizens of Mexico are respected by our 
troops; that we pay them for all that we get of 
them. This very. conduct of ours shows that we 
acknowledge the principle of the laws of nations, 
that the private property of the citizen is not for- 
feited to the use of the conquerors of his country. 
This being the case, each Mexican that has a farm 
| or a tract of land now, will continue to hold it, even 
|.after the country becomés a part of the United 
States. What, then, does the conqueror. take by 
his conquest? Simply all the public property of 
the Gavernment—the right to govern, to make laws 
and enforce their. obedience. F'rom this it follows, 
that we should get but little indemnity after all. 
The right of sovereignty which we would acquire 
would be a positive evil, a curse to us.. Our in- 
demnity, then, would be limited to the public prop- 
erty of Mexico, and.of that she has none.’ She 
| has no great bady of public lands unsold; no pub- 
| lie property which can be sold. and converted into 
j money to satisfy this war expenditure. As we are 
| to get the sovereignty of that country, I desire to 
| know in what way the American pcople are to be 
benefited by having the right to make laws for, 
land enforce them upon, that people? Will that 
| privilege increase the wealth, or add to the intelli- 
| gence, of our people? Will it give bread to a sin- 
gle family ? Will it lessen the taxes of the people, 
or of any portion of them? ‘Will it enable the la- 
boring man of this country to support himself and 
family by the labor of a single day less in the 
week? I admit that my hostility to this war would 
be greatly moderated, if it could be shown that 
any of these things would result from it. But, 
sir, they will not, and no oné has yet had the ef- 
frontery to claim for the war the accomplishment 
of any of these desirable ends. The civilization 
of the age is oppased to wars of aggression and 
| conquest, as being great national calamities, which 
bring misery and wretchedness to many, and hap- 
piness to none, 

Mr. Chairman, if we determine to annex all the 
| Mexican territory which has been overrun by. our 
army, we must, of course, take the Mexican in- 
i habitants as well as their country. What will we 
| do with them? How shall we control them? They 
| have shown by their revolutions and dissensions 
that they are incapable of governing themselves, 
and it will not do, therefore, to admit them to the 
privileges of citizenship. What course of policy, 
then, shall we adopt in reference to them? It seems 
to me that we have only one other course to pur- 
sue, and thatis, to extend our laws over them. In 
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ther prosecution of the war is looked upon in that 
light, it is virtually saying, that we are willing to | 
prosecute hostilities, spend so much money and 
waste so mach human life, for the quantity of ter- 
ritory we designto take. It makes the blood rush | 
backward to the heart to hear a question of such | 
great, terrible, and awful consequences, spoken of | 
and discussed in this cold, sordid, and unfeeling 
manner. Let me remind gentlemen, that this is 
not a question of the ordinary purchase of a dis- 
trict of country to be paid for in so many dollars. 
It is a question of peace or war, of life or death, 
to thousands; of misery or happiness to tens of 
thousands. Well did the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Roor] the other day remark, that when the 
estimate of the value of the soldiers’ lives who fell 
in battle, or died of disease, came to be estimated, 
for the purpose of being paid to us in territory, 
that it would be well to have the value set by their | 
fathers and mothers, and widows and orphans, 
The allusion did equal justice to the head and heart 
of that honorable gentleman. It shows that, in the 
examination of this momentous question, he had | 
considered something beside the mere question of | 
dollars and cents. It shows that he had considered 
the question in all its bearing, and not.overlooked | 
those great considerations which so powerfully | 
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| order to do this we would he compelled to extend 
our army with our laws; the one would be neces- 
sary to enforce the other. We need not expect 
that a people, who have for a long series of years 
refused obedience to their own laws, will quietly 
submit to ours. Let us once take this semi-bar- 
barous people under our jurisdiction, and a thou- 
sand unexpected evils will be the consequence; 
evils, too, for which we will find no adequate rem- 
edy. They are ignorant of our language, our Jaws, 
and system of government, and it is not therefore 
to be expected that they will submit to them, un- 
less an armed force is present at all times to enforce 
| Submission through fear, Is it in accordance with 
the spirit of the age, or of our Republican institu- 
tions, that our laws should be thus enforced? Thig 
extension of our laws would render it necessary 
| that we should send into that country the neces- 
sary number of officers to administer the Govern- 
j ment which might be established. The appoint- 
ment of these various public officers would be made 
by the President of the United States, and thus his 
already overgrown patronage would be swollen to 
an alarming extent. This patronage has already 
become so. extensive that it corrupts the purity of 
the elective. franchise, until it is now almost im- 
possible to obtain a true expression of the public 
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will. Shall it be thus increased? If go, the dori- 
nant party can always perpetuate its power by the 
use of this engine of corruption.. f $ 
Tam opposed, Mr. Chairman, to the acquisition | 
of any territory whatever, bat more positively and 
uncompromisingly opposed to the further acquisi- 
tion of territory on` éur southern border: Our 
eastern boundary extends to the Atlantic, and our 
western touches the Pacific Ocean; and it is much 
to be regretted, I think, that our southern bound- 
ary is not as certainly and as unchangeably fixed. 
Our Government, as now balanced, promotes all - 
the ends and accomplishes all the objects for which | 
it was established, and I am therefore content to 
let things remain as they are. To be progressive, 
to push forward in civilization and refinement, is, |} 
Tam aware, the spirit of the age. I am not un- 
mind fal of this; nor, on the contrary, am I of those 
who deride every departure from the established 
order of things, and cling to old ideas and old prin- 
ciples, merely because they have received the sanc- | 
tion of other men in other days. Improvement is | 
necessary wherever it can be effected; but, at the | 
same time, it should be borne steadily in mind, 
much more, indeed, by nations than individuals, 
that to innovate is not always to reform; and that 
to change is not always to improve. I do not be- 
lieve, then, that any change in our Government, or 
any further attempt to maintain the “balance of || 
power,” between. the North and South, by the | 
annexation of a new country and a new people, 
whether it be done peaceably or by the conquest | 
of arms, will either better the condition of this peo- | 
ple, or strengthen the bonds of this Union. Let i| 
the territory occupied by our army be acquired by |} 
treaty, by conquest or otherwise, tHe great ques- | 
tion, whether the States to be formed out of it shall 
be free or slave States, must arise. In this view 
of things, I consider it the part both of prudence 
and patriotism to avoid this question, by refusing |! 
to receive any more territory. So much do I dread | 
it, that L would infinitely prefer to pay atl the Mex- |: 
- igan claims, about which so much has been said, i, 
from the public treasury, than to acquire a single || 
inch of territory south of the line embraced by the || 
Missouri compromise. I do not desire to discuss {| 
this question; the less that is said about it the bet- i 
ter; and { therefore dismiss it, warning you, how- |! 
ever, to beware of it, and by all means to avoid 
any and every purpose calculated to spring it upon 
you again. . i | 
‘There is, to my mind, another insuperable ob- | 
jection against the acquisition of any portion of 
that country growing out of the form and spirit of 
ourown Government. This Government cannot 
extend its laws over a people against their consent, || 
without violating the great principle of freedom on |! 
| 


which all our institutions are based. It is set forth 
in the declaration of independence as one of the 
many acts of tyranny and oppression on the part || 
of the British Government that laws were passed 
by the authorities of that country and enforced in |} 
„the colonies against their will. It was for the pur- 
pose of establishing a government, in which the 
powers of government should be drawn from the 
consent. of the governed, that our fathers threw off 
the power of the British crown. Our whole sys- į 
- tem of government is built up so as to guard effec- || 
tally this vital principle of republicanism. That 
those who are to be affected by the laws shall have |! 


|: disregard them, under any pretence or for any pur- 
. pose, it must fall. It is based upon virtue and jus- 


i vious. 


| Now, we are engaged in a war altogether different 


| of those provinces, establish civil governments, 


judges and other officers to enforce them. 


the sole power of making them, is the fundamental |! 
principle of our organization. It is laid down by jj 

» our fathers as one of those natural rights of man, |! 
©. which isas much a part of the man himself as the i 
. breath of his nostrils; so much so, that he pos- || 
sesses no more power to alienate the one than to j; 
stop the other. J ask, then, how are we to incor- |; 
porate that country with our own, without violating |; 
this cardinal principle of our own Government? 
‘Who is there, in this House, that would thus vio. |; 
late this great article of our political faith for all || 
the territory in Mexico—yea, for dominion over ji 

< the whole earth? We cease to be republicans in 
principle the very moment we force upon these 
gople our form of government against their will. 
tis no justification to us to say, that by doing so 
We better their condition; that we abolish imperfect ij 


“and bad laws, and substitute in their stead others 


better adapted to their condition. Whether thei 


condition will be bettered or not is a question for || 


them to.determine, not us. Free principles do not | 
owe their origin te the action of our fathers, when! 


l and therefore it becomes a subject of legitimate 


they incorporated them in the declaration of inde- 
pendence and the Constitution. They existed be- 
fore they were created; they are coeval with man, 
They are of universal application; we have no ex- 
clusive right to them. They are like divine truths, 
applicable to all men, inalt conditions and in all 
countries. We have no-right to say that these 
Mexicans have never as yet founded their govern- 
ments upon these great universal truths; and that, 
therefore, we can now overturn their country, and 
adopt such a line of policy towards them as will 
make them slaves. There is no difference between 
the condition of the slave and that to which ‘you 
propose to reduce these Mexi¢an provinces. What 
is a slave, but one who is governed by laws im- 
posed upon him against his will? What do you 
propose for these Mexican provinces, but to take 
them, and then govern them, not according to their 
will, but yours? If you do this, what is it but an 
appropriation of the natural, inherent, and inalien- 
able rights of man to your own use, and a denial 
of them to others? Whosoever can be guilty of 
this has no veneration for those great truths given 
of God to man, on which is based. all human free- 
dom. He loves not those great natural rights for 
their own inherent worth, and would therefore be 
willing to strike them from our own Constitution, 
whenever he could thus accomplish an individual 
or selfish end. ‘Teach the people to disregard these 
great principles of natural right, which belong to 
all mankind as a common heritage, and you teach 
them not only to enslave others, but to enslave 
themselves. This Government can only exist in 
its present form, while the people adhere to and 
love its principles for their own intrinsic worth; 
and, therefore, when they are once prepared to 


tice, and when our own people cease to possess 
them, the foundation is gone, and the superstruc- 
ture must fall. 

My. Chairman, I have always believed that this 
Government of ours was made for peace, and ex- 
perience convinces me that it is wholly unfitted for 
a war of aggression and conquest. This republic, 
in the revolutionary and last wars, maintained it- 
selfin the field with a power altogether irresistible, 
and the reason why it was enabled to do so is ob- 
It was because those wars were defensive 
in their character, and in defence of the great prin- 
ciples of the Government; in other words, in de- 
fence of the natural and inalienahle rights:of man. 


in its character and objects; and what is the con- 
sequence? Sir, it is that our Constitution. is vio- 
lated: every day. Our navy takes armed posses- 
sion of one province and our generals of another, 
and they forthwith declare themselves governors 


make and ordain laws for the people, and appoint 
Could 
a king do more? When we ask by whose authori- 
ty all this is done, we are told that it is: true that 
neither the people of the United States, nor their 
representatives, have passed any law authorizing 
anything of the kind, but that, by the laws of 
nations, when a country is conquered, the victori- 
ous sovereign has the right to make laws for his 
subjugated provinces. Sir, in this country no law 
obtains but the Constitution of the United States, 
and such laws as are made by the proper depart- 
ments, in accordance with its provisions and spirit. 
Of course, no principle of that vague and uncertain 
code, called the laws of nations, inconsistent with 
our Constitution and laws, can be in foree in this 
country. The powers and duties of the President, 
as the commander-in-chief of the army and navy, 
are defined by the Constitution and laws of the 
States, and not by the laws: of nations. These 
commodores and generals, in the establishment 
of these civil governments, have acted under the 
orders of their commander-in-chief, the President, 


inquiry, had he the constitutional power to give 
them any such authority? The answer is a short 
one. The people of this country, and not their 
President, possess the sovereign power. He can | 
wield no power beyond that. with which. the Con- 
stitution has clothed his office. If he does, he be- 
comes a usurper ant a tyrant. 

Mr. Chairman, the facts to which Ihave alluđed, 
prove- tomy mind that this war was unnecessarily 


e = mi 
commenced,. wrongfally:: commenced, and corms: 
menced by that department. of. the: Government. 
which had no:tight to commence it. If inthis: J 
am correct, the question arises, how far can a man 
be justified in voting for supplies to: carry onan: 
unnecessary, unjust, andunconstitutional war ?:Shall: 
I be answered, that. under a peculiar state-of" cir: 
cumstances it-may be necessary to carry on: such: 
a war, when once begun, as a measure of defence? 
T admit that, by possibility, such a state of things 
might occur; but 1 deny that the circumstances 
which attend. the present war, furnish any pre- 
text. whatever for the application of the: principle. 
J voted for the law. of last May, calling: out ‘the 
fifty thousand volunteers. That vote’can be jus: 
tified on the ground, that the. measure, under. ‘the 
then existing circumstances, was defensive. in its 
character. A Mexican army was at that time, not 
within our territory, but so near to it that we had 
good cause to suppose, if victorious in the engage~ 
ment with our troops, which we believed had taken 
place, they would follow up their victory by an 
invasion of our territory. Such were the circum-: 
stances under which that law passed this House, 
and believing that we should prepare for the‘ worst 
possible contingency, I felt bound to give it my 
support. Since that vote was given, the circum- 
stances have changed; it was given under the 
belief that it was necessary to the defence of the 
country. But no further appropriations at. this 
time can be justified or excused upon any such 
ground, The Mexican army has already: been, 
driven far back into the interior of the Mexican 
country. There is no hostile armed. force within 
five hundred miles of the nearest point of our 
territory. The Mexicans have retreated until they 
have found safety in distance. Howis it with the 
army of the United States? It is victorious and in. 
pursuit, Can it then be said that it is necessary to 
uppropriate more money, and send into that coun- : 
try more men, to pursue and drive still further this 
poor, broken, and shattered Mexican army; and 
that, too, as a measure of defence? The idea is” 
ridiculous. All appropriations hereafter made, 
must be voted for by those only who deem the 
further prosecution of the war necessary and pro- 
per; and not being of that number, Ishall vote. 
against everything of the kind. 

Another argument in favor of the war measures: 
of the President has been urged with some force.’ 
It is said, that Congress has ‘no. power ‘to make* 
peace; nor even- to withdraw our army from ‘the 
Mexican territory; and thatas this power is placed 
in the hands of the Executive, the best we can do, 
in case the President is determined to press for- 
award our victorious legions, is to give him all the: 
supplies he demands. I deny that any such con- 
clusion can or ought to be drawn from such prem- 
ises. It is basely surrendering our constitutional 
privileges, and never, under any circumstances, 
will I acknowledge such doctrines. It never was 
intended, by the framers of our Constitution, that 
the President should make the wars of this coun- 
try his own; that he should determine. when: they 
should be commenced, or be the exclusive judge 
how long they should be continued. On the con- 
trary, it was intended that Congress should judge 
of all these things, and the President be their agent 
to carry on the wars by them judged to he proper 
and expedient. Hence the purse of the nation was 
placed in the keeping of Congress; so that if the 
President should attempt to abuse his trast, by 
waging a war longer than Congress considered 
expedient, his career could be checked by a refusal 
of supplies, which, of course, brings the war. to an 
end. This great power was never intended to be 
exercised upon the call, and in the manner directed 
by the President, but independentl¢, and, when 
necessary, in such a manner as effectually to cone 
trol the will and action of the President. 

Again, it is urged that the President has offered 
a fair, just, and honorable peace:to Mexico, and 
thatit has been refused. I-deny that he has done 
any such thing. His message shows that he hag 
made offers of peace, andit also shows what kind 


j of a peace he is willing to make, and that is a treaty 


of peace by which Mexico shall be bound to pay 


| the expenses incurred’ in the prosecution of this 


war. As she has no money, the payment is to be 
exacted in territory. So far from this being a just 
and honorable overture for peace, it is the very res 
verse, Buty: sir, let: just and: honorable: terms:be 
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offered; let a minister-be-sent, and directed to say, 
that. we will. not, under.any pretence whatever, 
take an inch of vher-territory; that if she will agree 
upon a fair: boundary, and ‘liquidate and pay the 
amount-she justly ‘owes our citizens, we will ask 
yro.more.:. Let this be. done, and she will not: re- 
fase:to make peace. But if she does, then Twill 
go. with you, and vote any amount of money and 
any number of men necessary to crush! her power 
and force her'to submission... 

The President has been very careful in his mes- | 
sage to give an.elaborate and detailed account of 
the wrongs: that we have suffered from Mexico, 
for no other: purpose than that of exciting in the | 

ublic mind a feeling of animosity against her. If 
in this he has succeeded, the effect will be to stave 
off for a time inquiry into his conduct, which he is 
most anxious todo. The sam of all the wrongs 
inflicted upon this country by Mexico, after all the 
efforts of the President to magnify them, consists 
in ‘the non-payment of certain debts which she 
owes. to our citizens for spoliations upon their 
property, And can any man in his senses believe, || 
that this war was commenced for no other purpose 
than toenforce the payment of those debts? Are 
we to allow the President to involve the country in 
war for such a purpose? . The end will not justify 
the means. It was never begun- on account of any- 
thing which Mexico had either. done or neglected 
todo. Who would ever think of beginning or 
prosecuting a war for such a cause? The expen- 
ses of the war, for the ten days next following the 
declaration of its existence, would exceed the 
amount in controversy. The citizens of the Uni- 
ted States, whose private property was taken by | 
the French Government prior to the year 1800, 
have never received their indemnity to this day. 
At the last session of Congress, a bill was passed 
for their relief, and the President destroyed it by | 
the exercise of his veto power, which shows the 
extent of his sympathy for the misfortunes of those 
who have lost their property. These French spo- 
liations have now remained some forty-six years 
unpaid, and yet the President refuses to let Con- 
press make provision for them. Still he is over- 
come with grief for the misfortunes of those who 
have suffered by similar conduct in the Mexican 
Government. As I have said before, this war was 
commenced for other causes—causes which he 
would like to conceal, These Mexican spoliations 
had no place in the President’s mind when he was 
devising the means of bringing on this war. If 
any man thinks differently upon this subject, let 
hira look into that part of the message in which | 
the President says he wants Congress to grant him | 
two millions of money to enable him to make peace; 
and what is still more extraordinary, it is intima- 
ted that this. large amount is only to be used as an 
advanced payment, to be followed up by other in- 
stalments. Let him contemplate this request, and 
then answer whether he believes this war was 
commenced to obtain payment for those spolia- 
tions? Weak, vacillating, and wicked as this Ad- 
ministration is, it is not yet weak enough to com- 
mence a war for the collection of debts, and then, 
in less than eight months, give millions to buy a 

ence. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that the demands of the 
President are as singular in their character as they | 
are exorbitant. What are they but demands for | 
appropriations to make war for the collection of 
debts, and also for large appropriations to purchase 
peace from our debtors? What a glorious repu- 
tation for consistency our President is likely to 
acquire! The financial reputation of our Secre- 
tary of the Treasury will be its only parallel in 
history. To use a homely but expressive phrase, 
these separate and inconsistent demands have the 
effect to place Congress “ between two fires.” I 
came here expecting to be called upon to vote 
means to carry on this war, but I never expected 
to be asked in the same message to buy a peace. 
This two million peace proposition shows that this 
war is one of conquest, and that this peace bill is 
to be used. for the purpose of bribing the consent 
of. Mexico to the retention by us of the Californias, 
Knowing that the acquisition of Mexican territory 
is the purpose of this war, and that appropria- 
tions for the defence of our own soil are no longer 
necessary, I am prepared to vote against every 
war bill now before us, except that which proposes 
to increase the pay of all our soldiers in that ser- 
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| to that measure; and, on the other hand, we have 


; this country Mexico had no armed force, the loss 


| been no evidence that the conquerors had taken the 


| the sending this army into Santa Fé was a neces- 


| find their way across this vast western prairie in | 


vice. I: find that. our. treasury, in. Jess. than one 
short year, has, from a surplus. of millions, ‘be- 
come empty, and in- debt. uncounted millions. 
What is the cause of this sad change? Certainly 
not the want. of financial ability-in the Secretary. 
No one will pretend anything of that kind. What, 
then, is the cause? Can it-be the annexation of 


cannot be so, unless Mr. Polk, in his message of | 
December, 1845, was premature in using the fol- 
lowing language: 

“This accession to our territory has been a bloodless 
achievement. No arm of force has been raised to produce 
the result. The sword has had no part in the victory. We 
have not sought to extend our territorial possessions by con- 
quest, or our republican institutions over a reluctant peo- 
ple.” 7 ; a 

The Whigs haveal ways declared their opposition 


always heen assured that no evil, no war, would 
ever grow out of it. That this war might have 
been averted and Texas also annexed, is barely 
possible. If we had paid to Mexico a few mil- 
lions after annexation for her claim upon the coun- 
try, we might have avoided a collision. When 
the war shall have ended, we can determine wheth- 
er it would not have been well to do so. That, 
however, would not have answered the designs of 
those in power. They had tasted the fruits of 
foreign acqpisition, and it only sharpened their 
appetites for more. They then determined to have 
the territory lying between Texas and the Rio 
Grande, and that was the reason a minister was 
sent to Mexico ostensibly to treat with her, and an 
armed force stationed near her territory shortly 
afterwards to make ‘‘ hostile demonstrations” to con- 
| vince her that we settled our differences as well by 
the sword as by negotiation. What country in | 
Christendom would receive a minister who was | 
thus followed by an army, and who had been pre- 
ceded by an armed fleet? It never was intended | 
by the President that Mr. Slidell should be re- 
ceived. The necessary steps were taken to pre- 
vent it, so thata pretext might be furnished for 
the seizure of the country on the Rio Grande. 
The beginning of this war shows that it was begun 
for territory, and its subsequent prosecution shows 
it still more clearly. If the object had been to 
compel Mexico to accept honorable terms of peace, 
| and make just compensation to our citizens, would 
not all of our force have been directed towards the 
| very heart of the country? Would not our armies 
have been concentrated and marched upon her large 
cities, in a direct line for her capital? Would not 
General Taylor have been directed to march with 
all his force upon the enemy wherever to be found, 
and erush him? This would have been the course | 
pursued, had the object of the President been other 
than conquest. Now, let us look to the policy 
which has been adopted, and if any one doubts 
then that the aims and objects of this war were 
conquest and acquisition, he deserves sympathy 
for his credulity. An army is raised and equipped 
at an immense cost, and sent to invade and over- 
run Santa Fé and the northern provinces, and to 
extend their conquests forward to the ocean. In 


i 


of which would ever be felt. The consequence 


Texas, either directly or remotely? Certainly that H 


this war. The report includes only such of the. 
expenses as had been presented to.the Department, 
audited and paid, and it omits to say that only a 
portion of the expenses had been thus precisely as- 
certained. If it had contained such an explanation,- 
no false impressions would have been drawn from 
it. I make no charge of improper motive’ upon 
that high functionary; that he included every item 
of expense of which he had any official informa 
tion, I have no doubt. The omission to state that 
alarge amount of the expenses had not been re- 
ported to his Department has emboldened many 
unscrupulous. partisan editors to assert that this 
war was costing much Jess than its opponents pre- 
dicted, and the report of the honorable Secretary 
is quoted as proof of their assertions. To say how 
much the war has cost, in addition to the amount 
given in the Secretary ’s report, would be impossi- 
| ble, but E shall be very much deceived if it be less 
than twenty-five millions. The condition of the 
treasury requires that the country be immediately 
restored to peace; and, in order to accomplish it, I 
am ready to vote for a recall of our army into our 
own country. Iam willing, also, to vote such sup- 
| plies of every kind as may be necessary to guard 
and protect our southern boundary. ‘This I be- 
lieve to be the surest and quickest mode of obtain- 
ing peace. But if the war is to be prosecuted fur- 
ther, it must be done without my aid. I will give. 
such votes as I may deem necessary for the com- 
fort and support of the soldiers in the service, but 
| beyond that I will not go. r 
Mr. Chairman, it has been said upon this floor 
that there is no considerable party in this country 
j opposed to the war, and that the Whig party is not 
opposed toit. This may all be true. I speak only 
for myself and my constituents. I do not pretend 
to commit the party to which I belong to anythin 
that I have said. Idisclaim the right for myself, 
and deny it to others. I have now exhausted my 
hour in speaking sae the authors of this war, 
against the war itself, its purposes and objects, and 
against its further prosecution. I have declared : 
what I believe to be the true policy to bring it toa 
speedy termination. It only remains for me toact 
in accordance with what I have said, and that I 
will do so, there is but little doubt. I am so un- 
fortunately constituted, that I am not able to make 
a speech on one side of a question, and vote on the 
other, If the Whig party be in favor of the fur- 
| ther prosecution of the war, or in any way jusufy 
| its beginning or continuance, or its ultimate objects, 
then, sir, whatever regret it may cost me, Í am 
constrained by a sense of duty to differ with my 
friends. Still, I must be allowed: to express the 
opinion, that the heart of the great Whig party of 
this country is with me, and that it will respond to 
every sentiment | have uttered. I venture now to 
predict, that when the voice of the people of this 
country is heard upon this great question, it will 
render a judgment that will teach all that they have 
intelligence enough to discriminate between a war 
like that of 1812, in defence of great principles, 
and therights of the Amcrican citizen, and the one 
now under consideration, for plunder and extended 
empire. He that isa slave to his own fears is in a 
condition infinitely worse than the slave in chains. 


was, our troops took possession of a poor, sparsely 
settled country, without meeting the least opposi- 
tion, and without weakening any but themselves. 
Garrisons had to be left, or else there would have 


country. The President no doubt accomplished 
his purpose, which was to get the country, not to 
weaken the enemy. ‘Will any one pretend that 


sary measure of defence against an invasion of 
Arkansas and Missonri, by those settlers of New | 
Mexico, who could not (if they desired to do it) | 


six months? 
hear it. 

The few minutes of my time yet remaining will 
allow me to introduce but one other subject to your | 
notice. 

I have said in the course of my remarks, that it 
had become manifest the war could be carried on į 
no longer upon credit. This fact is better under- | 
stood by the members of this House than the pub- | 
lic at large. The report of the Secretary of the | 
Treasury is well calculated to deceive the great 


I should not be much astonished to 


The one is to be pitied, and the other despised. 
No fear of misfortune to myself or my party shail 
ever swerve me from what I conceive to be the 
| part of duty, of right, and of patriotism. Acting 

upon these considerations, the ghost of the last 
war has no terrors for me; and If it or any other 
improper consideration should have the effect of 
moving me from the true line of duty, I should be 
unworthy to represent a free people. 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 


SPEECH OF MR. T. W. LIGON, 
OF MARYLAND, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 8, 1847. 


The Bill to raise for a limited time an additional 
Military Force, being under consideration in 
Committee of the Whole— 

Mr. LIGON said: 
„I rise, Mr. Chairman, not so much with an in- 


mass of the people in relation to the expenses of 


tention to discuss the merits of the bill now under 
consideration, as to make a few remarks in rélation 
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to the war now existing between this country and i 
the military Government of Mexico. By so doing, | 
while I may not hope to change the deliberate ac. 
tion contemplated. to be taken by others, I yet do 
hope to vindicate the votes I have given, and which 
I may hereafter give, upon bills to furnish men. 
and means with which to. carry on the war into 
which the United States have been forced by Mex- 
ico. If this war is, so far as the United States are 
concerned, just, right, and proper, my. vote ought 
to be given for all well-digested and judicious bills 
that provide for conducting it toa Speedy and satis- 
factory conclusion. If, on the contrary, the war | 
is not just—is not right nor proper, my vote ought 
to be given for measures that would at once termi- 
nate hostilitiés, and make ample reparation to a 
wronged- and injured neighbor; for to do right, 
and to avoid wrong, is as much the duty of States 
as of individuals. | 

Ihave found it difficult, Mr. Chairman, to ob- 
tain my own consent to trespass upon the time and 
courtesy of the House. Bat, sir, believing it to | 
be due to myself, as well as to those who have 
honored me with a seat upon this floor, to state 
the facts which have influenced my judgment, and | 
to state them here, where alone they can be officially 
controverted, if erroneous, I shall proceed, with an 
unaffected distrust of my ability to do justice to 
the subject, to discharge what I have conceived to 
be my duty, in as brief a manner as possible con- 
sistent with the importance of the subjects to be | 
investigated, 

I was not surprised to hear at the opening of this | 
session severe criticisms upon the principles and | 
measures of the President’s message, and upon the 
financial policy of the present Administration. For 
such criticism events had prepared me. ‘The speech | 
of a distinguished member of Congress at the other 
end of the Capitol, in which the expenses of our 
Government, civil and military, were estimated at 
the enormous sum of half a million a day; the 
eloquent predictions so often made upon this floor 
of the pecuniary disasters and commercial revul- 
sions that would surely befall this country and | 
paralyze its energies, all having their origin and | 
cause in the revenue measures adopted by Con- 
gress during its last session, had led me to suppose 
thata rigid and severe examination into subjects 
of this character would, at an early day, occupy . 
the attention of this body. Such a course of de- i 
bate could not have occasioned cither surprise or | 
regret on the part of the friends of the Administra- | 
tion, here or elsewhere. A severe serutiny is 
rather to be courted than shunned by all honest į 
Governments, and especially when a new financial | 
era had commenced, and its workings, present and 
prospective, were just causes of anxiety, fair sub- 
jects of inquiry, of discussion, and of difference of 
opinion. . But, sir, I-must be permitted to express 
my surprise at the tone and spirit which has char- 
acterized the debates of this House upon the Mex- 
ican war, and more especially at the declaration of I 
a member from Massachusetts, [Mr. Hupson,] | 
that— 

“ Tf any of our revolutionary patriots were upon this floor; 
if they stood here representing any portion of the people 
North or South, and my friend over the way, the chairman | 
of the Committee on Military Affairs, should come forward, 
in the name of the President, and ask for an increase of the | 
army, or a-new levy of volunteers to prosecute such a war as 


| 
this, any one of them would say to him, as the stern old | 
Roman said to the emissary of Cæsar, l 

li 


<¢¢ Bid him disband his legions,’ ” &e, 


This language, sir, so far as I am informed, has | 
met with no favorable response from any member | 
of this House, or from any portion of the coun- | 
uy. Persons there may be who subseribe to the ji 
opinion and approve the sentiment; but with such | 
I have not met. On the contrary, I believe the | 
great body of the people of this country repudiate | 
both. To say, sir, that the old revolutionary pa- 
triots, if raised from the dead, and sent by their 
countrymen to this Hall, if called upon by the | 
President of the United States to supply him with | 
an increased force to prosecute the war against ` 
Mexico to a happy conclusion, would withhold | 
supplies; would bid-him disband the army, until ; 
they could discuss the justice and propriety of the | 
war; to suppose that such men as Washington, | 
and Greene, and Putnam, and Marion, and Sum- | 
ter, and Howard, and the thousands of gallant } 
and chivalrous heroes that grace our revolutionary 
annals, would be found, at a time like this, embar- 


il 


'| holds every Admini 


rassing the military arm of that country for which 
they periled “ their lives, their fortunes, and their 
sacred honor,” is to do the most flagrant injustice 
to the memory of the dead 
most sacred and patriotic recollections. 
one believe, sir, that if any of those il 
men were now alive, 
either speak or vote in favor of withholding sup- 
plies of either men or money, “to prosecute such 
a war as this,” or that they would advise the 
Government to halt in their position, and recall 
our army? On the contrary, they would both 
speak and vote in favor of liberally and promptly 
giving both; and instead of embarrassing the mili- 
tary operations of the Government, they would 
rather seek soldiers’ graves amid the chaparrals 
and mountain fastnesses of Mexico. 
Sir, whilst I greatly admire that courage which 
stration of our Government to 
a just and severe responsibility for all its acts, I 
believe that in a time like this, when our strength 


Can any 
lustrious 


mustconsist in united counsels and vigorous action, | 


I cannot too strongly reprobate that whole class of 
opinions of which the declaration of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts is a specimen, 


patriotism, Their aim tends rather to the success 
of a prevailing faction than the elevation of a Com- 
monwealth. They look for the overthrow of an 
Administration, instead of the promotion of the 
honor and glory of a republican people. 

Before entering, as l propose to. do, upon a brief 
historical analysis of the relations heretofore and 
now existing between the United States and Mexi- 
co, I feel it incumbent on me to say, that after 
having listened with some attention to most of the 


speeches that have been delivered on both sides of || 


this Hali, and read or glanced at the contents of 
the documents and reports made to the House 
upon the subject of the war with Mexico, from its 
very commencement, I must say, with all sinceri- 


ty, that if this war is unjust, wrong, wicked, or | 


unprovoked, I have failed utterly and most unac- 
countably, to tind the evidence of the fact. On 
the contrary, I do firmly and most honestly be 
lieve our cause is just, an 
and before I take my seat, I will endeavor to de- 
monstrate, to the satisfaction of every gentleman 
who shall pay me the compliment of an attentive 
listening, that my opinions have not been formed 


without a considerate reference to the facts of the | 


case, as shown by the diplomatic records of our 
Government. 

Sir, as one of the Representatives of Maryland 
upon this floor, when I reflect upon the achieve- 
ments of her sons upon the battle-fields of Mexico, 
Tam free to admit that nothing could be more pain- 
ful to me than to be made to believe, by some new, 
strange, and unexpected revelations, that our coun- 
try was inthe wrong; that the brave and accom plish- 
ed Ringgold—the intrepid and impetuous Watson— 
the chivalric Ridgely, the Murat of the army—the 
young, but heroic Thomas, and many others less 
prominent, but not less brave, had generously offer- 


ed up their lives, not to advance the honor and | 


glory, not to promote the interests or to perpetuate 
the power of their country, but to advance the in- 
terests of a faction, or to render successful an in- 
trigue or a speculation. Jf it were true “ that our 
country was in the wrong,” I would hold him mine 
enemy who would thus teach me; who would not 


f only thus teach me, but teach the widows and 


orphans of the gallant slain, that they were the 


widows and orphans, not of heroes, to be honored | 


while time endures, but the deluded victims of an 
Administration devoid alike of honor and of re- 
morse, No, sir; nothing but evidence the most con- 
clusive should now, at this late day, be permitted to 


so change my opinions as to render their services ii 
less valuable. Never will any true son of hers | 


allow the bright lustre of her jewels to be, by their 
neglect or action, less clear, but will labor to pre- 


serve them as fresh, as undimmed and sparkling, |) 


as the “valley of diamonds.” I thank God, sir, 
that thus far there is neither spot nor blemish to 
mar her beautiful and time-honored escutcheon. 
She has done her whole duty, but is not wearied. 
Her losses have been greater than those sustained 
by any other State; but she complains not. True, 
the knell of her lost ones upon the bloody banks 
of the Rio Grande has reached her ear, and fallen 
heavily upon her heart; but there remains to her 


sand to trifle with our i 


and in this Hall, they would | 


They are ; 
based upon the sands of party, not on the rock of `j 


d ovr country in the right; ;| 


other gallant spirits, fired by-a love of country, and 
filled. with a noble spirit: of emulation, ready and . 
| burning to take the places of those who fell: Call 
upon them, sir, they. are anxious. for service;: the 
terrors of the chaparral and of stone fortresses shall 
1 not alarm, nor shall the horrors of the mountain 
fi pass, or of the scorching deserts of California, appal 
them. : wl 

But, sir, to proceed: How. did it happen; by. 
whose fault was it, that. the United States are ‘now. 
at war with Mexico? Was it the fault (if fault it 
is) of the United States?- Mexico declared war 
against the United States, and commenced war 
against the United States, before our Government 
declared war, and. before it commenced hostilities. 
The first blow was struck by the republic of Mex- 
ico. Mexico declared war against the United States 
several weeks before the United States declared war. 
against Mexico. Mexico declared war against the 
United States before her own troops commenced 
actual hostilities, unless the murdering of Colonel 
Cross and Lieutenant Porter may be so considered; 
whereas the United States did not declare war until 
after Mexico had commenced regular hostilities, 

But, Mr. Chairman, as in this matter facts are 
better than assertions, and as dates have become 
|| important to a correct understanding of this sub- 
|i ject, I will cite from the public documents of our i 
| country certain facts and dates, which, to my mind, 
| are entirely determinative of the question as to the 
| responsibility of this war. And I invite any gen- 
tleman to correct me if I make an error, as I im 
to be strictly and exactly correct; for the fame of 
| the dead and the honor of the living are alike in- 
volved in the inquiries I have pursued and the re- 
į sults which I am about to state. To proceed with 
the order of events: . : 

ist. The Mexican Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
on the 5th of October, 1845, agreed to “receive an 
Envoy from the United States, intrusted with full 
|| powers to adjust all the questions in dispute. be- 
ii tween the two Governments, ”™—( See House Dou- 
| ment 196, p. 2, Ist session 29th Congress.) 
1, 2d. On the 10th of November, 1845, Mr. John 
i Slidell was commissioned as such envoy, and ar- 
rived at Vera Cruz on the 30th of the same month. 
—(See same Document, p. 2.) 

3d. “ On the 2ist of December, 1845,” Mexico 
| ** refused to accredit Mr, Slidell, upon the most 
| frivolous pretexts.’’—(See same Document, p. 2:). | 

4th. “On the 13th of January, 1846, instruc- 
tions were issued to General Taylor to occupy the 
left bank of the Del Norte. ”—{( See same Doc., p. 4.) 

5th. “ fhe army moved on the 11th of March, 

1846, and on the 28th of that month arrived on the 

| left bank of the Del Norte, opposite to Matamo- 
|| ros’’— under positive instructions to abstain from 
all aggressive acts towards Mexico, or Mexican 
‘ citizens; and to regard the relations between that 
republic and the United States as peaceful, unless 
| she should declare war, or commit acts of hostility 
j indicative of a state of war.”-—(See House Docu- 
| ment 196, p. 4, Ist session 29th Congress.) 
i 


6th. ‘The Mexican forces at Matamoros assu- 
med a belligerant attitude, and, on the 12th of April, 
1846, General Ampudia, then in command, notifi- 
i ed General Taylor to break up his camp within 
| twenty-four hours, and to retire bevond the Nue- 
| ces river; and, in the event of his failure to comply 


} 


| 
l| with these demands, announced that arms, and 
arms alone, must decide the question.” ’™—( See same 
Document, p. 4.) 

Tth. On the 23d of April, 1846, President Pare- 
des issued at the National Palace, in Mexico, the 
Mexican declaration of war against the United 
States.—(See House report of the Committee on For- 
i eign Affairs, No. 752, pages 48 and 50, volume 4, 
: 1845-’6.) 

8th. On the 24th day of April, 1846, “ General 
Arista, who had succeeded to the command of the 
| Mexican forces, communicated to General Taylor 
that he considered hostilities commenced, ‘and 
should prosecute them.” —(See. House Document 
| 196, p. 4.) Up to this date, the American forces 
| had committed no hostile act. Yet, on the same 
| day that that notice was given, a large body of Mexi- 
| can troops, which had previously crossed over the 
|! Rio Grande into Texas, attacked a detachment of 
| General Taylor’s army, consisting of sixty-three 
i dragoons, commanded by Captain Thornton, killed 
i and wounded sixteen, and captured the remain- 
ii der.—(See House Document 196, pp. 4 and 5.). - 
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os Qths Three or four days after the-attack. upon, 
and:capture of, Captain. ‘Fhornton’s‘command, to 
wit: on the 28th-of April, 1846, Captain Walker, 
-and twenty-four. Texas rangers, killed the first 
“Mexicans: that were slain in’ this-war. On that 


a 

slew the first Mexicans, and that in self-defence. 
To proof of this, seereport of Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, No. 752, Housé of Representatives, first 
session 29th Congress. Mexican blood was next 
drawn at Pato Alto; May 8, 1846, by the Ameri- 
cans, after the Mexicans began to cannonade Gen- 
eral Taylor; the bleeding was continued the next 
day at Resaca de la Palma. Í 
10th. Thè President recommended a declaration | 
of war against Mexico iñ a message’ to Coùgress, 
dated May 11, 1846; and war was accordingly de- 
clared by the Congress of the United States to 

exist by the act of Mexico, 
: The above are the leading facts. ‘They estab- 
lish; beyond the power of successful controversy, 
_ that Mexico committed the first act of hostility; 
that Mexico struck the first blow; and that that 
blow was struck upon American ground. The 
documents also prove most conclusively that Mexi- 
co declared war before hostilities had been ċom- 


menced by either party—the Mexican declaration | 


was issued on the 23d of April, 1846, and the 
attack was not made upon the detachment of the 
American army, under Captain Thornton, until 
the 24th of the same month. Before leaving this 
branch of my subject, I wish to state the fact, Mr. 
Chairman, that the Mexican authorities, after 
dgreeing to receive an envoy to adjust all difficul- 
ties, and after refusing to receive such envoy when 
appointed, deliberately resolved on lévying war 
upon the United States; and that resolution was 
formed prior to the commission of any hostile act 
by either party. Let me prove this very impor- 
tant fact. so plainly and so clearly, that no man 
shall be able to elude its forée. By referring to 
page 50 of House Report, No. 752, first session 

9th Congress, I learn that President Paredes, in 
his Manifesto of April 23, to the Mexican nation, 
says: 

“Ihave sent orders to the gencral-in-chief of the northern 
frontier to act in hostility against the army which is in hos- 
tility against us—to oppose the war to the en@my whieh 
wars upon us.?? 

How did General Arista act when he received 
these orders of the Mexican President? Why, 
sir, President Polk tells us that on the 24th of 
April, General Arista informed General Taylor 
that “ he considered hostilities commenced, ‘and 
should prosecute them!” This was before a blow 
had been struck; before a life had been lost by” 
either party; before the Americans had crossed the 
Rio Grande into Mexico; and before it was known 
that the Mexicans had erosséed the Rio Grande 
into Texas. And that same day General Arista 
ordered the attack upon Captain Thornton, within 
the territory of Texas, j 

Now, sir, I arn one of those who believe that || 
Paredes, having reached power through vain-glo- | 
rious promises of expelling the North Americans 
from Texas, and driving them across the Sabine, | 
issued his orders to Ampudia and Arista to invade || 
Texas, and to commence hostilities upon the Uni- 
ted States, prior to. his having heard of General | 
Laylor’s arrival upon the Rio Grande. If ever 
those orders see the light they will, in my humble ; 
opinion, justify this supposition. For General |. 
‘Taylor only reached the Rio Grande on the 28th 
of March. General Arista evidently received from 
Paredes his orders to cross the river, and to attack 
the Americans several days before he notified Gen- 
eral Taylor that “ he considered hostilities com- 
menced, and should prosecute them;’? for he had 
crossed and stationed his troops, and attacked 
Thornton, at the very time his courier was serving 
his. ‘notification upon General Taylor. Now, the 
notice was sent to General Taylor on the 24th of 
April—thé news of General Taylors arrival op- || 
ponite to the town of- Matamoros on the 28th of || 
March, could scarcely have been conveyed toj 


| fin dispute between the two Governments. 


| back tò Matamoros several days before the 24th of 


April! No, sir, no. ‘Those. orders to march into 
Texas: and levy war, in all human. probability, 
wére isstied at Mexico some time before the news 
of the artival of General Taylor upon the western’ 
corifines of Texas was known in thatcity. Ihave’ 
no doubt that time will attest the truth of what is 
now but supposition. 3 : a 
And now, sir, let me inquire—after having 
proved, as I think, that even if the United States 
had commenced this war, they were provoked 
thereto, and justified therein, by the rude rejection 
of an Envoy whom the Mexican authorities had 
promised to receive; after having proved that the 
war first proclaimed, and actual hostilities first 
commenced by Mexico, and that, too, according 
to all reasonable probability before the Mexican 
authorities were officially informed of the arrival 
of General Taylor upon the north bank of the Rio 
Grande—what becomes of those charges that this 
war was commenced, or provoked, or designedly 
brought on by the President? that this is a Presi- 
dent’s war ?—a war of such a charactér, that revo- 
lutionary patriots would demand an immediate dis- 
banding of our armies if they were alive and in 
Congress?—a war for the acquisition of territory; 
an aggressive war to subserve slave interests? _ 
The charge against the President, and against 
Congress, is évidently and palpably unjust—our 
country, thank God, is not “in the wrong,” but 
| our cause is just, our conduct defensible, and our 
honor unsullied. And, sir, lam most happy in 
being able to say to you, that in Maryland there 
i is no difference of opinion as to the propriety of 
vigorously prosecuting this war to an honorable 
and early conclusion. In this, at least, all agree, 
All would supply, as I hope and believe, both men 
and means to any reasonable and proper amount, 
and at an early day. Admitting that Mexico de- 
clared war against the United States, and commen- 
ced actual hostilities prior to the commission of 
any aggressive act upon the patt of the troops of 
the United States, as it appears to me every inform- 
ed and candid mind must admit, and the next and 
important inquiry that arises is, What caused Mex- 
ico to delare war, and levy it, upon the United 
States? This is best answered by reference to 


our diplomatic agents. 

The admission of ‘Texas into the Union, though 
as independent a nation as Mexico itself, was pro- 
tested against as a cause of war, by Mexico, in ad- 


| against by Almonte, the Minister at Washington, 
as a cause of war. The Supreme Government of 
| Mexico, before and after the passage of the act of 
| annexation, denounced the union of Texas with 
the United States as a cause of war. Immediately 
| after the annexation took place, the Mexican Min- 
ister withdrew from this country. This step was 


| dictated and sanctioned by his Government, and 


all diplomatic intercourse between the two coun- 
tries was suspended by its orders in March, 1845. 
In September, 1845, the President of the United 
States sought, through our consul in Mexico, to 
reéstablish a friendly intercourse with Mexico. 
The transactions which grew out of this effort 
to prevent war are thus detailed by Mr. Castillo y 
Lanzas, Minister of Foreign Relations, in his let- 


ter of March 12, 1846, to Mr. Slidell: 


¢ The consul of the United States in this capital address- 


Relations a confidential note, wherein, referring to what he 
had previously stated to the minister in an interview of the 
same character, he says: 
t CAt the time of thes 
‘between the iwo countries, General Almonte was assured 
‘of the desire felt by the President to adjust amicably every 
t eause of complaint between the Governments, and toculti- 
‘vate the kindest and most friendly relations between the sis- 
‘terrepublics. He still continues to be animated by the same 
‘sentiments. 
‘be terminated amicabl 
‘sword. 

** ‘Actuated by these sentiments, the President has dire 
ted meta instruct you, in the absence of any diplomatic agen 


‘whether they would receive an envoy from the Unite 
£ States; intrasted with full power to adjust all the question: 
Should the an- 
‘swer be in the affirmative, such an envoy will be immedi- 
‘ately despatched to Mexico.’ 

“To this the Ministry now in the charge of the undersign- 
ed replied on the 15th of the same month, ‘ that although 
‘the nation is gravely offended by that of the United States, 


Mexico, been: deliberated upon, and orders sent 


‘by reason of the acts committed by the latter towards the 
‘department of Texas, the property of the former, my Ggv- 


Mexican documents, and the correspondence of | 


| vance; upon its consummation, it was protested | 


ed, on the 13th of October, to the then Minister of Foreign | 


spension of the diplomatic relations |j 


He desires that all existing differences should | 
y, by negotiation, and not by the i 


‘in Mexico, to ascertain from the Mexican Government | 


© ernment is disposed to receive the commissioner who may 
¢ come from the United States to this capital, with full powers 
‘from his Government to arrange, in a pacific, reasonable, 
“and decorous manner, the present controversy, thereby giv- 
“ing a new proof that, even in the midst of injuries ahd of its 
¢ firm determination to exactthe adequate reparation, it does 
‘not repel nor despise the part of reason and of peace ‘te: 
“which itis invited by its adversary.’ ?°—(See House Doc., 
No. 196, p. 59, 1st session 29th Congress.) i 


And: yet the same Minister, in the same letter, 
says: 

“So soon as. thè said communication [from Mr. Slidell] 
was received by the undersigned, he proceeded to commu- 
nicate to his excellency the President ad interim; and he, 
after deliberately considering its contents, and maturely 
meditating upon the business, has seen fit to order the un- 
dersigned to make known to Mr. Slidell, in reply, ashe now 
has the honor of doing, that the Mexican Government can- 
not receive himas Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary to reside near it, . A 

“ And here might the undersigned terminate his note, if 
reasons of great weight did not convince him of the neces- 
sity of making some reflections in this place, not through 
fear of the consequences which may result from this deci- 
sive resolve, but through the respect which he owes to rea- 
son and to justice.” 

ae OF 


The following are some of the * reflections, 
and consequences of the acts, which occurred to 
the Minister, and were stated in the above-quoted 
letter written by him: 


“The vehement desire of the Government of the United 
States to extend its already immense territory, at the expense 
of that of Mexico, has been manifest for many years; and 
it is beyond all doubt that, in regard to Texas at least, this: 
has been their firm and constant. determination; for it has 
been so declared, categorically and officially, by an autho- 
rized representative of the Union, whose assertion, strange 
and injurious as was its frankness, has nevertheless not 
| been belied by the United States. 

“ Considering the time as having come for carrying into 
effect the annexation of Téxas, the United States, in union 
and by agreemcnt with their natural allies and adherents 
in that territory, concerted the means forthe purpose. The 
project was introduced into the American Congress, It was 
at first frustrated, thanks to the prudential considerations, 
the circumspection, and the wisdom, with which the Senate 
of the Union then proceeded. Nevertheless, the project 
was reproduced in the following session, and was then 
|| approved and sanctioned in the form and terms known to the 
whole world. 

“A fact such as this, or to speak with greater exactness, 
so notable an act of usurpation, created an imperious ne- 
cessity that Mexico, for her own honor, should repel it with 
proper firmness and dignity. The Supreme Government 
had beforehand declared that it would look upon such an act 
as a casus belli; and, as a consequence of this declaration} 
negotiation was by its very nature at an end, and war was 
|| the only recourse of the Mexican Government.” 


Here, then, is the alleged reason, “ the why,” 
Paredes declared war against the United States; 
another, behind it, was, that he had reached power 
by promising to wage war against the United 
States; and his predecessor was made to give place 
to Paredes, because he had promised to treat with 
“the North American usurpers,’’ instead of ‘dri- 
ving them across the Sabine.” He wasmade Presi- 
dent to prevent the renewal of a good understand- 
ing—to prevent the making of a treaty—to force 
i the United States to evacuate Texas, and dismiss 
it from the Union, or fight. This appears to have 
been so understood by Mr. Slidell; tor he says, in 


reply: 
“Jauapa, March 17, 1846. 

“The undersigned, Envoy Extraordinary and, Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of America, has the 
honor to acknowledge the receipt of the note of your excel- 
| lency of the 12th instant, by which he is infornied that the 
Mexican Government cannot receive him in his capacity 
| of Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, to re- 
side near that Government. 7: 

“As it is the intention. of the undersigned, in conformity 
with his instructions, to return to the United States with the 
least possible delay, embarking at Vera Cruz, he has now to 
request that he may be furnished with the necessary pass- 
ports, which he will await at this place.?? 

* * * 


| 


j 


# * * * 


“The undersigned has already exceeded the limits which 
he had prescribed to himself for réply. The question has 
now reached a point where words must give place to acts: 
While he deeply regrets a resultso little contemplated when’ 
he commenced the duties of his mission of peace, he is 
consoled by the reflection that no honorable efforts to avert: 
the calamities of war have been spared by his Govern- 
ment, and that these efforts cannot fail tobe properly appre- 
ciated, not only by the people of the United States, but by 
the world. 

“The undersigned begs leave to renew to his exce 
Don J. M, de Castillo y Lanzas the assurances of his diss 
tiaguished consideration. “JOHN SLIDELL, 

“ His Excellency Don J. M. DE CASTILLO Y Laxzas, 

“Minister of Foreign Relations and Government.” 


"Th this view, the Mexicari Government evidently 
concurred, as in its official reply it was not dis- 
claimed or deprecated. On the contrary, Generals 
Ampudia and Arista were ordered to the frontier 
with troops to reinforce General Mejia; and on the 
23d of April, 1846, (but little more than a month 
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after,) Paredes issued a declaration of war. It was 
most probably resolved on when the letter to Mr. 
Slidell was written; for General Arista, at the dis- | 
tant city of Matamoros, on the 24th of April, (the 
day he arrived there and took command,) notified 
General Taylor “ that he considered hostilities 
commenced, and should prosecute them.” On the 
same day, he attacked and captured a detachment 
of General Taylor's army. (See General Taylor's 
official letter, House document No. 196, p. 123, 1st 
session 29th Congress.) Paredes, it thus seems, 
held back his declaration of war until he thought 
General Avista had arrived at Matamoros. It is 
dated but_one day earlier than General Arista’s 
notice to General Taylor. 

T.have thus given the Mexican view of the | 
causes of this war. With them it is not a bound- 
ary question; it is not whether the Nueces or the 
Rio Grande is the boundary between Texas and 
Mexico; but the grievance is, the annexation of | 
Texas. “The Supreme Government had before- | 
* hand declared that it would look upon such an | 
‘act as a casus belli; and, as a consequence of this | 
‘ declaration, negotiation was, by its very nature, 
‘at an end, and war was the only recourse of the 
* Mexican Government.” This is their own lan- 
guage—the language of the Mexican Government-— | 
not mine. The motives that have actuated the 
Mexican Government are of a character that will 
not admit ‘of justification. Mexico had no just | 
cause of war against the United States. Texas 
was, and for ten years had been, as free, as inde- 
pendent, and as able to maintain its freedom and 
independence as Mexico was to maintain hers. The | 
nationality of Texas had been fully admitted by 
all the leading nations of the earth. And I hold it 
to be a self-evident proposition, that if two nations, 
of similar laws, manners, customs, language, and 
religion, choose to unite under one form of Gov- | 
ernment, to improve their respective conditions, it | 
is their undoubted right and privilege to form such |} 
union; and no other nations havea right to take | 
offence at such union of interests, or to levy war 
on a nation (thus formed of two) on account there- 
of, 

Is there anything wrong in this doctrine? , Is it | 
repulsive to the dictates of justice, or conflict with | 
the rights of nations or of men, or war upon the en- 
larging interests of humanity? Unless it is wrong 
for independent men or communities peaceably to 
unite to form a government for the promotion of | 
happiness, and the diffusion of knowledge, and the 


perpetuity of their liberties, then was it right for 

the United States and Texas to unite their desti- 

nies. And if Mexico, Guatemala, and Buenos 

Ayres, were each or all to ask to be admitted into 

the United States, and the latter should agree to 

receive them, no nation could justly take excep- | 
tion; for all nations have an inalienable right to || 
form such governments, and live under such laws, 
and unite with such communities in the formation 
of such governments and laws as they see fit to 
form, so that they trespass not upon the rights of | 
others. In what, then, has the United States wrong- |! 
ed Mexico by admitting Texas into the Union— 
Texas being free, independent, and by Mexico un- 
conquerable? 

But who can number the outrages that Mexico, 
during a term of more than twenty years, commit- 
ted against the United States _—outrages scarcely 
paralleled in modern times for atrocity, rapacious- 
ness, and frequency—outrages so gross, so revolt- 
ing, so unblushingly audacious, that General Jack- 
son (who so much reprobated attacks from the 
strong upon the weak) was at length fairly pro- 
voked into a recommendation, ten years ago, to 
Congress to authorize the making’ of reprisals, | 
Even Mr. Van Buren, celebrated for his diplomatie 
accomplishments, finally acknowledged that his art 
was incompetent to the task of obtaining justice 
from Mexico, and submitted their case to Congress, 
with a recommendation to discover a mode and 
measure of redress that would accomplish what 
diplomacy could vot. 

The Mexicans admitted spoliations upon Ameri- 
can commerce to the large amount of $2,026,139, i 
and gave their bonds in payment thereof. They | 
have dishonored those bonds, and the claimanis H 
remain unpaid. Besides these claims, it should be 
recollected that claims to the amount of 
were presented to the American and Mexican com- 


$4,285,464 | 


missioners, but were not acted upon for want of : 


16 


time. Since then additional claims to the amount i 
of more. than $2,200,000 have been presented to | 
the Department of State. It is thus seen that 
depredations upon American commerce have been | 
committed to the enormous amount of $8,491,603. 
(See H. Doc. No. 196, p. 33 and 34, Ist session, 29th 
Congress.) The character of these Mexican out- 
rages is well summed up in a letter addressed by 
Mr. Forsyth, Secretary of Staté, ta the Mexican 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, under date of May 
27, 1837. In that letter Mr. Forsyth says: 


“These wrongs are of a character which cannot bè toler- 
ated by any Government imbued with a just self-respect, |] 
with a proper regard for the opinions of other nations, or |} 
with an enlightened concern for the permanent welfare of 
those portions of its people who may be interested in foreign 
commerce. Treasure belonging ‘to citizens of the United 
States has been seized by Mexican officers, in its transit 
from the capital to the const. Vessels of the United States 
have been captured, detained, and eondemned, upon the 
most frivolous pretexts. Duties have been exacted from 
others, notoriously against law, or without Jaw. Others 
have been employed, and in some instances ruined, in the 
Mexican service, without compensation to the owners. Citi- i 
zens of the United States have been imprisoned for Jong || 
periods of time, without being informed of the offences with |! 
which they were charged. Others have been murdered and | 
robbed hy Mexican officers on the high seas, without any |i 
attempt to bring the guilty to justice.” i 

And it was in reference to cases of outrage like | 
these, as ascertained and stated in the letter of Mr. | 
Forsyth, that General Jackson, in 1837, in his | 

E | 
message, used the following remarkable and em- | 
phatic language: 

“ That the length of time since some of the injuries have 
been committed, the repeated and unavailing applications 
for redress, the wanton character of some of the outrages | 
upon the property and persons of our citizens, upon the 
officers and flag of the United States, independent of recent 
insults to this Government and people by the late extraordi- 
nary Mexican Minister, would justify, in the eyes of all na- | 
tions, immediate war.” i 

. i 

But when and under what circumstances were | 

these disgraceful outrages committed ? Why, sir, || 


Ses: not only to maintain fleets. and armies, making 
aggressive movements “intended: to conquer. a 
peace,’ but also to hold in’ safety and in subordi- 
nation, such cities as may be captured, and'sich 
provinces as may be overrun. © For, without the 
‘power to retain, control, and govern occtipied cities 
and provinces during the continuance’ of a. war, 
war could not be successfully, certainly not safely, 
waged against any country with ‘territories a8 ex 
tensive, and as sparsely populated as. those 6 


| republicof Mexico. The power is indispensable, 


its exercise universal, and the objections made to 
both are not more novel than they are unworthy 
of an attempt at a serious refutation. ery 
It has been with feelings. óf deep regret that I 
have listened to the remarks which have been 


j made upon the subject of slavery; in connexion 


with the question of acquiring additional territory 
in*payment of spoliations committed upon our 
commerce. The agitation of this subject is. pre- 
mature. First obtain the territory; then the ques- 
tion of what its organic laws shall be, will, with 


| propriety, come up for discussion and for final 


decision. Still, as the question has been forced 


i into this debate, I neither fear, nor shall I shun it. 


Thus far in advance, then, my opinions upon this 
improperly introduced subject are, that the wishes 
of the majority of the people of each Territory, and 
of each State, now organized, or hereafter to be 
organized, ought to be religiously respected. Ifthe 
people of any Territory or of any State desire to 
allow citizens to own slaves, not my will; but 
theirs, should prevail. If the people of any. Ter- 
vitory or of any State desire to exclude “sjavery 
from within their own borders, (not their neigh- 
bors’,) by all means allow them to do so, 

When the people of a new Territory or State 
ordain slavery, or anti-slavery, I shall be satisfied, 
perfectly satisfied: for, Mr. Chairman, I make it 
a point contentedly to allow my neighbors to man- 


as the Union of last night truly said: i 


t One portion of these robberies was committed upon us |i 
in the very year in which we took the lead among all nations || 
in acknowledging the independence of Mexico, and in pro- |) 


aT 


curing its acknowledgment from England. Another portion 
of these crimes was committed against us just after our |! 
treaty of amity, commerce, and navigation, had been con- pi 
cluded with Mexico, ia 1831. The same course of violence || 
and wrong-doing against us was kept up through the year | 
1837, in which our Government rejected the first overture of || 
Texas towards annexation,” 
And now, sir, instead of making reparation for | 
wrongs like these, Mexico makes a pretext of the | 
annexation of Texas to the United States to excuse || 
herself for attacking our forces, and murdering our 
citizens! The wrongs of our citizens, and the 
blood of the murdered Cross, and of Porter, and 
of many other worthy American citizens, ery aloud 
for vengeance. And knowing, as we do, that Texas 
was truly free and independent, and that when un- 
der Spanish, French, American, and Mexican rule, 
its territories extended to the banks. of the Rio 
Grande, let us not allow ourselves to be diverted i! 
from our purpose of exacting ample justice and '; 
reparation by insensate rant about the boundaries {| 
of ‘Texas, but rather let us rush forward—let us il 
charge home upon these robbers and murderers of i! 
our fellow-citizens, and teach them that if our for-s H 
i 

i 

| 

i 


bearance is great, our justice when aroused jis | 
swift, terrible, and complete. | 
i 
: 


ous state of things; to terminate this delay in sup- i 
plying the President with all the sinews of war, Ii 


am not only ready to vote mens but I am ready to |: 


| age their own affairs their own way. 


| it in their wisdom to direct. 


: any other. 
! to one State and withheld from the others. New 


| of them—is not conferred. > Dhio is 
i; equal every way in its rights with the State of 
| Pennsylvania—lowa. and ‘Texas, as Massachu- 


I never dis- 
tess myself—my sort of philanthropy does not 
prompt me to distress myself—because persons a 


‘| thousand miles off will not manage their business 


in a manner that I might think would best pro- 
mote their interests, Undoubtedly they lose much 


[| by not following good advice; but as they allow. 


me to manage my affairs as I please, they may do 
the same; the new States may have slaves, banks, 
and huge State debis, if they want them; the may 
have either one of those ‘luxtiries,” or neither, or 
all three; they shall, so far as Lam concerned, be 
as free as freedom. My democracy teaches per- 


| fect non-interference with other men’s business, 


until they ask for my assistance; to interfere with 
another man’s business, unasked, is as thankless 
an occupation as any champion of equal rights 
ever followed. As it is with individuals, so it is 
with States. Let each one manage its own intér- 
nal concerns as it may please the people inhabiting 
If they are pleased, 
certainly those living at a distance can afford to be 
pleased. 

But suppose we, thé people of the old ‘States, 
determine to interfere with the business of the peo- 
ple of the new States and Territories, whether they 


| Wish our assistance or not, can we achieve any 
| other practical result beyond that of making our- 


selves ridiculous? I fear it will be difficult if those 
to be taught by us should disregard our jnstruc- 
‘tions. There can be but one kind of States—the 
Constitution contemplates but one class. Oné Staté 
is as free, as independent, as sovereign, possessed 
of as many constitutional rights and privileges, as 
Exclusive privileges are not granted 


States may be admitted, but the power to make 


i, them a secondary class—to make them a species 


of attachés to the original States, or to some onè 


The State of Ohio ig 


setts and Virginia. The new States are equal in 
power, privileges, and rights, with the old States. 
‘They are not an inferior class; the old States are ` 
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‘the act and reéstablish it.next year, if it 
‘to do so. Congress. may refuse to admit 
e until. it consents. to have a constitution m 
which nothing is said about slavery; ‘but, in pass- 
ing through the constitutional gate into the Union, 
justice, with the sword. of State-rights, cuts every 
humiliating. fetter, andthe State enters,. with a 
countenance erect, as free, as sovereign, as inde- 
pendent, as. any other State. If any State can 
abolish slavery, so can the new-one. If any can 
abolish slavery, so can the new State abolish sla- 
very. If this is not so, then has Congress the 
power to create an inferior order of States, which 
38 a proposition to which I cannot subscribe. The 
American States are, in verity, equal; there are no 
superiors and inferiors—no principals and seconda- 
ries, Congress cannot, by a law or by a treaty 
with a foreign. Power, create an inferior order of | 
States, possessed of less power, rights, and digni- 
ty, than the. States now existing. * When a State 
is once admitted and acknowledged by Congress 
to be a free and sovereign State, no congressional 
enactment, whether enacted before or after the 
création of the State, can abridge its sovereignty, 
or in any manner lessen its rights as a State under 
the Constitution. The Constitution of the United 
States has. made no provision allowing a State. to 
alienate its, sovercignty, and thus degrade itself 
below its sister, Commonwealths; nor is power | 
given to Congress to thus degrade a State. Hence | 
the sovereignty of the States, under the Constitu- 
tion, is inalienable. A new State, once recognised 
as a State, according to the forms prescribed by 
the Constitution, is, for aught that appears in the 
Constitution, equal, in all respects, to any other 
State; and as Congress has no power granted to it 
authorizing it to abridge the sovereignty of a new 
State, any act purporting to do so would be void, 
ab initio. A State, then, may establish slavery. 
Massachusetts may do so, and so may California, 
should it ever become an American State. A State 
may abolish slavery. Massachusetts has already 
done so; and Texas has the power to imitate the 
example, 
What, then, will be gained by not allowing the 
eople of a new Territory to decide for themselves 
in. this matter? As soon as a State is erected, the 
people thereof can ordain to have slaves; and no 
ower on earth can constitutionally say, ‘* Why 
o ye so?’ ` 
In certain portions of this country, slavery, from 
many causes, not necessary now to particularize, 
must, for an indefinite period of years, continue to 
exist. And in attempts to interfere with this order 
of things consists the real danger to which the per- 
petuity of the Union is exposed. Men are too 
anxious to pull down what they do not like, to 
allow us to suppose that interference will not.be 
attempted. Another class of men will always be 
ready to resist those whom they consider imperti- 
nent busybodies, meddlers in other men’s matters; 
hence violent collisions between the ultras of the 
two parties are constantly to be apprehended and 
to be guarded against. This is the avenue through 
which discord, with its hydra train, will endeavor to 
effect an entrance into our republican Government; 
and it is from discord alone that we have anything 
to fear; it alone can destroy the Union. Let us 
avoid discord, then, as the discovered evil genius 
of our institutions. Itis an evil more to be dreaded 
than the sirocco; it is a political miasma more fear- 
fol than a pestilence, it is an instrament whose 
strings are swept only by the breezes of an ap- 
proaching desolation. Dangers from without may 
roll upon the Union, high as our mountains, and 
not a timber shall be started, not a sail rent. Our 
noble ship, guided by a united and concordant crew 
shall ride the storm, and, upon its subsidence, pur- 
sue its onward voyage without the loss of a spar 
or a spike. But discords from within shall cause | 
the staunchest ship the world hath yet seen to go 
down, i 


x 


« Deeper than plummet ever sounded,” 
carrying with it the last best hopes of the oppressed 
of all nations, shipwrecking at once the expectations 
of patriots, and reanimating the hopes of the mon- 
archists of the old world. And who would thus 
thrust out owship from her peaceful moorings into 
an unknown sea, ina starless night, without an an- 
chor, compass, or chart, and at a time when the 


| his political fortress. 


dearest interests of man are bound up in its destiny? 
Gentlemen may reason and argue; they may talk of | 


| us. 


the blessings of universal. liberty;.expatiate upon 

the beauties of political equality; the-tendencies of 
association, and -of the more: general diffusion of 
knowledge. The cementing influence of iron and 

telegraphic systems of  intercommunication—of 
trade and of emigration—to strengthen our bonds 

“of Union, may be complacently dwelt upon; but 
the union of these States goes down into the same 

grave. that entombs the rights of the South—that 
entombs the right, among others, to possess a Just 
and equitable portion of all territory acquired by a 
disbursement of the common treasure, or won by 
a union of our common arms. This truth is as- 
abiding and as immutable as justice. . See ye to it 
whom it may concern. 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 


SPEECH OF MR. EDWARD LONG, 
OF MARYLAND, 


In tue HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 9, 1847. 


The House, in Committee of the Whole, (Mr. G. 
S. Houston, of Alabama, in the chair,) having 
under consideration the bill to raise, for a limited 
time, an additional Military Force, and for other 
purposes— 

Mr. LONG having obtained the floor, addressed 
the committee as follows: ‘ 


I rise, Mr. Chairman, with unaffected diffidence 
upon this important question. T bad sincerely 
hoped that a question of such transcendant inter- 
est, at the present juncture, would not be viewed 
through the medium of party, but that all sectional 
and party feelings would be sacrificed upon the 
altar of patriotism. ‘This is emphatically a ques- 
tion “eternal as the hills,” and must survive the 
ephemeral distinctions of party. I will not now 
enter into thé discussion whether the Rio Grande 
should have been crossed. I will not Jook behind 
the record. The proclamation of 13th May, sanc- 
tioned by the Congress of the United States—the 
great Amphictyonic council of.the nation—has de- 
clared the United States to be ina state of war, 
| provoked by Mexico; and whilst a state of war 
thus exists, I feel constrained to sustain the flag of 
my country. I will not attempt to nullify and set 
at naught the existing law of the land, particularly 
at this crisis, when a hostile force is arrayed against 
“ Non iuli tempore cogere concilium cum muros 
obsidet hostis.” Standing here as the representative 
of a district unsurpassed for patriotism and intelli- 
gence, I will not attempt to paralyze the arm of the 
Executive of the United States, by withholding the 
necessary supphes and requisitions of war. Such 
a course, in my humble opinton, is virtually yield- 
ing the “ vantage ground” to gentlemen of the Ad- 
ministration; and I sincerely hope and believe, that 
notwithstanding the ardor of debate, the vote upon 
the final passage of this bill will be overwhelming 
in its favor.* 

Sir, we know-with what virulence Mr. Webster 
has been assailed by his opponents, upon the charge 
of not voting the necessary supplies during the late. 
war. Sir, I do not stand here for the purpose of 
endorsing the charge; but we know, that colossal 
as he is in intellect, standing preéminent upon the 
great constitutional questions of the day, his oppo- | 
nents, whenever his name has been associated with 
the Presidential chair, have regarded his course 
upon the late war as the most assailable point of 
I need only advert to the 
taunt of Poindexter, of Mississippi, upon the floor 
of the United States Senate, on the 19th February, 
1833, as corroborative of this. Jt is within the | 
memory of usall, with what indignation the nation 
regarded the instructions to Mr. McLane, our min- 
ister to England, from Mr. Van Buren, while Sec- 
retary of State, when he adverted to differences in 
our political family. 

Sir, the American people are sensitive upon this 
point, and wish to be regarded as an unbroken 

halanx in all their external and foreign relations, 
cannot, for the life of me, comprehend the dis- 
tinction, that we can rally for the country while at 
war, and still oppose all the measures of national ; 
redress. I have my strong party attachments and |! 
feelings, but, if I know my own heart, I am pre- |: 


i 


* The result proved, 176 yeas, 34 nays. 


į; the country! 


| pared, in all sincerity, and with all purity of mo- 


| tive, to render to the Administration, to which the 

destinies of the country have been confided, a hear- 

ty, generous, and ardent support, in the present 

crisis. I adhere to the doctrines of the father of 

his country, when he indignantly put down the 

arrogant distinction which Genet, the French Min- 

ister, attempted to. draw between the people of the 

United States, as contradistinguished from their > 
constituted authorities. i 

I regard the Rubicon as now passed, and I elect 
to take my stand as uncompromisingly opposed to 
Mexico, until an honorable peace be attained, It 
is not now necessary for me to taunt the Execu- 
tive with having permitted Santa Ana to return to 
Mexico; nor will I, by my course, suffer myself 
to be jeered at, as sustaining a policy which sub- 
serves the interests of Santa Ana. But, sir, we are 
told that this is an unjust war, illegally waged. I 
will not libel the illustrious dead by giving utter- 
ance to such a sentiment. Were the heroic Ring- 
gold, the intrepid Cross, and chivalrous Watson, 
prosecuting an aggressive and unjust war when 
they fell as martyrs in their country’s cause? With 
a fame.not less distinguished than that of Leonidas 

and his Spartans, they are canonized by their coun- 
| trymen; and the mournful pageant lately witnessed, 
when age and youth vied in expressidns of condo- 
lence, and when beauty poured its tears upon the 
bier, exhibits the proud spectacle of a nation duly. 
| appreciating patriotism and chivalry. Sir, those 
gallant men died in no unjust war, unrecognised by 
their country. Their martyrdom has acted as an 
| incentive to further patriotic efforts on the part of. 
| the country; and so long as patriotism and chiv- 
alry are appreciated, their fame will last. Sir, I 
am opposed to the prosecution of this war for con- 
quest purely. But what is proposed by those op- 
posed? If wo remain still and fold our arms, we 
are covered with dishonor. Are we prepared to 
show the ‘‘ white feather” after the gallant achiev- 
i ments of Palo Alto, Resaca dela Palma, ahd Mon- 
terey? ; DA f 

We have been told that the opposition to this 
war is not marked by greater asperity here, than 
the prosecution of the war against the colonies was 
| characterized in the debate in the British Parlia- 
| ment. Sir, there is no analogy between the cases. 
Does Mexico stand to us in the relation of bone of 
our bone and flesh of our flesh, as the colonies did 
to Great Britain? Was Mexico compelled to leave 
us, as the colonies did their homes, for civil and 
religious liberty? Have we attempted to tax Mex- 
ico without suffering her to be represented, or made 
any attempt in that regard? : 

Sir, I will pursue the contrast no further. There 
‘is no more resemblance between the cases, than 
: Hyperion has to a Satyr. Lord Brougham has 
recently declared, in the British Parliament, that 
the conduct of the mother country to the colonies 
was unjust, and not susceptible of vindication. 
| Various subjects have been introduced, in the 
course of the present debate, which were wholly 
| foreign to the subject immediately under discus- 
sion, and which F shall not stop or turn aside to ` 
notice. 

But among the rest of these irrelevant topics, 
| that of negro slavery had been mentioned, with all 
| its horrors and its difficulties; and this in a debate 
i exclusively connected with the foreign relations of 
For what purpose could this have 
; been done? Of what avail could it possibly be, to 
; thus perpetually annoy that House and the people 
(of the United States, upon a subject which had 
: long since been provided for and settled by com- 
| promise? Were the people of the South to have 
no peace on that question? Must this constant 


i 


i 


i crusade be kept up against an institution, pecu- 


i liarly and exclusively their awn? Why could not 
; gentlemen imitate the conduct of the divine Author 
Lof the Christian religion, who left slavery, then 


|! existing all around him, to the slow progress of 


tme, and the gradual influence of the principles 
; promulgated by himself and his apostles? This 
i‘ would have been to copy after a divine exemplar. 
, Why constantly be irritating and lacerating the 
, feelings of those who were entitled to equal rights 
| on that floor, and to equal consideration and respect 
with the representatives of other portions of the 


‘Union? Did patriotism depend on the question, 
| whether certain territory should become slave ter- 


ritory or free? I had hoped that, in relation to 


{847.1 
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those subjugated provinces of Mexico, we should 
_have presented to our enemy an§unbroken front, 
and then leave the final arrangements in regard’ to 
territory where they rightfully belonged, in the 
hands of the treaty-making power, 

Had not this quéstion of slavery, as affecting 
different portions of the Union, been already set- 
ted in the provisions of the Constitution? Charles 
Pinckney, of South Carolina, (a name once cele- 
brated in the annals of this country,) had. stated 
that the permission to continue slavery had been 
a concession by the eastern to the southern States, 
on account of the advantages which the former 
enjoyed from, the grant to Congress of the power 
to regulate commerce, which would give to these 
States a gradual monopoly of the shipping interest. 
The South had at first insisted that no navigation 
act should be passed, but with the consent of two- 
thirds of both branches of Congress. And why 
had this point been yielded? Because the North 
conceded to the South the right to import slaves 
up to 1808. He would reada brief extract from 
the debates in the Convention: i 

“Mr. PINCKNEY moved to postpone the report, in favor of 
the following proposition: 

«chat no act of the Legislature, for the purpose of regu- 
€ lating the commerce of the United States with foreign Pow- 
“ers and among the several States, shall be passed without 
t the assent of two-thirds of the members of each House.’ 

« He remarked that there were five distinct commercial 
interests: 1. The fisheries and West India trade, which 
belonged to the New England States. 2. The interest of 
New York lay in a free trade. 3. Wheat and flour, the sta- 
ples of the two middle States, (New Jersey and Pennsylva- 
nia.) 4. Tobacco, the staple of Maryland and Virginia, and 
partly of North Carolina. 5, Rice and indigo, the staples 
of South Carolina and Georgia. These different interests 
would be a source of oppressive regulations, if no check to 
a bare majority should be provided. States pursuc their 
interests with less scruple than individuals. The power of 
regulating commerce was.a pure concession on the part of 
the southern States. They did not need the protection of | 
the northern States at present. 

“Mr. Martis seconded the motion. 

« oe Pinckney said it was the true interest of the | 
southern States to have no regulation of commerce; but, 
considering the loss brought on the commerce of the 
eastern States by the Revolution, their Jiberal conduct to- ! 
wards the views* of South Carolina, and the interest the 
weak southern States had in being united with the strong 
eastern States, he thought it proper that no fetters should be 
imposed on the power of making commercial regulations, | 
and that his constituents, though prejudiced against the |! 
eastern States, would be reconciled to this liberality. He 
had himself, he said, prejudices against the eastern States 
before he came here, but would acknowledge that he had 
found them as liberal and candid as any men whatever,” 


By this mutual relinquishment, the question of 
slavery had been reduced to an equipoise, and per- 
manent harmony (as it was hoped) established be- 
tween the several portions of the ynion. 

ITow long, then, was this vexed question to be 
thrown up here, to agitate the councils of the 
Union, and alienate the feelings of legislators from 
each other? : 

Were I so disposed, Mr. Chairman, I might 
throw back upon gentlemen from the North the 


| ingenuity in conjuring up ghosts to scare their ; 


State, and not as subjects of taxation; that, as to this matter, 
it was of no consequence hy what name you called your pee- 
ple, whether by that of freemen or of slaves; that, in some 
countries, the Jaboring poor are called freemen, in others 
they were called slaves; but that the difference as to the 
State was imaginary only. What matters it whether a land- 
lord, employing ten laborers. on his farm, give them annually 


give them those necessaries at short hand? Fhe ten labor- 
ers add as much wealth to the State, increase its exports as 
much, in the one case as the other. Certainly five hundred 
freemen produce no more profits, no greater surplus for the 
payment of taxes, than five hundred slaves, Therefore the 
State in which are the laborers called freemen, should’ be 
taxed no more than that in which are those called slaves. 
Suppose, by an extraordinary operation of nature or of law, 
one-half the laborers of a State could, in the course of one 
night, be transformed into slaves; would the State be made 
the poorer, or the less able to pay taxes? That the condition 
of the laboring poor in most countries—THAT OF THE 
FISHERMEN, PARTICULARLY, OF THE NORTHERN 
STATES—IS AS ABJECT AS THAT OF SLAVES.” 


Could stronger language have been used? The 
men whom gentlemen from the North and the East 
were so proud of eulogizing, in whose praise they 
often quoted the fervid langnage of Burke, were 
declared, by this son of New England, to be in a 
condition as abject as that of the slaves of the 
South. Yet, after the New England States had 
secured to themselves the advantage of the fishing 
bounties, and the power to regulate commerce, | 
they turned upon their southern brethren with re- 
proaches on the subject of that slavery which had 
been the equivalent for yielding these advantages. 
Was this just? Was it fair? í 

I come from a State now slaveholding, but 
which, in the regular and natural course of things, 
will become a non-slaveholding State; but whether 
Maryland were the one or the other, this would 
not in the least alter my views on the genéral sub- 
ject. I should entertain and advocate the same 
sentiments, if I were a resident of New Hamp- 
shire, which I hold now. I reside in a State 
which, in this contest about slavery, is destined to | 
be the Flanders of this Union; it is in this State 
that the great battle must be fought, and fought 
out. On this delicate question, were gentlemen 
prepared to sunder this happy union of States? 
Would they enfeeble the arm of the Executive in 
conducting the war of his country, rather than not į 
get the free territory that they wanted? I advise 
gentlemen to let the arrangement of that matter be 
left to circumstances, I beg them not thus, in 
advance, to conjure up difficulties on the subject 
of slavery. This was an affair pertaining to the 
South, and the South knew how to manage it for 
themselves. Let the General Government but at- 
tend to the management of its own concerns, the 
South would never invoke its interference in theirs. 
They had no fears for the safety of their condi- 
tion. Gentlemen wasted their eloquence and their 


southern friends. The people of the South enter- į 
tained no fears for their hearths or their altars. 


as much money as will buy them the necessaries of life, or®# 


but one idea, and were prepared to sacrifices to that 
all that.was dear to their fellow-citizens, they were 
grossly mistaken. Gentlemen might declaim as 
long and as loudly as they pleased, but ultimately 
this question. must be settled by the. sword; and 
the day might yet come when we might: have a 
Lucan to lament over our victories. When: that 
war of father against son, and of brother against 
brother, should come, it would be a war against 
the first principles of liberty.. It was perfectly 
certain, that in a contest like that the African must 
succumb to the Anglo-Saxon race; and the friends 
of abolition will have succeeded only in defeating 
the object for which they contended. 

I do not charge the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Kiwe] with any design to disturb the peace 
of the country, or break the happy. bonds of its: 
Union. He claimed, and so did his friends, to be. 
influenced by patriotism—by a patriatic attachment 
to the best interests of their country. I hope they 
are what they claimed to be; but would their pa- 
triotism ooze out of their fingers’ ends, like Bob 
Acres’ courage, if they did not succeed in carry- 
ing this restriction against slavery in all the new 
territory that ever should hereafter be added to 
this Union? However this might be with those 
gentlemen, the men of the South wanted no ques- 
lion precedent to the impulses of their patriotism. 
They were prepared to fight for their country to 
the last, without any if first to be settled. 

But to return to.the subject of this war... If I 
were permitted to go behind the record, what a 
scene of destruction of life and property could: I 
not exhibit! I could point to the persevering re- 
jection of. all peaceful overtures by Mexico, and 
her contumelious refusal to receive a minister with 
the olive branch of peace. These formed proper 
causes for war, without urging the point that a 
war might be vindicated as a mode of coercing in- 
demnity. But gentlemen said that this would 
make it a war ona mere question of dollars and 
cents; and even if so, would it not furnish a legiti- 
mate ground for war? And did you mean to. let 
Mexico escape under a national bankrupt act? 
How could the United States obtain a just settle- 
ment of the account with Mexico, except by the 
compulsory law of arms? They had now resort- 
ed to war—that ultima ratio regum; and they were 
hound, by every consideration of self-respect, and - 
interest, and national honor, to prosecute it, until 
all its just ends were fully accomplished. ; 

, But it was also a war for boundary: and what 
had been the ground of that war with which we 
had recently been threatened from another quar- 
ter? Was not that a question of boundary? . It 
seemed that the days of patriotism were gone, 
which we once had witnessed in this country. 
We were all familiar with the fact, that when Tal- 
leyrand, in behalf of the French Directory, upon 
the eve of negotiating a treaty with the United 
States, required money on the part of our minister 


1 


j 
f 
Baan P y ; But if gentlemen were resolved to persevere in | 
offensive imputations they seemed ever ready to |: their attacks upon southern interests and southern | 
cast in the faces of their southern friends, by in- |! i 
quiring who had been most active in bringing slaves 
into the Union, and fixing the institution on the | 
South? But will forbear, I have no desire to 
retaliate injurious or unfriendly reflections. If 
- gentlemen would examine the past history of this 
whole exciting subject, they would find that the 
South had ever acted on the broad principles of the 
Constitution, and had at all times been willing to 
sustain it. They werestill willing. Let them look 
at the practical operation of the taxing power; it 
fell mainly upon the South. 

Sir, the elder Adams had entertained very differ- 
ent views on this subject from those which were 
now expressed here. Hg had pronounced the con- 
dition of the fishermen, in bis region of the Union 
particularly, to be as abject as that of the slaves of 
the South. I will here read a portion of the argu- 
ment of that able statesman on this subject. The 
argument was made upon the question‘of taxing 
the southern States in proportion to the white pop- 
ulation alone. On that question what said Mr. 
Adams? 

«Mr. John Adams observed, that the numbers of people 
are taken, by this article, as an index of the wealth of the 


as an indispensable preliminary to the negotiation, 
the venal demand was indignantly spurned; and 
when the insulting demand of a douceur was 
known to the American people, but one sentiment 
reverberated through the entire Union—** Millions 
for defence, but not a cent for iribute 1? John Ad- 
ams, who was then in the chair of the Union, de- 
clared at that time that he never would send anoth- 
ceed in tearing down this fair temple of human || er minister, unless he was first sure he would be 
; freedom, would have the solace of remembering || received as the minister of a great nation.. Such 
that his rash hand had destroyed the hopes of all || were the patriotic sentiments of our republic in its 
the oppressed millions of the old world, and had infancy; but now, when we had offered Mexico 
; extinguished the last light of liberty which shone || peace, and our offersshad been rejected, we were 
Í on the darkness of the human race. Could men || taunted by gentlemen with the charge of going to 
| be found who would encounter the risk of doing || war on a question of dollars and cents! I do not 
|| this in a wild crusade in behalf of an abstraction? | want to prosecute this war for territory alone.. I 
| They might, for their reward, enjoy the sad privi- || should prefer that the Government mark out what 
i lege of sitting, like Marius amidst the ruins of |} was our fair and proper boundary line, and sus- 
| Carthage, contemplating the broken columns and || tain it by the power of the nation. But do not let 
| disrupted arches of one of the noblest structures |! gentlemen prove themselves the mére architects of 
| ever raised by the hands of man. Who here || ruin—abusing everything that was done, and pro- 
| would be such a parricide? To expect the South || posing nothing. 
| to surrender this question to the crude notions of || If a tax upon tea and coffee were necessary to 
li northern Abolitionists was absurd. They would H meet the exigencies of the Government, I am pre- 
|| not—they dare not de it. The precepts of Holy || pared to vote for it.. True, I was opposed to 
Writ forbade them, for it declared, that “he that | taxing these articles at the last session, when the 
li tariff had been under consideration, and I deem a 


| feelings, and were willing for this to sweep away, į 
| in the furious storm of civil war, all the blessings 
secured to us by the Union, on their heads be the 
fearful responsibility. Theirs would be the un- 
| enviable immortality which was attained by the 
destroyer of the temple of Ephesus. ‘The man | 


whose mad fanaticism against slavery should suc- 


i 


i 


+t He meant the permission to import slaves. An under- 
standing on the two subjects of navigation and slavery had 
taken place between those parts of the Union, which ex- 
plains the vote on the motion depending, as well as the Ian- 
guage of General Pinckney and others,.?*—Note by Mr. Mad- 
ison. 


i own household, hath denied the faith, and is worse 
than an infidel.” If gentlemen expected the men 
of the South to yield up their altars and their 
hearths to the mad schemes of men who had 


j 
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| provideth not for his own, and for those of his | 


i| tax inexpedient now; but I had, and still have, an 
I ulterior view. I was, and still am, ready to get 
il for the country all the benefits from this war that 


"Jean. I hoped that an incidental benefit would 
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‘debt, and compel. the Government. to restore the 
protective features of the tariff of 1842, with modi- 
fications, so'that.we might thus be enabled to,carry 
out the system of protection.to our-home:industry, 
Asa Whig, T. was-aciuated ‘by. that>-viewy and 
have no hesitation to. avow it... Gentlemen. might, 
perhaps, think the hope.delusive; but.I cherish it. 
Lam willing thata‘tax.on tea and coffee should be 
incurred, rather than that the- character, honor, 
and: interest. of the country should be. sacrificed. 
‘The members of this House, the people of the 
country, have a vocation. from Heaven as the 
guardians of the sacred principles of human fiee- 
fom. If liberty should be destroyed, they would 
be responsible. I will, therefore, act in the spirit 
of the charge given to the Roman dictators: ‘‘ Caveto 
ne respublica quid detrimenti capiat.’? It pertained 
to-us to.see that this republic received no injury. 
Should the holy fire that now lingered on this the 
; Jatest altar of liberty among men, once be quench- 
ed, J know of no Promethean touch that can re- 
susecitate the flame.’ ‘4 But once put out that light, 
T know not where is the Promethean. heat that 
ean thy ght relumine !”’ 


THE SLAVERY QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF MR. R. B. RHETT, | 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In rus House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 15, 1847. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union on the Oregon Territory 
Bill, excluding slavery from that Territory— 
Mr. RHETT said: 


Mr. Speaker: [agree in opinion with those who 
have expressed regret at the introduction of the 
subject. of slavery at the present session into the 
discussions of Congress. It was introduced here, 
at the last session, most unwarrantably, I think, 
from Pennsylvania, on the proposition to appropri- 


ate two millions of money to facilitate a peace with | 


Mexico. On the same proposition it has been again 
introduced, at the present session, from New York; 
and on the bill before you it stands out in strong 
relief, in the clause prohibiting slavery in the Ore- 
gon Territory, after a vote refusing to recognise 
the Missouri compromise. Under such circum- 
stances, it appears to me impossible to avoid the 
agitation of this question, The South is compelled 
to defend herself, or stand mute and inactive under 
aggression and insult. The present state of things 
is not the growth of yesterday. When I came here 
ten years ago, I found the question of slavery in 
Congress; and if the policy I then proposed had 
been pursued, I think it would have been suppress- 
ed, and suppressed effectually. A member from 
Vermont, since made a Governor of that State on 
account of the hostility he displayed to the institu- 
tions of the South, thought proper to enter upon 
the diseussion of slavery in the States. I proposed | 
to the southern gentlemen that we should leave this | 


Hall. They did so; and had they followed up that || 


decisive step with other corresponding measures, | 
to protect themselves and their people from insult 

and aggression upon this floor on the subject of | 
slavery, we would have had peace, and the Union ! 
greater strength. There are occasions, with States | 
as with individuals, when in courage only there is | 
safety, and boldness is true Wisdom. We faltered; 


acérue to:the.country. from the pressure:of the war 


|i States. 


gentleman ‘from Indiana,[Mr. Perrir,}and others, 
affirm that it has, because the. sovereignty of the 
Territories. is in the Government of the United 
States... That is their position, and’ the-only posi- 
tion: which can justify their conclusion; forin: mý- 
judgment there cannot be a higher act of soyereign- 
ty than determining the. persons who. shall consti- 
tute members of the body politic, or be excluded 
from the territory belonging to a State. If the 
principle is good, that sovereignty over our Terri- 
tories is in either the Congress or the Government 
of the United States, I yield the conclusion—the 
right in Congress to exclude slavery from their 
limits. The discretion in Congress rules the ques- 
tion,a majority. governs the minority; and, for one, 
I will bew in acquiescence. But I deny the prin- 
ciple; I deny that sovereignty is in either Congress 
| or this Government. To show where the sover- 
eignty is, in our system of government, must | 
carry us up to its first principles, and there I pro- 
pose to lead the argument. 

Before, however, we enter upon the merits of 
the grave questions involved in the discussion, it | 
is of the utmost importance that we should under- 
stand the terms we use. Half of the sophistries 
in argument consist in the abuse of words. It is 
about sovereignty we are to reason. What does 
the word sovereignty mean? The meaning of the 
word is well understood by publicists; and by 
| those of England, from whence we have chiefly 
derived our ideas of the principles of free govern- 
ment, it is defined to be “the supreme ultimate au- 
thority in a State.” This authority must exist 
somewhere, or else there can be no government; 
|| and it is chiefly in making or unmaking the funda- 
|| mental law, or constitution of a State, that its su- 
preme attributesare displayed. Its powers, indeed, 
are exercised in all the actions of the government; 
since all, the very least, directly or indirectly, 
emanate from its authority. But the powers of 
sovereignty are one thing, and its being is another. | 
The faculty of speech, and the use of our limbs, 
are powers of a man, but they are not the man. 
And so it is with sovereignty in a State, which 
exists not only in the forms of its action, but in 
being the source, the principle of all action, the su- 
i| preme ultimate authority, by which all forms of 
| action in government exist. In despotisms, sov- |! 
ereignty exists in the will of a single individual, 
which, for the time being, is the fundamental law. 
In mixed governments, like that of England, all 
|| her publicists agree that the sovereignty is in the 
King, Lords, and Commons in Parliament. In 
i| republican governments, like ours, I shall maintain 
that it is in the people of the States. 

Now, let us examine, first, before we ascend to | 
general principles, the clause of the Constitution, 
on which the gentleman from Indiana relies, to 
show that sovereignty over the territories, is in the 
i! Government of the United States. “The Con- 
‘gress shall have power to dispose of, and make 
‘all needful rules and regulations respecting, the 
|i § territory or other property belonging to the United 
I| ¢ States.” Here, in the first place, nothing is said 
about the Government of the United States. What- 
ever power is conceded by the clause is conceded 
to “the Congress.” Whatis Congress? The first 


} 


‘tive powers herein granted sball be vested in a 
‘Congress of the United States, which shall con- 


The Senate and House of Representatives are very 


f 
f 
j 
| far short of being the Government of the United 
| 


and from that. day to this I have witnessed anti- i| though rather awkward for a strict constructionist. 
slavery agitations at every Congress which has | Suppose Congress to be the Government, what 


since assembled. The very men who told-us that 


į power does the clause convey? “To dispose of, 


aae : 
the twenty-first rule was the cause of these agita- i Sand make all needful rules and regulations con- 


tions, have themselves now commenced it, although |! 


that rale is repealed, and we are involved in war, 


and the territory is not yet obtained from which | 


they propose in the South to exclude slavery 
Democrats now, not Whigs, are the assailants 
whilst both parties from the free States join in our 
exclusion and denunciation. Sir, I do not think 
we can avoid this question; and, if we are to meet 
it, the sooner the better—the better for the South, 
the better for the whole Union. 


The question made by the bill is, has Congress |i 


the power of excluding the people of the southern 
States from entering and colonizing with their 
slaves the territories of the United States? The 


|| © cerning, the territory or other property belonging || 
|| € to the United States.’ Does the power “to dis- 
| pose of and make all needful rules and regula- | 
|! tions,’? imply sovereignty? Mark, sir, how far |! 
| short this phraseology is In its scope of that other 
clause in the Constitution which relates to ‘the | 
| other property” of the United States—the forts, || 
| arsenals, magazines,and dock yards. Over these, 

| and over this District, Congress “is to exercise | 
exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever.” Does ! 
not the clause relate to the territory only as prop- 


clause in the Constitution answers—‘All legisla- | 
‘sist of a Senate and Honse of Representatives.” | 


But let us stride over this difficulty, al- || 


i 
i 
i 
} 


and- settlers in their persons and property, they 
can make “ all needfal 

tablish territorial governments, and pass laws, 
This, it appears to me, is all the authority the 
clause confers; and this authority is vested, not in 


the Government, but in Congress. Suppose the 
owners of a factory should convey to.an agent the 
power contained in this clause, ‘to dispose of and 
make all needful rules and regulations concerning 
it? would it make him the proprietor? On the 
contrary, would not directly the contrary inference 
arise from his accepting such a trust? Yet this is 
the language by which sovereignty is claimed to be 
in the Government of the United States, authori- 
zing the expulsion of one-half of the States out of 
our territories. But the clause itself directly repu- 
diates the idea that either Congress or the Govern- 


iment have any property, much less sovereignty 


over our territories. Its words are, ‘territory and 
other property belonging to the United States.” Here 
is a direct affirmation that our territory does not 
“belong”? either to Congress or the Government. 
Now, although it does not follow that where there is 
property (for property may belong to individuals) 
there is Sovereignty; yet where there is no prop- 
erty, over an unsettled country, there cannot be 
sovereignty. The “supreme ultimate authority” 
cannot exist where there is neither the inferror 
right of property, which exists. in individuals, or 
the higher right by the. eminent domain, The 
clause, however, does not stop at negativing, by 
implication, the idea that the Government has the 
sovereignty over our territories, but it directly as- 
serts where the property and the sovereignty over 
them are—“belonging to the United States.” Here 
is the great truth which dissipates all mists and fal- 
lacies. 

Sir, it is a truth, vital to all free popular gov- 
ernments, that sovereignty can never be in gov- 
ernment. The fundamental doctrine, on which all 
our free institutions rest, is that government is no- 
thing of itself, but is simply the agent of the peo- 
ple. Make government sovereign, and the people 
‘are subject.. They are ruled, and do not rule them- 
selves. To attempt to alter, change, or abolish the 
forms of government over them will, then, not be 
aright in the people, but treason ‘to the existing 
government, for which they may rightfully-be gib- 
beted or put to the sword. I repeat the position, 
that sovereignty in free popular governments can 
never be in the government. Itis, under our sys- 


j tem of government, neither in the General nor in 


the State Governments. Both are but agencies, to 
carry on in coöperation the grandest schemes of 
free government the world has ever seen on the 
part of the people—the people of the States, who 
alone are sovereign. They, voting as separate po- 
litical communities, made the Constitutionand Gov- 
ernment of the United States. Each State voted 
on every clause of the Constitution separately; and 


| separately, as a whole, adopted it for itself. Rhode 


Island and North Carolina remained long out of 
the Union after the Government was in full oper- 
ation over other States. The States were sovereign 
before they entered the Union—sovereign to keep 
out of it or to enter it—and sovereign now, unless 


i it can be clearly shown that they have surrendered 


their sovereignty. That they are sovercign now, 
nothing can proclaim more clearly than their con- 
trol over the whole system of government. Next 
to creating a government, the greatest test of sov- 
ereignty is the power to alter, change, or abolish 
it. Where does this power reside by the Consti- 
tution? In the States. As they made it, as co- 
equal sovereigns, without any agreement on their 
part, by the assent of every State only, could the 
Constitution, their joint compact, be amended. 


|| No other State or States can alter or change the 


constitution or laws of a sovereign State unless 
there is an agreement to that effect; and then this 
agreement operates as a practical adoption of the 
amendments by the State. ‘The same sovereign 
authority which made the agreement with another 
State, sanctions and authorizes amendments to the 
Constitution made in conformity to its powers. 
The States have modified their sovereign authority 
in this respect. They have expressly agreed, in 
the fifth article of the Constitution, that the will of 


i 
| 
position and control as property? It speaks of the | 
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| 

| 

|; erty, and confer only powers necessary for its dis- ; 
ii 

i . . : . . 

li territories in connexion with the “ other property” 


all shall not be necessary to amend it, but that three- 
fourths of them (eaeh State acting separately) shall 
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change the Constitution and Government at their 
discretion. Here, then, the: creating power and 
the amending’ power in this Government are both 
with the States. . Where else can the sovereignty 
reside? Gentlemen say, with the Government. 
Why, the Government can absolutely do nothing 
whatever to alter or changea single feature of its 
organization. It is powerless to amend, as-it was 
to create, the Constitution. Was it ever heard of 
before that sovereignty-resides where not only.there 
is no Supreme ultimate authority; but no authority 
whatever to touch the organiclaw? Here, in this 
Government, issubordination—absolute subordina- 
tion—the creature and dependent on the States for 
its form of existence, and existence itself; yet the 
Government is sovereign ! 
such positions but the grossest confusion of ideas 
and abuse of terms? Congress, it is true, can do a 
little towards. amending the Constitution. It can 
(two-thirds of both branches agreeing) propose 
amendments for the consideration of the States. 
But this is all it can do. They may gonsider or 
not consider, reject or adopt such amendments, ac- 


cording to their sovereign discretion. Nor is the | 
power of moving in the matter of amendments | 


alone with Congress. Every State, by its Legis- 


lature, can propose amendments, and when two- | 


thirds of them agree, on application to Congress, 
4‘ Congress shall call a convention of all the States” 
to. consider the Constitution. 
proposing amendments does not imply sovereignty. 
On the contrary, if this was all the power retained 
by the States over the Constitution, it would be an 
infallible proof that they had alienated their sov- 
ereignty. Sovereignty consists in the actual su- 
preme authority by which the Constitution and 


Government is changed. This is in the States, | 


and may be exercised by them, although Congress, 
in both branches, and every man in the Govern- 
ment of the United States, may be opposed to its 
exercise. Congress has no option in the matter. 


When the States demand a convention to revise | 
the Constitution, “ Congress shall calla conven- | 
tion.” They are merely the instrument by which | 


Can anything produce | 


But the power of | 


the sovereign parties to the Constitution make | 


known to each other their sovereign will to revise 
their compact. ‘I'he convention, therefore, assem- 
bles at their call, and any amendments it may pro- 
pose goes to the States alone, who sanction or 

` reject them, they displaying throughout that su- 
preme ultimate authority in which sovereignty con- 
sists. 

But there is another test, the strongest, except- 
ing the amending power, to show where sover- 
eignty resides in a government. Treason isa vio- 
lation on the part ofa citizen or subject, of his 
allegiance to his sovereign. To show where sover- 
eignty is in our Government, we need. but show 
against whom the Constitution says treason must 
be committed. The framers of the Constitution 
had themselves been too long near the perils of 
treason not to understand the signification of the 
term, and the strict necessity of putting it on its 
true relations between citizen and sovereign. It 
affects, too, the existence of the body politic; and, 


therefore, has ever been considered the highest in | 


the catalogue of crimes; always, by all nations, 
punished with death. What says ‘the Constitu- 
tion? Surely if Congress or the Government is 
sovereign, treason will consist in some way or 
other in resisting their supreme authority. “The 
words of the Constitution are, ‘* treason against the 


‘ United States shall consist only in levying war | 


“against them, or adhering to their enemies, giving | 
‘them aid and comfort.” Here, apparently, as a | 


matter of course, the United States are alone men- 
tioned as those against whom treason can be com- 


mitted; and it consists in levying war against | 


“them,” or adhering to *‘ their’? enemies. The 


words. them and their show clearly that the United | 


States do not consist of a single sovereignty; for 
then “ her’? or “it”? would have been used in the 
Constitution. But itconsists of many sovereignties, 
the States of the Union united. Against “ them,” 


therefore, the war must be levied, or the adherence | 


must be to ‘their’? enemies, to constitute that 
violation of allegiance due to sovercignty, in 
which treason consists. It would be bold argu- 
ment, in the faceof this plain declaration in the 


Constitution, to contend that sovereignty was in | 


“ the people of the United States” 


as one people. 
That used to be the old heresy of co 


nsolidationists; 


| State—to infer a political “ felo de se,”’ is a species 
| of logical profligacy, which only suits the argu- | 


_ having by this authority acquired territory, is sov- 


| is a necessary incident to all government to acquire | 


although, in point: of fact, there: never has-been 
any such people, and, unless by revolution, never 
can be; but it is still bolder to maintain, that sov- 
ereignty is in Congress or in the Government. 
Neither. Congress, nor the Government, nor the 
people ef the United States, are’ mentioned in the 
Constitution as those against whom:treason can 
be committed. But, had the Constitution asserted 
that the people of the United States, as a single 
people, should be sovereign in the confederacy, 
and be those against whom treason should: be com- 
mitted—it would have asserted a very plausible 
theory, which a large party in the Union, from its 

commencement, have been endeavoring to ingraft 
upon it by usurpation. The great fundamental 

doctrine of our free institutions, that the people are 

sovereign, would not be contravened by such a 

theory. But, to put up Congress or the Govern- 

ment as sovereign, is an aristocracy of federalism, 

that, I believe, has never heretofore been heard of 
until this debate. 

Mr. Speaker, it is these same “‘ United States,” 
against whom treason can alone be committed, to 
whom the Constitution, in its third section, affirms 
that our territories belong—* belonging to the Uni- 
ted States.” The least reflection, it appears to me, 
would show, that the territories could, under our 
system of government, belong nowhereelse. If this 
Government was made by the States—is alterable 
alone by the States—in fact, belongs to the States— 
to whom, but the States, should any territory ac- 
quired by this Government, their common agency, 
belong? In the very nature of things, an agency can 
never be supreme. In the very nature of things, 
territory acquired, whether by conquest or by 
treaty, must belong to the sovereignty of the coun- 
trý acquiring it. I think, therefore, that the the- 
ory of the Constitution, as well as the words of 
the Constitution, place the sovereignty over our 
territory in the States. But suppose there was | 
room for doubts, grave doubts, on both of these 
points—where, I ask, ought presumptions and con- 
structions to place the sovereign power? Surely 
it ought not to be on light grounds that the sover- 
eignty of a State can be wrested from her. Sov- 
ereignty is the life of a State. It is the last thing 
it can or will surrender. When she parts with it 
she commits political suicide, and transfers the 
allegiance of her citizens, and the paramount obli- 
gation to protect and defend her, to the command 
of others. Ifa State, like the States in this Union, 
has been sovereign, (which the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the Articles of Confederation ex- 
pressly affirm, and no one denies,) ought it not to 
be clearly shown that she has surrendered her 
sovereignty? It cannot be surrendered in part, or 
retained in part. It is “the supreme ultimate 
authority,” and therefore must be wholly retained 
or wholly-alienated. Subjection or subordination 
of any kind, is absolutely inconsistent with sover- 
eignty. Where is the clause in the Constitution 
showing that this supreme power over their des- 
tiny has been surrendered by the States? There 
is not one which even looks to any such conces- 
sion; but, on the contrary, there are several like 
thosc I have referred to, expressly showing that 
they have fully retained their sovereignty. But if | 
these did not exist, shall the States be shorn of" 
their sovereignty by implication—by construction? |; 
The Constitution is nothing but a collection of j 
powers, which the sovereign States have agreed | 
to exercise together by a common agency the Gov- | 
ernment; and it is a vast assumption to claim any į 
powers for this agency but those expressly and 
plainly granted; but to construe the life out of a 


ment of the sword. : 

Sir, these views bring me to the extraordinary 
position of the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. Me- 
Crernann.] He deals in inferences on quite a 
splendid scale, not applicable to our Government | 
only, but to all Governments. He puts the sov- 
ereignty of Congress, or the Government, over our 
territory, not on any grant.in the Constitution, 
but upon the ground that it is an incident to all 
government to acquire territory; and Government 


ereign over it. ee ; 
Now, admit the principle contended for, that it | 


Government, in our'system of Government, is 50v- 
ereign over the territory? . After the territory is 
acquired, it matters not by what. authority, does 
itnot fall under the provisions of the Constitution? 
If it. does, then the restrictions-in:-thé Constitution: 
determine with whom lies: the property, as: well as: 
sovereignty, over the territory. © But if'it-does not 
fall under the provisions of the Constitution, then 
Congress, or the Government; may give-it away 
to a foreign nation, or erecta monarchy within its 
limits.: Being sovereign, by a sort of political cons 
venience, it can be responsible. to no superior will 
or control. But, I submit, such:conclusions must 
appear, from their simple statement, to be wrong. 
All the provisions of the: Constitution, or. none, 
extend over territory acquired. All the provisions 
of the Constitution extend over them—those guar 
antying a republican form of government to: alt 
the States admitted, or to be admitted, into the’ 
Union, arising in our territories—prohibiting or= 
ders of nobility—securing the habeas ‘corpus: act,’ 
and trial by jury, to the citizen—and ‘especially’ 
that provision in the Constitution defining the pow~ 
ers of Congress over our territories, and declaring! 
to whom they belong—all are of force over any: 
acquired territory. Congress has no legislative: 
powers, but those “ herein granted?’—granted: in. 
the Constitution, But is the principle of the gen- 
tleman sounder than his conclusion? ‘It is the 
necessary incident to all government to acquire 
territory!”’ Sir, I think it would have been better 
if the gentleman had announced his: proposition: in: 
another form: “It is the necessary incident of all 
government to rob.” For why should govern- 
ment have, as a necessary incident, the right of 
despoiling a neighbor of his territory,.and not take; 
his other property? Land is only one species of 
property. It may not be a whit less convenient, 
and far more valuable, to tale ships on the ocean, 
or levy contributions from cities or towns. The 
republic of Rome seemed to think that it was a 
necessary incident to their Government, to exact 
tribute from all nations. Their territory they: 
scorned. The Barbary Powers, a short time since, 
confined this necessary incident in their Govern- 
ment to the sea; and the commercial nations of all 
Europe were put under contribution. We, how- 
ever, did not like the doctrine, and abolished it at 
once, by the potent arguments of gunpowder and’ 
cannon. Mexico, also, has carried out this in- 
cident to her Government, in deepoiling ont citi- 
zens of many millions. Sir, F think to acquire 
territory, or any other property, is not an incident 
to any Government. ‘Territory may be desirable 
or convenient to a country, or it may be injurious: , 
and dangerous, Location and circumstances must 
determine the question of interest. Take the case’ 
which gives rise to this discussion. Is the acqui- 
sition of territory from Mexico necessary to the 
existence or liberties of the Union? No one will 
affirm that it is; whilst the veil of faturity covers 
so thickly its results, that whether it will prove a 
blessing or a curse, will strengthen or will dissolve 
the Union, is the dark theme of fiercest specula- 
tion. But admit the benefit—when territory is: 
acquired, it must belong to those to whom the’ 
government belongs. If the government belongs 
to a despotism, then the territory belongs to the: 
despot; but if the government belongs to the peo- 
ple, then the territory belongs to the people—the 
people of the States, with whom, in our system: 
of government, sovereignty exists. Whether the 
Government of the United States can acquire ter- 
ritory for the people of the United States, is no 
longer a question. The power was strongly doubt- 
ed on our first acquisition of territory; but the 
Supreme Court, and the subsequent action of the’ 
Government, have settled the question. But: it 
never has been settled, that the Government of the 
United States is sovereign over the Territories; 
and are, therefore, beyond the reach and limita- 
tions of the Constitution. 

Another doctrine has been announced, only a 
little variant from that of the gentleman from IHi- 
nois. It is said, that there is an inherent sover- 
eignty in the Government of the United States, 
whereby it acquires-territory; and, when acquired, 
this inherent sovereignty operates over the terri- 
tory, beside and above the Constitution. Itis not 
easy to answer this position, because there is no. 
reasoning in it. It is naked assumption; and, if 


territory, does the conclusion follow—that the 


it is good in regard to the territories, cannot per- 
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ceive: that it will not: hold good :as to any other 
object. of Government. - It, therefore, abolishes 
the Constitution. I may- not, however, understand 
what gentlemen: mean. by. inherent sovereignty. 
In one sense, all-sovereignty is inherent; but I; 
suppose the word‘ inherent” to be used'as con- 
tradistinguished: from “:derived.”?.. Formerly. it 
was argued, that'sovereignty in the General Goy- 
ernment, -was-derived from the States, through the 
Constitution:of the. United: States, which, granting 
sovereign’ powers, granted: sovereignty. In this 
view, the. sovereignty must be.co-extensive with 
the: granted powers only. But this.will not suit. 
the new advocates for sovereignty, in the present 
emergency, It will restrict the alleged sovereign 
powers within the terms of the Constitution; and 
the Constitution gives Congress only the power to 
‘dispose of and make all needful rules and regu- 
lations concerning the territory and other property 
belonging to the United States.” This is a deci- 
. ded rebuff to their pretensions. They, therefore, 
got up this inherent sovereignty in the Govern- 
ment to acquire territory, that the Government and 
Congress may be absolute over it when acquired, 
‘and the free States may, by their instrumentality, 
appropriate it all to themselves. t 
Sir, here is a doctrine, at which the old Federal- 
ists- of "98. and °99 would have stood aghast. 
They regarded the Constitution as paramount to 
the Gaverdraent in all its operations. They never 
pretended to deduce any powers, but from its ex- 
press provisions. They inferred powers by. re- | 
fined construction, from its special grants, when 
they passed the alien and sedition laws; but they | 
never claimed powers, much less the highest of all 
powers—annihilating the Constitution—annihila- | 
ting the State sovereignties, and creating an irre- | 
sponsible despotism in the Union;—they never 
claimed inherent, sovereign power to be in the Gen- 
eral Government. As citizens of proud Common- 
wealths, as freemen in the Confederacy, they 
would have spurned the idea that the General Gov- 
ernment, in any of its operations, was above the 
Constitution, above the States, and above the peo- 
ple—capable, by its despotic behests, of acquiring 
territory, and then lording it supreme over the 
territory when acquired. Why, sir, cannot gen- 
tlemen perceive, that when they talk of the Gov- 
ernment being supreme in such a matter, they in 
fact vest the sovereignty in the President? Who 
is to acquire the territory, whether it be by ces- 
sion or by conquest? The Executive must be the 
Government in the whole affair; and, if the Con- 
stitution does not apply to it, why should he sub- 
mit the matter to the consideration of the Senate? 
Why should he ask Congress for means? Sov- |! 
ercignty over a matter, implies omnipotence over 
the means as well as the end. He may raise ar- | 
mies, and the taxes necessary to support them. 
Efe may enter on a career of conquest; for his dis- 
cretion, if he is sovereign, must govern as to the 
territory it is the sovereign incident of the Govern- | 
ment to acquire, and the way of acquiring it. All | 
his acts must be legitimate, no matter what may | 
be the consequences; and all that the people of the 
United States will have to do will be to obey. | 
They, and the Constitution of the United States, 
will be thrust aside as impertinences in the career || 
of this new sovereignty. - If it is to be inherently 
sovereign to acquire, and sovereign to rule after 
the territory is acquired; to say that it is not to be 
inherently sovereign also, as to the means to ac- 
quire and rule, is arrant nonsense. It must be so 
in the very nature of things; once put the Consti- 
tution aside; and disguised as it may be by soft 
phrases and honeyed professions, this inherent sov- 
ereignty, in all its monstrous proportions, stalks 
forth, in argument, “ every inch a king.” | 
Sir, I fear that I have said too much on this prop- | 
osition of inherent sovereignty, To discuss it may | 
look as if it had some show of reason to justify it. | 
It is indeed deplorable that such a doctrine should | 
be put forth in the Congress of the United States 
after the Constitution has been in operation fifty | 
years—and put forth by members of a party whose 
corner-stone is laid in a strict adherence to the Con- 
stitution.. Is the contest of °98 and °99, and the 
great principles of State sovereignty then rendered | 
triumphant, utterly forgotten? Or isit to be fought 
over agam, with tenfold fury, not by Democrats 
against Federalists, but by contending sections of 
the Union—the North against the South—and sla- | 


very the grand subject of controversy ?: ~ Sir, this 
cannot be; if we will be. faithful to the Constitu- 
tion, which, in itself, is adequate to every emer- 
gency. . Its-faith, like the faith of theJews of old; 
cannot be violated with impunity. Peace and safe- 
ty follow.an adherence to its provisions; dangers 
and troubles. attend their violation. . It declares, 
that the. territories belong to the United States: 
They are tenants in common, or joint proprietors, 
and co-sovereigns- over them. As co-sovereigns 
they have agreed, in their common compact, the 
Constitution, that their agent, the General Govern- 
ment, ‘may dispoSe of, and make all needful rules 
and regulations,” with respect to them; but, be- 
yond this, they are not limited or limitable in their 
rights. Their sovereignty, unalienated and unim- 
paired by this mutual concession to each other, 
exists in all its plenitude over our territories; as 
much so, as within the limits of the States them- 
selves. Yet there can be no conflict; for none of 
the States can make any ‘‘rules and regulations” 


them in conflict. The “rules and regulations” 
prevailing, will beamade by all, and obligatory on 
all, through their common agency, the Government 
of the United States. . The only effect, and proba- 
bly the only object of their reserved sovereignty, 
is, that it secures to each State the right to enter 
the territories with her citizens, and settle and oc- 
cupy them with their property——with whatever is 
recognised as property by each State. The ingress 
of the citizen, is the ingress of his sovereign, who 
is bound to protect him in his settlement. It mat- 
ters not, whether he carries those who are slaves 
or not. He is not responsible to any of the co- 
sovereigns, for the nature of his property. That 
ig an affair between him and his State. Nor can 
the other States have any just ground of complaint, 
because the southern States occupy a portion of the 
territory common to them with their slaves. 
not this institution exist, when they made the com- 
pact of union with them? Will not every foot of 
territory acquired be purchased by their common 
blood or treasure? And do they not know, that 
the southern States must enter it with their slaves, 
or not at all? Nay, more, that in vast regions, 
where the Anglo-Saxon race cannot cultivate the 
soil, they must be cultivated by a southern planter, 
or be left a wilderness? In exercising a common 
right over a common property, the southern States 
only do what the other States have also a right to 
do, without giving any just cause for pleading sur- 
prise or injustice. But it will be a surprise—it will 


whether free or slave, shall presume to set up their 
will as supreme over the territories, and through 


| Congress, or any other instrumentality, shall at- 
tempt to exclude any of these co-States from pos- | 


sessing and colonizing them. This would practi- 
cally be to assert, that the sovereignty over the ter- 
ritories is not in all the States, but in the excluding 
portion only. And if this may be asserted in ter- 
ritories, where the sovereignty of States is as com- 
plete as in the States, why may it not be asserted 
m the States? The exclusion of slavery is the 
pretext. But does not slavery also exist in the 
States? And if, on this account, the sovereignty 


-of States can be abolished in their territory, why | 


not in the States themselves? Is not the pretension 


tories—to slavery in the States as in the territories? 
The principle is the same in both aspects; and, 
whilst asserting it, gentlemen need not vaunt their 
magnanimous forbearance towards slavery in the 
States, whilst they strike it down in our territo- 
ries. Their present want of power, not their prin 
ciples, may dictate such forbearance. We cannot, 
by yielding to their pretensions, place ourselves at 
the mercy of their interests or fanaticism. The in- 
stinet of existence itself forbids our acquiescence. 


It is not fanaticism, or a sense of right only, which 
dictates this policy. Political power, the power 


mastery, is undoubtedly a strong element in the 


Ifa portion of our territory is settled by the south- 
ern States, twenty-eight thousand white inhabit- 
ants may create a State—the rest of the seventy | 
thousand required for a Representative in Congress | 
being made up of slaves—three-fifths of whomare | 


separately, within the territories, which may bring | 


Did : 


be a strange injustice, if a portion of the States, || 


as fatalto sovereignty in the States as in the terri- | 


Turn, also, Mr. Speaker, to the effect on the | 
Government itself these pretensions must produce. | 


of the different sections of the Union, seeking the | 


counted in representation. Two Senators in Con- 
gress, and a Representative, follow to the southern 
States., Now, itis designed to impede the growth 
of the southern States, in political power, by ex- 
cluding them from our territories. The North ig 
to grow indefinitely, and all our territories are to 
be kept open for their special enjoyment-and ag- 
grandizement. Laying aside considerations of 
policy, which urge us as strongly to resist as them 
to. persist in such pretensions—we ask, where is 
the clause. of the Constitution which gives Con- 
gress the authority to control and determine the 
relative political powers of the different sections of 
the Union? Where is the clause giving Congress 
any power whatever over the constituency of the 
| Union? ‘By excluding slavery out of the territo- 
ries they determine the character of the constitu . 
ency of the territories, and of the States which 
shall arise out of the territories. Congress does 
j more: it affects, also, the taxing power under the 
i| Constitution; for when direct taxes are laid, three- 
fifths of the slaves are liable to taxation. This 
was supposed, at the time the Constitution was 
made, to be a great advantage to the free States. 
By excluding slavery from the territories, this 
| source of revenue is extinguished in the territories, 
| and the States arising from them. Task, again, 
| where is the authority in the Constitution to do 
| these things? ‘The Constitution has expressly left 
jit to the States to determine the’ qualifications of 
| voters for members’ of Congress, plainly intima- 
iting that it shall not control the character of. its 
| constituency. Yet it exercises this right over the 
territories, and ordains forever after, the nature of 
|| the constituency of the States soon to arise out of 
them. This seems to be an usurpation; but when 
|| the constituency of Congress is thus regulated, not 
with a view to Congress, but for the purpose of 
|| controlling and altering the relative political power 
i| of different sections of the Union, the usurpation 
i| is still less tolerable. A common agency is used 
by a part of the States, to spread their dominion 
i| over the rest, This might be borne, if subjection 
| can be borne at all by a free people, did we see 
that there was an identity of interests and institu- 
tions between the different sections of the Union. 
l| But the northern people, whilst seeking power 
over the South, openly proclaim—have proclaimed 
in this debate, that they abhor our institutions; : 
and that to overthrow and abolish them, is the 
i| grand object of these usurpations. The South is 
ii a minority, a weakening minority, by the rightful 
‘and natural operation of things. She, therefore, 
cannot injure the North.. They alone have the 
| weapon of aggression in their hands. It would be 
natural to suppose that, secure in power, they at 
least would be content to await the certain and 
rapid progress of events which must, in a few 
years, crown them with the entire mastery of the 
|| Union. Butthey will not wait. They stride over 
i the Constitution to reach our institutions; and force 
| us, by their hasty and reckless aggressions, to 
|: ponder over our destiny, when, by a tame and 
long agquiescence, we shall stand suppliants at 
ii their mercy. Our fate, no dark oracles need ex- 
|| pound. It is trumpeted in advance—proclaimed 
‘i m tones of triumph and scorn in this very debate, 
|| which should reach every wild and hamlet in the 
n South. 


i 


|| _ Mr. Speaker, I have endeavored to show that 
| the exclusion of the southern States, with their 
| slaves, from the territory embraced in the hill, is 
|! without authority, For that territory we care but 
i little, since it is not probable that a single planter 
vould ever desire to set his foot within its limits. 
But the right is important, because it applies to 
| fature acquisitions of territory; and by refusing to 
| acknowledge the obligation of the Missouri com- 
, Promise, you force open the whole question of 
i; power. I have endeavored to show, that itinvolves 
| the integrity of the Constitution, the sovereignty 
| of the States, and the liberties and safety of the 
southern States. In lifting the argument to its 
| high and proper principles, my purpose has been 
i| to raise it, also, if possible, above’ the passions it 
i118 So well calculated to excite. Sir, I lament the 


i| South, which has been used in this debate. What 


i 
i 
| 
x S ! 
proposed exclusion of slavery from our territory. | language of defiance and contempt towards the 
H 
| have we done to elicit. it? 


‘What have our people 
| done to merit it? Not only have our institutions 
been gratuitously introduced into the House, but 
‘ the whole South, as a section, has been arraigned 


i 
„ventures thus to portray them? Was it in our | 
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and condemned. We are told that we are ** dwarf- |i 
ed,” and are “cursed.” And asif disparagement 
was not enough to produce the desired irritation, 
we are taunted with our ‘imbecility!?? The 
Union is not in the least danger from aggressions 
on our institutions, or from any other cause; for ; 
we dare not dissolve it. Our fears, under any op- 
pressions and wrongs, are a sure guarantee for its 
“eternal preservation, so far as we are concerned; 
and so cowardly are ‘our constituents, that they | 
will hang as high as Haman any Representative |! 
who shall venture to question a Union deemed so || 
vital to their protection against their own slaves. 
Sir, if the arch-fiend himself was plotting a disso- | 
lution of the Union, he could not have spoken |} 
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more wisely than the gentleman from Indiana. He 
knows full well that pride often masters reason, || 
and that a taunt is often more potent than argu- || 
ment. Passions lead revolutions; and to dare, is |: 
to awake them. What right has he to suppose |! 
that the people of the South will act in State af- 
fairs only from one principle—and that the lowest || 
of all principles—fear? The five millions of white || 
men. in the South—double the numbers who | 
achieved our independence in our Revolution— 
afraid of their slaves, not half their numbers; and |! 
so afraid of them as to ‘forget their honor, their || 
liberties, and rights—give up their constitution, |] 
their sovereignty, and their self-control, and gibbet i 
the faithful Representative who warns them of |} 
their danger or degradationt Where, in histor 
or out of history, has the gentleman learned sieh 
an estimation of the people of-the South, that he || 


Revolution? Then, the greatest of British states- 
men and philosophers declared, that on account of || 
their slave institutions, the southern people were || 
fiercest in the vindication of their liberties. “ They | 
scented tyranny in the tainted gale.” Was it in |, 
the last war? The South made it—forced it on j| 
this Union, and bore her part at the council board 
and in the battle-field—on land and sea. And in 
the war we are now waging—all the fruits of | 
which, in territory acquired, the gentleman pro- 
poses to appropriate generously to the free States— 
1s the South inactive or craven, although, accord- 
ing to his policy, fighting for nothing? Sir, the | 
gentleman’s taunts are exactly such as greeted our |! 
fathers in our Revolution, from the British Parlia- 
ment. They, too, were cowards, whom a single 
regiment could march over the continent, and 

uell into submission; and by British journals and 
Federalists, we were told that we “could not be 
kicked” into the last war. Yet we disappointed 
the contemptuous expectations of revilers then, 
and may not justify them now. In what have we 
shown ourselves degenerate? We may be rela- 
tively weaker in the Union, but who has ‘‘dwarf- 
ed’? us? Whose hand has withered our prosper-.|: 
ity ?. 

The expiration of the allotted hour arrested the 
speech. 


PAY OF THE ARMY. ; 


SPEECH OF MR. J. F. BELL, | 


OF KENTUCKY, 
Ix rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, | 
January 19, 1847. 


The House having under consideration the bill to || 
increase the Pay of the Army, and to grant |; 
Bounty Land in certain cases— 
Mr. BELL being entitled to the floor, wenn by 

saying, that the bill under consideration™was im- 

ortant from the fact, that it proposed to take a 
arge amount of public land, and also a consider- 
able sum of money. It derived additional and still | 
greater importance from the fact, that this land and | 
money were to be distributed in bounties and pay 
to the volunteers and soldiers, who had been, were 

now, and would be, engaged in fighting the battles į 

of the country, in Mexico. And of this bestowal 

of bounty land and increased pay, Mr. BELL re- 
marked, [am decidedly in favor. It is a burning 
shame, that you have not paid the soldiers who 
have volunteered, more than the sum now allowed 
by Jaw. And it will be a still greater shame, if |! 
the bill under consideration, or one having the 
same general object, do not pass. 

The bill proposes to pay the volunteers ten dol- 


; ure to serve longer had been produced by sickness 
; or wounds, incurred earlier in the service; and he 


| justice, and graduate the amount of land, precisely 


| has attempted, and will to some extent accomplish, | 
| this object. 
i in the service ten dollars a month, and to such as 
| may have volunteered for less than five years, or 


i or less, it appropriates eighty acres of land; to 


| such as have volunteered or may volunteer for five 


| hundred and twenty acres. No lands ‘to be given 
| to any, but such as might receive or be entitled to, 


; sisters, of such as had been killed in battle or died 


| have received if honorably discharged. 


i the Revolution, have, in many instances, proved | 


; the heartless speculator snatch from the aged and 
| infirm soldier, one-half of that stinted and too small 
: bounty, which the law gives to comfort and make 


: subject of heartless speculation. Yet no man would | 


| may, for too small an equivalent, transfer their 


lars'a month, and to give to such of them as may 
have inlisted for twelve and served three months, 
one hundred and sixty acres of land; and to such 
as hereafter might:serve more than a year, it pro- 
posed to give the same amount of land.. The pro- 
visions, of the bill would, therefore, exclude from 
the bounty land such of the volunteers as might 
have served less than three months, though fail- 


who served a year, or even longer, would only 
receive the same amount of land, as he who was 
in the service for three months. There was evi- 
dent injustice and inequality in this. 

It is impossible, Mr. Chairman, to deal out exact 


to the length and character of the service; we can, 
however, approximate it. The amendment.which 
I have offered for the adoption of the Committee, 


It proposes to give to all volunteers 


during the war, and may have served six months 


such as serve twelve, or less than twelve and more | 
than six, one hundred and sixty acres of land; to 


years, and serve less than two years, two hundred | 
and forty acres; and those over two years, three 


an honorable discharge; but giving tothe widow 
or children, or father and mother, or brothers and 


in the service, the same amount the soldier would 


The objections, which the able gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Viton] had urged so plausibly and 
forcibly against the provisions of the bill and the 
amendments, have with me but little weight. The | 
chief objection was, that, if the bounty were given, 
it would only subject the soldiers to the designs | 
and impositions of speculators. Tf this objection | 
were good, then it might, with equal propriety, be | 
urged against all forms of bounty, whether of land ! 
or money. Forit is impossible to provide, in any l 
conceivable form, any pension or bounty that will 
not be exposed to the same difficulty. It is in- 
herent to the very nature of the subject. The 
ingenuity of man can devise no system of legisla- 
tion, which can prevent the designing sharper from 
preying on.the credulous and ignorant. No legis- | 
lative safeguard can be so cautiously contrived, as 
to shield the honest and the simple, from the arti- 
fices of the fraudulent and cunning. Even your 
laws, which extend pensions to the soldiers of 


more profitable to the pension agent, than to the 
meritorious persons who were intended to be the 
recipients of the beneficence and bounty of the law. 
You, sir, have seen, we all have too often seen, 


pleasant the declining days of him, whose best and 
earliest years were spent in the service of the coun- 
try. You have thus seen men, hallowed in the 
estimation of the good and christian, by present 
poverty and past services to the republic, made the 


therefore argue that pensions should not have been 
given to the revolutionary soldiers. Neither ought 
it be urged that, because some of the volunteers 


claims to the land which may be given by this bill, 
that therefore none should be granted. It may be 
true, that some provisions may be inserted in this 
bill which will, to some extent, save the lands 
given to the soldier, from the arts of the specula- 
tor; but I disagree with the gentleman from Ohio, 


to seek other homes, on that. Jand you ‘may give 
them. Many. of them are engaged in mechanical 
| and professional pursuits; and who, when they re- 
turn to their respective homes, wish to reéngage in 
their respective avocations; and toall such, if you 
forbid the sale of these lands, the bounty thus given 
will be comparatively valueless. In fact, its. chief 
value to many of them will consist in their ability, 
at some time, to sell it; that they may thus havea 
small sum on which to begin life. And’ itis with 
the view, Mr. Chairman, of giving this land and 
land scrip a higher value, I feel constrained to‘op- 
| pose that other suggestion made by ‘the gentleman 
from Ohio, [Mr. Vinron,] of requiring all the loca- 
tions to be made in some specified district. This 
was the great evil of the past, legislation. of the 
country in relation to land bounties: given to sol- 
diers, and had contributed more than any other 
arrangement, to render the bounty worthléss, and 
expose the soldier to the designs of the speculator, 

It is far better to make the warrants, what are 

called land floats, to be located on any public land 

| subject to entry and sale at the dateof the warrant. 

The only restriction, which should be imposed, is, 

that the scrip shall not be subject to attachment in 

chancery, or the land liable to levy and sale under 
execution. 

Without arguing at any great length in favor of 
any particular mode of bestowing these bounties 
over others, I am in favor of that mode which the 
collected wisdom of the House may devise, as 
that best calculated most effectually to accomplish 
the object. E g 

Tt is desirable to extend the provisions of this 
bill to other classes of soldiers than those engaged 
in the present war. The too-long neglected soldiers 
of Wayne’s campaigns should be remembered and 
rewarded. Let us deal with no niggard hand and 
stinted charity with those gallant men who have 
heretofore, in times of peril and privation, fought 
the battles of the country, or who now, from the 
blunders of the President, or the atrocities of Mex- 
ico, have been called to fight in far distant fields. ` 
The Government has now surveyed and ready for 
sale one hundred and forty-seven millions of acres; 
it has ready for survey more than three hundred 
millions of acres; it has a still larger amount unsur- 
veyed—an amount so large that we cannot properly 
estimate it. This constitutes a vast magazine, from 
which the Government can reward liberally its sol- 
diers, and with no fear of exhaustion or self injury. 
The eight millions which this bill would take from 
the public domain would not in a few years be felt 
or missed. Ten years hence, it would not be known 
that the deduction had been made. And inthe mean- 
time, agreat good will be done by withdrawing from 
political contests the public lands, whose disposi- 
tion has, for a long time, been such a disturbing 
element. f 

The bill, besides the land bounty it provides, 
also, as amended, proposes to increase the pay of 
the volunteers from seven to ten dollars per month. 
A gentleman from New York [Mr. Rarnsun] asks 
how is the money to be raised? "That question 
had better have been asked before this war was 
entered into. Then it would have been wisdom 
to have considered it. But,'sir, the answer is 
easy. Bring back the Government to an economi- 
cal basis; put it where it stood before this Admin- 
istration came into power; reduce overgrown sal- 
aries of civil officers; let the annual expenditure 
in the civil departments be twenty-four instead of 


|| thirty-one millions of dollars; bring back the tariff 


of 1842, or one like it; repeal the miserable sub- 
treasury; and restore confidence to the county, by 
assuring it that some wisdom is left in the public 
councils. 

We have exhibited an extraordinary spectacle 
to the world under this Administration—a spectacle 
of striking inconsistencies; a war commenced to 
obtain a peace; in the very midst of that war, when 


(Mr. Cummuys,] that by making the land war- 
rant or the land itSelf inalienable, you can accom- | 
plish the desired result. On the contrary, whilst | 
this proposed provision will not do the proposed | 
good, it will produge much greater evils. In the 
first place, the men will give you little thanks for 
land or land serip, which you will not allow them 
to sell. Many of the volunteers are young men, 


just commencing life, without families, who do not |; 


the necessity for revenue was greatest, the tariff- 
our only means of raising revenue—repealed; at 
the very time when it was necessary to have the 
credit of the Goverment highést, and the money 
' market easiest, the gentleman from New York, and 


| his party on this floor, pass the sub-treasury, sink 
‘| the national credit, and madly throw the moneyed 


i affairs of the country into the wildest derange- 
ment—rendering it thus, by the inconsistency of 


“want to settle on the land; others of them have fam- |! party mismanagement, very difficult to obtain any, 


ilies, and are not desirous of quitting their present, i and impossible to secure advantageous loans: And 
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atthe very time when you announce to the world 
that your'scheme of an exclusive specie currency į 
ig) accomplished, you signalize the falsehood -of i 
the-statement and the fallacy-of the scheme, by -; 
flooding the country with millions of treasury 
notes. But, sir, the resources of the Government, | 
if, only properly husbanded, are amply sufficient | 
to méet its wants, and: to pay. your volunteers the 
trifling addition which the bill: proposes: to. give 
them.: Dam, sir, in favor of paying the soldiers, 
whom you send to a distant and dangerous field of 
warfare; to meet the enemy and encounter the dis- 
eases of an. unhealthy climate, at least as much 
as. you. pay the laborer who stays at home and 
works'in the field—and no man pretends that his 
pay is too large. 
It is right that this bill should pass, as a com- 
pliment and substantial benefit to the army, for 
they well deserve it, A better and braver army, 
headed by a more gallant chief, never did battle 
‘for a country’s rights. Such services as that army 
had rendered, would: have been, in other countries, 
better rewarded: Such victories as General Tay- 
lor had won on the Rio Grande and at Monterey, 
would, in even monarchal governments, have en- 
sured him rich remunerations—remunerations of a 
far different kind from those which we have pro- | 
vided. For such services as he and his army had | 
rendered the republic, there is not a country in the | 


civilized ‘world, that all its people, from prince to | 


peasant, would not have rendered them universal 
honor and applause. England would have eleva- 
ted to the peerage the victorious hero of Palo Alto 
and Resaca de la Palma. 
made him a Field Marshal of the Empire, and 
proudly would he compare with Junot, Murat, 


Napoleon would have | 


presented himself before the king, and. asked the 
‘privilege of speech. "The monarch, with charac- | 
teristic hauteur, pretending to have. forgotten the. 
conqueror of Mexico, bent his brow in sternness, 
and angrily asked, “ Man, who art thou; I know 
thee not?’ Cortez responded, ‘<I am, sire, he 
who has added to thy dominions more provinces 
than previously you had towns.” The silence of 
President Polk`is very much like to this. instance 
of royal insolence. The President has forgotten 
the man, who has added to the country that terri- 
tory, larger than the original thirteen States, whose 


hearty congratulation. 
Mr. Chairman, I do not know that the criticisms | 
of the gentleman from. Illinois, or the want of per- 
ception on the part of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi, will do old Rough and Ready the slightest 
! injury. 
| The gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. Txome- 
| son] had. said we had not been able to see in Gen- 
eral Taylor any quality which fitted him for the 
general command ofan army, but yet he had seen 
such qualities in General Butler. Will the gentle- 
man say what Taylor has done, what left undone; 
what order he had left unexecuted, what order 
badly executed? How, sir, has he come short of 
his duty? Has he not done everything which 
mortal man could have done with his means? 
Mr. THOMPSON here rose and said that he 


i 
j 


|| Taylor and Butler. 
tried, General Taylor had not shown himself fit 
for the post of general in command. 

Mr. BELL then said: Do I understand the gen- 


i 
4 
j 
{ 


Lannes, Ney, and that host of brilliant chiefs 


whom the wisdom of. Europe’s greatest captain | 


lifted from obscurity to the companionship of an 
Emperor, and to an equality with Kings. Had he 
belonged, even to any of the despotisms of the 
older continent, he would have glittered with orna- 
“ments, the gifts of royal munificence, the expres- 
sions of national gratitude. Sir, how have devo- 


tion and bravery, never surpassed in military an- 


nals—how have such glorious services and brilliant 
success been rewarded by the President of the 
United States? By a cold and forgetful silence, 
How have the Democratic party in Congress ex- 
hibited its gratitude? By the petty cavils and 
small criticisms of the gentleman from Illinois, 
{Mr. FickLix,] and the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi, (Mr. Tuompson,] who, without daring to 


have, by insinuation, assailed the reputation of the 
brave old hero, and have thus endeavored to injure 
his good name before the people. The President 
had gone still farther, and recommended the crea- 
tion of a lieutenant-generalship, that he might ap- 
point. one of his political friends and favorites to | 
supersede General Taylor. And you, Mr. Chair- 
man, (the chairman shook his head,)—Mr. Bet 
remarked, no, sir, L beg your pardon, not you, but 
many of your friends on this floor, are exceedingly 
anxious to establish the new office, and turn out | 
General Taylor from the command of our army in 
Mexico, by putting an untied civilian over his 


head. I fear, sir, the main reason for this unkind |) 


conduct is, he is supposed to be a Ware. In fact, ! 
the gentleman from Illinois says that the reason | 
why the war lingers so long is, that there is a | 
Whig General in command; and the gentleman | 
from Mississippi thinks the President ought to j 
have the privilege of appointing the commander he | 
prefers. Is it, then, true the President does not | 
prefer General Taylor? Then this silence of the | 
President is ominous of attack, and the opinions of ; 
the gentlemen from Illinois and Mississippi echo 
the President’s wishes, and are the small begin- 
nings of that bitter assault which is to be made on | 
him, | 

This course of the President is not new. Te | 


f 


if 


Ueman to say that he is willing to put an officer, 
whom he says is untried, over one who has been 
‘| fully tried? Let the country hear. 

| Mr. THOMPSON said that he was not quite 
i! sure that Mr. Beri did not wish to misrepresent 
| him; and that he had not indicated by his remarks 
\ 
H 


i 


command. He held that the President ought to 
have the appointment of a supreme officer to take 
| command of the invading army. 

Mr. BELL remarked: I am very far from wish- 
ing to misrepresent the gentleman. I have the 
| notes of the gentleman’s speech, and he, as I un- 
i derstood, very clearly indicated the wish to have 
‘| Taylor superseded by General Butler. As the 
| gentleman says he did not, I very cheerfully with- 
draw the charge. But I should like to know if 


i| supersede both Generals Butler and Taylor, by 


H der—licutenant general—some untried civilian, 
| who never fought a battle. Sir, such is the course 


| President wish to pursue. 
| equalled only by its folly. 


Tnomrson| has very highly complimented General 
Butler. Though I differ in politics with this dis- 
tinguished general, I shall not follow the example 
| of therefore detracting from his merits; on the eon- 
trary, with the utmost cheerfulness, I bear my 
humble and grateful tribute to his chivalry and 
gallantry, and accord to him the fullest measure of 
well-earned praise. I would not if I could, in the 
‘slightest particular, lessen the honorable estimate 
i placed on his conduct by the country, and trust 
i that he and General Taylor may be associated to- 
| gether, and each receive, as he may deserve, the 
common gratitude of the American people. 
is not the time or place to attack a general in com- 


‘| mand of our troops in a distant and dangerous ser- 


i vice. Itis unfair, by insinuations meaning more 
i than dare be charged or can be proved, to impair 
i the confidence of troops in their general in com- 
;mand. If General Taylor has been guilty of any 
wrong—if he be incompetent, prefer the charge 
| boldly; arraign him before the court martial, and, 


follows only in the footsteps of an illustrious pre- 
decessor, the monarch of another land: when the 
great Spanish leader, returned from the self-s 


i 
ame | 


L DEE | 

fields of victory and conquest, he was received in the i In what hard-fought fields of dangerous fight have 

pon eee He was passed in forgetful silence | these gentlemen won so many and such brilliant 
y the Spanish king. You remember, sir, when || laurels, and acquired so much experience, that they | 


Cortez returned to Spain after 
Mexico, he asked an audience of the King, and | 
was long and obstinately refused. At length, in- | 
dignant at this unlooked-for and unjust refusal, he | 


the conquest of | 


‘if guilty, try and condemn him* Do not blast his 
i reputation by guarded hints and sly insinuations, 
made for party purposes. 


i 


| should 


uae speak so slightingly of the Hero of the Rio 
! Grande 


? They might, however, and we and the 
; world have never heard it. Upon the faith of such 
i unknown laurels, the gentlemen might feel them- 


i 


possession the President makes. the subject of |! 


: did not wish to make any comparison of Generals į 
General Butler had not been | 


that General Butler ought to be placed in supreme | 


? ; to |! the gentleman and his party do not desire to | 
make any charge of incompetency or cowardice, | r 


i| appointing over their heads, as supreme comman- | 


| which the Democratic party on this floor and the į 
Its injustice would be | 


The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Jacos | 


This | 


li 


| selves fully competent for the ungrateful office they 


had assumed. Napoleon has done good, service for 
military science, by leaving for all military men his. 
criticisms on the battles of the great Conde and the 
Prince Turenne; and the gentlemen doubtless, in, 


ing to after ages their criticisms on the campaigns 
of Mexico. How high an estimate will, in after 


| ered in this debate, I leave for posterity to settle, 
| The reputation of General Taylor will doubtless 
outlive the invidious forgetfulness of the President, 
and the invidious assaults of the gentlemen. Ido 
not know that they will ruffle a feather in the war- 
rior’s plume, or detract a feather’s weight from his 
high regard. Though he find no reward in the 
praises of the President or the President’s friends 
on this floor, he will find the sincere gratitude and 
admiration of his countrymen, of all parties, richer 
to him than all the gifts of royal favor, or the hol- 
low and heartless praises of men in power. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Rarusun] 
says that it is useless to give the soldiers more than 
they now get; that they fight for love of country, 
not for pay. I accord to the volunteers all the 
praise which the gentleman has bestowed. If ne- 


| cessity existed for it, they would fight the battles 


of the country without a dollar’s pay. In two past 
wars they gallantly fought, amidst many priya- 
tions, for very small pay; and if the country again 
wanted their services, and was unable to. pay, again 
with their accustomed p i 
|| would they gather to the fight. If this were a war 
i| of invasion on our soil, waged by an imperious ty- 
| rant to overthrow that freedom, won by the gal- 
lantry and blood of our ancestors—were it a war 
j against a haughty invader, who came to extin- 
guish the fires on. our hearths, and desecrate the soil 
hallowed by holding the graves of our fathers, and 
being the birthplace of our children, they would, 
without one cent’s reward, fight to desperation and 
to death. No tax could be too great for their gal- 
lantry—no sacrifice too costly for their devotion. 
But when they are called upon to quit their fields, 
and workshops, and their own. firesides, and the 
scenes of their own country, to march to a far-dis~ 
tant land, many of them to fill unknown graves, 
without ever meeting an enemy, to encounter the 
| invisible “ pestilence which walketh in darkness,” 
| and the “ destruction which wasteth at noon-day,’” 
or die by the hands of the enemy, it is no. more 
than right that your Government should pay them 
liberally and. punctually. Sir, I know that our 
brave volunteers stopped.on no cold and prudential 
calculations as to how much they would be paid, 
i| or whether paid atall, or what dangers they would 
ij encounter; they learned that your little army and 
its gallant chief were in danger, that you wanted 
their services, and at once they were ïn the field. 
We ought not now, when the Government has 
such ample resources, to stop and inquire for how 
little they will fight. We should not be subject to, 
the foul reproach. of stinting them in allowance, or 
neglecting its payment. Many of these men who 
went into service stout in nerve and strong in limb, 
come back wasted by disease, weakened in strength, 
and diseased for life. The largest sum which is 
proposed by this bill—ten dollars per month—is 
poor payment for the risks these soldiers run. 
We are told by historians that the land called 
by the Spaniards the “ burning land,” which has 
i| been, and will be, the scene of these Mexican cam- 
| paigns, is very beautiful to the eye, clad with 


i 
if 
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j 
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|; flowers of the most brilliant hues, and covered 
i! With the richest and most luxuriant vegetation; but 
| that, In@trange contrast with this visible beauty, 
| ave Invisible dangers, which, to the mind, rob it of 
|) its loveliness; that the air, though laden with per~ 
| fume, yet bears on its wing, and scatters in its 
|| course, the black vomit and malignant diseases, 
li More terrific to the brave, more fatal to the strong, 
f than the tangible and visible substances of ten 
| thousand Mexicans. When you send men to meet, 
„and many of them to fall into unmarked graves, 
|; before these terrible and unseen enemies, will you 
|, refuse the soldier the additional compensation pro~ 
{| posed by this bill? Sir, it bears none, nor will any 
that you can give bear any, proportion to the 
1 character of service these gallant men are called 
jį Upon to perform. After having given all, and much 
more than is proposed, there will be scope and 
verge enough for men to show their patriotism by 


it 
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ages, be placed on their learned disquisitions, deliv- 


their own estimation, have done as much, by leav- 


* 


patriotism and alacrity, - 
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volunteering. But I am told, sir, that we ought not 
to speak of these. dangers; that it is“ giving aid 
and comfort to the enemy;”. that it will weaken 
the arm, and paralyze the patriotism of the soldier’s 
heart. Were ‘the dangers thicker than thought 
could make them, and ten times. more terrible,” 
yet if the honor and interest of the country require, 
the gallant. men of the country will be ready to 
meet them, The cowardly would hide the dangers 
the brave man wishes to know, that he may. face 
and overcome them! But do. gentlemen desire to 
conceal these dangers, from. the country? Would 
they, who sit here in-ease and quiet, and will never 
see the battle ground, and who echo the Presi- 
dent’s charge of treason against those who want 
honestly to let the country know the perils inci- 
dent to these campaigns—would they wish to hide 
these things, or deny them? It would be a base 
fraud to these brave men whom you propose to: 
inlist, and would, if successful, be a fraud stained 
with blood. 

But I proceed. Any American army engaged in 
fighting the battles of the country ought to be well 
paid. When you cause men to quit the pleasures 
and pursuits of home, for the perils and disquiets 
of the camp; when you send them far from home 
on dangerous employment, it is but right you 
should pay them well, and but just, that, out of 
your countless millions of acres, you should give 
them the proposed bounty. _ 

Again, sir, taking as true and just all the causes 

- upon which this war is justified by the President, I 

for one hold, that these very causes multiply rea- 
sons why your soldiers should haye increased pay. 
Mr. Chairman, I do not. propose giving my views 
ag to the causes of this war; this is not the time or 
the occasion to inquire into. these causes; not that I 
think it wrong to discuss and explain them; on the 
contrary, it is very proper it should be done, and 
I spurn the trammels the President and his friends 
on this floor would impose on the inquiry. The 
effort to chain the freedom of debate, and to stifle 
this inquiry by charges of treason and faction, only 
prove the weakness and imbecility of those who 
make such charges. Your President, sir, and his | 
friends on this floor, cannot, by. such silly clamor, 
stifle or prevent investigation. The spirit of in- 
quiry is among the people.. They who bear the 
burdens of the Government, sir; they who fight 
the battles and pay the taxes, want to know why, 
after a protracted peace of thirty years, you are 
suddenly plunged into a war; why already thou- 
sands of their brave children have been killed in 
battle, and have fallen beneath the pestilence of 
unhealthy lands, and are buried far from home? 
Why, after an exemption for years from public 
debt, millions, upon millions above. the. public rev- 
enues are being expended, and that we have in 
existence and in prospect an immense debt, which 
even the present generation will never see paid? 
Why these. discordant sounds of disunion, grow- 
ing oyt of disputes as to whether territory, con- 
quered and to be conquered, is to be slave or free 
territory, are heard in these Halls? These ques- 
tions they wish answered. Politicians on this floor, 
to. serve their party ends, may attempt to hush the 
inquiry, but in vain. Sooner bridle the winds, or | 
bind the tempest with a chain. Sir, the people, 
your masters, who placed your President in power, 
demand an answer. The President says that we 
had two causes of complaint against Mexico; that 
we had an unsettled boundary between Texas and 
Mexico, and that our citizens had just claims 
against Mexico to the amount of five or six mil- 
lions of dollars; that, to. settle these subjects of 
dispute, he had sent Mr. Slidell as ministaggplenipo- 
tentiary to Mexico, but that the Mexican Govern- 


ment, feeling itself outraged by the annexation of | 


Texas, refused to receive Mr. Slidell as a full min- 
ister, offering to receive him as minister to settle the 
Texas difficulty first, and, after that, to adjust the 
question of money due our citizens. 


Mr. Slidell ; 


was instructed by Mr. Polk to have both questions 
settled together; and the Mexican Government was 
threatened that if both were not at once and to- 
gether settled, that war would be the consequence. 
The Mexican Government again refused the union 
of questions, and again declared its willingness to 
settle them, taking first the question growing out 
of the annexation of Texas. Whilst this negotia- 
tion was going on, the President, anticipating the 
rejection of his minister, ordered the army to 


i harsh and scrupulous exaction, that the President 


| archical England. 


march up to the Rio Grande, and opposite. the 
Mexican town of Matamoros; and upon. his re- 
jection, in fact before it, a conflict between. the 
American and Mexican army took place, and thë 
war begun. 

Now, sir, I have stated fairly, but in condensed 
form, the grounds taken. by the President.in rela- 
tion to this war. So it may. be clearly. seen. that, 
even according to the President’s:own showing, if 
our President would have consented. to settle the: 
question of boundary first—in other. words, to call 
Mr. Slidell a special Minister, rather. than Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary—we would not have had this. 
war; this effusion of blood and expenditure. of- 
money might have been saved. We are fighting, 
then, on a mere matter of etiquette. Now, sir, 
when you send men many thousand miles from 
home, on such perilous enterprises, to shed their 
blood to settle this question of ceremony, it is right 
that you Should pay them well. I do not believe 
that Mexico was right in refusing our Minister 
for the reason stated; on the contrary, she was 
wrong. Her weakness was her only apology for 
such a refusal. 

If she yielded, after the hostile demonstration 
made by our armies and fleets against her, she 
thought the world would charge her with cow- 
ardice. But, sir, the strong can well be magnan- 
imous. Our strength and courage acknowledged, | 
world-wide, might have produced forbearance to- 
wards our weak, though erring sister. She, like 
ourselves, was a republic; was ‘situated on the 
same continent; and the eyes of the nations of the 
earth were turned to see how these two republics, 
situated in such close proximity, and wearing the 
same livery of freedom, would live together— 
whether in peace and harmony, or in blood and 
strife. In this point of view, it was desirable that 
we should have had peace. It wears the aspect of | 


should not have been willing, to have changed the 
style of his Minister from general to special. It 
wears a darker aspect, when the change would 
have saved his country, the continent, the world, 
a war, To weak, and distracted, and republican 
Mexico, we might have yielded a point of diplo- | 
matic ceremony, especially when our President 
was preparing só large a sacrifice, according to his 
own statement, to the powerful, united, and mon- 
At the very time the President 
was warring with Mexico about whether Slidell 
was a Minister, special or general, he was. prepa- 
ring to yield-toEngland one-half of Oregon, to 
which he said our title was clear and unquestion- 
able, and giving up the navigation of the rivers 
which he said-he never would:surrender. This, to 


i 


oppressing the weak. 
But the President said he was fighting to recover 
the five or six millions of dollars which Mexico 


tial cause of war. Sir, you know wars are the 
owing debts. We have brought our suit, and put 
the process for the collection of the debt into the 
hands of the army; and you send twenty-five 
thousand men to waste their time—many of them 
their blood and lives—in collecting this amount. 
You ought to pay them for their services. You 
ought not to say it will cost too much. Already 
some thirty or forty millions are spent, and still 
the amount is not collected. It has not been spent | 
into the hands of speculators—men who furnish 
the army subsistence and transportation. If this 
bill should pass, two millions of dollars would be 
paid the army, being the same sum which the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
t 


|| intrigues. 


some extent, looks like cringing to the strong and || 


owed our citizens, and that it was a very substan- || 
iis calculated to secure peace—to shorten this war? 
great lawsuits which nations institute to recover | 


in paying your volunteers; it has found its way |! 


olution, by. which: he: had obtained power.” = The 
only power Santa Ana. ever held:was-by usurpa: 
tion, enforced by. the army... Paredes, Mr.-Polk 
says, “4 was the sworn-enemy-of the United States, 
with which -he had involved’ his :country in exist- 
ing war.” Did any:-man ever breathe deadlier and 
| fiercer hatred towards our country than Santa Ana? 
Was. he not the very man who. imprisoned our 
people and committed the wrongs on théir-persons 
and property, for which we are now fighting? Yet, 
thanks to. Mr. Polk, the Mexicans have now the 
united counsels of both Paredes and: Santa Ana, 
idols of their respective friends, heretofore opposed. 
in. politics, now united by the strong bond of com- 
| mon. and. ‘uncompromising hostility to the United 
States. The President: has denounced the imen 
who dare to think and call: this.war unjust’ and’ 
unnecessary, as. traitors to their-country, as ‘giving 
aid and comfort to the enemy. © What more sub= 
stantial aid and comfort could possibly be given to 
the enemy than by sending them, as the President 
has done, an experienced commander, an able 
diplomatist? 

Sir, it is time to put an end to the miserable 
farce which has been playing in reference to his 
return, Spend your money in promoting open 
and honorable warfare, not in clandestinely pur- 
chasing up perfidious and unreliable traitors. The 
people of the United States want peace, but an 
honorable peace; not one obtained by perfidy and 
This policy pursued: in permitting the 
return of Santa Ana, was not American policy— 
not that of abrave and warlike nation, It savored 
more of the Italian, the Spanish, the Asiatic—of 
| those people to whom the poison and the stiletto 
were the means of vengeance and redress. 

The people of the United States. would have- 
their President to be the representative of their 
virtues and their strength. They want no victory 
which they cannot bravely win. They rear- aà 
: haughty ensign on the field—a star-typed stand- 


}ard—a standard which never has been struck 
‘| down in equal and honorable battle. } 
i; no victories won in war which their brave soldiers 


They wish 


| cannot win beneath its ample folds. What-Ame- 
rican does not feel humiliated when he reads the 
‘ confession of the President as to the permission 
| given Santa Ana to return! Sir, could we have 
i been so soon driven to such desperate straits as to 
| send back the very man whom the'President, and 
| his friends. on this floor, denounced, a few years - 
| ago, so very bitterly, as tyrant, despot, and mo- 
narchical and military usurper—the very man who 
perpetrated the very atrocities in which the present 
war finds its main justification ? 

Butit was resorted to for the purpose, as. the 
President tells, of procuring peace. Peace may be 
| purchased at too dear a.price; and it is far tdo 
costly when it is had by national degradation—by 


i 


j| even dimming by suspicion the national honor. 


But is it likely that this piece of diplomatic craft 
| The very way to prolong and imbitter the contest, 
is to impress the enemy with the opinion that you 
| are perfidious. We hada striking instance of this 
i in the history of the Florida war. 

We had impressed upon the Seminole chief the 
| idea that our Government had some secret design 
; in all its offers of peace. And when the troops of 


i; the United States were gathering in closer and still 


: closer circles around the small number of stubborn 


| Indians, who resisted to the last, a proposition in 


writing was sent to the chief, that, upon proposed 
| terms, peace should be made, and the American 
' troops at once withdrawn. The proposition seem- 
: ed fair; the braves in council were generally in 
i favor of its acceptance. But Osceola, their chief, 


President intended to give to Santa Ana. Let this | 
money be paid to our brave volunteers and sol- | 
diers, rather than to Santa Ana, the wily and cun- | 
ning friend and ally, whom the President has sent ; 
back to Mexico. For what was Santa Ana re-; 
turned? Let the President speak for himself, and | 
give the answer. He says, “ that our object was | 
the restoration of peace.” Then why send the | 
best commander that Mexico ever had to head her |; 
armies and lead them to battle? He says, “ Pa- | 
redes was a.soldier by profession and a monarchist į 
in. principle.” 


| principle. 


| 


Santa Ana was far more expe- || the African piratesin their strongholds, “ Milli 
rienced. as a soldier, and no more republican in | for defence, not a cent for tribute. 
Paredes, Mr. Polk says, “had been |! 


recently, before. then, successful in a military rev- '' justified the war, was also a reason that your sol- 


i the bravest of the braves, indignantly replied, “the 
i white man speaks with the forked tongue.”’ ‘Then, 
i striking his dagger through the paper, said,‘ you 
: have Osceola’s answer.” The increased bitterness 
i of the subsequent contest, only proves how much 
| wiser it would have been; in all-things, to have 
| taught the enemy that, at least, we were honest. 

So it may be in the present war. The impres- 
| sion created that you are dishonest, may only pro- 
‘long and give increased bitterness to the contest. 


i No; Jet our motto rather be, as when we fought 


ons 


But the other reason upon which the President 
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diers. should be well paid. Weare told that-another 
object.of the war.was to define the boundary be- 
tween Texas. and. Mexico. = Well, sir, if yòw send 
mien to: mark that boundary with the sword, to 
draw: it.with blood, it is proper- you should: pay 
them. ` But if. it was to establish the Rio Grande. 
as, the boundary; why, after. the battles: on: the 
banks of that-river, ine May last—why, afterall 
the -country.on. this..side of the Rio Grande is in 
our possession —why- are our armies now marching 
into: the heart of Mexican: provinces, if it only be to 
define and establish-the boundary? 

Does any man believe, that, if our army, after 
the, battles of the 8th and 9th of May, had not 
been ‘marched into Mexico in search of the Mexi- 
can oops, who had so signally been beaten and: 
scattered, that the war would have commenced 
and ended in those engagements?. If military posts 
had been established along the Rio Grande, you 
would have fully established itas your boundary, 
without that enormous expense, in money and 
blood, which has resulted from invading Mexico. 
But:infatuation and folly, seem to have marked the 
counsels: which controlled us. i 

It appears, from the communication of the 

President, that. this war has changed its character, 
since its commencement. If it were in the outset 
a war for the recovery of money, and the estab- 
lishment of disputed boundary, it is now a war of 
conquest. The President has congratulated Con- 
gress and the country, on the vast extent of terri- 
tory we have conquered. He says we have ac- 
quired military possession of Mexican provinces— 


of Santa Fé, New Leon, Coahuila, Tamaulipas, | 


and the Californias, containinga considerable popu- 
lation, being territory larger in extent than that 
contained in the original thirteen States. Surely, 
sir, when you are adding so many uncounted mil- 
lions to your already innumerable acres, it is but 
just you should reward the soldiers who have won 
them by their valér and their blood. If these con- 

vests be the subject of such hearty congratula- 
tions and rejoicings, surely the instruments by 
which they were so gallantly achieved, should 
have the small pittance furnished by this bill. [A 
voice: “ Well, take their pay out of the land con- 
quered.”], A gentleman says—take their pay out 
ofthe land. Better pay out of that you have al- 
ready got. 

Ido not know, Mr. Chairman, that these vast 
accessions of territory are regarded by the House 
and the country as the appropriate subjects of 
congratulation. Whilst I rejoice, with unteigned 
joy, at the gallantry of our troops, and the splen- 
dor of their victories—victories which fully sus- 
tain our high repute in arms, and will be associa- 
ted in history with the most brilliant of the past 
—I cannot say, that the possession of these con- 
quered territories is free from misgiving and fore- 
boding. ‘They are already made the subject of 
angry dispute by reckless politicians; the bitter 


feelings of the North and the South are already |) 


aroused. The gentleman from New York, [Mr. 
Gorpon,] himself a Democrat, has said, that the 
North wish this war prosecuted as a war of con- 
quest, and that, as a firm and unalterable resolve, 
itis declared hy the North, that no part of the 
conquered land shall be admitted as slave terri- 
tory, and a bill has been presented which pro- 
poses toenact this, And already is the cry of the 
dissolution of the Union renewed. Nor can you, 
from the question of the future disposition of these 
conquered lands, separate the agitating ‘question 
of slavery, and the fearful prospect of the dissalu- 
tion of this Union. 

Mr. GORDON, of New York, rose and said, 
he had said nothing about the dissolution of the 
Union. He had not heard such a thing talked of, 
except by gentlemen from the South. ~ 

Mr. BELL resumed. The very manner of the 
gentleman’s remark, shows the callousness and per- 
feot. indifference with which some gentlemen can 
trifle with the Union. It is to some gentlemen as 
nothing. The Union was nothing, so the party 
triumphed. . The gentleman very coolly says that 
he had said nothing about di t 
No, though he and his colleague had raised the 
question of slavery, which was, of all others, the 
very one most dangerous to the perpetuity: of the 
Union. 

The President at the last session of Congress 
congratulated the country on another accession of 


ssolving the Union. | 


| from the annexation of 'T'exas, or they shamefully 


| prosecution of this war. 


| ness of Mexico and secret desire to plunderits land, į 


| surest and bitterest curse. Is there nothing of dan- 


| passes, bring to memory no warning associations, | 


| same country? When the Spaniard had completed | 


territory, acquired by the ‘annexation. of ‘Texas, 
which was then. proclaimed a ‘bloodless . achieve- 
ment. -The manner and time of ‘this annexation 
were calenlated to‘ create danger of war, and. the 
congratulation that it did not exist, has proved la- 
mentably ill-timed. We all now know—that which 
all free from party influence always fóresaw and. 
foretold—that this annexation of Texas: would, 
with the policy likely to be pursued, involve us in 
a war which would render the acquisition of that 
country both bloody and costly. But the sugges- 
tions of danger were'treated with ridicule, and those 
who made them, assailed with rancorous. abuse. 
The leaders of the Democratic party were so anx- | 
ious for political success, that they either: were 
unwilling to believe that any war would follow 


misrepresented the whole subject to the country. | 
Such was their anxiety to annex Texas, that they 
denied every danger connected with ity and by 
their mad and precipitate policy, then commenced, 
and since pursued, the country has been plunged 
into this unfortunate war. Sir, let us endeavor to 
regulate future additions of territory so as not to 
involve us in even greater evils than waste of blood 
and treasure. Let us show by our policy that we 
wish no war of conquest—no war for territory. 
If we are to fight, let it be to sustain the honor, to 
avenge the wrong, to secure the interest of the na- 
tion. Let no such sordid motive, as the plunder 
of a neighboring State, lend its influence to the 
Let us before the world | 
take high ground and deal magnanimously with a ; 
weak and oppressed neighbor, show that the weak- 


is not the real, though concealed cause, for the | 
prosecution of this war. ‘This is just towards our 
enemy, and is safe towards ourselves. J am free 


to say, that I would greatly prefer that we should j| 


preserve the integrity of Mexico. It is wisdom 
that we should strengthen, not weaken her. 

We may go on in military triumphs. We may 
despoil Mexico of her provinces, and one by one, 
as taken, may be subject of renewed congratula- 
tion; but the very possession may prove to us the | 


ger in wars of conquest? Does the terrible expe- 


_rience of other empires, enlarged by military pos- || 


session—another name for conquest and plunder— 
teach us no salutary lesson? Is history to us a 
sealed book, which we cannot open? Do the very* 
scenes over which our conquering army now 


no instances of retributions, dealt forth by an Al- i 
mighty hand, upon another people, who, three hun- | 
dred years ago, took military possession of that | 


his conquest of Mexico, had hurled to the dust and | 


broken forever the sceptre of Montezuma, the heart |; 


of the Spanish monarch on his throne did leap for | 
joy and swell with pride. When he thought of | 
the wide dominions added to his original empire 


haustible riches of its mines; the splendor and } 
magnificence of its cities, he looked upon Spain as 


the glory of the world, and the beauty of its ex- /! 


poa ae i 3 ji than was anticipated. 
of the beauty and fertility of its plains; the inex- || 


Mexicans that the Spaniards had a disease of the 
heart which nothing but gold could cure. But our 
country has no disease, which nothing but new ter- 
ritory can cure. Whilst they may be willing to 
have additions made to their present limits, they 
will think addition not only useless, but injurious, 
if it weaken one ligament which ties these States 
‘in their present fraternal and harmonious associa- 
tion. 

But, sir, again: I am in favor of the passage of 
this bill, not only for the purpose of compensating 
| those soldiers who have been engaged in the ser- 
vice, but as an inducement to those who may here- 
after engage. The additional pay will prove an 
additional stimulant to the war. It will call into 
the field for five years, or during the war, a better 
class of soldiers than you can otherwise obtain. 

We were told when this war commenced that. 
peace would be conquered in ninety days. Nine 
months have elapsed, and still no peace is had; 
and no man can foresee when war will terminate. 
In the other end of the Capitol it has been, by the 
Chairman of Foreign Affairs, announced, that 
there is no prospect of a speedy termination. The 
newspapers inform us, and official documents con- 
firm it, that the Mexicans exhibit a fiercer hatred, 
fa more indomitable courage, than before; that 
oaths have been taken by Mexican people and 
rulers, that no peace shall be made so long as one 
American soldier treads the Mexican soil. In 
this condition of things, the President of the Uni- 
ted States, who, by the Constitution, is charged 
with the responsibility of prosecuting this war, 
asks for more men and money. Let him have 
| hem; refusal will only indicate division of coun- 
sel, and prolong the war. You are in it now; 
retreat would be disgraceful. So long as the army 
is in the field, let it be fully sustained. So long as 
the present counsels hold in Washington, no peace 
can be secured till the Mexicans are conquered, 
Therefore, as we are to have war, let it be as vig- 
orously prosecuted and briefly terminated as pos- 
sible. Why have not the whole fifty thousand 
| volunteers, and fifteen thousand regulars, which 
Congress authorized the President to raise, been 
long before this under arms? Another hot Mexi- 
; can sun should not beam its baleful heat and its 
pestilential influence, on oùr brave army. Furnish 
it with means of transportation and subsistence, 
which has not thus far been done. Do not cripple 
it by failing to furnish the proper equipment and 
supply, which thus far has been done. Do this, 
or withdraw your army. Let decision and ener- 
gy, at least, mark your plans and purposes. Above 
all, keep the people no longer in the dark in rela- 
tion to this war. Let them know, what you have 
| been too long afraid to tell them, that it is likely 
to be a prolonged, bitter, and certainly a costly 
war. Let them know, you have either been de- 
ceived, or that you have been deceiving the nation. 
Tell them the enemy have presented a bolder front 
That we are in ae war 
which will rouse up and call forth the energies of 
the country, Talk about no petty tax on tea and 
coffee. Present a scheme of finance adequate to 


cellence. But He who humbles man’s pride, and i 
brings to naught his wisdom, and frustrates his | 
well-laid schemes, made the very wealth and terri- | 


tory won by conquest, the very curse which, with |} 
more than mountain’s weight, for centuries has || 


crushed her down. 

The greatest captain of the age, at the very hour | 
when his conquest of a continent seemed complete, | 
congratulated himself that the foundations of his | 
power were so deeply laid, that nothing could 
shake them. God himself, as if in scorn, as he | 


the wants of the country. Be not afraid to meet 
the responsibilities of your acts. Do not tremble 
before consequences which you have produced. 
Give the President all the men he wants, and at- 
tach these men to the service by good and certain 
pay. My hour is expiring—I therefore cease. 


| THE MEXICAN WAR. 
SPEE@H OF MR. E. D. CULVER, 


commisioned -the stars in their courses to fight | 
against Sisera, commissioned the stormy wind and 
the chilling blast, to fight against the Corsican, and | 
the hour of his proudest exaltation but preceded | 
the moment of his fall and lowest debasement. | 
By the irresistible decree of almighty and retribu- 
tive justice, the monarch of a continent was torn 
from his throne, and driven, like a leaf before the 


wind, forever from his kingdom. Does fear fling 


no dark shadow across that pathway, along which 
our rulers would hurry us? Sir, this vast addition 
of territory may only prove to us an element of dis- 
cord, a cause of weakness. I do not believe that 
our people have that lust of conquest which seems 


OF NEW YORK, 
Ix rae Hovse or Representatives, 
January 20, 1847. 


The House, in Committee of the Whole, having 


arder consideration the Naval Appropriation 
rh aoe 


Mr. CULVER said: 
Two rules, Mr. Chairman, are said to obtain for 


| the regulation of our conduct toward our fellow- 


men: one is denominated the ‘‘Golden rule,” teach- 
ing us to do to others as we would have them to 
do to us; the other is called the “ Silver rule,” 


to affect politicians on this floor. Cortez told the | 


practically teaching us to do to others as they do to 
us. : 


1847. 
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In the few remarks I- propose to-submit on the 
President’s war, to aid which this bill is to be pass- 
ed, and in reply to the arguments of his defenders 
on this floor, I have concluded to adopt the Silver 
rule. I have long since become convinced, that in 
warring with savages, their weapons—the hatchet, 
the tomahawk, and the scalping-knife—were most 
effective. Eleavy-artillery and well-planted batte- 
ries cannot always be used to advantage in dislodg- 
ing.an enemy which dodges behind trees, or shoots 
from thickets. The course of. the gentlemen over 
the way, in defending their President on this Mex- 
ICAN WAR, is one peculiar to men struggling in’a 
bad cause. Scarcely can any two of them be found 
resting their defence on the same ground; and most 
fortunate has any one of them been, if he could 
complete his own speech without having one part 
of it clash with the other. ` Like the man running 
the mill-pond, he leaves no bridge behind hiin on 
which another may venture, but instead of it, an 
hundred logs, floating and tipping, happy that he 
has saved himself in his race. Thieves been nota 
little gmused at one argument resorted to by the 
friends of Mr. Polk. It is the summum argumen- 
twn, the surrebutter, the dead shot, that kills when 
all others fail; and that is, the charge of “* OLb 
Feperauists,’’ ‘ Opposers of the war of 1812,” 
“ Enemies of the country,” Anti-war,” “Peace- 
party men. "These changes have been rung with 
great flippancy by the Executive and his trained 
yelpers, from the highest to the lowest. With 
these stale epithets, they have sought to brand all 
those who question the ‘necessity, or challenge the 
justice of this war. 

Now, sir, as Iam one of the ‘immortal fourteen,” 
who washed my hands in the outset, ofall participa- 
tion in this war—one of that small, but consistent few, 
who fear not to be catechised here or elsewhere for 
their course—one, too, of that number, which have 
suddenly obtained a comparative popularity for 
their admitted consistency, I shall take the liberty 
to examine somewhat in detail these charges and 
epithets. I am disposed to hold up the mirror of 
“Old Federalism”? to some of the gentlemen over 
the way, that they may see their own, and the 
faces of their fathers and grandfathers. But be- 
fore doing that, let me devote a moment to analy- 
zing the charge, that opposition to this war is iden- 
tical with opposition to the last war. Whence the 
origin of such a sentiment? Were the two wars 
identical in their nature, causes, and objects? Nay, 
is there one trait of resemblance between them ? 
The war of 1812 was meritorious in itself. There 
existed deep-seated, long-standing causes of com- 
plaint. An ancient, haughty, and powerful foe 
impressed our seamen, restricted our rights on the 
ocean, and inflicted wrongs without number upon 
our country. To redress. those wrongs, to vindi- 
eate those rights, to chastise that enemy, we waged 
the war. That war became popular. Opposition 
to it, in the end, was un-popular. Hence, dema- 
gogwes have taken advantage of its popularity; and 
for the last twenty-five years, in all the marks and 
issues that have distinguished parties, these dema- | 
gogues have sought to identify themselves with the 
friends, and their opponents with the enemies, of 
that war. Their argument amounts to this: the war 


of 1812 was a just war, therefore, all wars are just; | 
that war was popular, therefore every war will be `| 


popular; opposition to ‚that war turned out to be 
un-popular, therefore opposition to this war will be 
unpopular. This, sir, is strange logic; strange 
conclusions from such premises. There is scarce- 
ly an element of similarity in the two wars. This 


was aggression in its origin, has con t for its 
object, and territorial aggrandizemeniiis end. 
The error of the gentleman lies in taking 
into account the different circumstances attending 
the two cases. You might as well aver that calo- 
mel cured one man, therefore it will cure every 


man,no matter what the type, the malignity, or the | 


stage of the disease. But the gentlemen’s argument 
proves too much. From their premises can draw 
very different, but much more truthful conclusions. 


The Florida war was unpopular, therefore this war | 


will be unpopular; the instigators and abettors of 
that war were frowned down by the. people, there- 
fore the instigators of this war will be put down. 
Is not the argument, Mr. Chairman, as conclusive 
in the latter as in the former case?” Yes, sir, and 
far more so; for between the Florida and the Mex- 
ican war there are striking points of affinity. The 
a 


one was waged for the extermination of a poor 
remnant of Seminole Indians, who refused to sur- 
render their homes, and put themselves into the 
power of their enemy; the other is waged against a 
poor, distracted, and faction-torn republic, because 
she refused to allow us to seize and despoil her of 
a third of her realm. And while-on this topic of 
war-popularity, let me ask the friends of the Ex- 
ecutive what laurels did you ever know won by 
the heroes of this Florida war? Who chants the 
praises of the bloodhounds’ associates, that tray- 
ersed those swamps, and captured a few squaws ? 
What friends urge their claims for political promo- 
tion, because of their valorous deeds in that war? 
None, sir. Their names and their deeds sleep in 
unruffled repose.. And I warn gentlemen over the 
way, as with the voice of a prophet, that a like 
infamous notoriety will hang around those who 
have plunged us into this unnecessary and wanton- 
ly waged war. i 
But, sir, let me add a word further in relation 
to the war of 1812. Popular as that war proved 
to be, and just as it was in itself, yet it drew not 
a tithe part of its popularity from its own intrinsic 
merits. Nine-tenths of its popularity was by the 
relation this war bore to the war of the Revolution. 
It was a relative popularity. In the war of 1812, 
had France, instead of Great Britain, for the same 
cause, on the same provocation, been our pitted 
antagonist, not one-half the zeal and enthusiasm 
could have been aroused among the people; not 
one-tenth of the glory and popularity would have 
gathered about the war and its supporters. No, 
sir, it was the enemy we were fighting, that gave 
point and relish to the combat. 
ling an old grudge, paying off an old debt, chas- 
| tising an old enemy, and the reckoning was sweet. 
This, sir, was what made the war of 1812 popular, 
and was the causc of the ultimate discomfiture of the 
party, which exhibited an organized opposition. 
But let me go one step further. Let me ask 
| you, Mr. Chairman, what was there in the war of 
the Revolution so marked, so peculiar, so distin- 
guishing, that rendered it popular with all classes? 


which it could transfer its popularity over to a war 
| thirty years after? 


short of in this—we had rieur and susrice and 
Gop on our side. We could lay our hand upon 
[our heart, and look up to Heaven asking the aid 
of the God of battles. It was the deep-seated, the 
well impressed conviction of the JUSTICE OF OUR 
cause, that made the conflict popular, rousing the 
entire masses, diffusing patriotism through all the 
avenues of society, waking the pulpit, unlocking 
the press, inspiring the social and the fireside cir- 
cles. 
patriotic father to gather his family around him, 
kiss his children, and go forth to the field; it was 
this that inspired‘the patriotic mother to urge for- 
ward her sons, and send them away to the battle 
scene; it was this that nerved the soul of the de- 
voted wife, though it were like severing the heart- 
strings, to rise up before it was day, get ready the 
provisions, buckle the knapsack upon her hus- 


j 


| a quivering lip, commit him to the care of Him 
who presided over the destinies of the battle. Sir, 
i such a cause was Worthy of such patriotism, and 
; such patriotism demanded just sucha cause. But, 

oh, what a sickening change! What a dishcart- 
ening contrast, when we drop from that noble, 


s 
; quarrel into which the Executive has plunged us 
i with Mexico! Go the length and breadth of the 
‘land, and with the exception of a few collared par- 


i 
1 
j 
ti 
i 
i 
i 


| 


seekers, you find one deep-fixed and avowed scorn 
for the war, its objects, and its instigators. The 
great mass of the tax-paying and justice-abiding 
people, hold it in contempt. And yet gentlemen 
whistle up their courage, and try to liken it to the 
war of 1812, and the war of the Revolution, thun- 
dering anathemas on all that question its justice 
i} and arraign its author. . : 

‘| But, Mr. Chairman, I rose mainly to have a little 
' friendly discourse with some of these modern Dem- 
i| ocrats about ‘‘Old Federalism.” This is the ghost 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| I propose to examine with what grace this charge 
| comes from that side of the House. 


2 


‘We were cancel- | 


Ah, sir! we had in that war what we fall far | 


| band’s shoulder, follow him to the door, and, with | 


tisans, and a slight sprinkling of whiskered office- į 


|| they shake at us, when all others fail to frighten. | 


What element, what ingredient was there in it, by į; 


|| elevated, holy conflict, down to the disreputable |! a i 
i York, [Mr. Gorpon,] has joined in this cry, char- 
i ging, that as in 1812, so there is now a party fight- 
| ing against the country. 


cote 4 Hi 
It was this conviction that stimulated the | 


You will recollect, sir, as will all who hear me, 
with what nimbleness of tongue several gentlemen 
on that side, when all other arguments failed them, 
when they felt the issues were against.them, that 
their President. stood fortha convicted usurper 
have sought as a Jast-resort to charge us. with: the 
sin of “ Qld Federalism,” the * anti-War Party.” 
Among others, sir, ringing these: changes, stood 
forth the gentleman from Alabama, (Mr. Paywe,] 
with his usual quantum of Democratic thunder and 
tempest, branding us as “old: Federalists;”:.slap- 
ping Massachusetts in the face for her imputed 
heresies: so also the gentleman from Tennessee, 
[Mr. Srawron,] the semi-official organ of the Ex- 
ecutive, followed in nearly the same wake. : The 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Kenwepy] reiterated 
the charges with great boldness, pronouncing us 
the ‘old Federal party elongated.” And then, sir, 
to show himself more courageous than all who 
preceded him, the gentleman from the northwest 
district of Ohio [Mr. Sawyer} comes down upon 
us with his sledge-hammer, talking about ‘‘Tories,”? 
“same old Federal party,” ‘same old coons,’? 
&e., &c. Sir, I shall pay my respects to that gen- 
tleman, and canvass his Democracy and his votes 
before I am done. Then, again, Mr. Chairman, 
the learned gentleman from the Chilicothe district, 
(Mr. Tuurmay,] you will recollect, at the last ses- 


| sion attempted the entire demolition of the Whig 


party by his ‘old Federal” epithets. He fancied 
e had annihilated his three colleagues [Guppines, 
Deano, and Tiipen] for their anti-Mexican-war 
avowals; not by overturning their positions, gain- 
saying their facts, or answering their arguments, ~ 
but by large quotations from old “Federal papera’? 
and Federal pulpits. It was thought certainly that 
such a speech, and sueh arguments, would avail; 
that it would redeem Ohio, save New York, and 
blow up the Whig party. It was the “ big Bun- 
combe speech,” calculated for circulation, was sent 
largely into Ohio; liberally, subscribed for by my 
Democratic colleagues, and sent into the river coun- 


| 


ties, New York. But strange to*tell, sir, Ohio 
heeded not the “* Democratic’? moanings; she sends 
eleven, Whigs and a half, in place of eight, to the 
next Congress, and even the Chilicothe district is 
to be represented by a “Federal Whig,” and the 
river counties, New York, (God be praised!) will 
present in the Thirtieth Congress an almost un- 
broken Whig phalanx. So we would. say to the 
Chilicothe gentleman, ‘‘a few more such, if you 
please”? $ : 
But, Mr. Chairman, one incident connected with 
these extracts was both amusing and instructive. 
They are nearly every one of them from the “ old 
Federal papers” of two States, Pennsylvania and 
Massachusetts; from which we were left to infer, 
that the gentleman from the Chilicothe district. had 
been cloistered with two ‘‘old Federalists,’? now 
or lately in Mr. Polk’s Cabinet—Mr. Buchanan 
and Mr. Bancroft. These gentlemen, from their 
early predilections, had probably provided them- 
selves with copious files of “Federal papers.” 
But, sir, it is to be regretted that Mr. Buchanan 
omitted (by mistake, I hope) to furnish the gentle- 
man with one more extract; that is from a certain 
“ Federal” oration, delivered in Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, soon after the war, by one James Bu- 
CHANAN, in which the war, James Madison, and 
the Democratic party, are very roughly handled. 
But I will allude to this quotation when I come to 
canvass ‘ Democracy” by States. _ I should men- 
tion also in passing, that among others, my Dem- 
ocratic colleague from the Delaware district, New 


Here, then, we are confronted by a great and 
powerful party, united by no liggment but the co- 
hesive power of plunder, no common: sentiment 
but the threadbare name of  Democracy’’~a 
party conducting its entire operations on a system 
of demagoguism, appealing to old issues, old names, 
drawing the eye off from the true points, branding 
their adversaries as “‘ old Federalists,” and pluming 
themselves on their “ Democracy.” Challenge one 
of them to stand up and defend his subtreasury, 
“Oh, yoware an.old Federalist!” Call on him to 
vindicate his tariff, “Oh, you are an old blue- 
light!’ Press him to stand up and defend the 
usurpations of his President, ‘* Oh, you are the old 
anti-war party!” “ Your father wore -the- black 
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cockade V> -4 We are the disciples of Jefferson— 
the tide Democracy!’ You, the old- Federal- 
istsolt Federalists!?? : 
»These‘dre the’changes rung by these croakers of 
modern Democracy, till their chattering-has shamed 
the magpie, and-thrown the blush upon the par- 
rot. Tt is amusing,“ Mr. Chairman, to: see with 
what accuracy: the tune has been pitched for these 
Democratic musicians—* old Federal,’ old Fed- 
eralism,”?**blueslight,’? Federal party,” Fed- 
eral press,”?:“* Federal leaders.” And then, “ the 
Democracy,’ ** Democratic party,” “ Democratic 
measures,” ‘‘ Democratic Administration.” These 
are the notes: now being played from the highest- 
keyed bugle in Washington, down, down. to the 
lowest pumpkin vine that toots in an Ohio corn- 
field: ; 

“Yes, Mr. Chairman, such are the very potent 
weapons with which we are assailed, and Mr. 
Polk justified, In‘speaking of «old Federalism,” 
I wish to be understood as casting no reproach on 

` those who were. Federalists, none whatever. In 
those days there were honest differences of opin- 
jon—honorable men upon both sides, In 1801, 
Jefferson said, ‘* We are all Republicans—we are 
allt Federalists.”* In November, 1816, General 
Jackson wrote to Mr. Monroe, advising the ap- 
pointment of ** old Federalists” to office, and thus 
to' destroy. the monster of party.” For this advice 
General Jackson was denounded by the Albany 
Argus in 1824; and abused by Thomas Ritchie. 
e The issues and landmarks that then distinguished 
“parties have long since been obliterated; the Fed- 
eralists and the Democrats of those days have 
since, more or less, commingled with all’ parties; 
and no man but an arrant demagogue, or one de- 
fending a bad cause, seeking to cast dust in the 
air, and hiding the true issue of the day, will at- 
tempt to drag up these exploded distinctions, and 
brand his antagonist with these obsolete epithets. 
Butso it is, sir, gentlemen prefer this mode of war- 
fare, and I choose to meet them with their own 
weapons. I sifid just now I meant to adopt the 
silver rule. If ‘old Federalism” were a sin, who 
is most contaminated with it? 


D 
buried the sins of these ‘old blu 


do you 
ocracy? Ex- 
an who refused 
e country was in- 
vaded; the enemy of the war; the reviler of Jeffer- 
son; but he lived and died a modern “ Democrat;”? | 
while his competitor, Jonas Galusha, who headed 
his régiment, and took the field, and became Gov- 
ernor, was an ancient Democrat, and died a staunch 
Wurc. I commend these facts to the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. Cimrman] who lamented his 


| Secret 


To. whose’ special’ charge 


nursery-of statesmen. a 8 
is modern Democracy committed: in that State? |} f 


Why, sir; to: one Georg: : 
Federalist of 1812;’* now rewarded for his federal~ 
ism, first; by a place in Mr. Polk’s Cabinet; next 
by.an embassy to England. Nor was.old: Federal- 
ism his only passport to favor; his. modern “ Abo- 
lition” avowals may. have contributed to the same 
end. My. friend: from Ohio [Mr. Gippines}] is 
denounced by-modern Democrats on this floor as 
an “incendiary,” a “fanatic,” a-“madman;’? but, 
sir, where can you find more of what Democracy 
calls “ fanaticism,” in any sentiment uttered-here, 
than is contained in an address of George Bancroft, 
in 1834, to the electors of his Congressional. dis- 
trict? Speaking of the effects of’ slavery, as- con- 
flicting with free labor, he says: 

“s We would not interfere with the domestic regulations 
of‘ New Orleans or Algiers, bat we may demand the IN- 
STANT abolition of the slave trade in the ‘ District of Colum- 
bia,’ aud should assist free labor to recover its rights in the 
capital of the ¢ country.’ ? 

There, sir, is “instant abolition” for you. A 
pretty dangerous medicine, truly, as defined in 
| Democratic dictionaries, but very harmless and 
palatable when taken from a Democratic teaspoon. 
Next, sir, I pass into my own State, and I come 
| to rebuke my colleague [Mr. Gorpon] for treading 
upon the toes of his political friends—for his as- 
saults upon “Old Federalists.”’ He had better 
beware, else he’ll see ghosts and hobgoblins at his 
bedside. Does my collcague know old Edward 
P. Livingston, late Lieutenant-Governor of the 
State, and Senator from his district? Does he 
! know John H. Prentiss, long the Federal editor of 
the ‘Cooperstown. Federalist,” but late a Demo- 
| cratic member of Congress? Does he know Hen- 
ry. Vail and John P. Cushman of Troy, John 
Fine of St. Lawrence, Harmanus Bleecker of Al- 
bany, and William C. Bryant of New York, all 
prominent Federalists; but now, or late, high De- 
mocratic office-holders? Does he know Aaron 
Vanderpoel, who lived in the same valley of the 
Hudson with himself, whose Jungs, when inflated 
| with “Old Federalism,” had the powers of a com- 
| pound blowpipe; but now he can roar modern ‘‘De- 
| mocracy’? up and down that valley with a bellow- 
ing that would throw any horned animal of the 
i Devonshire breed into the back ground? Such, 
| Mr. Chairman, is “Old Federalism” transformed 
| into New York patent Democracy. I wish I could 
| Stop with my own State, but I must ferry over to 
; New Jersey, and there, sir, I run against a Wall 
i of Old Federalism. This is exhibited in the per- 
i son of Garrett D. Wall, late United States Senator, 
i the impersonation of modern Democracy; one who 
boasted, at a period not remote, that ‘*he sailed 


| ernor, and recently the candidate for United States 


| of the first magnitude in the Democratic constella- 


ji tion, But I leave the New Jersey twins with the 


| Siamese from New Hampshire, and pass over to 


|i the Dutch Democracy of Pennsylvania. Here I 
i must tread lightly, because of some who sit near | 


What, sir, was ex-Senator Wilkins, late 
ary of War, Senator, and Minister to Russia? 
| An old Federalist; Richard Rush, another sprig, 
i late Smithsonian agent under Mr. Van Buren. 
| Who, sir, is the renowned modern Democrat that 
admitted he should “ have been a Tory had he 


| me, 


i saved him was, he was not born in season. I am 
too modest a man to call his name here, fearing I 
should ruffle the feelings of a gentleman now in 
| my eye, [Mr. C.J. INGERsoLL.] [Great laughter.] 
But this is not all of Old Federalism. The pre- 


| State, was saturated with Old Federalism. Solate 
| as 1898, itis alleged, that he boasted of his Fed- 
| eral blood, insisting that if he ‘had a drop of De- 
mocratic blood in his veins, he would tap them and 
i let it out.” Now, sir, he claims to be the Boa- 
| Nerges of this self-styled ‘Democratic Administra- 
| tion’? To show you his old Federal instincts, 
; and “anti-war”? bearings, | must refer you to the 
| extract I have before me from his oration at Lan- 


misfortune at being “born in the Federal State 
of Vermont,” and his lamentations arë fully re- | 


caster, shortly after the war. 


‘read it at length. The following will suffice: 


e Banerofl, an’ “anti-war 


| Senator. These old Federalists now glitter as stars | 


lived in the days of the Revolution?” “All that | 


| mier of Mr. Polk, James BUCHANAN, Secretary of | 


f 


“Time will not allow me to enumerate àll the wild and 
wicked projects. of the Democratic Administration. * * * 


| They rashly plunged us into a war with a nation more able to 


dous injury than any other nation in the world: * * * Tt 


the war of 1812] took its rise from an overwhelming par- 
tiality which the Democratic party have ultimately shown for 
France, : 

“Immediately before the war, THIS FOREIGN INFLUENCE. 
had completely embodied itself with every political feeling of 
a majority of the people, PARTICULARLY INTHE West. [rs 
VOICE. WAS HEARD SO LOUD AT THE SEAT OF GOVERNMENT, 
that the President was obliged to yield to its dictates, or to re- 
tire from office. The choice in this alternative was easily. 
made by a’man (Madison) WHO PREFERRED HIS PRIVATE 
INTEREST TO. THE PUBLIC GOOD. We were, therefore, hur- 
riedinto a war utterly unprepared”? 

« The very Capitol of the United States—the lofty temple 
of liberty which was reared and consecrated by Washington 
—has been abandoned to its fate by his degenerate successor, 
(Madison,) who ought to have shed his last drop of blood in 
its defence.?? , 

“Thanks to Heaven, that we have obtained peace, bad 
and disgraceful as it is; otherwise, the beautiful structure of 
the Federal Government, supPORTEDZY THE SAME FEEBLE 
HANDS, might have sunk, like the Capitol, into. ruins.” 

“ This has been called a glorious war. Glorious it has been, 
in the highest sense, to the American character, but disgrace- 
filin the extreme to the Administration.” : 

“Butdo. the Administration, who involved us inihe:late 
unnecessary war, derive any credit from. their exertions? 
Certainly not. They were the spontaneous. efforts of the: 
country, undirected by the Government.” 


-There, Mr. Chairman, is ‘Old Federalism” 
simmered down. ‘That was the sentiment cherish-, 
ed towards James Madison, the war, the then De- 
mocratic party. Virginians may.see. the estimate. 
in which their President was held by the present, 
Secretary of State, 

I leave him and his friends to digest old remi- 
niscences, and I pass over to little Delaware. 
There I find Louis McLane, late her brightest 
Democratic star, but once obscured behind the 
cloud of ‘old Federalism.” General Jackson 
made him his officer of finance. Mr. Polk sent, 
him as his Envoy Extraordinary to the Court of 
St. James; and, ‘‘old Federalist”? as he was, he did 
for us what Mr. Polk could not have done alone, 
saved us from a war with Great Britain. 

Coming to the State of Maryland, I find Gray- 
son, and Carroll, and Thomas, of the Federal 
school, changed into prominent Democratic nomi- 
nees and Governors. Higher up than all these, I 
find there one Roger B. Taney, once a high-toned 
Federalist, said to.have known something of the 
great Baltimore mob and the Hanson faction, but 
more recently a Democrat—General Jackson’s At- 
torney General, then his Secretary of State, and 
now Chief Justice of the United’ States. Sir, I 
make this allusion. to Judge Taney in no unkind 
feeling, I have the highest respect for his integ- 
rity, past and present, his talents, and his consist- 
ency. But I am trying Democracy by its own 
rules, curing it by its own prescriptions. But I 
beg pardon. I had liked to have forgotten the 
State of Michigan. She boasts of a modem Dem- 
ocrat, [Lewis Cass,] who is said to be cherishing 
high aspirations. But right sorry am I to learn, 
that the disc of his morning sun was partially ob- 
secured by ‘¢ Old Federalism.” I have the author- 
ity from Niles’s Register, volume 47, page 18.. 
There, sir, I find it stated expressly, that— 

“His father was a very ardent Federalist, even for those 
days,” (1800;) that he [the present Governor Cass] “ was 
the preceptor of a grammar school in Wilmington, and al- 
ways appeared with the ¢ black cockade’ in his hat.” 

I commend these choice relics to the two gentle- 
men from Ohio, [Messrs. Sawyer and Tuurman;] 
they will serve for a second edition of their “ anti- 
Federal’? speeches, when their favorite is nomi- 
nated for the Presidency. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, time would fail me to go 
throughgieoinia, North Carolina, South Caroli- 
na, and rgia, and complete my researches after 
old Federalists, now in the Demoeratic ranks. As 
to the new States—Mississippi, Alabama, Missou- 
ri, Ilinois, Florida, and Texas—now so clamorous 
for modern Democracy, it is sufficient to say, that 
amid the strifes and conflicts of 1812, they had not 
cracked the eggshell of their Democracy; their 
political pin-feathers have come out long since that 
time, otherwise they would have furnished their 
“ Federal’ quota in the modern flock. 

I call on gentlemen over the way to tell me, if 
old Federalism was such a stain, such a curse upon 
the men affected by it, how stands your party ? 
Why did General Jackson call one-third of his 


Had I time I would || Buren do the same? 


ʻi 


cabinet from Federal ranks? Why did Mr. Van 
| Why did Mr. Polk, the 
quintessence of modern Democracy, place an old 
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and unrepenting Federalist first, and’ another one 
third in his Cabinet? Could: he not find material 
for his first cabinet without drawing from those:old 
ranks, thus offering a premium for -‘‘ Federal pol: 
lution ?”? Tt would seem that a-man must have 
been an “old Federalist” to qualify him to repre- 
sent Mr. Pofk, at the Court of St. James. He has 
chosen none other, having sent two Federalists in 
succession, Mr. McLane and Mr. Bancroft. How 
do you account forall this «« Federal’? predilection ? 
Do I hear some spunky Democrat whispering 
‘they have changed,” ‘ they have repented?” Ì 
deny it. Give me the evidence of their repentance. 
Not a mother’s son-of them has ever repented. 
Tell me when and where James Buchanan, George 

` * Bancroft, Aaron Vanderpoel, or Levi Woodbury, 
have ever backed one iota from their former posi- | 
tions? ‘Where is the evidence that they do not 
think of James Madison, of the war, of ancient 
Democracy, now, as they did in 1812? If, in your 
chaste vocabulary, it is political leprosy to have 
“old Federalists’’ in the party, or ever to have 
been one, then, I charge you with being more dis- 
eased than Naaman, the leper; and instead of 
washing, as he did, seven times in Jordan, you 
ought to dip seventy times seven in Goose Creek, 
near this Capitol; and right sure am I, if you did, 
no animal would drink the water below and live. 
[A laugh.] I beg pardon, Lonly meant political 
pollution, Mr. Chairman, these remarks may 
seem harsh and uncourteous; they would be so, 
were I not talking to Democrats in their own dia- 
lect. With such Indian antagonists [ must use the 
tomahawk. They must be cured by their own | 
medicine. 

Then, sir, if I have shown who were and who 
are ‘old Federalists,” and what party now hugs 
them toits bosom, I will leave this part of the sub- 
ject for the consideration of my friends over the 
way, and pass. 

The President has attempted to silence all dis- 
cussion as to the right and wrong of this war. In. 
his message, he has denounced in advance all who 
question its justice or necessity as traitors to the 
country, “ giving aid and comfort” to the enemy. 
Whence the authority of the Executive to put. 
padlocks on our lips, here or elsewhere? He! 
charges treason upon those who (I use his own | 
words) ‘represent this war as unjust and unne- i 
cessary.”’ Where in the Constitution does he find | 
his authority for wading through twelve pages out | 
of sixteen to prove it just and necessary, and yet | 

` deny to the members of a codrdinate branch of 
the Government, or to the people, the right to an- 
swer his arguments, detect his fallacies, and expose 
his sophistries? The Constitution only requires 
him to “give information of the state of the Union, 
and recommend such measures, from time to time, 
as he deems important.’’ It does not call on him 
to labor his own cause, or defend his own acts, 
and then deny to others the right to reply. While, 
then, he acts without positive authority from the 
Constitution, I claim to act under its express pro- 
visions—those which secure “freedom of speech”? 
on all questions connected with the public welfare, 
and that, too, without being Hable to the charge of 
“treason,” or subjected to Executive denunciation, 
Now, sir, I maintain that every war, as to any 
given party to it, is either just or unjust The war | 
of Great Britain on her colonies, in 1776, was, as | 
to her, either just or unjust, If just, then we were : 
in the wrong; if unjust on her part, then I ask, 
were her statesmen, who stood up and denounced 
it as unjust, guilty of treason—of “ giving aid and 
comfort??? Among these were Fox and Wilkes 
Burke, Hartley, Lord Chatham, the Duke’of Graf. 
ton, the Marquis of Rockingham, and the Duke | 
of Richmond. Some denounced it as “unjust,” | 
others avowed that they were for “abandoning it;” 
others, that they wou f 
called it a “scene of carnage;’’ others, that if they 
were *‘Americans, they would neverlay down their 
arms;”’ others, that 
Task you, Mr. Chairman, I ask the gentlemen | 
over the way, were these British statesmen right, 
or were they wrong, in these denunciations? We 
said they were right, and our bosoms heaved with | 
“emotion when we heard of such sentiments beyond | 
the ocean, The despotic doctrine contended for : 
in the message is, that if an unjust war be waged, 
the people must take one of three horns. They | 
must be silent as to its justice, or guilty of a false- | 


i 
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ii thus fell 
d vote “no supplies;”’ others |! h 

| the entire award—bringing it down to July, 1844. | 
| Mr. Pol 


it was a ‘murderous war.” | 


hood by calling it-by a wrong name; or, branded 
with “treason,” if they call it by a right one. De 
gentlemen mean to say that there is no such thing 
as an unjust war?. Do they mean: to charge, that 
to-calla war which és unjust by its right name is 
a treasonable offence? -. ; 

Let me give them a case. Suppose Mr. Polk 
had desired to promote a marriage between some 
branch of his family and that of the Governor-of 
Canada. The proffered nuptials are declined.. Mr. 
Polk is offended; deems himself insulted; and, as 
sommander-in-chie? of the army, he orders six 
regiments of infantry to the city of Toronto, in Up- 
per Canada; they invest it, plant their cannon; cut 
off the supplies; they are ordered off by Canadian 
authorities; they refuse; a fight ensues; war fol- | 
lows; Congress recognises it. Would that war on 
our side be just or unjust? If unjust, would the 
people be guilty of treason, of “ giving aid and 
comfort,” if they ‘represented it unjust and un- 
necessary??? Out upon such an autocratic doctrine 
from the pen of the Chief Magistrate. If every 
sentiment or avowal which technically can « give | 
aid and comfort to the enemy” is treason, moral 
or political, then, sir, I arraign James K. Polk as || 
guilty of that crime; for I aver nothing has ever 
given more aid and comfort to Mexico than this 
jesuitical message on which I am now commenting. 
Every intelligent Mexican, on its perusal, will feel 
his cause stronger. and ours weaker. He will put 
his finger on the place and say, “ There Mr. Polk | 
disguised the truth; here he told but half the case; | 
there he gave a false coloring.” I verily believe, 
Mr. Chairman, I have twenty Quaker women in 
my district that could overturn these positions, and | 
expose the sophistries in this message. On the 8th | 
day of May, 1844, Colonel Benton, in the Senate, | 
declared that the taking of the valley of the Rio | 
Grande, even by treaty with Texas, would be an | 
“act of UNPARALLELED AGGRESSION against Mexi- | 
co,” **despoiling her of parts of four of her States,” | 


t 
t 


Well, sir, in May, 1846, Mr. Polk, not even by | 
treaty, but by an armed force, seizes the territory, |; 
and drives Mexico from it. Now it is done, and | 
what is Mr. Benton to say? If he declares it right, | 
he falsifies his former positions; if he repeats what | 
he said before, then he ‘represents this war un- ji 
just;’? and (Mr. Polk being judge) is guilty of 
moral treason, ‘‘giving aid and comfort” to Mexi- 
co. Tleave the President and his newly-converted 
defenders to explain the inconsistencies. I shall 
canvass this war on its merits, regardless alike of 
demagogue cries and Executive menaces, 

In doing so, Mr. Chairman, I call the attention 
of the House, of the country, to the jesuitical at- 
tempt of the President and his partisans on this | 
floor to change the issue; to hide the true point in | 
dispute. He labors through half his message, and | 
so do his defenders here; so does his organ in this 
city; so do his collared presses in the country, to 
make the people and the world believe we have 
gone to war with Mexico because she will not pay 
us the indemnities due. A more reckless ground, and 
one more at variance with history and truth, was 
never assumed. This I purpose to show. 

But first, let me devote a moment to this ques- 
tion of Mexican spoliations. In 1839 we concluded 
{a conventional arrangement with her, by which 
our claims were to be proved and liquidated. That 
arrangement expired by its own limitations, in 
| February, 1842, the joint commission having found 


i due us $2,026,000. This amount was to be paid 


in twenty quarterly instalments. 


justment ofall the remaining claims; but our Senate 
refused to ratify that treaty unless the negotiation 
were removed from Mexico to Washington. It 
through. In the meantime Mexico paid 
us five of the twenty instalments—one-fourth of 


k says Mexico then stopped, and has paid 
no more 
message 


: assigned for withholding further payments? Why 
i not divulge the fact that she had then learned that 
iin April previous, at Washington, a treaty had 


sion!” Wasit not 'time.for her to stop and inquire: 
what it all meant? T pass over her other grievan- 
ces, real or imaginary. I say nothing of her having 
witnessed for the last nine years the people of. the. 
United States rushing: to the standard iof- her r = 
volted province; of the thousands of. ‘money and. 
companies.of men sent to the conflict against her, 

I come to that-treaty. . It was inconvenient for Mr, 
Polk to tell any of ‘these facts, orto set forth any 
of these palliations. He thought the world, that 
posterity, would never know the facts only as he 
chose to spread them out. ; 

But-I press thispoint in its broadest form. sit 
good cause of war thata nation or State neglects 
to pay her debts? -I put it to you,.you barking 
Democrats from the West; yon from the noh-pay- 
ing States; you from Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Florida, and Texas; you, whose protested: State 
bonds are hawked about the markets at a ruinous 
shave. I put it to you, war-hawks from Mis- 
sissippi, whose Democratic Governor repudiated 
seven millions of your State debt at one batch, an 
amount three times beyond what Mexico is proved 
to have owed us. 

[Mr. ROBERTS, of Mississippi, here interrupt- 
ed Mr. Curver, and ‘said it was false; that the 
State had not repudiated .} : 

Mr. C. proceeded. ‘Not repudiated,” sir? Is 
the gentleman serious? I have the message of 
Governor McNutt before me. I point him to two 
consecutive elections—1841 and 49—where the 
issue was said to be the paying and anti-paying 
party—the latter succeeding. Does he say it: is 
“false?” Then, sir, I will brand his. statement 
with the attributes it deserves; and I willdo it, too, 
by unimpeachable Democratic authority, The 
“Democratic Review,’ volume 14, page 13, says: 
“ Mississippi has the unfortunate distinction of 
‘being the only State which has FORMALLY Re« 


: © rusen to acknowledge the obligatory character of 


‘the whole or any part of her debt”? False, sir? 
Then brand your own Governor and your own 
Review. There is my authority. 

I put it to all of you, whose bonds, amounting 
to nearly one hundred and seventy-four millions, 
are floating over the world, tell me, ought Mexico 
for such a cause, especially without telling her that 


j is the cause, to be invaded, her citizens murdered, 
| and her dominion subverted? Then I charge that 
| yous towns and villages ought.to be laid in ashes, 


your women and children ‘made. houseéless 
your men shot down in the field. 

But this is notall, I charge not only these in- 
solvent States, but this Government, with guilt 
fourfold blacker than that imputed to Mexico. I 
mean in this matter of ‘“spoliaiions.”?. More than 
forty-six years ago, citizens of our republic had’ 
spoliations committed upon them by France. 
Many of them lost their all—were rained. These 
Spoliations amounted to more than thirty millions. 
For an equivalent, a valuable consideration, we 
released France, and assumed the claims ourselves: 


y and 


since. Ah, sir, why did not this jug-handle | 
tell the world the occasion of her stop- | 
ping just then? Why notgive the reason Mexico | 


been signed by John Tyler and the President of | 
| Texas, robbing her (in the language of Mr. Ben- : 
i ton) of parts of “four of her large States.” Per- | 
‘ petrating on her “an act of unparalleled aggres- ! 


jand for more than forty-five years, these ruined 
i citizens while they lived, and after them, their 
widows and children, came, with*tears in their 
eyes, knocking at the doors of this Capitol for 
payment. Congress at last heard their cries; last 
|| Session a bill for their relief passed both Houses— 
|| but slap in our face came hack aveto. The money 
| was all wanted, said Mr. Polk, for the war with 
‘| Mexico. And, sir, your non-paying, but war- 
going, States, were found sustaining that veto. 
And among the rest, the tender-heart¢d Democrat 
from northwest Ohio, [Mr. Sawyer,] who has 
shed tears over the ‘ruined merchants” that went 
to Mexico to trade; he, too, was found voting 
against the widows and orphans of our own “ruin- 
ed citizens.” i 
Nor is this the choicest specimen of that gentle- 
man’s Democracy. When a bill-had passed both 
Houses, making appropriations. for the improve- 
ment of our rivers and harbors—a bill which was 
to protect the lives of thousands of our sailors who 
are now being wrecked and lost, and millions of 
our exposed property, that gentleman at first stood 
ap and voted for the bill, as the interest of his State 
required. - But back came your vero, and where 
now the independent Democrat from Ohio? Ah! he 
doffs his cap, lowers his peak, bows to the Execu- 
tive, and votes forthe veto! Out on such moonlight- 
mackerel Democracy.as this! I would not: have 
it about me for all the metal buttons that could 


A new prelimi- | 
nary treaty was made by our Minister (Waddy 
ii Thompson) in 1843, for the final hearing and ad- 
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‘glitter on a boy’s coat; or the yellow lace that could 
adorn his- cap: = This’ veto, too, alleges, that the 
money is wanted to carry on this war. Shame:on 
-the nation that can: thus withhold: millions. due to 
her own: citizens, and’ expend hundreds more: to 
fight a poot, crippled, faction-torn “republic, be- 
_ cause she neglects to pay us two millions. But did 
we'go to:war because’ Mexico would not pay us? 
Did we inform. her. of that? “Did we- submit our 
“ultimatum, and ‘threaten ‘her. with war for that 
' canse? Nota word of it, sir. . Mr. Polk, on the 
12th-of May last, in recommending to Congress to 
recognise the war which, he said, ‘ Mexico had 
commenced,” gave, as. the reason, “ that she had 
invaded our territory, and spilled our blood on our 
own soil.” He also procured the preamble to the 
war bill, false-in fact and fraudulent in purpose, to 
recite that ‘ war existed by the acts of Mexico.” 
Does this look as.if we had gone to war with her 
for not. paying our debt? No, sir; it is an after- 
thought, got up to. change the issue. 

But the President would stultify Mexico, as well 
as ourselves, in relation to the true issue and causé 
of the war.. On page seven of his message, he says 
that Mexico has never placed the war which she 
has waged.on the ground of our army occupying 
the intermediate. territory on the Rio Grande.” 
What a statement to emanate froin the Chief Ma- 
gistrate! Jl prove it destitute of any foundation 
in trath, and, with it, [ will show up another as- 
sertion on the same page. He says, “ her (Mex- 
ico’s) avowed purpose iù commencing a war with 
the United: States, was to reconquer Texas.” Ah! 
was that her * avowed purpose?’? I will thank Mr. 
Polk, or any of his friends, to tell me when or where 
she made that avowal? So far from that, sir, I will | 
call four consecutive witnesses; each speaking for 
and on behalf of Mexico, to brand this statement 
with the character it deserves. 

My first witness is the Secretary of State of 
Mexico, Mr. Peña y Peña, to Mr. Black, 31st Oc- 
tober, 1845. He says: 

“The Government of Mexico has given its orders, for the 
present, suspending any act of hostility against the United 
Slates, and limits itself to the. DEFENCE, Awaiting the issue of 
the negotiation,” &e. 

That talks only of “defence,” nothing there about 
“ reconquering Texas.” 

My next witness is General La Vega, who, on 
the 28th March, 1846, said to General Worth: 

«The march of the United States troops through a part of 
the Mexican territory, wus an act of war. ‘That Mexico had 
not dechired war. ‘The two countries were still at peace, 
We (Mexico) (eit indignation at seeing the American flag 
placed on the Rio Grande, a portion of the Mexican terri- 
tory.” 

Here is the cause of their indignation: not a word 
about the “ reconquest of Texas.” 


My next witness rises in grade; he speaks for ‘|| 


Mexico; this is General Ampudia, who, on the 
12th April, 1846, wrote to General Taylor: 

© Your Government, in an incredible manner, has not 
only insulted, but exasperated, the Mexican nation, bearing 
its conquering banner to the left bunk of the Rio del Norte; in 
this case, by the definitive orders of my Government, J re 
quire you, in all form, to break up your camp and withdraw 
to the other bankof the Nueces, while our Governments are 
treating,” &e. “If you insist on remaining on the soil of 

‘umautipas, it must clearly result that arms must decide the 
question”? 

Now, sir, what is the cause of the collision of 

“arms? Is it the “reconquest of Texas,” or the 
invasion of Mexican soil? Let the world and pos- 
terity judge. 
_ My fourth witness ranks equal with Mr. Polk, 
in every respect, but modesty and veracity. It is 
President Paredes himself. On the 23d of April, 
1846, after he learned the approach of our army, in 
an official manifesto, he says: 

“T solemnly announce thatI do not declare war against 
the United States of America, because that belongs to the 
august Congress; but the defence of Mexican territory, which 
the forces of the United States. have invaded, is an urgent 
necessity.”? 

And he insists that— 

“ The troops, which thus act as enemies, be ordered tobe 
repelled. From this day begins our defensive war, and every 
point of our territory, attacked or invaded, shall be defended. ?? 

There, Mr. Chairman, you hear of “attacking,” |' 
t invasion,” “ repelling,” “ defending,” but not a |! 
word about the * reconquest of Texas.” For what |; 
cause, then, I ask you, I ask this House, for what ! 


cause did Mexico “avow” that she began this 
war? On aquestion of veracity between Mr. Polk 


| proof a certain ex-Lennessee lawyer is urging in | 
: Support of our title to the Rio Grande. 


to judge. And’ yet, by these: bald ‘statements: in 
the message, thousands are made to believe. that 
Mexico’ made war to reconquer Texas, and we 
made war for the non-payment of our indemnities; 
while truth and history establish the fact, that the 
cause, the sole cause of this war, was the ARMED 
INVASION of her territory by our troops—that, too, 
in defiance of law; while Congress was in session, 
thé act and deed of a usurping President. 

This leads me to the great point, the only real 


| point in issue. Who did own the territory on the 


Rio Grande? Who had the right to occupy it with 
an armed force? Possession is evidence of title 
till a better is shown. Mexico had occupied it for 
three hundred years. 


passed away, generation after generation, in that | 
valley; their bones are now mingling with thse of 


| our own soldiers. Her possession, then, must be 


overcome by a, paramount title. What is that? 
Mr. Polk says it was “ our soil.” He is chal- 
lenged for the:proof. He attempts, in his message, 


| to give it, and I will attempt to analyze it. 


His first item is, that, ‘under the treaty of 1803 
with France, we claimed down to the Rio.Grande.”’ 
Yes, but did our adversary admit the claim? Did 
not Don Onis, the Spanish Minister, always deny 
and stoutly resist it? It is one thing to claim, 
but quite another to get your claim admitted. But 
grant that we did claim or own under the treaty of 
1803, did we not, sixteen years after, in the Flor- 
ida treaty, cede away, and, for a valuable equiva- 
lent, forever quit claim whatever right or tftle we 
had to all west of the Sabine? We took Florida 
in exchange. If, then, we can go back and predi- 
cate title on such a claim, Spain or Mexico can do 
the same to Florida, What an argument for a 
President to use. Who ever supposed a man could 
| go back of his deed of cession? f 
| Again, sir, for another argument in defence of 
our title, Mr. Polk says: “ Texas always claimed 
the Rio Grande as her western boundary.” I 
most respectfully deny it. Texas did not always 
so claim. In 1834, (Texas being dn integral part 
of Mexico,) General Almonte was sent out as a 
commissioner on the part of the republic to ascer- 
iain, among other things, the boundaries of Texas. 
He put it between certain parallels of latitude, 
| which did not bring it within one hundred and 
thirty miles of the Rio Grande. Moreover, the 
| acts of the Texas and Coahuila Congress, when 
| they were united in one department, define the 
Nueces as the boundary. ‘These facts I have seen 
! stated under General Almonte’s own hand. 

But Mr. Polk says, again: “ Texas, by her act 


i of Congress in 1836, defined that river as her 


western boundary.” Suppose she did; and sup- 
pose that act, for the time being, gave her title; did 
she not, nine years after, in 1845, by assenting to 


| the joint resolution, agree to waive the question of 


boundary, and allow us to settle it for her by nego- 


| tiation? This was, pro tanto, a repeal or modifica- 


tion of her act. 


was nota party to that act; she always resisted it, 
One party cannot thus manufacture title for him- 
self. Let me give my friends a case. Suppose 
the member from Texas [Mr. Pu.uspury] and | 
myself own contiguous farms. We occupy, side 

by side, twenty years. He takes it into his head 

that he will have fifty rods on the south side of 
my farm. He enters and claims it. I resist, A 

fight ensues. I call on him for his title. I appeal 

to him, and ask him, have I not always lived | 
on and occupied it? *“ Yes.” Have you ever | 
occupied it at all? “No.” Have I ever given | 
you any deed, scrip, or writing? “ No.” Have: 
you ever tried to oust me by force? ‘Yes, twice.” 
Did I not each time resist you—shoot your dogs, 
whip your negroes, and sue you for trespass? 
“ Yes.” Well, then, where is your title? “Oh,” 
says he, “in my office, in a pigeon hole, there 
is a certificate, a solemn instrument, under my | 
hand and seal, certifying that I own fifty rods 
farther on to your farm.” - What a title! What 
arush of lawyers he would have to biing a suit 
for him on such proof! And yet this is the kind of 


i J J main- 
tain, that national boundaries cannot be altered, | 


and four confronting witnesses, I leave the world || or territorial jurisdiction acquired, but in one of 


Since the days that Cortez | 
| conquered it, her people had lived, flourished, and 


But I deny, sir, that her ex-parte act of 1836 | 
| ever gave her one patch or shred of title. Mexico 


two ways—by treaty or by conquest. Mr. Polk 
was aware of this, and he makes alame attempt 
at each for title. He says, ‘‘ Texas revolted in 
1836, and carried her revolution beyond the Nueces.” 
Ah, he stops short of telling how far. He means 
to have it inferred she carried it to the Rio Grande; 
but he had not the effrontery to say it. True, 
Texas did carry her revolt just across the Nueces, 
embracing a little settlement at Corpus Christi, not 
within one hundred and thirty miles of the Rio 
Grande. é 

Then, sir, having got “ across the Nueces,” it is 
amusing to see his Excellency ringing the changes 
about the occupation and jurisdiction of Texas, 
«in the disputed territory.’’ He tells us of “ col- 
lectors,” ‘*custom houses, post offices,” “ post ° 
routes,” of her “courts,” Senatorial and Con- 
gressional “ districts.” Really, one would think 
the valley of the Rio Grande all alive with these 
Texas demonstrations. But the buzzing all ceases 
when you ask him to bea little spesific. ‘“Cus- 
tom-houses!”? ‘Where? At Corpus Christi. No- 
where else. “t Collectors!’? Where? Corpus 
Christi. ‘‘ Post offices!’?. Where? Corpus Christi. 
“ Post routes !’? Where ending? Corpus Christi. 
“ Senatorial and Congressional Representatives V? 
From what part? Corpus Christi.‘ Courts and 
“elections!” Where? Corpus Christi. That 
vast valley of the Rio Grande, four times the size 
of the State of Ohio, is then claimed by our saga- 
cious President, because of these. Texas demon- 
strations at that little village of Corpus: Christi. 
All centering in that one place. Not one of them 
coming within one hundred and twenty-five miles 
of the Rio Grande. Was there ever a more bare- 
faced attempt at deception? If these demonstra- 
tions at Corpus Christi give Texas any title to all 
that valley, certainly Mexico will be an hundred- 
fold stronger. She has more than ten post offices 
to our one; fifty courts, elections, and magistrates 
to our one; ten Representatives to our one. Why 
is not her title ten times stronger than ours? 

The message insists that “the Rio Grande, from 
its mouth to its source, is the true western bound- 
ary of Texas.” Is the President aware in what 
a dilemma his reasoning puts my honorable friend 
from Texas [Mr. Pituspury?]. He would put 
sixty thousand Mexican constituents into his Con- 
gressional district. And I would advise the astute 
catechiser from Tennessee, [Mr. Barkey Mar- 
TIN,] instead of asking, as he did, my Whig 
friend from Maine, [Mr. Severaxcre,] whether he 
was a representative of Mexicans or Americans, 
that he propound the inquiry to his political brother 
from Texas. Ask him if he represents Mexicans 
or Texans on this floor? Ask him if he is not the 
Representative of Brasos, Dolores, Laredo, Taos, 
and Santa Fé? And, sir, I have been astonished 
at the silence of my friend from Texas, while 
sixty thousand of his constituents have been slan- 
dered on this floor; held upas ‘‘ treacherous, per- 
fidious enemies”? of their country, worthy of being 
conquered by an armed force; sworn into new 
allegiance; put under new military governors; 
and new tribunals placed over them. And yet, 
amid all this obloquy, the dumb Representative 
opens not his mouth in the defence of his con- 
stituents. [A laugh.] Why, sir, he is leaving us to 
infer the truth of all we had heard about Texas 
and Mexican refugees. -It used to be said of them 
at the North, (slanderously I presume,) that they 
were a set of crime-committing, justice-hating, 
sheriff-fleeing, country-running gentlemen, that had 
sought Texas as the city of refuge—(one of its 
counties is called *“ Refugio””)—and, when arrived 
there, We used to hear of them as your dirk and 
pistol, bowie knife, long-whiskered patriots of 
Texas; and patriots they were, sir, for most of 
them left their country for their country’s good. 
And if these other charges are true, some of them 
in Mr. Polk’s new Texas, add treachery, perfidy, 
and treason to thcir catalogue. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I will do justice to the 
member from Texas, between whom and myself 
| there has been a good understanding. He is not 
the Representative of Mexico; Mexicans never 
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| voted for him. He would have hazarded his head 


to have attempted a stump speech in all that val- 
ley. No friend of his would have dared to have 
opened a ballot box for him. It is the President, 
and not the gentleman himself, that places him in 
this singular predicament. But the message itself 
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becomes suicidal before it closes. It incautiously 
admits, these places were in Mexicoand not in 
Texas. Speaking of the achievement of our arms 
during the past year, he says: “ we have acquired 
military possession of the Mexican provinces, New 
Mexico, New Leon, Coahuila, Tamaulipas.” 
Strange acquisition, if we owned them before. 
Again: he says, ‘the province,” (mark the ex- 
pression,) the province of New Mexico, with Santa 
Fé, irs capital, has been captured without blood- 
shed.” Ah! Santa Fé, then, thirty miles this side 
the Rio Grande, is the capital of a Mexican prov- 
ince, instead of a city of Texas or the United 
States? Strange capturing, too, to capture one of 
our own citiés, and swear its inhabitants over to 
new allegiance; putting them under a military 
chieftain, Mr. Chairman, I am sick in pursuing 
this argument. Truth, sir, is always consistent 
with itself, while villany, national or personal, is 
hard to dovetail into smooth work. 

Well, then, as to title by conquest or occupation, 
is not the proof all on one side? Can Texas show 
one scrap of legitimate evidence by either? Did 
she not attempt in 1839 and 1842 the unfortunate 
expeditions of Mier and Santa Fé? Expeditions 
which Mr. Benton called ‘ disastrous.” Were 
not these for the very purpose of conquering this 
territory which Texas had never occupied? And 
was not every man in the two expeditions cut off, 
either killed or taken prisoner? Where, then, the | 
title by conquest? Mexico is still left in her three 
hundred years undisturbed occupation. 

The President, aware that his title by conquest 
or occupation might prove vulnerable, makes an 
attempt to strengthen it by “ treaty.” This is his 
last resort for title. I will examine thata moment, 
and then leave him. 

; He says that ‘in May, 1836, Santa Ana, by a 
treaty, in the most solemn form, (mark the expres- 
sion,) récognised the independence of Texas, with 
the Rio Grande for its boundary.” From that 
“ solemn treaty’? Mr. Polk argues our title. Oh, 
what a stoop of dignity! What a draught on the 
credulity of the people! Why did he not give us 
the attending facts, that all could judge of that 
“ most solemn treaty?” They are these: Santa 
Ana, in 1836, engaged the Texans in battle; was 
defeated, put to flight, chased up a tree, or tangled 
in the deep grass; was made prisoner; loaded with 
chains: trembling and coward-like, he sues for 
mercy; begs for his life, amid the infuriated sol- 
„diery; makes a preliminary agreement or “ trea- 
ty,” ceding to Texas all east of the Rio Grande, 
and providing for her independence, but all on con- 
dition; and such was one of the articles of this ‘* sol- 
emn treaty,” that he was to be sent home imme- 
diately to procure its ratification by the Supreme 
Concress at Mexico. Atter months of delay, and 
after nearly every condition on the part of Texas 
(by her'own admission) was violated, the captive 
President returns. The Mexican Congress spurn 
his treaty—deny his right to bind them by it. 
And yet, ten years after all that, an American 
President, in the face of Vattel, and Grotius, and 
Puffendorf, in the face of all political authority, | 
in contempt of the judgment of the civilized word, | 
is found gravely urging that treaty as the basis of | 
. Texas’s title to all that valley. i 

But, sir, if such_is good law for Mexico, it! 
should be for us. The President and his friends | 
ought to abide by their own doctrine. I will give | 
them a case, and demand an answer, Suppose | 
that James K. Polk, in virtue of his being com- | 
mander-in-chief of the army, had chosen to con- 
duct the expedition in Mexico in person; he leads 
the army to Monterey, fights, pursues his victory 


tes 


too far beyond, is surrounded, ensnared, chased || 


upa tree, (if you can conceive of him in so elevated | 
a position,) is captured, loaded with chains, sur- | 
rounded by an enraged populace, his life threat- 
ened, and, trembling like the aspen leaf, he begs 
for mercy, signs a ‘‘treaty in the most solemn form,” 
giving to Mexico all west of the Mississippi, re- 
cognising that as the boundary line, providing in 
his “ treaty”? that he shall have his life spared, and | 
go home to procure its ‘‘ ratification”? by the ** su- 
preme. Government” at Washington. He returns; 
presents it. The Senate trample it under their 
feet; deny his authority, as a captive, to make any 
treaty. Nine years afterwards, however, the 
Mexican armies are seen advancing to the west 
branch of the Mississippi. Their eagles, and 


| 
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|! sponsible. 


plumes, and banners, are displayed. The people 
of Missouri flee before them, setting fire to- their 
villages and towns. . The invaders plant their can- 
non opposite Natchez, cut off its supplies, point- 
ing their guns to its very heart. The people of 
Natchez call on. the invading general for his au- 
thority. “Oh,” says the Mexican, ‘don’t you 


1 
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the most solemn form,’ on the:end of a hemlock log, 
near Monterey, made a treaty, giving Mexico all 
west of this river, recognising it as the. boundary 
line??? “Ah, but,” say the Mississipians, “ he 
was a captive, and could make no treaty; besides, 
the Senate never ratified, but rejected it.” «No 
matter for that,” cries the wily Mexican, ‘it was 
a treaty, solemn in form; we hold yon to it, and 
will fight you if you back from it. ` Moreover, to 
strengthen that doubtful ¢ treaty,’ do you not know | 
that Mexico, by her Congress, the same year, 
passed a solemn act, defining this river as her east- | 
ern boundary?” Mr. Chairman, what would be 
said of such a claim? Will any one of-my friends 
over the way rise and defend that case for Mexi- 
co ?—a case the very transcript of our own. Who 
would defend Mexico’s claim on such authority ? 
I pause for an answer. Where, then, the differ- 
ence? The difference would be, that we have the 
brass to make the claim, and the power to enforce | 
it. Mexico might have the impudence to claim, 
but not the ability to perfectit. We are condemned 
for our rashness; she would be derided for her 
weakness. 

I ask, in the name of Heaven, have we no sense 
| of shame and justice left? Have truth and integ- | 
rity forever fled from us? Is our Government, 
by its wicked rulers, to be changed into a horde 
| of robbers and outlaws? Have reason and judg- 
ment made an elopement from our national brain ? 
Will we exact, at the point of the sword, of a poor 
distracted sister republic, what we would despise | 
her for asking of us? I leave these solemn inqui- 
ries for the Executive and those to whom heis re- 


i have barely touched upon the three main posi- 
tions assumed in the message, in defence of our | 
tite to the Rio Grande—the claim under the treaty 
of 1803, the act of Texas in 1836, and the treaty 
of Santa Ana. I had purposed to have said some- ! 
thing on the ‘rejection of our‘minister,’’ the re- 
turn of Santa Ana, and the extraordinary charac- 
ter of the ‘ new civil governments” erected. But] 
am prevented by your one hour shackle-bolt, and I 
will draw to aclose. 

Before I sit down, I desire to respond to the in- 
quiry so often propounded--What is the duty of 
those who believe this war was needlessly and 
| wantonly waged? What duty do we owe to the 
| Executive, to our constituents, to the country ? | 
i There is a sentiment floating around this Capitol, 
j and elsewhere, “ Our country, right or wrong.” To 
| this sentiment, carefully analyzed, and rightly un- 

! derstood, I fully subscribe. It is my duty, it is 
| yours, sir, it is the duty of every American to be 
| for his country, never against it. But in being for | 
! my country, for her interests, her honor, I am to 
„judge and select the means contributing to those 
fends. Being for my country, by no means im- 
| plies I am to aid in putting her in the wrong; or if, 
| by faithless and treacherous agents, she be put 
| there, that I am to aid in holding her there. Be- 
| ing for my country, I should endeavor, first of all, 
| to keep her in the right; and if others place her in 
| the wrong, I should use every power with which 
| I am clothed to get her right. Iam not to throw 
up my cap, tread justice under my feet, and push 
' my country on in the wrong. In the case of the 
subordinate, the soldier, the officer, I admit they 
jare not to inquire as to the rightand the wrong, 
i but to obey orders. But when from the subor- 
dinate you pass up to the citizen elector, he is a 
part of the Government. He is responsible for the 
power with which he is intrusted. He is bound 
o to use his power as to promote the right, and | 
prevent the wrong. He is responsible for results 
which his vote might have controlled. And when 
from the elector, you pass still higher up, to the 
; representative, to the law-making branch of the 
! Government, the responsibility is increased. To 
! that department has the Constitution confided the 
| duty of guarding the honor and peace of the coun- 


i 
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try; the duty of declaring war,.of granting or with- 
holding supphes; the duty of judging of the use 


kog 
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know thai, nine years ago, your President, ‘in | 


| money! 


i to which supplies are to be applied, of seeing they: 
are applied to an honorable and legitimate end. 
In all these duties Congress. is-not.to be the mere 
automaton of the Executive, moved and controlled 
by his will. -Itis a codrdinate branch of the Gov- 
| ernment, responsible to its constituency, to the 
| country, to God, for the discharge of its. trust. 
Need I say, then, an imperative duty devolves on 
Congress not madly to push the country on in. the 
wrong, but. by all honorable means to place her in 
the right. Th 

These, sir, are my sentiments. I commit no 
man or party in their avowgl. I believe them the 
sentiments of my honest constituency. They feel, 
one. and all, as Í do, a burning indignation at: this 
disgraceful war in which we are plunged. . Nor is 
this indignation confined to them, it is deep,.wide- 
spread, and almost universal. 

A fearful retribution awaits the author of this’ 
calamity. To that retribution, which an indig- 
nant, an outraged people will surely visit upon 
him—do I commit ithe Executive. And when. he 
shall have sunk one hundred millions more of our 
treasure; when ten thousand more of our soldiers 
shall have slept, uncoflined, in Mexican graves; 
when fresh tears shall have gushed from thousands 
of eyes for unreturned sons, and brothers, and 
fathers, I leave him, then, to lay his hand on his 
heart, look up to God, and justify his acts, 
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ISSUE OF TREASURY NOTES. 
REMARKS OF MR. W. S. MILLER, 


OF NEW YORK, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 21, 1847. 


On the Bill authorizing theissue of Treasury Notes, 
a Loan, and for other purposes. 


Mr. MILLER said: 


Mr. Cuarrman: The Secretary of the Treasury 
comes into the market of the werld for a loan of 
twenty-eight millions of dollars! He must, in 
his emergency, apply to the capitalists of his own 
country or of Furope. He must negotiate on the, 
Exchange of London, or the Bourse of Paris, or 
in Holland; or he must be accommodated in Wall 
street, State street, or Chestnut street.. He is 
driven to deal with those odious ménopolists, the . 
banks, and to make himself at home with brokers. 
and money dealers. The country is in war, and 
must have money. 

Mr. Walker, then, must go to capitalists; and 
the first question which these gentlemen ask him 
is, “ Well, Mr. Secretary, how stand the United 
States securities?” “ Why, (says Mr. Walker,) 
it must be confessed they are but poorly; they 
stood at one hundred and fifteen when I took hold 
of the treasury; and now I find they are below 
part? “But what other inducement can you hold 


x 


| out than a fall of about one per cent. a month in 


your securities? Give us some better proof of 
your financiering skil, Mr. Walker.” 

“T have reduced the tariff, (says Mr. Walker,) 
till I find I cannot get along with the ordinary dis- 
bursements of Government without a tax on tea 
and coffee.” «Good again,” says the capitalist. 
“And what else have you done to facilitate your 
borrowing negotiation’? ‘*J have prevailed upon 
Congress to christen sundry strong boxes in a 
certain act mentioned, ‘the Treasury of the United 
States,’ and to set apart the gold and silver in the 
country for the special uses of the Government, to 
be weighed and counted, and piled up in my strong 
boxes.” 

Such are the inducements which the Secretary 
of the Treasury can hold out to the capitalists! It 
is on such arguments that he goes out to borrow” 
The disastrous result of his measures on 
the credit of his country has no influence on him, 
and he obstinately persists in them, in contempt 
of the experience of mankind, and_as if reckless 
at what cost to the nation he should avoid the hu- 


; miliation of his own vanity and self-esteem. War 


to the knife against manufacturing éstablishments 
and protected industry! War to the knife against 
| banking institutions and moneyed men! Crush 
i them, trample them, strip them; and yet -go: to 
them, cap in- hand, and modestly beg a Joan of 
| twenty-eight millions of dollars, which would 
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mable.the-tieasury, with the aid of their strong 
oses and:clumsy financiering, to. beggar half the 
yusiness mën inthe lands. 0-208 ira 
Now, Mr. Chairman, we have got large loans 
o make: With the increasing expenses. ofa war | 
“extending daily the area of its operations, and with 
“poremoter prospect of concluding it than we hadat 
its commencement, it.is idle to doubt that miltions 
6h millions of dollars willbe required for its prose- 
“tution and completion. However we may regard 
this war, it will be ‘carried on., Our fleets and 
“armies must bë maintained. Supplies will be voted 
“to any and every extent that may be deemed ne- 
‘cessary; and our free republic will be added to the 
long list of the nations which have squandered 
their substance in wars for the glory of their rulers, 
‘and the entailment of poverty, distress, debt, and 
dishonor upon the people. 

The Mexican war will continue at an annual 
expense of $50,000,000. And I am only anxious 
that it should be conducted at the cost of those who 
are waging it, and not at the cost of the rising or 
coming generations. You cannot legislate public 
‘stocks into a value which they do not intrinsically 
possess; and by merely passing a loan bill, whether 
of stocks or treasury notes, you cannot substantially 
yelieve the distresses of the Secretary. By giving 
: Mr. Walker authority merely to borrow money, 
you are doing nothing, absolutely nothing, to re- 
trieve the waning credit and honor of the country. 
You are doing nothing to increase public confi- 
dence, or to enable him to borrow the first dollar 
with any additional facility. We may go on, sir, 
and raise the money in spite of a reduced tariff, in 
spite of a sub-treasury, in spite ofa war with Mexi- 
co, in spite of increased expenditures and an in- 
creaséd debt. In spite of any and all these evils, 
on some terms or other, in some market or other, 
the United States can get all the money they want | 
for this war, or any other war in which they may 
be unfortunately engaged. It is not the withhold- 
ing of a petty tax upon tea and coffee; itis not the 
waging ofa war of conquest and aggrandizement; 
it is not the accumulation of blundering and stupid 
measures of public policy, moral, military, or 
financial; it is not any one of these causes, nor all 
: combined, that can utterly destroy the credit of 
twenty millions of people, backed by the resources 

of a continent, and enjoying the markets of, the 
world. 
causes may compel even the United States to raise | 


money at desperate sacrifices, and at discreditable || 
rates—at sacrifices too desperate and rates too dis- |! 


creditable to authorize us to pass this bill, or any 
similar bill, whilst these causes are in full oper- | 
ation. 

_* Lam ready, however, to vote supplies to any | 
extent the Administration may ask. The credit | 
and honor of the country. must be sustained, cost 
what it may. The bill specially provides that | 


none of the proposed loan, or stocks, or notes, |: 


shall be issued at less than par. Do we not all | 
know, sir, the impossibility of giving a fictitious 
value to public securities by legislation? This ; 


I admit, however, that these combined j; 


the common currency of the-country. “Ht an t 
to the same thing inthe end, This provision b 
Jaw, that these notes should never be sold at less 1 
‘than par, would be well enough if we could also 
provide that they should never be worth less ‘than 
par. Suppose an individual merchant should take 
the ground that he would never pay more than’six 
-per cent. for money, and money-is worth 10:per 
cent. He finds himself compelled to borrow, but 
adheres to his determination; he goes to the wall, 
of course. He faits. The Government can no 
more keep its notés at par when they are not worth 
par than the merchant can. 

I will hope, therefore, that the provision for 
pledging, at least, may be stricken out. Let the 
| Secretary go into the market as any merchant in 
| good credit would do; get his money openly and 
fairly for what it is worth. The country will have 
to pay what it is worth in one shape or other. 
We all know that. Let it be done in the light of 
day. Let the people see it. Do not disguise it, 
by shuffling about with pawnbrokers and by huck- 
stering with public creditors. 

Sir, I intend to vote the supplies whatever shape 
the bill may take, protesting against the means by 
which they are raised, and exposing these flagrant 
| absurdities to the people. For, sir, though it is 
not in the power of the minority in this House to 
control events; though we cannot avert the evils 
which threaten us; though we cannot save the 
credit and honor of the country; though we can- 
not put aside the burdens which, successful or un- 
successful, war always binds upon the neck of the 
; people; yet we can show the people how and why 

it is that they suffer, and call to a fearful reckon- 
ing the authors and architects of all this mischief. 
Suppose we pass this bill. 
| tells us, that without a ‘tax upon tea and coffee” 
he shall be hard pushed to get his money on decent 
terms. And why, sir? 

First of all, on account of the SUBTREASURY. I 
| do not propose to examine in detail the objections 
| to this barbarous system of collecting and disbur- 
sing the public moneys; though it strikes at the 
root of civilization, and lends all the aid and au- 
thority of our great republic to the undoing of that 
credit and confidence among men which have been 
| for centuries the substitutes for gold and silver, and 
| have multiplied, to an indefinite extent, the resour- 

ces and the comforts of mankind. It is enough for 
me, sir, that on its first suggestion it met with the 
decided condemnation of our people. Mr. Van Bu- 
ren made an appeal to the ‘sober second thought”? 
of that people, and the answer was more emphatic 
and more indignant than at first. l swept from 
the board all the men who had been mainly instru- 
mental in introducing and recommending this odi- 
ous and despotic measure. Once, twice, thrice, 
the people pronounced against it; and it was dead 
and buried, as we all thought, in the common grave 
of ‘obsolete ideas.” No one seriously imagined 
that any sane politician would attempt to revive it; 
and yet one of the first measures of this Adminis- 
tration and of this Congress, among many other 
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game has been tried in other countries, and laws |! 
have been passed making it penal in subjects to re- 
fuse the paper money of Government at its face. 
United States stocks are now selling at 97. Will |; 
they rise when Mr. Walker sends a new supply of || 
them into market? Butif the stocks do not rise, | 
where is Mr. Walker to get the money from? Bor- |! 
row itona pledge of treasury notes! He cannot |! 
sell at less than par; but the act is intended to give || 
him, L believe, authority to pledge the treasury 

notes at par, and to obtain sach sums on ther as | 
he can. He can pledge $100,000 at six per cent. | 
at par, and receive thereon only §75,000 or $50,000, 
as he can bargain, leaving the difference as addi- 
tional security. If such is not the intention of the 
last clause of the fourth section, it is a useless onc. 
But when he has pledged all that the capitalists 
can take of him, what then? He will pay public 
creditors with them; he will buy with them. How, 
Mr. Chairman? ‘Will he force those creditors to 
take treasury notes selling at 97 or 90 for their 
face in specie? That is out of the question. How 
then? “Why, he must pay just as much more in 
treasury notes as the treasury notes are bringing 
in the market less then par. If the notes are at 10 
per cent. discount, the War and Navy Departments 
are charged just 10 per cent. more for the articles 
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equally extreme and violent manifestations of party 
feeling and purpose, was to set this machine agoing 
again, armed with all its original powers of destruc- 
tion. And, in Heaven’s name, for what possible 
good purpose? What evil was it to remedy? What 
desirable result was it to accomplish? What was 
it, but a monstrous project to sever the mutual 
moneyed relations and dependencies of the people 
and the Government? What was it, but the intro- 
duction of settled and permanent distinctions be- 
tween the currency of the community and the cur- 
rency of its rulers? What but the annihilat-on of 
those financial sympathies between the head and the 
members of the body politic, which can best give, 
or that can alone give, life and impulse to the whole? 
‘What but vesting in the great financial operator of 
the country a monopoly of the coin, and thus an | 
unlimited control over all our business and enter- 
prise? 


rovements and the experience of ages, and sacri- 
ced the business and hopes of the nation? 

Why, sir, what a spectacle does this legislation 
exhibit! Weare near the middle of the nineteenth 


| 
| 


Mr. Walker himself |} 


t amounts | abled to profit by the accumulated wisdom of all 


time and space. What has been done in past ages, 
is laid up for us and spread abroad in’ the land. 
What is doing for the advancement of science and 
civilization, travels with almost lightning celerity 
from nation to nation. Never was a people. better 
situated than ours are, to know and profit by every 
thing that the mind of man has accomplished or 
can devise for the amelioration of our condition, 
and the general progress of our race. We had 
largely profited by our noble opportunities, We 
had seen a ‘system of confidence and credit sup- 
planting the hard-money system of earlier and 
ruder ages, substituting an’ inexpensive scrip of - 
‘paper for ingots of gold and silver in conducting 
the complicated transactions of mankind, and car- 
rying millions on millions from one extremity of 
the world to the other by a mere stroke of the pen. 
Gold in New York gave us credit at Canton; credit 
in NewYork or Canton, gave us credit in London 
or New Orleans. ‘Thus the decreasing supply of 
the precious metals did not diminish the general 
| circulation of the world... The deficiencies of gold 
and silver were made good by the immaterial sub- 
stitute and representative of property that existed, 
and still exists, in the shape of commercial confi- 
dence arid credit. In the enjoyment and use of 
these substitutes for the precious metals—ihe 
equally precious substitutes of integrity, enterprise, 
skill, Ingenuity——we have seen the resources and 
| energy of this country developed to an extent, that 
with the old currency of the world would have 
been impracticable, and under any system of things 
is almost incredible. It is because men have had 
confidence in each other and their Government, 
| and because the masses throughout the world have 
had confidence in our free institutions, and because 
we have been able to give form and, substance to’ 
this confidence by a cheap, instead of a costly, 
representative, that from three millions of people 
we have become twenty millions; that from an im- 

overished and exhausted Confederacy of thirteen 

tates, we have become the mighty, rich, and pow- 
erful empire that we now are, proudly rivalling the 
only free nation on the face of the earth that has 
profited to the same extent that we have by these 
Improved instruments and agencies of commerce. 
If we were to break up our noble fleets of mer- 
chantmen, strip them of sails, and explode our 
steam engines, and undertake to carry on our im- 
mense commerce with the remotest nations by 
means of Roman galleys or Indian canoes, we 
should exhibit but a faint type of the fatuity which 
contemplates the abandonment or destruction of 
the credit system, and a return to the sole use of 
the precious metals, as either the commercial or 
the popular currency of the country. 

And now, sir, what is the great evil—the para- 
mount, overshadowing, insurmountable evil— 
which results fromthe repudiation of this system 
by Government, and the return, on their part, to 
the barbarous system of hard money? The great 
blow is the withdrawal, of the aid and countenance 
of Government from the system of confidence and 
credit. If this system is not safe for the Govern- 
ment, itis not safe for the people. The credit sys- 
tem rests on the mutual trust, favor, and sympa- 
thy of the Governmentand the people. Both must’ 
have an interestin maintaining it. Withdraw from 
it the countenance of Government, to that extent 
you impair its efficiency and usefulness, and to the 
same extent you cripple the energies and the indus- 
trial resources of the people; all classes of the peo- 
ple, sir, farmers, mechanics, laborers, manufactur- 
ers, merchants. This inevitably reacts upon the 
Government, and Mr, Walker finds this reaction 
| when he goes into the market to borrow money. 
| ‘To illustrate some of the topics I have thus dis- 
; cussed by reference to details. A merchant my- 
: Self, I know something practically of these matters; 


i 


| and we may say pretty safely, that even the best 


; ofshoemakers cannot know where theshoe pinches, 

i like him who wears it. 

| Ihave a statement before me, which may con- 
vince gentlemen that Government can carry on all 


| 
its operations with the same facility as banks and 
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which I refer isa memorandum of the business of 
only six of the twenty-three. banks in the city of 
New York, showing their business. for ten con; 
secutive days, from the first to the tenth of Decem- 
ber, inclusive. The sum total of receipts, for that 
period, exceeds eixty millions two hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and the sum total of payments also 
exceeds sixty millions; making transactions ex- 
ceeding the amount of one hundred and twenty 
millions, or about twelve millions a day. On all 
these transactions there was received and paid out 
in specie under two hundred thousand dollars, or 
something less than twenty thousand dollarsa day. 
The vast residue was received and paid out without 
disturbing a single dollar of coin; and this whole 
business completed easily in the banking period of 
five hours. Now, sir, if the subtreasury system 
is necessary or judicious in conducting the money- 
ed operations of Government, it must be equally 
wise in its application to the moneyed affairs of 
individuals. Suppose, for a moment, that the 
$12,000,000 in question were daily weighed and 
counted in the six banks I have mentioned, bagged 
or barrelled, and carted about the city, to be carted 
back again probably to their original places of de- 
posite. T'o all this trouble and vexation must be 
added the loss of time, the liability of mistake in 
the counting, the expense of transportation, and 
the risk of dishonesty in the carriers. 

And when we reflect, Mr. Chairman, that these 
daily twelve millions of dollars represent transac- 
tions with every State, and every depôt of pro- 
visions and merchandise in the Union, and with 
every commercial city, and with every quarter of 
the globe, we cannot but wonder at the simplicity 
and cheapness of the contrivances by which the 
necessary transfers of value are so readily effected ; 
and.we cannot but still more wonder at the utter 
folly and ignorance which would withdraw the 
Government of this country from the enjoyment or 
the recognition of their manifold advantages. 

The specie basis of all these transactions does 
not exceed three millions of dollars in the vaults of | 
the banks to which [have referred. The actual | 
basisis millions of property, which is passed from |! 
hand to hand by the symbols of credit and confi- | 
dence in use among merchants, 
basis, by the subtreasury act, is put under the con- 
trol, or into the hands, of the receiver of public 
„moneys in the city of New York. He can abstract 
it from the banks, and pile it up in the treasury 
of the United States. The law makes it imperative 
on him to receive it, and nothing else, in discharge 
of the public dues, and to keep it after it is collect- 


ed in his own coffers, and to make his own pay- |; 


ments in it. What astate of things must this 
produce in time of peace, at the season of the year 
when there is a large amount of duties receivable. 
Why, sir, it makes gold and silver no longer a 
currency, but an article of merchandise. Specie 
will derive a fictitious value from the fact of there 
being large amounts wanted for the payment of 
duties at the custom house, which must be paid, 
and for which gold and silver must be got at all 
hazards. Thelaw is inexorable; there can be no 
relief. | 

Look at the power that is thus given to a sTa- 
Ture, that must have its operation under any and | 
all circumstances. The evil may be postponed by 
neutralizing evils. The curse of the subtreasury 
may be averted by wars, and the expenditures 
wars bring with them, and the necessity of treasu- 
ry loans and treasury notes; or the issue, in other 
words, of Government paper, receivable in the 
payment of public dues. This course of things 
may for a while disarm the subtreasury of some of 
its mischief. But sooner or later the mischief must 
come; and at that moment the Secretary of the 
Treasury will hold in his hands the destinies of the 
trading community. 

You have given to an act of yours a power, | 


which it will inevitably one day exercise, despotic | 


over private rights, commercial interests, and the 
general welfare—a despotism more monstrous and 
hideous than any other on the face of the globe, 
befause there is no human discretion or human | 
charity which can be invoked to arrest its career | 
of widespread ruin. it is only your intervention 
which can prevent such a calamity as I have fore- 
shadowed, and that must anticipate its coming. 
‘When the evil is at work, it will be too late. 

This acr, sir, myst and will be repealed. If we 
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Now, this specie |; 


| the operation of any legislative act. 


are wise we shall repeal it ourselves. Repealed it 
will be, for its practical inconvenience: repealed, 
as a financial absurdity: repealed, as a relapse into 
the darkness.of barbarism: repealed, as at variance 


with the habits of our people, and a statute insult | 
to their intelligence: repealed, as a reproach to civ- i 


ilization and the spirit of the age... Repealed it will 
be—if not by the present or the next Congress, at 
furthest by that which will greet the advent of a 
new Administration—an Administration which I 
fondly hope will repair the evils, correct the blun- 
ders, supply the deficiencies of the present, and 


exhibit more energy and devotion in works that | 
may benefit and bless mankind, than the present į 
has exhibited in its works of overthrow, subjuga- | 


tion, and destruction. 
Mr. Chairman, I remember among the argu- 
ments urged against this system in former debates 


was the suggestion that it created one currency for | 
the officeholders and another for the people, and į 
tended to monopolize what its authors called the į 


better currency for the officeholders. Now, sir, | 
did you ever sce a payday in the departments? 
The time was when a clerk took his wages in a 
bit of paper, perhaps that he could put into his 
waistcoat pocket, and which answered his purposes 
without any inconvenience. Now, Iam informed, 


his monthly or quarterly stipend is sent to every | 


employee of the Government in a canvass bag, 
which is kindly loaned him by the disbursing offi- 
cer to carry home his ponderous wages in. Each 
of these bags is marked and numbered, and is 
labelled in conspicuous characters, “ Bring back 
the bag? Mr. Chairman, I fancy I can see this 
interesting procession, on the first or last day of 
the month, as the case may be, wending their way 
from the respective Government buildings, each 
member of it bearing his bag. They make the 
circuit of the city, paying here and there their 
little monthly bills, and soon find they have no- 
thing left but their bags. They unite again, in a 


melancholy procession, to replace their empty | 
i! 


bags, valued one cent each, in the treasury of the 
United States. The only advantage that has 
hitherto accrued to the officcholders from the intro- 
duction of the subtreasury has been the privilege 
of paying their debts in gold and silver, and of 
“bringing back the bag.”? The tradesmen who 
receive the coin deposite a large amount of it forth- 
with in their banks, while some little of it passes 
into the general circulation of the country. 

However, Mr. Chairman, it must be confessed, 
if we can credit the Secretary of the Treasury, we 
are growing so immensely rich under the benefi- 
cent operation of the new tariff that we ought to 
submit to all these absurdities without repining. 
I do suppose, sir, that no country ever became so 
suddenly enriched in literally less than no time by į 
Jack’s bean, 
in the nursery story, that climbed to the house top | 
in a single night, need excite no further marvel in 
infant minds. Fairy tales may be culled hence- 
forth from the reports of our Secretaries of the 
Treasury. 

There occurs in the last annual report of the Sec- 
retary the following extraordinary passage: ‘The | 
‘aggregate value of cotton, rice, wheat, rye, In- 
‘dian corn, oats, and barley, was, on the 30th 
‘July, 1846, under the old tariff, $493,331,906; and 
‘on the Ist December, 1846, when the new tariff 
“went into effect, $609,287,565—making an aggre- 
‘gate difference in the prices of $115,955,659.” 
Here the implication is of course that this great 
increase of value is the result of the prospective 
tariff. Mr. Walker, by this statement, intends this, 
or he intends nothing but an attempt at juggling 


and deception too gross to deceive or juggle any- i 


body. True, it may be that a short crop of cotton 
on this side the water, and a short crop of bread- 
stuffs on the other side, have stimulated demand 
somewhat, partly real and partly speculative, and 
created arise in prices to some extent, but in no 
manner or form connected with the new tariff or 
old tariff. 


Why, sir, on the Ist of December, 1845, when | 
the old tariff was in operation, flour was worth one | 


dollagand a half more per barrel than it was on the 
Ist of December, 1846, when the new tariff com- 
Yes, sir, on that very last- 


trade was in operation, flour, as shown by a table 
prepared from actual sales by a flour dealer, was 


one dollar and eight cents a barrel less then it has 
j| averaged for the last fourteen. years. Was this 
i| the consequence of the new tariff? . If I followed 
the implied reasoning of Mr. Walker, I should say 
that it was; but, as long as my sanity is spared, I 
never shall run the risk of losing the reputation of 
it by propounding any such absurdities. ee 

But [must cite one more paragraph from: Mr: 
Walker, pushing this matter a little further: $*Sup- 
posing,» says Mr. Walker, “ the agricultural pro+ 
‘ducts. of the United States to haye been of the 
‘value of fifteen hundred millions of dollars, at New 
‘York prices, in July; and supposing other arti- 
‘cles to have risen in price in the same proportion 
‘as those in the table, the increase in value in De- 
‘t cember is equal to three. hundred and. fifty mil- 
‘lions five hundred thousand dollavs.”? Here, süre- 
ly, is an accession to the national. wealth—nearly 
Jour hundred millions of dollars in the space of four 
months. And yet, sir, supposing Mr. Walker to 
be correct in his statement—which, to be sure, is 
a matter of guesswork, mere idle gossip—and what 
| a small per centage of all this increase is realized from 
foreign markets, or forms any reat addition to the na- 
tional wealth! How trifling a portion, compara- 
tively, of all this produce is exported. But Mr. 
Walker himself seems to feel that he has been draw- 
ing rather a long bow in this business, and “ sup- 
poses” another case for the edification of the Presi- 
dent and Congress. ‘‘ Supposing the average rise 
‘in prices to be equal to only one-half of what is 
‘stated in the table, the increase in value is equal 
‘to’one hundred and seventy-six millions two. hun- 
‘ dred and fify thousand dollars.” Even this, sir, is 
| certainly a very large sum of money, and it would 
take Mr. Walker’s clerks and receivers a long 
time to count it over in hard coin; and, if the na- 
| tion has been so largely enriched by the anticipated 
benefits of Mr. Walker’s tariff, how doubly dis- 
graceful to the Administration is the impoverished 
| condition of the public treasury, and the miserable 
condition of the national eredit! ‘The people are 
becoming so very rich, while the Government is 
| becoming bankrupt! And Mr, Walker tells us, in 
| this slate of things, he wants always to keep on 
| hand four millions at least of specie, locked up in 
|i the treasury. He is not the first man who has 
i| made this use of gold and silver. We read in Holy 
i| Writ of another “ unprofitable servant,” who was 
| no wiser than Mr. Walker, though we may sin- 
| cerely hope that Mr. Walker may be more fortu- 
| nate in his fate. But, in spite of his predilection 
for coin, Mr. Walker, by his own acts, is reduced 
to the miserable makeshift of treasury notes, or in 
other words, mere paper post notes, sent out on a 
credit! There is not a bank in the city of New 
York from which a loan at six per cent. could not 
be procured. And yet the Treasury, which repu- 
diates these institutions, and pretends to establish 
for itself a better currency and a better credit, suf- 
fers its paper to be hawked about ata discount, 
and is quoted daily in the public prints at two or 
i three per cent. below par. Yes, sir, with all this 
vast addition to the wealth of the people that Mr. 
Walker claims for his measures, in spite of this 
one hundred and seventy-six millions of increase, 
his graceless constituents refuse him the trifle of a 
two or three million tax upon tea and coffee, though 
he tells them, with tears in his eyes, that he can- 
| not possibly get along without it. And, rich as we 
are growing, Mr. Walker proposes to mortgage 
i the fair and free domains of this great country to 
| Dutch or English money-lenders; to pledge the fu- 
ture révenues of this magnificent empire to foreign 
capitalists, or to anybody who will consent to take 
; his bonds. 

Why, sir, foreign nations may well suppose us 
to be in imminent danger of bankruptcy, repudia- 
| tion, and every imaginable disaster and disgrace, 
when the Secretary of the Treasury himself so 
i| far trifles with the credit and honor of the country 
| as to publish to the world that he could not nego- 
tiate his loan on favorable terms, unless Congress 
would tax tea and coffee. And when Congress, 
by a marked vote, refuse to grant him this indis- 
pensable requisition, he proposes no substitute, but 
comes io us with a new demand for three-and- 
twenty millions of dollars, which he himself has 
pronounced to the world cannot be disposed of 
| except on unfavorable terms. . a 
. And permit me to add, Mr. Chairman, it is to 
be attributed somewhat to this lauded tariff of 
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1846, as:-Well as to`the subtreasury which I have 
jüst been considering, that Mr: Walker owes the 
‘difficulties which must embarrass. the: negotiation 
of his loan. Capitalists want to see-clearly where | 
the money is to come from-to pay before they lend. 
They are not só fond as some of our friends are of 
operating in the dark.“ $ j 
-We were told by a gentleman from ana, in | 
the Oregon debate of last winter, that. the western 
Democracy ‘went it blind on the Texas question, |; 
ins the expectation that their southern brethren |, 
would return thé compliment by going it blind for | 
Oregón up to fifty-four-forty. Limagine that the | 
Texas question is not the only one in which those | 
gentlemen ** went it blind.” On this very tariff 
they ‘went it blind,’’ as they will ere long them- | 
selves discover. On the subtreasury they “ went | 
it blind,’ and continue to go it in all their original | 
blindness. Nor is this propensity confined to the | 
members of the House. Looking to the Cabinet, i 
} 
| 


we find that it is still the story of the blind leading 
the blind, and we-all know where this march ter- 
minated, Mr. Marcy ‘went it blind?’ when he | 
wblished to: the world, a few days before Mr. | 
allcer’s last. public appeal to the money-lenders | 
in Wall street, that there would be no more troops 
called out for the prosecution of this war. Mr. 
Walker: “ went it blind”? when he wrote his letter |} 
to the chairman of the Committee of Ways and || 
Means, staking his financial success on the pas- | 
sage of the tea and coffee tax. And, as for the į 
President himself, we all know that Santa Ana 
threw dust in his eyes! ; 
The policy of the Administration, Mr. Chair- 
man, seems to be a game of cross purposes. Look- 
ing at the report of the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, | 
the end and aim of Government seems to be to di- 
vert Jabor from manufactures to agriculture. Im- 
mense estimates are presented of our agricultural 
products, and of the vast accession to our national 
wealth by the increasing value or prices of our cot- 
ton and breadstuffs. We are sent back to the soil. 
There we must earn our bread by the sweat of our 
brow, and grow rich by consuming ninely-five-hun- 
dredihs of our products within our own territory, 
provided we pass them from one to another at con- 
siderable prices. But, whilst we are to be an agri- 
cultural people, we are to indulge in expensive ; 
wars of conquest, and to depreciate the value of | 
our own lands and their products by vast territo- |! 
rial accessions. ‘I'o carry on wars, sir, we must | 
be a rich people. It is an expensive game for the || 
country. We must build, and create, and bring i 
the aid of machinery and the steam-engine to the || 
production of the means of war. A late popular || 
nglish writer says, ‘it is the spinning-jenny and !! 
‘the steam-engine that we must look to as the true || 
‘moving powers of our fleets and armies, and the || 
‘chief support also of a long-continued agricultu- 
‘ral prosperity.” j 
Nations purely agricultural are, and must con- 
tinue to be, comparatively poor; and, if they would į! 
be prosperous, they must enjoy permanent and un- : 
interrupted peace. Invincible while acting on the || 
defensive, they must entertain no scheme of ag- 


f $ 7 t 
and augment the national revenue; at the very ume 
| itis most essential to nurse: all-our economical 


|| mortgage of your national domain. And ‘as to 


| lation are we placing ourselves to the other nations 


t 


resources, to. cherish the national credit to the:-ut- į 
most, and increase the facilities of financial oper- 
ations, individual and national, the Administration 
should descend upon the country with a series of | 
measures calculated only to cripple, embarrass, and 
impoverish it. 

You disturb the commercial world by a pretend- 
ed adoption of a government currency exclusively 
metallic, and the actual issue of mere government 
paper. You venture upon an experimental tariff 
of revenue, substituting it for one of known and 
tried sufficiency, and provide for your extra ex- 
penditures in the conduct of a foreign war by the 


this aimless and destructive war, which was be- 
gun, Heaven only knows why, and which will be 
ended, Heaven only knows how, or when, or on 
what terms, no two members of the Cabinet, I 
presume, agree upon the questions which the ter- 
mination of this war involves. One would be sat- | 
isfied with indemnity from a nation which is una- 
ble to pay; another would like soil with slavery, 
and a third without it. One would go to the Rio 
Grande; another would take all west and north of | 
a line drawn from the mouth of the Rio Grande to 
the Pacific; and a third would be satisfied with 
nothing short of a revel in the halls of the Monte- 
zumas, and the territory down to the isthmus. 
And it is to the prosecution of such a warfare that 
all other interests, public and private, are to be 
sacrificed. Our rivers and harbors must go unpro- 
tected and unimproved, that Mr. Polk may carry 
on his war. We must continue to pay tribute to 
English steamers for carrying our letters and pas- 
sengers across the Atlantic and the world over, 
because the Postmaster General cannot see his way | 
clear to advise any recognition or aid to private 
enterprise in this behalf. Money honestly due for 
nearly halfa century, on the score of French spo- 
liations, must be withheld from its rightful owners, 
because it is wanted to help along Mr. Polk’s war. | 
Private claimants of every name and nature are | 
turned away from your departments, and turned 
away with neglect, if not insolence, from this Hall, 
and we cannot even hear, much less consider their | 
-demands, because Mr. Polk wants their money to 
carry on his war! And with what fairness, Mr. 
Chairman, can this military chieftain of ours, as 
he has done in the annual message, in one breath | 
contend that we have good cause of war against 
Mexico for not paying her debts, and in the next 
advise Congress to withhold the paying of our own | 
debts, in order that we may prosecute this war! j 
And by this policy, Mr. Chairman, in what re- || 


of the earth? What is England about, while we 
are sacrificing all our industrial and national inter- 
ests to this unnecessary warfare? Doing as she 
always does—lending a helping hand to her people 
in all quarters; letting in wheat and breadstuffs to 
feed the starving population of Ireland; and cozen- | 
ing Mr. Walker into the relief of Manchester and | 
Birmingham, by putting the screws upon Provi- 


grandizement—no project of aggression. Their || 
citizens cannot be withdrawn from their daily la- || 
bors. They cannot reap in the autumn when they !! 

j 


dence and Lowell; and into the aid of Newcastle 
and Wales, at the expense of Maryland and Penn- | 
sylvania. It was the failure of the potato crop to | 


have ho oya in the seed-time, and watered and | the amount of seventy-five millions of dollars, and | 
hatin in we aga Personal and constant |: the dangers of dealing with a famished population, | 
attenuion must be given to their crops, and the |j that brought about all this seeming complaisance | 


whole prucess must be conducted by the slow toil || which the English Government and the English 


of human hands. From men devoted to such pur- ; journals extend to our Democratic President and 


gnus yon canno: as the means of war, without l! Secretary, by their remedial measures of relaxa- 
ro ren o the means of life, True it is that l! tion and repeal. England is not growing rich—as j 
gur bri PA ieee the Senate, in his |} we are under Mr. Walker’s auspices—by merely | 
ecture—for it can hardly be called a report—under || marking up the price of her goods, but by impro- 


date of August last, that the operation of the tariff || ving her machinery and pushing her manufactures; | 


adds nothing to “the aggregate wealth i i 
f greg of the coun- || opening, by steam communication, new mar 
try, because it does not increase labor,” Now, sir lah ARA i ike, ae 


ee ; ; ‘ ir, || for them in all quarters of the globe; and bringing; 
is eae cee which the tariff ‘| to the aid of her merchants, and of her skilful and i 
PTA sa ae aa y the aid of the winds, the | enterprising citizens, the favor and encouragement | 
thousand hada by the Cosdanea: oF the ee of a || of public protection and patronage. It is thus that 
na a single pair, |! she | d -carrier | 
: > ghe has su eo t 
that multiplies to an extent incalculable the rolag | denl y pecome Me great steam-carrier | 


: ‘ i| of the mail and of travellers in every quarter of the || 
sve labor and consequently the aggregate wealth of | civilized world; and the world, earner ena. has | 


| become dependant upon her for locomotidh and | 
| intelligence. Every letter, every traveller, con- 


Strange it is, and almost without parallel in the 
annals of political infatuation, that, at the very | 
| 
pi 


tributes towards the support of this enlightened 
and liberal policy, which yearly adds immensely 
to England’s wealth and England’s power. Would | 
to God that we might profit by her wisdom ! 


poe the country has the most need of its wealth; | 
at the very time, of all others, when it is most ` 
necessary to stimulate manufacturing production, il 


ment paper. | 
upon the heads of its inventors, and they now peti- 
tion us to relieve them from its disastrous conse- 
quences, not in a fair, open, and honorable manner, 
but covertly and by airick. Instead of proposing 


! manfully to repeal that oppressive and absurd 


measure, and relieve the country forever from the 
curse of it, Mr. Walker proposes to flood the land 
with $28,000,000 of treasury paper, in denomina- 
tions as small as fifty dollar bulls. : 

But what will be the immediate effect of this im- 
mense issue of paper money? Ten millions or so 
of the issue the country may possibly bear without 
injurious effects; but as you augment the supply 
beyond this amount will come the risk of deprecia- 
tion; and who will be the sufferers? Already, if 
reports are true, have our poor soldiers been the 
losers of some 10 or 15 per cent. of their hard- 
earned wages in the exchange of treasury paper 
now issued for their necessities, and we shall hardly 
improve their value by increasing the. issue of 
$23,000,000 more. In the passage of this bill the 
predictions of the Opposition are all realized. The 


| specie subtreasury act is about to form the basis of 


an immense Government paper bank, which will tend, 
by its own issues, to create an inflated value of 
property, and lead to a future revulsion of distress 
and ruin. 

And what will be the situation of Government @ 
year hence ? If the war continues, as itno doubt will, 
and continues to be as unwisely managed at head- 

uarters as it has been, at least a loan of fifty mil- 
lions of dollars more will be required. With a float- . 
ing paper debt already of $28,000,000, what must 
then take place? Will you add this $50,000,000, 
too, to your paper currency? Or will you compel 
the Administration to counsel together for the wel- 
fare of the country, rather than for the preservation 
of mere party bonds and pledges, and compel them 
to remove the millstone from their own neck and 
that of the people? 


PAY OF THE ARMY. 


SPEECH OF MR. GEO. S. HOUSTON, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In rus House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 25, 1847. 


| The House being in Committee of the Whole on 


the state of the Union, having under. considera- 
tion a bill “* To increase the pay of the Non-com- 
missioned Officers, Musicians, and Privates of the 
Army of the United States, and the Militia and 
Volunteers in the service of the same, and allow- 
ing them bounty land in certain cases’’— 


Mr. Georcr S. Housron proposed to amend 
the bill in the fifth line by striking out the word 
“two”? and inserting ‘‘ three,” so as to increase 
the pay of the soldiers tu ten dollars per month. 


In support of the proposed amendment, 

Mr. HOUSTON said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: I had not expected to enter into 
the debate upon this subject; but as it seems to be 
very diffienlt to agree upon a bill which will render 
justice to the soldiers who are fighting our battles, 
and as I entertain objections to both the bill and 
the substitute now under discussion, I will ask the 
indulgence of the committee while I hastily attempt 
to specify some of these objections. 

This subject has passed the ordeal of two com- 
mittees: first, the military; then a select commit- 
tee; and, in my estimation, the plan at last pre- 
sented is defective and unjust. Ido not think the 
labors of the select committee have contributed 
much; if in any degree, towards perfecting the 
measure. I am not sure that the substitute pre- 
sented by that committee is not as objectionable, as 


li a whole, as the original bill itself. It is true that the 
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substitute does not contain that very objectionable 
provision of the original bill which required one 
class of the warrants proposed. to be given to be 
located on lands which had been ten years in market 
at private sale; and in that I will admit there is an 
improvement; but it yet contains provisions which 
are, in my opinion, highly objectionable? Itre- 
quires that the warrants be located on, and received 
in payment for, lands which, at the date of the 
warrant, may be subject to- private entry. Such a 
provision I conceive to be unjust to the soldier. If 
you pretend to give him lands, give him such as 
- you would select for yourself, If he finds land to 
suit him subject to private entry, let him take it, 
but do not force him todo so. You propose to 
give him Jand which you say is worth two hun- 
dred dollars. Who, with a common-sense view 
of the case, will believe you? If you desired to 
purchase land for yourself, would you go into the | 
market and select such as you are offering to the | 
soldier? Would you pay for such land the price | 
at which you estimate if to him?—lands which | 
have been picked and culled for years—the refuse | 
of speculators and other purchasers. You would 
never make choice of such lands, if better could | 
be procured; yet you offer to pay your soldier, 
who fights your battles and gains your victories, 
in these inferior lands for the high services he ren- | 
ders to his country. Suppose the war now going 
on in Mexico were to result, as I believe it will, 
ih the acquisition of large tracts of valuable terri- 
tory; could the soldier, who, by his toils and his 
privations, by his valor and his blood, had won it 
for you—could he take the warrant which called 
for one hundred and sixty acres of land—two hun- 
dred dollars—and locate it upon any part of that 
rich and valuable soil? Would he even be per- 
mitted to attend your land sales, and purchase | 
land with that warrant as others might do? No, 
sir; he could do no such thing—such a privilege | 
would not belong to him; but, after the speculators | 
had made their choice, with a view to extort from 
the honest settler an exorbitant price for his little | 
home, then the ‘‘old soldier,” scarred, mangled, and | 


decrepit as he has become in maintaining his coun- {| 


try’s rights, and in fighting for that very land, might | 
come forward, and from the refuse make his loca- 
tion, and purchase lands which would be compara- 
tively worthless. 

Nothing, sir, is better known to thoŝe who live 
in the new States than the fact that the choice lands | 
are generally taken at the public land sales, and | 
that the inferior, and very seldom any other thaa | 
an inferior quality, is left to be sold at private sale; 
and such inferior land your liberality, your grati- 
tude, and your justice prompt you to offer to your 
brave, patriotic, and faithful soldiers. Sir, I can 
speak for my own State, and know that I keep 
within the bounds of moderation in saying than 
out of nearly eighteen millions of acres of public 
lands now subject to private entry, in the State of 
Alabama, there is not one legal division or subdi- 
vision of it worth seventy-five cents per acre—not 
one tract of forty acres, being the smallest subdi- 
vision, worth that amount; and I very much doubt 
whether a tract of that extent could be found, worth 
more than the half of that price. I would, then, 
appeal to gentlemen—to the members of an Ameri- 

. can Congress—to know if it is their purpose to do 
no better for our soldiers. This provision seems 
to me, sir, to be but little better than a mockery— 
an insult to the brave veteran who has perilled his 


| 
j 
{ 


life, and who is ready to forego the pleasures of į; 


home, to shut himself out from all the social and 
domestic enjoyments of life, to sacrifice and sur- 
render everything that society, friendship, and 
peace can render dear, in order to maintain the 
rights and preserve the honor of our country. I, 
sir, am opposcd to such an illiberal and ungrateful 
course. | will never consent to discriminate against 
the patriot soldier. I am for giving such a war- 
rant as will purchase good Jand—a warrant which 
would enable him to compete with any other pur- 
chaser, as far as its amount would go, at either 
private or public sale, for such land as the soldier 
imself might desire to obtain. 

The third section of this substitute is objection- 
able, also. It provides that if the man who has in- 
listed for five years, dr for the war, be taken sick 
or wounded, and be thus prevented from service, 
he should get his land, the same as those who 


, volunteered for three months, or six months, and 


served. Ido not object to this provision: on the | 


| an amendment increasing the pay to ten dollars per 


! pose to follow the dictates of my conscience and 


i voting now for the increase of pay and the bounty i 
‘and. Some gentlemen have argued that the vol- | 
! unteers do not fight for pay, but from a high sense 

_ of patriotic duty. 


contrary, so far as it goes, it receives my approba- 
tion. My objection is, that the bill does not ex- 
tend the same benefit to the man in a like condition 
who had volunteered for six or three months, or 
for any period under twelve months. Such men 
are unquestionably and fully entitled to the benefit 
of sucha law; and I desire tosee the bill sò amended 
as to put them upon an equality with. those within 
the purview of the provision as it now stands. If 
the twelve months’ volunteer should be wounded 
or get sick, would he be any more meritorious than 
the sick or wounded man who had volunteered for 
only six months? Why, I can perceive no imagin- 
able difference between the merit of the man who 


the one who volunteered for twelve months, five 
years, or during the war, so far as the wound or 
disability is concerned. The bounty is to be given 
to him in consideration of his wound or sickness, 
and not for the Jength of time for which he may 
have volunteered to serve his country. The very 
basis of such legislation is the sickness or wound— 
the disability; and if he had been in service but for |; 
a month, ora day, and was wounded whilst de- | 
fending his country, and bravely bearing aloft her |! 
banner amidst the clash of arms and the horrors of į 
war, that country would be ungrateful, indeed, in | 
withholding from him that solace and support | 
which his sickness or wounds, contracted in her 
service, might require. 

The provision contained in the fourth section of 
the substitute, is also subject to serious objections. | 
It provides that these bounty lands shall be laid off | 
in some district, but does not specify any location. 
Why does not the bill specify where the lands 
shall lie, giving the metes and bounds of the district 
in which they may be embraced ? Suppose it should 
be said they were to be located in Alabama or Ohio, |! 
where all the lands have been picked and culled 
over until there is nothing left but an inferior quality; | 
suppose the time of this session should not allow 
us to pass a law marking out the district; then the | 
bounty would be gone, or it would have to run the 
hazard of meeting the approbation of another Con- ; 
gress. It is necessary and proper to complete the | 
work now. Let us either not impose a restriction 
as to the place of location, or lay off the district in | 
the bill giving the bounty: let all go together, and |; 
then cach member will know for what he is voting. |) 
I am not for -trifling in this matter—I am not for | 
deceiving the soldier. Iam opposed to promising 
him a home on which he may support and main- 
tain his family, and then putting him off with in- 
ferior lands. Iam for taking the restrictions off, 
and leaving the soldier with his warrant upon an | 
equal footing with other purchasers. . 

Sir, the history of this measure .is rather a sin- 
gular one. At the last session of Congress, when 
the bill authorizing the President to accept the ser- | 
vices of fifty thousand volunteers was under con- | 
sideration, my colleague [Mr. Cuarman] offered | 


month. Since then, the proposition has found 
“many fathers;” all seem to be anxious to claim 
the honor of its introduction: and amidst the ardent į 
aspirations of other gentlemen, my colleague’s con- 
nexion with the measure has been lost sight of and 
forgotten; but it should be remembered that he 
{Mr. Cuapman] is entitled to the credit of having | 
first moved in the matter; and doubtless the mod- 
esty for which my colleague is so remarkable, has 
prevented him from asserting his claims to its pa- 
ternity. I hope, therefore, he will excuse me for 
this allusion to it. ’ i 
This bill, sir, will give to the soldier no more | 
than justice, even if amended in all particulars as | 
I have suggested. The pay should be at least ten | 
dollars per month. I voted to make it ten dollars | 
at the first session of this Congress. I then voted 
for my colleague’s amendment; and it is my pur- 


judgment, to yield to the gratitude which [ feel 
towards the brave soldiers of the country, by | 


Tam ready to admit that the: 
patriotism and valor of our countrymen are such į 
as would cause them in thousands and hundreds | 
of thousands to rally, unforced or unpaid, to resent } 
an insult upon our national honor; to repel an in- || 
yasion, or to comply with any call of their country jj 


| party capital. 


in time of need; but does a. willingness ‘on. their 


; part to render such ‘patriotic service afford a suffi- 


cient reason why the country should. require jt‘of 
them? Will any member’ say, that because the 
citizen soldier-would march forth and defend his 
country without: pecuniary compensation, rather 
than submit to insult and injury, that therefore the 
Government should require his services in the most 
hazardous of all duties without offering: him’ an 
equivalent, or something like an adequate compen- 
sation for-such patriotic devotion and efficient ser- 
vices? It:should be borne in mind that the valiant 
men who come forward and volunteer for their 
country’s war, do so at great sacrifices. They 
leave their homes, they leave their friends, they 


lay down their implements of trade, and abandon - 


their profitable pursuits. The farmer forsakes his 
plough, the mechanic his tools, and the profes- 
sional man his office; ease, comfort, everything 
that is dear and valuable, is made subordinate to 
the call of their country. Then, sir, is it not, I 
would ask, the duty of the Government not only 
to hold the services thus rendered in grateful re- 
membrance, but also to make the men who are 
thus willing to perform them some grateful return 
for the privations they have endured and the intey- 
ests they have sacrificed ? 

It has been my misfortune, Mr. Chairman, to 
have been misinderstood by some of my constit- 
uents, and classed with the opponents.of this meas- 
ure, because I voted against a motion, made by 
a gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. AxprREW 
STEWART,] to suspend the rules to enable him to 
offer a resolution upon the subject of increasing the 
pay of volunteers; and Iwill take this as a proper 
occasion to set myself right, and to disabuse the 
minds of such of my constituents as may labor 
under an erroneous impression in reference to the 
matter. I feel no disposition to disguise or conceal 
the fact that I voted against the motion to suspend 
the rules on the occasion alluded to; and I will 
now offer some of the reasons which governed me 
in giving that vote: First, I was one of the major- 
ity of the House at that, as I am at the present 
session, and as such, in common with the majorit: 
with which I codperated, felt that I (together wit! 
the majority) was more particularly responsible 


| for the action of the House, or its failure to act, 


than I should have been if associated with a mi- 
nority. My practice therefore was, and yet is, to 
vote against all motions to suspend the rules, unless 
there were, in my opinion, high and imperious 
considerations requiring a different course. A mo- 
tion to suspend the rules is made only when some 
member of either the majority or minority party, 
it matters not which, desires to “ push aside?’ the 
regular business before the House for the purpose 
of introducing some other proposition or subject, 
out of its order or place; and such motions to be 
successful, always require the votes of two-thirds 
of the members present; hence they are seldom 
made by those members who wish to see the busi- 
ness of the House advance in a prompt and expe- 
ditious manner. When the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Srewart] made his motion to 
suspend, the House was in due progress with its 
regular business, which was quite as important to 
be done at that time as it was that any other busi- 
ness should then have been transacted. Every 
man who has any experience as a member of the 
House of Representatives or of any other legisla- 
tive body, will join me in saying that by taking 


| up and disposing of business in its proper order, it 


is much more promptly, rapidly, and easily de- 
spatched. I will venture the opinion, that if the 
rules were properly enforced, and no business were 
taken up out of its regular order, and no efforts 
were made to disturb or suspend that regular 
order, it would not require one-half the time it 
now requires for the transaction of the same 
amoynt of business. In that opinion, J believe 
that all who hear me will concur... I have known 
entire days thrown away in fruitless efforts to 
suspend the rales by those members who cared 
but little whether anything or nothing should be 
done, and whose object was to make’ personal or 
Since I became a member of this 
House, I have doubtless voted to suspend the 
rules; but such has not often been the case; and I 
presume that, upon examination, such votes will-be 
found to have been given only in such eases, and 
in favor of such measures, as required prompt and 
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all who hear 
T had almost 
ch attends 


È ve: 
pia, being made as and unde 
“ces which surrounded it, was ‘doomed 
“all who yeflected for a moment must have known 
‘it No one, not even the mover himself, could 
è believed it would be successful, for such mo- 


‘tions do not. ordinarily meet with favor in the 


House; on the contrary, they but rarely command 
‘the full strength of the question, or measure, pro- 
posed to be brought forward for consideration. 
There are always some who would vote for the 
“proposition, or bill itself, if regularly before the 
‘House, who would not vote to suspend the rules 
‘to take it up opt of its regular order, and thereby 
“bring it before the ‘House; more especially when 
“every one knows that the suspension cannot pre- 
‘vail, and that the motion is male by some one who 
Would be willing to hinder and delay the ordinary 
“business of the House—the public business of the 
-country—in. order to make ‘capital for himself at 
home. I feel confident that I can satisfy any one, 
“who will favor me with attention, that such was 
the case with the motion of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, When my colleague [Mr. Cuar- 
MAN] offered the amendment increasing the sol- 
dier’s pay to ten dollars per rhonth, it was fairly 
and properly before the House. It was offered as 


volunteers, and as such was germane and appropri- 
ate. The vote upon that amendment being a direct 
vote upon its adoption, commanded its full strength 
‘at that time, and stood—yeas one hundred and four, 
nays eighty-two. No man ever supposed thatany 
of the eighty-two who had voted against it on the 
“yeas and nays would be so childish as to vote to 
suspend the rules a few days afterwards, with a 
view of bringing the'same subject again before the 
House. If none of the eighty-two would have 
changed their votes, then it must have been appa- 
rent that the rales could not be suspended—eighty- 
two being more than one-third of the whole House, 
and, as I have before remarked, to suspend the 
rules requires the votes of two-thirds of the mem- 
bers voting. 
I am opposed, sir, to wasting the time of the 
House, and neglecting the business of the country, 


upon motions which all, even the mover himself, |) 
However | 


must fecl conscious cannot succeed. 
niuch I might have desired the consummation of that 
measure—and I was exceedingly anxious for its suc- 
céss—I knew that my duty to my country required 


me to aid, to the extent of my humble ability, in | 


maturing other measures which the public interest 


demanded; and F trust that I shall never be willing | 


to Jend myself to members who may wish to play 
upon their constituents at home, and make capital 
for themselves, by moving, out of time and order, and 
under every disadvantage, upon popular questions. I 
knew, as did every other member of this House, that 
there was a time and a way when and in which the 
bill to increase the pay of thearmy could be brought 
forward, when it would come up in its regular or- 
der, without a two-thirds vote. My desire was to 
see it brought forward and passed into a law; but 
the only way in which it could be surely done, 
with so large a minority opposed to it, was to pass 
through such business as regularly preceded it, 
and let it then come up in its due order, in which- 
case it would have required two-thirds to thrust it 
aside, instead of two-thirds to bring it forward. 
Ihave many other good reasons, sir, which I 
might give in justification of that vote—reasons 
which would, in my view, prove satisfactory to 
my constituents, or others interested; but I will 
detain the committee only to give one other, in 
addition to those which | have already mentioned. 
_That reason is, that the resolution for the intro- 
duction of which the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania desired a suspension of the rule was partial 
in its provisions. 
the army, leaving the others upon the low pay. 
No man, governed in his vi i es 
an, g in his view of things by a 
proper sense of justice and a due appreciation of 
merit, would, in my opinion, say that such should 
be the law. For'men who were under the same 


t provided but for one class of | 


å 


| moistened the earth in one common stréeam—for 


| treatment, different amounts 0 


[encounter neglect, ifn 


| detrimental to the service, as well asdestroy every 


| : s 

|! all times been difficult to fill up the rank and fileof 
|| the regular army: that branch of the military ser- 
an amendment to the bill raising the fifty thousand | 


|| gent reasons for my course, but I deem it entirely || 


“command, ‘fighting side by side,” who’ were. 
«shoulder to shoulder,” storming the fortifica- 
ti hose blood 


‘tions and défences at Monterey; w 


such men to receive from the Government different 
f compensation, for 
the same grade of gallant service, would “seem to 
be not only impolitic and unwise, but also ungen- 
erous and unkind in the extreme. Such a system 
would not only mortify, the noble and patriotic 
‘pride of those whose misfortune It should be to 
ot ‘harsh treatment, from 
this Government, and to- repress their generous 
ardor; but it would have the more baleful effect of 
engendering jealousies, heart-burnings, and dis-jj 
cord in the army, which might prove seriously 


prospect of filling up the ranks of the regular 
army; for, while the Government was making an 
obvious, and, the soldier would think, an odious 
distinction in the ranks, could it be reasonably 
expected that it would be able to procure the ser- 
vices of men willing to enlist in that branch of the 
| army which had been neglected and wronged, if 
not degraded, by your legislation? Suppose, sir, 
that you pay the regulars ten dollars, and the vol- 
unteers fifteen dollars per month for the same ser- 
vice; does any one suppose, canany one rationally 
believe, that men could be found who would go 
under such’ circumstances into the regular service? 
They would come out in the greatest abundance 
as volunteers, but not as regulars. For it has at 


vice has never been, nor is it now, considered in 
lall respects so honorable and respectable as the 
volunteer service; and if you make a glaring dif- | 
ference in the pay of those two classes of soldiers, 
the evil will be greatly increased: you will then be 
utterly unable to fill up your regular ranks, but 
will have to disband your officers or leave them } 
in very small commands. In support of what Ii: 
have remarked it may be proper for me to observe 
that, at the very time at which the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania made the effort to bring forward his 
resolution, the Government was trying to procure 
enlistments in the regular service. Our recruiting | 
| officers were then, and are yet out upon that duty; 
and even without the distinction which the resolu- | 
| tion of the gentleman from Pennsylvania sought 
i to draw between regulars and volunteers, recruits | 
| have come in so slowly that, at this very session, 
| we have had to give a bounty to each man who 
would enter the regular army. 

I could, were it necessary, give many other co- 


i 
} 
$ 
j 
j 


| unnecessary to trouble the committee further. At 
| the last session I voted for the proposition, because 
Į was desirous to sec it become the law. Iam for 
itnow. Itisduetothe soldier. I wish to see the || 
pay not only of the volunteer, but also of the regu- 
| lar, increased. No man has ever had reason to 
doubt my friendship for such a measure, or in the 
least degree to question my sincerity in the sup- 
port of it. i 
It was under these circumstances that I gave the 
vote of which I have spoken; and, sir, in reflect- 
ing further upon it, I feel the pleasant conscious- 
ness of having voted right; and more especially, 
when I remember that at the time at which the || 
vote was given, the same subject was before the |: 
Committee on Military Affairs, and under its ad- 
visement and examination—the very committee to 
which the gentleman from Pennsylvania had di- | 
rected his resolution. 


i 
i 
j 
{ 
| 


: upon those of our fellow-citizens who, in obedience 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to be distinctly and prop- 
erly understood. I am not unfriendly to volun- 


soldier is not surpassed, if not unequalled, by any 
other soldier in the world. Skilful and valiant, 
intelligent and conscientious, feeling an individual 
as well as a national responsibility and pride, he |; 
rallies beneath the flag of his country, and rushes || 
into battle, with a devotion and ardor to others |; 
unknown. I look, sir, with emotions of lofty pride | 


to their country’s call, have voluntarily poured 
themselves out from the cities, towns, mountains, |! 
and valleys of our land, to offer themselves, their 
blood, and their lives, unpurchased and unpaid, 


for the maintenance of their country’s rights and |; 
the defence of her honor. A-spéctacle more inspi- 


1 

| acres to the six months’ men. 

| teers; on the contrary, in my judgment, the citizen || 
| 

$ 

| 

! 


ring to the American bosom cannot be imagined 


for while it conveys to our minds a lofty.sense of 


the true patriotism and the pure sentiments of na- 
tional pride and national fidelity which are peculiar 
to the American character, it fills our hearts with 
a proper sense and a due estimate of the free and 
glorious institutions under which we live. It is 
from those institutions, founded upon principles 
for which our revolutionary fathers struggled, 
that the American citizen derives that noble spirit 
and that dauntless valor which prompt him to put 
on the armor of war, and fly, unled by the strong 
arm of the law; or undazzled by the hope of re- 
ward, to his country’s defence. Under the influ- 
ence of such sentiments, it would be far from me 
to hold in any other than the highest estimation, 
or to appreciate with anything less than admira- 
tion or gratitude, the services of our brave volun- 
teers. Ipay to them, sir, a sincere tribute of my 
heart, when I say that such soldiers I believe the 
world has hitherto not known. ‘The long and 
sanguinary battle of Monterey,’ where many as 
true a heart as ever beat in the bosom of man gave 
its last throb, and sent up its last aspiration for its 
country, is alone sufficient to attest the truth of 
what I assert, and to show to the world that braver 
and better soldiers than the American volunteers 
never fought or died. But while I appreciate the 
valor and the patriotism of our brave volunteers, 
I should feel as if 1 were underrating their high 
qualifications as American citizens in believing that 
they would ‘wish to see Me regular troops with 
whom they are fighting crushed in their spirits, 
wounded in their pride, and disturbed in their har- 
mony, by the humiliating consciousness that their 


| Government was less interested in them than in 


those with whom they shared the hardships and 
perils of battle, and with whom they rejoiced over 
the brilliant achievements of their country’s arms. 


BOUNTY LANDS TO THE ARMY. 


SPEECH OF MR. LINN BOYD, 
-OF KENTUCKY, 


In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 26, 1847, 


On the Bill to increase the pay of the Non-commis- 
sioned Officers, Musicians, and Privates of the 
Army of the United States, and the Militia and 
Volunteers in the service of the same, and allo w- 
ing them bounty land in certain cases. 


Mr. BOYD said: 

After the full discussion bestowed upon this 
measure by others, I feel very little inclination to 
continue the debate. It is due, however, to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Granam] and 
to myself to say, that he is in the main the author 
of the substitute proposed by the select committee. 
I reported it in obedience to the order of the com- 
mittee, and not because I preferred it to the original 
bill introduced by me at the beginning of the ses- 
sion. On the contrary, I prefer the bill to the 


| substitute. 


In addition to increasing the pay of the soldiers 


| two dollars per month, the bill proposes a grant of 


one hundred and sixty acres of land to each of 
those who engage to serve for twelve months or 
during the war, and to such as engage for a less 
time than twelve months, eighty acres of land. The 


i substitute makes no such provision for the latter 


class. To this I object. If it be proper to give 
one hundred and sixty acres of land to the twelve 
months’ men, it is surely but just to give eighty 
1 Whether we make 
the grant in payment for services rendered, or as 


| a reward to patriotism, it is due to all; for all have 


rendered service. Allhave manifested a becoming 


| patriotism. 


To my mind this proposition is clear, and I 


| have listened in vain, during this whole discus- 


sion, for even a plausible reason against it. It 
will not do to contend thata grant of land to the 
six months’ men would produce too great a drain 
upon the treasury. If that argument be good 
against that class, it will be found to apply with 
double force against the other. But, sir, itis an 


| argument which can have but little weight, as ap- 


plied to the one or the other. The resources of 


this country are quite competent to the task ‘of 
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supplying the treasury with all the means neces- 
sary. for the prosecution of. the war, even. though 
every acre of the public. lands be. given to the 
soldiers. : 

The frightful picture drawn by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Vinton] of a bankrupt treasury 
and of ruined national: credit, to: which he as- 
sumes this system. of granting bounty lands to 
our soldiers will lead, is but a fancy sketch, and 
should alarm no one. True, whilst we are pro- 
viding for those who fight our battles, those who 
pay the. taxes should not be wholly forgotten. 

oth deserve consideration. To satisfy both, we 
have only to do what is just.to all. Our constitu- 
ents are willing to pay increased taxes when shown 
to be necessary to the prosecution of a just war. 

I was, Mr. Chairman, from the day we declared 
war against Mexico, in favor of increasing the pay 
of the soldiers engaged in that war. When the 
war bill was under consideration in this body, the 
gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. Cuapman,] moved 
an amendment increasing the pay of the volunteers 
to ten dollars per month. It ought to have included 
the regulars, but as they could be provided for in 
another bill, I cheerfully voted for the amendment, 
notwithstanding the omission. The amendment 
was adopted by a majority of about twenty votes. 
By reference to the journal, it will be seen that of 
the number voting for the amendment, a large ma- į 
jority were Democrats—m yself among the number, 

t was, however, no party measure, nor did either 
party so consider it. 

The bill thus amended went to the Senate, 
where the amendment. was stricken out unani- 
mously—at least no division was called for by 
any one of either party in that body. What in- 
fluenced them, I cannot certainly say. They did 

` it, however, and one important reason for doing 
so, was very palpable on the face of the proposi- 
tion itself. It was invidious. It proposed to in- 
crease the pay of volunteers only, when it should 
have embraced all those serving in the war—the 
regulars as well as the volunteers. | 

With that amendment of the Senate, the bill 
was sent, back to us; and upon the question of | 
concurring with that amendment, I voted, with a | 
very large majority, to concur. And why? Be- 
cause I was afraid that a contest between the two 
Houses about the pay of the volunteers, would 
endanger the bill; and every schoolboy knows that 
it would do quite as well to increase the pay of 
the soldier thereafter as then. Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, old and young, and of every party— 
whether rightfully or wrongfully is immaterial— 
were all of opinion, after the reception of the 
news of the capture of Thornton and his com- 
mand, that action, action, speedy action, should | 
be had upon the measure which was to provide the 
men and money to meet the exigencies of the mo- 
ment; not, perhaps, in the hope that we could thus | 
throw troops upon the banks of the Rio Grande jn 
time to relieve General Taylor from the perils in 
which he was then involved by the hostile move- ; 
ments of Generals Arista and Ampudia; but who 
could tell that General Taylor was not to be 
repulsed, followed into Texas, and our whole 
southwestern border swept by a strong invading || 
army ? 

Everybody, sir, was for as promptand speedy ac- 
tion as the forms of constitutional legislation would 

ermit; and for that reason alone, if for no other, 
it would not only have been improper, but mon- 
strous, to have provoked a contest between the two 
Houses, which must have resulted in delay, and 
possibly in the defeat of the bill itself. For it is 
„within the recollection of all, that the Senate was 
much divided on the proposition to declare war at 
all. Some were for declaring that a state of ‘* hos- 
tilities’’ only existed, whilst a small majority was 
for declaring war, and pursuing the enemy where- 
ever he was to be found. These are the reasons 
‘which influenced the vote of the House, and will 
abundantly justify that vote with every rightmind- 
ed man in the nation. 

Notwithstanding the known and decisively ex- 


pressed opposition of the Senate to increasing the |; 


monthly pay of the volunteers to the exclusion of | 
the regulars, a member from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 
-Srewart,] some time after the passage of the bill | 
declaring war against Mexico, moved to suspend | 
the rules and orders of thé House to introduce a 


| country, with the unblushing declaration, that the 


| so far as it is personal to myself, I may be per- į 


i itself, Were it otherwise, the order and method 


resolution instructing a committee to inquire into 


the expediency of increasing the. emoluments of 
the volunteers only! Se 

Of course I voted against this, and for two rea~ 
sons: First, as I have before stated, it is unjust to 
make a distinction, and. pay one class of our fellow- 
citizens, who are bearipg arms in defence of the 
country, a less price for the exposure: of their lives 
than to another class of equal grade; and second, I. 
knew that ifthe House were disposed to sanction 
such an act of partiality, the Senate had. already 
unanimously declared: if would not. ; 
_ But whilst irreconcilably opposed to a partial- 
ity so unjust, and, permit me to add, so diame- 
trically opposed to all my ideas of moral right, so 
distinctly and directly at war with those prin- 
ciples of political equality and fairness which I 
have ever endeavored to vindicate and uphold, | 
I did not, therefore, ccase making efforts to pro- 
cure a more adequate remuneration for the difficult 
services and patient sufferings of the gallant volun- 
teers. On the contrary, a consultation was had 


mercy of the whims and.caprice of the idlest, and 
most inconsideraté—would ‘be undefended from the 
designs and assaults of the intriguing arid the misit 
chievous. GE SSE ea SE 
Nothing is more common than the attempts of 
excited and embittered minorities to embariass the 
business of legislation by submitting impracticable 
and untimely motions. They often bring forward 
a measure known to be popular, bat at such ‘time 
or in such particular form, as will most annoy 
majority. - Oo) ce ee Ea 
et me illustrate this: The independent treasury 
and the revenue tariff acts’ were passed at the last 
session; the first was introduced by the gentleman 
from Virginia, (Mr. Dromeooxx,] the last, by the 
entleman from North Carolina, [Mr. McKay.) - 
uppose the tariff bill first apon the calendal 
entitled by the’ rules to be first taken up for 
action of the House. Suppose the gentleman- fi 
Virginia, impatient of delay, and burning with 
to carry out to a glorious consummation the oft 


between a Senator from Indiana, [Mr. Brienr,} a | 
Representative from South Carolina, [General | 
Bracx,] and myself, and others, which resulted | 
in the introduction into the Senate (at about the i 
same time the member from Pennsylvania [Mr. || 


Stewart] made his motion to suspend the rules) | 


of a bill containing the same ‘provisions for the | 
benefit of non-commissioned officers, musicians, | 
and privates, whether volunteers or regulars, as 
those embraced in the bill which I had. the honor 
to submit for the consideration of the House at the 
beginning of the present session. 

The bill gave moneys and lands to both volun- | 
teers. and regulars; it placed all men performing |i 


similar duties upon a perfect equality, without |i 
deigning. to inquire whether they were known || 
upori the pay-rolls as ‘‘ volunteers”? or as “regu- j| 
Jars.” As the Representative of a just and noble- |; 
minded constituency, I trust I shall ever be just, 
enough to apportion pay, not according to names, ;| 
but according to the value of services rendered. || 


pressed wishes of the American democracy, should 
have moved to suspend the rules of: the ‘House 
to allow his independent treasury bill to be taken 
up in preference to the tariff: would my vote against 
suspending the rules for that purpose. be evidence 
(in the mind of any one) that I. was hostile to the 


| independent treasury? Assuredly not. Neither 


i| can a vote against à suspension ofall the rules and 


orders of business, to allow the member fròin Pern- 
| sylvania to bring forward his crude, badly-digest- 
ed, and invidious proposition, relative to the pay 
of the volunteers, and give it precedence over meas- 
ures of the most vital importance to. the whole 
country—a proposition, if not designed, certainly 


i calculated to injure the cause ‘it professed to pro- 


mote—be construed iñto enrhity to increasing the 

pay of the volunteers. ’ aaa ite ee 
ut enough of all this. Tam, suffice it to say, 

for paying the volunteers liberally. I was,as you 


# all know, at the last session, as 1 am ‘at this, in 


favor of not only increasing the monthly pay, but 


When I see valor, and service, and suffering, and | 
tried worth, I hope to be true enough to my con- | 
stituents and to myself promptly to recognise and | 
honor it, without stopping to inquire whether I | 


| 
am in the camp of the militia, of the volunteers, or |j 


of the regular army of my country. | 
Justice demanded that all privates engaged in the | 
same description of scrvice, should be equally pro- 
vided for. All were provided for in the bill of the || 
Senate, as agreed upon by myself and others at the 
last session, and all are provided for by the bill 
introduced by me at this session. The evidence 
was palpable to us all, that a very large majority | 
of this House, and of the Democratic members of | 
it, were in favor ofincreasing the compensation of 
our soldiers during the continuance of the war. 
Yet this vote against suspending the rules of the 
House to let in a proposition to increase the pay 
of the volunteers only, has been referred to, and 
political capital attempted to be made out of it, by 
petty political hucksters against the Democratic 
party on this floor. It has been paraded before the 


Democracy in Congress were opposed to increasing | 
the pay of the volunteers. Nothing could be more 
false in fuct—nothing more unjust, than an at- 
tempt of that kind. I characterize it but as it de- || 


serves. . 
With regard to a vote of that. kind, however, | 


mitted, and I am proud to say, that my constit- | 
uents would be slow to doubt my sincerity in this | 
or any other matter. And, sir, allow me just here 
to remark, that one of the many pleasant fruits of 
candor, and honest straightforwardness, blunt and 
homely though they be, is the trust which the peo- | 
ple unsuspectingly repose in those who never 
irifled with them, where a doubtful or responsible | 
vote must be given. 

A decided and unswerving Representative can 
safely vote his best judgment in a doubtful case, | 
because he knows his constituents, instead of cast- 
ing about for pretexts wherewith to assail him, will į 
cheerfully await the verdict which time will pass i 
upon the soundness of his opinions. 

But, sir, we all know that a vote against a mo- 
tion to suspend the rules to bring forward a meas- 
ure, is no evidence of hostility to the measure | 


of the business of the House would be at the 


also in favor of granting bounty lands to all the 
soldiers engaged in the war—to both volunteers 
and regulars. i ' 
This, I am aware, is liberal—to some may seem 
ven extravagant—especially when compared with 
the compensation allowed at other periods of our, 
history. = 
The 
act of 5t 
month. 
“ By act of 1794, same pay. i 
By act of 1796, foùr dollars per, month. 
By act of 1812, eight dollars per month. ‘ 
Ata subsequent date the price was fixed, as it 


ay allowed by the United. States, by. the 
March , 1792, was only three dollars, per 


| now exists, at seven dollars per month. =" 


By the bill the price is proposed to be establish- 
ed at nine dollars per month, and one hundred and 
sixty acres of bounty land to the twelve, and 
eighty to the six months’ men, at the close of the 
war. 

The pay in the early days of the republic, as 
I have shown, was small—three dollars—and sub- 
sequently four dollars per month. The country 


|| was then new, but sparsely settled, and indiffer- 


ently improved; the people and the Government 


| were poor, in debt, without commerce, manufac- 


tures, or revenues, to any considerable extent; and, 


| withal, harassed with distressing Indian wars. 


But now the scene is changed. The country is 
well settled, well improved, and abounds with the 
most desirable and easy commercial and military 
avenues. Commerce and manufactures are flou- 
rishing beyond all precedent. The people and the 
Government are rich, comparatively free from debt, 


| and possess revenues totally inappreciable by other 


nations. The people are at once able and willing 
to sustain any amount of taxation that may be He- 
cessary to prosecute this war with vigor until such 
| time as Mexico may conie to’ her sensesand sue 
| for peace, be that period near at Hand or remote. 

To turn this ability and this willingness of the 
people of the United States to a practical account 
in this war, we must call upon them for men and 
for money. Of thé first, more are already volun- 
tarily tendered than the War Department could 
| employ, were its views magnified tenfold, and 
enough of the last can be liad by simply asking, 
as I verily believe. y 

But we are divided amongst ourselves as. to 
the form which our requisition upon’ the people 
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a 
for money shall’ take. The. Secretary and the 
Financial Committee unite’ in recommending a tax 


upon tea and coffee.: Although not as equal, and 
“as just, as atax upon all property, of all kinds, 
would be, it is yet the readiest scheme for raising 
money. by. taxation, and ‘approximates. equality 
the nearest of any that- has been. submitted. to 
the House with any reasonable. prospect. :of suc: 
cess... A writer in the Daily Union thus well re- 
plies to. the ‘‘hue-and-cry”’ raised against the 
proposition by the enemies to the war, in which 
ery;,l-am sorry to say, a few of our friends have 
most mistakenly, as I believe, incontinently joined: 


.«€To show this unreasonableness of the cry against the 
imposition of a duty on tea and coffee, it is only necessary 
to institute a comparison between the tax paid by the con- 

-sumers of sugar—certainly more a necessary of life than 
either tea or coffee—under the tariff of 1842 and the pres- 
ent one; by which it appears that the proposed duty of 
twenty-five per cent. on tea and coffee, and the present duty 
on sugar together, will not amount to so much tax on the 
consumers of all these articles as the tax on sugar alone 
under the tariff of 1842. By reference to the annual treasury 
statements for the years. 184], 1842, 1844, and 1845, (1843, 
being made up for nine months only, is excluded,) it appears 
that the average annual net imports of coffee, tea, and sugar, 
for consumption, are as follows: ý 


Averagenet Estimated Propos- Amount 
import: ` value. edduty. © of duty. 
ths. dolls. er ct, dolls. 
Coffee.. 114,269,746 6,856,194 76 25 1,714,046 19 
Teas.. » 13,617,902 4,085,370 60 25 1,021,342 65 
Total annual tax on tea and coffee.......s sss 2,735,388 84 
Average net Estimated Present Amount 
import, value. duty. of duty. 
tbs. dolls. per ct, dolls. 
BUAT essene aeo 147,733,785 5,909,351 40° 30 1,772,805 42 |! 


Average annual production of domestic 
sugar estimated at 160,000,000 Ibs., and 
the price to the consumer supposed to 
be increased by the amount of duty on 
the same quantity of imported, say es- 
timated value $6,400,000.............. 380 1,920,000 00 

3,692,805 42 


6,428,194 26 


Total annual tax On sugars.ccceccece veer 


Total aunual tax on tea, coffee, and sugar 
Under the tariff of 1842, the foregoing import of 
147,733,785 Lbs. sugar paid a duty of 2} cts. 
PELID ccc eeee en eeees eee ea 3,693,446 25 
And the enhancementin the price 
of domesti¢ grown sugar, 160,- 
000,000 lbs., equal to the duty of 
BRC accede coke wees re deenes 4,000,000 00 
——————. 7,693,446 25 


Excess of duty on sugars... .eeeee ee 

Showing that the consumers of this country were taxed, 
under the tariff of 1842, on sugar alone, 81,265,251 99 more 
than they would be on tea, coflee, and sugar, together, under 
the present tariff, including the duty of twenty-five per cent. 
proposed by the Secretary of the Treasury.” 

To carry on this war without accumulating a 
large and not casily managed debt, additional 
means must be had beyond what our present rev- 
enues yield. Those means, I, for ‘one, shall be 
particularly careful to be found in favor of furnish- 
Ing, as Iam not desirous of attaching to myself | 
the responsibility of unnecessarily augmenting the 
public debt. 
supply bills are responsible for the increase of the 
public debt, if they oppose an increase of the rev- 
enue by other means than borrowing. It is not | 
to be doubted that many persons in this country 


desire the creation of a large national debt; and || 


such, it can scarcely be uncharitable to suppose, 
are the views of those who cheerfully vote for 
large appropriations from the treasury on almost 
all occasions, and yet resolutely vote against in- 
creasing the income in any other way but by bor- 
rowing. Evidently the people are willing to fur- 
nish the means to prosecute this war, and are op- 
posed to the creation of a debt which will require 
many years of high taxation to extinguish. 

If l am not mistaken in this, then I am bound to 
suppose that all those members who vote 
appropriation and against the tax bills, differ 
the people, and esteem it to be their d | 
fer upon a reluctant people what their agents con- 
sider æ benefit, viz: A Debt. 
contend that the American people are in favor of a | 
National Debt, or that they 
holding from the Executive authorities either men 


contrary to the popular judg- 
o the popular feeling, so vote 


as to ensure the creation of a National Debt? Is || 
the vote given in wantonness? Is the vote given I 


1,265,251 99 |! 


j 


for the purpose of injuring our country? “I would 
fain hope not. I am inelined to believe that the feel- 
ing in favor of creating a national debt is more ex- 
tensively entertained than many suppose, and that 
it is cherished by many who are known to oppose 
the debt-creating-principle. . : 

Men may, perhaps, sincerely subscribe to a prin- 
ciple which is repugnant to their feelings. And thus 
it is, lam afraid, with many honorable members: 
nearly all avow themselves opposed to the principle 
of so managing the public business as to causea large 
public debt to be created; and yet many are induced 
by their feelings so to vote as to render its creation 
inevitable. It is not for me to attempt to reconcile 
this contradictidn—it is sufficient for meto say, that, 
could I have my way, the public business should be 
so conducted as to make the income equal the ex- 
penditure even in time of war with any but a first- 
rate Power. 

War, like all ‘other luxuries, should be paid for 
by those who enjoy it. Costly edifices, magnifi- 


travagances, should be paid for by those who 
order them. To posterity they may be as useless 
as the debt would be oppressive. The war with 
Mexico is believed to be just: at any rate, just or 
unjust, it is our own affair, and the burdens of 
which it may be the occasion, should be borne by 
ourselves. Wecan war with Mexico, and defray the 
expense thereof, without invoking the aid of other 
nations, or of posterity. To assert the inability, 
or the unwillingness, of this generation to fight the 


They are able, they 
are willing, to meet the expenses—honorably and 
promptly meet the expenses—of this war. And 
‘Whig members who vote against furnishing sup- 


denunciations against the war itself as unjust, 
-unholy, damnable, and against God, do, as I 
verily believe, gross injustice to most of their 
Whig constituents. So far as my district is con- 
cerned, I feel warranted in saying, that I know 


is in the right, and they feel, and believe, and 
ardently desire, that adequate and early supplies 
should be furnished to carry on the war with 
honor and effect. 

And, with all due courtesy, I must say I do not 
entertain the slightest possible respect for this vile 


people to be taxed. They have always been tax- 


ied. So long as governments continue to exist, peo- 


ple will have to be taxed to defray their expense. 


i Nowhere are taxes paid with less parade, with 
more cheerfulness, or with less litigation, tian in | 


the United States; and so I hope it will ever be. 


be rigidly observed by legislators: first, they must 


| be careful to ask money for only just and worth 
For, undoubtedly, those who vote | 4 x4 y 


purposes; and, second, they must take care to se- 


| cure a sound economy in the disbursements of the 


moneys granted to them. For while our people 


by great public exigencies, they will also be found 
resolute in exacting rigid economy in the public 
expenditures. 


be offended with a tax upon tea and coffee to support 
the honor of their Government when at war. Fam- 


ilies, upon an average, use, I suppose, about fifty 


cent schemes of improvements, and all other ex- | 


battles and to pay the expenses of this war, is to | 
| utter a libel upon our people. 


plies, against taxes, and indulge in unmeasured | 


they do not reflect either their feelings or their || 
opinions. For, sir, they believe their country | 


clamor about the unwillingness of the American | 


To realize this hope, but two things will have to | 


will be found liberal, when liberality is demanded | 


And here Jet me remark, that I have no patience |! 
with those who say that our countrywomen would | 


one whit behind their fathers, husbands, and 
brothers, in the display of genuine patriotism, 
self-denial, and ardent love of American liberty. 
| No, sir; no. It is not a distrust of the public 
spirit of the American lady; it is the unwil- 
lingness of the political Congressman to replenish 
the treasury; that is the fact. And I, for one, am 
unwilling to’allow them to escape, by ingloriously 
throwing their responsibilities upon the fair shoul- 
ders of those who cannot, at least in this country, 
thank God, be converted at will into beasts of bur- 
den, We are not in the Indian villages, and gen- 
tlemen will therefore learn, that it is somewhat 
difficult to find women to cut and pack for them 
that fuel with which they have promised them- 
selves to give us a warming when we meet before 
i the people. j 

In fine, Mr. Speaker, I believe that the Ameri- 
can people wish to see this war vigorously prose- 
cuted, until it can be honorably and satisfactorily 
| concluded; and that they desire to see their sol- 
diers, of all kinds, honorably and liberally provi- 
ded for, not only at the pay table, but also at the 
bureaus of clothing and of provisions. This nation 
|; is large and rich; and while it invokes that econo- 
my which is so just and so decent, it is yet quite 
able and willing to equip, provision, and pay, her 
| soldiers liberally, and without grudging. So far 
as my vote and my influence will go, this shall be 
i done, as being just to the soldier and honorable to 
our young and thrifty Government. 


i 
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THE SPIRIT RATION IN THE NAVY. 


| SPEECH OF MR. J. A. ROCKWELL, 
OF CONNECTICUT, 


In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 27, 1847. 


|| Mr. ROCKWELL having, on a previous day, 
| offered the following amendment to the Navy Ap- 
| propriation bill, viz: 

“And that, instead of the sum now allowed by law, that 
the sum of six cents per day be hereafter allowed, and paid 
in lieu of the spirit ration in the navy, and that said ration 
be, and the same is hereby, abolished’? 

Now addressed the House in Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, as follows: 


Mr. Cuarrman: I design, in the remarks which 
i I shall address to the House, to abstain entirely 
i from the discussion of any of those important 
| questions which have occupied the attention of the 
i| committee, and to confine myself entirely to the 
ji examination of the amendment which I have pro- 
1; posed, and the presenting of such facts and argu- 
| ments as, in my judgment, conclusively show the 
| importance of its adoption. 

| ‘The amount now distributed by law is one gill 
| per day of spirits to each seaman, and the persons 
| entitled to receive it can, by the existing laws, re- 
| ceive, in lieu of it, the value of the ration, which 
i does not exceed two cents per day. By the for- 
:| mer provision of the law, the estimate of the spirit 
ation was at six cents per day; but instead of that 
i liberal allowance to those who claim to make the 
ommutation, the amount is now too small to fur- 
ish an inducement to relinquish the ration. I 


is 1,095,172 44 ninety-fifths tons, with at leastsixty 
thousand seamen; and it is far within the truth to 
say, that in four-fifths, if not in nine-tenths, of 
j these vessels, no spirits, or any kind of intoxica- 

ting drinks, are furnished as a part of the daily 


+ 


* 
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rations to the seamen; and many hundreds of ves- | 


sels sail annually from our. ports with no spirits 
on board except a small quantity in the medicine 
chest, 

In the coasting trade, the change is still more 
striking. The tonnage of the vessels engaged in 


this trade is 1,321,829 57 ninety-fifths tons, with at || 


pe seventy thousand seamen to navigate the ves- 
gels. 
is almost entirely abolished, and in a very large 
proportion of these vessels it is not to be found as 
an article of drink on board. In addition to the 
information derived from other sources, I have 
myself inquired of honorable members of this 


Tlouse, representing the principal commercial | 


points in this country, and they, with one voice, 


confirm what I have said in relation to the com- ! 


mercial marine of this country, both foreign and 
coastwise. 

But, sir, a still more striking result is found in 
the vessels engaged in the whale fishery in this 
country. This has become, within a few years, a 
most important branch of the navigating interest 
of this country. There were, a year since, (and 
the number has since increased,) 736 ships, barks, 
and brigs, owned and sailing from the United 


States, measuring 223,149 tons, and navigated by | 
|; part owner, officer, or seaman. 


19,560 men—the value of the vessels and catch- 
ings being $29,400,000. With this fishery I am 
somewhat conversant. My honorable friend from 
the New Bedford district [Mr. Grinnexr] is still 
more so, as more than three hundred of these ves- 
sels are owned in the district so well represented 
by him here, and he is himself largely interested 
in that business; and I have no hesitation in as- 
serting, that more than nine-tenths of the vessels 
engaged in this fishery, from the United States, 

` sail without spirits on board; and I appeal to my 
ponerse friend for the correctness of what I have 
said. 

Mr. GRINNELL. The statement is within 
the truth; and I add my own testimony, not only 
to the truth of the statement, but to the importance 
of the result from the abandonment of spirits on 
board the whale ships. 

Mr. R. I have, within a day or two, conversed 


with an intelligent gentleman, the late collector of |; 


a port extensively engaged in the whale fishery, 
who fully confirms the statement which I have 
made above. j 

And now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to inquire of 
gentlemen who are opposed to abolishing this ra- 
tion, what there is in the naval service which ren- 
ders spirits necessary or useful, when it is neither 
the one nor the other in the whale fishery? 

It is a well-known fact, that although, during a 
portion of the voyage, the service is no more se- 
vere than on board of the national vessels, (and in 
both the whaling and national vessels sometimes 
it is less so, owing to the large number of seamen, 
than in the ‘merchant service and coasting trade,) 
yet when these whale ships are on their whaling 
ground, engaged in the catching of the whales, and 
extracting the oil, there is no more severe, labori- 
ous, and hazardous employment on the ocean. 

These ships encounter all the storms, ‘the sever- 
ity of weather, and the other evils and dangers to 
which the national armed vessels are exposed, and 
in‘common with them; but they have, in addition, 
these dangers, and this hardship, and this labor, 
so peculiar to themselves. 

Nor are these men less resolute, less determined, 
less competent seamen, less fitted for the discharge 
of any duty, whether in war or in peace, at home 
or abroad, than those embarked on board of our 
national vessels. 

There is, probably, not to be found on the face 
of the globe a body of seamen superior to those 
nineteen thousand five hundred and sixty men. 
Do you think, sir, does any man think, that these 
men would be improved by the daily grog rations; 
that they would be better men or better sailors; 
that they would be healthier or more orderly; that 
they would work more or fight better, either with 


the monsters of the deep or a more civilized foe? | 
I wish, sir, that every one who thinks so, if there | 


be such a person, would visit and compare these 
, men with those on board of our national vessels. 

I know that some men may honestly have a 
vague, strange notion, that, in order to have a 
good sailor in any service, but especially in the 
naval service, he ‘must be a drinking, swearing, 


In these vessels the regular supply of spirits | 


1 


i 


i 
t 
F 
j 


ery know that it is not necessary. They all have 


‘and if it were announced before the sailing of any 
vessel that the men were to be supplied daily with 


| rienced physicians of the country; and what is far | 


i nature and chemical properties of the article, such į 


brutal, debased man; and these they call the.“ old | 


salts’? and “old tars,” and similar titles. Every 
person at all acquainted with the subject knows | 
that there could not be a more absurd notion, as it | 
is known, by all experience, to. be totally un- | 
founded. 

It will be recollected that the number of men in 
the naval service of the United States is but be- 
tween seven thousand and eight thousand, and 
those employed in the whale fishery are, in point 
of numbers, more than double, besides. the very 
large number engaged in the commercial service, 
both foreign and coastwise; so that the most am- 
ple experience in relation to those engaged in sim- | 
ilar pursuits on the water, and exposed to equal, į 
if not superior hardships, show that it is not at all 
necessary in our naval service. 

The men themselves engaged in the whale fish- | 


an interest in the voyage, being paid by a propor- 
tion of the oil and whalebone taken by the vessel; į 


a gill of grog during all the voyage, no decent man | 
would ship on board of it; and every man, : 
whether drunk or sober, would have sense enough | 
to refuse to take any interest in such a voyage as | 
And if any of my ! 
honorable friends, who seem to think that there 
is great amount of coercion in not furnishing daily 
a supply of spirits, should undertake to tell those 
men that they were oppressed by being forced to be 
temperate, and that the proper way was daily to fur- 


persuade them not to use it, I am inclined to think 
that they would be told that such doctrine might 
be very well for the land, but that sailors would 
not believe it. 

I might advert, Mr. Chairman, to the experi- 
ence which has been furnished us on board steam- | 
boats on the inland waters of the country, on rail- 
roads, and on various lines of stages. It is now 
nearly, if not quite, the universal sentiment 
throughout the country, not only that the lives of | 
passengers should not be hazarded by placing | 
them at the mercy of men of drinking habits, 
although not actually drunkards, but that the same 
labors and hardships, to which such persons are 
often exposed, are better cncountered. without, | 
than with the use of spirits. 

But, Mr. Chairman, these results are not only 
in accordance with all experience on this subject, 


examined the matter would anticipate. There is 
no nourishment in spirits. Itis not at any time 
an article of food. It is nothing but a stimulus, |) 
which produces for the moment an unnatural ex- | 
citement, hut which is necessarily attended with a 
corresponding depression. A person in health is 
never benefited by its use. It is a powerful medi- 
cine, which physicians unite in ranking as a poi- | 
son, which, doubtless, may in some diseases be | 
used with advantage, but should be used always | 
with great care, and under the best advice. Its |! 
use, instead of giving strength, produces weak- : 
ness, lassitude, exhaustion. It wears out the sys- 
tem, weakens the powers of the mind, enfeebles : 
the bodily frame. To all this, and more, we have 
the united testimony of the most able and expe- 


HT 
| 
| 
but they are precisel¥such as any one who has f 
i 
| 
| 


evidence collected in detail as long ago as .1834yin 
relation to the ‘use of spirits.in the merchant ser- 
vice, by Mr. Delavan, one of thé most valuable men 
of the age, contributed very largely to the disuse 
of spirits in the merchant service... ‘This-testimony ` 
was from the most experienced merchants and sea 
captains, and is most ample in its character; and if 
I print the remarks which Iam making, I shall add 
some of this testimony in detail. ae 

Captain Edward Gardner, in a letter. dated: New 
Bedford, March 8, 1834, says: 

“ From the experience resulting from ten South Sea voyages 
in all capacities, from that ofa common sailor to command- 
er, I make the following reply: I consider ardent ‘spirits 
entirely unnecessary aud valueless as an anti-scorbutic; under 
all circumstances, at sea. In passing Cape Horn: I: have 
been exposed to wet, cold, and rugged’ weather, for. more 
than six weeks at a time; on which occasions I have pre- 
served the health of my-ship’s company: by care to keep 
them provided, as much as was practicable, with a change 
of dry clothing on going off deck, by giving them. plenty to 
eat, and tea, made hot with ginger, to drink,” ie 

Again: 
“Paving performed five whaling voyages to the Pacific 


i 
f Ocean, and procured much of my oil near the equator, on 
i 
i 


the west coast of Mexico, and on Japan, I have never found 
any occasion, on these or any other voyages, requiring. the 
i use of ardent spirits, except as an extemal application for 
| wounds.” 


He adds: 


« My conviction, as implied in the preceding remarks, is, 
i that spirituous liquors are never necessary for the preserva- 
tion of seafaring men, or conducive to their health,” 


| It appears, also, from the teStimony of ©. Mitch- 


|| ell & Co., of Nantucket, that ini 1834 there ‘were 


á ‘ : '| twenty-seven out of seventy-seven ships: in. the 
nish them with grog, and then set the chaplain to |i A ee, y A ship 4 


whale fishery navigated entirely without ardent 
spirits on board, the names of which are given; 
and the letter of Mr. Joseph Rickchen, of New 
Bedford, in the same year, gives the names, ton- 
nage, and number of men on board, of one hun- 
| dred and eighty-six ships in the whaling business, 
from New Bedford, of which oné hundred and 
sixty-eight sailed then without spirits. 

Yon will perceive, sir, that since that time the 
beneficial results of navigating ships without spirits 
have led to the still greater and almost entire aban- 
| donment of ardent spirits in the whale fishery. 

2. The Government have most wisely and with 


ii the best results, excluded spirits from the rations 


_ of the soldiers in the regular service. 


‘| The evidence that led to this result was of the 


| very strongest kind, but certainly no more so than 
exists in relation to the navy; and as it is applica- 
| ble to that branch of the public service, I make a 
i few extracts, in confirmation of what has been 
| already said on this subject: 

“DESERTIONS FROM THE ARMY IN SEVEN YEARS. 


| 
| Year. Number. Cost., Trial by Courts-martial. 
| 1823 668, «:58,677.. 

18 1.8L. 70,398 

18 a SOB ERA 67,488 

1826 «635 a 

1827 R: A 

1828 . 820, 


Total... 5,669..... ATL Wro aa «7,058 

(Report of the Secretary of War, February 22, 1830. 

« Ardent spirit should be discontinued in the army as a 
part of the daily rations. I know, from observation and 
experience, when in the command of the troops, the perni- 
cious effects arising from the practice of regular, daily issues 
of whiskey. If the recruit joins the service with an unvi- 
tiated taste, which is not unfreyuently the case, the daily 
privilege and the uniform example soon induce him to taste, 
and then to drink his allowance. The habit being acquired, 


more, we have our own experience; and we all |i 
know, who will examine it, that, from the very : 


must be the result. 

I am aware, sir, that it is often said that all this : 
may be very true, but that men who have been in | 
the habit of using it cannot be suddenly broken 
off without injury to their health, and that there- | 
fore it would be a cruel thing to deprive the seamen | 
of the spirits. : 
as a general thing, that it is true that any injury || 
arises from the absolute breaking off of the use of 
spirits in the most confirmed drinkers. The testi- | 
mony of experience is all the other way. But if 
there is a case where, in reforming his drinking | 
habits, this may be necessary, a physician is al- 
ways at hand, who may adopt the course which | 


his health may require. I have far more fear of a 
surgeon prescribing unnecessarily the use, than 
any injury from the absolute sudden stopping of 
the spirits. ‘ 

I might multiply proofs on the question. The 


In the first place, I utterly deny, <i € 
p 4 4 Hi soon induce them to taste a little, and, in time, alittle more, 


he, too, soon becomes an habitual toper.” — (Adjutant General 
Jones’s statement.) 

“The proceedings of courts-martial are alone sufficient to 
prove that the crime of intoxication almost always precedes, 
and is often the immediate cause of desertion. And Iam, 
moreover, convinced, that most of the soldiers, who enter 
the army as sober men, acquire habits of intemperance prin- 


| cipally by falling into the practice of drinking their gill, or 
i half gill, of whiskey every morning. I have known sober 


recruits who would often throw away. their morning allow- 
ance, but whose constant intercourse with tipplers would 


until they became habitual drunkards. . L am therefore de- 
‘idedly of opinion, that the whiskey. part of the ration does, 
slowly, but surely, lead men into those intemperate and 
| vicious habits out of which grow desertions and most other 
| crimes. In support of this opinion, I will only advert to one 
l other document. It is the subjoined extract of a letter from 
i one of the most excellent and exemplary officers of the 
; army which contains little or nothing more than the verbal 
| statements which I have received upon the same subject. 
! from many other meritorious officers.”’—(Major General 
1 Gainess statement.) 

« I have served extensively as the recorder of regimental 
courts-martial, and do not hesitate to say, that five out of six 
cases of the crimes which are proved before these courts, 
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have- resulted from: intemperance 5: and’ nine: years’ expe- 
Hence inthe army has convinced me, that no inconsiderable 
proportion of the desertiona occur in consequence of intem- 

. perate ‘drinking, either of the deserters themselves, or others; 
“Esay others, because bad treatment from petty officers, while 
‘wider the: influence of ardent spirits, has caused. many to 
hecome disgusted with the service, and finally to desert... , 

cef have known cases like thé following, and think them 
hot aneommon: a non-commissioned officer, either ine- 
briated or not, oppresses a young soldier, who complains to. 
his commander; the subject is-investigated:by him ; and the 
‘wilnesses.upon whom the. camplainant relied: to sustain his 
charge, either from fear of the’ displeasure of their non- 
commissioned officer, or:-from. being bribed. to hold their 
peace by whiskey, “know nothing.”’.. The petty officer. pro- 
duces his witnesses, bought with spirits, to exculpate him- 
self, and perhaps cast blame upon the complainant. The | 
accused, thus cleared, is prompted by revenge to render the 
situation of the soldier as irksome as possible, who, despair- 
ing of redress, deserts.”’—(Lieut. Gallagher’s statement.) 


Remarks by Dr. Wurren. 


_ © The information contained in Dr. Sewall’s letter appears 
to. mé to be of great importance to the morals and happiness 
of our country. If the heads of departments and members 
of Congress take an interest in discouraging the use of ardent 
spirits, the amount of misery which will be prevented, must 
be great beyond calculation. The suspension of the rations 
of spirituous liquors to the army is a measure that may be 
very useful. Its good effects will, I fear, be much dimin- 
ished.by the. permission to sutlers to sell spirits to the 
soldiety, under permission of an officer. The consequence 
of this arrangement will be, that some officers will grant this 
permission, while others will refuse it; and in this way dis- 
content will arise, and the most valuable officers in the army | 
become unpopular and obnoxious.. ‘The way seems to be 
open for a total prohibition ; and certainly an order to this 
effect would greatly increase the efficiency of the army. 
The opinion of great bodies of physicians, given in the most 
solemn manner, is unfavorable to the use of spirits 5 and | 
cannot find language strong enough to repeat and impress 
the fact, that thee articles do pot give strength, but weak- 
ness. A momentary flash of power may be excited under 
their first impulse; but this is soon followed by a moral and | 
physizal failure of strength, and a loss of that steady, um- 
yielding courage, necessary to the support of a regular en- : 
gagement? 

& The evils of drinking, great as they are, and dreadful in | 
civil life, are still greater in the army. Many acts which, 
committed by citizens, would be trifling and venial, would, 
if committed. by soldiers, be of a serious nature, and be 
visited with instant and severe retribution. Otherwise dis- 
cipline and subordination would cease. 


itappearsastrong 


grog-tub is daily paraded before their eyes, " 
who otherwise 


inducement to others to follow the example, 
would not think of it... © - hes i A 

«Should you not succeed in abolishing the spirit ration, 
the amount. you propose to give in liew of it, viz: six cents 
per day,. would be a strong motive to the men to stop their 
grog, and I am: sure would do much to diminish the evils 
produced by its daily use. 

«cdo not assert that all who would thus voluntarily re- 
linquish their spirits would not drink on shore, but Ido be- 
lieve the measure you propose would -give general satisfac- 
tion, and be productive of a great deal of good. 

« I am, very truly and respectfully, yours, 

«JOSEPH SMITH.” | 

An officer on board of the Columbia, on this 
cruise, after being some time at sea, writes: 


«I sincerely hope that the rest of the vessels of our navy 
will follow the noble example set them by the officers and 
crew of the Columbia; for I am now convinced that the 
sailors in our navy do not require the. spirit part of their 
rations. Of acrew of over four hundred and fifty in the 
Cumberland, the flag ship in the Mediterranean, all but two 
voluntarily renouneed their grog, and these were suffered to 
@epart. A petition was sent to Congress, signed by the 
commander, many of the officers, and two hundred and fifty 
of the ship’s company, praying for the abolition of the spirit 
portion of the navy ration. < We have satisfied ourselves,’ 
say they, ‘from a year’s experience of the temperance sys- 
‘tem on board this ship, 
‘performance of our duties. In point of health, comfort, 
‘and happiness, we are infinitely better without it.> ‘Phe 
‘ship commanded great respect for her appearance, and the 
c deportment:of her officers and crew while in the Mediter- 
¢ranean. Of twelve hundred men who were suffered to go 
< on shore, it was reported that only one man was known to 
| c get drunk, and none broke his liberty.’ 

Tn 1831, the Secretary of the Navy expressed his convic- 
tion that the use which was made of ardent spirits is one of 
the greatest curses, and declared his intention to recommend 
a change in regard to it in the navy, 
ofticer gave it as his opinion, that nine-tenths of all the diffi- 
culties which the officers had with the men arose from the 
use of ardent spirits; and expressed his strong conviction, 
from what he had witnessed on board his own ship and 
others, of the practicability and great utility of entire absti- 


1 nence throughout the navy.” 


The evidence connected with and derived from 
the Exploring Expedition is most full and satisfac- 
tory. Charles Wilkes, Esq., the commander of 
the expedition, says: 


«c A proportion of at least ning-tenths of crimes committed 
in the army can be safely and certainly traced to excessive 
drinking; and there is no way, that I can sce, of removing 
this evil entirely, except by legalizing temperance. 

c Let Congress pass a law prohibiting, under any circum- 


“In my opinion there is no need of spirit rations in the 
navý. This opinion is fonuded on my own experience while 
in command of the Exploring Expedition. The duty we 
| had to perform was certainly as arduous, and perhaps more 
| exposed, than any that has occurred in the navy ; yct most 


stances, the issue or sale to the soldier of the smallest quan- į} 


tity. of spirit, Such a law might, and probably would, at 
first, give uneasiness to some confirmed tipplers; but soon | 
it would be cheerfully acquiesced in, because the law would 
wake no invidious distinctions, and all would fare alike. 
Our army would gradually, thongh certainly, become tem- 


proved as to be an honor, as well as safeguard, to our coun- 
try. 

3. But, sir, we have, from the navy itself, the | 
highest. and strongest evidence on this subject. 
Every experiment which has been made to per- | 
suade the men to abandon their grog, when suc- 
cessful, has been attended with the most beneficial | 
results, | 

Commodore Joseph Smith has furnished the fol- 
lowing statements on this subject: | 


“ Bureau or Suirs anp Docxs, 
“Washington, January 28, 1846. 

“ Dear SiR: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your note of yesterday, informing me that you had intro- 
duced into the House of Representatives an amendment 
abolishing the spirit ration in the navy, and substituting an 
allowance of six cents per day in lieu of it, and asking my 
experience on this subject, especially on my lastcruise ; how 
far spirit was abandoned by the seamen, and its effects. 

“ Sofar as my experience goes, I have found the aban- | 
donment of the use of spirit by seamen to be beneficial in all | 
respects, lessening both crime and punishment. 

“ On my last cruise, the ship in which my flag was worn 
the frigate Cumberland, with near five hundred persons on 
board, sailed in November, 1843, and returned in November 
1845. The first part of the cruise, the men generally drank 
their grog; by a course of reasoning aud discipline, they grad- 
ually (and voluntarily of course) stopped their liquor, and 
received the small pittance of two cents per day therefor. 

“At the end of the year, ali but two had relinquished the 
spirit part of their ration, aud those two requested to be 
transferred to another ship of the squadron. I gratified them. 
No person remaining who desired to draw his grog, it was 
pumped off and landed, and the casks filled with good pure 
water. To the end of the cruise no more spirits were issued. 
The crew were, so far as I observed, at all times contented 
and happy. Tnever heard of a complaint that liquor was in 
the slightest degree necessary to enable seamen to better 
endure the hardships and privations of a sailor’s life. On 
the contrary, the men were satisfied they were better off, in 
all respects, without it. R 
_ Ido not entertain a doubt that the majority of seamen 
in our ships of war would gladly see the spirit ration abol- 
ished by law, with the liberal compensation you name, tobe 
paid monthly in lieu thereof. ‘This sum would enable them 
to purchase fruit, milk, and vegetables, whenever they hap- 
pened to be in port: 
grateful to them. 


* Whilst a portion of the men receive their liquor, and the 


j 


i 
i; 


{ 


į 
j 


3 which would prove both healthful and 


of it was performed without grog—I have now particular 


l| yeference to the boat duty, on which they were for weeks 


| together without it.” 
4. The use of spirits on shipboard is attended 


i 


y ‘| with enormous loss of life and property by ship- 
perate, aud its moral and religious character be so far im- ij i 


wreck. The number of shipwrecks of United 


li States vessels in 1842 was 380, and 602 lives were 
| lost at sea. In 1844 there were shipwrecked 208 


| vessels, with the loss of 105 lives. These ship- 
wrecks were not, I suppose, in all instances, occa- 
‘ sioned by the use of ardent spirits; nor was the 


‘| diminfation in two years to be ascribed whelly to 
i| the constant decrease of the consumption of spirits 


on shipboard. No temperance and caution can 
| entirely guard against the perils of the ocean. The 
į winds and the waves are in the hands of the Al- 
| mighty; but allagree that the use of spirits greatly 


| aggravates and increases this enormous evil. 
i 
i 


A report of a select committee of the British | 
TIouse of Commons affirms that the number of ; 


ships and vessels belonging to the United King- 
dom, which have been wrecked and lost during 
six years, amounts to 2,905; worth, with their 
cargoes, £14,525,000, or $70,101,000. Of 130 of 
these the entire crews were drowned; and, in addi- 
tion to these, 3,414 lives were sacrificed. 

s Among the principal causes of these losses, the com- 
mittee state drunkenness and the use of spirits; these Jead- 
ing often to improper and even contradictory orders on the 
part of officers, sleeping on the look-out or at the helm 
among the men; occasionIng ships to run foul of each other 


¿at night; to be taken aback or overpowered by sudden 


squalls ; sinking, upsetting, or getting dismasted for want of 
proper Vigilance in preparing for the danger; or in steering 
wrong courses, so as to run upon dangers which might other- 
wise have been avoided.’? 

The report further states: 

« That the happiest effects have resulted from the experi- 
ments tried in the American navy and merchant service, to 
do without liquor as an article of daily use, there being 
more than one thousand sail of American vessels, traversing 
all the seas of the world, in every climate, without the use 
of spirits by either officers or crews; and that the example 


| of British ships sailing from Liverpool on the same plan has 


been productive of the greatest benefit to the shipowners, 
underwriters, merchants, officers, and crews.” 


These statements present some idea of the enor- 


mous amount of property annually lost by ship- į 


wreck, and the great destruction of human life in 
the same manner. 


that grog is not necessary to the | 


And a distinguished | 


The view taken on this question by underwri- 
ters, practical men, as a matter of business, with- 
out. any reference to other than the pecuniary 
bearings of the question, is by no means to be dis- 
regarded or overlooked. : 

| In 1834 the insurance companies of the city of 

New York adopted the following resolution, and 
the same course is pursued in other cities: 

« Ata meeting of the board of underwriters, held at the 
office of the American Insurance Company, in the city of 
New York, on the 2d of October, 1834, it was 

‘“ Resolved, That the different marine insurance compa- 
nies, in the city of New York, wil) allow a deduction of five 
per cent. on the net premiums which may be taken after 
this date, on all vessels, and on vessels together with the 
| outfits, if on whaling and on sealing voyages, terminating 
without loss; provided the master and mate make affidavit, 
after the termination of the risk, that no ardent spirits had 
been drunk on board the vessel by the officers and crew 
during the voyage or term for which the vessel and outfits 
were insured.” 

Captain Wilkes remarks: 

«The destruction of publie property, owing to the use of 
spirits is immense; and, as a measure of economy as well 
as safety for the lives and property, I would urge its total 
exclusion.” 

Tam sure, six, I need not add testimony on this 
| subject to show that, as a mere question of money 
; —of pecuniary loss by shipwreck alone—the Gov- 
| ernment suffers annually most severe loss by the 
continuance of the drinking habits on board their 
armed ships. To all who are acquainted with that 
subject no proof beyond their own experience and 
observation is necessary. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there is a moré important 
consideration than even this of pecuniary loss. 
This constant use of intoxicating drinks leads to 
the great increase of sickness and death in our 
navy, especially in warm climates. It is every- 
where the fruitful source of disease, and nowhere 
more fatal than among sailors. They are often 
exposed to the fevers and other destructive mala- 
dies of unhealthy regions, which require the strong 
health and vigorous constitutions which only exist 
in connexion with temperate habits. It is a well- 
known fact that a very large portion of those who 
fill our naval hospitals are there through the im- 

mediate or remote effects of ardent spirits with 
| broken down and ruined constitutions. 

_ We have seen that the use of spirits causes a 
large portion of the desertions in the army, and 
| the same cause operates to a considerable, although 
| not as great an extent, in the navy, occasioning 

thereby serious pecuniary loss. 

5. There is also, sir, another most scrious evil 
attending the continuance of these rations. They 
! impair the discipline and efficiency of the service, 
and lead to disobedience of orders, assaults, muti- 
i nous conduct, and the various offences on ship- 
| board, and frequent punishment by the brutal 
practice of whipping. On this subject, I must 
refer you at length to the remarks of Commodore 
; Jones, commanding the Pacific squadron in 1844. 
| In his address to the naval forces in the Pacific, he 
says: 

«There now stand before you six of your comrades, about 
to receive the wages of transgression, Drankenness is the 
|! excuse offered by five out of the six for the commission of 

offences for which, under a vigorous enforcement of the law, 
| the transgressor would forfeit his life. As in the present 
| case, so in all others which occur in the navy, five-sixths of 
‘ the punishment inflicted can easily be traced to drunken- 

ess, 

« It has been said that a man-of-war is a State prison. If 
| that he true, Rumisthe jailor. Destroy that, and the shipped 

man can be free as the commissioned officer. Would youde- 

sire such astate of things? You have only tu will it, and it must 
beso. Your country has at last advanced one step towards 
rescuing the sailor from perpetual degradation to which the 
too free use of ardent spirits has hitherto consigned him. Con- 
gress has passed alaw to regulate the navy ration, by which 
whiskey is reduced one-half, and in lieu thereoftea and cof- 
| feeare issued. Why didnot Congress abolish whiskey from 
your ration altogether? Only because some loving persons , 
in authority libelled your patriotism and Jove of country by 
saying that ‘American sailors would not enter the navy. with- 
out the allowance of whiskey.’ Are you willing to rest un- 
der the disgrace of such a charge? “I trust not; [believe 
not. Iam not. Liquor is a thief and a murderer—the 
greatest enemy mankind in genera] have to contend with, 
though to sailors he is more unrelenting than any other class 
of men, Will you not—I earnestly ask the question—lend 
| a hand to conquer this greatest ofenemies? There is nota 
| man among you that would not cheerfully follow your offi- 
cers to the cannon’s mouth, though its unerring aim were 
directed by the stoutest hearts. Will any among you join 
me ina petition to Congress to abolish whiskey from the 
navy ration altogether, and not only frum ration, but the 
cabin, the wardroom, and every other part of the ship, save 
only the medicine department? . Is all well with you at pres- 
| ent? If not, strike at the root of the evil—remove the cause, 
and the effects will cease; and as the cause of all your 


ji 


` dition. 


- coasting trade. 
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The Spirit Ration in the Navy—Mr. John A. Rockwell. 


Hoof Reps: 


troubles -is drunkenness, let us remove. that. evil, and the 
anticipated good must and will follow.” 

. There is much other testimony, as strong and 
decided as this; but I will only call your attention 
to that of the commander of the Exploring Expe- 
He remarks: 

«I am satisfied that nine-tenths of the punishments in the 
navy may be traced to the use of the spirit rations ; certain- 


ly this was the case in my four years’ cruise. And I haye 
reason to believe that, with but few exceptions, all punish- 


@ ment on board our publie ships originate in it, either on the 


side of the officers or men. : 

., «There are more drunkards made at the grog-tubs of our 
ships of war than in any other place in our country, with one 
hundred times the same population.” 

So far as [ know, on this point, the testimony is 
all on one side of the question. T have never heard 
of the first officer in the navy who seriously con- 
tended that the grog was not the chief cause of the 
offences on shipboard, as all men now admit that 
it is of crimes on shore. 

_ Another most injurious consequence of this prac- 
tice is, that, as spirits are shut out from the com- 
mercial service, both foreign and coastwise, and 
fisheries, the cast-off, intemperate, worthless sail- 
ors, with impaired strength and enfecbled frames, 
seek the navy as the only place where they can 
obtain the regular supply of grog. The navy is 


thus more and more becoming the receptacle of a | 


large number of worthless and refuse seamen. A 
large portion, too, of the seamen in our navy, at 
least one-third, are foreigners, who have never been 
naturalized, and who have never relinquished, or 
desired to relinquish, their allegiance to their na- 
tive country. It becomes Congress to look well 
into this matter, and not rely upon a reputation 
acquired in former wars, with an entirely different 
and superior class of seamen. The most valuable 
seamen, at all times and under all circumstances, 
are our native seamen. It is a memorable fact, 
that, on board of one ship during the last war, there 
were no less than three hundred New England 
freeholders; and there is no difficulty whatever, at 
all times, in obtaining the necessary supply of so- 
ber, orderly persons, for the crews of the ships of 
war. We have seen that there are more than twice 
as many men in the whale fishery as in the navy, 
besides the very large number in the foreign and 
It is@&ite time that the navy 
should cease to be the réceptacle of broken-down 
seamen—the ‘‘ hospital of incurables. ”? 

The result of the habits engendered by this per- 
nicious practice is most ruinous to the poor sailor. 
Tam aware that many thoughtlessly dismiss this 
consideration with a sneer. They either consider 
them to be hopelessly given over to vice and destruc- 
tion, or destitute of the feelings of other men. 

They do them gross injustice. If seamen are 
more vicious than others, it is because they have 
been almost entirely abandoned by the humane; 
and not only neglected by the Government, but 
been tempted by that very Government itself to the 
formation of vicious habits, and their utter ruin. 

I would appeal, Mr. Chairman, to this House, 
to regard themselves as the guardians, and not the 
enemies, of the sailors; to protect them, to sustain 
them, to elevate them; to countenance and en- 
courage the efforts which are made by the wise and 
merciful to promote good order and good morals 
among them. They are an unprotected class of 
men. They are most valuable to the Government, 
anid necessary to sustain its honor and maintain its 
rights. Any effort for their benefit will be duly ap- 
preciated. They are generous, tractable, and easily 
moved by kindness. Let, then, the sheltering and 
protecting arm of the Government be extended for 
their benefit. 

But if this is asking too much, if you will do no 
‘positive act for their good, I may ask of the House, 
on their behalf, that you will do no act, the direct 
effect of which is to the injury of all, and the ruin 
ofa large portion of them. It is especially an out- 


‘vege for the Government to persist in destroying 
‘the young men in the service, and bringing ruin 
‘upon hundreds of families. 


I perceive that some around me are inclined to 
consider this a very light affair. Gentlemen need 
not be alarmed, I am not now undertaking the 
Herculean task of changing the habit of any of 
Yay honorable associates on this floor. What I 
am proposing is a practicable matter, and I am 
sure I may ask the assistance of all in arresting the 


“evil of drinking and drunkenness in the navy, so 


‘rely abolished. In order to aid in so desirable a result, there 


i avy, where the: inue |) initi iscipli 
| and contrive at last to enter the navy, re they continue ii; in order to preserve due subordination and discipline 


far, at least, as to omit to furnish this poison as.a 
part of the rations, the daily food of seamen. 

I have, sir, endavored to show that the famish- 
ing of spirits to seamen is unnecessary; that it is 
injurious; that the experience in the merchant ser- 
vice, the coasting trade, the fisheries, the army, 
and every branch and department of business, 1s 
against it; that it is attended with great loss of life 
and property by shipwreck, greatly increases sick- 
ness and death, impairs the discipline and: effi- 
ciency of the service, and leads to most of the of- 
fences in the navy; that it is attended with great 
pecuniary loss to the nation, and irreparable injury 
to the seamen. | 

I hope, sir, it will not detract from the force of | 
the facts and arguments which have been present- 
ed, if I add, that our accountability in this matter 
is not simply to our constituents, but that there is 
a moral responsibility; that itis a question of con- 
science and duty, addressed to each member of | 
this House; and for the mode in which we meet | 
that question we are individually responsible to the | 
“tribunal of last resort.” ! 


APPENDIX. 


The amendment for the entire abolishment of the spirit 
ration in the navy did not prevail. An important advance, 
however, was made, by the adoption of an amendment al- 
lowing a commutation of six cents a day for the spirit ration. 
It is believed, that by a persevering effort of the friends of 
the seamen and the navy, it will, at no distant day, be en- 


is added below some striking and valuable facts, a portion of || 
which were referred to in the speech when delivered, and 
others have been since obtained. 


t WASHINGTON City, February 5, 1847. 

t MY pear Sir: Your letter of the third was received this | 
morning. In answer to it, T state, that, in my opinion, there | 
is no need of spirit rations in the navy: this opinion is found- | 
ed upon my own experience, while in command of the Ex- | 
ploring Expedition. The duty we had to perform was cer- j 
tainly as arduous, and, perhaps, more exposed, than any that 
has occurred in thenavy: yet most of it was performed with- 
out grog. Ihave now particular reference to the boat duty, 
on which they were for weeks together without it; it was a | 
proof to me how little they prized it, for T left it optional for ji 
any who desired their grog rations to remain on board; but ;) 
even those who had been constantly in the habit of taking it || 
preferred going. In my Narrative, I have referred to this, || 
volume 4, page 331, first edition. il 

«The idea of its being necessary, and an article of luxury || 
to ‘poor Jack,’ I look upon as preposterous; he is always j, 
obliged to drink it under restrictions, and this is absolutely |) 
required, in order to prevent any one from getting more than |i 
his share. i| 

<The best men on board our ships do not draw their spirit |} 
ration. J think the way and amount you propose as a com- 
mutation, will induce very many to relinquish it that now | 

i 
i 


draw it, from pride. 

“The class of ‘old Tars,’ who love their grog, have entire- 
ly passed away, and their deleterious exainple, as to grog- i! 
drinking, on the younger ones has ceased. Iam satisfied | 
that nine-tenths of the punishments in the navy may be i 
traced to the use of the spirit ration; certainly this was'the | 
case in my four years’ cruise ; and F have reason to believe, | 
that, with but few exceptions, all punishment on board our | 
publie ships originate in it, either on the side of the officers | 
or men. í 

«'Ihere are more drunkards made at the ¢ grog-tubs’ of ij 
our ships of war, than in any other place in our country, 
with an hundred times the same population ! 

«<The destruction of publje property, owing to the use of f 
spirits, is immense; and as a measure of economy, as weil ; 
as safety for their lives and property, I would urge its total | 
exclusion. i 

«s Grog’ renders our navy the receptacle for all broken- | 
down drunkards, and the vagabouds of every country, where | | 
they are past earning their living by work in other places, i 

i 
i 
i 
{ 
i 


so, at the expense, and to the great detriment, of the public į 

service. The idea of associating with this class, prevents | 

very many young men, who have been well brought up, from 

serving in our public vessels, and makes a system of discip. 

line in the navy necessary that is not in unison with the spirit | 
of the age. . R E 

“J do hope your efforts will be successful in abolishing 

this poison, which is as deleterious to the good order of the 

navy as it is noxious to the health of the men. H 

“I am yours, very respectfully, t 

. “CHARLES WILKES. | 

| 

| 


«c Hon. JoHN A. ROCKWELL, 
“Member of House of Representatives.” 

The following letter from the Rev. John Marsh, the early, 
persevering, and most efficient friend of temperance, con- 
tains many important statements and suggestions : 

« OFFICE or THE Am. TEMP. UNION, 
New York, February 2, 1847. | 
“To Joun A. ROCKWELL, Esq., Member of Congress: | 

& DEAR SIR: J regret that it is notin my power to give as 
full an ‘answer to your inquiries as the subject demands. 
Twenty years ago, ardent spirit was a regular part of the 
rations to seamen, in all coasting, fishing, whaling, and mer- 
chant ships. I suppose it may now be said, that it is with | 
almost éntire universality dispensed with. There may be || 
in whaling and fishing, what is termed in the army fatigue | 
duty, in which it is given; but even this I understand to be H 
rare, For about ten years, it may now be said, that Ameri- 


; dence that no spirit has been used on the voyage. 


| time drew the grog ration allowed by Government. 


ean ships have navigated all seas, amid all climes, in all seas: 
sons, and on the tongest voyages, without ardent spirits thes. 
seamen enjoying better:health, enduring more fatigue with- 
out complaining, and rendering better subordination and ser- 
vice, than: under the old system... The: spirit and: temper 
with which the change has been received, may be judged of 
by the. zeal with which seamen have engaged:in the iem- 
perance reformation... More than 60,000 are reported as hav- 
ing voluntarily signed the temperance pledge at varions:ports 
on our coast—one-third. of these have united themselves 
with the New York Mariner’s Temperance Society. “This 
society has for years held a weekly temperance méeting,: 
which has been conducted chiefly. by captains and saifors, 
about a thousand annually signing the pledge. An-‘index.to 
the benefit upon. the character and habits of the sailor may 
be found in the fact that, by the sailors, (stopping at- the 


| Sailors Home,a temperance boarding-house,) six thousand 


dollars were tast year deposited in, the Savings «Bank. 
Avoiding the cup, the sailor avoids the. snare of her whose 
house is death, and his mind craves and seeks useful. knowl- 
edge. ‘No class of men,’ says. a Report of the Maine Tem- 
perance Society, ‘have been so much benefited as fisher- 
men—imost of their craft making their cruise without ardent 
spirit? An old captain reports one hundred seamen restored 
within his knowledge from desperate drunkenness. Seldom, 
indeed I helieve it is now never the case, that a ship is de- 
tained in our harbors for drunken seamen to recover from 
their debauch, and with ahnost entire uniformity do they 
sail immediately from the wharf in full possession, of all 
their physical and moral powers, with clear heads and sound 
hearts. The importance of the entire dispensing with the 
spirit ration has been so deeply felt by the insurance com- 
panies, that they have, to a wide extent, returned about five 
per cent. on the premium of insurance on all vessels which, 
upon the termination of the risk, have given satisfactory evi- 
The re- 
sult to them and to the ship-owners, as well as to the sed- 
men themselves, have been of the most important. character. 
In 1842, 380 vessels and 602 lives were lost at sea;:in 1844, 
only 208 vessels and 105 lives; the difference is attributed, 
by the editors of the Sailor’s Magazine, to the progréss.of 
temperance among seamen. A report of a select conimittee 
of the British House of Commons affirms, that the number 
of ships and vessels belonging to the United Kingdom which 
have been wrecked and lost during six years, amounts: to 
2,905~—worth, with their cargoes, £14,525,000, Of 130. of 
these, the entire crews were drowned; and, in addition to 
these, 3,414 lives were sacrificed. Among the principal 
causes of these losses, the committee state drunkenness 


! and the use of spirits; these leading often to improper, and 
| even contradictory orders, on the part of officers; sleeping 


on the look-out, or at the heim, among the men, occasioning 
the ships to run foul of each other at night; to bè taken 
aback or overpowered by sudden squalls; sinking, upsetting, 
or getting dismasted for want of proper vigilance in prepar- 
ing for the danger; or in steering wrong courses, »0 as 10 
run upon dangers which might otherwise have been avoided. 
The report further states, ‘that the happiest effects have re- 
“sulted from the experiments tried in the American navy 
“and merchant service, to do without liquor as an article of 
“daily use, there being more than 1,000 sail of American 
€ vessels, traversing all the seas of the world, in every cli- 
‘mate, without the use of spirits by either officers or crew; 
‘and that the example of British ships ‘sailing from Liver- 
pool, on the same plan, has been productive of the greatest 
< benefit to the ship-owners, underwriters, merchants, ofi- 
€ cers, and crews.’ 

«c In 1831, the Secretary of the Navy expressed his còn- 
viction that the use which is made of ardent spirit is one of 
the greatest curses, and declared bis intention to recommend 
achange with regard to it inthe navy. And a distinguished 
officer then gave it as his opinion, that nine-tenths of all the 
difficulties which the officers had with the men arose from 
the use of ardent spirits, and expressed his strong convic- 
tion, from what he had witnessed on board his own ship and 
others, of the practicability and great utility of entire absti- 
nenee throughout the navy. Numerous petitions have from 
time to time been presented to Congress for entirely abolish- 
ing the spirit ration, for the friends of the sailor and of the 
avy have believed it essential to their interest and welfare. 
Petitions from Rhode Island say, ‘ We believe that by spirit 
‘rations many noble sailors are confirmed in intemperate 
£ habits, not a few have been made drunkards, and valuable 
“lives Jost. lt leaves seamen less suseeptible of moral in- 
€ struction, counteracts the influence of naval chaplains, 
‘makes the task of officers more arduous and difficult, and 
‘the rigid execution of severe regulations more necessary, 
rene 
in 


‘ders the crews less qualified to discharge their dutie 


i © protecting our commerce, defending our maritime rights, 


‘and especially in preserving our ships amidst the rage of 
© elements, and, above all, in fighting the battles in time of 
‘war. But while these petitions have failed of success, a 
great spirit of reform has manifested itself among officers 
and seamen, and voluntary abstinence from the proffered 
rations has produced the most favorable results. At one 
time three hundred seamen on board of the Ohio bad signed 
the temperance pledge, and but onc gallon was dealt. out to 
the crew. On board the United States razee Independence 
were one hundred and thirty members of a Sheet Anchor 
Temperance Society ; some of whom had served fifteen or 
twenty years in the navy, yet but three only. were known to 
violate their pledge. Of five and six hundred men und boys 
on board a receiving ship at Boston, only about fifty at one 

On the 
ist of March, 1842, the Columbia left Boston harbor on a 
cruise; all, from the captain to the smallest boy, pledged to 
total abstinence. A letter from an officer on board, after 
being sometime at sea, said: TI sincerely hope that the rest 
< of the vessels of our navy will follow the noble example set 
them by the officers and crew of the Columbia ; for Í am 
© now convinced that the sailors in our navy do not require 
‘the spirit part of their rations.” Of a crew of over four 
hundred and fifty in the Cumberland, the flag ship in the 
Mediterranean, all but two voluntarily renounced their grog, 
and these were suffered to depart. A petition was sent. to 
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: Congress, signed by the: commander, and- many of the offi- 


` inthe good order and-condition of the ship ; in her snugness 
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ane two hundred and fifty of the ship’s company, pray- 
ing for the abolition of the spirit portion of the navy ration: i 
«We have’ satisfied ourselves,” say they, ‘from a years 
‘experience of the temperance ‘system ‘on’ board this ship, 
£ that grog is not necessary to the performance of our duties. 
“Tn ‘point of heatth, comfort, and happiness, we are infinitely 
‘better without it. The ship commanded great respect for 
her appearance, and the deportment of her officers 


and men 
while in the Mediterranean. Of twelve: hundred men who 
were suffered to go Oti-shore; it was reported that only one 
man was known tò- get drunk, and-not-one:broke his liberty. 
On leaving his ship, Lieutenant Foote made his men an ad- 
dress ‘on the happy effects of banishing the grog-tub, which 
you will find on page thirty-seven of our last annual report, 
which send you: ‘The happy effects witnessed,’ he says, 


“aloft, and cleanliness below; in her rapid exercise of bat- 
‘tery, and-no Jess rapid evolutions of getting under way, 
‘furling sails, and, I niay now add, of beating, by and large, at | 
sea, as well as in port, everything which we have met.’ 
«It may:be supposed by some that the voluntary system 
is the best, and that officers and scamen should he left to 
Work out the evil among themselves. But it is presumed | 
thatin no other case is a known evil left to be cured by { 
thé moral virtne and self-denial of men in the navy. Be- į 
sides, how can reformers ever expect successfully to com- 
pele with the overwhelming power of Government? Since 
the'spirit ration was banished from the merchant service, it 
is'a well-known fact, avowed by the seamen themselves, 
that drunken seamen inlist in the navy for the avowed ob- 
ject of getting the spirit portion of the ration. Such can 
never be expected to.come under the influence of the reform 


while the spirit tub is set out, and will perpetually be cor- | 


rupting others. Insubordination will always be the conse- 


quence. Drinking, insolence, disobedience aud punishment, | 


will be the daily round, and even the voluntary reform be 
spurned as effecting nothing amid such powerful counteract- 
ing influences. At a large meeting held at Exeter Hall, 
London, Admiral Codrington not long since declared, that 


the use of ardent spirits originated nearly all the punish- | 


m mts which took place inthe navy. 'Two seamen on board 


the United States ship Congress, write from Rio Janeiro, | 


January 8, 1846: ¢ Thero isa good deal of flogging on hoard, 
‘and, we believe, that ten out of twelve of the cases are 
‘caused by drunkenness. There are a good many temperance 


“mon among the crew, and we believe if they were all so, | 
. é we should live fike brothers; 


but as soon as the rum gets 
t among them, they begin to quarrel and fight, until the brig 
‘brings them up, and then comes the cat. As yet, we have 
“Kind words, and have neither of us received a single lash 
‘upon our backs since we joined her. We find no diffienlty in 
* avoiding these evils so long as we abstain from the use of 
‘ardent spirits, which we hope to do by the help of God?’ 
«The cause of humanity demands that whipping, that 
most degrading of all things to the spirit of a man, should 
cease in civilized society. Why should that which makes 
it necessary be continued, and continued by one of the most 
enlightened Governments on the face of the earth? 
“Commodore Jones, cominander-in-chief of the Pacific 
aquadron, in his address in 1844 to the naval forces inthe Pa- 


the sloop-of-war: John Adams, not a-man-draws his grog. 
And a gentleman from ‘Syracuse writes that. not an Officer 
on. board draws his rations of spirits; and that there is much 
zeal among them in the temperance cause.” Si milar changes 
have taken place on board other ships. One is now fitting 
out at-Washington, and every man, before he goes aboard 
of her, voluntarily pledges himself to abstain from the use of 
ardent spirits, and receives, in lieu of his rations of grog, an 
equivalent in cash. No man not disposed thus to pledge 
himself is received. And there can be- no doubt that the 
practice of furnishing ardent spirits by the Government, and 
thus without benefit, and at a great expense, exciting the 
men to violate the commands of their officers, tempting them 
to form intemperate habits, and rendering them unfit for the 
publie service, corrupting their morals, increasing their dis- 
eases, shortening. their lives, and ruining their souls, will, 
ere long, in the navy as well as the army, be done away. 
Millions now unite with that member of Congress who, in 
addressing the head of the War Department on the subject 
of temperance, said: ‘It may be quickened by what I trust 
‘will be its next great step—the relinquishment, through 
‘enlightened and patriotic feelings, of ardent spirits by our 
‘gallant army and navy.’ ` 
s¢ Those who have had experience in both, have officially 
declared that the greatest difficulties they had to encounter 
have arisen from the daily rations of spirits to the soldier or 
sailor, The physician says that it is not promotive of health, 
but that it weakens the energies, engenders disease, and 
destroys life. Why, then, should it be given at all to the 
gallant men who bear our banner upon the land and the 
wave, and who have the glories of their fathers? past achieve- 
ments in keeping? The small quantity of ardent spirits 
allowed creates an appetite for more, and it often happens, 
in beth army and navy, that a month’s pay of the men is 
spent for the means of intoxication. In our little army of 
5,642 men, there have been, it is stated, 5,832 courts martial 
within five years; of which five-sixths are chargeable to 
intemperance, and also 4,049 desertions, of which almost all 
are chargeable fo intemperance. Desertion alone has cost 
i| the United States $335,616 in five years. Add to this the 
declension of moral feeling, the disease and premature deaths 
produced, and what a hideous aggregate does it give of the 
ravages of intemperance. What hasbeen done, it was right 
and best to do gradually. But now strike boldly in unison 
with the public tone; fulfil its expectation ; recommend the 
i; entire disuse of spirits, and receive from your countrymen 


|| the praise of not being statesmen alone, but statesmen and 
| benefactors. Give us your aid to bring upon men almost the 
brightness of the world’s first morning. 

* A distinguished officer of the army, in a letter to our 
{| secretary, says: “I am under great obligations to you for 
‘the fourth report of the American Temperance Society, and 
<T feel myself highly honored in having been made a mem- 
‘her of that truly benevolent institution. When I arrived 
Shere, T question whether there were three men who ab- 
‘stained wholly from the use of ardent spirits; now, more 
| ¢than three-fourths of our whole number are members of a 
| ¢temperance society, on the principle of entire abstinence. 

«They hold regular meetings once a fortnight at which one 
| tof their number reads an essay or tract on temperance. 
|| «The effect has been just what F anticipated—a manifestim- 


i 


cific, said: “Phere now stand before yousix of yourcomrades, 
‘about to reecive the wages of transgression. Drunkenness 
ig the excuse offered by five outof six for the commission of 
follinees for which, under a rigorous enforcement of the 
‘Jaw, the transgressor would forfeit his life. As in the pres- 
ent case, so in all others which ocenr in the navy, five- 
fsixths of the punishment inflicted can easily be traced to 
‘drunkenness. It has been said thata man-of-war is astate 
‘prison. 
fand the shipped mau can be as free as the commissioned 
Softicer, Would you desire such a state of things? You 
Shave only to will it, and it must he so. Your country has 
‘at last advanced one step towards rescuing the sailor from 
‘perpetual degradation, to whieh the tree use of ardent spirit 
‘has hitherto consigned him. Congress has passed alaw to i 
‘regulate the navy ration, by which whiskey is reduced one- 
“halt, and, in lieu thereof, tea and coffe 
t Why did not Congress abolish whiskey from your ration | 
“altogether? Only becanse some loving personsin authority į 
‘libelled your patriotism and love of country by saying, that | 
t American sailors would not enter the navy without the 
fallurement of whiskey. Are you willing to rest under the 
‘disgrace of such acharge? [trust not: I believe not. For 
‘one, I am not. Liquor is a thief and a murderer—the 
‘greatest enemy mankind, in general, have to contend 
‘with, though to sailors he is more unrelenting than to any 
Sother class of men. Will you not—I earnestly ask the 
“question—lend a hand to conquer this greatest of enemies ? 
‘There is nota man among you who would not, most cheer- 
‘fully, follow your officers to the cannon?s mouth, though 
‘its unerring aim were directed by the stoutest hearts. Will 
“any among you j petition to Congress to abolish 


join me ina 
‘whiskey from the navy ration altogether; and not only 
‘trom the ration, but from the cabin, the wardrocin, and 
‘every other part of the ship, save only the medicine depart- 
‘meut? fs all well with you at present? If not, strike at 


Tf that be true, rom is the jailor; destroy that, || 


re to be issued. l! 


|| ‘provement in the appearance, spirits, and conduct, of the 
ii soldiers. Instead of the insipid and bloated visage, is now 
i €seen the cheerful and healthy countenance: where was 
|| < wrangling and strife, is good humor and playfulness: and 
|; insubordination and negligence have given place to cheer- 
«tu ohedienee and prompt attention to duty. Nota mem- 
‘| $ ber of the society, which is of six wecks’ standing, has been 
+ € confined in the guard-house ; and such has been its influ- 
i ence even upon others, that but two men of the whole com- 
| < mand have been confined since the society was established. 
i «T hardly need to add, that the offence, in both eases, was 
| ‘intoxication: while, before the society was formed, the 
į average number of men confined was three in twenty-four 
j ‘hours; so that there were as many men confined before in 
‘one day as nre now confined in six weeks. Since the for- 
i é mation of the society, no desertion has occurred; while 
‘during the month preceding its formation, fivé men desert- 
fed. I must believe that the difference is mainly to be at- 
€ tributed to the temperance reformation. I am more than 
£ ever convinced, that were a judicious friend of temperance 
€ to visit the various military posts, and exert himself in this 
é truly henevolent cause, bis efforts would save the Govern- 
‘ment thousands, and the members of the army from incal- 
Seulable evils?” 


Testimony of American merchants and sea captains rela- 
tive to total abstinence on shipboard: 

In 1834, Mr. E. C. Delavan, as chairman of the executive 
committee of the New York State Temperance Society, ad- 
dressed a series of twelve queries to merchants and shipmas- 
ters in different parts of the country on the use of spirits on 
shipboard. I am indebted to this distinguished gentleman 
for a pamphlet containing these resolutions, from which T 
made some extracts. One of the questions was as follows: 

Question 7, Is it your opinion that. under any cireumstan- 
ces—of storm, change of climate, a fatiguing service—your 
crews would endure more, suffer less, or perform greater 


fonce at the root of the evil; remove the cause, and the 
effects must cease. And as the canse of all your troubles 
‘is drunkenness, let us remove that evil, and the anticipated 
“good must, and surely will, follow? 

“T believe the general wish of the 
leading officers in the navy, is, that the spirit part of the navy 
ration be abolished. Yea, that it is felt to be disgraceful to 
us that at this enlightened period, the manifest cause of 
insubordination, crime, degradation, temporal and eternal 
ruin, should be continued in this arm of our national de- 
fence without any redeeming quality. Hoping that you may | 
succeed in your object, 

“Tam, sir, your friend and humble servant, 

“JOHN MARSH.” 

“ Commodore Biddle, who commands the Mediterranean 
squadron, in a letter to the Secretary of the Navy, states 
that the whole number of persons in the squadron, exclusive 
of commissioned and warrant officers, is 1,107, and that 819 
have stopped their allowance of spirits; and that on hoard | 


country, and of many 


labor with ardent spirit thanwithout it? 

The following are a portion of the answers returned: 

One of the owners of the ships America, Mount Vernon, 
; and Congress, of Boston, says: 

“T think they would not, nnder so much fatigue, suffer so 
much, or perform so much labor, with as without it.” 

Captain David M. Banker, of the ship Vera, replies to the 
same question in the negative. Also. Thatcher Wagoner, 
an owner of the ships Timoleon and Roscius. Mr. Benja- 
| min Richardson, in relation to the ships Hecuba and Lion, 
and the barques Moscow and Rouble, says: « No. They 
are certainly better without it.” 


“ They will unquestionably be better, in any possible case, 

| Without it asa drink.” He also adds : “ There is much bet. 

į ter subordination without spirits: much better health in 
i sickly climates; men are much more peaceable and happy į 
; among themselves without spirits.” 

; Captain Richard Gridler answers: “No ill effects have 


Captain Walter Crocker, of the China ship Israel, says: | 


arisen in consequence of stormy weather; itis very rare in 
stormy weather that coffee or tea cannot be prepared.” He 
also says: ‘It is not necessary, in any vicissitude of cli- 
mate, as a drink, for the health and comfort of sailors.” He 
also states as follows, under date of April 7, 1834:- 
“I commanded a vessel in the merchant service from the 
year 1825 to 1832, and during the last four years have adopt- 
ed the temperance plan on board the vessels which I have 
mentioned. 
“T sailed in the ship.Grecian upwards of two years, and 
had my shipping articles opened in large and legible char- 
acters, that no ardent spirit whatever should be allowed on 
board the ship, as former experience taught me that almost 
all the evils on shipboard arose in consequence of rum- 
drinking... From this system I have experienced the most 
happy effects. T have lost no men by sickness, or any other 
accident, and when visiting unhealthy climates, an carly 
attention to the complaints of my crew has restored them 
to health. On the contrary, in pestilential climates, I have 
observed that intemperate seamen are generally victims, in 
consequence. of medicine having little or no effect on their 
constitutions. 
“There is no difficulty in managing a sober crew; but all 
manner of evil is to be dreaded among the intemperate.” 
Messrs. G. Mitchell & Co., of Nantucket, in relation to 
the ships Primrose, Maria, Phebe, and Christopher Mitchel, 
answer; “Certainly not. We know, from personal ex- 
perience, that change of climate. or fatigue service is easier 
endured without ardent spirits than with it? Under date 
of May 8, 1834, they write: 
“ We have long been of the opinion that ardent spirit was 
a useless article on board ship as part of the stores; and in 
the year 1830, we determined to try the experiment of send- 
ing our ships to sea withoutit; accordingly, we commenced 
with the ship Phebe, bound into the Pacific. Here is an 
extract from our instructions to our masters, since we quit- 
ted sending spirits in the ships: ¢ In port you will take care 
‘to allow no smuggling to be carricd-on trom the ship; and 
also take care that your men do not sell their clothes to 
‘buy fruit and liquor. You are at liberty to furnish them 
‘with fruit, where it is plenty, at ship’s expense; this will 
‘save provisions; but you are not at liberty to furnish them 
‘with distilled spirits of any kind, nor to allow any to come 
‘on board the ship, except in a very small quantity, to be 
‘used as medicine only. {n lieu of spirits you will give the 
‘men heer, brewed on board the ship, for which purpose 
‘you have an extra quantity of molasses on board?” 
Captain Edward Richardson, in relation to the ships Po- 
land, Alfred, and Hogarth; answers: “J am confident, in 
every case, and in every climate, water is better.” He also 
says: “In every such instance I found spirits injurious 5 
and since I have abandoned the use entirely, about six years, 
I have had much less sickness on board,” 
Captain B. B. Williams, of the Henry Thompson, gives 
similar answers in the negative. 
Messrs. Stanton, Nichols, & Whitney, in relation to the 
ships Martha, Norfolk, Monmouth, and Gasper, answer: 
“ We think they perform more without spirit.” 
Captain Samuel Harding, of Brunswick, Maine, who com- 
manded a ship thirty-three ‘years, emphatically answers: 
“No, no, no.” 
Mr. William Savage, 
1834, writes: 
“Seamen now as readily ship for voyages, wherein it is 
stated, at the head of the shipping paper, No grog, as they 
do when grog is given, and I think even more readily. 
“T think it as essential that no spirit. should be furnished 
in the cabin for the officers, as that the men should be with- 
out spirits. In the early part of my life I made many voy- 
ages to sea, as supercatgo often, and as passenger. Ihave 
seen many instances of the ill effects on a master or mate’s 
taking a strong glass of grog ; though not absolutely drunk- 
ards, it was easy to perceive that a strong glass of grog, and 
particularly a second one, deprived the officer of a part of 
his cool judgment. Thave seen much evil, but never the 
least good, from having rum on hoard; all quarrels at sea 
have rum for their foundation. It was my own experience 
of the evil arising from rum that determined me not to fur- 
nish my vessels with it; and no sailor has ever refused a 
voyage, to my knowledge, because rum was not allowed. 
“Itis about ten years since we began in Boston to put ne 
tum or spirits on board ships as stores. The practice is be- 
| coming every day more and more universal, and there is no 
i doubt but that great good has come of this refraining from 

tum, and it is now almost universally admitted that rum is 
not necessary.” 


of Boston, under date of August 7, 


THE ARMY BILL. 


| REMARKS OF MR. ATCHISON, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In rue SENATE, January 27, 1847. 
The Army Bill being under consideration, and the 
pending question being on the following amend- 
ment, submitted by Mr. Arcuison, viz: 


“ Strike out the first five sections, and insert: That the 
President of the United States be, and he is hereby, autho- 
rized to accept the services of ten regiments of volunteers, - 
to serve during the continuance of the present war with 
Mexico, unless sooner discharged, who shall be raised, or- 
ganized, commissioned, and paid in the same manner, and 
under the same regulations as are prescribed in the act pro- 
viding for the raising of fifty thousand volunteers, approved 
the 13th of May, 1846: 


Mr. ATCHISON rose and said he would not 
| detain the Senate very long with the remarks which 
i he desired to make in relation to this bill. He 
could not avoid observing that some degree of ill- 
feeling had been manifested ever since this bill was 


‘ 
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reported by the Committee on Military Affairs, ] 
and that some covert accusations of bad faith had | 
been made against those who were desirous of 
affording every facility for thé passage of the bill, 
upon the presumption that because they were en- 
deavoring to amend the bill, and to make it more 
conformable to the views which they entertained, 
they were disposed to obstruct its passage. This 
had been the case not only in relation to this bill, 
but to ‘all those other measures which in any de- 
gree related to the war with Mexico. But Sena- 
tors on all sides would bear him witness that he 
had, neither on this nor on any former occasion, 
given the least evidence of .a disposition to obstruct 
or delay the passage of any measure whatever 
connected with this subject. 

The question now presented for the considera- 
tion of the Senate was, whether they would au- 
thorize an increase of the regular army to the 
extent of ten regiments, consisting of about ten 
thousand men, making the forces to be employed 
in this war entirely of one description, or whether 
they would proceed to prosecute the war in the 
manner in which it had been carried on hitherto, 
by a mixed force of volunteers and regulars? And 
first, he would observe, that should a change in 
this respect be made, it would be an acknowledg- 
ment that thus far they had been in error. Before 
. making such change, therefore, they ought to be 
well satisfied that they had been in error in follow- | 
ing the course which they had thus far pursued, | 
and that a better plan could be adopted. The |} 
amendment which he had the honor to propose 
presented this issue, and it was an important, a 
material issue in point of principle, though not 
very material perhaps in point of practical effect, 
provided the regulars could be raised as expedi- 
tiously as volunteers. 

The amendment proposed to authorize the Presi- | 
dent to call into service ten thousand volunteers, to 
serve during the war with Mexico, the very same | 
number of men as was proposed to be raised by 
the bill, and for precisely the same period of ser- 
vice. The first bill that was passed in relation to | 
this war—the bill recognising the existence of the | 
war—passed both Houses of Congress within į 
twenty-four hours after the President had submit- || 
ted his message upon that subject; and the same : 
bill which recognised the existence of the war au- 
thorized the President to call out fifty thousand i| 
volunteers, and placed at his disposal $10,000,000 | 
for carrying on the war. All that was asked for 
was granted, and that promptly. An increase of 
the regular army, amounting to more than a hun- 
dred per cent. of the force of which that army con- 
sisted, was authorized shortly afterwards. The || 
regular army at that time consisted of about seven 
thousand or eight thousand men, and the bill 
which authorized the companies to be filled requi- 
red the inlistment of some eight thousand or nine 
thousand men. What had been the result in re- || 
gard to these inlistments? What progress had |; 
been made in filling up the ranks of the regular 
army? The Adjutant General, in his report to the 
Secretary of War, said that there was still a de- 
ficiency, notwithstanding every exertion had been 
made to fill up the ranks, of about seven thousand | 
men. But it appeared that no difficulty had been | 
experienced in procuring volunteers, clearly show- 
ing that under the one system they could bring any | 
number of men into the field that was required, | 
while under the other they could not. In the one, 
case all that were called for -were promptly obtain- | 
ed, and in the other they were not able in the | 
course of a whole year to obiain half the number | 
they desired. ‘ 

It was admitted on all hands that it was the duty | 
of Congress to furnish the Executive, to whom the 
conduct of the war constitutionally belonged, with 
the necessary means for carrying it on, and for 
enabling him to bring it to a speedy, honorable, 
and satisfactory termination. ‘They had already 
passed several important acts bearing upon this 
subject, and yesterday or this morning they had 
passed a bill appropriating $23,000,000, the amount 
asked for by the President, for the further prosecu- 
tion of the war; which bill, (though there were 
great complaints on the other side of the chamber 
ofa want of time for an examination of its details,) | 
became a law, so far as the Senate was concerned, : 
in three days after it came from the House of Rep- į 
resentatives. This promptness on the part of! 
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Congress to pass the necessary measures for the 
prosecution of the war proved that there was no 
disposition to hinder or thwart the plans of the 
‘President in relation tothe war. As far as he was 
himself concerned, he was ceramiy not subject to 
any such imputation as that of wishing to delay or 
retard the movements of the Executive in the pro- 
secution of this war. It did not imply any such 
disposition on his part that he was disposed to,in- 
quire what description of troops, whether volun- 
teers or regulars, was preferable. The volunteers 
they had seen had promptly, patriotically, and 
gloriously responded to their country’s call, while 
the progress of the inlistment of regular soldiers | 
had been extremely tardy. 

The question now was, whether they would 
attempt to increase the standing army to the extent 
required, or whether they would go on in the pros- 
ecution of this war as they had commenced, with 
volunteer troops? The question which naturally 
arose here was, were these men wanted immediate- 
ly? Ifso, could they raise the ten regiments of 
regular troops as promptly as they could an equal 
amount of volunteer forces? That was the ques- | 
tion, and a very important one it was. The ex- | 
perience which they had had on this subject show- 
ed them conclusively that to raise the number of | 
men called for by this bill would require two years 
at least, while, judging from what had already 
taken place, volunteers to the amount required 
could be obtained at once. 

The next thing to be considered was, which of 
the two descriptions of forces would be the most 
efficient? Which of them, supposing them ready 
to take the field, would perform the better service? 
Tt would not be contended by him that irregular 
undisciplined troops were as reliable as regular 
well-disciplined soldiers; but when either descrip- 
tion of troops for the first time enrol themselves, 
they were equally undisciplined, and the process of 
preparing them for service was then to commence. 
The morals and intelligence of the men being equal, 
and the skill and care of the officers being cqual, 
at the end of twelve months the discipline and ef- į 
ficiency of the two descriptions of troops would be 
the same. The term of service proposed for the 
regular soldiers, to be inlisted under this bill, was 
the same as that proposed for the volunteers, viz. 
during the war. In this respect, therefore, they | 
stood upon an equal footing. And this brought 
him to a consideration of one of the objections of 
the Secretary of War, or rather one of his reasons 
for preferring regular soldiers to volunteers; which 
was, that they were more expensive to the Govern- 
ment. This he was not prepared to admit. He 
would submit to any gentleman present whether |; 
volunteers could not be transported from any point 
in the United States to the field of military opera- 
tions in Mexico as cheaply as regular soldiers? He || 
would ask if their rations cost any more—if their 
clothing cost more than those of the regular sol- || 
diers? He thought that such arguments were not 
sufficient to induce them to change the kind of |! 
troops with which they were prosecuting this war. || 
One moments reflection would satisfy any Senator 
that such-reasons must fall to the ground. He ad- 
mitted that in case the services of the volunteers 
were accepted for twelve months only, as had been 
the case in the last war, and that at the end of 
twelve months the forces would have to be renew- 
ed, the expense attending their frequent transport- 
ation would be enormously increased; but the 
amendment which he had proposed obviated this || 
objection. And it was his opinion that volunteers 
were better material for soldiers; for certainly their 
intellect must be equal to that of the inlisted sol- 
dier, and their skill and efficiency would therefore | 
be equal to those of the regular soldiers, while their 
ardor and enthusiasm in the service of their coun- | 
try would be decidedly superior. The number of | 
desertions, it was well known, was greater from | 
the regular army than from the ranks of the vol- | 
unteers; of this fact he could produce satisfactory 
proof. The number of desertions from the regular 
army during the months of May, June, and July, 
amounted to three hundred and sixty-one—though 
he believed he might safely say that two-thirds of 
these were foreigners—and this out of an army not 
exceeding 8,000 men; while out of 20,000 volun- 
teers there had been a less number of desertions. 
This proved that volunteers, in this point of view | 
at least, were the best material for soldiers. But! 


admit that they were. equal, that’ their moral and 
intellectual capacities were equal; coming into the” 
service at the same time, and serving for the same. 
length of time, and their officers being equal in in= 
telligence and in military skill, then he would ask, 
would not the volunteer soldier, at the end of. twelve 
months or two years, or at the end of the war, after 
an indefinite period of time, be as well disciplined 
and as well qualified to discharge the duties of a 
soldier, both in the camp and in the field, as regu= 
lars could be? Gentlemen might answer him by 
saying that the officers of the two déscriptions of 
forces would be different; that the officers to be ap- 
pointed by the President would be better qualified 
to command than the volunteer officers appointed 
under the State laws. Upon this he tookissue; ` 
and he would call upon his honofable friends, the 
Senators from Indiana, Ilinois, and Mississippi, to 
say whether the officers appointed to command the 
troops raised in those States were not equal in point 
of intellect, of moral character, and military skill, 
to those who were appointed by the President to 
command the regiment of mounted riflemen? This 
question was raised by the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan incidentally when he addressed the 
Senate upon this bill the other day. The Presi- 
dent, in the words of the honorable Senator, would 
say to A. B., go and raise a regiment, and you shall 
have a colonel’s commission. A. B. will go and 


| say to some ten gentlemen, raise a company. each, 


and you shall be captains; and to.other gentlemen, 
assist in the good work, and you shall be letten- 
ants. Now, he would ask, were those gentlemen 
thus selected likely to be more intelligent, to be of 
better moral character, or to have more military 
skill or more courage, than the same number of 
men appointed under the State laws? He thought 
not. And it would be recollected that from the 
moment these troops were mustered into the ser- 
vice, they were subject to the same laws, regula- 
tions, and restraints, as the regulars were. The 
volunteer officers would have the same power to 
enforce obedience that the officers of the regular 
army had, and they would have the same motive 
to exercise that power. This would not perhaps 
be the case, however, if the service was to termi- 
nate in six or even twelve months; but when it 
was to last for an indefinite time, he apprehended 
it would be the same. oe 
He thought it would be admitted by all, that if 
they obtained the residue of regular soldiers that 
were already authorized to be inlisted, they would 
have done all that could have been reasonably ex- 
pected. He trusted that the war would be con- 
cluded before twelve months expired; and even if 
it were extended to two years, it would then be 
brought to a close before the ten regiments, to- 


|| gether with those still required under the former 


bill, could be recruited, If the plan suggested by 


i the Senator from Michigan should be adopted, the 


men might be raised, (though this he doubted;) 
but would not all the objections which applied to 
volunteers, apply to his plan? If a captain re- 
cruited a company, it would be in his own: neigh- 
borhood, among his friends and acquaintances; so 
with the lieutenants; the men would inlist with 
them because they knew them, and would expect 
more favor and Jess restraint from them than from 
a stranger; and would not the officer on his part 
be desirous of obtaining the good will of his sol- 
diers by the very same means which the volunteer 
officer would use, and for the same end? There- 
fore, if the men were raised in this way, they 


| would be liable to all the objections to which vol- 


unteers officered by their respective States were 
liable. 

There was one other argument used by those 
who were in favor of the original bill, and that was, 
that the President and Secretary of war,had recom- 
mended it. He believed he was as good a friend 
of this Administration as any that it had. He 
had used every possible exertion to bring it into 
power, yet it was no argument with him to induce 
him to vote for a measure ina particular form, to 
say that the President or the Secretary of War re- 
quired it. If the case were a doubtful one; if he 
were in doubt as to which proposition was prefer- 
able, this reason would induce him to vote for the 
bill; for, as a matter of course, the Secretary of 
War must be supposed to have better means of 
judging of this matter than he had; but the Secre- 
tary had given him no satisfactory reasons for this _ 
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- particular description of force, nor- had he heard. 

* such’reasons. from any other quarter. 
‘It’ had. been said that. the Mexican Congress had 
required. the. President: of that- republic to swear 
that he would not make peace with us.whilst.there | 
wasan enemy upon Mexican: soil, or- an. Ameri- | 
Can warship. upon the Mexican: coast. ‘This be- 
ing the case, there were. but-two ways. of ending 
this war; one was, to prosecute it until the Mexi- 
can people should feel its effects: in. every portion 
ef their territory, from the frontiers to. the capital; 
the: other method was, to withdraw: our’ troops, not 
only to the east of the Rio Grande, but to the east 
bank of the. Sabine, and to withdraw our ships 
from the Gulf.. To this plan of ending the war he 
was decidedly opposed. The plan. suggested by 
General Taylor. Would not do; which was, to keep 
„our ships upon her coast whilst our army acted on 
the defensive, holding possession of New Mexico, | 
California, Chihuahua, New Leon, and from the 
Gulf.of Mexico to the Pacific. It seemed to him, | 
though he had not much skill in such matters, that | 
it would require as many, if not more troops, to 
hold all that part-of the country, than it would to | 


take the city. of Mexico, and that under that mode ||, 


of operation the war would be interminable. | 

Would it not be doing violence in some measure | 
to the pride of our patriotic citizens who had so 
promptly come forward and volunteered their ser- 
vices, not for twelve months only, nor for five 
years, but during the war—an indefinite period, — 
would it not be casting censure upon our gallant 
volunteers now in the service, to pass such a bill as 
this? Would it not be depreciating their services? 
would it not be saying to them that regular sol- 
diers were deemed to be more efficient? If the tes- 
timony of the President of the United States was 
worth anything; if the testimony of our Secretar 
of War was worth anything, to show that our vol- 
unteer troops had done all that. had been expected 
of them, all that it was necessary for them to do, 
they had that testimony. The President alluded 
tothe subject, parenthetically,in his message. [Mr. 
Arcuison here quoted from the message. | 

Here was the testimony which the President 
bore to the discipline and good conduct of the citi- 
zen soldiers in this war, What higher testimony 
could they desire in favor of the efficiency of the 
volunteers? Then why change the system; why 
reverse the plan which they had so far pursued? 
It seemed to him there was no good reason for do- 
ing so. 

He bad suggested on a former occasion, in a few 
remarks which he had made, and which he did not 
intend to repeat, that, if they should increase the 
regular army by adding ten regiments, it would be 
fastened upon the country to alltime, There was, 
he thought, great reason to apprehend that this 
would be the ease. But this could not be the case 
in reference to the volunteers. Their term of ser- 
vice being expired they would be disbanded, and 
would immediately return to their homes, gladly 
resigning the toils of war and resuming those peace- | 
ful occupations which they had abandoned at their | 
country’s call. It had been said by the Senator | 
from Texas—it had been stated in various quarters, 
and he supposed the records of the War Depart- | 
ment would show—that there had been applica- i| 
tions from about three hundred thousand volun- f 
teers for permission to enter the service, and they 
knew that a great number of these were already 
organized, and had, ever since the declaration of 
war, been anxiously looking forward to the time 
when they should be called into service. Pass this | 
bill, and say to them that unless they enter the reg- | 
ular army their services could not be accepted, and | 
what would be the result? Would they be likely ! 
to obtain them? Decidedly not. The feeling of | 
pride and of emulation which had prompted these 
men to come forward as volunteers would find no 
encouragement in this proposal. 

He was disposed to vote for any number of vol- 
unteers that might be deemed necessary; and he 
was willing to vote all necessary supplies of money; 
and, if necessary, to impose taxes for the purpose 
of raising that money. He had already consumed 
more time than he had intended, and he should not 
have said a word on the subject were it not that it 
might be supposed, from the amendment he had 
offered, that he was arrayed against the proposi- 


Pd 


much in order to show-what his views were upon 
the subject, and, the reasons-why. he had. submitted 
the amendment.. And there was still. another rea~ 
son, which was this: let.this bill be-adopted, and. 
the system established of carrying. on the war- by: 
regular troops alone, and they would preclude the 
people. of Missouri from any. further participation 
in it; and not.only the people of Missouri, but. he 
would venture to say of Mississippi, Indiana, and. 
Ohio. No one in those States would be willing to 
inlist, so that it would be virtually an exclusion of 
that portion of the people from any further. parti- 
cipation in the war. 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 


SPEECH OF MR.E.H. EWING, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


January 28, 1847. 


The bill making appropriations for the Naval Ser- 
vice being under consideration— 


Mr. EWING said: 

Mr. Caarman: I have risen to make a few sug- 
gestions in regard to this. most remarkable, I had 
almost said most foolish, war in which we are en- 
gaged. These suggestions I would fain make 
practical, looking to the difficulties by which we 
are surrounded, and attempting to devise their 
proper remedies. I cannot, however, wholly 
waive the inquiry into the nature and causes of the 
war; its justice or injustice; whether made by the 
President or by Congress; whether for conquest 
or for durable peace and adjustment of bound- 


ary. 
The terms just and unjust in the law of nations, 
| as practised upon and administered, were in former 
days, and are now indeed, in some degree techni- 
cal. The jus gentium is not always jus equitatis; 
on the contrary, the law of nations is sometimes 
as little equitable and christian (as found in the 
books) as the literal construction of the barbarous 
Statutes of the jus municipii. In regard to war 
fand belligerant rights, it is little else than the law 
of the strongest—a practical commentary , from the 
days when Charlemagne forcibly baptized the 
Saxons, on all the unjust, oppressive, and abomi- 
| nable wars that have desolated Europe and Asia, 
running through the thirty years’ war in Ger- 
many, and the war of the Succession, down to the 
wars of Napoleon and the conquest of the Pun- 
jaub. Indeed, writers upon the law of nations, 
not content with this scope, sometimes resort even 
| to the barbarous practices of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, when hard pressed to sustain a favorite, or 
what may be deemed a necessary position. Far 
be it from me, however, to repudiate in toto the 
law of nations, as it is written. Taken in its gen- 
eral scope, it is at last our only general rule of ac- 
tion. I would avoid, however, an abuse of its 
dictates, and reject many times its extreme prece- 
dents. This is demanded by the greater laws of 
morals and of Christian brotherhood. Some dis- 
pute has arisen on this floor in regard to the proper 
books from which to draw our rules. Vattel, by 
a gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. C. J. INGER- 
soLL,] has been unceremoniously stripped of his 
ermine, and, according to him, Grotius is alone to 
be relied on. “Who is Vattel?” says the gentle- 
man, in his usual self-satisficd strain; “a misera- 
ble Switzer;” and so he is disposed of. ‘ And 
who is Grotius”? In the same vein, I might re- 
ply, ‘‘a miserable Dutchman;” and so he would 
be unfrocked. Neither of these writers is, how- 
ever, to be got rid of in this ex cathedra style. Of 
Grotius, however, a great name,.it may be re- 
marked, that he was born in the year of Grace 
1583, and wrote his celebrated treatise de Jure Pa- 
cis et Belli in 1645, a few years only after the 
thirty years’ war, in which every principle, human 
and divine, had been trampled on, and when Eu- 
rope was still smoking with the blood of the slain. 
Vattel wrote his treatise a hundred years after- 
wards, with the advantage of Grotius, and the sub- | 
sequent lights before him. Since these, we have | 
had the decisions of Mansfield, and Eldon, and 
Stowell, and Marshall, and Kent, and Story; and 


tion which had been submitted by the Executive, 
He deemed it necessary, therefore, to say this: 


it is to be hoped that something has been done by 


these to illumine the principles of public justice, 
and that by their labors some improvements and i 


ameliorations have been made in the doctrines of 
international Jaw. Grotius, alone, should not 
have. this field, however well he may have written, 
considering the comparatively dark and.barbarous 
times in which he lived. As the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania did not, however, cite either book or 
page from Grotius to sustain his positions in regard 
to this war, I need not have made these remarks 
to refute him, nor was this my purpose. I had a 
more comprehensive one. It was this: I wished 
to repel the idea that it was sufficient for us to find, 
in: some moth-eaten volume, a precedent, upon 
which we might say ‘‘our war is technically 
just,” and thereupon proceed to conceive schemes 
of magnificent national plunder, and to carry them 
out by arms and wholesale murder. With me, it 
would require. more. than the rejection of a minis- 
ter; or some petty. depredation by a semi-barbarous 
and almost anarchical government, to justify a war 
fraught with consequences so tremendous to us and 
to our opponents, to our and to their posterity. 

My inquiry would always be, is a war to be 
avoided consistently, with the honor and dignity of 
our nation? If it could be. so avoided, then un- 
questionably morals and Christianity, our own 
interest, and that of the world, would require that 
it should be done. This should be the general 
rule to govern all nations, but, in regard to. the 
present war, we stand in a peculiar position. We 
are as “a city set upon a hill;”. we have held our- 
selves out to the nations.of the earth as a “ peculiar 
people,” devoid ofan eager thirst for conquest, not 
lusting after foreign dominion, and if propagand- 
ists, only peaceful ones, of the doctrines of true 
republicanism. We are looked to by others, the 
people and the nations of the earth, as a beacon 
light, and as first in the lead of the great principles 
of liberty and justice; especially are we so looked 
to by our younger sisters of the northern and 
southern portions of this continent. We are the 
great exemplar. They have been content, in the 
main, to follow in our wake, and pursue, at an 
humble distance, our precepts and our practices. 
What, then, is peculiarly demanded at our hands 
against their occasional fretfulness and folly? Not 
certainly that fierce and eager spirit, ready to take 
offence if offered, and ready to find it if not. On 
the contrary, dignity, self-respect, charity, Christi- 
anity, require the exercise of forbearance, and, if 
need be, even of long suffering. l 

These considerations present themselves with 
peculiar force, in reference to our position toward 
Mexico before and at the commencement of this 
war. She had recently lost what was considered 
by her an integral portion of her tefvitory. Our 
people had settled in this territory; they were the 
revolutionists; they had gone there with our as- 
sent; even pending the war between Mexico and 
Texas, we had connived at this emigration, and 
Mexico (whether justly or unjustly) looked upon 
us as the ultimate, if not the proximate, cause of 
the dismemberment of her dominions. Her lead- 
ing population conceived this to be a deep-laid and 
deliberate scheme on our part to acquire their ter- 
ritory; and when the consummation came, the an- 
nexation of Texas, that which to them had been 
before suspicion became now clear as “ proof of 
Holy Writ.” The affront, too, was only doubled 
by their secret conviction of their own weakness, 
and the belief that it was upon this we acted. 
‘True, smarting under these supposed wrongs, agi- 
tated by internal dissensions, acting upon passion 
rather than judgment, they committed upon us and 
our people depredations and spoliations, sullenly 
refused to receive our minister, and, with savage 
pride, seemed resolved to despise our friendship 
and defy our enmity. According to their vain- 
glorious nature and barbarous ignorance, they 
threw out against us boastful threats, and asserted 
equality in arms. But they had not invaded our 
newly-acquired territory; they would probably 
never have done so. 

What should we have done? Seized upon our 
technical grounds to declare war? Isay, boldly, 
no! Forbearance had not yet ceased to be a vir- 
tue. Magnanimity, and Christianity, and bro- 
therhood, and a sense of our own dignity, all alike 
required that we should exorcise the evil spirit of 
pride, and await a clear and palpable and danger- 
ous invasion of our national rights or national ter- 
ritory, And what have we done? Nothing, at 
first, as a nation! Nothing by the properly con- 
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stituted authorities! ` But* something has. been 
“done; and by whom? By the haphazard Presi- 
dent of our republic, f i 

And this brings me to the conduct of the Presi- 
dent, to examine the part he has borne in this 
transaction, and to scan the message by which he 
has attempted his defence. Of this. message I feel 
ashamed as a composition; ‘I feel ashamed of its 
want of ingenuousness—ashamed of its reasons 
and of its reasoning. The whole document is a 
‘fine specimen of that kind of argument called the 
rigmarole—of that kind ‘of logic, or anti-logic, 
called the non cause pro causa. : 

The President, when he came into power, found | 
us at peace with Mexico, ‘the power to settle the 
boundary between Mgxico and the United States | 
had been reserved, in the resolutions annexing | 
Texas, to the Government of the United States. 
The Goyernment alone could settle this boundary. 
Whether the true boundary was upon one line or 
upon another, was an open question, as admitted | 


in effect by these resolutions, binding both upon || 
This question the į! 


the United States and Texas. 
President had no right to settle, except by a treaty 
with Mexico, sanctioned by the advice and consent 
of the Senate. If the Government of the United 
States had directed the whole of this disputed terri- 
tory to have been taken possession of and occupicd 
by a military force, it would have been an act of 
war against Mexico, and would have been right or 
wrong, according to the justice of the respective 


claims on both sides; for, Mexico having refused | 


to treat, we would have in that way proceeded to 
enforce our claim by military power, or in other 
words have commenced war. But the power to: 
settle this boundary being thus reserved to the Gov- | 
ernment, the President, on the 13th of January, | 
‘1846, Congress being then in ‘session, of his own | 
“mere motion, without communication to Congress, | 


without manifesto to the world, including Mexico, || 


orders our troops to the verge of the disputed ter- | 


ritory, plants his cannon over against the walls of || 


a Mexican city, sets down his army within forty 
rods of the Mexican forces, and thereupon a colli- 
sion immediately takes place between the hostile 
squadrons. Under what provision of our Consti- 
tution, or of our laws, were these steps taken? } 
“Was it to repel invasion he had himself commit- | 
ted the first unauthorized act? Was it to see that 
the laws were faithfully executed? What law? 
‘Was the danger of invasion on the part of Mexico 
imminent? ‘Why did he not ask Congress to de- 
clare war? Was it that he feared, supple as that 
‘body has been on some occasions, that it would 
check him in his proceedings? What did he ex- 
pect when he pushed his army to the Rio Grande? 
Did he know nothing of the nature of armies? 
Could he not anticipate an explosion? Did he 
suppose that fire and gunpowder would lie quietly | 
together ? 

‘And what shall we say of this conduct? Shall 
we fear to characterize it by its true name? Is it 
not open, and gross, and dangerous usurpation of 
power? J know that some gentlemen have strange 
notions of sovereignty; and they seem to havea 
sort of indefinite idea, which, however, they do not 
openly express, that sovereignty in war belongs 
to the President. We were told the other day, by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. ©. J. Ix- 
GERSOLL,] that there was as much sovereignty in | 
this Government and people as there was in the | 
Autocrat of Russia or the Sultan of Turkey. An | 
amazing: discovery this. I hope others, as well 
as myself, feel duly thankful to the gentleman for | 
this most novel announcement. The gentleman | 
supposes, I imagine, that he alone has read Gro- 
tius, and Paffendorff, and Burlamaqui, and Vattel, 
ahd Wheaton. But [agree with the gentleman— | 
the laws of Congress are as absolute, within their | 
proper scope, as the ukase of the Emperor, or the | 
firman of the Sultan. I deny, however, the de- | 
duction which he would seem to draw from it; I | 
have yet to learn that the President possesses these 
powers of sovereignty. He was notborn to reign; 
or, if he was, it- was not to reign over ‘Tennes- 
seeans; he may be the king or the emperor of the 
office-holders and office-seekers, and they may bow 
low the pregnant hinges of the knee, and Jick the | 
dust from his honored feet, but to these his empire 
must as yet be confined. , « 

Possibly the gentleman from Pennsylvania may 
have thought, that as Congress has the power alone 


to declare war, that it is the President’s business to 
make it, and, after it is declared, to continue it. 

The President has said, however, that the war 
was made on-us'‘by Mexico: then why has he ex- | 
pended three-fourths of his message in showing that 
we had good cause of war against Mexico? It 
would have been ‘altogether ‘sufficient-for him to 
have shown that she had invaded our territory and 
slain our citizens, and nothing more would have || 
been required. “But he gives reasons.to show that 
we had good cause of war against. her, to prove 
that she has made-war upon us; or were these |) 
reasons only given to show the excessive impu- | 
dence of Mexico in making war upon us, when 
all the time she has been committing enormities | 
against us? 

But we, who voted for the act of May last, are 
charged with having endorsed the conduct of the | 
President. ‘I repel this charge, so far as I am con- 
cerned, with indignation and scorn. The pream- |j 
ble to that act is first insultingly forced upon us, | 
and then triumphantly appealed to as evidence || 
against us. In Committee of the Whole on this | 
‘bill, I offered a substitute expressive of the true `j 
reasons why the grant of men and money should | 
be made, and this being rejected, I voted for the | 
bill with the preamble, disregarding the shadow to | 
obtain the substance. I thought it necessary to į 
l! grant the supplies; General Taylor might have | 
| been cut off, and hostilities prosecuted by the Mexi- | 
|| cansin to Texas. Besides, a collision having taken | 
place, no one could tell where the matter might 
| end, and it was a discretion given to the President | 
to use the men and money as circumstances might 
demand, and for this use he was to be held respon- | 
sible. War has never yet been declared by this 
Government against Mexico according to the forms 
of the Constitution. 

I do not, Mr. Chairman, undertake to say that, | 
for the causes, or some of them, set down in the || 
President’s message, and for the other eguses, this 
Government might not lawfully have made war upon 
Mexico. I pronounce merely upon the existing i! 
state of things. L say, then, that we have been | 
: dragged, not to say dragooned, into this war by the | 
| act of the President of the United States, contrary || 

to the forms of the Constitution, and by a high- | 
handed usurpation of power. | 

And what has been the real motive of all this? 
Is it not shameful for gentlemen to deny that the 
covert design of the President has been to abstract 
| a portion of her territory froma sister republic? 
Such is my belief, all evasions and denials to the 
contrary notwithstanding. He longed to fill the 
trumpet of fame with the namé of Polk, as a con- 
queror. He wished to extinguish forever that de- 
grading inquiry which from every quarter saluted 
his ears as a candidate for the Presidency. He 
need have no further fears, his name will be recol- | 
lected; it may go down to posterity, however, 
with that of Erostratus and Empedocles, illustrious 
alone for its crimes or its follies. But to the proof. | 
Is it not in everyact of the war? Why is not j; 
Mexico attacked at first in the heart of empire? | 
| Why have forces been marched to the outskirts of || 
i her dominions? Why are instructions given to |! 
‘set up civil governments in California and New i| 
Mexico, when New Leon and Tamaulipas are 
neglected? California and New Mexico, thinly H 
inhabited by whites and roaming Indians, could ;| 
get on almost without a government. The other |} 


two provinces, densely peopled; almost in -the | 
heart of the republic, peculiarly required the as- |: 
sistance of the civil in aid of our military power. : 
The President and his party, or many members į 
of it, had long been looking with greedy eyes upon | 
| California; this had appeared in the givings out of | 
| the Democratic papers of the West. A paper of | 
| this faith, published in my own district, and well : 
; advised of the views ofthe President, said, long be- i. 
| fore this war broke out, that we might regard Cali- ;i 
_ fornia as ours. This war could not have been ;i 
| made upon the technical grounds alleged by the | 
| President in the presence of all these facts; there | 
| must have been an animus furandi—a preconceived i: 

plan of conquest—higher purposes, and those ` 
| more flattering to human ambition. True it is |: 
| the President now chooses. to disavow the acts of | 
i his satraps, Kearny, Stockton, and Sloat; they are . 
| to be delivered over to the evil one; the heads of |, 
| these viziers are to be thrown over the walls of the |; 
| seraglio to pacify. the people, or to quiet the jani- į; 
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zaries. “But is it net a little extraordinary, Mr: 
Chairman, that these dependant. satellites have” 
dared to do.such things against the will, and with- 
out the authority, by which they are: governed ? 
There are more ways of conveying thè meaning of 
a ruler than one; there is such a ‘thing-as insinua- 
tion plain enough to be understood; but-having- tid 
official or tangible shape, and which can, there- 
fore, be disavowed if necessary or expedient. Mr: 
Polk had not the nerve to avow it; but an order 
there doubtless was. It is quite incredible that 
they would have ventured to do all they have 
done, if they did not suppose there was an author- 
ity behind them greater than theirs, and able to 
sustain them. I have no doubt that these.men will 
consider themselves exceedingly ill-used when they 
come to find that the President had not the manli- 
ness to stand up for them, and shield them’ from 
That their acts are totally indefen- 
sible, and that the governments set up by them are 
utterly illegal, and without authority, no one is now 
found hardy enough to deny. At first some were 
found who declared the President’s right to make 
conquests, when war had been once declared. 
This would really confer upon him sovereign pow- 
er. He may overrun territory, he may retain it; 
he may, for military purposes, sometimes estab- 
lish temporary civil governments; all this can be 
done by him as commander-in-chief. The sover- 
eign power alone can make conquests; if the com- 
mander be the sovereign, then so soon as territory 
is overrun, itis only with him, sic volo sic jubeo, to 
make it a conquest. The President must appeal, 
however, to higher authority, before his captures 
can become conquests. What: Mr. Polk has in- 
deed done or ordered in the territory occupied, 
time may better develop. The satraps may some 
time be heard in their own defence. 

Upon the topics above discussed I waive further 
remark, not, however, for fear of coming under 
the charge of giving ‘aid and comfort’? to the en- 
emy. For this executive slander I feel all that 
strong, and deep, and indignant contempt which it 
is possible for any man to feel against what is 
both false and vile. I know very well, too, that 
this charge, though bandied here for political effect, 
is not really believed in any quarter. There does 
not live the man either in this House or in this na- 
tion who does believe it. We have not, I hope, 
yet come to that pass. There remain still. too 
much of the life and vigor, of the freshness and 
newness, of republicanism among all the people of 
No traitor is to be found anywhere 
ready to give either secret or open aid and com- 
fort toa publicenemy. And I may say, in regard 
to those fourteen gentlemen who recorded : their 


i Votes against the bill recognising the war, and át- 


tributing it to the act of Mexico, and thus differing 
from a majority of their friends, that I hope it has 
not been a want of nerve that has prevented others 
from appreciating their conduct as it ought to have 
been. For one, L will say of them, that in my 
opinion, there is as much of honor, and of patriot- 
ism, and of principle, and of gentlemanly feeling, 
among that body of men, as Is to be found in the 
same number of either Whigs or Democrats in 
this House. They need, however, no defence at 
my hands. I believe that all those politically op- 
posed to us here, however they may differ from 
us in opinion, are patrioti¢ in their purpose. Why 
will not gentlemen do the Whigs the same justice? 
We may differ from cach other in relation to this 
war, its origin, conduct, and consequences, and all 
be lovers of our country. Is it too great a stretch 
of charity to ask this acknowledement? Do gen- 
tlemen sincerely maintain the charge of treason 
made by the President? Do they in their hearts 
believe that the fourteen gentlemen who voted 
against the act of May last, did intend thereby to 
give aid and comfort to the enemy? It is a gross 
libel, come it whence it may. “What! does this 
President hope to put down public discussion and 
frec expression of opinion? Does he think to re- 
model this republic by his puny arm? Does he 
hope to establish in this House a doctrine which 
has been ‘scorned in the British Parliament from 
the days of Hampden until now? The whole 
structure of our Government requires that all 
measures of the Administration should be subject- 
ed to rigid scrutiny, and that openly. This may 
in time of war operate in some respects injuriously; 
it may in some degree subtract from the energy 
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and. expedition. of our movements; it may tend to 
communicate our plans sometimes to an enemy; it 


-May give him even a deceitful encouragement from 


our apparent dissensions. Yet this is. the price 
we pay for liberty; ‘this is the mighty check upon 
domestic tyranny: And this should teach us that 
we were not made for distant wars of ‘aggression 
and conquest... How, has this been_in, other days 
and other. countries? “Trae, any one may trample 
with safety upon those who: opposed. our British 
war of 1812. . But look at the history of England, 
inthe days of the great rebellion, when Charles I. 
attempted his levy of ship money. Are not the 
names.of those who opposed it held in honor as | 
patriots, not only by the British nation, but by the 
lovers of freedom throughout the world? Were 
those men traitors when they told the Stuart, if he 
persisted, it should cost him his throne? Were 
ox and Sheridan traitors who opposed the ad- 
ministration of Pitt, when Napolean was striding 
toward universal dominion? Are Chatham anå 
Barrë, whose stern denunciations and burning elo- 
quence. did more than many a stricken battle to 
shake. the power of North in his war upon the 
American colonies, to have the brand of treason 
stamiped upon their brows? Or are these and all 
of these to be ever held in honor, as the intelligent 
defenders and bold asserters of the true principles 
of the English Constitution? If charges like this 
are to be brought forward and sustained, what 


proposition, however monstrous and revolting, | 


may not be brought into this House, and passed 
without remonstrance or opposition? . Away with 
such doctrine and such teacher! 

- But I proceed, Mr. Chairman, to examine the 
question, at last the most important and the most 
practical. Weare in this war, and how are we 
to get out of it without detriment to the republic? 
Two courses suggest themsel yes—one to withdraw 
our armies, abandon our incipient conquests, and 
ask to live at peace with our neighbor; the other 
to prosecute the war vigorously to some successful 
issue. The first of these propositions, which has 
indeed but few advocates, I deem totally inadmis- 
sible. This war has now become the war of the 
nation, and its result should be a final adjustment 
of all matters in dispute between us and Mexico. 
Should we withdraw our armies, would ourmotives 
be properly appreciated by the vain-glorious, con- 
ceited, and ignorant people, with whom we are in 
conflict? Would our conduct be attributed by 
them to maghanimity or to cowardice, or to our 
domestic dissensions? Would they not probably 
again sullenly refuse negotiation and settlement, 
fortified in their resentment by recent suffering and 


released from fear of future invasion? How would ! 


our dignity, too, be compromised in the eyes of 


other nations? That dignity which is the best | 


preservative against outward assault and internal | 
commotion. They might well say that we had | 
rushed imprudently into the war, and skulked | 
weakly and meanly out of it. 
Tam, then, for prosecuting the war, earnestly, 
manfully, and vigorously. I do not wish merely | 
to talk of this as is done by the President, but to | 
act itout, J hold myself ready to vote men and : 
money, and munitions of war. Iam ready, too, | 
to sustain these grants by all necessary and proper 
taxes. More ready, perhaps, than some of those ! 
who call themselves the peculiar friends of the 
Administration, I may go so far even as to puta, 


- war tax upon tea and coffee, if other sources of | 


revenue are recommended and adopted, to shield | 
this from seeming a mere act of wanton oppres- 
sion. Doubtless it is an act of supreme effrontery 
on the part of the Administration to expect from 
Whigs assistance in laying taxes, after the pas- į 
sage ofthe tariff law of 1846,and the absurd persist- | 
ance in the enforcement of the sub-treasury law of | 
the same year. I am willing, however, to waive 
this inconsistency, and to meet our opponents 
nearly upon their own grounds, for the accom- 
pishment of the great purpose of effecting peace. | 

apprehend, however, that my assistance will 
hardly be needed. I know that a large vote, in- 
eluding Democrats as well as Whigs, was given 
Some days since in this House, declaring it inex- 
pedient to tax tea and coffee at the present junc- 
ture. This, in my estimation, amounted, how- 
ever, to very little. Ihave heard this thundering | 


in the index before, but have rarely seen it sus- 
tained, 


been strong enough; the screw has -not yet been 
sufficiently turned to make the blood start. The 
lash of scorpions is: however prepared, and. the ; 
minions of power will yet flee away. from. ‘ the 
face of his wrath.’’ : . g 
In saying, however, Mr. Chairman, that I will 
vote, liberally, supplies and means.of prosecuting 
the war, I will not have it understood that I will 
support everything that may be demanded by the | 
President under this pretence, however monstrous 
or absurd. I have refused to vote the creation of 
a lieutenant general of our armies, and in this I 
i Shall persist. But in other’ matters, besides my 
desire to have a speedy close.of the war, I am dis- 
| posed to take from the President all excuse for its 
dilatory prosecution. In my poor judgment, as 
yet there has been more of bluster than of real 
activity and energy in the management of this war 
by the President. I am no military man, and ! 
make no pretensions to military skill or knowledge; 
there are some things, however, that every one 
must have learned who has read anything of the 
history of the human race. It is well, in war as 
well as in peace, to have some eye to precedents. 
In all wars, whether of defence or invasion, of 
which I have read, it has been the practice of the 
Government to keep the commanding general sup- 
plied with men by a constant stream of reinforce- 
‘ments. Desertion, the sword, sickness, pestilence, 
|| garrisons, discharges, make gaps in the original 
levy, for which the leader of the armies must look 
to the head of Government for a remedy. Who 
ever heard before of a war in which an army of 
twenty or thirty thousand men was sent into a 
i foreign land, and there abandoned to its own re- 
i| sources? Even in the English war with China, 
remote as the two countries were from each other, 
reinforcements were not wanting to the invaders. 
But how has our Government treated General | 
Taylor? Since the first call for volunteers, he has 
scarcely xeceived a soldier. Means ad libitum were | 
placed by Congress at the discretion of the Presi- 
dent—the army and the navy, fifty thousand vol- 
unteers, and the whole militia of the United States. 
OF these volunteers, seventeen thousand still remain 
uncalled for, and, if General Taylor is to be he-! 
lieved, other supplies were equally defective. Yet | 
Taylor is charged with these delays; he is arraign- | 
| ed and censured for the capitulation and armistice | 
i! of Monterey. An issue is sought to be made be- 
| tween the President and the general in command. | 
}| Be itso. I have no defence to make for the gal- 
i lantgeneral, Iam willing that he and the President 
i| should stand before the country side by side. I 
i| would say to the American people, “look on this 


|! asked for supplies—we grant them. 


T 


now, and demand a lean; they now ask for addi- 
‘tional arms and armies. ` But do they still ask for 
j enough? Ido not believe they do. Í do not think 


|| we shall see the palaces of Mexico with Jess than 


fifty thousand men in the field. Of the force de- 
manded, not one, perhaps, can be made efficient 
during the proper season of the campaign. April 
will bring with it the gloomy vomito; our northern 
soldiery will melt away under the fierce ardors of 


work of the sword in summer quarters, and we 
| shall again be left, in the autumn, with the skele- 
ton ofan army. Another call for men and money 
will have to be made upon Congress; another re- 
sponse will be given to the call; and, probably, 
the same” ignorance and fatuity in another year 
may bring us to.a similar result. 

And what is to be the end of all this? It be- 
hooves us to see what shall be its end. We are 
The war will 
i some time be brought to a close: and what then? 


their ordinary results—a bankrupt treasury, cor- 
rupted morals, a deranged currency, inflated prices 
—to be visited with another, a greater, and a more 
enduring one? Are we, for the first time, by the 
sword, to acquire foreign territory? Everthing 
threatens this; the President seems fatally bent on 
i it; there appears to be no adequate check upon his 
designs. 


| for supplies a proviso against the acquisition of 
| territory from Mexico beyond the Rio Grande. 
This proviso has been ruled to be out of order. 
And why out of order, Mr. Chairman? Is it not 
competent for the Legislature to refuse supplies 
altogether to the Executive, when they suppose it 
to be for carrying on a war, the results of which 
| may be eminently disastrous? Has the Congress 
| less power than the British Parliament in this be- 
half? Or has the President more power than the 
British King? If supplies may be refused alto- 
i gether, they may be granted on terms, and on 
i terms which, whether of legal force or not, would 
' have a moral force that the President dare not dis- 
‘regard. It is, indeed, a strange defect in our Gov- 
| ernment, if there be no mezzo termino betweenta 
| total refusal of supplies and their unlimited grant. 
| I believe that Congress has the right to place upon 
| its grant conditions which, if violated by the Presi- 
| dent, would involve him in a charge of having 
| committed a ‘high crime and misdemeanor” un- 
i der the Constitution. It is lamentable, indeed, if 
| there be no such restraint! Butif there be none 


picture, then on that.” Would they not reply, 


Council in their rear was always held in greater 
dread than hostile squadrons in the field. 

I will not venture to criticise the campaign; my | 
ignorance of warlike movements precludes it. But 
still I think I may ask, Why is it that we have 


Why have we been lapping off her extremities?) 


3 


quering a peace.” I feel sure that the means to! 


causes of delay lie at the door of the Administra- ; 
tion. We have dallied along to gather up the| 
spoils of battle. We have been fighting and far- | 
nishing supplies with reference to the money in | 


forget the scoffs and the taunts of those who, at: 


quer and a bankrupt Government as the result of; 


prophesies should not be verified. They deter- | 


i Vaults, coute qui coute. 
| have brought about this result, though, if their 
į outstanding debts were paid, how it might be, may 
be quite another affair. 


They called for no addi- | 


commencement of this session. 


their financial experiments. These jeers rankled |: 
in their little minds, and they resolved that the |! 


“ Hyperion to a Satyr? The President has been |i would not grant a soldier, 
playing, in this war, the old suspicious game of |! 
Austria with her generals, by whom the Aulic f 
|j best I may. 
|| quences, those in power choose to disregard this 


1j 
been hanging upon the frontiers of our enemy?!) 


Why have we not been thrusting at her heart; ‘i 
grappling in her vitals, thundering at her capital? if 
Was it the fell purpose of conquest and robbery, |i 
that has thus delayed us? Were we conquering || 
territory, rather than a peace? I am for “con-! 


do this haye not been yet employed, and that the i 


mined to meet the Congress with a surplus in their || 
And truly they seem to |: 


; such, and I belonged to the dominant party, I 
or a dollar, without a 
pledge that they were not to be abused for pur- 
poses of foreign conquest. As it is, I must do the 
If, with a fatal disregard of conse- 


| proviso—choose to trust the President in spite of 
all the demonstrations he has made—I will go with 
them to grant supplies to end the war, and then to 
| meet the difficulty as best it may be met. 
| _ But why this fierce resistance on my part against 
the acquisition of territory? The time has been 
when I should have heard with pleasure a propo- 
sition to buy New Mexico and the Californias; I 
desired to round off our dominions to obtain a port 
for the rich East upon the Pacific, and fair lands 
| for the mighty press of our vagrant population, 
But, with me, this is all now changed. These 
| smiling prospects are now all darkened and over- 
shadowed; the horizon, late so bright, is black 
with many a storm; the fruit, so pleasant to the 


1 | eye, like the apples on the shore of the Dead 
the treasury. Mr. Polk and Mr. Walker did not || 


Sea, shows within but rottenness and ashes. 


The 


c > | foreign battle for its acquisition will hardly be over 
the last session, prophesied an exhausted exche- ` 


before a domestic battle, for its appropriation, must 
commence. The plagues of Pandora’s box were 
not more fatal, the apple of discord was not more 
productive of commotion, than would be to us this 
fell present of the battle-field and the sword. Like 
a petard, it would be scarcely screwed on to the 
Union, before, with loud explosion and disastrous 


i recoil, it would blow off the southern portion of 
il 
|} Itwill be seen, Mr. Chairman, that, in the ac- 


| tional soldiers till they had made their loan, and | guisition of territory, I makea distinction between 


k > ral | these were called for but a few days before the | 
The Executive application has not yet ') á ne The all 


the Confederacy, 


that east and that west of the Rio Grande. 


To 


They come in‘ take the one might be a sin, but to take the other 


a tropical sun; pestilence and desertion will’do the ~ 


| Are we, in addition to all these foreign evils, and | 


For one, I have discharged my duty, and shall 
|| continue to discharge it, by offering to these bills 
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would be a miserable blunder. The territory with- 
in the Rio Grande, if acquired, would, as between 
the United States and Texas, belong to the latter, 
and so all questions of domestic difficulty would 
be avoided. The territory beyond the Rio Grande, 
if admitted, would immediately array the pro-sla- 
very and the anti-slavery portions of the Union 
against each other. It is this great question, this 
great dificulty, that I would avoid. e have al- 
ready heard the tocsin sounded, to rally the north- 
ern hive, upon this exciting topic. The Wilmot 
peruse has been attached to a grant proposed to 

e made to the President. And I rejoice to see 
the question so early made. ` We cannot now be 
taken by surprise. I fear me, however, much, 
that the northern Democrats (who have made this 
move) do not intend néw to bring it to any practi- | 
cal result. Instead of offering this proviso, which | 
stipulates, that in no territory to be acquired in the 
present war shall slavery, or involuntary servitude, 
„be permitted to exist, to one of the important sup- 
ply bills, it is merely made an appendage to a bill 
granting to the President three millions of money 
to aid him in making peace. This last bill may 
never be called up for action, or if it be, and ever 
becomes a law, the President may think proper not 
to employ a fund clogged with such a proviso, and 
thus attempt to get rid of the obligation. The pro- 
viso, to be effective, should be upon those bills 
which must pass, and the grants in which must be 
used by the Presidentin the further prosecution of 
the war. 

The South must then look to itself. It must see 
that the territory is not acquired, or if acquired, 
that it be upon an equitable understanding as to its 
dispostion. It is safe that it shall not be acquired 
at all. Resolutions adopted now for the disposition 
of territory to be hereafter acquired, would cer- 
tainly have no obligatory force upon future legis- 
latures, and their moral bearing might be totally 
disregarded. The Missouri compromise, I admit, 
has been carried out both in its letter and its spirit, 
and for so much I give the North all due credit; sed 
tempora mutantur etnosmutamurinillis. The feelings 
of the North are not now what they have been. 

But the President, through his organ, beseeches 
that this exciting question may not now be pressed; 
that the supplies may be granted and the war 
bravely prosecuted, and suggests that this ques- 
tion, should it ever arise, may be settled hereafter. | 


To these prayers I should incline a willing ear, if |! 


he would disavow any intention of acquiring ter- 
ritory. He has told us that this is not a war of 
conquest. J suppose it is only a war of which 
conquest is to be the inevitable consequence. 
Everything tends to show that, if things are left as 
they are, territory will be acquired. And this being 
done, the President can retire, with the glory of a 
conqueror, and. leave the people hereafter to settle 
the disposition of this “heritage of wo,” as best 
they may. f 

With my concurrence, there shall be no post- | 
ponement of this question. Who wishes to post- | 
pone it? No one but the President. Northern 
members do not wish the territory; southern mem- | 
bers fear the consequences of its reception. And | 
shall the President, by a base subserviency, thus 
be permitted to over-ride and trample under foot į 
the real wishes and desires of us all? 

We of the South, at all events, do not desire 
postponement. We know that the North is strong 

\ enough to control the destiny of the territory, when 

admitted ; we feel that her dispositions are not such 
as when the compromise of the Constitution was | 
made. The anti-slavery feeling, (for I will call it 
by no more odious name,) has extended greatly be- 
yond the few fanatics and hypocrites, who disturb 
the Union with their howling about this “south 
ern institution.” Grave and serious men of the 
North begin to regard the acquisition of territory 
and its mode of settlement as a question of politi- | 
cal power, between our northern and southern divi- 
sions, no longer to be overlooked and disregarded. 
They look upon the acquisition of Texas as in 
some degree a fraud upon northern rights, and they 
will be sure to avail themselves of the first oppor- į 
tunity for indemnity. They insist that the Mis- 
souri compromise has expended its force, and there 
are not now five on this floor from all the North, 
{Whig or Democrat,) who do not protest against 
ever being bound by it, or its like again. 


to act now upon this question? The conquest will 
be made, the territory will be settled, States will 
apply to be admitted into the Union, and then at 
last must come a struggle; I hope that it may not 
be the death-struggle of the republic, or if it be, that 
I may notlive to see it. Iamrno alarmist; I make 
no empty threats of dissolving the Union; I regard 
this as among the last, if not the very last of evils. 
As a deliberate purpose, I cannot for a moment 
entertain it. But if the dissolution come at all, it 
will not come as a deliberate act; this republic will 
never commit premeditated suicide. It may how- 
ever, come, amid the clang of arms and the fury of 
civil conflict. Surrounded as we will be on all 
sides by a cordon of free territory, “‘ offences must 
come, ” suspicions, collisions, armed interventions. 
And for what is all this to be? That the President 
and the nation may have the miserable satisfaction 
of having wrenched from a weak and despised 
neighbor some of her fairest provinces. 

I shall pursue this slavery question no farther at 
present; I have much to say, however, in regard 
to the principle of the Missouri compromise, and 
in regard to the power of this Government to pass 
regulations and laws for the government of her ter- 


ent, and proceed to give some additional reasons 
against acquiring territory from our present enc- 
my. On all hands it is agreed, that if any acqui- 


claims, and for the expenses of the war. „Some 
have suggested that the territory may be taken and 
held merely as a pledge, to be redeemed by Mexico 
at some future day, and that we may thus avoid 
the question of slavery and anti-slavery. Now, to 
this { answer, first, that it would be mere mockery 
and pretence, and would, in effect, amount to an 
absolute surrender of right by Mexico. But if this 
were not so, what would be done with territory 
held as indemnity, for an indefinite period, peopled 
as this now is? 
expense, and thus only increase our demand against 
Mexico. It would require government; its people 
must not be neglected; education and internal im- 
provements must take place; and, finally, the whole, 
after ages of delay, be delivered up to our debtor, 


A hint is sufficient to show the absurdity of this 
plan. What we take, we must take absolutely. 
' ‘Then what would be the difficulties? We have as 


chased none} upon which existed organized gov- 
ernments and integral States. We acquired Texas 
with the consent of its inhabitants; we purchased 
| Louisiana, with few’ and scattered settlers, and 
without objection, at least of any note, from them. 
But now we are about, by arms, to compel from 
Mexico a cession of her rights over several of her 
provinces, having all the forms of States, and but 


we acquire by such a cession? Nothing but the 
rights of Mexico; upon her alone we have made 
war, and not upon California or New Mexico. 
Their inhabitants may say to us, when the war 


free; we desire none of your government; we seck 


ji not your parental care; our allegiance cannot be 


transferred, like that of Russian serfs or German 
boors. Look to your own Constitution and laws, 
and see what authority you have there for assert- 
ing dominion over us.” What answer could Ameri- 
can republicans make to this appeal? The right of 
Mexico over these States was just such and no more 
than that ofour Federal Government over our States. 


these States a right, with our assent, to be incorpora- 
ted into the Union. i ) 

they were ready to become States of this Union, how 
would we dispose of them? These are grave diffi- 
culties, but they would be met, perhaps, as others 


yet the man who would overleap these constitu- 
tional obstacles—who would add princedoms and 
dukedoms to our already extended empire—is the 
| same man whose conscience was too narrow to ad- 
mit the passage of a bill to improve our rivers and 


tion the payment of an honest debt to the misera- 
ble survivors of those who, half a century ago, 
were despoiled by the ruthless Frenchman! “Oh, 


What, then, willbe the consequence of a refusal 


9 


hypocrisy 


Ki . . > | 
ritories; but I must waive these topics for the pres- 


sition be made, it must be as indemnity for our | 


First, it would be a burden and | 


if she should, perchance, find the means to pay us. | 


yet conquered no territory; we have, indeed, pur- ; 


loosely dependent on the federal head. What will 


shall be ended and the treaty made, “ we would be || 


The result of the war at last, then, would only give | 


But in the interval, and before | 


have been. We should cut the Gordion knot. And Í 


our harbors! whose scruples were too nice to sanc- | 


for a forty-parson power, to sing thy praise, |; 


I might. proceed, Mr. Chairman, to. show, as.I 
could easily do, that we have: no right to receive 
this territory, or io make laws for its- government. 
That such a thing as the acquisition of territory is 
not hinted at in. the Constitution, and was never 
dreamed of by its framers. That we have no right 
to plant colonies, to: make laws fór their: govern= 
ment, or to exercise jurisdiction over théem..: At: 
the adoption of the Constitution, we possessed only. 
such territory as had been ceded to us by. the States, 
and for these the law had been already made by 
the terms of cession and ordinances of the old Con- 
gress pursuant thereto. . By the first article and 
eighth section of the Constitution, we possess ex- 
clusive jurisdiction and legislative power over the 
District of Columbia, the sites of forts, arsenals, 
&c.; and by the third section of the fourth. article, 
we have communicated to us power “ to dispose 
| of and make all needful rules and regulations re- 
specting the territory, or other property, belonging 
to the United States.’ In neither of these is power 
given to make fundamental laws, or to assume 
jurisdiction in the territories, except according to 
the terms of their respective ordinances and. ces- 
sions; the last of these provisions looks merely to 
the disposition of the soil as property. 

‘| But it is time wasted to prove these things; 
communis error facil jus, we have bought and legis- 
lated for Florida, and Louisiana, and Oregon, afid 
now we will have no scruples to carry this course 
of proceeding a step further. We will rob Mexico 
of California, and force’ our legislation:upon her, 
And yet we will stickle upon the ninth part ofa 
hair, when it comes to make a gift to the heirs of 
Robert Fulton, or a purchase from the aged widow 
| of Alexander Hamilton; and we will shed. our 
crocodile tears over the fate of unhappy Poland. 
| Again, Mr. Chairman, this is to'be our first step 
in conquest. We have heard much about its being 
against the genius of republics to maintain stand- 
ing armies; we have heard much of their lack of 
ambition, and favorable comparisons of them, in 
| these respects, with kings and emperors. Are we 
about again to falsify these grounds for self-gratu- 
lation? Are we destined to follow in the footsteps 
of the Greeks and Romans, and of republican 
France? Are we at last to convince the world that 
democratic ambition is like all other ambition, only 
| perhaps more unscrupulous, because the responsi- 
bility is more divided? Shall we not pause upon 
the threshold? Shall we not.reflect that we are 
j| encouraging an appetite which can never be gorged? ‘ 
Shall we not fear, that if we “ sow the wind; we 
shall reap the whirlwind?” But, sir, were I to 
pause to tell of all the evils of conquest, as well to 
the conqueror as to the conquered, I.should never 
ij have done. Væ Victis! Væ victoribus! 

I turn to another topic. It has been urged that 
the disavowal of an intention to acquire territory 
on our part would operate injuriously upon our in- 
| terests in the pending war; that it would tend to 
| make it interminable; that Mexico, divested of the 
| fear of dismemberment, would fight without fear, 
| and without the sense of responsibility. It is cer- 
tainly true, if this disavowal be made on our part 
here, she would know it. I would. have her to 
know it. As she will not reecive a minister, I 
' would publish a manifesto to her and to the world, 
| declaring the just objects of the war, and repelling 
i the idea of dismemberment and conquest. And 
|; having thus cleared my skirts of the charge of ava- 
|| rice and rapacity; having thus placed myself on 
| high ground in the eyes of all nations; having thus 
escaped the danger of domestic difficulty, 1 should 
proceed with activity and energy to bring our op- 
ponents to a speedy and just settlement of all the 
questions really at issue between us—of debt, of 
| depredations, and of boundary. 

; Gentlemen are strangely mistaken, in my opin» 
li ion, when they suppose that this would encourage 
| and inspirit our enemy, and that she would: then 
continue the fight, till compelled to cease: it from 
| mere exhaustion. They do not appreciate the true 
: grounds of the imbittered opposition pervading all 
classes, from the President to the lowest peasant, 
with which this conflict is carried on against us. 
It is not the fear on the part of Mexico that she 
may lose a portion of her domain, that produces 
li her desperate and rancorous resistance. It is not 
l; with her a question of property, of territory, more. 
‘or less. Itis one of pride, of insulted national feel- 


H 


i ing. ` Itis the insolent attempt, (as she deems. it,) 
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on our: part, to'seize at. will upon-her dominions, 
atid: dispose of her provinces at™ pleasure, that has 
roused ‘arid set on, fire the old ‘Castilian blood. It 
is: the ‘arrogant -assertion of superiority, and the 
veal or affected contempt with which we have treat- 
ed their race, that now nerves their arms and swells 
their veins.. Despised, outraged, trampled upon, 
(as they conceive,) despair gives them courage,and 
fury will supply ‘them with: arms.” Neither the 
character; nor ‘the history of the people to whom 
we are opposed, has been studied by those who ex- 
pécted them speedily to yield under threats of dis- 
membernient or fear of conquest. Who are they, 
then? ‘They-are not merely the poor, feeble, down- 
trodden-Indians who fled before Cortez at the first 
blast of his trumpet. The best blood of the hi- 
dalzos of Spain flows in many of their veins; they | 
have cherished recollections of their ancient re- 
nown. These are the same people who for seventy 
years kept up war upon Holland—a war redound- 
ing neither to the honor nor to the profit of the 
Spanish monarchy, but one evincing the indomita- 
ble spirit atid haughty obstinacy of the nation by 
which it was waged. These are the brethren of 
that people, who, with extatic fury and persevering 
resolution, resisted and. finally expelled from their 
soil ‘that mighty conqueror, whose power. over- 
shadowed the earth, and whose name was synony- 
mous with victory. Heseized upon Madrid (as we 
may seize upon Mexico,) but Spain was not con- 
quered. His brother sat upon the Spanish throne, 
and this was but the beginning of the war. These, 
too, are the people who so late defied the Spanish 
monarchy in arms; vanquished in every field, they 
rose with vindictive fury to renew the contest. 
Destitute of treasure, of organization, their fields 


ravaged, their cities plundered and burnt, their ar- | 


mies overthrown, with fell determination and des- 
pees resolve, with single arms, and scattered 
ands, they kept alive the lingering conflict. 
It is with these people, insulted and outraged as 
they deem themse 
peace—a peace, firm and durable. 


Ra that we are yet to obtain a 
7 l And we are 
told, that to disavow the intent of conquest is the 


readiest mode to encourage opposition. Is this || 


wilful blindness, or is it disingenuous pretence? 
What can there be more offensive to a proud na- 
tion, what more galling and insulting, than a threat 
to divide and parcel out her provinces. Have gen- 
tlemen forgotten the manifesto of the Duke of 
Branswick? Have they forgotten the mad fury 


with which France, torn and divided as she was į 


by internal dissensions, almost without a Govern- 
ment and without a soldievy, rose up as one man | 
to hurl from her territory an invader who dared to 
threaten disturbance to her ancient boundaries— 
boundavies fixed by nature, by blood, and by time? 
But our manifesto would be a message of peace. 
We would say to our enemy, “why shall you 


longer maintain this struggle, in the mere spirit of i} 


chivalry and defiance? We want nothing of you 
but what we have uniformly claimed as our bound- | 
ary. The injuries done to our commerce and our 
peepi must be repaired; the debt acknowledged į 
y your treaties must be paid; for these causes the 
war is now prosecuted, and upon the adjustment 
of these difficulties you shall have peace.” This 
would, in my view, be indeed a magnanimous 
course; it would reach the intellect and the heart, 
and quiet the passions of our opponents, Suppose, 
in her vain-glorious spirit, that Mexico should sup- 
pose she had driven us froma point; so much the 
better for us and for them, and for the world. 
Would our dignity suffer abatement? Would the 
world suppose that fear had quelled our proud 
spirit? With arms in our hands, with our navy 
hovering on her coasts, with our armies swarming 
under her walls, with our flag flouting her skies, | 
she would still see enough to know the hopeless- 
ness of the contest, when all adequate motive for 
its continuance was taken away. 

In any event we should have done 
should have done that which our own necessities 
demand. We should present to the world the glo- 
rious spectacle ofa great, powerful, and free nation 
ready but not willing to perpetrate one of those im- 
perial acts of plunder for which conquerors have 
been always forgiven. The noble, the god-like 
virtue of forbearance-would for once be exercised 
upon a great theatre. 

Some, however, think, Mr. Chairman, that this 
would be but a lame and impotent conclusion. 


right, we 


What should we get -by-the war? we are asked. 

Task, what did we expect?. The President has | 
denied that the war is waged for conquest. He | 
has said W has. been thrust upon ‘us. -IP the war 

shall be successful, and if it has been righteously 

commenced and prosecuted, we shall:have gained 

much. We shall have taught: our enemy our over- 

whelming superiority. We shall have secured 

with her permanent peace. Her eyesand her ears 

will hereafter be opened to our just demands. -H 
she. deserved punishment, we shall have inflicted 

upon her the utmost evils of a desolating war; 

broken her strength, diminished her wealth, de- 

populated her territory, disorganized her govern- 

ment, and thus given her a solemn warning against 

the indulgence of that petulant spirit of which she 

has continually exhibited the most revolting speci- 
mens. The acquisition of territory is not the ne- 
cessary result of successful war, even where terri- 
tory is desirable. What did Russia gain by the 
twenty years’ war with Napoleon, carried on at 
an expense of the lives of millions of men and of 
billions of money? Nothing but the assertion of 
the independence of nations, and the security of 
permanent peace. 

What did we gain by our last war with Great 
Britain, glorious as it was, and successful as it has 
been deemed? Nothing but the maintenance of our 

| dignity and the respect of the nations of the earth. 
And with such results we must be content. Ours 
is notea nation made for conquest; peace should 
| ever be our study, and war should be regarded as 
the last of evils, except dishonor. 

I have thus finished, Mr. Chairman, what I had 
| to say in regard to this Mexican war. But I can- 
| not sit down without, for a moment, turning my 
eyes back upon the past two years. On the 4th 
of March, 1845, the present President came into 
power; he found this great people really prosper- 
| ous and happy—at peace with all nations, and with 
| no question pending with any which might not 
| have been settled with ease by calm and dignified 
| Negotiation. The land flourished and blossomed 
| as the rose; no man complained of oppression; the 
national debt was a bagatelle; the people and their 
various modes of industry had become fashioned 
to the existing Jaws; the banks were sound, and 
the currency corresponded to the demands of com- 
merce: we were, indeed, a happy as well as a great 
j and respected people! 

Two years are not yet gone, and how has the 
scene been changed! 1 mean to draw no exagger- 
ated picture, nor in the least to resort to fancy. 
With a prurient ambition, utterly beyond his 
abilities, (and as if he were not already sufficiently 
misplaced,) the President sets out by new courses 
| of policy, and new schemes of finance, and new 
modes of diplomacy, to illustrate his name and his 
reign, With a schoolboy’s fondness for abstract 
and exploded theories, and a profound ignorance 


i 
i 
i 
j 


| proposes at once, and with a confidence corre- 


spondent to that ignorance, a complete change in 
our whole system of finance, currency, and rev- 
enue, affecting, in its results, every interest of the 
whole people. With a presumption only equalled 
by his want of moral resolution, he challenges the 
title of one territory, and moves in arms to take 
possession of another. By the patronage of the 


is sustained in all his moves, and the nation is 
made to feel the results of his policy. With Eng- 
land he attempts to play the bully, but is at last 
compelled to confess himself a craven. Europe 
looks upon his ignominy, and America hides her 
diminished head. He turns upon Mexico to wreak 
his baffled spite, and attempts to wrench from her 
her fairest provinces to avenge his loss of the bar- 
ren wastes of Oregon. In the eagerness of his 
vanity, he tramples upon the Constitution, and puts 
in jeopardy the lives, and the treasure, and the 
character of the nation. Busy, mischievous, and 
filled with self-conceit, there is no rest to the ac- | 
tivity with which he pursues his vagaries, and no 

pause from an apprehension that he may possibly 

be wrong. Aspiring to the title of a conqueror, no 

consideration of domestic difficulties can restrain 

his onward march; carrying on a war, with one 

hand he demands a loan, while with the other he | 
cuts off the sources of revenue; he builds deep the 
vaults of a specie treasury, and fills them with the 
filthy rags of Government credit; with the same 


of the experimental philosophy of government, he || 


-Government, and the cohesive bonds of party, he | 


1,0 


hand, and perhaps with the same faith, he signs a 
bill annexing Texas, and rejects onè for internal 
improvement. These things have been done in 
this short period by him who has been, by the peo- 
ple’s will, made our President. We begin already 
to feel their results, though the ‘end is not yet.” 
Qur: national character has suffered at home and 
abroad; we are charged at once with rapacity and 
cowardice; our domestic industry is shackled, and 
ready to be broken up; our Treasury is exhausted; 
our revenues are crippled; our citizens have been 
slain; a public debt has keen begun; the piers. of 
our harbors are falling to ruin for want of repairs; 
our rivers are the graves of our vessels, for the 
want of laborers; the Union is threatened, through 
the fell spirit of conquest; gnd confidence is lost in 
the stability of our institutions. 

Mr. Chairman, we have “fallen upon evil days;”” 
“the times are sadly out of joint;” the vessel 
is among the breakers; the helmsman must be 
changed, or shipwreck is inevitable. 
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SPEECH OF MR. H. I. SEAMAN, 
OF NEW YORK, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 29, 1847. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole.on 
the state of the Union, on the Navy Appropria- 
tion Bill— 


Mr. SEAMAN next obtained the floor, and ad- 
dressed the committee as follows: 


Mr. Cuarrman, I must claim the usual courtesy 
which is claimed by members of this House when 
in Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, to give my views upon subjects of a public 
nature, but which are not strictly germane to the 
subject under consideration by the committee. It 
will be remembered, sir, that when the bill ‘* nfa- 
king appropriations for the naval service for the 
į next fiscal year” was under discussion in commit- 
tee, the debate was restricted, by the “ usual res- 
olution,” to terminate debate upon it in two hours 
after the House went into committee. It will also 
be remembered, sir, that nearly the whole of this 
very brief period, allowed to the discussion of this 
very important bill, appropriating nearly five mil- 
lions of dollars, was occupied by the honorable 
‘member from South Carolina [Mr. Sms] in de- 
| fence of the measures of the Administration, and 
jan effort to prove that slavery was “ God’s own 
| institution;” and by thé honorable member from 
Alabama, [Mr. Payne,] in defence of the Mexican 
war, and an attack upon General Taylor. The 
(defence of slavery, of the Administration, and of 
| this unnecessary, unjust, and obnoxious war, and 
a violent attack upon the gallant general, were con- 
sidered by these gentlemen of paramount import- 
ance to anything connected with the navy, or five 
millions of dollars of the people’s money. As I 
was not allowed then to get the floor, to give my 
, Views upon one item of the bill, in which my con- 
i stituents have a deep interest, I must now claim the 
indulgence of the committee for a short time, to 
enable me to say what I then intended. The item 
to which [I refer, is the appropriation of two hun- 
dred and seventy-five thousand dollars for the dry- 
dock at the.navy yard at Brooklyn. Iam the more 
desirous of doing this now, sir, as I have been, 
within a few days, charged, in certain quarters in 
the district which I have the honor to represent, 
| with neglecting the interest of my constituents in 
i relation to this appropriation. I make these re- 
| marks in vindication of my course in relation to the 


|! dock, and to ‘put myself right”? (as we say) be- 


| fore those who sent me herea It isdue to them as 
i well as to myself. Ihave been charged, sir, with 
| coöperating with the honorable chairman of the 
| Committee of Ways and Means to defeat this ap- 
i propriation. If the honorable gentleman was in 
| his seat, he would give an unqualified contradiction 
i to the charge. It is true the honorable chairman 
| Was opposed to the appropriation, and a majority 

f the committee, with which he acted, were in 
| favor of keeping it out of the bill; but these gentle- 
pen know, and my colleagues (Messrs. Maciay 
and Wutrs] know, that from the commencement 
‘ of the session I have resisted it. I can.also appeal 
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to the honorable Secretary of the Navy. and Com- 
“modore Smith to prove. the falsity of the charge. | 
It has also been intimated, sir, that I approve of 
the amendment offered by my colleague, [Mr. 
Lewis.] It is false. Every member on this side 
‘of the House will recollect that I- was opposed to 
it; and my colleague will remember that I urged 
him to withdraw it before the vote was taken upon 
it. And my colleagues [Messrs. Kına and An- | 
person] will bear witness that I exerted myself on 
‘the other side of the House to defeat the amend- 
ment. I stated to the committee, and am so re- | 
‘ported to have said, that if the amendment prevail- | 
ed, it would prove fatal to the dock. | 
Mr. Chairman, the bill is now in the Senate, and |i 
an amendment has been reported by the Commit- 
tee on Finance, to whom it was referred, restrict- 
ing the time and amount for finishing the dock. 
I am opposed to it. Iam unwilling to accede to 
any amendment which may embarrass the work, 
or by possibility defeat it. My constituents, sir, 
want to have the dock finished, cost what it may, 
and within the shortest possible time that a proper 
regard to the public interest will permit. What | 
the Senate will do with this amendment, of course 
I cannot tell. I do not believe it will be adopted; | 
I hope it will not, and I will make use of whatever 
influence I may have in that body to prevent it. I 
have felt some anxiety as to the effect of the Sen- 
ate’s amendment, should it be adopted, and have 
addressed. the Secretary of the Navy, requesting 
him to give me his views in relation to it. I will 
read his reply for the informatfon of the commit- 
tee. He says: 


j 

i 

| 

| 

*T have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your | 
letter of the 9th instant, enclosingacopy of the amendments į 
| 

f 

i 

| 

i 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


proposed by the Senate’s Committee on Naval Affairs, to 

bill H. R. 596, making appropriations for the naval service 

for the next fiscal year. At your request; I have examined 

the proposed amendment, by way of proviso to the appro- 

pation for the prosecution of the work on the dry dock at | 
rooklyn. 

“Tn my annual report, I expressed my confident belicf that 
the work was practicable. Onsuch a question, my opinion 
was necessarily influenced by the results already accom- 
plished, and the views of scientific men, whose professional 
attainments entitle their opinions to more respect than any | 
conclusion of my own. It would, therefore, be entirely i! 
agreeable to me, if such be the pleasure of Congress, to see 
a provision in the bill, requiring a careful survey and exami- 
nation of the work, by competent officers, with directions to 
discontinue the work, if the result shall be such as to satisty || 
:the department that the work isimpracticable within reason- |! 
able liinits as to cost. In view of the great public impor- 
tance of the work, Lam not of opinion that the limit pre- 
scribed in the amendment proposed ought to be adopted. 
The original estimates, it is found, will not complete the 
work. The opinion of the experienced officer at the head 
of the Bureau of Docks and Yards is, that it may be antici- 
pated that the work will cost more than the limited amount 
of twelve hundred thousand dollars. Some Jatitude ought | 
to be allowed for unforeseen contingencies. As to the Jim- | 

| 
| 
| 
| 


itation of time, I entirely concur with Commodore Smith, 
whose reply to your letter is herewith transmitted, that the 
stability of a work like this, which it is hoped will last for 
ages, depends on the settling and perfecting of the work, 
especially the masonry, as the work progresses. This will 
probably require more time than that limited in the proviso 
There is no doubt the work can be finished within the time 
stipulated, but it cannot be well done, with the foundation 
presented in the peculiar soil of the Brooklyn dock, in that 
‘time. And the public interest, it appears to me, willbe best 
promoted by the construction with a view to permanence, 

rather than to expedition”? H 


I also, Mr. Chairman, addressed a note to Com- | 
modore Smith, the Chief of the Bureau of Docks ! 
and Yards, in relation to this amendment. His | 
objections to it are so entirely in accordance with | 
my own views, I must ask the attention of the |: 
committee while I read his reply. He says: 


“F have received your note of yesterday’s date, enclosing : 
‘to me the amendments, by the Senate, of the navy appropri- | 
ation bill, and asking my particular attention to the item for 
the dry-dock at Brooklyn. 

& I should regret to see such a restriction attached to the | 
appropriation as the amendment proposes, and for the fol- : 
lowing reasons : ? 

«First. Ifthe Board, to be ordered by the Secretary of the 
“Navy, after examining the dock, and estimating the cost ta 
complete it, should report the sum stipulated in the amend- 
ment to be inadequate to the purpose, even by $5,090, or that 
the work could not be properly done and completed within 
the time specified, then (under the restriction) the work | 
Must stop, and great loss and deterioration to what has been 
‘done, and the materials that have been provided, would ne 
feessarily ensue. f 

“ Second. The time stated is too short in which to per- | 
form the work in the best manner. The masonry of the | 
dock is thick and heavy, and to insure a strong and durable 
work, sufficient time must be occupied for the cement to set | 

ij 
i; 
ł 


i 
| 
‘thoroughly. If the agents of the Government are faithful, | 
‘the work will progress as rapidly, if weli done, and as eco- 
momically, without the limitation proposed as with it. 
“Third. If the work is to be completed in two years and 
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| 
| 
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| ruary, 1838, the Navy Commissioners also report- 


iment, (and it is evident the Government did not 


_ commission, consisting of Commodore Kennon, 
i Colonel S. Humphreys, and Professor Johnson, £ 


ji different kinds of docks; and ‘they reported the 


| these surveys resulted in a report in favor of the 
ii present location of the dock. 


i| propriation of $50,000 to commence the stone dock, 


remove thenavy yard over to the city of New York, 


a half from this time, at least one-half of the sum named in 
the amendinent, aud yet unappropriated, should be granted 
for the year 1848, orelse a much greater portion of the work | 
would fail to the last year, than could possibly be executed | 
in a manner to seéure its safety and permanency. 

“My opinion is, that $1,250,000 would not fall far short, į 
or much exceed, if any, the entire cost. of the work when 
finished ; and I am also of opinion, that the term of three 
years should be allowed to accomplish it. 

t£ That part of the amendment which directs the Secretary 
of the Navy to order a board of competent engineers to ex- 
amine and report on the practicability of, and the cost and 
time necessary for, finishing the dock, would not be. object- 
ed to, but rather desired by the department, as affording in- 
formation for its guidance in future expenditures on that 
object.” 

_Mr. Chairman, there have been indications from 
the commencement of the session, that efforts 
would be made- to defeat this appropriation. I 
have heard it, sir, in the Navy Department, in the 
streets, and in this Hall. I have been told that 
influential members of this House were opposed to 
it; and that efforts would be made to suspend the 
work upon the stone dock, and to substitute one of 
the floating docks for it. Itis well known, sir, that 
from the first day of the session up to this very | 
hour, parties interested in these docks have been | 
in this city, and in this Capitol, urging the supe- 
rlority of these docks to the stone dock. Pam- 
phlets and letters have been circulated among the | 
members, urging the superiority of the one, and 
speaking disparagingly of the other. I regret, sir, 
that opposition to this great national work should 
have shown itself in any quarter; and I do most 
decply regret that it is encouraged by members of 
this House. : i 

This, sir, is a work undertaken by the Govern- 
ment, after much care and examination had been 
devoted to the subject; both as to the description 
of dock, and the most desirable location. I pro- 
pose to go into a brief history of the work, and 
will endeavor to show what the action of the Gov- 
ernment has been in relation to it. 

The first act of Congress making an appropria- 
tion for the construction of adry dock at New 
York, for the naval service, was passed on the 3d į 
of March, 1835, and appropriated $100,000. The 
passage of this act led to the opposition of interest- 
ed, conflicting parties, and resulted in the appoint- | 
ment by the Navy Department of several surveys 
and examinations. , 

The first of these surveys was made in the year 
1836, by Colonel L. Baldwin, and the second in | 
1837, by Professor Renwick. On the 2ist of Feb- 


ed on the subject, and urged the immediate con- | 
struction of the stone dock. Subsequently d com- 
mission, consisting of Commodores Conner and 
Shubrick, and Mr. Robinson, made another report, 
sustaining the report which I have just named. 
After all this care on the part of the Govern- 


ntend to makea false move in the matter,) another 


was appointed, to examine and report upon the | 


stone dock as preferable to all others, for the New 
York yard. i 
It would be as well here to remark, sir, that all 


On the 3d of March, 1841, Congress made an ap- 


In September of the same year, the work was com- | 
menced under the direction of E. H. Courtenay, 
engineer, and prosecuted until the Ist of August, 
1842, when the work was suspended. This sus- 
pension was occasioned by the efforts of the float- 
ing-dock companies to induce Congress to adopt 
their plan, in preference to the stone dock. 
During the session of Congress of 1842 and °43, 
another scheme was introduced; which was to | 


and there to construct a dock, making use of the 


Croton water, as an elevating power. By the 
efforts of the friends of this scheme a survey was 
made by order of the Government, and the engi- į; 
neer, Mr. Sanger, reported against the plan. | 

After those various examivations of the different 
kinds of docks submitted for the yard at New 

ork, Congress, on the 17th of June, 1844, pa i 
an act directing that the unexpended balance of |} 
$129,100 appropriated for the dock, should be ex- | 
pended in the continuation of the work upon the i 


: which had been heaped up near. the rear of the work. 


ssed |; < 


stone dock, and‘ accordingly operations were re- 
sumed in October, 1844, under direction of General 
McNeil.. + r 

_ On the 3d of March, 1845, a further appropria- 
tion of $150,000 was made by Congress, and du- 
ring the last session of the. present . Congress, 
$250,000 more was appropriated; ‘making in all 
$550,000 appropriated for the work. The $275,000 
now reported, will swell up the total amount’ ap- 
propriated to $825,000, should the bill become a 
aw. 

Imight state other facts in connexion with those 
already stated, but I have enough for. my present 
purpose.. The committée will perceive that al- 
though the dock has met. with repeated opposition 
and embarrassment, the Government has gone on 
with a fixed determination to.complete. the work; 
the stone has been contracted for, and a large 
quantity has been delivered atthe yard, and which 
the Government must pay for should the appro- 
priation be lost or embarrassed, or the work be 
suspended. It will require one half of the amount 
now asked for to pay the contracts which the Gov- 
ernment is now under for materials for this work; 
and these certainly must be paid, whatever may 
become of the dock. And this is not all, it will re- 
quire not a small sum to fill up the pit which has 
been excavated. i 

It has been said by those opposed to this dock, 
that in the prosecution of the work, a bed of quick- 
sand has been encountered, which must lead. to the 
abandonment of the work; that it is not practica- 
ble to finish it. This is not true. Tt is true, diffi- 
culties and embarrassments have been met with, 
and this was to be expected ina worktof this mag- 
nitude; but difficulties occurred in the construction 
of the other stone docks in the service, but they 
were not abandoned. Are we, sitting here as legis- 
lators, to be influenced by mere rumor, circulated 
by interested parties, or got up for political effect 
by certain politicians, professing friendship for the 
dock, but at the same time its most bitter enemies ? 
What should we consider authority here? Why, 
certain official reports and documents. Now let 
meask attention to the official documents before 
me. In addition to the letter which I have just 
read, Commodore Smith, in his annual report to 
the Secretary of the Navy, at the commencement 
of the present session, says: 

“The engineer is satisfied of the entire practicability of 
constructing the work on its present site, and upon the plan 
which has been. adopted. The additional securities that 
have been recently taken to guard against accident in future, 
induce me to believe that the work will be successfully pros- 
ecuted, and for this purpose the sum of $275,000 is asked.’? 

The Secretary of the Navy confirms the opinion 
of Commodore Smith, as follows: 


“The difficulties which have been experienced in the 
work on the dry-dock at, New York have retarded its prog- 
ress, but its practicability is not doubted, and its great im- 
portance to the navy induces me earnestly to recommend 
the appropriation of the required funds for its prosecu- 
tion.” 

And this is not all, sir. The engineer in charge 
of the dock has, up to this time, entire confidence 
in the practicability of finishing it. I requested 
him to give me his views on the subject. His let- 
ter is before me, and I will read portions of ite It 
can be examined by any member who wishes to 
see It. 

I have before me, sir, the Brooklyn Daily Ad- 
vertiser and the New York Evening Post, in which 
1 find articles in relation to the dock, I will read 
them, to show to the committee what public opin- 
ion is in New York and Brooklyn in relation to 
this important work: 

Drv Dock at THE Navy Yarn.—This gigantic under- 
taking is now in a rapid state of progress, some seven or 
eight hundred men bheing employed in the work. The pitis 
well secured against the recurrence of any further vrenr hes, 
by an outside drain which the cugineer has recently cause 
to be constructed along the whole front of the coffer dam. 
The foundation piles were to commence being driven this 
morning, and the first range of foundation stones. will soon 
follow. There like to have been a slight accident to the 


work on Sunday, on account of an immense pile of eann 
The 


damage, which consisted merely in slightly displacing one 


: side of the coffer dam, was soon reme died by the removal 
| of the earth.°—(Brooklyn Daily Advertiser. ) 


« Dry Docx ar Brooktyx.—During the late fine weather 
great progress has been made with this important work. fn 
ome portions of the pit the excidvation is nearly or quite 
finished, and we are informed that the engineer has already 
commenced driving the foundation piles. he coffer dam 
is to all appearance perfectly perinanent, and remarkably 
tight; so much so that all the water which now comes inte 
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the. pit is entirely. fresh, and easily kept out from the. depth 
of some thirty-five feet: by one set of pumps, though four sets 
aré-on hand ready for use in any contingency which might 
+ require them. A 3 

cA rumor thatanother breach had taken place there yes- 
‘terday: has no foundation in fact. Nothing. has occurred 
which. interrupts the operations of the workmen, or in the 
Jeast: endangers the stability of the coffer-dam. A slight 
pressing over of the tops of the: sheet piling; at a point sev- 
eral hundred feet from the water, which is a matter. of little 
moment and easily ¢orrected, has probably given rise to this 
Story, thotigh” we-believe it has not as yet found-its way 
into. the public prints.°—(New York Evening Post.) . 

-Now, [do not pretend to be wise above what is 
written; but, with these surveys and reports before 
me, made by officers of great experience, practical 
men; who know better than I do, or any member 
of thig House can know, what the wants of the 
navy are; with the action of the Government for 
the last five years, the present advanced state of 
the work, the assurances of those in charge of it 
of the practicability of finishing it—with all this 
before me, I will not place myself in the equivocal 
position before my constituents and the country, 
and by my vote say, that this important work 
ought to be suspended. No, sir; I will not sub- 
ject myself to the charge of arrogance by refusing 
to-vote the necessary money to complete a work 
which ought to be finished without unnecessary 
delay, and which every officer of the navy, with 
whom Ihave conversed, says, is of great impor- 
tance to the service. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not my intention to say 
anything in disparagement of the floating docks. 
I think well of them. They, no doubt, are a very 
good thing for the merchant service, or for the 
navy, at certain points. I am not disposed to 
throw any @bstacles in the way o? testing them, 
whenever the Government may think proper to do 
so, and I have on all oceasions, when the question 
has been before us, voted appropriations for that 
purpose for Philadelphia ane Pensacola. Butitis 
enough for me to know that the Government, after 
the most careful examination, made by the best 
engineers in the country, who understand this 
subject, have recommended the stone dock for 
New York, and in this recommendation are sus- | 
tained by the most experienced officers of the 
navy. 

Gentlemen may differ with me in opinion, but I 
hope they will have some regard to the opinions 
of those I have referred to, and also to the policy 
of England and France in relation to their docks. 
Why, sir, it is a fact, that England has but lately | 
constructed one of the most costly stone docks 
she has in her service, I think at Weymouth; and 
one of the largest stone docks in the world is now 
m progress of construction by France, at Tou- 
on. 


I would ask the honorable members represent- |] 


ing the districts in which are the Norfolk and i 
Charlestown yards, whether they would be willing 
to exchange the fine stone docks in those yards for |} 
one of the floating docks? 

I think, Mr. Chairman, it will be admitted by | 
every one, that the port of New York is the most | 
important point on the whole coast for a national | 
work of this kind. In the event of a war with | 
any of the great maritime powers of Europe, there 
must be our great naval depét, and hence, there | 
all public works connected with the naval service, |} 
should be of a permanent character. It is acces- 
sible at all seasons of the year for vessels of the 
largest class, either by Sandy Hook or Long Isl- 
and Sound, when other ports north of the Chesa- 
peake are closed with icc. A successful defence 
of the coast may depend upon the facilities afford- 
ed at the navy yard at New York to repair our 
ships when injured in battle, or by stress of 
weather. The supplies for the navy are concen- 
trated at that point, and more than one-half of the 
seamen for the naval service are shipped there. 
I might go on and give other reasons than those 
which I have already mentioned, but they will no 
doubt suggest themselves to the minds of mem- 
bers. When the dock now constructing there 
shall be finished, the Government will have a 
work as lasting as the granite of which it is con- 
structed, and adapted to every poSsible exigency 
of the naval service. 

_ istand here one of a small minority. If this 
item in the bill is defeated, it is the act of a Demo- 


cratic Congress, and I cannot and will not be held 
responsible for it. í 


i 


rome: 


ji 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 


SPEECH OF MR. MILLER, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 


In rue SENATE, February 2, 1847. 


The Bill making further appropriations to bring 
the existing war with Mexico to a speedy and 
honorable conclusion, being under considera- 
tion— 

Mr. MILLER said: ; 

This bill is urged upon our consideration by the 
same reasons which have been pressed upon us 
for the adoption of every measure connected with 
the Mexican war—that the President asks for it, 
and that it will be the means of procuring a speedy 
and honorable peace. a 

If I believed that the passage of this bill would 
produce this result, I would cheerfully vote for it. 
Three millions of dollars would be a cheap sacri- 
fice to rid the country of this unfortunate war. 

But along with this proposition, the chairman 
of Foreign Relations, speaking, as I suppose, by 
authority from the Executive, has told us how this 
money is to be used, and has given us the terms 
of the peace which it is to procure. We are in- 
formed, that this money is to be used in some way, 
not clearly defined, to induce the Mexican authori- 
ties, or some portion of the Mexican people who 
are inclined to be friendly towards us, to consent 
to certain terms of peace, to be dictated by the 
President of the United States. These terms are, 
that Mexico shall, by way of indemnity to us for 
the expense of the war, cede to the United States 
New Mexico and Upper California. Upon these 
terms, and upon these terms alone, the Senator 
tells us the Executive ought to consent to make 
peace with Mexico. 

We have now for the first time, from an official 
source, the information which the country has long 
desired to obtain, viz: to what extent, and for what 
purposes this war is to be further prosecuted, 

It is to dismember the republic of Mexico, and 
to annex two of her provinces to the United States. 
This war, then, which we have been so frequently 
assured by the Executive, was forced upon us by 
Mexico, and only prosecuted by him “in vindica- 
tion of our rights and in defence of our territory,” 
is now to be converted into a war of aggression 
and of conquest on our part. These objects are 
now openly avowed before the world. It matters 
not that these provinces are to be acquired through 
the means and under the sanction of a treaty, for 
we all know that such treaty is to be extorted from 
Mexico by means of the further prosecution of the 
war; and that, if she abandons her claim to Texas, 
and surrenders two more of her provinces at our 
dictation, it will be only to save the entire republic 
from being subjugated by our arms. 

Called upon, day after day, to vote men and 
money—the lives and property of my fellow-citi- 
zens—to sustain a war, for the origin of which I 
thank God I am in no way responsible, and over 
the continuance of which I regret that I have but 


i little if any control, I feel it due to myself, and to 


those who have honored me with a seat on this 
floor, to take this occasion to express plainly, but 
fearlessly, my views and feelings upon all the sub- 
jects connected with the Mexican war. I will, 
therefore, proceed to notice the character of this 
war, the importance it has assumed to the coun- 
try, the causes which led to it, and the manner in 
which it has been conducted; and then suggest to 
the Senate a few considerations in regard to what 
I consider the mode of bringing it to a speedy and 
honorable termination. 

Whatever might have heen said, as to the exist- 
ence of a state of war between the republic of Mex- 
ico and the United States, on the 11th of May last, 
the day on which the President sent his war mes- 


i| sage to Congress, all must admit that war exists 


now. And whether it exists by the act of Mexico 
or by the act of the President of the United States, 
the country is, nevertheless, compelled to bear its 
burdens, suffer its evils, and encounter its hazards, 
until those who control its issue shall be induced 
or compelled to restore peace to the country. If I 
believed that, by withholding the supplies neces- 
sary to sustain this war, honorable peace might be 


| restored to my country, I would, at all hazards to 


myself, vote against them all. But this war is now 


|! beyond my control—commencing inthe will or by 
a blunder of the Executive, it has proceeded step 
by step, under the management of those who now 
direct our political affairs, connecting itself with 
the legislation of the country in every form, in 
; opposition as I believe, to the will of a majority of 
the people, and in defiance of the terms of the Con- 
stitution itsélf, until it has fastened itself upon the 
country in such a manner, so that even those who 
deplore its origin, and do not approve of its objects, 
are now compelled, for the sake of the honor of 
their country, to give it their support by voting the 
| necessary supplies. 

Yes, sir, this little war, brought upon the coun- 
| try with little thought, and with less preparation, 
| grows larger and larger as time advances. The 
enemy, retiring before our victorious armies, seems 
| to gather new strength from every defeat. A year 
ago, Mexico, divided in. her councils, distracted in 
her domestic affairs, without means, and without 
credit to sustain a war, appeared to lie before us 
like the lamb before the lion. We had but to seize 
jand devour. But the devoted victim seems to 
gather strength from every wound we inflict; its 
blood, like that of the patriots, shed in defence of 
| home and firesides, becomes the lifeblood of the 
nation, and rallies an hundred freemen to avenge 
| the death of one. All Mexico is in arms to resist 
your invasion; every mountain pass is defended by 
i her citizen soldiers. . The road to the city of Mex- 
i ico grows longer and more difficult as we advance, 
and the promised “revels in the halls of the Mon- 
tezumas”’ have beén preceded by many a carnival 
of blood. That peace which we were to conquer 
by the first of November, flies before our invading 
army like an ignis-fatuus, and it is now further 
| from our grasp than it was on the day we crossed 
| the Nueces. 

It is now evident to all that this war has as- 
sumed a serious and momentousaspect. It has got 
beyond the control of mere cabinet management; 
i not to be settled by an intrigue with an outlawed 
Mexican general—by paper conquests of non-re- 
sisting towns and defenceless provinces—by pro- 
clamations of annexation prepared at Washington, 
and repeated from the quarterdecks of our ships 
|of war on the coast of California, or upon the 
| mountain tops in New Mexico. 

No, sir, all these devices of bloodless conquests 
| have passed away, like the dreams of the night, 
We are now waking up to the realities of the war. 
i Its burdens are beginning to be felt; its calamities 
|| are falling thick and heavy; already is your treas- 
jury exhausted; already have thousands of your 
| patriotic soldiers fallen either by the sword or dis- 
ease; and the sick and the wounded are daily re- 
turning to remind us of the desolations of war. 
| Now comes urgent calls for more troops and for 
money to pay them. The treasury is empty, new 
loans must be resorted to. The national debt ig 
| accumulating to a fearful amount. New and heav 
| taxes must be laid, or your national credit will be 
| crushed beneath the burdens of this war. 
, If this war be continued for another year, it will 
i require al] the power and energy of this nation to 
i be exerted to their full extent, in order to conduct 
| it with vigor and success, 
; We have already authorized the President to 
ji receive into the service fifty thousand volunteers. 
i We have increased our regular army to twenty- 
| Seven thousand men. i 
| This army of seventy-seven thousand men is to 
be employed in a foreign country, at a distance of 
about three thousand miles. Its line of operations 
| extend from ‘Tampico, on the Gulf, to San Fran- 
|| cisco, on the Pacific, embracing sixteen degrees of 
‘latitude. The furthest point in this line, upon a 
traight course drawn from this Capitol, is distant 
our thousand miles, and only to be approached by 
| a voyage of fifteen thousand miles, by the way of 
i Cape Horn. In order to occupy this extended 
line, our forces have been divided into four divis- 
| ions. One division, and the largest, is npon the 
i Gulf, one upon the upper Rio Grande, another at 
Santa Fé, and the fourth is, I hardly know where, 
| being yet afluat upon the high seas around the 
i| world, but destined, wind and waves permitting, 
i to take possession of Upper California. 
i, Allthe munitions of war and the supplies for 
l; these several armies are to be drawn from the Uni- 
| ted States, to be carried by land over deserts, and 
‘through a wild and savage wilderness. 


i 
i 
i 
| 


through all its hazards, back to honorable 
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No one can anticipate the difficulties, nor esti- 
mate the expenses of such an-army. They can 
only be realized when we come to settle up the 
account of this war. ‘ 

We may, however, in some degree, anticipate 
the amount by the expenditures already made. 
From the best information I can get, I am satisfied 
that the first year of this war will cost us about 
$100,000,000. 

At the last session we appropriated for the army 
alone, as follows: ` 

By the act of the 13th May... . $10,000,000 


By the act of the 20th June. ... 12,000,000 
By the act of the 8th August... 2,200,000 
$24,200,000 


We have raised, by loans made expressly to 
meet our war expenses @s follows: : 
By act of the 20th July....... «$10,000,000 
By act passed at this session..... 23,000,000 
We have also consumed the sur- 
plus in the treasury when the 
war commenced,..... 12,000,000 
The necessary appropriation bill 


now on our table, to be passed 
at this session, will, I under- 
stand, amount to about........ 50,000,000 

I have thus stated the nature of the war, and the !! 
enormous, yet necessary, expenses attending its 
prosecution, for the purpose of calling the attention | 
of the country to them, and then to ask the con- 
ductors of this war how they expect to meet and 
pay these accumulating expenditures. : 

It isan easy matter to get a country into war. 
A blander, an indiscretion, may do this. A hasty 
order from the War Department, directing your 
army to take an extreme position, may bring on 
the collision, But it is a different matter to con- 
duct that war with ability and vigor, after it is 
made. It then requires other facilities, and higher | 
powers of intellect, in order to sustain the country | 
under its burdens, and to conduct the nation safely 
f peace. 
These facilities, these powers, have not, in my 
opinion, been exhibited by the. authors of this | 
war. They seem to think that they have per- || 
formed their whole duty by bringing the war upon |i 

re) | 
| 


the country. That being done, they leave the war || 
to take care of itself, to fight its own way, and, 
finally, to pay itself in Mexican provinces. 

The great question in all wars, conducted by 
civilized nations, is, how are the ways and means || 
necessary to sustain the war to be raised ? f 

The two grest means of war are men and mon- 
ey—the lives and property of the citizens. These || 
constitute the food of war; without them it cannot 
be sustained. All experience has shown that war |! 
never fails for the want of the soldier to fight the | 
battles of his country. The great difficulty is the 
money. That is the difficulty which now embar- 
rasses the conductors of the war with Mexico. | 
How to raise the money is the question. i 

Will you raise it by a sufficient tax from the || 


people, and thus let them feel at once the burden | 
of the war? or will you resort to credit, and throw | 
the burdens upon those who follow after you? If | 
you feel that the people will not submit to be taxed |: 
to sustain your war, you will resort to the latter f 
mode. Butif you have confidence in the justice `| 
and necessity of the war—if you believe that the | 
hearts of the people are in it—that it is in truth a 
war in defence of our national rights, made to re-, 
sist invasion, and to revenge ‘* American blood ; 
shed upon American soil,” you cannot, you ought : 


were bold and reckless in bringing on the war— i 
loud and clamorous against all who do not justify |; 


Democracy will submit to anything but that. They | 
‘will vote loans by millions—create a national debt | 
to any amount; they will give up their cherished | 
theory of “ a bard-money currency,” and embrace || 
a circulating medium of suspended Goverment pa- |! 
per. In short, they will do almost anything the | 


i 


| its timid citizens, and, after paying the expenses 


| our system of finance, for the purpose of meeting 


| leled in the history of any country. At the com- |i 
| mencement of the last war, the party then in power |: 


| sub-treasury. 


| political theories, long indulged in by one political |! 


| mies constantly in the field; their large naval and 


“| policy. 


| a foreign war for conquest. A war of defence we |, 


President may ask, except consent to be taxed for 
the support of this war. 

We have splendid schemes of conquest: all 
Mexico is to be subjugated to our arms. Yet the 
Democracy is to be permitted to drink its tea and its 
coffee, all free and taxless. Our tax-gatherers are 
to be in Mexico. Mexico is to be conquered, and 
her people made to pay for their own subjugation. 
Our army, in its march, is to:be supported by con- 
tributions upon the enemy; and after the war is 
over, the balance of the account is to be satisfied 
by taking to ourselves two or more Mexican prov- 
inces. H 

This mode of carrying on a taxless war, takes 
us back to the Goths and Huns. Attila thundered 
at the gates of Rome, exacted contributions from 


of his invasion with Roman money and Roman 
provinces, retired, but to recruit his army for an- 


keeping, we, being in the minority, might have 
justified ourselves to the country by withholding 
our active support. But we have not done so; we 
have forgotten the cause of the warin the recol- 
lection that the honor and welfare of our country 
were at stake, and: have voted: all .the-supplies 
asked for by the Administration. DAS 

Having done this, we now have the right, and 
with more justice, too, to turn about and ‘say’ to 
you and to the Administration, you have neglected 
to prepare the country for a vigorous prosecution 
of this war; instead of calling upon the people of 
this country to pledge their property to sustain the 
war, you have gone upon credit; you have relied 
upon borrowing; you have attempted to puga your 
credit to the utmost extreme; and in the vey first 
year of the war your chief officer of finance, with 
all his ingenuity, is at his wit’s end.as to how he 
shall raise money. You preferred your own poli- 
tical theories, which you have been preparing for 


other aggression. 

Although a year has now nearly passed since 
this war commenced, and two sessions of Congress | 
have passed, there has been no change made in 
| 
| 


the expenses of the war. This policy is unparal- 


met the contingency at once, openly and manfully. jj 
So soon as war was declared the existing duties on 
foreign imports, although much higher than they 
are now, were immediately doubled. I undertake 
to predict that the honor and credit of the country 
cannot be sustained in war under the present sys- 
tem of finance. It will be found inefficient even 
in time of peace, but in a state of war it will prove | 
to be utterly incompetent to maintain the credit of | 
the Government. What is the system? 

It is, Ist. A reduction of duties so as to bring 
the revenue down to the wants of an economical ji 
administration in time of peace. 

2d. Free trade, which has for its object the aboli- 
tion of all duties upon foreign imports. | 

3d. A hard money currency by means of the |! 


All these measures were concocted in time of || 
peace, and although forced upon the country after }: 
the war commenced, no one will pretend that they 
were suggested by the war. We all know that} 
these measures were intended to carry out certain |; 


party in this country. I know it has been said ii 
that the tariff bill of 1846 will produce more revenue || 
than that of 1842. But this is an after thought, not į; 
true in fact, and contradicted by the President in |} 
his message recommending the adoption of that 
measure. 

Under this system of low duties, free trade, and 
no credit, we are to carry on a foreign war—a war 
at the distance of from three to five thousand ; 
miles; its object the subjugation of eight millions 
of people; its expenditures at the rate of one hun- | 
dred millions of dollars per year. 

Is there a nation on the face of the earth that į! 
would rely upon such a system as this to sustain | 


its credit in such a war? ji 

A war of this character will cost the United 
States much more than it would one of the mon- 
archies of Europe. They have their standing ar- 


military establishments constantly prepared for 
war, and may at any time, employ them in foreign 
campaigns, without the extravagance which must |; 
always attend a new and sudden preparation for || 
war. But not so with this Government; a state |, 
of war, or the preparation for it, has not been our į; 


The forms of our institution do not contemplate į; 


can carry on against the world in arms, and at less |. 
comparative expense; for every freeman is ready 
to give his blood and property in defence of his 
country; but a war of aggression, I repeat, will 
cost this Government more than it would any other |; 
nation upon the face of the earth. We are giants : 
in defence, but pigmies in aggression. ioe 

We have been frequently taunted, on this side į 
of the chamber, with not giving a hearty support to |: 
the war; with an unwillingness to assist the Ad- | 
ministration to carry it on vigorously. Sir, as the | 
Administration made this war without asking oug || 
consent, and, as the gentlemen on the other side i 
of the chamber seem to take it under their special li 

+ 


it 
ij 


j! round the continent. 


: ecutive peace-conquering campaign. 


the last fifteen years for a time of peace, and: you 
will not now give them up in time of war; you will 
not give up your sub-treasury, though every iron 


| chest in it holds nothing but your promises to pay; 
| you will not levy a tax for fear it will disturb your 
| prettily contrived schemes; you adhere to party 


measures notwithstanding the emergency which 
calls upon you to lay aside party feelings. 

I throw back the charge upon those who origi- 
nated the war; they, not we, have failed to prose- 
cute the war with vigor, by not performing their 
duty to the country in preparing the finances of 
the Government to meet the emergency created by 
themselves. 

I have thus referred to the expense of the war 
and to the neglect of the Admiriistration in provi- 
ding the means to meet them, not for the purpose 


| of finding fault or casting censure upon any one, 


but for the higher purpose of calling the attention 
of the country to the difficulties and dangers attend- 


| ing the prosecution of a war like that which we are 


now engaged in. 
I now desire to say a word or two about the 


| manner in which the military part of this war has 


been conducted. Ido not agree with gentlemen 
here that it is the duty of the Executive, upon his 
own responsibility, to plan the campaign for our 
armies. I doubt whether either the President or 
his Secretary has the capacity, natural or acquired, 
for the performance of such a duty. However 
that may be, it is now understood, that. this, the- 


| first and grand campaign against Mexico, was 


planned, and has since been controlled, entirely by 
the Executive. To understand its merits, it is 
necessary to look a little into its details, 

The avowed object of the campaign is to “ con- 
quer a speedy peace.” To accomplish this, a blow 
must be struck at the heart of Mexico; march to 
the halls of the Montezumas, and there dictate a 
peace. Now let us see how the Executive under- 
takes toaccomplish thisresult. What are his mili- 
tary movements? ` 

He commences by surrounding Mexico with 
our naval and military forces, like the waters sur- 
The army is divided into 
four divisions. Threcof these divisions are placed 
as far off from the point where this speedy peace 
is to be conquered as he could well get-them, 
where, instead of being able to strike at the heart 
of Mexico, they are obliged to contend with the 


© wilderness, and fight for their own subsistence. 


Part of our navy commands the Gulf, but for no 
purpose, as yet developed, but to contend with 
winds, and to afford a safe passport to Santa Ana. 
Another part sails up and down the defenceless 
coasts of the Pacific. Its commanders employed 
in making constitutions and establishing civil gov- 
ernments for Mexico and citizens for the United 
States. This is a general view of this grand Ex- 
The policy 
of that plan depends altogether upon the object its 
author had in view. If the object be peace, the 
mode he has adopted is directly opposite of that 
which he should have adopted to accomplish that 
object. But if his purpose be to dismember Mex- 
ico of her provinces, and not peace, then his cam- 
paign has been wisely planned. é 

We have had many schemes for conducting the 
war. We hear of them daily. > You hardly meet 
aman of military pretensions in the streets who 
has not his plan for conquering Mexico; -but I con- 
fess that the President’s plan for conquering speedy 
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buat-its bribery will bring-dishonor upon our name, 
while its treachery will excite every patriot in Mex- 
ico toa fiercer renewal of the war. 

Sir; I will have nothing to do with such a scheme 
as this. I believe the attempts to procure peace by 
such means will prove abortive; and, if successful, 
will bring nothing but disgrace upon our fair name. 
That if the money is paid, it will go into the hands 
of some traitor in Mexico, who will be as ready to 
cheat us as he was to betray his own country. 

It looks very much as if the two millions asked 
for at the last session had been wanted then. to get 
Santa Ana into Mexico, and that the three millions 
are now required to get him out. i 

The only honorable way to settle our difficulties 
with Mexico, is to go back to the causes of the 
war. These causes are recent, they are well un- 
derstood, and,-in my judgment, susceptible of a 
speedy and honorable adjustment. Before the com- 
+ mencement of this unfortunate war, there existed 
but.two matters of serious difficulty between Mex- 
| ico and the United States: 

Ist. The annexation of ‘Texas. 

2d. The unredressed injuries inflicted by Mexico 
on the persons amd property of our citizens. 

The President, in his message of the 2d of De- 
cember, 1845, states these to be the only serious 
causes of misunderstanding between the two Gov- 


peace; by striking at ‘the heart of. Mexico, when 
che places the forces which are to strike the blow a 
4housand: miles from striking distance, is the most 
remarkable of them all. f ; 
> Uf the President’s object. was peace, and nothing || 
elasc, hic should -have:concentrated our forces at.the 
most vulnerable point, supplied them in.time with 
proper munitions of war and the necessary means 
of transportation, struck a decided blow at the heart | 
‘of’ Mexico, and then ‘said to the Government of 
that-republic, now we are willing to.make peace 
by'settling the two causes which led to the war, 
viz: the boundary line of Texas, and indemnity || 
‘to"our'citizens. If this had been done, we would i 
havaa: peace before to-day. But instead of adopt- 
ing Mese effective means, he scattered our forces |! 
over remote and defenceless provinces—wasted our 
means in useless enterprises—sent a colonizing || 
army to Upper California—employed our naval 
and military commanders in annexing Mexican 
territory to the United States; thus publishing to 
Mexico, and all the world, that his object was not 
peace, but to despoil that republic of her territories. 
-The people of Mexico, seeing your object, have 
united in defence of their native soil. They now || 
stand in every mountain pass to resist your invading 
army. They, too, in common with our Execu- | 
tive, have forgotten the cause of the war in the im- 
minent danger that now. threatens their national || ernments. 
existence. So strong is that feeling now in Mexi- i} As to the first, he says, that on the 6th of March,’ 
co, that we are told that the Government dare not || 1845, the Mexican Minister protested against the 
even entertain a proposition for peace, connected |) joint resolution of Congress for the annexation of 
in any way with a surrender of any portion of her || ‘Texas to the United States, which he regarded as 
territory to the United States; that her people will || a violation of the rights of Mexico, and demanded 
rebel against a proposition of that kind, and atonce || his passports. ‘hat, from that time, Mexico had 
hurl from power the Executive who may be reck- j} assumed an hostile attitude, and broke off all dip- 
less enough to sell or surrender any portion of the || lomatic intercourse with the United States. That, 
territory of his country. 4! on account of the hostile attitude Mexico had as- 
The President of the United States, aware of j| sumed towards the United States, “he (the Presi- 
the difficulties attending a treaty of peace with || ¢ dent) deemed it proper, as a precautionary meas- 
Mexico, predicated upon a surrender of two of her || ‘ure, to order a strong squadron to the coasts of 
rovinces, now proposes that we shall place in his || * Mexico, and to concentrate an efficient military 
hands $3,000,000, to be used by him to sustain the |! ¢ force on the western frontier of Texas.” He then 
Executive of Mexico in making such a treaty, || says: “ but though our army and navy were placed 
ggainet the apprehended indignation of the people f 
of that republic. 
I can understand the proposition now made 


‘Texas, they were ordered to commit no act of 
£ ; ‘hostility against Mexico, unless she declared war, 
through the chairman of the Committee on For- |! «or was herself the aggressor, by striking the first 
eigu Relations in no other way. That honorable || ¢ blow.” Thus stood the first cause of difference 
Senator has told us, that “the intelligence possessed |! on the 2d of December, 1845. 
‘by the President gave them reason to believe that i| As to the second cause of difference, the Presi- 
“upon a certain advance to be made to them to || dent states it, in substance, as follows: That we 
‘pay the expenses of their army, and other ex- |i had frequently complained of the injuries inflicted 
: penses, they would be willing to cede that por- j| upon the persons and property of our citizens, and 
‘tion of their country which he had named.” || asked redress. That Mexico admitted the justice 
That we had got possession of a large part of || of our claim to a certain extent, but neglected to 
‘ their territory; we had got possession of some of |; make satisfaction. That after much delay, a treaty 
‘their seaports, and held others blockaded. We || of indemnity was concluded on the 11th of April 
s were powerful, and in a condition to force contri- || 1839. That under this treaty a commission was 
‘butions, and every one in Mexico, orat least the |} organized at Washington, on the 25th of August, 
‘ greater number, were desirous of concluding a || 1840, who adjudicated claims in favor of our citi- 
peace, , _. į zens to the amount of $2,026,139 68. That, for 
T also understand from what that Senator said, ii want of time, other claims, amounting to between 
and from what [ now hear from other quarters, |! three and four millions, were left undisposed of. 
that the object of this advancement is to keep the |! That Mexico then asked for further indulgence 
army and people of Mexico quiet until a treaty can || and we granted it. That on the 13th of January, 
be made. | . l |! 1843, a new treaty was concluded, and by the terms 
_ Thus, sir, we have this new scheme for obtain- |! of which it was provided— 
ing a speedy and honorable peace with Mexico 1st. That the interest due on the award made 
fairly: presented to the world. - under the treaty of the 11th of April, 1839, should 
its programme when reduced to writing, is this: | be paid on the 13th of April, 1843; and that the 
Our Executive proposes as his ultimatum—that we i principal and interest arising -thereon should be 
wil make pence, if Mexico will cede to the United | paid in five years, in equal instalments, every three 
Stites New Mexico and Upper California. |; months, to commence on the 13th of April, 1843. 
Santa Ana replies: I cannot entertain the prop- The President states, * that the interest due on 
osition; for if L should do so, my army would re- |: the 13th of April, 1843, and the three first of the 
volt, and the people of Mexico would hurl me from ji twenty instalments have been paid,” leaving sev- 
power before we could complete the bargain. The |; enteen unpaid, seven of which were then due. 
President replies: I have thought of the difficulties | By this statement it appears that our claims for 
of your position, and in order to overcome them, I | indemnity against Mexico had been made the sub- 
will advance you $3,000,000, with which, if you |! ject of friendly adjustment under several treaties 
are the man I take you to be, you can retain the i| and that the whole amount of these claims which 
allegiance of the army until a treaty can be rati- i| had been adjudicated under these treaties was the | 
fied. E . sum of $2,126,139 68, and that of this amount 
i That Santa Ana, or some other good friend of |: there was only due and unpaid, on the 2d of De- 
tae E resident; will take the money, I have no doubt. : cember, 1845, seven instalments, amounting to the 
But that we shall procure peace, honorable peace, | sum of $769,142. Thus stood the second cause of | 
by ego a devions course as this, no one can seri- || difference én the 5th of December; 1845. | 
ad believe, E eee ; | The President also informs us, in the same mes- 
t will be a peace tainted with bribery and treach- | sage, that on the 10th of November, 1846, he sent 
ery. tt may answer the purposes of our Admin- | Mr. Slidell to Mexico, ‘clothed with fall powerg 
istration—it may gratify the cupidity of Santa Ana; '' © to adjust and definitely settle all pending differ- 
s 


Sy 


‘in a position to defend our own and the rights of || 


t 


‘ ences between the two countries, including those 
‘of boundary between Mexico and the State of 
‘ Texas.” 

Lhave thus particularly referred to this message 
for the purpose of showing, in the first place, that 
at the time negotiations were interrupted between 
the two Governments, and up to the time our army 
was directed to take a position on the Rio Grande, 
the difficulties between us and Mexico were not of 
such: a character as to justify war between sister 
republics; secondly, that the war which has arisen 
out of them might, and ought to have been pre- 


i vented; and, thirdly, that there is no difficulty in 


putting an end to it now, if our Government will 
direct its exertions to an honorable and just settle- 
| ment of the causes of difference which led to the 
war. The attempt which has lately been made to 
| magnify our grievances by a renewal of bygone 
disputes and forgotten ingult, may tend to ease the 
conscience of the promoters of this war, but it 
must fail to satisfy the world that there were any 
other causes for its existence but the two I have 
named. 3 

We all know that this war was a surprise upon 
the nation. We were in it before we were aware, 
of its necessity. Howand by whom it was brought 
on, is still an unsettled question. Its paternity is 
unacknowledged—its existence is that of a nullius 
filius, the child of nobody, to be supported by the 
nation at large. Mexico denies that she brought 
on the war; our President affirms. that he did not; 
Congress has never declared it; all we know is, 
that war exists. Even now we vote the necessary 
supplies under a protest, and are not permitted to 
express thanks to our gallant officers and men 
i for glorious victories won, without accompanying 
i those thanks with a disavowal of the very war in 
which they were achieved, 

Whence this hesitation, this quivering and sha- 
| king, whenever we touch upon the authorship of 
this war? Doesit not arise from the fact that there 
| is doubt lurking even in the minds of those who 
brought it upon the country, as to its necessity or 
i justice? Or does the Administration begin to see 
in the signs of the times, that the day is fast 
approaching when they will be called to answer at 
| the bar of public opinion for the millions of money 
and thousands of lives sacrificed in the prosecution 
of a war which, if they did not bring on, it was 
their duty to have prevented ? 
| There was no overruling necessity for this war. 
| It might have been avoided, if the President had 
exercised that prudence and foresight becoming the 
Chief Magistrate of the nation in an emergency of 
peace and war. 

I believe, and I think every Senator here believes 
now, that if the President had, before our army 
was thrown in collision with the enemy, by means 
of his order to cross the Nueces, submitted the 
whole case to Congress, who has the sole power 
to make war under our Constitution, this Mexican 
war would never had an existence. 

But the President did not think proper to take 
this course. He neglected to consult Congress 
until our troops had been brought into collision 
with the Mexican army —until war had actually 
been made. And even then, if the party in power 
had given proper time for that deliberation which 
the importance of the occasion demanded, this Ex- 
ecutive war would have ended with the victories of 
Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma, and our army 
would never have crossed the Rio Grande to invade 
and conquer Mexico. Whether the President is 
responsible for having commenced this war or not, 
is a question which I suppose will only be settled. 
by, history. But we all have our opinions now; I 
beg leave to express mine in a single sentence. 

If taking possession of a territory, claimed by, 
and in the actual possession of another, with an 
armed force competent to drive out its inhabitants, 
and hold the country, and then directing that armed 
force to take a hostile position within gunshot of a 
city belonging to the adversary, is not actual war, 
it is certainly doing that which the President ought 
io have known, under the state of feeling then ex- 
isting between the parties, would inevitably lead 
to war. 

But though the President may be responsible for 
bringing on the war at the time and in the manner 
in which it was brought on, there are others who 
are equally responsible to the country for produ- 
cing the state of things out of which our difficulties 
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with Mexico have arisen; These difficulties were 
produced by two hasty, and, as I believe, by two 
unconstitutional acts committed by our Govern- 
ment. ‘The first was, the annéxation of Texas to 
the Union by means of-a joint resolution of Con- 
gress. The second was, the sending our army into 
‘Texas before it was a part of the United States. 
In the first act, this Senate participated. We on 
this side of the Chamber opposed that measure as 
both unconstitutional and vicious; as a measure 
that would not only lead to war with Mexico, but 
also endanger the peace and welfare of the Union 
at home. All that we said on that occasion has 
been, or is about to be, fulfilled; war with Mexico; 
lust for the acquisition of territory; extension of 
Slavery over other Mexican provinces; internal dis- 
sensions, have all followed in quick succession that 
unlawful and reckless deed. But my object in re- 
ferring to that act now, is for another purpose. It 
is well known that the Texas resolutions could not 
have passed the Senate without the amendment 
which gave to the President the discretion either 
to submit the resolutions of annexation to Texas, 
or to proceed by negotiation and treaty. 

The object of this amendment was to enable the 


President to settle, by treaty, the boundary line | 


between Texas and Mexico, and to prevent, by 
liberal policy on our part, any difficulties that might 
arise out of the annexation of Texas to the United 
States. It was this feature in the resolution that 
overcome the conscientious scruples of the Senator 
from Alabama, [Mr. Bagsy.] We were assured 
that the Executive would adopt the treaty mode, 
and without that assurance, the resolution would 
not have passed. 

- But what was the result? Why, the then Execu- 
tive, (Mr. Tyler,) immediately adopted the simple 
resolutions of annexation, and sent them post haste 


to Texas, for the concurrence of that Government. | 


The present Executive coming into power soon af- 
ter, approved of the course of his predecessor, and 
immediately sent our army into Texas, and our 
navy to the Gulf, in order to enforce and defend 

- by arms that which it was his duty to have settled 
and adjusted by treaty. 

I do not intend to say that Mexico had the absolute 
right to interfere with the annexation of Texas to 
the United States, or that we were bound to con- 
sult her upon that subject. But knowing as we 
did the excited feelings of Mexico, arising out of 
the peculiar circumstances attending the revolution 
and independence of Texas; knowing, also, that 
‘Texas included within her declared boundaries ter- 
ritories then in the actual possession of the people 
of Mexico, we owed it to our own peace, we owed 
it to the feelings and honor of Mexico, to that 
state of honor and amity which had always existed 
between us and our sister republic, we owed it to 
the opinion of the world, to act in a spirit of forbear- 
ance towards Mexico, and to adjust these difficul- 
ties upon terms of the broadest liberality. 

Had this policy been adopted, the country would 
have been saved the expense and calamity of this 
war. 


But this is passed, and I will leave the President, | 


and those whe trusted to his discretion, to settle the 
matter between them. 

y In adjusting disputes between individuals or na- 
tions, itis important, in the first place, to ascertain 
clearly and distinctly, the real matters of difference 
between the parties. This being done, if the par- 
ties be honest in their claims, and sincerely desirous 
of putting an end to the controversy, there can be 


but litte difficulty in making peace between them, ! 


unless one of the parties, thinking he has the ad- 
vantage of his adversary in the present position of 
the quarrel, or in his superior ability to prosecute 
it to extremes, demands something beyond what 
was embraced in the original dispute, something 


by way of indemnity to himself or of punishment | 


to his opponent. s 
So, Mr. President, in the present controversy 


between us and Mexico; if the parties desire peace, |: 


and nothing but honorable peace, there can, in my 
humble opinion, be no difficulty in obtaining it, if 
we would but direct our attention solely and steadi- 
ly to the causes which led to the war, and settle 
them, without regard to any ulterior advantages. 
And now I beg leave to put this question to the 
Senate, and through the Senate to the Executive, 
who holds the issue of peace or war in his hands: 
Are you willing to make peace by a just and hon- 


orable settlement of the two causes-which Fed to 
the war? “Are you willing to say to Mexico, in 
plain English, or in any other language that she 
may understand, that if she will acknowledge our 
boundary to the Rio Grande,-and pay the indem- 
nitiés justly due to our citizens, this. war shall be 
atanend? I regret to say that the President has 
anticipated an answer to these interrogatories by 
what has been communicated to us this day, through 
the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. The President is-not willing to make peace 
by ajust and honorable settlement of all the causes 
of difference between the twò nations. He is not 
willing to put an end to the war, though Mexico 
yield all her own grievances and claims, and give 
us all we demanded at the time the war commen- 
ced. He has now other objects and motives for 
the prosecution of the svar than those which were 
avowed on the 5th of December, 1845, and on the 
1lth of May, 1846. Grotius, in speaking of the 
causes of war, draws a distinction between what he 
| calls “ the justifying reasons and the motives for the 
war.” The former being that which is assigned 


mind of the war-maker. Thus, in the war of Al- 
| exander against Darius, to take vengeance of the 
Persians for the injuries they had done the Greeks 
was the justifying reason, whilst the motive was a 
strong desire of glory, empire, and riches. When 
| history comes to record the causes of this war, I 
! fear she will be compelled to write that the justify- 
i ing reason assigned to the world was to ‘avenge 


the real motive was a strong desire to obtain two 
| or more Mexican provinces. 

| But to return. The President’s object, as we 
| have been told to-day, in the further prosecution 
i! of this war, is to obtain indemnity for the ex- 
i| penses of the war; in other words, it is to punish 


| amount to be taxed by the President, and which 


ew Mexico and California. , 
As the real objects of this war are disclosed, as 
! the motives of its authors are brought out from the 


iN 


!! hopes of our patriotic soldiery. Under the solemn 
| assurance of the Executive, that this war had been 
forced upon us by Mexico; that our only object in 
continuing it was to resist aggression and: to con- 
quer a peace, our gallant army, volunteers and re- 
gulars, havemarched wherever you directed them to 
| march, encountering death in every shape; meeting 
| the enemy wherever they could find him; fighting 
| three glorious battles, in each victorious, and each 
more glorious than the former; and in all, the battle- 
cry has been, we fight for our country, we strike for 
i peace and not forspoils! But now they are to be 


| 
| 
j 
f 


‘ hands of the Administration, to bring about a state 
i of things in Mexico, under the pressure of which 
; the President may force or bribe that Government 
to sell to the United States two of her provinces, 
| ThatSanta Ana, who has thus far escaped your vigi- 
| lant pursuit, is still approachable by the President. 
| That the peace which you have been prevented, 
| by the imbecility of the departmenthere, from win- 
| ning by your valor, is now to be purchased with 
| money. And that bribery and treachery, more 
| powerful than valor and arms, is to end this war; 
thus making its consummation as dishonorable to 
the country as it will be mortifying to the pride 
and honor of every true soldier in the army. 

The President’s views being now fully under- 
stood, it becomes an important question for this 
Senate to decide, whether it will sanction the fur- 
ther prosecution of this war for the purposes 
avowed. Whether, in this enlightened age, when 
war is deplored by all good men, and only tolera- 
ted in self-defence, this, the proudest and the might- 
iest republic on earth, shall continue to prosecute 
a war against a poor and enfeebled sister republic, 
for the mercenary purpose of despoiling her of her 


| people an 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 

Í to blame, if not more, than she. Neither the laws 
| of God nor man will justify a nation in continuing 
I| a war beyond the point of obtaining redress for 

| the wrongs which occasioned the war. To push 


H 
| 


‘| American blood shed upon American soil,” whilst į 


| Mexico, by compelling her to pay damages; the | 


| he has already estimated to be of the value of | 


‘told, that they are the mere instruments in the | 


d territory, in order to pay the expenses | 
| of a war, in the making of which we were as much į 


to the world, and the latter that which exists in the |! i 
the country, that this war may be brought to an 


it further is vengeance, ambition, or avarice. l 
« An equitable conqueror,” says Vattel, “ instead | 


i dark recesses of the cabinet into open daylight, | 
how they will chill the ardor and disappoint the | 


“of being: swayed by ambition and avarice, will. 
‘ make a just estimate of what is due to him, that: 
“is, of the very thing that has ‘caused the war; ahd if. 
“the thing itselfis not to be procured | *: *: æ he 
‘ will detain no more of the enemy’s goods than is, 
‘ precisely the equivalent. «These are -the condi- 
“tions which render an acquisition made by-armies 
‘ just and unreproachable before God and our own 
“conscience; justice in the cause, and equity in the. 
t satisfaction.” sna 

I have entertained the opinion for some time past 
that the Senate ought, in some way consistent with 
law and order, express its opinion as to the objects 
and purposes for which this war should be:further 
prosecuted; and to give to the Executivqgin re- 
spectful terms, our advice, (asked or unask€d,) as 
to the mode and manner in which it should be 
brought to a speedy.and honorable termination, 
The bill now before us affords an opportunity for 
the exercise of this solemn duty: and I trust that 
before this debate is concluded, a proposition of 
the kind I have referred to will receive the sanction 
of this body. i 

I believe, and I think such to be the opinion of 


honorable termination in ninety days, if Congress 
will advise the President not to prosecute it for the 
purpose of acquiring Mexican territory, to be an- 
nexed to the United States; and that in his offer 


| of peace to Mexico, he confine his proposition to 


the adjustment of the causes of difference out.of 
which the war originated. It may be said that we 
have no right to interfere in this matter, that the 
President has the sole power of making peace, and 


i| that he alone is responsible for the manner of con- 


ducting this war. ‘This is true to a certain extent, 
But Congress has also the sole power of granting 
the stipplies, and the Senate has the power of final- 
ly affirming or rejecting any treaty of peace that 
the President may think proper to send to us. 
Besides, the President having assumed the respon- 
sibility of making war without the knowledge or 
consent of Congress, he ought not to complain if 
we take upon ourselves the humble privilege of 
advising him to put an end to it. On a late mem- 
orable occasion, when the country was in danger 
of being involved in war with Great Britain, rela- 


‘tive to the boundary of Oregon, the President 


thought proper to consult the Senate as to the terms 
and conditions upon which that controversy should 
be settled. , We did not then stand on formalities 
in a question of war or peace. We did noi say 
to the President, act upon your own responsibility; 
but in good faith, we at once gave him our advices 
and public opinion accords to the Senate the honor 
of having saved the peace of the world on that 
occasion. Our advice now, although unasked, 


| may, I trust, have the like effect; and if rejected 


by the President, upon him, and upon him alone, 
will rest the responsibility of continuing the war 
for the purpose he has avowed. : 

Mr. President, I believe that nothing but evil, 
unmitigated evil, will result by the prosecution of 


i this war, for the objects now avowed by the Pres- 


ident, and that the more successful he is in attain- 
ing his object, the more evil he will bring upon 
this country. Yes; this war of conquest may 
proceed vigorously and successfully; your army 
may carry every mountain pass, may storm every 
height, and give your victorious flag to the breeze 
from the topmost turret on the halls of the Monte- 
zumas, and the military chieftain who shall. have 


j accomplished all this, may return, like Cesar from 


Gaul, bringing with him, as the trophies of his 
victories, an hundred subjugated provinces and 
eight millions of conquered Mexicans, and present 
them here for our dominion and control. What 
then—ah! sirs, what then? Then will come, the 
division of the spoils, the partition between the 
North and the South. Shall the country, which 
you have achieved at the sacrifice of so much blood 
and treasure, be free?—shall there be no “involun- 
tary slavery” there? Or will you divide it inte 
equal tiers of States, extending from the Del Norte 
to the Pacific, separated all the way by an ideal 
line, on one side of which the free Institutions of 
the North will march along side of the slave insti- 
tution of the South on the other, until they shall 
both stand together on the shore of the Pacific, and 
sigh for other lands beyond? These questions 
must then be met and settled. Already are.they 
agitating the public mind to a fearful extent. The 
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“free States, casting aside all party differences, will 
then. Stand firmly erect in resistance to the.further 
- extension of slavery; while the slave States, equal- 
“Fy united, will ‘demand their rights. "When that 
crisis comes—a. crisis to be deplored by all good 
men—your conquered peace in Mexico wilt become | 
the: fierce spirit -of -discord at-home.» The- war 
will ñot-be over; but only transferred from Africa 
to. Rome. j s ; . 
But the Senator from Arkansas, [Mr. Sevier,] 
says; we want more territory, and that he will not į 
be satisfied: with any treaty which will give us less 
than: New Mexico and California. For what pur- 
pose, Lask him, why should we pay $3,000,000, 
and. sugrender the claims of our citizens to the two 
millions of indemnities, and take pay in land? | 
Do we want land? Are we so cramped that we 
cannot live without enlarging the area of the coun- 
try? Is the valley of the Mississippi worn out? 


Is the rich and fertile soil there to be forsaken, i 


and our people to go to Mexico to seek new | 
homes? Has the Senator so soon forgotten Ore- 
gon; Oregon, that land of fát things; that land | 
of deep rivers and broad valleys; that land for 
which your President a year ago was willing to | 
fight for, and die for, even up to 54° 40’? or is it, 
that. Oregon, having been obtained without war, is | 
too humble a trophy for our ambition; and that 
we are now to rush, like the bloodhound, into the | 
wilderness, in pursuit of conquests more sangui- 
nary ? i 

We have, during the last year, perfected our | 
title to Oregon, and by it opened a way to our 


tire people to become. free citizens.of the United 
States? tee T 

But. :to conclude... This war has. been. com- 
menced because the blood of American citizens 
has been shed on American soil—that was the 
word which went forth through the country, and 
struck every ear and heart—for that our. armies 
had been marched to and across the Rio Grande, 


|| there to right ourselves before the world, and to 


defend our honor. 
Having fully attained these objects, and nobly 
sustained all the. just rights of the country, what 


prosecution of this war? I can conceive of none, 
unless it be for that vain-glorious object which I 
have heard stated here, military renown in Europe. 
We have been told that though the war had cost 
us much, we had been fully repaid by the renown 
which our arms had won; that European nations 
had forgotten us, but that now they were taught 
that we could defend both ourselves and our rights. 
But was it possible that Europe could have forgot- 
ten all the glorious deeds of the last war and the 
war of the Revolution? If all the honor and gloty 
we acquired in contending with one of the greatest 
military nations on earth, had passed away like a 
dream, what could this miserable contest with 
poor, stricken-down Mexico do to establish. our 
renown? I have never been in foreign parts; but 
if the American name and glory were so low that 
| it was necessary to engage in a war with Mexico 
to establish them, I never desire to go there, until 
the character of an American citizen shall be more 


people across the continent to the Pacific; but we 
ave not yet extended our laws and institutions | 
there, by the establishment of a territorial govern- | 
ment; when we shall have done so, its capabili- | 
ties for agriculture, its position for commerce, ! 
will develop themselves. Then our citizens may | 
g there in safety; our commerce will then estab- | 
ish its ports and marts on the mighty Pacific, our 
institutions, our laws, and our religion, will takea 
stand there, and have their influence, not only on 
the Pacific coast, but across that ocean, and in the 
islands of the sea. The great work of building 
up and sustaining Oregon is before us. It is aj 
work of peace and of civilization. But before we 
take one step to build up and sustain that Terri- | 
tory, one hundred millions of dollars is to be ex- 
pended to acquire New Mexico and California. | 
Shall we never stop our acquisitions! When we | 


get New Mexico and California, will we not pash || 


our acquisitions further? When the annexation 

of Texas was urged upon us, we were told that | 
was to round off the boundary of the Union. 

Thus far we were to go, and no further. But a | 
year has not passed, when by reason of a trifling |; 
dispute about two millions of dollars and the set- 

tlement of a boundary line, we are thrown into a | 
war, which is not to be settled, says the Senator || 
from Arkansas, until New Mexico and California | 
are ours. If the country will submit to this, and il 
allow aggression after aggression to be carried on || 
to acquire new territory, it will be of very little | 
use to attempt to improve our country at home. 
We had better cast loose the rein, and let all the ; 
energics of the country expend themselves in the | 
acquisition of foreign climes. 

But suppose we get New Mexico by conquest, | 
what shall we do with its five hundred thousan 
inhabitants? Gentlemen seemed to look upon it 
as a mere acquisition of territory—as the acquisi- |! 
tion of so many acres of land or square miles. 
Why, there were people there; there are citizens || 
of Mexico there. What was proposed to be done | 
with them? I doubt very much whether, under | 
our form of government, you can bring into the |i 
United States, by means of conquest, a foreign j 
peopleand territory. I speak, however, more par- | 
ticularly of people. Can we by conquest, compel | 
the 
of the United States? Why, we have proclaimed |! 
to the world that no man can be compelled by | 
force of arms to owe allegiance to any country; ‘| 
and that he has the right to throw off his allegiance | 
to any sovereign on earth. Daily we admit hun- | 
dreds of emigrants from Europe to the rights of |) 
citizenship, having long since discarded from our | 
statute books the old doctrine that a man has, in i 
this matter, no right of choice. What, then, 1! 
repeat, do you mean to do with these people? Do |; 


you, by force of arms, intend to compel an en- i 
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people of another republic to become citizens | 


truly appreciated and understood. But did the 


of war? No, our glory was derived from achieve- 
ments of peace. Our enterprise, our institutions, 
our religion, were our glory and our boast; and 
when all the renown which could be derived from 
deeds of arms had passed away, the glory of this 
country, founded on the great principles of peace 
and justice, would continue to attract the attention 
and secure the admiration of the world. 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 
SPEECH OF MR. C. DELANO, 


OF OHIO, 


iy THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 2, 1847. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, and having under con- 
sideration the Civil and Diplomatic Appropria- 
tion Bill— 

Mr. DELANO said: It is not my purpose to 
participate in the controversy which exists be- 
tween members of the dominant party, in regard 
fo the proposed duty on tea and coffee. 

However important this subject may appear to 
the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. Wenrworru,] 
or the gentleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Jonn- 
son,] E cannot bring my mind to the conclusion, 


! that it is of the first consequence to the American 
| people at the present moment. I will venture, how- 


ever, in passing, to promise the honorable gentle- 
men to whom! have alluded, that when the day of 
trial comes, they will find members upon this side 
of the Hall true to their engagement. Under the 
pressure of your tariff of 1846, we will oppose 
such duty; and we will vote for that famous pro- 
viso, called ‘ Wilmot’s,’’ if we ever reach it, to 


which allusion has also been made by the gentle- | 


men who have preceded me. My fear is, that 
when the time for acting shall arrive, the Demo- 
cratic members who now favor the proviso, and 
oppose the duty, will be missing; and that if we 
call upon them for help in time of need, they will 
answer us as the unruly urchin answered his 


i mother—*‘the more you call us, the more we won’t 


come.’ To be perfectly plain, I mean to insinu- 
ate, sir, that they will back out, as they always 
have done upon previous occasions. 

My object in obtaining the floor was to express 
my views in regard to this unhappy and deplora- 
ble war, I agree, sir, that it is always the duty 
of the citizen to sustain the rights, honor, and dig- 
nity of his country; in the common phrase of the 
day, ** to stand by the country ane sustain her 
flag.” 

The President and his friends insist that, in time 


honor, what utility can there be in-the further | 


power and glory of this republic depend on deeds į 


of war, this duty can only be discharged by closing 
our eyes, sealing our lips, and blindly and mutely 
placing the entire resources of the fepublic into his 
hands, to be used for such purposes as he chooses, 
And we are informed by him, who demands this 
‘passive obedience to his will, that a neglect to 
yield it will furnish “aid and comfort” to the 
enemy, and is, therefore, moral treason. This 
sentiment, falling from any source in this Govern- 
ment, save the Chief Magistrate, would be un- 
worthy of notice; its enormity, notwithstanding its 
high paternity, will be its answer and. antidote; 
and the contempt it merits will be best exhibited 
by saying what we think, without stopping to an- 
swer this Presidential Bull of prohibition. WereI 
to reply at all to this unlimited and tyrannical as- 
sumption of power, I would do it in the language 
i of the heroic Spartans, who, when commanded to 
fall upon the ground-and worship the king of Per- 
sia, refused, saying, “1t is not our custom to 
worship a man, nor for this purpose came we 
|| hither.’? 

‘| But, Mr. Chairman, during the debates of the 
i| present session, I have heard another course of 
conduct pointed out, which I deem equally errone- 
ous, and vastly more mischievous. If! have cor- 
rectly apprehended thé remarks of the honorable 
| member: from Massachusetts, [Mr. Winrnrop,]} 
i| he maintains, that we may watch and disapprove 
the conduct of the Executive, but that Congress 
| has no right to end the war by refusing supplies. 

He insists that the British precedents for oppo- 
sition to an Administration to the extent of with~ 
holding supplies, which, in a previous debate, were 
produced by my colleague, [Mr. Gippines,] are 
|| not applicable to this Government; for the reason, 
| that a refusal of supplies in Parliament is generally 
equivalent toa change of Administration; that such 
refusal here would not produce the same end, and 
might result in a dangerous conflict between Con- 
gress and the Executive. 

To avoid injustice, I will quote a paragraph from 
his printed speech: f 

“ But our Executive is elected for a term of years, and his 
Cabinet are quite independent of our votes. A refusal of all 
supplies might hamper and embarrass an Executive, and give 
an enemy the advantage of divided counsels, but could hard- 
i ly enforee a change of policy, or secure a concerted action 
in favor of peace. Certainly it does not seem to me the mode 
| contemplated by our Constitution for putting an end to the war 
when it has heen commenced. 
| The people alone can apply the potent styptic, the magi- 
că) Brocchieri, for stopping the effusion of blood, if the Er- 
| ecutive will that it shall continue to flow. Tt is their preroga- 
|! tive to change the Administration, and the day is coming, 
| though farther off than some of us might wish, when they 
; will have the opportunity of exercising it.” 

I must dissent from this doctrine, and I cannot 
restrain an expression of deep regret that senti- 
ments so dangerous to the rights and liberties of 
| the American people; so utterly subversive of the 
dignity, power, and utility of Congress, should 
‘have been advanced or sanctioned by a son of 
| Massachusetts. 
| Let us examine the subject. The object in with- 
| holding supplies is to stop the Administration in its 
| career of error and mischief. Such an object is as 
| worthy in America as in England. If an Admin- 
| istration is unable to obtain the means from the 
| representatives of the people to carry on its meage 
i ures, it is compelled to change its policy, and pur- 
| sue a course that will meet the approbation of the 
| country. This change may take place, either in 
| England or America, with or without a resignation 
of ministers; but, when deprived of supplies, min- 
isters there or here would be compelled to resign 
or change their policy. To resign is the practice’ 
in Great Britain, and it is only a consequence re- 
sulting from defeat. It is not the circumstance of 
resignation which gives the right to refuse supplies, 
as the gentleman from Massachusetts seems to infer; 
because, even in England, resignation does not 
always follow when ministers are found in a mi- 
| nority. If I mistake not, Mr. Pitt’s administration 
| furnishes an example where ministers refused to 
| resign, though left in a minority, which preserved 
its power until the King dissolved the Parliament. 
But, whether in England. or America, the end to be 
obtained by refusing supplies is to change the 
policy of the Government; and it is quite unim- 
portant to the people whether such change results 
from the accession of new ministers, or by a fa~- 
yorable alteration in the policy of old ones. It 
does not follow, therefore, in my judgment, that, 
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from the practice of resignation in the British Par- 
liament, and because “ our Executive‘is elected for 
aterm of years,” that the Cabinet here are “ quite 
independent of our votes. ™- But if thus independ- 
ent, may the President involve the country ina war, 
unconstitutional in its origin, expensive in its pros- 
ecution, wicked in its objects, and dangerous in its 
consequences? And is there no “mode contem- 
plated by our Constitution for putting an end to 
such a war when it has been commenced?” Is 
there no way in our Government to stop the effu- 
sion of blood in such a war, “if it be the Executive 
will that it shall continue to flow,” except to let it 
flow on during the period for which the Executive 
was elected, and then have the people apply “ the 
potent styptic? 

I am unwilling to sanction, even by silence, a 
doctrine which puts this country, for a period of | 
four years, so entirely, absolutely, at the mercy of 
one man; a doctrine which proposes, in time of 
war, when necessarily and inevitably the power | 
and patronage of the President is increased, to make i 
him and his cabinet “independent” of Congress; |! 
which throws at once “ the reins” of Government |! 
upon the neck of “ Executive power,” and gives || 
the steed full license to trample upon the liberties | 
and lives of the people. The framers of the Con- |! 
stitution never looked for such an interpretation of 
it. They expressly reserved to Congress the right |, 
to declare war; they knew that money was neces- 
sary to wage war; and they supposed that, as long || 
as the power to grant and withhold supplies re- | 
mained with Congress, the President, by a judi- 
cious exercise of this power, would be restrained 
from prosecuting any war longer than should be 
necessary and proper. If any doubt can exist, | 
upon a careful investigation of this subject, with- 
out reference to the debates upon the formation of 
the Constitution, none will remain in the mind of 
any person who wili make himself acquainted with 
these debates. While the Convention was con- 
sidering the provision of the Constitution which 
authorizes the President, with the advice and con- | 
„Sent of the Senate, to make treaties: 

“Mr. Madison moved to authorize two-thirds of the Sen- 
ate to make treaties of peace, without the concurrence of the || 
President. The President, he said, would necessarily de- 
rive so much power and importance from a state of war, 
that he might be tempted, if authorized, to impede a treaty 
of peace’? 

“Mr. Gorham thought the security unnecessary, as the 
means of carrying on the war would not be in the hands of |! 
the Executive, but of the Legislature.?’--(See Dlliot’s Debates, 
wal. 5, page 324.) 

Thus, it appears, that a member of the Conven- 
tion from the State of Massachusetts supposed that 
Congress would have power to refuse supplies, 
and thus control the Executive in time of war; and 
this opinion seems to have influenced the Conven- į; 
tion in rejecting Mr. Madison’s amendment as un- 
necessary. 

T claim, then, that the noble examples of parlia- 
mentary resistance to tyranny and murder, which 
we have in the lives of Burke, Fox, Hartley, Chat- 
ham, and their associates, are worthy of imitation || 
inan American Congress. That the President and | 
his Cabinet are not “ independent” That Con- 
gress has the right, under the Constitution, to grant 
and refuse supplies in time of war, being responsi- | 
ble for the manner of its exercise. nese lh 

This brings me to the important question which 
I desire to submit to the House and the country: 
How shall this right be exercised now? What is 
the duty of Congress? How can we best serve | 
the country? By giving supplies to drive on, | 


through blood, this war of conquest, until Mexico 
is subdued and dismembered; or by refusing sup- 
plies, and thus compelling the Executive to cease 
ils prosecution ? 

If our rights were invaded, by land or by sea, |; 
to defend these rights would be the duty of every |: 
citizen, without inquiring into the cause of such | 
invasion. In a war of defence, supplies must never | 
be withheld. Such was the opinion of John Jay | 
in regard to the war of 1812, after the Capitol had | 
been burned, and when our frontiers were occupied | 


by British troops, and our commerce exposed to a 
British navy; and his opinion went no farther. 
This is a war offensive, not defensive, on our part. || 
Mexico has never invaded our rights, on the sea or |: 
yon the land, but we are invading her soil. I admit f 
that Congress should exercise the right of refasing 
supplies with wisdom and candor, and not in a 


j 
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i 


| fiction. 
| is shown by the letters of General Taylor to the 


| spirit of factious opposition. Tt should be done for 


the country’s welfare, and because to do so is truly 
to sustain the honor and glory of the nation. To 
determine, then, how the right should now be ex- 
ercised, let us examine the causes, the objects, and 
the consequences of this war, provided we go on to 
& conquer peace.”’ Pas 

_Its immediate cause was the advance of the 
‘army of occupation,” from the Nueces to the 
Rio Grande, under General Taylor, pursuant. to 
the order of the Secretary of War, dated January 
13th, 1846. This advance resulted in the military 


occupation by our troops of all the country east of | 


the Rio Grande. It drove the Mexican people to 
the west side of the river, and produced a blockade. 
It resulted in our military and forcible possession 
of Mexican territory, at least of territory fairly in 
dispute, inhabited by Mexicans; it alarmed, irri- 
tated, and excited the Mexican people; and finally 
it produced collision, brought on hostilities, and 


ended in war. That war is now upon us, and I || 


charge its calamities upon the President. 

In the message of the Executive, transmitted to 
this House on the 11th of May last, he substan- 
tially admits what I have said as to the cause of the 
war, and attempts to justify the order of the 13th 
of January upon the ground that Mexico had re- 
fused the offer of a peaceful adjustment of difficul- 
ties, that the territory to the Rio Grande belonged 


| to this Government, and that there was danger of 


invasion from that quarter. I quote from the 
message: 


“This the Government of Mexico, though solemnly 
pledged, by official acts, in October last, to receive and 


accredit an American envoy, violated their plighted faith, | 


and refused the offer of a peaceful adjustment of our diffieul- 
ties. * * Meantime, Texas, by the final action of our 
Congress, had become an integral part of our Union. The 
Congress of Texas, by its actof December 19, 1836, had de- 
clared the Rio del Norte to be the boundary of that republic. 
Its jurisdiction had been exercised, and extended, beyond the 
Nueces, * * It became, therefore, of urgentnecessity to 
provide for the defence of that portion of our country. Ac- 


| cordingly, on the 13th of January last, instructions were 


issued to the general in command of the troops to occupy 
the left bank of the Del Norte. This river, which is the 
southwestern boundary of Texas, is an exposed frontier; 
from this quarter invasion wus threatened.” 


Mr. Chairman, not one of the three reasons here 


assigned for the order of the 13th of January, is į 


true. What the President asserts for fact, is but 


| War Department, dated September 6, 1845, and : 
| February 16, 1846. In the first, he writes: 


“I have the honor to report that a confidential agent, 


| despatched to Matamoros, has returned, and reports that no 
| extraordinary preparations are going forward there ; that the 


garrison does not seem to. have been increased, and that our 
consul is of opinion thére will be no war.” 


In the second, he says: 
“From the best information I am able to obtain, and 


what I deen: as authentic as any, I do not believe that our | 


advance to the Rio Grande will be resisted.” 


I repeat, then, there was no danger of invasion, 


| and scarcely an expectation of resistance, to our 
march, up to the left bank of the Del Norte. 


The President’s claim to the territory in the val- 


ley of the Del Norte is equally fallacious, and his | 
method of proving it is deceptive, absurd, and, ; 


upon examination, appears ridiculous. He places 
it upon the ground that the Congress of Texas, in 


: December, 1836, declared the Rio Grande to be | 
| the boundary of the republic of Texas; that Texas | 
| exercised jurisdiction ‘* beyond” the Nueces; and į 
that the country between the two rivers had been | 


represented in the Texan Congress; and that our 
Government had recognised the territory ‘ be- 


yond” the Nueces as belonging to the United , 


States, by including it within our revenue system. 
This claim has been often refuted on this floor. It 


is so destitute of truth, and has been so frequently | 


answered, that I shail not dwell upon it. The 
established facts are these: The original provinces 
of Texas did not extend west of the Nueces. The 
most westerly possession of revolutionary Texas 
was at Corpus Christi, on the west side of the 
Nueces, and in its valley. Mexico always main- 
tained possession of the valley of the Rio Grande, 
and of all the country west of the Desert. In this 


valley there was no one living who took part in | 


i 
i 
i 


the Texas revolution; nor did the revolution em- 
brace any territory west of the Desert. , The Mex- 


ican eustom-house was at Brazos Santiago, east of |, 


the Rio Grande. Thus, it will be seen, that if, by 


There was no “danger of invasion,” as | 


|; revolution, Texas extended west of the: Nueces, 
|; still it did not extend west of the Desert, or-to the 
| Rio Grande; and ‘that: Texas had no right to this 
|i river as a boundary, except the-right given by her 
own act of Congress, without the cofisent of Mex- 
ico, the validity of which is-disputed by every: man’ ` 
of honor and intelligence. To show how baseless’ . 
is the President’s claim to the Rio Grandé, Twill: 
venture to refer to two passages in the corresporid- 
ence of Major Donelson, who was intrusted by 
Mr. Tyler with the negotiations between this Gov- 
ernment and Texas, growing out of the resolution 
of annexation, which I have not:observed.to. have 
been previously referred to. - Under date of July 
11, 1845, writing to Mr. Buchanan, he saygi io 

“ You will observe, that -in my correspondence with this 
Government there has been no discussion:of the question of 
limits between Texas and Mexico. -The joint resolution. of 
| Congress left the question an open one, and the preliminary 
| proposition made by this Government, under the auspices of. 
the British and French Governments, leftthe question in the 
same state,” 

He then proceeds to state the claim of Texas to 
the Rio Grande, and remarks: 

“The question was whether, under the Constitution, we 
should take a position to muke war for this claim, in the face 
of an acknowledgment on the part of this Government (Tex- 
as) that it could be settled by negotiation. I at once deci- 
ded that we should take no such position, but should regard 
only as within the limits of our protection that portion of ter- 
ritory actually possessed by Texas, and which she did not 
consider subject to negotiation.” 

On the 28th of June, 1845, in a letter addressed ` 
to General Taylor, Mr. Donelson holds ‘this lan- 
guage: 

Corpus Christi is said to be as healthy as Pensacola, a 
convenient place for supplies, and is the most western point 
now occupied by Texas.” 

These extracts might be increased, but. they are 
sufficient to show that Texas- had no possession 
|i west of Corpus Christi in the valley of the Nueces; 
|| that the claim of Texas beyond that and to the Rio 
Grande was at least uncertain, and had been mat- 
ter of negotiation between Texas and Mexico; and 
that Mr. Donelson was unwilling to hazard war b 
attempting the protection of this territory, whic: 
i| had never been in the actual possession of Texas. 
And yet the President has made war under the 
false pretext that this disputed territory belonged 
to the United States. i ; 

It is equally untrue that Mexico refused, the 
| offer of a peaceful adjustment of difficulties, which 
| is the third and last reason given by the Executive 
for invading her soil. After the passage. of the 
Texas annexation resolutions, Mexico recalled her 
minister, before then residing here. She never 
did agree, after that event, to receive an envoy; 
but she did agree to receive a commissioner with 
full powers, specially authorized to settle the dis- 
pute growing out of annexation; and she contin- 
ued, to the last, to repeat this offer, and to urge its 
acceptance upon the part of this Government. 
Had this offer been accepted, I think I hazard but 
little in saying that the two Governments would 
this day have been at peace. On the 12th.of March 
last, in answer to Mr, Slidell, the Mexican Minis- 
ter renewed this offer to receive a commissioner. 
Ie says: 

“If good faith presides, as is to be supposed, over the dis- 
position of the Government of the United States, what mo- 
tive could exist for so anxiously repelling the indispensable 
restriction with which Mexico has acceded to the proposal 
spontaneously made by the former? If it was really and 
positively desired to tie up again the bonds of good under- 
standing and friendship between the two nations, the way 
was easy. The Mexican Government offered to admit the 
plenipotentiary, clothed with special powers, to treat upon the 
Tegas question.” 

Here is proof that Mexico did not violate her 
| plighted faith, and refuse the offer of a peaceful 
i| adjustment of our difficulties. . , 

i ut I am not satisfied with showing the tnaccu- 
| racy of this part of the President’s justification, I 
i| desire here to ask, why the President refused to 
i send a commissioner with special powers to treat 
© of Texas? Ifhe desired peace, why not make an 
i: effort to obtain it? Would it have been dishonor- 
li able for this Government, after having taken to 
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‘herself the province of Texas, and while the 
| boundary of that province was in dispute, and ad- 
! mitted to be uncertain by our resolutions of annex- 
| ation; and while Mexico was refusing, during this 

difficulty, to send to, or receive from, the Govern- 


ment an envoy; would it, I ask, have heen dis- 
Íi honorable in this Government, under these cireum- 
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stances, to-have sént to Mexico. a special agent to 
settle this dispute? Bei we Oe : 
fan earnest desire for peace had guided the 
councils and animated the bosom of the Executive, 
L think. the offer of Mexico would have been ac- 
cepted, and. the blood’of Palo Alto; and of Resaca 
de’ la` Palma, and: Monterey, would -have been 
spared. eS ; ees : 

It should never escape the recollection of. the 
American people, that during the occurrence of the 
events:to. which Tam now alluding, Congress was 
in. session. The President could. have consulted 
Congress; and why did he not?) Why did not the 
President inform the people’s representatives that 
Mexico refused to receive an Envoy to reside near 
that G&ernment; and that she was willing to re- 
ceive a-‘Commissioner? At best it was a mere 
ceremonial dispute—a difference about names, not 
about things. For all practical purposes, a Com- 
missioner would have been as servicable to us as 
an Envoy; and through his instrumentality the 
‘Texas question, and the boundary of Texas, might 
have been, and doubtless would have been, amica- 
bly and satisfactorily adjusted. Thus peace would 
haye- been preserved, and the way opened for full 


and ftiendly diplomatic relations between this Gov- | 


ernment and our sister. Republic. 

‘Had Congress: been consulted upon this subject, 
is there any doubt as to the advice the President 
would have received? Nonein the world. War 
would not have been declared; but the President 
would have been directed to waive the pointof 
national etiquette, to respect the feelings of our 
weaker neighbor, exasperated and imbittered as 
they, had been by the loss of one of her Depart- 
ments, and we should have sent, what Mexico 
offered to receive, a Commissioner. 

The-President’s hypocritical appeal to Congress 
for advice in regard to Oregon was a self-furnished 


example for consulting the same body in regard to ji “Tous, in fess than a month after I assumed the command į 


Mexico. He knew, however, that the opinion of 
Congress would not promote his purposes; and 
deeming his adversary impotent, and easily sub- 
dued, fe resolved that the success of a wicked 
Executive war of invasion upon Mexico should 
retrieve the dishonor yesulting from a cowardly 
surrender of our “ clear and indisputable title to 
the whole of Oregon.” 

This inquiry, sir, brings me to consider the ob- 
jects of this war, which I believe was begun, and is 
prosecuted, for conquest. The Executive was de- 
termined, even at the hazard of war, to compel 
Mexico, in her weak and distracted condition, to 

ield to us her territory, at least as far west as the 
io Grande. The army of this Government, 
therefore, did not advance, under the order of Jan- 
uary 13th, for the purpose of repelling invasion, 
but in order to coerce Mexico to yield to the de- 
mands of the President. For proof of this asser- 


tion I beg leave to refer to General Taylor’s letter | 


to the Secretary of War, dated October 4th, 1845, 
which must have reached the Department prior to 
the order of the 13th of January, 1846. General 
Taylor says : 

“Tt is with great deference that I make any suggestion on 
topics which may become matter of delicate negotiation ; 
but if our Government, in settling the question of boundary, 
makes the Rio Grande the ultimatum, I cannot doubt that the 
settlement will be greatly facilitated and hastened by our 
taking possession at once of one or two suitable points, on 
or quite near that river. Our strength and state of prepara- 
tion should be displayed in a manner not to be mistaken. 

*¢ However salutary may be the effect produced upon the 
border people by our presence here, we are too far from the 
fronticr to impress Mexico with our readiness to vindicate, 
by force of arms, if necessary, our title to the country as far 
as the Rio Grande. Mexico having as yet made no declara- 
tion of war, nor committed any overt act of hostilities, I do not 


feel at liberty under my instructions, particularly those of 
Rio Grande 


July 8, to make a forward movement to the 
without authority from the War Department.” 
_ Upon the receipt of this information, the army 
is ordered to advance, and wherefore? Because 
the President had resolved to make the Rio Grande 
the “ultimatum.’? Because, to gain this end, about 
which he was then seeking negotiation, it was 
deemed necessary to “ display” our t strength” in 
a manner ‘fnot to be mistaken.” Because, at 
Corpus Christi we were too far from the frontier to 
*t impress Mexico’ with our readiness to vindicate, 
by “force of arms,” our title to the Rio Grande. 
‘Therefore, inorder to hasten” and “ facilitate” 
this “delicate” boundary negotiation, General 
‘Taylor was ordered to advance and take forcible 
possession of one or two suitable points on the 


poses of the order of January 13, 1846. - 
But I have further proof of this: purpose of con- 
quest... The Secretary of the Navy, in his Mstruc- 
tions to Commodore Sloat, dated. May 15, 1846, 
holds the following language: eo 
“Yon will, as opportunity offers, conciliate the confidence 
of the people of California, and also in Sonora, towards the 
Goverument of the United States. It is important that you 
should hold possession of at least San Francisco, even while 
yon encourage the people to neutrality, self-government, 
and friendship.” ` `. 


Again, on the 8th of June, writin 
officer, the Secretary says: 


“You will encourage the people of that region to enter 
into relations ofamity with our country. * * You wil} 
take such measures as will make that vast region a desirable 
place of residence for emigrants from our soil.” 


Again, on the 12th of July, he writes: 


«“ The object of the United States has reference to ultimate 
| peace with Mexico, and if at that peace the basis of the 
1i wi possidetis shall be established, the Government expects, 
through your forces, to be found in possession of Upper Guli- 
fornia? 


On the 3d of June, 1846, the Secretary of War, 


g to the same 


i| following language: 

“It has been decided by the President to be of the greatest 
importance, in the pending war with MeXico, to take the 
earliest possession of Upper California? * * bd bd 

“Should you conquer and take possession of New Mexico 
and Upper California, you will establish temporary civil gov- 
ernments therein. * * You may assure the peuple of these 
! provinces that itis the wish and design of the United States 
| to provide for them a free Government, with the least possi- 
ble dclay, similar to that which exists in our lerritories.?? 


This purpose of conquest is manifest every where 
in the condact of this war. The officers in com- 
| mand so understood it. Commodore Stockton, in 
his despatch to the Secretary of the Navy, dated 
| August 28, 1846, describes his operations in the 
following pompous manner: 


| of the United States forees in California, we have ‘chased 
the Mexican army more than three hundred miles along the 
coast, routcd and dispersed them, and secured the territory 
| to the United Stutes ; ended the war, restored peace and har- 
| mony among the people, and put a civil government into suc- 
| cessful operation’? 

Here is a rapid conquest of peace, according to 
| the report of this military legislator. 

i Commodore Sloat, fully impressed with the same 
nission and duty of conquest and annexation, pro- 
vims to the inhabitants of California that ‘‘hence- 
| forward”? that country ‘will be a portion of the 


| United States;’? and that the same protection will 
if 


Hl 
+ 
| 


the Union.” In his general order to his men, dated 
f July 7, 1846, he says: ‘* It is not only our duty to 
| take California, but to preserve it afterwards, as part 
ji of the United States, at all hazards.” 

| I bave alluded somewhat at length to the official 
| correspondence of the country, for the purpose of 
` furnishing clear and satisfactory evidence that this 
il war was commenced for the purpose of conquest. 
| It seems to be admitted now, on all sides, that we 
are prosecuting it for that end, and only for that end. 
The Executive himself admits that such will be 
| the result of its continuance. In his annual mes- 
i sage of December last, he says: 

«The war has not been waged with a view to conquest, 
„but, having been commenced, it has been carried into the 
enemy’s country, and will be vigorously prosecuted there 
with a view to obtain an honorable peace, and thereby se 
cure ample indemnity for the expenses of the war,” ke. 

Tn alluding to the conquests made by our mili- 
tary and naval officers, the message adds: 

«Tt may be proper to provide for the security of these im- 

j| portant conquests by making an adequate appropriation for 
| the purpose of erecting fortifications, and defraying the ex- 
j| penses necessarily incidental to the maintenance of our pos- 
ji sessions and authority over them.”? 
i It is a well-known fact, that Mexico has no 
: money with which to pay the expenses of the war, 
i and the President must, therefore, mean that she 
i! Shall make the required indemnity 'by giving us 
|| territory—some of her provinces; and therefore 
1; we had better be fortifying those provinces now, 
| before the war is ended, in order that we may main- 
| tain our authority and possession. 

Those who have watched with interest the com- 
mencement and progress of this war, with a view 
to ascertain its covert objects, have seen this pur- 


1 


conduct of the Executive. But in the Government 
organ this purpose has been most clearly displayed, 
from day to day, in the form of communications 


Rio Grande... Here:are the: reasons: and the pur- |! 


i in his instructions to Colonel Kearny, holds the į 


| pose of conquest gradually unmasking itself in the į 


and editorials, all of which would be unworthy of 
notice, were it not that they are semi-official, and 
therefore speak the design of the Administration. 
Asasample of these writings, I will refer to the 
following, taken from a letter dated Tampico, De- 
cember 28, 1846, and published in a recent number 
i ofthe Executive journal: 


“The people tremble at the idea of the return of Mexican 
power here, and it is only when they perceive that the Gov- 
; ernment of the United States has firmly established its do- 
minion over their territory, that they will venture to breathe 
their real feelings. 

“This the Government at Washington should do atonce $ 
declare that the territory occupied by the American troops 
belongs to. the American nation, and implant—inasmuch as 
it can safely.be done for the present—the laws and institu- 
| tions of the United States, and so prepare the Mexican pop- 
ulation to become American citizens. {s itnotin the human 
destiny, that at some future period Mexico will be invaded 


! he extended to the people ‘ as to any other State in || 


| by the Anglo-Saxon race? Why, then, since a proper con- 

| juncture offers, not avail ourselves of it, and anticipate the 
| work of posterity, sparing farther bloodshed and heavy ex- 
: penditures, to attain an object which is jast at the point of 
| their bayonets? Now that the war has been pushed so far, 
| the Sierra Madre should be the limits of the two republies—- 
| Tampico, in the Gulf of Mexico, Mazatlan, on the Pacific, 

i must be the bulwarks of American dominion. Let the rest 
| of the country belong t0 Mexico. Let its Government be 

! ever so obstinate—Jet it be ever so vain.or boasting, it must 


j call fur peace, deprived of its richest provinees, and of alk 


{| pecuniary resource ; but let it be at once curtailed of the 


northern part of the country, as far as the line we have just 
described, and let that part be from this very moment an 
integral one of the American Union.’? 5 


| 

| But the friends of the President on-this floor ad- 
| mit that the war is prosecuted for conquest. They 
| aver that conquest is inevitable—that itis the great 
| feature of the age. It seems to have been fore- 
| ordained, according to the opinions of certain poli- 
ticians, that this free Government should make 


i 
| war upon Mexico, cut the throats of her people, 


|! rob her of her territory, and then, I suppose, carry 


j slavery upon a soil now free, and, if need be, make 
slaves of a people who have heretofore been free- 
men. Such is the teaching of the President, of 
his friends in this House, and of the organ of his 
| Administration. . 
| Icome now to consider the consequences of this 
i war. If justice and truth do not compel us to 
| pause in our career, let us see if there are no other 
| réasons why we should hesitate. I ask every man 
i who is willing to think, to answer to his conscience 
| what are to be the consequences of its further 
‘prosecution. It must end in a useless waste of 
| money and life, or it will end, as I have shown the 
' President intends, in conquest. If by this war we 
i succeed in annexing part of Mexico, we shall 
thereby stimulate a thirst for territory, which is 
now manifesting itself in the country, and which, 
‘like a cloud in the distant horizon, bodes a coming 


j; storm that may destroy the Republic. It willcon- 


` stitute an example to some future ambitious Presi- 
i dent, who may 1n like manner attempt to signalize 
i his Administration by involving the country in 
another war of conquest, 

I desire to remark here upon the power of the 
Government to obtain an inhabited territory by 
treaty, through the coercive influence of war and 
invasion. In theory and practice our Government 
is predicated upon the consent of the people with 
| whom rests all power, save what is expressly dele- 
| gated to the constituted authorities. When we force 
|! by conquest a foreign people to join this Confede- 
i racy, and substitute our laws and institutions for 
| their own, we violate the great principle of consent, 
which is the foundation of this republic. If by 
war we conquer, and then annex by treaty, the 
seeming consent is but the acquiescence of compul- 
sion, not of volition. Besides, the treaty may have 
only the sanction of the Government with whom 
we are at war. This approbation may be given 
under the conviction that it is better to part with a 
portion of their country, with a single branch, than 
hazard their national existence—the Joss of the 
entire body; and thus a surrender may be obtained 
without any consent on the part of the people whom 
we acquire. We cannot, in safety, pursue such a 
practice. It violates the spirit of our institutions, 
and establishes a precedent which it is easier to 
enlarge than restrain; and which, if pursued, can- 
not and will not end in good. - 

Again, I have never been able to find in the 
Constitution a power to acquire by treaty a for- 
eign country inhabited. Ifsuch power does exist, 
this Government may. be utterly subverted and 


overthrown by its exercise. We may annex and 
incorporate foreign nations ignorant of our institu- 
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tions, ignotant of everything requisite for ood cit- 
izens, wicked and vicious because ignorant, whose 
right of suffrage would so cheapen the: privilege 
that we should no longer deem it worth exercising. 
These and similar reflections induced MF. Jeffer- 
son to deny that such power had been given by the 
Constitution. If we can acquire one of the inhab- 
ited departments of Mexico, and make the people 
citizens, we may also acduiré the territory. of the 
Creek Indians, or any other savage tribe, and con- 
fer upon them the same privilege.. I do not say 
that unoccupied territory, necessary forthe public 
welfare, may not-be obtained by treaty; but I do 
say, that the founders of this republic did not in- 
tend to confer the power of extending the Confed- | 
eracy by adding to it all the nations of the earth, 
thereby subverting and destroying the original 
compact and copartnership, and creating entirely | 
a new one. 

But, grant we have the right to make such ac- 
quisition, if can only be accomplished by treaty. 
Until the treaty is made, no province occupied by 
our armies can be annexed; it is not ours. We 
have no authority over it—no right there, except- 
ing that of military possession. 

Congress has no Jurisdiction, and cannot make 
laws to govern its inhabitants. It is yet foreign 
soil, beyond the reach of our laws and of the law- 
making power. Yet we find that, in territory thus 
situated, subordinate officers of the army are es- 
tablishing civil governments, with full codes of 
laws, providing for every department of munici- 
pal police, and declaring that these territories be- 
long to the Union. Is-it not the duty of Congress 
to take some public notice of these usurpations, 
that silence may not give them sanction, and thus 
permit them to ripen into dangerous precedents? 

Again, sir, the Administration has underrated 
‘the military power of. Mexico, and overrated our 
own. If we seek to coerce a peace, we may have 

_a prolonged, if not a fearful, conflict before us, ru- 
inously expensive in money, and wickedly waste- | 
ful of human life. Compare the power of your | 
enemy with that of the Colonies during the Revo- 
lution. Mexico has eleven millions of people—the 
Colonies ‘had three. Great Britain had, during 
that struggle, a standing army and navy of two |: 
hundred and fifty thousand men. Ours did not || 
exceed, on the frst of January last, seventeen 
thousand. The ordinary revenues of Great Brit- 
aim exceeded one hundred millions of dolars per 
annum. Ours will not reach, under the tariff of 
%46, after giving away your lands for soldiers’ 
bounties, twenty-five millions. 

But this is not all, nor is it by any means the 
most important consideration. We have, in this 
conflict with a sister republic, the same obstacles 
to overcome which Artabanus informed Xerxes he 
would find most formidable to his invasion of 
Greece. They are, “the land and the sea.” If 
we escape destruction in the Gulf, which, during 
a portion of the year at least, seems yawning to 
yeceive us, we find the land covered with natural 
military defences, full of defiles easily obstructed, 
and passes dangerous to be attempted. The coun- 
try is poor, and nearly destitute of all the products 
necessary for the subsistence ofan American army. 
The people are exasperated to the last extremity; 
they feel that the war is one of race against race, | 
and they are determined to make it, on their part, | 
a war of victory or extinction. They fight for 
home, for fireside, for country, for existence; and, |: 
short of extermination, they will hardly yield. i 
To this must be added their climate, which is their | 
best friend, and our most dangerous enemy. It 
will continue to carry sickness and disease, pesti- 
lence and death, among our troops, so long as we 
send them there. 

While this unnecessary war is prosecuted, Mexi- | 
co will continue to be the grave-yard of our troops. 
If I am informed that thus to speak is giving aid |: 
and comfort to the enemy, I will reply, “the perfec- 
tion of human conduct is this: in previous delibera- 
tions to calculate with fear upon every ill that may 
arisa”? 

But suppose we subdue Mexico, dictate a peace, 
and annex her territory, what are we to do then? 
I call upon the friends of the ‘Wilmot proviso’? to 
answer, what they intend to do. I call upon my 
southern friends to say what they intend to do. Af- 
ter this territory is obtained by our common blood 

“end treasure, what will you do with it? Now is 


| sumption; and that is the end and purpose for 


| mocracy would speak out like men? They would 
: not permit this war to be prosecuted another day, 
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the time to settle this question; for you know, Mr. 
Chairman, that if we will but announce to Mexico 
that we do not want her territory, this war can be 
closed at once. I beseech you, then, follow not 
the blind guidance of those who desire to suppress 
this question, until the territory is obtained, for 
then it may prove too late for the safety and wel- 
fare of the hion K 

If we haye entered upon a career which threat- 
ens to weaken the bonds of union, or to produce 
sectional animosities, or to furnish food for present 
exasperated appetites, in different localities, now is 
the time to pause, before the evil is consummated. 
This ‘* Mexican fish,” as some Administration 
members figuratively call our proposed conquests, | 
will not, I fear, prove to be a bobo;* it will be | 
found a scorpion, whose venomous sting is death; 
and I am opposed to baiting our hook with so 
much blood and treasure to obtain it. I therefore | 
call upon every man who loves the Union to stop 
now, and say what shall be-done with the territory | 
when acquired. I speak for the North, for all the 
free States, and I say you never shall make it slave 
territory. The Executive, with his patronage, may 
be able to purchase traitors now, and prevent the 
passage of Wilmot’s proviso, and thus suppress 
an expression of the true free State sentiment. Ij 
presume this will be done, for traitors are always 
marketable, and always a cheap commodity. I 
have heard of one who sold his birthright fora 
mess of pottage; of another who betrayed his mas- 
ter for thirty pieces of silver; and I presume the 
crumbs which fall from the table of executive 
power will be found ample to purchase the liberties 
of freemen. But I warn the ‘* doughfaces,”’ that 
they are only treasuring up ‘ wrath against the 
day of wrath.” Whenever they sell themselves 
again, at the expense of freedom, and the rights | 
of the free States, they will find the indignation of 


their constituents too hot for their political exist- || ; 
| terated African. They are asad compound of Span- 


ence, and their doom is inevitable. Their fate is 
fixed—their destiny is written; the finger of un- | 
mitigated scorn and contempt will follow them, and 
the voice of every freeman in the North will echo 
in their ears, “ What right have you to speak? 


cause southern men are ever true to their Interest. 
What they think, they say: and what they say, | 
they do. ° 

It is now time, sir, for the North to`speak and 
act; but I do not think there is any purpose on the 
part of the northern democracy to do so. Where 
is your three milion bill, offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Kine]? Why, sir, it has | 
been offered and rejected on a motion to suspend 
the rules. It is spoken of, but never taken up and 
acted on. These unmeaning efforts, in regard to 
it, are carried into northern papers for home con- 


which it was introduced. There is, I fear, no 
sincerity in the effort. . | 
What would the South say if the northern de- | 


if they thought slavery would be prohibited in the 
acquired territory. Southern men speak plainly, 
and give us to know precisely what is intended. | 
They will convert the territory to slavery, if it is 
acquired. With becoming frankness they openly 
declare their purpose, and for this I respect them. 


|j low the advice. 


you; and then we-willlight up'the fires of liberty 
on every side, until they melt your present chains, 
and render all your people free.. ‘This is:no idle 
boast; and it is time for you to determine whether, 
in view of this fact, you: will push on this war: 
Mr. ATKINSON, of Virginia, here rose, and 
desired to know if he correctly understood the gern- 
tleman from Ohio. Did the gentleman'say that the 
day was to come when the shackles of slavery: were 
to:be broken asunder in the South ? PERO es 
Mr. D. Tsaid no such thing, sir. I said this: Une 
less you come up. to the work of patriotism, truth, 
and justice, and aid us in stopping this war of con- 
quest and acquisition, we will make free territory all 
around you, and thus sunder.the bonds of slavery, 
and make your people free. | I desire, sir, to..stop 
this war. Ido not wish to see this element of dis- 
cord, the conquest of southern territory introduced 
among us. I will join the South in a patriotic en- 
deavor to prevent it. There is nothing [love better 
or revere more than the Union. - I never think of 
the name of Washington without remembering his 
farewell warning: “To frown with indignation 
upon the first dawning of every attempt to dissolve 
the Union, or to weaken the bonds which hold its 
several parts together.”’ 
I venerate the man and the warning. F will fol- 
I will adhere to it, and will cling 
to the Union as Jong as I can; but PH see it shat- 
tered into ten thousand fragments, before I will be 
instrumental in extending the institution of slavery. 
But I desire to asi, sir, what is to be done with 


j the people now inhabiting the country which you 


ropose to acquire? There is in New Mexico, 
prop 


| this side the Rio Grande, some sixty thousand in- 


habitants; and in California, and the other territo- 
ries which you seek to obtain, I know not how 
many. What will you do with them? They em- 
brace all shades of color, from the pure white of 
the anglo-Saxon to the richest ebony of the unadul- 


I would that northern men would follow their ex- 
ample. We might then say, with the eloquent | 
gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. Burr,] | 
“thank God, there are no traitors among us.”’ 
But we cannot thank God for any such blessing. 
We have them all around us. Let me say, how- 
ever, to the South, in all kindness and candor, you 
may purchase these politicians, but you cannot 
buy our constituents. Our principles are just— 
they are fixed—and our constituents will adhere to 
them to the end of time. Never, never shall you 
extend your institution of slavery one inch beyond 
its present limits. Go on, if you will. Conquer 
Mexico, and add the territory, but we will make 
it free; if not with the politicians we have now, the 


people of the North will bury these, and send |i ¢ 
| honest men in their places. If you will drive on |! your army and navy from the territory and coasts 
this bloody war of conquest to annexation, we will | 
j 


establish a cordon of free States that shall surround 


* A Mexican fish highly esteemed for food. 


i House. 


ish, English, Indian, and negro bloods; crossed 


| and intermixed in every variety of form; and re- 
| sulting, it is said, in the production of a slothful, 
| indolent, ignorant race of beings, 
you have been bought.” I know, sir, that the South |! 
has always defeated the North; and why? Be- |) 
| 


Will you make 
them citizens, give them the right of suffrage, and 
permit them, ignorant as they are of our institu- 
tions and form of government, to control our elec- 
tions, and, perhaps, our destiny? You must do 
this, or deprive them of their freedom. . The senti- 
ments of the age will not permit you to subjugate 
a people now free, and convert them into slaves. 
Humanity revolts at the thought; the world would 
unite in its condemnation; and we shall be com- 
pelled, if we take these people, to give them under 
our government the benefits of that ever-living 
truth, imbodied in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, that “all men are born free and equal.” 
Think of this, sir; and let those who go for con- 
quest think of it; and let them remember, too, that 
one of the questions which disturbed the peace, 
and hastened the destruction of the Roman repub- 
lic, wasa proposition of Tiberius Gracchus to 
give to the people of the provinces the right of 
suffrage. J 
Mr. Chairman, the rash and illegal conduct of 
the President has brought upon the country a dan- 
gerous crisis, which we should meet like patriots, 
and not like politicians. I consider this war a 
great calamity; itis wicked and inhuman, Its ob- 


‘ject is national robbery, consummated, if carried 


on, by a sacrifice of human life that falls but little 
short of murder. It is odious to the people, and 
will be more so as its effects become more visible; 
it is loathed and despised by a majority of this 
Why do we hesitate to stop it? It must 
end in conquest, and thus produce a violent con- 


' flict between the North and South in regard to sla- 
| very; or it will end in defeat and disgrace, fruitless 
' except in the creation of a heavy national debt, and 


in the increase of taxation. 
What, then, shall be done? Let the. Government 


immediately declare, to Mexico and the world, 


that we do not want territory, offer to treat with 
her upon the basis of such a declaration, and pro- 
pose to arbitrate, if negotiation Is unavailing; do 
this, and, if need be, do more; propose to withdraw 


of your enemy, provided she will submit to arbi- 
tration; let this be done, and the war is ended, and 

eace will smile again upon our happy country. 
I think this ought to be done; I think the Presi- 
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dent shouldbe compelled thus to act; and J believe 
a majority of the American people concur with 
me; Büt the President refuses. What then is the 
duty of Congress? > ; 

T attempted in: the outset of these remarks to 
prove that Congress had the right to refuse sup- 
plies... I think I ‘succeeded. .I then adverted.to 

. the'causes, objects, and. consequences of the war. 
My reflections satisfy my own mind. that. it-can-, 
not produce any good result. That it is not our || 

. true policy to acquire territory; and if we do ob- 

. tain. it, that we endanger the. safety, if we do not 
dissolve the Union. Solemnly convinced as I am 
that my opinions are correct, I am not-willing to | 
obey the mandate of the President, and give him, 
without inquiry or murmur, all that. he demands 
in this hour of danger. Iam equally unwilling to 
adopt that slavish obedience to Executive dicta- 
tion, which results from the construction of the 
Constitution which has been adopted by the hon- 
orable member from Massachusetts, [Mr. Win- 
trHRor.| I cannot admit that the Executive and 
his: Cabinet are quite independent of Congress, 
because‘he is elected for a term of years. In this 
contest between the Executive and Congress, I am 
for asserting the rights of the people, through their 
representatives. Executive power has been steal- 
ing and encroaching upon us since the commence- 
ment of General Jackson’s Administration, and it 
must be resisted. 

We are now engaged in a war, commenced by 
the Executive, in violation of the Constitution; and 
we are informed by one of the Pilgrim descendants, 
that however dangerous may be the consequences 
of its prosecution, Congress has no power to refuse 
supplies; that we must wait until the period for 
which the President was elected has expired; and 
during all that time, if it is the President’s will | 
that blood must flow, there is no constitutional 
mode to check its effusion; none, but to wait for 
the next Presidential election, when the people 
can apply the ‘* potent styptic.’ I cannot concur 
in this opinion. 

I consider this question as to the right to refuse | 
supplies quite as important to our liberties as the 
war itself, It is a question of freedom or slavery 
to Congress. If we cannot stay the plundering, 
desolating arm of the Executive, our liberties are 
but in name; we have none in fact. T will, there- i 
fore, refuse supplies to prosecute this war, until | 
we offer Mexico such terms of peace as I have 
indicated. In thus refusing, I will not withhold 
anything necessary to pay and protect our army 
and navy now in the field. Give everything to 
them which justice and their necessities require. 
But nothing else. Not a farthing with which to i 
carry on this war of conquest. We can now leave 
Mexico with honor. e have vanquished her on | 


i 
J 
| 
| 


| The friends of the Administration are divided on | 
| the question whether duties shall be laid on tea 


| Jounson.] Were I in favor of a prosecution of 


| of life, and, to a great extent, are substitutes for 


| country. Now, sir, I propose to compromise the | 


| avoiding the domiciliary visits of the excise officer, 


i have no objection to a duty on sugar to sweeten 
| the tea, though I cannot consent to Mr. Secretar 


conduct, which is approved by. my.conscience; and 
in. this I will find a consolation of which it-is notin 
your power to deprive me.» -= 
er 
THE MEXICAN WA 


SPEECH OF MR. L. SEVERANCE, 
` OF MAINE, 


In THE House OF REPRESENTA 
February 4, 1847. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, Mr. Huncerrorp, of 
New York, in the Chair, andthe General Ap- 
propriation Bill being under discussion— 
Mr. SEVERANCE said: : 
Mr. Cuairman: The discussion thus far on this 
bill has turned altogether on the war with Mexico, 
and on the mode of raising revenue to carry it on. 


R 
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TIVES, 


and coffee, as recommended by the President and 
his Secretary of the. Treasury. I shall take no 
part in the question of finance, further than to say | 
that I am opposed to laying duties on téa and cof- 
fee, as well as to the excise on silver plate, pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Tennessee, [ANDREW 


the present war in Mexico, and believed it neces- 
sary to sustain the credit of the country, I might 
possibly be induced to put a tax on tea and coffee, 
if the revenue from other sources was insufficient; 
but these are among the last articles I would con- 
sent to tax, for they are not produced in the coun- 
try, and have come to be considered as necessaries 


intoxicating drinks. Duties upon them having no 
effect to encourage production here, and thereby 
employ our labor, or, by domestic competition, to 
ultimately reduce prices, are in the nature of a 
capitation tax upon the free population of the 


difficulty with our Democratic friends, by obvia- 
ting the necessity for any such unpopular taxa- | 
tion. Let us lay no impost upon the tea or the 
coffee, and no excise upon the teaspoons, thus 


so much deprecated by the gentleman from In- 
diana, [Mr. Wicx,] who spoke yesterday. I 


rs y 
Walker’s recent proposition to add twenty per 


cent. to the duty on sugar, while he proposes still ! 
further to reduce the duties on other productions 
of the country. I do not see anything in the na- 
ture of sugar production which should entitle it to 
such a preference. 


every field with fearful odds against us. We are 
strong, she is weak, There is no dishonor in 
doing right. No disgrace in being just. 

There is no glory in the continuance and prose- 
cution of this war, except the glory of crime; the | 
glory of murder; the glory of weakening, if not of i| 
dissolving, the bonds of the Union; the glory of || 
making widows; of leaving children fatherless, and 
of creating a long list of pensioners, whose broken 
constitutions will deserve more mercy and justice 
than will ever be received at the hands of the Gov- 
ernment. . 

ĮI want no share in such glory. I would rather 
have the honor of restoring peace—of making mil- 
lions happy. It is time for us, I think, to adopt 
the language of Achilles, when pestilence and death 
were visiting the Grecian camp— 

“ Why leave we not the fatal Trojan shore, 

And measure back the seas we crogs’d before ? 


‘Lhe plague destroying whom the sword would spare— 
Tis time to save the few remains of war.” 


i 


j 


i 
#1 


ji 
H 
if 
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| volunteers, and appropriating ten millions of dol- | 


|. in session, without asking its consent. 


i the safety of a single individual, or a single 1n- 
: terest, in my own country. 


Sir, lam one of the fourteen members of the 
House who, in May last, voted against the bill 
authorizing the President to call for fifty thousand 


lars to prosecute the war with Mexico; and I will | 
here enumerate fourteen reasons why I am still | 
opposed to prosecuting the war, and why I cannot 
vote further appropriations to carry iton. These | 
reasons are— i 

1. Because the war was wrongfully and unjustly 
commenced by the President, while Congress was 


2. Because itisa war of conquest, and was com- 
menced, and is now continued, with that design. 

3. Because war did not exist by the act of Mexi- | 
co, and did not exist legally until Congress re- 
cognised it in May last. . 

4. Because there is no other way in which I can, 
by my vote, manifest my opposition to the continu- 
ance of the war. 

5. Because, in refusing men and money to pros- 
ecute the war ina foreign country, I do not endanger 


| 
i 
| 
i 
i 
| 
i 
i 
i 


h 


i 


pues of establishing slavery where it has once 
een abolished, would be turning backward in the | 
march of civilization, and be a national calamity, | 


i| came across the Rio Hondo. 


| have ensued had he not taken th 


even were the acquisition bloodless, honestly ob- 
tained, and without cost. 9 

9. Because, even if the territory acquired be 
made free, aggressive war is not an approved mode 
of extending the ‘area of freedom,” or of ob- 
taining respect for republican principles. 

~ 10.. Because I regard as utterly absurd any at- 
tempt to. force a people into our Union against 
their consent. X 

ll. Because, if we had their consent, we should 
be better off without them. 

12. Because the money foolishly spent in this 
war by the two countries would have built a rail- 
road and a line of telegraph to Oregon, and a ship 
canal across the isthmus. 

13.. Because all war, but that which is strictly 
defensive, ought, in this age of the Christian world, 
to be regarded as criminal and barbarous. 

14. Because the triumphs of peace are far more 
glorious and more enduring than those of the 
sword. 

I deny, Mr. Chairman, altogether, that war ex- 
isted “ by the act of Mexico’’ in May last. Mex- 
ico had not declared war against us, nor had Con- 
gress declared, war against Mexico. There had 
been a hostile collision upon the Rio Grande, 
unauthorized by the constitutional war-making 
authorities of either country. . It was the result of 
an invasion of the Mexican province of Tamau- 
lipas by General Taylor, under express orders 
from the President of the United States. . The 
Constitution does not vest in. the. President the 
power to make war, but in Congress; and if Con- 
gress, on the 13th of May last, instead of declaring 
that war existed by the act of Mexico, had re- 
fused the call for fifty thousand volunteers and ten 
millions of money, and had passed a resolution 
directing the President to order General Taylor 
back to Corpus Christi, there would have been no 
war.. This I then thought, and still think, it was 
the duty of Congress todo. But the bill passed 
in the most hurried manner, and without debate, 
professedly to relieve our army then alleged to be 
in peril, but in reality to enable the President to 
prosecute a war of invasion and conquest, and as 
such it has been continued up to this time; con- 
tinued only by the acquiescence of Congress in a 
most mischievous and dangerous Executive usurp- 
ation; to be deprecated as much for its evil example, 
its surrender of the manly independence, the right- 
ful power, and the just discretion of the legislative 
department of the Government, as for its imme- 
diate effects upon the peace and welfare of the 
country. Such collisions have happened before. 
The British ship-of-war Leopard fired upon the 
Chesapeake, but war did not follow as a conse- 
quence; the steamboat Caroline was cut out of the 
American port of Schlosser, in 1838, and burned; 
one man was killed, and the British Government 
justified the act; but this was not war. In 1806, 
there was a warm dispute as to the western limit 
of Louisiana south of Red river. We claimed to 
the Sabine, and the Spaniards claimed to the Rio 
Hondo. Their troops came across the Sabine to 
drive off intruders between the tworivers. General 
Wilkinson was sent there to protect them. Gen- 
eral Herrera, Governor of New Leon, had been 
ordered by the commandant general of the internal 
provinces to attack the American forces if they 

j Herrera advanced 
with thirteen hundred men, and a battle would 
j i e- responsibility 
of disobeying his orders. Like a wise man, 
rather than an obedient soldier, he had a truce 
with Wilkinson, and they agreed that the space 
between the Rio Hondo and the Sabine should 
be neutral territory, to be occupied by neither party 
until the line should be settled by treaty, which 
was not done till 1819. Had General Taylor or 
General Arista, last April, taken the same respon- 
sibility of disobeying orders, the battles on the 
Rio Grande would not have been fought. 

But General Taylor was not sent there to make 
peace. He was sent to make war. This has been 
so fully demonstrated by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts, [Mr. Hupson,] and the gentleman from 
Kentucky, (Mr. Davis,] and by several others, 
that I deem it needless to go into an examination : 
of the official correspondence of the Executive with 
General Taylor, with General Kearny, Commo- 
dore Conner, Commodore Sloat, Commodore 
Stockton, and others. Nor need I add anything 
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to the vindication of the rights-and duties of. Con- 
gress to control the President in making war, and 
in continuing it when commenced, which was 
made yesterday by the gentleman from Kentucky, | 
{Mr. Davis,].and the day before by the gentleman 
from Ohio, [Mr. Detano.] Undoubtedly, Con- 
gress, so far from being bound to grant the means 
of carrying on any war in which the President 
may have wrongfully involved the country, has 
the right, and it may be its duty, if the public 
safety will allow, and the public interest will be 
promoted thereby, not only to refuse supplies, but 
to reduce or disband the army; and, in my opin- 
jon, no harm would come from that course in the 
present case, . Mexico has no navy to harm us on 
the ocean; and were our troops ordered back within H 
the rightful limits of Texas, I would, though no 
soldier, undertake by contract to defend Texas 
against Mexican invasion, for ten years to come, 
with a single regiment, under the command of any | 
discreet colonel in our army. I cannot avoid the 
conclusion, that this would be the cheapest, the 
most bloodless, ay, and the most honorable way 
of “conquering a peace.” I know not what may 
be the idea of those who use this very equivocal 
phrase; but if they expect to reduce the Mexican 
Government and people to abject submission, or 
to obtain a treaty yielding a large extent of the 
territory of the Mexican republic, I apprehend | 
that such a peace will not be very soon conquered. 
‘We may overrun the territories of Mexico, but no 
peace will follow. The Mexican constitution pro- 
hibits the alienation of any portion of her territory. 
Every Mexican authority is sworn to preserve the 
integrity of the national limits, and the sentiment | 
of nationality is as deeply impressed by pride and 
panom in every Mexican heart as upon ours. 
ence Mexico, under all her changes of adminis- 
tration, has inflexibly refused to acknowledge the 
unqualified independence of Texas, though all | 
hopes of reconquering it must have been given up | 
years ago. We shall, therefore, not “conquer a 
peace” by merely defeating herarmies. Old Spain | 


marched her victorious legions from one end of || 


Mexico to the other, for ten years, defeating the 
Patriot forces with great slaughter, and putting | 
their chiefs to death. But it was of no avail. The | 
murder of one Patriot chieftain only gave place to | 
another. The defeat of onearmy was the signal for | 
a new rally, until the forces of Spain were finally 
expelled from Mexico. The longer we continue 
the war the more implacable will be the hatred of 
the Mexican people towards us, and the larger the 
force necessary to maintain our conquests. We 
are told that Mexico must pay the expenses of the 
war, and have been flattered with the idea that 
portions of the Mexican people wéuld join our 
standard, wherever it might appear. ‘The instruc- 
tions of the Secretaries of the Navy and of War 
to our commanders indicate this expectation; but, | 
thus far, it certainly has not been realized. The 
contending factions of Mexico all unite to oppose 
us as a common enemy, and we shall probably not | 
hold a foot of their territory by any other tenure 
than military force. The policy of the British 
East India Company, which seems to be the model į 
of our Executive, has been to interfere in the quar- | 
rels of rival native princes, taking sides with the 
weaker, and tien requiring the defeated to pay the ; 
expenses of the war in lacs of rupees and cessions 
of territory. In this Mexican war I apprehend 
we shall get neither gold, nor treaties, nor allies, 
among the Aztec and Spanish races; and, if we 
continue to retain and hold any of their territory 
by force, they will be the almost unpeopled and | 
remote northern provinces, four-fifths of the extent 
of which are barren and nearly uninhabitable, | 
being without wood or water. Upper California, 
though for a great part of the year without rain, | 
is comparatively fertile, and with a fine climate; 
but we need no war to acquire that. Such is the 
current of emigration across the mountains to that 
region—so remote is it from the seat of Mexican 
population—so intimate its connexion with Oregon 
—it will require more effort to keep it out of the 
Union than to bring it in, and we might well and 
safely leave it to the inevitable course of events. 
Great Britain might possibly desire it, were there 
not already a rapidly increasing American popula 
tion there, of the most impulsive character, such 
as her Britannic Majesty would never undertake 
the task of governing. Besides, it is a fixed prin- 


ciple with the Mexicans not to cede their territory 
to any Power whatever. No Administration 
which should do it could hold power long enough 
to make the transfer. 


The proposal, then, to ‘conquer a peace,” by | 


a more vigorous prosecution of the war, looks to 
sanguinary results, a fearful destruction of human 
life, and a prodigal expenditure of money, heavy 
taxation, and national debt; it is the conquest. of 
peace by the bloody demon of war. Already 
“Sweet peace spreads her wings and flies weeping away;”’ 
And in her place we see 


“Moloch, horrid king, besmeared with blood 
Of human sacrifice and parents’ tears,” 


riding triamphant over the mangled carcasses of 
men, amid the smoke of battle, leaving pestilence, 
death, and desolation in his train. I do not be- 
lieve this is the way to obtain peace. It is the 
common pretext on which the earth has been 
drenched in human gore, from time immemorial. 
And now, what is the pretext on which the war 
was commenced, and is now defended? The Presi- 
dent last May told us that he had tried to preserve 
peace, but that Mexico had invaded our soil, and 
shed the blood of American citizens. This would 
be good justification for armed resistance if it were 
true; but, as if he was conscious thatit was not true, 
and aware that the world would not believe him, 
he, in his annual message in December last, labored 
at great length, with all his ingenuity, to set forth, 
in the strongest possible light, and magnify far be- 
yond the bounds of truth, the injuries received by 
divers of our citizensin their commercial intercourse 
with Mexico, declaring that they constituted suffi- 
cient cause of war. Why allthe parade of these old 
claims unless to excuse him for commencing the 
war? Ifthey were cause of war, it was not for him 
to make it, but for Congress. But they were not, 
under the circumstances. We have had similar 
claims, to a much larger amount, and longer stand- 
ing, against all the commercial powers of Europe, 


and we never resorted to war to obtain them. With | 


England they constituted a part, and not the chief, 
of the causes of war. By peaceable means we 
have recovered indemnities for spoliations from 
France, Spain, Holland, and Denmark; but fram 


England, the greatest spoliator on our commerce, | 


with whom we waged war, we recovered nothing; 
but, on the contrary, incurred anational debt which 
it took us twenty yearsto pay. Whatever we may 
think of the policy of that or any other war, it cer- 
tainly affords no example of successful redress of 
commercial spoliations. That war, however, was 
unlike this. There was nothing cowardly or ungen- 
erous aboutit. It was nota quarrel with a weaker 
neighbor to despoil him of territory, and it required 
all our united energies to meet such an adversary, 
whose fleets were upon our coasts, and whose ar- 
mies were on our frontier. Once in it, our hardest 
blows were required for self-defence. Not so this 
war. Stopping the supplies merely stops the war, 
and that is all. Mexico still claims Texas, but 
has not the remotest idea of fighting us forit. She 
is fighting for the defence of her own provinces, 
which are no part of Texas. Mexico had made 
a treaty with us in 1839, in virtue of which, com- 
missioners on the part of both governments held 
their sessions in this city nearly two years for the 
purpose of adjudicating all these claims for Mexi- 
can spoliations. 
fered the King of Prussia was to appoint an um- 
pire. Heappointed Baron Roénne, his minister at 
‘Washington, and the amount of a little more than 
two millions of dollars wasawarded. By subsequent 
agreement this was to be paid in twenty instal- 
ments quarterly, commencing in April; 1843, up to 
which time the interest was paid. i 
the first three instalments, one or two of them by 
forced loans, a 
mitted to in this country, either to pay a foreign 


debt, or any other purpose; and she holds the re- | 
ceipt of our accredited agent for the fourth and fifth | 


instalments. When the President, in the summer 
of 1845, issued his secret orders to the command- 
erg of our squadrons, and apprized General Taylor 
that his ultimate destination was on the Rio Grande, 
Mexico held our receipts for five of the eight or 
nine instalments which had accrued. Yes, sir, 
there were only three or four instalments due at 


our army for a single week; and now the Presi- 
dent would have us believe he usurped the power 


In all cases on which they dif- | 


Mexico paid | 


rocess which would never be sub- | 


| as the result or object of the war. 


of making war to compel Mexico to be more punc- 
tual in paying her acknowledged debts. He bat- 
ters down her towns, and murders her people, be-- 
cause her crazy Government, with no money in 
the treasury, has not been punctual in meeting her 
national engagements. Taking into, consideration 
all the circumstances, the delinquencies of many 
of the States of this Union, infinitely: better able 
to pay than Mexico; looking to the fact that: the 


Mexican Minister had left Washington, protesting 


against the annexation of Texas as an act of ag- 
gressive insult—stripping her by insidious means 
of one of her most valuable provinces, I think 
there is nothing very extraordinary inher neglect 
to pay the instalments due, since we. took from 
her, by emigration and annexation, a.province for 
which we had in vain offered her five millions of 
dollars. Such a pretext for war is utterly prepos-~ 
terous; itis evidently an afterthought, thrown. in 
with abundance of’ small cunning, to justify a fore- 
gone conclusion. It will deceive none out of the 
country, and none but the most superficial in it; 
while it derogates painfully from our national char- 
acter for justice, honor, and magnanimity. 

Mr. Polk, in his message, lays great stress on 
the threat of General Jackson, just before he went 
out of office in 1837, of war or reprisals against 
Mexico on account of these claims. If he had 


| stated the true cause of this hostile attitude at that 


time, it would be better understood. Mexico, then, 
wholly discarding Santa Ana’s promise ofa treaty . 
acknowledging the independence of Texas, was 
preparing another expedition to suppress the revolt, 
and the threat of war by the United States was 
designed to intimidate Mexico, and bring her to 
terms with Texas; for the annexation of Texas 
was never lost sight of by General Jackson from 
the time that General Sam Houston left this cit 
in 1830, till the act was finally accomplished, 
These claims for spoliation have always been little 
more than convenient coin in the acquisition—first 
of Spanish, and then of Mexican territory. And 
it must be added, that we did not preserve our 
neutrality between Mexico and Texas with so good 
faith as we did between Spain and the Mexican 
revolutionists. 

The President says the war was not waged for 
the purpose of conquest, but to “ secure an honor- 
able peace.” Why, sir, we had peace before he 
broke it; we have ever since been waging war in 
Mexico, and if it was not for conquest, and is not 
now, then Ican scarcely conceive of a more insane 
or foolish, or a more criminal war. The crusade 
preached by Peter the Hermit, and Walter the 
Moneyless, to drive the Saracens from the Holy 
Land, was worldly wisdom in comparison with it. 
Will Mexico, after doubling her national debt in 
fighting our armies, be in any better condition to 
pay the remaining instalments, or be any better 
neighbor than kefore? The gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. Wrcx] expressed his apprehension that 
the war might “fizzle out.” Possibly he may 
have referred to the suggestion of the ‘t Union” 
newspaper the other day, that if we did not ‘revel 
in the halls of the Montezumas,’’ we might at 


i! least get the privilege of making a ship canal across 


the isthmus of Tehuantepec. If that is the idea, 
I think the sooner we “‘ fizzle out” the better, for 
we shall have the less to pay for our folly; and, 
as for the credit or fame we shall get in this war 
upon a weaker republican neighbor, I estimate it 
very lightly, and I fear the world will make out a 
large balance against us. The suggestion, as to 
the canal, in the “Organ,” is the first I have seen 
in that quarter having the remotest idea of utility. 

Sir, I cannot believe any gentleman on this floor 
will declare, that he is in favor of prosecuting the 
war, and yet opposed to an acquisition of territory 
The prosecu- 
tion of it looks to conquest, and nothing else.. The 
instalments of the indemnity now due are as but 
dust in the balance. i ae 

The next question which naturally arises is, how 
much territory do we intend to take from Mexico; 
and what shall we do with it when we get it? For 
myself, I would never have it recorded in history, 
that we took an inch of territory from Mexico by 
force. Butif we do get it, what then? The dis- 
posal of it may involve a moredangerous war than 


that time—nothing like the present expenses of |! this with Mexico, unless we settle the matter. be- 


forehand. It will not do to suppress it now, and 
afterwards raise the question: “ Who's the dupe?”? 
: ag 
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{ wish to devéive no one, nor to be deceived. I 
concur most heartily with my colleague [Mr. 
Hamiin] in one thing: However we, or our con- 
` sutuents, may have. differed as to the annexation 
of Texas, or may now. diferas to the acquisition of 
more territory by conquest, we agrée, and I hesi- 
tate not to declare, that’ nineteen-twentieths of the 
people of the northern States agree, that if new 
territory be added to:the Union in any. quarter, it. 
must come in as free territory, This will be made 
the most prominent article in,the political faith of 
every man who aspires to a seat on this floor. The 
candidate of either party, who is doubted on this 
point, will be defeated. And there is good reason 
why itshould be so. The patriots of the Revolu- 
tion never contemplated the extension of slavery. 
Hence they early adopted the ordinance of 1787, 
excluding it from the territories beyond the Ohio. 
At that time, slavery existed by the laws of every 
State in the Union except Massachusetts. The 
blighting influences of slavery upon the population 
and progress of each State, in arts, manufactures, 
and agriculture, as well as its inconsistency with 
the principles of the Declaration of Independence, 
were then understood and fully acknowledged by 
Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, and their com- 
patriots, They, too, did not look to the acquisi- 
tion:of foreign territory, and made no provision for 
it when the Constitution was adopted. If none had 
been acquired, the Union would now have consist- 
ed of the free States of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin—14 
States with 28 Senators. 
The slaveholding States would have been Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South 


Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mis- | 


sissippi, and Alabama—1l0 States with 20 Sena- 
tors. 

The acquisition of Louisiana and Florida have 
already brought with them the slave States of 
Louisiana, Missouri, Arkansas, and Florida, and 
the free State of Lowa; and the acquisition of 
Texas, brought in, in utter perversion of a clause 
of the Constitution, in a manner and for purposes 
in the highest degree objectionable, has brought 
with it, we know not yet what besides the war 
with Mexico, and a lust of further conquest, like 
that of the hungry tiger who has tasted blood. 

The admission of the State of Louisiana into the 
Union in 1812, did not bring up the slave question 
with much force, because slavery existed in it 
under France and Spain; but the admission of 


tion along the éastern declivities of the table lands, 
at an elevation of threé or four thousand feet from 
the sea, passing below Xalapa, and thence down 
to. Tabasco. This elevation would: generally be 
not more than forty or fifty miles from the Gulf 
coast. In this region, the climate depends more 
on altitude than latitude. The table lands of Mexi- 
co are as well adapted to free labor as New York 
or Pennsylvania. We have. hotter weather in 
Maine in June, July, and August, by twenty de- 
grees, than they do upon the elevated plains of 
Mexico, though much colder in winter. The cli- 
mate in these regions is perfectly salubrious, though 
much of the land is barren, and without wood or 
water. To show the character of the climate, and 
topography of Mexico, I quote from Malte Brun. 
He says: 

£ Casting a general glance over the whole surface of Mexi- 
co, we find that two-thirds of it are situated under the tem- 
perate, and the remaining third under the torrid zone. . The 
first part comprehends a surface of $2,000 square leagues. 
Tt includes the provincias internas; not only those that are 
subject to the immediate administration of the Viceroy of 
Mexico—such asthe new kingdom of Leon and the province 
of New St. Andero—but also those governed by their own 
general commandant—for instance, the intendencies of Du- 
rango and Sonora, and the provinces of Coahuila, Teaws, and 
New Mexico, * = e x * A * * 

“ More than three-fifths of the 39,000 square leagues, sit- 
uated under: the torrid zone, enjoy a cold or moderate. tem- 
perature, rather than a burning heat. The whole interior of 
the Vice Royalty of New Mexico, especially the interior of 
the country comprised under the ancient denominations of 
Anahuac and Michoacan, and, in all probability, even the 
whole of New Biscay, form one immense elevated plateau, 
from 6,501 to 8,200 fect above the level of the neighboring 
seas; while, on the contrary, in Europe, those clevated lands 
that present the appearance of plains, such as the plateaus 
of Auvergne, Switzerland, and Spain, never rise higher than 
from 1,309 to 2,600 feet above the occan.”—Malte Brun, p. 
267, vol. 3, 


Malte Brun, in 1825, estimated the Mexican 
population at 8,000,000, including Yucatan. Ta- 
king the estimates of Humboldt for 1803, of the 
population at that time at 5,837,100, Malte Brun 
says: 

“ These nine intendencies, situated under the torrid zone, 
contain a population of 5,160,000 souls, dispersed over a sur- 
fice of 36,500 square leagues, or 141 inhabitants to a square 
league. But four-fifths of this population are concentrated 
upon the ridge of the Cordilleras, or on plateaus, the eleva- 
i tion of which above the sca equals in height the pass of 
Mount Cenis.” . 

The important fact should not be overlooked, 
| that, in 1803, more than four-fifths of the popula- 
| tion of Mexico, within the torid zone, were on the 
| elevated table-lands, where the climate is cool, tem- 
| perate, and salubrious. 

Texas is comparatively low and level, rising very 


{ 


river, we passed- the Texan line, and invaded the territory 
of Mexico. A simple statement of facts, known to exist, will 
conclusively refute such an assumption.?? 


And what is the “simple statement of facts,” 
| which is to make this so plain? Why, nothing 
more nor less than a reference to the fact that our 
Government, in its controversies with Spain, in 
1819, and previous, claimed to the Rio Grande. He 
does not mention the fact that our Government of- 
fered to take the Colorado, and finally agreed to 
the Sabine, as the western boundary of Louisiana; 
the Spaniards, on their side, claiming nearly up to 
the Mississippi. But‘he says, again: 

t Texas, as ceded to the United States by France, in 1803, 
has been always claimed as extending west to the Rio Grande? 

Now, sir, I will endeavor to show— . 

ist. That Texas never was part of Louisiana. 

2d. That the province of Texas never did ex- 
tend to the Rio Grande. 

3d. That, consequently, Texas never was ceded 

riety, say that 


by. us to Spain. 
We might, with the same prop 
New Leon was ceded by us to Spain. But the 
President says we claimed Texas as part of Lou- 
isiana. Is this évidence of title? Let us see. 
Spain claimed it, too, and Mexico still claims it. It 
is a poor rule that will not work both ways. We 
claimed the whole Pacific coast, from the Spanish 
missions at San Francisco up to the Russian set- 
tlements, in virtue of the discovery of the Colum- 
į bia river by Captain Gray, of Boston, in 1792, and 
the occupation of Astoria, in 1811. In 1803, in 
virtue of the treaty negotiated in Paris by Robert 
R. Livingston and James Monroe with Barbé Mar- 
bois, the Minister of Napoleon, then First Consul, 
we obtained the French title to Louisiana, with 
whatever right the French had to go over the moun- 
tains. In 1819, we acquired the Spanish title to all 
north of latitude forty-two, We then hada triple 
| claim to the northwest coast. Our title, or the 
Spanish title, were either incomparably stronger 
than our title to Texas; and even the French title 
to include the Pacific coast in Louisiana, was bet- 
ter than. the title to include Texas in Louisiana, 
because the Spaniards had numerous settlements 
in Texas before Louisiana was ceded by France to 
Spain in 1762; whereas, the country beyond the 
mountains was all a wilderness, and might be 
claimed by anybody. I say, after 1819, we had 
; United all these three claims to Oregon, and the 
President declared our title to be established by 
“‘irrefragable facts and arguments,” referring to the 
argument of his Secretary of State, Mr. Buchanan, 
founded mainly on the Spanish title; and yet, in a 


gradually from the coast. But beyond the Rio 
i Grande the table-lands extend at an elevation of | 
5,000 to 8,000 feet as far north as 36° 30’; so that, 
North, uniting with the whole of the South, onan |! taking the whole region from latitude 18 to latitude | 
understanding, that the principles of the ordinance || 42 north, and between the Rio Grande and the Gulf | 
| of California, more than four-fifths of the habitable 


of 1787 should be applied to all the territory em- ji lands i 
braced in the Louisiana purchase north of the line i| BVAS have a cool or temperate climate, perfectly 


of 36° 30', except the State of Missouri, which is || congenial #0 free white labor, as much so as New 
bounded on the south by that line. This compro- |: York or New England. 


-Missouri in 1820, did convuise the Union to its | 
centre. That agitation resulted in what is called 
the Missouri compromise, between a few of the 


few months, the President, by the advice of the Sen- 
ate, gave up five degrees and forty minutes on the 
coast to Great Britain, together with the great island 
of Vancouver, and the free navigation of the Co- 
lumbia river. Did he ‘ cede” this great territory 
to Great Britain without an equivalent, and prom- 
ise her free-trade besides, ot did he merely relin- 
quish our triple claim? I do not stand here to 


= 


mise has thus far been carried out. It did not! 


province. It is now proposed in the House to | 
extend that line to the Pacific; and the House, by ; 
a majority of thirty-one against the motion of Mr. 
Burt, of South Carolina, has decided against the 
proposition. ‘The extension of that line of latitude 
1s not what it seems to be—itis not the principle of 
the Missouri compromise. That principle looked 
to a division of territory—to an equality of politi- 
cal interests and influence between free and slave 
States. It looked, moreover, somewhat to the 
adaptation of climate to free and slave labor. The 
proposed extension of the line would run counter 
to all these considerations. It would give every- 
thing to slavery, and nothing to freedom. For 
myself] am free to say, I am opposed to all com- i 
promises on the subject. I do not admit that lib- | 
erty and slavery have equal right 
entitled to protection and favor; nor do I admit | 
that any climate can make slavery justifiable; but: 
if we must have a compromise line, let it be drawn 

with some regard to the fitness of things, and the | 
rights of parties. Such is the configuration of the 
continent, that after crossing the Bravo on the line 
of 36° 30", just below Santa Fé, and reaching the 
foot of the Sierre Madre, there would be no pro- 
priety in going any farther west. We should: 


j 
j 


j; 
4 


i] 
i 
i 


| 
i 


s, and are equally i 


H 
i 
i 


If we are to go on and conguer these mountain 


| slavery togo there. The Spaniards never had any 
| African slaves on these table-lands; they were con- 


4 fined to the Tierras Calientes, er hot lands, near |; 


the coasts, and chiefly on the eastern side. They 
| are now amalgamated to a considerable extent with 
! the Indians and Creoles, and all are free. 
: Tcome now, Mr. Chairman, to examine a few 
| paragraphs of the President’s message, in which 
_ he defends his armed occupation of the territory 
upon the Rio Grande; the act which was the im- 
; Mediate cause of the war in which we are now 
; engaged. It is of the utmost importance that we 
į should know precisely on what ground we stand 
i in this controversy, that we may judge correctly 
| what terms we ought to demand of Mexico as the 
| conditions of peace. The President says: 


“Texas constituted a portion of the a 
; Louisiana, ceded to France in 1803.” 


no just bearing in his defence, for we relinquished 
our claim to it by treaty in 1819. After going on 
to argue that we had a right to annex Texas, after 
she had achieved her independence by her arms, 
the President says: 


“But there are those who, conceding all this to be true, 
assume the ground that the true western boundary of Texas 


i 


rather adopt a line running ini a southeasterly direc- | 


is the Nueces, instead of the Rio Grande ; and that, there- 
i fore, in marching our army to the east branch of the latter 


apply to Texas, because Texas was then a Spanish || regions south of 36° 30’, I trust we shall not permit | 


neient province of | 


I deny this; but, if it were true, it would have | 


censure him for making such a treaty, for I believe 
the British claim was about as good as ours, but 
to show that there is some difference between a 
claim and an undisputed title. 

When Louisiana was transferred to us it was 
without limits; it was to be as it was when ceded 
by France to Spain in 1762. After we made the 
purchase of the First Consul in 1803, our Govern- 
ment opened a negotiation with Spain. Mr. Mon- 
roe went from Paris to Madrid to join Mr. Pinck- 
ney, and they entered into a formal correspondence 
with Don Pedro Cevallos, the Spanish Minister of 
State. That correspondence may be seen in the 
| second volume of American State Papers. Our 
ministers had their claims for spoliations to urge, 
and then, as ever since with Spain and Mexico, they 
were made auxiliary to the acquisition of territory. 
| Monroe and Pinckney claimed West Florida as a 
part of Louisiana, and claimed westward to the 
Rio Bravo. They did as Great Britain did on our 
northeastern frontier. They spread out their claim 
as wide as possible, to get what they wanted bya 
compromise. The Spaniards claimed that West 
Florida extended to the Iberville, near the island of 
New Orleans, not including it. We appealed to 
France, who promptly decided that she never con- 
sidered West Florida to be part of Louisiana; and 
as to the western limit of Louisiana, she would say 
nothing. 

The same controversy was revived in 1816 and 


i 
i 


1847.] 
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1817 between our minister. at Madrid, Q. W. Er- | 


ving, and Mr. Pizarro, and others, which ended in 
transferring: the negotiation to Washington, where 
it was conducted in 1818 and 1819, first by. Mr. 
Monroe, and next, after his election as President, 
by J. Q. Adams, with Don Onis. It finally resulted 
in the Florida treaty.’ No man could make out a 
better case with such slender materials than Mr. 
Adams did; and those who seek argument to estab- 
lish our.claim to Texas as part of Louisiana had 
better examine the correspondence in the fourth 
volume of State Papers. 

Bul Mr, Adams declared on this floor, in 1838, 
that Mr. Monroe had no confidence in the claim to 
the Rio Grande, The whole question of boundary, 
from the northwest coast to the Floridas, was open 
for discussion, and our Government made the best 
of it. We got both Floridas, the Spanish title to 
Oregon, and a valuable territory between the Rio 
Hondo and the Sabine. The claim which we made 
to the Rio Grande was only a diplomatic claim, 


such as is frequently resorted to in territorial dis- ; 
putes. To show how little our Government really | 


regarded it, I quote the act of Congress of March 
26, 1804, dividing Louisiana into two territories. 
It begins thus: 

“Be it enucted, §c., That all that portion of country ceded 


by France to the United States, under the name of Louisi- ; 
ana, which lies south of the Mississippi territory, and of an | 


east and west line to commence on the Mis ippi river at 
the 33d degree of north latitude, and to extend west to the 
western boundary of said cession, shall constitute a territory 
ofthe United States, under the name of the territory of Or- 
leans; the government whereof shall be organized,” &c. 


_ The act of February 20, 1811, authorizes the | 
inhabitants of the territory of Orleans above de- | 


scribed, to form a State constitution, naming the 


Sabine as its western boundary. The reason why | 


this was not particularly defined in 1804 to be ‘the 


extent of said cession,” was because of the dispute | 


whether the Sabine or the Rio Hondo was the west- 
ern boundary of ‘said cession.” 

The act of April 8, 1812, admitted the State of 
Louisiana into the Union with the same boundaries, 
and nobody ever afterwards heard of any ‘ terri- 
tory of Orleans” west of the Sabine; showing con- 


clusively that the Sabine was considered the ‘ ex- | 


tent of said cession” of Louisiana. 
The first of theseacts was signed by President 


Jefferson, the two others by James Madison, both | 
of whom knew something of our territorial rights. | 
There is no doubt a. very general impression | 


has been made on the public mind, which few 


among us have ever volunteered to correct, that | 


Texas was once clearly ours, and was unwisely 
ceded to Spain against the protest of its inhabitants. 
This impression I have no doubt aided much in 
the annexation of Texas. The President still pro- 
pagates the idea very assiduously; and now, for a 
much worse purpose, seeks to make the impression 
that Texas, so ceded by us, originally extended to 
the Rio Grande. All this is entirely erroneous, 
yet his avowed action upon this assumption is 
what has involved us in war. It is not the defence 
of Texas which has embroiled us with a neighbor- 
ing republic, but the seizure of territory which never 
was part of Texas. Itis admitted that the territory 
in dispute was never subject to Texan jurisdiction, 
or took any partin its councils. Itis admitted that 
the expedition to Santa Fé, on the upper waters of 
the Rio Grande in 1840, was a total failure. It is 
admitted that the expedition to the lower waters 
of the Rio Grande in 1842, called the Mier expe- 
dition, met with the same fate. Both were cap- 
tured, and all the men sent to the interior of Mex- 
ico as prisoners. And these were the only formi- 
dable attempts of Texas to establish her authority 
in any part of the valley of the Rio Grande. 


But | 


the President says, some inhabitants living west ; 


of the Nueces took part in the Texas revolution. | 


This is possible. A very few did who lived on 
the west side, and in the neighborhood of Corpus 
Christi; but ten times as many took part whose 


residence was east of the Sabine; and I doubt not | 


there were more from Maine, who took part in 
that revolution than there were from west of the 
Nueces. Surely it does not follow that Maine be- 
came included within the limits of Texas. 

The President also says, the resolutions of Texas 


make the Rio Grande the boundary, from its: 
source to its mouth; that Texas, as we “ ceded it | 


to Spain,” had the Rio Grande for its boundary; 


and so with this illogical and juggling argument, |, 


| lutions had so read. The authorities here quoted, | 


having no foundation in truth or reason, he orders 
General Taylor into Tamaulipas, and -General 
Kearny into New Mexico, where the latter, ex- 
hibiting a new feature in. Democratie progress, 
establishes a territorial government within what 
the President had before- assumed to be the limits 
of the State of ‘Texas, most of it within the limits 
of the Congressional district of my friend, [Mr. 
Piruspury.] General Kearny, by authority’ of 
the President; gives the people of New Mexico 
a constitution, very minute and elaborate in its de- 
tails, and appoints all. the requisite officers, Our 
State Governments, within the limits of the Gen- 
eral Government, are sometimes spoken of as 
wheels within a wheel; but here we have a terri- 
torial government established by a Brigadier Gen- 
eral within the limits of a State of the Union. I 
am curious to see how so much machinery will 
work. But, meantime, I must say I like General 
Kearny’s constitution much better, in some re- 
spects, than that of Texas, and hope it will super- 
sede the latter altogether, for it adopts universal 
suffrage, without any distinction of color; and this 
is wise; for among a Mexican population it may 
be difficult to determine who is ‘ white.” The 
Texas constitution, which covers the principal 
part of the same territory, not only denies the right 
of suffrage to all the colored races, but prohibits 
emancipation by the Legislature, without the con- 
sent of the owners of slaves, and guards against 
any alteration of the constitution, as does that of 
Florida, by requiring that no alteration shall be 
made except by a vote of two-thirds of both 
Houses of the Legislature calling a convention; 
then a majovity of the popular vote in convention, 
to be again ratified by two-thirds of both Houses 
ofasucceeding Legislature. This is using the two- 
thirds rule with as much effect as when it was 
adopted in Baltimore in 1844, and seems to. be 
somewhat in conflict with certain Demoeratic doc- 
trines proposed for the consideration of the Alge- 
rines of Rhode Island. 

If we push our conquests into Mexico, this ques- 
tion of suffrage becomes one of no little importance. || 
There is no distinction in Mexico, Can we dis- |! 
franchise the population? Is there any alternative 
between absolutely enslaving them and allowing 
them universal suffrage? I have not time to pur- 
sue the inquiry. 

I must hasten on to my proofs that the Presi- 
dent is entirely wrong in his assumption that Texas 
ever extended to the Rio Grande. In support of his 
views, I find in the Congréssional Globe a speech, 
delivered at the last session of Congress by the 
gentleman who represents the eastern district of 
Texas in this House, [Mr. Kaurman.] Appended 
to his speech is a note exhibiting the authorities 
which he deems conclusive in the matter. Here 
1b is: 

Note attached to Mr. Kaufman’s speech. 

c The following extracts from standard geographical works 
conclusively establish this position, [that Texas extended to 
the Dei Norte,] and must quiet every doubt: 

«<Poxas is bounded S.E. by the Gulf of Mexico; W. and 
S.W. by the Rio del Norte.’ —Morse’s Geographical Diction- 
ary, edition 1821. 


descriptions, as they stand, are utterly inconsistent, 
being partly made up from. history, and partly 
from our claim, for several of them (and they are 
mostly copied from each other according to. date) 
describe Texas as. one of the provincias- internas, 
or internal provinces, which is. correct; -but-this 
precludes the idea of Texas belonging to Louisiana, 
for the provincias internas was an ancient, Spanish 
designation never applied to Louisiana, nor were 
they ever under the same. civil jurisdiction as: Lou- 
isiana. 

Our claim to Texas, as part-of Louisiana, res 
chiefly on the expeditions of La Salle, the grant of 
Louis XIV. to Crozat, and the map. of De Lisle, 
made in conformity to French ‘claims, and a fgw 
other maps and descriptions derived from these, 
all extremely indefinite, and neatly as inaccurate 
as were descriptions of Central Africa before the 
| explorations of Park, Denham, and Clapperton, 
Caillé, and Lander. Thus the mapof De Lisle in- 
cludes in Louisiana all the country between New 
York and Pennsylvania on the east, and the Rocky 
Mountains on the west. The grant to Crozat cov~ 
| ered this vastextent. It was aboutas valid, though 
not quite so extensive in its sweep, as the bull -of 
Pope Alexander VI., who gave to Spain all the. 
heathen countries she might discover west of the 
~Azores, and to Portugal all Asia, Africa, and the 
East Indies. i 

The French first approached the Mississippi by 
the way of Canada, and made settlements at yari- 
ous points on the Ohio and Wabash, but did not 
go down to the mouth of the great river, as. the 
Spanish claimed the whole coast of the Gulf of 
Mexico, from Florida round to the Caribbean 
sea. . 

In 1685, at the solicitation of La Salle, who had 
previously explored the upper part of the Missis- 
sippi, the French Government equipped four ves- 
sels to seek the mouth of that river’ The result 
of that expedition | will give in the language of the 


| Abbé Raynal, a French historian and geographer 


of the highest reputation, who wrote before the 
French Revolution: 


“Ta Sauty’s Expeprrion.—He immediately set out from 
France to propose the discovery of the Mississippi by sea, 
and the establishment ofa great colony upon the fertile shores 
; watered by that river. He persuaded the Court by his elo- 
quence or by his arguments, and four small vessels were 
given to him, with which he set sail towards the Guif of 
Mexico. This small fleet-missed the place of their destina- 
tion, by steering too far westward, and arrived, in the month 
of February, 1685, in the Bay of St. Bernard, distant oue bún- 
dred leagues from the mouth of the river where it was in- 
tended to enter., The irreconcilable hatred which was con- 
ceived between La Salle and Beaujeau, commander of the 
ships, rendered this error infinitely more fatal than it ought 
to have been. These two hanghty men, impatient of sepa- 
rating from each other, resolved to land the whole embarea- 
tion upon the very coast where they had been condacted by 
chance. After this desperate measure the ships went away, 
and there only remained upon these unknown coasts one 
hundred and seventy wen, most of them'very corrupt, and 
all of them displeased, and not without reason. They had 
bnt few tools, a small quartity of provisions, and little am- 
munition. ‘Che remainder of what was to serve for the found- 
ation of the new State was swallowed up by the waves, from 


| the perfidy or wickedness of the officers intrusted with the 
| landing of them. 


«The proud and unshaken soul of La Salle was not, how- 
ever, depressed by these misfortunes. Suspecting that the 


i&c e Texas, province of Mcxico, hounded S.W. by Rio 
Grande del Norte?—Brools’s Universal Gazetteer, edition 
1823. 

«< Texas, claimed by Spain as part of the internal prov- 
inces, and bounded west by the Del Norte, &c.?—Worces- 
ter’s Gazetteer, edition 1823. 

«c 'Texas, province of Mexico, in the former provincias 
internas, bounded S.W. by the Rio Grande del Norte.’— | 
Darby's Gazetteer, edition 1827. j 

« (Texas, province of Mexico, in the former internal prov- |; 
inces. is hounded S.W. by the Rio Grande.’—Davenport?s į 
Gazelteer, edition 1832, tas ! 

"These (says Mr. Kaurman) are the descriptions of im- |; 
partial geographers of the boundaries of Texas anterior to 
the revoiution that mde her independent.’? 


This is not going far back for authorities, nor to || 


impartial sources, The gentleman might as well |! 


have quoted the resolutions of Texas, or the map 


rivers Which discharged themselves into the bay where he 
had entered might be some of the branches of the Missis- 
sippi, he spent several months in clearing up his doubts, 
Undeceived in these expectations, he neglected the object 
of his expedition. Tnstead of looking for guides among the 
savages, Who would have directed him to the place of his 
destination, he chose to penetrate into the inland countries, 
and to inform himself of the famous mines of St. Barbe. He 
was wholly taken up with this absurd project, when he was 
massacred by some of his companions, who were incensed 


| at his haughtiness and the violence of his disposition, 


“The death of La Salle soon occasioned the rest of the 
company to disperse. The villaifis who had murdered 
him fell by cach others hands. Several incorporated with 
| the natives. Many perished by hunger and fatigue. The 
neighboring Spaniards loaded some of these adventurers 
with chains, and they ended their days in the mines. The 
: savag surprised the fort which had been erected, and 


of Kennedy, or the map furnished by our Engi- 
necr Department to members of this body for their 
guidanee—maps marked in accordance with those 
resolutions, and which would have marked the 
Texas boundary across to the Pacific, if the reso- 


it will be perceived ata glance, are ail American | 
school books, or books of reference, published | 
since the controversy with the Spanish Minister | 
Don Onis, in 1818 and 1819. These descriptions 
are made to conform to the claim urged by our | 
ministers then and previous; but the most of these i 


sacrificed everything to their fury. Seven men only escaped 

| these numerous disasters; and these, after wandering as far 

the Mi ippi, came to Canada by the Ilinois country, 

| These d 2s soon made the French lose sight ofa region 

which was still but little known.”’—dbbe Raynal, pp. 198, 
199, vol. v. 

tn Abbe Raynal’s map, vol. ii. p. 349, he marks 

| the country far to the east of the Rio Grande, as 

in the kingdom of New Leon. He marks the 

| point of La Salle’s landing, but does not claim that 

| the country ever belonged to the French; but, on 

i the contrary, deseribes it as part of New Spain, 

i and designates all the towns and rivers by. Spanish 
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naynes, except the bay of St. Bernard, where La 
Salle landed. “In vol. v. page 217, he says: 
t Though the French must have been desirous of drawing 


near to Mexico, they have formed ‘no settlements. upon the 


coast which lies to the west of the Mississippi. They were 


undoubtedly apprehensive of offending the Spaniards, who 
would ‘not patiently have suffered them in the neighbor- 
hood. l ; i 

Here isa distinct assertion, by the highest French 
authority. during the reign of Louis XVI, that the 
French, while they held. Louisiana, never made 
any settlement on the coast west of the Mississippi. 
The fact is otherwise sufficiently proved, that the 
most western post of the French was Natchito- 
ches, on Red river, while the Spaniards held the 
post of the Adaes, only a few miles distant. . | 

Next in order of date is Pinkerton, the highest | 
English authority of his time. Vol. ii, page 458, 
in describing New Spain, he says: 

« Boundaries.—The provinces farther to the north are 
Cinaloa, and others on the Guif of California, with that large 
Chersonese itself, New Mexico includes the most northern 
central settlements upon the Rio Bravo ; while, towards the 
east, Louisiana and the two Floridas complete the chief 
denominations. But the great divisions are, properly, only 
four. I, Louisiana. 2. The two Floridas. 3. New Mexico, 
which contains Coaquila, New Esuamadura, Sonora, Texas, 

-> and New Navarre.. 4. Mexico, or New Spain, which in- 
cludes the other provinces, and seems to extend to the river 
Heaqui, but.the boundaries between old and New Mexico 
do not seein to be indicated with any precision.’? 

Pinkerton’s Atlas marks the limits of Texas 
very distinctly. Its western boundary follows up 
the Nueces a short distance, until that river inclines 
to the west, then leaving it strikes further east, 
crossing the San Antonio and the Colorado. Its 
northern boundary is distinctly marked far to the 
south of Red river, and its eastern boundary is the 
Mermentas, marked not only east of the Sabine, į 
but east of another river, the ‘ Careusin,” proba- 
bly Calcasieu. } 

There is inaccuracy about the position of these | 
streams, and some confusion in the names, but no || 
uncertainty in placing the western boundary of 
Louisiana a considerable distance cast of the Sa- | 
bine, and of Texas on or east of the Nueces. i 

The whole of Texas is placed in Pinkerton’s | 
map, as Humboldt places it, in the intendancy of | 
San Luis Potosi. And now I come to Humboldt, 


j 


if 


j 
{ 


- 


Humboldt’s map so marks the eastern limit of 
the intendency of San Luis Potosi, and, like Pink- 
erton, he includes in Texas less than one-third the 
extent claimed in the Texas resolutions. Hum- 
boldt’s work was published at Paris, in the French 
language, in 1808. - 

I come now to an American authority. Soon 
after the acquisition of Louisiana, Mr. Jefferson 
sent several detachments of the army on exploring 
expeditions. Lewis and Clarke went up the Mis- 
souri and over the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific. 
Lieutenant Pike went, in 1805, up to the sources 
of the Mississippi, and in 1806 and 1807 to the 
head waters of the Arkansas, being instructed to 
return down the Red river, to which stream Mr. 
Jefferson thought our claim might be made good. 
Pike mistook the waters of the Rio Grande for the 
Red river, and followed down the stream until he 


| met a party of Spanish dragoons, who had been 


sent to watch his motions, probably suspecting he 
might be engaged in the service of Burr, whose 
conspiracy then agitated the country; or, if in the 


| United States service, that he might intend to get 


possession of the country under the Louisiana 


| claim. When Pike was informed that he was upon 
| the waters of the Bravo, he says he immediately 


rolled up his flag, aware that he had compromitted 
his Government by trespassing on Spanish terri- 
tory. He was conducted down to Santa Fé, where, 
after a delay of some days, Governor Allencaster 
sent him under escort to Chihuahua, to be further 
examined and disposed of by Salcedo, the gover- 
nor-general. There all his papers were examined, 
but he was otherwise treated politely, and he and 
his men were sent under a Spanish escort down to 
San Antonio de Bexar, and thence across the coun- 


his return he published a report of his doings, with 
maps of the regions through which he passed. His 
conduct was approved by the Government, and his 
report became a public document. It is in the libra- 
ry, and a very interesting volume it is. 

On his map the boundaries of Texas on the west 
correspond very nearly with those defined by the 
commissioners appointed to mark the line between 


; Coahuila and Texas, in 1834, and come very close 


that prince of geographers and travellers, who had 
free admission to the royal archives at Madrid and | 
Mexico, and spent years in exploring the coun- | 
tries he describes. lumboldt says, p. 265, vol. 1: |! 
l 


“ Before the introduction of the new administration of 
Count Don Juse de Galvez, minister of the Indies, New 
Spiin contained, 1. Et Reyno de (the kingdom of) Mexico. jj 
2. El Reyno de Nuevo Galicia. 3. El Nuevo Reyno de Le- || 
on. 4. La Colonia Nuevo Santander, (Tamaulipas.) 5. 
La Provincia de Texas. 6. La Provincia de Coahuila, 7. 
La Provincia de Nuevo Biscaya. 8. La Provincia de la So- 
nora. 9. La Provinciade Nuevo Mexico. 10. Ambas Cal- 
ifornias, or Las Provincias de la Vieja y Nuevo California.” | 


Nothing is said here of Louisiana, which was 
an entirely distinct province. Humboldt’s general | 
map of New Spain was made up by him in 1803, | 
in the Royal School of Mines, in the city of Mexi- ; 


co, in which labor he was assisted by M. D’EL- | 
huyar, the director of the school, who had been || 
a long time collecting information with a view to | 
such a general map. Humboldt gives a list of | 
twenty-nine maps and charts, mostly Spanish, but 
ten or a dozen of them French, and one in Latin 
which he obtained at Rome. All these were cor- 
rected by his own observations, from which he 
made, no doubt, the most accurate map of New 
Spain then existing. 

Humboldt, vol. 1, page 267, says Mexico is now 
divided into twelve intendencies; and here is one 
of them: 

“ Intendencia de San Luis Potosi.—It comprehends the 
province of Teas, La Colonia de Nuevo Santander, and 
Coahuila, El Nuevo Reyno de Leon, and the districts of i} 
Charcas, Altamira, Catorce, and Raymog.”? 

These were the divisions established in 1776. 

The province of New Mexico, on the upper 
waters of the Del Norte, was not in this intenden- 
ey. The southern boundary of New Mexico was 
latitude thirty-one. 

Humboldt gives the population, in 1803, New 
Santander, (now Tamaulipas,) 38,000, Coahuila 
16,900, Texas 21,000, New Mexico 40,000. 

Humboldt, vol. 2, page 230, says: 

‘At present the intendant of San Luis Potosi considers 
the Rio Mermentas (Rio Hondo) or Mexicana, which flows 
into the Gulf of Mexico to the east of the Rio de Sabina, as 


the eastern limit of the province of Texas, 
of his whole intendaney,?? 


i 
it 


f 
li 


H 
and consequently i 


| 


; province of Coahuila, and enter Texas. 


to the old town of San Antonio de Bexar, and no- 
where running north of Red river, nor including all 
the waters of the Colorado and the Brasos, as will 
be seen from his description, which we copy from 
pages 29 and 30 of his appendix to part 2d: 

“The province of Texas lies hetween 27° 30 and 35° north 
latitude, and 98 and 104 west longitude, bordered north by 


Louisiana, {does not say it was purt of Louisiana, but part | 


of New Spain,] east by the territory of Orleans, west by 


Cogquilla (Coahuila) and New Mexico, and south by New | 


San Ander, [now Tamaulipas.) Its greatest length from 


north to south may be 500 miles, and breadth from east to | 
j West 350.” ` 


Describing its rivers, Lieutenant Pike says: 


“The Red river takes its rise in the province of Cogquilla, | 


(Coahnila,) in 33° north latitude, and 104° 30 west longi- 


; tude, but, bending to the east, enters the province of Teras; 
j| and, after a winding course of about 600 miles, disembogues 
itseifinto the bay of St. Bernard, in the 29th degree of north |: 


latitude.” 


The river here described is of course not the 


Red river of the Mississippi, but the Colorado, | 


which in Spanish is the same thing as Red river. 
Here it is distinctly stated, that the Red river, 
or Colorado of the Gulf of Mexico, one of the lar- 


gest rivers of Texas, takes its rise in the province | 


of Coahuila, and so it appears by his map. 
Describing the Brasos, he says, also: 
“The river Brasos takes its source in the province of 


Cogquilla, (Coahuila,) in 34° north latitude, and 105° west 
longitude; enters the province of Texas, and discharges itself 


i into the Gulf of Mexico in 28° 40, after a course of 750 
i miles.” 


So, then, both these rivers take their rise in the 
' y Bear in 
mind, that westward of these rivers, and between 


them and the Rio del Norte, are the San Antonio, | 
the Guadaloupe, the Nueces, and several smaller | 


rivers, all falling into the Gulf of Mexico. 
Now, for another river. Lieutenant Pike says: 


“The Sabine river, the present limit between the Spanish 
dominions and the territories of the United States, in that 
quarter, takes its source in about the 33d degree of north 
latitude, and enters the Gulf of Mexico in 29° 50’. 
be 300 miles in length, by its meanders, and, at the road, 


| about 50 yards in width. Here the Spaniards keep a guard 


and ferry boat”? 


The Nueces is not distinetly marked in Pike’s 
map. When he crossed it, he probably took it for 


try to the Sabine, where he was dismissed. After | 


It may |! 


|| abranch of the Guadaloupe or San Antonio; but 
the eastern limit of New Santander, (now Tam- 
aulipas,) is very distinctly and strongly marked 
rather farther east than the position of the Nueces, 
and where the exact line no doubt was, as deter- 
mined by General Almonte, the Mexican commis- 
sioner, m 1834, commencing at the head of the 
Bay of Aransas. : 

n Pike’s map of the Mississippi, Missouri, Red 
river, and-Arkansas, he marks the site of the en- 
campment of General Wilkinson on the eastern 
side of the Sabine, and the Spanish Governor Her- 
rera’s cantonment a little below, on the western 
side the same river, both on the road from Natchi- 
toches, on Red river, to Nacogdoches, on the Rio 
Toyac; and between the Sabine and the Red river 
is displayed the words “ neutral territory.” 

Is not the publication of the report, under the 
sanction of the Government, conclusive that Mr. 
Jefferson did not really claim Texas as a part of 
Louisiana? Yet the President says, we ceded it 
to Spain, and that it “ always extended to the Rio 
Grande.” : 

Here follows another item of testimony. It is 

Malte Brun’s account of New Spain, another French 
authority, published about 1825: 
1 According to the ancient division, still very much in use 
| in the country, New Spain formed—l. The kingdom of 
Mexico. 2. The kingdom of New Gallicia. 3. The king- 
dom of New Leon. 4. The colony of New St. Andero. 5. 
The province of Texas. 6. The province of Coahuila. 7. 
| The province of New Biscay. 8. The province of Sonora. 
i 9. The province of New Mexico. 10. The two Californias, 
| or the provinces of Old and New California.” 

It will be seen he follows Humboldt. In every 
one of the maps and descriptions of these old ge- 
ographers, the provinces of Santander, Coahuila, 
&c., come as far east as the Nueces. Malte Brun 
everywhere speaks of Texas as part of New Spain, 
and his atlas corresponds with the maps of Ray- 
nal, Pinkerton, and Humboldt, except that he 
adopts the treaty line of 1819. 

Now, we have “a lady in the case,” and our 
Texas friends, who claim the largest limits, may 
as well give it up. Mrs. Mary Austin Holley, a 
relative of Stephen F. Austin, visited Texas in 
1831, and wrote an account of her visit, and of the 
country, deriving most of her information from 
Austin. She says that Austin’s map, published 
by Tanner, in Philadelphia, is the most correct 
|| then existing; and she gives in her book, page 52, 
the following account of the boundaries of Texas: 

“Texas, at present, forms a part of the State of Coahuila 
and Texas, being provisionally annexed to Cóahuila until 


its population and resources are sufficient to form a separate 
{| State, when its connexion with Coahuila will be dissolved. 


‘The map in Mrs. Holley’s book corresponds 
| with her description. My next authority is Amer- 
| ican and official. In the summer of?1836, after the 
battle of San Jacinto, and before Santa Ana had 
yet left Texas, General Jackson, then President, 
sent Henry M. Morfit, of this city, to Texas, to 
inquire into the condition of the country, with ref- 
erence either to its annexation, or the acknowledg- 
ment of its independence ; the former, no doubt, 
j being the ultimate object. Mr. Morfit’s official 
letters, from Texas to the Department of State, 
were communicated to Congress in December fol- 
lowing by President Jackson, and may be found 
in House Doc. No. 35, 2d session of 24th Con- 
gress, vol. 2. In his letter of August 27,1836, Mr. 
Morfit says: 

“Tam informed by the Executive [of Texas] that when 
the treaty with Santa Ana was under consideration, he sta- 
ted that it would be better to leave that question open for 
adjustment in the city of Mexico, as the influence of his par- 
ty, and his own representations about the Texan force, 
would enable him to meet the wishes of this Government on 
the subject with more certainty and ease than if the bounda- 
ries were abruptly fixed without such previous arrangement. 
The Rio Grande was, nevertheless, made the western hound- 
ary by implication, as the 3d article of the agreement sti pu- 
lates that the Mexican troops should evacuate the territory 


Texas, passing to the other side of the Rio Grande del 
orte. 

“The boundaries, as I have described thein, seem to be 
those which will be insisted upon in any future nesotiation. 

“ The political limits of Texas proper, previous to the last 
revolution, were the Nueces river on the west; along the 
Red river on the north; the Sabine on the east; and the Gult 
of Mexico on the south.” 


„So says the agent of our Government, deriving 
his information from the highest sources in Texas. 


i 


j 
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Yet President Polk says: ‘* Texas always extend- 
ed to the Rio Grande.” 


From Morfit’s letter, August 27, 1836.—+< It was the inten- 
tion of this Government, immediately after the battle of San 
Jacinto, to have claimed from the Rio Grande, along the 
river, to the 30th degree of latitude, and thence due west to 
the Pacific. It was found, however, that this would not 

_strike a convenient point in California; that it would be 
difficult to control a wandering population so distant, and 
that the territory now determined upon would be sufficient for 

` a young republic.” ie 
If the Texan Congress had resolved their title 
to the Pacific, it would have been just as good as 
their title now is to the valley of the Rio Grande. 

In the same letter, speaking of the population of 
Texas, Mr. Morfit says: 


“ The additional territory claimed by Texas, since the Dec- 
laration of Independence on the 2d March, 1836, will increase 
her population at least 15,000; so that the State may be said, 
at this time, to contain 65,000 souls. Of this augmentation, 
there will be in the village of Taos about 1,5:0; in Santa Fé 
2,500; in Sau Miguel 1,000; and 2,000 in the other settle- 
ments. There are also §,000 souls belonging to the families 
ofrancheros, or herdsmen, who will add to the products, but 
not to the physical foree of the country.” 


They did not add much to the physical force of 
Texas, but they added something to that of Mex- 
ico in 1840, when: the Texan expedition was sent 
to Santa Fé. ` 

In the speech of the gentleman from Alabama, 


(Mr. Payng,}] delivered some weeks ago on Texan | 


affairs, he maintained that what he calls the treaty 
with Santa Ana in 1836, was binding upon the 
Mexican Government, and. that it recognised the 
Rio Grande as the boundary; for, although Santa 
Ana was himself a prisoner, and not free to act, 
Filisola, who became commander, was authorized 
by his Government to treat, and he did sign the 
treaty. 

To all this, the answer is plain. The paper which 
Santa Ana ‘and Filisola signed was nothing more 
than an agreement for the release of prisoners, and 
did not, on its face, purport to be anything more 
than a promise that a treaty should be made, if 
their influence was sufficient, by commissioners to 
be appointed by both partics, to mect in the city of 
Mexico for that purpose; but no such commission- 
ers were ever appointed by Mexico, and no such 
treaty was ever made. Mr. R. J. Walker, two 
years ago, in the Senate, tried to make something 
of this agreement of Santa Ana. I think the fol- 
lowing letter will put an extinguisher on this pre- 
tended treaty. It is from our agent in Texas, and 


rf A f * | 
the information is derived from the Government of | 


‘Texas. 


Extract of « letter from Henry M. Morfit to the Hon. John 
Forsyth, Seerctury of State, dated— 

 Vexvasco, September 10, 1836.— Sır: Upon the inquiry 
whether any negotiation has been commenced, or is intend- 
ed, with Mexico, for the acknowledgment of the indepen- 
dence of Texas, I kave ascertained that no attempt of that 
kind has been made since the failure of the treaty with Gen- 
eral Sunta Ana. 

“Tt was hoped that the commissioners, Lorenzo de Zavala, 
the Vice President of this State, and the Ron. Bailey Hardi- 
man, Secretary of the Treasury, would have been enabled, 
in conjunction with the President of Mexico, to have effect- 
ed a full recognition, according to tie understanding pre- 

_ viously had on that subject; but the detention of Santa Ana, 

by the popular voice, after he had embarked with those two 
gentlemen, and his continued captivity, together with the 
political changes in Mexico since then, have put an end to 
these favorable expectations from that quarter,” 


Hereis an official admission, more than ten years 
ago, that the treaty was a total failure; and yet the 
President himself, in his last annual message, is not 
ashamed to give it a prominent place among his rea- 
sons for taking possession of all the country up to 
the Rio Grande. 

The gentleman from Alabama said, as reported 
in the Union: 

« Well, then, they came to the question as to the extent 


of the boundary. xt r 
Nueces. Whence did they derive that opinion? Was it 
from any public document extant? or was it merely an idle 


idea of a distempered imagination, having its origin in what į 
some might consider the wayward course of a distinguished Sen- i 


ator in the other end of the Capitol? It could not be carried 
` further than the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. BEN'TON.] It 


was not an original idea by any means; but he defied any one | 
to point out any authority for if in any public document, or į 


any principle of national law. It was the offspring of the 


Senator from Missouri—there it was to be found, and nowhere || 


ele.” 
` Now, sir, while I cannot undertake to vindicate 
the consistency of the Senator from Missouri, still 


less vote to make him a lieutenant general, I think | 


I have already shown, that in his speeches upon 
. the Tyler Texas treaty, he-was historically and 
geographically correct; and that the ancient bound- 


Some gentlemen said it extended to the | 


aries of the several Spanish provinces were no 
chimeras of his imagination. In this, the gentle- 
| man from Alabama Is as wide of the mark, as he 
was two years ago in his speech on the annexa- 
tion of Texas, in which he valued the public lands 
of that now extinct republic at one hundred and 
seventy millions of dollars, and calculated that, 
after giving Texas ten millions of dollars to pay 
her debts, as then proposed in the Tyler treaty, 
we should clear pwatik of $150,000,000, besides 
deriving an immense revenue from her imports; 
which revenue he calculated, at 20 per cent. duties, 
would ultimately go up to the annual amount of 
thirty-three millions of dollars! 

| In confirmation of what I have said of Mr. Ben- 
ton’s geographical reading, let me add a few more 
authorities, 

First and foremost, and most reliable, is Austin’s 
map. I have it as published by Tanner, in Phila- 
delphia, in 1837. It was “compiled by Stephen 
| F. Austin,” “from surveys by General Teran of 
| the Mexican army;’’ and is still, I believe, the 
most correct map of Texas extant. It gives the 
Nueces as the western boundary of Texas, as far | 
up as the sources of that river; and thence north- | 
| ward to Red river, and making that river the north- 
| ern boundary. More recent editions of Tanner’s 
map, ‘‘ compiled by Stephen F. Austin,” have re- 
| moved the boundary to the Rio Grande, by color- 
ing, while the engraved line remains the same, 
making a curious piece of contradictory patch- 
| work. I have here a specimen of this, published 
| in 1846. 

Dr. Jedediah Morse’s Universal Geography, 
| Boston edition, 1812, pages 612 and-613, describing 
New Spain, says: 

‘“* Previous to 1776, the country was subdivided 
j as follows.” And here he gives substantially the 
same divisionsas Humboldt, Pinkerton, and Malte 
Brun. In enumerating the ancient divisions he 
says: 

5. Province of Texas, north of river Nueces. 

“6. Province of Coahuila, west of Texas and Santander.” 


| Encyclopedia of Geography, by Hugh Murray 
| 


l and others, Edinburgh, says: 

“The State of Tamaulipas, consisting of the former col- 
ony of New Santander, occupies the whole coast from the 
| river Panuco to the Nucces.”? 
| Tanner’s large map of North America, publish- 
‘ed in Philadelphia in 1822, ineludes all Texas in 
the intendancy of San Luis Potosi, as part of New 
Spain. 

"The American Atlas, published in Philadelphia 
in 1822, includes all Texas in the intendancy of 
San Luis Potosi, as Humboldt and Pinkerton both 
ido. Like them, too, the north line of Texas is 
į some distance south of Red river, and the western 
line east of the Nueces, except near the mouth, 
where it follows that river. It only differs from 
Humboldt and Pinkerton in making the Sabine the 
eastern boundary, as it should do, for so it had i 
| been made by the treaty of 1819. 

The American Atlas, published in Boston in 
|| 1839, copies Austin’s map, published by Tanner, 
H which makes the Nueces the western boundary, | 
i the Red river the northern, and the Sabine the 
i eastern. 
: Mitchell’s great map, Philadelphia, 1834, which į 
‘| may be seen in the library, makes the Nueces the 
| western boundary of Texas, and Red river the 


; northern. 
Black’s General Atlas, published in Edinburgh in 


| 

| 

| 

as to the limits of Texas. : ; 
The attempt to acquire Spanish territory on our | 
H 

| 

| 


| southwest, both by negotiation and by more rep- į 
| rehensible means, is no new thing. It may be in- 
| teresting to notice, briefly, some of these attempts. 
The first | am aware of was the scheme of Genet, 
the French Minister, during Washington’s admin- | 
i| istration. He was then in Philadelphia, where he | 
concerted a plan of sending a body of men down: 
the Ohio from Pittsburg. Washington’s procla- 
| mation stopped him. 

| Next, we hear of thearrival of General Miranda 


i! in this country in 1798. His scheme, we believe 
was to revolutionize all Mexico, for which pur- | 
pose he sought aid in this country and in England. ; 
His subsequent unsuccessful attempt upon the | 
Spanish main is well known. ] 
The agitation of these schemes led the way to 


| Burr’s project. 


i 
i 
i 
i 


| 
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1840, agrees also with Austin’s map and Mitchell’s, jj 


i is fully worthy of being copied at length. 


having been disappointed, he sought to carve out 
a magnificent empire for himself upon the north- 
ern shores of the Gulf of Mexico, taking Florida 
and Texas from Spain, and as much of Louisiana 
and.of the western States and Territories. of. the 
Union as he could induce to join his standard. 

The purchase of Louisiana from France in 1803, 
put an end to these schemes for a few years, there 
being no collision on the southwestern fronuer ex- 
cept that between General Wilkinson and General 
Herrera, in 1806. But, meantime, the neutral ter- 
ritory agreed on by them was encroached upon by 
settlers. from. the United States, some. of whom 
went over the Sabine, to the old town of .Nacog- 
doches and vicinity. Some portion of this terri- 
tory having become the resort of a desperate band 
of robbers and outlaws, Lieutenant Magee, of the 
United States army, was sent with a detachment 
of troops to capture or dislodge them. He suc- 
ceeded, but soon after resigned his commission, 
and got up an expedition of his own into the Span- 
ish territory, in which he is said to have inlisted 
most of these same outlaws, and others, to the 
number of five hundred, with whom he penetrated 
as far as.Goliad, on the San Antonio, where he ef- 
fectually resisted General Salcedo for some months, 
but was finally defeated with great slaughter by 
General Arredondo, who showed no quarter, and 
was justified in doing so under the circumstances; 
for the invaders had been guilty of most monstrous 
outrages, among which were the shooting of. their 
prisoners. General Herrera himself, Colonel Cor- 
dero, and a body of Spanish officers, who were 
taken by surprise, had been shot in cold blood by 
Magee’s party, who now, in turn, received no 
mercy, and were nearly exterminated. ‘These mur- 
ders were said to be perpetrated by order of Ber- 
nardo Gutierrez, a Spanish officer who had joined 
Magee. 

In 1817 the noted pirate Lafitte, todk posses- 


| sion of the island of Galveston, from which point 


he carried on his depredations. He is said to have 


| had in his possession at one time nearly twenty 


vessels, which he had captured. 

1818. Party of French refugees, under General 
Salleman, went up Trinity river, and took posses- 
sion of a district of country. Spanish force sent 
to conquer them; they fled; many of them said to 
have joined Lafitte at Galveston. " 

The next in order, I believe, was General Long’s 
expedition, which it is necessary to treat somewhat 
more in detail, because it has frequently, on this 
floor, been made the foundation of an argument in 
favor of Téxas annexation. To show what the 
nature of this argument is, I will quote from the 
speech of the gentleman from the eastern district 
of Texas, (Mr. Kaurman,] delivered at the. last 
session, but which has not, till recently, fallen un- 
der my notice. 


Extract from the speech of Mr, Kaufman, of Texas, June 
29, 1846. 

“ Enough has been read to show conclusively that the 
ancient limits and boundary of Texas was the Rio Grande. 
But this country was ceded in 1819 to Spain. However 
binding this treaty may have been considered by the United 
States, yet, its being made without the consentof the people 
of Texas, it was a paipable infraction of that provision of 
the Louisiana treaty of 1603 which declared that ‘the in- 


! Shabitants of the ceded territory shall be incorporated into 


‘the United States, and admitted as soon as possible, accord- 


| sing to the principles of the Federal Constitution, to the 
| enjoyment of all the rights, advantages, and immunities of 


‘citizens of the United States,’ and, therefore, according to 
reason and authority, null and void; at least it was not 


i} binding, except by the power of force, on the disfranchised 


citizens of Texas. Not only did that people not consent to 
the surrender, but they sent forth, at old and time-honored 
Nacogdoches, an eloquent protest and remonstrance, pro- 
nunciamento, and declared they would not consent to be 
subjects of the priest-ridden monarchy of Spain, and they 
never did submit to that degradation. That protest was in 
the name of ull Texas, throughout its ancient limits, and it 
It is as follows: 


«c Declaration of the Independence of Texas. K 

“The Louisiana Herald contains a copy of a declaration 
issued on the 23d June, 1819, by the Supreme Council of the 
Republie of Texas. The following extracts contain all that 
would be interesting to the American reader : 

«The citizens of ‘Texas have long indulged the hope that, 
in the adjusunent of the boundaries of the Spanish posses 
sions in America, and of the territories of the United States, 
they should be included within the limits of the latter. The 
claims of the United States, long and strenuously urged, 
encouraged this hope. An expectation so flattering pre~- 
veuted any effectual effort to throw off the yoke of Spanish 
authority, though it could not restrain some unavailing 
rebellion against an odious tyranny. The recent treaty 
between Spain and the United States of America has disei- 
pated an illusion too long fondly cherished, and has ronsed 


His ambition for the Presidency || the citizens of Texas from their torpor, in which-a fancied 
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security bad lulled them... They have seen themselves, bya 
‘convention to which they were no purty, literally abandoned to 
“the dominion of the crown of Spain, and left a prey notonly 
to impositions already intoicrabie, but to.all those exactions 
which Spanish rapacity is fertile in devising. ee 
“ The citizens of. Texas would have. proved. themselves 
unworthy of the age in which they live—unworthy of their 
ancestry—of the kindred: republics of the. American conti- 
Hent; could, they ‘have hesitated.in this emergency what 
course to pursue, ; Spurning the fetters of colonial vassalage, 
 disdaitiing to submit to. the niost atrocious despotism that 
ever disgraced: the annals of Europe, they have resolved, 
taderthe blessing of God, to berres. By this magnanimous 
resolution, to the maintenance of which their lives and for- 
tunes are pledged, they secure to themselves an elective 
“and representative government, equal laws, and the faithful 
‘administiation of justice, the tight of conscience, and re- |; 
‘Vigious liberty, the freedom of the press, the advantages of 
liberal education, and unrestricted commercial intercourse with 
all the worl, , 
* Animated by a just confidence in the goodness of their 
cause, and stimulated by the high object to be obtained by 
the ‘contest, they have prepared themselves unshrinkingly 
to meet and firmly to sustain any conflict in which this deg- 
jaration may involve them. 
«Done at Nacogdoches, this twenty-third day of June, in 
the year of our Lord, 1819, JAMES LONG, 


“ Bis’Le TARIN, Secretary.” 


I cannot suppose, Mr. Chairman, that the gen- 
tleman from Texas was acquainted with the pre- 
cise character of this General James Long and his 
Supreme Council, who are thus passed off as the 
representatives of the people of Texas. Does he 
know that Long and his party of about seventy- 
five men left Natchez, in Mississippi, on the 17th | 
June, and declared the independence of all Texas, 

_at Nacogdoches, on the 24th of the same month? 
The oppressions of the Spanish Government could 
not have operated so severely upon them as they 
represent, for they could not have been in Texas 
more than a day or two when they organized their 
«Supreme Council.” They had left Natchez only 
six days before, a mere band of lawless adven- | 
turers. IT presume as large’a number could be 
raised at any time at Natchez ** under the hill” to 
go either to Texas or Timbuctoo, or wherever ro- 
mantie adventure, a danger of broken heads, ora 
chance for spoils, might urge themon. Nota man | 
of them had any sort of title to a foot of land in | 
Texas, and, so far as appears, none of them had | 
ever been in Texas before; and these are the men 
who so eatnestly remonstrate against being ceded 
to Spain without their consent. Their declaration 
of independence, or pronwnciumento, was no doubt | 
all prepared before they left Natchez; their Su- | 
nreme Council might have been elected on the road. | 
Lhe whole proceeding reminds me of the story told 
by Governor Pope of the armed party of Tennes- 
seeans he met some where on the Mississippi, go- | 
ing to Texas in 1836. To his question, what they | 
were going to Texas for, they replied, they were |i 
“going to fight for their rights.” Long’s party | 
were evidently determined to fight for their rights || 
also, and among these rights was that of stealing 
the lands of Spain. ; I! 

I have taken some pains to learn the history of || 
this President of the Supreme Council of Texas, | 
and [ find it exhibited in glowing colors by Gen- | 
eral Foote, the newly elected Senator from Mis- | 
sissippi, in his History of Texas and the Texans, 
from which I glean the following facts : i 

General Long, a native of Virginia, having been } 
unsuccessful in various civil pursuits, undertook 
to revolutionize Texas, and set out from Natchez 
on the 17th June, 1819, with seventy-five men, 
which he is said to have increased to three hun- 
dred before he got to Nacogdoches, having passed 
through Natchitoches on his way. 

“In taking possession of this place, (says his 
t historian, General H. S. Foote,) the first thing to 
‘ which he directed his attention was the establish- 
‘ment of civil government,” which he and his 
party did by the erection of a supreme council of 
twenty-one persons, two of whom were Mexicans, || 
but who never acted in the capacity given them; i 
the others were all from ‘the States.’ Genera 
Long was chosen President. ‘The council met |! 
‘on the 22d June, 1819, and on the succeeding day i 
‘declared the province a free and independent re- |! 
< public.” j 

Very cool, certainly. It goes ahead of General | 
Kearny.and Commodore Stockton. The historian |! 
goes on: “t Various laws were now created for the | 
* organization of the country, and the raising of reve- | 
‘n The public domain, as a matter of course, |} 
* was the chief dependence for means. [Of course.] | 
‘ A bill was accordingly passed for the survey and 


ui 
i 


| reign of two or three months. 


“ President of the Supreme Council. |! 


i| Spanish Government was always vigilant to keep 
li out emigration from the United States. 


| Iturbide, under his decree of the 18th February, 1823. After | 
| he was dethroned, this decree was presented by me to the 


» cultivated within two 


‘sale of lands.on the Attoyac.and Red rivers, ?? 
This was doing a snug little. business in the way 
of land ‘speculation. Long's next movement was 
to enter into an alliance with John Lafitte, the pi- 
rate, who. for-some time infested the Gulf of Mexi- 
co, and whose headquarters were at Galveston 
Island. Thus strengthened. by-a naval force, there 
is no knowing how much land Long would have 
sold, if it had. not been for the ugly Spaniards, 
who, hearing of his operations, sent a force to in- 
terrupt them. Most of Long’s party were taken 
prisoners by the Spaniards; his brother David 
was killed, and he himself made a narrow escape 
from his new republic, after a somewhat disturbed 
After he reached 
New Orleans, he went back by water to Galveston 
to join his naval friend Lafitte, and get up another 
expedition. While thus engaged, they heard of 
the success of the revolution in Mexico under Itur- 
bide, which soon extended all over Texas. Long 
then went to Mexico, where he was shot in the 
street by a private soldier. 

It was while Long was at Nacogdoches, on the 
234 day of June, and only six days after he had 
left Natchez, in Mississippi, that his ‘* Supreme 
Council’? issued his manifesto on behalf of. the in- 
| habitants of Texas, protesting against the transfer 
of the country to Spain. Not a man of them owned 
a foot of land in Texas, and but very few, if any 
of them, had been in the country more than a 
week; yet we see this document copied from Niles’s 
Register, and paraded in the speeches of several 
gentlemen as evidence that Texas was part of Loui- 
Siana, and that its inhabitants had remonstrated 
against its cession to Spain. Thus vanishes into 
thin air all the pretended protest of the inhabitants 
of Texas against being ceded to Spain. 

There were, at that time, no emigrants from the 
United States beyond the Sabine, except a few 
squatters in the neighborhood of Nacogdoches, and 
between the main branches of the Sabine and the 
Weches. The first who went into Texas; under 
any authority, were Austin’s colony upon the 
Brassos. I find the history of this grant thus: 

«“ The idea of forming a settlement of North Americans in 
the wilderness of Texas, it is believed, originated with Moses 
Austin, Esq., of Missouri, [formerly of Connecticut;] and 
atter the conclusion of De Onis’s treaty, in 1819, efforts were 
made by him to put matters in train for an application to the 
Spanish Government in old Spain. In answer to his inqui- 
ries as to the best mode of laying the subject before the Span- 
ish Government, he was advised to apply to the Spanish 
| authorities in New Spain. A memorial was accordingly 
i presented, and his application granted on the 17th January, 

1821, by the Supreme Government of the Eastern Internat 
Provinces of New Spain at Monterey. Authority was here- 
by granted to Mr. Austin to introduce three hundred families 
into Texas, on terms that were satisfactory to both parties.” 
—Mrs. Holley, page 99. 

President Polk, in his late message, says: 

“ Emigrants from foreign countries, including the United 
States, were invited by the colonization laws of the States 
and of the Federal Government to settle in Texas.” 

So far is this from being true of Old Spain, that 
it appears Austin’s grant was obtained by a fraud- 
ulent representation that Catholics in the United 
States were oppressed. None but Catholics were 
to be admitted by the terms of the grant. The 


o Moses 
Austin died soon after he obtained his grant. His 
son, Stephen F. Austin, took up the business, and 
pursued it with great energy. After the Revolu- | 
tion had been completed in Mexico, he went to 
that city to get his grant confirmed, and, after en- 
countering many difficulties, succeeded not only in 
getting the grant to his father confirmed, but he 
subsequently obtained four separate grants on terms 
agreed upon. 
Austin, in one of his letters, says: 


«The authority under which titles to land, in this colony, 
have been granted, emanated originally from the Emperor 


sovereign constitutional Congress; was by them passed over 
to the Supreme Executive Council, by an order bearing date | 
the 1]th of April, of the same year; and the Supreme Exec- į 
utive Council, by virtue of suid order and anterior decree, 

confirmed the aforesaid imperial grant to me by their decree : 
bearing date the 14th of April, 1823. The Jaw of coloniza- | 
tion, under which this colony has been settled, requires posi- 

tively that thg lands awarded to settlers shall be, bona fide, | 
years from the deed made to each’set- || 
tler respectively.” i 


Neither the Spanish, nor their successors, the 
Mexicans, have ever had a system like ours of | 


selling public lands in small quantities to actual 


settlers. Their Government grants large tracts to 
men called empressarios, on certain conditions, 
and they undertake to find settlers. Hence, the 
Jands in all Mexico are now held in vast tracts, the 
Indian cultivators not generally owning any lands. 
Instead of emigrants being invited from the United 
Staies, the success of Austin in obtaining a grant, 
drew a swarm of land speculators from the United 
States to the city of Mexico, and subsequently to 
the Legislature of Coahuila and Texas, for similar 
grants, the most of whom were unsuccessful at 
Mexico; but the Legislature of Coahuila and Texas 
granted immense tracts, and their prodigality, in 
this respect, was one of the causes of the restora- 
tion of the Central system, and the abolition, in 
1835, of the Federal Constitution of 1824. For 
the same reason the Central system was violently 
denounced by those who were eager for land 
grants, and was made the. chief point of attack as 
one of the grievances which justified revolt and 
Texan independence. But the most potent cause 
of the Texan’ revolt had been in operation since 
1829, when a decree of President Guerrero, autho- 
rized by the Mexican Congress, finally abolished 
slavery throughout the Mexican republic. The 
emigrants from the United States, who had. brought 
slaves with them into Texas, evaded this decree, 
and never liberated their slaves, but in fact con- 
tinued to import them in violation of law; a state 
of things which, of course, could not long continue 
while Texas remained a department of Mexico. 

After the entire failure of Long’s expedition, in 
1819, the first open rebellion in Texas, of which I 
find mention, was that of Major Benjamin W. 
Edwards, whose brother, Haden, Edwards, had, 
with others, obtained from the Legislature of Coa- 
huila and Texas a grant of a large tract of land 
surrounding Nacogdoches. This Colonel Edwards 
appears to have been a soldier of fortune, like 
Long, determined to carve out an empire, or, at 
least, a fortune, with his sword; and, as a means 
of doing so, he and H. B. Mayo, on behalf of the 
inhabitants of Texas, and Richard Fields and John 
Dunn Hunter, on behalf of the Cherokee Indians 
on the Red river, entered into an alliance, offensive 
and defensive, against the Mexican Government. 
I believe they had all been unsuccessful applicants 
for grants of land; Fieldsand Hunter had, at least. 
They declared the independence of Texas over 
again, and their Declaration was quite as imposing, 
and, considering the Indian alliance, much more 
formidable than Long’s. The second article of 
their Declaration reads thus: 

“2. The contracting parties guaranty mutually, to the 
extent of their power, the integrity of their respective terri- 
tories, as now agreed upon and described, viz: The territory 
apportioned to the Red people shall begin at the Sandy 
spring, where Bradley’s road leads off from the road lead- 
ing from Nacogdoches to the plantation of Joseph Dust; 
from thence west by the compass, without regard to varia- 
tion, to the Rio Grande; thence, to the head of the Rio 
Grande; thence, to the monntains, to the head of Big Red 
river; thence, north to the boundary of the United States of 
North America; thence, with the same line, to the mouth 
of Sulphur Fork; thence, ina right line, to the beginning. 

« The territory apportioned to the white people shali com - 
prehend all the residue of the province of Texas, and of 
such other portions of the united Mexican States, as the con- 
tracting parties, by their mutual efforts and resources, may 
render independent; provided, the same shall not extend 
farther west than the Rio Grande,” [so they did not consider 
Texas as extending to the Rio Grande.} ` 

“3, The contracting parties mutually guaranty the right 
of empressarios to their preminm lands only, and the rights 
of all other individuals acquired under the Mexican govern- 
ment, and relating or appertaining to the above described 
territories. provided the said empressarios and individnats 
do not forfeit the same by an opposition to the independence 
of the said territories, or by withdrawing their aid and sup- 
port to its accomplishment.” 

Very liberal! Not only all who oppose this 
holy alliance with the Cherokee Indians, but all 


[ . . . . 
who ‘withdraw their aid and support,” were to 


lose their title to their lands. 
This solemn treaty and declaration of indepen- 
dence concludes in swelling phrase, thus: 


“7. The contracting parties mutually stipulate that they 
will direct all their resources to the prosecution of their 
Heaven-inspired cause, which has given birth to this solemn 
union, league, and confederation, firmly relying on their 
united efforts, and the strong arm of Heaven for success. 

“Tn faith whereof, the agents of the respective contracting 
parties hereunto affix their names. Done in the town of 
Nacogdoches, this Qist day of December, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and twenty-six. 

(Signed “B. W. EDWARDS, RICHARD FIELDS, 

“H. B. MAYO, JOHN D. HUNTER. 


“We, the committee of Independence, and the committee 
of Red People, do ratify the above treaty, and do pledge our- 
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selves to maintain it in good - faith. 
date above mentioned. 
“MARTIN PARMER, President.” 


“Richard Fields, John. D. Hunter, Ne-ko-lake, John 
Baggs, Cuk-to-keh, Haden Edwards, W. B. Legon, Jno. 
Sprow, B. P. Thompson, Jos. A. Huber, B. W. Edwards, 
H. B. Mayo.” ; . 

Let no one suppose this is a mere burlesque of 
the other declaration of independence in “ old 
time-honored Nacogdoches,” in 1819. It is veri- | 
table history, written By General Foote, the warm | 
friend and admirer of Edwards, and this treaty 
may be found at page 254, of the first volume of | 
his work. The historian proceeds: : 

«The treaty of alliance being executed, the commission- 
ers on the part of the colonists laid the same forthwith be- 
fore the colonists, and oblained their sanction to it without | 
difficulty or delay.” 5 

Remarkable expedition. But who were the 
& golonists?”? No other, we presume, than Mar- 
tin Parmer, and the seven men who sign their 
names under his. On behalf of the Cherokees, 
Hunter was a white man, and Fields a half breed. 
The color of John Bages, Ne-ko-lake, and Cuk- 
to-keh, I have no means of ascertaining. That 
they were all. animated by the purest patriotism, | 
and had.as good aright to speak for all Texas as | 
Long’s supreme council had, is evident, for they 
immediately made preparation to defend their 
“rights.” They would no doubt have carried all 
before them, but for some untoward accidents. 

“ The course of true love never did run smooth.?? 
| 


So it happened in this alliance and partition of | 
empire, in which partition, by the way, I think 
the Indians got a much better bargain than the 
northern Democracy, when they had assigned to 
them a part of Texas for free States. Considera- 
ble time was lost to the Fredonians, as General | 
Foote calls them, in an ineffectual attempt to bring 
the Kickapoos into the alliance, the Cherokee 
chiefs meanwhile remaining in Nacogdoches. 
This delay proved fatal. The ‘ colonists,” hav- 
ing plenty of whiskey, abandoned themselves to 

` the grossest dissipation, and exhibited daily such 
scenes of drunken violence that the Indians be- 
came disgusted and went home, nearly all of them 


Done on the day and 


1 


refusingsto have anything more to do with the || 


concern. 
Edwards and his party had several skirmishes 
- with the Mexican authorities with various success. 
He sent his proclamations to Austin’s colony, on 
the Brasos, but met with no cordial response. 
On the contrary, Austin himself, after trying to 
induce Edwards to abandon his design, summon- 
ed the inhabitants to aid in putting down the re- 
bellion, which they did; and, being joined by a 
body of Mexican troops, soon put an end to the 
second war of Texas independence. 

It may be well here to remark, that very few of | 
the genuine and original settlers, who went from 
the United States for the purpose of finding homes 
in Texas, took an active part in the attempt to 
separate from Mexico. That work was pushed 
ahead mostly by restless adventurers, like those 
who composed the several expeditions of Magee, | 
Long, and Edwards; or by ambitious men, who | 
went there expressly with a view to Texan inde- 
pendence or annexation, and those who had car- 
ried slaves there, and feared they could not hold | 
them under the Mexican government. — i 

Mrs. Holley, the relative of Austin, in relation ! 
to the difficulties in Texas in 1832, says: 

“In order to prevent any misconstruction, it is proper 
and necessary to state, that the people of Austin’s colony 
will most decidedly oppose any attempt to separate Texas | 
from the Mexican Confederation, and that they will as de- 
cidedly insist, by all just and constitutional means, that the 
embarrassments in the way of emigration to Texas be re- 
moved, so that it may, as speedily as possible, be formed 
into a State of the Mexican Union, separate from Coahuila, 
the river Nueces being the dividing line. There is no doubt 
that all Texas will be governed by the same leading prin- 
elple.?? 

This shows two things: first, that in 1832, Aus- 
tin regarded the Nueces as the boundary of Texas; | 
second, that he was not in favor of setting up the 
standard of independence. : 
ceased to be important; not so the first. 

I have now a word about the claims on Mexico, 
which the President, with an intensity of exag- 
geration approaching the ridiculous, has magnified 
into Suei a fanciful and frightful shape. Is it be- 
cause of his deep solicitude for the rights of the 


} 


1 


i 
| 


The last fact has || 


of much better claims due our citizens for French 
spoliations, for which our Government became 
responsible nearly fifty years ago, does not look 


for the adjudication of these claims, by-Mr. Van 
Buren. He was, I believe, the first President who 
had disconnected these claims from demands for 
‘territory. They had also been complicated with 
proposals of a treaty for the restitution of fugitive 
slaves. Whether the taking away of this pretext 


decapitation under the two-thirds rule, I cannot 
say. The treaty was made, and the claims which 
had looked very formidable in the aggregate were 
subjected to the examination of a board, consist- 
ing of William L. Marcy and John Rowan, 
American Commissioners, and Pedro F. del Cas- 
tillo and Joaquim Velasquez de Leon, for Mexico. 
H. M. Breckenridge subsequently took the place 
of Judge Rowan, and Baron Roenne, the Prussian 
Minister, acted as umpire. They were nearly two 
years in session in this city. Upon examining the 
report of the American Commissioners, I find the 
following results: 


Total amount of claims........ceee eee ee vee $11,850,578 49 
Mexican Commissioners agreed 630.408 
in allowance of ouly 499 
American Commissioners allowed. . 3,845,311 00 
Awarded by umpire 
Agreed by both Commissioners... 

Total allowed... . 2,026,138 00 


I quote here a specimen of some of these claims, 
as briefly noted in the tables. 
the arguments on which they were sustained or 


acter, and among them one on behalf of A. O. de 
Santangelo for $398,690, on which the American 
commissioners allowed $83,440, and the umpire 
cut it down to $50,000. Santangelo was a Mexi- 
can or Spaniard; published a vewspapsi, and kept 

a school in Mexico; and in one of their revolutions | 
was obliged to flee, and leave his school, and aban- 

don his newspaper. What other property he lost 

I know not. He came to New Orleans, and then 

to New York, was naturalized as an American, 

and then figured up a claim for spoliations and 

i losses of nearly $400,000, all of which occurred 

while he was a Mexican citizen. Ido not under- 

stand what business our commissioners had with 

such a claim, and am not at all surprised that the 

Mexican commissioners opposed giving him any- 

thing. 

American commissioners allowed to Rhoda Me- 
Crea a claim of $6,694, for a pension for a son 
killed in the Mexican service. Umpire threw it 
out. 

Half a million or more are claims for supplies to 
the revolutionary party in 1815, 1816, 1817, and 
other dates, before Mexican independence was | 
achieved; not spoliations, but debts and balances 
unpaid. 

Union Land Company, $680,165, chiefly for dam- 
ages sustained in béing prevented by Mexican 
authorities, in 1830, for completing their title to 
land in Texas, under a grant from Texas and Co- 
i ahuila. s 

Trinity Land Company, similar. A modest claim 
of only $2,164,604, which they might have made, 
if the war with Texas had not prevented it. 

Similar claim of Richard S. Coxe, trustee of 
Gilbert & Thompson, for $407,227. ; 

William J. Parrott, for erroneous decisions against 
him in Mexican courts on divers contracts, $690,- 
113, while a merchant in the city of Mexico. 


like it. A treaty. was made with Mexico in 1839, | 


for such demands contributed to Mr. Van Buren’s | 


I know nothing of | 


resisted; but I notice many of a remarkable char- | 


burning of towns and sacking of cities come to be 
regarded as barbarous. These: refinements: are 
mitigations of the horrors.of war-—something like 
ingrafting the olive upon the upas; and I had sup- 
posed we had reached and. passed the point-where 
private property on land was held sacred, and pub- 
lic property only. held. Subject’ to- confiscation. or 
destruction. I was in hopes that the same prin- 
ciple would be extended to the highway of nations, 
I confess, that if I could have been astonished at 
anything coming from that quarter, it would have.” 
been at the recommendation by the President of 
the passage of a law authorizing the issuing of let- 
ters of marque against. Mexican. commerce. It 
seems to me that this is a very absurd. game. for 
us to play with any nation, and. most of all with 
Mexico, who has scarcely any: commercial’ ma- 
rine, while the sea is covered with our ships. No 
other formidable power has so large a commerce 
in proportion to its navy ås we have. “We hear 
little or nothing of Mexican privateers; and I think 
| Justice, humanity, and sound policy, should pre- 
vent us from giving any countenance to the prac- 
tice of robbing merchant vessels at sea, unless we 
wish to encourage piracy. I hope Congress will 
disregard the President’s recommendation. 

The gentleman from Ulinois proposes to give 
Mexicans a ‘ better government” and a “ better 
religion.” I fear, if he robs them of their prop- 
erty, they will not think much of his religion or 
government either. England has béen trying to, 
give Ireland a ‘better religion” for several hun- 
dred years, but not with much success. Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria, have given what they con- 
i sider a “better government” to the Poles; but I 
doubt whether the world will give them any thanks 
fot their pains, or that the Poles feel very grate- 
ful. 1f there are any Russian, Austrian, or Prus- 
sian subjects, who disapprove this act of their gov- 
ernments, we hear nothing of it, because they are 
not allowed to give “ aid and comfort to the ene- 
my,” by opening their mouths in the way of re- 
monstrance. Ido not believe in the utility or the 
viety of the sword as a teacher of Christianity. 
| would as soon listen to the preaching of the 
“ hard-money apostle? who pocketed the thirty 

ieces. It is but a few days since we had the man- 
ifesto and appeal of General Salas to the Mexican 
people. He exhorts them to the defence of their 
religion, their nationality, and their race, which 
are all threatened with. extinction by northern iri- 
vaders. The Mexicans see among us three mil- 
lions of slaves. They sce the colored races almost 
everywhere disfranchised. ‘They can readily be 
made to believe we intend to enslave them; and let 
them see it declared that we intend to give them a 
“ better religion,” and to introduce our “ institu- 
tions”? among them, while we seize their private 
property, and I think we may cease to cherish the 
idea of ** conquering a peace’’ very soon. It will 
| take as long, and cost more, than the conquest of 
Abd-el-Kader’s Arabs by the French. Besides, 
how much will be left of our navy if it is exposed 
i to all the hurricanes of the Gulf of Mexico for five 
years to come? And what will be the state of our 
finances at thattime? My opinion is, that we had 
better let the Mexicans alone to manage their own 
affairs, enjoy their own religion, choose their own 
government, and occupy their own territory, while 
we mend our own evil ways, and improve our 
own country, abundantly large as it is for our 
uses for a long time to come. 


ji 


These are specimens. I must be brief. 
some gentleman who may get the floor after me 
may look further info this matter. I shall only 
have time to notice the remark of the gentleman 
from Ilinois, [Rosert Smirx,] who advocates a: 
vigorous prosecution of the war, and would not 
only compel Mexico to pay all the expense of it, 
but he suggests the levying of contributions from 
the inhabitants. This idea, too, has been sug- 


It indicates the downward or backward 


bals devour their prisoners; in a little higher scale 
of humanity men kill without devouring, perhaps 
take the scalp as a trophy; others spare and make 
slaves of their captives. Then women, children, 


claimants? His veto of the bill for the payment 
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and non-combatants are spared. After awhile the 


I hope j 


gested in the ‘¢ Union,” and from various other |! 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 
SPEECH OF MR. GEO. ASHMUN, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 4, 1847. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the State of the Union on the Civil and Diplo- 
matic Appropriation Bill— 

Mr. ASH MUN said : 

Mr. Cuainman: I desire to give, somewhat at 
large, my views of public affairs, so far as they are 
directly connected with the war. . 

The field is an extensive one, and full of tempt- 
| ing topics; but in the brief space of an hour, little 
i more than a hurried examination can be given to 


i| 
| 


` to ask Congress to give him power to borrow 
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the rhost important and interesting. There is'some | 


i : 
ficulty growing. out of the. fact that almostevery + sult of two years’ working of a Democratic Ad- | 


H 
| 
i 


prospects of the Democratic party, he saw but one 
ominous.sign in his horizon, and that was the dis- 
cussion of slavery. If that could be hushed, De- 
mocracy would be harmonious and triumphant. 
‘t The slavery question (says he) is the only one that 
can shake the Democratic party. It is on that rock 
alone that we are in danger of being wrecked.” 

And we are urged, and Democrats are comi- 
manded, not to agitate it. Idesire more particu- 
larly to notice. this remark at this moment, and 
give ita greater prominence, because, in connex- 
jon with a mighty effort which is now on foot to 
stave off all action upon the famous Wilmot pro- 
viso, and coming, as it does, from a free State 
Democrat, it demands universal attention. It is 
important in another respect. It shows, what a 
large portion of the people of the free States have 
long been accustomed to believe, that northern De- 
mocracy is, to a great extent, the truc and instinct- 
ive ally of the interests of slavery. Mr. Calhoun, 
a southern Democrat, once said that the Demô- 
cratic party was kept together by the cohesive 
power of public patronage—plunder. And a 
northern Democrat now tells us that the party will 
fall to pieces if they agitate the subject of slavery. 


The cohesive power even of public patronage will l 
not be cnough to save the party from remediless } 


rúin, if they venture to think, talk, or act, upon 
the subject of slavery! 

(Mr. Henrey here said, that he did not mean 
that the Democratic party was in danger of split- 
ting on that rock, but that the Whigs had prophe- 
sied such a result.] ; 

Well, sir, I accept the explanation, although it 
was not made yesterday in my hearing. But 
surely the gentleman in the most solemn tones 
warned his party against the danger that was thus 
prophesied. And not that gentleman alone, but 
the official paper, with its daily alternate coaxing 
and denunciation, has been siriving to hush the 
storm that thus threatens to wreck the party. But 


notwithstanding all these attempts to stifle free || 


discussion of the war, and its consequences, inclu- 
ding the extension of slavery as an clement of po- 
litical power, I shall venture to speak freely and 
plainly. 


but our duty, to engage in it. | 
Before proceeding to the particular questions 


which the oceasion suggests, Í ask attention, fora {| 


moment, to the contrast which the, present condi- | 
tion of the country presents, to that which existed 
when the present Democratic Administration came 
into power. Loss than two years have elapsed, 
and what a change! Upon the first meeting of i 
Congress after the advent of Mr. Polk to power, 

we found the nation happy and prosperous; our ; 
public treasury was overflowing, our publie debt į 
had been extinguished, and peace was on all our | 
borders. Under a system of protection, sanc- | 
tioned by time, and by the wisdom of al prece- ; 
ding Administrations, the interests of labor thrived, | 
and there was nothing but the fear of the future | 
to mar the picture. That fature has indeed broueht | 
a melancholy change! We now are plunged ina | 


i 
| 
i 


foreign war, of which no man ean calculate the 


} 
i 
| 
i 
| 
i 
i 
} 


quences; the system of protection of American 
labor has been’ stricken down, and we have an 
abyss of national debt which even the chairman 
of Ways and Means cannot fathom; our treasury | 
is bankrupt,and the Executive has been compelled | 


TWENTY-Fienr millions of dollars! We have an 
army of thirty thousand of our countrymen wa- 
ging a war of conquest on a foreign soil, wasting 


i The people expect this discussion from |) 
their Representatives, and it is not only our right, || 


; i| And yet we have seen that the occasion was seized 
expenses, or see the end, or predict the conse- |! ] 


|| apparent purpose of negotiation. 
| 


| of that mission, the character of the minister, and | 
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rapidly away by the ‘sword, and by pestilence. | 
This i8 our present condition, and this is the re- | 


ministration: Such are its first fruits, and I greatly 
fear that we have little that is better to hope for in 
the two years which are to come. 

Sir, I was.one of the number who, at the last 
session, voted against the war bill. ‘The minor- | 
ity of fourteen, with whom I then acted, have 
been freely and frequently denounced on this floor, | 
and elsewhere: But, sir, never for a moment have 
I doubted as to the propriety of that vote, or ceased | 
to rejoice that [gave it. My action upon that oc= 


| represent, and in the most solemn and emphatic | 
manner they have expressed their approbation of 
it. And I believe that a great majority of the 
American people will also sustain it. I believe 
that the majority of them entertain the opinion that 


i} that it was not demanded by any such -imperious 
necessity as could alone justify a war. 
I shall not, at this time, go over any of the 


cupied by me. During the last session; in the 
early history of the war, I had an opportunity to 
speak upon the events which immediately pre- 
ceded the breaking out of the flames upon the Rio 
| Grande. The usurpation which had marked the 


casion has been submitted to the people whom Ij) 


t 

i - 

| this war originated in what, to say the least, was | 
the blundering course of the Administration, and | 


ground, which, upon a former occasion, was oc- | 


there seems to be but little grace in it. I do not 
know what the instructions to Mr. Slidell were; 
the President has not scen fit to disclose them; but 
I apprehend that when the veil of secrecy is raised, 
we shall see in them the germ of this California 
movement. Wise and prudent counsels and gentle 
measures might, and probably would, have saved 
us from war. But yet, when the Texas annexa- 
tion was under discussion in Congress, and in the 
country, those who opposed‘it prophesied that war 
| would follow. And recently, in the United States 
Senate, General Houston, the hero of the Texan 
revolt, and a man who from the beginning was 
privy to all the steps which finally led to annexa- 
tion, has declared that when we took Texas we 
knew that we took the war upon our hands: that, 
in fact, we. took it by inheritance. It was one of 
the strong arguments against the annexation, that 
it would tend to disturb our peaceful relations with: 
Mexico. Both Whigs and Democrats in the North 
i| expressed the greatest fears and alarm on this point. 


| In my own State, the Legislature passed resolu- 
tions, nearly. if not quite unanimously, strongly 
expressive of their hostility to the measure, and 
|| their fear that peace would be broken. One of the 
j| resolutions is before me, and is as follows: 
|| «Resolved, That, under no circumstances whatever, can the 
| people of Massaciusetts regard the, proposition to admit 
Texas into the Union, in any other light than as dangerous 
to its continuance in peace, in prosperity, and in the enjoy- 
ment of those blessings which it is the object of a free gov- 


i 


conduct of the Executive was then exposed and 


ed by others during the present session, and I 
shall endeavor to avoid repetition. But my pur- 
pose is to confine myself to the consideration of 
three propositions; : 

1. That the war in which we are engaged is a 
direct consequence of the anncxation of Texas, 


uty. 

: 2. That the war is waged for the conquest of 

foreign territory, as its great purpose and end, as 

has been openly announced by those who profess 

themselves to he the faithful and confidential friends 

of the Executive, in both branches of Congress. 
3. That, after the conquest and dismemberment 

of the Mexican Republic, it is designed, as the 


commented upon. It has been extensively discuss- | 


and the natural and anticipated fruit of that ini- | 


ernment to secure,” 


These resolutions were sustained both by the 
Whigs and the Democrats of the Massachusetts 
| Legislature. .The vote was taken by yeas and 
|| nays, and not only every Whig, but, if my recol- 
| lection is not at fault, every Democrat, save one, 
i| recorded his name in favor of them, But, sir, the 
Baltimore Convention had not then met. When 
that famous assemblage did convene, and decreed. 
that Texas must be annexed; when it was de- 
clared to the world that the southern institution of 
|| slavery must be protected by that measure, and 
that Mr. Polk must be selected to carry out those 
|| measures, then, almost without a blush, did the 
|| Massachusetts Democracy face to the right abouts 
and, without so much as a grimace, they swal- 
|| lowed the words and principles so solemnly de- 


| tend slavery over the acquired territory, there to 
exist as an clement of political power. 

The annexation of Texas, with all its attendant 
| circumstances, has become part of the history of 
the world. It stands there for the judgment of the 
| present and the future. Of the means by which it 
was accomplished, and the manner in which the 
deed was done, I do not care now to speak, further 
than to say, that it is difficult to imagine a more 


ciples of the Constitution, or a more outrageous 
|| invasion of the rights of the States of this Union, 
than was involved in that measure. But it has 
been done; and while I will not ecase to denounce 


hold from the State of Texas the consideration that 
i is due to a State of the Union. 
| which the forms of the Constitution guaranty will 


we cannot forget that her advent into the Union 
has brought with it evils of a most momentous and 
alarming character. Among them stands, in bad 
eminence, this Mexican war. When the measure 
of annexation had been consummated, both policy 
and duty ought to have dictated a course of kind 
ness towards our sister republic. That govern- 
ment and people had been irritated by what they 
| deemed to be an act of great injustice, and their 
national pride had heen wounded in a most sensi 
| tive point. Instead of a course of blnstering and 
| bullying, our Administration should have endeav- 
ored, by every honorable means, to allay all irrita- 
tion, and avoid all disturbing measures and ‘topic 


to wake up the recollection of all old causes of com- 
plaints which had existed for years. It is true that | 
our Government sent a minister to Mexico for the ; 
So far as that 

fact alone goes, let the Administration have-all the 
credit nf it. But when we look at the circumstance: 


crowning crime of this course of iniquity, to ex- |) 


gross and deliberate violation of the plainest prin- | 


the iniquity of the act, I am not disposed to with- ij 
AU the protection : 


be yielded to her by the General Government. But: 


|, claved in that resolution. The Democracy of the 
;| North have long been held and esteemed by their 
|| southern brethren as the natural allies of southern 
|| interests, but surely never upon any occasion were 
|| they more truc to their instincts than upon this. 
|, The interests of slavery demanded the annexation; 
the Baltimore Convention decreed it, and they were 
obeyed. The opposition to the Texas scheme, 
and the fear of its consequences, extended also to 
| the democracy of other States. I haveinmy hand 
i| extracts from several of their leading presses, which 
ii time will not permit me to read.* “It is enough to 
|| say, that almost everywhere, the same facility of 
i; Submission was manifested as in Massachusetts. 
. New Hampshire, almost alone, exhibited a digpo- 


I - me 
H * The following are some of the extracts: 
From the Nashua Gazette, Nov. 16, 1243. 
| _ The evils that will be entailed on the North by ihe admis- 
|, Sion of Texas into the Union, are incalculable, grcat, vast 
, beyond ail human calewation, 
‘| The object and design throughontis black as ink—as hitter 
i as hell. No other reason on earth can be assigned tor tiis 
|| southern movement than a determination to perpetuate that 
|} accursed institution, which, asa matter of compromise, was 
i; acceded to by the North at the time of the adoption of the 
i Articles of Confederation. Ff the South persist in for 
| Texas upon us, the result is evident to all. The co 
quences are nuit farious—to say nothing of their ruin. May 
Providence avert this calamity, and save our republic from. 
i| disunion, misery, and destruction, 
From the Portsmouth (NIL) Mercur», in fall of 1843. 
[These exrtracts we copy from Isaac Hills paper] 

itis a matter of deep regret that our southern friends in- 
tend to agitate, in the next Congr athe question of the an- 
nexation of Texas to our Union, Jt is understood that this 
a favorite project with Mr. Calhoun. But as its accom- 
plishment might prove fatal to our free institution sit wih be 
a solemn duty of the northern Democracy to oppose it. 

From the Democratic Review, April, 1843. 

Nor ought the annexation to be made without the consent 
of Mexico, on her ecognition of her suecessfally revolted 
i Province. We must avoid even the appearance of evil. It is 
| Not enough that we may be abundantly certain that Mexico 
i can never again even hope to shake the independence of 

Pe The nominal, theoretical right, i H asserted, 
Wwe cannot disregard without incurring a just liability 
on of war by Mexico. j 

From the Boston Post, Nor., 184! 
The Atlas is beating the air about the adi 
Tie Cabmet ont Washiag: 


PE S 
ion of Texas 
ton, and adi the 


into the Union. 


ols this way, aro opposed to such a measure. Mr. Preston, 
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Ho. or Reps, 


probable with Mexi- 
*eo.” A 

Here, it is to be observed, is a person speaking 
by authority, and how great that authority is, we 


can in some measure comprehend, when we re- | 
member that a few days since he announced to us | 
that he was the adviser of the President, in relation | 


to the movement of the army; that he was the au- 
thor of the war preamble; and from his position 
as chairman of Voreign Affairs, he may be well 


supposed to express the views of the President | 


upon this floor. He was * authorized’’—mark the 
phrase—to assure the country that money would 
settle all difficulties! And in this manner the peo- 
ple were lulled into the delusion that peace would 


continue; and in that hope Texas was admitted. | 


How bitterly has that hope been destroyed! War 
has come, but the false 
stands on the record. 
One of the principal immediate causes of the 
war was the question of boundary between Texas 
and Mexico. The admission of ‘l'exas into the 
_ Union brought that controversy upon our hands, 
and it was the attempt of the President to settle 
7 that question by the power of the sword that light- 
ed up the fires. Upon that question, also, in the 
early stages of the annexation movement, the 
Whigs of the country felt and expressed appre- 
hension; and upon that, in like manner, did we 
have similar oracular and authoritative statements, 
calculated to quiet our fears. Mr. Benton, who 
was the great leader in the Senate, and the same 
chairman of Foreign Affairs in the House, made 
formal and solemn declarations in their places, that 
the boundary was the great desert between the 
Nueces and the Rio Grande. 
speech of May 16, i844, denounced the attempt to 


claim the Rio Grande as a boundary in the most | 
indignant terms, and offered the following resolu- | 


tion, as expressive of his sense of the outrage: 


“ Resolved, That the incorporation of the left bank of the’! 
Rio del Norte into the American union, by virtue of a treaty 


with Texas, comprehending, as the said incorporation 


would do, a part of the Mexican departments of New Mex- ! 


ico, Chihuahua, Coahuila, and Tamanlipas, would be an act 


of direct aggression on Mexico, for all the consequences of | 


which the United States would stand responsible.’? 


Aud Mr. B. also proceeded to demonstrate these 
four propositions in relation to it, viz: 


prophecy and assurance | 


Mr. Benton, in his | 


Mr. Wise, and a few Opposition members of Congress are 
in favor of it, but they have not strength enough to do any 
harm. 

From the Albany Argus, May 11, 1844. 

The Washington Spectator, Mr. Cathoun’s organ, while 
tauding Commodore Stewart’s letter in favor of the imme- 
diate annexation of Texas, alludes to the probability of a wa 
with Mexico in a tone of levity, if not of joy! Tt would be 
well for such politicians to remember that war is not as pop 
iar as in former tines. People begin to reflect and compare 
its results, before they piunge into its miseri It is pe 


ceived that wars, undertaken for the extension of dominion, | 


exalt the leaders and managers, while they crush and im 
poverish the masses. The trappings of the war-horse, and 
the glitter of armed legions, tickle the fancy and please the 
eye, but the people see that they place a leaden weight upon 
the hand of honest labor. Jt is for this reason that true 
Statesmen regard wars, undertaken for such selfish purposes, 
us one of the greatest evils that can inflict a country. 


Erom the N. H. Patriat, May, 1844. 
Slavery, and the defenec of slavery, form the controlling 
considerations urged in favor of the treaty [of annexation] 
by those who have been engaged inits negotiation. To these 
we can never subscribe; and whenever they are 
offensively urged upon the free States, they deserve to be 
pointedly rebuked, 


| the boundary is not held sacred. 


| ingly have run through its voluminous pages; and || 


l inconsistency between these two official exposi- 


“2. That it would be an unjust war. 

“3, That it would be war unconditionally made. 

4, That it would be war upon a weak and groundless 
pretext.” 

These are Mr. Benton’s own words; and how 
marvellously they resemble those which, now that 
war has come, we are in the habit of using concern- 
ing it! The war has grown out of this very ques- 
tion of boundary, and yet the distinguished gentle- 
man who uttered ‘these most just and righteous 
sentiments, is the person whom Mr. Polk has 
selected to be lieutenant general of the armies that | 
are to wage tt. x 

Again, on June 10, 1844, when Mr. Benton in- 
troduced his bill for the annexation of Texas, he 
spoke as follows: 

‘The desert. prairie to the west of the Rio Nueces (Wal- 
nut river) is the boundary pointed out by the finger of na- 
ture, agreed upon by cininent statesmen as proper for our- 
selves, and written dawn in the hook of fate and the law of 
nature, as the true and permanent boundary between the 
two first powers of the new world. The Rio Grande is a 
Mexiean river by position and possession, and to the Mexi- 
cans may it forever belong !? 

Nothing surely could be more clear and em- 
phatie, unless, perhaps, the statement of the same 
position by the chairman of Foreign Affairs in this 
House. On the 3d of February, 1845, he intro- 
duced his resolutions, and spoke in explanation of 
them; and, on the subject of the boundary, said: 

“The stupendous deserts hetween the Nueces and the 
Bravo rivers are the natural boundaries between the Anglo- 
Saxon and the Manritanian races. There ends the valley | 
of the West. There Mexico begins. Thence, beyond th 
Bravo, begins the Moorish people and their Indian associ- | 
ates, to whom Mexico properly belongs; who should not 
cross that vast desert if they could, as we, on onr side, too, 
ought to stop there, heeause interminable conflicts must | 
ensue onr going south, or their coming north, of dat gigan- 
tie boundary. While peace is cherished, that houndary will be 
sacred, Not till the spirit of conquxs'r rages, will the people | 
on either side molest or mix with each other; and when- 
ever they do, one or the other races must be conquered, if 
not extinguished.” 

Here, Mr. Chairman, we see again an official 
declaration of this boundary made to quiet all fear | 
that our relations with Mexico would be disturbed 
by claiming to the Rio Grande. And we see, also, 
the spirit of prophecy proclaiming, in tones of sol- | 
emn warning, that while peace is cherished, the | 
desert will be held sacred as a boundary; that not | 
till the spirit of conquest rages, will the peuple on | 
cither side of it molest or mix with each other. | 
Sir, it is because peace is no longer cherished, that | 
It is because the | 
barbarous spirit of conquest does rage,that those | 
who are now in power have sent our armies across 
that desert to gratify the burning lust of acquisi- | 
tion and dominion. Yes, sir, if the spirit that |i 
animated this declaration could still have controlled |i 
the councils of the President, we should now be in |} 
the enjoyment of peace. But mark how the lapse | 
of a few months brings with it a change of opin- | 


ions to suit the changing purposes of party and of | 
men. We were called upon, a few days since, by | 
this same chairman, to print some extra. copies of į 
a report, made at the last session by him, on the 
subject of the Mexican war. It had fallen dead | 
upon the attention of the country, but, by the vote 
to print, it was elevated to a degree of distinction 
which alone entitles it to attention; and T accord- | 


} 


Twas not surprised to find a paragraph upon this | 
subject of boundary, so entirely contradictory of | 
everything ‘contained in the above extract, that it | 
is worthy of being collated and contrasted. It is 
on the 44th page, and is as follows: 
& President Polk had no constitutional + to stop short of ; 
the Bravo; and, in truth, the province of Texas extended to 
that river by territorial configuration, which nature itself has 
rendered the limitary demarcation of that region.”? 


ace te if 
If any explanation is demanded of the palpable || 


tions by the same person, of the natural and Jegal i 
boundary, I can only say, that one was made į 
before the annexation of Texas, to induce us to | 
believe there would be ho war; and the other is: 
made after war has actually come, for the purpose | 
of justifying it. Itis one of the many proofs of | 
the facile change of partisan positions, where there 
is no principle to control them. | 

It was, then, this question of boundary which | 
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it by the sword, that involved us in this war. As 
to the hisiorical and geographical view of the bound- 


ary question, Ihave no time now to consider it, 

Much argument. and evidence has been expended 

upon it by others, and particularly by thë genile+ 

man from Maine, [Mr. Severance] who has pre- 

ceded me this morning. - It will all be réad and‘un- 

derstood by the people. My object has been, more 

particularly, to show that annexation brought wat 

in spite of the deceptive and hollow. ‘statements: 
and assurances, which Democratic leaders held ont 

to pave the way for the admission of Texas. Is 

there a man in the nation who believes that we > 
should now be in. war; that thousands of eur coun~ ` 
trymen would now be dead and dying in a foreign 
land; that our treasury would be bankrupt, and 
all the pursuits of peaceful life be disturbed, if, in 
a fatal hour,.the oppesition to that measure had 
not been defeated ? 

But it is pretended that, independent of the all- 
embarrassing questions growing out of the Texas 
measure, we had strong and sufficient causes of 
war against Mexico; and that, on account of those 
causes, this war is to be justified. It would. be 
enough, without going into an examination of those 
old difficulties, to answer, that they are an after- 
thought, in this connexion. We did not declare war 
against Mexico on account of ancient grievances. 
The* President, in his war message of May 11, 
1845, did not ask us to do it. He only asked that. 
we should admit that war existed. He did not call 
upon us to go to war to avenge those wrongs. 
The act which we passed did not declare any such 
thing; and when some of the Democractic mem- 
bers, more bold than the rest, proposed to ingraft 
such a declaration upon the act, it was promptly 
voted down. No, sir; war grew out of the Texas 
measure, and the unconstitutional conduct of the 
President in his attempt to settle’the disputes be- 
tween us and Mexico by force of arms, without 
the sanction or knowledge of Congress, and ata 
time, too, when Congress was in session. 

But, sir, I proceed to consider my next proposi- 
tion, viz., that this war is now carried on for the 
purposes of conquest. We have got ‘Texas by 
such management, as the world knows, and now 
we are, by the terrors and horrors of war, pushing 
on to the bold and forcible dismemberment of the 
territorics of a sister republic, One acquisition has 
given us an appetite for another; the commission 
of one crime is leading us to another of darker dye 
and deeper guilt. Å : : 

In the early days of the war, this intention of 
conquering for the purpose of acquisition, was not 
openly avowed. It was charged upon the Admin- 
istration, but not by them admitted. We all re- 
member that the first light which broke upon the 
country, clearly demonstrating this plan, was the 
letter of Mr. Marcy to Jonathan D. Stevenson, 
authorizing an expedition to California. In that 
document conquest and colonization, and subse- 
quent annexation, shone outin clearcolors. How 
it came to be published is yet a mystery; for it 
hears upon its facc ample evidence that it, and its 
purposes, were not intended for the public eye, as 
it cautions Mr. Stevenson against its being pub- 
licly known. Twill read one extract: ‘‘It is, how- 

* ever, very desirable (says Mr. Marcy) that it should 
“not be publicly known, or proclaimed, that they are 
‘to go to any particular place. On ihis point great 
< caution is enjoined.” What is now openly avow- 
ed was then cautiously concealed; and it was not 
till the last week of the last session, when the 
President sent a message, asking for two millions 
of dollars, that the intentions of the Mxecutive 
flashed upon us. From that time confessions have 
gradually grown into bold avowals; and the war 
now stands before the world, with our flag faunting 
in the face of mankind, with ‘¢ Conquesr!?? * Cox- 
ques P?’ emblazoned on every fold. Is it necessary 
to cite evidence upon this point? The movements 
of our troops, the measures and official declarations 
of the Administration, and the speeches of Demo- 
cratic members of both Houses, all proclaim it. A 
few selections from the latter will answer all my 
present purposes. At the very beginning of the 
session a member from ‘l'ennessee, [Mr. Sranron,} 
who may well be supposed to have the confidence 


| of the Executive, announced to us that the annexa- 
| tion of California was “ to be the great measure of 


the age.” Ata later stage of the debate, a Demo- 


cratic gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Bevwweer,] 


with fervor expressed his trust in Teaven tin 
these words: 


“ggg 


APPENDIX TO THE 


RESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Ori Cone.....2p Sess. 


The Merican War—Mr. Ashman. 


s6 But there was another 


eh debate. Was this to 


question which had. called forth | 
be a war of conquest? He an- 
‘swered, yes}. trusting in Heaven, and on the. valor of their 
atis; theirs should be a war of conquest; conquests. as bril- į 
Tantas those which had already astonished the world; con- 
quests, he trusted, in rapid succession.” z 


`The chairman of Foreign Affairs in the Senate 
[Mr. Sevier] declared yesterday, in a Speech in 
his place, that’ “no one. thought of geiting less than 
New Mexico and California!’ 


And theachairman of Foreign Affairs in this | 


Flouse [Mr. INeersoLL] has also given us his 
views at two different times‘on this point. In the 
report of August last, to which I have already al- 
juded, and which was. made before it was deemed 


to be expedient to admit to the world that conquest. || 


was the object, he Jabored to dispel all fear that it 
was so. On page 51, he says: 
«The armies and navy of the United States will no doubt 


be directed and disposed to wage war ou the most humane | 
arid forbearing principles of civilized hostilities—to make | 


war, not as the means of ambition or for the sake of conquest, 
but as, when all pacific endeavors have been exhausted, and 
not till then, the only way to peace. 

«c As, in the order of overruling Providence, war has been 
forced upon this country, it will make the most of it to dis- 
abuse the world of the unfounded and unmerited charges 
against republican government, of incapacity for wars and 
lust of dominion.” - j 

But, as I remarked before, a lapse of time hav- 
ing made a change of position on the part of the 
Administration necessary, a change of tone on the 
part of its representatives on this floor easily fol- 
lows; and, accordingly, we heard him say a few 
days since— 

Everybody knew—-yes, everybody knew—that this was 
to be a war of invasion—a war of territorial conguest, al- 
though it was now spoken of in termis of condemnation in 
that respect. 
conquest. That was the only se that could be made of all 
the power granted by Congress, and by Congress command- 
ed to be eniployed.”? 


Tread from the report of his speech in the Union, 
and ask the attention of the House, not so much 
to the glaring inconsistency which is developed— 
for that is of little consequence—as to the full dis- 
closure of the purposes of the war as they are now 
officially declared in this House! Sir, it may, 
perhaps, be true, that “everybody knew that this 
waa to be a war of invasion—a war of territorial 
conquest.”? J certainly thought so last August, 
and said so; but at that time we had the assurance 
of the report on the Mexican war, that it was not 
to be waged for the sake of conquest, or the lust of 
dominion. I 
quest is the purpose, look at the authority given to | 
Commodore Stockton and General Kearny, to es- | 
tablish civil governments in New Moxico and Cal- | 
ifornia, and the manner in which they have execu- 
ted their orders. Look also at the significant fact | 
that, day after day, during the present session, the 
Demoeratic members on this floor have been wrang- 
ling and quarrelling as to fundamental Jaws which į 
shall be established in the conquered provinces. 
The motto which our War Secretary established | 
for partisan purposes, is now to be applied to our 
foreign relations: “ To the victors helong the 
spoils.”? And now, even before we can safely say 
that there are any spoils to divide, the party which 
sustains the Administration are in almost a state | 
of mutiny as to the terms of distribution! Sir, 
this war may result in the conquest of these prov- | 
inces, although present appearances give no hope | 
of any speedy termination of it. It may terminate 
in the dismemberment of our sister republic, and | 
a partition of her territory. | 

But what good to us, if it does? We shall 
neither gain national wealth, national strength, nor 
nationa! honor. We shall gain the seeds of a 
thousand evils—internal jealousy and bickerings— 
and we shall gain the condemnation and shame of 
the world. History has no blacker page than that 
which records the partition of Poland amone the 
stronger Powers around her. The plea that the 
safety of their “institutions,” the institutions o 
monarchy which made slaves of their subjects 
does not save them. 
dying fame. 
berment of the weak republic upon our southern | 
border is consummated, that crime will find its 
rival. The plea that our domestic ‘‘institutions” 
demand it, will find no favor, when the judgment 
of all civilized and Christian mankind, present and 
future, now and forever, comes to be made up! | 

it is for such a war, leading to such conse- ! 


> 


That great erime has an un- 


But it conld not be otherwise than a war of |} 


Ifany more proof is desired that con- ; 


i tent. 


| poses. 
i| matter how it begun, however stupendous might 


quences, that we are now, in our character as 
Representatives, called ‘upon to vote supplies. 
Treasure, and human life—millions of dollars and 
thousands of men—are demandet- of us, to be ex- 
pended to accomplish such a result, And we are 
told that, without seruple, without complaint, it 1s 
our duty: to grant this demand. We are told that 
now, after the war has 


been begun, the Executive 
is charged with full power 


over its conduct and 
end, and that our duty, as good patriots, 1s to yield 
to his request, and keep silence as to his usurpa- 
tions. Sir, I hold to no such slavish doctrine. I 


deem it my duty to resist and denounce it, when- 


|| ever and however attempted to be enforced. The 


chairman of Foreign Affairs [Mr. INGERSOLL] gave 
us the other day the official creed upon this subject 
in these words, viz: 

«Phe Autocrat of all the Russias—the Sultan Mahmoud 
—had no more sovereign power, than that which was now 
in full exercise, for waging the war with Mexico.” 

And he added further, that when the Congress 
had given the President the war-waging power, 
that power was as great as the power of the Au- 
“tocrat of all the Russias, of the Sultan Mahmoud, 
‘or of Napoleon, in the utmost culmination of his 
‘authority, and that it was a great mistake to sup- 
‘ pose that there was, in that respect, any difference 


‘ between the sovereignty of the European despot 


tand that of the United States.” 


I find also, in the leading Democratic paper of 


Baltimore, a sentiment equally in violation of every 


| Republican principle: 


From “ The Republican and Argus,” January 29. 

“ The Executive and Congress.—It belongs to the Executive 
to manage the war with Mexico, The supreme Icgislative 
power declared war to exist, and henceforward it was the 
duty of the Exeeutive to wage the war with all such means 
as the Constitution and Congress placed at bis disposal. 
When, then, he found these measures inadequate, and ap- 


| plied to Congress for other measures, HIS WILL should 


have been immediately caemplied with, unless it was plainly in 
contravention of the Constitution.” 

Sir, if that doctrine be true, then, indeed, we 
are but little better off than the serfs in Russia, and 
the slaves of the Sultan! and really, and in truth, 


the President’s generals in Mexico are, what the į 


gentleman from South Carolina denominated them, 


| his ‘*sarrars.” But Lutterly deny that the spirit 


of our Constitution justifies any such alarming 
pretension on the partof the Executive. Congress, 


indeed, by declaring war, commits to the Presi- | 


dent’s hands the duty of conducting it; but he must 
conduct it with the means which Congress, in view 
of all the circumstances, chooses to give him. In 
judging of the amount and nature of those means, 
Congress has the right, and it is its duty, to look 
at the end which ought to be accomplished; to see 


| what the interests, rights, and honor of the country 


requires should be done. If enough has been done 


to protect our rights, and vindicate our honor, and {| 


if the President desires still further to prolong the 
war for personal azerandizement, or for any other 
motive, must Congress still vote all which he de- 
mands? It is said, that if he does exercise his 
power wrongfully, he may be impeached; in the 
idle phrase of the day, we imay “hold him respon- 
sible”? But we all know that impeachment is a 


farce; and the impeachment of a President, who | 


has an army at his back, and to whom you have 
given the despotic power of Sultan Mahmoud over 
the army, will hardly have many terrors for him. 


No, sir; I hold it to be my imperious duty to || 


scrutinize every demand for men and money; and, 
if it appears that they are used for unjustifiable 
ends, I shall not hesitate to resist the requisition. 


If it be not so, there is no necessity for our voting |} 


at all upon the subject. Weare only to keep the 
treasury full, and let the President put in his hand 
and help himself whenever he sees fit—and—hold 
him to his responsibility! The moment that the 


ceded, then the right of judging, and of refusing 
upon proper reasons, is admitted to the fullest ex 


I see the Executive 
shown, the war-power which has been given him, 
and I refuse to aid him in carrying out those pa 
If the war was one of defence; if—no 


be the folly or the crime that brought it upon us— 


| if hostile fleets were ravaging our coasts, and an į 


enemy’s army invading our towns, I should not 


H 


. > ` . H 
right of voting upon the question at all is con- ;i 


It is upon this ground that [ have acted thus | 


: far, and shall continue to act. 


Bat, sir, if this plan of the dismem- | using for purposes of conquest, such as have been 


7 = 


country’s need. 
|| am determined to stand by the declaration that I 
will cive— ; 
Millions for defence, but not a cent for conquest. 

{| Mr. Chairman, the desire to gratify this lust of 
dominion, which, first indulged in the acquisition 
| of Texas, wellnigh led us into a war for a part of 
|| Oregon, now beckons on with an inflamed appe- 
| tite, to other regions upon the Pacific, and threat- 
ens not merely to consume the true principles and, 
proper objects of a republican government, but to 
i make us deaf and insensible to those humane con- 
siderations which belong to and advance a nation 
|| whose pursuits are those of peace. War brings 
i| in its train not merely loss of treasure, public debt, 
and destruction of human life, but it seems to turn 
the hearts of those who are engaged in it, and 
urging it on, tg,stone. A signal illustration of this 
is to be found in the speech of the chairman of 
Foreign Affairs, made the other day, in defence of 
the war, its authors, and its purposes. I have 
| referred to the same speech before, and my only 
apology for doing it again is, that its author stands 
here in peculiar relations to the Administration, 
and as the supposed exponent of its plans and 
| opinions. He spoke of this war as a fortunate 
| occurrence, which was to settle difficulties with 
| which they did not know how to deal before, and 
| adds: 

| « War brought them at once to astate of things which he 
| regarded as very fortunate; and though they heard a great deat 
about the misfortunes and calamities of war, which it was 
| very easy to talk about to the delight of all old women, yet 
| he would like any one to tell him what these calamities 
i] were, for he had not yet heard of them.” 
Sir, when this expression was uttered, but few 
i| members were listening; but I saw then, as I see 
ii now, amazement and horror depicted upon their 
| countenances. And I ask if there be a man who 
ii hasa heart within him, who can suppress an invol- 
untary shudder at its repetition now? Upon what - 
times have we fallen, when the author of this world- 
famous war preamble, the confidential adviser of 
the President, comes into this House, as if fresh 
i from the Executive gates, and gives voice to so 
| unfeeling a declaration? The misfortunes and ca- 
lamities of war! He has not heard of them! They 
are tales fit only to delight silly and weak old 
women; tell them notto him. ‘The elevated states- 
man, who is the associate of the President, has 
‘| no ear for such fables! 
| Brown, Ringgold, Page, Ridgley, Watson, Ha- 
mer, and a host of other gallant officers, have been 
suddenly stricken down from life; their country 
weeps for them, funeral processions thread the 
streets, and cities are wrapped in raourning, but he 
has heard of no misfortune orcalamity! Thousands 
| are sleeping, till the last tramp shall waken them, 
:upon the banks of the ill-fated Rio Grande, that 
' River of Death! They were the pride of their 
| country and the beloved of their friends; but dis- 
| ease and the sword—war—have strewed their 
| bones on distant sands, and strange rivers run red 
|, with their blood! But he has heard of no ca- 
{i lamity ! 
i| Hearts are breaking all over the land for fathers, 
|| brothers, husbands, and sons, never more to re- 
| turn! But he has heard of no misfortune ! 
| 
| 
| 


1 


Volunteers, who,in the full fruition of life, health, 
| and hope, went at the President’s call, are now in 
| crowds returning, the shadowy remnants of what 
i they were! Wounded, wasted, and worn, they 
; come back from that land of pestilence and war, 
to drag out a miserable existence, and are wel- 
comed by a sound that comes from the Executive 
portals, ‘ we have heard of no misfortunes or ca- 
lamities!’’ Go tell your tales to delight weak old 


i 


j 
| 


| Women; your Government does not hear them! 


Sir, it is told of some of the most heartless war- 
riors that ever set their brazen heels upon human 
ife, who were as prodigal of their squadrons as if 
men were but so much corn for the harvest, that 
ven they, in going over their fields of battle after 
a victory, would shed tears at the sights before 
hem. But as night comes down upon the scenes 
of Palo Alto, of Resaca de la Palma, and of Mon- 
terey, and the wail of our wounded and dying coun- 
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trymen goes up to Heaven, it is only answered by 
the echo, coming from the capital of the nation, 
proclaiming that their country hears of no calamity! 

And to the many widows throughout the land, 
who are bending with grief over children suddenly. 
made fatherless, with cheeks furrowed by scalding 
tears, with hearts broken, affections crushed, and 
hopes ruined, and whose homes are filled with | 
mourning, lamentation, and wo, our country sends 
only the insulting exclamation, that it has heard of 
no calamity! 

Sir, I have heard in this Hall many monstrous 
declarations, but surely its echoes never wrung to 
one of rival barbarity. I stand here to denounce 
jt as unworthy the age in which we life, and fit 
only to belong to a Government upon whose stand- į 
ard is written— Conquest, havoc, and spoil, are our 
gam. 

„I come now to consider my third proposition, 
viz: that after the conquest has been consummated, 
and Mexico, by the power of war, has yielded us 
a share of her provinces, the purpose is to extend | 
the institution of slavery over them, there to exist | 
as an element of political power in the Union. | 
This, sir, is a most momentous topic, and calls for | 
the exercise of calmness, wisdom, and firmness. 
It is a subject that must be discussed. It ought i 
not to be and cannot be avoided, so long as this || 
project of increase of territory is agitated. It has | 

„already been met by some of the gentlemen who 
represent slave States in a spirit of frankness that 
shows their willingness to have it settled. The 
gentleman from Alabama, [Mr. Dareay,] and also 
the one from South Carolina, [Mr. Burr, ] who first 
addressed the House upon this topic, while they 
manifested a firm determination to stand by, what 
they deem, the rights and interests of the South, | 
agree that now is the time to dispose of a question | 
of so much portent. Procrastination will only in- į 
crease the evil, and the difficulties with which it is 
surrounded. But I greatly fear that in this respect 
we are to be disappointed; and I take this oppor- 
tunity to warn the country, who are looking with 
deep anxiety upon the progress of this matter, that 
a mighty effort is at this moment making to stave 
itoff. The Executive, its organ here, and its lesser 
organs elsewhere, are all working daily and nightly 
for this purpose. Public signs and private assu- 
rances leave nothing to doubt upon this point. All 
the appliances by which the Administration usually 
accomplish their purposes are brought to bearupon | 
members of this House; the purchasing seductions 
of Executive patronage, the ‘denunciations of the 
organ, and the terrors of party proscription, are į 
alternately tried, and I fear their influence. We | 
have seen before, in the instance of Texan annex- 
ation, nerthern Democracy readily turning a most 
loud-mouthed opposition into an equally vocifer- 
ous support of one southern scheme; and now, 
although Democratic representatives from the free 
States have, during the whole session, seemed to 
be almost ready to dissolve the Union, rather than 
lose the Wilmot proviso, I must be permitted to 
express great doubts of their future course. The 


have no political: power over it, so long as itis 
kept-within the limits of those States which choose 
to toleraie it. It is there, for good or evil, beyond 
their reach; and although they believe, as I do, 
that, in the providence of God—when, and how, | 
is veiled in clouds and darkness—the time will 
come when the chains shall drop from every hu- 
man being in the land; yet, so lng as it exists, 
except in districts and territories over which we 
exercise exclusive legislation, this Government 
cannot touch it. They are willing and anxious to 
stand by the Constitution as it was givensto us by 
our fathers; and however much*they may regret || 
some of what are called its compromises, they will 

stand by it. But when you set on foot a series of 
measures which have for their object and end an 

extension of slavery as an element of political 

powers—when you attempt to bring in foreign 

territory, and give ita slave representation in the 

Congress of the Union, so that the interests of the | 
free States are to be outvoted and overpowered 

here, they would be false to all their duty if they 

did not resist it at every step. We have seen the 

annexation of Texas planned and set on foot for |! 
the avowed purpose of protecting slavery and ex- 
tending its power, and the powers of the General 
Government invoked and used to accomplish it. 
This was openly avowed by the Secretary, Mr. 
Calhoun, who negotiated the treaty of annexation; 
but, from the many passages in the public docu- 
ments which show this, I will only quote a single į 
one from his letter to Mr. Pakenham, in which he 

says: 

The measure (annexation treaty) was adopted with the 
mutual consent, and for the mutual and permanent welfare, 
of the two countries interested. It was made necessary 1N 
ORDER TO PRESERVE DOMESTIC INSTITUTIONS, placed under 
the guarantee of their respective constitutions, and deemed 
essential to their safety and prosperity.” 

It was also manifested by the author of the 
Texas resolutions in this House,a Democrat from 
a free State, [Mr. C. J. IncersoLL.] In the same | 
speech, of February 3d, 1845, already referred to, 
he said: “ It is undeniable, however, that southern 
interests, southern frontiers, southern institutions, I | 
mean slavery and all, are to be regarded in settling the 
restoration of Texas.” 

The people of the free States have seen and felt i 
all this; they have seen for half a century the 
powers of this Government swayed and controlled 
by the slave power, and now they have seen the! 
system of protection to free labor destroyed by | 
the votes of Texan Senators, whom that measure | 
brought here just in season to give the fatal blow; į 
for without their votes the tariff of 1842 could not | 
have been repealed. With slavery, then, as it | 
manifests its power in the operations of the Federal 
‘Government, and as it seeks to extend its grim i| 
front beyond the States in which it now exists, 
the people of the free States have some concern, 
and will endeavor to exercise some interference. 
You now seek to acquire territory to make at least 
a dozen more States: and think you that they are | 
to fold their arms, and slumber over the inevitable |: 
tendency of your measures? JI tell you that they | 


ery is, that this subject of slavery must not be 
agitated, because the harmony of the Democratic ; 
arty isin danger; and that cry has great potency. 
n what form this subject is to be evaded I am not | 
quite sure; whether by the sudden springing of the | 
previous question, in which so much skill is dis- | 
played on the other side of the House, when it is 
desirable for them to avoid a direct vote, or by 
declaring the amendment to be out of order, asin | 
the case of the loan bill; but that some similar par- 
liamentary jugglery will be tried there is no doubt. 
But however that may be, and whatever the result 
of such a manceuvre may be, it is my duty to speak | 
out the sentiments of the people whom I represent || 
on this subject. ; i 
Sir, the people of the North are neither fanatics 
nor disunionists. They do not desire, in any 
manner, to intermeddle in any question which con- 
cerns simply the internal policy, or the domestic | 
State institutions, of the slave States. I speak ; 
now not for a class of men, who may be found on : 
both sides of Mason and Dixon’s line in equal: 
numbers, who disregard all law, all constitutions; | 
but I speak for the great mass of the people, of all | 
political or religious divisions. They are a law 
and Constitution-loving people; and while they | 
condemn slavery; in whatever form it exists, they | 


will not do it. They are fully waked up to the | 


| Government. 


cy. If by any good fortune it should be’ ‘so 
ingrafted, the bill will be allowed by the Democratic 
party to fail! The Administration will not take 
the millions for peace, if they are accompanied by: 
this restriction upon the extension of slavery! > . 

But, in conclusion, let me say to my southern 
friends, in all frankness, that we of the North want 
no more territory, whether acquired by purchase:or 
conquered by war. As you unroll the map of the 
world, see, see how broadly our domain spreads 
over it now! The waters of the Atlantic onthe: 
east, and of the Pacific on the west, alone hold ug 
in their embrace. Our latitudes give us every 
variety of climate, from the burning tropics to the 
barren and icy regions of the northwest; and our 
rivers, which take 'their rise in regions of perpetual 
snows, journeying thousands of miles to the ocean, 
empty themselves in regions of perennial flowers. 
Millions of acres of soil, unsurpassed in fertility, uñ- 
occupied, still invite the care of the husbandman; 
and minerals, piled mountain-high, stand ready to 
open to the blow of enterprise; while our commerce 
penetrates every corner of the globe where the habi- 
tation of man can be found, Our population is 
increasing almost beyond the power of calculation; 
and we have a Constitution, if we will but sustain 
it, which is adequate to all the high ends of a free 
What want we more to make us a 
happy and a glorious nation? 

Let us put a stop to this wat of conquest. Let - 
us starve out this appetite for acquisition ‘of terri- 
tory. Let us take away the temptation that now 
inflames the lust of dominion. Let us shrink back 
from the stupendous crime of making the shores of 
the Pacific ring to the clank of chains forged by a 
free people for their fellow men! Let.us stand by 
our country as itis. Let us devote ourselves to 
the great pursuits of peace, which alone are the 
paths of safety for a republic, and we may then 
feel that we have avoided that rock upon which 
others have been wrecked; and that, although 

Oer three quarters of the groaning globe 
The name of Commonwealth is past and gone, 


the rich inheritance which has come down to us 


| will be yielded up to those who come after, secure 


and unimpaired ! 


GENERAL APPROPRIATION BILL. — 


SPEECH OF MR. D. P. KING, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, : 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 4, 1847. 

In Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, the General Appropriation Bill being 
under consideration— 

Mr. DANIEL P. KING said: 

Mr. Cuarman: The question before the com- 
mittee is, on the motion of a Democratic member, 
to strike out the item for the payment of the annual 
salary of the President of the United States. Ifa 
Whig had made the motion, he might be accused 
of affording aid and comfort to the enemy. Mr. 


danger of the hour, and wo to that man of their ij 
representatives who is false to his trust and to | 
their expectations. Those who represent the south- ‘| 
ern States openly declare that they expect slavery |} 
to exist in any newly acquired region on our: 
southwestern frontier; and the present Adminis- i] 
tration, elected as it was to promote southern ʻi 
views, is laboring to prevent us from adopting, at || 
this time, a legislative declaration that slavery | 
shall not exist there. Our duty, then, is to make || 
resistance at every step. If we do not succeed at |! 
this time in fixing upon some bill which must be- 
come a law, the proviso excluding slavery, I fear 
it will be too late to do it afterwards. I confess 
that my faith in success has, within a few days, 
been much weakened, and am constrained to say, 
that we must not expect any aid from the sup- 
porters of this Administration. The President 
has, with great apparent earnestness, asked us for 
an appropriation of money to enable him to make 

eace with Mexico, and hills giving him three 
millions of dollars have been reported in both 


i 


know full well that, under our Constitution, they | 


i claims of these hardy sons o 


|! them, and pledged to 


K. could not advocate that measure; for, of all men 
in the country, the President, in this hour of his 
extremity, most needs the aid and comfort of his 
friends. 'To deprive him of his salary would be 
cold comfort to him. 

But you, Mr. Chairman, who have been an at- 
tentive member since I first had a scat in this Hall, 
know that I have seldom addressed the House, ex- 
cept with the purpose of affording aid and comfort 
to some of the many deserving citizens who have 


i suffered from the tardy justice of their country. 


My object in rising is to propose the following 
amendment: : 

«To supply deficiencies in the fund for the relief 
of sick and disabled seamen, twelve thousand dol- 
lars.” 


As briefly, sic, as possible, I will state the 


f the ocean to the 
liberality and justice of the country. Their claims 
have been too much neglected, and their merits too 
much underrated. But two days ago, I proposed 
an amendment to the pension bill for paying to the 
wounded and disabled privateersmen of the last war 


| with Great Britain, the pensions from the fund 


per centage on the prizes taken by 
them during life by the law 
and I enforced their honest 


raised by a 


of June 26th, 1812; 
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i i} the arguments I could command. The 
chairman. of the Committee of Ways and Means 
“opposed the motion, and it was rejected by the 

Flouse; and these poor maimed sailors, who fought 
bravely and successfully foptheir country- in their 
‘vouth, in their old age and poverty are denied all 
relief by the present Congress. ; 8, 
“In the last year’s general appropriation: bill, I 
proposed ‘an ‘amendment giving twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars to supply deficiencies in the marine 
hospital fund. The chairman of the Committee of 
‘Ways and Means, always desirous of saving the 
people’s: money for. the uses of the people’s Gov- 
ernment, ‘strenuously opposed the measure; but 
‘the House, actuated by a sense of justice, after a 
fall discussion, adoptéd the amendment, and it be- 
came a law. The same necessity for an appropri- 
ation now exists, and it shall be my endeavor to 
satisfy the committee that justice and good policy 
demand it. For more than forty years this annual 
appropriation has been made, and no money has 
been better applied or more gratefully received. 
Now, when by the bad policy of the Administra- 
tion the revenue lias been diminished, and the ex- 
penses of the Government much increased by a 
war which I consider wanton and unnecessary, 
these poor, sick, and disabled sailors must be put 
‘on half allowance, and, instead of the usual appro- 
priation of twenty-five thousand, it is proposed, as 
more likely to sectire the favor ot the committee, 
to give them twelve thousand dollars. If you will 
allow the money to be expended where it is collect- 
ed, Massachusetts sailors will ask for themselves 
nothing more; but, with a characteristic generosity, 
they desire that relief may be extended to their 
suffering shipmates wherever they may chance to 
be overtaken by sickness and misfortune. The 
expense of maintenance and medical attendance is 
much less in the northern than in the southern 
hospitals. The sailors do not complain of the tax 
laid by the Government apon them, but they want 
that it should be honestly and fairly expended; if 
the amount of tax is not sufficient, increase it; but 
do not deprive them of their hard-carned rights. 
Individuals of them may have contributed, with- 
out complaining, for twenty or thirty years to this 
_fund, without needing relief. When by sickness 
or accident they are now in want of its aid, itis de- 
nied them, because the fund is for the time insuf- 
ficient. Theamountcollected in 1844 was $85,017; 
the amount expended, $109,541; the number of sail- 
ors relieved, 7,000; of these, 720 received relief in 
Massachusetts, where the amount collected was 
$14,271; the amount expended, $11,608. You can 
remedy the evil by an annual appropriation; you 
can try the experiment, for wild experiments in 
legislation are the order of the day, by providing 
by law that no sailor shall be afllicted by sickness 
or accident from the first day of January to the first 
day of April, annually. The experiment would 
probably fail, but a prudent and paternal Govern- 
ment would not fail to make the provision contem- 
plated by this amendment. 

By a law passed July 16th, 1798, it was provi- 
ded that all masters of vessels arriving from foreign 
ports shall, previous to the entry of their vessels, 
pay to the collecter of the customs a sum. equal to 
twenty cents per month, for every seaman em- 
ployed on board their vessels; which sums they 
were authorized to retain from the wages of such 
seamen. Provisions nearly the same have been 
made in relation to persons engaged in the coasting 
and inland trade; and the several collectors are re- 
quired to make quarterly returns to the Secretar 
of the Treasury; and, from the money so collected, 
provision is made for the temporary relicf (not ex- 


claim by al 


ceeding four months) of sick and disabled seamen | 


in hospitals, or such other places as may be pro- 
id 
vided. 


Seafaring men are proverbially improvident; in H 


their generosity, they would divide their last dollar 
with a suffering shipmate or brother tar. Many 
of them have no abiding home—they are citizens 
of the United States, and have no particular. claim 
on any municipality for relief. When overtaken 
by disease or poverty, they are the proper subjects 
of national charity. It would not be improper, 
then, that the needy and afflicted of their number 
should be provided for by the General Govern- 
ment. Instead of doing so, you have enacted laws, 
without their consent, to compel them to provide for 
their own poor. This provision has been found, | 


| 
| 
| 
l 


by long experience, to be insufficient. Until you 
have madeit sufficient, do not justice and liberality 
require that you should supply the deficiency? And 
what ċlass of our citizens are better entitled to the 
bounty of the Government? They brave the dan- 
gers of the ocean and the storm, that you may en- 
joy the luxuries of foreign climes. They are the 
instruments of bringing into the country the goods 
and merchandise, from the duties on which you 
derive almost all your national revenues. Gener- 
ous themselves, they will appreciate the generosity 
of the Government, and love their country all the 
better for its kind, and not unmerited, provision 
for them. 

{Mr. K. made other statements to show the ne- 
cessity and propriety of this allowance, and said 
he was satisfied that the House would afford this 
aid and comfort; and at this easy price, secure the 
gratitude of many sailors in all portions of the 
country. This item was added to the bill.] 

In considering this: bill, it has always been held 
to be in order to discuss the state of the Union 
generally. On the 13th of May last, a law was 


of Mexico, a state of war exists between that Gov- 
ernment and the United States;” and, for the pro- 
secution of the war to a speedy and successful ter- 
mination, the President was authorized to employ 
the militia, naval, and military forces of the United 
Slates, and to call for and accept fifty thousand vol- 
unteers; and ten millions of dollars were appropri- 
ated. Believing that war did not exist by the act 
of Mexico, and that the war was unjust, inexpe- 


and from that day to this, although I have been 


House and out of the Ilouse—although I have 
been stigmatized as a coward and a traitor by 
a venal party press, here and elsewhere, I have 
sought no opportunity of denying, explaining, ex- 


the war because I then thought it unconstitutional, 
unnecessary, and unjust; and I still think itso. In 
my judgment, this war was bad in its inception, 


can be its consequences. A treaty might have 
been made, and peace secured, without recourse to 
those last, worst arguments, the cannon, the sword, 
and the bayonet; but the object desired was, not 
| peace with Mexico, but a picce of Mexico. I may 
i have erred in my judgment, but such was, and 
such remains, my honest conviction. In a minor- 
ity of fourteen, T voted against this war upon a 
feeble and distracted, a priest-ridden and faction- 
torn, sister Republic. For this we have been de- 
nounced as traitors and cowards. Ifan earnest de- 
| sire to save my country from ruin and disgrace be 
| treason, then am I a traitor; if the fear to do wrong 


|! make a man a coward, then I am a coward. 
| make no empty boast of an ardent love of country, 
| but I mean that my life and conduct shall manifest 
| it. I hear many men talk of their willingness to 
| shed the last drop of blood in this Mexiean war, 
| but most of them are careful not to expose them- 
| selves where they may shed the first drop. 

| I will maintain and defend my country with the 
! best effort of my feeble power when she is right, 
li and when I think she is on the wrong track, I will 
i exert my best efforts to get her on the right. He is 


i truth, justice, and liberty. 
voice sticks in his throat when danger, disgrace, 


raise his cry and sound the alarm when the Union 
and the Constitution are in imminent peril. 


NG 
of the country. 


as they have been so often sneeringly denominated, 


il are indeed cowards and traitors—whether they are ! 


|| right or wrong, they, I think, will be wiling to 
| submit to the decision of coming times and after 
| generations. From the decision of good and wise 
| men and true patriots, even now, I shall take no 
| appeal. If the gentlemen, with whom I have the 
| honor to be associated in this impeachment made 
by the commander-in-chief of the naval and milita- 
ry forces, and by his retainers and partisans, the 
Trays, Blanches, and Sweethearts, who have duti- 


passed declaring that, “ by the act of the Republic į 


many others, once good enough Democrats, but 
now in danger of being turned over to the Federal 
side. By this charge of treason, I have been often 
amused, but never disturbed or annoyed. The 
President—in his message of December 8th, that 
same most remarkable of all political fictions, says: 
“It is a subject of congratulation that there has been 
‘ no period in our past history when all the elements 
‘of national prosperity have been so fully devel- 
‘oped. Since your last session, no afflicting dis- 
‘ pensation, has visited our country !”’—-the succes- 
sor of Washington—but with what immense differ- 
ence of dignity !—accuses those who represent this 
war as unjust and unnecessary, of giving “ aid and 
comfort”? to the enemy. Iam not accountable to 
the President for my opinions or my votes. My 
voice is frec, and so shall be my vote. I do not 
submit to his dictation. I was sent here to exer- 
cise my independent judgment, not to be the mere 
instrument of registering the Executive will. I 
do, however, acknowledge my accountability to 
my constituents. Since this accusation was made 
by the President, the people, by their verdict, 
have decided whether they think me a traitor or @ 
I| true man. In an election held on the 28th of that 


dient, and wanton, I voted against the measure; | 


assailed by the minions of Executive power, and | 
the defenders of Executive usurpation, in this 


cusing, or retracting my position. I voted against | 


has been bad in its progress, and nothing but evil | 


Iwill | 


the coward who is afraid to stand up manfully for | 
Fle is a coward whose | 


and ruin threaten his country; who is afraid to | 


He is |i 


The question whether “the immortal fourteen,” i 


|| same month of December, the President’s ery of 
“aid and comfort,” echoed by the party press, yet 

|| ringing in their ears, the people of my district have , 
|| reslected me by more than two thousand votes 

|| over my miscalled Democratic competitor. From 

|| this decision, I can have no desire to take an ap- 
peal. It is worthy of remark, that all others of the 
calumniated fourteen, who were candidates, have 
been reélected. 

I have opposed this war thus far—this Execu- 
tive war, as it must forever be denominated—and 
I can vote for no measure connected with it which 
is not designed for its speedy termination. On the 
16th July last, to the bill authorizing a loan of ten 
millions of dollars for its prosecution, I proposed 
an amendment, as follows: 
i| Provided, That immediate measures be taken for tbe 
peaceful and honorable setlement of all difficulties between 
this country and the sister republic of Mexico.” 

That amendment was rejected. Congress did 
not wish to express a desire for the speedy and 
honorable settlement of the war, and, ina minori- 
ty of four, I voted against the bill which allows 
the Seerctary of the Treasury to issue notes to the 
amount of twenty-eight millions of dollars, because 
it is an ill-digested financial project; because, of 
the indecent haste with which so important a 
measure was pressed; because, a protective tariff 
has been proved to be the casiest and best way of 
raising revenue, and maintaining the credit of the 
country; because, I was unwilling to increase the 
national debt, without affording the means of pay- 
ing it; and because, I was unwilling that the North 
should supply money for the special aggrandize- 
ment of the South, and for conquering more terri- 
tory for slaveholding. I have also voted against 
a bill for the appointment, by the President, of a 
lieutenant general, because it would give him the 
power of furnishing a commanding officer for both 
the Mexican and American armies—if, indeed, in 
his excess of partiality to, and confidence in, Santa 
Ana, he should not appoint him to the command 
of both armics; and for the more serious reason 
that, in the commissioning a civilian, he would 
supersede, disaffect, and drive from the service, 
several brave, accomplished, and experienced Gen- 
erals, who have acquired, and who deservedly re- 
tain, the confidence and respect of the country. If 
in this I am accused of affording “aid and com- 
fort” to the enemy, a large majority in both Houses 
have made themselves obnoxious to the same 
charge. 
| I voted, also, agai 
‘| ditional regiments, 
ready sufficient force: 


i 
i 
| nst the bill for raising ten ad- 
because the President has al- 
i s at his command, and because. 
‘i Lam not willing to burden the country with unne- 
cessary debt. Besides the whole naval force, the 
President has now, or may have if he chooses, 
| 17,080 men in the regular army. He has already 

called out 25,000 volunteers, and can order into the 


f 
i 
i 
i 
i 


i 
i 
i 
f 
i 
i 
fi 
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field 25,000 more. The expenses of this warhave | 
already amounted to more than. sixty. millions | 
of dollars, and the amount which may yet be. ex- 
pended, it is impossible to estimate. ‘It will, how- 
ever, reach a sum sufficient to pay our citizens their 
just claim for French spoliations, and to endow 
thousands of shools, colleges, and hospitals. 

The gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. Tisparts,] 
has told us that “so long as Congress gave sup- 
plies, the President was bound to go on in the 
prosecution of the war, conquering every hamlet, 
village, town, and city, in Mexico—ay, every hut 
—till Mexico were compelled to sue for peace. He 
was bound to go en— 
nomen’ í Iven until 

The gates of mercy shall be all shut up, i 

And the fleshed soldier, rough and hard of heart, 

In liberty of bloody hand, shall range j 

With conscience wide as hell; mowing like grass | 

Their fresh fair virgins, and flowering youths? ” | 
«Their blood,” said he, “must be on the hands 
of Congress, not of the President.” Not on my 
hands, nor on my conscience, Mr. Chairman, shall 
be this “damned spot;” for, with my views of the 
origin and purposes of this war, not all the waters 
of the ocean could wash the stain away. Other 
gentlemen may hope to throw the responsibility 
upon the President; but, in a war like this, a good 
citizen has discharged his duties when he obeys 
the laws of the land, when he pays all taxes 
legally assessed, and bears all burdens legally im- 
posed. He may, and he should, vote and protest 
against measures which he thinks disgraceful and 
ruinous. It has been said that war is a game at 
which, if their subjects were wise, monarchs could 
not play. It is more true, that war is a game at 
which, if the people were wise and virtuous, 
Presidents would not play. 

Fourteen months ago the President congratu- 
lated the nation on the bloodless acquisition of | 
Texas. Nine months ago war was commenced, to | 
acquire a portion of territory, which he calls that 
same country; and the President’s friends prom- 
ised to conquer an honorable peace in three months. 
Six months ago the President asked Congress for 
$2,000,000 to buy peace; now $3,000,000 are asked 
for the same purpose; because, besides paying our 
own forces, it may be convenient to Santa Ana, 
to help him pay the Mexicans, We have had the | 
best of the fight in every contest—victory has 
always perched on our standard ; but we have had | 
victories without advantages, and are apparently | 
no nearer to a close of the war than we were nine 
months ago. We have not conquered peace, and 
shall not be able to do it, until more wise and eñ- 
ergetic measures are adopted. We have not bought 
peace, and shall not be able to do it, until we have 
more crafty negotiators than the President or his | 
Cabinet council. And when is peace again to bless 
our land? When shall the alarm of war and the 
din of battle cease? When shall be heard no more 
the wailings of agonized bereavement, and the sor- 
rowing cry of mourners, refusing to be comforted ? 
If war can neither conquer peace, nor buy peace, | 
let us be magnanimous, and on terms of equity and 
liberality give peace to Mexico. 

In this nineteenth century of the Christian era, 
there is nothing which meets my idea of true honor | 
or glory in the prosecution of any war. ‘As distin- |j 
guished from Pagan, Mahomedan, and Jewish, we 
call this a Christian nation. The advent of the | 
great Author of our religion was announced by | 
choral angels, singing peace on earth and good | 
will to men, and his parting blessing was, “ my | 
peace I Jeave with you.” This war is not only | 
immoral, but it is inglorious. Some of our ora- | 
tors and poets have called ours the most enlighten- | 
ed and powerful nation on the face of earth. We | 
have more than twenty millions of people. Our | 
wealth and resources are unbounded—a full treas- | 
ury, an undoubted credit, a weil appointed army 
and navy, arsenals and magazines full of arms and | 
the munitions of war. Mexico has a population 
of some ten millions, of a mixed and miscellaneous 
character—Moorish, Indian, and African—a dis- 
tracted goverment, an empty treasury, not a ship 
of war afloat, naked magazines and arsenals, and | 
in every way poorly supplied with the fit accou- | 
trements of war. ‘There is no honor or glory in 
warring with such a people. The contest is too 
unequal. As soon would the monarch of the forest, | 
when not humbled by pinching hunger, make fight 
with the feeble, fearful antelope. As. soon would | 


| equal, except in a noble enthusiasm for the right, 


General Appropriation Bill—Mr. Daniel P. King. 


the bird of broad and rapid wing leave his pride of 
place, and pounce upon the half-fledged owl. Tt 
gs only when man meets his equal. man, that the 
crown can be worth the contest; in a scrub race 
there arc no laurels worth winning or wearing. 
“When Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug 
of war’? No, Mr. Chairman, do not pursue the 
bubble reputation where you know you-can never 
overtake it; but, if you cannot conquer, nor buy, 
just give peace to poor weak distracted, Mexico. 
That Mexico has been in fault no one denies; but 
her misfortunes have been equal to her faults; 
living in a whirlpool of continual revolutions, her 
anarchy and poverty have driven her to deeds 
which her best citizens have abhorred. 

Some of our political friends, and many of our 
political opponents, have kindly warned those who 
oppose the prosecution of this war, of the fate of 
those who opposed the war of 1776 and the war 
of 1812. There is no similarity in the cases. Those 
wars were for the rights of nations and mankind, 


and for justice and liberty. Then great principles || 


were involved. We had an enemy every way our 
and a devoted love of country. A love of novelty, 
a spirit of wild adventure, a recklessness of dan- 
ger, such as wrges the horse to battle, may have se- 
duced many young men to volunteer in this war of 
aggression, but the spirit of °76, the patriotism of 
the revolutionary fathers, is not there. In those 
wars we laid up a rich store of renown. I would 
not hazard our national fame and character in a 
strugele'so doubtful and so unequal. I would not 
risk these proud trophies won by our brave sol- 
diers and sailors. They are too precious to be 
trampled in vulgar dust, or to be draggled in inglo- 
rious gore. We have been warned that opposi- 
tion to this war would make us unpopular. An 
honest, independent freeman will ask, is the mea- 
sure right; not, will it be popular. He may be 
willing to court popular favor, but he will never 
become her slave. Popularity, he knows, may be 
gained with little merit, and lost by as little fault. 
In the morning it may put forth the fresh green 
leaves of promise—in the evening they may with- 
er and dic. Popularity is a frail staff. The con- 
sciousness oP meaning right, and doing right, will 
sustain a man in this life, and at its close be the 
ministering angel of peace and hope. 

We are now the aggressors. The Mexicans 
aro defending their altars and homes, their wives 
and children. They cannot, and they will not, 
yield. By an article of their constitution no por- 
tion of their territory can be alienated. They 
have sworn to support it; and, if notas strong and 
bold, they are at least as obstinate and determined 
as we are. 

In modern times I think of but two instances of || 
wars waged like this. The great French nation, || 
with whom war is a pastime, and the profession || 
of arms almost a natural pursuit, have been fight- || 
ing the Algorines more than sixteen years. ‘They, 
too, have been victorious in every engagement; but 
they have secured nothing but the military posses- 
sion of Algiers; and that they can maintain only by 
an army of 100,000 men, and an annual expense | 
of $20,000,000. Mexico is much farther from the 
United States than Algiers from France, has a 
larger population, has more of the arms and arts 
of war, and, from the natural position of coast 
and defiles, and its pestilential climate, so fatal to 
strangers, Is better prepared to sustain a longer 
defence. Shall this country continue the war, 
with no definite prospect of its termination, and no 
fixed object, but the robbing of Mexico of territory 
which must result in domestic feuds and perpetual | 


animosities ? | 
| 


The Florida war raged for six years or more. 
It cost the Government, in money, $42,000,000, 
besides the health, and blood, and life, of many of 
our citizens. Here were only a few hundred poor 
Seminole warriors. If it cost $42,000,000 to sub- 
due these almost naked and unarmed children of 


|| is, or ought to be, the model republic of the world. 
Let us call home our forces, manifest a noble mag- 
nanimity, deal with Mexico as an affectionate. pre- 
ceptor would deal with an obstinate but not im- 
| practicable pupil; and by address, by gentleness, 
by example, more eloquent than. all other disci- 
pline, teach Mexico to do. right.: : We have beat 
the Mexicans in the field in .every‘fight.. Let.us 
show them and the world that we excel in virtue 
and moderation more than’ inarms. “ Peace hath 
her victories no less renowned than war,” nay, far 
more renowned. Let it be my country’s good for- 
tune to achieve this noblest and best of victories. 

_ This is a war of conquest, a war for the acquisi- 
tion of territory, and the fixed determination of the 
Administration is, that that territory shall be slave 
territory. The Mexican General, Arista, proposed 
to President Polk that neither party should occupy 
the disputed territory. till opportunity for negotia- 
tion was allowed. While our army was on the 
| Nueces the Mexican forces did no hostile act; 
when it was advanced to the Rio Grande, hostili- 
ties commenced. Thechairman of theCommittee 
| of Foreign Relations declared to us two years ago, 
that Providence had fixed a natural boundary be- 
tween Texas and Mexico in the desert waste be- 
tween those rivers; the President’s lust of conquest 
and vaulting ambition have overleaped this natu- 
ral boundary, and involved the countryin war. A 
friend of the President in this House, a gentleman 
| from Virginia, has said, ‘he trusted it would be 
ta war of conquest; he was not one of those who 
“would have a mild war, who were afraid of stri- 
“king heavy blows. He would show, no mercy 
“till the war was ended. If he could have hisown 
‘way, one blow should follow another without 
‘merey’’—and in the bitterness of his wrath he 
did not spare those fourteen, who, he said, ‘* were 
‘destined to be famous in story;”? ‘ and, so help 
‘him Heaven, so far as his own fame and future 
‘reputation were concerned, he would infinitely 
‘rather be the poorest volunteer whose bones 
‘“mouldered on the banks of the Rio Bravo, with 
‘no stone to mark his grave, no requiem but the 
‘wild bird’s shriek and the howling winds, than 
“the mightiest Whig orator who thundered forth 
‘his denunciations of the war.” Now, I am no 
orator as the gentleman is, and about the manner 
of living, of dying, and of burial, there may, be a 
difference of taste; but rather than be pierced or 
stabbed (perhaps in the back) bya Mexican sword 
or spear, or hacked by an Indian tomahawk on 
| that savage shore— 3 

“ ———-—at once despateh’d ; 

Cut off even in the blossoms of my sin, 

VUuhouseild, disappointed, unanevd?— 
I should prefer, after having enjoyed all life’s 
blessings, and performed all life’s duties, to wrap 
the drapery of my couch about me, and, without 
braggart boasting or unmanly fears, await my last 
solemn hour. I would that my friends should 
| drop a few natural, though unavailing tears, and 
then that they should carry out my bier to some 
| sequestered spot, where overarching trees might 
drop their autumnal leaves; and there, if the hand 
of affection should ever raise astone, let it have 
| only this inscription—aA LOVER OF PEACE, OF LIB- 
ERTY, OF HIS COUNTRY—~-HE VOTED AGAINST THE 
Mexican war. Ihave, perhaps, as little desire 
; for a mausoleum as the gentleman; but since he 
| has given me a lecture, let me say to him, the best 
| monument for this world, and the best hope for the 
| foture, isa well spent life; the gentleman’s ideal 
of a well spent life would lead him to these Mexi- 
can wars; why, then, does he not go where glory 
waits him? {Mr. McDowex, of Virginia, here 
interposed : “Lhe Virginia regiment is full.”] 
Mr. Kine continued: The ten new regiments are 
‘not yet full. There are yet, L fear, more cities to 
| be stormed, and more wounds inflicted, and more 
| miseries endured. l wish the engines. of war could 
! be converted into implements of husbandry, and 
that this fierce and revengeful spirit of man seek- 
ing his brother's blood could be restrained. 


| 


the forest, how: much will it cost to conquer the | 


hundreds of thousands of the roused and deter- i 


mined people of Mexico? If this contest with | 
savages occupied the fleets and armies of the Uni- | 
ted States six years, how long will it require for 
the same forces to subdue the warlike, semi-bar 


barous Mexicans, taught strategy at our expense? |! 


We} 


But I do not wish to make the calculation. 
| 


have conquered the Mexicans in every battle. Ours 


Mauch hag been said of the origin and purpose of 
l this war: spoliations, wrongs to our citizens, and 
American blood shed on American soil—specious 
words—but the true history of the war must be 
written; it will be the blackest page in the annals 
of our country; would that it could be blotted out 
and forgotten; but the evil deed must be written 
for admonition. History will disclose to. the 


i 
i 
i 
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world the controllin? power of the peculiar insti- |; 
‘tution in the national councils. . It has made abd- 
destroyed banks and tariffs, and, in defiance of the 
Constitution; has annexed Texas and involved the. 
country.in the horrors and disgrace. of war. Tts 
mioral and social evils have been so long felt and 
80 plainly told, that I am spared the pain of a re- 
cital; the good and the great of a past: age—Wash- 
ington, Franklin,-and.Jefferson—have borne full 
testimony against it. Would that statesmen of the 
preseiit times. had -inherited: their firmness, inde- 
‘pendence, and honesty. What mischiefs it has 
perpetrated, what mischiefs it has in reserve, if 
not now curbed in its headlong course, I will not 
‘enumerate. But the course of the true patriot to 


‘me-appears plain; the proud waves of slavery must |; 
be stayed—so far, no farther—it must not invade |; 


another inch of free soil. Our friends of the South 


ask us. what we have to do with slavery; we might || 


‘as pertinently ask, what have we to do with liber- 
ty? The battles of the Revolution were fought, 
and the Constitution was formed, to secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity. 
‘Though gentlemen of the South may forget or un- 
dervalue this priceless boon, we never can. . If the 
Representatives of the North will stand up like 
‘true men, and honorably represent the dcep-fixed, 
unalterable feeling of the people of the North; if | 
they will, by their recorded vote, declare that sla- 


Yates, of New York.] “The framer, and, as to 
some most important provisions, the author, of this’ 
great fundamental law, destined to exert a mighty 
and enduring influence upon the happiness an 
prosperity of millions, was Nathan Dane, of Mas- 
sachusetts. To him, in an especial manner, are 
the people of the northern States indebted for the 
restriction upon legislative interference with pri- 
vate contracts, which, in every fluctuation of for- 
tune, has been the safeguard of the public morals 
| and of individual rights. 

In 1787, one Nathan Dane, of Massachusetts, 


| framed the ordinance by which slavery and invol- 


untary servitude, except as a punishment for crime, 
were forever excluded from the Northwestern 
Territory, and, by this charter of liberty, secured 
for himself undying fame, and for that country, 
free institutions and-the enterprise and prosperity 

which attend them. If, in 1847, his successor can 
‘achieve no such renown, he will at least, on this 
| ground, stand firm, that by no voluntary servitude 
| of his, by no. treason against duty, conscience, 


erated in any territory hereafter to be acquired; 


the past be tarnished, or the bright hopes and pros- 
| pects of the future be clouded. 


Note A, to the Appendix of ninth volume of 


very shall not be tolérated in any territory which | 
may be acquired in this contest, the war will be | 
brought to a speedy termination. 

Mr. Sis, of South Carolina, has to-day told us 
‘that every foot of territory we shall permanently 
: occupy south of thirty-six degrees thirty minutes, 
s will be slave territory. This opinion is founded 
“on the known determination of the southern peo- 
t ple, that their institution shall be carried there; it 
‘is founded on the laws of God, written on the cli- 
‘mate and soil of the country—nothing but slave 
‘labor can cultivate profitably that region of coun- 
‘try. Ihave no idea that the North or the West 
‘ will resist to the death. The Union will never be 
‘dissolved on that question.” In reply to a ques- 
‘tion by Mr. Woon, Mr. Sims said: “T answer for 
€ God, because the opinion is written in his reveal- 
‘ed Word. I can speak authoritatively on that 
t point.” The gendeman may represent the South, 
and probably does; but he has shown no creden- 
tials from Eeaven, and the North is here to speak | 
for itself, Because the North has already yielded 


much, the South expects greater concessions; be- i 


cause, by stratagem or treason, they have got pos- || 
session of the outposts, they now expect us to sur- | 
render the very citadel. Kor once let the South | 
know, that some northern men have northern prin- 
ciples; that though they love their favor and appro- 
bation much, they love more the favor and appro- 
bation of their own neighbors and constituents, 
and still more the approbation of their own con- | 
sciences. On this great question of the extension |! 
of slavery, with all its fearful consequences, let it | 
never be said of any one Representative of the free || 


earthly enjoyment. i 
It has lately been asserted in the House of Rep- | 
resentatives, and elsewhere, that Thomas Jeffer- |; 


Dane’s Abridgment. : 


<< Phe sixth article of compact—the slave article—is im- 
| perteelly understood. Its history: In 1784, a committee 
i consisting of Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Chase, and Mr. Howell, re- 
| ported it as apartof the plan uf 1784. Chis Congress struck 
| outs only two memberssouth of Pennsylvania supported it; 
| all north of Maryland present, voted to preserve it, so as to 
exclude slavery.. It was imperfect, first, as it admitted sla- 
very till the year 1800; sccond, it admitted slavery, in very 
considerable parts of the Territory, forever, as will appear 
| on a eritieal examination, especially in the parts owned for 
ages by French, Canadian, and other inhabitants, as their 
property, provided for only in the ordinance of ?87. In this 
ordinance of 287, slavery is excluded, from its date and for- 
ever, from every part of the whole ‘territory of the JJnited 
| States northwest of the river Olio; over all which the ordi- 
nance established government. : 

“The amended slave article, as it is in the ordinance of 
287, was added on the author’s [Mr. Dane’s] motion, as the 
journals show. Was not reported.’? 

Bradford, in his Biographical Notices, @iys: ¢ Nathan 
€ Dane was a member of Congress in 1785 ; and although not 
‘brilliant as an orator, he rendered much service on com- 
| ¢nittees, where he was alike industrious and judicious. It 
“was owing ebiefly to his efforts that Congress made it a 
| ©eondition, on the formation of new States in the North- 
i “western Territory, that slavery should not be allowed there- 
tin. Mr. Dane was one of the most decided and active in 
© urging the condition of this exclusion.”? 


THE THREE MILLION BILL. 
SPEECH OF MR. BERRIEN, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In THE Senate, February 5, 1847. 


j The Bill appropriating Three Millions of Dollars 


to be expended under the direction of the Presi- 
dent in negotiating a peace with Mexico, being 
under consideration— 

Mr. BERRIEN said: 

_ Mr. Presrpent: I came to the Senate yesterday, 
in the expectation that it might, but with the hope 
that it would not, be necessary for me to engage 
in the discussion of this measure at that time. 


son, and not Nathan Dane, should have the credit || 
of that section in the ordinance of °87 which pro- || 
vides, that “there shail be neither slavery nor in-} 
voluntary servitude in said territory.” “Mr. Jef: |) 
ferson, in 1787, had been two years in France. In |} 
1784, a committee, consisting of Messrs. Jefferson, i 
Chase, and Howell, reported a plan which con 
tained some of the principles finally established, | 
but it was too imperfect for practical purposes. 
The following article was stricken out: “That, |i 
‘after the year 1800 of the Christian era, there |! 
‘shall be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude | 
‘in any of the said States, otherwise than in pun- i 
‘ishment of crimes whereof the party shall have || 
‘been convicted to have been personally guilty.” 
Mr. Jefferson voted against the striking out, but 
this does not read like the terse and nervous style 
of the author of the Declaration of Independence. 
Chase, in his sketch of the history of Ohio, | 
says, “the celebrated ordinance of 1787 was adopt 
ed after discussion, without the slightest amend- 
ment, and with but one dissenting voice.” [Mr. " 


it 


i 
i 


| from any merely personal considerations. 


Circumstances beyond my control had deprived 
me of an opportunity of making some references 
which were desirable for me. Apart from this, I 
was suffering from indisposition, which unfitted 
me for such a task. But I was not willing to ask į 
a postponement of the special order of the day 
The 


urgency of the chairman of the Committee of For- 


! eign Relations had admonished me, so far as de- 


pended upon him, of the fate of such an appeal. I 
was not willing, by any action of mine, to subject 
to discussion a question of personal courtesy to 
myself, with the knowledge that its allowance was 
to encounter opposition from any one member of 
the Senate. My friends around me thought differ- 
ently, and I acquiesced in their decision. I thank 
them for the feeling which prompted this appeal 
on their part, and I offer my respectful acknowl- 
edgments to the Senate for the courtesy with which 
it was received, 

I turn to the consideration of the bill before us. 
It proposes an appropriation not exceeding three 


i humanity, and Heaven, shall slavery ever be tol- | 


by no deed of his shall the glorious memories of | 


q 


{ 


millions of dollars, for the purpose of defraying 
avy extraordinary expenses which may be incurred 
in bringing the war with Mexico to a speedy and 
honorable conclusion. Now, sir, with a view to 
bring the war to such speedy and honorable con- 
clusion; we have already authorized the President 
of the United States to raise an army of upwards 
of seventy thousand men. We have placed at his 
disposal, in addition to the ordinary revenues of 
the Government, more than twenty-eight millions 
of money; and now it is asked that we should 
make an appropriation of- three millions, for the 
purpose which is specified in this bill—that is, to 
bring this same war to the same speedy and hon- 
orable conclusion. This money is to be applied 
under his sole, uncontrolled direction, in a manner 
which we are left to conjecture, with the aid of the 
information imparted to us by the chairman of the 
Committee of Foreign Relations; and we are ask- 
ed, with an apparent confidence that the request 
would be unhesitatingly complied with, to ‘let 
this bill pass,” without debate or discussion, re- 
serving for some other occasion the examination 
of those interesting questions which present them- 
selves to the mind of every Senator, at the moment 
when this proposition is made. Sir, this cannot 
be. - The feelings, the wishes, the just expecta- 
tions of the American people, combine to forbid it. 
They desire to know—they have a right to know, 
so far as we are informed, what is their actual con- 
dition in relation to this foreign Power, with which 
we are at war. They havea rightto know, so far 
as we can inform them, what expectations they 
may entertain of the probable termination of @ 
conflict, in which they have been so unexpectedly 
involved. In every event, they are entitled to un- 
derstand what are the views and opinions of the 
National Legislature, in this extraordinary posture 
of their affairs. 

Sir, in the month of May last—without premo- 
nition, without the slightest expectation of such a 
result, while peace and prosperity ati the 
land—the American people were suddenly roused 
by the intelligence that hostilities had been com- 
menced between the American and Mexican ar- 
mies. This transition from peace to war had been 
brought about by an order issued under the au-. 
thority of the President of the United States, act- 
ing as commander-in-chief of the American army. 
In the first moment of the excitement produced by 
the intéllizence that hostilities had been commenced, 
Congress recognised the existence of the war, and 
made provisions for its vigorous prosecution. Ev- 
ery demand made by the President for the accom- 
plishment of this object has, with a solitary excep- 
tion, been promptly acquiesced in. He has been 
instantly supplied with every means which he 
deemed, necessary for the vindication of the na- 
tional honor, and thanks to our gallant army, our 
national standard has waved in triumph whenever 
and wherever the stars and stripes which emblazon 
it have been given to the breeze. The military 
character of the nation has been proudly vindicated 
by that patriot band. 

The army is now in the heart of Mexico. In 
the phraseology of the day, which in this instance 
at least is consistent with trath, it has covered 
itself with glory as with a mantle. If military 
fame be that of which we are in search, the world 
is our witness that we have nobly won it. Our 
patriot soldiers have triumphed in every battle 
against every advantage of opposition, against an 
apparently overwhelming superiority of numbers, 
and Mexico is now beaten, rebuked, stricken down 
by an army inferior in numbers, occupying the 
heart of her territory, and which she shuns to 
meet. 

Sir, I repeat it, if this is the glory of which we 
are in search, we have won it. But what else have 
we gained? What are the rewards of our chivalry? 
How have we advanced the interests of the nation 
by advancing our army into Mexico? What pro- 
gress have we made in accomplishing the objects 
of the war? Who can tell me, surveying with 
whatever minuteness the actual posture of affairs, 
who can tell me how much nearer we are to the 
termination of this war than we were at its com- 
mencement? Ought this state of things to be con- 
tinued? Ought we to limit our efforts to obtain 
peace—to secure a prompt, successful, honorable 
termination of this war? Ought we to limit those 


efforts to the continued exhibition of our military 
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prowess? I think not, sir. The path which leads 
to peace, plainly and distinctly traced, lies open 
before us, and it is only a false sense of ‘honor, or 
a lust of territorial acquisition, reckless of the 
blood and treasure necessary to achieve it, and 
equally regardless of the discord and internal com- 
motion that will be among the earliest fruits of that 
acquisition, which can make us forbear to enter 
upon it. : 
Mr. President, I believe that this war may be 
speedily brought to a close, by such-a conduct on 
our part as will manifest to the people of Mexico 
our readiness to make peace, on terms which will 
involve no dismemberment of their territory, no 
sacrifice of their national honor. If this should 
fail with them, their refusal would, I think, unite 
our own countrymen in the determination at once 
to call out a force so overwhelming, as would 
promptly ‘terminate the strife. Such a course 
would consist with our interest. It would place 
us on the elevated position which, as the first free 
nation on the globe, we are entitled to occupy be- 
fore the civilized world. In the present’ state of 
things, there is, I think, little prospect of peace. 
Mexico believes that our demands are so exorbi- 
tant, that she cannot yield to them, unless at the 
sacrifice of her national independence, her national 
honor, nay, almost her national existence. Ours 
is a war of invasion; hers, one of national defence. | 
They are defending their domestic firesides, strug- 
gling, as they believe, to preserve the independent 
station which they have heretofore occupied in the 
family of nations. How much progress have we 
made in our efforts to remove this impression—to 
subdue and overcome the feeling of desperation 
which it begets? How much nearer have we ap- | 
proached to the termination of this war, by all the 
victories we have won? Who does not see that 
the effect of our military operations, brilliant as 
they have been, has been to unite and animate a | 
distracted people ?—that the determination of resist- 
ance on the part of that people, at the instant in | 
which I am speaking, is more fixed, more reso- | 
lute, than at any previous moment of this contest? 
And from whence does this determination originate ? 
On what is it founded? Sir, it is in my opinion 
the result of the desperation to which the Mexican | 
Government has been driven, by their belief of | 
the exorbitance of our demands. Itis in my judg- 
ment, the courage of despair. I would take from, 
them this motive to resistance—this stimulus to 
united and energetic action—not by the renewal of 
overtures of peace which they have refused or 
disregarded—not by the present withdrawal of our 
troops from their territory—but by exhibiting, 
under a pledge of the national faith, in the high 
act of legislation, which is now proposed to our 
consideration, a solemn declaration of the modera- 
tion of our demands—of our readiness to terminate | 
this unhappy conflict, without dismembering their 
territory—of our willingness to make peace, on | 
terms which would secure the just rights and pre- 
serve inviolate the national honor both of the! 
United States andof Mexico. Having thus placed | 
ourselves in a proper position towards the people | 
of Mexico, and before the world, if this last effort ! 
should fail, I would put forth whatever strength is | 
necessary to dispose that people to peace. i 
Mr. President, it is with these views, that I have | 
suggested the amendment which I notified, to the | 
Senate the other day, which was printed by their | 
order, and laid on the tables of members. I submit 
it to you now, as a proviso to the bill under con- | 
sideration, The question on this motion may be | 
stated at this. time, or at the close of the remarks 
which I propose to submit to you, at the pleasure 
of the Chair, and I await your direction to pause, 
or to proceed. f 
t Mr. CASS here interposed, and submitted an 
amendment to the amendment proposed by Mr. | 
BERRIEN. | 
The amendment proposed by Mr. Berrie is} 
in these words: 


“Provided, always, and it is hereby declared to be the 
true intent and meaning of Congress in making this appro- 
priation, that the war with Mexico ought not to be prosecuted | 
by this Government with any view to the dismemberment | 
of that republic, or to the acquisition, by conquest, of any | 
portion of her territory ; that this Government, ever desirous | 
to maintain and preserve peaceful and friendly relations | 
with all nations, and particularly with the neighboring | 


negotiations with a view to terminate the present unhappy 


serve inviolate the national honor of the United States and 
of Mexico; that it is especially desirable, in order to main- 
tain and preserve those amicable relations which ought 
always to exist between neighboring republics, that the 
boundary of the State of Texas should be definitively settled, 
and that provision be made. by the republic of Mexico for 
the prompt and equitable adjustment of the just claims of 
our citizens on that republic.” ’ 

The amendment proposed by Mr. Cass, is in 
the following words: 

‘And it is hereby declared to be the true intent and 
meaning of Congress, in making this appropriation, that as, 
by the act of the republic of Mexico, a state of war exists 
between that Government and the United States, agreeably 
to the declaration made by act of Congress on the 13th of 
May last, therefore the interest and honor of this country 
require thatthe said war should be vigorously prosecuted to 
a successful issue ; and that a reasonable indemnity should 
be obtained from Mexico for the wrongs she has committed 
towards the Government and citizens of the United States 

& And it is further declared that the nature and extent of 
such indemuities are proper subjects in the first instance for 
Executive consideration, when negotiations for peace may 
he opened hetween this country and Mexico, subject to the 
action of the Senate on the question of ratification.” 

Both amendments having been read, Mr. Ber- 
RIEN proceeded— 

Mr. President, the amendment which I have 
submitted, and the substitute proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Michigan, open the whole question. To 
avoid all misapprehension, I desire to say in the 
outset, that I am ready to sustain the Executive 
department of the Government in the vigorous 
prosecution of the war by voting all needful sup- 
plies of men and money to bring it to a successful 
result, if Mexico, madly regardless of her own in- 
terests and the interests of humanity, shall refuse 
to terminate this contest on terms which may con- 
sist with the honor of that Government and of the | 
United States. Sir, this principle has regulated 
my personal conduct from the commencement of ! 
hostilities with Mexico. I have voted all the sup- 
plics which have been required by the President, 
and which have received the sanction of our com- | 
mittees, with the single exception of the act of the | 
13th May, 1846, and on that bill I did not vote. I! 
did not vote for that bill, because it required me to | 
affirm what, in common with many others, F did 
not believe to be true. But I did not vote against it, | 
for reasons which J will proceed briefly to state. 
It proposed to reinforce and strengthen our gallant 
little army, then on the confines of Mexico, ex- | 
posed to conflict, with an apparently overwhelming 
superiority of numbers. I did not, indeed, share 
the apprehensions which were entertained for the | 
safety of that army; for I had an abiding confidence | 
in the skill and gallantry of its leaders, in the dis- ; 
cipline and bravery of our soldiery, and in the | 
patriotism of both. I had read, moreover, the j 
story of San Jacinto, and had formed my own esti- 
mate of the efficiency of a Mexican army, even 
under the guidance of its most distinguished chief. 
I was quite certain, also, that any measure of in- 
tended relief, however hurriedly adopted, would 
be too late to afford protection from the impending | 
danger, if danger existed. Sull, as hostilities had 
been commenced, I thought that an American army | 


ought not to be exposcd to unequal conflict by the | 
disparity of their numbers. I desired to see that 
army placed in a condition to vindicate the honor 
of the nation without a wanton and unnecessary 
sacrifice of human life, andwefused therefore to vote | 
against a bill which proposed to accomplish this | 
object. 

I reiterate the expression of the opinion, that the | 


of national honor would have been yielded by our : 
forbearance to press our claims upon a sister re- 
public, comparatively feeble, and distracted by 
internal dissensions; that the boundaries of Texas 
were, by our own declarations, to be the subject of 
negotiation; and that, without a resort to hostili- 
| ties, we could have maintained the integrity of that 
State against the power of Mexico, at an expense 
which sinks into insignificance, when compared 
with that in which we have been irfvolved. I think 


upon by Mexico reluctantly, and under the pres- 
| sure of real or- imagined necessity; that its true 
i source, its practical origin, is to be found in the 
order to the army to advance from Corpus Christi 
to the Rio Grande, on the 13th January, 1846. 
The responsibility consequent upon the act of issu- 
ing this order is felt by its authors now, and has 
been manifested by the effort which has been made 


republic of Mexico, will always be ready to enter upon | 


conflict on terms which shall secure the just rights and pre- 


to justify it. It is said to have been issued under 


there can be no doubt that this war was entered | 


war with Mexico was unnecessary; that no point |; 


i 


the pressure- of the: indignities. offered to us by 
Mexico; the refusal to: accredit our minister; her 
continued manifestation of hostility, and the then 
recent menace of invading Texas: The justifica- 
tion thus alleged assumes that this’ movement.was* 
not premeditated; that the order to effect it way’ 
issued in consequence of circumstances o¢eurrin 
recently before its date, that is, in January, 1846; 


i| or in the close of the preceding year. “Now, sir, I 


take from that defence the foundation on which-it . 
rests, by calling. the ‘attention of the Senate to the: 
order of the 15th June, 1845, by which it was then 
—at that time—distinctly avowed, that the ultimate 
destination of the army was the. Rio Grande. This 
order was reiterated in the following July, but with 
this modification: General Taylor was’ instructed 
by the latter order, that Mexico had certain milis: 
tary posts east of the Rio Grande, and that in the 
advance of the American army to its. ultimate des- 
tination on that river, these posts must not be in- 
terfered with. ft is thus obvious, that seven months 
before the order of January was issued, and even 
before the annexation of Texas was completed, the 
American Cabinet had determined to occupy, in 


| force, the disputed territory between the Nueces 


and the Rio Grande, and to establish its posts on 
the last-mentioned river. 

It seemed to me, sir, with these documents be~ 
fore me, and such I think will be the historic record 
of the fact, that the war in which we are involved, 
was the direct, immediate, practical result of the 
order of January, 1846; that the determination 'to- 
occupy the disputed territory, and to advance the 
American army to the Rio Grande, were formed 
and communicated to the American general before 
he broke up his position at Corpus Christi, and 
that his prudence, not the forbearance of this Gov- 
ernment, prevented an earlier collision between 
the American and Mexican forces, It seemed to 
me, and such, I think, will be the award of those 
who come.after us, that the military occupation of 
the disputed territory—the advance of the army 
to the Rio Grande—the establishment of milita- 
ry positions on that river—the erection of a fort 
commanding its passage, the guns of which were 
pointed on the Mexican town of Matamoros, were 
not only clear and manifest indications of hostile 
intent on our part, but were open, undisguised acts 
of hostility, and that they constitute the real origin 
and commencement of this war. Sir, I put the 
question to American Senators—I address it to the 
American people—whether they would have sub- 
mitted to such indignity from any nation under 
Heaven? Let us bring the case home to ourselves. 
We have not long since had a controversy, at one 
time somewhat menacing in its aspect, in relation 
to our northeastern boundary. If, pending that 
controversy, Great Britain had taken military pos- 
session of the ‘disputed territory—had advanced 
her army to its extreme boundary—had erected. 
forts,‘and pointed her cannon on our contiguous 


i villages—would we have waited until she had ap- 


plied the match to her cannon before we had recog- 
vised these acts of hostility, and with united force 
repelled the invaders? No, sir, the universal feel- 
ing of the American people would have impelled 
them to instant resistance; and because Mexico is 
now our enemy, shall we complain that her people 
participate in the feelings of our common nature? 
Such, sir, is the view which I entertain of the 
origin of this war; but it exists—it has been. recog- 
nised—and Congress stands pledged, by the actof 
May last, to prosecute it vigorously, and to a suc- 
cessful and honorable conclusion. Iam willing 
to share the common lot of my countrymen—to 
participate, so far as the duty which devolves upon 
me may require it, in the redemption of this pledge. 
I am willing, therefore, I repeat it, to vote the men 
and the money which may be necessary for the 
prosecution of the war—the termination of it by 


‘ negotiation—by any honorable means which may 


be devised. But when I thus avow my readiness _ 
to strengthen the arm of the President, do I mean 
to yield my judgment unreservedly to his bidding? 
To give whatever the President asks, and because 
he asks it, or to refuse, at the hazard of being 
charged with want of patriotism? Sir, I do not 
thus understand my duty as a Senator of the State 
of Georgia. I may not yield to whatever demand 
of the Executive, without examination, without 
reflection, and but in accordance with the convic- 
tions of my judgment. His recommendations in 
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relation:tothe -prosecation or the. termination of 
this war, differ m no. particular, but in the intense 
interest of the subject to which they relate, from 
any. other recommendation which, in the discharge 
‘of his Official duty, he may make to the Congress 
of the United States. It is his constitutional right 
‘and:duty.to make them; and mine- to consider 
them, is derived from the same source. -` 

Mr. President, lam not versed in-military mat- 
ters, and am willing therefore to receive informa- 
tion from every-available source, to aid my judg- 
ment-in determining on the proper mode of prose- 
euting this war; but the questions presented by 
the bill under consideration are not of that nature; 


| passan act declaring war, which it- becomes his 


enacted by Congress,.in the exercise of its ordi 
nary legislative power, which the President. is 
required: to carry into effect, he stands to them in 
precisely the same relation which he holds towards 
them when, in the exercise of the war power, they 


duty to carry into effect. He is, in each ease, the 
| officer intrusted by the Constitution with the exe- 
| cution of the laws which are enacted by Congress. 
Tn each case he obeys the public will, as that will 


and the doctrine advanced here, and elsewhere on 
this subject, is more startling to me than a thou- 
sand wars with Mexico, or with the most powerful 
nation under Heaven. That doctrine is, that the 
power of Congress is exhausted in the act of de- 
claring war, and that when once it exists, the 


authority to conduct it, and the résponsibility of |; 
conducting it, are with the Executive, and not with |! 


Congress. We may, but at our peril, assume the 
responsibility of withholding supplies. Thus, the 
President requires a loan for the purpose of carry- 
ing on the war. His Secretary of Finance an- 


nounces his wishes, and expresses his. belief that |; 


the loan may be obtained on the terms proposed, 
` and this we are deliberately told, is-“ all that we 
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have need to ask.” The President requires it—his 
Secretary thinks he can get it—and we have nothing 
more to do than to grant what is required, without 
considering the manner in which it is to be used, 
or the objects to be accomplished by it. The Presi- 
dent wants an additional military force—an increase 
ofthe regular army. His War Secretary, as is 
‘his duty, makes his desire known to us, and we 
must make haste to yield to it. And now, sir, the 
President comes in his own person, or by an auto- 
graph message, to demand three millions of money, 
to be subjected to his unlimited discretion, it may 
be, to be used as secret-service money, and amulto 
fortiori, we must yield to a requisition thus im- 
posingly made. Sir, if this be true, a declaration 
of war upturns the Constitution of the United States. 
If it be truc, that the power of Congress is ex- 
hausted by the act of declaring war—if it be true 
that the whole power of conducting and prosecu- 
ting a war—of determining the manner in which 
it shall be conducted, and the purposes for the ac- 
complishment of which it shall be prosecuted—if 
it be teue that all these devolve exclusively upon 
the President, then I agree that the conclusion de- 
_ duced from these premises is also true. If the 
responsibility be exclusively his, the power must 
be his also. But if this be true, I ask you what 
is the character of the Government under which | 
you live? Sir, it is no longer that free and model 
Republic which our fathers transmitted to us. It 
has degenerated into a military Government—the 
act of declaring war places a military dictator at 
its head. Mr. President, that doctrine results, inj! 
my judgment, from an utter miseconstruetion of |, 
the Constitution, and the Senate will I trust not |! 
think a few moments mispent, in the effort to put 
a grent constitutional question, which is justly | 


l: President, as commander-in-chief, in carrying that 


[| his responsibility be less? 


| execute. 
| Mr. President, this may be rendered perfectly 

obvious by the consideration of a single question. 
; The case which I am about to suppose, is not like- 
; ly to occur, for the veto of the President, which 
i the framers of the Constitution designed to bea 
| qualified one, has, in practice, become absolute. 
: Nevertheless, it is a case contemplated by the Con- 
_ stitution, and may, therefore, be reasoned from, 
| If the President, in the exercise of that power, 
į should withhold his approbation from an act of 
; Congress declaring war, which should neverthe- 
‘less be passed by the constitutional majority, the 


} 


act into effeet, would obviously not be executing 
i his own will, but acting in direct opposition to it, | 
and in submission to the superior authority of 
Congress, exercising the power specially delegated 
to us—that of declaring war. Well, in such a | 
case, would the President be less bound to carry 
into execution the purposes of Congress? Would | 
Would his powers be 
‘less? If not—if his duties and his responsibili- | 
| ties and his powers would be the same in both 
cases, as undoubtedly they would be, then these 
are the results of his obligation to defer to the au- 
thority of Congress. The proposition stated in 
the outset, is therefore true. The power of Con- 
gress over the subject, is not exhausted by the de- 


dear to us as freemen, on the basis on which truth i 
and reason ought to place it. 

Sir, the war power which was delegated by the 
framers of the Constitution, is vested in the Con- 
gress of the United States. Itis so vested in them, 
not merely for the purpose of determining the 
causes which require a declaration of war, but to 

| charge them with the authority and the obligation | 
to superintend its prosecution, and from time to! 
time determine the objects which, by the use of | 
the public force, we shall seek to accomplish. Let |! 
us briefly consider this question, ascending above | 
the atmosphere in which mere party dwells. 

By the Constitution of the United States, all the |! 

legislative power therein granted, is granted to |) 
Congress. The power to declare war is not a 
legislative power, and is therefore the subject of a 
special grant. In Democracies, it belongs to the 
people, in Monarchies to the sovercien, but the 
framers of the Constitution have vested it in the |: 
Congress of the United States. In like manner || 
the Executive power is vested in the President, 
but the power to command the army 
the Union does not bel 
Executive Magistrate. 
a specific grant. 


E 


and navy of |, 
ong to him, as the chief |; 


Now, in regard to any laws || 


; it leaves us still in thee 
! ernment, 


_ such was the understanding of the statesmen who 


: of the Senate t 


| so far from being willing to cast upon the Presi- | 


That also is the subject of id 


claration of war. That act does not upturn the 

Constitution; it does not create a military dictator; | 
possession of a free Gov- | 
The power to declare war, to conduct | 
and to prosecute it—from time to time, to deter- 
mine the manner in which it shall be conducted, | 


our country, we will find abundant evidence that 


have preceded @s. We have passed through one 
war, of nearly three years duration, with the most | 
powerful nation of the world. I call the attention 
o the fact, that the Congress of the | 
which assembled during that period, | 


United States, 


dent, the exclusive responsibility of conducting 
that war—so far from desiring to shift from them- 
selves the obligations which the Constitution had 
evolved upon them—were careful to meet that |, 


journcd without providing by their own act, not 
awaiting the call of the President, for their re-as- 
semblage at earlier periods than those contemplated 
by the Constitution. Sir, this is a speaking fact, 
indicating ina manner not to be misunderstood, 
the opinions of the statesmen of that period on the 
question which we are considering. ‘The war with 
England was declared on the 15th June, 1812. 
The treaty of peace was signed in December, 1814. 

The session of Congress, in which the declara- 
tion of war was made, ended in July, 1812; and 
the next regular session would have been in De- 
cember, but Congress, before its adjournment, pro- 
vided for an earlier meeting. 

The act of the 6th July, 1812, enacts “that the 
next meeting of Congress shall be on the first 
Monday in November, 1812.” 

That session ended on the 3d March, 1813, and 
of course the next session would have been again 
in December, but Congress again provided for its 
earlier assemblage. 

The act of 27th February, 1813, requires “ that 
the next meeting of Congress shall be on the fourth 
Monday of May, 1813.” ; 

That session ended in August, 1813, and again 
it was provided by the act of 27th July, 1813, 
“that the next meeting of Congress shall be on 
the first Monday in December, 1813.” 

That session terminated in April, 1814, and 
Congress again anticipated the regular meeting in 
December, by providing ‘that the next meeting of 
Congress shall be on the last Monday in October, 
1814.” 

It would seem that they were convened at an 
earlier day, for the next session appears to have 
been commenced on the 19th September, 1814, and 
to have ended on the 3d March, 1815. 

Such is the record of your statute book. Two 
facts are thus obvious to the Senate: 

1. That during the continuance of the war with 
Great Britain, Congress never adjourned without 
themselves providing an earlier day for their re-assem- 
blage, than that fixed by the Constitution. 

2. That Congress was in session, and that by their 
own special provision, nearly two-thirds of the whole 
time that the war continued. 

Now why was this? If the doctrine which is 
now advocated be true—if the war-power of Con- 
gress ended in the first moment of its exercise—if 
the authority to consider it rested exclusively with 


ithe President, and Congress was only to furnish 


the means at his bidding, why did they not leave 
it to the President, in the exercise of ‘his uncon- 
trolled discretion, to convene them when he re- 
quired these means? Sir, the reference which I 
have made furnishes, in my judgment, satisfactory 
evidence of the opinions of the statesmen of that 
day on this interesting question. Such, however, 
is not the doctrine presented to us now. Such is 
not the principle on which the operations of the 
Government are conducted at this day. The esti- 
mates for the expenses of the war, look beyond 
the present fiscal year, and give to the President 
the uncontrolled direction of the war, during the 
long congressional recess, which is approaching. 
The President feels—it is said he is authorized to 
feel—that he is quite competent to conduct this 
war without the assistance of Congress, There 
is, therefore, no provision for a mecting earlier 
than Recember next. Nay, the suggestion that 
the President might possibly find it advisable du- 
ring this long interval, to call an extra session, is 
at once repudiated and put down, by the official 
organ of the Government. T repeat, sir, that such 
adoctrine should be maintained here; that it should 
be the basis of the practical administration of the 
Government, is to me more startling than this, or 
any war in which we could be engaged. twill 
not detain the Senate on this branch of the sub» 
ject. My own judgment is—and that suffices to 
regulate my own action, but I venture to presume 
that such will also be the judgment of the Senate— 
my own judgment is, that it is within the consti- 
tutional power, and, therefore, that it is the consti- 
tutional duty of Congress to superintend this war, 
which they have recognised, and that they cannot 
relieve themselves from this responsibility. I hold 
myself free, then, to inquire what are the objects 
and purposes to which this money is to be applied, 


responsibility as became them; that they never ad- 


and to grant, or withhold it, as these are approved, 
or condemned, by my judgment. 
The bill before us, proposes to give to the Presi- 
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dent three millions of dollars—to do what? The 
answer is, to bring the war with Mexico to a 
specdy and honorable conclusion. That is the 
sole purpose avowed. in the bill. Why, how is 
this, sir? We have already placed at his disposal 
nearly thirty millions of money, in addition to the. 
ordinary revenues of the country. We have sub- 
jected to his uncontrolled direction, such portion 
of the public force as he has required; and we have 
done all this for what purpose? Why, for the 
identical purpose which is specified in this bill—to 
bring this war to a speedy and honorable conclu- 
sion. ‘To bring it to a speedy and honorable con- 
clusion how? By the use of the public money and 
the public force? No; these have been already 
placed at his disposal. These must be considered 
by him as insufficient to accomplish this purpose, or 
he would not ask for these additional means. But 
he does ask for them. He wants these three mil- 
lions for the accomplishment of this selfsame ob- 
ject, in some other way. The open, manly, vig- 
orous exertion of the public force—the ordinary 
use of the public treasure, do not suffice. Some 
other means must be resorted to. And now, sir, 
I venture to ask, what are those means? What 
are those ‘ extraordinary’? expenses, to defray 
which, this moncy is to be applied ? 

Sir, we have hitherto held Mexico in such con- 
tempt, as a military power, that our determination 
has been publicly avowed to conquer the peace 
which we desire. Ay, to ‘conquer peace’’—no- 
thing else would suffice. This, it was said, our 
army would promptly accomplish; and disappoint- 
ment is already felt at the delay of the anticipated 
“revels of our legions in the halls of the Montezu- 
mas.” What now—do we doubt our ability to 
conquer peace, with seventy thousand armed men 
and thirty millions of treasure? Do we doubt this, 
and confessing our inability to conquer peace, by 
the use of the public force, are other means to be re- 
sorted to for its attainment? Abandoning the idea 
of conquering peace, do we now mean to “ buy our 
peace” from Mexico? Are Senators, in whatever 
part of this chamber, willing to unite in an act 
of legislation by which they will announce to the 
world, that after months of conflict with the public 
enemy, we have found that it is easier to buy peace 
than to conquer it, and, therefore, that we have 
appropriated three millions of dollars, to be dis- 
tributed among the Mexican rulers, at the discre- 
tion of the President, to induce them to make peace 
with us? Is that your proposal—that the annun- 
ciation which the Senate of the United States are 
willing to send forth to the world? Sir, in the 
history of this Republic no such blot yet rests 
upon the national escutcheon. We have met and 
braved the perils of a protracted war with the most 
powerful nation on the globe; but we did not seek 
to buy peace from Great Britain. a 
that day, our patriotic citizens, the gallant soldiers 
who did battle for thcir country in that arduous 
struggle; sought strength and found it, in the jus- 
tice of their cause, and relied on their strong arms 
and stout hearts to vindicate their country’s rights, 
Sir, they had another reliance. I know not, if I 
shall subject myselfto the imputation of cant either 


from a rabid press, or an excited opponent, if I | 
„call your attention to one of the acts of the Con- 
There may be those | 


gress of 1812. Itmay beso. — 1 
who cannot enter into the feelings which prompted 
the resolution to which I am about to refer, or who 


cannot share with me the sentiment of admiration | 


The act is 


whieh I gladly yield to it. Be it so. t 
3c- 


recorded in your statute book, and I read it. 


fore the session in which war was declared against | 


Great Britain had expired, this resolution was 
passed. 

« Tt beinga duty peculiarly incumbent in atime of public 
calamity and war, humbly and devoutly to acknowledge our 
dependence on Almighty God, and to implore his aid; there- 

fore 
« Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, Tinta 
joint committec of both Houses wait on the President of the 
United States, and request that he recommend a day of pub- 
lie hnmiliation and prayer, to be observed by the peopic of 
the United States with religions solemnity, and the offering 
of fervent supplications to Almighty God, for the safety and 
welfare of these States, his blessing on their arms, and the 
speedy restoration of peace.” 


Sir, the statesmen of that day sought peace 
through the perils of the battle-field—in the strife 
of war, of open, manly conflict. Their strong 
‘arms and stout hearts were prompt to vindicate 


The statesmen of | 


their country’s rights—and with an unwavering 
confidence in the justice of their cause, they could 
bow down before the God of their fathers, and 
invoke ‘his blessing on their arms.” But this 
sense of dependence upon God was accompanied 
with a proud fegling of independence towards their 
fellow-men. fhe men of that day would never 
have consented to buy their peace.. Then, the max- 
im was “ millions for defence, (ay, and in a just 
cause for offence too,) but not a cent for tribute;”’ 
and shall we tarnish the glories of Palo Alto, of 
Resaca de Ja Palma, and of Monterey, by buying 
our peace from a stricken foe ? 

Mr. President: This is one aspéet of this ques- 
tion. The inquiry recurs: What are the objects 
to be accomplished by the use of this money? We 
aré told that our national honor is involyed. If by 
national honor, you mean your readiness, and 
your ability, to assert your rights on the battle- 
field, I have already said that purpose is accom- 
plished. But if not, is the honor of the nation to 
be redeemed by money given to the public enemy? 
Consider with what purposes we entered into this 
war. We met, as we allege, the hostility of Mexi- 
co. But the objects which we sought to accom- 
plish were—the enforcement of the pecuniary claims 
of our countrymen---the settlement of the bounda- 
ries of Texas—and it may be, to manifest our re- 
sentment for the refusal of Mexico, to accredit Mr. 
Slidell. Now, in relation to the first of these, we 
are entitled to receive money, not to pay it. Wedo 
not mean to pay them to induce them to pay to our 
citizens the amount of their claims. If that be the 
object, a much shorter and surer process might be 
adopted, by assuming these claims, and thus as- 
suring their payment, which might be rendered 
very questionable, if the amount should pass un- 
der this bill, into the hands of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment. The appropriation required by this bill 
is not, therefore, necessary to the accomplishment 
of the first of these purposes. 
second, the settlement of the boundary of Texas, 
I agree that this is a question open to negotiation 
between the two countries, and for that very rea- 
son, I maintain that it was not a cause of war. I 


agree that the attainment of a proper and desirable | 
boundary for the State of Texas, may impose upon | 


us the obligation to make pecuniary compensation 
to Mexico, for the relinquishment of her claims; 
and lam perfectly willing that a proper compen- 
sation shall be made for such relinquishment. 
The boundaries of the department of Texas, as 
these were recognised by Mexico, when Texas 


constituted an integral part of the republic of Mexi- | 


co, and as they are claimed by the State of Texas, 
are widely different. If by negotiation with Mexi- 
co, we can reconcile these conflicting claims, if we 
can thus extend the limits of Texas to the Rio 
Grande, I am perfectly content to do so, and to 
pay to Mexico what she can reasonably demand. 
But the amount to be so paid, is, I apprehend, to 
be paid in virtue of the stipulations of a treaty, 
which shall sccure the accomplishment of the ob- 


| ject, and is not to be distributed among the Mexi- | 


can rulers, or paid in advance to the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, to procure a such treaty. ` 


There is a remaining object, which I have sup- | 
posed may have been among the purposes which | 


we sought to accomplish by this war, and that is 


to obtain an apology for the indignity offered to | 


us, by the refusal to receive our Minister. Mr. 


President, at the moment when Mr. Slidell arrived, | 


and presented his credentials, and claimed to be 
received, the Government of Herrera was tottering 
to its fall. He did not dare to receive our Minis 


Then, as to the | 


treaty. Now I.submit to the Senate, that this is 
new principle in American diplomacy: In the. his- 
tory of our multiplied and varied negotiations with 
foreign. nations, i apprehend no instance. can; be 
found in which the national legislature has appr 
priated. money for a purpose like this. . Ido not 
understand that this money is to be applied 
payment of any cession which Mexico may make, 
and after the treaty is made, but that it is to be 
placed at the disposal of the President, in the hope. 
that by a proper and ingenious use of it, he .may 
dispose the hearts.of the Mexican rulers to.make 
peace with us. : 

Mr. Sevier. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. Berrien. Oh! certainly. 7 

Mr. Sevier. Ido not suppose that any other 
| Senator, except the Senator from Georgia, under- 
stood my remarks so. I expressly said, that these 
three millions of money were wanted for the pur- 
pose of making an advance in part purchase of a 
cession of country; that, having done so, the ces-* 
sion would be effected for the purpose of indemni- 
fying us, in part paying the expenses of the war, 
and part acquiring of Upper California and New 
i| Mexico. 
Mr. Bernien. Mr. President, the Senator from 
| Arkansas has the perfect right—it is cheerfully 
i accorded to him—to insist upon hig own under- 
i; standing of the language which he used in the 
opening debate. I understand itin no other form— 
I will understand it in no other form, than ‘that 
which he chooses to give it. f 

Mr. Sevier. Will the Senator quote the re- 
marks? í 

Mr. Berrien. IT will endeavor to do it, if the 
paper be handed me; but as some apology for the 
| misapprehension—so I must regard it after his ex- 
|| planation—into which I had fallen, I ask the Sen- 
ate to consider that it was expressly stated by the 
II Senator from Arkansas, that he was not authorized 
to say to what extent the Government would re- 
quire a cession by way of indemnity, but he sup- 
posed that the cession of New Mexico and Upper 
California. (Mr. Srvien—exactly) was the least 
which any Senator would believe they were enti- 
tled to receive by way of indemnity for the ex- 
penses of the war. 

Mr. Sevier. It 
nity. 

Mr. Berrien. Very well. If that is the least 
| which we ean receive from Mexico, which any 
Senator will think we are entitled to receive, how 
i} can it be otherwise than for indemnity? Are we 
entitled to receive anything from Mexico by pur- 
chase? There are two parties to a contract. If 
| Mexico chooses to sell, when we choose to buy, it 
| is a business transaction, But when we speak of 
j our right to receive—of the least which we have a 
|| right to receive—we speak of a right founded upon 
|| a preéxisting state of things. And what preéxist- 
| ing state of things do we mean, but the expenses 
i incurred in the war, and our right to receive indem- 
| nity for then? Now,IJ do not understand the chair- 
I man of the Committee of Foreign Relations to with- 
' hold his assent to the statement, that this money is , 
|; to be employed in disposing the Mexican rulers to 
enter into such a treaty—that is, a treaty for the 
cession of New Mexico and Upper California. I 
do not understand the Senator to deny his state- 
ment, that this money was to be appropriated to 
| dispose the Mexican rulers to enter into sucha 
i treaty. j 
:  Mr.Sevrer. I hope when the Senator comments 
i| upon my speech," he will comment upon what I 
ji said. Isad that the money was wanted for the 


is all right, except the indem- 


a 


ter. I think it is obvious that such an act would |) purpose of making peace—and by a treaty; that it 
have been utterly inconsistent with bis safety. 1 |) was not secret-service money—which the Senator 
am equally indisposed to hold the people of Mex- i has got throughout his speecli—but of which a re- 
ico responsible for the like refusal, on the part of |; turn was to be made by the President—and which 
the military usurper who succecded him, since he || he has told openly before the world. I said the 
and his acts were soon after repudiated by that |) money was to be used in pringing the wart a clorn 
people. But admitting that we had a right to do || I consider the honor of the country, and tne mter- 
ihis siill the refusal to receive a Minister is nota | est of the country required a part of Mexico, as i 
legitimate canse of war. It is at most an evidence |: demnity,to pay a part of the expenses of the war 
of an unfriendly disposition on the part of Mex- |! the first place, and a payment of our claims in t 
ico; or if it be considered as an indignity, do you |} second; and to effect these two objects, the cession 
mean to purchase an apology for this indignity, by |, of territory would be necessary; because every- 
the use of these three millions? i, body knows that Mexico has no money, and that 


Mr. President, we are told that this money is li territory would be thus required. F said I was not 
i| authorized to say how much territory; but that,no 


not to be employed in the fulfilment of a treaty Lo } i $ 
tes Senator would take less than New Mexico and 


: p > j} 
be entered into with Mexico, but in advance, to || ator woul ; 

dispose the rulers of Mexico to enter into such a ll California. These were my remarks, in.substance. 
: 
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Mr. Berrien: Here, then, is an admission that 
we are'to: require ‘territory for indemnity. But the 
paper has been handed to me. The opening re- 
marks of the Senator, as they are reported in the 
Ui and to which I had reference, were these: 
was not authorized to state precisely what 
tory this Government would’ require for this 

“indemnity, and for the payment of these claims.” 

Mr. Sevier. “Exactly... ` rune 

2 A ; 

Mr. Berrien. The report continues: But he 

t supposed that no Senator would suppose that they 
“are to:get less than New Mexico and Upper Cal- 
‘ jfornia.”? 

Mr. Sevier. Yes, and by treaty. 

Mr. Berrien. Then follows this declaration: 
‘¢ FJe did not suppase a treaty of peace, with less 
than this, would ever pass this body.” 

Mr. Sevier. These are the remarks I made. 

Mr. Berrrew. I understand the Senator to say 
that it is.a correct report. 

Mr. Sevier. It is correct. 

Mr. Berrien. Then, without entering into a dis- 
cussion. of the precise terms of the Senator’s state- 
ment, (for I admit the right of every Senator to 
define what he intended to say,) it seems to me 
that-this isa new principle in the diplomacy of the 
country. We are to negotiate with our enemy— 
to`pay money in advance to be applied to her exi- 
gencies—the payment of her army and other èx- 
penses—ta dispose her to enter into a treaty with 
us, by which we are to acquire territory as an in- 
demnity for the expenses of the war, and for the pay- 
ment of the claims of our citizens. | 

The payment of the Mexican army is, then, I 
apprehend, the first object of this appropriation. 
‘The Senator from Arkansas, speaking, I presume, 
as advised by the President of the United States, 
states, what we probably all feel, that an act of 

. the Government of Mexico, not sustained by the 
army, would be an unstable one—one not to be 
relied upon, and it is therefore to propitiate the 
army, to secure its support of the treaty which we | 

ropose to negotiate, that this money is to be used. 

do not know if it can be properly denominated 
secret-service money—but l'understand it to be 
money, which is intended to be given to the Mexi- 
can rulers, to dispose them to make peace with 
us—and in any aspect in which I can consider it, 
the history of our country, so far as I am conver- 


sant with it, affords no solitary instance in which | 


money has been appropriated to such a purpose. 
Why, sir, in our negotiations with the Indian 
tribes within our limits, we are accustomed to 
provide for their sustenance, while they are assem- 
bled to treat with us, and yielding to a practice, 
which custom has established, to make presents to 
their chiefs, to facilitate our intercourse with them, | 
But I did not know that we had transferred, or 
that it was deemed advisable to transfer, our inter- 
nal diplomacy with the aborigines of the country, 
to our negotiations with foreign Powers. Are we 
disposed to treat with the Mexican people, as with 
a savage tribe? And do we believe that this dis- i 
tinct avowal of our purpose—this unequivocal 
manifestation of our conviction that the Mexican 
Government is too unstable to be capable of ful- || 
filling any treaty into which they may enter, will H 
be calculated to conciliate that Government, and || 
thus to facilitate our negotiations? I apprehend | 
not—yeét on this subject I may speak rash y. I| 
have had no communications with General Santa || 
Ana. It may be, that he is really disposed to treat | 
with us—that understanding the unsettled condi- || 
tion of his own country, he féels that he cannot | 
give effect to any treaty which may be entered |! 
into, unless he is sustained by his arm y—and that 
he requires this fund to secure its fidelity. I may 
not speak of what I do not understand; but if || 
these things be so—if this distinguished chief is 
sincerely disposed to peace, and to the fulfilment 
of the stipulations on his part, or the reliance on 
the part of the President, which, if we may believe | 
what we read, enabled him to pass our blockading 
squadron—if, with his characteristic sincerity, he 
is disposed to fulfil his engagements, and waits 
only the receipt of these three millions, to enable 
him to pay his army, and to meet the other ex- 
penses of his Government, so as to secure the sup- 
port of the army to the treaty, into which he may 
have entered, or shall enter—why, then, sir, we 
have a key to his extraordinary inactivity while at | 


i 
| 
l 
i 


vastly superior in numbers to any which we can 
oppose to it. It becomes us, however, to consider, 
that.when we part with this money, which, as I. 
understand it now to be conceded, is to be paid in 
advance, and of course I presume to be expended, 


ernment, we lose the security which its possession 
gives us, that the stipulations of any treaty which 
may be afterwards entered into will be fulfilled. 
Mr. President, I desire to remove an‘impression 
which may, I fear, have resulted, however unin- 
tentionally, from the opéning remarks of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


hension under which he was laboring, when he 
supposed that the vote which was given at the last 
session on the resolutions reported by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, in answer to the 
message of the President asking two millions of 
money, was given on the first resolution, first re- 
ported by that committee, 


the Senate on that occasion. I fear it is not un- 
derstood that Senators are wholly uncommitted on 
the question before us by the almost unanimous 
vote which was then given. 

Sir, the President, in his message of the fourth 
of August last, required an appropriation of two 
millions of dollars, to enable him to pay in advance 
a portion of the consideration money, which might 
be stipulated for any cession of territory which 
might be agreed upon—and this, it will be seen, 
was declined by the Senate. The following is an 
extract from that message: 


“Under these circumstances, and considering the ex- 
hausted and distracted condition of the Mexican republic, 


should advance a portion of the consideration money for any 
cession of territory which may be made. The Mexican 


the whole until the treaty could be ratified by the Senate, 
and an appropriation to carry it into effect be made by Con- 
gress; and the necessity for such a delay might defeat the 
object altogether. I would therefore suggest, whether it 
might not be wise for Congress to appropriate a sum such 
as they might consider adequate for this purpose, to be paid, 
if necessary, immediately on the ratification of the treaty by 
| Mexico, This disbursement would of course be accounted 
for at the treasury, not as a secret-service money, but like 
other expenditures.” 


On this message of the President, the Committee 
on Foreign Relations made the following report to 
| the Senate: 

« Resolved, That the course adopted and proposed by the 
i President, as indicated in his message of the 4th instant, for 


the speedy termination of the war with Mexico, receives the 
i approbation of the Senate. 


dient to place two millions of dollars at the disposal of the 
President, to be used at his discretion in tbe event of a 
treaty of peace with Mexico, satisfactorily adjusting the 
boundaries of the two countries; and that the Committee 
on Foreign Relations be instructed to report to the Senate, 
| in open session, a bill for that purpose, in conformity to the 
provisions of similar acts passed in 1803 and 1806.7? 


Now, these resolutions were so little acceptable 
to the Senate, that the chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, of his own accord, modified 
the second resolution in this way: 


“ Resolved, That in the opinion of the Senate, it is expe- 
dient to place at the disposal of the President a sum of money 


with Mexico, satisfactorily a@fusting the boundaries of the 
two countries.” 

Upon this, on motion by another Senator, it was 
proposed to strike out all after the word “ resolv- 
ed,” and say: 

“ That the Senate heartily unite with the President in his 
expressed desire for a speedy and honorable peace with Mexico, 
but as at present informed, they have no further advice to give 
in the premises.” 

Then, these resolutions were so little acceptable 
to the Senate, that, by order of the Senate, they 
were recommitted to the committee, and they re- 
ported back the following: 

“Ist. Resolved, That the Senate entertain a strong desire 


that the existing war with Mexico should be terminated by 
a treaty of peace, just and honorable to both nations, aud 


for the attainment of that object.” 


Well, I presume that is a resolution in which 
the Senate would now unite—that they entertain a 
Strong desire for the termination of the existing 
war upon honorable terms, and advise the Presi- 
dent to adopt all proper means for that end. The 


words: 


the head of a military force, which is, as we know, 


“Ad. Resolved, further, That the Senate deem it advisa- 


at the uncontrolled discretion of the Mexican Gov- | 


That Senator has himself corrected the misappre- | 


But I fear that it is not | 
distinctly understood what was the real action of | 


it might become necessary, in order to restore peace, that I | 


Government might not be willing to wait for the payment of į 


“ Resolved, That, in the opinion of the Senate, it is expe- | 


to be used at his discretion in the event of a treaty of peace į 


second resolution was then presented, in these 


that the President be advised to adopt all proper measures |} 
f: 


ble that Congress should appropriate a sum of money to en- 
able the President to conclude a treaty of peace, limits, and 
boundaries, with the republic of Mexico, and to be used by 
him in the event that such treaty should call for the expenditure 
of the money so appropriated, or any part thereof.” 

Now, the vote of the Senate—not the vote to 
which the Senator from Arkansas referred, but the 
vote given by the Senate, some thirteen to eighteen 
—was a vote upon the second resolution, on which, 
by that majority, the Senate recommended that a 
sum of money be placed at the disposal of the 
President, to conclude a treaty of peace, limits, and 
boundaries, with the republic of Mexico; not to be 
used by him for the purpose of concluding that treaty, 
but in the event that such a treaty should call for 
the expenditure of the money so appropriated, or 
any part of it. Sir, I have referred to these pro- 
ceedings of the Senate at its last session, for the 

urpose of showing that no Senator is committed, 
oy the vote which he gave on those resolutions, 
to the measure now proposed by the bill under 
consideration. 

Mr. Sevier. Will the Senator from Georgia 
permit one remark ? 

Mr. Berrien. Certainly. . 

Mr. Sevier. As soon as I saw the error, I cor- 
rected it in this Chamber; and so the Senator will 
see, ifthe Jooks to the report in the papers. 

Mr. Berrien. Yes, the Senator from Arkansas 
states with perfect correctness that he did correct 
the misapprehension under which he labored at the 
first moment he had the opportunity of doing it. 
I discovered the error which he had committed. I 
announced to him privately that error, and told 
him that I had done it for the purpose of enabling 
him to correct it, instead of doing it myself on the 
floor. But I advert to this subjeet now, because I 
believed, from the manner in which it was left in 
the opening discussion, Senators were under the 
impression that they had committed themselves by 
the vote they had given upon the resolution which 
ultimately passed. The Senator from Arkansas, 
I repeat, took the earliest opportunity to correct 
this misapprehension; and it was communicated 
by me personally, as he will admit. 

Mr. Sevier had only one word to say. The 
correction was made in his published remarks. 
There could be no mistake about it. 

Mr. Berrien. Oh! no doubt. Iam perfectly 
understood by the” Senate as distinctly stating that 
the Senator from Arkansas took the earliest oppor- 
tunity to place this subject upon its proper footing, 
and that he did so in consequence of a perfectly 
friendly communication which I made to him my- 
self, instead of making the correction on this floor. 

Mr. President, I have spoken of the manner in 
which, according to the provisions of this bill, this 
money is to be applied. I now ask the attention 
of the Senate to a considcration of the objects which 


| ìt is proposed’to accomplish by it. In the message 
‘of the President, at the opening of the session, we 


were told that the war had “ been carried into the 
‘enemy’s country, and would be vigorously prose- 
‘cuted, with a view to obtain an honorable peace, 
‘and secure an ample indemnity for the expenses of 
‘ the war, as well as to our much injured citizens, 
‘who hold pecuniary demands against Mexico.” 
Now, sir, looking to this declaratidn—to the con- 
dition of the Mexican people—to the state of their 
finances—to the instability of their Government, 
the message of the President was, in itself, a suffi- 
ciently distinct annunciation of the objects which 
he proposed to accomplish by the use of this mon- 
ey. Ample indemnity would be equivalent to dis- 
membermeni of the Mexican territory, since it could 
be obtained only by such means. Tf ample indem- 
nity was to be required for the expenses of the war, 
which have probably amounted to fifty, and may 
be increased to an hundred millions of dollars, 
Mexico must part with a large portion of her ter- 
ritory, because that was all which she had to give. 
It was to facilitate such a result, that this money 
was to be used. That territory was to be wrested 
from Mexico, was rendered still more manifest by 
the instructions from the War and Navy Depart- 
ments to the officers of our army and navy, who 
held military possession of different portions of 
that republic, directing them to take measures to 


| Secure what they had acquired, with a view to 


enforce the principle of uti possidetis in the treaty 
which shall terminate the war. 
But the chairman of the Committee of Foreign 


| Relations has dissipated all doubt on this subject 
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by distinctly avowing, in the opening debate: on 
this bill, that such is the purpose of the President; 
that our demands on Mexico should be moderate; 
but that the minimum of that demand should be the 
cession of New Mexico and Upper California. 

Mr. Sevier. [have said so. Thatis my opinion. 

Mr. Berrien. So I understood the Senator. I 
do not contest his right. to entertain that opinion. 
What I deny:is, the correctness of the assertion 
that there is no Senator who does not think that 
that is the least which we ought to take. But to 
the claim. . With this understanding of the object 
to which these three millions are to be applied, I 
ask Senators to cast their eyes over the map of that 
republic to see what portion of her territory it is 
intended to wrest from her by this minimum of our 
very moderate demand. An examination of the 
map will show that these two departments embrace 
at least one-third of the Mexican territory—that it 
comes below the 32d parallel of latitude, and em- 
braces a country whose variety of soil and of cli- 
mate fits it for both free and slave labor. Now, 
sir, as a man enjoying the proud title of an Ameri- 
can citizen, as a Christian man, looking to the 
responsibilities as well as'to the privileges of that 
character, I ask, can this be done consistently with 
the national honor? Linquire again, can it be done | 
consistently with the national interest? Can we | 
expect otherwise than by bribery or by force to 
induce Mexico to submit to such a sacrifice ? 

Can we do this consistently with our national honor ? 
Mr. President, we are at the head of the free Gov- 
ernments of the world, destined, I trust, in the 
providence of God, to demonstrate the capacity of 
man for self-government. To those of this western 
continent we stand in a peculiar relation, Mexico 
is our neighbor—a sister republic—introduced by 
us into the family of nations—with a constitution 
modelled after our own—she is following in our 
steps, guided by our example, and striving to imi- 
tate it. 

More than twenty millions of free people are 
ranged under the stars and stripes of our Union. 

The population of Mexico does not amount to 
a moiety of that nuinber. 

In all the knowledge, which, whether in peace 
or war, imparts strength to numbers, we are still 
more her superior. Be 

This is true of our resources of every description. 
We have a settled Government. The voice of the 
civil magistrate, issuing from this capital, is heard 
and obeyed throughout the wide extent of this 
republic. She is distracted by factions, passing in 
quick succession, from the misrule of one, to that 
of another of her military tyrants—reduced to a 
degree af feebleness, which we are about to assume 
as the basis of our legislation, is such that her Gov- 
ernment has not strength to fulfil the stipulations 
of atreaty, without the aid which we propose to 
give her, by the advance of these three millions of- 
money. ? 

With such means at our command—in the con- 
sciousness of ourown strength, and with the knowl- 
edge of her weakness, to attack, ‘or admitting her 
to be the aggressor, to pursue her, with fire and 
sword, to the extremity of dismembering, by wrest- 
ing from her one-third of her territory, as an in- | 
demnity for the expenses we incur in the alleged ! 
vindication of our national honor, would, in my 

` judgment, be a stain upon the real honor of the na- 
‘tion, far more to be deplored than disaster and de- 
feat in the most sanguinary conflict. That might 
be remedied. The reputation of our arms would be 
promptly redeemed by the gallantry of our army. 
But what time, what deeds of chivalry could wipe 
out the blot, could efface the stain which would 
rest upon the hitherto unsullied banner of this 
great republic, if in the fulness of our strength, and 
of her weakness, we should plunge into the heart 
of Mexico to gratify a sordid lust for the acquisi- 
tion of territory, under pretence of vindicating the 
national honor? Sir, if the national honor be not 
already vindicated, take, so far as it may depend 


upon my vote, whatever of men or of money may į 


be necessary to accomplish it. But I protest against 
mingling with this nobler feeling the lust of ac- 


_ quiring our neighbor’s domain, We can vindicate | 


our national honor, and pay our own expenses in 

doing it, rather than extort them from a feeble, dis- 

tracted, impoverished people. f 
Thesecondinquiry which I have proposed is, can 


we wrest this territory from Mexico consistently with our 


| I will not thus sacrifice my own birthright. I will |i 


! they should withhold their assent from any treaty, 
| which does not protect, by express stipulations, | 


| this lust for the acquisition of territory is leading 


i how will you surmount the difficulties, which will | 


! ber? My appeal to southern Senators, is yet more 
: direct and pressing. 


national interest? I have no idea of national interest 
secured at the expense of national honor; but this 
consideration apart, would the acquisition of this 
territory consist with our interest? . Consider it as 
already acquired, either by money or by force, and 
I hope Senators who urge the acquisition are pre- 
pared to answer this question, How will you dispose 
of it? Consider it as already yours, and then tell 
me, what will you do with it? ; 

Will you ezpel the present inhabitants, and settle 
the vacant territory, by emigrants from this, or 
foreign countries? You may not do this. The 
law of nations forbids it. The indignation of the 
civilized world would be aroused by the atrocity 
of such an act. The moment these territories are 
subjected to your dominion, whether by purchase, 
or by conquest, they become entitled to your pro- 
tection. 

Will you govern them as subject provinces? You 
will find no warrant for this in the Constitution of 
the United States. Our military possession will 
terminate with the war, and with it, the fair fab- 
rics of Government, erected by our constitution- 
making generals and commodores, will tumble | 
into ruin, These provinces, wrested from Mexico 
by the force of our arms, will again become part | 
of that Republic, or will be subjected to your do- | 
minion, and will subject you to the dominion of | 
your own Constitution, in prescribing rules for | 
their government. 

What then? If you may not depopulate them 
—if you may not govern them as subject pro- į 
vinces—will you exercise the power which the | 
Constitution confers upon you, and which was 
conferred obviously with a view to the then exist- 
ing territories of the United States, will you gov- 
ern them as territories, whose inhabitants will of 
course instantly become citizens of the United 
States, and entitled when they have attained to the 
requisite number, to the privilege of being admit- | 
ted as States of this Union? Are you willing to || 
put your birthright into the keeping of the mon- 
grel races who inhabit these territories, by incor- | 
porating them into this Union? For myself, Lam i| 
not. I protest against this amalgamation. Non | 
hee in federa. Twill not enter into these bonds. i 


not thus destroy the hopes of my children. Do not 
doubt, sir, that this declaration will be responded 
to, from the remotest extremities of this Union. 
For what, then, are we contending? Whence 
this sacrifice, this wanton sacrifice of the blood and 
treasure of the nation? , Why dim the bright es- | 
cutcheon of this young republic, by a cupidity, 
the absolute gratification of which, would be worse į 
than useless? Sir, that presents another, anda 
fearful aspect of this question. Consider, I be- | 
seech you, what are the consequences, to which | 


you. When you have acquired these territories, 
necessarily attend their possession? You cannot, | 
consistently with the Constitution, govern them as || 
subject previnces. You cannot, consistently with | 
what you owe to yourselves, incorporate a mon- | 
grel race, a half-civilized people, into the Federal 
Union. But suppose you could—then comes that 
fearful question, which more than any other, men- | 
aces the duration, the permanence of the Union. j! 
Do you believe that any treaty which may he ne- 
gotiated with Mexico, by which territory may be 
acquired, can receive the sanction of this body, 
leaving the question of slavery open—providing for 
its allowance—or excluding it? Tappeal to Amer- 
ican Senators from whatever portion of the Union, 
will you slumber on your posts, while this dis- 
tracting question is thrust into our council cham- 


i will silently acquiesce in—will tamely 


I ask if their duty to their || 
constituents, does not imperatively demand, that |! 


H 
i 
vi 
i 


the domestic institutions and interests of those į 
whom they represent? Consider the consequen- 
ces of our infidelity. If, under the influence of 
whatever motive, we should acquiesce in the ac- 
quisition of territory, without such a stipulation as 
. would secure the interests of our constituents, the 
inevitable consequence would be their exclusion 
from all participation in the territory thus acquired. 
Inevitably, with the certainty of fate, this exclu- 
sion would follow. 


l 
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‘used. 


| 


Sir, the ‘process is easy—simple—obvious—un- 
déniable. On the question of the admission of the 
territory as a State, the numerical superiority: of 
the free States would hold us.in.chains.. -We could 
not hope to secure to our constituents, their con: 
stitutional right to participate in the benefit ofan. 
acquisition made by the united efforts.of all, unless 
they agree in advance to surrender a. portion of 
their property, the enjoyment of which is guaran- 
tied by the Constitution. It especially. behodves 
us then, as representatives of the South, sternly to 
oppose all acquisition of territory, because it-is 
quite certain that the treaty of cession will not stip- 
ulate for the protection of our peculiar interests— 
and because it is quite as certain, that without 
suth a stipulation—if the allowance or inhibition 
of slavery be suffered to remain an open question, 
the right to settle in such territory with property 
of this description, will be denied to the South. 

But I do not limit. my appeal to southern Sena» 
tors. Iaddress myself to Senators from whatever 


-quarter of the Union, especially to those from the 


States where slavery does not exist; I appeal to 
them as American Senators, and I adjure them by 
their recollections of thespast, by their hopes of 
the future—as they value the free institutions which 
the mercy of Providence permits us to enjoy—by 
all these considerations, ene them ‘to’ unite 
with us in excluding from the national councils 
this demon of discord. The acquisition of terri- 
tory, which it is proposed to accomplish by this 
bill, must bring upon us, with accumulated force, 
a question which even now menaces the perma- 
nence of our Union. I know the firmness of your 
determination to exert your constitutional powers 
to prevent the extension of our domestic institu- 
tions. I know the various considerations which 
unite to constitute that determination, and to give 
to it its unyielding irrevocable character. I do not 
mean to discuss this question with you—still less 
to speak in the language of menace. That is alike 
forbidden by my respect for myself, for you, and 
for the dignity and the interests of my constituents; 
but I entreat you to #listen to truth, dispassion- 
ately, calmly announced to you. “ 

Your determination to deny this right to the 
South is not more fixed and unwavering than theirs 
to assert it. You do not believe that southern men 
submit to 
the denial to them, of that which in their deliberate 
judgment is the common right of all the people of 
the United States. If we havea right to acquire 
territory—if that acquisition be made by the com- 
mon effort of all the States—by the blood and 
treasure of all—if all have a common right to 
share, what all have united to acquire, then the 
exclusion of the South must result in one of two 
things. They must give an unexampled manifes- 
tation of their devotion to the bond of our Federal 
Union, by submitting to this exclusion, or sadly, 
though resolutely determine, at whatever hazard, 
and even against you their brothers in that sacred 
bond, to assert and maintain their, rights. You 
know them well enough to know, which of these 
alternatives they will adopt. Ido most earnestly 
hope that we may never be brought to so fearful a 
crisis. The danger menaces us even now; but the 
patriotism and intelligence of the American people 
will, I trust, avert it—will teach us, and will teach 
you, that our safety, that your safety, that the 


| common safety of ali alike, forbid the acquisition 


of territory, if we would continue to enjoy the 
precious legacy which has been transmitted to us 
—a rich, almost boundless domain—capable of 
ministering to all our wants—of gratifying all our 
desires—and a glorious Constitution, which a 
world in arms would vainly assail while we rally 
round it in our united strength. 

A word on the remaining question which I have 
proposed. Can you hope, by whatever means, 
and without a wanton sacrifice of blood and treas- 
ure, to force Mexico to submit to this sacrifice? 
Consider: These people are defending their homes 
and their firesides—their wives, and children, and 
household gods—whatever is dear to savage or to 
civilized man. But force is not the object of this 
bill. Money, not the sword, is the weapon to be 
Tt is to be advanced to the Mexican Gov- 
ernment—some portion of it, I presume, (certainly 
it will be in the power of the President to do so,) 
to be distributed among the Mexiean rulers. . Will 
it consist with national honor, thus to. influence 
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thern to betray their country?» Will you-avow it 
to’ the world; otherwise than in the general and 
equivocal terms of this bill? “Can you acknowl- 
edge it to the American people? Will they justify 
an acquisition of territory by dishonorable means? 
Oppressed as they willbe, by the weight of taxes 
consequent upon this war, ‘will it enable them to 
bear their burden with more cheerfulness, to reflect 


that these taxes were imposed to pay for an acqui- | 


sition of tertitory, which will introduce discord into 
our councils, perhaps leading to civil wars, and all 
the horrors-of disunion. - a 

Tt may be asked, what then is my’ position? 
DoI mean to recommend the abandonment of the 
‘advantages we have gained—the termination of 
the war, without the accomplishment of the pur- 
poses for which it was entered upon? Sir, that is 
not.my counsel. [ have stated distinctly the terms 
on which Tam willing to concur in the vigorous 
prosecution of this war—l have said that we are 
entitled to a proper security for the payment of all 
just claims of our citizens on the Government of 
Mexico, although I confess I do not think that the 
forbearance to press these claims, to the extent 
of dipping Mexican bonds in Mexican blood, would 
haveinvolved any sacrifice of nationaLhonor. Still 
I hold that we are entitled to such seeanity for 
their payment as will be satisfactory to us. [hold 
it to be desirable to settle the boundaries of Texas 
on just and liberal principles, as contemplated by 
the resolution of annexation, and the declarations 
of our Government. Ihave already stated my 
views on this subject, but [repeat that I am willing 
to take,in behalf of Texas, whatever the Mexican 
Government is disposed to yield, and to pay a fair 
equivalent. But Lam not willing to wrest from 
her any portion of her territory, either by force or 
by corruption; nor, forall the reasons which I have 
stated before, to acquire any part of it, but what 
may be necessary to secure a convenient boundary 
to Texas. There is, however, one other purpose, 
which I would be willing to sec accomplished in a 
treaty of peace—and that is, the cession by Mexi- 
co, of such port on the Pacific, as would give in- 
creased facility to our commerce; such acquisition 
to be made with her free consent, for a satisfactory 
equivalent, and to be connected with the territory 
which we already possess in that region, 

Lam willing to give the money required for pur- 
poses like these. Take it, so far as may depend 
upon ine, but take it with the pledge to Mexico, 
and to the world, that you do not propose to dis- 
member her—that you are ready to negotiate with 
her, on terms which may consist with your rights, 
und with her rights—with your honor, and with 
her honor. Take it with the disavowal of your 
purpose to unite with the President in stripping 
her of territory, to defray the expenses of the war— 
by a distinct annunciation of your own more man- 
ly and more liberal views. Limit your demands 
to the payment of your claims—to a just and 
equitable settlement of the boundaries of Texas. 
Let Mexico and the world understand that the 
national honor of the United States is vindicated by 
the national arm, and at the national expense. 

I have nowy proposed to you the withdrawal of 
your troops—the renewal of your negotiations— 
the relaxation of your efforts to ‘conquer peace.” 
Lask you to relieve yourselves from the imputa- 
tion of prosecuting this war against a neighboring 
republic, feeble, when her strength is compared 
with yours, for purposes not required by the honor 
of the nation, but to minister to cupidity, to gratify 
a lust for the acquisition of territory. Put your- 
selves right before the world. If this be conces- 
sion, you are strong and can afford to make it to 
a stricken foe. It is the part of wisdom as well 
as of magnanimity; for you will thus take from 
Mexico the courage of despair, which now unites 
and animates her people. Do this; and if the in- 
fatuation of Mexican counsels shall induce them to 
prolong the strife—to refuse the proffered boon of 
peace—to rush madly on their doom—then strike 
for that peace which conciliation cannot obtain, 
and “God defend the right!” 

Sir, I do but express to you what I believe to 
be the opinions of my constituents, and of a ma- 

- jority of the American people, when I say to you 
that we have been unwisely, unnecessarily in- 
volved in this war; nay, more, that we have been 
so involved by an Executive usurpation of a power 
which the Constitution devolves upon Congress 


j 


alone. 


| the national standard? 


; /Imerican people. 


But I believe, also, that I express to you 
the feeling of that people, in the further declaration, 
that since war exists; and has been recognised by 
Congress, they are willing, with heart and hand, 
to pursue it vigorously to.a successful issue; and I 


T äm sure that I very imperfectly convey to you the 


indignant feeling with which they would utterly 
repudiate the proposal to dismembera neighboring 
republic, for the purpose of paying the expenses 
of a war waged for the vindication of our national 
honor. : š a $ 

I am entirely sensible of the responsibility which 
I have assumed by proposing this amendment— 
prepared, if it must be so, to meet the excitement, 
perhaps the discourtesy of debate; and from past 
experience, thé rabidness of the press. These. 
things will pass me as the idle wind. I would feel 
that I had hved in vain, if, in the discharge of my 
duty, as an American Senator, I could not express 
fully, freely, unreservedly, the convictions of my 
judgment. . 

Sir, the President of the United States is, in fact, 
responsible for having originated this war, and that 
by an abuse of power; but we—that is, Congress— 
have recognised it, and have, therefore, assumed a 
responsibility for its conduct, and the objects with 
which it is prosecuted, of which we cannot divest 
ourselves. We are responsible in the sight of 
Heaven, and before the civilized world. The first 
consideration will, I fear, be considered too remote 
to infiuence us; and we will escape the reproaches 
of the world by retorting accusation. Does Eng- 
land charge us with oppression? We point to 
India, and laugh at her reproaches. Is France our 
accuser? We turn to Algeria, and eulogize the 
proud spirit of the Arab chief. Do the great Powers 
of the continent venture to reproachus? We whisper 


| in their cars the name of Cracow, and bid them be 


silent. Sir, these answers may sufice; they ought 
to suffice to silence our accusers; but will they 
enable us to stand at the tribunal of our own con- 
sciences, in the integrity of conscious virtue? A 
strong man, battling with a child, and seizing his 
playthings by way of indemnity, is that the pic- 
ture which conscience will present to us? , 

But, sir, there is a responsibility, direct, imme- 
diate, which may not be disregarded, which we are 
compelled to recognise. He is recreant from all 
the duties of an American Senator, of an Ameri- 
can citizen, who will not obey its behests. Jt is 
our reponsibility to our immediate constituents—to the 
To them, we must render an 
account of the origin of this war, of the manner 
in which itis conducted, of the purposes for which 
it is prosecuted. That people, sir, are awake to 
these inquiries. The excitement of feeling, pro- 
duced by the first intelligence from the Rio Grande, 
has given place to reflection. In the fervor of that 


| feeling, they did not stop to inquire into the indig- 


nity offered to Mexico, by the occupation of a 
disputed territory—of a territory which we our- 
selves had admitted to be the subject of negotia- 
tion—of the erection of a fort on the eastern bank 
of the Rio Grande, and the pointing of our cannon 
on the town of Matamoros. All this was forgot-- 
ten in the excitement of the moment. American 


| blood had been shed, and it must be avenged. 


They are calmer now. hat feeling has been ap- 
peased. Whatever indignity was offered by Mexi- 
can officers to American arms has been washed 
out by Mexican blood, which flowed so copiously 
at Palo Alto, Resaca de la Palma, and at Monterey. 


| Great God! is not this sufficient atonement to 


Christian men? Sir, the indignity has been expi- 
ated; and now the inquiries are, with what views 
is this war still presccuted? With what object 
has our army been pushed into the heart of Mex- 


consist with your honor, or even with your inter- 
est, to receive? For what practical purposes—for 
what attainable objects—to what end, uscful and 
honorable to the United States, is that army main- 
tained there, and still urged onward, at such an 
expense of blood and treasure, loading us with a 
national debt, to be redeemed by a burdensome 
taxation, and involving a wanton sacrifice of the 
lives of our patriotic citizens, who have flocked to 
Will you go before the 
American people, gallant, generous, noble-minded, 


| as you know they are, and tell them the national 


| honor has been redeemed; the shed blood of our 


people has been avenged by the gallantry of our 


ico? What do you expect to gain, which it may || 


army; and that now we are fighting to despoil a 
stricken foe of such portion of her territory as may 
indemnify us for the expense of vindicating our honor ? 
Believe me, they will reject the appeal with scorn 
and indignation. The inquiries which I have pre- 
sented will be reiterated in your ears—not, per- 
haps, by politicians—certainly not by party presses 
—assuredly not by those ardent spirits who, tired 
of the dull pursuits of civil life, seek military glory 
at whatever cost; but they will be made by the 
patriotic yeomanry—by the merchant, the me- 
chanic, the manufacturer, by men of all occupa- 
tions—by the moral, religious, conservative por- 
tion of our countrymen—constituting in numbers 
a proportion of the American people whose voice 
may not be disregarded. They will call upon you 
to consider that within two short years you found 
this people free, prosperous, and happy, with every 
department of industry flourishing, with an ample 
revenue, and at peace with the world, and they 
will point to the condition to which you have re- 
duced us. 

Mr. President, in the bustle of the public mart, 
in the quiet retirement of the domestic fireside, 
these inquiries and these reflections now press 
upon the minds of our countrymen, with a force 
and intensity which I have no power to express, 
and I pray Senators to receive, ‘in the spirit in 
which it is offered, the warning which I give them, 
that they, and that I must answer them. 


INCREASE OF THE REVENUE. 


SPEECH OF MR. WM. W. PAYNE, 
OF ALABAMA, 


In rar House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
‘ January 29, 1847. 
The Navy Appropriation Bill being under con- 
sideration— 
Mr. PAYNE addressed the committee as fol- 
lows: nts 
Mr. Ciuatrman: On yesterday I felt a good deal 
of solicitude to address the House; but failing to 
obtain the floor, I confess, on this morning, I feel 
much less anxiety on the ube 
Before I#proceed further, | send to the Clerk’s 
table an amendment which I desire should be read, 
and which I shall move as an additional section to 
the bill under consideration at the proper time. 
The amendment was then read by the Clerk: 
“ Be it further enacted, That from and after the passage of 
this act, there shall be Jaid and collected (under the tipita- 


tions and restrictions of the laws now in force for the cof- 
lection of revenue) a duty of thérty per cent. ad valorem 


| upon all imported articles, bullion ‘and coin excepted, not 


now taxed by the bill for raising revenue, approved 
1846.” 

That is the amendment I design to offer at the 
proper time, and discuss before I take my scat; but, 
for the present, I have a word or two to say upon 
other topics. 

It is certainly a little remarkable, that no prop- 
osition can be submitted to the consideration of 
Congress, in regard to the prosecution of the exist- 
ing war with Mexico, which does not produce a 
party debate. In all of those discussions, the bit- 
terest denunciations of the Executive are indulged 
in; all of the epithets malignity can suggest, or 
sagacity devise, arc unscrupulously applied to him. 
The wrath of infuriated opposition, like a storm, 
gathering strength in its progress, threatens to de- 
feat all his efforts to conduct the vessel of state into 
the haven of safety. Is this an object of ambition 
worthy of a patriotic Opposition? Is it not your 
country as well as ours? If your cfforts should 
result in the defeat of our arms and disgrace of our 
country, will you not suffer, in reputation and feel- 
ing, as much as we shall; and will you be guilu 
of the causes of the disaster? What has the Pres 
ident done, that the invaluable time of this brief 
session of Congress should be lost in idle speeches 
denunciatory of him? You say he made the war. 
“Tt is the President’s war,’ &c. I deny it; Con- 
gress proclaimed the war. But suppose it were true 
that it is the President’s war; you have already 
denounced him throughout the width and breadth 
of the republic for it. Is not that enough? War 
now rages with all its evils and its horrors. Many 
stricken hearts bleed in silent anguish at the loss 


August, 


of husbands, fathers, brothers, and sons Does 
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patriotism require no effort of you to lessen its ca- 
lamity aud bring it to a close? or are all your duties 
“dischargeable, and to be discharged, by emptying 
the vials of your wrath upon the head of the Ex- 
ecutive? What, gentlemen, is your object in this 
course of policy? What do you mean? What do 
you desire? Tam aware it has been said that the 
true policy of an opposition is to oppose every- 
thing, and propose nothing. That policy may be 
tolerated in peace; but in war, patriotism should 
rise above the degraded level of faction; then the 
country needs the service of all her sons, and ex- 
pects each one to perform his duty. If he fails, he 
justly forfeits her confidence, and merits the exe- 
cration of his. brethren. 

Sir, do you desire this war to be honorably and 
successfully terminated? I hesitate not to say I 
do. How is this to be donc? By continuing to 
revile the President? No, sir; that will retard its 
successful termination. The people of Mexico 
have no idea of the true character ‘of our Govern- 
ment—they suppose it similar to their own, based 
upon the will of the Executive, and upheld only by 
his popularity; and when they read the denuncia- 

_ tory speeches delivered. upon this floor, so trans- 
lated as to suit the views of the Mexican ruler, 
the masses believe that a party now exists in Con- 
gress opposed to a further prosecution of the war, 
and sufficiently numerous to set aside the Execu- 
tive, choose a successor, and thereby control the 
action of the Government. Under this impression, 
produced by the indiscretion of Opposition speakers 


| and to push our conquest even to the entire subju- 
; gation of Mexico, unless she sues for peace upon 
| terms alike just to herself and honorable to us. 


j ple—shall we not accomplish our object more 


vote upon the question, but the honorable mover 
of the proposition perceiving the spirit in which it 
was received, and dreading the congequences of a 
direct vote, anxiously availed himself of his well- 


sition from the House, and } venture to 
will never again renew it. ay 
_. These facts are not to be overlooked. They are 
important events in the legislative history of the 
war, and say most emphatically to Mexico and 
to the civilized world, that however much- we 
wrangle with one-another, or revile the Chief Ma- 
gistrate of the nation, there is but one opinion, one 
determination, with the people of the United States, 
or their Representatives, to any considerable ex- 
tent, and that is vigorously to prosecute the war, 


predict he 


Sir, if this be our fixed determination—and no 
man can doubt it who knows anything of our peo- 


speedily, and with less cruelty to the enemy, by |! 
abstaining, in future, from the crimination of party | 
debate, productive of no good, but of incalculable |) 
evil. By it the enemy is encouraged to hold out 
against us, under the idle belief that a change of | 
Administration would produce a change of policy 
with regard to Mexico. A change of policy can- 
not occur, no matter which of the two great par- 
ties of the time shall direct the Government. ‘I'he 
war is popular with all parties; and those who are 


here, the rulers of Mexico are enabled to induce 
the masses to believe that if they will resist yet a 
little longer, the President of the United States will 
be compelled to withdraw the army from Mexico, | 
lose his position, or neggtiate a treaty upon their 
own terms. Under this'impression the people of i 
Mexico now act. It is evident, therefore, that || 
those inflammatory harangues, instead of facilita- 
ting a termination of the war, tend to prolong it. 

lt ıs said the war may be terminated by fortify- 
ing a line through the enemy’s country, and hold- 
ing on to the territory now in our possession, as 
indemnity for debts due us by Mexico, and for 
expenses incurred in the prosecution of this war. 
Sir, in whatage of the world, or in what history 
of the past, can an example be found in which a 
permanent peace between a civilized and semi-bar- || 
barous race has resulted from a state of quasi war, 
or negative hostilities? No such example can be 
found; but the reverse. The history of the past, 
speaking from the carliest ages of civilization down 
to the present hour, admonishes us that no. perma- 
nent peace ever has or can be made with a barbar- 
ous people, which is not founded upon their fears, 
and supported by the dread of punishment for a 
violation of its provisions. 

What would be the consequences of this negative |! 
policy towards Mexico? The withdrawal of your 
troops from her territory, would be regarded by 
her people as an admission of your inability to 
prosecute the war with greater activity. Presu- 
ming upon that weakness, Mexico would be stimu- 
lated to renewed and redoubled cfforts to expel 
yourarmy from your fortified lines, and your citi- 
zens from every inch of territory south of the Rio 
Grande. ` ; 

If defeated in her attempts to accomplish that 
object, as she undoubtedly would be, then Mexi- 
co would organize marauding bands of rancheros 
and Indians, stimulated by the love of plunder, 


cursions into your territory, more. expensive, and 
more harassing than the most active prosccution 
of the war, with all its horrors, could be; and, 
finally, when your patience shall have been ex- 
hausted, and this state of things could be borne no 
longer, you would be forced to resume active oper- 
ations, push the war into the heart of the enemy’s 
country, and dictate the terms of your treaty of 
peace within the walls of Mexico itsel Vhy, 
then, speak or think of withdrawing your forces 
from Mexico? Itis the suggestion of misplaced 
philanthropy, or childish imbecility. Sir, we have 
had a proposition to terminate the war upon this 
plan submitted to the Senate of the United States, 
and, unless I am misinformed, it received no vote 
in that body—the mover of the proposition bim- 
self declining to support it. The gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Scumnex] introduced a similar propo- 
sition in this House: many of us desired a direct 


i 
| 
would keep up a border warfare, with occasional in- |; 
1 
| 
| 
| 


| mine. 


| measure of support, in the prosecution of this war, 


i that, in the ubsence of thes 


now seeking to make political capital out of it, 
will find their efforts as unsuccessful before the 
people, and disgraceful to themselves, as it is un- 
wise in policy and injurious to the country. Why, 
then, continue this clamor? All can result in noth- 
ing but mischief to the country and injury to your- 
selves. ‘That, however, is your business, and not 


Sir, it is not to gentlemen over the way that Fat- | 
tach exclusive blame for a failure to sustain the 
President in a prosecution of this war. I have a 
word or two to add not very palatable to gentle- 
men on this side of the House. Fave ave dis- 
charged our duty to the country? I fear we have 
not; nor have we met the just expectations of the 
people. It was undeniable that the Executive had 
not by any means received that full and united 


| 
| 
| 
4 
i 


from that quarter in which we had a right to except 
the most zealous coöperation. What had occurred 
in that House some weeks ago? The finances of the 
country were in a condition which seemed to re- || 
quire that something should be done by that de- 
partment of the Federal Government which alone 
possessed the power of raising the ways and means 
necessary for the prosecution of the war. The Sec- || 
retary of the Treasury, fecling that the public exi- 


known parliamentary tact, to withdraw his propo- |! 
| 


followed by the resignation of the Ministry. ‘What 
next? Immediately upon the adoption:of that reso- 
lution a gentleman from .Missouri,. [Mr:; Sims,] 
feeling the effect of that extraordinary vote given 
by the House of Representatives upon ‘the war, 
rose and introduced the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That. the people of the United States are’ tao’: 
‘patriotic to refuse any necessary tax in time of war.” 

This resolution was adopted unanimously. ` E> 
thought it meant something, and supposed Con- 
gress designed to give the resolution some practical 
utility, Acting under this impression, [rose in my 
place (I speak of myself with becoming modesty) 
and offered the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That it is expedient to levy and collect a duty 
of twenty per cent. ad valorem upon all imported articles 
uiou and coin excepted) not taxed by the tariff bill of 

_And the House refused to entertain the resolu- 
tion, 

Now, what is the conclusion to which just and 
enlightened minds must come from the adoption of 
these two resolutions by the House of Represent- 
atives? Why, that the people are patriotic cnough 
to bear any tax necessary to a successful prosecu- 
tion of the war, but that their Representatives. have 
not the patriotism to lay. it—a sad but just legislative 
commentary upon the patriotism of this body. 

Mr. A. JOHNSON here rose and said: By the 
permission of the gentleman from Alabama, I 
would like to cal) the attention of the House to a 
paragraph in the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury on the subject of the tax on tea and 
coffee. He is striking at the Secretary of the 
Treasury. ; f 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield 
the floor? 

Mr. PAYNE. No. If in the discharge of his 
public duty there—if in an honest endeavor to pro- 
cure the necessary means which might be demand- 
ed for the prosecution of the war to a successful 


3 


j and honorable close, it should be his (Mr. P.’s) 


misfortune to strike at the Secretary of 'the Treas- 
ury, or any other individual in the nation, no mat- 


i| ter how elevated he might be, he could not help it. 
i| His duty must be performed, regardless of conse- 


quences. But he knew, that in this instance, at 
least, he was neither striking at nor actually stri- 
king the Secretary of the Treasury; between that 
officer and himself there was, upon this subject, 
the most perfect concurrence of opinion. 

I now pass, Mr. Chairman, to another. incident 
in legislation equally important, and no less omin- 
ous in conclusion, than the one 1 have just re- 
viewed. 

On the 29th December, 1846, the President of 


gency was important, and acting in a spirit of the | 
utmost candor towards the Representatives of the ji 
people, addressed the chairman of the Committee | 
of Ways and Means the following letter: 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, December 21, 1846. 
Sır: Permit me most respectfully to call your attention 
to Ufe views submitted in my last annual report in regard to 
imposing duties on tea and cofee. 
ggested in view of the necessity of 


These duties were i 
obiaining the loan therein proposed, and this deparunent 


į 
i 
i 
i 
i 
\ 
f 
t 


i 


if 


feels bound to communicate the opinion entertained by it, +) 
duties, it Will probably be | 


wholly impracticable to negotiate the loan on such terms a 
would be permitted by Congress. 
Most respectfully, your obedicnt servant, 
R. J. WALKER. 


Sir, could a stronger appeal than this be made į 
| to the Representatives of the people to provide the 
necessary means for the prosecution of the war? 
How was it responded to by a majority of this 
body? A gentleman from the Northwest, [Mr 
Wentwortu,| who stands very tall (full six feet | 
seven) in his party, professing to be a friend of the | 
Administration, rose in his place, and offered the 
| following resolution: f 

«Resolved, That it is inexpedient to levy a tax upon tea 
and coffee.’’ 

Mr. WENTWORTH here rose and said: Will |, 
‘the gentleman from Alabama allow me to refer to 
the report of the Secretary of the Treasury? 

Mr. PAYNE could not give way. The gentle 
man could take some other opportunity. Wha 
was the result .of the introduction of the propos 


‘tion? Why, a majority of the House voted for |} dent. 


| the resolution, thus giving a negative answer to | 


| i 


; remedy existing defects in its organization. 
| the 8th ins 


i; regiments of regular troops shall be raised to serve during 


! all; the exi 
|i by the independent 


| the United States sent a message to Congress, from 


which the following is an extract: 
“Tn order to proseente the war against Mexico with vigor 


! and success, it is necessary that authority should be prompt- 


ly given by Congress to inercase the regular army, and to 
n With ihis view 
your favorable attention is invited to the annual report of 
the Seerctary of War, which accompanied my message of 
uit, in which he recommends that sen additional 


n the war. 


“ Of the additional regiments of volanteers which have 
been called for from several of the States, some have been - 
promptly raised, but this has not been the ease in re: 
ing law, requiring that they should be organized 
tion of the State governments, H 
‘cs occasioned considerable del 
uncertain when the troops required can be re 
in the field. 

s itis our settled policy to maintain, in thue of peace, as 
small a regular anny as the exigency of the public service 
will permit. Ina state of war, notwithstanding the great 
advantages with which our voluutcer citizen soldiers can 
be brought into the field, this small regular army must be 
increased in its numbers in order to render the whole foree 


i more efficient.? 


What has been the action of Congress. upon this 
proposition? The chairman of the Committee on 


© Military Affairs reported a bill, in conformity with 
|. the President’s recommendation, to raise ten regt- 


ments of regulars. The House resolved itself into 
Committee of the Whole for the purpose of con- 
sidering that proposition. When in committee, 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. Ration] 
moved an amendment substituting volunteers in 
place of the regular troops asked for by the Presi- 
This amendment was defeated in commit- 


| tee by one vote only. 
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Af the proposition of the gentleman from New 
York had prevailed, it-would have amounted to'a 
denial of any additional men for the prosecution of 
the war.: Why so? The President had then, and 
has now, under existing laws, authority to call into 
service fifty thousand volunteers... ‘his: power 
had «not been exhausted. . He required no addi- 
tional authority. to. raise. volunteers. It already 
existed.to the most: ample extent... The proposi- 
tion of the gentleman from New York defeated in 

. committee by one vote only, amounted, therefore, 
to. just. nothing at all, except to say to. the Presi- 
dent, We-will not allow you the kind of force you 
deem necessary for the public service. 

The bill, however, passed this House autho- 
rizing the President to raise the regular force he 
desired, and was sent to the Senate for concurrence, 
where it now is. Whether it will ever pass into 
a law, we know not. Perhaps at some future day, 
when the patriotism of that august body shall 
have aroused from its slumbers, the President may 
be allowed the force he deems necessary to a suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war. But I must be 
permitted to add that I greatly fear the passage of 
that bill will be delayed ‘to a period so late in the 
season that a fall instead of a spring campaign will 
be forced upon usin Mexico. If that should be 
the case, the consequences will be most unfortu- 
nate tothe brave officers and men belonging to the 
army. More of them will fall victims to the peri- 
odical diseases of the climate than will perish by 
the armsof the enemy. This delay, sir, is not the 
kind of support, in the prosecution of the war, 
which the Executive desires or the country expects 
at the hands of Congress. ; 

Sir, I proceed now to another measure which 
has signally failed for want of legislative action. 
In the same message of the Executive from which 
I have already quoted, there are the following sug- 

- gestions and recommendations: 

“ Additional officers, as well as men, then, become indis- 
pensable. Under the circumstances of our service, a pecu- 
liar propriety exists for increasing the officers, especially in 
the higher grades. ‘The number of such officers who, from 
age and other causes, are rendered incapable of active ser- 
vice in the field, has seriously impaired the efficiency of the 
army. 

& From tie report of the Secretary of War, it appears that, 
about two-thirds of the whole regimental field officers are 
either permanently disabled, or are necessarily detached 
from their commands on other duties. The long enjoyment 
of peace has prevented us from experiencing much embar- 

“rassment from this canso; but now, ina state of war, con- 
ducted in a foreign country, it bas produced serious injury 
to the public service. 

“ An efficient organization of the army, composed of reg- 
ulars and volunteers, whilst prosecuting the war in Mexico, 
it is believed, would require the appointment of a general 
oflicer to take cominand of all our military forces in the 
field, 

« Upon the conclusion of the war, the services of such an 
officer would no Jonger be necessary, and should be dis- 


peused with upon the reduction of the army to a peace es- 
tablishment. 

“f recommend that provision be made by Jaw for the 
appointnent of such a general officer, to serve during the 
war, 

“Tris respectfully recommended that early action should 


be had by Congress upon the suggestion submitted for their t 


eonsideration, as necessary to msure active and efficient 
service in prosecuting the war before the present favorable 
season for military operations in the enemy’s country shall 
have passedtaway.”? 

I pass over other recommendations contained in 
this extract from the President’s message, with the 
view of calling attention more directly to that par- 
agraph asking Congress for authority to appoint a 
lieutenant-general. In support of the propriety of 
such authority, the President gives the very best 
of all possible reasons—“ the efficient organization 
of the army”? requires such an appointment. I 
repeat, this is the very strongest of all reasons. 
How has Congress responded? The chairman of 
the Committee on Military Affairs, on the next 
day, (if I mistake not the date,) rises in his place, 
and without offering a reason, or (so far as the 
record shows, or the House has any knowledge) 
without even considering in committee the Presi- 

ae lace R . n 
dent’s recommendation, submitted the following 
report: 

“Mr, SPEAKER: Iam directed by the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, to whom was referred the communication of | 
the President of the United States, recommending, among 
other things, that provision be made by law for the appoint- 
ment of a general offiecr to take command of all our military 
forces in the field, to ask to be discharged from the further 


consideration of so much thereof as relates to that subject. 
and that it be laid upon the table. - nee 


This report was. concurred in by the House, and | 


the committee discharged... Thus-ended the. legis- 
lation of Congress upon a measure.deemed: neces- 
sary to an- ‘efficient organization.of the army.” 
Does the legislation of any previous Congress, 
either in peace or war, present so many instances, 
in-so short a period, of a total failure of Executive 
recommendations, when that officer was backed by 
a nominal majority. in both houses of Congress, 
and when those recommendations, as I shall en- 
deavor to show, are sustained by good and suffi- 
cient reasons? E think not. ‘Why is this the 
case now 2 The truth had as well be told. The 
President, with a nominal majority in the Senate 
and House of Representatives, is in an actual 
minority in both. Congress is divided into fac- 
tions; each petty aspirant to honors never designed 
him by the people, has his faction around him. 
Those factions fear to do anything, Jest a success- 
ful rival for the Presidency should profit by it, 
and hence conclude to do nothing. The love of 
men, and of treasury “sop,” has usurped the place 
of patriotism; and in those almighty struggles for 
the succession, the recommendation of the Presi- 
dent are disregarded, and the. country left to take 
care of itself. Sir, let me not be misunderstood— 
and, above all, let me not be misrepresented. I 
am not one of those who believe that Congress 
should yield a blind support to the recommenda- 
tions of the existing or any other Chief Magistrate 
| of the nation. Far from it. It is the duty of 
| Congress critically to investigate every Executive 
measure. But I do believe and maintain, that in 
consideration of the superior advantages of obtain- 
ing information possessed by the President and 
heads of the departments, in all matters connected 
with their respective duties, Congress should pay 
very great respect to their suggestions; and unless 
there be weighty reasons against it, adopt them. 
That is all I maintain; and it is the failure to do 
this, on this side of the Hall, of which I complain. 
We have not discharged our duty to the country. 
We have, to some extent, joined the Whigs in 
defeating the measures of the President; and, by 
doing so, have encouraged, (no doubt uninten- 
tionally upon both sides,) Mexico to hold out 
against us. k 

[Mr. CarroLL, of New York, here interposed. 
Mr. Payne could not yield the floor.} 

Sir, this war with Mexico is to be ended by no 
i temporary expedients or time-serving policy. It 
is to be the work of harmonious councils and 
united action. Letus check our internal bicker- 


į ings; put forth the whole power of the State, 
i backed by the moral influence of the nation; let 


Mexico perceive that she has no hope of success 
from divided councils, now or hereafter, and that 
her only reliance is in the ultima ratio of nations; 
and it will not be ninety days before she will sub- 


| mit propositions of peace, acceptable to both na- 


tions, and compromising the honor of neither. 

{Here Mr. Payne reviewed the conduct of Gen- 
eral Scott, and his celebrated correspondence with 
the Secretary of War, in which he expressed ap- 
prehensions of “a firein his rear;” contended that 
General Scott had proved himself a_ politician, 
avowedly looking towards the Presidency;*and 
maintained that party aspirants to the Presidency 
were not qualified to command the army.] 


Major General in the army, had a right to com- 
mand, and that the President could not supersede 
him without a violation of those rules of military 


| etiquette which he deemed necessary to a preserva- 


tion of that esprit du corps, without which the tone 
and sentiment of the army would be lost. 

What, then, can be done? 
course, and that was for Congress to create an of- 
fice in the army higher than that of major general. 


no cause of complaint if it should be filled by a 
citizen from private life. 

_Moreover, it could scarcely be supposed that 
either of the major generals now in the service are 
skilful negotiators. Some man is required at the 
head of our army in Mexico who combines the 
experience of the civilian and diplomatist with those 
of the soldier and general; some one who, like Na- 


posure of a soldier before the gallows of Leipsic; 
or dictate a peace with the skill of a diplomatist, 
to the Czar of Russia, upon a raft. Such is the 


He then said that General Scott, as the oldest {i 


He saw but one | 


When that shall be done, the President will find |} 
| the man to suit the place. General Scott will have 


poleon, would contemplate defeat with the com- |} 


‘nan the service requires; such is not the man now 
commanding the army. But the republic possesses 
such men; and, in my opinion, they can be found, 
if Congress does not paralyze the action of the Ex- 
ecutive by refusing to create the office of lieutenant 
general. . 

Mr. P. next adverted to General Taylor; paid a 
becoming tribute to his bravery; and said he never 
should forget the deep excitement that pervaded 
this metropolis (which he denominated the heart 
of the nation) during the interval of General Tay- 
lor’s departure from, and return to, Fort Brown. 
It was fearful in the extreme. The national pulse, 
from intense excitement, wellnigh ceased to beat. 
But the news of the victory at Palo Alto at length 
reached us. The crisis had passed; pulsation and 
respiration improved; and about four days after- 
wards, the news of the glorious triumph of our 
arms at Resaca de Ja Palma restored the body poli- 
tie to health and strength. The blood returned to 
its accustomed channels, and the pulsations of the 
heart were felt in the remotest extremities of the 
nation. He never should forget these things. In 
that crisis, all eyes were turned upon General Tay- 
lor. He proved himself worthy of the confidence 
reposed in him; and the nation feels gratefully the 
splendor of his achievements. $ 

Mr. P. then adverted to a letter going the rounds 
of the press, and attributed to the pen of General 
Taylor. He believed the letter was a forgery, got- 
ten up by some political intriguer to rob the scar- 
worn veteran of the laurels won by his valor. 


Here several voices exclaimed, ‘It is genuine; 
the letter is genuine.” 


Mr. P. Ido not, I will not believe it, That letter 
bears internal evidence that it is a base and malig- 
nant forgery, a slander ipon General Taylor; and, 
in order to demonstrate the fact, I call the attention 
| of the committee to the following paragraph in said 
letter: 

“Tam decidedly opposed to carrying the war heyond Sal- 
tillo in this direction, which place has been entirely aban- 
| doned by the Mexican forces, all of whom have been con- 
centrated at San Luis Potosi; and I shall lose no time in 
taking possession of the former as soon as the cessation of 
hostilities referred to expires, which I have notified the 
Mexican authorities will be the case on the 13th instant, by 
direction of the President of the United States. 

“If we are (in the language of Mr. Polk and General Scott) 
under the necessity of ‘conquering a peace,’ and that by 
taking the capita) of the country, we must go to Vera Cruz, 
take that place, and then march on the city of Mexico, To 
do so in any other direction I consider out of the question. 

But admitting that we conquer a peace by doing so—say at 
| the end of the next twelve months—will the amount of blood 
and treasure which must be expended in doing so be com- 
| pensated by the same? [ think not, especially if the coun- 

try we subdue is to be given up; and I imagine there are but 
few individuals in our country who think of annexing Mexico 
to the United States.” 

Now, sir, this letter is dated November 9, 1846. 
: At that time General Taylor commanded the army 
in Mexico, and therefore must be presumed by all 
the world to know and understand the views of 
ithe Administration in regard to the manner of 
prosecuting the campaign in Mexico. Whatever 
he might say, therefore, upon such a subject, must, 
from necessity, be regarded as official, imbodying 
not only his own views, but those of the Admin- 
istration also. A 

Now, this letter says, ‘if we are (in the lan- 
‘ guage of General Scott and Mr. Polk) under the 
‘necessity of conquering a peace, and that by 
‘ taking the capital of the country, we must go to 
‘Vera Cruz, take that place, and then march on 
‘the city of Mexico. To do this in any other di- 
‘rection I consider out of the question.” 

Here, then, (if General Taylor is the author of 
this letter,) is an official exposition of the plan of 
the campaign, published to the world, and by the 
commanding general of the army. This would be 
a high military crime. If a subordinate officer or 
private in the army should surreptitiously obtain 
and publish to the cnemy the plan of a campaign, 
| it would be treason, and he might be shot for the 

crime. Tf he wrote down a plan of a campaign, 
jand suffered the paper to escape him, so that by 
i accident it is published, he is guilty of a violation 
i of the regulations of the army, for which he may 
i be severely punished. His grade in command does 
| hot exempt him from these consequences. Now, 
| sir, I must be permitted to believe that General 
i Taylor has too much good sense, and comprehends 
too fully his obligations to the country and his 
duties as commander, to be guilty of the folly of 
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involving consequences so serious to himself and 
‘injurious to Lis country. 4 

Again: this letter says, “I am decidedly op- 
posed to carrying the war beyond. Saltillo in this 
direction.” Suppose the, President should deem 
it expedient to push our arms even to the city of 
Mexico, by way.of Saltillo: if General Taylor wrote 
this letter, disapproving a campaign in that, direc- 
tion, he would have disqualified himself from con- 
ducting the expedition. No man, I believe, is ever 
intrusted with the execution of a military expedi- 
tion to which he is “decidedly opposed.”? Do you 
suppose General Taylor would have thus disquali- 
fied himself? I cannot, I will not believe it, 

Sir, there are other evidences that this letter is 
not from the pen of General Taylor. It is filled 
with inuendoes and petty complaints against the 
Executive, showing that it is the work of a petty 
political grimalkin, seeking to manufacture political 
capital ont of the war, and not seeking, as it would 
do had General Taylor written it, to nerve the arm 
of the country, by silencing the clamor of faction, 
and urging all forward to an united and vigorous 
prosecution of the war, and thereby securing a 
speedy and- honorable peace. 

In view of all'these facts, I must again repeat my 
total disbelief in the authenticity of this letter, and 
therefore denounce it a forgery, which I shall con- 
tinue to do until better advised. 

But, sir, suppose this letter should not prove to 
be a forgery; suppose it proves to be genuine; 


what then? Does not the appointment of a lieu- | 


tenant general become infinitely more necessary ? 
No one believes that General Scott ought, under 
the circumstances, to command the army in Mex- 
ico. 1f General Taylor did write this letter, he 
has disqualified himself for the command. 
emergency what will the people expect? What 
does the interest of the country require? Sir, that 
the Executive recommendation should be passed, 
and that a lieutenant general should be appointed. 
That is what the people expect and the country 
requires. But, sir, it is said, if a civilian be ap- 
pointed lieutenant general, all the officers of the 
army will resign. Bet it so; it constitutes one of 
the strongest arguments in favor of the measure. 
The Government will be relieved of that swarm of 
vampires which hang upon the bosom of the body 
politic. All I fear is, that they would not resign. 
But if they do, then those officers who are useful 
to the country the President would promote; those 
who are superannuated, or otherwise unfit for ser- 
vice, would be permitted to remain in retirement. 
Their places would be supplied with younger, 
more active, and efficient men; the organization of 
the army would be more perfect, and the efficiency 
of the service greatly promoted. But he should 
like to know what, in this land of freedom, entitled 
any particular set of men beneath the sun to the 
exclusive right of command—leaving to the masses 
the humble privilege of obeying! He had supposed 
that office was open to the enterprise of all, and 
that merit constituted the sole claim to preferment, 
Does the gilded epaulet or button establish the only 
claim to office; or does it establish that exact degree 
of merit necessary to its attainment? 1 think not. 


Gentlemen should remember that there is no au- | 


thority in this Government not derived from the 
people—those in civillife. Norshould they forget, 
that every officer in the nation, from the President 
down to the mere police magistrate, is the servant 
of the people—deriving authority, directly or in- 
indirectly, from them, and directly or indirectly 
responsible to them. Am I, then, to be told that 
the appointment of a civilian to a distinguished 
post in the army, constitutes a sufficient reason for 
the resignation of all the officers? No, sir; it 


affords no such reason; and if the officers of the ! 


army act upon any such. principle, the epaulet 
should at once be torn from their shoulders, and 
placed upon others more worthy of the honor 
and distinction they confer. Vi ) 
in any aspect, am decidedly in favor of the ap- 
pointment of a lieutenant general. 

Sir, I now turn to the amendment read by the 
Clerk before I commenced my remarks. Itis in- 
tended to raise the ways and meats necessary to 
a vigorous prosecution of the war; and, for that 
purpose, proposes a duty of 30 per cent. ad valo- 
rem upon the entire list of imported articles not 
now taxed, including tea and coffee. The bill 
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In this || 


Viewing this subject | 


opinion, will prove deceptive failures. 


under consideration proposes an appropriation of 
money not now in your treasury.. The amend- 
ment proposes to place it there. The connexion 
between the reising and expenditure of money is so 
necessary and intimate that:my amendment will 
not, I imagine, be ruled out of order. In fact you 
must collect before you can expend the money. 
Let the bill, therefore, which proposes the one, 
provide the other. 

By reference to the annual report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, I find the following estimates 
of expenditure, and accruing revenue for the fiscal 
year ending the 30th of June, 1847: 

Estimated expenditures for the fiscal year ending the 30th 


Tane, IBT, ce se ues incese tetenias PREE $55,241,212 09 
Estimates of accruing revenue for the same 


period: 
From customs... . 066 0ceeees «$27,835,731 00 
From public lands, ++. 3,400,000 00 
Miscellancous. ...ccceeeeeees 100,000 00 
‘To which is added the follow- 

ing available means: 
Treasury notes authorized to 

be issued by act of 22d July, 

1846.. ¢ 
Loans authorized by the 

act... 
Unexpende 

Treasury, July Lst, 1847..... 


5,000,000 00 
5,000,000 00 


9,126,439 08 


The whole available means in the ‘Treasury, 


July Ist, 1847.00.04. a aSk ate 50,452,170 08 


Excess of expenditure over the resources of 
the Treasury, on the Ist of July, 1847...... 
The same report estimates the excess of ex- 
penilitures over the revenue for the year 
ending July Ist, 1848, at....... ve 


4,179,042 01 


18,560,826 52 


Which when added to the deficiency of the 
present fiscal year, leaves a debt, on the 


Ist day of July, 1848, of........ cece eee eee 22,739,868 53 


Now, sir, is this debt to be paid by ourselves, 
or is it to be transferred as a legacy to posterity? | 
If the former, we must provide the means of pay- 
ment; if the latter is to be the policy, then let us | 
go on borrowing as long as we have credit, and 
when that fails, either beg or rob, as necessity may 
require. 

For myself only I speak in this matter. I hold 
it to be our sacred duty to provide for the payment 
of this debt. What right have we, by failing to 
perform our duty, to transfer our burdens to pos- 
terity? There is no moral right to do any such 
thing. What would be thought of the wisdom or 
justice of the law-making power of a State that 
would impudently seek to bind mankind beyond 
the grave? It-would be condemned and ridiculed 
by the enlightened wisdom of all mankind. And 
yet I can perecive no difference (either in justice or 
wisdom) between an effort to do this and an at- | 
tempt to bind the unborn. There are no obliga- 
tions existing from the dead to the living, neither i 
do any obligations exist from the unborn to the | 
living: and any attempt upon the part of the living | 
to release themselves, and impose those obligations 
upon the one or the other, is an absurdity which 
this enlightened age should reject. Then, sir, it is 
our duty to provide for the payment of our own 
debts, How is this to be done? There are two 
modes, and two only, by which certain provision 
for its payment can be made; all others, in my 
One is by 
a direct tax; but the public necessity has not yet 
reached a point to render a resort to that measure 
necessary; and the other is, to levy a duty of thirty | 
per cent, ad valorem upon all imported articles, bul- | 


| 
lion and coin excepted, paying no tax under our | 
present revenue system. I have not been able to || 
ascertain the exact amount, in dollars and cents, of j 
imports paying no duty, and therefore speak con- |i 
jecturally; but I suppose it is not less than twenty | 
‘millions of dollars per annum. Assuming that to be | 
the sum, a duty of thirty per cent. ad valorem (as i 
contemplated by my amendment) would bring into | 

our treasury six millions of dollars per annum. | 

n ten years, this would discharge a debt of sixty 
millions of dollars, which I hope and believe is | 
much more than the war will cost.us over and 
above our annual revenues, _ 

By graduating and reducing the price of the pub- 
lic lands, the revenue would be greatly augmented 
from that source, and, when added to your reve- 
nue collected through your custom-houses upon 
articles now belonging to what is called the free 
list, would pay a much larger debt than sixty mil- 


ii 


u 


4 fact. 
| country was an odious one—the tax upon tea and 


lions in ten years, or, what is the same thing, liqui- 
date that debt in a shorter.period. © |. fe 

. No one doubts that, by these provisions any debt 
which the existing war may entail upon the coun- 
try would be liquidated in’a few years. | But. itis 
objected, that, under this arrangement, tea and cof- 
fee would be subjected to taxation, and therefore 
the measure.should not be adopted. ©... 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened with great.atten- 
tion to all the arguments of gentlemen urged against 
a tax upon tea and coffee, and must now assert, that 
I have never heard a sensible argument against it 
that does not apply with infinitely greater force 
against a tax upon clothing, iron, steel, salt, cot- 
ton bageing, mechanics’ tools, leather, hats, and 
all of the articles of necessity consumed. bý -onr 
people; and yet no one’ objects to the enormous 
tax now levied and collected upon those. articles. 

What is the argument against a tax upon tea 
and coffee? They are articles of necessity, say gen- 
tlemen, and therefore ought not to be taxed. That 
is the argument relied upon. I deny that tea and 
coffee are articles of necessity. They are not 
necessary to the continuance of life, nor to the 
preservation of health; and had those articles 
never been introduced into society, civilization, 
science, agriculture, and commerce, would have 
advanced with the same steady progress that it has 
done with them. Such would not have been the 
case if the axe, anvil, and hammer, had never 
been invented, Tea and coffee are not, therefore; 
articles of necessity. They are, strictly speaking, 
articles of taste and luxury, consumed by all 
classes of society, and therefore legitimate objects 
of taxation. But suppose tea and coffee were 
articles of necessity: are not the articles already 
enumerated by me as necessary to the comfort, 
nay, existence, of man in organized society, as tea 
and coffee can be? No one can deny this.. If, 
then, the argument, founded upon the necessary 
consumption of teaand coffee, should exempt those . 
articles from taxation, why should it. not exempt 
the plough, the hoe, the axe, the fore and jack 
plane, the knife and the awl, the anvil and ham- 
mer, the blanket, the coat, the hat, leather, and 
salt, from taxation also? Those articles are all 
more necessary to the existence and comfort. of 
man than tea and coffee can be. Why, then, tax 
the former without remorse, and positively refuse to 
tax the latter? Thereisno sense or justicein it; and 
those continued appeals to the tea and coffee drink- 
er are but the appeals of.the demagogue to the 
ignorance of his fellow-man, to make political 
capital at the expense of principle. There is the 
same justice in taxing one article of necessity that 
there is in another; and if you exempt one from 
taxation, exempt all, 

Does any one design attempting this? No, sir, 
The very men who are now clamoring against a 
tax upon tea and coffee, asa war measure, because, 
as they allege, it is an article of necessary con- 
sumption, would be the last to relinquish the ad- 
vantages to the manufacturer (af the present tax of 
thirty per cent.) upon all the articles of necessity 
before enumerated. In addition to the political 
capital sought to be made out of the tea and coffee 
tax, gentlemen who are advocates of the protective 


' policy, and who are devoted to the monopolies 


afforded by the tariff bill of 1842, and havea dollar 
and cent interest in its restoration, resist the tax 
upon tea and coffee, under the hope that the neces- 
sites of the Government may force upon the 
country the reéstablishment of that iniquitous and 


| odious measure, 


But, sir, the voice of patriotism, announced by. 


‘| the tongues of twenty millions of freemen, will, 


in due time, proclaim the distinction between pri- 
vate and public interest—between principle and 
demagoguism; and when that is done, provision for 
paying the war debt will be made, by imposing a 
duty of thirty per cent. upon the free list. _ 

I may be told that I, some years ago, voted 
against a dufy upon tea and coffee. admit the 
The financial measure then proposed for the 


coflee did not render it less so. It was intended 
to supersede the compromise act of 733; and, more- 


| over, the country was at peace with all the world, 


For these reasons I voied against the tax on tea 
and coffee, as I did against the whole of Mr. Clay’s 
financial scheme, Under similar circumstances, I 
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would do-the same thing again. But under evisting 
circunistances—your country at war, and your na- 
tional. debt rapidly increasing—I would do almost 
anything else, sooner than vote against the meas- 
ure. 

Sir, I have said, that in, my opinion, there are 
bui-two certain. modes of providing for the pay- 
ment of the. war debt, viz: direct taxation, or a tax 
‘upon the free list. ‘The former I oppose, the latter į 
I approve, and have -given my reasons for doing 
so, ‘It now. remains for me to show, if I can, that 
an increase of duties ‘upon articles now taxed un- 
der the. existing revenue system, would not in- 
crease the revenuc; and hence a resort to that 
policy, as a means of providing for the payment 
of the war debt, will prove a deceptive failure. I 
desire to do this, because many are in favor of pro- 
viding for the payment of the debt by that means. 

l maintain, as a proposition not to be doubted, 
that there is, in. levying duties upon imports, a 
precise point, above or below which you cannot 
go without diminishing revenue. What that precise 


j 


| amounted to $1 72 per head; which shows a de- 
i crease of revenue per head of ninety-six cents per į 
| annum, and an aggregate decrease of revenue, ac- i 


the result, if the experience of the past enables us 


High rate of duty for seven years, under the tariff of 1824. : i 
s to judge with the least certainty of the future. 


{ 


Tepa - | Poputation. | EnCOMS: To attempt to provide for the payment of the 
is -820,098,713 || war debt, by increasing the duty upon imports 
1826.. 23,341,331 || now taxed, would therefore prevent an increase of 
1827, 19,712,283 || revenue corresponding with the rapid increase of 
1828: Soe our population. This must ultimately weaken our 
fea 21,922,391 || financial resources, and finally end in ridiculous 
1831... 24,024,441 || failure. Let us not rely upon such expedients, 

. 755,186,647 but Jet us rely upon the more certain mode of pro- 
ena i . 29,169,521 || ducing the required amount of revenue by levying 
Amount paid per head per an- ja duty upon the free list, 

num into the national treasury. = $12 | Mr. Chairman, it may be supposed that the enor- 


mous amount of revenue collected under the low 


: F ion had | : 
By this table it appears that our population had | duties of 1800 was the result of entire dependence 


increased, in 1830, to 12,866,000 souls. The rev- | 


. oa i „521, and ‘| upon foreign manufactures for our supplies. No- 
enues collected, per annümi was: 42194521; An | ihing is further from the truth. What amount of 


manufactured goods were produced in the year 
| 1800, or between the years 1800 and 1810, I have 
no means of ascertaining, no statistics having been 
compiled between those years; but they must have 
been considerable. ‘Tench Coxe, who was engaged 
in compiling statistics upon manufactures between 


cording to population, as compared with the low | 
duties of 1800, of $12,351,460 per annum. If the | 
revenue collected under the high duties of 1824 had 

equalled, per head, the amount collected under the | 


oint may be, it is difficult, nay, almost impossi- 
ple, to ascertain; but still it exists. No one will 
doubt, I imagine, that the circle has its square; and i 
et. all the learning of mathematics, aided by the | 
ingenuity of man, has never discovered the ‘square || 
So it may be in levying duties upon |; 


of a circle.” 


the years 1810 and 18ł3, and whose authority will 
not be questioned, says: 

‘tí In the course of the numerous and diversified operations 
occasioned by the deliberate execution of this digest and 


i| statement, constant and very close attention has been ap- 
plied to those faets which have occurred throughout the 


low duties of 1800, your annual revenue from cus- | 
toms under the tariff of 1824 would have been | 
$34,547,667 per annum, instead of $22,351,460 per | 
annum. 


These facts are important. The tariff of 1824 


i 


imports, the exact revenue point may, possibly, |! was the first protective tariff ever adopted by this | 


never be discovered; still that point exists, and, if jÍ Government for the sake of protection; and its 
ascertained, would raise the largest amount of revenue. || rapid decrease of revenue, according to population, 


If your rate of duty is above the revenue point, by || 
diminishing importations you lessen the revenue; if | 
the rate of duty is below the revenue point, the l 
increased importations, resulting from diminished | 
duty, will not supply the deficiency of revenue. 

Now, sir, as the exact revenue point in levying |j 
duties upon imports cannot be determined with } 
precise accuracy, all that we can do is to approxi- | 
mate it as nearly as possible. How are we to do | 
this? It can be done only by examining the his- 
tory and progress of our legislation upon financial | 
questions for years past, and particularly observ- 
ing its effect upon the revenues of the country. | 
This I have done, and have satisfied my mind be- 
yond a doubt, that the existing duty of 30 per cent. 
ad valorem is very considerably above the true 
revenue point; and, judging of the future by the 
past, lam prepared to prove that an increase of | 
duty upon articles now paying a tax of 30 per cent. | 
ad valorem will prevent an increase of revenue cor- 
responding with the augmented consumption of 
our rapidly-increasing population. i 

I now present to the committee a tabular state- || 
ment showing the amount of revenue collected | 
under the low duties of 1800, embracing a*period | 
of seven years, prepared with great care, and re- | 
plete with information upon this subject. The | 
articles taxed by the tariff bill of 1800 were divided 
into three classes: one class paving a duty of 5 per | 
cent., another 15 per cent., and a few other articles i 
20 per cent. It is also worthy of especial con. j 
sideration, that more than two-thirds of the entire 
revenue from customs was collected upon those 
artie ies paying the 5 per cent. duty. Here is the 
able: 


Low rate of revenue duties from 1800 to 1897, inclusive. 


Years. 


Popvlation.| Income. 


5,300,000 | $9,080,933 | 


12,438,235 | 
10,479,417 | 
11,098,505 | 
12,936,487 | 


Aggregate income for 7 years... 99,297,575 í 


Average income per annum 85,337 į 
ge income pe e 14,185,337 + 
Amount paid per head into the - NT! i 
national treasury per annum.. - $2 68 H 


By this table it is seen that, with a population of | 
5,300,000 souls, the annual revenue collected was | 
$14,185,367. This is the largest revenue ever col- | 
lected from customs in proportion to the population. | 
It amounts to $2 63 per head. Every inerease |! 
of duty, from that day to this, has resulted in a de- 
crease of revenue according to the population. 

T next invite your attention to a similar tabular | 
statement, embracing a period of seven years, un- i 


on protective duties imposed by the tariff 


j 


i 
į 
i 


ij 
i 


demonstrates the impossibility of combining the 


Union, since the autumn of the year 1810, from which a 
judgment of the condition of manufactures of the United 
States, in the current year 1813, might be safely formed. It 
has resulted in a thorough conviction that, after allowing for 
! the Interruptions to the importation of certain raw materials, 


period approximated more closely the exact reve- 
nue point than any subsequent duty has done. 


are above the revenue point, and you increase 
| them, a reduction of revenue, according to popula- 


principle of protection with the principle of rev- i| the several branches of manufactures in the States, Territo- 
enue by any scale of duties you may devise. One || ties, and Districts, have advanced upon a medium at the full 
o | rate of twenty per centum, which would give an aggregate 

or the other must go to the wall. They cannot |f for this year of $:207,315,000, = 
stand together. nee “ But as itis best to make ample allowances for some 
Letus nowturn to the tariff bill of 1842. I present manifest repetition of articles which are inextricably in- 
to the committee a similar tabular statement, show- ! 


volved in the subordinate ae a sincere and well-re- 
- wy . ay cis ‘| flected final opinion is respectfully offered, that the whole 
ing the effect of the high duties imposed by that | people of the United States, taken in 1813 at 8,000,000 of 
bill upon the revenue. í 

High protective tariff of 1842. 


i| persons, will actually make within this year manufactured 


goods (exciusive of the doubtful) to the full value of 200,000,~ 
000 of dollars, or 45,000,000 of pounds sterling money.” 
This prodigious manufacturing interest was not 
the growth of three or four years; it commenced 
with the colonies, and strengthened with the Gov- 


From 30th June, 1843, to 1844.. | 18,500,000 | $28,504,518 
1845 os - 29,769,133 


| 
| É 
Estimated io June, 1846 : 29137253 || ernment, and in the year 1810 amounted to $25 per 
| head fur every man, woman and child in the re- 
Aggregate income for 3 years... - 87,430,008 | public. It was not, therefore, the absence of 
Average income per annum.... - 43,635 | Si i i A 3 
Anet i mid per iiel iiO Ue 3143, | manofheturinig establishments in America, or de- 
national treasury per annum.. $ g1 57 || pendence upon Europe for manufactured goods 


This table embraces the entire existence of the | 
tariff bill of 1842, for which I could procure the |} 
estimates. In 1844 our population had increased ; 
to 18,500,000 souls. The revenue collected per | 


annum was $29,143,635, amounting to $1 57 per || combined with a system of finance, looking to 


head, thus showing a decrease of revenue, as com- |} revenue only. Now, sir, if we permit the duties 


pared with the low duties of 1800, of $1 11 per |! to remain as they are, the revenue will increase to 


which produced the immense revenues under the 
low duties of 1800. Far from it. It was but the 
legitimate result of unshackled commerce and the 
unrestricted interchange of the products of different 
: countries, upon principles of commercial freedom, 


head; and an aggregate loss of revenue, according || some extent with the increasing population. But 
to population, of $20,535,000 per annum. If your || if you reduce the duties to a revenue standard, 


revenue had not been diminished by the increased | 


then the increase of revenue will be rapid, beari 
: k : 3 ‘ , bearing 
duties of 1842, assuming as the basis of the calcu- i; an exact proportion to the growing necessities of 


lation the amount of revenue collected under the ! your rapidly-increasing population. If these views 
| 


low duties of 1800, you should have collected | be correct, great will be the folly of that man who 
under that bill $49,678,635 per annum, instead of |! recedes one inch from the ground we now occupy 
$29,143,635 per annum, which you did collect. It! and wise will be the statesman who is the first to 
is also worthy of especial observation, that the il advance another step in the great highway of com- 


la 
decline of revenue, according to population, was ‘mercial freedom. Sir, I trust the financial officer 
| of this Government, at least, will have the moral 


greater under the tarif of 1842 than it was under | 
ne uae of 1824. Why is thatthe case? Because i| courage to meet this crisis, Let him submit no new 
the duties upon imports were higher under the tariff |! Te ne T ilij 
of 1842 han they were under the tarif of 1824. | i ne a a eee si Me 
poos establishing ine fact, as I humbly submit, ‘| quired amount of revenue, Jhe responsibility falls 
that every increase t i r s f : i i D PN 
and muso be followed a e a a | then ns Sai Tn piaig ae 
I y : PR RT e responsi L ity rests upon im. 
cording: to population, when the duty levied i Mr. Chairman, are there no other reasons, inde- 
above the revenue point. lt Pea ; 
Now, sir. Teannt say, certainly, that the low li elie vs atten a ae o 
Yow, SIT, L say, CE : > | upon imports should not be increased? In m 
duties levied upon imports by the revenue bill of i| opini rear r Sti 4 
1800 embraced he ae tree oint, and raised |} conclusi s a aay 
, point, used conclusive. If high duties have heretofore dimin- 
jished your imports, and thereby your revenue, 


the largest amount of revenue which could have : 
been collected by a duty on imports. I will not according to population, they have also diminish- 
| ed your exports in a greater ratio. I shall enter 


say so. But Ido contend, and have demonstra- 
ted, that more revenue was collected, according to || upon no theoretical reason to prove this position 
population then, than has ever been collected since; |I appeal to facts, and submit them to the candid 
and hence I infer that the low rate of duty of that | men of all parties. Relying upon the correctness 
| of my own investigations, and in their patriotism, 
i E have no fear that we shall ever again resort to 
shigh duties, either for revenue or any other pur- 
pose, 

I now call the attention of the committee to the 


i 
; 
i 
i 
i 


Well, sir, if your duties upon imports now taxed 


| tion, is the inevitable consequence. That must be 


i 
i 
f 
4 


following tabular statement of annual exports, em- 


1847.] 
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bracing a period of seven years, under the very || nution of her exports. These exports consist in 
low duties of 1800, , i the surplus products of labor; they cannot be con- | 
Table of exports from 1800 to 1807, inclusive, during the ex- | sumed at home, and if the markets of the world 
ý istence of a revenue tariff. f jj are closed upon them, they decay, and waste 

Tp | upon the hands of the producer, and are to him a 
| Years. Population.| Exports. i dead loss. The surplus products of labor, taken 
ea. 5,300,000 | 970,071,780 || 12 the aggregate, constitute the sole means of ac- 
1801. a 94,115,925 |} quiring. new wealth- to a country: If, therefore, 
1802. 7,483,160 f you adopt a policy which prohibits an exchange 
ee 7 Soins |; of these surplus productions for articles of durable 
1905. a 95.553.021 || and increasing value, all the sources of accumula- 
1805 = 101,535,933 || ting wealth areas effectually closed asif Providence 
1807.. $ - 108,343,150 || had smitten the earth with the curse of barren- 
jAggregate amount of exports for — |i ness. 

BOVEN YERIS eee eee eee ‘id - 674,516,106 || Should we, tk : 
Average amount of exports per j hould we, then, seek to provide for the pay- 

ANTUNES dys ree chan dean ens $ 96,359,443 || ment of the war debt by the revival ofa system 
Amount exported per head per g s1818 i which promises nothing but failure, and which if 


successful, would operate so injuriously upon the 
labor and exports of the country? I hope we shall | 

ause long before we are guilty of any such absurd- | 

ity. Sir, I have now a word to add tó gentle-| 
; men from the valley of the Mississippi, and those 
who represent the farming, as contradistinguished 
from the planting, interest of this country, and who | 
are now refusing to tax the free list of imported 
articles because it includes tea and coffee. Reflect, | 
I beseech you, upon the large amount of exports, | 
and the wonderful agricultural prosperity with | 
which we were blesscd under the low daties_of 
1809, and do not overlook the fact, that, during the 
whole period embraced by the table already sub- 
mitted, not one bale of cotton was exported. The 
whole, or nearly so, of the $96,359,443 annually 
exported then, consisted of farming productions, 


By this table it is seen that, with a population of 
5,300,000 persons, our average exports, fora period 
of seven years, amounted to the enormous sum of 
$96,359,443 per annum; and, taking the whole 
population, was,$1°9 18 per head. This, sir, is | 
wonderful, and shows the unparalleled prosperity i; 
of the agricultural interests under this low rate of 
revenue duty. There is nothing like it since; every 
increase of duty has been followed by a rapid de- 
cline of exports. But to the facts. I now present | 
you a table exhibiting the exports for seven years 
under the high protective duties imposed by the 
tariff bill of 1824, 


Table of exports for seven years, from 1825 to 1832, under the 
high protective tariff of 1824. 


{ t Years. Population.| Exports. || and principally provisions. But now (nearly fifty 
- noah aA || years afterwards) our exports have only increased | 
: | Ae j| to $110,000,000 per annum, and two-thirds of those | 
12,866,000 | 82,924) {| exports consist of cotton. Hence, it is obvious, 


that the very great reduction of exports, accord- 
| ing to population, resulting from the high duties, 
i subsequently imposed upon imports, has been furm- 


81,310 r n 3 . if 

poe ing and not planting productions. Why, sir, was j 

g | 559,229,981 || this the case? Because your duties were so high |; 

i fe . ari . . F H 

ji imports rovisions ding gre 

ANNUM oe ses pere cece ew teen ee - 79,889,997 || Upon ANY that provisions, including grain, || 
\ 


could not be shipped and exchanged for foreign 
products, and pay the home duty. It absorbed 
nearly the entire value of the outward cargo, and 
; hence the trade was abandoned, and the provision | 
markets of the world lost to our people. But I 
may be asked, why provisions might not have |! 
been exported, if there was a demand for thein, 
and the value of them brought back in money? I 
answer, commerce, to be permanent between the 
different countries of the world, must be reciprocal. | 
No nation can buy the surplus products of another, 
and pay exclusively in money. 

If a nation should buy for cash, and sell nothin 


Amount exported per head per 


This table ex 
population swollen to 12,866,000 souls, your ex- ; 
ports had dwindled down to $79,889,997 per annum, |; 
or $6 13 per head. This was the disastrous effect | 
of the high duties of 1824. Let us now see the 
effect of the much-lauded tariff bill of 1842. Here 
is the table, presenting, in glowing truths, the 
effect of that bill upon exports: 


Tuble of exports from 1842 to 1845, under the high protective 
i tariff of 1842. 


v 
> 


|, 8° Vears. Population.| Exports. | for a few years, the rapid exhaustion of her circu- 
a ii lating medium would very soon derange her com- 
= $84,346,480 |; merce, and end in a general paralysis of all her |! 
18,500,000 E ‘| industrial pursuits. From necessity, therefore, no |! 
E E (ot È LA PA nation can pursue that policy; and when, by our |! 
‘three years Peas edenesee rye ame - | 310,193,182 || commercial restrictions, we prevented the exchange | 
Average amount of exports per : s of the products of agriculture for the products of | 
NUNE 60 59°4 di e:3%4 sles Shape o'8/e8 . j 103,997,710 foreign countries, except money, those countries 
Amount exported- per nean per 2 | &558 | were compelled to seek their supplies in those mar- | 
Meee sniene “= i! kets in which a less restrictive system prevailed, 


Thus it is seen, that with a population of 18,- i: and thereby permitted an exchange of commodi- 


500,000 souls, our exports were reduced to $103,- , ties upon terms of mutual advantage. We refused 
to do so, and therefore lost the provision markets 


397,710, or $5 58 per head, under the blighting | i 

operations of the tariff bill of 1842. Itis a mosti: of the world, and others gained them. But we 
striking fact, challenging the most deliberate con- |, have, by our late modification of the tariff, taken | 
sideration of every agricullurist, that, under the |! the first step in regaining our lost markets. Will | 
low duties of 1800, the average exports, according | our friends from the West, who are so peculiarly 
to population, were $18 I8 per head; under the |: interested in this lost, nay, foolishly abandoned, 
high protective duties of 1824, exports were re-' market for the surplus products of the farmer, the 
duced to $6 13 per head; and, under the tariff bill |, benefits of which are now being felt in the increased į 
‘of 1842, were still further reduced to $5 58 per | and rapidly increasing price of provisions of every 
head. Thus establishing the fact, that every in- | kind, force us back upon high duties, and thereby 
creased duty not only diminishes your imports, . bring upon the country the evils from which we 
and, consequently, your customs, but diminishes, are now escaping, rather than submit to a tax upon 
in still greater and more ruinous degree, the ex- |; tea and coffee ? 

ports of the country. Now, sir, notwithstanding | Sir, if they do, I have too much respect for them, : 
the facts here submitted, this proposition may be | individually and collectively, to say what should 
denied. I therefore submita question to this com- || be the action of their constituents under the cir- |; 
mittee. If you can import nothing, including 
moncy, can you export anything! You undoubted- 
ly cannot, unless you give away your exports. 


cumstances, We of the southern or planting States |, 
| oppose, upon principle, high duties upon imports; |; 
but we can bear them much better than the farm- |; 
ing States. The world is obliged to have the sur- |: 

imports diminishes exports also. i . i| plus products of our labor, which is cotton. Tt |: 
Mr. Chairman, I need not dwell upon the evil || can be obtained in sufficient quantity and good |j 


consequences to a country, resulting from a dimi-'' quality from no other quarter of the globe. And ‘i 


i 


Tt therefore follows, whatever tends to diminish j 


if England, the ruling power of Europe, powerfal 
as is her Government, were to exclude it from her 
market on to-morrow, she would, in. ninety days, 
be convulsed to her centre, and threatened with‘all 
the horrors.of internal war. Itis necessary-to her 
national existence; she cannot, therefore, dispense 
with it. It is, moat assuredly, owing to this very 
reason that the export of cotton has continued to 
advance, despite the restrictive folly of your.com= 
mercial system, until it constitutes two-thirds of 
your entiré exports, whilst the export of grain and 
provisions, generally, has sunk. into comparative 
nothingness. But we of the South sympathize 
with agriculture in all its branches, as we do in the 
general prosperity of the country. We urge you, 
therefore, by every consideration of patriotism, 
not in time of war to force upon the country’ a 
change of the revenue system which can end in no 
practical good, but in the most disastrous conse- 
quences to all of the great interests of the country. 
Let us, then, unite and provide for the certain pay- 
ment of the war debt by a duty upon the free list, 
and a reduction and graduation of the price of the 
public lands. Let us prosecute the war witha 
vigor corresponding with the power of a great 
nation; and when peace is made, let it be upon 
principles that will prove usa just and magnani- 
mous one. 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 
SPEECH OF MR. GARRETT DAVIS, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
In Tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 3, 1847. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, and having under con- 
sideration the Bill to raise an additional Military 
Force— 

Mr. DAVIS, of Kentucky, said it was so seldom 
that members on that side of the House obtained 
the floor, or had any opportunity of taking partin 
the debates and course of business in that House, 
that having now fortunately the opportunity, he 
should avail himself of it to look a little at the state 
of the Union at large. 

This reference of a certain class of subjects to the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union 
was a very valuable practice in the existing state 
of things, as it regarded the freedom of debate and 
the information of the people as to the manner in 
which their affairs were conducted, and how the 
Government of the country was managed by those 
hich officers to whom they had committed these 
great trusts. This had always been considered as 
a privilege important to the preservation of English 
liberty, and it was no less so to the safety of the 


i freedom of our country. A great poet, and one who 


well understood the course of human affairs, had 


! well said: 


« For forms of Government let fools contest, 
The form that’s best administered is best.” 

We had a Government and a code of laws to 
regulate the proceedings of this House, not unjust 
in principle or unwise in its provisions, but which 
was more despotic, oppressive, and tyrannical in its 
administration by av unscrupulous majority, than 
any other that ever had existed on the face of the 
globe. Every free Government must necessarily, 
to continue free, have a powerful, vigilant, and 
fearless opposition, to watch the proceedings of 
those in power: such an opposition, exerted for the 
weal of the people and for the exposure of all at- 
tempts at oppression and usurpation. ‘To make 
such an exposure, wasa right of essential value to 
the people, and formidable to tyrants and usurpers 
only. But what freedom had the Opposition in 
that House? They could not discuss a subject; 
they could not even speak upon it, except, ocea- 
sionally, by the will and gracious permission of the 
majority. Without this leave obtained, (and that 
could be seldom had,) they could not offer an 


' amendment to a bill, nor, in fact, take any part in 


the operations of the Government. 

That House (Mr. D. went on to say) was the 
grand inquest of the nation. Tt was one of the 
Democratic features of our Government, that the 
representatives of the peopic had the right and pre- 
rogative toarraign all officers of the Government for 
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abuses of power; and to. bring them to'their trial. 
Yet, when the Opposition on that floor asked for 
information on the most important matters of state, 
comected with dangerous abuses, all inquiry was 
stifled, and the true state of facts concealed from the 
people: ‘That party, or that Government, whose 
doings would not bear scrutiny—which would not 
endure. being exposed to the.eye of the country— 
deserved to be overthrown, be it Whig or Demo- 
cratic. It was only. those whose deeds were evil, 
who shrank from. the light of day. And yet the | 
majority of this House appear to deem it to be one | 
of theiy principal duties to cover up in impenetrable 
mystery the acts and policy of their President. _ 

And now, as he had before said, having acci- 
dentally succeeded in getting possession of the 
floor, he shouid occupy the time allowed to him in 
saying a few words on the existing war, and on the 
management of it by Mr. Polk. 

Our fathers of the Revolution thought that they 
were establishing the essence of a free Government 
when they framed a written Constitution, which 
was to be in all cases the supreme law. They 
supposed that every functionary of the Govern- 
ment would of course square his conduct by its 
requirements. But that Constitution which they 
with so.much reflection and care had constructed 
for this republic had become in practice nearly an 
empty form. We had still the simulation of lib- 
erty, but we were losing its essence and its spirit 
daily. 

twas conceded on all hands that the war-power 
in this Government resided in Congress, and that | 
the President had nothing to do with it but to put 
it in operation, conducting a war properly begun, 
Now, Mr. D. took this position: If Congress ex- | 
clusively possessed the power to make war, it had 
also the same right to judge what constituted ade- 
quate causes for war, and what were the objects 
and ends for which it should be waged. The war- 
power was intended to be a practical power, and 
to have appropriate results; and nota mere tour- ! 
nament, or idle but bloody ceremonial. Nor was 
the execution of it by Congress ever designed to | 
consist in merely registering an Executive edict, | 
or carrying out the purposes of the President of || 
the United States in recommending a declaration | 
of war, It was intended that Congress should | 
itself judge both of the causcs and necessity for | 
beginning, and the objects and ends of prosecuting | 
and continuing the war. lt was not the President // 
who was to decide when there was cause for de-i 
elaring war, nor how long it should be continued, H 
nor to what results it should be waged. ‘Phat was“ 
a power which belonged to Congress alone, and no | 
member of this House could be faithful to his trast | 
who surrendered this multiform power of Con- | 
gress, in either of its branches, to the Executive | 
department of the Government. f 

{t was very true that the President was counect- | 
ed with the war-power by the Constitution. But! 
how? Simply as being ex officio commander-in- | 
chief of the naval and military power of the coun- | 
try. He was created by that instrument the cap- | 
tain-general of our forces, whose will, in conducting i! 
a war, carrying on-its field operations, was to be | 


war, or any other, shall be ‘prosecuted. ~The 
solution of such questions belong as a sovereign 
prerogative to England’s Queen and. other mon- 
archs, but not. to. the American President. Any 
member of Congress who yields this point to Mr. 
Polk surrenders. one-half of the war-power, and 
the whole of it is by the spirit and terms of the 
Constitution designed to be planted immovably in 
Congress. . i 
What, then, was the President to do in relation 
to a war? He was to suggest to Congress the 
necessary means and supplies to carry iton. He 
recommended these: means and supplies, but Con- 
gress voted or withheld them on its own judgment 
and responsibility. The President might counsel 
the Legislature as to the amount and description of 
supplies, but there his power stopped. Congress 
ought in ordinary cases to defer much to his re- 
commendations. 2 ee 
All the men, means, and material, which Con- 
gress may apply towards carrying on any war are 
necessarily and constitutionally subject to the con- 
trol, management, and direction of the President 
as commander-in-chief. It is his business to put 
them in action, and his responsibility is limited by 
their amount, aptitudes, and efficiency, whatever 
they may be. If they are inadequate, Congress 
is censurable; if a sufficiency is not asked for by 
| the President, or such as may be recommended by 
him, or as may be granted by Congress, be mis- 


| applied, then the censure attaches properly to him. 


It might be contended, that the President, as a 
branch of the treaty-making power, has the right 
of judgment as to the continuance of a war, and 
the ends to which it shall be prosecuted, inasmuch 
as that power can terminate it at pleasure. To 
this it may be answered, that, independent of the 
rights resulting from the power to make war, Con- 
gress has the controlling one of withholding all 
supplies towards it. This is the great effective 
power over the subject, capable of and intended to 
enable Congress to terminate at its will all wars, 
and is one of the great bulwarks of our liberties. 
Of such importance was this power deemed, that 
appropriations for a longer period than two years, 
however important the war and urgent the neces- 
sity, are expressly forbidden, thereby making it 
the duty of Congress to resort to this great power 
when the exigence shall require it. 

That the present war had been commenced by 
the President was, to use a very significant phrase 
once introduced here in debate, ‘a fixed fact.” 
The nation, the age, had made up an opinion on | 
that point; and no declarations of that House 


The judgmentof mankind was formed, and would 
remain unaltered and unalterable. However gen- 
tlemen might reiterate their asseverations to the | 
contrary, it would have no effect atall. And, if 
this was true, why be so constantly protesting and 
aflirming it in so many shapes and on so many | 
occasions? Why crowd it incongruously into a 
vote of thanks to a gallant and successful general? 
Why could not gentlemen pass a vote to thank 
General Taylor for his victory at Monterey, as 
they had thanked him for his victories at Palo Alto 


paramount. ‘his was the power, and the only | 
power, conferred on the President in relation to || 
war, Supposing the Constitution had not made 
the President commander-in-chief, he would then 
have had nothing to do with war at all, except as 
connected with the legislative branch of Govern- 
ment in approving a declaration of war. In that 


ease, he could not direct the course, or condact, or ||" 
Operations of a war; he would have had no fanc- 


tion to discharge in the field or in t 
controlling of a campaign, or of an 
eration whatever. + 

ifthe Constitution had not created a com 


1e planning or 


ed such an officer, and on Scott, or Taylor, or 
other filling it, would have devolved just the same 
and all the military powers which are vested in the 
President—that of recommending to Congress to 
make war not being a military power. Our com- 
mander-in-chief being then statutory and not con- 
stitutional, and.General Scott, and not Mr. Polk 
or any other President for the time being, how 
preposterous it would be to say that it was his right 
and function, and not that of Cor 
sive war-making power of the G 
cide how long and for what obj 


any 


overnment, to de- 
ects and ends this 


y military op- | 


, he ; mander- | 
in-chief, the law of Congress might have establish- | 


ngress, the exclu- | 


|| and Resaca dela Palma, without a protestation 
i| that the President did not, and that Mexico did, 
|| begin this war? ‘This asseveration was made in 
| the law recognising the war, and, if it were true, 
ii that would be enough; but, not being true, no op- 
|| portunity to repeat it must be omitted, and in that 
i|| way many may be seduced into the belief. 

But that question was past: we were in the 
| war; and now he would proceed to inquire, to 
; What ends it was to be prosecuted. The Demo- 
cratic portion of this House, or at leasta large sec- 
tion.of it, said that the war had not been a war 
for conquest at the first, but they conceded that 


i| went to war for indemnity from Mexico for her 
wrongs upon our citizens, and she had no money 
. with which to indemnify us: so we must take it, 
and the expenses of the war, too, out in territory; 
| and the President told the Mexicans the longer 
| they continued the war the worse it would be for 
| them, because they would have only to give us 
| more of their territory to respond to its accumula- 
| ted cost. 
| It was now, then, by gentlemen’s own conces- 
Sion, a war for acquisition of territory, for indem- 
“hity; in other words, a war of conquest. This 


how it was, and they justified this because we | 


Was a grave question for our consideration. We 
were, by profession, the pattern republic of mod- 
ern times; and yet, here were we waging war upon 
a neighboring republic, which had followed us in 
the contest for freedom, and which looked up to 
the United States of the North as her exemplar. 
This was precisely the mode in which Austria, 
ever since the thirteenth century, had been treat- 
ing the free States of Italy; it was the way in 
which France had overrun Switzerland; and, to 
crown the parallel, it was the way in which the 
despots of the north of Europe had partitioned un- 
happy Poland. It was in this way that they, like 
us, had outraged and desolated the territory of a 
weak neighbor, in order to add to the broad do- 
minions of their own despotic empire. Was this 
the course to which the self-styled Democracy of 
the present day, the devotees, par excellence, of 
popular rights, were marshalling this Government ? 

The fundamental principle of our entire system 
was the imprescriptible unchangeable right of every 
people to govern themselves. 'Fhis was the prin- 
ciple which we sometimes vauntingly said we meant 
to carry to the ends of the earth. But what exam- 
ple of.it had we set in the present war? What right 


li had we to be preaching this doctrine for others, 


while in our own practice we flatly contradicted it, 
and waged an atrocious war of conquest and spoli- 
ation against Mexico, under the pretext of demand- 
ing from her indemnity for our wrongs? We talked, 
about imposing on the people of some of her prov- 
inces our own free institutions; and raising them to 
a level with our own condition of intelligence and 
civilization, But whatright had we to force uporm 
them- any form of government, free or not free? 
When we attempted to do this by the power of the 
sword, our freedom became nothing but slavery to 
them. We had no right, by our own principle, to 
impose our institutions upon another people? Ev- 
ery nation, according to our doctrines of liberty, 
was free to form its own institutions, after its own 
notions and its own choice, even though those no- 
tions might be fraught with ignorance and preju- 
dice. We could not, without the most barefaced 
hypocrisy, make war on Mexico for the purpose of 
dismembering her republic, and adding a portion 
of it to our own, and incorporating with us a por- 
tion of their people against their own consent. 
What territory do we now possess of our own? 
An extent as large as three-fourths of Europe; and, 
while Eurppe had sixty-four inhabitants to the 
square mile, we not quite eight. Was not here 
“ample scope and verge enough??? What Quix- 


r l otism was it, what mad ambition, to urge on a war 
could reverse or in the least affect or change it. | 


for the purpose of seizing on vast wilds and moun- 
tains and Mexican deserts to add to it? No. Mr. 
D. was for a war on no such principle, and for no 
such ends. He was fora peace with Mexico on 
Just and honorable terms. He did not wanta foot 
of her territory except by the old-fashioned mode 
of purchase. He would take the territory up to 
the Rio Grande as a boundary, and agree to pay 
our citizens their claims against Mexico. He 
would purchase Upper California as far down as, 


| 36° 30; and he would then make Oregon and Cal- 
; fornia free territory, and give all east of the Rio 


Grande to Texas. He would desire California, to 
obtain the ports of San Francisco and Monterey, if 
Mexico was willing to sell and cede the country; 
but he never would strike a blow in continuation 
of this war to coerce her consent. He would hold 
possession of the country east of the Rio Grande: - 
as indemnity, or take a cession of it in satisfac- 
tion of the claims of the United States against 
Mexico. But if, in the exercise of her uncom- 


! pelled will, she chose not to part with any of her ter- 


ritory, and yet made us fall payment for what she 
owes us, he would surrender to her, by a treaty of 
peace, amity, and friendship, every foot of her soil. 

Let the President, if he would redeem his charac- 
ter and ours, propose these terms to Mexico;let him 
publish this basis of a treaty to our own people and 
the world; let him tell her she must make a treaty 


| with us upon it; and, his life for it, she would treat 


atonce. But, if not, thên we would, without dis- 
tinction of party, rally round our Government as 
one man, and then we should have a war in which 
all could heartily unite. Then the moderation, 
justice, and rectitude of our people and Govern- 
ment would stand proudly vindicated before the 
world, and we might call upon all mankind to ad- 
mire and imitate our example. 


2 


` ‘upon that. 
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But there was a strong moral sense in the people 
of the United States; they yet adhered to the eter- 
nal rule of right; and they would:resist and change 
their own administration of Government if it con- 
tinued to. prosecute a war of spoliation against the 
weak and the powerless. 

Should we take into the Federal Union the ter- 


. ritory spoken of by the gentleman from South Car- 


olina, [Mr. Sims,] we must take at least a million 
and a half of people, so ignorant, vicious, and dė- 
graded as to be utterly incapacitated for self-gov- 
ernment, and give them equal power and privileges 
in this Government with ourselves—a motley vace, 
made up of Spaniards, and Indians, and blacks, 
and the mixed offspring of all mixed together! 
‘What an element of weakness it would add to our 
decadence, so prematurely begun ! 

But another question of fearful importance grew 
out of the prospect of such an annexation—a ques- | 
tion which the Democrats in this House, or a por- 
tion of them, were disposed to postpone, but which 

cast into the midst of us the apple of discord—a 

great question, which, if it were not met now, 

would rend this Union in twain before the lapse of 

twenty years. They had been told that the an- 

nexation of Texas was effected for the extension 

and increase of the slave power in this Union; and | 
it was then predicted that it would lead the way 
to successive contests for territory, to restore the 
re-adjustment of political power between the free 
and slave States. That prediction was being re- 
alized from day to day. The slave States, by the 
acquisition of Texas, had acquired territory suf- 
ficient for four or five States, and now the Demo- 
crats of the North wanted all these Northern Mex- 
ican provinces for an area out of which to form 
free States as a counterpoise. Supposing the South 
should even defeat that design, by covering the 
country with slaveholders, then these Democrats 
would be for a war with England to get Canada, 
and make free States out of that. And thusa war 
for territory would be carried on successively by 
the slave and the free States, for the acquisition of 
controlling political power in this republic. No: 
now, now was the time to meet this question on 
the threshold. 

Mr. D. appealed to northern men in that House, 
on the one hand, and to the gallant southerners on | 

, the other, and he asked them whether, as patriots, 

they were willing to launch the destinies of this 
Government on the postponement of such a ques- 
tion, and sow the seeds of interminable war, or 
inevitable dissolution of the Union? 

Again: he said now was the time to meet the 
question and settle it—now, while we were yet 
untrammelled by it, while we were free to act in 
conformity with the lights of experience and the 
dictates of sound reason and enlightened policy. 
Let us decide now whether this new territory, if 
it is to be brought into the Union, should be free 
or slave territory. He protested against the post- | 
ponement of the question. Would the South ever 
consent to the surreptitious acquisition of territory 
in which the natural proposal of the free States of | 
the North required that slavery should be forever | 
prohibited? He thought not. He regarded the 
acquisition of any territory west of the Rio Grande 
as a great, unmitigated, and blasting curse to his 
country. So far from coveting it, untold millions 
added to it would never prevail-on him to accept it 
as a gift. 

My. D. said he complained of the manner in which 
the President had conducted this war; butthe nature 
of his censure must depend mainly on the objects 
the President had had in view. The success or the 
failure of his war measures depended altogether | 

If his object had been the acquisition | 
of territory, as doubtless it was, in that he had cer- | 
tainly been eminently successful; and his declara- | 
tion that his object in the war was to ‘‘ conquer a 
peace’? was as uncandid and hypocritical as ever 
was made by man. If his object had been to strike 
at once at the heart of the Mexican power, and 
force her to an honorable peace with us, what would | 
have been his course? He had by law at his dis- | 
posal an army of seventeen thousand regulars, fifty 

thousand volunteers, and an extraordinary appro- 

priation of ten millions of dollars: At the com- 


mencement of the present session he had mformed | 


Congress that there was a balance remaining in the 


| mary authority as Hannibal did of Alexander and 


|! tenant generals. Will those gentlemen inform the 'i 


eral Scott had told him. His-object had then been | 
to disgrace General Scott, as it was now to disgtace 
General Taylor. He gave bim indefinite intima- 
tions that he was to go to the frontier, but gave him 
neither orders nor instructions; and when, after- 
ward, the General asked. in explicit terms for the 
| command and the control of the war, he was re- 
fused. But, with this amount of means placed at 
| his disposal, what ought the President to have done 
To spend the sickly season, during which nothing 
| could be done in Mexico, in recruiting regular sol- 
diers and calling out volunteers; in drilling and 
training thein; in providing all sorts of munitions 
of war and military stores; especially in organizing 
a good eommissariat, and providing ample means 
of transportation. In this manner he might have 
continued his preparation, until the frost came, and 
Mexico was no longer a burial place to northern 
men who entered on its soil. In this way he might 
have filled his regiments, and had seventeen thou- 
sand regulars and twenty or thirty thousand volun- 
teers ready to march, all drilled and disciplined, the 
harness on, unwasted by disease, burning for the 
battle, thirsting for glory, and certain of triumph. 
He would then have landed his force at Tampico, |! 
marched upon Vera Cruz, stormed the Castle of San i 
Juan d’Ulua, fallen like a thunderbolt upon the city | 
of Mexico, and then dictated a peace just, fair, and 
honorable, and the war would have been at an end. 
In this way he would have covered his Administra- 
tion with glory, and won for himself the gratitude 
of his countrymen and the admiration of mankind. 
But he had an ignoble jealousy of General Scott; 
he was determined to disgrace him by proving his 
plan of campaign tardy and inefficient. He hurried | 
an undisciplined host of young, ardent, and noble 
spirits to Taylor’s camp, on the Rio Grande, with- 
out supplies or means of transportation. Fifteen 
hundred of them there met pestilence and death, 
without ever seeing an enemy, and now sleep in 
a land of strangers, where ‘“ memory raises no 
trophies o’er their tombs.” 

But the plan of his campaign was altogether dif- | 
ferent. He ordered General Taylor to the Rio | 
Grande without adequate forces, a great deficiency | 
of all supplies and means of transportation. The | 
Department had promised him 4,000 regular troops; | 
jhe had received but 2,300; and for many long 
j months he had been writing urgent despatches for 
the residue. With his small force he met thrice his 
numbers in two hard-fought fields, and conquered. 
| But particular partisans of the President in this 
! House assail him because he did not capture the 
| entire host opposed to him. The gentleman from 
Mississippi especially enters into a critical exami- | 
nation of the conduct of the whole war, up to the 
| capitulation at Monterey, and he disposes of the 
military capacity of Taylor, and Scott, and Worth, 4 
and some half dozen others, with as much sum- 


Scipio Africanus. To hear that gentleman and the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Fickur] discourse of 
war, and Taylor’s battles and blunders, and Scott’s 
deficiences, one would come to the conclusion that | 
there were in this House two most original and 
military geniuses, and altogether competent for lieu- 


H 
| House and the country how 2,300 troops could 
| pursue and capture six or seven thousand, who had 
| been seattered to the winds by the shock of battle, 
| and had at first taken to the chaparral, and then 
| across the Rio Grande, like so many wild mules? 
And this without a ponton train, which General 
Taylor had so long been asking for in vain from 
Mr. Polk. So destitute was Taylor’s army of mu- 
| nitions and supplies, that after he had jeft Fort 
| Brown, to open his communications with his depot 
: by cutting his way to Point Isabel, the heroiMittle 
| band which he left behind had neither mortars nor |; 
bombs nor sirot, to return the fire of the Mexicans 
from Matamoros, through a three days’ cannonade. 
| A tingle of mingled shame and indignation will 
: shoot through the bosom of every American when 
| he learns that the defenders of Fort Brown had to į 
i suspend for hours at a time their fire upon an enemy | 
‘that was pouring in upon the men an incessant i 
storm, and, for the want of ammunition to main- il 
i tain the fight, had, like animals, ingloriously to ‘| 
burrow under ground. i 
After such successes, which this heroic old Gen- | 


Treasury of nine millions of dollars. What did 
common sensé tell the President? Just what Gen- 


eral and his little army had won for themselves, 
in despite of the culpable neglect of the President 


and Secretary of War, they overwhelmed him! 
whom they were so recently preparing heartlessly: 
to sacrifice in case of disaster with some sixteen’ 
thousand volunteers.” Yet'all this host came with- 
out one barrel of pork or flour, without a'single - 
article for the purposé of: transportation, and in: 
total destitution of many other supplies. ` Totrans- 
port them and their camp equipage, baggage, Meu, 
from Point Isabel to the Rio Grande, consumed 
several weeks; and when Taylor had’got thermore 
the way to Monterey, and a portion. of them to: 
Camargo, about four hundred miles up the river,’ 
the Louisiana, Alabama, and Missouri volunteers, 
were discharged by the Government; because they 
would not serve twelve months. . These discharged. 
volunteers amounted to six or seven thousand, and’ 
had to be transported back to Point: Isabel, to be 
embarked for New Orleans, which caused another 
considerable delay. About the first of September,- 
after great and persevering exertions, a portion of” 
the army was ready to take up the line of march 
from Camargo to Monterey. Not a wagon had’ 
then reached the army, nor did a single one until 
the 2d of November. Ampudia had denounced 
death against any Mexican who should furnish the 
Americans with any supplies; yet ‘ Old Rough 
and Ready” had gone on, with his characteristic 
perseverance, and collected one thousand seven 
hundred pack mules, mostly of the country. With 
these he transported two thousd&d seven hundred’ 
and fifty regulars, and volunteers to make six thou 
sand, with fifteen days’ provisions, to Monterey. 
He had no means to push forward any more mer,’ 
or to take with him a suitable battering train to, 
assault the strong works of that city. It was 
manned by about twelve thousand troops, regulars 
and irregulars, and was defended by many works 
of solid masonry and plenty of heavy artillery, 
The honor of our arms required a prompt and suc- 
cessful blow, and General Taylor determined at, 
once to strike it. If I understand the plan of the 
battle, the main attack was made on the west by 
General Worth; that upon the east side of the 
town, under Taylor, was intended as a feint to 
favor the progress of the other. The object was’ 
to carry the numerous mountain heights which 
overlooked the city and the works within it, and, ` 
from these secure and commanding points, to pro- 
ceed without precipitation or excessive loss to the 
complete reduction of the place. Taylor ordered: 
a detachment of the aimy, in prosecution of this" 
plan, to carry one work, and there to pause. The’ 
order wasexccuted with greatspirit; and the troops, 
excited by battle and success, pushed on deep into 
the town to assail other fortifications. They thus 
transcended their orders, and became exposed to 
the fire of masked and cross batteries, and thè’ 
musketry from the windows and parapet walls of 
the houses, which caused such dreadful slaughter. 
This movement was made against the cool judg- 
ment and military experience of General Taylor, 
and the consequences were disastrous. However, 
the battle was continued through three days of 
severe contest, all the defences of ‘the place were 
successively carried but the main plaza and another 
fort. Raut these were the strongest works, to which 
the entire Mexican force had retreated, numbering 
seven thousand regulars and two thousand irregu- 
lars, besides the citizens in arms, and estimated to 
be a total of eleven or twelve thousand men. They 
had ample supplies of every kind, and plenty of 
heavy ordnance, in which respect the Americain 
army was greatly deficient, and with but a few 
days’ provisions. The Mexicans were still un- 
conquered, and Taylor had not enough troops to 
invest the plaza, and, as a necessary consequence, | 
the Mexican army could any night escape to the 
mountains. He was assured, too, and had reason 
to believe, that the two nations were about to make 
peace. He had not the necessary artillery, sup-. . 
plies, or provisions, to take the remaining positions 
by regular approaches. The only mode by which 
he could possibly carry it was by storm, subject- 
ing the city to. plunder, and the hapless women 
‘and children to the excited passions of a victorious 
and incensed soldiery.. Under this state of the 
case, he accepted a capitulation of moderate terms, 
which had been previously agreed to by three high 
officers of his army, and it is for this capitulation: 
that he has been censured by Mr. Polk, his Cabi- 


tl net, and his friends in this House. They approved - 
|i his conduct in every other respect: the conception 
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it would_not do to give the conduct of: this war to 
these" Whig generals; and no doubt they thought 
one. of them. had had charge of it too long already 
for their good. This was a Presidential Demo- 
cratic war, and-was intended, not for the country, 
but to manufacture glory and political capital for that | 
party exclusively. In my State, the Democrats used 
to say, that if war was the consequence of Mr. 
Polk’s measures, the Whigs should take no part 
in it, but should stay at home, make provisions, 
and take care of the women and children; but, as | 
to fighting it out, they intended to do that them 
selves. But when the hour of trial came on, the much 
larger proportion of the volunteers were Whigs. | 
The Democrats were well content to take lessof the 
hard knocks and all the glory and political capi 
tal, with all the Presidential appointments thrown in. | 
But it was unendurable that ‘old Rough and | 
Ready?’ should bear off all the true glory and pop 
ular favor; and, at the same time, it must be ar- 
ranged that Scott should not have any of the 
residue. They must be put down, crushed; and 
the way to do that is, to censure Taylor, and to 
create a lieutenant general to supersede both, and 
j finish this war. Otherwise, the whole Democratic 
scheme of the war would be frustrated. 

Since Taylor has been considered to be in the 
way of the projects of Democracy, its hostility to 
him has been open and avowed. The plan of the 
campaign was sent to him from Washington, and 
he dissented, from it in many points; yet he still 
had to carry itout. He occupied a vast extent of 
country in obedience to Mr. Polk’s orders, and 
consequently had to divide his army into small 
and distant detachments. Wher credited rumors 
reached this city that some of them were likely to 
be cut off by Santa Ana, what a burst of dispar- 
agement, censure, and condemnation against ar- 
rangements that were not his, but for which he 
was to be held accountable, broke from the White 
House and War Office. They were taken up by 
one Democratic mouth and passed to another, until 
the whole city was vocal with them. If disaster 
had occurred, our just and magnanimous President 
and his followers were ready to seize General Tay- 
| lor again, lead him to the altar, and offer him up 
asa sacrifice in their stead. But they were the 
| second time balked. Old Rough and Ready’s judg- 
; ment, resources, and fortune did not, nor are they 
| going to desert him. No; the old veteran in his 
| 


of the plan of attack, the disposition of the troops, 
the: steadiness and heroism with which this pro- 
tracted. and. dreadful fight was maintained. At was. 
a. great. achievement, and. reflects. imperishable’ | 
honor upon the Americanarms. When the news 
ofthe victories of the, 8th and 9th of May reached 
this. eity, Congress was-in- session, and for -one 
joyous moment party was forgotten. in indiscrimi- 
nate national exultation and pride... The President 
breveted.General Taylor'a major. general.. Con- 
gress created another. office-of this grade for him, 
and ‘the Président. with promptitude nominated 
him to fill it. A resolution of thanks to him and 
his army was drawn. up by a Democrat, passed | 
unanimously by Congress, and approved by Mr. ; 
Polk. 
For this greater victory of Monterey, the gentle- | 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Cocxs] draws up reso- 
lutions of approbation and thanks in the precise 
terms of the previous resolutions, except that a | 
warm commendation to General Taylor for his 
clemency to the conquered is omitted. The Presi- 
dent’s friends here defiled this just expression of | 
the country’s admiration and gratitude with another | 
asseveration. that the war was begun by Mexico, 
and is just on the part of the United States. Even | 
this does not.satisfy them: they insult the veteran | 
general himself, by attaching a proviso, excepting 
from the dect of the resolutions the capitulation, 
and thus censure afd insult him. Both these ap 
pendages were without example. . No offence, not || 
even any condition, or matter of any kind, was 
ever before attempted to be mixed up with a na- 
tion’s thanks for distinguished military services. 
They required him to carry the main plaza by |; 
storm, to subject women and children to violence li 
and murder, and to expose probably not less than | 
a hundred noble spirits of his own army to certain 
death. Mr. Polk, in his eager passion for blood 
and carnage, when it was so far from him, required | 
Taylor to dare, to do, to suffer all this, that the || 
brilliance of the achievement might add still further 
lustre to the glory of his reign. His followers here, 
as in duty bound, ranged themselves with him, and 
censure the general whose successes only have | 
saved him from the undivided curses of the nation 
for this war. The people sympathized with our | 
general and army in the field, and not with Presi- 
dent Polk, They condemn the war; but, as long | 
as it continues, they give their whole heart and 
sympathies to every American soldier and sailor 
in the dark and bloody hour of battle. They want 
every man contending under the sign of the stars 
and the stripes to strike true and to victory. They 
want old “ Rough and Ready” to continue to con- 
duct this war; and, my word for it, if the question || than had ever been performed by any other Ameri- 
could now put to them whether Mr. Polk should i can commander; and in this Mexican war, for his 
a lal wou bby an overeating ie | Nout ice fa ne 
jority, for the hero of Monterey. When Mr Polk | Littleness, y and sinister ambisn have ve 
jori en Mr. i 5 sinis s- 
insists that Taylor should have attempted to carry :| sailed him behind, from high places, where he 
the main plaza by assault, at the sacrifice of so |! should have had all support, whilst in front he has 
many high-souled Americans, too, the people would |! been breasting the storm of battle with the enemies 
have consented to it on one condition—that he and || of his county. After having first thrashed them 
his Cabinet, the authors of this war, had oecupied ji and been most unjustly censured for his conduct 
just the position where David placed Uriah. I!) by Mr. Polk and his friends, he in confidence writes 


it 


i 


| 
| 
| 
|| youth carried the first brevet rank of the last war 
‘| by a military exploit which gave assurance of the 
i| f ae ; 
i| renown which his riper years would win. In the 
| Florida war he rendered a harder and severer ser- 


| vice, and not less valuable, though less brilliant, | 
> oT 5 ? i 


Taylor in the estimate of Mexico and the world, 
but to wound and insult him there is published a 
musty.and obsolete army order, condemning and 
denouncing punishment against the writing of such 
letters as he and doubtless every other officer of 
the army had written under the sanctityof friend- 
ship.. The offence of his letter was not the expo- 
sure which it made to the enemy, but to the 
American people of the shameful manner in which 
the Government have neglected him and his army, 
and-its injustice to both. For months Mr. Polk 
| and his especial friends have been endeavoring to 
destroy the confidence, not only of the people but 
of the army also, in both their generals, Scott and 
Taylor. Here is aid and comfort to Mexico to 
some purpose. An American President, in time 
of war, attempting systematically to destroy the 
confidence of our army in their two highest com- 
manders. What a spectacle for the world! This 
may not be treason, but it is equally culpable; and 


| is the justice of the nation to sleep forever upon it? 


| But the attempt is as vain as itis wicked. Old 
Rough and Ready is a vigorous old oak. Hig 
strong. roots have struck deep into the earth, and 
his mighty branches point proudly to the heavens. 
A nation’s care nurtured it when it was young, and 
still sustains it in its matured grandeur. In the 
majesty of its elevation and strength, it looks 
proudly down upon Presidential malice, and defies 
and scorns all its thunders. If an ignoble crew 
i should ever suceced in breaking it down, in its fall 
iit will crush them all in’ one common run. 

It is not a lieutenant general that Mr. Polk, or 
i the country at least, wants. In the field, we have 
| ample courage, talent, and experience, but it is for 
the Government generally that the office of lieu- 
tenant general, a regency, is needed. Bring ina 
i regency bill, and let Mr. Polk be not in part but 
| wholly displaced, as in cases of incompetent poten- 
tates. Or, if you will not do that, let your Presi- 
| dent and Vice Presidents and the whole concern, 


resign trusts to which they are so deplorably un- 
equal, and go home from their seats of power. 
The country cannot be worsted in the President 
except in the succession of the Vice; but Heaven 
preserve us from that calamity. The votes which 
you (their friends) have here given against their 
measures would have driven Sir Robert Peel or 
Lord John Russell from power in England. You 
have not confidence in them; the Whigs have not, 
nor has the country. Let them one and all throw 
up their places, and far better hopes will be placed 
; upon the President pro tem. of the Senate or the 
Speaker of this House. 


Mr. HENLEY, of Indiana, obtained the floor, 
and made a short but very spirited reply, in which 
he denied that the Opposition had been oppressed 
by the majority, but had enjoyed their full pro- 
į portion of the’freedom of debate. They had made 
| more Buncombe speeches, to interrupt the business 
of the House, than their opponents, though there 
were more than two to one; and certainly this gen- 
tleman ought not to complain, for the majority let 
him make the same speech over and over again, 


would that the suffering people could assign the || in vindication of himself to a veteran and a friend, 
authors of all wars to that position, that they 


might be the first to meet the carnage of the battle. | written from the American camp, from the begin- 
Bat the party in power condemn ‘Taylor for his ` > 
humanity and clemency to his vanquished enemy 
aud for his disposition, under strong circumstances i 
and a military council, to save a city from being | 
sacked. I have always been taught to believe that 


| try. Many have been printed in the Union, the 
; organ of the Administration, under Mr. Polk’s 
; eyes, and doubtless with his approbation. One by 
J © General Henderson, of the army, condemning the 
mercy to the conquered, and particularly to women |i capitulation; one of General Taylor’s confidential 
and children, always attended true courage, and || despatches to the War Department, which gives 
was the brightest quality in the character of a true | much more information to Mexico and the world 
soldier, | And yet, in this age of Christian civili- li of theeplans and movements of the General than 
zation, Mr. Polk and his party censured General || any other publication, When Taylor was so vio- | 
Taylor tor a proper and noble exercise of it. ‘lent i 
a But fae was po! General Taylor’s offence. His j conduet in the war generally, true and not indiserect | 
and his only offence is, that heisa Wuie, had | friendship gave to his countrymen his defence 
Been wo successful, and was becoming too popu- || against the President and his party, and upon it; 
ar. He was no politician, nor had shown any | asked judgment between him and his accusers. | 
aspirations to the Presidency. But his popularity i| And Mr. Polk and his followers now upbraid bet- | 
was overshadowing Mr. Polk, and all the great |! ter men than themselyes with giving ‘aid and į 
ma o! m Democracy, and might become trouble- |) comfort to Mexico.” This after he has returned | 
a in ee eee of him i her able and effective lieutenant general, to reunite 
ee. Sh foe cott to supersede him in the | and reinvigorate her broken power. Now, he and | 
castes Dome re to crash them both by l they give aid and comfort to Mexico in another | 
ce Me ic Heutenant general. Several jj and still more criminal form. They are unremit- 
` | ting in their efforts not only to disparage General 


Polk kave declared in this House, 


|| Hundreds and hundreds of such letters have been | 


ning of the war, and published all over the coun- | 


Y, ignorantly, and maliciously assailed for his i 


i 
i 


charging the President with malfeasance and mis- 
feasance, and all sorts of feasance, to his heart’s 
: content, The Whigs ought to thank instead of 
blaming them for occasionally applying the pre- 
fous question; for, but for this, those gentlemen 
| would have to let out their sentiments, and then, 
| when they came before the people, they would 
have had to call for the rocks and mountains to 
cover them. 
Why was Santa Ana holding out to this hour? 
[Voices: “ Because he hopes to get those three 
| millions from the President.””] Because he thought 
, there was a Mexican party in that House, which 
would soon get into power. He probably sup- 
posed we managed matters here as they did in 
Mexico, and put men in and out of power at the 
į point of the bayonet. 
| Mr. H. congratulated his party that Mr. Davis 
i had come over to their ground. He was now for 
peace, with the Rio Grande as a boundary, and 
California down to 36°30’. Yes, so was the Pres- 
ident; so were the Democratic arty. The gentle. 
man agreed to the very line which he said it was 
but rapine and plunder for them to desire. The 
| gentleman found fault, too, with the President for 
not using more vigor in pushing the war. Well, 


| 
i 
f 


| 
i 
| 
t 
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at last, the gentleman had 
would only stay right. 

He said Mr. D. wanted to call up the slavery 
question now, only that it might divide and break 
up the Democratic party; but he hoped nobody 
would heed his call, and that the question would be 
postponed. That was the only question they had 
to fear. They had carried all their measures, and 
they were working gloriously, especially the new 
tariff. The West had an-abundant market for all 
the produce they could raise, and all they wanted 
was more ships to carry itaway,&c. If the party 
avoided this one rock, their vessel would ride on 
triumphantly, and weather every storm. 

The gentleman would not aid the Administra- 
tion, because the President was weak and incom- 
petent. Would it not be more magnanimous in 
the gentleman to bring to this weak Administra- 
tion the aid of his gigantic mind and long military 
experience? Then, perhaps, the President might 
be able to carry on the war. The gentleman had 
never found the Government of his country in 
such weak hands before; so he took this favorable 
moment to stab it to the heart, and trample on its 
prostrate honor. What better proof could there 
be that the rights of the minority were respected 
than the repetition of such a speech ? 


got right; he hoped he 


THE THREE MILLION BILL. 
SPEECH OF MR. R. JOHNSON, 


OF MARYLAND, 
In THE Senate, February 6, 1847. 


he bill making further appropriation to bring the 
existing war with Mexico to an honorable con- 
clusion, being under consideration— 


Mr. REVERDY JOHNSON addressed the 
Senate to the following effect: 
` Mr. Presipent: The question before the Senate 
is upon the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Michigan, [Mr. Cass,] as a substitute for 
that offered by the Senator from Georgia, [Mr. 
Brenrien,] to the bill which came from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. The single inquiry, 
then, perhaps, is as to the propriety of that amend- 
‘ment. But in what I am about to say on this 
occasion—probably the only one on which I shall 
trouble the Senate on this subject—it is my pur- 
pose to speak on another question growing out of 
the proposition of the committee itself. And I 
feel, Mr. President, that I shall require the indul- 
gence of the Senate in what I am about to say, 
both for what I may say, and for the manner in 
which I may present it, because I find myself most 
unexpectedly thrown into this debate. Nothing 
was further from my purpose, in this stage of the 
debate at least, when the Senator from Georgia 
concluded hisadmirable speech of yesterday; for, 
in my simplicity, Mr. President, I took it for 
granted that the amendment suggested by the 
honorable Senator from Michigan would not be 
permitted by him to go to a vote, without his say- 
ing a single word in its support. It is upon its 
face clearly important. Itis not so very obviously 
connected with the bill itself, which he seeks to 
amend byit; and itis, without any previous notice, 
suddenly started upon the consideration of the 
Senate—apparently without even consultation with 
his political friends. It embraces, sir, a high and 
momentous principle of public policy, not only in 
the present condition of the country, but in any 


similar condition in which it may be hereafter | 


placed. Under these impressions, seeing that the 


vote was about to be taken, even before the amend- | 
ment itself was printed, I inquired of my friend, | 
the Senator from Michigan, whether it was not his | 
purpose to state, however succinctly, the grounds | 


on which he had offered it. I was answered, if I 
heard the Senator correctly, that it was not his in- 
tention to do so. I could not have been more sur- 
_ prised, Mr. President, if I had found that Santa 
Ana had proved true to the engagements, express 


or implied, under which he was permitted to enter | 


Mexico, and head the troops now in battle array 
against us! I was certainly astonished at the an- 
swer, but concluded that a night’s reflection would 
satisfy the honorable Senator that it was no less 
due to the country and the Senate than to his own 
distinguished reputation, that such a proposition 
should be maintained with all the ability he could 


4 


j 


| yet despair, although the prospect is exceedingly | 


| vokes it. 
4 


| defraying any extraordinary expense which may ; 


| so far as the Congress of th 


command; and, in that belief, I moved the adjourn- 
ment. But I have taken nothing by my motion. 
The honorable Senator is as silent as the grave. | 
Why so? Has the proposition been offered with- | 
out due reflection? If it has, ought it not to be 
withdrawn? Has it been carefully considered? | 
Does it meet with the concurrence of his political | 
friends? Does it present the sentiments of the 
| President of the United States? If so, itis- due to 
all that it should be maintained with all the force 
which that distinguished statesman—the Senator 
from Michigan—is known to possess. And, upon 
this side of the Chamber, Mr. President, I think 
we have a right respectfully to ask the aid of lights 
which we are not able of ourselves to furnish. 
Let the effulgent intellect of the honorable Senator | 
shine upon this proposition! Let the darkness of jj 
our minds be illumined, so that we may be able | 
to see it in its true intrinsic excellence! Ido not 


to expect it—the well-known reputation of the 
distinguished Senator, at home and abroad, in- | 
Public feeling will not, and should not, Í 
| be satisfied without it. His high character—his | 
long experience—his clear judgment—his nice! 
| sense of honor, public and private, cannot fail to 
make the world solicitous for the grounds on which 
he places this amendment. And I do trust that, 
although a night’s reflection has not brought the 
Senator on the floor as yet, that we shall find him 

in his proper place on Monday next. 

What is the proposition? In order to under- 

i stand it, it is necessary to see what the bill is to 
which it is proposed asan amendment. The Pres- | 
ident of the United States, first in secret session, 
and afterwards in open session, during the last ij 
winter, recommended an appropriation of two mil- || 
lions of dollars to enable him to negotiate a peacar|| 
with Mexico. He reiterates that recommendation || 
in his annual message at the commencement of the ij 


discouraging. The American people have a right | 
j 


| their proposition was voted down. 


any and every condition of things the honor-of the: 
United States must be vindicated, our troops pro- 


| tected, and our arms saved from defeat. . L was not 


one of those. who differed as to the fact alleged in 
the preamble. I stated then the-grounds of that 
opinion. Itis unnecessary to reiterate them now. | 
But there were high and patriotic spirits ‘in this 
body—men who would do honor to. any Jand— 
whose whole feelings are inseparably connected 
with the honor of the country, who, believing dif- 
ferently, and still willing to stand by the country, . 
proposed to strike out that part of the bill. But 
That ought to | 
have satisfied the Senators on the other side. But 
it seems it did not. On each and every occasion 
since, in which a tolerable pretext offered itself for 
resorting to the same thing, the effort: has, been. - 
made. Even in a resolution of thanks to. the gal- 
lant men who have covered the nation with glory, 
this clause was suffered to find its way! And 
many Senators on the other side, including the 
Senator from Michigan, voted to retain the clause, 
Now, the Senator from Michigan insists on having 
the same thing incorporated into this bill. He 
must again revive a declaration in which many of 
his brother Senators do not unite; in order, appa- 
rently-—though such certainly cannot be his pur- 
pose—to drive them to vote against the bill, or 
again compel them to vote a war to be just, which 


| in their consciences they beliéve was illegally 


brought upon the country. Now, sir, I could very 
readily understand why a proposition like this was 
proposed to be incorporated into this bill if it were 
germane tothe matter. But is the character of the 
peace which we are to have—are the objects which 
we seek to attain, to be in any manner affected by 
the causes which led to the war? This bill is pro- 
posed in good faith, no doubt, by the President of 
the United States, and with equ goad faith by the 
committee who have reported it, It means peace. 


present session. The chairman of the Commitee || 


| on Foreign Relations, speaking the sense of the j; 


committee, of course, reports a bill appropriating || 
not two, but three millions, and he accompanies it 
with a speech, to which, by and by, I shall pay |: 
my respects. What is this bill? That three mil- |! 
lions of dollars are appropriated for the purpose of 


be incurred, in order to bring the existing war with 
Mexico to a speedy and honorable conciusion. 
The Senator from Georgia proposed to append a į 
proviso, on which it is not my purpose, in this con- | 
nexion, to say anything. Then comes the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Michigan, and what is it? 
It is that the appropriation should be passed in the 
first place, and as one of the reasons of its being 
passed, it states the character of the war in which 


we are engaged with reference to its causes; it states, 
as another reason, the terms on which the termina- || 
tion of the war is to be concluded, as regards the |; 
extent of any indemnity which the United States i 
have a right to demand, and without which the j] 
war is to go on interminably; and, as a third rea- || 
son, that in order to begin to conelude it, the Presi- it 

1 

i 

i| 


dent of the-United States must first consider and I 
decide the nature and extent of such indemnity. |; 
It is in relation to the first of these grounds that I | 
ask my friend from Michigan most respectfully to | 
state, at his own good pleasure, why it is necessa- ;! 
ry, in a bill appropriating three millions of dollars i| 
to terminate; by an honorable treaty, the war in | 
which we are engaged, to set forth what the char- |; 
acter of the war is? Has he any misgivings upon || 
that subject? Does he apprehend that his own |} 
opinion will not be the opinions of the people of |i 
the United States? Does he fear that the civilized |! 
world may come to a different conclusion ingefer- i 
ence to the character of this war? I should be |; 
inclined to thank so. i ou 

Mr, President, we are presenting an extraordina- | 
ry spectacle, The war in which we are engaged, || 
e United States are con- || 
cerned in its declaration, was declared on the 13th Hl 
of May last. In the preamble of the law declaring į 
it, it was stated that it had been brought about by | 
an unauthorized act of hostility on the part of Mex- | 


assertion was unfounded in fact, and were com- 
elied to vote—such of them as did vote—for the 


impulses which they were unable to restrain, that in i 


| ico; very many of the Senators believed that that ‘should be 
‘| which she t 
|| and citizens of the United States. 


| bill wi t declaration, only from the patriotic || ratar $ 
bill with tha atl | of the United States to say, in his message, that 


It desires peace. It seeks to avoid all the obstacles 
to the attainment of that end. Now I submit that. 
the Senator from Michigan cannot but see, when 
he considers the object of the bill, that just as he 


‘ provokes Mexico—just as he insults the public 


opinion of Mexico, by declaring her to be an ag- 
ressor without cause—just in the same proportion 
oes he increase the impediments to the attainment 
of the end which the bill was designed to accom- 


| plish—the speédy and successful termination of the 


war. The proposition, therefore, has nothing to 
do with the bill itself in which it is proposed to be 
incorporated, unless it be.to defeat it. The Sena- 
tor from Michigan, however, if I may judge of his 
present opinion from the phraseology which he 

as adopted in his amendment, is now apparently 
anxious to place the jnstice of this war, not on. the 
facts which the country may examine and decide 


| for themselves, but simply on the fact that the Con- 


gress of the United States, by the act of the 18th 


! of May, have declared the war to be just. Let me 


read his amendment. It is this: 

t Strike out all after the word ‘provided,’ and insert: 
And it is hereby declared to be the trne intent and mean- 
ing of Congress, in making this appropriation, that, as by 
the act of the ppublic of Mexico, a state of war cxists | 
between that Government. and the United States, agreeably 
to the declaration made by this Congress, on the 13th day of 
© Muay last?” 

It is the declaration, therefore, made in the act 
of 13th of May that makes the war a just one on 
our part! The fact itself is made to depend, by 
the amendment of the Senator, exclusively on that 
simple declaration! Well, then comes his ‘‘there- 
fore.” What I have read is the whole preamble 
to the amendment. 


«c Therefore the interest and honor of this country require 
that the said war be vigorously prosecuted to a successful 


issue.” 

I suppose it is not necessary to call one from 
the dead to tell us that. A nation engaged in a 
war—just or unjust—is in a-condition in which 
every consideration demands that. it should be 
brought to a successful and honorable termination. 
That is not then the object of the Senator—that 
successful and honorable termination of the war 


2 


‘ 
‘ 
< 
‘ 
€ 


| is connected with another sentiment of the Sena- 


tor from Michigan—that a reasonable indemnity 
obtained from Mexico for the wrongs 
has committed towards the Government 
Well, what is 


the indemnity? Why, I understand the President 
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the war having been commenced: by Mexico, it 
has-been’ carried into the enemy’s country, and 
will -bé vigorously prosecuted’ there, with a view 
of ‘obtaining an honorable peace, and thereby se- 
curing amiple‘indemnity for the expenses: of the 
wat and the claims of our citizens. Now, I ain: 
sure that the: Senator ‘from Michigan is not pře- 
ared to say that the President, in that part of his 
essage, has claimed anything unreasonable. 
Then the reasonable indemnity for which’ the Sen- 
ator from’ Michican-supposes that’ the war should 
be prosecuted,’ is~full indemnity for all~the ex- 
> penses of the war, and: full indemnity for all that 
the Government of Mexico owes to citizens of the 
United States. How is this to be attained? One 
would suppose, Mr. President, from reading that 
part of the amendment to which I have called the | 
attention of the Senate, that it was to be effected 
by a vigorous and successful prosecution of the 
war. But this is not proposed for the purpose of | 
prosecuting the war vigorously. We have given 
full assurance on both sides of the Chamber of our 
readiness to aid in such a prosecution of the war. 
It is'a libel on the patriotism of the Senate to sup- 
posé that any member, on either side of it, has for 
a ‘moment hesitated to place at the disposal of the 
Executive, everything in money and immen which 
he wanted in order to bring the war to a speedy 
and successful termination. We have voted men 
without limit. We have voted for the description 
of troops which he asked, and voted, many of us, 
against the opinions of some of the President's 
particular friends. We are voting money to the | 
whole extent of his demand. We are willing to 
go further. Come when he may, asking for more 
money or more men, and if he give us reasonable |! 
evidence that they are necessary to bring the war 
to a speedy and successful termination, he will | 
find as ready a spirit of acquiescence on this as on | 
the other side of the Chamber. But what is this || 
bill? Does this bill look to a successful termina- 
tion of the contest by a vigorous prosecution of 
the war? Why, if it pass—if I may be permitted 
to use the expression—it rather shows the “while 
feather!” It fears—it is founded on the apprehen- 
sion—that no such peace as we are willing to ob- | 
tain can be procured by means alone of a vigorous | 
prosecution of the war. Its object is not to con- 


| this bill, by buying it! © Here is an evident contra- 


$ 


| quits P? Would that be an honorable and vigorous | 


fi ecution, he owes it to himself to v 


| After indulgin 


the prosecution of the war, we want peace—peace i 
we will have; but we will have it, he says, through | 


diction, an‘ hostility, as to the grounds upon which i 
this bill is maintained between the two distinguish- 
ed Senators to whom I have referred. ‘One is for 
obtaining a successful peace by a vigorous prose- | 
cution of thé war;, the other is for obtaining a suc- 

cessful peace by purchasing it! Let us put the 
proposed amendment of the Senator from Michi- 
gan as a preamble to the bill; and sée how it reads: 
* Whereas, and it is hereby declared „to be, the 
trae. intent and meaning of Congress in making 
this appropriation, that as by the act of the re- 
public of Mexico a state of war exists between 
that Goverment andthe United States, agreea- 
bly to a declaration made by this Congress, on 
the 13th of May last, thereforé the interest and į 
honor of this country require that the said war be | 
VIGOROUSLY PROSECUTED fo a successful issue, until 

a reasonable indemnity shall be obtained from Mexico 


Sor the wrongs she has committed upon our Govern- |! 


ment and citizens of the United States, Therefore, be 
it enacted, that we give three millions of money | 
to buy a successful issue and a reasonable indem- 
nity.” [A laugh.] Why, what a lame and im- 
potent conclusion is here, Mr. President! Sword 
in hand, the Senator from Michigan marches up to 
the foe, threatens to exterminate him, but then sud- 
denly stops and says: ** My dear sir, you may have | 
my sword if you take my purse, and let us stand | 


: A | 
prosecution of a private personal contest? Would i 


that be a glorious terminalion of it? ‘There could be | 


| but one answer; and what would be dishonorable i 


as between individuals, is equally dishonorable as H 
between nations. And I say to the Senator from | 
Michigan, in all good faith, if he means (as Lam: 
sure he does mean what he says) that this war can | 
only be honorably terminated by its vigorous pros- | 
ote against this | 
bill. That would be the predicament in which he 
would stand if the bill were allowed to utter itsown 
solitary voice, without the carefuilly-prepared com-- 
mentary of the Senator from Arkansas. But it does | 
hot stand by itself. It is accompanied by this offi- | 
cial commentary; and what story does that tell us? | 
g himself in the hope, that perhaps | 


quier a peace, but to buy a peace! And, Mr. 
resident, the chairman of the Committee of For- | 
eign Relations, in his specch as reported, and as I | 
understood him to say correctly reported—stated, | 
perhaps inadvertently, why it is that it is so ab- | 
solutely important now, that this bill should meet | 
the sanction of Congress. I think he has done so i 
inadvertently; because he has, I am inclined to 
suppose, been affording, in what I am about to 
read from him, “aid and comfort” to the enemy; | 
and I beg him to take care, if he is in carnest in it 
that he does not mect with Presidential or organic f 
censure. After speaking of the debility of Mexico— | 
her distress—her conquered towns and provinees— | 


i 
; 


| 


j 
j 


j; 
i 
t 


her agitation—ber factions—the honorable Senator | 
tells us—(the truth.will come out when the heart | 
is full of it—and we may weli suppose that the |! 
thought was suggested to him in some anxious 
colloquy with the manager of our finances!) 


“(ON OUR PART, WE BEGIN TO PEEL THAT WE ARB ENGA- 
GED IN AN EXPENSIVE WAR—A war attended By A GREAT i 
SACRIFICE OF LIFE, AND ONE CALCULA’ TO EXHAUST, TO } 
A GREAT EXTENT, THE MEANS OF TIUS GOVERNMENT, AND IF | 
CONTINUED FOR A GREAT WHILE LONGER, MUST RESULT IN 
IMPOSING HEAVY BUKDENS UPON OUR PEOPLE.” 


That is the source of solicitude, and that no 
doubt is the fact. The only point in which the 
Senator is mistaken is, that we have © 
to “feel”? this. Tt was felt some ti | 
now, the Senator from Michigan says, that being || 
engaged in a war justly commenced it is our duty | 
vigorously to prosecute it, and to pass a bill appro- 
priating three millions of dollars to buy a peace! I 
want him to show the connexion between the ob- 
ject and the means of accomplishing the object, 
when he hereafter shall think proper to address 
the Senate. The Senator from Arkansas, the hon- 
orable chairman of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, says we want peace; our treasury, like the 
treasury of Mexico, is exhausted; our people, like 
the people of Mexico, are about to be muleted in 
heavy assessments; our means from any and every 
quarter from which they can be collected are about | 
to be expended for the necessar 
war; as burdens, almost intolera 


j 
just”? begun | 
me since! Well, | 


i 
i 


' 


y support of this ! 
ble, threaten us in | 


| authorized to state precisely what territory this Government 


| as we can; but the honorable Senator thinks that | 


; the committee in the face, 


| some of her seaports, and held others 


| She werc not careful, and w 


the vote on the bill would be unanimous—a hope 
founded on the proceedings of Jast session—that 
Senator tells us that we have reduced impoverished 
Mexico’ to extremities, and then says: 


“We had kept our army out of the country which was ! 
claimed by us for a considerable time before the commence: | 
meut of the war, for the express purpose of securing peace 
by showing what was felt—a forbearance and a disposition 
to avoid a hostile collision. In making this peace, after all ; 
that has occurred, the United States, of course, would ex- | 
peet to receive, to some extent at least, indemnity for the į 
expenses of the war, and they would expect, also, the pay- | 
ment of the claims held by our citize 
of Mexieo; and this indemnity, for these purposes, in con- 
sequence of her inability to give any other, wonld be ex- 
pected in the sbape of a cession of territory. He was not 


i 
1 
| 
| 
i 
| 
i 


i 


would require for this indemnity, and for the payment of 
these claims ; but he supposed thut no Senator wouldéhink they | 
are to get less than New Mexico and Upper California. He | 
did not suppose that a treaty of peace with less than this 
would ever pass this body.” 


That is, Mr. President, we are to take as much | 


that is the least that could be accepted! Then the | 
inquiry suggests itself to him—and no doubt it was 
the subject of deliberate consideration—may there 
not be some difficulty in getting a treaty? Mexico 
is distracted—the faction that is in the ascendant 
to-day is down to-morrow! The difficulty stared 
and the distinguished 
Senator, the chairman of the committee, rises to 
meetit. How? The Senator had told them: 


e Ougparms had triumphed everywhere. We bad g 
Session ofa large portion of Mexico. 


ot pos- į 
We had possession of | 
blockaded. We were 
powerful and in a condition to extend our cinauests.” 


Why, they will take the whole of Mexico, if ; 

e will, mayhap, again | 
hamber, what so fre- 
tor from Michigan on | 


| 


hear on that side of the C 
quently came from the Sena: 


i} controlling reason for this extraor 


ns against the republic || 


ʻi 


and no more. Why, already we cannot stand it, 
for it is hurting us confoundedly, says the Senator 
from Arkansas: 

“ We begin to feel that we are engaged in an expensive 
war—a war attended by a GREAT SACRIFICE oF LIFE, and 
one calculated to exhaust, to a great extent, the means of our 
Government, and if continued for a great while longer, must 
RESULT IN IMPOSING HEAVY BURDENS UPON OUR PEOPLE.” 

` But the Senator proceeds: 


“The intelligence possessed by the President gave them 
reason to believe, that by a certain advance in money, to be 
made to them in their exhausted and impoverished condi- 
tion, to pay off their army and other expenses, they would be 
willing and able to make peuce, and cede, for the objects speci- 
fied, that portion of the country he had named.” 

Here is the picture, Mr. President, drawn to the 
life, showing what the object of this bill is! Be- 
fore I proceed, let us go a little beyond it and be- 
hind it. The President of the United States, in his 
j annual message, when justifying the permission 
which he had authorized to be given to Santa Ana 
to return to Mexico, tells us, among other things, 
that on the day that we declared war, as it is said— 
the 13th day of May—on that very day he gave the 
order, or caused the order to be given, that Santa 
Ana might be permitted to return to Mexico. (He 
took special care, though, not to mention to us that 
fact! But on that day he gave the order.) 

Mr. CALHOUN here (in his seat) said: Is the 
Senator certain of this? : 

Mr. JOHNSON. I cannot be mistaken about 
it. The President shall speak for himself. In his 
message of December last, he says: 

“In view of these facts and circumstances it was, that, 
when orders were issued to the commander of our naval 
; forces in the Gulf, on the 13th day of May last, the day on 
hich the extstence of the war had been recognised by Con- 
ess, to place the coasts of Mexico under blockade, he was 

ge of Santa Ana to Mexico, 


directed not to obstruct the passa 
should he attempt to return.” 

Now, what were the circumstances under which 
he gave the order, and the reasons which, in his 
opinion, from these circumstances, justified ir? He 
tells us, in a preceding part of the same message, 
relating to the same subject: 

“ Our object was the restoration of peace ; and with that 


‘ perceived why we should take part 


view, no reason was 
with Paredes, and aid him, by means of our blockade, in 


preventing the return of his rival to Mexico. On the can- 
trary, it was believed THAT THE INTESTINE DIVISIONS WHICH 
ORDINARY SAGACITY COULD NOT BUT ANTICIPATE AS THE 
FRUIT OF BANTA Ana’s RETURN TO MEXICO, AND HIS CON~ 
TEST WITH PAREDES, MIGHT STRONGLY TEND TO PRODUCE 
a disposition with both parties to RESTORE and preserve peace 
with the United States.” 

The westine pivistons in which he might in- 
volve Mexico—an avowal upon its face that the 
dinary conduct 
was to bring peace to the United States—to obtain 
an honorable and successful termination of the war 
by sending into the country of our enemy a man 
to produce intestine difficulty—to overturn the 
Government, not by our arms and our valor, but 
through the instrumentality of one whose tyranny 
had compelled the people to exile him—by the 


H 


1 


| hope that his return would be attended with intes- 


tine difficulty—by revolution, involving Mexico in 
civil war—involving it in still greater embarrass- 
ments than that created by the war with us, and 
so to induce them to enter into a peace, which, if 
united, we might not be able to conquer ! 

Well, Santa Ana goes, accompanied by a troop 
of officers ; he passes our blockade by order of the 
President of the United States. The moment he 
got there, he is found giving ‘aid and comfort” to 
the enemy; and he is enabled to do so by this act 
of our own President. He puts down all opposi~ 
ion, The country apparently rises as one man at 
his bidding. All the resources of the nation are 
put under his command. The dying hopes of the 
people are revived, all by virtue of this act of the 
President of the United States; and Santa Ana now 
stands the chosen leadcr and most approved soldier 
that Mexico for years has boasted, at the head of 
thirty or forty thousand men. Efe leads the coun- 
try, Flis will, by the very physical force which 
he is able to wield, must be the will of the nation, 
What the will of the nation in fact is—how firm 
and resolved their determination to fight to the last 


i 


a former occasion—* The whole or none.” eXtremit ie i di r 
Mr a ë Y, to die in the last ditch—no Senator can 
We CASS. Oh! only 54° 40". p | doubt, who heard on ànother and recent oceasion, 
ee ae JOHNSON. I understand—nothing short || what was read by the Senator from New York, 
at. 


Mr. CASS, 
Mr. JOHNS 
satisfy us in th 


What we could get! 
ON. Yes, and that is what must 
IS Instance—just what we can get, 


[Mr. Drx,] from journals published in that coun- 
try. There Santa Ana is. There we haye not 
the means as yet to meet him. In May last, fifty 
thousand men—all he asked—were placed at the 


1847.] 
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command of the President of the United States. 
He calls out but a trifling quota. Up to Novem- 
ber last, his War Secretary writes that they want 
no more. Five days afterwards’ ten additional 
regiments were called into the field, and as soonas 
we meet here, ten additional regiments of. regular 
troops are demanded. Now, what is to be done? 
My friend, the Senator from Arkansas, says that 
there may be. difficulties. in the way of effecting 
peace; that Mexico may be. unwilling to give up 
any territory—territory won by their valor, and 
portions of it literally mired by their blood. But 
there is, says he, one way of accomplishing it. 
The army is in theascendant. Santa Ana is at its 
head. Ifthe army is paid, they may be willing and 
they may be able to make a peace. Willing—how? 
Santa Ana being the President of the Republic, by 
force of that army, may put down the opposition. 
Why, buy up the enemy then, is said to be the 
true policy—pay this chosen leader of Mexico the 
price that he demands! You may get such a peace 
as the Senator says is indicated—a peace indemni- 
fying the United States for the expense of this war, 
and the debt due to our citizens by the Govern- 
ment of Mexico, by a cession of territory —Upper 
California and New Mexico. > 

Now, Mr. President, let me put it to the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas, what would he say if Mexico 
‘should. pass such a law as this, appropriating three 
millions to buy a peace with the United States— 
stating upon its face or by its official commentary, 
» that they expected to accomplish it, by buying off 
Zachary Taylor and his troops? Would not he 
and the whole nation. be in a fury. of indignation 
at such an attempt to tamper with our army? 
Peace cannot be made, says the Sefator, in the 
present state of things—the difficulties are insuper- 
able—the character of the peace which we demand, 
and which alone we will take, renders those ob- 
stacles entirely insuperable—for it cannot be made 
but by a dismemberment of the territory of the 
enemy. But there is one way to accomplish it. 
We have intelligence from Mexico, satisfactory 
to the committee—communicated by the President 
to Congress—that such a peace can be obtained. 
What, then, is the intelligence which warrants 
this particular bill and this, accompanying com- 
mentary? Intelligence that the President of the 
United States can buy up this army—he can in that 
way putan end to this war, and get as much terri- 
tory as he wants. Now, I ask my honorable friend, 
. the Senator from Michigan, when he comes to re- 
ply—fbr I know he will, notwithstanding his pres- 
‘ent misgivings—I ask him, as a soldier, full of the 
soldier’s pride; I ask him as a statesman, imbued 
with a statesman’s elevated feeling, if he would 
consider a peace obtained in that way, an honor- 
able peace; or if he would regard it as a peace ob- 
tained by a “ vigorous prosecution” of this war? 
New, one thing cannot bul have suggested itself 
to the Senate, and that is, how it happened that 
when in the month of July last-—I think it was 
July—{A Senator. August]—well, then, when 
in the month of August last, Santa Ana, having 
his orders no doubt communicated to him, or else 
he would not have run the risk of capture, that he 
might go into Mexico, the President came to us 
with a message in Secret session, and afterwards 
in public, asking us to give him two millions of 
money to enable him to negotiate a treaty, the 
honorable Senator from Arkansas—who is sup- 
posed, necessarily, to have consulted the Execu- 
tive on this subject, now proposes three millions? 
Has Santa Ana raised his demands? He had not 
as much of an army in August as he has now. 
The President had more confidence in him in Au- 


gust than now—confident in his consciousness, not | 


that it would keep him straight, but that it might 
keep him from going wrong, Why,I ask the 
Senator—when he comes to close this debate, as I 
presume he will—when two millions. were sup- 
pesed to have been sufficient in August last, three 
millions are now indispensable? Are these three 
millions to be considered as part of the expenses 
of the war? f , 

[Mr. SEVIER. Yes, part of it.] , 

There are two armies in the field—the American 
and the Mexican; and so it seems we are willing, 
out of the treasury of the United States, to pay the 
expenses of both, provided Santa Ana thinks pro- 
per to cede to.the United States at. least New Mexi- 
co and Upper. California: 


< IF he does not do it. in! 


| to have seized upon so many in the United States 


a short time, ag the Senator intimates, and permits 
this war to go on, we will want a great deal more— 
perhaps the whole of Mexico, It appears to me | 
to be a most extraordinary proposition. We are 
to make peace with Mexico, who, by the confes- | 
sion of the Senator, is herself trodden down by. 
contending factions—who is not .free—who num- 
bers amongst her tyrants this. very. Santa Ana— 
who looks to the army with the dread which the 
past course of the army is well calculated to in- 
spire; we are to make peace with this poor, down- 
trodden, impoverished people, who have. been 
reduced to such an abject and helpless condition | 
by this very army, and this very leader, by: pour- 

ing gifts into the hands of their tyrants, and then | 
transferring them, in spite of themselves, from the | 
institutions in which they have been bred—from 

the associations in which they have been brought | 
up, and which they value, into an integral portion 
of the United States, to be subject to our laws and 
government! The principle is wrong, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I know that the Senator from Arkansas and 
those who agree with him, entertain a different 
view of this proposition, and, of course, entertain 
it on high and elevated grounds. That, it is not | 
for me to doubt. But L havea right to my own 

opinion. Standing here then as an American Sen- ; 
ator, I declare, with all the emphasis and solemnity 
due to the occasion, that this project of termina- 
ting the war by dismembering a sister republic is į 
so revolting to my moral sense, to all my notions 
of propriety, honor, and justice, that I would 
see my arms sink palsied by my side, rather than 
agree to it! There is a principle pervading the 
amendinent of the Senator from Michigan, which 
is to me even more alarming. L understand it to 
be this: Congress having declared this war by the | 
act of the 13th May, itis the duty of the United | 
States to prosecute it to a speedy and successful | 
termination; and that only is to be done by ob» 

taining a reasonable indemnity, and that the man- 

agement of it rests exclusively with the President | 
of the United States! See where this doctrine leads. 
Now, I do not say that this war was brought on 
by any act of the President of the United States, 
with which Mexico had a right to find fault. 
Others may think it was. Iam by no means sure 
that a majority of the people of the United States, 
do not think so. I am not also free from doubt, 
but that that is the light in which the civilized 
world now regards. it. The President brings on 
the war—he brings on a state of hostilities, to 
use a term used upon a former occasion by the 
Senator from South Carolina, farthest from me, 
[Mr. CaLuoun.] It involves the Congress of the | 
United States in a direct responsibility, by fol- 
lowing that state of hostilities, by a declaration 
of war, That was done here. The Senator from 
South Carolina refused to vote—the only Senator 
who refused. [A Wine Senaror. Not the only | 
Senator.] Iam aware of that. I intended to say | 
the only Senator on the other side. He refused to 
vote. Ide and others thought, then, that there | 
was not evidence to satisfy him that the war was | 
brought about by the act of Mexico. Our army 
is in peril. The national honor is involved. The 
glory of our flag is hazarded. lt must be saved at 
all and every risk. We pass by the alleged illegal 
act of the President. We instantaneously leap to 
the conclusion, that we must declare the war in 
order to save the national honor. We. gave the 
declaration to the world. Now the war is upon as. 
What says the Senator from Michigan ? Congress 
has just the power to declare the war, but over its 
management, over its termination, over the terms 
of its termination, the powers of Congress are im- 
potent! The war must go on unti a treaty is 
negotiated satisfactory to the President, agd is 
submitted by him to the Senate for ratification. If 
he refuses to treat—if he refuses to listen to terms— 
if, imbued with the lust of dominion which seems 


to the utter bewilderment of judgment, he is resolv- | 
ed to get the territories of Mexico, itis his right | 
to go on until he brings Mexico into a condition 
in which, sooner or later, she must be if the war go 
on, and when we can be indemnified only by a 
cession of the whole! Whatare wetodo? Can 
we. not even declare our. opinions? Can we not 
give an opinion which, if the President of the 
United States thinks proper to resist, would in- 


| upon this subject. 


volve him in the danger-of a just impeachment? 14 


am nothere arguing, Mr. President, thatthe treaty- 


making power.is not: exclusively in. the- President 
and the Senate aha the Flouse:have anything to, 
do either with the initiatory or final step; but: Tam 
here to maintain that, looking to the character. of 
the government—looking. to. the, distribution. of. 
powers amongst. the several: departmenis.of the 
government—tlooking to the:reason which causes 
the whole power of declaring war to be. vested in 
Congress by the Constitution—Congress must; | 


ee 
cording to the. spirit of that instrument, have some: 
right.to say how it is to be conducted, and when 


it is to. be terminated. . And above all, when: it is 
announced as one of the objects of this war, that 
territory is to be acquired, and. that tọ:an extent 
which, according to the statement ofthe President 
himself in this. message, is equal tothe whole: of 
the territory embraced in the thirteen original: 
States of this Union, the Congress of the United 
States have a right to be heard. The inevitable 
result of a different doctrine: would be this: that 
the President may bring us to a state of hostilities, 
which will compel us to declare. war, and then he 
can go on to prosecute it, until he is tired of his. 
defeats or his triumphs. Now Iam not entirely 
certain whether my recollection serves. me right— 
some Senator on the floor, particularly the honor- 
able Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Caruoun,] 
who was a member of the House at the time, can 
no doubt set me right—but I am under the impres- 
sion that in the declaration. of war in: 1812, the. 
causes of the war and the objects of the: war were 
stated in the bill itself— š ; 

Mr. CALHOUN. In the accompanying report. 

Mr. JOHNSON. In the report, then, which ac- 
companied the bill, as the honorable Senator. in- 
forms me, But we have no report accompanyin 
this with such statements, That was not ermil 
The iron will ofa majority, as patriotic, | admit, as 
we are, deemed it proper to rush the declaration of 
war through without even a moment’s time to de- 
liberate. Now, I apprehend, Mr. President, I am 
not mistaken when I say, that if, upon the 13th of 
May, the President of the United States himself had 
sent us a message containing what is contained in 
the speech of the honorable Senator from Arkan-- 
sas—or if the Committee on Foreign Relations had 
accompanied the act of the 13th May, with a report 
containing what is contained in that speech, that 
the object of carrying on this war was to get ter- 
ritory, not to vindicate the national rights—riotto 
drive off supposed or alleged invaders-of our soil— 
not to protect our sister State of Texas, one of the 
States of the Union, and her territories—but, in 
order to pay our own citizens the debts due to 
them by Mexico, which Mexico was unable, be- 
cause of her poverty, to pay, and in order to ob- 
tain New Mexico and California—that law could 
not have passed this body in that shape, and would 
not have passed, Mr. President, for reasons so for- 
cibly suggested by my friend who sits near me, 
the Senator from Georgia, [Mr. Bernien.] No 
man was so blind then—no man is so absolutely 
blind now—as not to see that the questions to arise 
on the admission of any new territory into the 
United States, are questions likely to ‘cause this 
Union to totter to its very foundations. We have 
seen some indications of the feelings of the South 
on this subject, in the language of the learned Sen- 
ator to whom I allude. We have seen, if possible, 
still more excitement manifested in a resolution 
proposed this morning by the Senator from Ala- 
bama, [Mr. Bagsy.] What have we witnessed? 
One of the greatest States of this Union—the State 
of New York—whose voice will be potential, in 
all human probability, in all our subsequent politi- 
cal conflicts, through one of her representatives on 
this floor presented to this body resolutions which 
spéak the fixed and abiding opinions of that State 
Go beyond the resolutions; 
look at the manner in which they were passed. 
By consulting the records of the Legislature of 
that State we will see that there were but ‘nine dis- 
senting voices. . ; 

Mr. BAGBY: here asked for a reading of the 
resolutions. 

Mr. JOHNSON. [I intend-to call for the read- 
ing of them ina moment. What takes place in 
the coterminous and almost equally powerful State 
of Pennsylvania? ‘That State has passed resolu- 
tions of the same import, and by a voice equally 
loud and decided. ‘The Legislature of Ohio, in 
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one of: its branches, Kas proclaimed, in an equally 
unanimous voice, almost the same ‘declaration; 
and, if Lam not-incorrectly informed, one of the- 
branches.of: the Legislature of the State of Michi- 
` gan, which the-honorable Senator who has moved 
the amendment se ably represents, has announced 
the same- to:be her will. Now- what is this will? 
The resolution of New York speaks the sense of 
all; and I stop a moment until: the Clerk reads it. 
{Here the Clerk read the joint resolutions of the 


Legislature of New York, which sets forth «that | 


“no peace with Mexico can be regarded as honora- 

ple te the United States, which shall. not secure 
* fullindemnity for the aggressions committed upon 
‘the rights of this country and its citizens, and 
“that if any territory is hereafter acquired or an- 
«nexed, the act by which it is acquired or annexed 
* should contain an unalterable fundamental article 
‘ or provision, whereby slavery or involuntary ser- 
*vitude shall be forever excluded.’ 

The Senator from Alabama, (Mr. Jounson con- 
tinued,) at once—for I suppose he did not know 
of the existence of the resolutions till he heard 
them read—_ 

Mr. BAGBY. I never dreamed of such a thing. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The honorable Senator instinct- 
ively at once—and his people will honor him for 
it—flies to the rescue of their institutions, which 
he supposes to be unconstitutionally and unneces- 
sarily assailed by those resolutions. It is not my 
purpose, however, to speak now of the subject 
which the resolutions embrace. 

Mr, BAGBY. I hope the resolution offered by 
me will be read also. ` 

Mr. JOHNSON. Ihave sent for it, sir. 


{The resolution was then read as follows: 


Resolved, As the opinion of the Senate, that the resolu- 
tion of the Legislature of New York, declaring “ that if any 
‘territory is hereafter acquired by the United States, or an- 
‘nexed thereto, the act by which such territory is acquired 
“or annexed, whatever such act may be, should contain 
žan unalterable fundamental article or provision, whereby 
“slavery or involuntary servitude, except as a punishment 
‘for crime, shall be forever excluded from the territory ac- 
$ quired or annexed,” is in derogation of the Constitution of 
the United States, and at war with the rights and interests 
of ihe States in which slavery exists.] 


Mr. JOHNSON proceeded. Nobody doubts 
that the Senator from Alabama not only speaks his 
own opinion, but the opinion of his constituents, 


that we have all this. No other people who have 
ever appeared on the theatre of the world, in the 
past or present time, can compare in any pros- 
perity which they may have enjoyed or in any 
glory which: they may have acquired, with the 
prosperity which has been enjoyed or the glory 
which has been acquired: by the people of the Uni- 
ted States, under their present Constitution and on 
their present territory. Sir, the war in which we 
are engaged will be forgotten except in the splen- 
dor of its achievements. They, throagh all time, 
will tell the world what are the extent and ability 
of American valor. They will proclaim in all time, 
that whenever, and wherever, and however associ- 
ated, American courage and American skill, under 
the guidance of American wisdom, are equal to 
any emergency. But, sir, glories still greater, still 
more attractive in the eyes of all good men and 
genuine patriots, if we be true to ourselves, await 
us. Who.is there, looking througl: the vista of 
time, no matter how fruitful his imagination or 


and happiness which are sure to belong to those 
who are to succeed us if this Union lasts? Sir, 


| term the lowest prejudices of the North, or the 
| political fanaticism of the political demagogues of 
the North, if her people are true to themselves, 
and stand together as one man. Let the South 
maintain its fealty to the Constitution, and there 
need be no apprehension beneath its protecting 
ægis. -But when a new question is brought into 
| existence, and new States are to be added to the 
Union—when a territory equal in extent, as says 
the President of the United States, to the whole 
thirteen original States of this Union, is about to 
become part of the United States by conquest, then 
| indeed a new and alarming element is cast upon 
the political waters, and even the most sanguine, 
if patriotic, cannot fail to tremble. In the name 
ofall that we hold most sacred and dear, Mr. Péesi- 


i 


j 


an inheritance for such an acquisition ? Sir, are 
; we not satisfied with the present Constitution of 
the United States? Have we not territory enough 
to answer all the reasonable wants of human so- 
ciety? Has not the Constitution given us all the 
| blessings which man can derive under any con- 

ceivable form of government? Sir, the Constitu- 


on the subject of that resolution. Sir, I make bold 
to say, and I say it after some opportunities of 
knowing—that the voice of the North on this sub- 
ject will be uniform and unalterable. It is useless 
to inquire into the constitutional question involved 
in it until it is forced upon us. It is useless to ex- 
amine what rights will be left to the South, if it is 
to be forced upon us. I mention the fact only that 
there is one universal opinion pervading all politi- 
cal sects; and Í make bold to say, Mr. President, 
that no Representative, who dares even in accord- 
ance with his convictions, by any act of his, upon 
this floor or elsewhere, to go against that pervading 
sentiment of his constituents, will ever be permit- 
ted again to represent the people. It is a matter 


| 
| 
j 
| 


of feeling. It results from a settled and abiding |: 


conviction that slavery is wrong in the abstract as 
well as in reality. It grows out of a belief in the 
extent of human rights. It is a spirit of liberty, 
having its birth and its home in the heart Iam 
sure that I err not when I say, that if it has not 
already covered the whole North, the whirlwind 
of opinion.is rushing on, and no man will be per- 
mitted to stand who attempts to resist it. There 
is but one way to obviate it, and thank God! that 
way is open to us, and that way leaves us as we | 
are—a happy, united, and powerful people—it is 
by keeping the question out—by bringing no terri- 
tory in; and, in my judgment, it may be done con- 
sistently with the vindication of the national honor. 
What are the hundred or the hundreds of millions 
in which this war may involve us? No man will 
feel the pressure of it a moment. No man would | 
know of its existence, unless he were told of the | 
fact. For what is additional territory wanted ? | 
Have we not enough, not only for the men of the | 
present day, but for the hundreds and hundreds 
and hundreds of millions, who may come into | 
existence hereafter? Have we not degrees of 
latitude enough to furnish us with everything | 
which may minister to men’s wants or comforts, | 
as far as depends upon soil or climate? The. 
progress of the United States thus far announces | 


| 
i 


i 


| 
i 
i 
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if 
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| 
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4 spoken, in connexion with this di 


tion was reared for immortality, if any work of 
[i man can aspire to such an existence. But it may, 
| to use the words of another, “perish in an hour 
|| from forgetfulness, corru 
|, only keepers, the people What is to be done? 
i I ask southern men and northern men, again dis- 
| claiming’any intention to argue the question, till it 
! is forced upon us, what is to be done if the crisis 
| come? The North is firm as the soil upon which 
i her freemen tread. The South is equally firm, 
| endowed with indomitable courage, and fully im- 
, pressed with a conviction of her rights. What is 
| to be the result? One of two things—civil war, 
‚ia all its inconceivable horrors, or disruption of 
| the Union, and a violated Constitution. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I besecch Senators to pause, I point them 
| to the Union. Fairand undefaced as when itcame 
i from the hands of its august founders, that fabric 
; still stands in all its “ stately height” and solemn 
| grandeur, Are Senators indeed prepared to be- 
, hold its Doric pillars mingled with the dust? Are 
i they willing to see our glorious Union broken 
| into. shattered and withered fragment of empire? 
Are there amongst us any who esteem so lightly this 
; glorious inheritance of uurs, that they can regard 
| Without the utmost alarm, even the possibility of 


i 
j 


1? 


; Such a fratricidal conflict as that of which 1 have 


| ton—eand all for what? 


Because Mexico, being 


cession of territory which we will force from her 
| at the point of the bayonet, or failing in that, will 
: buy of her. Mr. President, there are many con- 
| siderations connec 
i cannot now speak wit 
; the patience of the Se 
| Say in conclusion. 

| public, as far 
| what my cour, 
ido me the ju 
: Senator of th 


{ 
t 
li 
l 
| 


hout trespassing unduly on 
nate, 
I am sure the Senate and the 
as they have taken any interest in 
se in this body may have been, will | 
stice to say, that by my votes asa 
e United States on this floor, I have 


i 


sanguine his temperament, can tell of the power | 


the South is inno danger, from whatever you may | 


i dent, why is it that we are willing to hazard such | 


ption, or negligence of its | 


stracting ques- | 


too poor, cannot pay what she owes except by a || 


ted with this subject, of which I | 


I have but a word to |! 


it at the sacrifice of differing in some particulars 
from Senators, to whose judgment I am in the habit 
of constantly deferring. I have consulted my own 
judgment alone, when, perhaps, I should have de- 
ferred to that of others. But my instincts were 
the other way, and I followed them. ‘hey taught 
me that the honor of my country was involved. I 
was resolved, as far asin me lay, to vindicate it. 
They taught me that the glory of our flag was about 
to be tarnished. 1 was resolved that, as far as in 
me lay, it should be maintained. And I here vote 
freely and liberally, and will continue to vote with 
equal freedom and equal liberality, for any and 
every measure which the President may recom- 
|! mend, if supported by any reasons which can sat- 
i isfy me that the adoption of such measure will be 
necessary for the vigorous and successful prosecu- 
| tion of the war. [have known, sir, but one party 
—my country. I have consulted the interests of 
but one party, and the honor of but one party— 
the interest and honor of my country. And if [ 
| know my own nature, I shall adhere to the same 
party throughout. But that same spirit which 
conducted me in the course to which I have allu- 
ded, and which caused my heart to leap with joy 
at the first tidings of the brilliant achievements of 
our army, would constrain me to blush for my 
country, if she persisted in exactions tipona feeble 
and impoverished foe, which the world would 
justly anathematize as rapine and plunder. We 
i are great and powerful, and we can afford to be 
magnanimous. But our greatness and power owe 
thew being to our public virtue. A long and unex- 
ampled career of prosperity has been the result. 
Let that virtue fail us—weaken the moral sense of 
the nation—teach the fatal lesson that the property 
of others may be seized upon and confiscated— 
| pander to the unbridled lust for foreign territory— 
and, in my humble judgment, and I speak it with 
entire deference to those who differ from me—as 
surely as there is a God—whose dread name I pro- 
noance with all reverence—who rewards virtue and 
punishes vice, so surely, sooner or later, His re- 
buke will descend upon us in some overwhelming 
| visitations of indignant wrath. 
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RESTRICTION OF SLAVERY. 


SPEECH OF MR.D.WILMOT, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, , 
February 8, 1847. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union upon the Three Million 
ill 

Mr. WILMOT addressed the committee as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Crazrman: I suppose it will be proper for 
me to notify the committee that I intend to move 
į to amend the bill now under consideration, by the 
i additional ‘section which has been read, without 
| designating the particular place in the bill where I 
i desire it to stand. I do not wish to deprive the 
| gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Dromaooss,] or 
; any one else, of the opportunity to move any 
amendment to this bill; but I am embarrassed by 
the rules of the House, (with which Iam but little 
acquainted,) and I do not intend to surrender, or 
be deprived of the floor. I wish to be heard upon 
this question, and I cannot consent to yield to the 
i! gentleman from Virginia, and thereby be deprived, 
|, by the operation of some parliamentary rule, of 
<an opportunity of vindicating this amendment, 
|, and the position I occupy before the House and 

the country. It is my privilege, sir, it is my duty, 
j| to justify myself upon this momentous question; 


i 


li 
ji 


|| to vindicate the stand I have taken, and that I am 
f resolved to maintain. Iam not one of those who 
| move without reflection, or change without reason, 
7 In the discharge of duty, sir, I have stood alone 
|| among my delegation on this floor; on that occa- 
|} Sion, sir, in support of the great leading measure 
! of this Administration. Now, sir, if the delega- 
tlon choose to change their action, I shall not 
shrink from the responsibility of again standing 
alone, even in opposition to the wishes of that 
Administration, the general policy of which I ap- 
prove. Intrenched behind the right, neither “ pow- 


gi 


i 


i 


| pon aportal and a hearty support to the present 
Xecuti 


ve in the conduct of this war. I have done | 


| 
| ers nor principalities—things present nor things to 
i come”—shall change my purpose, or swerve me 
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from my object. Şir, the history of-my public 
life will be brief. The page upon which itis writ- 
ten shali bear record that I acted the part of a 
fearless Representative; that I took my position 
upon great national questions after mature deliber- 
ation, and. maintained it with the firmness and 
consistency of a man. : 

Sir, it will be recollected by all present, that, at 
the last session of Congress, an amendment was 
moved by me to a bill of the same character as 
this, in the form of.a proviso, by which slavery 
should be excluded from any territory that might 
subsequently be acquired. by the United States 
from the republic of Mexico. 

Sir, on that occasion, that proviso was sustained | 
by a very decided majority of this House. Nay, 
sir, more, it was sustained, if I mistake not, bya 
majority of the Republican party on this floor. I 
am prepared, I think, to show that the entire South | 
were then willing to acquiesce in what appeared to | 
be, and, in so far as the action of this House was 
concerned, what was the legislative will and dec- 
laration of the Union on this subject. It passed 
this House. Sir, there were no threats of disunion 
sounded in our ears. It passed here and went to 
the Senate, and it was the judgment of the public, 
and of men well informed, that, had it not been 
defeated there for want of time, it would have 
passed that body and become the established law 
of the land. Sir, the charge was not then made 
upon me, nor upon those who acted with me, of 
having, by the introduction of that proviso at an 
untimely period, defeated a measure deemed neces- 
sary by the President for the establishment of 
peace between this country’ and Mexico. The 
“ Union,” sir, the whole Democratic press of the 
land, charged the defeat of this appropriation on | 
the unparliamentary conduct of a Senator from 
Massachusetts, [Mr. Davis.] He, sir, it was, that | 
was charged with having defeated this measure, , 
by the Administration press, and the Organ of the 
Administration here at the capital. More, sir, the 
“ Union” was not sparing in its denunciations of 
the Massachusetts Senator for the defeat of this 
measure. Does this not prove that the President || 
was anxious for this appropriation under the re- 
strictions imposed by my proviso? Upon these '! 
facts, I assert that the President was willing to take `' 
the money and the proviso together, and the South || 
were prepared to abide by the judgment and will || 
of the nation. 

Sir, I have been spoken of as an Abolitionist, by | 
a correspondent of the Union, because of my con- :; 
nexion with this movement. | 


T say to the respect- | 
able editor of that paper, for whom I entertain high | 
regard, that I am no more of an abolitionist than ; 
he is a Hartford Convention Federalist, and of |; 
that no man, who knows his history or character, || 
will charge him. Iam as far from the one, as he | 
is from the other. 

Tassert, then, that the South was prepared to 
acquiesce in this restriction of slavery from free 
territory. 

Mr. SIMS, of South Carolina, (Mr. Wumor |; 
yielding the floor,) said he recollected, when the | 
question was under discussion here, near the close |! 

_ of the last session, that he had made remarks sus- 
taining the propriety of the two million appropria- |! 
tion; but, in the course of these remarks, he de- ‘| 
precated, as untimely and mischievous, the propo- 
sition which came from the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania; and the entire South, so far as he recol- 
lected, (he knew he did, at least,) when the pro- '! 
viso was voted upon, voted against it; and he 
voted against his declared scntiments in reference 
to the appropriation, so unwilling was he to give | 
any countenance to such a proviso. 

Mr. WILMOT, resuming. I was aware that |: 
the proviso met with no favor from the South. I 
did not mean to declare that it did; and, if the 
gentleman so understood me, I was misunder- 
stood. I did not intend to say that the South 
was favorable in any way to the proviso which I 
offered. Her Representatives resisted it; man- | 
fully, boldly resisted it. But, sir, it was passed. 

here was then no cry that the Union was to be 
severed in consequence. The South, like brave 
men defeated, bowed to the voice and judgment of 
the nation. No, sir, no cry of disunion then. Why 
now? The hesitation and the wavering of north- 
ern men on this question has encouraged the South 
to assume a bolder attitude. This cry of disunion 


| is no question for compromise or concession. It 


; i i 
| comes, sir, the North will stand, shoulder to shoul- i 
1 


| by the Constitution and all its compromises. 


slavery 


| take Texas as she was. ang 
i the character of her institutions. Slavery existed 


f Texas has been given up to slavery. The Democ- 


' than France given up to slavery. Shall further 
_ concessions be made by the North? Shall we give 
‘up free territory, the inheritance of free labor? 


Z 


proceeds from no resolvė of the South. It comes, 
sir, from the cowardice of the North. Why, in | 
God’s name, should the Union he dissolved for this 
cause? What do we ask? We demand justice 
and right. If this were a question of compromise, 
I would yield much. Were it a question of this 
character, I would go as far as any man. . But it 


is a question of naked and abstract right; and, in } 
the language of my colleague from the Erie dis- 
trict, [Mr. Tuompson,] sooner shall this right 
shoulder be drawn from its socket, than I will 
yield one jot or tittle of the ground upon which I 
stand. No concession, sir, no compromise. What, | 
I repeat, do we ask? That free territory shall | 
remain free. We demand the neutrality of this 

Government upon the question of slavery. Is | 
there any complexion of Abolitionism in this, sir? 
l bave stood up at home, and battled, time and 
again, against the Abolitionists of the North. I | 
have assailed them publicly, upon all occasions, | 
when it was proper to do so. Ihave met them in | 
their own meetings, and face to face combated 
them. Any efforts, sir, that may be made, here | 
or elsewhere, to give an Abolition character to this 
movement, cannot, so far as my district and my | 
people are concerned, have the least effect. Any | 
efforts made to give to me the character of an Abo- 
litionist will fall harmless when they reach my | 
constituents. They know me upon this question. | 
They know me distinctly upon all questions of | 
public interest. My opinions have ever been pro- 
claimed without reserve, and adhered to without 

change, or the shadow of turning. I stand by the 

Constitution upon this question. Ladhere to its 

letter and its spirit. I would never invade one 

single right of the South. So far from it, I stand 

ready at all times, and upon all occasions, as do 

nearly the entire North, to sustain the institutions | 
of- the South as they exist. When the day of |! 


ing this. war for Texas; and yet we seek not’ to’ 
change the character of her institutions. Slavery 

is there: there let it remain. Sir; -the whole hiss: 
tory of this question is a history of concessions: on 
the part of the North. The móney:of the North“ 
was expended in the purchase of Louisiana, two- 
thirds of which was given up to slavery. Apain;’ 
in the purchase of Florida, did slavery gain new: 
acquisitions. Slavery acquired an ‘empire in the! 
annexation of Texas. Three slave States ‘have 
been admitted out of the Louisiana purchase. The 

slave State-of Florida has been received ‘into the -- 
Union; and Texas annexed, with the privilege of 
making five States-out of her territory. What has 

the North obtained from these vast acquisitions, 

purchased by the joint weasure and defended by 

the common blood of the Union? One State, sir— * 
one: young Towa, just admitted into the Union, 

and not yet represented on the floor of the Senate. 

This, sir, is a history of our acquisitions since we 

became a nation. A history of northern conces--, 
sion—of southern triumphs. 

‘Now, sir, we are told that California is ours; 
that New Mexico is ours—won by the valor of 
; our arms. They are free. Shall they remain free? 
Shall these fair provinces be the inheritance and 
homes of the white labor of freemen or the black 
labor of slaves? This, sir, is the issue—this the 
question. The North has the right, and her rep- 
resentatives here have the power. Shall the right 
prevail? I fear not, sir, There isa power more 
potent than the right. These fair provinces are 
ours—so held, and so regarded by the Adminis- 
tration. But of this I shall speak more fully here- 
after. All we ask is, that their character be pre- 
served. They are now free. It is a general prin- 
ciple of the law of nations, that in conquered or 


i 


| acquired territories, all laws therein existing, not 


inconsistent with its new allegiance, shall rémain 
in force until altered or repealed. This Jaw pro- 


trial comes, as many, many southern men fear it 
may come, we stand ready, with our money'and 
our blood, to rush to the rescue. When that day 


der with their brethren of the South. We stand | 
But, sir, the issue now presented is not whether | 
shall exist unmolested where it now is, | 
but whether it shall be carried to new and distant 
regions, now free, where the footprint of a slave 
cannot be found. This, sir, is the issue. Upon 
it I take my stand, and from it I cannot be fright- | 
ened or driven by idle charges of abolitionism. I 
ask not that slavery be abolished. I demand that 
this Government preserve the integrity of free ter- | 
ritory against the aggressions of slavery—against 
its wrongful. usurpations. Sir, I was in favor of 
the annexation of Texas. I supported it with my 
whole influence and strength. I was willing to 
I sought not to change 


in Texas—planted there, it is true, in defiance of 
law; still it existed. It gave character to the} 
country. True, it was held out to the North, that 
at least two of the five States to be formed out || 
of Texas would be free. Yet, sir, the whole of 


racy of the North, almost to a man, went for an- 
nexation. . Yes, sir, here was an empire larger 


ii 
; ; fi 
Must we yield this also? Never, sir, never, un- |; 
til we ourselves are fit to be slaves. The North | 


may be betrayed by her Representatives, but upon l 
{i this great question she will be true to herself—true || 
| to posterity. Defeat! de- || 
Defeat to-day will but arouse the teeming i| 
: millions of the North, and lead to a more decisive į 
: and triumphant victory to-morrow. : 


Sir, there can be no de- 
feat. 


But, sir, we are told, that the joint blood and | 
treasure of the whole country being expended in | 


| this acquisition, therefore it should be divided, and i 


slavery allowed to take its share. Sir, the South Í 
has her share already; the instalment for slavery 
was paid inadvance. We are fighting this war 
for Texas and for the South. I affirm it—eyery | 
intelligent man knows it—Texas is the primary 
cause of this war. For this, sir, northern treasure 
is being exhausted, and northern blood poured out | 
upon the plains of Mexico. We are fighting this | 


i war cheerfully, not reluctantly—cheerfully fight- j 


i reproach upon it. 


hibits avery in California and in New Mexico. 
But the South contend, that in their emigration to’ 


ji this free territory, they have the right to take and 


i hold slaves, the same as other property. Unless 
| the amendment I have offered be adopted, or other 
arly legislation is had upon this subject, they will 
:doso. Indeed, they unitedly, as one man, have 
| declared their right and purpose so to do, and the 
work has already begun. Slavery follows in the 
rear of our armies. Shall the war power of oar 
Government be exerted to produce sucha result? 
Shall this Government depart from its neutrality 
on this question, and Jend its power and influence 
to plant slavery in these territories? There is no 
question of abolition here, sir. Shall the South be 
permitted, by aggression, by invasion of the right, 
by subduing free territory, and planting slavery 
upon it, to wrest these provinces from northern 
freemen, and turn them to the accomplishment of 


| their own sectioval purposes and schemes? This 
‘is the question. Men of the North answer. Shall 
iit be so? 


Shall we of the North submit to it? If 
we do, we are coward slaves, and deserve to have 
the manacles fastened upon our own limbs. 

Sir, it has been objected to this measure that it 
was brought forward at an untimely period. An 
attempt has been made to cast both ridicule and 
It is said that we are already 
quarrelling about territory which does not belong 
to us; that it will be in time to agitate this ques- 
tion when the country shall be acquired. Sir, I 
affirm that now is the time, and the only time. To 
hesitate at such a crisis is to surrender the whole 
ground; to falter is to betray. 

Sir, what is the policy of this Administration ? 
It is fully disclosed; it is not disguised; there is no 
attempt at disguising it. Ttis frankly avowed, and 
stands out to the view of this House and of the 
world, Sir, I am one of those who believe this 
war just and necessary. So believing, I support 
it. It was forced upon the country by the folly 
and madness of ourenemy. We were compelled 
‘to take up arms and vindicate our character and 
‘national honor. But, sir, when the first blow was: 
struck on the banks of the Rio Grande—from the 
time that the news first reached this Capitol—the 
| policy of the Administration has been fixed, irrev- 


i 


i| ocably fixed, that we shall never lay down our 


| arms until indemnity is made in territory for the 
expenses, in part at least, of this war, and for the ` 
claims of our citizens. Such is the settled policy 

| of the Administration; there is no disguise, no éon- 
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cealment about it. In- proof of: this, it would be 
sufficient for me to refer to’ the. instructions given į 
to. General Kearny.and Commodore Stockton, The 
‘policy: of this. Administration, Ihave said, was 
fixed and, settled, and I trust. irrevocably. settled. 
It is. to: require indemnity in territory... Peace is 
desired, eminently desired by. the Administration: 
. and: its friends; but with: peace must come indem- 
nity and- territory: ‘This. declaration was frankly 
made here to day by.the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign, Relations, [Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL. ] 
In the. Senate, Mr, Sevier, chairman of the same 
committee in ‘that body, made a similar declara- 
tion. - T-willread an extract from the speech of | 
Mr. Sevier on this point: j 
“In. making peace, of course the United States: would 
expect.to receive indemnity, to some extent at least, for the 
expenses of the war, and they would also expect the pay- | 
ment of the claims held by our citizens against the republic | 
of Mexico, and this indemnity was expected in the shape of 
territory. He was. not authorized to state precisely what | 
territory this Government would require, but he supposed 
that no Senator would think they ought to get Jess than New 
Mexico and Upper California. He did not suppose a treaty 
of peace with less than that would pass this body.” . > 

Here, sir, is the direct, explicit declaration, made 
by the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations in the Senate, who holds daily confidential 
intercourse with the President, and who therefore 
may be taken to speak by authority for the Ad- 
ministration. Nay, sir, more: this declaration was 
made by Mr. Sevier upon the occasion of his in- 
troducing in the Senate a bill identical in character | 
with the one now under consideration. Yet my | 
colleague from the Adams district, [Mr. Mc- 
Cxpan,] who has given an indication of his inten- | 
tion to oppose this amendment, closes his speech 
by declaring that he ‘‘ believes no territory is to be 
acquired.” Sir, does my colleague. believe that 
this Administration is to disgrace itself in the eyes 
of the American people and of the world? Does | 
he believe that his own party is to recede from the | 
high ground it has taken? No; it is the fixed policy | 
of ‘this Administration, approved by the Demo- | 
cratic party, to require indemnity from Mexico in | 
territory; and the declaration has. been solemnly 
made to the country and the world. , 

The instruction given to Commodore Stockton 
was, to plant our flag upon Upper California, and 
not to lower it under any circumstances. General | 
Kearny has gone so far as to lay down a funda- 
mental law for the government of New Mexico. | 
Nothing of the kind has been done in the other |; 
provinces overrun by our arms. This, sir, is sig- | 
nificant; it shows to what particular territory the 4 
Administration looks. It is, sir, to the acquisition | 
of Upper California and New Mexico. One thing | 
further in confirmation of this design on the part | 
of the Administration. I read from the Union of | 
the 4th instant. The editor is commenting upon 
the resolution offered by a Senator from Georgia, || 
(Mv. Berrren,] declaring that peace ought to be | 
made without acquiring any territory: H 


“Let the Federal leaders pursue their indicated policy. 
The free people of this country will repudiate and despise 
it? 

I call upon my colleague [Mr. MceCrean] toii 
notice this language: 

“ We are sure that no member of Congress who owes the f 
proper allegiance tothe great cause of the Democratie party, | 
wili so fur forget the honor of his couniry, the demands ofa | 
guiant people, or his own character, as tò Jend any counte- 
nauce to so absurd and extraordinary a proposition.”? ji 


Yet my honorable colleague closes his speech | 
with the declaration, that ‘he believes no territo- | 
ry is to be acquired.” i 

{Some gentleman was here understood to sug- || 
gest, that the resolution which called forth this || 
article in the ‘* Union” was of a different character 
from that which Mr. W. had imputed to it.] 

No, sir, (said Mr. W.,) it relates to the acqui- 


| rėference to the designs of the Opposition: 


| open and wonderful abandonment of the rights and interests 


| the territory is “acquired?” Ay, sir, we are to be 


| souri question: . 


| The whole South rise up here, and declare that 
| they will plant slavery in those countries; and yet 


i| for the betrayal of the North, under the declaration 


| out of time and out of place;” a third seeks refuge 


orous prosecution of the war. 
last accusation more at length hereafter. 


a slave cannot live in California—that the country 


from Philadelphia [Mr. C. J. Inczrsoxn] dis- 
claims. ; de 

But, sir, the “Union”? holds even more explicit 
language upon this-subject. Ina subsequent num- 
ber of that paper, the editor discourses thus, in 


“The curtain rises slowly on the designs of the Oppo- + 
sition, and. the nation will, learn, with astonishment and 
indignation, the position which itis believed they are about 
to occupy. If we are not mistaken in the signs of the times, 
they mean to abandon all idea of actual and solid indemnity 
from Mexico. They mean: to ABANDON CALIFORNIA, tÔ 
tear down the flag of the Union which floats over it, and 
re-surrender it to Mexico, ultimately to fall into the hands 
of England, or at least under her commercial control. Such 


of this country, for the purpose of a possible party triumph, 
has never heretofore been witnessed in the Union. We 
invite the attention of the American people to the great į 
issue. We are to be held up by the Opposition party, in 
consequence of greatly exaggerated domestic difficulties, to | 
the contempt and derision of the world, as:incapable of self- 
government. For the hope of a party. triumph, Oulifornia is 
to be sacrificed, and, mark the consequences: th: disgraceful 
surrender of California leads to the loss of Oregon, to the loss 
of the trade of Asia, and the exclusion of our flag from the 
Pacific coast. The rights and interest of the country are, in 
effect, to be as nothing, so that the Federal leaders may 
have a chance of triumph. And is it, indeed, so, that the 
country is to be injured, our flag torn down, and a dishonor- į 
able surrender is to be made of California, that the Federal 
ists may succeed in a party contest? We must freely, but 
respectfully, say to the Federalists, if this be their course, 
the country will not second the unpatriotic and anti-Ameri- 
can movement. No Democrat, true to his principles and his | 
cause, can be for the surrender. of California.” 


Mark the language, sir, CALIFORNIA ABANDON- 
ED, SACRIFICED, SURRENDERED. “ The flag of the 
Union torn down.”? “An open and wonderful aban- 
donment of the riaurs of the country.” 

Sir, is this proposition of mine too early? Is it 
out of season? Must we of the North wait until 


| 


dosed with narcotics—to be manipulated into a 
state of somnambulism, and not allowed to wake 
up until the deed of shame is accomplished,. and 
California and New Mexico are teeming with 
slaves. Then we shall be told that we are too || 
late. Sir, if we permit this, we shall justly merit l 
the insulting epithet so often applied by the Whigs |! 
to the Democracy of the North, of Northern 

Dough-faces.”” We shall deserve the taunting 
Janguage used by. John Randolph towards the 
North, when he said, in the debate on the Mis- 


{ 


“ We do not govern them by our black slaves, but by their | 
own white slaves. We know what we are doing—we have 
conquered you once, and we can again—and we will con- || 
quer you agaia. Ay, sir, we will drive you to the wall, and |! 
when we bave you there once, we meando keep you there, į 
and nail you down like base money.” j 


i 
When, sir, in God’s name, will the time come | 
for the North to speak out? Our standard is in 
California—our flag floats over New Mexico. The | 
organ of the Administration proclaims to the world 
that these territories are ours, not to be “ abandon- 
ed, sacrificed, or surrendered; ” our troops are there, 
and an armed body of emigrants has been sent for- 
ward permanently to oceupy and hold the country. 


we are told that it is not time for the North to act; 
this, too, by northern men! One finds an excuse 


that he “ believes no territory will be acquired,” 
another denounces my amendment as “ puerile, 


from the indignation of a betrayed constituency, 
under the idle plea that my proposition embarras- 
ses the Administration, and tends to prevent a vig- 
I shall notice this 


My friend from Philadelphia, [Mr. C. J. INGER- 
SOLL,] gives me a consoling assurance; he says that 


i record remains of men’s votes—to be stifled, 


| tual, it must be made now. 


| been transplanted into New Mexico. 
| mental law which General Kearny laid down for 


ern men would act with the same feeling and unit 
of the South, my amendment would carry the bil 


|, 


rand its defeat would be inevitable without it. Sir, 


if the North is true to herself, the bill will be de- 
feated, if my amendment is lost. An idle, pettifog- 
ging pretence is set up, by a portion of the press, 
with the “ Union” at their head, that my amend- 
ment, in some way, will affect the terms of a treaty 
with Mexico. That if it pass, Mexico will have 
something to say about our domestic affairs; that 
she would be called upon to negotiate about sla- 
very. Sir, those who hold out such ideas to the 
public know they are deceptive and uncandid. The 
organ of the party here at the capital ought at Jeast 
to present the issue fairly before the public. The 
northern Democracy may at least claim not to be 
misrepresented in the columns of a paper profes~ 
sing to speak for, and to represent the whole party. 
My amendment has nothing to do with the terms 
of any treaty the President may negotiate; and 
those who hold out to the public a different im- 
pression must knowit. It does not require him 
to say one word about slavery. He would use the. 
money, and make the treaty, precisely as he would 
if my amendment were not there. It is a mere legis- 
lative declaration, that any territory which we may 
obtain, under a treaty of limits and boundaries, 
shall remain as we find it—free. It has nothing 


i| whatever to do with the terms and stipulations of 


the treaty. 

Sir, an honorable gentleman from the South, I 
believe the one at my side, [Mr. Burr,] made the 
proud declaration a few days since on this floor, 
that ‘* we have no traitors at the South.” Would 
that I could throw back the proud boast, “we have 
no traitors inthe North.” -It seemed to me, sir, 
at the time, as if the declaration was made with 
that pride which a brave man feels, when he knows 
that he is surrounded by brave and firm associates. 
But if this measure which only a few months since 
received the support of a large majority of this 
House, is to be smothered in committee, where no 
put 
down; if the men on whom we rely for SaPo 
falter in the hour of need, I shall understand the 
proud boast of the South, as a withering, burning 
sarcasm on the North. The cheek of a northern 
man should burn as a red-hot cinder under it. 

Yes, sir, ‘there are no traitors in the South.” 
The South is true to her supposed interest on this 
question. Once, sir, the North, too, stood true on 
this question. The State of Penn was true to her 
character and her history. Every Representative 
from Pennsylvania who was present voted at the 


i last session in favor of the proviso I offered. Į 


trust it will be so again. We shall see. Why, 
sir, should we fear for the action of northern men 
on this question? Itis right, sir; it is just; it is 
timely. If ever a declaration against the exten- 
sion of slavery over a free territory is to be effec- 
| Wait! Why, sir, 
while we are waiting slavery is pushing onward. 
Already has the southern ‘slavery of this Union 
The funda- 


the government of that country bears the impress 
and proves the existence of slavery. Yes, sir, 
slavery is there, yet northern men advise delay ; 
sneer, sir, at this movement as “€ puerile and child- 


lish.” The constitution or fundamental law, which 


General Kearny lays down for the government of 


i that country, in prescribing the qualifications of 
i electors, says: “ Every FREE male” shall be en- 
| titled to the right of suffrage, &c. Does this not 


imply that there are males there not free ? Already, 
Sir, on the route of travel between Missouri and 
New Mexico slaves are found, who are being re- 
moved thither, Slavery is there, sir—there, in 
defiance of law. Slavery does not wait for all the 


sition of territory; it recommends that the army 


be withdrawn, and peace made without the aequi- | 


sition of territory. 

Mr. W. concluded reading the article: 

“We but echo the views of a patriotic people, without 
regard to party distinctions, when we respectfully call upon 
Congress promptly to reject and rebuke so unpatriotic a pro- 
ject,” 

If T yecollect aright the ‘ project,” it was, that 
we withdraw our army, and offer terms of peace 


| is not adapted to slave labor. 
| respect his judgment and opinions, yet in the face 


safely rely upon his, 
tucky, Tennessee, or Missouri. Every southern 


man declares they will hold it for slavery; that all 
below 36° 30 shall be slave territory. And yet it 


| 


Sir, as much as I 


of the declarations of the whole South, I cannot | 
This country is as well, if | 
not better, adapted for slave labor, than is Ken- | 


is not the proper time now! The President’s policy || 
|| is fixed; the South declare their purpose; and yet | 


- without demanding territory. It is this “ project”? || 
which the Union denounces—it is this proposition | 


northern men flinch meeting the issue! 


which Mr. Sevier repudiates, and which my friend | 


Again, sir, it is objected, that this amendment || 
will defeat the bill. Why defeat the bill? If north- || 


forms of annexation to be consummated. Itis on 
the move, sir. It is in New Mexico. It is in 
Oregon. Yes, sir, it is in Oregon; and this day, 
in that dis 


tant territory of the Union, does the lash 
of the Missouri master drive his negro slaves to 
the field of labor. We passed but a few days ago 
through this House a bill for the establishment of 
a territorial government in Oregon, in which we 
excluded slavery from that territory. The slavery 
restriction has been struck out from that bill by 
the Senate committee, a’ majority of whom are 
southern men, and a clause inserted establishing 
slavery. Yet, sir in the face of all these facts, we 


i 


« 


- that slavery cannot, or will not, exist there. 
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Ho. oF Reps: 


are told that our action is premature, untimely. 
s Wait,” says my colleague, (Mr. McCreay,] 
“until we get the skin of the lion, before we dis- 
pute about his hide.” , Sir, we have the skin, and 
slavery is already grappling for it.- I invoke my 
colleague to the rescue.. I repeat it, sir, now is 
the time, and the only time. Southern men de- 
clare that they desire this question settled now. 
Neither party should be deceived. The North 
ought not to be betrayed under the idea held out 
Let 
not the South be deceived. Let no prospect be 
held out to her that this war is to result in strength- 
ening and extending this institution. Now is the 
time, and the honest time, to meet this question. 
But I am told you are embarrassing the Admin- 
istration by bringing forward this proposition. We 
embarrassing it—the majority of Democrats on this 
floor! .Do gentlemen reflect who make this charge? 
Does a declaration that free territory shall remain 
free embarrass the Administration? Does it thwart 
its purposes and policy? Sir, those who make this 
charge accuse the Administration of seeking the 
extension of slavery over territory now free. Is 
this true, or is it a gross slander upon this Demo- 
cratic Administration? We, sir, accused of em- 
barrassing the Administration! The majority, sir— 
we who constitute a majority of the Republican 
‘party on this floor—who carry out its great prin- 
ciples and vindicate its faith and practice! The 
charge is idle, sir; unworthy of notice. We have 
voted promptly, sir, for all the supplies of men and 
money asked for to carry on a vigorous prosecu- 
tion of this war. Yet we are charged by southern 
men with throwing obstacles in the way of the war. 


Sir, I have thrown no obstacles in its way, unless | 
itis waged for the extension of slavery. If my | 


amendment émbarrasses the prosecution of the 
war, then itis a war for slavery, which I am not 
prepared to believe. 

Sir, my amendment can interfere with the war 
only in two respects: either by frustrating its ob- 
jects, or weakening its support. The first it does 
not do, unless slavery is its object; nor.the second, 
unless for this cause the South are driven from its 
support. If the South are so driven, then it will 
be apparent to all that, on the part of the South, the 
war was prosecuted for the extension of slavery, 
and not the vindication of the rights and honor of 
the country. This is my ground. If the war is 
not for slavery, then Ido not embarrass it with my 
amendment. If it is for slavery, then I am de- 
ceived as to its objects. The treasure and blood 
of the North will not be poured out in waging a 
war for the propagation of slavery over the North 
American continent. I trust that such is not its 
object; yet the attitude of the South on this ques- 
tion is susceptible of no other construction. 

My colleague [Mr. C. J. Inerrsou.] suggests 
the propriety of waiting until the people of those 
territories shall meet together to form their own 

constitution, and then to let them decide for them- 
selves whether slavery shall or shall not be tolerated 
within their boundaries. Sir, J am satisfied with 
this; itis alll ask. Ido not, however, doubt the 
right of this Government to prescribe binding and 
lasting conditions upon new territory admitted into 
this Union. It may declare that upon such terms 
and conditions, under’such, and such restrictions 


only, it shall be acquired. All { ask is, that the į 


people be left free to choose for themselves between 
freedom and slavery. I only ask that, while it is 
territory, under our control and guardianship, its 


free character shall be sacrediy preserved. When | 


it shall increase in strength and population, when 
it shall have attained the stature and vigor of man- 
hood, when States are formed and admitted into the 
Union, Lam willing. they should be free to adopt or 
reject the institution. of domestic slavery. I do not 
wish to interfere either with the sovereignty of ex- 
isting States, or to cripple the sovereignty of new 
ones. I suppose Pennsylvania could establish sla- 
very to-day, if she chose; and so possibly might 
Ohio, in spite of the ordinance of 1787. All that 
we demand is, that while these provinces shall con- 
Stitute a part of the territory of the Union, under 
the control of this Government, slavery shall not 
be permitted to gain a foothold in them. Free they 
now are, and frec, with God’s help, they shail re- 
main. Free territory shali not be fettered, it shall 
not be trampled upon; it is ours, and we will hold 
on. io it- with a grasp that shall bid defiance to the 


ji of things that ought to be conceded? No; they 


‘| of the South, which has been heard in this debate. 


slave power. When territory presents itself for 
annexation where slavery is already established, I 
stand ready to take it, if national considerations 
require it, as they did in the case of Texas. I will 
| not seek to change its instjtutions; I will not first 
ask the abolition of slavery. I make no war upon 
the South, nor upon slavery in the South. I have 
no squeamish gensitiveness upon the subject of sla- 
very, no morbid sympathy for the slave. I plead 


preserve to free white labor a fair country, a rich 
inheritance, where the sons of toil, of my own race 
and own color, can live without the disgrace which 
association with pegro slavery brings upon free 
| labor. I stand for the inviolability of free territory. 
| It shall remain free, so far as my voice or vote can 
aid in the preservation of its character. 
This, sir, is what we ask, and all we ask. 
the majority of this House, reflecting the wil] of a 
vast majority of the freemen of this republic, a 
majority of the republicans of the North, are 
called upon to yield—what?. To make concession 


are required to surrender the dearest rights, to vio- 
late the most sacred obligations, Where is the 
| northern man prepared to do it? Jama man of 
concession, of compromise; but to compromise on į 
| this question is to surrender the right and establish 
| the wrong. It is to carry slavery where it does 
| not now exist, to subjugate free territory. If we 
|| refuse to convert free into slave territory, is that an 
|| invasion of the rights of the South? One would, 
| indeed, suppose so, who had listened to all the 
violent declamation about the constitutional rights 


While I have, as I before remarked, no morbid 
sensitiveness upon this subject, I am, neverthe- į 
less, one of those who believe that-the future great- 
| ness and glory of this republic demands that the 
| progress of domestic slavery should be arrested 
| now and forever. Let it remain where it now is, 


the cause and the rights of white freemen. I would | 


Yet |} 


| tion to. be made? ‘To make peace. How to make 
| peace, I inquire, sir?.. Not to. purchase a humilia- 
ting peace. No one supposes this. ‘What return, 
then, are we to have for this: money?’ ‘Territory, 
sir, territory. My friend, the. chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, (Mr. C. J. Ix- 
GERSOLL,| bows; he admits it, sir; I thank him for: 
the admission; itis frank, it is true. The chairman 
of the same committee in the Senate [Mr. Sevier] 
makes the same distinct admission. His language 
on this subject is explicit. He-says: a 
“ The intelligence possessed: by the President gives. them 
reason to believe, that upon a certain advance to be made, 
to pay the expenses of their army [the Mexicans} and other 
expenses, they would be willing to eede that portion of their 


territory which he had named.” [Upper California and New 
Mexico.] ` 


Why are we to pay the expense of their army? 
It is hard enough to fight them, and to pay the ex- 
penses of our own army as the war js going on. 
Ay, sir, the Mexicans ‘‘ would be willing to cede 
Upper California and New Mexico.” This, sir, 
is the return we are to have for “paying the Mex- 
| ican army.” Yes, sir, when the bill is before the 
House, appropriating the very money which is to 
purchase territory, northern men, as an excuse to 
; Vote against my amendment, tell us they believe no 
territory is to be acquired; that the movement is 
untimely and out of place; that it is throwing an 
agitating and distracting question into our councils 
—breaking the unity of the party. An agitating 
question, sir! If the South, ‘the minority, will 
yield, there will be no “agitation” upon this sub- 
ject. I implore my friends of the South to stop 
the “agitaton of this delicate question.” They 
have it in their own hands. 

Sir, my reasons for moving in this matter at the 
time F did, have been given. I saw the policy of 
the Administration as clearly then as I gee it now. 
Every man with his eyes open must see it.’ “Per- 
nitory is to be acquired, and money is asked to aid 
| in its acquisition. I am ready, I am anxious to 


and leave to time and a merciful Providence its 
results. 

Sir, upon this subject, the North has yielded í 
until there is no more te give up. We have gone 
on, making one acquisition after another, until we 
have acquired and brought into the Union every 


the boundaries of slavery and reached free ‘soil. 
|| Who is willing to surrender it? Men of the North 
| —Representatives of northern freemen, will you 


I trust in God not. Oh! for the honor of the 
North—for the fair fame of our green hills and 
valleys, be firm in this crisis—be true to your 
country and your race. The white laborer of the 
North claims your service; he demands that you 
stand firm to his interests and his rights; that you 
preserve the future homes of his children, on the 
distant shores of the Pacific, from the degradation 
| and dishonor of negro servitude. Where the ne- | 
| gro slave labors, the free white man cannot labor 

| by his side without sharing in his degradation and 

! disgrace. , ; 

But, sir, we are threatened with a dissolution of 
| the Union. It is an idle, harmless threat. It has | 
| worked so well heretofore, however, that I am not | 
| surprised it should be employed on this occasion. | 
The North has ever been ready to yield when the | 


i; inch of slave territory that was to be found upon || 
|| this Continent. Now, sir, we have passed beyond 


give the money; but I seek in the act which ap- 
propriates it, a guarantee that free territory shall 
be preserved from the aggression of slavery—that 
it shall be sealed up and held sacred for freedom. 
This is what I seek. 

One gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Rurrr] 
submitted a long constitutional argument on this 
question, and one, which itseemed to me, frittered 
away all the powers of this Government. I tried 
to follow him in his idéas of sovereignty, but his 


; 1 || refinements were too nicé for my comprehension. 
|! consummate such a deed of infamy and shame? į 


I became lost in the mists and clouds of constitu- 
tional refinements, J understand by sovereignty, 
| the power that makes laws—a power that demands 
of the citizen submission to its authority—that ex- 
ecutes the prerogative of enforcing obedience. I 
could not understand the distinction the gentleman 
was pleased to make, when he said “the powers 
į of sovereignty are onething, and its being another.’ 
I know of no sovereignty distinct from its attri- 
butes, Sovereignty is known by its attributes and 
its powers. The theory of our Government places 
all sovereignty in the hands of the people, They, 
sir, are the true source of this right which we call 
sovereignty. But in a political and legal sense, 
sovereignty resides in the States and in this Gov- 
| ernment. Within the limits of the Constitution, 
and in the exercise of the powers given, this Gov- 
ernment is sovereign; and within the limits of their 


South raised the cry of disunion. Sir, J have no | 
|| fears for the Union. When southern gentlemen į 
| sit down and revise their estimates of the value of | 
the Union, no fears need be entertained of a disso- | 
i lution from that quarter. Not that | doubt the | 

bravery of the South. I know that they dare do | 
iall that brave men dare do, in vindication of their | 
i rights. 1 would be afraid to invade their rights. | 
| I would expect, from their known character, and | 


: from the stand they have heretofore taken in de- 
i fence of State sovereignty and State rights, a man- 
| ful and spirited resistance. But, sir, I am not! 
afraid to do right. The South dissolve the Union | 
| without just cause! The Union is valuable to all, 
|| especially valuable to the South. The Union dis- i 
solved, sir, and it is my deliberate conviction that | 
|| southern slavery could not exist twenty years. | 
|| The South, sir, equally with the North, places a | 
|| proper estimate upon the value of the Union. i 

Sir, there is another reason, and a more substan- 
tial one, why this amendment should be made 


i 

l 

{ 

| respective constitutions the governments of the 
| States are sovereign, They exercise different and 
distinct powers, yet each in the powers exercised 
are sovereign. ‘The right of the people to alter or 
remodel their constitutions, is a right which the 
theory and practice of our Government maintains. 
That part of the argument of the gentleman from 
South Carolina, which places the sovereignty ex- 
clusively in the people, would strongly conflict 
with the opinions held by that school of construc- 
tionists, in the case of Rhode Island. I recollect 
that they denied the authority of the people of 
Rhode Island to re-construct and remodel their 
organic law. In one breath, the gentleman makes 
sovereignty reside in the people, and the next in 
the States. Indeed, he makes it reside every where 
and anywhere, except in this Government. He 
tells us that this Government stands as a naked 
trustee for the States, and that the States are joint- 
tenants and cosovereigns over the territories of the 
Union. ‘This, sir, is novel. I confess Lean form 


now, and to this bill. For what is this appropria- 


{no idea of a copartnership in sovereignty.  Stip- 
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pose, sir, that the States do own the territories, 
‘and that this Government holds them. merely as 
trustée, will the gentleman inform me what acts 
these ‘‘joint-tenants and co-sovereigns’’ can exer- 
cise over their property? Can South Carolina, 
legislate for it? And if so, for. how much, or to 
what extent? And how large is the control of 
Pennsylvania over it? Without stopping ‘to in- 
quire where the right of property is, one thing is 
clear, the States can act upon territory only through 
this General Government.. I maintain that this Gov- 
ernment, so faras the territory of the Union is con- 
cerned, is sovereign within the limits of the Con- 
stitution. 

. Every argument of the gentleman from South 
Carolina, [Mr. Rusrr,] against my amendment, 
applies with equal force against the ordinance | 
of 1787, and against the Missouri compromise. | 
Great questions of constitutional right—of the 
rights of the people and the States—are not deter- 
mined by parallels of latitade and longitude. If| 
this proposition invades the constitutional rights of | 
the South, then did the Missouri compromise. If 
we have no right to say, that-slavery shall notexist 
in New Mexico and California; then we had no | 

-right to say that it should not go north of the Mis- | 
souri compromise line. 
I would have been glad, as-objections have been 
made to the manner of introducing this question, 
to have had an opportunity of introducing an inde- | 
endent proposition, standing isolated and alone. | 

Bat every man knows that no such opportunity | 
has or can be offered, under the rules of this House. 
Those who say they would support such a pro- 
position, but oppose my amendment, know that 
it is utterly impossible to get it before the House. 
A resolution of that character can only be brought | 
before the House by suspending the rules, and that 
requires a vote of two-thirds. Action might be had 
upon it, by offering it on resolution day, and im- 
mediately demanding the previous question; but | 
such a day we have not had since the early part of | 
the session, and will not again have to its close; | 
and, again, I would not attempt to force through | 
so important a proposition under the press of the 
previous question, and without opportunity for 
one word of debate. I had a resolution drawn for 
more than three weeks, and could not advance so 
far as to obtain the floor and make a motion that | 
the rules be suspended to receive it. I abandoned | 
it as idle and useless, and came back to this billas | 
the proper and only place where I could bring my | 
proposition before the House. 

Sir, I have said before, that I have no morbid 


memory of the present generation. Why is it? 
Can any doubt that slavery is the cause? 

Again, contrast Ohio with Kentucky. Why 
has the former left so- far behind the latter, in the 
race of prosperity and greatness? It is wholly 
| owing to slavery in-the one and not in the other. 
There is always a lack of that energy and enter- 
prise in slave labor, which is to be found in free 
labor. I verily believe that the laborer of the 
North, who goes into the wilderness to hew him- 


while he consumes or wastes less. Nothing is 
neglected by him; his eye sees everything that 
requires attention. It is the enterprise, the dili- 
gence, and the economy of free labor, that has 
built up new empires in the West, while the South 
has been falling back into decrepitude and decay. 
Sir, coatrast Michigan with Arkansas. Within 
the last twenty years, the former has assumed a 
high position among the States of this Union. She 
exhibits at this day all the elements and resources 
of a great State; cities, flourishing towns, and 
highly cultivated fields, with a population that out- 
numbers three or four times that of Arkansas. 
Yet, Arkansas has even a better soil, and superior 
natural advantages. Whatis the cause of this dis- 
parity? It is slavery, sir, and that alone. Slave 
labor exhausts, and makes barren the fields it cul- 
tivates. That labor is only profitable to the mas- 
ter in the production of the staples of cotton, sugar, 
and tobacco. Crop follows crop, until the fertility 
of the soil is exhausted, when the old fields are 
abandoned, new and virgin soil sought out, to be 
exhausted in the same manner, and in its turn 
likewise abandoned. Thus, sir, sterility follows 
its path. Eastern Virginia, unrivalled in the fer- 
tility of its soil, and in the geniality of its climate, 
with navigable rivers and harbors unsurpassed in 
commercial importance, is this day but little better 
than a barren waste. The free labor of the North 
has commenced the work of regeneration, and to 
this alone can Eastern Virginia look for redemp- 
tion and renewed prosperity. 

Sir, as a friend of the Union, as a lover of my 
country, and in no spirit of hostility to the South, 
I offered my amendment. Viewing slavery as I 
do, I must resist its further extension and propa- 
gation on the North American continent. It is an 

| evil, the magnitude and the end of which, no man 
can see. Mr. Walker, in his celebrated Texas 
| letter, urged the policy of annexation, as a means 
and aid in the final abolition of slavery. B 

annexation of Texas, he said, a frontier of Io 


sympathies upon the subject of slavery; still, I re- | 
gard it as a great social and political evil—a blight | 


and deadly mildew upon any counwy or State in 


which it exists. I regard it as the most difficult | 
and dangerous problem which we will have to; 
work out in this free Government. If we go back | 
to the period of the establishment of our Constitu- 
tion, we find there were six slave and seven free 
States; the slave States containing an area of some 
fifty thousand square miles more than the free, | 
with about an equal population. Now, these free || 
States have double the population of the slave. | 
Why is this? In the Revolution, Massachusetts | 
furnished more men for carrying on the war than |} 
the entire slave States. How happened this? Not i 
from any want of patriotism on the part of the || 
South, but from the want of ability, growing out | 
of this institution, Where the men who Iabor | 
are slaves, you cannot place arms in their hands; | 
and it is the free laboring man who constitutes the | 
strength and defence of his country on the field-of || 
battle, If this war continue, Pennsylvania will, | 
if permitted, I believe, send more men into the | 
field than the entire six original slave States. Not jj 
that Pennsylvania would be more forward than |! 
they in the vindication of the honor of the coup- | 
try, but because she has the men; and, owing to | 
this peculiar institution of the South, they have | 
them not. Their laborers cannot take up arms; /| 
indeed, they dare not form them into military or- 
ganizations,and teach them the use of the weapons | 
of war, Why is it that Virginia, the “mother of i 
States’’—that State which has ever been foremost I 
in the vindication of the rights of the States, and | 
of the liberties of the people—why is it that the ij 
sun of the glorious “Old Dominion” is not still | 
in the ascendant? She stood first—before New 
York, before Peansylvania—and now she is out- 


i 
i 
i 
i 


| continent of America which shali hereafter be 


| 
| 
í thousand miles in extent would be opened, border- 
ting on Mexico, over which our slave and black 
population, as it should press upon the country, 
could pass, and become mingled with the mixed 
races of Mexico and South America. Sir, I 
thought at the time, and still think, that there was 
much force in this argument. But if we take the 
very country that was to be their refuge, and sub- 
vert it for slavery, what becomes of the reasonin 
and argument of Mr. Walker? 

[Here the hour expired, and Mr. WiLmor was 
broken off in his remarks. | 
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THE WILMOT PROVISO. 


SPEECH OF MR.S. STRONG, 
OF NEW YORK, 


In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 8, 1847. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, on the “ Bill making 


‘ intercourse between the United States and foreign 
‘ nations,” 
(Mr. Norris, of New Hampshire, in the chair,) 
Mr. Wiimor, of Pennsylvania, offered the follow- 
ing amendment: 


“and be it further enacted, That there shali be neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude in any territory on the 
acqnired by 
or annexed to the United States by virtue of this appropria- 
tion, or in any other manner whatsoever, except for crimes 


always, That any person escaping into such territory from 
whom labor or service is lawfully claimed in any one of the 
United States, such fugitive may be lawfully reclaimed and 
conveyed aut of said territory to the person claiming his or 
her labor or service.” 


stripped by States that have grown up within the 


self out a home, does more work than three slaves, | 


the | 


‘ further provision for the expenses attending the | 


usually called the three million bill, | 


whereof the party shall have been duly convicted: Provided, | 


Objection being made by Mr. Dromcoors; of 
Virginia, who raised a question of order, it was 
temporarily withdrawn by the mover, who sup- 
ported it ina speech at length; when, having con- 
cluded, Mr. Srrone, of New York, obtained the 
floor. Mr. Dromeooxx still persisting in rais- 
ing the question of order, and insisting that there 
was no question before the committee, Mr. S., still 
claiming the floor, in order to prevent further inter- 
| ruption, moved to strike out the words “ three mil- 
lions,” in the second section of the bill, and insert 
“ two. millions,” 

Mr. STRONG then addressed the committee as 
follows: 
| Mr. Caamman: The bill now before the com- 
mittee, and the amendment offered by the honor- 
; able gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Witmor,] 
make it a matter of duty, as I conceive, as well as 
of propriety, that I should ask the attention of the 
House to the views which will govern my vote in 
relation to both; for I will, with permission, assume 
that they are both properly under consideration. 
This will be the more excusable from the fact, that 
from the commencement of the session up to the 
present hour, no matter what was the subject os- 
| tensibly before the House in Committee of the 
Whole, there has been but one set of topics dis- 
cussed—the conduct of the President, the war, and 
slavery. This is the first time, however, that this 
last agitating subject is brought directly and in due 
| form before the House; and I have, in consequence, 
ji remained silent hitherto up to this time. Í feel it 
the more incumbent on me to express my views 
j now; because the vote which I believe it to be my 
duty to give will be different from some, perhaps 
from many, of my respected colleagues. Iam per- 
suaded, nevertheless, that this vote will be in ac- 
| cordance with the feelings and opinions not only 

of the eile fl of my district, but also of the 
i great majority of the democracy of the State of 
New York, and of the North generally. Such, I 
| apprehend, will continue to be the sentiments and 
|; Views of the northern democracy. Sir, I am in 
| favor of the bill as recommended by the President, 
| and entirely opposed to this proviso. I shall vote 
for the one, and not for the other. I will oppose 
j this provise at the present time, come in what shape 
it may, and whatever garb it may assume. It is 
ill-timed; out of place; has no business here; can 
| do no good; and is calculated to produce, as it has 
| Produced, nothing but mischief—dbsolute, unmiti- 
| gated evil. But let us review the course of events 
fora moment. At the commencement of the pres- 
| ent session thé President sent us, as was his duty, 
and in conformity with established usage, his an- 
|| nual message. In that document the following 
| language occurs, which has so often been quoted, 
and which has afforded the pretext, in certain quar- 
ters, for the most malignant and bitter assaults 
upon the Chief Magistrate of this nation that ge- 
nius and intellect, disordered by passion, could 
i devise; 

“TI deem it to be my duty 


sen to present to you, on the pres- 
ent occasion, a condensed review of the injuries we had 
sustained, of the causes which led to the war, and of its 
i} progress since its commencement. This is rendered the 
more necessary because of the misapprehensions which 
| have to some extent prevailed as to its origin and truc char- 
acter. The war has been represented as unjust and unne- 
cessary, and as one of aggression on our part upon a weak 
and injured enemy. Such erroneous views, though enter- 
tained by but few, have been widely and extensively ciren- 
lated not only at home, but bave been spread throughout 
Mexico and the whole world, A more effectual means 
could not have been devised to encourage the enemy and 
protract the war than to advocate and adhere to their cause, 
and thus give them ‘aid and comfort. > 
Observe, now, the phraseology of this much 
abused and perverted sentence. ‘Phe President 
deems it his “duty” to present a condensed re- 
view of the “injuries we had received, of the 
[| causes of the war, and of its progress since its 
commencement.” Certainly, nothing wrong or 
offensive in this. The President thinks this is the 
i More necessary, because of the “ misapprehen- 
5 : ` 

sions”? which have prevailed “to some extent,” 
as to its origin and character. Nothing in this, 
surely, to be either denied or found fault with, 
The war, says the President, has been “ repre- 
sented as “unjust and unnecessary, and as one 
of aggression on our part.” This will not be 
questioned, and therefore there can be no just 
cause of complaint. Such erroneous views,” 
again says-the President, “though entertained but 
by few, have been widely and extensively circu- 
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lated, not only at home, but haye been spread į 
throughout Mexico and the whole world.” Is this 
denied? I have not yet heard any man-controvert 
these facts; and the President then expresses his 
opinion and belief that ‘à more effectual means | 
could not have been devised to encourage the ene- 
my and protract the war than to. advocate and 
adhere to their cause, and thus give them aid and 
comfort’? And is the President wrong in his 
opinion? Itis not because he has erred in his facts 
and statements, but because he has done what the | 
humblest citizen claims a right to do—merely given 
an opinion, to the truth and justness: of which 
every person will subscribe—that he is to be de- 
nounced with such fierce malignity, and in terms 
the most offensive and opprobrious. The Presi- 
derit does not even intimate that it is possible for 
any member of Congress to have been guilty of 
these “ misapprehensions,” or of entertaining such 
* erroneous views; on the contrary, he expresses 
his conviction that they are cherished “ but b 

few.” And yet, what have we seen in this Hall ? 
One member gets up after another, claiming and | 
assuming to be one of ‘the few,” who are not | 
only willing tacitly to admit that they ‘entertain || 


such erroneous views” and ‘spread them through- 
out Mexico and the whole world,” but denounce |! 
the President for expressing an opinion that such | 
conduct is calculated to give * aid and comfort’’ to | 
our enemies. To no other description of persons 
does the President’s language apply. It is not the 
facis, but the opinions of the President, with which |i 
these patriots find fault, and are willing to place 
themselves voluntarily within a category which | 
the President never assigned them, for the purpose 
of assailing him and his Administration. First, 
the honorable gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Davis] led off the debate, and his speech, or 
rather speeches, have been characterized by noth- 
ing remarkable, except for the many and’ varied 
epithets of denunciation and abuse which he poured 
out promiscuously upon the President. “ Usurp- 
er,” “ traitor,” ‘ autocrat,” “ dictator,” “Nero,” 
“ Caligula,’ ‘ Tiberius,” figured conspicuously 
in the honorable gentleman’s vocabulary. He 
even threatened the President with impeachment 
for high crimes and misdemeanors, unti} he seemed |! 
wearied and exhausted with the mighty effort. 
Next followed the honorable gentleman from Ohio, 
[Mr. Gippives,] the chief of the Abolition band 
upon this floor, and who appears, by common con- 
sent, to be the chosen champion and leader of the 
Whig or Federal party also here. Following in 
the track of his predecessor in debate, he seemed 
to labor to outdo him in denunciation of the Presi- 
dent, and in the application of vindictive epithets 
to him. Moreover, he boldly assumed the cause 
of the Mexicans, and argued against that of his 
country. Flis printed speech contains expressions 
like these: 


« We know that it is a war of conquest, commenced and | 
carried on for the purpose of dismembering Mexico. Now, (| 
with all these facts before me, were I to vote for the appro- |! 
priation of men and money to continue this wicked and | 
murderous war, aud to carry out these designs, I feel, be- | 
fore Heaven, that I shoutd make myself a party to jt. I feel |j 
that I should become involved in the crimes and bloodshed |; 


of those we send there.” H 
Again: 
“J had intended to have noticed that part of the message |! 

which speaks of the annexation of Texas; that, beyond all | 

doubt, was for the extension of slavery.” i 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I consider this a direct || 

libel on the American people, who themselves de- || 

cided that Texas should be annexed by the same : 

vote which made James K. Polk President and f 

George M. Dallas Vice President of the United 1 

Í 
ł 
| 


States. But the same honorable gentleman did not 
stop here. He declared that were he a Mexican, | 
as he was an American, he would never yield while 
a foreign soldier remained upon the soil of his 
country. It is true he thought it necessary to offer 
an apology to the country, and to quote an author- 
ity by way of justification of his course, as did also | 
another honorable gentleman, whose remarks I i 
shall notice presently. ‘I wish to say to our | 
‘Whig friends, (exclaims the honorable member 
‘from Ohio,) that the course of conduct which I 
‘have prescribed for myself in regard to this war 
‘has the high sanction of the Whigs in the British 
‘Parliament when that nation waged an unjust 
£ war against ourselves? He then launches forth | 
in strong invectives against the war and its support- | 
ers, again and again declaring it to be * murderous”? |i 
a ag f 


j 
f 
i 
f 
f 
j 
i 
| 
i 
i 


| That I may not mistake or misrepresent the hon- 
-orable gentleman as to the objects he was striving 


i Tories, the advocates of that unjust war, to make peace with 


; are designated as Tories, to make peace with Mexi- 


; Americans affected to honor and praise the Whigs 


| jewel in the diadem’? of his sovereign. 


| Statesmen, honored by a seat on this floor? Even 


: adopt the example and the plea in justification under | 
| which the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Guppines] ;; 


| see his “wa 


; tum to the example and authority of American | 
statesmen, hardly less distinguished, and no less 


! Jay, and quoted the opinions of that eminent Fed- l! 
i eral statesman in 1814, a short time previous to the || 


! hims the following language—more court- |) € 
nimiset to ose ed by the i| place themselves under the protection of that Pow- 


| party before referred to, (Mr. Gippixas,] but ce 
i tainly not the less criminative of the Government 
and Administration of his country 


| in his m 


‘unjust,’ and “ felonious,” adopting the language 
of Fox, Burke, Wilkes, the Duke of Grafton, Lord 
Chatham, and others, which he largely quoted. 


to accomplish, and the results he proposed to bring 
about by the course he was pursuing, and which 
he recommends to his Whig allies to pursue in 
relation to the war in which we are engaged with 
Mexico, I will quote his own words: 

“<Phese were the sentiments,” says he, “ of the most dis- 
tinguished members of the British Parliament—of men 
whom we delight to honor. They, sir, were < Whigs,’ and, 
by rigidly adhering to the dictates of justice, by their uniform 


Opposition to the war, which they believed wrong and un- 
just, they secured the popular approbation, compelled the 


the colonies, and finally drove them from power, and thein- 
selves assumed the control of Government. I will respect- 
fully suggest, that were the Whigs of 1846 to follow the 
example of those in the British Parliament of 776, a like 
result would follow.” 


This, Mr. Chairman, is frank and explicit enough 
in all conscience. The object of our Federal and |} 
Abolition friends is distinctly avowed. It is to 
compel the Administration of the country, who ii 


co, on terms which our enemy shall dictate, and | 
get the power of the Government into their own 
hands. And is not such language and such con- 
duct giving “aid and comfort’? to our enemies? 
And so it was in the war of our Revolution. The 


in the British Parliament, because they were aiding 
us, and were traitors to their own country. We 
took advantage of their treason, whilst we despised | 
the traitor. And who can tell whether America 
owes her independence most to the course which 
these British statesmen pursued in the councils of | 
their country, or to the arms of France, and the 
aid furnished us by Louis the Sixteenth? One 
thing we do know—that the great Lord Chatham 
saw his error when too late; that almost at the 
close of life, when dying and full of grief and re- 
morse at the prospect of losing the colonies, he 
caused himself to be carried to the House of Lords, 
and, with his expiring breath, implored his coun- 
trymen not to acknowledge our independence, 
nor to surrender and give away the “ brightest 
À But it was 
too late. He and his Whig coadjutors had done 
the deed, and the colonies were free. 

But I ask, in all humility, is this the example, 
and such the conduct, which are held up for Amer- | 
ica to follow in regard to Mexico, and by American | 


the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. || 
Wiyrnror,| who seemed anxious to come to the 

rescue, and contribute h.s share in this crusade | 
against the war and the Administration, could not 


chose to seek shelter. Was he afraid they would 
grate harshly upon the sensibilities of the American 
people? But whilst professing to honor and to 
admire those “ illustrious statesmen,” he did not 
y clear in making their conduct in the | 
British Parliament, in 1776, the exact model of !! 


his own conduct here now.” He would rather |i 


worthy of admiration and imitation.” He reposed |; 
himself upon the example and authority of John |, 


conclusion of the last war with Great Britain. i 
Under the shield of this authority, he suffered ii 


| 
i 


ly, perhaps, than that used by the leader of his 


$ j 


«So, then, Mr. Chairman, if the rulers of our republic shall 
content themselves with some ordinary measure of miseon. 
duct, with some cheap and vulgar misdemeanor, the peaple 
may arraign and impeach them to their heart’s content. 
But let them only lift themselves boldly to the perpetration | 
of a flagrant crime, let them only dare to commit the very i 
worst act of which they are capable, and they arc to find ! 
their impunity in the very enormity of their conduct, and 
are to be safely screened behind the mountain of their own | 
misdoing! 

“This 


i 


r, is the length to which the President has gone | 
ssage. Thisis the length to which gentlemen have 
followed him on this ficor. g : i 

“ f utterly condemn the manner in which the war was | 


| I had occasion to spend the winter in the cit 


commenced, and the spirit in which it seems n 
ecuted, and I shall never hesitate<to say so. J 
“As to the origin of the war, I shall say but few words, 
it should never be forgotten that its primary cause was the 
| annexation of Texas; a measure pressed upon the country, 
by its peculiar advocates, with a view: of strengthening, 
extending, and perpetuating the institution of domestic sla- 
very. : 7 pe 
| _ “Sir, I cherish no feelings of il will towards Tèxas. Now 
that she is a member of our Union, I would speak of hier in 
the terms which belong to the intercourse of sister States. 
But I cannot fail to speak plainly in regard.to the uncensti- 
tutional act of her annexation, and the disastrous con 
quences which have thus far attended it.’ Who forgets the 
glowing terms in which the addition of that lone star to our 
American constellation was heralded! How much of pros- 
perity and of peace, of protection to our labor, and of defence 
to our land, was augured from it! Who now can reflect on 
its consequences as already developed; "who: can think of 


ow .to be pros- 


| the deep wound which, in the judgment of many, it has in- 


flicted on our Constitution; of the alienations and heart- 
burnings which it has produced among different members. of 
the Union; of the fearful lookings-for of disunion which it 
has excited; of the treasure it has cost, and the precious 
lives it has wasted, in the war now in progress ; of the poison 
it has iu so many ways mingled with the previously health- 


| fal cnrrent of our national career—without being reminded 


of another lone star, which € feli from Heaven, burning as it 
‘were a lamp, and it fell upon the third part of the rivers, 
Sand upon the fountains of waters: and the name of the star 
“is called Wormwood, and the third part of the waters be- 
‘came wormwood, and many men died of the waters because 
“they were bitter!’ 

«'The more immediate cause of the war was the Execu- 
tive mode of consummating this measure of annexation.” 


This the length to which the President has gone 
in his message! Where does the honorable gen- 
tleman find it, or anything which, by the remotest 
analogy, or the most forced construction, can be 
tortured into any such meaning? Nowhere, sir, 
but in his own heated and excited imagination. 
Let us see, now, whether the honorable gentleman 
from Massachusetts is more fortunate in his exam- 
ple, and his authority to justify his course of con- 
duct, than the honorable gentleman from Ohio. Mr. 
Jay, in 1814, was a retired American statesman, 


i but his political opinions and predilections were 
| well known. 


He was a Federalist, His political 
associates were those of the Hartford Convention 
school, and his sympathies and views coincided 
with theirs. What was their position at the time 


| when Mr. Jay put forth the sentiments quoted by 
; the honorable gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 


Winrnror} with such self-complacent approval ? 

And here I beg permission to relate'an anec- 
dote, and then to quote an authority. Jn 1822, 
of Albany. Whilst there, a friend of mine ani 
myself were one day invited to take tea and 
spend the evening with a distinguished politieian 
of the State of New York, since deceased, whose 
name 1 see no reason to conceal. It was Solomon 
Southwick. During the evening the conversation 
turned upon the subject of the late war, and the 
ulterior designs of the Federalists of New England. 
He said that, late in the year 1814, he happened to 
be in Boston and Hartford, and that, from some 
cause unaccountable to him, the Hartford Conven- 
tion Federalists took him, to be friendly to their 
views, and admitted him to their confidence. That 
he was, for some time, in frequent and daily in- 
tercourse and conversation with the leading mem- 
bers of that convention; that he was told by 
them that their plan-was nearly consummated; 
which was, to secure the principal officers of the 
militia throughout New England to their views; 
that they had been already sounded upon the sub- 
ject; that the convention had been called to per~ 
fect the plan and secure concert of action; and 
that, ata moment to be fixed upon, they were to 
publish a list of grievances, propose an alliance 
offensive and defensive with Great Britain, with 
whom the matter was in course of arrangement, 


_er, call in a prince of the blood, (and his name, 


I recollect, was mentioned—it was the Earl of Dal- 
housic,) as governor, president, or head of the New 


_ England confederacy, declare themselves indepen- 


dent of the United States, and secede from the 
Union. “ When they had sufficiently disclosed 
their views,” said Mr. Southwick, «I expressed 

‘to them my entire dissent, and exclaimed, «The 
| ‘moment, gentlemen, your designs are fully dis- 
| closed, and you begin to act in accordance with 
i ‘them, half of you will be hung up at once as trai- 


) f tors;’and here my intimacy with the Hartford Con- 


| $ vention men ended’? The genteman is yet living 
| who heard with me this remarkable conversation. 


| He is my neighbor, and was formerly a member 
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of Congress, It made a strong impression. upon 
us: both; and though we were willing to believe 
these « Hartford: conventionists -guilty of almost 
everything wicked and corrupt, this plan appeared 
‘to us too bold, absurd, and impracticable, and. we 
really believed that our friend Southwick had been 
Mistaken or grossly deceived. Judge; sir, my sur- 
prise and astonishment when, almost twenty years 
afterwards, I saw this statement confirmed by high 
British authority. ‘* The United Service Journal,” 
area in London, has-an article in the May 
0, for 1840, which I have before me, and Task the}! 
Clerk, to. réad an extract marked in the margin. | 
{The book being sent to the Clerk, he read as 
‘follows:] ae 
& Amongst the many dangers to which the American re- 
publie mustalways be exposed in a war with Great Britain, 
not the least is that of a split amongst themselves, and con- 
sequent break up oftheir Federal Union. The slave question 
is a wedge strong enough to effect this at any time; but we 
could employ another nearly as powerful. The last war 
proved most ruinous to the shipping and mercantile inter- 
ests. of the New England States; for what compensation 
was it to the merchant or ship-owner, whom our cruisers 
had despoiled of his all, that a few British prizes were cap- 
tured, and now and then brought safely into American ports ? 
The farmers.in the western States, however, obtained high 
prices for the beef, pork, flour, &c., supplied to their troops, 
dock-yards, ships-of-war, &c., and were too removed from 
the coast to suffer any inconvenience from our expeditious. 


They, therefore, wished the war to continue. Not so the 
New Baglanders; they, on the contrary, began to cast about 


and to see how they could best extricate themselves from 


the strait into which the mad policy of Mr, Madison and the 
General Government had driven them. ‘The inhabitants of 
the Island of Nantucket made an overture to our command- 


er-in-chief to remain perfectly neutral during the war, cx- 
ehwliag the armed vessels of both belligerants from their 
harbors, whilst, in another quarter, a far more extensive 
scheme of ‘nullification’? was seriously set on foot, and 
began to make rapid progress amongst some of the most 
respectable and influential inhabitants of New Englaud. 
‘Tits. was to separate the northern avd eastern from the 
southern and western States; to establish a limited monar- 
chy in the first-named States, placing one of our princes of 
the blood on the throne, aud strengthening the new trans- 
atlantic kingdom by an ailiance, offeusive and defensive, 
with England,. The treaty of Ghent put a stop to the cor. 
respoudence which was in active progress on this subject. 
But thut correspondence is still in existence; and, however 
improbable it may appear to Yankee pride, were a war to 
break out again between us, something similar would occur 
before the “United States’ were two years older. ‘The de- 
struction of the public buildings at the nominal seat of the 
Federal Government, it was conceived, would, indireetly, 
if not directly, forward the views of the New England sepit- 


| of the Democracy have not only joined their stand- | 


| heretofore exclusively employed. Now, ‘sir, I 


| introduction here, taken up in both; and after a 


effect than to distract the Democratic party, divide j 
our counsels, embarrass the Administration, irn- 
pede the successful. prosecution. of the war, and, 
whilst professing friendship for the Administration, 
and.adesive to prosecute the war with vigor, really’ 
and: in effect placed a portion of the Democratic 
party who should act with him, in advance of the 
“Whigs and Abolitionists in opposition to the war, 
and in close communion and fellowship with them. 
Such has been the result, From that instant the 
war of debate has beeti carried on, not by the two 
great parties that divide. our country, thè Demo- 
crats and the Federalists, but between Democrats— 
those alone who profess to sustain the Adminis- 
tration. The Abolitionists and the Whigs have 
since remained nearly quiet, laighing with exulta- 
tion at our quarrel—rejoiced to find that a portion 


ard, but turned upon their friends ‘the weapons of 
their adversaries—those which the latter have 


have no desire to impute motives to my colleague. 
I only speak of acts and their necessary results. 
In ordinary life, we say a man is responsible for 
his acts, because he is presumed to know their 
| tendency and consequences, and from thence the 
intention and design with which those acts are 
performed are inferred, Whilst, therefore, I do 
not permit myself thus to judge of the course of 
my colleague and those who act with him, our 
constituency and the country will form their own 
| judgment. They will, at least, perceive some 
, Striking coincidences of action between this move 
here and a corresponding one in other legislative 
bodies remote from this. The legislatures of New 
| York and Pennsylvania were and still remain in 
session. The question was, immediately after its 


short debate, resolutions were passed in relation 
thereto, and sent to us without delay. Was there 
a concerted plan between certain politicans in 
Washington and in those States to manufacture 
public sentiment to aid the movement here? I willt 
not say so, or impute any such motive; but the | 
public mind at the North has become excited in | 
| consequence. So far as public opinion there has 
disclosed itself, it condemns the introduction of this 


ratists.”? . 

Such, Mr. Chairman, were the men, and such 
their objects, with whom Mr. Jay was personally 
associated. Their political creed was the same. | 
Now, sir, I submit whether the honorable gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Winrirop] is more | 
fortunate in the example he has selected for his 
imitation, or the authority under which he seeks 
shelter, than the honorable gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. Gippines.] Well, this debate continued for 
weeks, to the entire neglect of the more important 
business of the session. At length a voice began |! 
to come back to us from all parts of the country, | 
which these gentlemen and their party could not |! 
and dared not wholly disregard. They found | 
themselves pluced in hostility and collision with 
the universal public sentiment of the country in | 
regard to the war in which we are engaged, The |) 
country is for the war. Their speeches and decla- 
rations placed them in opposition to it. The 
friends. of the President.and of the Administration 
had succeeded in sustaining and justifying their i 
conduct before the House, the country, and the |! 
world. The bitter waters of strife began to sub- |! 
side; our opponents seemed tired of the contest— | 
wiling to be quiet; and there seemed to be a pros- H 
pect and a disposition yet to attend to the pressing || 
business of the country, hitherto neglected, short 
as was the remaining portion of the session. But, | 
Mr, Chairman, I regret to say that at this appa- 
rently auspicious moment, one of my esteemed col- li 
leagues, who sits before me, [Mr. Preston Kune, |} 
a gentleman of great legislative experience, a prom- || 
inent Democrat hither in the State from whence 
we, both come and in part represent, much my su- |; 
perior in everything except in age, should ‘have 
felt it to be his duty to introduce a bill here, in sub- | 
stance like ihe one before the committee, contain- i 
ing this obnoxious proviso—out of order—and, by | 
management and skill, derived from his knowledge | 
of parliamentary rules, seek occasion to give his | 
views, ina set speech, in favor of a proposition | 
not before the House, which could not, by the | 


1 and obj 


lj 
t 
| and had got a glimpse of the secret springs which 


| declared that he advised and advocated the bring- |] 


| for the extension of slavery; and that the Demo- 


| only a few weeks before the nomination for Govern- 


| ously sustained Mr. Polk and his Administration, ! 


topic here at the present moment, and under the 
| existing relations of the country. But it was ad- 
| vocated by another of my honorable colleagues, 
[Mr. Grover,] for whom I entertain great regard, 
j and whose speech enlightencd me. 1 was aston- 
ished at the time and manner of introducing the 
subject here. Icould not comprehend its design | 
ject. Iam not in the secrets of politicians, | 

and have not much knowledge of what is passing $ 
behind the scenes. But after the speech of my li 
colleague now in my eye, [Mr. Grover,] I began | 
to imagine that I understood the matter a little, | 
i 


put this dark ball in motion. I carefully noted his | 
remarks. He alluded to the introduction of the Í 
‘* Wilmot proviso” at the last session of Congress: 


ing it forward at that time, and gave, as a reason, 
that it had been “iterated and reiterated” at the 
North, and the opinion spread broadcast over the 


land there, that this was a war of conquest made || 


crats of the North began, in consequence, to dis- 
trust the war, and to give it a doubtful support; |! 
and that it was necessary for Congress to quiet | 
their doubts and apprehensions by some declaration 
like that contained in this famous proviso. Sir, 
this, I confess, was a new revelation to me—a sen- 
timentand a feeling at the North I never heard or 
dreamed of before. I could not but remember, how- 
ever, that when the action of Congress was invoked 
at the last session in regard to this matter, it was 


m concocting this proviso, and who sustained it, | 
to bring forward Governor Wright as a candidate |! 
for reélection, against the wishes of that part of | 
the Democracy of New York who had most zeal- 


and with express reference, as was declared by his | 
friends in that Stale, to the next Presidential elec- 
tion. The Northern Democracy in doubt, and 


rules, be entertained at that time, and which, when 
it should be introduced, could produce no other 


hesitating about the objects of the war? Nonsense! | 


| timore Convention 


| OF THE PARTY. 


gentleman’s district or mine, whose inmates do not 
understand this matter as well as he or myself. 
They are perfectly familiar with the subject. But 
it would have been gratifying to me, had my friend 
given us a more particular account of the origin of 
this so-called ‘+ Wilmot proviso,” and of the source 
from whence it emanated. Ï presume he could do 
it. It would, no doubt, be highly amusing, and 
not.wholly uninstriictive as a piece of history. 
Perhaps my honorable colleague from the Sara- 
toga district, (Mr. Wurre,] or the honorable gen- 
tleman from Ohio, [Mr. Baixxeruorr,] who, I 
understand, published a card to his constituents, 
claiming to be its author, could give us some in- 
formation. At all events, I pronounce it of Federal 
origin; an old device; a mere clap-trap, often here- 
tofore resorted to by them to make disturbance 
between the different sections of the country; and 
none the better now for being introduced here by 
professed Democrats. I venture also to predict, that 
when the truth is known, all the glory which my 
friend from Pennsylvania (Mr. Witmort] can justly 
claim in conjunction with it, is the being made 
the vehicle, the mere conduit, through which this 
black proviso was ushered into the House; be- 
cause its authors were either ashamed, or averse, 
from some other cause, to placing themselves in 
that attitude before the House and the country. 
Alas! for fame. Upon such trifling accidents, 
sometimes, hang the celebrity and the fortunes of 
men. But we have certainly before us a very 
novel and strange spectacle in this debate—a union 
of the Federalists, the Abolitionists, and a branch 
of the Democratic party; which last, I suppose, 
may properly be denominated the, Democratic- 
Abolition-Whig branch of the Opposition; all using 
the same arguments, and acting in concert for the 
accomplishment of a common object—hostility to, 
and a desire to embarrass, the present Administra- 
tion. Sir, I have in my hand a docament which I 
will send the Clerk, and ask him to read, and 
which, I think, will go far towards explaining the 
course which somé of my honorable colleagues take 
inthis matter. It is familiarly known in New York 
as the “secret circular,” and was put forth imme- 
diately after the nomination of Mr. Polk for the 
Presidency. 
{“ CONFIDENTIAL. ] 

“Sir: You will doubtless agree with us, that the late Bal- 
placed the Democratic party at the North 
in a position of great difficulty. We are constantly reminded 
that it rejected Mr. Van Buren, and nominated Mr. Polk, 
for reasons connected with the immediate unnexution of Texas 
REASONS WHICH HAD NO RELATIONS TO THE PRINCIPLES 
Nor was that all. The convention went 
beyond the uuthority delegated to its members, and adopted a 
resolution on the subject of Texas—a subject not before the 
country when they were elected—upon which, therefore, 
they were not instructed, which seets TO INTERPOLATE 
INTO THE PARTY CODE A NEW DOCTRINE, HITA- 
ERTO UNKNOWN among us—at war with some of our estabiished 
principles, und abhorrent to the opinions and feelings of a 


| great majority of NORTHERN FREEMEN. — In this position, what 


was the party at the North to do? Wasit to reject the norm- 
inations and abandon the contest; or should it support the 
nominations, rejecting the untenable doctrine interpolated. at 
the convention, and tuking care that their support should be 
accompanied with such an expression of their opinion as to 
prevent its being misrepresented? 

“The latter alternative has been preferred; and we think 
wisely, for we conceive that a proper expression of their 
opinions will save their votes from misconstruction, and 
that proper efforts will secure the nomination of such mem- 
bers of Congress as wilt reject the UNWARRANTABLE 
SCHEMES now pressed upon the country. With these 
views, assuming that you feel on this subject as we do, we 
have been desired to address you, and to invite cooperation 
of yourself and other friends throughout the State. 

“Ist. In the publication of a joint letter declaring our pur- 


Í pose to support the nominations. REJECTING THE RESO- 


LUTIONS RESPECTING TEXAS, 

“2d. In promoting and supporting at the nent elections the 
nomination for Congress of such persons as concur in these 
opinions. = 

“If your views in this matter coincide with ours, please 
write to some one of us, anda draught of the proposed let- 
ter will be forwarded for examination. $ 

& Very respeettully, 
“GEORGE P. BARKER, 
“JOHN W. EDMONDS, 
“THEODORE SEDGWICK, 
“WM. C. BRYANT, 
“DAVID DUDLEY FIELD, 
“THOS. W. TUCKER, 
“ISAAC TOWNSEND.” 

“ P. S.—A copy of this circular has been sent to the fol- 
lowing gentlemen: Michael Hoffman, Albert H. Tracy, 
Hiram Gardiner, Addison Gardiner, Samuel Selden, Henry 
Selden, Ashley Sampson, J. Osborn, Hiram Gray, Jared 
N. Wilson, James M. Smith, Thos. G. Talcott, Wm. Allen, 
Freeborn Jewett, Daniel Chandler, Hiram Denio, John 
Tracy, Jabez D. Hammond, John I. De Graff, N. L. Benton, 
Preston King, Ransom Gillett, Samuel Young, b. Stetson, 
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W. Lawrence, and will be sent to any other persons you 


may wish,” . 
This, sir, is the key by which to explain many 
things, which otherwise: would be entirely inex- 

licable. ‘The combination then formed ‘against 
President Poik and the party which elected him has 
continued its opposition to the present time. It is 
seen here, as well as elsewhere. The gentlemen 
io whom it was addressed did not all participate in 
the designs or opinions expressed therein; but the 
men who signed it, and those who acquiesced in 
their views, have kept up an active opposition to 
the present Administration. Whilst professing to 
be its friends, they have acted with its enemies. 

Mr. P. KING. As Iam one of those to whom 
this circular was addressed, I wish to state, that on 
its receipt, I replied immediately, disapproving of 
the sentiments it contained, and declining to have 
anything to do with its suggestions, 

Mr. J. W. LAWRENCE. I am desirous to 
say that I, too, am one of the persons referred to; 
but that I wrote an answer at once, stating that I 
was in favor of the annexation of Texas. 

Mr. GORDON. This circular was not address- 
ed to me; I know nothing of it; therefore, cannot 
be supposed to be influenced in my course here by 


anything connected with that paper. I advocated | 


the admission of Texas. 

Mr. STRONG. Thad no reference to my hon- 
orable colleague last up, in my remark. He was at 
first half right, but backed out. 

Mr. GORDON. I have not backed out; my col- 
league has backed out. I voted for the « Witmor 

roviso’’ at the last session; so did my colleague; 
vote so now, but he does not. 

Mr. STRONG, resuming. Yes, I voted on the 
final vote last session in favor of the ‘ proviso,” 
when it was found the bill could not pass; but 
under protest at the time, as my colleague well 
knows, and for the purpose of moving a reconsid- 
eration if it should be thought advisable. But my 
colleague declares that he believes this to be the 
wrong time to introduce such a question here, and 
yet he votes for it. 

Let me pursue this subject a little further. Mr. 
Van Buren was defeated at the Baltimore Conven- 
tion, principally on the ground of his hostility to 
the admission of Texas, and Mr. Polk was nomi- 
nated. In New York, the great issues involved 
during the canvass of 1844 were the annexation of 
Texas and the repeal or modification of the obnox- 
tous tariff of 1842. Mr. Wright was nominated 
for Governor. It is said that his great popularity 
saved the State for Mr. Polk. My opinion is, and 
Lam not alone, that it was the President who saved 
the Governor, and not the Governor the President. 


Governor Wright was the friend of ex-President | 


Van Buren. He participated in the chagrin occa- 
sioned by the defeat of his friend at that conven- 
tion. They have acted in concert since. 
are understood as approving of, and sanctioning 
the doctrines contained in the * secret circular.” 
No friend of Mr. Wright, or of Mr. Van Buren, 
publicly advocated the annexation of Texas, in 
New York, during the canvass of 1844. Governor 
Wright was silent upon the subject in his message 
to the Legislature, after the election of Mr. Polk. 
He has never been known to favor or countenance 
that measure. If any public man has done so, 
“known to. be his friend, it is a rare exception, and 
owing to circumstances, the force of which he dared 
not resist. The majority of Mr. Wright over Mr. 
Fillmore was 10,033. “For Mr. Polk over Mr. 
Clay, 5,106. Ido not remember the Democratic 
majority for canal commissfoners, but believe it 
approximates that of Mr. Wright for Governor. 

ow can this difference in the vote between Mr. 
Wright and Mr. Polk in New York be explained ? 
"There is but one rational solution. There was a 
general understanding amongst the friends of Gov- 
emor Wright and the ex-President—the men who 
adopted the sentiments contained in the “ circu- 
Jar’’—to put forth all their exertions in behalf of 
Mr. Wright, and let the President take care for 
himself. If Mr. Polk was defeated, it would be 
claimed to be in consequence of the rejection of 


Mr. Van Buren; and Mr, Wright, if successful, | 


would be in a good position to bring forward for 
President in 1848. This is my version of the mat- 
ter. It has been said by our opponents on this 
foor that the recent defeat of Governor Wright in 


21 


They | 


New York was owing to the legislation of Con- 
gress. at the last session in relation to the tariff, &c. 
We, of New York, know very. well, whatever 
may be said to the contrary, that national ques- 
tions had nothing to do: with it; that it is to be 
attributed entirely to the dissensions amongst our 
own party. I have explained. the foundation of 
these difficulties. But, Mr. Chairman, I-wish to | 
refer once more to my honorable- colleague, [Mr. 
P. Kine,]-who first introduced this proviso into 
this House at the present session. I find in the 
journals of this House, (first session of the 28th 
Congress,) now before me, that, on the 26th of 
February, 1844, Mr. Campbell, of South Carolina, 
moved in this House the adoption of certain resolu- 
tions, and demanded the previous question thereon. 
One of these resolutions is as follows: i 

“ Resolved, That all efforts of Abolitionists or others, made 
to induce Congress to interfere with questions of slavery, or to 
take incipient steps in relation thereto, are calculated to lead | 
to the most alarmin g and dangerous consequences ; and thatall 
such efforts have an inevitable tendency to diminish the happi- 
ness of the people and endanger the siability and permanency 
of the Union, and ought not to be countenanced by any friend 
of‘our political institutions.” 

The yeas and nays being ordered, 128 voted in 
the affirmative, and 23 in the negative. Amongst 
the yeas I find the name of my honorable colleague, 


mote the removal of this evil from amongst us; 
It affords one, only, amongst other. instances of 
the wisdom, moderation, and ‘patriotism of the 
great and good men who framed it. . Let this ques- 
tion of slavery alone, is my motte;.and. such, f 
think, is clearly the language and spirit of the-Con- 
stitution. Tt cannot be—it is incongruous to say 
that the Constitution provides one kind of govern 
ment for the States, and-a different one for Tei 
tories... The latter is a temporary trust, held with — 
a. view to their becoming States. ` In my judgment, 
until the Constitution. is amended, Congress. has 
no right to legislate upon the subject. It appears 
to me that, let any plain, fair-minded man read 
the Constitution with attention, without the aid of 
note or commentary, and he will, without doubt 
or hesitation, be satisfied-that this question-is re- 
served entirely to the States, and to the people of 
the Territories out of which States are to be formed. 
I have been strongly impressed with the correct- 
ness of this opinion in the course of this debate 
upon the subject, during the present session, from 
the different views expressed as to where or what 
part or clause of the Constitution this power of 
legislation by Congress is given. It is hard to find 
any two that agree. One derives it from the clause 
to regulate the ‘territory or other property be- 


[Mr. P. Kine.] [Mr. K. here bowed assent.] 
The Baltimore Convention was held in May fol- 
lowing; and when this vote was taken, the friends 
of Mr. Van Buren confidently expected that he 
would be the Democratic candidate for President. 
Now, it appears to me that the course of my col- 
league here, at this time, is in direct conflict with 
his vote and course of action three years ago. If 
it was wrong then for Abolitionists or others to 
make efforts to induce Congress to interfere with 
“ questions of slavery, or to take incipient steps in 
relation thereto, as calculated to lead to the most 
alarming and dangerous consequences,” surely it 
must be so now; and if then all such efforts have 
‘an inevitable tendency to diminish the happiness | 
‘ of the people, and endanger the stability and per- 


‘tenanced by any friend of our political institu- 
* tions,” the evil of such a course must be equally 
apparent, and not the less mischievous, at the pres- 
ent time. J am persuaded that not only my own 
constituents, but the entire Democracy of the 
North, is against the introduction of this exciting 
topic here at the present moment; and consider 
this proviso as designed to embarrass the Admin- 
istration in the successful prosecution of the war, 
and intended to subserve the interests of certain 
politicians, rather than to promote the good and | 
welfare of the country. So far, at least, I under- 
take to speak for my own constituents. What | 
they may do, or how they may feel, after territory | 
is. acquired, and when the question is properly 
before this House and the country, I will not un- | 
| dertake to say. 

Mr. RATHBUN, from his seat: You had better 
tell now. 

Mr. STRONG, in continuation. Well, sir, I 
| have no objection to give my own opinion now, 
since it is desired. I believe, when that time comes, | 


tion; that they will then instruct their Representa- 
tive here, whoever he may be, as to their will, 
wishes, and opinions in regard to this matter: and i 
that those instructions will be faithfully obeyed. | 
Sir, the acquisition of territory has no terrors for | 
my constituents, nor for the people of the North. 

This whole subject was discussed before them du- 

ring the canvass of 1844, in relation to Texas and | 
Oregon; and they voted directly upon the question 
when they voted for ‘ Polk and Dalas,” with 
the Words “ Texas and Oregon” for their motto. 
Upon this subject, Mr. Chairman, I do not wish 
either to be misunderstood or misrepresented. 1 
am an anti-slavery man from position, education, 
and conviction. I am satisfied the country would 
| be more prosperous and happy if there was nota 
i slave in it; and lam convinced, moreover, if let 
alone by those who have no business to interfere 
with it, slavery will, at no very distant period, dis- 


natural and irresistible course of events. T speak | 
now for myself alone. I believe that the provisions | 
of the Constitution are in harmony with this view 


‘manency of the Union, and ought not to be coun- || 


i 

my constituents will do as they have heretofore |/ 

done—stand by the compromises of the Constitu- || 
| 


appear from our Union, through the agency of the | 


longing to the United States.” Another, from 
the war power. A third considers it an incident 
to government; whilst a fourth derives it from ‘an 
inherent power of sovereignty. These different 
opinions prove one thing: that if Congress has any 
such right or power, either by express grant or by 
necessary implication, the wisest and most acute 
intellects amongst us are. not able to agree in opin- 
ion as to what part.of the Constitution of the 
United States it is to be found. It is- true, the sub- 
ject has been made one of legislation and of com- 
promise. I doubt not that hereafter, wise men, 
moderate men, patriotic men, will be found in all 
parts of the country to compromise the matter 
again. - I put together here the several parts of the 
Constitution that bear upon the subject : 

ART. J, Sec. 2, chause 3. “ Representatives and direct 
taxes shall be apportioned among the several States which 
may be included within this Union, aceording to their re- 
spective numbers, which shall be determined by adding to 
the whole number of free persons, including those hound to 
service for a term of years, and excluding Indians not taxed, 
three-fifths of all other persons.” j . 

Sec. 9, GLAUSE 1. “ {he migration or importation of such 
persons as any of the States now existing shall think proper 
to admit, shall not be prohibited by the Congress prior to the 
year eighteen hundred and eight; but a tax or due may be 
imposed on such importation, not exceeding ten dollars for 
each person,” 

Crause 4. “No capitation or other direct tax shall he Jaid, 
unless in proportion to the census or enumeration hereinbefore 
directed to be given.” t 

ART. 4. Sec. 2, “ The citizens of each State shall he enti- 
tled to all the privileges and immunities of citizens in the sev- 
eral States.*? 

& No person, held to service or labor in one State under the 
laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence of 
any. law or regulation therein, be discharged from such ser- 
viec or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of thé party 
| to whom such service or Jabor may be due.” ; 
| Sec. 3. “New States may be admitted by the Congress into 
this Union; but no new State,” &e. 5 

«The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make 
all needful rules and regwiatious respecting the territory or 
other property belonging to the United States; and nothing 
in this Constitution shall be so construed as to prejudice any 
claims of the United States or of any particular State.” 

Art. 5, LAST CLAUSE. “ Provided that no amendment fof 
the Constitution} which may be made prior to the year one 
thousand eight hundred and eight shall in any manner affect 
| the first and fourth clauses in the ninth section of the first 
article,” &e. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the way to fasten 
slavery forever upon the country is to wall it up 
within its present limits, by establishing free States 
all around it. What is to be done with the colored 
population? You have them in your midst. They 
must and will increase, according to natural laws, 
How are they to cseape? In no other way than 
by leaving a pathway open towards the tropics, 
| and permitting the increasing white population, 
and the natural tendency of things, to push them 
gradually and silently, but.as certain as destiny, in 
that direction, and thus relieve, one after another, 
the more northern slaveholding States of their bur- 
den. Some of the free States even now will not 
; permit either slaves or free blacks to enter their 
borders. In none can they ever be permitted to 
enjoy an equality of political rights. The recent 
vote in New York shows a majority of more than 
one hundred thousand against it there. As to 


of the subject, and, if adhered to, will greatly pro- 


' social equality, that is absurd and preposterous. 
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Our. instincts ‘revolt’ against, it. The two races 
. pever can live‘on equal ‘terms together. -They must 
eventually be separated. But, sir, I am reminded 
again of certain resolutions recently. passed by the 
Legislature of New York,in relation to this subject, 
now before me.. “It is enough for me to say, that 
whilst I feel: bound by the instructions of my im= 
mediate constituents, I do not acknowledge the 
right or.the propriety of the Legislature to dictate 
to me or control my vote here, how much soever I 
might feel. disposed, personally, to defer to their 
superior: wisdom: and judgment. ‘In the present 
case I feel the less regard for this legislative opin- 
don from the fact that these resolutions were passed 
by-a majority whose political opinions are oppo- 
sed to mine and to the party to which I belong— 
composed of Whigs, Abolitionists, and, strange to 
say, a few men professing to belong to the Demo- 
eratic party, but now acting in conjunction with 
our political opponents; and to make the matter 
more strange still, by some who have heretofore 
held directly the contrary opinions. I have before 
adverted to the coincidence between the introduc- 
tion of this question here by my honorable. col- 
league from the St. Lawrence district, (Mr. Kiwe,] | 
and theaction of the New York Legislature a few 
days afterwards. These resolutions. were introdu- 
ced into the New York Legislature by the honor- 
able Samuel Young, a distinguished politician and 
a professed Democrat. One of these resolutions 
reads thus : 

“ Resolved, (if the Assembly concur,) That if any territory 
is hereafter acquired by the United States, or annexed 
thereto, the act by which such territory is acquired or an- 
nexed, whatever such act may be, should contain an unal- 
terable fundamental article or provision whereby slavery 
or involuntary servitude, except as a punishment for crime, 
shall be forever excluded from the territory acquired or an- 
nexed.” 

Noy, sir, in 1839, Mr. Young was also a mem- 
ber of the New York Senate. ` It so happened, as 
now, that the Assembly of that State had, at that | 
time, a Whig majority. ‘This Whig and Abolition 
Assembly passed a set of resolutions in relation 
to certain Abolition petitions in Congress, condem- 
natory of the Atherton resolutions, (so called,) 
and the action of the Democratic party thereon, 
and asked the concurrence of the Senate; where- 
upon, a select committee was appointed, of which 
Colonel Young was chairman; and on the 26th 
February, 1839, that committee, through its chair- | 
man, made an able report, from which I propose 
to read a few extracts, by way of contrast to the 
sentiments contained in the resolutions of instruc- | 
tion, now here, drawn by the same hand. After 
referring to the Assembly resolutions upon the | 
motion of Mr. Atherton in this House, on the 
second of December, 1838, the report says: 

“ We have seen this subject of agitation (sl 
in many places, among the people, a strong sensation ofre- 
pulsion, and a tecling of dread. We have seen the fear of 
civil commotion and civil war take possession of the con- 
munity. 

“Phere can be no doubt that the great mas 


s of the people 
believe that the public agitation of this subject is caleulated 
to weaken the bonds of the Union, to excite ‘domestic vislence,? | 
and to create a service wur and intestine bloodshed in other 
States. 

< Alter the Revolution, many of the most eminent individ- 
uals of the southern States expressed themselves strongly in 
favor of emancipation, and urged legislative measures in 
the several States of which they were citizens, to effect it. 
Washington, Jefferson, Mason, Pendleton, Wythe, Lee, 
Patrick Henry, Luther Martin, George Tucker, William 
Pinkney, and many others, are among the number. It was ! 
discussed from tune to time in the legislatures of several o 
the States; in Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, Georgia, and | 
North and South Carolina. $o late as 1832, it was debated 
in the Virginia Legislature; and, on the question to postpone 
it iudefinitely, tue vote stood 71 affirmative to 60 negative 
by which it will be seen that only six more votes were re 
quired to commence the work of emancipation. Since that 
however, the South has been violently repelled from further i 
deliberations on the subject. i 

“ Every one who has carefully examined the moral and in i 
tellectuul laws which the Creator has impressed on the human ‘| 
mind, is clearly convinced that slar 
ultimately yield to the prosress of civil 
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“ Every legislative resolution, such as is now under dis- 
union, and accelerates the |! 
u 
& Should the northern States fan the flames of abolitionism it 
cation of the edict of Nantz. 
our happy Union, our unrivalied Constitution, and tie peace it 


ery, in all its forms, must i 
ization and refinement. || 
But God does not work fast enough to satisfy the morbid i 
cravings of northern abolitionism. |! 
cussion, loosens the bond of 
period of war and bloodshed. H 
ti 
by a legislative suriction, greater desolation and more extend- |: 
ed misery would result than was couseqguent upon the revo- | 
i 
“Tt is devouily to be hoped that the conviction still re- 
mains in the miuds of sober individuals of all parties that 
and repose of this great American famil ure worthy of pres- 
ervation.” a yt 


| that charter inviolate. 
avery) excite || 


| tion of the war, until we obtain an honorable 


| Perhaps, too, a candidate for the next Presidency 


' Let this suffice. ~ We now see here, as elsewhere, 
that: this ‘ northern abolitionism,””. so truly de- | 
scribed, and in sach terrible colors, is displaying 
its influence, not merely as a religious power; as | 
heretofore, but as a political agent, in éonjunction 
with almost the entire Whig party, and more than 
‘one: professing Democrat... Sir, this proviso is, in 
+ my judgment, political abolitionism, and nothing 
else. eee 2 : i 
` Mr. Chairman, it does seem to me that. the rep- 
resentatives of the people in this House exhibit a 
very singular spectacle to their constituents, the 
country, and the world.: We have been in session 
many weeks, and have. doné literally nothing. 
Our country ‘is engaged in war; and whatever we 
may say or do here, that country will. decide, it 
has decided, the war to be a righteous and just one. 
It will compel its servants in Congress, sooner or 
later, to carry out its wishes and its will. Our 
army, bravely fighting in its defence, needs rein- 
forcements of men, and-supplies of clothing, food, 
and money. ` Delay is hazardous—it is rainous; 
and yet, instead of attending to the business we 
were sent here to perform, we have been spending 
our time in useless and protracted debate, in ma- 
king Presidents, in forming cliques and combina- 
tions to promote the ascendency of certain politi- 
cians, in manufacturing political capital to send out 
to the country. I believe the country is getting 
| dissatisfied with us. I understand that public 


York, composed of all parties, approving the war, 
and denouncing Congress for its delay to sustain 
the country by proper and necessary legislation. 
For one, I plead guilty to the charge; and have no 
other excuse to offer to my constituents, when I 
return, than to say I did all I could. One vote | 
alone, in a body like this, is unavailing. I could | 
do no more than vote. We niight have done all | 
that was really necessary to be done during the 
first three weeks of the session. It is questionable, 
from present indications, whether the last week of 
it will find our work completed. There are spirits 
who must either rule or ruin; some who would 
‘rather rule in hell than serve in heaven.” 
I belong to no cliques. 


| particular interests I wish to promote to the ex- 
| clusion of all others. I go for the interests and 
| the rights of my country, and the whole country, 
| without regard to sectional, political, or personal 
considerations. 
unnecessarily alarmed. They will find the Democ- 


| meetings are now being held in the State of New | 


í Sir, | 
I have no favorite candi- | 
date for the Presidency to bring forward, or whose : 


Let not our southern friends be | 


ed in my youth, and as expounded by Jefferson, 
Madison, Jackson, and Van Buren. Beyond this, 
Thave no ambition. Those who are disposed to 
cavil, or censure, must remember that denuncia- 
tion is not argument; that the reason is not con- 
vinced by a sneer, and that coarse abuse or vulgar 
epithet is not the best way either to enlighten the 
understanding or to correct the judgment. 


THE WILMOT PROVISO. 
REMARKS OF MR. J. S. CHIPMAN. 


OF MICHIGAN, 


In rhe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 8, 1847. 


The Thrée Million Bill and the Wilmot Proviso 


being under consideration in Committee of the 
Whole— 


Mr. CHIPMAN addressed the committee. He 
should not have violated the resolution which he 
had formed, never to trouble the House with re- 
marks, had it not been for the great and moment- 
ous question which had been presented to them by 
the proposition brought forward by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Wiimor;] and, let him 
premise, that he had sought the floor on this occa- 
sion, not for the purpose of saying anything which 
might be considered’ unpleasant or vituperative, 
but simply with a view of submitting a few re- 
marks for his own personal gratification, and for a 
justification of the vote which he should give when 
this mighty question, which was shaking the 
Union to its foundation, might receive their final 
action. He should then vote, not as a partisan, 
not as a demagogue, but as an American loving 
the Constitution, and ready to support it. And 
let him be permitted to say, that he had sought 
that floor, not for the purpose of finding fault with 
the Opposition. When he resolved upon the 
course which he should take in reference to that 
great question which had been brought before 
them, he was not aware that any other northern 
man had determined to vote against the proposi- 
tion. He regretted to hear gentlemen avow upon 
that floor their readiness to see the federal Union 
shattered to ten thousand atoms. As he heard the 
sentiments which had been uttered in -that Hall, 
his blood curdled around his heart. He trembled 
at the thought of the dissolution-of this fair Con- 
federacy. He knew but one ground on which to 
|| Stand as a patriot, in view of the circumstances in 


racy of the North, in the hour of trial, standing 
by them upon the compromises of the Constitution 
as formerly, and uniting with them to preserve 
They will find that the 
country will not only demand a vigorous prosecu- 


peace, but ample indemnity for all it has cost us. 
This can only be done by ceding us territory. I 
ado 
[Mr. P. Kine]: 

“ The two millions are distinctly, urgently, and repeated- 
ly recommended by the President to be appropriated. There 
is no other purpose for which this appropriation can be 
wanted, except in connexion with a cession of territory by 
Mexico. Mexico already owes us unpaid indemnities for 
acknowledged and adjudicated spoliatiuns on our commerce, | 
I repeat, we must have territory from Mexico.” 

The country will insist upon this; and when this 
question comes to be again agitated here, after ter- 
ritory shall have been acquired, I warn them of one 


pt the language and sentiment of my colleague, | 


|! which they were placed: that was upon the ground 
of compromise, by which these States were united 
and bound together. In his humble opinion, the 
preservation of the Union was worth a million 
times more than the pitiful consideration of a hand- 
ful of degraded Africans. He repeated, when gen- 
tlemen pretending to love their country would 
place the consideration of the nominal liberation of 
a handful of degraded Africans in the one scale, 
and this, Union in the other, and make the latter 
kick the beam, he would not give a fig for their 
patriotism. Did all this pretended negro patriot- 
l ism, then, spring from philanthropy or a love of 
country? What would these pretended philan- 
thropists accomplish, supposing that they should 
succeed in liberating that handful of degraded Af- 
ricans? Would they benefit the slave by liberating 
him, without providing for his colonization? 
What would they accomplish ? They would drive 


thing. -They will then see Whigs and the Aboli- 
tionists of the North, notwithstanding what they 
now profess, and their great horror of acquiring 
more territory, joining heart and hand with the 
new Democratic-Whig-Abolition party here, and 
all voting together for territory, with the proviso 
of King, Brinkerhoff, & Co. appended to the bill. 


may be found, no farther north than the State of | 
New York, ready and willing, if need be, to pledge 
himself to support the principles of this new po- 
litical party, and thus array one section of the 
country against the other. 

Mr. Chairman, I have only a few words more 
to say. I disregard denunciation and threats, from | 
whatever quarter they have come, or may hereafter 
come. I place myself upon the Constitution of 
my country. I earnestly desire the prosperity of | 


i 
i 
i 


| that country, unbroken by division and disunion. |! 


iy 


adhere to the Democratic principles which I learn- | 


him to a cold climate, uncongenial to his constitu- 
tion, and force him to a state of degradation im- 
mensely lower than his present state—yea, to star- 
vation. They must elevate the slave morally and 
intellectually first, if they would improve his con- 
dition. But how bappened it that gentlemen would 
prohibit slavery from all newly-acquired territory ? 
Whence originated this Wilmot proviso? He 
wanted that proposition to be fathered where it 
belonged. He did not want the distinguished Rep- 
resentative from Pennsylvania to have the honor 
(if it be an honor) or the disgrace (if it be a dis- 
grace) of having concocted such a proposition, 
unless he was entitled to it. He would directly 
come down to the origin of it; but let him first re- 
peat what he had said in the outset, that he did not 
rise to make a speech for the gratification or irrita- 
tion of either Whig or Democrat. He stood there 
seeking to address the committee probably for the 
last time; and he thanked God it was so; because, 


cl 
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as au wan his judge, ne human- consideration || miserable subterfuge—with conscious rectitude, || upon which he was elected, this position could not: 
could prevail upon him, under any circumstances, | | be controverted. Well, he:repeated, the two mil- 
to return to that position—at all events, not until |! act-upon principles, without regard to northern or | lion bill would not have been lost but for that-pro- 
he should discover among his associates some little || southern men. Now, the tariff law of 1842 was || viso. He well remembered what that hoary-head~' 
more regard for the Constitution, and some little repealed.in pursuance of the doctriné upon which] ed patriot from Massachusetts then Said—that: 
higher respect for the integrity of the Union. || they went into the canvass in 1844—in accordance || venerable Representative whose seat was-now va-: 
Now he would approach the question. The Pres- | with the recommendation of the Executive; and || cant, as he feared it would forever be—than whom 
ident was’ elëčtéd on certain principles. What |! he (Mr. C.) was now seeking to show that the:!| God never gave to this country a truer patriot--he 
were they? In the first place, a modification or || Executive, in every single act of his, had sought} well remembered that he said to the gentleman: - 
repeal of the tariff of 1842; second, an opposition i| most assiduously, most perseveringly, and most || from Pennsylvania that he considered his. proyiso: 
to the United States Bank, and approval of the honorably, to administer the Government tpon jj as null and of no consequence—that it was prema-../ 
independent treasury; third, on the ground that |! the platform which was laid down in the Baltimore | ture—but that, if the proviso was put upon the bill, 
the American people would. maintain a right to the || Convention, which was understood: to be, at that || he would.vote for the bill neverthcless—he would 
whole of Oregon; and, lastly, an approval of the i| time, the mouthpiece of the Democratic party— || vote for it:in any form. Why? Because then it 
annexation of Texas. He had alluded to these i| principles which were advocated upon the stump jj was understood and believed—and so ‘the event 
principles upon which the canvass of 1844 was | in 1844 throughout the Union. Well, what then? || would have shown—that but for that Wilmot pro- 
conducted for the purpose of ascertaining, if he ` Why, the Democracy of Pennsylvania told them i| viso, which was sprung upon that House just. at. 
could, how it happened that a segment of the De- ‘| that they had been deceived in this matter; that || the close of the session—upon a bill with which it 
mocracy of Pennsylvania upon that floor—another they voted as they did, with the understanding ji had no connexion—the Executive would long be- 
wing of the Democracy of New York upon that || that that infamous, labor-crushing, withering bar- j| fore this have closed the Mexican war, and.on 
floor—were now at loggerheads and belligerants || vier to the interests of the whole country was to be |! terms honorable to the country. Why, they must 
towards the Executive. He would endeavor to ‘i sustained; that the odious tariff law of 1842 was || take things as they were. They well knew that 
point out how it happened that a fragment of the |} not to be repealed. Well, the question came up, || the Mexican Government was bankrupt, They 
emocracy of Pennsylvania and a portion of the i| that law was repealed, and the Democracy of || knew it had no means of paying its army; and it 
Democracy of New York had drawn off and held i| Pennsylvania say they were disappointed. But || was evident that with that appropriation a peace 
a secret conclave to concoct, and hatch, and bring | again, upon the heel of the session, when they || could be easily made. Now, one word in relation 
into that House a proposition substantially at war || were exhausted by a burning sun, to which many || to that proviso. He voted against it at the last ses- 
with the Constitution; and at a time, too, when :| of the northern men were not accustomed, the | sion, and he should vote against it under all cir- 
every nerve of the Democracy of the country ‘| Executive sent in a proposition allowing him to || cumstances. And he would here say to the distin- 
was strained to sustain a war which Whigs had | take two millions from the treasury for the pur- || guished representative from New York, that if he 
denounced—although they voted for it—as unholy | pose of consummating a peace with Mexico. What || believed that he (Mr. C.) was seeking to associate 
and unjust. True, there were those immortal four- |! was done when that proposition was submitted? himself with the advocates of slavery as an abstract 
teen who had the independence to vote against the || The gentleman from Pennsylvania brought for- || proposition, he was grossly deceived. But when 
appropriation of men and money for the prosecu- į ward a proviso to exclude slavery from all territo- | te Democracy of New York attempted to court 
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tion of the war; and those immortal fourteen stood ry which might be acquired; and for that proposi- || the aid of a despicable knot of fanatics, and pre- 
upon high ground compared with ‘the balance of || tion he had the hardihood to claim the support of || tended to say to southern slaveholders, you shall 
a subsequent day turn around and assail the Exec- |! God that he voted against that Wilmot proviso. || which might be acquired, they then took a hazard 
utive with all manner of vile epithets in order to i| It smelt rank of negroism. Now, he held that that || which he held that no lover of his country would 
entitled to. Now, he (Mr. C.) had had some lit- enabling the President to close the war with Mexi- || South say to the North, if territory is acquired, 
tle experience with the Democracy of the State of co, would have passed both Houses of Congress | you shall be excluded by your institutions from it? 
was associated with the Democracy of the Empire || would not say in midnight conclave—but ‘then it || South, you shall be excluded? He held that the 
State, he acted independently, and did not play || was that the combined delegations of the distin- i| Tight was equally strong in either case. The prin- 
in that House. Well, the Democracy of New || and Pennsylvania, had the audacity to concoct this || Which might hereafter be acquired. No, the prin- 
York were united, and the Democracy of the proviso. Yet these very men hoasted of their pa- | ciple of compromise which formed the matchless 
commencement of the last session of Congress in |! that of other men, of their unexampled love of their || @pplicable—[and here the Speaker’s hammer fell.] 
harmony, having elected a President upon the spécies! Away with such philanthropy! Away! $ PONNE 3 ‘ 
: ees See 
especially upon one other principle—that of keep- j| puard of unfortunate negroes! Instead of patriot- | 
ing the whole of Oregon. Well, then, they were ism, by such a concentration of sickly philanthro- ; 
he last -of al |SPEECH OF MR. CALHOUN, 
forty men—all, sink or swim—live or die—ready || Jove of country. Now, what was the object of | g 
to fight Great Britain if they could not be satisfied |! that proposition, when it was submitted at the last į OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
party dropped from 54° 40’, and deserted en masse. || He would appeal to the country to say; he would bruary 9 
What next? Why, the Democracy yielded to || ask the schoolboy to tell him whether they could, . S eoruary S1847.. ; 
The Bill making further appropriation to bring the 
the course which he pursued; for he was forced | Congress? Could they trammel or restrict the: bl lusi bei X a 
by the party who placed him in power. But || action ofa future Executive as apart of the treaty- orable conclusion, being under consideration— 
up, then there was the, first attempt made by a |} of the Senate, another branch of the treaty-ma- ; Senate. Never, Mr. President, since I have been 
party of the Democracy of that House to Tyler- | king power? What good would be effected by || on the stage of action, has our country been placed 
the four winds of heaven the Democracy which |} no good could grow out of it, either if it had been | are not only in the midst of a very difficult and a 
had placed him in power, and to leave him void of passed at the last session, or if it should passat the ‘| very expensive war, but we are involved in a 
where he was entitled by every consideration of || movers of that proposition? Why, he had heard | gerous character. They hoth claim our serious 
Justice to an overwhelming majority. He would || it said that the Executive had not paid the atten- i| and deliberate consideration, and I do trust that 
for the Democratic party at that crisis, but that || which the Keystone State was entitled to, and that | both receive a full discussion. It is due to our 
which was assumed by the distinguished Vice || she had become disaffected with her democratic :! constituents that the actual state of things in refer- 
dent of the Senate. But did he act when the de- | on the tariff question; and then they found spring- |; present, I propése to consider the question which - 
cisive moment came? Ay! He stood nobly up i| ing upin that Hall an opposition insidious, fatal, ‘| Is more immediately pressing—how shall the war 
gave the casting vote, and though Federal dema- the Executive in every great measure proposed by |; a successful termination? Or, to express ita little 
gogues, for a brief season, uttered their denuncia- |} the Administration. Now, he held that no man on |; more fully, how shall it be conducted to enable us 
which prompted that decisive act, his name will Executive, unless he was right; but there were || which it was made? For it is only by effecting 
be known and remembered when those denuncia- considerations growing outof the cause of Democ- | those objects that the war can be properly said to 
š 
be cherished with increasing gratitude bya free || vocated—which did call upon all honest men to There are two ways in which the war may be 
people, long after those who cried out against him || abandona Federal consideration—to foregothe con- | conducted. The one is, to push on offensive opera- 
; : sideration of making a few votes in their Congres- || ti i 1 d, 
Spoke of the President of the Senate—the Vice sional district, and to lead them to come up to the | terms. The other, to take a defensive position and. 
to maintain and secure the possession of the coun- 
t 
t 


the Opposition, who voted for the war, and then at || the Democracy of the North. He (Mr. C.) thanked <| have no right to carry slavery into any territory 
give him the character which they claim that he is | proposition, the two million bill, for the purpose of || take, or had any right to take. No! Would the 
New York, and he begged to say, that when he |! with but, little opposition; but then it was—he urely not. Should the North then say to the 
demagoguism for the purpose of obtaining a seat guished Representatives from New York, Ohios i] ciple applied with equal force to any territory 
country were united, and they met together at the triotism, of their philanthropy, which outshone | bond of union between these . States was equally 
great principles which he had enumerated; and with all those crocodile tears over a corporal’s ' THE THREE MILLION BILL. 
at the commencement of the last session fifty-four pys; they had lost sight of all patriotism—of al 
peacefully. But lo! all at once the Administration || session? Was there anything to be gained by it? In THE SENATE or THE UNITED STATES, 
them. . Now, the President was fally justified in by their legislation, tie up the hands of a future | existing war with Mexico to a speedy and hon- 
when the discussion of the tariff question came making power? Could they control the action | Mr. CALHOUN rose, and thus addressed the 
ize the Executive—to dissever and to scatter to || that proviso, then? He was ready to show that || in a more critical situation than at present. We 
an ascendency in both branches of Congress, present’ one. But what was the motive of the | domestic question of the most irritating and dan- 
assert it fearlessly, there was no proper ground || tion to Pennsylvania in making his appointments || before this session closes, late as it is, they will 
President of the United States—the ex officio Presi- representative in the Senate, on account of his vote ;| ence to both should be fully understood. For the 
to the principles upon which he was elected; he dismembering the Democratic party, and defeating 4 be conducted to bring it most advantageously to _ 
tions upon his head, and scorned the manly spirit |! that floor, or elsewhere, was bound to sustain the | most advantageously to effect all’ the objects for 
tions are hushed in oblivion; his noble deeds will racy—of the principles which they as a party ad- | be successful. 

ave gone down to their ignominious graves. He dons until Mexico is compelled to yield to our 
President of this Union—the man who, while hun- support of the Executive. At all events, he would k re i b 

ry already in our military occupation. The: ques- 
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i 
| 
| 
| 
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dreds were deserting the ranks of the Democratic : ‘say most solemnly that when the Executive had ` : i 8 5 
i '! tion which I propose to consider is, which of these 


party, and ‘shrinking from the contest on some ı only sought to carry out the cardinal principles 
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two. plans of. operation ought.to be selected. tis 
a grave question; in my opinion, next in import- 
ance.only to the war itself.. I have given it my. 
deliberate consideration, and the result to which. L 
have come is, that we ought. to: choose the defen-. 
sive position. I shall now proceed: to state the 
reasons upon-which that.conclusion is founded. 

I believe it is the policy-best calculated to bring the 
war advantageously toa successful termination; or, 
to express it more fully.and explicitly—for I wish to 
be fully comprehended on this important question— 

“to bring it with certainty to a successful termination, 
and that with the least sacrifice of men and money, 
and with the least hazard of disastrous consequences 
and loss of standing and reputation to the country. 
If [rightly understand the objects for which the 
war was declared, I feel a deep conviction that, by 
assuming a defensive attitude, all of them may be 
effected.” I say, if 1 rightly understand, for, strange 
as it may seem, those objects, even at this late 
day, are left to inference. There is no document 
in which they are distinctly enumerated and set 
forth by the Government, and of course they can 
only be ascertained by viewing the messages of the 
President in. reference to the war, in connexion 
with the acts of Congress recognising its exist- 
ence, or for carrying iton. I have examined them, 
and particularly the message of the President to 
Congress, recommending that Congress should 
make war, for the purpose of discovering the ob- 
jects for which it was made, and the result is that 
they were threefold: first, to repel invasion; next, 
to establish the Rio del Norte as the western bound- 
ary of Texas; and thirdly, to obtain indemnity for 
the claims of our citizens against Mexico. The 
first two appear to me to be the primary, and the 
last only the secondary object of the war. The 
President, in his messages, did not recommend 
Congress to declare war. No. He assumed that 
war already existed, and called upon Congress to 
recognise its existence. He affirmed that the coun- 
try had been invaded, and American blood spilt 

upon American soil. That assumption was based 

on the position that the Rio del Norte was the 
western boundary of Texas, and that the Mexi- 
cans had crossed that boundary to the American 
side of the river. This he affirmed was an inva- 
sion of our territory. 

The act of Congress reiterated the declaration 
that war had been made by the republic of Mexi- 
co, and thus recognised the Rio del Norte as the 
western boundary of Texas, and the crossing of 
that river by the Mexicans as an act of invasion. 
Hence, both the executive and legislative branches 
of this Government are committed to the fact that 
the Rio del Norte is the western boundary of Texas, 
and that crossing it was an invasion on the part of 
the Mexicans, To repel the invasion and establish 
the boundary were then clearly the primary ob- 
jects of the war. But having got into the war, the 

resident recommends it to be prosecuted for the 
other object I have mentioned—that is to say, in- 
demnity for our citizens--a recommendation, in 
my opinion, proper; for while we are engaged in 
war, all the differences between the two countries 
ought, if possible, to be settled. These appear to 
me to be the objects of the war. Congest is ex- | 
pressly disavowed, and therefore constitutes none 
of its objects. The President, in addition, recom- 
mends that we shall prosecute the war in order to 
obtain indemnity for its expenses; but that in no 
sense can be considered as one of its objects, but a 
mere question of policy; for it can never be sup- | 
posed thata country would enter upon a war for the 
mere purpose of being indemnified for its cost. 
_ T hold, then, Mr, President, such being the ob- 

.Jects of the war, that all of them can be accom- 
plished by taking a defensive position. Two have 
already been thorough]y effected. The enemy has 
been repelled by two brilliant victories. The Rio 
del Norte is held, from the mouth to its extreme 
source on the eastern side by ourselves. Not a 
Mexican soldier is to be found there. As to the 
question of indemnity to our citizens, such has been 
the success of our ‘arms that we have not only 
acquired enough for that, but vastly more, even to 
comprehend, great as they already are, the ex- 
penses of the war, if it should be judged to be wise 
and Just policy on our part to make Mexico re- 
sponsible for them. Here arises the question, 
shall we hold the line 

we cover by our mili 


tary forces, comprehending 


| 


|i it should be such as would lead to as speedy a 


|| any illustration. 


we now occupy, and which |: 


The first and leading consideration that ought to | 
govern should be, to select a line that would fully 
accomplish the objects to be effected in making the 
war; avoiding the appearance, however, of taking 
any portion of the country on the mere principle i 
of a war of conquest. But what may be required i 
in reference to this consideration may be enlarged i 
by the other considerations he would now proceed | 
to state. es 

The first and most important of them is, that in 
selecting a defensive line, it should be such as to 
possess, in the greatest degree, such natural advan- 
tages as would require the smallest sacrifice of men 
and money to defend it; and, among others, such 
| as would afford every facility for drawing promptly 
supplies of men and provisions from the adjoining 
country. The next consideration in making the 
selection is, that the country covered by it should 
be convenient and desirable for us to possess, if in 
| the ultimate adjustment of the difference between | 
us and Mexico it should become the established į 
boundary of the two countries. I go further, and 
add, that it-should be such as would deprive Mex- | 
ico in the smallest possible degree of her resources 
and her strength; for, in aiming to do justice to 
ourselves in establishing the line, we ought, in my 
opinion, to inflict the least possible amount of in | 
jury on Mexico. I hold, indeed, that we ought | 
to be just and liberal to her. Not only because | 
she is our-neighbor; not only because she is a sis- | 
ter republic; not only because she is emulous now, 
in the midst of all her difficulties, and has ever 
begn, to imitate our example by establishing a fed- | 
| eral republic; not only because she is one of the 
| two greatest Powers on this continent of all the 
| States that have grown out of the provinces for- 
merly belonging to Spain and Portugal; though 
these are high considerations, which every Ameri- || 
can ought to feel, and which every generous and | 
sympathetic heart would feel, yet there are others |! 
which refer more immediately to ourselves. The | 
| course of policy which we ought to pursue in | 
regard to Mexico is one of the greatest problems 
in our foreign relations. Our true policy, in my 
opinion, is not to weaken or humble her; on the 
contrary, it is our interest to see her strong, and 
respectable, and capable of sustaining all the rela- 
| tions that ought to exist between independent na- 
| tions. I hold that there is a mysterious connexion 
| between the fate of this country and that of Mexico, 
| so- much so, that her independence and capability 
| of sustaining herself are almost as essential to our 
| prosperity, and the maintenance of our institutions, 
_as they are to hers. Mexico is to us the forbidden 


: fruit; the penalty of eating it would be to subject | 
| our institutions to political death. H 

The next consideration is, that the line should 
be such, in the event of its being ultimately estab- 
lished between us, as would lead to a permanent :. 


peace between the two countries; and, finally, that į 
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i peace as possible, and for this purpose it should 
be eminently coercive. Neither of these requires 
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| Such being the considerations that ought tq gov- 
ern us in selecting a defensive line, the next ques- 
tion is, what line would best fulfil them; and here, | 
again, I am not prepared to pronounce definitively. | 
It requires a more exact knowledge of the country |: 
i than T possess or can derive from any of the maps, | 
all of which, there is reason to believe, are more ii 
or less imperfect. But while I do not feel myself |. 
prepared to pronounce definitively, I am prepared || 
to suggest a line, which, in my opinion, to a very | 
great extent, will fulfil most of these considerations; | 
and what recommends it more strongly to me is the f 

I 


| 
i 
i fact, that it is substantially the one which the Ex- 
’ ecutive themselves, as I infer from the declaration 


of the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, contemplate establishing, even in the event 
of a successful offensive war. ‘The line to which I 
refer is the following: beginning at the mouth of 
the Rio del Norte, and continuing up the same to. 
the Pass del Norte, or southern boundary of New 
Mexico, about the thirty-second degree of north 
latitude, and thence due west to the Gulf of Califor- 
nia, which it would strike, according to the maps, 
nearly at its head, and thence down the Gulf to the 
ocean. 

I now propose to turn back and compare this 
line with the considerations which I have laid 
down, as those which ought to govern in selecting 
a defensive line. It will secure all the objects for 
which the war was declared. It will establish the 
Del Norte as. the western boundary of Texas 
throughout its whole extent, from its mouth to its 
source; it will give us ample means of indemnity, 
even if the cost of the war itself should be deemed 
proper to be included in the indemnity, which, as 
at present advised; I am far from being disposed 
to countenance. The next consideration is, that . 
the line should be such as would involve in its 


i Maintenance the least sacrifice of men and money. 


In reference to this, the one suggested has great 
advantages. In the first place, on its east side, the 
Del Norte would constitute the line, a broad, rapid, 
and navigable stream, of which we would have the 
entire command; and in the next, it would be near 
to the settled parts of Texas, from whence, in an 
emergency, the forces and. the means of supply 
necessary for its defence may be promptly derived. 
The whole extent of this portion of the line is less 
than four hundred miles, measured on the map. 
I have consulted. the opinions of military men of 
judgment and experience, in reference to its de- 
fence, and they inform me that three forts properly 
located—one not far from the mouth of the Del 


; Norte, another somewhere near Camargo, anda 


third at the Pass del Norte, properly constructed, 
and garrisoned with a suitable force—would be 
sufficient for its defence. The fort at the Pass del 
Norte would, from its position, not only defend 
the river itself, but protect New Mexico, by com- 
manding the only passage through which the Mex- 
icans could invade it. Four regiments would be 
ample to garrison the forts, after the first year, 
when they would be completed. 

The other portion of the line, extending from 
the Pass del Norte to the Gulf of California, and 
thence through the gulf to the Pacific Ocean; would 
be still more easily defended. The part which ex- 
tends from the mountains that border New Mexico. 
on the west, and which scparate the waters of the 
Del Norte from those which fall into the Colorado 
and the Gulf of California, passes through a coun- 
try inhabited on both sides by Indian tribes through 
its whole extent, and requires neither men nor forts 
for its defence. It is in length about three hun- 
dred and fifty miles. The residue is covered by 
the Gulf of California. A few small vessels, which 
could be furnished under the peace establishment, 
with a single regiment, would be ample for its de- 
fence and the protection of California. Hence, 
five regiments, with a small naval force, supported 
by the contiguous population, would be sufficient 
for the defence of the whole line against any force 
which Mexico could bring against it. 

The next point to consider is, what would be 


i the expense of maintaining this force, in addition 


to what the peace establishment would require. 


| On this, too, I have consulted officers of expe- 
‘ rience, and they are of opinion that two and a 
i half millions of dollars annually would be suffi- 


. + 
cient. 


The next consideration is, that the country to be 
covered should be convenient and desirable to be 
eld by us, if, as has been stated, on the settlement 
of our differences with Mexico, the line should be 
established as the permanent boundary. And here 


| again it possesses striking advaptages. It is con- 


tiguous to us. It has on its eastern side the Rio 


del Norte as the boundary between it and Texas, 


and on its northern, the southern boundary of Or- 
egon, through its whole extent. But what makes 
it still more desirable, and what is of vastly more 
importance to us, is the very circumstance which 
makes it of little value to Mexico, as it regards its. 
strength or resources; and that is, that it is almost 
literally an uninhabited country. It covers an area 
of 600,000 square miles, with a population of lesg 
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than 100,000, of all complexions and all descrip- 
tions, being but one inhabitant to each six square 
miles. It is, indeed, as sparsely settled, and even 
Jess so, than the country in the possession of the 
neighboring Indians. It is this very sparseness of 
population which renders it desirable to us; for if 
we had the choice of two regions of equal extent, 
and in other respects equally desirable, the one 
inhabited and the other not, we would choose the 
uninhabited, if we consulted the genius of our Gov- 
ernment, and the preservation of our political in- 
stitutions. What we want is space for our growing 
population, and what we ought to avoid, is the 
addition of other population, of a character not 
suited to our institutions. We want room to grow. 
We are increasing at the rate of 600,000 annually; 
and in a short time the increase will be at the rate 
of 1,000,000. . To state it more strongly, we double 
once in twenty-three years, so that at the end of 
that period, we will ‘number 40,000,000, and in 
another twenty-three years, 80,000,000, if no dis- 
aster befall us. For this rapidly growing popula- 
‘tion, all the territory we now possess, and even 
that which we might acquire, would, in the course 
ofa few generations, be needed. It is better for 
our people and institutions, that our population 
should not be too much compressed. 

But the very,reasons which make it so desirable 
to us, make it of little advantage to Mexico. Her 
population is nearly stationary, and will not, at her 
‘present rate of increase, within the period I have’ 
specified as that within which our population will 
have twice doubled, be but a few millions more 
than at present. Indeed, so far from being valuable 
to Mexico, itis directly the opposite—a burden and 
a loss to her. Lt is, in the first place, exceedingly 
remote from her. California isas far from the city 
of Mexico as it is from New Orleans; and New 
Mexico is not much nearer to it than it is to Wash- 
ington. They are both too remote to be defended 
by so weak a Power. It isa remarkable fact in 
the history of this continent, that the aborigines in 
this and the adjacent portions of Mexico, encroach | 
upon the European occupants. The Indians are 
actually gaining ground upon the Mexicans; not 
but that they are brave and capable of defending | 
themselves with arms, but the jealousy of the | 
Central Government had in a great measure dis- } 
armed them, while, from its feebleness and remote- 
ness, it is incapable of affording them protection. 
It is said that there are-not less than three or four 
thousand captives from New Mexico and the neigh- || 
boring States, in the hands of the Indians. Such 
being the state of things, it is manifest that while 
the acquisition would be of great importance to us, 
it would, instead of being a loss to the Mexicans, 
be a positive gain. ‘The possession by our people 
would protect the whole of the adjacent portions 
of Mexico from the incursions and ravages of the 
Indians, and give it a greater degree of security 
and prosperity than it ever has experienced from 
the commencement of her revolution, now more 
than a quarter of a century ago. 

The next consideration is, that the line should 
be such, if it should be established as a boundary, 
as would lay the foundation of a permanent peace |j 
between us and Mexico; and here again it has re- 
markable ad vantages; it is impossible for us to pre- 
vent our growing population from passing into an 
uninhabited country, where the power of the own- |! 
ers is not sufficient to keep them out. In they will | 
go. We may pass laws, heaping penalty upon 
penalty; but they will be of no avail to prevent our 
pioneers from forcing*themselves into the country, 
unless efficiently resisted by the Power in posses- 
sion. Of this we have abundant proof from expe- 
rience in our relations with the Tndians. Many : 
and severe laws have been passed to prevent intru- | 
sion upon them, with little effect. In the end, the | 
only remedy has been found to be, to purchase | 
their lands, and remove them to a greater distance. i 
If such is the case with the Indians, where the | 
population is more dense, and our means of pre- | 

| 
i 


venting intrusion much greater, it would be vain 


i 
l 
Hi 
j; 
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ces, to make peace with Mexico without acquiring 
a considerable portion, at least of this uninhabited (i 
region, would lay the foundation of new troubles, { 


| as the means of negotiation. We ought to say to 


| course of a few months. It would make a saving 


i! a defensive position, and ceasing to push offensive 


‘tween races and religions, and thus regarding it, 


| the profoundest feelings of our nature. E 
i nerve is braced, and every arm strengthened in re- 


and subject us to the hazard of farther conflicts— 
a result equally undesirable to Mexico and our- 
selves. But it is not only in referénce-to a perma- 
nent peace with Mexico that it-is desirable that 
this vast uninhabited region should pass into our 
possession. High considérations connected with 
civilization and commerce make it no less so. We 
alone can people it with an industrious and êivil- 
ized race, which can develope its resources and add 
a new and extensive region to the domain of com- 
merce and civilization. Left as it is, it must re- 
main for generations an uninhabited and barrén 
waste, 

` This brings me to the final consideration, that 
the line should ‘be such as to cover an extent, am- 
ple for the purpose of coercing a settlement, and 
in this respect, the one suggested leaves nothing to 
be desired. 

But while I suggest this as a definite line, if a 
better cannot be found, it would be very far from 
my views to hold the country which it covers ab- | 
solutely. My opinion is, that it ought to be held 


Mexico that such is our intention, and that if she 
is ready to negotiate, we are; and not only to ne- 
gotiate, but to settle fairly, justly, and liberally, and 
with a view to a permanent peace between the two 
countries; and if, for that purpose, the part held 
by us should be considered more than an indem- | 
nity, to pay liberally for the balance. 

But in order to render the means of coercion | 
more effectual, I would hold, not absolutely, but 
also subject to negotiation, the ports of Mexico 
now in our possession, and which we could retain 
without too great a sacrifice of men and money. 
These ports I would open to the commerce of all 
countries, subject to a rate of duty that would bare- 
ly cover the expense of maintaining the line. 

I have now fully shown that we may certainly 
maintain this line, and thereby accomplish all the 
objects for which the war was declared, and that 
with little or no sacrifice of men or money, or with- 
out hazard or loss of reputation; and I may add, 
with a fair prospect of laying a foundation for a 
permanent peace between us and Mexico, on the 
final settlement of the differences between us. 
What would be its fruits? A speedy reduction of | 
a large portion of the expenses of the war, by dis- | 
charging the whole of the volunteers as soon as a 
defensive position is taken, which may be in the 


of fifteen or twenty millions of dollars during the 
year; the necessity for additional taxes would be 
avoided; credit would be immediately restored; a 
considerable portion of the loan might be dispensed 
with; and last, though not least, a measure which 
many of us on this side the Chamber have so much ! 
at heart, I mean that of free trade, would be res- | 
cued from great and impending danger. The short | 
experience we have had of its operation holds out į 
the prospect of almost unbounded prosperity to the 
country; not so much in consequence of the réduc- 
tion of our own duties, as that made by Great 
Britain, which has opened her ample market for 
grain and other provisions of every description. 
But it may be objected to the policy, that, with 
all its benefits, it would not bring peace. I think 
otherwise. What reason would Mexico have for 
holding out? None that I can perceive. On the: 
contrary, she would see that we had undertaken 
to do what we could certainly perform—what our | 
strength was abundantly adequate to go through 
with, without hazard or difficulty; she would also | 
see that she had everything to lose and nothing | 
to gain by holding out, and that if she obstinately | 
persisted in refusing to treat, she might lose the | 
territory covered by our line, without compensation, ! 
instead of being liberally paid for its value beyond 
full indemnity for our claims against her. | 
But there are other and powerful reasons which 
would induce her to come to terms. By assuming | 


operations against her, the feelings of the people 
of Mexico would in a short time undergo a great | 
change. They now regard the war as a war be- | 


they are under the excitement of the strongest and 
Every 


sistance to us. The resolution of the whole coun- 
try is to oppose us to the utmost of their power | 
and resources. A defensive attitude on our part 


would tend powerfully to abate these deeply exei- 
ted feelings. The war would no longer be regarded 
as à war of races and-réligions... They would no 
Jonger dread the extinction ‘of one or ‘the other. 
The ordinary everyday business of life’ would 
gradually absorb their attention. -Add to this: the 
effect which the possession of their’ ports would 
have upon their finances, by cutting off the! most 
prolific branch of théir revenue, and :there would 
seem to be fair grounds for believing’ that, within 
a short period, much shorter probably than could 
be effected by offensive operations, she would bé 
ready to negotiate and settle the differences -be- 
tween the two countries by a permanent peace. 
But suppose in all this I am mistaken, and. that 
Mexico will persist in holding out with her char- 
acteristic obstinacy: what would be the result? 
We will have war without expense or hazarda 
war partaking much more of the character of peace 
than of war, so far as weare concerned. Our pop- 
ulation would flow into the territory covered: by 
our defensive line, and enable us to reduce the mil- 
itary establishment which. would be necessary in 
the first instance. Above all, it will once again 
place us on terra firma, and enable us to see be- 
yond the dark curtain which is now suspended 
between us and the future. ; 

I have now stated the reasons why I am in favor 
of taking a defensive position. 1 have, I trust, , 
shown that we can by it bring the war to a suc- 
cessful termination, with little or no sacrifice of 
men and money, and without hazard of any:de- 
scription whatever. It remains to be shown, what 
are the grounds of my opposition to the continu- 
ance of an offensive war, and if Iam not greatly 
mistaken, they are as strong as can well be con- 
ceived. Iam opposed to it, for the very reverse 
reasons to those I have stated. There is no cer- 
tainty, in the first place, that it will bring the war 
to a successful termination; and in the next, if it 
should, it would be at a vast expense of men and 
money, and with no inconsiderable hazard of dis- 
astrous consequences, and loss of national reputa- 
tion. 

In order to understand fully and correctly the 
force of the objection to continuing and pushing 
offensive operations, it is indispensable that. the 
object intended to be effected should be distinctly 


j and clearly perceived, for until that is understood, 


we can form no decisive opinion in reference to 
it; and here I premise, that its object-is not con- 
quest, or the acquisition of territory, for that is 
expressly disavowed. I further premise, that it is 
not-to acquire additional means of indemnity, for 
I have already shown that we have ample means 
now in our hands to effect that purpose. If, then, 
it is for neither the one nor the other, I ask, what is 
its object? But one answer is given: to obtain 
peace; or, to use the language most commonly 
employed, to conquer peace. But how is peace 
to be obtained? It can only be by treaty. War 
may be made by one nation, but peace can only 
be made. by two. The object, then, is to obtain 
a treaty; but what treaty? One that will suit Mex- 
ico? ‘That can be obtained at anytime. No; the 
treaty which is wanted is one that will suit us; 


| but how can that be effected, but by compelling 


Mexico, by force of our arms, and at our dictation, 
to agree to such terms as we may dictate? and 
what could these terms be, but to secure all the 
objects for which the war was declared; that is, 
as has been shown, to establish the Rio del Norte 
as our western boundary, and to obtain ample ter- ` 
ritory as the only means of our indemnity ? 

The intention, then, is to compel Mexico to 
acknowledge that to be ours which we now hold, - 
and can, as I have already shown, easily hold, 
without her consent. This is all—more or less 
cannot be made of it. But how is Mexico to be 
compelled to sign such a treaty? Weare informed 
that, for that purpose, the intention, in the first 
place, is to take Vera Cruz, and the castle of San 
Juan de Ulloa, and then to march. to the city of 
Mexico, and there to dictate the treaty. Now, 
with this object in view, I ask the Senate, is it 
worth while to pursue a vigorous war to compel 
Mexico to acknowledge that to be ours which we 


| hold, and can easily hoid, against her consent? Is 


it worth while, even if we were perfectly certain 
of complete success by taking Vera Cruz and 
marching to Mexico, and there dictating a treaty 
at the end of this campaign? What would be the 


: -gacrifice, in effecting this, of men and: money? 
<The army authorized to be raised is about seventy 
“thousand ‘men; and the expense of the campaign 
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, Pose to. pursue. a war, which, if terminated ina 
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maybe put at thirty millions. of dollars, Ft will 
probably exceed it by several millions, but I desire 
to be moderate.’ Suppose the active force in the 
field to. be. fifty thousand. men, what then will-be 
your sacrifice under this supposition ?. ‘The loss of 
thirty millions.of dollars. And what the-sacrifice 
‘of life will-be, may be judged.of by-looking at the 
past.” One-third must be put down as Gertain to 
érish; not. by the sword only, but by disease. | 
Sixteen thousand lives, then, must be sacrificed. 
Now, [put it home to you, Senators, is it worth 
while to make this immense sacrifice of money and | 
men for the mere purpose of obtaining the consent 
of Mexico to hold what we can so easily hold in 
despite of her? ‘I put a graver question. I appeal 
to. the conscience of every Senator who hears me, 
gan“ you, as a Christian, justify giving a vote that 
would:lead to such results? Nay, is there one of i 
-you who would give thirty millions of dollars, and 
sacrifice the lives of sixteen thousand of our peo- 
ple, for the two Californias and New Mexico? I | 
answer for you, there is not one; and yet we pro- | 


single campaign, and most fortunately, would lead 
to these sacrifices. 

But is there any certainty: our forces would 
reach Mexico by the end of this campaign; or if 
they did that a treaty could be dictated? These i 
‘are the questions that next demand our serious | 
consideration. | 

An offensive war, such as we propose to carry | 


on, looks as a possible event ultimately to subdu- `! 


ing the country. Viewing it in that aspect, the 
war is but barely commenced. It is true we have 
acquired two-thirds of the territory of Mexico, but 


; be encouraged and we discouraged; she will add to 


| her own colonies, before they would recognise their 


doubtful. We are now ‘near the middle of Feb- 

ruary, and may have in-the field force sufficient to | 
take Vera Cruz; but I appeal to all sides, have we | 
force enough, or can we have force enough intime 

to avoid. the :vomito; and march to the city of 

Mexico during this campaign? Iwill not say we | 
have not, but say with confidence that there is 
‘no eertainty that-we have or will have sufficient 
‘for such an enterprise..  - a : 
. But if we fail to reach the city this campaign, 
what will be its effects?” We shall be worse off 
than. we now are; a year will be lost; Mexico will 


her fortifications and defences, and increase her 
supplies of arms, in which she is now especially 
deficient. 

But suppose we should be so fortunate as to be 
able to reach the city of Mexico: is there any cer- 
tainty that we should be able to dictate a treaty 
such as we desire? With whom have we to deal? | 
A-race of people refiowned above all others for į 
their obstinacy and the pertinacity of resistance— 
| a people whose hereditary pride is, that they res- 
| cued their country when overrun by the Moors, 
| aftera war of seven or eight centuries—a people who 
for eighty years waged war for the maintenance | 
| of their dominion over the Low Countries—a peo- 
| ple who for twenty years carried on the war against 
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| independence. Such are the people with whom 
| we are contending; and is it certain that such a 
people will be compelled, by our occupying the 
city of Mexico, to yield to our terms? We must 
remember that the city is not to Mexico what Paris 
is to France; on the contrary, all her internal strug- | 
gles, with almost no exception, prove that the city | 
of Mexico, in a military point of view, has very | 
| little control over the country. 


{ 


let it be remembered, these two-thirds are adjacent | 
to us; let it also be remembered that it is sparsely 
populated. To give a vivid conception of its ex- 
tent, the portion of Mexico held by us is almost 
100,000 square miles more than the whole extent 
of the magnificent valley of the Mississippi, em- 
bracing the entire region between the Alleghany 
and Rocky Mountains. But although such is the 
immense extent of the territory, there are but six | 
or seven hundred thousand inhabitants scattered | 
over its surface. 

It is this adjacent country, thus sparsely inhab- | 
ited, which we have overrun, and now hold by. 
military occupation, We have met, in conquering | 
it, but little resistance, except from the regular i! 
army of Mexico, and as yet have gained in reality || 


but litle in a military point of view. Instead of i 
'] 


| before the war can be concluded, by what is called | 
-vigorous measures; and here the question presents | 
itself, Shall we have the means—can we raise the 
men and money to carry on the third campaign > 
Remember, it must be much more costly, and re- 
quire a greater force than what is required for the | 
į approaching campaign. It will be carried on ata | 
| greater distance from us, and every step as we ad- 

| vance will require a larger detached force to occu- | 
| py and cover our rear. Bear in mind, also, that 
he | 
past or the approaching campaign; for if we con- | 
quer the city without obtaining peace, one of two | 
results will follow—her Government will with- ` 
draw or be dispersed, and we shall, in either case, | 


| 
{ 
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conciliating the inhabitants, they are reported to be ' 
more hostile than ever, and not an inconsiderable 
portion of our army will be required to hold and i! 
defend the country we occupy. As yet we have 
scarcely approached Mexico proper, consisting of || 
the elevated plain on which the city of Mexico |! 
stands, and the hot regions extending on the east, |! 
along the Gulf of Mexico to Yucatan, and along || 
the borders of the Pacific and the Gulf of Califor- | 
nia, on the west. Within these comparatively 
harrow limits, consisting of one-third of all Mexi- 
co, there is at least seven millions of people, fully | 
ten times as many as the portion of Mexico we | 
occupy. Here, too, is the seat of her wealth, and |} 
power, and civilization. The character of the coun- f 
try, and its climate, present formidable obstacles to ` 
an invading army. The approaches to the table 
land are few, passing through narrow defiles, and | 
up steep acclivities, and the region itself is moun- 
tainous and rough in the extreme. It may be com- | 
pared, in a military point of view, to Mount Atlas, | 
in Africa, or the Caucasus, in Europe. To this: 
may he added a scanty supply of food for men, 
and forage for horses, of an invading army. The 
climate of the hot regions, both on the Pacific and 
on the Gulf, is extremely sickl¥, especially that 
of the Gulf, to which our military operations in 
reference to the city of Mexico will be directed. 
Perhaps there is none on earth more so. It may 
be said to be the native home of the yellow fever, 
one of the most terrific of diseases. It prevails 
during eight months every year, and not untre- 
quently during ten months; and what adds to the 
difficulty in the way of an invading army, is the 
prevalence of sudden and violent storms, during 

the period of the year when the fever does not pre- |! 
vail. April itself is a sickly month, and March i! 
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g ij 1t will be of a different character from either t 


į be compelled to subdue and hold the country in 


: a guerrilla war, such as now exists between France 


| tions incident to such a war? Can youn 


: ing which accompany the commencement of a war, 


+- But if there be no certainty either that we can | 
reach Mexico, or, reaching it, can compel her to | 


yield to our terms, we may have another campaign | 


| resumption of the payment of interest on theirs? 


iH 


l dable. 


t 
the revenue. Will you lay direct or internal taxes? 
|The resources of the country are great, beyond 
| almost any other; but there are two circumstances 
which will interpose to prevent their being reach- 
ed. The first is, that many of the States are 
i deeply in deht, and have imposed very onerous 
| taxes to meet their own obligations. “Can you 
| impose additional taxes without greatly overbur- 
j dening the people of those States? Remember, 
i that by the Constitution, all taxes must be uniform 
| throughout the United States, and, of course, what 
is imposed upon one must be equally imposed on 
the other. Will the people of the indebted States 
| bear additional taxes? Will Pennsylvania, with 
i forty millions already on her shoulders? Will the 
! imposition not compel her, and other of the in- 
| debted States, to suspend the payment of interest 
| on their debts? Will it not prevent Maryland, 
| Indiana, and other States deeply in debt, from the 


| Will not the effect be to widen the sphere of repu- 
' diation, so as to comprehend most of the indebted 
' States? Ig there the slightest chance, with this 


|| prospect before us, that internal taxes, to any còn- 
| siderable amount, will be imposed by Congress for 


? 


| 


| the further prosecution of an offensive war? Can 


any one answer in the affirmative, who has wit- 
; nessed the strong indisposition to impose addition- 
al taxes at the present Session ? x 
But suppose this difficulty interposed by the in- 
debtedness of many of the States to be removed: 
‘| there is another still remaining, not less formi- 
Is there sufficient unanimity and zeal in 
favor of the war to warrant the belief that Con- 
gress would impose internal taxes to carry on 
offensive operations? Does this session furnishany 
evidence of any such zeal or unanimity? On the 
contrary, does it not furnish ample evidence that 
there is great division and want of zeal in reference 
to the war? We would be blind not to see that a 
very large portion of the people honestly believe 
that the war might and ought to have been avoided; 
that it was commenced by the Executive, without 
the sanction of Congress or the Constitution, and 
that it is highly inexpedient and injurious. What 
my opinionsare on all these points, I would be glad 
to explain on.a suitable occasion; but I do not re- 
| gard this to be the proper one to mingle my own 
| private views and sentiments in reference to the 
i causes of the war, and the manner in which it 
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military subjection. In either case, we shall have 


| 
| 
and the Arabs in Africa, and between -Russia and 
the Circassians in the Caucasus. Shall we beable 
to raise the men and the revenue which will be 
required to carry on the extensive military opera- 
ely upon | 
Will not the first flush of feel- | 


i 
| 
i 
| 
| 
i 
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raising volunteers ? 


| was commenced, with the deeply important sub- 
ject under consideiation—how the war shall be 
conducted, so as to terminate it most favorably to 

| the country? 

| But suppose all these difficulties to be removed, 

| there remains another still deeper and more alarm- 

i ing to be met—one touching the very foundation 

| of our Union: how shall the territory be disposed 


| ofif any should be acquired? Shall it be for the 


| benefit of one part of the Union to the exclusion of 
ithe other? We are told, and I fear appearances 
| justify it, that all parties in the non-slaveholding 
| States are united in the determination that they 
ishall have the exclusive benefit and monopoly; 
| that such provisions shall be made by treaty or 


and which leads to the spirit of volunteering, ex- | 
pire by the commencement of the third campaign? | 
Is it not probable that the many volunteers who | 
will return with broken constitutions—who went l 
for glory, but return with shattered health—will 

greatly discourage the ardor of volunteering, strong | 
as the impulse is in the breasts of our young and | 


patriotic countrymen? The probability is, that we H 


must mainly rely for men on the ordinary process | 
of recruiting; and can we certainly calculate in that | 
way to raise fifteen or twenty thousand men for | 
the third campaign, for that number at least will | 
be required ? 

But, suppose this surmounted, a far more diffi- 
cult question presents itself: Can you raise the 
ways and means? The resources from treasury 
notes will have been exhausted, and we shall have 
to resort to loans and taxes as our only means, 
Can you borrow a sufficient amount to meet the 
demands of the campaign—probably not less than 
twenty-five or thirty millions of dollars—but at an 
enormous rate of interest? Can you impose taxes | 
to a great amount? On what will you lay them? 
On imports? Theduties on them may be increased, 
but to no great amount; additional duties on many 
of the articles would diminish instead of increase 


|! 
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i law, as to exclude all who hold slaves in the South 


(from emigrating with their property into the ac- 
i quired country. If the non-slaveholding States, 
having no other interest but an aversion to our do- 
mestic institutions, (for such is slavery as it exists 
in the South,) if, I repeat, they can ‘come to the 
conclusion, to exclude the South from all benefit 
in the acquired territory, with no other interest but 
that, I turn to their representatives on this floor and 
ask them, what they suppose must be the feeling 
of the slaveholding States, to whom this question 
is one of safety and not of mere policy, to be de- 
i prived of their rights, and their perfect equality 
secured by the Constitution, and to be assailed in 
their most vulnerable point? Be assured, if there 
be stern determination on one side to exclude us, 
there will be determination still sterner on ours, not 
to be excluded, 

- Now if I may judge from what has been declared 
on this floor, from what I hear on all sides, the 
members from the non-slaveholding States, if they 
were sure that slavery would not be excluded 
from the acquired territory, would be decidedly 
opposed to what they called a vigorous prosecu- 
ion of the war, or the acquisition of a single foot 
of territory; can they then believe that the mem- 
bers of the slaveholding States, on the opposite 
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` pointed division of opinion between these two 
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supposition, would not be equally opposed to. the 
further prosecution of the war and. the acquisition 
-of territory? And how can this war be vigorously 
carried on for a third canipaign, with this known 


great portions of the Union as to the ultimate dis- 
„position to be made of the territory to be acquired? 
But I will suppose, that all these difficulties are 
surmounted—that men and money may be had, 
-and that unanimity and zeal existed on all points— 
the question then presents itself, can you, should 
you not obtain peace in the city of Mexico,—can 
you bring this war to a successful. termination by 
subduing the country? Can you certainly?—not 
probably. That is ‘the question. Look at the 
history of such wars carried on by powerful and | 
gbighly civilized nations against others poor and 
less civilized, in mountainous regions like Mexi- 
co—the wars of Russia against the Caucasians, 
and the war of France against the Arabs in Al- 
geria—and take warning. In both there has been 
powerful and effective resistance against the best 
troops in Europe, under the lead of their most ex- 
perienced generals. And are we to expect to sub- 
due the country without encountering like difficul- 
ties? Are you certain that you will not, and that | 
the war will be brought to a termination at the end 
of the third campaign?—that you can effect in a 
single campaign what has cost France already in 
Algeria, sixteen—and has cost Russia in the Cau- 
casus, I know not how many ?—and it may be 
added, which cost us against a paltry band of In- 
dians in Florida, five campaigns and thirty millions 
of dollars? Well, then, if we are not certain, this 
war may go on, if offensive operations are to be 
continued, to the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and | 
I know not what number of campaigns. I say 
may, for the mere possibility ought to be sufficient 
to deter a wise people froma policy which would 
lead to such disastrous results, as would a long 
and protracted war, in attempting to subdue Mexi- 
co, and where. especially so little is to be gained. 
What can we gain, if success should finally crown 
our efforts, by subduing the country? What would 
.we do with it? Shall we annex the States of | 
Mexico to our Union? Can we incorporate a peo- 
ple so dissimilar from us in every respect—so little 
qualified for free and popular government—with- 
out certain destruction to our political institutions ? 
Or can we bring into our Union eight millions of 
people, all professing one religion, and all concen- 
trated under a powerful and wealthy priesthood, 
without subjecting the country to the most violent 
religious conflict, and bringing the Government in 
the end under control of a single sect? No. These 
difficulties are insurmountable. The question then 
recurs, what shall we do with the country? Shall 
we hold it as a subject province? Consequences 
not less fatal will result from this disposition of it. 
It would end in the loss of liberty, as it ever has, 
where free States undertake to hold in subjection 
extended provinces. The process would be short 
and easy. It would be followed by enormous 
patronage, and that again by a corresponding in- 
crease of the power and influence of the Executive, 
and end finally in despotism, by making that de- 
partment absolute. Such would be the inevitable 
results, if you should undertake either to incor- 
porate them into the Union, or to hold them as 
subject provinces, unless, indeed, the stern conflict 
between the slaveholding and non-slaveholding 
States, as to the disposition to be made of the ter- 
ritory, should give a different turn to the conquest, 
and terminate the whole in a disrupture of the 
Union, G 
But if the dread of these results should deter- 
mine us to abandon, after we had subdued it, what | 
we shall acquire by a further prosecution of the | 
war—as we certainly would, if we acted wisely— | 
how strongly it would illustrate the folly of what 
is called a vigorous prosecution of the war. It | 
would, on that supposition, leave us, as far as the 
acquisition of territory is concerned, after all our | 
mighty sacrifices and the hazards and disasters to 
which we may be exposed, where we now stand, 
and where we may stand and maintain ourselves 
with perfect certainty, with little or no sacrifice of 
men and money, and without any hazard of disas- 
trous consequences. 
We would be fortunate, among these sacrifices, 


to escape without an appalling loss of human life, 
and an immense burden in the shape of a public 


debt, to be followed by permanent. and irretrieva- 
ble loss of free trade for generations to come, to 
say nothing of the disastrous consequences which 
the vastly increased patronage of the Government 


may have upon our free institutions, and the loss_ 


of reputation and standing as a Government and a 
people, should we, after putting forth all our efforts 
to subdue the country in a vigorous war, be. baffled 
in the atternpt. ay Pe 

When I said there was a mysterious connexion 
between the fate of our country and that of Mexi- 
co, I had reference to the great fact that we stood 
in such relation to her that we could make no dis- 
position of Mexico, as a subject. or conquered 
nation, that. would not prove disastrous to us; nor 
could we conquer and. subdue her without great 
sacrifice and injurious effects to our institutions. 

Hence my opinion, already expressed, that it is 
our true policy not to weaken or humble her, but 
to desire to see her undera safe and stable govern- 
ment, and capable of sustaining all the relations 
which ought to exist between independent nations. 
Situated as the two countries are to each other, my 


conviction is deep that the prosperity of each, and | 
the maintenance of free and popular institutions on | 


the part of both, depend greatly upon our pursuing 
towards her a just and liberal course of policy. In 
this view, I hold this war to have been a great de- 
parture from our true line of policy, and therefore 
deeply to be deplored. Should we be so unfortu- 
nate now as to commit the error of determining to 
prosecute offensive operations vigorously, instead 
of taking a defensive position, we shall take a step 
which I fear we shall long have to rue. Thus 
thinking, I regard it a paramount question—party 
is nothing to it; but let me say to whatever party 


| may advise it, that they stake their fate upon a cast 


which may end in their overthrow and ruin, to say 
nothing of the higher consideration of disasters to 
the country, on which I have so fully dwelt. 
There is but one way of escape, as far as I am 
capable of seeing, and that I have suggested. I 
might say much more to enforce its adoption, but 
forbear consuming the further time of the Senate. 
The way I have suggested is not the result of re- 


cent reflection, for I have Jong looked upon the ! 
Nor is it the first |! 


subject with intense interest. 
time I have suggested it in my place. During the 
last session, in a discussion while our doors were 
closed, on the bill appropriating two millions of 
doliars for a like object, I suggested, but more 
briefly, the same plan of policy as the most advisa- 
ble course, and the only one, as far as I could see, 


| likely soon to bring the war to a certain and suc- 


cessful termination. 

With a few observations in reference to myself 
I shall close my remarks. I shall feel myself com- 
pelled, as thé Senate will readily perceive from 
what I have said, to vote against the amendment of 
the Senator from Michigan. In reference to that 


amendment and the bill itself, I reserve an expres- į 


sion of opinion until I see further developments, 


; both as to the course of policy intended to be pur- 


sued in conducting the war, and the great domestic 
guestion to which I have alluded. My vote may 
depend upon developments as to both. 


MEXICAN WAR—WILMOT PROVISO. 


SPEECH OF MR. R. BRODILEAD, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In toe Houses or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 9, 1847. 

The Bill to appropriate Three Millions of Dollars, 
to be used by the Presidentin negotiating a peace 
with Mexico, being under consideration in Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
Mr. Norris, of New Hampshire, in the chatr— 
Mr. BRODHEAD said: I have sought and ob- 

tained the floor at this time as well for the purpose of 

making known some of the views and sentiments 
which { entertain upon the various questions grow- 


ing out of our relations with Mexico, as to express | 


my dissent to the amendment submitted and advo- 
cated by my honorable colleague [Mr. Wirmo] 


last evening. The questions to which I refer are, | 


to some extent, novel in their character, and of 


the greatest magnitude; their decision and the re- | 


sult of the war will vitally affect the character and 
prosperity of this nation. They have been to me 


a source of great anxiety and perplexity: | I feel, 
deeply feel, the responsibility which my ‘station 
imposes; but I trust [will .be able to meet it with 
a firmness and correctness: of motive, at any rate, 
becoming a legislator occupying a séat in this great 
arena of national concern. o <5 no ne 

This is a crisis in our national history in which 
legislation should be the result of calm, Statesman- 
like deliberation; when party feeling should be sacri- 
ficed and forgotten, and questions decided upon the 
suggestions of. patriotism ‘alone. It has béen the 
misfortune of this country that partisan feeling has 
been permitted to dabble in our foreign affairs. ` I 
intend to speak without reference to party consid- 
erations, but at the same time’ without reserve, 
though some. of my opinions. may be in conflict 
with those entertained by gentlemen for.whom I 
have the highest regard. Freedom and pubjicity 
of debate are essential to the preservation of our 
free institutions. But in thus speaking, I trust I 
will not so far forget mysclf as to follow the exam- 
| ple of some gentlemen whe have preceded me, by 
substituting the exasperations ‘of personality for 
the calm logie and chaste animation. of debate 
which should ever characterize the deliberations 
of this body. 

The points of inquiry which present themselves 
in connexion with our foreign relations I think 
may be thus stated: 

1. Is the war in which we are now engaged with 
| Mexico a just and necessary one upon our part? I 
think it is, as I will attempt to show before I con- 
| clude. . 

2. What is the object of this war? Tf it is to 
punish an aggressor, and to obtain indemnity. for 
the past and security for the future, what extent 
of punishment should we inflict, and what ‘kind 
of indemnity demand? If indemnity by the ex- 
į tension of our territorial limits, it brings with 
it the question of slavery, which has unnecessa- 
rily, this session, as well as heretofore, produced 
so much excitement in both branches of Congress, 
and upon the decision of which, in a certain way, 
it is said, depends the existence of our Union. Is 
the extension of our domain desirable or beneficial, 
even if we could do it in conformity with the Con- 
stitution and the wishes of the people inhabiting 
the provinces of Mexico proposed to be annexed? 
Under this head I will consider my honorable çol- 
league’s proposed amendment, and notice some of 
his remarks. 

Upon the first of these propositions I will oc- 
cupy but little time, because the subject has been 
elaborately discussed in the Executive message, and 
by several gentlemen who have preceded me in the 
debate. Preliminary, however, to an examination 
or discussion of either of them, I desire to makea 
few remarks of a general character, appropriate, I _ 
trust, to the subject in hand. 

War, even though it may be waged in a foreign 
country, is so dreadful an alternative, so destruc- 
tive in its effects, that it should never be under- 
i| taken without the most urgent necessity; and when 
it is, it should be prosecuted with the utmost vigor. 
It is the encmy of progress and civilization; it calls 
forth the worst feclings of the human heart; it im- 
poverishes the people by taxation; it is the friend 
of ignorance, and the ally of despotism. It leads 
to the concentration of power in the hands of the 
Executive, the creation of a large national debt, 
and the depreciation of the currency of the coun- 
try by excessive paper issues—three things, against 
: which the Democratic party have ever contended. 
But a few days ago we were obliged to issue a 
‘kind of circulating medium, founded upon the 
, credit of the Government, in the shape of treasury 
i! notes, to the amount of twenty-three millions of dol- 
| lars., We were obliged to convert the Treasury 
| Department into a kind of Bank of the United 
| States. I voted for the bill, it is true, and I did it | 
| cheerfully, because the necessities of my country 
required it. I will not withhold “aid and. com- 
‘| fort?’ from our brave soldiers, or anything which 
| the President might require to prosecute the war 
itoa “ speedy and successful termination.” With 
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|! the President was the responsibility; the Constitu- 
|i tion makes him the commander-in-chief of the 
H army and navy; and all the means in men and 
|| money, therefore, which he might require, so far 
|| as my vote is concerned, he shall have. 

| But, notwithstanding the evils of the war refer- 
il red to, they must be endured; and they sometimes 
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have beneficial results: “It is said by: the poet— 

oe © Sweet are the uses of adversity.” 
tions, as well as. individuals, sometimes have 

‘too. much. prosperity; for ‘all: history teaches that | 

athe first step in the downward road to ruin is gens 

. erally taken in the hour of the greatest prosperity, | 
‘and therefore an.occasional reverse of fortune has 
‘a tendency to check pride, and produce ‘proper re- 
flections and circumspect conduct. Nations, how- 
ever anxious for. peace, cannot expect to escape 
occasional collisions with other Powers, until evil 
Shak cease to molest the world. Nations, too, like 
individuals, are often troubled with unreasonable, 
quarrélsome, vain-glorious, and litigious neighbors; 
and to punish them a little; becomes absolutely ne- | 
‘cessary in order to. secure peace. Very peaceable 
‘and just individuals are sometimes obliged to insti- 
tute Suitsin the courts of law, in order to obtain or 
protect their rights. Wars are but the lawsuits of 
nations. I have looked into all the books, which 
‘have not been taken out of our library, upon inter- 
Rational law, for the purpose of ascertaining what 
‘are considered just causes of war. These books, 
itis said, contain the gathered wisdom of a.thou- 
‘sand. years, and the collected reason of ages, 
They contain the rules which the customs of all 
Christian:and civilized nations have sanctified, and 
which no nation can disregard with impunity, Our 
Constitution. recognises them as of binding. effi- 
cacy. 

Vattel, one of the best writers, states the fol- 
lowing triple end to be the characteristic of lawful 
war: 

1. To recover what belongs or is due to us. 

„2. To provide for our future safety, by punish- 
ing the ageressor. 

_3. To defend ourselves from an injury, by re- | 
pelling an unjust violence. 

The present war with Mexico, I admit, was not 
commenced for the purpose of recovering what that 
nation owes us, although the debt is large, but for 
the purpose of providing for “t our future safety,” 
by ‘ repelling an unjust violence,” and “ punish- 
ing an aggressor.” “Mexico refused to determine 
the questions in dispute with this nation by the 
ordinary peaceful means, and declared at once that 


| about the manner of dividing: it. 


eyes of civilized nations. The Roman republic 
Yuined itself by its triumphs, arid the excess of its 
conquests and power. ‘Territory has ‘been con- 
quered and. people ‘subjugated, but I have yet to 
find the first instance in history where the con- 
‘querors profited thereby. They generally. dispute 
It is true that 
savage nations have given way to the advances of | 


proper’ acceptation of, the term. Old William 
Penn adopted the proper mode of acquiring terri- | 
tory from savage and semi-civilized people. But 
‘Tam anticipating my argument upon the second 


|! branch of the subject, and I will therefore forbear 


further remark in this connexion, 

But it is said, Mr. Chairman, that this war must 
be prosecuted until we have an “honorable peace,” 
Honorable peace means just about as much as “‘ju- 
dicious tariff”’—any thing or nothing. I would have’ 
a settlement of our difficulties with Mexico upon 
just and equitable terms, and a little apt application 
of common sense in bringing it about, instead of 


|i the false notions of honor and glory which seem 


to be prevalent. Many wars have had their ori- 
gin, or been continued, from erroneous conceptions 
of national glory. It is said.to be honorable among 
persons calling themselves gentlemen, in certain 
sections of this Union, to settle disputes or avenge 
injuries with pistols at ten paces, to explode false- 
| hood with gunpowder; for one gentleman to suffer 
another who has injured him to take a shot at him; 
but that is neither reasonable nor just. But hap- 
pily for the peace of the world and the safety of 
individuals, nations of equal strength, and gentle- 
men who are known to have equal courage, and to 
be of equal skill in shooting, have a way of special. 
pleading themselves out of difficulty, and soothing 
| wounded vanity, which is entirely incomprehensi- 
ble to people governed by the ordinary rules of 
common sense. I would discard these false notions 
of honor, and the tricks of diplomacy; I would 
have my country famous; but, in the language of 
Byron— 


“ Of that good fume, 
Without which, glory is but a bar-room song.?? 


they should be referred to the decision of the 
sword. We have accepted the issue which has 
thus been forced upon us; and I think we can ap- | 
peal with safety, as in our past wars, to the God 
of righteous battles. The war was accepted upon 
our part for the purpose of providing for our futare | 
safety, for the purpose of “ conquering a peace,” 
as it was said at the time, and not for the purpose | 
of ferritorial aggrandizement. | 
In our act of the 13th of May last, which accepts | 
the war with Mexico, and provides for its prose- 
cution, the President was directed to prosecute it 
to a ‘speedy and successful termination.” Noth- 
ing is said in that act about the acquisition of ter- | 
ritory; nothing is said about compelling Mexico | 
to pay us in land what she owes us for spoliations 
upon our commerce; nothing is said about prose- 
cuting the war until she pays our citizens for 
seizing their property unjustly, and contrary to | 
the law of nations. The President says, in his i] 
message at the opening of the present session, | 
“the war has not been prosecuted with a view 
to conquest.” Can this. war be brought to a 
“ speedy termination,” if we make this idea of the 
acquisition of territory so prominent? The Pres- 
ident further says: ‘ Near the close of the last 
‘session, for reasons communicated to Congress, 
‘I deemed it important, as a means of securing a; 
‘ speedy peace with Mexico, that a sum of money 
* ($2,000,000) should be appropriated and placed in 
tthe power of the Executive,” &c. 1, therefore, i 
infer thata “speedy peace” is the object of the i 
President, and not a large acquisition 6f land. i| 
‘Texas has always been considered valuable, and || 
the Tyler treaty provided for the payment of ten | 
millions for it. In making a treaty with Mexico, || 
Upper California and the valuable bay of San | 
Francisco might be ceded to us fora proper con- | 
sideration, but not as a resu 
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not believe that the President ever designed to ob- i, a partisan attitude upon the subject. They de- 


tain territory below the Ri 
land-were valuable. In none of the books which į 
I have examined do I find the acquisition of terri- | 
tory by conquest sanctioned. Everybody knew | 
that the land-stealing and land-conquering, propen- 
sities of Great Britain have disgraced her in the 


o Grande, even if that | 


|| the roar of the British lion was heard, 


| I would much rather yield to weak and distracted 


lt of the war; but Ido |; 


|i to the law of the land; and how, therefore, can 
g and law-abiding peo- |! 


name, is the foundation of all public and private 
worth. Itis the good character of this country which 
has enabled us to conquer, to prosper, and to go 
forward with such unexampled progression. True 
national glory, however, at this time of day, does 
not depend alone upon successful efforts in war. 
No nation has lately questioned or doubted our 
| courage: let us do nothing which would lead na- 
tions to doubt our justice or magnanimity. My 
honorable colleague, [Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL,] in his 
report upon the subject of this Mexican war, made 
on the 24th of June, 1846, truly says: ‘The des- 
tiny of this country is to develop the useful arts in 
peace, not to live by war.” And I say that neither 
Christianity nor republican principles are to be 
propagated at the point of the bayonet. 
that the Oregon question was settled in an honor- 
able way, that is, by claiming the whole, and when 
giving up 
half. I voted for every measure which went to 
assert our claim to the whole of that territory; for 


Mexico, than to proud, grasping, and imperious 
John Bull. But the Oregon question is settled. 
The treatv-making power gave up territory enough 
to make three or four States, and I am obliged to 
submit. 

Partisan feeling, Mr. Chairman, and political 


| advancement, have had, in my opinion, a great 


deal too much to do with this Mexican war. I 
speak it with humiliation and regret; but the great 
delay occasioned thereby, and truth, require me to 
say it. Ihave seen too much political jockeying 
on all sides of the question, to please me. Look 
at the amount of Buncombizing which was done in 


ji 


resolution of thanks to General Taylor, and his 
officers and men, for their successful effort in | 
| storming Monterey. The Whigs have assumed 


nounce the war as unjust, notwithstanding it is 
authorized by an act of Congress, passed by an 
unprecedented majority. They refuse to submit 


i they be called a law-lovin 


‘ple? -When war is either declared or adopted by ! 


civilized man, but that is not conquest in the i; 


The love of reputation, and the desire of a good | 


It is said |: 


this Hall upon the land bounty bill, and upon the |; 


Congress, is it not the war of the country? Does 
not the Constitution say that Congress alone shall 
have power to declare war? Is there any other 
means by which a war can be made that of the 
country? And does it. not follow that every citi- 
zen who does not sustain that law, in word. and 

deed, is against his country? In a state of war 
every man of the one nation is at war with every 

individual of the hostile nation. Is it not the boast 
of every good citizen that we live in a land of law 

and constitutional liberty, where our-persona and 

our property are protected by the strong arm of 
the law? And is it not, therefore, the duty of 
every good citizen to sustain the law, particularly 

when a foreign enemy opposes it, until it is re- 
pealed? Why say that they vote supplies, when 

it is unjust? Can a law be sustained in this coung 
try, or a war be carried on successfully, against 

public opinion? Does not the Government rest 

upon the shoulders of the people? If the Whigs 

in this House believe what they say, they ought 

to bring in a bill, at once, to repeal the act of the 

13th of May last, which is our declaration of war. 

Is it to be supposed that Mexico is not looking to 

the political condition of this country, and regula- 

ting her conduct thereby? Is it to be supposed 

that the leaders of the war party in Mexico do not 

reason in this way to the people ?—*“ The Whigs 

and Abolitionists in the United States are opposed 

to the war against us; they say it is unjust, and 

the President ought to be impeached for taking the 

steps which produced it. In 1848 they have an- 

other election for President. The Whigs are a 

powerful party; and if they succeed, their candi- 

| date will take the Executive chair on the 4th of 
i March, 1849; and he will then withdraw the Amer- 

jj ican army from Mexico, pay us for the injury we 

have sustained by this unjust war, as they admit 

it to be, and perhaps ask our pardon for flogging 

our troops at Palo Alto, Resaca de la Palma, and at 

Monterey. Let us therefore continue this war for 

two years more; at any rate, it will cost these 

| northern barbarians (as they call us) at least two 

: hundred millions of dollars, and we may succeed, 

i| through a Whig administration of that Govern- 

ment, in obtaining all we want.” 

I ask whether such an argument, addressed to 
an ignorant and vainglorious people, would not be 
justified by the conduct of the Whigs, and a po- 
tent one in rousing them to most determined acts 
of hostility against this country—at any rate, for 
two years longer? How can the Whigs say they 
are in favor of a * speedy peace,” when they place 
i} such arguments in the mouths of the Mexicans 
against us? Ifthe Whig party should happen to 
get into power by the 4th of March, 1849, (an 
event which they say is to happen,) and this war 


H 


|| Should be continued until that time, is it supposed 


| that the Mexicans would be too magnanimous to 
take advantage of the admissions of the Whig 
party and the Whig President in their favor, when 
negotiations for a peace were opened ? Would not 
the Mexican Government have a right to demand 
from a,Whig President the retrocession of the 
whole of Texas? 

But this is not the first time thata party has 
been found in this country which refused to submit 
to the will of the majority when constitutionally 
expressed, and to sustain their own Government 
when in difficulty with a foreign nation. In 1810 
we had a dispute with Spain in regard to limits 
growing out of the Louisiana purchase. Spain 
claimed the territory between the Perdido and the 
Mississippi rivers, and we claimed it by purchase 
from France. Mr. Madison took possession of 
the territory, al though in dispute, and that was de- 
clared in Congress to be an unauthorized act of 
war, and a usurpation of a legislative function. 
Mr. Clay, then in the Senate, defended the Admin- 


| istration of Mr. Madison; and if gentlemen want 


| to see a masterly defence of the 
icy of President Polk in regard to our dispute with 
| Mexico in reference to limits, I recommend them 
to read Mr. Clay’s speech, delivered on the 25th 
of December, 1810. Members of Congress, at that 
day, opposed the pretensions of their own Gov- 
| erment; and Mr. Clay, with his inimitable elo- 
quence and sarcasm, thus*rebukes them: 


position and pol- 


“Allow me, sir, to express my admiration at the more 
than Aristidean justice which, in a question of territorial 
title between the United States and a foreign nation, in- 
duces certain gentlemen to espouse the pretensions of the 
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And upon the subject of taking possession of 
territory in dispute which had been ceded to us, 
he thus further speaks: 

“J have no hesitation, in saying, that if a parent country 
will not, or cannot, maintain its authority in a colony adja- 
cent to us, and if there exists in it a state of misrile and dis- 
order menacing our peace, and if, morever, such colony, by 
passing into the hands of any other Power, would become 
dangerous to the integrity of the Union, and manifestly tend 
to the subversion of our laws, we have a tight, upon the 
‘eternal principles of self-preservation, to lay hold upon it.” 

The whole of the speech fully sustains the posi- 
tion of the Democratic party in regard to the right 
of this Government to take possession of the ter- 

* ritory between the Nueces and the Rio Grande. It 
‘is an authority which has not yet been cited in the 
debate, and I commend it to the special attention 
of my Whig friends. But the most notable in- 
stance of opposition to.a law of the United States, 
and of aid and comfort to an enemy, occurred in 
1812. On the Ist day of June, 1812, Mr. Madi- 
son sent to Congress a message recommending a 
declaration of war against Great Britain, and on 
the same day it was considered in secret session, 
and referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
On the 3d day of the same month Mr. Calhoun re- |} 
ported a bill declaring war, in accordance with the || 
recommendation of the President, and the next 
day it passed the House by a vote of 79 to 49. Let || 
gentlemen who complain that time is not allowed 
them to consider and debate great measures, ob- 
serve with what promptness our prédecessors in 
this Hall did business. As soon as the bill pass- 
ed the Senate, which was very speedily—much || 
more so than our bill for raising ten regiments— 
thirty-two of the members of the Congress who had || 
voted against it issued an address to the people of 
the United States, denouncing its objects and pur- 
poses as unjust, &c. This, too, is another authority 
which has not yet been cited yand is to be found in 
the second volume of Niles’s Register, page 309. I 
need hardly add that the names of the thirty-two are 
not now held in grateful remembrance by their coun- 
trymen. Their address was an appeal to the peo- 
ple against an act of their own Government when 
in difficulty with an enemy, which tended to anar- 
chy and confusion; and if they had joined the į 
enemy at once, they could not have more effectu- 
ally aided him. 

Phe truth is, that this warwith Mexico has got 
to be a serious affair; and if it continues much 
longer, the people will be obliged to take its manage- 
ment out of the hands of politicians and generals, 
who have an eye to political advancement and the | 
Presidential chair. We will be obliged to quit |} 
talking and blustering about the dignity of the na- 

tion, the honor of our flag, and the glory of our || 
arms, (stately and imposing terms, it is true, but 
calculated to mislead the judgment,) and go to work 
like sensible and practical men, or onerous taxa- 
tion and loss of national character will be the re- 
sult. 

‘With these preliminary remarks, I come to the 
discussion of the propositions in the order stated 
in the commencement of my remarks. i 

ist. Is the war in which we are now engaged a 
just and necessary one on our part? 


‘when annexation was-about to be ‘consummated, 


to order the army into Texas, to protect the people 
of that State from invasion. It is admitted, also, 
that he should not be held responsible for the an. 
nexation, and that he was justified in advancing 
the army to Corpus Christi. Now, let us lock at 


facts and dates, and see if he was not justified— | 


nay, whether it was not his duty—to advance the 
army to the banks of the Rio Grande; particularly, 
if he believed our title to the territory between the 
Nueces and the Rio Grande to be as good as that 
of Mexico. 

1. On the Ist day of March, 1845, the joint reso: 
lutions providing for the annexation of Texas to 
the United States became the law of the land. 

2. On the 6th of March, 1845, General Almonte, 


| the Mexican Minister at_Washington, protested | 
against the annexation of Texas, declared it a cause 


of war, demanded ‘his passports, and withdrew; 


| thus abruptly suspending friendly intercourse with 


this country. And on the 10th of the same month, 
‘four days thereafter, Mr. Buchanan, our Secretary 
of State, sent him his passports, expressing his re- 
gret that the Mexican Government should have 
taken offence, and stating, by the order of the Pres- 
ident, that the most strenuous efforts of this Gov- 
ernment would be exerted to have all the causes of 
dispute between this Government and Mexico am- 
icably settled. 

3. In September, 1845, diplomatic relations hav- 
ing been broken off, the President, anxious for 
peace, directed Mr. Black, our consul at Mexico, to 
ascertain whether the Mexican Government would 
not consent to receive a minister io settle all ques- 
tions in dispute. On the 10th of October, 1845, 
Mr. Black received Mr. Buchanan’s note. The 


| next day he had an interview with the Mexican 


Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs; and on the 
13th of the same month, it was settled that the | 
Mexican Government would receive a minister. 
As soon as this Government was informed of the | 
fact, to wit, on the 10th of November, 1845, Mr. 
Slidell was appointed, and on the 29ti: of the same | 
month he landed in Mexico, 
cember, 1845, Mexico refused to receive and treat 
with Mr. Slidell, after considerable correspondence. 
On the 29th of December, 1845, the Presidency of 
General Herrera was superseded by General Pa- 
redes, because he had agreed to attempt to settle 
with the United States. 

4. After General Paredes came inito power pledg- 
ed to make war upon the United States, Mr. Sli- 
dell, after consulting his Government, renewed 
his application to be recognised as a Minister to 
negotiate a peace; and on the 12th of March, 1846, | 
he was again rejected, the Mexican Minister of | 
Foreign Affairs saying that the annexation was a 
cause of war; that Mexico had so declared it be-/ 
forehand; that negotiation was at an end, and war 
was the only recourse. 


5. On the 12th of April, 1846, the Mexican army | 
was on the banks of the Rio Grande, eight hundred |; 


miles from the city of Mexico, in force, and Gen- | 


eral Ampudia notified General Taylor to retire, &c. |) 


On the 18th of the same month, President Paredes, 
not knowing what the General at the head of his | 
army had done, addressed him a communication, | 


saying that it was “ indispensable that hostilities ʻi 
! should be commenced.” 


On the 23d of the same 


The pertinacity with which the Whigs in this 
House insist that the war was occasioned and 
brought on by the order of the President advan- 
aing the army from Corpus Christi to the Rio 
Grande, I confess, has been to me a matter of sur- 
prise; and the rudeness of their language, in de- 
nouncing him for making the order, has been to 
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month, Paredes issued his proclamation, declaring 
war against the United States. 

Now for a few dates on the American side. 

6. As soon as this Government was notified that 


i 
d 
i 
i 
i 
| 
i 
i 
| 


a Minister to negotiate for peace would not be re- :: 


ceived, orders were given to General Taylor to |: 
occupy the left bank of the Rio Grande; and on || 


On the 2ist of De- |) 


cts say that it was 
the order of our President to advance the army to 
the banks of the Rio Grande which. produced the 
war. Mexico always clainied the whole of Texas, 
declared -that the annexation of it to the United 
States would be cause of war, and, as soon: as it 
was annexed, marched her, army hundreds of 
i| miles to take forcible possession of it. "The Mexi- 
can army was not ordered to occupy or take mili- 
tary possession of the disputed ‘territory between 
the Nueces and the Rio Grande, so that, admitting 
that Mexico has a good claim to that territory, the 
said order to. our army was not the cause of the 
war. But the President, I think, has. clearly 
shown in his message that our title to the disputed 
territory is the better one. I have not time to 
enter into ah examination of it, nor is it necessary 
to sustain the position which I assume, Itis 
enough for me to Know that Mexico refused. to 
negotiate in a friendly manner upon the matters in 
dispute. What nation has a right, at this time of 
day, to decline an effort, at least, at a friendly. and 
amicable mode of settling disputes? Is there any 
offence so great that it cannot be atoned for-except 
in blood? Was the sandy desert between the 
Nueces and the Rio Grande so valuable that the 
|| American Government could not pay for it? Te 
|i seems to me, therefore, that I have clearly shown 
| that this war was not brought on by the act of the 
| President, and that he used the utmost exertions 
to‘prevent it, and to induce Mexico to come to-an 
| amicable settlement of questions in dispute. What 
other Government on earth would have sent a 
minister to Mexico to treat for peace after the 
i insulting manner in which she withdrew her min- 
ister froin Washington? Mexico made a formal 
declaration of war against the United States on the 
23d of April, 1846, which was not accepted by this 
Government until the 13th of May, after the battles 
of the 8th and Sth of that month. i 
It was not, however, Mr. Chairman, my purpose 
to discuss this pointat length, for the reason before 
stated. In regard to the necessity and justice of 
this war I consider the public mind settled. It 
į could not have been avoided unless we gave up the 
| whole of Texas to the Sabine. With the manner 
| of waging this war Congress has nothing to do. 
! The Constitution makes the Executive the war- 
waging and treaty-making power, by and with the 
j advice of the Senate. The President has secen 
proper, in order to accomplish the purpose of this 
war, to make it one of invasion. Whether he was 
right in so doing, and so continuing it, the Ameri- 
can people will decide. To them alone he is re- 
sponsible. 
I now come to consider the second branch of my 
subject: What is the object of this war? I under- 
stand it to be for the purpose of providing for our 
future peace and safety, by punishing an aggressor, 
and to compel Mexico to settle questions in dispute 
in regard to limits. It looks to peace as the result. 
The President says, in his message, that it is not a 
war for conquest; but still, sir, Lam obliged to ad- 
mit that the President intimates that indemnity in 
‘ land ought to be asked. I regret, sir, that the Presi- 
dent has thought it his duty to say anything from 
which an inference can be drawn that this war will 
| be prosecuted with a view to conquest. For my- 
i self, I confess that I never desire to see the fanc- 
tions of any of the departments of this Government 
exerted for the purpose of obtaining land by force. 
It is contrary to the genius of our institutions and 
: the spirit of our Government. I deny that the fur- 
ther extension of our domain at this time is neces- 
sary to the happiness of our people, or to our glory 
as a nation. The distinguished gentleman from 
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Georgia [Mr. Jongs] said in his speech on the Ore- 
gon question, delivered in this House on the 15th 
of January, 1846: “I hope not to live to see the 


i the lith of March, 1846, the army moved from | 
| Corpus Christi, and arrived at the point of desti- || 
! nation on the 28th of the same month; so that the |: 


me a source of deep regret. Look how the British 
journals gloat over the speeches of the Whig mem- 


bers, for the purpose of bringing our republican 
form of government into disrepute. But, sir, I 
trust and believe that they will find the President 
too honest to be purchased, too firm to be bullied, 
to watchful to be surprised, and too shrewd to be 
deceived. If they were to assert that the annexa- 
tion of Texas produced the war, and that the army 
of this republic should never, for any cause what- 
ever, be used for the purpose of invading an ene- 
my’s country, I admit there would be plausibil- 
ity in the positions which they assume. But it 
is now admitted on all sides, in this House, that 
the annexation of Texas was not a just cause of 
war, and that it was the duty of the President, 


Mexican army must have been ordered to invade 
Texas before the intelligence of the movement of 
our army from Corpus Christi could have reached 
Mexico. 


| ties had commenced, and he would prosecute them; 
and the same day some of our men (Captain 


Rio Grande by Mexican troops who had previous- 


ly crossed over. With what has since taken place 
| the public is familiar. À 
It seems to me that no unprejudiced person cah 


7. On the 24th of April, 1846, the Mexican gen- |. 
eral (Arista) notified General Taylor that hostili- `: 


| Thornton’s party) were killed on this side of the | 


‘day when the Government of the United States 
‘will be extended by conquest.” But where do 
gentlemen who contend that we ought to seize and 
hold permanently the provinces of Mexico find 
the power in the Constitution to do it? Itis said, 
in the clause which authorizes Congress to declare 
‘war. IT admit that under that clause we would 
have a right to overrun and hold military possession 
of the whole or any portion of Mexico; but that 
| is a very different thing from annexing it to the 
‘| United States, and incorporating the Mexican peo- 
{ple with our own. If we incorporate them, we 
} must either make them slaves or citizens; the 
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“former:we, have ot-the power to. do, and it would 


‘Be 


ighly inexpedient to do either. This Govern- 
Ment: should never be the instrument. of: unyoking 
or becoming: the sanctuary of the refugee provinces 
of othér nations. We cannot make citizens by 
subjugation; and if we could, it would not be right, 
They would be untrained.in the ways of. republi- 
canism.. We cannot say as the French said when 
they undertook to conquer all Europe: “Come, be 
brethren: of-ours, or- we. will eut your throats.” 
Our Government is founded on the: consent of the 
governed, and depends for. its existence upon the 
virtue and intelligence of the people.. What kind 
of consent could we obtain from the Mexicans, and 
what kind of virtue and intelligence would they be 
able to. exercise in discharging the duties which 
our form of government would devolve upon them? 
But it is said we will not get Mexican people; but 
Isay we will, to: the amount of ten or twenty thou- 
sand: at least, if we only take New Mexico and 
California. It is admitted that there is no express 
grant of power to be found in the Constitution to 
any department of this Government to obtain ter- 
ritory by conquest; and I undertake to say that it 
cannot be properly inferred from the war clause, or 
any other. The Democratic party have ever been 
opposed to. the exercise of constructive powers. 
Jefferson. said, in one of his published letters: 


‘Our peculiar security is in the possession of a written 
Let us not make it a blank paper by 
€ construction.” Gentlemen who hold offices under 
the General Government often seem to forget that 
there is such a thing as State sovereignty, and that 
the States or the people have retained all the power 
not expressly granted in the Constitution to the 


€ constitution. 


Federal Government. We have been told by all 


the best statesmen in this country that where a | 


power is doubtful and only to be implied, we should 


decline-to exercise it except in cases of the most |! 


urgent necessity. I object to these experiments 
with the powers of our Government, It is true, 


our good ship of State has rode out many storms; || 
but still we should remember the fate of other 


republics. 


“A thousand years scarce serve to form a State: 
An hour may lay it in the dust.” 


But it is said, Mr. Chairman, that the expenses 


of this war should.be paid by Mexico; and that, 
as she cannot do it in money, we should take it in 
land. Tadmit there is plausibility in the assertion, 
and that it addresses itself to the’ pride as well as 
the cupidity of our people; but I take ground 
against it upon principle; and besides, if we make 
this idea of the acquisition of territory so prominent, 
it will prolong the war for years, which will cost 
this Government more in blood and treasure than 
the whole of Mexico is worth. We must remem- 
ber that if this war is prosecuted much longer, we 
must come to direct taxation, and that will not be 


very agreeable, when we consider the number of |! 


tax collectors we have already among the people 
for State and county purposes. But when did this 
Government assert the doctrine before, that the 
expenses of a war must be paid? Did we assert 
it when we were at war with Great Britain? The 
last war cost us one hundred and thirty millions 
of dollars. Yes, our Capitol itself was burnt; and 
did we refuse to make peace until we were paid in 
money or the provinces of Canada ceded to us? 
Wo, sir, no; and yet no person will say at this day 
that we did not gain much by it, and that peace 
was not properly made. We taught Old England, 
as wellasall other nations, thatour flag, and the per- 
sons and property of our citizens, must be respect- 
ed, or we would 
it might. - Where do we find examples to justify 
the doctrine that the expenses of a war must be 
paid by the enemy? The example is to be found 
in the practice of England, whenever she comes to 


blows with a weak and defenceless nation; and that i 
practice has been nowhere so loudly condemned as | 


in this country. Who does not recollect the feel- 
ings of indignation which 


when England made the poor Chinese pay the |; 
expenses of a war, and tribute besides? It is the | 


doctrine of the strong over the weak. Ifa poor |! 


and infatuated person were to 
person, I would knock hi 
kick him besides; but I w 
and wear it for the 
self for any injuey i 
conflict. 


attempt to injure m 
m down if I could, and 
ould hardly take his coat 


might have received in the 


punish the aggressors, cost what | 


| 
prevailed in this country | 


Y |! either her race or religion, she still holds o 


urpose of indemnifying my- | 


Again: if peace is- the- leading purpose.of the 
war, and not more land, I would.ask whether we 
will be likely ever to. get: it,if we assert: that we 
intend. to- dismember. the. Mexican republic, and: 
annex any considerable portion of it to. this coun- 
iry? ‘This inquiry makes it necessary to take a 
glance. at the political condition of Mexico and the 
character of her people. Mexico contains a popu- 
Tation of eight millions, divided as follows: one 
million of whites, or Spaniards, four million Indi- 
ans, and three million mixed blood and Indians. 
| One-half of the land is owned by the Catholic 
Church. - There have long been two parties there; 
| the one favored consolidation and a military des- 
i| potism, and the other a federative form of govern- 
ment like our own. . Santa Ana, it is well known, 
| overthrew the federal or republican form of gov- 
ernment and the constitution of 1824, and estab- 
lished a central military despotism. Although he 
|| May now declare himself in favor of the constitu- 
| tion of 1824, the intelligent people do not believe 
him. How do he and his party now retain them- 
selves in power? Why, by telling the people that 
; this is a war upon their race and their religion; 
that we wish to drive them from the land which | 
contains the graves of their ancestors, and destroy 
their Government, and make them slaves. The 


| ignorant, and they believe it. Now, my notion 
‘is, that our policy should be such as to disabuse 
i the public mind of Mexico upon this subject; and 
| that we ought to strengthen the hands of the re- 
| publican party, which has ever held Santa Ana in 
detestation. Santa Ana was elected President in 
December last by only one majority, and that. by 
States not containing more than one-third of the 
population, Elarreaga and Rejon, who are at the 
head of the Federal party, would make peace with 
this country if they could get into power; but they 
| cannot do it as long as the people of Mexico be- 
lieve that this isa war upon their race and their 
religion. I have no doubt that they want to see the 
army of Santa Ana destroyed, and the power of 
the Church broken down, that they may get into 
power, and reéstablish the republican form of gov- 
ernment; but they cannot do it as long as we keep 
the Mexican people united in the manner before 
stated. I think that we ought to have made 
known, when we first marched our army into the 
States of Mexico, that we did not want their land, 
| and favored the establishment of the sovereignty 
| of the different provinces under the constitution of 
| 1824. Before we can get a peace, there must be | 
a party in Mexico strong enough to make it. | 
| Bat it is said that California, and particularly | 
| the bay of San Francisco, are valuable in a com- 

| mercial point of view. Sir, I admit that the bay 
| of San Francisco may be valuable to the New Eng- 

| land whalers; but they, or at any rate their repre- 


| sentatives, object to having it, and even abuse 
those who attempt to get it for them. Besides, if 
we do get territory, it will be found, I have no | 
| doubt, to have been all granted to private individ- 

| uals. What man in Pennsylvania, or in fact in 
any of the States, would be in the least benefited 

| by the possession of any more territory? Do not | 
our territorial possessions now far exceed our real 
wants? We have lately made several States which 
are not yet half populated; and even the old States 
would he stronger with a larger population. We | 
have 130,000,000 of acres now ready to be brought 
into market, and 300,000,000 of acres upon which 
the foot of white man never trod. What nation 
ever possessed such a magnificent country, avith | 
such variety of soil and climate, and with a mari- 
time border opening such vast fields for enterprise? 
We extend from the Atlantic to the Pacific~from | 
the northern Lakes to the southern Gulf. 

I therefore hope, Mr. Chairman, that I have 
I| shown that this war should not be prosecuted with 


ii 
i) 


i 
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|a view to conquest; and that if Mexico would, | 


| ask for peace, and agree to settle questions in dis- | 
pute, in regard to limits, by negotiation, we should | 
| grantit. Butif, after assuring her that we do not | 
j; Want to dismember her, that it isnot a war 


ut, then 

| T say * push on the column,” whip her army, and | 
put her military despots to the sword; disperse |} 
her august Congress, seize her revenues, and stack || 


our arms even in the city of Mexico, cost what it į! 
may. } 


Having said thus much in regard to the Mexi- 
can war, and in support of the policy of the Ad- 
ministration, I come, Mr. Chairman, to consider 
the amendment proposed to the bill under consid- 
eration by my honorable colleague, [Mr. Witmor.] 
The bill proposes to appropriate $3,000,000, to be 
placed in the hands of the Executive, to be used 
by him in ‘concluding a treaty of peace with Mexi- 
co; and my respected colleague, acting upon the 
belief that the President would use the money to 
| acquire territory, proposes to amend the same by 
inserting a clause that the treaty shall contain a 
provision against slavery in any territory to be ac- 
quired thereby. Two questions present them- 
selves at once: 

1. Has Congress the power to adopt the amend- 
ment in any shape? and, : oa. . 

2. If it has, is it expedient to do it at this time, 
| and in connexion with this bill ? 

: . If we have not the power, it must be admitted 
i that it will be a nullity if adopted. Every mem- 
ber, when he enters this Hall, takes an oath to 
support -the Constitution of the United States. 
| That is the whole of the oath; and itis the one I 
took. Therefore, when I am called upon to do an 
act in my legislative capacity, I look for the author- 


‘ity to do it.in the Constitution; for that great 
people, particularly those of mixed blood, are | 


charter of our liberties enumerates the powers 
granted to Congress.. Every intelligent person, 
and especially every Democrat, will agree that we 
should not undertake to do anything for which a 
warrant cannot be found in that sacred instrument; 
for if we do, there will be an end to State sover- 
eignty and the liberties.of the people. Now, I 
want gentlemen who are so vehement in support 
i| of this amendment, to point to the clause in the 
Constitution which gives Congress power to legis- 
| late in regard to territories not yet belonging to the 
|| United States, or to advise the treaty-making pow- 
jer. They might much rather do that than to de- 
; claim in the cant phrases of the Abolitionists about 
the evils of slavery, which we all admit and de- 
plore. The only clause which I can find in the 
Constitution which gives power to Congress upon 
subjects like the one under consideration is as fol- 
| lows: “ The Congress shall have power to dispose 
‘of, and make all needful rules and regulations re- 
‘specting, the territory or other property BELONG- 
| ‘ING to the United States.” Therefore, until the 
| territory is acquired, the jurisdiction of Congress 
idoes not attach. The word “belonging,” no 
; doubt, was inserted for the purpose of preventing 
| Congress from usurping the power granted to the 
; President and Senate to make treaties.” The fra- 
| mers of the Constitution no doubt supposed, when 
| they inserted the word “belonging,” that there 
| would be members of Congress who would con- 
į Sider it their duty not only to control the Presi- 
| dent, but the Senate. If we have a right to advis 
| the President and Senate in the manner Proposed 
i by the amendment, we would have a right to ad- 
i vise in regard to all treaties. Now, suppose we- 
| do what I think the people and the Constitation 
| have not authorized, and insert this amendment, 
; and a treaty should be made by the President and 
i ratified by the Senate in disregard of it: would not 
| Such treaty be binding? Undoubtedly; and there- 
| fore it is clearly proved that if we adopt it, it will 


ii bea nullity. It is a fundamental principle that the 


| powers of the different departments of the Govern~ 
iment shall not be blended. It is said, however, 
| that we should adoptit for its moral effect, and that 


|; all who vote against it will be set down as voting 


‘in favor of slavery; that all who vote against it 
| place themselves in a situation where they can be 
| misrepresented, Sir, when I fear to vote right be- 
_ cause my vote may seem wrong, and my motives 
| misrepresented, I will quit my seat in this Hall, 
| for would be unworthy of a place in it. The 
| course of true policy is the course of true duty; 


i and therefore I will vote as I think right, and ran 


i 
now that we have vindicated the honor of our flag, || the risk of being misunderstood. But to show the 


| absurdity of our adopting measures merely for their 
i moral effect, suppose that my colleague should 
: offer resolutions in favor of the Christian religion, 


against |! and in favor of a republican form of government, 
i š 
į would not every member declare them out of time 


and out of place, (as my colleague [Mr. C. J. Ix- 
GERSOLL] declared this slavery amendment,) and 
feel bound to vote against them? And then gen- 
tlemen would get upand say, “ Why, you are 
opposed to the Christian religion, and a republican 
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form of government!’ Do not these suggestions 


clearly show the propriety of acting within the 
prescnibed limits of the: Constitution?” We ‘are 
ere not in town meeting, but in a grave constitu- 
tional assembly, with limited and prescribed pow- 
ers. > 
But there is a want of power in another regard. 
It undertakes to bind the future action of Congress. 
It says, ‘ there shall be no slavery in any territo- 
ry which shall hereafter be acquired by or annexed 
to the United States.” Suppose we were to pass 
a law, and say in it that it should not be repealed: 


tract our councils, and delay the adoption of the 
measures recommended by the President for the 
vigorous prosecution of the war.~ The Whigs 
seize hold of it to make political capital. Notwith- 
Standing tens of thousands of our people are suf- 
fering all the hardships of a campaign in a foreign 
land, at an expense, too, of near two millions of 
dollars a month, Here jwe are, wasting our time in 
angry debate about negroes wheneyer a war or 
peace measure is brought forward. All this sort 
of uncalled-for debate has been-occasioned by my 
colleague’s amendment; and yet he says he asks 


form, and at the proper time and. place, 


House providing territorial governments therein, 
or a bill'was before the House providing forthe 
admission of either: of those provinces: as States, 
(the territory being first acquired by. treaty, Y-T 
would vote for a provision excluding slavery.’ “1 
favor the principle contained in the. amendment of 
my colleague, and will go. for ingrafting it upon 
the legislation of the country, but in’ the proper 


the power to do so can be rightfully exercise 
The institution of slavery. is. upon us,’ 
must make the best of it, and get clear of it as 


as we can. We never can get clear of it by abusing 
those in whose midst it exists; for it isa State in- 
stitution. It presents difficulties of fearful’magni- 
tude to thé statesman and philanthropist; . These 
difficulties’ present themselves unquestionably ina 
formidable shape, even upon the supposition ‘that 


the “neutrality of this Government upon the sub- į 
ject of slavery.” If that is all he asks, I submit 
it to the virtuous and intelligent mind of this House, 
whether I have not shown that he should not have 
brought forward the amendment. 


I would like to know. whether we would not sub- 
ject ourselves to the ridicule of the world? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as to the expediency of 
this measure. What are the imperative reasons 
upon the score of expediency which should induce 


this Congress to exercise doubtful powers, and le- 
gislate in regard to territory the title of which we 
have not yet got, and cannot get except by treaty? 


There are none which have any foundation in fact, || 


and many against it. 

If we adopt the amendment, we virtually pro- 
claim to the world that this is a war for conquest; 
and that we are so. greedy for territory, that we 


prescribe rules for its government before we have || 


acquired the title. We subject ourselves to ridi- 
cule, by counting the spoils before the field is 
won, z 
If territory is acquired by treaty, it will, of 
course, be free; and therefore, if slaves are taken 
into it, they will be entitled to their freedom, upon 
the great principle that free territory makes free 
men, and free ships free goods. 

Slavery can only exist by positive law; and 
therefore, as soon as a slave is taken to reside per- 
manently in a free State or Territory, he is a free 


man. ‘This is one of the great principles of the | 


common law, recognised by the courts of England 
as well as of the United States. My Whig triend 
and colleague [Mr. PoLLock] admitted the correct- 
ness of this doctrine in his speech the other day. 
He correctly said: 

“ Congress having no power to establish, and, at the same 
time, having exclusive jurisdiction over the Territories, it 
follows that slavery can have no legal existence in a Terri- 
tory, with or without the aetion of Congress. The power, 
therefore, to prohibit is nugatory, or rather, no necessity exists 
Jor its exercise.” _ 

This admission, it seems to me, yields the main 
point in the controversy. 
free when it is annexed, and Congress has no 
power to make it slave, where is the necessity for 
the adoption of the amendment? If it should 
become a State, Congress would have no jurisdic- 
tion over it after it should be admitted in the Union. 
Pennsylvania would have a perfect right to estab- 
lish slavery to-morrow if she chose to doit. At 
the close of the last session of Congress, the vener- 
able gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] 
expressed views similar to those I entertain. He 
said: 

t There are no slaves in California. Slavery has been 
abolished there; and if we were to make peace, and in that 
peace to acquire California, there could be no law of slavery 
established there, unless it was made an article of the treaty 


itself.?? A 

No one has said, and no sensible man supposes, 
that we will ever get more than New Mexico and 
California; and most of these provinces are above 
36° 30'—the line of the Missouri compromise— 
-above which, it is admitted on all hands, slavery 
is to be prohibited. All the southern Representa- 


s 


tives have offered, this session, to extend that line | 
to the Pacific Ocean; and besides, slave labor could į 
not be profitably employed in either of those places. | 
Neither sugar, rice, cotton, or tobacco, canbe prof. | 


itably cultivated there. The truth is, that climate 


and soil have more to do with the extension of ; 


slavery than anything else. No person need fear 
that slaves will be taken from the cotton and rice 
fields of the southern States around Cape Horn, or 
overland, to California. 
the home of a maritime people, and the course of 
settlement must be from the seaboard to the inte- 
rior. 

The amendment is out of time and out of place— 
is a rider, and has been a firebrand in our midst. 
“When we are engaged in a foreign war, and we 
should present an undivided front to the enemy, 
this question of slavery, which has always been 
an exciting element in our political system, is 
thrust forward, to excite sectional jealousies, dis- 


That country must be ! 


If the territory will be |; 


1 


| labor, and the rights of the free labor of the North. 


| He voted with the warmest advocates of free trade 


| 
i 


It is a peace-breaker, and has. been seized hold 
of, as the honorable gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Wick] said the other day, by the Whigs and 
Abolitionists, to bring the Democratic party into | 
tribulation, and to embarrass the Administration 
in a proper prosecution of this war. It will delay, 
ifnot defeat, the passage of this bill in the Senate; 
and ifa treaty should be formed as it directs, it is 
well known that it cannot be ratified, for it takes 
two-thirds of the Senators present to do it; and | 
thus the war will be prolonged for years to come. || 
This amendment has produced so much excite- 
ment and irritation among members, that they | 
seem to forget that it is our solemn duty to coöp- 
erate with the President in bringing this war to a 
speedy and successtul termination at the earliest 
practicable moment. : 

Finally, it is not only an abstraction, which 
cannot possibly affect either the character or the 
interests of the people of the northern States, but 
may do great harm in creating a geographical | 
division of parties. When that kind of division 
takes place, this Union is gone, and with it the 
protection to persons and property which it affords. 
But what nation was ever asked, before, to stipulate 
with a foreign nation as to its internal policy? The 
amendment asks that the President should make 
it an article in a treaty of peace with Mexico, that 
slavery shall not exist in the territory ceded to us. 
Now, suppose that provision to be inserted in the 
treaty; we take possession of the territory, and 
after a while admit it as a State: would not that 
State have a right to authorize slavery, without 
the consent of the General Government? Every 
person who knows anything about our form of 
government will admit that it would. Hence we 
may get into war again with Mexico for a viola- 
tion of a treaty stipulation. 

Mr. Chairman, my honorable colleague, in his 
speech yesterday, talked a great deal about free 


£ 
1 
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Sir, at the last session I did not think he was such 
a great advocate for the free labor of the North. 


in the South upon the tariff question, and was the 


only Representative upon this floor from Pennsyl- l 


slavery, receding from the central. portions of ‘our 
republic, is to extend itself southward into néw 
regions. 
this great problem presents difficulties not less for- 
midable upon a supposition that a teeming slave 
population, multiplying in a fearful ratio of rapid- 
Ity, is to be coerced and concentrated by Federal 
legislation, within the limits of the present slave 
States. 
self, I confess some feeling of relief when I see a 
prospect that slavery may recede from our midst, 
and extend itself towards the southern portions of 
our Union, and finally escape from it in a region 
still farther south, where the negro, in a congenial 
climate, may find himself in contact with a mixed 
race, accustomed, in some degree, to free institu- 
tions, and not dissevered from him by. the iron 
barriers of lineage and of color. 
perhaps, more willing. than [ might otherwise be 
to invoke the entire, real, and sincere “neutrality” 
of the Federal Government upon the subject. . 


But I am one of those who believe that 


Yet one of these evils must be met. . For my- 


In this view Lam, 


After our patriotic ancestors had achieved our 


independence, and had assembled in convention, 
fresh from the battle-fields of the Revolution, for the 
purpose of forming our present Constitution, negro 
| slavery was the apple of discord, and came near 
causing that august and patriotic convention to sep- 
arate without forming our present Union. 
it upon that memorable occasion that the great and 
| good Franklin recommended prayers that wisdom 

might be given to them from on high. 
quence was, that moderate and pacific councils pre- 
vailed, a compromise took place, and. the present 
Union was the result. 
same spirit must guide the deliberations of Congress 
upon the subject. 


It was 
The conse- 


To preserve that Union; the 


At the time of the formation of 
ur Constitution, slavery was authorized by law 
n all the States. All had been engaged in import- 
ng slaves into the country: the South got far the 


most, because the soil and climate of that region 
were best suited for slave labor. 
engaged in taking them there, for it was a profit- 
able business. 
guilt, if guilt it be. 


Northern people 


All, therefore, are involved in the 
We now have near three mil- 
ions of slave population, and the increase is very 


vania who did. Upon that memorable occasion, || great, for itis a law of human population, that the 
he undertook to give my Democratic colleagues || oppressed always increase faster than their òp- 


and myself, as well as the Democratic party, some 
good advice. He said, (I quote from the last page || t 
of his speech:) “ The sooner, in my judgment, |} 1 
€ the Democracy of Pennsylvania severs its alliance |! 
‘with eastern Federalism and the Whig party, and, 
‘placing her interests upon high and national ' 
* grounds, appeals to the Democracy of the Union | 
‘for liberality and support, the better for those 
t interests, and far better for her republican char- 
acter.” Now, sir, I think, if he would take a 
little of this advice to himself, it would be service- 
able; and, as he is now not only acting upon this 
question with the eastern Federalists, but the Abo- || 
litionists besides, I hope they will treat him better || 
than the Whigs of Pennsylvania did my Demo- || 
cratic colleagues and myself after voting with them || 
upon the tariff question, in opposition to the wishes 
of many of our own party. i 

I have thus, Mr. Chairman, briefly stated my 
objections to my friend and colleague’s celebrated 
amendment. I will now make some observations 
of a general character upon the subject of slavery, 
in relation to which so much has been said in this 
debate, in order that my position and views may 
not be misunderstood. First, however, permit me | 
to premise, that if we had acquired either New | 
Mexico or California, and a bill was before the 


ti 
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pressors. f lem, 
races co-existing under the same Constitution, and 


We have the difficult problem of two 


nhabiting the same country. Mr. Jefferson, in 


1820, when speaking of the embarrassing question, 
said, ‘ We have got the wolf by the ears, and can nei- 


her hold nor let him go with safety.” To free the 
negroes of the southern States at once would be 


the greatest calamity which could happen to the 
whites, as well as the blacks. Thousands and tens 
of thousands of them would go to the free States, 
particularly to Pennsylvania. : 
houses would not hold the poor and vicious, and 
the poor laboring free men and women would be 
without employment, for the blacks would work 
cheaper and live on less. $ 
degrading for our free people to labor with them. 
And if they did get into the free States, how much 
better off would be their condition? We cannot per- 
mit them to vote and sit in the jury-box; we cannot 
admit them to terms of political and social equality; 


Our jails and alms- 


Besides, it wouid be 


and what is freedom worth without those privi- 


| leges? The truth is, they are a nuisance, whether 


slave or free; and yet they are a part of the human 
family—have the human form, the human voice, 
and souls to save.. There is a great deal too much. 
fanaticism, as well in the North as the South, upon 
the subject of these negroes. Old Pennsylvania, 
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‘(God bless her, for it was ‘there where my cradle 
was.rocked,.and’ where my coffin shall be buried,) 
occupylng an important position between the divi- 
ding ‘interests of the North .and the South, always 
moderate in pretence and In council, but greatly. in 
demand. when power, either in intellect or arms; is 
required, must, with honest steadiness and pur- 
pose, restrain the fanaticism of both—and_ thus 
prevent the North and. the South from coming to 
blows, and thereby causing a dismemberment of 
this how happy Union. © This Union T hold to be 
of more value than the freedom of all. the hegroes 
that éver lived in it. And yet we hear gentlemen, 
whenever this slavery question is brought forward, 
calculating the Union’s value, and the Constitu- 
tion’s obligation, They ought to remember that 
they 


& n but teach bloody instructions, 
‘Which ‘may return to plague the inventors,” 
This constant talk about the dissolution of the 
Union has a tendency to familiarize the public 
mind with the idea, and lead people to believe that 
such an event is possible. Sir, this Union should 
be broken only with the last pulsation ofa nation’s 
heart. ; 
‘An‘conélusion, allow me to say, that I trust the 
day will come when we may get clear of slavery, 
and. that the black population, which now presses 
‘so hard upon the southern States, may either be 
returned—improved as they will be, in every point 
of view—to the land of their ancestors in Africa, 
or remove south, without the limits. of the Union, 
where they can mix with a people upon terms of 
equality. [Here Mr. B.’s hour expired.] 


EXTENSION OF SLAVE TERRITORY. 


SPEECH OF MR. JAMES DIXON, 
: OF CONNECTICUT, 
In rue House op REPRESENTATIVES, 


i February 9, 1847. 

The House being in Committee ofthe Whole on 
the state of the Union, and having under consid- 
eration the Bill appropriating Three Millions of- 
‘Dollars, for the purpose of obtaining peace with 
Mexico; to which Bill an amendment had been 
offered, prohibiting Slavery in any Territory 
thereby to be acquired, (Mr. Norris, of New 
Hampshire, in the chair)— 

Mr. DIXON addressed the committee as follows: | 


Mr. Cuairman: If the gentleman from Pennsyl- | 
vania, who has just taken his seat, [Mr. Brov- 
HEAD,] is to be believed, the Union of these States 
is about to encounter a new danger—one which 
never excited the fears of the framers of our Con- 
stitution, and against which they had not the fore- 
sight to guard. They warned us against sectional 
divisions—against the influence of forcign Govern- | 
ménts in our domestic affairs—against interference || 
with ‘State institutions by the Federal Government 
against party spirit; but the danger pointed out 
by the honorable member from Pennsylvania did 
not oceur to them. He would have us believe, that | 
unless California is acquired and admitted into the | 
Union as slave territory, we shall see the bonds of 
our Confederacy torn asunder, and its shattered | 
fragments exposed to constant collision with each | 
other—perhaps engaged in perpetual war! I trust, || 
sir, that this danger is only imaginary, and that || 
we may refuse the extension of slave territory, 
without the alarming consequences predicted by 
the gentleman. He and those who think with him | 
seem to have failed to keep up with the progress |! 
of the age; they forget the change in tablic opin- || 

t 
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ion which the lapse of time has witnessed. Even 
a portion of the northern Democracy, the “ natu- | 
ral allies” of the South, have advanced from the |! 
* twenty-first rule” to the “ Filmot proviso.” Dis- | 
cussion of a certain “peculiar institution”? is no | 
longer suppressed on this floor; and it is now too 
late for gentlemen to alarm us for the safety of the || 
Union, unless slavery, which, even in this Hall, |} 
no longer holds despotic sway, shall be extended | 
to the plains and mountains of Mexico. H 

But, sir, while by a refusal to extend the limits !! 
of slave territory, our Union cannot be endangered, 
there is great cause for alarm in an opposite policy. |i 


| 


| the necessity or justice of the quarrel is a moral 


! principle. 


|| any foreign foe are in our midst. They are labor- ; 


| of the Executive; they are perverting the strength 


; Veannot look upon their attempts in silence; I 


The honorable member has not exaggerated our 
danger, but he has wholly mistaken the source of | 


shall render them no aid and comfort. 


the péril he predicts. If this great republic ig ever, 
by any terrific convulsion, to be'shattered into frag- 
ments, it will be in consequence of attempts on the 
part of the advocates of human Slavery to extend 
its dominion.: Other questions admit of compro- 
mise and concession; on this, concession has al- 
ready gone far beyond the limits of a just modeta- 
tion, and has degenerated into servility. There is 
no room for farther concession. Its utmost verge 
has already been passed. 7 ` 
The war in which we are now engaged had its 
origin in the ‘policy of extending our territorial 
limits for the avowed purpose of perpetuating sla- | 
very. No man pretends to deny that its primary i 
cause was the annexation of Texas. Without that | 
‘measure the war would not have existed. “One of | 
the main arguments advanced by the opponents of 
annexation, when the scheme was first proposed, | 
was the war which would be its probable Conse- | 
uénce. That it was not an inevitable consequence į 
admit, for after Texas had become‘a part of this | 
Union the war might still have been avoided. Hav- 
ing now been comnienced, questions of the ‘most 
momentous importance demand our consideration. 
If there is wisdom in our councils, all its pro- 
foundest lessons are now nécdéd to carry the na- 
tion safely through the difficulties which encompass 
her path. To restore peace by the wisest ‘and 
surest means is our first duty. I deem it to ‘bea | 
duty, scarcely second to this, to provide that the | 
arrogant and encroaching slaveholding oligarchy, | 
which instigated the measure by which we were | 
involved in war, shall not secure, by its final re- | 
sults, their darling object, the further extension of | 
slave territory. i 
It was not my purpose, in obtaining the floor, tò 
discuss the origin of the present war with Mexico. | 
| I cannot, however, pass over this part of ‘the sub- | 
ject without entering my protest against a doctrine | 
which has been avowed in'this House. War ex- 
ists; and we not only have been told that while it | 
| exists no voice must be raised to denounce its ehor- | 
| mities, but that no inquiry may be made into its | 
origin and cause. He who ventures to ask why, | 
in this Christian age, and by this Christian nation, | 
war is waged, is denounced as a traitor to his coun- | 
try. We have been, sir, in existerice as an inde- | 
perdent nation only seventy years, and in that 
rief space of time has it come to this, that our | 
Executive may involve the people in a war, into 
the justice and propriety of which no man dare in- 
quire? 
man affairs, that this principle has been advanced. 
For the Democracy of this latter day it has been 
reserved to declare on this floor that when once we | 
are involved in war, no matter by what means, the : 
voice of remonstrance must be hushed in utter | 
silence till the war is over. Men who call them- | 
selves freemen, and who represent freemen, stand 


It is but lately, sir, in the progress of hu- | 


here in this assembly of the people’s Representa- 
tives, and argue, that should the President of the 
United States, by his own act, involve this nation 
in war, it is our duty to keep silence till he sees fit | 
to end the contest, and that he who inquires into 


traitor. If there is anything, after the experience 
of the last few years, which can shock the people 
of this country, it should be the avowal of such a | 
For myself and for my constituents, I 
denounce the infamous doctrine. They are repre- | 
sented on this floor by no such miserable slave as 
he mast be who would shrink from declaring their 


sentiments. I shall be deterred from the exami- 
nation of this subject by no terms of opprobrium | 
which may be showered upon those who dare to 


from the President himself or his obsequious and | 
sycophantic followers. This is a moment when i 
the country demands the services of its true friends. | 
At this hour of peril he who failsin his duty is | 
indeed a traitor! Enemies far more dangerous than | 


i 
i 
| oppose Executive usurpation, whether they come | 
i 
t 


ing to subvert the foundations of our free institu- 
tions; they are swelling the already gigantic power | 


of the republic to the vile purpose of extending and | 
perpetuating slavery, and thus burying the nation 
in guilt which years of punishment cannot expiate. 


I have already said, sir, thet though the present 


{ 
H 
i 
war was the result. of the attempt to perpetuate | 


slavery by the annexation of Texas, it was not 
rendered inevitable by that measure. It might still 
have been avoided, by the exercise of that degree 


‘of prudence which conducts men safely through 


the ordinary affairs of life. The folly and weak- 
ness of our rulers have involved us in this un- 


necessary contest, in my judgment, quite as much 


as the deliberate determination which is usually 
the origin of war. If it was in the outset a crime, 
it was not the less a blunder, into which the 
Administration were deluded and betrayed, by an 
unpardonable ignorance of the Mexican character, 
and a consequent contempt of the enemy they were 
seeking to encounter. Undoubtedly our war-seek- 
ing President anticipated an easy triumph—a short 
and brilliant campaign. Visions of glory haunted 
his imagination. He had just cowered before 
“the British Lion, rampant on its cloth of gold,” 
and he was desirous to prove his spirit on some 
less dangerous field of battle. Oregon, which he 
had told the world was ours to 54° 40’; the navi- 
gation of the Columbia, which he had solemnly 
declared he would never surrender; these he had 
hasténed to yield to Great Britain on her first 
offer to accept them. He began by declaring our 
title to the whole of Oregon to be “clear and 
unquestionable;”’ he ended by consenting to cede 
away morte than five degrees of latitude, and by 
giving the British Government the right to pene- 
irate to the interior of our acknowledged territory 
by ariver, to which he declared they had not even 
the shadow of title. One of his most distinguished 
supporters in the Senate (Mr. Hannecan] had pro- 
nounced him politically dead and buried, beyond 
the hope of resurrection, and had sung his requiem. 
He was desirous, therefore, not only to find some 
feeble enemy on whom he might prove his prowess, 
but also to atone to his party, for surrendering 
what he had called American ‘soil to the haughty 
demands of a powerful monarch, by extorting an 
equal extent from the weakness of a neighboring 
republic. Our boundaries were to be extended 
by a few decisive battles, and the acquisition of 
territory, if not entirely bloodless, was only to be 

ilded by an easy victory. When, at last, the 

resident discovered his mistake, and learnt, too 
late, the stubborn, unyielding character of the ene- 
my he had encountered, he was, I think, as anx- 
ious for peace as. he had been eager for war. Not 


|| satisfied with the ordinary forms of negotiation, he 


resorted to means unheard of in the annals of di- 
plomacy. A miserable intrigue with Santa Ana, 
who was then a refugee in the island of Cuba, was 
commenced, with the hope of betraying the Mex- 
ican nation into an unwilling peace. If ever folly 
grew from its ordinary littleness to stupendous 
proportions, it was in this memorable instance. _ 
Mexico was then distracted, without a leader, torn 
by a thousand contending factions; and only one 
man existed who possessed the magic power to 
calm her distraction, reconcile her factions, and 
lead her armies. That man was Santa Ana; and 
the President of the United States, issued an order 
to the commander of our blockading squadron, not 


|| to interpose any obstacle to his entrance into 


Mexico! 

I call this, sir, folly of no ordinary character; 
weakness bordering upon imbecility; a proof of 
incapacity, which would be entirely incredible, if 
it were not avowed and justified in the President’s 
message. In its results it has been productive of 
all the mischief which might have been anticipated. 
Santa Ana is at the head of the Mexican armies, 
and has infused into the people of Mexico a nation- 
ality of which they seemed before entirely desti- 
tute. The Castilian blood is now thoroughly 
aroused, and the war seems likely to be continued 
for an indefinite period. The spirit which sus- 
tained the Spaniards in their seventy years contest 
with the Low Countries, in their war of a thou- 
sand years with the Moors, in their stubborn re- 
sistance to Napoleon, in their equally stubborn 
attempts to subjugate Mexico, seems to have been 
awakened to new life among their Mexican de- 
scendants. We may overrun their country, but 
can we subjugate its population? The events of 
the last year do not indicate that we shall find this 
a task entirely free from difficulty. 

The President informs us in his message that 
the object of the war is not conquest. It seems, 
then, to be a fruitless, aimless contest, without ob- 


ject, as it was without sufficient cause. For what 
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are we contending, if not for conquest? ‘for peace? 
Is there, then, no other mode of stopping. blood- 
shed, than by shedding more blood? no. means of 
putting an end to slaughter, except by continued 
carnage? Can we have no peace, except by con- 
quest? I cannot but believe that if the intention 
of dismembering Mexico was now disavowed by 
the Administration, peaceable relations. with that 
country might easily be restored, 

In the prosecution of the war, Mr. Chairman, I 
see little to command approval in the course of the 
Administration. It has been conducted by them 
rather as a partisan than asa national war. Early 
in its progress, the energies of the President and 
his Cabinet seemed devoted to the unworthy at- 
tempt to injure a war-worn. patriot, of whose ser- 
vices they have since been glad to avail themselves. 

“They were then flushed with victory, and were 
anxious that no portion of the glory, or the spoils 
of victory should be appropriated by a prominent 
political opponent. At a later period, General 
Taylor became the object of attacks of their par- 
tisans. His position before the people of this 
country had become too commanding, and, in obe- 
dience, no doubt, to Executive wishes, a syste- 
matic attack upon him was commenced in this 
House. How successful have been these efforts 
to injare General Scott and General Taylor, in 
public estimation, remains to be seen. l 

_ But, sir, I will not further occupy your time in 
discussing the origin, or the prosecution, of the 
war with Mexico. There is another question 
which I regard of far greater importance, at thè 
présent moment, than the origin of the war, and 
that is, its termination. The past is no longer 
within our power. -Its evils are, perhaps, remedi- 
less; but the future is ours. What course pursued 
by us wijl restore peace? For one, if I knew by 
what means, likely to be adopted here, this war 
could be brought to a close, I would give my vote 
for those means. My constituents d 
a vote of me. The Poet tells us that— 

“ War is a game which, were the people wise, 
Kings would not play at.” 

And the people, in whose name I occupy a seat in 
this House, are too wise to sustain their Govern- 
ment in the prosecution of an unnecessary war. 
If the white wings of peace can be won back to 
the valley of the Rio Grande, and. the beleagured 
cities of Mexico—if our people, who are dying 
there ingloriously, not by Mexican arms, but by a 
pestilence which they inhale with every breath of 
Mexican air, can be restored to their homes by 
any proper measure which the Administration 
propose to adopt, I must give it my support. The 
President informs us that#with the sum of three 
millions of dollars, peace can be obtained. I fear 
he is mistaken; but, for the sake of peace, I am 
willing to see the experiment tried. We can but 
lose the money, at the worst; and if it is to be 
added to the immense sums already squandered in 
this war, it will not greatly swell the amount. 
For nothing but peace would I vote to place this 
sum of money in the President’s hands; but if 
there is a bare possibility that it may be the means 
of producing so desirable a consummation, I 
should be unwilling that my vote should prevent 
it. I shall, therefore, vote for this bill, with the 


It seems now to be supposed, that the acquisi- 
tion of territory, in some mode, is to be the result 
of the war in which we are engaged. The appe- 
tite for territorial aggrandizement grows with the 
food it feeds on, and the enlargement of our bor- 
ders, by the annexation of Texas, is to be only 
the precursor of still greater extension. i 

But by conquest, with my consent, this exten- 
sion can never take place. Í would not wrest from 


the Mexican Government one. foot of her soil, un- | 


der any of the low, dishonest, dishonorable pre- 
texts by which a war of conquest may be attempted 
to be justified. 
let it be peaceably won, nat. torn from the Mexican 
republic by conquest. I deny the justice of any 
such title.” Ours is a Government founded upon 


emand such | 


If we are to have new territory, | 
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the capacity of man for self-government, and its. 
great idea will never be realized until the people, 
who are the foundation of its power, acquire as- 
cendency and dominion oyver themselves. To such 


achieved, the spectacle. will not again be exhibited 
to the world of a republic founded upon the arts of 
peace, and holding itself forth asan example worthy. 
of universal imitation; yet plunging into a. war of 
conquest, and carrying fire and sword into the heart 
of a neighboring republic. The President assures 
us.that conquest is not the object of the present 
war. I was glad to. hear from that source suck a 
declaration, It isan acknowledgment from a quar- 
ter whence“it was least expected, that such a war 
would be unworthy of our people—of the. age in 
which we live. Whether this declaration of the 
President be consistent with his acts, is another 
consideration. If conquest be not his object, his 
California expedition seems to be wholly without 
motive or end. But I am not now disposed to 
question his sincerity on this point, choosing rather 
to coincide in the opinion he virtually expresses, 
that a war of conquest is unworthy of our arms. 
For the first time since the commencement of our 
national existence, we are engaged in a war not 
defensive. The war of the Revolution was defen- 
sive, It was waged on our own soil, and the strug- 
gle was to repel invasion. Our second war with 
Great. Britain was of a similar character. The 
conquest of foreign territory was no part of the ob- | 
ject of either of those struggles. Heretofore, we 
have been invaded. Now we are the invaders. No 
hostile foot presses our soil—our cities are not 
threatened—our harbors are not blockaded—our 
commerce is not obstructed-g-our fields are not red- 
dened by the blood of the slain. The war which 
we are waging is in a foreign country, where our | 
own eyes cannot see the woes which our armies 
have suffered or inflicted, Yet, says the Presi- 
dent, the war is not one of conquest. Be it so. 
But territory, we are told, is to be acquired. 
Our object is not conquest, although New Mexico 
and Upper California, being convenient and desi- | 
rable acquisitions, are to be ours! But on what } 


to relinquish her claim, or shall have freely assigned 
it for a valuable consideration, there still remains 
a party to be consulted. The people of the North 
have a question to raise on. this subject, and their 
views are imbodied in the proviso of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Witmor.] Shall this 
territory, in which slavery has now no existence, 
continue free? or shall it, like Texas, be doomed 
to the curse of perpetual slavery? That, sir, is 
now the question; and on that the people of the į 
North are watching, with anxious attention, the 
votes of their representatives on this floor. 

I think I know the sentiments of a portion of | 
the northern people. I speak only for my imme- 
diate constituents, and I tell you, sir, that they 
wish to hear no argument, and to make none, on | 
this point. They have fully considered the ques- | 
tion in all its bearings, and their minds are made 
up. They never will consent to be instrumental 
in extending slavery over territory where it does 


reason, justice, truth, virtue, religion. It presumes 


a conquest we may. well aspire, and, when that is | 


terms? After Mexico shall have been compelled || 


„And here..let me state what I understand to be 
the feelings, the opinions, the settled purposes of 
the people of Connecticut on this subject, so faras 
I am authorized to speak for them, While'they 
detest every form of human slavery; whilethey 
look upon it as it exists in some of the States of 
this Union, as an evil of enormous magnitude, not 
only to the slaves whom it degrades below the con- 
dition of brute. beasts, but to the masters who hold 
them in bondage, yet they do not claim, and‘have 
never claimed, the. power to interfere with State. 
legislation on this question.. They understand their 
own duties and rights with regard to it. They 
know how the Constitution of this Union was 
formed. They value the Union; ‘they respect the 
Constitution. Their duty under it they, will never 
fail to fulfil to the letter and: the spirit. Whether, 
if the subject were now open, they would consent 
to its compromises on the subject of slavery, I deem 
exceedingly doubtful; but to the Constitution of 
the United States as it is, they will be faithful. 

Further than that they cannot go. While they 
understand that they have no power to interfere 
with southern legislation upon slavery, they also 
understand that neither the letter nor the spirit of 
the Constitution requires them to aid in extending 
| the * peculiar institutions” of the South. They’ 
wish those institutions, while they exist at all, to 
continue peculiar, and will have no part in the un- 
holy work of making them universal. When you 
ask them to leave to your own legislation your 
own evils, they cheerfully acknowledge your right 
to control the destinies of your own, people, re- 
sponsible only to God. But when you ask their 
aid in subjecting the fairest portion of the earth to 
the foulest curse which ever stained humanity, 
they meet you with a decisive answer. Much as 
they love the Union which binds together these 
States—ardently as they hope it may be perpetual— 
they would sooner see the Confederacy riven asun- 
der, than steep their souls in the guilt of extend- 


his Bible, and who is a Christian, either in theory or in 
practice, can denounce slavery as immoral. Who does not 
Know the bistory of this abolition movement in Christen- 
dom? The very first step taken by the French Eneyelope- 
dists for overturning the authority of the Bible, was to pub- 
lish to the world—and they made the French people believe 
it—that slavery was wrong in principle ; and then that the 
|| Bible from one end to the other was the advocate of slavery. 
i| The conclusion was inevitable that the Bible was Wrong in 
| principle—that the Bible was a fuble, not to be believed— 
and that, the religion that stood upon it, recognising, and 
allowing slavery, must be wrong. Noman, who is a Chtis- 
tian, can denounce slavery as immoral. In the laws of 
Moses, slavery is introduced and provided for; slavery is 
recognised throughout the Bible. It is, therefore, useless to 
say that a heresy, resting upon this flimsy foundation of in- 
fidelity, can produce these dangerous results which gentle- 
men speak of. I believe in the abiding good sense and 
Christianity of the American people; that they will not 
rise—in the face of Providence and in contempt of the laws 
of the Bible. 

& Upon the whole, then, (said Mr. Sims,) Mr. Chairman, I 
have undertaken to show to the committee that we have but 
two alternatives in reference to the prosecution of the war: 
either to withdraw our troops and yield to the Mexicans alf 
our conquests, and acknowledge we are unable to prosecute 
it; or to prosecute it with vigor, until we conquer the peace 
for which it was undertaken. J think I have shown that the 
war was just and necessary; that it was not waged for con- 
quest, but in accordance with the laws of nations, as recog- 
nised under the Constitution of the United States, whenever 


jj a war exists in this country; that we have a right to make con- 


quests, to occupy the country, to establish provisional govern- 


not exist. Look, sir, at Mexico. While the true 
i| principles of liberty seem imperfectly understood 
by the people of that country, yet human slavery 
|| is there unknown. No slave can breathe in those 
i| fertile valleys, or on those table-land mountains. 
|| Human flesh is not there the subject of.property; 
| 


| but the great republic of the world—the model 
government—the home of freedom—the asylum of 
the oppressed—proposes to extend its empire. over 


what it is not now, -a land of slavery! Sir, this 
cannot be. Those who threaten us with a disso- 


the North on this subject. The danger to the 


the result I fear will show.* 


* To show the southern sentiment on the subject of sla- 
very, the manner in which it is defended by Bihle argu- 
i| ments, and the determination of southern Representative, 
‘| toextend it to territory hereafter to be acquired, I quote the 
f follwing from a speech delivered in the House of Repre- 
ii sentatives, by Mr A. D. Sms, of South Carolina, on the 
| Q8th of January, 1847: 

& Tris supposed, said Mr. Sms, that this slave question is 
the most dangerous of all others. Sir, no man, who reads 


that vast realm, and straightway it is to become, || 


f lution of the Union, unless we consent to this, | 
| mistake the intensity of the feeling which pervades | 


Union is from another aspect of this question, as į 


| ments, and to scize npon even more than is necessary toin- 
demnity us for the injuries we complain of and the expenses 
of the war. [have also attempted to show that, should it be 
necessary, We inay rightfully, and withoutany great danger, 
looking to an overruling Providence and to the patriotism of 
j our people, permanently oceupy this country. And E have 
no doubt~—I express tie opinion here—that every foot of ter- 
ritory we shall permanently oceupy south of thirty-six de- 
grees thirty minutes, will be slave territory. 

& Mr. Borr here interposed, (Mr. S. yielding,) and desired 
to ask his colleague whether he had expressed the opinion 
thatthe country conquered from Mexico south of thirty-six ` 
| degrees thirty minutes would be occupied with the slave in- 
| stitutions, in consequence of the state of publie opinion in 
the northern, western, or middle States! Or whether it was 
in consequence of the known determination of the southern 
people that their institutions shall be carried into. that coun- 
try if it be acquired ! : 

«Mr. Sims, (ia reply.) It is founded on the known deter- 
mination of the southern, people that their institution shail 
be carried there; it is founded on the Jaws of God, written 
: on the climate and soil of the country; nothing but slave 
labor can cultivate profitably that region of country. Ihave 
no idea that the North or the West will resist to the death. 
Tiis Union will never be dissolved. on that question. 

“Mr. Woop, of New York, here interposed, and protest- 
d against the gentleman answering either for the North or 
for God. 

“ Mr. Sims. 
written in his revealed word. 
upon that point.” 


i 
i 
| 
| 


it 


| 


i 


I answer for God, because this opinion is 
I can speak, authoritatively 
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ing .the dominion of slavery. If itis to be per- 
petual—if it must extend its: empire—if mankind 
must be subject to. its curse, wherever American 
enterprise ‘shall carry American power and civili- 
zation throughout the world, we wash: our. hands 
ofthe stain. The wrong must be perpetrated with- 
out our instrumentality=in spite of our determin- 
ed; unceasing resistance, er te 

This,.sir, Í think, is the feeling of all parties in 
the State of Connecticut. I believe it is the uni- 
versal feeling of the North. Those northern men 

` with southern: principles who resist it on this floor, 
and betray their constituents upon this vital ques- 
tion, have a fearful responsibility. Too long the 
North has been betrayed. The stand which I trust 
will be taken now, ought to have been taken on the 
question of the annexation of Texas. Public opin- 
ion has at last assumed a fixed and determined 
character. You see it, sir, in its effects here, in 
this Hall... How long is it since the question of 

. slavery could not, be discussed in this Chamber of 

. the Representatives ofthe people? Even the right 
of petition was denied, and the voices which should 
‘have been raised in defence of human liberty, and 
in-stern determined defiance of the dictation, which, 
not satisfied with black slavery at the: South, dc- 
manded also the subserviency of white slavery at 
the North, were hushed in silence. That day has 
passed away, never to return. Where petitions, 
couched in suppliant and humble terms, were not 
permitted to come, eloquent and fiery denuncia- 
tions are now heard. Such, sir, is the progress of 
public opinton. The men who boasted of being 
the natural allies of the South, are now denying 
their allegiance. Southern gentlemen will find their 
mercenaries can no longer be trusted. The people 
have taken up the subject; and from that State 
whence, a few years since, came the meekest as- 
surances of slavish submission, now swells, loudest 
and loftiest, the proud determination of freemen. 
Yes, sir, New Hampshire, whose Representatives 
on this floor dared to deny to northern freemen the 
right to present their petitions to Congress, in re- 
lation to slavery, was the first State to resent the 
wrong of the admission of Texas with a constitu- 
tion perpetuating human bondage. I call on soŭth- 
ern gentlemen to take notice of the onward march 
of the free sentiment of the North. Let them not 
rely on their ‘natural allies.” It is no longer their 
interest to affect a regard for southern rights, which 
they do not feel. Mark their course, and deter- 
mine what shall be your policy with regard to the 
acquisition of new territory, before, it 1s too late. 
If you depend on them to aid you in extending 
slavery, you will be disappointed. They dare not 
go with you. The subserviency by which they 
gained your confidence, has given way before a 
danger nearer home, and, therefore, more appal- 
ling than your menaces. Your reliance on them 
will be unavailing. Instead of the ¢¢2]st rule,” 
they now offer you the Wilmot proviso. 

The feeling which pervades the North, on the 
subject of slavery, is not one of sickly sentimen- 
tality. While the system of human bondage which 
prevails at the South, is considered in the highest 
degree unjust and oppressive to the slave, it is be- 
lieved to be hardly less injurious to the master. It 
is, besides; disgraceful to us as a nation; disgrace- 
ful to the age in which we live, so far as those of 
the present age are responsible for its existence and 
continuance, Circumstances beyond our control 
have fastened it upon a portion of our country. It 
is an inherited evil, and no man is farther than I 
am, from a spirit’ of uncharitable denunciation of 
the South, for the existence of a misfortune to 
which they are born. How they shall deliver 
themselves from this evil, is a problem which I 
confess myself unable to solve; though I am sure 
that the violence with which they have been assail- 
ed by their northern brethren, cannot aid them in 
coming to so desirable a result. But, sir, while I 
know not how-slavery can be removed from those 
States where it is now in existence, unless it be by | 


the voluntary efforts of those most interested, yet i 


I think I can see how its extension can easily be 
checked.. Let it be understood and solemnly cov- 
enanted, beforehand, that in those regions now al- 
most uninhabited, which it is proposed to add to! 
our territory, involuntary servitude, except for 
crime, shall never be permitted. Can the South 
object to this? 

The honorable gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. 


Coxz,] who spoke this'morning, insisted that the 
spirit of the compromise of the Constitution, re- 
-quired’us to consent to the extension of slavery. 
over any térritory which might at any time there- 
after come under our rule. Because seventy years 
azo—when the region now perhaps to be acquired 
was unthought of, unexplored, ulmost undiscover- 
ed—our fathers consented that persons held-to ser- 
vice should be represented in the Congress of the 
proposed Union, not: by themselves but by their 
owners; thus creating a representation of property; 
and because it was further agreed, that such per- 
sons held to service and escaping into any State, 
should be returned to their owners; therefore we 
are bound to extend this slave representation, not 
only over Texas, but throughout New Mexico and 
California, and are to become also a community of 
slavecatchers for those countries! I deny that the 
spirit of the Constitution exacts from us any such 
concession. What the Constitution demands, we 
will perform., We shrink not from its require- 
ments while the Union exists. Show us what is 
“ nominated in the bond,” and we will perform it. 
If the Constitution has been already violated, if its 
spirit has so far left it, under the violence to which 


a vast region for the avowed purpose of perpètua- 
ting slavery, that it is little better than a lifeless 


tion be hastened. We would cherish it and restore 
it; if possible, again to life; certainly we would 
not hasten its end, nor prevent its dragging out to 
the latest possible day its feeble existence. The 
State of Connecticut has always respected its man- 
dates. It has never been wounded by her assaults. 
Let me give you, sir, an example of the respect 


the Union, while, in some other States, it has been 
made only a pretext for defending wrong and de- 
nying right. She enacted a law giving to fugitive 
slaves the right of trial by jury, im the year 1838. 
At the session of her Legislature held in 1844, it 
appeared that a similar law, passed by the Legis- 
lature of New York, had been declared unconsti- 
tutional by the Supreme Court of the United States. 
What then, sir, was the course pursued by Con- 
necticut? Did she attempt to nullify the decision 
of the court? Did she refuse to conform her legis- 
lation to the Constitution of the Union, as pro- 
mulgated by its supreme judicial tribunal? No, 
sir, she submitted in respectful silence, and repeal- 
ed her own law in deference to the opinion of the 
Supreme Court, and for no other reason. She be- 
lieved, no less than before, that the immutable 
principles of justice required the enactment of the 
law in question; but she aiso acknowledged, that, 
while she continued a member of this Union, her 
Legislature had no power to passa law, which 
conflicted with the letter or spirit of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. While her law was in 
itself just, she considered it null‘and void, when it 
was declared so to be, by the competent tribunal, 
and therefore it was repealed. Such, sir, is the 


vades the State of Connecticut. I could wish, sir, 
that some of the States, who in the hour of danger 


equally willing to respect its authority, when its 
provisions rebuke their assumption. 

The Constitution of the United States, neither 
in its letter nor its spirit, requires us tò consent to 
the extension of slave territory. We are atliberty 
to treat itas an open question, to resume the capa- 
city of choice, which, under the Constitution, we 
have relinquished, where slavery exists by its 
sanction, and to decide whether, being thus free to 
choose, we will consent to be made parties to the 
extension of a deplorable evil. Viewed in this 
light, can southern gentlemen complain, that while 
we respect their rights, we revolt at the idea of 


all these advantages comparatively worthless ? 
What, sir, let me ask, is the effect of slavery, 


question. 
In natural advantages Virginia is superior to any 
State in this Union. Her climate is the most 
favorable to the perfect development of human 
excellence on the globe. Her cold is not exces- 


sive—her heat is not intense. The breezes which 


it has already been subjected, in the admission of 


body, still, by no assault from us shall its dissolu-” 


which she has always paid to the Constitution of 


respectful deference to the Constitution, which per- | 


are glad to find refuge under its protection, were |; 


inflicting upon a land, blessed by Heaven with | 
every natural advantage, a curse which will render | 


wherever it exists? We have examples among į 
our own States, which furnish a reply to this ; 
Contrast Virginia and Pennsylvania. 


sweep over her valleys, softened by the rays of 
a genial sun, and purified by her mountains and 
forests, unlike those of other mild climates, bring 
physical enjoyment, without enervating the frame. 
Her soil, though exhausted in many portions of 
the State by a false system of cultivation, is suffi- 
ciently: fertile. Iron and coal abound in all. her 
hills, and she has water power in abundance. Yet 
she isa worn-out decaying State. Her people are 
emigrating to regions less favored by nature. 
Pennsylvania, with certainly no greater natural 
wealth, and a harsher, more repulsive climate, has 
far outstripped her in wealth and_ population. 
What has made them to differ? Can any one 
doubt that slavery is the incubus which has crush- 
ed the energies of Virginia and marred her beauty 
in the very morning of her youth, with the wan 
decrepitude of old age. 
|| If California is to be ours, shall we inflict a sim- 
ilar doom upon its future inhabitants’ Weare 
told that nature has done more for that region, than 
even for Virginia. It would seem, if some descrip- 
tions of its soil and climate are to be credited, that 
the bounty of nature has been almost exhausted 
in rendering it the most favored region of the globe. 
If all be true which we read concerning it, the 
world has mistaken the schooling necessary to 
make men, if that soft climate, and too easy soil, 
is the spot on which a bold, hardy, independent 
rrce may be expected to win’ true greatness under 
any circumstances... Rather on the cold bills of 
New England, should I expect to find the enduring 
frames, und powerful intellects, which are to up- 
hold the glory and freedom of our nation. But if 
i| a too bounteous nature in that region, so tempting 
to our cupidity, allures to idleness—if the mildness 
of its climate, and the fertility of its soil endanger 
the character of the people who are to inhabit it, 
what will they become when enervated by slavery? 
Who, that regards. the future prosperity of that 
favored country, can desire to plant there an insti- 
tution, which will inevitably make it worse than 
an unpeopled desert—the home of an enfeebled, 
idle, luxurious, effeminate race of men? Without 
labor, there. can be no manly strength in any com- 
munity; and there will be no labor in California, 
or elsewhere, without the necessity of labor. It 
was to create this necessity, and to ensure the re- 
sults which would follow, that the earth was made 
to bring forth thorns and briars spontaneously, 
while the food of man must be extorted by cease- 
| less industry from its unwilling soil. The prime- 
val curse has thus become one of our richest’ 
blessings. To exempt the future white popula- 
tion of California fromgthe necessity of by labor, 
providing an abject race, who shall perform it in 
brutal degradation and trembling fear, will be the 
greatest curse we can inflict upon that country. 
But we are told that the discussion of this ques- 
tion at this time is premature; that we should first 
obtain the territory, before we consider by what 
policy it shall be governed. It is too early, say 
the advocates of slavery, to form a resolution on 
this subject. I remember, sir, that they said some- 
thing very similar to this when the question of the 
‘annexation of Texas was before this House. It 
was then too early to talk of providing for freedom 
i! in that territory. Wait, said the slaveholders of 
the South—wait, echoed their white serfs from the 
i! North—wait till we make sure of Texas; there will 
i; then be ample time to discuss the subject of slavery. 
i; Their policy was adopted; the resolution providing” 
| for annexation was passed, with a promise, which 


1 


| satisfied the easy consciences of the “natural allies,” 
| that a satisfactory compromise line should be laid 
|| down, beyond which slavery should not extend. 
|| At the last session of Congress we saw the sequel. 
| Texas had, as a State, framed a constitution which 

prohibited the abolition of slavery by her own Legis- 
| lature! thus perpetuating human bondage by all 
ii the means which her sovereignty enabled her to 
.command. What was the action of the House 
li when that constitution came up for consideration? 
: The whole of Texas—-the north as well as the 
south—was admitted as a State, with a constitu- 
:| tion prohibiting its own legislature from abolish- 
ing slavery within its own limits. And this out- 
| rage, sir, was committed under the operation of 
j: the previous question, without debate. No mem- 
i! ber here, with the exception of the eloquent and 
' distinguished representative from the Berkshire 
i! district of Massachusetts, [Mr. RockweLL,] was 
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permitted to raise his voice in remonstrance. Did 
gentlemen find it-was then too early to discuss this 
subject? No, sir, if was too late! 

The perpetuation of slavery, in the manner I 
have just described; was accomplished by north- 
ern votes. Let it never -be forgotten, that by the 
aid of the Representatives of the free States, the 
South Has always succeeded in maintaining its 
ascendency. Almost thirty years ago, John Ran- 
dolph, of Roanoke, drew for us a picture of the 
men who have abandoned the principles of the 
North, and bowed. in humble subserviency to 
southern dictation. Hear him: 

“ We do not govern you by our black slaves, but by your own 
white slaves. We know what we are doing, We have con- 
quered you once, and we can again. My, sir, we will drive you 
to the wall; and when we have you there, we mean to keep you 
there, and nail you down like buse money.” 

The ‘ northern men with southern principles,” 
who have given to this sarcasm the biting sting of | 
truth, I hope will never again have the power to 
betray the cherished principles of their people. It 
is not that nearly all the patronage of the Govern- 
ment has been monopolized by the South, that we 
of the North complain. That wrong we can pa- 
tiently bear, and we are never disposed to harbor | 
sectional prejudices; but when we are called on to | 
consent that the power of the Government shall | 
be perverted from its original design, to the wicked 
purpose of extending and perpetuating slavery, | 
even where it has now no existence, we answer 
that we shall submit to no such wrong; and the 
northern men, who, in the hope of gaining some 
personal benefit from the slave power which con- 
trols the Government, abase themselves, and those 
they represent, to the condition of ‘white slaves,” 
have a doom awaiting them which I will not at- 
tempt to describe. 

` Let us take warning from the past. The North 
must not again be deceived and betrayed. She 
must be heard, before this territory is acquired. 1 
call on gentlemen from the South to consider this 
question in all seriousness, before we shall be so 
far committed in the acquisition of territory, as to 
render a difference of opinion a source of extreme 
peril to our Union. Do they wish to see a revival 
of the Missouri controversy? If, even then, before 
this subject had everywhere been agitated, the 
Union was convulsed from its extremities to ils 
heart, what tempestuous commotion may we not | 
now encounter, in the renewal of such a contro- 
versy? There was then only one man who could 
calm the raging of the storm; and though he is 
still living, he will not’be here to raise his head 
above the fury of the waves, and hush thea into | 
silence. 
ship of State into the perils which seem to await | 
her? Why rush madly into this appalling danger? |; 
As we now are, in spite of misrule—in spite of |, 
war—we are comparatively prosperous. Why i 


seek out a danger which we may far more easily |; 


avoid? It hardly needs the dictates of wisdom to 
keep us from the destruction which we seem almost 
to court. Folly itself could scarcely fail to mark 
and avoid it. Nothing but fatuity unparalleled in 
the annals of the world—the utter infatuation with 
which, we are told, those are blinded who are pre- 


| 
1 
destined to destruction—can prevent our deliver- || 
{i mortal sou 


ance from the danger to which I allude. 


We of the North are determined, at all hazards, || 


to oppose the extension of slave territory. The 


South is equally determined, that whenever our || 
boundaries are extended south of the line of the i 
| 


Missouri compromise, there slavery shall go. | 
While this continues. an abstract dispute, it will 
be as harmless as other abstractions; but when it | 
regards the setilement of a practical question, then | 
comes the hour of danger. -© Will gentlemen, then, | 
refuse to decide this question now? There is now | 
‚a compromise, on which we can unite. When the | 
territory is ours, that will no longer be possible. | 
The compromise is this: to abstain from the acqui- 
sition of territory; be satisfied with our own lim- | 
its; and relax the insatiate grasp with which we 
have laid hold on Mexico. Our Union may thus 
be saved’ from the perils which await us, if the 
question of slavery in new territory is hereafter to 
be discussed. Let us discuss it beforehand; and 


if we cannot agree upon our future policy, let us || 


at least agrce to continue as we are, in respect to | 
territorial limits. Rather than run the risk of a 
dissolution of the Union, let us stand by the Union | 
as itis. If we cannot agree as to the question of 


Will gentlemen persist in forcing the || 


.vility before the haughty and arrogant demands of 


i fires, looks on the vast Pacific’s sleep.” 


extending ‘slavery where it does not now exist, 
we cannot too early discover the strength and de- 
termination of the opinions which divide us. The 
opinions of the North are fixed and firm as the 
decrees of fate. Those of the Sonth seem to be 
not less decided. Let us pause, then, before it is 
too late. 

The people of the slave States committed a grave 
error in attempting to defend their institutions by 
extending slave territory. They should have been 
satisfied with the protection of the Constitution; 
but having succeeded in their designs, so far as to 
bring in Texas as a slave State, itis time for them 
to be told that they can go no further.. Without 
the aid of the recreant representatives of the free 
States, who prostrated themselves in humble ser- 


a slaveholding oligarchy, they could not have suc- 
ceeded in their designs. This cannot again hap- 
pen. The spirit of the North is at last thoroughly 
awakened. The determination that the foot of a 
slave shall never tread on any inch of territory 
hereafter to be acquired, is a principle fixed, like 
their religion, in their hearts, in support of which 
they are ready to make any sacrifice. I kow 
that you of the South are equally determined. 
Your spirit is no less firm than ours; and every 
imaginary right of yours will be maintained with 
your utmost power. What must be the result? 
Can anything but fraternal blood appease the fury 
of that contest? Is it to precipitate such a fate that 
we are now urged to the conquest of Mexico? 
Shall we, to gain a territory for which we have no 
use, light up the flames of civil war at home, and 
desolate the glorious inheritance won by the blood 
of our fathers? No, sir. Let us rather abandon 
all ideas of conquest, and return to the aris of peace, | 
by which we have heretofore advanced. to glory 
and happiness. Not for us is that false honor 
which is won on the field of battle. The mission 
of our republic is peace. Our boundaries, if ex- 
tended, must advance by peaceful conquests, and 
the footsteps of liberty must keep pace with the 
flight of our eagles. The error which two hun- 
dred years ago planted slavery on the Atlantic 
coast, if it cannot now be wholly retrieved, must | 
never be extended to ‘t where the sun, with softer | 


Mr. Chairman, I am astonished when I hear | 
gentlemen advocate the extension of their peculiar 
institutions to regions where it has now no exist- 
ence. Slavery to be extended! New life to be 
breathed into it by the aid of northern freemen! 
Let me say to these gentlemen, that the day is not 
far distant when, instead of being extended, it will 
die where it now exists, and be buried to rise no 
more. Justice, truth, advancing civilization, the 
resistless force of human opinion, all the light 
which nearly two thousand years of Christianity 
have shed upon the world, are leagued against its 
life. Yet gentlemen talk of subjecting boundless 
regions, soon to be inhabited by untold millions, to 
‘he empire of this ancient wrong, which, ** wound- | 
ed and writhing in pain,”’ is “dying amidst its own | 
worshippers.” Little do they know of the pro- 
gress of human opinion who hope, in spite of its 
power, to perpetuate a system by which the im- 
of man is made the subject of prop- 
erty—a mere personal chattel. By some means 
our republic will be delivered from the reproach of 
slavery. I hope it will be by the free consent of 
our southern brethren. But, in some way, liberty, 
though late, will come at last. I hope it may not 
come through carnage and devastation—that its ap- 
proach may not be lighted by the flames of civil war, 
kindled by the frantic struggles of an infatuated 
slave power, to extend the area of its dominion, | 


THE MEXICAN WAR. | 


SPEECH OF MR. SOLOMON FOOT, 
OF VERMONT, 
Iy run House or Represenrarives, 
February 10, 1847. 


The bill “ making further provision for the expen- 
ses attending the intercourse between the United | 
States and foreign nations ” being under consid. 
eration— | 
Mr. FOOT addressed the committee as follows: 


| 
t 
t 
<j 


Mr. Cuarrman: It has been my purpose, for 


some time past, to address the House, in some 
general views, upon the character and purposes. of 
the Mexican war. “Perhaps no. more fit occasion 
can be presented than by the bill before us, which 
proposes to place in the hands of the President three! 
millions of dollars to secure’ a peace, by means-not 
less dishonorable, I fear, than those by. which the’ 
war itself was incurred. It is my fortune to be of. 
the number of those who maintain that the war in 
which the country is now engaged with Mexico: 
might.and ought to have been. avoided; and that, 
if wise and considerate counsels had prevailed in 
the Executive department of our Government, it 
would have been avoided. I hold that it was un- 
necessary for the redress of any wrongs.we may 
have suffered, or for the assertion of any rights 
which may have been infringed. Most of all was 
it unnecessary for the vindication of our national 
honor. I believe that all our differences with Mex- 
ico, whether in relation to the question of boundary, 
or in relation to the question of indemnity for spoli- 
ations, might have been satisfactorily and honorably 
settled without a resort to arms. “I assert, more- 
over,and challenge investigation to the truth of the 
assertion, that this war resulted, not from the act 
of Mexico, but from the unauthorized and uncon- 
stitutional acts of our own Executive Government. 
These are my own deliberate and settled opinions, 
the irresistible convictions of my own judgment, 
after the most careful and thorough examination of 


į the subject; ‘and therefore I hesitate not to declare 


them, { do not forget that the expression of senti- 
ments or opinions like these has been charged in 
high quarters and in low quarters as treason to the 
country, couched in the equivalent language of the 
Constitution as giving “aid and comfort” to the 
enemy. l remember that an honorable member 
from New York, [Mr. Srrene,] who addressed 
the House on yesterday, assumed to administer a 
rebuke to those on this side of the Hall who choose 
to take exception to the accusation, and to admon- 
ish us that we should show a better spirit than to 
indulge in what he is pleased to call an ‘abuse of 
the President,” by repelling and denouncing the ° 
charge. IL admire the honorable member’s kind 
dispositions, but I must reject his counsels, because 
they inculeate a spirit of servility utterly abhorrent 
to all my sentiments of personal independence. 
The Constitution of the United States has made 


‘it the duty of the President to lay before Congress 


an exposé of the state and condition of public 
affuirs, foreign and domestic, and to recommend 
such action as, in his judgment, shall best advance 
the public weal. But where is it made his duty, 
in his official communications with the National 
Legislature, to impugn the motives of those who 
may chance to entertain and to express views coun- 
ter to his own, upon agreat national question which 
concerns and agitates the country? Where does 
he find authority or precedent for sending into 
these legislative halls a bulletin of denunciation 
against any portion of the American people, or 
their Representatives, who may have formed and 
expressed opinions not in conformity with such as 
he professes to entertain, in relation to the origin, 
the justice, or the necessity of the war in which 
the country is involved, and whose lifeblood is 
flowing in its prosecution ? 

When the Chief Magistrate of this republic shall 
become so far unmindful of the dignity and pro- 
prieties of his station; when he shall so far disre- 
gard the ordinary courtesies and decorum which 
belong to the official intercourse of one department 
of the Government with another,as to assume the 
character of a volunteer accuser of any portion of 
his fellow-citizens with a hostile intent against their 
own Government, and with aiding and abetting 
the public enemy, and for no other.cause than that 
they have intelligence to form, and independence 
to speak, their opinions upon a momentous and 
vital question of public interest, how shall the au- 
dacious insult be met? How. ought it to be treat- 
ed? Shall it be received with silent and trembling 
submission? Shall. it be received with acqui- 
escence, or even with gracious words of remon- 
strance? Or shall it not rather be met with that 
prompt and bold rebuke, with that scornful defiance 
which alone becomes the action and the character _ 
of freeborn men, determined yet to be free?” , 

When the spirit of dictation, or of despotism, 
shall become arrogant and bold enough to lift its 
frowning form in these Halls, consecrated to liber- 
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d-free, debate, and to demand submissive 
x nce to the high behests of power upon the 
peril of Executive wrath, even though it utter its 
denunciations with forked and fiery tongue, if free- 
men would not basely surrender. all that is worth 
“living for, and all that is worth dying for, they 
“must méet the monster ‘atthe ihreshold; and, 
without stopping tò calculate. the dangers. of the 
conflict, they must cast out the unwelcome and in- 
solent intruder at once and, forever from their pre- 
‘sence,’ It has been said, that “eternal vigilance 
‘is the:price of freedom.” I will superadd, that 
eternal résistance to the incipient and insidious en- 
croachments of power is the only guarantee of 
public liberty. 
| Ttisthe first time, and I trust it may be the last 
time, that the. President of the United States shall 
deem itin the line of his official duty, or among 
his official prerogatives, to charge, either directly 
-or by implication, the crime of treason against their 
‘country, upon any portion of his constituency, 
for the exercise of a privilege guarantied to every 
‘American citizen by the Constitution under which 
we. live. Such a charge, emanating from some 
humbler source, coming from some irresponsible 
libeller, from some common reviler, from some 
hireling minion of the court, from some pot-house 
blackguard, might be passed by unnoticed, The 
lowness. of its origin would shield its author 
from the notice of contempt. But, originating in 
the source it did, and coming in the form and man- 
ner it has come, disseminated agit has been through 
the length and the breadth of the country, and re- 
iterated as it has been, and now is, through all the 
organs of detraction and calumny, from the high- 
est to the lowest, it rises to the importance, at least, 
of claiming from all independent and honorable 
men a united response of universal and unqualified 
reprobation. “The obvious purpose of the charge 
has been signally defeated; and he who made it 
mistook the character and temper of the American 
cople. The author of the Kane letter knows 
etter how to deceive and to cheat the people, than 
_ how to intimidate or coerce them. It requires the 
exercise of a different and higher faculty to wield 
the sceptre of authority, than to play off a success- 
ful trick. He who should succeed as a juggler, 
might fail as a hero. ; 
Sir, the imputation of moral or constructive 
treason, or of a want of patriotism in those who 
arraign the conduct of the Administration for 
wantonly and wickedly involving the country in 
an unnecessary war, is a libel upon as pure, and 
high-minded, and independent, and patriotic a por- 
- tion of the people as their calumniator or his apol- 
ogists and defenders. Those who come within 
the category of Executive denunciation may claim 
as much regard for the rights and the honor of the 
country, as is exhibited by those who can “see 
no wrong in the King.” I hold that the patriot- 
ism of those who stand without the pale of Exec- | 
utive dispensations, is quite as unquestionable, and 
“quite as far above reproach and suspicion, as is 
the vaunted patriotism of those who, standing 
within the King’s gate, bask in the sunshine of 
royal favor, and whose place, and whose daily 
bread, perhaps, may be depending upon the degree 
of flattery and subserviency with which they earn 
it. They may be less loyal subjects, but they are | 
notless true patriots. If they are not quite as loyal | 
to the crown, they are quite as loyal to the country. | 
‘When Chatham, and Burke, and Fox, and Cav- | 
endish, and Wilkes, and Richmond, and Hartly, 
and Grafton, and Barré, and others, uttered the 
thunders of their denunciation in the British Par- | 
liament ägainst the conduct of their own Govern- | 
ment in the war with these American colonies, 
were they wanting in patriotism, and guilty of | 
moral treason? Sir, T have not been thus taught. | 
And the gentleman from New York [Mr. Srrone| | 
is the first man, American or foreigner, I ever | 
heard denounce the conduct, or impugn the mo- | 
tives, the integrity, or the patriotism of these men. | 
Had the slanderous imputation been cast into their | 
teeth in the royal address, by the occupant of the | 
throne of England, it would have been at the haz- | 
ard of his crown, if not his head. 
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passed by as of small moment. We ave slaves 
and not freemen, if we do not repel and rebuke 


1 We live ina || party collar; if he, I say, is desirous of finding 
practical despotism, a republic only in name, when || pabis i : He it 
these bold and high-handed offences against the || 


highest privileges of freemen may be tolerated and |: 
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d 
f And while he utters the libellous intimation that |/ 
it the army of Santa Ana would be strengthened by || 


} tive “attempt, on the part of your President, to. awe 


| of all others is most obnoxious to the charge.of 


them. Sir, this is nothing less than an authorita- 


the people into silence where. they. cannot approve 
the acts of the Administration in. relation to, the 
war in which they. have involved the country. 
But the attempt has been most signally reproved 
by its most signal failure. It will not be likely to 
be repeated: It will formno paragraph in another 
Presidential message... It has not stifled the free- 
dom of debate. It has not silenced the voice of a 
free press, nor yet the voice of a free people. It 
has not suppressed the deep-toned. mutterings of 
popular complaint and indignation against the con- 
duct of your Administration. You might as well 
attempt to hush the. thunders of Niagara’s. roar. 
You might as’ well whisper to the troubled ocean | 
“be still,” when lashed to fury by the storm, 
The popular judgment is against the Administra- 
tion, and against its whole system of policy, and 
he is a poor reader of the “signs of the times,” 
who.does-not so interpret them. The sentence of 
public condemnation has been pronounced upon 
it, more decisive and more emphatic, indeed, than 
has ever before “been visited upon any adminis- 
tration of this Government thus early in its career. 
Its doom is already sealed. It is written out in 
characters of glaring light, no less palpable, and no 
less portentous, than the “mene, tekel, upharsin,”’ 
upon the palace wall of the Babylonian monarch. 
‘They who think they stand, let them take heed 
lest they fall.” ra 

Mr. Chairman, if gentlemen are very curious or 
inquisitive to find evidences of: treason, moral or 
overt, against the country, they must look else- 
where than among the common walks of life. The 
culprit is not there. They must look to higher | 
places even than in the halls of Congress. The 
principal isnot to be found here, although, per- 
chance, they may catch up some of his aiders and 
abettors. Goto your Department of State, and 
from its deep and hidden recesses, from its secret 
archives, drag forth to the light of broad day the 
secret correspondence of your President, through 
his prime minister, with the notorious and exiled 
Santa Ana, Adopt the resolution offered the other 
day by my friend from Massachusetts, (Mr. Asu- 
muN,] and let the world see and know, not only by 
whose ‘agency and whose direction, but upon what 
terms and conditions, and upon what considera- 
tions, the most arch enemy of the United States, 
with his retinue of some sixty Hispano-Mexicans, 
thirsting for the blood of our soldiers and our citi- 
zens, was permitted to return unmolested to his 
own country and people. Show usall the instruc- 
tions to the secret messenger to Havana, and all 
the communications in relation to this most mys- 
terious affair; and if they do not show forth a con- 
spiracy and a conspirator against the best interests 
of this country, which, in the perfidy of its-char- 
acter, would cast into the shade the treason of an 
Arnold, they will at all events show, not only by 
whose agency the most eflicient “aid and comfort”? 
have been rendered to the public enemy, but who 


treachery to his trust and of treason to the coun- | 
try. 

Do this, sir, and then follow out, if you please, | 
the suggestions of a late number of the ‘¢ Executive 
organ,” and enact your law with its sanction of | 
pains and penalties against “ moral treason,” and 
the grand inquest of the nation will not be slow to 
present you with an illustrious respondent. And 
then, if you please to carry out the further sug- | 
gestion from the same source, and to open your 
registers for the enrolment of the names of those 
who may be caught in giving “aid and comfort” 
to Mexico, you will be in no doubt with what 
name to head the list. If he who sits at thei 
“ Executive organ,” and grinds out such musie |i 
only as is most agreeable to royal ears, who mani- |! 
fests at all times an amiable readiness to do his Í 
master’s will, and who occasionally assumes the 
congenial office of taskmaster, to lash into proper 
submission such naughty Democrats as are some- 


times presumptuous enough to think for them- | 
selves, and are at times a little restive under the 
H 
subjects obnoxious to his threatened penalties, it |) 
may be a relief to him to be informed that he need || 
not pass beyond the shadow of his own patron. || 


i 


i} is no excuse for it. 


the accession of some thousands of American citi- 
zens, but for the restraining fear of the halter, and 
that they therefore merit the ‘penalties of overt 
treason, we are prompted to ask how much less 
meritorious is he who, by the extreme exercise 
of his appointing power, gave to that army. its 
commander-in-chief? “Judge not, that ye be not 
judged,” isan admonitory maxim of divine origin, 
which may be well addressed to those who, while 
they commend the ‘* poisoned chalice” to the lips 
of others, should bear in mind that it may in turn 
be commended to their own. 

Santa Ana is, beyond question, the most able, 
as well as. the most experienced and popular, of 
„all the Mexican generals, and his permission to 
return most effectually aided and comforted the 
public enemy. His recent election as President of 
the republic furnishes ample proof of the correct- 
ness of this assertion. He placed himself at once 
at the head of the Mexican army; rallied her scat- 
tered and fugitive soldiery; imparted new life and. 
energy to their desponding hopes; and gave new 
vigor to the distracted councils of the Mexican 
Government. But for this, the war might have 
been ended before this day; but for this, the fur- 
ther effusion of blood might have been arrested. 
But for this, the call for more money and for more 
men, for more of the nation’s treasure and for more 
of the nation’s life, might have been avoided. But 
in consequence of this, the war is. protracted, In 
consequence of this, Mexico, instead of being hum- 
bled in her pretensions, and ready to make terms 
of peace, presents herself in more formidable array, 
and with more united councils, and with more 
determined resistance than ever before. Where 
but lately we saw the divisions of her soldiery 
broken and discontented, her people disheartened 
and despairing, her public councils hesitating and 
distracted, and her ablest generals in captivity, or 
in prison, or in exile, we now see, by the conni- 
vance of our own Executive Government, the only 
man who, could rally the sinking energies, and 
revive the drooping hopes of his countrymen, at 
the head of her civil Government, and in person 
at the head of a well-appointed army of twenty- 
five or thirty thousand men, ready and eager to 
meet the American forces before the walls of Po- 
tosi. In consequence of this, your Executive is 
calling for new reinforcements of men, and new 
loans, and new imposition of taxes. In conse- 
quence of this, the war, which was to have been 
ended in a few months, is now, apparently, but 
just begun. In consequence of this one act of 
wickedness or of weakness, of folly.or of madness, 
(call it what you may,) the energies of this nation 
are to be tried to their utmost bearing, its treasures 
are to be exhausted, and its life-blood to be shed. 

Sir, there is no justification for this act. There 
There is no palliation for it. 
| Whether regarded as a blunder or a crime, it ad- 
mits of no extenuation. In the most favorable 
| view the utmost charity can take of the transac- 
| tion, it was an extra piece of diplomatic chicanery, 
| which has no parallel among enlightened nations, 
and which the world will laugh at, while ve must 
deplore it. For all the dishonor, and all the at- 
tendant and disastrous consequences of this act, 
your President stands arraigned before the public 
bar—before the great Arcopagus of the American 
| people. They demand of him to know, why and 
| wherefore the acknowledged and most inveterate 
enemy of the United States, the man under whose 
administration and under whose countenance the 
long catalogue of wrongs and outrages upon our 
commerce and upon our citizens was committed, 
the recital of which makes so conspicuousa figure 
in the Executive Message; the man as notorious 


| for his perfidy as for his crimes; as notorious for 
|| his treachery and his tyranny, as for his hatred to 
|i the American people; why was this man, they 
: demand to know, this monster of iniquity, then a 


powerless exile, permitted, ay, may I not say, 
advised, persuaded, entreated, to go back to Mexi- 


| co, where he now stands at the head of the most 


formidable army, in point of numbers, if not of 
discipline and desperate determination, ever ar- 
rayed upon any battle-field on the American con- 
tinent? 

Why, Mr. Chairman, it cannot have been forgot- 
ten, that when the return of Santa Ana to Mexico 
first became known in the United States, the ques- 
tion was every where propounded, “ how could he 
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have got back?” “how could he have passed our 
blockading squadron in the Gulf??? And when it 
“was intimated that hisretarn must have been effected 
through the consent or connivance of our Execu- 
tive Government, it was stoutly denied, and writ- 
ten down as a “Whig slander” upon the Adminis- 
tration. „But now this imputed. slander turns out 
to be veritable fact, upon the President’s own con- 
fession, a reluċtant confession though it be, extorted 
from him by the popular clamor at so extraordi- 
nary an occurrence. And when the reasons and 
excuses which he assigns for giving orders to our 
commander in the Gulf not to intercept the passage 
of Santa Ana to Mexico were read from the message 
at your Clerk’s desk, who does not remember the 
involuntary sneer it raised through this Hall, and | 
who that did not feel his sympathies moved for the 
man who, ‘in extremis,?? was laboring to cover his 
conduct under excusesand pretexts so frivolous and 


derstands, that the war is not now conducted as a 
defensive war, or for the purpose of repelling inva- 
sion. Not a-hostile foot stands upon. our soil. 
The enemy is everywhere driven far back from 
our bordérs, It is no satisfactory answer to say 
that the war is carried on for the purpose of ob- 
taining an “ honorable peace.” The language is 
vague and indefinite. It means nothing at all, or 
rather, it means what any one-may choose to have 
it mean. The conquering despot could say as 
much, and say it as truly. 

Call it, sir, by what name you may, and dis- 
guise it under what pretexts you may, itis nothing 
more nor less, it is nothing else but a war of inva- 
sion, of conquest, of aggression, and waged for 
the purpose of acquiring territory. The Presi- 
dent, to he sure, says “ the war is waged with no | 
view to conquest,” and yet he rejoices with ex- | 


the ‘vast extension of our territorial limits.” «The 


so futile? The idea of giving Santa Ana a permit 
to pass our blockade, under the pretext that he | 
would have passed it in Spite of us, and for the | 
reason that his presence in Mexico would produce | 


a state of affairs there more favorable to peace, is :| 


quite too ridiculous to entitle them to the claim of ; 
sincerity. Sir, was there ever a simpleton detected | 
in a mischievous act who could not excuse himself 
with a. better grace? 

But some of the President’s friends on this floor, 
feeling, doubtless, the weakness of his own de- 
fence, have kindly come to his rescue, and among 
others an honorable member from Virginia, [Mr. 
Bayzy,} who places his vindication of the Admin- 
istration in this affair upon another ground, and 
that is, that Santa Ana returned in a neutral vessel, 
and therefore we had no right to obstruct its pas- 
sage to any of the Mexican ports! I confess, sir, 
I can see no force in this argument, although it 
comes from so high and reputable authority. You 
might as well deny the right to intercept the pas- 
sage of a vessel sailing under a neutral flag, though 
it were freighted with a hostile army and muni- 
tions of war for the service of the public enemy | 
against our own country. The veriest tyro knows 
that such a violation of the laws of neutrality 
would authorize a capture of the vessel, and that 
the higher law of self-protection would demand its 
seizure. Sir, there is no justification for this act; 
and the only surprise is, that party adhesion should 
be strong enough, and party blindness obstinate 
enough, to save it and its authors from the un- 
sparing condemnation of the whole country. Yet 
so.itis; and those who at first denied the truth of 
Santa Ana’s return by the knowledge and consent 
of our Executive, and. denounced the suggestion 

_ as the fabrication of hate and envy—as a thing in- 
credible, inconsistent—yea, im possible—as too silly 
to obtain a moment’s credence—now that the deed | 
is confessed, are equally prompt in their approval 
and commendation of the act asa wise and patriotic 
measure. But justify or extenuate it as you may, | 
and subject your consistency and your sincerity in 
so doing to what standard of honesty you please, 
the act stands there, and will stand there through 
all time, a foul and infamous stain upon the page 
of your country’s history. Would that it could 
be blotted out from that page—that for the honor 
of the American name, it could be obliterated from 
the memory of mankind. l 

But, Mr. Chairman, my time admonishes me to 
pass to the consideration of other questions con- | 
nected with this general subject. And here let me | 
say, that I am not about to enter upon a discus- 
sion of the origin and causes of the war. I have 
done that upon a former occasion. It has been 
often done by other and abler speakers who have 
preceded me. It has become more important, to 
day, to inquire how and when the war is to be 
ended, than how it was begun. It is of higher | 
moment now to inquire what are the present and 
ultimate purposes of those who have the conduct 
of the war, in its further prosecution, than whether | 
it might or ought to have been avoided. The 
American people, who are culled upon to pour out 
their treasure and their blood in this war, demand 
to know, as they havea right to be informed, de- 
finitely, with what design and to what extent it is 
to be prosecuted. The pertinent and anxious in- 
quiry of every honest man and patriot is, for what 
is the war waged? To what extent is it to be 
carried on? What are its objects, its aims, and 
purposes? I need not gay, what everybody un- 
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war,” he says, is waged with no view to con- 
quest,” and yet he sends abroad fleets and armies, 


priate. Compare James K. Polk with Napoleon i 
Bonaparte !—as well might you compare the dog- 
star’s pale and sickly light to the effulgent and | 


boundless pathway through the skies; but rather 
like the maniac, who, in the wildness of his deli- 
| rium, imagines himself the commander-in-chief of 
all creation, and in the fancied plenitude of his | 
infinite authority, from some lofty pinnacle, ex- | 
claims, ‘attention, the universe P” ‘ kingdoms to 
the right wheel”? So vur commander-in-chief, | 
bedizzened by his sudden elevation, struts forth 

upon a somewhat Jess magnificent theatre, but with 

hardly Jess magniloquent tones of command, and | 
sends abroad his generals and his commodores, his | 
Satraps and his Tetrarchs, not to meet and van 

wquish the enemy in battle, but to conquer whole ; 
states and provinces by proclamation! ‘The war 
is not waged with any view to conquest;” oh, no! 
and yet new territorial governments are organized, 
new laws are ordained, and new magistrates are | 
appointed over these new and extensive acquisi- 
tions; and appropriations of the public moncy are 
| called for to erect fortifications, In order to secure 
the permanent possession of the conquered regions, 

« This is not a war of conquest,’’ say the defend- į 
ers of the Administration upon this foor; and yet | 
we are told, at the same time, by a confidential | 
friend of the President, [Mr. Sranron, of Ten- 


> " i 
ceeding joy,” and congratulates the country upon | 


Napoleon-like—no, sir, I beg pardon, not Napo- | 
leon-like—the comparison is inapt and inappro- i| 


dazzling brightness of the comet’s blazing and |: 


H 


i 


l quest.: ` The Mauritanian race must yield to the 
| sword of the Anglo-Saxon, that we may give them 
'a.better government, bestow upon them higher 
| privileges, and open before them a.noble destiny, 
li 1s the doctrine of these. philanthropists. Sir, this 

is the doctrine of the Musselman, who propagates 
his religion by fire and the sword. -Et is aidoetrine 
at war with every principle of justice, and every 
principle of humanity. It is at war with ithe. fun- 
damental principles of this republic, based as it ig 
upon the recognition of the right of all people and 
all nations to institute their own forms of governs 
ment. This republic of ours, this boasted exem- 
plar of civil liberty and religious toferation, this 
first-born child of rational and practical freedom, 
is to be instigated by the modern zealots of “ Pro- 
gressive Democracy,” to prescribe for other people, 
and for other nations, at the point of the sword 
and the bayonet, new forms of government and 
new modes of faith. Sir, if I had but a single for- 
mula of prayer to Heaven for my country, it should 
be, from all these new-born, gigantic schemes of 
philanthropic villany, of patriotic rascality, “good 
Lord deliver us.” 

Mr. Chairman, the mode and manner in which 
i this war has been conducted on the part of the 
Administration, is inexplicable upon any other 
view than that of a settled purpose to wrest from 
Mexico a large portion of her territorial posses- 
sions, If, as is alleged, ‘‘ the war is not waged: 
with a view to conquest,” but solely with a view 
to redress our wrongs—to ohastise Mexico for the 
alleged injuries she had committed upon us, and to 
obtain an “honorable peace,” it is obvious toin- 
quire, why were not our forces concentrated within 
supporting distance, upon some vital and vulner- 
able point? Why was a part of our naval force 
sent around to the distant coast upon the Pacific? 
Why was a separate division of the army, under 
General Kearny, sent off over the vast and almost 
uninhabited regions of New Mexico? Why a regi- 
ment of military emigrants sent to California under 
the command of Colonel Stevenson? Do not all 
these movements look to the subjugation of distant 
territory, where little or no resistance could be 
made, rather than to a * vigorous prosecution”? of 
the war, with a view to its early and honorable 
| termination? Was it supposed that Mexico was 
to be subdued and brought to terms by running 
| your armies across her remote regions of wilder- 
| ness, inhabited chiefly by scattered tribes of un- 
taught and untamed savages? Did it enter into 
the profound calculations of your President, that - 


| 


nessee,] that “the acquisition of the Californias is 
the great measure of the age.” And, by the way, 
we have had several “great measures of the age” | 
on hand within the last year or two. ‘It ig nota! 


| peace was sooner to be restored, and our national 
honor vindicated, by playing off, through his mili- 
tary commanders, such fantastic pranks as have 
been performed there? Enacting the solemn farce 
of organizing new and complete governments; reg- 


i; of the chief aims and objects of the war is the ac- | 
ji quirement of territory; but who seek, nevertheless, 


ii that we shall improve the political and social con- 


i 
| : 3 
|| improvement and national aggrandizement are por- 
ii trayed before us in justification of national con- 


war of conquest,” say you, and yet some of the || r $ y 
| President’s accredited expounders of constitutional || ulating tradeand commerce by manifesto; appoint- 
i and international law, tell us that these conquered i| ing themselves and their associates, governors and 
territories (if ranning an army over them, and sur- |} judges, and prefects and alcaldes, with fixed sala- 
veying their coast from quarter-deck, be conquest) |! ries, and for a term of years; administering to the 
are ipso faclo annexed to, and constitute an integral || straggling and alfrigh ted populace oaths of alle- 
part of, the United States. You say “ it is not a || giance to the United States, and calling upon them 
war of conquest,” and yet tell us that the acquisi- || to forswear allegiance to Mexico, as though it 


ti 
i 
i 


i| 


| tion of territory is a ‘ necessary incident of the |; were all done after approved precedent, and as 


j 
! 
i 
i 
i 
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i days ago upon this subject; that we shall carry the | 
arts and sciences to them, and instruct them in the 
; pursuits of commerce and agriculture; that new i 


war;”’ that “it is nota war of conquest,” bnt that |! though there were some sanction in the Ponstitue 
the possession of territory must be one of its inev- |} tion or the laws of nations for such capers! These 
itable results. The sum and substance, then, of | operations bring shame, and not glory, to the 
all these declarations, is concisely and precisely i American name. So far from subduing or weak- 
this: «It is not a war of conquest,” but only a l; ening Mexico, they have served only to exasper- 
beligerant process for the acquisition of territory || ate and to strengthen her. So far from tending 
by force of arms! ‘| to bring the war to a speedy close, they will serve 
It is true, Mr. Chairman, that others of the || only to prolong it. Your military océiipation of 
friends of the Administration are less disposed to ;| the wild and remote provinces of Mexico, instead 
disguise the truth, and are ready to admit, that one {| of crippling, in the smallest degree, her power, 
‘| only weakens your own forces by the necessary 

| division and transfer of them to different services, 

| to justify this national aggression on the ground | and at far distant and unimportant points. : 
| While your President talks about “ prosecuting 

dition of the inhabitants of the conquered territo- i: the war with vigor,” as the only mode or securing 
ries; that we shall build up schools and churches li an © honorable peace,” he has sent off a iiss 
among them, as said a member from New York, ij division of the army to squat upon thie aaa ends 
[Mr. Grover,] who addressed the House some i; of Mexico, and left General Taylor at the soly 
i point where the enemy was to be met, at the only 

point of danger and difficulty, without adequate 

foree, and with still less adequate supplies of pro- 

sions and the munitions of war, and, tll some 


$ 
| 
| 


i 


i re RS ifs 
| towns and cities will rise up among them, and that || vi k fM ; desti 
| general prosperity and happiness will follow this :| ten days later than the battle o haan ee yee 
| new order of things. Glowing pictures of national | tute.of the necessary means of transportation., 


But, nevertheless, by his own great prudence and 
valor, and the bravery of his troops, General Tay- 
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lor has doné all that human skill and prowess could | 
do, with the means at his command. — The wonder 
is, not that he has accomplished so little, but that 
he has'been able, under the circumstances, to ac- 
complish so much. ` The wonder is, not. that he | 
has not yet conquered Mexico, but that he and his 
gallant little. army have. sustained themselves so 
well; that they have not been utterly ‘routed and 
cut to pieces. “The wonder is, not that they, have 
not before this time enjoyed the-luxury of “ rev- 
elling in the halls of the Montezumas,” bus that 
their bodies have not been blanching upon the 
borđers of the Rio Grande. But for the indom- 
* jtable “energy and heroism of General Taylor, | 
and those in his command, against vastly supe- 
rior odds, the flag of your country, instead of float- 
ing in triumph to. the breeze from the heights of 
Monterey, would have been draggling, blood- 
stained and dishonored, ingloriously in the dust. 
All that has been achieved in this war, all that has 


{ 
i 


| 
an “ honorable peace’ 


t vigorous prosecution of the war, 
dent has said, andas his friends here have a thou- 

sand times repeated, you will excuse me for ask- 
ing why you call for the three millions of dollars 
in the bill before us, with which to enable the Pres- 
ident to buy a peace? Cannot peace be restored 
easier, and cheaper, and more honorable, than to | 
| buy it, or to fight for it? The people may be at a 
little loss to understand fully how the return of 
Santa Ana and his retinue could contribute to the 
restoration of peace, unless it might be under the 
quieting influence of a two or three million bribe; or 
how it could contribute to a more ‘f vigorous prose- 
cution of the war,” except by requiring much more | 
hard fighting, and much more sacrifice of human 
life.: ‘They may not deem it treasonable or improper | 
to question the wisdom of sending a large part of; 
our active forces to the Pacific coast, and across 
the trackless wilds of New Mexico and California, 


saved it from the ridicule of the world, and its au- 
thors- from the unmitigated contempt of mankind, | 
has been achieved under the immediate counsels 
and command of General Taylor; and yet his name 
finds no commendation in that voluminous mes- 
sage, which purports to give a detailed history of 
the origin and the progress of the war. No, sir; 


where, for all practical and legitimate purposes of 
a ‘ vigorous prosecution of the war,” they are as | 
useless as if they were posted in the deserts of 
Sahara. Yes,sir; they may be impertinent enough 
to inquire why it was, if the Administration have 
been doing with all their might what they could do 


the name of the brave old-hero, who-has won every 
battle that has been fought; who was ordered into 
the midst of dangers against superior forces; who 
has driven back the advancing foe from your bor- 
ders, and who is the real hero of the story, is hardly 
referred to in that recent executive fiction, whose 
scene is laid in Mexico, and of which you have 
ordered the publication of a very large edition. 
Let the country mark the significant and ominous 
“fact, that the warworn soldier of many years, and 
of many battles, and of as many victories; who 
has borne the standard of his country in triumph 
through every conflict; whose life has endured the | 
privations and the hardships of the camp in his | 


country’s service; who has braved alike the dan- į! 


gers of battle and the dangers of the pestilence 
that walksin the air; who sits down to a soldier’s 
fare, and who rises up to a soldier’s toil; whose 
fortune is his fame, and whose fame is his coun- 
try’s, isnot deemed worthy of an approving notice 
in that elaborate Executive communication, which 
professedly recites the transactions of which he was 


the chief, and rejoices in the triumphs of which he |} 


was the victor. Fle who, by the accidents of for- 
tune, has been elevated to power, who proudly | 
treads his palace halls, and sits at ease and secu- | 
rity in his chair of State, may jealously suppress 
the name ofrone who has achieved so much and 
suffered so much at his bidding, but in vain will he 
endeavor to divert the public gaze from the glories | 
that gatheraround thatname. It is a name which || 
will go down to after times in full lustre, even | 
though it be not transmitted in the amber of a 
Presidential document. - ji 
„But I repeat, Mr. Chairman, it was an ominous || 
silence, a significant omission. Tt was but the pre- || 
monition of a concerted partisan assault upon the |i 
hard-earned fame of General Taylor—of an insidi- || 
ous attempt to pluck from his brow the laurels he’ 
may have won, with which to deck less honored 
heads, and to charge to his account whatever of 
failure there may have been towards a vigorous 
and successful prosecution of the war. It is for- 
eign from my purpose, however, to go into a de- 
tailed defence of the acts of General Taylor against || 
the assaults which have been openly made upon || 
him on this floor, especially since it has been so | 
faithfully and so effectually done by my young | 
friend from ‘Tennessee, [Mr. Crozier.] But let 
me assure the pioneers in these assaults, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, (Mr. Ficxir,] and the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi, {Mr. THompson,] and all 
who may follow in their lead, that they have 


struck a chord which will find no response in the : 
American heart. 


i 
i 
Mr. Chairman, if the war has not been prosecu- f 
ted with vigor; if it has progressed at a snail’s || 

pace,” according to the language of the gentleman 

from Hlinois; if you have won only “ barren vic 
tories,” the fault lies elsewhere than upon the com- 
manding general, and the American people will so 
It is because your Administration 
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understand it, 
have prosecuted the war more with a view, and 
with a more anxious desire, to conquer territory 
than to “ conquer a peace.” If the restoration of 
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for the “ vigorous prosecution of the war,” that, 
but a few days before. the five million loan was 
taken, in November last, a private letter from the 
Secretary of War was published and circulated to 
the country, through the public press, saying, that 
“the amount of force already in service is deemed suf- 
ficient for the prosecution of the war;” and then, im- 
mediately after the loan was taken up, that an 
oficjal requisition was issued from the same Sec- 
retary for ten new regiments of volunteers, to serve 
for five years, or during the war? Everybody, 
! doubtless, now understands the object of that pri- 
vate communication, but designedly made public. 
The trick succeeded, and the loan was taken. It 
was obtained upon false pretences. 
same character of the Kane letter. It was a decep- | 
i tion, a frand upon the public. It was a crime for | 
i which, in private life, the offender would be con- | 
| signed to the dungeons of the penitentiary. In| 


not with applause. The same acts which make | 
Presidents and cabinet- ministers of some men, 

make convicts and felons in  straight-jackets of | 
others. These are the men, too, who prate about 
maintaining the ‘honor of the country.” Sir, 
charge the indecision and imbecility of the conduct 
of this war, its “ bootless victories,” and its popu- 
lar odium, to whom it belongs. 
body, lay it to everybody, rather than to the tented 
old warrior, but for whose display of a prudence , 
and valor which has commanded the applause and | 
admiration of all intelligent and just men, the mili- : 
tary arm of your Government would have been 
stricken down in dishonor. This charge comes 
too late. It comes with a bad grace, and froma 
worse heart. The motive that instigates it, is too 


palpable to deceive or to mislead the publie mind. | 
| 


It will not answer even the poor purpose of open- | 
ing the way for the appointment of that nondeserint į 
officer, halrcivil and half military, whom you would | 
dignify by the title of lieutenant general. In one 
point of view, however, this effort on the part of 
the Administration, and some of its friends, to dis- | 
parage the conduct and services of General Taylor, | 
is not to be regretted. While it can harm no hair | 
of his head, it discloses a consciousness on their 
part, that the popular. condemnation rests upon 
this Mexican war—upon its origin, its mode of 
conduct, its ostensible objects, and upon its guilty 
uthors. Hence this effort, manifestly, in order to 
shield themselves from the full weight of its fearful 
responsibilities, and to relieve themselves, thus far | 
forth, from the full measure of that still more fear- į 
ful retribution which awaits them. 

But my time will not allow me, Mr. Chairman, 
to dwell longer upon these collateral points. I 
have said that this was a war of invasion, and 
waged with a view to the conquest and per- 
manent acquisition of territory. And let me re- 
mark, in passing, that, notwithstanding all that 
has been said about securing indemnity for our 


no more connexion with the origin of the war, or | 
with the leading object of its prosecution, than it | 
has with a Mahometan pilgrimage to Mecca. And | 
all the President’s repeated expressions of sympa- ! 
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Tt was of the.|! 


high life, these things are done with impunity, if f 


ji peace to. our country? 
Lay it to any- 


i 
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| fellow-citizens” for unsatisfied French spoliations. 
i He would go to war for the one, and veto the 
| other! But Ihave no time to spare to the examina- 
tion of the history and character of these Mexican 
spoliations. The suggestion that they had any 
connexion with the origin of this war 1s an after- 
thought, a mere subterfuge, as pitiful as it is 
destitute of foundation in truth. If you had said 
that the wrongs and injuries which Mexico had 
committed against us afforded an ample and justi- 
fiable cause of war, and that we waged waragainst 
her on that account, there would be at least some 
i show of consistency in the declaration. But al} 
| your allegations are, that Mexico commenced the 
war against us; and it is somewhat difficult to see 
how her own former aggressions upon our rights 
should be the cause of her making war against us t 
Perhaps gentlemen can explain. Yet the recital 
of Mexican wrongs against the United States con- 
stitutes the great burden of the Executive message 
in defence of the war: a message which more than 
i ten times repeats, with suitable variations, that 
Mexico begun the war; a message more remark- 
able, than for anything else, for its distortion and 
uppression of historical truth, and which is best 
characterized as the weak defence of a bad cause 
i bya political pettifogger. z 

It was an easy matter, Mr. Chairman, for folly 
or mad ambition to plunge us into a war; but Ẹ 
apprehend it will require the exercise of all the wis- 
| dom and of all the patriotism of the country to ex- 
tricate us from it. Gentlemen on the opposite side 
| of the House profess to be most anxious for the 
return of peace, and talk londly and patriotically 
about an ‘honorable peace,” but fail to tell us, 
with any degree of precision, what they mean by 
an “honorable peace.” These words roll out 
smoothly and flippantly from the tongue, asthongh 
they had some meaning in them. An “ honorable 

eace” is what we all desire. No one wants less, 

ut I desire to know what you mean by an “ hon- 
orable peace.” How, and where, and upon what 
conditions must peace be obtained, to be “ honor- 
able’? in your. estimation? How many acres of 
land from Mexico would satisfy your high notions 
of honor upon the subject of the restoration of 
ow many more millions 
of the people’s money must be expended? How 
much more of the people’s blood must be shed ? 
How many more human sacrifices are necessary 
to satisfy the point of honor upon the question of 
peace? How many more Ringgolds, and Wat- 
ons, and Hamers, must be stricken down by the 
‘sword and the pestilence? How many more 
į households must be made desolate by sad tidings 
: from afar? EIow much longer and louder must 
the voice of wailing and of wo be heard through 
our land, in order to consecrate an “ honorable 
peace?” Sir, if we cannot secure peace with Mex- 
ico npon terms which you would esteem “ honor- 
ible,’? short of a surrender tous of a large por- 
ion of her territory, I fear that day of hope is yet 
| far distant in the future. And so long as the spirit 
| of conquest shall rule the councils of those who 
‘holdin their hands the issues of peace and war— 
so long as they shall hold to the purpose of dis- 
membering Mexico of her provinces, whether ag 
n object or an incident of the war is immaterial— 
vhat hope have we of the proffer of peace to her, 
which shall not embrace the condition of a sur- 
ender of her territories?’ Or, if that demand be 
not made directly and in terms, the same thing, in 


1 


i! effect, is dane by demanding indemnity for the 


| Expenses of the war, when we know that she has 
i not the means or ability, if she had the disposition, 


|: to comply with such a requirement, except by the 


cession of territory. ` 
Now, I have no hesitation in saying that Mexico 
would stand justified before the civilized world in 
declining, at any hazard, to accede to sucha de- 
mand. {t would be unjust, and therefore not 


| citizens who have claims against Mexico, this has | “honorable,” on our part, to make this exaction 


as the price of peace with her. If those who, for 
the time being, unhappily wield the destinies of 
this republic, are ardently and honestly desirous of 
restoring to it a speedy and an ‘* honorable peace,’? 


. eating or preserving the national honor, by com 
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they will proffer terms such as shall be just and | 
liberal to Mexico—such as, according to the lan- | 
guage of the abie and eloquent gentleman from | 
-Georgia, {Mr. Toomss,] the other day, “ become | 
a great, and powerful, and magnanimous nation ’— | 

| 


i 
| 

such as become the character of a people who pro- | 
fess to act upon the high principle of “ demanding || 
nothing wrong.” We have little reason to fear || 
that our national honor will suffer by any acts of || 
justice and generosity towards Mexico. We have | 
more occasion to fear it may be tarnished by acts | 
of wrong and oppression. Let her have some | 
assurance that you war for justice and peace, and | 
not for dominion and plunder, and it will do more | 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 


than a dozen well-fought battles to hasten that con- 
summation so devoutly to be wished, an “ honor- 
able peace.” Adopt the proposition embraced in 
the resolution offered some days since by another 
distinguished gentleman from Georgia, (Mr. Sre- 
PHENS,} and give some assurance to Mexico, that 
you want none of her territory—demand of her a 
fulfilment of her former treaty obligations—a re- 
cognition and provision for the discharge of her | 
indebtedness to our citizens. Indicate a line of | 
boundary, not along the Rio Grande, nor along | 


| 
i 
i 
i 


the Nueces, but’along the course pointed out by | 
the honorable chairman of the Committee on For- ; 
eign Affairs, (Mr. C. J. Incersoiy,] on a former ; 
occasion, when he said: “ The stupendous deserts | 
* between the Nueces and the Rio Grande rivers are ji 
* the natural boundaries between the Anglo-Saxon and i! 
‘ the Mauritanian races. There ends the Valley of the il 
* West. There Mexico begins. While peace is cher- |i 
“ished, that boundary will be sacred. Not till the} 
‘spirit of conquest rages, will the people on either | 
“side molest or mix with each other.” Do this; be | 
just to yourselves and just to Mexico; and I have || 
Jittle doubt that peace will be restored, and the j; 
national honor saved from reproach. But, unhap- || 
pily, and doubtless much sooner than the honor-‘) 
able chairman, at the time he uttered this language, || 


anticipated, the spirit of ‘ conquest now aaa 


small voice” of reason and humanity is almost un- |i 
heeded and unheard amidst the clangor of arms. || 
The blessings of peace may be restored to our |! 

a not till when, the spirit of con- | 


mitting national robbery upon a feeble neighboring | 
sister republic, shall be forever discarded. 
Mr. Chairman, my opposition to taking any ter- | 
ritory from Mexico arises, not more from the con 
sideration of its injustice to her, than because I ; 
believe it would prove a curse, and not a blessing 
to our own country. And this, after all, is the para- ` 
mount and all-important consideration growing out 
of the whole questign of the Mexican war. How 
ever just you may claim the war with her to be, 
and however just that in any peaceful arrangement . 
she should indemnify us for its expenses, in whole | 
or in part, it would be infinitely better for us to $j 
yield it all, than to receive as an iftdemnity that ‘| 
which in reality would prove to be a bane to us. i 
What idiotic madness, then, is it to wage a war for 
the conquest of possessions which, if granted to us 
peacefully and gratuitously, would forever rest: 
upon the heart of this nation like the incubus o 
death. The acquisition of territory from Mexico 
upon whatever terms, of peace or of war, would | 
forever be a source of contention and strife with |; 
us, if not, sooner or later, fatal to the integrity of | 
the Union itself. This Hall has already witnessed || 
| 
| 


the forebodings of those evils, which are sure to 
come of the accession of new territory, in theexcited || 
discussion and wrangling which has arisen in rela- |: 
tion to the division of the expected acquisitions. | 
You are despoiling a neighboring republic of its | 
possessions, and yet, before the prize is in your 
grasp, while you are yet in hot pursuit, and pant- 
ing m the chase, you are warring among your- 
selves about the ultimate condition upon which 

our anticipated conquests shall be incorporated 
into this Government, and the pledge upon either ; 
side is nothing less than a dissolution of the Union. 
You are rushing headlong and blindfold upon appal- | 
ling dangers, before which the stout heart shrinks, |! 
and brave men turn pale. You are rekindling the | 
slumbering. fires of a volcano, which, whenever ` 


| none at all. 


they shall burst forth, will consume all the plain. | 
Heaven forefend, that the happiness and the hopes | 
of twenty millions of freemen shail be made the 
sport and the sacrifice of a miserable ambition for 
territorial aggrandizement.. The only guarantee of | 
our safety and salvation is, to keep the ship of | 
State from the rock upon which our unskilful pilots 
are fast driving it. Take no territory from Mex- 
ico, either by treaty or by conquest, and you will 
have no strife about the conditions of its annexa- 


tion. f 


Sir, I am opposed to taking one foot of territory | 
from Mexico, either by force or by consent; or | 
upon any condition, whether bond or free, with |; 
slavery or without slavery. And let me warn the 
people of the North not to deceive themselves, |) 
nor be deceived, with the idea that the territory | 
we may acquire from Mexico will remain free 
territory. And let me tell them, in all frankness, 
that, let us attach what conditions we may to its ji 
acquisition, incorporate into these preliminary acts || 
as many “ Wilmot provisoes’”’ as we please, they 
will be of no practical avail in the end, and will | 
not be regarded or treated as of any binding obli- 
gation upon future legislative or treaty action upon 
the subject. And Jet me tell them, furthermore, : 
that, with the Texas lesson before them, the only | 
guarantee upon which they can rely against the 
indefinite extension of slave territory is to take 
This new-and strange horror of the 
extension of slavery, which has so suddenly come | 
over a certain portion of the northern Democracy | 
upon this floor, is, to say the least of it, in singular 
contrast with their recent action upon the Texas | 
question. I hope this new-born zeal, which they | 
exhibit of late, may prove to be the fruit of sincere | 
repentance; that it may prove to be the result of | 
principle rather than political caleulation of mere 
party advantage. But they will pardon us if we 
are a little doubtful of their sincerity, while their | 
hands are yet unwashed of the foulness of their | 


Texas votes. ‘ 
“Timeo Danaos, et dona ferentes,” 


Mr. Chairman, there are other and formidable 
grounds of opposition to this spirit of national ag- |! 
grandizement by territorial extension. Suppose |! 
that Mexico were to yield her reluctant assent to |j 
our possession of all the country of which you now | 
claim the military occupation? With the territory, 
you must take its mixed and semi-barbarian pop- 
ulation—a distinct and dissimilar race of people— 
of different habits, and of different language from i| 
us, and feeling no interests in common with us, and 
having no sympathies with us but to hateus. You 
could hold authority over such people only by the 
same force with which you conquered them. Obedi- | 
ence to your laws and respect for your magistrates 
must be enforced at the point of the sword. Stand- 
ing armies must be stationed and kept around their 
borders to keep in subjection these scattered and 
turbulent peeple, unused to the restraints of law. 


i 


i 
i 
i 


ancient city of the Aztecs; strike down her Gov- 
ernment; blot her out fromi among the nations of 
the earth,”’ is the language-of the hot-bloods of 
| War. Without stopping to inquire into the fatal 
necessity or the national morality of such a course 
of action, let us look for a moment at the prospect 
which it presents.. It is our boast, that victory 
has crowned our arms in two contests with the 
Government of Great Britain. But let us bear in 
mind that these were not wars of invasion.:. We 
fought in defence of our liberties, and upon-dur 
own soil. Though we area great and. powerful 


7 


| nation, and able to resist the world in arms against 


us, in defence of our own territory, our citizens, 
and our homes, it is a very different, and more 
difficult affair, to carry on a successful war of inva- 
sion ina forcign land, even against a comparatively 
weak nation. 

‘The history of the world abounds in examples 
that, in such wars, “ the race is not always to the 
swift, nor the battle to the strong.” Napoleon, at 


i the head of his imperial army, fought his way 


through blood and slaughter to the heart of the 
Russian empire, and in the Kremlin of the Czars, 
rejoiced as her victor, and shouts of triumph rent 
the air, amid the blazing fires that laid her capital 
in ashes. Although Moscow was in ashes, Russia 
was not conquered. Although a hostile army was 
in her midst, her throne of empire stood unshaken, 
Although Bonaparte was there, Alexander still 
reigned. The smoking and smouldering ruins of 
that city of the wilderness, the blackness of dark- 
ness that settled upon its smothered flames, pre- 
sented but a fit and striking emblem of that series 
of most terrific and dire calamities about to fall 
upon her invaders. That imperial host of more 
than half a million of the pride and flower of 
France, which had crossed the Niemen so fall of 
hope and confidence and exultation, returned a 
forlorn and fugitive band, leaving behind them a 
lengthened and blackened trail of desolation, and 
carnage, and death.’ He who had been the hero 


| ofan hundred battles, and neverknew defeat; who, 


in the progress of his march to the throne of em- 
pire, had set his foot upon the necks of half the 
potentates of Europe; who had built up with his 
own hands the most stupendous fabric of military 
power that ever awed the world, whose ambition 


|| circumscribed the globe, and whose potential voice 


had struck the natidns with an epidemic horror, 
now fled in disguise from the country he had so 
lately invaded with all the pride and majesty of a 
conquering monarch. The price of this disastrous 
campaign of invasion was the loss of his crown 
and his empire. It laid, too, the foundation of 
that final overthrow of the mightiest of the world’s 
conquerors, which was sealed on the field of Water- 
loo, when the guiding star of the “child of destiny” 
went down forever, in darkness and blood. Letus 
not pride ourselves overmuch in our own strength, 
or in the weakness of our foe. If the snows and 
the frosts of Russia became ministers of vengeance 


With the civil and military government of these 
new provinces, comes a vast extension of the al- 
ready overgrown power of Executive patronage— |! 
a power which already overshadows all the other 
departments of your Goverument—a power which, 
with the command of armics and navies, has, in 
more than one instance in the history of republics, 
been made the: passport of bold and bad men to 
imperial despotism. What political rights, immu- 
nities, and privileges will you extend to the inhab- 
itants of these new provinces, suited and appropri- 
ate to their wants, their character, and their new 
relation to our Government? I have only time to 
glance at, and not to enlarge upon, suggestions 
like these. They are fraught, nevertheless, with 
fearful import, and address themselves with irre- ; 
sistible force to the serious and earnest reflection 
of all American statesmen and patriots. Look at > 
the subject as we may, it presents to our solemn /| 


consideration innumerable, if not insurmountable, i; 
difficulties. $ 
What I have said in this connexion has been |! 
upon the supposition that Mexico, yielding to our | 
extreme demands, should surrender to us a con- 


siderable portion of her territory. The stronger 


presumption is, that she will make no such sur- 
render short of her extinction as an independent 


nation. Whatis to be done in thatevent? “ Pros- 
ecute the war with vigor; seize upon all her prin 
cipal cities and towns; march your armies to her 


capital; plant your standards upon the walls of the ' 


against her invaders, we have no less to fear from 
the vomito, and the burning heats of eastern Mex- 
ico. Heaveù grant the invasion of Mexico may 
not prove to the United States what the invasion 
of Russia proved to France. Let us not disdain 
the admonitory lessons of history, which reveal to 
us the impressive trath, that national degradation 
and rnin are the ordinary attendants of a national 
spirit of conquest and dominion. ‘ 
Mr. Chairman, T do not under estimate the skill 
and prowess of American arms. Iam not under- 
rating the strength and power of this nation. Al- 
though we may be omnipotent for self-defence, we 
yet may not he strong enough to subjugate a for- 
eign, though it be a feebler nation. We may con- 
quer and subjugate Mexico; but instead of its 
being a six-months’ holiday exercise, as some 
seemed to fancy it in the outset, it must be the 


© Tong and bloady work of years, and at an incalcula- 


ble waste of treasure and of life. The concurrent 
testimony of all who are best acquainted with the 


| physical and geographical character and formation 
: of Mexico, represent it as a country 


at once most 
| easy to defend, and most difficult to conquer. Tt is 
defended from the approach of an enemy, on the 


j + ` . : x, 
| of mountain barriers,and desert plains, impassable 
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fot armies. Hs capital is accessible only through 
mountain: passes and deep defiles, where anhun- 
dred men can resist a thousand. A population. of 
eight millions. of inhabitants, surrounded by. all 
these natura] defences, dispersed over nearly halfa 
continent, driven to the madness of desperation in 
defence of their altars and-their firesides,in defence 
of. the-graves of their fathers, and of their very 
existence.as a nation, may. be conquered; but that 
conquest must. be most, dearly bought, and most 
deariy maintained: It. must be a- conquest unto 
death, Who shall count its millions of cost? Who 
shall: measure its rivers of blood and its rivers of 
tears? And when you shall have gained it, tell 
me,yë who glory in the deeds of war, tell me what | 
it will be worth. When you shall have conquer- 
ed Mexico, if that time shall ever be, what will | 
you do with it; or how will you govern it? How | 
will you hold in submission to your authority, her 
fierce and untutored people, exasperated and re- 
vengeful in the remembrance of past defeats and 
present humiliation? 1 put it to the advocates of 
this war of conquest to answer these questions be- 
fore God and their country. 

And now let. me ask, Mr. Chairman, what be- 
comes of our own country in the mean time—this 
noble patrimony of ours, which we inherited from 
ourfathers? Hs vast and varied interests are ne- 
glected, overlooked, almost forgotten in the hot pur- ! 
suit of war. Its resources are to be exhausted and 
drained to the very dregs, a heavy and accumula- 
ting national debt to be entailed upon it, and the } 
millions, who earn their daily bread by their daily | 
toil; must be taxed to their utmost endurance, to 
supply the “sinews ” of foreign wars and foreign | 
conquests. The young men, the strength and the 
hope of the country, are to be called from the fields 
and the workshops, and from the multiplied avo- 
cations of civil dife, to be enrolled in our armies of 
invasion, and many of them to lay down their lives 
upon a foreign soil. Conscription and taxation 
become the order of the day. The finances of the 
Government must be broken down, the country 
cast in bankruptcy, and public credit and public j 
confidence destroyed. The claims of private jus- 
tice are denied, and thousands of our fellow-citizens, 
who are calling upon the Government for the pay- 
ment of their just and long-delayed demands, yet 
call in vain, and are turned away upon the plea of 
an empty treasury. The navigable waters of our 
mighty rivers, and the harbors of our ocean lakes, | 
are to be left unimproved, and property and life 
upon them left insecure, because all our means are 
employed in the conquest of foreign lands, and other | 
Jakes and rivers. The ploughsbare and the pru- | 
ning-hook are to he turned into the sword and the 
spear, and our merchant ships converted into men- | 
of-war, The people are to be led aside from the 
avocations and instructions of civil and social life, ! 
to learn the arts of war and bloodshed; and the in- 
tegrity. of the Union is to be put in peril before the 
fell spirit that lusteth after dominion and conquest. | 
The country halts in its career of prosperity “ to | 
look on blood and carnage.” Dark and fearful as | 
is the prospect before us mn the prolonged duration 
of this war, it is only aggravated and made more 
revolting by the reflection, that we might be saved į 
from all this national dishonor, and from all these | 
threatened calamities, by one just and righteous | 
act on the part of those who, by the judgments of | 
Providence upon our beloved country, are permit- | 
ted to hold its honor in their hands. 


THE THREE MILLION BILL. 
—_ i 
SPEECH OF MR. ISAAC PARRISH, 
OF OHIO, 
Ty rur House or Representatives, 
February 10, 1847. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on | 
We smie of the Union on the “ Three Million 
i 
i Mr. PARRISH addressed the committee as fol- 
ows: 
Mr. Cuammax: My colleague, [Mr. Brier. 
HOFF,} who has just taken his seat, has announced 
himself the unqualified advocate of the condition 


The Three Million Bil—Mr: Parrish. 


tion. . He acquitted himself well. I give my sup- 
port to the bill because I believe it necessary. The 
President is charged by the Constitution with con- 
ducting war, and is clothed with the power of 
treating. for peace. We are now engaged in war. 
For its conducting and honorable termination the 
Executive has submitted to us his recommenda- 
tions; and the money contemplated by this bill is 
asked for. I am willing to vote it without restric- 
tion; and in my place here, as I have ever done 
elsewhere, in public and in private, and as I shall 
continue to do, I avow my opposition to the prin- 


ciple and spirit of the proviso attempted to be at- | 
tached; and if it prevails, I will vote against the | 
bill.* I cannot but regret the course my colleague | 


has felt constrained to take, as deeply as he can 
mine. I have listened with interest to him, and 
those who with him advocated this proviso, and 
have been forced to the belief that he and they find 


themselves on ground that is dangerous to the Ad- | 


ministration, the Democracy, and the country. It 
seems to me that the arguments which they have 
brought to their aid are but so many appeals to the 
worst passions and the strongest prejudices, They 
array the. North against the South: this is section- 
al. They oppose one institution to another: this 
is bigotry. They scramble for political super 

ority: this is ambition, They desire patronage: 
this is avarice. They would confine slavery to its 
present limits, to punish its advocates: this is re- 
venge. They refuse to extend the area of freedom 
alike to all our citizens: this is selfishness. All 
that has been advanced resolves into one or the 
other of these things. Not many gentlemen would 
openly avow such sentiments in direct terms on 


this floor, but they are frequently urged to the jj) 
popular ear. Here, however, if not expressed, they | 


are clearly implied by the gentleman from New 
York, [Mr. Rarusun,] and my colleague, [Mr. 
Brinxeruorr.] I disavow such means to obtain 
place or power, and would resign -my seat before 
I would resort to them to retain it. 

I object to my colleague [Mr. Briyxernorr] 
committing me or my constituents on this ques- 


tion, and uniting us to the North, as he and his || 
coadjutors are pleased to designate the free States. | 
On this question, at present, the interest of the free | 


States west are distinct from those to the northeast. 
This is a question between two extremes: the fa- 


naticism of the North against the fanaticism of the i} 


South. The West has no interest in the question, 
to induce her to take sides with either; and if ever 


the time should come when a division of the Union | 
takes place, the western free States cannot he allied | 
to a confederacy including either the northeastern | 
or southeastern portions of the Union, to the exclu- | 
She has no greater affinity to ; 


sion of the other. 
Boston than to Charleston—to New York than to 
New Orleans; and her geographical position must 
continue to develop and govern her future course. 
The West must, and will by destiny, become an 
empire of herself. Nature has rendered it inevita- 
ble. From the same cause, her interests oppose 


her being united to either of the parties in this | 
question. Those who advocate this proviso say |i 


they are merely opposing the extension of slavery. 
Why do they not say they are opposed to increas- 
ing slavery? The reason is obvious. 


ment has exerted, and continues to exert, its legis- 
lative and moral influences against the slave trade. 


Slaves cannot be brought into this country, and no 


one proposes any such thing; therefore, slavery 
cannot be increased but by procreation of those 


| who are already here. This increase these gentle 


men cannot prevent—(Pharaoh’s barbarous device 
for the Israelites failed;) but, by the phrase exten- 
sion, they avoid meeting that just moral sense which 
recoils at its antagonist, until, confining slavery 
within its present limits, it shall punish the white 
population where it exists. I say just moral sense, 
because retaliation is forbidden by all sound ethics, 


known as the “ Wilmot proviso,” which is at- 
tempted to be attached to the bill under considera- 


and should be despised as a rule or motive of po- 
litical action. The removal of one or two thousand 
slaves from Virginia, ov any other slave State, to 
Ohio, or any other State or Territory where sla- 
very does not now exist, would no more increase 
slavery in the United States, than the removal of 
the same number of white persons from Pennsyl- 


‘ The whole į 
people of this conntry ave united; and our Govern- } 


| ries two or three of his sons, and, purchasing farms 
| for each in the same or adjoining neighborhoods, 
H 


| starts them in the world, thus increases the num- 


large portion that are free. If you confine slavery 
to its present limits, do you not increase the neces- 
sity and inducement of the free colored population 
to find some other asylum? The free States do 
not want them; and in the northeastern States the 
prejudice is stronger than elsewhere; so strong, as 
entirely to preclude their admission there. Even 
| New York, the gentleman [Mr. Rarnusen] owns, 
i would send back the free negroes from the siave 


i man legislation can prevent it. The States of Del- 
i| aware, Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, and Mis- 
| souri are all north of thirty-six degrees and thirty 
| minutes north latitude, or the line of the Missouri 
ii compromise. In all these States, where the same 
|’ physical causes that abolished slavery in New York 
‘| and other northern States are constantly operating, 
|| the free negroes, instead of moving towards New 
‘| York or Maine, will inevitably be westward, and 
i} into the free. States of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
Illinois, lowa, and Wisconsin. How it would in- 
| juriously affect the labor of those States, or the 
i population, I need not now examine; but I hope f 
| have shown that our position and interests are dif- 
| ferent from some of tne free States, and that my 
; colleague has no grounds tomake a common cause, 
and unite us to the northern extreme on this ques- 
| tion. 

| Iftime permitted, I could show that this retalia- 
| tory plan of keeping slavery within its present 
| limits increases the necessity for emigration, and 
| its evils upon our people, by preventing not only 
| the free colored man, but the white laborer, from 
; obtaining that employment, reward, and comfort, 
| 
| 
! 


in the slave States which he otherwise would, in 
equal degree, if a portion of the slave Jabor were 
removed to another section; but I cannot suppress 
| my surprise at that pretended philosophy which 
| adopts the anti-Christian spirit of retaliation to 
| keep slavery within a fixed limit, and, by inflicting 
| punishment on the slave owner, includes within 
its consequences free labor, whether white or black, 
in the free as well as in the slave State. 

But my colleague, (Mr. Brinxeruorr,] and 
others who are with him, would not interfere with 
slavery. And why? The Constitution protects 
t in the States where it exists, and they would not 
violate the Constitution. This implies that it is 
wrong; but it is fenced around by the Constitu- 
tion. Now, when the hideousness of an institu- 
tion is depicted as by my colleague, [Mr. BRINKER- 
HorF,] and it is tamely proposed to barter it off 
for political advantage, as by the gentleman from 
New York, [Mr. Ratusun,] I ask, what is the 
Constitution to men entertaining such sentiments? 
| Infuse them into the popular mind until they inlist 
i the majority, as these gentlemen trust they will, 
and, with a numerical and physical majority influ- 
enced by the sentiment, and actuated by the mo- 
tive of these-gentlemen, what would be the Con- 
stitution? Mere straw. It would be powerless. 
it could stay no innovation which fanaticism, bigot- 
| ry, or interest, should: dictate. I have an abiding 
| confidence in the intelligence and integrity of my 
i countrymen, but T would entreat them to remem- 
1 
1 
1 


[i 
i 
| 
i 
{ 


ber that such men as these, who desire such an 
object, from which they are only deterred by the 
Constitution, if they could ever attain the power, 
' would soon find the pretext to set aside or trample 
| on the Constitution; and if for one, for any and all 
|| purposes. 

| Who is it that introduces this question here ? 
Last year it was moved by a member from Penn- 
ylvania. This session, as if desirous to outstrip 
he committee from which the bill should emanate, 
a member from New York comes forward with 
the bill for the purpose, and to have the credit of 
raising this question in advance from the free 
States. 

_ What necessity existed for bringing this ques- 
|| Gon of slavery and slave territory before Congress 
“and the country, and incorporating it with the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 


i 


| 


Hi 


vania to Ohio, or any other State op Territory, | 
would increase the white population of the United 
States; nor any more than the farmer, who mar- 
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resent bill, at this time? None whatever; and it 
is shown to be unnecessary by those who intro- | 
duce and support it. They argue that slavery is a 
ositive institution, and can only exist where 
uman laws authorizé it; and that slavery does 
not now exist in the Mexican provinces, and there- 
fore not in any territory that may be at this time 
acquired from Mexico to this Government, either 
by conquest or treaty. This I believe to be true. 
They further argue that the General Government 
has power to legislate over all territory belonging 
to the United States, and that no territorial law is | 
valid without the sanction of Congress. Though | 
this last hypothesis is questionable and certainly 
needs qualification, yet it is assumed, to justify 
action by Congress on this question before terri: 
tory is acquired, and maintain its supremacy over 
the subject afterwards. Now, in connexion with 
their premises, I maintain it to be a well-settled rule 
of international law, that when territory passes 
from one State or Government to another, either 
by conquest or by treaty, there being no stipula- 
tions to the contrary, the territory passes to the | 
acquiring Government with its existing laws and | 
institutions, and so remains until changed by sub- 
sequent legislation. Hence, if slavery does not | 
exist now, and if territory is acquired, it can only 
exist there when it shall be hereafter authorized | 
by Congress. Therefore there is no necessity, at | 
this time, for redeclaring what is and must be the 
rule until changed. By the arguments of those 
who support this proviso, itis clear that Slavery | 
can only be introduced into the territory by those’ 
who would advocate it coming into this House and 
asking and obtaining the aid of Congress to sanc- 
tion it. When that period arrives, if it ever should, | 
this question will be an affirmative one, and legiti- 
mately here; not a negative and uncalled for one, 
as in the present instance. | 
‘his proviso is not only unnecessary, but im- 
proper, for another reason. Congress has no right 
to dictate to the treaty-making power the terms of | 
negotiation. Her Senate may, as an advisory 
‘body to the Executive, when called upon, give | 
its opinion; but neither the Senate nor the House 
have the power to dictate or-impose terms on the 
treaty-making department in advance. The pre- 
cedent will be a bad one when it shall succeed on 
the one hand, or be submitted to on the. other. | 
Neither can the adoption of this proviso any more į 
control or bind the power within the territory that 
might be acquired to alter its Jaws and institutions, 
or the future action of Congress, than it can the 
treaty-making power, or any State formed of that | 
territory after it should have been admitted into} 
the Union, | 
The provinces, states, or departments of the re- ; 
public of Mexico, like the States of the American ; 
Union, are supreme in matters relating to persons | 
and property, and that supremacy would not be 
lost by any of those states, provinces, or depart- 
ments being transferred by the Mexican Govern- 
ment to the United States. If it were otherwise, 
in their present form, sosoonas any of those states, 
provinces, or departments should be transferred to | 
this Government, all supremacy of the Mexican | 
Government would be at an end; and any such 
state, province, or department, before a territorial 
organization was formed by Congress, could alter, 
create, or abolish any and all regulations of per- | 
sons and property, not affecting the property of | 
the United States; at the pleasure of the inhabit- | 
ants. Shis right belongs to communities in their | 
most primitive state; and when they should receive 
an organized form by Congress, the territorial gov- 
ernment could alter, adopt, of reject any or all such 
regulations, over which Congress could not inter- 
fere, except in cases affecting the property of the 
United States, and perhaps negatively laws which 
conflicted with the republican principles of the j 
Federal Constitution. But to maintain that Con- 
‘gress has the power to ratify or affirm any act of 
territorial legislation, and especially those affecting 
domestic, religious, or political rights, is to main- 
tain the monarchical principle that Great Britain 
asserted over the American Colonies, which led to 
the Revolution. If any such state, province, or 
department should, out of its territory, form a 
republican constitution, embracing within it sla- | 
very, itisentitled to be admitted into the Union, | 
and you cannot reject it, becausé the Federal Con- | 
stitution imposes ne other terms than republican 


form; and slavery, by the Constitution, is not 
anti-republican. From this, I think it clear that 
the principle of this proviso, however solemnly 
enacted by Congress, can have no binding obliga- 
tion. Again: if, in any territory that may be 
acquired from Mexico, physical causes induce sla- 
very, (which I do not believe,) no legislation by 
this Congress, or any other, can or will prevent 
it; and if, on the other hand, as I believe, these 
causes do not exist to induce slavery, this legisla- 
tion here is wholly unnecessary. 

If there was no necessity for introducing this 
question into the present bill, what causes have in- 
duced it? and who are among the foremost to ad- | 
vocate it? In the election of the present Executive, | 
a majority of the Democracy of the country united 
cordially; and his annual messages have been re- 
ceived as cordially and with as much favor bya 
majority of the American people, as those of any 
of his predecessors; and they now approve his 
measures and his course in relation to the present 
war, and are ready to stand by him. But the 
political contest was scarcely ended by which the 
President was elected, before the scramble for the 
succession commenced; and with this Congress it ; 
entered these Halls. In Congress and out of it, | 

i 


the friends of those who may be supposed to he; 
candidates seem to have desired to mould every- į 
thine to promote the interests and strengthen the | 
hands of their respective favorites, and to render 
the Executive as powerless as possible without | 
wholly jeoparding the party that elected him. 
Hence his recommendations have received the 
most dogged support, and on almost every ques- 
tion some portion of the party, who are supposed 
to be in the majority, are found with the known | 
political opposition, to defeat or paralyze the meas- 
ure. If we look to the source from which this 
question was introduced at the présent session, || 
and consider those and their arguments who are || 
its most forward supporters on this floor, it seems 
to me a doubt cannot be entertained that President- į 
making and political advantage are involved in the į 
subject. There also rests in the minds of some 
persons on this floor, and elsewhere in the free 
States, a jealousy of the South, and they attribute 
a unity of sentiment and purpose, which they charge 
to exist with the Representatives of the south- 
ern States in Congress, to be the result of slave 
representation. This, they argue, is at the prejudice 
of the North; and as slavery is at the root of it, 
they strike there to prevent an increase of such 
representation to the South, whilst the northern |; 
representation will necessarily extend, until that | 
very superiority, which is complained of in the 
South, shall exist in the North—unity and 
strength on this floor. Without stopping to inquire 
whether it is not the desire and ambition for office 
and power that induce the almost constant changes 
and successions in representations from the north- 
ern States, whilst the southern portions appreciate 
experience and continue their Representatives, and || 
thus secure greater weight'in opinion and action, or |! 
whether if what gentlemen seem to think the root |; 
of all evil—any five colored persons, who in their } 
representation are equal to three white ones—were i 
abolished, the places of those five colored persons f 
i| 
H 


would not be filled by at least three white ones, | 
and thus secure the same amount of representation | 
as at present, and that representation be continued | 
and united as at present, still this proviso, if now | 
enforced, is narrow, selfish,and sectional; is push- | 
ed in here to influence the present question, and || 
for political effect. There are those here who 
are chagrined at not receiving at the hands of the || 
Executive place for themselves or some favorite, 
and avail themselves of any occasion to frustrate 
the recommendations of the Executive; and when 
a subject is afforded, they attempt to connect the | 
President with a particular institution and geo- 
graphical influence, and avail themselves of thei 
sectional prejudices, which they foster, for their |? 
justification. Such I believe to be among the most || 
‘prominent causes that have induced the present j; 
question. In its discussion a wide range has been || 
taken; new aids have been called in, and false views i; 
attempted. i 

The gentieman from New York [Mr. Rarustx] | 
would make Mr. Jefferson the author of the pro- 
viso of 1787, and therefore the advocate of the 
principle proposed to be incorporated in this bill. 
My colleague, [Mr. Baincernorr,] comes to his 


aid with proof in hand, and, ast understand him; - 
endorses his friend from New York throughout, 
But I ask gentlemen to remember, that whilst Mr. 
Jefferson may have been willing to exclude slavery 
in the northwest, yet he was. willing to°extend:it 
in the southwest; and that. it was during his Ad- 
ministration, and by his inflpence, that Louisiana 
was acquired, and slavery extended through the 
southwestern States that have been created’ of 
that territory. These gentlemen go a step farther; ` 
and, as if anxious to redeem the names of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson from the infamy of that fanat- 
icism which consigns all slaveholders to eternal 
punishment, seek to prove them opponents to sla- 
very, whilst the world knows .that both these great 
men lived and died slaveholders. ‘True, they saw 
and wrote of the political and mBral consequences 
of that fanatical and reckless political conduct which 
might agitate this question, and distract the coun- 
try. I wish my colleague, [Mr. Brrvxernors,] 
and those who harmonize in sentiment with him, 
whilst he looked at the canvass on the right of 
the Speaker, and made his solemn appeals to the 


| father of our country, had remembered and prac- 


tised what that good man inculeated in his valedic- 
tory address to his countrymen. Hear what he 
taught of the value of union, the means by which 
it would be disturbed, and how he characterized 
the agitators: 

“ The unity of government which constitutes you one peo- 
ple, is also now dear to you. It is justly sd, for it is à main 
pillar in the edifice of your real independence; the supyiort 
of your tranquillity at home, your peace abroad—of your 
safety, of your prosperity, of that very liberty which you so 
highly prize. But it is easy to foresee that from different 
causes and from different quarters much pains will be taken, 
many artifices employed, to weaken in your minds the con- 
vietion of this truth. As this is the point in your political 
fortress against which the batteries of internal and externnt 
enemies will be most constantly and actively (though often 
covertly and insidiously) directed, it is of infinite moment 
that you should properly estimate the immense value of your 


! national anion to your collective and individual happiness ; 
i that you should cherish a cordial, habitual, an immovable 


attachment to it; accustoining yourselves to think and speak 
ofit as the palladiuin of your political safety and prosperity 5 
watching for its preservation with jealous anxiety; discaun- 
tenancing whatever may suggest even a suspicion thatit can, 
in any event, be abandoned, and indignantly frowning upon 
the first dawning of every attempt to alienate any portion of 
our country from the rest, or to enfeeble the sacred ties 
which now link together the various parts? * * x 

“Tn contemplating the causes which may disturb our 
union, if occurs as matter of serious concern that any ground 
should have been furnished for characterizing parties by 
geographical discriminations—Northern and Southern, At- 
lantic and Western—whence designing men may endeavor 
to excite a belief that there is a real difference of Focal in- 
terests and views. One of the expedients of party to acqmre 
influence within particular districts, is to misrepresent the 
opinions and views of other districts. You eannot shield 
yourselves too much against the jealousics and heart-burn- 
i which spring from these misrepresentations 5 they tend 
ender alien to cach other those who ought to be bound. 
together by fraternal affection.” 7 


I look upon the use of these námes as an attempt 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr, Rarnpun] 
and my colleague [Mr. Brinkernorr] to prove 
themselves not only true, but at the present time 
the best Jeffersonian Democrats. This is the mis- 
erable subterfuge of all apostates, in religion or in 
politics. When they find their new relations un- 
tenable, by either reason or justice, they resort to 
the common text-book of their original faith to 
prove themselves orthodox, and all others hetero- 
dox. These gentlemen assume this a sectional 
question. They seek to array the northern or free 
States against the southern; and when appeal, en- 
treaty, and invocations are exhausted to bring the 
whole representation of the free States to support 


t 


| their fanatical views, they resort to epithets, and 


denounce those who oppose them as traitors, Not 
only this, but the gentleman from New York, 
[Mr. Rarusex,] sustained by my colleague, [Mr. 
Brixxeruorr,| charge substantially that the price 
of this treason is the patronage of the President— 
some office received or expected. To say nothing 
of the modesty of these gentlemen, whose known 
hostility to the Administration carries them to op- 
pose in almost everything, so far as they can do 
it without the record showing their opposition too 
palpable, and even whilst they desire to be record- 
ed war advocates, are moving and aiding in this 
Wilmot proviso, with the moral certainty, if their 
views can be sustained in the country, that they 
defeat the very end of the war, and lead to dis- 
graceful and precipitate peace. And when the 
eause which has influenced the conduct of these 
gentlemen iš so well known on this floor, do not 
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such dentnciations ànd such charges come: with a 
poor grace from such a source? Their hips should 
remain forever sealed.on such subjects. But when 
gentlemen come forward and exhibit a great moral: 
and political evil, and then tamely propose to tol- | 
erate and sanction that evil for political power and 
advantage, such men do not, in their appeals to. the | 
Supreme Being, evince that high moral sense which 
is to become the standard of my conscience. With 
me their- threats have no-terrors, and their ap 
pealg create no compunctions. If this subject is so | 
hideous as these gentlemen exhibit it, the Divinity 
(and I speak it with reverence) will work out its cor- 
rection in Elis own good time and pleasure, without | 
such instruments, and will not suffer His apostles | 
to barter it, as in the shambles, for Presidential or : 
political advantage. : 

What is to be the effect of this question, and 
how shallit be disposed of? _ I answer for myself. 
To see the councils of a great and-growing nation 
like ours, in the midst of war, instead of uniting 
their ‘wisdom in the common cause, wasting their į 
time in tedious debate about thd disposition of ter- 
ritory that may never be acquired, is matter of 
wonder; and whilst it renders us ridiculous in the 
eyes of the civilized world, is humiliating to every- 


when this proviso is adopted by a majority here, 
and sustained in the country, and itis fixed that | 
no part of the tefritory shall become subject to set- | 
tlement with slaves, will not the whole slavehold- 

ing States in the Senate go against ratifying any | 
treaty acquiring territory? By that means no ter- | 
ritory can be acquired from Mexico. Then ; I ask, 
will not the popular expectation be disappointed? | 
and are not the results of this war uncertain? Can 

you get out of it honorably; or should you -not? | 
and will not the country demand that it be speed- | 


will they not hold that party responsible for the 
acts of the Administration, and the inglorious ter- | 
mination of this war, who have advocated it? 


| not go with them, to consider if they are not the 
| very persons who are most instrumental in defeat- 


| which they profess to act, and inflicting a serious 
and lasting injury upon the country! But the gen 


ily ended, if no indemnity can be obtained? And | 


These consequences flow from the introduction of i 
this proviso; and I ask gentlemen, who apply the į 
epithet of treason to those of the free States who do | 


ing the Administration, distracting the party with | 


| ination, or order, from participating in the future 


interfere with the question of slavery; that all that 


roud, patriotic, and generous American heart. 
dow supremely ridiculous and how humiliating! 
and how must Mexico view this matter? Our ene- 
my is taught to believe that in this are the seeds | 
of discord, that prevents unity of sentiment and of į 


is desired is the neutrality of the Federal Govern- 
ment on the subject. This, to me, seems strange, 
and more than half admits they are wrong in press- 
ing this question. Such neutrality, and the injus- 
tice of this whole movement, are capable of illus- 


action, and takes encouragement to resist and with- | 
stand the valor of our arms. She also perceives, | 
what the world is ready to attribute to us, that the | 
commencement and prosecution of this war against | 
her is for the inglorious and sordid purpose of de- | 
spoiling her of her dominions, and acquiring her | 
territory to add to our own wealth and greatness. | 
This influences her resentment, and adds strength 
to the patriotism which sanctifies the course of her 
arms, and forbids terms of peace that might other- 
wise be deemed honorable and just. lt gives a} 
moral force to her cause that arms her thrice. The | 
agitation of this question, in connexion with the | 
present bill, defeats the recommendation of the 

Speearere for, whatever may be the result in this i 
Fouse, with this condition attached it cannot pass | 
the Senate. It generates and streřgthens local preju- 

dices and sectional feelings, and arrays one portion 

of the country and its institutions and interests 

against another, which every sincere friend of the 

Union should deprecate. Itnot only delays the war, 

but it especially defeats its termination in the way i 
that a majority of our people are prepared to ex- ' 
pect. The gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. | 
Witmor,] who introduces this proviso, says he | 
goes for the war, and for the acquisition of territory | 


tration. 


my, and prudence, have acquired a farm of five 


i 
+ 


The eldest son, Cain, is of fair complexion, and 
Abel, the younger, isdark. At the time the home- 
stead was acquired, it was understood to be capa- 
ble of occuparicy by a line east and west, assigning 
the largest portion north to Cain, and the South to 


| Abel, and their descendants; and so they and their | 
descendants, without actual division, and in har- :! 


mony, by their united wisdom, strength, and per- 
severance, not “only improve the original domain, 
butextend the boundary west, on the original plan 
of occupancy. Actuated by these just incentives, 
they add tothe northwest one hundred acres, and | 


| 


they grow in wealth and greatness, hut the de- 
scendants of each retain the complexions of their 
ancestors, 


: of Abel and his descendants: stillanother hundred | 
| acres isadded to the northwest, which extends the 
| possessions, wealth, and power of Cain and his j 


tleman from Pennsylvania who moves this proviso, ; 
and others who advocate it, say they would not, 


hundred acres of land, on which they all reside. | 


Suppose a father and his family, in which || 
there are two sons, by their joint industry, econo- i| 


‘| to the southwest another hundred, which are occu- : 
| pied, respectively, on the principle that controlled | 
i| them originally. Their numbers increase, and 


i 
i 


Cain and his descendants, greater in į 
‘| numbers, begin to find fault with the complexion | 
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acquisitions of the country. 

Bat, look to the injusiice of the matter, Sup- 
pose the slave States had the numerical strength 
on this floor, as the free States have, and they 
should be here insisting that slavery should exist 
in all the territory to be acquired, and that none 
should be obtained unless it was exclusively slave 
territory, what would be the course of gentlemen 
from the free States? I fearlessly declare for my- 
self, before my country and my God, that the mo~ 
ment that avowal was made, and the principle 
fixed in this country, I would withdraw from this 
House, and appeal to my constituency and the 
country, and they would sustain me; and [ believe 
this would be the duty of every Representative 
from the free States. If such a course would be 
“necessary, and justified by the free States, what 
less can or should the slave States do? Are they 
not American like us?—imbued with the same just, 
proud, and honorable incentives? j 

But the advocates of this proviso say there is no 
serious danger from this question; and if serious 
consequences arise, let them come. What my 
opinion on such speculations may be, is imma- 
terial; but whilst a division of the American peo- 
ple into clubs, lodges, sects, denominations, and 
political parties, may invoke, and can only end in, 
clannishness, theological discussions, and fierce de- 
bate, yet, when you array one section of the Union . 
by geographical lines against another, then comes 
the verification of that eternal principle, that ‘a 
house divided against itself cannot stand.” I know 
the American people love their Government, and 
they are fully impressed with the spirit of com- 
promise which brought it into existence—has so 
far conducted it in the career of greatness, and 
shed its incalculable blessings upon millions of our 
race; and this spirit must be adhered to, or their 
greatness is at an end. And if ever the time 
comes, and the question is put to them whether 
this Government shall be separated, or the prin- 
ciple of compromise. adhered to, I firmly believe 
there will be found an overwhelming majority on 
| the side of the Government, adhering to the prin- 
| ciples of compromise. Here I firmly plant my- 
self; and, with this principle before me, I go for 
acquiring from Mexico in the southwest, as I did 
for Oregon in the northwest, the greatest amount 
of territory that can honorably and justly be at- 
tained; and, in its future regulation, I am willing 
to extend the principles of the Missouri compro- 
mise. And if thereby slavery shall exist in a 
fourth, a third, or a half of such territory, it is but 
| Just, and sanctioned by the conservative principles 


i| of the Constitution, and the past administration of 


the Government. If the question was presented 


when a treaty of peace shall be formed. This may || descendants. Thesame convenience that induced ' 
be honestly his opinion; and yet, whilst he advo- | the last acquisition, makes it necessary to acquire | tions, I believe a large majority of the American 
vates war to obtain territory, he may be found ad- | another hundred acres in the southwest. The ii people would feel as Ido. ‘There is no other just, 


i 
i 
| without prejudice, political or sectional considera- 
i 
i 
s f 7 $ fi | ” Ere 
vocating in this a measure that will eventually |: business is inlisted in. | honorable, or safe ground, in my opinion. 
i 
| 
| 
i 


From the same resources |} 
defeat that end, and hasten this war to an inglori- ii as in the other acquisitions, advances are made; `i 
ous termination. There has ever been in this |! and at the moment wheh the acquisition is about | 
country a strong element, which was designated by Hi to be consummated, and title acquired, Cain and : 
its partisan denomination in the days when to bea || his men, notwithstanding its affinity to the pos- 
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Federalist was no reproach, who consistently op- i 
pose the acquisition of territory, or the extension || 
of its limits by this Government, There are those `! 
acting with the Democratic party, who, afraid of ` 
popular opinion, desire to be placed among the ad- || 
vocates of this war, but who, secretly opposed to || 
the extension of our territorial limits, avail them- | 
selves of this question to defeat the acquisition of 
territory without a direct avowal of their true sen- | 
timents, Others are opposed to the acquisition of | 
territory from prejudice and local considerations, || 
while not a few are so fanatical that, on a mere | 
sentiment like the present, patriotism, justice, and | 
the extension of the blessings of freedom are made `! 
to yield to this one idea. This question unites all i 
these elements, and, when combined, moulds opin- A 
jon, and may constitute a majority in the country || 
against acquiring territory. I might with propriety |! 
ask gentlemen who support this proviso if they | 
themselves will agree to accept territory, or if they | 
are not apposed to acquiring any territory, unless 
with the condition of this proviso? and if they are 
not thrown necessarily with their political oppo- 
nents on this floor, against the acquisition of ter- 
ritory? 

In addition, does it not require two-thirds of the | 
Senate to ratify a treaty acquiring territory? And! 


compromise, and justice, that had governed all their 
former actions and acquisitions, come forward and 


i say: * We are for this acquisition, but we are op- 


posed to its being oceupied by any person of dark 
complexion; it Abel and his descendants will 


change their complexion, and become fair like us, |: 
there will be no difficulty; we do not wish to in- 


terfere; all we want is neutrality; but we object to 
your complexion, and therefore to your occupying 
any part of this new acquisition.” Does not any 
one see the injustice and selfishness of such con- 
duct, and can any one fail to perceive its effects? 
In addition to complexion, suppose Cain and 
his descendants Protestants, and Abel and his de- 


scendants Catholics, and, instead of complexion, | 
objection is made by Cain to the religious tenets | 


of Abel; then, instead of the fanaticism about com 
plexion, it becomes bigotry, on account of religious 
opinions. This is answered by the just sense of all 
men in this enlightened age. There is no differenc 
in the cases, and the General Government has as 
much right to interfere in the one instance as the 
other. Let the spirit which creates this prejudice on 
account of complexion, or a peculiar institution o 
one portion of the people of this republic, prevail, 


sions of Abel, and the spirit of conciliation, | 


SPEECH OF MR. B. R. WOOD, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In tas House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
f February 10, 1847. 
| The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union on the Three Million Ap- 
propriation Bill— 
2 Mr. WOOD said: 
| If violence of language or action were either elo- 
quence or argument, [ have neither. If there were 
: no other motive in taking the floor upon this occa- 
, Sion than merely to send a speech to my constitu- 
; ents, I should not take it. I have rarely sought the 
| floor. I have no opinion of what is called ** Bun- 
_ combe” speaking, and it is not for the purpose of 
making a speech of that kind that I avail myself of 
the opportunity I now have of addressing the com- 
mittee. I wish to call the attention of the commit- 
tee, in the first instance, to the bill reported by the 
; gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Incersorz,} 
' a bill appropriating $3,000,000 for a purpose for 
which (if the language used in another part of this 
building is any evidence) an honorable man could 
never give his vote. It has been alleged that this 


» $3,000,000 is for influencing the rulers of Mexien 
and the next step may be to exclude a sect, denom- ` 


and the Mexican army. In othér words, it is to 
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bribe them. I trust, for the honor of my country, 
that such a proposition will receive no countenance 
here. Fight to the last, but keep your escutcheon 
untarnished. If there are those who love treason, 
and will tamper with traitors, let us not be of that 
number. No, sir, if I supposed such was the ob- 
ject of the Administration, for that reason alone I 


would vote against the bill. However others may | 


do, I will never dishonor’ or disgrace myself by 
having. any part or lot in such a transaction. 
the honer of the country, I trust this Government 
will never thus disgrace itself. 

I shail not vote for the bill, sir, unless this Wil- 
mot previso obtains. 
deavor to give my views succinctly, plainly, and 
moderately. Were I otherwise disposed F could 
not, since all the appellatives and expletives in the 
English language, with its whole diatribe of abuse, 


such as “ dictation,” “arrogance,” “ subterfuge,’ | 


& sophistry,’ ‘insidious assaults,” ‘ moral trea- 
son,” “incendiary,” ‘‘jesuitical,’’ ‘ outrage,” 
t madness,” “insane ravings,” <“ coward’s plea,” 
& cateran,” ** scurvy politicians,” have been used 
up by our southern friends in their calm and digni- 


fied discussion of the question. In the shape of | 


argument against that proviso, I have heard but 


litle that could be dignified with the name. Has ! 


that question been directly met? By no means. 
Qne objector says it will embarrass the Adminis- 
tration, though for his life he cannot tell how; an- 
other, that it is a political movement; a third, that 
it is premature; a fourth, that it is an abolition 
movement. True it is there are those who, jump- 
ing to the other extreme, deny our right to interfere 
with the question at all, and who undertake to vin- 


dicate the institutions of slavery by invoking the | 
laws of God and man in their defence, and who | 


would throw over them the mantle of Christianity 
and the shield of the Constitution. 
if time suffices, do I intend briefly to reply. 

As to embarrassing the Administration, and 


wasting the time of the [ouse, it has not been | 


done by the. Democratic delegation from New 
York. It isa false and sinister charge. One of 
the number, [Mr. Srrone,] indeed, says he has 
done so. If this is true, it is certainly new to me; 


and I most certainly think he overrates his own i 
We have voted every : 
war measure, the twenty-eight million bill, and | 


powers and importance. 


every other bill required to prosecute the war, re- 
ported from the committee of the whole, as soon 
as brought forward by the special committee, and 
have never interposed a single obstacle to the con- 
summation of the object avowed by the Adminis- 
tration in carrying on this war. It is. true, this 
House did reject an independent proposition to 
impose a duty on tea and coffee, but it has never 
refused to provide the means of raising a sufficient 
revenue. It has virtually said it will use’ its own 
judgment as to what are or are not dutiable arti 
cles. 
of the Government. It does not belong to the 
President or the Secretary of the Treasury to dic- 
tate to this House, in this or any other matter, 
The independence of the Representative is the only 
security the country has. Were it otherwise, we 
might as well belong to the French Chamber of 


Deputies. Sir, I hold him equally unworthy of a} 


seat in this House, whose governing principle is 
factious opposition, or blind subserviency to the 
Administration. We have done everything for 
the prosecution of this war, believing it the only 
way to obtain a speedy and honorable peace. If 
I have any fault to find, it is, that the war has not 
been prosecuted with sufficient energy and vigor; 
a war, too, which, in common with others, I be- 
lieve was caused by the annexation of Texas, and 


that annexation consummated by southern rapa- | 


city and northern cupidity—by a combination be- 


tween the slaveholder and the Texan bond and | 


scripholder, And yet, sir, what a change in the 
tone and ethics of a portion of this House! One 
year since, and while discussing the Oregon ques- 
tion, war and conquest were denounced by many 
of our southern friends as most immoral, and an- 


tagonistic to our Democratic institutions. On that | 
Wor have I changed i 


occasion, I was with them, 
my opinions since; for nothing can be more sub- 
versive of every Democratic principle than war 
for conquest and the extension of slave territory. 
I shall briefly notice the charge, that this move- 
ment is a political one. Our Whig friends have 


For 


On this question F will en- | 


To all these, | 


This is its province, as an independent part į 


| 


' 


; (Mr. Srrone,] and the member from Michigan, | 
; (Mr. Cureman.] Of the last two I can only say, |} 


f 

i long been in the habit of arrogating to themselves 
| all the decency and all the morality—our southern 
friends, all the chivalry and patriotism; and they 
have so long persisted in this, that it is possible 
some of*them. may believe their own assertions. 
Little as may be left us of these virtues, I trust 


sion. Is there any want of charity, sir, in suppo- 
sing that those whoare so ready to impute unworthy 


actuated by them? They who judge others by 
themselves, oftener pass sentence on themselves 
than on those whom they arraign and condemn. 
During the atacs made upon my colleague, 
[Mr.. Kine,] the desponding inquiry was made 
by some southern gentlemen on the other side of 
the House, whether there was not at least one 
“northern man with southern principles?” The 
gratulations which have been showered down on 
some who have preceded me in this debate, show 
that they have found more than one such. This 
debate opened with an imposing anti-climax of 
three of them at once—the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, [Mr. C. J. Incersoiy,] my colleague, 


par nobile fratrum! Sir, when I heard the gentle- 


and at the same time I knew he had in his posses- 
sion the resolutions of her Legislature, instructing 
her Senators, and requesting her Representatives, 
to use their best efforts to exclude slavery forever 
from any territory hereafter to be acquired; and 
that he must have known there was but one opin- 
ion throughout the whole State, and that the very 
reverse of what he stated, I could scarce restrain 
from giving utterance to my indignation on the ; 
spot. Ofthe whole delegation, he alone is recreant. 
Of all the brave and bright names, who achieved 
our country’s independence, there was one, and 
thank God, but one, Benedict Arnold ! 

In all honesty and truth, I tell my southern 
friends not to be deccived by such misrepresenta- 
tions. I tell them that there is the beginning of | 
that “white heat” of which they have already 
heard. Itis not a mere political movement, but 
the uprisings of a people, slow to rise, dut the more 
to be feared when roused. What can be gained 
by such a movement? They must see at once that 
no political capital can be made hy it, maugre the 
whisperings of those professed friends of a certain 
distinguished northern statesman,and who appear 
so deeply solicitous for his future success. 
tlemen are mistaken. I speak for a class who 
would spurn the reversion of the Presidency from 
this time to the final conflagration, (should the re- 
public exist so long,) coupled with the condition | 


’ 


i 
i 


| 
| 


i 
1 
1 
i 
j 
} 


that slavery should be extended over a country | 
now free. No one could regret a sectional division 


be so, the fault is not ours. Your accusation 
against the North of arrogance and dictation, is 
very much like the cry of “stop thief? It is 
your arrogance, your dictation, not ours, which 
has produced this state of things. It is you who 


we shall be found to possess enough for this occa; | 


oe . i 
and dishonorable motives to others, are themselves 


man from New York misrepresenting her citizens, | 


Gen- | 


of the country more than myself; but if it should į; 


the six or seven Representatives of some slave- 
holding oligarchy. You would then see them, to 
a man, arrayed against the whole system of public 
plunder, and of Government patronage, which is 
corrupting and undermining the very foundations 
of the republic, : 3 

_ But, says another class of opponents to this pro+ 
viso, it is premature; in other words, it is right in 
itself, but not well timed. Why, this concedes the 
whole question; and if this be all, why have. you 
heapedse much abuse on my colleague [Mr, Kine] 
for a mere premature movement, and which you 
| concede is right in itself? If this bill should pass, 
appropriating money in advance for the carrying 
out a treaty to be made, and not yet so much as 
entered upon, I should like to know when, if not 
now, will this House ever have an opportunity of 
expressing its views, or controlling and regulating 
the appropriations for that contemplated treaty? 
will tell you why my colleague’s movement was 
so obnoxious; it brought out the fact, that this 
war was waged by-the South for the purpose of 
acquiring slave territory; and, for once, chivalry 
acted very much like detected chivalry! And, if 
it cannot be prosecuted for such a purpose, they 
will be found opposing the Administration. It is 
i they, not we, who need those twaddling lectures 
| so frequently delivered from a certain quarter, and 
| which, in point of force, are at least equal to the 
| homilies of Gil Blas’ paralyzed bishop. Prema 
| ture, sir! If that word has any meaning, it means 
| that time had not been given to cajole the dredu- 
lous, to frighten the timid, and to buy the venal. 
Jt brought out another fact; the intention to again 
| apply, if nothing better could be done, the Mis- 
souri compromise. You adopted this compromise 
in the resolution annexing Texas; and, notwith- 
standing its provisions, she came here with a consti- 
tution extending slavery, not to 36° 30’, but to 429 
north, and I voted against it. Who is there that 
knows not that that compromise had reference to 
i an entirely different subject from the one now un- 
der discussion? Who is there so ignorant as not 
to.know the political death to which every north- 
ern representative was condemned who voted for 
that compromise? The North will not go for it 
now; they will go against it to a man; all, save 
| those who, the subjects of a modified rotten-bor- 
| ough system, will sell themselves for a foreign 
| mission here, a collectorship there, a warrant in 
the navy, a commission in the army, or even for 
some little, beggarly post office—men who, with- 
out any independence or elevation of character, 
| think themselves elevated by holding some pitiful 
office. . 

If there be any such from my,own State, who, 
for such purposes and by such influences, will be- 
tray the North, and encircle himselfin the arms of 
i the South, let me say to him that an infamy awaits 
him deeper and blacker than the pit of perdition. 
While I can respect a southern man for acting 
consistently, wrong as I may think him, yet for a 
northern man to be found riveting the chains of 
the slave, and extending slavery, merits a rebuke 
I have not language to administer, and deserves a 


t 


j 
{ 
i 
i 


i 
H 


| 
i 


first made your peculiar institutions an affirmative | 
issue. The Democracy of the North never with- | 
held their votes from any official candidate because 
he was a southern man with southern principles. 
It is you who have declared that no northern man 
shall receive your support unless he shall first re- 
nounce his allegiance to our free institutions, and 
swear fealty to negro slavery. Now, we do not 
mention the fact that you are, and have been, in į 
the possession of nearly all the distinguished offices : 
of the republic since its existence, because we de 
sire those offices, but because it shows the nature 
and dangerous influence of slave-institutions. In 
my opinion, a scramble for office is a pitiful busi- 
ness; and yet if these officesare honors, they should | 
be equally shared—if burdens, equally borne, If: 
you are not scrambling for them, it is for the rea 
son that, through the iniluence of your “ peculiar 
institutions,” you get them without any effort 
Be itso. As far as my feelings are concerned, I | 


another candidate for the Presidency-—no son o 
hers ever again seek an office under the Genera 
Government. Then, sir, her college of thirty-six 
electors would tell in the selection of a President— i 
her thirty-four Representatives would have at least | 
as much influence on the floor of this House, as ' 


i 
i} 
i 
i 


could wish that New York might never again have |! 


position more degraded than the miserable being 
whose shackles he would fasten. There is no 
highminded southern man but will look upon him 
with contempt. He may use him, but he will de- 
spise him. i i 
Another charge I wish to repel is, that this is 
an abolition movement. Flowever intelligent the 
South may be in matters relating to themselves, 
: this very charge shows how little they know about 
the North. Like Wilkes, it may be a part of their 
tacties to make knowingly a false imputation for 
the sake of inducing a reply, and thus place their 
opponents in a false position. I shall not thus be 
drawn away from the subject. Whatever may 
have been the cause of that movement, the South 
is answerable for its present existence. It is owing 
to your 2ist rule—to your destruction of a print- 
ing press in one place, and to the murder of an 
‘editor in another. It is believed that these and 
‘ other violences are the legitimate fruits of your 
slave institutions. Why, sir, the violent speeches 
which have been made by some of you on the floor 
of this House, will make more Abolitionists than 
the whole North could unmake. — i 
You complain of our “ tolerating certain socie- 
| ties.” Now, it so happens that the Constitution 
i guaranties the liberty of speech and of the press, 
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arid we stand bythe Constitution. -We are a law- || tion of slaves, the remarks of Colonel Mason, a 
abiding people; we reverence the jury-box, and the distinguished member of the convention from 
trial by jury. Lynch law is no part of our law. || Virginia: - 

We shall never. trample on the Constitution, or ||- «This infernal traffic originated in the avatice of British | 
the laws of the land, to oblige any section of the || merchants. The British Government. constantly checked 


i itioni p ithi 7 the-attempts of Virginia to put a stop to it. The present 
country... While the Abolitionisis are within. the question concerns not the importing States alone, but the 


law and the Constitution, neither we nor you can |! Shoje Union. The evil of having slaves was experienced 
molest them. Besides, some of us are converts to || during the late war.” . 


the doctrine laid down by a distinguished Virginia || “Slavery discourages the arts and manufactures. The 
: h aT 5 f = a t 

an. 66 a oor despise labor when performed by slaves. They preven! 
statesman, “that truth is great, and will prevail, if The emigration of whites, who really enrich and strengthen 


left to herself; and that. errors‘cease to be danger- |! a country. They produce the most pernicions éffects on 


ous when it is permitted freely to contradict them.” || manners. Every master of slaves is born a petty tyrant. 


I agree with the gentleman from South Carolina 
that the Constitution has gone piece by piece; and, 
if I mistake not, he had a hand in its mutilation. 
He and his friends tore off a large piece. 

Mr. RHETT. Does the gentleman from New 
York mean me? T have no recollection of having 
made the expression. 

~My. WOOD. Ido mean him. I may be mis- 
taken as to the individual, but the remark, or a 
similar one, has been made on this floor. A piece 
| of it went when Louisiana was annexed; and so 
thought he who had most to do with it. The 


We do not suppose, as with you, that conversions || They bring the judgment of Heaven on a country. As na- | 


vi i e 3 tions cannot he rewarded or punighed in the next world,. 
are to be made at the-mou th of the cannon, as was they must be in this. By an inevitable chain of eauses and 


recently the case when an attempt was made to || effects, Providence punishes national sins by national calam- 
turn a Methodist church in the Accomac district, |j ities. He lamented that some of our eastern brethren had, 
in Virginia, from a northern toa southern confer- || from a Just of gain, embarked in this nefarious traffic. Ar 
enes ; to e Piaras Deina In PS age NoN o, he aren Uy: 
a. . P was the case with many othe 3 re i 
Mr. BAYLY. May I interrupt my friend from || He held it essential in every point of view, that the General 
New York? = Government should have power to prevent the increase of 


Mr. WOOD. Certainly. Myauthority for the || slavery.” 


statement is contained in the Evening Post, and is || On the same occasion, Mr. Madison said: 

copied into that paper from the (Philadelphia) « He thought it wrong to admit in the Constitution the 

North American. T give the facts as I find them || idea that there could be property in men.” 

in the public prints, and also a notice of a pam- || Such, sir, were the opinions of Mason and Mad- į 

pale published by a Judge Scarborough and a || ison, the latter of whom had more to do with ori- 
v. Bayly, justifying the outrages. | ginating and perfecting the Constitution than all the 
Mr. BAYLY. T will not now reply to the gen- || great men then living or now dead. The opinions 

tleman, but wait until I get the floor. of Mr. Jefferson have already been read to you by 


Mr. WOOD. My eloquent friend from Alabama j| my friend from Ohio, (Mr. Brinxernorr,] ex- 
(Mr. Darcan] believes that slavery was instituted || cepting those contained in the original draft of 
by Divine Providence; as if what we were evil || the Declaration of Independence, and to which I | 
in was by a Divine thrusting on,” ‘villains by || would particularly call the attention of gentlemen. 
necessity.’ The plea of him who sought his Subsequently, on a debate in the convention of 

. father’s ruin and his brother’s life. The gente- || South Carolina, on the adoption of the Constitu- 
man from South Carolina, [Mr. Sms,] in a bolder || tion, General Pinckney, one of that convention, 
tone, throws over it at once the manile of Chris- || and also one of the convention that formed the 


necessities of the case might seem to justify that 
act. Another piece, and a large one, went when 
Texas was annexed. Is there no power in the 
| Constitution to admit new States? says one. Cer- 
| tainly; from our own territory. There is a letter 
extant of Mr. Madison’s, if I mistake not, showing 
i that that power in the Constitution was given with 
direct reference to the admission of States from our 
| own territory, and particularly Vermont, Tennes- 
| see, and a new contemplated. State to be called 
| 


! Franklin, and to be taken from the western part of 
Pennsylvania. g 

In this rending of the Constitution wé have had 
! no'hand. New York will sustain all there is left. 
! As long as there is a single shred remaining she 
| will cling to it. We shall never threaten its de- 
struction, because we cannot accomplish an un- 
| constitutional act, or the carrying of slavery where 
it does not now exist. The threats of some gen- 
tlemen bere remind me very much of over-indulged 
and spoiled children, who, when subjected for the 
first time to salutary restraint, in their pettishness, 
threaten destruction to the very homestead. 

Mr. BIGGS. Does the gentleman from New 
York deny to the South the right to her slaves, un- 


tianity; though its divine Author declared he came || Constitution, gave his views as to what might be | 

to preach ‘deliverance to the captive,” “and to || considered the intention of its framers: 

set at liberty them that are bruised,” and has {| «On tnis subject (said he) your delegates had to contend | 

taught us that ‘all things whatsoever ye would || with the religious aud political prejudices of the eastern and i 

that men should do to you, do ye even so to | middle States, and wiih the interested and inconsistent | 

them a9 Why sir, the very spirit of Christ, all { opinion of Virginia, who was warmly opposed to our import- 
? 5 b St, a 


r H . ing more slaves. [am of the same opinion now as T was | 
he said, all he did, are against negro slavery, and || two years ago, that while there remained one acre of swamp 


its inseparable vices and enormities, If Christian- || land uncleared of South Carolina, T would raise my voice 
ity does, indeed, sanction slavery, why not teach || against restricting pe importation al negroes: Uam as 

: f s thoroughly convinced as that gentleman is, that the nature 
the slave to read his Bible, that he may have the.|| of our climatemnd the flat swampy situation of onr country 
consolations of its precepts to cheer him onward |! oblige us to cultivate our land with negroes, and that with- 
in his degraded and miserable existence? To those |} ont them Sonth Carolina would soon be a desert waste. 


der the Constitution, as property ? 

Mr. WOOD. Ihave made no such denial. F 
will give to the South all the Constitution gives 
her, and we will suffer no infringement of her 
rights. I thank the gentleman for the interruption. 
lam reminded of a recent law of Massachusetts, 
interfering, as it is said, with the rights of the 
| South. If I correctly understand that law, it is, 
that the arresting of slaves fleeing from service or 
labor, shall not be done (without incurring a pen- 
alty) by the officers of the State, but by the officers 
of the General Government. Now, this is purely 


j 
te I ¢ Tt was alleged by some of the members who opposed a 
who rest on human authority, 1 commend what |}... RICON, 0) A PPOSER an 
h : ; eee te t unlimited portation, that slaves increas e weaknes: 
Guizot has said, as to the tendencies of Christ's || Unlimited imprinted thems that they were a dangers 
teachings on civil liberty. The honorable member |j ous species of property, which an invading enemy conid 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. C.J. INeeRrsoLL] has refer- j casily turn against ourselves and the neighboring States; 


i A Tena Bion. é | and that, as we were allowed a representation for them in 
red us to the treaty of 1783, and the great men who |} ine House of Representatives, our influence in the Govern- 


made it. I could give him an example of one, || ment would be increased in proportion as we were less able 
who filled his ship with slaves, and then called all || to defend oursel ‘Show some period, said the mem- 
hands to prayers and yet, subsequently, cf I mis- i} bers from the eas $ n States, ‘ when it nay be in our power 
take not,) gave his every effort to the English |) (0 puta stop, if we please, fo the importation of this weak- 
reformer, in his crusade against slavery. I micht || strain the religions and political prejudices of our people 
go to Franklin (President as he was of the first || ¢on this subject.” The middle States and Virginia made us f 
Abolition society) for precepts of philosophy, of |i n° Sueb prop sition; they were for an immediate and total į 
ve X A 5 k To pro YUN., t 
political and domestic economy; but for precepts « By this settlement, we have secured an unlimited im- | 
of Christianity I would go to. the Word of God || portation of negroes for twenty years. Nor is it dectared | 
itself, and I want them not filtered through the i) that the importation shall be then stopped; it may be con- | 
minds of men as fallible as myself. And yet, in tinued. We have a ap a the Generat Government 
E ARA nee 2 eee, can never emancipate them ; for no such authority is grant- 
connexion with this very subject, that Virginia | oa. We have obtained a right to recover our slaves in | 
statesman, to whom I have already alluded, has || whatever part of America they may take refuge, which is a 
said, “ I tremble for my country, when I think of |; right we had not before. Fn short, considering all cireum- 
a just God, and that his justice will not sleep for- || Suices, we have made the best terms for the security of 
aver.?? y ii this species of property it was in our power to mike. We 
rs . ; i| would have made better if we could; but, on the whole, T 
When the President’s message was under dis- || do not think them bad.” 
cussion, I was somewhat amused by our strict con- |* What “hetter terms” could he have made, if 
struction abstractionists, in their attempts to find į 


in the Constitution some express power to estab- |} a country now free? I challenge the gentleman to 


Constitution and its outworks.’? There is cer- 
tainly no express provision in the Constitution for | 


the extension of slavery. Whether there i ; ‘ ` 
í A é ž s any || haps Georgia, were looking forward to its speed 
implied power in the outworks, can he best known |! r Sa z ts speedy 


ak ‘extinction. The ordinance of ’87, forever restrict- Í 
by reference to the opinions of those who framed |! Viae a 
it. At that time, all the States were, I believe, |! 
slaveholding. The opinions of northern members i 
nga nu Nate ahs, anna orust as much l simultaneous acts. The ordinance passed in July 

as those of southern members; ii of meg ituti ; i 

obvious reasons I choose to refer to those a | 3 en a ne an a ie e as 
ARA ! e nose of dis- || cussion, was completed in September following. 
uoa ned southern men as to what their opinions |} The first Gonars tudes the Conatitatian by one 
of slavery werc, and what power the Constitution i of its acts, ratified that ordinance; and, if Timistake. 


has over it in the States i itori 

es and in the Territories. I}: not, Vireini : : 
oe sans : een: irginia on that oce 

shall read from the debate on limiting the-importa- || in iy aSr occasion, voted unanimously 


ts perpetuity, much less.its extension. All of | 
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‘ness, and we will endeavor, for your convenience, to re- |! 


i 
| 
i 
| 
| that, from the nature of the so 
i 


a legal question, and to be decided by the Supreme 
Court, not by this House. I refer the gentleman 
to the opinion of the Chief Justice, in a case in the 
i 16th of Peters, “ Priggs vs. the Commonwealth of 
| Pennsylvania,” in which he comments upon the 
law of 1793, and the right of State Legislatures 
to prohibit their officers from interfering in this 
matter. 

| ‘The Sonth obtained the whole of Texas, and 
i by what means I have already said. She now 
| claims whatever of Mexico shal] be acquired by 
this war. After clutching the whole of Texas, and 
involving us in war, she now talks of the fairness 
of dividing these Mexican conquests. She should 
| have thought of this before. It is too late now. 
Come what may, so far as I am concerned, sla- 
| very shall go no farther; and the threat that you 
will dissolve the Union unless permitted to extend 
slavery over these newly acquired territories, and 


[| where it does not now exist, is as empty as the 


‘idle wind. That slavery will-be extended over 
| any, or all territory hereafter to be acquired, un- 


1 less this proviso obtains, is just as certain as that 


! you have the territory. [know it has been assert- 
| ed by some, who have taken a part in this debate, 

il and climate, sla- 
very cannot exist there. Now, if this be so, why 
oppose the adoption of this proviso? We know 
better; slavery can exist there. Even the Cuman- 
che Indians have slaves. Slavery exists even amid 
the colds of Russia, It will go wherever man, in 
his cupidity and Just of power, can carry it, and 
remain just as long as it is profitable. 

But why do you want the north of Mexico? 
For the same reason you wanted the whole of 
Texas. Your slave population press upon you, 
and you are compelled, from the very nature of 
the institution, to extend yourselves. In other 
countries—in the free States—a dense population 
is wealth, power, and strength; and hence desired. 
With you, it is the reverse. And where is this ta 
stop?— for stop it must some day, from the mere 
want of territory, if from no other cause. Did 


t 
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time permit, I could tell you where it will stop, 
and what will inevitably be the end of it. 

But, says the gentleman. from Alabama, [Mr. 
Bowpon,]| “ by confining us to certain limits, you 
mean to compel us to' emancipate our slaves.” 
That, gentlemen, if your business, not ours; we 
have nothing to do with it. But we havea great 
deal to do with the question, whether this country, 
if acquired, shall be cursed, as we say; weakened, 
as Mr. Pinckney said, by the introduction of a 
slave population. : 

This is a national question. 
of mere dollars and cents. It is not a mere politi- 
cal question. It is one in which the North has a 
higher and deeper stake than the South possibly 
can have. It is a question whether, in the gov- 
ernment of the country, she shall be borne down 
by the influence of your slaveholding aristocratic 
institutions, that have not in them the first element 
of Democracy. It is a question whether this Re- 
pubis shall be weakened, cramped, and degraded 

y an institution doomed of God and man. We 
know something of the curse of slavery, and we 
have seen more; and had we not got rid of it, we 
should have been in as bad a condition as your 
more northern slave States now are. Hug this 
institution to your own bosom, if you choose, 
until it eats out your very vitals; but let it not 
blast, and blight, and curse, with the mildew of 
heaven, any other portion of God’s heritage, save 
where, by leave of the Constitution, it now exists, 
Say what you will, it hangs over this country a 
black and portentous cloud. Do gentlemen sup- 
pose we are blind, that we cannot look ‘on this 
picture, and on that?” I do not wish to make 
any invidious comparisons, but I am reminded 
that, in 1790, Virginia contained twice the popu- | 
lation of New York. With fewer square miles of 
territory, and a less genial climate, in 1840, New 
York had twice the number of inhabitants of Vir- 
ginia; at the former period, the representation of 
Virginia was the largest in the National Legisla- 
ture; now it is the fourth in number. The cause 
of all this cannot be mistaken. Why, sir, when I 
hear gentlemen talk of the beauties and blessings 
of slavery, and roundly affirm that it is one of the 
best institutions in the world, I am strongly re- 
minded of the “t Tale of the Tub,” and of Peter’s 
insisting that a loaf of bread was a shoulder of 
mutton; and because Martin and Sohn would not | 
believe it, flying into a furious passion and turning 
them both out of doors. Whether we shall be 
turned out of the Union, for believing the evidence 
of our own eyes, instead of your assertions, re- 
mains to be seen. ‘ Do you not see,” says one, 
“that powerful and leading Commonwealth,” 
with her marts of commerce, her railroads and 
éanals, rich in every resource, and abundant in 
every element of greatness? Do you not see her | 
luxuriant and highly cultivated fields, laden with 
the choicest of fruits, and pouring wealth into the 
lap of their owners? Do you not see those neat 
cottages, inhabited by happy and contented labor- 
ers, devoted to their masters, and clinging to them 
with child-like confidence and affection? No, I 


It is not a question 


see no such thing; but I see a Commonwealth 
once powerful, now no longer so—without com- 
merce, without resources, and all things wearing 
the aspect of decay. I see fields, once fertile, now 
almost as barren as if the sirocco of the desert had | 
swept over them. I see miserable hovels, filled 
with a miserable, degraded, and vicious popula- 
tion, and that very population not unfrequently | 
flying to the cold snows of Canada for protection ; 
from the vengeance of a pursuing and threatening 
master. Sir, this very morning, the inhabitants 
at the other end of the avenue werc early disturbed 
by the wild shrieks of female distress; a young 
woman, almost as white (as [ am informed) as 
our wives and daughters, with her hands strong- 
y bound, was dragged through the street by a 
brute, in human shape, claiming to be her owner, 
and threatening to hush her screams by stamping | 
and crushing her on the pavement, while she (in- 
sisting that she was free) wildly appealed to the ; 
gathering crowd to protect her. Whether free or 
a slave, I know not; but he who called himself her 
master, succeeded (as I am informed) in extorting 
six hundred dollars from the sympathies of her 
employer as the price of her freedom. 
a Mr. McDANIEL, I call the gentleman to or- 
er, 


epee 


The CHAIR. The gentleman will proceed. 
Mr. WOOD. If I am to be called to order for 
the statement, on the floor of this House, of a fact 
pertinent to the question before us,and which trans- 


pired in open day, on a public street in this capital, | 


in Heaven’s name, what must be the nature of an 

institution of which its abettors would not permit 
me to speak, and of which they cannot speak 

calmly and dispassionately themselves! I know 

not that I should be surprised at their sensitive- 

ness. Disregarding, as they do, the voice of the 

mighty dead, and resisting the tide of civilization, 

the claims of humanity, and the demands of a pure 

Christianity, it must be difficult to remain cool and 

dispassionate. But, sir, how can we be silent when 

such scenes are taking place before our eyes, and 

we and our families-are disturbed by the cries and 
shrieks of the victims of this (as some of you call 

it) beautifuland Heaven-ordained institution! How 

can we consent that such an institution, thus im- 

poverishing and brutalizing, shall be extended over | 
free territory ? 

A gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Ruetr] | 
has referred to what Edmund Burke said of the 
influence of their institutions on the character of 
the South: “That freedom ĉo them was not only 


!an enjoyment, but a kind of rank and privilege.’’ 


Had he given the whole sentence, he would have | 


| found, that ‘he did not mean to commend the su- | 


perior morality of the sentiment,” (it being founded 
on a contrast with the condition of their miserable 
slaves,) ‘‘ which had at least as much of pride as 
virtue in it”? 

It is many years since I read the speech of the | 


| British statesman, to which the gentleman refers, 


but T recollect what he said of the North, and the 
influence of their institutions on their character, 
that “their Protestantism was of that kind that | 
made them adverse to all implicit submission of | 
mind and opinion;” and I would call the attention | 
of the gentleman to what Burke said was the basis ! 
upon which ‘liberty itself was built.” Sir, it is | 
the kind of *“‘ rank and privilege” which negro sla- | 
very gives, which makes some of these gentlemen | 
contend so hotly for it.” It docs give them power. 
Of the five million white inhabitants living south 
of Mason and Dixon’s line, as the gentleman says, į 
but a stnall portion, comparatively, enjoy this rank 
and privilege, as they own no slaves; and hence, | 
if I do not much mistake, you never see one of that 
class holding a seat on the floor of this House. I 
recollect reading, some years since, the message, I 
think, of a southern Governor to the Legislature, 
in which he says, in substance, ‘that each succes- 
sive generation of blacks was the property of each 
successive generation of whites; and that, if sla- 
very were abolished, their posterity would be poor.” 
This is what the slaveholder fears; deprived of his 
slaves, he loses his adventitious rank and privilege. 
As the gentleman from South Carolina does not | 
make a quotation without an intended application, 
I would ask, whether there was a threat ora warn- | 
ing couched in the allusion to Burke? Ifso, I would | 


| remind him, that the threatened are proverbially 


long-lived. Does he refer to the gallantry of his 
immediate ancestors? I point to the stern, deter- 
mined bravery of mine. I point him to their pro- 
genitors and brothers in another land, where, be- 
fore the invincible courage of the Puritan soldier, 
the proud and valiant cavalier went down to the | 
dust. But, sir, this is all idle. Threats with brave | 
men, and by brave men, should never be used. 
Mr. Chairman, when I rose E did not intend to 
occupy thus much of the time of the committee. | 
There are many other questions connected with 
this. The influence of slave institutions upon the 
other branch of the Government—that masterly 
inactivity now again bestirring itself—a cordon of 
independent States instead of confederated States— 


| and why the West will never permit disunion—are 
| questions which I could wish to discuss, but can- 
‘not for want of time, 


Tam not particularly de- 
sirous of conquest. There may be other means of 
adjustment of our difficulties with Mexico beside 


the acquisition of territory. This I leave where it |; 


belongs—to the Administration. But if territory 
be acquired, we insist that slavery, with all its 
evils, moral and political, shall not be inflicted upon 
it. We have in good faith sustained the Admin- 
istration m the prosecution of this war; we have 
met every question connected with it; but on the 
subject of the extension of slavery there is at the 


North but one sentiment, and in accordance with 
it I shall-act. You may be deceived by those mis- 
representing that sentiment. I have tried to unde+ 
| ceive you; I have told you what the public opinion 
is, and I flatter myself that those who know me 
well and intimately, will believe what I say: We 
i make no threats of dissolving the Union, and we” 
are not intimidated by those who do... But. reiter- 
ate, in closing, that come what may, itis the stern 
and determined purpose of the North that slavery, 
as far as she is concerned, can extend itself. over 
no new territory. 


Nore.—The following is the article referred to, as copied 
from the NORTH AMERICAN: E 
' A letter written from Accomac expressed ‘surprise. to 
find men who hesitate not to swear and drink? ¢ calling upon 
the Christians to bow down to the God of this world.?. This 
pamphlet is before us. ‘We did not suppose it possible that 
conspicuous and influential men could be found at the South 
willing tolend their names to such a publication, Jt abounds 
in the wildest and inost sweeping denunciations of the North, 
and proscribes all connexion with it in terms the most virus 
elent. Not only is itin effect a plea for the dissolution of the 
Union, but for entire non-intercourse with the North. It 
asks, ¢ Can a slaveholding community always rely upon pro 

fessions, even from preachers 7? and adds, thata man ‘when 
asked, Are you an abolitionist? to answer ‘No,’ is wholly 
unsatisfactory, The interrogator is precisely where he was 
before the question was asked; neither wiser nor better 
informed as to the real character of the person interroge . 

«Phe address regards the continuance of Christian con- 
nexion with a northern chureh, as, of itself, an overt act of 
abolitionism. It says ‘the civi da world has signed and 
‘sealed the doom of slavery! Friends of the Methodist 
‘church in Accomac, were you parties to this death-war- 
‘rant? Js your seal attached to it? Andagain: ¢ Es it posi 
< sible that they can flatter themselves no thischief is to grow 
‘out of such a connexion? Upon another page Jndge 
Scarborough says: 

«c Can we sustain practices in a body of Christians, whies 
twe would spurn and revolt at if done in our Legis Jaturels 
‘or other public assemblages? Will we sustain and adhere 
‘to a conference which allows, the introduction of negro tes- 
| ¢timony in church irials against white persons, which is to 
‘expel us from the church of our choice, and disgrace us in 
¢the eyes of our fellows, when in trials at law we wilt not 
“tolerate their testimony even where asixpence is involved ?? 

“ But, lest this language should not be sufficiently expli- 
cit, the vengeance of the mob is distinetly threatened against 
this body of Christians, themselves staveholders, and whose 
only offence is communion with the Philadelphia Confer- 
ence. ‘We cannot,’ says the address, ‘believe the Metho~ 
dists of this county will longer desire to continue, OR THE 
PUBLIC LONGER TOLERATE, their connexion with the 
northern church.” ? 


The address appeals ina most violent and passionate man- 
ner, as we should judge by the extracts, to the feelings of 
the people in that district; and not without effect, as these 
facts seem toshow. A letter in the Snow Hill Shield states + 

“That, in consequence of the excitement produced by 
the town meeting and pamphlet, a strange scene was wit- 
nessed on Sabbath at ‘ Guilford meeting-house.?” A number 
of rioters, with a loaded cannon, awaited the approach of 
the preacher in charge, determined to destroy him. He did 
not arrive; and the chivalry that Joaded a cannon to assas- 
sinate a minister of the God of Peace, were deprived of their 
frolic and vietim. ; 

“Upon another oceasion the mob surrounded the chureh 
during service, discharging guns, throwing stones, and ex- 
citing the greatest alarm in the female worshippers. At 
length they entered the church and dispersed the congrega- 
tion, threatening the life of the preacher ifhe dared to re- 
turn.” 


THE WILMOT PROVISO. 


SPEECH OF MR. T. H. BAYLY, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


February 11, 1847. 
| The Three Million Bil and the Wilmot Proviso 
being under consideration in Committee of the 

Whole— 

Mr. BAYLY said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: The effort to ingraft this pro- 
viso on the bill before the committee is a palpable 
attempt to usurp powers not conferred by the Con- 
H stitution on Congress; and it has not the miserable 
| apology that it is calculated to promote any of the 
| objects for which the Constitution was framed, 
! but, on the contrary, it is destructive of all. In 
demonstrating this proposition, I purposely throw 
| out of view the fact, which has been so often men- 
tioned, that thisis an attempt to legislate for a ter- 
ritory which is not yet completely ours, and 
which may never become go-—which, indeed, never 
| will become ours, if Congress consents to act in 
| the spirit in which this resolution is conceived; for 
| although this fact is most potent to show the wiek- 
| edness of this proceeding, yet I will leave others 
| to comment on it, and meet gentlemen upon the 
ground they have selected, I will argue the ques- 
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eir own assumption, that we have ac- 
quired, of certainly will acquire, territory m this 
war with Mexico. Conceding this, I ask; where 
do you find the authority in the Constitution to 
enact such a proviso as that proposed by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Witmot]? 

Sir; this Government is one of delegated powers; 
and:all powers not delegated in the Constitution, 
by the very terms of that instrument, are reserved 
to the States and the people. The Congress has 
no: more authority to exercise a power not delega- 
ted than it has one absolutely probibited. These 
are-trite truths, which I regret the necessity of ut- 
tering. But when, in a House nominally demo- 
cratic, we hear from gentlemen professing to be 
Democratic such doctrines as that this Govern- 
ment possesses sovereignty, and that it has innate 
powers, it is time for such as have learned other 
doctrines to proclaim them. Although trite to us, 
-they are new to others. Sir, this Government | 

possesses no sovereignty: it is true the States have ¢ 

delegated to it the exercise of certain sovereign | 

powers; but the sovereignty itself is in the people, | 

and is inalienable. ‘This Government has no in- | 
nate powers. Its powers are all derivative. These | 
positions will not be disputed by any one who un- 
derstands the A BC's of the republican faith. | 
Bearing them in mind, Fask, in what clause of the | 
Constitution do you find the power to legislate at | 
all, much Jess to adopt irrevocable legislation for | 
the territories which we now hold or may hereaf- | 
ter acquire? Mark, I do not ask for the power to | 
propose forms of government to the territories, but ; 
for the power to legislate for them. ! 


tion upon th 


| 
t 
i 
j 
{ 
i 
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I do not con- ! 
cede the first; but it is not necessary for my argu- | 
ment that I should dispute it. I know it has been | 
exercised from the foundation of the Government; | 
and some very sound republicans have regarded it 
as fairly an incident to the power of acquiring ter- | 
ritory. This is not ‘satisfactory to me. I have | 
great doubts about our power to establish for the | 
territories even temporary governments, and these | 
doubts are strengthened by the proceeding of the | 
Convention which framed the Constitution. On } 
the [8th of August, Mr. Madison submitted, in | 
order to be referred to the committee of detail, 

among others, the following power as proper to be | 
added to those of the zeneral legislature: 


«To dispose of the unappropriated Jands of the United 
States, 


“To institute temporary governments for the new States |! 
| 


arising therein.” 

The first branch of this proposition was virtually | 
adopted. Whatbecame of thesecond? It shared | 
the fate of the proposition to confer upon Congress | 
the power to grant charters of incorporation, to | 
establish a university, and to construct canals, &c. 


tained in it. 
possessed, a temporary government already exist- 
ed, and the convention was willing to leave it to 
the people of the territory themselves to make such 
alterations as might become necessary. I am very 
much inclined-to the opinion that the only legiti- 
mate authority which the territorial governments 
possessed is derived, not from the legislation of 
Congress, but the adoption and the acquiescence | 
by the people of the territories in it. We have | 
performed the partof another Locke, and proposed 
constitutions in which the people of the territories 
have acquiesced; but they have derived their sanc- 
tion from the last proceeding, and not the first. | 
Be this, however, as it may, 1 say the power of || 
legislation is a very different thing. Legislation |) 


| over such district (not exceeding ten miles square) 


l| suppose that the Convention designed to confer the 
i| same power in another clause, when they use dif- 


land; and it is concerning this, when-it belongs to 
the United States, about which “Congress may 
make all needful rules and regulations.” And it 
may, without doubt, under the authority given, 
pass such laws concerning the public lands situate 
in the territories as to it may seem needful. But 
surely this clause confers no power upon Congress 
to make rules and regulations concerning persons 
in the territories, or their private property. It is 
only concerning ‘the territory or other property 
belonging to the United States,” that we can make 
rules and regulations. 1 
When the Convention which framed the Consti- 
tution designed to ċonfer powers of legislation, it 
used appropriate language to convey its meaning 


And here permit me to re- 
mark, before I refer to the clause in which this is 
done, that the Constitution is as remarkable for its 
literary execution, as for the great political wisdom 
imbodied in it. There are no useless expressions; 
there is no tautology; there is no looseness of ex- 
pression. The precise term, appropriate to con- 


used. ‘Those who have studied the debates of the 
Convention, must have been struck with the care 
and minuteness with which the exact meaning of 
every word and term used was criticised. There 
is no instance where, when different phraseology 
is used, it is not designed to convey different mean- 
ings. When the Convention designed to confer 
upon Congress the power of legislation, they did 
not use ambiguous and doubtful expressions, but 
such as are precisely appropriate to express the 
idea. This isdone in the se€tion in which the 
authority is conferred upon Congress “ To exer- 
cise exclusive legislation in all cases whatever 


as may by cession of particular States, and_the 
acceptance of Congress, become the seat of Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and to exercise Jike 
authority over all places purchased by the consent 
of the Legislature of the State in which the same 
shall be for the erection of: forts, magazines, ar- 


Here are words used appropriate to confer the 
power of legislation; and you are not permitted to 


ferent language, not at all appropriate. Indeed, in 


|| against, and one (North Caro 


and language, very different from that of the clause | 
i under consideration. 


vey the idea designed to be conveyed, is always 


senals, dock-yards, and other needful buildings.” | 


ty, and did not receive the vote of a sufficient num- 
ber of States to give it validity ‘as a compact. And 
at one time, this was the view of the Congress It- 
self. In April, 1784, the ordinance was first pro- 
posed; and it had seven States in its favor, three 
Tina) divided. Yet 
it was decided to be rejected. ‘Thus showing that 
the Congress thought the affirmative vote of nine 
States, the number the Articles of Confederation 
required: to adopt treaties, was necessary to HS 
adoption. But the Congress finding that the vole 
of nine States could not be had for it, and notwith- 
standing their decision in 1784 that a smaller num- 
ber would not be sufficient in 1787, they declared 
it adopted by a bare majority. But something 
more was necessary to give it validity asa com- 
pact, which is wanting in this case. To create a 
compact, there must be parties able and willing to 
contract, and who in fact do contract. Now, who 
in this case were the parties? The ordinance de- 
clares the parties to be “the original States and the 
peopleand States in the said territory.” Now, sirs 
I choose on this point to rest upon the fact rather 
than the Jaw. Which of the original States ever 
assented to this compact? Not one! It is true, 
Virginia was asked to consent to a change which 
was proposed in the boundary of the States, which 
it was designed to create in the territory northwest 
of the Ohio, and the number of them, from the 
number and boundaries specified in her deed of ces- 
sion. To this Virginia assented, but she was not 
| asked to assent, and she did not assent, to any 
other part of the ordinance. There is no pretence 
that any other State acted in the matter at all. 
Will it be said that they assented through their 
delegates in Congress? They had no commission 
to give any such assent. Besides, “the people and 
States in the said territory,”’ the other parties, were 
not represented in Congress, and they never were 
in any form consulted, 

If this ordinđħce is to be considered a legislative 
act, it was always null and void; because the Con- 
gress of 1787 had no authority to pass itas such, 
as the Congress of 1784 decided. But if it is to be 
considered a compact, then it was equally void, as 
it was not adopted by the requisite vote, and, above 
all, as the pretended parties to it were not consult- 
ed, Well, then, might Mr. Madison speak of it 
as an act ** done without the least color of consti- 
tutional authority.” In the thirty-eighth number 


| 


this clause, the power of legislation over distinct 
places is conferred; and if there was any other 
over which it was designed to be conferred, here 
was the proper place to have done it; and doubt- 
less the place where it would have been done. For 
the Convention evinced, as was very natural, a 
purpose of grouping all similar powers together. 
It appears to me very clear that the second clause 
of the third section of the fourth article confers 
upon Congress no power of legislation for the Ter- 


cept such as may concern the ‘Territories as proper- 
ty. It is not pretended to be derived from any 
other clause. Those who talk abont its being an 
inherent power do not derive it from the Constitu- 
tion, but from some other source than the Consti- 
tution; whence, I am sure I do nòt know, as I 
never heard till lately that this Government pos- 
sessed any powers not granted to it in the Consti- 
tution, either expressly or by implication. 

The practice of the Government has not, as 
seems to be taken for granted in this debate, been 
inconsistent with {hese views, as I will proceed to 
show; and I must here beg the indulgence of the 


is action itself—constitutions contain the forms of i 
action. And so far from the practice of the govern- || 
ment having sanctioned the power of legislation | 


t 
pati 4 
over the territories, now sought to be exerted, in |i 
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ji 
the purer and better days of the republic, it was | 
directly the other way. 

The clause of the Constitution from which the ii 
power in Congress to legislate for the tervitories is || 
most usually derived, by those who contend for it, |! 
is the 2d clause of the 3d section of the 4th article, 
which is in these words: 

“The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make 
all needful ru and regulations respecting the territory or 
other property belonging to the United States.” 

_ Now, itis perfectly evident, from the language 
itself, that the authority given is over the territory || 
as property. The term “territory”? is here used || 
in a very common sense, as synonymous with || 


ti 
jj 
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committee for some minuteness of detail. 

First, of the ordinance of 1787, about which we 
ave heard so much. In the first place I do not 
esitate to say that that ordinance originated in a 
alpable usurnation of power by the Congress of 
787. The Articles of Confederation conferred 
upon Congress no such power. Indeed, they con- 
ferred scarcely any legislative powers whatever. 
The powers conferred were mainly executive, and 
related to our foreign relations. The Congress, 


h 
h 
p 
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under the Confederation, was rather a many-head- | 
ed executive thana legislative body. The Congress | 
itself seemed to concede, at one time, that they could | 


| not adopt the ordinance, as a legislative act; and | 


hence they attempted to give it validity under the 
guise of “ compact.” But admit it to be such, and 
you do not avoid the difficulty, but rather increase 


ritories now held, or hereafter to be acquired, ex- į 


|| of the Federalist, Mr. Madison says: ‘t Congress 
‘| has assumed the administration of this stock.’’ 
[Referring to the public lands.] ** They have be- 
‘gun to render it productive. Congress has under- 
‘taken to do more, they have proceeded to form 
‘new States; to erect temporary governments; to 
‘appoint officers for them; and to prescribe the 
‘conditions on which the States shall be admitted 
‘into the Confederacy.: And all this has been done, 
| © and done without the least color of constitutional au- 
‘ thority.” And, in truth, the sixth article of the 
| ordinance, the one relating to slavery, was always 
treated as a nullity in the territory itself. Atthe 
time of the cession of the territory, it was uninhab- 
ited except by a few French and Canadian settlers, 
| who held slaves. And they continued to hold 
i them, notwithstanding the ordinance, and the issue 
; of many of them are held as slaves to this day. 

I think it sufficiently clear, Mr. Chairman, that 
| the sixth article of the ordinance of 1787 never had 
any validity. But of all the absurd ideas I have 
ever heard in this Hall, the idea that the ordinance 
is forever beyond the reach of the people of the 
present States, and, in its own language, is to 
‘ forever remain unalterable,” is, beyond question, 
the most absurd. ‘The gentleman from Indiana 
{Mr. Perrir] says it is unalterable, because it is a 
compact. Have I not shown that it never had va- 
lidity as such? Besides, suppose it was otherwise: 
who ever had authority to bind men and their de- 
scendants through all time, as to the form of gov- 
ernment and the institutions under which they 
should iive? All governments are compacts in the 
sense in which the word compact is used here; yet 
will any one say, in this country, that the people 
can be restrained in their right to alter and reform 
their governments and Jaws whenever, in their 
opinion, it will be promotive. of their prosperity 
and happiness? If this idea, that this ordinance 
is forever unalterable be correct, then the States in 


it; for the ordinance was adopted by abare majori- 


the northwest are not completely sovereign, and 
they do not stand on an equal footing with the ori- 


‘and many other of the same class, which are pro- 
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ginal States. And the condition of the Virginia 
deed of cession that they should be admitted into 
the Union “having the same rights of sovereignty, 
freedom, and independence as other States,” has 
been violated. Will the northwestern States admit 
that such is their condition of inferiority ? 

The attempt by the old Congress to legislate for 
the Territories was always considered by sound 
republicans as a usurpation of power; and after 
the adoption of the present Constitution, it was | 
never deliberately attempted in the purer and bet- 
ter days of the republic, On the 7th May, 1800, 
the Indiana Territory was formed. At that time | 
there was no such attempt; nor on the 10th of the 
same month, when an act passed authorizing the 
establishment of a government in the Mississippi 
Territory. On the 26th of March, 1804, the act, 
erecting Louisiana into two Territories was passed. 
In that act the power was attempted to be exer- | 
cised in the section prohibiting any others than 
persons removing to the Territory to reside to in- | 
troduce slaves; but the attention of Congress seems 
not to have been called to it at the time, for the 
next session it was repealed. In the law erecting 
Michigan into a separate Territorial Government, 
there was no attempt at Territorial legislation; nor 
was there in the case of Illinois, or of Missouri. 
In the case of Wisconsin there was; and the con- 
ditions and restrictions of the ordinance of 1787 
were recognised. But it was done in general and 
ambiguous phraseology which caused it to pass 
unnoticed. It was not attempted in the case of 
Towa; nor in the bill of the last session relative to 
the Oregon Territory, until the 6th article of the 
ordinance of 1787 was ingrafted on it, upon the 
motion of the gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Winturop.] On the contrary, in most of these 
acts, all legislative power, except such as relates 
to the disposal of the public lands, is recognised as 
existing in the Territorial legislatures. This is | 
most clearly done in the case of Iowa, the provi- 
sion in reference to which, I shall have occasion to | 

uote in another connexion. It is true, in most of 
these acts, there is secured to the inhabitants of 
the Territories all the “rights, privileges, and im- 
munities,’? granfed and secured by the ordinance 
of 1787; and I have heard it contended that this 
recognised the article prohibiting slavery. But it 
is very clear that this is an erroneous view. ‘The 
words here used are taken from the Constitution 
of the United States, where they have a technical 
and ascertained meaning. In the language of Judge 
Chase, in the case of Morris vs. Campbell,  pri- 
‘vilege and immunity are synonymous, or nearly 
‘so. Privilege signifies peculiar advantage, ex- 
‘emption, immunity; immunity signifies exemp- 
‘tion, privilege.” And in the language of Mr. 
Justice Washington, in the case of Corfield and 
Coryell, the ‘‘rights, privileges, and immunities 
‘ which are designed to be secured by the Consti- | 
“tution, and also by the case in question, are the 
‘fundamental rights and privileges.” Such as the 
right of trial by jury, of habeas corpus, of reli- 
gious freedom, to acquire and possess property, 


vided for in the ordinance. 

And from the act relative to Wisconsin itself, it | 
is evident that its framers did not understand the | 
words in question as referring to the article of the 
ordinance relative to slavery, for in the very same 
section, after declaring ‘that the inhabitants of 
said Territory shall be entitled to all the rights, 
privileges, and advantages,’’ secured by the ordi- 


-hance, it is added, ‘* and shall be subject to all the || 


conditions and restrictions and prohibitions in said | 
articles of compact;’? which words were unnecessa- 
ry, if the construction gentlemen contend for is 
correct. 

But it has been asked, why do most of these 
laws organizing territorial governments require | 
that the laws passed by the Territorial Legislature 
shall be submitted to Congress, and declare that 
they shall be null if disapproved? and also, if this | 
does not look like reserving the power of legisla- 
tion? On the contrary, these provisions but re- 
serve a sort of congressional veto, which enacts 
nothing, does nothing affirmatively, but puts it in 
the power of Congress to arrest legislation, and 
leave things as they were. The object is evident. 
it is to enable Congress to arrest territorial legis- 
lation relative to the public lands, the exclusive 
right of legislation in reference to which is reserved | 


to Congress. And it is believed that there is no 
| instance where Congress has interposed, except in 
cases where the Territorial Legislatures have at- 
tempted to pass laws affecting the publie lands. 
The section of the fowa.-territorial constitution 
shows very clearly the object of the reservation. 
It is in these words: 


“Src. 6. And be it further enacted, That the legislative 
power of the Territory shall extend to all rightful subjects of 
legislation; but no law shall be passed interfering with the 
primary disposal of the soil; no tax shall be imposed upon 
the property of the United States; nor shall the lands or 
other property of non-residents be taxed higher than the 
lands or other property of residents. All the Jaws of the 
Governor and Legislative Assembly shall be submitted to, 
and if disapproved by the Congress of the United States, the 
same shal! be null and of no-eftect.”? 


I come now, Mr. Chairman, to the Missouri 
compromise. I am free to admit, in that, there 
was an attempt on the part of Congress to adopt 
fundamental legislation for the Territories. But 
it must be borne in mind, that the strict construc- 
tionists never admitted the right of Congress to 
do so. On the contrary, the South voted against 
the Missouri compromise. That compromise, as 
it is improperly called, was forced upon us by 
the North. And it has been acquiesced in by the 
South rather in consequence of the circumstances 
in which it originated, and as a means of prevent- 
ing the agitation of an exciting and irritating sub- 
ject, than because of any validity in-the thing itself. 
| Its obligation is rather moral than legal, and we 
have-acquiesced in it as sueh heretofore, and aré 
willing to do so hereafter. ; 

I have thus shown that the Constitution confers 
no authority upon Congress to legislate for the 
Territories, except in reference to the public lands; 
and that the practice of the Government has not 
sanctioned any such authority. I now take higher 
ground, Į maintain that not only no such author- 
ity is delegated by any proviso in the Constitution, 
but that it is in direct conflict with some of them, 
and with the spirit of the whole instrument. 

The Constitution guaranties to each State a re- 
publican form of government—the fundamental 
principle of which is the right of self-government. 
The very definition of tyranny is to be subject to 
laws, in the enactment and continuance of which 
we have no voice; the very definition of republi- 
eanism is the{right to govern ourselves. And yet 
gentlemen, professing to be republicans, come here, 
and not only claim the right to legislate for a peo- 
ple without consulting them, but absolutely to 
make that legislation irrevocable? ° . 

Again: the Constitution of the United States 
provides for the admission of new States into the 
Union. The third clause of the second section of 
the first article declares, “ that representatives and ! 
‘direct taxes shall be apportioned among the sev- 
‘eral States which may be included within this 
‘Union according to their respective numbers, 
€ which shall be determined by adding to the whole 
“number of free persons, including those bound to 
€ service for a term of years, excluding Indians not | 
* taxed, three-fifths of all other persons.” 

Here we find that representation of slaves is ex- 
pressly provided for in new States to be admitted 
into the Union. This proves conclusively that! 
the framers of the Constitution contemplated the Í 
future admission of slave States. The new States | 
to be admitted, which were more particularly in | 


territories upon.the subject. of slavery, more dan~ 

| gerous than any other—would have been quietly - 
| conceded by the South? Sir, it is impossible, 
| Who, at all acquainted with-the history: of those 

times, believes for a moment that the Constitution 

ever would have been adopted if it had been under+ 
stood that it conferred such a power upon Con= 
gress? When the South insisted upon’ safeguards 

and guarantees in one part of the Constitution as’ 
| a condition of their adopting it, can any one be~ 

| lieve they would have conceded in other parts 

powers which would make them all nugatory? 

There is no one who believes this. Then the 

: solemn question arises, which I beg gentlemen to 

| consider calmly, can this Constitution Jast, if 
powers are exercised in violation of it, the grant 

| of which would have prevented. its adoption ? 

This proposition to exclude slavery from all the 
territories hereafter to be acquired, without any 
| reference to its geographical position, evinces bad 
faith upon the part of the non-slaveholding States. 
It is not only a palpable violation of the Constitu- 
| tion, but also of the Missouri compromise. That 
compromise, as I have already said, was forced 
upon us by the North. For the sake of peace we 
have been willing to acquiesce in it. But the very 
| portion of the country which forced it upon us, 
i; Now insist upon disregarding it against our remon- 
: strance. 

But gentlemen pretend that the Missouri com- 
| promise does not extend to territory thereafter: to 
| be acquired. I admit, in terms, it does not. But 
| was it not equitable, was it not fair, as faras the 
; non-slaveholding States are concerned? It clearly 
| was not so as far as the South was concerned; 
i there was no reciprocity in it. But this is imma- 


i 


| terial now. Itis not the South that is seeking to 
| discard it. Was it not fair as far as the North is 
, concerned? The conclusive fact which I have 


: already mentioned, obviates the necessity of any 
argument. {twas the proposition of the North itself, 
carried by northern votes, against southern votes and 
‘southern protests. In favor of the Missouri com- 
i promise every Senator from the non-slaveholding 
| States, except two, voted; and in the House of 
! Representatives every member from the same 
i, States, except five, also voted for it. The North, 
j; at least, is estopped from complaining of its in- 
‘equality. If it was fair and equal as far as the 
| territory we then possessed was concerned, why 
| will it not be soas far as the territory to.be acquired 
| hereafter is concerned? Tow is it, that in refer- 
; ence to territory hereafter to be acquired, equal» 
i ity is not equity? Upon what principle is it, that 
i territory, won by the common blood and the com- 
| mon treasure of every portion of the Union, is to, 
be appropriated exclusively to aggrandize and aug- 
; ment the power of one? Sir, this Union rests upon 
: the basis of the most perfect equality among all its 
: mêmbers; and whenever the Government of it is 
i administered for the exclusive advantage of any 


i| portion of it, its days will be numbered. 


l In the case of Texas, the Missouri compromise 
i line was recognised as extending to territory to 
į which it did not in terms apply. But gentlemen 
; say the South voted against applying it to Texas, 
It is true we did, because, for the reasons I have 
given, we did not think Congress had the power 

to doit. But it was proposed by a gentleman from 
| a non-slavcholding State, and it was carried by the 


the mind of the Convention, were undoubtedly | 
those which it was contemplated would be carved 
out of the territories which we then possessed 
and which it was daily expected we would ac- 
quire by the cession of the States. It was known 
to the framers of the Constitution that territorial 
governments would, from necessity, precede th 
organization of States. Can any one at all con- 
versant with the history of the Constitution for a 
moment believe that it would have been adopted, 
if it had been understood that Congress might pro- 
hibit slavery in territories? Sir, if there was one 
feeling which more than any other characterized 
the proceedings of the Convention, it was a settled 
distrust on the part of the southern States of thé 


very. The Constitution itself shows this. L 
at the guarantees and safeguards contained in it, 
which were insisted upon by the South as “sine 


northern and eastern States on the subject of sla- į 
Look : 


Representatives of the non-slaveholding States. 
We could not vote for it, but we acquiesced. Not- 
withstanding all this, in less than two years gen- 
|: tlemen who voted to extend the Missouri compro- 
|| mise to Texas, come forward and insist that the 
Missouri compromise has no application to terri- 
tory which we did not possess at the time of its 
| adoption. They are estopped by their own votes 
| from taking this ground. y 
I have thus shown the iniquity and unconsti- 
tutionality of this whole proceeding. But the 
worst of it is, according to gentlemen ’s own show- 
ii ing, it is a purely gratuitous outrage upon us. The 
i gentleman from New York, [Mr. Kine,] and 
i: nearly every other one who has spoken upon that 
| side of the question, admits, that as soon as these 
: territories are erected into States, they may intro- 
duce slavery if they choose. Grant this, (and it 
is too plain a proposition to admit of doubt or 


| 
| 
i 
i 


j; 
i 
| 
$ 


qua nons.” With these notorious facts staring us |; discussion ») and where the use of prohibiting sla- 
"in the face, can any one believe that this means of || very in a territory?. If you do not prohibit i E 
| war upon slavery—the right of legislation for the |i will never exist in regions unsuited to the blac 
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man; if you do, while the territories are under 
your’ pupilage, it will be introduced as soon as 
they. are Jeft to act for themselves wherever slave 
labor can be used to advantage. Suppose negro 
slavery existed at this moment in Maine: ‘does 
any one doubt that it would soon be extirpated by 
the laws of nature, which ‘are much stronger than 
the laws of man? Sir, as the statistics show, the 
negro cannot. live and multiply there. Suppose, 
on the other hand, the white inhabitants of Jamaica 
were left free to act for themselves, and there was 
not a negro in the island, does any one doubt that 
they would introduce slavery? Why, sir, even 
the British Government itself, after having abolish- 
‘ed slavery there, at a great cost, but a short time 
since, to avert the ruin it has brought upon the 
planters, are trying to reéstablish it under flimsy 
disguises. Suppose there was nota slave in Mis- 
sissippi: does any one doubt that slavery would 
be introduced at once? If any such an one can 
be found, I point him to Texas. Slavery had been» 
abolished there; but she no sooner became inde- 
pendent, than she reéstablished it. - With these 
admissions and these facts staring us in the face, 
why is this movement made? Sir, there are three 
classes of persons concerned init: | 


quainted with all that passed in respeet to tem in the 
mother country, and were thereby too much excited to fill 
the places of slaves. with slavish obedience.” 

The knowledge of the slave, that a portion of 
the whites are exerting themselves for his eman- 
cipation, upon the ground that he is illegally held 
in bondage, will make him, they say, impatient in 
his servitude. Itwill make him sullen and moody. 
It will incite him to indulge dreams of freedom in 
another land whieh he can never enjoy in his own. 
He will be reduced to a condition in which his 
master cannot rély upon his labor. He will be 
disposed to run away; and at a time when his 
services can be least spared. The master will be 
subjected to constant and heavy expense to recap- 
ture him. He will thus become to his ownet a 
source of vexation rather than comfort, of trouble 
and expense rather than profit. To establish these 
| facts, there is copied in the report the following 
| extract of a letter from a man at the South, to 
whose sister a gentleman of New York had sent 
two Abolition pamphlets: 

«Do you remember the two books you sent out to my 
sister by me ? My two black boys, William and Jim, who 
lived better and easier than I did, read them, aud in conse- 


quence ran Off; and after eleven days riding, and two hun- 
dred and sixty-seven dollars cost, I got them, and now their 


First: The mere politician, who is actuated by 
the hope that, by pandering to the prejudices of 
a portion of the people of the non-slaveholding 
States, he can reap an immediate party advantage. 

Second: Those who look alittle further ahead, 
and seek to retard, if they cannot prevent, the ad- 
mission of new slave States, and to stimulate the 
formation of new non-slaveholding States, with the 
view of throwing the control of the government 
entirely into their hands. i 

Third: The Abolition fanatic. 

The first of these have seen the power which the 
Abolitionists wield in the elections; and to concili- 
ate their support for mere party advantage, they 
are willing to trample upon the Constitution and 
disturb our peace. 

The second avow that their object is political 
power, Their calculation is, that if they prohibit 


slavery in all the territories, the growth of such as į 


are fitted to slave labor will be retarded, and that 
of such as are not fitted to slave labor would be 
proportionally stimulated. The result of which 


would be, non-slaveholding States would come | 


into the Union so much faster than slave States, 
that in a short time the Government would be in 
the undisputed possession of the non-slaveholding 
States. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rarusun] had the candor to declare that sympa- 


thy for the negro had nothing to do with his con- | 


_ duct; and that if we would consent so to amend 
the Constitution as to abolish slave representation, 
he would not care how many slave territories we 
might erect, or how much slavery was extended. 
His object was, as he avowed, to throw the power 
of the Government into the hands of the non-slave- 
holding States. And why did he desire to do this? 
Because he thought it would be in hands that 
would guide our destiny more successfully? Oh! 
no. But that the North might dispense and enjoy | 
the offices and the patronage of the Government! 

The third class is the Abolition fanatics, who 
are bent upon. the abolition of slavery at every | 
hazard and by any means, even by deluging the | 
South with blood.” But, as these people deny the | 
right of Congress to emancipate the slaves in the | 


States, it may be asked, what have they to gain |i 


by the agitation of this subject of slavery here? 
Their own report answers this question. I quote 
from the annual report of the New York Abo- | 
lition Society for 1838. Similar sentiments per- 
vade all their publications. The report goes on 
to argue, that the value of the slave to his master 
is the great obstacle to abolition. Destroy their 
value, they say, and you dispose the South to 
abolition. They propose many modes of dimin- 
ishing the value of slaves. But I dismiss minor 
points, and come at once to the main one. The 


j 

. . : ryt | 
discussion of the subject of abolition at the North, || 

| 


and in Congress, they say, will decrease the value 
of slaves, by 


«The interest which they themselves will take in the dis- 
cussion. In spite of all precautions, the slaves will become 
acquainted with what so deeply interests them 3 and so far 
as they do, self-respect will be regenerated—an excellent and 
profitable sentiment for a free laborer, but ruinous to the | 

l 
i 


slave. It was the testimony of the pia j 
ras tt st ; mters of Jamaica be- 
fore the British Parliament, that their slaves became ac- 


‘| possible, 


place is wretched by their own condact, as L sold them at a 
Joss of nine hundred dollars to a trader.”? 


The report then goes on to urge, that to increase 
the desire and disposition of the slave to ranaway 

to the greatest possible pitch, it is necessary that 
| the northern States should adopt such a course of 
policy as to render his recapture impossible after 
he has escaped there. The effect which such a 
course of. policy would produce, in decreasing the 
value of slaves, is then minutely exemplified. The 
report then urges upon the northern States to pass 
laws, providing such a mode of trial in the case of 


|| the question of the legality of the bondage in which 
he is held. 

These are the objects which the Abolitionists 
have in view in their ordinary movements here; 


that they may be able to form a cordon of free 
States entirely around us; in which, in the language 
of the gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Dexano,] the 
fires of liberty are to be lit up, and, by them, the 
South consumed. 

These are the objects of the prime movers in this 
| matter; and now I put it to the country, are they 
| proper—are they humane—are they philanthropic 
—are they patriotic? 
|| I know the first and last of these classes pretend 


lanthropy. I desire to expose the hollowness of 
this pretence, Now, the first test I have to apply 
is this—it is a test which every man in the country 
can apply for himself, and I will abide by it: Can 
you, sir, or any man in this House, or elsewhere, 


for humanity and philanthropy? I ask for but 
one—cannot one be named? No, sir; it is im- 
No man who has the heart of the phi- 
lanthropist, and the intelligence to understand the 
consequences of his conduct, could engage in them. 
If he have intelligence, he must want humanity. 
' For no one who has ordinary intelligence can be- 
lieve that the happiness of either the black man or 
the white will be promoted by these movements. 

In the first place, if these movements in bringing 
about the abolition of slavery to the South are suc- 
cessful, how is it to be effected? No one of the 
least understanding can believe that voluntary abo- 
lition will take place in the South for ages to come, 
if it ever does. Sir, itis impossible. In such an 
event, what would be the condition of the white 
man? Could he live amid a population more than 
half of whom would be free negroes? I will let 
northern gentlemen themselves answer this ques- 
tion. Last summer, we know that the people of 


|| Ohio resisted, even to the extreme of mob law, the 
i| Settlement of a hundred or two of Mr. Randolph’s 


emancipated slaves upon lands which his executor, 


f in pursuance of his will, had purchased for them. 
|i Well, sir, this is justified upon the ground that 


i they are moral lepers, who would contaminate 
Society. Now, sir, Ohio has in the neighborhood 
| of two millions of white inhabitants, and Mr. Ran- 
| dolph’s negroes would not have been as one to 


fugitives from labor as will enable them to, raise | 


but this proviso is advocated by them in the hope | 


to be governed by motives of humanity and phi- | 


| point to a single individual, prominent in these jj 
proceedings, and who has common understanding, į 
whose conduct on other occasions is remarkable | 


twenty thousand of the white population. If Obio 
could not tolerate the presence of such a small per 
centage of free blacks as this of her white pop- 
ulation, how would it be in the South, where, if 
abolition is successful, and even the whites should 
remain, one-half would be free blacks? Again: 
Another gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Turan] 
has told us that the people in that State were more 
opposed to the abolition of slavery in Kentucky 
than the people of Kentucky itself, because, in the 
event of it, the free blacks from that State could 
not be kept out of Ohio. And even the gentleman 
from New York, [Mr. Rarapun,] who is so active 
on this occasion, in referring to the proposition of, 
the Governor of Virginia, to send all the free ne- 
groes out of our State, said that the northern States 
would resist their being landed among them. With 
these feelings on the part of northern men, when 
they object to such a small infusion of free negroes 
into ‘their population, how is it possible they can 
believe that we will ever consent to the abolition of 
slavery, by which more than half of our population 
would be free negroes, if they are to remain among 
us? And the idea of removing three millions of 
negroes is preposterous. Sir no one believes that 
voluntary abolition can take place for ages, if ever. 
If voluntary emancipation is out of the question, 
what will be the result of emancipation effected by 
force? In the first place the thing is impossible. 
Any organized and extensive attempt at it, by ser- 
vile insurrection, (and that is the only mode which 
holds out the slightest chance of effecting it,) would 
insure the extermination of the black race. But 
suppose I am mistaken in this: the only other 
alternative left would be the extermination of the 
whites, which never can take place until the South 
is deluged in blood, and is made one vast scene 
of desolation. The strife would be one between 
races; and it would never end until the one or the 
|| other was completely subdued or exterminated. 
The Abolitionists must and do know this. They, 
the professed friends of the negro, must look to 
i| the subjugation or extermination of the white men, 
of course, and not of the negro. Now, I throw 
out of view the scenes of horror through which we 
f| must pass before this is effected. But suppose, 
what I have shown is impossible, the object effected 
without any of the horrible consequences at which 
I have hinted, would the negro in that case be 
|| benefited? Look to St. Domingo. It was almost 
|| a paradise. It was one of the most beautiful and 
|| prosperous portions of the earth. By the means 
i| of a servile insurrection, instigated, and aided by 
British fanatics, the terrors of which no pen can 
describe, and no heart contemplate without horror 
|} —anfd which there was an indiscriminate mast 
|| sacre of the whites, without regard to age, sex, of 
i| condition—slavery was abolished. And what has 
i been the consequence? Ever since it has been 
|i torn to pieces by intestine broils and confusion, 
i 


and now it is in desolation! the inhabitants having 
relapsed almost into barbarism! Look to Jamaica: 
there, under the protection of the British Govern~ 
ment, the slaves, after a probation of ten years, 
were emancipated. Emancipation never can again 
|| be effected under such favorable auspices. In the 
first place, the master was compensated in money 
for his slave, and consequently suffered less from 
a sense of wrong. In the next, a probationary 
term of ten years was gone through with: Well, 
what has been the result? I read last summer, 
with great care and interest, the debate in the Brit- 
ish House of Commons on the reduction of the 
sugar duties; and, as from the beginning I pre- 
| dicted, it was admitted on all sides that the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the West Indies had been a total 
failure. The production of the island had greatly 
fallen off; and it was admitted that, while the plant- 
er had been ruined, the condition of the negro was 
anything but ameliorated. 

' Sir, I was not surprised at this. 


i 


I read at the 


|! time the debates in the House of Commons in favor 


| of the abolition of slavery. It was contended 
there, as it is here, that free labor was more effect~ 
| ive than slave; and it was argued that not only the 
j happiness of the negro, but the prosperity of the 
islands, would be greatly promoted. I knew and 
| predicted, as every one at all acquainted with the 
| negro character did, that all these calculations 
would utterly fail. I reviewed that debate at the 
time, and I so predicted. I am not wise after the 
fact. Asa general rule, free negroes will not fol- 
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low any steady employment. With them, idleness 
and liberty are synonymous. He only values 
freedom that he may not be foreed to work. He 
does not understand or value liberty, coupled. with 
the condition of laboring. If he has to follow 


-steady labor he would not give you a fig for his 


freedom. ‘The productiveness of the island has 
not only fallen off, but in spite of all the exertions 


of the British Government, the negroes are fast 


becoming idle savages. 

But suppose you are unsuccessful, as you will 
be, in your general abolition movemenis, do you 
suppose that you will make the negro happier by 
constantly exciting him to discontent? You may 
harass the master, but will you benefit the slave? 

There is one notorious fact which it seems to me 
ought to strike every fair mind at the North. It 


is this: The repugnance to negro slavery is in pro- | 


portion to the ignorance of the institution, Those 
who know least of it have the greatest horror of it. 
What northern man, after he removes to the South, 
retains his repugnance to negro slavery? Do they 
not invariably become slave owners ? and, what is 
the worst of it, they are always the hardest task- 
masters, 


In reference, however, to the idea which finds so ! 


much favor in this debate, of confining slavery. 
within circumscribed limits, let me ask, do you 
thereby benefit either the master or slave? Do you 
not injure both, particularly the latter? Does not 


every. one know that the sparser the slave popula- ! 


tion the better they are clothed and fed? ‘The ne- 
groes of masters who have few of them fare infinitely 
better than of those who have a large number. In 
the first case, they almost form a part of the same 
family, and they fare as it does. 
communities where the masters are small slave- 
holders fare better than in those where they are 
large. In the language of Mr. Jefferson, ‘ their 
diffusion over a greater surface would make them 
individually happier.” Thisis unquestionably true. 
But hem them up within prescribed and narrow lim- 
its, and what willbe the progress ef events? The 


negroes in the South, where the climate suits them, | 


and where they are well treated, multiply with great 
rapidity. If there is no outlet for them, in a short 
time it will be difficult to employ them profitably 
in agriculture. The first effect when labor becomes 
less préfitable is to lessen its comforts. The next 
ig to find for it new employment. As soon as the 
supply of slave labor exceeds the demands of agri- 
culture they are put in the trades. Blacksmiths, 


shoemakers, joiners, bricklayers, &c., are made of | 


them. They are thus brought into competition 
with the white mechanics of the country, and they 
exclude the whites from employment. Emigration 
is the only recourse left them. The next step will 
be to employ slave labor in the factories, where 


again they-will exclude the indigent whites. Inj 


many respects manufactories hold out stronger in- 
ducements for the employment of slave labor than 
any other pursuit. In the first place, generally 
less skill is required. The operative in the factory 
ig litle more than an animated part of the ma- 
chinery. Slaves are fally equal to it. One of the 
great drawbacks on the employment of slaves in 
agriculture is the fact that they are scattered about 
in their employment, and the expense of super- 
vision is proportionably great. In factories they 


are huddled together, and are always under the | 


eye of the superintendent. Indeed, the employ- 
ment of slaves in factories would not make more 
supervision necessary than the employment of 


whites. This is no speculation. In Virginia they | 
are exclusively employed in the extensive tobacco | 
factories, where they are more efficient than whites. | 


‘And, indeed, they have been employed with suc- 
cess in cotton factories. The only obstacle to their 
being thus employed is the high price of them; 
but let that be reduced by the supply exceeding 
the demand for agriculture, and the indigent whites 
will be excluded from most of the handicraft and 
mechanical employments. It will be the indigen 
white men who will be injured more than the large 
slaveholder. nh, 

For the reasons I have given, it 1s as much on 
account of the slave himself and of the indigent 


white man,as of the slaveholder, that I desire space , 


to disperse them over. But the Abolitionist, shut- 
ting his eyes to all these facts, would madly try to 
hem in the slave in the narrowest boundaries, and, 
in the name.of humanity and philanthropy, would 


The negroes in | 


| is not there the slave of a single master, who is 


| not know—what is more to the point—that no man |; 


i} thority, I hope he will defer to it, and cease his | 


| agitation. Here Mr. B. sent the following letter || 
|| to the Clerk’s table: | 


i 
i 


i 


i| non-fr 3 i i 
| shall not emigrate into any other State ? 


| 
| 
j 
F 
f 


i 
| 
t 
i 
{ 
l 
I 
i 


- accomplishment of ther emancipation, by div 


insist upon a policy equally injurious to the white 
man and the black. i 
If, sir, humanity and philanthropy have nothing 
to do with these proceedings, an enlightened love of | 
liberty has still less. Do you, I ask the agitators | 
on this occasion, by. abolishing slavery, design to 
make freemen.of the blacks? Why, you do not 
do that in the non-slavebolding States. What | 
rivilege prized by the freeman do you extend to 
im? Do you extend to him the right of suffrage, 
the dearest privilege of a freemany because it in- 
cludes all others, and secures all others? In the | 
late vote in New York, upon that very question, it, 
was. decided, against extending to the black man 
that inestimable right by a majority, I am told, of | 
upwards of one hundred thousand. Do you permit | 
the black man to sit on juries, to enter the learned | 
professions, to associate with you upon an equal ! 
footing, or, indeed, to worship by your sides in the 
house of God? It is notorious you permit none | 
of these things. Is he less, then, a freeman, in its 
true meaning, in the South than the North? Is he || 
a less degraded class there than here? It is true he | 


prompted by feeling and interest to protect him, | 
but he is the slave of the community, which has ; 
no such interest. i 

The gentleman from Ohio, [Mr. Brinkeruorr,] 
with a high-wrought eulogy upon Mr. Jefferson’s | 


than just—referred to his opinions upon slavery as | 
authority to sustain the proceedings before the com- | 
mittee. L admit, that Mr. Jefferson had a great į 
repugnance to slavery in the abstract, as the un- | 
meaning expression is; but does he not know that | 
he despaired of a practical remedy, and that he died | 
owning more than a hundred slaves? And does he | 


condemned, in more unmeasured terms than Mr. | 
Jefferson did, similar proceedings to those in justi- | 
fication of which his authority is invoked? As the 
gentleman quotes Mr. Jefferson’sauthority, he must 
abide by it. I have his opinions upon the present 
question before the House. I do not mean to refer | 
to any general expressions of his, and ingeniously || 
try to apply them to the proceeding before us; but |); 
I quote upon the gentleman his opinions upon the į; 
present question itself. As the gentleman professes || 
to have such a reverence for Mr. Jefferson’s au- | 


Letter to John Holmes. 
MONTICELLO, April 22, 1820. 

I thank you, dear sir, for the copy you have been so kind 
as to seud me, of the letter to your constitients on the Mis- ; 
souri question. [tisa perfect justification to them. T had i 
for a jong time ceased to read newspapers, or pay any atten- |i 
tion to public affairs, confident they were in good hands and ji 
content to be a passenger in our bark to the shore froni jį 
which [am not distant. But this momentous question, like | 
a fire-bell in the night, awakened and filled me with terror. | 
I considered it at once as the knell of the Union. It is hushed, | 
indeed, for the moment, but this is a reprieve only, not a finat |; 
sentence. A geographical line, coinciding with a marked | 
principle, moral and political, once conceived and held up it 
to the angry passions of men, Will never be obliterated 3 and | 
every new irritation will mark it deeper and deeper. [ean i 
say, with conscious truth, that there is not a man on earth |j 
who would sacrifice more than I would to relieve us frou || 
this heavy reproach in any practicable way. ‘The cession | 
of that kind of property (forso it is misnamed) isa bazateile i 
which would not cost me a second thought, if, in that way, | 
a gencral emancipation and expatriation could be eflected ij 
gradually ;.and with due sacrifices, I think it might be. But, | 


: | 
as ivis, we have the wolf by the ears, and we can neither i 
i 
1 


hold him, nor safely let him go. Justice is in one seale, and | 
self-preservation in the other. Of one thing I am certain 
that, as the passage of slaves from one State to another would |i 
not make a slave of a single human being who would not be so: 
without it, so their diffusion over a greater surface would make | 
them individually happier, and proportionally fucilitate the || 

0 ling the burden |: 
on a greater number of coadjutors- An abstinence, too, from = i 
this act of power, would remove the jealousy excited by the |; 
undertaking of Congress to regulate the condition of the dif- | 


i would have no right to legislate, if it was. 


statesmanship and democracy—a eulogy no higher |! well. 


ferent descriptions of men composing a State. This, certain- | 
ly, is the exclusive rigbtof every State, which nothingin the 

Constitution haz taken from them and given to the General 
Government. Could Congress, for example, say that the 


cemen of Connecticut should be freemen, or that they $; 


Ire:ret that I am. now to die in the belief that the useless `: 
sacrifice of themselves by the generation of 1776 to acquire self- ii 
government and happiness to their country, is to be thrown ‘| 
away by the unwise and unworthy passions of their sons, and 
that my only consolation is to be, that I hve not to. weep 
over it. Ifthey would but dispassionately weigh the bless 
ings they will throw away againstan abstract principle more : 
likely to be effected by union than by secession, they would | 
pause before they perpetrated this act of suicide on them- 
selves, and of treason against the hopes of the world. 


; the 2d M 


yourself, as the faithful advocate of the Union, I tender the 
offering of my high eateeim and respect. ; 

TH: JEFFERSON. 

Mr. Chairman; I commend to. the gentleman 

from Ohio (Mr. Bringernorr] this letter, written 

by Mr. Jefferson, whose earthly aspirations were 

all at an end, and when, after.a long’ life, spent 


| inthe service of his country, from his philosophi- 


cal retirement he could speak to. his countrymen 
as a philosopher and a sage. l 

Mr. Jefferson was right when he said; that the 
fell spirit of Abolitionism had only been hushed for 
a moment, and that the Missouri compromise. wag 
“a reprieve,” and “not a final sentence”? No, 
sir; from that day to this, its progress has been 
rapid. The concessions which the South then 
made, have but invited new aggressions. The 
demands of the Abolitionists have constantly been 
more and more exacting, until now, they insist 
upon an unconditional surrender of all our rights. 
And this is done in a tone as offensive, as the de- 
mand is unjust. 

As a faithful sentinel on the watchtower, I warn 
my countrymen of the danger which is so rapidly . 
approaching. I warn them to suspect—more than 
suspect, that man, who would try to lull them into 
a false security. I see the danger in all its hideous- 
ness, and I will not betray a confiding constituency, 
by crying out ** all is well,’? when I know all is not 
Sir, the boldness and the strength of the 
Abolitionists have increased with wonderful rapid- 
ity; and I am amazed to see how quiet southern 
men are. I have had to school myself for this dis- ` 
cussion. For more than ten years I have had my 
eye upon this monster. I have marked his move- 
ments well. I have seen the insidious character of 
them. Ihave tried to hold them up to my State.in 
all of their atrocity. But I grieve to say they have 
not awakened the spirit which they should. The 
increase of the strength of the Abolitionists has 
been so gradual, that the country has not been 
sufficiently alive to it. I will not detain the com- 
mittce with any long details on this point. I beg 
such of my constituents as have it, to read the 
speech I made in the Legislature of Virginia in 
1841, on the New York inspection law, and see 
how my predictions have been fulfilled. I cannot, 
however, forbear to remind the committee of the 
rapidity with which the votes at each successive 
session of Congress against the rule providing for 
laying abolition petitions on the table have in- 
creased. The vote against the Pinckney resolu- 
tions, in 1836, ranged from forty to forty-five; 
against Patton’s, at the succeeding Congress, it 
was sixty; against Johnson’s, in 1840, it was 
seventy. At the last Congress the vote was near 
a tie; at this, the rule was repealed by an over- 
whelming majority. We were told that the 2ist 
rule created all the abolition excitement; and that 
if it was repealed, there would be an end of it. I 
knew and predicted it would be otherwise. 1 pre- 


| dicted that as soon as that pretext for agitation was 


removed, they would find some other. And stronger 
proof of their determination to keep up their war 
upon us could not be produced, than the offering 
of the Wiimor proviso. Here is an uncalled for 
attempt to legislate for a country which is not, and 
never may be, ours, and in reference to which we 
Why 
is this? Does not every one know that it is done 
for the purpose of abolition excitement? 

I warn southern men that we have arrived at a 
point at which we must take a firm stand, if we 
ever mean to do it. We have arrived at a point 
when further conecssions to the Abolitionists would 
be alike dishonorable and fatal. I repeat, if we 
ever mean to act with firmness, let us do it now. 


THE PILOT LAWS. 


SPEECH OF MR. JOHN A. DIX, 
OF NEW YORK, : 
Ix rue Senate, February 9, 1847, 
In favor of the repeal of the act of Congress of 2d 
Mareh, 1837, regulating Pilots. 
Mr. Present: The bill under consideration 
provider the repeal of the act of Congress of 
ar 


ch, 1837, entitled An act concerning 
Before I show What the act thus pro- 


Pilots.” 


To ii posed to be repealed is, it may be proper to state 


nd 


> 
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what was the existing system in relation to pilot- 
age before Congress had any authority to legislate 
on the subject. Before the adoption of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, each State regulated 
its own pilots. . It prescribed the mode of their ap- 
ointment, their duties, and their liabilities. The 
tate of New. York, as early as 1694, passed a law 
providing for their appointment by the Governor 
and Council, and prohibited al] other persons from 
iloting any vessel into or out of the port of New 
ork, under a pecuniary penalty. From that time | 
to the adoption of the Constitution, the State legis- 
lated exclusively on the subject. The regulation 


| Mexico, was not occasioned by their negligence 
or unskilfulness. Thus the New York pilots not 
only suffered for a time, in the public estimation, 
on account of calamities for which they were in no 
| manner responsible, but they have, since 1837, 


under a misapprehension of the facts, and under 
| the influence of an unjust judgment in respect to 
them. i ; 

The excitement against the New York pilots was 
undoubtediy aggravated by a prejudice against 
| them, arising from the fact that under the laws 


been suffering from an act of Congress passed | 


existing at the time the shipwrecks referred to | 


the act of Congress is unjust in its operation upon 
a meritorious and valuable class of citizens, who 
should be left to the regulation of our own laws, 
we ask for its repeal. Should the application pre- 
vail, the State of New York will probably place 
the subject under such regulations as the mercan- 
| tileinterest of the city of New York, and the eom- 
mercial wants of the country, require; and the 
whole subject will be left where it was before the 
Constitution of the United States was framed, and 


i! where it remained for half a century afterwards, 


under the control of each State within its own 
jurisdiction. I ought to add, that the first effect of 
į the repeal of the act of Congress will be to leave 


occurred, agreements had been formed among | 
them for an apportionment of the duty of pilotage |, 
and a division of their profits, in such a manner | 
as to destroy competition, and that it had led to a | 
dangerous relaxation of vigilance in looking out | 


of pilotage within its own jurisdiction was a State | 
right. “Lhe Articles of Confederation found and | 
left itso. The Constitution of the United States 
gives to Congress the power “to regulate com- 
merce with foreign nations and among the several 


the business of pilotage wholly open to competitions 
a condition which a portion of the commercial 
community deem preferable to any system of regu- 
lation. 


States, and with the Indian tribes.” Under this 
delegation of authority, Congress assumed to legis- 
late on the subject of pilotage. I do not stop to | 
inquire now whether this power is fairly incidental 
to the express authority given to it to regulate 
ecommerce. But I desire to call the attention of 
the Senate to the fact, that while asserting inci- | 
dentally its right, it left the whole subject where 
it found it. For all practical purposes, it left the 
' right as it was before the adoption of the Consti- 
tution—a State right. It recognised and confirmed 


| for vessels and boarding them. There is no doubt 
| that there was some ground for this complaint. 
But the defects of the preéxisting laws were rem- 
edied by an act passed by the Legislature of New 
York on the 12th of April, 1837. A board of 
commissioners was appointed to license pilots; 


to rigid regulations in respect to training and 
| licensing; the exclusive features of the old system 
| were abandoned, and the freest competition be- 
tween individuals was introduced by regulations, 


the legislation of the States existing at the time, in 


which effectually precluded combination. Under 


| their number was increased; they were subjected | 
i 
| 


Having given this brief history of the pilot laws 
of New York, and stated the present condition of 
the pilot system there, I proceed to some consider- 
ations of a graver character. 

As we have seen, the only act of Congress passed 
for nearly half a century after the adoption of the 
Constitution, was to declare that the subject of 
pilotage should be, whore it had been from time 
immemorial, under State regulation, It is true, the 
act provided it should remain so until furthér pro- 
vision should be made by Congress, thus asserting 
incidentally the power of Congress to regulate it. 


respect.to pilotage, thus pronouncing it to be a fit || 
subject for State regulation. The act of Congress || 
referred to was passed on the 7th August, 1789— 
(chap. 9, Laws of that year;) and the provision || 
relating to the subject is as follows: 


these new provisions it may be confidently asserted | 
thar old defects would have been cured, and all the || 
benefits to be anticipated from the most judicious | 
system of regulations would have been secured, if 
they had been left to operate without any conflict- | 


The first question which arises is, whether this 
assumption can be maintainéd? Does the Consti- 
tution, under the ‘authority given to Congress to 
regulate commerce, confer on it the power of ap- 
pointing pilots, prescribing their duties, and assign- 


_ Sec. 4. That all pilots in the bays, inlets, rivers, har- 
bors, and ports of the United States, shall continue to be 
regulated in conformity with the existing laws of the States, 
respectively, wherein such pilots may be, or with such laws 
us the States may, respectively, hereafter enact for the pur- 
pose, until further legislative provision shall be made by 
Congress.” ` 

By this act, it will be perceived that the laws of 
the States in relation to pilotage were recognised 
by Congress at its first session after the Constitu- 
tion was adopted; and that by referring to the fu- 
ture as well as the existing legislation of the States, 
it designed to place the whole subject prospectively 
under State regulation. Congress undoubtedly 
saw that this was one of those cases in which each 
State would be best capable of judging for itself 
what regulations the subject would require within 
its own limits, and that in providing for its own 
interest, that of the public would be most likely to 
be secured. From 1789 to 1837 this was the es- 


ing or contravening legislation by Congress. 
The New York pilots, in skill, experience, en- 
terprise, and fidelity, are not surpassed by any 


been trained.to their business, they have invested 
most of their property in it, they are the owners 
of their own boats, which are equal to any craft 
in the world, and which are worth in the aggre- 
gate abouta hundred thousarid dollars. The effect 
of the act of Congress was to introduce the New 
Jersey pilots into competition with them, under 
great disadvantageto the latter. This disadvantage 
to the New York pilots was so apparent that the 
Legislature, in 1845, deemed it an act of justice to 
repeal the State law of 1837, in order to place them 
on a fair footing with the pilots of New Jersey. The 


| has, by this repeal, become uncontrolled by legal 
regulation, excepting so far as the laws of New 
! Jersey may have been extended by the act of Con- 


similar body of men in any country. They have | 


whole subject of pilotage in the State of New York | 


ling the limits within which those duties shall be 
| performed? Is the assumption of such a power in 
|| accordance with the rules of strict construction, 
which some of us deem essential to the mainte- 
| nance of the rights of the States, and the restriction 
of the powers of the General Government to their 
|| constitutional boundaries? Sir, I do not propose 
to discuss this question, for the reason, that if the 
i| affirmative were to be made out, it would not fol- 
i low that the act of Congress, of March 2, 1837, 
was in accordance with the provisions of the Con- 
stitution. Congress has not, by that act, exercised 
the power of appointing pilots. It has granted no 
commission, under its own authority, to perform 
the duties of pilots. But it has assumed to autho- 
rize pilots appointed by the State of New Jersey to 
exercise their functions within the jurisdiction of 
i the State of New York. From this exercise of 
| power we dissent, wholly and emphatically. We 
deny that Congress can with propriety, under the 


tablished system in respect to the regulation of all 
i gress of 1837 to the waters within the jurisdiction | 


that relates to pilotage. Though the section I have 

read contemplated the possibility of future legisla- || of New York. To this condition the Legislature į 
tion by Congress, no further act was passed during |, considered itself forced by the operation of the act 
a period of forty-eight years. Ihave not been able |; of Congress ona most meritorious and valuable į 
class of its citizens. 


to find any other act referring to pilots in any man- 


power to regulate commerce, authorize officers ap- 
pointed by one State to come within the jurisdiction 
of another and perform their appropriate duties, 
In providing for executing the laws of the Union, 
i| and enforcing the authority of the federal courts, 


ner, except the act of 1792, establishing a uniform 
militia, by which they were exempted from militia 
duty. 

ie the year 1837, two disastrous shipwrecks oc- 
curred on Long Island; and in the excitement of 
the moment, the pilots of New York were regarded 
as responsible for them. The clamor raised in 
New York extended to this city; and on the day 
preceding the close of the session of Congress, 
(24 March, 1837,) an act was pissed (chap. 789, 
Laws of 1837) providing, “ that it shall and may | 
‘be lawful for the master or commander of any 
t vessel coming into or going out of any port situ- 
‘ate upon waters which are the boundary between 
“two States, to employ any pilot duly licensed ‘or ! 
‘authorized by the laws of either of the States 
‘bounded on the said waters, to pilot said vessel 


‘to or from said port, any law, usage, or custom, i 


‘to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

The object of this act was to open the pilotage | 
for the city of New York to competition between | 
the pilots of the Statesof New York and New Jer- | 
sey, from the idea, which prevailed, that the pilot | 
system of New York had grown into a monopoly, | 
and that the shipwrecks I have referred to were a | 


i 

Under these circumstances, we ask that the act 
| of Congress may be repealed, in order that the 
i State may be left to regulate pilotage for its own 
‘ ports for itself. We ask it, because we believe the 
; interposition of Congress to have been wholly un- 


| apprehension of the facts. At the very time the 
act was passed the Legislature of New York had 
| been nearly two months engaged in the investiga- 
| tion of this subject before committees, and on the 
floor of the two Houses. No act of equal interest 
j ever received a more careful examination; and [have 
i no hesitation in saying, that all the benefits derived 
| from. the freer competition which has existed in 
| the business of pilotage in New York since 1837, 
would have been secured under the laws of the 
| State, if Congress had not interposed. 

But the act of Congress is obnoxious to still 


|| weichtier objections. It has brought States into 


| conflict-—New York with New Jersey, Maryland 
: with Virginia, and Louisiana with Mississippi. 
| Two of these States (New York and Maryland) 


i peal of the act. Litigation between individuals 
In different States, for the assertion of supposed 


| necessary, and because it was founded upon a mis- ; 


| have, by legislative resolutions, asked for the re- |j 


|| Congress has authorized the appointment of mar- 
shals, and given them the same powers, in execu- 
ting the laws of the United States, as sheriffs and 
their deputies in the several States have by law in 
executing the laws of the respective States. But 
would it be tolerated for a moment, that Congress 
should authorize a sheriff of Georgia, for instance, 
to come within the jurisdiction of the State of 
South Carolina and execute precepts issued under 
the authority of the United States—an_ officer 
neither appointed or commissioned by the Federal 
Government, nor by the State within which bis 
official acts were to be performed? Certainly this 
would be a great abuse of power, if nota positive 
usurpation. ‘The authority given to pilots licensed 
by New Jersey to pilot vessels into New York, 
through waters wholly within the jurisdiction of 
the latter, is equally offensive. It is authorizing 
the oficers of one State to exercise their functions 
within the territorial confines of another. It is 
stripping the State of New York of a portion of 
her sovereignty, and conferring it on the State of 
New Jersey. It is one of those encroachments on 
the rights of the States which, from small and al- 
most imperceptible beginnings, grow into gigantic 


consequence of it. I believe I may safely say that 
subsequent examinations before the judicial tribu- 
nals of New York resulted in an exoneration of 


rights under the act, has grown up, and classes | 
have been arrayed against each other, not only in | 


the courts, but as suitors to Congress for relief | 
‘a . . Š here > BA i 3 f 
the New York pilots from all censure in*€spect to | from grievances caused by its own legislation, or || 

| 


those disasters, All the testimony Í have seen | for ‘protection in the enjoyment of privileges ac- 
confirms this statement. It was clearly shown :! quired under it. > | 


that the loss of the two vessels, the Bristol and thei For these reasons, and for the farther one, that 


assumptions of authority, and lead to the most 
dangerous abuses. 

Independently of these constitutional objections, 
there are practical inconveniences in the existing 
system, which are of themselves sufficient to con- 
demn it. The New Jersey pilot, who is faithless 
to his trust in New York, violates no law of New 


1847.] 
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York. It is true, our Siate laws are repealed; but 
from 1837 to 1845 they were in operation, and the 
New Jersey-pilot was in no’ manner amenable to 
them. He violates no law of the United States: 
they have prescribed no regulations for his govern- 
ment: they have merely authorized him to exercise | 
his functions beyond the limits of the State from | 
which he derives his authority. He is arhenable 
only to the laws of New Jersey. By the decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, “ suits 
‘for pilotage on the high seas and on waters navi- 
‘gable from the sea, as far as the tide ebbs and 
‘flows, are within the admiralty and maritime ju- 
£ yisdiction of the United States.” The act of Con- 
gress, of 1789, virtually adopted the State laws in 
respect to pilotage; but this recognition or adoption 


the jurisdiction of the courts of the United States 
` in cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction. A 
concurrent jurisdiction was left in the State courts. | 
Thus a New Jersey pilot, commissioned or licensed 
under the laws of that State, and giving bonds un- 
der those laws for a faithful performance of his 
duties, must either be pursued into a foreign juris- 
diction for the purpose of holding him answerable 
for acts or delinquencics committed beyond and out 
of it, or be prosecuted in the courts of the United 
States. The courts of the State of New York | 


i 
i 
i 
t 


: e :| distinction between them. 
of the laws of the States was not construed to oust į: 


their liabilities, and made effectual provision bylaw | 
for enforcing the performance of their functions, 
and securing adequate remedies for faithlessness 
and incompetence. We complain that instead of 
executing this authority, Congress has delegated 
it to others, and in such a manner as virtually to 
give effect to the laws of. one State within the ter- 
į ritorial boundaries of another. To any such dele- 
gation of authority we never can yield our assent. 


Sir, whether this sentiment was expressed. by 
authority, and is to be taken- as the:exponent of | 
the feelings of those who are now wielding so reck- 
lessly the destinies of the nation, I know not; but 
to me it seems somewhat kindred to, if not: the 
legitimate offspring of, that spirit which prompted 
Nero to indulge in music and dancing when Rome 
was in flames! ee 

It strikes me, that if the question was: put. to.the 


| E do not wish to be understood as admitting the 
| right of Congress to make such provision for the 
į appointment of pilots throughout the Union. But 
I wish to say, that if it can legislate on the subject 
| at all, itis its duty to legislate directly, and for all 

the States, without making an unjust and invidious 


! There is another consideration—the only other 

I shall present to the Senate—in favor of the re- 
peal of this law. Whether it is unauthorized by 
the Constitution or not, the experience of nine 
years has shown that it is, at least, in the highest 
degree impolitic. It has brought the authority of 
| the General Government into conflict with that of 
the States; it has led to collisions between dif- 
ferent States; and has produced litigation and 
unkindness of feeling among different classes of 
citizens. No act of federal legislation which leads 
to such consequences, can he justifiable, unless it į; 


have no jurisdiction in such cases; and the State is 
therefore divested of all control over the subject of 
ilotage in the chief commercial port of the whole 
inion, the waters leading to which are almost 
wholly within its own boundaries, so far as the New 
Jersey pilots participate in the business of piloting. 
But there are other objections of a graver charac- 
ter. The Constitution provides that no preference 
shall be given, by any regulation of commerce, to 
the ports of one State over those of another. We 
insist that such a preference is given by the act of 
Congress. Massachusetts is left to the exclusive 
regulation of pilotage for the ports of Boston, 
Salem, Marblehead, New Bedford, &c.; South 
Carolina for Charleston; and so of other States. 
On the other hand, the State of New York is di- | 
vested, by the act of Congress, of the exclusive 
regulation of pilotage for the city of New York. 
The business of pilotage for that port is subject to 
the concurrent regulation of the laws of New York 
and New Jersey. New York and Boston, by this 
act, stand upon a totally different footing. In the 
one case the regulation of pilotage is exclusive in 
a single State; in the other, it is concurrent in two 
States. We insist that a decided preference is 
given to Boston. We insist that Congress might, 
with equal propriety, provide that all the ports 
north of a.certain parallel of latitude should be 
open to the pilots of the adjoining States, as to 
provide that a port situate on waters which are the 
common boundary between two States, should be 
open to the pilots of both. The preference is just 
as palpable in one case as in the other. I speak. 
of the absolute right of Congress. If we look at 
the reason of the thing, and the operation of the 
act of Congress, we shall find as little justification | 
for it. New Jersey and New York are apparently | 
put on the same footing. The New Jersey pilots 
may pilot vessels into the ports of New York, and 
the New York pilots may pilot vessels into the 
ports of New Jersey; but practically the advantage 
is all on one side. New Jersey has no foreign 
commerce. Her trade is all carried on in coasting , 
vessels; and these are not, by her own laws, re- 
quired to employ pilots at all, unless they exceed 
one hundred tons burden. No New York pilot | 


| 
IT 


is demanded py some imperious exigency. The 
legislation of the Central Government should he 
liberal and forbearing, and designed only to effect 
objects of indispensable necessity. When it de- 
parts from this fundamental principle, and en- 
croaches on rights or even on privileges long exer- 
cised, it becomes alien to the parental character | 
which every government should possess, and 
without whigh it cannot command the approbation 
of those who are subject to its jurisdiction. I 
repeat, then, we ask for the repeal.of this act, 
| because it is of questionable constitutionality; 
| because it was procured by misrepresentation; 
because it is unnecessary; because it is unjust to 
| a meritorious class of citizens; because it has led 
to collision and litigation; and because it encroach- 
es, if not on positive rights, on privileges long 
enjoyed, and which there is no cause for alien- 
ating. 

I have discussed this question almost exclusive- | 
ly on legal grounds; and I trust the Senate will 
p see in what I have said, sufficient cause for the 
| repeal of the act of Congress, of which the Legis- 
| latures of New York and Maryland have, by their 
resolutions, complained. I have purposely ab- 
stained from all reference to difficulties of a local 
character between different classes of the citizens 
of New York, which have grown out or this un ` 
necessary, and, as I believe, this unauthorized, 
act of legislation. I shall not enter into an cxam- 
ination of those difficulties, unless compelled to do 
| so; but I rest the application for the repeal of the 
| act on the legal and constitutional grounds I have 
| stated, and leave the question in the hands of the 
| Senate. 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 
SPEECH OF MR. A. H. STEPHENS, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 12, 1847. 


he House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, and having under con- 


faithful and vigilant watchman at this time, ‘What 
of the night?” he would be far from answering; 
that it isa fit time for revelry andsong. He would 
say, it is a night of storms and. tempests—of 
gloomy and appalling darkness, with no light to 
cheer the heart, and no star to guide.a hope; ‘nay, 
more, he. would say, it is a night in which many 
of the public sentinels have abandoned their posts—~ 
that they have failed to sound the alarm, and, that 
the enemy has not only entered the city, but has 
seized the citadel of liberty, and is fast battering 
down the Constitution itself, 

The country, which one year ago was quiet and 
prosperous, at peace with the world, and smiling 


| under the profusion of Heaven’s bountiful muni- 
| ficence, by the sole and unauthorized act of the 


President, has been plunged into an unnecessary 
and expensive war, the end and fearful conse- 
quences of which no man can foresee. And to 


Suppress inquiry, and silence all opposition to 


conduct so monstrous, an Executive ukase has 
been sent forth, strongly intimating, if not clearly 
threatening, the charge of treason against all who- 
may dare to call in question the wisdom or-pro- 
priety of his measures. Not only was Congress, 
which possesses exclusively the war-making pow- 
er, never consulted upon the subject until after 


| hostilities were commenced, but the right is even 


now denied that body to make any legislative ex- 


j pression of the national will as to the aims and 


objects for which the war should be prosecuted. 
The new and strange doctrine is now put forth, 
that Congress has nothing to do with the conduct 
of war; that the President is entitled to its uncon- 
tralled management; that we can do nothiag but 
vote men and money, to whatever amount and 
extent his folly and caprice may dictate. Neigh- 
boring states may be subjugated, extensive terri- 
tories annexed, provincial governments erected, 
the rights of conscience violated, and the oath of 
allegiance, at the point of the bayonet, may be ad- 
ministered to a mixed’ population, embracing all 
varieties of races, languages, and color, and the 
representatives of the people are to say nothing 
against these extraordinary outrages against the 
first principles of their Government, or render 


| themselves obnoxious to the imputation of giving 


“ aid and comfort to the enemy.” This is nothing 


less than the assumption of the principle that pa- 
triotism consists in pliant subserviency to Execu- . 
tive will—that the President is supreme, and the 
“ King can do no wrong.” , : 

Sir, this doctrine might suit the despotisms of 
Europe, where the subjects of a Crown know no 
duty but to obey, and have no rights but to sub- 
mit to royal dictation. But it is to be seen whether 
the free people of this country have so soon for- 
gotten the principles of their ancestors as to be so 
easily awed by the arrogance of power. Jt is to 
be seen whether they have so far lost the spirit of 
their sires as tamely, quietly, and silently to per- 
mit themselves to be treated as the humble vassals 
of such a self-constituted lordling. 

Insolence, when indulged, not unfrequently over- 
does itself by its own extravagance. Like ambi- 


sideration the bill appropriating three millions 
of dollars to enable the President to conclude a 
treaty of peace with Mexico, (Mr. Norns, of |; 
New Hampshire, in the chair)— 


tion, it often “ overleaps’”’ its aims. And my 
confidence in the character, integrity, and patriot- 
ism of the American people warrants me in ven- 
i turing the assertion, that this will be the fate of 
this most unscrupulous attempt to abridge the free 
exercise of those rights which ‘are dear to free- 
men, and formidable to tyrants only.” For a very 
little further interference with the freedom of dis- 
cussion, Charles X., of France, lost his throne; 
and, for a little greater stretch of royal preroga- 
tive, Charles I., of England, lost his head. By 
reflecting upon these examples of the past, our 
Executive, without entertaining any fears or ap- 
prehensions of experiencing a fate exactly similar 
to either, may yet learn some profitable lessons— 
lessons that will teach him that there are some 
things more to be dreaded than the loss ofa throne, 
| or even the loss of a head—amongst which may be 


ever takes a vessel to NewsJersey. On the other i| 
hand, the commerce of New York is chiefly carried | 
“a in vessels of a tonnage requiring pilots, mna the ji 
Vew Jersey pilots participate largely in the busi- || P, : 
ness of Pilin, New Jersey has pene interest | Mr. STEPHENS said: : 
in maintaining the act of Congress; New York, on | Mr. Cuarrman: It is useless to attempt to dis- 
the other hand, has a direct interest in its repeal. |; guise the fact, or to affect to be blind to the truth, 
It concerns herself alone. The act of Congress, ;! that this country is now surrounded by difficulties 
though general in its terms, is, from the nature of |; of no ordinary magnitude, and fast approaching 
the circumstances, partial in its operation, and ;; others which threaten to be far greater and more 
gives a decided preference to one State over an- |; perilous than any which have ever been encoun- 
‘| tered since the foundation of the Government. 


other in regard to their respective ports. | $ i i 5 
But, independently of all the objections referred || It is true, the declaration was made a a er 
Í ass,] in 


to, we havea right to demand that if Congress j| day, by a distinguished Senator, {Mr. 
- legislated on this subject, it should have legislated || his place, that he saw no dangers about, he espied 


te y’ € H f f lay 2 ae 
directly and efficiently. It should have provided || nothing in the prospect to cause alarm or appre: 
i hension, and that, in his opinion, “the sentinel 


for the appointment of pilots in all the States in the ì l hi ee 
Union, prescribed their qualifications, their duties, | upon the watchtower might sing upon his post! 
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inference.” This, sir, is a strange. spectacle, but 
is nevertheless true, And I submitit to this House 
and this country, whether it shall be permitted 
longer to exist? When the people are called on to 


named: the anathema of-a nation’s curse, and the 


infamy that usually follows it. ae 
Moralists tell us that nations as well as individ- 
uals“are sometimes: punished for their follies and 


| not have been in favor of presenting to the world 
| the shameless spectacle of going to war to make 


; other people comply with their engagements, when 
| we have so many instances of default amongst 


crimes. It may be that there:is in store for us 
some terrible retribution for the fraud, and decep- 
tion, and gross-iniquity practised upon. the people 
of this country in the election of this.man to office: 


spend their treasure and blood, should they not || ourselves, Again, sir, it would have come, I 
know the reason of the call and the ends proposed |i fancy, with a very bad grace from this Adminis- 
to be attained? In 1812, before a resort to arms || tration to recommend war against Mexico for the 
was had against Great Britain, the subject was || collection of a stipulated indemnity for her spolia- 


tions on the commerce of one class of our citi- 


But if, in the inscrutable ways of Providence, he, 
who has been thus fraudulently elevated to power, 
should: be the ill-fated instrument of our chastise- 
ment, the punishment may be just, but he will 
take no honor. in its execution. If the resdflt of | 
his mischievous counsels should, in any way, prove 
disastrous to our institutions—the stability, har- 
mony, and permanency of the Government—which | 
there is now abundant cause seriously to appre- || 
hend, he will certainly have no place in the grate- | 
ful remembrance of mankind. Fame he will have; 
but it will be of the character of that which per- 
petuates the name of Erostratus. And the more 


a public manifesto of our wrongs was given to the | 
world in justification of the righteousness of our | 
the war of the Revolution, were. imbodied and set 
forth in the Declaration of Independence, which 
will remain forever, not only an unanswerable vin- 
dication of the course of our fathers, but an endu- | 
ring monument of the wisdom and patriotism of 
the age in which they lived. oes j 

But, sir, where now is your declaration or man- ; 
ifesto? Ftis true that the President, in his last an- | 
nual message, gave us a long list of Mexican | 
aggressions upon the commerce and trade of: our 


maturely considered for weeks and for months, and |} 


f 
cause. The grievances and oppressions that led to || 


deeply blackened than even his, as the stately | 
structure. of this Government, the temple of our 
liberties, is grander and more majestic than the 
far-famed magnificence of the Ephesian dome. 

‘The crisis, sir, requires not only firmness of prin- 
ciple, but boldness of speech. As the immortal 
Tully said, in the days of Catiline, when Rome 
was threatened with the most imminent dangers, 
the time has come when the opinion of men should 
not be uttered by their voices only, but ‘¢ inserip- 
tum sit in fronte unius -cujusque quid de respublica 
sentil”’—it should even be wrilten upon the forehead 
of each one what he thinks of the republic—there 
should be no concealment. In what I have to say, | 
therefore, I shall use that character of speech which 
I think befitting the time and occasion, 

The absorbing topic, both in this House and | 
the country, is the war with Mexico. This is the 
subject which, above all others, demands our con- 
sideration, To this the bill upon your table re- | 
lates. And upon it I propose to submit some | 
views as briefly as possible. Ido not, at-this time, 
intend to discuss the causes of the war, or to re- 
count the blunders and folly of the President, con- 
nected with its origin. This { have done upon a 
former occasion; and all the facts, I believe, are 
now well understood by the country. ‘The Presi- 
dent may eee ay often as he pleases, that it was 
t unavoidably forced upon us.” But such a repe- 
tition can never change the fact. 


tion of the country, And so history, F doubt not, 
will make up the record, iftruth be fairly and faith- 
fully registered in her chronicles. 

But, sir, the war exists, and however improper- | 
ly, unwisely, or wickedly, it was commenced, it 
must be brought to a termination, a speedy and 
successful termination, By the unskilfulness or 
faithlessness of our pilot, we have been ran upon 
the breakers; aud the only practical inquiry now 
is, how we can be extricated in the shortest time, | 
and with the greatest safety? This is the grave | 
question which now engages public attention, and | 
which, as patriots and statesmen, we ought to de- 
cide, And, in my opinion, this great question, re- 
lating as it does to the interest, the honor, and per- 
manent welfare of the country, necessarily involves 
another of no small import and importance, and | 
that is, for what objects should the war be waged ? i 
Before the ways and means can be devised for | 
bringing it to an honorable conclusion, there must 
be some agreement as to the ultimate ends and | 


it is to be doubted whether any man, save the Pres- | 


i 


the Capitol, (Mr, Catnoun,] we are left « only to} 


It is a war of 
his own making, and in violation of the Constitu- | 


i 
i| Mexico owes. 
ij even the interest. 


citizens, running back to a date anterior even to | 
that of the existence of that nation as a separaté 
and independent political body. But this was done, | 
everybody knows, more in an attempt to justify 
himself for a violation of law, than to take the con- 
sultation or advice.of Congress. For he knew, | 
though. he failed so to say, that these spoliations, 
however wrongful, had been duly acknowledged, 
and had been settled by treaty. The amende hon- || 
orable had been made, so faras national honor was || 
concerned. ‘They had been merged in a debt by i 
acknowledgment, and payment had been promised. | 
“It is certainly now too late to go beyond our own | 
treaty, solemnly ratified, to find causes to justify |} 

k 

T 


| 
| 
i 
1 
| 


t 


the present quarrel. {tis useless to tell the coun- | 
try now what General Jackson and others said in | 
1836, 738, and 39, and the recommendation of war 
then made; for everybody knows that since that 
time these differences have been adjusted by nego- 
tiation. | 
It is true Mexico failed to pay the instalments |! 
as they became due, according to the terms of the 
stipulations of 1843, and I admit that this would 
have been a proper subject for the President to 
have submitted to the consideration of Congress, 
if he had chosen for them to have taken such a} 
course as they might have thought most advisable. 
But, E am far from saying, and Í take this occasion 
to assert it, that if he had so done, that I should: 
have been for declaring war on that account. The |} 
| amount was but about two millions and a half, 
And, it is admitted on all hands, that the thilure to 
pay arose solely from inability. Mexico had done 
| all in her power to meet her engagements. She 
| had even resorted to the extreme expedient of |! 
forced loans to raise the money. Sir, I am no 
advocate of that relic of barbarism which justified 
vengeance against the persons of those who, by 
| misfortune or otherwise, were unable to meet their 
obligations, The spirit of this age has tended | 
greatly and wisely to relax the rigor of the laws, |! 
so far as debtor and creditor is concerned. It nay 
now be a man’s misfortune not to be able to meet || 
the conditions of his bond, but it is no longer a 
crime. And I see no reason why the same prin- 
| ciple should not be applied to nations as well as f 
individuals. Certainly we have too many illus- 
trious examples amongst ourselves, not only of 
| default, but open repudiation, to be foremost ir | 
establishing this principle of coercion. How 
many of the States of this Union set the example 
which Mexico but too closely followed? If arms 
are to be resorted to to compel the payment of 
debts, what would become of Pennsylvania, Illi- 
nois, Michigan, Mississippi, Indiana, and Arkan- |! 
sas, to say nothing of Texas? Arkansas owes you, 
sir, half a million of dollars herself, The Smith- |! 
sonian fund, which was received by this Govern- 
ment, was, to. that amount, vested in her bonds, | 
and we are bound for it. This is one-fifth of what | 
Yet Arkansas is unable to pay || 
But who here would rise and 
recommend war against her because of her ina- |] 
| bility? I mention these States from no feelings of | 
| unkindness to them. Some of them, which for a | 
| time suspended, have already commenced pay- |! 
ment. They all would doubtless pay if they could. |: 
| And I can but believe that the day will come when }i 
this stein, if gentlemen will have it so, will be at- if 
tached to no State in the. Union. But, air, I should i 


i 
i 
j 


i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
| 
| 
| 


| withheld by my vote. 
| aggression and conquest I am opposed to it, utterly 


zens, 80 long as the French affair remains unad- 
justed. If our honor, which gentlemen now seem 
to regard so tenderly, is involved in this matter, 


| 
| 
| why have they slept so long over the wrongs of 


i France, committed near half a century ago? ‘That 


| Spoliations, to the amount of at least five millions, 
; were made by that government against ihe prop- 
| erty of citizens of this, no one denies. It is be- 
i lieved by some that these claims were assumed by 
_ this Government. If so, why have they not been 
| paid? Why did the President, who would make 
| us believe that he looks so anxiously after such 
| matters, veto the bill which passed at the last ses~ 
| sion to render that justice which had been so long 
deferred? Was it upon the grounds that this 
Government had never assumed the debt? Well, 


| then, why should we not now compel France to 


render the proper indemnity? Is she less obnox- 
ious to the charge of. offering an insult to our flag 
than Mexico? And where is the justification, the 


| consistency, or honor, of the policy that would re- 


sort to war to compel the payment of two millions 


| and a half from a weak people, unable to pay, 
| when five millions have been suffered to remain 


unadjusted so long by a nation abundantly able, 
and who would be “a foe worthy our steel 2” 
But I intended, however, upon this point, barely 
to say, that if this subject of claims against Mexico 
had been submitted to Congress by the President, 


| with a recommendation of war for their enforce- 


ment, I should have voted againstit. But, sir, this 
House knows, and the world knows, that these 
claims were not the cause of this war. And, though 
they inust be looked to and provided for in the 
settlement of the present controversy, yet this re- 


j sults rather as a necessary incident of the war, 


than from their. being in any way one of its pri- 
mary objects. 

And I again. propound the question, for what 
object or objects ought the war to be prosecuted ? 
This is the returning, the important, and the lead- 
ing question. It overrides all others; and upon its 
determination my position depends. If the end 
aimed at be the settlement of the matters of differ- 


| ence between the two countries honorably, | am 


for as “vigorous a prosecution of the war” for 


| : 
| these objects as any one ought to be. And what- 
| ever may be necessary to sustain the honor of the 


country, so long as the conflict lasts, shall not be 
But if itis to be a war of 


and unconditionally. And it was to test the sense 
of the House upon this subject I submitted some 
resolutions a few days ago, which are in the recol- 
lection of all.* Those resolutions have been as- 
sailed and denounced with a spirit, in my opinion, 
displaying more of partisan zeal than due deliber- 


| ation for the best interest of the country. tis not 


my object now to enter at large into their explana- 
tion or defence. I will barely say, that they had 
no reference to the conduct of the war. They in- 
volved neither the disgrace of retreat, nor the com- 
mittal of any one upon the question, of whether 
defensive or offensive operations would be the bet- 
ter policy. Whethera line of military posts should 
now be established ang defended, until our enemy 


| shall get in a humor to treat; or whether the most 
| desolating invasion should be pushed forward, as 


one gentleman has argued— 
“Even until 
The gates of mercy shall he ali shut up, 
And the fleshed soldier, rough, and hard of heart, 
In liberty of bloody hand shall range, 
With conscience wide as hell, mowing, like grass, 
Their fresh, fair virgins and blooming youth.”? 

[Here Mr. Tipsarrs rose and said, he supposed 
the gentleman referred to him; but he did not mean 
by the quotation he used to indicate the spirit with 
which the war should be prosecuted.] 

Mr. STEPHENS continued. Sir, lam glad to 
hear the disclaimer. I understood the gentleman 
50 to argue, And without expressing any opinion 


* See Congressional Globa, page 240, 


1847.] 
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upon the system of operations to be adopted, I will 
take occasion to say, that I hope never to see the 
fame and character of this country tarnished by 
“such a policy as that. ; 

But the resolutions [ allude to involved none of 
these questions. They looked simply to a clear 
and specific declaration of the objects aimed at, 
with a disavowal of the intention of permanent 
conquests. . 

Am I asked what good can result from such an 
expression by Congress? I answer, much. In 
the first place, it is due to Mexico to let her know 
distinctly what we want. At this time there is 
nothing that so excites, unites, and animates her 

eople as the instincts of national existence. They 

ook upon the war, not as one resulting from a dis- 

pute about an unsettled boundary, but a war of re- 
ligion and races. The motto with them is, ‘ Ser, 
6 no ser; “ To be, or not to be,” is their watch- 
word. They are fighting for the integrity of their 
country; their homes, their firesides, and their 
altars. Let them know that you aim at no such 
objects; that peace is what you want—an honorable 
peace, and nothing more; and you will do more to 
effect it, than you will do by storming a hundred 
fortified towns, or capturing as many armies. 

But. in. the second. place it is due to ourselves, 
For although the President has said more than 


once that he is desirous of obtaining ‘an honor- | 


able peace,’’ and that “the war is not waged with 
a view to conquest,” yet I suppose that no friend 
of his on this floor will even venture to presume 
that anybody at all conversant with the unparalleled 
duplicity by which his whole Administration has 
been eminently distinguished, would be willing to 
do him so great injustice as to say that he believes 
him. Actions are often more to be relied on than 
words. And every act of his in relation to our 
affairs with’ Mexico, even before the commence- 
ment of hostilities as well as since, displays his 
policy too Saad to be mistaken. What other 
construction can be put upon his order to our naval 
officers in the Pacific in the summer of 1845, long 
before the rupture occurred, which he seems then 
to have been devising. What other language does 
the order to Colonel Stevenson speak? Here itis; 
let all men judge for themselves: 


War Department, June 26, 1846. 
Sir: The President having determined to senda regiment 
of volunteers around Cape Tlorn to the Pacific, to be em- 


ployed in proseenting hostilities to some province of Mex- į 


ico, probably in Upper California, has authorized me to say, 
that if you will organize one on the conditions hereinafter 
specified, and tender its services, it would be accepted. It 
is proper it should be done with the consent of the Governor 
of New York. The President expects, and indeed requires, 
that great care shouid be taken to have it composed of suit- 
able persons—I mean of good habits—as far as practicable of 
various pursuits, and such as would he likely to remain, at the 
end of the war, either in Oregon, or in any other territory in 
that region of the globe which may then be a part of the United 
States. The act of the thirteenth May last, authorizes the; 
acceptance of volunteers for twelve months, or during the 
war with Mexico. The condition of the acceptance, in this 
ease, must be a tender of service during the war; and it 
must be explicitly understood, that they may be discharged, 
without a claim for returning home, wherever they may be 
serving at the termination of the war, provided it is in the 
HEN territory of the United States, or may he taken to the 
nearest or most convenient territory belonging to the United 
States, and there discharged. PES: 

The men must be apprised that their term of service is for 
the war; that they are to be discharged as above specified ; 
and that they are to be employed ou adistant service, It is, 
however, very desirable that it should not be publicly known or 
proclaimed that they are to go to any particular place. On this 
point great caution is enjoined. 

The communication to the officers and men must go so 
far as to remove all just grounds of complaint that they have 
been deceived in the nature and the place of the service. 


It is expected that the regiment will be in readiness to | 


embark as early as the first of August next, if practicable. 
Steps will be immediately taken to provide for transport- 
ation. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W. L. MARCY, Secretary of War. 
Colonel J. D. Srevensan, New York city. 


Does not this show some “view” to conquest— 
some idea of having some territory in some distant 
region of the globe, which was not ours at the be- 
ginning of the war? What other meanings have 
the provincial governments established in Califor- 
nid and New Mexico? 


to orders, at least without objection or rebuke: 


“E, Robert F. Stockton, commander-in-chief of the United 
States forces in the Pacific Ocean, and governor of the Ter- 
ritory of Oalifornia, and commander-in-chief of the army of 
the same, do hereby make known to all men, that having by 
right of conquest taken possession of that territory known 
by the name of Upper and Lower California, É do now de- 


23 


Hear the proclamation of || 
Commodore Stockton, made, if not in obedience } 


clare it 10 be a Territory of the United States, under the name 
of the Territory of California.” 


- Again; hear the proclamation of General Kearny: 


“ The United States hereby absolves all persons residing 
within the boundaries of New Mexico from -any further al‘e- 
giance to the Republic of Mexico, and hereby claims them 
as citizens of the United States. “Those who remain quiet 
and peaceable, will be considered good citizens and receive 


others against the United States, will be considered as trai- 
tors, and treated accordingly.” 

Does not this look like conquest in its: fullest 
accomplishment—the subjugation of the people, 
and the change of their allegiance? To what else 


message, when he congratulated the country upon 
‘tthe vast extent of our territorial limits??? 

Why, Mr. Chairman, the evidence is over- 
whelming. What other object has the bill upon 
your table, and what is all this debate about the 


the partition of territory, and the division of spoils 
intended to be wrested from Mexico. Sir, do gen- 
tlemen, or the President, suppose, that after the 


to be imposed upon by such jugglery as this? But 


party in this House, why did they not so declare 
by their votes? Why were those resolutions so 


expression of the legislative will upon this subject ? 
All these things afford “confirmation strong as 
proofs of Holy Writ,” that the President, his de- 


the dismemberment of Mexico, and the subjuga- 
tion of a portion of her territory. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I undertake to say that, 
however this war was commenced, whether by an 
invasion on the part of Mexico, or by the Presi- 
dent in assuming to establish a line of boundary 
by arms, when he knew full well that that was a 
matter unsettled between the two Governments, its 
continuance can be justified upon but two grounds 
| only; and if gentlemen know of any others, I should 
like to hear them openly declared. These two 
grounds relate to the settlement of the question of 


the war, and the payment or recognition on the 
part of Mexico of her debt, acknowledged by way 
of indemnity for the claims of our citizens. The 


sulting, as I have said, as a necessary incident 
attending a state of war. 

And when gentlemen speak of an honorable 
peace, (and there are none I believe who do not 


mean by those terms? What, in their opinion, 
will constitute “an honorable peace 2?” 
fess to be in favor of ‘fan honorable peace;” and 
by an honorable peace I mean the honorable settle- 
ment of the matters in dispute; and so long as this 
object is had in view, I am ‘ready and willing to 


»” 


complishment; not only by voting men and money, 
so long as any is left in the treasury, but even tax- 
ation upon the people, if it should come to that. 
But, beyond this, the attainment of a peace upon 
the terms I have mentioned, I shall never go. And 
if gentlemen upon this floor, or the President, have 
any other purpose covered under the terms of ‘an 
honorable peace,” what is it? Do they suppose 


l! ernment is founded, as to be prepared to sustain a 
|i war waged for an object no higher or nobler than 
that which springs from an unholy lust of domin- 
ion and the spread of empire? Do they suppose 


| lessons of its early instruction, as to be ready to 
enter upon that wild career of military prowess 
which has been the bane of so many nations which 
| have gone before us, and has been the destruction 


nothing short of exacting from Mexico some of 
| her departments or states, be it so; but I beg to 
| protest against it, not only for myself, but for the 
country also. Mr. Chairman, I do not think Tam 
mistaken in the character or spirit of the Ameri- 
can people. I know that for courage and bravery 
they are unsurpassed, if not unequalled, by any 


| 
l 
l 
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protection; those who are found in arms, or inatigating || 


could the President have referred in his last annual | 


Wilmot proviso,” but a quarrel in advance about | 


success of the trick of the “Kane letter,” that the | 
people of this country are such absolute dupes as | 


if such be not the design of the President and his | 


summarily rejected, that sought nothing but a clear | 


nial to the contrary notwithstanding, is looking to | 


boundary, which is the only ostensible cause of ! 


first is the main one; the other secondary, and re- i 


| so declare themselves,) E wish to know what they | 


I, too, pro- | 


give all assistance and means necessary for its ac- | 


that the people of this country hold in such slight | 
remembrance the principles upon which their Gov- | 


| that this country, which has not yetarrived to the | 
| full vigor of manhood, has so soon forgotten the | 


| 
f 
|| of all former republics? If this be the calculation į 
ii of those who mean by “an honorable peace” ; 


people in the world.. I am also fully persuaded 
that they too highly appreciate the rights and 
privileges they enjoy, ever to permit them to- bè 
assailed by any enemy, however strong; that they 
hold in too high estimation the rich inheritance: be- 
queathed to them, ever to allow it to be wrested from 
them by any force, however powerful; that they 
also too: tenderly and sensitively cherish that.high 
sense of honor which characterized their fathers; 
ever to permit a public injury to go unredress 
4 ora national insult to pass unatoned..’ But Iam 
far from. believing they are prepared to set them- 
selves up as the reformers of the world, either in 
government or religion. As they value their own 
institutions, and would risk everything—life, for- 
tune, and all—in their defence, so they. respect 
those of others, and have no disposition to inter- 
fere with them. Sir, I am no enemy to the enlarge- 
ment of our boundaries, when it can be properly 
done. But free institutions never did and never 
will enlarge the circuit of their extent by force of 
arms. The history of the world abounds with 
many melancholy examples in illustration of the 
truth of this position. No principle is more dan- 
gerous to us, than that of compelling other nations 
to adopt our form of government. It is not onl 
wrong in itself, but it is contrary to the whole spirit 
ji and genius of the liberty we enjoy; and, if persist- 
i| ed in, must inevitably result in our downfall and 
Lruin. No instance is to be found upon record of 
any republic having ever entered upon. such a 
hazardousxcrusade, which did not end in the sub- 
version of its own liberties and the ultimate en- 
slavement of its own people. And before embark- 
| ing upon so dangerous an enterprise, I trust we 
shall have some security and guarantee that we 
shall at least escape the fate of those whose exam- 
ples we follow. Sir, I very much fear that the peo- 
i ple of this country are not sufficiently awake and 
alive to the mischievous and ruinous schemes of 
those to whom they have for a time confided the 
management of public affairs. Mr. Madison Jong 
since uttered the prophetic warning, that ‘‘ifa free > 
< people be a wise people also, they will NEVER FORGET 
‘that the danger of surprise can never be so great as 
‘when the advocates of the prerogative of war can 
| € sheath it in a symbol of peace.” And never in our 
i| history did the times so strongly require a practi- 
i| cal consideration of this solemn admonition, 
But some gentlemen, who will not directly avow 

the principle of conquest as the object of the war, 
| yet take the position that territory must be acquired 
as its result, by way of indemnity for what. Mexico 
owes us, and the expenses of the war—that she is 
unable to pay in money, and territory must be 
taken. Now, sir, I am equally opposed to this; 
i| for how could any of the Mexican territory, so at- 
quired, by possibility be considered an indemnity? 
An indemnity is something to save from loss— 
something of pecuniary value; but how could these 
departments of Mexico—California and New Mex- 
ico, if you please—converted into American terri- 
tories or provinces, be of any such value to us? 
| Will you make a Sicily of one, and place it under 
the preetorship of a Verres, to exact tribute from 
the inhabitants, and in this way secure indemnity; 
j and make a Bombay of the other, and place it un- 
i| der the rule of a Hastings, who, by grinding op- 
i| pression, shall cause annual streams of treasure to 
| flow into your coffers? How else can this aequisi- 
|| tion in any way ever be of any value or source of 
‘profit? So far from being an indemnity, who does 
į not know that they would necessarily be the cause 
i of largely-increased expenditures; forts and fortifi- 
ji cations would have to beerected, all requiring heavy 
|: appropriations of money, besides continual expen- 
I ditures necessary to keep up territorial govern- 
ments. And whence would come anything in the 
nature of reimbursement to meet these heavy out- 
i! lays, to say nothing of the enormous cost of their 
i! acquisition? Would it come from the sale of pyb- 
‘lic lands? These are already held in fee by legal 
| proprietors, as is generally known. How, then, 
can this be called an indemnity, cither for the debt 
; that Mexico owes us, or the expenses of the war? 
| The bonds of Mexico, if never paid, would bea 
; much better indemnity; for they would at least be 
' free from continual expense. Sir, by this acquisi- 
= tion we would get nothing but the empty right of 
i; jurisdiction and government over an unwilling peo- 
i ple, unused to the restraints of law, which will be 
ii the source of incalculable troubles and difficulties, 
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which no wisdom can now foresee. What will be | 
Jone with the people themselves?. Are they to be | 
wade citizens? ‘Spaniards, Indians, Mestizoes, | 
Mulattoes, Negroes, ndall? . . 

Sir, it seems to me that every. consideration. of 
patriotism, as well as sound judgment, requires us 
to say at.once to. Mexico, that we do not desire a 
dismemberment of her Confederacy—that we do 
not want any of her territory, acquired in this 
way. š . 

Would there be anything disgraceful in making 
such a proclamation as this? Has it anything to 
do with a withdrawal of our troops, ar the dishonor | 
ofa retreat from the enemy ? 

Mr. Chairman, some gentlenien seem to have 
strange notions of national disgrace and national 
dishonor. I do not profess to be very well inform- 
ed in such matters; but I may be permitted to say, i 
that according to my opinion of national honor, we ; 
should not lose half so much by a withdrawal of | 
our army, not only to the Rio Grande, or the Nu- 
eces; or even to the capital itself, as by the pas- 
sage of this bill now under consideration. The | 
withdrawal.of the army might be a very unwise | 
policy, butit could never be considered a disgrace- | 
fuk one. We have triumphantly met our enemy | 
upon too many “battle-fields for any policy we 

-might-adopt to be subject to such imputation. The 
valor of our arms, [ trast, will never be considered 
as tarnished for refusing to strike a fallen foe. The | 
victories of Palo Alto, Resaca de la “Palma, and 
Monterey, will not soon be forgotten; in all of || 
which the greatest glory of the achievement was | 
the mercy and the magnanimity shown to the van- 
quished. Our honor, therefore, could not suffer | 
by any disposition of our arms. But, sir, this bill ; 
proposes to obtain a victory, not by the gallantry : 
and chivalry of our troops, but by the corrupting | 
influence of money; the policy it adopts is not to | 
conquer a peace, but to buy one. It rests upon the | 
principle that national honor is a merchantable , 
commodity—a thing to be bought; and 1 suppose, 
if occasion should offer, to be sold also. And yet, 
it is advocated by those who thrust themselves for- 
ward as the exclusive champions of the character 
and fame of the country. I have no admiration 
for such honor as this, and quite as little patience | 
with its advocates. Our fair escutcheon shall | 
never be tarnished by such a blot by my sanction. į 
I have as little regard for the honor of such a! 
transaction as I have use for territory so obtained. | 

To be even driven from the field after a manly | 
resistance would not, in my opinion, be, so dis- | 
graceful as to sue for quarters by paying tribute to 
the enemy. For, after all, the fortunes of war do 
not always turn to the advantage of the bravest, 
the most valiant, or the most deserving. And the | 
greatest honor is often acquired where success |! 
falls far short of being equal either to the justice | 
of the cause or the merit of the effort. But never | 
yet have 1 heard of a nation that increased the lus- | 
tre of its fame or the valor of its arms by offering | 
money to suspend a conflict. Is it said that Con- | 
gress made a similar appropriation at the request ' 
of Mr. Jefferson, when Louisiana was acquired, : 
and to Mr. Monroe, when Florida was obtained ? 
Sir, the cases are not analogous. We were not 
then at war. Those acquisitions were made by 
purchase—fairly, honorably, and peaceably effect- 
ed. And with what face ean those who advocate 
such an ignominious proceeding as this, which has 
no parallel even in the corruptest courts of Europe, 
where statesmanship consists in intrigue and diplo- į 
macy, charge that open declaration of purpose | 
which I propose with involving in any degree a | 
compromise of national honor? If we do not aim | 
at the dismemberment of Mexico—if we do not ! 
desire any of her territory as the result of this war, | 
either under the appellation of conquest, or the | 
more specious but less true cognomen of indemni- 
tys there anything disreputable to our character | 
in so declaring to the world? Sir, for one, I re- 
peat, I do not want any territory acquired in this | 
way, nor do I believe the people of this country 
desire it. 

And besides the reasons already offered, which 
of themselves would ever control me, there are 
others of great importance, growing out of the na- 
ture of the union of these States, which should be ! 
gravely considered before bringing in this new 
elemeut of strife. Who can set here and listen to | 

the debates daily upon this question, and look un- | 


| 
H 
H 
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7 
moved upon the prospect before vs? This Wil- | 
mot proviso, and the resolutions from the Legisla- || 
tures of the States of New York, and Pennsylvania, | 
and Ohio, alt of the same character ‘and import, 
speak a language that cannot be mistaken—a lan- 

guage of warning upon this subject, and which |; 
the country, if wise, would do well to heed in i! 
time. They show a fixed determination on thesi 
part of the North, which is now in the majority in į 
this House, and ever will be hereafter, that, if ter- | 
ritory is acquired, the institutions of the South shall 
be forever excluded from its limits; this is to be |! 
the condition attached to the bill upon your table! | 
‘What is to be the result of this matter? Will || 
the South submit to this restriction? Will the | 
North ultimately yield? 


Or shall ‘these two | 
great sections of the Union be arrayed against j; 
each other? When the elements of discord are | 
fully arroused, who shall direct the storm? Who |; 
does not know how this country was shaken to || 
its very centre by the Missouri agitation? Should j 
another such a scene occur, who shall be mighty || 


enough to prevent the most disastrous conse- f 
quences? The master spirit of that day is no | 
longer in your councils. Shall andther equally | 
great and patriotic ever be found? Let not gentle- || 
men quiet their apprehensions by staving off this 
question. Ithas to be met, and better now than 
atafutureday. Ithad better be decided now than 
after more blood and treasure has been spent in |! 
the pursuit of that which may ultimately be our 
ruin. Upon the subject of slavery, about which |! 
so much has been said in this debate, I shall say | 
but little. I do not think it necessary to enter into | 
a defence of the character of the people of my sec- |} 
tion of the Union, against the arguments of those 
who have been pleased to denounce that institution | 
as wicked and sinful. Itis sufficient for me and 
for them that the morality of that institution stands |} 
upon a basis as firm as the Bible; and by that code 
of morals we are content to abide, until a better be 
furnished. Until Christianity be overthrown, and | 
some other system of ethics be substituted, the re- 
lation of master and slave can never be regarded 
as an offence against the Divine laws. The char- 
acter of our people speaks for itself. Anda more |} 
generous, more liberal, more charitable, more be- | 
nevolent, more philanthropic, and a more mag- 
nanimous people, I venture to say, are not to be || 
found in any part of this or any other country. 
| As to their piety, it is true they have “ none to 
boast of.’ But they are free from that pharisaical | 
sin of self-righteousness, which is so often dis- 
played elsewhere, of forever thanking the Lord | 
that they are not as other men are. i 
As a political institution, I shall never argue the | 
question of slavery here. I plead to the jurisdic- 
tion. “ The subject belongs exclusively to the 
States. There the Constitution wisely left it; and 
there Congress, if it acts wisely, will let it remain. 
Whether the South will submit to the threatened 
proscription, it is not my province to say. The 
language of defiance should always be the last 
alternative. Rutas I value this Union, and all the 
blessings which its security and permanency prom- 
ise, not only to the present but coming generations, 
I invoke gentlemen not to put this principle to the 
test. Ihave great confidence in the strength of the 
Union, so long as sectional feelings and prejudices 
are kept quiet and undisturbed—so long as good 


the part of the people, and integrity, prudence, | 
wisdom, and a due regard to all the great interests 


| soul of our political existence? 


they. may be compelled to turn and behold in their 
rear another and a wider prospect of desolation, 
carnage, and blood. 

Mr. Chairman, it was asked by him who spake 
as man never spake, ‘What shall a man be profited, 
if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” 
And may I not, with reverence, ask what we shall 
be profited as a nation, if we gain any part, or 
even the whole of Mexico, and lose the Union, the 
The Union is not 
only the life, but the soul of these States. Itis 
this that gives them animation, vigor, power, pros- 
perity, greatness, and renown; and from this alone 
spring our hopes of immortality as a common 
people. 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 


SPEECH OF MR. MILTON BROWN, 
f OF TENNESSEE, 


in tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 12, 1847. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, and having under considera- 
tion the Three Million Appropriation Bill— 


Mr. BROWN, of Tennessee, said: 

Mr. Chairman: Though reluctant to speak at a 
time when speeches on this floor seem so abundant, 
a sense of duty compels me to present my views 
of the causes and origin of this war. That its im- 


| mediate cause and origin are to be found in the 
i marching of our army into the Mexican settle- 
į ments on the Rio Grande, and pointing our cannon 


into the Mexican city of Matamoros, seems too 


; clear to admit of reasonable controversy. The 


roof of this—conelusive and unanswerable—stands 
in the public documents of the country, now ex- 
posed to public inspection, to be seen and read by 
all. 

But the defenders of the President, driven almost 
to desperation to find apologies for this most un- 
authorized and unwarrantable act, have attempted 
to defend it on the ground of its being necessary 
to carry out the Texas annexation resolution, 
passed by the Congress of the United States. And, 
strange to say, my colleagues, [Mr. Marrin, Mr. 
Sranton, and Mr. Jounson,] anxious to shield the 
President, and at the same time to connect myself, 
who introduced the annexation resolution which 
finally proved successful, and other Whigs, who 
voted for it, with the responsibilities of this war, 
have assumed that annexation itself rendered a con- 
flict of arms with Mexico inevitable. In doing 
this, they have been driven to the humiliating ne- 
cessity of contradicting all that the President him- 
‘self and his friends have.declared to.the country, 
both before and since annexation, even up to the 
commencement of the war. Before the passage of 
the annexation resolution they declared that an- 
nexation would be no cause of offence to Mexico, 
and that it would produce no war. After annexa- 
tion, it was triumphantly proclaimed that no war 


| had ensued, or was likely to ensue; and Mr. Polk, 


in his message of December, 1845, announced the 
consummation of the great event, as “a bloodless 
achievement,”’ in which the arm of force and sword 
of war had taken no part. 

But that I may do no injustice to the grounds 
now taken by my colleagues, I will read from the 
revised speech of my colleague [Mr. Jounson] what 
hesays upon the subject. He says: 

“The inquiry, then, fairly came up, Whose war was it? 
Had the President of the United States involved the country 
in that war? Did the President begin the war? His col- 


league (Mr. Gentry] flatly asserted that the President 
rushed into the war ‘on his own mere motion? Let them 


1 
| 
ed. With virtue, intelligence, and patriotism, on | 
! 
1 
| 
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of the country, on the part of our rulers, a bright 

and a glorious destiny awaitsus. Butif bad coun- | 
sels prevail—if all the solemn admonitions of the į 
present and the past are disregarded—if the policy ii 
of the Administration is to be carried out—if Mexi- 7 
co, the “ forbidden fruit,” is to be seized at every |! 
hazard, I very much fear that those who control H 
public affairs, in their eager pursuit after the unen- |! 
viable distinction of despoiling a neighboring re- į 
public, will have the s 1 f 


That struggle was between the Whigs 
and the Democratie party. Several propositions. were 
brought forward, butall werevoted down. Who concocted, 
who matured the proposition that was accepted? Wasit 
the President of the United States? Wasita Whig or a 
Democrat? Why, it was his (Mr. Js) worthy colleague 
[MILTON Brown] who introduced the measure there, after 


looking back upen the shattered and broken frag- 
ments of their own Confederacy. 


ull less enviable glory of | 


TE And instead of | 
“revelling in the halls of Montezuma,” or gloating | 


| the various Democratic propositions had been voted downs 
|: and that resolution, introduced by a gnod Whig of the State 
i of Tennessee, was voted for by the whole delegation, both 
į Whigs and Democrats, of the State of Tennessee, The res- 
olution he referred to prescribed all the necessary steps to 
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be taken for the admission of. Texas into the Union as ene 
of the sovereign States.” 

Again, in another paragraph, he says: 

- “Texas, on the 29th of December, 1845, was admitted 
into the Union upon ar equal footing with the other States 
of the Confederacy ; and for this act of admission on the 
part of the Federal Government, Mexico commenced the 

- war, and not upon Texas particularly, but upon the Govern- 
ment of the United States ; nat for the establishment of any 
particular boundary ori this side of the Rio Grande, but for 
the purpose.of avenging a conceived wrong, inflieted upon 
her by the Government of the United States for admitting 
Texas into the Union.” 

This new position into which the defenders of 
the President have been driven, in order to find 
apologies for him, in the allegation that war was 
the necessary result of annexation, coming from 
the quarter it does, after what has preceded it, will | 
be received with surprise, at least by the people of | 
Tennessee. ‘They will recur to what has been told 
them, both before and’ after annexation. Espe- 
cially will they recall the eloquent tones of the 
present “* democratic’? Governor [Mr. Aaron V. | 

rown „j in his canvass, months after the annexation 
resolution had passed. They will remember his 
brilliant descriptions of the great event of annexa- 
tion; the satire and sarcasm with which he lashed 
those who, before annexation, had intimated fears 
that our peaceful relations with Mexico might be 
disturbed; and the bright and warm assurances he 
gave, that there was nothing before us but peace 
‘and greatness. They will remember, too, as the 
whole country will, the announcement of Mr. 
Polk, in his message, in the Deceraber following. 
He informs Congress of the result of annexation, 
and then says, 

. a 1 

« This accession to our territory has been 2 bloodless | 
achievement. No arm of force has heen raised to prodace 
the result. The sword has had no part in the victory. We | 
have not sought to extend onr territorial possessions by con- | 
quest, or our republican institutions over a reluctant people. 
It was the deliberate homage of each people to the great 
principle of our federative Union.” 

i . i 

This announcement was made to Congress nine | 
months after the annexation resolution had passed. 
The President, after this lapse of time, not only | 
failed to see any danger of war growing out of an- | 
nexation, but, on the contrary, informs Congress 
in'the same message, that the chief causes of dif- 
ference between this country and Mexico proceed 
from other causes. The message goes on to say: 

But though Mexico cannot complain of the United States | 
on account of the annexation of Texas, it is to be regretted | 
that serious causes of misunderstanding between the two i 
Countries contine to exist, growing out of nnredressed in- | 
juries inflicted by the Mexican authorities and people on the | 


persons and property of citizens of the United States, through 
& long series of years.” ail 
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' Here it will be seen that, according to the mes- 
sage sent to Congress nine months after annexation, | 
our most important difficulties with Mexico did not | 
spring from the annexation of Texas, but chiefly, 
if not entirely, from other causes. And the mes- || 
sage goes on to intimate, that unless Mexico speed- | 
ily adjusted these differences, the President ‘would |! 
bring the matter before Congress, and recommend 
measures to compel her to do so. 

And here permit me to say, that so far as any 
humble agency of mine may have contributed to 
bring Texas into the Union, I seek to avoid no just | 
responsibility. I acted on mature reflection, and | 
was guided by my best and most deliberate judg- | 
ment. My reasons, it would be ont of place now | 
to give. 
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But, sir, when the resolution annexing | 
Texas to the United States is appealed to as justi- | 
fication for Mr. Polk in marching. our army into : 
Mexican settlements on the Rio Grande, and point- į 
ing our cannon into the city of Matamoros, I will | 
take no part in such responsibility as this; and I | 
stand here to declare, and to sustain by proof, that 
the annexation resolution gave the President no 
more authority to do this unauthorized, unlawful, 
and unconstitutional act, than it did to march our 
army into Canada, and point our-cannon into the 
city of Quebec. 

This brings me to the examination of some im- 
portant and leading facts connected with the his- 
tory of annexation. These facts will throw light | 
on the whole transaction, and aid in settling the | 
true meaning and intention of the annexation res- | 
lution, and furnish the reasons why such explicit | 
language was introduced into it, excluding all idea | 
of annexing to the United States, or claiming any | 
territory beyond the points where the sword of 
revolution had clearly subverted Mexican power 
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| as the Senate had previously done, refused to pas: 


| duced by myself, and which finally passed, and on 
|! which Texas was finally annexed. 


and authority, and established and maintained ab- 
solute independence. 

The first important step in the history of annex- 
ation was what is called the Tyler treaty. - It was 
rejected by the Senate. One of the leading grounds 
of its. rejection was, that it was objectionable on 
the question of boundary; that it proposed to in- 
clude, as belonging to Texas, and annex to the 
United States, the country between the Nueces and | 
the Rio Grande. Ft is not material to my purpose 
whether this construction of the treaty was right 
or wrong. The fact of the objection on that ground 
is the material thing. ` 

Mr. Benton and others assumed that the treaty | 
did contain this objectionable feature, and upon | 
this Mr. Benton said:- 

“The treaty, in all that relates to the boundary of the 
Rio Grande, is an act of unparalleled outrage on Mexico. It 
is the seizure of two thousand miles of her territory, with- 
out a word of explanation with her, and by virtue of a treaty 
with Texas, to which she is no party.” 

After commenting further on this attempted 
‘“outrage,”’ he proceeds as follows: 

& E therefore propose, as au additional resolution—appli- 
cable to the Rio-del Norte boundary onJy—the one which I 
will read and send to the table, and on which at the proper 
tiine I shall ask the vote of the Senate. This is the resolu- 
tion: 

* Resolved, That the incorporation of the left bank of the 
Rio Grande det Norte into the An an Union, hy virtue of 
a treaty with Texas, comprehending, as the said incorpora- 
tion would do, a part of the Mexican departments of New 
Mexico, Chihuahua, Coahuila, and Tamaulipas, would be 
an act of direct aggression on Mexico, for all the consequen- 
ces of which the United States would stand responsible.” 


The report of his speech, written out by him- | 
self, then proceeds as follows: | 

* Having shown the effect of the treaty on the Rio Grande 
frontier, Mr. B. took up the treaty itself, under all its aspects 
and in its whole extent, aud assmucd fonr positions in rela- 
tion to it, namely: ° 

“1. That the ratification of the treaty would be, of itself, 
war between the United States and Mexico. 2. That it 
would be unjust war. 3. That it would be war unconstitu- | 
tionally made. 4. That it would be war upon a weak and 
groundless pretext.” 


These positions, takenand maintained with such 
zeal and force in the Senate, show the impossibility 
of passing through that body any proposition for 
the annexation of Texas, which included, either 


j 
{ 
| 
t 


e 


| 
i 
l 


expressly or by implication, the territory to which || 


Mr. Benton refers. Indeed, none could have passed 
that was in this respect even doubtful. Even with- 


out Mr. Benton’s vote none could have passed, as !' 


the final vote on that which did pass will show, | 
not to mention others who stood with him on this 
view of the subject. z f 
The next step in the progress of annexation was 
the report of the annexation resolutions in the | 
House of Representatives by the Committee of: 
Foreign Affairs. These resolutions imbodied an | 
exact copy of the rejected Tyler treaty. The House, ! 


them. d E i 
And now, sir, I come to the resolution intro. | 


It differed in 
three important points from all previous proposi- 
tions: 1. On the boundary question. 2. In regard 
to the lands and debts of Texas, leaving Texas to 
keep her own lands and pay her own debts. And 
3. It settled the slavery question on the basis of | 
the Missouri compromise line. 

The first point, the boundary question, is the only 
one now material to be considered. And here it 
must be borne in mind, that the discussion, especial- | 
ly in the Senate, as to the true boundary of Texas, | 
had brought the difficulties and dangers of assu- | 
ming the Rio Grande as the boundary between | 
Texas and Mexico to the attention of every one. : 
The difficulties were deemed insurmountable, and : 


i 
if 
| 


i 
i 
H 


| the objections to such a course unanswerable. And ‘| 
| hence it was, that any proposition of annexation, | 


to be successful, must not only abstain from all | 
pretension to exclusive claim of right to the country - 
between the Nueces and the Rio Grande, but must 
be in such terms as to exclude all reasonable pos- 
sibility of a conflict with Mexico, growing out of 
this qnestion of boundary between her and Texas. 
With this view, among others, was the proposition 
drawn which finally passed. It was drawn with 
an eye carefully and steadily looking to this point, 
and isin terms clear and explicit. lis language is: 


t 
| 
i 


“Resolved, Çe. That Congress doth consent that the terri- 


tory properly included within, and rightfully belonging to, | 


be called the State of Texas, with a republican form of gov- 
ernment, to be adopted by. the people. of said. republic, by 
deputies in convention assembled, with the consent of the 
existing Government, in order that the same may be admit- 
ted as one of the States of this Union.” +- 

Why was this very remarkable language; ‘€ the 
territory properly included within, and rightfully be- 
longing to, the republic of Texas,” inserted? Tt 
was to exclude all possibility of a conflict growing 
out of an exclusive claim on our part of the disputed 
country between the Nueces and the Rio Grande. 
No territory was to be‘armexed or claimed that 
was not, in the first place, “properly included with- 
in” Texas; and, in the next place, none was to be 
annexed or claimed, which did not ‘* rightfully be- 
long to” that republic. 

The resolution, in its extreme. caution on. this 
point, did not stop even here. ` Although the cón- 
stitutional and legal effect of annexation would 


| have been to confer all powers of negotiation, in 


regard to the boundary, on.the General Govern- 
ment, without any express provisions for that pur- 
pose, the resolution, if possible, to still further neg- 
ative all idea that the act of the Texan Congress, 
declaring the Rio Grande as the boundary, should 
be deemed conclusive, goes on, and in express 
terms gives the settlement of all such questions to 
the treaty-making power of the United States. One 
of the conditions of admission is as follows: “Said 
State (of Texas) to be formed, subject to the adjust- 
ment, by this Government, of all questions of bound- 
ary that may arise with other Governments.” 

- [have thus presented some of the leading facts 
connected with the passage of the annexation reso- 
lution; and I have also given my views of the 
obvious meaning and intention of the resolution 
itself. It was drawn in terms expressly designed 
to obviate all danger of conflict with Mexico in 
reward to the disputed boundary. 

The title of Texas, both to het independence 
and territory, was no paper or statutory title; it 
was a litle by the sword. As far as her sword of 
revolution had gone, and subverted Mexican power 
and authority, and established and maintained ab- 
solute independence, that far the resolution de- 
signed to go, and no further. And I will here add 
my firm conviction, that no proposition for annex- 
ation could have passed either House of Congress, 
which set up any exclusive claim to the disputed 
country between the Nueces and the Rio Grande. 
I fecl that I can at least speak with positive certainty 
for myself, and the Whigs who voted with me 
for annexation, that not one of us would have 
voted for any such proposition, . 

And now, sir, I come more particularly to in- 
quire, would the annexation resolution, which did 
pass, have involved us in war, if the President had 
carried out its provisions in good faith, and with 
ordinary prudence and discretion? I answer, no. 
Why would Mexico have made war on the Uni- 
ted States? For nine years she had made no 
movement against Texas, and all that time no hos- 
tile Mexican foot had trod on Texan soil. The 


| Mexican Congress had voted down a proposition 


for supplies for hostile movements against Texns, 
by a vote of two or three to one. as Mexico 
more willing to invade the United States than she 
had been to invade Texas? Certainly no one can 
believe it. Make threats, she might; itis a part 
of her character to do so; she had made them 
against Texas, but there was no reason to believe 
she seriously thought of putting them into execu- 
tion. 

And here J desire to make a remark, based on a 
careful examination of the documents relating to 
this Mexican war. The whole correspondence in 
regard to it—that of our consul, Mr. Black, Mr. | 
Slidell, Mr. Donelson, General Taylor, and all that 
passed between Mexico and our Government, 
shows, that up to the very commencement of ‘the 
war, Mexico was far more apprehensive of an in- 
vasion from us, than we were of an invasion from 


: Mexico. There isnot, in all this correspondence, 


a fact or a word, from which any mind im pursuit 


| of truth can infer, that Mexico intended to make 


war uponus. On thecontrary, the fears of Mexico 
are continually appealed to on our part, to bring 
her into terms. 

Mexico had been harassed by civil wars, and 
the alternate triumph of contending factions, until 
they could sustain no reguiarGovernment at home, 
much tess could they wage foreign wars. The 


the republic of Texas, may he erected into a new Staie, to i 


only method by which Mr. Polk could have got 
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into-a-war with Mexico, was the one he adopted ; 
‘which was the marching of our army into. the 
Mexican settlements, and pointing our cannon into 
Mexican towns, thereby uniting their broken fac- 
tions in defence—as. they were made to believe by 
their military leaders—of. their religion, their coun- 
try, and their firesides, against a. comimon enemy. 
The letter ‘of Mr. A. J. Donelson to our Secretary 
of State, Mr. Buchanan, of the lith July, 1845, 
will throw much light on Mexican feeling and 
character, and prove what I have said, that Mr. 
Polk, by marching the army to the Rio Grande, | 
adopted the surest way to get the country into war | 
“with Mexico. Mr. Dereon says: 

“These people, [the Mexicans,] long harassed by the | 
military exactions of their own Government, seek for nothing |! 
so ardently as to escape from violence. They are liable, on 
one side, to be constantly attacked by the Indians. They li 
have been, on the other, ofien visited by the Texans, who, 
in revenge of their slaughtered comrades, and of the faith- || 
less conduct of Santa Ana, have not been disposed to miti- 
gate the blows of retaliation. Expecting no quarter, there- 
fore, from a'Texan army on the Rio Grande, the presence of 
one there would have been the surest means of uniting the 
Mexicans, and of enabling General Arista, or some other 
commander, to bring them all into the field.” 

He therefore concludes that such a movement 
would be unwise, and declares it as his opinion, 
that if the Mexicans were not roused and united 
bya hostile demonstration on’ their border, that 
‘Texas (to use his own words) “had an effectual 
shield in the aversion of the Mexican population 
to war” 

And now, sir, I come to the true causes which | 
have unfortunately involved us in this war. Texas 


was annexed, and there was no anticipation of |] 


war from that. Mr. Polk, nine months after the 
passage of the annexation resolutions, as I have 
shown, announced, in a message to Congress, that 
there was no cloud of war in that quarter, and 
that our unsettled differences with Mexico rested | 
chiefly on other matters. 

But there was acloud of war, dark and threat- 
ening, hanging over us from our dispute with Eng- 
land, about Oregon. The President, as a means 
of reaching power, had taken grounds in regard 
to Oregon which he could not, and, as the event 
shows, did not, sustain. But, after his election, 
he was under. a kind of political, or rather party, 
necessity of seeming to stand up to what he had 
said. 

‘To show the extent to which the President and | 
his friends were committed on this subject, and 


the desperate condition into which their own hum- |! 


bugs had thrown them, I will read from the speech | 
of Mr. A. V. Brown, now Governor of Tennes- 
see, delivered to the people throughout the State | 


the top of Monnt Pisgah, looking over on the promised land, 
gazed not on a scene half so lovely. O, let us this day vow į 
that, whatever else we may do, hy whatever name we may 
be called, we will never surrender one square acre of this 
goodly heritage to the dictation of any king or potentate on 
earth. Swear it, swear it, my countrymen, and let Heaven 
record the vow forever. What if the English lion shall be- 
gin to growl? What if he shall presently fill the air with 
his roar?) Armed with right and justice on our side, we | 
fear him not. Our fathers did not fear him before us. Let | 
him roar. The American eagle, your own high bird of tib- 
erty, is even now pluming her wings for. her loftiest flight, 


Tand’s lion ever heard.” : 

But, notwithstanding Governor Brown admin- 
istered this oath to the ‘“‘ Democracy,” t‘ never to 
surrender one square acre of this goodly heritage,’ 
this “ Democratic” promised land, yet it was not 
long thereafter until Mr. Polk gave up nearly half | 
of it to the British lion, including, perhaps, “Mount | 
Pisgah”? itself! . 

With this certain prospect of the exposure of their 
Oregon humbug before them, the party in power | 
looked to some bold and courageous movement | 
against broken down and distracted Mexico to save 
their sinking fortunes. It was equally our misfor- 
tune to have a weak but ambitious President, seek- | 
ing to escape the disgrace of his position, and the 
lash of his political friends in the Oregon affair, 
and to have.on-our, border a weak and distracted 
neighboring nation with whom we had a contro- 
versy. , 

Texas and Oregon had lifted the President to 
power, eg 
both was too bad. He knew he would fail in Ore- 
gon; he must therefore succeed in Texas. He must 
have a surrender of all he demanded, or have a fight. 
The surrender, too, must be immediate. The politi- 
caland party necessity admitted of no delay. Mex- 
i ico must yield all, and that, too, without delay, or 
ficht. And it was not enough that Mexico should 
withdraw herself, and, in her characteristic stub- 
bornness, refuse either to fight or treat. She must 
do one or the other, and that quickly. 

On the other side, the Mexican authoritics were, 
no doubt, sincerely anxious to treat, and to settle 
all disputes amicably. But they, too, were under 
a politieal and party necessity of concealing their 
own wishes until they could get themselves suffi- 
ciently established in power to act on their real 
opinions and wishes. They had come into power 
| by humbugging about war for Texas, but with no 
more idea of attempting it than Mr. Polk had of 
| fighting England for 54° 40’, 


l 
l 
i 


| In this condition of things, our Government pro- 
| ; saa 

| poses to renew the diplomatic intercourse between 
the countries, which had for a time been sus- 


and will presently utter notes of bolder defiance than Eng- |; 


To fail in his negotiations in regard to | 


opposition are calling us traitors for entering into this ar- 
| rangement with you. I told him I regretted this had not 


‘| been known in time, as the Envoy would be now on his 


way to this capital, and that the Mexican Government had 
| set no time for his arrival, and it was to be presumed that 
they would be ready to receive him whenever he arrived. 
I know, he said, there was no time set; but from the con- 
versations which I have had with yourself, and what I have 
heard from others, I had good reason to believe that the 
Envoy would not gave been appointed by your Government, 
| Or, at least, not have started on his mission, wotil after the 
meeting of Congress; which, he said, he understood would 
| not meet until the first of this month. i 
| “He said that the Government itself was well disposed, 
i and ready to proceed in the negotiation ; but, if the affair 
| was commenced now, it would endanger its existence; that 
} the Government was preparing the thing, collecting the opin- 
| jon and consent of the departments, which they expected to 
|! have finished by January, and then they would be able to 
| proceed in the affair with more security; that the Govern- 
| ment were afraid that the appearance of the Envoy at this 
| time would produce a revolution against it, which might 
| terminate in its destruction.” 
This shows the desire of the Government of 
| Mexico to restore friendly relations with us; but, 
then, personal and party reasons rendered a little 
delay important. If the negotiation was then 
pressed, it must be a failure; but if a little delay is 
given, it might be successful. But Mr, Slidell 
went in a hurry, and something must be done 
quickly. Tn the face of all these facts, he demands 
his reception forthwith, nothwithstanding he had 
been told that such a course would be fatal. The 
| Government refused to receive him as minister, 
| but, evidently “anxious to avoid a conflict, pro- 
posed to receive him as commissioner to treat 
about Texas. But he spurned this offer, and de- 
manded either his immediate reception as a minis~ 
ter, or else his passports. i 

How much Mr. Slidell ’s presence in Mexico had 
to do with the overthrow of Herrera’s Government 
is not known, beyond what may be inferred from 
j Mr. Black’s letter. But, it seems, he desired to 
| see it overturned. He says, in his letter to Mr. 
Buchanan of December 17, 1845: 

“A revolution, and that before the meeting of Congress, 
} isa probable event—a change of ministers almost a certain 
| one. Notwithstanding the desire, which I believe the pres- 
ent Administration really entertains, to adjust all their difi- 
culties with us, so feeble and inert is it, that T am rather 
| inclined to the opinion that the chances of successful nego- 
| tation would be better with one more hostile, but possess- 
| ing greater energy. The country, by conflicting factions, is 
ina state of perfect anarchy; its finances in a condition 
utterly desperate.” 


| Well, sir, as Mr. Slidell had wished and pre- 
| dicted, Herrera was overthrown, and Paredes came 
| into power. Mr, Slidell then makes application 


i to him to be received, but gets the same response 


i 
| 
f 
i 
| 
| 
i 


i 
| 
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i pended. A favorable response was received; and 


in his canvass for that high office, and afterwards | 


written out by himself, and published in the Nash- | ae 
ville Union. It will exhibit the unfortunate, and, || our maisia 


if the honor and happiness of the country had not ! 


tion in which the party shortly afterwards found | 
themselves placed. 
that purpose I now use it,) the powerful motives 


they had, knowing in their hearts that they would | 
sooner or later yield a large portion of this“ Dem- F 
ocratic” “ promised land” to the paw of the British || 
lion, to cover their retreat, and the disgrace of their | 
position, by involving us in war f 
ble Mexico. | 

Governor A. V. Brown said: | 


with poor, misera- 


tand for awhile on | 
P th s Let us take 
) ishing view of this broad land of liberty. Tum your | 
Face towards the Gulf of Mexico, what do you behold? ` In- 
stead of one love star faingly shining in the far distant south, | 
a whale galaxy of stars of the first magnitude are bursting j 
on your vision, and shining witha bright and glorions eful- 
gence. Now turn with me to the west—the mighty west— | 
vite the seltiug sun dips her broad disk in the weste 
an. Look away down throngb the misty distance to the 
of the Pacific, with all its bays, and hat! and 
Cast your eyes as far as the Russian possessions in | 
‘ 4 degrees and 40 mivutes. What a new world 
lies bet yout How many magnificent States to be the 
future homes of the sous and daughters of freedom! But | 
You kave not yet grazed on half this gtorious country. Turn 
now your face to the east, where the 
shines On this land of liberty. 
Unurortat old thirteen, 
nearer to us lig the twelve or fifteen States of a 
Wer Ole Ne wel ; or fifteen States of the great val 
giants da their z 
it can take in no more, Who now feels like he was a party 
minn or a southern man, or a northern man? Who does not | 
feel taat he is an American, and thankful to Heaven that | 
his loty cast in such a goodly land? When did mental 
Vision ever rest on such a scene? Moses, when standing on í 


beef involved, the, ridiculous and laughable condi- | 


it will exhibit, too, (and for |! 


: forthwith Mr. Slidell was despatched to Mexico as 


; tle amicably all matters in dispute with the United 


States. But he needs a little time for this, and the 
presence of Mr. Slidell in the capital too soon will 
doharm. He therefore most earnestly desires that 
Mr. Slidell would not be in so great haste. And 
h 

portant portion of this diplomatic history. The 
letter of Mr. Black to Mr. Buchanan, found in the 
public documents, is worthy of special notice, and 
throws much light on this matter. Mr. Black 
writes as follows: 


“I went upto the President’s quarters, when the minister 
came ourinto the ante-chamber and met me, and accosted 
me, sayjuy, that the Government was informed that there 
was an arrival in Vera Cruz from the United States, bring- 
i ing out a commissioner, by which the Government was 
taken by surprise, and asked me who this commissioner 
could be, and what had he come for? F told him I did not 


| know, but T presumed it was the envoy which the Mexican į 


| Government had agreed to receive from the Government of 
| the United States; all the information which I had upon that 
| subject was, that the consul of the United States at Vera 
| Cruz had advised me, in a letter under date the 29th of 


|! November, that the Hon. John Slidell had just arrived at | 


: Sacrificios, and wished to leave Vera Cruz for this capital 
by the first diligence, and that f was under the impression 


| that this person was an Envoy from the Government of the '! 


| United States to that of Mexico, as we had good reason to 
expect one about ihis time. He said, that ought not to be; 
| the Government did not expect an Envoy from the United 


| States until January, as they were not prepared to receive | 


at this time, and that [ 


‘ should endeavor to prevent his doing so, as his appearance i 


ere the curtain rises on a very interesting and im- | 


i that he had received before; that he could be re- 
ceived as a commissioner to treat about Texas, but 
not as a minister, 

All this time there was not the slightest evidence 
to show-any intention, on the part of Mexico, to 
wage war against us. On the contrary, Mr. Sli- 
dell took good care to impress the Mexican Gov- 
ernment with the belief that, if he was not re- 
ceived, the United States would make war on 
them. He was of opinion that their fears should 
be operated on, and accordingly, on the 27th of 
December, 1845, he wrote to Mr. Buchanan that 
“hostile demonstrations” ought to be made, in order 
to alarm them. He says to Mr. Buchanan: 


“The desire of our Government to secure peace will be 
mistaken for timidity ; the most extravagant pretensions will 
be made and insisted upon, until the Mexican people shalt 
|i be convinced, by hostile demonstrations, that our differences 
| must be settled promptly, either by negotiation or the 


| 
| 


| 
{ 
i 


i 
t 
\ 
| 
| 
| 


sword.” 


The President of the United States arrived at 
j the same conclusion, and determined (and that, 
| too, without consulting Congress, the war-making 
|, power) to make “hostile demonstrations,” and to 
| convince the Mexican people that they must settle 
“promptly, either by negotiation or the sword,” He 
accordingly, on the 13th of January following, or- 
dered General Taylor to march to the Rio Grande. 
Mr. Donelson had informed the President, by his 
official correspondence, that, in his opinion, the 
presence of an army in the Mexican settlements, 
jon the Rio Grande, would almost unavoidably 
i result in a conflict of arms. But the movement 
was resolved on; ‘‘hostile demonstrations” must be 
made. They were made, and resulted, as had been 
predicted, and as every man of sense must have 
| known they would, in war. 
| That the army was marched into Mexican set- 


i 


4 


daw 


_houses on fire and fled, ° © 


` “peaceful, unless she should declare war, or com- 


ected otherwise by his Government.” 


“ mediate origin. I have shown that, though Mexi- 


1847.] 
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tlements, where the Texan authority had never 
‘one, is demonstrable from the public documents. 

he letters of Mr. Marcy, Mr. Donelson, General 
Taylor, and even the. President’s message itself, all 
contain conclusive evidence of the fact. I might 
cite from all, but a few proofs from those of Gen- 
eral Taylor, and from the message, will be enough. 
By his letter, dated at Point Isabel, he says, that 
he had been met on his way there by a formal 
protest from the civil authorities of Tamaulipas, 
against his occupation of the country. That, as 
they approached Point Isabel, the inhabitants set the 


Were these citizens of Texas—citizens of the 
United States—who were burning their houses and 
fleeing before the American army? 

But even the message of the President discloses 
the fact that he ordered the army into Mexican 
settlements, and among Mexican citizens; and he 
gravely informs us that he had directed, however, 
that the persons and property of Mexican citizens 
should be respected! He says, ‘ the movement of 
* the troops to the Del Norte was made by the com- 
‘manding general, under. positive instructions to 
‘abstain from all aggressive acts towards Mexico 
‘or Mexican citizens, and to regard the relations | 
‘between that republic and the United States as 


‘mit acts of hostility indicative of war. He was 
‘specially directed to protect private property, and 
‘ respect personal rights.” 
_ Now, sir, if our army was on our own soil, was 
it necessary to order that it should abstain from | 
*‘ aggressive acts towards Mexico and Mexican citi- | 
zens,” and that the persons and property of “Mex- | 
ican citizens”? should be respected? Why such | 
an order would be ridiculous. 
` But, to return to General Taylor. In writing | 
from his camp, opposite Matamoros, he says, ‘the | 
attitude of the Mexicans is so far decidedly hos- fi 
tile” And he urgently calls the attention of the | 
War Department to “the necessity of speedily 
sending recruits” to the army. In his letter from | 
the same .place, a few days afterwards, he de- | 
| 
| 
| 


scribes his position, and says he has his cannon in 
a position to “ bear directly upon the public square 
of Matamoros, and within good range for demol- 
ishing the town.” li 

This, Mr. Chairman, I suppose is what was | 
meant by-“ making hostile demonstrations,” in | 
order to alarm the Mexicans into a treaty with us. | 
In the same letter, General Taylor says: “ You | 
* will perceive that the Mexican authorities persist | 
‘in considering our march as an act of war in itself; | 
‘and I believe they would so treat it, and attempt | 
‘to drive us from our position, if they felt sufficient || 
‘confidence in their strength.” 

The next thing was an interview between Gen- || 
eral Vega and General Worth. General Vega in- 
formed General Worth, that the march of our |: 
army “through a part of Mexican territory (Tam: 
aulipas) was considered as an act of war.” i 
Vega then inquired: ‘ Is it the intention of General |! 
Taylor to remain with his army on the left bank | 
of the Rio Grande?’ General Worth replied, 
“ Most assuredly; and there to remain until di- ' 
General | 


General ; 


Vega remarked, that, “ we [the Mexicans] felt in 
dignation at secing the American flag placed on ; 
the Rio Grande, a portion of the Mexican terri 
tory.” General Ampudia then, by letter, called | 
on General Taylor to retire from the Rio Grande, |: 
and informs him, that remaining there will be |! 
deemed an act of war, and treated as such. General || 
Taylor, on receiving this, issued an order “ block- | 
ing up the Rio Grande, and stopping all supplies to |; 
Matamoros.” A conflict ensued, and, since then, l! 
we have been at war. : ji 

And now, sir, I have traced the causes of this |} 
War, and reviewed the facts connected with its im- | 


1 
| 
| 
| 


co might brag and bluster, she had no serious f 
thought of making war on us, or invading our ter- || 


ritory. She was distracted by civil wars at home, i| 
without ability or inclination to wage a foreign |; 
war, and fearing, instead of seeking, a conflict with || 
the United States. I have said that Mr. Polk had |, 
adopted the only certain method by which he could || 
have driven her into war—the marching our army | 
into her settlements, pointing our cannon into: her || 
towns, and alarming. the inhabitants~into union |! 
among themselves, and uniting them against a com- 


i 


i ambition to distinguish his reign, especially by the 


submit, under penalty of having their towns riddled 


: Ah, sir, Mr. Polk’s lieutenant general convicts him 
‘| ment was given to them. 


i ; Saye ag 
| President moved on his own responsibility, believ- | 
i | 

t 


mon enemy, in defence, as they supposed, of their 
country, their homes, and their religion. The blood 
of this war is on the President. I care not who 
struck the first blow. He provoked. it—unneces- 
sarily provoked it—by an aggressive and wholly 
unjustifiable act, alike unauthorized by the annex- 
ation. resolution, by the laws, and by the Consti- 
tution of the country. - 

Nor is it material, so far as the President’s con- 
duct is concerned, whether we had cause of war 
against Mexico or not. It was not for him to de- 
cide; the decision of that belonged to the war- 
making power. Had he kept our army where he 
had first ordered it—at Corpus Christi—and where 
it could have given the most ample protection to 
the most remote Texan settlements, I verily believe 
we should this day have been at peace. But an 


acquisition of territory, has involved us in the ex- 
penses and calamities of a war, the end of which 
the wisest end most sagacious cannot foretell or 
foresee. Well and truly might it be said to this 
country, ‘Wo to thee, O land, when thy King is a 
child!” 

I have but a few more things to say about this 
marching our army to the Rio Grande, and then I 
will leave it to the verdict of the country. I have 


already, but for a different purpose, referred to the || 


testimony of Mr. Benton, on the question of bound- 
ary. He solemnly declared that, to ratify a treaty 
including the very country of which Mr. Polk, by the 
army, took military possession, “would be an act of 
‘direct aggression on Mexico, for all the conse- 
‘quences of which the United States would stand 
‘yesponsible.’? And he laid down the following 
distinct propositions in regard to it: 1. It would 
“be of itself war;” 2. It would be “unjust war;” 
3. “War unconstitutionally. made; and 4. “War 
on a weak and groundless pretext, ”? f 
This is what Mr. Benton. said of ratifying a 
treaty including the territory into which the Presi- 
dent has since marched the army. Mr. Benton 
ought to be good authority with Mr. Polk, since 
he has desired, and proposed, to confer on himan | 
office so high and responsible, and, if abused, so 
dangerous, that, in the whole history of the coun- 


worthy of it, and he was the ereat and good 
Washington. You know the office to which I 
refer—the office of lieutenant general. Mr. Ben- 
ton, therefore, ought to be a good witness; and, 
accordingly, I have called up his testimony. 
Now, sir, if it be true, as Mr. Benton has de- 
clared, that the mere ratification of a treaty—~a 
mere act on paper—including the country in ques- 
tion, is an act of war; what isit, I beg to ask, when 
the President, by his army, takes military posses- 
sion of it, requiring the affrighted inhabitants to 


by cannon balls if they show signs of resistance? 


by evidence too clear and too 
The proof is conclusive. 
And in taking this step, in itself, according to ! 
Mr. Benton, an act of war, the President did not 
deign to consult the war-making power. Congress 
was in session, but not an intimation of this move- 
He did not ask their 
consent. If he had, in my judgment, he would not | 
have obtained it; for, in passing the annexation 
resolutions, Congress had refused to set up any | 
exclusive claim to the territory in question; and it 
is not possible they would, after this, have ordered | 
that military possession should be taken of it. The | 


positive to be evaded. 


ing, no doubt, that the country, when in war, 
would overlook his conduct in provoking and 
bringing it on. He did this, as Ihave already 
shown, alike in violation of the express terms and 
obvious meaning of the annexation resolution, in 
violation of law, and in violation of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

But I must hasten to a conclusion. The remain 
ing topics which I desired to touch, must be touch- 


° 


ed briefly. The proposed annexation of Mexican , 
territory to the United States has raised, or rather 


revived, a question of fearful import. Already we 
have had a most exciting and violent debate on the 
subject of the extension of slavery. 

When Texas was coming into the Union, I then 


not destroy, the Union. And so firm was my. con» 
viction of this, that I. would vote for no proposition 
which did not explicitly ` settle it, . Ihave ‘not 
changed my opinion; subsequent events have but 
confirmed it. If there was no other difficulty in-the 
way of this proposed annexation. of. Mexican. ter- 
ritory, I would oppose it in every form,,untilethis 
exciting and dangerous question was compremised 
and settled. Itis far more important to preserve 
the Union than to add to our territory. te 

But there are to my mind other unanswerable 
difficulties in the way of bringing this territory in, 
with its Mexican inhabitants. Waiving the ques- 
tion whether these inhabitants are capable of self- 
government, or can be made so, which is matter 
of extreme doubt, still other insuperable objec- 
tions, to my mind, are in the way. The doctrines 
of our Declaration of Independence, and the spirit 
and genius‘of our institutions, recognise but one 
foundation on which free government can rest, the 
“consent of the governed.” To force a reluctant 
people to submit to our institutions, as we must do 
if we bring this Mexican population under our 
Constitution, would be contrary to its principles. 
Texas came in, but she was free, and came in by 
i the consent of her people deliberately expressed. 
! But suppose Texas while free, from some cause, 
had waged war against us, and our arms being 
victorious, we proposed, in order to “indemnify 
us for the expenses of the war,” to annex a part 
| or all of her territory to the United States, not- 
| withstanding the people we proposed to bring in 
should be unwilling to come under our Federal 
Constitution, ought we under such circumstances 
to have forced them in? I think nat. It would 
have been in violation of the spirit of our Govern- 
ment. 

But, it is said, we should overlook all these con- 
: siderations, and hold on to the conquered provinces, 
in order to indemnify us for the expenses of the 
i war, If by this is meant that this territory would 
yield us anything worthy of serious consideration 
in the way of money, itis the greatest humbug of 
| the times. It would be more likely to take out 
| than put money into the treasury. 


i| In conclusion, I have but a few words to say 
try but one has been found who has been deemed |} 


about the three million appropriation asked Yor by 
| the President. Ihave voted steadily for all the sup~ 
plies of men and money necessary to carry on this 
war. [intend to continue to do so.. But the Presi- 
dent asks this three millions, not to prosecute the 
war, but he says it may be necessary in making a 
peace; but he cannot tell us what use he is going to 
make of it, wntil after this peace is obtained. Last 
session he wanted two millions to be used in this 
secret way, but the bill failed. This session he 
wants three milhons. 

Now, sir, if I had good reason to believe that 
it would bring an honorable peace, I would vote, 
not only this three millions, but as much more if 
| it were necessary. ButI have no reason to believe 
any such thing. When the President asked for 
the two millions last session, he had entered into 
some sort of an arrangement with Santa Ana, by 
i which he was to permit Santa Ana to return to 
Mexico, and Santa Ana, on his part, was to make 
peace with the United States. But Santa Ana 
cheated our President, and I am afraid he will 
i cheat him again. I must therefore know what is 
: to be done with this money before I can vote it. 

Ts it the design of the President to hold out this 
three millions as a bribe to Santa Anaand his army? 
If so, the purpose is dishonorable and disgraceful. 
We have had enough of bargains with the treach- 
erous Santa Ana. We have seen him, by the 
i order of Mr. Polk, permitted to return to his own 


t 
| country, after he had been the author of all the 
| 


| mischiefs of which we complain. And no sooner 
did he reach the capital of his own country, where 
! our sagacious President had sent him, than he was 
| hailed with joy both by the army and people. fn- 
| stead of trying to make peace with us, he at first 
: modestly declined the Presidency, but took com- 
|| mand of the army, saying, his purpose in return- 
ing from his exile was, to drive the perfidious Amer- 
i icans, as he was pleased ungratefully to call the 
i people over whom Mr. Polk presided, from the 
| soil of Mexico. He is now not only at the head: 
| of the army, but also President of the republic, 
| giving more union and energy to the war against 


expressed the belief that, if the question of sla- || 


very was left open, it would in the end endanger, if 


us than any other man could give. { want no 
more secret bargains made with him. When an- 
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other contract is entered into, I not only want it in 
the open day, but I want witnesses to 1t. 

‘What avail, sir, will it be, to.procure a tempo- 
rary, or nominal peace, by buying up the present 
set of military leaders in Mexico?. it would-only 
hurl them from power, and bring in other leaders 
equalty hostile. We have already seen Mr. Slidell 
Gesiring, and, perhaps, by his presence in Mexico, 
assisting,.to overturn the government of Herrera, 
and bring Paredes into power; and. then we have 
seen the President assisting to turn Paredes out, 
and put Santa’ Ana into his place. And what has 
it availed? It has only turned bad to worse, and 
postponed the prospect of peace. We started out 
to “conquer a peace; now, it seems, we are |; 
going to buy it! I will have no part or lot in any |: 
such thing. ar 

In. conclusion, I will say, my heart’s desire is to 
see an early and honorable peace restored to the 
country; and all and every measure which in my 
judgement looks fairly and honestly to that object 
shall have my. constant and hearty support. 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 


SPEECH OF MR. J. H. HARMANSON, 
see OF LOUISIANA, i 
In tree House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 12, 1847. 


The bill to appropriate Three Millions of Dollars | 
to enable the President to enter upon negotia- | 
tions for the restoration of peace with Mexico, 
being under consideration— 


Mr. HARMANSON said: I did not expect, 
Mr. Chairman, to have addressed the committee 
on this bill; intending to have left it to more expe- 
rienced members. The amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Witmor,] 
has altered my determination, and as I have taken 
the floor, I will define my position with reference 
to the war. 

It is denounced by the opposition as “a Presi- 
dent’s war;’’ a war of injustice and wrong on our 
part, commenced without reason, and to end in 
the disgrace of our country. This, sir, I believe 
to be wholly untrue. But if I conceived our coun- 
try to have been led into this war by the folly or 
design of the President, I should, in the first place, 
have endeavored to arrest him in his career of folly 
or ambition. If] had failed in that, and war had 
ensued, L should not have stopped to inquire by 
whose wrong it had been commenced. It would |} 
be enough to know that my country was in wary 
and instead of spending our énergies in idle, if not 
criminal wrangling to gain pitiful party advantages, | 
I would ery a truce to party; would quiet our do- 
mestie troubles, and lend every energy of our souls 
to its prosecution, with a vigor likely to ensure its | 
speedy and glorious termination. 

But, sir, it is not an “unjust, unconstitutional, 
and damnable war,” or one that could have been 
avoided with honor. It was forced on us by a! 
perverse and besotted nation—a nation without ca- | 
pacity to know what is right, and if she had, has | 
not the sense of propriety to do it. Everything | 
that a magnanimous nation, conscious of its power, | 
could do, has been done by the United States to | 
obtain peace. We have implored Mexico for the | 
sake of humanity, for her own sake, to abstain 
from this appeal toarms. Yes, sir, in strains bor- || 
dering on pusillanimity, only to be excused bya |: 
consciousness of our power and her distraction, | 
and consequent feebleness, have we hesought her | 
to pause. How have we been met? By insult | 
and defiance. Nothing but war would do her. | 
Let her have it, then, to her heart’s content. If she | 
is so lost to all sense of justice and reason, as not . 
to be, for humanity’s sake or her own, begged into | 
a peace, the sole alternative is left us to thrash her | 
into it. ` | 

But we see gentlemen on this floor so blinded 
by prejudice and hatred, as to charge this as “a 
President’s war,” which, if true, would convict 
them of little less than treason. They tell us, that 
the order of the President, commanding our troops 
to take position on the Rio Grande, was issued to 
provoke a war. That it was unconstitutional, as 
it made war without the consent of Congress. It 
was unjust to Mexico, as it invaded her rightful 
sovereignty; and that, for this order, the President 


| as they call him? Were they not on this floor? 


| the country that they saw it all, but kad not the | 


| If they say they did not at that time see that it was 


} 


was a despot, and deserved to be impeached. IP 
it be true, that the marching to the Rio Grandę 
provoked the war, then I charge those who now 
denounce it on this floor with being accessory to 
the act. If thus making the war was unconstitu- 
tional, then I charge them with coöperation in this 
violation of the Constitution. If the march to the 
Rio Grande violated the sovereignty of Mexico, 
you are guilty of perpetrating or conniving at that | 
Injustice. 2 ale 

And, Mr. Chairman, Jct me ask these patriotic 
gentlemen, where were they when these great out- 
rages were committed by this despotic President, 


Did they not have full cognizance of all these facts? 
Why did they not arrest him in his mad career? 
Were these sentinels on the watchtower sleeping 
at their post? Will they tell us that they did not 
at that time think it unconstitutional and unjust, | 
or that it would provoke a war? Or will they tell | 


patriotism to warn their countrymen of the danger ? 
Let these railers take either horn of the dilemma. 


unjust and unconstitutional, and would provoke a 
war, how is it that they charge the Administration 
with wilfully trampling under foot the Constitu- 
tion, dealing unjustly by Mexico, and plunging 
their country in an “ unjust, unconstitutional, and 
damnable war?’ If they saw it, what apology or 
excuse can they offer their countrymen for not ar- 
resting ‘the President in his’ mad design? Why 
did these patriots sleep? Why were they dumb? 
‘Why did they not sound the alarm far and wide, 
to awake the sleeping vigilance of their confiding 
countrymen? For the very best reasons, Mr. 
Chairman: Their charges, were not thought of 
then, and are unjust now. Let us examine mto 
the manner in which this difficulty commenced. | 

Texas was an independent nation: recognised 
by the leading civilized nations of theearth. She 
chose to unite her destiny with ours, and we, for 
our security, to extend our commercial and politi- 
cal power, and also to prevent other Governments, 
whose principles are antagonist to our own, from 
controlling the destinies of that rising country ,—for 
these reasons we took her into our Union. The 
annexation was consummated after a hard struggle 
with European Governments. Our promptitude į 
and boldness triumphed over their machinations. 
They reluctantly acquiesced, and acknowledged 
that Texas had the right to annex herself to the 
United States. We received her into our Union, 
claiming the Rio Grande as her boundary; but 
with a stipulation that we reserved to ourselves the | 
power of establishing a line by treaty. 

We signified to Herrera, the President of Mex- 
ico, our disposition to settle ail difficulties on the 
most liberal terms. He assented to receive an en- 
voy. Mr. Slidell was immediately despatched to 
Mexico, to endeavor, by all honorable means, to 
adjust the points in controversy. On his arrival 
out, he found Herrera’s Government tottering to 
its fall, and from fear, it then refused to recognise 
him. Herrera was soon overthrown by-Paredes, 
for the very reason that he was favorable to peace. 
Mr. Slidell apprized Paredes, in the most kind and 
conciliatory manner, of the friendly disposition of 
our Government, and that he was empowered to 
settle all questions in Issue. How, let me ask, were 
these friendly overtures met? By insult and bit- 
terness. Yet these patriots declare, that in all this 
Mexico was right, and our Government wrong, 
Permit me, in this connexion, to read an extract 
from a letter from the Mexican Minister, Gastillo 
y Lanzas, to Mr. Slidell, which, doubtless, will 
receive the approval of those who ever find their 
country wrong and her enemies right: 


t Civilized nations have beheld with amazement, at this 
enlightened and refined epoch, a powerful and well-consol- 
idated State, availing herself of the internal dissension of a 
neighboring nation, putting its vigilanee to sleep by protes- | 
tations of friendship, setting in active motion all manner of 
springs and artifices, alternately plying intrigue and vio- 
lence, seizing a moment to despoil her of a precious part of 
her territory, regardless of her incontestable right of the most 
unquestionable ownership, and the most undisputed pos- 
session.” 


_ Was there ever, Mr. Chairman, such unblush- 
ing impudence as this? I might go further, and 
ask, was there ever such insanity as this? Texas 


i 


| unquestionably hers! when all leading civilized 


nations had pronounced her years before free and | 


| sanity, that caused the war. 


independent! And she had undisputed possessior: 
of Texas! Surely this man must have been born 
since the battle of San Jacinto, and can know no- 
thing of the previous history of his country. Is 
there a man on this floor willing to endorse these 
idiotic pretensions? It was this blindness, this in- 
Yet, sir, our oppo- 
nents tell us that our Government is wrong, her 
enemy right. They contend that between the Nue- 
ces and the Rio Grande was disputed territory, and 
that our invasion of that caused the war. Certainly, 
sir, there was a differerice of opinion among our- 
selves as to which was the rightful line,a large 
majority believing the Rio Grande to be the bound- 
ary. But this very difference of opinion suggested 
the propriety of a reservation on the part of our 
Government of power to negotiate the line. There 
certainly has never been any dispute between the 
United States and Mexico, as to whether the Nue~ 
ces or the Rio Grande was the boundary. The 
dispute with Mexico arises from the fact that she 
claimed to the Sabine. She claimed the whole of 
Texas, disputing our title to every inch. 7 
Some of the Opposition charge us with robbing 
Mexico by annexing Texas. This is humiliating 
indeed. Even our foreign enemies are more just 
to us than dre such American patriots. ‘The 
prime minister of a foreign potentate, Guizot, 
smarting under the sting of being foiled in his 
“ balance-of-power’’ system, acknowledged that 
Texas was free and independent of Mexico, and 
had a right to annex herself to the United States. 
But what better could we expect from this same 


i school of American patriots, which, during the 


Revolution, when America was striking for her 
freedom, declared us rebels and robbers, and then, 
as now, proclaimed our enemies to be in the right. 

In the last war they were again found on the side 
of our enemies. In our difficulties with France, 
their leader, the imbodiment of Federalism, true 
to his instinct, declared that if the guns of the ene- 
my were pointing at the Capitol, he would not vote 
an appropriation intended to protect the honor and 
interest of the country. 

I will not charge our opponents with loving 
Mexico, or hating their own country. But, sir, 
they are so blinded by party fury, so bitter and des- 
perate in their hatred to the Administration, that to 
crush it they would trample under foot the honor, | 
interests, and glory of their own country. 

I should have my misgivings as to the stability 
of our institutions did I not believe that the mass 
of the Whig party would spurn with indignation 
these proclamations to the world, that we are 
murderers and robbers, waging an ‘* unjust, un- 
constitutional, and damnable war.” If the war 
was unjust, I would try to he blind to my coun- 
try’s dishonor. My lips, at least, should be sealed, 
for the sake of the future fame of my country. E 
would rather desire to cheat the historian into a 
different belief, and thus to save our posterity from 
the mortification of being taught that their fathers 
were robbers and murderers. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if this war is “unjust, 


| unconstitutional, and damnable,” why did these 


peculiar patriots vote for it? If itis so, they crimi- 
nate themselves. They confess their own guilt. 
We thought the war unavoidable and just on our 
part; we voted for it,and thus did what we con- 
sidered our duty. They, by their own confession, 
violated duty, and perpetrated what they profess 
to consider foul injustice. 

It is complained that the President stated in his 
message, that “aid and comfort’? was being given 


j to the enemy by denouncing the war as unjust 


towards Mexico, and in branding our Government 
as being bent on pillage and territorial aggrandize- 
ment. Yes, I ask these honorable gentlemen if 
the Government of Mexico does not receive “ aid 
and comfort” by thus being encouraged to deeds of 
daring in defence of their country’s so-called honor 
and rights, as against the vile oppression of Ameri- 
can robbers? Cheer on the soldiers of our ene- 
mies—tell them they are fighting in a just and holy 
cause-—tell theni if they fall they will fil} a patriots 


| grave—do it, do all this, and then ask every true 


American heart if this is not giving aid and com- 
fort and strength totheenemy. Turn to our own 
soldiers, and say you will not vote them food, rai- 
ment, and arms, to enable them to protect their 
country’s honor and rights, and to add to its glory, 
but to carry out the vile purposes of tyranny and 
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oppression, to violate the Constitution, to enable 
them to perpetrate dark deeds of pillage and blood; 
tell them if they die in the cause they die a felon’s | 
death; tell this to the soldier’s widow, whose only 
consolation is that he died nobly supporting his 
country’s honor and glory. Rob her of that sol- 
ace—Say to the soldier’s orphans that their father 
has left them the blighting legacy of disgrace and 
dishonor—and then go to the people and ask them 
whether this is giving strength to the American 
arms, or comfort to the distracted hearts of those 
made widows and orphans by this war. 

The Opposition speak of the cost of this war. 
Sir, it was unavoidable. We will conquer a peace. 
It will be a permanent peace, not only with Mexi- 
co, but with our rivals in Europe. They see with 
fear and trembling the prowess. of our troops, and |! 
the real military power of our Government. In- 
deed, we are as much surprised at our own power 
asthey. The American people, as well as Europe, 
are convinced that we can command, at six months? 
notice, half a million of men of the very best mate- 
rial for an army. The want of this knowledge 
might have costus a long, bloody, and-expensive 
war, with those jealous of our institutions and 
prosperity. . This knowledge will insure us a long 
repose, should we end this contest as brilliantly as | 
it has been thus far prosecuted, and the perma- | 
nent peace thus. purchased will have been cheaply |; 
bought, even at a cost of fifty or a hundred mil- |! 
lions of dollars. But it will cost us nothing. 
Mexico, in her madness, commenced this war, and 
she must foot the bill. 

For the more efficient prosecution of the war, 

> the able Secretary of the Treasury has proposed to 
tax the free list. It is objected that we cannot tax 
tea and coffee, for the reason that such a duty falls 
heaviest on the poor. I know it does. Our whole 
system of taxation taxes the poor instead of the ii 
rich; and that is one of the principal reasons why | 

I have always advocated the lowest possible tariff. || 

Will these objectors be kind enough toinform the 

committee if the duty on sugar, salt, iron, coarse | 

cottons, woollens, &c., do not also throw the bur- 
den of the tax on the poor, and otherwise operate 
more injuriously to their interest than would a duty 
on tea and coffee? If you put a tax upon tea and 
coffee, its whole amount goes into the public treas- || 
ury. On the other hand, only a part of your tariff 
or tax on sugar, salt, iron, cottons, woollens, &c., 
goes into the public treasury. The sugar planter, 
salt-maker, the iron-master, chartered companies 
manufacturing cottons and woollens, receive the 
greatest proportion of the tax thus levied.. Nor is 
thisall. It cuts of our trade with other countries, 
and thus diminishes the price of the article we ex- 
port. Itis, indeed, a double injury. Sir, these 
gentlemen talk very pathetically of taxing the || 
poor. Where were their sympathies, when it | 
was proposed by the Democratic party to reduce || 

the tax on sugar, salt, iron, andclothing? Where, i! 

I ask, was their love for the poor then? No, | 

their ery was, the higher the tax the better. Their | 

object in making anything free is to create the ne- | 
cessity for higher taxes on sugar, salt, iron, coal, |i 
coarse cottons, woollens, &c., for the benefit of | 
the planter, iron and coal miners, and chartered || 
companies. We are obliged, if we do our duty, | 

to raise the money to support our Government, i 
You object to puta tariff on tea and coffee, be- | 
cause, as you contend, the burden will fall heavi- |! 
est on the poor. I know it, as I have before : 
said, and vote for it with that full knowledge; and || 
know, too, with the same certainty, that to lay a || 
heavier tax on the articles you propose in their | 
stead to tax even higher than at present, would be || 
infinitely more oppressive to the poor, as it would | 
do them the triple injury of taxing them unequally |! 
for the Government, taxing them for the benefit of |i 
chartered companies, and cutting off their trade 
with other nations, thereby diminishing the price 
ofthe articles we export. 

Under this mode of taxation, fix it as you may, | 
the poor have to stand the brunt; and under the 
pretence of relieving them by making tea and cof | 
fee free, you inflict a deeper injury im raising the 
taxes on articles of general consumption which are 
already taxed too high. If you are sincere, why 
do you not lay a tax on indigo and other dyestuits? 
That would clearly benefit the poor, as it would 
not tax them, but these chartered companies. Oh, 
no! That is precisely what you do not desire. 


i 


_ of the rights and honor of their country. 


| gested by the gentleman from Indiana, (Mr. Owen,] 


i the Administration, or sincere supporters of the 


m 


You say, too, the people will nôt stand a tax on 
tea and. coffee. Is it thought on this floor that the | 
people are so stupid as not to be able to see that | 
the tax on tea and coffee would be less injurious | 
to them than to raise the tax, which is now too | 
high, on their sugar, salt, and iron? The money | 
must be procured;.and the question is, how is it 
to be raised with most facility, arid. to the least in- 
jury to the people? Lay it as we may, I know 
the masses will have to stand the burden. Bank- 
ers. and other chartered corhpaniesyand the wealthy 
generally, will not bear their due proportion. Nev- 
ertheless, | know that true patriotism is to be 
found among the people, who are ever ready to 
pour out their money and their blood in defence 


They not stand a tax on tea and coffee in time of 
war to support their fathers, brothers, husbands, 
friends, and countrymen, in wresting from an in- 
solent, implacable, and barbarous foe that redress 
which has been too long delayed! They recollect 
full well the piracies committed by our enemy on 
our commerce; the robbery of our citizens; the as- 
sassination of the gallant Cross; the murder of the || 
Rogers family, when females, after being violated | 
before the eyes of their husbands, were deliberately 
murdered in cold blood. 

No, sir, there is not a man or a woman in my j 
district, with a heart capable of appreciating such | 
wrongs, who would be indisposed to submit to a | 
duty on tea and coffee, or would refuse to give half i 
their tea and coffee—nay, give all, to cheer and || 
suppor our army in avenging these outrages. H 

Mr. Chairman, it is proposed by the bil now 
under consideration to place in the hands of the | 
Executive three millions of dollars, to be used, if |; 
necessary, in adjusting a peace with Mexico. It) 
is denounced by the Opposition, who call on us to || 
know how it is that, having set out to conquer a | 
peace, we now wish to obtain peace by bribery. | 
We could have expected nothing better from many || 
of these gentlemen. Is it patriotic at such a time || 
to publish to the civilized world that the Executive | 
is a tyrant, pressing on a system of plunder and | 
bloodshed, and that the supporters of this war are | 
accessories to these crimes? Sir, they could not || 
have completed the catalogue of disgraceful impa- |; 
tations without adding that of bribery. It is sug- | 


i 
| 
| 


and the chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means of the Senate, [Mr. Szvimr,] that the line 
most convenient to the parties would be the Rio 
Grande, from its mouth to the thirty-second paral- 
lel, thence following that parallel west to the Pacific, 
giving us the Californias and New Mexico. Now, 
can it-not be conceived by all not wilfully blind, į 
that the territory we may thus acquire would be 
worth more than the amount Mexico may owe us; 
and that it may require this amount, or a part of i; 
this, to pay the balance? ft may be said, why not | 
take exactly enough to pay ourselves? For many : 
cogent reasons. The line thus to be obtained might |: 
not be convenient for either. For instance: Mexi- || 
co might not be willing to have one of her provinces |i 
divided, wishing us to take the whole or none. If | 
we took the whole, it might cover more than our ; 
claim. If none, less than our claim. So it must | 
be clear to cvery sensible mind that we must he | 
prepared for this contingency. It may or may not | 
be used, as circumstances may require. It would be 
most stupid not to be prepared on this point, upon 
which I shall not dwell longer; for he that cannot | 
see the indispensable necessity for this appropria- 
tion is too blind to be reasoned with. 

As to the amendment proposed by the member 
from Pennsylvania, I must declare my astonish- ; 
ment that those who profess to be supporters of 
the Administration should have thrown such a fire- : 
brand into our councils. It is difficult to believe 
that the supporters of this measure are friendly to 


war; for they must know that the President is | 
wholly adverse to coupling this question in any | 
manner with a measure necessary to the prosecu- 
tion of the war. Had gentlemen taxed their in- 
genuity to the utmost to devise the means of dis- 
tracting the councils of the country, to effectually 
embarrass and cripple the Administration, and 
eventually to overthrow the Union, E do not be- ; 
lieve they could have adopted a scheme better 
suit#d to accomplish these ends. Yet gentlemen 
say they are supporters of the war and the Admin- |; 


! cessor—his Administration alone of all the 


~~ 


istration; and. that they are attached to the. Union. 
This is singular proof of it. . They are in favor of 
the war, yet they thrust, out of time and place, a 
measure on the House which.-they know full well 
must irritate and distract- the party-favorable to a 
vigorous prosecution of the contest. They are sup- 
porters of the Administration, yet they Know: that 
nothing could embarrass it more. They are in fa- 
vor of this glorious Union, Still. they introduce 
and press on usa principle that tramples. under foot 
all the compromises of the Constitution which te- 
sulted in this Union. Sir, if they were to be judged 
by their acts, and not by their professions, it would 
be pronounced that they were opposed to the war, 
meditated the overthrow of. the Administration, 
and were, in fact, disunionists. ged : 
The speech of the gentleman ftom New? York 
(Mr. Rarusun] was indeed interesting, if for. na- 
thing. save its candor. After exhausting himself 
in denouncing the institution of African slavery 
and its baneful influences on the. intellect and in- 
dustry of our people, and passing a very high 
eulogy on the intelligence and industry of the non- 
slaveholding States, and their great love for kberty, 
he at last informed the committee that the anti- 
slavery agitation here is all humbug. That they 
are really after political power; and that if we will 
give up one of the most material compromises of 
the Constitution, we may take slavery where we 
please, and extend it indefinitely. I commend the 
gentleman for his candor.’ Doubtless, this is the 
spirit that actuates these great lovers of freedom. 
He complains bitterly that for forty-seven of fifty- 
seven years, the presidential chair has been filled 
by slaveholders, which he considers a great griev- 
ance. Let us examine this matter a little. 
General Washington was a slaveholder, reared 
under its baneful influences. Will the gentleman 
be kind enough to say how he liked his Adminis- 
tration? I will take the liberty of answering for 
the gentleman, that none could have been better. 
The apostle of liberty, Thomas Jeflerson—was the 


| gentleman satisfied with his Administration? He 


will say the liberty of the people suffered nothing 
at his hands. How isit with the Administrations of 
Madison and Monroe? Were they true to the 
honor and liberty of the people? The gentleman 
expresses no dissent. How did he like the Ad- 
ministration of the lion-hearted Jackson, the hero 
of New Orleans? Did Jackson fill the measure of 
his country’s glory ?. The gentleman is delighted 
with his Administration. How is this, Mr. Chair- 


| man, five Presidents from the slaveholding States, 


the land, as gentlemen are pleased to say, “ of 
ignorance and idleness’’—five Presidents reared 
under its baneful influence; and yet, sir, while they 
guided the destinies of the United States, the in- 


‘terest of the country was promoted, its honor 


preserved untarnished, and its liberties carefully 
evarded. This is, indeed strange, if the condition 
you assign the South be true. Let us see whether 
the country has fared better under those reared in 
the more favored region, the land, as the gentle- 


i man avers, “ of intelligence and freedom.’’ How 


is the gentleman pleased with the Administration 
of John Adams? Not at all, Mr. Chairman. 
How did that of his son, Jobn Q, Adams, answer ?, 
Again he is no better satisfied. And that of Gen- 
eral Harrison was no more to the gentleman’s 
taste. Mr. Van Buren, the ‘northern man with 
southern principles,” who thought it honor enough 
to follow in the footsteps of his illustrious prede- 
resi- 
dents from the non-slaveholding States, meets the 
approval of the gentleman from New York. The 
committee are, doubticss, convinced of the justice 
of his complaints. Perhaps he thinks it immate- 
rial whether our country is governed well or Hh, as | 


his solicitude appears to be altogether with refer 


: ence to the distribution of the loaves and fishes. I 
ʻ fear, sir, that there are too many of that political 
: school for the peac: 


e and happiness of our country. 


What difference, Lask, can it make from whence 


! a President comes—whether from the East, West, 
: North, or South—if he is true to our institutions ? 
: As to mysel 
" heart, I care not from w 

the friend of cqual rights, and opposed to all mo- 
; nopolies, were he to come from the remotest cor- 


f if I know myself, if E know 
hence he comes. 


my own 
If he is 


ner of Wisconsin, I should prefer him a thousand 
times to a man from my own hearth-side who does 


not stand by these principles. 


2D SESS. 


Ho. or Reps. 


: Another: gentleman from New York (Mr. Gro- | 
yen tells-us that public opinion at the North is 
opposed to: the extension: of slavery, and to the 
admission of another slave State. But, sir, he has 
not-proved such public opinion to be just-or hon- 
esti- If the existence of this public opinion isa 
legitimate reason for stripping us of these consti- 
tutional rights, how long-before “public opinion” 
will require emancipation in the District of Colum- 
bia?’ Having accomplished- that, how long before 
it will, have ripened into a mandate from the ma- 


arity to.abolish slavery in the States? Not long, | 
presume, if we are to succumb to this “ public 
opinion’? in the outset. : . 
Let me ask gentlemen what is their real object | 
in wishing to draw around the South a cordon of 
free States? What effect do they wishto produce 
at the South by endeavoring to prevent its contem- 
poraneous extension? Is it your object to over- 
throw us? Do. you seek our destruction? Now, 
what do you promise yourselves were you to ac- 
complish this end? Is itin order to destroy the | 
white race, and give up the country to the blacks? | 
Or is it your desire or expectation that the blacks 
will eventually be exterminated? Which, I ask, | 
do'yowseek? You cannot be so heedless as to pur- 
sue these measures with so much zeal without some 
well-defined object in.-view. Is ‘your object to bet- 
ter the condition of the human race? And are 
you so senseless as really to think that the eman- 
cipation of the black race will effect that purpose? 
The result would be exactly the reverse. It would 
ut off the era of universal political liberty or civ- 
ilization a century; perhaps for centuries. We, 
the United States, are the beacon-light to the 
world. The advancement of this Government in 
ower is the advancement of the liberty of man- 
ind; and the great element of power in this Gov- 
ernment is the associated slave labor of the South. 
As strangeand paradoxical as it may seem, slavery 
at the South is the surest guarantee of liberty at 
the North. In the South there is no conflict be- 
tween capital and labor. There labor and capital 
are united. Not so at the North, where capital 
and labor are ever at war. The South, from inter- 
est and feeling, is ever found on the side of labor. 
The South furnishes those productions—cotton, 


1 


| 


i] 
' 
j 
$ 
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tobacco, rice, &c.—which give the United States |} 


better, in my opinion, for being slow, because the 
more certain,) they are yielding up the power they 
| have for so many centuries withheld from its legit- 
imate owners, the people. This is what our 
Union, our Constitution with its compromises, Is 
doing for ourselves and the human race. I ask, 
will the non-slayeholding States, in the madness of 
‘power, trample under foot these sacred compro- 
| mises, and take the consequences? Surely, if 
these compromises were worth making to build up 
this Union, all wise and good men must see and 


|| feel the indispensable necessity of preserving them 


i 
1 
f 
i 
j 
ji 
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to perpetuate it. L i 
Never, sir, never can I believe they can meditate 
such crime. For if this mighty fabric falls, the 


centuries under the iron heel of despotism. ` 
The black race, being of a lower order of intel- 
lect, will be the last to reach a high state of civil- 
ization. The negro in our southern States is now 
under the rule of the white man, gradually under- 
going the process of civilization, and moving to 
his native home in the track of the sun. 
carrying with him the civilization of his republican 
master. 
A century ago the negro race existed in num- 
bers near the St. Lawrence. Its northern limit 
may be said to have already travelled south to the 
Potomac, the white race closing up its rear.. In 
another century, in his pilgrimage, the negro will 


i 
close upon his heels there. Obstruct not his pas- 
| sage to his native home, or you consign him to 
| certain destruction. 

I hope, for the.sake of humanity —for the sake 
of the Union—for the sake of both races, that you 
will put a stop to these mad efforts against the real 
interests of the negro, and the peace of ‘this Con- 
federacy. 

T have faith, an abiding faith, in the good sense 
and integrity of the people; and, do as you may, 
let demagoguism or fanaticism rule for the hour, 


i| from your criminal attacks. 

Who is there not proud of being called a citizen 
of this mighty republic, reared, as if by magic, to 
| a power and glory dazzling to the imagination? 
Already has its policy elevated the African from a 


their great commercial power. That commerce is 


carried on more especially by the non-slaveholding | 


States, and thus it is that your institutions, not 
ours, are being disseminated through the world by 
its means. 

Indeed, the whole civilized world now feels its 
just influence. Our institution does not make you 


| state of barbarism to one of intelligence, happi- 
ness, and comfort before unknown to the race. 
| Yes, I may safely add, unknown to the laboring 
| white race of Europe. Already, by their labor, 
| have the blacks of the South given such prosperity 


: tention of mankind. 


j 
j 


great hope of man for freedom will be crushed for | 


Hori 
i it had been brought on by the President or by 


He is | 


| have passed the Mississippi, and the whites will | 


in the end the people will rescue the Constitution | 


kto the non-slaveholding States as to attract the at- | 


less happy, less virtuous; and, in a pecuniary | 
point of view, it adds greatly to your prosperity. 
Nor does it detract, in the least, from your ad- 
vancement in the great principles of equal rights. 


Yes, sir; I believe that African slavery in the 
| South, instead of being a political evil, is a great 
|| political advantage, not only to us but to the world. į 
q Ibelieveit has been, and will be, one of the principal 


THE WILMOT PROVISO. 


Panes 


SPEECH OF MR. SEABORN JONES, 
OF GEORGIA. 


In tHE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 13, 1847. 


The Bill making a special appropriation of Three 
Millions to enable the President to bring the war 
with Mexico to a speedy and honorable conclu- 
sion, being under consideration in Committee of 
the Whole— 

Mr. JONES said: 
I have not much to say on this three million bill. 

However much might be said touching the justice 
injustice of the war, or on the question whether 


i 


| Mexico, one thing was certain, the war existed: 
our troops were in the enemy’s country; victory 
had perched upon our standard; and if more money 
were wanted by the Executive, either to continue 
the war or to effect an honorable peace, I cannot 
doubt that the committee would appropriate the 
necessary means either for the one or the other. 

It is necessary, however, briefly to advert to 
what has been advanced by my colleague, [Mr. 
Srepwens.] That gentleman’s speech had been 
as ingenious as it was able. Without committing 
himself on the question whether the existing war 
was just or unjust, or whether it ought to be pros- 
ecuted or not, he avowed himself ready to vote all 
the means asked for by the Executive. That gen- 
tleman had taken up some of the reasons urged by 
the President and by the friends of the war in its 
behalf, and had declared this cause and that cause 
insufficient to justify a resort to arms; but he had 
taken care not to say whether all the causes, taken 
together, were insufficient, and he would not do 
so. Iwill not do the gentleman injustice, He 
well knew there were just and sufficient causes 
for the war. Iam willing to admit that a debt of 
two millions and a half from Mexico was not in 
itself a sufficient cause of war; nor was that the 
cause of the war. But how had the debt been 
created? By a course of injury and outrage alto- 
gether unparalleled. It could not justly be com- 
pared with the debts of the delinquent States, to 
which the gentleman had compared it. The debts 
of these States resulted from contracts for works 
of internal improvement: but the debt of Mexico 
grew outof the spoliation of our commerce at sea; 
the plunder of our citizens on land by illegal ex- 
tortions, exacted by imprisonment and murder, 
iland by every enormity and exaction perpetrated ~ 
i| on American citizens; by a regular system of ex- 
tortion and oppression practised against us by her 
people and her Government for twenty-five or thir- 
ty years past. Scarce had she-emerged from a 


On the contrary, in your battles for that great 


bode f : || instruments in emancipating the white race. In one 
principle against capital and monopoly, we are | 


I V ii or two centuries this great work will be achieved. 
ever found on the side of labor. Slavery in the || Europe will be as free and happy as we ourselves. 
South is indeed the surest guarantee of liberty in 
the free States. For while capital and monopoly, 
the great enemies of freedom and labor, gre ever ‘| preserved to the end, and increased by the same 
striving to master you, we are ever ready to suc- lj means. By the time the white race shall be really 
cor you, prompted, as we are, both by interest and | free, you will find the black man of the United 
ponneton; Under such circumstances, if slavery | States in his native home within the tropics, pre- 
HH t eee States, at this stage of civilization, pared for self-government, and ready there to rescue 
shou A ve token down, before free principles be- || his benighted fellow-black from the barbarism 
come firmly rooted throughout Christendom, the || under which he has grovelled for ages. 
hind pe juaeed be a great calamity to man- || Jt may be asked, if I am a friend to equal rights? 

- Youo i e North wouid be shorn of your || It is the fondest wish of my heart that mankind 
prosperity, and of your growing commerce and i| may be happy, virtuous, and free; and every effort 
political power over the world. In the loss of that || of my life shall be devoted to accomplish these 
power, free principles would receive a shock, the |; holy ends. 
injury from which it might take centuries to re- Let our Union progress in its mission. Let it 
Phe Uni itis. byi ; : stretch its arms to the Pacific, and control the com- 

i ieh as it 1s, by its united labor and intel- It will give us riches, and 
E ET aroe ae in half a century | power to spread our religion and civilization to the 

ube Cn S SATON fuon of prosperity, i barbarous and benighted Pagans of Asia. Let the 
ape and, t may say, grandeur, hitherto unex- || now wellnigh desert waste between the Missis- 
SEE : i 3 || sippi and the Pacific be filled up by us and our 
tesi pe philosophers and philanthropists of j eHildren. Let our agricultural Siate, both slave- 
with the livelie kh 00 z on us with wonder, and i| holding and non-slaveholding, wheel into our great 
the indo ivehest hopes for humanity, as they see || national army, on its march to a more perfect 

s Mence of our new civilization gradually win- li civilization, and break down all obstacles to our 
woud oye. Ke the roi and minds of men the | intercourse with the world. If so, fifty years will 
secina that ih ings and potentates of other lands, || not elapse ere the destinies of the human race will 
ee ẹ pirnciples we are sowing broadcast |! bein our hands. May God, in his infinite wisdom, 
F uccessfully resisted, are gradually bend- |! direct that power, when lod ed with us, to the se- 

ing under their influences, By slow degr d ” curi K iappi Cad fecdonrto g 

» bY grees, (and " curity of virtue, happiness, and freedom to man. 


i 


| Our power, which will give this freedom, has been |; 
ii obtained chiefly through slave labor, and must be | 


state of vassalage to old Spain than she com- 
| menced the system of oppression and wanton in- 
jury on the citizens of the United States, These 
were just causes for war. I refer the gentleman 
and the committee to the enumeration of these in- 
juries contained in the speech of Mr. Senator Cass, 
containing a list taken from documents prepared 
by Mr. Forsyth, when Secretary of State. But this 
was not all. After the sum of two millions and a 
half had been awarded to our citizens by the joint 
commission appointed to adjudicate our claims, it 
had been broken up, and its members refused to 
consider the claims presented, amounting to nearly 
or quite double that sum. Again: when the reso- 
lutions were passed annexing Texas to the United 
States, the Mexican Minister (General Almonte) 
demanded his passports, and, protesting against 
those resolutions, declared that the passage of them 
was casus belli, and furnished, in itself, sufficient 
cause of war on the part of Mexico. The Mexi- 
can Government responded to the language of her 
minister, and declared that it wag; and thereupon 
she dismissed our minister, and ordered her gen- 
erals to advance with their troops into Texas—not 
as far as the Rio Grande—not as far as the Nueces 
——no—but even to the Sabine itself. She heaped 
insult upon injury: when an envoy was sent by 
us to negotiate a treaty and settle all questions in 
dispute between the two Governments, how had 
i he been received? Wot at all; but sentaway with 
insult and indignity. All these things combined, 
most assuredly furnished good cause of war, if 
cause of war could ever exist. 


1947.] 
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The Wilmot Proviso—Mr. Seaborn Jones. 
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It had been urged by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Mitrow Brown] that the annexation 
of Teas, which he advocated, had not been the 
true cause of the war, but that the cause was to be 
found in the advance of our troops to the left 
bank of the Rio Grande, (sent, as they were, for 
the protection of Texas.) The gentleman said, 
that the march of our troops to the Rio Grande, 
and the erection of a fort, with its guns pointed 
over the city of Matamoros, was an insult upon 
Mexico. Now, I will ask the honorable gentle- 
man to say, if the posting of three thousand troops 
on our own side of the river was an insult to Mexi- 
co, what was the posting of eight thousand by 
Mexico on the other side? Wasit an insult to the 
United States? When gentlemen talk about our 
insulting Mexico, I would say to them, “first cast 


the beam out of thine own eye, and then shalt thou | 


see Clearly to cast out the mote- out of thy brother’s 
eye.” If the generals in the Mexican service had 
no intention of obeying the orders they had 
received to advance into Texas, why were they 
mustering forces on the Rio Grande? Arista and 
Ampudia were on that river before General Tay- 
lor ever reached it. A part of them actually came 
over and attacked our forces; but they waited, like | 
cowards, till- General Taylor had left his camp, | 
and then fell- upon him with his forces divided; 
and promising themselves an easy victory, hoped 
to “ cover themselves with glory.’ But they were | 
disappointed, and were signally defeated, and re- 
ceived a chastisement which they were not likely 
soon to forget. 

I desire these things may be duly considered be- | 
fore gentlemen assert we had no sufficient cause of 


cerned in its paternity, it was more than possible 
he might turn this child of many fathers into the 
highway, and thrust it from his doors. This gen- 
tleman, however, had not gone quife’so faras some 
of his associates in consigning the whole South to 
endless perdition as slaveholders. . 

The’ gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brinxernorr] 
was dreadfully alarmed for the coming fate of this 
country. Oh, yes! he was horribly afraid lest all 
slaveholders, together with the slaveholding States, 
ay, and the Union, too, should be damned to all 
eternity—here and hereafter. __ 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Rarusun] 
concurred fully with his friend in sending the whole 
concern to the same eternal flames. He told the 
-committee that he never—no, never—could toler- 
ate the extension of slavery over one other inch of 
the territory of this Union! But he added, that if 
the South would agree that, in estimating the ratio 
of representation, the slaves should not be counted 
in those territories, the people of the South might 
go there and welcome, slaves and all. Ah! there 
was the rub: political power—the power of the 
South in Congress! Here the cloven foot peened 
out, and was fora moment distinctly seen. It was 
not, then, the damning sin of slavery that the gen- 
tlemen could not tolerate—it was not the national 
sin, the State sin, the individual sin, of owning 
slaves, which called down the anathemas of those 
gentlemen and the vengeance of Heaven: oh, no, 
sir! it was the potential. power thus acquired by 
another part of the Union that roused the holy 
indignation of the sainted gentleman from New 
York, “et id omni genus,” against the enormity of 
slavery.” 


. war against Mexico. From the beginning, the 
United States have acted towards these perfidious , 
neighbors with moderation, magnanimity, and kind. | 
ness. We have not brought onthe war. i 


it was the stubborn folly of Mexico which brought | 
I am notin favor of“ masterly in- | 


| 
| 
| 


on this war, 
activity,” under provocations and injuries like 
these. Iam for prosecuting the war with activity 
and vigor—for pushing our attacks upon all her | 
strongholds, and cutting off her resources on every | 
side, until she is broaght to her senses. If she | 
ask for peace, I would give it her—and on the fair- 
est and most liberal terms. É 

Having thus briefly disposed of the topics im- j 


{ 
| 


mediately connected with the origin and conduct | 
i! gentleman had made the appeal, and there I will 


of the war, I will now ask the attention of the com- 
mittee to another, and that in relation to which I 
principally desired to speak—-l mean what has 
been ordinarily called “ the Wilmot Proviso.” 
There appeared to be some difficulty as to the 


actual paternity of this rickety bantling. The gen- || 


tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Witmor] was, by 
common consent, its reputed father; but as others 
have put in their claim, I fear, after all, it will 
prove like some of those unfortunates known in 
the law as filii nullius, who had no father or friend 
to own them. It seemed hard to tell whose child | 
it was. When the gentleman from Ohio thought | 
he could put him to work at home, and make some | 
political capital, he claimed the paternity; but when | 
he looked at the horrid deformity of the bantling, 


No, sir; | 


Then followed another gentleman from New 
| York, [Mr. Woon;] a gentleman of eminent char- 


the Church—one who not only learned himself, but 
who taught others. He, too, was filled with holy 
indignation in contemplating the damning sin of the 
southern States; and, like his friend and colleague, 
he anticipated nothing for them but an eternity of | 
wo, and for the country utter rain and desolation, | 
That gentleman said he should appeal to no great 
names—the Word of God was his rule: and when 


| he went to the Word of God itself (‘I thank thee 
| for that word”) to settle all questions of social and 
|| individual morals. To the Word of God, then, the 


i meet him, and invite his attention to the law and 
to the testimony. 

In this appeal to the highest authority, I also 
ask the attention of the committee, and more par- 
ticularly of the reverend gentleman from Mas- 
| sachusetts on my right, [Mr. Hupson,*] who was 
trying to get the floor, and I challenge him, and all 
| of those who united in his abolition sentiments, to 
produce one verse, line, or word, in this Holy 
Book, against the institution of slavery as a sin, 
either individual or national. But [shall not con- 
tent myself with negative proof. I willshow from 
the Bible that the institution was positively or- 
dained of God, under the. Mosaic Dispensation 
and was recognised by Christ and his Apostles in 


| 


he endeavored to find for ita father a long way off, 


and laid to Mr. Jefferson this hideous offspring of || gentlemen are wise above what is written. 


fanaticism and -cupidity. 

In the remarks I shall make on this proviso, 
do not intend to be personal. But gentlemen had 
talked about slavery as a sin that cried to Heaven 
for vengeance, not only on the actual perpetrators 
of the enormity, but on our whole country. I shall 
talk of their amendment in the same style of can- 
dor and of freedom; and while I expose the defor- 
mity of the offspring, I hope no gentleman will 
understand me as having called any particular gen- 
tleman the father of it. 

From the noise made in some of the public pa- 
pers last fall, and the lavish encomiums heaped on 
the gentleman who had offered this proviso, per- 


haps the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Wi | 


mor] might feel proud of the paternity thus ascribed 
to him; but I greatly fear that the gentleman’s 
fatherly feelings may be nota little affected, when 
he finds so many contesting the right with him. 
How sad, while he had the babe dandling on his 
knee, in the fond belief that it was his own living 
image, to find this and that man claiming at least 
some right in it; and when he at length admitted 
the suspicion, that many together had been con- 


ri 


| the New Testament. I know very well that some | 
I 


į ity and well-known piety—a deacon, I believe, in į 


he wanted to know what the Word of God said, |j 


I will-now invite your-attention (and partici~ 
larly that of the pious gentleman from New. York) 
{[Mr. Woop] to the 20th chapter of Deuteronomy , 
verses 10 to: 14: 


_ 10. When thou comest nigh 
it, then proclaim peace unto it. : ee 
‘11. And it shali be, if it make thee answer.of peace, and 
open, unto thee, then it shall be that all’ the -people that is 
found therein shall be tributaries unto thet, and they shani 
serve thee. Vert “a a 

& 12. And if it will make no peace with thee, bnt will 
make war against thee, then thou shalt besiege it, D 

13. And when the Lord thy God hath delivered it into 
thine hands, thon shalt smite every male thereof with the 
edge of thé sword. 

14, But the women, and the little ones, and the cattle, . 
and all that is in the city, even all the spoil thercof shalt 
thou take unto thyself; and thou shalt éat the spoils of thine 
enemies, which the Lord thy God hath given thee.” . 

I now ask the worthy gentleman who has ap- 
pealed to the law and to the testimony, whether he 
is ready to abide by this testimony? Or is he, like 
| the people of Connecticut, willing to abide by it 
only till he can make better?’ Here was one mode 
appointed of God for the making of staves. I will 
now read the gentleman another from. Leviticus, 
chapter 25, verses 39 to 46: 

«39. And if thy brother that dwelleth by thee be wagen 
poor, and be sold unto thee, thou shalt not compel him to 
serve as a bond-servant : 

« 40. But as an hired servant, and as a sojourner, he shall 
be with thee, and shall serve thee until the year ofjubilee : 

4]. And then shall he depart from thee, both he and 
his children with him, and shall return unto his own 
family, and unto the possession of bis fathers shall he re- ` 
turn. 

«42, For they are my servants, which I brought forth ou 
of the land of Egypt: they shall not be sold as bondmen. 

“ 43. Thou shalt not rule over him with rigor, but shalt 
fear thy God. 

“44, Both thy bondmen, and thy bondmaids, which thou 
shalt have, shal! be of the heathen that are round about you; 
of them shall you buy hondmen and bondmaids. 

“45, Moreover, of the children of the strangers: that do 
sojourn among you, of them shall ye buy, and of their fami- 
lies that are with you, which they begat in your land: and 
they shall be your possession. 

«46, And ye shall take them as an inheritance for your 
children after you, to inherit them fora possession; they 
shall be your bondmen forever: but over your brethren, the 
children of Israel, ye shall not rule one over another with 
rigor.” 

These gentlemen, far too wise and too humane 
| to learn of the Bible, hold that no man could have 
any property or ownership in another man. Yet 
here the God of Heaven, who was the Supreme 
Judge, the Giver of every good and perfect gift, 
and the only author and source of ownership, put 
| these bondmen and bondmaids on a level with the 
cattle of the Israelites. Here, under the Divine 
authority men were to be made slaves in two dif- 
ferent ways—by capture in war, and by purchase 
from their parents. 4 

But gentlemen would say, “ Ah, this was under 
| the law of Moses.” Well, did God ordain sin by 
| Moses? Let gentlemen answer the question. The 
| law of Moses: well, and was not the Decalogue 
| part of the law of Moses? Do gentlemen deny 
the binding authority of the commandments? _ 

But I may be told that a milder, a more benign 
system was promulgated by Christ and his Apos- 
tles. Admitting this, I call on those gentlemen to 
point to one word or sentence spoken by Christ or 
his Apostles against the institution of slavery— 
against the relation of master and slave. Could 


unto a dity to fight agains t 


| have read in the history of New England, that at 
i| one time the people of Connecticut, in the early | 
| period of that colony, met and solemnly resolved | 
| that they would have the law of God for their rule, 

i| e till they could make a better;”’ and a gentleman 
from that State had told me that having tried hard | 


i 
| 
} 


i 
| 
l 
i 


theconclusion they had best be satisfied with God’s į 
laws. I hope these gentlemen are of the same | 


mind. I hope they will shake off the hold which | 


the infernal fangs of fanaticism had gotten upon | 
their minds, and be content, in simplicity and hu- | 
| mility to betake themselves to the Bible. Tam | 
‘aware that there are men who never read that | 
book, or, if they read it atall, they make the read- : 
ingof ita mere matter of form and ceremony; while į 
others consult it only with the purpose of confirm- 
| ing their own preconceived opinions. My idea of | 


aright study of the Bible is, that men should come | 


t 
j 
i 
i 
\ 
| 
l 
i 
i 
| 
| 


| gently to study it at the foot of the Cross. 


i 
i 
i * Mr. IL, is understood to be a preacher. 


‘| can, let them do it. 


to make a better law, they had at length come to |; 


to it with minds like a sheet of white paper—ready | 
to receive truth, whatever it may cost, and dili- || go on 


| 


any one of them lay his finger on a chapter, a 
verse, a line, or even a word, in the New Testa- 
ment, which contained a denunciation against a 
master for holding a slave, or authorizing the slave 
to rebel or run away from bis master? If they 
Christ was surrounded by 
| slaves and slavery, both Roman and Jewish As 
i the great Teacher of truth and morality, He de- 


i 
i 
} 


t 


| nounced sin in all its forms, not only in general, 
but in detail, and his Apostles still more in detail. 
He exposed and condemned all sins, even those of 
| the heart; and yet He left this crying iniquity in 
; full operation all round Him, wherever He went, 
| without uttering one word against it! Let gentle- 
| men look at the fact. Deny it they cannot; and it 
spoke volumes to prove that slavery was not, in 
| itself, sinful in the sight of God; though, like ev- 
; ery other relation in society, it might be abused 
| into sin of the most heinous kind. 

But, as I promised, I shall not content myself 
; with urging this most expressive silence. Į will 
to adduce from the same sacred source pos- 
i! itive evidence that the relation was recognised, 
i sanctioned, and expressly provided for, as a per- 
manent social relation of men. The same Divine: 
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; : = : 
Authority-which;- under the Mosaic dispensation, 
had: provided:for the institution itself, in the New 
‘Testament. laid down rules and regulations to gov- 
ern the conduct of both master and. slave; and to 
protect the-slave from unkindness and cruelty. 

ĮI am not so great a fool as to suppose that .any- 
thing written in this Book is going to change the 
opinion of bigoted fanatics, or alter the vote ofany 
man in this House. As was once said by a Scot- 
‘tish lord, I may, by. proof and. demonstration, 
change the. opinion of noble lords, but not their | 
votes... Ido not expect them to acknowledge I| 
have changed even their opinions. But I mean to | 
strip off the lion skin with which they would cover 
themselves; I mean to disrobe this hideous off-} 
spring of cupidity and fanaticism of the mantle of || 


«5. Perverse disputings of men of corrupt minds and des- 
titute of the truth, supposing that gain is godliness. From 
such withdraw thyself.” + 
| No quotations from Scripture will probably have 
| any effect on them; but others of those who,sup- 
port it, clothed in the mantle of religion, they have 
asserted that slavery was sin, and they had ap- 
pealed to the law and to the testimony. I said, 
and I have proved from the word of God, it is no 
crime, but was an ordinance of God. If it wasan 
evil, it wasa necessary evil. Yes: from just such 


| teachings come envy, strife, railings, evil surmi- 


sings, and perverse disputings, from men who count 
political * gain to be godliness, ”? . 

I now ask those gentlemen and the committee to 
to take this testimony from the mouth of Paul, 


religion, and expose it in all its native hypocrisy || 
and deformity. . j 

Mr. WOOD here observed that he was neither |! 
a deacon nor a class-leader in the ehurch. His re- | 
marks had been merely responding to what had | 
been said. by the. gentleman from Alabama [Mr. |! 
Darean] and the gentleman from South Carolina, | 
{Mr. Sims.] In reply to them, he had merely said || 
that the spirit and. general teachings of Christian- 
ity were opposed to the institution of slavery. 

Mr. JONES, The gentleman is a Christian, I 
hope, and. professes to believe the law and the tes- 
timony to which he has appealed. I am- merely 
meeting him there; and I mean to nail him down 

` to the authority which he has selected, and to which 
he has made his public appeal. : 

Mr. WOOD said he had merely contended for 
the principles of Christianity as they were. laid 
down in the New Testament. 


Mr. JONES. And what are they? General pre- || 


cepts—such as, * Do unto others as ye would that 
they should do unto you.’ These are very good. 
Can he contend for a general precept against a | 
positive enactment? Slavery was in the houses 
where Christ was; it was before his eyes every day; 
and he was eminently a practical teacher; he it was | 
who laid down the general precepts quoted: yet he 
said not a word about emancipating their slaves, 
This would have been the very first word that 
would fly out of the mouth of one of our modern 
abolition philanthropists. Christ was silent. He 
did not condemn it. * Do unto others as ye would 
that they should do unto you.” When that 
gentleman saw the poor paralytic beggar on the 
avenue, did he, or any of his humane friends, take 
him home and wash and clothe and feed him? 
No; they felt no care or compassion for the beggar; 
he was a white man; he was not a southern slave: 
but they could shed salt tears over the negro slave, 
(fat, and plump, and well-fed, and much more con- 
tented than the beggar was,) and prophesy the 
vengeance of God on his master. 

But Ihave not done with these law and testi- 
mony gentlemen; I mean to hold up to them “the 
law and the testimony” from the New Testament. 
l have before me numerous references; but I have 
time to read only two. The first is 1 Pet. 2: 18-21: 

“13 Servants be subject to your masters with all fear; 
not only to the good and gentle but to the froward. 


19. Por this is thought worthy, if a man for conscience |} 
i 


toward God endure grief suffering wrongfully. 


«20. For what glory is it, if when ye be buffeted for your f ‘for the word.” Tt is true that polygamy was 


|i allowed under the Jewish dispensation. 


faults, ye shall take it patieutly? But if when ye do well 
an suffer it, ye take it patieatly, this is acceptable with 
zod. ; 

“21. For even hereunto were ye called; because Christ ' 
also suffered for us, leaving as an example, that ye should 
follow his steps.” 

Here was one testimony. I will give the gen- 
tleman a stronger one still. Those gentlemen who į 


talked about slavery being a violation of God’s || 


law, I ask to read 1 Tim. chap. 6. 


“|. Let as many servants as are under the yoke count 
their own masters worthy of all honor that the name of God 
and his doctrine be not blasphemed. i 

«2. And they that bave believing masters, let them no 
ise them, because they are brethren, but rather do them [| 
e, because they are faithful and beloved partaiers of |; 

efit. These things teach and exhort.” j 


“« These things teach and exhort.” Well: but li 
if any man should teach just the contrary? H he |! 


i in the Christian, was no longer valid; but every 
į institution of a divine origin which was not ex- 
pressly prohibited, remained. I defy the most 
acute theologian to disprove that proposition. 
The gentleman from New York has quoted gen- 
eral principles and general precepts. I have ex- 


Christ’s inspired apostle, speaking by inspiration, 
authoritatively delivering ‘the words of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” Taken in connexion with what 
the committee have witnessed on this occasion, 
were not the words prophetic? Had not the gen- 


the true motives which animated his zeal for this 
“ Wilmot proviso??? Had he not admitted that 
all his “ godliness” was the “gain” of political 
power? . Ee 
| But when the gentleman found in what direction 
| his very frank declaration was working, and that 
he should in a minute have some southern man 
jumping upon his admission, he very meekly, and 
very prudently, and just in time, said that ‘he 
spoke only for himself.” „e , 
I know that some gentlemen who support this 
proviso make no pretensions to Christianity. But 
it was no evil, if evil be sin. It was certainly a 
misfortune—and so was poverty—but it was no 
crime. God ordained it among his own people, 
| and it had existed ever since the world began. ‘The 
curse was uttered by inspiration of God, through 
the lips of the patriarch Isaac, on his elder son, 
that he should serve the younger. And it had 
long before been uttered by Noah upon the seed 
of Canaan. In both cases it was uttered under the 
| inspiration of the Spirit of God, and the history of 
the world has been a fulfilment of the prophecy. 
!I have shown that express provision was made 
under the Jewish dispensation for the making of 
| slaves out of captives, and by purchase, and for 
| the manner of ruling over them. And in the days 
of Christ, Rome, Judea, and Asia Minor, were full 
| of slavery in its worst forms, where the masters 
had the power of life and death over their slaves, 


! tered not a word against the relation. And he 

taught us ‘not to be learned above what was writ- 

| ten.” i 

| Mr. WOOD here said that he lived neither 

j under a Jewish nor a heathen dispensation. The 

| Mosaic dispensation allowed of polygamy as well 

|as of a modified slavery. He would thank the 

| gentleman to say if he contended polygamy was 
right? And to read the 7th verse of the 24th chap- 

: ter of Deuteronomy. 

| Mr. JONES. 1 will wait till the gentleman 

| reads it, if he wishes.* 

No, sit, I do not; and I thank the gentleman 


But this 


|, allusion to polygamy has not weakened but given 


‘altered the law and practice, commanding that a 


| Christian man should have but ‘one wife;” and he 
| gave no command that a Christian should not own 
slaves. 
i slavery to remain. 


My position is this: that all 


ii in the Jewish dispensation which was interdicted 


hibited to him special commands; and now I-will ; 


should tell the slave to cut his master’s throat, or |; give him an example. A rich young man once 


to run off through Ohio to Canada, and steal as he 


went, what then ? 


«3. If any man teach otherwise, and consent not to whole- 
some words, even the words of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 


| 

f = e > . I 

to the doctrine which is according to godliness, H 
| 


_ 4, Heis proud, knowing nothing, bat doting about ques- | 
tions and striles of words, whereof cometh envy, strife, rail- || 
ings, evil surmisings, i 


* The Tih verse of the 24th chapter of Deuteronomy reads: 
| “Tf aman be found stealing any of his brethren of the 
i children of israel, and maketh merchandise of hin: or sel- 
leth him, then that thief shail die, and thou shalt put evil 
away from among you.”?? 


very, 


thief is punished; for the law expressly says, «then that 


shall die? 


tleman from New York [Mr. Ratusuy] disclosed | 


| in comparison to which that which exists in the | 
southern States is liberty itself. Yet, Christ ut- |i 


| strength to my argument; for in that respect Christ | 


He abolished polygamy; but he suffered | 


What application has this? The stealing, and not sla- | 


came to Christ inquiring what he must do to have 
eternal life. The Saviour told him to. keep the 
commandments. The young man replied: “ All 
these have I kept from my youth up.” Jesus 
then said to him: “ Go sell all thou hast, and give 
to the poor, and come and follow me.”’ 

I would ask the gentleman from New York, 
(Mr. Woop,] if he ia ready to do this? Why did 
not the Divine Master tell this young man go man- 
umit your slaves, and come follow me. [A voice: 
How do you know he had any slaves?] Slaves 
constituted a large part of the wealth of rich men 
‘in that country, and most men who were able did 
own slaves. Efe was very rich, and most proba- 
bly did own them. He prided himself on his 
wealth, (as some men do on their Christian char- 
acter,) and “he went away sorrowful, for he had 
great possessions.’’ 

Mr. GROVER here said he was ordered to give 
tothepoor. Theslaves were the poorest, and if he 
gave them their freedom, he gave them the best 
thing he could. 

Mr. JONES. A poor quibble. Hedid not say 
manumit all your slaves—he said ‘ sell all that thou 
hast:” of course slaves were included in the word 
al. The law of Moses said, ‘Go and buy:” the 
Gospel said, “Go and sell.” I will not read the 
other quotations | have noted down, but will give 
gentlemen. a memorandum of them: Eph. 6, 6; 
1 Cor. 7, 20; Thes. 3, 22; Titus 2, 9. 

So much for principles and precepts. Now let us 
see how those precepts were enforced by the exam- 
ple of the Apostles. A young slave, named Onesi- 
mus, ran away from his master Philemon, and 

| followed St. Paul—taking him, perhaps, for a fa- 
| natical Abolitionist, and supposing that he would, 
f like some of the fraternity in the northern and 
i! western States, steal and carry him away and hide 
| him. But what did St. Paul do? “Run” him off 
into some foreign country—start him over the line? 
: No, sir. The same law that ordained slavery also 
i declared, Thou shalt not steal;’? and though he 
was very useful to him, yet he sent him back to his 
master, and wrote him, that by his conversion to 
Christianity, he had been made a better servant. 

Where, then, was all this fuss that gentlemen 
| made about the iniquity of slavery, and its bring- 
ing down eternal curses on our land? It was 
| wholly unsupported by the Bible. But men had 
| found out a new doctrine; and laying aside the 
Divine ordinances and commands, they went on 
| general principles alone. They made the Apostles 

little better than fools. Why did they not reprove 
this crime, if crime it was? Did they fear to speak 
truth, in any place, to any human being? No. 
| They told Herod on his throne, it was not lawful 
for him to have his brother’s wife. ‘They stood 
| unappalled before governors and kings. Yet they 
i said not one word against slavery. Away with 
| this newfangled stuff, which discards the positive 
| precepts and institutions of the Bible, and relies 
| on general principles alone. 
|| Having examined the criminality of this insti- 
| tution, I now will inquire into its policy, and com- 
: pare the condition of the slaves of the southern 
| States with that of the free blacks at the North— 
| ay, and with that of the poor whites too, Were 
ji not the slaves at the South better fed and clothed 
i and more comfortable and happy than the free 
{ blacks at the North? No man who has any regard 
1) for € any knowledge of the subject, 
i will deny this. It is the interest of the master to 
feed and clothe them weil; to take care of them in 
sickness, and administer to their comfort and 
HH health. When young, and incapable of procuring 
subsistence, they are supplicd with proper food 
; and clothing. When old age has rendered them 
; unable, they are still supplied. If their masters 
| are Inhuman, and unwilling to take care of them, 
| the law protects them, and compels their subsist- 
ence. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
| Woon] gave us a graphic description of a scene 
; Witnessed by him in this city—a master carrying 
along by force a female slave, who had ran away 
i from him, and whom he had arrested. And he 
{| was horror-struck that the master had the cruelty 
i to administer blows, and drag her along. In 
| all probability, but for the agitation of this ques- 
, Hon in the free States, and the influence sought 
f tion, that woman would have been contented and 


i happy in her situation—would have been a faith- 


i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
i 
| 
i 
| 


ji 
H 
{ 


| for truth, and has any 


to be exercised over this class of our popula- 


è 
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ful servant, and never ran away from her-mas- 
ter, and never have subjected herself to such treat- 
ment. But does the gentleman consider that the 
abuse of a right is a proper argument against the 
possession of that right? And has his sensibility 
never been excited from hearing or witnessing the 
cruelty of a husband towards his wife, of a father 
towards his children, or of a master mechanic to- 
wards hisapprentices? And did he then come to the 
conclusion that these relations should not exist? 

I have said the condition of the slaves would 
also compare favorably with that of the poor whites. 
i will not refer you to the starving poor in Ireland 
and Scotland, or to the paupers of England; I will 
call your attention to those who are not only able 
to work but do get work for their support 

In a report made to the Parliament of Great 
Britain. the commissioner says: 

«F wish to cali the attention of the board to the pits about 
Brampton. ‘he seams are so thin that several of them have 
only two feet headway to alj the working. © They are work- 
ed altogether by boys from eight to twelve years of age, on 
all-fours, with dog-belt and chain. The passages being 
neither ironed nor wooded, are often an inch or two thick 
with mud. In Mr. Barnes’s pit, these poor boys have to drag | 
the barrows with one cwt. of coal or slack sixty times a day 
sixty yards, and the empty back, without once straightening 
their backs.- Richard North, aged sixteen, went into the pit į 
atseven. Where he drew by the girdle aud chain his skin 
was broken, and the blood ran down. When they refused 
to draw they were beaten, In these pits girls were at work, 
clad in nothing but thin shifts, among naked men. In Liv- 
erpool forty thousand persons live in cellars; in Manchester 
fitteen thousand ; in England twenty-two thousand people in 
damp tents, and in the open air. According to Mr. O’Cun- 
nell, there are now in Ireland about four million (now eight 
million) of paupers in rags, Without homes, living on pota- 
toes when they can get thém, and to whom a blanket is an 
unknown laxury.?? 

In the slave States, little or no work is required 
from them till they attain the ages often and twelve, 
and then only such as will not injure but give vigor 
and activity to their corporal powers and promote 
their health. : 

The policy of holding slaves, or of entire emanci- 
pation, next claims our attention. I contend that 
slavery is not only beneficial to the South, but that 
the benefits resulting from it extend to the whole 
United States. 

Emancipate the slaves, and depend on voluntary 
labor from them for productions of the South, and 
the great staple (cotton) which gives life and vigor 
and prosperity to the manufacturers of that article 
will be almost destroyed. They are too indolent 
to work unless forced by a master or absolute 
necessity. This is not mere assertion, resting on | 
speculation or theory. Look to St. Domingo— 
Jook to the British West India Islands, which have 
become almost pauperized by the stupendous folly 
of England in emancipating all their slaves. All 
the productions of those Islands have fallen off 
almost immeasurably, While slave labor was 
applied to the cultivation of the soil, England was 
abundantly supplied with all the tropical pro- 
ductions from her own possessions.. Now, she has 
to resort to other nations; and, despite her pretend- 
ed abhorrence of slavery, she is compelled to be 
indebted. to slave labor for sugar, coffee, and pro- 
ducts of the southern climes. She soon saw her 
error, but was too proud toretrace her steps. While 
she attempted to supply the place of slave labor by 
the forced apprenticeship of slaves (taken from 
captured slavers) on her own islands, she wa 
using all the influence of her power and wealth, 
aided by a sickly philanthropy and fanaticism, to | 
abolish slavery in all other countries. While slave | 
labor was withheld from her own islands, she well | 
knew she could not compete in production with į 
other islands where it was used, and therefore she 
was desirous to draw them down to her own level | 
by a repetition of her own folly. ; 

Abolish slavery, then, in the South, and you j 
necessarily curtail the production of cotton fully ; 
one-half—yea more, you raise its price—and with 
it you raise the price of all the articles manufac- | 
tured from it, which are now the cheapest and the | 
principal clothing of the whole world. Not only ; 
so, but you also lessen the production of sugar, of 
rice, indeed of every article of food and clothing 
raised under the burning influence of the sunny 
South. All this is too obvious to the reflecting | 
mind to need further enlarging, and none but those i 
whose powers of cool reasoning are destroyed by i 
fanaticism or the ambition of political power would | 
| 


desire to see this source of national prosperity de- 
stroyed, 


[and the blessings Christian gentlemen would be- 


| treasure of ail the States, shall be divided among | 


‘| tell us, Wedo not intend to deprive you of an equal | 


‘| and will admit that this holy book is the word of |. 


An array has been made by the gentleman from 
Vermont (Mr. DirumcHam] of the comparative 
population of the slave and non-slaveholding States, 
and we have been told that population constitutes 
the only element of power in a State. While I 
am willing to admit that population is one great 
element, I cannot agree that it is the only one, 
nor that it is the greatest. The productions of a 
country must be considered one great. element of 
strength, and with due deference to the opinion‘ of | 
the gentleman, a little reflection must convince even 
him that it is the greatest. Why is England one 
of the greatest, perhaps the most powerful, nation 
on the face of the globe? Her population is small 
compared with the countless millions of China; 
yet her power is as far above that of China as the 
population of the latter exceeds that of England. 
Look to the hordes of Africa, and what is their | 
strength? Our own Indians, with their hundreds ; 
of thousands, had no strength, and have retired 
hefore the powerful resources of the white man. 
Will that gentleman, then, look to the productions | 
of the slave States, and tell us how they compare j 
with those of the free States, and confess that he 
had overlooked this great element of national power 
and prosperity? What will be the effect of eman- 
cipation on the slaves themselves is written in char- 
acters too strong and legible to require me to dwell 
on this branch of the subject. What has become 
of your black population in the free States? They | 
were, when emancipated, quite numerous; they are 
now almost extinct; as a people they are too indo- 
lent to work even for their support; and destitution, 
beggary, starvation, crime, and disease—their ne- || 
cessary consequences—yearly thin their ranks and 
diminish their number, and but few cycles will be 
numbered before they must be totally annihilated. 
Like the aborigines of this country, they will | 
dwindle into numerical nothingness before the on- 
ward march of the Anglo-Saxon race; and like the’ 
great tribes of the Delawares and Senecas, it will | 
only be known from history that they ever ex- |i 


sion of the others? No, sir. Would honest men, 
who made‘no pretence of'religion, think it consist- 
ent with honesty? No, sir. 

To cap the chmax, and to show in the strongest 
terms my sense of the injustice’ of this:proposition, 
I would ask if any number of men were.connected 
together for the sole purpose of robbery:and plunder, 
(gentlemen of the roud, as they are called,).and. one 
of them was seriously to make the proposition to 
divide their plunder and spoil among: only half, 
and exclude all the others, what would be thought 
and done with him? He would be deemed.a-dis- 
grace to their company, and driven from among 
them as unworthy the association of even those 
who lived upon the plunder of their fellow-citi- 
zens, and were held. together by no other tie thana 
common interest. This proposition is abhorrent, 
then, to every principle of religion, of honesty, of 
morality, of honor,and even to that principle which 


! binds the basest men in society together, called 


honor among thieves. 


THE WILMOT PROVISO. 


SPEECH OF MR.W.HUNT, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 13, 1847. 


The Three Million Bill and the Wilmot. Proviso 
being under consideration in Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union— 


Mr. HUNT said that when he addressed the 
House, at an early stage of the session, on the 
subject of the Mexican war, he expressed his op- 
position to making ita war of territorial conquest, 
and offered a proposition declaring, in effect, that + 
it ought not to be prosecuted with a view to the 
dismemberment of Mexico. He did not then press 
the proposition to a vote, believing, from various 
indications, that time and the current of events 
would harmonize conflicting opinions, and ensure 


isted. Emancipate them, and these results will | 
certainly follow—destitution, beggary, crime, star- | 


vation, and annihilation; and these are the boon | 


stow on a people who would now be contented and | 
happy if they were permitted to enjoy in peace the | 
conveniences and comforts now secured to them. 
The last remaining point arising out of this 
« Wilmot proviso,” to which I desire to call your 
attention, is the equality and justice of the measure 
proposed. Stripped of the gaudy coloring which 
fanaticism and hypocrisy have thrown around tt, 
and what isit? That whatever acquisition may be, 
made by the joint labor, the joint peril, and joint 


i 
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half of them, and that the remaining half shall 
possess none of the bencfits or advantages accru- ; 
ing from it. The bare statement of this proposi- 
tion, in plain and simple terms, must strike the 
mind of every man of common honesty and integ- 
rity, without any pretensions to religion, as abhor- 
rent to every principle of honor, honesty, justice, 
and religion. To avoid this difficulty, gentlemen | 


i 


participation and enjoyment of any and every : 
acquisition which may be made; we only deny to | 
you the right and privilege of taking your prop- | 
erty along with you. This is equal participation | 
and enjoyment with a witness! Do they deny to ' 
themselves the right to carry into the acquired || 
territory any and all the property they possess? | 
Not at all; but say we will not allow you to carry || 


a more emphatic and united expression. He be- 
lieved the time was approaching when the public 
voice would compel the Administration to abandon 
its wild schemes of territorial aggrandizement, and 
return to a policy more accordant with the nature 


| of our institutions, and the true honor of the 


country. : 

On the occasion to which he referred, he had 
entered at some length into the reasons of ‘his op- 
position to foreign conquests, and his disapproba- 
tion of the aggressive purposes for which the war 
is now prosecuted. It was not his intention to 
enlarge upon those considerations at this time. He 
would content himself. with a mere reference to 
some of the more prominent of his objections. In 
the first place, he contended that we already pos- 
sess as much territory as we ought to desire: 
enough for every rational and enlightened purpose; 


| enough for ourselves and the generations who are 
| to come after us; enough to gratify even the ex- 
| travagance of national pride and ambition. 


We 
possess vast regions—millions upon millions of 
acres, as yet untrodden by the foot of civilized 
man. We have extended our sway from sea to 
sea, till it covers an empire as broad as can be pre- 
served or wisely regulated by any human govern- 
ment whilst public agenis continue to be mortal and 
imperfect. By enlarging our possessions, already 
so widely extended, we shall derive no increase of 
national strength, prosperity, or happiness. If we 
acquire New Mexico and California, he almost 
trembled to think of the character of the population 


your slaves, because it is sinful to hold them, and i 
by doing so, you will bring eternal curses on your- || 
self. To this, two replies are easy: First, ‘They |) 
will not have to suffer for our sins, if it is a sin; ii 
and, secondly, no man who has any regard for truth, | 


God, can pretend that what is ordained by God | 
and regulated by his laws is asin, either individual || 
or national. No, sir. The base injustice of this 
measure, engendered by cupidity, has now but little ;; 
of the alloy of fanaticism—it is downright heart- |; 
less injustice. : wa . | 

Suppose a company of Christians had associated |; 


together, and from some cause it became neces- | 


sary to divide the property acquired by their joint 
labor and treasure: would any member think it 
consistent with religion to require all the property 
to be given to one-half of them to the entire exclu- 


which must come with them into our Confederacy. 
We must prepare to receive ap incongruous mass 
of Spaniards, Indians, and mongrel Mexicans—a 


| medley of mixed races, who are fitted neither to 


enjoy nor to administer our free institutions: men 
3 Care 
of different blood and language, who cannot dwell 


| and mingle with our people on a footing of social 
/ or political equality. T'hey must be governed as a 


colonial dependency, under provincial laws, or else 
be incorporated into our federal system,to become 


| an eternal source of strife, anarchy, and civil com-* 


surrender of her provinces? h 
national honor and glory, but national honesty 
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seems only to be thought of as an obsolete virtue. 
To raise-the question of right, is viewed, if notas 
“ moral treason,” as a weakness of conscience, 
since we. have. the. power to take.what we desire. 
His. own views might appear singular to some 
gentlemen, but. he confessed he felt a painful con- 
vietion, that, in putting forth our military power 
to despoil a néighboring republic, our Government 
has placed itself in. a very doubtful, not. to say 
humiliating attitude, before the world. It isa page 
of our history which will cause many an. honest 
American to blush for his country. The effect of 
military conquest upon our frame of Government: | 
its tendency to disturb the balances of the Consti- | 
tution; to augment and strengthen the Executive 
power, that fruitful source of corruption and in- | 
trigue; its repugnance to the genius and spirit of | 
our political system; these and kindred considera- | 
tions, are worthy of profound and anxious deliber- 
ation. But he would not attempt, on the present 
occasion, to discuss that branch of the subject. 
Mr. H. considered the policy of the Adminis- | 
tration extremely mischievous in another point of 
view. We are in a war. On all sides we hear 
professions of an earnest desire for peace. Yet, a 


war interminable.. To him it.seemed idle to ex- 
ect a restoration of peace whilst we insist on 
holding, ‘asa permanent acquisition, a large por- | 
tion of the territory of Mexico. Territory is 
made a preliminary condition, as the beginning and 
end, and only basis of negotiation. No nation on 
earth can submit to it without deep disgrace and 
degradation. Mexico may be compelled to sur- į 
render all that we demand, but he feared it-would : 
first be necessary to subjugate the country by an | 
appalling expenditure of lifeand treasure,  — | 
. If, however, ull these considerations are entitled | 
to. no weight, there remains another, which ought | 
to have restrained the Administration from its new | 
and perilous career. ‘They ought to have foreseen | 
that great sectional struggle which has now begun. | 
It was the necessary and obvious result of their 
territorial policy. Nothing short of absolute blind- 
ness or desperation could have failed to discern the 
coming storm. If true patriotism had animated 
the executive councils, if ordinary wisdom and 
prudence had governed the conduct of affairs, how 
easily this sectional conflict might have been avoid- 
ed. Butit seemed as if “ madness ruled the hour.” 


Our Chief Magistrate—to whose hands the people, |! 


in an evil hour, committed the safety of the Union, 


and whose first duty it wasto cherish those senti- {| 


ments of national concord which bind together the | 
different sections of our common country, recreant | 
to that sacred trust—has plunged into a wild career | 
of aggression and rapacity, and shown himself 
regardless of our revolutionary inheritance, in his | 
infatuated pursuit of glory and foreign conquest. 
The Executive is apparently unmoved even now, | 
when the voice of disunion is daily sounded in his | 
ears from the halls of Congress. His policy has | 
brought the North and the South into fearful col- ! 
lision, on a question which admits of no compro- : 
mise. Mr. H. said he deplored these sectional 
divisions and jealousies. He had always cherished, 
and hoped he might ever be animated by an en- 
larged national spirit, which discards geographical 
lines, and embraces the Union in all its broad ex- į 
panse. He and those he represented were satis- | 
fied with the Union as it is, and desired to see the | 
Government administered in the true spirit of the | 
Constitution for the common benefit and protec- | 
tion of all sections. Would to God our executive | 
agents had contented themselves with the honest | 


i 
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country. 

Mr. H. said it was not his purpose to enter 
upon a discussion of slavery in the abstract. He 
would not attempt to follow in the track. of the 
reverend gentleman from Georgia, [Mr. Searorn 
Joxss,] who had just appeared before the House 

‘in so extraordinary a character. He always un- 
derstood that gentleman was distinguished at the 
bar of his State for legal skill and acumen, and that 
he had acquired much celebrity as a successful 
pleader, especially in the defence of criminals. His | 
efforts here have been worthy of his professional | 


fame. But to-day he has assumed the new quality \ 


of a religious expositor. Instead of a speech,-he 
has given us a homily. With the Bible in his 
| hand, he has assailed us with scriptural quotations, 
and undertaken the: pious office of proving that 
| slavery is partof theChristian dispensation. While 
listening to. his religious inculcations, I was. re- 
minded. of the casuistry which was formerly em- 
ployed with so much success to maintain the di- 
vine right of kings, and to enforce the doctrine of 
passive obedience to arbitrary power. This is not 
the first time that Holy Writ has been perverted 
from its true spirit and meaning. History abounds 


the purest precepts of Revelation may be brought, 


deprive mankind of their dearest rights. 


AMS was perceived entering the central door of the 


tators in the gallery were instantly drawn to him, 
and Mr. Homes of South Carolina, and Mr. 
Mosetey of New York, approached and conducted 


| him respectfully to the seat he had occupied on.the 
| floor during the last and many previous sessions, 
policy is pursued which is calculated to make the || 


The members rose in-their places. The seat had 
been temporarily occupied by Mr. Anprew Jonn- 
son, of. Tennessee, who, by a late rule of the 
House, was entitled to hold it, as he had selected 
| it, on the drawing of his. name, from seats remain- 
ing vacant. Buthe immediately rose, and prompt- 
ly surrendering the seat, reminded the House that 
when he selected that seat, he had declared that 
the moment its former venerable occupant should 
appear, he would instantly give it up. He now 
did so with great pleasure, and expressed his grat- 
ification at seeing Mr. Apams once more, and con- 
gratulated him on having been spared to reoccupy 
his place in that Hall. 

Mr. Apams was soon surrounded by his friends, 
who clustered round him, tendering their congratu- 
lations and welcomes. 

He expressed his thanks (in a feeble voice) for 
the kind manner in which he had been received by 
gentlemen of all parties. 

Mr. HUNT, who had suspended hig remarks 


|| said, that before he proceeded, he hoped he might 
libe permitted to express the lively emotions of 
|| pleasure he experienced at the reappearance of his 
vencrable friend, and his sincere satisfaction at the 
| general expression of respect and veneration by 
| which the House had greeted him. It was an as- 
i surance to that gentleman of that general homage 
which was paid to his name by the people of the 
United States, whatever might be their political 
distinctions or party predilections. ] 

But to resume: The effort of the honorable gen- 
tleman from Georgia was at least calculated to re- 
mind one ofa familiar quotation— 

“ He stole the livery of the Court of Heaven 
To serve the devil in”? 
He intended no personal reflection upon the gen- 
tleman or his motives. 


the holy sanctions of religion over a system of ser- 
vitude which can be defended only by arguments 
drawn from necessity or mere human expediency. 
fle considered this mode of argument, on such a 
subject, repugnant alike to correct taste and sound 
reasoning. 

Mr, Chairman, the real question now presented. 
is, whether slavery shall be ingrafted upon free ter- 
ritory, by the action of the General Government? 
| Shall the national force and treasure be employed 
to enlarge and extend the area of slavery? ‘Till 
within a recent period, the southern people have 
contended that slavery is a domestic institution of 
the States where it exists; that it belongs to their 
own exclusive legislation and control; and’ that 
Congress has no constitutional power over the 
subject. 

Formerly they planted themselves upon the im- 
| pregnable grounds of the Constitution. They 

insisted that any exercise of the Federal power 
respecting slavery was an invasion of the reserved 
nights of the States, und they proclaimed, year 


1 


would produce a dissevetance of the Union. The 
; North acquiesced in your construction of the con- 
titutional compact. We declared our readiness 
to abide by the Constitution, and to observe all its. 


in examples that illustrate the facility with which | 
by art of interpretation, to sustain tyranny and |! 


[At this point in Mr. Hunr’s speech, the- ven- |; 
erable figure of the honorable Jonn Quincy Apn- | 


Hall. The eyes of the members and of the spec- |! 


| compromises with religious fidelity. We have 
uniformly disclaimed any desire or purpose to in- 
| terfere with slavery in the States where it is estab- 
j lished. Itis true that extreme opinions have been 
advanced by individuals in both sections, but the 
northern people have never sought or desired any 
exercise of power by the General Government 
inconsistent with the rights of the southern States. 
It is not our fault that the Government has inter- 
fered with the question of slavery. Southern 
policy produced a departure from the broad ground 
of neutrality and non-interference. Itis now about 
three years since the doctrine was distinctly put 
forth on this floor, for the first time, that the pro- 
tection and support of slavery, and even its exten- 
| sion by annexation of foreign territory, were 
objects falling within the rightful power and juris- 
diction of Congress. I remember it well. The 
principle was first avowed by the gentleman from 
South Carolina, [Mr. Hotmes,] in the opening 
scene of that great struggle which resulted in the 
annexation of Texas. [denounced the doctrine 
then; I have resisted it, unsuccessfully, at every 
stage of its progress: [ will resist it now and ever, 
while-have the power to raise my voice, how- 
ever feeble, against it. 

This new pretension of the South triumphed in 
the introduction of Texas. But it was a costly 
triumph. It was won by the surrender of that 
great constitutional principle under which. the 


slaveholding: States had claimed immunity and 
found safety and repose. The South threw away 
her shield when she proclaimed the extension of 
slavery te be a proper object and purpose for the 
exercise of Federal power. Then she descended 
from the intrenchments of the Constitution, and 
| brought this question of slavery into the open field. 
| It is here to-day, in consequence of the new policy 
adopted by its friends, and forced upon the Gov- 
i| ernment by the aid of partisan allies in the free 
States. The question is here, and must be met. 
For one, I am ready to meet it, firmly and fear- 
lees yet, I trust, in a spirit of national fraternity 
and kindness, uninfluenced by sectional feeling or 
! prejudice. 

|| It would be idle to disguise that a wide differ- 


li during this interesting scene, now resumed; but | 


But he must say, that he ; 
regretted the attempt which had been made to throw | 


i Seas i i 
| after year, that any agitation of the question here |; 


|| ence of sentiment exists, and has always existed, 
i| between the northern and southern States on the 
|| subject of slavery. In the North our people are 
| opposed to it on the highest grounds of principle, 
| apart from all questions of expediency. The 
consider it unjust, oppressive, and violative of the 
ii inherent, inalienable right of personal liberty. 
|| They regard it, in every aspect, as a moral and 
politcal evil. Whilst this sentiment pervades the 
free States, we would indulge in no unkind re- 
|i proaches upon the States where slavery exists. 
| You of the present day are not responsible for its 
| existence. It is part of that social system which 
| 


Í 
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you received from the past; and we appreciatethe 
| difficulty of disturbing relations so closely inter- 
| woven with the very framework of society. I 
| have always scen and admitted the obstacles in the 
way of emancipation, and have uniformly contend- 
ed that neither the free States nor this Govern- 
| ment, have any rightful power over it. 

| ‘The question’ must he left to the communities 
; more directly concerned; each deciding and acting 
| exclusively for itself. Not more from necessity 
|| than from inclination would we leave the States of 
t 
i 
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the South to regulate their internal condition, and,. 
under the guidance of Providence, to solve their 
i own ultimate destiny. Ina spirit of fraternal kind- 
|, ness we would maintain those States in the enjoy- 
ment of every constitutional right. ; 
| But here we stop. Slavery having been extend- 
|| ed over the Louisiana and Florida purchase, and. 
ii finally over Texas, the free States have pronoun- 
ced “thus far and no farther!” We insist that this 
common Government of ours shall not be employ- 
i ed to spread slavery over territory now free; that 
| human bondage shall not be carried into other 
| lands under our national flag; and that our armies 
|, shall not go forth, under the colors of freedom, as 
i; the propagandists of slavery. That, sir, is the lofty 
attitude and the unalterable purpose of the North. 
In this there is no abolitionism to justify the inces- 
sant denunciations that have been heard. Gentle- 
men seem to deceive themselves by neglecting a 
; distinction too obvious to be overlooked. Weaim 
| not to abolish but to preserve. Where slavery ex- 
| ists, we leave it untouched; where freedom prevails, 
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gentlemen denounce the abolition of slavery as 
treasonable and criminal, I hope they will indulge 
us if we protest against the abolition of freedom in 
California, New Mexico, and Chihuahua. 

Mr. H. here expressed his surprise at the re- 
markable language of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, [Mr. C. J. Incersoti.] In speaking of 
the opposition to slavery and its extension, which 
exists in the northern States, he said it was “a! 
mere sentiment held by men without reason and 
without argument—nothing but a sentiment, and 
not a very wholesome sentiment either.” It is 
dificult to characterize an expression like this 
coming from the representative of a free State, | 
without transcending the limits of parliamentary 
order. “ A sentiment!’ Yes,sir, ‘a sentiment.’ 
It is a sentiment which the Almighty has implanted 
deeply in the human breast, and no earthly power | 
can eradicate it. Itmay be insulted and overborne } 
and trampled in the earth, but, thank God, it can i| 
never be extinguished. The fires of martyrdom | 
have been kindled. often to subdue it, but in vain; 
it has seemed to expire on many a battlefield, but | 
only to revive with new energy and beauty? Itis | 
the spirit of liberty whichis inherent in the soul ; 
of man. {tis the sentiment which has inspired 
the friends of freedom in every age. Why, sir, 
it was ‘*a sentiment’? which impelled the Pilgrims 
to encounter the perils of the ocean, and the priva- 
tions of a life in the wilderness, to establish free- | 
dom of conscience and secure civil liberty fori 
themselves and their posterity. The American 
Revolution was the offspring of a sentiment; the | 
right of man to self-government is a sentiment. 
Let the gentleman sneer: it is a sentiment as eter- | 


li to the southern States in the formation of the Con- ; 


| stitution. 


dent that that considerable portion of the southern 
people who hold no slaves will not complain. 

The attempt to establish slavery by the power 
of the Federal Government on free territory, ex- 
hibits the country in-a most. remarkable light. 
Congress, by its laws, has declared the slave trade 
to be piracy, and the importation of slaves is 
punished as a capital offence. We expend alarge 
sum annually to maintain a naval force on the 
coast.of Africa, to suppress that abominable traffic. 
The whole country, north and south, have sus- 
tained this humane and -benificent policy. Upon 
what reasoning, then, by what right, moral or po- 
litical, can we rob Mexico of free territory to extend 
the area of slavery, and furnish a new market for 
slave labor? Ifit is criminal to steal Africans and 
| reduce them to bondage, is it in accordance with 
the principles of humanity and religion to seize 
foreign territory for the purpose of planting negro 
slavery upon it? 

Aside from all other considerations, Mr. H. said 
there were political reasons which constrained the 
northern people to resist the increase of slave States 
by further acquisitions of territory. On the sub- 
ject of representation, great concessions were made | 
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We are content with this constitutional 
| compromise, and have submitted to the inequality 
without a murmur. But we will never consent to 
increase this inequality by giving a slave repre- | 
sentation to new States on the Pacific. The ob- 
jection applies with still more force to the represent- 
ation in the Senate. In that controlling branch of 
the Government, all the States, large and small, 
are equally represented. In assenting to that ad- 


nal as the throne of Divine Justice from which it 


emanates. It may never warm the breast of that |! 
gentleman; he may speak of it in tones of levity || 


and ridicule; but fortunately a general truth is not 
weakened by individual exceptions. 

Mr. H. proceeded to'say that the Missouri com- 
promise seemed to furnish one of the grounds most |} 
relied on to defeat the Wilmot proviso. We are || 
constantly invited to abide by the compromise line. tt 
In answer to this, he would say the North has | 


i 
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| justment of power, the large States were influenced 


by a disinterested spirit of compromise. But the 
further extension of this principle, by creating 
new States from conquered territory, would be an 
utter subversion of the compact. ‘The rapid mul- 
tiplication of States from newly-acquired territory 
has given to the South a controlling power in the 
Senate, It is a process which fetters the majority, 
and threatens to subject two-thirds to the will of 
one-third of the American people. The introduc- 


abided by that compromise, and will faithfully ob- | 
serve it. But what was the Missouri compromise? | 
It fixed the line of 36° 30’ as the division between | 
free and slave States to be formed of the territory | 
then belonging to the United States. It was acom- | 
pact relating only to the territory then held, and | 
must be governed, like all compacts, by cotempo- 

raneous facts and history. This compromise was 

based upon our boundaries’ as then fixed. At that | 
time, no farther extension of limits was contem- | 
plated; ‘and certainly no man could have dreamed | 
that this attempt would be made to carry slavery | 
into free territory. The Missouri compromise has 

been fully execuled by the North, Have we ac- | 
quired any territory north of that line, or disturbed | 
slavery south of it? No, sir. But to the South | 
we have given Texas, containing four slave States. ! 
With this you ought to be content. [am remind- | 
ed that the Missouri compromise was recognised | 
in the annexation of Texas. I am aware thata | 
clause was placed in the joint resolution declaring | 
that slavery shall not be permitted north of 36° 30’. 
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But this was a mere device, intended to enable || 


northern representatives, after betraying their con- | 
stituents, to amuse them with appearances. $t was 
well known that Texas did not extend to that line. 
and including all New Mexico east of the Rio 


Grande, you have but a spot of ground north of |! 


36° 30’, mostly worthless, and wholly insufficient | 
for a State. Under the color of a concession, it | 
was in fact a fraud upon the North, and an insult | 
to the public intelligence. He considered the whole | 
argument founded on this compromise line as ap- | 


plicable to all future acquisitions of territory, so un- |; 
sound and fallacious as scarcely to merit a serlous 
refutation. 

We are told, however, that the exclusion of: 
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d 
slavery in the territory to be acquired from Mexi- 
co is unjust to the South, on general principles — 
that it is an infringement of her rights, and a vio- 
lation of the Constitution. He must be permitted 
to dispute the justice of this position. With what | 
right of the South does the proviso propose to in- | 
terfere? It leaves slavery untouched in every State | 
where it exists. In principle, it is essentially con- į 
servative. The holders of slaves are unaffected by 


i the other must 


tion of slavery in the proposed territory will but 
widen the existing disparity between the northern 
and southern sections in respect to the population 
of States. It is a region which he believed to be 
i incapable of sustaining a dense population, under 
| the most favorable circumstances, and he did not 
| wish to.see it in the Union either as free or slave 
He desired never to see a hundred thou- 
sand people and negroes in the State of Chihua- 
hua neutralize the voice of New York, with her 
three millions of freemen, in the Senate of the Uni- 


it, and have no right to complain. He felt confi- 


Then, on ‘principles of good faith and fair dealing, 
we ought to come to an understanding now. ir 
the South will not fight for free territory, and the 
North will -not fight for slave territory, the ques- 
tion must oceur to every mind, what are we fighte 
ing for? If it be really a war for nothing, let us 
unite and bring it toa speedy and honorable termis 
nation. It must be obvious to all, that ifave-eon- 
i tinue to prosecute the war, for territory without 
first settling this disputed question, we shall äc+ 
quire only another element of discord in our coun 
cils, and force the two great sections into fearful 
strife and collision.. Then why not pause and 
abandon the pursuit of an object which, when 
possessed, will produce a domestic struggle, and 
place the Union in jeopardy? Fortunately, we are 
| not compelled to despoil Mexico. We are not 
bound, in my judgment, to bring a curse upon the 
country, even by way of indemnity. In my 
reflections upon this subject, I have sometimes 
regarded it as fortunate that our national system 
contains within itself a principle of weakness which 
discloses the danger of further conquests. It seems 
as if it were wisely ordered that the penalty of dis- 
union shall be suspended over our Government to 
restrain its rapacity, and compel an observance of 
the principles of justice and moderation. 

We are admonished by the Representatives of 
the South, that the interdiction of slavery in the 
territory that may be conquered or acqutred will 
bring the Union toan end. With equal frankness 
let-me assure gentlemen that the free States. will 
| never consent to its admission as-slave territory. 
That must be regarded as a settled question, The 
northern mind is formed and fixed. Be not de- 
ceived by the readiness with which some northern 
Representatives barter away the rights of their con- 
i stituents. Already has their recreancy aroused the 
i indignation of the people. The time approaches 
when no man here will dare to betray their confi- 
| dence. Men may degrade themselves in the pur- 
į suit of office, they may prostrate themselves at the 
i feet of the Executive, but this Congress has not the 
power to surrender the rights of the North on so 
vital a question. If you reject the proviso now, it 
leaves the question open, and nothing is decided. 
If we are defeated to-day, the struggle will be re- 
| newed with increased energy and determination 
i to-morrow, and the final result cannot be doubtful. 
| Yoo may acquire the territory without restriction, 
but the same question will. recur at every stage of 
your progress, as well in the creation of territorial 
governments as in the admission of new States; and 
when the time arrives, the Representatives of the 
North will be found acting in united phalanx, un- 
| awed by the frowns, unseduced by the blandish- 
| ments of power. 

Mr. H. said he had intended to discuss some 
other topics connected with the present. posture of 
affairs, but want of time would compel him to be 
brief. Perhaps no greater misfortune can befall a 
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i the war. 

This is neither more nor less than to say, that 
if the war is not to result in the acquisition of ; 


its support. “In other words, unless the majority | 


in one secti 
| other, the Government will be unable to carry on | 
he war. Let me assure gentlemen that nothing | 
| can do more to enfeeble the war policy, or afford 
| more “aid and comfort to the enemy” than the | 
rejection of this proviso. It will be regarded by | 
he northern people as a declaration that the war 


it 


‘is prosecuted for the extension of slavery. Let | 
¿this be proclaimed, and the Government will find |: 


j 


itself powerless in the free States of the Union. 


| They will not consent to carry the national flag || 
The war will sink under the | 


i into such a cause. . 
| 
| 
i 
l 


‘to carry slavery into Mexico. ; i 
i that the argument drawn from the pressing exi- 
 gencies of the war has a two-fold operation. It is 
time we should come to an understanding. If we 
acquire the territory, no gne can doubt the deter- 
' mination of the South to establish slavery upon it. 
| The North is equally determined it shall remain 
| free. It is obvious, therefore, that one section or 
i the be deceived and cheated in the end. 


: slave territory, then the South will withdraw from | 


on will yield to the minority in. the |! ; 
|! proof at hand if the fact were disputed. Whilst 


weight of popular odium and execraticn. The | 
free States will not send their sons to battle, and : 
submit to cnormous burdens of debt and taxation | 
It must be seen : 


country than to be engaged in a foreign war, con- 
ducted by an Executive who does not enjoy the 
public confidence. Such is our unhappy condition 
at this time. We are in a most expensive and 
! difficult war, which might have been avoided. We 
are obliged to intrust its prosecution to an Ex- 
| ecutive in whom the country reposes a very small 
| share of confidence. Of this there is abundant 


| this want of confidence is a serious aggravation of 
our difficulties, it is not difficult to account for its 
| existence. The whole conduct of the Administra- 
| tion, both in its domestic measures and its foreign 
policy, has been contrary to the sober sense and 
intelligence of the country. I will not dwell upon 
its visionary experiments in regard to the public 
finances and the business of the country; the re- 
duction of revenue when an increase was necded; 
the restoration of the sub-trcasury in the midst of 
a war; the abandonment of the protective policy, 
' and of’ all our public improvements. These are 
matters for discussion on a different occasion. 

But look fora moment at the foreign policy of 

It seems to have been his 
i; great effort to cover his designs with a veil of im» 
‘| penetrable mystery. On the Oregon question, when 
© the notice resolution was pending, one portion of 
his friends. believed the President desired the pow- 

‘| er asa means of asserting and maintaining our 
| title to 54° 40’; whilst another portion were per- 


i . 
|i suaded that it was to be used as an instrument of 


i 


| the present Executive. 


it 
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semble, knows not how to govern.” T 
trine, though rejected by Machiavel for its immoral- 
ity, has found an admirer in the Executive. His 
communications to Congress-respecting this Mexi- 
can war have been characterized by an entiré want 


of candor and fair-dealing.” We have seen a sup- |, 


pression of some facts- and an exaggeration of 
others; the pretexts of yesterday contradicted by 
the avowals of ‘to-day; subsequent facts paraded 
as causes of anterior proceedings, and a studied 
attempt to disguise from Congress the real purpose 
of the war, under cover of ambiguous phrases and 
professions.. We have seen him assert that Mexi- 
co:invaded. our soil, when the real point in dispute 
was the question of boundary. The President 
knows, as all the world knows, that the order di- 
recting General Taylor to march to the Rio Grande 
was the immediate cause of the war. In executing 
that order, our army marched into Mexican settle- 


ments; and Fort Brown, erected by our troops op- |i 


posite. Matamoros, was in a field of cotton then 
growing, planted by a Mexican occupant. The 
boundary is the very point in dispute; and it is for 
the country. to. judge whether Mexico invaded 
American soil, or our army invaded Mexican soil. 
‘The grounds assumed by the President on this sub- 
ject-are alike untenable and contradictory. Whilst 
he justifies the mareh to the Rio Grande on the 
ground that Texas, under the joint resolution, ex- 
tends to that river, we see him erecting a territorial 
government over a large portion of the territory 
east of the river, as a military conquest, taken 
from Mexico by force of arms. You and I, Mr. 
Chairman, know very well that Congress never 
intended to claim title to the Rio Grande. Every 
form of resolution’ which recognised the limits 
claimed in the Texan constitution was rejected by 
the House; and the resolution finally adopted leaves 
the boundary an open question, in express terms, 
and assumes to annex only so much as rightfully 
belonged tö Texas. The east shore of the Rio 
Grande was in the undisturbed possession of Mexi- 
can inhabitants, Texas never possessed it in fact. 
Mr. Benton, Mr. Wright, and Mr. Van Buren, de- 
elared that a treaty annexing it would be an act of 
war.upon Mexico. The joint resolutions were 
specially framed to prevent a collision with Mexi- 
co on this subject of boundary, and to leave an 
open door for negotiations. 

The first great blunder of the President was his 
refusal to treat with Mexico respecting the bound- 
ary asa separate and distinct question. He in- 
sisted on blending it with the claims of our citizens 
on Mexico, already provided for by treaty. It 
was virthally saying to Mexico, If you will pay 
all the claims instanter, our boundary is here; if 
not, itis yonder. It could hardly have been ex- 
pected that Mexico, already chafed and irritated, 
would open negotiations on such a basis. No one 
can doubt that an adjustment of limits would have 
been followed speedily by a settlement of all other 
differences. It was our true policy to soothe and 
pacify, not to exasperate. But it seemed as if | 
there had been a designu to present our exactions 
in a form which no Government could accede to 
without a feeling of degradation, 

It is interesting to observe the progressive char- 
acter of our territorial claims and pretensions. 
California is spoken of as already ours, and the 
question is whether we shall surrender it. He 
had been quite amazed by the celerity with which 
the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
{Mr. C.J. ixcersoLL] keeps pace with this move- 
able quality of our title, 

Two short years ago, in the debate on the an- 
nexation of Texas, he said: “The territorial limits 
‘are marked in the configuration of this continent 
tby an Almighty hand. The stupendous deserts | 
‘ between the Nueces and the Bravo are the natu- 
‘ral boundary, &c. There ends the valley of the 
t West, there Mexico begins,” In the same speech, 
he proposed to pay Mexico a round sum of mone 
to secure that desert as a final boundary. In reply 
to an interrogatory which I addressed to him ina 
late discussion, I understood him to declare his 
adherence to the ground then taken; but on ex- | 
amining his report made at the | 
which the House has ordered five thousand copies 
to be printed,) I find he has taken an advanced 
position, He says: “ President Polk had no con- 


E 


ast session, (of |; 


continent will be insufficient for the expansion of his 


jand extend our boundary more rapidly than the 


| duous duty of preparation, was suddenly ordered 


| the Execative. Will you believe it possible that it 


| fore General Scott was ordered into the field! | 


; is the Administration so much indebted as to Gen- 


| cited the gratitude and admiration of the country; 
| and, for the moment, the people almost forgot the | 


<stitutional right to stop short of the Bravo, and, 
“in truth, the Province of Texas extended to that 
‘river by territorial configuration, which nature 
© itself has rendered the liniltary demarcation of that 
“region.”? eN 

Mr. H. had long admired the versatility of that 
gentleman’s genius, and his skill in making “ the 
worse appear the better reason,” but he had not 
suspected those extraordinary and superhuman 
powers by which the laws of nature are made obe- 
dient to his bidding. At one moment he perceives 
a boundary fixed by ‘fan Almighty hand;” but 
presto! at the touch of his magic wand the line re- 
cedes towards the Pacific. He is not to be outdone | 
by the rapid progress of Executive pretensions 
The facility with which he overleaps mountains, | 


and rivers, and deserts, and all natural boundaries |! 


whatsoever, is almost incredible, and deserves to 
be well rewarded. His dexterity in geographical 
legerdemain, reminds one of Shakspeare’s scene 
of Puck and the fairies, where he exclaims, ‘PH 
para girdle round about the earth in forty minutes.” 
f the gentleman shall continue to be the organ of 
the Administration on foreign affairs, the whole 


| 
| 
views and the rapidity of his progress. On reaching | 
the Pacific, I fear, hé will carry the war into Asia, 


victorious arms of Alexander or Genghis Khan. 
Perhaps nothing has done more to shock the 
moral sentiment of the country than the groundless 
pretences, the perversions of historical fact, and 
the false coloring of events to which the Adminis- 
tration has had recourse in defence of its proceed- 
ings. It leads men to doubt whether virtue and | 


| integrity have not departed from the high places /| 


of the country. 

Mr. H. said he wished to touch upon one or two 
matters connected with the management of the war, 
and then he would conclude. It is difficult to deter- 


į mine which is considered the more formidable ene- 


my by the President—the Mexican army, or the 
American generals. General Scott was the first 


object of his jealousy. This distinguished com- |i 


mander, whose brilliant services in war and equal- | 
ly successful labors in peace, had won the grati- 
tude and affection of the whole country, after first 
being designated for the chief command to which 
he was entitled, and whilst in the midst of his ar- 


to remain here, and placed under the ban of Exec- 
utive denunciation. His plan of campaign, which 
exhibited the delays and obstacles incident to a 
great military movement, was made the pretext for 
his condemnation. But months rolled on, and time 
soon indicated the skill and correctness of his cal- 
culations. . Mark the progress of events. After | 
the battle of Monterey, it was thought necessary | 
to supersede General Taylor, and General Scott 
was ordered to take the chief command. His plan ; 
of campaign was fully approved, and he departed 
under the strongest assurances of confidence from 


was then the intention of the President to send 
General Scott to Mexico only to supersede and dis- | 
grace him? He left this city in November, and | 
had hardly reached the Mexican border, when the Í 
President called on Congress to create a lieutenant | 
general to take the chief command. And we are | 
told by Mr. Benton, that this plan was arranged | 


and agreed on between the President and himself | 


in the month of September, about two months be- || 


it 
t 
i 


pressed for the valor and conduct which gained a 
victory unsurpassed in the annals of modern war- 
fare. On the contrary, the victory was condemned. 
The terms of capitulation agreed on by General 
Taylor for the surrender of Monterey, was made 
the pretence for imposing censure where praise and 
honor should have been awarded. To destroy the 
moral effect of the triumph, the armistice was re- 
voked. Time will not permit me to enter upon a 
statement of facts in defence of the armistice, but a 
fair examination will satisfy every man that the 
terms agreed upon were alike wise and honor- 
able. The testimony furnished by the brave and 
noble Worth, (of whom I cannot speak without 
emotions of pride and delight,) who bore so lead- 
ing and distinguished a part in the battle, is per- 
fectly conclusive. The concurrent opinion of the 
gallant Davis, who acted with him in the negotia- 
tons, would of itself be satisfactory. Asa mem- 
ber of this House, he was not more distinguished 
for his military knowledge and intelligence than 
for his honorable bearing. Ampudia has been put 
upon trial by his Government for his defeat at 
Monterey; and General Taylor, equally unfortu- 
nate, i8 required by our puissant Executive to de- 
fend his victory. Terms dictated by a regard for 
the life of his soldiers, are quite too tame for the 
sanguinary councils of the White House. 

From the attacks made here and elsewhere, it is 
the evident purpose of the Administration and its 
partisans, to sacrifice the two most prominent gen- 
į erals in command. It is a formidable undertaking 
for such an Administration. I look forward to 
the result without apprehension. I have no fear 
that the American people will suffer the arts and 
jealousies of scheming politicians to prevail against 
men whose lives present an unbroken display of 
bravery, patriotism, and fidelity, in the service of 
the country. 


i 
i 


i 
i 


THE THREE MILLION BILL. 
SPEECH OF MR. C. HUDSON, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


In rae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 13, 1847. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union upon the Three Million 
Appropriation Bill— ; 

Mr. HUDSON said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: No man can contemplate the 
present state of our affairs without perceiving that 
we stand in an unnatural position. A conquering 
republic is a political solecism. With a form of 
government peculiarly adapted to peace, we find 
ourselves involved in war—a war ofaggression and 
conquest. Not satisfied with a territory extending 
from sea to sea, and almost from the rivers to the 
ends of the earth, we are at this moment engaced 
in the unholy work of dismembering a sister re- 
public. This position, I repeat, is an unnatural one. 
I shall not, at this time, go into the causes of this 
war; I have attempted that on a’ former occasion, 
I endeavored at that time to show that revolution- 
ary Texas never extended beyond the immediate 
valley of the Nueces; that the whole valley of the 
Rio Grande west of the desert, was in possession 
of Mexico; that she had military posts there; that 
she had custom-houses east of the river, where our 


What shall be said of such gross duplicity and | 
flagrant injustice to a war-worn veteran. Amongst | 
honorable men there can be but one sentiment pro- | 
duced by this display of perfidy “ in the highest 
quarter. ’? 

The conduct of the Executive towards General i 


Taylor has been marked by the same want of |; 


merchants and traders had long been in the habit 
of paying duties to the Mexican Government; that 
Santa Fé had frequently been recognised by every 
department of our Government as a Mexican city, 
and that we had a consul residing there at the com- 
mencement of hostilities; and that the Executive, 
knowing these facts, invaded that country, threat- 
ened Matamoros, and, by blockading the Rio 
Grande, cut off the supplies of the Mexican army 


manliness and magnanimity. To no man living 


eral Taylor. Nothing but his bravery and suc- 
cess saved the war from sinking into utter con- 


i 
| 
i 
n sinking into: utte 
tempt. He gained a series of victories which ex- 1 


nature of the contest in gontemplating the glorious | 
achievements of our army. But the President 
never forgave him the splendor of his success at 
Monterey. From that moment it was resolved to 
degrade and supplant him. No gratitude was ex- 


stationed at Matamoros, on the west side of the 
river,and thus commenced an aggressive war, with- 
out the authority of Congress. These positions 
have been distinctly taken, by myself and others 
on this floor, in the very face of the President’s 
friends, and they have been challensed to refute 
them. And what have they done? Just nothing. 
Some have attempted to meet these positions hy 
reference to a treaty with Santa Ana, which never 
had an existence; others by veferring to old pre- 
tended claims, which if they ever had any validity, 
were long since relinquished by solemn treaty. 
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heard, was made by the gentleman from Tennes- 
see, (Mr. Stanton.] . He has paraded the Texan | 
statutes before the House to prove that Texas | 
owned the country west to the Rio Grande. i 

Now, sir, I admit the existence of these statutes; 
but to what do they amount? They were passed 
soon after the Texan revolution, and they profess 
to lay out the whole country to the east bank of } 
that river into counties. But Texas never was in 
possession of this country, and these counties and 
their lines were only imaginary. They were mere- 
ly counties in the statute book—a system of paper 
blockades, which every one knows to be illegal, and 
of no binding force. ‘The gentlemen from Fexas 
have attempted to sustain their claim by the same 
argument; but, when pressed, they have beer com- 
pelled to acknowledge that they never had any set- 
tlements in the valley of the Rio Grande. One of ! 
the gentlemen has said that they raised a company 
of rangers, which had made incursions into the 
country west of the desert, and in this way they 
established their jurisdiction, But the absurdity 
of such a position is manifest. 

{Mr. Pirtspury here rose and said, that Texas 
had maintained permanent military possession as | 
far west as she had any settlements. ] 

I have no disposition to dispute that; she may 
have held possession as far as she had any popu- 
lation, but that population never extended west of ;! 
Corpus Christi. Texas never had any settlements |; 
in the valley of the Rio Grande. f 

[Mr. Pintspury. The same is true of Mexico. 
Neither Texas nor Mexico inhabited the country 
on the east side of that river] 

The gentleman is right, so far as Texas is con- 
cerned; but Mexico had settlements there. The | 
documents submitted by the President himself |/ 
prove that Mexico had military posts in that coun- j 
try; that she had a custom-house at Brasos Santi- |! 
ago, and that the Mexicans at Point Isabel fired 
the town, and fled across the river, at the approach 
of ourarmy. These documents prove beyond con- | 
troversy that the Texan claim was invalid; that i! 
Mexico was in possession; and hence that the ; 
march of our army to the Rio Grande was aggres- 
sive on our part, and fully justified the Mexicans 
in resistance. T'his is the true state of the case, 
and I defy any gentleman to refute it. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we are pointed to the war | 
of 1312, and to the sentence which has been passed | 
upon those who opposed it. I admit that that war į 
was declared for just cause. I thought so then, 
and I think so now; and if the war in which we 

“are now engaged was of the same character, it || 
would have my cordial support. Iam not among 
those who believe that war is never justifiable. 
Great as the evil is, war may justly be resorted to 
in self-defence or self-preservation. But why point 
to the war of 1812? Ifthe present war with Mex- 
ico can be justified on its merits, why bring the 
war of 1812 to its aid? The fact is, that the flat- 
terers of the President, who attempt to sustain this 
war, are conscious of their inability to justify it on 
its merits, and hence they attempt to associate it 
with the war of 1812. But what was that war? It 
was one of defence, declared to protect our trade, 
to defend our seamen, and sustain our character as 
a free people. Tt has justly been denominated the 
second war of independence. eh. A 

Mr. Madison, in his message recommending the: 
war of 1812, among other things, setS forth the fol- 
lowing as causes of the war: 


“ British cruisers have been in the continued practice of || 
of nations, 


have been dragged on hoard ships of war of a foreign nation, | 
and exposed, under the severities of their discipline, to be 
sxiled to the most distant and deadly climes, to risk their 
in the battes of their oppressors, and to be the melan- 
instruments of taking away those of their own bretin- 


ren, “is 
« British cruisers have been in the practice also of viola 


ling the rights and peace of our cousts. They hover over | 
Pour entering and departiug commerce. To the | 


and haras 
most insulting pretensions, they have added the most law- | 


less proceedings in our very harbors, and have wantonly spilt 
American blood within the sanctuary of our territorial juris- 
diction, 

“ Under pretended blockades, without the presence of an 


i 
Í 
i 
l 
| 
i 


| to foment discontent and excite insurrection against the 


| closed by the agent employed in it, affords full proof that 
i there is no bound to the hostility of the British Government 


; adequate foree, and sometimes without the practicability of 


applying one, our commerce has been plundered in every 
sea, the great staples of our country have been cut off trom 
their legitimate markets, and a destructive blow aimed at 
our agricultural and maritime interests. 

“Tt has come into proof, that at the very moment when 
the publie minister (of Great Britain) was holding the lan. 
guage of friendship, and inspiring confidence in the sincerity 
of a negotiation with which he was charged, a secret agen 
of his Government was employed in intrigues, having fo 
their object a subversion of our Government, and a.dismem 
berment of our happy Union.” 


My. Calhoun, the chairman of the Committee of 
Foreign Affairs, which recommended the resort to 
arms in 1812, sets forth our grievances somewhat 
in detail. After giving a brief account of the ag- 
gressions committed upon our commerce by the 


; Government of Great Britain, and persisted in for 


a series of years, the committee say: 


“We must now proceed to other wrongs, which have 
been still more severely felt. 


maintained by Great Britain in the wars to which she has 
been a party since our Revolution.. Your committee can- 
not convey in adequate terms, the deep sense which they 
entertain of the injustice and oppression of this proceeding. 


Under the pretext of impressing British seamen, our fellow- | 


citizens are seized in British ports, on the higi seas, and iu 
every other quarter to whieh British power extends; are 
taken ou board British men-of-war, and compelled to serve 
there as British subjects. In this mode our citizens are 
wantonly snatched trom their country and their familics, 
deprived of their liberty, and doomed to an ignominious and 
slavish bondage ; compelled to fight the batties of a foreign 
country, and often to perish in them. Our flag has given 
them no protection ; it has been unceasingly violated, and 
our vessels exposed to danger by the loss of men taken from 
them. Your committee need not remark, that while this 
practice is continued, it is impossible for the United States 
to consider themselves an independent nation. Its cominu- 


ance is the more unjustifiable, because the United States | 
have repeatedly proposed to the British Goverment an | 
arrangement which would secure to it the control of its own | 


people. 


to animate it, the commanders of these squadrons have en- | 
croached on our jurisdiction, seized our vessels, and carried 


into effect impressments within our linits, and done other 
atts of great injustice, violence, and oppression. 
ted States have seen with mingled indignation and surprise, 
that these acts, instead of procuring to the perpetrators the 
punishment due to unauthorized crimes, have not failed to 
recommend them to the favor of their Government. 

“ Your committee would be much gratified if they could 
elose here the detail of British wrongs; but it is their duty 
to recite an act of still greater malignity than any of those 
which have been already brought to your view. The at- 
tempt to dismember our Union and overthrow our excellent 
Constitution, by a secret mission, the object of which was 


constituted authorities and laws of the nation, as lately dis 


towards the United States; no act, however unjustifiable, 


which it would not commit to accomplish their ruin.” 


Among these is the impress- ' 
| ment of our seamen, a practice which has heen unceasingly 


The Uni- ' 


i 
i 
i 


i 


i Nothing like it: Weare spreading all the horrors 
| of war in a foreign country; we are taking the ads 
ii vantage of the weakness and. poverty, of the dis- 
‘| traction and disorders ofa sister republic, to over= 
run her territory, that we may filch from heria 
portion of her possessions. We are: called upon; 
not by the dictates of pure patriotism, but bythe. 
promptings of a vile ambition, to prosecute.this 
| war. We are asked to clothe the President with 
| power to entice the young men of the country from: 
if the habits of industry, and from the pursuits: of 
|| peace, that their bones may bleach upon the sickly’ 
i} plains, or amid the mountain passes of Mexico: 
|| Does not this hasty glance at the two wars show 
| at once, and conclusively, that there is no justcom- 
| parison between them? They are, in fact, the very. 
ii antipodes of each other. In their causes, and the 
| purposes for which they are prosecuted, they are 
i as far asunder as the poles. The one was just, 
', the other is unjust; the former was defensive, the 
| latter is aggressive; that was prosecuted in defence 
of freedom, and this is waged to extend slavery. 
But, Mr. Chairman, we are told that we must 
‘| stand by our country in time of war; that war is 
{i the law of the land, and, like all other laws, must 
be obeyed by every good citizen. I readily admit 
‘i that every patriot should stand by his country, and 
i| is bound to obey the laws of the land. But this 
| is perfectly consistent with withholding supplies. 
| We, as members of Congress, are as much bound 
by the Jaws of the land’as private citizens. | Nay, 
we are placed here to support the laws, and to 
i preserve them inviolate. And. first and foremost 


H 


H 
H 


| prerogative of the President, as commander-in- 
i chief, to direct the military movenients; but the 
H framers of the Constitution. have wisely vested. in 
| Congress the whole subject of supplies, whether 
** Congress shall have 


| it be of money or of men. 


|| power to raise and support armies,” is the lan- 
ii guage of the Constitution itself. If we think the 
': President is prosecuting a war for an improper ob- 


i} and march them wherever his ambition shall die- 
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{ 
and that in this treaty, the President has the initia- | 
tive. But this very fact shows the necessity of | 
our acting with great caution, both in declaring | 
war, and in granting means for its prosecution. 
The very fact that war increases Executive power, | 
should teach us not to surrender to him powers not | 
granted by the Constitution. It also admonishes į 
us so to exercise our prerogative over the sinews of |; 
war, as to maintain a just balance of power. But 
we are told that the laws of war must be obeyed 
by the people and the people’s Representatives. I! 
readily admit that we must obey all laws, and sub- ; 
mit to all legal authority. But Ishould like to į 
know what law we violate, when we deny to the | 
President any grant he may ask of us? Is there | 
any law, fundamental or otherwise, which requires 
us to do his bidding in all things? 


tate. Suppose, in the case before us, that Mexico 
‘should declare to us, and to the world, that she 
was disposed -to treat with us onthe most favor- 
rable:-terms—-terms perfectly satisfactory to nine- 
tenths of our people—and that the President, mad 
“with ambition, should spurn the offer, and de- 
clare that he would. not desist from a. vigorous 
prosecution of thé war, until. he had -extermina- 
ted the whole race, and possessed their entire 
country; is there a man on this floor who would 
not feel- himself. called upon. to arrest this mad 
acheme.of Executive barbarity? There would, 
I trust, be but one opinion upon this subject. 
If the President was deaf to the voice of remon- | 
strance, every member would feel himself impel- 
led, by a sense of duty, by the dictates‘of human- 
ity; by his constitutional obligations, to refuse to | 


H 


at the foundation of our institutions. It is sacred 
to all freemen, and formidable to tyrants only. 

I have endeavored, Mr. Chairman, and, I think, 
successfully, to Show that Congress has the con- 
stitutional right to withhold supplies from the 
Administration intimeof war. Iadmit that with- 
holding supplies is rather an extreme measure. 
It is like the veto power of the President—a power 
never designed for ordinary exercise. I am no 
advocate for lawless opposition to any Adminis- 
tration. I would justify no facetious act. The 
question before us is, whether, on a full view of 
the whole ground, the present case will justify the 
exercise of this lawful prerogative. Every one 
who has paid any attention to the progress of our 
institutions, must have witnessed the constant in- 
crease of Executive prerogative and power. The 


the Executive the means of prosecuting such a 
war. Now, this is yielding the whole principle. | 
This, I allow, would be an extreme-case; but, if 
Congress can withhold supplies in any case, it; 
proves that they have the power, and, being the | 
sole judges of the exigency, they may exercise 
this power whenever they deem it expedient. 

I know the distinction which some gentlemen | 
take between a state of peace and a state of war. | 
They will admit that we are not bound to comply 
with the requésts of the President, in ordinary 
eases, in times of peace; but when we are engaged 
in war, the President, being commander-in-chief, | 
must be obeyed. I allow that he is commander- į 
in-chief, butof what? Ofthe people in their civil | 
capacity? Of Congress in their legislative charac- į 
ter? This is the length to which some gentlemen | 
would lead us; they would chain us to the con- | 


to be informed, by some of my good Democratic | 


veto power has now become an ordinary power in 
the hands of the President, and no Chief Magis- 
trate has ever. been guilty of a greater abuse of it 
than the present incumbent of the White House. 


friends, what law they violated, when they voted | 


down the bill providing for a lieutenant-general; 'i 


or whether théy can be regarded as law-breakers, | 


I should like | 


| 
i 
| 
because they rejected the Executiva recommenda || This abuse of the veto power justly merits the 
tion of a tax upon tea and coffee? Or, suppose ji rebuke of Congress. But his conduct in relation 
they had succeeded in converting the ten regiment |! to this war is still more reprehensible. And it 
bill into a grant to employ volunteers, rather than |) becomes those to whom the people have intrusted 
regulars, would they stand justly charged with | their rights to assert their prerogative, and curb 
violating the laws of the land? — |! the mad ambition of the Executive. I would not 
The fact is, Congress has full jurisdiction over || withhold supplies on any ordinary occasion. But 
this whole subject, in war and in peace; and may,/! Į maintain that the presentis not an ordinary oc- 
grant to the Executive what means they may judge |! casion. The President, who had sworn to support 
proper. They violate no law in granting supplies; I a Constitution which denies to him the war-making 
they violate no Jawin withholding them. ney | power, by giving it to Congress alone, ordered 
ust exercise thew discretion 1n all cases. ey || our army into the territory of a nation with which 


have the same power, the same constitutional |! we were at peace, and thus commenced hostilities 


right, to withhold from the Executive twenty i 
millions of dollars for prosecuting the Mexican |; 
war, that they would have to withhold the like i 
r € sum for extending the Cumberland road, or for : 
racy, and who are so fond of proclaiming the || carrying out Whitney’s project of a railroad to the || 
trite maxim, that the will of the people is the law |! Pacific. If we must obey the President in his | 
of the land, may give themselves up to Executive || military demands, why not in his civil? He has | 
dictation, and become the mere tools of their com- | the same power over the raising of a revenue, that || 
mander-in-chief; but I have other and. higher || he has over the mode of spending it; and if we | 
duties to perform. I must exercise my own judg- || must grant ten, fifty, or a hundred thousand men, |: 
ment, and follow my own sense of duty. {admit || because the President desires it, we must lay and 
collect taxes, regulate commerce, establish post || 
roads, and do all other things that can lawfully be || 
done, fer the same reason. We must make and |} 

l 


quering car of a military despot, and compel us to 
follow him in his mad career of aggression and | 
conquest. Gentlemen, who boast of their democ- |) 


that there is avast difference between a state of 


unmake tariffs, pass or repeal subtreasuries, allow |} 
or reject the private claims of our citizens, just as 
j it may please our lord and master. And, Mr. | 
Chairman, has it come to this, that all the powers 
of this Government are centred in one man? Are 
| : eee 

the people to be insulted in thismanner? Are they 
graciously allowed to play the farce of choosing 
their own Representatives, and sending them here 


ties as when clad in armor. It is then, more espe- || to be shorn of all its prerogatives and powers? 
cially, that the people’s representatives should take || Must we do the bidding of James K. Polk in all! 
an independent stand, and bring into exercise all |i things? te 
those checks and balances, which our patriot |; oe 
fathers have wisely provided for in the Constitu- 
tion. 
Nothing can be more alarming—nothing more |! 
dangerous to our liberties—than the views which |, 
some gentlemen appear to entertain on this subject. 
If we must give the President whatever he asks, |! 


| the Mexican war? 


“ Before his pride must his superiors fall, 
His word the law, and he the lord of all?” 


Yes, Mr. Chairman, this is the doctrine which 
has been unblushingly proclaimed on this floor. 
The gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Wicx,] told us : 
the other day, that when he could not go with the } 
Democratic party, and do the bidding of the Ex- 


j 
ii 
ji 


an easy thing for some modern Cæsar, or second 


without the consent of Congress, though they 
were then in session, and could have been con- 
sulted at any moment. We have seen the Presi- 
dent, after he had commenced this unnecessary 
war, come before the very Congress whose prerag- 
ative he had invaded, with a declaration that 
« Mexico had invaded the United States, and shed 
American blood upon American soil’’—~a declara- 
tion which has been shown over and over again 
to be totally at variance with the facts in the case. 
In his Message of May 11, 1846, the President 
gave every assurance that he had no designs of 
conquest, but simply sought an honorable peace. 
“ I deem it proper to declare,” says he, “that it 
“is my anxious desire not only to terminate hos- 
‘ tilities speedily, but to bring all matters in dispute 
‘ between this Government and Mexico to an early 
‘and amicable adjustment.” But as early as May 
15th, only four deys after the President’s assu- 
rance of a desire for peace, his Secretary of the 


: Navy, Mr. Bancroft, in his orders to Commodore 
i [ s, A į Sloat, discloses the intention of the Government to 
simply to register Executive edicts? Is this body ʻ' 


seize and’ hold California; and he directs him to 
“conciliate the confidence of the people in Cali- 


} ; ; ‘fornia, and also in Sonora, towards the Govern- 
Is he to dictate to us the policy we must į; 
adopt in relation to the all-absorbing question of || 


‘ment of the United States; and to endeavor to 
‘render their relations with the United States as 
‘friendly as possibile.” On the 8th of June, Mr. 
Bancroft instructs the Commodore as follows: ‘It 


: © is rumored that the province of California is well 


‘disposed to accede to friendly relations with the 
‘United States. You will encourage the people 
‘in that region to enter into relations of amity 
€ with our country. You will take such measures 


| fas will best promote the attachment of the people 


Napoleon, to raise himself to supreme command in 
this nation. Suppose some master-spirit should be 
yaised to the Presidency, and he should aspire at |) 
absolute power, what would it be necessary for 


| ecutive, he should feel it his duty to resign, and let 
| his constituents send a member here who would. | 


|‘ of California to the United States, will advance 
‘their prosperity, and will make that vast region a 
€ desirable place of residence for emigrants from our 


This avowal was so gross, that I believe no one | 
has as yet openly endorsed it. But if we analyze ;; 


him todo? Simply to involve the nation in a war, 
and then Congress must give all the men and all | 
the money his ambition might require. He would, | 
under the pretence of ** conquering a peace,” aug- i 
ment the military force under his command, until i! 
he had a power sufficient to establish for himself a || doctrine. 
military despotism on the ruins of our free institu- |! ernment. 
tions. Gentlemen may smile at this, and think |} monarchies of Europe for a single moment. 
there is no danger. So Rome thought when shej 
was granting supplies to Cesar in Gaul; bat the f 
very force put into his hands enabled him to tri- 
umph over her liberties. | all their influence could not control. 
But some gentlemen may say that we mistake |. 
the character of the Jaw of war. When Congress i 
declare war, that becomes the law of the land—a |: 
law which is not repealable by Congress like other i 
statutes. I know, sir, this position is substantially || 
true; Lam aware that when war is made, it can | 
| 
ij 


only be completely terminated by a treaty of peace, '| in relation to its prosecution. This doctrine lies 


t 
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| 
| 
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simply because we are engaged in war, it would be || 
| 
i 
t 
} 
| 
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have no power or right to withhold supplies, but 
must grant whatever the President may please to 


lt is totally unworthy of a free gov- 


dience in the French Chambers, or the English 


this land of civil liberty? The right of withhold- 


| this matter, it will be found to be nothing more | 
nor less than the doctrine advanced here, that we `? 


ask. But I will not dwell longer upon this despotic į: 


It would not be tolerated in the limited | 
Let | 
the ministry advance this doctrine of passive obe- ` 


| Parliament, and it would produce a storm which | 
i 7 É And why | 
should this despotic doctrine be tolerated here, in | 


ing supplies is an essential ingredient in a free | 
government. It is a ‘popular right—the people’s | 
best security. Upon them must fall all the bur- © 
dens of the war; and their voice should be heard | 


‘soil. The Secretary of War, Mr. Marcy, gives 
! similar instructions to General Kearny, as early 
as June 3, 1846; and the famous letter of Mr. 
Marcy to Colonel Stevenson, in relation to his 
| California regiment, establishes the general policy 
of the Administration, and shows that two days 
i: after the declaration of war the President had re- - 
: Solved to make it a war of conquest. 

_ The very fact that the war has been prosecuted 
in the remote and sparsely populated province of 
California, proves most conclusively that conquest 
alone is the object. Why attempt “to make that 
i, Vast region a desirable place of residence for emi- 


; grants from our soil,” unless it was to be added to 
the United States? It would do nothing towards 
subduing Mexico, to take possession of that dis- 
tani province; and hence we are bound to believe, 
that its capture was designed as a means of holding 
and possessing it. In fact, Mr. Secretary Ban- 
"croft, in his letter to Commodore Sloat of July 
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12th, declares, that it is important to have the ter- 
ritory in our possession at the. time of a treaty, 
that it may be left in our hands. “The object of 
the United States,” says he, “ has reference to ul? 
timate peace with Mexico; and if, at that peace, 
the basis of the uti possidetis should be established, 
the Government expects, through your forces, to 
be found in actual possession of Upper California.” 
If there wag any other evidence necessary, that the 
war is one of aggression and conquest, it will be 
found in the message of the President at the open- 
ing of the session.” He tells us expressly, that 
Mexico must pay the expense of the war. But 
how will she be able todo that? Ske has failed to 
pay the instalments on the indemnity due to our citi- 
zens from pecuniary inability, and does the Presi- 
dent eXpect that she will make so much by the 
war, as to enable her to pay some fifty or sixty 
millions in gold and silver?” Does he not know 
_that she has nothing but territory with which to 
pay the expenses of the war? Has he not himself 
informed us, that sheis too poor to makea treaty ? 
And does he not, on that ground, ask Congress to 
. put three millions into his hands, that he may be 
enabled to bribe the government and the soldiers, 
so that they may be kept quiet till a treaty can be 
made and ratified? The declaration of the Presi- 
dent, that Mexico must indemnify us for the ex- 
penses of the war, amounts to a declaration, that 
we are prosecuting the war for acquisition of ter- 
ritory, and that he will not make peace till Mexico 
consents to the dismemberment of her republic. 
_. This war is rendered extraordinary, not only 
‘from its uncogstitutional commencement and ag- 
gressive character, but also from the prospect of 
success with which it is attended. I know the 
bravery of our troops; I allow the skill of our offi- 
cers; they can perform anything but impossibili- 
ties; but nature has set bounds to all human efforts. 
Mexico has a population of ten or eleven millions, 
being about half that of ours; and this population 
is spread over a territory one-third larger than that 
of the United States. A nation which acts upon 
the defensive, has always an advantage over the 
invaders. Nature has also guarded Mexico at al- 
most every point. If we attack her from the Gulf, 
we have to encounter all the perils of a dangerous 
sea and a pestilential shore. If we attempt to pen- 
etrate into her country, we meet with her arid 
plains and dangerous mountain passes—bulwarks 
prepared by nature for her defence. At one sea- 
son of the year the ‘windows of heaven are open- 
ed,” and the almost incessant rains forbid military 
operations; at another, the ‘rivers are turned into 
a wilderness, the water springs intp dry ground,” 
thereby subjccting-an invading army to hunger, 
thirst, and almost every privation. ‘The habits of 
that people also adapt them to a wandering life, 
and enable them to subsist where our army would 
perish, unless supplied with provisions from their 
own country. With all these obstacles in our 
way, and all these natural advantages in their favor, 
we carry on the contest at fearful odds. 

‘Thus far, we have been victorious in every bat- 
tle; but what have wegained? We have marched 
several hundred miles into the enemy’s country, 
far away from our supplies, and have just arrived 
at a point where victory yields us no particular ad- 
vantage, and where defeat would be ruin. Every 
city we capture swallows up a portion ofour army, 
and diminishes our ability to proceed. Every step 
we advance takes us farther from our supplies, and 
renders our position more dangerous. And while 
all these causes are impediments in our way, and 
expose us to new dangers, they operate in favor of 
our enemy., This very invasion has given union 
to their councils, stability to their Government, 
and desperation to their troops, While our troops | 
are dragging their lives out in a foreign war, these 
despised Mexicans are fighting for their own coun- 
try—the land of their birth—for their homes, their 
firesides, and, above all, for their religion. 

It is not possible, sir, to conquer such a people, | 
if they are only united and determined- You may 
march into their country; you may capture their | 
towns; you may route their armies, and lay waste | 
their villages; but you cannot conquer them. 


i 
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and starve you into submission; if your force is | 


Haii 
your force is large, they will cut off your supplies [1 


have conquered in every battle; we have gained 
three victories; we have marched far into the coun- 
try, and, to all human appearances, we are farther 
from a peace than we were when the first gun was 
fired. We have called out some twenty-five thou- 
sand volunteers, and-have employed our regular 
army, and (to say nothing of our naval disasters) 
what have we gained? We have had vietories 
without advantages. We have taught the Mexicans 
that they cannot compete with ns in the open field, 
and they have taught us that we are not a match 
for them in guerrilla warfare. We have been teach- 
ing them the art of war; we have made them ac- 
quainted with our tactics; we have shown them 
where their weakness and where their strength 
lies, and they appear to be profiting by the lesson. 
And, on our part, we have learned a lesson which 
should prove a salutary one. We have learned 
that pestilence and the sword will decimate our 
forces every three months, and thus thin our ranks 
some thirty-five per cent. in a year. Our late as- 
sociate, Colonel Baker, declared, in his speech on 
this floor, that of his regiment of 820, about 100 | 
had left their bones in the valley of the Rio Grande, 
and that about 200 more, worn down by hardships 
and emaciated by disease, had been dismissed to 


gaged? What has been our success thus far? We | 


our gallant army.: But, if we should be unsue- 
cessful in our attack upon the eity of Mexico; one 
army would probably be-cut off. Once: routed, 
we should find but-little mercy: from the Mexican 
population in our rear. . They would: rise:as one 
man, and wreak their -vengeance. upon: our flying 
forces. ee eee ee 
I am fully aware that. the idea of defeat hardly 
enters into the calculation of those who are warmly 
devoted to this war. They speak of the prowess ` 
of this nation, as though we could successfully 
meet the world in arms. I am not insensible of 
our power in a war of defence—fighting for our 
own soil and institutions, our homes and altars, > 
we should be invincible... But-when we engage in 
a war of conquest, prosecuted far from -our own 
country, and in the. heart of the enemy’s, the case 
is entirely different. ‘The example of Napoleon in 
Russia, to which we have already alluded, should 
makeus pause. The war prosecuted by Napoleon 
in Spain is an example in point; and Mexico.or 
New Spain may prove to us what old Spain did. to 
the well-appointed armies of that mighty captain. 
We may take possession of the cities of Mexico, 
and hold themas the French have held Algiers. for 
the last fifteen years; and we may find, as France 
has, that the possession is not worth the cost. We 


perish by the way, or to find their graves with 
their friends at home; that all this mortality had 
taken place in about six months, and that his regi- 
ment had never seen the foe. He also informed 
us, that what was true of his regiment was gener- 
ally true of other regiments of the volunteers. 

We have a similar lesson from the answer of the 
Adjutant General to a resolution of the House, 
which was submitted a few days since. We are 
informed by that document, that, in a period of 
from sixty to ninety days after the volunteers had 
joined the army in the field, their numbers were | 
reduced by desertion 331; by death in battle 76; | 
by disease 637; and by discharges, in consequence 
of sickness and disability, between two and three 
thousand; making, in all, 4,100 men; being at the 
rate of 20 per cent. in two and a half months, or 
about 80 per cent. per annum. This estimate does 
not include the sick which remain with the army. 
No doubt the period of the year covered by this re- 
turn, is more sickly than the year would average. 
But, from the best information I am able to obtain, | 
I think we may safely calcylate that our army in | 
Mexico will be reduced 40 per cent. per annum; 
one-half by deaths from the sword and disease, and | 
the other half from sickness and debility of such 
a character as would justify a discharge. Many 
of those discharged would perish before they could 
reach their homes, and others might reach their 
friends mere walking.skelctons, showing the glory 


may prosecute the war as we did the war in Florida, 
at great expense of blood and treasure; and the 
glory which will encircle our brow in the one case, 
will be as great as it has proved in the other. With 
an adequate force in Mexico, we may expectto 
lose twenty thousand, annually, during the was, 
And who can be indifferent to this wanton sacri- 
fice of human life? Will the moral and religious 
feelings of our people acquiesce in such a murder- 
ous policy for the unholy purposes of conquest? 
Is new slave territory to be purchased at sucha 
sacrifice of blood? The very idea is revolting. 
If we believe in an overruling Providence—if we 
allow that God rules in the armies of Heaven, and 
among the inhabitants of the earth, and punishes 
nations for their sins, may we not fear that his 
judgments will fall upon this people? Can we ex- 
pect that the God of Battles will crown our arms 
with ultimate success? We may be prospered for 
a season; we may goon conquering and to con- 
quer, till the measure of our iniquity is full; but 
the time will come, when this insatiate lust for do- 
minion, this disregard of the principles of justice 
and humanity, will bring upon this nation the 
calamities which have befallen other republics, 
We sec in the case before us a fruitful source of 
discord. The war was commenced for the conquest 
of territory to convert into slave States. The most 


ij that the Administration desire in the first instance, 


is to acquire the territory. The South declare upon 


of a campaign of conquest. 
Military men, and those best acquainted with : 
the country and its defences, are of the opinion, | 
that to prosecute the war with vigor, would require l 
a force of sixty or seventy thousand on the land, | 
to say nothing of our naval force in the Gulf and 
on the Pacific. This force, in a single year, would | 
be reduced nearly one-half by death and disease; 
and, after leaving a sufficient garrison at Matamo- 
ros, Camargo, Monterey, Saltillo, Victoria, Tam- 
pico, San Luis Potosi, Vera Cruz, and other places 
in your rear, you would hardly have twenty-five 
thousand with which to commence your march for 
the halls of the Montezumas. How many of 
these would fall in the mountain passes, those 
Thermopyles of Mexico, before reaching the fa- 
mous city, and how many would be lost in the 
attempt to possess it, it is impossible to say; but, | 
judging from the resistance at Monterey, we have 
reason to believe that our victories would be dear- ; 
ly bought. In such an enterprise, we should be | 
successful or unsuccessful. 
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cans were united and determined to resist, this 
would do nothing towards subduing them. We 
should be in the heart of their country, where they 
could cut off our supplies, and perhaps destroy our 
army. Our military commanders might “revel in 
the halls of the Montezumas,” as Napoieon did 
in the Kremlin of the Czars, but Mexico might 

rove tous what Moscow did to the French in that 
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Small, they will cut you off in detail. 


| eventful campaign. 


Success in reaching the city 
Ng 


What prospect, then, have we for success in this 
foreign war of conquest in which we are now en- 
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might prove to us as it did to Napoleon in that case 
| —the destruction of all our hopes, and the loss of 


If victory crowned : 
our arms, we should be in possession of the capi- | 
tal of that republic; but what then? Ifthe Mexi- | 


this floor that if territory is acquired, it must be 
slave territory; that they will not submit to be sur- 
rounded by a cordon of free States. On the other 
hand, the North have resolved, and firmly resolved, 
that not another foot of slave territory shall be ad- 
ded to the Union. Here, then, an issue is directly 
made, and I have no doubt but that the North will 
be found true to her principles, when the day of 
trial comes. You may flatter yourselves with the 
prospect of buying up northern votes; you may 
i find men here who will betray their friends, and 

attempt to commit their constituents; but when 
' they return to their homes, and submit their claims 
‘ to their constituents, they will find an indignant 
-and betrayed people ready to give them the trai- 
i tor’s due. I should like to know whether the 
_ honest yeomanry of Pennsylvania will allow their 
: representatives on this floor to disregard their feel- 
: ings with impunity, and trample the resolves of 
| their Legislature in the dust. 

I tell you, Mr. Chairman, that the North will 
stand firm. You cannot judge of the present by ` 
the past. Within two years there has been a rad- 
ical change in public sentiment in the free States. 
i The Texas outrage, followed by this iniquitous 
: war, both for the extension of slavery, has brought 
i the people to their senses. From the State of 
Maine, from the granite hills of New Hampshire, 
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from united New England, the word has gone 

forth, and the glorious response from New York, 
4 from Pennsylvania, from Ohio, leaves no doubt en 
i the; subject of public feeling. . The sentiment is 
' deep-rooted; it is a strong religious conviction that 
i slavery is a curse, and is at war with the best in- 


il terests of our country and of humanity. A great 
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moral revolution has commenced, and such revo- 
jutions can: never go backward. . They have seen 
this Administration breaking through the barriers 
of the Constitution to sustain and éxtend slavery, 
and the people in the free States have resolved that 
the evil shall extend no farthér. I say to the South 
in all frankness, you will find northern sentiment 
immovable on this subject, ‘‘as firm as nature, and 
- as fixed as fate.” And I willsay to these Demo- 
erats of the North, who are fawning around this | 
weak Administration, and betraying northern in- 
terests, they may pick the crumbs which fall from | 
the- Executive table—you are treasuring up for į 
yourselves wrath against the day of wrath. You | 
may league all your forces with those of the Presi- | 
dent, you may give him all the aid in your power, | 
in the prosecution of this war of conquest, that the 
free territory of Mexico may be brought into this |; 
Union to increase the slave power, but your labor || 
will be fruitless. You may atthis time meet with || 
partial success; you may vote down the anti- | 
slavery proviso, but it will rise again and haunt į 
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with:slavery, but the people will discard it. You \ 
if 
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of God, if I lent my influence to the'prosecution of 
sucha wary Asa faithful Representative, as one 
sworn to support the Constitution, and to promote 
the best interests of my country, I cannot, I will 
not do it, come what may. 

But I may be asked, whether I will desert my 
country in the hour of her peril, whether I feel in- 
different to the glory of our country and the honor 
of her flag? Mr. Chairman, I owe allegiance to 
my country, and instead of deserting her in the 


|| hour of her peril, I cling to her the stronger as her | 


dangers increase. A fond regard for my country 
has induced me at this time to speak in her behalf, 
and to utter sentiments which I know will not be 
approved by some of my personal and political 
friends. Isee her in danger. Her Constitution 
has been assailed; its sacred principles have been 
violated by one who has been placed as their guar- 
dian. The Executive has invaded the sacred pre- 


rogative of Congress by exercising the war-making | 


power. Isee the Constitution in danger in an- 
other respect. We have been told on this floor by 
several gentlemen that the Executive is supreme 
in time of war, and that we are bound to give him 
whatever he may ask. Here again I believe that 
my country is in danger of having her fundamental 
law so interpreted as to convert her form of gov- 
ernment into a military despotism. And in such 
an hour of danger I should be recreant to duty did 


I not raise my feeble voice in ber behalf and in be- ; 


half of her free institutions. I have, J trust, a just 


sense of the honor of my country, and hence I wish | 


to save her from disgrace. I believe that her fair 
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flowing scourge shall pass through, then ye shall | 


i the honor of her flag, and hence I deeply regret || 


I hope that that proud banner may ever i 


the brave,” and hence I regret that it has been un- | 
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fal our army; and that success might bring into the 
Union a question more dangerous to our peace than | 
any army of Mexico—more fatal to our Union | 
than all other causes combined. I have also at- | 


furled in a foreign land. 

But some gentlemen speak of the honor of our 
flag, as though it could only be sustained by rush- 
ing madly into the very heart of Mexico. [ would 
sustain the honor of our flag by bringing it within 
our own territory. I would plant it upon our own 
soil, and, as far as I have the power, L would there 
sustain it; I would suffer no foreign foe to trail it 
in the dust. I believe that the glory of the country 


i| and the honor of the flag require that our troops | 

| should be recalled from Mexico, and brought with- 
ii in our own borders. I fear no disgrace from such 
; a course. 


I would have this great nation act wor- 
thy of herself. I would have her proclaim at once 
to Mexico, and through her to the world, that we 


signs upon the integrity of her territory; that we 
seek nothing but peace on just and honorable 
terms. I would, on such an announcement, with- 


| draw our army, and propose negotiation for peace, | 
i| on the condition that, in case of disagreement, the || 
‘| subject should he submitted to arbitration. Would 
li the honor of the country suffer by a course like 


} 
i 


i 
| 

| 

t 


! 


cur with me in opinion. 1 must act on my own || this? Would it not, on the contrary, be the bright- | 

|| est page in our history, and do more than a thou- | 
+ sand victories to elevate us among the nations of | 
i the earth? No nation would ascribe such a course | 
to cowardice, but rather to magnanimity—to true | 
À i ad pr Such an example would be worth more jj 
pect of success, that dismembering Mexico isa li to this conntry, and to the world, than all the 
wealth of the mines of Mexico. 


winjust—who beleve that the dismemberment of |: 
Mexico would be an outrage, and bringing terri- 
tory into the Union by conquest will endanger its | he may buy a peace with Mexico; that he may 
eXistence—must, as it seems to me, see no reason : y 


otk a) m il br some of his rival chiefs to 
why Wey should not take measures to arrest this | give us a peace, so that we may safely bring our 
evil and avert this calamity. I can judge only for is i 


out i army within our own borders. “This, then, is the | 
myself; but I am free to declare, that believing as |! glory to which some gentlemen aspire !—this the i 
Ido that the whole affair is politically and morally | deat} v 5 7 


| deathless renown they would procure for 
i non ee f ss yw procure for our 
wrong, I could not justify myself in giving to the | arms! Away with this senseless declamation about 


President the means of bringing dishonor upon i| the honor of our country and the glory of our flag, 
our national character and of endangering the |i If our Democratie friends are so jealous of our 

eace of the Union by attempting to extend the || country’s honor, let them pass in review the con- 
institution of slavery. I feel that I should be guilty | duct of their own President. Mr. Calhoun, as we 


produce disunion, among the greatest insults and 
grossest outrages of which a nation could be guilty. 
And yet the President of the United States virtu- 
ally confesses that he has been guilty of a similar 
outrage against a sister republic. The President 
informs us that, on the thirteenth of May last— 


į the very day on which war was declared against 


Mexico—he gave orders to Commodore Connor 
to let Santa Ana pass through the fleet into Mex- 
ico, in the belief that he would produce discord 
and revolution, which might prove beneficial to us. 
But on what ground did he found these expecta- 
tions? On intrigues entered into with Santa Ana 
in time of peace. The President says: ‘Informa- 
‘tion that he (Santa Ana) was hostile to the es- 
*tablishment of a monarchy and to European in- 
‘ terference in the affairs of his country, had been 
t received, from sources believed.to be reliable, at 
‘ the date of the recognition of war by Congress, 
‘and was afterwards fully confirmed by the receipt 
t of the despatch of our consul in the city of Mexi- 
tco.” So that it appears that the President, 
through his agents, had been plotting with the 
treacherous Santa Ana to revolutionize a country 
with which we were at peace !——-had been guilty of 
an outrage such as Mr. Calhoun declared to bea 
just cause of war! And now the servile tools of 
this same Executive have such profound regard 
for the honor of our country, that they cannot con- 
sent to have our army withdrawn from a foreign 
soil! 


| hold supplies, and so permit our gallant little army 


to suffer for the want of clothing and provisions, 
All such inquiries are founded in gross ignorance, 
or else are designed to mislead the public. I would 
vote all money necessary to pay debts which have 
been already contracted, so that third persons 
should not suffer. I would sustain the plighted 
faith of the nation in every case of that character. 
But the general appropriation bills are prospective 
in their operation. The thirty millions we are 
asked to appropriate for the army does not take 
effect till the first of July next, and extends to July, 
1848. It is entirely prospective, and has reference 
to the prosecution of the war seventeen months 
hence. By withholding this appropriation, or by 
reducing it one-half, we should not injure those 
gallant men now in the field. We should simply 
prevent the Executive from sending thousands of 
others to that land of pestilence and death. As far 
as men and money should be necessary to bring 


| off our army in safety, I would cheerfully grant 


them. And even in a military point of view, I 
would withdraw our army to our own territory, 
In that event, our old standing force of eight or 


|i are not actuated by ambition; that we have no de- | ten thousand would be amply sufficient to guard 


our frontier. All our volunteer force might at once 
be dismissed, and the expenses of the war reduced 
more than three-fifths. 

And why may not such a step be taken? A 
vast majority of the people in the United States 
would approve of it, and it commends itself to a 
majority of this House. Iam firmly of the opin- 
ion, from what I have heard myself, and learned 
from others, that if the gentlemen on this floor 
would forget their party ties, and summon moral 
courage sufficient to enable them to follow their 
own judgment, we could pass a resolution this day, 
recommending to the President to recall our mili- 
tary force from the soil of Mexico. But, Mr. 
Chairman, we have fallen upon evil times. The 
ties of party are stronger, I fear, than the love of 
country. Many, very many, advocate the prose- 
cution of the war, when, at the same time, they 
condemn and loathe it. Some of my own political 
friends declare, that it is good poliey to prosecute 
the war, as it will effectually break down and use 
up the present Administration. I believe, sir, most 
sincerely, that the war will break down the pres- 
ent Administration; but I cannot prosecute it for 
such a purpose. IĮ cannot entail upon posterity a 
debt of one hundred millions of dollars for the 
paltry purposes of party. I cannot sacrifice twen- 
ty thousand of our citizens annually, for the pur- 
pose of bringing more odium upon the present 
occupant of the Presidential chair. f never will 
consent to play ata game where the lives of my 
countrymen are the stakes. 


of gross inconsistency, of unmanly cowardice, of | have alre in hi i 
ae y co > ady seen, in his report recommending th 
a political and moral wrong, of a sin in the sight ! war of 1819, places the serine ofa British eni 


But it is said that we should grant supplies, and 
then hold the Administration responsible when the 


But we have been asked whether we would with- . 
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war is over. Hold them responsible, when the 
mischief is done, and the Administration has re- 
tired! I can conceive of nothing more preposter- | 
ous. If an injury is done to the country, that 
injury cannot be repaired. Hold the President 
responsible! Hold John Tyler responsible for his 


Texas treaty ! 

rèsponsibility in the Executive when he is in office, 
and none at all when he hasretired; and you might 
with as much propriety talk of holding a bankrupt 
responsible for a debt, as of holding any President 
responsible after he has retired from office. 

But it is said that we are in war and -must fight 
it out—-we must have peace. I agree with gentle- 
men that we are in war, antl I go with them most 
ardently in desiring peace. But the question is, 
how shall it be obtained? Fight it out, we are told. 
If that was the only mode of obtaining peace, l 
might join in the cry. But it seems to me that we 
are not brought to thisextremity. Let us propose 
to Mexico just and honorable terms of peace, and 
if she refuses to treat, then there will be some pro- 
priety in prosecuting the war. I am aware that it 
will be said, that we have made overtures for 
peace, and they have. been rejected. We have 
made no direct overtures that I am aware of. We 
have made a proposition to open negotiations, but 
it was attended by a condition totally unworthy of 
this country or this age, viz., that we should con- | 
tinue prosecuting the war vigorously, not only till 
the treaty was signed, but until it should be ratified 
by the Mexican Government! The President had 
no just reason to expect that Mexico would close 
with such a proposition—a proposition which we 
should have spurned with indignation, had it been 
made to us. 

Mr. Chairman, while I confess I see no reason 
to expect a speedy return of peace, I believe that it 
is in the power of this Congress to arrest this war || 
within three months; and thus bring, not only the || 
blessings of peace, but lasting honor upon our 
country. I would adopta joint resolution advising 
the President to announce to Mexico and the world |i 
that we have no desire to despoil her of her pos- || 
sessions; that we ask nothing but a settlement of | 
our boundary on fair and liberal terms, and the 
payment of the indemnity justly due to our citi- | 
zens; that we will at once withdraw our army from 
her territory, and, on her consenting to treat, our 
fleet should be withdrawn from her ports. Let || 
this fair and honorable proposition be made to 
Mexico, and I have no doubt but that she would 
accept it. She would see at once that it was 
favorable to both parties, and, believing it to be our 
ultimatum, she would expect nothing better. The 
great nations of Europe, England and France, 
would use their influence to induce her to comply; 
and thus friendly relations would be restored be- 
tween the two great North American republics. 

But I fear that other counsels will prevail; that 
thirst for dominion will overcome our Jove of jus- 
tice; that a false sense of honor will lead us on in 
the unholy work of human butchery, and that our 
young men, by tens of thousands, are yet to perish 
in the ‘high places of the field,” to gratify the 
mad ambition of a weak and wicked Administra- 
tion. For one, I will wash my hand of “ blood 
unprofitably shed,’ and will do all in my power to | 
avert the awful calamity which the prosecution of |; 
an unrightous war may bring upon the nation. If f 
Jefferson, in his day; was compelled to say, in || 
view of the existence of slavery, “I tremble for || 
my country, when I reflect that God is just;”’ i 

i 
! 
| 
{ 
| 


i 


The fact is, that there is but little Í 


4 


what must be the apprehension of the Christian | 
statesman, when he contemplates this great re- | 
public, boasting of its freedom, exerting its powers 
to dismember a free republic in order to extend | 
slavery over a territory now free—a territory as | 
large as the old thirteen States! | 


SPEECH OF MR. A. STEWART, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 13, 1847. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on | 
‘the state of the Union on the Three Million Ap- 
propriation Bill— 
Mr. STEWART said he proposed, in the first 


| 
| 
| 
THE THREE MILLION BILL. | 
| 
| 
| 


place, to inquire briefly into the true purposes and 
objects of this bill; for it seemed to him, that in 
the course of the present debate, almost everything 
else had been discussed but the bill itself. -This 
bill grants the President what he demands, three 


|| millions of dollars to make a treaty with Mexico, 


and authorizes him to pay. the money before the 
treaty is submitted to. or approved by the Senate; 
and the Senate are thus required to ratify this 
treaty before they see it, or know what itis. Is 
it not, in effect, a ratification of the treaty before- 
hand? How can the Senate object to the treaty, 
no matter what is its character or provisions, after 
having authorized the payment of .the three mil- 
lions in advance? If they do, the money will be 
lost, and lost by their act, in authorizing its pre- 
vious payment. He contended, therefore, that any 
treaty which the President might choose to make 
for the acquisition of Mexican territory, would ‘in 
effect be at once binding upon this Government. 
Let this bill once be passed, and I say that neither 
this House, nor the Senate, can, with any consist- 
ency, object to the treaty. The appropriating 
power is the only contro} this House can exert over 
the Executive in the making and executing of 
treaties, This, it is proposed to exercise before- 
hand, and thus surrender to the President the 
whole control of the treaty-making power. By 
this act, we tie our hands and sceal our lips. We 
have no right to object to anything the President 
may do, and this is manifestly the object and 
design of this bill. In originating the present 
war without consulting Congress, then in session, 
the whole war power of this Government has been 
practically usurped by the President. He has car- 
ried it out, in fact. He has made war while Con- 
gress was in session, without submitting the causes 
to their consideration, or asking or obtaining their 
concurrence. He did not ask us to declare war, 
but ordered the army to advance and bring on the 
war, and then called upon us to ‘recognise its 


| existence,” and appropriate money and men for 


its prosecation. Having thus seized upon the 
war-making power, he now wants us to surrender 
to him the treaty-making poweralso. As he began 
the war without the consent of Congress, so now 
he wants the means of making a peace without 
the aid or concurrence of either the House or the 
Senate. 

By this law we authorize him to pay Santa Ana, 
or anybody else, three millions to purchase a peace, 
which he has failed to conquer. And, if the Sen- 
ate shall refuse to ratify it, the three millions are 
gone! This bill empowers the President to make 
a treaty when, how, and with whom he pleases. 
If he shall be pleased to makea treaty exchanging 
Oregon for California, to give northern for south- 
ern territory, to surrender free territory for the 
acquisition of slave territory, and give these three 
millions to boot as earnest money, what right has 
the Senate to object? If they do, may not the Presi- 
ident say, ‘‘ What! do you object to the treaty? 
Did you not authorize me by law to make a treaty 
that should put an end to this war, and did you not 


give me three millions to doit? Imade the treaty; |; 


Mexico has ratified it. I have paid her the three 
millions, and she has paid it to her army; and now, 
if you refuse to ratify it, the money isa dead loss, 
and worse, it has gone to ‘aid and comfort the 
enemy.’ ” 


To obviate this objection, I have moved an | 


amendment in the eleventh line of the second sec- 
tion of the bill, inserting after ‘ratified by Mex- 
ico,” the words, ‘* and the United States.” This 
will, if adopted, keep the money in our own hands 
until the treaty has been approved by the Senate. 
But, if the amendment be adopted, the real intent 
and object of this bill will be defeated. Forif you 
postpone, as you ought clearly to do, the payment 
of the money till the treaty is ratified by the Sen- 
ate, what is the use of passing this bill? Cannot 
Congress appropriate the money simultaneously 
with the approval and ratification of the treaty? 
Certainly. see pail í 
My objection to this bill is this, that, having 
surrendered the war power to the President—hay- 
| ing given up to him both the purse and the sword— 
i ‘ eae ; 
| I cannot consent, by this bill, to surrender to him 
: the treaty-making power also, thus enabling him 


|| to impose on Congress and the country just such a 


treaty as suits himself. Is this to be tolerated? I 
trust not, unless it is resolved by the majority here 


` 


|i would have cheerfully sustained it. A 
‘| of adopting this course, though Congress was in 


to convert this free Governmént into a despotism; 
and sacrifice our liberties on the altar of arbitrary 
power. : aT ; j 

‘I have voted, and I intend to vote, for all the 
men, money, and measures, tha. may be necessary, 
in my judgment, to. bring this unhappy war toa 
speedy and an honorable conclusion; but. this bill 
goes too far. Iam ready to do whatever-is proper 
and necessary to strengthen the Executive arm. in: 
maintaining the honor and interests of the country 
but this bill proposes a surrender of more pi : 
| into the hands of the Executive than Fean consent 
to grant. . So much for the bill and its objects. 
| And now in regard to this Wilmot proviso. 

What is it? It is-a proposition to prohibit the ex- 
tension of slavery in the new territory we may ac- 
quire. with these three millions of dollars, and 
which is now free territory. . Where can’ be the 
objection to an object like this? Gentlemen’ say 
| that this is not the time; that this is not the place; 
that it is a mere abstraction, and will have ho 
practical operation. But I say it will have a praec- 
tical and most salutary operation, as I shall show 
directly. But even if it were an abstraction—if it 
were merely a declaratory resolution, saying that 
Congress is in favor of liberty, and opposed to 
slavery—how would gentlemen vote? Shall this 
American Congress, which claims to represent the 
freest people on earth, dwelling in the home, the 
citadel, the cherished land of liberty, vote that we 
are in favor of slavery? Let the South so vote, if 
they choose; he did not blame southern men for 
maintaining their own side of the question; but let 
northern men beware, For his own part, while 
he would faithfully abide by all the compromises 
of the Constitution, while he would not invade, 
in the slightest degree, any of the constitutional 
rights of the South, he would never extend, by any 
vote of his, slavery over one foot of territory now 
free. 

I will, then, vote for this proviso, not only be- 
cause I think it right in itself, but because I be- 
lieve it will have a more powerful effect in resto- 
ring peace than any other measure that can be 
adopted—peace abroad and peace at home. I beg 
gentlemen to recollect that the acquisition of terri- 
| tory was the original design, and is now the de- 
clared object and purpose, of this war. The ac- 
quisition of New Mexico and California is, we are 
now told on all sides, the object of this appropria- 
tion. It was for this purpose that James K, Polk 
brought the war on in the first instance. | It was a 
scheme, a notable scheme, for the acquisition of 
territory by conquest; but that object was to be 
concealed, and therefore he began the war without 
saying a word to Congress about it. He feared 
they would not sanction his scheme, and bring on 
a war for such a purpose. Here was the greater- 
ror committed by the President—“a blunder worse 
than a crime.” When Mexico refused to recog- 
nise our minister, the President, instead of sending 
his army to the Rio Grande to bring on the war, 
should have sent his message to Congress, setting 
forth the causes, and recommending, if he chose, 
ja declaration of war; and then, if Congress had 

declared war, it would have been constitutionally 
į declared by the people’s representatives, and they 
But, instead 


| session at the time, he ordered his army to march 
| from Corpus Christi (where he himself says it had 
| been posted for more than six months, without 
| objection or molestation from Mexico) to the Rio 
| Grande, into the disputed territory, directly oppo- 
site to Matamoros, a Mexican town, blockading 
the river, cutting off their supplies, and erecting a 
battery within gunshot of the city itself—an act of 
war, and producing war as a necessary and inev- 
itable consequence. It did produce war. Battles 
were fought. Our brave little army was cut off 
from its supplies; and, when his plot had thus 
succeeded, then he called on us “to recognise the 
existence of the war,” and provide men and money 
| for its prosecution. And why did he not send us 
| his message, and leave it to us to judge whether 
the nation had good cause of war or not? Be- 
cause he was afraid to trust the House with the 
| question. He knew that it never would sanction 
i a war for the acquisition of territory; and that was 
! the reason why he took it upon him to send his 
army to bully Mexico into a war. 


Mr. MARTIN, of Tennessee, here interposed to 
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ini aire, whether war fiad not been declared against | 


us by Mexico as early as-April? 

M S. No, sir, no; she did not. No declara- 
tion of war was ever madé by Mexico against the 
Whitéd States, or by thé United States against 
México. Itis an Executive war—a war brought 
on by: our Président, without a declaration. of war: 
on either side. Mexico, wishing to avoid hostili- 

tis, sent, by her general in command, a notice to’ 
our commander (General Taylor) not to cross the 
Colorado, otherwise they would regard it as an act 
of war, and an invasion of Mexico. They were 
not only willing to leave our army undisturbed at | 
Corpus Christi, but were willing we should march 
to the Colorado without resistance. No, sir, the 
Mexican Congress never declared war against us, 
and the President did not give us a chance to de- ; 
clare war against them. I tell the gentleman from | 
Tenriessee, (Mr. Marrin,] who represents Mr. 
Polk on this floor, that this is a war made by his | 
President, and for all the consequences of which, 
héis-responsible to, and will be held responsible 
by, the American people. Peace is the true policy 
of this country; war, and especially wars of con- 
“quest and invasion, are dangerous to the character, 
integrity, and best interests of this Union. Asa | 
friend of peace, present and prospective, I am in 
favor of this proviso, The object of this war being 
the acquisition of southern territory, as long as 
there is a hope of accomplishing this object, there 
will be no peace. Put an end to this hope, and 
you at once put an end to the war, by defeating 
its object. The moment the President finds this 
proviso accompanying this grant of money, he 
will be for making peace; and so will all the 
South.. They want no restricted territory. Jf the | 
restriction is imposed, and the territory acquired is | 
to be free, from that moment the President would | 
pay Mexico to keon her térritory, rather than bring 
itin on such conditions. I am for the proviso, 
therefore, because it will bring us peace. Impose 
this. restriction, and Mr. Polk will say he wants no 
territory—the South will say they want none; we 
say agreed——we want none, Then, if Mexico is to i 
lose ho territory, she will be for peace; and if we 
are ‘to acquire none, what are we fighting for? 
Then impose this restriction, and the war will be 
promptly ended, to the great benefit and joy of 
oth republics. 

“But this restriction would not only terminate the 
war, but it will promote peace at home—domestic 
peace. It will avoid civil, and, perhaps, in the end, 
servile wars. 

The acquisition of unrestricted territory will be 
an ‘apple of discord” to the States of this Union. 
New questions will at once spring up—new lines ; 
of party distinction will be drawn, and the old ones | 
obliterated. We shall be no longer divided as | 
Whigs and Democrats. As long as our party dis- | 
tinctions are founded on abstract principles, and | 
measures of internal policy, they never will divide |; 
this Union—never; but as soon as you make a ' 
géographical division—a free party and a slave | 
party, a northern party and a southern party, you | 
at once. strike a fatal blow at the integrity of this | 
Union. ‘I want to shun all these dangers—dangers | 
which, I believe, can be avoided only by keeping 
out foreign territory. But the President tells us, 
in his message, that this war was-not commenced, | 
andis not prosecuted, for conquest. Sir, I am sorry | 
hie has said so. I am sorry for the credit and char- | 
actér of my country; for what man is there so blind :! 
as not to see that conquest is the whole and sole 
end and object of this war? Whether we look to | 


the manner of its commencement, or the manner | 
ofits prosecution, every one must see that territory, 
the acquisition of territory, was the first and last, | 
the cherished and darling object of the President. | 
But the President tells us that Mexico began this | 
war; that she struck first; that she invaded our | 


to pay 


lj that’s enough; prove that, and we want no more,” 


destroy both the ability and disposition of Mexico 
? Suppose a mañ living in Texas or Florida 
owes Mr. Polk, not. $3,000,000, but $3,000; he 
sends a man over there to collect the money. The 
man acknowledges the debt, but says he can’t pay. 
Mr: Polk flies into. a passion, and says, “PH 
make him pay.” He hires a hundred men, agrees 
to pay them ten dollars per month, gives them one 
hundred and sixty acres of land, finds them horses, 
borrows $50,000 to pay expenses, and away he 
goes. The man collects his neighbors, they have 
a fight; Mr. Polk, with the loss of half his men, | 
gains a glorious victory; he burns the man’s barn; | 
he sets his stacks on fire; destroys his cattle, and | 
kills his wife and“children. And what is the re- | 
sult? Mr. Polk has ruined the man, and ruined | 
himself; the debt is lost, and Mr. Polk’s property ; 
is sold by the sheriff to pay the expenses of his | 
folly, and thatis the end of it. Such a course would | 
be just as reasonable as this war upon Mexico to į 
collect what she owes us. But who believes Mr. | 
Polk to be in earhest? Who does not know that } 
this is only the ostensible motive, the pretext for 
the war; and that the true, the real object is, and | 
was from the beginning, the acquisition of terri- |} 
tory? 

But the President insists that Mexico struck | 
first. Is this true? If so, that is enough; why | 
assign twenty other insufficient reasons for this 
war? The course of the President puts me in mind 
of a case of outrageous assault and battery tried in 
the West. ‘The defendant’s counsel admitted the | 
charge, but undertook to justify. He came into 
court with his plea, something like the message in i! 
length, containing twenty-four distinct grounds of | 
defence. To the terror of the court, he opened his ; 
volume, and commenced reading: “If the court | 
please, our first ground of defence is, that the pros- : 
ecutor struck first.” ‘ Stop,” said the court, “stop; ` 


| 
| 


«Ay, but,” said the lawyer, ‘unfortunately for 
my client, that’s just what we can’t prove !’’ “Then, | 
why did you put itin??? To save appearances, | 
if your honors please.” Just. so in this case: “To 
save appearances,” the President says Mexico | 
“struck first;’? but-not ‘being able to prove it, he 
goes back twénty-odd years, to give what he calls 
‘a history of the causes that led to the war,” in- 
stead of giving the true causes in a word, by say- | 
ing, “first, the annexation of Texas; second, the 
acquisition of California.” 
ut gentlemen dwell much upon the “glory” of | 
this war. Glory! Is there any glory to be got by || 
the conquest of these miserable demi-savage, down- 
trodden, and distracted Mexicans? Is it glory for 
an elephant to kill an ant, or a lion to murder a | 
mouse? Glory! No, sir; that won’tdo. There 
would be more true glory in exercising generosity, 
magnanimity, and forbearance, towards poor Mex- | 
ico, than in killing her people, and robbing her of 
her territory. A war with Mexico can be glorious | 
in no event, it may be disgraceful; victory over į 
such an enemy is not glorious, while defeat would 
be the deepest disgrace. 
Now, sir, though I disapprove of this war, in its | 
origin and In its objects; though 1 condemn both 
the manner of its commencement and the manner 
of its prosecution; yet I have voted both the men || 
and money asked for by the President to bring it | 
to a speedy and honorable termination. And why? | 
Beeause we had no escape. The President had | 
plunged us into the war without our consent. Our | 


i 
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| ing in the east. 
|| overshadow us are fast disappearing. 


| policy’? that done it. 
i country, look at its condition when he came into 


even if willing to come, what preparation have 
they? Are they qualified to exercise the rights of 
American citizens? But more than that, they are 
in a state of the highest exasperation against us. 
Sir, I would as soon bring a den of exasperated 
rattlesnakes into the midst of my family, as attempt 
to force these treacherous and miserable Mexicans 
into political union with ourselves, unwilling and 
exasperated as they are. The result would be dis- 
cord, strife, civil war, and ultimately, and per- 
haps at no distant day, the dissolution of this 
now happy and glorious Union. I cannot sanc- 
tion this appropriation for another reason. To 
do so, would be to sangtion the doctrine so boldly 
and unblushingly avowed here by the gentleman 
from Indiana over the way, [Mr. Wick,] who 
says, that we are here simply to give the Execu- 
tive what he wants; and that, if we are not wil- 
ling to grant it, and in the form in which he asks 
it, we ought to go home, and let the people send 
here those whoare. Thatisthe rule he prescribes 
for himself and all good Democrats. Yes, that is 
the dectrine openly preached on this floor—the 
floor of an American Congress—by the gentleman 
from Indiana, who assumes to be *‘ Sir Oracle”’— 
the official whipper-in of the Democratic party — 
the grand sheriff and head constable, set up and 
authorized to bring the Democracy to order. And 
has it come to this? Is this your modern progrès- 
sive Democracy, that the President must have not 
only whatever he wants, but in the form he wants 
it? The purse and the sword he already has, and 
this bill adds the treaty-making power. A more 
despicably slavish creed never was taught under 
the dagger and the cord in the most grinding des- 
potism that ever has outraged the rights of man, 
What does it make of the Representatives of a 
free people? The poorest, meanest, most syco- 
phantic, subservient, and crawling slaves that ever 
licked the foot of arbitrary power. We must give 
the'President all he asks! Indeed! What business, 
then, have we here? Why not go home, and save 
expense? One man is all we want. And yet that 
is modern Democracy, promulgated by a self-styled 
political philosopher, who prides himself greatly 
on his wisdom, but more on his transcendental 
Democracy. This is not Democracy; it is the re- 
verse of the old and true Democracy to which I 
belonged, and still belong; it is the concentration 
of all power inf the President; the one-man power; 
monarchy, in fact, and, if not checked and chas- 
tised by the people, will soon be monarchy in form 
as well asin fact. But, sir, the day is now dawn- 
The clouds. and darkness that 
The decree 
has gone forth. The time is at hand when the 
people will redeem themselves from the doings and 


inthe doctrines of this destructive Democracy. 


Sir, [here venture to say, that if James K. Polk, 
when he came into power, had set himself down, 
in cabinet council, to devise a system of measures 
to destroy, first, his country, and next, his party, 
he could not have contrived a system better calcu- 


| lated to achieve the object than the one he has 


adopted and carriéd out. 

As to its effects upon the party, look at the scenes 
of this morning—look at the scenes that daily sur- 
round us—the divisions, dissensions, quarrels, and 
fights, that are daily occurring on this floor, be- 
tween the belligerant divisions and regiments of 
the “harmonious Democracy.” Ask the Demo- 
crats from Pennsylvania, New York, and Ohio, 
what turned them out last fall, and they will tell 
you, and tell you truly, “it was Polk and his 
As to its effects upon the 


power, and look at it now. Who could have be- 


| lieved that such a change could have been effected 
in so short a time? Then the country was in the 
; enjoyment of peace and prosperity; already both 


are destroyed. Then the national industry was 
protected and prosperous, and the revenue abun- 
dant under the tariff of 1842; now our national in- 
dustry and our revenue have been both put down 
together by the infamous British tariff of 1846. 
True, sir, Providence has, to some extent, coun- 
teracted the destructive effects of the Polk policy, 
by visiting Europe with a famine, a failure of the 
potato erop in Ireland, and of the wheat crop 
throughont Europe, while we have been blessed 
with an unusual, a superabundant crop, to supply 


this deficiency. This has greatly increased our 
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imports, and sustained, to some. extent, the reve- 
nue; but this will be temporary.. Yet. notwith- 
standing all these favorable circumstances, look at 
one great and undeniable fact: when Mr. Polk 
came into power, the United States stock stood 
$116 for $100; now it is down to $98... This fact 
speaks volumes as to the disastrous effects of his 
ee on the public credit, at home and abroad. 

olk found the country with a sound currency— 
now we have the subtreasury and treasury note 
bills. The one says, we will take nothing but 
specie; the other says, we will pay nothing but paper. 

reasury notes are, in fact, the paper issues of a 
suspended non-specie paying bank. It is a na- 
tional bank without specie in its vaults—it is this, 
and nothing else. a 

The subtreasury and treasury notes are insep- 
arable; they have always come and went together. 
‘They came in with Van Buren, and they went out 
with Van Buren. They have come in with Polk 
and they will go out with Polk. It is a contri- 
vance to get money after the treasury is exhausted, | 
to feast and fatten the hundreds and thousands of 
hungry partisans with* offices and salaries, good 
contracts and jobs, at the expense of the honest, 
hard-working, and tax-paying farmers and labor- 
ers’ of the country; and, to cover their extrava- 
gance, they get up a war, no matter with whom, 
what for, or how. Wan Buren made a war some- 
thing like the present in its origin and objects, to 
rob a few Indians in Florida of their land, because 
they would not sell it at his price; and this war 
has cost the people more than forty millions of 
dollars, and we are now supporting these Indians 
beyond the Mississippi, at an expense of nearly a 
million a year, Well, Mr. Polk, following in the 
footsteps of his illustrious predecessor, has made 
war upon Mexico, with the same object in view, 
to acquire territory and give fat jobs, contracts, 
and offices to his partisans, at the expense of the 

eople; but when, where, and how, the Polk war 
is to end, God only knows. What it is to cost in 
blood and treasure, no one can tell. One thing, 
however, we do know, the nation is being involved 
in debt at the rate of forty or fifty millions a year, 
without any measure of revenue proposed to dis- 
charge the debt, or even to pay the interest. Why 
not meet the crisis you have created like men? 
Why shrink and skulk from the responsibility ? 
Two months after the declaration of the war 
against Great Britain, Congress promptly, and 
without hesitation, passed an act to double the 
duties on foreign goods, and imposed, shortly 
afterwards, internal duties to meet the expenses of 
the war; but now nothing can be done but pass 
enormous appropriation bills, issue treasury notes, 
and divide the proceeds among greedy partisans, 
who stand with open mouths to seize the bread || 
and bones distributed at the White House. The || 
Democratic plan seems to be to pass appropriation |} 
bills, take the money, and leave the Whigs to foot 
the bill as in 1840. The only legacy they will 
leave us when they die will be their debts, with 
the privilege of imposing taxes to paythem. The 
Democrats, it seems, have discovered Mr. Law’s 
plan of getting clear of taxation. Some years ago, 
when taxes were very high in this city, my old 
friend Thomas Law, (brother of Lord Ellenbor- 
ough,) who was very heavily taxed for unproduc- 
tive property on Capitol Hill, one day gave out that | 
` he had discovered a plan to get rid of his taxes; 
his neighbors, who had a fellow-feeling on this 
Subject, flocked in to find out what his plan was; 
after a great deal of importunity, the old gentleman 
at last said, “© Well friends, if you must know, I 
am going to die.” 

Now, the Democrats have found out that they 
are going to die soon, and they are determined to | 
get all they can while their time lasts, and leave the 
‘Whigs to impose the taxes, and to pay them. 

But we were told the other day, that the Demo- 
cratic party had carried out all its measures, and 
the results would contrast favorably with those of 
the Whigs. lam glad to hear this admission. 
They confess that their system of measures, is in 
full and successful operation, and we all can see 
the beautiful results. I will avail myself of the 
occasion which is thus presented to me, and will 
follow out the contrast a little further. 
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But I must go back a little, and I mean to inquire | now, i 
what has been the effect of Whig policy on the || dent is ready t 
prosperity, the character, and the credit of the U and complaining of want of means. 


| diction. Then-I state, in the first place, that the | 


| was but twelve millions anda half a. year, and 


|! more than thirty millions, they paid not one dollar 


| of available revenue, and to this.add the proceeds of 


| rison to the Presidency in 1841. 


il services, and he has not called out much more 


country; and then what has been the result of the 
opposite? ` 

In this inquiry, E shall deal with facts—I mean 
to speak from the record, and I challenge contra- 


average expenditures of the.Government, ‘during 
the four years of Mr. Adams’s administration, 


part.of this was to cover the expenses of an exten- 
sive system of internal improvements; and during 
the same four years, there were paid. forty-five 
millions of the public debt, out of twenty-five mil- 
lions of revenue. Mr. Adams was turned out for 
his extravagance, and Locofoco economy substi- | 
tuted. Mr. Van Buren came in as a personal im- 
bodiment of Locofoco principles, and what was the 
annual expenditure during his four years? The 
average, instead of twelve-and-a-half, was twenty- 
eight millions; (in one year the expenditure reached | 
thirty-seven millions.) Twelve-and-a-half millions | 
under Mr. Adams, twenty-eight millions under 
Mr. Van Buren; this is the difference between 
Whig and Locofoco policy. With’a revenue of 


H 


| 


of the public debt, but increased it, in effect, thirty- | 
one millions; the expenditures having exceeded | 
the revenue during his term by that amount. Mr. |! 
Van Buren found in the treasury a surplus of forty- |; 
five millions; of this, twenty-eight millions were 
deposited with the Stages, leaving sixteen millions | 


the sale of the Government bank stock, eight-and- 
a-half millions, making a surplus of twenty-four- 
and-a-half millions; the whole of this, with all the 
revenues.of the Government, was expended during 
Mr. Van Buren’s four years, and a large debt left 
to the Whigs upon the accession of General Har- 


| 
{ 
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‘When the Whigs came into power, they found in || 
the treasury, nota surplus of forty-five millions, as 
did Mr. Van Buren, but they found, on thecontrary, | 


| the necessity of keeping up troops on her frontiers 
j to hold in check the fierce and warlike savages of 


| defences at home. 


Gaines, knowing that the true. course was tos 
quick and heavy blows, promptly. called: to: the 
field all the forces at hand, to act with energy, 
before the enemy had time to harmonize and con- 
centrate their strength, and -thug.to.put an end te 
the war at once; and for doing. this, he . 
court-martialled by the President, and rem 
from his command in the South. - And ¥ 

| the President do? Instead of striking y 
at the heart of Mexico, he is found Inva 
remote and defenceless frontiers, in organizing eLvi 
governments, and in securing territory to be held 
as indemnity for the expenses of the war, as ‘‘pay 
for heating the poker.” By taking possession of 
her frontier provinces, the President has ess 
tially strengthened Mexico, by. relieving her. 


the North, who were continually making: hostile 
incursions, and robbing and murdering. her peop! 
These Indians are now held in check by ovr troops, 
and Mexico has withdrawn hers to strengthen her 
The whole of these movements 
show conclusively that the purpose and polity of 
the President, in the commencement and prosecu- 
tion of this war, has been the acquisition of terri- 
tory; and although he may deny it in his message, 
who that looks to his acts can believe him? Now, 
I submit to my friends in the South, in all. kind- 
ness, I ask them, ought they not to. be satisfied? 
Have we not given them Florida, at a cost of forty 
millions? Have we not. purchased for them Lou- 
isiana, which has given them four or. five States? 
And have we not recently annexed. Texas, which 
will give them four or five more? : AH these vast 
territories have been acquired partly by the blood 
and treasure of the North, and have all been sur- 
rendered to the South; and yet it seems that south- 
ern men are not satisfied. . Is this reasonable? (Is 
it right? When we claimed the whole of Oregon 
for the.formation of free States, by a title declared 


a large debt, and the revenue run down to less than || 
half the amount of the expenditures. In 1840, the || 
net revenue was but $10,159,339. When the || 
Whigs came in, they passed the tariff of 742, (that | 
tariff law which we, in our wisdom, repealed’ last || 
winter,) and what did that law accomplish? It, 


í raised the net revenue to $25,758,406 in 1844—it j 
| restored the credit of the nation—it raised up and 


protected the national industry, and made the na- 
tion prosperous. It paid off, in four years of its 
operation, (1842 inclusive,) thirty-four millions of | 
the public debt, and left, in 1846, a balance of six 
millions in the treasury, and raised the revenue | 
from twelve to twenty-seven millions a year. 
This Whig Administration was turned out by 
frauds and deceptions of the grossest character. 
James K. Polk came in. Locofoco doctrine was 
again in the ascendant. The tariff of 1842 was | 
repealed, and that of 1846 substituted, Texas an- || 
nexed, and then, as was predicted, came war, with ji 
all its unhappy and disastrous consequences. Here |} 
are the fruits of Locofoco pelicy. What is the | 
condition of the country now? It is worse than | 
it was even under the ruinous reign of Martin Van 
Buren, whom the people turned out, head and | 
heels. Mr. Van Buren spent for us twenty-eight | 
millions a year; and bow much is James K. Polk 
spending? God only knows. Just whathe pleases | 
to ask for—forty or fifty millions at least. We | 
have given him men and given him money—mil- 
lions upon millions—regiments upon regiments— | 
treasury notes, loans, all he asks, and as fast as | 
he asks; yet his friends here complain daily that | 
the President is not ‘ sustained” in his “ patriotic | 
purpose!” What have we refused him? We, 
granted him ten millions of dollars and fifty thou- 
sand volunteers, who promptly tendered their 


} 


than half of them. What have we not done? | 


by the President to be “ clear and unquestionable,” 
yet nearly one-half of it was given up by him, I 
tell my friends in the South, that they had better 
stop in their course of acquisition, especially by 
conquest. If they proceed, they will establish a 
| geographical line as a party line; and that will in 
| the end destroy this Union. Suppose parties are 
i divided by geographical lines, with northern can- 
didates and southern candidates for the Presiden- 
tial offices. Suppose the North should triumph. in 
the struggle: will the South submit? We are told 


i they will not; that they will nullify, and set up a 


government of theirown. But ina different result 
the North might do the same thing. These are 
fearful consequences; may they not follow the fur- 
ther acquisition of territory by conquest? These 
dangers may be remote; Í trust they may never 
occur; that wisdom and moderation may forever 
avert them from our beloved country; but. I fear 
nothing can stop them (if unrestricted territory is 
acquired by conquest) from swallowing up in the 
end all that is precious in our present happy Union 
and free institutions. Such are some of the sad 
consequences which I fear will flow from this war, 
if its original purposes and objects be carried out. 
This war, which is to be prosecuted at the sac- 
rifice of all the other great interests of our coun- 
try; for which internal improvements are to .be 
arrested; private claims vetoed and postponed; in 
short, we are told by the President in his mes- 
sage, that no appropriations that are not absolute- 
ly indispensable, are to be made while this war 
lasts. What would the money, already expended 
in killing those miserable Mexicans, have done 
for the improvement of our country? It would 
have improved all our harbors, cleared out our riv- 
ers, and saved millions of property and. hundreds 
of lives, lost for want of them; it would. complete 
a railroad from the Mississippi to. the mouth of 


And after all, what has Mr. Polk done? Has he | 
prosecuted this war as he ought to have done? | 
No. He had authority to call out a sufficient force, |; 
but he declined to do it. We offered him troops | 
enough, but he left them behind. And now, when |, 
the Mexicans have intrenched themselves, have 

strengthened their fortifications, put down their 
factions,and are united as one man, with their old 
and ablest chieftain, Santa Ana, at their head— i 
after eight or nine months’ delay, the Presi- 1) 
ady to go forward: he is bustling about, |} 
General 
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the Oregon; it would have. conferred. countless 
blessings and benefits upon our beloved country in 
a thousand forms; but instead of this, what has it 
done, and what will it do? t-has destroyed thou- 
sands of lives, the lives of many of our best men, 
by sickness and the sword—it has made hundreds 
and orphans-~it will destroy the health 
as well as the habits of hundreds and thousands of 
our best citizens—it-will build up an enormous 
standing any and pension list to rest hke aw in- 
cubus upon the people for a generation to come, 
and perhaps in the end dissolve this Union, 
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and with it destroy the last, best hope of liberty 
on:earth; and- for what? To gratify the lust -of 
power and the list of land—the ravenous appetite 
of James K. Polk, to acquire territory not his 
‘own; and signalize his Administration by the glo-. 
ries of war—war! glorious war! upon’ a. weak, 
distracted, and unhappy: sister republic—and what 
for? She owed us a debt of-some two or three 
millions, which. she was too. poor to pay. She 
acknowledged the debt, and. promised to pay-it as 
soon as she could.” Yet this is made by the Pres- 
ident in his message, the great and leading cause 
of war. How magnanimous; how glorious! We 
took ‘Texas—she acquiesced. Not satisfied, Mr. 
Polk. determines to have California. He sends 
Mr. Slidell to purchase it—they offer to treat with 
him. as a commissioner, but not as a minister— 
which they said implied relations of amity and 
friendship which did not exist. Mr. Polk would 
not yield the point, or change the name from min- 
ister to commissioner, which, if done, might have 
prevented this war with all its horrors; but rather 
than yield this point of etiquette, he ordered Mr. 
Slidell home, and immediately, and without con- 
sulting Congress then in session, ordered General 
Taylor to march to the Rio Grande, blockaded 
that river, and brought on the war. Up to this 
time’ what had Mexico done? Had she invaded 
Texas since its annexation? No. Had she com- 
mitted any act of hostility? None—none what- 
ever. None is pretended; yet we are to extermi- 
nate Mexico and revel in the halls of the Monte- | 
zumas, and prosecute this Executive. war at an 


expense of millions of money, and oceans of blood. |} 


Is it right!—before God and man, is it right ? | 

And to enable the President to prosecute this | 

lorious war, he has sent us a message, which has | 
just been received and read by the Clerk, recom- | 
mending the imposition of duties on tea and coffee. | 
In his message at the commencement of the session 
che spoke equivocally on this point; butfas the 
revenue has fallen greatly short—the last quarter, 
up to the first of January, having yielded only 
$3,645,000; less than it has been for many years | 
past—he has at length come out and assumed. the | 
responsibility of avowing himself in favor of a 
tax on tea and coffee as a revenue measure. Last 
session the doctrine of the Secretary, and of the 
Administration, was, that the reduction of duties | 
increased the revenue; but now, finding a plentiful 
lack of revenue, they propose to do—what? Re- 
duce the duties still further? Notatall, Hunger 
is very apt to bring people to their senses. And 
now they have at last admitted the truth of the : 
Whig doctrine, that the way to get an increase of | 
revenue is to increase the duties. This is quite | 
new as a Democratic doctrine. Mr. Polk did not 
use to think so. At one time he was for destroy- 
ing the whole system of internal improvements, | 
because it furnished “a sponge,” to absorb the | 
surplus, and to keep up a high tariff. 


But now he has found out another sponge; his || 


extravagauce and war furnish a sponge large | 
enough to absorb all the revenue, and even as 
much more. Now, when he finds the revenue 
insufficient—when he discovers that the tariff is 
too low-—having taken the duties off luxuries, he 
proposes to tax tea and coffee. That is now Demo- 
cratic doctrine. The tariff of °46 takes duties off 
of the luxuries of the rich, and, to make up, it is 
proposed to tax the necessaries of the poor; the 
tariff of 42 imposed high duties on luxuries, and | 
no duties at all on tea and coffee. | 
, Mr. COBB here inquired what duties on luxu- | 
ries had been reduced by the tariff of 1846? | 
Mr. S. said, the list was long, he could not re- | 
collect them all; but since he was called on, he | 
would give the gentleman a few, and he would | 
first mention brandy, and. spirits distilled from 
grain. The duty on these, under the tariff of 749 
was 162 per cent., which Mr. Polk, and his om- | 
niscient Secretary, reduced, by the tariff of 46, | 
sixty-two per cent., Under the tariff of °42, the 
revenue derived from brandy and distilled spirits 
was $1,623,000 on the importations of 1845. Un- i 
der the tariff of 46, the duties on the same would 
be but $1,191,000; showing a loss of revenue on 
brandy and distilled spirits alone of $432,000, and 
this loss is now to be made up by a duty on tea 
and coffee; and this is Democratic policy—to take 
duties off of the rich man’s brandy, Irish whiskey, 
and Holland gin, and put them on the poor man’s | 
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ii this result is undeniable. 
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tea and coffee! If you want more money for your 


war, go back and restore these doties on brandies 
and foreign spirits, and other luxuries, and then 
talk about.taxing the necessaries of life. i 

Mr. COBB herè inquired whether the tariff of 
"1846 had not raised the price of American grain ? 

Mr. S. said, after the Yankee fashion, he would 
answer the gentleman’s question by asking .him 
another: Did the tariff of °46 produce the potato 
rot in Ireland? Did it blight all the wheat crops 
of Europe, and produce a superabundant crop 
here? If it did, then the gentleman’s notion was 
right, but not otherwise. “He would tell the gen- 
tleman, that the tariff of 46 had about as much to 
do with the price of grain, as it had with the rising 
and setting of the sun—no more. 

Mr. S. supposed the gentleman had been study- 


which he stated that the price of grain in the Uni- 
ted States had increased, from the Ist of July to 
the Ist of December last, one hundred and fifteen 
millions of dollars, which he attributed to the tariff 
of °46, although it all took place under the tariff of 
742, that of 46 not having then commenced. its op- 
eration. But, I repeat, all his boasting about the 
increase of prices goes on the presumption that the 
tariff of 46 produced the potato-rot in.Ireland, short 
crops abroad, and great crops at home, 

Mr. COBB next inquired, what had raised the 
price of cotton ? » 

Mr. S. Was it the tariff of °46? What had it 
it was a short crop. The last crop of cotton, he 
understood, had fallen short fully one-third; while 
the demand was increasing’, at home and abroad, 


pare, she will bring 


pay us specie ($154,000) for our breadstuffs, and, 
not having it to spare, will reduce the price of 
‘Sour cotton!!” Why, sir, it is mathematically 
true, that, if one-tenth part of the value of British 
goods consists of the ‘* breadstuffs” consumed by 


materials, and afterwards in converting them into 
goods, then we imported in 1845 thirty times as 
much British breadstuffs in the form of goods as 
| she took from us in its raw condition; for instance, 
| in 1845 we imported $45,600,000 worth of her 
goods, one-tenth of which is $4,560,000, while she 
| took but $154,236 worth of our breadstuffs, being 
| about one-thirtieth part. Assuming that one-tenth 
| of the value of goods consists of breadstuffs, (and 
he believed this was short of the real amount,) and 


| 
i 

i the labor employed in the production of the raw 
| 


fact that would astonish the American people, and 
| especially the farmers of this country. It was 
| this: that for the last twenty-five years, from 182] 


| lions of dollars’ worth of goods from Great Brit- 
| ain per annum, she took but one million of dollars 
| worth ofall the provisions and breadstuffs of this 
| which he had made from the official reports on 
| commerce and navigation, from their commence- 
iment, in 1821, down to this time, which he had 
| had carefully revised and corrected by the librarian 
of this House, and which he intended to append to 
his speech. But the gentleman’s interruption had 
| withdrawn his attention from the subject he was 
i discussing. When interrupted, he was enumera- 
! ting some of the luxuries on which the duties had 


| 
tt 


to do with cotton? He would tell the gentleman |; 


| as it always would, increased the price of cotton, | 


to 1846, while we imported from forty to fifty mil- 


y- This fact was established by a table || 


| been reduced by the tariff of 746; he had mentioned 
| brandy and spirits. The next item, though small, 
| served to show the spirit and policy of that law: 
| he referred to cards. The duty on visiting cards 
| had been reduced from 80 to 30 per cent., and on 
l playing cards from 257 to 30 per cent. They take 
i seven-eighths of the tax off playing cards, and put 

it on tea and coffee; and this was Democratic poli- 

cy, the policy of the tariff of 46. The duties by 
j this act had been reduced on crown and cut glass, 
i chandeliers, &c., used by the rich, from 90 to 30 
| per cent.; on pimento, cloves, cassia, dates, &c., 
i from 60 and 80 down to 40 per cent.; on ready- 
i made clothing, from 50 to 30; on silk hats and 
| shoes, from 50 to 30. The duties on all these lux- 
uries, and many others, consumed by the rich, are 


i| thus reduced, in most instances, more than one- 


ing Mr. Walker’s late profound tariff tables, in |! half; and then the Secretary and President turn 


i round and ask us to tax tea and coffee. No, sir, 
‘let them restore and increase the duties on luxu- 
|| vies, and then, if they have not revenue enough, 
| let them talk about a duty on tea and coffee. Let 
‘\-them restore the three-and-a-half millions of reve- 
i nue they have lost by the’ reduction of the duties 
i on cotton goods; ‘the two millions on iron and its 
manufactures; the million and a half they have lost 
on sugar; the million on woollens, and the million 
and a half on silk goods. Let them restore these 
| protective and revenue duties—restore the nine and. 
ia half millions taken of these five articles. Let 
hem restore the $432,000 taken off brandy and 
spirits. Let them do this, and then talk to us 
about a duty on tea and coffee. He asserted that, 
with some modification, the tariff of ’42 could be 
made to yield forty millions, not only without pre- 
ii judice, but with positive benefit and advantage to 
the country; not by doubling the duties, as at the 
|| commencement of the last war, but simply by in- 
i, creasing the duties on luxuries, and some others, 
|! for revenue and protection, extending them to some 


of the articles made free by the tariff of *42, and 
making them specific. Such a tariff, while it would 
give ample revenue and protecion, would truly 
* cover the country with benefits and blessings,” 
|! restore prosperity to every branch of the national 
industry, put the country upon its own vast and 
undeveloped resources, and give this Administra- 
tion abundant means to sustain the public credit at 
this fearful crisis in our affairs. This was Whig 
|| policy; this was the measure the Whigs would 
ji adopt, if they had the power, instead of this mis- 
|| erable and pitiful attempt to put a duty on tea and 
| coffee—a measure alike improper, unnecessary, 
' and inadequate. Sir, restore the Whigs to power 
to-morrow, and, as in 1842, they would soon lift 
| up this down-trodden and prostrate country. Do 
|, this, and peace and prosperity would be soon re- 
i} stored. Do this, and 
| [Here the hour expired, and Mr. S. resumed 
i his seat.] 


Domestic articles, the growth and produce of the United States, 
exported from the United States into Great Britain, from 
the commencement to the last of our official reports on Com- 
merce and Navigation. 


ia $ 7 p 
H Beef, tal- Butter and. Pork, { 
i Year|low, and| cheese. ‘hams, andi Wheat. Flour. 
| i hides. | tard. 
H | = pea - i EE f — 
f Value. Value..| Value. | Value. Value. 
| 1821} 830,254 $330 $88 - $343,789) 
(| 1822| "75,104 - -d - - 
|| 1823} 169,99 - eo - 29,539) 
j 1624) 136,792 - 50i - 406,855) 
| 3825} 165,719 - 34) - 168,142! 
| 168] 195,255 - 2711 - 78,334! 
; 3827) 87,021 - 22,834) - 280,313) 
; 1828| 146,585 - 37,819) - | 1,871 
| 1829; 172,428 - | 59,765) 86,359) 1,635,174 
| 1830; 140,408 - | 16,938! 53,184) 1,544,194 
; 1831] 40,766 3,416: 1,833! 482,680! 4,931,951 
1832; 65,030 217i 29,378) 62,287] 479,82] 
| 1833) 151,433) 387! 19,997] - | 321,169) 
j 1884] 131,036 999 498; - 98,834) 
1835| 51,653 = 345 - 25,341 
; 1836| 90,555) - 1,293} = 1134 
i 1837| 139,642; - 40; 8 2 
| 1898) 7344s] 88h 62,510 
| 1839; 18,696! = 941) 11,033 1,326,627 
: 17,924: 13,674 115; 685,609} 3,387,343 
ral 83,497) 195,505] 80,379; 129,309; 1,003,465 
| 1842; 168,597; 141,982: 237,028] 183,696! 1,242,787 
i 381,769: 207,390! 305,294 - 84,815 
| 777,906: 338,647] 643,705 20,160) 744,436] 
| 854,254 409,455! 497,086 1,849; 150,382 
i | i 
: = EEST bt 
| Total $4,318,855 $1,312,005, $2,045,399 
Ayp seems! secs a 
| ana, $179,754. 959,480, g8l,216 


er gaa 
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Table continued. 
es Rye, oats, . 
Year. Ioan Meal: fand smaili Apples. | Potatoes. 
i grain. 

Value. Value. Value. | Value. Value. 
1821 2 > Š $10,072 
1822] $12,610) $1,426 - 21,854 
1823 = = 4) 5,602) $66 
1824 417 - 217 13,784 
1825 364 8 - 28,430 
1o28 12,788 14 = 7,667 
1827] -335,345 1,22 6,839 9,788 2 
1828 68,452 152 - 8,162 
1829| 135,195 395 1,831 5,203 17 
1830} 29,425 143 1,330 4,264 
1831 133,447 30,514 41,546 9,583) 2 
1832 180,  - E 4,116 
1833 2,174 658 899 7,419 24 
1834 = 7 5,884) 14,196 3 
1835 230 3,346 2,574 1,€62) 
1836 - 550 29,844 6,633) 
1837 15 1,381 z 4,400 RO 
1838 lio} - 4,013 
1839 487| 3 1,015 24,044 
1840 61,569) 4l 14,842! 20,560 16 
1841! 7,136 10 2,178] 11,719 
1842) 75,901 s| 36,490 7,087 5 
1843 - 9 2,751 11,801 
1844 | 43,893 102 8,956 21,337 37 
1845! 67,882} 5 25,538! 19,956 
Potal'gl,051,581} 840,115] $184,116) $283,995]  §386 
Av.p. | ad 
an..| $42,033) . $2,205] $7,304; $11,380 


Whole. amount $25,095,554. 

Average per year, is $1,003,822. 

Average of breadstufis—grain, and its products, apples, 
&e., $697,155. 

Average of provisions—animals, and their products, &c., 
$305,657. 


THE THREE MILLION BILL. 


SPEECH OF MR. BROCKENBROUGH, 
OF FLORIDA, 


In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 13, 1847. 


The Three Million Bill, and the following Proviso, 
being under consideration: 


“Sec. 2. And be ié further enacted, That there shall be 
neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in any territory on 
the continent af America which shall hercafter be acquired by 
or annexed to the United States by virtue of this appropria- 
tion, or in any other manner whatsoever, except for crimes 
whereof the party shall nave been duly convicted: Provided, 


always, That any person escaping into siich territory from }) ` 
+ rfl 4 % | the South, that slavery should exist north of 36° | 


whom tabor or service is lawfully claimed in any one of the 
United States, such fugitive may be lawfully reclaimed and 
conveyed out of said territory to the person claiming his or 
her labor or service’? 

Mr. BROCKENBROUGH rose and addressed 
the House as follows: 

Mr. Cuarrman: I have no fears for the Union— 
none for the institution of slavery. This is not 
from stubborn obstinacy, or too sanguine temper- 
ament, or wilful blindness to passing events, but it 
is the result of careful examination and calm reflec- 
tion. It will require some deep and grievous 
practical wrong to tear the Union from the hearts 
of the people. The impracticable dreams of vis- 
ionary legislators will not suffice. Slavery will run 
its due course and end in its allotted time, and no 
factitious theatrical storm, or legislated public opin- | 
ion will hasten its hour. 
and channels for public opinion in advance are im- 
potent. Artificial, arbitrary, and imaginary legis- 
lative barriers set up to control the current of popu- 
lar will, or interfere with the genius, disposition, 
nature, or necessities of the people, will remain 


i 


seeks to guide and regulate instead of follow- 
ing it. 

Even in Mexico, where the slavery of an infe- 
rior race was prematurely abolished, there was at 
once established, legalized, and regulated, a servi- 
tude of poor debtors of all races, to the wealthy, 
more profitable to the-master, less comfortable to 


|| the slave; subjecting all to the -chance of degra- 


dation by misfortune, and. giving to mere wealth 
over all the poor, more than the power, without 
the feelings; sympathies, and interests of the mas- 
ter. 

Any legislation at this time, requiring lands to 
be acquired from Mexico to be open to the people 
and. institutions of one-half the Union to the ex- 
clusion of the other, mast be inoperative; because 
no portion of the American people (other than a 


lation, if they understood its nature and contem- 


| plated object; because not only unjust and unwise 


in itself, but adverse to the whole spirit of the 


| Constitution and the Union; and chiefly because 
| no power could enforce such legislation. 


Mr. Chairman, from the foundation of the repub- 
lic, the North and South have been marching with 


Laws laying down lines || 


dead upon the statute-book. i 

You vainly endeavored to prevent the intercourse 
of Indians and whites in time of peace upon an 
extended border. You idly essayed to hold back 
your teeming population from overflowing and set- 
iling upon your vast frontiers of public domain, 


an effort as unwise as it was unsuccessful. You 
endeavored to hold back settlementand cultivation 
for the benefit of a speculation for the Government, 


and all the advantage accrued to the private specu- | 
fi! 
|| question was still unsettled. You admitted her 


lator. You are now satisfied that the efforts o 
the pioneer, sanctioned and systematized by law, 


will establish a wiser as well as a more generous į 
tigmatizes || and all. 


policy than the speculating plan which s 
him as a *¢ trespasser and a land-robber.” 
The will of the people, wiser than the Senate, 
annexed Texas. In every State, legislation suc- 
. cumbs every day to public opinion, when it vainly 


i 


IÍ they will make treaties with other Powers; they 


giant strides and equal footsteps towards the West. 
Every step, a State. Of these two mighty floods 


paper barrier, and invite the other to overflow and 


ji swell, till it filis not only its own, but the natural 


| channel of the population, whose career you would 
abruptly terminate. Upon that long line of wil- 
derness, from Missouri to the Rio Grande, you 
would, like Canute, vainly order the tide to roll 
back. 

| No one acquainted with the history or character 
| of our people can believe this to be a physical or 
: political possibility. When and where have they 
i recoiled at the bidding of a master? Does the 
Saxon ever go back? Your law would be as un- 
| natural, and therefore as vain, as were the laws of 
| Texas and Coahuila, which abolished negro sla- 
| very and systematized the worse peonism of the 
white and red man. 
a milder slavery. 


j 
i] 
| 


could never have enforced an arbitrary Jine, had 
you not placed it on or near the natural limit be- 
yond which, to the north, slave labor would never 
seek to extend itself. Had it been for the inter- 
‘ ests of the American people, either of the North or 


30’, your Missouri compromise line would have 
been idle. Paper barriers will be impotent to stay 


| souri to the Rio Grande. They will go over with 
their institutions and with their rifles, and you 
never can disarm them. ‘That question was raised 
at Concord and Lexington, and finally decided at 
San Jacinto. What, then, will you do? Will 
you refuse to legislate for them, and withdraw your 
parental care and countenance? Will you declare 


republic. He thinks mother countries are gen- 


| own interest. 
| ship; and Texas, and Oregon, and the States of 
this Union, before the Revolution and before they 


had a Federal Government, all teach us that the | 


4 


few fanatics) would require or sanction such legis- | 


of population you propose to stay the one with a į 


Our people carried with them } 


In this mighty march of parallel republics, you }: 


the avalanche of the American people from Mis- | 


| them outlaws? The American pioneer will laugh | 
į at your indignation, and establish an independent || 


erally step-mothers—and always so when by force | 
|| they seek to regulate the colony entirely for their | 
i He can work without apprentice- : 


South, which should put us under eternal obliga. 
tions, and force us-to submit blindly to your will 
in future.: No, sir; it was not as.a boon to the Souths 
How tong would the South pray in vain for such 
a boon? “It was because it was to. your interest— 
the interest of the whole Union. : In modern times,” 
calico and cotton enter as largely into. political as 
marcantile speculations. Neither the Wilmot pro- 
viso nor any other legislation will defeat the re~ 
sult. The gentleman from New York [Mr. R. 
BUN] has frightened and alarmed us with the ač- 
count of a terrible storm and tornado, accompanied 


| with violent thunder, which was to arise. in New 


York, and overwhelm all who did not vote as he 
does on this subject, and invoked its power spe- 
cially upon the devoted head of our. staunch and 
patriotic friend who stands. by us alone from. that 
State upon this question, and. fearlessly and. suc- 
cessfully defends himself from all the preliminary 
storm his colleagues can raise here. I allude.to 
Judge Srrpuen Srrone. But does the gentleman 
think that the New York storm will reach the 


i 
| 


American can govern himself. Your outlaws will | 


Í be independent; they will increase in strength, 


will admit manufactures of other nations cheaper 
than yours. The scales will fall from before your 
eyes; you will see your interest, and you will pray 
and beg to re-annex the United States to them, and 
: jit will be done. 
south of 36° 30’. 


i 
t 
i 


more difficult. circumstances—when she was still 
claimed by a foreign power—at the hazard of a 


ropean interference, and when your great Oregon 


because it was to your inferest to admit her, slaves 
You admitted her for the same reason 
that you united with Virginia and Carolina—the 


| 


j 
iS 


Slavery will not be mentioned | 


You admitted Texas in the same way, under | 


war not only with Mexico, but the danger of Eu- | 


i 


same reason that you admitted Vermont and Mis- | 
issippi—because it was to your interest. You now, 
l boast of it as a great boon—some great favor to the’ 


! of the northern States. 


i 


: prairies and mountains and rivers west of Arkan- 


sas and Texas? Never, sir. One-half the Union 
cannot prevent the growth of the other half.. If 
every man you have was a soldier inured to arms, 
with more prowess than the proudest Roman le- 
gions in their brightest days of glory—if a Napo- 
i leon should lead your armies—you could not keep 


|i back upon that long line the heaving, swelling, re- 


sistless. mass of American population., If: the 
southern people stood. still, appalled at your hostile 
array, and it was the interest of the people of. the 
country that slaves. should be there, there they 
would go; and northern men would. carry. them. 
They are not more pious in this respect than the 
Pilgrim fathers, or their ancestors of the Revolu- ~ 
tion. They brought slaves to us, to sell, from Af- 
rica: the modern phrase is, they “ stole” them— 
such is the language of the gentleman from Ver- 
mont (Mr. Dintincuam]—to sell. Yes, sir, they 
received the money, and now cast doubts upon the 
title. No southern ships brought slaves. We 
had no ships. I have never heard of but two at- 
tempts to violate the African slave trade acts, and 
they were by northern, English, and French par- 
ties. Every man who will answer upon his con- 
science, and as common sense dictates, must admit 
this view to be correct. No one can believe that 
there is power enough in this Government to en- 
force this proviso, or that it will be enforced, if it 
is to the interest of the American people, or any 
part of them, to violate it, and, if not, then it ts 
simply an idle insult, and productive of unneces- 
sary exasperation. With these opinions,“I can- 
not feel that uneasiness or nervous excitement éx- 
hibited by some gentlemen. This Government 
cannot arrest the progress of events in this re- 
spect. 

If we look this proviso sternly in the face, and 
fearlessly, we see at once that it is idle, will, and 
visionary; that no sane man could suppose it sus- 
ceptible of accomplished perfection; that it is one 
of those delusive visions which loom up from the 
face of the waters before they begin to move, in 
anticipation of a presidential election storm; and, 
like them, disappears before a steady gaze, at the 
rising swell of the true tempest. 

But if serious and susceptible of perfect accom- 
plishment—if this Government could enforce it, it 
is the most unwise, unjust, unnatural, unstatesman- 
like measure ever imagined, even for the interests 
Northern gentlemen tell 
us that their constituents demand this exclusion of 
slaves from newly-acquired territory; that their 
children shall have it exclusively as a home of 
freemen, and not to work side by side with the 
slave; that this Government shall not be made the 
instrument of extending slavery where it does not 
now exist. Then, sir, let us suppose the most 
complete and positive and perfect accomplishment 
of which the WiLmor-proviso policy is suscepti- 
ble, by its own nature, independent of all opposi- 
tion. Lay aside the Constitution and all memory 
of the past, and suppose all southern men and 
States asleep, lulled by the influence of some deep 
charm or powerful political narcotic; and whilst 
they slumber, draw your political cordon so tight 
around the present slave States as to render itim- 
possible for a single slave to pass beyond, and force 
| the southern population to reflow upon itself and 
tural barriers to the 


| 
| 


| swell back from your unna 
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Atlantic. This would be the perfect action of your 
Wairmor-proviso policy, but notallitsaction. ‘The 
avowed: ideais to end slavery—to get rid-of it in 
the southern States, (where they admit they cannot 
interfere with it,) by rendering it valueless by the 
immense, proportional number, and the absence of 
‘all outlet. Already, by the last census, the ratio 
of-inerease of slaves.in-the slave States had-begun. 
to:diminish—the black tide had-begun toebb. The 
Wanmor proviso. is to. start. it again towards the 
fod by ‘confining it toa portion of country whence 
slaves cannot be carried, but free white men can. 
Free negroes cannot. Noone will or can carry 
them abroad.. Your surrounding free States will 
not receive even those now emancipated. What’ 
‘would they do with millions? The immediate, 
necessary, and contemplated result is, that the 
black race must increase in the slave States until 
the few ‘remaining whites would have to abandon 
the States themselves to the blacks. It is an irre- 
sistible result, flowing from the difference of race 
and the laws'of population. You would thus abol- |; 
ish ‘slavery by extinguishing white people over 
half your country. | 

Gentlemen might then return to their northern 
constituents, and congratulate them that their work 
was done—that they had taken measures to effec- 
tually abolish slavery in. the southern States, by 
exiling the whites. > afi 

‘Independent of any feeling of humanity, of jus- 
tice, of patriotism—any kind trace of remembrance || 
ofa common language, origin, and ancestry—any |! 
lingering feeling of pride in common achievements, 
common government, and common glory—as a |! 
mere matter of cold, calculating self-interest, would 
your constituents overwhelm you with gratitude : 
when you told them, “T have succeeded in your 
wish, and have opened to your sons alone the |} 
broad přairie, the high mountains, the dark morass 
-of the middle continent, and the barren shores of || 
the Pacific, without the contact of the slave, but 
not without cost. He must be competed with in |} 
this new domain by his southern brother, driven || 
from his. home a wanderer and exile by this mea- | 
sure. Your children, in acquiring this new right, |i 
have lost another—their equal inheritance and 
right to possess the fruitful soil and sunny skies of 
your own country from the Delaware to the Rio 
Grande, from the Arkansas to the Chesapeake. 
Our measures have given all that wide region to be || 
the empire of negrodom. We have given it over |! 
to a people who never yet were capable of self- |; 


i ourselves when you come among us. 


i tain proportion of representation. 


government—who never existed in order, peace, or 
“society, oi in a state of slavery—who, semi- 
barbarous and ungoverned, must, in the absence of 
white influence, relapse to barbarism complete— 
who will make the southern country, abandoned 
by the whites, a scene of idleness, disorder, confu- 
sion, and dilapidation—no home for you or your 
children. Your near, and rich, and natural market 


is goife—your customers are gone. We have driv- || 


en-out your old and. natural allies in peace and in 
war-those who patiently bore the taxes of your 
government—those who were ever willing and | 
ready to fight and die for your soil as their own— || 
your rights as their own—whose swords would | 


death to the whole system. 

The gentleman from New York, [Mr. RATH- 
BuN,] must have felt some consciousness that the 
people required some rousing to this fatal work— 
that they were not pressing enough upon their 
representatives, and that perhaps the storm would 
not rise, which he predicted, without some aid 
from the representatives in Congress, when he 
went beyond the question to rouse a spirit of sec- 
tional jealousy and ill feeling, by showing that 
three-fifths of every slave was represented here, 


| and that if taken separately from the white men, 


they would make twenty-four representatives of 
slaves only on this floor. What inference is to be 
drawn from this? 
sented man for rian, as they would be if free, they 
would have given us forty instead of twenty-four. 


But whether more or-less, what argument can be | 


drawn from it? Not, surely, that we should give 
up the rights for which we stipulated by the com- 
pact, or that the North can forcibly deprive us of 


| them, but that in theoninion of the gentleman from 


New York, the Union is’disadvantageous in its 
terms to the North 
is the only legitimate inference which can be drawn, 
because the apportionment of representatives was 
a condition precedent to the Union itself. Itis that 
without which it could not and would not exist. 
When our ancestors found themselves freeand pos- 
sessed of slaves, and the northern States without 
any or with few, and a Union was proposed, it was 
not asked that they should give up their proper- 
ty. They would not have united upon such terms. 
But an arrangement was made upon that subject, 
without which you would not now have the power 
to legislate over us, or the equal privileges with 
By it you 
acquired the right to tax us, and to close our har- 
bors and make us fight your battles, and for this 
you agreed to give us equal privileges and a cer- 
You cannot 
alter the one without abandoning the other. It is 
the condition of the bond. By it the Union exists, 


i and upon it the Union depends. Now that we are 


| united, you cannot claim back all you conceded 
|| and keep your power acquired over us, _ It is idle 
ji to speak of representation. You gave it because 
| it was your interest to give it. You wanted free 
| access to our harbors and to our purses, and equal 
| privileges. You wanted our strength in war—our 
i market always. You wanted the same in Texas. 
1 You bought it by the compromises of the Consti- 

ution. You cannot retake them, without destroy- 
‘ing all. We have not complained that your freed 
slaves have equal political weight with free white 
men. No southern man or State has asked that 
the new country should be made exclusively slave 


If the slaves had been repre- | 


,and should bedissolved. That | 


| men, to which he is acecustomed. 


very anxious to relieve us of what they say is an 
“ evil” and a ** curse” to us, and ‘ta blight” upon 
all our efforts and other institutions; but of which 
we, who ought, if any one, to be the sufferers, do 
not complain. We look upon it, as it exists among 
us, under ordinary circumstances, at the present 
day, as the happiest combination of labor and 
capital which was ever used in society. So far 
from looking upon the institution as it isas agreat 
evil, we think all parties live happier under it than 
in your northern societies, or indeed any other; 
but we are aware that it cannot remain in that just 
medium which would make it a source of con- 
tinued comfort and happiness to master and slave. 
Not that we apprehend any forcible interference 
from any quarter; but population cannot remain 
stationary. I have shown what must be the inev- 
itable effect of arbitrarily confining slavery. Letus 
now see what will be the inevitable effect of expand- 
ing its area without increasing its numbers. It wilt 


| be—and I call the attention of both northern and 


southern men.to the fact—that slavery must become 
extinct. Itis very clear that slave labor which will 
be sufficient for 100,000 square miles, will not be 


| sufficient for 200,000, and so in proportion; and that 


free labor must and will flow in to supply the de- 
mand, and every day more and more, with every 
expansion, diminish the relative proportion of 
slaves and freemen, by increasing the latter; and 
by thus offering every day a cheapening labor, the 
value of all labor must be diminished, and with it 
the value of the slave. In this you offer the mas- 
ter compensation by a cheaper labor; by the other 
process you rob him of both lands and slaves b 

crowding his lands with useless labor beyond their 
means of support, and which he can neither sell 
nor give away, until he is forced by the accumu- 
lation of blacks to abandon both, By, the opposite 
policy, you allow new States to relieve the old 
ones, by drawing off slaves—leaving behind by 
degrees openings for free labor, whilst they do not 
carry forward enough to supply the demand. 
This enhances prices of labor, and free laborers 
come in. The planter keeps the slaves, to which 
he is accustomed. Free labor first fills all the 
ramifications of business except planting, and then 
the farmer from the free States brings in his hired 
Both systems 
go on together, and to the satisfaction of all, till, 
in the end, the free labor presses itself upon the 
slave owner, and he finds his labor can be done 
more cheaply than by slaves. He will then keep 
about him only his favorite and his household ser- 
vants, to which he is accustomed, and gradually 
these will become extinct. I doubt, if cur de- 


scendants will be a happier or more orderly com- 
munity than we are now; though the Americans 
possess a wonderful power of adaptation to new 
circumstances. But such seems to be the inevita- 
ble law of destiny, if there is no arbitrary inter- 


; A ‘territory. When you complain of slave repre- 
leap from their scabbards to defend as well your || sentation, you complain of the political price paid 
just right to the last frozen iceberg of the farthest | for political power, which you have exercised for 
northern State, as for-the land of the sun: all these ij your own benefit, and to promote your own in- 
are gone into exile. We have passed a law design- | 


: ee | terests, for fifty years. You bought and exercised 
ed to rwin them, and inevitable if effectual. Good |! v ea 


an aut 3 | the power to exclude African slaves after 1898, the 
order—religion—the spirit of improvement—the ` 


schools éstablished—all the institutions of humani- 
ty and civilization aregone, and gone forever, fram 
the whole South, as the price of your much-desired 
privileges in Mexican deserts and mountains. 
One-half the republic is dead, not paralyzed, but 
dead and corrupting; and yet adhering a lifeless 
mass to you the living half, and there must adhere 
aloathsome burden for ages yet to come, as the || 
price of your unnataral lusts for exclusive domin- |i 

H 

f 


ion.” 

I beg gentlemen, when they render their ac- 
counts, to render them truly, and trace out all their |! 
results, that they may receive the full measure of 


which is, that it is wholly impracticable; but the 
Hecessary incidents of which are discord, dissatis- | 
faction, division, and embarrassment of counsels, 


which should be'united in the prosecution of the 


war—a measure which must fail, and fail misera- 


species of labor suited tous. You retained and 
exercised the power to import and buy, with the 
privileges of American freemen, the oppressed of 
all the world, the labor best suited to you. And 
they and their increase make the difference in pop- 
ulation of which you so much boast. And now 
that foreign labor is pressing upon you, and likely 
soon to flow in upon us, you begjn to raise a pre- 
judice against foreign labor, and seek to withhold 


| the privileges of American freemen from foreign- 
i ers; and for the first time in our Government, a 


new Native American party has arisen in the north- 
ern States. But the gentleman has boldly displayed 


2 A : Š | the true object. He has thrown aside all the hypo- 
praise and gratitude, which may be their due. |! iti a i i yp 
They ‘advocate a measure, the highest praise of Land placer irre of humanity and philanthropy, 


and placed himself upon the broad ground of seek- 
ing political power. And a new political power, 
different from the balanced, checked, and guarded 
power given by the Constitution. This is more 
open and manly. We cannot argue against a sen- 
timent- which deems it impious to remove a slave 


| ference. Whatever may be the feelings or happi- 
| ness of the people, slavery will, at least, go out in 


peace and quiet, without a convulsion or confu- 
sion, and by transitions so easy that all parties 
can adapt themselves to the gradual change of so- 
cial relations, Free negroes enough to be a nui- 
sance, will be left; but diminished by wide-spread 
distribution, and diminishing every day by in- 
creasing sloth, idleness and degradation. They 


| will diminish, without the care of a master, and 


disappear from the face of the éarth by degrees. 
Statistics would prove this. But to return to my 
position, as to diminution of slavery, I have here 
a table, Mr. Chairman, which proves what | say, 
and in my opinion, the next census will exhibit fit 
in a still more striking manner. 

It exhibits the fact, that in every State south of 
Maryland, where the States are new, the propor- 
tion of slaves to whites rises regularly at every 
census until it reaches a maximum, and then re- 
cedes. The slaves do the rough work. They open 
the country, and then go forward to new forests: 
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N 
and white labor pours in. J do not include in this 
the District of Columbia, which is influenced by 
peculiar circumstances, not general laws of popu- 
lation. 

Delaware and Maryland receded from the be- 
ginning. So did the District till 1840, when, from 
some unknown cause, it advanced. 

Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, and Missouri, have already passed their 
maximum period, and begun to recede. 

South Carolina, Tennessee, and Mississippi, in 
all probability reached their maximum at the last 
census. i a 

Alabama and Florida will probably reach the 
maximum in 1850; Arkansas, in 1860; and Texas 
in ten years more. 

Observe, Mr. Chairman, I speak not of the maxi- 
mum of the number of slaves; but of their propor- 

. tion to the whites. 
In the whole slave territory, the proportion stead- 


ily but slowly increased from 1800 till 1840, when it į 


commenced descending. 
Thus the proportion, in the whole slave terri- 
tory, of slaves to whites, was in— 


1790... .83.5 per cent. | 1820... .33.86 pereent. 
1800....32.7 “ 1830....34.29. « 
1810... 33.4 1840... 33.67 


Doubtless, the falling back from 1790 to 1800 
was caused by the influx of white population to 
this country after the Revolution, and the suffer- 
ings of the whites and their occupation in arms 
during the Revolution, which had run up the slave 
ratio beyond its natural and regular position in 


1790. 


G te 


when we look to the individual States, we find the 
same thing; proving that it arises from some gen- 
eral law of population, and not from any local, 
transitory, or special cause. Ft must bea general 
law, which affects alike Louisiana and Virginia, 
Missouri and North Carolina, Georgia and Ken- 
tucky, which operated continuously from 1790 to 
1840. 


«A table showing the proportion of slave population to free 
(vhites and blacks) in the present slave States, at every cen- 
sus; and the same proportion, in the aggregate, of all the 
present slave States for each census. 


1790. 1890. 1810.| 1820.) 1830.| 1840 

p- Cll p. Ct} p. ct p. ct. 

Delaware.. eae 5.7} 6.2) 4.31 3.4 
Maryland 29.3 | 26.4 | 23.1 | 19.1 
Virginia... e.. 1 40.3 | 39.9 | 38.8 | 36.2 
North Carolina.. 30.4 | 32.1 | 33.3 | 32.6 
South Carolina.. 47.3 | 51.4 | 54.3 | 55. 
Georgia ..... 41.7 | 43.9 | 42.1 | 40.6 
Kentucky . 3 19.8 | 22.5 | 23.5 | 23.4 
Tennessee., ese eens 7 17. | 18:9 | 20.8 | 22.1 


Aggregate per cent... 
Mississippi Territory... 
District of Columbia....; 

Aggregate per cent.) 

in slave States.....] 


Louisiana... 
Missouri... ...00- ETET 
Aggregate per cent. 
in slave States..... 
Alabama 
ArKANSAS cece esse sorena 
‘Aggregate per cent. in 
all the slave States. 


FIOVida.j seer eee ceceee 
Aggregate percent. in 
all the slave States. 


ae ee i 
a panan Sn na 


33.5 | 32.7 | 93.4 | 33.86! 34.09! 33.67 


Slave States. 


Nore.—This table is compiled from several tables in, Pro- 
fessor Tucker’s articles in Hunt’s Magazine on the progress 
of the United States in fifty years. I have not made the cal- 
culations. Professor Tucker’s known accuracy in statisties 
would render it unnecessary, if there was time and leisure. 


Some may suppose the emigration of slaves to: 


Texas sufficient to account for this striking circum- 
stance in the census of 1840, but the cause is not 
sufficient to produce the effect. The slaves were 
not numerous enough, and it is probable more 
whites left the slave States for Texas than slaves; 
and if there was any difference, it is probably more 
than counterbalanced by the difference of accuracy 
in the enumeration of slaves and whites in taking 
the census. The slaves are easily enumerated in 
masses by lists from their masters; the white peo- 
ple are scattered in families, and single persons and 
„distant ones are, doubtless, often omitted, and this 
source of error increases with our expansion. But 
gentlemen, either from the North or South, have 


But after that, we see a regular, gradual | 
increase, and the beginning of a gradual fall. And || 


only to look around them to see the true cause. A 
{northern man will see how many more of the 
friends and relations of his people have gone South 
in the past ten years. Let the southern man look 
around thecoasts and rivers, and inquire who are 


ufacturers, and merchants’ clerks?—-who’ fill the 
petty offices about the ports?—who are the agents, 
the professional men, preachers, teachers, and.ped- 
lars?—who fill up the whole catalogue of mechanic 
arts in every little village? Tell me where it is you 
will not find your northern man penetrating, now 
more than formerly. They have already com- 
menced to flow.in upon us in every direction, not 
in the mighty torrent which pours to the West, 
but in rivulets everywhere; and they are, for the 
most part, worthy and good citizens, and our peo- 
ple‘are pleased to see them come, and condemn 
that system of partial legislation and unjust tariff 
taxation on the part of this Government, which has 
had a tendency to lock them up at home. Nor do 
we find them objecting to becoming slave-owners; 
but many a New England man can be found 
throughout the South rich and comfortable, with 
his slaves around him, smoking his pipe in peace, 
and wondering if the good people at home have 
the same horror of slavery as formerly. Nor are 
these the only additions to our whites from the 
North. Already the common laborer is coming 
more and more every year with his pickaxe and 
shovel, his spade, his hed and trowel, and even 
his ploagh, to fill up the demand for labor. The 
white population is crowding upon you. The far, 
far West has become almost too far, and the cur- 
| rent sets southward. 

This Wilmot proviso, and all the slave-confining 
movemeut, seems to me but a branch of the old 
and perpetual internal northern war of capital 
against labor. Northern capital seeks to confine 
southern slave labor to its present limits, in order 
that it may throw off every day, by ils increase, 
the. growing tendency to employ free labor, and 
shut up the open market of the latter, which is 


expand, they know, in immense proportion with 
the distribution of few slaves over immense space. 
| The pretence is to confine slaves to a particular dis- 
trict, where they now are, the object is to cheapen 
free labor in their own northern homes, by keep- 
ing it from the South. The only competition for 
the free labor in the northern States has hitherto 
been the vast. expanse of open country to the west. 
As that fills up and increases in distance, its com- 
petition with eastern capital for eastern labor di- 
minishes. And they wish to break down the 
growing competition of the South: Every northern 
laborer, including all who work in any way for a 
living, who votes to confine slavery to its present 
limits, votes to cut himself and his family off from 
an immense market for his only commodity, his 
labor—including the whole country south of Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio, the mere existence of which 
market enhances the price of labor over the whole 
Union, and increases his actual wages, though he 
may never leave New England. Thus the palpa- 
ble tendency and real object of all slave-confining 
schemes is really to confine and reduce free labor 
for the benefit of capital, until it shall be reduced 
to the starving pauperism of Europe, compared 
with which southern slave comfort is not only 


uniform testimony received from the Old World. 
There can be no freedom in such misery. Men 
must obey the will of employers or die. The 
| movement hypocritically squints at destroying ne- 
i gro slavery at the South, whilst it forges chains 
| with both hands for the free laborer at the North. 


| j 


| 


all.. The gentleman from Vermont [Mr. DILLING- 
nam] spoke of the few hands in which slaves were 
held, and the many who held none, even in the 
southern States. This diminishes every day by the 
acquisition of means to buy slaves by poor people, 
by the division of the estates of the rich ones. As 
you divide masses of slaves, the more white labor 
is 
In 


| 
| 
i 
l 
| 


mingled with them, to make them productive. 
short, the statesman must be wilfully blind that 
does not see that by the natural laws of popula- 
tion, the days of slavery are already numbered, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


matical precision; and that the law of the progress 
of that event. will be accelerated by every increase 


daily growing wider in the slave States, and will | 


happiness, but magnificence, if we may believe the | 


the mariners, steamboat captains, merchants, man- | 


though distant, and may be calculated with mathe- | 


And this source of increasing free labor is not |j 


of slave territory into which slaves-can be carried 
to advantage, i if ma 
It seems to methat gentlemen. from the North 
might find a more grateful answer to give to their 
constituents, by pointing them. to this law.of:popu- 
lation and the statistics, and telling thet that they 
had kept the peace and-harmony of-the eountty== 
they had not rent the temple of liberty:in wwain, 
from ‘ turret top to foundation stone?’ —that they. 
had not burned the bible of republicanism, .and | 
made the name of America and-her institutions a 
mockery anda byword among nations, thereby 
fulfilling the envious predictions of the arbitrary 
powers of the world, and destroying the last hope 
and vestige of self-government, but they had left 
the institution of slavery in the hands of the people 
where they found it, as their fathers had done be- 
fore them; and that, by a law of destiny laid down 
by the Great Lawgiver to the American’ people, 
slavery was destined, in a period which might be 
calculated, without bloodshed, fraud, or violence, 
to extinguish itself, without a murmur or a strug- 
gle, to be no more a stumibling-block in legislation, 
and to be mentioned no more in the Houses of Con- 
gress. Would not such an answer satisfy a rea- 
sonable people? 

Believing that neither this proviso nor future 
legislation will create real difficulty upon the sub- 
ject of slavery in territory to be acquired by con- 
quest or purchase, and not doubting the justice of 
the war, I can view the question of the propriety 
of acquisition without the embarrassmerit of those 
who entertain opposite opinions. Had I not bë- 
lieved it just, I never could have voted for the act 
of the 13th of May, or for supplies, or the vigor- 
ous prosecution of the war since that time. | I cam 
conceive no principle of honor which will even 
extenuate the crime of unjust war, still less justify 
its vigorous continuance. ae 

Gentlemen ask, why prosecute the war? They 
“ scorn’? the land, they ‘abhor the idea of dis- 
membering Mexico.” Some would not “ wage 
war for money—it is disgraceful.” Others say 
“they never can pay you.” Some, on the other 
side, recommend changing the blockade intoa tariff, 
and receiving customs at the Mexican ports to pay 
the indemnity for spoliations and expenses of the 
war. This may be well, if not more costly than 
profitable; for we know the blighting effects of a 
high tariff; and if it should prove. as disastrous to 


| Mexico as to the southern States, it would ‘be a 


terrible instrument of war, and if she understands 
her own interests would speedily restore peace. 
But the same gentlemen voted and argued to keep 
a heavy tariff upon us as a great blessing—as one 
which reduced the price of goods, promoted indus- 
try and enterprise, and forced upon us all the arts 
of civilization, and which tended to promote the 
happiness and comfort of man. It is urged upon 
us to lay it on ourselves in peace and kindness, to 
lay it on Mexico in severity and hostility—to bless 
us, toruin them. We might prevent the custom- 
house frauds and smuggling in Mexican ports, 
which their Government cannot prevent, and thus 
secure them the full measure of the blessings of a 
tariff so frequently chaunted in this Hall! “But at 
the same time they tell us the Mexicans have no 

oney. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 

VINTHROP] Says it is idle to send your armies for 
that purpose. They are protected from payment 
by three powerful Mexican divinities. I think he 
called them indolence, ignorance, and want. Might 
he nat add three more gods to perfect their.sys- 
tem—anarchy, apathy, and gambling. He [Mr. 
W.] was unwilling to take land, and thought it 
best to withdraw our armies, and, J presume, make 
peace on our side. 

If such arguments prevail, why declare war? 
That power should be stricken from the Constitu- 
tion, and with it all concerning the army, navy, 
and militia. Declare to the nations that we, on 
principle, will submit toany wrong; as Christians, 
if smitten on one cheek, we will turn the other. 
As pions persons are generally respected by bullies, 
this would excite. the astonishment, and possibly 
the sympathy and forbearance of the world, or, 
perhaps, nations might expend their resources in 
a contest with each other which should take pos- 
session of us, under the modest name of protection. 
Bat, whatever might be the result, it could not be 
worse than to declare war, wage war, and ‘subject 
ourselves to all the disasters and disadvantageous 
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incidents which may attend unnsuccessful war by 
the universal law of nations, and at the same time 
declare-that.we wil not- avail ourselves of any bel- 
ligerant rights, if successful; that we will take no 
land, make no conquest, not exact money or con- 
tributions, or even demand payment of indemnities 
for spoliations: before the war; ‘that we will-pay all 
our own expenses, and very liberally, whilst in the 
enemy’s country, shed as little blood and weaken 
that enemy as little as possible. Gentlemen may 
well ask, why. wage such. a war?. There is no rea- 
son but a love of mischief. With such ideas of 
war, we'should retreat, for fear necessity should 
compelus to take some Mexican soil as indemnity. 
_And when we retreat, if the enemy should follow— 
if we have wronged them by invasion—we should 
permit them to retaliate by invading us; and when 
they shall havé advanced far enough to return the 
visit, civilly ask them to retreat. I am no disciple 
of this new school of war—no believer in the in- 
violability of waste lands, or impossibility of. con- 
quest. My idea of war is the old-fashioned one, 
which implies violence and fighting. Whence this 
affected new terror of conquest? WNine-tenths of 
the world is held by that title. Nations used to 
fight to conquer—now, it seems, to submit; they 
advance to retreat, even when victors.’ If this is 
the law of war, I agree it is better to submit with- 
out fighting, and retreat in the first instance. Peace 
is‘always fascinating, but gentlemen are too deeply 
enamored when they would have us fight in peace, 
and urge a war only of unreciprocated kindness. 
They invoke the Constitution and the peace-loving 
spirit of our forefathers. But they have far outstrip- 
ed them. In war, they included a possibility of 
conquest. At least so decides the Supreme Court, 
unanimously, with Marshall at its head. ‘The 
‘ United States,” says he, “can declare war and 
‘make treaties, and therefore can acquire territory 
‘ either bypurchase or by conquest.” We own most of 
our country by a double conquest—of the savages 
and Great Britain. If a border nation invades and 
annoys us, and will not make peace, or indemnify 
us, or even receive a minister, what remains for 
us, even in self-defence, but to pass the border and 
take, if we can, the country whence she annoys 
us? And if she will not pay us for the trouble she 
ives, nor satisfy us that similar outrages will not 

e again perpetrated under similar circumstances, 
we must hold the country. A right of conquest 

would thus appear, to seek no deeper. 

Bat gentlemen would declare war, and tell Mex- 
ico we will take no indemnity in Jand—we expect 
none in money—we will levy no contributions on 
war warrants, which we guaranty that you shall 
pay at the end of the war, but buy everything we 
use in your country for cash in gold, and at high 


ing a harvest, a market, a bounty, to the doors of 
the Mexicans? What peace so profitable as such 
awar? She could keep her troops out of the way, 
and: there would be no blood shed. Our arm 

would peacefully march hither and thither, distrib- 
uting a shower of gold. Certainly a retreat would 


be better than this—quile as glorious and more | 


economical. 

My idea has been always, that it was not only 
desirable, but lawful and just, to take and ho 
enough territory for indemnity, and a safe defen- 
sible boundary. . I proposed to insert it in the war 
bill, to require the President to take and hold it 
until peace was established. Tt appeared to me the 
duty of the Government. And though another 
form was preferred, I never doubted, from the 


zeal and unanimity displayed on that occasion, | 


and the immense resources voted, that this was the 
idea of all who voted for the bill. They ask what 
we propose now—to what end prosecute the war? 
I inquire, what did you propose then 2—what was 
to be done with the whole army and navy, and 
militia, and fifty thousand volunteers, and ten mil- 
lions of dollars? Nay, with all your loud denun- 
ciations, have you not now resolved on acquisition? 
If not," why these long debates on slavery and the 
Wilmot proviso? Are they nat whally without 
excuse? Are we children in a debating club, dis- 
puting whether territory acquired shall be open to 
all or only half the Union, and yet resolve that 
none shall be acquired? You complain of invading 
Mexico—of the cruelty and horrors of war, and 
the dangers of death and of battle. Did you not 
know the definition of war when you declared it? 


| 
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| or trammel their judgment in advance, by a per- 


f 
| by the cry of “Mr. Polk’s war.” They voted | 


‘perish. Enhancing the crime, they only invoke 
' voted with us to declare war, and now, almost as ! 


¢ zh |! and spread havoc. Voting liberally supplies, they 
prices. How long would such a war last, carry- |) 


i a war, they say made unconstitutionally by the 


1 s barbarian hordes. | 
: fight either for money or for land—a disgrace in- | 
i delible to take a single rood from Mexico. 
i this the northern and southern Whigs agree; but | 


Did you expect the President tosend the army and 
navy and fifty thousand men ona frolic? Did you | 
send men and munitions of war to amuse the Mex- 
icans, like romping schoolgirls in a combat with 
kid gloves and cologne-water! As to the proposi- 
tion to withdraw the army to a specific line of de- 
fence, I must acknowledge myself, and I presume 
most of those around me will acknowledge them- 
selves, too ignorant of the topography of the 
country, and its capacity for defence, of the re- 
sources.of the enemy and military affairs generally, 
to hazard an opinion. _ But I have no doubt, that 
if there is any line which, by the aid of narrow 
mountain passes, can be easily and cheaply de- 
fended, and will probably insure peace and sufficient 
indemnity, that the President would, after consult- 
ation with the best officers and most skilful en- 
gineers, adopt such a line; but I would never con- 
sent to embarrass their action, or attempt to control 


émptory act of Congress, which would only expose 
our views to the enemy, and could do no good, as 
in the end a treaty must depend, first, upon the 
situation of the enemy and our own country, and | 
the chances of war; and, secondly, upon the Presi- 
dentand Senate—our treaty-making power—which 
could not be controlled by an act of Congress. But 
Į admit that I have no hope of peace from the 
occupation of any line, assumed without the con- 
sent of Mexico. The idea is that of a forced 
peace. If we cannot force it by a vigorous ad- 
vance, I believe we cannot by halting. I have not 
hoped from mere force to affect the Mexican chief- 
tains, without the occupation of the city of Mex- | 
ico. i 

If this war is unjust, gentlemen are not absolved } 


for it; declamation against Mr. Polk will not screen | 
them from their own denunciations of the horror, | 
the sin, and crime, and murder of unjust war. 
If crime and infamy, the record bears conviction 
of the actors upon its face, and there it will stand, į 
indelible and imperishable as- the republic itself. 
Tt will adhere, like the shirt of Nessus, to its au- i 
thors. Like the garment Media wove for Jason, 

it will cleave and burn into the flesh, until they | 


more fearful punishment upon themselves. 

If this was their only inconsistency, I might 
suspect myself of being under some strange delu- 
sion. Last session, nearly unanimously they 


unanimously, they condemn their war as unjust, | 
unnatural, and a crime. With every breath, they | 
fill the air with bitter denunciations of the offence, | 
and vote men and money to aggravate the crime, 


deplore dilapidated finances, and give away the 
lands and refuse a tax, unless so contrived as to 
be tribute to rich manufacturers, in addition to the 
burdens of the war and the Government. They 
vote means, and urge the vigorous prosecution of } 


President, for causes inadequate and unjust. 
Some blame the conduct of the war as idle and 
imbecile, and a waste of power; others, as too vig- 
orous and active, and point to the conquest in nine 
months of a distant country, as large as a third of į 
our previous possessions, as an indication of rapa- | 
city, and denounce the President as a cruel and | 
monstrous land robber, and Attila and Alaric, and | 
I know not what Goth and Vandal barbarian chief- | 
tains are invoked from the musty niches and | 
gloomy vaults of the middle ages, to furnish forth f 
some faint type of this new and savage leader of | 
”? They hold it a crime to 


l 
[i 
| 


| 

| 
Tn | 
the former insists that he shall have all; and the l 
latter, that he shall have at least a fair share of the 
the rights of his constituents in that new land. | 
Whilst the northern opponent of the war, he him- 


| self declares and denounces—the conquest, he 

| Scorns and continues—the crime he condemns and 

| commits—swears there shal] be no fairness in the 

| division—he will have all—a slave shall not pollute 
that holy land; and for and upon this sacred prin- 

| ciple his pious people are prepared to perish. 

The President cannot please them—he is too | 


| 
| 


slow or too quick—too harsh or too amiable—too || 


warlike or too pacific. You complain that the 
fifty thousand men were not sent at once, and are 
told that he sent more than Taylor wanted or 
could use. You say he jealously hampered Tay- 
lor’s movements, and we show you boundless dis- 
cretion and full confidence. And you drown this 
in aloud shout of glory to General Taylor, and 


i| ery that war is to be made upon him by the Ad- 


ministration, to cover its own imbecility; and your 
speech is printed in the same paper with Taylor’s 
secret declaration of war upon the Administration. 
Every general, every officer, every branch of the 
service must. be lauded and defended from every 
possibility Öf error, except the President and Sec- 
retary of War. You adore Taylor, who recom- 
mended and asked leave to march to the Rio Grande, 
and denounce Poik for the permission. Taylor 
can do no wrong;. but he recommended an invasion 
of Mexico after Thornton’s capture; and you de- 
nounce the President for permitting that invasion, 
and for not having furnished Taylor with a ponton 
train long before hostilities commenced to enable 
him to pass the Rio Grande earlier! 

Ifa gentleman defends the President, as honestly 
acting for the best, and with vigor and zeal for his 
country, and points to facts and results, the glory 
of the deeds is awarded to others, and the advocate 
denounced as a ‘ pander to power,” a “ miserable 
minion,” a ** servile satellite,” and that by those 
who would beggar the treasury and bankrupt Gov- 
ernment to pander to. any popular caprice—men 
who affect a sickly sympathy for wounded and 
war-worn soldiers, wherewith to touch the hearts 
of honest people, who never saw a- battle, and 
charge an adversary with less liberality than them- 
selves, or the Administration with squandering the 
people’s money in time of war, pointing to the 
long columns of swelling millions—swelled by his 
efforts—as proof of extravagance and profligacy. 
This war reaches every part of the Union. “A 
patriotic people leaps to arms at the sound of the 
trumpet. ‘There is no place in which the dema- 
gogue may not boast of liberality to the soldier, 
and touch some heart. The generous people, in 
the gush of good feeling, forget that it is their own 
money, and feel as grateful to the member as if 
he had given his own. The man flies to arms with- 
out thought of pay. He mounts his steed, and is 
off to the field, reckless of all save his honor and 
his country’s glory. The member, on politics 
intent, claims the gratitude of the volunteer and his 
friends for himself, and not the country whose re- 
sources he votes. Why has not the samé sympa- 
thy been felt for the men who suffered in the Black 
Hawk and Florida wars? ` They had no enhanced 
pay and bounties. But they did not come from 
every one’s district. Their claims were local. 
And they cannot even receive the stipulated pay, 
if the most cunning ingenuity can find the slightest 
shadow of a technical objection to the muster rolls, 
orroom for a quibble in the law or the orders. 
Sir, I cannot believe myself more destitute of hu- 
manity, or feeling for a suffering patriot or his 
family, than any gentleman in this Hall. But my 
heart does not beat in unison with theatrical sym- 
pathy. I am not moved by the political charity 
and prostitute humanity, which goes forth almost 
naked from this side the Hall, to revel in the cor- 
zup embraces of the tariff of 1842 on the other. 

or do the Whigs differ less as to what should 
now be done in arms or finance. Some would 
wage vigorous war, others vigorously retreat; 
some advance to Mexico, others take a line of de- 
fence—in this still differing, each condemns the 
other’s line. The profound question seems to be, 
whether it is cheapest and best to carry on war 
by fighting or without fighting—by fighting in the 
enemy’s or our own country—by driving him be- 
fore us or letting him drive us.” In finance, they 
tell us safety for our bleeding, impoverished, and 


|| discredited country, lies only in a tarif_—a high 
| land to be aequired: he feels bound to insist upon | 


tax upon the people to support manufactures lib- 
erally—and a tariff must be laid on Mexico to force 
peace and payment by its fearful exactions. 

They cry, you have exhausted the treasury, but 
let us vote the soldiers some millions more than 
they expect, or any soldiers ever received. We 


will levy no tax, but vote you treasury noter, 


Then we will laugh at the subtreasury and your 


|| abandonment of gold and silver, and mock you for 


using paper money, (though above par;) but lest 
it should depreciate, we will pledge the lands to 


1847.] 
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pay your notes, but to-morrow we will vote to give 
those lands to the soldiers. ` 

Consistent with themselves only in abusing Mr. 
Polk, they agree in nothing else. If his power 
continued until they were reconciled to each other, 
he would be perpetual President. . They have in- 
troduced and sustained, as a party, no practical 
proposition as a. test before the people of the policy 
of the two parties. This done, would give at least 
aline of offence and defence in the political cam- 
paign. They voluntarily embarked with us as 
passengers in this war, and now they as volunta- 
rily chain themselves to the oars as galley slaves, 
and look one way and row the other. The very 
term * unjust war’? involves rapine and bloodshed, 
robbery and murder. Every step is infamous—a 
crime for which the country should shroud itself 
in mourning, nay— 

« Hung be the heavens with black.” 

But you rejoice and glory in it. You send forth 
the poor soldier, for whom you affect ‘such sym- 
pathy, and tell him to slay, but it is murder—to 
fall fighting valiantly, but it is a felon’s death. 
You bid the American mother to send forth her 
child at her country’s calli—to stain himself with 
crime—to return a robber, red and reeking with 
innocent blood. You call your soldiers heroes, 
and write on their monuments ‘‘ rapine, murder.” 
You vote swords and thanks, and medals and 
lands, and money and pensions, for what you say 
is crime, and crime so black that individuals, com- 
mitting it without your sanction, receive only igno- 
miny—a prison or a halter. 

We must credit your professions, not only from 
courtesy, but because we cannot believe you would 
unnecessarily and wilfully pronounce such fearful 
‘judgment upon yourselves and your courtry, and 
invoke, by confession of crime, the vengeance of 
Heaven and scorn of civilized man, if you did not 
believe it true. We claim for ourselves credit for 
equal sincerity. ‘We believe before God and the 
world, that the war is just on our part. If we err, 
we err after full deliberation and argument, with 
the best judgment Heaven has vouchsafed to us, 
in the belief that we are discharging a patriotic 
duty redounding to the honor and character of our 
country. If there is any infamy—any crime—it 
is not ours. Gentlemen claim it all. We have no 
intention of wickedness. We act throughout as 
we profess. But you declare war, and denounce 
itas infamous, but vote all supplies, and urge its 
vigorous, prosecution. You preach that it is mur- 
der, and boast how many Whigs there are in it— 
how many friends, how many constituents you 
have in it, who volunteered to go. You charge that 
it is a crime, and complain that more Democrats 
than Whigs have been appointed to carry on the 
villany, and speak of the chief man in the ‘ gang” 
for the Presidency. You boast of companies and 
regiments being Whig, and Whig States are emu- 
lous upon the question of eagerness for the fray. 
You vote monuments to the dead—trophies, thanks, 
emoluments, bounties to the living—to entice the ; 
people to imbrue their hands in blood—in infamy. 

hat no type of inconsistency and injustice may be 
wanting, you declare that you will hold the Presi- 
dent rigorously and rigidly responsible for every 
step in the conduct of the war, because he is, by 
the Constitution, the commander-in-chief; but you | 
refuse him the power to choose the officer to com- 
mand the army. You insist that he shall take only 


j 


j 


lieutenants of your way of thinking, and hostile |;i 


to him, to his administration, and his policy, and 
who have already heen published to the world and 


to Mexico, as-finding fault in a querulous spirit, |: 


with all the efforts and conduct of their superior | 
oficer. You charge, that you fear his appointment | 
will be but the nomination of a successor; but as , 
you cannot be afraid that the people will be fasci- 
nated with an unfortunate general, and make him 


President, because he mismanages the war, you | 


must be afraid of the success of a commander of the 
President’s choice. 


was cause of war, and even the adoption of the i 


| 


ii sage and documents of 1845, we find that the Pres- 


i 


'; unless she declared war, or was herself the aggressor by 


i) striking the first blow.” 
The Secretary of War states in his report that— 


ji signed to the command of it. 


| 


that the Governor of Texas was bound to defend 
with his militia all the country his State had sol- 
emnly claimed, and wherever he was bound to 
carry his militia, the President was bound to carry 
the regulars upon a similar emergency; or that the 
President was justified in apprehending invasion, 
by repeated threats and the accumulation of troops 
on the border—by the new hostile attitude of Mex- 
ico—she having had a revolution to place Paredes 
in power, because Herrera was inclined to treat 
with us; or the fact, since known, that Paredes 
ordered his general, before he knew of the march 
to the Rio Grande, to begin the war, and pass that 
river; or the fact that Mexico has not pretended 
that that march caused the war, but always based |! 
it upon her claim fo the whole of Texas. These 
| matters have been thoroughly discussed. I-pro- 
pose to consider only the conduct of our adversa- 
ries on their own pretence, that the march to the 
Del Norte caused the war, and, upon that suppo- 
sition, propose to show that they are almost as 
responsible as the President, even for the battles 
of the 8th and 9th of May, and jointly with us 
entirely responsible for ats that has since oc- 
curred. 

Those gentlemen have abused the President for 
| gross ignorance in not knowing what they say 
€“ any old map or geography would have taught him,” 
namely—that Tamaulipas extended to the Nueces, į 
and that the march to the Rio Grande was an inva- 
sion of Mexican soil, and a cause of war, which 
rendered war inevitable. 1 shall inquire into that | 
i question presently; but whatever the gentlemen 
| knew on the subject, they did not give the country 
the benefit of that information. They knew the | 
army was at Corpus Christi long before Congress 
met—they knew this was west of the Nueces, and, 
by their “ geography and old maps,” in Tamauli- | 
pe in Mexico, and by their law an invasion—a 

eginning of war; but they were silent. When 
Congress met, they learned that the President and 
| his Cabinet did not consider Corpus Christi as the | 
| limit of their power and duty, or of the State of 
i Texas. They were distinctly informed at their | 
| meeting in December, 1845, that the President and 
' Cabinet considered the Rio Grande our boundary, |! 


and the line of our defence. If we look to the mes- | 


' identurges the immediate necessity of the extension 
‘| of our revenue laws and judicial system over the 
| people of Texas. He says: 


“The jurisdiction of the United States, which, at the | 
formation of the Federal Constitution, was bounded by the ; 
St. Mary’s on the Atlantic, has passed the Capes of Florida, 
and been peacefully extended to the Den NORTE.” 


The Secretary of the Navy spoke of defending 
| our coasts to the Del Norte. The President says: 


i “Our army was ordered to take position between the 
| Nueces and the Del Norte, and to repel any invasion of the 
| Texian territory which might be attempted hy the Mexican | 
; forces. Our squadron in the Gulf was ordered to coé perate 
i with the army. But though our army and navy were placed 
in a position tu defend our own and the rights of Texas, they 
were ordered to commit no act of hostility against Mexico 


i 
i 
| 


i 


i 


ted States, and set on foot, it was said, extensive prepara- 
tions to invade and subjugate Texas. i 

« Pursuant to your directions, an army of occupation was į 
assembled in that State, and Brigadier General Taylor as- | 
He was instructed to repel 
i Mexican aggressions, and protect the country from Indiun 
invasions, to regard the Del Norte as its western boundary, 
: to select a position for his forces with reference to this fron- | 
tier, but to leave unmolested Mexican settlements, and also 
military posts, should there be any such posts on the east 
bank of that river which were in the occupation of Mexican ! 
forces previously to the period when Texas assented to the 
terms of annexation. i 
i «Though no movement as yet has been made on the part 

of Mexico to carry into effect her often-repeated menaces, : 
ar to change the relations of peace between her and the | 
United States, she still continues to manifest hostile feelings, 
and threatens an invasion of Texas. This attitude, as long | 
as it shall continue, will require the presence of a military 
force in that quarter at least equal to that now stationed 
there. Itis presumed that this equivocal state, which has | 
not the settled character of peace or war, will not be much | 
longer continued. . 

«Should Mexico deny our right to possess the country up 
to the Del Norte to the extent justly claimed by Texas be- 
fore aunexation, and the free common use of the waters of 
i that river, it is presumed that authority will be given to en- 
force it in both respects. In the event of resistance, there 
may be occasion to employ an additional force, and author- 


i 
j 
i 
f 
H 


j, 


i 
i 
| 
i 
i 
i 
i 
| 
i 
i 
| 
| 


| 


ity should be given for raising it in that contingency... Ina 
more desirable state of our relations with Mexico, her uns 
settled political condition will suggest, as a wise precau-, 
tion, the guarding of that frontier hy a:considerable body of 
troops.” . he cs eh 
Surely here was language strong enough to open 

the lips of the patriot, to give timely: warning. to 
the Executive. It was enough to put all upon the, 
inquiry at least, They were told by the President 
that the Del Norte was the boundary; by the War 
and Navy Departments that it was the boundary, 
and the boundary which our general was instructed 
to defend; and, had they inquired, they would 
have obtained those orders and instructions which 
now accompany the war message. 

“Thus Mr. Bancroft, in temporary control of the 
War Department, writes to General Taylor on the 
15th of June, 1845: kS eae: 


“The point of your ultimate destination is the western 
frontier of Texas, where you wiil select and occupy on or 
near the Rio Grande de! Norte such a site as will consist 
with the health of the troops, aud will be best adapted to. 
repel invasion, und to protect what, in the event of annex- 
ation, will be our western border, You will timit yourself 
to the defence of the territory of Texas, unless Mexico should 
declare war against the United States.” 


And Mr. Marcy, July 8, 1845: 


“ Sir: This department is informed that Mexico has some 
military establishments on the east side of the Rio Grande, 
which are, and forfome time have been, in the actual ocen- 
pancy of her troops. In carrying out the instructions here- 
tofore received, you will be careful to avoid any acts of 
aggression unless'an actual state. of war should exist. The 
Mexican forces at the posts in their possession, and which 
have been so, wiil not be disturbed as long as the relations 
of peace between the United States and Mexico continue. ”? 


Again, on the 30th of July: 


“Phe Rio Grande is claimed to be the boundary between 
the two countries, and up to this boundary you are to extend 
your protection, only excepting any posts on the eastern 
side thereof, which are in the actual oceupancy of Mexican 
forces, or Mexican settlements over which the republic of 
Texas did not exercise jurisdiction at the period of annexa- 
tion, or shortly before that event. It is expected that, in se- 
lecting the establishment for your troops, you will approach 
as near the boundary line—the Rio Grande—as. prudence 
will dictate. With this view, the President desires that 
your position, for a part of your forces at least, should be 
west of the river Nueces.” 


And on the 23d of August: 


«There is reason to believe that Mexico is making efforts 
to assemble a large army on the frontier of Texas, for the 
purpose of entering its territory and holding forcible posses- 
sion of it. Of their movements you are doubtless advised, 
and we trust have taken, or early will take, prompt and 
efficient steps to meet and repel any such hostile incursion. 
Should Mexico assemblea large body of troops on the Rio 
Grande, and cross it with a considerable force, such a imove- 
ment must be regarded as an invasion of the Untted States 
and the commencement of hostilities. ou will, of course, 
use all the authority which has been or may be given you, 
to meet such a state of things. Texas must be protected 
from hostile invasion, and for that purpose you will of course 
employ to the utmost extent all the means you possess or 
can command.” = 

k P 


* * 


* * 


* 

“An order has been this day issued for sending one thou- 
sand more men into Texas to join those under your com- 
mand. When the existing orders are carried into effect, 
you will have with you a force of four thousand men of the 


! regular army. We are not enabied to judge what auxiliary 


force can, upon an emergency, be brought together from 
Texas, and as a precautionary measure you are authorized 
to accept volunteers from the States of Louisiana and Ala- 
bama, and even from Mississippi, Tennessee, and Kentucky. 
Should Mexico declare war, or commence fiostilities by 
crossing the Rio Grande with a considerable force, you are 
instructed to lose no time in giving information to the au- 
thorities of each or any of the abovementioned Siates as to 
the number of volunteers you may want from thei respect- 
ively. Should you reqnire troops from any of these States, 
it would be important to have them with the least possible 
delay. It is not doubted that at least two regiments from 
New Orleans and one from Mobile could be obtained and 
expeditiously brought into the field. You will cause it to 
be known at these places what number and description of 
troops you desire to receive from them in the contemplated 
emergency. The authorities of these States will he apprized 
that you are. authorized to receive volunteers from them, and 
you may calculate that they will promptly join you when it 
is made known that their services are required. Arms, am- 
munition, and camp eynipage for the auxiliary troops that 
you may require, will be sent forward subject to your orders, 
You will so dispose of them as to be most available in case 
they should be needed, at the same time witha due regard 
to their safety and preservation. Orders have been issued 
to the naval force on the Gulf of Mexico to codperate with 
you.” 

Again, on the 30th August, 1845: 

«The instructions heretofore issued enjnin upon you to 
defend Texas from invasion. and Indian hostilities; and, 
should Mexico invade it, you will employ all your forces to 
repulse the invaders, and drive all Mexican troops beyond 
the Rio Grande. Should you judge the forces under your 
command inadequate, you will not fail to draw sufficient 
auxiliary aid from Texas, and, if there be need, from the 
States, pursuant to your previous instructions. It is not to 
be. doubted that, on your notification, volunteer troops, to 
the number you may require, will rally with alacrity to your 
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standard: You have been advised: that the assembling a 
large: Mexican army: onthe borders:of Texas, and crossing 
ithe Rio Grande with a. considerable foree, will be. regarded 
‘by-the Executive here as an invasion of the United States, 
and.the commencement of hostilities. An attempt to cross 
that river wjth such a force will also be considered in the 
‘same light? ar 

And.on October 16, 1845; he writes: ` $ 


“Sir: The information which we have here, renders it 
‘probable that no. serious attempts will at: present be made by 
Mexico toinvade Texas, although she continues to threaten 
incursions." Previous instructions will have put you in pos- 
session of the. views of the Government of the United States, 
not only as to the éxtent of its territorial claims, but of its de- 
termination tovassert-them. In carrying out these instruc- 
tions, you willbe léft much to your oum judgment, by reason 
of your superior Knowledge of localities, and the earlier no- į 
tice you may receive of the probable views of Mexico, and |} 
the movement of her troops. On the supposition that no || 
active. operations on your part will be required during the 
approaching winter, an important question to be decided is ij 

“the position or positions to be occupied by your forces. This 
must he determined mainly with reference to the objects for 
Which the army under your command was sent into Texas. | 
You will approach as near the western boundary of Texas 
(the Rio.Graide).as circumstances will permit; having. ref- 
erence, to reasonable security; to accommodations for put- 
ting your troops.into winter huts, if deemed necessary ; to |} 
the facility and certainty of procuring or receiving supplies; |} 
and to checking any. attempted incursions by the Mexican {| 

» forces or the Indian tribes. Onght your present position to 
be changed.?—the forces which are, or soon will be, assem- 
bled under your command, be kept. together.or divided 2— 
and, if divided, what positions.are to bamtaken, and how are 
they to be divided? "These are questions which must be in 


a measure left-to your judgment, or, at least, the decision 
upon them here, if there be time, will be influenced in no 
inconsiderable degree by the information and views which |! 
you may furnish the department. You need not, therefore, | 
wait for direetions from Washington, to carry. out what you i 
may deem proper to be done. Upon all the points above 
enumerated, and others not suggested, your reports and | 
views in full are desired, not only with reference to the eon- || 
tinuance of the present aspect of affairs between the United | 
States and Mexico, but in the contingency of your select. |! 
ing, or being directed to take, a position on the banks of the | 
Rio Grande near its mouth, or places above, or even in the 
event of open hostilities.” 

Nor was this all. With the same message of 
1845, they had evidence that Mr. Donelson, our 
minister to Texas, pledged the faith of the United 
States to all parties in Texas that this Government | 
would maintain the Rio Grande del Norte as the f 
boundary. Letter to Mr. Buchanan, July 11, 1845: | 


But whilst from such views T encouraged no aggressive 
movement on the part of Texas to take forcible possession 
of the Rio Grande, I have, nevertheless, omitted no opportu- |! 
nity of satisfying all parties here that the United State: would, 
in good faith, maintain the claim, und that I had every reason 
to helieve they would do so suceessfully.?? ' 


And this was not without the previous distinct | 
authority of Mr. Buchanan, of June 15, 1845, in 
which he declares the United States under the most 
stringent obligation to maintain that boundary, and 
avows it as the true boundary of Texas. He 
says: . ś 

“« Under these circumstances, you may properly ask the |! 
question, Should Mexico take Possession of the country be- || 
tween the Nueces and the Rio Grande, or come stil] further |} 
east, within the Texas territory, before a convention can | 
express the requisite ratification of our proposals, are the 
United States to stand still and see the country thus invaded, 
without interposing protection? 

“In answer to this important question, T shal} proceed 
to presentto you the views of the President upon the sub- 
jeet. % 

“ There are many reasons why it is preferable that Texas |; 
herself should drive the intruders from her territory, until 
after the convention shall have accepted the terms of our 
joint resolution. Of her ability and her will to perform this 


ask no aid in defending her territory, 
clearly devolve upon the United States. 


in time to render her any assistance in expelling the intru- 
ders before the 4th of July—the day of the meeting of the 
convention, The expenses of such an expedition must 
eventually be borne by the United States. “If an attempt 
should be made to dismember the territory of Texas, as i 
existed when the jointresolution for annexation passed Con 
gress, at the moment when her people and authorities are |! 
deliberating upon these proposals, most certainly the strong- i 
est obligation would be imposed on the American Congress i 
to indemnify her for the charges of repelling the intruders, |i 
Tn performing this duty, she will be acting for the benefit of |: 
our whole country, and preserving her territory in the same i! 
eondition it was when we offered to receive hey into the || 
American Union. The President cannot doubt for a mo- 
ment but that, after annexation, the tronps employed in this 

service will be placed upon precisely the same footing as | 
troops would be who bad been regularly called out under i! 
the authority of the act of Congress, to repel an invasion of |: 
any of the existing States,” i 


li 
I 
| 
i! 
$ 
I 


j 


of the opinions of the Executive as to its duties, | 
i 


the Rio Grande, and that the general had orders to |! 


| fect nothing; 
l is to endeavor to check and restrain what they 
i Suppose to be the excesses of a majority, and not 
| to give their own sanction to mischief by silence, 
| Had they spoken out, they might at least have ' 
; exempted themselves from responsibility. They | 


| Mr. A 


that effect from the beginning, and might march 
when he. pleased. And he-was. distinctly autho- 
rized to take position as near as convenient to the 


Rio Grande, and with a view to defending that“ 


line; and that its passage by the enemy. would be 
an invasion. No word of dissent or disapproba- 
tion was heaid from Congress. It admitted Texas 


| as it stood, with the pledged faith of this republic, 


by. its minister, authorized by its Secretary of State, 
made to all parties, that we would defend and main- 
tain the line of the RioGrande. This pledge was 
upon our tables in innumerable forms, and franked 


| by members every day through the whole country, 
||. without dissent from any uarter, Congress hav- 
| ing so admitted Texas, and sanctioned this pledge, 


adopted the recommendation of the President by 
extending our revenue laws, and judicial system, 
and post-routes into Texas—Texas as it stood— 
the Texas which we admitted with a pledge to de- 
fend to the Rio Grande—the Texas which the 
President said, in recommending these measures 


| which were adopted, extended the jurisdiction of 
| the Union to the Del Norte. 


then, understand from any.‘ old maps or geogra- 
phy,” or other source, that Congress understood 
and considered Texas as extending only to the 
Nueces, and that -the army was already invading 
Mexico, and war existed? “Or could he suppose 
that there was some other imaginary line, un- 
known to him, or to any one in this House, and 
not laid down in any “old map or geography,” or 
anywhere else but in imaginative speeches since 
made in this Hall, which was the line understood 
by Congress? Did any one, anywhere, 
time, ever see or hear of such a line? or can they 
now tell who established it, or where it runs? 


| Will any candid man say that the President could 


be justified in supposing that Congress considered 
the Nueces the line, or that there was any other 
line between the Nueces and Del Norte, which, 


i though unheard of, was the true one, or that there 
| was any more impropriety in this being at any one 
point between the Del Norte and the N ueces, than | 
| at Corpus Christi, or any other? 


How will gentlemen reconcile this long silence 
with the duty of patriotism ? They were full of 


| information as to the true boundary. They have 
: discovered several true boundaries, unknown be- 
| fore, between the Nueces and the Del Norte; they 


were fully advised of what they now suppose the 
erroneous views of 
They were advised 
disastrous, and, they say, unjust war, and gave no 
warning. There was no call to the rescue, The 

were not withheld by feelings of kindness to the 
Administration, whose whole policy they felt it 


t their special duty to oppose, and this would be but 
[| a bad reason if they could plead it. It is no defence 


to say they were in a minority, and could ef- 


because the very duty of a minority 


might even have influenced a majority, by turn- 
ing only afew Democrats. ‘They cannot say it 


ii was because the responsibility of measpres was 
upon us; for that would justify them in silent ac- 
quiescence to any measure, however unconstitu- | 
and be in effect a total | 


tional or preposterous, 
abandonment of affairs into the hands of a major 
ity. ‘The excuse would be worse than the offence, 
to say, we let you blindly and madly involve the 
couniry in the evil and crime of hazardous and un- 
just war, because the responsibility was not upon 
us, and we felt justified in silence that we might 
break you down. A man can scarcely justify him- 
self for not warning his worst enemy of danger, 
when on the brink of a precipice; but when he is 
the Representative of a free people, and he sees 
his country on the eve of erime and disaster, and 


i does not warn those who hold the helm, “ he 
Apams remarked of Mr. | 


Seems to me (as Mr. 
EBSTER) to have but one step further to go, and 
thatis to join the enemy.” 
With all this superior information and patriot- 
Sm—with this keen foresight of danger, and 


| Snufling carnage in the evening breeze—our po- 


litical opponents are silentas death. We find only 
i SHMUN Moving on the third of February for 
information as to our relations with Mexico, and 


Could the President, |! 


at any || 


the President and Cabinet. | 
of the impending danger of ! 


| “whether the army or navy had been moved to- 
|| wards that republic, and what occurrences have 
come to-the knowledge of the President to require 
| such a movement.” But, though introduced by 
| leave—that is, unanimous conseni—it was quietly 
| laid over under the rule, and no attempt made to 
suspend the rule, or any call of ayes and noes, as 
is done when members make serious effort to 

ring to notice an important subject. I have care- 
i| fully examined the journals from that day till war 
was declared, and find no motion ever made, or 
even mention of this resolution, after its introduc- 
tion. Resolutions thus introduced, and laid over, 
always sleep the sleep of death, unless specially 
called up. This was no effort to arrest the march. 
It was no information, no warning to the Presi- 
dent, the House, or the country, of what was 
going forward, or the danger of the step. A reso- 
lution allowed by unanimous consent was intro- 
| duced, and slept without a movement or a word 
| from its author. Was it done as an anchor in case 
| of a storm, which they did not intend to prevent? 
Its introduction proves notice of the movement. No- 
i| tice has been admitted on all sides. It was not 
concealed. The papers were soon full of it, and 
of the events of the march. But no movement was 
made; no effort to arrest this disastrous and terri- 
|| ble march, which was to involve us all in the crime 
of unjust war. An honorable Whig Senator from 
i} Delaware, of great distinction and consideration 
with his party, [Mr. J. M. Cuayron,]} admits that 
he knew it at an early period, but he did not move. 
|| He informed Mr. CaLuoun; and he occupied so 
| important and delicate a situation with reference to 
:| the Administration and the settlement of the Ore- 
gon question, that it was dangerous to the peace of 
|| the country for him to take any step having even 
the appearance of a hostile attitude to the Govern- 
ment. But what restrained our political oppo- 
nents? They never have informed us, but only 
proclaim on the house-tops that it is Mr. Polk's 
war.» 

We find no further movement upon the journals 
until the 9th of May, the very day the battle was 
| fought at Resaca de la Palma, when Mr. Davis, 
j| of Kentucky, introduced resolutions “ inquiring 
whether any attacks had been male on either side; 
and whether the killed were slain on Mexican or 
American territory; and whether any supplies had 
been taken, and the force guarding them, and what 
efforts were made to recapture them,” &c. This 
was long after it was known here that Taylor was 
encamped and intrenched opposite Matamoros, 
i| (which took place on the 28th of March.) This 
i| was too late; and if earlier, gaye no information, 
|i and found no fault. 
|| Next, the news of Porter’s death and Thorn- 
| ton’s capture was received; and then we had the 
|| President’s message and the recognition of war as 
|| made upon us by the Mexican republic, and au- 
thority to receive 50,000 men to fill the ranks of 
| the army, and placing all—army, navy, and militia 
|| of the Union, at the disposal of the President, and 
| appropriating $10,000,000. This was done “ to 
|; enable the President to prosecute said war to a suc- 
| cessful and speedy termination.” Only fourteen 
|| Whigs voted in the negative. To them my remarks 
i| as to Inconsistency do not apply. They have.de- 

clared their country in the wrong from the begin- 
ning, and adhered to it. But after war was thus 
declared—recognised—inevitable—-the President 
| bound to fight and use his utmost efforts against 
i the enemy—after this surpassing unanimity—then, 
|; and not till then, all the patriotic streams of burn. 
| Ing and indignant eloquence were opened and 
i poured upon the head of the Executive. We then 
| first heard of * old maps and geographies,” or the 
boundaries of Texas, or the river Nueces, and 
| Some lime after, of the vague and new found and yet 
| undefined line * somewhere”? between the Nueces 
and the Rio del Norte. It was not the march of 
| the army—it was not full knowledge of Executive 
| Views and determinations—it was not the Execu- 
j| Eve pledge to Texas sanctioned by Congress—by 
| Silence and by acts. It was not the full knowl- 
|i edge that war was coming—that it was unconstitu- 
, tionally to be waged by the President—that could 
ii remove the seals from their lips and loosen the 
tongue of Whig patriotism, to utter one warning 
|: Or one dissenting word. It was only when they 
i had declared war themsel ves—recognised war—a 
war as made by Mexico—involved the country in 
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it beyond retreat, and when the President was 
bound to prosecute it, and the country had no hope 
or chance to escape it honorably, and when blood 
had been shed, and the whole atmosphere was 
filled with war and notes of busy preparation, and 
the sky was lurid and portentous, that then we 
have the whole Whig phalanx, in one mass, pour- 
ing upon the Administration a torrent of elo 
indignation. Then they search musty archivés 
and unroll old maps before us, to show us where 
the line is not, and point out here the spot whére 
the gallant Porter fell; there the lamented Cross 
was murdered; and here the reckless Thornton cut 
his way through every obstacle; and raising their 
eyes to Heaven, with holy horror exclaim, “it is 
the President’s war, an unjust war! We cannot 
avenge the dead; this was Mexican soil. The 
army should have remained at Corpus Christi. 
The line ought to be somewhere between the Nue- 
ces and the Rio Grande. This battlefield must and 
shall be in Tamaulipas.” : 

Is there a man living who can read the docu- 
ments upon this subject whowill not say, and who 
did not at that time think, that war with Mexico 


thread the hopes and fears of military demagogues 
in Mexico? In all that emergency—pending Tay- 
lor’s long match, was the opinion once expressed 


march would bring on war—still less, as now con- 


pert? What was the general opinion in private 
conversations? Even now I ask what course 
would now, on the given state of facts, be the most 
probable course recommended by ninety-nine in 
every hundred citizens and members of Congress, 
expressing opinions without peculiar information, 
or party reasons to be disingenuous? The answer 
would be, that to remain at Corpus Christi was to 
invite war, by leaving the frontier open to the 
thoughtless inroad of any Mexican brigand, who 
might fancy our inactivity cowardice, or a maraud- 
ing march a chance for popularity at home. Who 
would not say, march at once to the position you 
mean to occupy. Plant your foot there with a 


firm front, and act kindly and civilly, but firmly | 


tell them you will await their attack; but that line 
you will fight and die upon. This is the best 
means to avoid war if possible, the best place to 
meet it if inevitable. You would say your kind- 
ness may conciliate, your firmness will overawe 
anything short of a great and national movement 
for a warsof invasion. And if such is in the heart 
of Mexico—meet it at the lines, where you can 
retaliate. Even now, I think it was the best, the 
wisest policy. If war could have been prevented, 
that march would have prevented it. 
had called for volunteers and trebled his force, in 
my opinion he would have overawed the enemy 
and prevented war. The wisdom of the move was 
not doubted at the time by the mass of men; and 
this gives them a sound and patriotic reason for 
their silence. They have since become wise over- 
much, after the fact, and can now easily foresee 
that such a move might produce war, and as easily 
contend that it was war itself. Even now—anx 
ious as men are for the reputation of superior saga 


city—we have heard of but two gentlemen who |; 


had foresight enough to think it even a danger- 
ous movement—Mr. Caroun and Mr. CLAYTON 
~—and the latter laid a wager with some of his 
political brethren that there would be ‘ a fight”— 
thus showing that the opinion was anything but 
unanimous. No one else has even pretended that 
he thought so, much less adduced evidence that he 
said it was a dangerous move, or one that must 
lead to war. And, as be won the wager by only 
Jour hours, it could not have been made till long 
after Taylor was opposite Matamoros! 


the 8th of March. How few believed that these 
events would bring on war! 


made here in all that time. 


quent 


If Taylor | 


No movement was : 
That the belief was : 


a į r C ii the request, and doubtless for the reasons, stated 
alowd in the Capitol or even in the city, that the | ae 


most gallant officers on the ground thought there 
would be no war. Citizens of distinguished gal- 
lantry—there ready to volunteer—left under. the 
opinion that the enemy would not cross the river. 
Worth was so sure of it that he-resigned, upon a 
point of etiquette, his high commission, the pride 
and honor of his life, and came.to Washington. 
What price could have tempted a brave, ambitious, 
and distinguished officer to be absent on the 8th 
and 9th of May, had he thought there was possi- 
bility of war? -Even General Taylor could not 
have believed it by any means certain. He must 
have doubted, or he would not have been found in 
the dangerous position of having Point Isabel 
taken, because almost unguarded, and his own 
| troops afterwards annihilated by want of supplies. 
Yet now all exclaim it was certain war; it was war 
itself. Are we certain there would have been war 
atallifit had not been for Taylor’s security and 
| tempting exposure, leading the enemy to think 
| they might strike a severe and decisive blow, lead- 
ing to their general’s glory and honor, and after- 
wards to an advantageous peace. The policy of 


was impending—hanging by a thread, and that ij Mr. Polk had at least high military authority. 


The opinion I advance is well sustained. General 
Taylor recommended the march, with the very | 
view here presented. ‘The march was ordercd at | 


by the commanding general, in whom a large dis- 


5 A d : 3 ‘| cretion had been invested. Suppose there had | 
tended, that it was war itself, and invasion on our | 


been no march, and war had ensued, would not 
Mr. Polk have been censured for controlling the 
general? Indeed, were there not reproaches against 
him for bad policy in keeping the army so long at | 
Corpus Christi, so distant from the proper line of 
defence and action? Such seems, at all events, to 
| have been the opinion of General Taylor, when he 
writes as early as the 4th of October, 1845: 


«I have reason to believe, moreover, that a’sulutary moral | 
effect has been exercised upon the Mexicans. ‘Their traders 
are continually carrying home the news of our position and | 
increasing numbers, and are confessedly struck by the spec- 
tacle of a large camp of well-appointed and disciplined 
troops, aceompanied by perfect security to their persons and 
property, instead of the impressment and pillage to which 
they are subject in their own conntry. For these reasous, 
our position thus far, has, I think, been the best possible; | 
but, now that the entire force will soon be concentrated, it 
may well be a question whether the views of Government 
will be best carried out by our remaining at this point. [tis 
| with great deference that I make any suggestions on topies 
| which may become matter of delicate negotiation; but if 
| our Government, in settling the question of boundary, makes 
| the line of the Rio Grande an ultimatum, I cannot doubt that 
| the settlement will be greatly facilitated and hastened by our 
taking possession at once of one or two suitable points on or 
quite near that river. Our strength and state of preparation 
| should be displayed in a manner not to be mistaken. How- 
ever salutary may be the effect produced upon the border peo- | 
ple by our people here, we are too far from the frontier toim- į 
press the Government of Mexico with our readiness to vin- | 
dicate, by force of arms, if necessary, our title to the coun- 
try as far as the Rio Grande. The ‘army of occupation’ 


Our troops | 
were opposite Matamoros from the 28th of March | 
till the 24th of April, before hostilities commenced. | 


They commenced moving from Corpus Christi cn i 3 h tr j 

‘| reach them in time for the hour of peril. 
| 

| 

j 


that there would be no war, is the most charitable | 


and courteous explanation. 


tered by the same difficulties. 
that he thought this movement war? 


Mr. CaLyoun, in: 
vindicating himself so promptly and so ably for į; 
making no movement, has cast a severe censure | 
upon all who thought as he did and were not fet- : 
Who will avow.: 


tion for vigorous and efficient service. Mexied having, as | 
| yet, made no positive declaration of war, or committed any | 
| overt act of hostilities, I do not feel at liberty, under my | 
| instructions, particularly those of July 8, to make a forward | 
movement to the Rio Grande without authority from the 
| War Department.’? 


And he writes, on the 4th of February, 1846: 


«Our advance to the Rio Grande will itself produce a pow- |: 


| 

] 

erful effect, and it may be that the common navigation of | 
the river will not be disputed.” 
i 


Even up to the 15th of April, he thought it ‘very | 
| doubtful” whether Ampudia would think it prudent : 
| to attack him, even when all his force should have 
arrived. : | 

But if the conduct of our opponents anterior to | 
the war was strange, what shall we say to the war | 


| so Jarge a force? Why recognise the war? Why | 
declare that it was made by Mexico? 
answer to say our men were in danger. We know ; 
now that they were not then in danger. 
known then, that in all human probability, they 
| were lost, or safe by their own exertions, possibly | 
aided by such troops of the States near by as might ; 


certain that 50,000 men, and the whole army and | 
navy, including the “ships on the stocks,” were | 
| not necessary to relieve them from peril, and could | 
| not reach them in time, though dragons’ teeth had | 
been sown, and sprung up armed men in battle 
| array, or, like Roderick Dhu’s, at his whistle. 


will, in a few days, be concentrated at this point, in condi- |} 


itself? Why did they vote for the bill? Why vote |} 
Tt is no || 


It was |, 


It was | 


In truth, they did spring at their country’s call |) 
| with an alacrity unexampied, and which we will |j 1 i onan sea 
Many of our || never see in an unjust war. Such a force was not |i present possession by Spain, but speaks of. “his de- 


necessary for relief.. Neither was the recognition: - 
or the declaration that war was made by Mexico: 
The vote was not for-a-rescues. it was.a war and & 
war of invasion was contemplated: . The militia. 
the army, navy, and 50,000 men, and $10,000,000 
to save General Taylor! What. did-Taylor. require 
in his létter then before us—the very letter shows 
ing the commencement of hostilities? Fle wanted 
but 5,000 men, not. to defend himself, but to invade - 
Mexico. ke 

He says he had ordered some regiments from 
Texas, but, “as ‘some delay must occur in gol- - 
‘ lecting these troops, I have also desired the Gov- 
‘ ernor of Louisiana to send out four regiments of 
‘infantry as soon as practicable. This will consti- 
| ‘tute an auxiliary force of nearly Five. THOUSAND 
‘MEN which will be required to prosecute the war with 
< vigor, and carry it, as it should be, INTO THE ENE 
‘my’s country.” . 

Thus, neither the force nor the declaration wag. 
necessary for Taylor. You might have sent force, 
and required him to retreat; you might have re- 
fused to recognise a war—or to say Mexico begun 
it—or voted against the bill, You were not eut off 
from amendments, but proposed none. You voted 
| on all proposed on our side. You declare the alle- 
gation in the bill that war was made by Mexico to’ 
be false, and that it was made by the President. 
| Every gentleman is not responsible, as a matter of 
personal veracity, for facts stated in a bill for-which 
he votes. But when he votes knowingly for a pal- 
pable and gross falsehood, he should ‘at least be 
prepared to sustain his vote upon the jastice, wis: 
dom, and patriotism of the measure, apart from the 
i false fact. But upon what principle of ethics will 

gentlemen justify themselves before God and the 
country in voting a false fact, a vile slander upon 
a neighboring republic, as they say, when the main 
measure was a declaration of war, itself unjust, 
disastrous, infamous, and voted under cireumstan- 
ces and with means and resources, adequate and 
| expected, to conduct it with spirit, and aggressive 
retaliation and conquest, and only necessary for 
such purposes—a measure fraught with every: 


{| moral and political evil, and false in all its facts? 


The country will ask hard questions, and the stale 
{and stupid ery of * Mr. Polk’s war,” will be no 
| answer. 

| _ You have made it your war—the people’s war. 
You have not required the President to retreat, but 
advance. You have sanctioned his acts. And 
from the 13th May, the war is éntirely your own. 
He is bound to prosecute it with vigor to ‘‘a speedy 
and successful termination.” You may im neaéh 
| him, if he wilfully neglects it. On the 13th of 
May Congress had power to declare war, or to 
order the President to rescue and withdraw. our 
troops. It chose the former. Can Congress de- 
ciare peace? There is now another party, and 
peace cannot be made except by Mexico and the 
United States, or the utter extinction of one or 


|| other party. The responsibility of this, if it lasts 


a century, is upon us, unless you can show that 
dvantageous terms of peace have been offered and 
efused by the Executive. But we know that his 
i pacific overtures have been refused by Mexico. If 
your act was a rescue, why did you not repeal it 


i when you heard of the battles of the 8th and 9th, 
i 


; and knew ‘Taylor was safe and pursuing the ene- 
my, about.to pass the river, and take Matamoros? 
| If wicked now, was it innocent then? You ad- 
hered to your war. 

Mr. Polk, with the silent acquiescence of Con- 
gress, with war impending, advanced to the bound- 
ary we were bound to defend, to avert or meet 
it. And Congress, by declaring the war begun by 
Mexico, has nearly unanimously ratified his act. 
| But James Madison, whose memory we delight to 
honor, in profound peace, with not a speck of war 
in the horizon, with Spain—indeed, when she was 
herself overrun by the French—did not hesitate to 
; take forcible possession of a much larger tract of 
country, which was not within the limits of any 
State, not expressed to be within the limits of any 
Territory, upon a title acknowledged to be much 
i more doubtful, on all hands, then in the peaceable 
possession of Spain, acknowledged so to be and 
contemplated by Congress so to continue; of which 
the United States never had possession, and never ` 
| dared ask the delivery of the possession. Yet, 
Mr. Madison admits that Congress contemplated a 
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Florida, adding, at the ‘same time, that it extended west- 
wardly to the Rio Bravo, otherwise called Rio de} Norte. 
Orders were accordingly obtained from the Spanish author- | 
ity for the delivery of ail the posts onthe west side of the 
Mississippi, as well as on the island of New Orleans. With 
respect to the posts in West Florida, orders for the delivery ; 
were neither offered to nor demanded by our commission- į 


| ers... No instructions have, in fact, been over given them to t 


make the demand. This silence on the part of the Execu- | 
tive was deemed eligible: First, because it was foreseen 
that the demand would not only be rejected by the Spanish |; 
authority at New Orleans, which had, in an official publi- || 
cation, limited the cession westwardly by the Mississippi ! 
and the island of New Orleans; butit was apprehended, as | 
has turned out, that the French commissioner might not 
be ready to support the demand, and might even be dis- 
posed to second the Spanish opposition to it. Secondly, be- 
cause, in the latter of these cases, a serious check would he 
given to our title; and, in either of them, a premature di- 
lemma would result between an overt submission to the re- H 
fusal, and a resort to force. Thirdly, because mere silence i 
would be no bar to a plea at any time thata delivery of a ij 
part, particularly of the seat of government, was a Virtual H 
delivery of the whole; whilst, in the mean time, we could || 
ascertain the views and claim the interposition of the 
French Government, and avail ourselves of that and any 
other favorable circumstances for effecting an amicable ad- į 
justment of the question with the Government of Spain.” 
| And the Spanish Minister, Onis, in 1816, upon | 
a renewal of diplomatic intercourse, insisted, for i 
a long time, upon the restoration of this country | 
to the rightful party formerly in possession as a 
preliminary and a sine qua non to treating upon | 
the subject of boundary. 

The conduct of our opponents has been no less 
| strange upon the subject of the causes of complaint 
| against Mexico and the limits of Texas, than about 
the origin and conduct of the war. 

They have denounced the President 
false upon the boundary; | 
the Atlantic has ventured to utter one word against | 
the truth of the charges against Mexico, for accu- || 
mulated wrongs against the persons and property || 
of our people. This is too well known to be de- ji 
nied. Too many have been sufferers to make it i| 
| popular to deny it. They attempt to break the |! 
force of this cause of war with Mexico sometimes, 
by sneering at extravagant charges set up by actual || 
sufferers for personal maltreatment—the most diffi- i 
cult subject to measure in money—and without i 
adverting to admitted or adjudicated damages; and 
sometimes by speaking of it as a mere debt—we | 
make war upon her because she cannot or will not 
‘pay her debts;” and then they make war upon the 
| States of this Union which will not or cannot pay 
their debts. But it is not a mere debt. There į 
| was spoliation, force, wrong, fraud, violence, in- | 
sult, outrage of every character upon those of our 
own blood, whom we are bound to defend by every || 
means in our power, and on every principle of law 
j and justice. Instead of making war, we endeav- H 

ored to procure by treaty some indemnity for the || 
sufferers by a payment of money. The President | 
has related the history of that matter. Mexico 
would make no treaty till the last call prior to war i 
! 

1 


termination to. take possession;” and ‘thinks the 
‘legality. and: necessity of the course pursued as- 
sure him of. the favorable light in which. it-will be 
viewed by. the Legislature.” I quote his message 
of December 6,.1810: ; 

‘Among the events growing out of the state of the Span 
ish. monarchy, our attention was imperiously attracted 10 the 
change developing itself in that portion of West Florida, 
which, though of right appertaining to the United States, 
had remained in the possessiow of Spain, awaiting the result 
of negotiations for its actual delivery.to them. 

. “The Spanish authority was: subverted, and a situation 
produced exposing the country to ulterior events whieh 
might essentially affect the rights and welfare of the Union. 
In such & conjuncture I did- not delay the interposition re- 
quired for the occupancy of the territory west of the river 
Perdido, to which the title of the United States extends, and 
to which the laws provided for the territory of Orleans are 
applicable. With this view the proclamation, of which a 
copy is laid before you, was confided to the governor of that 
territory to he carried into effect. The legality and neces- 
sity of the course pursued assure me of the favorable light 
in which it will present itself to the Legislature, and of the 
promptitude with which they will supply whatever pro- 
visions may be due to the essential rights and equitable | 
interests of the people thus brought into the bosom of the 
Aierican family.” 

The letter of the Secretary of State, to the Gov- 
ernor of Louisiana, begins thus: “ From the en- 
‘ closed proclamation of the President of the United 
«States, you will perceive his determination to take 

“possession of the territory therein specified, in the 

‘name and in behalf. of the United States.” He 
then tells him what course to pursue, and whence 
to draw troops, if resisted by force. 

In his proclamation, Mr. Madison closes his rea- 

“sons with these words: ‘< Considering, finally, that 

‘ the acts of Congress, though contemplating u pres- 
t ent possession by u foreign authority, have contem- 
‘plated also an eventual possession of the said 
“territory by the United States, and are accord- 
‘ingly so framed as in that case to extend their 
‘ operation to the same;”’ and concludes: ‘ Now, 
‘be it known that I, James Madison, President of 
‘the United States of America, in pursuance of 
‘these weighty and urgent considerations, [not, as 
‘usual, by virtue of the authority vested in me,} have 
‘deemed it right and requisite’ that possession 
* should be taken of the said territory, in the name 
‘and in behalf of the United States.”’-—[3 Foreign 
Relations, 337.] ; 

All the law which Mr. Madison had to sustain 
him was the act of March 26, 1804, declaring 
“ That all that portion of country ceded by France 
‘to the United States, under the name of Louisi- 
‘ana, which lies south of the Mississippi Terri- 
‘tory, and of an east and west line to commence 
‘on the Mississippi river at the 33d degree of north 
‘latitude, to extend west to the western boundary 
‘of the said cession, shail constitute a Territory 
‘under the name of the Territory of Orleans.” | 
Under which act he might have, with more propri- 
ety, seized Texas itself, than the Mobile country, 
which he avows Congress contemplated to con- 
tinue temporarily in possession of Spain. And the 


as grossly 
but no one on this side || 


was made by General Jackson, and since resorted 


; dential message. 


| two thousand miles in length; 


to every subterfuge to delay payment, and hag 
finally refused to pay the adjudicated cases, or |! 
make a new agreement for settling the cases left i! 
undetermined. This is no mere debt. ji 


act of February 24, 1804, authorizing the Presi- | 
dent, [section }1,] whenever he should deem it | 
expedient, to erect Mobile bay and its waters into | 
a separale collection district, which was protested 
against by the Spanish Minister, and, indeed, car- 
ried into effect by Mr. Jefferson in a cautious proc- | 
lamation, in which he confined its operation to || 
such bays, rivers, &c., lying within the boundaries i 
if 
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of the United States. i 

Mr. Madison could not lay hold of the act of |! 
October 31, 1803, authorizing the President «to | 
take possession of Louisiana,” because that act 
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i 
had long since done its duty, in the time of Mr, || of the extent and enormity of the outrages—I have 
Jefferson; and then, as Mr. Madison himself writes || lately seen in an English newspaper, which finds 
to Mr. Livingston, January 31, 1804: i| Our course so unusual that it disbelieves all as a 
“ It does not appear that in the delivery of the province |: monstrous invention of the President. It proves 
by the Spanish authorities to M. Laussat, anything passed | the extreme force of our position, which can onl 


denoting its limits, either to the east, 
nor was any step taken by M. Lau 
province was in his hands, or at 
it to ours, calculated to dispossess Spain of any part of the 
territory east of the Mi ppi. On the contrary, in a pri- 
vate conference, he stated positively that no part of the 
Fioridas was includcil in the eastern boundary, France 
having strenuously insisted to have it extended to the Mo- 
bile, which was peremptorily refused by Spain.” 


And on the 31st March, 1804, he further ex- 


plains to Mr. Livingston: i 
“In mine of January 31, I informed you that Louisiana |i 


the west, or the north; t 
ne ssat, either whilst the | l 
ihe tinie of his transferring y fact in history, ‘and much of 
which has been admitted by Mexico herself by 
treaty, and by her own commission, and, more, 
by an impartial umpire, who examined all the tes- | 
timony. I quote— 


1 

| From the Manchester Guardian. 

| © We give in another part of our present number the lead- |! 
ing points of the message of President Polk to the Congress 
oO e s, whi j. 7 

had been transferred by the French commissioner to our i Tucsdar pate e a a sached ihid She oes ten i 

commissioners on the 20th of December; that nothing had | York. By far the jargest portion of this enormons document i 

officially passed on the occasion concerning the boundaries which, if given at length would fill nearly a page and a half 

of the ceded territory, but that M. Laussat had confiden- of the Guardian is devoted to an exposition of the circum 

tially signified that it did not comprehend any part of West }! stances connected with the commencement of the Mexican ji 


| A 
| which every man in the Union knows to be as well | 
i 


{ 
| 


; its mouth in the Gulf, embraced the Spanish 


ii boundary of New M 
| eal, the President of the United States 


| them from any old atlas or geography; so far as they are 
: diplomatic, our own 


| Mr. Polk sent with his message to Congress 


war, and a defence of the justice and policy of the measures 
adopted in relation thereto hy the Government of the United 
States. Any man deriving his knowledge of the previous 
relations between the two countries entirely from this mes- 
sage, would be led to conclude that there never had existed 
a people so aggressive and truculent as the Mexicans, or a 
country so patient and long suffering, under an uninterrupted 
succession of grievous outrages, as the United States-—two 
facts, if facts they are, which would certainly cause a little 
surprise in the minds of those who derive their knowledge 
on the subject from other sources than Presidents? messages, 
Most unquestionably, if the Government of the United States 
has, as Mr. Polk asserts, submitted with but little complaint, 
and withont taking any active measures for procuring re- 
dress, to the continued and systeimatic plunder of American 
vessels and American subjects in the Mexican ports, until 
these robberies amounted to upwards of six millions of dol- 
lars, either the general character of the United States Gov- 
ernment must have been greatly mistaken by the rest of the 


| world, or that Government must have acted towards Mexi- 


co in a spirit exceedingly different from that which it dis- 
plays in its intercourse with other nations, whether weak 
or powerful. But will any man other than an American 
helieve these extraordinary stories? Ts it possible that such 


| acts of plunder and confiscation could have been committed 


atall? And if they had been committed, is it probable that 
a Government so tenacious and so exigent as that of the 
United States, would have suffered them to goon from year 
to year without not merely demanding, but exacting full 
redress? Mr. Polk, in fact, tries to prove a great deal too 
much; and his efforts in this way serve to throw a genera} 
discredit over his statements and his reasoning on this sub- 
ject.” : 


But if the subject of the Mexican spoliations has 
been met by evasion and subterfuge, we cannot 
say as much for the President’s positions upon the 
subject of the boundary of Texas; that is met with 
full and unequivocal denial. ` I cannot better illns- 
trate the spirit in which this is done, or fairly 
answer, without making fuller quotations than my 
time and your patience will properly permit. But 


| Imust quote the following passages from the speech 
| of the gentleman from Kentuck 


y, (Mr. GARRETT 
Davıs:] 


“T do not, Mr. Chairman, charge Mr. Polk with promul- 
gating falsehoods in this message; but I do say, that more 
numerous and palpable misstatements of fact, intentional or 
unintentional, have never characterized any previous Presi- 
Nay, more; in number and grossnese, Í 
verily believe they surpass the aggregate error of all prece- 
ding messages; and that this paper, in that respect, is enti- 
tled to but little credit indeed. I will not make so grave a 
charge without substantiating it by irrefragable facts. 

“Mr. Polk, in his message, informs us: ¢ The Congress of 
‘Texas, on the 19th of December, 1836, passed «An act to 
‘define the boundaries of the republic of Texas,’ in which 
‘they declared the Rio Grande, from its mouth to its source 
‘to be their boundary; and by the said act they extended 
‘ their ‘civil and political jurisdiction over the country up to 
‘that boundary.’ In another part of the message, he says: 
‘ The Texas which was ceded to Spain by the Florida treaty 
€ of 1819, embraced all the country now claimed by the State 
‘ of Texas between the Nueces and the Rio Grande.’ Again, 
he says: ‘The republic of Texas. always claimed this river 
t as her western boundary, and in her treaty made with Santa 
€ Ana, in May, 1836, he recognised it as such,’ And again: 
‘ Texas, as ceded to the United States by France in 1863, 
‘has been always claimed as extending west to the Rio 
t Grande or Rio Bravo.’ These are matters of fact relating 
to most important subjects, laid down by President Polk, in 
one of the gravest papers which man is called upon to pro- 
muige to the world. Let us examine their truth. 

“The Rio Grande, from its sources to its mouth, is some 
and for that extent, according 
to Mr. Polk, it is, and always has been, the western bound- 
ary of Texas. France never ceded Texas to the United 
States. France ceded us Louisiana, aud had contended that 
this conntry extended from the sonrces of the Mississippi to 
provinee of 
Texas, and extended westward of it to the Rio Grande, and 
run up and comprehended the country upon that river ag 
high as the boundary of New Mexico. The Spanish prov- 
ince of Tamaulipas lay along the Galf of Mexico, extending 
eastward of the Rio Grande to the river Nueces, and ineluded 
Corpus Christi. Coahuila was the next province of Mexico 
above, which also lay principally west of the Rio Grande, 
but extended east of that river to the Nueces, and bounded 
nasection of this stream above Tamaulipas. The prov- 
ince of New Mexico likewise spread on both sides of the 
Rio Grande, but the larger portion of it, in territory and popu- 
lation, lay east of that river. France asserted that Louisiana 
extended to the lower Rio Grande, so as to comprehend the 
portions of the Spanish provinces of Tamaulipas and Coa- 
huila, lying between it and the Nueces; but she never set 
up any claim whatever to any part of New Mexico. Santa 
Fé, the capital of New Mexico, and all her principal towns, 
were east of the Rio Grande, and neither France nor the 
United States, holding under her by treaty, ever dreamed of 
a pretension to them, or to a single foot of New Mexico. On 
the contrary, both these Powers conceded that the eastern 
exico was to that extent the western 
boundary of Louisiana. So far as these facts are geographi- 
might have learned 


1 State Department would have afforded 
him ample and authentic confirmation of them, Partial 
information on those points was still more convenient to 


: Mr. Polk. Mr. Donelson, our late chargé @affaires to Texas, 


in a letter to Mr. Buchanar 


dated July 11, 1845, and which 
at the beginning 
of the last session, says: € The boundary of Texas, as defined 
‘ by her statutes, runs up the Rio Grande from its mouth in 
‘the sea to its source, cutting off portions of Tamaulipas, 


1847.] 
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t Coahuila, and New Mexico, Above the point on the. Rio 
s Grande where it enters New Mexico there hag been no oc- 
‘eupancy by Texas.? Previous to the agreement entered 
into by Santa Ana in 1836, after his captivity, and with the 
authorities of Texas, no geographical division, no diplo- 
matist, no nation, no man, not even Texas herself, had ever 
set up the position that she extended to the Rio Grande, or 
any farther west than the river Nueces. In 1762 France 
ceded Louisiana to Spain, and she receded it to France in 
1830. All the conntry during the intervening period of 
twenty-eight years being owned and possessed by Spain, 
she stil! adhered to and maintained the old and undisturbed 
boundary between Texas and the then intendency of San- 
tander to be the Nueces; and that above and to the west of 
that intendency, now Coahuila, as was always the fact, 
Texas extended only to the eastern line of New Mexico. 
France never had a settlement nor maintained her laws or 
jurisdiction in the valley of the Rio Grande; and the only 
people who ever inhabited and the only authority ever 
obeyed or known in that country was Spanish. With great 
force and reason Spain, in addition to her title, always hav- 
ing exclusive possession, coutended that Louisiana did not 
reach to the Rio Grande. When the United States ceded 
Texas to Spain in 1819, it was not the country, but merely 
their old, ever-disputed, and never-posscssed claim to it, and 
that without any boundary, and without even a pretension 
extending beyond Coahuila, Yet President Polk says: «fhe 
‘ Tezas which was ceded to Spain by the Florida treaty of 
61819, embraced all ‘ the country now claimed by the State 
‘of Texas between the Nueces and the Rio Grande,’ the Santa 
Fé country and ah.” 


Again: At page 14, says Mr. Davis: 


* But I ask the special attention of the committee to this 
passage in Mr. Polk’s message: 

«c The Texas which was ceded to Spain by the Florida 
‘treaty of 1819 embraced all the country now claimed by the 
‘State of Texas between the Nueces and the Rio Grande. The 
“republic of Texas always claimed this river ag her western 
t boundary, and in her treaty made with Santa Ana, in May, 
©1836, he recognised it as such. By the constitution which 
‘Texas adopted in March, 1836, senatorial and representa- 
‘tive districts were organized, extending west of the Nueces. 
The Congress of Texas, on the 19th of December, 1836, 
“passed (an act to define the boundaries of the republic of 
‘Texas,’ in which they declared the Rio Grande, from its 
t mouth to its souree, to be their boundary, and by the said act 
‘they extended their ‘civil and political jurisdiction’ over tne 
‘country up to that boundary. During a period of more than 
‘nine years, Which intervened between the adoption of her 
‘constitution aud her annexation as one of the States of our 
‘Union, Texas asserted and exercised many acts of sover- 
‘eignty and jurisdiction over the territory and inhabitants 
“west of the Nueces. She organized and defined the limits 
‘of counties extending to the Rio Grande. She established 


cupying the country between the Nueces and the Rio Grande; 
that the entire area between them now formed a part of one 
of the congressional districts of Texas, and is represented in 
this House ; that her Senators in the other end of this Capi- | 
| tol were elected by a Legislature who had been chosen in 
part by the representatives ‘of all the people dwelling be- 
tween the two rivers ; and that the entire population spread |; 
over this extent of country, from the Guif of Mexico to.the | 
Spanish peaks, were Texans, and under the authority and | 
protection of that Government. TI appeal to. every candid |! 
man if all these propositions are not distinctly stated, or || 
would not be reasonably, fairly concluded by any intelligent 
mind, uninformed of its various topics, on reading this moat 
extraordinary passage from the President’s message? How | 
such a reader would be amazed, on full and accurate exam- 
ination, to learn that not one of those propositions is true, 
and especially to learn that Texas had not, nor ever had, | 
civil administration of any kind, nor an officer, nor a resi- | 
dent citizen, in the whole valley of the Rio Grande ; that she 
had only a few people stretching a short distance up the ; 
west bank of the Nueces from the Gulf, and not amounting | 
to one-hundredth part of the Mexican population between |} 
the two rivers, which have never known anything but Mex- 
ican rule. J challenge the man of the greatest research and 
reading to produce any passage of equal length, from any į 
language, ancient or modern, having so much and so many 
distinct misrepresentations. Certain I am, it has nothing | 
like a parallel in that respect among all preceding presiden- | 
tial messages; and for the authenticity of American State 
papers, and the character of our country, I hope it never will | 
have. I do notintend to charge President Polk with false- | 
| hood and misrepresentation, although most of the facts :' 
which I have adduced in his refutation were sent by him in H 
the documents accompanying his message to Congress. But 
to absolve him from that grievous offence still leaves him fi 
convicted of an amount and a grossness of ignorance about |; 
matters on which he oughtto have the fullest and most accu- | 
rate information, which proves him totally incompetent to || 
discharge the duties of his high place. But in the folly, stu- 
pidity, and mischievousness of his measures, the country 
has much stronger and more deplorable evidence of the į 
truth of this proposition.?? j 


One more quotation, and I shall be done. He! 
says: | 

& There are two modes of uttering an untruth: first, by 
misstating the fact; secondly, hy stating the truth in such a 
form as to produce a false impression. Let us sce if, in į 
this point, he is notjustly chargeable in one or both modes,” 

I shall apply no such test, and make no such | 
allegation, against the gentleman from Kentucky. } 
His party zeal has caused in him a most remarka- | 
ble misapprehension, amounting almost to an hallu- 


| Nueces.” 


cination in a gentleman of his intelligence and can- 
dor. His errors are inexplicable. Some are so 


“courts of justice, and extended her judicial system over the i 
palpable on the face of his printed speech that all i| 


‘territory. She established a cestom-house, and collected 
t duties, and also post-offices and post-roads init. She es- 
t tablished a Jand office, and issued numerous grants for land 
‘within its limits. A Senatorand a Representative residing 
‘ju it were elected to the Congress of the republic, and 
t served as sneh before the actof annexation took place. Trò 
¢both the Congress and Convention of Texas, which gave 
“their assent to the terms of annexation to the United 
¢ States, proposed by our Congress, were representatives resi- 
“ding west of the Nueces, who took part in the act of an- 
‘nexation itself. This was the Texas which, hy the act of 
‘our Congress of the 29th of December, 1845, was admitted 
tas one of the States of our Union. ‘hat the Congress of 
í the United States understood the State of Texas which they 
‘admitted into the Union to extend beyond the Nueces, is 
‘apparent from the fact, that on the dist of December, 1845, 
conly two days after the aer of admission, they passed a | 
law < to establish a collection district in the State of Texas, 
‘by which they created a port of delivery at Corpus Christi, 
“situated west of the Nueces, and being the same point at 
‘which the Texan custom-house, under the laws of that re- 
‘public, had been located, and directed that a surveyor to 
< collect the revenue should be appointed for that port by the 
«President, by and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
‘ate. Asarveyor was accordingly nominated, and confirmed 
< by the Senate, and has heen ever since in the performance 
‘of his duties. All these acts of the republic of Texas, and | 
tof our Congress, preceded the orders for the advance of 
‘our army to the east bankof the Rio Grande. Subsequent- ; 
‘ly, Congress passed an act ‘establishing certain post-routes,’ 
‘extending west of the Nueces. The country west of that 
t river now constitutes a part of one of the congressional 
‘districts of Texas, and is represented in the House of Rep- 
‘resentatives. The Senators from that State were chosen 
‘by a Legislature in which the country west of that river 

‘was represented.’ g 
“The following statements and conclusions are expressly 
made in, and fairly deducible from, this remarkable passage: 
That Texas, bounding on the Rio Grande, from its month to 
its source, was in 1819 ceded by the United States to Spain; 
that Santa Ana had made a treaty with Texas recognising 
the Rio Grande in its whole length as the western boundary 
of Texas; that by tise constitution of Texas of 1836, senato- 
rial and representative distriets were organized along the 
whole of that river line; that Texas exercised her civil and 
political jurisdiciion by a maintenance of her power aud an i 
administration of her laws along that entire line; that she 
organized and defined the limits of countries on this stream, | 
from the sea to its head springs ; that she fully occupied ihat J 
country with courts of justice and her judicial system swith | 
a custom-house, and post offices, and post roads; with a: 
land office, and with grants and land titles; that her people, |; 
clustering along the enur margin of the me Gronde ma i 
assisted in electing a Representative and Senator to the :: Pas a , i H 
Texan Cee before suis tion took place; that Repr striking and remarkable that the Bentleman from i 
sentatives, both in the Congress and convention of Texas i Kentucky, whilst quoting to contradict this pas- | 
i 


may see them. Neither will I use the term mis- |! 
representation towards him, who uses it so liberally 
to the President. I suppose him incapable of it. | 
The pleasant relations which exist between us, 
apart from the rules of courtesy, forbid it; and 
casting no’ censure in a matter of taste, I admit 
that a new and humble member should not feel 
justified in using towards a gentleman of suchwa- 
ried and profound learning, and such long and im- || 
portant political services—standing as a prominent | 
leader of his party in this Hall, and the representa- | 
tive of the great imbodiment of all that party | 
esteems good, and great, and wise in politics— |! 
language which “he might feel was justly called 
down from him upon the President of the United 
States!!! 

And as to his challenge to ‘‘the man of the 
greatest research and reading to produce any pas- 
sage of equal length from any Janguage, anciént or 
modern, having so much and so many distinct 
misrepresentations,’? I presume it is meant to be 
confined to that particular man so very learned, || 
whoever he may be. For, if it was.open to com- | 
mon and illiterate people, I would venture to say, | 
that there were more ‘‘misapprehensions’’ in the |; 
contradicting passage, than in the passage contra- || 
dicted. I can sustain the President’s language as || 
written, by documents now before me, for nearly 
every word, but I cannot sustain the gentleman’s 
doubtless accidental distortion of it, or his contra- 
diction. One very remarkable and_striking fea- 
ture in these two passages, is this: The President 
throughout is confining himself strictly to the 
country between the Nueces and the Rio Grande, 
the territory in question—the one, the invasion 
of which is said to have caused the war. He 


i 
i 
i 
i 


which assented to annexation, had rerjded in the a li sage, thinks proper in every instance to extend 
upon the Rio Grande; that Texas, up to the entre low of |) douace which only applies.as: far north 
that long river, had been admitted asa State into our Union; |; guarded languag y app 


that our Congress had established ‘certain post routes’ oc- | as the source of the short river Nueces, to the: 


i rights within Texas as it now exists. 


head of the long river the Rio Grande, especially: 
after so much discussion. Even an ignoramus, to’ 
look upon the map, would -see that one river: rose 
this side the mountains, and wasinot longer onthe’ 
map than a man’s forefinger; whilst the other came 
through a long valley beyond the mountains; and 
was more than along hand’s span. -Upon looking 
on the margin, he would find one rising near 339 
north latitude, and the other beyond 389,) or 
measured on our Atlantic coast, a little north of 
St. Augustine to the neighborhood of Baltimore ! 
Whatever “ the most learned” men might think, it 
must astonish an ordinary man to find, when the 
President says we ceded to Spain the country be- 
tween the “ Nueces and the Rio Grande,” Mr.D. 
says, ‘* Texas on the Rio Grande from its mouth. to 
its source. Mr. Polk says, Santa Ana recognised 
“that boundary?’ —says Mr. D., ‘along ‘its whole 
length.” Mr. Polk says Texas organized districts 
‘west of the Nueces”—Mr. D. says,“ along the 
whole of that river line,” (meaning Rio Grande.) 
Mr. Polk says Texas exercised acts of sovereign- 
ty “west of the Nueces’ —Mr. D. says, ‘ along 
that entire line,” (the Rio Grande.) Mr. Polk 
says Texas (meaning west of the Nueces). ‘ de- 
fined counties as far as the Rio Grande”—Mr. 
D. says, “on this stream, from the sea to its head 
springs!” Mr. Polk says, in those limits (Nue-~ 
ces and Del Norte) Texas established post offices, 
granted lands, &«., and in the Congress and Con- 
vention were representatives who resided: “ west 
of the Nueces’”—-Mr. D. expands. this. to “her 
people clustering along the entire margin of the Rio 
Grande,” and the members of Congress and the 
Convention resided in the country “upon the Rio 


| Grande.” Mr. Polk says that the acts of Congress 


mentioned make it apparent that Congress consid- 
ered the Texas admitted as extending ‘ west of the 
To Mr. Davis’s vision, this becomes 
“ Texas up to the entire flow of that long river,” 
(the Rio Grande.) IAR A 

If “the man” to whom Mr. Davis alludes, should 
ever accept the challenge, I think he would find 
little difficulty in finding the passage required. But 


i let us examine the authority, and see which is sus- 


tained on the main points. Mr. Davis’s position 
distinctly taken is, that Texas never did extend to 
the Rio Del Norte; ‘ that up to 1836, no geographi- 
cal division, no diplomatist, no nation, no man, not 
even Texas herself, had ever set up the position that 
she extended to the Rio Grande, or any further west 
than the Nueces.” : 

I shall not go over the beaten ground to:prove 
that every French and American diplomatist and 
statesman did claim this identical country, only by 
the name of Louisiana, quite upto the Rio Grande; 
and that the question was not whether it came to 
the Rio Grande, but whether the French settle- 
ments have any claim at all, to what is now, and 
was then (in Spanish parlance) Texas. At that day, 
as now between us and Mexico, the question was 
not how far Texas extended west, but whether we 
had aright to Texas as a whole by the name of 
Louisiana, or Spain, by the name of Texas. And 
Mr. Davis can nowhere find the Nueces men- 
tioned, still Jess an imagined line between the 
Nueces and the Rio Grande. We claimed to the 
Del Norte, and so did France; and Spain did not 
deny that our claims would reach the Del Norte, 
if the settlements under which the claim was made 
had given any claim in the body of the present 
State of Texas, but denied that La Salle’s settle- 
ment, or any other claim whatever, gave us any 
When she 
compromised at the Sabine, she contended she was 
making a cession, and extending Louisiana farther 
west than it had previously existed. So far, then, 
as Texas was claimed in the controversy by. the 
name of Louisiana, I defy Mr. Davis, or ‘the 
most learned man,” to find a word in-the long 
diplomatic controversy to show that the American 
claim west had any other boundary than the Rio 
Bravo del Norte. Every French statesman, diplo- 
matist, and writer claimed to that line. Every 
American did thesame. Jefferson, Madison, Pinck- 
ney, Livingston, Monroe, Adams—all_hoid one 
language. The French commissioner, Laussat— 
the same who refused specially to deliver the coun- 
try cast of the Mississippi to the Florida line of 
which Mr. Madison took possession from Spain 
against an act of Congress—the same Laussal ac- 
tually delivered possession to the Del Norte, above 
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the points in question... Mr. Madison says, Janu- 
ary 31, 1804, to Mr. Livingston: ‘ With. respect | 
“to the western-extent of Louisiana, Mr. Laussat 
‘held'a language more satisfactory. He considered | 
‘the Rio Bravo or ‘Del Norte, as far as the thir- 
“tieth. degree of north latitude, as its true bound- 
‘ary on that side.” (2 Foreign Relations, page | 
574.) The country was claimed as a whole by. 

France-and ourselves. The claim was denied as a 

whole by Spain. | Neither ‘the gentleman from 

Kentucky nor ** the learned man” can anywhere 

find any division at the Nueces, or the imaginary 

line set up in this House between the Nueces and 

Rio Bravo. Neither Spain nor ourselves ever men- 

tioned it. Of all the great men in America and 

France who ‘contended for our line, but one has 

repudiated his own arguments and avowed a dis- | 
belie? of his own positions. All others have ad- 

hered to their opinions, and their written arguments || 
are so potent and their facts so well established, | 
that other great American statesmen have endorsed 

them as demonstrations. But the venerable gen- 

tleman: from: Massachusetts, [Mr. Avams,] who | 
negotiated with Don Luis Onis the treaty of 1819, 

has thought proper on this floor to insist that he 

maintained our position only as an advocate, and | 
from a-sense of duty to the United States; not from 
conviction of its intrinsic merit, or a sense of tight 
and:justice in his-own positions then so ably main- 
tained. If an eloquent Secretary of State can rea- | 
son so well as to make the worse appear the better | 
cause, and adhere so pertinaciously to his posi- || 
tions, and thereby force a foreign Power, by dint || 
of mere ability and portinacity, and perhaps supe- | 
rior power, to relinquish a portion of her just 
rights, as now admitted, must we not believe, in 
fear and trembling at least, if we do not doubt, the |! 
eloquent appeals so often made in this Hall by a || 
distinguished member from Massachusetts, [Mr. || 
Apams,] in behalf of what he insists is the right 
of petition, and his holy horror of slavery—might | 
wenot be justified in the suspicion of some other 
political or personal purpose? But may not an | 
effect, still more to be deprecated, accrue to our 
foreign relations and, our diplomacy from this an- 
nouncement, made by a diplomat—a Secretary of | 
State—an ex-President—a member of this House— | 
that he advocated an unjust cause on the part of 
his country, as an-advocate, and not because it was | 
right? It substitutes the old deceit and chicanery || 


of diplomacy, even now beginning to be laid aside || last that whole countr 
in the Old World, for the straight-forward and i was claimed as Texas 
manly policy which has been the boast of America, |} as Santander—as 
and repudiates the maxim on every American lip || Adams was overcon 
and in every American heart‘ T'o ask nothing || proof, it was proof that it was Texas—not San- 
but what is clearly right, to submit to nothing |, tander—not Louisiana. 
wrong.” This acknowledgment is the more un. i! mits, that he, and Monroe, and Pinckney, and all 
fortunate in this case, not only for its future ef- || were wrong, and Onis right, it is because it was | 
fects—not only because it tends to throw a shade || Texas; for that was ali th 
of suspicion over the repeated opinions of other || contended. 

Strange, indeed, is it that the gentleman from 
f Kentuckyand his allies here should know so much 


pure and distinguished statesmen, who have made ; 
no such avowal—but because this very insincerity 


fi 
i 


ister, and the idea indignantly repelled in strong || statesmen who have gone before them, but even 
i than the successful Spanish statesmen, 
tleman from Massachusetts, then negotiating as |! as they contend, right, 
Secretary of State. He says: espouse. If Spain claimed and received this coun- 

“ The observation, that truth is of all times, and that reason || try as Texas, and not Tamaulipas, it seems to me | 
the President is justified, whatever may be the j 
opinion of gentlemen who differ with Spain and | 
her ministers as to the limits of those provinces į 
she claims and receives from us. 

In Spain, Texas has gone to the Rio Bravo ever 
since near the beginning of 1700. 
| negotiating with Pinckney and Mo 
Aranjuez, April 13, 1805: 

“The limits between Louisiana and the Texas have been | 
; always known, even when the French pos: 


and forcible American language by this same gen- | 


and justice are. founded upon immutable principles, has {j 
never been contested by the United States; but neither 
truth, reason, nor jnstice consists in stubbornness of asser- 
tion, nor in the multiplied repetition of error. I referred you || 
to the letter from the extraordinary mission of 1805 to Don |! 
Pedro Cevallos, for an ample and satisfactory refutation of | 
the supposed facts, grounds, and arguments now reproduced |} 
by you. Yon reply by telling me that ‘there does not appear | 
| 

H 

i 

j 


€ to be a single incident to give the smallest Support to the 
‘pretensions of my Government; that all the vague posi- 
‘tions on which it has been attempted to found them have |) 
‘been refuted and dissipated by the Spanish Government, |) 
t by a demonstration so liminows and convincing as to leave 
‘no alternative to reason to resist it.? And you more than |} 
once intimate that the American Government does not itself | 
believe in tha validity of the statements and arguments used | 
by its ministers in support of the claims of the United States, |! 
as asserted by them. | 
« To language and sentiments such as these, the Govern- i 
ment of the United States cannot reply; nor can it, without |! 
an effort, Continue at all a discussion sullied by such un- i 
i 

$ 

| 


et and groundless imputations.”—[4 foreign Relations, | 


American President avow now the truth of an im- | 
putation, which he then alleged groundless, and the 
mere imputation of which sullied the discussion. | 
The question, as made by our opponents, is, |] 
was the march to the Rio Grande an act of ware. || 


{ 
i 
i 


an invasion of Mexico?. This raises the question 
of title to the country between the Rio Grande and 
the Nueces. Mr. Polk argues that question, and 
with all the authority in the world to sustain him— 
French, Spanish, and American. So far as our 
claim was concerned, he says: “The Texas which 
was ceded to Spain by the Florida treaty of 1819, 
embraced all the country now claimed by the State 
of Texas, between the Nueces and the Rio Grande.” 
Mr. Davis adds: “ The Santa Fé country and all.” 
Why add this? The President did not say so. 
His language is precisely limited to that portion of 
country in controversy, and which the Whigs say | 
is Tamaulipas, and has nothing whatever to do 
with Santa Fé, into which Taylor did not march. 
Why add so much to what is said—and going so 
far beyond the point in controversy, and then con- 
Why not contradict the 
assertion as it stood? Virginia owned the State of 
Kentucky, and claimed the whole country north- || 
west of the Ohio to the great lakes and Mississippi. | 
If one should say “ The Kentucky admitted em- 
braced all the lands now claimed’ by that State, | 
from the mountains to the Mississi 
“ Ohio and Indiana, and all,” for the 
And, if he said Ken- 


tradicting the whole? 


ppi,” nobody 
would add, 
purpose of contradicting it. 
tucky was represented in the old Virginia le 
ture and convention; that in Kentucky ‚Virginia 
exercised jurisdiction, granted lands, &c., no one 
would suppose he meant to say, her population, 
“ elustering around the shores of the great lakes,” had 
been represented as Kentuck y—and stillless would i 
he add that to the assertion 
a misrepresentation. 

But let us lay aside all the claims and assertions 
of American and French di 
with Mr. Adams, 


sand then say, it was all 


plomacy. Let us agree || 
that if not overcome by Don | 
Onis, he ought to have been; that the claim of 
Spain was just and right; 
the Sabine to the Rio Grand 
that France had no title; th 
| the Spanish arguments and facts were irrefr g 
and conclusive. And then 
wrong? How didS 
which we call a ces: 


that the country from i 
e never was Louisiana; | 
hat we had none; that 


» is Mr. Polk right or | 
pain view our release of claim, | 
sion? What did she call the | 
country which we called Louisiana? 

claim the land between the Nueces and 
Grande as Tamaulipas, or as Texas ? 
it seems to me even the gentleman from Ker 
must admit the President’s truth. From first to 
Y» and that particular corner, 
—nothing but Texas. Never 
Tamaulipas, never. 
e by Onis in argument and 


If Mr. Adams now ad- 


at Spain, all that Onis 


and whose cause they 


Mr. Cevallos, | 
nroe, writes at 


<sed Louisiana. 
the venerable Aian- 
founded, in the province 
f Louisiana, different mis- Hi 
. And a few years after he | 
raily known in the writings of those 
New Philippines, had 
he Gulf of Mexico, to 
East Louisiana.” 

us, in 1805, then extend- | 
But perhaps they learned better 
hear Don Onis to Mr. Adams, | 


; territory whose independence was thus acknowledged, 4, 


| Near the beginning of the last century, 
zet, of the order of San Francisco, 
of Texas, towards the confines o 
sions, among them Nacogdoches 
wrote, and it was gene 
times, that the provine: 
its boundaries about the middie of t! 
Poncenes, the Rio Grande, and to the 


The Texas claimed of 


eae ` ed to Rio Bravo. 
Truth is of all times. Tiis humiliating to see an | by 1817. 


January 16, 1817: 


me the honor to applaud a proposition so frank /! 
dictated by equity and good faith, and made |! 
with the same, frankness, that the United i 
to unite to its dominions all the territories 
g to Spain -to the east of the Mississippi; 


e of Texas, or 


| an 


States desired 


that, for them, they would offer to Spain those which were 
between the Rio del Norte and the Colorado. Butas not 
only these lands, but ail those which lie between the Colu- 
rado and Cape North, drawiug a line by the river Mer- 
mento, or Mermentao, towards the Presidio of Adias, and 
from thence, by the Arroyo Onda, towards Natchitoches, are 
a part of the province of Texas belonging to, and in the un- 
interrupted possession of, his Majesty, without there having 
been, in relation thereto, any dispute between France and 
Spain, (that dispute being solely as to Natchitoches, which 
fort the French raised unjustly in the territory of his Catho- 


i lic Majesty,) it results that this proposition not only does 


not offer compensation to his Majesty for West and East 
Florida, whose cession the United States intimate would be 
very agreeable to them, but it involves the rclinquishment 
of the property and possession which his Majesty has of 
the territory in the province uf Texas, which lies between 
the Colorado and the vicinity of Natchitoches.”—(4 Foreign 
Relations, 438.) 

Thus Onis thought it Texas between the Nu- 
eces and Rio Grande—it would have strengthened 
his argument to say, you run over not only one of 
our provinces, but two. You are offering as com- 
pensation not only our own province of Texas, but 
a “large part of Tamaulipas,” as gentlemen now 
express it, It was not “as an advocate,” then, 
or merely asargument that he called it Texas. Nor 
was it a ‘“‘grossness of ignorance about matters of 
which he ought to have the fullest and most accu- 
rate information.” For his correspondence amply 
shows that he ransacked not only all the ‘old 
maps and geographies,” but all Spanish archives, 
histories, and other sources of information, and 
gives a history of the settlements of Texas, Leon, 
and Santander, (or Tamaulipas,) Coahuila, and 
New Mexico, and the dates of all, and so effectu- 
ally sustains himself, that gentlemen contend on 
the other side, he was right. And Mr. Adams 
himself did not then dispute his accuracy in this 
particular, in claiming the country for Spain as 
Texas and not as Tamaulipas, for he says in his 
letter of the 12th of March, 1818, to Onis, “She 
(France) always claimed the territory which you call 
Texas, as being within the limits and forming a 
part of Louisiana.” 

Onis adhered to his positions upon this subject, 
and continued to maintain them by new facts and 
arguments and reference back, until the conclusion 
of the treaty in 1819. The Rio del Norte, then, 


iis the only western boundary of Texas, ever 


known or heard of by any “Siate—an diploma- 
tist—any man up to that time.” Spain claimed and 
received it as. Texas up to that line in 1819—until 
the final ratification of the treaty by the Spanish 
King in 1820, and the United States Senate in 1821. 

There is another, at least semi-oflicial, document 
of 1815, showing how the same boundaries were 
understood in the provinces themselves, proceed- 


ji Ing from one who made it his business to investi- 
| gate the subject, and had no interest to misstate the 
i boundary of Texas. I allude to Arispe’s Memoir 


to the Spanish Cortes, containing a « Description 


i| of the province of Coahuila, the new kingdom of 

| Leon, New Santander, and Texas.” An account 

Í etir may be found in Niles’s Register, August 17, 
| 1816:* 

Was suspected and hinted at by the Spanish Min- » better, not only than all American and French |. 


There is no pretence that Spain altered the bound- 


|! aries of provinces between 1821 and 1824. At the 
li later date, the confederation of Mexico was estab- 
jj lished, taking the provinces as they then stood.— 
|i (See White’s Recopilacion 375, title X.) 


CONSTITUTIVE ACTS OF THE MEXICAN FEDERATION. 
Form of Government and Religion. 
Art. 1. The Mexican nation is composed of the prov- 


—_—— 


* “Tue Bounpary or Texas,—Niles’s Register, of August 
17, 1816, vol. 10, page 402, contains extracts from a meno- 
rial addressed to the Spanish Cortes in 1815, before Mexico 
declared her independence, in reference to Coahuila, Texas, 
and the adjacent countries, by Don M. B. de Arispe, a Span- 
iard, who had visited those parts. He states expressly that 
Coahuila (which then included Chihualma) is separated from 
Texas by the Rio Bravo del Norte, commonly Rio Grande. 
Also, that the goverament of Texas, &e., under Spain, was 
entirely distinct from the viceroyalty of Mexico, Texas not 
being deemed a part of Mexico. 

“This document, connected with other known facts, will 


i Serve to show: 1, That the Rio Grande was the boundary 


of Texas. 2. Thatin 1835, the date of Texan independence, 
Spain, not having acknowledged the independence either of 


Mexico or Texas, neither could trace its title to Spain; but 


| both held sovereignty by the same title—that of the success- 


ful efforts of the people. 3, That Spain, in acknowledging 
the independence of Mexico in 1839, did not give any title to 
Texas, because Texas was not a part, under Spain, of the 


Spain having sabsequently acknowledged the independence 
of Texas, that State, in 1845, held her independenee by the 
same rights as Mexico, viz: the successful resolve of the 


| people, and the acknowledgment of the power to which it 


originally belonged.” Pennsylvanian, 
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inces formerly known as the viceroyalty of New Spain, the 


eaptain generalship of Yucatan 
of the east and west. 

ART, 6. The integral parts are free, sovereign, and inde- 
pendent States, in as far as regards exclusively its internal 
administration, according to the rules laid down in this act, 
and in the general constitution. 

Arr. 7. The States at present composing the federation 
are the following, viz: Guanajuato, the internal State of the 
west, composed of the provinces of Sonora and Sinaloa; the 
internal State of the east, comprising the provinces of New 
Leon, Coahuila, and Texas; the internal State of the north, 
containing the provinces of Chihuahua, Durango, and New 
Mexico; Mexico; Michoacan; Oajaca; Puebla de los An- 
geles; Queretaro; San Luis Potosi ; New Santander, called 
also Tamaulipas; Tabasco; Tiascala; Vera Cruz; Jalisco; 
Yucatan; and Zacatecas. The Californias and the district | 
of Colima (except the town of Tomila, which remains an- 
nexed to Jalisco) will, for the present, be territories of the 
federation, and directly subject to its supreme power. 

Dated Mexico, January 31, 1824. : 

‘JOHN GUZMAN. 


Page 380. The Federal Constitution of the United Mexi- 
can States, sanctioned by the General Constituent Congress 
on the 4th of October, 1824, 388, title 11, only section. 


Arr. 4. The Mexican nation adopts for the form of its 
Government a popular representative and federal republic. 
Arr. 5. The constituent parts of the federation are the 
following States and Territories, viz: The States of Chiapas, 
Chihuahua, Coahuila and Texas, Durango, Guanajuato, 
Mexico, Michoacan, Nuevo Leon, Oajaco, Puebla de Ios | 
Angeles, Queretaro, San Luis Potosi, Sonora and Sinaloa, | 
Tabasco, Tamaulipas, Vera Cruz, Jaliseo, Yucatan, and 
Zacatecas; the Territories of Upper California, Lower Gali- 
fornia, Colima, and Santa Fé de Nuevo Mexico. A constitu- 
tional law will fix the character of Tlascala. 
Dated 4th of October, 1824, fourth year of independence, 
third of liberty, and second of confederation. 
LORENZO DE ZAVALA, President. 


421. Laws and decrees of the State of Coahuila and 
Texas. 


9 and the internal provinces 


DECREE NO, 1, 

§3. The territory of the State shall be that recognised as 

both provinces until the present time.—August 15, 1824. 
429.—DECREE NO. 13. 

Art. 1. In that part of this State known as the Province | 
of Texas, a political authority shall be provisionally estab- 
lished, styled “chief of department of Texas.”—February 1, 
1825. 

Thus, we reach the establishment of the ‘“depart- 
ment of Texas,” in 1825, and find it still the same 


tent. Its boundaries and superficial contents are thus stated 
in Darby’s Western Gazetteer, published in 1818, The Tex- 
as ‘is bounded on the west and south by the Rio del Norte, 
on the south by the Gulf of Mexico, east by the State of Lou- 
isiana, and north by the Red river.’ * * ee 

«<The facilities for navigation are great; on one side the 
Gulf of Mexico, and the interior traverséd hy the Sabine, 
the Natchez, the Trinity, the Brassos, the Bernard, the Col- 
orado, the Rio Grande, and other streams of minor impor- 
tance., ~* * * * * * + x + * 

“A writer in ene of the bestconducted papers in the Uni- 
ted States, (Waish’s National Gazette,) thus significanuy 
expresses himself with regard to the -Texas: ©The country 
above described, we contend, should belong to the United 
States, if its procurement be possible.’ He then gives rea- 
sons for supposing its acquisition possible—the financial em- 
barrassment and unquiet state of the polities of Mexico, &c., 
| and urges, as motives for attempting its annexation to the 
United States, its being ‘ necessary to the security of Louisi- | 
ana, Arkansas, &e. All Texas was once ours. The Rio del | 
Norte was then our western boundary.’ ? 

Thus, whilst Texas was claimed by the United 
States, or by Spain, or part of the Mexican Con- 
federation, or united to Coahuila, we nowhere find 
her bounded by the Nueces, or any other line than 
the Rio Bravo del Norte, at least on the eastern 
side. Tamaulipas nowhere thrusts itself between 
Texas and that river. $ 

As an independent Power, we find her from the 
beginning always claiming the same boundary. 
The first resolution ever passed, was in the county i 
of Columbia, on the 15th of August, 1835, and | 
was— 

© Resolved, That a consultation of all Texas, through her 
representatives, is indispensable.” 

They require their committee to communicate 
with ‘‘all. Texas.” And such is the language of 
all acts, resolutions, and conventions, in the estab- 
lishment of their provisional Government, and until 
they declared themselves an independent republic. 
| On the 2d of March, 1836, they declared Texas 
independent. On the 17th adopted their constitu- 
tion, On the 14th of May, 1836, Santa Ana, as 
President and general-in-chief, stipulated that ‘the 
‘Mexican troops will evacuate the territory of | 

‘ Texas, passing to the other side of the Rio Grande 


as the ponn of Texas,” claimed by Spain, 
and coag by the United States in 1819: ratified 
in 1821. 


On the 12th of April, 1828, we find Coahuila 
and Texas granting exclusive privileges on the 
Rio Grande. 


DECREE NO. 49, 


Art. 1, The exclusive privilege of introducing boats pro- |} 


pelled by steam or horse power in that portion of the Rio | 
del Norte that belongs to the State is hereby granted to John 


Davis Bradbourn and Stephen M. C. Staples, for the term ji 


of fifteen years, provided they render said river navigable at 
their own expense. 

Art. 2. The enjoyment of said privilege shall commence | 
from the time the aforementioned boats are first introduecd. | 

Arr. 3. During the said term of filteen years no private 
tax, such as it is in the power of the State to levy on steain or! 
horseboats, shall be laid upon those belonging to the afore- | 
said undertakers, who, during the said term, shall be subject | 
only to such taxes as are now or shall hereafter be estab- 
lished by general laws upon all vessels arriving in the ports 


i} jurisdiction of every kind, in the whole series men- 


l} Rio Grande. If not too long, examples of all might 


‘del Norte;’’ and by secret treaty stipulated, as 
| far as concerned himself, that “a treaty of com- 
| © merce, amity, and limits, will be established be- | 
| < tween Mexico and Texas—the territory of the 
| ‘latter not to be extended beyond the Rio Bravo 
| ¢ del Norte.’’—[ See Journal House of Representatives, 
| (Texas) 1836.] The first act of the legislature is 
| dated October 25, 1836. On the 16th of December, 
they exercise powers to the Rio Grande in a charter, 
and on the 19th declare that river as their boundary 
throughout its whole length. We have only to 
refer to their laws and journals in our library, to 
find Mr. Polk sustained in every position he takes 
as to representation in conventions, and in Con- 
gress—in appointment of judges, lands, revenue, 


tioned—in the country between the Nueces and the |} 


of the republic. 

Arr. 4. May be transferred, but not to persons of nations 
at war with the republic of Mexico. 

This concession could not be confined to the 
small portion of the interior Rio Grande passing 
through Coahuila and not reaching the sea, Who 
would value such a grant? Who would improve | 
the navigation for it? How could it relate to the | 
ports of the republic? The new constitution of | 
March 11, 1827, still recognises the ‘‘department i 
of Texas as the former province of Texas.” 


be quoted; but the whole series is in the law libra- 
| ry, and accessible to all. 

Against this mass of testimony, I have never 
seen quoted but one single governmental fact, which 
is, that Texas permitted an agent or collector of 
revenue, for the port of Matamoros, to reside on 
her side of the river, near its mouth. There is no 
pretence that there was the exercise of ordinary 
municipal jurisdiction, but only a Collector of the 
port, a remnant of the old federation. If Virginia 
were to become independent of this Confederation, | 


į 
i 
! 
f 
i 


Our adversaries have quoted no law, no decree, 
no governmental act, no power, no authority, 
changing the old and established boundaries of 
Texas, and bringing Tamaulipas to the Nueces. 
They say it was always so—we prove it always 
otherwise, as far as we can find governmental au- | 
thority. There are maps and geographies which 
differ. But surely those should be preferred which 
correspond with the acts and declaration of States | 
and statesmen. i 

But as it has been denied, that we had any au- | 
thority for claiming the country to the Del Norte, 
it may be well to quote another s man,” and a 
“ diplomatist,” and an Englishman, Mr. William 
Gore Ouseley, formerly attaché, at Washington, 
to the British Legation—recently figuring as Min- 
ister in the British and French affairs on the La 
Plata. He thus writes in 1832, in his remarks on 
the statistics, &c., of the United States: 


“ Texas, the Mexican province which is now becoming a 
subject of deep interest in the United States, is of great ex- 
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t 
and not think proper to drive off an inspector of |! 
customs of the port of Washington, who resided | 
south of the Potomac, would any one pretend that 
such residence altered the old boundaries of Vir- 
ginia, and that she did not reach to the Potomac? 
especially if a desert country intervened, and she 
had no people and no necessity for actual ocenpa- 
tion of the neighboring country. So if New Jer- | 
sey was independent, surely permitting a federal 
inspector of customs at Perth Amboy, for the port 
of New York, would not strip her of territory. | 
But, Mr. Chairman, why argue this question? | 
Gentlemen say, if it was even doubtful territory, | 
the movement of our troops upon it, though with | 
avowed pacific objects, was cause of war, in the 
face of the notorious facts that the Mexican troops 
came upon it at pleasure, and even met our army 
at the Little Colorado. Even if cause of war, it 
was but the occupation of waste country, and not j 
the most serious which could be given. Ourcon- 
duet was peaceful—so were our declarations—and ʻi 


we had then a minister in their country endeavor- 
ing to treat for peace, indemnity, boundary, whom 
they scornfully rejected; yet they were bound by 
treaty to receive him. And if we gave them cause 
of war, they were bound. by. treaty, not to make 
war, until they had made a solemn: demand of ex- 
planation and reparation. We. pursued that course 
in Jackson’s time, even after the repeated outrages 
and spoliations upon our citizens and. commerce. . 
Tt is strange that gentlemen who boast so much 
patriotism, can see nothing wrong in Mexico— 
nothing. right in our course; that. they. should 
choose a time of war. for. their animadversions— 
that they should imagine their speeches, their ar- 
guments, their inconsistent conduct, their declarà- 
tions of the injustice of their country—their. con- 
tradiction of every statement of the President and 
his friends—their whole course of policy best cal- 
culated to destroy harmony, unanimity, confidence 
in our people and our troops, to dampen patriotism 
and defeat success, should give no aid andino com- 
fort to the enemy. For myself, I can only say, 
knowing the sterling honor and just good faith 
which abides in the American people, as I do—if 
I were a Mexican, as I am an Amerian, I would 
rather-have an orator here who could satisfy the 
American people that their President unlawfully 
and unnaturally forced them into an unjust war, 
than to have a well-appointed army of a hundred 


i The memorial is one thin 


i the remedy ! 


thousand men. The latter, the Americans in a 


i| just war might defeat, but their overwhelming in- 


dignation at an unjust war would be irresistible at 
home, and procure to Mexico a speedy and an ad 
vanlageous peace. 


NATIVE AMERICANISM. 


REMARKS OF MR. L. C. LEVIN, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


In tHe House or Representatives, 
February 1, 1847, 


On the bill to regulate the carrying of Passengers 
in Merchant Vessels. 


Mr. LEVIN said he should, at the proper time, 
move to amend the title of the bill now before the 
House, so as to make it ** A bill to accommodate 
the paupers and criminals of Europe in their mi- 
gration to the United States.” -What a strange 
contrast is presented (said Mr. L.) between the 
memorial of the Democratic Mayor and Aldermen 
of the city of New York, who ask for some check. 
upon the emigration of paupers and criminals to 
this country, and the sole provision of this bill, 
which does not even offer an emollient to the evil. 
He had hoped that the committee would have pro- 
posed to lop off a branch, even though it might be 
unwilling to apply the axe to the root. The peo- 


| ple of New York and the country at large, ask for 


some astringent check upon the flood of pauper 
and criminal population that now swells upon our 
land. Asa consequence of this influx, the poor- 
house, the jail, and the penitentiary have come up 
and covered the country so thick, that from the 
gratings of the one you may discern the walls of 
the other, and it was under circumstances like these 
that even the Democracy of New York stepped for- 
ward to plead in behalf of their devoted country. 
g, the bill before the 
House another. Wise men, says Burke, will 
apply their remedies to the causes of evil which 
threaten to be permanent, not to the occasional 
organs by which they act, and the transient mode 
in which theyappear. Does this bill meet the end? 
Does it provide a remedy for the evils under which 
the American people are now groaning? Does it 
even propose to soothe the sufferer? Oh, no! 
Strip it naked, and what does it suggest? Why, 
the paupers and criminals and lunatics who. are 
shipped to our shores shall have. better accommo- 
dations; that they shall not be crowded, but have 
“ample room and verge enough”? on board of ship! 
Instead of permitting a vessel to bring three hun- 
dred paupers and criminals ata time, at five dollars 
a head, under the provision of. this bill they are 
only permitted to bring two hundred and seventy- 
five, at a cost of seven dollars a head. How ample 
How direct and efficient ! 

He was rejoiced to find that ‘the prosgription” 
of the Native Americans was “under seal.’ It 
came to this House endorsed by the Democracy of 
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the city of New York; it came up fresh from the 
hearts of the people; and how was it met on this 
foor? They ask for bread, and you give them a 
stone. . He anticipated, when he first heard of the | 
memorial, that the craft so natural to political par- 
ties would suggest some expedient by which party | 
avarice might triumph at the’ sacrifice of a gréat | 
principle. It was but reasonable to suppose that 
a question of growing popularity would: be eagerly 
seized upon, even by the Democracy of the coun- 
try, if by so doing they could aggrandize their 
party without losing them the support or approba- 
tion of their foreign allies. If they had been skilful 
. oradroit, they would at least have granted'so much 
of the object of the Native Americans as would 
have been calculated to allay feeling—at all events 


some little sense of remaining honesty would have |} 
attached even to a partial demonstration, of adis- |} 
position to arrest this monstrous evil, which, under i 


a systematic effort of the crowned heads of Eu- 
rope, was marching on ata rate of geometrical pro- 
‘gtession. If you desire to check it (said Mr. L.) | 
show to Europe that she cannot take possession of 
your ballot-box; and in connexion with an exten- 
sion of the naturalization law, give to the every- 
day working man, a protection in the form of a 
capitation tax. If you afe opposed to æ specific 
duty, make it'ad valorem. Take the estimate—the 
value put upon these foreign paupers and criminals 
by the politicians and demagogues of the day on 


the eve of an important election—give us the twenty ij 


per cent., and we are content. Astringent checks, | 
and astringent only, such as are advocated by the į 
Native Americans, can save the country. Tre 
EVIL WILL CONTINUE TO INCREASE UNTIL THE Na- 
TIVE AMERICAN VOTE SHALL BE EQUAL TO THE FOR- 
EIGN VOTE, AND THEN THE QUESTION WILL BE SET- 
TLED. Instead of becoming the ally of any other 


party, one of the two old parties must ultimately || 
The rising gen- |) 


come to us, and save the nation. 
eration is moving, and its workings will be seen 
and heard of yet! The proposition of the Native 
Americans was a plain one. If, in the time of Mr. 


Jefferson it was deemed necessary, in self-defence, || 


to pass a five-year law—when our western country 
was a wilderness—when educated and responsible 
men only came as emigrants—when only six or 
eight thousand annually landed at all the ports of 
the United States—and when they melted into the 
mass of American population—what ought to be 


the check now, in view of the change in the con- i 


dition of our country—in view of the deteriorated 
character of the foreign population—in view of | 
the fact that nearly TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND had | 
landed at the single port of New York since the first 
day of March last, and thatinstead of amalgamating 
with the mass of the American population, they 
stand out as a distinct political organization, under 
the control of foreign leaders? Of these thousand 


of emigrants who annually flood our shores, how jj 


few are qualified to assume the functions of a re- 
publican. voter, or discharge the duties of an Ameri- | 
can citizen in any of the political relations of life! 
In relation to their numbers, they present a fright- 
ful array of power, especially when we cast a pro- 
spective glance into the future, and contemplate 
what they will be, if not arrested by timely legis- | 
lation. 
The quantity of this forcign material, imported | 
for political manufacture, (said Mr, L.,) was not | 
less alarming than its quality, and its quality | 
caused the American to shudder when he reflected 
that such elements would be brought to bear to 
accomplish the overthrow of our inestimable in- 
Stitutions, 
Europe (said Mr. L.) land on our shores with 
faculties so formed by nature, or so fashioned by 


Can the tenants of the poor houses of jj 


1 
the cause of the Native Americans too hopeless to || 
justify any further appeals in its favor on this | 
floor. This delusion is common with those who | 


overlook the moral structure of principles, in their 
calculations of,political success, as constituting the | 
standard of political merit. If this paradox were || 
admitted, how utterly hopeless would the pros- |; 
pects of our Democratic friends appear, who, in || 
‘the heavy rains” of the last fall, seem to have | 
been so totally washed into. political annihilation. 
Victory was no longer the badge of merit on that 
side of the House. ; 
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they are pou daunted by their late disasters, 
because, like all brave spirits, they live in the || 


| 
me assure gentlemen that the Native Americans || 
are least of all discouraged or dismayed by what || 
may seem to bea defection in their ranks. A great || 


as to carry away a portion of the Native Ameri- |! 


ing even his great majesty, the Democratic king, | 
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American labor, as embraced in the tariff of 1842, i 
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| tory. The moral power of a principle like that of 
| the Native Americans rises superior to the acci- 
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| gentleman from Pennsylvania was discussing mat- 
bill before the |) 


Mr. LEVIN. Iam surprised to hear such a li 
charge come from either party on this floor. The { 
Native Americans had expected the short session | 
to be a session of business, and they had accord- i! 
ingly set an example which both parties might j; 
profit by. They had not obtruded themselves, || 
| even while others were engaged in their favorite |! 
game of President-making. He (Mr. L.) felt that | 
he was speaking in order; and if the gentleman’s 


education, as to become the conservative element 
of our free institutions, whose very basis demands | 
intelligence, patriotism, and virtue in the voter? | 
This question answered itself. No American was | 
willing to rest the conservation of his freedom on | 
such a foundation, were he not attached to one or | 
the other of the two old parties of the day, who 
rely on it as a necessary means of political ageran- | 
dizement. And herein resides the evil of foreign | 
immigration, and the evil of the foreign vote which | 
both the old parties so devoutly court, as the only 
means by which they can vanquish each other. 
But I perceive a smile on the face of an amiable 
gentleman, caused, perhaps, by the idea that the 
very tempestuous weather of the last fall, has left | 


rules of order had been the adopted rule of action i 
in this House, there would have been less speak- ; 
ing and more business done. He (Mr. L.) was | 
proceeding to show that the affinity of attraction, | 
as well as the affinity of cohesion, lies between the; 
two old parties in the great question to which | 
they are so strenuously opposed in our national ' 
| redemption from the pollution of the ballot-box. | 
| Having settled that, he proposed to demonstrate $ 
| that the foreign material of the ballot-box, which |! 
vacillated in its support of Whigs one year and li 
Democrats the next; rendered it impossible that 
either of the old parties could ever undertake to 
redeem the nation from thatgulf of corruption into 
which a class of alien and pauper voters necessa- 


rily plunged it. Deprive either party of this for- || 


| 
i 
i 
i 
i 
| 
i 


allies and join the standard of Washington. 


eign aid, and where would be their triumphs ?— 
where their ascendency ?—where their pride and 
pomp? The foreign vote in the United States now 
amounted to nearly half a million, and was fully 
competent to turn the scale from Whig to Demo- 
crat, or Democrat, to Whig, at every annual elec- 


supply: the Democrats having possession of it~ 
the Whigs hoping to secure it; and hence neither 
seemed willing to choke up the fountain that nour- 
ished the upas tree of their power. When such 


ii parties ask us to disband (said he) our organiza- 
| tion, we may well snatch up our arms to make a 


more determined resistance. The institutions of 


; American freedom are only safe in the hands of 
| that party which adopts as its leader and its guide, 


through the wilderness of political anarchy, the 


‘immortal statesman who founded this glorious 
| Confederacy on the basis of the public virtue. To 
i the Native Americans has this sacred task been 
| confided; and they will redeem the pledge, though 


they should be called on to sacrifice all present 
blessings for the security of the rights of fature 
generations. He had before made allusion to the 
absorbing character of the tariff, as having shaken 
the organization of all parties, and scattered to the 
winds the profound calculations of the most astute 


| politicians, as to the result of the fall campaign of 


1846. Why was the tariff question an absorbing 
question? Simply because it was an American 
one in opposition to foreign interests. The people 
rushed to the polls in a mass, inspired by the 
most devout enthusiasm for the country, in oppo- 
sition to measures which struck a deadly blow at 
American rights. It was not a party triumph. 
On the general issue of American interests, it was 
a triumph of the American people. In like man- 
ner, the principles of the Native Americans are 


|| absorbing principles. They must triumph, when 


they have nothing more formidable to encounter 
than the ordinary struggles of the two old parties 
of the day. si 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has been called to order once or twice. 
The Chair decides that he is not in order—that it 
is not jn order, in discussing this bill, to discuss 
the principles of Native Americanism, or of any 
other party. The Chair does not know now to 
what the gentleman’s remarks are tending, but 
notifies him that he must confine himself to the bill. 

Mr. LEVIN. What, sir? Can I speak of coun- 


| try without touching upon Native American princi- 


ples? Can I advert to any question of national 
importance without*breathing the spirit of Native 
Americanism? The first principle of our party is 
love of native land. Ihave seen but little of it 
manifested on this floor, and indeed only alluded to 


|; when party feeling saw fit to borrow ‘its hues for 
| &n ornament or wear its garb for a disguise! Not 


permitted in this House to speak of love of coun- 


i try! Sir, toits inspiration Rome owed her grandeur 
| Babylon her magnificence—Athens her learn- 


ing—~Tyre her trade—Troy her martial spirit— 
Carthage her commerce—Alexandria her opulence, 
It has crowned Egypt with pyramids—filled Per- 


: sia with gardens—made Greece invincible in arms, 


unrivalled in art, matchless in eloquence—and will 
yet secure to this nation and to this House the 
glorious aad inestimable privilege of freedom of 
speech ! : 

Mr. L. then proceeded. Both of the old parties 
rely upon measures in their political campaigns; and 
had it not been for the mere accident of the tariff 
of 1846, they would have entered upon the cam- 
paign of that year without a solitary issue by 
which to rouse popular sympathy to action. He 
mentioned this fact merely to show the precarious, 
evanescent, and uncertain objects of the two old 
parties, who will soon have nothing left to battle 
against but the vast organization of the Native 
Americans—an organization which springs from 
the hearts of mothers, and sons, and daughters of 
the land, and that already spreads its extensive 
ramifications into fifteen States, welling forth from 
every inch of American soil. When it comes to 
that issue, as come it must—the American party 
against the foreign party-—who can doubt bat that 
the American interest will prove the all-absorbing 
one, and that every honest, whole-souled Ameri. 
ean will come out from the ranks óf the foreign 
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Ho. or Reps: 


he before said, you. can only arrest this evil by a 
vigorous, prompt, and successful effort to bring up 
the statute books of the land to the crisis. Your 
statute books, he said, were a libel on American 
institutions, and do most atrocious violence to the 
spirit and genius of the American Constitution. 
Your naturalization laws are obsolete in principle 
—obsolete in object—obsolete in tendency—and 
most destructive in practice. Their obvious and 
laudable design, when first passed, was to adopt a 
class of aliens as American citizens who were 
qualified by morals, manners, and education to aid 
in the expansion of our then wild country and the 
consolidation of our new and untried government. 
‘Wise in their generation, they have now become 
the political opprobrium of the nation. An en- 
lightened policy—conforming to existing cireum- 


stances—appeals to us to wipe those antiquated | 


laws from our statute books. Europe no longer 
drives her valuable and gifted sons—her useful and 
virtuous subjects from her domains by the perse- 
cutions of state policy, or the tortures of bigoted 
superstition. $ 
A new era has broken upon Europe. Famine 
and liberality seem to go'hand in hand. One 
plague now settles upon Europe, and that reaches 
only the lowest class of her population. 
potato rot has spread famine among that class of | 
her population, who, born to labor, languish in | 
want and die in ignorance of their right to the | 
morsel which would have saved them from an j 
agonizing death. 
now is, to burden us with this refuse mass of 
wretchedness, and rid themselves of those who 
populate their poor-houses. To feed these un- 
happy beings when they come among us, is a 
work of humanity. God forbid, while we have 
bread, we should refuse it to the cravings of hun- 
ger! But that is not the question. An American 
never disputes a point of charity, or benevolence— 
you may increase your poor rates, according to | 
the extent of your humane sympathies, and none | 
will blame you for your effort to hush the cries of 
suffering humanity. But tlfere stop. Fecd them 
—clothe them—shelter them; but for the sake of | 
- humanity—for the sake of your country—for the | 
sake of your children, do not endow them with 
the attribute of sovereignty—do not rally to the 
polls this living mass of moral putrescence and 
pitiable ignorance. This is the point at which to 
suspend the further operation of your naturaliza- 
tion laws, and protect your country against the | 
political influence of the starved-out refugees of 
European poorhouses and almshouses—hundreds 
of whom, as the memorial from New York assert, | 
perish on our wharves as they land, and thousands | 
of whom are driven to crime to obtain the first 
morsel they eat among us. à 
Shall such men, sir, compete with free Americans 
in the exercise of the right of suffrage? Shall we 
taint our institutions by political fellowship with 
such as these, who in the hands of artful and de- 


The |; 


The policy of their governments |! 


j and your constitution lies in the dust powerless 


signing demaygogues are bandel together, to give | 
the casting vote for the rulers of the land, whether | 
those rulers be honest or culpable—competent or | 
incapable—patriots or traitors? No logic can refute 
the truth of this position as a general position, that 
in proportion as the constituency are debased, the 
Government will be corrupt, incapable, and un- 
scrupulous, and our organic institutions in danger 
of dissolution from the disgust and want of faith 
excited by their infraction. A government certain 
of election will rush headlong into all party ex- 
cesses; calculating on impunity in the vices or 
ignorance of the people to apply the political pen- 
alty to its violators. This combination of foreign 
voters devoted to the party which favors its politi- 
eal franchise, amounts to impunity for official folly 
and administrative crime. 

He (Mr. L.) was not describing an abstract pos- 
sibility or painting the scenes of fancy under the 
impulse of an ardent imagination. Ile was de- 
scribing events that daily, hourly, passed under 
the observation of every man in this nation, and 
what in this House was as familiar as the very 


if it did not place reliance for impunity on the in- || apprehended. No shock of physical violence can | 


when the Constitution, thus daily battered and 
abused, finally bends to this perpetual struggle 
against its integrity? Shall the American who 
loves freedom for its own sake, and who loves his 


country because it is the chosen homestead of free- || 


dom, sit tamely by and behold this ruthless and 
wanton wreck of the rights of his children and the 
glory of the republic without making.a single 
struggle to save the precious institutions of his 
fathers? Are we to turn on every side in search 
of a principle of regeneration, and turn in vain— 
until a recurrent circle of cause and effect, like the | 
mystic emblem of the Egyptian, points to an eter- | 
nity of wo? > | 
ut you will say, “ The Union is still entire!” 
“The Constitution, though sadly battered, still 
survives!’ So will a man with twenty gashes in 
his flesh; so will a man with a score of bullets in 
his body. He may still survive; but another gash 
ends his existence. The conclusion, however, 
with the wicked, is, that if a constitution will bear 
so many gashes it will bcar more. More are given, 


and inert. . 


I stated last year, (said Mr. J..,) to the members 
of this House, that a storm was gathering over our 


| 
land. I ventured to direct your eyes to the signs | 


| like 


deterioration, and the wear and tear of abuses 
growing hourly in enormity. : Once bring popular 
institutions into contempt—show’: that the Consti: 
tution is but a rope of sand, and that its provisions 
have ceased to be réspected: by its ministers, and 
the edifice of freedom is laid in ruins on the earth; 


« The prostrate dome; < 

Mingling its marble with the dust of Rome !3? Zeige Ae be 

I make no appeal to politicians and partisans, (said 
Mr. L.) My reliance is upon the young—upon 
the rising generation of his country—ardent.in 
feeling, pure in principle, undaunted in purpose 


|| —the youth of America. would yet redeem. the 


nation, and purge it from the pollution. of ‘a 
fraudulent ballot-box. In the city and. county of. 
Philadeiphia alone, seven thousand youths, be- 


| tween the ages of sixteen and twenty-one, were 


enrolled as Native Americans, and the day was not 
far distant when they would lead the van. . In his 
own ward the boys have a beautiful banner. Its 
blazonry was most significant of the present, and 
yet inspired the most cheering hopes of the future. 
That banner bore upon it the figure of the old ship 
—the ‘ Constitution.” She is represented in a 
storm. The lightnings seem to flash and the thun- 
ders to roar. ‘Lhe brave mariners wax faint. The 


of evil import which darkened the horizon. Has !| helmsman is about to surrender his charge, and 


the result shown that the warning was false, or | 
that the alarm was premature? Has not the small 
cloud enlarged into gigantic masses which, as the 
sweep thwart the firmament, look like spirits of 
evil hastening to some scene of fearful conflict— } 
American with American—meanwhile amid the | 
thickening gloom, seeking, with almost fratricidal | 
eagerness, to fasten on each other the damning ac- 
cusation of treason to the Union. Whence this} 
hellish spirit? Could it have sprung from our vir- | 
gin soil? No, sir. The mandate comes from | 
Europe— March to the ballot box, combine your f 
votes, carry out the pious intentions of his holiness |} 
the Pope”—as delivered in the letter of Daniel | 
O’Connell to the repealers of Cincinnati. ‘The | 
seed of discord has thus been sown—its effects are |! 
before you. f 
Mr. THURMAN. Does the gentleman remem- |; 
ber the reply of the repealers of Cincinnati to the | 
letter of Daniel O’Connell, in which they repudi- | 
ate its sentiments with indignation ? 
Mr. LEVIN. I remember the reply of the re- 
pealers of Cincinnati, and I remember, too, that, | 
although they rebuked him, they still continued to | 
forward their money in aid of Irish repeal, looking | 
to the ulterior end promised by Daniel O’Comnell of |} 
“ bringing down the American eagle in its pride of || 
flight! Their desertions in the army show with || 
peculiar emphasis how well qualified they were to || 


i 


become sovereigns of our soil. i 

Mr. THURMAN. The gentleman will find, by || 
looking at the record, that a majority of the de- i 
serters were Americans. 

Mr. LEVIN. It may beso. A -larve majority ii 
of our brave troops are Americans. If they did || 
leave or desert, they did not desert to the enemy?! 
Without entering into detail, allow me to say, that |! 
no man can escape the conviction impressed on his || 
mind by the current of living events—no man |! 
could disguise the facts stamping themselves on | 
the publicrecords, that love for foreigners is rapidly | 
taking the place of love for our own brethren—that ! 
love for foreign territory is eating out all love of!) 
native land—that reverence for the Constitution is |) 
hourly growing more feeble, and confidence in the į 


| 


| 


i| fortune. 


Federal Union giving way to mistrust and sus- | 
picion. These feelings alone, unless speedily ar- | 
rested by measures calculated to invigorate the | 
sentiment of popular nationality, and concentrate || 
the virtuous feelings of the people to the rightful į; 


even hope itself seem curdled to despair. But at 
that moment the youths of America appear upon 
the beach, and one of them, séizinga speaking- 
trumpet, cries out with a voice: which is heard 
even above the howling of the tempest—‘ Fathers! 
fathers! hold on till we come!” And I tell. you, 
sir, that under God’s blessing, WE WILL HOLD on ! 
It is for them that we labor, and it is through them 
that we shall triumph! 


THE MEXICAN WAR. — 
REMARKS OF MR. McCLEAN, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, : 


IN THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 4, 1847. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, on the Civil and Diplo- 
matic Appropriation Bill— 

Mr. McCLEAN said: Batons aaa atest Y 
Mr. Cuainman: I ought, perhaps, to congrat- 
ulate myself, that after many unsuccessful efforis, 

I have at last succeeded in obtaining the floor. 

I know the priceless value which, looking to the 

brief period yet allotted to our deliberations, is 

attached to its possession. I promise the com- 
mittee that I will make a discreet use of my good 

It is known, that during the period 

of my service here, I have trespassed but seldom 

on the time of the House; and T will now appro- 
priate to myself no greater portion of it than may 
suffice to enable me to present, for the information 
of my constituents, and in as narrow compass as 
possible, the views I entertain in. relation to those 
great national questions upon which we are called 
to decide. I shall, therefore, avail myself of the 
universal privilege awarded to us in Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union; and passing 
by the bill under consideration, shall direct the few 
remarks I have to make to that one great, absorb- 
ing topic which engrosses at this time the undi- 
vided attention of the whole American people. 
Itis my deliberate conviction, that the war in 
which, unhappily, we are at present engaged with 
Mexico, is a just and necessary war, and that it 


could not have been avoided without an ignomin- 


ious sacrifice of those great rights and principles 
recognised, enforced, and vindicated by every ir 


exercise of power, must gradually, but inevitably, || dependent nation upon earth. The man does not 


overturn ow free institutions. The foreign balance | 
vote may create public agents to abuse public 
trusts; but these foreign votes, instead of inspiring | 


confidence, shake the popular faith in the Govern- 


i live who would welcome the return of peace with 
| deeper gratification than myself. I‘believe that 


the united voice of the country is for peace—peace 


| onjustand honorable terms. AndI am satisfied that 


ment to its very centre. When did any system of |, the only mode by which that most desirable consum- 
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“mation can be attained is a vigorous and efficient 


;! prosecution of the war. ‘ 
| the United States has ceased to be a virtue. 


Forbearance on the part of 
Peace 


pointof the bayonetand at the mouth of the cannon. 
For this issue, every true republican’ inour coun- 
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try isresolved and ready.: ` The people throughout | 
‘the length and breadih of the land are looking with 
intense anxiety for such prompt and decided action 
onthe part of their Representatives here as shall | 
ensure to the Government of their choice a candid i 
and liberal support in this critical conjuncture of 
our affairs... The days of our legislative existence 
‘are numbered... ‘Time is waning ‘rapidly. - Busi- 
ness of vast importance yet remains.to be. trans- 
acted, Money and men must be furnished speedily, 
that some decisive blow may be struck before the 
ravages of the: sickly season shall decimate our i 
troops, and ‘put-an end to active Operations. I} 
conscientiously believe; Mr. Chairman, that it is i 
in the power of Congress now to adopt such meas- | 
ures as will compel Mexico to sue for peace. With if 
i 


us rests the responsibility of such legislation as, 
on the one hand, will strengthen the hands of the | 
Executive, and enable him to adopt a vigorous and | 
decisive policy; or, on the other, will prolong the | 
war, by withholding the necessary supplies, and al- i 
lowing the demon of discord to rankle in our midst. || 
To our constituents—to our country—and beforea |! 
still more high, as well as infallible tribunal—we | 
must answer for the manner in which we shall now 
discharge these solemn duties. Day after day [have |} 
listened in this Hall to denunciations from gentle- 
men on the opposite. side of the House upon the 
President—first, for “commencing” this war, as | 
they are pleased to charge; and, secondly, for the 
manner in which it has been conducted. I have | 
been pleased to see that there are some honorable ji 
exceptions to this rule; and prominent arnong || 
these Iam gratified to notice my honorable col- i 
league, [Mr. PoLLocK,] who addressed the House jj 
a few days ago. Sir, if ever there can be a time ji 
in the history of a nation where unity in its coun- |} 
cils is preéminently demanded, itis just such a time ji 
as this. The enemy is gathered in battle array |}; 
against you. The lives of your countrymen are |i 
offered up, in hecatombs, a sacrifice to the fell spirit | 
of warfare that rages on your frontier. On the | 
lain and on the mountain their bones are bleaching | 
in the wind, And shall we stop to inquire what | 
are the interests and what the requirements of 
party, or whether some inglorious triumph may 
-not be achieved in its behalf, growing out of the 
manner in which the war has been carried on? 
Gentlemen here have spoken and acted as if | 
this war was the act of the President alone. Howi 
can this be? Every man who has read the Con- | 
stitution of the United States, Knows that the | 
power of declaring war is vested in the legislative | 


i 
i 
l 
i 
ji 
{ 
ji 
i 


department of the Government; and that the power j: 


of conducting or carrying it on is lodged in the Ex- 
ecutive. Constitutionally, he is the sole conductor 
of the war, To him belongs the responsibility of 
planning the campaign; and of proportioning and | 
adapting the forces ; 
accomplished. In a word, the uncontrolled direc- | 
tion in the field, of the whole matter, rests with 

him. The great object of all our efforts 
ecution of the war now, is the attainment of a | 


speedy and honorable peace. It is the duty of the i 
| 


Executive so to direct the power and the resources |i 


I 

of the nation, thus placed at his disposal, that the i 
object in view may be effected in the manner mos 
advantageous, and with the least possible delay 
He is responsible to the nation for the manner in 
which this great trust ig discharged. What, then, | 
1s our duty as the representatives of the people? | 
Is it to throw obstacles in the way of the Chief, 
à Is it to withhold the supplies which 


j 

aa A i| 

he has asked for, and which he declares to be in- || 
dispensable to the successful prosecution of the |: 


war? Is it to impeach his motives 
and to heap contumely and abuse upon him 
his Administration ! Certainly not. 
ent condition of the country, 
upon to define the duty of a good representative, | 
not jess than ofa good citizen, should we 

that he would yield a ready obedience to the laws; | 
that he would, by every means within his | 
aid in the promotion of the general welfare; that | 
he wouid, to the utmost of his ability, sustain the | 
Government of his country in prosecuting this war | 
to a just and honorable peace; that instead of de- | 
nouneing the man to whose hands the people have, | 
for thetime being, confided their destinies, he should | 
at least give him the credit of patriotic motives; and | 
should endeavor to strengthen, not paralyze, the | 
arm which has been raised for the comraon defence? ’ 


and | 


| that most comprehensive and lucid message, trans- 


| ment no further; but, in this connexion, I will read | 


|| tolerated by any government endued with a just self-re- 


called out to the objects to be | spect, with a proper regard for the opinions of other nations, 


| 

i 

| 

Á i 
in the pros- || 
i! from the capital to the coast. 

| 


: have been employed, and, in some instances, 


| 
| 

i murdered and robbed by Mexican officers on the high seas 
| 


at every step,”). 


Ifin the pres- |, 


we should be called |. 
not say I 


control, i 
| 


But what has been the course of debate in this | 
House? Has it not, in many instances, been such 
as to justify a belief’ on the part of our common 
enemy that they have a powerful party in their | 
favor throughout the United States? 

Mr. SAWYER. Yes; and they have, too. 

Mr. McCLEAN continuing. Yes, sir, and so 
had the British during the Jast war. And what is 
the language now held out? We arc told—with- 
draw your troops from the Mexican territory, and | 
let us see whether Mexico will not then do us jus- | 
tice. Not by my vote, Mr. Chairman, shall a 
course of policy so humiliating and suicidal be | 
adopted. We have already made proposals of 


tempt. And I am satisfied that we shall best meet 
the expectations and the wishes of our constituents 
by prompt and decisive acticn looking towards the 
prosecution of the war, rather than by consuming 
days and weeks of precious time in disputing as 
to its origin and its causes. What these causes 
are, the people fully urfderstand through the me- 


spread before tem; and especially by means of 


mitted to Congress by the President of the United 
States at the opening of the present session. That 
message has been received by the people with a | 
degree of approbation not surpassed by that be- 
stowed upon any state paper which ever issued 
from the executive department of this Government. 
The people are satisfied as to the justice and ne- 
cessity of this war. Upon that point I need com- | 


a passage from a letter addressed by Mr. Forsyth, į 
our Secretary of State, to the Minister of Foreign | 
Affairs in Mexico, dated as far back as May, 1837, | 
in which the following passage occurs: 


“The direction of the President has made it the duty of 
the undersigned, Secretary of State of the United States, to 
address the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Mexican re- | 
public, for the purpose of inviting, for the Jast time, the | 
serious attention of the Government of that country to the 
numerous, various, and long-standing complaints of injuries } 
to the citizens, and insults lo the officers, flag, and Govern- 
ment of the United States by Mexican authorities, and to 
make a solemn and final demand of satisfaction for them. 
From the accompanying list, his excellency the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs will perceive that, from the beginning of the 
revolution, and upto the period of the acknowledgment of 
the independence of Mexico by the United States; acts of 

į aggression have been committed upon the persons and prop- 
; erty of citizens of the United States. A sense of justice has 
| led to the acknowledgment of the obligation to remunerate 
some of the sufferers; yetcompensation has been made only 
for a smali part of what is admitted to have been due to 
them. In conformity with her already admitted obligation, 
reparation is expected from Mexieo for all such injuries | 
against the United States, in Mexican territory, as may have | 
been perpetrated by the authorities of the dominant party, 
inee the contest for its independence began to the present 
hour. These wrongs are of a character which cannot be 


or with an enlightened concern for the permanent welfare 
of those portions of its people who may be interested in for- 
| eign commerce. Treasure belonging to citizens of the Uni- 
ted States has heen seized by Mexican officers in its transit 
Vessels of the United States 
have been captured, detained, and condemned, upon the 
most frivolous pretexts. Duties have been exacted upon 

j others, notoriously against law or without law, Others | 
ruined, in the 
Mexican service, without compensation to their owners, 
Citizens of the United States have been imprisoned forlong 
periods of time without being informed of the offences with 
which they may have been charged. Others have been 


| without any attempt having been made to bring the guilty 
i to justiee.” 

‘What stronger evidence (continued Mr. McC.) j 
can we have of the fact that this war has been | 
forced upon us by the injustice of our enemy? 
And, under this state of circumstances, is it not 
mortifying to see gentlemen rise in their places | 
here to palliate and vindicate the conduct of Mexi- 
co, and at the same time to indulge in language. of 
unmeasured reproach against the government of 
their own country? Some of them, like Chaleas— 
denouncing mischief still 

Prophets of plague, forever boding ill— 

have not hesitated to predict defeat and disaster to 
the American arms, and, by the violence of their 
| denunciations, to leave the impression upon the 
| public mind that, rather than their prophecies 
! Should fail of fulfilment, the republic itself should 
lbe shaken. to its foundations. But, sir, I do not 
| despair of its safety. I have full confidence in the 

| Patriotism of the people at this crisis; and J believe | 
that they will submit with a cheerful spirit to what- | 


i 
i 
| 
i 


peace, which have been rejected with scornful con- | 


dium of the public documents which have been || 


l| injustice to a body of men who, 


ever exactions may be requisite to sustain our arms 
and to vindicate our rights, 

The honorable gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Asumun] who preceded me in this debate, 
and who took so conspicuous a part in the system 
of denunciation to which I have ad verted, told us 
of the Executive influence having been brought to 
bear upon northern members as an incentive to 
them to sustain measures recommended by him. 
The gentleman has alluded, on the one hand, to 
promises held out for obedience to Executive dic- 
tation; and, on the other, to proscription for refu- 
sals to comply with its demands. Sir, this species 
of denunciation has no terror for me. Whatever 
I may say and do in this House, I say and do with 
aregard to the wishes and the interests of those 
constituents who gave mea seat on this floor. T 
am not responsible to any other earthly power. I 
know not what evidence the gentleman can pro- 
duce, of the truth of his charges. I have seen 
none—I have heard of none; and, in the absence 
of it, I infer that the gentleman is indebted alto- 
gether to the pruriency of his own imagination. 

I now come to another correlative branch of the 
same subject—the question of revenue. I shall not 
dilate upon this topic. Revenue must be raised, 
and speedily raised. It is manifest that a tax on 
tea and coffee finds no such favor in this House as 
to justify any well-grounded expectation that it 
will become a law. What, then, is the best course 
of policy? In my judgment it is to increase the, 
existing rate of duties on all imported articles so 
as to realize the highest possible amount of rev- 
enue. And as that increase of duties may proba- 
bly yield a higher amount of revenue than is neces- 
sary for the wants of the Government, economi- 
cally administered in time of peace, I would limit 


| its duration by law to some specific time after the 


termination of the war. To this extent I am now 
prepared to go. I believe with Mr. Madison, who, 
in his message to Congress in the year 1812, held 
the following language: 

With all good citizens the justice and necessity of re- 
sisting wrongs and usurpations no longer to he borne, will 


sufficiently outweigh the privations and sacrifices insepara- 
ble from a state of war.” 


Such (continued Mr. McC.) I believe to be the 
sentiment of the people of the United States. That 
it is the sentiment of the immediate constituency 
whom I have the honor to represent on this floor, 
I entertain no doubt. To do so would be gross 
I believe, will 
cheerfully submit to the imposition of any addi- 
tional burdens constitutionally imposed upon them, 
in “resisting wrongs and usurpations no longer to 
be borne.”? My own State has not been slow to 


tyrs, if need be, in the service of our common 
country. And whilst a sister State is paying the 
last mournful honors to those heroes of her own 
soil—Ringgold, Watson, Ridgley—who have seal- 
ed their devotion to their country with their blood, 
the cherished remains of equally gallant men from 
my own State—of Cochran and of Woods—have 
been brought home to mingle with the dust of their 
native land— 

“ Where the well-tried friends of their youth may weep 

Oer the green grass turf of the soldier’s steep.” 

And, Mr. Chairman, with such sacred claims 
on our energies and our patriotism, what is the 
spectacle exhibited in this House ? Already, in 
full view of Mexico and of the civilized world, 
whilst battles are yet to be fought, and uncertain 
to what indefinite period peace may be postponed, 
we are contending amongst ourselves as to the 
disposition of a territory which is not yet ours, 
but which hereafter perhaps may become so in the 
form of indemnity for the outrages of years, and 
for the extraordinary expenditures incident to the 
war which these outrages have forced upon us. 
‘Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” The 
premature agitation of this question can lead only 
to results altogether evil. It awakens the pride, it 
inflames the passions of our enemy; and it ena- 
bles the commanders of his forces to make still 
Stronger appeals to that infatuated and deluded 
people with whose destinies they are sporting. 
Thus do we strengthen the arms of Mexico, and 
furnish her with new weapons which are ulti- 
mately to be turned against ourselves. By this 
state of things the public interests are suffering. 
In our action here, as every man knows, we are 


send forth her children to the tented field, as mar-_ 
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far behind the events and the necessities of the 
day. Sectional differences are fomented. The 
North and the South are marshalling their forces, 
waking up their prejudices, and irritating their 
passions for a conflict with each other upon the 
contingent results of a foreign war whose duration 
and whose issues are yet among those doubtful 
problems, which the future alone can solve. 

Not such as this, Mr. Chairman, should be the 
business to which the House ought now to devote 
itself. Our business at the present hour is war; 
war with all our might; war with all our energies. 
Let us first bring that war to a satisfactory and an 
honorable close; and if we should then acquire 
any portion of territory not now our own, we may 
decide, in the tranquillity of peace, what the des- 
tination of that territory shall be. This is our true 
policy—this our first duty. Let us not detract 
from our own intelligence, and from the character 
of our country, by quarrelling amongst ourselves 
about the hide of the lion whilst it is yet on his 
back. I make these remarks with a fall knowl- 
edge of the action of the Legislature of my own 
State on this subject. I have not been officially 
informed of the passage of their joint resolutions, 
but am nevertheless aware of the fact. I have on 
a former occasion presented my views on this 
question of the right of instruction. I do not re- 
cognise that right as existing in any man, or any 
body of men, except in my constituents alone. 

Not the least mortifying consideration connect- 
ed with the introduction of this extraneous matter 
here, is the fact that this-cause of contention—this 
bitter apple of discord—should have been thrown 
into our midst by one of our own number and our 
own faith. That the Opposition party in this 
House should resort to every means to embarrass 
the Adininistration at this and all other times, can 
surprise none of us. It is their right, as it is their 
vocation. But, sir, let it, in all humiliation, be 
acknowledged that the contentions whith now dis- 
tract our councils and paralyze our action, owe not 
their birth to our watchful adversaries the Whigs, 


but to the course unwisely but unrelentingly adopt- | 
ed by one section of that great Democratic party in 
whose hands the political power of this country is 
centered, and which must stand or fall according | 
to the results which may follow its application. 
From our own ranks it is that this gauntlet of de- 
fiance is thrown down, that we may do battle, 
not against our enemies, but among ourselves. 
Are our institutions, then, only a mockery? Are 
they good for nothing but the flourishes of an ora- 
tor, or the declamation of a demagogue? Is there 
no saving virtue in them potent enough to carry 
our country in safety through such a conflict as | 
thatan which we are engaged? Are we incapable 
of asserting our national honor, or vindicating our 
national rights? Do our institutions forbid us, at | 
the peril of dissension and disunion amongst our- 
selves, to demand retribution and justice at the 


hands of a foreign power? Sir, it is for the Demo- || 


cratic party in this and the other House of Con- 
gress to give a fit answer to these inquiries. Let 
them look to it that they are found equal to the 


emergency, and that they do not, by failing to | 


meet it, deliver themselves and their country over 
into the hands of their opponents. The creed of 
the Democratic party has taught me to believe, 
that a true Democrat would always be a true 
patriot. Let us not falsify our own faith. If con- 


siderations of patriotism can avail anything; if a | 


wise party policy has not lost all hold upon the 
minds of the majority here; if the Administration 
of our choice, zealously laboring to redeem its 
pledges to the country, deserves any.support at 
our hands; if, in fine, as the constituent elements 
of a popular Government, we have yet any respect 
left for the high behests of that people who gave 
us the authority we hold, then assuredly this ill- 


omened state of things will cease. A prompt, uni- | 


ted, and patriotic effort against the common foe 
will take the place of sectional divisions and sec- 
tional jealousies. The Democratic party in Con- 
gress will stand up manfully, shoulder to shoulder, 
on the elevated platform of that just and magnani- 
mous policy which has ever characterized and dis- 
tinguished it. And the country will rejoice that, 
in this hour of need and her peril, she has found 
her Representatives faithful to her interests, and 
true to her destinies. . 

Mr. Chairman, I will detain the committee no 


| ernment, the difficulty might soon be amicably ad- 


| and wealthy nation, having vast resources and great 


| indomitable obstinacy of the Mexican people com- || i A 
| longer to oppose it. 


| of propriety will permit, in maintaining our arms, | 


| after, declaring it inexpedient to levy such duty, f 
| thus all debate was cut off; and each member was, 
| by our rules, compelled to give his vote without 


| my views upon the question, but, being thus pre- | 


| age, also, seems to be of but little avail against | 


longer. The sentiments which I have avowed, I 
conscientiously entertain. For the expression of 
them, I am responsible to my constituents and to 
my country. d l 


THE THREE MILLION BILL. 


SPEECH OF MR. R. McCLELLAND, 
OF MICHIGAN, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 13, 1847. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on | 
the state of the Union, and having under consid- | 
eration the Three Million Appropriation Bill— 
Mr. MeCLELLAND said: 

Mr. Cuairman: It is well known to you that I 
seldom trouble the House or the committee with 
set speeches, and I can assure you I should not | 


now have struggled for the floor had not an imper- 
ative sense of duty impelled me. There are several 


millionaire’ would “be -placed: on: an equality. with 
the day laborer; and yet, according .to all just prin 
ciples of taxation, he should pay a thousand-fold 
more. ‘Thus you make the poorer ¢lasses of our 
citizens bear the burdens: of the war, and at.the 
same time fight your battles, for. few. others are 
found in the ranks. The hardship is not the same 
with the duty on sugar. It is an article that the 
nich use in various ways, besides the uses to which 
tea and coffee are applied, and the disproportion. . 
in the quantity used by families is far greatér. 
But even if it were otherwise, it would be no valid 
reason for the imposition of the duty proposed, 
because it would be, in that view, merely adding 
to the unequal taxation. The better mode would 
be to select the luxuries and extravagances of life, 
and levy a tax on them, and this would not oppress 
those who are in moderate circumstances, nor ma- 
terially affect those who indulge in and enjoy them. 
Some have proposed a direct tax, but my repug- 
nance to this is greater than the other. It must be 
levied according to the census and representation; 
and although the eastern States are possessed of 


votes given by me in silence, during the session, 
upon which f desire to make a few passing re- 


greater wealth and have more property than the 


marks, and then I shall proceed, as rapidly as pos- 
sible, to consider the several topics that have been . 
introduced into this discussion. 

To all the great and leading measures of this 
Administration, 1 have thus far given a cordial sup- 
port, and my intention is to withhold nothing that 
I can give, consistent with my duty to my con- 
stituents, which will have a tendency to sustain 
and support it. The war now waged with Mexico 
is one which all desire to be brought to a speedy 
and successful termination. Nothing unjust or 
dishonorable is sought for by us. And, did Mex- 
ico manifest the pacific spirit shown by our Gov- 


justed. We are not contending against a powerful 


experience in war. Yet the difficulties to be en- 
countered in carrying it on with success, are not to 
be despised. The peculiar character of the coun- 
try, the want of salubrity in the climate, and the 


western, yet they would not, under the Constitu- 
tion, pay a greater amount of taxes. By this tax 
on tea and coffee, it is supposed that some two-and- 


i a-half millions annually may be raised. and al- 


| though»it would be sensibly felt, yet the same 
difficulty would not be experienced in_ raising it, 
as in collecting the same amount by direct. taxa~ 
tion, I have prepared a table,” showing the pro- 
portion each State would have to pay if ten mil- 
lions were raised under the Constitution, and all 
will at once perceive the utter impossibility of in- 
ducing the people to submit to it, unless from the 
most patriotic motives. The cost of collection is 
not an item of much consequence, as I am inform- 
ed in the last war it did not exceed five per cent., 


, and in many of the States it does not now amount 


to more than four per cent. Whenever Tam con- 
vinced that it is absolutely necessary to tax tea 
and coffee, in order to obtain a loan to carry on the 
war, and pay the interest on our indebtedness, my 
objections are not so insuperable as to induce me 
A law has been enacted au- 


bined, may protract the war beyond all our calcu- 
lations. But war actually exists, and will be con- |; 
tinued until the enemy is conquered, or an honor- 
able peace is secured. It behooves us, therefore, 
to codperate with the Executive, as far as our sense | 


i 
| 
i 
fi 
j 


and sustaining our country. We must advance— 
we eannot recede. E 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in the early part | 
of the session, recommended the imposition of a ! 
duty upon tea and coffee, for the purpose of se- |) 
curing more means for prosecuting the war, and | 
strongly commended it to the favorable considera- | 
tion of Congress. A resolution was offered by the | 
gentleman from Ilinois, [Mr. Wenrworrtn,] soon 


or impose such tax, and immediately demanded |; 
the previons question, which was seconded, and | 


j 
i 
rous of making known | 


i 


explanation. I was desi 
cluded, my vote was given in accordance with the | 
dictates of my own judgment. In this I acted, as | 
on all subjects that require our action, in conform- | 
ity with what I believed to be the wishes and the | 
best interests of my constituents. A southern | 
writer says, in regard to our votes on the river and | 
harbor bill at the last session, “ Executive patron- | 


‘ the pledges of members of Congress to the peo- 
‘ple, especially in the West, where appropria- 
‘ tions for internal improvements are most eagerly 
‘ sought.” And this may, with great force, be | 
applied to the votes of western men, In regard to 
this duty, because on no question has there been | 
manifested more unanimity among the western | 
people. It must be exceedingly gratifying to | 
western members to be “thus censured” for re- 
deeming their pledges to the people, even at the 
expense of Executive patronage. A duty upon tea 
and coffee would, in its operation, be onerous and | 
unequal. The poor man, to whom it has become i 
a necessary of life, would be obliged to pay as, 
much, and in most cases a greater tax, for the sup- 


thorizing the President to negotiate a loan, or issue 
treasury notes, to the amount of twenty-three 
millions of dollars, which, with the revenue from 
imposts, and the avails of the sales of the public. 
lands, it is estimated, will defray all the ordinary: 
and extraordinary expenses of the General. Gov- 
ernment until the next Congress convenes.. A 
portion of this loan has already been obtained, and 
the balance will, in all probability, be taken ata 
premium. This, together with the previous in- 
debtedness of the Government, is of little moment 
to so great a nation. After the war, the expenses 
of the Government can be retrenched. Reduce’ 
them in the aggregate to the appropriations of 1844 
and 1845, and the revenue arising from duties and 
the public lands will pay our ordinary expenses, 
and the interest on the public debt, and in a few 
years liquidate the debt itself.. ; 

The other vote upon which I desire to say a few 


* States. 


No. of Representatives. Amount of tax. 

1. Florida... essea Leveeseaeves ae ere e 48,478 26 
Q. Arkansas...... gala seamen queasy 43,478 926 
3. Delaware...... PESEE ARTERE 43,478 26 
4. Rhode Island .. ao E 86,956 52 
5. Texas. 2e . -86,956 52 
6. Towa.... we + 86,956 52 
7 Wisconsin. . „86,956 52 
8. Michigan... 3.. + 130,404 78 
9, New Hampshire.....-4.ceceecrsesseees 173,933 04 
10. Vermont....... 4 rT +. 173,913 04 
11. Connecticut. (Ai rub A ngewe ait 73,913 04 
12. Mississippi... efi veviae ens .. 173,913 04 
13. Louisiana . 4 

14. New Jersey.. Oe. 

15. Missouri. wd 

16. Maryland 6 

17. Maine... 

18. South Ca y 

19. Alahama..... = 

20, IHinois .. ef 

Ri. Georgia... + 

22. North Carolina. ...:+.9.. ree Pei 
23. Massachusetts. ae 

24, Kentucky... 3 


. Indiawa.... 
. Tennessee. 
. Virginia. 
. Ohid....-- 
. Pennsvivania.. 
. New York. 


a 


port of Government, and for carrying on this war, | 
than the wealthy and opulent citizen. In this the! 


10,000,000 00 
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words. is that’ in regard to the office of lieutenant 
general.” No facts were: stated, no developments 
made, and no valid reasons were assigned, which 
could induce:me to vote for the creation of such 
an office. If I understood the object correctly, it 
was to combine in this officer high ‘civil and mili- 
tary functions, and to confer upon him powers 
never before conferred on any other person. No 
one will contend that this shouldbe done ex- 
cept under the. most. extraordinary circumstances. 
When the office of lieutenant general was created 
in 1798 and: given to General Washington, it was 
purely military, and had no other character. He 
was the man of all others that the American people 
would have selected in such an emergency, and no 
officer in the army would have objected to it, be- 
cause it was but a few years before when he was the 
leader of all our armies, and his talents and qualifica- 
tions had been fully tested. Moreover, he was to 
command in a defensive war, and all his acts would | 
have been under the eye.of the President. The 
person who might have been selected by the Execu- 
tive, had the measure been adopted by Congress, 
may have fulfilled his highest expectations, but I 
confess I feared the experiment. Cases may arise || 
in our history where it is necessary to take such 
steps, but, in my judgment, they should admit of 
no doubt as to their necessity or propriety. The 
preoodoni is dangerous, and ought if possible to 

e avoided. Innovations of such magnitude and 
importance should not be permitted unless the 
safety of our armies or the security and perma- 
nency of the Union itself demands them. 

Mr. Chairman, I considered it due to myself to 
say this much in regard to the votes I have given 
against two measures that received the sanction of 
the Executive. I regretted to differ from him, and 
therefore felt it necessary briefly to explain the rea- 
sons of that difference. I shall now proceed to 
discuss the question more immediately before the 
committee, 

The bill appropriates the sum of three millions 
of dollars, to be placed at the disposal of the Presi- 
dent, for the purpose of ending the war, and se- 
curing to this country once more the blessings of 
ponce. he gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 

tLmot} proposes to add a proviso prohibiting 
slavery in any territory to be acquired by treaty 
or otherwise from Mexico. No one can doubt, 
from the remarks of the chairmen of the Commit- 
tec of Foreign Relations in the Senate and House, 
that in treating with Mexico the Executive expects 
to obtain territory as an indemnity for the claims of 
our citizens, and perhaps for the expenses of the 
war, and that this appropriation may be used to 
effectuate this purpose. If so, then the proviso 
seems proper, because it is a mere condition an- 
nexed to the grant of money made with that view. 
T shall; however, vote for the bill, whether the pro- 


| ed back with amendments. 


viso be adopted or not. It is better to make the 

naked appropriation, and thus secure a peace with 

Mexico and Speedily terminate the war than to 

expend fifty times the amount, besides the lives of 
our brave and gallant countrymen, and at the ex- 

piration of a long and protracted war arrive at 

nearly the same result. This appropriation is not 

without precedent, and may be looked upon in the | 
nature of secret-service money. I have no hesita- 

tion in placing it at his disposal, believing that it 

will be used by him with prudence and economy, 

and for the accomplishment of a desirable end. 

We have been asked, Mr. Chairman, whether 
we would embarrass the President, by compelling 
him, in any treaty he may conclude with exito, 
to ingraft this proviso on it. They must be wil- 
fully ignorant, who have heard this debate, and 
still persist in charging any such design upon its 
advocates. The gentleman from Pennsylvania | 
[Mr. Witmor] has, in the most emphatic and in- 
telligible manner, disclaimed its and such has been 
the tone of all who have followed him. Yet, the | 
taunt is thrown out, and, I must believe, for some 
special purpose, that we are determined to subject 
the Executive to the humiliating position of per- |: 
mutting the Mexican Government to dictate to us, |} 
m a treaty, terms involving our domestic institu. 
tions. Sir, look at the proviso itself, and what 
more can you make of it, than a mere declaration l] 
of the determination of Congress, in the event of || 
any territory being acquired from Mexico by con- |; 
quest, or purchase, to prohibit the extension of || 
slavery over it, This is the plain English of it, |i 

a 


i cal existence. 


and nothing else. - Mexico has nothing to do with 
our domestic or municipal regulations, and this 
proviso is not intended to recognise any sach right 
inher. I would-spurn’ the idea of permitting any 
foreign Government to interfere with any other 


than our foreign relations. But whatare the facts | 


in relation to this movement? At the last session, 
the belief pervaded the House that the war would 
not be terminated without an acquisition of terri- 
tory; and when a similar bill was under discus- 
sion, a like proviso was attached to it by a large 
vote, the whole North being nearly unanimous. 
It was defeated in the Senate. At this session it 
has been proclaimed to be the intention of the con- 
stituted authorities to make the acquisition of terri- 
tory a sine qua non. Would it then be fair, or 
manly, or magnanimous, for northern men to with- 


| hold their opinions upon a question of such mo- 


ment, and not unfold their views to their southern 
friends until the country is acquired, and many of 


| them, with their slaves, have sought for and ob- 


tained abodes in it? When called upon by south- 
ern men to come forward and discuss it, T think it 
is too late for us to decline. 

Much has been said about the agitation of this 
question at this critical period, and many have 
deeply regretted it. It cannot be charged to my- 
self, for until now I have had né lot or part in it. 
„But in justice to those who have advocated the 
principles of this proviso, all must admit that they 
have not commenced the discussion at this session. 


i What is the history of the whole matter? After 


the treaty with Great Britain was consummated 
and ratified, by which the difficulties about Oregon 
were amicably settled, a bill establishing a territo- 
rial government was introduced into and passed 
the House. It had the anti-slavery clause in it, 
and was voted for by many southern members. 
The Senate did not act on it, and it consequently 
failed to become a law. We all know how zeal- 
ously we were urged to settle the Oregon question, 
So as to extend our laws over that territory, and 
protect the lives and rights of American citizens. 
‘Well, early in this session a similar bill was again 
reported, and, after some delay, was acted on. 
This embraced, substantially, the ordinance of 


1787. When it was under discussion in Commit- 


tee of the Whole on the state of the Union, the | 


gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Burr] mov- 
ed, in effect, to insert the Missouri compromise, 
which, after a tedious and exciting debate, was 
rejected. Again it was proposed in the House, 
again discussed, and again rejected. The bill 
passed, and was sent to the Senate. It was refer- 
red to a committee, of which a majority are mem- 
bers from the slaveholding States, and the ordi- 
nance of °87 was stricken out, and the bill report- 
The bill with this 
amendment did not appear 


inserted in lieu of the anti-slavery clause the Mis- 
souri compromise. It remains yet to be seen 
whether the Senate will pass this bill in that shape, 
or whether, indeed, they will pass it at all. I can- 


| Not conceive how the gentlemen from the South 
; Will reconcile this course with the main and prin- 
| cipal argument, that the whole subject should be | 


entirely submitted to the inhabitants of the territo- 


ry, as in this instance this has been anticipated by | 


the people of Oregon. Such, Mr. Chairman, is the 
sad spectacle presented to us, and yet we are im- 
plored not to agitate, 

Notwithstanding the ordinance of 1787 and the 
Missouri compromise, it is contended with great 
warmth and zeal that Congress has not the power 
of excluding slavery from the territories of the 
United States; and some have gone so far as to 
deny that we have any constitutional authority to 
establish a territorial government. The one, in 
my judgment, involves the other; and hoth strike 
me as strange positions at this period of our politi- 


that sovereignty does not reside in the General 
Government, but in the States or people. It is 
unnecessary for us to contend that Congress, or 
this Government, is sovereign. 
many powers and attributes of sovereignty must. 
be conceded. The people, through the States, 
have delegated to it certain express powers, such 
as to lay and collect taxes, to coin money, and to 


declare war, which are among the highest attri- | 


butes of Sovereignty. So far as these powers ex- 


$ 


strong enough, (as I |; 
learn,) and it was recommitted, and the committee | 


That it possesses : 


| tend, the authority of the Government is plenary 
| and potential. Mr. Madison says, “Tts jurisdic- 
tion extends to certain enumerated objects only, 
and leaves to the several States a residuary and 
nviolable sovereignty over all other objects. ’? 
| What is the implication here, but that a portion of 
f sovereignty was retained by the States, and a por- 
| tion surrendered to the General Government, both 
of which must be respected, and neither trenched 
upon. In the construction of the Constitution, an 
isolated section, or paragraph, should not be exam- 
| ined and passed upon without regard to the residue. 
j The whole must be taken together to ascertain the 
| precise meaning and bearing of any particular por- 
i tion thereof. Tf some of those who have preceded 
| me had adopted this rule, they themselves would 
i have been much relieved, and the subject would 
| have been stripped of many of its difficulties. The 
: query has been propounded with much apparent 
| exultation, if you have the right to exclude slavery 
| under the Constitution, what limit is there to your 
| legislative power over territories? We answer, 
| the restrictions of the Constitution itself. ‘Che 
|| power to dispose of and make all needful rules and 
regulations respecting the territory, or other prop- 
erty belonging to the United States, is restrained 
by other provisions of the same instrument. Un- 
i| der this power, no authority can be claimed to 
| establish any particular religion, nor to abridge 
the freedom of speech, nor to prevent the people 
| from petitioning the Government for a redress of 
|i grievances. These are all express limitations, and 
|! must be regarded as of equal force with the power 
i; itself. We have, however, the power to impose 
| taxes upon the inhabitants of a territory, to regu- 
late the right of suffrage in it, and, if we deem it 
|, advisable, to legislate for it without the interven- 
| tion of a local legislature. All the acts of the legis- 
|) lative council of a territory are subject to the super- 
l! vision, revision, and correction of Congress; and 
| the organic law prescribed for the government of 
| the Territories has in many cases deprived the in- 
; habitants of many of the privileges enjoyed by the 
States. In the Oregon bill we have fixed bounda- 
i ries to the powers of the legislative council over 
banking, contracting debts, and the right of suf- 

rage. 


| 
H 
il 


| territory, and perhaps no 
| such object was contemplate by its members. 
| But that foreign territory may be acquired by this 
| Government is no longer an open question, it 
| having been sanctioned by all the different depart- 
| ments of the Government—legislative, executive, 
| and judicial. The war and treaty-making powers 
| are ample for this purpose; and, under thems this 
| territory will be acquired constitutionally. When 


| acquired, it necessarily falls under the provisions 
i; of the Constitution, and is subjected to its opera- 
i| tion as effectually as if it had been originally part 
| of the Union. The practice of the Government, 
| in the case of Louisiana and Florida proves this, 
|| Will any one pretend that the members of the 
i! Convention, at the time of framing the Constitu- 
iji tion, dreamed of a State being admitted into the 
| Union, which did not, at that period, constitute a 
| part of our territorial limits? And yet the same 
men who now oppose this measure on the ground 
| that the provisions of the Constitution will not 
apply to the territory to be acquired, argued that 
Texas could be properly admitted under the pro- 
|| vision of the Constitution authorizing ‘t new States 
i to beadmitted by Congress into this Union.” In the 
|, “ Federalist,” Mr. Madison discusses briefly the 
| propriety of this paragraph, and shows the grounds 
} upon which it is based. He then takes up the 
|, other paragraph of the same section, being the one 
| on which we rely for our power to establish terri- 
|! torial governments, and says, “this is a power of 


i, very great importance, and required by considera- 


The principal reason assigned is,-!' tions similar to those which show the propriety of 


| the former.” Now, here is a section of the Con- 
|| Sutution embracing two paragraphs only, the one 
ii relating to the admission of new States into the 
i: Union, the other to the disposition of the territory 
of the United States; and here is Mr. Madison's 
7 remarks to the people of the Union in regard to 
| them. Can there be a doubt of the relation of the 
|| One to the other? The one gave to Congress the 
power of governing it until prepared to enter the 
li Union, and the incipient steps were taken for its 
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admission; the other conferred the power to admit 
the State, throwing off its territorial character, into 
the Union. The proceedings of the Convention, 
relative to these two clauses, also show that this 
was the design, 

Gentlemen inquire what authority we have to 
exclude their property from this territory. The 
answer is easily given: we do not attempt it. 
Slaves, in contemplation of the Constitution, are 
not property, but persons. The authority for ex- 
cluding aliens and free blacks applies as well to 
slaves. Bat the policy and propriety of the ex- 
clusion is very different in the three cases. We 
have the power of prohibiting any persons, not 
citizens, from emigrating and settling there. That 
slaves are not property or merchandise may be 
considered as fully settled. In the case of Groves 
et al. vs. Slaughter, (15 Peters’ Reports,) Mr. 
Walker, (now Secretary of the Treasury,) in a 
very elaborate argument before the Supreme Court, 
shows this most conclusively. Speaking of the 
constitutional power of Congress to regulate com- 
merce between the States, he says: $ 

“ The commerce to be regulated was that universal com- 
merce in articles of merchandise, regarded as such in all 
the States, and throughout the nation, and which existed in 
every State, and which commerce was not to be created or 
abolished by State laws, but was subject between all the 
States to the supreme, exclusive, and uniform regulation of 
Congress. It was commerce in merchandise, and regarded 
as such by all the States, and not commerce in persons, that 
was thus designed to be regulated by Congress? * + * 
“Tt is the Abolitionists who must wholly deprive the slaves 
of the character of persons, and reduce them in al) respects 
to the level of merchandise, before they can apply to them 
the power of Congress to regulate commerce among the 
States? * * «The master has no right to the flesh and 
bivod, the bones and sinews of any man, under the laws of 
the South. * * * And the right is to the services of the 
slave.”’—(See Jones's case, Walker’s Miss. Reports, 83.) 


In the same case of Grover and Slaughter, Judge | 


McLean took the same view of the question, and 
Mr. Madison, in the fifty-third number of the 
Federalist, says: = 

“The Federal Constitution decides with great propriety 


on the case of our slaves, when it views them in the mixed 
character of persons and property.”? 


And again: 


“ Let the case of the slaves be considered, as itisin truth, 
a peculiar one. Let the compromising expedient of the 
Constitution be miutually adopted, which regards them as 
inhabitants, but as debased by servitude below the equal 
level of free inhabilants.”’ 

It is plain, then, that the exclusion or prohibi- 
tion does not conflict with the constitutional power 
of southern men to take their property or merchan- 
dise into the territory. 

In the courts in several of the slaveholding States, 
it has been decided, that if the master took his 
slave into a non-slaveholding State, with the inten- 
tion of residing there, and afterwards carried him 
back to the slave State, the slave had a right to his 
liberty; that the moment his foot touched free soil 
his bonds were loosed and his servitude ended. A 
strong case, under the ordinance of ’87, was de- 
cided in the court of appeals in Kentucky, (its 
highest judicial tribunal,) where, after most elab- 
orate and learned arguments, this doctrine was sus- 
tained by the whole court. The particular question 
involved in the case was, whether aslave taken from 
Kentucky into Indiana, and there, by the laws of 
the State, held for several years in servitude, and 
then taken back to Kentucky, was any longer a 
slave, or was entitled to her freedom. The judges 
say that— 

“ Slavery is sanctioned by the laws of this State, and the 
right to hold them under our municipal regulations is un- 

. questionable. But we view this as a right existing by posi- 
tive law of a municipal character, without foundation in the 
law of nature, or the unwritten or common Jaw. If by their 
positive provisions in our code, we cau and must hold our 
slaves in the one case, and statutory provisions equally pos- 
itive decide against that right in the other, and liberate the 
slave, he must, by an authority equally imperious, be declared 
free. Every argument which supports the right on the one 
side, based upon the force of written law, must be equally 
conclusive in favor of the slave, when he can point out in 
the statute the clause which sccures his freedom.” 

Again: 

« Is there less comity existing between State and State, or 
State and Territory, than exists between the despotic Gov- 
ernments of Europe? Among them, it is believed that a pre- 
cedent cannot be furnished of an alien friend, the subject of 
a foreign Power, who was free in his own land, being denied 
the right of a qualified freedom when he sojoumned abroad. 
The Constitution of the United States secures this principle 
between a State and the citizens of the several States; and 
it does exist in regard to the inhabitants of ‘Territories, al- 
though they may not fall within the letter of the Federal 


Ri 
| Constitution.” —(See Rankin vs. Iytia; 2 Marshals Re- | 


| argument to show the necessity of our declaring a 


i governments, has been the invariable practice of 


| its influence will be experienced for ages to come. 
| Asthe gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. Burr,]} 


ports, 467.) 


_ Then how could slaves be retained in bondage | 
in a territory acknowledged to be free, unless by 
force, or through some special enactments of Con- 
gress? By the Constitution of Mexico, slavery is | 
prohibited in her territories; and if any 
country is surrendered to the United States, it must 
retain its free character, according to all principles 
of national law, until changed by the act of our ; 
Government. But the gentleman from Florida, 
(Mr. Brocxensroven,] who has just preceded 
me, has warned us that they will, when necessary, 
overrun it as they had done Texas, and establish 
slavery there. Now, sir, does not this foreshadow 
what will come to pass, unless the initiative steps 
are taken to prevent it? Could there be a stronger 


firm and unchangeable determination not tamely to 
submit to the introduction of slavery into any ter- < 
ritory that may be acquired? 

An effort will be made to substitute for the pro- 
viso the Missouri compromise line, which would, 
in effect, exclude the free States from all participa- 
tion in any territory that may be acquired south 
of thirty-six degrees thirty minutes north latitude. | 
This compromise applied solely to the Louisiana 
territory, and, by acquiescence on the part of north- 
ern men, to Florida, but it never was contemplated 
as extending beyond this. No member of Con- 
gress, who voted for it, presumed that it was to af- 
fect future acquisitions of territory. By the North, 
that compromise has been tenaciously adhered to. | 
Though the arrangement was disadvantageous to | 
us, yet it was scrupulously observed. Still our | 
southern friends are not satisfied with the advan- | 
tage gained. Let northern men agree to the estab- | 
lishment of the Missouri compromise line, and who 
can foresee the number of slave States that will | 
hereafter be added to the Union? As the slave 
population increases, expansion of the territorial | 

ounds will be demanded and obtained. If we pro- | 
ceed to annex at the rate we have for the last three | 
years, by admission of States, by treaty, and by | 
conquest, the day is not very far distant when all || 
Mexico will be absorbed in the Union; and then 
where will the power and control of the Govern- ; 
ment be? These are not mere creatures of the į 
imagination. Many sensible southern men believe | 
this to be the destiny of the nation, and the sooner 
the American people understand it the better. If 
southern men considered the Missouri compromise 
line binding as to all territory subsequently acqui- 
red, why did they vote, as they did, against the 
exclusion of slavery in Oregon, whose southern- || 
most boundary is five and a half degrees north of |} 
it? After such a demonstration, the charge of a 
breach of what we deny to be obligatory on us, 
comes with a bad grace from them. 

To legislate for the territories and form territorial 


Congress from the organization of the Government 
down to the present time. Never before was the 
authority denied, except under the Articles of Con- 
federation. The Virginia cession was, I believe, 
made in 1783, and accepted by Congress in 1784. 
Measures were taken by Congress to establish a 
government over this territory, but nothing of a 
permanent character was effected, until the adop- | 
tion of the ordinance of 1787; the salutary effects $ 
of which have been felt by the whole nation, and | 


has questioned the authority of the Congress that 
made it, and has doubted its legitimacy under the | 
present Constitution, it may not be amiss to exam- 


of her || 


f 


ine briefly into its history. It may be conceded | 
that there was no power to enter into such a com- į 
pact under the Articles of Confederation, as this į 
does not in the slightest degree interfere with the | 

osition that it is valid under the Constitution. | 
There has been, Mr. Chairman, much disputation || 
about the paternity of this ordinance, some aseri- |; 
bing it to the pen of Thomas Jefferson, others attri- | 
buting it to the genius of Nathan Dane. About 


opinion. 

Jefferson. 
‘is in the year 1784, when a plan for a temporary 
| government was submitted to Congress by a com- 


| 


mittee, composed of Mr. Jefferson of Virginia, ; 


the clause which has on the present occasion eli- || 
cited so much discussion, there can be but one i 
It undoubtedly owes its origin to Mr, |! 

The first that we learn of this compact |i 


| . . 
i and expressly alludes to them. After. specifying 
| the number of States into which the territory. was 


Mr. Chase of.-Maryland,. and. Mr. Howell of 
Rhode Island. - In: that, plan, it. was “ordained, 
“that after the year 1800, of the Christian era, 
there should be ‘neither slavery nor involuntary 
servitude in any of the said States;”? (alluding to 
the States to be formed out. of the: territory,) 
‘‘ otherwise than in punishment of crimes, whereof 
the party shall have been convicted to have been 
personally guilty.” Although this clause’ was 
struck out by a vote of Congress, -yet it shows 
that the project of excluding slavery. from. the 
northwestern territory was conceived by southern 
men. In 1787, a committee, composed of Mr. 
Carrington; Mr. Dane, Mr. R. H. Lee, Mr. Kean; 
and Mr. Smith, reported the plan of the ordinance 
which was finally adopted. - Here again southern 
men controlled it. On the vote by which it was 
sanctioned, the States stood as follows: 7 
f . Holton, ay. 


. Dane, ay. 
` . Smith, ay. 
New York......0..0 0000 


Massachusetts 


ieee eee } Ay. 
Ay. 

. Yates, no. 

. Clarke, ay. 

- Scheurman, ay. 
. Kearny, ay. 


. Haring; ay. 


New Jersey... Ay. 


Delaware., sssusa tees ; Mr. Mitchell, ay. Ay. 
Mr. Grayson, ay. 

Virginia sausai aaa j Mr. R. H. Lee, ay. Ay. 
Mr. Carrington, ay. 

North Carolina.. s.o... f Mr: Here ay. Ay. 


Mr. Kean, ay. 


South Carolina.. ..s a.s... $ Mr. Huger, ay. Ay. 
x > aye 
Mr. Few, ay. 


aoe oe) Me Pierce, ay. f ay. 

So it appears, Mr. Chairman, that the West is 
not indebted alone to the North for free institu- 
tions, but that the South is entitled to a large share 
of the credit. It has been intimated that Mr. 
Madison considered this charter:of our rights 
invalid under the Constitution. As his opin- . 


; 


Georgia 


i ions on all constitutional questions are esteemed 


by many decisive, and by all entitled to great 
weight, my attention was directed to his views, 
and I was surprised to find gentlemen laboring un- 
der so extraordinary a mistake. In the number of 
the Federalist which has been quoted, he was im- 
pressing upon the people the necessity of adopting 
the Constitution, and adduced this ordinance as an 
instance of the necessary usurpation of power by 
Congress under the Confederation. 

“ Congress (says he) have proceeded to form new States; 
to erect temporary governments ; to appoint officers for them 5; 
and to prescribe the conditions on which such States shall 
be admitted into the Confederacy. All this has been done, 
and done without the least eolor of constitutional authority. 
Yet, no blame has been whispered; no alarm has been 
sounded. * * * J mean not, by anything here said, to 
throw censure on the measures which have been pursued 
by Congress. Iam sensible they could not have done oth- 
erwise. ‘Phe public interest, the necessity of the case, 
imposed upon them the task of overleaping their constitu- 
tional limits. But is net the fact an alarming proof of the 
danger resulting from a Government which does not possess 
regular powers commensurate to its objects? A dissolution, 
or usurpation, is the dreadful ditemma to which it is con- 
tinually exposed.” 

No one can misunderstand this language. No 
one can read it, and doubt his opinion of the mean- 
ing and force of this provision of the Constitu- 
tion. à 

The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Burr] 


| affirms that the ordinance is inconsistent with all 
į the conditions of the cession of Virginia, and never 


was ratified by her. It is true, it was not in con- 
formity with the terms of the original cession, but 
the difficulty was subsequently obviated. The fact 
of its having been reported by the committee of 
which I have before spoken, its being supported 
by the Virginia members, and no remonstrance be~ 


| ing interposed by the State, shows, at least, a tacit 


acquiescence on her part. But there is more than 
this. In 1786a resolution was adopted by Con- 
gress, inviting the Legislature of Virginia to revise 
their act of cession; and in 1788 an act was passed 
by them in pursuance of this request, changing the 
conditions of their cession, and ratifying and con- 
firming the fifth article of the compact between the 
original States, and the people and States in the 


|| territory northwest of the Ohio river. It may be 


contended that this was merely sanctioning the fifth 
article of the ordinance; whereas it is the sixth 
which covers the subject of slavery, or involuntary 
servitude. But by examining the fifth article, we 
find it embraces all the other articles of the compact, 
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eventually to be divided, defining their boundaries, 
and fixing the number of inhabitants that should 
be required antecedent to the admission of each 
into the Union, it provides. “that the constitution 
‘and government so to ‘be formed (in any of the 
€ States of the territory) should be republican, and 
“in conformity to. the principles contained: in these 
‘ articles.” If the State. of Virginia was dissatis- 
fied with any of the provisions of this ordinance, 
here was the time for. her to manifest.it. But in- 
stead of ‘this, the fifth article, which in its scope 
embraces all- the ‘others, is solemnly ratified. This, 
sit, is not the only evidence of the assent of this 
State and the whole Union to this organic law. On 
the 7th day of August, 1789, among the first acts 
of the first Congress under the Constitution, is to 
be found one giving full effect to it, and adapting 
the same to the Constitution of the United States. 
At the ensuing session, in 1800, the Indiana Ter- 
ritory was organized, and a government establish- 
ed, (without dissent on the part of any member,) 
in all respects similar to that provided by the or- 
dinance of 1787; and the inhabitants of the terri- 
tory were entitled to; and enjoyed all and singular 
the rights, privileges, and advantages granted and 
secured by it. In 1805 the Indiana Territory was, 
by an act of Congress; divided into two separate 
governments, the one retaining the old name, the 
other denominated the Territory of Michigan. All 
the provisions of the ordinance were ingrafted upon 
it, In 1809 the Indiana Territory was again di- 
vided ‘into two distinct governments, the one re- 
taining the same name, the other being called the 
Territory of Illinois; and the principles of the or- 
dinance were incorporated into the act making this 
division. These several acts 
southern members, and approved by Presidents 
Washington and Jefferson, both Virginians, per- 
fectly conversant with the conditions of the ces- 
sion, the rights of Virginia and the South, and the 
provisions of the Constitution. In 1836 the ter- 
ritory of Wisconsin was established, and the con- 
ditions of the ordinance, without opposition from 
any es were imposed upon her people. Thus 
it will be perceived, that on this subject, so far as 
the Northwestern Territory is concerned, the action 
of Congress has been stable and uniform. But 
notwithstanding this array of fixed facts, we are 
told, at this late day, that “the ordinance was in- 
“consistent with a the conditions of the cession 
‘of Virginia, was inconsistent and proscriptive to 
‘her and the southern States, and was an assump- 
‘tion of power.” 
read the history of the country, or they would not 
have fallen into such errors, It ig perfectly clear 
that the anti-slavery feature originated with Mr. 
Jefferson, that the ordinance prevailed by southern 
votes, and that it has ever since been sustained by 
southern men. It is too late to question its consti- 
tutionality; too late to doubt the correctness of its 
principles. Let western men sustain their great 
charter, and extend its benign influences to other 
territories, and thus increase the prosperity and 
happiness of the whole nation, and not subserve the 
interests of any particular section of the country. 
The evidence adduced 


nance was not consistent with the interests and 
wishes of the inhabitants of the north western ter- 
ritory, led me to entirely different conclusions from 
those at which he arrived. 
mentality of the officers, and those holding slaves 
in the Indiana Territory, it appears that, in 1804, 
resolutions were adopted asking a qualified sus- 


pension of the anti-slavery proviso in the ordi- | 
nance, the movers believing, as they assert, that it | 
of benefit and advantage to | 
resolves of similar tenor | 


would be productive 
the territory. Afterwards 
were adopted by the legislative council of the Ter- 
ritory, and forwarded to Congress, but the prayer 
in neither case was granted. It is a notorious fact, 
that in the early Stages of the territorial govern- 
ment, notwithstanding the prohibitory: character 
of the ordinance, slaves were imported into In- 
diana and retained there in service. We know 
how easily our sympathies are enlisted 
of those with whom we constantly associate, and 


are involved. What else could have, in this in- 
stance, silenced the laws and authorities of this 
territory? The climate and the country forbade 


were sanctioned by | 


J by the gentleman from | 
South Carolina, [Mr. Burr,] to show that the ordi- | 


in behalf! 


Through the instru- || 


Gentlemen have not carefully |j 


slavery, and yet many of the most intelligent of 
its citizens appeared to favor it, But, when the 
attention of the people was directed tothe evil, 
and their sober judgment appealed to, what was 
the result? The: contest, (as we have been in- 
formed by the gentleman from Indiana, Mr. Pet- 


TIT,) arose in the election of delegates to Congress |! 


from that Territory. Mr. Randolph, from Vir- 


i ginia, and attorney general of the Territory, sus- 
tained by General Harrison, the governor, was | 


the candidate of those desiring the suspension or 
entire repeal of the slavery portion of the ordi- 
nance. Mr. Jennings, from Pennsylvania, was 
the candidate of the opponents of this contempla- 
ted suspension or repeal; and, although the attor- 
ney general was supported by the influence and 
patronage of the Government, yet he did not re- 
ceive one-third of the votes given. When the 
gentleman from South Carolina ‘was presenting 
these slavery movements of the inhabitants of the 
Territory to our consideration, I was forcibly struck 
with the danger of leaving this question open, 


undetermined, until the territory’ was acquired, | 


and a State organized for admission, and Congress 
should be called on to establish a territorial gov- 
ernment, or admit the State. More especially if 
what we have learned be true, that there are slaves 
there already. i 

I will not stop, Mr. Chairman, to combat the 
argument that we are attempting in advance to 
forestall public opinion, or endeavoring to bind a 
future Congress. It is not improper, nor unfre- 


quent, for Congress in advance to declare its opin- | 


lons upon great and important subjects, and, judg- i and each, to some extent at least, 


5 i| other. 
have been peel we are forced to believe that | The South should be satisfied with the admis- 
public opinion upon this question is in advance o ,| sion of Texas into the Union, with power to form 


|! four in her territory. This in ti 
friends should not, on that account, find fault |! four more States in her territory. This in time 


ing from the tenor of the State resolutions that 


us. If it is a mere abstraction, our southern 
with it. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not intend to institute in- 
vidious comparisons between the North and South, 
nor to attempt to portray the evils of slavery. I 
will content myself with reading from the October 
number of the Southern Quarterly Review a table 
carefully compiled from the census returns from 
1810 to 1840, inclusive, to show the comparative 
increase of population in the non-slaveholdin 
States, and decrease in the slaveholding States. 


ATLANTIC STATES, 
I.—Non-slaveholding States, 
Local divisions. Population in— 


i 


| the West should hold in its hands the balance of 
1 
i 


| ATLANTIC AND WESTERN STATES. 
Slaveholding and non-slaveholding. 

| Population in-— 

Ain: 

| 

| 

i 


1830. 


oo a 
1840, 


ang ieee rues | 

1820. 1830. - 1840. 

Atlantic States .........600-.045. 204 23.8 16.3 
Western States..... kii 108.1 63.7 73.6 

| Non-slaveholding State: 37.3 35.8 38.7 
Slaveholding States.............. 293 99 .95.4 


The comparative decrease in the slaveholding 
States is very great. It requires no comments. 
To what cause can it be ascribed? 

I do not subscribe to the opinion advanced by a 
northern member that the question of political 
power is alone involved, and that we care not how 
many slaves are carried into this territory, provi- 
ded the political power is not thereby increased, 
I believe the general happiness, prosperity, and 
advancement of the whole Union, morally and po- 
litically, forbid its expansion. It might be detri- 
mental to the best interests of the nation, if the 
Government was controlled either by the East or 
the South; and perhaps it is wisely decreed that 


power. It is not for our interest that either should 
command the Senate, because we know the power 
of patronage too well not to fear it. It is most 
wise to let the different sections of the Union re- 
main as they are, neither having a preponderance, 
checking the 


will be done; and where is the counterpoise in the 
| North or West? One State may be formed in 
Oregon, one west of Iowa and Missouri, and one 
north of Wisconsin and Iowa, and all the free ter- 
ritory that is inhabitable is exhausted. Upper 
California we ought, and in all probability will 
have, and it should be free. Besides other con- 
siderations, it is far better adapted to the pursuits 
of northern men than to slave labor. Then, why 
exclude free labor? Admit the slave, and you 
expel the free laborer; for it is folly to think ihat 
our northern men. will emigrate to the most invi- 
ting territory in the world, where they know they 


ji 


i 
I 
t 
| 
f 


j 


= em =- ——, 
1810, 1820, 1830. 1840. 
++ 228,705 298,335 399,445 501,793 
New Hampshire.. 214,360 244.161 269,328 284,574 
Vermont.......ee 217,713 ` 235,764 280,652 291,948 
Massachusetts... 472,040 pelt 610,408 737,689 
Rhode Island..... 77,031 83,05 97,199 108,830 |) 
Connecticut ..... 252,042 275,202 297675 3097978 || 
New York..... +» 959,049 1,372,812 1,918,606 2,428,991 | 
| New Jersey...... 245,555 — 277,575 320,823 8373 306 
Pennsylvania .... 810,001 1,049,458 1,348233 1,794°033 
Total ...... 3,486,586 4,359,653 5,542,381 6,761,082 
Il.—Slaveholding States. 
Delaware........ 72,674 72,749 76,748 78,085 
Maryland... 380,546 407,350 447,040 470,019 
Dist. of Columibia, 24,023 33,039 39,834 43,712 
Virginia ... 974,622 1,085,379 1,211,405 1,329,797 || 
North Car 555,500 638,829 737,987 753.419 
South Carolina... 415,115 502741 581185 594,398 
Georgia.......... 252,433 340,987 516,823 691,392 
Florida. s... os - - 34,730 54,477 
Total...... 2,674,918 3,061,074 3,645,752 3,925,299 
WESTERN STATES. 
IIL.~Slaveholding States. 
Local divisions. Population in— 
cere - im aan 
~~ Ciso. 1880. 1830. edo. 
Louisiana....... 76,566 153,407 915,739 352,411 
Mississippi ...... 40,352 75,448 136691 375651 | 
Alabama .. - 144,317 309,527 590,756 i 
Arkansas. = 14,273 30,388 97,574 1 
Tennessee 262727 429813 681,904 829,210 || 
Missouri... . 20,845 66,585 140,455 383,702 |! 
Kentueky ....... 406,511 564,317 687,917 
Total...... 805,091 1,441,161 2,202,551 3,409,132 
IV.—Non-slaveholding States. 
Ohio... es... 230,760 581,434 937,903 1,519,467 
Tndiana., 24,520 147,178 343,031 685,866 
Ilinois.. ., 12,282 55,211 157,445 476183 
Michigan 4,762 8,896 31,639 212,267 
Wisconsin ...... - - - 30,945 
LOW. eee ~ - - 43,112 
Total...... 272,924 802,719 1,470,018 2,967,840 


I 


i will be compelled to labor side by side with the 
| slave, 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 
SPEECH OF MR. H. I. SEAMAN, 


OF NEW YORK, 


f Ix tue House of REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 13, 1847. 


| 

| The Three Million Bill and the Wilmot Proviso 
being under consideration in Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union— 


| Mr. SEAMAN said: Mr. Cuarmman: Some of 
į the measures of this Congress are as extraordi- 
| nary as they are important. The acquisition of 
territory by annexation and compromise—a change 
in our system of keeping and disbursing the public 
moneys—an entire remodelling of our revenue 
laws—a, war of conquest, and a national debt, are 
| among its prominent features. We have escaped 
| a war with England, and are engaged in a war 
with Mexico. Some of these measures are grave 


| and great questions. As I have and am to take 


my part, with others, in disposing of these meas- 
| ures, I claim the right to give my views to this 
House and to the country upon some of them. 
I do not expect to bring to the discussion of these 
topics anything that is new or interesting; but I 


779,828 || shall speak freely, and, I trust, honestly. 


The objects contemplated by this bill are of mo- 
Mentous importance. It is said by some of its 
friends, that it involves the grave question of peace 
or war, and by others that of freedom or slavery. 

ever, since the organization of the Government, 
have subjects of a more grave character than 
these been presented to the consideration of Con- 
| gress. And I believe that posterity will point to 
the twenty-ninth Congress as an era in our na- 
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tional history. Sir, I trust a gracious Providence 
will overrule all for good; but { fear the result will 
be otherwise. 

It is claimed, by the friends of this bill, that it 
will place at the disposal of the President the means 
of securing a peace with Mexico. Ido not believe 
that a result so desirable will flow from it.. Sup- 
pose the bill of the last session had become alaw: 
does any one believe that we would have had a 
peace with Mexico before this?. No, sir; no one 
thinks so. But, Mr. Chairman, I shall give the 
same vote now I gave the last session, and, with the 
proviso of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 

Vinmor] added to the bill, I intend to vote for 
it. I confess, I care but little what becomes of the 
bill as reported, for I look for no beneficial result | 
from it; but Iam ready to go with him who will 
go the farthest in efforts to secure a peace, and the | 
President shall not charge me with withholding | 
from him the requisite means of terminating hos- | 
tilities. But, sir, I wiil hold him to a strict account | 
before the country for the disposition he makes i 
of the money, should the bill become a law. | 

While I feel no interest in the bill, I do feel a! 
deep interest in the proviso. I regard the bill as | 
something bordering on the ridiculous. To what | 
purpose is the money to be applied—to whom isit | 
to be paid? If itis to bribe the Mexican General, | 
and make him a traitor to his country, then, sir, it | 
is as wicked as itis ridiculous. Is this the honora- 
ble peace which we hear so mach about? Perhaps, 
sir, it is a part of the contract made with Santa 
Ana, and the President may think it would be dis- 


i 
| 
{ 
{ 
i 
| 
| 


moral influence which the proviso will exert, will | 


The bill requires “ that full and accurate account | 
of these expenditures shall be by the President | 
transmitted to Congress as soon as practicable.” I 
dare not believe that the President will dispose of 
this money in away inconsistent with his high | 
office, and dishonorable to the country. He must 
account to Congress for the use he makes of it. 
This question of slavery is nota question merely 
of*policy; it is a question of principle. Human 
freedom and the rights of man are involved in it. 
To my mind it contravenes the great law of nature. | 
It is not consistent with the great principles of our | 
holy faith, and it gives the lic to the Declaration of | 
Independence. I have no desire to be drawn into | 
a discussion of slavery, as guarantied to the old | 
States under the Constitution. I do not feel myself 
competent to the task. It is a question we have | 
nothing to do with here. The matter which we , 
now have to consider is, the acquisition of territo~ | 
ry, and whether slavery shall be permitted init. | 
4 
| 


Mr. Chairman, I was one of fifty-eight who, on | 
the 10th December, 1845, voted against the admis- | 
sion of Texas into the Union. I have never re- 
gretted I gave that vote, and Ido not believe I ever || 
shall. I then considered, as I do now, that the | 
faith of the Government of the United States was | 
pledged to Texas by the joint resolutions, approv- 
ed March 1st, 1845, to admit her into the Union, ; 
provided, when she presented herself with her | 
constitution for admission, there was nothing in it | 
inconsistent with those resolutions. But, sir, I: 
found in her constitution, among other objection- 
able features, a provision ‘that the Legislature 
shall have no powerto pass laws for the emancipa- 
tion of slaves,” &c., &c. As far back as 1824 or 
5, by a decree of the Mexican Government, slave- 
ry was abolished in all her provinces, including 
Texas. When the final act of annexation was to 
be accomplished, at the period I have referred to, || 
our votes were invoked to expel this extensive re- | 
gion “ from the area of freedom,” and to perpetu- | 
ate slavery over its entire surface, in violation of | 
the spirit and letter of the joint resolutions admit- | 
ting her into the Union. For these reasons, and | 


|! among them 


| regal 


| others, the greatest minds, and the best men of t 


others which I might state, I voted against admit- 
ting her into the Union. Had a majority of this 
House voted with me, this war with Mexico would 
have been avoided. 

‘With this lesson before us, we are told that this 


proviso is premature; that we ought. to wait until | 


we get the territory before we legislate about it. 
Sir, as a northern man, I do not think it is ever 
premature to enact laws to keep slavery within its 
present limits. The North never will consent to 
a further extension of the institution; and, if any 
of those who represent her interests on this floor 
prove. “ traitors,’’ I leave them to the tender mer- 
cies of their constituents. 

Ihave no desire to wound the feelings of any 
member of this House, but this isa question which 


must be met, and this I consider the very time to || 


meet it, when we are about to have an extensive 
region added to our territory; and, should we defer 
any longer some definite action upon it, we are only 
putting off the evil day. 

T will not disguise the fact, that I have an abhor- 
renco of slavery: Itis a moral evil, which God 
has permitted, in his inscrutable wisdom, for some 
wise purpose, and which some succeeding age may 
see developed. I cannot discover in it one redeem- 
ing principle, and I firmly believe that, under the 
benign influence of the Gospel, it will one day ceas 
to exist. When I hear honorable members of this 
House speak of it as “God’s own institution,” 


and argue that ‘ slaves are property,” comparing | 


them to “horses, houses, and carriages,” this, too, 
with the Bible, and Declaration of Independence, 
“ read and known of all,” there is to my. mind, 
something anti-christian and anti-republican in it. 
Perhaps my feelings may be over-sensitive on the 
subject, but there are scenes enacted here, in this 
capital of the nation, and almost under the dome 
of this temple, consecrated to liberty, at which 
humanity shudders and weeps. I could relate an 
occurrence which took place in this city a few 
days since, and was witnessed by myself and 
other members of this House. ut the recital 
would be as offensive to gentlemen from the South, 
as it was disgusting to those who witnessed it. I 
would not be understood as supposing that scenes 
like this are of frequent occurrence. God forbid 
that they should be; but it is enough for me to have 
witnessed one such, and to know that they are in- 
cident to slavery. lt is scenes like this which make 
men of the North believe that slavery 
“is a monster of such hideous mien, 
That to be hated needs but to be seen.” 

Mr. Chairman, the United States is at war with 

a sister republic—it is said that it was forced upon 


us by the act of Mexico. Weare told in the Buble | 


that‘ war springs from our lusts.” I think this 


Mexican war is a confirmation of the truth of Scrip- 
ture. How was this ‘war brought upon us? It had 
its origin in the annexation of Texas, and is to be 


carried on to perpetuate the principles of that meas- | 


ure—slavery, and extension of territory. The 


consequences of that unwise measure were predict- | 


ed, with remarkable accuracy, by the great 
man of Kentucky. f 

In Mr. Clay’s Raleigh letter, on the question of 
the annexation of Texas, he used the following 
words: 


states- 


«Under these circumstances, if the Government of the | 


United States were to acquire Texas, it would acquire along 
with it all the incumbrances which Texas ts under, and 
the actual or suspended war between Mexico 
and Texas. Of that consequence there cannot be a doubt. 
Unnexation and war with Mexico are identical. Now, for one, 
I certainly am not willing to involve the country ina foreign 
war for the object of acquiring Texas. * * R 


ble, and honorable peace as the wisest and truest policy of 
the country.” 

In another part of the same letter, Mr. Clay 
said, that the consequence of annexation would be 
to involve us “‘certeinly in war with Mexico.” 

This great man was not alone on this question; 


country, were found side by side with him. It 
would seem that they were gifted with prophetic 
vision. His integrity on this question lost him 
the Presidency. Had he been placed in the Execu- 
tive chair, which his talents and long services to 
his country entitled him to be, this war would not 
have had an existence. : 

Į question if any man in the country, divested 
of party feeling, and whose opinion Is entitled to 
the least consideration, will contend that we would 


rd all wars as great calamities, to be avoided, if possi- | 


he ; 


have had this war. with Mexico. if General Taylor 
had not been. ordered to advance. from. Corpus 
Christi to Matamoros. ; It is folly tq suppose that 
this feeble and faction-torn people, which had for 
seven years neglected to assert her-declared right 
over Texas, should attempt. its invasion: after the 
annexation of that province to the United, States. 
No man can for one moment eredit such: an ab- 
surdity. We are not left to conjecture, upon this 
point. She was ready to negotiate the question of 
boundary if the United States would send a special 
minister for that purpose. The resolution of an- 
nexation left the question of boundary, open to- 
negotiation, and certainly intimated to. Mexico. æ 
|| desire, on the part of Congress, to settle with her 
|| upon amicable terms. _ Had the President:yielded 
| a mere point of etiquette, and sent a special minis- 
ter to Mexico, a resort to arms would have been 
|| avoided. But no; the President had his own plans 
| to carry out, and this war is the consequence” All 
the causes which are enumerated by the President 
|| in vindication of his course, had existed fora long 
term of years, and yet no one, either in Mexico 
or this country, believed that a war would result 
from them. Most of our difficulties had been set- 
tled by negotiation, although some portion of the 
stipulated indemnity remained unpaid; but was 
‘that a sufficient cause for war? Certainly not. 
The real cause was, as I have stated, in ordering 

General Taylor to advance to the Rio Grande. 
Here was the fatal error. It was thé. first act of 
| hostility, and the President must have known that 
it would bring a collision; and, from the orders 
issued by the ‘Navy and War Departments, about 
i that time, he evidently intended that it should. 
| Certainly, ‘we began the process by planting 
‘our army in the midst of Mexican plantations 
| ‘and homesteads, driving before us her citizens, 
I| “her soldiers, and her civil authorities, A colli- 
I| sion having necessarily supervened on Mexican 
‘ground, between armed detachments of both na- 
“tions, war did most ‘ naturally’ follow.” 

I have ever entertained but one opinion of this 
war—that it was provoked by the President—was 
unnecessary and unjust, and that it is waged for 
conquest. The President says, in his annual 
message, that those who entertain such opinions, 
and assert them, are extending “aid and comfort 
to the enemy.” Why, sir, has it come to this, 
that the Congress of the United States, when such 
a grave question as war is before it, must with- 
hold all opposition to the Executive measures, or 
| rest under the imputation of being enemies to their 
country? Freedom of discussion is a cherished 
principle with the American people, and the man 
|| who would deprive them of it, needs but the, op- 
|| portunity to play the tyrant, ~ . 
|! Mr. Chairman, we have heard a great deal said 
|! about the law of nations, and the rights of the 
it conqueror over the conquered; and we have heard 
ingenious arguments in support.of our rights over 
|| the conquered provinces of Mexico. Well, this 
|! may be all so; but I contend that we have no 
i rights, if the war was wrong and unjust in its in- 
ll ception, and such I contend it was. Ido. not pro- 
|! fess to know much about the law of nations, but 
l I do profess to know something of that great moral 
| law, which is binding upon men and angels. Na- 
tions are made up of individuals, and the obliga- 
tions of this law are as binding upon one as much 
i| as the other, and each are responsible to a higher 
i) power than the mere opinion of the world. We 
|| profess, sir, to be a Christian people. The meliora- 
| tion of the condition of man is the great principle 
| of our age and country. The advance of mind, 
and the extension of the benign influences of civ- 
| ilization and Christianity, are among the charac- 
teristics of our day. Good men are devising means 
to alleviate the evils and to increase the happiness 
of man. Millions are annually expended to pro- 
| mote all these objects, and I verily believe the day 
is not far distant, when ‘ nation shall not Bft ap 
sword against nation, neither will they learn war 
any more.” . vine 

Í have said that this war was wrong m princi- 
'| ple and unjust in its inception. It isa lust for 

territory. New Mexico and California must be 
‘| ceded to. us, or there will beno peace. This I 
1i suppose to be that for which we are contending; 
| and for this we are content to. send our fellow- 
‘| citizens to a pestilential climate, to be hurried by 
|| «© vomito” or slaughter to their final account. I 
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shudder at-the thought of a result. so awful; and I 
would not for. the world take the resporisibility of 
ite’ “We are told of the glory this war. will: shed 
over our country. There can be no glory with- 
out principle, and no principle in.a departure from 
that rule.of doing ‘* unto others as we would that 
they should-do unto us.’’ 3 : fae 
But this war is as unsound in policy as it.is m 
principle. It is waged. for territory.: Suppose this 
had been declared: by the President when he called 
for men and ‘money, after the battles of Palo Alto 
and Resaca‘de la Palma, would we have placed at | 
his disposal ten millions of dollars and fifty thou- || 
sand'men?: Certainly not. For what do we de- 
sire more territory? Is it to disturb the compro- | 
mises of the Constitution, and to givea preponder- i 
ance to the institution of slavery? What section | 
of the Union can desire the territory in question? 
Can it serve any good purpose to the W est, to 
bring millions of acres of land into competition 
with, and to retard the settlement of, that yet un- 
peopled and magnificent region? We of the North 
do not. want it. Do the South desire it? Short- | 
sighted, indeed, must be that southern man who 
will venture to rouse wp the spirit which has al- 
ready manifested ‘itself. Time will demonstrate 
that he was the best friend to his country who op~ 
posed the addition of even’a single acre of Mexi- 


can territory, . 

Mr, Chairman, I hold the President responsible 
for this war. He committed the first act of hos- 
tility, and which he must have known would re- 
sult in collision, and it is therefore truly his war. 
To whom else can it be attributed? Not to the |! 
war-making power of the United States; for the | 
President never consulted Congress, then in ses- 
sion, until he had committed a hostile act by |] 
crossing a disputed boundary, and invading Mex- 
ican territory. He pursued a very different course || 
towards England on the Oregon question, although 
he asserted our title was clear and unquestionable 
to the whole territory. 

We hear much said about the honor of the 
country in relation to this war. Well, sir, I may 
not have as much refinement of feeling as some men, 
but I have no idea of honor without justice; and 
when we talk of the honor of conquering a weak 
adversary, we misapply the term. “ What can 
be more for the honor of the nation than its being 
governed by justice, by humanity, by magnanim- 
ity? Are not the opposite qualities incompatible 
with the national honor?” 

I have not much faith in this magic word called 
honor. I cannot find it in calling our citizens from 
their homes and families, and sending them, by 
hundreds and thousands, to die by pestilence or | 
fall in battle, whatever may be the prowess of their |f 
arms, b 

This war, from its inception to this hour, reflects 
no honor upon the country, except the skill, bra- 
very, and noble bearing of the gallant general and 
the army under his command. War is the exer- 


ji 


| it is to cease. 


£ soothe their sorrows.”? ; 
Is this a picture too highly colored? Hear what 


says, in writing to his friends at home: 
from his letter:) L 
“Daring the fight of the second day a flag of cessation 
was. sent to the Mexicans, requesting a few hours to bury 
the dead, which were strewn in frightful. piles over the field. 
This was refused, and the wounded and dead lay where they 


ended. It was then almost impossible for our men to endure 
the stench while they heaped dirt over the poor fellows 
where they lay. The bodies of the dead were as black as 


coals; many of them were stripped of their clothing by the i 


Mexicans during the night. Several of those who were 
wounded during the first day’s fight, crawled into ditches 
and holes to avoid the balls which were rolling like hail 
stones over the field, whence, exhausted by the loss of 
blood, they were unable to crawl, or give signs of distress. 
As a consequence many perished, though some who were 


| found in this condition were removed, and are recover- | 


ing”? 
But to return to the same English writey, He 


| says: 


“If statesmen, if Christian statesmen, had a proper feeling 
on this subject, and would open their hearts to the reflections 
which such scenes must inspire, instead of rushing eagerly 
to arms, from the thirst of conquest, or the thirst for gain, 
would they not hesitate long, wowld they not try every expe- 
dient, every lenient act consistent with duty, before they 
ventured on this desperate remedy, or rather, before they 
plunged into this gulf of horror 2% a 

But when this war is to cease is a question of 
great importance, and very difficult to answer, If 
notuntil Mexicoagrees to give up her provinces, the 
day is remote. They are a race proverbial for their 
pride and arrogance. And whois to make the peace 
Is a question difficult to solve. 
accept our three millions, who knows but a revo- 
lution may place some other general at the head 
of the Government, who will have his price too, 
Look at this war in whatever light we may, and it 
is not in human foresight to predict how, or when, 
With all my heart I shall hail the 
day, come when it may, which will secure a peace, 
and put an end to this miserable strife. I had no 
part nor lot in bringing it upon us; Iwill take none 
in carrying it on. I would this day vote for a 
resolution instructing the President to order our 
troops back to the Rio Grande, and, in order to 
secure a peace without further loss of life, across 
the disputed-boundary. I believe such a procecd- 
ing would be one of policy; I know it would be 
one of justice and humanity. What a monstrous 
absurdity would it not be to go on fighting until 
we have wasted fifty millions of dollars more than 
the fifty which we have already spent, (if all the 
accounts were in and paid) to obtain what we 
could have readily purchased without going to 
war—and possibly might be able to purchase now 
for a tenth part of the money; and (O how tran- 
scendently more worthy of consideration !) with- 
out the sacrifice of asingle life of those dear friends, 
beloved companions, and countrymen of ours, who 
have fallen in the fight, or who—far direr fate— 


cise of a most fearful power, always bringing in || 
its train the most direful consequences, costing jj 
millions of money and rivers of blood, and spread- j 
ing abroad a demoralizing influence that years will | 
not overcome. I will not attempt a description of | 
the horrors which follow in its train; itis the most 
direful of all calamities that can befall both the vie- 
tors and the vanquished; it brings curses upon both, | 
commensurate with the base and wicked passions 
which it engenders, and ours is the country in | 
which a maximum of these evils must be felt. We 
have no excess of population. Our soldiers are the i 
i 
i 
ji 
i 


farmers, mechanics, and laborers of the country, |; 
engaged in times of peace in the various pursuits | 
of the land. What will be the condition of those | 
who return and are disbanded ? Injured in mor- || 
als, in health, as well as in capacity. to return to | 
their former pursuits. And yet, strange to say, 
“this mass of human suffering awakens com- 
paratively little thought, and calls forth little sym- | 
pathy.” “ We shed the blood of our fellow crea- | 
tures, and shout exultingly over victories which 
ee desolation and wo into thousands of fam- 
ihes.” 

An English writer, in his “Reflections on War,” 
says: “ What a scene must a field of battle pre- 
‘sent, where the slain are left without assistance 
‘and without pity, with their wounds exposed to 
‘the piercing air! Far from their native home, 


victims to an unnatural climate, are now mingled 
with the ciods of the valley, 

The war we are waging I deem wholly incon- 
sistent with the spirit of our institutions. It was 
never contemplated by the framers of the Consti- 


war with Congress, that a President of the United 
States should do that indirectly which he had no 


the outrages inflicted upon us by Mexico, and 
talks about indemnity. Indemnity for what—the 
cost of the war, or what Mexico owes us? The 
high value some place upon her provinces might, 
in their estimation, furnish indemnity for these; 
but, sir, will it furnish indemnity for the hundreds 


slain upon the field of battle, or who have fallen | 


by the disease of a sickly climate ? 
out the black stain upon the annals of our coun- 
try? Will it restore to life, and to their country, 
a Ringgold, a Watson, a Ridgely, a Cross, a Coch- 
ran, and others equally worthy, who have fallen? 
What indemnity has he to offer to the widowed 
mothers and helpless orphan children? Will it 
restore a leg or ait arm to the unfortunate cripple 
who was wounded in the fight? Will it restore 
the shattered constitution of the diseased soldier? 
Will it make the poor and degraded debauchee the 
moral, perchance the Christian man, the war found 


Will it wipe 


‘no tender assiduities of friendship, no well-known 


him? Will it provide the means to pay the hun- 
dreds of additional pensioners ? No, Mr. Chair- 


‘voice, no wife, or mother, or sister, is near, to | y 
; would not be left with an acre to stand upon. 


fell, beneath the rays of a scorching sun, till the battle was | 


tation, who wisely left the question of peace or | 


power ta do directly. The President tells us about | 


a young soldier, who was in the fight at Monterey, | 
(I read 


man; demand indemnity for all these, and Mexico 


But, Mr. Chairman, there are other and very 
sérious objections to this war; indeed, sir, their 
| name is “ legion.” Itis not only unsound in policy 
| and principle, but it is a flagrant act of injustice to 
| the people of the United States. It has entirely 


|| engrossed the legislation of Congress. Public busi- 


| ness, not growing out of the war, is wholly or 
nearly neglected The private claims upon the 
| Government have also been disregarded. The 
| President, at the commencement of the session, in 
| his annual message, suggested this course. Hear 
what he says, sir: “ During the existence of the 
‘war with Mexico all our resources should be 
‘ husbanded, and no appropriations made except 
‘such as are absolutely necessary for its vigorous 
‘ prosecution,” &c. “By the observance of this 
‘ policy at your present session large amounts may 
‘ be saved to the treasury.” How faithfully has his 
party in this House followed his bidding. All the 
other great interests of the country have been over- 
looked in the efforts to carry on this war “ vigor- 
ously.” Look, sir, at the calendar, and see the vast 
amount of important public business which will not 
be touched this session. From all sections of the 
country appeals are made to Congress for legisla- 
| tion upon measures of public interest. But, sir, 
| not only must all the “ resources” of the Govern- 
| ment be ‘* husbanded” for the ‘ vigorous prosectt- 
| tion”? of the war, but the whole session has been 
i wasted in legislation connected with it. Look also 
| at the private claims upon the Government, and tell 


j| me, sir, what justice can the claimants expect from 
Should Santa Ana | 


| this Congress with this war of the President upon 
our hands? There is no time to do justice to them 
i now. Has there ever been a session of Congress 
| since the adoption of the Constitution when the 
| great interests of the country, public and private, 
| have been so entirely neglected as at this session > 
: And, Mr. Chairman, this is not all: appropriations 
; made at the last session for the construction of im- 
| portant public works will be retained in the treas- 
ury, and all work suspended during the continuance 
of the war. The resources of the Government 
must be “ husbunded,” and hence the necessity of 
suspending all public works except “ such as are 
absolutely necessary” to’ carry it on. During the 
| last session of Congress, it was my good fortune to 
carry through this House (and it also passed the 
Senate) a bill for the construction of defensive 
| works at the Narrows in the harbor of New York. 
| lt was a measure of great difficulty, and had been 
before Congress for many years. To my great 
| regret, I learn that the sum ($100,000) appropri- 
j ated for that object is needed in the treasury to 
carry on the war with “vigor,” and that the work 
will be suspended until we secure an “ honorable 
peace”? with Mexico, : 

It has been{well said, “that misfortunes never 
come alone.” The measures of the Administra- 
tion approve the saying. In addition to the war, 
the subtreasury scheme has been put in operation, 
I suppose it will have to work its own cure, as it 
did under the Van Buren administration, But for 
party consistency, the Administration would now 
recommend its repeal. It has not been in full oper~ 
ation two months, and a bill has been reported to 
us materially modifying its provisions. Why have 
not the Administration the honesty to come out and 
say it will not work, and recommend Congress to 
repeal it? If the measure was not fraught with 
mischief, the best way to let the people become 
acquainted with it would be to test its operation 
upon the varied interests of the country. But the 
Administration do not and cannot carry the specie 
clause into effect; it is not practicable, They were 
told it was a measure of mischief, and but for the 
act of the last session authorizing the issue of treas- 
ury notes, (which were used as currency, ) the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury could not have carried on 
the Government. It is considered by all intelligent 
merchants, and practical men, who are not bound 
by party ties, an unfortunate and an unwise meas- 
ure. 

The failure of the crops throughout Europe, and 
| the famine in Treland, have opened to us an exten- 
, Sive market for all our agricultural productions; 
| and but for this, with a war on our hands, the sub- 
| treasury, and importations far exceeding in amount 
| Our ordinary exports, we should have had before 


this a sad state of affairs. Flour and provisions 
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would have gone down to a point lower than they 
have reached ‘in many years, and commercial 
embarrassment must have followed. The large 
amount of specie coming into the country conse- 
quent upon increased exports is, under existing 
circumstances, of essential benefit. But will thfs 
state of things continue? Can we keep it here? 
Specie which flows into a country in a regular 
course of trade, must, of necessity, enrich the coun- 
try. But that which is now coming, comes from 

causes that will cease to exist on the return of an 

abundant harvest in Europe. With a diminished 

and diminishing demand for our products, and an 

increased importation which will take place under 4 
the present tariff, this specie will go back to Eu- 

rope, and perhaps more with it. 

„I trast, sir, we may not realize anything of this 
kind; but should it come, then the subtreasury 
will be felt; and, I fear, severely felt. The Gov- 
ernment would have the power to crush every 
moneyed institution in the country; and, if exer- 
cised, a suspension of specie payments by the 
banks would take place, and the credit of the coun- 
try would be ruined. A specie circulation we can 
never have, unless we are content to go back to the 
dark ages. There are manifold inconsistencies | 
and inconveniences arising from it. 

The weakness and wickedness of this measure 
have been so thoroughly exposed, and with such | 
signal ability, by my friend and colleague from the | 
city of New York, (Mr. Mixuer,] that it is not! 
worth while for me to consume my time, or the l 
time of the committee, in, discussing it. 

Mr. Chairman, money, we are told, is the “ sin- 
ews of war,” and is indispensable in its prosecu- 
tion. How does the Administration propose to 
obtain it? Will it resort to direct taxation? How | 
does it propose to carry on this war? The coun- 
try will not sanction an accumulating debt. We 


have been experimenting upon our revenue sys- | 


tem, and have reduced our receipts, when the exi- 
gencies of the country demanded a material in- 
crease, We have repealed the tariff of 1842, which, 
although defective in some of its details, brought 
more prosperity to the country than any which 
preceded it, and was yielding the largest amount of 
revenue. We have substituted for it a system 
which will not meet the expectation of its friends 
as a revenue measure, and this at the very time we 
had this war on our hands, And why was this 
act repealed at such a moment? Why, sir, be- 
causea visionary Secretary of the Treasury assert- 
ed that ‘the lowest rate of duty would yield the 
largest amount of revenue.” And one of his party 
adherents on this floor ventured the wild assertion, 
that a uniform duty of five per cent. would yield a 
larger amount than a higher rate. It was shown 
in both ends of this Capitol, that the proposed 
change in the tariff would result in a large diminu- 
tion of the revenue from imports. And the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEB- 
STER] showed most satisfactorily tomy mind, and | 
I believe to every unprejudiced man in the coun- 


try, that upon only six articles of import there | 


would be a falling off in the revenue of over three 
millions of dollars. And he was sustained in this 
opinion by an intelligent merchant of the city of 
New York, a friend of the Administration, whose 
letter he read to the Senate, and which has been 
spread before the country. It is but a little more 
than one year since the Secretary of the Treasury 
made to Congress his report on finance, and upon 
which report the present tariff act was framed. 
One of the prominent features of that report is, as | 
I have said, that low duties yield the largest reve- 
nue; this seems to have been then the cherished 
opinion of the Secretary. 

But let us look at his report, made to the Senate 
a few days since, and we will find that he has 
changed his ground. Ee seems to have discovered 
that an increase of duty on many articles will in- 
crease the revenue. He is no doubt correct; and 
had he proposed a fair revision of the act, I would 
have had charity to believe that he was honest in 
what he said; but the report is a little contemptible, 
electioneering document, betraying incapacity and 
ignorance; a mere trick, to gain a party advantage, 
to soothe Pennsylvania and Louisiana by an in- 
creased duty on coal, iron, and sugar. It is a direct 
appeal to the working classes; vecommends, among 
other articles, an increase of the duty on cloths and 
cassimeres costing over four dollars the square 


| until Tam satisfied of my error. | 


| unprofitable steward, to bury them in the earth? i| 


: the misfortune o 


| State prison 
| the pauper 


| honest mechanic; and v pal 
radation—this cheapening of man—was so near ilit in a manner, 


yard; on printed calicoes costing over thirty cents; 
and on shirting muslin costing over twenty cents; 
with a reduction of duty on some few articles. 
Why, sir, does he expect that such goods will be 
imported? A cassimere at four dollars is an arti- 
cle rarely seen, and the other‘articles are rarely 
imported. I have neither time nor disposition to 
pursue this report; its aim and object is to make | 
political capital, rather than to increase the revenue. | 
I have a few words to say in relation to the tariff 
act of the last session. The Secretary-is right; it 
does require revision; a change in itis certainly | 
demanded. But before I can vote for any altera- 
tion, or a tax upon the free list, I must have the 
principles of the tariff of 1842 restored. Revenue, || 
with protection to American LABOR, is what I 
contend for, and I will never yield the principle | 
1 


This question of protection can never he too 
often agilated in this Hall. It is the duty of those 
who believe in it to keep it before this House and | 
the country. Is this nation to avail itself of the 
blessings showered upon it by a benign Provi- 
dence, in the abundance of every raw material 
used by man in a state of civilization, for the pur- 
poses for which they were given; or is it, like the || 


What was it that our fathers had in view in sever- || 
ing the links of the chain which bound us to the | 
Old World? It was to liberate man; to raise the 
masses above. the will of the privileged few; to 
make this country independent in the most enlarged 
sense of the term. Our country is blessed, as I| 
have said, with all the raw material which are the | 
sourees of national wealth and individual comfort. | 


not these which require protection, so much as the | 
labor requisite to bring them into use. What na- | 
tion has ever preserved its greatness or indepen- 
dence, except in so far as it fostered and sustained 
its own labor? The history of the world proves 
this. Itis the policy of Europe to keep the masses 
down; to cheapen labor; to make man a mere 
physical being; to keep him in a degraded con- 
dition, Our policy should be to elevate him. Man 
is cheaper in the Old World than in the New. | 
What is the condition of the laboring classes in 
almost every quarter of Europe? Why, sir, the 
industrious and hard-working laborer cannot earn 
more by incessant toil than barely sustains life in 
a miserable condition, and deprived of all animal 
food. This it is that makes protective duties 
necessary, that we may not, by importing the pro- 
ducts of this degraded labor, reduce its wages to 
nearly the same standard in the United States. 

I do not wish to enter upon a tedious argument 
in support of this doctrine of protection; but, in 


| ately introduced. 


a political point of view, I consider it paramount 
to all others—the great American principle, which | 
will one day be the dividing line between the two | 
great parties of the country, and but for the war, |: 
in which the country is now involved, would 
been the prominent question of this session. Even; 
at this moment I deem it of importance to call the |; 
attention of the country to it. We find that at- | 
tempts have been made, and are still being made, 
to deceive the people into a belief that they will 
be benefited by the importation of foreign pro- 
ducts, when thus to import them is to give admis- 
sion to degraded labor, to the great injury of the 
working classes. 

‘We have been told, here in this Hall, that the 
present foreign demand for our breadstuffs and pro- 
visions has been caused by the repeal of the tariff 
act of 1842, and the other measures of Mr. Polk’s 
Administration; that the people of the country be- 
lieved it, What nonsense! Do gentlemen really 
suppose that the American people are so ignorant 
as not to understand this? Did the tariff of 1846 
cause the potato-rot and famine in Ireland, and the 


short crop on the continent of Europe? Sir, it is 


have l 
ii 
| 


mand for our products; and while it has saved our |! 
country from serious embarrassment, 1 
to speak of it in a spirit of vain boasting. = 
The productions of the convicts at the Sing Sing 
are precisely like the productions of 
laborers of Europe, inasmuch as the 
d to sell the products of their 
than would remunerate the 
d when the effect of this deg- | 


State was contente 
labor at lower prices 


i of opinion on our part, J 


i speedy termination of this war; 
tt gre 


home, our mechanics did. not fail-to perceive: it; 
and to protest against it, until the employment of 
the convicts in the ‘State prison at Sing Sing was, 
in a measure abandoned.0 i € a oe eh caine 
_ Teall upon all who feel any interest in the labor- 
ing classes—the nine-tenths. of the-people.of. the 
United States—to ponder well these things: Ex- 
perience may be appealed to with the greatest con- 
fidence. Let our records be searched and exam- 
ined, and they will prove that, whenever the labor 
of the country has been fully protected, as it was 
by the tariffs of. 1828, 1832, and: 1842, the- people 
of all denominations were fully employed at good, 
remunerating wages; and when they were not.so 
protected, (as in 1841, for instance,) the industry 


| of the whole country was paralyzed from the intro- 


duction of this pauper labor of the Old World. 1 
am surprised, sir, that the great question of protec- 
tion has not been brought into the discussions of 
the present session. It is incidental to. our whole 
system of finance, and might have been appropri- 
I fear the people will think that 
the principle has been yielded to our opponents, 
and that we have all become the advocates of free 
trade. [cannot dismiss this subject without sound- 
ing an alarm, that those who earn their bread by 
their daily toil may arouse themselves, lest they 
should discover, when it is too late, that this doc- 
trine of free trade, or low duties, carried out, may 
make man as cheap in the United States as he is 
now in Europe. : i 


THE THREE MILLION BILL. 


(SPEECH OF MR. A. P. BAGBY, 


| But they are of no value in the raw state. It is |) 


OF ALABAMA, 


In THE SENATE or tHe Unrren STATES. 
: February 15, 1847. 
The Senate having under consideration the Three 
Million Appropriation Bill— 
Mr, BAGBY rose and said: 
Mr. Presipent: The events tWat are passing 
around us, and in which we are daily engaged, are 
full of interest and full of instruction. Lhope and 


| trust we shall be impressed with the importance of 


the one, and endeavor to apply the lessons derived 
from the other, to the benefit of our common coun~ 
try. The immediate question before the Senate is 
the amendment of the Senator from Michigan to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Georgia, [Mr. Berrizn,] to the bill reported by 
the Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, making a further appropriation, notto exceed 
three millions of dollars, to bring the existing war 
with Mexico to a speedy and honorable conclu- 
sion. The amendment of the Senator from Geor- 
gia contains no distinct substantive proposition, 
but is, I apprehend, only intended by the honor- 


| able mover to be explanatory: of the object of the 
| bill, and to disclaim the idea, that, on our part, the 
| war is prosecuted with a view to conquest, or the 


dismemberment of the republic of Mexico, orto 
the acquisition of any of the territory of Mexico 


i by, conquest. Theamendment of the Sanator from 


Michigan contains propositions intended to coun- 
teract the effects of the amendment of the Senator 
from Georgia, and to leave the Government of the 
United States to prosecute the war upon such 
principles, and with such objects, as it may deem 
wise and proper, untrammelled by any expression 
in connexion with this bill. 
In the remarks 1 design to submit, I shall pass 
over the amendmentsas unnecessary, and proceed 
at once to the consideration of the bill. The bill, 


| My. President, is simple and direct in its provi- 


sions, and appropriates a sum not exceeding three 


| millions of dollars for the purpose of defraying any 
| extraordinary expenses which may be incurred in 


Mexico to a speedy and 
honorable conclusion... I am in’ favor of the bill, 
Mr. President, as I have been of every measure 
having for its object the vigorous prosecution and 
and the only re- 
t Thave felt is, that the President has not call- 
ed for larger means in men and money, and that 
Congress has not acted with more promptness; and 
Lam in favor of it, also, because | have the fullest 
onfidence in the wisdom, sound discretion, and 
patriotism of the President, and that he will apply 
if he uses it at all, to promote the 


bringing the war with 
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honor and:the.interest of his country, and render to 
Congress, as.he is required todo, a faithful account 
of its application... If it.cannot be thus applied, it. 
will: remain. in the treasury: Much good, there- 
fore, may grow out of the passage of the bill, 
while no harm.can possibly result from it. Among. 
the. most serious objections urged against. the 
passage. of the billis, that it is vague and indefinite, 
and. does. not specify..upon its face the object, to 
which. the money is. to-be applied, in order to bring 
the. war to-a speedy and. honorable close. In the 
present..state.of. the relations. between the United 
States. and: Mexico, there are but two modes in 
which. it can be applied so as to accomplish the 
object ‘contemplated by the bill—an object, Mr. 
President, not only dear to humanity and all the 
great interests of Mexico and the United States, 
bat to mankind in general. One is—and in my 
opinion the best——by prosecuting the war with in- 
creaséd vigor; and the other is by negotiation. 
These. are the only modes. And it is a little as- 
tonishing that those who have been most vehement 
in their denunciations of the war, and shudder at 
the thought of a further prosecution of it, should 
be most strenuous in their opposition to a measure 
which, to say, the least, may be used to secure the 
blessipgs of peace—used, not for the purpose of 
supplying men and arms, and all. the destructive 
implements. of war, which: the barbarous refine- 
ments of civilization have brought into use, but 


which may bé used for the purpose of cultivating | 


that cherished emblem—which seems to have such 
fragrant attractions for certain Senators—the olive 
branch. I do not understand this. It must be 
that those who oppose this measure do it for one 
of three reasons: either that they are opposed to 
making further appropriations to carry on the war, 
or opposed to making an appropriation to be ap- 
plied in another way, so as to bring about peace, 
or they are unwilling to confide so large a sum to 
the discretion of the President of the United States, 
I am not at liberty to conclude that it proceeds 
from an unwillingness to supply the necessary 
means of carring on the war; on the contrary, Í 
bear willing testimony that the Senate has, with 
great unanimity, voted for all the means asked by 
the Executive to carry on the war: It.is true we 
have differed about forms, and modes, and details, 
and. been a little tardy about it, but, upon the 
whole, we have done perhaps as well as could be 
expected. It is also true, sir, that I do not exactly 
understand upon what principle of patriotism or 
morality Senators can vote all the means, in men 
and money, called for by the Executive to carry 
on this war, and at the same time denounce the 
war as unconstitutional, unjust, and unholy, in its 
origin and its objects, and likely to be fraught with 
the most fatal consequences. 
actly understand this, unless those who are op- 
posed to the prosecution of this war are afraid, as 
they may well be, of the frowns and denunciations 
ofan indignant people. There may be something 
in this. Butif l entertained the opinions express- 
ed here in regard to the nature and character of 
bis war, sooner than I would open my lips for the 
purpose of voting 
seal them forever, Sooner let my tongue cleave 
to the roof of my mouth, than b 
pose of advocating measures which my conscience 
and my judgment told me were to be applied to 
the accomplishment of unjust and unholy purposes. 
Sir, I shudder at such morality as this, and no 
affection of patriotism or love of country can hide 
its deformity. Nor is there any soundness in the 
distinction attempted to be drawn, on a former 
day, by the Senator from North Carolina, [Mr. 
Manecum.] The honorable Senator was pleased 
to remind me that I did not take into considera- 
tion the distinction between the injustice of the war 
in its origin, and the necessity of carrying it on 
after it was begun. The distinction taken by the 
Senator from North Carolina is perfectly just, but 
he has made the mistake in the application of it, 
I admit that if we had unjustly, on our part, 
brought a war into the bosom of our own country, 
duty and patriotism would require us to exert 
every nerve for the protection of our soil and fire- 
sides, and to expel and drive out the enemy, no 
matter how unjustly we might have provoked him 
to make the assault upon us. But that distinction 
cannot apply to a foreign war, carried on by us in 
a foreign country. So the Senator, and those who 


. 


I say I do not ex: | 


one dollar to carry it on, I would | 


e used for the pur- | 


think and act with him, cannot. escape upon this 
point. - Ifthe war is unjust on our part, we ought 
to abandon it immediately, and adopt the course 
indicated by the resolutions of the Senator from 
New Hampshire, [Mr. Crutevy.] Every hour you 
continue it you aggravate the enormity of the in- 
justice of its commencement, if unjust it was in the 
beginning. Itis either right or wrong. Believing 
it to be a righteous war on our part, I am for pros- 
ecuting it with all possible vigor. And I repeat, 
that there is no course, founded in justice, morali- 
ty, and national honor, for those to pursue who 
consider it an unjust war, but to advocate its im- 
mediate abandonment. Turn it as they may, to 
this complexion it must come at last, if their views 
be correct. . 

But there seems to be a vague and undefined sort 
of apprehension and secret dread that we may ac- 
quire some territory in the prosecution of this war, 
and, if we should, we are asked, what shall we do 
with it? It seems to be understood that this Gov- 
ernment of ours, upon which we hear so many 
rhapsodies pronounced when it suits the purposes 
of Senators to pronounce them, (and I haveno doubt 
they are sincere, and I know them to be just,) is a 
great, big, awkward, good-natured sort of a thing, 
but utterly destitute of the faculties and the capacity. 
which are indispensable to its efficiency. 

And thus, although we have the power to make 
war, and to resist, when war is made upon us, as 
it has been by Mexico, that we have no power, no 
authority, no capacity to avail ourselves of the in- 


will recellect, Mr. President, that on a former day, 
when I was speaking in terms of disapprobation 


| of the capitulation of Monterey, because the Mex- | 


ican army was not compelled to surrender uncon- 
ditionally, instead of capturing the army, as I 
think, and shall never cease to think, we ought to 
have done, 
[Mr. J. M. Cuayron] asked me what I would have 
done with them. I told him at the time I would 
have deprived them of their arms and paroled them. 
I believe, upon reflection, T would have put them 
to making a road to the city of Mexico. And I 
have an answer equally explicit to the question, 
what I would do with Mexican territory, if Mex- 
ico refused to make peace upon fair and honorable 
terms; and that is, I would organize territorial 
| governments in that which we now hold, paying 
respect to the rights of individuals, and I would 


| press the war into the heart of Mexico, with the 


same object. I would put the country under con- 


| tribution as fast as we conquered it, and make it 


contribute to the expenses of the war. War, sir, 


in it, or continue it, without availing themselves 
of the best fruits they can gather from it, having 
regard always to the sacred principles of justice 
and humanity. Conquests in war are a lawful 
mode of acquisition, and so recognised by the laws 
of nations throughout the civilized world. Grotius, 
and Pufendorf, and Vattel, and others, who by 
their labors have lighted up and adorned the juris- 
pradence of ages, have not founded their codes 
upon the sickly sentimentality of the present age, 
but in reason and common sense. 

But, Mr. President, we are not only told that 
this is an unjust and unholy war, so far as the 
Government and the people of the United States 
are concerned, but that if we continue to prosecute 
it we shall bring down upon our heads, asa nation, 
the vengeance of offended Deity, and outrage the 


permitted to me to minister in, and I regret to say 
that this Chamber is not the appropriate place to 
discuss, holy things. 
you, before I sit down, that this is not, on our 
part, an unjust war. 
conduct of great national affairs, 
should be paid to the opinion of the 
and a much higher respect and ven 


proper respect 
civilized world, 
eration to those 


ness 
sod i 
__ “A decent regard for the opinions of mankind” 
is @ lesson taught us by that immortal instrument, 
which I trust will pass unhurt through the desola- 
ung mutations of time, and the strife and turmoil 
of party polities, and be transmitted, in all its ex- 


» which are the habitations of the throne of 


cellence and all its purity, to the latest generations, 
But how is that public sentiment to be collected, 


cidents, and the results, and the fruits of war. You | 


my honorable friend from Delaware | 


is a great calamity, but nations are fools to engage | 


public sentiment of the civilized world. It is not | 


But I shall attempt to show | 


I readily admit, that in the | 


eternal principles of justice, truth, and righteous- | 


and erected into a standard by which to measure 
the justice and morality of our course in regard to 
this Mexican war? Turn your eyes to Europe. 
Do you find it in the conduct of Russia in her pol- 
icy towards Circassia? Do you find it in the cons 
duct of France towards Algeria? Do you find it 
in the conduct of several other of the most Christian 
nations of Europe, in the course they have recently 
pursued, and by which the very last nail has been 
driven into the lid of the coffin of undone, miser- 
able, ruined, partitioned, murdered Poland? Let 
Cracow answer. But I put England, with all her 
faults, at the head of the Governments of Europe. 
Her power, which almost encircles the globe, her 
energy, her enterprise, her civilization and intelli- 
gence, her progress in all the arts of life, the wis- 
dom of her statesmen, and the great part she has 
acted, and is still acting, and is destined to act here- 
after, in the great drama of nations—all, all entitle 
her to this gigantic preeminence. But when you 
come to look to her authority, and to ascertain her 
public sentiment in regard to the righteous prose- 
cution of wars, and the rightful acquisition of ter- 
ritory, where will you find them? Will you find 
them amid the bloodshed and desolation of India, 
by which her fields have been blighted, and a vast 
portion of a distant empire has been torn from its 
rightful owners, a distant, unoffending people, and 
the rivers which irrigate their native land choked 
up with the bodies, and made to run red with the 
blood, of her children? Is this the authority in- 
voked, and this the evidence of that public senti- 
ment to which we are to conform our action in the 
prosecution of this war ‘with Mexico? Let the 
ghost of the murdered millions that walk una- 
venged by moonlight upon the banks of the Indus 
and the Ganges answer. Sir, Iam tired of this 
doctrine of looking to such examples for the gov- 
ernment of our conduct as a nation, instead of con- 
sulting and conforming to those great eternal prin- 
ciples of morality, equity, and justice, which lie at 
the foundation of the moral universe. 

But I said I should vindicate the justice of this 
war, so far as the Government of the United States 
was concerned. In order to do this, it will be ne- 
cessary to inquire into the causes of the war, and 
to inquire who commenced the war. My honor- 
able friend from New Jersey, [Mr. Dayton,] to 
whom I always listen with pleasure and respect, 
except when he is a little too hard upon the De- 
mocracy of the country, admitted, in enumerating 
all the wrongs and injuries we had experienced at 
the hands of Mexico, that some one or more of 
them would have been sufficient to justify a decla- 
ration of war by the United States against Mexico; 
and yet the Senator came to the conclusion that all 
these causes, which had heen increasing and accu- 
mulating for years, when put together, were not 
sufficient to justify a declaration of war on our part. 
T shall not now inquire into the correctness of the 
course of logical ratiocination by which this con- 
clusion was attained, but am perfectly willing to 
leave the honorable Senator in the quiet, peace- 
able, and undisturbed possession of his premises, 
his induction, and his conclusion, My object will 
be to show, not that we had sufficient cause to go 
to war with Mexico, and that we did not com- 
mence war upon her, but that Mexico thought, 
unjustly and erroneously, that she had sufficient 
cause for war against us, and that she declared 
and commenced the war. 

From the commencement of the Me 
through all its stages, down to the 
have entertained but one opinion as to the cause 
of this war; and it does appear to me, that any 
one who will take the trouble to examine the sub- 
Ject with a mind anjaundiced by prejudice, cannot 
gome to any other conclusion than the one to which 

have come. Mexico herself assigns the sume 
cause that I do. Mr. President, it was that great 
measure in which the people of this country mani- 
fested more interest and More feeling than they 
have on any other since I have been on the stage 
of public life—the annexation of Texas to the 
United States. It was that which Mexico declared, 
in advance, she would consider an aggression on 
her rights, for which she would. go to war, for 
which she declared war, for which she commenced 
war, and for which, in the language of that abused, 
but, m my opinion, sound, patriotic, and states- 
manlike document, the President’s message, she 
shed American blood upon American soil. This 


Xican war, 
present time, I 
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Senate, 


was the cause for which a revolution was effect- 
ed in Mexico; by which an Administration was 
brought into power, breathing threatenings and 
fury against the United States for the annexation 
of Texas to the Union, or, as Mexico expressed 
it, for having despoiled her of. part of her empire; 
or, a8 it is described here, with more fancy and 
sympathy than truth or patriotism, the dismem- 
berment of a sister republic., And here, sir, per- 
mit me to say, that if Senators would exhibit a 
little more sympathy for their mother republic, than 
for such a sister republic as Mexico, they would 
place their sympathies to a much better account. 
Fraternal sympathy and affection are high quali- 
ties; but fihal duty and affection are much higher 
ones. But not only did the Mexican authorities 
at home hold the language and adopt the course 
towards the United States which I have stated, 
but her Minister resident at this court held the 
same language and pursued the same course, pro- 
testing against the annexation of Texas as an ag- 
gression upon the rights of Mexico, and demand- 
ing his passports, and leaving thecountry as soon 
as the act was consummated. But this is not all. | 
Every proclamation, and declaration, and pronun- 
ciamento of every public man in authority in Mex- 
ico, from that hour to this, has stated, in explicit | 
terms, not only that they considered the annexa- : 
tion of Texas as a sufficient cause for their com- 
mencing war against us, but that they would prose- | 
cute the war until there was nota hostile American 
footprint on the soil of Mexico, or an American 
sail in sight of her ports. It was to reconquer 
Texas, then, that Mexico, according to her own | 
showing, commenced the war with us; and we 

went to war with her because she came to war with 
us. 

Having shown, then, that the annexation of | 
Texas was, according to the admission of Mexico 
herself, the cause of the war on her part, I conclude 
that, unless the annexation of Texas was on our 
part an unjust and unholy act, there is nothing 
unjust or unholy on our part in repelling the war 
which Mexico commenced against us in conse- 
quence of annexation. In order to determine 
whether the annexation of Texas to the United 
States was an act of injustice towards Mexico, it 
will be proper to advert for a moment to the atti- 
tude and positión of all the parties, with respect to 
each other, at the time annexation took place. 
And if I do not show that, at the time of her an- 
nexation to the United States, Texas was as inde- 
pendent of Mexico as Massachusetts or Virginia 
are of the Crown of Great Britain, then I will ad- 
mit that we have done injustice to a sister repub- 
lie. 

It is well known that the territory which former- 
ly constituted the republic of Texas, and now the 

tate of Texas, originally belonged to Spain. For 
without going into the question whether it was a 
part of Louisiana, as acquired by us from France, 
subsequent acts of our own Government preclude 
us from asserting title, prior to the annexation of | 
Texas, to any territory in that direction beyond 
the Sabine. By the treaty between the United 
States and Spain, in 1819, we agreed to and estab- 
lished the Sabine as the boundary between the 
United States and Spain. Hence, I have always 
contended, and still contend, that we did not derive | 
any right to annex Texas to the United States in 
consequence of its having been originally embraced 
within the limits of Louisiana. Admitting that to 
be so, (and I do not go into the consideration of that 
question now,) we had relinquished and parted with 
all claim to it by the treaty of 1819 with Spain, 
and afterwards by recognising the independence of 
Mexico first, and then the independence of Texas; 
both which Powers were in possession of it at the 
time of the aforesaid recognitions. After the sur- 
render of the country beyond the Sabine by the | 
United States, Mexico, after passing through | 
various struggles, mutations, and revolutions, | 
achieved her independence of Spain, and estab- || 
lished the Federal Constitution of 1824. Texas 
was organized as one of the States of the Mexi- 
can republic. That republic was formed upon the 
model of our own glorious Constitution, and the 
people of Texas expected to enjoy under it all 
those high and inestimable blessings, immunities, | 
and privileges, that are derived from, and enjoyed || 
under, the Constitution of the United States. “In |i 
all these pleasing anticipations, they were dest 


ined J 


| ancestry, they determined not to submit to the iron 
| rod of despotism, but to vindicate their principles 


! consideration. | $ i 
l and a taste for such discussions, I do not think I 
| should attempt to display the one or gratify the 


to be disappointed. The tide of events rolled on, 
and instead of the blessings of free government, 
they saw established in ‘Mexico one of the most 
arbitrary and contemptible despotisms that ever 
existed upon the face of the earth. In this state 
of things, true to the instincts: of freedom, find 
most of them to the lessons: they. had learned and 
the principles they had inherited from a glorious 


and defend their rights to the lastextremity. They 
struggled on until the battle of San Jacinto, when 
this despotic ruler became a prisoner of war, and 
their independence was achieved. San Jacinto 
was to Texas what the ever-memorable and glo- 
rious plains of Little York are to the United States. 
There her sainted patriots rest in silent, honorable, 
and glorious graves; there her heroes sealed the 
freedom and independence of their country with 
their blood; and from thence will the spirit of mar- 
tyred freedom continue to ascend up, invoking the 
blessing of Heaven to secure and perpetuate the 
freedom they perished to achieve, until the last | 
shock of time shall bury the nations of the earth 
in undistinguished ruin. For nine years from the 
battle of San Jacinto, no hostile Mexican force | 
invaded the soil of Texas; no hostile Mexican 
hand was raised against the people of Texas by 
the authority of the Mexican Government. Her 
independence was recognised by the United States, 
France, England, and finally by Mexico herself; 
coupled, to be sure, with a condition which Mexi- 
co had no right to impose, nor power to enforce. 
After all this had been done, Texas applied for 
admission into the United States. Owing to the 
novelty of the proposition, and the delicacy of the 
relations existing between the United States and 
Mexico, growing out of the injuries and insults 
we had received from her, the proposition was de- 
clined. Another proposition to the same effect, 
and having in view the same object, was made at 
a later period, and declined. A treaty for the same 
object was afterwards negotiated between the two 
Governments, which was, as everybody knows, 
rejected by the Senate of these United States. But 
the act of annexation finally passed, and Texas 
became, to all intents and purposes, one of the | 
States of this Union. We did, after their inde- | 
pendence was established and recognised by the | 
principal Governments of ‘the earth, admit kin- | 
dred blood, upon adjacent territory, into the Union. 
And for doing that, we have been charged with a 
lust for territorial acquisition, and a violation of 
the Decalogue. It is idle to pretend that marching 
the troops from Corpus Christi to the Rio Grande 
was the cause of the war. It is equally idle to | 
talk about the disputed territory between the Nue- | 
ces and the Rio Grande. There is no dispute 
about that narrow strip anywhere except here. | 


The United States claim the Rio Grande as their |} 


line, and Mexico claims the Sabine as hers. The 
dispute, therefore, is for the whole of Texas. 
Thus, I think, I have shown that at the time Tex- 


. th 
as was annexed to the United States, she was as j 


independent of Mexico as any one of the States of | 
this Union is of the Crown of Great Britain. But 
it is said, that the annexation of Texas was un- 
constitutional. Admit, it; and what is that to 
Mexico? Suppose our Constitution forbade us to 
acquire territory from any foreign nation upon any 


and how? Certainly, most certainly, not by-this 
Administration; unless upon. the instant of their 
coming into power their very first act’ had been to 
set about undoing what their . predecessors had 
done in the last hours of their official existence, 
The die was cast before this Administration came 
into power. Hoo pian bee as 
Now, sir, I am not arguing for the purpose.of 
bestowing upon one Administration, or» taking 
away from another, the credit of great measures. 
I am only endeavoring to show that acertain‘cause 
produced certain effects, effects which it was fore- 
| seen and foretold it would produce. I-voted for 
the annexation of Texas in every form in which 
| it was presented. But, you remember, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that, at the time, I expressed my. opinions.as 
to the mode, the manner in which it should be ac: 
complished, so as to avoid the evils‘under which 
we are now suffering. I then said, that if Texas 
were admitted under the House -resolutions, and 
before the question of boundary was settled with 
Mexico, that it would cost the United States 
$100,000,000. The war could only have been 
avoided by the plan which I had some agency in 
preparing, after every other was hopeless, and in 
favor of which I offered my views at the time. 
| That plan was, to appoint commissioners to receive 
a cession from Texas before she was admitted, 
get the control of her Indian affairs, purchase her 
lands, so as to avoid the conflicting operation of 
one land system in Texas and another in the 
United States, and to settle the question of bound- 
ary with Mexico. It is true that the adoption of 
this measure might have delayed the admission of 
Texas into the Union for one year. But it would 
have been better to do that, as I said at the time, 
and now repeat, than to have become involved in 
war, and in an expenditure of one hundred mil- 
lions of dollars. And it is a libel upon the people 
of Texas to say, that, if she had not been an- 
nexeéd at the instant, she would have sold herself 
to England. That, in my deliberate judgment, 
was the only mode in which the war could have 
been avoided. Everybody, who knows anything 
of my opinions, knows, from the time the Gov- 
ernment of the United States acted under the 
resolutions, as they passed the House of Repre- 
sentatatives, that I considered war inevitable. I 
expressed that opinion here; I expressed it else- 
where; I expressed it everywhere... 1. mention 
these things, not for the purpose of claiming the 
merit of any peculiar sagacity and foresight in the 
formation of any poor opinions of mine, but for 
the purpose of placing great events in their true 
light, and vindicating the truth of political history. 
It was the now or never policy which prevented 
the removal of the cause for which Mexico com- 
menced war against us. So much for the cause of 
the war. I come now to consider the objects with 
which it should be prosecuted, and. for which it 
should be continued. It is not my province to at- 
| tempt to unlock the secrets of the prison-house of 
Mexico, and determine why she prosecutes the 
| war. I take herat her word. She has declared 
that her object in commencing the war was to re~» 
conquer Texas. If that be her object, I’ would 
continue to prosecute it by all the means this Gov- 
ernment can command, until she disavowed that 
object. I would prosecute it until she sued for 
peace, until she agreed to indemnify us for the 


terms, but that we were to acquire it from France | 
or Great Britain, would that be any reason why | 
Mexico should take it upon herself to wrest it from | 
us, and to slaughter our people upon it? Upon | 
he same principle, she might contest our right to | 
he whole of Louisiana. 


I am not now going into | 


| any constitutional argument upon this point. It} 


s not at all appropriate to the subject now under 
Indeed, sir, if 1 had the ability, 


other much in this body. Surrounded as I am by 
men venerable for thei i guist ) 
their great abilities, and rendered illustrious in their 
country’s history by lon } ; 
and devotion to the honor and the interests of their 
country; I say, surrounded by such men, it would 
ill become me to open a constitutional lecture upon 
a point not at all involved or connected with the 
subject under consideration. But it has been said 
that this war might have been avoided. T have no 


doubt but it might have been avoided. But when, 


r years, distinguished for | 


g lives of public service || 


expenses of the war, and made provision for the 
payment of the moncy she has so long unjustly 
withheld from our citizens. And, unless these 
objects could.be accomplished without it, (and I do 


i| not think they can,) I would prosecute this war 
| until T planted the American standard upon the 


walls of the city of Mexico, or I would perish 
upon the spot where Guatemozin was put to the 
torture, and expired upon the rack, ‘These. are 
the objects with which, and the spirit m which, I 
would prosecute the war. i 
Mr. President, the honorable Senator from Ohio, 
in one of the most extraordinary speeches ever de- 
livered in this body—a speech abounding in wit, 
eloquence, and poesy, but, in my judgment, ereatly 
deficient in patriotism and proper respect for the 
constituted authorities of the country, has denoun- 
‘| ged this war, not only as unholy and unjust, but 
i has characterized it as a Presidential war. While 
‘| the war, on the part of the United States, has been 
haracterized, and while the Presi- 


i thus strongly c : re P 
| dent has been unjustly charged with making it for 


i 
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the: purpose’of gratifying. his own ambition, and 
from -a-lust-of gain; we are told, in the same breath 
and- from: the same source, that those who have 
been fighting our batiles'in the progress’ of this 
war, have covered- themselves and their country 
with: imperishable glory and. renown. How is 
this? How: do the denunciations of this war, so 
far as the President is: concerned, comport with 
the overflowing laudations. daily and -profusely 
showered upon those who are engaged in fighting 
our battles. in this war?:.The President is the com- 
mander-in-chief of the army of the United States, 
andis presumed to-have ordered the commanding 
general in Mexico to occupy every position which 
he has occupied, and where, in the opinion of the 
Senator from Ohio, this imperishable honor and 
renown has been won; where the army has not 
only covered itself but the country with imperish- 
able glory and renown; while the President, who 
has ordered the movements by which these results 
have been accomplished, is held up asa political 
freebooter and robber, instigated only by a lust of 
dominion, and a desire to aggrandize himself and 
extend our territorial limits, at the expense of the 
Constitution, at the expense of morality and pa- 
triotism, at the expense of Christianity, and at the 
expense of a weak and distracted sister republic. 
T ask; how can these things be? If the war is un-’ 
just.and unholy in its conception and. its prosecu- 
tion on our part, how are glory and immortality 


won by those actually engaged in it, either for i 
Are they not parti- | 


themselves or their country? 
ceps criminis in the war? ` Are not those who vol- | 
untarily fight the battles as criminal as those who 
ordered. the battles to be fought? Can a corrupt 
tree bring forth good fruit? Cana war which, ac- 
cording to the views entertained and expressed by 
the Senator from Ohio, was, in its origin, and the 
motives in which it was conceived and prosecuted, | 
stewed and steeped in corruption—can such a. war | 
cover the immediate actors in it with im perishable 
glory and renown? These are questions, the so- 
lution of which I leave to the tragi-comical logic 
of the Senator from Ohio. 

[Mr. Corwin here explained, and said he had 
not contended that the war was calculated to pro- 
duce such results; that he had only contended that 
the events of the war were creditable to those who 
were fighting the battles of their country in Mex- 
ico, 


Sir, I do not hold the Senator from Ohio to a | 


strict account for al] he has said. I concede much 
to the latitude of discussion and the heat of debate. 
I take his explanation in relation to his remarks, 
but I cannot release him from his acts—they stand 
upon the record of our proceedings. He voted for 
the Monterey resolutions, and they are as compli- 
mentary to those engaged in the war, as the re- 
marks of the Senator from Ohio. | 
Mr, President, I have been a slight observer of | 
men and things, and I think I see the difficulty in 
which the Senator from Ohio is involved, and from 
which he is anxious to extricate himself, And all 
that I presume to censure the Senator for if that 
ahe does not come out with the frankness that be- 
comes his character, and the independence that be- | 
longs to his station, and denounce this war in 
terms, as he has satisfied you he does in feeling 
and judgment, as unjust, on our part, in its causes, 
wicked in its objects, desolating and murderous in 
its prosecution, and ruinous to the country in its 
Consequences ! It is an easy thing, sir, to denounce 
those who have been placed at the head of affairs 
by millions of intelligent freemen, and who are 


} 


not here to defend themselves and their acts; but | 
here lies the rub. It wild not do to censure and de- | 
nounce those who are braving the dangers of the | 
battle-field, in a foreign land, and the still greater 


dangers of a malien and inhospitable climate, and |) 


who gloriously defended their flag, and vindicated 
the honor of the country, in every battle that has 
been fought; and the Senator from Ohio knows it full 
well, But I tell the Senator from Ohio, and I ap- 
peal to his sense of justice and magnanimity upon | 
this point, that if he will not assume any of the 

responsibilities of this war—if, as he says, it is un- 


holy and unjust, he ought to be ashamed to claim |i 


any of its merits, any of its glory, any of its re- 
nown. And I again repeat, if I entertained the 


opinions that have been expressed by the Senator |! cannot do this, 


| if others ean be found to do it. 


from Ohio in relation to the injustice of this war, 


mity, in a moral point of view, of its probable con- 
Sequences, sooner than I would open my lips for 
the purpose of praising those who fight our battles 
in Mexico, or voting supplies of men and money 
to carry on the war, I would seal them up forever; 
or#f I attempted to speak for such a purpose, I 
should pray that my tongue might cleave to the 
roof of my mouth. If I entertained the opinions 


nounce the war in its progress, and through all its 
stages, as wicked, unjust, immoral, and ruinous in 
its consequences, and that no good thing could 
come out of it. F 
Sir, I do not understand that principleof morality 
į Which bestows commendation upon men engaged 
in a bad cause, nor that kind of patriotism which 
ineuleates a sympathy for your kind, but renders 
you cold, and heartless, and indifferent, with re- 
spect to your kindred. My sympathies are for the 
surviving widows, and orphans, and kindred, of 
those of my own country who rest in honorable 
graves, and for the wounded, who, in my judg- 
ment, are bleeding in a righteous cause. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio has evinced no sympathy for these; 
his indignation has not been aroused at the recol- 
lection of the fact, that when the: Mexican army 
marched out of the city: of Monterey, after that 
memorable capitulation, and the American army 


who had been denied the right of sepulture by the 
commander of the armies of the sister republic, 
lying unburied, and actually in the act of being 
devoured by Mexican dogs. For these, all these, 
| and many other outrages, humanity has no tears, 
no sympathy; because, in regard to them, so far 
as the Senator from Ohio is concerned, humanity 
has no tongue. While, on the other hand, the hon- 
orable Senatar, as if fresh from reading the “ Sor- 
rows of Werter,’’ and kindred productions, collects 
all the sympathetic energies of his nature around 
the couch of a wounded, dying soldier, where he 
finds a Mexican female sponging his parched and 
about to be closed lips with a little cold water; and 
because she happens to be stricken down bya 
cannon ball while thus engaged, the Senator rushes 
to the conclusion, and proclaims it here, to Mex- 
ico, and to the civilized world, that the President 
of the United States commenced this horrid war to 
shoot Mexican women! The honorable Senator 
was pleased to charge me with having said on a 
former day, that I would rather see a hundred 
thousand Mexican women slain, than one Ameri- 
can woman made a widow. Sir, I pardon some- 
thing—I pardon much—to the sympathy and feel- 
ing which the Senator from Ohio has exhibited for 
Mexico. But I cannot permit the indulgence so 


i into my mouth which I never used, and attribute 
to me sentiments which I never entertained. What 


| army at Monterey had been captured, as, in my 
judgment it ought to have been, and compelled to 
surrender unconditionally, the war would have been 
| ended. When I was reminded of the further de- 
| struction of life that would have resulted to the in- 


l; habitants of Monterey if the battle had been further 


| waged, T replied, that it was the duty of the Mex- 


i itants of Monterey, and that it became American 
| Statesmen to think of the gallant men who might fall 
| in the farther prosecution of this war, and of the 
| wives that might be made widows, and the children 
| that might be rendered fatherless by it; and con- 
d 


ii cluded with the declaration, that I would not see 


one American female widowed, and plunged in 
grief, or one American child subjected to the mis- 
eries, neglect, and pangs of orphanage, for an hun- 
dred such towns as Monterey. My sympathies 
are for my country. I contrast them with those of 


between us. I cannot say tomy own countrymen: 


unwept, unhonored, and unsung; your seed shall 
be orphans; your wives be widows plunged in 
grief; the voice of your children may be heard ery- 
: ing in the wilderness for bread, and I will witness 
itall unmoved. All my sympathies are for poor, 
| down-trodden Mexico, and those pious saints who 
| are inflicting these sufferings upon you! No,sir, I 
i I leave it to be done by others— 


and the iniquity of its prosecution, and the enor- 


| But, sir, the honorable Senator from Ohio, not 


advanced by the Senator from Ohio, I would de- | 


marched into it, they found the American soldiers | 


far as to allow the Senator from Ohio to put words į 


į ican general to look to the protection of the inhab- | 


contenting himself with extracting from the origin 
of the war, and the objects of the war, and the 
probable consequences of the war, sufficient odium 
to overwhelm those at the head of affairs in the 
government of his own country, and to bring down 
upon them the detestation of mankind, and the 
righteous indignation of an offended God; I say, 
not satisfied with all this, he has ransacked the 
pages of history, ante-diluvian and post-diluvian; 
the venerable records of antiquity and the bloody 
pages of the middle ages, and the darkest periods 
of modern times, have been explored for the pur- 
pose of finding examples to illustrate the Senator’s 


| 


| I said then, and what I repeat now, was, that if the i 


idea of the enormity of this war, and the motives 
which prompted, and the objects for which it is 
prosecuted, and its probable consequences. The 
murder of Abel by Cain—and he says that Cain 
was a hero—Nebuchadnezzar, and Cyrus, and Al- 
exander, and Cesar, and Tamerlane, Nero, and 
Caligula, and Cromwell, and Bonaparte, with a 
fervid description of all their crimes, run through 
the speech of the honorable Senator in all the 
mazes of metapgorical description; and by a pro- 
cess peculiar to himself, the Senator extracted the 
worst acts of the worst men, in the worst times, 
in all ages, and gathered them into one dark cloud 
for the purpose of overwhelming this Administra- 
tion, and bringing reproach upon the Government 
of his own country. All these men in bad times 
were just like the President, influenced and opera- 
ted upon by the worst of motives, coveting their 
i neighbors’ lands, the lust of dominion, and want- 
ing more room, Having drenched the Adminis- 
tration, and through ithe Demobratic party by 
which it was brought into power, and finding that 
the vials of his denunciation were not empty, the 
Senator administered a portion of the dregs to cer- 
tain of his friends on the other side of the Cham- 
ber. Personating the man of Uz, he turned to 
some of his friends, and exclaimed, «* When I 
wax warm my friends flee away from me;” and I 
expected every moment to hear him, in the lan- 
guage of the same patient and pious authority, 
exclaim, “verily, (such is the enormity of this 
combination between Democrats and some recre- 
ant Whigs,) verily, my afflictions are greater than 
I can bear.” ‘Oh! ‘miserable man that I am, 
who shall deliver me from the body of this death. ” 
But the Senator did not stop here. Having ex- 
hausted and dried up all these prolific sources of 
Christian and unchristian history, he entered, noth- 
ing loath, I thought, the mystical fields of heathen 
mythology. And after having paid proper respect. 
| to certain of their divinities, all the worst of which 
were just like Mr. Polk about land, and plunder, 
and unlawful conquest and dominion, he finally 
came to Terminus, who 1 had been taught to be- 
lieve was a fixed and stationary sort of a deity; 
but the Senator from Ohio put him upon his feet, 
(and Terminus must be under great obligations 
for supplying him with fect, for he never had any 
before,) and says that he, too, was like the Presi- 
dent and wanted more room. And having sup- 
plied him with feet, he is determined, in order to 
make good the comparison, that he shall use them; 
| and he represents him as being in the act of step- 
ping off on one foot, with his finger pointing for- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


i 
i 


You may fallin defence of your country’s rights || by a fundamental law, was excluded from it. 


i 
Í 
i 
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i 
i 
i 


i time that this spirit of 


i 
i 
i 
H 


| 


ward to more territory. Whether his first move- 
; Ment was upon the territory of a sister republic, 
| the Senator did not vouchsafe to inform us. T 
| doubt whether such a sister as Mexico would have 
been found insthe days of Terminus. 

The Scnator from Ohio having disposed of his 
heathen gods, some upon their feet and some upon 
their backs, shadowed forth, in the course of his re- 
marks, another god, one who can receive no wor- 
ship, no respect, no toleration, no adoration from me 
z the grim-visaged god of Abolition. He told usif 
Mexico was willing to cede a portion of her terri- 


the Senator from Ohio, and leave the world to judge |j tory to us, or if we were to acquire it by conquest, 


| that no treaty could be ratified here, unless Savery, 

e 
| reminded us, in graphic language, that the great 
| States of Ohio, New York, and Pennsylvania, had 
| moved in this matter, and that the free States were 
| united upon itas one man. I have seen for along 
Abolition was ‘upon its 
| prowl, and I now see that it is abroad in daylight 
iIntheland. Heretofore I have used my best eforts 
| to resist this spirit, and I shall continue to resist it 
i to the last. The Senator from Ohio sees, Ih the 
‘ further acquisition of territory, the seeds of disso- 
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lution, and warns southern Senators to pause while 
yet upon the brink of their country’s ruin; and 
reminds them that if these evils do come upon the 
country, it will be owing to this lust of dominion, 
and a determination to extend the area of slavery, 
and that they will be accountable for it. Sir, this 
has been the Federal doctrine from the foundation 
of the Government, from its origin down to the 
present time. It was so when Louisiana was ac- 
quired. It wassowhen Florida was purchased. It 
was so when Texas was annexed; and it was so 
when our title to Oregon was under discussion. 
In a word, with a certain set of statesmen, it has 
been ever thus. 

In the course of my public life, Mr. President, 
humble and undistinguished as I know it has been, | 
I have never prided myself especially upon being 
a southern man, nor have I been the peculiar ad- 
vocate of sectional interest; but, claiming for my- 
self the proud character of an American citizen, I 
have endeavored to promote, to the best of my 
ability, all the interests of a common country, and 
to draw closer and make stronger the fraternal | 
bonds of our glorious Union. It was at the South | 
that the light of heaven first beamed upon these | 
eyes, and there are the graves of my ancestors, and | 
the graves of my children are. there. Ilove the |! 
Constitution of my country. It is the best and | 
wisest form of government which the children of || 
men, in any age or country, have been permitted || 
to enjoy, and my prayer with respect to it is, esto || 
perpetua. But I tell the Senator from Ohio, and || 
proclaim to the world, that if the time has come j 
when that instrument is to cease to have the effect 
which its illustrious authors designed it to have—| 
that of securing equal rights to the States of this | 
Union, and the great, essential rights of life, liberty, | 
property, and reputation to the people of this Union 
—I say, if by a wicked and dangerous construction 
of that instrument it is not to accomplish these ends, 
I would not give a rush for the Constitution: away 
with it. Ifsuch atime has come, I shall become 
sectional in my views; and while I entertain the 
kindest feelings towards my fellow-citizens in the | 
free States, and the highest respect and admiration 
for many of their statesmen, I wipe all trivial fond || 
records away that youth and observation copied || 
there, and the South shall live alone in my memo- | 
ry, my energies, and my exertions. . 

I will never consent that territory, acquired by 
common blood and common treasure, shal! be open 
and free for the citizens of one portion of the 
Union, with their property, while the citizens of 
another portion of the Union and their property | 
are to be excluded from it; embracing, as that ex- | 
clusion would, those who have confided their rights, | 
in this particular, to me. Were I to yield to such || 
a proposition, I should disgrace the blood which || 
runs in my veins, and be recreant to all the obliga- || 
tions of duty. And in this sentiment the South is 
united as one man.» Igo one step further. 

My experience of compromises has not led me to 
favor them, or expect much from them, WNoram 
I prepared to say that I shall favor any compro- 
mise. We have had two compromises in the 
history of this country. That of 1824 inflicted a 
fatal blow upon the rights of the South; and that 
of 1832 jeoparded the great question of equal taxa- 
tion for fifteen years. Happily, the latter has 
been redeemed from the thraldom in which it was 
thus placed, by the wisdom and firmness of the: 
present Administration, and the great principles of | 
free trade have triumphed, I hope and trast, for- 
ever. I must consider well before I can carry the 
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doctrine of compromise further. y | 

And the Senator from Ohio is greatly mistaken | 
in supposing, that if the mighty evil of dissolution 
is to come upon these States, and tear them asun- 
der, (which may the Almighty Ruler of nations | 
avert,) that he will be able to throw the responsi- | 
bility on the South, or on the Administration. Not | 
so, sir. I tell him, if his gloomy apprehensions | 
are to be realized, and he and { are destined to 
witness that disastrous period in the history of na- į 
tions, when a funeral veil is to be cast as a black 
pall over the destinies of a great empire, and the 
foundations of the glorious fabric of our Constitu- 
tion are to be broken up; when the sainted forms | 
of the fathers of the Revolution, with that great 
and. venerable man, (pointing to the portrait of 
General Washington,) “ first m peace, first in war, 
and first in the hearts of his countrymen,” and 


lit, and looking to its probable consequences, 


ul 


il abilities, and has long occupied a prominent posi- 


who, in the language of a celebrated British states- 
man, furnished, more than any other human being, 
the idea of a perfect man, at their head, are seen 
marching in slow, silent, and solemn procession to 
the grave of the republic, and the genius of free 
government and American liberty are seen weeping 
in bitter anguish over the desolate and smouldering 
ruins of a violated Constitution,an undone country, 
and a ruined, distracted, and undone people, the 
incarnate spirit of Abolition wilt be seen not far off, 
perched upon the fatal bough of discord, anarchy, 
and confusion, gazing with death-like, fiendish 
malignity on the miserable scene. Mr. President, 
I am anxious, deeply anxious, to avert from our 
common country these portentous evils. But, sir, 
I tell the Senator from Ohio, and I tell the men of 
the North, that it can only be done in one way, 


and that is, by conceding to the people of every | 


section of this Confederacy the equal rights secured 
to them by the Constitution of a common coun- 
try; by placing upon an equal footing the descend- 
ants of those who fought at Lexington, and Con- 
cord, and Bunker’s Hill, and the descendants of 
those who fought at Camden, and Guilford, and 
Lite York, both in regard to present and pro- 
spective rights. But I have no fears with respect 
to the dissolution of the Union. 
frightened when a madman stares. I rely upon 
the sense of justice of the American people to sus- 
tain me in the correctness of the views I have cx- 
pressed, and to avert from my country the evils to 
which I have alluded. 

I believe with my honorable friend from Michi- 
gan, [Mr. Cass,] that the clouds which flit across 
our destiny, and inspire such gloomy apprehen- 
sions in, the minds of some, will pass away, and 
the sunshine of our prosperity will return with 


more resplendent brightness, and that the Consti- |, 
| tution will stand, amidst all the assaults made upon 


it, like the rock which, far from land, uprears its 
majestic head, and remains unmoved by the storms 
that agitate the ocean. In all these agreeable hopes 
and anticipations I may be disappointed. It may 
be, that under the influence of madness and folly, 
or fanaticism, or unchastened ambition, the glori- 


ous vessel of our Constitution is destined to go to | 
If so, I shall be found struggling amidst 


pieces. 
the ruins of my country’s wreck, endeavoring to 
lay hold of some plank by which to save the great 
principles of free government, the Union of these 
States, and the liberty of my country from total de- 
struction. 

I proceed now, sir, to say a word upon the plans 
that have been indicated in the course of this de- 
bate in relation to the further prosecution of the 
war. Three courses have been pointed out: First, 
a vigorous prosecution of the war. Second, ta- 
king a defensive line, and holding it—the territory 
we now have—subject to future negotiation; and 
third, the withdrawal of our troops to the east side 
of the Rio Grande. 

Mr. President, from the time Texas was annex- 
ed to the United States in the manner in which it 
was annexed, I have looked upon war with Mex- 
ico as inevitable. 


not among the war inevitables on another question, 
that in regard to Mexico, knowing the obstinacy 
of her character, seeing the blind infatuation of her 


| councils, and tendency of her policy in regard to 


Texas, I did consider war with her as inevitable. It 


was but natural, therefore, that I should have look- || 


ed to the origin, the prosecution, and the probable 
consequences of the war. With the unpleasant an- 
ticipation that war would come, and with a full 
view of the means it would require to prosecute 


I 


am still in favor, not only of a vigorous prosecution 


i of the war, bat in favor of the most vigorous 
| means of prosecution of the war. 
| the best course for the United States, best for 


I believe that 


Mexico, for that is the shortest mode, and best for 
he cause of humanity itself. Iam, therefore, in 
favor of adding to, rather than taking from, the 
means which have been asked by the Executive to 


I am not to be! 


For, although my honorable |; 
friend from Michigan will remember that I was | 


tion in the political. history of his: country, but 
held, for.a long-time, the highest position’ under 
the President connected: with ‘the military branch 
of the public service. Under these circumstances, 
it is but natural and proper that his opinions upon 
a war measure should receive the most. serious 
consideration. But duly impressed with the just 
weight of all these considerations, I dissent entirely 
from the correctness of the line of policy which he 
thinks it best to pursue in relation tothe war with 
Mexico. 1 feel compelled to differ from him, out 
and out. Peace, permanent peace, should be the 
object of all wars on the part of all Christian 
nations. I consider that the establishment of a 
defensive line of posts through the territory of 
Mexico would lead to protracted, if not intermina- 
ble, war between the two countries. For, if Mex- 
ico is to be believed when she says she will never 
treat until we withdraw our troops from her terri- 
| tory, how can it be expected, when we draw a 
| line with the sword across her territory, and de- 
| Clare to her and to the world that we will hold it 
' subject to negotiation, that she will treat for peace? 
|| The thing is unreasonable, and not to be expected. 
! Of all the wars which have agitated, desolated, 
|| and distracted the world, these border wars, these 
|| wars of posts, have been most disastrous. They 


j| have ever been, and will continue to be, wars:of 
|| rapine and murder, of robbery and pillage and as- 
|i sassination. History abounds with examples full 
of fearful instruction upon this point. But: this: 
line would be utterly indefensible upon the-plan of 
ithe Senator from South Carolina. He proposes 
| for its defence three fortifications and five regi» 
|i ments. These posts would be more than one hun- 
dred and fifty miles apart. You could not main- 
| tain these posts without a sufficient force at each 
one of them to resist the whole imbodied Torce of 

| Mexico. They would attack them in detail, and 
|| they must fall, and your men be cut to pieces. Or 

i the Mexicans would cut your line and march into 
Texas and desolate the country. The whole idea 

| of a defensive line appears to me to be utterly un- 
tenable. You have crossed the Rubicon, and you 
|| must carry the war into that part of Mexico where 
|| she would feel its effects, before you can hope for 
peace. 

The third proposition is, to withdraw your troops 
altogether. This, sir, I shall not discuss, but con- 
tent myself with saying that, in my judgment, it 
would disgrace us in the eyes of our own country- 
men, and the rest of the civilized world, and even 
of Mexico herself. And so far from adopting it, 
if I had the power, I would place an army of fifty 
| thousand men in the heart of Mexico, and prose- 
| cute the war with all possible vigor, and never 
relax until she sued for peace; and then I would 
|| grant her such terms as the events of the war and 
| the principles of justice might seem to require. I 
| have heard, with regret, the assaults made upon 
| the Administration, with the view, it seems- to me, 
| of bringing the Government of the United States 
l; into contempt and detestation. — ; 
|; Mr. President, it is not my intention to enter 
into a defence of the Administration against the 
unjust, unmerited, and illiberal attacks that have 
| been made upon it. But little of my time has been 
|! spent, as a public man, in praising those in power. 
|| I remember right well, that there was a time when 
ii I exerted my influence against the one-man power, 
| Executive encroachment, and the danger of despo- 
| tism; and when some of those who are now loud- 
i est in their denunciation of the present Executive 
i| were feasting upon the bounty, and running riot in 
|| the popularity, of him against whom, owing, I sup- 
|! pose, to the philosophy of circumstances, they after- 
| wards brought these same charges. In this respect, 
lat least, I can say that I am not as some other men. 
| But when I see an eminent citizen taken, without 
| solicitation, and without expectation on his part, 
i ftom the walks and pursuits of private life, and 
placed by the voice of his countrymen at the head 
of the Government, and Jaboring incessantly, with 
patriotic devotion, to promote, according to his 
ii views, the honor, the interest, and the prosperity, 
| of his country—when I hear such a man assailed, 
|| with a coarseness and vituperation beyond all for- 
_ mer example, and utterly inconsistent with the de- 
; cency, decorum, and dignity, which ought always 

o characterize the proceedings of this body, that 
' impulse which always prompts me to come to the 
defence of the assailed and the unheard is hard to 
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be resisted. But I shall leave the President to the 
proud consciousness of having done his duty, and 
tothe just and impartial judgment of the American 
people... ‘That.is the great tribunal to. which heis 
responsible for his publie acts, and from that judg- 
menthe has nothing to fear, but everything to hope 
and expect. es 

“A-great judge of human nature and of human 
affairs has said that reproach is a necessary ingre- 
dient in the composition of all true glory. ‘The 
opponents. of this Administration have adminis- 
tered that drug with a.most prodigal hand. 
which they have sown they will be sure to reap, 
in the bitter fruits, to them, of the glory and ap- 
plause: with which this Administration will be 
crowned. P 

‘The hand of History—stern, inflexible History— 
will soon be upon the curtain, and when it is fally 
drawn up, and the acts of this Administration fairly 


exhibited, I venture to assert, that when that is i] 
done, there will be more seen in the acts of the | 


present Administration to approve than in any one 
since the adoption of the Constitution, and that an 
impartial people will so decide. This is all I have 


That į 


loved country, and to render us a fit example for 
the imitation of the other nations of the earth. 


THE THREE MILLION BILL. 


SPEECH OF MR. BUTLER, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 


Iw tHe SENATE or THE Unrrep STATES, 
February 18, 1847, 


On the Bill making further Appropriation for the 
purpose of bringing the War to a speedy and 
honorable close. 

Mr. BUTLER addressed the Senate as fol- 
lows: 

I approach this subject, sir, with an embarrass- 
ment which I have in vain attempted to throw off. 

But I will endeavor to redeem the pledge I made 


yesterday, by confining my remarks within as |! 


short a limit as possible; for, upon reflection, I am 
much more disposed to listen to the remarks of others 
than to offer any suggestions of my own. This 


' gin of this war. 
; wisdom: “ Beware of an entrance to a quarrel; 
, but, being in, take care thine adversary beware of 
i thee!”? And another: “Give thy thoughts no 
, tongue, nor any disproportioned thought his act.” 
| Now we are in the war, I can see no wisdom in 


in some measure, to be held responsible; yet, as 


i far as its consequences are concerned, I do not 
| see, Mr. President, why the odium or the respon- 


sibility should be thrown upon him. I cannot 


| undertake to say what may have been the imme- 
| diate cause of this war; 


i but I know one thing, it 
has been recognised and sanctioned—if you choose 
to say, declared—in a most solemn manner by 


| this legislature; and if the legislature of the Union 
: has adopted the war, it does seem to me that it ig 
| only just that it should share fairly the responsi- 
| bility incident to it. 


I do not intend to make any remarks on the ori- 
I think it a good maxim, full of 


advertising an enemy what shall be our ultimate 
determination in relation to it. I think it impoli- 
tic, unwise; and as far, thereforeg*as we can indi- 
cate our utmost purpose, it ought to be kept to 
ourselves. I think that the President thus far is 


war has brought up subjects to the consideration 
of this body which, viewed in whatever aspect, 
are attended and surrounded with gloomy and 
perplexing difficulties. My own mind has not 
been relieved by anything which has yet been pro- | 
posed; and, when [| say that it has not been re- 
lieved, I am sure it would be vanity in me to sup- } 
pose that I could myself offer any remarks or 
suggestions to relieve the difficulties of others. 
Until I determined to make a few remarks on the 
subject, I confess that I had not fully realized the | 
magnitude of the subject in all its bearings. We | 
arè in the midst of a war. It has its horrors, its 
calamities, and its hazards. They are inseparable |: 
from war, and I do not know that they are more 
revolting than those which accompany all wars. 
But when I turn to another view of this subject, 
I am still more appalled. I wish that I could 


to say in regard to the present Administration, 

I mentioned in the opening of my remarks that 
the scenes in which we are engaged and that are 
daily passing around us were full of interest and full 
of instruction... Most of the elements and principles 
of free government have been drawn into this dis- | 
cussion. Senators have taken a wide range, and 
traversed the portal of the temple of liberty, and 
examined the foundation of the great pillars that 
sustain it. Among the most important of these is 
the liberty of speech and free discussion and the 
liberty of the press: And while I have been grati- ! 
fied, almost to mortification, at the pertinacity and | 
zeal with which the first is maintained, [ have not 
been'without some misgivings with respect to the | 
safety of the other. It was not without deep mor- | 
tification that I heard the Senator from Ohio [Mr. | 
Corwin] pronounce the message of the Presi- | 
dent of the United States to be a document fecu- | 
lent with lies. Still I was disposed to pardon | 
something to the spirit of liberty—to make some 
allowance for the freedom of speech in the heat of | 
debate. But when memory, faithfal to her office, 
admonishes me that that Senator only a few days 
ago voted for expelling from this body, on ac- 


entitled to the indulgent consideration of this body. 
He was placed in dificult cireumstances. He 
was called on to occupy the territory of Texas. 
That territory had been ceded under peculiar cir- 
| cumstances. The boundaries were not defined, 
i but it was received, with instructions obligatory 
on the President to take possession of it; and, as 
the representative of the nation, he had to run all 
i; the hazards of a collision with an enemy—I should 
, not say then an enemy—but with a government 
that had disputed, not only the right of the repub- 
lic on which we claimed our title, but disputed our 
right to any portion of that territory whatsoever. 
How, then, was the President to proceed? Iwill 
: endeavor to do him justice. He had to deal with 
| a Suspicious and jealous people, whose irresponsi- 
ble voice, full of violence and proud defiance, was 
look to peace for any relief. We have the war: |! controlling, without mart doinita eae feeble 
and, at this very moment, whilst our friends A Seen oe a d ne pire beh t sa 
end Edred are either spseged m the perils of |) would fave been disputed But, hen thie. cee 
the battle, or are proceeding thither ami i i ibli i 
perils of "a dangerous toast and PA | cal Tes mede by et e N a 
ocean, instead of finding relief from any sugges- |! history of nadons tofind fae E Ki PE kine z 
tions made here for a speedy, honorable, and safe krant ot the whole of iis domain to aa 
count of something published in the Union with | peace, I find no other prospect presented to me, || When that cession was made, perhaps the Presi- 
respect to certain members of this body, a man || if some of the demonstrations which have been |} dent, thinking it roper to ees blend co 
venerable for his age, and for more than forty | made—and they come in an imposing form from | exténsive with the a of the rant found him- 
years intimately and honorably and usefully asso- i| imposing sources—are to be carried out, than that || self embarrassed, and ultimatel Peds dasi 5 
ciated with the great Republican party, and whose |} peace will bring with it still gloomier circum- } his own desion ip this olisin with anothers Sr. 
failings lean to virtue’s side, and always to the |; stances; and that there will be more abiding perils į; ernment SES er gov- 
side of his country—if I did consider the assault |! in the peace itself than there were dangers in the But, as I before said, we are in a war: and 
made upon the liberty of the press, in the person || war, viewed in any form in which you may choose |! examination of its origin is at this moment unv ise, 
of such a man, as ominous of evil, I could not re- || to regard them. It is an occasion, sir, which calls |! impolitic and I cannot see any good that ; oTa 
sist the conclusion that the Senator from Ohio was for union, justice, and wisdom. It calls for the steed by it. I am not dis ear to = fe er 
much more disposed to teach by precept than ex- || spirit of compromise on the common altar of our i its declaration for declaration it is This Gow 
ample, in regard to the decoram of debate and the country. And yet, at this very time, when all |: ment, in the most solemn manner, put t th dis. 
decencies of the press. But I venture to predict, || these influences united might save the country, posal of the President ten millions Pr dolla ; hd 
that whether this act of expulsion was intended by | What do we find? Discord mingling in our coun- fifty thousand troops. They placed the sword 
those who perpetrated it to inflict a wound upon cils, with her profane torch raised, and shrieking his hand and pon sate ie $ seit. Aft a A 
the freedom of the press, or disgrace upon the edi- || aloud that she is ready to burn down the temple |; what are we to do? That brin S ic th laj nd 
_tor, it will prove equally impotent and vain. In- || of our liberties, unless the terms of peace pre- j! practical question which eran Solet 
stead of silencing the press, you have aroused it-|| scribed by sectional fanaticism and sectional am- i| the bill a your table. What d at bil, M 
against you throughout the land, and hundreds of | bition shall be conceded! In these circumstances, ose? Tintend to speak din doe he b fore T 
thousands of tongues, speaking in tones of untram- || whether I look to war or to peace, it is scarcely | ae ‘to the other ae 7 fer erin rane 
melled freedom, will pronounce sentence of con- || with hope. However, ina republic like this, amid | Pod h, perha ae Ealt S R cee DAE 
demnation upon the act you have done. And, so | the agitations of a free, active, and progressive eaten Behe p ion “Whe e y ie we a 
far from having disgraced the editor, you will find |} public opinion, we must expect some of the hazards | measure pur tide te b tt ae = A 5 eae 
the voice of public opinion, like the rushing of || to accompany the glories of our institutions. We tainin P nee Ton ble an aes aes 
many waters, coming up from the extremities of the || must meet them as far and as well as Wwercale cea Wall oki atit a iy Diecon ae 
republic, and hailing him with the cheering plaudit || | As I intend to rely for the protection of the sec. aries i ith n ‘tk vr te y aS ìt concerns our 
of “well done, good and faithful servant.” And, | tion of the country which I have the honor in part || yer hl aime ee ne Government, I would have 
when he returns to the land of his nativity, of his || to represent, upon the guarantees of the Constitu Pie subject. Itis only in 
By a f : a i pegs 3 A the other aspect as respects its bearing on our own 
Infancy, of his youth, of his manhood, and of his old tion, I will endeavor to avoid any sectional appeals |: Pea p a 
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age, too—for the frosts of seventy winters whiten || in any form whatever. I came here, certainly, i formidable. But iF he he y HT aR ore 

his locks—so far from being disgraced by your de- || A e a measure for peace, to 
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without disguise, but not as a partisan on this sub- || i 
f A y 5 tie is ‘| take a g h r 
cree, you will find that social and intellectual circle, || ject. I have no griefs to avenge—no favors to ask |; fiend non Me Be Me T ee Peau 
of which he has been so long a cherished member, |} —no aspirations beyond the performance of my | much prefer tc giles ” ae oN ONs] ae 
vz panding itself to welcome and receive him. I | duty. And certainly, if it should be supposed | word ne hoiorable. panee ENEA i ne 
ope the Senate will pardon th® digression, and || that I came here with < i sion |! SE vane ety renane, vountariy Dy 
mark the prediction. p 5 , | any premeditated aversion |! the people of Mexico, rather than have any peace 
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to this Administration, or especially to the Presi- | 
; i S Sl- || exto r r 
Tn conclusion, permit me to say, that I shall vote j| dent of the United States, there would be then a | non E O E nae nen: 


great mistake. Iwill do the President and his | thati : ; 
ote > ee ive 5 S i) thatit w p 
Administration justice; and when this war is, as: p Quid be a subject of reproach, but it would 


: LISM Ba: e an event very much to be deplored, if our y 
it ha ? | y p 2if our arm 
stijeat paige ara enen | were to penetrate into the heart of Mexico, and 
Ka -ONSG- |; there underta ictate terms y 
quences, I must say this much for the President, |! ke to dictate terms to the people b 


? ; k: z king ther ss under th k It would 
that whilst, as far ; . > || making m pas e yoke. It would be 
2 a8 tar as its origin is concerned, he is, || unfortunate, so far as regards the peace itself. 


for the bill without amendment, T do it under the 

hope, unaided by much expectation, that it may | 
lead to a speedy peace. And I fervently beseech | 
the Divine Governor of the Universe so to overrule | 
and direct us in this, and in all other matters, as | 
to promote the interest and the honor of our be- ʻi 
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You might have hands to sign it. You might find 
those who, under the dictation of your armies, 
would, perhaps, put their hands to the paper. But 
what people on earth, pretending to be identified 
with their soil—who had mingled the sweat of | 
their brow with the very soil on which they lived 
—could keep such a peace with any other than 
Punic hearts? It would be no peace. It would 
be a peace associated with reproach, and would 
only endure so long as the people could not break 
it with impunity. lam far, therefore, from desi- 
ring such a result. And another thing [ would 
say on this occasion: let the young adventurers of 
this nation, active, restless, and enterprising, as 
they are, once look upon the fair fields of Mexico, 
and it will be as vain to attempt to restrain them, 
as to restrain the young eagles from returning to 
the carnage on willing and submissive victims. If |} 
ou ever dictate such a peace as that, with arms 
in your hands, within the palaces of Mexico, you 
sow the seeds of eternal strife between the two 
republics. It is impossible, sir, to relieve a people 
compelled to submit to such a peace from the abi- 
ding mortification from which they would be con- 
tinually attempting to relieve themselves. I desire 
no such peace. .I have always regarded patriotism 


| fatal only when it is too late to avert them. Yes, 


| protracted, its mischiefs will increase. Parties will 


| liant battles on the Rio Grande on the 8th and 9th, 


—— 


as being somehow mystically associated with the 
love of soil, as well as the institutions of a people. 
I have always regarded that as one of the most 
beautiful passages in history, in which Bernadotte, 
whilst he felt it his duty as a sovereign to oppose 
Napoleon, and for that purpose exerted all his 
powers in conjunction with others, yet, when they 
approached the frontiers of France, he paused, and 
refused to invade his native soil, You cannot 
separate that feeling from any people. I would | 
not wish, sir, to see any people on earth divested 
of that feeling. Least of all should I desire to sce | 
any act of a republic like ours tending to eradicate 
from the hearts of a neighboring republic such a 
sacred national sentiment. In this point of view, 


therefore, I should regard it as a great misfortune, |; 


if it should become necessary to carry on our offen- 
sive operations so far that we could, by humilia- 
tion-—by mere terror of our arms—force and extort 
from Mexico such a peace as the hearts of her | 
people could not willingly observe. 

But there is the other alternative, and I take that | 
of my honorable friend from Maryland. 
pose a peace were presented to Mexico, directly or 
indirectly, in such terms as these: “We are en- 
gaged in war. You owe our citizens money. They 
have just claims against you. Thus far you have 
been unable to pay them. Having appealed to the 
arbitrament of the sword, we insist upon their ad- | 
justment.’’ Mexico replies, that she has no re- 
sources; that, exhausted by this protracted war, 
she is unable to respond to the demand, ‘“ Very 
well! we might reply; “if you cannot do that, |i 
we have this simple proposition to make: We will || 
not only assume the debts due to our own citizens, 
but more than that. We are willing to give, in | 
advance, three millions of dollars, in consideration | 
that you will cede such territory as you can hon- || 
estly and fairly—in looking at your own policy— | 
spare, without interfermg with the integrity of 
your domain.” Yet, sir, here is still a difficulty. 
We are speaking of this all on one side. We do 
not know that Mexico is going to consider it; but 
I am very much inclined to think, that if this | 
money had been placed at the disposal of the Pres- | 
ident last session, we would have done more than 
all our armies have effected. Not by bribery. Ij 
do not mean that it should have been used for the 
prostituted purpose of corrupting generals and ma- | 
gistrates, but simply to tell a necessitous people 
“You are exhausted. You have not money to 
pay your troops. But here, in consideration of 
some territory that you might spare, we are wil- 
ling to advance to you three millions of dollars, 
and assume all the responsibility you owe our citi- 
zens in the adjustment of their claims.” I believe, 
sir, that if you had said that, it would have had 
more effect than all the war measures thal you 
have adopted; and I, for one, would have much |; 
preferred it. A spontaneous peace, coming from 
a people, made with their own consent, and with- 
out coercion, is not only more becoming as regards 
our national policy, and more deserving the appro- | 
bation of history, but, in my oj 
founded in wisdom, and would be much more per 


j 
j 
i 
i 
| 
i 
f 


| 
| 


manent than any other. I know other suggestions |i the future.” 


26 


Sup- |! 
|; tions encourage the acquisition of territory, with a 


icipated treaty should be so situated as to give it a ij 


|| language, we are told, that this war is waged, ; i t 
i Union, when both parties shall have an occasion 


i sition of territory, not only to and beyond the de- 4 


| institution of slavery might, for a time have been || 
| avoided. 


: just this, the war must be terminated without the 
ii acquisition of territory, or that territory 
| acquired for the non-slaveholding States. The re- 


i 


pinion, would be |; military prowess: | : 
|i without “indemnity for the past, or security for |; 


have been made. Other counsels may be followed. |f 
But I am inclined to believe that they are danger- | 
i 


ous, and that the consequences will be found to be | 
Iam inclined to think that every day this war is 
look to it, and act upon it as part of their game. 


Mischief is the food of ambition. If the peace had 
been concluded only a few months after the bril- 


it might have been well for as. And, indeed, it 
was supposed, when this Government placed at | 
the disposal of the President ten millions of dol- 
lars and fifty thousand men—not a doubt was en- 
tertained, in my part of the country at least—that 
we would have a speedy and an honorable peace. 
We have been mistaken. We will be still more | 
mistaken, if we suppose we can conquér a satisfac- | 
tory peace, and subjugate a people, by invading 
their soil and taking their cities. As far, there- 
fore, as that is concerned, I would be very much 
averse to it. f would be willing to make this ex- 
periment, and wait until it could be made. But I 
will be asked, ‘t What territory do you want?” 
But for the mischievous suggestions which have | 
come up in some of your resolutions there—I say | 
it with all sincerity, and from the bottom of my | 
heart, before God—I would have heen much better 
satisfied if such territory contemplated in the anti- 


national character; that it should he so situated as 
to put it obviously beyond the control of sectional 
influence. In that point of view, it might be said 
that it was acquired neither for giving strength to 
this or that section, but as being convenient and || 
proper for the enjoyment of the nation, in reference | 
to its relations with other nations. In this way, |} 
the much-exciting questions growing out of the |; 


1 


i 


But from demonstrations not to be mistaken, the į 
slaveholding States cannot by any concession or |; 
compromise avoid the insult of declaratory propo- | 
sitions, that have been and will be introduced, | 
more by way of supercilious advertisement than | 
immediate purpose. Every morning I have to sit |! 
and hear resolution after resolution requiring Con- } 
gress to interfere with the rights of the slavehold- į 
ing portion of this Union. Some of these resolu- |} 


view of giving what is called a free population su- 
perior advantages, as would seem to throw the 
southern States into an odious and humiliating 
contrast. Look at the resolutions from the State 
of New York. In the strongest and most imposing 


i 


and must be prosecuted, with a view to the acqui- 


grec I have mentioned—but any territory; and that ʻi 
when acquired, the people whom I represent are | 
to participate in none of the fruits of conquest— |; 
none of the fruits of victory; that all these fruits 
are to be like the apple of discord! Do you sup-: 
pose that we can submit to any such arrangement |! 
as that? Having excited our confidence by the |! 
terms of the original compact, that we might rely 

on the guarantec that it contains for a more perfect : 
security and protection in the enjoyment of com- ; 
mon rights and privileges, is it not now a treach- 
eroas aad insulting fraud to be told that, under the 
sanction of the Constitution itself, we are to be de- | 
graded and distinguished by the assertion of an: 
odious inequality in social and political position | 
and in caste? l say it here, so far as it regards all | 
the objects of life—position, empire, wealth, every- 
thing—all would be nothing to me, if I found that 
I had lived with those who would regard me as an 
inferior in any point of view. I ask for existence 


proud feeling of equality. Having excited it, hav- 
ing been taught to prize it, is it to be supposed that 
we are to forfeit it in this way? The maiter is 


must be 


sult would be that millions of dollars have heen 

expended, thousands of lives sacrificed, with no | 
other fruits for them than the reputation of havi 
fought battles as mere exhibitions of the nation 
í to have a peace, in one view, 


It would be a proclamation -tọ the ii 


|; unseen consequences. 


j resistance. 


| together by so many ties—ties of 


‘the rich lands, adapted to the cultu 
commodities, will be alone settled by southern 
| people and their descendants? Th 


"constitute a large portion ofa slave 


world, that in awar with Mexico there can be no 
mode of obtaining any satisfaction from’ her; ‘to 
say that we must forfeit.our right to demand com> 
pensation for injuries to our citizens, and to let ‘all 
the costs and consequences of the war fall on this 
Government. Pensioners on crutches, widows.and 
orphans petitioning @or claims; these would bé the 
solemn evidences of the achievements and results 
of a fruitless and mischievous war. If you°can 
get no land, you can get nothing from Mexico, 
But it would be infinitely better to give up the war 
upon such terms, than to have peace associated 
with degradation and ruin to one section of the 
Union, or to have the almost certain hazards of 
revolution and civil war. 

I am willing to make sacrifices to perpetuate the 
Union of these States. It has sacred associations 
connected with it, and its dissolution can never be 
regarded but with dismay and apprehension as to 
It is worth everything but 
the giving up equalily of right, by submission to 
unconstitutional exactions. If the issue on the 
slave question could be entirely avoided by the re- 
linguishment of all claim to any territory hereafter 
to be acquired, it ought to be done with joy and 
alacrity. In this there might be a concurrence of 
all who take a patriotic interest in the perpetuity 
of our institutions. But, sir, it will come in spite 
of compromise and temporary conciliation. It will 
come when it is thought that the slaveholders are 
in such a Situation as to be unable to make effectual 
When it does come, the momentous 
question will be presented, whether usurpation and 
oppression shall prevail over good faith and the 
solemn guarantees of the Federal Constitution. EH 
the first should prevail, it would be the most atro- 
cious of suicides, and the power that perpetrates it 
will be held answerable for the consequences. I 
think it a fatal calculation to suppose that the 
South will submit. I hope when the crisis does 
come, and I fear it is not distant, it will be found 
that the Union has such value as to give it real but 
untried strength. It has many elements of strength, 
and, in my opinion, it will become stronger by the 
tide of events, notwithstanding the perilous agita- 
tions of occasional storms. These are the storms 
of passion and prejudice, as yet uncontrolled by 
the sober counsels of reason, prudence, and inter- 
est. Distance and separation cease to exercise 
their ordinary influence. Your intercourse is con- 


| stant, frequent, and better regulated than it was in 


the infancy of the republic. Commercial relations, 
founded on interest and mutual advantage, will not 


| be disregarded. The Atlantic Ocean without, and 


railways within, will be eternal bonds of inter- 
course—the real inducements to continue in the 


to consider them in conjunction before a common 
tribunal. Violent and inconsiderate resolutions, 
proceeding from selfish and ambitions aspirants 
for power, will be rebuked by a higher spirit and 
more honest counsels. Atleast I hope so. It is 
really criminal to sport with subjects for mere 
political objects, that may so deeply affect the'des- 
tiny and happiness of a people that are bound 

consanguinity 
and alliances of marriage—ties that are consecrated 
by historical associations. Sir, do you think that 
re of southern 


e young men 
from the North, signally characterized for enter- 
prise, activity, and industry, will, in a few years, 

holding popu- 
lation. Can it be possible to suppose that Massa- 
chusetts, (and I mention her name because I have 
an habitual, an historieal respect for her character, ) 


or New York, or Pennsylvania, could look on or 
| for no other purpose but the enjoyment of this allow cruel strife to place in hostile opposition 
| fathers and their children, and kindred ofevery 
- degree. 
; trol them. 


Nature would rise up to rebuke and con- 
If we all could but worship on the altar 
of good faith and justice, erected by our ancestors, 


‘ there would be no danger in trusting the questions 
: which now so much agitate us, to any one of the 


old thirteen States that formed the Constitution. 
The same spirit that sanctioned the constitutional 
security for southern rights, would be exerted to 
preserve and maintain them. I dread much more 
the temper of the times than justice and judgment, 

At the time the Constitution was adopted, the 
slaveholding States had strength enough to contend 
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on egual terms, in all respects, with their northern 
allies: Such an idea never entered the head of any 
one, that the public domain did not constitute com- 
mon property, as well for slave labor as any other 
kind. Before I proceed to present the main -prop- 
sition. which itis my purpose mainly to consider, 
T will make; by way of illustf&tion, some practical 
commentaries on it. 

We know that” the State of Vermont was in a 
territorial relation to the Government after theadop- 
tion of the Constitution. Her people were far re- 
moved from any inducement to use slave labor. 
At that time it is not improbable to suppose that 
the slaveholding States ‘had a preponderating con- 
trol over the legislative action of the Government; 
and if they had not, suppose they had. Well, then | 
suppose it had been the design of the slaveholding 
States, seeing what is fast coming to pass, to per- 
petuate their power by declaring the terms upon | 


which the government of Vermont. should be con- | 


ducted, and had, in the same spirit of proscription |! 


and exclusion which now seems to actuate the New 


York Legislature, undertaken to say that no one || 


should be eligible to office unless he were a slave- 
holder, or had offered some bounty—a discrimi- 
nating bounty—to any one who should cultivate 
the soil with ‘slave labor: what would then have 
been thought of such an exercise of power on the 
part of Congress? I take it that the suggestion of | 
such a power wonld have been condemned by the 
indignation of a whole people. The framers of the 
Constitution were then alive to minister on its altar. | 
I answer for it, that no slaveholder of the South 

could have been capable of violating honesty and 

good faith by such an insulting mode of acquiring 


power. ti 


I will take another case by way of contrast, as 


in the States of Alabama and Mississippi was ori- 
ginally part of the territory of Georgia, and by one 
of the most stupendous frauds, perhaps, ever per- 
petrated to the dishonor of an entire people, it is 
very well known, that by a combination of corrup- 
tion, that territory was ceded to a company who 


claimed it under that grant. The indignation of |! 


the people of Georgia, on finding themselves de- 
spoiled of their territory, was, as may readily be 
imagined, extreme. History goes so far, indeed, 
as to inform us, that by way of showing their in- 
dignation, the whole assembly, for the next year, 
in the presence of a vast concourse of people—such 
as had never been witnessed in that part of the 
land-—collecting the rays of the sun, literally by fire 
from heaven, burnt up the record. But the good | 


faith which had always characterized, and I hope || 


ever will characterize, the people of this nation, | 


still retained its controlling influence, and when | 


the question came up upon the grant, it was con- 
firmed. A war between this company and the 
State of Georgia followed; and, in these circum- 
stances, what did the Federal Government do? It | 
interposed and bought up the claim. Well, now, 
Mr. President, suppose the Federal Legislature had 
undertaken to prescribe to that territory terms 
prohibiting involuntary servitude, do you think 
that the people of Georgia, in that territory, would | 
have submitted? Why not? For the very reason 
that the Federal Government had no authority to 
do so. It would have been a fraud; and whilst the 
Government interposed for the purpose of remedy- 
ing the consequences of a fraud, it would itself have 
perpetrated on the Constitution a stupendous fraud. 
And why? If the Federal Government have the 
power now, they had it then; and just as much 
then as now. But, at that time, when good faith 
and a regard to the true principles of the Constitu- 
tion prevailed, the very thought of it would have 
heen repudiated with scorn by every section of the | 
Union. Yes, by New 
tions here instructing her Senators and Represent- 
atives to prosecute the war for the purpose of con- 
quest, and then modestly undertake to dictate the 
terms in advance as tô who shall enjoy it. 

Twill take another case. North Carolina, the 
first to embark in the revolution, by open declara- 


tion at least, and the last, acting on the principle of || 


sat cilo sì sat tuto, to come into the Union, owned 
‘Tennessee as part of her territory. Now, suppose 
that by a combination of sections it had been pro- 
posea to regulate her territory, after its cession or 

efore, by excluding from it the use of slave labor, 
what a fraud would it not have been! I think the 


York, that has sent resolu- | 


old North State, which generally does everything 
when she attempts it so well, would have shown 
some of her old Mecklenburg spunk. The same 
might be said of Virginia and Kentucky. These 
illustrations will indicate the proposition which has 
here been-assumed, and which I dispute, to wit, 
that Congress, by the rightful exercise of her sov- 
ereign authority over the territory of the United 
States, has power to excludea slaveholding popula- 
tion from equal rights witha non-slaveholding popu- 
lation. For if Congress assume upon itself such a 
power, it is one that has not been conferred, and 


to say that Congress has an unlimited and an un- 
controllable jurisdiction over the common domain, 
to do with it as it pleases, by giving or securing it 
to one portion of our citizens to the exclusion | of 
others, is a revolting proposition. It is one which 
has been but lately broached, and broached under 
irresponsible and dangerous influences. I shall 
contend that the jurisdiction of Congress is not 
only derivative, but subject to definite limitations. 


| powers of sovereignty, may exercise some such 
jurisdiction by constitutional enactments. But has 
Congress the same power over Federal territory 
that.one of the Commonwealths of this republic 
has over its territory within its corporate limits? 
A State might say that none but Protestants or 


might say that slaveholders should not be eligible 
to office. I believe the English Parliament has 
gone very far on this subject. I can see no reason 
why a State of this Confederacy might not go 
, equally far. But can the Congress of the United 
States do the same? If it can, it is then both a 


. . . A |! State, or might make a separate State, and also 
well as illustration, The territory now comprised ji i 


| have federal jurisdiction. I think this proposition 
| cannot be tolerated fora moment, to wit, that Con- 
| gress could make a constitution for a Territory and 
then admit it into the Union upon the terms it had 
prescribed, or could exercise the jurisdiction of a 


į the Union. All the power that Congress can have 


t 
| Ean pas 

i| State Government over it without letting it into 
i 


over the common territory is— 


«The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or 
other property belonging to the United States; and nothing 
| in this Constitution shall be so construed as to prejudice 
any claims of the United States, or of any particular State.” 


This provision does confer a jurisdiction; but it 
is a fiduciary jurisdiction, to take care or dispose 
of the territory of the United States for the people 
| of the United States—their equal property. The 
; trast is to be exercised for the benefit of all; and, 
in reference to the ends contemplated, to make 
| 
| 


rules and regulations until the territory can claim 
| the attributes of a State. Like a guardian, it can 
| hold the lands in abeyance for the people of the 
| territory, until they are prepared to assume the 
| character and responsibility of a sovereign State. 
| It is something like the relation of guardian and 
| ward. When the ward attains age, and is pre- 
! pared for the office of manhood, the authority of 
ithe guardian ceases. The guardian’s duty is to 
| discharge his trast for the benefit of his ward, with 
| an understanding that the minor may do what he 
| pleases with the property when he gets into the 
| rightfal possession of it. Now, suppose the guar- 
i dian to have the charge of many wards, with a 
| joint Interest in a common property, under a be- 
i quest, all entitled to enjoy its fruits, but some 
| slaveholding and others nét—what would be 
| thought of him as an honest man, as an honest 
| trustee, if he were to make invidious distinctions 
; between them, with the avowed view of giving one 
f 
ł 
| 
j 
j 


ji an advantage over the other? 


Well, sir, what is assumed that Congress can 
| do, and what Congress will be called on to do, in 
| relation to any territory that may be acquired under 
| treaty, or with any other territory? Why, it is 
; nothing more nor less than this, that none of the 
! slaveholding population of this Confederacy shall 
|; be regarded as worthy of its enjoyment. They 
tare to be excluded altogether, apon the ground 
| that no other people shall hereafter form themselves 
| into a State, unless they settle the territory upon 
| condition that they shall give up their property. 
: They are to be excluded by an insulting diserimi- 
ji nation. They are told, your soldiers may fight— 


i 


Ti 
i 


one to which it can have no inherent right. What! | 


I readily concede that a State, having plenary ° 


, you may encounter all the hazards of war—but ! 


t 


ii none but Catholics should be eligible to office, or |i 


i| or victory. 


It is allowing the South the privilege 
of fighting the dragon, but not to touch the Hes- 
perian fruit. Take this illustration, and, if the 
modest resolutions on your table are carried out, 
it is something more than an illustration, Bounty 
lands are awarded to your soldiers. A soldief 
from Massachusetts takes one section; a soldier 
| from Louisiana the next; a soldier from New York 
another; and a soldier from South Carolina might 
go to an adjacent section, They were comrades 
in arms—they were generous in their confidence 
with each other. And when one of the soldiers 
goes to settle on the land, or his mother even to 
shed a téar on the tomb of her child, she is told 


|| that we are polluting the soil which contains the 


bones of her gallant son. One soldier says you 
i cannot possess it, whilst another says you may, 
‘ because your Government had a right to confer it. 


| Am I to be told that, in the distribution of these 


; lands, the gallant soldiers who have gone out front 
| one section of the Union, and shed their blood or 
| the soil, shall be excluded from the enjoyment of 
| it, on the ground that they could not put slave 
| labor on it? Or, if you choose to say it, and if 
| Congress has the jurisdiction, that they shall be 
| excluded on the ground that they cannot enjoy 

| these privileges, unless they come within the con- 
i ditions prescribed by the Congress of the United 
| States? Could any people submit to that? Ido 
i not believe that it is going to result in disunion. 


t 


i 


| I cannot believe that Congress can break down 
| the guarantees of the Constitution for the pur= 
(pose of perpetrating such a fraud. Will the 


| South submit to this? If they do, the epitaphs 


if 


|: cal cant of heartless aspirants. 


i! exception. 


‘on the tombstones of their fathers will shame 
i and rebuke them. t 
i| could not, if they appreciate any of the principles 
|j handed down to them. 


But they will not. They 
But I hope the calam- 


rity will be averted. I never will suppose that 


'| brave and proud equals, when they entered into 


| the Federal compact, could have thought there wag 
ume one sec- 
tion could be subjected to the mortification of being 
| placed in a situation of degrading inequality. No, 
| sir; the southern States never thought so. It was 
| impossible that any of the States thought so. The 
| northern States were then under the influence, not 
, of justice alone, but honorable affection to the other 
i States that had sustained a war for the mainte- 
{nance of northern rights. The men of that day 
| entertained for each other the feeling of military 
| comrades. They were incapable of treason to good 
; faith. Their word was sacred. The sublimity of 
| modern notions of philanthropy they may have 
Jelt, in the sentiments of uncaleulating honor. The 
never dreamed that any-of them were to be grati- 
| fied by treachery or ambition, under the hypocriti- 
The most enlarged 
| distinction of parties is the true and the false. The 
| first assumes little. The other has a magnificent 
| Morality, far above the real condition of this world, 
| They look to Heaven, but never lose sight of the 
fruits of the earth. I am very much inclined to 


j any provision in it by which at an 


l! think that those who make the most ostentatious 


| exhibition of humanity have, in the eyes of Heaven, 


i! the least. New York, however, in its uncaleula- 


; ting disregard of party considerations, may be an 
It is not for me to determine. ‘I know 
| that Esau’s hand was used for the benefit of Jacob. 
| The fanaticism of women—the disinterested enthu- 
| siasm of Friends—the free sympathy of benevo- 
i lent people, who, not understanding the institution 
| of slavery, may be averse to it—have no doubt 
| gone far to produce excitement. Who is it that 
| now come in to claim the advantages of such ex- 
| citement? I answer, the turbulent, the wicked, 
jand the designing. Wise and sagacious states- 
men? No, sir; politicians now come forward to 
sustain a power that was never thought of, until 
popular phrensy gave a safe pretext for its safe 
assertion. Mr, President, Congress has no power 
to legislate so as to produce inequality among the 
original partners to the enjoyment of any territory. 
Such a power has been asserted, and may be 
assumed. As Mr. Pinckney said, Congress may 
assume the power; but it would be a wilderness of 
power. Tt would be one of usurpation and not of 


' you are not to enjoy equally the fruits of conquest | 


grant. Power may seize it, but honor and justice 
cannot give it their impartial sanction. 

But it will be said, what is to become of the 
Missouri compromise? J answer, that I am wil- 
ling to abide by it; not that it imposes on me con- 
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stitutional obligations, or that I approve its wis- ! 


i 


dom; for J see that it can be violated by one party— | 
by the stronger party—whilst its terms would be 
observed with honorable scrupulosity by the other. 
I think I may say that the slaveholding States 
never have violated compacts and engagements; I | 
think they fever will. They may have a narrow 
morality, that looks too much to the letter. They 
certainly do not pretend to that which soars go 
high, that it always looks to the theory of benevo- 
lence where the rights of others are concerned, but 
is willing to stoop to practical advantage. How 
sublimely moral some people become when it costs | 
them nothing! It does not become me to trace | 
sectional distinctions; but I will observe this much, 
the South is willing to observe her parole, through 
evil as well as good. Let the North say the same 
thing, and all will be safe. We are not disposed | 
to agitate this question; and if the horrors of civil | 
war should come, and such as have been portrayed | 
in such vivid colors, let history ask who did it? 
The South can say: “ Thou canst not say that I | 
did it; shake not those gory locks at me.” | 
I know that it has been said, and from an impo- 
sing source, that under the treaty-making power 
Congress has, incidentally, an unlimited control 
over the soil and territories of the Union. The 
ground has been taken even thus far, that if the 
United States were engaged in a war with a strange | 
Power, and any portion of our southern territory | 
were taken by the enemy, it might be ceded abso- 


lutely, or on terms, by the Federal Government; | 
that is to say, Georgia and South Carolina might : 
be ceded to Great Britain, or held by the States, i 
on condition that slavery should be abolished. If 
this be true, the converse, involving the proposi- | 
uon presented in this discussion, would be true, to | 
wit, that all territory acquired from Mexico by | 
treaty might be subject to arbitrary and discrimi- | 
nating restrictions, and such as would make a 
preference of one class of citizens to the prejudice | 
of others. The mode of acquiring title to land can | 
make no difference. If it be acquired by the joint | 
contribution of all the States, whether by money | 
or blood, it is to be held in subserviency to the | 


trust in the General Government for the benefit of ii 


all the sovereign partners. 

I have said that, as room for our population, I 
want no more territory. We have enough for the 
next century. That is not the prevailing opinion. 
If a treaty should be made, territory will likely be | 
acquired under it, To suppose that such territory | 
will be taken entirely in reference to the non-slave- | 
holding States, and that by design it will be located 
beyond 36° 30’, would, in effect, be to say, that all | 
acquisitions of territory by the United States shall ! 
be to the exclusion of slaveholding population. 
No, sir, that will not do. If the line were to come | 
as low as the degree indicated I would insist on its ' 
coming lower down. In matters involving honor, | 
individual or national, I would contend for the | 
ninth part of a hair, It may be supposed, that | 
the South, to maintain and enjoy the securities of | 
the Union, would yield with servile submission. | 
Iris not for me to say what would be done upon ! 
its being certainly understood that the South is . 
never to participate in the advantages of the pub- 
lic lands, by settlement of its citizens on them. l 
This is no occasion for vaunting declarations. De- | 
clamatory violence will avail little. Disunion may 
be a great calamity. It can never be contemplated | 
but with concern and apprehension. 
greater curses than that. There can be no greater 
curse to any people than by discriminating legis- 
lation to be reduced from a broad equality to a 
compromising degradation, It is difficult to sup- 
pose that an armed people, unless they be degene- 
rate and corrupt, could yield to such a fate. 

In political matters we must look ata state of | 
things as we find them, and not as we would have | 
them to exist under speculative notions of policy. | 
If we could consult mere abstract principles of | 
policy, the country might be extricated from her | 
difficulties, without running the hazards of acqui- | 
ring territory with provisoes and restrictions. But | 
what is the state of affairs now? Iam informed 
by my friend from Texas, [General Rusx,] that | 


associations of men are forming to colonize the |; 


lands that have been overrun and occupied by our | 
troops; the lands are occupied, and already appro- ; 
priated, by a strong population in the rear of our 
posts. It may become the duty of the United i 


i| asked for, it should be done without let or proviso; 


‘it without increasing danger. 
| 
H 


i 
There are | 


ii with the stability of the Government. 


vent—what must beregarded a great curse—settle- 
ments by an irresponsible and criminal population. 
It is the interest of the civilized world—of religion 
~to pause upon such a state of things. The ques- 
tion is, how is this to be done? The population 
must be driven off, or they must be governed.. The 
subject is environed with dangers and difficulties of 
no ordinary character. When I look around me, 
and see so much wisdom and experience, I feel 
hope, and some confidence, that proper sacrifices 
will be made, not for party, but on the altar of pa- 
triotism, to save the country. 

A treaty might be made having reference en- 
| tirely to national objects. The ocean, as a com- 
j mon highway of nations, cannot be enjoyed with- 
out ports and harbors. They are matters of great 
importance to all the maritime nations of the earth. 


of some other nation—Great Britain, for instance. 
She has many scruples about any acquisitions. 
| She will be sure, while she denounces the policy 


|| Of others, to take all she can get. As a matter of || 
| national policy per se, if | may use such an expres- | 


sion, it is desirable for the advantage of our navy— 
i the common property of all sections—to have a 
good port on the Pacific. St. Francisco is distant 
from Mexico, and not intimately connected with 
the integrity of her home territory. If it suited 
| her policy, in a fair treaty, it would be desirable 


|| that some portion of Upper California should be 


acquired by the United States. Such a treaty be- 
ing entirely national, could not give rise to sec- 
tional jealousies, unless sectional arrogance should 


;; Seek an occasion to publish an unnecessary and 


| Wanton insult, by superfluous and mischievous pro- 
visoes, 

War cannot be concluded without some treaty 
of peace. What that will be, mast depend upon 


i} the actual juncture of affairs that will exist at the 


time it is made. The responsibility of conducting 
| Negotiations must rest somewhere. The President 
being the responsible organ and representative of 
the nation, must have the primary agency in this 
delicate business. Decorum, propriety, and official 
justice, require that I should say that, in putting at 
| the disposal of the President the amount of money 


` 


and if any proviso should be attached to it, T will 
i| not give it my support. This measure may not 


| say openly, that I would rather quit the war alto- 
gether than vote for an appropriation encumbered 
with odious and mischievous restrictions. 

The truth is, we are in a difficult predicament; 
we can’t quit the war with honor, nor go on with 
Tt would be pre- 
sumption in me to make original suggestions. The 
course proposed by my colleague will be the one 
that time and experience will confirm. So faras it 
regards the mode of conducting the operations of 
war, the impatient zeal of the moment may burst 
its violence on it. 
| Short and violent storms will pass over. As con- 
nected with this subject, in the estimation of some 
of the speakers, there has heen a great deal said 
| about the ** Union” and the rights of its editor, 
The editor having a full and I must say free use of 
his paper, can blow off his fires of resentment. I 
really do not complain. Having no resentments 
to gratify, no favors to ask, no personal objects to 
be attained by any party, I am rather in a state of 
indifference. 


| Asit regards the President, he is, for many of 


! his measures, entitled to the support and gratitude 
of the South. 

His bearing at the last session on the measures 
of free trade has given him, here and abroad, great 
reputation. 


I think 
that may endure amidst the storm, the most ex- 
| traordinary one I ever knew. 


about new-ground clearings to know that light 


touched. The fiery declamation about the liberty 
of the press leaves the subject about as indefinite 
; as the boundaries we have been talking about, but 
| thus far are enveloped in smoke and words. 


| | must now bring these remarks toa close. Mr. 


President, we are certainly in a difficult position. 


Pare i 
States to assume a jurisdiction over them to pre- 


The bay of St. Francisco may fall into the hands | 


| interfere with other operatiors of the war. I will | 


The storm about the Union has nothing to do: 


I think, like all | 
brush fires, it will soon burn out. I know enough | 


brush will burn off, and leave the large timber un- | 


If we quit the war, it will be apparently with dis- 
honor. If we go on, it must end in mischief. The 
truth is, we are like the shepherd who has got the 
wolf by the ears! It is hazardous. to let go-—it.is 
| worse to hold on. What. to-do, I càn scarcely 
tell; I can do no more than offer my suggestions; 
iT shall take refuge in the wisdom, moderation, the 
| firmness of Senators upon this floor, (and I hope 
to hear them all, before I come to give my final 
vote,) and I appeal to them. I have no vanity, 
{and so far as regards party feeling, none.at all. I 
have no aspirations. _ I shall not profit by the tri- 
iumphs of any one party in the United States. I 
| have no higher ambition than with fidelity to rep- 
| resent in part the State of South Carolina. 


THE WILMOT PROVISO. 


SPEECH OF MR. J. R. GIDDINGS, 
i OF OHIO, 
In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 13, 1847. 

On the proposition of Mr. Witmor, prohibiting 
| ‘Slavery from any territory which might be ac- 
|| quired from Mexico. 

| Mr. GIDDINGS remarked, that every person 
| who had heard, or read the debates of this body, 
during its present session, must be convinced that 
i questions of no ordinary magnitude are pending 
| before us. The fierce conflict of opinion, (said he,) 
the criminations and recriminations, the stern de- 
fiance, the solemn appeals, the impassioned elo- 
quence, show conclusively that we are approach- 
| ing a crisis of deep and-pervading interest. Indeed, 
ji we must soon decide, so far as this present House 
| of Representatives can determine, whether the 
| blood and treasure of this nation shall be poured 


| 
| 
|i out on Mexican soil, for the purpose of establish- 
i| ing slavery upon territory hitherto consecrated to 
|| freedom. “The advocates of oppression from the 
‘| North and from the South will arrange themseives 
‘| in the affirmative, and the friends of freedom will 
i| be found in the negative. A few yet remain ap- 
|; parently undecided. The seductions of Executive 
ii favor are held out to entice them to inlist under 
i| the black flag of slavery; while the still, small 
|| voice of reason and of conscience is beckoning 
them to the ranks of liberty and of freedom. 
Gentlemen from the South, with deep emotions, 
have solemnly warned us, that if we persist in our 
determination, the “Union will be dissolved.” Ido 
|} not doubt their sincerity. But E would rather sce 
this Union rent into a thousand fragments than 
|| have my country disgraced, and its moral purity 
| Sacrificed, by the prosecution of a war for the ex- 
i! tension of human bondage. Nor would I avoid 
this issue, were itin my power. For many years 
ij have I seen the rights of the North, and the vital 
principles of our Constitution, surrendered to the 
haughty vaporings of southern members. For 
many years have I exerted my humble influence 
|! to stimulate northern members to the maintenance 
of our honor and of the Constitution: And now 
I devoutly thank that God who has permitted me 
| to witness the union of a portion of northern mem- 
| bers of both political parties, upon a question so 
‘ vital to our interests and honor, as well as to hu- 
manity. I also rejoice that this is a question 
which admits of no compromise. Slavery and 
freedom are antagonisms. They must neces- 
sarily be at war with each other. There can be 
no compromise between right and wrong, or be- 
tween virtue and crime. The conflicting interests 
of slave and free labor have agitated this Govern- 
ment from its foundation, and will continue to 
agitate it, until truth and justice shall triumph over 
error and oppression. Should the proposition now 
before us fail, it will surely succeed at the next ses- 
sion of Congress; for itis very evident that public 
sentiment in the free States is daily becoming more 
and more in favor of it. The legislatures in six 
|: of those States have instructed their Senators and 
requested their Representatives to vote for this 
Few gentlemen on this floor will disre- 
i: gard those resolutions when we come to the vote. 
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| Whigs and Democrats will then be found acting 
| together. Our party attachments will be. disre- 
i garded, and the interests of the nation will receive 
‘our attention. Sir, for the first time in my life, I 
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see -northern’ Whigs and northern Democrats 
standing shoulder to shoulder in the cause.of hu- 


igners. . They feel that they have been transfer- 
red like southern slaves to an association with 


kind! There isno good reason why northern Rep- 
resentatives should waste their political power by’ 
party divisions among themselves. Let them act i| 
irrespective of southern influence, and they will 
agree upon. all the great questions so vitally inter- || 
esting to our people. It is time that we should dis- | 
ecard those counsels which have Jed to the sacrifice 
of nearly all our political interests. Before God 
and my country, I solemnly pledge myself never 
to place political confidence in any man who lacks 
the honesty, or the firmness to speak and act in || 
favor of freedom and the Constitution. | ; 
The objects and ulterior designs of this war have |; unwelcome truths, yet, sir, there are instrumen- 
lately been so fully avowed, and are now so gen- / talities at work which will inform the public mind 
erally understood, that it would be a work of su- |! of the true political condition of the free States: 
pererogation to repeat them. ii and when the people of those States shall under- 
All, I believe, are aware, and admit, that the ‘| stand fully the manner in which their interests have 
extension of slavery over territory now free, and been silently surrendered, and their constitutional 
under the jurisdiction of Mexican laws, constitutes 


} | rights subverted, they will take care to place mòre 
the object for which such a vast expenditure of |! faithful sentinels upon the watchtowers of liberty. 
‘blood and treasure is to be made: and I repeat, 


But, sir, we have been told here, that “ the 
that each member who is in favor of that object || Whig party arè in favor of prosecuting this war.” 
will, of course, vote against the amendment which | 
will prohibit slavery within such territory as we I 
may acquire, if any; and those in favor of the }! 
“self-evident truths’? put forth by our fathers in |Í 
1776, will vote for the amendment offered. The :) or that gentlemen from Philadelphia have author- 
war in. which we are engaged has precipitated.this |Ì ity to declare the views of my constituents. The 
issue upon us; and I rejoice that it is thus pre- i congressional district which E have the honor to 
sented for our decision. I hope and trust our de- ‘/ represent, gives the largest Whig majority of any 
termination may be such as to meet the approval |! in the United States. And I have longer repre- 
of our consciences and of our God. This acqui- l! sented my constitnents consecutively than any 
sition of slave territory, is substantially the same i| other Whig member of this body except my ven- 
questionewhich was propounded to us when we | erable friend from Massachusetts, (Mr. Apams.] 
were called to annex Texas to these States. The | { shall, therefore, speak for them as I was com- 
subject is more generally understood, and better | missioned to do. Nor shail I silently allow any 
appreciated at this time than it was then. You, ! other gentleman on this floor to represent them as 
Mr, Chairman, well recollect that the evening on ‘| so ignorant of their moral and political duties, or 

{ 
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| be increased, and the North still further disgraced ? 
| I assure you, sir, that, our people are becoming 
aroused to the dangers which threaten them; and 
although men of high character and of command- 


make this assertion. I deny that Representatives 
from Pennsylvania are authorized to express on 
this floor the wishes of the Whig: party of Ohio; 


which the resolutions for annexing Texas passed | 
this body, “the loud-mouthed cannon,” from the | 
terrace in front of the Capitol, announced to the | 
triends of that measure its final success. I was | 


pone in that work of human butchery now 
pensively wending my way to my lodgings, when | 
i} 


going on in Mexico. Why,sir, when the brigade 
in which the commercial city of Cleveland is sit- 
my ears were saluted by the roar of those guns, || uated, was called on for volunteers to aid this war, 
which I then most solemnly regarded as “ minate || only about thirty human beings could be found 
guns,” announcing the final overthrow of theil sunk so low in the depths of moral depravity as 
Union which had been formed by our patriot | to be willing to join in cutting the throats of their 
fathers. I clearly saw, or thought I saw, my | \ 

country involved in a system of territorial aggran- || district, after searching all the haunts of vice and 
dizement; involved in aggressive war; expending `! dissipation, was able to furnish only three volun- 
the blood and treasure of the nation for the exten- ‘| teers for this war. ft should be borne in mind 
sion of an institution odious to man and forbidden .| that not one of the whole number was a Whig. 
by the laws of God. As I then looked forward to ii When the other brigade was called on, they re- 
the circumstances which now surround us, I was i| plied with one voice—* We will Sight for liberty, 
greatly depressed with their contemplation. i! but net for slavery;”? and to their honor be it said, 
_ Sir long before this war commenced, I declared, li not a man of either political party would lend 
in this Hall, that “<I would rather see a war with 1! his influence to the prosecution of this nefarious 
‘ Great Britain, with all ils horrors, and its devasta- | war. Sir, let gentlemen speak for themselves, or 
‘tion of public morals, than to see the pecple of the |; for their own districts, but let no man presume to 
‘free Stutes quietly submit to the annexation of Tex- ii slander my people of either party by representing 
as.” [then deeply felt what i said. I felt that f them as favorable to.the prosecution of our con- 
our Constitution had ceased to limit the powers of |; quests in Mexico. 

cither Congress or the Executive: ] saw the union |! 
of 1787 broken up and abandoned, for the purpose | country. They have had too much experience on 
of bringing into our political association a foreign '| that subject, to be deceived by the ery that is now 
slaveholding Government: I saw that foreigners, || raised, for the purpose of obtaining recruits to go 
ag destitute of constitutional qualifications as any || to Mexico. When, in 1812, British 

other foreigners, were to he placed in this Hall to ` captured our army under General Hull, and hordes 
strike down the Interests and to control the rights li of Indians were hanging upon our frontiers; when 
of my constituents, and of the free States: Isaw 
this war in prospect with its crimes and guilt: Ti savage torch; when our women and children were 
saw the national debt that has been, and is to be, i! murdered, and the tomahawk and scalping-knife 


incurred, the disgrace that is to rest upon our na- || were doing their work of destruction, —the fathers 
tion, the strife and contentionin which we are now “ 


engaged among ourselves; and I clearly saw that 
this career of conquest, if persisted in, must prove 
the grave of our republic: And I repeat, that un- 
less the friends of the Constitution and of human- ` this Hall, would not answer the purpose of that 
ity can now stop this policy of acquiring territory, | day. With unflinching hearts and steady nerves 
the end of this Government draws near. During | oF : 
Sur present session [ have received petitions from | 
various States of this Union, numerously signed, || 


' tions and hardships. Windy speeches and such 


country. Sir, go talk to them now of their duty 


À S: | 
avi ab oie al -associati i xas |! n in, in| 
praying that our political association with Texas H to volunteer, to encounter such scenes again, In 


may be dissolved. The petitioners base their re- | order to extend slavery, and they will regard it as 


quests upon the fact, that the people of the free |! 

States have never authorized Congress to place i patriotism. Their motto is, “No MORE sLave-TER- 

their rights or interest: he di li i i litica i 
ghts interests at the disposal of for-'! nirory.” Itis the motto of both political parties 


ii ing talents may deem it bad policy to speak forth | 


there; and I trust this sentiment will be maintained 
here. The resolutions lately passed by the almost 
unanimous voice of the Legislatures of six sover= 
eign States, including the three most powerful of 
the Union, would seem to indicate a determination 
to adhere to this maxim. 


trate the present Administration, and all who con- 
tinue to lend their influence to support it. Wher 
we next assemble here, the Whigs will probably 
constitute a majority of this body. Will they, by 
their votes, increase our national debt, by continu- 
ing our conquests in Mexico? Will they send 
more of our fellow-citizens there, to be sacrificed 
to this Moloch of slavery? If so, they, too, will 
soon give place to those who will recall our army, 
and stop the further effusion of blood and expendi- 


Sir, I know. not on what authority gentlemen’ 


| so Jost to a just sense of their obligations to man- | 
kind, and to God, as to be willing to lend any as- | 


| fellow-men in. Mexico. Another brigade in my |! 


' They, sir, understand what it is to defend their 


prowess had |; 


|| the cabins of our pioneers were lighted up by the | 


| of our present soldiery hastened to the field of: 
| honor and of danger. They encountered priva- | 


|, overflowing gasconade as we have listened to in | 


_ they met the savage foe: they witnessed the hor- | 
rid scenes of blood and strife in defence of their | 


a direct insult to their intelligence as well as their | 


ture of treasure, for extending the curse of human 
bondage. 


clude farther slave territory, our danger consists in 
our own party divisions, and in the far-reaching 
policy of southern statesmen. But two days since, 
a distinguished Senator in the other end of she Cap- 
itol [Mr. Catnoun] brought forward a proposition 
the most dangerous to northem rights that could 
be devised under existing circumstances. Fore- 
seeing, as all reflecting men do, that the army must 
be withdrawn, if the opponents of the war remain 
firm to their purpose, he proposes to compromise 
the matter, by bringing back the troops to the Rio 
|| Grande; to oceupy that river from its mouth to the 


‘| * Passo del Norte,” and from thence to erect a line 


of fortifications due west to the Gulf of California; 
| holding possession of the whole Mexican territory 
on this side of the line thus indicated until peace 
shall be restored. 

It should be borne in mind that the Mexican Gov- 
ernment and the officers of their army are pledged 
| against all attempts at negotiating a peace with ug 
while our army. occupies any portion of their ter- 
i ritory. If, therefore, this plan be adopted, we 
shall be at the expense of holding military occu- 
pation of the country for an indefinite period. The 
Mexicans will not submit to a despotism wielded 
by our military officers, and therefore will leave 
the country; and slaveholders, with their human 
chattels, will occupy their places. Our army will 
act as a guard to keep the slaves in subjection, 
while their professed object will be to defend the 
country against the Mexicans. In this way a 
|| Sparse slaveholding population will be scattered 
|| over it, and perhaps at some future time Mexico, 
I exhausted and disheartened, may consent to cede 
iit to us. If so, there being so many slaves already 
|| there, will be urged upon us as a conclusive reason 
| why slavery shall continue throughout that vast 
| extent of country. Jf, on the other hand, a peace 
| Shall le concluded without obtaining a title to the 
|! country, then a revolution after the example of 
i Texas will take place, and annexation to this 
| Union, with a vast increase of the slave power in 
| the councils of the nation, will be the result; for it 
| should be borne in mind that the territory thus 
| proposed to be occupied by us is of sufficient 
i| extent to be divided into fourteen such States as 
| Ohio. 

Some northern men appear to regard this pro- 
|| posal with a degree of favor which alarms me. In 
i| truth, Mr. Chairman, we have been so long accus- 
tomed to surrender our rights to the demands of 
i the South, that some of our friends appear to think 
ij it improper for us to take a firm position in support 
|, of the honor and the interests of our free States. 
H 

{| 


They seem willing to surrender a portion of our 
rights to appease slaveholding rapacity. Sir, this 
|| policy has already brought us to the verge of po» 
| litical ruin: continue it a little longer, and the peo- 
ji ple of the free States will themselves be slaves. 
Let the proposition alluded to be adopted, and the 
power of the free States will dwindle to insignifi- 
cance in the other branch of the Legislature. We 
shail then be regarded as useful to the Union only 
as Instruments to support slavery. Northern rights 
and northern honor will be looked upon as among 
the things that were: They will be unknown to 
the future, I would most solemnly caution every 
man against consenting to this proposed policy. 
Its effect will be to extend the boundaries of Texas 
|i to the Rio Grande. That was stated by the dis- 
| tinguished Senator to whom I have alluded to be 
one of the great objects of the war. That plan, 


i 


It is now quite evident that this war will pros- 


But while the North possess the power to ex: ° 
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once adopted, must prove fatal to the free States. 
I repeat, let us stand immovably upon the maxim 
of having “no more slave.territory”—“ NO MORE 
suave STATES.” Let this be our watchword here 
and in our State Legislatures, and among the en- 
tire people of the free States, including all political 
parties, and I assure you we shall have peace at 
no distant day. 

Again: some northern men who are opposed to 
extending slavery appear willing to obtain farther 
territory, under the impression that it will remain 
free. 1 greatly fear, sir, if we add to the extent of 
our southwestern border it will prove an extension 
of slavery. Iam therefore opposed to obtaining 
any more territory in that direction or in any other. 
I would confine Texas to the precise limits occu- 
pied by her at the time of annexation. Beyond 
that, F would not extend the power of the slave- 
holder to recapture his Slave. I would leave the 
whole country beyond the valley of the Nueces 
Sree. Let it be a place of refuge, unpolluted by the 
footsteps of the slave catcher; where the panting | 
fugitive may rest in safety; where no Texan mas- 
ter shall have power to seize or reénslave him, as 
he may now do in our free States. 

I desire to call the attention of this body and of 
the country to the immense sacrifice of human life 
now making to carry on this war. The Official ; 
documents before us show that twenty-three thou- 
sand nine hundred and ninety-eight officers and men, 
entered the service during the first eight months of 
this war; that fifteen thousand four hundred and 
wighty-six remained in service at the close of that 
time; that three hundred and thirty-one had de- 
serted; and that two thousand two hundred and 
two had been discharged: leaving five thousand 
nine hundred and nineteen unaccounted for. Thus, 
in little more than eight months, this war has cost 
the lives of nearly six thousand American troops, 
or about one-third of the whole number sent to 
Mexico. A distinguished Senator (Mr. Caruoun] 
estimates our loss at one-third of those who goto 
that country. I presume the Mexican loss to be 
about one-third as great as ours; and the whole 
number of human beings sacrificed in this attempt 
to extend slavery, is now about one thousand per | 
month. Sir, what should be the reflections of those 


gentlemen who have contributed their votes and || 


their influence to send their neighbors and friends 
in such numbers to Mexican graves? I regard 
every regiment that marches for that country asa 
faneral procession, one-third of whom are going to 
their resting place in that vast charnel-house beyond 
the Rio Grande, and another third to return with 
shattered constitutions, doomed to early graves. ! 
How long will the free States continue to furnish vic- 
tims for this sacrifice ? 

But I return to the question more particularly | 
under consideration, It has been seriously argued | 
that we have no power to prohibit slavery from 
such territory as we may acquire. Our feelings, 
Mr, Chairman, often draw us into arguments of 
the most extraordinary character. The question 
has been asked, with an air of triumph, ‘ Where 
does Congress find authority to prohibit slavery in 
our Territories?’ I answer, we find it in the com- | 
mon powers of legislation: in the power to prevent 
assault and battery, outrage, and crime. The law 
that prevents one man from beating and scourging 
another, is a total prohibition of slavery. Nor 
can slavery exist where such law is enforced. In- 
deed, while you leave the great first law of nature, 
“ self-defence,” unrepealed, you will exclude sla- 
very. Leave to man the right of protecting his 
person and defending his life, and you cannot en- 
slave him. Now, sir, should we acquire territory 
of Mexico, Congress must legislate for its govern- 
ment until it shall be admitted as a State. 
who will deny that we may pass laws to punish 
violence and outrage? Who will stand up here 
in the presence of the nation, and say that Con- 
gress will not possess the power to leave all the 
Inhabitants of that territory in possession of the 
right to defend their persons, their virtue, and their 
lives, against the violence and brutality of those 
who would fain assail them? If any member of 
this body would meet me on this point, and hazard 
his reputation by avowing such doctrines, I should 
be delighted to hear him. On the contrary, I 
should be obliged to any man who will point me 
to the power which Congress possesses under the 
Constitution, to repeal the law of nature and of 


And ! 


nature’s God—to take from man his right of self- 
defence, and make him the property of -his fellow 
man. 

If we possess the power to, degrade one-half, or 
two-thirds of the people, and convert them into 
property,-and vest the title to them in the other por- 
tion of community, we may surely vest in one man 
or in a larger number of men, the title to all the 
-others. Six, is such doctrine to be listened to in an 
American Congress? We hold “ that all men are 
t created free and equal, and are endowed by their 
‘Creator with certain inalienable rights, among 
‘which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
“ness; that to secure these rights, governments are 
t formed among men.” Butit is now said that we 
have no constitutional power to forma government 
for such purposes in any territory which we pos- 


such doctrine will be heard with astonishment by 
the people of this Government, as well as by those 
of other nations. Our Revolution was entirely 


I have alluded, and our Government was founded 


on them. 


increasing the curse of human bondage. God 


to listen to. 


slavery;” and “ that the Scriptures of Divine Truth 
have furnished authority for holding men as prop- 
erty.” Thad hoped that our holy religion might 
have escaped this slavcholding sacrilege. 
ness, and of blood? It is a notorious fact that the 
plantations of the South, is but seven years; and on 
the sugar plantations, but five years—that is, the 
whole number of slaves on these plantations are 
driven so hard as to close their existence within 


| those periods. ‘Their places are supplied by new 


|| murder than it would be to slay them at once? 
| his death in five or seven years, than there would 
be in slaying bim outright? Again, sir: look at 
yonder slave prison; view its gloomy walls; enter 
its cells; witness the sighs, and groans, and tears 
of its unhappy inmates, doomed to a southern 
slave market; note the unutterable agony of that 
mother, who has been torn from her home and 
family, and all she holds dear. Rumor speaks 
of one who, thus confined with two of her chil- 


transport of horror, murdered her children, and 
then put a period to her own existence, rather 
than meet the doom that awaited her. 
told, even by those who minister at slaveholding 
altars, that these ‘‘ things are dictated by God him- 
self.” To me the doctrine appears impious. 
would sooner be an infidel than render homage to 
such a Deity. I loath and detest such doctrines, 
whether they emanate from laymen or professed 
divines. The mind that can impute the moral 
corruptions, the reeking crimes of slavery, toa 
holy, 
sustain the most horrid rites of Paganism; would 
worship in temples stained with blotd, and minis- 
ter at altars smoking with human sacrifice, if 
necessary to sustain the curse of slavery. 1 regard 
the devotees of Juggernaut far more consistent than 
such Christians. i 

Gentlemen from the South have constantly re- 


in the Federal Constitution.” Lam myself unable 


| 
| language. I have made the inquiry on this floor 
for thearticle or section ia which such guarantee 
may be found; but to this day, I have found no 
lawyer, statesman, or jurist, who could point me 
to it. i 1 

slavery in our political compact. - Slavery is purely 


i 


possesses no power, either to establish, sustain, or 
to abolish. This has ever been the sentiment of the 
entire South, until within the last three years, when 
they discovered that it was necessary to have Tex- 


i 
i p - 
| as, in order to hold their slaves in bondage. Then 


sess, or which we may hereafter acquire. I think || 


based upon those ‘self-evident truths” to which | 
But we are now told that we have no | 
right to legislate for freedom; that our legislative ! 
functions can only be exerted in extending and ! 


only knows what docrines we shall next be called || 


In the course of this debate, we have been told | 
that “a God ‘of justice has ordained and established |; 


Do gen- | 
tlemen worship a God of oppression, of licentious- || 


average life of slaves, after entering the cotton |; 


purchases from the slave-breeding States, and these || 
in turn are also sacrificed to the master’s cupidity. | 
Is the taking of life in this manner less aggravated | 

t=) DD te. 
si 
there less crime in torturing a man so as to cause || 


dren, became frantic with her suffering, and, ina |; 


Yet we are | 


just, and pure God, would, in my opinion, į 


ferred to what they term “ the guarantees of slavery : 


to comprehend their meaning by the use of that | 


I hesitate not to say, there is no guarantee of : 


a State institution, over which this Government |: 


a new constitutional theory. was started. But, sir, 
|| suppose that every slave in the nation should leave 

i bis: master to-morrow, -and. start for Canada or. 
Mexico! Our Government has. not.the power.to. 
arrest or send back one-of.them. Or should a 
slave escape from Virginia to Ohio soil; and while 
his master should endeavor to.arrest him, the slave, 
in self-defence, should slay the master: there.is..no 
law of the Federal Government, or of our State, 

| that would punish him for it. Yet we hear much. 
said in regard to “Federal guarantees of slavery.” 

I repeat that I am unable to comprehend what they 
mean by this language. If their slaves run away, 
or kill their masters, or destroy their master’s 

| property, or refuse to labor, no master would think 
of calling on this Government for indemnity. “Yet 
they will talk of guarantees, without object and 
without meaning. , 

During the debate, we have heard it asserted 
repeatedly that the slave is the property of his mas- 
i: ter. On what right docs the master claim title to 
| his slave as property? It is the same ttle by 
which the pirate claims title to the goods of his 
l! victim. Itis the same by which the highwayman 
claims title to your purse. It is founded in vio- 
lence, and maintained by crime. Whenever the 
slave becomes possessed of physical force suffi- 
cient, he may relieve himself from bondage by any 
| means in his power, provided he does not injure 
innocent persons. He may, without incurring 
any moral guilt, use such violence as may be 
| necessary to effect his release from bondage, even 
l to the taking of his master’s life. He is called 
| property by southern gentlemen. But suppose the 
| slaves of the South were to rise and overpower 

their masters, aud compel them to labor by*aid of 
| chains and scourges: they would then have pre- 
i cisely the same title to their present owners as 


| property which their masters now have to them. 
| This, sir, is the only property which man can 
i hold in man. We read in Scripture, that “ God 
| gave man dominion over the fish of the sea, and over 
the fowl of the air, and over every living thing that 
movelh upon the earth.” This is the title by which 
e brute creation: but man 
| can claim no such title to his fellow-man. We, 
as a nation, in 1804, gave evidence to the world 
i of the light in which we hold the doctrine that 


i we claim property in th 


| man may be held as the property of his brother 
i man. At that time, Algiers held a number of our 
| American citizens as slaves. ` They claimed them 
as property. Their title was the same as that by 
which southern masters hold their slaves. It was 
by physical force. There was less injustice on the 
part of the Algerines than there is-on the part of 
southern masters. They had held their victims 
in bondage but a few years; while onv slaveholders 
have kept theirs in servitude forages. But how 
did we treat their claim of title? Why, sir, we 
pronounced them ‘* barbarians;” declared them un- 
worthy of associating with civilized nations, or 
even to maintain an existence upon earth. We 
sent an armed force there, and from the cannon’s 
mouth proclaimed to the world the justand bloody 
fate of those slaveholders who claim to hold the 
image of God as property. 

Lat feel, Caldwell, and Somers, offered 
up their lives in the conflict which released the 
grasp of those barbarians upon our people. At the 
western entrance to this Capitol we pass the heau- 
ared to their memories. They 
, by their swords, this doctrine 
i Many a slaveholder that day 
|| ccpit the dust” in attempting to maintain the doc- 
trine now advanced on this floor. Sir, if this 
now the scoff of infidel nations, is to be 

if our fellow-citizens, by 
a to Mexico and shed their 
‘| blood for the purpose of maintaining this doctrine, 
i let us tear down that monument, raze it to its 
foundations, scatter to the four winds of heaven 
the inscriptions which commemorate the deeds of 
the mighty dead, blot out your records of the past, 
and let our nation commence a new career of vio- 
lence, oppression, and infamy. i 

Mr. Chairman, this whole body is now theo- 
retically in committee for the purpose of consider- 
ing the state of the Union. T'he practice was adopted 
| during the Revolution, and is unknown to all other 
|i legislative bodies. After the colonies had formed 
ll a confederation, for the purpose of mutual defence, 


i $ : 
the maintenance of their Union became a matter 


i 
I 
i 
i 
i 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ii tiful monument re 
jf fell while opposing 
| of property in man. 


i 


» theory, ne i 
/ adopted in this body; 
| thousands, are to marel 


| 
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i 
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of great:solicitude, and was regarded as their only 
hope: for. éstablishing. our national independence. 

. Congress, therefore, frequently resolved itself into 
a committee composed of the whole body, in order 
to. consider the state of the Union: If any part of 
itwas in ‘danger; if any portion of it complained, 
ov felt dissatisfied, this committee took the subject 
into serious consideration, and applied. the neces- 
sary remedy. It was felt necessary then to main- 
tain a union of feeling among the people, and to | 
cultivate a spirit of ‘the most-perfect harmony be- 
tween all parts. of the republic. Sir, in imitation 
of their example, we, the Representatives of this 
mighty nation, have now resolved ourselves into a 
committee for the purpose of taking into consid- 
eration the ‘present state of our Union;?’ I therefore | 
desire to call the attention of the committee to that | 
subject. 

One of the stipulations contained in the Articles | 
of the Confederation of 1778, declared that the then | 
existing Union should be perpetual, and that no | 
change or alteration. should be made without the 
consent of each of the several States. But it was | 
soon discovered that radical defects existed in that 
confederated Government; and the statesmen of 
that day saw clearly that it could not be maintained. 

In the short period of nine years, the Union of \ 
L778 was abandoned, contrary to, and in direct vio- | 
lation of, the stipulations of the old Articles of Con- 
federation; and a Constitution was adopted, as was | 
emphatically expressed in the preamble, “in order | 
to form a more perfect Union.” The new Union | 
formed in 1787, was limited by well-defined bound- | 
aries. It embraced certain tates, together with | 
the territory northwest of the Ohio river, and east 
of the Mississippi. Slavery existed in the origi- 
nal States; but our fathers, in order to leave a last- 
ing memorial of their intention to confine it to its 
then existing boundaries, had excluded it forever 
from all the territory then in the possession of the 
Government, | Less than twenty years, however, 
elapsed before it was discovered that certain com- 
mercial advantages would be gained by obtaining 
Louisiana. Mr. Jefferson said distinctly that there 
was no power in the Government to make such an 
addition to the then existing Union; and that an 
amendment to the Constitution was necessary, in 
order to render such an act binding upon the States. 
I am not aware that any statesman of that day de- 
nied the doctrine; but all the States, by common | 
consent, reecived the territory thus purchased into | 
political fellowship, and it thus became a part of 
the Union, which from that period existed in its 
modified form until the purchase of Florida, which 
was obtained by treaty, and, by consent of each | 
of the several States, and it also became a part of 
this confederation. This vast accession of slave | 
territory was reccived to the political fellowship of 
the free States, by their own unanimous consent. 
I think no statesman of that day, or of this, believed | 
that they were compelled by any provision of the 
Constitution, to enter into a political union with 
foreign slaveholders, who inhabited the territory | 
thus brought into association with us. But the 
time approached when new doctrines and new con- 
stitutional principles, were necessary to maintain |; 
an institution fast, sinking into contempt among | 
civilized’ nations. H 

Our Executive was informed that slavery would || 
probably soon be abolished in Texas, and that civil Hl 
liberty was likely to extend over that republic. He | 
deprecated such an event, and, under the pretence | 
that it was our duty to prevent the abolition of | 
slavery, and consequent extension of liberty, pro- 

posed to annex it to this Union, where he seemed | 
to think that oppression, human degradation and | 
crime, would be protected and maintained. At- | 
tempts were made to annex the two Governments i 
by treaty; but the éonstitutional power rejected the | 
offer. Recourse was then had to joint resolutions, 

a mode for effecting that object never dreamed of | 
by any statesman, until it was Suggested by the. 
desperation to which the slave power was then re- | 
duced. Then, sir, the Representatives of the slave- 

breeding and of the slave-consuming States in this | 
body declared that the people of New England, | 
the descendants of the Puritan fathers, should be 
transferred’ from the union formed in 1787, toai 
political fellowship with the blacklegs and slave- || 
mongers of Texas, in order to sustain African ser- | 


| 
vitude in that Government, Thus, sir, have our f 
l 


rights been made the Sport of slaveholding politi- li 


cians, and the people of the free States rendered the 
instruments of oppression to our fellow men. For- 
eigners, aliens to this republic, have been brought 


into this Hall to pass laws for the government of | 


northern freemen. Men who, fifteen months since, 
were the sworn supporters of a foreign slavehold- 


ing Government, founded upon the principles of ; 


perpetual slavery, sit here to control the inter- 
ests and to determine the rights of those whose 
fathers encountered the dangers of many a battle- 


field, that they and their descendants. might be free | 


and independent of foreign influences. 
‘Washington and his compatriots framed our Con- 
stitution, and solemnly declared ‘that no person 
should be a Representative in Congress until he shall 
have been seven years a citizen of the United States,’? 
and “that no person shall be a Senator until he shall 
have been nine years a citizen of the United States,” 
they did not dream that these important provisions 
were to be so soon trampled upon, and this Hall, 
consecrated to American liberty, was to be defiled 
with the presence of strangers from a foreign Gov- 
ernment, who deny the ‘self-evident truths” on 
which American hberty is founded, and who buy 
and sell the image of our God. Sir, before Him 
who knows my inmost soul, I declare that I would 
rather have seen these beautiful pillars crumbled 
to dust, and this splendid edifice shaken from its 
foundations, “ so that not one stone should remain 
upon another,” than to have witnessed this hu- 
miliation of the free North. 

Nor is this all. We have assumed the war which 
these foreigners had waged against Mexico, to pre- 
vent the abolition of slavery in Texas. The ex- 
pense of that unjust and unnatural conflict, is to 
rest upon the péople of the free States, and upon 
their descendants. Our officers and soldiers are 


sent to Mexico to sacrifice their lives, that Texans | 
| may hold their grasp upon their fellow-men; and 


commit abuses, outrage, and crimes, against them 


i with impunity. This, sir, is the state of our 


union with Texas. It is the union which binds 
the oppressed to his supercilious lordling. Itis the 
union which a slave feels for his master. It is an 
unwilling, dishonorable, a hated union. Yet, I am 
aware that many of our public men speak of main- 
taining the Constitution ; as though Congress, or 
the Executive were, in some respect, controlled by 


|| an instrument, which has long since become obso- 


lete, which has, in fact, ceased to exist, except in 
name. Iam unwilling to mock the people by any 
such deception. I believe that ninety-nine out of 
every hundred, in our free States, would rejoice to 
see the resolutions annexing Texas to these States 
repealed, and our modified Union of 1787 restored. 
Indeed, I believe the President and his cabinet 
would now rejoice to exchange Texas for a peace 
with Mexico. 

In conclusion, permit me to say to the country, 
that our political horizon is overcast; ‘clouds and 
darkness are round about us;” and impenetrable 
darkness shuts the future from our view. Foreign 
war, and internal strife, animosities, and heart- 
burnings, indicate that this nation ig doomed to 
suffer the just penalty incurred by the oppression, 
outrage, and crime, which we have perpetrated 
upon our fellow men. If God deals out to offend- 
ing nations, retributive justice, we cannot escape 
his displeasure. f 


THE ARMY BILL. 


SPEECH OF MR. R. C. WINTHROP, | 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Is rue Hovse or Representatives, 
February 22, 1847. 


The Army Bill being undor consideration in Com- 
mittee of the Whole— 


Mr. WINTHROP offered the following provi- 


soes: 


When | 


Mr. W., in support of these several propositions, 
said: There are few things, Mr. Chairman, more 
trying to the temper of one who has any reverence 
for order, or any regard for appropriateness, than 
the course of proceedings in this House. It wasa 
, saying of Solomon, ‘‘a word spoken in due season, 
how good is it.” Another of his proverbs com- 
pared such a word to ‘apples of gold in pictures 
of silver.’? But it would have puzzled even Solo- 
mon himself to realize his own ideas in such a body 
as this. There seems to be no such thing as say- 
ing a seasonable word in this House. No man 
can say the thing he wishes to say, at the time he 
wishes to say it. One must be always out of sea- 
son, either for himelf, or for the House, or for the 
subject, or perhaps for all at once. : 

My own experience upon this point does not 
differ materially, I am sure, from that of those 
jaround me. A few weeks ago I desired to say 
| Something about the loan bill. What happened? 
| [t was whipped through the House at the rate of 
| halfa million aminute. One hour of discussion was 
allowed for a bill of twenty-eight millions of dollars! 
Nothing remained for all of us but silent votes. 

Next came the three million bill. I desired to 
say a word about that. But, after struggling for 
the floor for two or three days, I was compelled to 
| content myself with an unexplained vote upon that 
bill also. 

Last week'I had proposed to makea few remarks 
upon the army bill, which, it was understood, was 
į to form the subject of debate on Friday and Satur- 
| day. Other business intervened, and no army bill , 
was brought forward. 

This morning I came into the House prepared 


“ Provided, That no more than a proportionate amount of | 


the money appropriated by the two first sections of this bill 
shall be expended during any one quarter of the year for 
which said appropriations were made. 

“ Provided, also, 'That so much of the said appropriations 
as shall be unexpended at the next meeting of Congress, 
shall be subject to reconsideration and revocation. 

“ Provided further, That these appropriations are made 
with no view of sanctioning any prosecution of the existi ng 
war with Mexico for the acquisition of territory to form new 
States to be added to the Union, or for the dismemberment 
in any way of the republic of Mexico,” 


| 
| 
i 


i| millions of doll 
|| tationsandsu 


| the President is out of our 


to enter upon the discussion of the new tariff bill, 
i which the chairman of the Committee of Ways 
, and Means had given us formal notice would be 
| taken up to-day. But the new tariff bill is now 
| passed over, and, lo! the army bill is before us. 

| Well, sir, I will not complain. I ought to be too 
grateful, perhaps, for getting the floor at all, amidst 
such a crowd of competitors, to indulge in an 
fault-finding on the occasion. At any rate, I will 
seize the moment as it flies; revert, as well as I 
can, to my last week’s preparations, and proceed 
without farther preface, to the consideration of the 
bill which has just been read. 

As one of the members of the committee by 
which this bill has been framed, I feel bound to cail 
the attention of the House.and of the country to 
| its peculiar and extraordinary character, Un- 
doubtedly, sir, it is the great bill of the session, 
It appropriates a sum of money little short of thir- 
ty millions of dollars to the mititary-service of the 
Government. The amendments which will be 
moved, under the authority of the Committee of 
| Ways and Means, will probably swell the amount 
considerably beyond that sum. It has becn pre- 
pared in conformity with estimates from the de- 


|| partments, looking to the most vigorous prosecu- 


tion of the existing war. More than fourteen 
ars are appropriated to ** transpor- 
pplies in the Quartermaster’s Depart- 


j , : 


| ment’’—an item having unquestionable reference 


| to further and still further invasion of the territo- 
i ries of Mexico. Finally, sir, this bill runs through 
| a period of sixteen months from this 22d day of 
| February, and provides for supporting and prose- 
cuting this war to the 30th day of June, 1848! 
Mr. Chairman, the Congress of the United States 
| to-day has some control over the Executive in re- 
lation to this war. ‘To-day, discussion in regard 
to its ends and objects, its conduct and its conclu- 
| sion, is something more than empty breath. To- 
| day, the Representatives of the people have the 
reins in their own hands. But pass this bill; pass 
it without proviso or limitation, and to-morrow 


| him a carte blanche. 


f 

i reach. We have given 
j hi We have given him a charter 
| wide as the wind. We have surrendered the purse 
i to the same hands which already hold the sword, 
and have virtually said to him, “ March on, slay, 
burn, sack, plunder, at your own sovereign will 
and pleasure. So far as thirty millions of dollars 
for the land forces alone (to say nothing of ten or 
twelve millions more for the nav 
turn, you have unl 
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Are you aware, Mr. Chairman, is this House 
aware, that the Parliament of Great Britain—om- 
nipotent, as itis often called—have never ventured, 
of late years, to pass such a. bill as this? The 
British Parliament, in all the plenitude of its power, 
could not pass this bill, without violating one of 
the principles of the Constitution of the realm. 
That principle, unwritten, indeed, but firmly es- 
tablished by the practice of a long series of years, 
is, that appropriations for the support of standing 
armies should not be made for a longer term than 
a single year, 

Our own Constitution is explicit upon the sub- 
ject. Congress shall have power, it says, ‘to 
*yaise and support armies, but no appropriation of 
‘money to that use shail be for a longer term than 
‘two years.” This bill keeps carefully within 
the letter of the Constitution; but how far does it 
conform to the spirit of the instrament? Who can 
doubt that this limitation of two years had refer- 
ence to the Congressional term—to the official 
‘tenure of the Representatives of the people? Who 
can question that this limitation was intended to 
secure to each successive Congress the opportu- 
nity and the right of controlling the supplies for the 
army during its own term, and to prevent the Rep- 
resentatives of the people at any time from fore- 
stalling the action of their freshly-chosen succes- 
sors? . : 

Now, sir, what are we doing here to-day? The 
term of the present Congress is on the eve of expi- 
ration. In less than another fortnight this body will 
have finished its work, for good or for evil, and will 
be dissolved. A new Congress is already in part 
elected.. By the theory of the Constitution, it will 
be in existence on the morning of the 4th of March 
next, It ought to be practically in existence, ready 
to proceed, at the summons of the Executive, to 
the discharge of its duties. At all events, its con- 
_Stitutional terny commences on that day; and on 
that day the functions and the authority of the 
present Congress are atan end. And yet here we 
are, in this last hour of our existence, proposing 
to stretch out adead hand over sixteen months 


out of the twenty-four months of the term of our | 


successors—over two-thirds of their whole official 
existence—and to foreclose, for that long period, 
all right, or certainly all power, on their part, to 
control the course of the Government upon so mo- 
mentous a Subject as the prosecution of a war of 
invasion and conquest. The Representatives of 
the people, freshly chosen, are, according to this 
bill, to have no voice as to the number of the 
standing army of the country, or as to its employ- 
ment and support at home or abroad, for sixteen 
months from the commencement of their term, 


Sir, this is a new course of proceeding in this | 
It never was known till now in time of | 


country. 
war. It hasbeen known but for a very few years 
in time of peace. Until 1843 our appropriation 
bills ran from January to January. A change of 
the fiscal year was then made as a matter of con- 
venience. Ihave no doubt that it has proved a 
matter of great convenience; and, as an arrange- 
ment for atime of peace, I do not object to it. But 
I utterly protest against its being applied under the 
present circumstances of the country, and to the 
extent to which this bill proposes to carry it. 

In my judgment, sir, a due regard to republican 
principles, to the spirit of the Constitution, to the 


righis of the people as committed to their Repre- |! f 
| have been chosen in many cases, and are on the 


sentatives, would demand of us to forbear from 
making appropriations which should render the 
Executive independent of the Legislative depart- 
ment in the prosecution of this war, not merely 


beyond December next, when the new Congress | 


would regularly be assembled, but even beyond 
the earliest day at which that Congress could be 
convened under a call from the President. 

T have no fancy for extra sessions of Congress. 
Nothing would be less convenient or less agreeable 
to myself personally than to be called here in June 
or Joly. But it is not what you or I might find 
agreeable or convenient that we are called on to 
consider at such a moment as this, but what the 
principles of the Constitution and the interests of 
the country require. 

Still less are we at liberty to shape our legisla- 
tion according to the likings or dislikings of the 
President. I have no idea that the President de- 
sires us to leave him under any necessity to sum- 
mon a new Congress. He has given abundant 


| ican army across the Sabine—where was the con- | 


| defend Texas from the consequences to which that 


! provide for. 
| to do without Congress, and took the responsibility 


| more palpable violation of the Constitution was 


ji territory which Congress had expressly declared |! 


i 
! 
| 
i 
| 
j 
H 
| 
H 
| 
| 
| 


į that moment in session. 
|| quired a message from one end of Pennsylvania | 


t 
f 
t 
fi 


|; cies and its emergencies. 


i| ence upon this odious war for a year and a half to 


| to obtain the opinion and decision of the Senate 


| reference to this war. The war has been condemn- |! 


| speak) in the next Congress! Everybody knows 


‘inthis House next year, even if majorities and 


evidence of his disposition to do without Congress | 
altogether. A more edifying chapter will never be | 
found in our history than that which shall fully 
and faithfully record the encroachments of the 
Executive upon the Legislative authority during 
the two last years. The first march of the Amer- 


stitutional power of the President to direct that? | 
The annexation of Texas to this Union was not 
then consummated. Six months were yet to elapse 
before that act was to be completed. Doubtless N 
this Government had incurred some obligation to 


measure had exposed her. But that was an obli- 
gation for Congress to recognise—for Congress. to 
The President, however, determined | 


of marching our armies into a foreign country. A 
i 


never perpetrated. 
Then came the march across the Nueces, into a |} 


to be a disputed territory. Sir, the determination | 
of the President to do without Congress, to avoid i: 
and evade its legitimate control, was thé more sig- į 
nal in this case, from the fact that Congress was at || 


It would only have re- | 
| 


avenue to the other, to have enabled the President 


and House of Representatives of the United States | 
upon a movement which was the indisputable 
source and spring of this Mexican war. But the 
President knew that the decision of Congress 
would be against any such movement. He deter- 
mined, therefore, to do without Congress, and issued 
an order for the march secretly, stealthily, ahd į 
upon his own unwarranted authority. I repeat, || 
then, Mr. Chairman, without detaining the com- | 
mittee with other and obvious instances, that the 
willingness of the President to do without Congress | 
is quite too manifest; and that itis not to his likings || 
or dislikings, but to our own constitutional rights | 
and responsibilities, that we ought to look, in de- 
ciding how far it is fit to place him beyond the ii 
reach of legislative control and restraint, and how } 
long it is fit to leave him there. i | 

Let it not be forgottgn, sir, that during the last |) 
war Congress was never out of session for more |} 
than three or four months atatime. The truly | 
democratic President of that day, James MADISON, 
would never have dreamed of doing without Con- | 
gress for sixteen months in time of war. But the 
democratic Congress of that day did not wait for 
the Executive to summon them. They adjourned || 
themselves from time to time. If their term ended | 
in March, they appointed a-meeting for the new | 
Congress in July; if they closed a session in Jaly, | 
they adjourned to meet in November. They plain- į 
ly regarded it as their constitutional right and their 
constitutional duty to watch over the progress of 
the war, and to provide pro re natå for its exigen- || 


| 


And this unquestionably, Mr. Chairman, is the || 
duty of Congress now. The new Congress, fresh i 
from the people, ought to decide, and ought to be | 
left free to decide, what should be done in relation 
to this Mexican war, and what provisions should 
be made for its future prosecution during the next | 
two years. Sir, an appeal has been made to the 
people on this very subject. Their representatives 


h sA] 
oint of being chosen in many other cases, with | 


ed in many parts of the country, and is doomed to |} 
condemnation in many other parts. How few of |; 
ug are to be our own successors (if I may so 


that there will be a very different state of parties 
ninorities should not absolutely change sides. | 
And is the revolution of popular sentiment thus |: 
indicated, to be deprived of all operation and influ- 


| 
i 
| 
H 
j 
i 
i 
i 
i 
| 
i 
f 


come? Is that your idea of democracy? Sir, if: 
the Administration insist upon pressing thesg enor- | 
mous supplies through the House in this last week | 
of its official existence, it will be because they i 
know that the new Congress would not grant them, į 
and because they intend to persist in the prosecu- | 
tion of the war in defiance of the plainest manifes- i 
tations of the will of the people! j 


i 


| thirty. 


ithe statute-book. | 
i constitutional principle, 


` And here-let mè remind the committee that ‘there 
is nothing in this bill. to prevent the President fiom 
employing this whole vast sum of thirty millions 
of dollars in a single month. After the Ist day of 
July next the whole of it will be.at his disposal. 
He may spend it all in one mad and desperate on- 
slaught upon Mexico, and come back: uponCon- 
gress in December to supply the deficiencies ofthe: 
year! nihinyi 

Sir, have we not built up the. Executive power. 
of this country to a sufficiently fearful height alrea-. 
dy? We have given the President a standing 
army of nearly thirty thousand men. We have 
authorized him toappoint. four or five hundred offi- 
cers in the ten new regiments, upon his own re- 
sponsibility, without any appeal to the Senate, 
We have heard of the ‘+ King’s Own?’ and the 
“ Queen’s Own’? in other countries: these regi- 
ments are clearly ‘the President’sOwn,” ¢ Polk’s 
Own.” We have authorizad him to employ fifty 
thousand volunteers, and he has called upon us to 
extend this authority. We now propose to give 
him thirty millions of dollars, without limitation 
or condition, and to bid him ride on, conquering 
and to conquer, for a year and a half, unless inthe 
mean time he shall want more money! Once more 
I ask, is this Democracy ? 

Mr, Chairman, I have intimated on another oc- 
casion that I do not go so far as some others of 
my friends in regard to the. propriety or expedi- 
ency of witholding all supplies from the Execu- 
tive. While a foreign nation is still in arms 
against us, I would limit the supplies to some rea- 


! sonable scale of defence, rather than withhold them 


altogether. I would pay for all services of regu- 
lars or volunteers already contracted for. I would 
provide ample means to prevent our army from 


| suffering, whether from the foe or from famine, as 


long as they are in the field under constitutional 
authority. Heaven forbid that our gallant troops 
should be left to perish for want of supplies, be- 
cause they are on a foreign soil, while they are 
liable to be shot down by the command of their 
own officers if they refuse to remain there! But I 
cannot regard it as consistent with constitutional 
or republican principles to pass this bill as it now 
stands. Even if I approved the war, I should re- 
gard such a course of legislation as unwarrantable. 
Disapproving it, as I unequivocally and unquali- 
fiedly do, I am the more induced to interpose these 
objections to its adoption. : : 

Sir, this whole Executive policy of overrunning 
Mexico, to obtain territorial indemnities for pecu- 
niary claims and the expenses of the war, is ab- 
horrent to every idea of humanity and of honor, 
For one, I do not desire the acquisition of one inch 
of territory by conquest. [desire to see no fields 
of blood annexed to this Union, whether the price 
of the treachery by which they have been pró- 
cured shall be three million pieces of silver or only 
I want no more areas of freedom. Area, 


if I remember right, signified éhrashing-floor, in my 


i old school dictionary. We have had enough of 


these areas, whether of freedom or slavery; and I 
trust this war will be bronght to a close without 
multiplying or extending them. 

Į repeat this the more emphatically, lest my vote 
in favor of the three-million bill should be misin- 
terpreted: Nothing was further from my inten- 
tion, in giving that vote, than to sanction the pol- 
iey of the Executive in regard to the territories of 
Mexico. If he insists, indeed, on pursuing that 
policy, and if a majority of Congress insist on giv- 
ing him the means, I prefer purchase to conquest, 
and had rather authorize the expenditure of three 
millions to pay Mexico than of thirty millions to 
whip her But everybody must have understood 
that the proviso was a virtual nullification of the 
bill for any purpose of acquiring territory m the 
hands of a southern Administration. i 

It was for that proviso that- I voted. 1 wished to 
get the great principle which it imbodied fairly on 
tt I believe it to be a perfectly 
and an eminently conser= 
vative principle. 

Sir, those wh 
stitutionality of th 


o undertake to dispute the con- 
rat principle; must rule out a 

i omething more than the Immortal ordt- 
anes of 1787. My honorable friend from South 
Carolina (Mr. Burr] reminded us the other day 
that Mr. Madison, in the Federalist, had cast some 
doubt on the authority of the Confederative Con- 
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gresg to. pass: that ordinance. He did so. But 
with what view, sir? Not to bring that act into } 
discredit, but to enforce upon the people of the | 
United States: the importance of adopting a new | 
system? ‘of government, under which such acts 
might henceforth be rightfully done. This new 
system of gevernment was adopted. The Consti- 
tution was established. In the very terms of that 
Constitution is found a provision recognising the 
authority of Congress to prevent the extension of 
slavery, after a certain number of years, “in the 
existing States,” and to prevent ils introduction 
into the Territories immediately. What more? Du- 
ring the first session of the first Congress of the 
United States, under this new Constitution, this i 
same northwestern ordinance, with its anti-slavery , 
clause, was solemnly recognised and reénacted, | 
Thisisa fact never before noticed, tomy knowledge, | 
and one to which I beg the attention of the House. i 
Here is the eighth act of the first session of the | 
first Congress. Listen to the preamble: i 


“Whereas, in order that the ordinance of the United 
States, in. Congress assembled, for the government of the | 
territory northwest of the river Ohio, may continue to have | 
Sull effect, it is requisite that certain provisions should be | 
made, so as to adapt the same to the present Constitution of | 
the United States: 

“Be it enacted,” we. 


Then follow.a few formal changes in regard to | 


the Governor and other officers. The sixth arti- 
cle of. the ordinance remains untouched. Mr. 
Madison was a member of this first Congress, as |! 
were many others of those mast distinguished in | 
framing the new Constitution. And this bill passed ! 
both branches without objection, and without any | 
division, except upon some immaterial amend 

ments. > 
Here, then, we find the very framers of the! 
Constitution themselves, in the first year of its: 
adoption, applying the principle of the Wilmot | 
proviso to all the territories which the General Gov- || 
i 


ernment then possessed, without compromise as |} 
to latitude or longitude. These territories were as | 
much the fruit of the common sacrifices, commen | 
toils, and common blood of all the States, as any | 
which can be conquered from Mexico. They werc : 
the jointand common property of the several States. | 
he ordinance was unanimously adopted in 1787, | 
and was reénacted unanimously in 1789. Madi- |! 
son, who had disputed the aithority of the Con- į 
ites of the Confederation to pass itoriginally, voted 
or it himself in the Congress of the Constitution, | 
and all his colleagues from the slaveholding States | 
voted for it with him. Sir, if the constituuionality |) 
of such an act can now be disputed, I know not 
what principle of the Constitution can be consid- | 
ered as settled. 
I have said that I regarded this principle as emi- || 
nently conservative, as well as entirely constitutional. | 
I do believe, sir, that whenever this proviso shali 
be irrevocably established, shall be considered ag | 
unchangeable as the laws of the Medes and Per- 
Slans, then, and not till then, we shall have perma- 
nent peace with other countries, and fixed bound. | 
aries for our own country. It is plaiń that there l 
are two parties in the free States, 
are opposed, uncompromisingly opposed, as I hope |: 
and believe, to the extension of slavery. One of | 
them, however, and that the party of the present | 
Administration, are for the widest extension of ter- | 
‘tory, subject to the anti-slavery proviso. The | 
other of them, and that the party to which I have | 
the honor to belong, are, as I believe, content with 
the Union as it is, desire no annexation of new 
States, and are utterly opposed to the prosecution o 
this war for any purpose of dismembering Mexico, |} 
Between these two parties in the free States the || 
South holds the balance of power. It may always i 
hold it. If now, therefore, it will join in putting | 
an end to this war, and in arresting the march of | 
| 
| 
H 


Both of them ;; 


conquest upon which our armies have entered, the | 
limits of the republic, as well as the limits of sla- 
very, may be finally established, 
It is in this view that I believe the principle of | 
the Wilmot proviso to be the great conservative prin- | 
ciple of the day, and it is in this view that I desire | 
to place it immutably upon our statute-books. The 
South has no cause to be jealous of sach a moye- 
ment from our side of the House. The South 


should rather welcome it as an overture of domestic ; 
peace. 


‘| his own responsibility for 


į that he can usurp authority to make war; let him | 


i stop fighting. 


|i dence. 
| Grande, Peace would follow these stepsas surely : 
| as the day the night. 


j after the successful storming of Monterey—an | 
i| exploit which will not suffer by comparison with || 


| to disavow and break up the armistice. The bril 


Sir, much as I deplore the war in which we are | 


involved—deeply as { regret the whole policy of ji 


annexation—if the result of these measures could 
be to ingraft the policy of this proviso permanently 
and- ineradicably upon our American system, I 
should regard it as a blessing cheaply purchased. ; 
Good would, indeed, have been brought out of | 
evil, and we should be almost ready to say, with | 
the great dramatist of old England: 
“If after every tempest comes such calm, 
Let the winds blow till they have awakened death.” 
Yes, sir, in that event, instead .of indulging in 
any more Jeers and taunts upon the Lone Star of 
Texas, we might rather hail it as the star of hope, 
and promise, and peace, and might be moved to 
apply to it the language of another great English | 
poet: i 
| 


“ Fairest of stars! last in the train of night, 

If rather thou belong’st not to the dawn.” 

If we could at last lay down permanently the |): 
boundaries of our republic; if we could feel that | 
we had extinguished forever the lust of extended | 
dominion in the bosoms of the American people; 
if we could present that old god Terminus, of whom 
we have heard so much and so eloquently else- 
where, not with outstretched arm still pointing to 
new territories in the distance, but with limbs lop- H 
ped off, as the Romans sometimes represented | 
him, betokening that he had reached the furthest | 
goal of his aspirations; if we could be assured that | 
our limits were to be no further advanced, either | 
by purchase or conquest, by fraud or by force; | 
then—then we might feel that we had taken a bond | 
of fate for the perpetuation of our Union. 
It is in this spirit that I voted for the proviso in H 
the three million bill. It is in this spirit that I | 
offer the proviso to the thirty million bill before | 
us.* Pass them both; cut off, by one and the same | 
stroke, all idea both of the extension of slavery || 
and the extension of territory, and we shall neither | 
need the three millions nor the thirty millions for f 


; securing peace and harmony, both at home and ` 


abroad. 
I perceive, however, Mr. Chairman, that this : 
result is not yet to be accomplished. The bill i 
before us will become a law, without proviso or | 
condition of any kind. The tremendous power of | 
purse and sword combined is to be conferred on | 
the President, and he is to be lefi to wield it upon ! 
full year to come. | 

Oh, sir, let him remember that, though “ it is ex- | 
cellent to have a giant’s strength, it is tyrannous | 
to use it like a giant!” Let him remember that, | 
though we may relieve him from all responsibility 
to us, his responsibility to his country and to his | 
God remains. The President can make peace with | 
Mexico, if he pleases to do so. He has proved ! 


show that he is willing to employ the authority | 
constitutionally conferred upon him to make peace. | 
I repeat, sir, he can make peace if he will. Heean . 
He can agree to an armistice. He | 
can signify to Mexico that he has no design to 
dismember her republic or destroy her indepen- į 
He can withdraw his armies to the Rio 


Two occasions, Mr. Chairman, have already 
occurred when the President might have putan: 
end to this war with the highest honor to himself ; 
and to the country. If, after the battles of the Rio | 
Grande, he had forborne from all further in vasion, 
contented himself with the triumphs already 
achieved and the territory already acquired, and | 
placed himself entirely on the defensive, the war 
could not have survived the summer. If, again, © 


anything in the military annals of the world—he | 
had taken advantage. of the terms of capitulation ; 
which the brave and generous Taylor had so! 
humanely and so honorably sanctioned, and had i 
adopted the plan of masterly inactivity which that ; 
sagacious General proposed, an honorable peace ; 
might have been looked for at an early day. But 

a mad spirit of aggression and conquest was stil] 
destined to prevail. The capitulation was de- 
nounced. An officer was dispatched, post haste, 


_* “Provided, That these appropriations are made with no 
view of sanctioning any prosecution of the existing war ; 
with Mexico for the acquisition of territory to form new 
States to be added to the Union, or for the dismemberment iy 
in any way of the republic of Mexico.” H 


redeemable currency. 


liant achievement of our armies was disparaged. 
Their noble-hearted commander was not even 
named in the Executive message. Anda ery for 


more Mexican blood went forth from all the organs. 
| of the Administration. 
Andnow, sir, ifI mistake not, a third opportanity. 


is about to be offered for ending this war with what- 
ever distinction may attach to military and naval 
success. A blow is about to be struck at Vera 
Cruz. Itcan hardly fail to be successful. That 
far-famed castle will be surrendered to our arms, 
asit lately was to those of France. All that gal- 
lant troops and brave tars can do, in that quarter, 
will be done; and victorious. wreaths will once 
more adorn the brow of the veteran Scott. 

And why should not the war end here? What 
ohject is to be gained by further fighting? Does 
the President propose to hold this castle? Why, 
sir, I am informed, by one who knows, that even 
the Mexican garrison, composed of acclimated 
men, to whom the malaria of that region had been 
their daily breath from infancy, were dying there 
last summer at the rate of thirty mena day. How 
many of an American garrison can live there ? 
Does the President propose to march to the capital 
of Mexico? Our armies may reach it, but it will 
only be to realize the idea which Dr, Franklin ex- 
pressed in regard to the British armies in 1777, 
when they reached the capital of Pennsylvania. 
“Sir Wiliam Howe,” said he, “ has not taken 


Philadelphia; it is Philadelphia which has taken, © 


Sir William Howe.” 

Mr. Chairman, the President must abandon the 
absurd idea that he can only obtain peace by con- 
quering it. The only conquest whieh is now need- 
ed, in order to secure peace, is that noblest of all 
conquests, in which fortune has no share, « con- 
quest over himself; and would to Heaven that we 
could vote him supplies enough of true courage 


and real patriotism to enable him to achieve itt 
He has only to conquer his own self-will, his own 


pride of opinion, his own ambition to associate his 
name with the acquisition of more territory, and 
we can have peace to-morrow! Let him but stop 
fighting, declare an armistice, and disclaim all idea 
of spoliation or dismemberment, and then, how- 


| ever we may continue to quarrel about the decla- 


ration that “ war exists by the act of Mexico,” 
we shall all be able to agree that “peace exists by 
the act of the President.” And, sir, if he should 


live a thousand years, he will never win a nobler . 


tribute than this: 

Before taking my. seat, Mr. Chairman, as the 
clock warns me I shall soon be obliged to do, I 
propose to make a few remarks on the new tariff 
which has been brought forward by the Committee 
of Ways and Means, to furnish the sinews of this 
war. Í remember, that some seven or eight years 
ago, a paper was sent to the table of the House of 
Representatives of Massachusetts, which it became 
my official duty to announce, and which, either 
from ignorance or accident, was endorsed “Remon- 
strance against the Annexation of Taxes.” The 
mistake has proved to have been quite premoni- 
tory. It was very much like spelling lone star 
lo-a-n, Loans and taxes are the legitimate fruits 
of the great measure of annexation. We have 
had a Joan bill, and we now have a tax bill. For 
the first I have already voted. For the last as it 
now stands, I shall not vote; and I desire to state 
some of the general views which govern me in this 
course. 

I am ready, sir, now and at all times, to unite in 
maintaining the national credit. Ido not desire to 
see the evils of an odious war multiplied and ag- 
gravated by disordered finances and a bankrupt 
treasury. If our armies are to be kept afoot, 
wherever they may be, and in whatever numbers 
they may be, Iam for having means enough in 
the treasury for feeding them, and clothing them, 
and paying them. I'am for paying them, too, if 
possible, not with depreciated paper, but in a sound 
t I desire to leave the Ad- 
ministration no apology or pretence for supporting 


; Our troops by a system of pillage and plunder in 


the enemy's country. 
There are purposes of peace, too, which require 


; Money. There are just debts to be paid, impor- 


tant establishments to be supported, cherished 
Institutions to be maintained, noble charities to be 
administered, and the treasury must be supplied to 
meet the requirements of them ail, 
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With these views, I voted for the loan bill; I 
believed it to be a necessary provision for sustain- 
ing the public credit. I believed, and still believe, 
that even should the Administration reconsider and 
reverse the rash policy they have adopted, and 
proceed to prosecute a peace as vigorously as they 
have prosecuted the war, the loan would still be 
indispensable. 

Now, sir, let it be noted that by this loan bill 
we have given the Administration the precise 
amount of pecaniary means which the Secretary 
of the Treasury considered necessary. He asked 
for authority to re-issue five millions of treasury 
notes. We havegivenitto him. He said that he 
should need authority to borrow twenty-three mil- 
lions more, in case no additional revenue was 
raised, but that if duties were laid on tea and cof- 
fee, and the land graduation system was adopted, 
he should only require nineteen millions. We have 
given him the twenty-three millions. I moved to 
reduce the amount to nineteen, and the House 
rejected the motion. Yet now he is found calling 


upon us for the additional revenue besides; and the | 
President unites with him in a fervid appeal to our | 


patriotism to lay a tax upon tea and coffee! 

The Secretary tells us that these duties are essen- 
tial to enable him to negotiate the loan. It is not 
so, sir. You have held out such a tempting bait 
to capitalists, both foreizn and domestic, by the 
terms of the loan, that, from present appearances, 
it will be negotiated quite too readily. But, if it 
were not so, there is another and better way than 
by the provisions of any new tariff bill, by which 
its negotiation may be secured, 

It is one of the great beauties of this system of 
loans that.it appeals to the confidence of the peo- 
ple. It bears the same relation to the finances 
which the volunteer system bears to the military 
forces of the country. There must be good will 
towards the Government, and something of trust 
and confidence in its policy, or neither of these 
systems can be successful. Confidence is the one 
thing needful for the public credit; and this confi- 
dence must exist in the right quarter. 

The venerable Gallatin has given us ageasonable 
hint on these points in the pamphlet on the Oregon 
question which he published last year. He tells 
us in what quarter, and by what means, the Gov- 

' ernment must obtain these loans: 

“There is as yet (says he) but very little active cireuls 
ting capital in the new States; they cannotlend; they, on 
the contrary, wantto borrow money. This can be obtained 
in the shape of loans only from the capitalists of the Atlantic 


States. A recurrence to public documents will show that 
all the loans of the last war were obtained in that quarter.’? 


And again: 


“When our Government relies on the people for being ! 


sustained in making war, its confidence must be entire 
They must be told the whole truth; and, if they are really 
ment in all the measures necessary to carry it into effect.?? 


Now, sir, if the President desires to create an 


entire confidence in the public credit, and to render | 


his loans easy of negotiation, he must let the peo- 


ple of the country understand where this war Is to : 


ead. He must tell them the whole trath. 
agerandizement. He must abandon the purpose 
of dismembering Mexico. He must dissipate that 
dark cloud of disunion which is seen hovering over 
us as often as we agitate the question of an exten- 
sion of territory. He must give assurance that 


peace is to be restored and the Union preserved; ;! 


and he can then have all the money which may be 
wanted at a moment’s warning. This, sir, is the 


way, and this is the only way, of creating real | 


confidence in the right quarter. 


But, if it were true, Mr. Chairman, that addi- || 


i 
tional taxes were necessary at this moment to | Mr. PENDLETON being entitled to the floor, 


sustain the public eredit, this little bill, which has 
been reported by the Committee of Ways and 
Means, would do little or nothing towards such an 
end. Why, there is something almost ridiculous 
in the introduction of such a bill for such an emer- 
gency as the present. Here we are with a public 


He. 


must disclaim these indefinite ideas of national | 


i 


t 
i 


debt of fifty millions already created, and with an | 
annual expenditure of more than fifty millions | 


already authorized, and how do we propose to 


provide for it? We call upon the Secretary for his | 


grand projet, and what does: he present tous? A 
few additional duties on a little iron, and coal, and 
Sugar, and two descriptions of cottons; twenty per 
cent. on tea and coffee, and-a graduation of the 


e 


‘las is now submitted to us. 


: ; i! out the insufficiencies of a horizontal tarif by 
in favor of the war, they will cheerfully sustainthe Govern- |i 


price of the publie lands! Iam wrong, sir. The 
Sceretary of the Treasury disclaims recommend- 
ing the duties on iron, and coal, and sugar, and 
cottons. Jam not surprised at it either; for the 
whole yield of them all would be too’ insignificant 
to be worthy even of his attention. From the best 
accounts I can get, the duties on one description of 
cottons would yield absolutely nothing, as none of 
them are imported. . The Secretary has been loud 
in his complaints about minimums. Sir, this whole 
bill is a minimum, and a friend near me suggests 
that it is worthy of a minimum Administration. 
Certainly, it is the very smallest bill that was ever 
reported in any country to meet so great an exi- 
gency. Three millions a year is the largest esti- 
mate which anybody can make of the revenne 
which will be derived from it; it will probably not 
exceed two millions and a half. Scriously, Mr. 
Chairman, such a bill, in mv judgment, is more 
likely to injure the public credit than to sustain it. 
If we do anything at this moment, we should do 


are not afraid to tax. -We should go for raising 


we might easily accomplish that result. 


| permanent revenue system. 
| The Secretary is indeed pluming himself greatly 
on the operation of his new tariff. Undoubtedly, 
was anticipated. But one swallow does not make 
a summer. 
lation can be made of its real results. There are 
too many disturbing causes. 


ern States. 
and currency has ensued, which happens to inure 
greatly to our benefit. You might as well judge 
of the ordinary height of the waves by the tos- 
sings and heavines of an equinoctial gale, as of the 


| a financial storm as now surronnds us. 
| er should employ Mr. Espy to make his calcula- 
tions for the present vear. 

Sir, I have no confidence in this new system. 
The people have no confidence in it. It is based 
upon false principles. It defies all experience. 
"It abandons all protection of our own labor; and, 
sooner or later, it will prove to be utterly insuffi- 
! ciont ag a revenue measure. For one, therefore, 
T am not for propping it up by any such little hill 
Tam not for eking 


| taxes upon tea and coffee. I am not for supply- 


‘ing means for an unjust warupon a foreign nation || 


| by an unjust war on our domestic industry. I go 
| rather, sir, for the things which make for peace, 


another. 
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| proceeded to observe that his honorable friend from 
i Massachusetts, who had just preceded him, had 
| very correctly discribed the dificulty, which every 
gentleman was bound to encounter, in finding any 
occasion to deliver even a few ‘words in season”? 
i in this House. Such are the terms and conditions 
of debate here, that we must say what we have to 
| say when we can. y : 
| He should, therefore, feel himself under no obli- 
gation to confine his remarks to the precise ques- 
i 

j 

| 

i 

è 


tion before the committee; but would do, what 
every other gentleman in the House had done— 


treat of the general subject in his own way. 


il He would have been pleased to have found in 


enough to impress capitalists with the idea that we! 


eight or ten millions more revenue at the least. | 
With specific duties, and proper discriminations, | 
And until | 
specific duties and proper discriminations are re- | 
| established, we shall have no sound, productive, 


sir, ithas thus far yielded somewhat more than Í 


One month’s operation is no test of a | 
| tariff. Nor is this a moment when any fair caleu- |} 


i There is a war on į 
| this side of the ocean and a famine on the other; | 
| no potatoes in Ireland; short grain crops all over | 
i Europe; a second short cotton crop in our south- | 
A general derangement of commerce ! 


legitimate tendencies of the new tariff during such || 
Mr. Walk- ; 


i and the things by which we may build up one i; 


f 
| the example of either partyin this House; any 
|} countenance to the opinions with: which ‘he ‘enter= 
|| cd on the duties of the present session, in regard 
|| to the expediency—or in miore precisely accurate’ 
|| phrase—in regard to the practical’ utility of dis- 
cussing at all, at this particular’ time, the causes 
i| and origin of the war with Mexico. nas 
He had thought it was better to look ‘first tò the 
accomplishment of peace—to the rescue’ of ihe 
i| country by any and by all honorable means from’ 
the difficultand distressing circumstances into which’ 
it had been so unnecessarily, if not criminally, 
i| plunged—and then to make diligent and careful in- 
quiry of the motives and means, by which so great 
a calamity had been brought upon it; 
i|. I do not mean, said Mr. P., to make complaint 
|| of others, who are acting on different opinions; and 
|| especially of those who belong to the same politi- 
| cal party with myself. i ; 
i| . They have been forced into this sort of discus- 
i| sion, as I will show; and if they had not been, still 
I cannot imagine any case of actual war, in which 
i| the Government of the United States, could be 
i| placed in a position, where its character or secu- 
i 
| 


rity, might require a suppression of free debate, in 
this House. 

There might be some propriety in deliberating 
with closed doors, when the question was whether 
| we would, or would not declare war. But war 
|| actually existing, I can conceive nothing more 
|i clear, than the right of the Representatives of the 
i| people, to inqure into the causes. 
| 
j 
| 
i 
| 
i 


Tt is a case that cannot often arise, for I believe 
this is the first war of which I ever heard, where 
! the parties who made it, cannot agree as to the 
causes for which it was made. 

A just, honorable, and fair war, can stand any 
scrutiny which the representatives of the people 
and the States may feel it their duty to make; and 
the more free the examination, the more fully must 
the national character be vindicated in the eyes of 
i| all the world; and the more certainly will the Gov- 
ernment gommand the confidence and support of 
its own citiZens. 


is a doctrine which can command the homage of 
| no heart, that was not made for the bosom of a 
Slave. 

| My individual wish was to postpone this sort of 
|| discussion to a period more favorable to a calm, 
| patient, and if possible, an unexcited inquiry; he- 
i cause I am profoundly impressed with the convic- 
tion, that itis an occasion which appeals solemnly 


Every other gentleman, of all parties, seems, 
| however, to differ with me on this subject. A 
‘rush from all sides of the House, and on every 
ort of question, has been kept up for the floor, 
ii from the beginning of the session to the present 
‘| moment, for the purpose of making speeches about 
he causes of the war. If the Whigs have been 
sager to avail themselves of the advantages which 
Executive blunders may have given to their party, 
i the Democrats, on the other hand, have been no 
| less prompt to make the origin, the progress, and 
ii the objects. of the war, the theme of perpetual 
i| eulogy and glorification, of their chief and his fol- 
‘lowers. Ifthe former have found nothing to ap- 
| 


4 prove, the latter have certainly detected nothing to 


i| condemn. . 
{O About one thing, and one only, all, or nearly 


i 
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all, have agreed; ‘and that is, that every man shall 
speak.forth his opinions. And every man, there- 
fore, who pretends to speak at all, is placed under 
asort: of necessity to deliver his views, whether 
they be of any value or not. . 

Iv ig a refinement of tyranny of which even pro- 
gressive Democracy ought to be ashamed, to bring 
on:debates of this sort; to force on a feeble minor- 
ity these party discussions, and, when we express 


opinions not fortunate enough to find favor in | 


their royal; or rather their loyal ears, to denounce 
us as giving “aid and-comfort to the enemy.” Tt 
is an extravagance of folly, unworthy the genius 
of even that political heresy to suppose, that the 
people of this country are so utterly enslaved by 
their prejudices and passions, as to be managed 
and controlled, to be blinded and humbugged, by 
devices so stupid as this. 

We all know that the President himself was the 
first man to commence this discussion. That I will 
more particularly notice at a future stage of my re- 
marks, 

Gentlemen feel themselves at perfect liberty to 
Jaud, without measure, the wisdom, and energy, 
and patriotism of the Chief Magistrate; to swear 
that. all he has done, or is doing, is precisely the 
best and wisest thing that could possibly be done. 
This is all very patriotic, and is the effect of the 
noblest impulses of. representative fidelity, and 
public devotion. Nor is this all, 
who find no difficulty in abusing or censuring all 
concerned in the prosecution of the war, except the 
commander-in-chief—the President. Itis treason 
to find fault with him. 


Our gallant army and brave generals, who have | 


marched from victory to victory againsta foe three 
times their number—a foe fighting on his own soil 
behind his own fortifications—amidst the stirring 
suggestions of his altars and his home—these men 
bearing proudly and bravely. their country’s flag, 
in a career of triumphs, uninterrupted for a moment 
by the power of the foe, or the yet more formida- 
ble power of his pestilential clime—whipping more 
than they could feed, and conquering moréthan the 
Executive has provided them the means of keep- 
ing—they have hen assailed on this floor. 

Carpet knights have undertaken to criticise the 
campaigns of an able and experienced General—a 
General who, fighting for his promotion, from the 
lowest to the highest rank in the army, and through 
three wars in which we have been engaged, has 
never managed a battle where he had equal num- 
bers, and never fought one, which he did not win. 

All this, I repeat, is very patriotic, 


unnecessary, and might have been avoided, ‘< it is 
giving aid and comfort to the enemy.” 
Eam not'referring to the President’s message, 


but to the applications made of his remarks on this | 


floor. Some of his friends have had the grace to 
disclaim for him (I presume by authority) any in- 
tention of attacking the freedom of debate in’ this 
House. He only meant “a few,” we are told, of 
the peop 
who are giving aid and comfort to th 


e enemy. 
believe he did only mean a few. 


I think, however, that a more distinct and un- | 
expression of what he did mean, would !! 
have been in better keeping with the dignity of his | 
manliness and spirit which | 


equivoca 


station, and with that 


his parasites and organs attribute to his character. 


The President of the United States has the right, į 
his duty, to denounce treason where trea- į 
prosecuted and pun- | 


and it is 
son exists, and to see that itis 
ished, so far as it is‘in his power. 
trate of the country, and one, 
words have an influence, possibl 
portion to their intrinsic importance, he should 
make such denunciation in terms distinct and 
explict. 


It would be a scandalous and disgraceful abuse $! 


of the privileges of that high station, for any incum- 
bent of it, to enact the part of a paltry demagogue 
without the spirit of an untitled demagogue— 
by uttering and publishing indefinite and vague 
charges and insinuations—“4mbigua vocess fn 
vulgum spargere”—which may or may not be ap- 
plied, to all his countrymen, who differ with him 
in opinion, ` 

I desire to be distinctly understood as acquitting 
the President of intending to announce so mon. 
strous a proposition, as that all who condemn the 


There are those |i 


But when || There is no analogy between the British Parlia- H 


we come to express the opinion that the war was | 


c of this country, when he spoke of those | 


TH 


As first magis- |} 
therefore, whose | 
y, in vast dispro- |! 


Mexican war, practise treason- If I believed that 
such had been his intention, I would concur with 
|| those who apply to him the harshest epithets. 

| I deny that a President of the United States has 
a right to slander his constituents with perfect 
impunity; or to make malignant and unfounded 
charges against other members of the Government, 
as elevated, as responsible, and in every particular, 
| as respectable as himself. 


courtesy. . It isa title, however, which he may 
himself forfeit. If he chooses to forget that he is 


| to remember the circumstance. 


,, by uttering foul imputations against all who differ 


i with him in opinion, then, sir, he strips himself of 


i all the A 
{and deserves to have, 


|| terms, as. to do 
| lence. 

In this particular case, I think the President is 
only taking a little passage at arms, with the edi- 


justice to its absurdity and inso- 
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I shall vote for men and money. I cannot con- 
eur with those, who think that the war if need be, 
should be stopped by our refusing supplies. 

Ours is a very different case, from that of the 
| British Parliament. They can force atermination 
| of war in no other way. [Here a gentleman in- 
f quired, How can we?] Easily enough, sir—By 
| the removal of the President. That can be done 
under the Constitution in two ways; but practical- 
ly and reall 
the ballot-box. 


| 
| 


; ment and ourselves on this subject. 
The British monarch has the war-making 


2 
Ours makes war to be sure, but not by authority 


i President is liable to impeachment. 

į the British King is in his office for life, whilst our 
|| King is in, for only four years. And, in this par- 
| ticular case, I thank God; most devoutly, that two 
| years of that four, have passed. 

i Sir, we must do one of two things—impeach the 
President and break him, or sustain him and his 


war, until we can put in a new party, and make 


But above all, 


fore I will vote supplies. 

The Constitution has made him commander-in- 
; chief of our army and navy—the people having 
elected him President—and he has ordered his 
fleets and forces to duties, where, by thousands, 
they are perishing from pestilence and the sword, 
| or are cast away, ships and men, amid the stormy 
| perils of an inhospitable shore. 
these men, from the inevitable consequences of a 
: refusal of supplies, 

I expect to vote for most, if 
the President may call for; 
slightest confidence in the abilit 
_ or those about him, to conduct the war wisely, on 
; any plan, whether of offensive or defensive opera- 
| tons; nor yet that I desire to win, either by war 
|| or negotiation, one inch of territory from 
|i but because he has been appointed by the 
this country to the chief command, and I 
pelled either to abandon my countrymen to a terri- 
ble fate, or to save them by the only instrumental- 
uy at my command, viz 
means of recruiting and subsisting them, 
| I come now to consider, first, the principal point 
T had in view in addressing the committee, that 


not all, the supplies 


y of the President, 


: 
f 
i 
[i 
li 
i 
ji 
i 


l 


f 


His office entitles him to terms of respect and i 


President, it is not particularly your duty or mine, ! 
Tf he prefers to | 
| descend from his high station to a vulgar party | 
and political digladiation, then he must expect to 
| receive. blows, as well as to give them. And if he j 
|| take a fancy to vilify half his own constituents, 


y there is but one way, and that is by : 


iof law. The King “can do no wrong.” The | 


Sir, 1 would save | 


i 1 : ‘ 
not that I have the | Whenever the citizens of this country, pursuing 


| 


1 
l 


i 


i 
i 
H 
i 
i 


protection which the Presidency can give, || 


and whenever the case oc- || 
curs, I hope will have, be he of what party he may |} 
|i —-his conduct described and denopnced in such || 


tors of a well-known and most respectable Whig || 


which the President, in his annual message, assigns 

| as the leading cause of the war. He does not as- 
| sert in terms that the war was declared on account 
of the claims of our citizens against the Govern- 
| ment of Mexico, but he gives seven pages of his 
| annual message to the subject of these claims, and 
So states and argues the case as to make, if he did 
not intend to make, on the minds of the people of 
this country, the impression, that the war is main- 
ly, if not entirely, to vindicate the honor of our 
flag, against insults offered it by Mexico; and to 
enforce the payment of money justly due our citi- 
zens for wrongs and obtrages committed upon 
them; and that these wrongs and outrages were 
committed upon them under such circumstances, 
that our Government is bound to see them righted. 
I regret to have occasion to refer to these claims 
atall. I know personally none of the parties, and 
have no feelings for or against them, except that 


i; natural bias and sympathy which we all feel for 


į 


He commenced this discussion. Without any 
necessity or propriety in doing so, he addressed to 
the country, through Congress, seven pages of his 


ii annual message, on the subject of those claims; 


| and there are now hundreds and thousands of the 
people of the country, who verily believe we are 
fighting with Mexico to make her pay them, and 
that that is really the cause of the war. 

Thave said the President did this thing without 


|| any necessity or propriety. 


| _ What necessity was there for his explaining to 


power. |: 


peace. I am not in favor of impeachment, there- | 


Mexico; |: 
people of |! 
am com- | 


+ by furnishing him the || a 


! 
! 


| 


|| Congress the causes of a war, which he elsewhere 


says Congress itself made, and for which he and 
his presses everywhere declare, that Congress is 
responsible? 

If Congress made the war, and these claims 
were the cause of it, one would suppose that we 
were perhaps as well informed on the subject, ag 
the President himself, The condescension of the 
Chief Magistrate, in furnishing us reasons for an 
act, we ourselves performed six months ago, may 
be very amiable, but certainly it does not imply a 
very high compliment. : 

The truth is, and every man who knows any 
thing, knows it to be the truth, thatthe Mexican 
claims bad about as much to do with the actual 
production of war with Mexico, as the Maine or 
Oregon boundary questions, had to do in produ- 
cing that result. A decent respect for the under- 
| Standing of the President, will compel every man 
to admit, that so much of his message as treats of 
this topic, was intended for the country, and not 
for Congress—like the speeches of gentlemen who 
talk five minutes, and publish five columns, it was 
intended for Buncombe. 

I waive for the present any inquiry into the taste 
; OF propriety of a President’s availing himself of his 
| privilege, and duty, of submitting to Congress an 

annual exposition of the public affairs, to make an 
electioneering appeal to the country; and I meet 
the message on the issue which he himself ten- 
ders. g 
I deny that these claims were in any respect the 
cause of the war, or that they could have been at 
any time, properly, and reasonably, made a cause 
| of war. 
| _ The obligation of the Government of the United 
, States, to protect its flag everywhere, and against 
| every Power, is unquestionable. 


a lawful commerce under the 
have been plundered, imprisoned, or any way in- 
_ jured and maltreated, then, and in every such case, 
they are entitled to full indemnity; and it is the 
duty of our Government to enforce it, and to do so 
promptly. 

_ Unfortunately for many of our citizens, the 
tice of the Government has not been heretofo 
be very prompt, in the preformance of this high 
, duty. Perhaps its course has been the wisest. 
| We have had many cases, and much delay, vexa- 
tion, and loss; but we have gotalong without wars; 

and I hope all our just claims will be made. The 


protection of that flag, 


prac- 
re to 
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peor of this country have attained a higher civi- 

ization, than to be capable of desiring that the 

fraudulent and dishonest ones shall be enforced. 

There is nothing in the law of nations—~a code | 
than which there is none more distinctly settled 
and defined—more clear and more perfectly agreed 
and understood, than the doctrine as to what sort 
of cases a Government may, and as to what sort it 
may not, interfere forcibly in vindication of the 
rights of its citizens; and of those who claim to be, 
or to have been its citizens. Let ugexamine these 
claims, and see what is their character, and what 
has been the conduct of Mexico, about them. 

I will endeavor, in as few words as possible, to 
state a proposition or two, by which I hope to be 
able to present, with more facility, the views which 
I have adopted in regard to these claims— 

Ist. A citizen of the United States, has no right | 
to claim the forcible interposition of his Govern- | 
ment for the enforcement of any demand founded 
on contract between himself, and a foreign Gov- 
ernment, or any citizen of a foreign Government. 

2d. When a citizen of the United States leaves 
his own country, and becomes a resident and cit- 
izen of another country, he cannot rightfully claim 
the forcible interference of the Government of the 

United States to protect him, or indemnify him, | 

against any wrongs, at the hands of the Govern- 

ment of his adoption, or of its citizens. 

I assert these to be principles of the public law 
not to be questioned or disputed, at this day, at all. 
The Government of the United States, and all other 
Governments, are accustomed, in very strong cases 
of this description, to use what they call “friendly 
offices’’—that is, they permit their foreign diplo- 
matic agents, to render any assistance to such 
claimants that will not, in any manner, commit the 
Governments represented by them. 

Beyond this they do not, and, by the law of 
nations, cannot go. 

The claims against Mexico, called claims of 
American citizens, consist of three classes— 

The first class consists of those ascertained to be due 
by the mixed commission and umpire appointed 
in pursuance of the treaty of 1839. . .§2,026,000 | 

adly. Of cases decided, or disagreed 

about by the commissioners, but re- 

ferred to the umpire too late for his 

AECISION, cece sreeeecreccecssceces 928,627 | 

The treaty of 1839, which provided for the 
mixed commission, to adjudicate these claims, 
stipulated, that if the Government of Mexico should 
be unable to pay the awards in money, it should 


i| Of this number we find, for supplies and advances 


have the privilege of doing so, in its own treasury 
notes. p 

Treasury notes were then worth from twenty to 
twenty-five cents in the dollar. A large additional 
issue would have necessarily reduced the value to 
something below twenty cents. 

The Mexican Government has actually paid in 
coin, or its equivalent, on account of these awards, 
the sum of six hundred and ninety thousand 
dollars, (690,000). 

Now, if Mexico had chosen to avail herself of | 
the privilege guarantied to her by the treaty, viz., | 
to have issued treasury notes in discharge of the 
whole demand, she might have bought up, with 
six hundred and ninety thousand dollars in coin, 
three millions four hundred and forty thousand 
dollars, (3,440,000,) and thus have paid, not only 
all the claims ascertained to be due, but all unde- 
cided by the umpire, and yet leave a large balance 
in her favor, and that, too, on the calculation, that 
the umpire would confirm the views of the Ameri- 
can side of the commission; a thing which had not 
oceurred in any instance, the umpire having re- 
duced them one-half, in the whole aggregate of | 
their decisions. 

Nor is this all. After these awards were made 
they were sold in New York, and in large quanti- 
ties, for six cents in the dollar. i 

But I come to another and a very important 
point. How many of these claims are of that sort, 
that our Government had no right to enforce pay- 
ment? in regard to which Mexico had the legal 
right to say, “I refuse to treat of those claims at 
all. The parties have no remedy, except through 
my own tribunals.” 

I have not had time to make a precise and exact 
abstract of the whole record, but, as far as it does 
go, the following is correct. . 

Any gentleman who desires to ascertain to a dol- 


102,803 : 


| Claim of a Spaniard (naturalized in the Thited 
States) for goods seized whilst he was living in 
Oazaca, in 1833 


$303,668 |! 
4,959 


Which, deducted from $928,627, leaves,..... 
Had the umpire decided these cases at about the 
same rate of deduction as he acted on in all the 
other cases,Ahen there would be something less 
than $300,000 to be patd—say...... ese. eseese. $300,001 
Which, added to $938,076, makes.......5..4. $938,071 
Now this $938,076 was the utmost extent, of al 
the demands which citizens of the United States | 
held against Mexico. I mean such demands as, by 1 
the law of nations, this Government would have a |: 
right to enforce payment of; so fur as we can learn |. 
from the evidence submitted to the Mixed Commis- ji 


sion. j; 


| 


| 
i 
i 


lar, the true state of the case, can find, in the fifth 
volume of Executive Documents for the year 1841- 
742, the statement as then published. 

The only deficiency of this exposé is, that some- 
thing may have been left out. There is nothing 
stated that will not be found there; so that the case | 
is, at least, as strong as I state it, and possibly 
much stronger. I find the following items among 
the claims allowed by the “ mixed commission: 

For personal injuries, loss of property, &c., in 

1831, imprisonment, &c....... 00... .. eee eee $12,803 
For various groundless criminal prosecutions, for ` 

the purpose of expelling him from the country, 

imprisonment at various times for more than 

eleven months, repeated banishments, breaking 

up business as a merchant, stoppage of saw- H 

mills, seizure of persona! property, final expul- 1| 

sion from his lands, improvements, saw-mills, | 

&c., Joss of his land from the Guazaquileo river 100,000 |} 
To the same person, for the same sort of injuries 45,174 | 

$166,977 
Military occupation of tenements in Matamoros, it 
in part under contract and in part by force..... 16,815 | 
For supplies furnished brig at Key West. .... 16,041 | 
Building vessel of war, at. .........65 18,291 | 
For vessels, &c., furnished in the war $i 

pendence... . PTEE 188,324 
Do., $88,931. Di Do. 

king In akla toser seni EDA EEEa 253,324 
For military supplies, (these cases are stated in the ! 

Jump, because they are on precisely the same j 

ground, ViZ. CONtACL) oo... eee cee cece cece eee 417,427 | 
Military supplies, $29,152. Do., $28,925. Do., $5,- f 

509. ` Do., $5,616. Do., $5,610. In all 74,806 | 
Seizure of steamboat employed in the river Tobas- | 

co, by contract from Mexican Government. 99,487 i 
Seizure of wax at Alvarado...... 18,155 ; 
Seizure of merchandise at Saltillo, . 18,762 | 
Seizure of merchandise at Santa Fé............. 3,542 | 
Of brandy at Vera Cruz, alleged to be Spanish... 17,438 

Do. do. do. do...... 17,436 | 
A claim for arbitrary and unjustifiable banishment | 

in 1826 and 1835, for losses of property, &c., I 

outrages on his person and feelings, &e., &c., if 

&e., and for other injuries and losses consequent | 

on the ernel and arbitrary exercise of political | 

power. This claim was that of an ltalian or i! 

Spaniard, who had resided a short time in the ji 

Uni'ed States before he went to Mexico. For H 

principal and interest it was presented for 8398,- j 

690 75. They allowed him................... 50,000 | 

$1,387,924 | 
Which, deducted from $2,025,000, teaves.... $638,076 |! 

This $638,000 (or, by a precisely accurate calculation, it | 
would fall probably under $6°0,000) is the whole amount of | 
that sort of claims for which the Government of the United | 
States could rightfully have interfered by force, or was un- i 
der any sort of obligation to interfere at all. i 
The cases submitted to the umpire, and not decided f 

by him, AMOUNE tOs.assnsusserenereeresrree. ee $928,627 | 

I 


to Mexico, in 1816-17. $ 
Do. do. 8 : 129,915 | 
Claim of widow of an officer who fell in the } n 
jean service..... 8,913 5; 
Fora trunk of clothes.........-...4. 1,481 i! 
Damages on certain bills of exchange... 45,703 |! 


of her debt. This convention was made: by ‘our 
minister, Waddy Thompson, in January, 1843: 

Santa Ana, in pursuance of its undertakings; 
proceeded to pay the awards. He resorted even to 
forced loans for the means, and-did. pay the four 
first instalments, when a revolution broke out that 
drove him from power. beh 

His successors had not a dollar to pay: with- 
Their finances were, as they are now, in the-most, 
wretched condition. Yet they made no pretension: 
to repudiate. They protested, at all times, their’ 
anxiety and their determination to pay: the whole 
| debt. And it is not to be doubted, they would 
have paid it. If they had not, Congress would 
have decided, at the proper. time, what was to be 
done. 

In regard to the claims submitted to the umpire, 
and not decided by him, Mexico agreed to refer 


li them to a new umpire—to a new umpire to be 


i named by the American plenipotentiary; and agreed 
that he should decide on the evidence already sub- 
mitted, and on that evidence alone. 

| If there be any “ outrage’’—any fault or crime, 
| beyond the crime of being embarrassed and poor, 
in the whole conduct of Mexico, I must confess 
that I cannot perceive it in the record. And I wiil 
not admit it, without proof. 

As to the claims never acted on by the commis- 
sioners, under the treaty of 1839, Mexico entered 
into a new treaty, in November, 1843, for their 
adjudication. This treaty provides for the settle- 
| ment of claims, reciprocally, of the citizens of both 

Mexico and the United States against those Gov- 
| ernments. It made provision for a fair settlement 
l of all claims, and was understood to have’ been 
entirely satisfactory to our Administration, in all 
respects, but was not confirmed by the Senate, for 
the reason (it is said) that the commissioners were 
to meet in the city of Mexico. ie 

The first commission had already sat in Wash- 
ington. The cases to be determined, are dependent 


i 
i 


i 
{ 
$ 
i 


'| chiefly on evidence to be found among the records of 


| the courts of Mexico. Mexico had an equal right to 
| say where the commission should sit, if it had been 
ian original question; but her claim was“indispu- 
table, since the other had satin Washington. And 
it was better the commission should be convenient 
| to the evidence, on all accounts. 


i But Mexico was not allowed even this right, 


until she consented that our minister should name 
the umpire, viz., that he should appoint the judge, 
and they say where the court should sit. . ~ 

General Thompson, in making this arrangement, 
rendered a great service to those claimants, who 
| have any sort of equity in their demands. He 
ensured a competent judge. No honest man or 
honest government could ask any more. For be 


f 
i 


: it remembered, the decisions are all substantially 
made by the umpire—the commissioners of the 


two sides never agreeing. 

Our Senate rejected the treaty, on the single 
ground that the commission was to meet in Mexi- 
co; a decision which, with due respect for that au- 
gust tribunal, I think was a very erroneous one. 

It is the fault of our own Government, that these 
claims are not settled, or in a course of settiement, 
And whether Mexico could pay at once or not, 
the amount due would be ascertained and settled, 
as in previous cases. ; . . 

No man will pretend that all that is claimed is 
justly due. I do not presume that there is one 
single claimant who will pretend that even his own 
account is made out for the exact sum due. 

I see that in one of the cases a man presents 


I have already shown, thatprincipal and interest, | his account for “ persecutions,” &e., and in a few 
about $690,000, have been paid. So that if Mexi- | months, without one new item, states 1t over again, 
co had, at first, taken ground (and maintained it) ii and mends his hold at the raie of an additional three 
authorized by the settled doctrines of the public : hundred thousand dollars. I see in various cases 
law, she would now owe but a few hundred thou- | sixty per cent. per annum charged for interest 
sand dollars. and calculated at the rate of compound interest, 
|! Ihave shown, also, that by the treaty of 1839, |! Ihave not time to go into minute details; and if 
she had the right to pay the whole debt with her |; I had, still T have no wish to interfere we these 
| treasury notes; and that the coin actually paid, i people. But there is one particular item, a beauty 
was worth more than, in treasury notes, would :| of its kind, which I will mention. The item iS for 
have paid every sort of claim, good, bad, and |: fifty-six dozen bottles of porter. I believe aie pest 
doubtful. | London porter-can be purchased in any part of the 

But she did not take such ground. She entered | world for ‘something like three dollars a dozen; 
into a treaty providing for an adjudication of ail | and I estimate this porter, therefore, very liberally, 
cases. An then, subsequently, entered into anew ;; when I put it down at two hundred dollars. ie 
convention, binding herself to pay all the awards in || What do you suppose Is charged orit in t 5 
coin. Thus waiving, without any consideration, || account? Why, a nhun S ang 
í her right to use her own treasury notes in discharge il ninety dollars! But that is reasonable, compar 
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to the interest charged upon the price. That is, 
for Jess ‘than six years, set down at $6,570—six 
thousand five hundred and seventy dollars. Ma- 
king; for fifty-six dozen bottles of porter, the nice 
little.sam of §8,260—eight thousand two hundred and | 
sixty dollars! 

~I do not say all these accounts are of that sort. 
But this I will say, that many of them are more 
upreasonable. : 

The claims not decided by the board are as fol- 

lows: 


Union Land Company®. wD ie ~. $680,000 
Trinity Land Company........ -» 2,154,604 
The claim of William S. Parrott....... 986,880 


For goods lost in Parian, and interest.. 44,890 
R. R. Turnage, for schooner seized in : | 
TeXaS. cee ce ec eeee ce neeeeeeeses 40,000 
Gilbert Thompson, land claim......... 407,000 

$4,313,374 


Now, I will-not undertake to affirm that there is 
no justice in any of-these claims. There may be 
justice, in some degree, in all of them. But almost | 
the entire amount is for lands in Texas—the claims 
founded on an allege 1 contract with Texas, when 
Texas was a department of Mexico. The claims, 
if good for anything, are good for the land; and 
good against Texas, not against Mexico. And in 
no view has our Government anything to do with 
it, for they are avowed to rest on the ground of 
contract; and the wrong, if there be any wrong, is 
not of the sort that our Government hag any right 
to redress or to interfere about, except with its 
“friendly offices.” 

The case of Parrott is stated to be “ for various 
claims on Mexico, arisine from contracts, and 
partly from wrongs done,” “ forced loans,” and 
various oppressions, ‘under color of judi 
ceedings, from the year 1832 to 1837.” Durin 
this time he was a resident. I do not know whether | 
he had become a citizen of Mexico. 

IFI had time, sir, E would enter much more into 
detail on the merits, or if you choose the demerits, 
of these claims. The patriotic appeals of Mr. Polk | 
in his annual message have brought them here, sir, 

‘and made it your duty and mine to look at them, 
and see what they are. 

Ithas served at least one purpose, so far as T 
am concerned. I had heard so much about the 
‘‘ perfidy,” the outrages, the insolence, the injus- 
tice, and dishonesty of Mexico, that I had taken 
it for granted it was all true. Iwill not now say 
itis false, but I find no proof of it in the record. 

But it is said, all through the country, that Con- 
gress decl 
the President in calling it his war. 

I do not mean to repeat, what has been proven 


i 
{ 


| 


j 
i 
{ 
i 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


fi 


in this House and in the Senate, fifty times over, | 
that the war with Mexico was brought on by Mr. | 
Polk, and by him alone. That very Secretary of |! 
State, who more than all other men, caused the | 
annexation of Texas, and who more than any one | 
man in the United States, contributed to the elec- 
tion of James K. Polk, as a means of ensuring that 
annexation, has admitted in the Senate of the Uni- | 
ied States, within the present week, that the true 
cause of the war was the movement of the Ameri- 
can army, made by order of Mr. Polk. 
houn maintains, that Mr. Polk b 
to decide what was our 
you or Ihave. And noma 
sition more undeniable, 
Sir, he might have gone farther back, and in- 


ad no more right 
precise boundary, than 
n ever advanced a propo- 


volved himself and his friends, deeply, in the cen- | 


sure, which impartial history is bound to visit on 
that lawless proceeding. I do not speak so much 
of the propriety of the annexation of Texas, if it 
had been conducted deliberatel 


ve justified her in making it a 
This is certain, that in no part of 
orld have any indications of the | 


cause of war, 
the civilized w 


* Avery small fraction of this claim is for an 
ure ofa ship and cargo, and may, therefore, 
for the interference of Government. 


alleged se 
be a proper cau 


| Magistrate, were the themes on whi 


i 


|| gave us to understand that the British lion was to H 


ared war; and that great injustice is d i from that great power, whose martial history, rich | 
eat ie nalts that great injustice is done || with the recorded trophies of centuries of war, 


i records no moment of her existence, 


‘uation seemed to have courted 
i for the country everything which reasonable men | 


Mr. Cal- |! claimed. The greatest of Mr. Polk’s leaders [Mr. 


i claim for himself, sine 
: Gov 


| i 


i tate himself on gettin 


ii de 


jin the most solemn warnings, of the inevitable 
į consequences of hasty and violent measures, in the 


It has been said, that they who predicted this | 
result, have worked out the fulfilment of their own 
prophecy. How stupid the proposition! The 
whole process has been left to the hands of the | 
Democracy. The people of the United States, de- 
luded into the belief that it was a peaceful, an easy, 
and most judicious operation, disregarded the warn- 
ings of the truest and wisest sentinels, who for 
forty years have stood upon the watchtowers of our 
Constitution. . They preferred to trust the counsels 
of the Baltimore Convention; and these assured 
them, that they had nothing to do, but to place the 
Democratic party in power, and no harm would 
come, of the annexation of Texas.. The idea of 
war was a “ Whig humbug’’—‘*a cheat and a 
fraud?’ attempted upon the people of this country. 

These virtuous victims of Mexican spoliations 
and outrage, were here in Washington—specu- 
lators and adventurers, jobbers and shavers, and 
bond-holders, congregated about our Capitol; and, 
according to a very distinguished Senator from 
Missouri, the White House itself, was in the hands 
of.a desperate gang, who fashioned the policy, 
and. directed the action of our own Executive. 

It was in vain that every Whig man and every 
Whig press in the republic appealed to the people, 


i 


f 
i 


| 
matter of annexation. Polk, Dallas, Texas, and ii 
the tariff of ’42, swept all before them. i 

Mr. Polk was elected, Texas was annexed, and | 
war followed. Whether war was the’certain and | 
necessary effect of the act of annexation, or was |! 


| 
| 
t 
i 
| 
| 


i |: brought about by the blunders of the Executive, |Í 
cial pro- |) may be a question, 


8 |: discussing; 


But it is a question not worth :} 
for, in either case, the entire responsi- i| 
bility rests on that party, of which Mr. Polk is the i! 
leader and chief. i 

My own impression is, that the President and | 
his advisers are more to blame than the party. Al 
little war was necessary to give the crowning glory 
to the Administration of this Hickory Junior. His | 
first impression was, to measure arms with an ad- 
versary who, according to the most inflated con- 
ceptions of those about him, was worthy of hig || 
steel. “ The whole or none” of Oregon was an- 
nounced by his organ to be the ground on which | 
he planted himself. His followers in this Hall | 


Re 
issue of that adventure. 


He was so keen fora 
brush with somebody, that, in western phrase, 
“he couldn’t keep.” He had either desired to 
fight England or to bully her; but the Sonate would 
not let him, and he determined that he would have 
it all his own way the next time. He would. dis- 
pense with the assistance of his faithful Lords and 
Commons in this Capitol, and take the whole mat- 


| ter in his own hands. 


There was no risk in it, “A single regiment”? 
could march fo the halls of the Montezumas, 
Mexico was a poor and feeble republic—distracted 
in her councils, exhausted by her revolutions, and 
bleeding at every pore, from the rage and fury of 
contending factions. We were at peace with her, 
to be sure, though we had just taken to ourselves 
a large portion of what she claimed as her territo- 
ry. She had made no war on us for this, although 
she had threatened it. She committed against us 
no greater offence, and made no more resistance 
than did the eels, when they excited the indigna- 
tion of the cook, by not lying still to be skinned. 
She was not precisely quiet, for she mustered a 
ragged retinue of miserable monteneros and ran- 
cheros, on her own undisputed territory, however. 
And there they blew their bugles, and fired off their 
harmless escopettes. And there they would prob- 


| ably have remained a reasonable time, to satisfy 
| their own people that, if we had only gone over to 
| them, they would have given us such a thrashing 


as men never received before. 

It had really come to be doubtful whether one 
Whig prophecy would not, at last, he falsified — 
that the annexation of Texas would produce war. So 
unwilling were the Mexicans to go to war, if it 
could possibly be avoided, that their general is 
said to have written a letter, or authorized one to 
be written, to ours, proposing that each army 
should remain on its respective side of the dispu- 
ted territory; and thus, being separated by many 
miles, an actual collision might be avoided, and 
the peace of the two countries preserved, until ne- 
gotiation might settle the controversy. I state this 
fact on the authority of Mr. Calhoun, the distin- 
guished Senator and Democratic leader from South 
Carolina, who, a few days ago, referred to it in the 
Senate. “The Mexican President, it would seem, 
was willing to make a manifestation of resentment 
and spirit that would. satisfy the outraged feclings 
| of his countrymen. He desired and intended no 
more, if that letter was written. 


be humbled in the dust. Laurels were to be won | 


yet 
when she | 

was so potent as now. 
Jt was fortunate for us that Coneress was con- i 
sulted. Fhe Senate of the United States, not yeti 
mad with party rage, had the diseretion and firm- | 
ness to arrest the President in his absurd course 
Planting themselves upon the extreme ground o 
our just pretensions; presenting, calmly but firm 
ly, a fair and just proposition, they not only ; 
averted that great calamity which Exetutive infat- ; 
» but they gained J 


i 
Bexrox] has recorded, in a senatorial debate, that! 
they who claimed more should be cut for the | 
simples.” His acknowledged official newspaper |; 
organ was in ecstasies for months, not that we had i 
escaped a war with Great Britain, but that we had | 
gained so much by negotiation. The “ firmness,” | 
the “wisdom,” the “diplomatic address,” of our Chief | 
ch this high- | 
toned organ pealed its loudest and its sweetest i 
notes of praise. From day to day it trembled in i} 
an agony of-patriotic apprehension, lest the people | 
should fail to be sufficiently thankful for the hap- : 
piness of living under such a jewel of a President. i 
We were told, if he had not gone for “ fifty-four- | 
forty,” he would never have gotten “ forty-nine,” | 
a credit which I am sure the President would not j 
e it would imply that our 
ernment had introduced upon the great theatre | 
of international intercourse the tactics of the stable | 
yard, where a jockey might be expected to felici- 
getting fifty dollars for his beast, 
by asking a hundred for him at first, 
But, Mr. Speaker, it would seem that our Presi- 
nt was not himself so well satisfied with the | 


i: 
i 
i 
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But,sir, our President, it would seem, was of 
less pacific disposition. He forthwith marches his 
army across the disputed territory, to the utmost 
verge of our farthest pretensions. And then, as if 
determined to make peace impossible, he builds 
him a fortification, and points his batteries upon a 
Mexican city. Meanwhile, his fleets had been 
spread upon her coast, and proclamation of his 
hostile purposes made and:cireulated through her 
provinces. Still he keeps the whole matter in hig 
own hands; and never, until he had provoked ac- 
tual collision, did he condescend to make any com- 
munication to Congress on the subject. When, 
finally, he had effected that much, he sent us his 
message, not to consult whether we should declare 
war against Mexico or not, but informing us that 
war did exist, and asking of us supplies of men and 
money. 

I will give the true history of this so-called dec- 
laration of war in as few words as possible; for 
never was there a public transaction of this Glov- 
ernment in regard to which more absurd and ridic- 
ulous falsehood has been uttered and published. 

On the 1th of May, 1846, the President of the 
United States sent to Congress a message, inform- 
ing us that war did actually exist at that time, be- 
tween Mexico and the United States. He said 
that the Mexican Government “have at last invaded 
our territory, and shed the blood of our fellow-citizens 
on our own soil;”? and he says in another place that 
“war exists, and, notwithstanding all our efforts to 
avoid it, exists by the act of Mexico herself.’ 

It was proposed by a Whig member (Mr. Wix- 
THROP] that the documents accompanying the mes- 
sage be read. Bya strictly party vote, this motion 
was rejected. The Housé went immediately into 
Committee of the Whole. The committee rose in 
a very short time, and reported a bill according to 
the President’s wishes. The previous question 
was called and carried, and the House brought to 
vote without one word of explanation, proof, or 
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argument, on the amendment which asserts the 
existence of war “‘ by the act of Mexico.” 

On this question the vote stood ayes 123 to 67 
noes, Of the nays, twelve were of the Democratic 
party, viz: Mr. Dunlap, of Maine; Messrs. Burt, 
Holmes, Rhett, Sims, Simpson, and Woodward, 
of South Carolina; and Messrs. Bayly, Bedinger, 
Hulbard, Hunter, and Seddon, of Virginia. 

The amendments having been gone through, 
and the bill engrossed, the question came on its 
final passage. Again the previous question was | 
moved and seconded; and, after some ineffectual 
efforts on the part of various members to enter 
their protest against this very preamble, the vote 
was forced, under the gag, and the bill carried by 
ayes 174, nays 14. ‘The record itself gives the! 
lie to the statement, that the sixty-seven affirmed | 
the existence of war ‘by the act of Mexico.” it} 
shows that they voted for the bill furnishing sup- | 
plies to relieve the army of the United States, and ! 
to maintain the honor of the Government and | 
country, despite the objectionable preamble, which, į 
whether true or false, they were not prepared to 


say, and therefore did not desire to say. j 

|| of acres of unoccupied land are not sufficient for us; 
Yes, we who cannot ' 
|i sell fora dollar and a quarter an acre lands richer 


The whole proceeding, from beginning to end, 


occupied but a small portion of a single day. The 


i 
previous question was applied at every steps and | 


all dehate, explanation, and every attempt to get |: 


information, was put down by party votes of the 
dominant party. 
committed an error in odopting the preamble, that 
“ war existed by the act of Mexico,” I have shown 
that they were forced into a position, in which 
they were compelled either to make that admis- į 
sion, (whatever their doubts about it,) or to refuse 
the means of rescuing our whole army, from what 
seemed to be inevitable destruction. 

We endeavored to strike out this preamble, be- 
cause we doubted its truth. We tried to debate 
it. 
proof, but by brute force—by mere numbers. 


Nearly every Whig in this House voted against || 


it, and twelve of the Democratic party recorded | 
their.votes with us, but in vain. 
as any other proposition it suited the party to | 
affirm could have þeen, and would have been 
affirmed. This is certain, that whether the fact | 


asserted was a fact or not, there was not one of 


those who did assert it, that did or could have | 


known it to be afact!—unless he had information | 


that was not public. ; 
Beaten on this point, we had no alternative left 
but to refuse the supplies, or vote for the bill with 
the preamble. As many of our party as could get 
the floor, (I mean by party those who voted 
against the preamble,) Mr. Davis of Kentucky, 
and Mr. Bayty of Virginia, did protest against 
the preamble, and yet vote for the whole. Their 
reasons were known to be our reasons—all of us 


at least who voted for the bill, acted on precisely ‘|| 


those identical reasons. 

But fourteen gentlemen voted against the meas- 
ure. Instantly they were denounced through the 
land as ‘“ Mexicans,” and traitors to thelr own 
country. We who voted for itare now, against 


the truth of history, in the face of the joernals of | 
Congress, falsely and slunderously charged, with 
being responsible for the preamble as weil as for ; 


the hill. ; 
If we were wrong, even for the potent consid- 
erations, that did induce us to go for the measure, 
to give it our support, then our offence ‘hath this 
extent, no more.” We voted supplies to save 
the army. ek 
out of giving that vote, though a tyrant majority 


forced us, by the power of numbers, to endorse | 


the word of your own President; for we had hi 
word that war did exist, and that by the act of 
Mexico. If it were trae, then there is no harm 
done—if false, then the falsehood is not ours. If 
we erred in believing the President, we crave for 
giveness of the Democracy. : 
if weakness at all, towards which they should be 
indulgent. If prosecuted for the offence, we could 
plead that our intention was honest—if for a pecu 


niary penalty, we could undoubtedly get off on the 
ground, that our endorsement of your President’s | 


veracity, was extorted by you, whilst you held us 
under daresse. lt is one of those propositions 
about which, so far as your regular palace men 


are concerned, “the least said, is the soonest | 


mended.” 


If the Whig party of Congress | 


We were borne down, not by argument or || 


It was passed, |} 


We could not be bullied, nor tricked | 


Jt was a weakness, | 


| An honorable member from Illinois [Mr. Ficx- 
Lin] has complained, that the Whigs do not vote 
against the supplies, as he says the Federalists, 
during the war of 1812, did. He complains that 
we are against the war, and still vote supplies. 
The gentleman has only expressed what his party 
generally has deemed it prudent to suppress. 


whole Whig party had voted constantly against 
supplies. From the commencement of this war, 
measures have been shaped so as to drive the 
Whigs into a position, if possible, that the impu- 
dent charge of hostility to their own country might 
| be made against them with some appearance of 
| truth 

Measures, necessary and indispensable, are made 
so odious and objectionable, by some disgusting 
and inappropriate appendage, that we are some- 
times constrained to vote against them; and, forth- 
| with, hired organs denounce us as of the Mexican 

party. : 

`The President asks for three millions. 
derstood that his object is to purchase peace, and to 
buy us a little more land. 


we must buy a little more. 


than the banks of the Nile, must buy.more, and 
thus increase the fund with which men, who play 
for the Presidency, seek to bribe the people and 
| demoralize the republic; as if, sir, we were less 


i! anxious to preserve our Union, than to make the || 


| resources of public corruption eternal and inex- 
haustible. We are reluctant to vote for such an 
; appropriation; yet, anxious to do everything we 


and sustain the President in his present emergency 
| we determine to vote for it, But, just as we were 
į about to do so, a leading Democratic friend of the 
Administration [Mr. Witmot] offers a proviso, 
i that the land, when got, shall be made into free 
States, whether they will or not, and E vote against 
it. 

Am I to be denounced for that? Not in the 
| South, I think. Butin the North, I suppose, al 
| who stand in that position, will be considered as 


į 
i 


| * giving aid and comfort to the enemy’’—as refu- | 


i Sing to the President the means of carrying on 
| the war. 

| So in various other instances, things which we 
: could take of themselves have been so mixed up 
| with some “ vile and villanous compound,” tha 
| we are constrained to reject the whole. 

| Now, sir, does not this mode of carrying on the 
| 


' thought to be. 
l is, in itself, and always, popular; that because the 


with England were seconded and sustained by the 


nh 
1 


i odious that qvows itself a peace party. They do 


country are sufficiently elevated and enlightened 

to look upon war as a thing which, though some- 
i times unavoidable, is always the greatest calamity 
| that can scourge a nation. 


witnessed and overheard the proceedings of some 


{i jacobinical conclave, that fashions the policy of i 


i this Administration—some standing committee of 
ii the Baltimore Convention, appointed by that wise 


‘i means of keeping down the Whigs; and it was 
impressed upon his mind that he heard a speech, 
every word of which he remembered in his waking 
! hours—a speech so satisfactory to the conspirators 


ii of dangers. We reached power by unnatural and 


They would have been delighted, sir, if the 


It is un- | 


Four hundred millions | 


; can do, conscientiously and constitutionaily, to aid : 


war look like it was more a war on the Whig party | 


These gentlemen have taken up an idea that war | 


i two necessary and unavoidable wars we have had : 
public enthusiasm, that now any party will be; 
not understand, and cannot be made to compre- ; 


hend, the extent of our advance in civilization. | 
They have*not learned that the people of this » 


Suppose some man had dreamed, that he had |: 


body, to a sort of vice-royal agency, during its | 
i recess, to consider, when need be, the ways and | 


as to fix their policy, and to termimate their delib- |: 
 erations—the speech running thus: “We have, ' 
ii brethren, a dificult path to tread; it is not strewed i 
with roses, but beset with pitfalls, and all manner |; 


fraudulent combinations; we can only retain it-by 
sleepless vigilance and. address. Our measures of 
public policy are humbugs, .that, approximate. al- 
ready their inevitable fate of explosion. Yt De- 
hooves us to do something-that-will, atthe. same 
i time, divert the public attention from our charla- 
ii tanism, and weaken and make odious our Whig 
| opponents. Let us make a war. Let.us make it 
in a way so grossly unconstitutional, so outrage- 
i| ously unjust, thatall moderate men will be shocked 
i at its enormity. Let the President make it, and, 


i 
i 
f 
{ 
{ 
i 
H 
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“ Then we have them effectually on the hip.. If 
i they vote for the whole, then they are as respon- 
ii sible as we are for the war; and if they afterwards 
i find fault, either with its origin, its progress, or 
+) its objects, we will denounce them, for first involv- 
|| ing the country in war, and then factiously oppo- 
ij sing and embarrassing the Administration... Uf 
i} they vote against it, then we will proclaim them 
|! a ‘ peace party in war.? Our organs shall hence- 
| forth call them nothing but Federalists, and shall 
| Identify them with that old party. No matter 
how false the imputation of their identity with the 
old Federalists. Stick to it. In times like these 
agood lie; well stuck to, is better than a pure trueh, 
i badly sustained. When a party gets so bad that 
i| truth can never aid it, falsehood becomes its only 
li recourse.” 
| Now, sir, I suppose this all to have been a 
dream. But if the dreamer had had his vision 
about eight months ago, and had contemplated the 
progress of events from that time to this, he would 
die in the belief that it was no dream. 

As to the war, so far as the Mexicans were con- 
i cerned, it was a very small affair—a mere incident 
to the general plan.. lt would be no more than a 
i| brigade inspection, or a regimental muster. These 
i| poor savages would fly before our arms, as ‘did 
their ancestors of the one part fly or fall before 
ji their own ancestors of the other part, their original 
|| Invaders,under the bloody and rapacious Cortez. 
| Prescott’s beautiful and flowing history has just 
; appeared, and I suppose it furnished the staple. of 
|| historic information, which these wise heads pos- 
; sessed of Mexican affairs and Mexican resources. 
it was a famous game, if it could have been 
carried ont according to. the plan of those who de- 
i vised it, If successes attended our arms, the 
| Democratic President, and party, were to have the 
credit. Uf disaster and defeat occurred, let the re- 
sponsibility be with the general and the army. 
| Itewas “ heads I win, tails you lose’*—a game by 
which faction and ignorance might appropriate the 
; rewards of genius and enterprise—by which imbe- 
cility should trick off its harlequin brows, with 
ithe wreaths which valor might purchase with its 
blood. It has turned out, however, not to be so 
great a speculation after all. Yes, sir, there will 
be enough of recoil upon those who ‘ put this ball 
‘in motion” to stretch them and their retainers for 
‘| your day and mine. 
'| T have said I have no confidence in the ability 
:: of the President. I mean, sir, that the President 
has shown, that he is utterly ignorant of all that 
‘| he ought to have known, in order to have decided 
wisely and properly, the movements of our. armies, 
; And if he were not thus ignorant, he has not the 
“support of his own party—that party evidently 
“now perceiving the approximation of the time, 
when it will be prudent for every man to lock out 
: for himself, and therefore dividing and assailing 
{ each other, on every proposition submitted to 
: them. 
| He asked us for fifty thousand men and ten 
millions of dollars of money. Wegave it to him, 
What has been achieved? Some hundreds of 
miles of progress have been made on a Hne of 
i operations, now found necessary to be abandoned. 
i The whole supply for the first campaign. exbaust- 


i 
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ed, and nothing realized but three victories; all the 
spoils gainéd by which would not, if clubbed to- 
gether, subsist a volunteer regiment, for a fort- 
night. 7 i Pee 

As. for. the glory we have gained, sir, it seems 
to me we have paid pretty well for that: A debt, 
which I suppose will nov fall short, at the close of 
this campaign, of one hundred millions of dollars, | 


and what is: still worse, the sacrifice of twenty- |! 


five. hundred or three thousand of the flower of |} 
our youth, whose bodies now mingle with the || 
clod. of the Mexican valley, or sleep forever, on 


| recoil under the tread of the idol that has crushed 


them: his friends in the South proposing to draw 
back his armies from the prosecution of the war, 
and those in the North pressing for conquest of 
territory, to be converted into an abolitionary cor- 
don, on our southern frontier. : ; 
I see nothing, Mr. Chairman, but unmixed evil 
to come out of this Mexican war. If there be any 
good, it will be the putting to rest forever that un- 
fair and untruthful argument, used so long, and 
with so much effect in the South, against the 


| Whig party—that their political friends in the 


the deadly. shores of the Rio Bravo. 

The President has not permitted the General to 
conduct the campaign. He undertakes here, in | 
Washington, to decide what the army can and 
ought todo. He breaks up an armistice made at |! 
Monterey, and orders the army to advance—with li 
what success? They do advance, only to turn | 


North are in closer affiliation with the Abolitionists 
than are the Democrats. 

I do not charge that the more respectable men 
of the Democratic party have used this argument. 
But I do charge that it has been used, and used 
with great effect. ; . 

Behold the position of the two parties, at this 


upon their tracks, without having achieved any 
result; and the next we hear of the gallant Worth | 
and his division, he is at the starting point—Bra- 
sos Santiago. > 

The brave General Taylor has been censured | 

‘for the terms of the Monterey capitulation. And | 
even on this floor, his conduct elsewhere, has been 
the subject of attack. The honorable gentleman | 
from Ilinois, [Mr. Fiexuin,] who seems to have 
a-call for military. criticism, asked, in reference to | 
the fugitives of Palo Alto, and Resaca de la Palma, 
“ why he did not cut them of?” 
gentleman would hardly desire that General Tay- | 
tor should assassinate his prisoners, and yet he is 
certainly aware, that he was not able to feed them, 

Buta Senator has ‘answered the inquiry, what j 
he should do with them. « Discharge them on pa- || 
role.” Discharge an army of Mexican ranche- i 
ros on parole! Why, sir, it would be a very || 
troublesome operation to mark them, and unless {| 
you did, you would never identify one of them, || 
Í mention these things to show that General Tay- | 
lor was not only improperly interfered with by 
the President, but has been most absurdly assailed 
by his partisans. 

The President has not the confidence of his || 
party. 
House, and ten in the other, he can get no bill 
through, without the aid of the Whigs. He called 
for a lieutenant general; it was refused him by 


T suppose the || 


With nearly seventy majority in one | 


moment, on this great question. 

The Democratic party, with a very few excep- 
tions, go at this moment for territorial acquisition, 
to be made into free States, on our southwestern 
border; and to carry out this purpose, they put to 
hazard the Union itself. 

The Whigs, on the other hand—every man of 
them—say to us of theSouth, ‘* We want no more 
territory, free or slave; we have enough, and more 
than enough. We have already discord and 
į trouble enough. But if you will not be warned— 
if you will go on inthis wild career of annexation, 
we tell you now, that whilst we leave to you the 
management of your domestic institutions as seems 
best to you, whenever these new territories do 
come in, public sentiment in our end of the Union 
will force all parties to insist upon conditions which 
will enforce submission upon -you, or rend our 


| Union into atoms.” 


THE MEXICAN WAR. 


SPEECH OF MR. C. H. CARROLL, 
OF NEW YORK, 


In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 22, 1847. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on 


the vote of his own party. The grand leading 


proposition of the session was defeated in this {| 


measure. This favorite conception of the Presi- 
dent, this lieutenant general, fell at the first fire, 
and he will rise no more. i 
“ He lays like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his martial cloak around him.” 
He asks money, you stick on the Wilmot proviso. | 
He calls for regulars, you give him volunteers. 
If he asks “for bread, you give him a stone; if he | 
asks for a fish, you give him a serpent. ” i 
Sir, he cannot carry on this war. Tis party is | 
divided on all the great questions of the day. How ; 
could it be otherwise? Without any common | 
principle, men of all the varieties of political com- | 


plexion ever known in the country united together |) 


for the purpose merely of getting possession of the i 
Government, and the advantages of its administra- | 
tion, 

‘True, you published a creed at Baltimore, every | 
important article of which has been violated by 
one or the other of the divisions of your party. | 


inauguration, and yet what of discord has not oc- 
curred in this harmonious party! The Northwest 
arrayed against him for his course on the Oregon 
question, and denouncing him with a bitterness | 
which I shall not imitate. The Lake country and | 


the Upper Mississippi against him on his veto of |: 
pp pi i ofi 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, ii 


the river and harbor bill, 
and New York, first giving him a divided support 
on the tariff, and then swept by the hurricane of 
the last autumn so effectually as scarce to leave 
a man to tell the tale of that unexampled disaster, 
The martyrs are here, sir, contemplating, in the: 


philosophic calmness of a post mortem existence, | 
the beauties of progressive Democracy. They | 
have, todo them justice, shown spirit enough to 


the Bill making appropriations for the support of 
the army for the year ending June 30, 1 

Mr, CARROLL said: In the remarks I purpose 
_ to submit to you, Mr. Chairman, on the bill now 
| before the committee, I shall not attempt to answer 
jall the arguments of the gentleman who preceded 


ij me, and who has ably sustained the cause of the 


; Administration according to the views he enter- 


‘| tains of it; but I shall nevertheless take the liberty, 


: before entering on what I intended to say upon the 


i| bill itself, to notice, as briefly as my time will per- 


| mit, some of the causes which he has assigned for 
ithe existing war, and his denunciations against 
_ those who happen to differ from him in opinion in 
| regard to those causes. 

The gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. 
| Norris} laid it down as his opinion, that one of 
| the chief causes of the war was the procuring of 
| salisfaction for the claims of our citizens against 
Mexico for depredations and injuries committed 
prior to the annexation of Texas. Now, I put it 


whether, if that annexation had never taken place, 
i we should this day have been at war? Was that 


; tween the two Governments were interrupted, and 
i the Mexican Minister, General Almonte, demand- 
; ed his passports, and left this country? Did he 
leave because of the difference between the two 


prosecuting those claims? ‘No, sir; the avowed 
| cause of his withdrawal, threatened in advance, 
and carried out on his part, was the passage of the 
act for the annexation of Texas. From that an- 
| nexation proceeded the act of the President of the 
| United States in ordering forward the American 
| forces to the left bank of the Rio Grande—march- 
iing them into what, to say the least of it, was 


i clearly disputed territory. And that annexation, 


| together with the acts of the President consequent 


| upon it, has been the true cause of the existing 
war, and of all the evils and calamities which our 


to you, sir, to the committee, and to this nation, | 


| the cause why the friendly relations subsisting be- | 


| nations on the subject of those claims, or on ac- || 
|: count of the course taken by our Government in 


country has, and is destined to suffer therefor, for 
years to come. 

Before I proceed to notice the bill before us, per- 
mit me to say a word or two in regard to the pro- 
visoes which have been offered to it by my friend 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Winrurop;] one of 
which meets my most cordial approbation. That 
gentleman has offered three provisoes, to wit : 

“ Provided, That no more than a proportionate amount 
of the money appropriated by the two first sections of this 
bill shail be expended during any one quarter of the year 
for which said appropriations are made. 

“ Provided, also, That so much of said appropriations as 
shall he unexpended at the next meeting of Congress shall 
be subject to reconsideration and revocation. 

“ Provided, further, That these appropriations are made 
with no view of sanctioning any prosecution of the existing 
war with Mexico for the acquisition of territory to fornynew 
States to be added to the Union, or for the dismemberment 
in any way of the republic of Mexico,” 

It is to the third of these that I will first invite 
the attention of the committee. That proviso dis- 
| tinctly declares that the war shall not be prosecuted 
for the acquisition of territory to this Union to form 
new States of. I am glad my honorable friend 
from Massachusetts has offered this proposition, 
Here, Mr. Chairman, is a platform on which we 
all can rest; North and South, Whig and Demo- 
crat, we can all rest together here. This is a pro- 
vision which, if adopted now, may speedily and 
safely lead us to the haven of peace. Such an 
amendment is called for by every consideration of 
duty to our country, to ourselves, and to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Congress having passed 
an act recognising the existence of a state of war, 
and having empowered the President to carry iton, 
if we desire him to procure a peace, and not to 
push the war for purposes of conquest, it is due to 
him that Congress shall make a declaration of its 
will to that effect. No territory can be acquired 
from Mexico and added to this nation without the 
most imminent peril to the peace, happiness, and 
perpetuity of the Union. What northern Repre- 
sentative (with the few, very few exceptions re- 
corded on the Journal and marked at home) will 
ever be found voting for the aequisition of territory 
which is not all to be forever free? And, on the 
other hand, what southern Representative (and 
here there are no exceptions) will ever go for the 
annexation of territory which is not to be shared at 
least in equal proportions, slave and free. 

Is there any, the least, the remotest prospect 
that the two sides of this House can ever be brought 
to unite upon this question? Should the war be 
protracted for years to come, is there the least 
chance of such'a union? No, sir. We may go 
on and expend not only one but several hundred 
millions of dollars in prosecuting this war, and if 
we thereby get a part or the whole of Mexico it 
will be of no value tous. Whenever that question 
| comes, we will find ourselves worse off than though 
| we had never conquered it. 

Sir, I congratulate my northern Democratic 
friends on having, at last, come over and taken 
their places with Northern Whigs in opposing the 
extension of slavery; that they are at length found 
acting with ns in furtherance of this righteous 
i cause. - Would that they had all acted thus at the 
time Texas was annexed to this Union! Had 
|, they come up then, as they are doing now, and 
|| folly stood up to their duty, Texas would not have 
i| been annexed, our country would be still enjoying 
the blessings of peace, and difficulties would’ not 
thicken around usas they now do. The Whig plat- 
form was then, as it is now, in opposition to the 
annexation of any territory to the Union that did 
i| not rightfally belong to it.” T invoke my northern 
Democratic friends who now unite with northern 
|| Whigs in opposing the annexation of any territory 
j| hereafter to this Union which shall not be forever 
free, also to unite with us in opposing the acquisi- 
|| tion of any territory from Mexico, At the same 
time that I hail them as friends in opposing the ex- 
tension of slavery, I invoke them to a closer union, 
and, as patriots, looking to the peace, happiness, 
| and perpetuity of the Union, to go with us against 
| tae annexation of any territory from Mexico, as 
| the only sure means of attaining all those greatand 
noble purposes. Yes, Mr. Chairman, although 
i 
t 


| our land and naval forces are said to have reduced 
| Into our military occupation the provinces of Tam- 
i aulipas, Coahuila, Chihuahua, New Leon, New 
| Mexico, and the Californias, being three-fifths of 
the entire territory of the Mexican republic, we can 
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bring none of these conquered territories into our 
political fold without instantly producing distrac- 
tion, confusion, tumult, and even dismemberment 
itself. Though they may have cost us‘a hundred 
millions, better let them. all go, rather than, by ad- 
mitting them, bring in an apple of discord, the end 
and consequences of which no man can foretell. 
And yet this is all we can get by the further pros- 
ecution of this war, taking its end and objects to 
be as the President and his political party here 
have stated them. 

What are the professed objects of the war? The 
President tells us they are threefold: first, to estab- 
lish a permanent boundary between us and Mex- 
ico; second, to obtain Indemnity for the depreda- 
tions committed by her on the property, rights, 
and persons of our citizens; third, to get back the 
expenses of the war itself. 

Now, if this war is to continue to be waged till 
all the expenses of the war itself are paid, let me 
ask my learned friend here from Virginia, [Mr. 
Dromeoois,] who seems so very anxious for the 
floor, and is probably assigned to close the debate, 
to tell me, in his coming speech, when this war is 


| compelled to vote. against supplies of men and 


; our hearts palpitated for the condition of our brave 


| the President sent us a message ‘advising a re- 
| cognition of the war begun by Mexico,” and ap- 
pealed to our- patriotism to vote men and money to 
rescue our army, and to vindicate the flag and 


termed, was brought into this House the same day 
with the message, ard under the gag of the previ- 
ous question forced through, and the minority 


I 


money to rescue our army, or to vote for the bill 
as It was. 

But it is said that so many of us as voted for 
that act of the 13th May, recognising the exist- 
ence of a state of war, have our mouths hermeti- 
cally sealed. This was repeatedly said in former 
debates, and it has now been reiterated by the 
gentleman from New Hampshire, [Mr. Norris. 
So I am, it seems, to have my mouth hermetically 
sealed on the subject of the origin of the war. Ay! 


heed 


| honor of our country. The war bill, as it isi; 


others, with acting from a regard to party motives, 
it behooves him first to-see that his own skirts are 
clear. When- heis filling the army. and navy and 
all places under the Government with his partisans, 
does it lie in his. mouth to taunt the Whigs with 
party spirit and want of patriotism? «Has he-act= 
ed with that magnanimity and: lofty spirit which 
| knows no party, and looks only to his country’s 
honor and glory in commissioning the most-honest 
and capable officers for the army and navy? When 
| Congress raised the regular army from six’to sev< 
| enteen thousand men, authorized him to call out 
fifty thousand volunteers, and placed ten millions 
of dollars at his disposal to carry on the war, was 
there no party in his keeping the hero of Lundy’s 
Lane, Bridgewater, Chippewa, and Niagara, at 
home, and designating a junior officer to command 
this immense force? 

Was it acting above party motives to keep old 


my mouth to be sealed from saying that the war 
began because the President put our army in that 
position? That because we, as Americans, as 
patriots, felt for the honor of our country; because || 


to end? If we war for territory enough to pay us | 
for the cost of the war, when, Fask, is the war to || 
end? Supposing its expenses to be forty or fifty |) 
millions a year, and Mexico, unable to pay one- |: 
fourth of that, the longer it lasts, the less and still į 


the Jess will Mexico be able to pay. She has ii 


drained her coffers to almost her last dollar; is now 
making requisition upon the church property for 
the payment of her troops; is possessed of but 
little wealth, save that which consists in her soil; 
but, if we cannot accept her soil without destruc- | 
tion to ourselves, when, I ask my friend, is this | 
war to end? But this idea of prosecuting a war to 
get indemnity for the cost of carrying it on against 
a nation utterly unable to pay, is such a solecism, 
is so infinitely absurd and preposterous, that it is 
insulting the nation to talk about it. 

No, sir. This war was made in consequence of 
the annexation of Texas and the consequent acts 
of the President. It was in consequence of the |; 
President’s having ordered forward his army to 
the Rio Grande, not to protect Texas, as he pre- | 
tends, but, in a threatening manner, to challenge 
the Mexican commander to come over and fight. 
So anxious was the President to get us into this 


war that he sent our general into the disputed ter- |; 


ritory, not to protect Texans, (for there were none 
there,) but to dare the Mexican general and give 
him a challenge. ‘Therefore he ordered General 
Taylor to plant his cannon opposite a Mexican 
town, and point them so as to threaten it with 
bombardment. : 

But the President and his partisans on this floor 
say that the war was begun by Mexico, because 
blood was first spilt by the Mexicans. But was 
this blood shed upon soil recognised by Mexico 
as belonging to ‘Texas, or upon soil inhabited by 
Texians? Not at all. The whole population, 
from Corpus Christi to the Rio Grande, was Mex- 
ican. There was not a Texan on the Rio Grande. 
Was it to be wondered at, under all the circum- 
stances, that the Mexicans should be exasperated 
at seeing the American army erecting batteries and 
fortifications on soil occupied by Mexican citizens? 
Could the President of the United States have ex- 
pected less when he sent his army to the Rio 
Grande than it would be attacked by the Mexi- 
cans? If he did, he calculated on their cowardice, 
and not on his prudence or desire to preserve the 
peaceable relations between the two countries. 

Such, Mr. Chairman, was the position of the 
two armies when the first blood was spilt—when 
the lamented Major Cross was murdered. You 
and I well recollect, Mr. Chairman, the thrilling 
and anxious sensation produced here when this 
news first reached this city, and the certainty that 
this event, connected with the hostile attitude and 
irritated feelings of the two armies, mustand would 
bring on a general engagement. The spilling of 
the blood of a single officer or soldier was an at- 
tack on the army itself, The news of Cross’s 
death was soon followed by that of the surprise 
and attack upon Captain Thornton’s company, 


and that the Mexicans had landed in large force |; 


above and below General Taylor’s encampment, 


and great fears were entertained that he and his | 


army would be cut off from their supplies at Point | 
Isabel. Such were the circumstances under which | 


; and fidelity to my countr 


| self the right, but consider it a duty to express in 
: the fullest manner, at ail times, and in all places, : 


; it from mere party motives. 


little army, and under that feeling voted men and 
money to the President to reinforce the army he | 
had placed in such peril: and, in doing this, were 
forced, under the gag of the previous question, 
without discussion or opportunity for amendment, 
to vote for or against the bill prepared by the ma- 
_ jority—that our mouths are to be sealed from 
| Speaking of the acts of the President in bringing 
; on the war? I did vote men and money, and I 
should do itagain and again, under similar cir- 
cumstances, to rescue the army bearing the flag of 
my country when in danger, whether the bill rais- 
ing the men and money truly recited the causes |} 
which placed the army in peril or not. [am for į 
my country and my country’s flag at all times, |: 
and in all places. 1 did vote for the act containing |, 


| the declaration that the war was commenced by |: 


Mexico, but protest against my commitment to || 
that declaration, because the same act provided for |, 
raising men and money, which my sense of duty |! 
y souy not oppose. Not- |: 


withstanding this vote, I not only reserve to my- 


what I think of those who have rashly and uncon- | 
| stitutionally plunged the country into war. Ihave | 
j voted for all the supplies of men and money the | 
Administration has asked for. As a member of į; 
the Military Committee, (on which I was placed | 
in June last, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the |, 
resignation of the honorable Mr. Baxer,) 1 have 
united in most of the measures which have been 
introduced for the prosecution of the war—all for : 
raising men and money, and all for the increase of | 
pay. Asa member of this House, I have voted |, 
for them ail, because, notwithstanding all the errors |; 
of the President, (to use no harsher term,) it is my i! 
country that is at war. i 

But | am not to be gagged and denounced here | 
as giving aid and comfort to the enemy, when Iex- |; 
press the independent opinions of a Representative | 
of a patriotic constituency. What am I here for? | 
To discharge my duty, and my whole duty. When | 
I took the oath of office at that table, I bound myself, į: 
as Í understood that oath, not only to support the | 
Constitution myself, but to let my constituents 
know when I believed the Executive was usurping 
powers not delegated to him by that Constitution. | 
And I say that the President of the United States |: 
violated that Constitution in taken upon himself t | 
make this war without consulting Congress. And: 
Congress being then in session, his refusal to con- }: 
sult them was not only uncalled for, but arbitrary |; 
and tyrannical. . bike ght a 

We are taunted by the President with giving aid : 
and comfort to the enemy, and with making this a | 
party war. The Whigs are accused of opposing : 
Such a charge comes 
with a very ill grace from the Chief Magistrate of 
a great nation, who is himself using all his power | 
of patronage for party purposes alone. When the : 
country is engaged in war with a foreign Power, is | 
: that a time for an American President to engender 


| party strife and party animosity by base denunci- 
| ations of those who differ with him? He should 
soar far above all party considerations, and regard | 
only the good of his country. When he charges : 


j 


: and particularly as a Representative on tbis floor, |; 


Rough and Ready at the head of the army till he 


: had covered himself with laurels. and with glory, 
| and won the affection and confidence of the whole 


army as well as of his countrymen; and thenstealth- 


| ily send down to take the command the very offie 
i! cer who, from considerations personal to himself, 


he had formerly thought unworthy? And then, 


i before Scott had reached the field, to devise a plan 


; for the appointment of a lieutenant general to super- 
i sede them both? A plan, when first communica- 
| ted to this House, so shocking to the sense of pro- 
| priety of both Democrats and Whigs, that it found 
no favor, but which I shall not. be surprised, . 
through the irresistible influence and patronage of 
office, to see adopted in some form before the ad~ 


| journment of Congress. Was this the man to bring 


a charge of party spirit against a minority who, 
though condemning his course in involving the 
country in war, had nevertheless voted him ail the 
men- and all the money he had asked for? 

Let me ask my Democratic friends in this House, 
Was there no party feeling in their mean attempt 
at garbling the vote of thanks to General Taylor? 
And this after three victories, which placed his name 
among the bravest of the brave and most skilful of 
the skilled? 

There are various ways of opposing a war, 


i Some gentlemen give aid and comfort to the 


enemy, by refusing those noble incentives which 
stimulate the ambition of a soldier to distinguish 
his name by gallant deeds in his country’s cause. - 
And I tell gentlemen, and I tell this House, that 
though in a petty and carping spirit they may try. 
to pluck a few leaves from the chaplet of everliving 
green which adorns the brows of General Taylor, 
they will thereby only elicit for him the more en- 
thusiastic gratitude and the expression of still 
higher applause from his admiring countrymen. I 
might appeal to the Legislatures of State after State, 
as well as to resolutions of his countrymen met in 
every form, to show what the people think of their 
gallant soldier. I might appeal to Mexico herself, 
who has publicly confessed the glory he acquired 
by the immortal victory of Monterey. Could men 
who meanly sought to withhold the meed of pub- 
lie thanks from such a man charge without a blush 
the Whig party with being actuated by party feel- 


i 


_ ings in their public course? Which gives the enemy 


most aid and comfort—to speak of the causes and 
condemn the President for involving the country in 
war; or to send the enemy an able, tried, and ex- 


-, perienced gcneral to command their armies, and tó 
: place an untried, incapable, and inexperienced gen- 


eral at the head of our own? Let the President 
and those who echo the base denunciation on this 


i: floor answer. 


The Whigs soared above such motives of action, 
They had presented to the dominant party a sys- 
tem of finance, which would redeem the credit and 


‘supply the treasury of the Government with.the 


means of meeting the expenses, which this. Presi- 
dent, by his unconstitutional acts, had brought 
upon the country. His course showed him a stick- 


“ler for his own narrow party views, at the cost of 


the credit of the Government committed to his 
charge. He rejected measures of sound finance, 
and proposed a tax on tea and coffee, to be paid by 
the laboring men and women of the country. Such 
a course awakens a little of the old revolutionary 
spirit. We went to war with our old mother Eng- 
land to resist a tea tax. And I strongly suspect, 
should this recommendation be followed by a jaw, 
‘that a litde of the old leaven will still be ‘found 
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remaining. And the only mode the President can 
devise-to increase the revenues to meet the enor- 
mous.expenditure of this Mexican war, is this pal- 
try and. onerous tax on tea and:coffee. This was 
-what.his Secretary proposed to us last year, and 
signally failed in accomplishing; and now, to gild 
the pill, he proposes to add. a little protection on 
iron, on coal, and on sugar, amounting, all put to- 
_ gether, to. but some three or four millions; and, to 
crown the scheme, he. is for lowering the price of 
the public lands, which will take off from a half to 
a million of this increase. The old specific for rais- | 
ing revenue by lowering prices! The peace meas- 
ure again recommended as the war measure! He /| 
could not forget all that his Secretary of the Treas- 
ury had said about low duties raising more rey- 
enue; but the pinch has come, and he is forced to | 
a partial abandonment of the theory of lowering 
the duties to replenish the treasury for the exigen- 
cies of war. It would not, however, do to let the || 
people quite forget that precious theory; so he put | 
in a graduation bill to catch the West, a little pro- 
tection on iron and coal for popularity in Pennsyl- | 
vania and New York, and a little on sugar for the | 
South. The whole bill was for party, and nothing 
but party purposes. - Nothing else could ever have || 
induced the Secretary of the Treasury and the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means to recommend to the 
House such a miserable scheme of finance as this, 
while the war was accumulating a debt upon the 
country of untold millions. This the President well 
knows, but wittingly conceals, 
Has he acted with the candor becoming the | 
President of the United States in his message to 


i 
| 
i 
| 
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mate; and the utter inadequacy of estimates from 
the department since the commencement of the 
war shows the little reliance to be placed thereon. 
If I were not satisfied that a very great part of the 
twenty-five millions of dollars will be required for 
the deficiency of the present year, I could not vote 
for so large an appropriation in advance of the 
meeting of the next Congress. But believing as | 
do that it will all be needed for the deficiency of 
the present year, and the expenses of the next, 
whether we have peace or not; and being in favor 
of my country, and not willing to leave her armies 
in the field unprovided for, I shall vote for this 
bill. 

[Here there was a general 
floor.] 

Mr. Chairman, I am reminded by this call for 
the floor, that my hour is nearly out, and the few 
moments only left compel me to bring what I 


leaping to get the 


to a close, 

It is said “ that this war has not been waged for 
conquest.” We have this from very high author- 
ity. Itis the language of the President’s message 
at the commencement of this session. He seemed 
to have forgotten the previous language of the 
message: 

te The progress of our country in her career of greatness, 
not only in the vast extension of our territorial limits, and the 
rapid increase of our population, batin resources and wealth, 
and in the happy condition of our peopic, is without an ex- 


; ample in the history of nations.” 


Also, his congratulation upon the subject in an- 
other part of the message: 


«TI congratulate you on the success which has thus far 
attended our military and naval operations. In less than 


Congress telling us what will be the probable ex- 
penses of this war? No, sir. The war will cost 
at least quadruple his estimates. 

` Mr, C. said he did not say these things because | 
he should vote against this bill. No. He meant | 
to vote for it, because he knew the country was in 
want of all the money it appropriates. The Com- | 
mittee of Ways and Means have introduced this | 
bill into the House, based upon estimates from the | 
War Department, amounting to thirty millions of | 
dollars—five millions to meet the deficiencies of | 
the current year, and twenty-five millions for the 
next year, to be ine to military operations. 

I confess, said Mr. C., that I should have some 
hesitation in voting so large an amount of money, 
and placing it at the absolute discretion of the 
President of the United States a year in advance, | 
while I hope before that time that we may have a | 
peace. Bat, though the Committee of Ways and | 
Means tell us that five millions is all that will be} 
wanted to meet the deficit in the present fiscal | 
year, I have seen enough to convince me that, un- 
less the President uses the greater part of the hal- 


i 
i 
[i 
| 


ance of twenty-five millions for this purpose, there |) 


seven montas after Mexico commenced hostilities, at a time 
selected by herself, we have taken possession of many of her 
principal ports, driven back aud pursued her invading army, 
and acquired military possession of the Mexican provinces 
of New Mexico, New Leon, Coahuila, Tamaulipas, and the 
Californias, a territory Jarger in extent than that embraced 
in the original thirteen States of the Union.” 

He scems also to have forgotten the language of 
the Secretary of War: 

“< By the operations of the land and naval forces, we are 
now in military possession of the departunent of Tamaulipas, 
of the right bank of the Rio Grande for several hundred miles 
from its mouth, and the department of New Leon. Coahui- 
la and Chihuahua are in etfeet wrested from the control of 
Mexico; all Mexican authority, both civil and military, has 
been displaced in New Mexico and the Californias, and 
these large and important provinces are in our quiet occu- 
pation.” 


The proclamations of our generals and commo- 
dores also seem to have escaped him. Itis, indeed, 
difficult to reconcile the President with himself 


President’s proclamations extended over all these 


thirteen States of this Union, and embrace three- 


must still be a deficit unprovided for. 


{ 
“ y . } 
What is the amount of force now in the field, |! 
| 
li 


and the additional force which we have authorized | 
the President to call out? According to a report 
of the Adjutant General, the actual force in Mex- 
ico on the 24th of September last, was 24,984; viz 

16,511 volunteers, and 8,473 regulars. There has 
since been a requisition upon the States of nine 


Should one-half of them not re-enlist, |! 
and return home, there will still be there an army 
of 26,000 men. Add to these the ten regiments 
of regulars, and the four companies of artillery 
recently authorized to be raised, and a sufficien 
number of recruits to fill up the rank and file o 
the regular army, and the total force will be abou 
44,000 men. Deduct for casualties and deficien- | 
cies in enlistments 4,000, and we shall have an 
army in Mexico of 40,000 men. f 

The cost of maintenance of such an army, in an | 
enemy’s country, scantily supplied with provisions | 
and necessaries for their own inhabitants, the im- 
merse cost of transportation at so great a distance 
from our own, and the heavy expense of trans- 
porting supplies from point to point after their ar- 
rival there, on account of bad roads, swamps, and 
mountain passes, with the thousand expenses in- 
cident to the armament, equipment, raising and 
maintenance of such a force, lam unable to esti- 


| 
| 
i 
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fifths of Mexico—let me tell you, Mr. Chairman, 
that they only embrace one-fourteenth part of her 
population, and that of this small part more than 


| one-half are Indians. The provinces thus far over- 
|i run are comparatively an immense wilderness, the 


residence of various savage tribes. The remain- 
der of the country, although only two-fifths of the 


i whole, contains 6,508,000 of the whole 7,000,000 
; of Mexican population. 


The difficulties and dan- 
gers of the war, it will be seen, have just com- 
menced. The great bulk of the Mexican popula- 
tion is condensed ina small portion of her immense 
territory; a country represented to be very difficult 
of conquest, filled with defiles and narrow passesy 
from which our army may be easily surprised. 


Unless, then, our object is the conquest and the | 
subjugation of all Mexico, ought we not to pause | 


and count the sacrifice of men and money before 
we go further with this war? 

l avail myself of my last moment to appeal to this 
committee and this Congress, whether nothing can 
be done to bring this war speedily and honorably to 


:aclose? Is there no platform upon which we can | 


all stand together? Yes, there is one, and but one, 
Let us determine, as well as say, that this war shall 
not be waged for conquest; that we want none of 


‘the Mexican territory. Let Mexico know that we 
; Want no territory but what rightfully belongs to 


_us, and indemnity for no claims that are not justly 
due to our citizens; and there can be no dithculty 
in obtaining peace. A continuance of the wat 
against a feeble neighbor, after the memorable bat- 
i tes already fought and won, cannot be necessary 
ifor the honor of our arms. Neither is it necéssary 


would desire to have said more atlength hurriedly | 


upon this subject. But, although our armies have | 
i traversed, and our fleets encompassed, and the 


rovinces, which are together larger than the old | 


T 


for the acquisition of territory which is to be an 
l apple of discord among ourselves. Our country 
is not only suffering from the evils of war, but our 
internal peace and harmony are in imminent peril. 
The cause of religion and humanity appeal to us to 
relieve the country from these evils and perils. Let 


us for peace and union. Let us all, Whigs and 
Democrats, Slavery and anti-Slavery men, elevate 
ourselves above party or sectional prejudices, and 
look only to the péace and ‘honor of the country 
and the perpetuity of our institutions. 


THE THREE MILLION BILL. 
SPEECH OF MR. DAVIS, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


In ras Senare, February 25, 1847, 
On the Bill appropriating Three Millions of Dol- 
lars, to bring the war with Mexico to a speedy 
termination, 


Mr, DAVIS said he rose to address the Senate 
with unfeigned reluctance upon a subject which 
had. been long under debate, and had occupied the 
gifted minds of many able and eloquent members 
of that body. But ithad drawn into discussion 
great and exciting questions, as was clearly de- 
monstrated by the devoted attention of members 
and the crowd that constantly thronged the galle- 
| ries. What is the cause of the war which exists? 
Who brought it on? How shall we escape from 
it? Is it a war carried on for the conquest of ter- 
ritory? If territory shall be acquired, what shall 
be done with it? Shall it come under our jurisdic- 
tion without conditions, or shall conditions be 
made in regard to slavery? All these questions, 
great and exciting in their character, have been 
opened for consideration, and, said Mr. D., how- 
ever strong may be my inclinations to leave the 
debate to others, I feel that I have no right to take 
counsel of them. The time has come to speak, 
and I shall do it in all frankness and sincerity. 1 
cannot discuss all these topics, but I shall touch 
upon the leading facts and cireumstances which 
surround some of them,.and, that there may be 
no cause for misapprehension, I will state in the 
outset that I have been ready at all times, and am 
ready now, to furnish men and money without 
stint or measure, if necessary to defend’ the coun- 
try; nor would I stop in such a contingency to in- 
quire by whom or how the war was brought on; 
but while I make this avowal, candor compels me 
to add that there is a wide difference between a 
war prosecuted for the conquest of territory and a 
war for the defence of our homes and firesides. 

When Congress declared war to exist on the 
13th of May last, the emergency was represented 
jas so great and pressing that there was neither 
time for debate nor even to read the documents 
sent to our table by the President, but we were 
urged to forbear all inquiry until the army was re- 
lieved, and at a future day to consider where the 
responsibility for bloodshed rested. That day has 
; now come, and I propose first to ask, what has 
been the cause of this war? On this point I think 
| there is now little, if any, disagreement. 1t is ad- 
| mitted from all sides of the house that the annexa- 
tion of Texas is the cause. The question yesterda 
| discussed by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Bex- 
ron] and the Senator from South Carolina [Mr- 
CaLHoun] was whether the policy of the latter or 
the policy of President Polk in regard to Texas 
was the cause of the war. 

[Mr. Canuoun said he had never admitted that 
Texas was the cause of the war, but he remarked 
it might be the occasion of it. 

I adopt, then, the phrase of the Senator; it was 
the occasion of it; and I sce no essential difference 
between cause and occasion. But, whether it be 
| admitted or not, all the country knows itis so, and 
į Senators on the other side of the Chamber have 
frankly avowed the fact. 

Why was Texas annexed? This debate has 
| placed this matter in very clear and strong light, 
The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Carnoun] 
javows himself the author of that measure, and 
laims the laurels which belong to that triumph. 


|| He stated distinctly that he seized upon a favor- 


able moment, a golden opportunity, that he might 


|i perpetuate slavery in that republic. 


us submit to the sacrifice of all the war has cost s~ 


1847.] 
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[Mr. Caxnoun said his object was to prevent 
abolition in the United States.} 

Yes; to preventit in the United States by perpet- 
uating slavery in Texas. -The matter now stands 
on a basis that everybody can comprehend. There 
are also other reasons for the admission of Texas. 
She had a great number of restless urgent public 
creditors, holding her paper, whe saw little hope 
of obtaining payment from an empty treasury. 
They pressed for annexation with a zeal outrun- 
ning that of the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. 
Caxnoun;] they were prompted by interest to find 
their way to the Treasury of the United States. 

There was also another passion at work. Mr. 
Tyler had embraced the idea that he was to be made 


a great man by enlarging the territory of the United | 


States, and his ambition for honor and fame mixed 
itself largely with the measure. 

These combined elements worked together to 
accomplish the object, and, aided by the Presiden- 
tial election, forced it to its consummation; but the 
party yielded to it more from esprit du corps than 
from conviction. 

Mr. Polk took the matter up as it fell from the 
hands of Mr. Tyler. Mr. Tyler, as a last and ex- 
piring act of power, decided upon the alternative 


which the resolutions of Congress presented, and | 


despatched a messenger to announce the decision. 


This course has not only been officially approved | 
by the President, but rumor ascribed to him the | 


same opinion at the time. If this be true he stands 
in the same category as Mr. Tyler, and whatever 
is censurable in the course of the- one must be 
shared by the other. ‘Fhe resolutions with their 
conditions were accepted and approved by the peo- 
ple of Texas. 

On the 2d of December, 1845, Congress met, 
and the annual message, containing the views of 
the President, congratulated the public upon this 
great peaceable bloodiess triumph. The bound- 
ary, he declared, had passed the cape of Florida 
and been planted upon the Rio Grande. The army, 


he said, had been concentrated at Corpus Christi, | 


at the mouth of the Nueces. In the same paper 
he expresses his anxious desire to propitiate Mex- 
ico and to raaintain the peace of the two repub- 
lies. 

On the 13th of January following an order was 


issued from the War Department, requiring the | 


commanding officer to advance and take position 
upon the Bravo del Norte. At the same time the 
squadrons in the Gulf of Mexico and on the Pa- 
cific, which had been previously ordered to those 
stations, were strengthened. In March the army 
reached the river, and encamped opposite Mata- 
moros. There was, in fact, a general movement 


of military and naval forces up to the Mexican | 


frontier at all points of exposure. id 


I wish now to draw the attention of the Senate 


to an examination of the circumstances which sur- || 


round these movements, with a view to ascertain 
whether war was meditated, and aggressive steps 


taken to bring it on, that we may be the better | 
able to decide whéther these measures, in any view | 


of them, can be considered as propitiatory or as 
designed to maintain peace. 


The first striking circumstance is a fact well: 


known, that a considerable force was and had been 
for a long time stationed at Matamoros, and that 


the American army took position upon the bank | 


of the river opposite to the city; erected field works, ° 
with batteries established evidently for the purpose | 


of demolishing the town and attacking the works |: ] € À 
‘patched to this capital by express, the facts and 


: circumstances to which I have alluded being either | 
i; unknown then or imperfectly understood. ltcame, : 
_ as all such intelligence does, mixed with exaggera- | 
i tion, and filled our minds with alarm. The Mexi- 
| can force was represented to be overwhelmingly | 


had taken umbrage at the proceedings in regard to :: 4 i 
| great, the army to be cut off from supplies, and in | 
i i 

i 


of the Mexicans, which were within range of the 
guns. Here were two armies face to face, with 
their guns levelled at each other. 

The next circumstance which attracts attention 
is a fact admitted on all sides. The Mexicans 


Texas, the minister was recalled, diplomatic rela- 
tions suspended, and the public mind known to be 
greatly exasperated and inflamed by what that 
people esteemed a violation of their rights as an 
independent power. 


The next circumstance which merits considera- : 


tion is the well-known fact that the western bound- 
ary between Texas and Mexico was and had 
been a disputed line; Texas claimed to the Rio 
Bravo, Mexico denied that the province was bound- 
ed by it. 


gress providing for the annexation of Texas recog- 
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The President, in his message, admits | 
this to be a disputed line; the resolutions of Con- : 


| ated, bear patiently this taunt, this challenge, this |) 


; most imminent peril, requiring succor sooner than | 


nise it as such, and reserve it for settlement by 
negotiation. I shall not go into the.question of 
title,as that is unnecessary, but. shall re-state a 
position which I rested upon here in May last when 
war was recognised. ‘Texas, I affirm, had made 
no acquisition of territory except what sheachieved || 
by the sword. Her movement was revolutionary, | 
and against the will and power. of ‘Mexico; her 

jurisdiction went just as far as the sword carried 

it, and not an inch beyond. 

Texas has never to my knowledge brought 
forward any other evidence of title or boundary 
except an armistice entered into by Santa Ana 
while a prisoner, in which he agreed, for the pur- 
poses of the armistice, that the Rio del Norte 
should be the line between the troops. This agree- | 
ment, however, by its own terms, was to be sub- | 
mitted to each Government, and sanctioned before | 
it became obligatory. The Mexicans disavowed 
it, and denied the authority of Santa Ana to enter 
into any binding stipulations while a prisoner. It 
fell, therefore, to the ground by its own terms, and 
left Texas where she was, with the rights of a con- j 
queror, and noother. Texas could transfer to the 
United States no rights which she did not possess. 
Had she ever carried her jurisdiction to the valley | 
of the Rio Grande? Were her laws enforced and 
maintained there? Did the resident population | 
acknowledge or submit to them? I think it cannot 
now be questioned that General Taylor found this || 
valley in possession of Mexicans living under the 
laws of that republic; that he found villages, farms, 
houses, and population, from the mouth to Santa | 
Fé, that had neither known nor acknowledged any | 
law or jurisdiction but that of Mexico. The power | 
of Texas had never reached*or been established in || 
this valley. What, then, is the rule recognised by | 
nations in regard -to disputed boundaries? That the | 
party in possession shall remain so until the ques- | 
tion is settled. This was the rule enforced in regard į 
to our northeastern boundary; each party held its || 

t 
l 
| 


possession during the controversy, and this was | 
recognised as matter of right until the.question was | 
settled or war declared. If it be true, sir, in point 


of fact, (and I cannot doubt that it is,) that the 
Mexicans were, and at all times had been, in pos- |; 
session of this valley, then the advance of the | 
army to dispossess them was aggressive and un- | 
justifiable without a previous declaration of war. | 

The next important fact is, that the river, the ! 
right to navigate which by the Mexicans has never ! 


tion suspended. All this occurred before blood 


was shed. | a): : 
Mr. President, were these propitiatory pacific 
demonstrations or belligerant in their character? 


been questioned, was blockaded and the "ioe | 
i 
Which were they best calculated to promote, war | 
or peace? 
Could a collision be avoided? Could a people, | 
qn army, animated by feelings already exasper- i 
i 
bearding of them upon their own soil and in their 
own homes? No, sir, if there was a particle of pa- | 
triotism or of Castilian chivalry remaining, conflict f 
was inevitable. No course of measures could with : 
more absolute certainty bringiton. Ircame; blood | 
was shed; and [ shall not stop to inguire by whom || 
the first blow was struck, for it is immaterial. The | 
Mexican general said the acts to which I have re- įį 
ferred were hostile, aggressive, and a beginning of |: 
war. I leave the country to decide upon the jus- | 
tice and truth of that remark. $ 


The moment blood was shed the news was dis- |j 


ops from impending peril and the | 
dhanck A message came from ij 


i a bill was hurried through the House of Repre- 


: sentatives declaring that war existed by the act of h 


Mexico, and conferring the power to raise fifty j 
thousand volunteers and to borrow ten mililons of i 
dollars. The intelligence received, so far as con- | 


| tained in public documents, was brought into this 7 


: of his order. 


Chamber; but we were nof permitted to-hear a word. 
of it.read, and all debate and delay were most ear- 
nestly ‘depreeated. Senators on this: ‘side: of the 
Chamber, one and all, expressed their readiness to 
afford relief, in the:most promptand effectual man- 
ner, to the army, by voting-sùpplies to any extènt 
for that purpose. -But as we:had: ho reliable infor- 
mation in -regard to the manner :of commencing 
hostilities, we entreated that the subjects mightbe 
separated. We saw no occasion. for deciding in- 
stanter by whose act the first blow was strack, and 
thought a declaration of that description, carrying 
with it momentous consequences, might bė defer- 
red until we had seen the evidence upon our table. 
All this was urged in vain, the majority were mex- 
orable, and no choice was left but:to vote for or 
against the bill, as it Was. The. result is: well 
known. The, screw was placed upon’ Congress, 
and a turn given to it by these irresistible circum- 


| stances which substantially endorsed the conduct 


of the Executive, and sanctioned a usurpation, an 
exercise of the war-making power by the Presi- 
dent. 

All this train of events, so exciting and so full 
of momentous consequences, up to the time of pass- 
ing this act, occurred while Congress were in ses- 
sion, The Constitution wiscly confides to Congress 
the power of declaring war, and yet we were in- 
volved in one without the advice, consent, or knowl- 
edge of that body, and while it was in session. 
No intimation or hint was given to us by thean: 
thor of these measures that the remotest danger of 
a ruptune existed. 

The Senator trom Louisiana [Mr. SouLE] seems 


|; to think that the. President is in some degree're- 


lieved from the responsibility which these facts 
impose upon him, because there was a vague rumor 
here, known to Mr. Canuoun and Mr. J. M. Cray- 
ron, of Delaware, that the army had been ordered 
to advance, which they believed to bea perilous 
step. He thinks it was the duty of the Senator 
from Delaware to have moved in the matter upon 
this uncertain intelligence; and I beg to ask what 
he would do or how he could act with effect? and 
whether the fact that he had heard such a rumor 
and omitted to remonstrate, relieves in the slightest 
degree the President from his responsibility ? Sup- 


| pose, instead of vague uncertain rumor, we had 


had certain reliable information; suppose the course 
of the President, instead of being secret, had been 
open and notorious: is it the less objectionable, or 
is his responsibility diminished? Not at all. It 
is a question of constitutional right, and if the 
President has brought on a war without authority, 
he has little cause to complain that the Senator 
from Delaware did not protest against his course. 

An open declaration of a purpose to do an un- 
lawful act furnishes no apology for it. 

But the Senator from Louisiana seems to me to 
labor under misapprehension, if he supposes it is 
any part of the duty of a member here to knock at 
the Presidential door, for the purpose of remon- 


| strating or of asking for information in regard to 


Executive policy, or that a neglect of such offices 
implies any dereliction of duty, 

The Senator from Louisiana also suggested, for 
the purpose of relieving the Executive from his 
proper responsibility, that General Taylor had a 
discretion in the selection of a post upon the Rio 
Grande, and that he is consequently answerable 
for consequences. That officer had insiructions, 
part of which only we have seen. He was an 
exccutory officer, required to carry inta effect his 
instructions according to their intent and meaning, 
and beyond this no responsibility can attach to _ 
him, and beyond this he had no discretion. Did 
he execute his orders to the satisfaction of the 
President who gave them? Does any one doubt 


it? Will any one be bold enough to affirm that 


the President disapproves of his taking position at 


i Matamoros? Has any one dared whisper a.word 
by 5 ich ite 7 inst taf ” selecting thi sition ? ‘egi 
Í it was possible to furnish it; In a word, the instant ji of censure for selecting this position? The Presi 


; unhesitating action of Congress was demanded to | dent has in many forms approved of this execution 


`: rescue the tro 
: country from i i 
: the Executive corroborating these statements, and |! 


He has at all times. acquiesced in 
it; he has in many ways approved of the conduct 
of the General, and has twice promoted him for 
his bravery and good conduct. . After these repeat- 
ed approvals, it is manifestly too late to throw 
upon that gallant and distinguished officer the, re- 
sponsibility which attaches to that movement; and 
if. there be blame, for selecting that position, his 
skirts are free from it. 


Als 
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But, sir, to return to the question which I was 
digsctissing. These facts and circumstances tend | 
strongly to prove that the President-meditated hos- 
tilities, and by his own course of policy brought | 
ón the war, although he had.expressed his anxiety 
to propitiate Mexico and to maintain peace. There 
are, however, other facts closely connected with | 
this: inquiry which I ought. not to pass unnoticed. 

A Mr. Marks, a consular dignitary from the Uni- 
ted States to Matamoros, in September, 1845, wrote 
a letter to General Taylor, which was published in 
the newspapers, and has been read in this Cham- 
ber. ‘He.states that. he had several interviews with 
Arista, the Mexican commander, and that this offi- 
cer had given him assurances that the Mexican 
Government were anxious to adjust the question | 
of boundary, and other difficulties, by negotiation; į 
and, in order to give time and opportunity for that | 
purpose, he was authorized and ready to enter into | 
an agreement to remain with his troops on the west 
bank of the Rio Grande, with liberty to send out 
parties, not to exceed two hundred men at a time, 
as far as the Arroyo Colorado, to hold the Indians 
in'subjection; and that General Taylor should re- 
main on the Nueces, with a like liberty to send de- 
tachments, if necessary, as far as the same Arroyo 
Colorado. This distinct, definite; and reasonable 
proposition -was-sent to the President, and submit- 
ted to his consideration. He had ‘avowed his wish 

“to propitiate the Mexicans, and his anxiety to set- | 
tle all existing differences by an amicable treaty; 
and. here was a proposal to take the first, the 


il 
greatest, and most sure step towards it, dy tran- | 
quillizing the military frontier, and putting an end |! 


to all chance of‘ conflict. If this arrangement had | 
been entered into, it was next to impossible that 
hostile demonstrations should occur. Now, sir, 
what was done when the door was opened, bid- 
ding the President to enter and put an end to the 
controversy by a friendly agreement? Nothing. 
The proposition, as far as I know, was not regard- 
ed as worthy of consideration. No reply has been 
made to it, or notice taken of it to this day; and 
thus the opportunity of suspending all hostile de- 
monstrations was lost. The Senator from Michi- 
gan (Mr. Cass] attempted, as I thought, the other | 
ay, to cast suspicion upon this transaction, and 
to throw discredit upon Mr. Marks and his state- 
ment, intimating that it was unfounded. 
[Mr. Cass was understood to disavow such a : 
purpose.} 
Mr, President, Mr. Marks is unknown to me; | 
but he is represented fo have discharged the func- į 
tions of a consul at Matamoros at a period antece- | 
dent to these occurrences, and I am not prepared 
to believe that a gentleman deemed worthy to dis- 
charge the duties of that station would come here 
with such a falsehood in his mouth; that he, or | 
any one else, would dare to fabricate such a state- 
ment, when, if the Government did what he had a 
right to expect and believe they would do—act 
upon his information—the first movement would 
detect the falsity of the statement. No, sir; men | 
of ordinary sagacity are not quite so short-sighted 


7 
| 
| 


| 
| 


as this; nor is it at all probable that one of consu- 
lar dignity would hold himself quite so cheap as 
the suggestion implies. I take it, however, that if 
suspicion has existed, it has passed away, and we 
may rely upon the facts as stated; and if the Pres- 
ident has disregarded this friendly proposition that 
he might hold the army in readiness to make hos- 
tile demonstrations in support of another plan of 
policy, then he must be held accountable for a 
reckless temerity. 

Tam aware (said Mr. D.) of the reply which 
will be attempted in justification of the course pur- 
sued. It will be said, that about the time when 
this information from Marks was received at the | 
Department of State, information of a desire to ne- | 
gotiate was received through another channel—the 
consul at Mexico. The difference between the | 
propositions is most material; that of Mr. Black | 
looks only to negotiation, to be taken up at some 
future day, and leaves out of sight the great and all- 
important consideration of tranquillizing the mili 
tary frontier, and placing it on a footing to prevent 
outbreaks from exasperated feeling. Arista was | 
doubtless. authorized to do this, and why was it not | 


done? The sending of an envoy to Mexico to treat | 


generally, in no respect superseded the emergency 
which existed for this arrangement. This emer- 
gency was immediate and pressing, and, if the 


i; 
i 


| ernment of General Herrera, there is good reason to believe, 
|; was sincerely desirous to receive our Minister; but it yielded 


| aggravate rather than to allay the hostile spirit 


! and moderation, in every point of view, were the 


i declaring it was not their purpose to reéstablish 


| adjusted by a commissioner ad hoc, he denounces 


President desired peace, how could it fail to be ac- 
ceptable? Did the President, when he despatched 
Mr. Slidell, meditate using the army for hostile 
demonstrations to aid the arguments of his negoti- 
ator, and to assist in reconciling the Mexicans to 
part with a portion of their country; and, there- 
fore, neglected to comply with the proposition of 
Arista? We-shall see whether this armistice was 
disregarded for this reason when we trace succeed- 
ing events a little farther. The question will arise 


whether the President, before he despatched that |; 


envoy, had not resolved that the rejection of Mr. | 
Slidell, if it occurred, should be the final issue, and | 
that a rupture should follow it, whatever might be | 
the circumstances under which it should be made. | 
If he had, that will account for his neglect to notice | 
Arista’s proposition, and for his retaining the | 
power to advance the army. Mr. Slidell arrived | 
in Mexico, and I cannot so well describe the dis- į 
tracted state of things which he found existing | 
there, as by reading a passage or two from the mes- | 
sage of the President ofthe 11th of May, 1846: | 


“Mr. Slidell arrived at Vera Cruz on the 30th of Novem- | 
ber, and was courteously received by the authorities of that | 
city. But the government of General Herrera was then tot- 
tering to its fall. The revolutionary party had seized upon į 
the Texas question to effect or hasten its overthrow. Its 
determination to restore friendly relations with the United 
States, and to receive our Minister to negotiate for the set- 
tlement of this question, was violently assailed, and was 
made the great theme of denunciation against it. The gov- 


to the storm raised by its enemies, and, on the 2lst of De- 
cember, refused to accredit Mr. Slidell, upon the most frivo- 
lous pretexts.’? 

The Government of Herrera, well inclined to us, | 
was tottering to its fad. This very question, the | 
annexation of Texas, was the great and exciting 
topic of controversy amongst the people. It is 
evident that Herrera’s Government, in the midst 
of this conflict, and in the inflamed state of public 
opinion, could not bring the question of negotia- 
tion into consideration under auspices which pro- | 
mised success by the exercise of a dispassionate | 
judgment. Paredes, with his confederates, pressed | 
upon the Government, and aggravated the difficul- i 
ties which existed by increasing the storm of re- | 
sentment. Now, what course of policy would the | 
exercise of a calm, deliberate, dispassionate judg- 
ment, sanction under such extraordinary circum- 
stances? Would it propose measures likely to 


i 
i 
i 


which prevailed? The circumstances manifestly 


+ . * . | 
demanded time for reflection, for consideration, for |! 


reason to resume her empire over passion. Time 
expedients which most strongly recommended 
themselves as the wisest and best means by which 
the end desired was to be attained. It is not to be | 
disguised that Mexico was deeply wounded, and | 
thought herself to be greatly aggrieved, by the | 
annexation of Texas, and acted upon that convic- | 
tion. What did Mr. Slidell do in this state of! 
excitement, anarchy, and revolution? How did! 
he deal with a Government, as the President says, | 
sincerely desirous of receiving the Minister? He | 


insisted upon immediate and unconditional recep- |; 


tion, though he saw Herrera and his friends sink- 
ing under the weight of the pressure which this 
question brought upon them; and when their Gov- 
ernment, admitted to be well disposed to peace, | 
was finally constrained, by the circumstances 
which surrounded it, to decline receiving an envoy, | 


fall pacific relations until the Texas difficulty was 


in strong terms the event, and employs the lan- 
guage which I will read from his letter of Decem- 
ber 27: 


“ OF one thing, however, I feel assured: that after what 
has occurred, should any concession be made by our Gov- | 


ernment, if any American Minister present himself here || 


without an unqualified retraction, by whatever party may 
succeed in the present contest, of Mr. Peña y Pefia’s note ; 
of the 20th instant, he will come on a bootless errand. ‘I'he 
desire of our Government to secure peace will be mis- 
taken for timidity; the most extravagant pretensions will be | 
made and insisted upon, until the Mexican people shall be | 
convinced, by hostile demonstrations, that ow differences | 
must be settled promptly, either by negotiation or the 
sword.” 


It seems to be admitted that Herrera had no 
power to follow his inclinations, but was forced, 
by the circumstances which surrounded him, to | 
decline the reception. This, at any rate, is the | 


ʻi readiness to receive. 


j 
5 


i 


documentary account of the matter, as furnished 
to us by the President, Yet this is looked upor 
as an insult by Mr. Slidell—a flagrant breach of 
faith—for which reparation should be exacted. 
Nay, he thinks any manifestations of a desire for 
peace on our part willbe mistaken for timidity; 
and that the only effectual argument with the 
Mexicans will be hostile demonstrations—hostile 
demonstrations, and nothing else, will effect an 
adjustment. 

This letter is dated on the 27th of December. 
Now, let us turn to the President’s message of the 
llth of May, and see what account he gives of the 
advance of the army: 


“ This force was concentrated at Corpus Christi, and re- 
mained there until afier [ had received such information 


ii from Mexico as rendered it probable, if not certain, that the 


Meéxican Government would refuse 10 receive our envoy.” 


The order to move upon the Rio Grande is dated 
the 13th of January following, leaving a space of 


i! fifteen days, excluding the days of the dates, a 


period so short as to render it most probable that 
the President had not, when the order was issued, 
seen’ the letter of Mr. Slidell; but, be that as it 
may, there is manifest proof of an understanding 
between them—a coincidence of opinion which can- 
not be mistaken. Both were for hostile demon- 
strations, Mr. Slidell declares it to be the only 
effectual argument, and the President advances the 
troops to a position where a rupture cannot he 
avoided. That such a rupture was anticipated is 
rendered very clear by many points of the corre 
spondence which were read by the Senator from 
Maine, [Mr. Evans;] but; while E shall not reiter- 
ate them, I will refer to a single remark of the 
Secretary of State, in a letter to Mr. Slidell dated 


i the 28th of the same January, which has not been 
| read: 


| 


“Much must necessarily be teft to your own discretion. 
In general terms, I may say that you should take care to act 


| with such prudence and firmness that it may appear mani- 


fest to the people of the United States, and to the world, 
that a rupture could not be honorably avoided.” 

Putting all these circumstances and opinions 
together, can it be doubted that a rupture was 
meditated ?—that a forward movement of the forces 
was made to intimidate Mexico, or to bring ona 
conflict? Can there be a reasonable doubt that a 
preconcerted plan existed to make the rejection of 
the minister a pretext forthis? The President saw 
the confused state of things in Mexico, the pow- 
erless condition of Herrera and his ministers, and 
their utter inability to accomplish anything, These 
were somewhat troublesome facts to deal with. The 
public would see that no offence was intended, and 
that the true interests of the country demanded 
ime and forbearance; that these might do much to 
bring abouga reconciliation, while measures of vio- 
lence would tend to aggravate the exasperation 
which existed. I shall give no character to this 
instruction from the Secretary of State, but leave 
it to the public to judge whether this admonition 
to Mr. Slidell to take care and place things upona 
footing so that it should appear manifest to the 
people of the United States and to the world that 
arupture could not be honorably avoided, is not 
another proof that a rupture was anticipated— 
nay, already concocted and arranged? The thing 
was to be so contrived and arranged as to leave the 
odium upon Mexico. The odium for what? For 
refusing to receive the minister. This country, 
then, was to be involved ina war because a Gov- 
ernment well inclined to peace, but tottering to its 


i fall ina revolution, declined in respectful language 


to receive a minister, alleging a difference of opin- 
ion between them and the United States as to the 
proposition to treat, They said they had not 
agreed to receive a minister or to restore fall and 
complete amicable relations, but to receive a com- 
missioner to -treat of the difficulties which con- 
cerned Texas. Such an envoy they avowed their 
This proposition the Presi- 


‘| dent declared to be inadmissible, though every- 


body can see that if the Texas difficulties could 
be adjusted, all others must necessarily follow. 
Now, sir, I shall not contend that the decision of 
the Government of Mexico is characterized by 
wisdom, or that it does not merit reproof, and yet 
I do not see that anything effectual could have been 
done until the excitement and prejudice which ex- 
isted had subsided. But is it a suitable cause of 
war? Did it authorize the President to take mat- 
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ters into his own hands, and, during the session of 
Congress, to make hostile demonstrations which 
must end in a rupture and bloodshed? Is the re- 
jection of a minister cause of war? 
international code of law establish such 
Is it anywhere maintained that a neglect or refusal 
to enter upon negotiations isa cause of war? These 
are occurrences which often happen, and they may 
be, as they usually are, pr 
disposition, but it is not a vi 
justifies bloodshed. - 

But the Secretary of State, in the same letter, 
says, if the ministeris rejected, “ it will become the 
duty of the President to submit the whole matter 
to Congress.” Yes, his duty, 
for Congress alone has the po 
final issue. Why was it wots 
instead of doing this, was Mexico surrounded 
with armed forces? Why was the army ordered 
to point its guns intoa ‘city, and to menace an en- 
camped force, and to blockade a river? 


olation of right which 


wer to determine the 


Does any | 
a doctrine? | 


and it was his duty; ` 


Did the President fear that Congrsss would hesi- | 


tate to make hostile demonstrations? Did he fear 


i 


oof of an unfriendly | 


i 
i with the acquisition of the third 
li 


its pacific character, and that he should lose the ; 


glory ofa war and the renown of ac 


' quiring new 
territory ? 


Sir, the President reiterated the accusations ` 


against Mexico for spoliations upon our trade, in 
his message of 1845. He again spread them over 
two-thirds of a tediously elaborated message at the 
opening of this session, and what notice has Con- 
gress taken of them? None. 
treated as causes of war by the President; but all 
these arguments have fallen upon dull ears. Con- 


They have been i 


gress has at no time manifested the least disposi- ` 


tion to treat these matters as cause of war. 
why? Because Mexico has never refused to ad- 
just them. On the contrary, everybody knows 
that a large portion of these’ claims were actually 


And 


adjusted, liquidated, the payments arranged, and | 
partly made; that the final adjustment of the resi- ; 


due was agreed upon by a treaty made by the 


late minister, (Mr. Thompson,) which treaty was | 


ratified by the Senate, with amendments, which 


were submitted to the Mexican Government, and | 


assurances given that the 
the proper authority. 


should be acted upon by | 
he President could not | 


flatter himself for a moment that Congress could, : 
under such circumstances, be guilty of the folly : 
of involving the country in a war for such a cause. | 
And if the indignity of the rejection of the min- | 


ister had been superadded, there is every reason to 
believe that Congress would have been equally 
obdurate and equally insensible to. the indignity, 
if the proposition were to redress such a grievance 
by a declaration of war. Congress, in my opinion, 


would be slow to punish such crimes, if crimes | 


they are, with bloodshed. They, I trust, enter- 


tain the opinion that the resort to such a mode of | 
redress is reserved only for great emergencies, for ` 
the punishment of wrongs which cannot be en- , 


dured or overlooked. 


Such being the state of things, the President ; 
could have no war unless he made it himself; and 


this must have been as obvious to him as to others. 


If this were his view of the matter, we can under- | 
stand why no arrangement was made with Arista; . 
for hostile demonstration or a rupture could not be 


made without the army. We can seea reason for 


disregarding that proposition, and retaining the - 
power to move the army upon Mexico to meet | 


another contingency. 


Bat why should the President be instrumental | 
in bringing on a rupture? Why should he medi- | 
What motive, said a Senator from the | 
other side of the Chamber, can he have to involve | 


tate war? 


usin war? 


He came into power upon the Texas question. : 


He was for immediate unconditional annexation, | 
and this secured both his nomination and election. | 


But the glory of annexation was divided with Ty- 
ler. 
had prépared, and wontherace. Is. p 
after this proof of success, that his mind might have 
cast forward into the future; that in the dim outline 
of conjecture he saw, or fancied he saw, prospects 
of renown—his own name emblazoned by extend- 


ing the boundaries of the country? Might he not : 
Imagine that a war for territory would be popular? ! 


That the lust of dominion was so overpowering 
among the people, that they would sanction any 


act, however gross and immoral, forgetting its tur- i 


He mounted the horse which that politician : 
Is itimprobable, | 


r 


ja 
| of peace. 


| pitude under the influences of gratification at ac- 


quirement? Is it not possible that among the 
motives to a rupture with Mexico: he may have 
considered them a weak, distracted people, torn b y 
factions, warring“ among themselves, in a constant 
state of revolution; destitute of resources, and ap- 


i| parently incapable of a united patriotic effort to 
‘| defend the country? May he not have contrasted 
ij our own strength, condition, resources, and ambi- | 
| tion. for enterprises with theirs, and reached the 
i| conclusion that in a contest it would be 
| against the weak, the united and 
| the feeble and divided? In his 


the strong 
powerful against 
visions, may he 
| not have seen all this, and meditated upon the na- 
tural inference that the hazard would be small, 


¢ while the renown might be great? What could 
o submitted? Why, | 


better or more completely satisfy his ambition than 
ito have his name descend to posterity identified 
or the half of an 
empire? 

But, sir, be this as it may, the agitation con- 


fore California began to be thought necessary for 
our convenience. We needed, as the Senator from 


Ohio (Mr. Corwin} emphatically expressed it, | 


more room. Some began to think more harbors 
were needed for our commerce; others that we 


| needed a broader front upon the Pacific; others 
| 


| that California was destined for the Anglo-Saxon 
race; others that in about a century we should be 
| So crowded that this region would be indispensable. 
But these were chiefly the loose and scattered sug- 


became too manifest to be misapprehended. A 


rized to speak for the President. But, sir, with- 
out dwelling upon these proofs, the annual mes- 


|| Sage is unequivocal. It demands indemnity for 


the expenses of the war thus brought on by the 
President. We are now discussing a bill appro- 


urged us to give to it our support, declared, in un- 
equivocal terms, that the object is to acquire terri- 
tory, and seemed to think, if he limited his views 


lj to Upper California and New Mexico, he mani- 


fested great moderation. He intimated that these 
provinces, constituting, in geographical extent, 
probably one-third of the republic, might be re- 
but nothing less. If this be moderation and mag- 
absorb all Mexico as an indemnity? 

Mr. President, I have not time to pursue an ex- 
amination of these facts, but I am obliged to infer, 
from the history of events as they have been de- 
veloped, that the President had no disinclination to 
a war; that it was brought on by the indulgence 
of ambitious hopes, contrary to the express pro- 
visions of the Constitution, and is prosecuted for 
the conquest of territory. 

Now, sir, I will turn my attention to the spirit 
which has been exhibited in the prosecution of it. 

No sooner had Congress, under the pressure of 
i the circumstances brought to bear upon it, recog- 


ii nised the war as the act of Mexico, and relieved 


the President from the pressure of responsibility 
which rested upon him, than a shout went through 
the country that the army would now plant our 
flag upon the halls of the Montezumas and dictate 
a peace in the capital of Mexico. It was declared 
that the war would be at an end in sixty days—in 
ninety days at the farthest. 


laway, while there is neither peace nor any signs 

Another shout went forth at the same time that 
1 we would conquer peace.” This became such 
a favorite phrase that it not only graced the press 
everywhere, but has embellished grave State pa- 
pers. “Conquering a peace.” And what is that? 


cerning Texas had scarcely begun to subside, be- | 


inion. After we got into | 
a war, there was less of disguise and concealment, | 
and the objects for which it was to be prosecuted 


message was laid before us on the 8th of August, | 
‘| which was admitted to be intended to prepare the 

way for the acquisition of territory. This was | 
the character given to it by those who were autho- || 


ceived as satisfactory for a war of nine, months, | 


nanimity, how long, Mr. President, will it take to | 


Such was the infatu- | 
ation, and such the prevailing folly, that it was | 
| believed to be enough, if the power and means to | 
‘| carry on a war were given, to bring distracted _ 
Mexico in humility to our feet to sue for a peace. | 
Men, money, everything has been granted with : 
‘| boundless profusion, and ten months have rolled | 


gestions of the press, tending, however, to exhibit /| 
:| Some proofs of a public opinion. 


The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Burizr] 
said the other day that he hardly knew what it 
meant. But, sir, I` have never.felt any doubton 
that point. The words themselves convey a ver 

significant and obvious: meaning; which is well 


enough characterized by the dramatist, > ` 
“Lay on, Macduff; © 

And damn’d be him that first cries, Hold, enuugh.?? 
Lay on till the enemy is subdued; bring him, 
humbled and powerless, to your feet, and then dic- 
tate your own terms of settlement.. Discard all 
thoughts of amicable arrangement; draw the sword 
and fling away the scabbard; rely upon power and 
brute force alone, for the strongest can overcome 
the weakest; and subjugate him, extorting such 
! terms and conditions as we please. “This:is con- 
uering a peace, and this the rule advocated in this 
hristian age and in this Christian land. Perhaps 
the avowaland maintenance of this system of war- 
fare has an object which is in accordanse with the 
plan of acquisition. I have understood that itis a 
fundamental provision of the organic law of Mex- 
ico that the integrity of the territory shall be sa- 
credly maintained, and that public officers take an 
oath to that effect. If so, there is no power in the 
| Government to dismember the territory. If this 
be so, (and it is so stated,) then, if territory must 
be had, and a peace is not to he made without it, 
the peace must be conquered and the concession 
extorted. This is what is called. prosecuting a 
war vigorously to obtain a peace. And, Mr. Presi- 
dent, are men and money voted to carry out such 
schemes of ambition by such means? oe 
I come now to the measure under consideration, 
a bill appropriating three millions of dollars. And, 
Mr. President, why is this grant demanded? The 
President now has all the physical force, all the 
revenue, and as much funds by loans as he has 


priating money to make a peace. The chairman | 
of the committee, with manly frankness, when he | 


asked. Is not this enough to conquer a peace? 
Must the money-power be employed as a distinct 
and separate means of conquering? Must the ene- 
my be boughtup? Must we who vaunt our power 
to plant the flag upon the halls of the Montezumas, 
| who scorn any peace but one which is conquered, 
traffic for it, and obtain it by bargain upon consid- 
eration? I make these inquiries because Iam at a 
loss to comprehend how the money is to be em- 
ployed. It is, says the bill, to be placed in the 
| hands of the President, not to buy land, not to sup- 
port the army and navy, for we have already pro- 
vided for that; but to defray extraordinary expen- 
ses. Yes; extraordinary expenses! And this is 
all the clue which we have as to the disposition 
| proposed. Extraordinary expenses cover a very 
wide range of discretion, but the purchase of ter- 
ritory would hardly fall within the terms “ extra- 
ordinary expenses.’’ The chairman of the com- 
mittee tells us there is some evidence of the neces- 
sity of the appropriation which he is not at liberty 
to publish, but he ventures to suggest that it may 
be paid into the treasury of Mexico and disbursed 
to pay and supply the army. Yes, sir, (said Mr. 
D.,) this may be done; and a singular mode of 
conquering a peace it would be, to support the 
army of an enemy! The support, however, may 
not begin till a peace is made. What need then 
ofan army? For what purpose is it to be kept 
up? It was broadly hinted here last summer that 
the army was thus to be secured to interests of the 
United States, and to be employed to maintain 
such a treaty, acquired by conquering a peace, 
against the people of Mexico. If there be any 
foundation for this, and it costs three millions this 
year, how long is the exigency to continue, and 
what are we to pay next year and the years fol- 
lowing? How long will a peace made on such a 
plan last? It matters not whether the money is 
paid to the army or a military chieftain. If it goes 
to set up a transfer against the will of the. people, 
it can only be maintained by force. And can any 
policy be more incongruous, or less in harmony 
with our confederacy, than to compel an unwilling 
people to belong to 1t? The foundation of our sys- 
tem rests on voluntary association, and can be 
maintained no fonger than it receives the hearty 
and cordial support of the people associated. 

Mr. President, have we no hope of peace except 
from -this species of trafic, which would be alike 
disgraceful to the buyer and seller? * 

But another question has been made on the sup- 
position that territory may be obtained. Like the 
footpads, we have fallen into a quarrel about the 
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division of plunder: before it. is acquired. ` Shall 
such territory; if acquired, come under our juris- 
diction with.or without conditions in regard to sla- 
very? This has been treated as a great and exci- 

ting topic. One party maintains that no. condition 
cai rightfully be imposed, and. the other maintains 
that slavery shall not be allowed. Ishall frankly 
state the positions which I think can be. sustained, 
but shall enter into no reasonings upon the subject, 
as I.fear I have too long occupied the attention of || 
the Senate.” i ; 

First. I hold that if the power of this Govern- 
ment can be invoked and its money employed to 
annex territory to promote and extend the interests 
of the slaveholders, then it follows, as a necessary 
consequence, that the Government may impose į 
conditions in regard to the toleration of slavery. | 
Tis power to promote cannot be maintained if its 
power to regulate or abolish be denied. 

Second. If, as has been alleged, where slavery 

is found to exist, it must. be continued because it 
exists, then when territory is free it should con- 
tinue so because it is free. 
_. Third. It must be known to every one that if 
free territory is brought under the jurisdiction of | 
the United States, and. slavery is permitted to be 
established upon it, it is extremely difficult, if not 
‘impossible, to extinguish it, because the rights to 
property cannot be divested without compensation; 
and new States, being generally feeble and poor 
when they come into the Union, are unable to 
grapple with it. This circumstance has made four 
out of five of the States, created out of. térritory 
acquired before Texas, slave States. The free 
States cannot meet and control this practical opera- 
tion so as to’ place themselves upon a footing of | 
equality, except by prompt and early provision | 
excluding slavery. If they neglect to avail them- 
selves of this power, the compromises of the Con- 
stitution will be utterly frustrated. 

Entertaining these opinions, I, at the last ses- 
sion, when a bill came from the House, which in 
its general objects was similar to the one now under 
consideration, and contained a provision restrain- 
ing slavery, resisted a motion to strike that pro- 
vision out, 

This seemed to touch the organ of the President 
and its satellites in a tender spot, and such a tor- 
rent of abusive invective, calumny, and misrepre- 
sentation has seldom been poured upon any devoted 
head. And, what is not a little remarkable, the 
Presidential worshippers and a portion of the 
abolition press rivalled each other in culling choice 
words from the dictionary to make their slanders 
the more bald, and for that reason the more in- 
credible. But, Mr. President, these gratuitous 
labors neither disturbed my sleep nor impaired my |) 
appetite; and my only motive now for noticing 
them is, that the facts may appear as they are. 
What was it which gave rise to this flood of de- 
traction? What was il that brought these extremes 
to codperate for common purpose, as they did 
during the canvass of Mr. Polk, which terminated |! 
in the annexation of Texas? 

The crime consisted in an effort to prevent the 
striking from the bill this provision restraining sla- 
very. The question then raised was precisely the 
same which has now engaged. the attention of dis- 
tinguished minds, and has been represented to be 
a matter of such momentous character as to threaten 
the stability of this Union. Such a question as | 
that was raised in the expiring moments. of the 
session, when we were overwhelmed with other 
business. Those who object to my action main- 
tain of course that it was our duty to sit here and 
passively submit in silence to the decision of such 
a question. Tam not among those who adopt this 
as a rule of conduct, or maintain that the Senate is | 
a body to register the will of the President. I am 
not answerable for springing such a question upon 
us in the last moments of along session. Whether 
the object was to avoid debate is unknown to me, 
nor do { make any complaint on this score; but if 
such measures are brought forward at such a 
season, I acknowledge no right in any onë to in- 
sist that they shall be acted upon in silence. 

i had, as I thought, and now think, great reason 
to believe that the motion would prevail; [cannot 
of course speak with certainty; bat if f do not | 
mistake the-signs around us now, that opinion will |] 
prove to be well founded. Suppose it had occur- 
red, and land my colleague had witnessed it in 


i 


l 


i 


| 
i 
|! 


Hi 
i 


i 


‘nor left any cause of regret. 


i than all the resources of the country employed in 


i by another consideration. 


silence, making no. effort to avert such a result, 
what a mountain wave of indignation would have 
been rolled upon us. x ) 

But, Mr. President, if the Presidential organ, its 
satellites, or the Abolition press, suppose that a 
measure of this description was to be disposed of 
thus summarily and in silence, they are probably 
greatly mistaken, as I saw around me unmistake- 
able evidence that if the floor had been yielded the 
debate would have been continued. Great, how- 
ever, as were my objections to other provisions of | 
the bill, if the mover had withdrawn his motion to į 
strike out, so far as regards me, the question might 
have been taken. ee 

Now, sir, the whole time absorbed in this matter | 
did not, I must think, exceed fifteen or twenty 
minutes, and I have seen it stated on the authority | 
of reporters that I was interrupted nine times đu- į 
ring that period by messages and business from the į 
House of Representatives, and probably as often | 
from other causes. The residue of the time was | 
left to debate a great agitating question which gen- 
tlemen say here will shake this Union to its centre. 
This is the head and front of my offending; and 
now, sir, if the question had been taken by yeas | 
and nays on this amendment and on the bill, and 
if anything had been done -here which required 
concurrence in the House, it is entirely apparent 
that the bill could not have been matured if a word 
had not been uttered. But there is one remaining | 
matter upon which J wish to say a word. I stated | 
to the mover, and in good faith, that he should 
have an opportunity to take the question, and it 
was my purpose to give that opportunity; but un- | 


known to me, and I believe also to others, the clock || 


of this Chamber was some eight minutes slower 
than that of the House; and at the moment when 
I was about to yield the floor the adjournment of 
the House was announced by message. Mr. Presi- | 
dent, the failure of the bill has defeated no peace, 
I beg pardon of the 
Senate for occupying its time for a moment ina 
personal matter. 

Mr. President, one or two matters remain for a | 
brief and hurried notice. f 

First, the amendment of the Senator from Geor- 
gia, [Mr. Berrien,] which amounts to a decla- 
ration that the war is hot to be prosecuted for 
conquest, and the United States are desirous of 
concluding a treaty on terms honorable to both 
republics, meets my approbation. 

To this I shall give a cheerful support, under 
the conviction that it will do more to hasten a peace 


waging war. 


The Mexican mind is chiefly inflamed and ex- |i 


asperated by the belief that it is our purpose to 
dismember their territory, and take from them a 
portion of their republic. A distinct avowal by 
Congress would at once allay that excitement, and | 
change the whole character of the controversy. 


Men would no longer believe themselves to be | 


contending for their homes and firesides. This | 
obstacle once removed, in proof that we are not 
actuated by a lust of dominion, and nothing re- 
mains which may not be speedily and satisfactorily 
adjusted. 

I shall also support the proposition of the House, 
if offered, to resirain slavery; not that I am desi- 
rous of acquiring territory, but, as I fear the war | 
was brought on for that purpose, the Executive 
may still pursue that object, and should Mexico, 
for the purpose of making a final adjustment, vol- 
untarily concede land, I would provide for that 
contingency, But Iam chiefly influenced in this | 
T think I fully under- 
stand the views of the President on this question 
of enlarging our boundaries. His sentiments, | 
sympathies, and desires are those of a slaveholder, | 
desirous of giving permanency and perpetuity to 
the institution. He views the slave and free in- 
terests in many respects as antagonists, and lends 
his support and influence to the former. I would, | 
then, Mr. President, put an end to the exertion of 
this power by destroying the motive. Pass this 
provision, make the territory free, and I hesitate 
not to believe that we shall never hear of the Pres- 
ident lifting a finger to increase the number of free 
States, =o 

If we adopt these two amendments, which I fear 
we shall not be able to do, we shall have a peace 
within three months, and one that will demand no 


i 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE BILL. 


DEBATE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 25, 1847. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole, 
and having under consideration the Lighthouse 
Bill— 

Mr. MARTIN, of Tennessee, alluded to the 
large amount of money appropriated by this bill, 
the slight knowledge of the committee as to the 
necessity of the lighthouses asked for, the log- 
rolling character of the whole proceeding, its re- 
semblance in this respect to the harbor bill, &c., 
and expressed his hope that at this time, when all 
i the resources of the country were needed for the 
prosecution of the war, every Democrat would re- 
! flect on the nature of these appropriations, and 
examine the bill well before he thought of giving 
it his support. 

Mr. WENTWORTH urged the necessity for 
the bill, especially at a time like this, when every 
mail brought us the intelligence of some fatal 
wreck, and when our troops could not reach their 
field of action without running the most imminent 
hazard of being buried in the deep or stranded on 
the dangerous parts of the coast, which were almost 
destitute, for a vast distance, of a single light to 
| guide the benighted mariner on his way. The bill 
i had been drawn in the treasury by Mr. Pleasanton, 
under whose care the lighthouse system was placed, 
and who, he presumed, would be admitted even by 
the gentleman from Tennessee himself to be a 
| Democrat of the first water, Not an item had been 
reported by the committee that had not undergone 
bis examination and approval, and which had not 
heen estimated for in dollars and cents before it 
was put in the bill; and this was the first light- 
house bill that had passed since 1838. He hoped 
no Democrat would be induced to vote against a , 
measure so much needed and of such eminent and 
general utility. . 

Mr. WINTHROP concurred entirely in the 
views just expressed, and in support of them ad- 
duced a letter he had just received from a merchant 
of Boston, stating the recent wreck of a vessel on 
a rock in Boston harbor, by which large sums had 
| been lost for want of a lighthouse, at a point where 
it was greatly needed. He believed there could be 
no better economy practised by the Government 
than the guarding the coast against dangers from 
shipwreck, so far as this could be done by supply- 
ing lights to guide our mariners. Not less than 
$80,000 had been lost to the Government in duties 
in the single port of Boston alone for want of this 
very lighthouse. 

Mr. W. W. CAMPBELL confirmed the truth 
of similar losses of vessels, involving large loss to 
the Government in duties that would have come 
into the treasury—losses that, if avoided, would 
be far morethan sufficient to erect all the light- 
houses proposed by the bill. 

Mr. J. R.. INGERSOLL spoke with warmth 
against the principle which seemed to be at the 
bottom of the opposition to this bill, viz: that be- 
cause the Government was at war—and he went 
for supporting the war—that therefore the ordina- 
ry and necessary expenses for the support of the 
Government and to meet the wants of the people 
must be suspended. It was impolitic and practi- 
cally impossible to act on sucha principle. The 
expenses of a Government in a state of war must 
of course be great, else why resort to loans and 
extraduties? But must the Representatives of the 
people stop the wheels of Government on that ac- 
count? No. While he would vote to sustain the 
war, he would vote also to sustain the country; to 
; meet and provide for its wants and its prosperity, 
| Besides, there was an extra need for extending this 
i lighthouse system on account of the war itself, 
The track of ocean which our naval forces must 
traverse to reach the seat of war, and which lay 
along a highly dangerous coast, where the water 
j was shallow and our vessels in continual danger, 
was almost wholly destitute of the necessary snp- 
ply of light. Through the Bahama Straits, per- 
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haps the most dangerous pass of all, wehad to rély 
almost exclusively on the lighthouses erected and 
maintained by the British Government. Was this 
creditable to a country like this? He hoped the 
democracy of gentlemen would be shown, not in 
their opposition to a measure of obvious and admit- 
ted utility, but in voting promptly for the protec- 
tion of the property and the lives of their country- 
men. 

Mr. MARTIN, of Tennessee, said that he was 
not opposed to the erection of lighthouses at points 


« 


where they were needed, and he admitted that there | 


were some points near our great commercial cities 
where lighthouses might be necessary. He had 
wanted the chairman of the committee, [Mr. Mc- 


CLELLAND,] who reported this bill, to tell him the | 


grounds on which these items had been placed in 
the bill, and he had not done it. "Was it not just 
the same sort of a bill as the river and harbor bill, 
containing somethin 
district of the country, and unitin 
ests in one bill as to thereby make its passage sure? 
If it was a fair bill, Mr. M. should not be opposed 
to it. To place lighthouses near the entrance of 
our principal harbors was very proper: but here 
were points far in the interior, away up by the 
lakes, obvious] 
up votes in that quarter. 

Mr. McCLELLAND said that it was an ex- 
ceedingly easy thing for any man to get up here 


g so many inter- 


and make general allegations against the commit- | 


y pit in for the purpose of buying | 


tee which had reported this bili; and it was not | 


less easy for those who did it to display their total 
ignorance of the whole subject. 

Mr. MARTIN here interposed, and inquired of 
Mr. McC. whether he had not asked him, before 
he spoke upon the bill, to show him the reports 
on which these items were recommended, and 
had not the gentleman told him that none were 
to be found? He had not reflected upon the com- 
mittee; but he did think they had reported a bill 
that was not just and proper. There had not been 
time to investigate the necessity of the lighthouses 
proposed; four hundred and seventy-two thousand 
dollars were to be appropriated by the bill, and 
that in the midst of a war. .The chairman, when 


applied to, could not tell him what amount of | 


money the bill proposed to appropriate; he could | 


not add up the figures. 


Mr. McCLELLAND reminded Mr. Marri, | 


that when he asked him how much the bill appro- 
riated, he had told him “something over $400,000, 


but he could not exactly say how much over, be- | 


cause he had not added up the whole of the items.” 

Mr. JACOB THOMPSON said that the bill, as 
it now stood, appropriated more than $580,000. 

Mr. McCLELLAND said he was not himself 
the draughtsman of the bill. 
the same bill as had been reported last year, with 
a few additions that had been made at the depart- 
ment. 

The gentleman admitted that there were some 
points where lighthouses ought to be placed; but 
he objected to appropriations for any on the shores 
of the great northern lakes. 


It was substantially | 


Did the gentleman | 


know anything about the necessity of lighthouses | 


on those lakes? 


Had he ever traversed the lakes? | 


Did the gentleman know that an amount of com- | 
merce daily passed over the bosom of those great | 


inland seas greater than the whole foreign com- 


‘merce of the country? that the amount of tonnage | tire, | 
| H. was ready to strike it out. 


was as great as the whole coasting trade on the 
Atlantic shores? 


i 
i 
‘ 


Was the very intelligent gentle- | 


nian aware of the fact that more than two hundred ! 


dver those waters and along the lake coasts and 
straits and rivers? Was it a matter of no impor- 


tance to that gentleman to save this amount of hu- | 
man life from the perils of shipwreck? Would | 


the gentleman, if he was intimately acquainted with 
the wants of the country in this respect, be so good 
as to point out one single item in the bill which the 
committee ought not to have inserted, and about 
which the department which had the subject in par- 
ticular charge was not as well informed as the gen- 
tleman? The gentleman had referred to one point 
near the mouth of a river which emptied into the 
lakes, as an example to show how ignorant the 
committee were as to where lighthouses were prop- 


er, (not having had any reports to guide them;) and | 


yet it so happened that that was one of the most 
important points on all the lake shores. Its name 


ii and yet he had not voted for that bill. 
gto secure the support of every || 


thousand passengers were annually transported |) leave it, together with the lives of thousands of our | 


might be unpleasant to the gentleman’s ears: it 
might not suit his taste; and yet it might be a point 
where a light was preéminently needed. 

Mr. McC, said that though he was not himself 
the draughtsman of the bill, yet he had examined 
| every item in it with care, and every item had been 
| deliberately discussed in the committee. 
had been drawn by a gentleman from Maryland, 
(Mr. Gires,] of large information on commercial 
matters. Every lighthouse in it had the express 
| approval and recommendation of the department, 
and yet the gentleman invoked the Democrats of 
that House to vote against the bill! 

The gentleman wanted reports and estimates, 
then he would have been satisfied. Well, the com- 
mittee had had reports and estimates for every item 
in the river and harbor bill, (which seemed so 
much the object of the gentleman’s displeasure,) | 
If he was 
so very orthodox as to vote without personal re- 
flection or inquiry for every expenditure for which 
there was a report and estimate, why did he vote 
against the harbor bill? 

Mr. McC. agreed with the gentleman from Mas- | 
sachusetts [Mr. Winruror] and the gentleman | 
from Pennsylvania, [Mr. Ixcersox,] that there | 
could not be a bill devised of greater importance | 


safety of our brave mariners. 
whole commerce of the country depended on the 
erecting and keeping up of lighthouses at every 
necessary point along our marine seaboard, as well | 
as our frontier shores upon the Jakes. 


1838. Was it not time that another should be 


The bill | 


to the commerce of the country and the lives and | 


The safety of the | 


There had |} 
been no lighthouse bill passed by Congress since || 


means to protect the lives of our seamen‘ and the 
property and commerce of the entire: country. 
This lighthouse system belonged to the character 
of our country and the habits of our people. Tt had. 
grown with our growth and strengthened with our 
Strength, and the President himself had publicly 
and explicitly recognised it as being in conformity 
with the Constitution. Tee Ge eee 

But the gentleman objected to ‘the amount: of- 
money in the bill. This was his great argument 
against it. But he had not put his finger on the 
items that could be dispensed with. If there were 
any which could be spared, let the gentleman’s 
superior wisdom enlighten the department on that 
point, and supply it with the information. which 
his long familiarity with maritime affairs so well 
enabled him to give. But, until he should do this, 
Mr. H., though a Democrat, would venture to. vote 
for the bill, whether its total amount had or had. 
not been counted up, or whether the chairman was 
or was not sufficiently skilled in arithmetic for such 
a task. : 

Mr. GILES said he had had the honor, at the last 
session, to be a member of the Committee on Com- 
merce when this bill was reported. He had care- 
fully examined the items contained in the bill, and 
had got a written opinion of the superintendent of 
the lighthouse system on each particular item. 
This was the same bill which had been reported 
to the House at the last session, with the addition 
of a few items this year, among which were two 
lighthouses on the coast of Florida. The disas- 
trous scenes which had occurred upon our. coast 
| were sufficient to admonish the House that the bill 
| should not have been postponed till now... All 
these lighthouses should have been erected before 
| the storms of the present winter. Wreck after 
wreck had taken place on our lakes, and losses had 
been sustained by our citizens, both in our internal 
and our foreign commerce, which would have been 
more than sufficient to pay for all the lighthouses 


passage was a matter of little importance. The | 
gentleman from Kentucky, being intimately ac- | 
quainted with every point of our coast, had stated 
to the House that there actually were some points 
where, in his judgment, a lighthouse was needed. 
Now, if this gentleman was so much wiser than 
the officers of the Department whose duty it was 
to examine this whole subject, let him rise and 
point out where lights were needed and where 
they were not; let him put his finger on the par- | 
ticulars in this bill which had not been properly 
considered, and on which he could give the com- 
mittee new and valuable information. If he could 
show one of them which the commerce of the 
country did not require, and could tell why, Mr. | 
The question for | 


the House now to decide was, whether Congress ; 
would protect the commerce of the country, or | 


contained in this bill. The Florida coast was great 
‘ly deficient in these accommodations, notwith- 
; standing the great mass of our southern commerce 
| passed in its immediate vicinity. Indeed, there 
| was scarce a light at present all the way from the 
| Atlantic to the mouth of the Rio Grande. Two 
| substantial lighthouses had been swept away by 
| the tornadoes which. had. recently visited’ that 
stormy coast. It was not only Florida, or even 
the southern States, that were interested in the 
proper lighting of the Bahama channel and the 
coast of ‘Texas; the northeastern extremity of the 
Union was as much, and even more, concerned in 
the safety of the navigation which passed by that 
route to New Orleans and the East Indies. It was, 
in fact, the great highway of nations, and the com- 
merce of the whole world was, to a great extent, 
interested in having it properly protected from 
danger. ` 

Butit was said that the nation was now at war; 
and that this was not the proper-time to make so 
large an expenditure for objects of a merely civil 
character. But there were some things which 


| been engaged, or was it our manufactures, which 
i had given us our present elevation, and made this 
republic the beacon of the nations? No; it was 
our commerce—our commerce, whose sails whi- 
tened every sea, and poured into our lap the riches 
| of the world. Former Congresses had regularly 


i 
| vast in extent, both on the ocean and the lakes? 
| The gentleman thought these lighthouses of little 
importance. If the gentleman had been with 
|| Mr. H. in the midst of surrounding darkness and 
‘| storm, with the sound of breakers in his ears and 
‘| a rocky coast beneath his Jee, and not a light to 
| which the eye of the mariner could turn, he might 


! perhaps have been of a diferent opinion. Had he 


| coast, was made thesport of winds and waves, and 
i| no friendly lighthouse exhibited its star of hope to 
H cheer the midnight wanderer upon the deep, he 
i| might perhaps have thought a lighthouse of some 
| little value, and might beiter have appreciated the 
" duty of a Demoerat in Congress to take all proper 


citizens, exposed to all the dangers of a coast so || 


ever heard the voice of the strong swimmer in his | 
| agony, while his vessel, driving on an iron-bound | 


| appropriated for this object until the year. 1838; 
|| since which time no bill of this character had ‘pass- 
i ed. Meanwhile our commerce had been rapidly 
ii extending. Last year we had added a new empire 
! to our confederacy on the Atlantic border, and be- 
|| fore a year was passed he hoped we should add 
ii another on our Pacific coast. The commerce. of 
| the country needed this appropriation. Because 
‘we had given thirty-four millions to carry on the 
ii war, was that a reason why some half a million 
should be refused for objects of so great utility 
and so indispensable to the commercial. interests 
i of the country? He hoped the gentleman from 
| Kentucky (Mr. Martin] would review the ground 
J he had taken, and aie a ee seeond thought, 
i ud give the bill his cordial support. 

'l “Mr. i ACOB THOMPSON regretted the debate. 
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He presumed the opinion of gentlemen.on all sides 
of the House was fully. made up on this bill, and 
he would’ therefore invite its attention to another, 
for. the. reorganization of the Indian. department, 
reducing the number of our Indian agencies from 
twenty-nine to sixteen, and thus saving the public 


money. : 

The CHAIR reminded Mr. Tuompson that his 
remarks were out of order‘on the lighthouse bill. 

Mr. THOMASSON, after having an amend- 
ment read for information, which he proposed to 
offer, said that in regard to this bill he much re- 
greited the opposition which had been made to it, 
and the more from the quarter from which the op- 
position came. For, though Kentucky was one 
of the internal States of the Union, yet she was 
interested in every item of this bill. Her people 
livéd mainly by disposing of the surplus products 
of the State, and these were all taken from her 
coastwise. Good lights, rendering navigation less | 
dangerous, had the effect of reducing the prices of 
freight, and added so much consequently to the 
price obtained for the goods shipped. Mr. T. con- 
sidered. himself as personally interested in the fur- 
thest lighthouse on the extremity of Maine as he 
was in those at the mouth of the Mississippi; there- 
fore he had. been pained to see a member from his 
own region of the country.rising in his place to op- 
pose-such a bill as this. 

Mr. MARTIN said that the regrets felt by the | 
gentleman from Kentucky at his opposition to this 
bill were not half as great as those which he felt at 
witnessing the opposition of that gentleman to the 


wari 

Mr. THOMASSON thanked God there was no į 
gentleman on that. floor who could go home and 
settle more satisfactorily with his constituents and 
with his own conscience for his course here than 
Mr. T. could. As to the war, he considered it as 
unjust, unprovoked, wicked, abominable, and if 
there was any other word more expressive, he was 
ready to use it to give expression to his abhorrence 
of the whole concern. 

Mr. JACOB THOMPSON here called Mr. 
Tromasson to order, and insisted that the same 
rule as to irrelevancy which had been so strict 
applied to himself should be brought to bear wit 
equal strictness on others. 

Mr. THOMASSON thought it was better to 
speak with freedom his sentiments of the war than 
to make open, unprovoked war upon a gallant sol- 
dier, who had done more to support the reputation | 
of the country, ay, and to put some gloss on the | 
annals of the present Administration, than any 
other man in the republic. Mr. T. did not make 
war upon the Government; far from it. On the 
contrary, he had voted for every appropriation that 
had been asked for by the President, and he should 
continue todo so if the money was wanted for 
the support and comfort and efficiency of the army 
only. But if it was asked for to conquer foreign 
countries, to make a lieutenant-general to super- 
sede Scott and Taylor, or to make traitors of the 
leaders even of an adverse Government, he should 
refuse it. 

Mr. JACOB THOMPSON said he had not 
made war against the commander-in-chief of our | 
army and navy. ji 

Mr. THOMASSON. Well; and am I to be |! 
branded as a traitor if I say that the President | 
made this war, and, in so doing, violated the Con- | 
stitution? Then I will be called a traitor, ay, and 
glory in the name. Thank God, so long as I re- 
main a Representative here of American freemen, 
be the man in high orin low station who violates the 
Constitution, and usurps the powers and privileges 
of this House, I will disapprove his acts, and he 
shall know it. I havea right to differ in Opinion 
from Mr. Polk, and I have a right to tell him so. 
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But I shall do it in none but the most respectful | 


terms. I hold myself bound ever to treat him 
with personal respect as a gentleman of digni- 
fied deportment and good private character. But 
within this line I shall take care that the expression 
of my disapprobation shall not be mistaken. 

But as to the opposition to this bill, what was 
the use of appointing standing committees of this 
House to examine subjects and prepare bills, if 
they were not to be presumed to be better acquaint- | 
ed with the particular subjects committed to them | 
than gentlemen whose attention had been turned | 
in a different direction? The Committee on Com- 


| improvement of the country. 


| for the safety of navigating them by the erection of 


merce had well considered and approved the items 
of this. bill, and he presumed they knew more 
about the proper sites of lighthouses than either 
his colleague or himself. : 

As tọ the amendment he had offered, he had not 
moved it with any purpose to break down the bill. 
He knew this was sometimes done; but he had 
moved this amendment with no such design. He 
wished to bring the subject before the American 
people. An effort, strong and powerful, beginning 
with the President himself, and running down, 
through all the grades of his obsequious followers, 
to the last and least and lowest of the tribe, was 
made to break down the whole policy of internal 
It was no news to 
Mr. T. when it came. He had been led to ex- 
pectit. A gentleman who had had personal conver- | 
sation with Mr. Polk but a few days after his in- 
auguration, had given him to understand that the | 
improvement of rivers and harbors, and the con- 
struction of canals and roads, was to be held as no 
longer constitutional; and (what was of far greater 
importance) as no longer Democratic. The States 
must do these things themselves, though they had 
no revenue out of which to do it. That was the 
reason why Mr. T. had moved in this thing. He 
wanted the issue clearly made for the people of the 
entire Mississippi valley. Let them know what 
they hadto expect. He asked either that the Gov- 
ernment would appropriate to clear these rivers of 
snags and obstructions, or that they would provide || 


| 


| 
| 
| 


lighthouses at suitable points. Let the object be || 
secured in the one way or the other. Let the `i 
President and his party say whether they would 
come up to this work; yea or nay. He was de- 
termined not to let that issue rest till he got it fairly || 
before the people. He was determined to know |! 
whether improvements, heretofore deemed both 
constitutional and Democratic, had ceased to be ! 
so or not. He wanted to know where the Demo-y! 
cratic line ran which limited the constitutionality of || 
these works. [t was once said to run just as high | 
up the country as there were any custom-houses. 
Where did it run now? Was the article stricken 
wholly out of the Democratic confession of faith? 

Mr. T. here adverted to the very small amount 
which had been appropriated for Texas since herad- 
mission to the Union, the shoal nature of her coast, 
the great danger of navigating it, and the necessity 
for more lighthouses between New Orleans and the 
Rio Grande. It was not worth while to get any 
more new territory, if we were not going to do bet- 
ter with it than we had thus far with Texas. 
we were not going to do more to aid the natural 
improvements of the country, it would have been | 
better for her to have been left in her independent 
condition. {Here Mr. Pizussury, of Texas, was 
observed to nod assent. ] 

If the doctrine was to be set up and adhered to, 


| 
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if 
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that we were to have no more works of internal ;| 


improvement by the General Government, and 
that “the people asked too much of the Govern- 


Ifi 


As to the propriety of the lighthouse system, 
there never had been a party division in regard to 
its constitutionality or expediency. All Adminis- 
trations, including the present, had been in favor 
of it. The President, in his veto message on the 
harbor bill, said he should not disturb the settled 
doctrine as to the constitationality of lighthouses, 
buoys, beacons, and sea-walls erected by the Gen- 
eral Government, nor did he doubt its wisdom; 
yet a few gentlemen here got up and insisted that 
all Democrats ought to go against this bill. 

[Here some explanations took place between 
Mr. Doveriass and Mr. Martin as to the ground 
assumed by tle latter, which resulted in the latter’s 
declaring that his only ground of opposition was 
that this bill went too far.] 

Mr. D. here went into a defence of the amend- 
ment proposing a lighthouse at Copper Harbor, on 
Lake Superior. 

Mr. PAYNE said, that if he rightly understood 
the gentleman from Kentucky, his objection to this 
bill was that it was a sort of omnium gatherum 
bill—a log-rolling bill—uniting so many various 
interests in its favor that it was sure to pass the 
House, just or unjust; and what had been the 
answer to it? Why, the fact was admitted; and 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. McCLELLAND] 
had reminded the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Martin] that he had helped him with a little 
Buncombe on his mileage bill, and now he ought 
to reciprocate by doing as much for his lighthouse 


ii bill. 


Mr. McCLELLAND explained, denying that 
he had charged the gentleman with having intro- 


; duced his mileage bill for Buncombe: it was the 


gentleman who charged this lighthouse bill with 
being intended for Buncombe. . , 
Mr. PAYNE said, however this matter might 


‘| be, he could not admit that the fact that this bill 


might be good for making Buncombe capital, was 
a good reason why it should become a law. 

Mr. McCLELLAND denied that he had been 
influenced by any such considerations as were 
referred to by the gentleman from Alabama. If 
that gentleman had been for five minutes in the 
committee room, while this bill was under ex- 
amination, he never could indulge such an idea. 

Mr. MARTIN, of Kentucky, said that he had 
not the least doubt that this bill was to pass. When 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MeCLeLLAND] 
referred to his mileage bill, he certainly had spoken 
of it as a bill for Buncombe. If the gentleman 
thought that all bills to effect essential reforms in 
the Government were matters for Buncombe, then 
the mileage bill might be a Buncombe bill. But 
it was a bill to correct a gross and crying evil, 
owing to which a member of Congress, residing 
at the actual distance of eight hundred miles from 
the seat of Government, received his mileage at 
| the rate of two thousand miles. 

Mr. PAYNE resumed. He said he did not 


| charge any gentleman with introducing bills here 


“for Buncombe;’? but he was undertaking to 


ment” when they asked for such works, he want- 
ed that issue to go distinctly before the people, and 
if they, understanding the whole case, were prè- 
pared to assent to such doctrine, Mr. T. would 
bow his head and say amen. 

Mr. DOUGLASS said he should not now enter 
into a-discussion of the right of the Government to | 
build lighthouses, and he could not but regret that 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Toomasson] 
should have dragged this bill into the arena of 
party politics, and considered it as bearing on 
Presidential elections. 


view to Congressional elections. [A laugh.] 

Mr. DOUGLASS said it was well known that he 
, was the advocate of removing snags from the 
channels of our western rivers; but he regretted 
that_that measure should have been brought into 
the House in such a form as to cast ridicule upon 
Such was the only effect which could follow 
| the offering of such an amendment as that of the 
i gentleman. 

Mr. THOMASSON said his amendment left it 
| optional with the President to take out the snags 
| or to erect lighthouses. If he vetoed the one, let 
i him allow the other. 
| Mr. DOUGLASS ho 
| would 


i 


J ped that every member |: 
go in favor of removing snags, but none for || 
the erection of lighthouses on those rivers. 


Mr. THOMASSON said he had confined his || 


demonstrate that the reasons adduced in support 


i| of this bill were insufficient. 


The gentleman frorh Maine [Mr. Hamun] had 
urged as a reason for passing this bill that he was 
| greatly alarmed by storms upon the lakes. Mr. 
P. was not inclined to deny that the waves on the 


i lakes might sometimes rise high and the winds 


blow with great violence, while a member of Con- 
gress was exposed to them, yet he would not admit 


it that to be a good reason for passing a bill like 
if this. 


The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Tuomas- 
son] had advanced a new principle in this light- 
| house system. He went for fully carrying out 
the principle of the bill—and he acted justly and 
| consistently in so doing. The gentleman certainly 
had the same right to ask for the erection of light- 
| houses on the Mississippi river, on the Tennessee 

river, on the Missouri river, on the Tombigbee 


| river, on the Black Warrior river, on the Red river, 
| on the Arkansas river, or the Alabama river, as to 
i have them erected on the Atlantic coast or the 


shores of the lakes. [A voice: * You have omit- 
ted Salt river.”] A gentleman reminds me that I 
omitted Salt river; a culpable omission, certainly, 
running as it does through Kentucky. {A voice: 
“We want it cleared for your benefit. You will 
be running up it, you know, in 1848,>] 

Isay they have just as much right to have the 


1847.] 
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Government build lighthouses on all these rivers 
as on the lakes. The object is to avoid snags; 
and if steamboats can do this by having light to 
see them, it is the same thing to them as if the 
snags were drawn out of the rivers. The obliga- 
tion of the Government is just as great in the one 
case as in the other. I thmk it fortunate that the 
amendment has been offered; it shows up the prin- 
ciple of the bill, and what we may come to if that 
principle is once admitted. 

But the gentleman from Kentucky has not gone 
quite far enough. Ee wants these lighthouses to 
facilitate commerce. Now if Congress can, under 
the power to ‘regulate commerce,” erect these 
lighthouses to facilitate it, why cannot they build 
roads and cut canals to facilitate it? Ay,and why 
not build boats and rail-cars to travel on them? 
This would facilitate commerce greatly, and go 
far to promote the interests of home industry and 
a home market. 

For these principles of the gentleman’s great 
master-spirit of Kentucky, Mr. P. hoped that no 
Democrat on that floor would be found voting, on 
this or any other occasion. They were utterly 
opposed to what used to be the principles of the 
Democratic party in former days. What they | 
were now, God only knew. [Great merriment 
among the Whigs.] Mr. P. was prepared to re- 
sist all such doctrine: he should not depart from 
the paths: of his Democratic fathers. He trusted 
this bill would meet that fate which all such log- | 
rolling schemes ought to meet—a decided rejection 
by the votes of a Democratic Congress. i 

Mr. McKAY offered as an amendment a new 
section, providing for a survey, by an officer of | 
engineers, of any new site on which a lighthouse | 
is authorized to be placed by the provisions of the 
bill, before the erection of such lighthouse. 

Mr. GRINNELL said that the amendment 
moved by the chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means went to put the whole subject of the 
erection of lighthouses under the absolute discre- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury. Now, Mr. |! 
G. had always supposed that Congress was the || 
proper authority to judge on such questions, and 
not one of the heads of department. 

Mr. McKAY said he would modify his amend- | 
ment so as to require the Secretary to report to 
Congress his views, and let Congress pass upon 
them. If thegentleman from Massachusetts would 
look into the records of: the House, he would find 
that this same provision had been inserted in all 
the previous lighthouse bills. It was in the bill of 
1838, which provided that no money should be 
expended on these works unless there had been a 
preliminary examination and report. And he 
should himself prefer the insertion of a guard of 
that kind now. 

It was said that all the sites in this bill had been 
recommended by the Committee on Commerce. | 
But what did the House know about them? Had | 
any topographical report been laid before them on 
which they could rely to form a judgment whether | 
a lighthouse was needed at a particular point or 
not? None atall. 

The chairman of the committee said that the 
committee had reliable information, sufficient for || 
it to form a judgment upon, This might be so in | 
some cases: but the amendment Mr. McK. had || 
offered would supply the deficiency where such i| 
information was not possessed. Lighthouses had, `! 
in some instances, been erected at wrong places, 
and where they were an injury rather than a bene- | 
fit. i 
Mr. MeCLELLAND (chairman of the Com- il 


mittee on Commerce) expressed himself in favor || 
of the amendment. It would show the House || 
that that committee were not desirous of acting || 
rashly on this matter, but preferred to have the | 
works proposed to them previously examined by ;; 
competent authority before the lighthouses were | 
actually erected. But he was not willing to defer | 
the works recommended in this bill till another | 
session of Congress. There were some, particu- |} 
larly those on the coast of Texas, some near the || 
harbor of New York, and some in Maine, which i 
required the immediate action of Congress. i 

Mr. PILLSBURY did not pretend to be ac- || 
quainted with the general merits of the bill; but, į: 
in regard to the works proposed to be erected in i 
Texas, he could say that there were some points i 


| 


i| out of it? That is the question which 


hotter the war, the sooner the peace. We want to 


on that coast where lighthouses were greatly need- 
ed, and where they must be placed, if gentlemen 
would preserve our commerce coastwise from de- 
struction. The property of Government which 
must be exposed to loss for the want of light on 
these prominent points would cost many times tHe 
sum asked forlighthouses. He hoped there would | 
be no delay in commencing works so greatly need- 
ed. The department was in possession of ample 
and authentic information on which to act; and he 
trusted action would not be put off till next Con- 
gress, when all must be begun anew. | 

Mr. KING, of Georgia, contended that the com- | 
mittee were possessed of abundant information to 
warrant the action of the House. The amendment 
was obviously brought forward merely for the pur- 
pose of delay, and to defeat the measure for the 
present Congress. There was no need of the wily 
ceremony of having a topographical survey and re- | 
port before a lighthouse could be put up. All that 
was necessary was a solid foundation and a spot of | 
sufficient elevation to command a clear, uninter- 


rupted view around it. When once the spot was 
known, the navigator would govern himself ac- 
cordingly. The idea of requiring a survey in each 
case was so absurd, that the object of proposing it | 
became apparent. If it was proposed to erect a 
fort, indeed, a reconnoissance and regular survey, |; 
with a full and minute report, would be proper not |, 
only, but indispensable. But it was folly to talk 
of requiring this before you could put up a little 
tower to hold a lantern to the benighted mariner. 

The question being taken on the amendment |, 
proposed by Mr. McKay, it was rejected without 
a count. 


PAY OF THE ARMY. 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 


In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, it 
January 26, 1847. 4 


The Bill increasing the Pay and giving Bounties to |. 
Soldiers and Volunteers, being under considera- | 
tion ir Committee of the Whole— 


Mr. GRAHAM said: 

Mr. Cuarrman: At an early period of this ses- i! 
sion of Congress, I presented to the House a propo- i! 
sition to increase, from seven to ten dollars. per |; 
month, the pay of the soldiers and volunteers en- į; 
gaged in the war with Mexico; and also, at the | 
expiration of their services, to give each of them | 
one hundred and sixty acres of bounty land. The |! 
Committee on Military Affairs afterwards reported |; 
a bill on that subject. That bill, with numerous : 
proposed amendments and substitutes, was refer- || 
‘ed to a select committee to consider all the various !} 


they have adopted and reported back substantially | 
the bill I presented to the House, I now feel called 
upon to explain its objects and provisions, and to |; 
offer some reasons and arguments why it should || 
become a law. J 
We are unfortunately engaged in a distant for- |; 
eign war with Mexico. The question is not now, : 
how we came into this war, but how are we to get 
every patriot | 
is invoked to consider and answer. We wanta. 
present ready help, an efficient force, to prosecute | 
the war with energy and vigor, believing that the | 


induce both soldiers and volunteers to enter into | 
the service of the United States during the war | 
against Mexico; and, in order to procure them, it | 
is necessary that we should hold out and present , 
proper inducements and a reasonable compensa- : 
tion. i 

With that view, I propose to increase the pay | 
from seven to ten dollars per month, because I de- : 


| 
sire to see our gallant soldiers and volunteers paid į 
an adequate allowance for their services and sac- `j 
rifices. 


month may be sufficient in time of peace, or when | 


the limits of the United | 


soldiers are campaigning in Y 
life are cheap and | 


States, where the necessaries of 
the comforts of good liv 
abundance. 


is the same to every description of force. 
i all stand on the same footing as to wages for the 


i ed. 


The present pay of seven dollars per | 


ing are found in great i re 
But it is sufficient when you march H 
the soldiers and volunteers beyond the boundaries ' 


of their own country into. the chaparrals of Mexi- 
co, where the air is pestilence and the water: is 
poison; where. the ‘climate fights for: the ‘enemy; 
where the privations, hardships, exposures, and 
perils are much greater than: they would be ina 
densely populated. and. well cultivated: country. 
The Government ought to and must pay liberally, 
if it expects to persuade able-bodied:men to.aban- 
don the peaceful pursuits of civil life to. encounter. 
the hardships and hazards of war ina foreign coun, 
try and in an unpropitious climate. oa 

In an old settled and well improved country, 
seven dollars will often buy more comforts than 
ten dollars-will in. a distant- wilderness, among 
semi-savages and barbarians. At the close of the 
last war with Great Britain, Congress gave a boun- 
ty of land to those who engaged to serve for five ` 
years; and also one hundred and twenty-four dol- 
lars in money, beside the bounty in land, to such 
as served to the end of the war. Why had the 
Government been thus liberal in its offers? Sim- 
ply because the requisite number of men could not 
be procured without such inducements, I think 
we ought to act on the same principle; and that 
was my view in presenting this measure to the 
consideration of the House. We want to raise the 
number of our army in the regular and volunteer 
service, and we want to do it promptly; for in this 
matter time constitutes an important element. 

I will now briefly state. and explain the objects 
and provisions of the bill under discussion.: ` 

The first section increases thé pay of both regu~ 
lars and volunteers, and places them on the same 
platform of equal right and equal pay. Any 


! distinction between the different kinds of troops 


and have a perni- 
d efficiency of the 
ted in this bill 
They 


would be unjust and invidious, 
cious effect on the harmony an 
army. The monthly pay contempla 


same sort of service. Their monthly pay is to 
be the same from the beginning to the end of the 


What more does this bill contemplate? The 
second section provides, that if any soldier or vol- 
unteer shall render extraordinary services over and 


i War. 


< above his ordinary duties, he shall receive an ex- 


traordinary reward at the expiration of his term of 
service. In that event he shall be entitled to and 
receive from Government a land bounty of one 
hundred and sixty acres of land, upén his obtain- 
ing and presenting an honorable discharge. ‘That 
is sufficient to secure to the returning soldier a 
home for the remainder of his days. ‘That boon 
I deem to be nothing more than the duty of Con- 
gress to bestow. We have a vast amount of pub- 
lic land belonging to the United States, and can 
well afford to grant a little farm to each war-worn 
soldier, when the conflict of arms is over and end- 
If the Government could give land bounties 
for military services in the revolutionary war and 
in the last war with Great Britain, for fighting our 
battles at home, why cannot we now grant similar 
bounties for similar services in a foreign war with 
Mexico? The services to be rendered now are far 
more arduous and far more distant than our sol- 
diery have ever been called on to perform atany 
preceding period; and surely, after faithfully serv- 
ing out their time, for twelve months, or until the 
end of the war against Mexico, they are justly 
entitled to a lasting mark of their country’s grati- 
tude, and a permanent abiding place on the public 
land. You perceive the obvious object is to eñ- 


| courage individuals to volunteer and enter the army 


for long periods. i f 

The third section of the bill provides that if any 
soldier or volunteer, after being mustered into 
the service of the United States for twelve months, 
or until the end of the war, shall be wounded, or 
otherwise disabled, and prevented thereby from 
serving out the time for which he had engaged, 
he shall nevertheless get his bounty of one hon- 
dred and sixty acres of the public land. This 
is obviously just. He intended and engaged to 
serve; and if circumstances over which he had 
no control have prevented. him from carrying out 
and fulfilling his patriotic purpose, that is not his 
fault, and ought not to prevent his getting his full 

d. ; 

The fourth section of the bill declares that ifany 
soldier or volunteer, after having undertaken to 
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serve the time before stipulated, shall die in the : 
public service; or be killed-in battle, his wife and | 
children shall be entitled to his land; or, if he have | 
“neither wife nor child, then his father and his mo- | 
ther shall take it. pene i 
(Here Mr. Hanmanson inquired of Mr. G. | 
whether this land bounty wasconfined to those who 
served twelve months, or to the end of the war.] | 
~ Mr. G. answered. that it was. He said the se- | 
lect committee to whom this subject had been refer- : 
red did not propose to grant.a land bounty to those 
who served only three or six months, because their | 
object was to hold out adequate inducements to | 
men to serve as long as the country needed their | 
services. He thought it was a wise policy to en- | 
courage long inlistments, and to reward those most į 
liberally who served the longest. A new recruit in | 
the army is like a new apprentice in the mechanic | 
arts. He is an awkward new beginner, and his | 
services for several months are not worth much; | 
bit after he is taught in the school of experience, 
after he is drilled and disciplined, and understands | 
the duties of the camp and the field, then his ser- 
vices are valuable to his country. This just dis- 
crimination is predicated upon the obvious prin- 
ciple that. the services of one good mechanic are | 
worth more than the labor of two raw apprentices 
inthe same trade. f 

We can'afford to pay more to'a well-trained sol- | 
dier than to a new recruit, because his services are | 
worth more; and if we desire to retain his services ‘| 
in the army, we must hold out present reasonable | 
inducements by granting a bounty of land to him | 
asa just reward, for long, faithful, and efficient | 
Services to his country. : 
The monthly pay of all soldiers and volunteers | 
should be the same, but the land bounty should be : 
reserved and held as a premium anda reward tobe | 
granted to those only whose good conduct and long | 
services at the expiration of the term for which they | 
entered the army shall entitle them to an honorable |} 
discharge. The bill therefore has a double object: | 
first, to induce men to inlist, for which they will , 
receive their monthly pay for the time they serve; į 
and, secondly, tò induce them to engage for long | 

periods, and for the faithful performance of such 

Stipulation they will receive one hundred and sixty 
acres of the public land. i 
Three and six months’ men are unsuited for dis- | 
tant foreign service. The greater part of their term ; 
of time would be consumed in marching to and |! 
from the scene of war. Such troops would be very || 
expensive to the Government, and very inefficient | 
in an active campaign; and, therefore, when Con- | 
gress recognised the existing war with Mexico on || 
the 13¢h day of May last, it was at the same time |! 
and in the same law, declared that volunteers should || 
be received only for twelve months, or to the end || 
t 


of the war. il 

Mr. Chairman, I am aware that there are creat | 
difficulties to be encountered -in securing the land 
bounty to the soldier, and in protecting him against || 
the artful designs of avaricious speculators, ‘That | 
is a consummation most devoutly to be wished. I | 
am willing to go as far as he who goes farthest to | 
prevent designing speculators from cheating and | 
defrauding the honest soldier. Itisright and proper | 
to guard and defend his pay and bounty until he ; 
receives it into his own possession; and then, he 
being a free, independent citizen, he must do withit | 
as he pleases. Congress has no right to interfere 
with the exercise of his own free will, or with any 
disposition he may choose to make of his land 
warrant. To attempt to clog and fetter his land 
bounty after he took it into possession, would only 
impair its value, and give speculators the pretext 
of shaving a little nigher the bone than they did 
before. Let Congress do its duty. It cannot stand 
in the capacity of guardian to improvident men, 
and it could not be answerable for the disposition 
that might be made of its bounty. Iam for leaving 
the soldier’s bounty untrammelled. The greater 
part of those who enter the army are in limited cir- 
cumstances, Some of them would desire to settle 
on their bounty lands, and others would prefer to 
sell it. Iam therefore opposed to any restrictions 
on land warrants after they are in the hands of the 
soldier. Leta freeman do as he pleases with his 
own. 


! has not provided one dollar to pay the national || 


could nos get it, to pay the soldiers. It may beso, į 
though I hope not. No one regrets the exhausted | 
state of the treasury more than I do. | 

I deeply deplore the exhausted. state of the 
finances and the reduced condition of the treasury. į 
I had no agency or participation in depreciating the | 
credit of the Government, or in passing the sub- | 


treasury law, requiring the people to pay their | 
taxes in gold and silver coin, not only to support | 
the ordinary expenses of Government but to sup- | 
port the extraordinary expenses of the war. That | 
was the work of the dominant party in Congress | 
after war with Mexico had been proclaimed. That | 
was, in my judgment, a most erroneous policy. | 
That was directly the reverse of what the republi- | 
can Congress of 1812 did when they declared war | 
against Great Britain. Instead of reducing the | 
tariff after that declaration of war, they forthwith | 

t 


increased it. Yes, sir, so soon as they began to | 
contract war debts; they immediately began to; 
provide the ways and mears to pay them. In my ; 
opinion, after war was declared, that was not the 
proper time to reduce the tariff or pass the Subtreas- 
ury. That was the time to let well enough alone, 
and not give certainties for untried experiments. 
However, the majority in this Congress would 
insist on marching down the hill, and. now they 
have to march up again. That is all. To that 
complexion it must come at last. The fatal con- 
sequences of these unfortunate measures are now |; 
rendered plain and obvious. While our public 
expenses are daily going up by the operations of | 
war, our means of payment are going down; and | 
thereby the Government is rapidly contracting a} 
heavy public debt without providing any adequate |! 
means of payment. Low tariffs will not meet and |! 
satisfy large appropriations, and the deficiency | 
necessarily constitutes a public debt. To sustain | 
the Government in its present embarrassments and |; 
heavy indebtedness, Congress has, at this session, | 
authorized twenty-cight millions of treasury notes || 
to be issued, or a loan to that amount. Well, that ! 
is a public debt. We confess our inability to pay | 
promptly, and give our notes at the treasury for so |! 
much money. But, although this Congress has | 
been prodigal in making large approprfations, it |! 


debt. That, I presume, is to be left as a legacy to | 
the next Congress. The great error and mistaken i| 
policy in the conduct of a majority of this House, |! 
consists, as it appears to me, in the belief that the ! 
tariff of 1846 is the perfection of legislative wisdom, 
and that it will endure through all time to come; 
that it will suit either peace or war, or both to- ji 
gether. But that is all a delusion. Our treasury- 
note system is proof positive that the tariff of 1846 í; 
does not supply the demands of Government, and 
that a heavy public debt is fast accumulating, and 
will soon be oppressively felt by the people. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret exceedingly to have 
witnessed the assaults that have been made in this 
debate on the conduct of General Taylor. If gen- 
tlemen expect to make political capital in that way, 
they have reckoned without their host: they will: 
find themselves greatly mistaken. The man who 
makes assaults upon the military character of Gen- 
eral Taylor in this Mexican war will find he has |i 
been biting upon a file. Heis “ Rough and Ready” | 
for his enemies either in the United States or in i 
Mexico. General Taylor’s well-fought battles | 
and brilliant victories on the Rio Grande and at 
Monterey, justly distinguish him as one of the |. 
most skilful commanders and accomplished gen- 
erals in this wide-spread Republic. He, like Bo- | 
naparte, is a man of action rather than of words. 
His despatches are brief and luminous; simple, | 
plain, and tothe point. He was no man for long, | 
loud speeches, filled with a whirlwind of words | 
and empty sounds. All assaults upon his char- |; 
acter and his conduct in prosecuting the Mexican | 
war will recoil, roll back, and roll over those who | 
may attempt it. It is deplorable and painful to |! 
hear attempts made to detract from and ery down | 
men who have rendered such conspicuous services | 
to our common country. When I witness such a 
return for such patriotic services, I am constrained 
to say we have fallen upon evil times. 


i 
} 
i 


THE TOBACCO TRADE. 


SPEECH OF MR. J. G. CHAPMAN, 


OF MARYLAND, 


Ix rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
_February 27, 1847. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, on the Bill to increase the 
Revenue derivable from duties upon imports; 
also for the sales of the public lands, to aid in 
the prosecution of the war with Mexico, and the 
amendments of Mr. Cuspman, of Maryland, 
thereto—[See Congressional Globe, p. 588]— 


Mr. CHAPMAN addressed the House- and 
committee as follows: 


Mr. Cuarrman: The value of the time of the 
House, at this period of the session, requires that 
I should present my views in as condensed a form 
as possible. I shall, therefore, give but the out- 
line of the argument to the House, reserving the 
usual privilege, and in accordance with the prac- 
tice pursued here, of furnishing a fuller illustra- 
tion. 

The importance of the tobacco trade between 
this country and Europe to the country which F 


! represent, will justify my claiming, for a short 


time, the attention of the House, while 1 endeavor 
to state the nature and extent of that trade, the re- 
strictions imposed upon it by foreign Governments, 
and the only means, in my judgment, by which 
the grievances under which that interest labors can 
be lessened or removed. In looking to the com- 
mercial relations between this country and the 
several Governments of Europe, from a period 
before the revolutionary war, and the exchange of 
productions between us, I find that the article of 
tobacco has been always among the most promi- 


| nent and important articles of commerce, and for 


along time the chief article of export from this 
country to Europe. $ 

The object which I have in view is, to show that 
the culture of tobacco, and the commerce which 
arises from it, is among the most important. in- 
terests of the country; that this interest has never 


| received any aid or protection from the Govern- 


ment; and that, as an important article of com- 
merce between this country and the different coun- 
tries of Europe, it is subjected to inordinate and 
excessive duties, such as have never been levied or 
imposed upon any other article of commerce, 

I intend, sir, to review, as rapidly as I can, and 
I hope not to fatigue the House in doing so, the 
restrictions and regulations of the most prominent 
of the Governments of Europe, imposed upon and 
governing this production; and I shall advert to 
the measures which our Government has hereto- 
fore adopted upon the subject of the trade in this 
article, and shall confine my remarks to the only 
remedy, if there be any remedy, which this Gov- 


i; ernment can adopt for the grievances under which 


this important production labors. 
ist. Before cotton was extensively introduced 


_ in. the culture of the country, tobacco was the chief 


and most important article of export. It served 
as a medium of remittance and exchange between 


. this country and Europe, and was the chief cur- 
; rency with which we purchased foreign produc- 


tions, either as necessaries or articles of luxury. 
For the last twenty-five years, the exports of 


| tobacco have not increased in value in the ratio of 


its production; but, notwithstanding the rapid and 
immense increase in other articles, it is still, next 
to cotton, the greatest in value of any of the pro- 
ductions of the country. 

There is no correct statistical information of the 
amount of tobacco grown in the country before 1840, 
but it is computed, upon satisfactory data, that the 


i 
I fear, sir, there is in this House a greater love | 


five principal tobacco-growing States—Virginia, 


Mr. Chairman, we are told in this debate by those 
who oppose this bill, that it ought not to pass, be- 


than love of country. Party too often gains the || Kentucky, Tennessee, Maryland, and North Caro- 
ascendency over patriotism, and warps and twists li lina—from 1820 to 1840, produced about 117,000 
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hogsheads a year. Theproduction of the country | 
in 1840 amounted to 175,126-hogsheads, weighing | 
219,163,319 pounds, of which 147,973 hogsheads, | 
weighing 1 sol ae pounde, wer exported. The | 
crop of 1842-amounted to 194,694,891 pounds, ac- | 
cording to the report of the Commissioner of Pat- | 
ents. The bulk of the crop was formerly produced | 
east of the mountains. ‘The greater part is now 

grown west of the mountains, most of which finds 

a market at, and is shipped from, New Orleans.* I: 
will not fatigue the House by stating the particu- | 
lar amounts grown in each State. As an article | 
of trade and commerce, tobacco is the second in- | 
terest in the country, and exceeds in amount any ` 
other article exported except cotton. I take leave 
here to refer the House to tables prepared from the i 
records of the treasury, showing the amount of || 
exports from 1821 to 1845 inclusive, by which it | 
appears that the value of tobacco exported exceeds | 
that of any other production except cotton. That | 
I may not fatigue the House by dwelling too mi- 
nutely upon the statistics of the commerce of the | 
country, I have prepared a synopsis of the exports | 
of the last year, which has been furnished by the 

Treasury Department, ending June 31, 1845, and | 
li appcars— 


That the fisheries yielded..... i geldgies vibes E 84,507,124 || 
The productions of the forest in timbers, peltry, | 

dyes, ashes, &c....... RAR PEA saetene 6,550,421 || 
Wheat and flour......... erres SE OPEE T 5,735,372 || 
RG EEEE E ddea vais tena 2,160,456 i 
TOO. rasake ee ees « 51,739,643 | 
Manufactures of Cotton. ...ccceceeccsceeeees vee 4,327,928 f 


All other inanufactures and manufactured arti- i 

ClO. feces sschees cceed EA E EE ORT, 701 | 
Tobacco in the leaf... ue «7,469,819 jl 
Manufactured tobacco, 538,438 ji 


seen ee tees 


——— 8,008,317 i| 


Thus it appears, sir, that of all the productions Ji 
of this vast country, the article of tobacco is sec- || 
ond in amount in the commerce of the country, |! 
and after cotton affords a larger sum for the inter- i 
change of foreign commodities than any other. || 

2d. Let us now inquire upon what terms this || 
produerion is admitted into foreign countries, and 

ow far the much talked-of free trade system op- | 
It is true, sir, that tobacco is an `i 
article that will well bear a heavy tax, without be- `; 


in the smaller quantity consumed, and the dimin- || 


ing the value of the article, the number of hogs- | 
heads, the average value per hogshead,f and the | 
value of tobacco in the leaf. The difference be- į 
tween the value of tobacco in the hogshead and | 
the total value of the article exported, is the value | 
of manufactured tobacco exported last year. i 

| 


{ 
} 
il 
i 
t 
i 


* Number of pounds of tobacco gathered in each State in |; 
the year 1843: j 


Mitraria 82] Mississippi.......- 

New Hampshire... 290 | Louisiana ... 
Massachusetts..... 97,297 | Tennessee... 

Rhode Island. 499} Kentucky ... 

Connecticut. . 630,275 | Ohio.... 

Vermont. 73L | Indiana 

New York. 1,086 | Ulinois. 

New Jersey 2,958 | Missouri 

Pennsylvania 480,374 | Arkansas. 

Delaware. seses ees 401 | Michigan 

Maryland.. 21,199,696 | Floridas.. 

Virginia... 49,627,359 | Wisconsin... 

North Carolina... 74 

South Carolina... 

Georgi veeeees 441,623} ——— i 
Alabama 254,018 194,594,591 | 


{ Iris here proper to state, that the hogshead is calculated 
at 1.200 pounds; and to show that the enormous duty levied 
by Great Britain upon tobacco is productive of enormous || 
frauds upon her revenne, it is estimated that the total im- $} 
ports into Great Brituin, upon which duties are collected, a 
are 27,009,000 pounds tess than the exports from the United i| 
States thither. This arises, in a great measure, from the || 
Contraband trade carried on in the article, il 


Ho. of Re 


Export of Tobacco from. the United States, from 1821 to 1845; inclusive. 


| 
! Value of : f ee 
‘Total value} Value į; Total val Valne of : y 3 
Years. oftobacco! SPU | nds. | Value. | per | Years. of tobacco) S84 | Hings. | -Va ee 
exported manufac-| ` thd. | CO manufac- gs. alye; per. 
4 tured. A | exported. i tired, By lind: 
eS EDEA | enn! a pene ine ABEER EARE A 
$5,798,095! $149,083! 66,858) $3,648,902 884 49 |; 1835... .. -| $3,698,188] $35 3 $8,250,57 71887: 
6,330,020) "157,1921 83,169] reese Sa 1836... ooo ey Joa Tosa ares 
6,437,627, 154,955] 99,609] 6,282,279, 6346 | 1837....,.| 6,223,483! 427835]. 100.239 "57956471 
3,059,355) 203,789) T7883) 4,855,586) 6234 || 1888...°."] 7,950,449 577,420| 1002593. 73929,0201 7 
6,287,976! 172,353) 75,984) 6,115,623| 8048|! 1839......] 10,449,155. 616/212) 78,993! 9,832,943/ 1 
5,557,342] 210,134| 64,098) 5,347,208] 83 421, 1840......| 10,897,628! 813671) 119,484! 9.883.957] « 
6,816,147] 239,024) 100,025) 6,577,123) 6575 || 1841......| 13,450,580) $73,877, 147,828) 12,576,703 
6,084,073) 183,788! &1,003} 7353 be i = 
VRS (a 2 aa MSi Av. 7years! 9,698,641} 586,916) 107,215) 9,112,928 
$5,480,707) $310, 747| 95278 DRAT. morat g a ama e 
5,370} 202,208) 77,13 i | i 5 pa 
DERI 246547 Ban F a years..| 151,177,346 7,254,120! 1,876,828/143,923,217 
$184,659 292,475; 86,718 55 40} So SSS = 
295,540} 295,771] 103,806 9} 5618 8 a43 10.066.245; 525.490! / SB le 
61043941) 228973! 83133 37755-968| 69.09 Sdo «$10,066,245; 9525.490] 158,710) $9,540, 755 
S043 O41) 28973 831539 5.755.968) 6939 1843..." 4,929,208) 278,319) 94,454) “4,600,978 
eas ch My 6,993,305] ie gt 8,933,855) 536,600) 163,942, 8,397,255 
Av.7 years) 5,519,749, 265,051| 85,962) 5,553,247| 7350 11 1845...... | 8,008,318, 538,498; 147,168] 7,469,819 


That the operation of the restrictive policy 


of the Governments 


of Europe may be understood, and 


the immense amount of revenue which they raise from this one staple of the United States, I here ask 
leave to call the attention of the House to a statement, showing to what countries the tobacco from 
the United States is sent, and the amounts exported to each country, as correctly as the commercial 
statistics of the country will enable us to ascertain. 


Exports of Hogsheads of leaf Tobacco from the United States. 


7 
Years. England. | France. „Hanse Towns.| Hoband. i Italy. , Other places, Total. 

i a | am ee ~ > 
1836ean 3822 | 22,245 19,148 | 618 22,775 109,442 

1837... 20,733 28,863 22,739 239 18,558 100232 
1838... 24,312 25,571 17,558 1,452 19,189 400,593 
1839.. 30,068 14,303 12,273 897 11,920 78,695 
1840.00.00 26,255 25,649 29,534 2,631 ; 119.484 
tc On 41,651 36,17 26,203 1,222 ô 147,828 
1842, 35,085 | 42,614 35,079 1,841 158,710 
1843. ee 21,029 24,504 19,519 865 | 93,454 
1844. 000.111] 383584 40,604 28,814 1,459 | 163042 
1845... 36,111 46,500 29,027 5,133 | 147,168 

Exports of pounds of Manufactured Tobacco from the United States 
ongla r ae 
Years. |Hanse Towns.| Holland. Sagini ane Veen colonies France. | Other places. Total. 
ese Ea lii: ERNA L e 

1883........./ 136,846 169,692 | 1,259,858 628 | 1,512,758 3,790,310 
Lre PEPER 78,794 17,394 | 1,576,648 60,000 1,553,820 3,956,579 
1835.,....0.f 288,795 * | 1,342024 21,654 1,458,628 3,817,854 
£1836 tees! 11.459 - | | 1,196,082 1,650 1,820,387 3,253,675 
WES7 a detest 77.818 B | | 1,282,349 18,571 1,428,337 3,615,591 
J83B....sc.ee) 280,123 34,603 | | 1,608,938 51,388 1,398,554 5,008,047 
1839......... 276,801 | 136,973 | | 1,256,746 2 545,352 4,214,943 
1840... 526,235 43,467 | | 118315536 7,550 1,880,713 |. . 6,787,165 
1841... 257,124 31364 | | 1,769,935 59,982 23559,602 | ` 7,503,644 
1842... 234,449 89784 | 1,442337 137,480 1,385,632 4430214 
1843. 48,248 55,714 | 1,047,718 107,882 1,154,637 3,404,252 
: 362,042 30,245 | 1,634,055 | 2096.884 33,463 1980, 189 6,046.878 
1845 143,064 | 40,349 | 1,741,699 1,857,872 992 1,475,997 5,312,971 


Thus it appears, sir, that in the year ending June, 1845, there were exported 147,168 hogsheads, 
valued in this country at $7,469,819. A table here inserted will show to what countries it was sent, and 


ropacco—wartuer Export | CUAntty. | value: | Togacco—waraer sxeogr- | OPARY., Value. 
ED—1845. | Hhds. | Dollars. ED—] 845. Hhds. | Dollars. 
t j "amaan - 5- a 
Te] Rasa seine ona ane i | 13 | 733 34 | Teneriffe and otber Canaries. i - 
2 | Prussia. j - | 35 | Manilla and Philippine Islands. - i - 
3 | Sweden and Norway......... | 1,686 ! Cuba ve 44 | 2,522 
4 | Swedish West indie p 18 | Other Spanish West Indies... 75 | 4,615 
5 | Denmark. ENA : | 252 | Portugal. - i - 
6 | Danish West Indies. i 203 i Madeira. - 4 - 
7 | Hanse Towns.... 45,450 Fayal and other Azores. - | - 
8 | Holland 29,027 | | Cape de Verd Islands. wales 29 
9 | Dnteh East Indies. - | | 5,153 
10 | Duteh West Indies 153 | y. Í 
il | Dutch Guiana.. s 3 Sardinia... seses Ones 306 | 
! 12 | Belgium.......- . 2,448 5 | Trieste and other Anstrian ports | 1,060 | 
3 | England 26,111 | Turkey, Levant, Res... 66.66, 52 
Scotland. a...n. 58 Hayti 353 
| Ireland. - i Texas 270 | 
3 | Gibraltar........ee- we | 6,634 | Mexico....... Pere eeeereeee li | 
Malta........ ` | 194 : Central Republic of America.. 19 | 
British East Indies l 4i | New Granada. i | 
Cape of Good Hope. 1 - Venezuela 7 
Mauritius... ce. ereereeeee cree | il Brazil fered 110 
} Australia. } - | Cisplatine Republic. 36 
| Honduras ....scccceeeceeecene | H i | Argentine Republic. NX 57 
British Guiana.... E 64 | OH aa eE AREA ENE A ae 12 | 
| British West Indies. E 505 | | Peru, Sil 
3 | British American colonies. : 483 | China... ee a l 
| France on the Ailantic........ | 1,313 i West Indies generally. “| 20 | 
27 | France on the Mediterranean.. | i ! Routh America generally.....- f 10 
28 | French West Indies.......... | i 41.608 : Europe generally. | = 4 
29 į French Guiana........e reese | i 3,658 ee a pene ‘end 
iF sh Africa H H - | Africa g Vere P, 
2 Laren mae ERNEA f : LHA f | South Seas and Pacific Ocean. l - 
32 | Spain ou the Atlantic i 3,802 | 198,056 |i H e e 
[33] Spain on the Mediterranean. | ZOS - god otal sioda eek f 147,168 | 7,489,819 > 


Now, sir, here is one of the productions of the country, to the value of $8,008,317, 


exclusively to Europe. 


I will now invite the attention of the Hou 


exported almost 


ise to the amount of revenue which is levied upon this 
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staple by the Governments under whose laws it is imported. The following table, exhibiting the tariff 


of import- duties on tobacco, is from Elliot’s Comparative Tariffs, and by Joshua Dodge, who was 
pecial agent to Europe, and is communicated by the Secretary of the Treasury, May 27, 1842: 


Tariff of import duties on Tobacco in the United States and foreign countries—Elliot’s Comparative Tariffs. 


: Tobacco Tobacco i 
Fain of manufactured. unmanufactured. Cigars. num, 

Great Britain... | §2 16 per Ib.. 72 cents per Ib... aes 0.068 $2 16 per Ib... $1 44 per Ib. 

Frances... eeso eesees „| Prohibited. Prohibited. eesse. Prohibited ... Prohibited. 

SPAIN. oes e sees eee ees Prohibited. Prohibited. Prohibited . Prohibited. 

Portugal oria Monopoly. Monopoly . < Prohibited. 

Prussia $7 48 per e $3 74 per cw 87 48 per cwt. 

Russia.. 30 cents per lb... | §3 76 per 36 Ibs .. +++ | 90 cents per Ib. 

Austria ( Jisses $19 20 per 100 Ibs. | $7 20 per 100 Ibs..... «+... | $19 20 per 100}bs. | $19 20 per 100 Ibs. 

Netherlands....... ve $4 80 per 229 Ibs. | 28 cents per 220 Ibs. Va. ; | $4 80 per 22 lhs.. | 84 80 per 220 Ibs. 

32 ets. per 220 ibs. Md. 3 
$2 40 per 220 Ibs. various. 

Belgium .......4. wes ACAD EEA sce eye nels Otero . | 47 cents. per 225 Ibs...... $18 75 per 225lbs. | $5 63 per 225 Ibs. 

Hanseatic ‘Towns.... | 1842. 

Denmark....... Ji oye HARB. cosas $3 12 & $416 per | $1 04 per 110 Ibs, in leaves | 10 cents per Ib... | 10 cents per Ib. 

110 Ibs. and stems. 

Sweden.. . + | cecseceeeee | 4 to 64 cts per tb, | i2 cents per lb........... | Ẹ1l per 100 Ibs.... |24 cents per lb. 

Sardinia. .. + | 1830....... | Prohibited....... Monopoly ...seeeeeeeee es Prohibited.....,. | Prohibited. 

The Two Sicilies .., | 1823 to 1835 | $46 48 per 109 lbs. | Monopoly. ......+....... | Monopoly........ $46 48 per 100 Ibs.; 
in Sicily and Na- 
ples, monopoly. 

ï j o m : 
: | Ses ag Average importations for 3 years, into 
: j £22 =] the United States, of the produce, 
‘Tobacco—countries to. Average SSP 3) &c., of various countries of Europe, 
which it was export-| . value, Duty per hundred pounds. 2° 288) from 1835 to 1838. 
ed, from 1835 to 1838 | a gt 89 
ý | iz SO Pye of duty.| Paying duty.| Total. 
ee | mere a -————| = 
f i | ( Leaf with its stems, and stems, | 
Russia.... oseese [O G10,712 | $10 66, Leaves without >| §4 93 $092,114 | $1,805,574 | $2,479,688 | 
i stems, 32] 32. i | 

Sweden & Norway... © 141,999 | In Norway, $3 29.........c.. 0008 ; 672 5,346 ; 1,160,608 

Denmark..........-.; 10,071 | Leaves and stems, 423 cts....... | 964 | 25,957 33,679 

Holland....... oe 955,835 f yarina, 134 coms; Maryland, ?! 402 | 661,326 970,709 | 1,632,035 | 

- š | i 

Belgium. s.s.s eers. | 185107 |$ Virginia, 233 cents; Maryland, ?}! 6 94 183,980 239,002 422,982 | 

| - . i 

Bagland......senceee | 2870433 | $72 75... ccc esse cee reesen | 8 76 18,507,176 | 36,032,931 54,540,107 | 

Scotland.. sise | 171454 |873 75 | 1315 479,763 906,562 | 1,386,325 | 

Ireland. 4 68,283 | R72 75...... 0. ee I Wu 159,646 78,785 238,431 

Gibraltar... cece ees 379,610 | Free port....,.. 6 48 95,581 64,01) 159,592 ; 

Malta ssccecseseneees | 15,938 | Free port..... 6 15 18,371 10,701 29,072 

Spain, on Atlantic, &c 199,517 | Monopoly. 939 1,071,613 893,114 1,964,727 

ETANO sopena ireas 956,556 | Monopoly..... wees F 7 36 | 17,063,818 8,426,458 | 25,490,276 
Portugal serrr 6,360 | Monopoly. š . 6 88 23,206 230,054 253,260 
haly. * 86,021 | Monopoly....... 9 32 980,873 599,682 1,580,555 
Sicily eseas 2,233 | In Naples, mono a 5 82 336,632 129,838 466,470 
Trieste, & 20,697 | Monopoly........eeeeeuee 5 84 465,265 208,716 673,981 | 
Prussia... 7489 TESS. caine evesaveeemacete ‘ 3 23 89,193 106,060 195,253 |} 
Hanse Tow: VSB AIO id ey EE P E E 3 87 |° 1,794,007 2,700,793 4,494,800 
Other countr' am 480,978 & ; 
Total, eserse | 7,748,772 | ae. sins Welttareds i aoa | 695 | 49,653,807 | 54,597,477 | 97,951,334 


Upon this amount of exports, 86,396 hogsheads, 
(after deducting the amount consumed in Gibraltar 
and Malta, free ports,) costing in the United States 
$6,450,620, Mr. Dodge estimates the revenue de- 
rived in Europe to be $35,071,820, which estimate 


is assumed by the then Secretary of the Treasury. | 
If such was the revenue of 1837 or 1838 upon the |! 


quantity that year exported, what must it have 
been in 1845, upon almost twice the amount ex- 
ported. The duty in every country of Europe is 
specific, and port duties, and is the same, whether 
the tobacco costs in this country five dollars or 
fifty. The duty, then, the last year, according to 
that ratio, upon 147,168 hogsheads, must have 
been about $99,857,984; being an average of about 
six hundred per cent. upon the cost of the article. 
But sir, the duties range, as will be seen from the 
tables and statistics herewith exhibited, from sev- 
enty-five to. near two thousand per cent. upon the 
cost of the article in our ports, and furnishing a 
commentary upon their theory of free trade, and 
their professions for reciprocity. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, compare the amount 
of duties levied by this Government upon the im- 
portations from Europe with the duties levied there 
upon our tobacco, and what a contrast does it pre- 
sent. The whole amount of imports in the year 
last referred to, (1845,) was -$117,254,564, and the 
duties levied upon that amount was $26,653,809 36 
net, not an average of twenty per cent, 

And now, sir, without stopping to inquire from 
whatcountries the particular items of goods, wares, 
and merchandise are imported upon which our rev- 
enueis levied, and without unnecessarily burdening 


my argument with the specific amounts imported | 
from each of the countries of Europe, it is sufficient | 


to contrast the revenue Jevied in Europe upon this 


staple, with that levied here upon all the imported | 


productions which we consume. 
statistics here referred to, sufficiently show the dif- 


ference and inequality, without publishing a fuller 
illustration. : 


The tables and | 
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| 1. Ihave no doubt that 
| the net revenue of Great Britain would be increased 
iby diminishing the duty on tobacco from three 
| shillings to one, and that would be equivalent, atthe 
| present prices, to four hundred per cent.; whereas 
| the highest duty levied by this Government upon 


|| forty per cent. ad valorem. 
|| All experience shows that there is a maximum 


| 
|i their object; and in adjusting a tariff for revenue, 
{there must be discrimination. Where the duty 
| 


|! operates upon foreign productions which come in 


tion; where they do not, they hold out an induce- 
ment and premium for contraband trade. 

| Effect of a modification of duties upon our tobacco. 
il What would be the effect of the repeal of the 
i| monopolies by the Governments of France, Aus- 
ii tria, and Great Britain, and the reduction of the 
| imposts and transit duties by the other European 
i| Governments upon our tobacco, to a standard ap- 
|| proximating to the rate of duties which we levy 


i 
| 
t 
j 
i 
i 
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' 
| 
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|i upon their productions when imported into this 
country? It would, sir, increase the consumption 
fourfold; it would put this article, particularly 
i| Maryland and Ohio tobacco, which is chiefly con- 


i| sumed in smoking, within the reach of the greater 
|| part of their population. They are now excluded 
|i from the use of it by the enormous price which, 
i by reason of the duties, it commands, and it is 


only used when mixed with the inferior product 


1,165,954 || price must necessarily decline. ; 
59,635 |) under the present duties, for instance in England 


lany article from Great Britain, does not exceed | 


|above which duties, imposed for revenue, fail in | 
i 
H 


| 
i| competition with the productions of the country | 
ll imposing the duty, high duties operate as protec- 


of their own country. An estimate was made by 
Mr. Dodge, an intelligent agent sent by this Gov- 
| ernment to different parts of Europe to examine 
jj into the state of the tobacco trade, by which he 
shows that 422,344 hogsheads would be exported 
to Europe and consumed there under a moderate 
rate of duties. His reasoning is plausible, and the 
conclusions may be correct; but if one-half the 
amount estimated by him would be required, the 
price would be relatively enhanced, and the plant- 
er remunerated for his labor. 

But it would have another important effect; it 
would increase greatly the amount of the exports 
of the country; would employ a greater amount of 
shipping; would have an important and beneficial | 
influence upon foreign exchanges, and enable us to 
| import foreign goods at amuch cheaper rate. But it 
| has been charged that the price which the planter re- 
| ceives does not depend upon the duty levied on the 
article. It would be strange if it did not. The price 
is affected in adouble aspect: first, the high duties 
must be paid upon that which is consumed which is 

notcontraband. This lessens the amount consumed 
i| in every country, because it makes it a luxury too 
expensive to be within reach of any except the op- 
ulent, and causes almost all who consume it to mix 
it with the inferior tobacco grown upon. the conti- 
nent. Thus a smaller quantity being required than 
is imported, the imperative law of demand and sup- 
ply applies to it, and so much more being produced 
i! than is required under the high Government exac- 
| tions for those who are able to consume it, the 
And again, sir, 


| and Austria, the consumer has to pay so much to 
i the Government—the tax itself being from six to 
| fifteen times as much as it sells for here—there is 


ij paid by the consumer, it is, in some measure, the 
| planter’s loss; for the tax is paid by withholding 
| from him a fair price for his commodity. The 
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i son, then representing this Government at the 
is Court of France, called the attention of that Gov- 
i| ernment to their restrictions on this article of our 
| commerce, and remonstrated against the monopoly 
i| of the trade by the Government. He succeeded 
in obtaining a relaxation of the restrictions, and 
| for the next year the importation into France 
‘| amounted to thirty-five thousand hogsheads. The 
| restrictions were again increased, and the amount 
| of tobacco imported was reduced, and does not ex- 
i| ceed eight thousand to ten thousand hogsheads. 


|| It would be needless to travel over the whole 


history of the negotiations upon this subject. It 

would occupy more of the time of the House than 
‘| I would have a right to consume. It is known to 
| the country that this subject was one of deep and 
'! absorbing interest for many years. During the ad- 
4 ministrations of General Jackson, Mr. Van Buren, 
i and Mr. Tyler, several agents were sent to Europe 
| to treat upon this branch of commerce, and our 
i; Ministers to France, England, Prussia, and Bel- 
i| gium, have been instructed to bring the subject to 
‘| the attention of the different Governments to which 
i they were aceredited, and to urge upon them a re- 
| peal or modification of their heavy restrictions and 
i monopolies. A gentleman of my own State, who 
it had given great attention to this subject, was also 
|| sent as a Minister to Austria, and charged particu- 
larly with this branch of commerce. His inqui- 
ries, as well as those of our agents, were minute 
and particular; their efforts constant and unremit- 


ted. The impolicy, the inequality, and injustice 
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of those duties have been properly represented’ to 
the several Governments of Europe, yet nochange 
has been made, except in: Holland and Belgium. 
In those countries the duty is not so high as to be 
cause of complaint. 

It will be recollected, sir, that a convention of 
tobacco-planters met in this city in 1838, and an- 
other in 1840, to consider what measures could be 
adopted to benefit this staple. They memorialized 
Congress, and asked that suitable action should be 


taken to induce foreign Governments to lessen their | 


duties upon, and repeal their monopolies of tobac- 
co, Agents and ministers were sent, as I have 
stated, to negotiate upon the subject, and yet no 
benefit has resulted from it, except that in Belgium 
the duty on all American tobacco is now the same, 
and the transit duty on that which is intended for 
the German market has been reduced. 

I think, sir, I am sustained fally by facts and 
experience, when I say that this interest has been 
more neglected than any other of the great inter- 
ests of the country. Every other interest of the 
country has met with some favor or protection 
from the Government. Cotton was protected, as 


long as necessary, by a duty which was prohibi- | 


tory. Grain has also been protected by adequate 
duties. Iron, hemp, manufactures of different 
kinds, have each been properly cared for. Salu- 
tary laws have been passed to foster and protect 
your commercial marine. Your fisheries have re- 
ceived encouragement and aid, and bounties and 
drawbacks have been extended to them. But 
nothing has been done to insure an increased de- 
mand for tobacco, or to lessen the restrictions 
imposed by foreign governments upon its admis- 
sion in their ports, by which the producer would 
receive an increased price. I should do injustice 
to distinguished gentlemen who have represented 
the district which I now have the honor to repre- 
sent, as also to those who have represented other 
portions of the country interested in the growth of 
this staple, if I did not say, that efforts had been 
made from time to time to direct the attention of 
the Government to the subject, and to obtain fa- 
vorable action to this interest. But, sir, all those 
efforts have been fruitless and unavailing; and it 
becomes us to inquire, if there is not some mode 
by which the Government can aid and encourage 
this interest, to place it by its arrangements upon 
an equality with the other staple productions of 
the country. It were needless to inquire whether 
the efforts and attempted action of the Govern- 
ment on this subject heretofore, have been wise or 
not. They have failed. Al the efforts made have 
been fruitless and unavailing. The same restric- 
tions exist; the same enormous duties and exac- 
tions are levied by the governments of Europe, 
and so will continue, until our own Government 
shall speak upon the subject in a language not to 
be misunderstood or unheeded. I am aware, sir, 


$ 


‘ter of any treaty which could be negotiated. The 
; Governments of Europe will part unwillingly with 
‘any portion of their taxes upon tobacco, and then 


of the difficulties attending all efforts to draw the | 


attention of the Government to this subject, from 
the fact that the tobacco interest has but few rep- 
resentatives oa this floor. But, sir, although a 
few, we know our rights as citizens of this Gov- 


for other interests, and we ask it in the confiding į 


faith that justice will be done to us. 
We have seen, Mr. Chairman, that it is second 


to no other interest of the country, cxcept cotton; |: 
i: in the Zoll Verein treaty, which was not ratified || 
and affords more of the exchanges for ` 
and that it is burdened and | 


that it contributes more to the commerce of the 
country, 
foreign productions; 


:: try. They are willing to abate those duties, which || system of exchange of productions upon terms 
i now range from one hundred to two thousand per :| pà 
| cent., if such an expression is correct in mercantile | 


ernment, and we ask no more than has been done; 


oppressed by such duties and restrictions as are © 
not permitted to be imposed upon any of the other | 


productions of the country. Sir, this staple en- 
gages in its cultivation and manufacture more than 
a million and a-half of the population of the 
United States, and a large portion of our shipping. 

And now, let me ask, is there any remedy for 


the grievances under which we labor? Negotiation į 


": tobacco, g any, 
: ment with the German Customs Union is increased | 


4 


in the most amicable spirit has been tried; for fif- : 


teen years has this Government had her agents 
abroad on this subject. 


plished diplomatists, and sagacious commercial 


men, have been deputed to treat upon this subject. || 


It has been brought to the attention of the govern- 
ments of Europe in the most imposing form. All 
that could be done by negotiation has been done. 
The governments of Europe are asked to place 


Some of the ablest and | 


most experienced men, learned civilians, accom- |; 1 ; r e r | 
i| terests and contrariety of views, inducing different | 


this article of commerce upon an equal footing ii 


i enced Senators in their action on that treaty. The 


with other articles; to admit this production in| 
their ports upon terms approaching to reciprocity. 
But we have asked in vain. ‘They talk of free | 
trade and amicable arrangements in reply, but their 
duties are not diminished, their restrictions are not 
removed, their regies are not repealed, nor their 
monopolies discharged. The same evil exists, and 
is like to continue as long as this Government will | 
permit it. | 
Let us look at some of the. treaty stipulations 
which have been offered to us upon this subject, 
The Zoll Verein treaty was one of the efforts 
made to benefit this trade. It was not acceptable 
to the country. The concessions which it required 
of other interests for the small diminution of duties 
on tobacco, were believed to be too great, and it 
contained principles which could not be admitted 
without yielding to the Executive, powers which 
are believed to reside in the legislative branch of 
the Government. I mean not to discuss the pro- 
priety of the action of the Senate in laying that 
treaty on the table. But it is known to the coun- 
try that its ratification would by implication have 
conferred the power of legislation upon the Presi- 
dent and Senate, without the action of the House 
of Representatives, and thus have put the whole : 
tariff policy of the country, its industry and its 
revenues, under Executive restraints and control. | 
I mean not to speak of the reasons which influ- | 


action of the Senate, and the fate of that treaty, 
are matters of history, and we may reasonably 
infer some of the considerations which led to its 
defeat, and we may conjecture the consequences 
which would have flowed from its ratification as a 
precedent of Executive encroachment upon the 
legislative functions of the Government. 

There is another treaty, sir, now pending, which, 
if rumor be true, is liable to similar objections. 
The particulars of that treaty have not been pub- 
lished, and I know nothing of it. But rumor will ; 
not be dumb, and it is said that its ratification has | 
been opposed because of the unequal concessions | 


| of their negotiation with us. 


i| their productions. 
il is accorded” to us, and we have borne it, and ne- 


made for small and unimportant advantages to the |) 
tobacco trade. I speak of the treaty with the King || 
of Hanover. | 


Such, doubtless, would be the terms and charac- 


{ 
H 
1 


upon terms so far removed from reciprocal advan- 
tage, that this Government will not acquiesce in 
the stipulated concessions. 

Mr. Wheaton, in his despatch No. 202, dated at | 
Stuttgard, July 22, 1842, says— 

“That the associated States are not at present willing to `i 
make any reduction in the duties on our leaf tobaccoes, : 
unless they can be assured that it will be followed by acor- 
responding reduction on their productions and fabrics im- 
ported into the United States.” 

Such is the disposition of all the Governments | 
of Europe which levy heavy duties and exactions | 
upon our tobacco—the second staple of the coun- | 


language, provided this Government’will diminish ; 
the duties which are levied in our ports upon their | 
fabrics and productions, averaging about twenty || 
percent. Where is the reciprocity? That prin- | 
ciple was well sustained by the associated States | 


by our Government, because, as is believed, it |, 
contained concessions upon our part more than | 
equivalent for the unimportant reduction which | 
they proposed to make in their duties upon our | 
The difficulty of effecting any arrange- i| 


by the terms and nature of that association, as 
every alteration in their tariff, entered into by one 
of the associated States, requires the unanimous | 
consent of the States composing the Customs . 
Union or Zoll Verein. Hence, to treat with one | 
of those States, is to treat with all—any arrange- | 
ment entered into with one of them requiring the |, 
ratification of all the others—the diversity of in- || 


opinions and conclusions, as their various interests |, 
may direct them. : 

To show the unreasonable demands of the dif- | 
ferent States composing the Customs Union, Lask || 
the attention of the House toa communication || 
from the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the King ii 


i ing. 


of Wurtemberg to’ Mr. Wheaton, the American’ 
Plenipotentiary, dated September. 25, 1842... He 
Says:. 4 Sk i 
“The conference, neyerthëless, does not, to:its great 
regret, find itself at the present momént ina situation to 
take any other determination upon the question of the tariff 
of raw. tobaccoes, or to engage in amore direct hegouation 
upon this subject; among other reasons, because, above. all; — 
there does not at present exist any precisé proposition as 
to the advantages which the Government of the United. 
States, in case ofa reduction of the tobacco duties; would.” 
be disposed to accord, reciprocally, to the Customs Union.” 


Now, sir, here is a sentiment which clearly 


| demonstrates that we are to look for na change in 


It. contains the secret 
They require further 
concessions from us. That we shall “accord other 
advantages” for a reduction of their duties on to~ 
bacco, We have seen that those duties amount 
to about 100 per cent. upon the value of our pro- 
duction, and that the duties levied by this Govern- 
ment upon the imported productions of those States 
do not exceed 30 per cent.; and yet, forsooth, they 
ask that other advantages shall be offered to them 
for a small diminution of their excessive exactions 
upon the only article which they import from this 


the policy of those States. 


‘| country, which can in any manner compete with 


This is the *‘reciprocity which 


gotiated, or attempted to negotiate, with the hope 
of effecting something like reciprocity, butin vain. 
They would expect us to reduce our import du- 
ties, which, in comparison to theirs, are but nom- 
inal on these productions, before they would reduce 
theirs in any way upon the tobacco imported from 
this country. This is the free-trade system which 
Europe offers for our adoption. i 
Thus may we judge of the course of policy 
which is likely to be continued towards us; and 
the Governments of Europe will not part with this 
fruitful source of revenue as lofig as they are per- 
mitted to retain it; and it becomes a question of 
grave import by what means they can be brought 
to change that policy, and to remove the restric- 
tions which bear so heavily upon one of the prin- 
cipal productions of the country. The time may 
have passed when it was most probable that our 
demands would have been listened to, and this 
production placed upon the basis of reciprocal ex- 
change. But it is never too late to seek what is 
right, and to act in a' spirit of candor with that bes 
coming firmness which the justice of’ the demand 
will sanction, that the principle of reciprocity 
should be extended to this article of commerce. 
Now, sir, there are two modes of commercial 


i| arrangement: the one by negotiation, the other a 


resort to discriminating or countervailing duties, 
The first has been tried, and has proved unavail- 
The only remedy is a resort to such coun- 
tervailing duties upon the productions of those 
countries, where our tobacco is burdened with 


| onerous duties and restrictions, as will induce those 


Governments to open their ports upon more favor- 
able terms, or to treat with us so as to produce a 


more nearly approaching to reciprocity, . It is not 
without precedent in this Government, and we 
cannot now expect to break down the tobacco 


i| monopolies, or to procure any diminution of the 


duties and restrictions of those Governments by 
negotiation alone. 
Discriminating duties. 
As early as 1789, (August 5th,) a report was 
made in the Senate recommending discriminating 
duties on tonnage; and in 1791, Mr. Jefferson, the 


‘| Secretary of State, in an able report giving the 


history of the fisheries, and the trade in oil, recom- 
mends retaliatory duties upon foreign oils, and 
says, ‘If there be anything unfriendly in this, it 
was in the first example.” In 1793, in a report 
made to Congress by Mr. Jefferson, Secretary of 
State, upon the commercial intercourse of the 
United States with foreign nations, and measures 
necessary to be adopted, he uses this language: 


«The following principles, being founded in reciprocity, 
appear perfectly just, and to offer no cause of complaint to 
any section. Ist. Where a nation imposes high duties on 
our productions, or prohibits them altogether, it may be 
proper for us to do the same by them, first burdening or ex- 


H gluding those productions which they bring here in com- 


wn of thesame kind; selecting nextsuch 


petition with our 0 d s 
take from them in greatest quantity,” 


manufactures as we 
&e. 

In the same report, he further says: 

“When once it shall be perceived that we are either in 
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the system or.in-the ‘habit of.giving equal advantages to 
those who-extinguish our commerce and navigation by du- 
ties and prohibitions, as to. those who treat both with lib- | 
erality and justice, liberality and justice will be converted i 
by: all into dutiesand prohibitions. It is not the moderation 
aud justice of others that we are to trust for fair and equal 
access tö market with our productions, or for our share in 
thé transportation of them, but our means of independence, 
and the firm will to use them.” 

In 1790, an act was passed imposing discrimi- 
nating tonnage duties on foreign vessels. In 1802, 
proposals were made-by Great Britain for a repeal 
of discriminating duties, and'at the next session, 
January, 1803,3 resolution was reported autho- 
rizing the repeal to ‘‘tuke effect in. favor of any 
t foreign nation, whenever the President shall be | 
‘satisfied that the discriminating or countervailing 
‘duties of such foreign nation, so far as they 
€ operate to the disadvantage of the United States, 
* have been abolished.” 


.. Discriminating duties were imposed, by the act 
of July 1, 1812, upon all goods imported in foreign 
vessels, and also upon tonnage; and in 1815 an act 
was passed repealing so much of preceding acts as 
imposed discriminating duties upon the tonnage of 
foreign. vessels or. their cargoes, to take effect in 
favor of any foreign nation, “whenever the Presi- 
‘dent shall be satisfied that the discriminating or 
‘countervailing duties of such foreign nation, so || 
‘far as they operate to the disadvantage of the | 


f 

concession upon the duties, however so low, which i 
we levy upon their productions. Weare now 
under no treaty obligations which prohibit our im- 
posing countervailing or discriminating duties; and 
if the tariff policy of the world is to be changed, 
it is important to us, both for the protection,to our 
fabrics and agricultural and mineral productions, 
that, in the adjustment.of a new commercial sys- 
tem, we should have a high tariff to start with, 
that we may have something to give up as an 
equivalent for concessions which we may ask them 
to make. If a general commercial arrangement 
was now about to be entered into with all nations, 
and our tariff not more than 30 per cent., would 
other nations diminish their duties upon our pro- 
ductions without an abatement of ours upon their 
productions? Upon cotton and rice their duties 
have been diminished or repealed as their interests 
prompted them; and so, upon other commodities 
exported from this country, they have been influ- 

enced by their interest or cupidity. | 
I wish not by anything that I have said to be 
understood as meaning to limit the treaty-making 
power, or to confine its operations more narrowly 
than is limited by the grants in the Constitution. 
I desire not. to be misunderstood; I mean to insist, 
that duties. on. imports, and. the revenues of this 
Government, ‘cannot be the subject of treaty ar- 


t United States, have been abolished.” Thus it 


1 
will be seen that the commercial system of the |! duties imposed by this Government on foreign 


United States depends upon legislation, and there |} 
are authorities in the acts of the Government, and |} 
the opinions of her most distinguished statesmen, |} 
in favor of countervailing duties being resorted to | 
to protect our commerce against the exorbitant į 
exactions of foreign Governments, The act of 
‘1815 is a case directly in point. | 
__ And now, let me ask, is it not the only remedy? | 
The Constitution Fests in ‘ the Congress the pow- || 
er to levy and collect taxes, duties, and imposts,”’ | 
and ‘to regulate commerce with foreign nations.” | 
Hence it is manifest. that existing duties upon || 
foreign importations cannot be the subject of nego- || 


H 
. + + i 
tiation without the action of Congress, and no ar- | 


rangement for reciprocal duties can be entered into || 
by negotiation, with a foreign Power, unless the H 


stipulations of the treaty are based upon an act of 
Congress. All duties. and commercial regulations | 
depend upon acts of Congress, and can be repealed | 
only by the authority which enacted them. 

This power does not depend upon implication, : 
but is one of the express grants; it is thé principal | 
power relinquished by the States to the General ! 
Government, and it is well known that some of | 


the States, among which was Maryland, refused to |: 
part with the power over imposts and tonnage || 


until the question of the public domain was also || 
settled. | 
The treaty-making power has no control over 
this subject independent of legislative provision. 
Whatever concerns our foreign relations belongs to || 
the treaty-making power, and is to be regulated |! 
by it, if not inconsistent with the Constitution, and 
is to be regulated in the manner required and pre- 
scribed by the Constitution. The imposition of | 
duties upon imports, or arrangements for recipro- 
cal duties or equivalent commercial advantages, 
are not subject to the treaty-making power, be- 
cause they come within the range of powers | 
granted to another branch of the Government. || 
They are excluded from the control and action of || 
the treaty-making power, and being the greatest || 
powers vested in the Government, and delegated to | 
the three branches, the Representatives, the Sen- f 
ate, and the President, whose combined action are H 
necessary in passingalllaws. Hence, sir, a treaty lj 
cannot do that which the Constitution : 
should be done by law; and a treaty requiring a | 
diminution of duties by this Government on any j 
foreign production as an equivalent for a repeal or | 
modification of these restrictions upon the staples ji 
of this country, would be void, as not coming | 
within the range of the treaty-making power: and | 
we have abundant evidence in our negotiations |! 
that there will be no repeal of those duties upon | 
our tobacco without making concessions on our | 
part. No treaty will be made by England, France, || 
or Austria, or by Prussia, and the other States of | 
German Customs Union, by which the duties and | 
restrictions upon this staple will be lessened or re- | 
laxed, unless this Government will grant some 


requires |; 


i by which the revenues are to be lessened or affect- 


: compel them by a countervailing policy. 
| not part with or lessen their duties on foreign to- 


| nue, or be injurious to their own agricultural inter- 


: duties imposed on foreign raw tobacco on its importation 


: tions of the duties levied on the importation of German 


' low duties on the importation of their commodities, 
| cessive, and enormous duties levied on our tobacco. 
| Apart from the impracticability of effecting any 
| arrangement for the diminution of their duties 


; bacco growers of the United States, by reason of 


rangement. They belong to the legislature; and 
that a treaty with a foreign Power, in which the 


fabrics and productions are diminished, would be 
inconsistent with the Constitution, and void. And 
that the treaty-making power can form no treaty 


ed. If negotiation can effect any benefit within | 
the limits prescribed to it, I would hope that it 
may proceed and succeed. But no small abate- 
ment of duty on tobacco in England, or the Ger- 
man Customs Union, such as has heretofore been | 
offered of 20 per cent., and no modification of the 


monopoly by France and Spain, will avail us any- |! À £ 
. id feel i, | tobacco-growing States would unite and make 


thing. They must be reduced to something like 


i reciprocity, and this article of commerce be received 


| upon terms approaching to equality, 

Our Minisier to England, I am informed, has 

| been instructed to urge a repeal of their duties in 
part, and there negotiation may effect something; 

| for surely, when the British ministry have talked 

| so much about free trade as the commercial policy 

! of the world, they will ask no concessions from us 


for a diminution of their duties on our tobacco. 
: This will test their sincerity about free trade. I 
| greatly fear that they mean it to include only such 
i articles as are necessary for their consumption and 
to feed their famishing millions. 
treat with us and reduce their duties on this article, 
and if they do not, I hope this Government will 
I know 
it is urged that the Governments of Europe will 


| bacco, because it would materially affect their reve- | 


ests. Ido not intend to controvert this opinion at 
length, but, to show that it is unfounded, I eall 
attention to the views of Mr. Wheaton, expressed 
in his despatch, dated October 27, 1842, at Berlin. 
He says— 

«Itis hardly denied hy the Prussian Government, that the | 


into the States of the association, might be considerably re- 
duced without injury to the revenue or the agricultural in- 
terests of the country. But as these duties form the princi- 
pal object of our complaint, it demands from us a compen- 
sation for such reduction, in the shape of equivalent reduc- 


commodities into the United States.” 


Here is evidence in support of the opinion which | 
I have before expressed, that the governments of 
Europe require a corresponding reduction in our 


as equivalents for any reduction of their high, ex- 


by negotiation, which would at all benefit the to- 


these exactions, that corresponding reductions 
should be made in our tariff of duties, which puts 
it beyond the constitutional sphere of the treaty- 
making power, I desire to‘ask, are those de- 
mands consistent with justice, and will we submit 


I hope they will į 


to them? If our duties upon their productions 


were as high as their duties upon this staple, they - 
might ask for a corresponding reduction of our 
duties as equivalents for similar and equal reduc- 
tions which they might make in their duties on 
our tobacco. They have held this language to us 
long enough. It is time that we should puta stop 
toit. Atthe time of Mr. Wheaton’s despatch, 
the duty levied -by our Government on German 
commodities and the productions of the associated 
States, which were imported into this country, did 
not exceed twenty per centum ad valorem; where- 
as the dutieslevied upon our tobacco by the several 
Germanic States exceeded one hundred per cent. 
besides the.transit duties exacted in its transporta- 
tion from the ports of entry to the interior prov- 
inces, and to Austriaand Hungary. The same 
duties now exist, and the same unequal exchange 
of productions between this country and the asso- 
ciated States of the Customs Union. I would bear 
it no longer. Let our duties be raised, higher and 
higher, until they amount to prohibition, and be 
dependent upon the continuance of their high du- 
ties; and when they find our ports closed to their 
productions, or their commodities burdened with 
similar duties, their interests will teach them to 
diminish their tobacco restrictions. 

My views are also sustained by the opinions of 
the tobacco agent who was sent-out during the last 
Administration. Mr. Harris, in his despatch to 
our minister, dated Paris, February 3d, 1844, says: 

“Jt is more than doubtful, in my judgment, whether it ig 
possible, either by diplomatic negotiation or by the mainte- 
nance of commercial agencies, to break down the tobacco 
monopolies in those governments where for years they have 
existed.” 

Now, sir, the interest and honor of our country 
demand that it should resort to some other meas- 
ure than that which has failed since the adoption 
of the Constitution. Would the States bear this 
oppression, and submit to those exactions if they 
had not surrendered to the Federal Government 
all power over duties and imposts? No. The 


common cause, and teach those Governments that 
such injustice would not be borne. Let the repre- 
sentatives from the tobacco-growing States unite 
and insist upon a fair protection to this staple, by 
the only means in the power of this Government 
to afford it, and our grievances will be redressed. 
The tobacco exported during the year 1845 I have 

heretofore shown to be -147,168 hogsheads, 

valued ate seeesseeeeeeeee ete ee... $7,469,819 
It is taxed, according to the rate im- 

posed upon the exports of 1838, at 59,851,984 


And must sell in Europe, exclusive of 
freights, commissions, insurance, 


OLE TOMS: s: 6/s.0 E aie wines Srdate ase as 67,327,803 


So that the planter receives for making the article 
about one-tenth, and the Governments of Europe 
about nine-tenths of its value. This system has 
been too long submitted to, and I can never give 
my assent to any system affording protection to 
any other interest, or to any diminished rate of 
duties from the highest standard that can be ob- 
tained, unless this production is also to be benefited 
by the change. I would make our duties counter- 
vailing and discriminating, and dependent upon 
the continuance of their duties upon this American 
staple. The exchange of productions should be 
upon the basis of reciprocity. 

Sir, no benefit may result to this great interest 
of the country at this time from the action which 
I seek to have instituted upon this subject. For 
fifteen years has the subject of benefiting the to- 
bacco interest been before the Government. It has 
enlisted commanding talents and faithful service. 
Negotiation has been employed between this Gov- 
ernment and the different Governménts of Europe 
upon the subject. Chargés, ministers, resident and 
plenipotentiary, and special agents, have been em- 
ployed and accredited to all the Governments with 
whom we desired to treat on this subject. Yet 
nothing has been accomplished. The restrictions, 
regies, and monoplies, remain unrepealed, unmod- 
ified, still in force; and the staple, heretofore so 
important in the foreign exchanges of the country, 
and making up so large an item in its commerce, 
has been reduced Jower and lower in price, until 
the planter, in despair, must abandon its culture, 
and live upon the recollection of that independence 
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which a fair price for its production afforded him. 
Nothing, we have seen, has been. accomplished 
by negotiation, and nothing I fear will be, and | 
we need no longer suffer ourselves to be flattered 
by the delusive hope, or indulge expectations 
which are never to be realised. But, sir, we will 
not lose sight of our rights; we will not forget that 
this interest is. as much entitled to the protection 
of the Government as any other; and as long as I 
have the honor of representing that interest on this 
floor, Í shall, on all proper occasions, press the sub- 
ject on the attention of the Government, and claim 
the protection to this interest which has been ex- 
tended to others. 

The day is not distant, sir, when the whole tariff 
and commercial policy of the world will undergo 
achange. A revolution in the international com- 
mercial regulations of the world must and will take 
place before many years shall have elapsed, and 
then will be the time for this interest, long neg- 
lected and oppressed, to be placed in the commer- 
cial system, which must be established upon 
grounds of reciprocal advantage. It will only re- 
quire concert of action upon the part of those rep- 
resenting the tobacco interest in the different States, 
and a firmness of purpose to insist upon adequate \ 
protection, and we shall obtain it. It is the fault | 
of our Government that those enormous exactions 
and revenues are levied upon the productions of 
the tobacco planter; and more than one opportu- 
nity has been suffered to pass, without resorting 
to such remedy as would have secured a due re- 
spect to this interest, and placed it upon terms of 
reciprocity. It might have been done in 1833, 
when the tariff policy of the Government under- 
went an entire change; and so, likewise, in 1842, 
when protection was extended to several of the. 
great interests of the country, no one of them equal 
to this, or so much needing the protection of the 
Government. But, sir, as [have before remarked, 
another occasion is likely again to occur. The 
commercial system of England, and of continental 
Europe interwoven with it, and dependent upon 
it, must be reconstructed. The march of improve- 
ment in this country, the advance of the arts, the 
perfection in maeh iney: the labor-saving and 
bread-producing process which is so rapidly ad- 
vancing, will force the governments of Europe 
into a new policy, and then may we demand that 
they shall support their governments upon other 
revenues than those which are levied upon the i 
labor of the tobacco planter. i 


ADDITIONAL GENERAL OFFICERS. 


SPEECH OF MR. T. W. NEWTON, | 
` OF ARKANSAS, | 
Iy rus House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


February 26, 1847. 

The bill from the Senate making provision for an 
additional number of General Officers, and for |; 
other purposes, to carry on the war in Mexico, | 
and the amendments reported by the Military 
Committee of the House, being under considera- 
tion, in Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union— 

Mr. NEWTON addressed the committee as ; 
follows: ; 
Mr. Cuainman: I came here as the Representa- | 
tive of the people of Arkansas upon this floor, 

professing to be, what L truly am, in principle and 5, 

feeling, and as I have ever been in practice, a | 

Whig; but, knowing the sentiments of my con- 

stituents, I came, with the promise to them and a 

determination upon my own part, to discharge the 

duty of representing them with the utmost fidelity, 
content that my recorded votes should be the si- | 
lent, but permanent and lasting, witnesses of my | 
faithfulness. I should not have arisen at this late | 
hour of the session to mingle in a debate upon | 
which { have no hope of shedding any new light, if ; 

it were not that my silence, under the peculiar cir- ii 

cumstances in which I am placed, might be con- 

strued into timidity on the ane hand, or subject me | 
to misconstraction on the other, Itis due to candor 
that [should say, sir, that a large majority of my © 


constituents are Demoerats, by whose permission | 
and acquiescence E am here: yet I am identified, |} 


in feeling and in principle, with as gallant a band `i 


i) year, Gordon,Grover, Hamlin, Harmanson, Has 


ii Hubard, Hungerford, James B. Hunt, Uanter, Charles 
ii Ingersoll, Jenki 


| Ligon, Long, Lumpkin, Maelay, 


> Bowdon, Bowlin, Boyd, Brinkerhoff, Broekenbrough, Brod 


of Whigs as exist in any other State, who have 
been battling, for many long years, for what we 
consider “ the right,” unterrified by power, and 


ansubdued in spirit by frequent defeats; and I do | 


not choose to be placed before that party in my 
own State as recreant to. my duty in voting 
against the Winthrop proviso. These. remarks are 
called forth by the leading editorial of the Intelli- 
gencer of this morning, connected with the speech 
of my honorable friend from Massachusetts, [Mr. 


Wintnrop,] and the yeas and nays taken on the j 


provisé offered by him to the Will making appro- 
priations of money for defraying the expenses of 
our forces engaged in the present war with Mex- 
ico. The remarks of the editor are as follows: 


“But did not the Government gazette note, among the 
‘signs of the times,’ on the very day when its comments 
were penned, the vote in the House of Representatives upon 
the motion in effect to restrain the President from any pros- 
ecution of this war with Mcxico with a view to the acqui- 
sition of territory to form new States of, or for the dismem- 
berment in any way of the republic of Mexico? On that 
day this pfopusition, by way of proviso to the army appro- 
priation bill, received the votes of seventy-six good nen and 


true, not one-haif of whom probably would, at the beginning | 


of this session, have thought it expedient so to vote. Whence 
this change? 
Americans in favor of this proposition ? 


this great principle it is now understood to be the policy of 
this Administration to disregard and traniple under foot, if 


the sinews of war only be placed in his hands to the extent ; 


demanded.” 


And this is an extract from the speech of Mr. ' 


Winrurop, in the same paper: 


& The Congress of the United States to-day has some con- ; 
To-day : 


trol over the Executive in relation to this war. 
discussion in regard to its ends and objects, its conduct and 
its conclusion, is something more than empty breath. To- 
day the representatives of the people have the reins in their 
own hands. But pass this bill~pass it without proviso or 
limitation, and to-morrow the President is out of our reach. 
We have given him a carte blanche.. We have given hima 
charter wide as the wind. We have surrendered the purse 
to the same hands which already hold the sword,” &e. 


The amendment proposed by Mr. Winrurop is 
this: 


“Provided, further, That these appropriations are made 
with no view of sanctioning any p:osecation of the existing 
war with Mexico tor the acquisition of territory to form new 


States to be added to tiie Union, or lor the dismemberment | 
ij; in any way of the republic of Mexico.” 


The question on agreeing thereto was taken by 


|| yeas and nays, and decided as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Abbott, Arnold, Ashmun, Barringer, Bell, 
Bianchard, Milton Brown, Buffington, William W. Camp- 
bell, Carroll, Joha G. Chapinan, Cocke, Collamer, Cranston, 
Crozier, Darragh, Delano, Dixon, Doekery, John H. Ewing, 
Edwin H. Ewing, Foot, Gentry, Giddings, Graham, Grider, 
Grinnell, Hale, Hampton, Harper, Henry, Hilliard, Elias B. 
Holmes, John W. Houston, Samuel D. Hubbard, Hudson, 
Washington Hunt, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Daniel P. King, 


‘Thomas B. King, Lewis, McGaughey, McHenry, MeLivaine, | 


Marsh, Miller, Moseley, Pendleton, Pollock, Ramsey, Rip- 
Jey, Julius Rockwell, J. A. Rockwell, Root, Runk, Schenck, 
Seaman, Severance, Truman Smith, Albert Sinith, Caleb 
R. Smith, Stephens, Strohm, Thibodaux, 
Benjamin Thompson, Tilden, Toombs, Trumbo, Vance, 
Vinton, White, Winthrop, Woodrutt, Wright, and Young 
—76. 

NAYS—Messrs. Stephen Adams, Atkinson, Bedinger, 
Benton, Biggs, James Black, James A. Black, Bowd 
Bowlin, Boyd, Brinkerhof, Brockenbrough, Brodhead, W 
G. Brown, Burt, Catheart, Angustus A. Chapman, Reub 


| Chapman, Chase, Chipman, Clarke, Cobb, Collin, Cottrell, 


Cullom, Cummins, Cunningham, De Mot, Didingham, Dob- 
hin, Douglass, Dromgoole, Dunlap, Edsall, Etlett, Ellsworth, 
Erdman, Faran, Ficklin, Foster, F Garv: iles, Good. 
-Henlevy, 
mund W 
J. 
, James H. Johnson, Joseph Johnson, An- 
drew Johnson, George W. Jones, Seaborn Jones, Kaufman, 
Kennedy, Preston King, Lawrence, Leake, Lefer, La Sere, 
L McClean, MeClelland, 
MeClernand, MeCrate, MeDanivl, Joseph J. MeDoweil 
James MeDowch, McKay, John P. Martin, Barkley Mart 
Morr oulton, Newton, Niven, Norris, Owen, Par 
Payne, Perry, Phe! ilisbury, Reid, Relfe, Ritter, Rob 
Russell, Sawtelle, Sawyer, Seammon, Seddon, Alexande 
). Sims, Simpson, Thomas Smith, Rob: 
Starkweather, St. John, James Thompson, Jacob Thomp 
on, Thurman, Tibbatts, Towns, Tredway, Wentworth 
Wick, Williams, Wilmot, Woodward, and Yost-—124, 


So the amendment was not agreed to. 


Hoge, Hopkins, Hough, George S. Houston, 


to 


From this, it will be seen that I voted, with one | 
On the final passage : 


other Whig, in the negative. 
of the bill, without this proviso, the yeas and nays 
were also taken, yeas 152, nays 28; embracing in 
the affirmative nearly the whole Whig phalanx: 
YEAS—Mes er, Ba 
Bell, Benton, Bi A. Blac 


k, Blan 


head, Milton Brown, William G. Brown, Buffington, Burt, 


Reuben Chapman, Chase, Chipman, Clarke, Cobb, Cocke, 


Whence this unanimity of Whigs and Native {| 
Aineri Because the propo- | 
sition involvesa great American Whig principle, and because + 


Thomasson, į 


t Smith, Stanton, : 


dy, Bedinger, ; 


Collin, Constable, Crozier, Qullom, Cummins, Cunningham, 
Dargan, Darragh, De Mott, Dillingham, Dobbin, Dockery; 
Douglass, Dromgoole, Dunlap, Edsall, Elett Elsworth, 
John H. Ewing, Faran, Ficklin; Foster, Fries, Garvin, Gen- 
try, Giles, Goodyear, Gordon, Graham, Grider, Grover; Hams 
lin, Harmanson, Hastings, Henley, Hilliard, Hoge 
Holmes, Hopkins, Hough, John W. Houston, George Sy 
|| Houston, Edmund W. Iubard, Hungerford, James B. Huot, 
Hunter, Charles J. Ingersoll, Joseph R: Ingersoll, Jenkins, 
James H. Johnson, Joseph Johnson, Andrew: Johnson, G. 
W. Jones, Seaborn Jones, Kaufman, Kennedy, Preston 
|] King, Leake, Leter, La Sere, Ligon, Long, ‘Lumpkin, 
H McClean, McClelland, MeClemand, McCrate, McDaniel, 
ij Joseph J. McDowell, James McDowell, McHenry, McKay, 


Niven, Norris, Owen, Parrish, Payne, Perry, Phelps, Pills- 
bury, Pollock, Reid, Relfe, Ritter, Roberts, Runk, Russéil, 
Sawtelie, Sawyer, Seammon, Seddon, Alexander D. Sims, 
| Simpson, Thomas Smith, Robert Smith, Stanton, Stark- 
į; weather, St. John, Strohm, Thomasson, James Thompson, 
Jacob Thompson, Thurman, Tibbatis, Towns, Tredway, 
Trumbo, Wentworth, Wick, Williams, Wilmot, Woodruff, 
Woodward, Young, and Yost—152. “ 

NAYS—Messrs. Abbott, Ashmun, Cranston, Delano, Foot, 
| Giddings, Grinnell, Hale, Henry, Hudson, Daniel P. King, 
Lewis, McGaughey, McIlvaine, Marsh, Moseley, Ripley, 
Julius Rockwell, Root, Schenck, Severance, Truman Smith, 
Caleb B. Smith, B. Thompson, Tifden, Vance, Vinton, and 
| -Winthrop—28, 
i| Now, sir, I do not understand or recognise it to 
| be a settled doctrine of the Whig party that we 
must never obtain any territory from Mexico as 
i the result of this war. It is not the sentiment held 
‘iby the people I have the honor to represent. 
While they do not desire the war now going on 
i| to be waged as a war of conquest, or exclusively 
with a view to the acquisition of more territory, 
yet, ifit shall become necessary, in making'a treaty 
of peace with Mexico, to secure the ultimate pay- 
i ment of the just claims of our citizens upon her, 
| and to indemnify us for the war, they see no valid 
| objections to it. For my own part, I believe it 
would be unwise and impolitic in our Govern- 
ment to add any more to our territorial limits. We 
have already room encugh, and to spare, for our 
i| growing population. Still, circumstances may 
arise, in the progress of events now fast transpiring, 
which would render it expedient and proper for 
our Government to have a permanent hold upon a 
part of California and New Mexico; and I do not 
ii apprehend the great danger to the permanency of 
| our Union, by the addition of a few more slave 
‘| States, which seems to haunt the imagination of cer- 
| tain gentlemen whenever this subject is broached. 
| E voted, sir, against the Wilmot proviso, and 
|i against the Winthrop proviso, because all ny con- 
| stituents desire the war to be so conducted as that 
li it shall be-terminated speedily, and in a manner 
‘| honorable to the United States. And to this end, 
li they are willing to vote all the men and money 
|| necessary to its successful prosecution; and I see 
ji no utility in trammelling the bills which are intro- 
duced for this object with questions calculated to 
excite the passions and produce divisions in this 
! House, and which, from their natureand tendency, 
‘must arouse the jealousies, and array one section 
j of our Union against another, without the possi- 
i bility of any good result—questions, sir, of mo- 
mentous import, but which it will be time enough 
to discuss when an absolute necessity for their 
settlement shall arise. ‘‘ Sufficient unto the day 
is the evil thereof.” 

As to the “partisan warfare on this floor,” to 
whieh the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. TRED- 


seen many things here that surprise me greatly,) 
| of this I know nothing, and. care nothing. My 
i line of duty is plain before me, and I intend to 
i pursue it regardless of consequences to myself 
| personally. Whatever may be my feelings in 
ii regard to the war now existing with Mexico, or 
| the manner in which it was brought about, my 
| constituents do not Jook upon it either as unjust 
or unconstitutional, as it has often been denomi- 
nated in this Congress. They consider their Gov- 
erument as prosecuting and defending the’ rights 
of American citizens; it may be against a weak 
Power, but a Power that has dared to invade and 
trample on the soi! of this Union, as they believe. 
I trust that, in order to be an orthodox Whig, it 
is not necessary that we should look upon the war 
now waging, and so proclaim it to the world, as 
nholy, as well as unconstitutional. If T looked 
upon it in that light, sir, Lcould never give my vote 
for prosecting ita day longer. But, believing that 
it is waged in defence of our soil, to avenge the 
| blood of our murdered citizens, and to mamta 


{ 
John H. Campbell, Carroll, Catheart, Augastus A. Chapman, H 


| the dignity and uphold the rights of the people of 


John P, Martin, Barkley Martin, Morris, Moulton, Newton, , 


Isaac. E. 


way] alludes, (if any is going on, though I have. 
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our republic, though it may have been unnecessa- 
rily brought about by those in power, still T stand 
by my country. in. the hour of conflict, hoping that 
she will come out of it with honor. 

If, in waging this war, it has become necessary 
to push our arms into the heart of Mexico, the 
people of my..own State, without: distinction -of 

arty, have exhibited. their patriotism and belief 
in-its justice, by sending the flower of their popu- 
lation to share the dangers of the campaign, and 
to uphold the banner of our country. Surrounded 
as she is by various Indian tribes, some of whom, 
of late, had manifested a very restless disposition, 
‘and great apprchensions were entertained of a war 
upon our own frontier, still, when the call was 
made upon her she promptly responded by send- 
ing forth a full regiment of mounted gunmen—as 
noble and gallant a band as ever drew the sword 
or bore arms in defence of their country. 
had believed, sir, that it was an unjust and unholy 
crusade in which they were to engage againsta 
neighbor republic, for political ends only, they 
could not have had the heart to engage in it; their 
sense of moral right and justice would have cooled 
at once their burning ardor, and checked their 
longing after military fame in the service of their 
country. . 

ido not claim to represent the Whig party of 
the United: States; and if my sentiments in regard 
to the war and its prosecution are not agreeable to 
some of my Whig friends, though I shall regret it, 
yet I claim the right of casting my votes accord- 
ing to my own convictions of duty, without sub- 


jecting myself to be censured, directly or indirectly, | 


by the Whig organ here. With®what little mind 
I possess, and with such advantages of informa- 
tion on these subjects as I have enjoyed, I shall 
endeavor to.do my public duty, regardless of the 
dictation of newspapers. « Intending these remarks 
in no spirit of unkindness to the editors of the In- 
telligencer, for whom I entertain the highest regard, 
both 
niode left me of placing myself right before a por- 
tion of my constituents, Í hope they may be taken 
down as I have delivered them.” 
Į have said, sir, that I represent a constituency 
who are in favor of the war. They might have 
been, and Ido not doubt they were, opposed to 
entering into this controversy with a neighboring 
republic, so long as there was any hope of adjust- 
ing the matters in dispute between the two Gov- 
ernments without a resort to arms; but, sir, being 
in the quarrel, and believing it to be just, they sce 
no medium ground to stand upon, and they desire 
to have it prosecuted by the most vigorous and 
etlicient measures. They do not wish to limit the 
President in its conduct, save where his power 
may prove dangerous. On this point the Whigs 
of Arkansas agree with the Democrats. Though 
I was opposed to the annexation of Texas, sir, 
yet, when the question was finally settled, and her 
annexation as one of the States of the Union was 
consummated under the act of Congress, and I saw 
the attempt of Mexico to make war upon her, and 
to drive back our army from the Rio Grande, what 
iule influence I had was at once exerted to raise 
men to send to their succor and relief. 
Mr. Chairman, in regard to the bill and the 
amendments now pending before the committec, 
if J understand the matter aright, the bill, as it 
came from the Senate, simply provides for the 
appointment of two additional major generals and 
three brigadier generals; and this, with the new 
forces we are about to send into the field, may be 
all right and necessary. I have no objection to it, 
and voted against laying the bill on the table, upon 
the vote not long since taken, that it might come 
before the committee, and be perfected, if necessa- 
ry, in all its details. But, sir, the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. Boyo] has reported an amendment 
to the bill, from the military committee of this 
House, authorizing the President of the United 
States to designate and appoint any general officer 
of the rauk of major general, whether of the line 
or by brevet, and whether of the regular army or 
of volunteers, without regard to date of commis- 
sion, to the chief command of the military force of 
the United States during the continuance of the 
war with Mexico, or, in other words, to authorize 
the appointment of a lieutenant general, to super- 
sede the present gallant old commander now at the 
head of our army, Sir, I am opposed to the crea- 


If they | 


ersonally and politically, Lut as the only | 


i 
i 


į 
| 
ii 
| 
| 


t 


i 


‘the Mexicans. 


tion of this ofice. I believe it entirely unnecessa- 


ry. My people do not desire me to do anything | 


to tarnish, in the smallest degree, the bright fame 
of General Taylor. There exists but one senti- 
ment in my country in regard to that brave and 
distinguished general, and they desire that he, in 
preference to General Scott, or any other general, 
should have command of the army in Mexico. 
Much less would they desire to see a mere politi- 
cian sent out to supersede these brave and merito- 


| rious officers. Sir, there should be in the army the | 


utmost practicable degree of unanimity; and I ean- 
not believe with the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina, [Mr. Sims,] who preceded me, that this ob- 
ject can be attained under the amendment now 
proposed. That gentleman intimates, however, 
that the President, under the sixty-second article 
of war, has already the power which is sought to 
be conferred upon him by this amendment. If this 
is true, sir, there is no use in our legislating about it. 
But I trust, sir, that this House will never give its 


| sanction to the measure, believing, as I fo, that it 
: will result in inevitable confusion and discontent, 


if not rebellion, in the army. 


Sir, I have voted cheerfully for all the men and | 


money asked for to carry on this war, without 
looking back to the question of its origin, or criti- 
cising the manner of carrying it on. Recent intel- 
ligence informs us of the fact that a considerable 
detachment of our men had been taken prisoners 
by the Mexicans. Some of them are from my own 


| State, and among the rest the major of the Arkan- 


sas regiment, and great apprehensions are enter- 
tained for their personal safety. Can any man here 
hesitate to vote all needful supplies when these 
things are passing before us? For myself, sir, I 
never will, Whig or Democrat. I go for prosecu- 
ting this war with the utmost vigor. The appoint- 
ment of a lieutenant general will not aid in accom- 
plishing such an end. Mr. Chairman, my desire 


| Is for peace, speedy and permanent, and that our 


country may be brought out of this conflict with 
honor. But { believe, sir, that a vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war now is the only way ever to obtain 
a permanent and lasting peace with such a people as 


the character of these people, from persons wha 
have had constant intercourse with them in times 
past; and all agree in one opinion, and that is, that 
the only way to obtain a speedy and permanent 


| peace is to make the impress deep and lasting upon 
| the heart of that republic that we have not only the 
| will to avenge the wrongs she has inflicted upon 
| our citizens, but also the power to carry that will 
| into effect. 


We must send men enough into the 
country to besiege and capture their forts, sack 


| their cities, burn their dwellings, and lay waste 
| their possessions, and make them feel that we have 


the power effectually to injure them. I do not 
desire to spread desolation among innocent people, 
and I am aware that there exists among them 
nothing like a stable Government; but sull they 


must be made to comprehend that war with the | 


United States is no child’s play. After we have 
spent millions in prosecuting the war; after so 
many precious lives of our bravest men have been 


sacrificed; while the tears of their widows are fall- | 
ing, and the cries of their children are yet sound- į 
ing in our ears, it is no time to talk about receding. | 


We have gone too far already, unless we go fur- 
ther. It is too late now to talk about withdrawing 
our forces, we must go on, and put her fairly 
down. ‘This, in my opinion, is the only way to 
obtain an honorable and a lasting peace with her. 


| _ As to the mode in which the war has been con- | 
: ducted, I probably know something more of the | 
; feelings of the South and the Weston that subject | 
‘than those who have not so recently crossed the | 


mountains. J have heard a great deal about Gen- 


eral Taylor’s letter, and much censure cast upon 
_its author, as well as those who caused its publi- | 
cation; but I can assure gentlemen that all the | 
_ clamor they may get up hereagainst the old veteran 


will only attract more attention to his merits, and 


add new fuel to the flame already burning at the | 


hare idea of his being superseded in his command, 


or being subjected to the dictation of a political gen- || 


tal, fresh from the Halls of Congress. Sir, the 
eyes of the people in that quarter of the Union are 


i: all fixed npon the old soldier who has led our armies 


o victory; and they have far more confidence in 
him than in the President of the United States. 


I have heard a great deal, sir, of | 


They consider this as an imbecile Administration, 
tottering to its downfall—véry soon to have, even in 
this House, not more than a corporal’s guard in its 
favor, and destined to go out of power with even 
less honor than the unhonored Administration of 
John Tyler. 

Sir, the South and the West have full confidence 
in the skill and ability of both of our commanding 
generals, Scott and Taylor; but most in Taylor, 
because he has been more intimately associated and 
identified with a large portion of them and their 
interests, not only as the conqueror of the southern 
Indians on the Withlacoochie, in Florida, but as 
their commander and leader on the immortal fields 
of Palo Alto, Resaca dela Palma, and at Monterey; 
and any attempt on the part of the Administration 
or its friends, to tarnish the glory which surrounds 
his name, will meet with the indignant scorn of all 
honorable men. 

The citizens of Arkansas, so far as I know; 
would prefer—[Here the Speaker’s hammer fell, 
and Mr. Newrown took his seat.] 


. RELIEF FOR IRELAND. 
REMARKS OF MR. FAIRFIELD, 


OF MAINE, 
In THE Senate or THE UNITED STATES, 
February 27, 1847. 
i On the Bill for the Relief of the People of Ireland. 


Mr. FAIRFIELD said it was assuming no en- 
viable attitude to appear unfriendly to a measure 
designed for the relief of those who were suffering 
for the want of bread, liable as such a course was 
to misconstruction. Yet he could not refrain from 
taking that position in reference to this bill, let the 
consequences be what they might. He felt im- 
pelled to it by his regard for principle, by his re- 
gard for the oath administered to him when he 
took his seatin that body. In his sympathies for 
the poor Trish, and willingness to aid them by 
contributing from his own slender means, he trust- 
ed he was not far behind other members of the 
Senate; but he could not permit his generous im- 
pulses to blind his judgment and lead him to dis- 
regard his solemn obligations to support the Con- 
stitution. It was an easy matter to be generous, 
| and to give bountifully from money or means not 
our own. The world would be full of charitable 
people if they could satisfy claims upon their 
| bounty by putting their hands into the pockets of 
another, That was a very cheap sort of benevo- 
i lence, and would constitute, he thought, a very 
small item in the great moral account. The money 
in the treasury was not ours—it belonged to the 
i people, whose servants and agents we were. We 
| had no more right to appropriate it to purposes 
|; not contemplated by the Constitution, than we had, 
as private individuals, to lay our hands upon the 
property of our neighbors. It was raised by indi- 
rect taxation of the people to defray the expenses 
of Government, and to carry on a war with a for- 
eign Power—and where did we get the right to 
i appropriate it to any other purpose? The people 
| were their own best almoners, and would not, in 
his opinion, thank or justify us for assuming that 
relation to them. Wherever we turned our eyes 
we beheld the people—the whole people—men, 
women, and children contributing with a lavish 
hand to relieve their suffering brethren across the 
ocean. The amount of those contributions would 
be very large, far beyond, he thought, what many 
were anticipating. But large or small, it was what 
the people chose to give. Of the extent of their 
means and of their moral obligations in this re- 
spect, they were the only proper judges. We had 
no right to judge for them, and still less to violate 
our trust by applying money placed in our hands 
for one purpose, to another and totally different 
; purpose. The sufferings of the Irish had been pre- 
_ Sented to us in all the vividness which feeling and 
j; eloquence can so well portray. Our sympathies 
were deeply excited, and all felta laudable impulse 
| to do what we could to extend relief. But all the 


that while all admit that this Government is one of 
delegated powers—Congress having the power td 
do that, and that only, which the Constitution au- 
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thorizes, and the friends of this measure knowing 
that constitutional scruples were entertained by 
some on this side of the Chamber, not one of them 
has yet attempted to put his finger upon the provi- 
sion of the Constitution which authorizes it. Ifsuch 
a power existed in the Constitution, surely it could 
not be difficult to point it out. But no one ventured 
to make such an attempt. The inference was irre- 
sistible. It had been said, to be sure, that some | 
t 


thirty years ago Congress made a similar appro- | 
priation for the benefit of the sufferers by an earth- | 


quake at Caraccas. That was true; but could a i! 
single isolated case like that affect the Constitu- 
tion? A long and uninterrupted course of legisla- 
tion in a matter once of doubtful authority, may 
often be regarded as a practical construction of the 
Constitution, adopted and sanctioned by the peo 
ple, who were above the Constitution—especially 
where the early legislation was nearly cotempora 
neous with the adoption of that sacred instrument 
But surely no such authority could be invoked for | 
a single bad precedent. It had also been said that | 
this measure was no more liable to constitutional | 
objections than the resolution which he had the || 
honor to introduce, authorizing the use of a public ; 
ship for the mere transportation of provisions to 
Ireland. He thought there was a manifest dis 
tinction, One involved a transfer of property, the 
other did not. One passed the title, the other per- : 
mitted the use. Congress had no power to give 
away the money or property of the people, to be- `; 
stow it gratuitously for any purpose, however phi- | 
lanthropic or commendable. The mere use of a | 
i 
f 


ship involved no such power. A navy was pro- | 
vided for—or rather its existence was recognised— 
ny the Constitution, but not the mode of using it, 

hat may be regulated by law. Such a use ofa 
public ship as he had proposed, required no greater 
stretch of power, as he had said the other day, |, 
than it would to permit any charitable or literary || 
society to hold a meeting in this Hall. The pub- || 
lic money had heen, for a series of years, deposited `i 
in banks, and the banks permitted to use it. This || 
might have been inexpedient and injudicious, but '' 
who ever heard its constitutionality questioned? ; 
To his mind the distinction was palpable, and so | 
long as he entertained the views he then did, he :! 
could not vote for such a measure as that now pro- | 
posed, however anxious he was to see ample relief | 
extended to their suffering brethren across the ;; 
ocean. The conclusions to which he had come, į; 
adversely to this bill, were strengthened by a ref- | 
erence to the present condition of the treasury, and |; 
the extraordinary demands that will be made upon 
it in consequence of the war. We were not ma 
condition to make such a gratuity, even if there 
were no constitutional impediments in the way; | 
and, for one, he could not but regard the passage 
of the bill not only as clearly unconstitutional, but, į 


under the circumstances, eminently unwise and į; 
indiscreet. Nor was it one of the least alarming 
signs of the times, when rigid constructionists and 
latitudinarians, Whigs and Democrats—when all į; 
shades of politics were seen combining to carry a 
favorite measure in the face, not merely of strong 
expediency, but of all constitutional restraints. | 
God grant that its repetition may be as far removed 
from this, as this was from the appropriation for ; 
Caraccas. | 


RESTRICTION OF SLAVERY. 
SPEECH OF MR. DAYTON, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 
In THE SENATE, March 1, 1847. 


The Bill appropriating Three Millions of Dollars to 
secure a peace with Mexico being under consid- 
eration— $ 
Mr. DAYTON rose and addressed the Senate as 

follows: 

Mr. Present: ‘The speech of the Senator from 
New York, (Mr. Drx,] in favor of a clause restrict- | 
ive of slavery in any territories to be acquired 
fram Mexico, has, as it seems, raised quite a 
storm. Sir, I propose, without much regard to 
this state of things, to hazard some remarks upon |: 
the same subject. I shall, at all times, I trust, || 
treat our southern friends with a becoming cour- || 
esy and respect, but | shall never “bate an inch” į; 
of my legitimate right of free discussion. Whether | 


i; passed by the House of Representatives now on || 


ii eign States now on your table, asking, in sub- 


i; ded from the territory to be annexed. 


i cessity of things, that power which has the exclu- |; 


! inexplicable hiatus in the government of the people | 
of the latter, uncalled for by sound reason, and ! 
! unsustained by any precedent in the history of na- 


‘law of our Government, something which restricts 
; the exercise of this common right of sovereignty.” | 


! without the muscles, nerves, and vital powers ne- | 


it shall be my fortune further to excite or allay this 
storm, I know not; but I shall proceed in the exam- | 
ination of the question calmly but firmly, uncon- 
trolled in my remarks by anything save a proper 
self-respect and a deep sense of official duty. 

Mr. SEVIER. I would suggest to the Senator 
from New Jersey, that he defer -his remarks until | 
the question shall come more directly up, on the 
proviso. - 

Mr. DAYTON. The whole question has been 
discussed on the bill as it now is. The Senator 
hour of the night, Tam not disposed to defer my 
The Senators 
from South Carolina [Mr. Burier] and from jj 
Georgia [Mr. Corauirr] would seem to have been | 
surprised by the introduction of this question. 
Why, Mr. President, how so? There is a bill 


your table containing this proviso. There are reso- 
lutions from the Legislatures of at least eight sover- |i 


stance, the incorporation of this proviso. The 


| it gave, by another express provision, 


resolutions of the State of New Jersey, which I 
hold in my hand, are as follows: 


1. Resolved by the Senate and General Assembly of the 
State of New Jersey, That the Senators and Representatives 


otherwise obtained, that slavery or involuntary servitude, į 


i| except asa punishment for crimes, shall be forever exclu- | 


“2. Resolved, That the Governor be requested to trans- | 
mit a copy of the above resolution to each of our Senators | 
and Representatives in Congress. H 

«Approved, February 16, 1847.” 

The support of the above resolution is entitled ! 
to, and it shall receive, (in despite of denunciation,) H 
my best efforts to secure the object proposed by it. |! 
I contend, sir. ji 

1. That Congress has the right to impose such |} 
restriction. i 

2. That it is its duty to do so, and to declare its || 
intention now. ji 

The territories of the United States are its prop- `! 
erty, and over this property Congress, and Con- i 
gress alone, has an exclusive jurisdiction. For no a 


+ Over the people and over the soil of our territories, |! 


the jurisdiction of the Federal Government is su- j: 
preme and absolute. Now, sir, whether this Gov- |} 
ernment is to be held as national, with a Constitu- |) 
tion reaching to individuals, and operating upon |; 
the people as one great whole, or whether it is to |; 
be held a mere compact between sovereign States, |! 
is immaterial for the purposes of this argument. |, 


‘In either event, it is a Government, and, as such, |. 


possesses all such ordinary rights and powers as 
grow out of governmental supremacy. Ih the ne- 


ij 
fi 


i 


sive jurisdiction of the soil and the citizen, must, ‘| 


li without express grant, have the usual implied | 


powers incident to government. To contend that || 
one kind of government, as for instance a State, |! 
has power to abolish slavery within its territories, |; 
in virtue of, and as an incident to its sovercignty, |: 
while the Federal Government has no such power |; 
over its territories, is to leave an incongruous and |; 


tions. Were I satisfying my own judgment mere- 
ly, I would stop here, and say to the adversary, : 
‘the burden is upon you; show in the organic | 


i 


But it is not necessary to stop here. The old ; 
Articles of Confederation contained a provision, | 
that the powers of Congress be restrained to such | 
as were expressly granted. This, of itself, would | 
have destroyed the entire working value of that 
instrament, It was about as wise as would be the | 
enactment of a statute book with no common law |: 
to support it; or acreationof the skeleton of a man |; 


The Constitution not only | 
buf as a matter of abundant | 
It authorized |: 


cessary to its motion. 
left out this provision, 
caution, put the converse of it in. 


| Congress, by express provision, to make all laws ií establi: 


: Territory is concerned. 


which shall be necessary.to carry into execution 
the powers thereby vested. If Í were right, there- 
fore, that under the Constitution, Congress alone’ 
has all the ordinary powers. of. government <in:re= 
ference to the territories. of the United States, it: 
has, by express grant, the right to pass-such laws: 
as may be necessary to-carry. those powers into: 
effect. But the Constitution did not stop even: herë: 
i power to. 
Congress “to dispose of and make all needful rules: 
and. regulations respecting the territory ‘or other: 
property belonging to the United States.” > Thesa- 
ving of the claims of the United States, as well as of 
any particular State, which follows, applies mani- 

festly to property claims, and not to any claims. of 

political supremacy. Itseems to me, therefore, that 

the power to regulate or restrict slavery in dur ter- 

ritories, is in the Federal Government, not only as an 

incident to its legislative supremacy, but it is-there 

by express grant. . 

Now, sir, how is this controverted ? It is alleged 
by the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Cau- 
HOUN,] first, that there is an implied restriction on 
the power of this Government in reference’ to. sla- 
very; that this restriction is to be gathered from the 


"entire spirit of the Constitution, and the equality 


: ; f i of rights which each has in the territories of. the 
; in Congress from this State be requested to use their best |) United States 

i! efforts to secure, as a fundamental condition to or provision |, 7 
; in any act of annexation of any territory hereafter to be ac- ; 


| quired by the United States as an indemnity for claims, or | 
É 


This, I can only say, is but a 


| loose, unreliable basis for such an argument. 


The Constitution has not, in words, made such- 
restriction, nor has it said anything like it. . Nor 
is there anything, in my judgment, from which it 
can be fairly argued that such restriction is impli- 
ed; and least of all, as it seems to me, are those: 
whose political creed is strict construction, justified 
in holding to the existence of such implied restric- 
tion. 

But in the second place, it is contended—indeed 
we have it before us in the solemn form of resolu- 
tions from the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. 
CaLnoun]—that any action of Congress which 
shall prevent the citizens of a southern State. emi- 
grating to anew Territory or State with their slave 
property, is an unconstitutional discrimination 
against such southern State ! Sir, this seems to me 
a most extraordinary proposition; yet it is pro- 
claimed in speeches, it is the staple of the South 


! Carolina resolutions on your table, and has had the 


endorsement, I believe, of the Virginia, and. per- 
haps other Legislatures. - Et has been repeated:so 
often, that its advocates seem to think that it must 
at some time have been proved! J would’ like to 
see (as matter of curiosity only) that argument 
which could sustain it. No man sustains a proposi- 
tion, in my judgment, by simply working himself 
into a white heat when its truth js denied. Let us 
examine this proposition. ; 

A citizen of a State owns a particular kind of 
property, the use of which is justified where he 
lives, but is denied by the action of Congress in 
the Territory or State to which he desires to re- 
move, and that is supposed to be unconstitutional, 
Why, sir, in the State of New Jersey, a dollar bill 
will buy a dollar’s worth, and so of a thousand 
such. They are good for their face—the law re- 
cognises them as property, and justifies their use 
in all the transactions and business of life. Now, 
sir, it so happens, or may happen, that in the State 
of Missouri, a dollar bill is not in use; that the 
passage or use of such a bill within her borders is 
against the law—she subjects the act to penalties 
and forfeitures. Under these circumstances, the 


! Federal Government, or its agent, the Territorial 


Legislature, passes a law which says, that no dol- 
lar bill shall pass in her territories; or, to make it 
fact instead of supposition, that no paper money 
shall be received there in payment for public lands. 
Now, sir, my property, which is good property in 
New Jersey, is utterly worthless, so: far as that 
I must part with it just 
asa southern man must part with his:slaves, before 
I go there; and yet, willany man say that it isan 
unjust discrimination against my State? Well, sir, 
let us try the question with another species of 
property, which I take only because it Is a real 
and nota fancy case. The State of New Jersey 
holds all gaming establishments in abhorrence, 
The use of ail that kind of property is strictly for- 
bidden to her citizens. Now, it so happens, that 
another State or States, allows that for certain con- 
siderations, and under certain regulations, these 
ishments shall be licensed within its borders. 
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Her citizens invest considerable amounts of money. 
in that kind of property... Now, sir, under these 
circumstances; Congress, or the Territorial. Legis- 
lature as its agent, thinks: proper to restrict the use 
of all'such property within its borders: This de- 
stroys-<at once. the entire value of. the contents, 

culiar fixtures, and appurtenances of a gaming 
house, so far as that Terricory is concerned; but 
will. any one contend that it is an unjust or uncon- 
stitutional discrimination against the property or 
the rights of the citizens of that State where these 
things ave‘ tolerated ?. Now; sir, in what consists 
the difference in principle? It is not enough to 
say that the value of property is great in one case, 
and comparatively small in another. If the prin- 
ciple be sound, it will cover both. 

Sir, these illustrations: might be carried to an 
indefinite extent. Whenever particular States may 
give any peculiar rights of property, say in the 
services of apprentices, or anything else, if you 
please, or may regulate those rights in a particular 
way, and Congress shall adopt the system of 
another State, or regulate those rights in another 
way, in us Territories, it will become an unjust 
discrimination against that State whose system it 
has: repudiated ! 

But, Mr. President, the same course of reason- 
ing which would characterize this exclusion of 
slave property as an unconstitutional discrimina- 
tion against those States where itis held, would 
make any restriction upon their political rights 
-liable to the same objection. South Carolina, for 


instance, gives certain rights under certain circum- | 


stances; Massachusetts withholds the same rights 
under like circumstances; the United States, legis- 
lating for its territories, adopts the Massachusetts 
rule—denies these rights to the citizens of South 
Carolina emigrating to its territories—is that an 
unjust or unconstitutional discrimination against 
the latter State? Sir, this course of reasoning fol- 
lowed.out, would make the rules of property and 
all municipal government, uniform throughout the 
Territories and the new States. There can be 
nothing in it, The States now in the Union, and 
those: which may hereafter be admitted to the 
Union, are and will be on an equal footing; but 
that equality is an equality springing from the en- 
joyment of one general political system, it has 
nothing to do with mere rules for the regulation or 


exclusion of property from either States or Terri- | 


tories. When the citizens of the several States 
reach the territory, they are all there on the same 
footing. Each may, perhaps, have to exchange 
or dispose of certain parts of his property before 
he goes there. 

But it is argued by the Senator in the same 
spirit, that as the only constitutional requisite, when 
a State applies for admission to the Union, is that 
it shall have a republican form of government, it 
follows that the exaction of any other condition 
is unconstitutional. But is Congress bound to 
admit every State which applies, because she has 
a republican form of government?) May we not 
refuse admission if the State constitution conflicts 
with that of the United States? Or if the new State 
assume boundaries which we are unwilling to 
recognise? Have we not, from the beginning, 
enforced conditions on the new States as prelimi- 
nary to their admission? Have they not all first 
yielded up a portion of their sovereign rights? 


— not the States north of the Ohio, formed under the || 


ordinance of 1787 only, but all others, from the 
beginning down to the very last Territorial bill, 
that of Minesota, now on your table? The con- 
ditions, among others, are, that they shall impose 
no tax on the lands of the United States; that they 
shall impose no tax on such lands for five years 


afier their sale; that they shall never tax the lands | 
of non-residents higher than the lands of residents. | 


Sir, there is no such restriction as this on the legis- 
lation of the old States. The power of uncontroll- 


ed taxation is of the very essence of sovereignty. || 
And yet even in this most delicate point, from the | 


very foundation of the Government to the present 
hour Congress has exacted this condition, and 
then, in the very language of the acts, admitted 


these States “upon the same footing with the | 


original States, in all respects whatever.” 


Sir, 


the doctrine of the Senator from South Carolina | 


would convict all these Congresses of a public 
legislative falsehood. If we impose terms, they 
are not, he says, admitted on an equal footing 


| with. the original States; that the Constitution re- 
cognises no terms, no conditions. . 

Tf one of the States should buy up twenty miles 
square in the heart of the Territory of Wisconsin; 
should then open its prison doors, and convert the 
heart of that Territory into a Botany Bay, for its 
disgorged felons, it will not be denied that Con- 
gress has power to stay the evil. It may say, this 
will be a leprous spot; it will spread contamination 
all around and about it; it'will destroy the value 
of other lands; it will stunt and dwarf the growth 
of the Territory. And if Congress can say this, 
or do this, why can it not say and do the same 
thing in regard to the introduction of slavery into 
its Territories? Ido not mean to say that there is 
the slightest likeness, in a moral point of view, 
between the two classes. I contend, only, that the 
right of interference grows out of the same princi- 
ples and the same powers. 

I hold, therefore, that on every just view of this 
question, Congress has the constitutional right to 
impose this restriction on its Territories, and as a 
preliminary to their admission to the Union, on the 
States. But, if doubt still exists, let us look to the 
precedents. : 

‘At the close of the Revolution, the public lands, 
won from a common enemy, by a common effort, 
became the common property of the country. It 
was no gratuity (as some gentlemen seem to argue) 


right, transferred these lands to the United States 
for the common benefit of all. 

The cession by Virginia of all that country north 
of the Ohio, was upon the express condition, how- 
ever, that at a proper time the States to be formed 
i there, should come into the Union “ on an equal 
|| footing” with the original States. This cession 
i was, I believe, in 1786, during the Confederation. 
i In the following year, the old Congress, sitting 
under the Confederation, passed the famous ordi- 
nance of 1787, by the sixth article of which slavery 
was to be forever shut out from all that country 
then known as the Northwest Territory. ‘This 
ordinance was passed with the assent of the entire 
South. No man thought then they had no right to 
pass it. The convention for the formation of the 
present Constitution was then in session; and the 


tended finally to settle the much-controverted ques- 
tion of slave representation in that convention. 
The free States then thought they saw the full ex- 
| tent of what they conceded. They thought they 


spread, before them! ‘The very first Congress 
| after the adoption of the Constitution, and many 
‘of the members of which were in the convention 
| which made it, passed unanimously a supplement 
| to this ordinance of 1787, and passed it expressly 
for the purpose of carrying that ordinance, exclu- 
ding slavery from the Northwest Territory, into 
These fathers of the Constitution, the men 


when Virginia and the other States, from a sense of 


ordinance excluding slavery north of the Ohio, ; 


‘had the entire country over which slaves could 
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the restriction. 
vote of 33 to 11. 

Mr. CALHOUN. I beg to interrupt the Sena- 
tor. In justice to Mr. Lowndes, I must say that 
the Senator from New Jersey is mistaken—the 
question had been settled long before, &c. 

Mr. DAYTON. I suspect I am fresher, at least, 
from an examination of that debate, than the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. I refer him to the 18th 
volume of Niles’s Register, page 29—a work of 
acknowledged accuracy. 

Mr. CALHOUN. Itis a mistake. 

Mr. DAYTON. Does the Senator mean to 
deny that Mr. Lowndes voted for the bill?, 

Mr. CALHOUN. Perhaps he did. 

Mr. DAYTON. Sir, he not only voted for it, 
but he seems to have led the debate in its favor. 
He is reported to have “urged with great earnest- 
ness the propriety of a decision which would re- 
store tranquillity to the country; which was demand- 
ed by every consideration of discretion, of moderation, 
of wisdom and of virtue.” [See National Intelligen- 
cer, 4th March, 1820.] 

Now, sir, southern men call this Missouri ques- 
tion a compromise; but a compromise of what? 
Sir, it was a compromise as të the question only 
where the slave line should run; it was no com- 
promise as to the principle, as to the right of Con- 
gress to restrict slavery in its Territories. It admit- 
ted that, in its most solemn form. 

Mr. BUTLER. I ask the Senator whether he 
is ready to stand by that compromise? Will he 
stand by it? Let him answer that. 

Mr. DAYTON. Sir, all in time—that is notnow 
the question, though I remark in passing, that such 
compromise was as to territory then the property 
of the United States; but I am speaking of the right 
of the Government to impose this anti-slavery re- 
striction on territories hereafter to be acquired. 
That question you did not compromise; you com~ 

romised as to the whereabouts the slave line 
should then run; you did not, you could not, com- 


And in the Senate, it passed by a 


il promise as to the meaning of the Constitution ! 


That was a question of power, ay or no. 

+ Sir, the power was conceded, acted upon. It 
thus added another to that long line of precedents 
originating in the ordinance of 1787. We have 
then, for the rightful exercise of this power, both 
precedents and principles. 

Mr. President, I have no wish to disturb slavery 
where it is, though I hold ita great social and politi- 
cal evil. I know there are some here who seem to 
think it one of God’s blessings. The Senator from 


South Carolina [Mr. Burier] has told us, with 
| much warmth of manner, that the fathers of the 


Constitution, the great men of the South, would 
not have submitted to what has been said here. 
Sir, the Senator forgets. 
Mr. Jefferson was the first to condemn, and the 
most prompt to suggest the abolition of, slavery, 
Mr. Madison, in the Convention which framed 
the Constitution, insisted that it was ‘‘ wrong to 


| admit in the Constitution the idea that there could 


be property in men’’—the utmost length of modern 
abolitionism. Ay, sir, so sensitive were the great 
men of that day, that they eschewed the name of 
“ slaves’? no such word as ‘* slave” or “slavery”? 
can be found in the Constitution. Though used in 
their debates and in the original drafts of the Con- 
stitution, though the precise and proper words to 
express their meaning, they finally struck them 
from the entire instrument, and conveyed the sense 
of the Convention by other and roundabout forms 
of expression. They embraced slaves in the clause 
giving a slave representation under the terms, 
č three-fifths of all other persons.” In that clause 
which prohibits Congress from imposing restric- 


i| tions on their importation, prior to 1808, they are 
' embraced under the terms ‘‘ such persons as any 
|| of the States now existing shall think proper to 
i| admit,” &c. In that clause which provides for the 


surrender of fugitive slaves, they are described as 
“ persons held to service or labor in one State 
under the Jaws thereof,” and escaping into an- 
other. 

Sir, no man can read the Constitution, in con- 
nexion with the debates, without a conviction that 
our fathers intentionally discarded the word “slave”? 
as unfit fora place in the Constitution of a free 
people. J allude to this in no offensive or unkind 
spirit; and, whatever may be my views in refer- 


Íl ence to the institution, 1 repeat, [have no idea of 
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disturbing it where it now is;. but where it is not, I 
` ask that this country shall not be charged with the 
sin of placing it.. 1 donot propose to examine the 
subject of slavery as a State institution, much less 
to probe the sore, if it be such. Sir, I haveno 
right to do'so; though the body politic should fes- 
ter, gangrene, die, if it will, yet our hands are tied. 
Mr. President, I have, to my knowledge, never 


Pore 
ifferent 


Sir, the late feeling, as indicated by the action of | 


| 


different State Legislatures, against enlarging the 
system, originates inthe great ahd constant acces- 
sion of slave territory. Since the adoption of the 
Constitution, the relative strength of the South, as 
we all know, has been vastly increased. Louisi- 


ana, Florida, and Texas, in all their immense ex- 


j 


free, to such as are slave. 

If we have a right, under the Constitution, to 
annex Texas, a slave country, as it is, have we not | 
a right to annex a free country asit is? And may | 
we not, by legislative act, declare that we will do i 
it? Sir, it seems to me that nothing short of a _ 
species of infatuation—a sort of fixed, blind adhe- | 
rence to one set of opinions, could induce a doubt of | 
the right. 

If the right or power be admitted, a single ques- 
tion remains: Is it not our duty to exercise it, an 
to declare our intentions to do so now? 

If we would avoid future and blacker discord, | 
now, now is the time; before any personal interests | 
are involved, before any legal rights are vested, | 
while all is yet in the unpledged, untold future. 


I 
| 
| 


Sir, if this declaration be once made, it will control | 


the conduct of statesmen—it will regulate the votes 
of Senators. Ifthe declaration be now made, be- 
fore God I believe it will, in its results; end the war. | 
If nothing but freé territory is to be acquired, de- | 
pons upon it, a southern President will scarcely | 

old it worth the millions of money and the blood | 
it will cost to obtain it. . 


THE THREE MILLION BILL. 


SPEECH OF MR. PEARCE, 
OF MARYLAND, 
in tue Senate, March 1, 1847. 


On the bill placing three millions of dollars at the 
disposal of the President, to enable him to nego- | 
tiate a treaty of Peace and Limits with Mexico. 


i 
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interest of the Senate. 
go at large into the subject, which, in general, may 
be said to be exhausted. My chief purpose is a 
special one, and will not consume much of the Sen- 
ate’s time. It is, to use a phrase employed by the 
Senator from Missouri on another occasion, 

vindicate the truth of history. It may seem rash 
in me, sir, to oppose my opinions and researches 
to those of the Senator from Louisiana, [Mr. 


28 


tt 


H 


Soure, ] whose character and position give so 
much authority to what he has. said on this sub- 
ject. But my examination of it has led me to 
conclusions so entirely opposite to those which he 
announced with all tbe- confidence .of undoubted 
certainty, that I am compelled to state the facts 
and reasoning by which 


decision of the questions present: 
inquire what European Power first discovered and 
colonized Texas—whether Spain had an actual or 
constructive occupancy of it from the treaty of 
1762, which ceded Louisiana to Spain, or whether 
| it was, in fact, and of right, a part of Louisiana. 

It may be a more important question whether the 
province of Texas extended to the Rio Bravo, or 
was limited by the Nueces river. But it has been 

so often said that our recent acquisition of Texas 

was only a re-annexation of it to the United States, 

only bringing back into the Union what had been 

wrongfully divorced from it, that many honest 

eople in the country have come to believe that this 

is an indisputable and acknowledged fact; and even 

the President assumed it in his message to Con- 

gress at the commencement of the present session. 

Sir, the Senator from Missouri, in a speech which 

he delivered in the Senate in the summer of 1844, 

| gave us the key to this perpetual cry of re-annex- 
ation. He said that Demosthenes once advised the 
Athenians to re-take a certain city, and that in the 
little monosyllable “rE” lay all the virtue which 
rescued the act from the imputation of spoliation 

and robbery. I cannot permit this error to be 
repeated now, however honestly, without such 

contradiction as Iam able to give. In the reported 

speech of the Senator from Louisiana I find the 

following passages: 

« These matters have, for three or four years past, occu- 
pied a considerable portion of public attention ; and yet, sir, 


there are matters connected with the history of this province 
with which, perhaps, the people of the United States are 


formation of the civil treaty of Versailles—up to 1800. Be- 


any shadow of right, to the territory of Texas. How did 
Texas stand then? Why, sir, as early as 1685, we find the 
bold and chivalrous La Salle planting the flag of his country 
| on the west side of the Guadaloupe, and taking possession 
: Matagorda Bay. Where was the last settlement of Mexico 
at that time? lt was upon the western side of the river 
not far from San Luis Potosi, as far from the river 
e as the Mississippi was from that river ; and, sir, 
from that day up to 1800, never was a map known where 
that province was not designated as a part of New ae 

e 

* 


the whole province extending to the southern side of tt 
In 1819, the treaty of Florida took place, and Spain was 


Panuco, 
Guadaioup' 


Rio Bravo de} Norte.” 
* * * 


* * * 


i 
i sion, (for she never was in actual possession of an inch of 
the groun 


structive possession of Texas.” 


j 
j 
1 


controvert, with all courtesy to him, but with the 
confidence of earnest conviction. 


i 


to the country itself a name from her own lan- 


guage, 
towns; . 
ed forts, built towns, sett! 


that Spain sent missions into Texas, erect- 
led colonies, and occupied 


i| every spot in it which was known to civilization; 


that her troops traversed it in all directions, and 
enforced her power over it against France, at all 
times; that it was governed, at all times prior to 
the Mexican revolution, by Spanish Governors, 


| 


fore 1762, made known to the French colonial 
authority that it was considered a part of, or as 
attached to, the Vice Royalty of Mexico. On the 
| other hand, I say th l 
lement in Texas, if we except the accidental and 
t made by La Salle in 1685 
ed in the next two years 
; nor attempted to be re 
ars afterwards, and ther 

and ridiculous failure. 


| 
| 


l 


those acts of power or 
give validity even to a ti 
its inception. 


| 


| 


1 ch I have been led to a differ- ! 
-ent result. It is not, indeed, of importance to the | 
by this bill to í 


not yet thoroughly acquainted. Texas was but during the ; 
short space of thirty-eight years under the same dominion | 
as Mexico, and that period was from 1762—the time of the ; 


fore that time, never did Spain presume thatit had any title, ; 


of the whole territory upon the right and upon the left of ; 


again put in possession, or, at least, in constructive posses- i 


d of that territory,) but she was again put into con- | 


These statements of the Senator, I propose to |: 


I say, then, sir, į; 
that Spain first discovered Texas, and first colo- | 
nized it; that she stamped the impress of her pow- | 
er and her language on the province; that she gave it 


as she did to its bays, rivers, ports, and | 


who, in various forms, and at different times, be- © 


at France never had any set- ; 


built no forts | 


It is true that France set-up aclaim to all Tex: 
as far.as the Rio Bravo del Norteas par i 
ana,and that her writers and map-makers generally 


sovereignty of France itself. For centuries they 
styled themselves Kings of Great Britain, France, 
and Ireland, and maintained this unjust pretension’ 
by force of arms, by long and bloody wars. of in- 
vasion and conquest, until one of them was atdast 
crowned at Paris. But history is challenged for 
the proof of any active or successful effort on:thë 
part of France to give efficacy tò- her claim to 
Texas. In the investigation of this subject, shall 
be compelled to refer to authorities to. vindicate 
| the position which I have assumed, but I shall be 
'; as brief as possible. I shall not relyupon partisan . 
| writers, upon diplomatic advocates, or-the ex. parte 
i statements of mere politicians; I shall draw. the 
|| facts on which I place reliance from historians of 
i| acknowledged authority—from such as were as 
i; nearly as possible cotemporary with the events of 
i which they write—from such as may be supposed 
| to have leaned to the side of France-and the United 
! States—from Charlevoix, the Jesuit, who was. it 
| Louisiana while it was yet an infant settlement— 
i from the Count de Vergennes, the. Minister. of 
Louis XVI.—from Barbé Marbois, who. wasa 
Minister of Napoleon—and from an illustrious citi- 
ii zen of Louisiana, I mean the late Chief Justice of 
|i that State, Francis Xavier Martin, who to distin- 
| guished juridical learning united,the highest repu- 
| tation for public purity and historic impartiality. 
Now, sir, what are the facts as we learn from these 
sources? As early as 1538, Hernandez de Soto, 
by the authority of Charles I. of Spain, landed at 
| what is now called Tampa Bay the largest military 
i| force, perhaps, which had then been employed in 
| the subjugation of the Indians of North America— 
“nine hundred foot and three hundred and fifty 
horse. With this force he traversed Florida, the 
i western parts of Georgia, Tennessee, and even 
southern Kentucky. / In 1539 he. reached. the.Jeft 
bank of the Mississippi, a little below the Jast | 
Chickasaw Bluff, crossed the ‘river, marched. up 
and down its western bank, almost constantly in 
conflict with the natives, and finally died at the 
mouth of Red River. His successor, Muscoso, 
| in the hope of reaching Mexico by land, conducted 
the shattered remnants of his army up the Red 
River, through that part of the country called 
Nachitoches and Nacogdoches, probably, says 
Martin, into that part of the country now called 
the Province of Texas. He proceeded until he 
reached the foot of a mountainous country, when 
he determined to retrace his steps. He accord- 
ingly returned to the Mississippi, and passed the 
winter and spring of 1542 at the mouth of Red 
River, engaged in the construction of vessels to 
onvey his men to Mexico. In these vessels he 
floated down the Mississippi, and coasted along 
the shores of Louisiana and Texas, until he arrived 
atPanuco. Such was the original discovery of the 
Mississippi and of Texas by subjects of Spain, 
under the authority of the Crown. The rights 
| which this discovery gave to Spain were forfeited 
ij by abandonment: and for nearly a century anda 
“half this whole region remained unknown to eivi- 
lization, and in the possession of those who had 
i the only good title to it, the aboriginal Inhabitants. 
i In 1681, La Salle, crossing the land from the lakes 
to the IHinois, rediscovered the Mississippi, and 
descending it, traced it to its mouth,.in the Gulf of 
"Mexico. Then he retraced his way to Canada. 
In 1684, having procured the royal authority, and 
advances from the King’s treasury, he sailed from 
France, with a squadron of four vessels, with the 
purpose of founding a French colony onthe banks 
of the Mississippi. For two weeks after making 
the shores of the Gulf of Mexico they sought in 
vain for the mouth of the Great River. At last 
oast of Texas, on what is now 
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the river, 
‘Texas. 
His.) 
and found. his colony 
` tempts and failures, an 


now. believed to be the Colorado of 


bject Aull was to discover the Mississippi, 
there. After various at- 

d losing his last ship, La | 
Salle determined to return to France by the way 
of Canada; and leaving his settlement on the Gua- | 

` *dalupe, he set. out in. 1687 in this last expedi- 
tion, and was murdered on the route by his own | 
men. Four only of his party reached’ the Mis- 
sissippi, and’ made their way to Quebec. In the} 
course of another year, the settlement was en- | 
entirely destroyed by famine, by Indian hostilities, 
orby a Spanish force. In the fact of its destruc- 
ion’ all the historians agree; but they differ as to Í 
‘the agency of the Spaniards in the deed. Martin | 
says that the Viceroy of Mexico, in pursuance of | 
“standing instructions from the King of Spain, | 
(Philip H1,). which enjoined the extermination of | 
all. foreigners who might penetrate the Gulf of 
Mexico, and, having heard of La Salle’s settle- | 
ment, formed an expedition at Coahuila, to scour | 
the country, and hunt out the French colonists; 
‘that Alonzo de Leon, who commanded this expe- 


dition, found the site of the French colony, but no | 


traces of the colonists.* The Count de Vergennes, 
in his Memoir of Louisiana, says “that the 
< Spaniards made prisoners of all the French, load- 
“ed them. with irons, and drove them to the mines 
of Mexico, in whose subterranean abysses they 
« perished.” The fact is indisputable, that the 
Spaniards sought the destruction of this settlement 
as an encroachment on the territories claimed by 
them; that it was destroyed in about two years 
after its accidental establishment; and that never 
afterwards was it restored by France. Indeed, it 
was not until thirty-five years afterwards, that any 
attempt was made by the French to re-settle St. 
‘Bernard’s Bay; and that attempt, 
-was scarcely worthy of the name. On the other 
hand, Alonzo de Leon traversed the country with 
Spanish troops before the return of his expedition 
to Coahuila, giving to the Indians whom he met 
with the name of Texas, or friends, which after- 
wards became the name of the colony. In a few 
years after, says Martin, the Spaniards sènt mis- 
sionaries into this part of the country, and after- 
wards established military posts’ or presidios 
among the Indians, which “ were the beginning of 
the Spanish settlements in the province of Texas.” 
For twelve years after the death of La Salle, 
France attempted no further settlement in Louisi- 
ana, and never, at any time afterwards, did she 
exercise any authority or found any establishment 
in any part of the country called Texas; while 
Spain sent out her missionaries, built her forts, 
_ settled her colonies, and exercised such authority 
as was usual in remote countries so little known to 
civilization. In 1699, the second French expedi- 
tion, under Iberville, settled at the Bay of Biloxi. 
In 1700, while Iberville was exploring the Missis- 
sippi, the Spanish commandant of Pensacola ap- 


peared before the fort at Biloxi, in a ship-of-war, | 


with the purpose of driving the French from their 
settlement. This purpose was defeated by the su- 
perior force of the French. The Sp&nish com- 
mandant contented himself with delivering to the 
Count de Surgeres_a solemn protest against the 
occupation by the French of territories which he 
claimed as belonging to the vice-royalty of Mex- 
ico. Subsequently the grant to Crozet was made, 
and the French pushed their settlements up the 
Mississippi and the Red river, thus securing their 
title to the valley of the Mississippi. Long before ; 
this period, the Spaniards had settled on the banks 
of the Rio Bravo; and at the time of which I speak 
their most southern post on that river was the Pre- 
sidio del Norte. In 1714, the French. sent St. 
Dennys overland to the Del Norte to open a trade 
with Mexico. Their object, says Martin, was 
also to check the progress of the Spaniards, who 
were preparing to advance their settlements in | 
Texas to the neighborhood of Nachitoches. Fa | 
ther Charlevoix tells us, that the motive of the 
French settlements on Red river was the neigh- 
borhood of the Spaniards; he says, “ the Nachi- 
toches are settled on the Red river, and we have | 
judged it convenient to build a fort among them, 
to hinder the Spaniards from settling nearer us.” 


* Mémoire sur la Louisiane, par M. de Vergennes, 122; 
Martin’s History of Louisiana, 126, 127. : i $ 


|| Nachitoches he found 


as will be seen, į 


In his History of New France, Charlevoix says, 
scarcely was this fort finished, ‘when Du Tisné 
was informed that the Spaniards had made an es- 
tablishment among the Assinnais Indians, and 
that there was every reason to believe, that their 
project was to push on to the Mississippi, if not 
prevented, which obliged the Governor of Louisi- 
ana to reinforce the garrison o 
In this first expedition of St. Dennys, he failed to 
open the overland trade with Mexico; and in 1716, 
another attempt was made. St. Dennys was in 
this expedition also. About thirty miles from 
the Spaniards had a mission, 
to which three soldiers were attached. At Nacog- 
doches, their next stage, they found another Span- 
ish mission; thirty miles further a third mission; 
twenty-five milesfurther a Spanish presidio or fort, 

arrisoned by a captain, lieutenant, and twenty- 

ve soldiers; thirty miles further another mission 
with a few soldiers; and, finally, after crossing the 
Rio Colorado the French party were attacked by 
sixty Spaniards on horscback. At the Presidio 
del Norte, St. Dennys was arrested. This was 
owing, says Martin, to a letter addressed to the 
Viceroy of Mexico by Don Martin de Alacorne, 
then the Spanish Governor of Texas, who was dissa- 
tisfied that St. Dennys should have passed through 
his government without seeing him. So early, 
therefore, as this period, Texas was a province of 
Mexico, with a Spanish governor, several missions, 
amilitary post, and such a population as that sixty 
Spanish horsemen were imbodied at one time near 
the Colorado. 
ana wrote unto history and not palpable fiction, 
Spain must at this time have had an actual occu- 
puncy of Texas, and France not even a construc- 
tive possession. This same Governor, Alacorne, 
in 1720, established other missions in Texas, and 
built a fort on the Bay of Espiritu Santo, as he 
called St. Bernard’s Bay. On his return from this 
place, he was expected to establish a mission 
among the Caddoes on the Red River, whose set- 
tlement was near the present limits of the United 


3 


\ 
f 
| 


I 
| 
who had obtained a grant at this same place, hav- 
ing, in 1719, taken possession of and settled it. 
Thus, says Martin, “ the settlement of the French 
«in Louisiana acquired the utmost extension from 
‘east to west they ever had, id est, from Fort 
‘Toulouse, on the Alibamons, to a point on Red 


|| establishments in Texas, and sustaining them by 


| considerable military force. In 1722, St. Dennys 
| learned that the Marquis de Gallo, the new Span- 
| ish Governor of Texas, had arrived in the north- 
eastern part of that province with four hundred 
horsemen. In 1724, St. Dennys, who was still in 
command at Nachitoches, informed the Governor 
of Louisiana that the Governor of Texas had 
lately reccived a reinforcement of five hundred sol- 
diers. To all this the French colonial authorities 
submitted quietly, contented with the correspond- 
ence between La Harpe and Alacorne, Governor 
of Texas in 1720, in which each had asserted the 


—the only difference being, that the Spaniards took 
actual possession of the country, and maintained 
it with their military power, while the French did 
not even attempt so to sustain their pretensions. 
From this general remark, I must except a feeble 
effort made by La Harpe in 1722, to revive the 
establishment of La Salle, on the Bay of St. Ber- 
nard.{ This officer was sent with 
and thirty men with orders to take possession of 
the country on St. Bernard’s Bay, build a fort, 


| whom he might find there. He accomplished none 
of these objects, and returned, after having exas- 
perated the Indians by kidnapping some of their 
chiefs—the only cs effected.§ 


1722, says: 


* See Martin’s History of Louisiana, 1 vol. 191; 


Charle- 


the French and printed at London, 1763; Histoire et De- 


scription Générale de la Nouvelle France, t. 4, p. 186— 
Paris, 1744. 


+ Martin’s History of Louisiana, vol. 1; 203, 238, 219. 
į Martin’s Louisiana, 207, 222, 244, 250. 
. 1 Martin’s Louisiana, 238, 239. 


f Fort Natchitoches.* | 


If the late Chief Justice of Louisi- |) 


States. In thisthey were disappointed—La Harpe, | 


‘River beyond the present limits of the State.” | 
While the French settlements were thus limited to | 
the Red River, the Spaniards were extending their | 


claims of his own country to the Province of Texas i 


a small vessel | 


and remove by force, if necessary, any Spaniards i 


Charlevoix, writing of this on the 5th of April, | 


voix Letters to the Duchess of Lesdiguierés, translated from i 


pee 


in seeking, to the west of 


f 


i 
i 


< They are at present engaged 
the Mississippi, a place to make a settlement, which may 
bring us nearer to Mexico; and they think they have found 
itat a hundred leagues from the mouth of the nver, ina bay 
which bears the name, sometimes, of St, Magdaien, and 
sometimes of St. Louis, but oftener that of St. Bernard. it 
receives many rivers, some of which are pretty large, and it 
was there that La Salle landed when he missed the mouth 
of the Mississippi. A brigantine had lately been sent thither 
to reconnoitre it, but they found there some savages who. 
appear little disposed to. receive us, &c. I also hear that 
the Spaniards have very lately prevented this design by set- 
tling there before us.” 


He adds: 


“The neighborhood of the Spaniards may have its use, 
but let us leave it to them to approach us as much as they 
will; we are not in a condition, and we have no need to 
extend ourselves further.?—Charlevoiz'’s Letters, ge, 343, 
Thus, whatever the French claims and schemes 
| might be, the Spaniards seem always to have been 
li more active and energetic, and to have taken actual 
| possession, while France was ‘dreaming of extir- 
pated colonies and abandoned rights. The Count 
de Vergennes tells us that the Spaniards remem- 
bered the Bay of St. Louis, (St. Bernard’s,) and 
the French post of that name; they repaired thither 
|! established themselves upon the ruins they ha 
| formerly made, and erected there the standard of 
|! Spain; that they imported from the Canary Islands 
| many families, who went into the interior sixty 
i| leagues from this post, and built the town 
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of San 
| Fernando on the little river San Antonio; and he 
|| declares that it would be one of the happiest Span- 
| ish Colonies if itMvere not for the warlike savages 
i who surgound it.* He adds, that the Louisiana 
‘company were far from taking umbrage at the 
| movements of the Spaniards, and did not.protest 
i| against their usurpations; that they opened their 
i| eyes too late to the ambition of the Spaniards, 
| when sending La Harpe with a detachment to re- 
take possession of the Bay of St. Louis, they 
found the Spaniards already established there. 

Martin confirms this account, and tells us that 
soon after the settlement of the families from the 
Canaries on the San Antonio, another body of 
these islanders, amounting to five hundred, came 
to Texas, and settled in the northwest, among the 
Assinnais Indians. This was in 1719. From 
about this period down to the cession of Louisiana 
| to Spain by the treaty of Versailles, the latter 
Power remained in undisturbed and indisputed 
possession of all Texas, which was not in the oc- 
cupancy of the native Indians. The French colo- 
nists even recognised a right in the crown of Spain 
to the province of Texas. I say this upon the 
authority of Martin, who quotes from the archives 
of Louisiana, to which he had access, and in 
which, doubtless, the evidence is to be found. In 
the chapter in which he treats of the boundaries 
of Louisiana, at the time of its cession to the Uni- 
ted States, is the following passage: 

«On the bayou des Lauriers, (Lauret creck,) six miles 
southwest by south from the town of Natchitoches, on the 
Red river, and fifteen miles from the Adayes, where the 
road to Nacogdoches crosses the bayon, the French had 
placed leaden plates on a tree on each side of the road, with 
an inscription expressing that the spot was the boundary he- 
tween the French and Spanish dominions, without indicating 
| the continuation of the line on either side. Similar plates 

were also fixed at Vatassees, a village of the Nadoca Indi- 
ans, fifty leagues northwest of Natchitoches. The bounda- 
ry line from bayou des Lauriers to the sea was never run, 
| each party claiming much more than the other was willing 
| to allow. The Spaniards claimed that the line was to be 
| run due south, in which case it would strike the sea near 

the river Carcasson? —2 Martin’s Louisiana, 201. 
| However this may be, the evidence is quite suf- 
| ficient, I think, to show that Spain not only claim- 
i! ed Texas as part of the dominions of her crown, 
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| but that she had the actual occupancy of it long 
|| prior to the treaty of Versailles; and that, though 
li the line of demarcation was never run, and the pre- 
ii cise limits were never defined, the French colonial 
| authorities, by adopting the points mentioned by 
Martin, admitted the Spanish right to almost the 
Even Barbé Marbois, the min- 
Lister of Napoleon, who negotiated, on the part of 
i France, the treaty of cession to the United States, 
says that the country claimed by France extended 
! only to the Bay of St. Bernard.} 

i But in addition to all this historical evidence. is 
‘that of the geographers and map-makers. The 


-|  * Mémoire sur Louisiane, par M. de Vergennes, 146, 147, 
| 148, 149. 


{1 Martin’s Louisiana, 209. 
t Barbé Marbois’s History of Louisiana, page 107. 
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Senator from Louisiana was mistaken in suppo- 
sing that no map prior to 1800 could be found, 
where New France was not designated as extend- 
ing to the Rio Bravo del Norte. I have before me 
a work published: at Paris, in 1787, entitled “Atlas 
Encyclopédique, par M. Bonne, Engénieur-Hydro- 
graphe. de la Marine, et par M. Desmarest, de 
TAcadémie Royale des Sciences,’’ &c., in which 
there are two maps, showing not only that New 
Mexico lay on both sides of the upper Bravo del 


Norte, but that New Santander, now called Tam- | 


aulipas, extended considerably east of that river. 
In a general chart by Lieutenant Roberts, of the 
British navy, dated in 1784, which I found in the 
Library of Congress, among the collections of Mr. 
Jefferson, New Leon is made to extend east of the 
Rio Grande, and in a map, dated in 1743, and | 
bound up in the first volume of Charlevoix’s “ His- | 
toire Générale de la Nouvelle France,” published | 
in 1774, at Paris, while no limits are marked, it | 
is very manifest, frem the position of the word 


Louisiana, that it was confined very closely to the || 
Farther research | 


Mississippi and the Red rivers. 
doubtless would have multiplied this sort of evi- | 
dence, particularly if Spanish maps could have 
been obtained. While, therefore, I believe, with 
the Senator from Missouri, that the country be- 
tween the Red river and the Arkansas, which was 
ceded by the treaty of 1819 to Spain, was right- |) 
fully the territory of the United States prior to that | 
time, 1 must think that this qeaty, which was | 
unanimously ratified by the Senate, did not divorce 
Texas from the United States, but onlygyielded an | 
unfounded claim to it. We found this country in 
the possession of Spain, when Louisiana was ceded 
to us; and though we urged a diplomatic claim to 
it, we left it in the undisturbed occupancy of the | 
Spanish authorities, and relinquished our preten- 
sions when we obtained the transfer of Florida. 
How, then, can the term ve-annexation be justly 
employed, or what end can it serve but that of 
popular delusion ? 

come now, sir, to inquire what were the limits 
of the Spanish province and modern republic of 
Texas. On this point I shall quote only two 
modern authorities. The first is a map of Texas, 
by Stephen H. Austin, the great Texan colonist, 
compiled by him if 1836, and published by Tan- 
ner, ahighly respectable map-maker of Philadel- | 
phia. In this map, the river Nueces is the west- 
ern boundary of Texas; and the country between | 
that river and the Rio Grande is designated as a 
part of the Mexican State of Tamaulipas. 

My next authority is one entitled to great con- 
sideration. Itisnot Flumboldt, sir, but one much 
more familiar to the democracy of this country, 
and for a long time, if not still, considered by them 
as oracular—the Senator from Missouri, [Mr. 
Benron.] In May, 1844, that Senator delivered 
in this Chamber, a speech against the annexation 
of Texas, by the treaty then just concluded by the 
administration of Mr. Tyler. 
nent objections to the treaty, which he urged, was 
this: That it proposed to annex Texas, not as 
properly limited and defined, but as claimed by an 
act of the Texian Congress, to extend to the Rio 
Grande, and reaching from the mouth of that river, 
in the climate of eternal flowers, to its sources 
amidst eternal snows. Whether the treaty did 
propose this or not, is of no consequence in the 
view which I am taking; since my object is to 
show, by the authority of the Senator, that the 
valley of the Rio Grande or Bravo did not belong 
to Texas, was the rightful territory of Mexico, 
and was occupied by the troops of the United 
States, under the order of the President, in viola- 
tion of the territorial rights of Mexico. The Sen- 
ator said that the whole upper part of this valley 
“was settled by the Spaniards, and great part of 
‘it in 1594, just one hundred years before La Salle 
‘first saw Texas! All this upper part was then 
‘formed into provinces, on both sides of the river, 
tand has remained under Spanish or Mexican au- 
“thority ever since. These former provinces of 
tthe Mexican Viceroyalty, now departments of 
“the Mexican republic, lying on both sides of the 
‘Rio Grande from its mouth to its source, we now 
‘ propose to incorporate, so far as they lie on the 
£ left bank of the river, into our Union, by virtue 
Sof a re-annexation with Texas.” The Senator 
then described to us the four departments of Mexi- 
co, lying on both sides of the Rio Grande, New 
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Mexico, Chihuahua, Coahuila, and Tamaulipas. 
He asked if the term re-annexation would legiti- 
mate this slicing off a portion of Mexican territory 
two thousand miles long and some hundred broad— 
this seizure of a neighbor’s dominion with whom 


“when no Texian force—witness the disastrous 
expeditions to Santa Fé and Mier—have been seen 
man.” The Senator denounced it as an act of 
crime and infamy, and said he washed his hands of 
all attempts thus to dismember the Mexican repub- 
lic. He called it an act of unparalleled outrage, and 
said it'was the duty of the Senate to avoid any 
participation in its enormities, by a special disap- 
probation. He therefore submitted to the Senate 
the following resolution: 


& Resolved, That the incorporation of the left bank of the 
Rio Grande del Norte into the American Union, by virtue of 


tion would do, a part of the Mexican departments of New | 
Mexico, Chihuahua, Coahuila, and Tamaulipas, would be | 
an act of direct aggression on Mexico, for all the consequen- | 
ces of which the United States would stand responsible.” 


He called our attention to the fact, that when, in 
1829, General Jackson sought to procure a cession | 


i 
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we had treaties of peace, amity, and commerce—_ 


near it, without being taken or killed to the last | 


a treaty with Texas, comprehending, as the said incorpora~ |i 


| madness and crime” of seizing on any portio: 
this “slice ‘of Mexico,” and would thus involve 
the country in the “ unparalleled outrage’? of this’ 
“aggression upon Mexico? ee 
hoever considers these facts, and the attendant 
| circumstances, must see that the war in which we 
are now engaged is a Presidential wat Ww 
l! of conquest. us 
The message of the President to Congress-at the: 
present session, is a sort of appeal to the péople 
from that judgment of his official conduct, which 
its consequences were forcing upon the national 
mind. To me it seems to be a series of disingen- 
|| uous sophistries and superficial glosses. It gives 
| an exaggerated and highly-colored statement ofall 
our old causes of complaint against Mexico, from 
| the earliest period of her independence, as if these 
| things had the slightest connexion with: the war 
now waging; and, in disregard of the fact, that 
| these grievances had been settled by treaties, which 
it is notorious that Mexico was making the great- 
est efforts to fulfil in good faith, down to the period 


|i of the annexation treaty. Sir, it is difficult to con- 


i ceive for what purpose all this could be intended 


į but popular delusion. For the causes of this war, 


| ator at the time, and I do not perceive that the facts 


! He washed his hands of the deed 
: crime then, but washed them in it at the ensuing i; 
ii session of Congress, when the annexation was ef- 
| fected by what I consider the unconstitutional form 


to the United States of Mexican territory west of || we must look to the annexation of ‘Texas, and the 
the Sabine river, ‘* he meditated no such crime or |; proceedings of the President subsequent to that 
folly as that of adding the left bank of the Rio del |; event. ` 
Norte, from its head to its mouth, to our Union. ?? |; When, in 1844, Mr. Tyler was negotiating the 
He proposed to go no further west than to the des- || annexation treaty, he sent an army of observation 
ert prairies east of the Nueces river. “ He left the i to our southwestern frontier, aud concentrated a 
‘whole valley of the Rio Grande—every inch of i| strong squadron in the Gulf of Mexico, | What 
‘its soil, and every drop of its water, with all its |; said the Senator from Missouri to this? Why; sir, 
“towns and villages, and all its flocks and fields to || in the speech from which I have already quoted, he 
‘its ancient possessor, who had held it for centu- | said: 
ries.” |! « What is an army of observation but an armyin the field 
Sir, in all this I heartily concurred with the Sen- || for war? Itis to watch the enemy, and can never be made 
f to watch a frien. Friends eanna be watched by armed 
of history and the rights of the United States, Mex- || ar armed man take a position before your door-show him 
ico, or Texas, can be varied by the decree of a Bal- || self to your family—watch your movements—remonsirate | 
timore Convention, the result of a Presidential || with yon, and report upon yon il bo lege your movements 
: : ee eas ee iiba ‘ocai—_le $ = 
election, or the substitution for a treaty of a gont i Mity amt otage, tek Every. feeling of ie heart, and 
resolution of annexation. |i ever 4 
| 


fes . i i every Jaw of God and man require you to resent aiid repulse? 
The opposition of the Senator from Missouri to |i This would be the case with a mere individual, still, more 


the treaty of 1844, contributed largely to its defeat. |! with nations; and when squadrons and armies are the 
of madness and |: watchers and remonstrants. 
Mexico, he said, must fee! herself outraged and 
“attacked. All this was declared of an army of ob- 
į] servation, in position within our acknowledged 
|i limits. And what has Mr. Polk done?’ Very soon 
i| after entering upon the duties of the Chief Magis- 
when the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Mizter] || tracy, he gave orders to that gallant and glorious 
offered, as an amendment to the resolutions of an- |! old soldier, General Taylor, to move the troops 
nexation, one of the Senator’s [Mr. Benron’s] | under his command into Texas, and to take up a 
resolutions, submitted by him at the previous ses- |! position as near the Rio Grande as prudence would 


of a joint resolution—a treaty of incorporation ac- 
complished by legislative act. I remember that 


sion, and expressed the hope that his own offspring |, 
would meet with favor at his hands, he replied | 
that he would kill it stone dead—and so he did. | 
| But there was this difference between the treaty 
| and the joint resolution by which Texas was an- 


|| nexed. The former was held by many to dispos- | 
Among the promi- |; 


sess Mexico of, or, to use the language of the Sen- | 


i to be so framed as to guard against this objection. 
| They provided that the territory properly included 


the valley of the Rio Grande, which she had held 


f 
i 
| 
i : > i 
| ator from Missouri, to disrupt and tear from her | 
1 i 
| 
| 
| for centuries. The joint resolutions were intended | 


within, and righfully belonging to Texas, might be 
| erected into a new State; and the consent of Con 

| gress to its admission into the Union was given on | 
the condition that all questions of boundary that! 
i might arise with other Governments, should be 
| subject to adjustment by the Government of the 

United States, 
| We know, sir, that this provision was intended j 


|i the Texan claim to the Rio Grande—a claim which 
i they had_never been able to enforee, and which 
{i was considered by the Senator from Missouri him- 
|j self as utterly unfounded. This proviso was in- 
| tended to secure the control of that matter, nat to 
f the President of the United States, but tothe whole 
| Government—to both branches of Congress, if the 


| ment—to the President and the Senate, ifthe treaty 
‘making power should be adequate to its adjust- 
iment. No one dreamed, until the deed was done, 
| that this Gordian knot was to be cut by the Ex- 
i| ecutive sword—that the President, without the au- 
! thority and knowledge of Congress, while it was 
| in session, and might bave been consulted for in- 
|i struction and authority—would be guilty of the 


| deliberately, (which was not the case,) this would 
1 


| to guard against any difficulty that might arise from `! 


|| war-making power should be invoked for its settle- | 


permit. Heclaimed that river as the boundary 
| line, notwithstanding it had been purposely left 
| open and unsettled by the terms of annexation— 
i told General Taylor that was his ultimate destina- 
| tion; and, in the mean time, desired that ‘* his po- 
| sition for a part of his forces, at least, should be 


» Such was the tenor of the 


: establishing certain post routes in Texas—the one 
being passed on the 31st December, 1845, the other 
on the 12th February, 1846. If, when these laws 
were pending in Congress, their operation on the 
question of boundary had been considered ever so 


l! still afford no authority, express or implied, for’ 


the seizure of the valley of the Rio Grande. And 
when they are relied on to justify the orders to our 
army, given months before, nothing but an exam- 
ination of the dates is necessary to expose the shal- 
low and ridiculous pretence. Sir, the territory 
rightfully included within, and properly belonging 
to Texas, was only that over which she had ex- 


‘\tended the jurisdiction of the sword. Her limits 


i 
i 


i 


' were those within which her civil authority had 
ii been in fact extended, and where her military 
power could give efficacy to it. I believe that 
Texas had, in fact, some establishments on the 
| west bank of the Nueces. This, then, justified the 
| actggof Congress referred to, and authorized the 
| position of the army on the Nueces, as within the 
i actual limits of Texas. Beyond this the President 
|| had no right to move the army an.inch, and when 
| he did so he committed ‘‘ an act of direct aggres- 
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sion upon Mexico,” for al} the consequences of 
“which he is responsible. The Senator from Mis- 
suridid-not advise this movement. ‘We have it 
im his own lips, that if he bad been consulted, 
he would not have advised it. And if the object 
of the President had been, in good faith, nothing 
more than’ to protect Texas: from invasion, why 
did’ he not select that central and desirable point 
San Antonio, from ‘which, in whatever direction 
they might approach, an invading Mexican force 
might have‘been'met and-repelled? 

This did not suita project of invasion, conquest, 
and annexation—the prompt seizure of the eastern 
bank of the Rio Grande. As early as November, 
1845, the President knew from the letter of our 


late consul at Matamoros, Mr. Marks, which was |: 


communicated to the Department of State, and 
which is admitted tó be genuine, that if the Ameri- 
ean army did not move westward from its position 
near the Nueces; the. Mexican General, Arista, 
would not cross the Rio Grande in force; and would 
send only small detachments, as far as the Arroyo 
Colorado, with the view of preventing Indian dep- 
redations and illicit trade. Yet, with a full knowl- 
edge of this, the march to the Rio Grande was 
ordered, on the 13th January, 1846. Great com- 
plaint is‘made.of the refusal of Mexico to receive 
our Minister Plenipotentiary, Mr. Slidell; and this 
refusal is declared ‘to have been in violation of her 
plighted faith. Yet the published letters of the 
Mexican Secretary of State show that this promise 
wasto receive a commissioner, who might come with 
full powers to settle the present dispute; and the refusal 
to receive Mr. Slidell was placed on the ground, 
that instead of being such a commissioner ad hoc, he 
was a minister plenipotentiary, with general, and 
therefore, different functions—an obvious and ex- 
traordinary blunder of our Government, if, indeed, 
it was not a part of their deliberate plans. Before 
the President could have known the final refusal 
ofthe Mexican Government to receive Mr. Slidell, 
the order was given to General Taylor to take post 
où the Rio Grande. Although the President pro- 
fesses that the eastern part of the valley of the Rio 
Grande was ours, yet from the Secretary of War’s 


official despatches to General Taylor, of July 8th | 


and 30th, 1845, it is manifest that our Govern- 
ment very well knew that the territory was not 
only clainfed, but occupied by Mexico. On July 
8, 1845, Mr. Marcy writes to General Taylor, 
that— 

“This department is informed that Mexico has some 
military,establishments on the east side of the Rio Grande, 


which are, and for some time have been, in the actual occu- 
pancy of her troops.” 


And on the 30th July, he says: 


« The Rio Grande is claimed as the boundary between the || 


two countries, and up to this boundary you are to extend 
your protection, only excepting any posts on the eastern 
side thereof, whieh are in the actual occupancy of Mexican 
forces, or Mexican setticments, over which the republic of 
Texas did not exercise jurisdiction,” Ke. 

The President knew that the Mexicans had a 
custom-house at San Isabel, on the east side of the 
river, and at its mouth; that Loredo was a Mexi- 
can town, on the east bank; that the few cultivated 
jands were held by Mexicans, and that neither 


town, nor farm, nor anything else on the east bank | 


of that river, was, or ever had been, held by Tex- 
as, Yet, on the 13th January, 1846, while Mr. 
Slidell was still endeavoring to negotiate, General 
Taylor was ordered to advance and occupy a posi- 
tion on the-Rio Grande. He was told in this de- 
spatch that Point Isabel is supposed to be an eligi- 
ble situation, (that being the place ofan established 
Mexican -custom-house,) and that points opposite 


Matamoros and Mier, and in the neighborhood of `i 


Loredo, aré suggested for his consideration. 

The march was made in obedience to these or- 
ders, and against the remonstrances of the Mexican 
local and military authorities. 
vanced, the Mexicans burned their custom-house 
at the mouth of the river; and the little Mexican 
village of Frontone was discovered to be in flames 

The army encamped in the midst of Mexican 
corn and cotton fields, and finally our batteries 
were so planted opposite the Mexican city of Mat 
amoros, as to spot any house in the town. So wrote 
the officers of our army. This was the consum- 
raation of that “ crime or folly”? which the SB 


As our army ad- | 


| 
i| 


i 


ii 
ti 
H 


ii 


It 
H 
li 


| adorned by all that art and utility can furnish for | 
sent thus to surrender, in adv 
Can we not `: 
e satished with over two millions of square miles | 
of territory, abounding in fertile lands and noble `: 
ivers; blessed with the finest of climates; with ` 
| every variety of soil and product; teeming with all i: 
|, that ministers to the comfort and happiness of man, | 


conquest, 
cution. No sooner was the war recognised by 
Congress, than despat 
officer commanding our nava 
directing something more, than a vigorous prose- 
eution of hostilities, and contemplating the con- 
quest and permanent possession by the United 
States of California at least. Commodore Sloat 
was told, on the 12th July, 1845, that “ this would 
bring with it the necessity of a civil administra- 
tion,” and ‘that it may be proper to require an 
oath of allegiance from those who are intrusted 
ty.” At the same time a sort of ro- 
ving commission is given to acitizen of New York, 


Unfortunately, these unusual and extraordinary 
demands seem to have been contemplated before 
And indeed these 


eastern bank of the Rio Grande, to which we pre- 
tend a title, but to all New Mexico and California, 
what will it profitus? Military glory is not al- 
ways safe and profitable to a nation—very often it 
has proved not to be associated with national pros- 
perity and happiness. In many cases it only 
“ leads to bewilder, and davzles to blind.” But 
how is the harmony of our Union to be effected 
by this vast acquisition of territory, which is to 
overshadow the old thirteen States, leaving them 
pars minima sui? Instead of consolidating our 
Union, promoting our prosperity, and securing 
our peace, it will, as E believe, endanger the one, 
impair the other, and distract the last. I say noth- 
ing of that question of paramount importance 
which it will force upon us, inflaming to the high- 
est degree, sectional feelings and prejudices. The 
extension of empire has been fatal, sooner or later, 
to all nations, who have yielded to the temptings 
of this ambition. It will be so to us; and the 


li more speedily because of the peculiar form of our | 


government. A nation is often weakened by ex- 


tions endangered by the necessary maintenance of 
large military forces. To make a nation great, 
prosperous, and happy, it should be compacted, 


well peopled, well educated, blessed with the sound A 


and prudent legislation of peace, improved and 


its benefit and embellishment, 
And have we not country enough ? 


‘have a sad if not a fatal harvest. 


to make harbors on the Sacramento, or 


Pacific; Sacre 
the Colorado of the West; to maintain a much 


larger military and naval foree than-we have. ever 
before been willing to endure. And when we have 
| done all this, the country which we have thus 
built up will break the bonds of our Union, and 
| sever the unnatural alliance. . Sir, 1 want no more 
annexation—no partnership with these outside bar- 
barians—and, with my consent, none shall ever 
! take place. Already has this war absorbed the 
i large surplus which we had accumulated before 
| hostilities began, and created alarming deficiencies 
iin the exchequer. Besides that surplus of about 
twelve millions, and the accruing revenues of more 
than twenty millions, we have, in less than one 
year from the commencement of the war, au- 
thorized direct or indirect loans to the amount of 
thirty-eight millions. At this rate, if the war 
| continues long, it requires no gift of prophecy to 
foresec the creation of an immense debt, which will 
burden and oppress our own jndustry and that of 
our posterity. This war speculation is a fancy 
stock which I do not faney. It must be a bad in- 


| vestment. Those who sow the storm reap the 
ii whirlwind. Those who scatter bullets and gun- 


i 
i powder, and reap with sabres and bayonets, must 
Already we 
have sown the seeds of a bitter and lasting hatred 
in the minds and hearts of the Mexican people. 
We had before lost a valuable trade with that coun- 
try, probably never to be regained; and we have 
: now lost that gre moral influence which we had, 
' and whic prudent counsels would always have 
secured to us, among all the Spanish American 
; races. I know that recently, ever: in Brazil, intel- 
ligent men have expressed the apprehension that, 


‘at some future day, swarms of military adventu- 


Mexico. 


: rers will pour forth from our northern hive and rush 
to rapine and conquest in southern America. In- 


| stead of being considered the conservative head of 
' agreat system of American republics, we are likely 


| to be looked upon as rapacious, grasping, and un- 
scrupulous conquerors, Sir, I trust we shall bet- 
ter understand our true glory and interest than to 
justify these suspicions—that public virtue anda 
magnanimous spirit will yet prevail in our coun- 
cils. I trust that the President is not quite intoxi- 
| cated with the rage for gunpowder popularity — 
| that he is not so much infamed by the lust of 


I believe, will prove fatal to the interests if not the 


|| liberties of the country. 


And now, sir, as to the three millions proposed 


|! by the bill to be placed at the disposal of the Presi- 


; dent. I would very cheerfully give much more 
than that sum to effect an honorable peace with 
But I cannot vote for this proposition. 


i 
i 
i 


l 
1 


‘tension of territory; its power is diminished by ;' 
dispersion; its burdens increased, and its institu- | 


|; and capable of supporting twice the population of : 


| 


i 


we shall find them anything but profitable. Our. 
resources, at all events, will be drained to build up | 
and improve a rival Power on the Pacific. We © 


from Missouri resisted so powerfully in 1844—the | eustom-houses, and seats of territorial governments 


and thus the war begun. If any further evidence © ent Union; to clear out rivers which flow into the 


| China? Why must we penetrate the central wil- ; 
i derness of the continent, and seek the shores of : 
| the far Pacific? Sir, if we make these acquisitions, |, 


nator | shall be taxed to build forts, and light-houses, and |! for a part of its course, as a boundary, tH 


| 


isaf i ; > 2 i think it by no means d — all 
serzure & 4 A zi $ : o meansa good one—not at a 
ure of this “slice of the Mexican republic,” |; three thousand miles from the centre of our pres- igi y 


i I cannot consent to this union of the purse and the 
| sword in the hands of the Executive, Already 
| Congress has placed at his command more than 
| seventy thousand men, and appropriated, at the 


| present session, nearly forty-five millions of dol- 


lars for military and naval purposes, And now 


| we are asked to place at his disposal, and controll- 


ed only by his discretion, this sum of three mil- 
lions, to be expended, we know not, so far as he 
has informed us, for what specific purposes, bat 
under the provisions of a treaty which he hopes to 
| make with Mexico. If he should not fail in this 
| hope, the money may, and probably will be, tans- 
ferred from our treasury to that of Mexico, under 
the stipulations of a treaty not submitted to the 
: Senate for ratification, and to which the constitu- 
tional majority may never assent. f will not con- 
ace, my functions as 
a Senator, to cede to the President my constitu- 
tional right and duty to act on a treaty, before it 
goes into effect. 

Still less can I do this, when the Senator from 
Arkansas, the chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, avers that the President’s object is to 
obtain a cession of New Mexico and California at 
least, by way of indemnity; while the three mil- 
lions are to be paid into the exhausted treasury of 
Mexico, to enable that Government to pay off the 
arrears due to their army, and on their civil lst. 

I will have no part nor lot in such a proceeding, 
I might be induced to consent to the Rio Grande, 
rough L 

as de- 
eneral Jackson, in 1829, 
if it could be obtained by 


| sirable as that which 
i endeavored to acquire. 


gigantic conquest, these vast projects of annexa- i 
tion. f 

_ We have been taunted by gentlemen on the other || | 
side with voting supplies for a war, the origin and |; 


i 
object of which we think unjust to Mexico and | view; they say that it authorizes the President to || 
injurious to our own country. Sir, I feel the em- 


use the appropriation for such purposes as he may 


i 
{ 


i 


1 - à į a 
dismembering the’ territory 


in possession. of Great. Britain, what, would. he th: 
situation of the United States? poe 

__ Yet, sir, I do not wish to besinderstood as being 
in favor of prosecuting. the-war with -the view of: 


of Mexico by con- 


a ed 
quest; nor do I wish to be understood: 
favor of retaining any portion of Mexican ter 
tory which has been or may: be:acquired: by-con 
quest, provided Mexico shall conclude ah hon 
-able peace and provide for the payment. of alk 


barrassment of the position. Our hearts are stirred || deem proper, before a treaty shall be made and | 
as with a trumpet, when we hear of our gallant i| ratified by Mexico; that it might be used for the | 


| just claims. The President has stated; ina com- 


armies carrying the flag of their country in triumph 
over a foreign land. We feel power, and forget 
right. Itis difficult to withhold from these brave 


men the means of support and safety, in the distant | 
and difficult enterprise on which they have been | 


sent. To do so might seem to be a desertion of | 
our country’s cause. And yet, sir, to assist the 
President in his scheme of conquest and annexa- | 


| 


| purpose of bribing the Government of Mexico or 
f f its commanding general; that the money will 
{| probably go to Santa Ana, and be applied to the 
ij Claims of the army, which may he thus secured 
and Mexico dismembered. They have intimated, 
however, that they might be induced again to vote 
for a similar bill to the one of the last session, 
which provides that the appropriation should not 


i 
i 
i 
| 


| 
i 
i 


tion is, as I believe, to bring the greatest of evils | be used by the 
upon the people of the United States. But appro- | 
priations may be so limited as to secure the one | 
H 
il 


ratified by Mexico. 
The object of the President has been distinctly | 


President until a treaty is made and | 


| 


ji 


purpose, and deny the other. And whenever I || stated by himself. His object is to have the money | 
shall be satisfied that a solid and durable peace can |, ready; and, if a satisfactory treaty is signed and i 
be had without dismembering the territory of Mex- | ratified, then to make a payment into the treasury l 
ico—if the President shall persist in his plans of |, of Mexico, which will be disposed of by the Gov- | 
territorial acquisition—I, for one, whatever may || ernment of that country as it may deem proper. į 
be the risk of misconception and unjust imputa- :| This bill is intended, no doubt, to accomplish the | 
tion, will withhold from him the means of pursu- || objects contemplated by the bill of the last session, 
ing a war of conquest, and compel him, if I can, to i but it is certainly couched in very different terms, || 
give peace to the country. £ i| and liable to objections which do not apply to that | 
| bill, and which has produced the opposition to | 
j; which I have referred. To remove these objec- | 

lons, It Is my intention, as soon as the amendment |! 
| of the Senator from Georgia shall be disposed of, || 
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(it not being in order sooner,) to propose as a sub- į! 
stitute for the bill a copy of the bill of the last ses- 
| Sion, substantially as I then voted for it, which, I 
In THE SENATE or THE UNITED STATES, ji trust, will be concurred in by the Senate, and be- 
March 1, 1847. i| come a law The bi which was passed in the 

p ; ; „į | House of Representatives appropriating three mil- 

The Senate having under consideration the Bill i ions of dollars for the toes contemplated by 


appropriating Three Millions of Dollars for the | this bill, containing the proviso with respect to sla- 


"pos bringing the war with i 4 ; ESEN 
Parpose of bringing the war with Mexico to a ‘| very, certainly cannot become a law. Differing in |! 


. ‘| opinion with those with whom I usually act in this 
Mr. JOHNSON rose and said: ji Body in regard to the amendment nnda consider- 
Mr. Presipent: I desire to make a very few | ation, I have risen solely to state some of the rea- | 
remarks on the amendment proposed by the dis- | sons which prevent me from voting for it, and to 
tinguished Senator from Georgia (Mr. Berrrey] || give notice of the substitute I intend to offer. 
to the bill under consideration. The bill contains || But whilst up, I will say a few words with re- 
an appropriation of three millions of dollars, to en- i spect to the war. Without stopping to inquire into | 
able the President to terminate the war with Mex- || the causes of the war, or to investigate the circum- 
ico and to procure an acquisition of Mexican ter- |! stances which have attended its prosecution, it is | 
ritory by treaty. . The object of the amendment, || enough for me to know that a state of hostilities 
if I understand it, is to prevent the acquisition of || actually exists, and that our army is in the field, | 
one foot of territory. The President was induced ‘| to give to the Administration, by my votes here, all 
to believe, during the last session of Congress, from |) proper aid in money and men for a vigorous pros- 
information derived from sources upon which he |! ecution of it, as the only means of terminating it 
relied, that an appropriation of two millions of by a just and honorable peace. Hitherto I have 
dollars would enable him to terminate the dificul- |} acted upon this principle, and shall continue so to 
ties between the two countries by an amicable ar- ;| act. Those who expect to obtain a peace by for- 
rangement, and transmitted a message to Congress, || bearing or surrendering the country already con- 
asking an appropriation of that amount for that i quered by our arms, know but little of the char- 
purpose. A bill passed the House of Representa- | acter of the Mexican people. Peace can only be 
tives making the appropriation, which was discus- || obtained by a vigorous prosecution of the war, and 
sed in the Senate until twelve o’clock, the time at | the President should be clothed with the most am- 
which the session terminated. It thus failed for | ple power to call forth the energies and resources 
the want of time; it having been previously ascer- . of the country. It is the duty of every patriot to 


{ 
Í 


i both countries. : A 
'; vote for the appropriation in the form specified in 


| munication to Congress, that a just.and honorable 
| peace, and not conquest, is our purpose in. the 
| prosecution of the war. But: Mexico has rejected. 
| the repeated. overtures of our Government. for an., 
| adjustment of the differences existing between the. 
‘two countries on fair and equitable terms. Shé- 
| has insultingly refused all. reparation for the out-. 
rages committed on the property of American citi-.: 
i zens, and has avowed her determination to. prose- 
cute the war while any portion of Texas shall, 
remain annexed to this Union. Would it be prop- 
er, under such circumstances, to withdraw: our.: 
troops to the east side of the Rio Grande, ak 
recommended in debate here, as well as in the 
House of Representatives? Iam totally opposed 
to such a policy; nor would I yield one foot. of 


; territory already conquered by our arms, or which.. 


may hereafter be conquered, until reparation shall, 
be made for the wrongs committed by her,.and* 
until all the just claims of our citizens shall be 
acknowledged and paid. But if, on the conclusion. 
of a peace, Mexico shall be able and willing to 
satisfy those claims, without yielding any portion 
of her territory, our Government, I feel persuaded, 


|| will not insist on retaining any part thereof.. It 


is believed, however, that Mexico will not be-able 
to satisfy all our just claims in money, and: that 
she may be willing to make a cession of a portion 
of territory for the purpose, which is of but little 
value to her, but of some importance to us, on 
account of its position. If the appropriation con- 
tained in this bill shall be made, the President may 


‘| be enabled to accomplish the object in view, and 


to conclude a treaty honorable and satisfactory to 
Entertaining these views, I shall 


the substitute I intend to offer. we . 

On the rejection of the amendment proposed by . 
Mr. Berrien, Mr. Jounson offered a copy of the 
bill of the last session, substantially the same as 
then acted on by the Senate, as a substitute for the 
bill under consideration; which passed the Senate 
without a division 


THE AMISTAD, 


REMARKS OF MR. J. Q. ADAMS, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Iw rne House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


March 2, 1847. . 

‘Thegquestion coming up on agreeing to a proposed 

appropriation for making indemnity to the pro- 

prietors of the Amistad (the Spanish vessel which 

became some years ago the subject of litiga- 

tion before the judicial tribunals of the United 
States) — 


tained by a vate of the Senate that a decided ma- 
jority of this body was in favor of the said appro- 
Priation. The President, in his message to Con- 
gress at the commencement of this session, renew- | 


ed his recommendation for an appropriation, and | i y g, L i 
asked for three ntillions of dollars, which was i territory now In our possession until Mexico shall H a SS10 a 
| though still feeble, was firmer in its: tone than.it 


referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, by | 
whom this bill was reported. I voted for the bill : 
of the last session, appropriating two millions of | 
dollars, and eight Whig Senators then so voted. I} 
voted for the bill under the impression, that if the 
appropriation should be made, a peace might be | 
concluded, honorable to both Governmenis: and ; 
that the ports of San Francisco and Monterey, on 
the Pacific, and such a portion of territory adjoin- 
ing thereto as might be necessary to afford to the | 
people of the United States a direct communication 
to and from these ports, and to secure the payment : 


of our just claims against Mexico, might be fairly is 


acquired; and Eam now prepared to vote fora simt 
lar bill, under like impressions. But} have anothe 
objection to the amendment. If adopted, we shall ; 


proclaim to Mexico the course we Intend to pur- © 


anite in bringing the war to a speedy and honora- 
ble close; and, with the view of effecting this desi- 


| quests by capturing the Mexican forts on the Gulf; į; , i 
i| came flocking from all sides to listen to the only 


and I am in favor of holding on to all the Mexican 


assent to a just and honorable peace; and if those | 


; the prosecution of it, shall deem it proper to strike | 
i at the city of Mexico as the most effectual course | 


: to be pursued, I shall not disapprove the move- |; 


; ment. 


: Pacific, and of the territory to which I have refer- 
i red, is desirable to us on many accounts. It would | 
: connect us with the Pacific Ocean, and with the 

Oregon Territory; and it would give us the Bay | 
: of San Francisco, one of the finest harbors in the | 
| world, which will soon become highly important 
> on account of our trade in the Pacific, and our com- | 
: merce with China, and which will, in all prob 
bility, he acquired by Great Britain, ifn 
! nently acquired by the United States. Those ports 


rable object, 1 am in favor of extending our con- į 


A permanent acquisition of the two ports on the | 


if 
a- | 
f not perma- | 


i 


Mr. ADAMS rose to address the House, and 
immediately there was a general forsaking of the 
' more distant seats of the Hall, and the members 


speech made by Mr. A. this session. His voice) 


Í who conduct the war, and who are responsible for || had been when he lately spoke a few. words-on 


| resuming his seat. : 

The reporter was suffered to approach very near 
to the venerable speaker, and took such notes as 
he could. , 

When first heard, Mr. A. was observing that 
the Secretary of State (in a letter from him which 
had been read at the Clerk’s table in relation to 
the claim of the Spanish Government) must have 
been mistaken as to the facts of the case. It was 
mposgiple he could have known the merits of the 
| case, he never would have signed his name te 
such a paper. He said the Secretary must have 
| been mistaken, because it was not a fact that the 
| Spanish Minister had ever demanded the negroes 
l of the Amistad as slaves, but as freemen—as they 
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had been declared to be by the Supreme Court of 
the United ‘States. . In consequence of which dec- 
laration they had been discharged and sent back 
to their. own. country as free. But, whether free 
or slaves, the Spanish Minister never demanded 
them as slaves. What he demanded had been, that 
the President of the United States should not suffer 
5 the courts of the United States to notice the case; 
but that the men should be seized and delivered up 
as assassins, Any one who would look into the 
history of the case would see this to beso. When 
the Secretary of State refused to deliver them up 
on the ground of their not being slaves, the Span- 
ish Minister disclaimed having ever demanded 
them on that ground; he had demanded them not 
as slaves, but as assassins. He wanted to have 
them delivered up to the Spanish Government, 
and sent to Havana to be executed as murderers; 
in which case all claim of their owners to them as 
property must have been forfeited. He wanted to 
have them tried and executed for liberating them- 
selves. ` 

<Mr, A. insisted that there was not even the 
shadow of a pretence for the Spanish demand of 
indemnity. ‘These negroes were not slaves; they 
never had been slaves. ‘The Supreme Court pro- 
nounced them to be freemen; and, as such, en- 
titled to the value of the vessel which they had 
taken possession of. And this, after they had suf- 
fered two years imprisonment. The Secretary of 
State could not have been “acquainted with these 
facts, or he hever would have sanctioned the de- 
mand of indemnity as a fair claim on this Govern- 
ment. 

It was true, 
Ruis and Montez, if there was any p 
casg.. These men, after the negroes i 
liberated themselves, by slaying the captain, had | 
deceived them by steering the ship, not back to; 
the coast of Africa as the negroes supposed, but to 
the coast of America, so that she was ultimately 
wrecked upon the beach of Long Island. There the | 
ship was taken possession of by Lieutenant Ged- 
ney, in the United States naval service, and the men 
committed to jail. Ruis and Montez were at once 
liberated, and demanded the negroes as their prop- 
erty; but the Supreme Court decided that they had 
no just claim, and directed the men to be liberated. 
The demand of the Spanish Minister never looked 
to them as slaves at all. If it was the opinion of 
the Secretary that his demand was fair, and ought | 
to have been complied with under the eighth, ninth, | 


these men had been demanded by 
roperty in the 
had risen and 


mand, if successful, would be a perfect robbery 
committed on the people of the United States. 
Neither these slave-lealers, nor the Spanish Gov- 
ernment on their behalf, had any claim to this 
money whatever. 

His friend from Ohio [Mr. Gwnes] had told 
the House what was the real history of the 
ease. This Ruis and Montez were negro slave- 


traders at Havana, in open violation of the laws of + 


Cuba itself. They purchased a cargo of fresh 
negroes, recently brought from the coast of Africa, 
and shipped them, contrary 
having complied with the custom of those engaged 
in the same infamous occupation, by giving the 
Spanish governor a bribe of ten dollars apiece for 
their negroes for overlooking the laws and wink- 
ing at their violation. In this manner they carried. 
on their trade. The negroes rose in defence of 
their natural rights as men, and put to death the 
captain of the vessel and one of the owners; and, 
having thus recovered their liberty, were deceived 


| by those traders who guided them here, when they | 


and treated as pirates, while their be- 
trayers were at once set free. Their whole case 
had been adjudicated after full investigation, and 
the men set free and returned to their native coun- 
try. 
wee utterly destitute of any 
or truth. 


were seized 


foundation in justice 


THE WILMOT PROVISO. 
SPEECH OF W. W. WOODWORTH, 


OF NEW YORK, 


In THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 3, 1847, 


Mr. WOODWORTH, of New York, addressed 


the House as follows, in explanation of his vote 

on the Wilmot Proviso: 

Mr. Speaker: I feel indebted to my distinguish- 
ed friend from Massachusetts [Mr. Asumuy] for 
the opportunity he allows me of saying a few 
words in explanation of the vote I have just given 
on the Wilmot proviso. From that gentleman’s 
known courtesy, I could have expected no less; 
and the friendly relations that have subsisted be- 
tween us—relations in no degree hazarded by the 
difference in our political opinions—receive new 
strength from his present kindness. 

Mr. Speaker, it is true that I voted for the Wil- 


or tenth article of our treaty with Spain, the ne- |i 
groes must have been given up not as slaves, but 
as criminals, and they would have been sent to 
Cuba and executed; so that those who claimed to 
be their owners must have lost their value entirely. 
Their claim had occupied the Supreme Court for 
two weeks, and the court declared that these ne- || 
groes were the slaves of no man upon earth, f 
Was the very extraordinary letter of the Secre- | 
tary of State, which had been read here, giving 
his opinion on the claim of these Spanish slave- 
dealers, in opposition to the finding of the Supreme 
Court, to be a law to the two Houses of Congaess? 
If the question was yet to be decided, let it be de- 
cided by the Congress of the United States, and 
not by the opinion of the Secretary of State. 
There had been a long correspondence between 
the Secretary and the Spanish Minister; and it was | 
true that in the Supreme Court the instructions of 
the. Secretary of State to Captain Gedney were 


considered. The Spanish Minister made one de- 
mand for these negroes, and the District Attorney | 
of Connecticut another; but the Secretary of State | 
had not demanded them. The ground of the! 
Spanish Minister was, that the Court could not 
take cognizance of the case, but that the President, | 
“by his gubernatorial power,” as President, could 
seize the ship and the negroes, and send them to 
Cuba. 

And now this same Spanish Minister came here 
and asked the people of the United States to pay 
$50,000 to the pretended proprietors of these men, 
when he had, at the time, never demanded them as || 
property, but as assassins. Such a total perver- 
sion of the whole subject never had been witness- 
ed. God forbid that any claim should aver be 
allowed by Congress which rested on such a false 
foundation. | 

He hoped, therefore, that the House would not 
agree to make any such appropriation. The de- ii 


mot proviso: it is known to many that I gave early 
notice of my determination to do so. 
no disguise on the subject; have affected no mys- 
tery in relation to my conduct. 
the proviso 


last and present session, should depend on favor- 
able opportunity. 

I am content, for one, Mr. Speaker, to leave sla- 
very where the Constitution has left it. The Con- 
stitution—that glorious offspring of mutual com 
promise—gives no power to the slave States of 
adding to their number; nor does it authorize the 
free States to interfere with slavery, so as in any 
manner to affect its character. In the States where 
it existed on the adoption of the Constitution, the 
institution of slavery is protected from external as- 
sault by the provisions, express or implied, of that 
instrument; but under it, it cannot extend itself to 
the acquisition of other territory; and all territory 


|| since acquired, with slavery existing therein, has 


been with the sufferance and by the consent of the 
free States. Slavery has been coriceded by the 
North in more than one instance to the territorial 
extension of the South, in consideration of com- 
mercial or other advantages acquired thereby. So 
it was in the purchase of Louisiana and Florida, 
and so in the annexation of Texas. 

I am not disposed now, Mr. Speaker, to go over 
the well-trodden ground of the origin of this war. 


| Whether it necessarily resulted from the annexa- 


tion of Texas, or whether it was provoked, and 
rendered inevitable by the march of our army upon 
the Rio Grande, or whether, as 1 held, it was forced 
upon us by the Mexicans themselves, I do not in- 
tend at present to consider. It is sufficient for me 
to know, that by an act—a solemn and deliberate 
act—of our own Government, war with Mexico 
has been declared to exist. And although I am 
willing to give all credit that is due the gentlemen 


f 
i 


to the laws of Spain, | 


‘And thisclaim for indemnity set up by Spain | 


I have had | 


The principle of | 
has ever commanded the assent of my | 


| heart; its assertion, I have maintained during the | 


ed with so much ability either 


who have support ; 
eses, I had rather praise their 


or all of these hypoth 
ingenuity than imitate their example. 

r. Speaker, we are in the midst of a war, and 
we must bear and conduct it with all our patriot- 
ism and all our energies. War, at the best, is an 
évil——an almost intolerable evil—and should never 
|| commence but when peace is no longer to be main- 
tained with honor; should always terminate when 
|| peace can be obtained ahd honor satisfied. But I 
ll am not one of those, Mr. Speaker, who affect a 
mawkish horror of war, or denounce it in all cases 
and under all circumstances, as the most iniquit- 
ous of iniquities. On the contrary, 1 hold that it 
is often the preventive of far greater evils; wards 
off, rather than induces, national calamity; develops 
the energies of the mind, ever more active under 
excitement; and, above all, brings out and culti- 
yates that ardent patriotism whose full develop- 
i ment alone can perpetuate the union of these 
States. : ; 

But, Mr. Speaker, the genius of this country lies 
in peace. The only two wars in-which our Re- 
public hitherto had been engaged, were wars of 
inevitable necessity: by the first we asserted and 
i secured the political independence of our country ; 
| by the other, we assumed and defended a prin- 
ciple, destined to wide and universal imitation— 
the safety of the citizen under the flag of his country 
| on all neutral ground. For these we fought, an 
| in these we triumphed. ad 
| By no fault of our own, war has been precipt- 
ii tated upon us. And it becomes us to endure this 
|| new and unenviable relation with all our philoso- 
| phy, all the time seeking an opportunity to termi- 
|| nate it peaceably. À 
\\ The earliest feasible mode of putting an end to 
| 
| 


| the unfortunate hostilities now subsisting between 
us and Mexico, I have thought, ever since he 
urged it, was this proposition of the President. I 
am confident he is much better advised than we 
i are of the influence that pervades Mexican coun- 
cils. His superior information he cannot impart to 
us, without at the same time endangering, it not 
utterly destroying, the hopes of peace of which it 
| is the cause. I have that abiding confidence in his 
a aoe and in the wisdom of the council by 
i| whom he surrounds himself, to give him this evi- 
| dence of our trust, and grant him, without restric- 

tion, the three million loan. i 
ith an established govern- 


Were we at war wi 
ment, Mr. Speaker—a government in whose en- 
|| gagements we could repose any confidence, or of 
whose duration we entertained any hope—the usual 
ii forms of diplomacy might alone be necessary for 
intercommunication. But there is in Mexico, 

wroperly speaking, no established authority; all 
power there is uncertain and indefinite; the nomi- 
| nal President of to-day may be supplanted to-mor- 
| row, and be obliged to give way in equal rapidity 
| to as nominal a successor. Each one in turn as- 
sumes and relinquishes supreme authority; and the 
|| very facility of change, in natural consequence, 
|; begets a desire therefor. 
|! But there is one power in Mexico, Mr. Speaker, 
| which, unrecognised in the constitution of the 
| State, and in direct opposition to its laws, controls 

i its affairs. With that power we could treat. It 
|| is the ARMED POWER of Mexico. It is its 
|| Congress of bayonets, iff representatives at San 
i Luis. 

i I would send to them, Mr. Speaker, the sword 
| and the purse, both in much force. It was the old 
i Roman method of negotiating a peace, and has lost 
ij none of its efficacy by its transmission through 

centuries. “Choose ye the one or the other,” let 

our minister, civil or military, be instructed to say, 
! and let him be provided with the ability to compel 
and bind them to their option. 

"Nor am I alone or unsupported in the position 
Ihave assumed. Many of my political friends, I 
am happy to think—of my most sagacious and 
| influential political friends, hold with me this opin- 
‘lion, I am glad to find that it commands a ma- 
‘jority in Congress. We lose nothing by the ex- 


| 
l 
$ 


t 
Ji 
| 
i 
i 
i] 
| 


| periment—we may gain much by it, 

i| And, Mr. Speaker, this opinion is not confined 
|| to the political party to which I have the honor to 
; belong. Jt is cultivated to a certain extent among 
| my political opponents—men who have too much 
¡| regard for the interests of their conntry, of which 
ij peace is the great promoter, to encourage the nar- 
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row spirit of partisanship. But lately Isaw one or | 
two earnest articles, recommending the very course I 
have adopted, in the New York Tribune—a press con- 
ducted with more ability, and exercising more influence 
than any other of the party in our State. It was there 
recommended to the Whigs, in case the praviso 
should be lost, still to advocate the adoption of the 
bill. It was a chance for peace—it was a plank 
to drowning men. 

Mr. Speaker, when the bill with the proviso 
attached to it, which had passed this House, had 
been rejected in the Senate, I was but strengthened 
in the determination I had fixedly arrived at, that 
on the solution of such contingency,.thatis, on the 
rejection of such proviso by the Senate, I would 
vote against the proviso on the return of the bill 
to the House, and save the loan. And herein, Mr. 
Speaker, I am subject to no charge of tergiversa- 
tion; and though Iam aware there will be a burst || 
of clamor against me for my course in the premi- 
ses, E am prepared to meet my constituency, and 
appeal from the temporary excitement of disap- 
pointed faction or interested party, to the sober, 
sound, and enduring sense of patriotism, which 
distinguishes my State. 

The impossibility of passing the bill through the 
Senate, with the proviso attached, suspected be- 
fore, was made certain by the decisive vote of that 
body on Monday last. It was then as certain, that |; 
if we still clogged this measure—a measure, as I || 
trust, the harbinger of peace—with a provision, so 
ungrateful to that honorable body, its fate was 
doomed. Without the means of negotiation, the 
President would be compelled to carry ona tedious 
war with Mexico, through the long vacation that 
awaits us, even with her disposition to consider 
the preliminaries of peace. 

Mr. Speaker, when I saw on one side a some- | 
what obstinate demand for congressional endorse- | 
ment of a principle so deeply rooted among the 
free States as to require no such expression—a de- | 
mand made by many of my political friends not in 
good faith, not from sincere attachment to its char- 
acter, but from an ill-concealed desire to entrap 
associates even by the defeat of wholesome legis- 
lation, and, on the other, an imminent necessity | 
for the passage of the bill without limitation, there- 
by sacrificing no principle, and endangering none, 
with the conviction that thus alone the bill could 
pass, and this chance of peace be preserved ,—how | 
was it possible I could hesitate! Upon such con- 
viction, was there an alternative to be chosen? I 
performed my duty, Mr. Speaker, and in the same 
category would pursue the same conduct. i 

Mr. Speaker, on the subject of slavery, my opin- 
ions are known to my district. They are now as 
they ever were; they have been asserted, when- | 
ever occasion demanded their utterance. Ihold | 
slavery a great moral, social, and political evil; 
one that it becomes us, as sentient, reasoning be- 
ings, as philosophers and as Christians, to alleviate | 
and abolish, whenever we can. But, under the | 
Constitution, I acknowledge no power for any | 
national interference with the institution, Con- 
gress-could not, if it were desirous, abolish slavery 
in the States where it exists. An attempt of such 
kind would but serve to promote ridicule; it could 
not be seriously entertained. The institution of 
slavery is hedged in by the Constitution from ex- 
ternal aggression; as much so as State govern- |; 
ments, or other public corporations. They ali | 

Waepend upon the same instrument, and are equally 
protected. 

But where the Constitution leaves slavery, there 
I would leave it. By no assent of mine shal] it | 
be invested with new powers, or gain greater in- | 
fluence, political or territorial; both, or either. As! 
a creature of the Constitution do I hold it; and if 


tion. J would that we might reason as calmly an 
as sensibly on this as_on any other question o 
morality or politics. Even truth, if it assume the 
form of denunciation or menace, loses respect, and 
rovokes opposition; and who shall undertake to 
Erit the boundaries of truth, or give it a parti- | 
colored character? ; |i 
Never, Mr. Speaker, since the world was first 


! human hands—will encounter the fate of its archi- 


summoned from chaos to the present moment, has | 


a principle perished: ourselves, mere adjuncts of 
the moment, fade.and disappear with the time to 
which we are attached. Men,and the monuments 


|| of men, rush to extinction; but a principle, once į 
brought into light, becomes immortal. Its triumph | 


may be retarded, and,,through whole series of | 
ages, it may be struggling against doubt, and error, | 
and wilful-malice; but its destiny requires ultimate 
and full establishment. : 

I therefore have no fears, Mr. Speaker, of the 
future. The principle of liberty will work its own 
accomplishment. Slavery—a mere institution of | 


i 


tect. In the course of time, chance or design, | 
the necessities of man, or the silent workings of | 
nature, will operate to the downfall of this tempo- | 
rary fabric. The institution of slavery has already, 

In my opinion, culminated, and now descends to 
its necessary extinction. Good sense, therefore, 
dictates a quiescent policy in regard to it. - 

_ But, while L would leave it where the Constitu- | 
tion found it, I repeat, I would prevent its trans- 
gression beyond those limits. Rather than pur- 
sue a course that would seem a concession to its 


peace; the interests of the country require peace, 
and humanity demands ‘it.. It is, therefore, with 
the hope of consummating. peace, that I vote for 
this peaceful measure. I voted for. the Wirm 
proviso, for the assertion: of. a” prince’ 
ciple was established by that vote; so: 
as my opinion or conduct is concerned. In 
against its second annexation to this bill,’ 
changed. no principle, but have embraced 
diency. I have merely voted to. concur in i 
; amendment of the Senate, which requires the bil 
the whole bill, and nothing but the bill. The bill. 
is the principle, the proviso the incident, Tam 
unwilling to sacrifice a measure, a salutary neces-. 
sary measure, for an opinion, however abstractly 
sound. š 

My motives in so doing will be misrepresented: 
and my conduct denounced. My. vote will be 
ascribed to corrupt considerations. Those who, 
in my place, would not have hesitated to ask.pay-' 
ment in advance for their vote, will be the first, 
and most eager to calumniate me. The vices to. .. 
which we are most inclined, we are most apt to 
accuse others of. It is the law of our depraved 
nature. And I cannot expect to escape the. usual 


further extension, I would now insist upon the 
adoption of this Wilmot proviso, even at the peril | 
of this*bill. Perish the bill—perish all our san- 
guine hopes of peace—rather than one jot or one 
tittle ofa principle should be endangered ! 

But, Mr. Speaker, I am no alarmist; I wish to 
excite no precocious agitation in the country: and 
I therefore would seek no factitious opportunity 
for the unseasonable display of my sentiments 
hereupon. When the time comes, if ever it does 
come, that the slaveholding interest shall seek, 
with the cognizance of this Government, to extend 
its territorial power, I shall be found in determined 
opposition. For the embarrassment of an impor- 
tant measure, I am now unwilling to insist upon 
an amendment or an addition which has no neces- | 
sary connexion with its character. Hereafter, 
there will be time enough, occasion enough, de- 
sire, ability, and patriotism enough, to discuss | 
this agitating question in all its bearings and all 
its dependencies. When that time comes, if I am | 
in public life, there will be found no hesitation, no | 
vacillation, in my course. i 

The reports in the public press, and the asser- 
tions in this House, that the President may appro- 
priate this money to the purchase of California or 
other Mexican territory, and by such means indi- 
rectly extend the institution of slavery, are scarce- | 
ly, I think, worthy of sober consideration. No 
foreign territory can ever be acquired by this 
country without the consent of Congress: no treaty 
for such purpose can be ratified without two-thirds | 
of the Senate. How is that consent or that ratifi- | 
cation to be obtained, without the concurrence of 
the free States? It was northern and not southern 
votes that annexed Texas: it may be southern 
and not northern votes that will prevent the acqui- 
sition of more territory. 

The occasion, I thought, had come; and, think- 
ing so, L did not hesitate. I had given notice, that 
if the proviso were rejected in the Senate, and this 
bill should come back to us without such condition, 
Į should vote for it as amended by the Senate. 

Among the many considerations that weighed 
upon my mind and influenced my vote, there was | 
one which stood preéminently above the rest. It | 


was a belief—a sincere and, I think, well-founded | 


belief—that had not this same bill, or one like 
in nature, been lost the last session of Congress, 


we should now have been at peace with Mexico, fi manner whatever, except for crimes whereof the party shall 


and have saved the lives of thousands of men and 
the expenditure of millions of money. Reasoning 
upon the same premises, I have confidence now | 
that the grant and disposition of this loan will 
much hasten the consummation of peace. There 
a doubt, however—a reasonable doubt— 
bat the doubt is in 
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thing for peace. 
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penalty that a conscientious discharge of duty is 
obliged to pay to malignancy and venality. 1 will 
abide the issue. 

I neither seck, nor want, office. Iam no suppli- 
eant for Executive favors. . Neither the smile nor 
the frown of power can influence my conduct. I, 
seek to discharge my duty to my constituents. and. 
to my country. I may be mistaken in the means;: 
I am right in the motive. I should have been false 
to my oath, false to those who. have trusted me, 
and to my country, if from fear of temporary 
clamor, or of exaggerated zeal, of malignant or mis- 
taken denunciation, I had suffered myself to be. 
diverted from the course that calm deliberation had 
convinced me was right. I have done my duty, 
and throw myself willingly upon my country for 
| its verdict. 


[IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
i March 3, 1847, ; 
| On the Three Million Bill, and on the Bill autho- 
rizing the employment of Government vessels: 
to carry contributions to relieve ‘the suffering’ 
people of Ireland. i ; 


THE THREE MILLION BILL. à 


Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL moved that the House ` 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole on the’ 
state of the Union to take up the three million bill- 


| DEBATE 


Mr. WENTWORTH rose and proposed that 
the members who differed about the Wilmot pro- 
viso should agree in a compromise. 

Mr. BOYD objected. ‘We want no compro- 
| mises; we have had enough of them.” 
| The CHAIR ruled this conversation out of 
| order, 
| The House having gone into Committee of the 
| Whole on the state of the Union, (Mr. Cogs ‘in 
| the chair,) to take up the Senate bill appropriating 
i three millions of dollars to enable the President to 
make a peace-with Mexico— . . 

Mr. WILMOT moved the following proviso: 

« Provided, That there shall be neither slavery nor invol- 
i wntary servitude in any territory on the continent of America 
| which shall hereafter be acquired by, or annexed to, the 
United States by virtue of this appropriation, or in any other 


| have been duly convicted: Provided, always, That every per- 
| son escaping into such territory from whom. labor or service 
| is lawfully claimed iu any one of the United. States, such 
laimed and.conveyed out of said 
ming his or her Jabor or service.” 


toe. 


| territory to the power cial 


| Mr. GRAHAM moved to amend the proviso as 
i 


follows: 
“ If any territory be acquired by the United States from 


i Mexi issouri compromise Jine of 36° 30’ shall be 
Mexico, the Missou p arory shall be 


extended direct to the Pacific Ocean, that is: ry $ 
| proħibited north of that line and allowed south of it.”? 


Mr. EWING, of Pennsylvania, said that nea 

, but 
should ask leave only to say a few words. [Signs 
of impatience, and remonstrances in some quar 
Mr. E. said all the House would bear him, 
witness that he had not occupied their time, having . 
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~ Debate on the Bill for the relief of Treland. 


ig mouth during the whole: session. | 
few things both on the bill and 
Fie desired to call the attention 
the position in which we were 

g He wanted them to know—they ought 
o know, and with the’ help of God’ they should 
know—who was responsible- for it, -He invited: 
them to review the causes which had led to this 
state of things; and the wide difference, the striking | 
contrast, between the state of the country at this 
hour and: that which it Had presented when this 
‘Adininistration. came into power. At that time 
peace reigned throughout ali our borders; we were 
yinembarrassed by a public debt; the treasury was 
not only fall but overflowing; it contained a large 
surplus,-the result of Whig policy, which came 
into the possession and disposal of the in-coming 
Administration. 


That Administration had been in 
power but two years, and what did we see? The 
country at war, the treasury empty, the Govern- 
ment forced to resort to loans, and yet refusing to 
provide any means of repayment. He called the 
attention of the chairman of the Committee of 
Ways'and Means to the fact, that while Congress 
weré appropriating ‘million after million—some 
twenty or thirty millions last year, and some sixty 
miljons the present year—not a bill had yet been 
passed to provide means to meet this great outlay. 
the Committee of Ways and Means, from the be- 
ginning of the session until now, had been standing 
stock still as to this important part of their public 
duty, and had proposed nothing but a tax on tea 
and coffee, the food and the comfort of our labor- 
ing population. If Mr. E. understood the duty of 
the committee, its very name indicated that when 
appropriations were required for the service of the 
country, that committee was to propose to Con- | 
gress’ the proper ways and means of raising the 
money. Now, when their little tea and coffee bill | 
had Been brought into the House, an amendment 
had been proposed in such a way as would have 
ensured an abundant revenue, adequate to all the 
wants of the treasury, and’ at the same time pro- | 
motive of the public prosperity and all the interests 
of our home industry; but the Democracy, in a| 
body, went against the amendment, although they | 
had all voted for the public expenditures. Mr. E 
said he wished that the country should know this 


scarce opened h 
Fe wished to saya 
the amendments. 
of the: country. to 


the Wilmot proviso. In-régard to this 
here seemed to exist a greater degree of 
wall sides than on 


subject of 
measure t 
sensibility among gentlemen. on 
-almost any other. It so happened that the south- 
ern portion of- the Confederacy were extremely 
irritable and sensitive on the subject of slavery. 
For this Mr. E. could divine no other reason than 
that they felt the whole thing to be wrong in prin- 
ciple. Thus gentiémen. were responsible for the 
| course which they had themselves adopted in re- 
gard to the domestic. relations of the country. 
‘Why thus sensitive toward States which did not 
for a moment undertake to interfere with slavery 
as it now existed in any slave State; toward States 
which were living up to the contract which held 
the Union together, and would be the first to resist 
any invasion of that sacred instrument? Had they 
not suffered slave State to. be added to slave State, 
till the power of the South had reached an extent 
never contemplated when the compromises of the 
Constitution were entered into? and had the South 
any right to. wonder or complain if the North now 
put down their foot an 
be put to its proceeding any further? 
holding interest was grad 
ascendency in the Senate, that unless the process 
of adding slave States was arrested, the evil of sla- 
| very would soon be perpetuated for all time to 
come. The feeling of the entire North was utterly 
against such a perpetuation, and the consequences 
which must follow it. The free States were not 
responsible for this question having been brought 
into that Hall; it was the slave States themselves 
who had brought it here: and when it came it 
overrode all other questions. It was emphatically 
the last question to be settled here; and when the 
issue should be fairly made, Mr. E. was for ma- 
king it override everything else. The first State 
that should attemp 


i 


 eether must be whipped into submission. Mr. E. 


S á 
would have no half measures on such a subject, 


withany refr 
he would bring her very speedily to know her own 
position, and make her clearly understand and prac- 
tically to feel that sh 
from the partnership without the assent of all con- 


j 


state of facts, that they might understand that it 
was our Democrats who were responsible for first 
contracting a public debt, and then not having the 
manliness to provide the means of paying it off. | 
It was easy to foresee what must be the result of | 
such a policy; and no doubt the purpose in pur- 
suing it was to accumulate the appropriations of 
these two memorable years of the Polk domina- 
tion, and leave the Whig party, which was coming 
into power, to find the means of paying them. 

As to this responsibility for authorizing a pub- 
lic debt and refusing to pay it, Mr. E. had a few 
things he wished to say. A great difference of 
opinion existed as to the causes of the war. He 
saw that, in the Senate, a Senator from Missouri | 
{Mr. Bexrox] charged it all on the Senator from | 


| 
1 
i 
f 


South Carolina, (Mr. Canmouxn.]} The Senator |) 


from South Carolina, in turn, charged it on the |! 
President; andthe President in his message charged 
it upon Mexico, Here was a contest of recrimi- 
nation between these three high powers. It might | 
remind one of a similar scene in the garden of || 
Eden. When God charged Adam with eating the 
forbidden fruit, Adam charged it on the wornan, 


j rights of all th 


cerned. He hoped that, if so dark a day should 
ever arrive as that would be in which such a ques- 
tion came up for settlement, we should have in the 
presidenti 
| neither flinch nor fear to carry out the constitutional 
e States. 
| impatience of the House and of the pressure of the 
public busi 
floor. 

On motion 


now rose; and in the House moved to limit the 


mittee upon it. 
Mr. BRINKERHOFF moved to amend by ex- 
tending the time to thirty minutes. 
Mr. DOUGLASS demanded the previous ques- 
tion; and, under its operation, the motion of Mr. 
Brivcersorr was negatived, and that of Mr. 


and she turned round and charged it upon the ser- 
pent. Mr. E’s opinion was that, as in Adam’s 
case, they Were ail responsible, but the two first in 
particular. 

The Senator from South-Carolina was answer- ‘i 
able in the first instance, since his course in rela- i 
tion to the annexation of Texas, in which transac- || 
tion he was the prime mover, had produced the || 
incipient cause of the war; the President was an- || 
swerable in the second place, because he had taken 
the steps which were the immediate and proximate 
cäuse of it. The chief of these was the removal | 
of our troops to the Rio Grande. In this proceed- | 
ing Mr. E. believed the conrse of the Executive | 
to have been unconstitutional, and in every respect | 


unjustifiable; so much so that, had he beerih any |; 


other country but this, such an assumption of! 


Vay Ka : 
power would have cost him his place, if not some- | 
thing more. | 


iit, And in the first place he believed it was well | 


known that he was against the incorporation o 
the Wilmot proviso into this bill. And, in the 
second place, that, if it should be thought best tha 
the question in regard to the character of new ter- 
ritory to be received hereafter into the Union should 
be settled now, the most proper arrangement on 
that subject would be the adoption of the Missour 
compromise line. As the issue now seemed, how 
ever, to be on the adoption or the rejection of the 
Wilmot proviso, he would give a few reasons why 
he should vote against it. He believed that this 
was not the proper time for any action on that sub- 
ject. It would be time enough to declare whether 
i the new territory should or should not he open to 


3 
fl 


i 


| 


And now he desired to add a word or two on the 


| the existence of slavery when Congress should 
Have to legislate for the government of such terri- 


à declared that a stop should |} 
The slave- | 
ually gaining such an | 


t to break the sacred band of 
| brotherhood which now held this Confederacy to- 


He was for taking the course of Andrew Jackson | 
actory member of this family of States; | 


c had no right to sever herself 


al chair another Jackson, who would |i 
But he was aware of the; 
ness, and he would no longer claim the | 
of Mr. DOUGLASS, the committee | 


continuance of debate on this bill to five minutes ; 
after the House should have again gone into com- | 


was obviously the proper time to act 
then it would come fairly up, 
ld be called on to decide it. 

If we should annex any territory which. now 
belonged to Mexico, we should annex it under the 
existing laws until those laws should be changed 
by Congress... Slavery was now prohibited there, 
and would continue to be so prohibited until this 
Government should repeal the prohibition. And 
how was itto be repealed? By the action of Con- 
gress in establishing territoria government there. 
Ought not, then, the North to be satisfied to wait 
till then without this decision in advance? They 
would have the question in their own hands when 
the House should be called on to legislate for the 
territory. : 

Mr. G. DAVIS inquire 
the gentleman’s understanding of the matter, the 
act of anncxation would transfer with the land and 
the people all the existing institutions now estab- 
lished there ? 

Mr. DOUG 
remain as were 
tution and laws. 


tory. That 
upon the subjects 
and Congress wou 


{ 
t 


d whether, according to 


LASS said that such of them would 
not incompatible with our Consti- 
But, however that might be, 
Congress would be called on to create a territorial 
government for the annexed territory, and if a 
majority was opposed to the toleration of slavery 
there, they would have the whole question as com- 
pletely within their control then as now. 

If Congress should insert no prohibition of sla- 
very in the territorial government, the people of 
| the Territory, when it became a State or States, 
could decide for themselves whether slavery should 
or should not exist within their boundaries. ir 
they chose to prohibit it, and inserted such a fea- 
ture in their constitution, that constitution must 
also come before Congress for revision, and Con- 
gress might assent or dissent to the provision. 
Then the question would be fairly up, and that 
would be another opportunity of passing upon it, 
for all future time. 

Why, then, 
pressed now ? 


should so exciting a question be 
He knew that certain northern gen- 
tlemen said “ Now or never.’? Well, ifit must be 
‘acted on now, Mr. D. was prepared to act. If 
|| Government had power to act on it now, It would 
| have the same power when called on to form a ter- 
‘| ritorial government. 

The Committee then proceeded to vote, and re- 
jected the amendment of Mr. GRAHAM, but adopt- 
ed that of Mr. Witmor. 

The bill was then reported to the 
| amended, and the yeas and nays being 
| Witmor’s amendment was rejected, al 
‘| passed. 


House əs 
called, Mr. 
nd the bill 


THE RELIEF OF IRELAND. 


The bill being under consideration to authorize 
the employment of the Government ships James- 
town and Macedonian to carry the contributions 
of individual benevolence in the United States to 


relieve the suffering people of Ireland— 


Mr. WINTHROP said he had risen with a view 
i| to bring the object of this bill to the notice of the 
‘| House, and not for the unnecessary purpose of 
i; endeavoring to enlist the sympathies of gentlemen 
| in behalf of the suffering people of Ireland. Fe 
|| wished to say firsta word for himself in this mat~- 
i! ter, and then a word in behalf of the bill. There 
' had been two measures proposed during the pres- 
ent session to manifest the sympathy of the 
| American Government with the destitute and the 
; famishing in Ireland: the first of which was a bill 
| appropriating five hundred thousand dollars for the 
urchase of provisions to be sent in the name of 
the people of the United States. This bill had 
been referred to the Committee of Ways and 
| Means, of which committee Mr. W. had the hon- 
| or to be a member; and he was not willing to rest 
i under the reproach justly arising from the fact that 
i| that bill had not, down to this hour, been reported 
back to the House. He wished here to say, in 
his own vindication, that he had left no stone un- 
turned to bring up the consideration of the bill in 
| committee and get it reported back to the House. 
| The chairman of the committee, who was now 
|| present, would bear him witness that he had mov- 
‘ed itagain and again; and that the committee had 
twice broken up its siting rather than consider 
and act on the bill. There seemed to be an under- 
| standing that if the bill should be passed and sent 
| to the Executive it would certainly meet with his 


i 
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Question of Privilege—Mr. Brockenbrough. 


veto, and that this would be yet a little more odious 
than those by which. the President had already 
distinguished his Administration. There was, it 
seemed, to be no pocket veto of this bill, but its ne- 
cessity was to be superseded by A COMMITTEE VETO; 
which was, at least, a new branch of the veto: 
power. 

Mr.. W. said, that having thus stated what were 
the factein the case, he should leave the country 
to draw its'own inference. 5 

He. should, therefore, say no more. about that 
first bill, because there was no responsibility in 
regard to it lying on the House, (except that of 
having referred it to the committee,) but the re- | 
sponsibility of its defeat rested wholly and exclu- 
sively with the Committee of Ways and Means. 

And now he wished to submit a word or two in 
regard to the present bill, There seemed to pre- 
vail among many gentlemen of the Elouse a great 
misapprehension in vegard to it; it did not contain 
any appropriation whatever. It was true there | 
had been a clause in the bill as at first reported, 
which went to appropriate six thousand dollars in 
order to fit up the Macedonian for the voyage; but | 
that clause had been stricken out: there was no 
appropriation now of that sum or of any other in 
the bill. If these public vessels should be used, 
they were to be fitted out wholly at private ex- 
pense. The same divine charity which prompted 
the sending of thig relief was willing to provide 
the means of its transportation to the sufferers. 

He understood, in relation to the Macedonian, : 
that the Government had no immediate use for her, 
and the Jamestown was now out of service. The 
plan was.to put these vessels. underthe command 
of two post captains in the service of the United 
States to convey the contributions of New York 
and Boston to the suffering population of Ireland. 


il He trusted the House would not hesitate in a case 


portion of our people. Would it not be well that 
the labors of the session should: be crowned: by this 
glorious work at once of public and private chari- 
ty? He should not ask for the use of these public 
ships, but that such was the demand for trans- 
portation that private vessels could not be procured 
Sufficient to carry the quantity collected. The 
freight would. cost: from forty to sixty cents per 
bushel. 

If the economical feelings of the honorable chair- 
man [Mr. McKay] were startled at the thought of 
giving away so enormous a sum as half a million 
of dollars to the starving population of Ireland, he 
might, in this case, enjoy the satisfaction of think- 
ing that the present scheme of charity would not 
take a dollar from under his lock and key. 

Mr. HILLIARD warmly advocated’ the bill. 


| like this; but would promptly grant to the Navy 
Department the authority asked by this bill: that I 
the graceful assent of the Government might be | 
given to a noble act of private and individual mu- i 
nificence. There would be, as the honorable gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts had suggested, a beau- 
tiful coincidence in the names of the vessels to be 
employed and the nature of their honorable mis- 
sion of mercy. While the Jamestown called Up, | 
i at once, associations of the most interesting kind, 
bringing back our recollections to that early day ; 
when the settlers on the shores- of Virginia were | 
themselves straitened for the means of subsistence, 
and looked to the arrival of a ship from England 
as their only hope of relief, the name Macedonian 
reminded us-of that Macedonian cry, “Come over 
and help us.” He trusted no impediment would 
be thrown in the way of such an enterprise. He | 
thought he wead in the countenances of gentlemen | 
on all sides of the House the assurance that there 


Mr. W. said he had himself been written to by 


man ly, who 
felt 7 


i 
| 
i 
j 
i 
i 
f 
| 
| 
i 


| 
of their own pockets, so that the expedition would i 
cost the Government not one dollar. The James- | 
town, it was calculated, would just about carry | 
the contributions of the city of Boston, which | 
would be not less than eight thousand barrels of | 
fiour. 
by Captain R. B. Forbes, an experienced builder 
and commander, who had built the steamer Mas- 
sachusetts, a thorough navigator; but if this was 
objected to, he was willing to serve as a private 
hand... [It would certainly be an appropriate and 
beautifhil coincidence that a ship called the James- | 
town, hamed after one of the earliest settlements 
of the English on the shores of this New World, 
and to which many a British vessel had carried 
out stores:in the day of its weakness and depend- | 
ance, should be employed in carrying eight thou- | 
sand barrels of American flour to relieve the fam- 
ishing people of old Ireland. If gentlemen were 
willing to do nothing else for their relief, Mr. W. 
hoped they weuld at least consent to place these 
vessels at the disposition of men engaged in so 
noble an effort of public benevolence, and let the 
flag of our Government be seen floating over this 
holy errand of mercy. 


It had been objected by some gentlemen that it || 


would be improper to place a public ship of the 
United States under the command of a private in- 
dividual. But to meet this objection there was an 
alternative in the bill: a Government officer might 
be appointed to command these vessels, or the entire 
crew might be furnished and paid by the Govern- 
ment. He was very indifferent as to the details, pro- 
vided the great end in view could but be secured. 
As the House seemed to have given up the other bill,. 
appropriating five hundred thousand dollars as an 


They would wish the vessel commanded |: 


|i a Government ship under a private captain, just as 


‘| spare. 


would not. Let the gratifying spectacle be pre- 
sented to the world, of the youngest among the 
nations ministering to the distresses and necessities | 
of one of the oldest. There was a moral power 
in such examples which could not be lost upon | 
mankind. 


Mr. BRODHEAD here moved the previous 
mestion; and, under its operation, the bill was 
rdered to be read a third time. 

Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL then said that he pre- 
| sumed, as a thing of course, that every gentleman 
must be desirous to see a national donation made 
by the people of the United States to the suffering 
people of another hemisphere. But the idca of 
placing a public vessel under the command of a | 
private citizen, he must say, shocked all his no- 
tions of propriety. He knew Captain DeKay | 
personally, and had the highest respect for him; | 
and the other individual who had been named he 
believed he had seen; he knew that he bore a very | 
respectable character. lt was not to the individu- | 
als selected that he made the least objection, nor 
to the employment of the vessels themselves. But 
while there were scores, ay, hundreds of our naval 
officers walking about with nothing to do, he trust- 
: ed that a private sea captain would not be intrusted 
: with the command of a Government ship. 

Tt was said, to be sure, that there was an option 
in the bill; but Mr. I. would not leave to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy any option of the kind. What 
right had he to put one of the vessels of the United | 
States navy under the control of a private citizen? 
Where was this Macedonian from? She was the 

rize of Commodore Decatur—a vessel around 
which crowded all sorts of glorious memories and 
associations. And was she to be put under a cap- 
tain belonging to the merchant service? Why not 
puta steamboat captain at once on her quarter- 
deck? There was something shocking in the very 
! idea. Mr. I. said he was as anxious as any gen- 
tleman could be to witness an act of national hom- 
age to Ireland. We owed it to her people. He 
had voted for all measures that looked toward that 
He had no 
: desire to defeat its passage; but he thought it went 
i to defeat the nationality of the act to send out 


i 
i 


i 


| if we had no public naval commander that we could 


| 
| 


| “Mr. JACOB THOMPSON said the gentleman 


offering of charity on the part of the whole Union, 


he trusted they would not refuse this small act of || bill we had destroyed the nationality of the act, fi read. 


accommodation in sending the benefactions of a 


i and he would therefore move to reconsider. i 


| from Pennsylvania [Mr. C. J. Ixerrsort] had || { t 
i convinced him that by adopting this clause of the || Clerk’s table a series of resolutions, which were 


Mr. WINTHBOP reminded the. gentleman 
from Mississippi that: the -bill presented an alters. 
native. ; : 3 gis 

The question being on the reconsi : 

Mr. HOLMES made a warm appeal to the 
House ‘in belalf of the bill... There was Ireland, 
starving; and here was America, ready to:reliéve: 
her. And yet gentlemen could wastë time and en: 
danger the passage of this little bill by dispating 
about the captain that.should’ be. intrusted. with: 
our aid! He should hang his head: for share 
should the magnanimous purpose of the men óf 
our northern cities’ be defeated by a petty cavit 
like this. They had nobly: offered; out of thèir 
own means, to carry corn to feed the starving mil- 
lions of Ireland. And all the speech he should 
| make was this: Let Ireland be relieved. He'caréd 
not by what captain the ship was commanded, =- 

Mr. STANTON said there appeared to be a 
general disposition in the House to vow for the 
bill. He heard no constitutional scruples started 
in any quarter. Ina few hours the session must 
be at an end. Should any amendment be now 
made, it was morally impossible that the bill could 
come back from the Senate in time for its passage. 
He had all confidence in the Secretary of the Navy 
that he would do whatever should be most for the 
honor of the country. He concurred in the views 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, (Mr. C. J. 
InceRsoLL,] but it was now too late to alter the 
bill. He demanded the previous question; ‘but 
consented to withdraw it at the request of — 

Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL, who promised to re- 
new the motion. He protested against confining: 
the charity of the House to two ships and two 
cities. He knew that in Philadelphia there was 
an overwhelming amount of charity and compas- 
sion for suffering Ireland. The ship Pennsylvania 
was lying at Norfolk and might be easily sent 
round to Philadelphia, where she would readily 
get a full cargo, Let some one of our gallant 
commanders be placed in command of her and the 
other vessels accompanying her, and let the act 
be the act of the nation, and so recognised both 
at home and abroad. He hoped the motion to res 
consider would prevail, and that a provision te 
that effect would be inserted in the bill. 

T'he previous question was moved and carried, 
and, under its operation, the bill was passed. 


deration =| 


QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE. 


REMARKS OF MR. BROCKENBROUGH, 
OF FLORIDA, 
Ix rue House. or REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 15, 1847, 


On offering to the House resolutions if relation to 
some remarks made by Senator Westéorr in 
the Senate. 


Mr. BROCKENBROUGH rose to a question 
of privilege, and sent to the Clerk the following 
passage from the remarks of Mr. Wesrcort, of 
Florida, made in the Senate of the United States, 
February 11, 1847, which was read: 

“I warn the democracy of this country, the people of this 
country, that they do not know one-twentieth part of the 
corruption, the feculent, reeking corruption, in this respect, 
in this Government for years past. I tell the people of this 
country that the Government and institutions of this coun- 


| try have been, and will he, nsed as a machine to plunder 


them for office beggars, and to perpetuate the possession of 
political power. T solemnly believe, if the people of the 
United States knew the manner in which their government 
was conducted, if they could be all assembled at the city of 
Washington, they would be excited to kick up a revolution 
in twenty-four hours, which would tumble the President, 
Heads of Departments, both Houses of Congress, Democrats 
and Whigs, heels over head into the Potomac; and I believe’ 
they would act right in so doing.” 


Mr. RATHBUN objected to the gentleman be- 
ing allowed to proceed. 

Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL asked if the gentleman 
from Florida did not intend to: refer to remarks 
made in the other branch of Congress, and was 
not, therefore, out of order? 

The SPEAKER said, the gentleman from Flori- 
da had not proceeded far enough to enable the 
Chair to decide whether he was or was not in 
| order. pi 
Mr. BROCKENBROUGII then sent to. the 


| 


[For these resolutions see Co 


mgresstonel 
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“Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL objected. = 
-The SPEAKER ruled that the resolutions were 
“not strictly. resolutions of. privilege, and therefore 

noi in order- a ‘ 

Mr: BROCKEN BROUGH appealed, and. upon 
that appeal stated that'he would acquiesce -most 
cheerfully in-any disposition which it might be the 
leasure’ of the. House, in- its wisdom, to: make. 
is whole duty was performed by.the presentation. 
He felt himself placed in.a most painful and em- 
barrassing position: He had imagined that no cir- 
cumstance:could possibly oceur which could induce 
him for one moment, to interrupt the regular course 
of business:of the House in which he felt an anx- 
ious. and‘painful interest, with reference as well 
to the general interests of the country, so deeply 
involved, as to local questions of great interest to 
his people. But the paragraph which had been 
read forced itself upon hisnotice. We could not 


shut our eyes under pretence of a formality of par- | 


liamentary law. If we would not see, the people 
would see. They would see that this House, of 
which he had. the. honor to be a member, was 
charged with most disgraceful corruption. The 
charge was made by a high officer of his own 
State. -Respect for the office and the officer, and 
the State he represented; respect for the place in 
which the. charge was made, for himself, his fellow 
members, and. the House, compelled. him not to 
admit.the truth, or seem, by silence, to admit the 
truth (so far as this House was embraced) of this 
charge, so overwhelming in its character, and em- 
bracing all political parties— Whigs and Democrats. 


He should stand in a strange position indeed, at i 


home, if he should there deny the existence of a 
corraption here to an extent which he had never 
dreamed, when it was made by a high officer of 
the State here, and permitted to go unquestioned, 
as if it was at least sanctioned by the whole delega- 
tion from his State. He would be told he was too 
late ‘in taking his position, and that he should have 


sought inquiry and investigation whilst here. He | 


should not have felt it his duty to notice the matter 
had it come from any other source than a Senator 
from his own State, in a co-ordinate branch of the 
Legislature—one clothed with all the dignity o1 
the senatorial character, and intested with a por- 
tion of the majesty of a sovereign republic; and 
that republic composed of the very people he had 
the honor to represent. Ifit had been said by any 
one in the streets, or published in any newspaper 
squib, he would have considered it far beneath the 
dignity of this House to mention it. 
made ina place whence it would go abroad to the 


whole civilized world, whose eyes were turned to : 


us at this time with peculiar interest, not only from 
our intrinsic importance and rapid development 
of power, but from the accidental circumstance of 
war, which, in some degree, affected their interests 
presentand prospective. To tell the civilized world 


that this young republic, as yet in its infancy, was || 


already so degraded, so ‘‘reeking with feculent cor- 


ruption” in all its branches—the President, Heads |; 
of Departments and both Houses of Congress —as to 


excite a revolution, if the people could see it, which 
would hurl all, in indiscriminate ignominy, into 


the Potomac, and this from a high officer, who | 


makes the declaration solemnly, and who must be 
supposed to have opportunities of observing, was 
too startling not to attract attention ; and when he 
was told that his people, if here, would take part in 
the revolution, he felt bound to do what the people, 
if here, would first do—inquire; and he could not 
see how his silence could be construed otherwise 
than as an acquiescence and indifference, What- 
ever the House or others might do, respect for his 
State compelled him to move. 
this House-—the privileges of the Senate—were 


but the privileges of there respective constituencies. | 


It was the only safe ground—the only ground 
on which they could be tolerated for a moment. 
He heid it to be the privilege of his constituents 
to have inquiry made upon a charge made by one 
of their own representatives in another body, upon 
the character of this House; and if other gentle- 
men could excuse their silence by laughing at the 
charge as ridiculous, or a sneer as unworthy of 
notice, such reason could not avail him in this in- 
stance, coming, as the charge did, from the imme 
diate representative of the State. Made officially, it 
assumed something of the character of a charge 
from the State itself. 


a 


But it is | 


The privileges of |: 


He acknowledged that ! 


there were difficulties in making inquiry in one 
House as to what was said in the other. He had 
drawn the resolutions so as to be elaborately. re~ 
spectful to the Senate and the Senator in question. 
He was the last man to trespass willingly on 
any-rule of order or any privilege of the other de- 
partments of the Government. He acknowledged 
that we could not question any. Senator in this 
House for words spoken in debate. He did 
not propose to do so. He denied nothing said by 
any Senator in-his resolutions. He said nothing 
disrespectful of the- Senate. The difficulty, in all 
such cases, arose only from the fact of the impos- 
| sibility, in former times, of taking down the precise 
words spoken. But when words were written out 
and repeated, and reported by officially recognised 
reporters, and the speeches published and sanction- 
ed by members themselves, they go forth to the 
| world with an official and authentic stamp, which 
renders it impossible for one House not to know 
and to feel, what the whole country knows and feels, 
the words spoken in the other. This proved the 


which requires that no harsh reference or charge 
shall be permitted in one House towards the other. 
| Upon this subject, he asked the Clerk to read an 
authority from the laws we have adopted from 
Hatsell’s Precedents. He had not had time to 
search for authorities. ‘The Clerk read as follows: 


| Neither house can exercise any authority over a mem- 
| ber or officer of the other, but should complain to the house 
of which he is, and leave the punishment to them. 
the complaint is of words disrespectfully spoken by a mem- 
ber of another house, it is difficult to obtain punishment, 
because of the rules supposed necessary to be observed (as 
| to the immediate noting down of words) for the security of 
members. Therefore it is the duty of the House—and more 
| particularly of the Speaker—to interfere immediately, and 
į not to permit expressions to go unnoticed which may give 
|i aground of complaint to the other House, and introduce pro- | 
| ceedings and mutual accusations between the two Houses, 
which can hardly be terminated without difficulty and dis- 
order.°—3 Hats., 51. 


He fully conceded this law. 


this House over any member or officer of the other. 
He did not even ask the admitted right of ‘*com- 
| plaining’’ to the other House. He did not ask 
any “punishment” of any one, or make any 
charge against any one, or impugn any one’s mo- 
tives, or contradict, or in any manner disparage 
any one in the Senate or elsewhere. Any of these 
i it might be out of order in bim to move, and un- 


| fied would be very improper and unbecoming in 
į him, in the position he occupied towards the per- 


to be made of the charge made in its presence, to 


! House take proper measures. 
‘i haps be deemed unnecessary by the House, and 
| giving the subject more importance than the House 
‘| might suppose the occasion required; but he could 
| not see how it could be out of order. But, as a 


| priety touching the intercourse between the two 


i Houses, and the extreme deference and respect due 
from one to the other in debate and intercourse, as 


i 


i| the privilege of the constituents, and not of the | 


i known, understood, and appreciated in the country 
$ Hr 

|; generally as here, in the Senate and House of Rep- 
i resentatives. 
|: 
t 


duty was done. 


WAR AND MAIL STEAMER BILL. 
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OF NEW YORK, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 3, 1847, 

On the Bill from the Senate providing for the build- 
ing and equipment of four naval steamships— 
Mr. MILLER said: 

Mr. Cuataman: In the few remarks I have to 


| 


l 
i 
| 


| 
i 
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f 
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importance of the rules of parliamentary decorum, | 


Where | 


He r v. He did not seek, || 
in his resolutions, to exercise any authority by |; 


dignified in the House to adopt, and he was satis- |} 


son making the charge. His resolutions only re- ji 
spectfully asked the Senate to cause specifications | 


i the end that the people might be informed, and this | 
This might per- |) 


|: members themselves, were unhappily not as well | 


Whatever course the House might | 
think most compatible with its own dignity, his į 


I am solicitous for the passage of the bill, and 
for the adoption of the amendments proposed by 
the Naval Committee, contemplating the extension 
of Government aid to a coastwise line of steamers, 
and a line of steamers to ply between New York 
and Liverpool. I shall go for both measures, 
deeming them essential, not only to our commer- 
cial interests, but to our national honor and secur- 
ity. But, though I shall vote for both amendments, 
I feel bound to say, that there is no measure pend- 
ing before Congress which has excited more in- 
terest among my immediate constituents, than the 
proposed line of mail steamers to Liverpool, and 
one whose fate they regard with more solicitude, 
The amendments fall in naturally with the objects 
i of the original bill. Both contemplate the effective 
increase of our steam marine—the bill, that of the 
i| navy proper; the amendments, that of our mercan- 
‘tile war navy. Both come within the supervision 
of the Navy Department, and are subject to its 
control, 

Mr. Chairman, when I consider the present sit- 
uation of our country: its extended and extending 
territories; its immense Atlantic coast; the great 
lakes on its northern frontier; the Mexican Gulf, 
with its large and exposed commerce; our actual 
possessions on the Pacific; with our vast mercan- 
| tile marine, bearing our flag to the remotest seas— 
I deem it but a measure of ordinary prudence and 
foresight, to augment the efficiency of our steam 


tunately, Mr. Chairman, the apprehension of im- 
mediate hostilities with England terminated with 
the happy adjustment of the Oregon controversy; 
but as long as we are bordered on the north by the 
colonies of any European Power, we are in con- 
i stant danger of collision. Revolt or disaffection 
in those colonies may, at any moment, materially 
| increase those dangers, and we may not always 
be able to avail ourselves of the masterly wisdem 
which saved us on the northeastern boundary 
i question, the McLeod case, and the Oregon dis- 
pute. When I speak of these dangers, I do not 
speak of remote and improbable events, but of 
events so little unlikely to happen, that it is the 
part of common prudence to provide against their 
occurrence. It was not merely for the protection 
of the border possessions of the Hudson Bay 
Company—it is not from the danger she appre- 
| hendis from changes in the thrones of Europe, that 
| Great Britain has been so industriously occupied 
' for the last seven or eight years in the extension of 
i| her steam marine. Her legislation contemplates 
| uniformly a wise provision for probable events. 
Her policy is not based upon that from-hand-to- 
i| mouth wisdom which blunders into war and blun- 
| ders through it, without knowing where to expect 
blows or where to strike them. She knows, as 
well as we know. that as long as she maintains 
colonial possessions on the North American conti- 
nent, in view of the disposition which they have 
manifested at intervals during the last twenty yeare, 
and in view of the disposition which prevails, and 
| always will prevail, in the country of proselytism 
j and acquisition, there is always danger, more or 
| less remote, of misunderstanding and collision. and 
| she is determined to be prepared, in any suchevent, 
to descend upon us with an overwhelming force. 
Why, sir, look a moment at the present naval 
force of Great Britain, as registered in the report 
of Secretary Bancroft, made to the Senate on the 
30th of March, 1846. From this I tearn that the 
number of vessels in the British navy is 636, mount- 
ing, when armed, 17,681 guns; and that in these 
are employed 40,000 men, boys, and marines. 
The commerce and fisheries of Great Britian em. 
i| ployed 23,898 vessels, the aggregate tonnage of 
which is 3,007,581. This gives 588 guns in the 
regular navy to each 


tion, are exclusive 


1 
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i 


i navy, mounting 
, and carrying 8,724 men; that their com- 
merce and fisheries employ 19,666 vessels, whose 


marine by the most liberal appropriations. For- 
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tonnage is 2,416,999 tons... This gives them 97 
guns to each 100,000 tons of commerce. This cal- 
culation is exclusive of -13 sailing and 8 steam ves- 
sels in the revenue service, carrying 61 guns and 
767 officers and men. - The difference between the 
number of vessels and guns of the British navy and 
those of the navy of the United States, furnishes a 
very inadequate and insufficient index to the differ- 
ence in actual force and efficiency. The introduc- 
tion of steam, as an element of naval warfare, has 
completely revolutionized its character. 

It is idle to look any longer for our defence to our 
sailing frigates and sloops of war that won our old 
battles on the ocean. 
combining the use of steam with that of sails, or 
steam vessels of war, it is obvious that mere sail- 
ing vessels can never move with the same facility 
and celerity, or effect their combinations with the 
same success, or be brought into or out of engage- 
ments with the same certainty and speed. The 
true relative strength, then, is to be estimated by 
the comparison of our steam navies. The total ef- 
fective steam navy of England numbers 199 vessels, 
according to the authority I have already quoted ; 
that of the United States numbers three war steam- 
ers in commission, with 23 guns; one building, to 
mount 4 guns; and three in ordinary, to mount 4 
guns; one of the last class, being designed for 
harbor defence, and the other for a steam tug. Nine 
“war steamers,” as they are set down in the report 
to which I have refered; while we were told, how- 
ever, in the annual report of that Secretary, that 
the Mississippi and the Princeton are the only‘two 
afficient seagoing. steamers: in our service. The 
British war steamers, for ocean navigation, stand 
to ours in the proportion of about fifty to one. 

In the annual message of December last, the 
President recommends the addition of an efficient 
-war steamer to each of our foreign squadrons, and 
I rejoice that this recommendation has been acted 
upon by the other branch of this body, and is now 
before us for an approval; for I am persuaded the 
time has arrived when the main reliance of a squad- 
ron must rest, emphatically, upon its steam vessels, 
and that the time is at hand when no vessel of war 
will be deemed altogether reliable without an aux- 
iliary steam power. The practicability of an effi- 
cient combination of two great agents of propulsion 
—steam and wind—has been already demonstrated 
by the performances of the auxiliary steamers now 
in the service of the War Department in the Gulf 
of Mexico. But, sir, it is not enough that we 
should merely increase our navy proper. Great 
Britain is eating into the heart of our commercial 
greatness, as well as establishing and extending 
her naval dominion at our expense—and all for the 
want of a little governmental aid on our part, to that 
private enterprise which stands ready and eager to 
enter into an active commercial competition with 
the English steamers. Why, sir, how can we hes- 
itate in this matter without subjecting ourselves to 
the charge of the most culpable apathy and imbe- 
cility? Two sea steamers only in the navy of the 
United States! One of them now undergoing re- 


pan at Norfolk; one of them in daily danger of | 


eing declared unfit for service, so long and so con- 
stantly has her steam-machinery been employed. 
At the present moment, sir, with our large marine 
force in the Gulf, and in view of the great enter- 
prises apparently contemplated there, not a single 
reliable sea steamer at our command—not a steamer 
of any description whatever on any of our foreign 
stations! With a squadron in, the Pacific, and 
with the military occupation of California, and 
with our own colonies in Oregon to look after, we 
have not a steamer calculated for cruising in the 
Pacific, or keeping up the communication between 
the occupied points on our western coast and the 
home department. Not one, sir; not one. Twenty 
thousand American vessels traversing the waters, 
countless millions of property afloat in various 
quarters of the globe, and dependant all on British 
enterprise and British courtesy for every letter that 
passes between its owners and their agents ! Look 
at the city which I have the honor in part to repre- 
sent, What was the condition of New York and its 
environs when we were last menaced with hostilities 
with Great Britain; half a million of people, sir, 


and three hundred millions of property, liable at | 


prompt notice to be descended upon by a hundred 
pene and efficient war steamers of Great Britain, 
half ascore of which, under the command ofa Paul 


In comparison with vessels | 


Jones, could have laid that city under contributions 
and in ashes, in spite of allits present defences.. We 
have nothing, literally nothing, to. oppose to these 
formidable instruments of destruction. ‘Thousands. 
of gallant men, with the ordinary arms, and with the 
common field artillery, could have-availed nothing 
against such a force, for such a force can select its 
own time and its own position for attack. Sir, is 
it wise, is it right, that this great commercial city 
should longer continue thus exposed to the mercy 
of an enemy? Give her some means of defence. 
capable of coping with the destructive steamers and 
missiles of modern science; give her war steamers, 
constructed after. the specifications of our Naval 
Committee, and Paixhan guns. With these arms, 
and her own brave citizens to look after them, they 
can defend the city and harbor against all the navies 
of the world; but without them, she falls an easy 
prey to any well-conducted enterprise. Sir, the 
whole conntry is interested in the security and de- 
fence of that point. Produce and manufactures 
from all sections of the country, in which the 
East, North, South, and West, are alike interested, 


form adlarge portion of its accumulated wealth. Im- || 


portations concentrating there, to be distributed by 
canals and by railroads to the remotest points of the j 
interior, form another large portion. Every sec- 
tion of country—the smallest village this side of the 
Rocky Mountains—has interests there, to protect 
which, the expenditure of one million or of five 
millions.of dollars in the increase of our efficient 
navy, would amount comparatively to nothing. 
But when we look to the protection of the whole 
Atlantic frontier—of the combined millions of prop- 
erty on the sea, in the ports of Boston, Philadel- | 
phia, Baltimore, Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, 
New Orleans, as well as New York—is it not dis- 
graceful to us as a nation, that we are so weak, so 
destitute, so utterly unprovided in this arm of de- 
fence, which modern science has rendered so effi- 
cient, and which the policy of other nations render 
so indispensable to our own? 

Mr. Chairman, I am aware that the genius of our 
institutions is pacific, but the disposition of our 
people is martial—I should say, perhaps, the dis- 
position of eur Government, rather than our peo- 
ple. Our motto in respect to our intercourse with 
other nations is, ‘ask nothing but what is right, | 


and submit to nothing thatis wrong; but it strikes |] 


me that our practice on this point is rather rigid and 
absolute. We take our own views of things, select 
our own boundaries, and then determine to adhere 
to that view and those bounds, right or wrong— 
submitting to no interference from any quarter, 
nor to any arbitration of friendly nations. I am! 


not opposed to this position; but a nation which || 
i | the world! 


assumes it should be prepared to defend herself at | 
all points, and to succor and protect her citizens | 
in all quarters. | 


Let us be admonished by late events—let us | 
seriously consider that the very means adopted by ji ( 
| out this work? 


President Polk for the preservation of peace have 


plunged us into a war with Mexico! And whatis f 


to prevent some future President, who shall venture 
to assume the like power and responsibility, from 
committing a similar mistake, and thereby involve 
the country as suddenly in hostilities with a more 
formidable enemy? 

By the agency of her contract mail-steamers, Í 
Great Britain is now monopolizing the sea post- 
ages and the passage money of the world. The 
Cunard line from Liverpool to Boston, and the | 
Cunard line from Liverpool to New York—sus- | 
tained by the wise policy of the British Government ! 
—by the advance of just about the sum they are | 
reimbursed in postage—will take millions annually | 
out of American pockets in the shape of freights, 
postages, and passage money. The French Gov- į 


ernment, I see by late advices, have resolved to i| 
enter this field also with Great Britain, and have i 
contracted for a line of four steamers between Havre | 


and New York. With these lines thus sustained, | 


private commercial enterprise cannot compete. But || 
a proposition has been made to our Government || 


by a party competent to carry out his engagements, | 
to build at their own expense five steamships of | 
2,000 tons and 1,000 horse power each, and to run ; 
them for less than Great Britain now pays for four | 
steamers of inferior burden and power, or the an- 
nualsum of $385,000. Three-fourths of that amount 
our Government would receive back in postages; 


| commerce alone—to sustain the naval 


then. be in effect keeping in commission: five first- 
class steamers, always ready for the public service,. 
at a cost of less than $40,000 a year each: Thi 
furnishes a nursery and school for our young mid= 
shipmen and lieutenants, in which ‘they can. learti 
something of that mighty agent of propulsion, th 
steam engine, in the knowledge of which our naval .. 
officers are sadly deficient, because they haye no-op-. 
| portunity of acquiring it, and far behind. those of 
England, France, or Russia. Our youngér: naval. 
officers must not be suffered to continue in that de= 
vout ignorance of steam, and equally. devout attach> 
ment to the old machinery of masts and sails, which 
mark some of the older members of the service: 
We cannot rely. upon the winds to propel our ships 
of war. That day has gone by. It was the mode 
of the last generation, we shall soon say of the-last 
age. The time has come when our naval officers 
must all be engineers, and the introduction of the 
science of steam as a branch of naval education 
will do much to elevate the character of our naval 
service. But years roll on, and our midshipmen- 
are still, with some very few exceptions, nothing 
better than mere sailors. They can be nothing 
better, for they have no opportunities of becoming 
so. The establishment, therefore, of these mail- 
steamers, is all-important, as furnishing a practical 
school for our younger officers, in which they may 
become good engineers, and relieve the service of 
the reproach of ignorance which now necessarily 
attaches to it in this respect. : 

And why should we not forthwith adopt the le~ 
gislation necessary to establish the proposed ‘line:to 
Liverpool at least? The expense must be the only: 
consideration ; and that expense we must incur in 
some shape or other, or abandon the whole system 
of naval defences. It is idle to delude ourselves 
with the idea that we have a naval force, when we 
have only a naval force of a description incapable 
of efficient service in the competition with the im- 
proved naval force of other countries, In this mat- 
ter of economy, as far as the navy is concerned, 
Great Britain keeps up her navy ata smaller ex~ 
pense than any other nation of the earth. She has 
counted the cost of this policy. She has tried the 
| experiment fairly, and she has now FORTY war 
STEAMERS afloat in the guise of mail steamers, and 
i she is yearly adding to their nurnber. She has 
found it to be the cheapest mode of providing in 
peace for the exigencies of war that the wisdom of 
her statesmen has ever devised. What consum- 
mate policy, to be sure! Two millions.a year 
levied on American transportation—on American 
ower. of 
Great Britain; and we supinely submitting to the 
tax—abandoning to her the steam-carrying trade of 
And WHEREFORE? 

Shall it be said that this Congress was incapable 
of understanding this subject, or too illiberal and 
penny-wise to act upon it? Shall we leave to the 
next Congress the credit and honor of carrying 
Establish this line we must, some 
day or other. Why not do it while American 
enterprise is ready to embark in it? Why defer it 
till the Havre and Liverpool lines are both in fall 


operation, and till the American business is so com- 
pletely absorbed into French and. English channels, 
that competition, even with Government aid and 
protection, would be almost hopeless? 

Mr. Chairman, the interest I feel in this subject, 
and which my constituents feel, is not a local and 
selfish interest. It must matter very little to any 
individual citizen of New York whether he pays 
his postage or passage money to one set of men or 
another. But, when these items swell into a large 
aggregate, and that aggregate is paid into the coffers 
of Great Britain for the maintenance of her navy, 
then I feel as a citizen: what to me as an individual 
is a matter of indifference. It then becomes a ques- 
tion of patriotism, and, as a question of patriotism, 
it divests itself at once of all loca] and personal con- 
| siderations, and appeals in no more emphatic lan- 
| guage to the citizens of New York, than to the 


but suppose she received only one-half, she would | 


man who dwells on the borders of the great lakes, 
| or at the southern base of the Alleghanies. 

| Mr. Chairman. I go for the country, under any 
! and all Administrations; and I will go heartily for 
| all measures which consult the honor and safety of 
| the Republic, and which, in the eyes of the world, 


| 


give respect and dignity to the character of an 
American citizen. ; 
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SENATE. 


OF MR. DICKINSON, 
ete OF NEW. YORK, 

So he paw SENATE OF tHe UNITED STATES, 
aa March 1, 1847, ; 

Qn the bill appropriating Three Millions of Dollars 
to facilitate negotiations for a, peace between the 
United States and the Republic-of Mexico. j 


~ Mr. Upwam, of Vermont, having, proposed to 
amend: the bill by“adding thereto the “Wilmot | 
roviso”?— 

Mr. DICKINSON said: Mr. President, I have 
been: restrained from taking part in this widely- 
extended debate, principally by reasons of a per- 
sonal and domestic character; but the amendment 
offered. by the Senator from Vermont, [Mr. Ur- 
HAM] and upon which I am called to vote, induces 
me to offer, briefly, the reasons for the course F 
intend to pursue concerning it. I shall not extend | 
my remarks further than I deem necessary to pre- 
sent this single question fully and fairly. 

That we are engaged in a state of war—a con- | 
dition of things, under the most favorable circum- 
stances, highly embarrassing. and calamitous—is 
conceded by all. How it originated, is. matter of 
history, well and truly presented. by the President 
in: his annual message to Congress. How it can 
be most successfully and vigorously prosecuted, so 
long as its continuance is necessary—how its evils 
can be best averted, and what measures are best 
calculated to insure an early and honorable ter- | 
mination, are questions which recommend them- | 
selves to the profoundest consideration of the phi- || 
lanthropist and statesman. 

The prosecution of this war has been approved 
by the popular judgment; and while peace is ear- | 
nestly desired, and would be hailed as a public | 
blessing, if justly and honorably obtained, there | 
is no disposition among the masses to yield to the || 
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| tory of her republic, including some of herstrongest 
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dictates of a spurions benevolence, or the terrors | 
of unmanly fear. The official history of this war, 
-from the day it was recognised by Congress, and | 
of the legislation concerning it, are both interest- | 
ing and profitable. Whoever will consult the con- | 
gressional records will learn that on the Lith day | 
of May last the President, in a special message 
sent to both Houses of Congress, touching the f 
state of our relations with Mexico, declared that || 
“as war exists, and, notwithstanding all our f 
‘efforts to avoid it, exists by the act of Mexico | 
‘herself, we are called upon by every considera- || 
‘tion of duty and patriotism to vindicate with : 
‘decision the honor, the rights, and the interests i 
‘of our country.” On the following day, a law |! 
was enacted by Congress, entitled “An act to pro- | 
vide for the prosecution of the existing war be- 4 
tween the United States and the republic of Mexi- ‘| 
co,” which act contains a preamble reciting that | 
“ by the act of Mexico a state of war exists between 

that Government and the United States.” This act 

appropriated ten millions of dollars for the prose- 

cution of the war. It placed at the disposal of the 

Executive the naval and military forces of the 


country, and authorized the employment of fifty |. 


thousand volunteers. It became a law by the |! 
strong vote of 174 to 14 in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and of 40 to 2 in the Senate. i 

‘This was the response of Congress to the patri- 
otic impulses of the country before chances had -| 
been calculated, or the warm gush of American : 
feeling had been chilled by the influences of mere | 
partisan strife. Ineed not here speak of the alac- 
rity with which our sons rushed to the standard ,; 
of their country, nor of the imperishable laurels || 
they have won. Nor will I pause to commend the 
valor of those brave spirits who led on our victo- ` 
rious host, or to pay the sacred tribute of a tear to | 
the memory of those who fell in their country’s | 
cause, All is written in the hearts of a generous 
and grateful people, who will alike honor and re- | 
ward the living, and cherish through all time the | 
venerated memory of the dead. In every conflict i| 
our arms have been most signally triumphant | 
against vastly superior force; under circumstances, || 
too, which have not only inspired the most lively | 
enthusiasm at home, but have wrung unwilling | 
admiration from the great rival powers of the 
world. Nine months have scarcely elapsed and :| 
w2 have conquered more than one-half of the terri- ji 


i should prepare to take his seat upon that stool of |! 
; repentance, hitherto reserved exclusively for those 
| who resisted their country in the war of 1819. 


: ning, has been pacific, and her conduct concilia- 


|| was yet ringing in our ears, the President again |} 


! least possible delay. 


| might prove injurious 


reasons and 


fortresses, and-subjected to the rule of: our: arms’ 
upwards of a million of her people. Ff there is 
any one thing more strongly indicated by public 
opinion than another, touching the question of this 
war, itis, that, during its existence, it should’ be 
prosecuted’ with decided vigor; and that not only 
should our physical: power present an unbroken 
front, but that the moral energies of this mighty 
people should he thrown as if by one voice Into 
the scale. However much the existence of war is 
to be deplored, while the calamity is upon us, it 
is demanded alike’ by benevolence and patriotism 
that it be pressed forward to an early termina- 
tion. Whoever supposes that our country is either 
unable or unwilling to prosecute it, is the victim of 
a delusion, from which he will sooner or later find 
himself relieved by evidence clear and unequivocal. 
The spirit of our people is peace; but they will 
take good care tliat it is not purchased by dishonor 
nor invoked by a disgraceful retreat. Our country 
is neither weak, timid, nor penurious; and although 
she maintains no overgrown forces of men and 
material in commission to eat out her substance 
in a time of peace, she has abundant elements 
to hold successful conflict with the greatest Powers, 
of the world; and in the present contest, with- 
out arousing her energies, too, she can plant her 
standard on the halls of the Montezumas with one 
hand, and with the other, from the lap of her abun- 
dance, feed and rescue from starvation the dying 
and abject children of the proudest and haugh- 
tiest Government of earth. If our offers of peace 
continue to be spurned by this factious and super- 
cilious people, there is but one course left, and | 
that is, to press forward and make them feel that || 
war is to them what it is to all civilized nations— 
a scourge. Could this nation, imbecile and de- 
mented as she is, see that we were united—that 
we had drawn the sword and thrown away the | 
scabbard, and that she had no further hope from 
our domestic divisions, she would in some lucid 
interval consent to honorable negotiation; and | 
whatever Congress may do or say, she may as 
well understand first as last, that.this great ques- 
tion will be controlled by the upheavings of the 
popular will, and that her petty and vagrant power 
will be humbled, and her insolence rebuked and 
silenced. And whoever among us shall, under |! 
any pretence or for any purpose whatever, how- || 
ever artfully contrived or specious its covering, Ii 
array himself against the popular judgment, he [! 


The object of our Government, from the begin- 


tory. She has desired peace and justice, and not | 
havoc and conquest. On the 27th of July last, | 
while the echoing sound of our victorious arms | 


extended to this captious and vaunting Govern- |! 
ment the thrice-rejected olive branch. He proposed 
the renewal of negotiations by sending a Minister 
to Mexico, but added: 

“Tf the Mexican Government should prefer tosend a min 
terto Washington to conduct the negotiation here, he shall 
be received with kindness and respect, and every effort shall 
be matte to accomplish the object of his mission with the 


“jn the present communication it is deemed useless, and ji 

s to discuss the causes of the existing i 

tend to delay or defeat the restoration of | 

ready consigued to history; the future, 
within our own power, 


war. This migh 
peace; the p 
under Providence 
«The oceasion thay, however, be embraced to state, that 
the President has ever cherished the kindest feelings fo 
Mexico, and that one of the first wishes of his heart is, thal 


; She may be a powerful and prosperous republic, in perpetual 
: amity with the United States.” 


Congress—the President, by a confidential mes- | 
sage, advised the Senate that he proposed the re- ' 
newal of negotiations, and recommended that a | 
| Sum of money be placed under his control, for the 


purposes stated in the message, as 
: 


follows: 
“The chief ditfientty to be anticipated in the negotiation 


i 


: early action upon it. 


isthe adjustment of the boundary between the parties, by a 
line which shall at once be satisfactory and convenient to 
both, and:such as neither will hereafter be inclined to dis- 
turb. This is the best mode of securing perpetual peace and 
good neighborhood between the two republics. Should the 
Mexican Government, in order to accomplish these objects, 
be willing. to cede any portion of their territory to the United 
States, we ought,to pay them a fair equivalent—a just and 
honorable peace, and not conquest, being our purpose in the 


: prosecution of the war. 


“Under these-cireumstances, and considering the ex- 
hausted and distracted condition of the Mexican republic, it 
might become necessary, in order to restore peace, that I 
should have it ig.:my power to advance a portion of the con- 
sideration money for any cession of territory which may be 
made: The Mexican Government might not be willing to 
wait for. the payment of the whole until the treaty could be 
ratified by the Senate, and an appropriation to earry it into 
effect be made by Congress; and the necessity for sucha 
delay might defeat the object altogether. I would therefore 
suggest whether it might not be wise for Congress to appro- 
priate asum, such as they might consider adequate for this 
purpose, to be paid, if necessary, immediately upon the rati- 
fication of the treaty by Mexieo. This disbursement would, 
of course, be accounted’ for at the treasury, not as secret 
service money, but like other expenditures.?? 

This message was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, who reported, with others, the 
following resolution, which, after various unsuc- 
cessful efforts to amend it, was passed by a vote of 
about two to one: 

* Resolved, further, That the Senate deem it advisahte 
that Congress should appropriate a sum of mouey to enable 
the President to conclude a treaty of peace, limits, and 
boundaries, with the Republic of Mexico, and to be used by 
him in the event that such treaty should call for the expen- 
diture of the money so appropriated, or any part thereof.” 

Upon the passage of this resolution, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Finance proposed a res- 
olution appropriating two millions of dollars, in 
pursuance of the Executive recommendation. 
From these proceedings the injunction of secrecy 
was subsequently removed, and they became pub- 
lic. On the 8th of August laaé, the President sub- g 
mitted the same recommendation to both Houses of ** 
Congress in a public message, and the House of 
Representatives passed and sent to the Senate a 
bill appropriating two millions of dollars for the 
purposes specified in the message. But to the bill 
was appended a proviso relating to the oe of 
slavery. This bill came to the Senate on the last 
day of the session, a few hours before that fixed 
for final adjournment, and was lost by the arrival 
of the hour, while this proviso was under discus- 
sion. But for this the bin would have passed and 
become a law, the Senate having previously deci- 
ded in favor of tħe appropriation. This measure 
was urged by the President upon the high respon- 
sibilities of his office, and we then had, and now 
have, strong reasons for believing, that if this 


| money had been placed under his control at the 
last session, as recommended, an honorable peace 
: would have speedily followed; that a boundary 


satisfactory to both parties would have been adjusi- 
ed; and that ample indemnity would have been 
secured to the United States. “But it was defeated, 
as we have already seen, in the Senate, too, where 
the principle of the appropriation had just been 
sanctioned, not upon the merits, but in a contest 
over an amendment providing for the domestic 
regulation of territory which we might or might 


_ not obtain by the proposed negotiation. Upwards 
i, of six months have elapsed since the close of the 


last session; and assuming, as I do, that its passage 
would have answered the purposes intended, its 
defeat has cost the country millions of dollars, yet 
untold, and a vast destruction of human lifo. And 
such are the fruits produced by the introduction of 
this speculative erudity at the last session. At the 
commencement of the present session, the Presi- 
dent in his annual message, repeats the recommend- 
ation for this appropriation, which he assures us 
he deems “important for securing a speedy peace,” 
in the following emphatic terms: 

“The reasons which induced me to recommend the 
Measure at that time stiH exist; and F againsubmit the sub- 
ject for your consideration, and suggest the importance of 
Should the appropriation be wfhde and 
be not needed, it will remain in the treasury ; should it be 
deemed proper to apply it, in whole or in part, it will be ac- 
counted for as other public expenditures. 

The message was sent to Congress on the 8th 
of December last, and its early action ” is evinced 
hy the consideration, on the fast day of the ses- 
sion but two, and past midnight, whether we will 


+ a e . 3 
in the first place, insert another proviso, for th 


e 


| government of Mexican territory, if, perchance, it 


shall be gained to the United States. Upon the 
propuiety of this appropriation I have neither hes? 
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itation nor doubt. The exigency requiring our 

action is extraordinary; the responsibility. of. the. 

Executive to his country is mighty; the occasion 

should be met in a corresponding spirit of patriot- 

ism by Congress, and all reasonable facilities 

should be afforded for the exercise of a wise and 

liberal discretion, in’ guiding the destinies of this 

country in an hour of peril, and in endeavoring to 

arrest the further loss of treasure and effusion of | 
blood. The Constitution. has devolved upon him 

the duties and the power of negotiation; and he 

may well have, and doubtless has, reasons for his 

recommendation unknown to us, and which it! 
would be unwise and unjust to the public interests | 
to communicate, 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations, the con- | 
sututional organ of the Executive upon this floor. 

‘While publicity gives health and strength to our 

institutions, diffuses and preserves the spirit. of | 
popular freedom, and serves to uphold and beautify 

the fabric of social order in our domestic policy, | 
in our intercourse with foreign Governments, 
whose relations are hostile, it proves an element 
of weakness. Central and executive governments | 
confine their foreign policy within the circle of the 

cabinet, and strike before the warning is given; 

while ours is publicly debated in Congress, and 

spread broadcast throughout the world. This 

being an Executive recommendation, designed to 

aid in bringing this war to a happy termination, if 
granted, should be in the form and for the purpose 

recommended, unless some strong and controlling 

reasons can be urged against it. If we doubt the 

propriety of making the appropriation, let us so | 
declare, and meet the question frankly and directly, 

by withholding it. But let it not be so fettered 

and restricted by amendments, as to destroy the 

objects it was intended to answer, or be strangled 

with provisoes, which can as well, and with more 

propriety, be passed separately. Upon this q 

tion there are, in fact, but two sides—one in sup- 

port, and the other in effect, however good in de- 

sign, is opposition. And it is to be deeply regret- 

ted, that while we are legislating for the termination 

of a bloody and expensive war, by placing a sum 

of money at the Executive discretion, for the pur- 

pose of negotiating a peace, we are again required 


in advance to pass upon the domestic regulation of |) 
any territory, which may, perchance, be purchased i 


by the money we are about to appropriate. The 
amendment or ‘* proviso,” as now offered, is as | 
follows: 

i Provided, further, That there shall be neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude in any territory on the continent 
of America which shall hereafter be acquired by or annexed | 
to the United States by virtue of this appropriation, or in any | 
other manner whatever, except for crimes whereof the party | 
shall have been duly convicted: Provided, always, That | 


every person escaping into such territory from whom labor || 


or service is lawfully claimed in any one of the United | 
States, such fugitive may be lawfully claimed and conveyed | 
out of said territory to the person claiming his or her labor | 
or service.” ae 

As though it were not enough to legislate for the 
government of such territory as may be procured 
under and by virtue of this appropriation, if any 
shall be—which of course rests in uncertainty— 
this amendment, forsooth, provides for the domes- 
tic regulation of “any territory on the continent | 
of America which shall hereafter be acquired by or 


annexed to the United States in any other manner || 


whatever.” And thus this wholesome and pacific 
measure must again be subjected to delay and the 
hazards of defeat—the war must be prosecuted 
atresh with its engines of destruction, or abandon- 
ed by a craven and disgraceful retreat, one cam- 

paign after another be lost, while the wily and | 
treacherous foe and his natural ally, the vomito, | 
are preying upon the brave hearts of our patriotic | 
soldiery—that we may legislate not merely for the | 
domestic government of Mexican territory, in the ; 
expectation that we may herea 
that we may erect barriers to prevent the sugar 
manufacturer and cotton planter of the South from 
extending his plantation and his slavery towards | 
the polar regions. If, then, the popular judgment | 
shall commend that pioneer benevolence which | 
seeks to provide for the government of territory | 
which, though its acquisition “ yet sleeps in the 

wide abyss of possibility,’ may be acquired by 
this proposed negotiation, if the appropriation 
shall be made, and a negotiation opened, and the 
President shall propose to accept for indemnity, 
and the Mexican Government to cede a portion of 


| 


In short, we are thus advised || 


| 


i feat. 
most forgotten, that we may glare upon each || 


fter obtain it, but || 


| have seen, could 


in 


territory, and the terms shall be stipulated, and a 
treaty be made between the two Governments, and 
ratified by “both, and the territory be organized by 
the legislation of Congress; what adequate enco- 
miums shall she lavish upon that more comprehen- 
sive philanthropy, and profound ‘statesmanship, 
which, in a bill designed to terminate a bloody and 
protracted. war, raging in the heart of an enemy.’s 
country, casts into the discussion this apple of 
domestic discord, under the pretence of extending 
the benevolent aegis of freedom ovér any territory 


| which may at any time, or in any manner, or upon 


any part of the continent, be acquired by the Uni- 
ted States ! 

It is no justification for the introduction of this 
element of strife and controversy at this time and 
upon this occasion, that it is abstractly just and 
proper, and that the southern States should take 
no exception to its provisions. All knew the 
smouldering materials which the introduction of 
this topic would ignite; the sectional strife and 
local bitterness which would follow in its train; 
all had seen and read its fatal history at. the last 
session, and knew too well what controversies, de- 
lays, and vexations must hang over it—what crimi- 
nation and recrimination would attend upon its 
toilsome and precarious progress, and what hazard 
would wait upon the result; how it would array 
man against man, State against State, section 
against section, the South against the North, and 
the North against the South; and what must.be 
not only its direct and positive mischiefs, but how 
its disorganizing and pernicious influences must be 
extended to other measures necessary to sustain 
the arm of Government. This bill not only suf- 
| fered defeat at the last session, but has been sub» 
| jected to the delays, hazards, and buffeting of this, 
by reason of this misplaced proviso. Upon it, the 
| very antipodes of agitation have met, and mingled 


| tending to circumscribe the limits of slavery, is 
made the occasion for the presentation of declara- 
tory resolves in its favor, and the bill becomes, as 
if by mutual appointment, the common battle- 
ground of abstract antagonisms; each theoretic 
agitation is indebted to the other for existence, and 
each subsists alone upon the aliment provided 
ready to its hand by its hostile purveyor. The 
votaries of opposing systems seem to have drawn 
hither to kindle their respective altar fires, and to 
vie with each other in their efforts to determine who 
shall cause the smoke of their incense to ascend 
the highest. Both are assailing the same edifice 
from different angles, and for alleged opposing 
reasons; both declare that their support of the bill 
depends upon the contingency of the amendment; 
and the efforts of both unite in a common result, 
and that is procrastination.and the hazard of dė- | 
The common enemy is overlooked and al- | 


' other over a side-bar issue, and revive the slumber- | 
ing elements of controversy, in proposing to pre- 
scribe domestic regulation for the government of 
territory which we have some expectation we may 
at some time, in some manner, upon some part of 
| the continent, from some government or people, 
and upon some terms, procure. This exciung 
and troublesome question has no necessary con- 
nexion with this, bill, and if, indeed, it can ever 
have any practical operation whatever, it would 
certainly be equally operative if passed separately. 
It cannot nor ought it to be concealed that there 
exists in some quarters a strong desire to embarrass 
the Administration in the prosecution of this war. 
| Some, to that end, have taken open and decided 
| ground, denouncing it as wicked, unjust, and 
i unconstitutional—the offspring of rapine and ra- 
| pacity—and sympathizing with what they are 
| pleased to term a sister republic. Others have 
proposed and insisted upon amendments and pro- 
| visoes to measures obviously just, which, all must 

produce nothing but embarrass- 
| ment and confusion, if not defeat. And, in the 
i other House, it was proposed'to append this very 
amendment to a bill designed to raise money to 
feed and clothe our brave army in Mexico. Why, 
Lask—and why, will the country repeat—this per- 
tinacity to ingraft this “proviso” upon some meas- 
ure relating to this war? It is made general in its 
application, is to operate through all time, and 
throughout the continent, and is not confined to 
territory to be acquired by this negotiation. And 


| 


if 


i 
4 
i 


j 


l 


| 
| 
| 


yet not one among its nume nd zealous friends 
have proposed it, except as a rider to.some..meas- 
ure connected. with the war, And were T-not 
assured that the Senator from: Vermont, [Mr. Up- 
HAM, |} who now insists: upon: connecting: this dis- 
turbing question. with this bill, does so.from what 
he regards a duty, being, as he is understood tobe, 
its opponent under any circumstances, | should -be 
ready to exclaim, ‘an enemy hath done this Pii: 

But, suppose we donot, after all, as..we well 
may not,: obtain. by .negotiation any portion of 
Mexican territory; what a sublime .spectacle..of 
legislation will a clause like this present to the 
world! It will stand.on the pages of the ‘statute 
as an act of the American Congress, designed to 
regulate the government. of -Mexican . territory, 
but. whose operation was suspended by the..inter- 
position of the Mexican veto! A chapter in our 
history, to be employed by our enemies as- evi- 
dence of rapacity—of weakness and depraved.mor- 
als—a target for the jeers and scoffs of the kingly 
governments of the earth, for the derision. of 
Mexico herself, and the general contempt:of man- 
kind! A lapsed legacy to the memory. of mis- 
placed. benevolence.and abortive legislation. . We 
rightfully boast ourselves a great and powerful 
people; but we are only so with energies united; 
Our great element. of strength is a corresponding 
element of weakness, when our powers are neu 
tralized by the resistance of opposing sections, or 
wasted by. the-chafing of conflicting fragments. 
And while our best faculties.are directed against 
each other and wasted in domestic conflict, Mex- 


cause of her imbecility and weakness. 

If we obtain any portion of the Mexican. terri- 
| tory, it must be done by conquest or by conven- 
tional arrangement. Althowgh we have already 
conquered more than half the area of that republic, 
and now hold it by military possession, we hold 
it thus as well for our own defence and indemnity 
as to compel her to negotiate for peace, and have 
no jurisdiction over it, except that of military rule. 
Should California or any other portion be ceded 
to us in a treaty of peace, it would still require the 
legislation of Congress to provide for its territo- 
rial government; and upon that occasion, should 
the contingency happen, we can legislate for. frui- 
tion, and not for hope. Lhave not partaken of the 
excitement which has prevailed here, and shall not. 
| I have no gloomy foreboding over the dissolution 
of the Union. . Politicians.could not dissolve it if 
i they would, and would not if they could. : It will 
live on, long after we are all laid in- the dust, and 
pillar after pillar shall strengthen and adorn the 
edifice, while others—the'venerable and gray head- 
ed, who are yet unborn—shall occupy these seats, 
and these walls echo to their voices. I would not 
have added one single word upon the. subject of 
slavery, but it is due to the occasion that my views 
upon it should be fully understood. So far asI 
am advised or believe, thé great mass of the people 
of the North entertain but one opinion-upon the 
subject, and that is the same which is entertained 
|; by many at the South. They regard the institu- 
i tion as a great moral and political evil, and would 
li that it had no existence. -They are not unaware 


i 
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of the difficulties which beset it, and do not intend | 
to: provoke sectional: jealousy and hatred by ill- 
timed anid misplaced’ discussions. They will not 
listeri to the cry of the fanatic, or favor the designs | 
of-the:-politieal schemer from the North or the | 
South; nor. will-they ever disturb or trench upon 
the) compromises: of the Constitution. They be- 
lieve the institution to be local and domestic—to 
be ‘established. or abolished by the States them- 
selves; and alone subject to their. control, and 
that Federal legislation can have little influence 
over: it. But being thus the institution of a lo- 
eal: sovereignty; and a franchise peculiar to itself, 
they deny that such sovereignty or its people can 
justly claim the right to regard it as transitory, and 
to erect it in the territories of the United States 
without the authority of Congress, and they believe 
that Congress. may prohibit its introduction into 
the territories while they remain such. And fur- 
ther, that its prohibition in the territoriés will, by 
giving them. a ‘free population, as they become 
tates, tend ‘to form a more perfect Union, estab- 
‘ lish justice, ensure domestic tranquillity, provide 
4. for the common defence, promote the general wel- 
€ fare, and secure the blessings of liberty to our- 
“selves and our posterity.’ They have not re- |! 
sisted the admission of slave States, because they 
_ were so inhabited; and holding the numerical power 
in both Houses of Congress, the slave States have 
increased nearly-three-fold. But believing that it 
iş for the “ general welfare’’—for the benefit of all 
the States, and not for any part of them, that free 
territory should remain so, and that it is the legit- 
imate subject of legislation—they desire, without | 
intending ‘to disturb existing rights, at all proper 
times, to discuss, in that spirit becoming brethren 
of acommon household, the influences its extension 
is calculated to:exert upon the human race and the 
destinies of the country. And they doubt not, that 
if, upon the whale, it shall appear that the heaven- 
‘born principles for which this Union was formed 
will be best promoted by such prohibition, that 
-those who believe their pecuniary interests or po- 
litical. relations will be thereby prejudiced, will 
yield, in a becoming spirit, interests so compara- 
tively trivial, to ‘promote the general welfare.’’ 
‘Slavery is slowly and silently rolling its dark wave 
towards a tropical sun, and God grant that, in His 
own good time, its subjects may there find happy 
-institutions, as well as a congenial clime. 

But this question is too momentous and exciting 
to mingle with our foreign policy atany time, and 
much more at this time, when our army is in the 
midst. of an enemy’s country, and that enemy 
murderous, lawless, and irresponsible—when our 
policy is lamentably divided, and when we: have | 
abundant elements of discord, without pressing 
this one into our service. Believing that this, and 
-every question of a kindred character, is caleulated 
to embarrass the Administration in the prosecution 
of the war and in obtaining peace—to defeat or 
render: valueless the measures recommended—to 
array one section in feeling against another, instead 
of all against a common enemy—TI shall, by my 
vote and voice, favor and support the recommend- | 
ation of the President, holding him responsible 
for a wise exercise of his discretion, and oppose 
and vote against any and every amendment caleu- 
lated to embarrass its passage, or to render its 

- operation nugatory. And this bill, as it came from 
the committee, being free of all extraneous ques- 
tions, I shall not vote to insert them. And, for 
one, I shall look with distrust upon any and all | 
amendments and ‘* provisoes,”’?. which, wherever 
they may emanate, are hailed with so much joy 
by those who oppose the bill, the Administration, 
and the prosecution of the war. The State I have 
the honor in part to represent, has considered the | 
subject of this war, and spoken concerning it in || 
her sovereign voice, by certain joint resalutions 
which are now upon your table. She has spoken 
ina language of patriotic pride becoming the first 

- State in the Union upon an occasion so prolific of 
results, and replete with interest. We are again 
reminded that in a time of fearful peril she raised || 
her own-strong arm in aid of the Confederacy, and | 
owe may read-in her. elevated and emphatic tone 


an earnest of her future action. Her resolutions 
are as follows: 2) 5i 


the war, in sucha manner as our national honor and inter- 
ests demand, until it. shall be terminated: by an honorable 
peace. ý > : 

« Resolved, (if the Assembly concur,) That no peace with 
Mexico can be-regarded as honorable to:the United States 
which shall not secure from that republic full indemnity for: 
the aggressions which it has.committed upon the rights of 
this country and of its citizens. 

“tt Resolved, (ifthe Assembly concur,) Thatifany territory is 
hereafter acquired by the United States, or annexed thereto, 
the. act by which such territory is acquired or annexed, 
whatever such act may be, should contain an unalterable 
fundamental article or provision whereby slavery or invol- 
untary servitude, except as a punishment for crime, shall be 
forever excluded trom the territory acquired or annexed. 

« Resolved, (if the Assembly concur,) That the Senators. 
in Congress from this State be instructed, and that the Rep- 
resentatives in Congress from this State be requested,to use 
their best efforts to carry into effect the views expressed in 
the foregoing resolutions.’? 


. 

By these resolutions we are instructed to use 
our best efforts to carry out the views expressed 
therein, and not merely the sentiments expressed 
in any one but in all. But the best mode of attain- 


| ing the end seems to have been left for the exercise 


of our own discretion. The resolution touching 
the acquisition of territory has been understood by 
some to instract us to vote in this bill for this 
amendment, somewhat familiarly known as the 
s Wilmot proviso.” I have read and considered 
it in connexion with those which precede it with 
much care, and neither so read or so understand it. 
In this I regret to add that Í am compelled to differ 
from my honorable colleague, [Mr. Dix,] but do 
so with that kindness and respect which becomes 
our respective positions and which has long char- 
acterized our personal and official intercourse. 
The construction which I have given to these res- 
olutions leaves each and every one of them opera- 
tive and consistent one with.another. It is this: 
First- support the Government in its: reasonable 
measures until peace shall be obtained, and in that 
treaty of peace procure indemnity for aggression. 
If territory is acquired or annexed by the negotia- 
tion or in any other mode, in the act by which it 
isacquired and subjected to our jurisdiction, insert 
a provision prohibiting slavery therein. I will 
not do that learned and intelligent body which 
framed and passed these resolutions the injustice 
to believe that they regarded an appropriation for 
the purpose of negotiating a peace, even though 
territory might subsequently be acquired by the 
negotiation, an “act by which territory is ac- 
quired;” that they either expected or desired that 
an * unalterable fundamental article or provision” 
would be appended to an appropriation’ bill, or 
| that they intended to mingle our domestic and our 
foreign policy, by ingrafting upon a bill to raise 
money for negotiation a clause for the domestic 
regulation of territory yet belonging to a foreign and 
hostile Power. The territory supposed to be that 
contemplated by all is California, which isnow free; 
| and if it is obtained by us, it will be free until it is 


| incorporated by us, and cannot become slave ter- 


| ritory without the legislation of Congress; and in 
and by such legislation, a fundamental article pro- 
hibiting slavery can properly be inserted. Such 
provision might, to be sure, be stipulated in a 
treaty of cession; but as it would scarcely become 
the sovereignty of the United States, or of any 
single State, to permit a foreign power to interfere 
in our domestic affairs, no one, it is presumed, 
would desire- to have it thus inserted, and make 
Mexico a party, and enable her to control it in fu- 
ture. This resolution, then, instructs us that when 
any territory shall be brought within our jurisdic- 
tion by the act of Congress—whatever that act 
may be—to insert in such an act a fundamental 


| clause prohibiting slavery, (and so Iam ready to 
| vote, instructed or uninstructed,) but not to Insert | 


it inan appropriation bill, designed to facilitate ne- 
gotiations for a peace, before the negotiation has even 


any other acquisition, as well as that contemplated 
by this negotiation. The“ Wilmot proviso” gained 
a “local habitation and a name”’ at the late session, 
and was before the other House when the resolu- 


a bill to aid negotiation, the instruction would have 
been specific, and language would doubtless have 


are instructed.to exact indemnity, too; but no one 


«Resolved, (if the Agsembly concur,) That as w 

i 3 a ar now 
exists between the United States and ‘Mexico, it is-the im- 
perative duty of every citizen of this country to. sustain its |! 
Government io all. proper measures for the prosecution of i 


|| can suppose the Legislature intended we should in- 


sist that a “proviso” for such exaction should be 
inserted ima bill designed to facilitate negotiation. 


commenced. The resolution of instruction looks to | 


tions were adopted ; and, if it had been intended to | 
instruct us to insert that, either in an army bill, or | 


been employed both plain and unequivocal. We | 


Believing that the course above indicated, will best 
consult the proprieties of the occasion, and the 
more strictly conform to my legislative instructions 
—in the prosecution of the war—in exacting indem- 
nity—and in the domestic regulation of acquired ter- 
ritory—I shall act accordingly. But if I could have 
doubted. what was the fair construction of these 
resolutions, I should have remembered that they 
emanated from that great State which, in all that 


“concerns the interests and honor of its country, is 


animated by the spirit of the lamented Tompkins: 
from the representatives of a people who will 
present no impediments to a vigorous and thorough, 
prosecution of the war who will justify their Sen- 
ators in the exercise of a just discretion, in sustain- 
ing the government ‘‘in all proper measures,” and 
who will demand. that the black and bitter waters 
of domestic agitation be not, under any pretence, 
unnecessarily mingled with matters which deeply 
concern our external condition, and may produce 
results which will, in an evil moment, dim the 
lustre which has been shed upon our name. 


ene 


MILITARY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


REMARKS OF MR. ASHMUN, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


March 3, 1847. 


The report having been made in the House of Rep- 
resentatives from the Committee of Conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
spon amendments to the Military Appropriation 

il— oo Fo eatin 
Mr. ASHMUN said, that as he understood the 
report of the committee of conference, (with which 
it was proposed that the House should now con- 


| cur,) it was, that the Senate should recede from its 


dissent to the project of appointing a lieutenant 
general, The House had put a clause in the bill 
impowering the President to put a new man, a 
newly-created general officer,a military commander 
created for political purposes, over the heads of all 
our brave generals in the field—men who had by 
their bravery not only won for themselves an im- 
mortality of fame, but who had elevated the char- 
acter and military glory of the country in the eyes 
of foreign nations and of the world. This was the 
only important point in the differences between the 
two Houses; the rest were mere trifles in compar- 


| ison, mere make-weights, thrown into the scale to 


secure this principal point. It seemed to be a 
matter in the highest degree desirable to the Ad- 
ministration to put over the heads of Scott and 
Taylor a new man, the creature of the Executive, 
selected either from the Halls of Congress, or from 
among the inferior officers of the army, and that 
was the purpose and aim of this recommendation 
of the committee of conference. Before such an 
iniquity was accomplished, Mr. A. wanted the 
House to understand distinctly what they were 
going to do. At this late hour, in the expiring 
moments of a Congress, gentlemen were called on 
thus, by, a vote of concurrence, to acquiesce in a 
measure which had three several times been thrust 
upon the House, and three several times killed by 


| emphatic votes of rejection. This deformed corpse, 


thrice dead, had now been once more galvanized 
into life, and it had been distinctly announced in 
very high quarters, that the Administration had pa- 
tronage enough still to get it through both Houses. 
And did they calculate without reason on such a 
result? What had operated to change the views of 
the Military Committee in regard to this thing? 
When it had first been presented to them, they 
had at once, and with a single exception, unani- 
mously reported that it was inexpedient to make 
such an appointment. What, Mr. A. again asked, 
had changed their views? Surely some very co- 
gent arguments must have been addressed to them. 
Mr. A. méant to charge nothing improper; byt it 
might be a somewhat interesting inquiry whether 
none of the gentlemen placed on that committee 
had not received, or did not expect to receive, & 
military appointment under the Government? Mr. 
A. imputed nothing of an offensive kind to any- 
body: the committee, it seemed, had changed their 
minds—that-was all. 

Mr. CARROLL (a member of the Military Com- 
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mittee) here obtained leave to explain, and rose-to | 


gay, that there was at least.a portion of the com- 
mittee who were as much opposed to the proposal | 
” now as ever they had been, They were still op- | 
` posed to giving aid and comfort to the enemy by | 

the appointment of men to the chief -command of 
“the army who were incompetent to: the station, 

they desired now, as they always had desired, to | 

see such a post occupied by men of. professional 

experience and military skill. 

Mr. ASHMUN resumed, He had no ground | 

< to charge any individual member with having thus 

been influenced, since the very extraordinary man- 
_ ner in which some gentlemen had suddenly changed 
i their opinion in regard to this matter of a lieuten- | 
“ant general. He did not certainly know that any | 
: member so situated had received a nomination; but 
he did know, that ever since the passage of the ten 
regiment bill, which put into the hands of the Ex- 
ecutive so large an amount of patronage, the effect 
of that patronage had been very obviously felt in 
that House; and he further knew, that this very | 
day two members of that House had received | 
nominations to places of very high trust.and im- 
portance. A 

[Voices:  Whoarethey? Names, names.”] | 

{A good deal of sensation was manifested in the | 
House, and the conversation became very loud.} | 

Mr. A. proceeded. They had had some very 
interesting questions raised here, which touched | 
on sectional interests and feelings; and the breasts | 
of Representatives from the free States had been | 
thrilled by declarations of gentlemen from the 
South, that on the settlement of those questions in | 
a particular way the very existence of the Union j 
depended; and they had seen members here desert- 
ing the interests of the free States on these ques- | 
tions. 

Mr. SIMS, of South Carolina: ‘* Name them. | 
Who are they??? : 

Mr. ASHMUN said he had no objection to 
name them, for he never would be found saying 
indirectly what he was unwilling to say directly. 
A member from Pennsylvania opposite [Mr. C. J. 
Ineersois] had received the nomination, as he un- 
derstood, of minister to France. 

{Much sensation. ] 

Mr. BAYLY here rose and inquired whether that 
: member had advanced any fopinions, during the 
" present session, in regard to slavery, which he had 
not always entertained and uniformly expressed? | 

Mr. ASHMUN admitted that on the subject of 
slavery the gentleman had been uniformly subser- 
vient to the views of the South. 

Here Mr. C. J. INGERSOLL, under very great 
excitement, rose from his seat on the opposite side 
of the Hall, and, crossing over with rather hasty 
steps, approached Mr. A.’s se 
you say I have been subservient? 
in what have I been subservient 

The CHAIR called Mr. IncersoLL to order. 

There was much sensation in the House. Sev- 
eral gentlemen left their seats; others called to 
order; and after a few minutes Mr. 
returned to the other side of the Hail. 

Mr. BAYLY resumed. He would ask the gen- 
tleman to specify one vote which had been given 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania this session 
which was not in strict conformity with his uni- 
form and well-known sentiments and ‘principles. 

Mr. ASEIMUN said he had listened with great 
respect to the gentleman from Virginia, and would 
now 


Mr. SIMS, of South Carol 


Se caieanensdet 


When? Where? 


p 


ina, called on Mr. 


INGERSOLL | 


gress.) [A laugh.] -If the gentleman from Penn- | 
sylvania had no other merit than that, Mr. A. 
would.leaye-him to the judgment of the country. 
He had not. come here to raise a storm as to the 
merits of that individual or of any other. 

Mr. SIMS, of South Carolina, reminded the 
House that Mr. A. had referred to other individu- 
als as having been influenced by nominations. 

The CHAIR called to order. 

Mr. SIMS. Let the members he alluded to be 
named. i 7 . 

The CHAIR again insisted on the preservation 
of ‘order. 

Mr. BAYLY. Does the Chair rule it to be out. 
of order for one member to propound an inquiry to 
another member who is addressing the House, 
when the latter expresses a willingness that the 
question should be put, and is willing to-answer 
lt! 

The CHAIR replied that these repeated inter- 
| ruptions and personal conversations were all out 
of order. 

Mr. ASHMUN said he had no objections that 
gentlemen should put their inquiries to him, if it 
was done in a proper manner. 

Mr. SIMS, of South Carolina, said it was due 
as well to the gentlemen referred to, whoever they 
might be, as to others, that, as allusion had been 
publicly made to them, they should as publicly be 
named. 

Mr. ASHMUN said that he believed he was 
not mistaken as to the object of the gentleman 
from South Carolina. That gentleman had refer- 
ence, probably, to a military nomination. Mr. 
A. would here, with all willingness and freedom, 
say, that a more honorable and independent mem- 
| ber was not to be found in that Hall than the gen- 


|! deman who had this day received a nomination to 


a distinguished military position: nor did he be- 
ac joi ionshad-beert’ 
in the slightest degree influenced by that circum- 
stance. Mr. A. never had had the pleasure per- 
sonally to know the gentleman from Kentucky to 
whom he alluded, [understood to be Mr. tis. 
BATTS,] but had observed his deportment here to 
be marked by uniform personal courtesy, no less 
| than by political independence. And Mr. A. had 
alluded to the nomination, not as implying any- 
thing injurious or discreditable to that gentleman, 
but merely on general grounds as one instance of 
a most pernicious practice, by which the influence 
of the Executive could be brought to bear with 
dangerous power upon the Houses of Congress. 
Mr. A. went on to say that he had been ques- 
tioned by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Bay- 
| zy] in a very pointed manner. Nor did he wonder 


1 
t 
1 
t 
i 


i |i that that gentleman, coming as he did from a slave 
at, exclaiming, “ Do ! 


| State, should be somewhat sensitive on such a 
ii subject. In reply to the gentleman’s queries, he 
| had replied that he believed the nominee to France 
had been uniform for the last two years (and he 
li did not go beyond that period of time) on the sub- 
|! ject of slavery. But the gentleman’s query had 
‘covered much more ground. It had been general. 
| He had asked Mr. A. whether that individual had 
i| evinced a change in any sentiments on public mat- 
ters which he had previously maintained. Mr. 
A. would now say that he had. ‘There had been 
in that House, as all the country knew, a discus- 
li sion in regard to the true boundaries of Texas 
il at the time when her annexation was proposed. 
| When the present nominee to France made his 
speech on that subject on that floor he had an- 
nounced to the world that the vast desert lying 


Asumun to say ny o n 
House had received nominations, in consequence 
of which they had changed their sentiments. 

Mr. ASHMUN, without noticing this interrog- 
atory, went on to say that he had been called on 
by the gentleman from Virginia fer the way [Mr. 
Bayny] to say whether the member from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. C. J. Incursoun] had recently given 
any votes inconsistent with his previously avowed 
opinions. In reply he would say that he did not 
know that he had on the subject of slavery. On 
that subject he had uniformly expressed opinions 
which went to sustain the in 
he understood from the histor 
public life, he had uniformly | 
taining the slave power in this 
perhaps the gentleman from Virg i 
that that was the best thing he was doin 


-of that gentleman’s 
een in favor of sus- 
Government, (adn 
inia might think 


g in Con- 


whether any other members of the | 


i 
i 
| 
{ 
t 
| 
| 
i 
H 
| 
i 
i 
i 
| 
terests of slavery. AS: 
| 
i 


between the Nueces and the Rio Grande had 
been interposed by the hand of the Almighty 
himself to form a barrier between the Anglo- 
| Saxon and the Spanishgfices; and that which- 
i ever of them should ¢ attempt to pass it, 
| would thereby inevitably bring on a war. That 
| same opinion of his was imbodied in his official 
| report as chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. There it stood. It was of record. It 
could neither be blotted out, or talked out, or 
Yet now, that same person had de- 
in the face of this House and of 
the world, that the Rio Grande itself (and not the 
desert on this side of it) was the true boundary of 
Texas. That this had been fixed as the boundary 
| by the hand of God, and that Mr. Polk would 
| justly have subjected himself to impeachment had 
il 'he stopped short of it. ‘Thus it seemed that the 


t 
| sworn out. 
clared recently, 


| 


| all the. projects of the Administra! 
| exception of the tea and coffee tax—and what had 
i become of that he did not know; he presumed it 


fluence; they little dreame 


Almighty had- planted- both, and, though: ‘they: 
were at avast distance from- each other, each of 
them was the true and only line of . boundary. 
He would reply to the gentleman: from Virginia, 
that_here wasa change, and a notable change, of 
sentimenton the=part of this nominee. Here: 
stood his two different, inconsistent, incompatible 
opinions, both delivered to the ‘House; and let is 
be remembered; too, that these. were the very 
opinions (he meant the individual’s last and new 
doctrine) which led to the present war. In his 
report, made in August last, he stated that the 
Rio Bravo was the true limit to which we had-a 
right to extend our military occupation of Texas, 
and that if the President had stopped short of it 
he would have subjected himself to impeachment; 
while, in 1845, this same individual. had declared 
that whoever presumed to cross the desert far on 
this side of it, would provoke a war; and further, 
that never would this Government pass beyond it 
until Congress should be seized with an inordinate 
lust of dominion. Was the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia answered now? [Mr. Bayzy said not a 
word.) Was the country likely to believe that 
the nomination to the Court of France had been 
the consequence of this subserviency? Mr. A. 
did not say that they would. He had his own 
opinion as to that matter. 

The point he had set out with was this: that 
that House had voted over and over that it would 
not consent to the appointment of a lieutenant gen- 
eral, but it had once more been inserted in the bill,” 
and the committee of conference recommended that 
the Senate should recede from its dissent to the 
measure, and suffer the bill to pass with this: fea- 
ture in it. It seemed to him extraordinary that 
the conferees on the part of the Senate should ac- 
cede to such a report. Mr. A. did not undertake 
to arraign the conduct of the Senate, or of its pre- 
“siding officërs(who, he believed, had appointed the 
Senate’s portion of the committee,) but it was cer- 
tainly very extraordinary that the Senate should 
first take the ground that no new-made politico- 
military officer should override Taylor and Scott, 
and then, after smothering the Wilmot proviso, 
and the adoption of the ten regiment bill, should 
have now recommended, by a committee on their 
part, that that ground should be abandoned. But, 
whatever might be the recommendation of a com- 
mittee of conference, the Senate, asa body, had 
the power of holding on to the position it had 
taken. And now, once more, the watchword of 
the lovers of the country was, “ Look to the Sen- 
ate!” He trusted that dignified body would stick 
to its integrity, and that the progress of corruption 
would be stayed. 

Mr. A. said that the effect of Executive influ- 
ence in that Hal had been anticipated and predicted 
when the ten regiment bill was about to pass; and 
in that apprehension the Committee of the Whole 
had inserted a provision in the bill that no member 
of Congress should be appointed to the commands 
created, and the House had sustained the commit- 
tee. But then came the jugglery; and, since then, 
tration (with the 


was coming up again some time between this and 


| midnight) had been carried under the potential in- 


fluence of the ten regiment bill. 

Such was the resistless power of Executive pa- 
tronage. And so well was this understood and 
counted on, that it had been declared without dis- 
guise, afier the rejection of the Wilmot proviso in 
the Senate, that they would carry the three million 
bill in this House without the proviso; and the - 
event had proved that they were right. After the 
decisive vote by which that proviso had been in 
serted, the country had seen the surprising specta” 
cle of its subsequent rejection by a majority of free 
votes. Thefree States, with their majority on this 
floor, had flattered themselves that they were safe; 
but they little knew the strength of Executive in- 
d that among their own 
esentatives there would be faltering on such a 
Within one short week that same Wil- 
passed by a majority of nine 
votes and then rejected by a majority of seven! 
This was, to simple men at a distance, a legisla- 
tive miracle; but the question was gone; It was 
forever beyond their reach; and now it was plain 
we were to have annexation and slavery with it. 


Repre 
question. 
mot proviso had been 
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VOODWORTH, of New York, here asked 
Asdmon. whether he -would not have voted 
against the three million bill even if that proviso 
had been retaiñed? 
Mr. ASH MUN answered with a-véry emphatic 
négative. .He-had voted to insert the proviso, and 
when it. was inserted he had-voted for the bill, 
How had: the gentleman from.New York voted? 
Mr. WOODWORTH. For the proviso. 
-Mro ASHMUN. Yes, the first time; and how 
did the gentleman vote to-day? 
- Mr. WOODWORTH.. Against it, as otherwise 
the hill would have been lost. 


gentleman’s vote; 
against it the next. ; 

Mr. WOODWORTH. The bill must otherwise 
‘have been Jost. = 8 

Mr. ASHMUN.. Oh, then, as I now understand 
the gentleman, the Wilmot proviso was not a mat- 
ter of principle, but a matter of expediency. Un- 
der certain circumstances the gentleman, the Rep- 
resentative of a free State, is willing to admit slave 
territory; under other circumstances ‘he is not, 
The question may be settled in one way on one day 
and in another way on another. Mr. A. looked 
at the matter otherwise. But he supposed the 


for the provisoone day and 


whole thing was arranged, and the vote must soon 


thought and felt that, at some 
time before the sands of this expiring Congress 
were quite run out, it was the duty of some one to 
announce to the country the result of Executive 
influence within those walls. He had done it; at 
the risk, no doubt, of the condemnation if not the 
denunciation of some gentlemen present; but he 
had only done his duty. These were his opin- 
ions, and he felt bound to present them honestly 
and fearlessly to the House. The issue was with 
the people. 

Mr. LINN BOYD moved the previous ques- 
tion; which, being agreed to, precluded further de- 
bate. 


© Mr ASHMUN. Itis as I said. There is the 
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